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The Air Force in Transition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1946 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include herewith an address 
delivered by Gen. Carl A. Spaatz, of the 
Army Air Forces, at Belleville, Ill., on 
January 8, 1946. General Spaatz was the 
honored guest at a “Salute to Scott Field” 
testimonial dinner sponsored by the 
Belleville Chamber of Commerce. 

His address follows: 


Coming back to Scott Field revives mem- 
ories of the days when the air was young, 
when the old balloon hangar here was a wel- 
come sight to Army airmen. As parent school 
in World War II for the training of technical 
personnel it made a large contribution to 
our victory in the air. It continues to have 
a role of essential significance for America's 
air power, turning out first-rate radio 
mechanics and operators, without which 
there can be no effective air power. I am 
happy to join you in the civic salute to Scott 
Field, which spanned the two World Wars 
with an unbroken record of service to the 
Air Force 

Col. Neal Creighton, your commanding offi- 
cer, was post commandant of Camp Griffith, 
Bushey Park, headquarters of the Eighth Air 
Force of USSTAF, and in 1944 of General 
Eisenhower in the United Kingdom. He kept 
the post in modei condition, opened facili- 
ties to keep all ranks happy, and is remem- 
bered for his constant effort to promote good 
will with the British, assisted by Colonel 
Bailey, also present. During the V-1 period, 
when flying bombs interrupted work during 
the day and our sleep at night, Colonel 
Creighton built sand-bag shelters for us all, 
and set up a loud speaker warning system, 
and even signals by bells for my residence 
some miles distant, so that we were able to 
get away from flying glass. He was our eyes 
and ears in that troublesome summer of 
1944. This is to tell him that we all appre- 
ciated his care. 

Present here is Col. Dick Hughes, chief of 
A-5, USSTAF, whose unerring instinct in the 
selection of targets was an important key to 
our success in hitting the enemy in the vital 
spots where it hurt him most. Colonel 
Hughes had two main topics of talk in those 
days—targets and Guernsey cattle near St. 
Louis. 

And we see Col. Ken Bitting who kept our 
personnel problems down to a minimum, If 
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he were on the same job in the Air Forces now 
he might lose some of the geniality which he 
maintained in the hard days of war. 

Finally, the Army Air Forces would like 
to offer in this district a very special tribute 
of appreciation to your Congressman, Mr. 
Price. His long association with Congress- 
man Ed Schaefer, another highly esteemed 
friend of the Air Forces, and his tour of duty 
as an enlisted man in this last war, give him 
an invaluable background of training and 
experience for his post in the Military Affairs 
Committee. In saluting Scott Field, we of 
the Air Forces also salute Congressman Price 
and his colleagues from Illinois. 


I. TIMING IN THE AIR POWER AGE 


My subject tonight, which I can only sug- 
gest in outline, is the Air Force in transi- 
tion—transition to its peacetime role as first- 
line defense 

America has been accustomed to take time 
for granted. 

We developed the comfortable luxury of 
reliance on a time lag long ago, in the age of 
steam, when we were beyond the reach of 
sudden attack by any aggressive power. The 
habit remains with us. 

In the nineteenth century we had time to 
focus energies on our internal frontier, be- 
cause the British Navy maueds relatively safe. 
We could afford to keep our Military Estab- 
lishment small. 

We had time in World War I to meet dan- 
ger because the Allies held the breach until 
we were psychologically ready. Even so we 
entered combat in 1918 with many of our 
weapons supplied us by Britain and France. 

And we had time once more after Pearl 
Harbor because other nations were absorbing 
the attacks of the Axis. We had 21, years 
to build our arsenal and train our manpower 
for the all-out assault in 1944. 

The point is that the American luxury of 
the time lag, a byproduct of geography and 
historical circumstance in the age of steam, 
is gone forever—shattered by the new speed, 
new range, and new strategy of surprise 
through air power. The time lag was ob- 
literated by the long-range bomber, by the 
atomic bomb. America is no longer the 
young Republic, remote from aggressors. 
Our hideway is gone; the world closes in. 

America emerged from the war with tech- 
nical, naval, and air superiority of the world. 
The key position in the world responsibility 
to keep the peace is thrust upon America, 
whether we like it or not. 

That responsibility can be met only by the 
dominant medium of the new age—an air 
force in being, alert to surprise, equipped by 
the latest in science, and manned by the 
finest in technical personnel. 

That, in turn, is a matter of timing—of 
changing American thinking from reliance 
on a time lag, now historically lost, over to 
reliance on preparation for the split-second 
exigencies of the age of air power and nu- 





clear energy. That is the mental road to 
national security. There is no other road 
II. LESSONS IN TIMING 

Our past reliance on the traditional time 
lag gave us some very close calls. We were 
aided not only by our eventual allies hold- 
ing the breach until we got ready, but also 
by the wrong timing of our enemies 

One instance was the Kaiser’s declaration 
of unrestricted submarine warfare on our 
shipping in World War I. That brought us 
into the war in April. If that had been 
delayed until the Germans had enough sub- 
marines, in the summer of 1917, Americ 
might well have been too late 

Another instance was the premature Ger- 
man air blitz on Britain in 1940, without 
heavy bombers necessary for such a task 
The Spitfire and secret radar saved Britain, 
and saved the island base for America t 
join the all-out assault. 

Then, our own bad timing. In 1939-40 
when the Nazis were demonstrating the effec- 
tiveness of air superiority on the Continent 
our Air Force had only 1,300 flying officer 
on active duty, and two flying schools (Ran- 
dolph and Kelly). 

After the blinding shock of Pearl Harbor 
we galvanized to action and began the race 
with time in our build-up for battle. Thanks 
to Britain and Russia, we had time, but not 
too much. We required two and a half years 
to get our arsenal and manpower ready for 
the all-out assault. Our people proved their 
technical genius in the arsenal, and our 
commanders proved their strategic genius 
as our soldiers, sailors, and fliers proved their 
valor and élan in battle. 

When the smoke blew away German war 
industries were masses of twisted, useless 
iron. German cities were blown apart. That 
was the work of the new weapon—the four- 
engined bomber, the B-17, the B-24, and tl 
British Lancaster 

Never before in history had a great indus- 
trial country beeu destroyed from within, far 
from the battle lines on land or sea 

A'r power had arrived on the pages of his- 
tor’ with a strategy and tactic of its own 

In the Pacific our air power, operating from 
bares won by the Navy and Army forces, mad 
the invasion of Japan unnecessary. Japan 
also collapsed from within, in which story the 
atomic tomb was only the last and most 
dr«matic chapter. 

We won the race with time, which began 
at Pearl Harbor. 

But Jet us not forget that we were again 
aided by the wrong timing of our enemies 
The Germans discovered too late their wrong 
use of air power. which they had harnessed 
to the specific needs of their ground troops 
They became awere too late of the fatal lack 
of heavy, four-engined bombers. They di- 
verted plant capacity from their air force to 
the making of V-1’s and V-2's, which were 
also too late. Had they used the V-1 against 
shipping in British ports prior to D-day they 
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would probably have forced postponement of 
the invasion for angther year. 

We know, after inspection of their under- 
ground installations, that their manufacture 
of jet fighters, and even jet bombers, could 
have reached decisive proportions given an- 

With the superspeed of the 
jet fighters, in sufficient numbers, the Ger- 
mans could have regained air supremacy. In 
that contingency anything might have hap- 
pered. Certainly, the end of the war would 
have been postponed, and the loss of Ameri- 
can and British lives would have continued. 

We won the race with time. But our air 
force in being built up by our people in the 
arsenal, d by our air commanders, and 
flown in tle by our gallant youth, fulfilling 
its war ssion to the glory of the American 
people—t}l air force in being has become 
an air force in memory. America reverts 
cnce more to the perilous reliance on a time 
lag which is gone 

hat brings me to what I really want to 
say tonight 


direct 


III. TRANSITION FROM WARTIME AIR FORCE TO 
VOLUNTEER AIR FORCE 


We are in a critical interim period between 
the wartime air force and a volunteer air 
force not yet settled into form. 


1. Disintegration 


The Air Force shares with the Army and 
Navy the deplorable results of hysterical de- 
mobilization. At this very moment our over- 
seas air commanders have insufficient usable 
personnel to carry out the responsibilities as- 
signed, and considered essential, by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

One factor is that the Air Force, being the 
first to come into large-scale contact with 
the enemy, had an early build-up to full 
strength. Consequently, a greater portion of 
its personnel became eligible for separation 
on the point-score basis. 

Another factor is that the Air Force needs 
a higher percentage of trained technicians 
than do other branches of the Army. The 
training is longer, and more intensive as to 
skills The trained ground and air crews 
are the backbone of an air force. When 
they are broken up at a too rapid rate the 
air force ceases to be an air force in being. 
It takes 2 years to put an air crew together 
for combat; it can be blown apart with a 
stroke of the pen. 

We will have only £0,000 selectees left in the 
Air Force in December 1946. We trained 130,- 
000 selectees as mechanics; there will be only 

* 6,000 of them left in September 1946. We 
trained 102,000 selectees as armorers; there 
will be less than 1,500 of them. Of 101,000 
radio operators from the selectees we will 
have only 961. And we cannot give long- 
period training to the remaining selectees 
because they would be eligible for separa- 
tion before completing their course. 


2. Reenlistment 


We must, therefore, rely on reenlistment of 
trained technicians in the Regular Army to 
make up the deficiencies. Our authorized 
strength in the volunteer Air Force is 400,000, 
of which 336,000 is enlisted. 

Last month the Air Forces had 125,000 en- 
listees in the Regular Army, 40 percent of the 
total for the Army. By next December we 
must have 240,000, in addition to the 90,000 
remaining selectees, to bring the Air Force 
up to its authorized troop basis, Of these, 
105,000 must be trained technicians to meet 
the requirements of 70 grougs. 

Considering all factors, we must Nave a 
rate of enlistment set at 27,000 per month 
through June 1946 and at 12,000 per month 
thereafter. 

Our special concern must be to make up 
the required 105,000 trained technical per- 
sonnel, which can be done only by offering 
attractive technical careers in the Air Force. 
Under the pall of political uncertainties we 
cannot, at the moment, promise much. 


IV. REQUIREMENTS FOR AN AIR FORCE IN BEING 


Needless to point out, our timing is again 
wrong, as it was before Pearl Harbor. Amer- 
ica is the most prodigal country in the world 
in the business of wasting talent, and throw- 
ing away hard-gained experience. 

If we are to regain the Air Force in being, 
on a voluntary basis, we must prove equal to 
the task of maintaining such a force in 
peace as we did in war. 

There are two immediate requirements: 


1. Recruitment campaign 


We must make all-out effort to reenlist 
trained technical personnel, both ground and 
air crews to make up the present deficiencies. 
We must recruit new blood to make up our 
authorized troops basis. 

The Air Force must be recognized as the 
training school of technicians to meet the 
civilian demand in America’s expanding air 
power. There should be no _ uncertainty 
about technical careers in both the Air Force 
and in the civil air lines. 


2. Unification of the services 


The Air Force supports President Truman's 
plan to unify the three armed services as 
being the essential requirement of the new 
era to insure our national security. I need 
not remind you of the arguments which have 
filled the press. However, note the factor of 
timing. Should unification be postponed 
now and then prove to be inevitable later, 
as would be certain in our view, then we 
might find ourselves in the midst of a neces- 
sary reorganization at the critical moment 
when some aggressor power is ready to stage 
another Pearl Harbor, maybe Pittsburgh, 
or Chicago, or even St. Louis. The factor of 
timing will be with us always. 

Whether there is to be one Department 
of National Defense, or three separate De- 
partments, the Air Force must be coequal 
with the land and sea forces, with an identity 
of its own to carry out the new strategy 
dictated by the air-power age. 


Vv. CONCLUSIONS: TIMING IN THE NEW ERA 


By way of conclusion, there are 10 points 
we should keep in mind: 


1. Necessity to adjust our thinking to split 
seconds in timing 

America’s time lag, the luxury which col- 
ored our thinking in the past is gone forever. 
America, as the richest nation, will be No. 1 
on an enemy’s target list. The element of 
surprise must have top priority in national 
security plans. If war breaks out tomorrow, 
the Air Force must be ready yesterday. 


2. Superiority of offense over defense will 
continue 

At the end of this war the offense had 
gained an enormous superiority over defense. 
The Maginot line psychosis has been ex- 
ploded. The new weapons—jet-propelled air- 
craft, guided missiles, atomic bombs, air- 
borne armies, etc., give great advantages to 
mobile elements over static. There is no 
known answer to the rocket or the atomic 
bomb once they are launched at the target. 
Not yet. 


3. Air power has come of age, with a strategy 
and tactics of its own 

This was the overwhelming lesson of our 
mass use of air power in this last war, the 
Americans operating by day and the British 
by night. 
4. Supersonic speed and vastly extended range 

change our defense strategy 


In the past attacks on us would have been 
sea-borne part of the way, e. g., Pearl Harbor. 
Now attacks can come across the Arctic re- 
gions and strike deep into the heart of the 
country. America is wide open at the top. 
Our frontier is the entire air over the Western 
Hemisphere clear up to the North Pole. 


5. War emergency fades into peace emergency 


Future potentials of surprise through the 
air dictate abandonment of the traditional 
distinction between war and peace establish- 
ments. The only difference will be one of 
size. There can be no difference in the neces- 
sity for constant readiness. 


6. New world situation 


World responsibility is thrust upon Amer- 
ica as a result of this last war. This time 
there will be no escape, no hideaway. Amer- 
ica, for our own security, must have a role 
analogous to that of the British Navy in the 
nineteenth century. In the air-power age 
that responsibility can be met only by an 
alert air force in being. 

7. Timing the build-up; stop disintegration 

There must never again be a question of 
race against time. There will be no time. 
There is no way to stock pile an air force. 
There is no way to maintain an air force ex- 
cept with adequate trained technical person- 
nel. The Air Force must be kept built up 
and ready. The first step is to stop this dis- 
astrous disintegration. 


8. Necessity for readiness to make a show of 
jJorce 


The Air Force is responsible not only to 
keep abreast of science and to defend the 
country but also to be available for a show 
of force if called upon by the Security Coun- 
cil of the United Nations Organization. To 
that the United States Government has al- 
ready agreed. 

Before Pearl Harbor we implemented a 
tragic contradiction. We maintained a dip- 
lomatic frontier on the Yangtze River. But 
cur armed frontier, to back up the diplo- 
matic maneuvers, was thousands of miles 
to the rear, in mid-ocean. Hence, the Jap- 
anese flouted international decency, seized 
Manchuria, and overran China on their own 
timetable. That impunity set the fashion 
for the Fascists and Nazis. 

Such a contradition weakens the pcsition 
of our diplomats, and lowers the prestige of 
the United States. In the air-power .ge, 
quick show of force, by international deci- 
sion, is the prime requisite to enforce peace. 


9. Unification; separate air force 


There are trends in history which even 
great nations can defy only at their peril. 
Such a trend is going on now as we move 
into the age of advanced air power. The dic- 
tate of the new strategy is centralized direc- 
tion to insure unity of command, to insure 
mass use of all forces in emergencies, to 
guard against surprise. The trend dictates a 
streamlined offensive defense. That can be 
achieved best through unification of the 
three armed services, with the Air Force en- 
joying co-equal status with the land and 
sea forces. The alternative of a separate 
Air Force is, in any case, an absolute neces- 
sity so that the Air Force can operate to its 
capacity in its peculiar medium, the air, 
which has three dimensions. 


10. Peace through air power 


Air power is the latest instrument devised 
by man for the spread of civilization. It 
succeeds the sailing ship, the steamship, the 
covered wagon, and the railroad in penetrat- 
ing and opening remote, unsettled areas of 
the earth. It supplements the automobile 
and tractor in economic activities, in large- 
scale agriculture, in forestry, fisheries, etc. 
It steps up the tempo of transport and com- 
munications, to unite nations, and to facili- 
tate the exchange of peoples and ideas, which 
is the absolutely necessary preliminary step 
to international understanding for peace. 

Air power, properly directed, can prevent 
that Third World War from ever coming into 
existence, as the instrument of strategy in 
peace as well as in war. 

The badge of a country’s air power is its 
air force. 











America is the most air-minded nation in 
the world. 

The question 
wrong? 

We are sure that Scott Field will not lag 
in contributing technical personnel to these 
national tasks of America. 

And we are sure that the town of Belle- 
ville will continue as a model of air-minded- 
ness in the new efa. 


is: Is our timing again 





President’s Disapproval of Appropria- 
tions Rescission Bill, H. R. 4407 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 14, 1946 


Mr, CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under permission granted today, I 
include the following memorandum of 
the President’s disapproval of H. R. 4407, 
dated December 22, 1945: 


MEMORANDUM OF DISAPPROVAL 


Iam withholding my approval of H. R. 4407, 
“Reducing certain appropriations and con- 
tract authorizations available for the fiscal 
7 year 1946, and for other purposes.” 

It is with sincere regiet that Iam unable to 
approve this legislation. In response to my 
communication of September 5, 1945, and in 
conformity with their own careful plans, the 
Appropriations Committees of the House and 
of the Senate held extended hearings and 
gave mature consideration to the readjust- 
ment of Executive programs and finances to 
the problems of <he reconversion period. The 
Congress has acted expeditiously and consid- 
erably to develop the basis for the continuing 
peacetime operations of the Government. It 
has demonstrated a fine spirit of economy in 
reducing appropriations without complicat- 
ing the delicate adjustment from wartime 
to peacetime functions, and without sacrific- 
ing the basic progress which has been made 
during the war years in the long-term devel- 
opment of Government activity. 

So far as the basic purpose of this bill 
rescinding appropriations is concerned, I am 
in thorough agreement with the action of the 
Congress. Far from wishing to sacrifice the 
care and effort which have gone into its de- 
velopment, I shall by Executive action pre- 
serve the full values of these rescission pro- 
visions in the exact terms which the Congress 
itself has approved. If these provisions stood 
alone I should gladly approve the bill. I have 
asked the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget to place these rescission amounts in 
i reserve, nonexpendable status, and so to 
advise the departments and agencies con- 
cerned. 

In addition to its effect on appropriations, 
however, the bill contains provisions which 
require our system of public employment of- 
. fices—now unified in a single national sys- 
tem—to be broken up within 100 days, and 
transferred to operation as 51 separate State 
and Territorial systems. 

While I believe such a transfer should be 
made at the proper time, I am convinced that 
this bill requires that it be made at the 
wrong time, and in the wrong way. Such a 
dispersion and transfer at this time would 
immeasurably retard our reemployment pro- 
gram. And as the basis for Federal-State co- 
operation, in a fundamental program of na- 
tional importance, the provisions of the bill 
dealing with the public employment offices 

re unsound and unwise from any point of 
view. 
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So far as the timing of the transfer is con- 
cerned, the period designated by this bill— 
the next 100 days—is the most disadvanta- 
geous that could have been chosen. It will 
result in a disrupted and inefficient employ- 
ment service at the very time when efficient 
operation is most vitally needed by veterans, 
workers, and employers. 

Our local public employment offices are 
now and will be during the next several 
months, in the midst of the peak work load 
in their history. This is because the offices 
are now engaged in counseling and placing 
millions of applicants who require individu- 
alized service. These applicants include 
able-bodied veterans seeking assistance in 
their readjustment to civilian life, handi- 
capped veteran- requiring even more time 
and guidance in finding the jobs most suit- 
able for them, anc uremployed war workers 
who are confronted by difficult readjustments 
because of substantial reductions in job op- 
portunities at their wartime skills and wage 
rates. 

At such a time, any change in manage- 
ment and direction is necessarily disruptive 
to the service. A change which would re- 
place our present single and unified manage- 
ment by 51 separate managements would be 
very harmful. Even with every effort by the 
States to promote a smooth transition, the 
transfer of some 23,000 employees to new con- 
ditions of employment, and the adjustment 
of operations to the requirements of 51 dif- 
ferent State agencies, will inevitably cause 
confusion and delay 

In my reconversion message of September 
6 to the Congress, I pointed out our national 
responsibilities and problems in connection 
with reemployment during the reconversion 
period. During this period, displaced war 
workers, and the veterans who are returning 
to civjlian life at the rate of more than a 
million per month, will need and have a right 
to expect from their National Government an 
effective job-counseling and placement serv- 
ice. These problems and responsibilities can- 
not, in a period when millions of veterans 
and other workers are moving across State 
lines, be met adequately through 51 separate 
and independent public employment service 

ystems, linked only by the necessarily re- 
mote and indirect influence of a Federal 
agency financing the State systems threugh 
grants-in-aid. 

For these reasons, I now repeat my recom- 
mendation that the transfer of our public 
employment offices to State operation be 
postponed until June 1947. The administra- 
tion is committed to returning the service to 
State operation, and that commitment will 
be carried through. But this is not the time. 

Apart from the timing of the transfer, the 
provisions of H. R. 4407 which govern the 
basis for Federal-State cooperation in the 
maintenance of public employment cffices do 
not assure that an adequate service will be 
available in all States 

The bill provides for the operation of public 
employment offices by the States under rules 
and regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
of Labor to carry out the provisions of the 
Wagner-Peyser Act. Operating costs would 
be met entirely by the Federal Government. 
These provisions of the bill would remain in 
effect for only a few months—the balance of 
the current fiscal year. 

The bill precludes the granting of funds to 
any State which is unable, or unwilling, to 
comply with the provisions of the bill or any 
requirement of the Secretary of Labor pur- 
suant to the provisions of the bill. 

A Federal-State cooperative program for a 
national system of public employment of- 
fices financed entirely by Federal funds must 
at least provide assurance as to two basic ob- 
jectives. The Federal Government must be 
sure that the essential services are being pro- 
vided through the States’ employment of- 
fices, and it must know that the offices are 
being operated with reasonable efficiency. 
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Under such a program, the Federal Govern- 
ment is not interested in prescribing minute 
or insignificant details concerning the Stat 
operation, but it does have a stake 
preservation of reasonable standards 
H. R. 4407 provides no effective protection 
for this national interest. If any State, for 
any reason, cannot or does not meet the 
minimum requirements, Federal grants can- 
not be made. But at the same time the Fed- 










































































eral Government itself is precluded L 
continuing the operation of public emp - 
ment office facilities in the State 

This means, in effect, that when there is a 


substantial failure to provide essential 
ices or to meet minimum standards of 
the Federal Government must ch 
between two ; which are both un- 


ciency, 


Iter tir . 
iternatives 


satisfactory. It must either acquiesce in the 
substandard operation—or, by withhold 
funds, it must deprive all of the State's « 


ployers, workers, and veter 
they need and to which they are entitled 

At a time of such acute emergency het 
employment offices d pr 
veterans with the with whi 
Congress has required they be provided, a1 
needed also to assist other unemployed work- 
ers in securing peacetime jobs—I cannot ap- 
prove legislation which, under some condi- 
tions, may offer only a choice between a 
substantially substandard service or no 
service at all. 

It seems clear to me that a matter of such 
grave importance as our public employment 
system deserves not only permanent legisia- 
tion, but legislation carefully and separatel 
considered. Issues of such a difficult and 
vital nature should not be dealt with as riders 
to appropriation bills. 

The fact is that our present legislation 
governing the operation of our cooperative 
Federal-State employment service system, en- 
acted in 1933, needs thorough revision in the 
light of changed conditions. Several bills 
now pending before both Houses of the Con- 
gress—H. R. 4437, 8. 1456, and S. 1510—are 
designed to accomplish this. Enactment of 
such permanent legislation is essential be- 
fore a transfer to State operation can 
be achieved in an efficient and orderly 
manner 

Adequate and uniform standards of serv- 
ice must be maintained and proper security 
for the personnel of the organization itse 
must be provided in a permanent way, if 
is to keep and attract the caliber cf per- 


ins of 





are needed to pr 


services 


back 





sonnel able and eager to perform its im- 
important tasks 

Only in this way can we provide a und 
and permanent basis for Federal-State co- 


operation in the maintenance of a post\ 
system of public employment offices which 
will meet the veterans, employer 


workers, and the Nation as a whole. 
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While I object to the specific me: 
which this bill proposes to carry out with 
respect to our employment service, I ol 
even more strongly to the legis] ve metnod 
employed for its enactment. To attach 
legislative rider to an appropriation | e- 
Stricts the President's exercise of his func- 
tions and is contrary to good government 

In view of my past legislative experience 
I realize the obligations of the Pt: d 
the Congress as a « rdinate bran 
Government. At the same time, I mu I 
equally aware of the constitutional res; 


sibility of the President to 





of the obligation of the Conpress t Dp 
him disc at responsibility 

The C 1 has | ced up 
President é y of considering bills fer 
approval or disapproval. It has always b 


the Congress to 
President’s exercise of this duty 
ing so many subjects into a sin 
he cannot disapprove an object 
without holding up necessary ie 

Partly in order to prevent tl ! it 
nas long been consid: 1 a fundame l 
principle that legislation on 


possible for 
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of policy ought not be combined with an 
appropriation measure. The present bill 
directly violates that principle. I am obliged 
to withhold my approval to some very ex- 
cellent legisation because of the cbjection- 
able practice which has been followed by at- 
taching this rider which I cannot possibly 
approve. 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 
THE WHITE HovusE, December 22, 1945, 


Enforcement of the Wagner Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
cF 


HON. FRANK E. HOOK 


OF MICHIGAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1946 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, in all the 
clamor and hysteria over troubled indus- 
trial relations, largely caused by big in- 
dustry’s sit-down strike against the 
American people, there have been half- 
baked demands for a whole battery of 
laws against labor—against the men and 
women who work for wages in this coun- 
try and who are the principal market for 
the goods that our economy can produce 
in such abundance. 

A few sober voices have pointed out 
that perhaps we do not need a new law 
so much as we have need of enforcement 
of laws already on the books, notably the 
Wagener Act. 

I am glad to be able to state today that 
the Wagner Act is now being enforced 
with respect to the costly, tragic, and un- 
necessary GM sit-down strike against the 
legally selected representatives of 325.000 
General Motors emdloye2s. 

Mr. Speaker, the NLRB yesterday is- 
sued a complaint against ihe GM Cor- 
poration, returnable within 10 days. 
This complaint is based largely upon the 
UAW-CIO charge filed November 8 and 
a supplemental charge dated November 
27, alleging that the $2,030,000,000 GM 
Corporation, after first claiming inability 
to pay, in its rejection of the union’s 
demands in its October 3 summary re- 
jection of the union’s wage demands, 
subsequently refused to support that 
claim of inability to pay and in fact 
changed its whole line of opposition to 
collective bargaining by setting up the 
contention that it was not claiming in- 
ability to pay and that ability to pay is 
not relevant to collective »Sargaining and 
negotiating a wage agreement with 
American wage earners. 

Personally, it has seemed to me that 
the Wagner Act might have been en- 
forced with somewhat more dispatch. 
The GM workers, who have been out on 
strike since November 21, have been liv- 
ing under jungle law, without the protec- 
tion of the Wagner Act, until this date. 
They have suffered substantial loss in 
wages. They have been willing to make 
an investment of more than $50,000,000 
in what they deem a home-front battle 
to win a peace of full production, full 
consumption, and full employment. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, BEFORE THE NATIONAL 
LABOR RELATIONS BOARD, SEVENTH REGION— 
IN THE MATTER OF GENERAL MOTORS CORP. AND 
INTERNATIONAL UNION, UNITED AUTOMOBILE, 
AIRCRAFT, AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT 
WORKERS OF AMERICA (UAW-CIO) —CHARGE 


Pursuant to section 10 (b) of the National 
Labor Relations Act, the undersigned hereby 
charges that General Motors Corp., at 3044 
West Grand Boulevard, Detroit 2, Mich., em- 
ploying 350,000 workers in the manufacture 
of automobiles, trucks, locomotives, electric 
refrigerators, engines, and other products and 
equipment, has engaged in and is engaging 
in unfair labor practices within the meaning 
of section 8, subsections (1) and (5), of said 
ac’, in that it, by its officers, agents, and em- 
ployees, pleaded financial inability to pay any 
wage increase whatsoever, while at the same 
time refusing to discuss with the union the 
corporation’s ability to pay a wage increase; 
refusing to disclose any information, essential 
to collective bargaining over the issue and 
peculiarly within the employer’s knowledge, 
in the form of data concerning its costs and 
financial position; 

Entered negotiations with an expressly 
stated predetermination not to permit ability 
to pay to become a subject of discussion in 
collective bargaining over wages; 

Deported itself in such a manner through- 
out negotiations as to discourage collective 
bargaining, by indicating repeatedly that its 
position would remain unchanged regardless 
of any facts, reasoning, or argument which 
might be advanced by the union during the 
course of negotiations, by absenting from bar- 
gaining conferences its authorized represent- 
atives competent to commit the corporation 
to wage agreements, leaving the union repre- 
sentatives to present their case to minor cor- 
poration representatives, and in general by 
indicating its contempt for the entire nego- 
tiations; 

Addressed lettcrs to its employees (those 
represented by the union and also those not 
represented by the union) at the outset of 
negotiations, emphasizing the futility of ne- 
gotiations and warning them of the inevita- 
bility of a strike; by doing so, interfering 
with, restraining and coercing employees in 
the exercise of the rights guaranteed them 
by section 7 of the act; 

In bad faith unduly delayed the inception 
of negotiations, and afte finally commenc- 
ing negotiations repeatedly refused to dis- 
cuss the union’s case during the course of 
its presentation; 

Made an illusory offer in bad faith impos- 
ing conditions it knew the union could not 
legally fulfill; 

Has demonstrated both by direct expres- 
sion and by action an intent not to reach an 
egreement. 

By the above and other acts, the corpora- 
tion by its officers end agents has refused 
and continues to refuse to bargain collec- 
tively with the union in Violation of section 
8, subsection 5, of the act. 

By the above and other acts the corpora- 
tion by its officers and agents has discour- 
aged and sought to discourage membership 
in, and activity on behalf of, the union of 
its employees, thus interf°ring with, re- 
straining, and coercing its employees in vio- 
lation of section 8, subsection 1, of the act. 

The undersigned further charges that said 
unfair labor practices are unfair labor prac- 
tices affecting commerce within the mean- 
ing of said ict 

Name and address of person or labor or- 
ganization making the charge. (If made by 
a labor organization, give also the full name, 
local number, and affiliation of organization, 
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and name and official position of the person 
acting for the organization.) 
INTERNATIONAL UNION, UAW-CIO, 
WaLtTerR P. REUTHER, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 8th 
day of November 1945, at Detroit, Mich. 
VioLa F. SMITH, 
Notary Public, ‘Vayne County, Mich. 
My commission expires September 5, 1947. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, BEFORE THE NA- 
TIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD, SEVENTH 
REGION—IN THE MATTER OF GENERAL MOTORS 
CORP. AND INTERNATIONAL UNION, UNITED 
AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND AGRICULTURAL IM- 
PLEMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA (UAW-CIO) — 
SUPPLEMENTARY CHARGE 


Pursuant to section 10 (b) of the National 
Labor Relations Act, the undersigned hereby 
supplements its original charge of November 
8 against the General Motors Corp. at 3044 
West Grand Boulevard, Detroit 2, Mich., &s 
follows: 

The refusal by the General Motors Corp. 
to accept the procedure of collective bar- 
gaining, constituting an unfair labor prac- 
tice within the meaning of section 8, sub- 
section (1) and (5) of said act, of which the 
undersigned complained in its original charge 
of November 8, 1945, led to and directly 
caused the strike which began November 21 
and which is presently continuing in the 
General Motors Corp. This refusal is in 
direct contravention of the declared policy of 
the United States, set forth in section 1 of 
the act: 

“The refusal by employers to accept the 
procedure of collective bargaining lead to 
strikes and other forms of industrial strife 
or unrest, which have the intent or the 
necessary effect of burdening or obstructing 
commerce. 

“It is hereby declared to be the policy ot 
the United States to eliminate the causes 
of certain substantial obstructions to the 
free flow of commerce and to mitigate and 
eliminate these obstructions when they have 
occurred by encouraging the practice and 
procedure of collective bargaining.” 

The refusal to engage in collective bar- 
gaining contained in the General Motors’ 
letter of November 26, issued in reply to the 
undersigned’s wire of November 25 (request- 
ing “further negotiating conferences” be- 
tween the union and corporation, togther 
with full participation by United States con- 
ciliators, “In the interest of promoting the 
earliest possible ‘air settlement of the cur- 
rent wage dispute’), is a direct incitement 
to a prolongation of this strike, in flagrant 
violation of the spirit and the letter of the 
National Labor Relations Act. 

The November 26 letter of the corporation 
states: 

“You broke off collective-bargaining nego- 
tiations by calling a strike on November 20. 
With a strike in progress you now request 
further negotiations with General Motors.’ 

The strike of November 21 was precipitated 
after the corporation refused to negotiate 
refused to engage in collective bargaining- 
as outlined in the criginal charge filed with 
the National Labor Relations Bcard—refused 
to permit active participation by Unitea 
States conciliators, and refused to accept 
arbitration, either in princ’ple or in the 
form proposed by the union. No counter 
proposal for conciliation, mediation, or ar- 
bitration was made by the corporation either 
before or after the strike was called. 

It is well-established Nationa] Labor Rela- 
tions Board doctrine that, regardless of the 
cause of a cstrike, the fact of its existence 
in no way removes the legal obligation of 
an employer to engage in collective bargain- 
ing with the representatives of his employees. 
An act which has as its declared purpose 
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the removal of a cause of strikes, in the 
form of refusal to bargain collectively, em- 
bodies an even greater obligation to engage 
in bargaining as a means of terminating 
strikes which occur as a result of such re- 
fusal. 

The statement in the corporation letter of 
November 26 that: 

“Unless you are now prepared to modify 
your unreasonable wage demand, abandon 
your attempt to negotiate wages on the basis 
of our past profits, assumed future profits, 
and our selling prices, and are now prepared 
to discuss wage demands on their merits, we 
do not think that anything can be gained by 
further discussion of the wage issue with your 
union at this time.” 


is a statement that the corporation will not 
discuss the wage issue further unless and 
until the union stands ready to abandon its 
right to bargain under the act. 

The corporation's obligation to bargain is 
not discharged by an offer to meet conditional 
upon union acceptance of limitations created 
arbitrarily and unilaterally by the corpora- 
tion. Since the union has repeatedly stated 
its willingness to scale down its wage de- 
mand if the facts show inability to pay, and 
since the corporation has repeatedly refused 
to offer even a 1-percent wage increase with- 
out a price increase, the corporation state- 
ment is an announcement that it does not 
recognize any obligation to engage in collec- 
tive bargaining under the National Labor 
Relations Act. 

By the above and other acts, the corpora- 
tion by its officers and agents has refused and 
continues to refuse to bargain collectively 
with the union in violation of section 8, sub- 
section 5, of the act. 

By the above and other acts the corpora- 
tion by its officers and agents has discouraged 
and sought to discourage membership in, and 
activity on behalf of, the union of its em- 
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ployees, thus interfering with, restraining 
and coercing its employees in violation of 
section 8, subsection 1, of the act. 

The undersigned further charges that said 
unfair labor practices are unfair labor prac- 
tices affecting commerce within the meaning 
of said act. 

INTERNATIONAL UNION—UAW-CIO, 
WALTER P. REUTHER, 
Detroit, Mich. 





Small Business the Key to Prosperity in 
the Seventh Congressional District of 
Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 14, 1946 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the following table shows the 
county location of and the total number 
of manufacturing establishments, whole- 
saling and retailing establishments, and 
the total business establishments in the 
Seventh Congressional District of Wis- 
consin. There are a total of 635 manu- 
facturing establishments, 4,742 whole- 
saling and retailing establishments, 5,377 
total business establishments, a total of 
4,944 owners and a total of 21,755 em- 
ployees finding employment in the busi- 
nesses in the Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict of Wisconsin. 
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This Seventh Wisconsin Cungressional 
District is typical of most congressional 
districts represented in Washington. 

Only a few counties contain bigger 
cities. Most contain small cities and vil- 
lages. Small business is the backbone of 
the business system in these counties. 

Most of the families in these smaller 
places depend upon these smaller busi- 
nesses for employment and economic 
security. 

These small businesses need help and 
protection; they are not organized, nor 
do they have many ways to get their story 
to their Representatives in Congress. 

As is evident in the table, the Seventh 
Congressional District of Wisconsin is 
very much the home of small businesses. 


| | 
A large percentage of these small busi- 
nesses are closely tied in with the farm- 
ing business. The near 30,000 farms are 
family sized units averaging approxi- 
mately 120 acres each with about half 
the acreage under cultivation. 

While dairy farming is the main type, 
we have the world’s largest fox farms, 
other types of farming include potato, 
poultry, beef, and specialty farming 
units. 

The prices of agricultural products are 
of interest not only to the farmers but 
also to the small business groups whether 
they be doctor, dentist, barber, lawyer, 
banker, hotel operator, filling station 
operator, grocer, dry goods merchant, 
canning factory operator, feed-mill oper- 
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ato,, or feed-mill dealer. The agricul- 
tural prices have a direct bearing on the 
profits and take-home pay of the busi- 
nessmen in nearly all of the business 
establishments in the Seventh District 

You will note that of the 5.377 business 
establishments 4,944 of them are owner 
operated. 

The amount of wages paid the employ- 
ees in nearly all these businesses is de- 
pendent upon the price of farm products. 
This not only includes the wages paid 
in the canning factories and dairy plants 
that process the farm products but also 
is reflected in the wages and salaries of 
the employees in the many small busi- 
nesses of the district. In fact agricul- 
tural prices most assuredly influence and 
often determine the take-home pay of 
a large percentage of the 21,755 employ- 
ees in the small businesses of the dis- 
trict, and when prices are low it is re- 
flected in the whole economy of the 
district. . 

Without question, small businesses are 
to expand. First, they will increase in 
number to offset their share of the 500,000 
in the United States that were closed 
during the war period. There will be the 
normal increase due to increased popula- 
tion and there will be other increases due 
to the fact that many people will want 
to be their own boss. 

We all realize that many business ven- 
tures fail under normal times, but there 
are sO many straws in the wind and so 
many factors that will be conducive to 
new small business expansion that this 
expansion is most assuredly in the pic- 
ture of tomorrow. 

These small businesses, like all other 
groups, must continue to be vigilant and 
see to it that they have fair consideration 
in legislation comparable to all the other 
groups of our society. 

I am indebted to Mr. H. L. Post for the 
table. Mr. Post has always been in close 
contact with the development of small 
business of the district and has been very 
active in the civic development of the 
district. 








Army Versus Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1946 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks and include 
an editorial, I wish to submit herein a 
copy of an editorial from the Washing- 
ton Post, of date December 21, 1945, en- 
titled “Army Versus Navy,” as follows: 

ARMY VERSUS NAVY 

When the President disclaimed any inten- 
tion of muzzling the armed services on the 
subject of his unification message to Con- 
gress, he showed a Christmas charity, but 
the fact remains that the unseemly battle 
between Army and Navy over the issue of 
his message has been conducted in violation 
of the law. That battle has not been waged 
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without funds. Brochures have been printed, 
speeches delivered throughout the country, 
and other ‘expenditures entailed. The cost 
must have been pretty sizable. According 
to the Criminal Code, this is a misuse of 
public funds. Section 201 says: 

“No part of the money appropriated by 
any act shall, in the absence of express au- 
thorization by Congress, be used directly or 
indirectly to pay for any personal service, 
advertisement, telegram, telephone, letter, 
printed or written matter, or other device 
intended or designed to influence in any 
manner a Member of Congress, to favor or 
oppose, by vote or Otherwise, any legislation 
or appropriation by Congress, whether be- 
fore or after the introduction of any bill or 
resolution proposing such legislation or ap- 
propriation.” 

This section of our Criminal Code, which 
was passed on July 11, 1919, appears to us 
to implicate a good many of the higher-ups, 
both military and civilian, in the War and 
Navy Departments. A single department is 
the object of several bills before Congress 
Since their introduction both of the armed 
services have laid down a barrage of propa- 
ganda for or against, yet, without the ex- 
press authorization of Congress. It has been 
a spectacle which should give the American 
people pause. But for the immense powers 
vested in the military in wartime, it could 
not have been possible. The fighting is 
over, but the military appears not to real- 
ize that the civilian again is king. What we 
have witnessed of late underlines the grave 
reminder in the Presidential message that 
civilian supremacy is next to equality before 
the law among the pillars of our American 
institutions. The propagandizing with which 
the people have been assailed constitutes a 
misdemeanor punishable by fine or impris- 
onment and removal from office. 


Compulsory Military Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. W. ROBINSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1946 


Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including a letter on the subject of 
compulsory military training, which was 
sent to me by the First Presidency of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints. This letter, in my opinion, gives 
a very complete analysis of this subject: 

CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST 
OF LaTTER-Day SAINTS, 
OFFICE OF THE FIRST PRESIDENCY, 

Sa’t Lake City, Utah, December 14, 1945 
The Honcrable J. W. RoBINSON, 

The House of Representative 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar Mr. ROBINSON: Press reports have for 
some months indicated that a determined 
effort is in making to establish in this coun- 
try npulsory universal military training 
designed to draw into military training and 
service the entire youth of the Nation. We 
had hoped that mature reflection might lead 
the proponents of such a policy to abandon 
it. We have felt and still feel that such a 
policy would carry with it the gravest dangers 
to our Republic. 

It now appears that the proponents of the 
policy have persuaded the administration to 
adopt it in what on its face is a modified 
form. We deeply regret this, because we dis- 
like to find ourselves under the necessity of 


opposing any policy so sponsored. However, 
we are so persuaded of the rightfulness of 
our position, and we regard the policy so 
threatening to the true purposes for which 
this Government was set up, as set forth in 
the great preamble to the Constitution, that 
we are constrained respectfully to invite 
your attention to tne following consider- 
ations: 

1. By taking our sons at the most impres- 
sionable age of their adolescence and putting 
them into Army camps under rigorous mili- 
tary discipline we shall seriously endanger 
their initiative, thereby impairing one of the 
essential elements of American citizenship. 
While on its face the suggested plan might 
not seem to visualize the army-Camp train- 
ing, yet there seems little doubt that our 
military leaders contemplate such a period, 
with similar recurring periods after the boys 
are placed in the Reserves. 

2. By taking our boys from their homes 
we shall deprive them of parental guidance 
and control at this important period of their 
youth, and there is no substitute for the care 
and love of a mother for a young son. 

3. We shall take them out of school and 
suffer their minds to be directed in other 
channels, co that very many of them, after 
leaving the Army, will never return to finish 
their schooling, thus over a few years mate- 
rially reducing the literacy of the whole 
Nation. 

4. We shall give opportunity to teach our 
sons, not only the way to kill but also, in too 
many cases, the desire to kill, thereby in- 
creasing lawlessness and disorder, to the con- 
sequent upsetting of the stability of our na- 
tional society. Gcd said at Sinai, “Thou 
shalt not kill.” 

5. We shall take them from the refining, 
enobling character-building atmosphere of 
the home and place them under a drastic dis- 
cipline in an environment that is hostile to 
most of the finer and nobler things of home 
and of life. 

6. We shall make our sons the victims of 
systematized allurements to gamble, to drink, 
to smoke, to swear, to associate with lewd 
women, to be selfish, idle, irresponsible save 
under restraint of force, to be common, 
coarse, and vulgar—all contrary to and de- 
structive of the American home. 

7. We shall deprive our sons of any ade- 
quate religious training and activity during 
their training years, for the religious element 
of Army life is both inadequate and ineffec- 
tive 

8. We shall put them where they may be 
indoctrinated with a wholly un-American 
view of the aims and purposes of their indi- 
vidual lives, and of the life of the whole 
people and Nation, which are founded on the 
ways of peace, whereas they will be taught 
to believe in the ways of war. 

9. We shall take them away from all par- 
ticipation in the means and measures of 
production to the economic loss of the whole 
Nation. 

10. We shall lay them open to wholly 
erroneous ideas of their duties to themselves, 
to their family, and to society in the matter 
of independence, self-sufficiency, individual 
initiative, and what we have come to call 
American manhood. 

11. We shall subject them to encourage- 
ment in a belief that they can always live off 
the labors of others through the Govern- 
ment or otherwise. 

12. We shall make possible their building 
into a military caste which from all human 
experience bodes ill for that equality and 
unity which must always characterize the 
citizenry of a republic. 

13. By creating an immense standing army, 
we shall create to our liberties and free insti- 
tutions a threat foreseen and condemned by 
the founders of the Republic, and by the 
people of this country from that time till 
now. Great standing armies have always 
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been the tools of ambitious dictators to the 
destruction of freedom. 

14. By the creation of a great war machine, 
we shall invite and tempt the waging of war 
against foreign countries, upon little or no 
provocation; for the possession of great mili- 
tary power always breeds thirst for domina- 
tion, for empire, and for a rule by might, 
not right. 

15. By building a huge armed establish- 
ment, we shall belie our protestations of 
peace and peaceful intent and force other 
nations to a like course of militarism, so 
placing upon the peoples of the earth crush- 
ing burdens of taxation that with their pres- 
ent tax load will hardly be bearable, and that 
will gravely threaten our social, economic, 
and governmental systems. 

16. We shall make of the whole earth one 
great military camp whose separate armies, 
headed by war-minded officers, will never rest 
till they are at one another's throats in what 
will be the most terrible contest the world has 
ever seen. 

17. All the advantages for the protection of 
the country offered by a standing army may 
be obtained by the National Guard system, 
which has proved so effective in the past and 
which is unattended by the evils of entire 
mobilization. 

Responsive to the ancient wisdom, “Train 
up a child in the way he should go, and when 
he is old he will not depart from it,” obedient 
to the divine message that heralded the birth 
of Jesus the Christ, the Saviour and Re- 
deemer of the world, “Peace on earth, good 
will toward men,” and knowing that our Con- 
stitution and the Government set up under 
it were inspired of God and should be pre- 
Served to the blessing not only of our own 
citizenry but as an example to the blessing 
of all the world, we have the honor respect- 
fully to urge that you do your utmost to 
defeat any plan designed to bring about the 
compulsory military service of our citizenry. 
Shoula it be urged that our complete arma- 
ment is necessary for our safety, it may be 
confidently replied that a proper foreign 
policy, implemented by an effective diplo- 
macy, can avert the dangers that are feared. 
What this country needs and what the world 
needs is a will for peace, not war. God will 
help our efforts to bring this about. 

Respectfully submitted 

GEO. ALBERT SMITH, 
J. REVEEN CLARK, Jr., 
Davin O. McKay, 

The First Presidency. 


Ceiling Prices on Cetton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 14, 1946 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I enclose herewith a concurrent res- 
olution adopted by the Senate of South 
Carolina under date of January 8, 1946: 


Concurrent resolution requesting the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
of America to prohibit ceiling prices being 
placed upon cotton 


Be it resolved by the senate (the house of 
representatives concurring), That the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
of America are hereby earnestly requested 
that they do all in their power to prohibit 
a ceiling price being placed upon the sale 
and purchase of cotton. 
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Surplus Property Disposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROGER C. SLAUGHTER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1946 


Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave granted to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
letters: 


SurPLuS Property ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., December 26, 1945. 
Hon. RocEer C, SLAUGHTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN SLAUGHTER: In an ex- 
tension of your remarks which appears on 
page A5500 of the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RecorpD, volume 91, part 13, there 
is included a letter of November 27, 1945, 
from Mayor John B. Gage, of Kansas City, 
Mo., concerning the administration of the 
Surplus Property Act of 1944 

Mayor Gage addressed an identical letter 
of the same date to Senator Frank P. Briccs 
which was forwarded to this Administration 
for consideration and comment. A copy of 
our reply to Senator Brices is enclosed. We 
thought you might wish to know of our cor- 
respondence on this subject and to have an 
expression of our views on the points men- 
tioned by Mayor Gage. 

We would welcome an opportunity to fur- 
nish additional information in the event our 
reply to Senator Briccs leaves any questions 
unanswered. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. Stuart SYMINGTON, 
Administrator. 





SURPLUS PROPERTY ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., December 19, 1945, 
Hon. Frank P. Briccs, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Briccs: This is in reply to 
your letter of November 30, 1945, enclosing a 
letter from Mayor John B. Gage, of Kansas 
City, Mo., which is returned herewith. We 
apologize for the delay in making reply. 

SPA Regulation No. 2, issued November 16, 
1945 (copies enclosed), is designed to give 
Government agencies and State and local 
governments full oppaqrtunity to purchase 
personal property under the priorities granted 
in the Surplus Property Act. This regulation 
was prepared with the cooperation, sugges- 
tions, and assistance of the Council of State 
Governments, the United States Conference 
of Mayors, the National Association of 
County Officials, and the National Institute 
of Governmental Purchasing. 

The sales to Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments have greatly increased in the last 
4 months. For example, in the case of con- 
sumer goods, the sales to these priority claim- 
ants in November 1945 were 25 percent of the 
total sales of consumers goods as compared 
to less than 10 percent in July 1945. 

Apparently, there is some misunderstand- 
ing concerning the application of 40 percent 
discount granted under SPA Regulation No. 
14 (copies enclosed). This discount is not 
applied against the original cost of the 
property to the owning agency. Paragraph 
(b) of section 8314.9 of the regulation pro- 
vides that the disposal agencies shall allow 
from the fair value of the property a dis- 
count of 40 percent. Such fair value shall 
not be greater than the lowest price which is 
offered to any trade level at the time the 
surplus property is purchased by the prior- 





ity claimant. This formula—fair value 
minus 40 percent—enables the local govern- 
ments, as well as the other eligible claim- 
ants, to acquire surplus property at a low 
cost. 

Mayor Gage apparently does not agree with 
respect to the policy of selling surplus prop- 
erty on an “as is—where is” basis. We hold 
that this method of sale is consistent with 
the objectives of the Surplus Property Act. 
The primary purpose of making offerings on 
an “as is” basis is to achieve a prompt utili- 
zation of surplus property. This could not 
be accomplished if all goods were not made 
available for purchase until after the dis- 
posal agency had determined the exact condi- 
tion of each item. Such determination would 
require unpacking, examination, sorting, 
testing, classification, and other processing. 
There are many hundreds of thousands of 
different items, and if this were done in every 
case the interval between declaration by an 
owning agency and acquisition by the pur- 
chaser would be much longer than is the case 
at the present time. Of course, this process- 
ing would also result in higher costs to the 
buy+rs. It ts our opinion, therefore, that the 
advantages of selling surplus property on an 
“as is” basis—prompt disposals at minimum 
costs—uare shared equally by the buyer and 
the seller. 

The policy of requiring the purchaser to 
pay for handling and transportation charges 
conforms to established commercial prac- 
tices. 

The complaint of Mayor Gage has been 
brought to the attention of the Kansas City 
Office of the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration, and if, in the future, he feels that 
priority claimants are not receiving treatment 
in accordance with the Surplus Property Act 
we would welcome specific information so 
that we can investigate and take remedial 
action 

Sincerely yours, 
W. Stuart SYMINGTON, 
Administrator. 








Are the People Out of Step With the 


President in Regard to USES? The 
Apparent Arswer Is “Yes” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRISENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1946 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I have had many letters in sup- 
port of legislation to return the employ- 
ment services to the State. These letters 
have come from both the employees and 
the employers. There must be merit to 
their position or there could not be such 
unanimity of agreement. 

The following letter of January 10, 
1946, voices the opinion of the Wisconsin 
State Federation of Labor in regard to 
the USES: 

WISCONSIN STATE FEDERATION oF LABOR, 
Milwaukee, Wis., January 10, 1946. 
Hon. REIp F. Murray, 
United States Congressman, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR CONGRESSMAN: At the semiannual 
meeting of the General Executive Board of 
the Wisconsin State Federation of Labor ac- 
tion was taken instructing the officers of 
this federation to prevail upon the Members 
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of Congress to use their influence to return 
the employment services to State control 

The board, in making its decision, felt that 
employment service under War Manpower 
control during the war, the period for which 
it was loaned by the State to the Federal 
Government, has now outlived its usefulne 
and that it is now a question of local con- 
cern which can best be administered by State 
agencies. 

We therefore urge you to use your good 
Offices to the end that the service of the USES 
be immediateiy returned to State control 

Very truly yours, 
CeorcE A. HASERMAN 
Pr f , 


' 
ines 





Wm. Nacorene 
Secretary-Treasurer 





Whet United States Has Given in Wealth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1946 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Louis Bromfield: 
Wuat Unitep Statrs Has GIVEN IN WEALTH 

(By Louis Bromfield) 


I have just been reading a file of clippings 


from British papers commenting upon 
American loan. None of it is very nice read- 
ing and little of it is reasonable readin 
What impressed me most were three thing 
First, the complete misunderstanding by 


people trained in the Lord Keynes sch 
economy of the vast differences in the t 





of the two national economies; second, the 
lack of understanding or the deliberate re- 
fusal to admit the true causes of England's 
position; third, the shortness of mem 
with regard to the causes of the Sec 1 ar 
indeed, the First W d War 

In most of the ec rials we an 

simply abused for not n 
valuable dollars without interest iv 
out limit to Great Britain In near eve 
case there was no mention whatever 
cancellation of the cigantic ¢ ows 1 

t World Wa e f 
ed twenty-seven bill 

ir Li ar The cancellation cf es 
World War was of much ke I 
than that of lend-lease, although in the e1 


they come to the same thing 

In both cases what we furnished ther 
infinitely more important than 1 ev. Y¥ 
can replenish money. You can even 
on presses when you get a little 


But what we gave England in both w 
real wealth cut out of the very hea! 
Nation. We gave them iron, oil, food, timber, 
clothing, copper, nickel—indeed, all the } 
cious commodities which ; the true foun 
dation of our wealth and our pi 
CANNOT BE REPLACED 

Most of these things we can never repla 
save by buying them from other é 
when our own stocks are exhausted, and 
of them are far nearer exhaustion tl m 
citizens understand. To Lord Keynes and t 
the British bankers and industrialists these 


precious commodities do not have the same 
vital importance, because Ens 
is not founded upon such things but u 
lending money, processing raw mate 


land’s economy 
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from colonies and other nations, then selling 
them again to other nations and colonies. 

In both wars we lent and eventually gave 
them much more than money. What we 
gave them they could not have gotten any- 
where else in the world. 

In none of the clippings is there any rec- 
ognition of the fact that in a changed world 
any loan to Great Britain is a bad loan and 
that no matter what happens it will turn 
out, both loan and interest, to be a gift. 

As I have written before, in this changing, 
complex world the day of the banking, proc- 
essing nations without real wealth, attempt- 
ing to control vast, scattered markets and 
sources of raw materials is on the way out. 
No matter what happens, no matter how 
much money we should pour into England, 
there will never be any return to the power 
and prosperity of the days before 1914. 


LOAN IS APPRAISED 


It is a good thing to make certain that the 
British people have more to eat and more to 
wear, that they have better housing that 
we help them to renovate and make efficient 
the industries which should have been refo- 
vated and made efficient even before the 
First World War. But it is hypocrisy on both 
sides to pretend that even a loan of nearly 
$5,000,000,000 is, in any form, a real business 
deal between two equally powerful nations 
with equally bright futures or that the 
United States is making a loan backed by 
the securities that would be demanded even 
by a country bank. It is simply not so and 
to pretend it is pure, unadulterated Anglo- 
Saxon hypocrisy and self-deceit on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

As to shortness of memory, the British have 
forgotten, perhaps conveniently, where lie 
many of the roots of this war—in Lord John 
Simon’s deceit which condoned the Japanese 
invasion of Manchuria, in Lord Halifax's non- 
intervention policy in Spain, in Samuel 
Hoare’s connivance with Laval and Mussolini, 
in Great Britain’s refusal to back up the 
French when Hitler marched into the Rhine. 
Hitler himself admitted such action would 
have ruined him. In Chamberlain’s pa- 
thetic attempts at appeasement and peace 
in our time, and most of all the tory British 
desire and the desire of most of her bank- 
ers and industrialists to sabotage the Ger- 
man Republic as a Socialist state and to 
build up the Nazis as a barrier against bol- 
shevism. 

MATTER OF RECORD 


These facts are all matters of record to- 
gether with countless others. Great Britain 
got the war which all these actions asked for. 
In all that, we were guiltless or nearly guilt- 
less. The balance of power was no affair of 
ours. Today Great Britain has the socialism 
that its bankers and industrialists and tory 
statesmen hated and feared. In view of all 
these things, it seems a little fantastic that 
We are once again called Uncle Shylock. 

Ine British deserve all the praise in the 
world for their heroism and we had to help 
them in order in the long run to save our- 
selves. The question is—How long does such 
a pattern continue? Zukhov has already 
complained of the great number of German 
troops still not demobilized in the British 
zone of occupied Germany. He has asked 
why? 

Is it the old pattern beginning over again 
with Germany on England's side, this time 
against Russia? That is a pattern which is 
already a couple of centuries old and has 
given birth to war after war. The Atlantic 
Charter is already thrown out of the window 
in Java, in Malaya, in Hong Kong, in Greece. 

I am not and never have been an isola- 
tionist. I am just growing a little tired of a 
pattern that is a little old and worn out. 
Sentiment is all right, but it seems to me 
tha‘ even to sentiment there is a limit when 


it involves ourselves and our children and 
grandchildren. 

History will probably look upon lend-lease 
as the costliest gift ever made by one nation 
to another in history for it wasn’t a gift of 
money which is so important to Lord Keynes. 
It was real wealth, torn out of our vitals and 
belonging in reality to generations of Ameri- 
cans as yet unborn. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1946 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, from the 
Birmingham Age-Herald, published at 
Birmingham, Ala., on Saturday morning, 
January 12, 1946, I have clipped the at- 
tached complimentary and truthful ar- 
ticle regarding the city and county of 
Spartanburg, S. C., as described by John 
Temple Graves. I include the same as a 
part of my remarks in the REeEcorp, as 
follows: 


THIS MORNING 
(By John Temple Graves) 
TIME MARCHES ON 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—Time is marching at 
quickstep here. Yet it carries baggage. The 
baggage is precious and is needed at each 
arrival. This community has come to be the 
most important textile one in the world and 
at the same time one of the most important 
agricultural ones. Spartanburg produces 
more than $166,000,000 worth of textiles each 
year, giving the county first rank in America 
in cotton-textile manufacture. At the same 
time its rolling red hills produce annually 
nearly 50,000 bales of cotton and 4,500 car- 
loads of peaches. The peaches are something 
new, but already they rank in value with 
cotton. A swiftly growing livestock indus- 
try will rank with both one day. 

And oh, how they know here that the 
South’s greatest new market is the South. 
And oh, how they appreciate the fmportance 
of being science-minded, civic-minded, char- 
acter-minded, hope-minded. The news- 
papers breathe it in print. The Kiwanis 
Club was electric with it as Duncan Sulli- 
van Burnside turned the presidential gavel 
over to Lowell Talmadge Lister the other 
evening. A great factor determining the 
future of this county, vows the chamber of 
commerce in a teeming bulletin, “is the io- 
cal demand for industrial products—demand 
from industry itself as well as demand from 
individual citizens.” 

“Piedmont” means foothills. This city 
of the Piedmont believes in foothills, espe- 
cially Appalachian ones. The hills for am- 
bition, the feet for marching and for mod- 
est appreciation of distance to go. Young 
William A. Townes, editor and publisher of 
the Spartanburg Herald, who belongs to one 
of the oldest families in this State and who 
has been learning in such distances as Okla- 
homa and Ohio to appreciate what a future 
his State has with its past, is preparing here 
with modern methods and ancient loves to 
push the Piedmont in all the directions of 
great living. There is something called the 
Piedmont Club. Outside it is Queen Vic- 
toria’s—was once the stately nineteenth cen- 
tury home of the Montgomery family. But 
when you go inside you have skipped 50 
years. All is smooth, beautiful, postmod- 
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ernity, even to the extent of a manager 
trained in the elite vicinities of Bar Harbor, 
Maine. 

Out at the old home of Judge and Mrs, 
T. S. Sease (she was Eunice Calhoun, grand- 
niece of John C.): you stand at a hearthside 
where the great Calhoun himself once sipped 
toddy (my own father, too, later)—and hear 
talk of Petrillo, Truman, Stalin, atomic 
power, and the future of cotton. Yes; they 
carry baggage here. In Morgan Square, 
heart of the city, only the monument to 
Gen. Daniel Morgan, hero of the Revolu- 
tionary Battle of Cowpens, orients you to a 
picture of that same square in 1884. Every 
building has been torn down and replaced 
with a new one in that interval. But Mor- 
gan goes on being there, looking it all over, 
sometimes exercising a wise veto. 

And do you know what their great baggage 
is as they travel, dear friends and fellow cit- 
izens of the atomic age? It is a sense of hu- 
man excellence, through education and the 
Lord. They will tell you that they are a city 
brought into being by educational institu- 
tions founded in love of God, depending quite 
literally upon these for growth and present 
substance. The first impetus to the little vil- 
lage this once was came from Wofford Col- 
lege, founded in 1854 by a Methodist minister 
and owned today by the church. Then came 
the now famous Converse College, founded 
in 1889 by Presbyterians. And Spartanburg 
Junior College, established in 1911 as a textile 
school, owned today by the Methodist Church 
of America, is one of the first institutions in 
America to inaugurate a work study plan en- 
abling young people to earn their way as they 
get their education. If this school had a less 
localized name, it would rank with Berea in 
national attention. 

And what do they do with their money, 
these people of Spartanburg? One thing they 
do is invest it in Spartanburg, in South Caro- 
lina, in the South. Another is to put it intoa 
newly created civic humanitarian fund whose 
directors appropriate the income of nearly 
half a million dollars to what will most serve 
the health, educational, or spiritual needs of 
the people, individually or as a whole. Only 
in Winston-Salem is here another such in- 
stitution. 

A city of balanced and balancing economy. 
A city where economy itself is balanced with 
those best things money can buy or has 
bought and with even better ones that can’t 
be bought. That is Spartanburg, S. C. I 


am glad to be living in the same South with 
it. 


Taking Stock of President Truman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. RALPH E. CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 14, 1946 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial ap- 
pearing in the Chicago Daily News of 
January 4, 1946: 


TAKING STOCK OF PRESIDENT TRUMAN 


President Truman last night called on the 
Nation to take stock of itself. His speech 
affords the opportunity for taking stock of 
President Truman. 

There was the familiar earnestness, sin- 
cerity, and humility. There was no pre- 
tense that all is well in this troubled land. 
There was a final appreciation of the fact 











that our domestic confusion is beginning to 
threaten our position in world affairs. 

He attempted to rally the people of the 
country to support of a program that Con- 
gress has in large part neglected. But the 
program is not clear and the call did not 
ring. 

One need go no further than his own words 
for proof that the administration does not 
know which of two opposite evils threatens 
the country first, which it is fighting. 

It fears both inflation and deflation, not 
merely as one might follow the other, but 
simultaneously, and it is fighting both at 
once. It has tramped down with both feet 
on the accelerator and the brake. When you 
and I do that, we kill the engine, and that 
is not very different from what is happen- 
ing to industr). 

Notwithstanding the enormous inflationary 
forces put into play by war expenditure and 
Government borrowing, President Truman 
was sold by the labor elements in his ad- 
nrinistration and counsels that the main 
threat was deflation. 

President Roosevelt tried much more con- 
sistently throughout the war to hold wages 
and prices in line together, but since the end 
of hostilities President Truman has thrown 
the full force of the administration behind 
the inflation of wages and labor costs, while 
declaring (as he did again last night in his 
most emphatic tones) that we must hold the 
line on prices. 

Secretary Schwellenbach told the oil indus- 
try that wages must rise more than 15 per- 
cent by the hour. President Truman pro- 
posed a 22-percent increase for Government 
employees. Even before this inflationary 
ground swell has taken effect, while much of 
industry is strike bound or strike threatened 
over the limits of the increase, prices are 
rising on uncontrolled items and production 
is jammed in many of the controlled lines. 

It is foolish to suppose or dishonest to 
pretend that wage rates throughout the Na- 
tion can rise as far as even the administra- 
tion proposes (by example and precept) with- 
out a substantial rise in prices, too. 

The assumption is probably pretense. 
Washington is full of people who really be- 
lieve that a measure of inflation, including 
prices, is not only desirable hut necessary to 
reduce the burden of the national debt. 
While it might accomplish this, it would have 
the evil consequences that President Truman 
outlined. 

Considering the forces making for it, in- 
flation is the real threat, but the major part 
of President Truman’s program ever since 
VJ-day has assumed the contrary. Ee de- 
cries inflation and says we must hold the line 
on prices, but he helps to build up the pres- 
sures that threaten to break the line. 

So we have his insistence on higher wages 
throughout Government and industry, higher 
unemployment insurance, higher minimum 
wages, and kindred measures each of which 
will twist the spiral higher if it becomes ef- 
fective. 

We have no sympathy with the tactics by 
which any committee prevents or delays ac- 
tion on any measure pending in Congress. 
We hope President Truman’s appeal does 
blast loose every item of his program that is 
log-jammed, so that there can be a decision 
on all, and affirmative action on many. 

But as a remedy for what ails us, some of 
the program is a fraud. He says it is im- 
portant that Congress pass a full employment 
bill such as he favors. For the present emer- 
gency, it is utterly unimportant whether it 
passes either the Senate bill, the House bill, 
or no bill at all. 

Public works are the principal means by 
which this kind of legislation means to guar- 
antee full employment. But today’s unem- 
ployment is the result of bottlenecks of ma- 
terials and manpower—including the bottle- 
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neck of voluntary, purposeful unemployment 
threatening to engulf much of major in- 
dustry. 

What sense would there be in a big pro- 
gram of public works at a time when a man 
cannot buy a few sticks of lumber to build a 
bookcase—or a garage to shelter an auto (if 
he could buy an auto)—to say nothing of 
the materials for a house? 

With President Truman we deplore the 
withdrawal of General Motors from the fact- 
finding procedure intended to settle the 
automobile strike. With him we believe a 
legal basis must be found to facilitate the 
settlement of such disputes. But he did not 
answer the questions that General Motors 
raised in withdrawing. 

It was no disagreement about facts that 
produced the General Motors deadlock, it is 
now apparent; it is a disagreement, or con- 
fusion, about theories. 

The union, and the President’s commission, 
have proclaimed a new theory of wage fixing, 
without precedent in American labor nego- 
tiations. This is the theory that a future 
estimate of a single corporation's ability 
should determine the wages it shall pay; but 
it is not clear whether it should also deter- 
mine the wages of other units in the in- 
dustry, regardless of their ability to pay. 

Perhaps the Board, which may report to- 
day, will say what scope should be given to 
the theory, and what limitations. If so, 
perhaps President Truman will adopt the 
Board’s theory as his own. But it is the 
theory, and not the facts, that has been the 
sticking point. 

Congress may have to legislate concerning 
the theory as well as the facts. If Congress 
is confused, the President has not shown 
that he sees the issue clearly. 





Navy Announces Details of New Gl 
Uniform—Movement Started by Leib 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1946 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 1, 1946, the Navy Department offi- 
cially announced that it had finally given 
in to the zipper age and that the bell- 
bottom trousers, jumpers, and so forth, 
representing a moth-eaten tradition 
honoring Gead heroes of another nation, 
were to be discarded. 

This statement culminated a long and 
extended fight to scrap the present 
uniform. Some years ago Joseph Leib, 
now legislative director of the American 
Veterans of World War II—Amvets— 
launched a private campaign to have the 
outmoded uniform replaced by one of a 
more modern design. It all started in 
this way: One day a Navy man, embit- 
tered because he had to wear the so- 
called Little Lord Fauntleroy suit, called 
upon Leib, pointing out to him the many 
disadvantages of the tight-drawn trou- 
sers around the hips and the big flaring 
bottoms at the ankles, also the lack of 
pockets. 

Leib undertook an investigation and 
found that the black neckerchief, which 
sailors drape about their necks, repre- 
sented a continuous mourning for Lord 
Nelson, hero of the British Navy. The 
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13 trouser buttons commemorates the 
Thirteen Original Colonies, while the 
three white collar stripes were for the 
three sea victories of Lord Nelson. In 
addition the big flowing square collar 
was designed in the early days of the 
British Navy to catch the tar that sail- 
ors used on their heavily greased pig- 
tails and the white hat was designed to 
use as a bucket to bail out a boat. 

Leib thought that it Was about time for 
a change and went out to do something 
about it. He prepared articles for news- 
papers. When the going was hard he 
called upon the assistance of Members 
of Congress. He wrote Senate bill 1082 
to provide for changing the design of the 
uniform of enlisted personnel of the 
Navy and the Coast Guard and have it 
conform in basic design to the uniform 
worn by commissioned and warrant offi- 
cers of the Navy and Coast Guard. Then 
he prepared the speech that Senator 
LANGER delivered on the Senate floor on 
June 15, 1945—pages 6194—6201—which 
threw the Chamber in stitches. In the 
midst of this address Senator BARKLEY, 
majority leader of the Senate, walked 
over to Senator LANGER and assured him 
that if he would “call off the dogs” that 
he—BarRKLEY—would make it his own 
personal business to see to it that the 
uniform would be changed. 

Senator BaRKLEY kept his word and 
now the outmoded uniform is about to 
be discarded. Here is the announce- 
ment as made by the Navy: 

[From the Washington Evening Star, 
of January 1, 1946] 
NAVY TESTS CONVENTIONAL STYLES FOR 
SAILORS’ NEW UNIFORMS 

The Navy has revealed details of its pro- 
posed new design for enlisted men’s uni- 
forms, replacing the jumper and bellbottom 
trousers which have been the trade-mark of 
seafaring men for six centuries 

It cautiously explained yesterday, how- 
ever, that the new design is still the subject 
of tests and, if adopted, must await deple- 
tion of present stocks of old-style uniforms 

Some 2,500 sample uniforms have been 
distributed to the Atlantic and Pacific Fleets 
and to shore stations for wearing and stow- 
age tests under all conditions, on the basis 
of which commanding officers will make 
criticisms and recommendations. The tests 
are expected to require about 3 mcnths 

In the new design, conventional trousers 
replace the laced beilbottoms, and the black 
neckerchief, which tradition says was de- 
signed by the British as a sign of mcurning 
for Lord Nelson, will be replaced by a tlack 
four-in-hand tie. 

The body-tight jumper will give way to a 
jumper-type shirt similar to a sport shirt, 
which can be worn cpen at the neck for 
undress or buttoned for dress. 

A tailored, waist-length battle ja 
provided for dress or winter wear 

There are three separate uniforms in the 
new outfit—bive, gray, and white—with 
shirts to match. The blue and white are 
dress uniforms and the gray the working 
uniform. White trousers may be worn with 
the blue battle jacket in warm weather 

The white uniform may be worn in both 
dress and undress fashion—with a black tie 
for dress and open at the neck for undress 
The gray uniform is composed of gray shirt 
and trousers similar to those now worn by 
chief petty officers. 

Headgear includes a blue garrison cap for 
the blue uniforms and the present white hat 
and a gray baseball-type cap to be worn with 
the white and gray uniforms, respectively. 
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Currently authorized badges, hash marks, 
and other insignia will be worn with the 
new uniforms. The present overcoat, known 
to Navy men as a pea coat, has been retained. 


The Truman Loan to Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1946 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following state- 
ment made about the Truman loan to 
Britain: 

The Truman loan to Britain does not merit 
support. The United States, through its 
Congress, has provided or is providing $2,- 
700,000,000 for UNRRA. Additional millions 
and billions of dollars have been appropri- 
ated to carry out the principles of the At- 
lantic Charter. The UNRRA appropriation 
was made in the name of humanity. These 
funds were provided to feed, clothe, and 
shelter human beings. We should not nul- 
lify these Christian objectives by now pro- 
viding Britain or any other country the 
funds with which to carry on an imperialistic 
war to destroy human beings. While 
UNRRA will save human lives, the British 
loan will destroy more human lives. 

The time has come to tell Britain and all 
countries that the American people are not 
going to give further from their depleted re- 
sources any money to any country that does 
not subscribe and support the principles of 
the Atlantic Charter. There is small differ- 
ence, indeed, between carrying on an im- 
perialistic war ourselves and the providing of 
funds for other countries to carry one on. 

No one need be deceived. Everyone knows 
that these funds will be used for bombs and 
bullets to take the lives of innocent people 
in Java, Indochina, and other countries. 
No thoughtful person would provide a loan 
for some individual to buy a gun and the 
ammunition to take even one human life. 
Why, then, I ask, should these enormous 
funds be provided a country to destroy thou- 
sands upon thousands of human lives? 

The world should be advised once and for 
all that Christian America is not so material- 
istic that it can be influenced by those who 
would place more coins in the pockets of a 
few “money changers in the temple” regard- 
less of the country the temple happens to be 
located in. I hesitate to believe that the 
American people are so materialistic and so 
mercenary that this loan can be sold to them 
on the basis of the “good times” it will bring 
in our country. 

There is a moral issue involved in this pro- 
posed loan, and no whitewash is white enough 
to hide the sins incident to it. The Truman 
administration and the previous adminis- 
tration professed great interests in humani- 
tarianism. Even on the floor of this House it 
is frequently evident that the majority 
wishes to convey the impression that minor- 
ity membership is lacking in appreciation of 
human rights and human values. This has 
been a most false approach. The Truman 
administration has evidently now repudi- 
ated all humanitarianism—yes; it has openly 
fiouted all humanitarianism by even propos- 
ing this loan. 

Enough sugar cannot be used to coat this 
legislative pill so that it should be swallowed 
by any person who does not want human 
blood on his hands and a permanent blight 
on his conscience. 


The American people applauded the Presi- 
dent’s action when he told the Chinese to 
quit killing each other and to unite for the 
benefit of their country. I believe the Amer- 
ican people would applaud the President if 
he would tell Britain and the other loan- 
seeking countries to sweep off their own 
doorsteps, follow the Atlantic Charter, and 
cease activities that violate the rights of 
men—yes, men, whoever they may be, wher- 
ever they may be, and whatever the color of 
their skin mav be. 

Attlee’s description to the Congress of the 
conditions in Limey and the reasons why he 
is for the general welfare of all the people 
of England was only a sham, if he now ad- 
vocates or condones what his own country is 
doing in Java and in Indochina at this very 
moment. 

The right and the desire for life and free- 
dom is just as valuable and sweet to the 
lowly as it is to the snobs of any country. 


Ability to Pay Wages 
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Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include an editorial from the 
Daily Tribune of Royal Oak, Mich., of 
January 8, 1946. This editorial presents 
a reasoned and sound analysis on the 
question of ability to pay. If ability to 
pay is to become the yardstick on which 
wages are based and the tested principle 
of fairness known as value received is to 
be abandoned, then indeed a new phil- 
osophy has appeared in the United 
States. It would be as detrimental to 
labor as it would to management and 
the laboring man would suffer most. 

The editorial follows: 


PERSONALLY SPEAKING 
(By Floyd J. Miller) 
ABILITY TO PAY WAGES 


Somehow, in all I have read or heard about 
the General Motors-UAW wage dispute, I 
have never €ncountried the statement: 

“If wages are to be based on the ability of 
the employer to pay, they should also be 
based on his ability not to pay. 

“That is, if good profits for the company 
mean a raise in pay, regardless of what the 
employee is now getting, a decrease in profits, 
or operation at a loss, should mean a de- 
crease in pay.” 

I don’t see how you can fairly have one 
without the other. 

And if we are to adopt such a plan, we 
must realize that we are approving a very 
drastic change in our present system of wages 
and salaries. 

Perhaps that is what we want. Or maybe 
we don’t. But we should at least understand 
what we are headed for when we talk about 
wages being based on “the ability to pay.” 
That is one of those fancy phrases that 
sounds wonderful—until we follow it 
through. 

If we do this, we may come out with some 
answers that we never dreamed of. 

The system on which we have always oper- 
ated in this country has been based on agree- 
ments entered into at the time a man—or 
woman—takes a job. Under this plan, an 
employer promises to pay a certain wage for 
certain work. More often than not it has 
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also been understood that a raise would be 
given after a certain time. Often this scale 
of increases was definitely set. 

But under no. circumstances was the 
worker to receive less than the agreed 
amount. 

The employer does not say, “Of course 
you realize that this business may not be a 
success. In that case I shall expect you to 
share the loss; to take less pay, or even to 
get none.” 

No; the employer is held for the agreed-on 
amount. He may lose all he has invested in 
the business, plus his own pay, plus every- 
thing he can scrape up to try to save the 
enterprise. But he still has to pay the 
workers the amount due them. 

That is the way it should be. The laws 
are right which provide that if a business 
goes broke, the workers’ claims for wages 
due shall come ahead of almost any other 
claim in dividing up what assets are left. 

How else could most of us plan our lives? 
How could a man marry, have children, buy 
a house, or take on other obligations if he 
were expected to share the risks of the busi- 
ness in which his employer is engaged? 


PAY IS GUARANTEED 


Guaranteed pay is such an accepted part 
of our system that it never occurs to us that 
the custom had to be built up by centuries 
of performance. It has become our never- 
worried-about rule because employers have 
made good on it. Once a wage is promised 
a man for certain work, it is paid, regardless 
of any other demands on the employer's 
cash. 

Now, if we are to change the plan; to make 
wages depend on whether the employer makes 
a big or little profit, or none at all, that will 
be quite a shift in our way of doing things. 

Just now the automobile union is asking 
that its members be given a 30-percent in- 
crease in hourly pay rate on the basis of al- 
leged high company earnings over a very 
short period of years. With a great show of 
righteous indignation, Walter Reuther 
shouts, “Don’t tell us you can’t afford to pay 
that amount. Don’t duck the issue. Just 
show us your books, and prove it.” 

It seems to me that the General Motors is 
not trying to duck the issue. Instead, it is 
trying to bring it out into the open. 

It isn’t doing too good a job in this be- 
cause its head men are not as good argufiers 
as Walter Reuther. What we call “public 
relations” is only, part of the job they have 
to know in order to run automobile com- 
panies in a highly competitive market. 
They are not nearly as quick on the trigger 
as the capable young labor leader. 


DEPEND ON PROFITS? 


They would make the situation much 
more understandable to the average person 
if they inquired whether the employees 
wanted their pay to depend on the em- 
ployer’s profit or loss. For if employees do 
want this, they must be prepared to go with- 
out any pay at all, sometimes. 

The employees of automobile companies 
that do not make any profit would be forced 
to work for one rate, while those working 
for more successful concerns would get a 
lot more. Do you think the first group 
would stand this? Of course not. They 
wouldn’t work. Nobody could make them. 

In other words, if looking at the books 
showed that the company was making a 
profit, temporarily at least, raises would be 
granted. But the plan wouldn’t work the 
other way around. For no union could force 
its men to take a pay cut )ecause the com- 
pany was in the red. 

What rot, then, to talk about the ability 
to pay more, and demand to see the books 
to prove it, without also considering the 
ability to pay less, and expecting the men 
to take that, also. 
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Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, 
I include the following statement by Wal- 
ter P. Reuther from the New Republic 
of January 14, 1946: 

GM VERSUS THE REST OF US 
(By Walter P. Reuther) 


More than 325,000 General Motors workers 
and members of their families are on strike 
and walking picket lines in a hundred Amer- 
ican towns and cities. They are determined 
to win the first major home-front battle 
for a peace of full production, full consump- 
tion, and full employment, year in and year 
out. 

The strike is solid. It has the full sup- 
port of the entire CIO. Members and of- 
ficials of other labor organizations support 
it. Church leaders, businessmen, and others 
who have studied the record of our attempts 
at negotiation, at conciliation, and volun- 
tary arbitration have endorsed our basic con- 
tention, that purchasing power must match 
production and that the first step in making 
sure that it does is to maintain take-home 
pay. 

We are convinced, as the result of our 
arithmetic based on published facts about 
the auto industry, about General Motors’ 
past performance, about costs, prices, profits, 
and the certainty of a market for capacity 
production for the next 3 years, that Gen- 
eral Motors should and can pay 30-percent 
higher wage rates without increasing prices 
and at the same time make profits higher 
than the prewar level. We are convinced 
that the real reason why the GM manage- 
ment will not discuss the arithmetic, will 
not discuss its ability or inability to pay, will 
not even try to prove it can’t pay, is simply 
that the facts and figures locked up in GM 
vaults would bear out the union’s case and 
prove beyond any question that GM can pay. 

Actually, the corporation in its letter of 
October 2, 1945, and in page ads appearing 
about that time throughout the Nation, orig- 
inally pleaded inability to pay. The letter 
rejected our August 18 wage demand as “un- 
reasonable.” The ads tried to frighten the 
public—and GM workers—into believing that 
higher wages would mean higher costs and, 
hence, higher prices. And that, said GM, 
would bring on inflation. The inference was 
that GM would have to pass any wage in- 
crease along to the consumer in higher prices. 
The fact that a postwar volume at least 50 
percent above prewar would cut unit costs 
and permit higher wages, higher profits, and 
lower prices to the consumer was omitted. 

When we challenged GM representatives 
to produce the facts and figures to support 
their plea of poverty, GM shifted gears. 
Overnight GM became the defender of “the 
prerogatives of management.” We were told, 
day after day, that discussion of costs, prices, 
p-cfits, production schedules, and volume of 
preduction was wholly out of place in a dis- 
cnssion of wages. Wages, we were told, must 
be discussed “on their merits.’ We were 
given no hint of what this meant until on 
December 28 GM trotted out the caveman of 
American labor relations, Walter Gordon 
Merritt, and presented him to the President’s 
fact-finding board as the corporation's 
mouthpiece. 

Costs, prices, and profits were “none of the 
union’s damn business.” GM books were 
closed, even to GM stockholders. 

Our proposal of arbitration was turned 
down as an “abdication of management.” 
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GM representatives told us and the public 
that past experience meant nothing in rela- 
tion to present and future operations, that 
prices were set on hopes of what the traffic 
would bear, and that management was en- 
titled to whatever profits resulted from the 
whole hit-or-miss operation. 

As against this crystal-ball approach, let 
me quote from the findings of the national 
citizen’s committee: 

“Considerable data from the General Mo- 
tors Corp. and United States Government 
reports were submitted by the union in sup- 
port of its contention that the corporation 
can afford a substantial wage increase with- 
out raising prices. Outside of a flat denial 
besed upon sources not open to the union, to 
this committee, or to the public, no convinc- 
ing evidence has been submitted by the cor- 
poration to show that the union's wage pro- 
posal cannot be met. 

“While future profits cannot be computed 
with absolute certainty, it is common prac- 
tice to base the prospects of them upon ex- 
perience and estimated volume and costs. 
The union is asking that wages be projected 
in such a forecast as other cost factors 
and profits are projected. It is the consen- 
sus of the committee that the union is mak- 
ing a legitimate claim in asking that wages 
be negotiated in terms of future expecta- 
tions.” 

In the light of these words, consider GM’s 
defiance of the President's fact-finding board 
and the President's own wage-price policy, 
set forth in his statements of August 18, 
October 30, and December 20. President 
Truman has declared that purchasing power 
must be maintained during reconversion by 
increasing wage rates while holding down 
prices. But ‘when union negotiators take 
the same stand GM cries “revolution,” 
“socialization,” “regimentation,” and the 
death of “free enterprise.” 

Twisting and turning in attempts to avoid 
negotiations based on the arithmetic, GM has 
made several offers to the union. As long ago 
as October 19, we were offered a deal whereby, 
if we would join the corporation in pressuring 
Congress to lengthen the normal workweek 
from 40 to 45 hours, by amendment of the 
Wages and Hours Act, wage rates would be 
boosted enough to maintain take-home pay 
on a 45-48-hour week. GM President C. E. 
Wilson said this was necessary because other 
nations (whose plants have been wrecked and 
manpower decimated by war) were going to 
work long hours at “subsistence wages.” 

his offer has been advanced again and 
again. 

Then we were offered a 1314-cent-an-hour 
increase, the corporation reserving the right 
to use it to get higher prices from the OPA 
and the car-hungry public. This offer was 
used as the basis for a newspaper advertising 
campaign which sought to leave the impres- 
sion that GM workers had been offered, and 
had rejected, weekly take-home pay 10 per- 
cent higher than in wartime. According to 
our best calculation, the $63.44 weekly wage 
(for a 45.6-hour workweek) used in the ad 
is $2.75 too high, based on GM's own wage 
figures. But the most important fact about 
this ad, and about GM’s whole attitude in 
this dispute, is the stubborn determination 
to turn the clock back, to put into effect a 
workweek of 45-48 hours, to defy and defeat 
the national policy of maintaining purchas- 
ing power by increasing wages while holding 
down prices. 

The union is charged by the corporation 
with making a broad attack on American in- 
dustry and free enterprise. We feel that our 
demands, and our support of them by this 
strike, constitute an attempt to save Ameri- 
can industry and free enterprise from com- 
mitting suicide by liquidating some of its 
customers and underpaying the rest. There 
is nothing novel or revolutionary in our pro- 
posal that, in bargaining collectively with the 
corporation, we consider costs, prices, profits, 


volume, market, and other factors in the pro- 
duction picture. As the recently published 
Twentieth Century Fund study of collective- 
bargaining practices has pointed out, this has 
been done for years by employers 

The grim fact is that if free enterprise 
America is to survive, it has got to work 
must demonstrate more than an 
create earnings for investors; it must master 
the techniques for providing full employmen 
at a high standard of living, rising year by 
year to keep pace with the annual increase i 
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technological efficiency. Incidentally,. th 
increment, estimated at more than 2.5 per- 
cent a year normally. may amount to more 
than 30 percent in the first three post 


years, according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics 

Free enterprise has got to demonstrate a 
willingness to adjust itself to ns: n 
policies such as the present wage-price policy 
now being appealed by GM from President 
Truman to Congress. Good will must de 
substituted for the obstructionism, 
gance, and refusal to cooperate- 
Mr. Truman’s phrase—that have marked 
GM's conduct in this dispute 

GM’s sudden concern lest pay 
be used to push small employers to the wall 
must cause the one-time small competitors 
of the General Motors Corp. to turn over in 
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their economic graves. The union, in using 
ability to pay as one—not the only—fact 
in wage negotiations, can be relied on to he 


more considerate of small employers than the 
two-billion-dollar General Motors Corp. has 
ever been. 

The UAW-CIO in this case has repeated] 
said: “We are not going to operate ‘1s an eco- 
nomic pressure group. We refuse to act ac 
cording to the principle 
and the public be damned.’ That is why 
we have not conspired with GM to bring 
about a longer work week—with millions 0! 
unemployed in prospect. That is why we 
have refused to pocket a wage increase and 
look the other way while the corporation 
used it to extort a higher price. 

“We are part of the community. We in 
tend to make progress with the community 
and not at the expense of the community 

The fight of the General Motors workers 
is a fight to save truly-free enterprise from 
death at the hands of its self-appointed 
champions. In the face of a threatened loss 
of $35,000,000,000 from the annual wage bill, 
it is a struggle to maintain purchasing power 
It is a holding action, designed to forestall a 
disastrous deflation and to prepare the ground 
for an advance toward a $200,000,000,000 post- 
war economy. As such, this strike, now near- 
ing the end of its second month, is the fight 
of every American worker, farmer, small busi- 
nessman and professional worker. It is also 
the fight of every veteran coming home 
seerch of a job and a tangible stake in 
future of the country he saved from inter- 
national fascism. 

Labor is not fighting for a larger slice of tl 
national pie. Labor is fi 
pie. That is a national, 1 
Its achievement must be the task of eve 
American who appreciates the wisdom of t 
statement made by Secretary of the Treas 
Vinson last July: “The American people 
in the pleasant predicamen having 
learn to live 50 percent better than they h 
ever lived befor: 

This fight is being fought i 
son, Truman, Snyder—a ur polit 
ers—have uttered the words of f 
intentions. They have declared, along with 

orogressive industrialists and 
that purchasing power is t 
ity. General Motors workers are on winter 
picket lines to make those words stick. They 
will go back to making automobiles when 


of ‘let’s get ours 


romist 
ecoLomists 


the key to prosper- 


1 


General Motors policy-makers stop sulking 


in their tents—when Mr. Wilson and M 
Sloan realize that General Motors is not a 
sovereign power but an integral part of the 


total economy. 
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Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial which appeared in the 
Stamford Advocate of Monday, January 
7, 1846, on the strike at Yale & Towne 
reflects my views in the matter of that 
controversy, which has now become 
notorious throughout the Nation: 


IN SEARCH OF A SOLUTION 


Today the strike at Yale & Towne is just 
2 months old. This is a long time for men 
and women to be out of work, and an equi- 
table settlement at the earliest possible 
moment is the fervent wish of the whole 
community. The management has invited 
the representatives of the union to meet 
with them in closed session for the purpose 
of resuming collective bargaining. This invi- 
tation must be accepted without delay. 
Every possibility of finding a solution should 
be promptly and thoroughly explored. 

So much time has passed since this con- 
troversy started that it seems desirable to 
sketch its course briefly. The contract be- 
tween labor and management was due to 
expire on March 21, 1945. In order to ini- 
tiate discussions looking toward its renewal, 
the unions presented their demands to man- 
agement on February 20 of last year. There- 
after there ensued interminable negotiations 
which by the month of September had led 
to an agreement in respect to many of the 
points at issue, with the notable exception 
of the basic question of union security. 

In regard to this, no progress whatsoever 
had been made, nor was any progress subse- 
quently made in regard to wage rates, which 
became an active issue with the ending of 
the war. On September 23, 1945, a walk-out 
took place which was not only unauthorized, 
but was actually opposed by the top union 
leadership. Although this walk-out lasted 
less than 2 days, it afforded the company 
legal justification for terminating the exist- 
ing contract, and this the company did. 
When the men went back to work they were 
thus no longer covered by the old contract, 
and negotations were started with a view to 
agreeing upon a new one. 

The unions took the stand that these ne- 
gotiations should proceed on the basis that 
all conditions previously agreed upon be con- 
sidered as accepted by both parties, and that 
the discussions should be limited to the 
major unresolved questions of union se- 
curity and wages. The position of the com- 
pany, however, was that every element in 
the contract had to be negotiated anew. 
When the unions found that they were mak- 
ing little progress, and none at all in respect 
to fundamental matters, a strike was called 
on November 7. 

Thereafter discussions between manage- 
ment and labor, which had been difficult 
enough before the strike, became, as is so 
often the case, infinitely more complicated. 
Mass picketing diverted attention from the 
matters originally in dispute to the neces- 
sity of preserving law and order; and only 
after the intervention of Governor Baldwin 
was it possible to return to a consideration 
of the real points of difference. Thereafter 
two attempts to proceed with collective bar- 
gaining were made in open meetings at the 
Town Hall, of which the second took place 
last Thursday. Neither of these developed 
any basis for compromise. 

This summary must be considered in the 
light of a certain number of related facts. 
Historically labor relations at Yale & Towne 


have not been satisfactory. They were, of 
course, greatly improved during tk~ period 
of the war boom. With some increase in 
wages and a considerable amount of over- 
time, the take-home pay of the worker was 
larger than it had ever been before. The 
maintenance-of-membership clause, inserted 
in the labor-management contract under a 
directive of the War Labor Board, established 
a degree of union security. In spite of minor 
grievances, which normally arise, conditions 
on the whole were tranquil. 

But with the end of the war, it became ap- 
parent that Yale & Towne was reluctant to 
make any material increase in wage rates to 
compensate in measure fox the loss the work- 
ers were bound to suffer through a reduction 
in the amount of overtime, and that they 
were unwilling to grant any form of union 
security. This aroused the fear that a re- 
turn to conditions prevailing before the war 
was threatened. The rigid and unyielding 
position of management during recent 
months has done nothing to alay this fear. 

The workers felt that all the gains they 
had made through the years were placed in 
danger. Whether rightly or wrongly, they 
formed the belief that the president of Yale 
& Towne, W. Gibson Carey, Jr., was out to 
break the union; and that, in fact, Yale & 
Towne was being made the spearhead of a 
Nation-wide attack by reactionary business 
leaders on the trade-union movement. 

The past history of the company furnished 
some ground for apprehension. The workers 
have long memories; and, whether manage- 
ment likes it or not, Mr. Carey’s record is not 
apt to be entirely absent from the thoughts 
of labor when engaged in collective bargain- 
ing. 

Until now management has been adamant 
in insistence upon an open shop. Labor has 
asked for a closed shop, but there is ground 
for the belief that they would be satisfied 
with the maintenance-of-membership clause. 
After negotiations broke down last Thursday, 
a United States Department of Labor con- 
ciliator proposed to management, as an alter- 
native, a voluntary irrevocable check-off. 
This was rejected by management out of 
hand. It is entitled to more serious consid- 
eration. 

The maintenance-of-membership clause 
requires an affirmative act by the worker if he 
does not wish to remain in the union on the 
basis of a contract that has been agreed upon. 
He has 15 days after the signing of the con- 
tract within which he can withdraw from 
the union. The voluntary irrevocable check- 
off, on the other hand, requires an affirmative 
act by the worker if he wishes to remain in 
the union under the terms of a negotiated 
contract. Clearly this removes a certain de- 
gree of union pressure from the worker, and 
it should be satisfactory to management— 
and to labor as well if the unions really de- 
serve the loyal support of their members. 

There is one other important point of dif- 
ference. Under the maintenance-of-member- 
ship clause, the company is obliged to dismiss 
any worker who is not in good standing with 
the union. The worker can forfeit his good 
standing for many other reasons than merely 
failure to pay union dues. This provision 
may easily be abused by union leaders and 
become a disturbing factor in the operations 
of the plant. 

Mr. Carey has argued for the open shop on 
what he likes to describe as grounds of high 
principle. It is hard to see how this argu- 
ment can be fairly made against the volun- 
tary irrevocable check-off. 

The question of wages is in no sense a mat- 
ter of principle, but purely one of bargaining, 
in which various factors must be given 
weight. In the present discussions, not the 
least important consideration would seem to 
be that it has become almost a matter of 
recognized national policy that the whole 
burden of transition from war to peace is not 
to be borne by the workers alone. Postwar 
wage rates have been increased to varying de- 
grees by a large number of companies on the 
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theory that it is neither just, nor econom- 
ically sound, to expect the workers to accept 
the reduction in take-home pay that would 
otherwise be involved. In the State of Con- 
necticut, and even in the lock industry itself, 
such increases have already been made. The 
demands of the workers at Yale & Towne 
have not been so exaggerated that there 
should be difficulty in reaching a satisfactory 
agreement on this point. 

This, it appears, is the way matters stand as 
negotiations are about to be resumed. If Mr. 
Carey wants to win this strike, regardless of 
the cost to his company, his employees, or 
the community of Stamford, he may be able 
todo so. Two months of idleness have already 
made a material dent in the war savings of 
the worker. Men have families to feed, rent 
to meet, and doctors’ bills to pay. They can- 
not in the nature of things hold out idefi- 
nitely. 

But in the eyes of the citizens of our town, 
this is a human problem far more than a 
problem in corporate arithmetic. We do not 
consider that it would be good for the coun- 
try, for the community, or in the long run 
for Mr. Carey, himself, or his company, if 
the strike were to be settled solely on the 
basis of economic strength. We like to think 
that in our great Nation we have passed be- 
yond this point. We recognize that some 
labor leaders have taken, and continue to 
take, positions no less extreme than those 
taken by the most reactionary spokesmen of 
management. We do not find that in the 
existing controversy this charge can fairly be 
leveled at the leadership of the International 
Asscciation of Machinists. 

We want to see the workers of Yale & Towne 
return to their jobs with morale high, eager 
to play their appropriate part in attaining 
that high level of full production so essential 
to the Nation’s prosperity. This they can 
only be expected to do if an agreement is 
reached on fair terms. It would be a tragic 
outcome if they were forced by economic 
pressure to go back to work as a body of 
dispirited men. We cannot urge upon Mr, 
Carey too strongly the wisdom of this view. 
There is still time for him to modify his posi- 
tion. He has much to gain by instructing 
his representatives.to bring to the coming 
negotiations a sincere willingness to meet the 
unions half way. 


Things the Public Should Know 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1946 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend My remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Mankato Free Press, Mankato, 
Minn., entitled “Things the Public 
Should Know”: 


THINGS THE PUBLIC SHOULD KNOW 


The Big Three parley in session in Moscow 
is following the same pattern as other simi- 
lar gatherings during and since the end of 
the war—all sessions are cloaked in complete 
secrecy; newsmen and radio commentators 
are denied access to any of the participants 
or their aides. 

It is argued that such secrecy is necessary. 
There was some justification for that conten- 
tion during the war; there seems little now. 
The London Conference last spring failed 
completely—to this day no one knows just 
why, just where the major powers were un- 
able to agree, just what issues could not be 
compromised and adjusted. 














Still it is public sentiment, within other 
nations as well as within our own, that must 
be satisfied and served in all of these agree- 
ments. How do we know that public senti- 
ment in Russia or in Britain would not sup- 
port the American position, in these unsuc- 
cessful negotiations, if that position were 
known? 

If our cause is right and just, why should 
we permit it to be cloaked in the secrecy of 
Russian totalitarianism or British imperial- 
ism? 

For an administration that professes to be 
following the ideals of Woodrow Wilson in 
international affairs the Truman adminis- 
tration has assuredly forgotten his cardinal 
pronouncement for “open covenants, openly 
arrived at.” 

Just where is that first of the “four frec- 
doms’’—freedom of speech and of press—in 
secret negotiations of this kind? 





The Office of the Inspector General of the 
Army Should Be Controlled by Con- 


gress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 14, 1946 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cent developments point very clearly to 
the conclusion that the Office of the In- 
spector General of the Army should be 
under the jurisdiction of Congress. 
Right now the need for congressional 
control of such an office stands out prom- 
inently, and Congress ought to give im- 
mediate attention to that question. I 
say this because we are faced with a 
tremendous amount of protests by men 
in our armed forces against the delays 
and the slow procedure in connection 
with our demobilization program. Mem- 
bers of Congress have had complaints 
from fathers, mothers, wives, and other 
people interested in our boys who are 
now scattered in some branch of service 
in the Army and Navy all over the world. 
We have also had letters of protest from 
the men themselves. Without exception, 
so far as I know, Members of Congress 
have sought advice and information 
from the War and Navy Departments. 
There has been one excuse after another 
in connection with the methods employed 
in getting our soldiers and sailors back 
to civilian life. A few days ago out of a 
clear sky the solemn announcement was 
made that the demobilization program 
would be slowed up 3 months or more 
because replacements for men dis- 
charged from service were not available, 
and for some unnamed reason we had to 
keep a large Army and Navy force. I do 
not here repeat the story of the different 
incidents that have taken place. You 
know what they are. Congress is still in 
the dark, so far as any intelligent pic- 
ture of the Army and Navy program and 
plans are concerned. A timely sugges- 
tion was made by a United States Senator 
to the effect that Congress could, and 
Should, cut off appropriations until we 
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found out just what was going on, and 

why. 

CONGRESS SHOULD CONTROL THE OFFICE OF THE 
INSPECTOR GENERAL 


In my opinion, Mr. Speaker, the sound 
answer to the whole problem is the en- 
actment of legislation which will put 
Congress in control of the office of the 
Inspector General of the Army, and cre- 
ate a like office in other branches of our 
armed forces. The purpose of an In- 
spector General is to check up on the 
different departments of the Army, find 
out what commanding officers are run- 
ning matters efficiently and just what 
officers are inefficient and unfit. The In- 
spector General is supposed to find out 
the mistakes and then see that these 
mistakes are rectified in connection with 
all matters of Army policy. Of course, 
we are to assume that this is done, but 
under existing law the Inspector General 
reports to his superiors, and perhaps it is 
not unkind to say that they like to pro- 
tect each other from any public knowl- 
edge of their mistakes and shortcomings. 
It.is doubtful if the office of the Inspector 
General can function as it should under 
present conditions. If it were respon- 
sible to Congress rather than to su- 
perior authority in its own group, results 
would be different. 

HISTORY OF THE INSPECTOR GENERAL 
ARMY 


Historically, this office at one time was 
under the jurisdiction of Congress. Ina 
report that has been furnished me I 
note that Baron Frederick William 
Augustus von Steuben was appointed In- 
spector General in 1778. His office was 
independent of every authority, except 
that of Congress Mself. Later this was 
changed and as time went on the office 
came within the jurisdiction of the Sec- 
retary of War. Running through the 
history of this department, however, is 
the thought that the officers in the In- 
spector General’s office were to be inde- 
pendent of the different department 
commanders, and one of the important 
functions was to detect and make pos- 
sible prompt correction of irregularities 
and deficiencies and to eliminate unfit 
officers, and to see that merit governed 
the promotion of other officers. 

MY CONFERENCE WITH AN OFFICER OF WORLD 
WAR II 

During 1945 and _ probably prior 
thereto, on more than one occasion, I 
had visits from an Army officer who 
talked very frankly about the Army and 
its problems, its fine elements of 
strength, and also its shortcomings. On 
every occasion he would point out some 
matters that had come to his personal 
knowledge. He mentioned one com- 
mander in a certain theater of war who 
was thought to be unfit and inefficient 
by every Army officer, who was permitted 
to exercise his independent opinion 
when he could visit with friends and 
talk out of turn. It was pointed out that 
as a result of inexperience and inef- 
ficiency, large numbers of soldiers were 
ill-clad and poorly shod and that many 
of them would probably lose their feet 
because of such a situation. I was also 
told that if Congress had control of the 
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Inspector General’s office, this sad situ- 


ation could be investigated and that 
Congress could be properly informed: 
that incompetent Army officials would 
then have to be discharged or relieved 
of their command and competent men 
placed in charge. Suggestion was made 
that nothing would be done under exist- 
ing conditions because the mistakes would 
be covered up, and since no one talked 
out of turn, no one in the Army would 
ever do anything drastic toward the men 
who were responsible for its shortcom- 
ings. Instead, the remark was made that 

the Army officer would probably get a 

promotion and might, by accident, even 

be decorated by the Commander in 

Chief. 

These discussions made quite an im- 
pression on me and convinced me that 
it would be a good thing for the Army 
and a good thing for the the American 
people if Congress had its own inspec- 
tors to investigate conditions in th 
Army and make true reports to Congress 
There would not be the constant fear 
that some superior officer would resent 
having a fellow officer check up on his 
mistakes, and would then do everything 
he could to prevent the fellow office: 
from giving him poor marks. 

I do not continue this line of thought 
further because I believe it is evident to 
everyone that a mistake was made when 
Congress lost control of the office of the 
Inspector General of the Army. I am in- 
troducing legislation that will correct 
this defect and enable Congress to again 
take control of this important office and 
administer it in the interests of the Amer- 
ican people, and not in the interest of 
any clique or group of any branch of our 
Government. If we had such contacts 
today between Congress and the Army, 
the demand for an investigation into the 
program of demobilization would not b« 
necessary, and Congress—and through 
Congress—the American people would b¢ 
fully informed of the plans and pro- 
cedure of the men in charge of our armed 
forces. 

The bill reads as follows: 

A bill to place the Inspector General of th 
Army under the jurisdiction of Congress 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Inspector Gen 

eral of the Army shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and shall be responsible solely t« 
Congress. The Inspector General shall hold 
office for 4 years. An Inspector General ap- 
pointed under this act may be removed only 
by concurrent resolution of Congress afte 
notice and hearing, when, in the judgment of 
Congress, he has become permanently in- 
capacitated or has been inefficient, or guilty 
of neglect of duty, or malfeasance in office 
or of any felony or conduct involving moral 
turpitude, and for no other cause and in mn 
other manner. 

Src. 2. The Inspector General shall make t« 
Congress at the beginning of each regular 
session a report in writing of the work of the 
Inspector General’s Department, and shall 
make such additional reports as may be fre- 
quested from time to time by Congress or by 
either House thereof. 

Sec. 3. The President is requested to sub- 
mit to Congress not later than 60 days after 
the date of enactment of this act the name of 
the person nominated by him to serve as the 
first Inspector General under this act. 
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The Demobilization Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


_ HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1946 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, the recent demonstrations by 
GI's all over the world should cause the 
American people and the American Con- 
gress to consider the seriousness of the 
lack of a definite clear-cut demobiliza- 
tion policy. The January 5 announce- 
ment by the War Department that there 
would be a slowdown in demobilization 
and that men with two or more years 
service would not be released by late 
winter is a breach of faith with those 
who served us so well. The men and 
women in service have a right to know 
what our actual demobilization program 
is and will be, what our foreign policy is 
ac far as they are concerned, and what 
our military needs in foreign countries 
will be in the foreseeable future. 

We realize, of course, that we have 
definite commitments to occupy Japan 
and Germany and this must be done for 
as long as necessary. I can see no reason 
for the continued maintenance of large 
forces in the Philippines, India, Italy, 
the Caribbean and elsewhere. These are 
not enemy areas and therefore we should 
not continue large-scale occupation 
policies there. 

The answer to the present disagreeable 
incidents lies, I believe, in the creation 
of a large volunteer army. We have 
been told that the Army is planning on 
maintaining 97,000 American troops 
overseas after July 1, 1946. In Europe 
there will be 335,000: in the Pacific, 375,- 
000; elsewhere, 87,000. We have already 
had in excess of 400,000 volunteers en- 
listed. for our postwar Army and un- 
doubtedly that number will increase. 
This Army, however, must be a demo- 
cratic body and the inducements must 
be sufficient to make a career worth 
while. The matter of salaries and pro- 
motions must be investigated and con- 
sidered if we are to have the “esprit de 
corps” so necessary for a good function- 
ing organization. The differential which 
exists between officers and enlisted men 
must be done away with or, where neces- 
sary, reduced to the lowest minimum 
essential for discipline. The following 
suggestions would, in my opinion, be 
helpful: 

First. Make all appointments to the 
Military and Naval Academies from the 
enlisted ranks of the services. 

Second. Install a promotion system 
based on merit and performance only. 

Third. Introduce real orientation poli- 
cies for all services so that our men will 
understand the peoples and countries in 
which they will serve and the reasons for 
treir being there. 

Fourth. Continue ailotments to fami- 
lies of servicemen so they can have some 
Gegree of security. 

Fifth. Allow furlough time for enlisted 
men to accumulate on the same basis as 
for officers’ terminal leave. 


Sixth. Set up a sound legal system for 
the offenses committed in service and do 
away with the present system of hap- 
hazard military justice. 

Seventh. Do away with such rank dis- 
crimination as “off limits to EM.” 


These suggestions, if considered and 
followed out, would make a service career 
more attractive, would give us the vol- 
unteer army we need, and would offer 
security and advancement to all person- 
nel. Our Army today is a citizen and 
democratic-minded army composed of 
men who are serving because of the 
emergency and who, on the whole, do not 
wish to make the service a career. The 
demonstrations in which they partici- 
pated in are significant and the symp- 
toms displayed calls for action now. 
They must not be repeated, and the solu- 
tion is for the Congress and the services 
to keep promises made and to correct 
inequalities which now exist. 

Mr. Speaker, I have received scores of 
letters and cablegrams this past week. 
Under unanimous consent, I am inserting 
at this point in the REcorp some of the 
cablegrams I have had sent to me from 
the Philippines, Japan, and Germany, 
and also copies of letters I have addressed 
to the War Department and the House 
Military Affairs Committee: 

JANUARY 7, 

RoBERT P. PATTERSON, 

Secretary of War, War Department. 

DeEaR MR. SECRETARY: I wish to protest the 
Army’s new policy announced by Lt. Gen. 
J. Lawton Collins on January 5, 1946, where- 
by the rate of demobilization of Army per- 
sonnel is to be slowed down “because of lack 
of replacements for troops on overseas duty.” 
I feel, in view of the fact that we still have 
in exccss of 4,000,009 mén in the Army, this 
statement will not kear scrutiny. Therefore, 
I am requesting a detailed explanation of the 
reasons for this new policy. 

yeneral MacArthur has estimated that 
200,000 men will be necessary for the occu- 
pation of Japan, and General Eisenhower 
has estimated around 400,000 will be needed 
for occupied Germany. It would appear to 
me that, on the basis of these expressed needs 
by the commanding officers in those two 
occupied countries at the time these state- 
ments were made, the Army is still far too 
large, and that the greatest good could be 
accomplished by keeping up the rapid rate 
of discharges now in operation and, wherever 
possible, accelerate that rate. 

The statement has been made that there 
is now no lack of shipping facilities, and, 
in view of that, I see no reason why the men 
overseas cannot be sent home and discharged 
as rapidly as possible. I should like to know 
also why so many of our armed forces are 
scattered throughout all the continents of 
the world. I see no justification for the con- 
tinued need of our armed forces, in large 
numbers, in the Caribbean, Australia, New 
Zealand, India, China, Yugoslavia, north 
Africa, South Africa, Canada, Ireland, and 
elsewhere. These men in the service have 
done their job and now that the actual 
hostilities are over, I feel they should be 
brought home. 

Also, I feel quite strongly that the state- 
ment on the Army’s policy just issued, 
whereby it was stated that men with 2 
years’ or more service, would not be dis- 
charged by late winter as General Marshall 
informed the Congress they would on last 
September, is a mistake. 

I feel any man with 2 years’ service should 
be sent home and discharged not later than 
late winter in accordance with the promise 
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made to Congress when General Marshall 
addressed us last September in the audi- 
torium of the Lib: ary of Congress. 

I feel furthermore that the fathers in the 
service shoula be discharged at the earliest 
possible opportunity. It will be recalled, be- 
cause they were fathers, that they were in- 
ducted later than others but this in nowise 
has lessened their responsibilities, and cer- 
tainly the allotments their families are re- 
ceiving, are only a sto} -gap between them 
and privation. The bread-earners, the fath- 
ers, are needed at home and while, at the 
present time, fathers with tree children are 
declared eligible for discharge, there is no 
reason it should stop there, because the sup- 
port of one child or two children, while a 
little bit easier, is just as much a responsi- 
bility. It is my feeling that the fathers 
should be declared eligible for discharge im- 
mediately so they can return home and take 
over their responsibilities as private citizens. 

Will you please do whet you can to see that 
the discharge system is «kept rolling as rap- 
idly and efficiently as possible, and that the 
“lack of replacements for troops on overseas 
duty” be investigated thoroughly in view of 
the previous statements made by General 
MacArthur and General Eisenhower concern- 
ing the needs in occupied territories. 

Must close now, but with best personal 
wishes, I am, 

Most sincerely, 
MIKE MANSFIELD. 


JANUARY 7, 1946. 
Hon. ANDREW J. May, 
Chairman, Military Affairs Committee, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear ANpy: I am enclosing a copy of letter 
I am today sending to the Secretary of War 
concerning my views on the new Army de- 
mobilization policy. 

May I urgently request that your commit- 
tee undertake an investigation of this so 
that the Army's demobilization program can 
be continued at the present rate and wher- 
ever possible accelerated. I feel this is a 
vital question at this time and I should ap- 
preciate you and your committee giving it 
your most earnest consideration. 

Must close now, but with best personal 
wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
MIKE MANSFIELD. 


MANILA, January 10, 1946. 
Congressman MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Give ’em hell Mike, we're behind you. 
WYOMING VETs. 


MANILA, January 10, 1946. 
Representative MIKE MANSFIELD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Orchids to you for your actions on demo- 
bilization. We shall remember and we shall 
return. Every American soldier in the Pa- 
cific has a warm spot in his heart for your 
help in hastening our return to our loved 
ones. 
Two HUNDRED AND NINETY-FIVE MEM- 
BERS OF THE SEVEN HUNDRED AND 
FORTY-NINTH RAILWAY OPERATING 
BATTALION. 


MUNICH, January 12, 1946. 
Representative MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Demobilization slow-down policy under- 
mining morale of troops. Danger to occupa- 
tion duties imminent. Confusion in rede- 
ployment demonstrates incompetence of of- 
ficials in charge. Program of constant 
broken promises and excuses clarifies fact 
combat soldier has been forgotten. Impera- 
tive that action be taken to correct dis- 








graceful situation. 
mediately. 
Srxty GI’s, C Company, Two Hun- 
DRED AND EIGHTY-EIGHTH ENGINEER 
BATTALION 


Return us home im- 


MANILA, January 9, 1946. 
Representative MICHAEL MANSFIELD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Deeply appreciate your efforts our behalf. 
Request Congress probe demobilization 
facts. 
Sgt. HaRoLp SCHIFFRIN, 
Spokesman, Twenty-five 
Thousand Pacific Veterans. 


MANILA, January 10, 1946. 
Representative MANSFIELD, 
Washington, D.C.: 

One million two hundred thousand troops 
naw in Pacific. War Department reveals less 
than 400,000 needed. Ask immediate in- 
vestigation of these facts. ‘Why are replace- 
ments needed before we can return home? 

WYOMING VETS. 


MUNICH, January 11, 1946. 
Representative MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Redeployment been as total flop. Get 
combat men home now. It’s over. 
JOHN WALSH. 


MUNICH, January 11, 1946. 
Representative MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Fifteen months overseas, in three major 
campaigns. Feel new redeployment policy 
will keep me here holding the bag, when I am 
entitled to be home. Please keep punching 
to get me home. 
J. P. GORMAN. 


San FRANCISCO, Ca.ir., January 11, 1946. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
United States Representative, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We of the Coast Guard Reserve are scat- 
tered widely. Opportunity not available for 
mass protest against the injustice of present 
Coast Guard demobilization program. Some 
of us will be sent out to sea again unless 
points are lowered to level of Navy points. 
Trust convening Congress will see justice 
done. 
Respectfully yours, 
HARo_p D. WALLERT, 
Spokesman, 


Nacoya. 
Representative MANSFIELD, 
Montana Representative, 

Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
We. the undersigned husbands, fathers, and 
sons of those dear to us in the States, voice 
our protest against the broken promises of 
the War Department. We overseas GI's feel 
that the slow-down in the demobilization 
program is subterfuge used by the War De- 
partment to force passage of a bill to extend 
the draft. We ask that the discharge pro- 
tram be speeded up and all troop ships be 
utilized now. We have won the victory, and 
instead of being sent home we are being 
penalized by being forced to stay here un- 


hecessarily. We want to go home now. 
Sergeant Rich, Private First Class 
Georg, Jr., Sergeant McClieery, 


Corporal Gerowitz, Corporal Kop- 
cha, Private First Class Czimbal, 
Corporal Kurko, Sergeant Zoller, 
Corporal Moreno, Private Hunting- 
ton, Sergeant Sittmer, Corporal 
Wentz, Jr., Corporal Gehring, Ser- 
geant Lamb, Private First Class 
Iansen, Sergeant Rush, Private 
First Class Baumann, Private 
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First Class Sovetnick, Corporal 
Resenblum, Corporal Merkl, Jr., 
Corporal Sankovich, Sergeant Tip- 
ton, Sergeant Morgan, Private 
First Class McConnell, Corporal 
Chojnowski, Sergeant Rice, Ser- 
geant Bronstad, Jr., Corporal Rig- 
gins, Technician Third Grade 
Lange. 





Information About President of National 
Maritime Unien 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 14, 1946 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, last 
fall I commented on the activities of one 
Joseph Curran who was accused of pro- 
moting a strike in New York City among 
the seamen, or rather dock workers, and 
thereby delaying return of men in our 
armed forces from Europe. This charge 
was made by Joseph P. Ryan, president 
of the A. F. of L. International Long- 
shoremen’s Association. See Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD, volume 91, 
part 13, page A4331. 

Just recently one cf my constituents 
wrcte me and indicated that I had been 
misinformed about Joe Curran, and his 
communistic activities. Proof, however, 
that I was correct is contained in the 
following news item in the newspaper 
published by district 50 of the United 
Mine Workers of America for the Janu- 
ary 1, 1946, issue which statement reads 
as follows: 


COMMIES ROUTED BY DISTRICT 50—PHILLY 
WORKERS SLAP CURRAN’S PHONY PROGRAM 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Organized labor won 
one of its greatest victories in years when 
district 50, U. M. W. A, soundly trounced Joe 
Curran, the draft-dodging president of the 
National Maritime Union in an election con- 
ducted here for the unlicensed personnel of 
the port of Philadelphia 

Angelo Cefalo, regional director for dis- 
trict 50 in the Quaker City, reported that 
Commy Curran and his maritime union never 
came close in the poll as district 50 won by 
a majority of more than 15 to 1. 

The election held on December 18 covers 
employees of the following firms: Curtis Bay 
Towing Co., Sheridan Transportation Co., In- 
dependent Towing Co., Banks Towing Co., 
P. F. Martin Towing Co., Taylor & Ander- 
son Towing Co., and Bernard Tucker Sons 
Towing Co. 

Four years agg the employees of the seven 
companies were members of the maritime 
union, but left that organization when it 
decided to adhere to the Commy line. The 
employees voted themselves into an inde- 
pendent union, the United Harbor Workers 
of America, but in June of this year they 
asked to become affiliated with district 50. 

Shortly after they voluntarily affiliated 
with district 50 the United Mine Workers 
of America won more than $300,000 in back 
pay for the workers. District 50 later asked 
to be certified as the bargaining agency for 
the workers, and Curran, who was busy vis- 
iting his comrades in Russia, injected him- 
self into the case without one signed card. 
Comrade Curran used the excuse before an 
examiner for the NLRB that the maritime 
union filed its cards with the New York office 
of the NLRB. 
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There is additional comment in this 
news item, but it relates to the results of 
the particular election and indicates that 
district 50 won easily. The write-up con- 
cludes, however, with this interesting 
statement: 

When Curran was called to enter the serv- 
ice of his country by selective-service officials, 
he appealed, and it was only through CIO 
pressure at the White House during the 
Roosevelt administration that he managed to 
acquire the title as the draft-dodging presi- 
dent of the NMU. 


I have no concern, Mr. Speaker, in 
these disputes among various organiza- 
tions, but, like other American citizens 
who are interested in getting our men in 
the armed forces back from Europe and 
the Far East and other places, the reasons 
for the delay and the men who have to 
do with these delays furnish legitimate 
need for checking up and calling atten- 
tion to the real facts. Evidently my re- 
marks of October 15, 1945, on this matter 
are still 100-percent correct. 





Hatch-Ball-Burton Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1946 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to previous unanimous consent 
from the House, I wish to insert in the 
ReEcorD an editorial from the Washing- 
ton News of last Saturday, January 12, 
1946, giving some very cogent reasuns 
why legislation such as that contained in 
the Hatch-Ball-Burton bill should be 
given prompt and serious consideration: 

AN INTOLERABLE STRIKE 

A telephone strike is, in the word's exact 
sense, intolerable. The Nation and its com- 
munities have become too depencent on 
telephone service to let it be cut off by any 
controversy between workers and employers 

The strike beginning yesterday in most 
parts of the ccuntry affected chiefly lon,- 
distance service and local service over manual 
switchboards. But dial service also depends 
on maintenance by union members. With- 
out this maintenance, the machines that 
make connections on dialed calls would ceas¢ 
to function in a week or so at most 

A continued strike, then, would soon stop 
all or practically all telephone service. The 
effect on business activity would be severe 
The effect on public health and safety would 
be calamitous. Government simply cann 


permit the telephone strike to goon. If the 
strikers ignore appeals to return to work and 
let the controversy be settled by other meth- 


ods, President Truman 
must—order the st: nded 

Ie still has wartime powers to enforce such 
an order. 

But if ours is to remain a Government by 
laws and not by men, the President’s war 
powers cannot be continued long in peace- 
time. And after those powers have been 
withdrawn a telephone strike, or any strike 
subjecting the public to severe har 
depriving it of services essential 
safety, would still be intolerable 

So, we think, an obvious lesson of the tele- 
phone strike is that the country must pro- 
vide itself with a method of preventing such 





dship cr 
to life and 
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strikes by law. 
before 
bill. 

This bill, in our opinion, would create bet- 
ter machinery than now exists for voluntary 
settlement of labor-management disputes. 
As a last resort, in a limited class of disputes, 
of which the telephone case is typical, it 
would forbid strikes and require submission 
of the issues to compulsory arbitration. 
Arbitration awards would be subject to Fed- 
eral court reviews and enforceable by Federal 
court orders. 

The thought of compulsory arbitration is 
repugnant to us, as to millions of other Amer- 
icans. But the evidence now so plain that 
strikes of a certain type are intolerable, and 
that Government must by some means pre- 
vent them, convinces us that some such legal 
means, as the Hatch-Ball-Burton bill pro- 
poses, should be provided. 


One proposal to that end is 
Congress in the Hatch-Ball-Burton 


Politics, Propaganda, OPA, and the 1946 


Election 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1946 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, on 
more than one occasion the statement 
has been made to me that one of the 
major political issues in the 1946 election 
would be the question of inflation, price 
control, and the achievements of the 
Office of Price Administration and the 


men in charge of its policies, program, 


and work. In other words, the man who 
has been against the mistakes and other 
atrocities committed by the ignorant 
and inexperienced Government bureau 
known as OPA is going to be purged. To 
put it in another wey, if you have sup- 
ported OPA then you will be entitled to 
administration support. On the other 
hand, if you have opposed OPA you are 
going to be held forth as a bad man who 
ought to be defeated for office. 

I welcome this sort of an issue, namely, 
OPA, in the coming campaign. I have 
consistently said that we needed price 
controls where commodities were scarce 
or where there were other factors which 
would permit speculation and exorbitant 
charges against the consuming public. 
I have been equally emphatic in saying 
that the Office of Price Administration 
had made so many mistakes that it was 
evidently doing more harm than good 
and ought to be abolished and another 
price control agency set up. This sug- 
gestion has not met with approval of 
administration leaders because they do 
not want to repudiate their own agency 
That evidently would be poor policy, 
politically speaking. We might just as 
well have a lot of discussion about all of 
these matters at this time. Even before 
Congress adjourned on December 21, 
1945, people were talking about OPA and 
its relation to the 1946 election. One of 
the most interesting newspaper items 
that I ran across at that time was writ- 
ten by Walter H. Waggoner in the New 


York Times for December 23, 1945, and 

is as follows: 

BATTLES LINES ARE DRAWN ON EXTENDING PRICE 
Curss—Act Has 6 MoNntTHsS To Go, But 
CRITICS AND DEFENDERS MAP CAMPAIGN 

(By Walter H. Waggoner) 

WASHINGTON, December 22.—The possible 
end of price control was more than 6 months 
away, but lively skirmishes between the for- 
ces for and against continued restrictions had 
already begun this week and the lines of bat- 
tle could be clearly seen. 

The Emergency Price Control Act, which 
empowers the Office of Price Administration 
to impose, adjust or remove price ceilings al- 
most at will, comes to an end on June 30, 
1946. Its extension for another year, as a 
precaution against a sudden postwar wave of 
inflation, is being sought by a strong line-up 
of the members of the administration. As 
solidly against it are the spokesmen for com- 
merce and industry who have chafed and 
complained under price limitations sincs 
they were first applied. 

Chester Bowles, Price Administrator and 
vigorous leader of the Government's anti-in- 
flation effort, showed signs of digging in for a 
hard fighe a fortnight ago when he warned 
that even his time table for suspension or 
removal of maximum prices had proved too 
optimistic. 

“We are far behind in our decontrol pro- 
gram,” he told a press conference. 


STRONG INFLATION TREND 


He went on to say that the inflationary 
pressures he had hoped would have begun to 
subside with the advances made in industrial 
reconversion were still blowing strong, and it 
appeared that many more ceilings would have 
to be retained than had once been expected. 

The pressure feared by Mr. Bowles was 
readily seen in a recent action relating to cit- 
rus fruits. The OPA, anticipating a depress- 
ing force on prices as a result of a big crop, 
eliminated ceilings last month. Prices ab- 
ruptly went up, more than doubling in some 
sections of the ccuntry. Prices remained 
high for a short time but eventually dropped 
pack to levels close to those they had left. 
But wholesale and retail prices declined less 
than growers prices and the consumer still 
has to pay more for his grapefruit than the 
OPA believes he should 

The already complex issue of price control 
was further complicated, and yet somehow 
illuminated, by.the opposition Congressman 
who charged the OPA with perpetrating a 
hoax. The agency removed price ceilings on 
citrus fruit, he argued, because it knew what 
the result would be and because it hoped to 
use the rising prices as a demonstration of 
further need for control. 

The OPA has not bothered, so far, to 
answer the charge. Yet a good many other 
charges will have to be answered and con- 
siderable dialectics parried if Chester Bowles 
and his several cohorts sustain a case for 
extension of the Price Control Act. 

A LITTLE INFLATION 

Still in the Government—chiefly in its 
legislative branch—are a few spckesmen for 
the school of thought contending that a 
little inflation would be good for us. Sen- 
ator Rospert A. Tart, a shrewd student of 
conservative economics, is of that opinion, 
as undoubtedly are several of his colleagues 
who prefer, however, a greater degree of 
anonymity. 

A similar view, with variations, was put 
before the Senate Small Business Committee 
this week. A dress manufacturer expressed 
the view that Mr. Bowles and his coworkers 
have fallen for a lot of humbug. With 
disarming frankness, he said he was willing 
to gamble that within 4 months after price 
controls were lifted prices would be no 
higher than the previous ceilings. Fearing 
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postwar inflation gave credence to an eco- 
nomic bogy, no more and no less, he sug- 
gested. 

It was before this committee on the same 
day, however, that a businessman broke with 
the majority view and pleaded for the exten- 
sion of the Price Control Act for at least a 
year beyond its present expiration date. The 
witness, a Jersey City tobacco dealer, also 
assured a startled committee member that 
the OPA had not solicited his testimony. 


TAFT VERSUS BOWLES 


Senator Tart’s strategy appears to be based 
on the hope of eliminating price ceilings by 
undermining the public's confidence in them. 
But Mr. Bowles, with his charts and his his- 
tory, does a far more effective job of showing 
what he thinks is likely to happen when 
ceilings are removed. Assuming the validity 
of his historical parallels, it is a frightening 
prospect. 

The more familiar arguments of his op- 
ponents, consequently, do not attempt to 
question the essential value of price ceilings. 
They begin by asserting that the pull of in- 
dustrial production, which means assembly ° 
lines pouring out millions of automobiles, 
refrigerators and radios, prevents inflation 
naturally by supplying the volume of goods 
which keeps prices down 

From here, this logic tries to show that 
price ceilings. by discouraging production, 
are doing more to contribute to inflation 
than to combat it. 


CABINET SUPPORT FOR OPA 

With few exceptions, the OPA has been 
able to show that, price ceilings notwith- 
standing, most industries fighting price con- 
trol are amassing profits at an unprecedented 
rate. Where they cannot, the agency tries 
to make the necessary adjustments. 

Support of Mr. Bowles’ position in the 
crucial months ahead will come from several 
Cabinet members and the heads of most 
executive agencies concerned with the do- 
mestic economy. Secretaries Anderson, Vin- 
son, and Schwellenbach are already on record 
for continuation of price control measures. 
So are Mr. Collet, John W. Snyder, Director 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion, and 
John D. Small, Civilian Production Admin- 
istrator. 


President Truman also is held likely to ap- 
peal for the life of the Price Control Act. 
Such support cannot help but be influential 
among the legislators who will act upon it. 


It is very evident, Mr. Speaker, that 
the foregoing news item points clearly 
to one of the major political issues dur- 
ing the coming months. The politicians 
are going to be clever and they are going 
to manipulate things so that we will nave 
no chance to vote on establishing some 
new and independent agency to control 
prices. Action on any legislative prono- 
sal will be delayed until the !ast minute 
and then, as in the past, we will be faced 
with the choice of taking OPA again, 
castor oil, epsom salts, and all of the rest 
of the stuff. or else—the “or else” con- 
clusion that the politicians will suggest 
is that if you do not take OPA, you will 
get increased prices and inflation and a 
lot of other evil developments which no- 
body wants. My answer to that sugges- 
tion is that now is the time to give con- 
sideration to legislation which will pro- 
tect the people against increased prices 
in the cost of commodities, in rentals, 
and in other matters. If we do that, we 
do not have to condone the mistakes of 
inexperienced Government employees. 
We do not have to adopt.the OPA pro- 
gram that it is a crime to permit any- 








one—farmer, laboring man, or a busi- 
nessman—to make a profit. As I have 
outlined before, it means the destruction 
of our system of free enterprise if we 
are to take the position that in order to 
avoid an increase in prices we must see 
to it that no one makes a profit. That 
sort of a development just leads to a 
communistic condition where the Gov- 
ernment has to take over all kinds of 
business. We do not want it. 


PROPAGANDA AGENCIES BUSY 


I am prompted to make these observa- 
tions, Mr. Speaker, because the propa- 
ganda agencies are already busy. I am 
getting letters from different localities 
and from different individuals. Most of 
the letters read alike. It is evident that 
the people who wrote many of them have 
done so because they have been told cer- 
tain things and they are, therefore, en- 
dorsing OPA. I am glad to get cor- 
respondence and to have the people 
write me and give me their views on pub- 
lic questions. That is not propaganda, 
that is not politics, but when you get a 
mass of circular letters signed in a great 
many instances by someone at some- 
body else’s request, then you do have 
propaganda and you do have politics. 
Of course, this technique is ancient and 
has been used by politicians since time 
immemorial. Already Government offi- 
cials are talking before groups of people 
throughout the country, pointing out the 
danger of inflation and then assuring 
these groups that OPA is the David which 
can slay the giant Goliath. What a 
twisting of the truth. What a perver- 
sion of facts. Yet, Mr. Speaker, it is 
clever propaganda that is being carried 
on by people in the employ of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayers and it is being 
engineered and planned by officials in 
the office of OPA. 

The truth does not need any such 
method to justify it. A Government 
agency that is worth while does not have 
to go about over the country and mis- 
represent the facts. As long as we are 
having congressional investigations, I 
think it would not be a bad idea to check 
up a little and see how much money the 
politicians are spending to cover up the 
mistakes of OPA and to try and con- 
vince the American people that this Gov- 
ernment agency is a beautiful dream 
which will solve all troubles, real and im- 
aginary, with which the American people 
might be afflicted. I still have, Mr. Speak- 
er, some very clear-cut recollections of 
days when OPA adopted policies which 
caused food and meat shortages. I re- 
member the protests that came to me 
from the housewives when they could not 
get meat for their husbands who were 
doing hard manual labor. That stuff 
took place under OPA. It was all un- 
necessary. The quicker we get rid of 
OPA and its desire to control the cost of 
production, the price of products, the 
habits of the American people, and the 
economic system of the country, just that 
much quicker will we get back on a basis 
where people can agair. live their own 
lives in their own way. Then we will 
again have a free America. 
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Flight From Free Bargaining 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1946 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, the 
organized minority monopoly now oper- 
ating in the United States has acquired 
such proportions that most of the think- 
ing people of this country are greatly 
concerned about our immediate future. 
I refer to the violent seizure of buildings, 
machinery, machine tools, communica- 
tion lines, steel plants, packing houses, 
and other facilities now in operation and 
being proposed by certain organized 
labor leaders. 

It would appear that this organized vi- 
olence is under present Federal laws 
receiving a protection to a far greater 
degree than any other monopoly ever 
before enjoyed in the more than 165 
years of the history of this Government. 

When, under the direction of a labor 
leader, the buildings, machinery, and 
machine tools of a great industry are 
seized, and through this operation the 
production flow sheet ceases to operate 
and the flow of social income no longer 
runs, it all constitutes a violent attack 
against American ideals, institutions, 
and guaranteed freedom and liberty. 
For instance, when Reuther seizes the 
property of General Motors and holds it 
as a hostage until his demands are met, 
he in fact serves notice on the people in 
the vicinity where General Motors 
plants are located, that first, they can- 
not produce the goods, and secondly, 
that the people residing in other parts of 
the country cannot purchase and receive 
those goods that might otherwise be pro- 
duced. Reuther in this manner vio- 
lates all the rules of economic decency 
which have been generally accepted by 
our people as their protection under the 
provisions of the Federal and State Con- 
stitutions and the precedence of the 
courts of this land. If Reuther and 
those who operate concurrently with 
him can say to the man in North Dakota, 
“Thou shalt not produce and ship beef 
critters to Chicago for butchering and 
to be sold to the people of the country 
until you first meet the demands of my 
organized minority,” then that con- 
stitutes a new philosophy which is of 
great interest to the people of this coun- 
try If Reuther and his assocates seize 
the telephone lines and equipment of 
this country and precipitate a walk-out 
which deprives the people of the United 
States of the use of their telephones for 
which they pay in advance a monthly 
service charge, and if during the strike 
the cost of this service which is not being 
rendered must continue to be paid, that 
also is a great concern of the people of 
this country. If Reuther and his asso- 
ciates can deny the people of the United 
States the use of these utilities whether 
there be an incident of happiness or joy 
or death or birth or flood or tornado, or 
of some other character, that certainly is 
a situation of which the people of the 
United States must take cognizance. 
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The only protection there is for the 
people as a whole is in the free play of 
competitive forces. Goods of higher 
quality at a lower price can be obtained 
under competition, and in no other way. 
One of the great difficulties about this 
whole proposition rests in the fact that 
labor leaders and agitators have suc- 
ceeded in so engineering our thought 
channels that little consideration is now 
given to the problems of all the people 
as consumers. In most every instance 
where any thought is given to the sub- 
ject at all, that thought is directed to- 
ward the welfare of an organized mi- 
nority of producers, instead of being 
directed toward the interests of all 
consumers, including those represent- 
ing organized producers as well as un- 
organized consumers. The thought is 
given in behalf of a small group of oc- 
cupational operators engaged in a cer- 
tain factory or certain industry and as 
related to the particular practices of that 
particular unit of industry or the whole 
industry. The prayer is prayed in the 
name of a small organized minority as 
against an industrial unit or a whole 
industry. The prayer is not prayed in 
the name of all consumers as aclass. In 
this way, legislation is proposed and en- 
acted in the interest of some specific or- 
ganized minority and against the in- 
terests of the general welfare of all con- 
sumers of the United States. This has 
all developed to a point where the organ- 
ized minority-monopoly now goes along 
under the protection of Federal laws, 
and to a great extent enjoys the minor- 
ity-monopoly benefit of violence of the 
first order. 

December 17, 1945, Allen W. Rucker, 
president of the Eddy-Rucker-Nickels 
Co., business management counselors, of 
Cambridge, Mass., discussed certain 
phases of this subject over the radio, and 
for the benefit of those who care to know 
Mr. Rucker’s sentiments, I submit his 
statement for the Recorp. In my opin- 
ion, Mr. Rucker has made a contribution 
at this particular moment which is so 
constructive that the people of this 
country cannot afford to ignore what he 
said. His statement, entitled “Today’s 
Forgotten Man in Labor Disputes,” fol- 
lows: 

The labor-management conference, from 
which so many had been led to expect so 
much by a fanfare of publicity, has failed. 
Its operation was very much like the Tennes- 
see mountaineer’s sawmill. Said a neighbor 
“Bill's got a 50-horsepower whistle hooked up 
with a 5-horsepower saw. When the whistle 
is blowing, the saw is not cutting.” 

The conference was equipped with a 
horsepower publicity whistle and a 5-horse- 
power saw. It cut no wood and the reasons 
are plainly these. 

A handful of men from business and labor 
unions were asked to substitute their judg- 
ment on wages and hours for the democratic 
process of bargaining. Consider what that 
meant. In America there are over 2,000,000 
nonfarm businesses with 40,000,000 em- 
ployees. Those businesses are worth up- 
ward of $175,000,000,000. They are owned 
by some 50,000,000 thrifty people, many of 
them labor union members. How can a 
handful of men, any men, be expected to sub- 
stitute their arbitrary judgment for the es- 
sential bargaining between these millions of 
people who own business and its tools, and 

the other millions who use those tools to 
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make a living? It is no wonder that the con- 
ference failed. 


ident’s proposed “fact-finding” commission 
and to Governor Stassen's proposed economic 
conference. Both of these schemes are birds 
of the same identical feather—they are at- 
tempts to compromise the wage-rate issue hy 


replacing free bargaining with the arbitrary 














decisions of a handful of men responsible to 
no one. If either succeeds, free bargaining 
among America! is gone forever. 

What, in plain words, are these labor con- 
ferences and commissions supposed to do? 

They > supposed to appease the leaders 
of minority pressure groups by finding some 
sugar-coated way to compromise with the 
primary right of 50,000,000 thrifty Amer- 
icans to own and manage their business 
property and to enjoy the legitimate com- 


petitive earnings therefrom 
is there is no way 
these thrifty peop 


out substituting con 


And the truth 
to take arbitrarily from 
and give to others with- 
fiscation for cooperation 





and abandoning democracy for totalitarian- 
ism. 
The life’s savings of these 50,000,000 


thrifty Americans, directly through owner- 
ship of corporate securities and unincorpo- 
rated firms and indirectly through owner- 
ship of life insurance, savings accounts, trust 


funds, and annuities, are invested in the 
means of production—the land, buildings, 
and machinery used by business. These 
things are the tools of production. And the 


real owners of those tools are these 50,000,- 
000 Americans who, through labor and self- 
denial, have accumulated the savings that 
have made the tools possible. 

Now, every workman knows that the tools 
he uses are the source of his livelihood. 
Without a taxicab, the taxi driver would 
be no more than a ricksha boy; without 
the boring machine, the hydraulic press or 
the turret lathe, the machinist would be no 
more than a day laborer at a day laborer’s 
scale of wages. Without tools of produc- 
tion, the users of tools could produce barely 
enough to exist. 

Moreover, every workingman knows that 
tools are always wearing out, or becoming 
obsolete. In either case, the tools must be 
replaced with new ones. ‘Throughout in- 
dustry are thousands of tools that need to 
be replaced. These tools range all the way 
from battered old typewriters and adding 
machines to ancient trucks with broken con- 
necting reds and sticky valves, and patched- 
up planing mills, boring heads and presses. 
If they are not replaced now, no power un- 
der the sun can maintain production enough 
to prevent a drop in the real earnings of 
working people, regardless of wage rates. 

From where the money coming to re- 
ce these tools? 

There is just 
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one source—the savings of 


some 50,000,000 thrifty Americans. These 
thrifty people, these tool owners, accumulate 
savings from what are erroneously Called 


business profits. The right name for profits 
is “payments for the use and renewal of 
+ Is ’ 

Unless these people are safeguarded in 
their right to receive legitimate, competitive 
earnings from their tools, they are just not 


going to put their life savings into replacing 
o'd tools and installing new cnes. The situ- 
atien is so serious now as to jeopardize the 


job security and pay, and the hope of future 
advancement of millions of working Ameri- 
cars. Note these figures: 

Our own United States Department of 
Labor reports that in 23 out of 25 peacetime 
industries unit labor costs have risen all the 
way from 17 to 70 percent. Their tools are 
too old. That is not all. A recent study of 
the metal-working industries shows that 57 
percent of machine tools owned by private 
business in New England and 54 percent of 
private business tools in the entire United 
states are over 10 years old. 


By 1950, unless billions of dollars of savings 
are accumulated and invested by tool owners 
in new tools, as much as 75 percent of our 
tools will be over 10 years old. It needs no 
prophet to see what the end must be. If 
that happens, it will be impossible to main- 
tain the annual production and the annual 
real earnings of American workingmen re- 
gardless of wage rates. 

And to obtain those new tools so urgently 
needed, 50,000,000 thrifty Americans must be 
safeguarded in their right to receive pay- 
ments for the use of their tools. 

The incentive to save and invest in private 
enterprise rests solely upon that right. To 
deny or to seriously infringe that right is to 
destroy the incentive to thrift, and with it 
the source of funds necessary to renew and 
increase the tools of production. 

Here lies the fundamental reason why 
business management, the responsible agent 
of 50,000,000 tool owners of America, resists 
every efiort of any handful of men to dictate 
merchandise prices and payments for the use 
of tools. Business management is held mor- 
ally, legally, and financially responsible by 
both its employees, who are the tool users, 
and by its own bcsses, the 50,000,000 tool 
owners, to see that payments for the use and 
renewal of tools are continuously adequate. 
If management fails in that responsibility, 
there will be neither production nor pay nor 
job security and hope of advancement for 
millions of tool users and tool owners alike. 

The President of these United States is 
therefore entitled to the earnest, vigilant, and 
vigorous support of every tool-user and tool- 
owner in a new policy that will safeguard the 
essential right of free bargaining. Any con- 
trary policy which substitutes the judgment 
of a handful of men, any men, any time. for 
the bargaining of free Americans would deny 
this primary right to 50,000,000 tool-owners. 
Let me emphasize this: 

The right of bargaining belongs quite as 
much to tool-owners who provide the me- 
chanical energy of production as it belongs to 
the labor unions whose members provide the 
muscular energy of production. 

Nonetheless, it has for many years been the 
persistent practice of the Federal Government 
to violate this right and to discriminate 
against our 50,000,000 unorganized tool-own- 
ers. And what has been the result? 

According to official United States Treasury 
Department reports, it has been over 15 years 
since as many as one-half of corporations 
earned a taxable profit. With the exception 
of two or three war years, there hasn't been 
a year in the past 15 when more than one- 
half of corporations earned enough to make 
any payments to tool-owners for the use of 
their tools. Is it any wonder that thrifty 
people don’t want to put their savings into 
new tools for production? Is it any wonder 
that in the absence of new tools, unit costs 
in 23 out of -25 industries have risen up to 
70 percent above 1939; that 54 percent of the 
machine tools in private business are over 
10 years old? It is no wonder at all. 

When the Federal Government adopts any 
policy that undermines the fundamental hu- 
man right to receive payments for the use 
and renewal of tools, it discourages invest- 
ment to replace old tools with new tools, it 
hinders additions to the stock of tools and 
thereby obstructs the growth of production 
upon which the well-being and prosperity of 
everyone depends. 

Unless, therefore, we encourage and vigor- 
ously support a square deal governmental 
policy that will safeguard thrifty citizens 
ir their right to bargain for legitimate, 
competitive earnings from their tools, our 
future is dreary indeed. But, given such 
a policr the natural genius of Americans 
for thrift and risk taking will respond; 
new tools will replace old tools, and the 
American way of brains, sweat, and team- 
work will carry us to the very heights of 
prosperity. 
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In our country’s urgent need of such a 
square deal, it would be no surprise if 50,- 
000,000 American tool owners should or- 
ganize themselves into a unicn of their own 
for the purpose of regaining equality before 
the law; a union formed to reassert their 
fundamental human right to enjoy the 
fruits of their labor and self-denial; a union 
formed to reestablish their position as the 
primary source of the tools upon which 
depend the workingman’s productivity, pay, 
and prosperity. 

Certainly some such movement will de- 
velop to assure the continuous supply of 
tools. For without tools, without new tools, 
and more tools, there is no lasting job 
security, no strong prospect of a rise in 
annual real earnings, and no bright hope 
for the future advancement of our workers. 

This basic national need cannot be com- 
promised. It must be fulfilled. Its ful- 
fillment now depends upon urging the 
President and the Congress a policy of en- 
coureging thrift and risk taking by safe- 
guarding the human right cf 50,000,000 tool 
owners to be secure in their property and 
in the legitimate competitive earnings 
therefrom. 

That kind of Government policy is in the 
primary interest not only of tool owners, 
but of our people in general and of our 
workers in particular; yes, in the very pres- 
ervation of free bargaining itself. Our na- 
tional genius for thrift and risk taking has 
provided the tools that have made this 
Nation the strongest and freest in all his- 
tory; the blood and sacrifice of our sons and 
daughters have cemented that strength and 
freedom in democracy; it is our duty to keep 
it that way. 

We must also press on and forward in 
the American way, with freedom of bargain- 
ing for all of us, and with brains, sweat, and 
teamwork by all of us. 





An Example of Reason and Sound Sense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1946 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, to the 
misguided world reformers who imagine 
that it is our duty to reach out and 
reform all of the peoples of the world so 
that they will conform to our concept of 
living, I commend an article by Lowell 
Mellett, the columnist, as a shining e¢x- 
ample of reason and sound sense. Sali- 
ent extracts from Mr. Mellett’s article 
follow: 


Our homesick soldiers in Manila and Yoko- 
hama and Paris who are holding demonstra- 
tions against being kept ionger in the Army 
seem disposed to make Robert Patterson, 
Secretary of War, the object of their wrath. 
But he is not to blame; nor is President Tru- 
man, from whom he takes his orders and 
who supports the War Department's demo- 
bilization plans; nor is anybody in particu- 
lar, except the American people 

The American people are incurable reform- 
ers—of other people. Not satisfied with 
helping to give the Germans and the Japs 
the worst licking they ever got, we are now 
bent on reforming them—determined to 
make them over into fine, free, upstanding 
democrats like ourselves. At “least we've 





embarked on a program with that end in 
view, and nothing seems likely to stop us 
unless our sympathy for the boys that want 
to come home gets the best of us. 
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This isn’t a Truman program nor an ad- 
It comes nearer be- 
a truly national program that anything 
he Government has engaged in save the 
war itself. About the only dissenter I’ve 
happened to observe is myself, although 
Walter Lippmann has recently shown signs 
of losing any missionary zeal he may have 
had. Speaking of the difficulty experienced 
in carrying out our occupation policy in Ger- 
many, he remarked one day this week, “There 
alternative. That was to let the 
Germans reeducate themselves and to fix our 
ttention upon making it impossible for 
them to rearm. It was a relatively simple 
thin: to do.” 
A relatively simple thing to do and one 
not requiring so many hundrds of thousands 
f American soldiers to carry out. One that 
would permit a much more rapid demobili- 
zetion of our wartime Army. . 
But that, up to the moment, hasn't been 
the American way. Our way has been to 
debate and argue over what we should teach 
the Germans and the Japanese and the ways 
and means of doing same. 
a . > - * 
What a field day the Republican-south- 
ern Democrat coalition in Congress would 
1ave if President Truman should ask for 
nust” legislation comparable to that which 
we are trying to make “must” in Japan. 
And yet if any member of the political alli- 
ance that has been blocking the President’s 
domestic program has ruised his voice against 
our much more radical program for Ger- 
many and Japan, nobody seems to have heard 
him. 
It is just possible that the steadily increas- 
ing chorus of discontent coming from the 
troops overseas may serve to make the ad- 
ministration and Congress take a new look 
t this part of our foreign policy. We've been 
accustomed to say that our best ambassadors 
abroad are the troops themselves. It is from 
them, we have thought, that other peoples 
would learn the advantages of our way of 
life. It’s a sound idea, but what are these 
peoples going to learn from troops that have 
only one firm conviction—namely, that they 
haven't any business being where they are, 
that they ought to be allowed to come home? 
This is not to say that the troops have 
ught the matter through to any better 
yose han the rest of us; most of them 
doubtless would consider the program per- 
fectly satisfactory, if given to some other 
ops to execute. But the howl they are 
raising may accomplish something. It may 
cause the administration, the Congress, and 
leaders of American thought generally to re- 
examine a policy toward Germany and Japan 
that contains no possibility whatever of being 
essful in the long run. 
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L2bor-Management Relationships and 
Responsibilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 14, 1946 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
for the last several months. and espe- 
Cially since the cessation of hostilities 
with Japan, it has been my desire to dis- 
cuss in this Chamber certain aspects of 
labor-management relationships and re- 
sponsibilities which I felt to be pressing 
and ir need of thorough consideration by 
the Congress. However, my comment 
has been withheld for the reason that it 
Seemed best and more advisable if the 





readjustments which seem to be neces- 
sary were to be accomplished through 
cooperative efforts by the leaders of in- 
dustry and of labor and, if not by them, 
then through the influence and author- 
ity of the President and Government 
officials. 

Ample opportunity has been afforded 
both of these forces to establish indus- 
trial harmony, but both of them have 
failed—failed miserably and completely. 
Several weeks ago the labor-manage- 
ment conference, called by the President, 
adjourned without the accomplishment 
of a single effective or constructive step 
in the effort to bring an end to labor 
strife. It was inevitable that the con- 
ference would not succeed for two quite 
definite reasons: First, that our Govern- 
ment has had no positive, clear, anc im- 
partial policy toward labor-management 
relationships; and, second, that the atti- 
tudes of the leaders of both groups were 
so completely hostile, irreconcilable, and 
unyielding as to make unlikely any agree- 
ment which would be fair to both groups. 
Until the leaders of industry and of labor 
come to a full realization and under- 
standing of the responsibilities and obli- 
gations of each other and the community 
of interest which both groups have in 
the peaceful settlement of their contro- 
versies without the interruption of pro- 
duction and employment, there can 
never be reached a satisfactory solution 
through voluntary efforts and agree- 
ments. 

After the labor-management confer- 
ence failed, the President then took a 
hand and endeavored to effect a settle- 
ment by an appeal to the employer group 
that they yield to the demands of labor 
with the rather vague promise that if it 
were found that the concessions were too 
great some subsequent steps would be 
taken by the Government which would 
give to them a measure of relief—the ef- 
fect of such a program upon the public 
was not discussed, if considered. As was 
to have been expected, the employer 
groups did not acquiesce to the Presi- 
dent’s plea. The promise of governmen- 
tal aid in the event it should develop that 
they had yielded too much was so vague 
and indefinite as to make it unwise for 
them, in the light of their responsibility 
to their stockholders and investors, to 
take a chance. 

Then, when it appeared that his ap- 
peal was ineffectual, the President, 
shortly before the advent of Christmas, 
urged to Congress that it take immediate 
action on his recommended legislation 
giving him authority to settle industrial 
disputes by means of fact-finding boards 
appointed by him which would have au- 
thority to inquire into the issues involved 
and the capacities of the employers to 
meet the demands of the workers. His 
recommendation was met by a storm of 
protest by both groups; it satisfied 
neither of them. So, the President has 
likewise failed. 

It has now become completely appar- 
ent that no solution can be found either 
by the warring groups themselves or by 
the authority or influence of the Presi- 
dent.* The public, which inevitably is a 
silent third party to labor-management 
disputes and whose interests are para- 
mount though most often ignored and 
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forgotten, now demands action and the 
only way by which this action can be 
taken by the public is through its elected 
representatives in the various State leg- 
islatures and the Congress. 

Hundred of thousands of workers in 
basic industries and services are killing 
time at home or in picket lines; more 
thousands threaten to walk away from 
their jobs every day. Work stoppages 
have prevented the production of goods 
which have been denied the public dur- 
ing the war years and for which there is 
an urgent and crying need. Only by a 
full, increasing, expanding, and unin- 
terrupted production of goods can the 
physical and material needs of the Amer- 
ican public be met and the acute dange: 
of inflation and unbridled prices be 
averted. Some alternative to the strike 
must be found so that kind of produc- 
tion can be given full sway. 

How “nuch longer are we going to tem- 
porize with this situation? When will 
we have the courage to grapple with the 
roots of this problem? Others, who have 
the primary responsibility of finding the 
right solution have tried and failed. Now 
the responsibility rests squarely upon us 
and we must not delay in our efforts to 
find a satisfactory solution. 

This problem is not one which has 
come upon us overnight; it is not one 
which has developed in recent months. 
Only recently have we felt, bitterly and 
acutely, the full consequences of our 
failure to grapple wit’: the problem. At 
no time in the past, certainly not in re- 
cent years, have we faced squarely the 
issues of a sound labor policy, and then 
acted in the public interest. Until that 
is done, we shall continue to have labor 
strife of such character and volume as 
to bring permarent and costly injury to 
the economy of this country in the 
future. 

Examine the statutes now on the books 
affecting labor relations with manage- 
ment and you will find a hodgepodge of 
laws, none of which is descriptive of a 
consistent and impartial national policy 
Study the administration and judicial 
interpretation of some of these laws and 
you will find incontestible proof of the 
need for reform. 

The present widespread industrial 
strife is the direct result of an attitude 
of preferment which the national ad- 
ministration has shown, during the past 
decade, toward organized labor. Os- 
tensibly interested in the economic and 
social advancement of working men and 
women, they have granted them privi- 
leges and immunities not afforded other 
classes of citizens and deliberately ex- 
ploited the political strength of labor for 
their own partisan purposes. Labor un- 
ions, growing with unprecedented speed, 
nurtured and protected by the Govern- 
ment, have gained unfettered financial 
and economic strength beyond that of 
any organized groups in this country. 
It is now within the power of one man to 
tell us how much coal shall be mined, 
how many automobiles shall be pro- 
duced, how much steel shall be fabri- 
cated and what kind of music our ears 
shall hear and when. 

It should be noted that in sponsoring 
such a development, the national admin- 
istration caused Government to 
abandon its historic role of arbiter or 
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umpire in disputes between groups and 
classes of citizens. Handling of the oil 
strike by the Secretary of Labor is clear- 
ly a case in point. Here, as in other 
disputes, the unions demanded a 30-per- 
cent increase in wages. The oil com- 
panies offered 15-percent increase. The 
Secretary recommended that the parties 
arbitrate—not the whole issue, but the 
difference between what the companies 
had offered and what the unions had 
demanded. 

A generation ago the employer class, 
because of an abject attitude by the 
Government, was allowed to run rough- 
shod over the rights and interests of 
the working class. Public indignation 
was eventually aroused to the point 
where national legislation was enacted 
to prevent such abuses and exploitation. 
Today, because of an active and positive 
attitude by the Government, the pendu- 
lum has swung to the other extreme and 
labor groups are in unbridled control of 
our economy. Once again the public 
demands action which will bring more 
nearly into balance these two dominant 
forces in our economic system. 

An objective study of the disputes now 
in progress shows the complexity of the 
problem before us. Some unions are 
struggling to enforce rights which have 
already been satisfactorily established 
by others. There is a pronounced reac- 
tion among employers to continuation 
of practices, imposed during the war by 
governmental direction, such as the 
check-off and maintenance of union 
membership. Labor is trying to force 
into its ranks supervisory employees, and 
groups of agricultural workers which 
heretofore have not been organized as 
labor units. The basis of certain other 
Gisputes is solely a test of economic 
strength irrespective of the rights of the 
parties or the public interest which 
should be paramount. Obviously, in 
most instances, labor is demanding wage 
increases to cffset losses in take-home 
pay due to shortened hours of work and 
down-grading. 

Here we begin to see the national ad- 
ministration’s two-faced policy on wages 
and prices. Unions were determined to 
maintain wartime wages regardless of 
the course of reconversion. The admin- 
istration gave them full encouragement, 
first, by discontinuing all attempts at 
wage stabilization and, second, by giv- 
ing public sanction to wage increases of 
15 or 24 percent—take your choice—and 
the unions took 30 percent. These de- 
cisions meant facing one way with a 
vengeance—toward increased produc- 
tion costs, greater amounts of money in 
circulation, greater consumer buying 
power—in short, toward inflation. 

But the administration had to have a 
price policy. Accordingly, it continued 
ceiling prices on nearly all commodities. 
The OPA immediately engaged in a dead- 
ly struggle with industries that demand- 
ed reconversion prices which would per- 
mit payment of wage increases for 
shorter hours of work and less produc- 
tion. These decisions meant facing the 
other way with a vengeance—toward 


lessened production, fewer capital in- 
vestments, and smaller profits. 

If I understand it at all, Mr. Speaker, 
this is the way I understand the admin- 





istration’s two-faced policy on wages and 
prices. It will not work, and it is only 
a question of time before we shall see 
which is the irresistible force and which 
is the immovable object. 

Judging events of the future by the 
record of the past, I greatly fear that the 
forces of inflation and of labor bias will 
prove the stronger. The cost of labor is 
90 percent or more of the cost of the 
things we buy and use. Add substantial- 
ly to that cost by arbitrary means and 
we shall add inevitably to the price of 
goods and services. It would make Gov- 
ernment regulation far more efficient 
than that imposed or displayed by the 
OPA to change that eventuality. 

The one sure way out of this dilemma 
requires prompt resumption of produc- 
tion, particularly of the goods which are 
in great demand. In satisfying market 
needs, competition will be restored, prices 
will be kept in proper relation to pur- 
chasing power, and still permit the ab- 
sorption of labor costs. But such a 
course cannot be followed with sufficient 
speed when strikes shut down our major 
industries and the mere threat of strikes 
halts most attempts to carry out the 
postwar plans which employers every- 
where developed during the war years. 
Thus, we must admit a duty which most 
of us would probably prefer to ignore; 
we must develop a sound labor policy en- 
forceable at law which will restore indus- 
trial peace. 

Mr. Speaker, I confess my incapacity, 
and doubt the capacity of any one person, 
to introduce in this House today a bill 
which would fully carry out such an ob- 
jective to the satisfaction of a majority of 
the Congress. Our collective judgment is 
essential. The broad principles of such 
legislation are sufficiently clear to per- 
mit discussion of them at this time. 

I am convinced that one of the evils 
which lies at the root of this problem is 
the trend which has taken place in the 
last decade, through statutory expression 
and judicial interpretation, toward con- 
centrating all authority and all respon- 
sibility in labor-management relation- 
ships in the Federal Government. There 
was a time when the States shared this 
duty with the Federal Government, each 
in its respective sphere depending upon 
the relationship of the particular indus- 
try with interstate commerce. Because 
of this dual responsibility, an opportunity 
was afforded for the testing of various 
methods of dealing with complex prob- 
lems and through the process of trial and 
error, the best and most satisfactory so- 
lution eventually was adopted by the sev- 
eral States and the Federal Government 
and became uniform throughout the 
country. The gradual encroachment of 
the Federal Government upon the consti- 
tutional responsibilities of the States in 
this field has resulted in denying to the 
Nation this source of what might be 
termed “proving grounds” for acceptable 
labor legislation. This condition has 
reached the extreme when, through ju- 
dicial interpretation, it is held that the 
manufacturer of electric power which is 
supplied to a lighthouse whose rays shone 
across State boundaries, is engaged in in- 
terstate commerce. There must be a re- 
assessment of the respective responsibili- 
ties of the States and the National Gov- 
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ernment in the field of labor relations and 
a corresponding revival of State activity 
within those limitations. 

A primary principle requires a defini- 
tion, a new definition, of the rights of 
labor and management. They must 
carry commensurate responsibilities that 
will give complete protection to the pub- 
lic interest. If such a principle necessi- 
tates the chartering or incorporation of 
labor unions, I am prepared to vote for 
it. Only responsible parties should have 
the right to make a contract and they 
should have an appropriate character in 
the eyes of the law. 

The principle of free collective bar- 
gaining should be upheld. By the same 
token, the fruits of collective bargaining 
mu&t be preserved. This may require a 
new definition of contracts covering the 
collective services of a union.. Such con- 
tracts to have value for either pariy must 
be as good an instrument as a contract 
covering the services of an individual. 

It follows that there must be adequate 
provision for remedies for a breach of 
contract, available to either party, and 
to any other person who can show in- 
jury as a result of a broken contract. 

The making of a new contract is a 
fruitful source of labor controversy. The 
Congress cannot legislate good faith 
which is an indispensable element in any 
negotiation but it can lay down simple 
rules of conduct which the parties must 
observe in order to preserve an orderly 
procedure and cause a minimum of pub- 
lic inconvenience. 

When disputes arise under existing 
contracts, there are numerous methods 
which may be pursued in order to bring 
about a speedy settlement. Labor’s only 
weapon today is not the strike; manage- 
ment’s only weapon is not the lockout. 
I bespeak a more clear and prompt recog- 
nition of the mutual interests of both 
sides, and a more definite understanding 
of the effects of their claims and counter- 
claims upon the public. Such an atti- 
tude is simply good business and good 
human relations. When it prevails, vol- 
untary methods of settling disputes can 
be successfully employed, and there is 
ample experience to show which methods 
are preferable. 

It is only in these wild and senseless 
struggles for domination entered upon ty 
irreconcilable elements in management 
and labor that the needs for stronger 
methods exist. I seriously question sev- 
eral which have been proposed. 

In the Railway Labor /ct provision is 
made, for example, for the formation of 
fact-finding commissions. Such a com- 
mission performs the function of an im- 
partial investigator whose findings are 
expected to provide a basic for settlement. 
Enforcement is made a matter of public 
opinion. Fact-finding commissions have 
worked in railway labor disputes remark- 
ably well. It is true, however, that rail- 
way labor is on the whole well disciplined 
and well led; moreover, wage demands 
which are always the most difficult can 
usually be passed on to the public in the 
form of publicly regulated increases in 
rail tariffs. 

It does not follow that fact-finding 
commissions would work in labor contro- 
versies affecting diverse industries, even 
if such industries werc restricted to those 








eemed essential to interstate commerce. 
Similar conditions do not always apply 
and other factors must be taken into ac- 
count. 

Public opinion is a powerful force in 
any cause; but the same means that a 
fact-finding commission might use to 
arouse opinion in support of its position 
can be employed, perhaps more skillfully 
and effectively. by a dissatisfied party to 
upset the finding. 

For many years, voluntary arbitration 
has been used successfully. Arbitration 
is essentially a peaceful means of settling 
differences; the notion that it should be 
made compulsory, although thoroughly 
repugnant even in extreme cases, might 
beccme necessary if no other acceptable 
method is found. 

An argument against the compulsory 
system is the common practice of select- 
ing arbitrators. Both sides usually 
choose their man and let them select a 
third. Thus, two advocates and one um- 
pire are named, instead of three impar- 
tial and disinterested arbitrators. Arbi- 
tration, either voluntary or compulsory, 
would be better favored if labor and 
management could draw upon a nation- 
al reserve of qualified experts on labor 
relations. A trustworthy authority, for 
example, the Supreme Court, could name 
a panel of experts and arbitrators for 
each dispute, could be selected by mu- 
tual agreement of the parties, or each 
select a given number of arbitrators from 
the panel. This method could be pro- 
vided for by law, together with suitable 
safeguards against procedural] delays. 
Awards of arbitrators would, of course, 
be made enforceable as a judgment of a 
court. 

Compulsory arbitration has been de- 
nounced by spokesmen for labor and 
management alike. However, conspicu- 
ous cases have been settled by that 
method recently under pressure of State 
or Federal officials; where the public in- 
terest is vitally affected, any method 
which will bring industria] peace is apt 
to be employed. 

But a sound labor policy cannot be 
developed: nor will it receive public sup- 
port, if the methods used do violence to 
the objectives to be accomplished. A 
better means must be found then for 
settling fairly and promptly the major 
disputes which now appear inevitable. 

I urge upon your consideration a sys- 
tem of labor courts in which such dis- 
putes could be handled or an extension 
of the jurisdiction of our Federal courts 
to permit a review of the findings by the 
Labor Board. Experience abroad jus- 
tifies a belief in the efficacy of labor 
courts. Under a carefully drawn stat- 
ite, these courts might be made to work 
in this country. At least, such an idea 
is well worth careful consideration and 
study. 

The exercise of force and violence and 
intimidetion ic so thoroughly repugnant 
to the American sense of honesty and 
fair dealing as to make it illegal in the 
Settlement or enforcement of labor con- 
troversies. A bill for this purpose, 
though passed by the House on two oc- 
casions, has been held in a committee 
of the other body of the Congress, as- 
sertedly upon the plea of the President. 
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Not only should labor organizations 
be held responsible for the contracts and 
commitments which they make, but the 
labor leaders and union officials should 
be likewise responsible to their union 
members for their acts. To accomplish 
this, it might be advisable to require 
union elections to be held at definite in- 
tervals, an independent audit of the 
union books provided periodically to each 
member, and such other regulatory re- 
quirements as might be necessary to 
protect the union member from the dis- 
honest or unscrupulous labor official. 

The principle -of the closed shop by 
which an individual must belong to a 
certain union in order to take employ- 
ment is not consistent with our way of 
life, especially when the union is per- 
mitted to charge exorbitant member- 
ship fees or allowed to arbitrarily reject 
an application for membership. No 
person should be required to pay tribute 
to any organization for the opportunity 
to work. 

Many years ago the public recognized 
the evils and corruption which followed 
the practice of corporations meking fi- 
nancial contributionss to the election of 
public officials and the Congress enacted 
a statute making this practice illegal, 
with severe fines for punishment. Fair- 
ness and impartiality requires that no 
greater latitude be permitted to labor or- 
ganizations or associations in this re- 
gard. 

There are many problems of a detailed 
nature which would have to be consid- 
ered along with any comprehensive labor 
legislaticn. Most of them have been 
represented in separate bills to this House 
but, with few exceptions, they should not 
in my opinion be acted upon separately. 

I reject the idea of a piece-meal ap- 
proach to this, our most serious domestic 
problem. I seek to have written into 
Federal law a new, national labor policy. 
It must embrace the problem, fairly and 
temperately. It must be predicated upon 
a realistic understanding of present-day 
labor and industrial conditions, and a 
sound appraisal of the public’s interest. 

Such a law cannot be enacted in haste, 
neither shall noisy minorities delay or 
dissuade us from our manifest duty. 
Now, at once, we must settle to this task 
with all the wisdom all of us can muster 
for we shall need it if this job is to be 
done well. 





Navy Department and United States 
Foreign Policy 
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oF 


HON. JACK Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 14, 1946 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on December 11, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. PaTTEeRson] 
addressed the House in connection with 
the policy of our Government toward 
the Netherland East Indies. Mr, Pat- 
TERSON made certain charges against the 
Navy Department and 
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prompt investigation by the House Naval 


Affairs Committee. As a member of this 
committee, I considered it my duty to 
ascertain, insofar as possible, the facts 
which my colleague desires. According- 
ly I addressed a communication to the 
Secretary of the Navy requesting a full 
statement in reply to the charges made 
by Mr. Patterson. For the information 
of the House, I wish to include herewith, 
without comment, the reply which I have 
just received: 
THE SECRETARY OF THE NAvY 
Washington, D.C., January 4, 1946. 
The Honorable Jack Z. ANDERSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C 

My Dear Sir: This is in response to your 
letter of December 18, 1945, receipt of which 
I have previously acknowledged, in which 
you refer to the speech of the Honorable 
ELuis E. PATTERSON in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on December 11. 1945 (Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD, page A5426), 
and suggest the desirability of correcting the 
REcorD if the facts are not as recited by Mr 
PATTERSON I have looked into the entire 
question of the Navy Department’s relation- 
ship to the Royal Netherlands Marine Corps 
I believe the following paragraphs fairly sum- 
marize the Navy Department's actions with 
respect to the Netherlands Marines and am 
satisfied that examination such actions 
will show that, although they originated from 
purely military considerations, they have at 
all times been thoroughly consistent with 
the foreign and military policies of the 
United States Government 

During 1943 the Netherlands Government 
approached the Combined Chiefs of Steff 
(British and United States) with a proposal 
for Netherlands participation in the war 
against Japan after the liberation of Hol- 
land. As a result, the combined Chiefs of 
Staff, having particularly in mind operations 
which might have to be undertaken against 
the Dutch East Indies to free them from the 
Japanese, determined in 1943 that plans 
should be made for such participation, and 
agreed that the United States should be re- 
sponsible for the training and equipping of a 
brigade of Royal Netherlands Marines (about 
5,000 men), while the British would assume 
responsibility for a substantially larger 
army contingent and for Dutch naval and air 
forces. Quite logically, the responsibility for 
the training and equipping of the Nether- 
lands Marines was delegated by the United 
States Chiefs of Staff to the Navy Depart- 
ment so that their training and equipment 


- might be closely similar to that of our own 


Marine Corps. 

The Netherlands Marine Corps program 
was actually begun in 1943, and was accel- 
erated shortly after VE-day when Dutch 
manpower became available but, even so 
proceeded slowly since all available shipping 
was being utilized for transportation and re- 
deployment of United States troops and be- 
cause operations against the Netherlands In- 
dies had not been assigned a high priority 
by the Combined Chiefs of Staff. However, 
by August 1945, about 5,C00 men of the Royal 
Netherlands Marine Corps were undergoing 
t-ainirz in the United States under the aus- 
pices of our own Marine Corps, the bulk of 
such training taking place at Camp Davis, 
N.C. Due to the shortage of shipping and 
the short time from VE-day to VJ-day, none 
of the United States trained Netherlands 
Marines had been shipped to the Far East 
by the time of Japanese capitulati I 
August 14, 1945. 

In connection with the surrender of Japan 
the responsibility for accepting the surrender 
of the Japanese in the Netherlands East In- 
dies and contiguous areas was assigned to the 
South East Asia command, headed by Ad- 
miral Lord Mountbatten. This responsibility 
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included the tasks of disarming and remov- 
ing the Japanese forces, of securing the sur- 
render of Japanese equipment, of repatriat- 
ing and liberating Allied prisoners of war, 
and of assuring the safety of civilians in- 
terned by the Japanese. It was entirely logi- 
cal for the Kingdom of the Netherlands to 
desire to participate in accepting the sur- 
render in this area of which it is the terri- 
torial sovereign. Furthermore, it was millf- 
tarily desirable that it do so in order to 
lighten the load on United States and British 
manpower which would otherwise have been 
required to undertake the entire mission and, 
also, in order to make it unnecessary for 
United States forces to become involved in 
» liberation of these territories from the 
Accordingly, the United States 
Staff supported the completion of 
of the Netherlands marines al- 
ready in this country, but refused to accept 
the United States the additional troops 
which the Dutch desired to be trained as 
replacements for the brigade of 5,000 men. 
The cost of this train’ng was properly charged 
to lend-lease as a war measure and continued 
to be so charged until completion, as was per- 
mitted under the President’s directive ter- 
ating lend-lease except for certain special 
categories. There is a possibility that the 
entire cost thereof may be recovered in the 
final settlement of lend-lease. 
The equipment for the Netherlands marine 
forces presented a different problem from 
their training. Plans for procuring this 
equipment and delivering it to the Dutch 
under lend-lease had been perfected before 
VJ-day but it had not been delivered when 
lend-lease terminated. It is my understand- 
ing that the Netherlands Government sought 
to acquire the necessary equipment by nego- 
tiating a so-called 3-C agreement under 
the Lend-Lease Act, but that the Foreign 
Economic Administration refused to sanction 
their obtaining the necessary credit through 
The Netherlands Gov- 
ernment then arranged to pay cash for their 
equipment and supplies, many items of which 
otherwise would have become surplus and 
could have been disposed of at only a small 
fraction of their cost. The Netherlands Gov- 
ernment was charged cost plus 10 percent for 
ail equipment and supplies purchased; the 
additional 10 percent was to cover the cost of 
transportation within the United States to 
The estimated charges for equip- 
nt and supplies totaled $13.670.831.34 and 
Netherlands Government has deposited 
ks for that amount in full. The equip- 

nt and supplies for the Netherlands ma- 
; have, therefore, been paid for in cash. 

It is of further interest that the personnel 
of the Netherlands marines with their equip- 

t and supplies, have left the United 
ites in ships of Dutch registry. 

That the Navy Department’s part in the 
raining and equipping of the Royal Nether- 

n rine forces has been entirely in keep- 


such an arrangement 


ock side. 


ith the foreign and military policies of 

Government is apparent from an analysis 

f the recent statement of the State Depart- 
t on the Netherlands East Indies which 
published in the morning papers on 

ursday, December 20, 1845. The responsi- 
lities of the troops under the Southeast 

Asia C 

nese surrender are there clearly set forth and 
it was to assist in these responsibilities that 
the training and equipping of the Nether- 
lands marines, planned more than 2 years 
before VJ-day, was completed. To do other- 
wise than to assist in the completion of their 
readiness which had been undertaken by our 

Chiefs of Staff, would have been contrary to 

the military interests of the United States, 
and might well have been considered as an 
affront by our ally, the Kingdom of the 

Netherlands. 

I believe the foregoing résumé of the Navy 
Department’s part in the training and equip- 
ping of the Netherlands marines places the 
picture in the proper light and do not feel 


that anything would be gained by discussing 
the details of Mr. Patterson’s speech. You 
may feel free to use this letter in such man- 
ner as you deem appropriate in order to 
clear the record. I am sending a copy of it 
to the chairman of the House Naval Affairs 
Committee for his information. 
Sincerely yours, 
H. STRUVE HENSEL, 
Acting Secretary of the Navy. 


Radio Address of Hon. Fred Bradley, of 
Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRED BRADLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 14, 1946 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include my radio 
broadcast which was put on the air over 
Station WSOO, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
on January 8, 1946; Station WMAM, 
Marinette, Wis., January 6, 1946; and 
Station WDBC, Escanaba, Mich., Jan- 
uary 9, 1946: 

Probably because of its importance, one 
of the most urgent problems the Congress is 
going to have to face when the second ses- 
sion of the Seventy-ninth Congress goes into 
action cn January 14 is vhe so-called British 
loan. Technically, just how this matter will 
be handled is still in doubt on Capitol Hill. 
Of course, it is common knowledge that the 
State Department has gone right ahead, pre- 
sumably with the approval of the White 
House, and negotiated a so-called loan with 
Britain which has been overwhelming ac- 
cepted by the British Parliament but with- 
out, however, the support of Mr. Winston 
Churchill and many of his cohorts. In other 
words, what has been done down here in 
Washington by our State Department is a 
“rule of thumb” method adopted by Mr. 
Roosevelt and his New Dealers many years 
ago of committing the United States Gov- 
ernment and the ptople who make up that 

ernment to a definite foreign commit- 
and then expect Congress to rubber 
stamp it. I repcat, just how this rubber 
stamp is to be applied is another matter 
but, personally, I feel at the moment I shall 
not be a party to that rubber stamp and I 
will tell you why in a few minutes. 

shis proposed loan to Britain is not a 
treaty—therefore, is not subject to ratifica- 
tion by two-thirds of the Senate alone. 
More probably there will be a bill introduced 
in the House—which under the Constitution 
has the sole authority to spend your money 
and reach into your pocketbook and take the 
money away from you in the form of taxes 
to meet those payments. When such a bill is 
introduced in the House it may be referred 
to any one of several different committees 
for study and debate; namely, naturally the 
internationally minded Fore:gi Affairs Com- 
mittee, or the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee—which handled the Bretton-Woods 
proposition—or the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee—which takes the money out of your 
pockets in the form of taxes—or the Appro- 
priations Committee which spends your 
money for you. Once it passes the House— 
which is likely in view of the overwhelming 
New Deal—internationalist membership—it 
would “hen have to be concurred in by the 
Senate. 

Presumably, the old argument will be used 
that the White House, acting through the 
State Department, has already committed 
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this country and there is nothing we can do 
about it but vote for the bill. I said a few 
minutes ago that I intended to speak and 
vote against it—and now I am going to tell 
you why. 

Let us look at the deal which the British 
have more or less quietly agreed to accept 
with some misgivings for their own future. 
This deal—as I choose to call it—or as you 
have heard of it as a loan to Britain—has 
been agreed to by our State Department. 
It’s a huge international poker game in 
which we put up the chips and Britain deals 
the cards. It was promoted and put through 
by. Lord John Maynard Keynes, whom you 
will recall came over to this country in the 
early days of the New Deal filled with 
grandiose monetary ideas which brought 
forth a warm welcome from the White 
House. It was Lord Keynes who advised the 
early Roosevelt administration that the best 
way to get out of the depression was to 
spend our way into prosperity. He was the 
first advocate of the “priming the pump” 
policy. He was the man who told us that 
no matter how high our internal debt ran 
it was not actually a debt because we were 
simply owing it to ourselves; that we never 
need pay it, and that the interest on it was 
not a burden because we merely took it out 
of the right-hand pockets of the people in 
the form of taxes and put it in their left- 
hand pockets in the form of interest. And 
that reminds me that I have always ad- 
mired, and do admire, British statesmen. 
They are always honest with themselves and 
their people and with all those with whom 
they deal Above all, they are the foremost 
realistic nationalists in the world—they are 
for Britain first, last, and always. As Mr. 
Winston Churchill so admirably stated one 
time, “I was not made Prime Minister to 
preside at the liquidation of the British 
Empire’”—therefore, I say that in the pres- 
ent instance I do not blame Lord Keynes, 
Winston Churchill, Mr. Attlee Lord Halifax, 
or anyone else, or the British Empire itself, 
for pulling the wool over our eyes. I do 
say, however, the wool is being pulled over 
our eyes and you psople back home better 
know it because the wool is being pulled over 
our eyes by the State Department of the 
United States Government and you might 
as well know it—or if yor have known it 
before you had better come to a better real- 
ization of it. Now, let us look at this so- 
called British loan for a minute and see what 
it exactly provides. 

It provides, first of all, that we shall 
liquidate approximately $25,000,000,000 worth 
of lend-lease material and equipment that 
we sent over to Britain to prosecute the late 
war for roughly $650,000,C00. That is a 
pretty sharp trade. When the lend-lease 
program was on the floor of Congress we 
were told it was lend-lease. In other worcs 
when I lend my neighbor my lawn mower to 
cut the grass I expect him to either return 
it in as good shape as I lent it to him, 
or I expect him to give me something 
exchange for it in a comparable value, or I 
expect him to pay for it. To me that is what 
lend-lease means, and we have carried on 
lend-lease all over the world. As you wil 
recall, the provisions of the initial program 
provided that the President would send our 
sum and substance anywhere in the work 
where they would help to defeat our mutual 
enemy—but I still insist that we were re 
peatedly told that this was solely on a lend- 
ing basis and that we would be repaid in 
money, or in kind, or in services. I want to 
get that clear in your minds because I will 
return to it in the line of present evidence. 

Now, here is Britain who has gotten $25.- 
000,000,000 of lend-lease—which is over 50 
percent of everything we lend-leased to the 
entire world and our statesmen in the State 
Department propose a settlement of 214 cents 
on the dollar which is a pretty fair settlement 
for Britain but even the settlement itself 
contains plenty of jokers. For instance, we 









































































are told that we can—at any time—demand 

payment from Britain of $50,000,000 a year on 

this total amount of $650,000,000—but does 

that come back to the United States in cash— 

oh, no—not one penny of it. It specifically 

provides that the “Government of the United 

States will use this money exclusively to ac- 

quire land or to acquire or construct build- 

ings in the United Kingdom and the colonial 
derendencies (that is the entire British Em- 

; pire) for the use of the Government of the 
& United States and for carrying out educa- 
tional programs in accordance with agree- 

ments to be concluded between the two Gov- 
ernments.” Now, just what does that quo- 

tation from the agreement mean. It means 

two things. We will either use that money 

» build grandiose new American embassies 

ther installations in the British Empire 
r the use of our own Government, or we 

ill use it for a tremendously expanded 

Rhodes scholarship program. What do I 

mean by the latter? Well, simply the clever- 

est scheme ever invented by the thoughtful 

mind of one man to insure the perpetuation 

of the British Empire. When Sir Cecil 

Rhodes died many years ago he left a large 
endowment fund providing for the annual 
education of 96 American students in the 

famous Oxford University of England. Natu- 

é rally, these British-educated young men re- 
turn to the United States thrilled with the 
greatness of the British Empire—with its tre- 
mendous international scope—because you 
will recal] that the sun never sets on the 
3ritish Empire—and most of them have de- 
voted their time ever since preaching the 
doctrine that America must forever be the 
guardian of, rather than the step-child, of 
her parent country of Britain from whom we 
thought we gained our independence back in 
1776. They are in the driver’s seat in the 
State Department today and I will give you 
just one illustration. When I was at the 
Food Conference in Hot Springs, Va—at 
which time UNRRA was born back in May of 
1943—our principal State Department spokes- 
i man, and who is now the Under Secretary 
of State, was Dean Acheson, who was a Rhodes 

scholar. He ate every meal with the British 

at that conference—not with the Americans. 

He played tennis with the British, he lived, 
dressed, and talked like the British, and that 

reminds me of another thing. Personally, I 

am getting sick and tired listening to the 
“cheerio’s,” “right-ho’s”, etc., down here in 
Washington—and the British accents and 


or ¢ 


with. It’s a new, but costly, fad 
And so there is where your $650,000,000 are 
going, folks, to promote that stuff—to be sure, 
not that America shall continue to live but 
that the British Empire shall survive. Oh, 
yes, many of you fathers and mothers right 
ow are sending letters to me wanting to 
know why your boys do not get home sooner 
m those far-flung places all over the world. 
ny of the boys themselves—and the girls— 
to know why they cannot be demo- 
lized sooner. Let me answer that in this 
fashion. There is no demobilization going on 
the British Purchasing Commission right 
day. It is running bigger than it ever 
ran—every window in that tremendous build- 
ing at Eighteenth and K Streets in Washing- 
n still has its lend-lease purchased air- 
nditioning unit sticking out to gawk at 
American citizens who pay the bill for it, and 
we are going to liquidate all of that and 
y for it at 214 cents on the dollar. So that 
the first phase of the situation that makes 
ne boil. The sun shall never set on the 
British Empire—your boys are tending to that 


dar 
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The second phase of this so-called British 
n is the fact that our State Department 
Ss committed us to give them $3,750,000,000 
of your money in the form of credit to be used 
put them back on their feet financially, 
and presumably to increase prosperity in 
America through the improvement of world 
trade, Well, let us look at that for a minute, 
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I hope there is a butcher, or baker, or candle- 
stick maker listening in to this program. 
Supposing I came into your store and I said, 
“Look, Buddy, you and I were out last week 
fighting a forest fire that threatened our en- 
tire town, and I lost some of my money in 
that fire, and I know you did—but you have a 
store here with a lot of groceries in it, and I 
am hungry—so I want to buy $5 worth of 
groceries and I want you to loan me the 
money. I am never going to pay it back, 
you understand”—and let us not kid our- 
selves on that point either because that is 
history—and so I have the storekeeper give 
me $5 worth of credit and I receive #5 worth 
of groceries. The point I want to make is 
this—how is he ever going to put those gro- 
ceries back on the shelf—he must pay some- 
one for them, and you Americans will have 
to pay with your cold dollars for that $3,750,- 
000,000 worth of credits that we are pledged 
to give Britain presumably to purchase com- 


“modities in this country. 


Now, how do they justify that? Let me 
quote from Mr Sydney Campbell, financial 
editor of Reuter’s, a British news agency. 
Last July he stated: “Britain would almost 
certainly refuse any such loan, however big 
it might be or however low the interest 
* * * they are rather mystified as to why 
Americans trouble to discuss the matter. A 
grant-in-aid would, of course, be accepted.” 
Now, mind you, I am quoting Mr. Sydney 
Campbell, of London, who went on to say, 
“Britishers would regard that in terms of the 
United States and possibly others of the 
United Nations taking over their fair share 
of the common war debt, which is at present 
piled on Britain’s back alone.” And that is 
a very fair attitude for the British in their 
view, but let me remind you of two things, 
Britain’s debt today is about double what it 
was before this war started. Our debt in the 
7 years I have been in Washington has in- 
creased from less than $40,000,000,000 to its 
present $280,000,000,000, and of course the 
major portion of that went into this war, so 
I think we have paid our part, not only in 
dollars, but in blood. 

The statement has been frequently made 
that we owe a debt of gratitude to Britain 
and the rest of our allies for holding the 
line until we got ready. My friends what do 
you think we would have been doing if our 
own Nation was invaded as was Russia—or 
threatened with imminent invasion as was 
Britain. Fight, of course; we would have 
fought and we would not have cared who 
was getting ready. The fact of the matter 
is when it came time to lick the Germans on 
the soil of France we furnished 75. percent of 
the manpower and we did 100 percent of the 
job in the Pacific. And yet today your boys 
that you want home are standing guard in 
the Pacific and are standing guard in Ger- 
many to protect the interests of the British, 
of the Dutch, of the French—of everybody 
else in this world—that is why they are not 
coming home any sooner. 

And remember this: This $3,750,000,000 of 
British credit is to be loaned them at 1.62 
percent, without any guaranty whatsoever 
to insure its eventual repayment, and that 
1.62 percent of interest that they presumably 
will pay us comes out of your pockets, friends, 
in the form of taxes which cost you about 
17 percent on every dollar you earn. And 
how are you going to float it? There is only 
one way and that is to take it out of your 
own pocket in the form of a new loan—‘‘dol- 
lars for Britain” and that is not all—soon it 
will be dollars for Russia, France, China— 
and dollars for every other nation on the 
earth if this loan goes through and Congress 
rubber stamps it. 

Ladies and gentlemen, when you sent me 
to Congress 1 took an oath to uphold and 
defend the Constitution of the United States 
and to protect it against all enemies, domes- 
tic or foreign, internal or external. There 
was nothing in my oath that commits me 
to preserve and protect the British Empire. 
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Is This Their Reward? 
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OF 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1946 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, the sit- 
uation that confronts the presently re- 
turning war veteran is nothing short of 
desperate. When he seeks employment, 
after being tossed from pillar to post, the 
best the average dischargee can find is a 
job which will return him little more 
than the amount of his weekly unem- 
ployment insurance. When he attempts 
to find any sort of home for his wife and 
child or children the best he can get is 
talk of the State taking over some empty 
barracks. And when he tries to start a 
small business and looks to purchase sur- 
plus Government property which this 
Congress decreed he is entitled to buy, 
all he gets is, to use the vernacular, the 
run-around. 

It is now practically 5 months since 
cessation of hostilities, and the situation 
is not getting any better. I trust that 
we shall all bear this in mind by imme- 
diately passing legislation designed to 
remedy these vital matters. 

I suggest that we read and heed a 
newspaper article entitled “Is This Their 
Reward?” by Sidney Fields, which ap- 
peared in yesterday’s New York Sunday 
Mirror. The article follows: 

ONLY HUMAN 
(By Sidney Fields) 


Remember us? We went out to sweat l 
suffer, to fear and die, and the air was full of 
fine promises 

Remember us? We sweated and suffered 
We feared and died. Then we got the big 
“Welcome home” signs. 

Remember us? We're the young, the cream 
of the Nation Nine years of depre 


Four years of war. We left you all the lush 


opportunities of the boom war years 

Remember us? We're Americans N 
damned charity. We want a job, a chance t 
earn our way. Our wives and kids want 
breathe, too. And we want a place to live 
just a little bigger than our old fox hole. 

Remember us? 

MONOLOG IN MISERY 

Every door is slammed in my face I'n 
Lewis C. Lingle, 26, a vet with 4 years in the 
Navy. Radio communications man. Conv 
duty, air raids, sub attacks, three invasions— 
north Africa, Italy, Normand) A wife, one 


9-months-old kid, another one coming. And 
I can’t get a job. 


My wife doesn’t say much. That's her way 
of cheering me up. She used to work in 
war plant. Lived with her folks Now we 
live in a one-room apartment and kitch 
ette. Just an alleyway. Couldn't have 
ten that if her father wasn't superintendent 
of the building 

Our little bank account just isn’t anymort 
We're living on the $20 unemployment 
surance and the mustering out checks. Afte 
we get the second one th month—G 
knows. It isn’t pleasant thinking of movi! 


in with the folks. I've just got to kee} 
pounding at those locked d 

No sense answering newspaper ads. Sixt} 
cents an hour. We could all Starve com- 
fortably on that. I have to take the $2( 
and look for a bet*er job. I've hit every 
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civil-service application I could fit into. 
Now I wait. Every job-hunting vet goes to 
the United States Employment Service. I've 
been going there since my discharge, last 
IWovember. You're supposed to come back 
once a month. I get back more often. 


It’s a run-around. They place 1 out of 
every 4 vets, and 60,000 of us in the city 
are getting unemployment compensation. 
You sit around all day waiting to taik to 
someone. When you do, nothing happens 
meanwhile, you’re supposed to live on $20 
a week. 

Why do we rate this? Where are the 
promises? I’m sore. Sore at the casual way 


they treat us at the Employment Service. 
Sore at the Government and the guy who 
offers us a job we can starve at. They sure 
sent us away fast enough. But they’re in no 
hurry to take us back. 


DON T FENCE ME IN 


You’d tear your hair, too, if you had to 
crowd your wife and baby and yourself into 
the same three-room apartment with your 
father-in-law, mother-in-law, and sister-in- 
iaw. 

We all have colds. The baby is constantly 
sick. My father-in-law is a night worker 
and has to get up atla.m. Cozy. 

My name is David Saunders. War record? 
Private to second lieutenant. Three and a 
half years’ service; 1 year overseas. Two 
bronze stars. I should have taken my CPA 
exam when I graduated NYU in 1941. But 
the Army had other ideas. i'm an internal 
revenue agent now. 

Since my discharge last May we've been 
hunting fora place tolive. Four visits to the 


housing commission. One offer—a _ cold- 
water flat. Swell, with an infant. They told 
my wife not to be so particular. We wrote 


Mayor LaGuardia and got a form-letter an- 
swer referring us to the housing commission. 
My Congressman says it’s a local problem. 
Want ads. Real-estate agents. Fantastic 
rents we can’t afford, even if we could pay 
the inevitable bribe to the superintendent 

Why wasn’t all this foreseen by the big 
brains who run the s’10v° and made all the 
vote-catching promises? The OPA blames 
the builders. The builders blame the OPA. 
And the Housing Commission is always hold- 
ing big conferences. 

Listen. Vets and their families will need 
3,000,000 homes by the end of 1946. Since 
last October 1,200,000 vets live doubled up. 
Lots of them have in-law trouble. There's 

oing to be a lot of broken homes, 

We built roads and bridges and buildings 
and anything they wanted overnight in the 
war. What's happened? Say, I'd even live 
in one of those converted barracks—if I 
could get one. But I don’t see anyone who 
stayed behind rushing to rent one. 

A SCARCITY OF SURPLUS 

For 1 year I’ve tried three times to get some 
surplus property and start my own business. 
Don't Know who gets all the surplus stuff. 
But the veterans aren't getting it. 

I'm George Abo. No glamorous war rec- 
ord In the Army 13 months. Discharged 
a year ago with a leg injury I got in service. 
Don’t draw a pension. Never traded on my 
injury. Nor did I ever trade on the fact I'm 
president of the New York chapter of the 
American Veterans Committee. We're a 
young, vigorous group, and do it all the 
honest way. 

My business is men’s wear. 


Had 8 years 
of it before the war. 


With my bad leg and 
a business that keeps you outside I needed a 
car Applied for one over 6 months ago. 
No word from them since. All vets who 
needed them have had the same experience. 
Who's getting them? 

Last October the War Production Board 
Said over 4,000,000 yards of parachute nylon 
were surplus. I wanted some desperately. 
Fifty letters and papers and applications and 


waiting endless hours to see some big shot. 
No luck. 

I heard of one vet who took off his dis- 
charge button, applied through ordinary 
channels and got 67,000 yards of it. Must 
be a curse to be a vet. 

Two months ago I filed for 5,000 yards of 
woolens, pleaded, badgered, traced my appli- 
cation to Washington, phoned there. Noth- 
ing. It’s all crazy. They dump jeeps into 
the Pacific, and burn clothes while half- 
naked Filipinos beg for the stuff. Here we 
get lots of promises and no performance. 
They remembered us when they needed us, 
and forgot us when they didn't. 

GI bill of rights? My foot. 
GI bill of wrongs. 


So far it’s a 





Criticism of H. R. 3462 by Commerce and 
Industry Association of New York 
Offers Strong Arguments in Favor of 
Passage of the Bill 
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HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
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Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include first of all a report of 
the Commerce and Industry Association 
of New York, Inc., concerning my bill, 
H. R. 3462: 


The Commerce and Industry Association of 
New York submits the following report re- 
garding the Voorhis bill, H. R. 3462, to amend 
the Clayton Act, now pending in Congress 
before the Committee on the Judiciary of 
the House of Representatives. 

The Voorhis bill would amend the Clayton 
Act, entitled “An act to supplement existing 
laws against unlawful restraints and monop- 
olies and for other purposes,” approved Oc- 
tober 15, 1914, by adding thereto sections 27, 
28, 29, and 30. 

Section 27 authorizes the United States to 
intervene as a party in any action in which 
the validity, scope, or infringement of any 
United States patent is involved, provided 
that, in the court’s discretion, such inter- 
vention will promote the public interest. 

Section 28 requires that various enumer- 
ated patent transactions, past, present, and 
future, be reduced to writing and be filed 
with the Attorney General within certain 
prescribed time limits. It also provides for 
a heavy penalty for failure to file. 

Section 29 is the heart of the Voorhis bill. 
This section declares illegal any use of a 
patent or patent application or of any in- 
terest therein which extends the monopoly 
granted by a patent beyond the invention 
covered by such a grant. The section speci- 
fies as illegal any use which limits or re- 
stricts the licensor or any licensee, or the 
assigner or any assignee, with respect to the 
following: 

1. The amount of any article he may pro- 
duce; 

2. The price 
article; 

3. The terms and conditions on which he 
may sell any article; 

4. The purpose for which or the -manner 
in which he may use the invention or any 
article produced thereunder; or 

5. The geographical area in which he may 
use the invention or produce or sell any 
article. 

The penalties provided by this section are 
quite drastic, viz: 


at which he may sell any 
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1 Such illegal use shall render such patent 
or patent application null and void, and shall 
be so adjudged by any court having jurisdic- 
tion under the antitrust laws, civil or crim- 
inal; and 

2. Every person who violates this section 
or who engages in any combination or con- 
spiracy to violate this section shall be pun- 
ishea by a fine not exceeding $5,000 or by 
imprisonment not exceeding 1 year, or by 
both. 

Section 30 creates the right for a party in 
any proceeding involving a violation of the 
antitrust laws or involving a patent or any 
interest therein, to show the invalidity or the 
limited scope of any patent or patent rights 
involved. 

From the above résumé it is clear that the 
Voorhis bill is very broad in scope, carrying 
severe and significant implications for all 
businessmen who are in any way concerned 
with patents. Presumably the bill is leveled 
at certain practices current in patent-license 
practices, which the administration, pri- 
marily through its Department of Justice, 
believes to be antisocial and illegal as an 
unlawful restraint and monopoly. To some 
extent the bill is a codification of existing 
law as developed by recent court decisions. 

The Voorhis bill is designed to be a “cure- 
all” of all the evils alleged by the adminis- 
tration to be existent in patent-license agree- 
ments and practices, both domestic as well 
as international. For an exposition of the 
administration's indictment, see the mono- 
graph written by Mr. Corwin D. Edwards 
Chairman of the Policy Board, Antitrust 
Division, Department of Justice, entitled 
“Economic and Political Aspects of Interna- 
tional Cartels.’ This study was made for 
the Subcommittee on War Mobilization ot 
the Committee on Military Affairs, United 
States Senate, pursuant to Senate Resolution 
107, a resolution authorizing a study of the 
possibilities of better mobilizing the nationa! 
resources of the United States. 

An immediate effect of the bill, were it 
to be enacted into law, would be to con- 
demn all present patent-license agreements 
which allocate, justly or unjustly, markets, 
industrial fields, or production, or regulate 
prices and sales terms or restrict either party 
in any way. This would, of necessity, cause 
the revision and rewriting of most existing 
patent-license agreements. 

The policy of our laws has been and still 
is to encourage and to stimulate new in- 
ventions. History has shown that this 
policy has proved beneficial to the industrial 
progress of our Nation. The monopoly 
granted to an inventor by our patent laws 
is, in nature, a reward and an incentive. 
This monopoly is a valuable property right 
which is intangible and exists for a limited 
period (17 years). Of course the right of 
ownership of a patent is subject to the re- 
quirement that the property be so used ar not 
to infringe the rights of others The-patent 
owner has the right to license others to pro- 
duce under his patent. However, a patent- 
license merely providing for the payment of 
royalty but containing no other protection 
to the patent owner, would limit the patent 
owner’s reward solely to his royalty and 
would, in the nature of things, reduce the 
amount of the royalty. To forbid a patent 
owner to allocate geographical areas in 
which his licensec may produce or sell any 
article would stifle most patent-license 
agreements since a patent owner would, by 
his own act, be thereby setting up his own 
competition. Moreover, to a certain extent 
the rewards of the inventor would thereby 
be limited and diminished, The reasonable 
effect of all this would be to discourage new 
inventions and thus retard our industrial 
progress. The patent owner should not be 
restricted solely to his royalty; he should 


not be stripped of various right: which he 
may employ to increase and enhance his 
royalty. 
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Corporations spend countless hours of 
time as well as fortunes of money in re- 
search, i. e., the development of new in- 
ventions, methods, and processes. A mere 
royalty, as restricted by the bill, i; insuf- 
ficient to recompense, let alone reward, such 
enterprises. The foreseeable effect of the 
Voorhis bill would be to cause many corpora- 
tions now carrying on expensive and vast 
research activities to cease such endeavors. 
This, again, would hamper our country’s in- 
justrial progress and position in world 





The very broadness of the language of the 
bill renders the meaning of the provisions of 
the bill unclear and uncertain. Were the 
bill to be enacted into law it would be the 
subject of much litigation. As an example, 
what is the precise meaning of “any use 
which extends the monopoly granted by a 
patent beyond the invention covered by such 
a grant”? 

The Commerce and Industry Association 
of New York opposes the Voorhis bill, H. R. 
2462, to amend the Clayton Act, now pend- 
ing in Congress before the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the House of Representatives. 


I have quoted in full the report of the 
Commerce and Industry Association. 
Now let us consider a few facts about the 
patent system and the bill. 

The patent syste: 1 of the United States 
was established by article I, section 8, 
of the Constitution. It provides: “The 
Congress shall have power to promote 
the progress of science and useful arts 
by securing for limited times to authors 
and inventors the exclusive right to their 
respective writings and _ discoveries.” 
Despite this unequivocal statement of 
purposes, patents frequently have been 
used to retard the progress of science and 
useful arts; to prevent the development 
of technology and the introduction of 
new processes and new products. 

It is the purpose of H. R. 3462 to pro- 
vide a method for correcting certain pat- 
ent abuses and by so doing to strengthen 
the operation of the patent system as a 
whole. The bill provides that patents 
which have been intentionally abused 
shall be rendered unenforceable. The 
bill does not seek any radical changes in 
the patent system, such as compulsory 
licensing. Evidence which has _ been 
accumulated over the years, in hearings 
before the Congress and in scores of cases 
brought by the Department of Justice, 
cffers abundant testimony of patent 
abuses in many industries. Since a pat- 
ent is a privilege granted by the United 
States Government, if this privilege is 

hown to have been used contrary to the 
constitutional purpose for which it was 
granted, then the Government which be- 
towed the privilege has the duty to with- 
iraw it for the good of all the people. 

In coping with the problems of the 
Ostwar period, this country must lead 
the world by demonstrating that a demo- 
cratic economy can provide full employ- 
ment, full production, and freedom of 
pportunity. American business will find 

role rendered difficult if it is con- 
onted with markets and fields of tech- 
lology closed to new enterprise by arbi- 
rary restrictions. It is imperative, now 
‘hat victory has been won, to lift all pos- 
ible restraints upon initiative if we are 
© achieve the peacetime levels of pro- 
cuction and employment which are nec- 
essary to the successful operation of our 
economy. Where patents expedite the 


~ 


aitainment of these ends, as they were 


originally intended to do, they will defi- 
nitely aid in the expansion of new indus- 
tries. Where patent practices are em- 
ployed to destroy or impede opportunity, 
these practices must be eliminated. It is 
essential, if the public interest is to be 
safeguarded, that protection be provided 
against improper uses of patents. Where 
improper uses occur, the privileges be- 
stowed by the patent grant become sub- 
ject to cancellation, and that is what H.R. 
3462 proposes to do. 

It is inconceivable that anyone should 
contend that in addition to the monopoly 
for 17 years, the patentee is entitled to 
the further privileges of price fixing and 
production-quota arrangements which 
by law are denied to manufacturers and 
sellers of unpatented products. 

In all other important respects, as the 
Commerce and Industry Association of 
New York points out in its report, the bill 
is merely “a codification of existing law 
as developed by recent court decisions.” 

The association criticizes the bill on 
the ground that the language, “any use 
which extends the monopoly granted by 
a patent beyond the invention covered by 
such a grant,” is too broad and might be 
subject to various interpretations. This 
criticism certainly is difficult to under- 
stand since the very words quoted above 
are the same ones used repeatedly by the 
Supreme Court in rendering opinions in 
cases involving patents. 

For example, in Morton Salt Co. v. The 
G. S. Suppiger Co. (314 U. S. 488 (1942) ) 
the Supreme Court stated: 

A patent affords no immunity for a moncp- 
oly not within the grant. * * * The pub- 
lic policy which includes inventions within 


the granted monopoly excludes from it all 
that is not embraced in the invention. 


In Mercoid Corp. v. Mid-Continent In- 
vestment Co. (320 U. S. 661 (1944)) the 
Supreme Court held that— 

It is the protection of the public in a sys- 
tem of free enterprise which * * * de- 
nies to the patentee * * * the power to 
use it in such a way as to acquire a monopoly 
which is not plainly within the terms of the 
grant. The necessities or convenience of the 
patentee do not justify any use of the mo- 
nopoly of the patent to create another mo- 
nopoly. The fact that the patentee has the 
power to refuse a license does not enable him 
to enlarge the monopoly of the patent by the 
expedient of attaching conditions to its use. 


In other words the language of the bill 
is nothing more nor less than what the 
Supreme Court has already declared re- 
peatedly to be the present law. This 
brings us to the very heart of the con- 
troversy which has been raging with re- 
gard to this bill. 

The whole purpose of the bill is to pro- 
vide certain protection for the American 
public against practices already repeat- 
edly declared to be illegal by the highest 
Court in the land. Arguments against 
the bill, therefore, constitute primarily a 
contention that while these practices are 
illegal, nonetheless no penalty should be 
imposed against them. This is, indeed 
a strange doctrine and one entirely for- 
eign to American principles of good gov- 
ernment. An illustration of this point 
of view, however, is found in another 
portion of the report of the Commerce 
and Industry Association, for they state 
that— 
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An immediate effect of the bill, were it to 
be enacted into law, would be to condemn 
all present patent-license agreements which 
allocate, justly or unjustly, markets, indus- 
trial fields, or production, or regulate prices 
and salec terms or restrict either party in any 
way. This would, of necessity, cause the re- 
vision and rewriting of most existing patent- 
license agreements. 


I should like to underline the words 
“justly” or “unjustly.” In other words, 
the association appears to contend that 
the bill is wrong because it would con- 
demn patent-license agreements which 
unjustly restrict production, regulate 
prices and sales terms, or allocate mar- 
kets. This is equivalent to saying that 
if a corporation owns a patent the law 
should not interfere, no matter what 
kind of monopolistic practices they en- 
gage in. Such a doctrine is obviously 
untenable in a civilized society, particu- 
larly one which professes to believe in 
economic freedom. 

From a broader point of view, how- 
ever, it is important to observe once 
again that the right to engage in mo- 
nopolistic price fixing or production re- 
strictions is deniea to American business 
generally under the antitrust laws of the 
Nation. It is true that the granting of a 
patent gives to the holder of that patent 
a 17-year monopoly on the process or 
article involved, but it is not true, as con- 
tended in the report of the Commerce 
and Industry Association, that the grant- 
ing of a patent entitles the holder thereof 
to use his patent monopoly as a means 
of stifling the trade and commerce of 
America by taking to himself powers far 
beyond the scope of the patent grant as 
such. 

The passage of H. R. 3462 would 
strengthen, not weaken, the patent sys- 
tem of America, for it would deprive 
monopoly power in this country of the 
means most frequently used today for 
stifling competition and shutting the 
door of opportunity in the face of small 
business. 
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Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp I include my latest 
radio broadcast, put on the air over 
Station WSOO, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.; 
Station WMAM, Marinette, Wis.; and 
Station WDBC, Escanaba, Mich.: 

This last week I spent two very interest- 
ing days in Cleveland where I attended the 
second annual conference of licensed [- 
ficers who operate our Great Lake 
The principal speaker at the } S 
the famous Vice Adm. Marc A. Mitscher 
who made such a wonderful ition in 
the Pacific. His first Pacific assignment v 





in command of the aircraft carrier Hornet 
which on that particular lission was 
charged with the responsibility of sending 


Gen. Jimmy Doolittle and his intrepid 
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fliers on their way to bomb Tokyo. Later, 
of course, he commanded the famous Task 
Force No. 58—one principally composed of 
our largest and fastest aircraft carriers whose 
pilots literally blasted the Japs out of the 
skies of the Pacific. He said that when the 
first atom bomb was dropped, Japan had 
been thoroughly whipped in the air, on the 
sea, and on land and the dropping of that 
first bomb merely gave the Japanese military 
commanders the perfect excuse to sue for 
peace and yet—as they thought—save face 
with their own people Admiral Mitscher 
is an extremely personable man and having 
met him and chatted with him intimately 
it is very easy to see why all of those who 
served under him claim that he is not only a 
great fighter but one of the finest and most 
tolerant, and most fearless leaders of men 
that ou Navy hes ever known. Marc 
Mitscher is going down in history; he is go- 
ing down in history alongside of the names 
of men like Dewey, Decatur, and all of those 
great Navy heroes of the past. He is a great 
man and a fine man *o have met with and 
have talked with intimately and personally. 
I will give you an example of him—one of 
his young pilots happened to be present dur- 
ing the banquet, and also one of the boys 
who served under him, After the banquet 
Admiral Mitscher insisted that both of these 
boys come up, sit down and have a chat with 
him. Marc Mitscher is really a seaman’s 
man and an airman’s man as well. 

The principal object of these annual meet- 
ings of the licensed officers is to get to- 
gether to exchange mutual ideas on how to 
improve their unparalleled record for moving 
gigantic tonnages of raw materials and also 
to exchange mutual ideas with the Coast 
Guard to improve the regulations governing 
their operations and, above all, to promote 
safety at sea. 

With the latter thought in mind, therefore, 
it was but natural that much of the confer- 
ence should center around one of the greatest 
of wartime secret inventions and its future 
application to Great Lakes steamers to pro- 
mote that safety at sea by visual means. 
Therefore, radar—and I will spell that for you 
r-a-d-a-r—was the all important subject mat- 
ter of this conference. The famous radar— 
some secrets of which are being made public 
for the first time—is simply a radio device 
that sends out radio waves from the ship 
and when those radio waves strike an object 
@ small proportion of them rebound and 
are then picked up by a sensitive radio re- 
ceiver on the same ship—in the same equip- 
ment and over the same antenna—and are 
transmitted, in turn, to a visval indicator 
known as the scope. This scope is about 8 
to 12 inches in diameter and on it the navi- 
gator of the ship sees a constantly changing 
silhouette of everything around him. Now, 
there is a time element that enters into this 
picture also. The time element permits the 
radar to accurately put right on that scope 
the exact distance the object is from the ship 
which originally sends out the radio waves 
which, in turn, receives it—and so the navi- 
gator has before him this accurate silhouette. 
In effect it is just exactly the same as one 
would see if he were out on a moonlight night 
in a rowboat on a small lake and if he were 
familiar with the outline of the shore line 
could then very easily distinguish where he 
was and, naturally, he would know how to 
proceed to his destination. An experienced 
operator can tell from these silhouettes on 
the scope not only the location of the shore 
line but also the location of buoys and other 
aids to navigation, and also can distinguish 
from the size of these silhouette markings 
the size of other objects like ships that may 
be in the vicinity. He does not get a picture 
of the ship but he knows from the silhouette 
on the scope exactly what type craft it may 
be or whatever obstacle may lie in his path or 
around him. Seven different radar manu- 


facturers had exhibits at this meeting which 
were very interesting indeed. Radar experts 
from the Coast Guard and from the Lake Car- 
riers’ Association discussed the various types 
of radar instruments in considerable detail 
and explained the possibilities of its use to 
improve the safety of navigation on the Great 
Lakes and also stressed the present limita- 
tions in the use of radar. It has some limita- 
tions, too. In its present state of perfection 
it is not an absolute panacea to insure safety 
of operatiou at all times. It will pierce dark- 
ness, it will pierce fog, it will pierce storms— 
but it requires expert judgment in its use, 
just exactly the same as it requires experience 
and gocd judgment to operate any kind of 
craft on sea, land, or air at all times and 
especially by silhouette at night. 

On Thursday morning a most interesting 
conference was held between representatives 
of the vessel operators and some of their 
captains and radio technicians and their 
engineers—the Coast Guard experts were 
there, too, and about 30 representatives of 
the 7 different companies who were rep- 
resented. The purpose of that conference 
was to set before the electrical technicians— 
those wizards of electronics for these manu- 
facturers—just what navigation problems are 
before a Great Lakes captain; just what he 
would like to have the radar perform for 
him; and, lastly, and perhaps more impor- 
tant than anything else—just how the radar 
could be installed on the various types of 
Great Lakes vessels. The sending and re- 
ceiving antenna, for instance, of the average 
radar weighs at least 200 pounds. In order 
to increase its effective range it should be 
located as high as possible above the water 
because the radar can “see”—and I quote 
that word “see” because, in effect, that is 
what it does—only to the horizon. There- 
fore, the higher one puts it the greater the 
horizontal range. On huge ocean ships radar 
might be able to see 100 miles or more, but 
we do not need any such extreme range on 
the Great Lakes. We would like to see per- 
haps 30 miles at a maximum, but of much 
greater importance to a Great Lakes captain 
is to be able to see very accurately—such as 
during stormy weather—just where he is in 
some of our channels which are so extremely 
narrow that if a 600-foot vessel were to veer 
off of its course even as much as 10 degrees, 
it could very easily find its bow and stern 
aground at the same time thereby effectively 
plugging that channel to the passage of all 
other steamers, and if one were following too 
closely behind, it could very easily cause a 
most serious collision. Then there is another 
very important situation that the skipper 
runs up against and that is when he is going 
into some relatively narrow breakwater open- 
ing. If he could see clearly ahead, just what 
those openings are and exactly where they 
are, he could enter the harbor with extreme 
safety 

The Great Lakes vessel owners expect to 
install a number of various types of experi- 
mental radar in the near future and, natu- 
rally, will watch its performance with a tre- 
mendous amount of interest. From these 
experimental installations the manufactur- 
ers, themselves, will undoubtedly learn how 
to improve them, how to perfect their accu- 
racy and to build them more closely to the 
operating requirements of our Great Lakes 
vessels. The interesting part of this con- 
ference over at Cleveland was the fact that 
for the first time those who used the equip- 
ment were telling the manufacturers what 
they needed to satisfy them rather than the 
manufacturers handing them a “cold deal,” 
saying, “Here it is—you use it to best ad- 
vantage.” In this instance the manufactur- 
ers wanted to know what the problems were 
and they will set out now to solve those 
problems. 

The Coast Guard, in turn, will undoubtedly 
set up certain shore installations designed to 
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send out radio beams over the Lakes. They 
have coined a name for this proposed in- 
stallation which they call Ray Mark. Now, 
here is exactly what the Ray Mark will do. 
It will simply be a radio lighthouse. When 
you are out sailing there are certain light- 
houses that have what is called a fixed ligh*. 
Some have a fluctuating light—or one that 
goes off and on occasionally. This can be 
done with radio just as well as with a fixed 
light. In the lighthouse this light may be 
white, red, or green but it is visible all 
around the horizon at all times and when a 
skipper is coming up on course night or day 
it is his practice to take a 45 degree bearing 
on that light; in other words, taking a line 
on it 45 degrees off his bow and then care- 
fully calculating his time while holding the 
same speed and compass direction. When 
he gets abreast of the light he knows from 
his previously calculated speed he can then 
accurately determine exactly how far off the 
light he is. With the Ray Mark installation 
and a radar aboard his ship, therefore, in 
the stormiest of weather or in the blackest of 
night—or the heaviest of fog—he will be able 
to determine his position in exactly the same 
manner. 

The Coast Guard cutter Mackinaw has 
been conducting practical experiments in the 
application of radar on the Great Lakes ever 
since she went into service a little over a 
year ago. Being a military ship she could 
put on the latest type of equipment and 
secretly experiment with it. The skipper of 
the Mackinaw, Commander Edwin Roland, 
told me that he finds no difficulty whatsoever 
in navigating our very narrowest channels in 
the Detroit River, in the St. Marys River, 
and elsewhere in any kind of weather with- 
out aids to navigation through the proper 
application of radar. I predict a great future 


for the use of radar on the Great Lakes and 
I assure you that this conference in Cleve- 
land was most informative to everyone who 


participated in it, and I think we have made 
a great stride toward the ultimate goal of 
attaining perfection of safety of life and 
property at sea. 

With the thought in mind that this very 
important, as well as very interesting, subject 
should be more widely understood by the 
public at large, I propose to ask for an im- 
mediate congressional investigation by our 
own Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries of the possibilities of using radar 
for the purpose of protecting life and property 
at sea. 

Sometime ago President Truman made a 
radio broadcast to the people of this Nation. 
Among other things he protested the activi- 
ties of some pressure groups who seek to 
influence legislation in the Congress and then 
in the next breath he did recognize the 
existence of these pressure groups who had 
been in support of him and said that some 
of them had let him down in his program 
which explains the present mess that we are 
in. Then, he turned right around and out- 
lined his proposed legislative program and 
condemned the Congress as a whole—more 
particularly, certain committees of the Con- 
gress, for their failure to act more promptly 
on his legislation and he requested the peo- 
ple of this country to talk to their Congress- 
men when they were home during the re- 
cent recess—and if they did not locate us 
there—to write us letters demanding prompt 
action on his program. In other words, he 
personally sought to create the greatest pres- 
sure lobby that Congress has ever known. 
Well, what is the answer? As for myself, I 
have received exactly six letters so far and 
by and large they are entirely opposed to the 
program. I have talked with many of my 
colleagues and I think they would tell you 
the same thing—most people are opposed 
to it. 
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The Increase of Real Wealth Is Not 
Automatically Accomplished by Corre- 
sponding Increase in Money or Credits 
So as To Enable the New Wealth To Be 
Consumed by the Community Which 
Has Received It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1946 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker. I am very pleased to include 
with my remarks herewith a_ editorial 
published in the Pomona (Calif.) Prog- 
ress Bulletin for December 29. 1845, en- 
titled “Peace, the Burning Issue,” and 
written by Mr. Dewitt Mackenzie, an As- 
sociated Press world correspondent. 

I should like in this connection to 
point out that the argument which Mr. 
Mackenzie advances <o the efiect that 
the central problem of modern industrial 
society is the failure of nations to pro- 
vide for an automatic increas’ in pur- 
chasing power in the form of money 
whenever the production cf wealth is in- 
creased, is precisely the same point that 
I have been stressing since I first came 
to Congress in 1937. ‘it is gratifying in- 
deed to be able to inciude this editorial 
for this reason: 

PEACE, THE BURNING ISSUE 
(By Dewitt Mackenzie) 

LonpDON, December 29.—Preservation of 
world peace is a burning issue in this England 
which so recently was at bloody grips with the 
Nazi monster, and the debate has been given 
h impetus by the auspicious Big Three 
parley in Moscow and the impending meeting 
of the United Nations Organization assembly 
here, 

One of the most unusual approaches to this 
subject I’ve encountered comes from Sir 
Richard Paget, distinguished British scien- 
tist, with whom I discussed the matter. He 

lds that peace depends primarily on the 
olution of two problems, one economic and 

other judicial, and on the economic side 
ideas are a sizzling challenge to econ- 

The economic problem,” he told me, “is 

of discovering the best machinery for 
enabling every nation to use and distribute 
the wealth-producing powers; that is, their 
ower to produce goods and render services 
the utmost and to exchange their surplus 
ealth with other communities which need 
them, without artificial restrictions of any 
kind. 

“This will need many changes in the pres- 
ent economic system and can, I believe, only 
be arrived at by an intensive scientific re- 
earch to be carried on by teams of the most 
itelligent economists, statisticians, psychol- 

tists, historians, legal experts, etc., working 
With the same freedom, team spirit, and in- 

hsity as that which produced the atomic 
bomb 

“At present it is not an exaggeration to say 
that nobody in the world knows how the 

blem of the production and distribution 

f real wealth could be handled. Man’s pow- 

rs of production have completely outstripped 

orthodox methods of handling the prob- 
1s of exchange and distribution of real 
Wealth by means of monetary tokens, etc. A 








better and more scientific method is urgently 
required. 

“Thus it is obviously crazy that the world’s 
best metal for fine craftsmanship—gold— 
should be taboriously extracted from the 
earth at great expense of manpower and then 
be reburied in the vaults of the national 
banks. Gold should, of course, be used for 
the development of a real golden age by the 
world’s finest craftsmen. 

“It is equally crazy that the great manu- 
facturing nations should be constantly striv- 
ing to export more goods and services than 
they import, and that any sudden accretion of 
real wealth should be looked upon as a na- 
tional danger, to be guarded against by tariffs. 

“In this particular case the reason is clear. 
The increase of real wealth is not automati- 
cally accompanied by a corresponding in- 
crease in the tokens of real wealth, that is, 
money or credits, so as to enable the new 
wealth to be consumed by the community 
which has received it. Hence such tragic 
anomalies as the burning of surplus wheat, 
the ploughing in of cotton, the throwing of 
miraculous draughts of fishes back into the 
sea. 

“So long as tariffs, currencies, and mone- 
tary questions are dealt with as matters of 
interna*ional politics and rivalries, there is 
little hoc that a rational and scientifc solu- 
tion will be found, and the risk of future 
wars will continue to increase. 

“Intensive scientific research might find 
the proper solution in 2 or 3 years—instead 
of 20 or 30, if ever.” 

Sir Richard believes that the judicial prob- 
lem is that of discovering a me*hod, “that cf 
selecting from among all the nations a panel 
of men and/or women of the greatest wis- 
dom, courage, clarity, and impartiality, to 
form a world supreme court to which all 
nations would be willing to submit their 
gravest differences and accept without ques- 
tion the decision of the court.’ 

This world panel, he said, should be made 
strictly on the merits and without any ques- 
tion of national representation. 

“With the discovery of rational economic 
system and a truly impartial ‘vorld supreme 
court,” he declared, “the prospects of world 
peace would be very good.” 





There Is a Call for Clarification of the 
1939 Reclamation Law 
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Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 29 last year when the first de- 
ficiency bill was being read for amend- 
ments under the 5-minute rule in the 
House, our colleague, Congressman Ros- 
Inson of Utah, made a point of order 
against the language in that bill com- 
mencing on page 30, line 15 and con- 
tinuing on page 31 down to the end of 
line 6, on the ground that it was legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill. The 
point of order was sustained and the 
language was stricken out. As chair- 
man of the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation I agreed with Congressman 
Rosinson that the language in the ap- 
propriation bill was subject to a point 
of order, and I was pleased to have it 
taken out of the bill that day. 
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However, in the subsequent debate, the 
reasons for the presence of that lan- 
guage which had been written in by the 
Appropriations Committee, were ex- 
plained by various members of the Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee on the In- 
terior Department bill. The chief 
reason mentioned was that a solicitor 
in the Department of Interior had re- 
cently made a ruling, thought to be er- 
roneous, on the provisions in the Recla- 


mation Act of 1939 covering hydro- 
electric power rates for reclamation 
projects to make repayments. Members 


of the Appropriations Committee who 
voiced their sentiments that day felt 
that the solicitor’s ruling on the act of 
1939 violated the intent and purpose of 
that act. While admitting that the lan- 
guage stricken from the appropriation 
bill was properly subject to a point of 
order, they had taken this means of call- 
ing attention to a lack of clarity in the 
1939 law as it pertains to power rates and 
the repayment cf power costs on such 
suitable parts of reclamation projects 
given over to power production. 

When questioned about my attitude in 
this matter I was free to admit that com- 
mercial power costs on reclamation proj- 
ects should be repayed to the Govern- 
ment with interest and expressed my be- 
lief that such was the intent of Con- 
gress—at least of the House Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation—when 
the act of 1939 was being considered by 
our committee. Naturally I also ex- 
pressed my view that policy should be 
determined by Congress rather than by 
solicitors in a department, and that if 
the aci of 1939 was not clear, Congress 
should take steps to make it clear. I felt 
then, and feel now, that any needed mod- 
ification of the act of 1939 in this or any 
other respect should be carefully consid- 
ered by the legislative committee having 
jurisdiction over such matters, that is 
the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation. To that end I have called a 
meeting of that committee for January 
24 at 10 o'clock, and scheduled hearin 
on Congressman RoBINSscn’s bill intro- 
duced today amending the Reclamation 
Act of 1939. 

Because this is a controversial matter, 
and so vitally affecting the whole cause 
of reclamation, I am anxious that wi 
shall hear at length from the Bureau oi 
Reclamation, from any department of 
Government interested in power, and also 
from those Members of Congress or other 
persons interested in reclamation or i 
power connected therewith who feel t! 
need of clarifying the law. 

Without expressing an opinion wheth- 
er the Solicitor’s ruling properly inter- 
preis the law of 1939, or modifies it con- 
trary to the intent of the lawmakers, 
must say that this is an interesting mat- 
ter to me personally and one vital to the 
cause of reclamation. While I have re- 
read the law of 1939 and I have studied 
the Solicitor’s ruling on the law, I am 
trying to determine whether the Solici- 
tor’s ruling on the language in section 
9 (c) of the law is correct. It seems to 
me that the Reclamation Cominiitee, 
m-de up of some eminent lawyers, of 
which I am not one, ought first 
cide whether the Sclicitor has correctly 


to de- 
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read and interpreted the act of 1939 on 
repayment of power costs. What does 
the law of 1939 in section 9 (c) really 
provide with regard to the fixing of com- 
mercial power rates on reclamation 
projects? 

What is my personal attitude in this 
matter? I am tremendously interested 
in promoting reclamation throughout 
the 17 Western States. I am more in- 
terested in the use of water to vivify or 
revivify the land and thus produce life, 
both animal and vegetable, throughout 
the semiarid West, than I am in any 
other use of that precious water. Second 
to that, I know full well that we cannot 
have full utilization of our scarce supply 
of water without a multiple use of it, and 
that means we must produce hydro- 
electric power in great quantities and at 
the cheapest possible cost at which it is 
economically feasible to be produced. 
Throughout the 43 years during which 
reclamation has been transforming the 
West, hydroelectric power production 
has gone hand in hand with the other 
phases of irrigation. As we develop big- 
ger irrigation projects it is becoming in- 
creasingly necessary that irrigation and 
power production go along together. If 
we cannot have power production as a 
part of irrigation, certain otherwise 
feasible projects become unfeasible and 
we simply could not have them. Any 
move made to hamper production or dis- 
tribution of hydroelectric power in con- 
nection with irrigation would be a ter- 
rific blow, and possibly a fatal blow, at 
some projects of reclamation. This close 
relationship must grow closer in the 
future as the projects become greater, 
and incidentally more expensive. 

The contention has been made that if 
the law of 1839 is to be as the Solicitor 
ruled it, such will be sanctioning a decep- 
tion so that reclamation will be sub- 
sidizec through power rates that are too 
low and that such subsidy comes out of 
the pockets of the American taxpayers. 
Now, I want to say right off that I am 
not in favor of any conniving or schem- 
ing to subsidize irrigation through power 
at the expense of the taxpayer. I do not 
want to deceive anyone, or attempt to 
do so. I do know that reclamation must 
be carried on by the Government, or it 
will not be carried on. I dislike to call 
the Government expenditures for rec- 
lamation a subsidy, for such expendi- 
tures are really investments in wealth- 
producing developments and every cent 
which the Government exr2nds on irri- 
gation is reimbursable and comes back to 
the Federal Treasury. 

My effort shall be to try to prevail upon 
the Congress to invest wisely and gen- 
erously in these western developments of 
reclamation which build up communities 
and create such rich taxpaying units 
and wealth-producing areas, represent- 
ing a hundred-fold the Government’s 
initial investment. How to do this with 
equal fairness so as to aid reclamation 
and power production while duly safe- 
guarding the established interests in 
power and the long-run interests of the 
American taxpayer is the purpose of the 
committee hearings on this »ill, H. R. 
5124, introduced today by Congressman 
Rosinson Of Utah. 


Resolution on Prefit Sharing 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, the way to 
make a man conservative is to give him 
something to conserve. Profit-sharing 
plans tend to do precisely this. 

The way to save the capitalistic system 
is to increase to a clear majority the 
number of Americans who can honestly 
call themselves capitalists. Profit-shar- 
ing plans tend to do precisely this. 

The way to induce a sense of personal 
responsibility in the workingman to- 
ward the tools of production which he 
handles, and his own role in the produc- 
tive system of the industry in which he 
is employed, is to give him some owner- 
ship in the tools, and a monetary stake 
over and above his fair and adequate 
daily wage, in that industry. Profit- 
sharing plans tend to do precisely this. 

Today there is a disastrous economic 
and moral error common both to capi- 
talistic states, like the United States of 
America and Great Britain, and collec- 
tivist states, like Scviet Russia, that 
labor, that is, the sweat, skills, efforts, 
intelligence of the working man are a 
commodity to be bought and sold, de- 
pending, in capitalistic states, on the so- 
called laws of supply and demand of the 
labor market, and in totalitarian states 
on the utterly arbitrary will of the state 
bureaucr. cy. The way to destroy or rec- 
tify this error is to establish clearly and 
finally the principle that the working- 
man is at all times and in all circum- 
stances entitled to participate at two 
levels in the wealth of the community 
which his labor cr2ates through pro- 
duction: First, at a wage level and a 
wage rate which must be adequate to his 
human needs, and not posited on the in- 
human fluctuations of labor supply and 
demand; and, second, at a profit level 
and a profit rate waich should be a fixed 
percentage of the profits of the industry 
or business for which he works. 

Profit-sharing plans tend to destroy 
or rectify this most evil of modern eco- 
nomic errors, which has it that by and 
large no man who works with his hands 
or for daily wages is entitled, over and 
above his daily wages, to share in the 
wealth which his hands, or skills, or 
brains have helped to create. 

Mr. Speaker, because of the failure of 
leaders of industry, government, and 
labor to rectify this basic error in our 
so-called free-enterprise system, they 
have condemned millions of our working 
people to the status of economic wage 
slaves, and today all of industrial Amer- 
ica has become a vast arena, in which 
two hostile armies are engaged in bitter 
conflict, concerning the price of the com- 
modity called labor. Both armies fight 
with the lowest of weapons, force, vio- 
lence, espionage, smear, and propaganda. 

Today, labor, having through many, 
many long years been on the defensive, 
is now in the deserved ascendancy, and 
capital properly, after so many abuses, 
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is on the defensive. But labor’s effort to 
key up the price of labor to a shortage of 
supply is merely repeating the basic 
error that labor is a commodity which 
was made by capital in the days when 
capital tried to key the price down be- 
cause there was a surplus. 

However successful organized labor 
May seem to be in the next few years in 
achieving its so-called wage demands, 
the repetition of this error will in the 
end lead to the same disaster as threat- 
ened us when capital was in the ascend- 
ancy; the break-down of the American 
free-enterprise system into collectivism. 
And with the state as employer, the 
workingman will have stepped from the 
frying pan of unregenerate -capitalism 
into the fire of degenerate capitalism— 
which is communism or fascism. For 
the workingman is not free when: 

First. The state can arbitrarily com- 
mand his bodily services at wages which 
the state fixes, or force him to a dole, 
starvation, a firing squad, or a concen- 
tration camp. 

Second. Private employers can arbi- 
trarily command his bodily services at 
a wage which they fix—or leave him to 
starve or seek government aid. 

Third. Labor leaders can arbitrarily 
command his bodily services at wages 
or on terms which they fix: or exclude 
him from the possibility of finding work 
of a character for which he is fitted. 

He is free only when his relation and 
his labor leader’s relation to their em- 
ployer or employers is that of true part- 
ners—that is to say, profit sharers. 

For the above reasons, I have intro- 
duced the following resolution today on 
profit sharing: 

Resolution introduced by CLaAre BooTHe LUcr, 
of Connecticut, on January 14, 1946, to 
authorize and conduct a survey of ex- 
periences in profit sharing 
Whereas the prevalence, persistence, and 

intensity of strikes and labor disputes are 
symptoms indicating that the establishment 
of a new principle of relationship between 
labor and capital which will win public sup- 
port is urgent if industrial peace is to be 
restored and maintained; and 

Whereas a fair and equitable distribution 
of the fruits of industry is a basic condition 
of a just and healthy capitalism; and 

Whereas the profit-sharing principle pro- 
vides a rational method for dividing the 
fruits of industry at the source where wealth 
is created; and 

Whereas Senate Resolution 215, introduced 
in the Seventy-fifth Congress to conduct a 
survey of experiences in profit-sharing, re- 
sulted in extensive hearings on this subject; 
and the committee findings are of continuous 
importance in view of the present strike- 
ridden industrial scene, as witness the fol- 
lowing paragraph from the Senate Commit- 
tee report; 

“The committee finds that profit sharing. 
in one form or another, has been and can 
be eminently successful, when properly es- 
tablished, in creating employer-employee re- 
lations that make for peace, equity, efficiency 
and contentment. We believe it to be es- 
sential to the ultimate maintenance of the 
capitalistic system. We have found veri- 
table industrial islands of ‘peace, equity, ef- 
ficiency, and contentment,’ and likewise pros- 
perity, dotting an otherwise and relatively 
turbulent industrial map, all the way across 
the continent. This fact is too significant of 
profit sharing’s possibilities to be ignored 
or depreciated in our national quest for 


greater stability and greater democracy in 
industry. 
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“The profit-sharing ideal, as an ideal, is 
invincible. The subjoined hearings and anal- 
ysis present indisputable evidence to sustain 
this contention.” 

And whereas the outbreak of World War 
II, with the freezing of our economy for 
war production, halted the work of this com- 
mittee and made its completion in wartime 
inexpedient; and 

Whereas the report clearly indicated that 
it was the work of future Congresses to de- 

‘rmipe proper legislative means by which 
here cculd be created a wider diffusion of 

wnership through contracts of partnership 


in times of peace: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the House Ways and Means 
Committee, or any subcommittee thereof, is 
authorized and directed to complete the 
siudies made under Senate Resolution 215, 
introduced in the Seventy-fifth Congress, 
and report to the House upon all existing 
prcfit-sharing systems, between employers 
nd employees now operative in the United 
States with a special view (a) to the com- 
pletion of an authentic record of experience 
which may be consulted by employers in the 
postwar period who are interested in volun- 
tarily establishing profit-sharing plans; (b) 
to the consideration of what advisable con- 
tribution, if any, may be made to the en- 
couragement of profit-sharing by the Fed- 
eral Government, including the grant of 
compensatory tax exemptions and tax re- 
wards when profit-sharing is voluntarily 
established; (c) to the consideration of any 
other recommendations which may prove de- 
sirable in pursuit of these objectives, includ- 
ing the enactment by the Congress of profit- 
sharing legislation; and be it further. 

Resolved, That for the purpose of this 
resolution the committee, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized to hold hearings; to sit and act at such 
times and places during the sessions, recesses, 
and adjourned periods of the House during 
the Seventy-ninth and succeeding Con- 
gresses; to employ such experts and clerical, 
stenographic, and other assistants; to re- 
quire by subpena or otherwise the attend- 
ance of such witnesses and the production 
of such boots, papers, and documents; to 
administer such oaths; and to take such tes- 
timony and to make such expenditures as 
it deems advisable. The cost of stenographic 
services to report such hearings shall not be 
in excess of 25 cents per 100 words. The ex- 
pense of the committee, or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee, which shall not exceed 
$25,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the House upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee, or the 
chairman of any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, and approved by the Com- 
mittee on Accounts. 





Educational Benefits Provided for 
Veterans of World War II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1946 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, I have this day introduced 
before this House of Representatives a 
bill to extend the educational benefits 
provided for veterans of World War II 
by part VIII of Veterans Regulation No. 
1 (a) to widows of such veterans. 

The principle of the bill is simply 
this—that by this legislation I propose 
that the widow of any person who served 





in the active military or naval forces of 
the United States on or after September 
16, 1940, and prior to the date of the 
termination of the present war, as pro- 
claimed by the President or specified in 
a concurrent resolution of the Congress, 
and, second, either died in service or was 
discharged or released from active serv- 
ice under conditions other than dishon- 
orable after having served 90 days or 
more, exclusive of any period he was as- 
signed for a course of education or train- 
ing under the Army specialized training 
program or the Navy college training 
program, which course was a continua- 
tion of his civilian course and was pur- 
sued to completion, or as a cadet or mid- 
shipman at one of the service academies, 
or was discharged or released from active 
service by reason of an actual service- 
connected injury or disability—his wife 
shall be eligible for and entitled to re- 
ceive education or training under the 
provisions of part VIII of Veterans Reg- 
ulation No. 1 (a) as amended. 

The bill further provides other condi- 
tions. The purpose is, however, to give 
to the widows of diseased veterans an 
opportunity for an education or the com- 
pletion of an education under the re- 
vised GI bill in order that they may 
carry on in the support of themselves as 
well as in the support of their children. 





Demobilization of the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1946 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to advise the House that I 
have introduced a resolution, today, ask- 
ing and requesting that the War Ship- 
ping Administration give to the Congress 
the fu'l and complete information re- 
garding the demobilization of the Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps, and the ves- 
sels now employed in transport duty 
carrying our troops from foreign shores 
to our own country. This question of 
demobilization is a most important ques- 
tion, and there are vast numbers of our 
boys, in all branches of the service, with 
ample points for their discharge, but it 
appears that many ships have been 
taken out of transport duty, some of 
our ships have been turned over to for- 
eign countries for transport duty for 
those countries, and many of our ships 
are standing idle in the many and vari- 
ous ports throughout the world while 
our boys await the opportunity to se- 
cure transportation back home so they 
may secure their discharges. This sit- 
uation has created great dissatisfaction 
among our boys who are still in the serv- 
ice, and it is highly essential that this 
situation be immediately rectified. 

Mr. Speaker, the boys who are still in 
the service write to their Congressman 
or to their Senator, urging that some- 
thing be done to correct this bottle- 
neck in bringing our boys back home 
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who are entitled to discharge. These 
boys are homesick, they are despondent, 
and they are angry because of this un- 
usual delay in returning them home to 
their families, and so they may again 
resume their work either in school or in 
civil life. The fact is, these boys with 
scme 3 or 4 years’ service in the late 
war, with citations and decorations 
denoting the major part they played in 
this war, want something done about 
this delay and they want to know who is 
responsible for it; they want to come 
home. There have been a number of 
demonstrations staged at various places 
by soldiers, sailors, and marines—and it 
is hoped that these will not in any man- 
ner jeopardize our country’s position in 
enemy territory. Congress wants to do 
something about this situation, but there 
is certain information which has not 
been ascertained, and that is the specific 
information I seek to secure by the res- 
olution I have offered. This information 
is essential before the Congress can tell, 
with certainty, just what should be done 
in this highly important mattter. 

Mr. Speaker, three newspaper articles 
have appeared in the Washington Daily 
News upon this same subject. Under 
unanimous consent, I insert each one of 
these three articles as a part of my re- 
marks, which are as follows: 

[From the Washington Daily News of 

January 1, 1946] 
“FORGOTTEN” UNITED STATES VESSELS GATHER 
BARNACLES IN Far PAciFic Ports 

American harbors on the far side of the 
Pacific are jammed with scores if not hun- 
dreds of “forgotten” merchant ships loaded 
with enough unneeded war cargo to supply 
a revolution in every Central American coun- 
try, it was learned today. At Saipan alone, 
one day earlier this month, 41 loaded vessels 
were awaiting reassignment 

Of these 41, a letter by a mercnant seaman 
to a Washington newsman reveals, some 
had been there since June. Others had ar- 
rived in August. Later, arrivals had strag- 
gled in from closed-down island bases, add- 
ing to the dismay of servicemen waiting for 
empty ships to take them home. 

The Navy currently knows of 1,239 cargo 
ships in the Pacific, but has no break-down 
on those traveling homewards, those still 
carrying necessary occupation cargo, and 
those acting as floating warehouses for war 
goods now as useless as down featherbeds in 
Tahiti. By Navy figures, a cargo ship’s up- 
keep is $2,000 to $2,500 per day, counting 
wages, supplies, and all. That would be 
nearly $3,000,000 per day for 1,239 ships. 


TWO HUNDRED PROTESTS A DAY 


Congressmen, newsmen, and the Maritime 
Union are sharing the protest mail from the 
Pacific. The Mead Committee has dug part 
way into the situation, and a House 
Naval Affairs Subcommittee will dig deeper 
after the recess. The mail’s proportions 
may be judged from a union's report that its 
Saturday mail bag brought 200 complaints 
from seamen. 

A War Shipping Administration official 
admitted today that “we've been after them 
(Army and Navy) for some time” to release 
Ships for commercial use. He was aware, too, 
that merchant seamen were sick of sitting in 
the Pacific harbors and “I don't blame them.” 
He understood, however, that the Army-Navy 
shipping program was “being coordinated,” 
and that pretty prompt action in sending the 
ships back could be expected. 

The letter to the Washington newsman was 
signed by a seaman, who wrote: 

“My vessel has been a member of this for- 
gotten fleet for almost 4 months. We were 
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at Ulithi for 214 months, and have been 
anchored at Saipan for 42 days. 

“No one can tell us when we can expect 
orders to take our cargo to a forward area or 
return to the States. There have been a few 
ships returned to the States, but the number 
is negligible. All of us are at a loss to under- 
stand this gross mishandling of these ships.” 


LOT OF VICTORY BONDS 


In 4 months of limping around the Pacific 
or rusting in harbor, the seaman-writer’s 
vessel has added at least $240,000 to the cost 
of World War II. That is a big chunk of 
Victory bonds. 

Compared to his ship, the writer said the 
Guatemala Victory was lucky. It had been 
waiting around Ulithi and Saipan only 43 
days; a deck officer said it was loaded and 
left the United States after the war was over, 
because “no one thought of canceling our 
shipment.” 

The same deck officer said he knew of at 
least 15 other ships that Jeft at the same time 
or later. He blamed “brass hats and gold 
braid conflicting orders, red tape and Navy 
business as usual.” 

“THEY ALSO SERVE—” 

War Shipping Administration’s customary 
designation for ships in the Guatemala’s 
status is “awaiting orders.” The Adolph 
Sutro, Chelsea Victory, Henry Durant, and 
Andreas Honcharenko—all mentioned by the 
letter writer—were thus explained. The Alma 
Victory, after 116 days of waiting. recently 
was reported by the WSA as assigned to 
United States coastal shipping. However, 
WSA has no record it has left Saipan. 

Some forgotten ships are more correctly 


forgotten and lost. WSA answers “not 
known,” for instance, when asked where- 
abouts of the Beatrice Victory, the Chief 


Charlot or Edward R. Ripley, last repcrted at 

Guam or Saipan in November. The Pacific 

is a big place, and a ship is so small. 

[From the Washington Daily News of January 
8, 1946] 

“FORGOTTEN FLEET’ UNDER THREE-Way FIRE 


Developments were threefold today in the 
“forgotten fleet” situation which has kept 
hundreds of war cargo-laden merchant ships 
riding anchor for weeks and months at a 
time in Far East ports and even close at 
home ports awaiting rerouting orders. 

1. The Maritime Commission said it was 
conducting a campaign to recruit seamen to 
replace those rendered hors de combat by 
the fact that several thousand crew members 
are tied up in harbors with their ships. The 
members, incidentally, are all on full wages 
in one of the country’s best paid occunations. 

2. It was disclosed that Admiral Emory 8. 
Land. in one of his last gestures upon turn- 
ing in his resignation as Commission Chair- 
man and War Shipping Administrator, had 
written the War and Navy Secretaries de- 
manding immediate action to unload the 
shins and free their crews for other pressing 
assignments. 





TO ASK PROBE 


3. Representative RAYMOND S. SPRINGER, 
Republican, Indiana, promised he would offer 
a resolution to investigate and get these ships 
on active duty immediately the House re- 
corvenes. 

With merchant seamen in the far Pacific 
area literally on the verge of nervous break- 
downs because of enforced idleness, the 
Army-Navy Petroleum Board announced that 
the “current dearth of personnel available to 
man War Shipping Administration tankers” 
was causing “critical fuel and gasoline supply 
shortages affecting United States forces over- 
seas.” Admiral F. J. Horne, Board chairman, 
said that less than 1 month's supply is on 
hand for occupation forces in Germany and 
this will shrink to 15 days’ supply unless sail- 
ings are expedited immediately. 

Warming up to a reporter’s offer to tell 
its side of the case, the Maritime Commission 


cited chapter and verse on typical tied-up 


‘ships which aroused Admiral Land’s concern. 


The steamship Christopher Gadsen left 
Italy October 30, anchored off Cape Henlopen 
at Lewes, Del., November 19, was still waiting 
to unload late in December. Nine other Lib- 
erty ships in a similar predicament were 
anchored beside her. 

Among others aboard the Gadsen was an 
Army lieutenant who had been overseas for 
214 years and had 90 points discharge credit. 


MAN WITHOUT COUNTRY 


For 3 weeks, the Maritime Union’s Wash- 
ington headquarters was informed, he’s been 
sitting aboard this ship staring at the shores 
of Delaware wondering if he will ever make 
it. We also have a United States Navy gun- 
ner aboard who is eligible for discharge but 
is in the same position. 

The ship had not even been allowed to 
pass quarantine and no shore leave could be 
granted. 

On board another ship in the group, the 
steamship Oliver Hazard Perry, an armed- 
guard unit of 11 enlisted Navy men—six eligi- 
ble for discharge—and an Army sergeant with 
60 points were “prisoners” just 5 miles from 
shore. With fuel and fresh water low and 
no clean linen since September, the situa- 
tion, Chief Radio Officer Clyde M. Singleton 
reported, “is possibly dangerous.” Most of 
the ships carried unwanted ammunition, and 
have about a “Z"’ unloading priority. 

In addition to complaints about enforced 
idleness, which came to light in a seaman’s 
letter to Joseph Leib, Washington veterans’ 
leader, a House Naval Affairs subcommittee 
shortly get eyewitnesses accounts of destruc- 
tion “throughout the Pacific” of valuable 
equipment. A crew member of the steamship 
Edwin Markham reports: “We sent a valve 
ashore to be rebuilt for our motorboat and 
when the captain went to get it he was told 
by the officer in charge that it had been 
thrown in a large hole and covered up with 
a bullcozer. 

“He said his orders were to take what 
things he needed with him to Guam but 
to get rid of the excess. That is how they 
do it. Trucks are taken off ships, put on 
LCT’s and taken out and shoved into the 
ocean. We have been sitting here for 4 
months, waiting to unload. We have been 
told they don't need things we have aboard. 
No one wants to take the responsibility to 
divert us to some other base even though 
they say they are building a stock pile in 
Manila The food, trucks, and housing we 
have aboard can be used in China. The 
whisky and beer I leave to your judgment 
where they can be used.” 

The Markham is in the Far East. 





[From the Washington Daily News] 


GI RALLIES WIN Support, Prose DEMAND IN 
CONGRESS 


Angry congressional demands for a full 
investigation of the Army's demobilization 
program mounted today in the wake of mass 
GI demonstrations which extended from 
Manila to the very door of Congress. 

The Manila demonstrations were the most 
spectacular. But gripes also were registered 
at Paris. And a large group of enlisted men 
at Andrews Field, just outside Washington, 
protested to their officers of “inequalities” 
in the discharge system. 

Some Congressmen, members of both 
parties, charged bluntly the Army had 
broken faith with its men and demanded 
an investigation. 


“PRESTIGE” INVOLVED 


Bound up in the demobilization contro- 
versy was the problem of United States pres- 
tige in conquered countries and the home- 
front question of universal peacetime mili- 
tary training. 

Also having a bearing on the outcome of 
investigation demands was congressional 
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concern over the possible effect of GI dis- 
content in the impending 1946 elections. 

The Army, which touched off the demon- 
strations with an announcement that de- 
mobilization would slow down from now on, 
said it could not “rob” occupation forces be- 
cause it did not have adequate ‘replace- 
ments. . 

It said the situation stemmed from the 
lack of any comprehensive program for re- 
placing veterans in Europe and Asia. It also 
blamed changed “world conditions.” 


WHAT CHANGES? 


Representative Brown, Republican, Ohio, 
demanded to know what the changed world 
conditions were. Brown, a member of the 
GOP Policy Committee, said it was time for 
Congress to look into the entire picture. 

“If world conditions haven't changed and 
there is no emergency,” he said, “can it be 
that the War Department is simply pressur- 
ing Congress to enact compulsory military 
training or to extend the draft? 

“It is the duty and responsibility of Con- 
gress to investigate as soon as Congress re- 
convenes.” 

Representative MANSFIELD, Democrat, Mon- 
tana, joined the demand for an investigation, 
saying he saw “no need” for large United 
States occupation forces in a score of coun- 
tries, including Greece, India, Burma, Java, 
and China. 

MANSFIELD sent a letter to Chairman May, 
Democrat, Kentucky, of the House Military 
Affairs Committee. He urged the committee 
to see to it “that the Army’s demobilization 
program can be continued at the present 
rate and, wherever possible, accelerated.” 

BREACH OF FAITH 

Democatic Senators JoHNsoONn, Colorado, 
and McCLELLAN, Arkansas, agreed an investi- 
gation was in order. McCLELLAN charged the 
demobilization slowdown was “a breach of 
faith with the veterans.” 

White House Press Secretary Charles G. 
Ross said President Truman had no plans 
to intervene. 

Senator Murray, Democrat, Mcntana, cau- 
tioned GI's to be careful “and not do any- 
thing that would jeopardize this country’s 
position.”” He said the demonstrations were 
“unfortunate.” 

The War Department reiterated that the 
demobilization slowdown was not unex- 
pected, and that Army planners ever since 
VJ-day have predicted that a point would 
be reached early this year where occupation 
requirements rather than available shipping 
would determine how fast men could be 
returned. 

They pointed out Army demobilization 
plans, presented to the House Military A!- 
fairs Committee last August, called for «an 
Army of 2,500,000 on July 1, including 900,000 
men in the Pacific and 400,000 in Europe 

Since then, those figures have been scaled 
down to a total of 1,550,000 men, including 
335,000 in Europe, 375,000 in the Pacific, and 
87,000 in other overseas areas. 


Mr. Speaker, I am confident the fore- 
going newspaper articles give a very vivid 
recital of the sad plight in which many 
of these boys, still in the service, find 
themselves. Many of these boys are 
stranded upon islands, and upon the 
mainland, of countries where there is no 
work of an occupational character to be 
done, and these boys are doing very lit- 
tle at this time. They are merely kept 
and held at great expense to the taxpay- 
ers of this Nation—without any service 
to render. The war is over, insofar as 
these boys are concerned. There ave 
married men, with families, who are 
stranded there—they have enough points 
for discharge, but they cannot get a ship 
to bring them home; there are boys who 
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have not yet completed their high-school 
work, although they have been in com- 
bat service for 2 or 3 years, and they 
want to resume their education, but 
they cannot-get a ship to bring them 
home. There are doctors, lawyers, 
farmers, businessmen, and those with 
skilled trades in the shop—they have 
been through the war, and now they 
want to return home—they want to try 
to rehabilitate themselves in some use- 
ful occupation—they have their future 
before them. All of these should have 
great consideration at the hands of the 
War and Navy Departments, and of the 
War Shipping Administration. It is a 
shame to hold the boys who are not now 
essential to our security in occupational 
work—and there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of these boys who are not sta- 
tioned upon any island, or upon any 
mainland, which is enemy territory. 
Therefore, all those boys who are still in 
the service, and whose services can be 
dispensed with without impairing our se- 
curity, should be released and returned 
to their homes so that they may start to 
again rehabilitate themselves in civil life. 
Mr. Speaker, it is my hope that the 
resolution I have introduced, today, may 
have immediate consideration at the 
hand of the committee to which it has 
been referred, and it is my further hope 
that the War Shipping Administration 
will promptly, and immediately, make 
available to every Member of Congress 
all of the facts relative to this situation 
as requested in my resolution. These 
facts are essential in order that Congress 
may know how to approach this very 
urgent and serious situation, and I feel 
confident that Congress will promptly 
approach this situation when the facts 
are made available to the Members. 
Lastly, the boys have done their job— 
they did it well. Let us not fail in doing 
our job—to aid them in every possible 


manner to get aboard a ship to come 
home. 





Proposed Loan to Britain Is Inflationary 


and Threatens the Future of the GI 
Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1946 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am insert- 
ing the text of a speech delivered by me 


over radio station WOW, Omaha, Nebr., 
January 4: 


Fellow Nebraskans, the Christmas recess 
of Congress has permitted me to get home, 
and to be back with my friends and 
neighbors. 

But in a few days I cannot make the 
rounds of five counties to visit the hundreds 
of folks from whom I should like to again get 
counsel and advice. Accordingly, I am doing 
the next best thing. Through the public 
service facilities of WOW, I am able to make 
& general report to you. 

My conviction is that the American people 
are entitled to the full truth about the af- 
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fairs of their Government. That belief has 
not been changed but instead strengthened 
by my experiences in Washington. Accord- 
ingly, as long as you entrust me with public 
responsibility, I propose to continue with 
what my eastern acquaintances call “my 
midwestern habit of forthrightness and 
Plain speaking.” 

On VJ-day the task in Washington be- 
came that of restoring to America its tradi- 


tional blessings of opportunity, righteous- 
ness, and justice. 


ERING THE BOYS HOME 


When Congress reconvened the military 
authorities were apparently planning a slow 
and leisurely demobilization. In early Sep- 
tember, their plan was to have only 26 dis- 
charge centers—a method which would have 
dragged out demobilization over a period of 
years. However, the people of America rose 
up in their wrath and protests poured into 
Washington. 

Faced by this rising tide of public in- 
dignation, the military became alarmed and 
increased the number of discharge centers 
from 26 to a total of 200 separation centers. 
As a result, hundreds of thousands of vet- 
erans ure now bome that would not have 
been home today except for the decisive 
effect of an aroused public opinion. 

While the military leaders still dominate 
the Washington scene, there is a vital lesson 
in this episode. It is this: When the Ameri- 
can people become aroused, they can still 
exert a vital influence on the actions of 
the Government. 

With the humble people elsewhere al- 
most hopelessly in socialism and slavery, 
this demobilization speed-up demonstrates 
that the people here can retain the direction 
of their Government, if they will. 

However, the present situation is by no 
means satisfactory. Congress should have 
promptly passed legislation that would give 
every boy who wants to return home a 
prompt opportunity to do so. Various bills 
were introduced for that purpose. They 
have been referred to the powerful Military 
Affairs Committee. Thus far the chairman 
of that committee, obviously carrying out 
administration orders, has refused to hold 
a single hearing on these measures—and this 
procedure is the normal way to get bills 
before the House. 

The only other method for Congress to 
consider legislation to bring the boys home 
is the petition route. If a Member can 
get 218 Congressmen to sign a petition for 
his bill it will be brought up promptly. 
When the first such petition was introduced, 
I was the second signer. That petition now 
has 160 of the required 218 signatures. 


BARE CUPBOARD FOR VETERAN 


As the boys get home, they are experienc- 
ing various problems, of which housing is the 
most serious. This significant fact is often 
overlooked. The veteran is at the end of the 
line on housing. Those who stayed at home 
have secured permanent quarters, so that 
when the veteran seeks a place to live, he is 
at the end of the line—with the cupboard 
bare of housing. This deficiency, however, 
can and must be remedied promptly. 

There is another situation, however, where, 
if the veteran finds himself at the end of 
the line, the results will Fe even more critical 
than the housing shortage. I refer, of course, 
to the gigantic outpouring from the Treas- 
ury of the United States of the assets of this 
Nation into foreign lands. 

On top of the reckless war spending of 
hundreds of billions, the administration is 
now engaged in pipelining abroad much of 
our remaining wealth. Before these officials 
run hog wild in their egotistical attempt to 
be a “good-time Charlie” to the whole world 
with your money, let us at least take a quick 
look at our problems and obligations at 
home. 


HONEST DOLLARS A “MUST” 


On September 30, 900,000 World War II vet- 
erans or their families were drawing pension 
or compensation payments from the Treas- 
ury. Moreover, additional claims are coming 
into the Veterans’ Administration at the rate 
of 200,000 per month. Now, I ask you, does 
the Government have any business starting 
a series of gigantic foreign loans, of which 
the proposed $4,400,000,000 loan to Britain is 
only the beginning. unless it has made sure 
provision to pay our veterans’ claims in 
honest dollars? 

What do I mean by honest dollars? Sim- 
ply this, what kind of dollars are these 
claims end your life insurance and war 
bonds going to be paid in—honest dollars, 
of their present purchasing power, or will 
they be paid in a diluted money that has 
declined in value like most European cur- 
rencies? 

The future value of the dollar depends 
on whether or not the Truman administra- 
tion has the integrity and ability to fulfill 
its duty to balance the budget—a budget 
that has gone in the red over eighteen bil- 
lions during the last 6 months. For a na- 
tional balanced budget is the only genuine 
defense against inflation, just as in your 
home a balanced budget is your only sure 
defense against family bankruptcy. 


OPA DOES NOT STOP INFLATION 


Despite this truth, tremendous propa- 
ganda efforts are being made to sell you the 
counterfeit idea that OPA can stop infla- 
tion. Why this ballyhoo for OPA now? 
Here’s the reason. If foreign reckless spend- 
ing is to continue, the inflation it creates 
must be concealed. Remember this fact 
Despite what OPA does or can do, every 
hand-out abroad voday is a concealed cut in 
your pay check. Every foreign loan must 
slyly be deducted from your take-home pay 
In confused anger against these tactics by 
government, workers become easy victims of 
the Communists in our midst who are stir- 
ring up much of our labor troubles. Like- 
wise, chiseling, black-market thievery, and 
dishonesty of all kinds are spreading like an 
epidemic all over America—and the cause is 
the 40 or more Government bureaus still 
recklessly spending your money abroad. If 
you are a laborer or white-collar worker wh« 
has been fighting the uphill battle against 
the rising cost of living, you are entitled t 
the truth. 


FOREIGN LOANS INFLATIONARY 


Let’s take a look behind the scenes, at how 
speculative interests profit by this spending 
A financial expert advised his clients on 
December 24, as follows: 

“New and inflationary calls on the Federal! 
Budget follow one another in rapid succes- 
sion. Congress last week voted final ap- 
proval of a $750,000,000 appropriation for the 
UNRRA, as the first ins*allment of the sec 
ond year contribution. This comes shortly 
after a similar $550,000,000 appropriation 
The Bretton Woods monetary funds and bank 
agreements will go into effect on December 
27. Most authorities regard the new inter- 
national financial entities, in particular the 
pending British loan, as powerful and in- 
flationary trade stimulants.” 

Your Government has not told you that 
the billions now going abroad are pure in- 
flation, and are the true cause of your fam- 
ily problems today, of rising prices, shoddy 
merchandise, and shrinking doliars. But the 
stock-market speculators, the profiteers in 
real estate, and the cunning people who are 
getting rich while inflation gnaws away at 
your pay check know this. You, too, should 
know that inflation goes on in America as 
long as your Government sends billions of 
our goods, even including housing materials, 
to foreign lands—taking the cost out of 
your pay check in one way or another. 
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BRITISH LOAN FANTASTIC 


The proposed British loan, coming on top 
of billions for lend-lease, Import-Export 
Bank, Bretton Woods, and other hand-outs 
abroad, seems fantastic. While British 
agents were in Washington using their usual 
seductive social snobbery to set up this deal, 





another Britisher went to New York. He 
was that new leader, Harold Laski, telling 
east coast radicals that the American system 
of free enterprise must go on the scrap heap. 
Even though this technique is a British 
habit, this particular act of arrogance and 
insult seems itike too much for the American 
yeople to swallow. 

However, one fact about the British lcan 


should be uncerstocd. I do not blame the 
British for seeking this huge fund from the 
United States. The British people bore 


many privations in the war, and the reckless 
spending of our Government naturally leads 
them to believe our resources are unlimited. 
Nevertheless, a loan either to prop up tem- 
porarily the brutal colonial imperialism cf 
England or funds to finance an English ven- 
ture into socialism, will do them no gocd 
in the long run—and it will pour gasoline 
on the fires of inflation in America 

If the administration is determined on a 
loan to England, let them meet these two 
conditions: first, that Mr. Truman should 
present a genuine plan to balance the 
Budget. That would indicate the effort to 
maintain an honest dollar. Secondly, this 
loan should be offered to the public as long- 
term bonds to individual investors for this 
specific purpose. Only then would this deal 
be noninflationary and only those who 
wanted to send their savings to England 
would do so. Mcst all of my mail on this 
subject has been vigorously against further 
loans. And if you favor this loan, I hope 
you will write me and give your reasons. I 
want to hear all sides. Likewise, I hope that 
the various veterans’ organizations are 
aware of the long-term dangers of this 
scheme to the GI bill and other veterans’ 
benefits. We should have learned when the 
Atlantic Charver was betrayed that even sol- 
emn government promises are often repudi- 
ated. 

There is a limit to the failures the Amer- 
ican people can aksorb. The first was the 
great depression. The second was supplying 
Japan and Germany the materials for a 
gigantic war. Now our officials will fail. us 
again if they- saddle us and our children 
with the colossal and impossible burdens 
of the world. 

To the claim the proposed loan to Britain 
will promote peace and trade, this answer 
should be made—America will not advance 
good will among nations, if we further en- 
danger the American system that produced 
the goods that brought victory to every Allicd 
Nation. 

AMERICA’S DUTY IS TO VETERANS 


On Christmas Day with my wife and 
youngsters, I visited the neighbors across 
the street in Washington. A happy crowd 
of folks were there, enjoying the fellowship 
of the holiday. But over in one corner, off 
by himself, sat the shadow of a man, too sick 
and too weak to ever participate in the con- 
versation. He was:a veteran who, while serv- 
ing his country in the jungles of the South 


Pacific, contracted a strange oriental disease. 


From a position before the war of gocd in- 
come and a happy home, his service to his 
country has left him sick and broken. 

For my part, our duty to this veteran, and 
thousands like him, must come first in Amer- 
ica today. To care for the widow and the 
orphan, and to bind up this Nation’s wounds 
are our first responsibility. 

The time has come for us to put into 
practice the advice of St. Paul, who addressed 
Timothy in these words: 

“But if any provide not for his own, and 
specially not for those of his own house, he 





hath denied the faith, and is worse than an 
infidel.” 

Fellow Nebraskans, nowhere in history is 
there a record of Christian charity to other 
lands that will compare with the generosity 
of the American people. For that aid we 
have asked no thanks, and generally speak- 
ing, we have received none. 

In conclusion let me leave this thought: 
When a balanced budget indicates that we 
will carry out our responsibilities to those 
of our own house, then and only then can 
we, by the intelligent use of the simple 
virtues of example and persuasion, truly pro- 
mote good will and prosperity everywhere. 





Condit‘ons in the Yokosuka Area in Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 14, 1946 


Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following anonymous 
letter regarding conditions of prostitu- 
tion and sex laxity among naval person- 
nel in the Yokosuka area in Japan-and 
the Navy’s action in respect. thereto: 


Toxyo Bay, December 10, 1945. 
Representative JoSEPH O'Hara, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: In the Monday, December 10, 
edition of Stars and Stripes there appears 
an article entitled “Congress Gets Low-Down 
About Jap Cathouses.” I quote in part: 
“Forrestal explained many cections of Yoko- 
suka had originally been placed out of 
bounds, but, unfortunately, some houses 
were in the in-bounds area.” 

“In order to protect the health of the 
men,” he continued, “prophylaxis stations 
were established where they would be most 
effective and in one instance this was at 
entrance to a house of prostitution.” 

This is not the truth. Either Mr. For- 
restal is not -telling the truth or else the true 
facts have been. misrepresented to him 
(which is more than just probable). The 
hcuses that were attacked by all of the chap- 
lains combined and some of the doctors used 
to be in the out-of-bounds area until this 
present command took over—then it was de- 
cided to throw them wide open. And why? 
To prevent the spread of venereal disease. 
Since they were opened, the venereal-disease 
rate has taken a spectacular rise. 

Now, the “one instance” that Mr. Forres- 
tal refers to—this prophylaxis station was 
not at the entrance but right in the house 
of prostitution which was furnished with 
Navy corpsmen who were ordered there. 

It is true that these houses are closed 
now—but only by command. But where is 
the investigation? Are military investiga- 
tions dependent upon who is guilty? It 
might interest you to know that this sit- 
uation was a gross and deliberate violation of 
the Navy Department's stated policy as given 
in the Restricted Bulletin NAV 147 RNC 
P3-1X85X regarding the repression of prosti- 
tution. 

If you people really want the real hot dope 
on what went on out here and want also to 
know how boldly and nobly the chaplains and 
doctors spoke out against it, then you’d bet- 
ter call in some of those same doctors and 
chaplains who were stationed out here while 
this degrading situation prospered under the 
protection of the USN'’s. 
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By virtue of necessity I must sign this 
letter “anonymous” or else hang for it. And 
so, asking you to accept this as the whole 
truth I sign myself: : 

ANONYMOUS. 





Let’s Bring the Boys Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1946 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I am one 
of those who believe that with the war 
successfully over our boys in the armed 
forces should be allowed to return as 
speedily as possible to their homes and 
families and I was shocked today when 
I learned that a vast amount of ship- 
ping that could be utilized in transport- 
ing troops back to the United States is 
standing idle. When information came 
to me that the troop-carrying service, 
instead of being augmented to meet the 
requirements of faster demobilization, is 
being depleted by the decommissioning 
of a large number of ships, I sent the 
following letter to the Secretary of the 
Navy: 

Hon. JAMES V. FORRESTAL, 
Secretary of the Navy, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I am informed that 
notice has been given to the War Shipping 
Administration that 65 ships that have been 
manned by the Navy and used as troop-carry- 
ing ships are being taken out of the troop- 
carrying service and returned to the War 
Shipping Administration. I am also advised 
that the War Shipping Administration now 
has on hand, standing idle and inactive, 200 
ships that are being held as surplus With 
the addition of the 65 which the Navy is 
sending back to it, the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration will have on its hands, doing 
absolutely nothing, 265 ships which, if put 
to use in carrying troops back from. foreign 
theaters of war, would be the means of soon 
reuniting many thousands of American serv- 
icemen with their homes and families. 1 
wculd appreciate being advised why the Navy 
is sending 65 ships back to the War Shipping 
Administration to be decommissioned at a 
time when there is such a widespread in- 
terest in a speedy demobilization of the armed 
forces and I would like to have whatever 
information ycu can give me explaining why 
the 200 surplus ships of the War Shipping 
Administration ere not being brought into 
use 1n carrying troops back to their homes. 
It seems evident that the explanation we so 
often hear that our boys cannot be brought 
home for lack of transportation is not well 
founded when all of this shipping is stand- 
ing, idle. I have the nighast respect and 
esteem. for you as.an. official, aud this letter 
is not- written in a spirit of criticism, but 
I would like to know, and I think the country 
would like to know, why this large amount 
of shipping space remains unused when it 
cculd be carrying our boys back to their 
homes and families. I would greatly ap- 
preciate a reply. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Louis LuoLow. 


Mr. Speaker, I do not know what. the 
troop-carrying capacity of 265 ships is, 
but I would suppose that that many ships, 
without too much overcrcwding, could 
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carry some hundreds of thousands of 
soldiers. 

Five months after VJ-day there are 
more than 6,000,000 men in our armed 
forces. To get the hopes of the boys, 
particularly those in foreign service, built 
up with the prospect of returning them 
home and then dash them with cold 
water, as was done the other day, is to my 
mind very unfortunate. Let’s get the 
boys back home and discharged at the 
earliest possible moment. They have 
done their part; now let us do ours. It 
is apparent that there is very little actual 
useful work for a great percentage of 
these boys, who are merely waiting for 
the discharge system to catch up with 
them. 

I know boys who have fine prospects in 
life—many of them—who are suffering 
the agony of such menial duties as run- 
ning errands or peeling potatoes or act- 
ing as cliauffeurs for officers, while they 
yearn to return home to resume their 
education where it was cut off by the war. 
They deserve consideration, now that the 
war is over. They should not be kept in 
the service 1 day longer than is neces- 
sary. In a few years they will be run- 
ning the country, and they are entitled 
to the training and education necessary 
to enable them to meet their responsibili- 
ties. I know fathers in the service with 
children they have never seen, and they 
deserve consideration, and perhaps most 
appealing of all are the cases of sick and 
overly burdened wives who are strug- 
cling—bitterly struggling—to keep their 
homes together pending the return of the 
husband and breadwinner. They, too, 
are entitled to our kindest sympathy 
and help. 

No one doubts, of course, that armies 
of occupation will be necessary. My own 
belief is that if the President would call 
volunteers to the colors for that purpose 
there would be a larger offering of man- 
power than would be needed to meet the 
requirements. General MacArthur said 
that 200,0C0 men will suffice for the army 
of occupation in the Pacific theater. A 
liberal estimate has been made that 
twice that number will be sufficient in 
the European theater when the situation 
there gets shaken down, making 600,000 
in all. And yet, with VJ-day 5 months 
in the past we are still holding more than 
10 times that number in the service. 
The folly of this is evidenced by the 
statement that it is necessary to retain 
70,000 of our men in the Philippines. 
With Japan beaten to her knees and be- 
yond all possibility of making a military 
recovery, just why is it necessary to keep 
70,000 of our American boys in the Phil- 
ippines? We should bring our men back 
as soon as possible to resume their family 
and social ties and their business and 
educational connections and to reorient 
themselves, so that they may rebuild a 
happy and prosperous America on the 
foundation of the home. 

When so much existing shipping space 
is not being utilized to transport our 
troops to America, we naturally wonder 
whether too much stress is not being 
placed on world regulation. There is a 
vast difference between cooperation and 
regulation. We should be a good neigh- 
bor and cooperate with all right-think- 








ing nations; but it is not up to us to reach 
out and try to regulate everything around 
the earth. President Benjamin Harri- 
son, a fine Christian statesman, once 
said to me: “We have no commission 
from God to police the world.” We will 
make a mistake if we assume that it is 
our mission to reform the peoples of 
other countries so that they will con- 
form to our concept of living. What we 
should be interested in is the mainte- 
nance of peace and order and friendly in- 
tercourse throughout the world and in 
justice in international relations and not 
in bending other nations to our particu- 
lar ideology, superior though we believe 
it to be. We seem to be getting too much 
world interference virus in our national 
system. What we need is a rebirth of 
sturdy Americanism. If we wili stick to 
the principles that made America great 
we will not go far astray. 





United States Marines in China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1946 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in order to clarify, if possible, 
the reason for maintaining a force of 
United States marines in China, I wish to 
include with my remarks the following 
exchange of correspondence: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 3, 1946. 
Gen. ALEXANDER VANDEGRIFT, 
United States Marine Corps, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear GENERAL VANDEGRIFT: This will sup- 
plement our previous correspondence with re- 
sp2:t to the presence of our marines in China. 

In a previous letter you advised me that 
these troops were there for the sole purpose 
of disarming the Japanese and that they 
would be withdrawn when they had served 
their purpose. I have also received this same 
information from the War Department and 
from the State Department. 

Recent published statements, however, to 
the effect that more of our troops are needed 
in China, and newspaper articles such as the 
enclosed, would seem to indicate that some of 
our marines are being used for other pur- 
poses. 

I think you will agree with me that if the 
American people are to be expected to sup- 
port the Government's foreign policy in 
China, a clear and definite statement of the 
use to which our troops are being put is abso- 
lutely essential. Any further light you can 
throw on the subject will be appreciated. 

With every good wish, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Jack Z. ANDERSON, 
Member of Congress. 
HEADQUARTERS, UNITED STATES 
MARINE CoRPs, 
Washington, January 9, 1946. 
The Honorable Jack Z. ANDERSON, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. ANDERSON: Your letter dated 
January 3, 1946, regarding the presence of 
United States marines in China, is hereby 
acknowledged. 
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In accordance with the United States pol- 
icy toward China, as stated by President Tru- 
man on December 15, 1945, United States 
marines are stationed in North China for 
the purpose of assisting the National Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of China in effect- 
ing the disarming and evacuation of Jap- 
anese troops in the liberated areas. Un- 
doubtedly, the existence of a difficult in- 
ternal situation in China has had a retarding 
effect on the accomplishment of the mission 
outlined above and has resulted in some sit- 
uations which, when not considered in the 
light of all available information, appear on 
the surface not to be consistent with the as- 
signed mission. 

The basic directives concerning the oc- 
cupation of China were issued by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. The assignment of specific 
marine units employed was effected by the 
commander in chief, United States Pacific 
Fleet. Marines now on duty in China are 
under the immediate tactical command of 
the commanding genera!, China theater (U.S. 
Army). Although some of the recent news- 
paper publicity may indicate otherwise, from 
the official reports that I have seen, it appears 
that unit commanders are working consci- 
entiously toward the accomplishment of their 
assigned missions and are handling a delicate 
situation in a commendable manner. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. H. TurRNaGE, 
Major General, USMC, Assistant 
Commandant of the Marine Corps. 








Statement of Free Competitive 
Enterprise, Inc. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


RON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 


INN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 14, 1946 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, from time to time there have 
been sent to me statements by various 
organizations seeking to protect eco- 
nomic liberty in the United States and 
freedom of competitive enterprise, but I 
have never found so forceful, thought- 
ful or well-balanced a statement in this 
field as that recently issued by an cr- 
ganization known as the Association for 
Free Competitive Enterprise, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Under unanimous consent, I there- 
fore ask to include this statement with 
my remarks herewith: 

Wuat WE Micut Do To Curck THE ArUSES 
THat THREATEN OuR AMERICAN SYSTEM OF 
Frez COMPETITIVE ENTERPRISE 
Freedom of competition is our objective 

Freedom, not more controjs. For we take it 
as axiomatic that freedom, not control, is the 
motivating force in a democratic system such 
as ours. Controls—whether by government 
or by private organizations—can only hamper 
and limit the free competition of private 
capitalism—and destroy it in the end. Our 
objective therefore must always be the en- 
couragement of competitive enterprise, rather 
than its control. 

The following are suggestions 
adopted program, but merely suggestions 
that point out the possible areas which we 
may search for courses of action—when our 
organization is ready to function through 
properly constituted committees. 


—not an 
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THESE ARE POSSIBLE AREAS FOR ACTION 


Making research and new technologies avail- 
able to all business—little as well as big 
The control of research and new technology 

by a few big corporations is incompatible with 
a democratic free-enterprise system. But] it 
has become an established fact today because 
only the big enterprises have had such profits 
as to enable them to finance research, or to 
buy up the results of independent individual 
research. 

In the field of agriculture, Government 
has long sponsored research, and has spent 
great sums on this work. Farmers have bene- 
fited hugely from this research (Which is 
made freely available to all) and the public 
generally has benefited a hundred-fold for 
each dollar spent in such research. 

A similar program of research could he 
established by Government for the benefit 
of industry—with the results free to all 
comers. There is sound precedent for such 
a step, as well as great need. 

As to the effectiveness of Government re- 
search, consider the atomic-bomb develop- 
ment. A practical way to release atomic 
energy was found in less than 4 years. Pri- 
vate research had not found the solution in 
the 20 years men had worked on it. Ob- 
viously Government can provide better re- 
sources for research, and quite as obviously 
Government research can get results. 

It is conceivable, of course, that some huge 
private corporation like General Motors or 
duPont could have finally harnessed atomic 
energy. But it probably would have taken 
much longer. And in the course of the de- 
velopment there would (judging from past 
experiences with similar corporations) have 
been cross-licensing agreements with the 
Germans, and probably with the Japs 

In any case, how long would free enter- 
prise last with atomic power the private prop- 
erty of one or two great corporations? 
Revision of the patent laws to prevent atuse 

of the patent privilege 

Our Government grants patent holders cer- 
tain privileges and advantages in the use of 
a patent with the object of encouraging 
technical development. When a _ rpatent 
holder withholds from the public the benefit 
of his patent—to protect his investment in 
other patents, for instance—he clearly is 
abusing the privilege of patent protection 
granted by the Government. Deliberate 
withholding of patented developments from 
the market, or any other abuse of patent pro- 
tection should void the right to protection. 
A revision of our patent laws in this respect 
is long overdue. 

More enforcement of the 

laws 


The Antitrust Division of the Department 
of Justice should have more funds to work 
with. This would not cost us money in 
reality; it would make money. For example: 
In 1939 the Antitrust Division was given only 
$1,300,000. In the first 6 months of that year 
their enforcement proceedings resulted in 
over $2,400,000 in fines paid into the Federal 
Treasury. Of course, the Antitrust Division 
is not run to collect fines; this point is 
brought up only to illustrate that the Federal 
Government would not be out of pocket if 
liberal allowance were made for antitrust 
enforcement. 

The really great benefits of enforcement 
accrue to the public. In one single case the 
milk consumers of Chicago were saved about 
$10,000,000 a year. And there is, of course, 
no way of measuring in dollars and cents the 
value to our democratic system, of maintain- 
ing freedom of competition. 


Vigilant resistance to the ever-recurring at- 
tempts to obtain immunity of the anti- 
trust laws 


Every industry has members who think 
that the antitrust laws should not be ap- 
plied to them. Frequently conditions within 
an industry become such that an association 


active antitrust 


purporting to speak for the entire industry 
demands exemption from the operation of 
the antitrust laws. In recent years tre- 
mendous pressure has been brought upon 
Congress to secure such exemption by one 
industry after another. It is not in the 
public interest to whittle away the effective- 
ness of the antitrust laws simply because an 
interested group fears prosecution under 
them. The general public should be made 
aware of these attempts to secure special 
concessions and the legislation which would 
confer them should be opposed with determi- 
nation. We refer specifically to present 
efforts to obtain immunity on the part of 
railroads and certain large insurance com- 
panies. 


Government, financial and legal assistance to 
inventors or businessmen who are finan- 
cially unable to defend their patents 


Many a business has been throttled, and 
many an inventor has been kept from enjoy- 
ing the benefits of his patent because of a 
suit for infringement brought against him 
by a powerful corporation. In such cases, it 
is almost inevitable that the small patent 
holder must yield to the rich corporation— 
because patent litigation is long and costly. 
It is suggested that Government be required 
by law to subsidize patent litigation—thus 
giving both parties to the suit an even break. 
Here again we have good precedent for such 
a law—even a common criminal is furnished 
legal counsel for his defense if he is unable 
to secure such counsel] with his own means. 


Government aid to those whose livelihood is‘ 


taken away by 
ments 


The refusal of labor to use labor-saving 
equipment is a restraint of trade—and must 
be so considered. But along with this firmer 
attitude toward such restraints, we should 
adopt measures to compensate (pending re- 
employment) labor displaced by labor-saving 
equipment. It is largely the fear of unem- 
ployment and insecurity that prompts paint- 
ers to refuse to use fast spray-painting equip- 
ment, or cement finishers to work on con- 
crete mixed in transit. We cannot in fair- 
ness take a firmer attitude against all such 
forms of “feather-bedding” by labor unless 
we first remove labor’s dread of displacement 
by adopting measures for compensation, re- 
straining, and reemployment. 


Cooperative equipment pools for small 
farmers, and the encouragement of cooper- 
ative marketing of farm products 
Much of the difficulty of a large class of 

farmers arises from the operation of farms 
too small to be efficiently mechanized. Co- 
operative pools from which the farmer can 
secure the use of the more expensive ma- 
chines would immensely benefit the smaller 
farmers. 

Another aid to all classes of farmers would 
be the establishment of more marketing co- 
operatives. It is a curious fact that there 
are so Many cooperatives trying to sell some- 
thing to the farmer, and so few trying to sell 
his produce to better advantage. Surely the 
farmer’s disadvantege lies as much in the 
disorganized market for farm products, as in 
the too profitable pricing of the things he 
must buy. 

A notable example of the effectiveness of 
marketing co-ops is the egg auctions at 
Wooster and Versailles, Ohio. These auctions 
not only increased greatly the participating 
farmer’s income from his eggs, but also raised 
the quality of the eggs marketed. 

The establishment of similar marketing 
co-ops for all possible classes of farm pro- 
duce should be encouraged by more active 
Government effort. 


technological improve- 


Provision for making new capital available 
to the small business 


When General Motors needs new capital 
for expansion, investment bankers find no 
trouble in supplying the funds quickly. In 
fact, large corporations like General Motors 
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have sufficient reserves to finance new con- 
struction. For example, large corporations 
are financing reconversion without the aid 
of bankers. But a small factory in need of 
money has the greatest difficulty in finding 
it. There is no Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration for the little fellow. Something 
must be done for the small business in this 
respect. And the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation furnishes ample precedent. Why 
not permit banks to buy the stock of small 
companies and resell it to investors in the 
form of participating shares, thus averaging 
the investor's risk so that, with a percentage 
of any loss guaranteed by government, the 
investor’s risk would be indeed small. Good 
precedent for this device also has been estab- 
lished—in the Federal guaranty of bank de- 
posits. Some such arrangement as this would 
not only enable many small businesses to 
expand, but would also furnish profitable new 
business to the thousands of smaller com- 
mercial banks. 


Tazation program 


As a further means of encouraging free 
competitive enterprise, tax methods must be 
developed to encourage the development of 
free competitive enterprise and penalize the 
accumulation of monopoly profits. 

The technical details for such a tax pro- 


gram require further study but are possible 
of achievement. 





1945 a Record for Merchant Marine Fleet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 15, 1946 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Frank J. Taylor, president of the Amer- 
ican Merchant Marine Institute: 


1945 a REcorRD FOR MERCHANT FLEET—BROOK- 
LYN NERVE CENTER FOR GREATEST OCEANIC 
MOVEMENT IN HISTORY 


(By Frank J. Taylor, president, American 
Merchant Marine Institute) 


The year 1945 will go down in history as 
the peak year for the American merchant 
marine, surpassing all others in number of 
vessels operated, volume of cargo carried and 
number of troops transported on United 
States ships. Some 130 private steamship 
companies, serving as general agents for the 
War Shipping Administration, made these 
records possible with efficient management 
and operation of the world's largest merchant 
fleet. 

It is only natural that Brooklyn should 
have had a prominent part in these efforts 
of the shipping industry as its warterfront, 
which stretches from Greenpoint to Bay 
Ridge, has been extremely active not only 
during 1945 but also in ‘he entire war period. 


BRILLIANT WAR RECORD 


As headquarters for the New York Port of 
Embarkation, the borough served as the nerve 
center of the greatest oceanic movement of 
humanity in all history. The return of Amer- 
ican troops from the war zones has been the 
merchant marine’s No. 1 task since VE- and 
VJ-days. With the homeward flow of men 
increasing with each month, a record was set 
in November when more than half a million 
GI's landed at New York. Boston, and Hamp- 
ton Roads. During that 30-day period 12 
soldiers each minute went down the gang- 
plank to American soil. Despite the use of 
some foreign-flag liners in this service, 90 
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percent of the trcops came home on Ameri- 
can-flag vessels. 

While American shipping can look back on 
a brilliant war record which has earned it 
the acclaim of all military leaders, the indus- 
try realizes that its war job is far from com- 
pleted In 1946 it will continue to bring 
home our eoldiers from overseas and maintain 
supply lines to those making up our armies 
cf occupation. Other highly essential serv- 
ices of world-wide nature will employ a great 
amount of shipping. 


ACTIVITIES CONTINUE 


The ending of the war has witnessed but 
little respite for the merchant marine. For 
instance, more ships sailed from New York 
and other east coast ports in November 1945 
than during the peak wartime month. Amer- 
ican ships not employed in transport service 
are providing desperately needed raw mate- 
rials, food, and rehabilitation supplies to war- 
torn Europe. Services of this nature will re- 
quire a large share of our merchant marine 
for many months to come. 

Merchant shipping, which was the first in- 
dustry in America to become totally mo- 
bilized for war, will, therefore, undoubtedly 
be the last to be returned to a peacetime 
basis. No American dry cargo or passenger 
vessels have been returned to private own- 
ership. The dissolution of the Allied ship- 
ping pools under the control of the United 
Maritime Authority is expected to take place 
on March 2, 1946. The speed with which 
shipping is returned to private ownership 
and operation by cur Government after that 
date will have considerable effect on the 
American competitive position with foreign 
nations. 

MANY PROBLEMS AHEAD 


The American merchant marine now, for 
the first time since the clipper-ship era, 
equipped with sufficient new, fast, and eco- 
nomical tonnage, can be of immeasurable 
service to an expanded foreign commerce. 
Ovr merchant fleet will transport the prod- 
ucts of our factories abroad and return 
loaded with raw materials for further pro- 
duction and processing. New fleets of pas- 
senger liners to provide the best in oceanic 
comfort, luxury, and safety are being built 
or are On the drawing boards. Their con- 
struction was impossible during wartime. 

The gradual transition from war cargoes to 
commercial cargoes has been responsible dur- 
ing the latter part of 1945 for the easing of 
rationing. However, this is not private op- 
eration, as all freight revenues earned are 
for the account of the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

Many difficult and complex problems lie 
ahead for American shipping during its re- 
turn to private ownership and operation. 
However, the best minds and experience 
within the industry which coped success- 
fully with the problems of war will aiso sur- 
mount the problems of peace. 





Lateral Canal Project on Red River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. LEONARD ALLEN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 15, 1946 


Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I wish to in- 
clude a statement made by Mr. Homer 
H. Harris, of Alexandria, La., at the 
hearing cenducted by the Board of Engi- 
neers for Rivers and Harbors. His 
Statement is as follows: 


The case for the Red River lateral canal, 
prepared for presentation to the Corps of 
Engineers, United States Army, by the State 
of Louisiana Department of Public Works in 
August 1945, is a very conservative docu- 
ment, wherein the engineers who prepared 
that brief were careful to include only data 
and statistics dealing with the subject that 
were substantiated and backed up by the 
facts and reports from only a partial list of 
shippers and receivers of freight in the trade 
areas that will be served by this canal. In 
fact, these gentlemen “leaned over back- 
vard” in order that there could be no rea- 
sonable contradictions ‘made by anyone as 
to the figures and data submitted to support 
its case for the economic necessity to con- 
struct this canal. 

My residence address is Alexandria, which 
is located in the very heart of Louisiana. In 
addition to having been a member of the 
State board of public works for the past 5 
years, I have been engage: in business in 
Rapides Parish. where Alexandria is located, 
for the past 34 years, operating during that 
time a large plantation and at present am 
owner and general manager of the largest 
wholesale and retail lumber and building- 
material business in central Louisiana. 
These operations, together with serving as a 
member of the Rapides Parish School Board 
and the Rapides Parish police jury, which is 
the governing body of the parish, as well as 
numerous other civic enterprises, has enabled 
me to be thoroughly familiar with the busi- 
ness and political economy of the area which 
this canal is proposed to serve. 

Along he route of the latera! canal, which 
includes Red River Valley in Louisiana, is one 
of the highest developed areas of the State of 
Louisiana, but Red River Valley will never 
attain its full economic potentiality until it 
has water transportation. 

Alexandria’s trade territory extends 50 
miles in every direction and can be easily 
visualized as a circle 100 miles in diameter, 
which is served by Alexandria’s many whole- 
sale and distributing houses, handling such 
heavy gocds as lumber, building materials 
and supplies, hardware, mill supplies, farm 
implements, and machinery, food supplies, 
fertilizers, and other commodities too numer- 
ous to mention. 

Alexandria and suburbs with a population 
of 60,000 is one of the important wholesale 
distribution and agricultural centers of Lou- 
isiana. It has a very large tonnage of freight 
both in-bound and out-bound, at the present 
time, and with water transportation serving 
this area, its possibilities for growth and de- 
velopment are stupendous. 

Despite the fact that Alexandria is at pres- 
ent served by five railroads and many paved 
highways, it has suffered for many years and 
is still suffering from inadequate transporta- 
tion facilities to handle its freight tonnage 
in a prompt and economically satisfactory 
manner. 

The lack of water transportation is hold- 
ing the area back from an otherwise rapid 
development of its natural resources, and 
unlike many other sections of the country, 
this area already has a large freight tonnage 
movement, and its shippers and receivers of 
freight are ready and anxious to make use 
of water transportation as soon as it becomes 
available. 

It is a recognized fact by the highest mil- 
itary authorities here in Washington that 
central Louisiana provided the Army the fin- 
est military maneuver area in the whole 
United States curing the past war. 

This was attested by the numerous Army 
camp and air base installations within this 
area adjacent to Alexandria, and the large 
portion of our Army that received training 
in central Louisiana. It was in this ideal 
maneuver area that most of our outstanding 
and highest ranking Army generals for the 
first time experienced the opportunity to 
command very large units of men, under 
similar conditions that they were later to 


encounter in Africa, Europe, and in the Pa- 
cific. The benefits for over-all command 
training afforied our Army commanders by 


this ideal maneuver area contributed in a 


large manner to the ultimate victory for our 
trocps. 

Head the Red River lateral canal been in 
operation during the war and Army training 
pericd, its cos would have been to a gr 


extent saved by the Government in trans- 
portation costs of the enormous t 
shipped in and out of this Alexand: é 
where hundreds of tr loads of heavy Ar 
ordnance, tanks, trucks, ammunition, suy 
plies, and equipment were of necessity trans- 
ported by costly rail shipment 

Gentlemen, there is no question as to the 
economic justification for the Red River 
lateral canal project. Its necessity is so very 
apparent to even a casual observer, and the 
more the matter is investigated and the facts 
and figures checked and verified, the stronger 
the case for the canal is found to be 

The canal is justified by tonnage already 
available, and there is a very great potential 
tonnage that will only be available when 
water transportation becomes a reality 
Much of this additional tonnage and the de- 
velopment to the area that it will bring will 

















never be obtained with our present inade- 
quate transportation facilities 
To sum up, I wish to assure your board 


that the facts and figures already presented 
in the case for the Red River lateral canal are 
sound, true, and very conservative. There is 
no need to discount any part of it; on the 
other hand, there is much more tonnage that 
could be found and added if time were taken 
to gather up the data. 

My long residence in this valley, close ex- 
perience and observation, and broad infor- 
maticn as to the economy of the State of 
Louisiana warrants the statement that there 
is no place in the United States where water 
transportation is more necessary than 
through Red River Valley in Louisiana. 

I thank you kindly for your attention, and 
will appreciate your favorable consideration 
of this important project. 





Free Enterprise or Socialism? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 15, 1946 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I offer the following editorial 
from the New York Journal-American in 
its issue of January 4. Much misinfor- 
mation has been given the public relative 
to the full employment bill which passed 
the Senate recently. The editorial which 
follows points out clearly the obnoxious 
features of the Senate bill. The Ma- 
nasco bill which the House committee has 
substituted for the Senate bill is the type 
of legislation which anyone interested 
in preserving our free enterprise system, 
under which we have become the rich- 
est, most prosperous country the world 
has ever known, can enthusiastically sup- 
port. The editorial is a valuable con- 
tribution to a better understanding of 
what the so-called full employment bill 
would do to this country: 

FREE ENTERPRISE OR SOCIALISM? 

On January 16 a Conference Committee of 

the two Houses of Congress will meet in one 
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of the most important sessions in the his- 
tory of the Republic. 

Its sole assignment will be to consider two 
hich have been passed by the respective 





Ordinarily a congressional conference has 
the relatively simple task of reconciling minor 
differences in the House and Senate versions 
of proposed legislation and the task is per- 
formed without much acrimony or delay. 
In this instance, however, the differences 
e of such a nature that compromise is im- 
possible. 

Cne bill or the other must be accepted in 
toto; and the choice made, if accepted by 
the Congress, will have a profound effect upon 
the welfare and future progress of the Na- 
tion. 

The Senate bill is the so-called full-em- 
ployment bill which the upper House passed 
in a slightly diluted form. 

Together with the general welfare bill, this 
measure would inflict the British Beveridge 
plan of state socialism upon this country. 

If would establish deficit financing and 
huge public expenditures as the permanent 
Federal policy and would subject agriculture, 
industry, commerce, and employment to 
rigid Federal control. 

All this was so evident that the House of 
Representatives refused to pass the full-em- 
ployment bill in any guise. 

Instead, the House substituted an entirely 
new measure, called the employment-pro- 
duction bill, which was drafted in its Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments under the chairmanship of Rep- 
resentative CARTER MANasco, of Alabama. 

The fundamental difference between the 
two bills is this: ‘ 

The employment-production bill would 
protect the American system of competitive 
free enterprise, which the full-employment 
bill would destroy. 

Under the terms of the Manasco bill, “the 
continuing policy of the United States” will 
for the first time be declared by law to be— 

“(1) Preserving and encouraging the 
American economic system of free competi- 
tive enterprise and fostering the investment 
of private capital in trade, agriculture, com- 
merce, and in the development of the natu- 
ral resources of the United States; 

“(2) Aiding in the development and main- 
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tenance of conditions favorable to stimu- 
lating new business, and especially small 
business; and to promoting continuous 


growth in the quality and quantity of facil- 
ities of production; 

“(3) Encouraging individual initiative; 
(4) Avoiding competition of government 
with private business enterprise; and 

“(5) Adopting sound fiscal policies and 
maintaining the credit of the United States.” 

The Manasco bill would therefore not only 
reject the collectivist theories of the full em- 
ployment bill itself, but would also put Con- 
gress on record against other proposals which 
the full employment bill contemplates, in- 
cluding the various bills that would super- 
sede the States by dividing the Nation up 
into eight regions under the totalitarian con- 
trol of Federal authorities. 

To meet actual problems, the Manasco bill 
further provides for a permanent Council of 
Economic Advisers, to be composed of three 
qualified members who would receive salaries 
of $15,000 a year each and who would make 
continuous studies of economic and employ- 
ment problems to guide the Congress and the 
President. 

But it authorizes no appropriations of in- 
definite amounts for undefined purposes, and 
it delegates no bureaucratic administrative 
powers. 

ongress itself must act upon any recom- 
mendation made. 

The House bill thus not only fortifies the 
free-enterprise system in America—it also 
reaffirms in effect, the legislative functions of 
Congress under the Constitution. 


Obviously, if Congress is going to pass an 
employment bill at all, it should be the 
employment production bill to encourage the 
American system of free competitive enter- 
prise. 





Overseas Men Seek Action in Providing 
Replacements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 15, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I want to insert 
in the Recorp the following letters from 
various groups of servicemen now sta- 
tioned overseas. These letters, pub- 
lished in the New York Times today, are 
profitable reading for any legislator or 
citizen interested in the present crisis of 
morale in our armed forces. 

It is significant that these men show 
no sign of disloyalty, as has been charged 
by some observers. On the contrary, 
they call our attention to the fact that 
it is the Congress which has ignored the 
advice and the pleading of the generals 
under whom these men fought and won. 

What they ask is that the Congress act 
to safeguard their victories by arranging 
properly trained replacements over the 
period of time which it will require to 
put in force the machinery of peace. 
Conquering forces have seldom asked for 
less at the hands of their civilian repre- 
sentatives. 

The letters follow: 

OVERSEAS MEN SEEK ACTION—CONGRESS IS 


BLAMED FOR DILATORINESS IN PROVIDING RE- 
PLACEMENTS 


To the EpIToR OF THE NEW YORK TIMEs: 

From December 1941 to the close of the war 
Congress established a record of patriotism 
and statesmanship seldom equaled in the 
history of any democracy. The majority 
acted swiftly in every emergency and gener- 
ally supported to the fullest extent the de- 
sires of the President and of the people. Such 
things are not forgotten swiftly. 

Since the close of the war, however, a 
marked change has come over Congress. Now 
one hears the voices of isolationists, of arch- 
conservatives too old to change or see the 
new light of freedom which the war brought. 
Worst of all one now hears the voices of pro- 
fessional politicians who cannot believe in 
democratic principles because they have none 
themselves. 

Congress was asked by the Chief Execu- 
tive and by the wisest generals to pass ap- 
propriate legislation in order that a steady 
flow of replacements to Europe and the Pa- 
cific would be insured. Of course, Congress 
of the war years would have acted at once, 
Now the politicians, the so-called national- 
ists, recoil in horror at such a positive act. 
They cannot believe it is necessary, though 
it is true they declaim loudly that fascism 
must never rise again. They raise the old 
hackneyed bogy of militarism, they scream 
about injustices in the court-martial system, 
they beg the question, they ignore the ques- 
tion, they bury the question in the cluttered 
trivia of their minds. 

In short they cannot support a contro- 
versial problem because they fear they would 
lose votes. They have not yet learned that if 
they lead the people boldly and resolutely 
then the people will inevitably follow. 
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The soldier overseas does not ask that he 
be pulled out overnight and leave choas be- 
hind. He does not ask that the Army be dis- 
banded, the officers shot, the equipment 
junked, the obligations ignored. All he asks, 
all he demands is that as an American citi- 
zen and as a soldier he be treated as such 
and not as an embarassing relative who hav- 
ing earned his right to live is now forgotten. 

The discerning soldier does not blame the 
War Department for the virtual cessation of 
redeployment. He could not, because Con- 
gress alone is to blame. He sees with nausea 
the sorry spectacle of these elderly politicians 
mouthing their worn platitudes and hearing 
only the cry of frantic constituents whom 
the Congressmen incite by their irresolution. 

The soldier realizes that as a legislative 
body the American Congress has far less 
courage than the English Parliament. It can 
be seen that the soldier asks very little really. 
He desires no one to give more than he has 
sacrificed. He simply wants a universal draft 
law passed in order that rotation of men will 
be a fact and not a fantasy. No intelligent 
man could call this unreasonable. 

S/Sgt. JaMEs R. JacKSON 
(And 605 men, One Thousand Two 
Hundred and Fifty-eighth Combat 
Battalion). 
NURNEERG, GERMANY, January 11, 1946. 


ACTION, NOT STATEMENTS, WANTED 


To the Epiror oF THE NEw YorK TIMES: 
Latest statements from high officials on the 
redeployment chaos are ambiguous and do 
not clarify this unjustifiable and deplorable 
situation. We are homesick, demoralized 
former Eighth Air Force personnel who are 
being penalized by the Army’s indiscriminate 
redeployment policy. We are non-VD or 
court-martial cases, definitely nonessential. 
We average 26 months overseas and 3 years 
in the Army and are eligible for discharge. 
Low-pointers are being discharged home 
while we remain because of lack of replace- 
ments, as stated by “brass.” We ask for 
definite action and not more statements. 
EIGHT HUNDRED MEN, Two HUNDRED 
AND TWENTY-FOURTH QUARTERMAS= 
TER TRUCK COMPANY. 
HONINGTON, ENGLAND, January 12, 1946. 


IDLENESS PALLS 


To the EpITor oF THE NEw YorK TIMEs: 

Give your readers all the facts. If we are 
psychiatric cases, there are 300,000 of us. 
Why maintain an idle occupation army, sane 
or otherwise, in the peaceful Philippines? 

ENLISTED MEN, ONE THOUSAND AND 
SECOND ENGINEER FORESTRY BAT- 
TALION. 

MANILA, January 11, 1946. 


DELAYS PROTESTED 


To the Epiror or THE NEw YorK TIMES: 

We, the undersigned, as a duly elected com- 
mittee of three, represent the enlisted men 
of Headquarters Company, Vienna Area 
Command. 

The great majority of this group were 
members of infantry and armored divisions 
and include men who wear the Purple Heart, 
Silver Star, and Bronze Star earned in com- 
bat. We intend to refute the opinions and 
statements expressed by leading military and 
civilian officials in their attempts to justify 
the slowdown in demobilization. We are 
furious with the statement of Lieutenant 
General Collins that “the number of men 
still overseas who heard a shot fired in this 
war is not very great.” To abolish now 4 
system by which men could almost count the 
days until they would be home is prima facie 
unfair and we do not feel that we should 
accept it without expressing our position. 
We know from what we see about us daily, not 
from month-old reports, that the staff of 14,- 
000 American soldiers in Vienna with minor 
reorganization could be reduced to 7,000 im- 








mediately without impairing the efficiency 
of the military task here. We are told that a 
similar condition exists throughout the en- 
tire American occupation zone. 

The highly mobile police force that could 
handle the job is out of gas. Why? Draft 
boards cannot furnish men to replace soldiers 
who served when soldiering was dangerous. 
Why? The statements of our high military 
officials indicate that they have no facts or 
are afraid to use them. A smoke screen of 
words is being used to cover ulterior motives. 
We are angered with being misrepresented 
and lied about. We cannot accept more weak 
excuses. Won't the people of the United 
States help us in our struggle for release from 
these brass chains? 

Sgt. ALEXANDER N. RUBIN. 

Se* Harry P. McKean. 

Corp. Ezra LaPIDES. 
VIENNA, January 10, 1946. 


TROUBLE FEARED IN AUSTRIA 


To the Eprror oF THE New YorK TIMES: 

Your stand on redeployment demonstra- 
tions is in keeping with the best American 
ideal, but objectively speaking there will be 
no end to them until favorable action is 
taken by Congress. Because of the breach 
of faith and the subsequent demonstrations 
we have lost all prestige in Austria and are 
now a laughingstock. Within 7 days, I 
predict, 80 percent of the American strength 
here will be out of Austria or in mutiny. 

Stuart M. THOMPSON. 

SALzBunG, January 11, 1946. 


FAIR DEAL SOUGHT 


To the EpiTror OF THE NEw YorK TIMES: 

We want a fair democratic deal for all 
soldiers. We want (1) a set time limit for 
overseas service not subject to change, (2) 
a set time limit for all Army service not sub- 
ject to change, (3) more similarity between 
the requirements for the present draft and 
the requirements for release from the Army. 
The ex-GI's are the men who know of our 
plight. Help us to get a fair deal. 

EIGHTY MEMBERS OF SECOND MED- 
ICAL GENERAL DISPENSARY. 
FRANKFURT, GERMANY, January 11, 1946. 





A Timely Suggestion to Mr. Truman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED BRADLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 15, 1946 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the President is scheduled to 
either give us by his personal appearance 
or send to us on Thursday a message on 
the State of the Union. I am sure when 
he prepares such an important mes- 
sage—if he does his own writing—the 
President receives some very sound 
advice. In the event, however, that he 
may resort to “ghost” writers I submit 
herewith for the Recorp what J believe to 
be a very worth-while, carefully prepared 
speech on the State of the Union. I sug- 
gest Mr. Truman read it carefully before 
appearing on your rostrum in this House 
on Thursday: 

AN OPEN LETTER TO PRESIDENT TRUMAN 


Dear Mr. Presipent: As stockholders in the 
great corporation of which you are President, 
we desire to help in whatever way we can to 
promote the successful operation of that great 
enterprise known as the United States of 
America, We understand that you will soon 
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advise our board of directors, the Congress, 
on the condition of our enterprise. 

For what it may be worth to you, we have 
drawn up a suggested draft of your forthcom- 
ing message to Congress on the State of the 
Union, which represents, we believe, the views 
of many of your stockholders. 

“To the Congress of the United States: 

“1. We have successfully concluded two 
great wars, which have been enormously 
costly in lives and treasure. I urge you to 
pass immediately a resolution declaring that 
the state of war has ended, and that we are 
now at peace with the world. In the conduct 
of war it is necessary to concentrate enor- 
mous powers in the Chief Executive. I now 
desire to be relieved of these great powers. 
I desire that the division of powers between 
the Congress and the President, as set forth 
in the United States Constitution, shall be 
restored without unnecessary delay. 

“2. The production of goods and services is 
being restrained by strikes and industrial 
turmoil. It is my belief that the National 
Industrial Relations Act passed by Congress 
in 1935 is largely responsible for the present 
turmoil. Experience has shown that the ob- 
jective of this act—the relief of commerce 
from the burdens due to strikes and indus- 
trial strife—has not been achieved. Instead, 
the Wagner Act has been used to bring 
about a great concentration of economic 
power, so that single individuals can deter- 
mine whether we can have coal, steel, and 
automobiles. It has given certain individuals 
the power to shut off essential services, such 
as telephone and telegraph service, radio 
music, truck and bus transportation, the 
loading and unloading of ships. I ask for the 
immediate repeal of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, because it is a proven failure, 
because it gives the protection of the Fed- 
eral Government to economic dictators, and 
because the United States Constitution does 
not authorize Congress to legislate on mat- 
ters pertaining to employer-employee rela- 
tions. The labor laws passed by Congress 
are a usurpation of powers which our Con- 
stitution reserves to the States. Our States 
differ greatly in soil, industries, climate, 
racial stock, and urbanization. Let each 
State enact whatever labor laws are required 
to meet local conditions and the desires of 
the citizens. 

“3. I ask for the repeal of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, because the Constitution 
gives Congress no authority to determine the 
hours a citizen shall labor or the wages he 
shall receive. The number of hours that a 
citizen works is a personal matter which de- 
pends on his age, health, ambition, and cir- 
cumstances. This law which tends to re- 
strict the hours of labor necessarily re- 
stricts production and lowers the standard 
of living of our citizens. I suggest the repeal 
of the wages and hours lew. 

“4. I ask that you repeal all Federal 
laws for the control of prices, production, 
and the allocation of materials. These con- 
trols are unnecessary and are opposed to the 
principle of free competitive enterprise. A 
large proportion of the war expenditures 
were financed by the printing of Govern- 
ment bonds and other promises of the Gov- 
ernment to pay dollars at some future time. 
This enormous supply of paper-promises to 
pay dollars, which now exceeds the nominal 
value of all the physical wealth of the people, 
has greatly depreciated the value of our 
paper dollars. The operations of the OPA 
are designed to maintain a fictitious value 
for our paper dollars and to deceive the peo- 
ple in regard to the true worth of our paper 
money. If the elimination of price controls 
results in a great rise in prices, then we will 
know the true value of our money and we 
can then base our actions on the facts. Lit- 
tle or nothing can be gained by substituting 
deception for truth. To continue price con- 
trols is to make the Feder:1 Government a 
party to the dubious procedure of perpetuat- 
ing a colossal deception. A rise in prices is 
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the inevitable consequence whenever any 
government pays its bills by printing money 
rather than by levying taxes. It is impos- 
sible, by devious monetary manipulaticns, to 
escape the necessity of paying for govern- 
mental extravagance and the enormous costs 
of the war. 

“5. It is only a corrupt and dishonest gov- 
ernment that destroys the value of the 
peoples’ money. It is the duty of Congress 
to maintain the integrity of the American 
dollar. To restore the value of the dollar 
and to prevent further inflation, Congress 
should increase taxes and drastically reduce 
Federal expenditures so tl at there may be no 
further increase in the Federal deb:, and so 
that in the near future the debt may te 
progressively reduced. Such action is need- 
ed to convince our people that Congress is 
determined to preserve and not to destroy 
our monetary system 

“6. I do not iook with favor on laws which 
tend to nationalize agriculture. I ask for the 
repeal of all laws designed to influence the 
prices or the production of farm products 
Our farmers are not incompetent The 
shoud be free to operate their farms without 
help or hindrance from the Federal Govern- 
ment. Serfdom is outmoded, and we should 
not replace the lords of the manor, who en- 
slaved those who toiled on the land in 
feudal times, with modern lords of the manor 
operating from the Nation's Capital. 

“7. As a result of war, there is much 
misery, hunger, and suffering in other lands 
The American people are generous and rela- 
tively prosperous. I1 suggest that nations 
which need capital to restore their productive 
machinery be encouraged to sell bonds to 
those Americans who desire to help them in 
the tasks of rehabilitation. I hope that pri- 
vate organizations like the Red Cross will 
disclose to us the needs of those who suffer 
and will collect funds for the reief of the 
suffering which is the aftermath of war. I 
have been unable to find in our Constitution 
any article which authorizes Congress to levy 
taxes on American citizens in order to make 
loans or gifts to other nations or to aliens 
residing in other lands: 

“8. L ask for the repeal of the Social Secu- 
rity Act as of June 30, 1947. Legislation 
should be enacted to distribute to the States 
on that date any funds which have been ac- 
cumulated as the result of this act, on an 
equitable basis. The relief of poverty and 
destitution should be handled by State and 
local governmental agencies as was our prac- 
tice for 150 years. I fail to find in the United 
States Constitution any article which au- 
thorizes Congress to care for destitute citi- 
zens, or to establish compulsory and dis- 
criminatory systems of insurance, or to pay 
money to citizens because they are not 
working. 

“9. I suggest that no appropriations be 
passed for Federal housing. It is not the 
function of the Federal Government to build 
houses for the people to live in any more 
than it is the function of the Government to 
make shoes for them to wear or to bake bread 
for them to eat. It is pure hypocrisy for 
Congress to give lip service to free competi- 
tive enterprise and at the same time engage 
in all kinds of business undertakings. 

“10. There may be certain cases in which 
Federal aid to the States is necessary and de- 
sirable. But in most cases Federal aid to 
the States should not be granted. There 
should not be divided responsibility and au- 
thority. The plea that the States are too 
poor to engage in certain activities and that 
they must receive help from the Federal Gov- 
ernment is specious. The total wealth and 
resources of the citizens of the States are 
exactly the same as their wealth and re- 
sources as citizens of the United States 


“11. This great Nation is at the cross- 
roads of destiny. All over the world nations 
are floundering in the quicksands of social- 
ism and communism. We ocurselves have 


gotten off the main highway of econamic 
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of the most important sessions in the his- 
tory of the Republic. 

Its sole assignment will be to consider two 
bills which have been passed by the respective 
Houses. 

Ordinarily a congressional conference has 
the relatively simple task of reconciling minor 
differences in the House and Senate versions 
of proposed legislation and the task is per- 
formed without much acrimony or delay. 

In this instance, however, the differences 
are of such a nature that compromise is im- 
possible. 

Cne bill or the other must be accepted in 
toto; and the choice made, if accepted by 
the Congress, will have a profound effect upon 
the welfare and future progress of the Na- 
ticn. 

The Senate bill is the so-called full-em- 
ployment bill which the upper House passed 
in a slightly diluted form. 

Together with the general welfare bill, this 
measure would inflict the British Beveridge 
plan of state socialism upon this country. 

It would establish deficit financing and 
huge public expenditures as the permanent 
Federal policy and would subject agriculture, 
industry, commerce, and employment to 
rigid Federal control. 

All this was so evident that the House of 
Representatives refused to pass the full-em- 
ployment bill in any guise. 

Instead, the House substituted an entirely 
new measure, called the employment-pro- 
duction bill, which was drafted in its Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments under the chairmanship of Rep- 
resentative CARTER Manasco, of Alabama. 

The fundamental difference between the 
two bills is this: ‘ 

The employment-production bill would 
protect the American system of competitive 
free enterprise, which the full-employment 
bill would destroy. 

Under the terms of the Manasco bill, “the 
continuing policy of the United States” will 
for the first time be declared by law to be— 

“(1) Preserving and encouraging the 
American economic system of free competi- 
tive enterprise and fostering the investment 
of private capital in trade, agriculture, com- 

ree, and in the development of the natu- 
ral resources of the United States; 









(2) Aiding in the development and main- 
tenance of conditions favorable to stimu- 
lating new business, and especially small 
business; and to 


promoting continucus 
growth in the quality and quantity of facil- 
ities of production; 

“(3) Encouraging individual initiative; 

“(4) Avoiding competition of government 
with private business enterprise; and 

(5) Adopting sound fiscal policies and 
maintaining the credit of the United States.” 

The Manasco bill would therefore not only 
reject the collectivist theories of the full em- 
ployment bill itself, but would also put Con- 
gress on record against other proposals which 
the full employment bill contemplates, in- 
cluding the various bills that would super- 
sede the States by dividing the Nation up 
into eight regions under the totalitarian con- 
trol of Federal authorities. 

To meet actual problems, the Manasco bill 
further provides for a permanent Council of 
Economic Advisers, to be composed of three 
qualified members who would receive salaries 
of $15,000 a year each and who would make 
continuous studies of economic and employ- 
ment problems to guide the Congress and the 
President. 

But it authorizes no appropriations of in- 
definite amounts for undefined purposes, and 
it delegates no bureaucratic administrative 
powers. 

Congress itself must act upon any recom- 
mendation made. 

The House bill thus not only fortifies the 
free-enterprise system in America—it also 
reaffirms in effect, the legislative functions of 
Congress under the Constitution. 
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Obviously, if Congress is going to pass an 
employment bill at all, it should be the 
employment production bill to encourage the 
American system of free competitive enter- 
prise. 





Overseas Men Seek Action in Providing 
Replacements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 15, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I want to insert 
in the Recorp the following letters from 
various groups of servicemen now sta- 
tioned overseas. These letters, pub- 
lished in the New York Times today, are 
profitable reading for any legislator or 
citizen interested in the present crisis of 
morale in our armed forces. 

It is significant that these men show 
no sign of disloyalty, as has been charged 
by some observers. On the contrary, 
they call our attention to the fact that 
it is the Congress which has ignored the 
advice and the pleading of the generals 
under whom these men fought and won- 

What they ask is that the Congress act 
to safeguard their victories by arranging 
properly trained replacements over the 
period of time which it will require to 
put in force the machinery of peace. 
Conquering forces have seldom asked for 
less at the hands of their civilian repre- 
sentatives. 

The letters follow: 

OVERSEAS MEN SEEK ACTION—CONGRESS Is 


BLAMED FOR DILATORINESS IN PROVIDING RE- 
PLACEMENTS 


To the Eprror OF THE NEw YORK TIMEs: 

From December 1941 to the close of the war 
Congress established a record of patriotism 
and statesmanship seldom equaled in the 
history of any democracy. The majority 
acted swiftly in every emergency and gener- 
ally supported to the fullest extent the de- 
sires of the President and of the people. Such 
things are not forgotten swiftly. 

Since the close of the war, however, a 
marked change has come over Congress. Now 
one hears the voices of isolationists, of arch- 
conservatives too old to change or see the 
new light of freedom which the war brought, 
Worst of all one now hears the voices of pro- 
fessional politicians who cannot believe in 
democratic principles because they have none 
themselves. 

Congress was asked by the Chief Execu- 
tive and by the wisest generals to pass ap- 
propriate legislation in order that a steady 
flow of replacements to Europe and the Pa- 
cific would be insured. Of course, Congress 
of the war years would have acted at once, 
Now the politicians, the so-called national- 
ists, recoil in horror at such a positive act, 
They cannot believe it is necessary, though 
it is true they declaim loudly that fascism 
must never rise again. They raise the old 
hackneyed bogy of militarism, they scream 
about injustices in the court-martial system, 
they beg the question, they ignore the ques- 
tion, they bury the question in the cluttered 
trivia of their minds. 

In short they cannot support a contro- 
versial problem because they fear they would 
lose votes. They have not yet learned that if 
they lead the people boldly and resolutely 
then the people will inevitably follow. 








The soldier overseas does not ask that he 
be pulled out overnight and leave choas be- 
hind. He does not ask that the Army be dis- 
banded, the officers shot, the equipment 
junked, the obligations ignored. All he asks, 
all he demands is that as an American citi- 
zen and as a soldier he be treated as such 
and not as an embarassing relative who hav- 
ing earned his right to live is now forgotten. 

The discerning soldier does not blame the 
War Department for the virtual cessation of 
redeployment. He could not, because Con- 
gress alone is to blame. He sees with nausea 
the sorry spectacle of these elderly politicians 
mouthing their worn platitudes and hearing 
only the cry of frantic constituents whom 
the Congressmen incite by their irresolution. 

The soldier realizes that as a legislative 
body the American Congress has far less 
courage than the English Parliament. It can 
be seen that the soldier asks very little really. 
He desires no one to give more than he has 
sacrificed. He simply wants a universal draft 
law passed in order that rotation of men will 
be a fact and not a fantasy. No intelligent 
man could call this unreasonable. 

S/Sgt. James R. JACKSON 
(And 605 men, One Thousand Two 
Hundred and Fifty-eighth Combat 
Battalion). 
NURNEERG, GERMANY, January 11, 1946. 


ACTION, NOT STATEMENTS, WANTED 


To the Eptror oF THE NEw York TimEs: 
Latest statements from high officials on the 
redeployment chaos are ambiguous and do 
not clarify this unjustifiable and deplorable 
situation. We are homesick, demoralized 
former Eighth Air Force personnel who are 
being penalized by the Army’s indiscriminate 
redeployment policy. We are non-VD or 
court-martial cases, definitely nonessential. 
We average 26 months overseas and 3 years 
in the Army and are eligible for discharge. 
Low-pointers are being discharged home 
while we remain because of lack of replace- 
ments, as stated by “brass.” We ask for 
definite action and not more statements. 
EIcHT HUNDRED MEN, Two HUNDRED 
AND TWENTY-FOURTH QUARTERMAS- 
TER TRUCK COMPANY. 
HONINGTON, ENGLAND, January 12, 1946. 


IDLENESS PALLS 


To the Eprtror or THE New YorkK TImgEs: 

Give your readers all the facts. If we are 
psychiatric cases, there are 300,000 of us. 
Why maintain an idle occupation army, sane 
or otherwise, in the peaceful Philippines? 

ENLISTED MEN, ONE THOUSAND AND 
SECOND ENGINEER FORESTRY BAT- 
TALION. 

Mania, January 11, 1946. 


DELAYS PROTESTED 


To the Eprror or THE NEw YorK TIMES: 

We, the undersigned, as a duly elected com- 
mittee of three, represent the enlisted men 
of Headquarters Company, Vienna Area 
Command. 

The great majority of this group were 
members of infantry and armored divisions 
and include men who wear the Purple Heart, 
Silver Star, and Bronze Star earned in com- 
bat. We intend to refute the opinions and 
statements expressed by leading military and 
civilian officials in their attempts to justify 
the slowdown in demobilization. We are 
furious with the statement of Lieutenant 
General Collins that “the number of men 
still overseas who heard a shot fired in this 
war is not very great.” To abolish now a 
system by which men could almost count the 
days until they would be home is prima facie 
unfair and we do not feel that we should 
accept it without expressing our position. 
We know from what we see about us daily, not 
from month-old reports, that the staff of 14,- 
000 American soldiers in Vienna with minor 
reorganization could be reduced to 7,000 im- 
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mediately without impairing the efficiency 
of the military task here. We are told that a 
similar condition exists throughout the en- 
tire American occupation zone. 

The highly mobile police force that could 
handle the job is out of gas. Why? Draft 
boards cannot furnish men to replace soldiers 
who served when soldiering was dangerous. 
Why? The statements of our high military 
officials indicate that they have no facts or 
are afraid to use them. A smoke screen of 
words is being used to cover ulterior motives. 
We are angered with being misrepresented 
and lied about. We cannot accept more weak 
excuses. Won't the people of the United 
States help us in our struggle for release from 
these brass chains? 

Sgt. ALEXANDER N. RUBIN. 

Se* Harry P. McKean. 

Corp. Ezra LaPIDES. 
ViENNA, January 10, 1946. 


TROUBLE FEARED IN AUSTRIA 


To the Eprror oF THE NEw YorK TIMEs: 

Your stand on redeployment demonstra- 
tions is in keeping with the best American 
ideal, but objectively speaking there will be 
no end to them until favorable action is 
taken by Congress. Because of the breach 
of faith and the subsequent demonstrations 
we have lost all prestige in Austria and are 
now a laughingstock. Within 7 days, I 
predict, 80 percent of the American strength 
here will be out of Austria or in mutiny. 

Stuart M. THOMPSON. 

Satzpunc, January 11, 1946. 


FAIR DEAL SOUGHT 


To the Eprror oF THE NEw YorK TIMES: 

We want a fair democratic deal for all 
soldiers. We want (1) a set time limit for 
overseas service not subject to change, (2) 
a set time limit for all Army service not sub- 
ject to change, (3) more similarity between 
the requirements for the present draft and 
the requirements for release from the Army. 
The ex-GI's are the men who Know of our 
plight. Help us to get a fair deal. 

EIGHTY MEMBERS OF SECOND MED- 
ICAL GENERAL DISPENSARY. 
FRANKFURT, GERMANY, January 11, 1946. 





A Timely Suggestion to Mr. Truman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED BRADLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 15, 1946 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the President is scheduled to 
either give us by his personal appearance 
or send to us on Thursday a message on 
the State of the Union. I am sure when 
he prepares such an important mes- 
sage—if he does his own writing—the 
President receives some very sound 
advice. In the event, however, that he 
may resort to “ghost” writers I submit 
herewith for the Recorp what J believe to 
be a very worth-while, carefully prepared 
speech on the State of the Union. I sug- 
gest Mr. Truman read it carefully before 
appearing on your rostrum in this House 
on Thursday: 

AN OPEN LETTER TO PRESIDENT TRUMAN 

DEAR Mr. Presmpent: As stockholders in the 
great corporation of which you are President, 
we desire to help in whatever way we can to 
promote the successful operation of that great 
enterprise known as the United States of 
America, We understand that you will soon 


advise our board of directors, the Congress, 
on the condition of our enterprise. 

For what it may be worth to you, we have 
drawn up a suggested draft of your forthcom- 
ing message to Congress on the State of the 
Union, which represents, we believe, the views 
of many of your stockholders. 


“To the Congress of the United States: 

“1. We have successfully concluded two 
great wars, which have been enormously 
costly in lives and treasure. I urge you to 
pass immediately a resolution declaring that 
the state of war has ended, and that we are 
now at peace with the world. In the conduct 
of war it is necessary to concentrate enor- 
mous powers in the Chief Executive. I now 
desire to be relieved of these great powers. 
I desire that the division of powers between 
the Congress and the President, as set forth 
in the United States Constitution, shall be 
restored without unnecessary delay. 

“2. The production of goods and services is 
being restrained by strikes and industrial 
turmoil. It is my belief that the National 
Industrial Relations Act passed by Congress 
in 1935 is largely responsible for the present 
turmoil. Experience has shown that the ob- 
jective of this act—the relief of commerce 
from the burdens due to strikes and indus- 
trial strife—has not been achieved. Instead, 
the Wagner Act has been used to bring 
about a great concentration of economic 
power, so that single individuals can deter- 
mine whether we can have coal, steel, and 
automobiles. It has given certain individuals 
the power to shut off essential services, such 
as telephone and telegraph service, radio 
music, truck and bus transportation, the 
loading and unloading of ships. I ask for the 
immediate repeal of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, because it is a proven failure, 
because it gives the protection of the Fed- 
eral Government to economic dictators, and 
because the United States Constitution does 
not authorize Congress to legislate on mat- 
ters pertaining to employer-employee rela- 
tions. The labor laws passed by Congress 
are a usurpation of powers which our Con- 
stitution reserves to the States. Our States 
differ greatly in soil, industries, climate, 
racial stock, and urbanization. Let each 
State enact whatever labor laws are required 
to meet local conditions and the desires of 
the citizens. 

“3. I ask for the repeal of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, because the Constitution 
gives Congress no authority to determine the 
hours a citizen shall labor or the wages he 
shall receive. The number of hours that a 
citizen works is a personal matter which de- 
pends on his age, health, ambition, and cir- 
cumstances. This law which tends to re- 
strict the hours of labor necessarily re- 
stricts production and lowers the standard 
of living of our citizens. I suggest the repeal 
of the wages and hours law. 

“4. I ask that you repeal all Federal 
laws for the control of prices, production, 
and the allocation of materials. These con- 
trols are unnecessary and are opposed to the 
principle of free competitive enterprise. A 
large proportion of the war expenditures 
were financed by the printing of Govern- 
ment bonds and other promises of the Gov- 
ernment to pay dollars at some future time. 
This enormous supply of paper-promises to 
pay dollars, which now exceeds the nominal 
value of all the physical wealth of the people, 
has greatly depreciated the value of our 
paper dollars. The operations of the OPA 
are designed to maintain a fictitious value 
for our paper dollars and to deceive the peo- 
ple in regard to the true worth of our paper 
money. If the elimination of price controls 
results in a great rise in prices, then we will 
know the true value of our money and we 
can then base our actions on the facts. Lit- 
tle or nothing can be gained by substituting 
deception for truth. To continue price con- 
trols is to make the Feder: 1 Government a 
party to the dubious procedure of perpetuat- 
ing a colossal deception. A rise in prices is 


the inevitable consequence whenever any 
government pays its bills by printing money 
rather than by levying taxes. It is impos- 
sible, by devious monetary manipulaticns, to 
escape the necessity of paying for govern- 
mental! extravagance and the enormous costs 
of the war. 

“5. It is only a corrupt and dishonest gov- 
ernment that destroys the value of the 
peoples’ money. It is the duty of Congress 
to maintain the integrity of the American 
dollar. To restore the value of the dollar 
and to prevent further inflation, Congress 
should increase taxes and drastically reduce 
Federal expenditures so tl at there may be no 
further increase in the Federal deb:, and so 
that in the near future the debt may te 
progressively reduced. Such action is need- 
ed to convince our people that Congress is 
determined to preserve and not to destroy 
our monetary system 

“6. I do not iook with favor on laws which 
tend to nationalize agriculture. I ask for the 
repeal of all laws designed to influence the 
prices or the production of farm products 
Our farmers are not incompetent. The 
shoud be free to operate their farms without 
help or hindrance from the Federal Govern- 
ment. Serfdom is outmoded, and we should 
not replace the lords of the manor, who en- 
Slaved those who toiled on the land in 
feudal times, with modern lords of the manor 
operating from the Nation's Capital. 

“7. As a result of war, there is much 
misery, hunger, and suffering in other lands 
The American people are generous and rela- 
tively prosperous. I suggest that nations 
which need capital to restore their productive 
machinery be encouraged to sell bonds t 
those Americans who desire to help them in 
the tasks of rehabilitation. I hope that pri- 
vate organizations like the Red Cross will 
disclose to us the needs of those who suffer 
and will collect funds for the reief of the 
suffering which is the aftermath of war. I 
have been unable to find in our Constitution 
any article which authorizes Congress to levy 
taxes on American citizens in order to make 
loans or gifts to other nations or to aliens 
residing in other lands: 

“8. L ask for the repeal of the Social Secu- 
rity Act as of June 30, 1947. Legislation 
should be enacted to distribute to the States 
on that date any funds which have been ac- 
cumulated as the result of this act, on an 
equitable basis. The relief of poverty and 
destitution should be handled by State and 
local governmental agencies as was our prac- 
tice for 150 years. I fail to find in the United 
States Constitution any article which au- 
thorizes Congress to care for destitute citi- 
zens, or to establish compulsory and dis- 
criminatory systems of insurance, or to pay 
money to citizens because they are not 
working. 

“9. I suggest that no appropriations be 
passed for Federal housing. It is not the 
function of the Federal Government to build 
houses for the people to live in any more 
than it is the function of the Government to 
make shoes for them to wear or to bake bread 
for them to eat. It is pure hypocrisy for 
Congress to give lip service to free competi- 
tive enterprise and at the same time engage 
in all kinds of business undertakings. 

“10. There may be certain cases in which 
Federal aid to the States is necessary and de- 
sirable. But in most cases Federal aid to 
the States should not be granted. ‘here 
should not be divided responsibility and au- 
thority. The plea that the States are too 
poor to engage in certain activities and that 
they must receive help from the Federal Gov- 


ernment is specious. The total wealth and 
resources of the citizens of the States are 
exactly the same as their wealth and re- 


sources as citizens of the United States 

“11. This great Nation is at the cross- 
roads of destiny. All over the world nations 
are floundering in the quicksands of sccial- 
ism and communism. We curselves have 
gotten off the main highway of econamic 
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freedom and constitutional government. I 
ask that Congress repeal all existing laws 
which do not have unequivocal constitu- 
tional authority, thus undoing some of the 
mischief done in the past. Respect for law 
cannot be inculcated in our citizens unless 
the lawmakers themselves obey the law. For 
you that law is the Constitution of the 
United States, which you have taken an oath 
to preserve, protect, and defend. I also took 
that oath. I ask you to restore the United 
States Constitution, under which we became 
prosperous, great, and strong, so that our 
children’s children may have the great privi- 
lege of living in a free America. Whatever 
others may do, let us preserve this Nation 
as an island of freedom, so that liberty may 
not everywhere perish from this earth.” 
Society OF SENTINELS. 
DETROIT. 





Canal Project, Red River 


E::TENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. LEONARD ALLEN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 15, 1946 


Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to include in the Recorp the fol- 
lowing statement made by Mr. Fred C. 
Barksdale, of A'cxandria, La., in which he 
supports the construction of a lateral 
canal on Red River: 


STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF RED RIVER LATERAI 
CANAL, LOUISIANA, PRESENTED TO THE BOARD OF 
ENGINEERS FOR RIVERS AND HAREORS, AT WASH- 
INGTON, D. C., JANUARY 14, 1946, BY FRED C. 
BARKSDALE, VICE PRESIDENT OF BROWN-ROBERTS 
HARDWARE & SUPPLY CO., LTD., ALEXANDRIA, LA. 
Technical data in support of the Red River 

lateral canal project has already been given 
this board. Advantages anticipated in dif- 
ferent sections of inland Louisiana are out- 
lined today Other localities being repre- 
sented, I shall deal largely with benefits to be 
gained by my home community, Alexandria 
and central Louisiana. 

But first let me pay tribute to the rail- 
roads for their magnificent contribution to 
our hard-earned victory in World Wars I and 
II. I recognize also their indispensable part 
in any future fight aga enemies of our 
national welfare If I thought the pro- 
posed canal would drive one railroad out of 


inst 


business or work to the lasting detriment of 
that industry, certainly I would oppose its 
construction But as the automobile, long 
fought by railroads, has brought vastly in- 


creased revenues to them, so am I convinced 
that additional business from the economic 
and industrial expansion following comple- 


tion of this project even justifies support 
from the railroads themselves. This canal 
means natural progress. Natural progress 


may be retarded or even diverted, but never 
permanently blocked. 

Recognized as a natural distribution point, 
the site uf Alexandria was chosen by Frénch 
and Snanish settlers long before the Lou- 
isiana Purchase. Located almost in the exact 
geographical center of the State, a circle 
with a radius reaching a hundred miles dis- 
tant would pass through or at the very door 
of Shreveport,- Monroe, Baton Rouge, La- 
fayette, and Lake Charles. Surely, Alexan- 
dria is the hub city of Louisiana. 

In spite of many disappointments through 
years of tireless fight against freight-rate 
discrimination Alexandria has, so far, suc- 


cessfully defended its commercial birthright. 
But it bas been deprived of the full develop- 
ment which nature intended, and today it 





pleads for the privilege of climbing to the 
pinnacle of its economic possibilities. 

Convinced that cheap and adequate trans- 
portation is one of the basic factors in eco- 
nomic progress, Alexandria has long sought 
the benefits of inland waterways. The pro- 
posed canal, leaving Red River about 30 
miles north of its mouth and extending to 
the city of Shreveport, would fulfill that 
dream. It would connect central and north- 
west Louisiana with the Nation’s navigable 
waterways. It would greatly aid a large and 
prolific agricultural area now held in check 
by transportation costs which clog the wheels 
of progress. It would reclaim vast addi- 
tional acres, by proper drainage, for greater 
production of cotton, sugar, rice, and other 
farm products to help satisfy the wants of 
a growing nation. Such development would 
enable our farmers to retain and enjoy a 
greater share of the fruits of their own 
labors. Finally, it would bring higher living 
standards to our people. 

It is notable, too, that unnatural barriers 
deprive our section of natural industrial 
development. With low freight rates only 
on outbound raw materials, we see cur great 
natural resources being shipped to Cistant 
points for processing 

The devastating atomic bomb warns Amer- 
ica that industrial congestion in compara- 
tively few cities is a hazard to our national 
safety. Decentralizetion of industry must, 
of course, follow if We may hope to survive 
another war 

It has been said that nature was in an 
extravagant mood when she endowed Louisi- 
ana. Even natural waterways. no longer 
adaptable to modern every-day needs, once 
served our people. But today, with great 
stores of precious raw materials, including 
oil, gas, salt, sulfur, limestone’ timber, 
sand and g’avel, with abundant fuel, with 
spacious sites for industrial expansion, with 
ample native labor. and with year-’round 
mild climate, inland Louisiana's only basic 
need is for low-cost water transportation. 

We Co not make this 1ppeal as individuals 
seeking to advance our own selfish interests. 
We echo the call of our people and seek for 
them the stable and lasting prosperity which 
beckons. We have organized the Alexandria 
Port Development Association, of which I 
have the honor to be >bresident, whose mem- 
bership covers practically « very phase of our 
economic life—manufacturers. processors, 
wholesalers, retailers, bankers, professional 
men. Cur purpose 's the full development of 
our community. Among cur plans, when Red 
River Lateral Canal becomes a reality, is the 
promotion of adequate docks and other fa- 
cilities to serve cur city and adiacent terri- 
tory 

Then will come the economic development 
and expdansion which is our heritage. Then 
will come full fruition of cur efforts and our 
dreams. Then will cur pecple share and en- 
joy the benefits of the magnificent treasures 
which nature bestowed upon us. Then will 
cur national safety be more secure. Then, 
too, will the whole Nation profit through a 
beiter balanced economy. 





They Went Disaster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


RON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 15, 1946 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, I 
present for printing in the Appendix the 
following editorial taken from the De- 
troit (Mich.) News. This editorial is 
timely and calls attention to the develop- 
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ing situation. In view of the rapidly 
growing strikes throughout the country 
the reader will find the editorial very in- 
teresting indeed: 


THEY WANT DISASTER 


The Communist faction of the UAW-CIO 
is urging a general strike of automobile 
workers as an improvement on Vice Presi- 
dent Walter Reuther’s one-at-a-time strategy. 

A general strike certainly would con- 
tribute more to the general economic paral- 
ysis of the country, if that is regarded as an 
improvement. 

The Communist move evidently is in part, 
if not wholly, a maneuver in the never-end- 
ing game of union politics. That faction is 
laying the ground work for exploiting proba- 
ble membership dissatisfaction with the 
wage settlement, whatever it may be, 
achieved in the General Motors strike. The 
Commies will say they could have done 
better. 

They also may be counting on a steel wage 
settlement more favorable to union claims 
than will be won in the auto industry, At 
any rate, their spokesmen lay heavy em- 
phasis on the strategy of Philip Murray, 
president of the steel workers as well as of 
the CIO, who has called an industry-wide 
strike for next Monday. 

If the steel industry goes down, however, 
the Commies can stop worrying about a 
general auto strike. A steel strike auto- 
matically would shut down the auto indus- 
try, as well as a lot of others, 





Demobilization 


REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 15, 1946 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, this morning the Members of 
Congress had an opportunity to listen to 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower and Admiral 
Chester W. Nimitz. These men offered 
explanations and explained the big job 
ot demovilizing the Army and Navy. In 
my humble opinion, they failed to an- 
swer many of the questions which are 
now bothering the American people. 

What are the facts as to the size of the 
armed forces as of January 1, 1946? 
The Army has a total of 4,300,000 men 
in service; the Navy has 2,117,000; the 
Marine Corps 292.000. The Navy has an 
added total enlistment of about 372.000 
since VJ-day. It can be readily seen 
that the armed forces now compose 
nearly 7,000,000 men. It should also be 
remember-d that there are nearly 1,000,- 
000 civilian employees, most of them 
outside of the United States, uader the 
contro] of some branch of the armed 
forces. 

The Army is complaining that they are 
unable to handle all the present details 
of policing, watching surplus property, 
prisoners of war, and other duties im- 
posed upon them. If they are unable to 
do this with 4,300,000 men they now have, 
how, may I ask, would they expect to look 
after all of these details when they re- 
duce their forces to a million and a half 
as of July 1, 1946? 

The facts are, Mr. Speaker, that there 
has been very poor management and the 
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use of the men by the armed forces. In 
my humble opinion, the country did not 
expect to have an Army of nearly 7,000,- 
000 men 8 months after VE-day and more 
than 4 months after VJ-day. 

I am also of the opinion, Mr. Speaker, 
that this Congress should declare hostili- 
ties at an end. We drafted men to fight 
this war. We lowered the age limit to 
cet more men. Our Government made a 
solemn agreement with these drafted 
men that they would be in service fer the 
duration, plus 6 months. Is it the intent 
of this Congress now, by a legal trick, to 
continue them in the Army by failing to 
declare hostilities at an end? In my opin- 
ion, Mr. Speaker, this one thing is help- 
ing to break down the morale of our 
Army more than any other one condition. 
This Congress should not only declare 
hostilities at an end but should definitely 
set the size of the Army and the Navy 
and take from the brass hats some of the 
authority that they had during wartime 
and which they would like to continue 
during peacetime. 





“And Peace on Earth” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 15, 1946 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
written by me and appearing in the De- 
cember issue of the Villa Marian, and 
published by the students of the Villa 
Maria High School, Villa iMaria, Pa.: 

“AND PEACE ON EARTH” 


(By MicuHaEt A. FEeIGHAN, Member of 
Congress) 

At Christmas, the feast of the Prince of 
Peace, our thoughts turn naturally to that 
peace on earth which He came to bring. 
After the bloodiest war in human history all 
the world is hungering for peace. The great 
war is over; we have won the victory; we have 
not yet won the peace. When the Bishcps 
f the United States met in Washington this 
November and surveyed the world situation, 
they issued a statement appropriately called 
Between War and Peace. 

That, indeed, is our predicament today. 
We are in what Walter Lippmann calls 
“the period of pacification,” when the pas- 
sions aroused during the war have not yet 
been abated and when periodical flare-ups 
like the flash fires following a major confla- 
gration still occur. There is major trouble in 
China, trouble in Iran, trouble in Palestine, 
trouble in Java, trouble in Indochina, trou- 
ble it seems everywhere. We might exclaim, 

s Pope Pius XI, with the Prophets Jeremias 
and Isaias, exclaimed after the last war in 
his encyclical, Ubi Arcano: “We looked for 
peace and no good came: for a time of heal- 
ing, and behold fear, for the time of healing, 
ind behold trouble. We looked for light, 
and behold darkness * * * we have 
looked for judgment, and there is none: for 
Salvation, and it is far from us.” 

The world is hungering for peace and the 
world must have peace. The development 

t atomic energy and its use as a weapon of 
hideous destruction puts upon all the peoples 
of the world the solemn responsibilitr to 
‘ssure a lasting peace. Gradually we are 
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coming to understand the warnings of the 
atomic scientists that this planet cannot 
stand another war. Because that war would 
be an atomic war in which the belligerents 
would destroy not only themselves but the 
rest of the world as well 

And so we are witnessing this Christmas 
time a frenzied effort to work out the means 
of making any future war impossible. In a 
few weeks the most ambitious attempt ever 
made on an international scale to assure last- 
ing peace will begin at the London UNO 
Conference. Our best prayers must be of- 
fered for its success. All the while we real- 
ize that even the most perfectly conceived 
machinery for peace wil! avail little unless 
it is powered by the will to peace. 

The angels who heralded the coming of 
the Prince of Peace expressed in their angel 
song the most profound political truth the 
nations could ponder today. “And peace on 
earth,” they sang “to men of good will.” 
The selfishness, suspicion, and distrust which 
wrecked the London Foreign Ministers Coun- 
cil will wreck the new organization fcr peace 
unless men and nations learn the lesson of 
the angels’ song. There will be no peace 
whil> the wills of the great nations are moti- 
vated by greed and pride and the determina- 
tion to dominate the affairs of the whole 
world. There will be no peace until the 
men who control the international organi- 
zation for peace are good men with gocd 
wills. 

It is at this point that catholicism can 
make an invaluable contribution to the cause 
of peace. Catholics still teach the principles 
of objective goodness. They still believe in 
the existence of free will and still attempt 
to develop a strong determined will. If 
peace is a matter of giving the world more 
and more men and women of good will then 
the Catholic educational system of which 
your school is such an important part can 
do its important share in bringing peace into 
the world. Catholics are working mightily 
to influence the peace settlements as well as 
the organization to maintain the peace, but 
they need the backing of millions of men 
and women of good will who know and love 
goodness and have wills trained to virtue and 
the full acceptance of the law of Christ. If 
all of us work to bring into the world just a 
little more of the good will which is the 
condition upon which God gives His peace, 
then we can be satisfied that we have done 
our share to estabish what the world most 
desperately needs, “peace on earth.” 





tarving German Women and Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 15, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, many, 
many people in the United States who 
are not of German ancestry and who 
were and are ardently anti-Fascist and 
anti-Nazi, are nevertheless horrified by 
our policy in Germany, which seems de- 
signed to condemn millions of women 
and children to the horrible death of 
slow starvation. 

In this connection, I wish to insert a 
letter from the Reverend Robbins W. 
Barstow, D. D., director of the Commis- 
sion for World Council Service of the 
American Committee for the World 
Council of Churches: 

My Dear CONGRESSWOMAN Luce: I have 


sent the enclosed telegram to President 
Truman. 





Adl 


Cannot you and other leaders exert suffi- 
cient pressure to force quick action by the 
War Department or the Treasury Department 
or whatever other office is blocking this 
ministry of mercy? 

I will be most grateful for your help 

Most sincerely ycurs, 
Rossins W. Barstow 

A copy of his communication to th 
President, follows: 

Referring to our letter and petition to you 
and heads of Staie, War, Treasury, dated De- 
cember 17 only response is irrelevant and 
evasive answer from General Hildring dated 
January 4. Ee states that “special relief 
in Germany and other occupied areas must 
of necessity be limited to welfare agencies 
of the nationals concerned.” This is pre- 
cisely what we are requesting. Namely, the 
shipment of clothing and other neces- 
sities to be distributed by Deutsche 
Evangelische Hileswerke as cooperating arm 
of World Council of Churches. Despite 
agreements of American church leaders with 
military authorities in Germany that such 
assistance is politically and morally desir- 
able we receive scant cooperation from Wash- 
ington offices. British authorities are al- 


> 


lowing shipments of relief goods from Amer- 
ican church agencies into their zone. b 
we are etill barred from extending aid L 
American zone Unable even to secure clear- 
ance $100,000 church funds for purchase in 
Switzerland of medicines, fats, and oils sp 


cifically requested. Our representatives ad- 
vise us “assurance of transp« r 
these materials nto Germany.” Would 
be distributed by indigenous church or- 
ganization Millions of American Chris- 
tians deplore present-harsh policies and nee 
less delays making a mockery 
democratic and numanitarian aims 
dorse position stated by Dr. Swanstrom 
National Catholic Welfare Con 
York Times today. We urge immediate ex- 


rtation f 





ecutive action to expedite aid. Otherw 
this Nation will stand condemned before 
conscience of world for missing decisive op- 
portunity to build good will for future world 
peace 


I also wish to include at this point in 
the Recorp a copyof a letter from Howard 
A. Smith, of Bridgeport, Conn., written 
to President Truman on January 10 on 
the same subject: 


JANUARY 10, 1946 
President Harry S. TRUMAN, 
White House, Washington, D.C 

Dear PRESIDENT TRUMAN: At the conclusion 
of the First World War, we promised, as 
condition of the armistice, that we would 
feed the German people. It was 8 months 
after that promise before a focd ship en- 
tered Germany. Three million Germans died 
of starvation—not the Kaiser or Hindenburg 
or other top-ranking Germans, but 3,000,000 
women and children 

Again we have promised to the German 
people as a condition of the peace that > 
would feed them and again millions of Ger- 
mans are dying of starvation You know the 


horrible conditions reported in the Christian 
Century and you probably know of even more 
horrible conditions not reported and agai 
it is the women and children who are dyi1 
True, we are going to shoot this time the 
top-ranking Nazis after we put them through 
the more or less farcical trial for their crimes 
against humanity, but at least in the interim 
we are feeding them. It would be far more 
humane and kind to hoot these millions 
of women and children that we have, by the 
Morgenthau plan. literally sentenced to a 
slow and horrible death 

We have made the promise—we are pri- 
marily responsible and you as the leader of 
the American people must shoulder that re- 
eponsibility. Relief organizations are per- 
mitted to send food to every other single 


Sings 
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country in Europe but you do not permit 
any organization to send food to Germany. 
How can you distinguish between a German 
child and any other child unless you have 
been converted to the principles of the Mor- 
genthau Mosaic law plan of an eye for an 


eye and 100 babies for every Buchenwald 
victim. 
Il heard a very prominent minister, Dr. 


William Ward Ayer of the Calvary Baptist 
Church of New York City say over the air a 
79 that every crime that we 
to our enemies we have com- 

I think I am quoting him 


y Sunday 








correctly, but I believe there is a bigger crime 
t t our enemies have not committed, at 
least on the scale we have, and that is the 


crime of hypocrisy. We are trying a few old 
men for their crimes against humanity but 
Ged help us if America is ever put on trial 
for its crime against humanity today. 

Do not tell me you cannot do anything 
about it because of lack of ships. There are 


121 ships tied up, the papers tell us, for 
lack of crews but we got crews during the 
war. We got crews by paying them a bonus 


for crossing the ocean, more bonuses for cuall- 
ing at certain ports and more bonuses for go- 
ing through mine areas. Well, there are no 
mine areas today and there are no subma- 
rines and there are no bombers to contend 
with, but there are reliable reports made by 
your representatives and officials that 10,- 
000,000 women and children will die in Ger- 
many this winter. Already it is reported 
that few children are alive in Germany today 
who were born in 1945. The infant mor- 
tality rate is close to 100 percent. 

If we can pay bonuses to ship munitions 
to kill people, we can pay bonuses to ship 
fcod to save starving children. I am not a 
Nazi. I fought the Germans in 1917 and 
1918 and my two boys fought them this time, 
but babies and women are not our enemies. 
For Jesus Christ’s sake give them at least an 


equal chance with the other women and 
children in Europe. Please—before it is tco 
late. 


Respectfully, 
Howanp A. SMITH. 





Admiral Land Did His Bit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 15, 1946 


KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
to extend my remarks in the 
REccrD, I include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the New York Times of January 
9. Admiral Land recently retired as 
Chairman of the Maritime Commission 
and the War Shipping Administration 
after a long and brilliant career devoted 
to the service of his country. Our great 
fleet of merchant ships is a fitting tribute 
to his knowledge and skill. 

The editorial follows: 

ADMIRAL LAND DID HIS EIT 

After serving his country for almost 48 
years, 39 of them in the Navy and 9 as Chair- 
man of the Maritime Commission and the 
War Shipping Acministration, Vice Admiral 
Emory S. Land has received President Tru- 
man’s permissicn to retire. He has served 
the Nation well. His monument will be the 


Mr. 


leave 


greatest fleet of merchant ships that ever 
sailed the oceans of the world. 

Admiral Land gives as his chief reason for 
retirement the belief that he has “done his 


bit.” It was quite a bit. The only word to 
describe it is the one used by the President 
himself—“colossal.” Under Admiral Land's 
direction this ccuntry built and sent to sea 
50,000,000 deadweight tons of shipping, a feat 
unmatched in maritime history. This repre- 
sents five times the tonnage we possessed be- 
fore the war, and most of that was more than 
20 years old. Today we have a splendid fleet 
of new fast vessels led by the Victory ships. 

But long before we were attacked the Mari- 
time Commission recognized that our future 
frontiers lay on the oceans and planned for 
it. The first Liberty ship, appropriately 
named the Patrick Henry, sped down the 
ways on September 27, 1941, more than 2 
months before Pearl Harbor. In the worst 
months of submarine warfare cur merchant 
vessels were being sent to the bottom at the 
terrifying rate of 5) a month. Eut activity 
in our shipyards to replace them was prodig- 
ious. Within 2 years we were turning them 
out at the rate of 180 a month, or more than 
5 a day. No such mass construction had 
ever before been dreamed of. But the jcb 
was not alone to buila the ships. It was to 
keep them moving, to keep their cargoes 
pouring not only into our far-flung bases all 
over the world but into the ports of friendly 
Allied Powers. That job, too, Admiral Land 
handled with equal skill, devotion, and for- 
titude 

He wants a rest now. 
weary.” But it is no’ likely that he will re- 
main long at ease. Men with his knowledge 
and executive talents are seldom allowed to 
retire. 


He says he is “war- 





Supports Lateral Canal on Red River 





EXTFNSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. LEONARD ALLEN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 15, 1946 


Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment made by Mr. Sylvan W. Nelken, of 
Natchitoches, La., at a hearing conducted 
by the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors, concerning the Red River lat- 
eral canal: 


General Crawford and members of the 
Bcard of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, 
the Red River Valley, stretching through a 
considerable part of Louisiana, as well as 
other States, contains thousands of acres 
of the Nation’s most productive farm and 
grazing lands. The basic industry of this 
territory is agriculture—chiefly cotton, live- 
stock, and hay crcps. Continued production 
of cotton, because of inevitable lower prices, 
due to foreign competition, manufacture of 
synthetics, large carry-cver, and loss of ex- 
oort market—must be based upon speedy 
mechanization of its production. This 
mechanization must and will cover all phases 
of production, planting, cultivating, and 
picking. Such change will most certainly 
create a problem in labor utilization. (One 
mechanical cotton picker is now doing the 
work of 100 cotton pickers.) A great reser- 
voir ot semiskilled and unskilled labor will 
result. Give us water transportation and 
industry will gladly make use of this labor 
and solve the great problem of what will 
happen to the Negro in the valley when 
cotton is harvested by machine. Such indus- 
try that would move to the valley to utilize 
the relatively cheap available labor would 
create tonnage. To mechanize cotton will 
require the movement of much heavy ma- 
chinery—thus a great tonnage on the pro- 
posed canal. 
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It is a fact that the Red River Valley lands 
produce more grass per acre than any other 
land in the Nation. A small amount of this 
grass is being dried and ground and shipped 
to feed manufacturers. With water trans- 
portation this business wil] multiply many 
times, creating tonnage and jobs. 

The late President Roosevelt called the 
South the Nation’s No. 1 economic problem, 
and many of us from the South feel that 
he was correct. A great part of tue South, 
lacking water transportation, has not been 
able to attract industry to any great extent, 
thus making a continuance of too many 
small farmers unable to earn a satisfactory 
standard of living. If industry could be 
combined with small farm operation, much 
of the South’s economic problem would van- 
ish. Buying power of the individual would 
be greatly increased, thus bringing about a 
great movement of goods along the proposed 
waterway 

In conclusion, may I point out again: 

1. Cotton will be mechanized, thus creat- 
ing a vast amount of surplus labor. 

2. That industry will most certainly use 
this labor. 

3. That a tremendous amount of farm 
machinery must move to the Valley. 

4. New industries will develop because of 
cheap transportation. 

5. The canal will improve the income of 
our citizens and thus increase the movement 
of goods. 


Housing Is Essential for Such a Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 15, 1946 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REeEcorD, I include the following address 
by Hon. John W. Bricker over the 
Columbia network on Saturday, January 
12, 1946: 


This morning as 1 came to the office 1 
noticed five new houses under construction. 
Some were frame, some stone. A hundrcd 
more might well be built in that sarhe com- 
munity. This same situation prevails in the 
thousands of communities of our land. 

Millions of veterans are returning, hun- 
dreds of thousands of them married. A great 
majority of the newly available housing 
facilities will be needed by returning veterans 
Some will be needed for the shifting families 
resulting from readjustment of our indus- 
trial production to peacetime needs. 

We cannot completely segregate political 
problems from each other. Housing is in- 
separably linked up with reconversion and 
industrial development. A strike in steel 
affects housing. 

Public policy is determined by the attitude 
in which we approach the integrated whole 


‘ of the problems. confronting the govern- 


mental bodies of our country. Certainly 


‘ housing demands political attention tcday 


This is well attested by the number of bills 
before the Congress, the attention that has 
been given and will necessarily be given to 
the problem by the Congress. State legisla- 
tures have been working with it and many 
may be called back especially to consider 
the problem of providing homes for people. 
Councils of our cities are constantly dealing 
with the various aspects of building and 
housing. Building codes and standards need 
attention and revision in many instances. 
Possibly the most acute aspect of housing 
is in connection with the returning veterans 











who want to go back into the universities 
and colleges of the country. The educa- 
tional programs of hundreds of thousands 
of young men and women who were in the 
armed service were interrupted. As a mat- 
ter of right, they are entitled to the oppor- 
tunity to make up that which they have 
lost. The welfare of our country is in no 
small degree dependent upon the proper 
training of those who are to assume leader- 
ship in the days hence. Our universities, 
their administrations, and boards of trustees 
can never be forgiven and should not, unless 
they do everything within their power to 
provide the facilities to make possible the 
best educational program for the returning 
veterans. Housing is essential to such a 
program. 

We should also be mindful of the fact that 
when an individual builds his own home, 
either directly or through private contractor, 
he builds something more than a place to 
live. Something of his personality, his in- 
dividuality, his aims, and ambitions in life 
enter into the structure. It ties him more 
closely to his home, to the community, and 
to the nation of which he is a part. That 
factor must not te forgotten in determining 
public policy. 

American life has been built around the in- 
dividual, his family, his home. His individ- 
ual ri~hts are paramount. The individual 
citizen of America is not one of a mass of 
Americans. For him, his rights, his oppor- 
tunities, his enjoyment, the American Gov- 
ernment was organized and must continue to 
be his servant, subject to his guiding will. 
The lure of a good family life and of a home— 
and yet a better home—is one of the noblest 
motives of our American community life. 
That ambition to own one’s home America 
dare not injure, for government cannot re- 
generate it. It is something inherent in the 
American heart and soul and conscience and 
upon it we must build public policy. 

The local problems of housing require dif- 
ferent approaches, There are some funda- 
mental principles that must guide the public 
housing program at this time if it is to ulti- 
mately effectuate the good that we desire. 

I arn excluding in this consideration today 
the problem of housing for the needy and 
those who are dependent upon their Govern- 
ment for the necessaries of life. Let us con- 
sider a few of the fundamentals that must be 
regarded in the immediate housing program 
for the American family. 


1. THE BUILDING PROGRAM IN EVERY POSSIBLE 
WAY SHOULD BE CARRIED OUT BY PRIVATE 
BUSINESS 


There are over 37,000,000 homes in Amer- 
ica. Approximately 30,000,000 of these 
meet high standards of living conditions. 
Electricity, gas, refrigeration, adequate water 
facilities are the rule rather than the excep- 
tion in the American home. Practically all 
of these homes have been built by private en- 
terprise. Government standards locally fixed 
have protected the public interest. Approxi- 
mately 19,000,000 of these units are occupied 
by the owners. It is most encouraging that 
the percentage of homes occupied by the 
owners has increased in a marked way during 
the war years. 

A million housing units have been erected 
during war years. A great part of this con- 
struction has been under private ownership 
and private construction. We have an ex- 
imple here in Columbus that private owner- 
ship has proven speedier, more efficient, and 
able to produce in greater quantities than 
any Government agency. In 1940, in a city 
of 309,060 people, private builders built 1,700 
building units; in 1941, 1,400; and since 1940, 
4.254 home units have been built and sold 
for a figure of $6,000 each or under. In the 
Spring of 1943, Defense Housing Incorporated, 
a Covernment agency, undertook to build 200 
Units in the $7,500 class. These were com- 
pleted nearly 2 years later. I think that 
those figures generally mark the relative effi- 
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ciency of political operation as contrasted 
with private operation. This contrast is 
more marked when there is a scarcity of 
materials as there is today. 


2. THERE MUST BE LESS GOVERNMENT REGULA- 
TION AND MORE GOVERNMENT ENCOURAGE- 
MENT IF THE HOUSING PROBLEM IS TO BE 
E£OLVED 


There are already too many czars, direc- 
tors, regulators in Washington for the good 
of the housing program. There is adequate 
legislative authority for Government en- 
couragement to building houses. Each 
house that is built means a home for some- 
one, and in most cases a veteran. There is 
not enough ability in all the bureaucratic 
organizations of the Federal Government to 
mesh the various detailed needs of the com- 
munities of America into a uniform policy 
that will be in the public interest. Control 
and regulation should be brought to the local 
communities. The banks and building and 
loans are bulging with money—ready to be 
used. Owners and builders are ready to pro- 
ceed, and will proceed as soon as released 
from the red tape of Washington. OPA 
recently, in a bulletin, boasted of increased 
production in certain fields of building mate- 
rials because of price increases permitted 

A housing czar has now been appointed. 
The very name is repulsive to the American 
public and yet it is typical of the bureau- 
cratic attitude toward the people of Ameri- 
ca—that they must be pushed around, di- 
rected, restricted, and regulated. We have 
just fought a horrible war and gloriously won 
it to do away with that kind of thing and 
permit our people to live their lives rather 
than grope about from day to day trying to 
find out what their government will permit 
them to do or furnish them. 

Through the power-mad bungling of OPA, 
we now have a shortage of butter and a 
surplus of milk and butterfat. This is just 
the most recent mistake of this political in- 
stitution of government, which has so greatly 
handicapped America’s effort to move for- 
ward and is now interfering with the housing 
program. 

It has been so inept in its work, so politi- 
cally vicious in its administration, that the 
American people have completely lost confi- 
dence in not only the law, but in the political 
manipulation and administration of the lav. 

I note in the Washington Daily News of 
Friday, December 14, that enough lumber has 
been shipped to foreign countries during 1945 
to build some seventy-five thousand to one 
hundred thousand homes in America. The 
article further says that higher prices could 
be secured in the foreign market than OPA 
would permit here at home. With the cry- 
ing need for more and more material in 
America, no one can justify a program that 
permits a situation like that to come about. 
I am advised that the export of lumber is 
increasing the first quarter of this year over 
that which went out of the country iast 
year. A public building administrator, such 
as has »een appointed, can have but one 
function to perform, and that is to break the 
bottleneck in supplies. It will take the fear- 
less courage, the ability and driving energy 
of a man like William Jeffers in the rubber 
program, because that which is needed today 
to selve the housing problem in America is 
first—material, and second—labor. 

A step has been made in releasing the Army 
and Navy supplies for the building program. 
Temporary housing facilities have been made 
available for immediate needs. This is com- 
mendable, but it is only a temporary expedi- 
ent. The material for building homes must 
flow from the mills and factories of America 
and until the wheels of industry start to 
turn that supply will not be available. 

The greatest handicap that production has 
today are the restrictions and Government 
regulation which prevents the free flow of 
materials and rapid reconversion and promo- 
tion in production. Those are the bottle- 
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necks first to be opened. There is, of course 
a shortage of labor which will be taken care 
of, in my judgment, with the release of ma- 
terials and with the returning of the vet- 
erans. Here is a field in which the virtues of 
the Republic ought to reassert themselves 
Housing calls for private initiative and pri- 
vate enterprise. Opportunity with Govern- 
ment encouragement must be established 
There is sufficient Government power today 
to direct the flow of the available materials 
into the proper channels. There are enough 
homebuilders in America to do the job 
There is sufficient local authority to protect 
the public interest. There is a desire here 
among all those needing homes to establish 
their families, to own their homes. Home 
owning has continued and will continue to be 
the very hearthstone of the Republic. We 
must drive from government all those in 
every bureau and commission at once who 
look upon the American people as a mass— 
who would regiment them, shift them about, 
use them according to pi ! 
personal desires. 

We must again encourage pride of produc- 
tion and release the full force of competi- 
tion. In no other way can we secure full 
employment, retain individual freedom, and 
foster the home owning and home loving in- 
stincts, the undergirders of the Republic 
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Why Our Soldiers Protest at Manila 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 15, 1946 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I want to say that while the War 
Department and the Navy make detailed 
explanations with reference to bringing 
our boys home, the fact remains that 
they are still in foreign lands. 

More than 2 months ago I introduced 
bills into this House with reference to 
the number of ships with foreign coun- 
tries and the use of our own ships to re- 
turn the boys back to this country. The 
bills were referred to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries and up 
to this time the administration has been 
successful in smothering hearings on this 
legislation. There have been no hearing: 
or investigations with reference to the 
matter of our ships with foreign lanc 
and the use of our own ships. 

Forestalling every means of keeping 
the facts from the public as to failure to 
use our ships, it is no wonder that 
men overseas are becoming dissatisfied 

The fake story of “no ships” put forth 
by the administration concerning the use 
of our ships to bring our boys home, was a 
fraud on our men overseas as well as 
upon the parents in this country. 

It is no surprise that they are now 
openly asserting themselves and de- 
manding that they be brought home, 
when they find the administration has 
lied to them and smothers hearings on 
bills covering the use of our ships. 

And I want to include the printed mat- 
ter that I have just received from Manila 
which evidences the temper and feeling 
of those who have been mistreated by our 
Government: 


the 
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MR. TRUMAN, BRIEF US NOW 


The late Al Smith campaigned, “Let’s look 
at the record.” 

Let’s look at the demobilization record as 
portrayed in the news dispatches from Wash- 
ington to the Daily Pacifician: 

September 22. Point scores 
October, 70; November, 60; and after 
all 2-year men. 

September 25. No 36-point enlisted men 
or 48-point officers will be sent overseas. 

October 20. Army must reduce point score 
to keep pace with demobilization. 

October 21. War Department reaffirms re- 
lease target dates. 

October 24. Homeward sailings lag behind 
goal. 

November 20. Pacific-based retu*nees prom- 
ised relief as transport surplus looms for 
January. 

December 5, 9, 12, 15. Bright prospects on 
shipping as backlog breaks. 

December 21. Fifty points good December 
31. 

December 28. All troops not needed to go 
home by March 1, says Patterson. 

January 3. Sixty-three thousand 
berths assigned to AFWESPAC. 

January 5. Empty berths sail to United 
States for lack of eligible men. 

January 5. Army announces demobiliza- 
tion will be slowed down and the return of 
some troops delayed. 

The facts read like a war-of-nerves drive. 
Yet throughout all the confusion one fact 
stood out: Policy makers were promisinZ 
that men above occupation needs would be 
sent home immediately. 

But what about the two new situations? 

(1) The Secretary of War didn’t know the 
way the point system is being uperated. Does 
this show lack of liaison and understanding 
of our Washington leaders on the problem? 
This, with all the public clamor. 

(2) Rate of demobilization is slowed down 
because of the difficulty of getting overseas 
replacements. What has happened to the 
thousands of red applers and selective-serv- 
ice inductees? Have no replacements been 
trained since VJ-day? 

We ask our Commander in Chief, Harry S. 
Truman, to give us the facts. We were 
briefed on our mission during days of com- 
bat. Let us be briefed now. 


POTENTIAL VETERAN 


Do you want to go home? 

We were told that— 

1. There will be no empty berths returning 
to United States (War Department). 

2. We need only 260,000 men for occupation 
(MacArthur). 

3. No men will be held after they become 
eligible (War Department). 

4. Men not needed for occupation or sur- 
plus-property disposal will be home by March 
1, 1946 (Secretary Patterson). 

5. By March 1946 all men with 2 years’ 
service will be eligible for discharge (War 
Department). 

6. When shipping is available men will go 
home (Secretary Patterson). 

7. Sixty-eight thousand berths will be as- 
signed to AFWESPAC for January (War De- 
partment). 

The truth is— 

1. Navy takes 130 ships off Pacific run 
(authorized source). 

2. Ships leave Manila partly empty (A.S.). 

3. I didn’t know men overseas had stopped 
accumulating points (Secretary Patterson). 

4. Secretary Patterson said on Guam that 
he didn’t know 2-year men were to become 
eligible in March 1946. 

5. Discharges cut in half; a man may be 
kept in the Pacific 3 months after becoming 
eligible (Lieutenant General Collins). 

This is the story: The Army is up to its 
old tricks. Believing that public opinion is 
sufficiently placated by discharges to date, 


announced: 
that 








more 
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the Army hopes to fall back to such double 


talk as “But men are not yet eligible.” Dis- 
charges have been intentionally slowed down 
first by the cry, “There are no ships,” and now 
that they can no longer contend this, the cry 
is that there are no men eligible. In this 
last one nothing is said about refusing to 
lower the points except that it will disrupt 
the divisional organization of the Army, but 
again it is skillfully left out that the Army is 
trying to hold wartime installations with 
what is to be a peactime Army. 

It seems we are to be used as a pressure 
group to force Congress to pass compulsory 
military training. 

It seems also that if we wish to get home 
that we will have to do something about it. 
Write your family and Congressman, and 
above all, insist that the GI be given an 
open hearing with the Senate investigating 
committee that is to be in Manila Monday, 
January 7. 

Every soldier in Manila is requested to be 
at city hall, Manila, today, Monday, Jan- 
uary 7, at 6 p. m. to form a welcoming com- 
mittee for the Senate investigating com- 
mittee. 





Manchester’s Housing Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 15, 1946 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include therein a letter which I 
have received from Ernest G. Swanburg, 
chairman of the special housing com- 
mittee of the Manchester (N. H.) Cham- 
ber of Commerce: 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Manchester, N.H., January 8, 1946. 
The Honorable CHESTER E. MERRow, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN MERROW: Manchester's 
housing problem, like that of many other 
communities throughout the country, is so 
critical that we have been forced to try and 
find a solution to it outside of the new- 
building field. Our reason for doing this was 
because of the fact that materials are not 
adequate for any new-building program and 
it looks as though they will not be available 
in quantity for quite some time. As a result 
of considerable study, we have arrived at a 
plan which we think has great merit. We 
can see its possible benefits here in our own 
community and it could undoubtedly be 
put into effect throughout the entire country. 

Our plan is to overlook the new-building 
field for the time being and devote all of 
our efforts to the rehabilitating of substand- 
ard houses and to the remodeling of exist- 
ing one- and two-family houses so as to 
accommodate more families. We find that 
in some cases the biggest part of the work 
can be done with the materials already in 
the building. In other cases it is necessary 
to use only a small amount of lumber and 
to install plumbing and fixtures. In no case 
would we use anywhere near the amount 
of lumber that would be required in the 
building of the average new small home. 
In other words, our available supply of ma- 
terials can be stretched to cover some 5 
to 10 times as much ground if we restrict 
our operations to remodeling and rehabilitat- 
ing work. 

In order to do such work efficiently, co- 
operation on the part of all Federal agencies 









is needed. This means the lifting of restric- 
tions on the usage of lumber now available 
so that we might proceed with such a pro- 
gram and possibly the adding of new re- 
strictions which would prohibit the use of 
lumber for any purposes except remodeling 
and rehabilitating until such time as the 
materials are coming through in volume suf- 
ficient to warrant the beginning of a new 
building program. In Manchester, we have 
started out on such a program. We have had 
splendid cooperation from the local news- 
papers explaining our plan and we Lave re- 
ceived numerous requests from property 
owners to discuss the matter further with 
them. It appears that they never thought 
a great deal about converting single- and 
two-family homes into multiple units until !t 
was called to their attention. 

In several instances, we have found that a 
good cleal of lumber is being used for strictly 
norcessential projects—skating rinks, dance 
halls, etc., make up this category. 

We believe that this is one opportunity you 
have to serve not only the people of your 
own State but the country as a whole in 
pointing out to them the advantages of fol- 
lowing the suggested program of rehabili- 
tating and remodeling possible for the next 
6 or 8 months. We trust that you will see 
your way clear to have lifted any restrictions 
which interfere with this program and to 
place in effect such new restrictions as are 
needed to proceed efficiently with such a pro- 
gram. 

Yours very truly, 
ERNEST G. SwWANBURG, 

Chairman, Special Housing Committee, 

Manchester Chamber of Commerce. 

P. S—A further suggestion might be of- 
fered to the effect that this program might 
well be sponsored by chambers of commerce 
in all parts of the country and thus eliminate 
the need for additional Federal agencies. 





The Laboring People of Our Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 15, 1946 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, an in- 
tense and well-financed campaign is now 
being conducted by many of the huge 
corporations of this country to drive the 
laboring people of our Nation into the 
throes of reaction. They refuse to bar- 
gain collectively. They will not recognize 
the fact that the laboring class has suf- 
fered drastic reductions in take-home 
pay while the cost of living has steadily 
increased. Under permission granted by 
this House I include in my remarks a 
telegram received yesterday from the 
president of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, Washington, D, C.: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., January 14, 1946. 
Hon. JOHN J. ROONEY., 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The laboring people of the United States 
today are the target of a most vicious cam- 
paign of propaganda, which is also mislead- 
ing some Members of Congress. Instead of 
rewarding labor for its decisive contribution 
to victory in the recent war, there are those 
in Congress who would pillory the men and 
women who won the battle of production. 
These spokesmen for reaction are bent not 
only on destroying organized labor, but are 
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deliberately preventing the adoption of leg- 
islation on full employment, housing, health, 
social security, including amerdments to 
the Railroad Retirement Act. It is time that 
thinking Members of Congress got on their 
feet and read into the Recorp the facts about 
the sacrifices the American worker has made 
and the fine job he has done for the war 
effort. Since VJ-day labor has suffered 
serious reductions in take-home pay while 
the cost of living has continued to mount. 
As president of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen I call upon you to take an active 
part in offsetting the antidemocratic drive 
ow being conducted against the working 
men and women of our Nation. 
A. F. WHITNEY. 








Red River Lateral Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. LEONARD ALLEN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 15, 1946 


Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include a statement made by 
Mr. George F. Chicola, of Alexandria, 
La., in support of the project to construct 
a lateral canal on Red River in Louisiana: 


It has been my good fortune to have lived 
in the city of Alexandria, La., for the past 30 
years. During the last 15 years I have been 
actively engaged in the wholesale-jobbing 
business in the city of Alexandria, La., and 
with pardonable pride, I believe that I can 
say that I am thoroughly familiar with the 
economic conditions of the whole of central 
Louisiana. While my business connections 
consume a great deal of time I have been 
active in civic work and am at present pres- 
dent of the Alexandria Rotary Club. I men- 
tion this fact in order to show my range of 
observation of conditions and business. 

Alexandria, La., is located on Red River in 
the geographical center of the State and is 
the parish (or county) seat of the parish of 
Rapides. It is the heart of the hard-surface 
highway system, leading into every direction 
f the United States. 

Alexandria is surrounded by the richest and 
most fertile lands in the world and agricul- 
ture is a principal industry or occupation. 
Cattle-grazing lands are equal to any in the 
United States and the cattle industry is grow- 
ng by leaps and bounds. The lumber in- 
ustry is again finding itself, assisted by 
planned reforestation. Oil fields are in 
every direction of Alexandria and the devel- 
pment is only in its beginning. 

Because of Alexandria’s strategic location 
nd the natural advantages, aforementioned, 
Alexandria is on its way to become a great 
industrial and jobbing center. 

The development of water transportation 
will naturally afford cheaper and more trans- 
portation and so hasten and materially assist 
Alexandria in becoming an outstanding in- 
dustrial and jobbing center. The range for 
service to jobbers into trade areas will be 
extended and the business of Alexandria 
jobbers, because of this increased territory 

pportunities, should triple in volume. 

The development of water transportation 
! enable the railway systems to render a 
eater and better service, moving perishables 
| fast moving freight more expeditiously. 
By moving heavy and slow moving freight via 
ter transportation, a bottleneck in existing 

* shortages will be eliminated. 

In conclusion, insofar as Alexandria is con- 
rned, water transportation will assist other 














means of transportation and will work in 
conjunction with other means of transporta- 
tion in the development of a greater Alex- 
andria. The opportunity of water trans- 
portation will bring new factories and busi- 
ness to Alexandria and this will mean addi- 
tional tonnage for all types of transportation. 
In the future greatness of Alexandria, water 
transportation can well and truly move on 
with other means of transportation. 





The Program of the American Legion 
Auxiliary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 15, 1946 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address delivered by Dr. Ruth 
Miller Steese, State president of the 
American Legion Auxiliary, of Pennsyl- 
vania, over Station WHJB, Greensburg, 
Pa., on January 8, 1946: 


A Happy New Year to every one and may 
that happiness be crowned with the realiza- 
tion of those national and international 
plans which shall culminate in an enduring 
peace. 

To consider the program of the American 
Legion Auxiliary at the beginning of this 
New Year of 1946, the first year which has 
witnessed the dawn of peace for a long pe- 
riod of time, it is necessary to think just 
what constitutes membership iy this great- 
est patriotic organization of women. We, as 
an organization, are most unique for we were 
organized by the American Legion in 1919, 
just 8 months after their own organization 
in Paris, France. They planned our program 
for us and they defined what should consti- 
tute our membership 

Because of the action of the American 
Legion, our parent organization, the Ameri- 
can Legion Auxiliary, orens its ranks to the 
wives, mothers, sisters, and daughters of 
Legionnaires and of those men and women 
who paid the supreme sacrifice in World 
Wars I and II. We are also proud to claim 
within our membership those women who 
served our couatry in these two wars and 
who carry an honorable discharge from the 
armed services. With such a type cf member- 
ship, we in the State of Pennsylvania are 
proud to announce our membership for this 
new year of 1946—a paid-up membership to 
date of over 56,000 women. But to these 
56,000 we would add another 56,000 because 
in our organization we offer an opportunity 
for unusual service to humanity. 

May I outline for you just a few of our 
interests—interests which command the at- 
tention of women of every religion bound 
together with that one common tie—service 
to humanity, service to others, service whose 
only recompense is to be found in unselfish 
devotion to those objectives which alone 
make life worth the living. 

During the recent holiday season, when so 
many were interested in a new fur coat, a 
diamond ring, or a trip to the sunny South- 
land, the women of the American Legion 
Auxiliary visited every Government, State, 
and county hospital and institution in this 
great Commonwealth, distributing gifts to 
every serviceman and veteran, making con- 
tacts for them with their families back home 
and arranging that those families back home 
were also having a pleasant Christmas. In 
our mental hospitals, where so much thought 


must be given as to the correct type of gift, 
boxes were given containing those articles 
which could not injure the patients, but 
gifts which would remind them that there 
are still those in the outside world who 
know and care. In our medical hospitals 
and institutions we gave lovely boxes with a 
great variety of articles to please every t ) 
we distributed dollar bills and we gave par- 
ties to help and encourage, to help many to 
forget where they were, even if only for a 
few short hours. 

The children of those hospitalized and 


disabled were not forgotten in any commu 


mmu- 
nity. The slogan—“A square deal for every 
child”"—is a reminder every month « t! 

year, as well as in December, of our obliga- 


tion to the youth of America. At Scotland 


> neu! a’e * , on , 
Pennsylvania's only school for the orph 








of her sailors and soldiers—Christm a ek 
was, indeed, a merry one with the continu- 
ous arrival of those packages which 

the answer to the letters written toa thful 
Santa Claus—that Santa Claus being ths 


American Legion Auxiliary 

But our program in the American I 
Auxillary is not just the distribution fts 
at Christmas. Throughout the year nine 
Government hospitals and veterans’ faci 
ties in Pennsyivania, one in Maryland, and 
three in New York are cared for by our Penn- 
sylvania women, who distribute cigarettes, 
help with ward parties and dances, and add 
those personal touches which make perma- 
nent residence in a hospital a little more 
earphones 

These personal needs are supplemented by 
larger gifts to the hospitals ‘themselves— 
permanent installations which are of value 
over a long period of years. These gifts in- 
clude printing presses, mimeograph n 
chines, band, orchestra, and athletic equip 
ment—even the installation of bowling alleys 
and of metal collapsible stadiums and of 
master radio-control sets with hundreds of 
earphones 

Our first great project for 1946 is the erec- 
tion of a greenhouse at Valley Forge General 


Hospital. As a living memorial to those m 

who by the sacrifice of their arms and legs 
on the Normandy beachhead, by the loss ot 
their sight in the seething waters of the 


South Seas. and by the contribution of their 
very lives. made this year of peace pos 
we would erect this greenhouse—erect it < 
the soil of Valley Forge—soil made sacred | 
Washington and his men in 1776, soil whose 


sacredness was preserved by the men and 
women of 1941-45 

This greenhouse at Valley Forge will be 
the answer to many needs. The blind, whose 
sense of touch is now th Keener, can derive 


many hours of pleasure an‘ comfort from 
the simple task of working in the grou 
The war-weary can fill many lonely moments 
while the pleasure of blooming flowers grad- 
ually takes their thoughts from the crash of 
guns and the zoom of planes to the beauti 
and the qui*tness of enduring ¢ 
permanently bedridden can find happi1 
in the enjoyment which comes from rful 
flowers scattered in the wards of the 
pital—flowers which come from the } 
greenious¢ 

This greenhouse project will be financed 
by the coilection of coupons from variou 


articles of merchandise and by larg nd 
small finan contributi fr 
uals and « ons wl great inter 





ry care of our hospit 
Already we have received checks for $1 
for $100 from those wh felt m : 
the meaning of war, from those wt 
their all in that war, and from thos¢ 
prefer to give to the living 

In addition to our vast prog 
habilitation and child welfare, the A 
Legion Auxiliary offers a national defe 
program which would maintain 
which nations fought for. This p1 
mands for America an army 
would be of sufficient size 


is the lov 
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secure—an army and navy second to none. 
This program also seeks the enactment of 
the American Legion plan of universal train- 
ing for national security. If you wish per- 
manent national security, study this plan 
of the American Legion and then join with 
us in working for its passage into permanent 
legislation in our congressional halls in 
Washingt 

National defense and Americanism are in- 
scparable. Our Americanism program is a 
practical one, teaching in our schools what 
citizenship means through the medium of 
essay contests, emphasizing the good traits 
of citizenship by the awarding of medals to 
outstanding students, stressing the value of 
good sportsmanship by our support of the 
American Legion’s junior baseball program, 
and sponsoring girl and boy scout troops 
to aid in the development of future leader- 
ship. 

The poppy program of the American Legion 
and its auxiliary commands public interest. 
We are the only organizations—may I re- 
peat—we are the only organizations which go 
into our Government and veterans’ hospitals 
in Pennsylvania and present a poppy-making 
program. The hospitalized men make the 
poppies, are paid for the making of them by 
our organizations, and then we, the members, 
sell those same poppies that the proceeds may 
further promote the welfare of the disabled 
and hospitalized veterans and their families. 
If we would all realize that the purchase of 
an American Legion poppy means employ- 
ment to the hospitalized and compensation 
for him and his family we would buy more 
and more poppies and make a reality our 
slogan for 1946—2,000,000 poppies worn over 
2,000,000 hearts—another living tribute to 
those who gave and gave and gave. 

These are but a few of the many phases of 
our American Legion Auxiliary program—a 
program which has a personal appeal to every 
woman interested in the enduring things of 
life. Will you by your membership add to the 
great womanpower of the auxiliary, so that, 
working together we, as women, may add our 
strength to preserve the peace for which 
Washington and his men fought at Valley 
Forge, for which Lirfecoln dedicated the Na- 
tional Cemetery at Gettysburg, for which the 
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men of 17 and ’18 went over there, and for 
which the men and women of °41 and ‘45 
encircled the globe. 


To be an auxiliary member means an op- 
portunity to be a finer citizen, a more de- 
voted comrade, a finer member of the United 
Nations. We would welcome you and you 
and you to membership, a membership which 
embraces every race, class, and creed which 
fought for the security of these United 
States—a membership. which serves but two 
masters—God and country. 

And so as we stand at the beginning of the 
New Year of 1946, as you, a member, and you, 
a prospective member, consider our program, 
may I ask for each of you the realization of 
this wish— 

“May the Giver of Gifts give unto you 

That which is good and that which is true; 

The will to help and the courage to do; 

A heart that can sing the whole day 

through: 

Whether the sky be gray or blue, 

May the Giver of Gifts give these to you. 

That which is good and that which is true: 

The will to help and the courage to do.” 





Silly “Sentinels” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 15, 1946 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 


ORD, I wish to include the following edi- 
torial which appeared in the Washing- 
ton News of January 14, 1946: 

SILLY “SENTINELS” 


The Detroit group which has organized 
itself as the Society of Sentinels deserves 
some sort of award for the worst idea of 
1946. 

The year is young. But it is not likely to 
produce any more asinine proposals than 
the ones advertised by these “sentinels” in 
Detroit, New York, and Washington news- 
papers. 

Generally, they want to abolish the New 
Deal. Specifically, they urge President Tru- 
man to advocate repeal of the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act, the wage-hour law, the social- 
security law, and practically every other Fed- 
eral law adopted since 1933 in efforts to im- 
prove the condition of workers and farmers. 

Chairman of this society is Les Allman, 
advertising director for the Freuhauf Trailers 
Corp. One of the vice chairmen is Stephen 
Du’ Brul, a General Motors economist. Its 
secretary is Wayne Stettbacher of the Detroit 
Employers Association. Its treasurer is 
Noble Travis, a banker. 

Shades of the Liberty League! 

The Sentiiels appear to believe—at least, 
they say—that they are defending free enter- 
prise against regimentstion. In our opinion, 
they do not represent the viewpoint of any 
large number of industrialists or business- 
men. If they did, then free enterprise would 
indeed be in deadly peril of destruction by 
blind, black reaction. 

The American people, we think, hope to see 
many New Deal laws made fairer, more work- 
able and more effective instruments for the 
purposes they are intended to serve. But 
they do not want, and they do not propose 
to let, these laws be wiped from the books. 

It’s a free country. The Sentinels have a 
right to be stupid, and to advertise their stu- 
pidity. But American business and industry 
as a whole—and especially the companies 
wit.. which officers cf this society are identi- 
fied—should lose no i.me in repudiating the 
group and its absurd program. 





New York Amvets Hold First State 
Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 15, 1946 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include three brief newspaper clip- 
pings that appeared in Buffalo, N. Y., 
newspapers concerning the recently held 
State convention of the American Vet- 
erans of World War II—Amvets—as 
follows: 


[From the Buffalo Courier-Express of 
December 16, 1945] 


StorM DELAYS /.MVETS’ First STATE SESSION— 
IMPORTANT BUSINESS SCHEDULED FOR To- 
DAY 


American Veterans of World War II will 
attain the size and importance of the Amer- 
ican Legion within a few years, Joseph H, 
Leib, of Washington, national legislative di- 
rector of Amvets, predicted yesterday at the 
opening of the first annual State convention 
of the organization in Hotel Lafayette. 

Amvets now has a membership of 25,000, 
which is greater than the American Legion 
strength after its first year of organization, 
Leib asserted. He said Buffalo, which has 17 
posts, is a leader in Amvets growth. 








APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 





STORM DELAYS DELEGATES 


Because of the storm, many delegates ar- 
rived late, and most business was postponed 
vntil today. At the morning and afternoon 
sessions today, ofiicers will be elected, a State 
charter adopted, and the resolution commit- 
tees will report on revision of the GI bill of 
rights, the full employment bill, the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft housing bill, waiving of premi- 
ums on retirement pensions for veterans re- 
turning to civil-service jobs, and the exten- 
sion of price and rent control beyond 1946, 

Amvets national headquarters is planning 
to buy the Government’s McLean Gardens 
in Washington from the Defense Homes Cor- 
poration and operate it as a cooperative proj- 
ect, Leib announced. The cooperative will be 
financed by 700 veterans who will pool their 
$2,000 loans under the GI bill. If it is suc- 
cessful, similar projects will be organized 
throughout the country. 


SEEK SURPLUS BENEFITS 


The legislative director reported progress 
in Amvets efforts to have the Surplus Prop- 
erty Board “changed from a policy-making 
group to an organization staffed by veterans 
who will sell property direct to veterans and 
civilians.” 

“We don’t find any fault with the Ameri- 
can Legion and other veterans’ organiza- 
tions,” Leib said. “But we feel the veterans 
of World War II can solve best our problems 
by having an organization of our own in 
which we have a community of interest, age, 
and experiences.” 

Raymond O’Brien, of Buffalo, acting State 

mmander. presided. 

[From the Buffalo Courier-Express of Decem- 
ber 17, 1945] 


AMVETS CLOSE FirST ANNUAL SESSION HERE— 
BETTER-TRAINED STATE COUNSELORS DE- 
MANDED 


A resolution recommending that counselors 
group to an organization staffed by veterans 
Affairs be given more extensive training was 
passed at the closing session last night of the 
first annual State convention of Amvets, 
American veterans of World War II, at Hotel 
Lafayette. 

Forty-three delegates, representing 32 Am- 
vet posts throughout the State, charged that 
many counselors are insufficiently trained, 
especially in handling questions about on- 
the-job training. 

Increased effort on the part of local and 
State authorities to arrange immediate 
housing facilities for veterans and their fam- 
ilies was urged in a second resolution. A 
third resolution requested that the Govern- 
ment guarantee loans for homes, farms, and 
businesses up to 75 percent instead of the 
present 50 percent authorized in the GI bill 
of rights. 

WANT CONTROLS KEPT 


The Amvets further went on record as urg- 
ing the State legislature to memorialize Con- 
gress to continue price and rent cantrol be- 
yond 1946 and to waive back payment of 
premiunis to the New York State retirement 
fund for returning civil-service employees. 
Many veterans returning to police and fire 
jobs must pay up to $400 in back premiums, 
the resolution pointed out. 

A Buffalo attorney, William H. Hepp, 176 
Lafayette Avenue, was chosen commander 
Other Buffalonians elected to State depart- 
ment offices are Vincent M. Gaughan, 28 
Downing Street, second vice commander; 
James T. Francis, 51 Lemon Street, provost 
marshal; State Senator-elect Edmund P. Rad- 
wan, 3 Norway Park, national executive com- 
mitteeman; and William E. Blake, 73 Grey 
Street, alternate national executive commit- 
teeman. 

Other officers elected are Michael A. di Fate, 
of Yonkers, first vice commander; Marcy Car- 
lucci, of New York, third vice commander; 
Walter Brause, of New York, judge advocate; 
Joseph R. Barone, of Dunkirk, finance officer; 
and Joseph Grandwetter, of New York, adju- 
tant. 
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[From the Buffalo Evening News of 
December 17, 1945] 


BurraLo ATTORNEY IS CHOSEN AMVETS’ STATE 
COMMANDER 


William H. Hepp attorney, of 176 Lafayette 
Avenue, was chosen commander of the De- 
partment of New York, American Veterans 
of World War II, by delegates at the first 
State convention Sunday afternoon in Hotel 
Lafayette. 

Other State officers are: First vice com- 
mander, Michael A. Di Fate, Yonkers; second 
vice commander, Vincent M. Gaughan, 28 
Downing Street, Buffalo; third vice com- 
mander, Marcy J. Carlucci, New York City; 
adjutant, Joseph Grandwetter, New York 
City; judge advocate, Walter I. Brause, New 
York City. 

National executive comreitteeman, State 
Senator-elect Edmund P. Radwan, 3 Norway 
Park; alternate, William E. Blake, 73 Grey 
Street; provost marshal, James T. Francis, 
51 Lemon Street; finance officer, Joseph R. 
Barone, Dunkirk; chaplain, the Reverend 
tanley Wisniewski, assistant pastor, St. 
Adalbert’s Church. 

Raymend D. O’Brien, of 93 Meriden Street, 
who, vith Mr. Blake, helped organize 
Amvets here, was designated as the depart- 
ment’s first past commander 

A resolution was passed urging Congress to 
revise the GI bill of rights, especially to pro- 
vide more liberal educational provisions and 
more liberal real property and loan features. 

Other resolutions passed favored: Passage 

the Wagner-Ellender-Taft housing bill; 
continuation of rent and price controls by 
OPA beyond 1946; passage of the bill to give 
enlisted veterans pay for accrued furlough 
time similar to terminal leave for officers; 
appointment by Governor Dewey of more 
qualified veterans to the veterans State 
commission and to give them more extensive 
training to make them more qualified; me- 
morializing the legislature to waive payment 
of back premiums to the State retirement 
fund for returning civil-service employees. 








Palmyra Legion Demands Fair 
Demobilization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 15, 1946 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker,. under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude some resolutions adopted by the 
Harrison B. Quigley Post, No. 72, of the 
American Legion, of Palmyra, Pa., on 
December 17, 1945. I thoroughly agree 
vith the sentiments expressed and the 
urposes sought by these resolutions. 
They are further evidence of the desire 
by the American people for complete jus- 
tice and equality in the demobilization 
program. They also show the careful 
hought and attention this important 

ram. They also show the careful 
ricans: 

Whereas the method of separation of men 

the armed forces is befng made on a 

t basis, giving credit for length of serv- 

service overseas, dependents, citations, 
mpeigns, and the like; and 

Whereas men are being separated from the 

ice because of age and years of service; 


i 
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Whereas the separation of certain indi- 
viduals has been fostered regardless of agree- 
ment with existing regulations; and 

Whereas favoritism has been exhibited to 
people of certain professional classes or to 
the sons of influential military and civil 
leaders, Be it 

Resolved, That some action be taken by 
the legislative bodies representing the peo- 
ple of these United States to air these in- 
consistenties and restore equality of oppor- 
tunity for separation to all those who meet 
the qualifications; and 

Resolved, That favoritism be eliminated 
immediately from separation procedures be- 
cause of the desire of certain peoples whose 
selfish interests are placed above estab- 
lished regulations; and 

Resolved, That our representatives, 
through proper committees, exert the full 
measure of their high office to eradicate 
these existing evils. 





Program of the Democratic Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


FON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 15, 1946 


Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp. I 
include the following address by Hon. 
Robert E. Hannegan delivered before the 
Boston Democratic State Committee on 
January 12, 1946: 


A few days ago, from the President of the 
United States, you heard a candid and cou- 
rageous discussion of the state of our Nation. 

Harry Truman was talking to all Ameri- 
cans, to that all-important individual whom 
we in America describe as the Man in the 
Street. He was speaking not only of the 
tremendous opportunity that lies ahead for 
this country in the postwar era but also of 
the difficulties 

He was aware that we in America stand 
on the threshold of better times. He has 
several times mertioned this—new products, 
greater markets, and a higher standard of 
living—now all within our reach 

But he was aware. too, of present obstacles 
And he was resolved that these ditliculties 
should not be allowed to block our way. 
It was his purpose to let us know that for 
our future well-being and prosperity we must 
face these problems squarely now. 

It is easy enough, you know, to talk about 
the prosperity that is just around the corner 
Even a Republican can do that. But it takes 
courage and a deefer integrity to talk about 
the corner that we still have to get around. 

The Republican Party was quick to criti- 
ciz2 President Truman for talking over our 
Nation’s problems openly and candidly with 
the man :n the street. 

To the Republican leaders, that idea has 
always been abhorrent. The members of the 
Old Guard clique hae one rule which they 
hold inviolable, one principle to which they 
adhere through thick and thin with the 
greatest fidelity. 

That principle is never to take the people 
into their confidence. And they stick to it 
even in their own party. 

Naturally, then, when Harry Truman 
undertook to inform his fellow citizens of 
the true state of their Nation, these Repub- 
licans declared that he had mede a political 
error. They disapproved of the program he 
was fighting for, but they went beyond that. 
They said it was poor political strategy, in an 
election year, to place any issue before the 
electorate—something they themselves would 
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never do. And they were elated because they 
believed the President had made a mistake 

Now, political strategy is a deep, deep sub- 
ject. I have been a student of it for years 
and I would think anyone ill-advised to try 
to learn it all in just one lifetime. 

But I find th.t after a man has put in the 
deepest kind of study on this subject, and 
worked his way through ‘is must difficult 
complex problems, the net result is a certain 
humility. I find that after all is said and 
done, after all the clever techniques in the 
book are learned and digested, the best polit- 
ical strategy still lies in the answer to one 
simple question: 

“What do the American people want?’ 

Now, the Republican strategists—those who 
have criticized the esicent’s speech on 
political grounds—have not yet reached that 
point that understanding, in their studies. 
Apparently they cannot get beyond the chap- 
ter on Republican techniques 

Harry Truman would not make a very apt 
pupil in these particular techniques. His 
whole background and training point away 


from the Republican philosophy d 
straight toward the man in the street. So 
these Republican Party experts probably a 
would give him a grade of no better than C 
minus 

Harry Truman has pointed out that t) 
year—1946—is a year of dec n. And 
that he meant decision vital to the Ame 
people. By what we decide no we 
make the most—or the least—of f - 


portunity for economic security and better 
living. That is why he seeks enactmen 

his 21-point program for postwar An 
a& program of specific action to meet real 
problems 


The Republican political experts have giver 
Harry Truman a low mark for this. Th 
point out that 1946 is an electi vea 
And .t is “poor pclitics,” as they see it ) 


be specific on anything in an election year 
One of these Republican specialists hs 
already attacked the President publi 
That one—Senator Ronert A. Tart. of Of 
was selected by the Republican Party | 


ership In a radio broadcest following tl 
President’s address to the Nation, Tart 
authentically voiced the answer of the Re 


publican Party 
In providing that answer, the Senator h 
perfcrmed a service. He has further cl 
fied the issue between the two parties. He 
has sharpened the battle lines for both 1943 
and 1948 He has made it fine’ly and unmi 
takably clear to all Americans that the R 


Re- 
publican Party has taken its stand aga ta 
progressive postwar program for America 
The Republican stamp of approval is once 
more on a policy of outright rez n 
Answering for my party, I wish to annou 
that in this drawing of the battle lin f 


1946 and 19/8. we Democrats wholly 
We accept this challenge, and we 
with Senator Tart 10 
fication of the issue 


We are ready to lay the case before t 


percent in |! 





voters of America. We shall do everyt! 
our power to make Senator Tart’s meat 
perfectly clear to them—to all Amer 


Republican voters included 
The rank-and-file membership of the R 





publican Party should now re 
last hope of a forwaid-looking. const 
policy is gone 

Ever € are Ove s 
Tart S ¢ ve d f 
of liber n rhey control I 
so lon ec n t a s 
be no more claims to liberalism 
party’s banner. There can be! 
as an accredited Republican liber H 
forth, by the party’s own decree, Repu 
candidates for office cannot stan 1 libe 
principles 

What, then, does the Republican Party; 


offer? 
For a fair appraisal, we must back t 
September of last 


} na start f y +} 
year ana I i1rOm el 
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At that time—September 6, 1945—when 
President Truman addressed his message to 
Congress embracing the 21-point program, 
immediately the Republicans in Congress set 
up a chorus of opposition. This was commu- 
nism, they said It was communism for the 
Government to interest itself in what might 
happen to unemployed war veterans. It was 
communism to ask that war workers be 
granted unemployment insurance during re- 
conversion t was communism to put a 
minimum limit on wages 

But the scarce did not “take.” Not many 
Americans began locking under the bed at 
night to see if Harry Truman, the Communist, 
was hiding there In there was a gen- 
eral approval of the Truman program in the 
ress and in public opinion 

Eut wait, the K2publicans then said. We 
have something much better. We have— 
and these were the exact words that Repub- 
lican Congressman CHARLES HALLECK, of In- 
diana, used in a statement to the press—we 
have “old-fashioned conservatism.” 

Now, Congressman HALLECK is chairman of 
the Republican congressional Campaign 
committee His work was not without 
weight President Truman’s message, he 
said, was the kick-off. “This begins the 
campaign of 1946. And in waging the Re- 
publican congressional campaign, we will go 
back to old-fashioned conservatism.” 

But many pecple—and many Republican 
votcrs among them—were still puzzled. 
Truman had a program. It meant mainte- 
nance of public purchasing power. It meant 
consumers could continue to buy and, there- 
fore, producers could continue to put bet- 


fact, 


ter preducts on the market. And that 
meant that we could enjoy the higher 
standards of living which our new scien- 


tific and technical knowledge held out to us 
in the postwar world. 


Eut what about this old-fashioned con- 
servatism? Could you pay for thr new 
preducts of American industry with it? 


Could you put a couple of cunces of it in the 
pay envelopes of American worke''s in place 
of wages? And would the makers of retrig- 
erators and automobiles and new houses 
and radio scts accept this old-fashioned 
conservatism in lieu of cash? 

The rank-and-file voters in the Republican 
Party began to wonder about this. They 
began to ask embarrassing questions. Sup- 
pose public purchasing power should fail to 
remain high of its own accord. Suppose our 
fectories and cur mines and our farmers 
should one day find their markets shrinking. 


Was old-fashioned conservatism a gocd 
kind of insurance policy against this? Was 
it any better now than it was in 1930 and 
31 and ‘32? Had something new been 
added? After all, Harry Truman had a pro- 


the Republican leaders replied. 





W >a program too. And 4 days after 
Pr Truman’s message was delivered 
to Congress. Republican Representative Jor 
MARTIN, House minority leader, had an an- 
nouncement to make to the world. 

Now, many of you Know JOE MarTIN. He 
is from your State. And those who know 
him cannot help admiring his boundless con- 


fidence in predicting things that never come 
to pass. Nobody ever put his money on the 
wrong horse with greater consistency, greater 
frecuency, and greater faith, than JoE Mar- 
TIN, of Massachusetts. 

The Republicans in Congress, JOE Martin 
bravely announced to the world, had ap- 
pointed a seven-man committee to draw up 
a Republican Party program. 

“We plan,’ he said, “to set before the coun- 
try a definite and concise statement of the 
aims and objectives of the Republican Party 
as represented by Republican Members in 
Congress. We plan to do this in such man- 
ner as will leave no room for questioning as 
to where the Republican Members stand on 
the issues before the country.” 





Now, when I saw this promise in the news- 
paper I was impressed with the statesman- 
like attitude that Joz MarTIN had taken—so 
deeply impressed that I marked the day on 
my calendar with a red pencil. 

Then I waited. Again and again the seven- 
man committee of Republicans in Congress 
met to draw up the program that would leave 
no question as to where their party stood. 
But the days went by, and the program was 
not forthcoming. I began marking those days 
cff on my calendar 

I ran up a total of 87 crosses on that cal- 
endar. Then came another announcement. 
At the December 6 meeting of Republican 
leaders in Chicago the “definite and concise 
statement” that Joe MARTIN had promised 
was finally to be given out to the world 

That statement, or “interim platform,” as 
it was called, bore out a prediction which I 
hed made repeatedly in my talks with fellow 
Democrats. It said nothing. It turned out 
to be a collection of mottoes—very few of 
them suitable for framing—with not one spe- 
cific action proposed to solve the problems 
that America faces today 

Nearly all the Republicans gathered in Chi- 
cago were disappointed with the statement. 
Those who had hoped to emerge as a “liberal 


wing” of the party were shocked and out- 
raged. And even the reactionary leadership 
did not want this train child of the seven 


Congressmen and refused to give it a name. 
On all sides the complaint was that the state- 
ment said nothing. 

The group at Chicago toerefore did wheat 
many another group does when the members 
realize they have run into a stone wall. 

They appointed a committee. 

The committee is to go on where the Con- 
gressmen left off. To minimize their em- 
barrassment, the Chicago meeting approved 
the Congressmen’s platform. But the new 
committee was assigned the task—all over 
agai—of writing a platform. In other 
words, the Republican Party, in offering a 
program for America, spent months getting 
nowhere, and is now ready to continue no- 
where from that point. 

Meanwhile, I am obliged to continue mark- 
ing off the days on my calendar while I wait 
for that Republican program. I now have 
120 days crossed cff. I have had to start on 
a new calendar. 

Between now and the election there are 
7 days still to be crossed off, unless the 
epublican Party can produce its program 

In other words, since Congress- 


29 
Re 
meanwhile 
man JOE MARTIN made his promise of a defi- 
nite program, a third of the time remaining 
before the election has already elapsed. 

Prior to that December meeting of the 
Republican leaders in Chicago, I had made 
another prediction. I had stated that this 
so-called interim platform of the Repub- 
licans would be one of two things: It would 
be another “me too,” operation—in which 
case those who had criticized President Tru- 
man’s program would have to eat their 
words—or it would be no program at all. 

I am now reedy to offer a further predic- 
rion. And this time I am adding no “either- 
or” condition. I now predict that the Re- 
publican Party will produce no program at 
all 

It requires no gift of prophecy, of course, 
to make that prediction. I am not taking 
any chances of miscalling the turn. Senator 
Tair and his colleagues have given us all the 
information we need. They have made it 
clear that the cld guard controls the party. 
And the Republican old guard never has had 
a program to offer this country and never 
will have one. 

To the returning soldier, to the factory 
worker, to the farmer, to the businessman, 
ard to the housewife oi America, the issue 
between the Democratic and Republican 
Parties in the next election boils down, then, 
to this: 

Democratic Party initiative and leadership 
in realizing the possibility of a prosperous 
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postwar America, or no leadership, no initia- 
tive at all. 

A Democratic Party program for full em- 
picyment or no program at all. 

Democratic Party action to maintain public 
purchasing power through the period of post- 
war adjustment, or no action at all 

Democratic Party protection of American 
workers against subdecency wages, or no 
protection at all. 

Democratic Party measures to prevent in- 
flation, or no measures at all. 

Democratic Party assurance of adequate 
peacetime military reserves for the defense 
o* America, or no assurance at all. 

De.rocratic Party initiative in bringing 
medical care within the reach of all Ameri- 
cans who need it, or no initiative at all. 

These are the choices that Americans must 
make when they go to the polls next Novem- 
ber. ‘f these objectives ar. the will of the 
people, then the voters can give their man- 
date onl) by supporting our party 

It is true that the main body of legislation 
required by the Admninistration’s program 
has not yet been enacted. But let us not be 
Ceceived by this, and particularly let us not 
jump of our own accord ini. the fallacy 
which our opposition has reached by the 
route of their own wishful thinking. It is 
significant that those who have been pre- 
dicting ‘ailure of the [Truman program are 
those who do not wish its success. 

The fect that the prograrm has not been 
enacted to date dues not mean, as our oppo- 
nents would have us believe, that it will not 
be enacted in due course. 

Tre program embraces a large body of new 
legislation. This takes time. Ordinarily, a 
legislative propiam of this magnitude would 
require more time than has elapsed to date. 

President Truman has asked the people to 
press Congress for action now, not because 
he doubts the eventual acceptance of these 
proposals, but because he realizes the impor- 
tance of enacting them as quickly as possible 
He knows that in order to insure the con- 
tinued public purchasing power which means 
good business and steady jobs, these things 
have to be done soon 

Harry Truman has every reason to believe 
that the people of America—the great major- 
ity—approve of his objectives. They are 
part of a bigger program which the people 
have four times approved by direct expres- 
sion at the ballot box. The postwar objec- 
tives Truman has outlined in his 21-point 
message are the fulfillment of the promise 
which our party made to the people in its 
platform of 1944 

I believe the people of America want to see 
Harry Truman make good on that promise 
I believe they will back him up in his efforts 
to do so 

Senator Tart, who does not approve of the 
Democratic program, has stated his opinior 
that—I quote—‘‘a large majority of the 
American people disagree fundamentally 
with Mr. Truman’s program and his political 
Fhiloscphy.” 

I would recommend to the Senator a re- 
reading of the Demecratic Party’s platform 
of 1944 and of the election returns of Novem- 
ber 7 of the same year. 

On the other hand, a member of Senator 
TAFT’s own party, Republican Senator WaYNr 
Morse. of Oregon, differs vigorously with the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio. 

Senator Morse recently made a _ radio 
speech in which he endorsed the Truman 
program. Immediately, he said, his office 
was deluged with letters frcm all parts of the 
country. And the Senator added that his 
mail was running 9 to 1 in support of the 
position he took, favoring the policies of 
Harry Truman 

I would recommend to the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio that he get together and 
compare notes with the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Oregon. 

Senator Taft goes on to criticize [Truman's 
proposal of fact-finding boards and cooling- 














off periods as a means of settling labor dis- 
yutes 

But it appears that the American people 
are siding with Harry Truman. For an indi- 
cation of this, 1 would commend to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio a reading of 
the January 6 report of a Gallup Poll taken 
on this question. The poll shows that four 
out of every five Americans questioned are 
in favor of Harry Truman’s method. 

Ever since the victory of the Democratic 
Party in the last national election, wherever 
I have had an opportunity to address my 
fellow Democrats I have reminded them of 
the pledge our party made in its 1944 plat- 
form. 

I have cautioned them against compla- 
cency. I have pointed out that with the 
count of ballots, the real fight was not yet 
won. The real fight 1s for America’s safety 
and well being, at home and ir the world at 
The real fight is to go on building the 
peace, to keep our promise of a job for every 
returning soldier, to maintain the purchas- 
ing power and the living standards of the 
American people, to defeat the reaction that 
wculd bar us from reaching these goals. 

The real fight, in short, is to carry on and 
finish the job that Franklin D. Roosevelt 
began 

Not long ago I read in a newspaper column 
that I was guilty of a political error. Now, to 
me, that is a serious charge. So I read on 
down the column with keen interest. 

I discovered that the political error I had 
committed was to urge that the Truman ad- 
ministration carry on the policies of Roose- 
velt 

I am very proud of that column. I con- 
sider it one of the greatest compliments that 
was ever paid me. And I shall continue to 
commit that political error. I hope we 
Democrats will all go on committing it, until 
the great hope that was held out to our 
Nation by the greatest leader of his time is 
realized throughout the land. 


larse. 





Resolutions Presented at Annual Farm 
Bureau Meeting 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 15, 1946 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, Jas- 
per County, Iowa, is renowned, not only 
as the washing-machine center of the 
world but is a leader in agriculture as 
well, and the very progressive farmers in 
this county are responsible for the high 
yields of grain and the superior quality 
of the livestock produced. At a recent 
meeting of the Jasper County Farm Bu- 
reau forward-looking resolutions were 
adopted that deserve the attention of 
every Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include therein 
this set of resolutions: 

We, of the Jasper County Farm Bureau, 
make the following resolutions: 

NATIONAL UNITY 
Our three major economic groups—labor, 
industry, and agriculture—are most interde- 
pendent on each other. No one of these 
groups can long prosper while the others are 
depressed. We therefore believe, that if we 
are to assure all labor a good annual income 
and thereby achieve a more unified and pros- 
I is America, these three groups must re- 
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affirm their pledge to forget individual selfish 
gains and work together towards that com- 
mon end 


PERFECTING AND MAINTAINING WORLD ORDER 


Realizing that farmers, individually and 
through their organizations, can and should 
Play an active role in support of efforts to 
achieve world security, we recommend their 
fullest cooperation in the following measures 
to restore world worder: 

1. We favor continued support to be given 
to international monetary policies originally 
proposed at Bretton Woods. 

2. We favor the general plan for main- 
taining world order and promoting social 
and economic progress proposed and 
adcpted by the delegates from £0 nations at 
the San Francisco Conference 

3. We favor continued support of the 
reciprocal trade agreement to promote fair 
economic and commodity exchange. 


FARM PROGRAMS, THEIR IMPROVEMENT, COORDI- 
NATION, AND ADMINISTRATION 


We believe that economic stability in agri- 
culture should be maintained through the 
administration of governmental agencies. 

1. We urge the unification and simplifica- 
tion of existing agencies in order to avoid 
overlapping of functions. 

2. We recommend the continuation of fro- 
duction guidance as a means of insuring 
parity at the market place for agricultural 
products. 

3. We favor the continuation of the Soil 
Conservation Service with the expansion of 
the soil conservation districts program in 
order to further promote the doctrine of land 
use according to its capabilities. We recog- 
nize this as a problem common to and of 
interest to both rural and urban populace. 

4. We endorse the continued expansion of 
the activities of the Rural Electrification 
Administration as a means towards our ulti- 
mate goal: Electricity for every farm home. 

We further believe that REA lines, since 
they are not operated for profit, should not 
bear the same tax rates as utility lines which 
are operated for profit. We also believe that 
cooperatives shcu!ld be encouraged and that 
savings made by cooperatives belong to the 
patrons and should not be subject to co- 
operation income taxes. . 

5. We favor continued cooperation 
the Extension Service in promoting 
cational program for general agricult 
provement. 


with 
an edu- 
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INFLATION CONTROL 

We urge the continuation of price-control 
measures On basic commedities as a means 
of avoiding the disaster of inflation. We 
favor this control until such time as pro- 
duction of the commodity, in relation to 
the demand for it, will warrant its release 
from price control. 

LEGISLATIVE ISSUES IN IOWA 

Realizing that Jasper County farmers are 
vitally concerned in current legislative is- 
sues, we pledge continued support of these 
measures. 

1. We favor 100-percent collection of the 
State income tax according to original rates. 

2. We urge the further equalization of edu- 
cational opportunities in Iowa by increasing 
the amount of State aid possible through 
complete income-tax collection. 

3 We recommend the continuance of the 
county schools committee in order that they 
may cooperate with the county school board 
in making it possible for every child to have 
an equal opportunity to secure a gocd edu- 
cation. 

4. We strongly urge additional legislation 
and appropriation of funds for use on all- 
weather farm-to-market roads. We believe 
that the Farm Bureau Federation should 
adopt an aggressive program in securing such 
funds and in the correct allocation of them. 

5. We favor the establishing of a county 
library. 
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RURAL HEALTH 

We recommend the continuation of the 
Jasper County Health Improvement Associa- 
tion as a means of providing a hospitalization 
program for rural people. 

We advocate the continuance of the county 
heafth-nursing program as adopted by the 
county board of supervisors and approved 
by the County Medical Association 

Recognizing the sincerity and willing serv- 
ice that officers, directors, and leaders have 
given in planning and directing the program 
of the Jasper County Farm Bureau and realiz- 
ing that no organization can remain static 
and continue to grow, without such leader- 
ship, we extend appreciation and urge the 
membership to give their fullest cooperation 
at all times 

RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE, 
Leste Doak, Chairmaz 
Mrs. HmnNrRyY JENSEN. 

Mrs. W. B. SHAw 

W. B. SHaw 

JacK WORMLEY. 








Give the President a Hand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


RON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 15, 1946 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, in these difficult days which 
confront all of us it is the duty of the 
American people and the Congress to 
give our President every possible bit of 
support wecan. He has the toughest job 
in the world today and we should do our 
very best to encourage him in his 
deavors in our behalf. 

We know, from actual experience, 
that he has given every consideration to 
Congress and the people in letting us 
know what his program is and how he 


en- 





would recommend the course we should 
follow. He has disclaimed any pride of 
authorship in his suggestions and has 
shown a real willingness to consider any 


other point of view. 

The times call for unity among our- 
selves, a combining of all our abilities 
and a high regard for the leadership 
shown by President Truman. He has 
been frank with us, we know where he 
stands, and he is entitled to our help on 
the rough roads ahead. 

Mr. Speaker, I was so impressed by a 
column of Malvina Lindsay that I am 
inserting it at this point in my remarks. 
The article was carried in the Washing- 
tion Post of January 8, 1846, and is en- 
titled “Give the President a Hand”: 

THE GENTLER SEX 
(By Malvina Lindsay) 
“GIVE 


THE FRESIDENT A HAND” 


(A housewife views the dé 
“They keep saying 
voice sounded tired in his speech the other 
night It et me to thinking Why 
shouldn't the Fresident be tired, with 5C 
009 pec ple or so constant] hageging at him 

about what he does or doesn’t do? — 

“I don’t see how any man stands up to 
being President. I don’t mean only the strain 
of the work and worrying about making his 
salary meet his bills. What I do mean is th 
he has to take so much criticism and he gets 
so little praise. So many people’s pet sport 
seems to be heckling him and his family. 


mocratic 


President Truman’s 


system) 


has 
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“What brings it home to me is my Own 
family. Could Junior or Sister ever do any- 
thing at school or be popular with their play- 
mates if I kept telling them how stupid and 
awkward they were? Every mother I know 
works hard at giving her children faith in 
themselves. In the child-psychology coufses 
they tell us how necessary encoOuragment and 
self-confidence are to creative achievement 
in anyone, young or old. Well, we certainly 
need that badly enough for our President, 
don’t we? 

“Then take my husband. Don’t I have to 
build him all the time and keep him from 
getting discouraged? Doesn’t every wife have 
to do that? What if men in private life were 
continually being badgered and picked to 
pieces over every little thing they did in run- 
ning their businesses? Why, they’d go com- 
sletely to pieces. Well, a President can’t 
depend on his wife alone to build up when 
there are so many millions tearing him down. 

“I'm not saying we shouldn't criticize the 
Fresident or at times protest his actions. 
That's our democratic privilege. But most 
of us are entirely negative in our practice of 
democracy. We blame, dencunce, assail, but 
never praise, encourage, and strengthen our 
public men, especially when they are in 
tough spots. 

“It’s this little, querulous, carping and 
backbiting that I’m objecting to. Like a 
wife nagging her husband. Some of it comes 
from people who have already made up their 
minds they are against the President and all 
his works and lie in wait to jump on him for 
everything he does. A lot of it comes from 
childish people who, whenever anything goes 
wrong, look around for someone to blame. 

“But I think maybe the largest part of it 
comes from the boarding-house gang. You 
know the ones who can't resist the human 
urge to beef * * * the professional 
gripers in boarding houses, college dormi- 
tories, offices, homes. Oh, I admit we all do 
it to a degree. It’s the path of least resist- 
ance. It’s an easy way of letting off steam, 
and it appeases our consciences for what we 
are failing to do. It gives us a chance to be 
clever and sound smart without too much 
efiort. 

“Then I suppose there's still a lot of the 
jungle in all of us. Did you ever watch the 
expressions on people's faces when they begin 
to complain or snarl about a public figure? 
Or, on the other hand, did you ever notice 
how their whole bodies expand, their voices 
warm, and their faces light when they begin 
to praise someone? 

“All Presidents go through this thing, of 
course. I used to wonder how President 
Hoover ever stood what he had to take when 
they tried to make him the national villain 
of the depression. And everyone remembers 
how the Roosevelt haters were on the job day 
and night. President Truman is in an extra 
hard spot because we all expect him to pre- 
sent us a bright, new, happy peacetime world 
overnight. 

“All our public leaders now are behind 
the eight ball, it seems to me. And, instead 
of trying to share their burdens and back 


them up, we stand to one side and boo 
whenever they make a poor shot. And its 
precious little cheering we give them when 
they make a gocd one. 

‘It used to be when I was on a bus or 
streetcar and somebody started calling ‘that 


man in the White House’ names, I’d think, 


‘Well, after all, it’s wonderful to live in a 
ccuntry where anybody can sound off.’ But 
I'm beginning to wonder if free speech is 
really democratic speech. It seems to me, 
speech to be truly democratic should he 
responsible. 


“This is the way I look at it: We're cutting 
off our own hoses when we pull down our 
leaders with name calling, nagging, and with 
criticism that has no basis of fact. It’s to 


our interest that they do the best they can, 
That's especially true of our President 
who must lead us through the mcst 


now, 
critical 





time in our history. When we think he does 
wrong, we should criticize him, of course— 
that is, if we can suggest a way to do better. 
And when we think he does right, I say, ‘Give 
the President a hand.’” 





Our Forgotten Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES J. HEFFERNAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 15, 1946 


Mr. HEFFERNAN. Mr. _ Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorb, I include the following article 
written by Miss Grace Clyde, assistant 
district attorney, Kings County, N. Y.: 

CUR SORGOTTEN CHILDREN 


What condition does bill H. R. 4953 seck to 
remedy? 

Many thousands of parents leave home 
each year and although their children who 
are left behind are neglected and unpro- 
vided for there is no law the* can compel 
support to be sent for the children. 

1. States have recognized the need for 
courts of domestic relations. 

In llew York State, article 1, section 91, 
of the Domestic Relations Court Act, pro- 
vide 

“The family court shall have— 

“1. Jurisdiction within the city to hear 
an‘l determine all proceedings to compel 
support of a wife, child, or poor relative. 

“2. Jurisdiction within the city in all cases 
or proceedings against persons charged with 
failure to cbhey an order of the court made 
pursuant to authority conferred by law.” 

A visit to one of the family courts is suf- 
ficient to convince an observer of the neces- 
sity for such a tribunal in the many cases 
where parents fail to provide necessities for 
children. 

The family court, after hearing testimony 
of both complainant and respondent, is em- 
powered to determine and fix by order the 
amount that a parent must contribute for 
the needs of his family, and a respondent 
who fail. to comply with such order is sub- 
ject to arrest. 

2. Unfortunately for such children, parents 
do not always remain under State jurisdic- 
tion. What iS the result when a husband 
and father leaves the family and, securing 
a job in another State, settles there and neg- 
lects or refuses to send support} for his chil- 
dren? Although there is the same need for 
support in the family, and regardless of the 
fact that the family court may have deter- 
mined the amount to be paid, the parent 
has placed himself outside the jurisdiction of 
the family court, and its orders cannot be 
enforced, resulting in the family becoming 
destitute. 

3. Is there any tribunal that can compel 
support for the children under such circum- 
stances? Although the man may be em- 
ployed at a substantial salary, there is no 
court either in the State of residence of the 
father or in the State of residence of the 
children where support can be enforced, the 
reason being lack of jurisdiction. Incredible 
as this condition may seem, it does exist 
throughout the United States and affects 
many thousands of children each year. 

4. There are no Official figures to show the 
number of children involved either in New 
York State or in the United States. How- 
ever, in Brooklyn, N. Y., for the year 1944 
the fathers of 640 children under 16 years 
of age abandoned them, left the State, and 
failed or refused to send rupport. These 
cases came to the attention of the authori- 
ties. 
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There are 3,050 counties in the United 
States. The lack of a remedy for support 
applies to all counties. Kings County, 
which recorded 640 children under 16 years 
of age so abandoned, is one of the largest 
counties. However, if computation is made 
upon the basis of 50 children to a county, the 
total would reach 152,500 children each year 
left unnecessarily in want. 

5. This problem is known and appreciated 
by law-enforcement agencies of other States. 

In answer tu inquiry the following re- 
plies were received: 

From the State’s attorney of South Dakota: 

“There is nothing we can do to help you” 
to obtain support officially. “It is certainly 
a real problem and it seems rather hard to 
believe that in a country enjoying the high 
civilization attributed to the United States 
and endowed with resources as it is, there 
should be such a large number of men of 
such low morale or morality, that apparently 
without any qualms of conscience, they bring 
children into the world and walk or run off 
and forget about them entirely.” 

From the county attorney of Iowa: 

“We have had a great deal of this recently 
although I am sorry to say it is a common 
practice at other times.” 

From the county attorney of Minnesota: 

“We have much the same problem in this 
office and I fully agree with you that the situ- 
ation respecting abandonments is very un- 
satisfactory. It has always seemed to me 
that there should be Federal legislation on 
the subject to protect the families of such 
men.” 

From the district court of Nevada: 

“We have the same difficulty in this State 
regarding fathers who abandon their chil- 
dren and move to other States.” 

The above illustrated conditions apply 
whether the States be Florida or Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, or Maine, or any other State. 

6. It is stated above that 640 children un- 
der 16 years of age who were abandoned came 
to the attention of the authorities in Kings 
County in 1944. By authorities is meant the 
district attorney's office. 

The complainants, usually the mothers of 
the children, worried to distraction by the 
lack of resources to provide food, clothing 
and medical supplies for the children, and 
not knowing where the money is coming from 
to pay the rent and other household bills, 
faced with eviction and hunger, apply to the 
family court or police department in an effort 
to secure support from the husband. Since 
neither the family court nor the police de- 
partment has jurisdiction when the man is 
outside the State, the mother is referred to 
the office of the district attorney as a last 
resort. However, the function of the dis- 
trict attorney is to prosecute crime. 

7. The crime of abandonment: Section 480 
of the penal law, which was enacted in 1905, 
makes it a felony for a person having the 
care or custody of a child under 16 years of 
age to abandon that child in destitution and 
wilfully omit to provide for him 

Like all crimes the plaintiff is “The People 
of the State of New York.” Crime is pun- 
ished as an offense against society. Assum- 
ing that a man is indicted, extradicted and 
convicted for the crime of abandonment, and 
that he serves the maximum penalty of 2 
years in Sing Sing prison, how does that help 
the family? Have the children been fed, 
clothed or housed thereby? Have the rent, 
gas, electric or doctor bills been met while 
the father is in prison? Has the morale of 
the children been benefited? 

8. There is rarely an exception to the re- 
quest for support in abandonment cases 
brought to the district attorney's cffice. Sup- 
port is not only requested but absolutely 
necessary, and yet there is no law at the 
present time that can compel support. Is 
prosecution and sentence to jail an adequate 
or logical substitute? Experience has shown 


that endeavoring to obtain support through 
The first result 


prosecution is impractical. 














of an arrest is loss of the employment upon 
which the man depends and which is the 
source of the desired support. 

9. This problem calls for study and action 
on the part of governments and legislators, 
It is not difficult to solve. Does the remedy 
lie with the States or with the Federal Gov- 
ernment? The latter would be more effective 
in that the necessary jurisdiction of the man 
could be obtained. 

10. In June 1944 a bill was introduced in 
Congress, which bill was reintroduced on 
January 8, 1945, and amended on December 
11, 1945, designated as bill H. R. 4953. This 
bill is pending in the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Bill H. R. 4953 confers on the district courts 
of the United States power to issue support 
orders requiring parents who are possessed 
of sufficient means, or who are able to earn 
such means, to pay a fair and reasonable sum 
for support of their children under 17 years 
of age, or a contribution toward such sup- 
port, according to the means of such parents. 
Such support orders would require the pro- 
viding of necessary shelter, food, clothing, 
care, medical attention, and the payment of 
educational expenses, funeral expenses, and 
other proper and reasonable expenses. 

Said courts would have power to commit 
to jail for a term not to exceed 1 year any 
person who fails to comply with the court 
orders, 

The bill further provides that the proceed- 
ing may be brought in the district in which 
a child resides or is present, and process may 
be served on a parent at any place in the 
continental United States, in any Territory 
or possession of the United States, or in the 
Canal Zone. 

It is hoped that our legislators will give 
this problem the study it deserves with the 
view toward effecting the much-needed 
remedy. 








One of the Reasons Why Soldiers Do Not 
Have Homes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LAWRENCE H, SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 15, 1946 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, everybody in this country realizes that 
an acute housing’ shortage exists 
throughout the land. Those who suffer 
most from this condition are the heroes 
of this war who have returned to find 
inadequate home facilities to take care 
of them and their loved ones. As part 
of my remarks, I am inserting herewith 
an editorial by Mr. Bob Bliss, editor of 
the Janesville Gazette, which goes to the 
heart of this problem. It is timely, in- 
teresting, and informative: 

LUMBER GOES TO FOREIGN BUYERS 

It is generally understood that the strike 
of 69,000 woodsmen and mill workers in the 
lumber industry have caused a serious short- 
age in lumber, but what is not so well known 
is that our lumber is being shipped to for- 
eign buyers. 

The C. W. Chapman Lumber Co., Waterloo, 
Iowa, ran this ad in five Iowa cities in which 
it operates lumber yards: 

“To Our Customers: 

“This is our third letter to you about what 
the bungling bureaucrats are doing to the 
Duilding business, and why we ask you to de- 


Bress, 


“Where is the plentiful supply of lumber 
that the WPB said you should have within 
30 days after August 23, 1945? 

“1. Last week the sawmills on the west 
coast sold 66,000,000 feet of American lumber 
to foreign countries. This is just 1 weeks’ 
sales. This lumber would build 6,600 aver- 
age-size homes here in the United States. 
There is no ceiling price enforced by the 
OPA on sales of American lumber to foreign 
buyers. The sawmills need higher prices to 
pay higher costs, so they are selling the lum- 
ber we needed so desperately here at home to 
foreigners. Where do these foreign countries 
get all this money with which to pay these 
over-ceiling prices? The answer—you tax- 
payers, through your Congress, either gave 
them this money or lent it to them. Now 
we and almost every other American citizen 
want to help every needy human being in 
the world—but our own returned veterans 
will be just as cold as any foreigner if they 
have to sleep in the gutter. We believe that 
these Santa Claus bureaucrats should give 
their own country a fair show first. 

“2. The Federal bureaucrats have had, 
since the end of the war, tied up in red tape 
at one base (Port Hueneme) on the west 
coast, 80,000,000 feet of lumber which they 
will not release. This lumber would build 
8,000 homes for you people that need a roof 
over your heads.” 


This, of course, is not the whole story, but 
it is an interesting sidelight on what happens 
when Government tries too much control. 





Grown-up Labor Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 15, 1946 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Cleveland (Ohio) 
Press December 18, 1945, which is well 
worthy of consideration: 


GROWN-UP LABOR RELATIONS 


If the Joseph & Feiss Co. hadn't had a 
party Saturday night, it’s likely there 
wouldn't have been much public attention 
called to a sterling example of labor peace 
right in the midst of the greatest labor- 
management turmoil in recent times. A 
group of companies comprising an entire 
industry, and a union have amicably re- 
solved a wage and working conditions issue 
without strike or public incident. 

The agreement has been quietly completed 
between the Cleveland Joint Board of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
and 22 industries employing about 5,000 in 
the manufacture of men’s clothing. The 
process is “industry” bargaining, as con- 
trasted with company-by-company bargain- 
ing. It insures at least that no companies 
aré squeezed, in relation to their competitors. 

This industry bargaining has gone on here 
in Cleveland for more than a decade. The 
ACW has maintained high-grade executive 
talent in union management. The present 
manager, Beryl Peppercorn, commands the 
respect of both the companies and the union 
membership. The companies know that he 
will deal fairly and responsibly, the union 
members that he will not let them down 

This is what the experts call mature col- 
lective bargaining. It offers a healthier les- 
son for our economy than the superheated 
battle for headlines in the motor industry. 
To make it possible, good company manage- 
ments have shared with good union manage- 
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ment the responsibility for keeping the peace 
under agreements that are responsibly made 
and honorably kept. This situation pro- 
vides a constructive example, to which we 
are happy to call attention. 





On the President’s Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILY TAFT DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 15, 1946 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission granted me 
to extend my remarks, I include a col- 
umn by Edwin R. Wright, former presi- 
dent of the Illinois State Federation of 
Labor, which appeared in the Galesburg 
Labor News, Thursday, January 3, 1946: 


We're starting the new year in a cheerful 
frame of mind. Of course, we know that in 
the months to come there will be serious 
questions of jobs and even more serious ques- 
tions of rates of pay for those same jobs. 
But, first, there must be jobs, 

With the old-line craft unions we see little 
dificulty on either count—there will be 
plenty of work and union wages will be 
pretty good. But that isn’t all. Organized 
labor must never permit itself to light its 
pipe and put up its collective feet and call 
it a day while other workers are jobless and 
without earning opportunity. That has been 
tried in the past and every time resulted in 
a drastic “hot foot’—or worse 

Labor confidently looks forward to more 
and better jobs. There's a reason. 

We know—we're not guessing, we know 
that the question of jobs has been solved, at 


least in part, by the local branches of the 
United States Employment Service Not 
every applicant to the branches has gone 
away fully satisfied with the work or the y 
offered—that would be too much to claim or 
to hope for 3ut work has been distributed 
fairly and evenly and honestly 

For the first time in our recollection, and 


that covers a 55-year membership in a trades 


union, we feel not only impelled but justif 
in saying “Well done!” to a governmental 
agency of this nature—whether it be 
tional, State, or local 

To our mind, and, probably, to all workers, 


trade unionists or otherwise, the private em- 
ployment agency was a stinking affair. It 


has been charged, and we believe truth- 
fully, that jobs were sold by the private 
agencies as a huckster peddles potatoes from 
the tail of his cart. Men and women were 
hired and then fired to make room for a new 


crop of fee-paying applicants. And it may 
well have been true also that a venal plant 
employment man helped engineer this turn- 
over that he might build up the fees of his 
friend, the employment racket officer and for 
himself. We're writing about private em- 
ployment agents 

State employment agencies may have been 
ably and effciently managed. We're willing 
to give some of them the benefit of the doubt, 
but we never knew of one better than what 
was locally described as “pretty good.’ And 
where men depene upon a? agency to find 
them work and wages “pretty good” leaves a 
lot to be desired. 

Now, here’s a 
thinking about. 

President Truman’s action, his most im- 
portant veto to date, was made in rejecting 


new angle and one worth 


the $52,000,000 000 war a; propriation cutback 
bill. It contained a rider sending the USES 
back to the States where the political ma 
chines of 5 State and Territorial govern- 
ments would cperate an agency upon which 
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the Nation has depended for orderly and fair 
reemployment policies. 

The veto message was sharply worded, 
which occasioned more surprise at the Capi- 
tol than the action The President 
said the USES rider “would immeasurably re- 
tard our reemployment program” and he 
called the rider an “objectionable practice” 
that is contrary to good government. 

1g the rider to the economy- 

measure, Congress hoped 

m uld let it go through rather than 

lose the savings it contained. In reply, Tru- 

man said that he would move “by Executive 

action” to preserve the savings carried in 

the bill “in the exact terms which the Con- 
gress itself has approved.” 

We suppose that it is now in order for 
the Congress to pass, if it can, the measure 
over the President’s veto. And, from what 
has come out of the present Congress, that 
may be possible. 

Many or most, as you wish, of the coming 
job hunters will be servicemen and to turn 
them over to a bunch of sharpshooters for ex- 
ploitation is neither good business nor even 
good politics. 

Answer this question: “Can the Govern- 
ment disband its employment service and 
keep the private employment racketeers out 
of business?” 

A Congressman that would cast his vote for 
& return to the old system of private em- 
ployment agencies—and that would follow 
the repeal of the present governmental set- 
up—in my humble opinion, should be (at 
least theoreticaily and politically) gutted 
with a dull fish knife. 

Here in Galesburg we have what we con- 
sider a very good facility with a competent 
and hard-working staff. 

We think it should be held intact. 
done a good job. 
reads this 

We thank you. 


itself. 





nh 
= 


It has 
We hope our Congressman 


E. R. W. 





Trees for Tomorrow, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 15, 1946 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, in a recent issue of the Antigo 
(Wis.) Daily Journal appeared the fol- 
lowing editorial: 

Trees for Tomorrow, Inc., a nonprofit or- 
ganization of the Wisconsin valley paper- 
making industry seeking to promote Wis- 
consin forestry by planting two trees for each 
one cut, brought about the planting of 
4,000,000 young forest trees last year, which 
is no slight achievement. In 10 days last 
spring the organization supplied 700,000 3- 
and 4-year-old Norway pine, jack pine, and 
white spruce to loggers, farmers, and timber- 
tract owners. Also school forests were started 
in six northern communities. It is hoped 
that in a few years 100,000,000 seedlings will 
be available annually for planting. We hope 
some of our local forestry minded organiza- 
tions will find it possible to achieve a work- 
ing partnership with Trees for Tomorrow, 
Inc. 


Large areas in Wisconsin are adapt- 
able to the growing of trees. 

This crop has received the attention 
and support of the State and the State 
agricultural college. There is every in- 
dication that there will be a constantly 
increasing interest in this great project. 
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Letter to the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 15, 1946 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am insert- 
ing in the Recorp a copy of a letter 
directed to President Truman from Mr. 
Donovan D. McCarty, attorney at law, 
Olney, Ill. 

Mr. McCarty has been very successful 
in the legal business and his judgment, 
as a lawyer and a businessman, is re- 
spected in my district. 


OLNEY, ILL., January 5, 1946. 
Hon. Harry TRUMAN, 
The President of the United States, 
White House, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Recently you took your 
case to the people on the radio, and I take 
it that you invite their reaction. Here’s 
mine: 

Of all the things you propose, probably 
the 30-day cooling off period is the only one 
that really makes sense. The rest are eye- 
wash. 

The theory of unemployment compensation 
is fine, but you ought or should know that 
it is abused all the time. Try and hire a 
worker who is drawing it. Extending it as 
you propose, will only create additional un- 
employment. 

I want no part of the United States Gov- 
ernment in the field of medicine. What you 
propese will only create another hugh bu- 
reaucracy with an additional horde of pay 
rollers taking their daily sustenance at the 
public teats, and reaching out for more and 
more power, until in the end the Govern- 
ment would name my doctor and hospital. 
There are plenty of voluntary hospital as- 
sociations such as the Blue Cross, that any 
worker may join, and the over-all cost is 
cheaper than what you propose. 

You can’t stop strikes, neither can the 
Congress. Joe Stalin has been referred to 
as the only man who can do that, and Uncle 
Joe doesn’t tolerate unions. For one, I be- 
lieve in labor unions properly operated. The 
workingman would be in a sorry plight if 
he hadn’t them in the past. He needs them 
now and in the future, but unfortunately 
many of them are in the hands of men drunk 
with power, and some of whom entertain 
communistic ideas. They want to perpetuate 
themselves in office by making bigger and 
better demands daily. They are leading their 
unions down the road the corporations trav- 
eled many years ago, before a distinguished 
predecessor of yours took them in hand 

Recently you held a conference of labor 
leaders and industrialists in Washington. 
The consumer who pays the freight when 
Wages are increased was conspicuous by his 
absence. In this time of national crisis the 
people are looking to you for guidance. Put 
you appear to be looking at the 1948 Presi- 
dential nomination and listening to the voice 
of the CIO. We don’t all belong to that or- 
ganization Mr. President. In fact, you might 
be surprised to learn that a vast majority of 
us do not Pay attention to the business at 
hand and forget about 1948. If you do a good 
job, you won't have to worry about the nomi- 
nation and election. 

Legislation should be enacted that would 
guarantee the local unions a free election 
each year, with the right of a secret ballot, 
wherein each worker may vote for his local 
and national officers without fear or favor. 
Unions should be held responsible for the 
violation of their contracts the same as any 





other person. 


Featherbedding and other 
equally unfair labor practices should be for- 
bidden. 

Set up a labor court with exclusive juris- 
diction of all labor matters, with power to 
enforce its orders, but with a right of appeal 
to the United States District Court, and don't 


place either labor leaders, industrialists, 
economists, or college professors on the court 
as members. The books of a labor union 
should be open to examination by the Gov- 
ernment. 

And speaking of opening books, I would 
suggest that you read the annual reports 
of corporations which are now being pub- 
lished and sent the stockholders. They tell 
the story of their profits, losses, amounts 
paid for taxes, operating expenses, and all 
other matters. I expect any member of the 
Internal Revenue Department is as familiar 
with the earnings of General Motors as is 
the president. I own no stock in that corpo- 
ration, but I see no reason to examine their 
books and learn what is kncwn from the an- 
nual reports to see whether they can stand 
a raise. 

It is entirely possible that the hired hand 
who opens your mail and decides what you 
should or should not read, will file this letter 
in the wastebasket, however, just to be sure 
that someone besides him reads it, I am 
sending a copy to my Congressman. 

Lastly, Mr. President, instead of trying to 
be Bob Hamnegan Phil Murray Truman, try 
being plain Harry Truman for a while, and 
I believe your administration will meet with 
more success and public approval, 

Very truly, 
Donovan D. McCarry. 


Copies to Hon. CHARLES VURSELL, Member of 
Congress, House Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Senator C. WayYLANp Brooks, Sen- 
ate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 





A Gi’s Questionnaire to the Army and 
Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. ROWAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 15, 1946 


Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, a GI in 
the Pacific, who signs his name, has pro- 
pounded a questionnaire for the high- 
ranking officers of the Army and Navy. 
His name is withheld but can be obtained 
by application at my office. 


January 8, 1946. 
Hon. WiLuiam A. Rowan, 
Second Illinois Congressional District, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Listed below is an account of 
statements from various sources, compiled in 
the interest of presenting the facts of the 
War Department’s highly confusing discharge 
system: 

“Shipping limits discharges.’—Patterson. 

“Three months would suffice were all avail- 
able shipping used to return 1,553,000 men. 
However, it will take 6 months.”—Lieutenant 
General Collins. 

“There is a surplus of shipping in the 
Pacific, and. as a result, the Navy is retiring 
certain ships which had been used as trans- 
port vessels.”—Navy officials. 

“I know nothing of the Navy.”—Patterson. 

“No man will be held longer than abso- 
lutely necessary.”—President Truman. 

“Two-year men will be released by late 
winter.”—General Marshall. 

“T am unaware that this was the case.”— 
Patterson. 
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“Voluntary enlistment: and the draft have 
failed to supply enough replacements.’’— 
Lieutenant General Collins. 

“Patterson was completely surprised to 
hear that discharge points have not been 
accumulated since VJ-day.’—Stars and 
Stripes. 

“It is not difficult to figure out the next 
point drop.”—Patterson. 

“Patterson said he could not divulge the 
amount of the next point drop because ‘I 
don’t want to steal the show from the men in 
Washington’ ”—Stars and Stripes. 

The above statements clearly point to one 
fact—that the War Department’s discharge 
policy is to appease the civilian public while 
at the same time confounding and confusing 
the servicemen. 

The confusion, bitterness, and disillusion- 
ment of the Janus-mouthed War Department 
cannot be tolerated any further. The time 
has arrived for an exposure of the Regular 
Army hierarchy who are engendering the 
greatest kidnap hoax ever foisted on the 
American public. They hold the remaining 
servicemen as pawns for their perpetuation: 
“Give us what we want and you will get your 
men.” 

The time has also arrived for action. It is 
now up to Congress to clear up this oligarchy. 
It is time for the American people and their 
elected representatives to bring the control 
of the Army back into their own hands in- 
stead of allowing a small clique of Regular 
Army men to control them. We have all seen 
and felt what such an Army clique can do 
and has done in European and South Ameri- 
can countries and in Japan 

Your aid in this matter is wholeheartedly 
requested. It is time Congress decided mili- 
tary policy. 

Yours sincerely. 





Jose Rizal, Filipino Hero 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 14, 1946 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
miracle in this age of materialism that 
neither time, nor chenge, nor war can 
destroy the national unity of peoples 
whose individual destinies are insepar- 
ably joined by the sacrificial courage of 
martyred patriots. France struggled 
from slavery to freedom during the late 
war as much under the spiritual leader- 
ship of Joan of Arc as under the leader- 
ship of General de Gaulle. The United 
States has again successfully defended 
its tradition of liberty for which Abra- 
ham Lincoln lived and died. The people 
of the Philippines look forward tc free- 
dom today, not only because of the 
superb ability of General MacArthur to 
command in combat, but because— 
wherever the dauntless Filipino guerrillas 
struck a blow for liberty—the undying 
soul of Jose Rizal led each column of 
ragged liberators. 

Jose Rizal—like Joan of Arc and Lin- 
coln—was a child of the people. He 
shared their simple joys. Their suffer- 
ing was his suffering. His fearless pen 
told their story to men and women of 
all nations. He died before the firing 
squad on the Luneta, as Lincoln fell be- 
fore the assassin’s bullet in Washing- 
ton—and as Joan of Arc slumped against 





the stake in the market place of Rouen— 
serene in the knowledge that he had led 
his people to the threshold of liberty. 

By their own trials, by their own 
monumental sores, the Filipino people 
have been drawn closer to Jose Rizal. 
They can understand his eterna] mes- 
sage to them today—after the black 
years of enemy occupation—better than 
uhey could have understood his great gift 
to them before the war. This inherit- 
ance from Jose Rizal, this jewel beyond 
all price which belongs to every Filipino, 
is: “Live not for yourself but live for 
your people.” 

All Filipinos are as one in their love 
for Jose Rizal. It is at once their re- 
sponsibility and thei: henor to see to it 
that he has not lived and died in vain. 
On the anniversary of his martyrdom, it 
is the sacred duty of the Filipino people 
to do all within their power to read the 
life of reality into the words of the man 
they love—“‘Togetner: For freedom.” 

Mr. Speaker, before meeting his un- 
timely and tragic death, Rizal wrote his 
famous “My Last Farewell.” By permis- 
sion of the House of Representatives, I 
include it as part of my remarks’ 

MY LAST FAREWELL 
Farewell, dear Fatherland, clime of the sun 
caressed 

Pearl of the Orient seas, our Eden lost 
Gladly now I go to give thee this faded life’s 

best, 
And were it brighter, fresher, or more blest, 

Still would I give it thee, nor count the cost. 


On the field of battle, 'mid the frenzy of 
fight, 
Others rave given their lives, without doubt 
or heed; 
The place matter not—cypress or laurel or 
lily white, 
Scaffold or open plain, combat or martyr- 
dom’s plight, 
‘Tis ever the same, to serve our home and 
country’s need. 


I die just when I see the dawn break, 
Through the gloom of night, to herald the 
day; 
And if color is lacking my blood thou shalt 
take, 
Pour’d out at need for thy dear sake, 
To dye with its crimson the waking ray. 


My dreams, when life first opened to me, 
My dreams, when the hopes of youth beat 
high, 
Were to see thy lov’d face, O gem of the 
Orient sea, 
From gloom and grief, from care and sorrow 
free; 
No blush on thy brow, no fear in thine eye. 


Dream of my life, my living and burning 
desire, 

All hail! cries the soul that is now to take 
flight; 

All hail! And sweet it is for thee to expire; 

To die for thy sake, that thou mayst aspire; 

And sleep in.thy bosom eternity’s long 
night. 


If over my grave some day thou seest grow, 
In the grassy sod, a humble flower, 
Draw it to thy lips and kiss my soul so, 
While I may feel on my brow in the cold 
tomb below 
The touch of thy tenderness, thy breath’s 
warm power. 


Let the moon beam over me soft and serene, 
Let the dawn shed over me its radiant 
flashes, 
Let the wind with the sad lament over me 
keen; 
And if on my cross a bird should be seen, 
Let it trill there its hymn of peace to my 
ashes, 
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Let the sun draw the vapors up to the sky, 
And heavenward in purity bear my tardy 


protest: 
Let some kind soul o’er my untimely fate 
sigh, 
And in the still evening a prayer be lifted on 
high 
From thee, O my country, that in God I 
may rest. 


Pray for all those that hapless have died, 
For all who have suffered the unmeasur'd 


pain; 
For our mothers that bitterly their woes have 
cried, 
For widows and orphans, for captives by tor- 


ture tried; 
And then for thyself that redemption thou 
mayst gain. 


Ard when the dark night wraps the grave- 
yard around, 
With only the dead in their vigil to see; 
Break not thy repose or the mystery pro- 
found 
And perchance thou mayst hear a sad hymn 
resound; 
’Tis I, O my country, raising a song unt 
thee 


When even my grave is remembered no more 
Unmark'd by never a cross nor a stone; 
Let the plow sweep through it, the spade 
turn it o'er, 
That my ashes may carpet thy earthly floor 
Before into nothingness at last the 
b'own 


y are 


Then will oblivion bring to me no care 
As over thy vales and plains I sweep; 
Throbbing and cleansed in thy space and air, 
With color and light, with song and lament 
I fare 


Ever repeating the faith that 1 keep 


r’d, that sadness to my 








Be) he now my last gocd- 
I give thee all: parents and kindred and 
riends; 
For I go where no slave before the orpress 
bends 


Where faith can never kill, and G 
e’er on high! 


Farewell t 1 all, from my soul torn away, 
Frien y childhood in the home dis- 
possessed! 
Give thanks that I rest from the wearisome 
day! 
Farewell to thee, too, sweet friend that 
lightened my way; 
Beloved creatures all, farewell! In death 
there is rest! 








Five Million Trees Planted by Farmers 
and Youths 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


CF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 15, 1946 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Wisconsin has always evi- 
denced an interest in forestry. The 
wood products are looked upon as a 
crop. County and State appropriations 
have been made to promote the growing 
of trees. The paper mills have had tree- 
growing projects in operation for many 
years. Five of the six leading tree grow- 
ing counties of the State are in the dis- 
trict I have the honor to represent. 
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The following news release from the 
Manawa Advocate shows the magnitude 
of this project in Wisconsin: 


FIvE MILLION TREES PLANTED BY FARMERS AND 
YOuTHS 

More than 5,000,000 trees were planted in 
Wisconsin the past year by farmers and rural 
youths. All of the trees were obtained from 
the State conservation commission 

Fred Trenk, State extension forester, re- 
ports that of 3,910,517 trees purchased by 
farmers, 2,870,252 were for general reforesta- 
tion, with about 1,040,165 for shelter belts in 
central Wisconsin. 

Youths planted 1,031,720 trees. Of these, 
741,795 were by 4-H Club members and Fu- 
ture Farmers and 289,925 were for school 
forest plantings. Trees planted in commu- 
nity forests totaled 198,125. 

In each of six cou ities farmers purchased 
and planted more than a quarter of a million 
trees. Of those counties, Marathon led with 
381,165 trees, followed in order by Waushara, 
Portage, Wocd, Sauk, and Waupaca Counties. 
Every county in the State was represented in 
this adult planting project. 

Marathon County also led the list in num- 
ber planted in school forests with 93,000 trees. 
It also led in the number planted on farms 
by rural school pupils, 4-H Club members, 
and Future Farmers. The plantings by these 
groups in the county totaled 6¢,000 trees. 

Oneida was the second county in school 
forest planting with 50,000 trees; Wood 
County was third with 39,500 trees, 


There are many pulp and paper mills 
located in the Seventh Congressional 
District, upon which a large portion of 
the economic life in certain communities 
is dependent. Many of the pay rolls are 
based upon the trees grown there. 


TT AT 


St. Lawrence Frontier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM A. ROWAN 


OF ILLINOIS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 15, 1946 


Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from a recent 
issue of the Chicago Sun: 

ST. LAWRENCE FRONTIER 


Once more, early in the new year, Con- 
gress will have before it the proposal to build 
the St. Lawrence seaway and power project. 
The project would make an ocean port of 
Chicago. It would generate cheap power for 
New England and New York, thus increasing 
the productivity and purchasing power of 
markets for Chicago goods. Yet, strangely 
enough, the city’s businessmen and political 
leaders have not distinguished themselves 
as sponsors of this great plan to develop 
unused natural resources. 

The St. Lawrence is a bargain for the 
country. It is a special bargain for Chicago. 
It represents a major test of national atti- 
tudes toward economic development in gen- 
eral. Those who cling to the status quo, who 
fear that we have only a limited amount of 
prosperity to divide, who value established 
commercial patterns over fluidity and ad- 
venture, will oppose the project. But it will 
be strongly supported by all who understand 
the crime of letting natural resources go to 
waste; by all who see that more goods, more 
commeice, more productivity, will benefit all 
sections and all groups alike. 





Chicago once had the pioneering spirit. It 
backed and bred the pathfinders who con- 
quered half a continent. We need to recap- 
ture some of that spirit now for the conquest 
of new frontiers. The intensive develop- 
ment of resources, natural and human, pre- 
sents as great a challenge as did the subju- 
gation of the geographical frontier 100 years 
ago. The St. Lawrence seaway, like the Mis- 
souri Valley Authority, should have high 
priority on Chicago’s list of civic goals. 





Mistakes We Mustn’t Repeat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 15, 1946 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, granted by the House 
of Representatives, I include an article 
written by my able colleague from Mich- 
igan, the Honorable ALBERT J. ENGEL. It 
was printed in the American Legion 
magazine of January 1946. 

Congressman ENGEL is an honest, hard 
working, and conscientious Member of 
the House of Representatives. He is dili- 
gent, thorough, and efficient. The Na- 
tion is indebted to him for his individual 
effort to prevent waste, and the saving 
of a quarter billion dollars of taxpayers’ 
money. 

His article entitled “Mistakes We 
Mustn’t Repeat” is a forceful and direct 


statement worth reading by every 
thoughtful American. 
FOREWORD 


ONE-MAN INVESTIGATION 


Representative ALBERT J. ENGEL is probably 
the best-qualified Member of Congress to 
speak up on the subject of mistakes we 
mustn't repeat. Legionnaire ENGEL (Merrit 
Lamb Post, Muskegon, Mich.) decided early 
in 1941 that our Government was spending 
entirely too much money in its camp-con- 
struction program—a feeling shared by many 
another American at the time. Unlike the 
rest of us, however, Congressman ENGEL was 
in a position to do something about it. He 
did. Long before Pearl Harbor he climbed 
into his aging automobile and began a one- 
man inspection tour of cantonment con- 
struction projects. His findings resulted ina 
complete revision of the War Department's 
contract and construction program. The en- 
tire investigation cost exactly $238.17; it 
saved the Government an estimated $250,- 
000,090. 

We're glad to have you with us, Congress- 
man ENGEL. 


MISTAKES WE MUSTN’T REPEAT 


(By Representative ALBERT J. ENGEL, Ninth 
Michigan District) 

The United States must never again permit 
a false sense of world idealism or an unwar- 
ranted trust in our fancied geographical iso- 
lation to lure us into the state of military 
unpreparedness which Gen. George C. Mar- 
shall described and deplored in all his post 
mortems of the recent global struggle. His 
findings warn that we must keep in mind 
the obvious and also the little known factors 
which allowed Germany and Japan to de- 
liver an almost fatal blow at the democracies 
in the early years of the 1939-45 conflict. 
That tragedy demonstrates that everybody— 


the administration in power at Washington, 
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the Congress, and the people—must unite to 
prevent another lowering of our guard like 
that which occurred between World War I 
and World War II. 

It may seem idle to try to assess ihe blame 
fo~ the slow, steady deterioration of our na- 
tional defenses during that period. In a 
sense, it was everybody’s fault and nobody's 
fault. But as a legislatoi whose specific 
duties charge him with keeping in constant 
touch with the men who frame and finance 
our nationa: defense policy, T do question the 
suggestion that the American public alone 
was ‘esponsible for the deplorable condition 
of our military establishment at the time of 
Pearl Harbor. The basic reasons for our un- 
awareness: and unpreparedness lie deeper, 
although, fortunately for us, they can easily 
be remedied in the future by a few simple re- 
forms 

I am confident that if the American people 
and the Congress had been kept informed by 
their leaders of 1919-39 concerning interna- 
tional developments which jeopardized our 
very existence, they would haye responded so 
heroically that Hitler and Tojo would never 
have dared to molest us. Our people would 
have supported proposals for an army, navy, 
and air force so powerful that Uncle Sam 
would have been an invulnerable and dan- 
gerous customer. I am certain that the 
American people will not make the same mis- 
take again, provided they are given the raw 
facts by responsible officials. 

Let me make clear at *he outset that I 
blame no particular administration for our 
defense delinquencies in the years before 
Pearl Harbor. Every regime of recent years 
must assume some responsibility for the 
gradual break-down in our willingness and 
ability to fight on behalf of our national 
honor and safety. 

It is true, and also to our credit, that our 
weakness on the land, on the water, in the 
air, in the factories which manufacture 
weapons, and in the scientific laboratories 
which produce atomic bombs and jet planes 
derived from the fact that we are a peace- 
loving nation. In 1922, in 1930, and again 
in 1933, Presidents Harding, Huover, and 
Roosevelt paced the world in seeking a re- 
duction of armaments. In retrospect, how- 
ever, we placed too great a faith in promises 
and pacts which their makers never intended 
to keep. As late as September of 1937 the 
late President Roosevelt dedicated Bonne- 
ville Dam with these words: 

“As I look at Bonneville Dam today I can- 
not help the thought that, instead of spend- 
ing, as some nations do, half their national 
income in piling up armaments for purposes 
of war, we in America are wiser in using our 
wealth in projects like this which will give 
us more wealth, better living, and greater 
happiness for our children.” 

The American people approved this lofty 
sentiment as they endorsed all other at- 
tempts to lift the unbearable burden of arma- 
ment costs from the backs of humanity. In 
looking back, however, especially in view of 
the concurrent rise of dictatorships to the 
east and west, it might have been good insur- 
ance to invest a few billions in battleships. 
planes, tanks, artillery, and a trained person- 
nel. In those old-fashioned. preatomic days 
we permitted our idealism and our reliance 
on oceanic protection to lull us into an Alice- 
in-Wonderland spirit of security. We must 
not do it again. 

Only a few simple steps are necessary to 
keep the United States so strong that no na- 
tion, even allowing for the atomic revolution 
of all concepts of warfare, will dare to en- 
gage us in battle, and if this country pre- 
serves and uses its might effectively and wise- 
ly it can be a force that will prevent, or, if 
not prevent, then localize, all future disputes. 
Indeed, it is not too much to suggest that 
Washington. depending upon the military and 

diplomatic program it adopts, holes the 
world’s fate in its hands. 
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As a first step, the officials at Washington 
must take the public into their confidence 
with respect to changing or deteriorating in- 
ternational relationships, the prospects of 
conflict, and the state of our Military Estab- 
lishment at all times. Utter frankness must 
replece hush-hush diplomacy and the secret 
assumption of responsibilities likely to involve 
us in war. No considerations of domestic or 
foreign politics must be invoked to withhold 

m the people any pertinent information 
fiecting such grave questions as war and 
peace. 

In short, we must know what areas and 
policies we propose to defend and uphold, 
and also what force we have on hand or 
need for these purposes. This is not a fan- 

stic recommendation for the simple reason 
that members of our committee, who are 
charged with appropriating funds for the 
and the Army Air Force, have fre- 
juently been kept in the dark concerning 
these vital matters. 

Secordly, the men actually charged with 
heeding our Army, Navy, and Air Forces must 
be allowed to tell their real defense needs 

congressional committees more frankly 
than they have been in the past. 

Let me illustrate what I meat from per- 
sonal experience on Capitol Hill: 

All through the years of turmoil! between 
World War I and World War II, when we 
succumbed to unwarranted waves of econo- 
my, idealism, and depression, successive 
Chiefs of Staff constantly deplored the un- 
satisfactory state of our fighting forces in 
their reports to the Secretary of War. In 
1933 Gen. Douglas MacArthur said: - “The 
Army strength in personnel and material and 
its readiness for war is below the danger 
line.” Six years later, after Hitler's attack on 
Poland, General Marshall confessed: “The 
Army is probably less than 25 percent ready 
for immediate conflict.” 

Strange as it may seem, Generals Mac- 
Arthur and Marshall were not permitted to 
voice these same fears before congressional 
committees as a basis for larger appropria- 
tions, and the same holds true for spokesmen 
of the Navy and the Air Forces. Once the 
Budget Bureau, an executive agency, has 
passed upon—and pared—their requests for 
funds, the military authorities cannot ask 
for mere appropriations than the budgeteers 
have granted. 

On February 21, 1939, General Marshall, 
while appearing before the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee; described: thes operation 
and effect of this sort of ‘muzzling. When 
former Senator Logan, of West Virginia, 
pointed out that “Army officers had never 
made a fight before the committee for larger 
appropriations to do those things which 
should have been done,” the Chief of Staff 
replied: 

“May 1 answer that by saying that these 
representations have been made in the 
printed reports of the Secretary of War and 
the Chief of Staff. But when it comes to 
appearing before the committee, we are con- 
fined to the total amount authorized by the 
Bureau of the Budget. We have to make 
our fight there before we come here.” 

Because of this policy of censorship and 
secrcey, we legislated in darkness and ig- 
norance in the very years when the dicta- 
tors were arming for an attack on the de- 
mocracies. . 

From 1934 to 1940, inclusive, the War 
Department submitted budget requests to- 
taling $3,383,752,985 with the expectation 
that they would be forwarded to our com- 
mittee. But the Budget Bureau reduced 
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the military experts’ total to $3,084,316,144, 
or a cut of approximately $300,000,000. If 
the figures for the 1941 fiscal year are in- 
Cluded in this summary, the amount which 
the Budget Bureau took from the War De- 
partment’s estimate of its need reached the 


amazing total of $833,927,456. Over this same 
period our committee and Congress restored 
the sum of $352,588,695. It is pertinent to 
mention that these reductions were made 
during the years when Hitler, Mussolini, and 
Japan began to run amuck. 

It was not until June of 1944 that I was 
able to obtain data showing how the War 
Department's original requests for money 
had been reduced by the Budget Bureau. 
Then. of course, the question had only his- 
torical interest. 

These reductions constituted a definite 
handicap to the expansion and moderniza- 
tion of our armed forces. The primary 
charges against the Army's budget consists 
of money for pay, food, clothing, supplies, 
transportation, etc., and those items ate up 
almost every dollar appropriated during those 
years. Thus, the extra amounts that were 
disallowed would have financed experimental 
construction of Garands, artillery, tanks, 
armored vehicles, planes, and other weapons. 
Instead, the Army had to live on a hand-to- 
mouth basis, as successive Chiefs of Staff 
reported. 

Our committee and Congress, even though 
we did exceed the Budget Bureau’s alioca- 
tions, would have been far more generous 
save for the fact, as I have explained, that 
we were never allowed to know the amounts 
which the War Department had asked in 
the first instance. For the same reason the 
American people had no conception of the 
need for larger appropriations for defense, 
even though these might have necessitated 
higher taxes. 

In view. of the role whieh air superiority 
played in the defeat of the Axis, another 
example of the effect of withholding the 
facts from Congress and the people is per- 
tinent. It involves the failure to recognize 
and act upon trustworthy reports of Nazi 
Germany's growing strength in the skies. 
The report came from Maj. (now Col.) Tru- 
man Smith, who was our military attaché at 
Berlin. On the basis of nis surveys of Her- 
mann Goering’s accomplishments, he sub- 
mitted a sensational memorandum ‘<». the 
War Department on November 1, 1937. 

It consisted of 6 pages of written com- 
ment an. 28 pages of maps and tabulations 
or German air strength and production ca- 
pacity. He gave the names and sites of 23 
fac‘ories, ai © estimated their potential an- 
nual output at 6,000 planes. He placed their 
November 1937 strength at 1,800 first-class 
plane.. €00 in reserve and an unknown num- 
ber in depots. Emphasizing that these were 
conservative estimates, he added: 

“Germany is once more a world power in 
the air. Her air force ani air industry have 
emerged from the kindergarten stage. Full 
manhood will be reached within 3 years. 
* * * In November 1937, it appears that 
th: development of German air power is a 
Eurcpean fl enomenon of the first diplomatie 
importance.” 

Major Smit.:. predicted that Germany 
would gain “air technical parity with the 
Un:ted States in 1941 or 1942,” thus indicat- 
ing the date when Hitler might be ready to 
make war. He adder that if this country 
slowed down on development (industrial, not 
goverr mental), “German air superiority will 
be realized’ still sooner.” 

That truly alarming report was pigeon- 
holed; it was not submitted to any congres- 
sional committee. It was not until the fall 
of 1942 that I was able to obtain a copy after 
persistent efforts. However, in the spring 
of 1938, Gen. Henry H. Arnold, Chief of the 
Army Air Forces, introduced Col. Charles A, 
Lindbergh to our committee. He testified for 
2 hours on his inspection of Germany’s air 
establishment and industry, confirming 
Major Smith’s report in every detail. But 
only two pages of the Lindbergh testimony 
were allowed to be printed for public con- 
sumption. 





Meanwhile, for lack of this data, Congress 


continued to base appropriations for the 
Army Air Force on the old Baker report 
which provided for a total of 2,500 planes 
Since the life of a plane was then estimated 
at 5 years, our annual quota of new machi 

was only 500. As a result. we had less thar 
1,000 first-line planes when France sur- 
rendered. It was not until] after this cat 


trophce and the Dunkerque evacuation—3 
years after the warni1 our military 
attaché in that the required ex; 


sion and modernization of « 


1g from 





ur Air Force w: 
authcrized 
The third essential military reform wh 
recent history should ave impressed upon 
us, supplementing the need for a substitu- 
tion of frankness instead of secrecy on tl 
life-and-death subjects, is the permane 
maintenance of a balanced and impregnabl 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, together with 
constant research and experimentat n 
new weapons in our factories ard labora- 
tories. Whether we need universal military 
training or a comparable system is a ques- 
tion which the White House, the Congress 
and the military experts should decide or 


the basis of developing conditions throug] 
out the world However, if we take heec 
from the lessons we learned between World 
Wars I and II, there need never be another 
Pearl Harbor. 





The Return to the Poultry Producers Is 


Not. Causing Any High Consumer Cost 
of Fowl 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 15, 1946 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the following advertisement is 
similar to the many which have been ap- 
pearing in the newspapers of central 
Wisconsin. It plainly shows what the 
producer obtains for his chickens: 


LIVE POULTRY WANTE- 


Cent 
BE, Rs dice rte intnabicciaeralap dates ete ea 17 
BE 54a etatencndasstaancsea 20 
RE INO , cccnndeditiamamanewaa 18 


Heavy springers_------- i 23 


We don’t buy No. 2 chickens. 


Questions which are brought to mind 
by this advertisement are: 

First. Do you realize that these prices 
are getting pretty close to, if they are 
not below, the floor price of 90 percent of 
parity guaranteed by the Steagall 
amendment? 

Second. Do you believe the producer 
of this splendid food is obtaining too 
much per hour in producing the fowl at 
the above prices? 

Third. Do you wish to take the posi- 
tion that the producer is responsible if 
you pay more than you wish for chicken 
at the market place? 

Fourth. Can you think of any legiti- 
mate or legal reason why the Quarter- 
master General of the Army should be 
paying 38-plus cents per pound for’ 
plucked chickens at points South when 
they can be purchased in the Midwest as 
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cheaply as the above advertisement indi- 
cates? 

Fifth. Do you know of any rational 
person who believes the sale of fowl by 
a producer to any one purchaser should 
be limited to five birds?) The OPA say 
this should be done. 

Sixth. Is there any reason to keep a 
price ceiling on these birds, when they 
are selling at below cost and practically 
at or below the 90-percent parity support 
floor? 

Seventh. Do you know why these 
poultrymen have been and are sub- 
jected to such agency treatment when 
other farm products, even though there 
is a surplus of the commodity, are pur- 
chased at 130 percent of parity? Why? 

That is where agricultural politics 
enters into the picture. 

The ways of the New Deal are confus- 
ing and the longer they operate the more 
confused and frustrated they become, 





Presentation of a Silver Plaque to the 
Battleship “Missouri” 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 16, 1946 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
R»s:corp, I include therein an excerpt 
from the Lead Belt News, Flat River, Mo., 
for Friday, January 11, 1946, together 
with the text of the address of Gov. Phil 
M. Donnelly, of Missouri, and text of the 
address of Capt. R. H. Hillenkoetter, 
commanding officer of the battleship 
Missouri, given on the occasion of the 
presentation of a silver plaque to the 
battleship Missouri by the officers and 
men of the St. Joseph Lead Co., Sunday 
afternoon, January 6, 1946: 


{From the Lead Belt News, Flat River, Mo., 
of January 11, 1946| 


ABOUT 5,000 PEOPLE WITNESS PLAQUE PRESENTA- 
TION ON SUNDAY AFTERNOON 


An estimated 5,000 people crowded onto the 
area of the old Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation Building in Flat River, Sunday after- 
noon, as the $2,000 silver replica of the great 
seal of the State of Missouri was accepted 
by Captain Hillenkoetter, commanding officer 
of the U. S. S. Missouri, from Gov. Phil M. 
Donnelly. 

The ceremony, widely publicized in metro- 
politan newspapers, was attended by several 
State officials and naval officers and their 
families, officers and enlisted men of the bat- 
tleship, and officials of the St. Joseph Lead 
Co., whose employees conceived the idea and 
were donors of the 22-inch plaque made of 
native Missouri silver. 

President Clinton H. Crane, of the lead 
company, presided and introduced Senator 
Forrest C. DONNELL, Representative A. S. J. 
CARNAHAN, of thir district, Paul Manship, 
the designer of the plaque, and the officers 
and men of the Missouri. 

Before a crowd that was anticipating the 
biggest day the Lead Belt has seen for some 
time and started lining Main Street before 
noon—2 hours before the presentation— 
President Crane introduced Governor Don- 
nelly, who spoke in behalf of the State, this 


section, and the St. Joseph Lead Co. and its 
employees. The audience was representative 
of this entre area—people coming from Flat 
River, Est‘er, Elvins, Rivermines, Desloge, 
Leadwooq Frankclay, Farmington, Bonne 
Terre, Bisiuarck, Fredericktown, and several 
from St. Louis, in addition to many from 
rural areas here, to see the notables and wit- 
ness the presentation. 

Governor Donnelly, citing the record of the 
U. 8S. S. Missouri as paralleling that of Amer- 
ica in its invincibility, said that even though 
the battleship upon which the Japanese sur- 
rendered in Tokyo Bay on September 2 was 
named after our State, the battleship and 
its record should not be accepted as a matter 
of fact, but treated as an honor bestowed 
upon the State by “the greatest Navy in the 
world.” 

Capt. R. H. Hillenkoetter, commanding of- 
ficer of the battleship since November, ac- 
cepted the plaque as the crowd cheered and 
five scout planes from the battleship itself 
roared overhead. 

In response to the plaudits of the crowd 
as he and the governor posed with the plaque 
for pictures by St. Louis and local photog- 
raphers and a Paramount Newsreel camera- 
man, Captain Hillenkoetter spoke briefly on 
the accomplishments of the Missouri. 

He said that “although the youngest of our 
battleships, the war log of the Missouri shows 
participation in the operations against Iwo 
Jima and Okinawa and numerous bombard- 
ments of the main islands of Japan as well 
as accompanying carrier strikes against 
various portions of the Japanese empire.” 

The 45,000-ton dreadnought, which became 
the pride of the famous Third Fleet, is an- 
chored at New York from where the personnel 
who attended the ceremony came Saturday, 
arriving in Bonne Terre in time for a dinner 
given by the company. 

As President Crane introduced the be- 
ribboned officers and men who were members 
of the ship’s crew since it was commissioned, 
the crowd roared its approval as Eugene C, 
Rudy, Flat River shipfitter on the vessel, 
stood on his chair so that he could be seen 
throughout the crowd, and saluted his fel- 
low townsmen. 

Also invited were President Harry S. 
Truman and Senator Frank P. Briccs, who 
were unable to attend. Messages from the 
President and Navy Secretary James V. For- 
restal were read by Crane. 

The plaque was set beside the speaker's 
stand as the Flat River High School band 
and the crowd assembled. Accompanied by 
several members of the State Highway Patrol, 
Governor Donnelly and two other cars of his 
party drove up at 2 o’clock and was seated 
with State officials and their families on the 
left side of the speaker’s stand. To its right 
the Navy men sat. Behind them the heads 
of the divisions and other representatives of 
the company stood. 

The speeches, amplified by a public address 
system and recorded by a sound system for 
rebroadcast, were interrupted several times 
as the Navy planes “buzzed” the crowd and 
went over in formation, drowning out the 
speakers. 

The plaque was displayed after the cere- 
mony and for a half hour it was almost 
impossible to get near enough to see the 
beautiful casting mounted on teakwood. On 
Monday and Tuesday it was displayed at the 
city hall in St. Louis and then taken to 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York. 

It will adorn the ship’s wardroom as a 
permanent emblem after a period of display. 


[From the Lead Belt News, Flat River, Mo., 
of January 11, 1946] 


TEXT OF GOVERNOR DONNELLY’S SPEECH 


Mr. Crane, Cap.ain Hillenkoetter, officers 
of the Missouri, distinguished guests, ladies 
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and gentlemen, we meet here today on an 
historic occasion to take part in a ceremony 
of great interest to all the people of our 
State. We honor the Navy today and a 
great battleship of that Navy, and in doing 
this we pay tribute to those who wore the 
uniform of their country in the greatest of 
all wars; to those who fought heroically that 
we might live as a free people. 

To the United States Navy the people of 
Missouri join with me in expressing the most 
profound admiration. In the Atlantic and 
in the Pacific, on all the seven seas, the Navy 
conquered. Without the Navy there would 
have been no victory in Europe or in Asia 
and no surrender ceremony in Tokyo Bay. 
In all the annals of sea warfare there is no 
mcre inspiring chapter than the story of 
the United States Navy in World War Il. In 
all the pages of history there is no more 
fascinating account of the exploits of those 
who go down to the sea in ships. 

In this great war, which came to an end 
in Tokyo Bay a few short months ago, thou- 
sands of the gallant youth of Missouri donned 
the Navy be. From our homes there came 
forth a host of young men and women ready 
and eager to wear that proud uniform of 
their country. Throughout the world, wher- 
ever the Stars and Stripes were carried, the 
youth of Missouri were in the vanguard, 
battling shoulder to shoulder with their 
comrades. We honor them, in a very special 
way, in this ceremony. And to those who 
gave their all, to those who paid the su- 
preme sacrifice, we express our eternal grati- 
tude. To the loved ones of those who nobly 
lost their lives in the service of their coun- 
try we extent our loving sympathy. We join 
our prayers wtih theirs. Missouri will never 
forget its war dead. 

In that mightiest of navies, the greatest 
the world has ever seen, there was one great 
ship that stood out from all the rest. One 
of a group of giant craft, the largest of their 
kind, thy greatest of an armada of great 
ships, that one was the latest and the best 
That mighty craft was the magnificent Mis- 
souri, queen of all the navies of the world. 
The story of this superb, ultramodern stream- 
lined battleship is the story of America, in- 
vincible in its power. And in the career of 
this great ship—this giant of the sea—can 
be found convincing evidence of the hand of 
destiny; a destiny which reached its climax 
in the drama that hrought to a close the 
greatest of wars. The very construction of 
that vessel is representative of the stupen- 
dous power of this Union of States, this 
Nation of ours. ‘The fact that this Nation 
could build such craft is indicative of the 
strength and virility of America. Completed 
in time for action in the Pacific, the Mis- 
souri played its full part in carrying the 
bold fight to the enemy. In every engage- 
ment, and in every encounter in which this 
craft was called upon for action, the result 
was successful and a harbinger of that greater 
victory that was to come. At Iwo Jima, off 
the Kyushus, at Okinawa. off the island otf 
Hokkaido, and finally in the waters of the 
Japanese homeland itself, in the great in- 
dustrial area of Hitachi, only 60 miles from 
Tokyo, the great guns of the Missouri helped 
to blast’ the road to victory. And finally, as 
a magnificent climax to the career of a mag- 
nificent fleet, the mighty M‘ssouri, fighting 
flagship of Admiral Halsey, commander of 
the Third Fleet, rested at anchor in Toky: 
Bay. And on her decks the Once proud Japa- 
nese, now humble and beaten, signed the 
terms of surrender. Upon the deck of the 
battleship named for our own beloved State 
on that second day of September 1945 was 
written a glorious ending to the greatest 
struggle for freedom mankind has ever 
waged. History reveals no more significant 
event in all the years of the past. 

And so we are met here today in order 
that a fitting tribute may be paid by Mis- 
souri and Missourians to the Navy and to 




































































the battleship Missouri. As you have been 
informed, a Silver plaque, made in replica 
the great seal of the State of Missouri, 
vill be presented to the U. S. S. Missouri. 
tingly, indeed, this silver shield, which 
ears the seal of our proud State, was made 
rom Missouri silver produced from ores that 
were taken from the mines of southeast Mis- 
uri. In this presentation, and in the cast- 
1g of this shield, citizens of our State, the 
workers in the mines, in the mills, and in 
1e smelters, and those who work with and 
uide the destinies of the great mining com- 
ny which is sponsoring this event, pay a 
rthy tribute and one in which we can all 
in. In doing this, these citizens of ours, 
a larger sense represent all the workers 
f Missouri, all those thousands on the pro- 
juction front who paved the way for the vic- 
ory of our armed forces. The production 
nt, as you are well aware, laid the founda- 
tion for the triumph of America in this war. 
In that superb production effort Missourians 
did their full part. Their untiring, patriotic 
efforts, carried on with unswerving devotion 
and zeal, helped to produce the materials 
and the weapons of war in prodigious quan- 
tities. Missouri is proud of them, as it is 
proud of our men and women who were on 
the fighting fronts all over the world and 
on the seven seas. It is most appropriate 
that they should now make this gesture, and 
speaking through you should make this per- 
manent contribution, in the form of this 
historic silver shield, to the wartime records 
of our country 
It is also most appropriate that this token 
of our appreciation should be made of a 
Missouri mineral, one of an immense variety 
of Missouri products. The very fact that 
silver is mined in Missouri indicates most 
eloquently the richness and the diversified 
nature of this State of ours. Since 1879 
more than #¢3,000.000 worth of silver has 
been mined in this State. It should be 
more widely known that for centuries men 
have sought for silver in this area and that 
more than 200 years ago lead was mined in 
this section, which was to become a part 
the State of Missouri. In the years that 
ive followed Missouri has become one of 
the great mineral-producing States of the 
Union. While the total amount of silver pro- 
duction has been relatively small, this dis- 
trict has long been the greatest producer of 
id. During the recent war period this sec- 
n of our State supplied more than 30 
percent of all the lead mined in the Nation. 
The total value of lead produced by the 
mines of southeast Missouri exceeds the huge 
um of $850,000,000. In addition to the new 
lth created by these mines, some 3,800 
persons have been employed by the mines, 
mills, and smelters of the St. Joseph Lead Co. 
its subsidiary companies in southeast 
Missouri. And the mining industry center- 
this area is the principal means of 
port for more than 25,000 people. The 
i-meaning industry of Missouri has had 
ng and honorable record, and there 
uld be many more years of useful pro- 
( ion. You who are engaged in mining 
' be interested to know that at the pres- 
ent time steps are being taken to locate 
ew ore reserves in order that the lead-min- 
ndustry of our State may continue in its 
role of a leading producer among the States 
is Nation. A complete review of the 
in the offices of the geological sur- 
f the State of Missouri is now being 
in an attempt to obtain a description 
every reported and known occurrence of 
Misscuri It is hoped that this sur- 
reveal properties and prospects 
h will justify further drilling in Mis- 





ind so, in th's ceremony, the workers of 
eat industry in a great diversified State 


with me in the presentation of this 
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plaque. We appreciate the significance of 
today’s events, and we feel an humble pride 
that we can take part in this ceremony, A 
distinguished writer, a former Missourian, 
in describing the storm of welcome that 
Was accorded the Missouri, upon its arrival 
in New York Harbor after the war, said that 
it would have been the same had that might- 
jest of craft been named for any other 
State. Wein Missouri realize this. We know 
that the Missouri is a symbol of the might 
of our entire beloved country, and yet we 
will never forget that it bears the name of 
our State. May we always be worthy of 
that great honor. Our people for genera- 
tions to come will take note of it and will 
be proud, as we are today, that of all the 
States of the Union, Missouri should give its 
name to this great symbol of America. 

But we should be derelict, indeed, to all 
our deeper feelings and emotions if we did 
not recognize an even greater significance 
in these events. With the final surrender of 
the Japanese, the greatest of all wars was 
brought to a victorious close. The free na- 
tions of the world have conquered. Those 
who feared for the liberties of mankind can 
put aside that dread, and can turn their 
thoughts to the ways and the problems of 
peace. Let us be equal to those days and 
those problems. Let us anticipate the fu- 
ture, and our hearts and minds resolve to 
act with the same high courage and the 
same noble ideals with which our fighting 
men and women gave their services to their 
country. Let us give of ourselves to that 
nobler future for which the world is waiting. 

In that spirit, may this plaque, made from 
Missouri silver, reflect in its sterling charac- 
ter, its intrinsic quality, its purity and its 
beauty, the finer attributes of this great land 
of ours. Upon the great seal of the State of 
Missouri, appearing on this shield, are en- 
graved the words “United We Stand, Divided 
We Fall.” There is also engraved upon it 
the State motto, in Latin, which translated 
reads: “The Welfare of the People Shall Be 
the Supreme Law.” We commend these 
thoughts to the people of our Nation, to the 
officers and men of the battleship Missouri, 
and to posterity. They represent uur deepest 
feelings toward our country, toward the peo- 
ple of our own State, and toward the pecple 
of the United States of America This 
plaque is a worthy symbol of the best that 
we have to offer to our country. 

On behalf of the officials and employees 
of this great mining company, St oseph 
Lead Co., on behalf of the people of this pro- 
ductive mining district, on behalf of all the 
people of the State of Missouri, I have the 
honor and the privilege, Captain Hillenkcet- 
ter, of presenting this pleque to ycu as the 
commanding officer of the U. S. S. Missouri. 


TEXT OF CAPT. R. H. HILL.‘.NKOETTER’S ADDRESS 

In accepting this silver replica of the great 
seal of the State of Missouri, I do so not 
only for myself and these representatives of 
the U. S. S. Missouri here with me, nor 
for the remainder of the ship’s personnel 
not here, but for all these. and in addi- 
tion, in behalf of all those who have served 
aboard and for all those whose efforts and 
skills went into making the Missouri what 
she is. The men who provided the mate- 
rial for her, among them undoubtedly many 
of you, and those who built her are, though 
impossible to identify individually, just as 
much a part of the ship as those who man 
her. 

When the Missouri started for the Pacific 
after her commissioning she carried literally 
the hearts and hopes of her builders. The 
yard workmen who built her contributed 10,- 
000 pints of their blood to inaugurate a blood 
bank for the ship. Their keen and unficg- 
ging interest accompanied the ship through- 
out all of its service in the Pacific. 
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Although the youngest of our battleships, 
the war log of the Missouri shows participa- 
tion in the operations against Iwo Jima and 
Okinawa, and numerous bombardments of 
the main islands of Japan as well as accom- 
panying carrier strikes against various por- 
tions of the Japanese Empire. These ac- 
tions culminated in the signing of the formal 
surrender document on September 2 in Tokyo 
Bay. Our access to the Japanese homeland 
gave opportunities for securing reliable infor- 
mation as to conditions there, both by our 
observation and by conversation with Jap- 
anese Officials who no longer had the incen- 
tive to deceive either their enemies or their 
own people. It was at once apparent that 
while the damage to their cities and pro- 
duction centers by strategic bombing was 
fully as great as photographic reconnais- 
sance had indicated, the strangulation from 
our less-obvious but relentlessly effective sur- 
face and submarine blockade and from our 
carrier-based air attacks had been a decis:ve 
factor in the enemy's collapse. Their focd 
situation was critical and their remaining 
resources in fuel and in all strategic mate- 
rials were not less so 

Never before in the history of war has 
there been a more convincing example of 
the effectiveness of seapower than when a 
well-armed, highly efficient, and undefeated 
army of over a million men surrendered 
their homeland unconditionally to the in- 
vader without even token resistance 

True, the devastation already wrought by 
past bombings, as well as the terrible 
demonstration of power of the atomic bombs, 
augured nothing less for the Japanese than 
total extinction; yet without sea power there 
would have been no Saipan, Iwo Jima, and 
Oxinawa from which to launch these bomb- 
ings. True, the Japanese homeland might 
have been taken by assault in one final am- 
phibious operation of tremendous magni- 
tude, yet without sea power such an assault 
could not have been attempted 

Sea power is not a limited term. It in- 
cludes many weapons and techniques. Sea 
power means more than the combatant ships 
and aircraft, the amphibious forces, aid the 
merchant marine. It includes also the port 
facilities of New York and California; the 
bases in Guam and Honolulu; the factorie 
which are the capital plant of war; and the 
farms and the mines of Missouri and Illinois 
and all the other States which are the pro- 
ducers of supplies. All these are elem'nts 
of sea power 





Dependent upon imported food and raw 
materials. and relying on s¢ transport to 
supply her armies at home and abroad 
Japan lost the war because she lost command 


of the sea 





Now that the peace has been attained 
hope that the wish so elcquently expre d 
by Presid Trt at the launching the 
Miss¢ be fulfilled. Mr. Truman said 
“Ma ttleship Missouri and the other 
ships of the Navy do their full shar n be- 
half of the people of the Ul ed State 
mainta the peace hic 1 foll 
total v ory We shall d r best t 
out this hope with the re ’ I - 
tleships de not meke for ei r res 
War and peace con from f i 
hearts of me! 

Governor Donnelly, it with great pride 
that I receive from you this } jue, a rey i 
of the great seal of t ¢ t f Mis 
and on behalf of the cflicers and men of the 
U. S. S. Missouri I express ou ncere eppre- 
ciation and gratitude to t e conne da 
with the St. Joseph Lead C to all tl 
who conceived the ide te ll those 
mined and refined the silver, to all th 
contributed to its cost, and last, but cer 
not least, to Mr. Paul Mai ip who br 
the idea to such I lit n. 


i 
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The Governor of Ohio Speaks to tke 
Governor of Louisiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 16, 1946 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been a long time since the Governor of 
North Carolina said to the Governor of 
South Carolina certain pertinent things. 
You know what they were. From the 
standpoint of historical importance the 
letter which the Governor of Ohio, the 
Honorable Frank J. Lausche, wrote to His 
Honor the Honorable Jimmie H. Davis, 
the Governor: of Louisiana, is of tre- 
mendous importance. ‘While this letter 
was written November 28, 1945, the holi- 
day pressure must have denied it the 
publicity to which it was justly entitled. 
Whenever we get a man in public life 
who dares to take a stand against the 
selfish interests that are blocking the de- 
velopment of the St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project, I feel that he is en- 
titled to recognition and thanks on the 
part of the advocates of the seaway. 

Back in December 1945 I discussed this 
project and suggested the names of some 
prominent Presidential possibilities who 
either had declared themselves for it or 
were being urged to do so. I was led to 
co that because of reports that President 
Truman had a new Presidential yacht 
and other prominent people were inter- 
ested in it. This was back on December 
17. 19845, and my extension of remarks 
will be found in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, page A5602. I 
want to assure the Governor of Ohio 
that my omission of him as deserving 
honorable mention in the Presidential 
Yacht Club was entirely unintentional 
and veiy unfortunate. His letter to the 
Governor of Louisiana had not been 
called to my attention when I prepared 
my speech for December 17, 1945. I hope 
there will be no hard feelings on his 
part by reason of this omission. It is 
never too late to correct an error, and 
for that reason I am submitting here- 
with copy of his letter to the Governor 
of Louisiana, which needs no eulogistic 
remarks on my part. This letter speaks 
for itself. It reads as follows: 

GOVERNOR LAUSCHE OF OHIO WRITES GOVERNOR 
DAVIS OF LOUISIANA APOUT THE SEAWAY 
NOVEMIER 28, 1845. 


Hon. JIMMIE H. Davis, 
Governor of Louisiana, 
Office of the Governor, 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Dear GOVERNOR Davis: I received your let- 


ter written in respect to the St. Lawrence- 
Great Lakes seaway. I note your vieW that 
this project ought not to be built. 

My own view is that in the end any course 
that will develop a greater productive power 
of the Nation at a reduced cost will inure to 
the benefit of all people living within the 
Nation. 

There are many projects being contem- 
plated for irrigation, power, navigation, and 
water-supply purposes. In the Northwest, 
where great progress has been made through 
the construction of the Grand Coulee and 
Bonneville Dams, additional water impound- 
ments are contempiated. Other areas in the 


Nation are studying and contemplating sim- 
ilar projects. These projects on the surface 
would seem to prejudicially affect those com- 
munities that are not immediately benefited 
by them. But it is my belief that in the 
course of time, wealth-producing projects 
will be built wherever they are feasible and 
the people as a whole will profit because of 
their construction. 

If the cost of producing goods thut are 
manufactured on the Great Lakes can be re- 
duced, our ability to sell to the world will be 
improved. The more we, or other areas of 
our Nation, sell, the greater will be the 
gains that are made by the Nation as a whole 
in improving the economy and living condi- 
tions of all its people. 

I am firmly of the belief that the St. Law- 
rence-Great Lakes seaway ought to be built. 
Economically the country is wasting a rich 
resource by delaying the project. 

From the foregoing it is obvious that my 
views make it impossible for me to join with 
you in the course that you feel is the ad- 
visable one to follow. 

Sincerely ycurs, 
FRANK J. LAUSCHE, 
Governor. 


The foregoing letter, Mr. Speaker, is 
short but to the point. As I have indi- 
cated before, it is a clear indication of the 
fact that the great State of Ohio, which 
is rich in tradition, patriotism, and citi- 
zenship, is still in the forefront and ready 
to fight for constructive and worthwhile 
things for the people of the Republic of 
the United States. 





Representative Manasco Aszists Amvets 
in McLean Housing Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


EON. LUTHER PATRICK 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 16, 1946 


Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker. I ob- 
tained this time for the purpose of plac- 
ing in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Reccerp a statement by the national leg- 
islative director of the Amvets regard- 
ing House Joint Resolution 297 intro- 
duced by the Honorable CarTER MANASCO. 

The statement is this: 

REPRESENTATIVE MANASCO ASSISTS AMVETS IN 
M’LEAN HOUSING PROJECT 


(By J. H. Leib, national legislative director, 
Amvets) 


Representative Manasco, of Alabama, on 
January 14, 1946, introduced House Joint Res- 
olution 297, which asks for a clarification of 
the Surplus Property Act in regard to the 
sale of defense housing for veterans. 

Everyone tamiliar with the administra- 
tion of the Surplus Property Act knows that 
it has never functioned to the benefit of the 
veteran. Particularly, the act as it is now 
being interpreted by Government officials is 
working to the veteran's disadvantage. 
Amvets have founded a mutual housing 
corporation, and are endeavoring to pur- 
chase McLean Gardens, in Washington, D. C., 
and are running into all kinds of difficulty 
because the terms of the purchase are such 
that the highest dollar bids are only being 
considered. 

Obviously, such an interpretation of the 
act definitely works to the disadvantage of 
the veterans, for once having occupied the 
housing project, they must go through with 
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their bid, whereas the speculative purchaser 
may leave the Government holding the bag, 
after making an initial profit on the venture. 

The Defense Homes Corporation recently 
stated that the Surplus Property Board has 
required the acceptance of the highest fig- 
ure bid which ignores the greater security 
to the Government by ownership of the proj- 
ect by several bundred veterans as well as 
the veterans presumed preferential right to 
purchase surplus housing. Any contention 
that the Surplus Property Act requires ac- 
ceptance of such figures utterly disregards 
the rights of the veteran. 

That is why the Manasco resolution has 
been introduced 

Attached herewith are a number of news- 
paper clippings that appeared in Washing- 
ton newspapers and a copy of the mentioned 
resolution: 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
January 15, 1945] 


MANASCO BILL WOULD PROTECT VET PRIORITY IN 
HOUSING SALES 


The American veterans of World War II 
got an ally on Capitol Hill yesterday in their 
fight to purchase McLean Gardens when 
Fepresentative Manasco (Democrat), of Ala- 
bama, introduced legislation which would 
delay sale of the property. 

The measure, written as a joint resolu- 
tion, would prevent the conveyance of per- 
manent surplus housing to any private in- 
dividual pending congressional consideration 
of the “priorities which should be accorded 
veterans” and associations of veterans 

Manasco, chairman of the Executive Ex- 
penditures Committee. which wrote the sur- 
plus Property Act. said the legislation would 
be considered by the group “as soon as we 
can get around to it.” Meanwhile, he added, 
he doubted if the Federal Housing Agency 
would take any further disposal action. 

The Amvets, cheered by news of the new 
legislation which they hoped would give 
them time for formulation of complete 
financing plans, will meet tonight at 8 in 
the interior Department Auditorium to con- 
tinue discussions. 

[From the Washington Post of January 15, 
1945 | 


VETERANS PLAN M’LEAN OFFER 


The Amvet-sponsored Veterans Cooperative 
Housing Association will meet to draw up 
detailed terms of its bid for McLean Gardens 
at 8 p. m. today in the new Interior Depart- 
ment Auditorium. 

A Defense Housing Corporation spokesman 
said the Amvet coffer was too “general” for 
the board to consider. DHC action was with- 
held on the bids until Amvets could com- 
plete the information. 

“I don’t know how much more definite we 
can be in our offer,” Ray Sawyer, Amvet com- 
mander, declared last night 

“We have offered to pay a price fixed by a 
Government and an Amvet appraiser, or by 
a mutual appraiser if the two do not agree, 
with 10 percent of the purchase price as a 
down payment.” 

Ninety-nine bids were received by DHC, of 
which 58 were rejected as being too low. 
Forty-nine are under consideration. 

A joint resolution which would give indi- 
vidual veterans and cooperative association 
of veterans priorities in purchasing surplus 
permanent housing was introduced in th¢ 
House yesterday by Representative CARTES 
Manasco (Democrat), of Alabama. Senate 
introduction is expected today. 





House Joint Resolution 297 


Joint resolution clarifying the Surplus Prop- 
erty Act in regard to sale of defense hous- 
ing for veterans 


Whereas the regulations of the Surplus 
Property Administrator governing the sale 
of defense housing are being construed to 
permit the sale of such property and its use 
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by others than returning veterans of this 
war; and 
Whereas no loss of housing or of the funds 
the United States of America will be in- 
curred if such surplus defense housing is 
held from private sale pending clarifica- 
ion of the Surplus Property Act: Therefore 
be it 
Resolved, etc., That no surplus housing of 
a permanent character shall be sold or con- 
yed to private interests pending considera- 
tion by Congress of the priorities which 
should be accorded individual returning vet- 
erans and cooperative associations of veter- 
ans for the purchase and use of such housing. 





Text of Complaint Issued by National 
Labor Relations Board Against General 
Motors Corp. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. HOOK 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 16, 1946 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include in the 
RecorD the text of the complaint issued 
by the National Labor Relations Board 
against the General Motors Corp., al- 
leging that the corporation has at all 
times since August 18, 1945, “failed and 
refused and now fails and refuses to bar- 
gain in good faith with the union’”—the 
UAW-CIO. 

The complaint charges that the cor- 
poration, “though meeting with the 
union on numerous occasions since 
August 18, 1945, in pretended or pur- 
ported bargaining has engaged at all 
times since said date in a course of con- 
duct calculated to and having the effect 
of frustrating and avoiding bona fide 
bargaining on the union’s proposals.” 

This complaint, issued January 13, 
1946, was made in response to, and after 
investigation of, the UAW-CIO’s com- 
plaints of November 8 and November 27, 
the texts of which I inserted in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp January 14, at page 
A6 he first hearing on the NLRB 
complaint has been set for Monday, Jan- 
uary 28, in the city of Detroit. 

, The complete text of the complaint 
ollows: 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, BEFORE THE NA- 
TIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD, SEVENTH 
REGION—IN THE MATTER oF GENERAL MO- 
rORS CORP. AND INTERNATIONAL UNION, 
UNITED AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT, AND AGRICUL- 
TURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
UAW-CIO, Case No. 7-C-1496 

COMPLAINT 

It having been charged by International 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft, and Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers of America, 
(UAW-CIO), hereinafter called the Union, 
that General Motors Corp., hereinafter called 
respondent, has engaged in and is engaging 

certain unfair labor practices affecting 
commerce as set forth and defined in the 

National Labor Relations Act, 49 Stat. 449, 

herein called the act; the National Labor 

Relations Board, herein called the Board, by 

its regional director for the seventh region, 

as agent of the Board, designated by National 

Labor Relations Board rules and regulations, 

series 3, as amended, hereby issues its com- 


t 


laint and alleges as follows: 
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1. Respondent is a Delaware corporation, 
having its principal offices in the city of New 
York and in Detroit, Mich. Respondent is 
the largest manufacturer of automobiles and 
trucks in the United States. In 1941 re- 
spondent manufactured more than 1,800,000 
passenger-type automobiles. During the war 
respondent’s manufacturing facilities were 
principally devoted to the manufacture of 
many and varied items of ordnance, muni- 
tions, and military velicles for the armed 
forces of the United States. Respondent is 
now, and at all times mentioned herein was, 
engaged in the manufacture and assembly of 
automobiles, parts and accessories thereof, 
Diesel engines and aircraft motors, and in 
converting many of its plants from the man- 
ufacture of ordnance and military vehicles 
to the manufacture of the said automotive 
products. Respondent maintains and oper- 
ates manufacturing and assembly plants in 
many States of the United States, including 
California, Connecticut, Georgia, Indiana, 
Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Tennessee, and Wisconsin. 

2. A substantial proportion of the raw 
materials, exceeding 25 percent in value at 
practically every manufacturing and assem- 
bly plant of respondent, is obtained from 
sources outside the State in which the re- 
spective plant is located. Most of the prod- 
ucts of each plant are shipped to points out- 
side the State in which such plant is located 
or are delivered to another plant of respond- 
ent within the same State for incorporation 
in an assembly or subassembly or in a com- 
pleted automobil , truck, or engine, which 
completed products are directly shipped in 
substantial proportion to points outside the 
State or are sold and delivered to General 
Motors Sales Corp., a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of respondent, at the place of com- 
pletion and then shipped by the said sales 
corporation outside the State. Respondent’s 
normal operations cause a vast and almost 
continuous movement of commodities in in- 
terstate and foreign commerce. 

3. International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aircraft, and Azricultural Implement 
Workers of America (UAW-CIO), is a labor 
organization as defined in subsection (5) of 
section 2 of the National Labor Relations 
Act. 

4. Prior to August 18, 194), the Board, in 
numerous separate proceedings, had under 
ection 9 (c) of the act, certified to respond- 
ent in writing that the union had been des- 
ignated and selected as their representative 
by a majority of certain employees of re- 
spondent in a unit (or in each of two or 
more units) appropriate for the purposes of 
collective bargaining (the said unit or units 
being each defined in each such certifica- 
tion) and that the union was, pursuant to 
section 9 (a) of the act, the exclusive rep- 
resentative of all the employees in each such 
unit for the purposes of collective bargaining 
in respect to rates of pay, wages, hours of 
employment, and other conditions of em- 
ployment. Each of said certifications (is- 
sued prior to August 18, 1945) and the record 
of the proceedings before the Board in which 
it issued, are incorporated herein by reference 
as though fully set forth. 

5. The employees in each such unit here- 
tofore defined by the Board in its aforesaid 
certifications did, on August 18, 1945, and 
at ali times thereafter and down to the date 
hereof, constitute a unit appropriate for the 
purposes of collective bargaining within the 
meaning of subsections (a) and (b) of sec- 
tion 9 of the act. 

6. The union was on August 18, 1945, ard 
at all times since has been, the exclusive 
representative of all the employees of re- 
spondent in each bargaining unit described 
in the said previous certification of the Board. 

7. Respondent has at all times since each 
such certification recognized the union as 
the exclusive representative for purposes of 
collective bargaining of the employees in 
each such unit. Since the first such certifi- 







































cation of the union by the Board on or 


about May 29, 1940, respondent and the d 
have consolidated all negotiations and bar- 
gaining on subjects common to or affecti 


similarly all employees in all the said units 
8. On or about August 18, 1945, while 1 

spondent was engaged at its various 

as described in paragraphs 1 and 





the union requested respondent to uit 
collectively in respect to certain proposals 
made by the union in behalf of all of re- 
spendent’s employees represented by the 
union concerning rates of pay, wages, and 
other terms and conditions of employment 
of th: said employees, including a froposed 
general wage increase for all said employees 
Respondent has at all times since said date 
failed and refused and now fails and refuses 
to bargain collectively in good faith wita the 
union. Though meeting with the union on 
numerous occasions since August 18, 1945, 
in pretended or purported bargaining, re- 
spondent has engaged at all times since said 
date in a course of conduct calculated to 
and having the effect of frustrating and 
avoiding bona fide bargaining on the union's 
proposals. Without limitation thereto the 
said course of conduct has included the fol- 
lowing: 

(a) Respondent unreasonably delayed the 
commencement of any egotiations by re- 
fusing until on or about September 18 to 
meet with the union or to appoint a future 
date for a meeting for collective bargainir 
on the union’s proposals 

(b) Respondent unreasonably delayed a 
reply to the union’s proposals by failing and 
refusing to make any specific response to 
the said proposals or to any of them until 
on or about October 3, 1945, on which dat 
respondent rejected the union’s proposals 














in totc and without making any counter 
proposal. 

(c) On or about October ind be- 
fore any reasonable opportu been 
afforded the union for explan: rgu- 
ment in support of its prop dent 
caused identical letters copie 
o- certain enclosures ref d let- 
ters, to be seni to all empl é d 
by the uniun, each said lett - 
nature (or facsimile repres f 
of the manager of the plant wherein ) 
employee was employed. A copy of the i 
letter (lacking signature) is tached here- 
to, marked “Exhibit A” and made a part here- 
of by reference. The said letter and ¢« 
ures were calculated and designed to dis- 
credit the union in the eyes of the em- 
ployees represented by it, to undermine the 
confidence of the i employees in the 
union as their selected representative 
coerce and intimidat the employees into 
abandonment and repudiation of the ur 
as their representative for collective bar- 
gaining 

(dad) On various occasions since on or about 





October 4, 1945, respondent has dissem 
on a Nation-wide scale inaccurate, mislead 
ing, and ntrue statements concerning the 
proposals of the union Such statements 
have been distributed through the media of 
newspaper advertisements and radio broad- 
casting announcements The said state- 
ments were calculated and designed to under- 
mine confidence in the union by the em- 
ployees represented by it and to inculcate 
doubts among the said employees as to the 
veracity and integrity of the union officials, 
their designated representatives, and were 
calculated and designed to create a public 
opinion hostile to the union and as a result 
of such loss of confidence by employees and 
of such hostile public opinion, to compel the 
union to abandon its proposals. 

(e) At various times on and after October 
3, 1945, and up to and including the date of 
this complaint, respondent has, in the course 
of its pretended bargaining with the union, 
changed and shifted its position as to whether 
it did or did not rely on financial inability 
to accede to the union’s wage proposals as 














a reason for rejecting them, thereby per- 
plexing and confusing discussion with 
reference theret nd luding any con- 
tinuous rational bargaining. 

(f) Respondent has at all times refused 
and now refuses to bargain collectively with 
the ion in res its financial ability 
to pay the proposed by the 
union and ] though repeatedly 
requested by > union so to do, refused to 
produce or se to the union any of its 
books or records containing information 

to the question of its financial abil- 


relevant 
ty to pay the proposed wage increases and 
has at all times refused to furnish any such 
information to the union by production and 
osure of books and records or otherwise 
in any manner or form susceptible of veri- 
fication. Respondent maintained its re- 
to bargain in respect to its financial 
ability te pay the proposed wage increase and 
its refusal to produce or disclose such books, 
records, or information without regard to 
whether it was or was not currently asserting 
inability to pay the proposed increases as the 
reason for rejecting the union’s proposals. 

(g) On or about November 23, 1945, the 
union, having previously thereto (on or 
about November 19, 1945) proposed specific 
terms for submission of its wage proposals 
to arbitration, respondent rejected the said 
proposal without counter-proposal of other 
terms for arbitration. Respondent’s rejec- 
tion of the union's proposals was a rejection 
of arbitration on any terms. 

(h) On or about November 23, 1945, re- 
spondent withdrew an offer of a wage in- 
crease of approximately 10 percent which it 
had previously made during the course of 
its pretended bargaining. Respondent with- 
drew said offer for the reason that the em- 
ployees represented by the union had, as 
hereinafter set forth, exercised the right 
guaranteed by the act to engage in a strike. 

(i) From November 26, 1945, until on or 
about December 6, 1945, respondent refused, 
unless the union would modify its proposals 
in accordance with terms imposed by re- 
spondent, to meet, confer, or negotiate with 
the union because the employees represented 
by the union had exercised the right guaran- 
teed by the act to engage in a strike as here- 
inafter set forth. 

9. By the acts conduct set forth in 
paragraph 8 above respondent did engage and 
is engaging in unfair labor practices within 
the meaning of subsection (5) of section 8 
of the act 

10. The unfair labor practices of respond- 
ent as set forth in paragraphs 8 (a) through 
8 (f) above caused a strike on November 21, 
1945, by the employees represented by the 
union. The continuing acts and conduct of 
respondent, as set forth in paragraphs 8 (a) 
through 8 (i) above have caused the said 
strike to be prolonged and have prevented 
settlement or adiustment thereof, the said 
strike being current at the time of issuance 
of this complaint. The said employees and 
each of them have been entitled at all times 
since the commencement of said strike to be 
reinstated to their former positions in re- 
spondent’s empicy upon application therefor. 

11. By the acts set forth in paragraph 8 
above and by each of them respondent has 
interfered with, restrained, and coerced, and 
is interfering with, restraining, and coercing 
its employees in the exercise of the rights 
guaranteed to them in section 7 of the act 
and has thereby engaged in and is thereby 
engaging in unfair labor practices within the 
meaning of subsection (1) of section 8 of 
the act. 

12. The acts of respondent as set forth in 
paragraph 8 above, occurring in connection 
with the operation of respondent’s business 
as set forth in paragraphs 1 and 2 above, have 
a close, intimate, and substantial relation to 
trade, traffic, and commerce among the sev- 

ral States and have led to and tend to lead 
to labor disputes burdening and obstructing 
ierce and the free fiow of commerce. 





and 
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13. The acts of respondent hereinbefore 
set forth constitute unfair labor practices af- 
fecting commerce within the meaning of sec- 
tion 8, subsections (1) and (5), and section 
2, subsections (6) and (7) of the act. 

Wherefore the National Labor Relations 
Board, on the 14th day of January 1946, is- 
sues this, its complaint against General Mo- 
tors Corp., a corporation, respondent herein. 

HAROLD A. CRANEFIELD, 
Acting Regional Director, Na- 
tional Labor Relations 

Board, Seventh Region. 


EXHIBIT A 
LETTER SENT TO HOURLY RATED EMPLOYEES IN 


BARGAINING UNITS UNDER UAW-CIO NATIONAL 
AGREEMENT 


The employees of General Motors have 
been singled out by the international officers 
of the UAW-CIO to spearhead their attack 
on the country’s wage and price control 
policy. Accordingly, a strike vote is to be 
aken Wednesday by the National Labor Re- 
ns Board among all General Motors fac- 
employees under the UAW-CIO agree- 
ment. 

All of us would like an increase of 30 per- 
cent in our wages or salaries if all we had to 
do to get it was to vote for it. However, in 
this case you will not be voting yourselves 
a 30-percent raise—you will be voting for 
or against a strike. In such strike votes the 
vote is usually overwhelmingly in favor of 
the strike. Probably most employees who 
vote for a strike really don’t want one and 
hope the threat of a strike will be enough. 
But a majority strike vote invariably results 
in a strike. 

General Motors has endeavored to make 
clear its position and the necessity for re- 
fusing the UAW-CIO’s demand made August 
18, 1945, for a 30-percent increase in the 
present wage rates of all General Motors 
employees covered by the UAW-CIO national 
agreement. Mr. C. E. Wilson, president of 
General Motors, replied to the union on 
October 3, 1945, and advised the union of 
General Motors’ position on this demand. 
Becausé the welfare of the country is also 
involved, General Motors ran ads in news- 
papers throughout the country setting forth 
its position on this matter. 

I believe Mr. Wilson’s letter and the ad will 
be of interest to you so I am sending them 
along with this leter. Also included is a 
reproduction of a newspaper story which ran 
in the Detroit Times on Friday, September 
14, 1945. 

The same information was sent to all 
United States Senators, Congressmen, and 
State governors. 

I earnestly suggest that you take the time 
to read these because, as I said before, this 
strike vote may result in a long strike. 

If and when the strike goes into effect I 
sincerely hope that you conduct yourselves 
as law-abiding citizens, respecting the legal 
rights of others, and under no circumstances 
should you cause or permit damage to the 
plants and equipment with which you must 
earn your living when the strike finally ends. 
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Our Domestic Problems and the 
British Loan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. FOREST A. HARNESS 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 16, 1946 


Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 











marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing radio address delivered by me on 
January 7, 1946: 


Good evening, ladies and gentlemen, this 
is Congressman Forest HARNESS in another 
weekly report, brought to you from my home 
in Kokomo. 

This past week has been filled with con- 
ferences and visits with people from all parts 
of my district. These discussions have been 
all the more interesting because of our 
steadily growing domestic problems, and the 
necessity of finding an immediate solution to 
these critical issues. The home front labor 
picture continues to grow darker by the hour. 
Most cisturbing news of the past few days 
was the decision of the employees of the meat 
packing industry, and the workers of Western 
Electric to join the caravan of strikers. If 
all these employees join with the steel work- 
ers in a general strike, the Nation will be 
paralyzed. Is there any wonder that people 
in every walk of life are disturbed and un- 
easy about the days and weeks just ahead? 
There are many people who feel that legisla- 
tion is necessary to meet this most critical 
issue, and there are others who contend that 
the Administration has all the power and 
authority needed to protect the national in- 
terest in such a crisis. 

You may take whichever side of this ques- 
tion you want, but it is my guess that nothing 
will be done by the present administration 
until public indignation, approaching anger, 
is manifested by the American people 
Farmers are worried abcut their livestock in 
the event of the closing of the packing houses 
by strikes. They realize that if there is a rush 
to market hogs and cattle to beat the strike, 
the market will be glutted and prices will 
topple. They also realize that if they hold 
their livestock and the strike continues for 
any great length of time, that their losses will 
be equally as great through the increased 
cost of feed and labor. Veterans just re- 
turned from the war are wondering if they 
are going to be forced into idleness and de- 
prived of the opportunity of earning a living 
for themselves and their families. Thceu- 
sands of families now on short rations because 
of idleness in the auto industry too must view 
the future with a gloomy attitude. Smal! 
businessmen and retail merchants who very 
largely depend upon the big industries to 
supply them realize that they must also take 
an unwanted holiday if these strikes occur. 
Do you think that all this suffering, turmoil 
and strife will be enough to arouse public 
anger and force a more courageous national 
labor policy? If it doesn't, then the Ameri- 
can people will tolerate more imposition than 
I ever dreamed they would. It is readily un- 
derstandable that our people would hold their 
patience and submit to impositions and re- 
strictions of their liberties in time of war, but 
now that peace has been won they may be ex- 
cused if they revolt against a weak and vacil- 
lating administration that tolerates such 
reign of tyranny. This ominous outlook was 
not brightened in the least by the President's 
report to the Nation last Thursday night. He 
offered little hope and certainly no leadership 
for the American people in this dark hour 

As if these domestic worries were not 
encugh, we are informed in dispatches from 
administration leaders in ‘Vashington that 
the first order of business when the Congres* 
meets next week will be the matter of au- 
thorizing a four and a half billion loan t 
England. Apparentiy our leaders are moré 
concerned with the wa/fare of our European 
neighbors than they are with our own. It 
occurs to me that our own domestic problems 
are far more pressing and in need of con- 
gressional attention. The irony of this so- 
called loan to Britain is that Mr. Leski, Chair- 
man of the British Labor Party, now in charge 
of what our socialists continue to call “our 
mother country,” declared in a speech in 
New York that the American free enterprise 
system has been a total failure, while at the 
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same moment one of his countrymen 
15 telling our President that unless we can- 
led $25,000,000,000 of British lend-lease and 
ned England four and a half billion dol- 
rs more, his country would collapse. Does 
his make sense? It was free enterprise, Mr. 
ki, yes, the only free enterprise nation in 
rld, that won two wars and saved your 
ilistic neck. And moreover, the twenty- 
billions that we gave your socialistic gov- 
ment would have built 5,000,000 houses 
ur returning veterans at $5,000 each. 
same Mr. Laski, while still our guest in 
York, and while his colleagues were in 
shington wheedling billions of dollars 
1 ovr Government, said that free enter- 
ise and a market economy mean war; so- 
lism and a planned economy mean peace. 
Well, after all, hasn’t it been the so-called 
nned economy boys,” such as Hitler, Mus- 
lini and Tojo, who started wars? Indeed it 
is not the free enterprise nations which 
nned international conquests. 
The nerve of these Englishmen is un- 
bounded. They criticize our system of gov- 
ernment and at the same time demand our 
nty. They first demanded an outright 
rant of $4,500,000,000 and later reluctantly 
oreed to take the money as a loan, provided 
yave them free access to our markets. 




















argued the loan or grant is neces- 
because the war has so impoverished 

t Empire that she will be forced into 
a policy of economic isolationism unless 
America generously supports her in the re- 


construction period. State Department offi- 
who support this grant to Britain con- 
at it is necessary for our own in- 
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trial export trade, but the fact is, Ameri- 
r.arkets will absorb our entire production 


r at least 10 years.. I should also like to 
mind those who urge this huge grant of 
American property and _ resources, that 
3ritain has always preached free trade for 
ther countries, but is the worst offend- 

er in actually blocking free trade with other 
tions. Did she not, in the years just be- 
fore the war, when we were knocking down 
ur own trade barriers through reciprocal 
de agreements, maintain a trade killing 
empire preference system which was the es- 
t economic isolationism? Was she not 

id only to Germany in the support and 
ntenance of national cartels and trade 
monopolies? This loan, or gift, is not in- 
ded to help our industrial expcert trade. 
fe are the only nation in the world capable 
n yng enough to take over world trade. 
I pointed out once before on this program 
that to grant this huge sum of money to 


Britain, following our lend-lease gifts, would 
establish tre precedent and obligate us to 
make similar grants to Russia, France, China, 





nd a half dozen other nations. I do not 
lieve we have the wealth and the resources 
irry out such a program. We have re- 
cently joined and underwritten the Bretton 
Woocs “lan, which means that we will finance 
ige world stabilization fund and interna- 
ial bank. Here we obviously pay a major 
of the freight, and the British Empire 
| reap a major part of the advantage. You 
remember when this plan was .before 
Congress, we were assured that it would af- 
ford sufficient assistance for Europe to re- 
convert her peacetime economy. 
If this tremendous American prop is not 
sufficient to keep Britain afloat, certainly it 
it do the trick for a dozen other na- 
ns which are relying upon it. There is no 
xt that we are in the same international 
with Britain now. Events of the past 
tr 7 years, engineered by No. 10 Downing 
and our own White House, simply 
us no alternative, whether we like it 
But it should at least be our privi- 
in this situation to demand that our 
h companions at least pull their own 
weizht in the boat. 
.e critical shortage of housing continues 
ne of the major heedaches in the ccun- 
Every time a married veteran comes 


“hoy 
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home, the need becomes more acute. Real- 
estate men, home builders, and construction 
contractors tell me that building in our State 
is almost at a standstill because of the lack 
of lumber, brick, electrical equipment, in 
fact about everything that goes into a new 
home. They tell me that our wartime sys- 
tem of bureaucratic restraints ve stifled 
production practically from the tree standing 
in the fore-t, right down to the smallest lit- 
tle gadget in the new home. They say they 
are prepared to produce the largest volume 
of good housing in the history of the country, 
provided they are given the building ma- 
terials and released from governmental regu- 
lations and competition. They are fed up 
with controls and with crackpot theories, 
criticisms by professors, housing experts, and 
social planners, both in and out of Govern- 
ment. Well, maybe the President's new hous- 
ing czar will use some of the authority now 
granted to the Executive to crack the whip 
over OPA and other agencies that have cre- 
ated this housing bottleneck and get ma- 
terials flowing. Obviously no new legisla- 
tion is needed because the Office of War Mo- 
bilization and Reconversion has the author- 
ity to force OPA to grant price increases to 
insure production. Free initiative and free 
enterprise can do the job if give half a 
chance. 

As much as I agree with Chester Bowles, 
that rent controls must remain in critical 
areas until this bottleneck is broken, I think 
that the short-sighted policy of his agency 
has totally stifled all possible investment in 
rental home building. The man who ordi- 
narily puts money in rental property would 
simply be a “tee-total” fool to do so under 
the restrictions which OPA has imposed. 
And these same restrictions which discourage 
the private investor, are denying hundreds 
and millions of homes to individuals who 
desperately need them today. We really 
need about 20 times as much new housing 
as we shall be able to produce this vear. 
Do you think we shal! get it under the pres- 
ént restraints which make it impossible for 
the average real-estate investor to break even 
on the money he has tied up in real estate? 
Well, that answer ought to be cbvious. When 
an investor starts losing money, he is going 
to start pulling out. 

And while on the subject of OPA, I want 
you to know of other complaints that are 
continually coming to me from small busi- 
nessmen, who complain that established 
manufacturers are given ceiling prices often 
less than cost of materials, while new manu- 
facturers of inferior competing goods are 
given higher ceilings. Well, OPA says these 
are isolated cases, but recently in Washing- 
ton, the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 


tion began hauling in the evidence—suit- 
cases, fabrics, toy blocks and scooters, elec- 
tric irons and heaters, dresses, blouses, 


aprons. robes, enough to fill up a committee 
room the size of a small barn. All were 
labeled and bore the sign in stand-out red 
lettering, “The consumer pays.” Hundreds 
of people visited this display, and to just 
mention a few, there were two blouses dis- 
played, one good, the other obviously poor 
quality. Asign read: “Blouse made by estab- 
lished manufacturer A, at a ceiling price of 
$2.50. Blouse is well finished, taped seams, 
one-piece sash, shaped front. OPA permits 
him to make only restricted numbers, not 
nearly enough to meet the demand.” The 
other sign: “Blouse made by newcomer (that 
is, new manufacturer) gets the highest ceil- 
ing of all, $12. Finish poor, seams pinked, 


sash is pieced, edging is chain stitched.” 
Another table of toys had two children’s 
scooters. One was a big oter with foot 





pads, stand, 10-inch wheels, a bell brightly 
painted, stands a good foot higher than its 
rival. The other was drab, no stand, wheels 
4 inches high. The big scooter was tagged 
“OPA ceiling $1.92... The inferior product 
held the line at $3.75. It was apparent 
throughout the exhibit that no line is being 


held, general disorder in business is pro- 
moted, many old firms being crushed, new 
ones given a sort of royal grant to take their 
places. Is there any wonder that small 
manufacturers and purchasers complain to 
me about such OPA practices? In spite of 
all these complaints and injustices of war- 
time controls and restrictions, the President 
recently urged that all price control must be 
continued beyond June 30 next year I won- 
der if much of our labor-management 
trouble, and the dissatisfaction of so many 
people, does not spring from these wartime 
controls that the President would continue 
in the peacetime era? 

These are some of the problems that will 
give us plenty of headaches in the weeks to 
come 

That's all, folks, until 
Same time, 


next week at this 





Criminal Code 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 16, 1946 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following report made on my 
behalf as chairman of the committee on 
the criminal code by Charles J. Zinn, a 


member of the committee, before the 
section on criminal law at the annual 
convention of the American Bar Asso- 


ciation held at Cincinnati, Ohio, on De- 
cember 17, 1945: 


REPORT TO THE SECTION ON CRIMINAL LAW ON 


H. R. 2200 (79TH CONG.), TO REVIS CODIFY 
AND ENACT INTO LAW TITLE 18 OF THE UNITED 
STATES CODE ENTITLED “CRIMES AND CRIMINAI 


PROCEDURE” 

The bill H. R 
enact into law title 18 of the United State 
Code, entitled “Crimes and Criminal P: 
ure,” having been unanimously reported to 
the House of Representatives by the Com- 
mittee on Revision of the Laws, is now pend- 
ing in that body. Inasmuch as this is the 
first effort since 1909 to revise the 
criminal laws, it is appropriate that seriou 
consideration be given to it by the section on 
criminal law of the American Bar Associa- 


2200, to revise, codif' nd 


tion. In his message to this section last year 
the Attorney General of the United States 
said: 


“During ihe past year another undertak- 
ing of great interest to the bar has been in- 


augurated by the Committee on Revision of 





the Laws of the Hcuse of Represent 
I refer to the revision of the Federal C1 
Lews which will eventually replace the ¢ 
inal code of 1909. A preliminary draft of 
part 1 of the revision, relating to crim 

has been printed and will be f 
by drafts of parts Il, III, and IV, relating 








respectively to criminal procedure, prisons 
and prisoners, and juvenile delinquency 
Despite the enactment of many new law 


aud the amendmen* 





viously in existence 1 no codi- 
fication of the Federal criminal laws for 35 
years. In edopting a new Federal criminal 
code, the Federal Government will be follow- 


ing the excelle 
of which are now equipped 
criminal codes and penal 


their citizens A detailed 


it example of the States, m« 


laws govert 


liminary craft is presently being made by the 


Criminal Division, 
forwarded to the 
mittc.. Again 


and its 
reviser and 


I suggest that the section 


owed shortly 


with modern 
tudy of the pre- 
comments wll be 


House com- 
yn 
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crim.nal law may find it desirable to scruti- 
nize the preliminary draft of the proposed 
revision and t. submit to the House com- 
mittee and to the reviser its suggestions and 
comments relative to this matter.” 

The Criminal Division of the Department 
of Justice prepared a memorandum to the 
Committee on Revision of the Laws in which 
it stated: 

“Vhere is vital need of a revision and re- 
codification of Federal criminal laws. The 
action of the House Committee on Revision 
of the Laws in undertaking the project is 
exceedingly well-advised and should receive 
support and recommendation. The commit- 
tee and the revisers, to who.x. the actual task 
has been entrusted, have performed their 
function in a highly competent manner. It 
is suggested that the proposed revision should 
be approved and its enactment into absolute 
law recommended. 

“It is important that the revision, when it 
assumes final shape, should be enacted into 
absolute law rather than be placed in the 
same status as that of present title 18, United 
States Code, which is only prima facie law. 
The enactment of the revision into absolute 
law would obviate the burdensome task of 
referring to the original Statutes at Large 
and tracing the exact text of every criminal 
statute through numerous volumes whenever 
occasion arises.” 

The existing Federal criminal laws are now 
set forth largely in title 18 of the United 
States Code, although there are additional 
penal provisions which are integral parts of 
over-all legislation relating to taxation and 
national banks, for example, which are classi- 
fied to the respective titles of the United 
States Code concerned with those subjects. 
Wherever feasible, H. R. 2200 has transferred 
those penal provisions from the other titles, 
so that the new law will contain all penal 
provisions as far as possible. 

Betore discussing the provisions of H. R. 
2200 it seems desirable to present briefly the 
background of the existing criminal code and 
the urgent need for a revision. Title 18 of the 
United States Code is based principally upon 
the Criminal Code of 1909, and you will have 
notised that the 1909 code section numbers 
are set out in parentheses after the number 
of the section in title 18. Congress did not 
preserve the code structure set up in 1909 
and almost immediately thereafter enacted 
penal provisions which were amendatory of, 
or inconsistent with, the provisions of the 
1909 code but did not specifically amend or 
repeal those provisions. One of the results 
of that method of legislating was that in pre- 
paring title 18 of the United States Code in 
1925 it became necessary to abandon the nu- 
merical arrangement of the 1909 code and 
to insert the later provisions wherever they 
logically fit in. Another effect of such legis- 
lation is that the Statutes at Large now con- 
tain provisions which either duplicate or are 
inconsistent with provisions of the 1909 law 
which were not specifically repealed and are 
therefore still on the books—often requir- 
ing a judicial determination as to whether 
they are still in force. 

H. R. 2200 is a comprehensive bill of almost 
500 pages, in which section 1 sets forth the 
new code and the remaining sections amend 
provisions outside the proposed code and 
specifically repeal existing law which is incor- 
porated in or inconsistent with the new 
code. 

The lawyer will immediately recognize that 
the proposed code contains an altogether dif- 
ferent arrangement from present title 18, 
which employs the arrangement originated 
in the Crimes Act of 1790 and carried over 

to the Revised Statutes and the 1909 code. 
Because of the limited criminal jurisdiction 
of the Federal Government, the original 
Classification of crimes was according to 
offenses against the existence of government, 
etc. Such a classification, while logical in 
a broad sense, is not conducive to easy access 
to the particular provision sought. In the 











code proposed by H. R. 2200, there is a dif- 
ferent principle of classification adopted, 
similar to that used in many of the State 
penal codes, namely, the alphabetical ar- 
rangement of crimes. A helpful feature of 
the arrangement of the 60 chapters is that 
only odd numbers are used at present, leav- 
ing room for internal expansion by the in- 
sertion of a whole even number. without in- 
terfering with the alphabetical order in the 
event of later legislation defining a new 
crime. In order to permit the adoption of 
an alphabetical arrangement, new general 
provisions have been added defining the 
Federal jurisdictional limits. 

Discrepancies in punishment provisions as 
to misdemeanors and felonies in existing law 
have been corrected in the proposed code. 
For example, there are more than a score of 
sections now in the law defining a crime as 
a misdemeanor but providing a felony pen- 
alty, i. e., imprisonment for more than a 
year in a penitentiary. Section 1 of the pro- 
posed code defines felonies, misdemeanors, 
and petty offenses according to the penalty 
provided. 

Because the existing law has grown in a 
rather haphazard fashion there are, in al- 
most 100 instances, inconsistencies in the 
amount of punishment provided for in crimes 
of comparable gravity. These inconsisten- 
cies have been resolved by increasing punish- 
ment in 16 sections and decreasing it in about 
70 sections. 

Simplicity of language has been achieved 
throughout the proposed code without harm 
to the substance. For example, a proposed 
penalty provision reads as follows: 

“Whoever violates this section shall be 
fined not more than $500 or imprisoned not 
more than 6 months, or both.” 

Compare that provision with the existing 
law contained in section 394 of title 18, 
reading: 

“For each evasion or violation of, or fail- 
ure to comply with any provision of sections 
391-393 of this title, any person, firm, corpo- 
ration, or association, upon conviction there- 
of, shall be punished by a fine of not more 
than $1,000 or by imprisonment for not more 
than 3 months, or both.” 

It should be noted here in a revision and 
codification of existing law, under the prin- 
ciples of statutory construction mere changes 
in phraseology are not deemed to change the 
law as it stood prior to the revision, so that 
fears of changes as a result of simplifying 
and clarifying language may be allayed. Of 
course, changes in the amount of punish- 
ment provided or other changes in substance 
are legislative in character and do change 
the existing law. 

In many instances several sections of ex- 
isting law have been consolidated into a 
single section, thus eliminating repetitions, 
redundancies, and overlapping. 

In the present law the general conspiracy 
statute provides a punishment of up to 
2 years’ imprisonment or a fine of up to 
$10 000, or both, regardless of the punish- 
ment provided for commission of the offense 
itself. The result is that a person convicted 
of conspiracy to commit a misdemeanor is 
subject to a felony penalty, while conviction 
of a conspiracy to commit a most heinous 
felony carries with it the same penalty as 
conspiracy to commit a misdemeanor, except 
in those cases where there is a special con- 
spiracy statute. In the new code there is a 
general conspiracy provision which takes 
into consideration the gravity of the sub- 
stantive crime which is the subject of the 
conspiracy. 

Part II of the proposed code deals with 
criminal procedure. It should be of in- 
terest to the bench and bar to know how 
this subject is handled in view of the Su- 
preme Court’s proposed Federal Rules of 
Criminal Procedure which have been re- 
ported to Congress by the Attorney General. 
There are a number of substantive matters 
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relating to criminal procedure which are not 
properly the subject of court rules and these 
have not been incorporated in the proposed 
rules by the Supreme Court. The code pro- 
posed by H. R. 2200 contains all these statu- 
tory provisions as sections of part II. As 
to the matters covered by the proposed rules 
part II of the code furnishes them with sec- 
tion numbers and catchlines in their logical 
order, but instead of setting out the text uf 
the rules there are merely cross-references 
to the rules themselves. The reason for this 
is that, although it is desirable to have the 
statutes and the rules in one place, 
inasmuch as Congress has restored to the 
Court its rule-making power, there should 
be no suggestion by the incorporation of the 
text of the rules that Congress intends + 
enact the rules into law. When the code 
is enacted into law the text of the rules wi)! 
undoubtedly be carried as notes to the re- 
spective sections of title 18 of the United 
States Code referring to them and the con- 
venience of the bench and bar will be thus 
best served. 

Part III of the proposed code is entitled 
“Prisons and Prisoners” and in this part the 
program of simplifying the present law 
carried out. 

Part IV deals with youthful offenders and 
although no substantive change is made in 
existing law the arrangement of the chapters 
makes it easily adaptable to future amend- 
ments. 

A distinctive feature of H. R. 2200, and one 
which has too often been lacking in other 
proposed revisions, is the specific repeal ot 
existing laws which are .nconsistent with. or 
incorporated into, the new code. This fea- 
ture is also carried over into the field cov- 
ered by the proposed rules of criminal proce- 
dure. The advantage of the specific repeal 
is readily appreciated by the bench and bar 
and needs no elaboration here. The chaos 
and bewilderment created by a _ revision 
which does not specifically repeal existing 
laws will be totally eliminated in this case 

Brief reference should be made in this 
report to the procedure adopted by the Com- 
mittee on Revision of the Laws in the prepa- 
ration of this bill. The committee engaged 
the services of the West Publishing Co., of 
St. Paul, Minn., and the Edward Thompson 
Co,, of Brooklyn, N. Y., law publishing com- 
panies which have served in the preparation 
of each edition and supplement of the United 
States Code. The editorial staffs of the com- 
panies were augmented by William W. Bar- 
ron, former Chief of Criminal Appeals in the 
Department of Justice, as reviser. They also 
procured the services of an advisory com- 
mittee consisting of Floyd E. Thompson, for- 
mer chief justice of the Illinois Supreme 
Court; Justin Miller, associate justice of the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and John T. Cahill, former 
United Stites attorney for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York. They also had as special 
consultants Alexander Holtzoff, now United 
States district judge for the District of Co- 
lumbia, and George F. Longsdorff, of Cali- 
fornia, both of whom are members of the 
Supreme Court Advisory Committee on Rules 
of Criminal Procedure. All worked closely 
with the chairman of the House Committee 
on Revision of the Laws, Congressman Eu- 
gene J. Keogh, and the committee's counse!, 
Charles J. Zinn and John F. X. Finn. 

Conferences of the advisory committee 
and special consultants were held at which 
the drafts of the bill were thoroughly studied. 
No change in substantive law were made 
without their concurrence. 

A public hearing was held during the 
Seventy-eighth Congress on H. R. 5450, the 
predecessor of H. R. 2200. At that hearing 
Justice Justin Miller stated: 

“It has never been my privilege to work 
with a research and editorial group more 
conscientiously devoted to the task und:r 
way. * * * Asa judge I was concerned 




























































































implification and clarification of lan- 
._ the removal of ambiguities, uncer- 
ies, duplication, redundancy, and con- 
flict. To the achievement of this objective 
al board was conscientiously and 
ctively alert. * °* ®° 
With respect to chapter titling and ar- 
I ement and the arrangement of sections, 
I 1 that a very substantial improvement 
= 


+ 
t 





l 1 ta 
been worked out. * 

a consequence of all this I am ready 
t y that the result is the best product that 
could be expected. * * * Considered asa 
e it must be noted also, that absolute 
ction should not be asked for or ex- 
1in a work of this kind.” 


I 
Your committee on the proposed criminal 
code respectfully urges that the section on 
criminal law epprove the bill H. R. 2200 to 
ré e codify, and enact into law title 18 of 


United States Code, entitled “Crimes and 
Criminal Procedure,” and advocate its 
prompt enactment by Congress. 

Respectfully submitted, 
COMMITTEE ON CRIMINAL CODE. 
EuscENneE J. KeocuH, Chairman, 
CuHarRLes J. ZINN. 
WILLIAM W. BAREON. 


Food for 1946 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 16, 1946 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I submit a copy of an address de- 
livered by me over the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, Tuesday, January 1, 
1946: 


Ladies and gentlemen of the radio au- 
dience: A happy New Year to you all. 

The subject assigned me for discussion is 
Food in 1946. 

My first statement will, I hope, meet with 
your. unanimous approval, It. is this, the 
focd situation will not be as bad in 1946 as it 
was in 1944 and 1945. What the focd situa- 
tion will be in 1946 depends largely on 
whether the producers, the processors, and 
the distributors of food will again be ham- 
pered by governmental regulations and re- 
Strictions, or whether they will be permitted 
to operate with the freedom that is necessary 
to produce adequately and to distribute ef- 
ficiently 

The doctrine of enforced scarcities advo- 
cated by those who killed the pigs and plowed 
the crops under has been thoroughly dis- 
credited) But some of those who advocated 

unnatural theories are still in high 
positions in Jashington. Full, free, ade- 
guate precuction of focd commodities is 
on!y sane and sensible doctrine. Nobody 
ever got fat on scarcities, and nobody ever 
went hungry on ahundance. 
The Government should not engage in the 


food business except to prevent scarcities 

a to assist in distribution of surpluses. 

the food business is the greatest business 
in the world. More money is invested in 
focd than in any other commodities—and 
™ pecple are engaged in this business 

in any other. 

There are four great groups vitally inter- 
; ‘ted and actively engaged in the food busi- 
_First, the producer group. This includes 
an producers of grains, vegetables, meats, 


and dairy and poultry products. 
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Second, the processors. This group in- 
cludes the canners, the meat packers, the 
creameries, and ice cream makers. 

Third, the distributors. his group in- 
cludes the transportation agencies and the 
wholesalers and the retailers. 

And fourth, the largest group of all, the 
group that includes all of us—the consumers. 
The best interest of the consumers is the 
most important factor in this great business. 
The consumers’ interest has been sadly neg- 
lected. 

There is a natural sequence of relationship 
between these four great groups. The person 
in whom the producer should be, and is 
most vitally interested, is the ultimate con- 
sumer. And the ultimate consumer is 
vitally interested to know that the producer 
of his food is not unduly hampered. 

Food is like a river. If it is not inter- 
rupted it will flow naturally from its source— 
the producer, to its destination—the con- 
sumer. 

Therefore, the function of Government is 
to encourage the natural flow of food by re- 
moving unnecessary regulations and obsta- 
cles, and to guarantee adequate production 
that there may be no inadequate consump- 
tion. It must not be forgotten that the 
most helpless, as well as the most numerous, 
of these four groups is the consumer. 

There has been great advancement in the 
production and processing of food. In the 
early days of our country. 90 percent of the 
people were engaged primarily in the produc- 
tion of food. Now about 20 percent of our 
people can produce sufficient food for us— 
and about 10 percent can do the processing 
and distributing. 

Production has been increased by improved 
machinery and by the use of fertilizers and 
adoption of more scientific methods. Food 
processors have made great advances in pack- 
aging and preserving. and in refrigeration. 

The Food Study Committee, of which I am 
chairman, has been giving consideration to 
plans to make available to the consumer new 
and better methods of preparing and using 
food. Much food value is wasted. Consum- 
ers should understand the relative vitamin 
and caloric value of the varicus fcods. This 
is a field in which science can render a great 
service to the people—for it is a sad fact that 
there are still many people in the world who 
are urdernourished. Many of these can be 
found in cur onw country. 

The Department of Agriculture has made 
some progress along this line—but not 
enough. All food is produced to be con- 
sumed. The fact that millions of dollars’ 
worth of food spoils every year in our coun- 
try, while some of our own people are under- 
nourished, proves that there is a great field 
for improvement in methods of focd con- 
sumption. 

Every year for the past 7 years we have had 
very favorable weather conditions. Provi- 
dence was geod to us. Weather is normally a 
25 percent factor in food preduction. Be- 
cause of record-breaking good weather con- 
ditions—and because of improved machinery 
making it possible for the producer to plant 
his crops faster and harvest them faster— 
we have been blessed with bumper crops 
every year for the past 7 years. If we should 
encounter a bad-weather year in 1946 we 
might have some trouble. Our production 
is so wide and varied, however—and our 
capacity to substitute one food for another 
is so much greater now than formerly— 
that with the unhampered cooperation of 
all food agencies, we should be able to reduce 
greatly the danger of food shortages because 
of bad weather 

During the war we had many serious food 
situations. Much of our trouble was due to 
fallacious policies and unwise and inefficient 
administration. 

A great mistake was made in fixing price 
control at the consumer level. We tried to 
regulate the river by damming up the mouth. 


- quar.tities of eggs; 
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— 
n the small 


This put the greatest burden 
g 


man—the butcher and the grocer. To try to 
equalize prices we paid many billions of 
dollars in subsidies. But the butcher d 


the grocer did not get any of these subsidies. 

From this condition, created by the Gov- 
ermment, rose the greatest system of b k 
markets the world ever saw Law-abiding 
businessmen lost their profit 











of business The black L 

big business. He violated the law—pe 
paid him exhorbitant prices—and his profits 
were tremendous. 

There are two factors that formerly « - 
tributed mightily to a successful focd busi- 
ness One w efficient distribution The 
other was quality f merchandise Many 
thousands of successful grocers and bu - 
ers, who had made t!] lves successful by 
courtesy and cleanliness and _. efficient 
methods, were forced out of business by 
ruthless regulations Those who wrote the 


regulations gave no considera 


or quality. Quality was 
price ; 

When the Go 
to fix the 
cherished 


tion to courtesy 


subordinated to 


vernment gets the 
prices of commodity, our 
system of free enterprise will be 
gone and socialism will scourge us 
Let us see how this price fixing is 
ing some of our foods today. 

Why is it that in spite of a high produc- 
tion of milk this year we can get little or 
no butter? Why couldn't you get butter for 
Christmas? Here is the reason. The price 
of butterfat in milk is higher than the price 
of butter. The farmer can get more for the 
butterfat if he sells it in the milk than he 
can if he takes the trouble to separate the 
cream or to make the butter. The Govern- 
ment in 1945 paid the milk producers a sub- 
sidy of about $700,0C0,000 in order to hold 
the price of milk down. It took money out 
of one man's pocket to pay for another man's 
milk. It took money out of the butter man’s 
business and put it into the milkman’s busi- 
ness. Our butter supply in 1945 has de- 
pended on the frice fixers in Washington 
What will happen in 1946 will depend largely 
on whether Congress permits frice fixing of 
foods to continue or whether it 
OPA control over food products 

Wheat about sugar for 1946? In 1943 and 
1944 it was pointed out to the Government 
price fixers that a dire shortage of sugar was 
imminent. The excuse was that there were 
no ships to bring sugar from Cuba. This was 
not true. Millions of pounds of sugar mo- 
lasses were poured into ditches in Cuba. 
Millions of pounds of sugar went to waste, 
millions of housewives vent w 
sugar. All this was due to unwise 


authority 


every 


affect- 


abolishes 


: 
and ithout 


attempts 


to fix prices We will have a shortage of 
sugar in 1946, but it should not be as bad 
as 1943, 1944, ard 1945 


Let's talk a little about chickens and eggs. 
In 1944 the Government purchased great 
150.000,000 dozens of ezes 


proper were all 





in one purch: 
spoil These spoiled were 
a carload. The Government guessed wrong. 
Today the Government price fixers are guess- 
ing again 

Here is the story: Because 
were kept off the market for such a long 
time in 1944 and 1945, it was-only natural 
that the production of chickens would in- 
crease. .Now the number of hens has in- 
creased so that there is a threatened over- 
production of eggs in the next few months. 
To avoid this, the Government is trying to 
reduce the number of hens. They hesitate 
to order the killing of hens, as they did the 
pigs, so they are trying to reduce the number 
of hens by cutting off feed supplies to poul- 
try growers. Feed manufacturers have been 
asked to cut down their production of chicken 


wed to 


eggs sold for 


beef and pork 





feed. If they refuse to do so voluntarily, they 
will probably be ordered to do so 
Forcing chicken grcwers to reduce their 


flocks by cutting off their feed supplies is 
an example of bureaucracy in action. There 
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is plenty of feed in this country. 
face the situation as statesmen and business- 
men—and not follow the lead of inexperi- 
enced theorists. 


Why not 


There are many coffee drinkers in our 
country. No coffee is produced in the United 
States. It is likely that in 1946 you will 
continue to pay 33 cents a pound for coffee 
that ought to be selling for 23 cents. OPA 
price regulations prevent the better grades 
of coffee from coming to this country. Coffee 
importers have to operate under a quota. 
We are paying $24,000,000 in subsidies to 
secure even inferior coffee. That’s why you 
pay 33 cents for 23-cent coffee. 

The food industry and the Department of 
Agriculture and Congress are much con- 
cerned about the disposition of our future 
food supply. The matter of surpluses is 
bound to present itself. This is not only a 
problem of business methods, it is a matter 
of statesmanship—both national and inter- 
national. From the days of the McNary- 
Haugen bill, 25 years ago, down to the pres- 
ent, no satisfactory solution has been found 
for the disposition of surpluses. A surplus, 
though small, can disrupt the market for 
that commodity. The great necessity for 
food supplies in the war-torn countries of 
the world offers an outlet for these threat- 
ened surpluses for this coming year. 

It may be necessary for the Government 
to set up some kind of an agency that will 
be empowered to take over our agricultural 
surpluses and trade them for the surpluses 
that other countries have of commodities 
that we need and can import. 

The Food Study Committee to which I have 
referred is giving this matter serious con- 
sideration. 

Although the problem of surpluses may be- 
come an important one, still the problem 
that is presently before us is to rehabilitate 
our food business in our own country so 
that it can again operate as a great free 
industry—the better to produce and dis- 
tribute adequate supplies of food of the 
highest quality, in a free over-the-counter 
market. Black markets thrive only when 
legitimate business is hampered by unwise 
restrictions. 

Nineteen forty-six will be a great year if 
industry and labor compose their differ- 
ences—and if the Government takes gov- 
ernment out of business. 





Has Ownership Any Rights? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DUDLEY G. ROE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 16, 1946 


Mr. ROE of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include herewith an editorial 
from the Democrat and News, of Cam- 
bridge, Md. 

The editorial follows: 

HAS OWNERSHIP ANY RIGHTS? 


Only Congress can remodel our one-sided 
and ineffectual labor laws so that they will 
represent fairness and equality. Under pres- 
ent labor legislation, all manner of biased 
rulings have been secured by labor leaders 
against industry. Abuses have become so 
odoriferous that they have finally reached 
the public’s nostrils. 

One of the latest moves of labor leaders to 
alienate public as well as congressional good 
will is their attempt to compel executive or 
supervisory employees of companies to join 
labor unions. This is nothing more nor less 


than an attempt to gain control of manage- 





ment without any financial obligation or re- 
sponsibility. 

If managerial and supervisory employees 
can be forced into unions, management might 
as well turn the industries over to the unions 
to operate, for there would be no one left on 
the side of management to represent the 
owners. If Congress fails to correct this sit- 
uation, there will be no more freedom of 
enterprise in the United States. 





A Letter From a Soldier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 16, 1946 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, under lea’e to extend my remarks 


in the Appendix of the RecorD, Iincludea - 


letter received from a soldier at Belem, 
Para, Brazil. 

Mr. Speaker, the Army charts show 
that on January 1 there were 18,000 
soldiers, mostly from the air wing, in 
Africa and the Middle East. The letter 
I am inserting in the Appendix of the 
Recorp is from a soldier in the air wing 
and he wonders why he is being kept in 
Brazil. He even suggests that the ports 
are being kept open so the “brass” in 
Washington can fly down with their 
C-54’s and M-17’s, and use that port as a 
stop-over to Rio, for a vacation at Gov- 
ernment expense. Apparently that is be- 
ing frequently practiced by the Army. 
This letter gives another reason why a 
great many soldiers are disgusted with 
the present demobilization plans of the 
Army. 

The letter follows: 


BELEM ParRA, BRAZIL, December 26, 1945. 
Hon. A. L. MILLER, 
Kimball, Nebr. 

DEAR MR. MILLER: My father sent me your 
answer to his letter. It brought several 
things to my mind. So I thought I would 
write to you. 

First, I am not writing this on my own 
behalf. Eut for all the rest of the boys in 
this wing that are wasting precious time 
here in Brazil doing nothing. We have lost 
enough of our best years already. Maybe I 
shouldn't say lost, for we have brought peace 
for a time. We pray it is an everlasting 
peace. 

Your statement, “I don’t understand what 
he is doing in Brazil anyway.” she fact is 
we are doing nothing. These are ATC bases 
which have served their purpose. There are 
no more aircraft passing through here to the 
States from ETO or CBI. The green project 
ended last September. There are no sol- 
diers being hauled through here to their 
homes. Yes, I sternly believe that the South 
Atlantic Wing, ATC, has served its purpose. 

It is true the number of men in this wing 
has been greatly reduced since the close of 
the green project. But there are a lot of 
men left here doing absolutely nothing. 

It is costing a lot of money to keep this 
base open. Looks to me there are more 
useful places to spend Government money. 

Most of us feel we are playing defense on 
@ political football team. Just holding fast 
until some commercial airlines can get usage 
rights on these bases. We feel we are right 
in this belief because there seems to be no 
other conceivable reason. 

There are very few people in the United 
States that know we are in Brazil. 
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I might add this. These bases made it 
nice for the brass in Washington. They can 
hop in a C—54 or B-17 or any plane in fact 
but they like the big ones, and fly to Rio for 
& 2-week vacation at Government expense. 

I am 27, will be 28 in March, been mar- 
ried 4 years, lost our first child at birth. 
I have the best wife in the world to go 
home to. 

If you can tell us a logical reason why this 
wing is being kept open we will be grateful 
to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
A SOLDIER IN BELEM Para, Braziu. 





James E. Moss 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 16, 1946 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, I 
include therein a letter which I received 
from Admiral R. R. Waesche relative to 
the outstanding record of service of a 
civilian, James E. Moss, during the war 
pericd: 


UNITED STATES Coast GUARD, 

Washington, D. C., December 18, 1945. 

Hon. ScHuYLER O. BLAND, 

Chairman, Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, D. C 

My Dear Mr. BLanp: As Commandant of 
the United States Coast Guard, which is re- 
sponsible for the regulation of the merchant 
marine, I wish to bring to your attention the 
outstanding record of service of a civilian 
during the war period. 

So far as I know, there does not exist at 
present any appropriate way in which such 
service to the Nation performed by a civilian 
in wartime can be properly recognized. Un- 
der these circumstances it seems most appro- 
priate to bring this record of service to the 
attention of the four committees of the Con- 
gress which are ihterested in commerce and 
the merchant marine. 

Prior to our entry into the war it was 
foreseen by the Coast Guard that merchant 
shipping and especially tankers would be 
vital to our service of supply. Arrangements 
were therefore made under which Mr. James 
E. Moss, manager of one of the large United 
States tanker fleets, would be available from 
time to time for consultation. 

The importance of this service to the war 
effort was so apparent a few months after we 
had entered the war that I requested his 
full-time service as my consultant. Accord- 
ingly Mr. William R. Boyd, Jr., president of 
the American Petroleum Institute, arranged 
for the raising of a fund by the petroleum 
industry for the defraying of the wages and 
all expenses of Mr. Moss. 

Since that time Mr. Moss has been con- 
stantly available to the Coast Guard for con- 
sultation, and during this period his con- 
tribution to the successful prosecution of the 
war with special reference to the safety of 
life and the security of ships has been ou‘- 
standing. 

Examples of his contribution to the wer 
effort are as follows: 

(a) He created and developed the system 
which was established for the reporting and 
analysis of war casualties to merchant ships. 
On this system of casualty analysis the Coast 
Guard based its program of greater wartime 
safety which resulted in the saving of may 
lives of seamen. Based on the same casual'y 

















analyses, Mr. Moss prepared many safety pro- 
cedures and methods which were printed and 
distributed to our merchant ships in large 
numbers. 

(b) He made the original draft of the 
national code of regulations for the security 
of vessels in port which was signed by the 
President in 1942. This code provided the 
basis for the protection of all of our ship- 
ping in all of our ports during the war 
period. From the day it became effective 
until it was revoked at the conclusion of 
hostilities it was never found to need cor- 
rection. 

(c) He rendered outstanding assistance in 
establishing the policy for the investigation 
of the failure of welded ships and he carried 
a large part of the great responsibility which 
was unavoidable in developing methods for 
preventing such failures. 

(ad) He developed the ballasting handling 
procedure for naval and merchant vessels, 
preparing the general orders and methods 
for avoiding the pollution of our harbors and 
rivers by oil. 

He brings to a conclusion this valuable 
record of service to the country on this De- 
cember 31. 

Very sincerely, 
R. R. WAESCHE, 
Admiral, U. 8. C. G., Commandant, 





Postage for Newspapers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DUDLEY G. ROE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 16, 1946 


Mr. ROE of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a letter I received from 
Mr. G. Arthur McDaniel, of th. Federals- 
burg Times, Federalsburg, Md. 

Inasmuch as the Post Office Commit- 
tee has before it the question of postal 
rates for newspapers, this letter is very 
instructive. It shows that the Federals- 
burg Times, a weekly newspaper in my 
district, with a circulation of about 2,000, 
during the war “ve the Government 
24,271 inches of free space. This repre- 
sents more than 162 pages and, at the 
regular advertising rates, would amount 
to over $8,000. The information is 
broken down into different items and, I 
think, makes very instructive reading. 

The letter follows: 


THE FEDERALSBURG TIMES, 
Federalsburg, Md., December 31, 1945. 
The Honorable Duptry G. Roz, 
Sudlersville, Md. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: As a member of 
the important Post Office Committee in Con- 
gress, which we understand had under con- 
sideration a bill to greatly increase costs of 
postage for newspapers, we thought perhaps 
you might be interested in the following data 
‘compiled in our office. 

Che Federalsburg Times, during the period 
of the war, contributed no less than 24.271 
inches of space to the war activities with- 
ut 1 cent of compensation from the Federal 
Government. 

Broken down into classifications this space 
included 2,434 inches on rationing publicity; 
1.456 inches on civilian defense; 322 inches 
on Salvage; 807 inches on bond-drive -pub- 
‘icity; 776 inches on recruiting and war 
charities; 3,686 inches on morale butiding 
and servicemen activities; and 14,800 inches 
in direct war-bond advertising. 
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This represents more than 162 pages, which 
had they been billed at the regular adver- 
tising rate would have amcunted to over 
$8,000. 

In addition to the above we have always 
published without cost the Federal Gov- 
ernment announcements on post-office and 
civil-service examinations and also infor- 
mation from the War Department on matters 
of rivers and harbors. 

We feel that in consideration of the above- 
mentioned extensive educational and pub- 
licity program which newspapers are glad to 
perform as a public service that our Govern- 
ment should be willing to continue its pres- 
ent nominal rates for postal service on sec- 
ond-class permits. 

Will you be kind enough to write me a line 
or two expressing your views on this matter. 

With all good wishes for a most prosperous 
and successful New Year, we are, 

Sincerely yours, 
. G. ARTHUR McCDANIEL. 





A Social Creed for All Americans— 
: Part I 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 16, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, on Decem- 
ber i, 1945. at Buck Hil! Falls Inn, Cresco, 
Pa., the department of Christian social 
relations and local church avtivities re- 
ported to the woman’s division of Chris- 
tian service of the board of missions 
and church extension of the Methodist 
Church on the many problems facing us 
today. 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion the report 
made by these women displays such 
height and depth of feeling and com- 
prehension and has such wide social 
scope and appeal that it could well be a 
challenging program for any major po- 
litical party. 

To those of my colleagues on either 
side of the aisle who wish to know where 
the conscientious American stands on 
many a controversial issue today, I rec- 
ommend a close scrutiny of the social 
creed of these Methodist women. Here 
is the conscience of America at work. 
Neither communism, with its regimenta- 
tion, and its godlessness, nor reaction, 
with its laissez faire, and mere lip service 
to Christianity can take any comfort 
from this document. This is as compre- 
hensive and as Christian a program as 
any Member of this House is likely to 
come upon in this session of Congress. 
These are the things in which American 
women of good will are interested and 
wish to see accomplished in order that 
peace should come to America and to the 
world. 

The report follows: 

Report oF THE DEPARTMENT OF CHRISTIAN 
SoctaL RELATIONS AND LocaL CHURCH ACcTIVv- 
ITIES TO THE WOMAN'S LIVISION OF CHRISTIAN 
Service, Cresco, Pa., DECEMBER 1, 1945 
The year 1945 has brought one world- 

shaking event after another, making an un- 

precedented impact on the life of this Nation, 
and on the whole world. The death of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, the San Francisco Confer- 
ence, the expulsion of the atomic bomb, the 
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cessation of hostilities, and finally the steps 
toward the formulation of peace treaties, 
and plans for the initial meeting of the 
agencies of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion—all have brought new questions, fresh 
opportunities, and enlarged responsibilities 
on both the domestic and the international 
front. 

The problem of reconversion after the war 
is upon is. The nerves of the Nation are taut 
with fear of unemplovment. Labor and 
management find themselves on opposite 
sides of a guif of misunderstanding at many 
points. Both are powerful pressure groups 
The forces of labor have demonstrated a new 
dynamic tn wartime. The demand for ful) 
employment, full production, and full pay 
will be relentless in the days ahead. The 
church is called upon to live its social creed 
which proclaims “the right of labor to or- 
ganize and bargain collectively.” 

The demobilization program for both serv- 
ice personnel and war workers will bring in- 
creased race tensions all over the country 
Seeds of race riots are evident across the 
land. Jim Crow patterns of many years 
strnding have been disturbed in the war 
period. The new day calls for a new way of 
life where the Negro, the Mexican, the Jew 
or the Japanese-American can secure and 
keep a job commensurate with his skill with- 
out fear or hurt. The Christian Church is 
in a position to lead the way in creating s 
conscience that means justice for all 

In these times the institution of the family 
is gravely threatened. Widespread social and 
economic adjustments have resulted in in- 
creased frustration and insecurity. Social 
drinking, gambling, and cheap amusements 
daily furnish personal escapes and create na- 
tional degeneration. 

During the past 4 years the peoples of the 
Allied Nations banded themselves togethe: 
to win a military struggle against fascism 
in the world. That job has been accom- 
plished, leaving the aftermath of the most 
destructive war in history. and powerful 
nations, the victors, filled with fear of one 
another. Collective action for peace is not 
as easy as collective action for war, either 
on the home front or in the international 
scene. The appalling hunger, starvation 
and utter misery now existing in Europe and 
Asia involving millions of human beings 
calls for immediate relief. 

The Christian Church must generate a new 
sj iritual power and continue to work to cre- 
ate a public conscience that will act for the 
best welfare of all people in our Nation and 
the world. Therefore, the Department of 
Christian Social Relations and Local Church 
Activities recommends continuing action in 
the following areas: 

1. The full cooperation and active partici- 
pation of each member of the local society 
in all phases of the crusade with special 
emphasis on stewardship in 1946. 

2. That the woman’s society of the local 
church cooperate in undergirding the church 
program for youth, student, and adult groups 
in developing Christian fellowship through 
@ program of social, recreational, hobby, and 
cultural activities. 

3. That we continue to serve uprooted 
people, returning service personnel, con- 
scientioue objectors, and new church mem- 
bers, by study of the special needs of these 
groups and cooperation with other com- 
munity agencies that can help meet thesx 
needs. 

4. That we promote a two-way relationship 
between the church and community agen- 
cies by becoming familiar with these organ- 
izations and their programs, cooperating with 
them on matters of common interest, urging 
church Women to serve on community com- 
mittees and to participate in the work of the 
agencies, and interesting women related to 
such organizations in the program of the 
Woman's Society and church. 

5. Continued work for the removai of un- 
fair voting restrictions. 
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6. Continued work for equalization of edu- 
cational opportunities for all peoples in the 
United States regardless of race, creed, or 
place of residence 

7. Support of legislation to prevent lynch- 
ing, and development of means of insuring 
equality of protection before the law. 

8. Opposition to compulsory universal 
military training. 

9. International control of atomic power. 

10. Building of public understanding that 
international economic cooperation is neces- 
sary to the survival and prosperity of the 
American economy as opposed to the present 
trend toward economic isolationism. 

11. Support of conscientious objectors and 
their dependents, now and after demobiliza- 
tion. 

Some organizations, including the Commis- 
sion on World Peace of the Methodist Church 
are urging President Truman to grant ‘am- 
nesty on Christmas Day to the 3,500 men in 
prison for “conscience sake.” Personal let- 
ters to the President will evidence a desire 
to implement religious freedom. 

12. Complete participation of the United 
States in the UNRRA program in the light 
of the priority of the whole relief problem. 

To allow criticism of specific failures of 
UNRRA administration to prevent full sup- 
port is inexcusoble. 

18. Cooperation with public and private 
agencies seeking to meet postwar problems 
of the community, and with the provisions 
of the GI bill of rights and Public Law 16 
for veterans’ education, home and business 
ownership. 

14. Study wage scales and conditions of 
workers, child-labor practices in the com- 
munity working toward more adequate laws 
and better enforcement of existing laws. 

15. Acquaintance with the practices of 
State Departments of Labor in the Adminis- 
tration of unemployment compensation, lest 
pressure groups bring about discrimination 
in the administration. 

Example: The women in one conference 
found in 1 week 276 skilled and semiskilled 
Negroes not allowed unemployment compen- 
sation by State Department of Labor, when 
they refused to accept the offered jobs of 
domestic service at $5 to $9 per week. 

16. Attention to our own employment of 
domestic service and to the employment 
standards of maintenance of clerical and 
professional workers in the local church. 

17. Study of the concrete possibilities of 
socially significant uses of war plants and 
other war properties in the communities 

Nllustration: In one State, church and civic 
groups procured a war plant to be used as 
a tuberculosis sanatorium, and in another 
State the use of a war plant for specialized 
Negro education has been suggested. 

18. That we continue to work for the 
principles and proposals in the original form 
of the following bills promoting full employ- 
ment, full »roduction, full pay, full security, 
prevention of inflation: Extension Social Se- 
curity Act and national medical program 
(S. 1050, H. R. 3293), minimum wage bill 
(S. 1282, H. R. 3837), emergency unemploy- 
ment compensation bill (S. 1274, H. R. 3891), 
maternal and child welfare bill (S. 1318), 
equal pay for equal work bill (S. 1178), Per- 
manent :'air Employment Practice Commit- 
tee (S. 101, H. R. 2232), full employment 
bill (S. 380, H. R. 2202), national housing 
bill (S. 1842); for adequate appropriation for 
FSA and OPA, and the extension of the Price 
Control Act beyond its expiration date, June 
3u, 1946 

19: Continued action of the jurisdiction 
standing committee of Christian sacial rela- 
tions and local church activities in the study 
of and work for improvement in State laws 
regarding law enforcement and aicohol con- 
trol and pubiic welfare, and that local so- 
cieties continue to plan family conferences 
in their communities, acquaint themselves 
with factors in the community working for 


and against spiritual security, and provide 
family participation experiences within the 
church which will strengthen family life. 


GENERAL 


We recommend: 

1. An approved study in the field of alco- 
hol education. 

2. That each jurisdiction sponsor a 3-day 
seminar on a regional basis on the alcohol 
prcobiem. 

. * ’ - . - 


3. That a national seminar on Christian 
social relations and local church activities 
be held at DePauw University, Greencastle, 
Ind., July 3 to 17, 1946, with a program 
emphasis on “Rural Community Living and 
Changing Social Frontiers.” 

That invitations for representation at and 
participation in the seminar be sent to home 
and foreign departments and the home and 
foreign divisions. 

That the seminar be jointly planned and 
sponsored by the department of Christian 
social relations and local church activities 
and the bureau of town and country work of 
the home department. 

4. That the department provide an in- 
formal study in the area of International 
Relations and World Peace, centering around 
relationship between the United States and 
Russia with a view so creating sympathetic 
understanding and good will between the two 
countries. 

5. That we use the study material on the 
Social Creed, by Dr. Karl Quimby, appearing 
in the June and July (1945) issues of Adult 
Student, as an informal study. 

6. That the department publish an Infor- 
mation and Action Bulletin to be issued bi- 
monthly and mailed from the Cincinnati 
office to the conference secretaries of Chris- 
tian social relations and local church ac- 
tivities for channeling to the local societies. 

That the woman’s division suggest to con- 
ferences, in view of the necessity for the 
bulletin, that they see that the districts 
and/or conferences provide sufficient funds 
to carry forward promptly the mailing of 
these bulletins. 

7. That local societies make a study of the 
civil-rights laws and their enforcement in 
the respective States of our Nation. 

8. That the department prepare a free 
question-answer leaflet for study by the local 
society on postwar employment of women, 
and a pamphlet questionnaire to be called 
An Inquiry to determine gains made during 
the war in the area of race relations 

9. That jurisdiction, conference, and dis- 
trict organizations seek to provide a culti- 
vation fund adequate for the promotion of 
the program of Christian social relations 
and local church activities by the juris- 
diction, conference, and district secre- 
tates. “* |S 


THE CHURCH’S MINISTRY TO THE FAMILY 


The department recommends: 

1. That local societies initiate or cooperate 
in plans for services in Christian counseling 
in the local church and community by study- 
ing ways and means of counseling, and by 
working with the pastor to make community 
services in family counseling available where 
needed. 

2. That the local societies in cooperation 
with the Crusade for Christ and other agen- 
cies in the church, provide the kind of educa- 
tional experiences which will enable parents 
to enrich and stabilize family living by the 
use-of the family altar and, by giving re- 
ligious significance to the varying aspecis of 
family life. and utilizing them for worship ex- 
perience. 

3. That the local society work with its town 
or county board of education to have courses 
in the public schools on courtship, marriage 
and parenthood, and that. similar courses be 
added in schools of the woman's division. 

4. Support of the principles and proposals 
in the Patman housing bill (to prevent specu- 
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lation in sale of old housing, to reestablish 
allocation of scarce building materials for 
houses costing $6,000 to $8,000, and to insure 
the availability of real estate at fair prices 
for home building). 

5. That we work for a continuation of rent 
control, and work to insure that increased 
cost of manufacturing be absorbed, wherever 
possible, along the line without increasing 
cost to the consumer. 

6. Work for legislation that would lift the 
income of the small farm and farm laborer 
and would conserve our resources of land, 
water, and forests. 

7. Work for legislation that would provide 
for the Federal control of the United States 
Employment Service. 
~ 8. That in accordance with Methodist long- 
standing support of collective bargaining as 
expressed in the social creed, we oppose all 
current efforts to weaken rights of labor 
and management to arrive at mutually satis- 
factory agreements through collective bar- 
gaining. 

9. That we recognize the urgent necessity 
to be alert to the gravity of the situation 
accompanying the demobilization of Negro 
service personnel, as evidenced in increased 
racial tension, lynchings, mob violence, and 
deplorable discrimination in employment, 
education, and housing. That we work with 
other community groups to eliminate the 
causes of tension and correct these injustices 

That we be alert to and cooperate with 
other agencies to combat the rise of repres- 
sive organizations once again often cloaked 
in religious phraseology, such as the Ku Klux 
Klan, the 1 Am, Pree En*erprise, the Chistian 
Front, the Commoner Party, etc. 

10. That we favor legislation that would 
place Indian affairs in the same regular Gov- 
ernment bureaus, departments, and courts 
which deal with the affairs of the white man, 
and we suggest 

That women in the local church in com- 
munities where Indians are found in the 
population work for participation of the 
Indian in local, State, and National elections. 


WORLD ORDER 


1. As the United Nations Organization 
stands now at the threshold of actual ex- 
istence, we recommend: 

a. Immediate «ction oy the div sion, and 
by local women supporting the full partici- 
pation of the United States in the organi- 
zation by the grant of the necessary author- 
ity to our representative and by making 
available specified military forces. 

b. Also long-range study of the progress ot 
the United Nations Organization and en- 
couragement and support of the humani- 
tarian and Chr':tian principles irherent in 
the Charter, and full economic cooperation. 

2. Whereas the whole relief problem is 4 
priority on the humanitarian conscience of 
the world, we recommend that Methodist 
women write the President and the State 
Department requesting adequate allocations 
of food and supplies to Germany and Japan 
through the American Army of Occupation, 
and urge our Government to make it pos- 
sible for private and church agencies to 
enter enemy countries for relief services 
immediately. 

3. We recommend that Methodist women 
supplement UNRRA by immediate and gen- 
erous response to every call of United Pro- 
testant agencies for food and clothing. (At 
present these should be sent to United 
Church Service Center for Europe, New Wind- 
sor, Md.; for Asia, Modesto, Calif.) 

4. We recommend that we ask the Gov- 
ernment to define objectives with referenc 
to the kind of economy the United Nations 
are enforcing on the conquered nations. 

5. We endorse the principle embodied in 
the bill introduced by Senator J. WILLIAM 
FULBRIGHT which proposes that credits estab- 
lished through the sale of surplus war prop- 
erties abroad may be used for the promotion 
of international good will through the ex- 








change of students in the fields of education, 
culture, and science. 

6. That women throughout the church 
take advantage of every opportunity, through 
such agencies as the World Federation of 
Methodist Women, to develop better relations 
among women of all countries by encourag- 
ing an exchange of visitors—these to come 
from Europe a. well as Asia, and to include 
former enemy countries; and that through 
the federation information be given to the 
women in local societies of the presence in 
their locality of these visitors, and of stu- 
dents from other nations, so that invitations 
to their homes, opportunities for participa- 
tion in community life, and other courtesies 
be extended to them. 


THE FOLLOWING SPECIFIC SUGGESTIONS INDICATE 
POSSIBLE WAYS OF WORKING IN SOME OF THE 
AREAS LISTED ABOVE 


1. Participation of local societies in the 
program of local units of such organizations 
as the Conference of Christians and Jews, the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, the Urban League, and other 
interracial or interfaith groups. 

2. Basie to international cooperation and 
the extension of Christian fellowship is the 
cultivation of new people in the community 
regardless of race, culture, or economic status 
through home-calling, cooperating with 
church departments and community organ- 
izations. 

3. That local secretaries seek a conference 
with pastors on the work of the Christian 
social relations and local church activities 
committee as suggested through activities 
for 1946 and the information and action 
bulletin 

4. That conference, district, and local sec- 
retaries of Christian social relations and 
local church activities acquaint themselves 
with and make use of material available for 
their work from the board of education and 
the United Council of Church Women. 

5. In order to channel into the church the 
valuable experience and training of women 
who have been volunteers in wartime services 
we suggest that local women give careful con- 
sideration to an adequate interpretation of 
the importance of the church’s program and 
the ways their particular skills and interests 
could be of the greatest use to the church 
and the greatest satisfaction to the indi- 
vidual. 

6. In order to improve their approach to 
volunteer leadership training in the church, 
local women might study, observe, or cooper- 

te in volunteer leadership training courses 
of community agencies. 

That members of local societies be helped 
to bring to bear the Christian approach to 
questions discussed in the secular organiza- 
tions to which they belong. 

7. We remind Methodist women of their 
Opportunity to influence public opinion and 
practices in their community through ex- 
pressing their attitudes in their private con- 
versation and in any incidents of racial ten- 
sion such as those which occur on busses, 
trains, public places, and in their neighbor- 
hoods 

8. Study the pamphlet on how a bill 1s 
introduced and its successive steps and how 
o woman in the local society can follow 

hrough. 

Write to the Washington office of the 
Federal Council of Churches, directed by 
Benson Y¥. Landis, Room 316, Woodward 
Building, Fifteenth and H Streets NW., 
Washington 5, D. C., for analyses of pending 
i€gisiation. 

Send letters indicating approval or disap- 
proval to Congressmen. 

Use the bimonthly bulletin of the Depart- 
ment on Information and Action. 

9. Cooperate with local, State, national, 
and international organizations having pro- 
éram of study and action similar to ours. 

10. Stress need for total registration and 
Participation in voting. 
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11. Initiate State-wide conferences of or- 
ganizations with similar programs of welfare. 
(Illustration: In one State, Methodist wom- 
en cooperated with 21 organizations in a 
rural health conference.) 

12. Request that the social creed be read 
to the congregation at least once a year as 
provided by article 20 of the creed. Refer 
to social creed in passing judgment on cur- 
rent issues. 

13. Take the lead in discovering facts on 
both sides in labor and management disputes 
as it concerns the welfare of the people as a 
whole, judging each case on its own merits 
and in terms of spiritual and human values. 

14. Study wages, conditions, opportunities 
for employment for all people in the com- 
munity. (Helps: The industrial committee 
of the Y W. C. A., labcr unions, manufac- 
turers, employers, farm organizations, urban 
league.) Pick out of the survey the most 
pressing need and work toward the solution 
with the above-named groups, through ap- 
peal to employer, through the press, and 
through legislation. 

15. Study State labor laws and their en- 
forcement in your community and State. 

16. Add labor, Negro, Jewish, Latin Amert- 
can, and liberal press to our reading of the 
press and magazines. 

17. Find and publicize facts concerning 
community issues through forums, bringing 
together members of groups concerned. 

18. Visit all residential sections of town. 
See if you discover any correlation between 
housing and human welfare. Make similar 
experiment in the nearby countryside. 

19. Study housing, health needs of com- 
munity (facts gained from city or county 
departments of health, education, and 
courts). 

20. Consider taking such action as taken 
by a workshop group—North Georgia Confer- 
ence: “We call upon the people who call 
themselves Methodists to look well at the 
property they own and rent lest their income 
be from that which makes for the economic 
insecurity of the poor and the spiritual in- 
security of the owner.” 





The Fight Against Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THI HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 16, 1946 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
the permission granted me, I am includ- 
ing as part of my remarks an address 
by Hon. Chester Bowles, Administrator 
of the Office of Price Administration, 
over a Nation-wide hook-up. The ad- 
dress follows: 


I wonder if you happened to notice the 
headlines the other night, about the stock 
market hitting its highest peak in 15 years? 
Or if you heard about those department 
stores, up in New York, which reported sales 
of a million dollars a day, just before Christ- 
mas time? 

These are just two of the things that have 
happened recently to highlight the fact that 
individual savings in this country increased 
by over a hundred and forty billion dollars 
during the war. 

Now, all that’s wonderful news, of course. 
But I think it points one lesson very clearly. 

It shows you why this broadcast—this 
tribute to 4 years of faithful service by the 
war price and rationing boards—can’t just 
be a get-together celebration for a job that’s 
all wrapped up and done. 

On the price- and rent-control front far 
too much renrains to be accomplished for 
that. 
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What the war price and rationing boards 
did in helping to keep prices in line during 
the war deserves the highest praise. Their 
work on the rationing programs is right there 
on the record, too. They made it easier for 
this country to have the best-fed, best- 
clothed, best-equipped Army and Navy in the 
world. Yet everybody here at home got his 
fair share of everything scarce. Along with 
a hundred and forty million other Americans, 
I can’t say enough for that magnificent 
achievement. 

But when we look at the problems that lie 
ahead, in the light of the tremendous in- 
flationary pressures for higher prices today, 
the best anyone can say is that their people 
have done a grand job—but it’s only half 
done. 

Today the battle lines against inflation are 
sharply drawn. Your pocketbook, your sav- 
ings, and what the money in it will buy are 
at stake. Your very jobs may be in danger. 
If the inflationary pressures aren’t held in 
check now, this country may be headed for 
an inflationary price rise and a collapse that 
would dwarf by comparison anything we 
have ever known. That sounds like scare 
talk, but it’s the cold, sober truth 

The battle to keep prices and rents within 
bounds isn’t going to be won here in Wash- 
ington. It will be won in community after 
community all over the United States—in 
cities and towns where hundreds of thou- 
sands of price-controlled items—from shirts 
and shorts to sewing machines, from apples 
and apricots to automobiles—are daily 
changing hands. 

I want you to hear the story now from just 
a few of the thousands of loyal, hard-work- 
ing, unpaid local board workers who are 
sticking to their price-control jobs. At a 
microphone in Cleveland, Ohio, the first of 
these speakers is waiting. He’s Dr. Sanford 
A. Helsel, who has worked on a local OPA 
board in Cleveland ever since right after 
Pearl Harbor. Go ahead, Dr. Helsel in Cleve- 
land, 

Mr. Heise.. Thank you, Mr. Bowles. Per- 
haps I ought to say that the “doctor” part 
of my name means I’m a practicing dentist. 
In the last 4 years, however, my dentistry 
has sometimes seemed like a part-time voca- 
tion. The board of which I’m chairman— 
Price Control Board No. 13—is in Cleveland’s 
densely populated, highly industrialized Col- 
linwood neighborhood and there's certainly 
always plenty to do there. Just in the areas 
served by our board there are something like 
3,600 retail stores. About a quarter million 
people live in the neighborhood and trade in 
those stores. 

Our board members and staff employees 
feel that they have an obligation to every 
one of the 250,000 residents in our area. If 
you people could attend one of our price 
board conferences and listen to the angry 
complaints of people who have been over- 
charged buying a used car, a secondhand 
radio, or a new tire, you'd get a clearer idea 
of how prices can get out of hand. No mat- 
ter how honest the vast majority of dealers 
and individuals are, you'll always find a few 
chiselers with their eye on all the money 
that’s flying around. That money’s infla- 
tionary dynamite. Our job is to see that 
illegal price increases don't set it off. 

Now that the one remaining rationing 
job—sugar rationing—is to be handled by the 
district OPA offices, we're free, like all the 
other price boards, to concentrate all our 
efforts to holding ceiling prices in line. But 
the best efforts of the local price boards won't 
be worth too much without cooperation of 
every citizen here in Cleveland and every- 
where else. The public must support OPA’s 
price-control program until it is no longer 
needed, if the boom and bust which followed 
World War I is going to be prevented. 

The thing to do—if you think you've been 
overcharged—is to report that overcharge to 
your local board. 

Now, out in California, another board 
I've 


chairman, is waiting to speak to you. 
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never met him, so I’ll just say “glad to meet 
you, Mr. Paulsen,” and let him take over. 

Mr. Pau.sen. This is Oscar Paulsen, chair- 
man of the San Francisco Price Control 
Board, speaking from San Francisco, Calif. 

We've seen a lot of changes out here on 
the west coast during the past 4 years. We 
have had, and still have, the biggest popula- 
tion and the biggest pay rolls in our history. 

We know that a lot of the people who 
came out here during the war are going to 
stay with us. We hope that our pay rolls 
will stay in the upper brackets, too. But 
we know that big pay rolls will not mean 
very much unless we can keep prices at or 
near present levels. 

That was our problem all through the war, 
and it is our most important problem today. 
I have been an active member of the OPA 
in San Francisco ever since price control 
was started back in 1942. I have given my 
time and services to this program because 
I realized the tremendous importance of a 
balanced economy. 

Now that the war is over I know that its 
more important than ever that we hold the 
line on prices and rents until we are out of 
danger. I have been in the banking business 
for many years. As a banker and business- 
man I think I may lay claim to some experi- 
ence in practical economics. In the simplest 
terms, we cannot have prosperity unless we 
can maintain our ability to buy. Our ability 
to buy depends on the size of our pay en- 
velopes, and on the prices we have to pay. 
That's all there is to it. 

During the past 4 years many new indus- 
tries have been started here on the west coast. 
I am convinced that fair and equitable price 
control is necessary to the well-being of 
these new industries during the difficult 
months just ahead. I am also convinced 
that price control is the best protection for 
the working man and woman during this re- 
conversion period 

Actually, we are in better shap~ today than 
any of us expected to be 5 months ago when 
the war ended. We have less unemployment 
and our general business picture is brighter 
than we hoped it would be. 

We can’t afford to lose the ground we have 
gained and held. We can’t afford to let a 
few selfish individuals break down the safe- 
guards we have built up during the past 4 
years. 

There is one more point I would like to 
make. A persona! point. My two sons served 
their country during the war, one in the 
merchant marine, one in the Navy. Now they 
are starting all over again as civilians. I 
want to see them get a good start and a 
fair chance for success. If we can hold the 
line, if we can make price and rent control 
continue to work, I know that they will have 
a real chance. 

Now, in Boston, Mass., another OPA volun- 
teer worker is waiting to give you her side 
of the story. She’s Mrs. Vernon C. Stoneman, 
a New England housewife. Come in, Mrs. 
Stoneman in Boston. 

Mrs. STONEMAN. I am a New England 
housewife; yes. But more than that, I am 
an American housewife. 

Like millions of other American home- 
makers, I do most of the buying for my 
family and home. Because of that, I am par- 
ticularly aware of the prices of the groceries 
and other things I buy, and of the rent we 
pay. 

I suppose that’s the chief reason that, right 
from the start, I have had a personal interest 
in this business of keeping prices down. 

There are two more reasons. When war 
struck our country—and the call went out 
for volunteers—I naturally wanted to do 

my part. The men of our Nation went to 


the battle f-ont. But we soon found out that 
there was a home-front battle to win, too— 
the battle against rising prices and inflation. 

I remember when I volunteered as an OPA 
worker hearing people say: “You can’t stop 
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inflation. It comes with every war. 
proves it.” 

Now we New Englanders believe in his- 
tory * * * we have a rather long one of 
our own. But we believe even more in our 
democracy—and what it can accomplish. 

So when ovr country called for volunteers 
to fight inflation, I was among the tens of 
thousands from every corner of the United 
States who joined up. And I’4 like to say 
right here and now that I’m stayin, joined 
up until the job is finished. 

Now I don’t know too much about the 
economics of inflation, but I do know this: 
If prices were to go higher and higher, I 
wouldn't be able to buy food and all the other 
everyday things, or pay our rent, let alone 
get a new radio and some of the other things 
we’ve needed around the house for a long 
time. And if prices were to get completely 
beyond our reach, we might even have to sell 
o-r bonds just to keep food in our mouths, 

As I said, I’m no economist, but I do know 
we’re in for a lot of trouble here in Boston— 
and your town, too—if we don’t watch out. 
That’s why I’m not only willing—but glad 
and proud—to do my part in helping fight 
inflation. I can’t do a lot myself, of course, 
but millions of others are also doing their 
part every day, and that gives me a lot of 
confidence that things are going to come out 
all right. 

Now, goodbye from all of us in Boston and 
let me introduce to you Thomas Ratigan, 
@ member of a price board in Gary, Ind., 
speaking from Chicago. 

Mr. RatTican. Hello from Chicago. You see 
a lot of gold discharge buttons along Michi- 
gan Avenue these days. But next to my 
service pin I also have the privilege of wear- 
ing an OPA volunteer emblem. You see, I 
was an OPA volunteer before I joined the 
Army, and when I got back in civvies again 
the least I felt I could do was to get back 
in the fighting lines against inflation, too. 
I suppose my experience as a serviceman has 
made me appreciate more than I ever did 
before the value of the dollar. . 

Some of my buddies had to raise large 
families on an allotment, and any inflation- 
ary rise in prices would have taken all the 
stretch out of that allotment. I saw how 
vital was their need for price control. 

I thought of those men more than once 
when I returned to civilian life and saw the 
unyielding pressures on prices. I thought of 
them when I saw what happened to the prices 
of items removed from price control—like 
citrus fruits, for example. Service families 
wouldn’t have a chance if all prices of every- 
day necessities were to skyrocket. 

When I went back into business again as 
a member of a furniture firm in Gary, Ind., 
I saw that business, too, wouldn’t have a 
chance in the viselike grip of inflation. 

As a businessman, I realize that the suc- 
cess of my business—all business—depends 
on large-scale orders. These stem from vol- 
ume production—from sales at popular 
prices, not inflated prices. Sky-rocketing 
prices bring only buyers strikes—a falling off 
of orders, inventory losses—failures. Infla- 
tion leaves many casualties in its wake—just 
like the physical enemy. On the price panel 
on which I serve in Gary, we, as volunteer 
citizens, are doing what we can to make our 
community a good place to live in so that 
it may realize its full possibilities in the pros- 
perous postwar years that we see ahead. 

Inflation has no place in this picture, and 
we are devoting our whole-hearted energies 
to combat it. As a representative of these 
volunteers, it is a great pleasure for me to 
take part on this anniversary broadcast, 

Mr. Bow.Les. This is Chester Bowles in 
Washington. Thanks, Mr. Thomas Ratigan, 
Mrs. Vernon Stoneman, Mr. Oscar Paulsen, 
and Dr. Sanford Helsel—for taking part on 
this program. 

More people like yourselves, and the many 
thousands who served so faithfully on War 
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Price and Rationing Boards during the war, 
are needed urgently now. The fight against 
inflation, the fight against higher rents and 
prices, needs 90,000 volunteers. I'd like to 
say to everyone listening to this program, if 
you have any time at all, even an hour or 
two a week, that you can spare, please go to 
your nearest local Board and say, “I want to 
help.” Some day, when you look about you 
at a country enjoying sound prosperity, with 
reasonable prices and good jobs for everyone, 
you'll be glad you did just that. 





Welles Says United States Foreign Policy 
Lacks Essential Dependability 
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Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
inserting an article by Sumner Welles, 
former Under Secretary of State, from 
the New York Herald Tribune of Wednes- 
day, January 16, 1946: 


WELLES SAYS UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLicy 
LacCKs FISSENTIAL DEPENDABILITY—-POINTS To 
BYRNES’ REVERSAL ON BALKAN REGIMES; Ds- 
CLARES AMERICA’S MORAL LEADERSHIP IN 
Woritp HINGES ON COol'F'YENCE OF OTHERS 
In Our Worps 


(By Sumner Welles, former Under Secretary 
of State) 


If the United States is to exercise any 
potent influence in promoting world peace 
and in establishing a better international 
order, other nations must be confident that 
this Government will abide by its profes- 
sions. American foreign policy must possess 
the all-important quality of dependability. 

For example, other nations should be able 
to have faith that if the United States in 
the month of September 1945 takes a definite 
position upon certain basic principles, this 
Government will maintain that position 2 
months later. 

Unfortunately, precisely the reverse has 
proved to be the case. 

Naturally, this Government, if it is ever to 
find grounds for agreement with other gov- 
ernments, must frequently compromise upon 
matters of procedure, or yield some of its 
material demands. But that is very different 
from abandoning its announced position 
upon international questions of high princi- 
ple. 

At Yalta, as a result of the insistence of 
President Roosevelt, it was agreed by the Big 
Three that the governments to be installed in 
the occupied countries of eastern Europe and 
of the Balkans should be freely elected and 
truly representative of the will of the peoples 
involved. 

In accordance with that commitment, the 
United States later announced that it would 
not recognize any governments in those 
countries until they were constituted in ac- 
cordance with the principles agreed upon at 
Yalta. It delivered official warnings in that 
sense to the de facto authorities there in- 
stalled. Last September, at the London meet- 
ing of the Council of Foreign Ministers, the 
United States took the position that peace 
treaties could not be negotiated with the Bal- 
kan States until representative governments 
had been freely elected in those countries. At 
the same conference this government further 
made it plain that it intended to insist upon 
the right of France to participate in the nego- 
tiation of the Balkan peace treaties. 





BYRNES SHIFTS VIEWS 


Mr. Byrnes, after much eloquent lip service 
to the cause of international democracy, later 
assured us that it was because of the insist- 
ence of the United States upon these princi- 
ples that the London meeting broke up in 
failure. 

What has happened since? 

At the Moscow meeting Mr. Byrnes agreed 
that the United States would recognize the 
Bulgarian and Rumanian Governments and 
negotiate final peace treaties with them pro- 
vided the present governments of those coun- 
tries each added to their Cabinets two mem- 
bers of “democratic parties” not presently 
represented in them, and gave certain pious 
assurances as to the way in which future 
elections would be conducted. Under exist- 
ing conditions no one can be so gullible as to 
believe that such an agreement will result in 
the creation of governments which will be 
either truly representative or disposed to hold 
free elections. 

At Moscow, the United States agreed that 
France should have no part in the negotia- 
tion of the Balkan peace treaties although 
France possesses vital interests in the eastern 
Mediterranean and in the Balkans. 

t Moscow, th United States agreed that 
the final European peace treaties would be 
dictated solely by the Big Three. There is 
no smaller member of the United Nations 
which will be deluded as to the real char- 
acter of the so-called peace conference to be 
held before May 1 next, at which the lesser 
powers will be permitted to make recom- 
mendations, but will be given no assurance 
that their recommendations will be adopted. 

The course now followed by the United 
States constitutes a complete reversal of 
what this Government had previously main- 
tained 

Can it be surprising that the French Gov- 
ernment has bluntly asked whether the so- 
called peace conference is summoned merely 
to ratify decisions already taken by the Big 
Three? Or that it serves notice that France 
is “interested in all important questions con- 
cerning Europe or any region whatever of 
Europe”? 

“MERE WORDS” CHALGED 


Have we any reason to wonder that Fran- 

is Mauriac, in a bitter allocution to the 
French people, quotes these words of La 
Bruyere: 

“It costs the powerful so little to bestow 
mere words upon us, and their power makes 
it so unnecessary for them to carry out the 
fine promises which they have made, that 
it is really true modesty on their part not to 
make even more sweeping promises.” 

The promises previously given by the 
United States that it was determined that 
free and representative governments were to 
b installed in the occupied countries of 
Europe, and that it was solemnly committed 

the great principle of “the sovereign equal- 
ity of all nations, great or small,” have thus 
proven to be mere words. The smaller pow- 
ers of Europe and the lesser powers of the 
Western Hemisphere which, in the days of 
Fresident Roosevelt, had looked with such 
Nope to the leadership of the United States 
in the creation of a free and democratic 

rid order, can today have but little faith 
in our future >rotestations. Our recent acts 
have clearly belied our fine words. 
The United States continues to possess 
‘e influence in world affairs which is derived 
om its military might and from its mate- 
lal resources. But the moral influence 
hich it possessed during the war years be- 
use of the belief that this Government was 
cetermined to support those principles which 
re Indispensable if a peaceful world is to be 
established is rapidly vanishing. 

{t would be far better to refrain from giv- 
§ assurances, however noble they may be, 
; to fail to carry them ut. For the 
United States cannot exercise any effective 
‘eadership until all nations know that it 
‘Neans what it says, 


+} 
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Gen. Carl A. Spaatz 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 16, 1946 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include herewith an ad- 
dress which I delivered in presenting 
Gen. Carl A. Spaatz, of the Army Air 
Forces, as the honored guest at a “Salute 
to Scott Field” testimonial dinner spon- 
sored by the Belleville (1ll.) Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The address follows: 


I am greatly honored to have the assign- 
ment which has been bestowed upon me to- 
night. Just a little over a year ago I was 
a private in the ranks of the Army. And 
now I have the privilege of introducing to a 
heme audience one of the Army's highest 
ranking officers. 

In America such incidents are not un- 
common. In fact, they are so commonplace 
we hardly think anything of them. Yet, 
there is some importance that should be at- 
tached to them. 

They show the greatness of America. They 
show that here democracy really works. That 
in time of war, and in time of peace, all men 
work and serve together to preserve that 
democracy. We differ in opinions on many 
subjects and on many occasions, but when 
the majority casts its decision we get to- 
gether to work in the interest of the Nation. 

But America’s greatness came through hard 
struggle. It has been preserved in the same 
way. We must realize good things are not 
easily obtained and they are not easily held 
after we have obtained them. 

We have peace now, but to hold that peace 
we must work. And it is not enough to work 
among ourselves, we must work with all the 
people of the world to hold that peace. 
Without world cooperation there isn’t any- 
thing we can look forward to but world 
destruction. We must appeal to the hearts 
and reasons of all men for a mutual under- 
standing that will preserve the peace we 
have won at such a great cost. 

If you speak ill of your neighbor long 
enough he will begin to speak ill about you. 
The climax of word arguments is usually 
physical clash. Let us speak kindly of our 
neighbors throughout the world today, so 
they may regard us kindly and be interested 
in joining with us in securing the peace. 

America has the power to lead the way and 
to encourage all other nations to hold secure- 
ly the peace of the world. Let us hope that 
power will be used wisely in the formation of 
postwar policies among nations. 

In peacetime our armed forces are small in 
number and in equipment. Too little atten- 
tion is paid to them. It is nothing short of a 
miracle that they develop into victorious 
forces in time of war. Someone is respon- 
sible for such miracles. We honor here to- 
night one of the handful of men who through 
the years of peace give their thought to any 
emergency which might arise to endanger our 
national security. We are fortunate that the 
men who direct our armed forces are not mili- 
tarists, but are peace-loving Americans who 
much prefer that the occasior would never 
come when they had to be leaders in war. 
But we are thankful that when the crisis was 
here they rose to the heights and gave to our 
arms the kind of leadership that has been our 
American heritage since our first Commander 
in Chief, George Washington. 

Scott Field, Belleville, and adjoining com- 
munities are honored by the presence of our 
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distinguished visitor. A West Pointer, our 
guest began his active duty in the Army in 
i916. His career has been an outstanding 
one since. He served in France in command 
of the Thirty-first Aero Squadron and on 
other assignments in World War I. 

He is a pioneer in the Army Air Forces, hav- 
ing continued his active duty in the air serv- 
ices since World War I. His commands in- 
cluded Kelly Pield and Ellington Field, Tex., 
and his achievements in the development of 
aircraft for military use are too numerous to 
mention. He has been one of the key men 
in his arm of the service since its creation. 

In January 1942 he was assigned Chief of 
Air Forces Combat Command in Washington 
In March 1942 he was assigned to headquar- 
ters, Army Air Forces at Bolling Field, Wash- 
ington, and in May of the same year he be- 
came commanding general of the Eighth 
Air Force. 

In July 1942 he was sent to the European 
theater of operations. In November 1942 he 
became commanding general of the north- 
western African air force and in March 1943 
he assumed command of all United States 
Army Air Forces in the north African cam- 
paign. 

It is hardly necessary to recall the record 
he set in command of the United States 
strategic Air Force in the European theater 
through the h.rd struggle from January 1944 
to the close of the war in Europe. His leader- 
ship in that battle of the air which brought 
ultimate victory to our arms has been recog- 
nized throughout the world and many special 
honors have come to him. His long years 
of experience in military aviation paid divi- 
dends to the Nation which placed so much 
confidence in his judgment. 

In June 1945 he was returned to service 
in the headquarters of the Army Air Forces 
but within a month was assigned to transfer 
his strategic bombing operations to the 
Pacific. He is now back in Washington and 
we are hopeful that his vast store of aviation 
knowledge will be of service to our country 
for a long time. 

He is rated a command pilot and a combat 
observer—he has the Distinguished Service 
Medal with an Oak Leaf Cluster, the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross and the Legion of 
Merit. 

But more than all these he has the thanks 
of the people of America for a job well done 

It is my great privilege and I am honored 
to present to you Gen. Carl A. Spaatz. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I have spoken many times on 
the outstanding bond record made by 
Montana during the course of the vari- 
ous drives. We are proud of the con- 
tribution our State has made and we 
think that the team which conducted 
all the loan campaigns is outstanding 
because of the hard work, cooperation, 
and patriotism they have shown. The 
men who directed the activities in Mon- 
tana were A. T. Hibbard, of Helena; 
Bill Bartley, of Great Falls; and Fred 
Martin, of Great Falls. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I am inserting in the Recorp an 
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article on The Montana Method, taken 
from the magazine Minute Man of 
December 15, 1945: 


THE MONTANA METHOD—STATE RECORD MADE ON 
STRAIGHT COMPETITION 


Only a champion can make news by taking 
a defeat. Although barely nosed out by North 
Dakota, as the first State to achieve the E 
bond quota in the Victory Loan, Montana 
maintains its record of five straight, having 
led in the Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, and 
‘Seventh War Loans. On the opening day of 
the present drive six Montana counties 
achieved their E bond quotas. No other State 
has ever achieved this excellent record. 

These results have been obtained prac- 
tically without special events, glamour, or 
cheese cake. 

At the beginning of each drive Chairman 
A. T. Hibbard, a banker in Helena, has con- 
ducted a series of ten 1-day meetings to lay 
out the campaign After the district meet- 
ings the campaigns have been a matter of 
straight competition between counties. A 
map was published every little while, with 
those counties printed in red which had al- 
ready reached their quotas. The counties 
vied for position in the roster of successful 
campaigners. 

So well were the citizens stimulated that 
they usually came to the committee head- 
quarters to buy their bonds, with a steady 
stream of customers standing before the 
tables waiting to buy. 

All loan campaigns in Montana have been 
conducted by the same team, Chairman Hib- 
bard; collector of customs at Great Falls; 
William H. Bartley, now the vice chairman; 
and Fred J. Martin, who, after a turn with 
the marines, is now the executive director. 

Montana is sometimes called the Treasure 
State, on account of its mineral and agricul- 
tural wealth, but its prime asset is its people, 
who give more than they demand. 





Do You Want Errand Boys or 
Lawmakers? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. ROE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 16, 1946 


Mr. ROE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to insert in the Recorp an article which 
appeared in the American magazine en- 
titled “Do You Want Errand Boys or 
Lawmakers?” by a former Member of this 
House, Matthew J. Merritt: 


DO YOU WANT ERRAND BOYS OR LAWMAKERS? 


{By Matthew J. Merritt, former United States 
Representative from New York) 


This is open season on Congress. Every 
man-Jack or Jill who could get a publisher, 
a 3-cent stamp, or a sawed-off shotgun has 
taken a crack at the Nation’s lawmakers. 
Never before in our history have the elected 
representatives of the people been so vilified, 
ridiculed, and distrusted by the people who 
elected them. Thousands of words have been 
written on penny post cards, in newspapers, 
magazines, and $3 editions—telling Congress 
off. 

To refcr to the Senate of the United States 
or the House of Representatives as “‘the Illus- 
trious Dunderheads” or “the Monkey House” 
seems to assure a writer’s popularity. Some 
of these critics make helpful suggestions. 
Some are simply abusive. But all of them 
imply that the men who come to Congress 
are incompetents, loafers, or worse. 


Granting that Congress is not so efficient 
as it might be, I think it’s high time someone 
put the blame where it belongs: On the 
pecple. 

If criticism of the character of our National 
Legislature is justified, then surely the people 
who choose its Members should come in for 
their share of it. If you were to buy a house 
the way you select your Representatives in 
Congress, you’d acknowledge that you de- 
served to get stung. Before the real-estate 
agent got your name on a contract, you 
would satisfy yourself that the plumbing and 
furnace were in working order and that the 
roof didn’t leak. But the average American 
doesn’t bother to know the man or woman 
he sends to Washington to make laws which 
will affect the lives of himself and his family, 
the conduct of his business, his bank bal- 
ance, and the security of his later years. 

Chances are 100 to 1 that he makes no 
attempt to inform himself of his Congress- 
man’s views on domestic issues or on the 
position the United States should take in 
world affairs. He votes the straight party 
ticket, checking names of candidates who are 
as much strangers to him as the natives of 
Guam. This at a time when in both Houses 
of Congress the vote on major issues is di- 
videc by the way men think, not by their 
party affiliations. The wonder is that this 
pig-in-a-poke system produces so many able 
and intelligent legislators. 

When the voter discovers that the candi- 
date he sends to Washington with blind and 
unquestioning approval does not represent 
his own views, he feels no self-reproach. 
What, he asks, can you expect of a blankety- 
blank politician? Actually, he expects a lot. 
Among other things, he expects his Congress- 
man to be a social-service worker, banker, 
employment agency, father-confessor, and er- 
rand boy. He expects his Congressman to 
get his son out of the Army, to get the price 
of milk or steel boosted, to get him a date 
with Jeanette MacDonald, and to get his 
widowed Aunt Susan a job. 

If Aunt Susan and Uncle Ned arrive in 
Washington on their uppers, it is not unusual 
for the Congressman to provide them with a 
pair of shoes, a winter overcoat, or a hotel 
room for their job-hunting expedition. And 
if they fail to land a job, more often than 
not it is the Congressman who pays their 
train fare home. One of my colleagues kept 
an account of one year’s expenditures for 
charity to his constituents. It amounted to 
$2,800. 

It is popularly believed that anyone who 
goes into politics is too lazy to support him- 
self in private industry. In a recent poll the 
parents of high-school-age boys were asked 
whether they wanted their sons to go into 
politics. None of them did. One woman 
went so far as to say, “No; I want my son to 
go to work.” This attitude is consistently 
reflected in the demands constituents make 
upon their Congressman’s time. 

When the average citizen visits his Con- 
gressman in Washington he feels privileged 
to require that the greater part of the day 
shall be devoted to him. After a leisurely 
discussion of his difficulties with some Gov- 
ernment bureau, he frequently suggests that 
the Congressman should visit the bureau 
with him to personally appeal his case. After 
that he suggests lunch, and is hurt if his host 
declines. Luncheon over, he announces that 
he has nothing to do the rest of the day, and 
if the Congressman cannot devise some en- 
tertainment which appeals to his visitor, he 
is stuck with him for another hour or two, 
usually given to a recital of the constituent’s 
personal problems, interlarded with home- 
town gossip. It is obvious that the caller 
thinks that, like himself, his representative 
in Washington has nothing else to do. 

Believe me, your Congressman works hard 
at his job. The incidence of heart disease in 
the Senate and House of Representatives is 
grim evidence that the Members of both 
Houses are overworked. The average Con- 
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gressman belongs to one major committee 
which meets four or five times a week from 
10 in the morning until noon or 1 o'clock, 
when the Legislature convenes. He belongs 
to three or more minor committees which 
meet less frequently. From the middle of 
the day until 5 or 6 he attends debates on the 
floor of the House or Senate and discusses 
legislation with his colleagues in cloak-room 
sessions. 

When the Congressman can manage a quiet 
evening at home he takes along a brief case 
bulging with committee reports and new leg- 
islation. More often he must attend ban- 
quets given by civic, labor, and industrial 
organizations, or late meetings with his col- 
leagues to discuss legislative strategy. Week 
ends he tries hopelessly to bring his corre- 
spondence up to date. 

Most Congressmen receive from 75 to 100 
letters a day from their constituents. A 
veteran wants to know why he hasn't yet 
received his pension. There are a dozen or 
more letters from constituents who have been 
enlisted by pressure groups and who demand 
to know how their Congressman will vote on 
various bills. Another dozen or so letters ask 
for copies of Department of Agriculture bul- 
letins and other Government publications. 
A hopeful author sends the manuscript of 
her novel with the request that it be copy- 
righted. A home-town moralist wants to 
know if it’s true that her Congressman has a 
bar in his Washington apartment. 

The Congressman’s mail bag is weighted 
with letters of this kind, many of which re- 
quire the exchange of half a dozen phone 
calls and letters with Government agencies, 
and the more persuasive letter writers imply 
broadly that if they do not get the right 
answer they will have their revenge at the 
polls. 

Obviously, there is little time left for the 
Congressman to inform himself about the 
thousands of bills which are introduced at 
each session of the Senate and House. When 
I first went to Washington, I remember ask- 
ing one of my senior colleagues what he 
thought of an important piece of legislation 
on which we were voting. He said, “I haven't 
had time to read it.” Nevertheless, he voted 
for the bill. When you realize that between 
8,000 and 13,000 bills are introduced each 
session, it is apparent that lawmaking is a 
full-time job. Nearly 10,000 bills were intro- 
duced in the last session of Congress, and 
1,500 were reported out of committee. 

It has been proposed that congressional 
machinery should be modernized, the num- 
ber of committees reduced, and that Con- 
gressmen should be given adequate staffs, so 
that they may have more time for the job 
they were sent to Washington to do. Such 
reforms would help, but so long as Members 
of Congress are required by their constituents 
to spend 90 percent of their time at trivial 
chores, under compulsion of political dis- 
favor, no amount of streamlining will make 
it possible for the legislative branch to serve 
the purpose for which it was created. 

There can be little understanding of the 
real responsibilities of Congress by ladies of 
the garden club who call their Congressman 
from Washington to make «wards at the an- 
nual petunia exhibition, by the constituent 
who sends his Congressman a model of his 
latest invention and asks to have it patented, 
by the job-seeker from my own district who 
got at least 50 of his friends to write urging 
me to help him get employment, or by the 
voter who asked me to send him a copy of 
the World Almanac. 

Newcomers to Capitol Hill charged with 
ambition and enthusiasm are quickly dis- 
couraged by these unending selfish demands. 
The cynicism with which people regard their 
Representatives in Washington is matched by 
the cynicism with which their Representa- 
tives come to regard them. This is illus- 
trated by a popular cloak room story: 

A candidate for reelection was distressed 
to find that one of his oldest friends was not 















supporting him in the campaign. When they 
met, the Congressman asked for an explana- 
tion. “Jim,” he said, “I can’t believe you’re 
not going to vote for me. What does this 
mean? You must have forgotten all I’ve 
done for you. Remember your Uncle Jake? 
Well, I got him appointed postmaster, 
didn’t I?” 

The voter admitted this. 

“And I got your wife’s brother the rural 
mail route, didn’t I?” 

“Yup,” agreed the voter. 

“And your son, Billy,” the Congressman 
persisted, “I got him an appointment to West 
Point.” 

“That’s so,” said his friend grudgingly. 
“But you ain't done nothing for me lately.” 

One of my colleagues, who had never dis- 
tinguished himself as a lawmaker, was re- 
turned to Congress for more than 20 years by 
his constituency. He never failed to answer 
their letters. He wrote them friendly notes 
on their birthdays, sent them post cards 
when he traveled out of the country, and 
unfailingly expressed his sympathy for the 
farmer whose silo burned cown or the grocer 
whose till was emptied by thieves. He is a 
throwback to the early days of our history, 
when we were an isolated nation of small 
communities with small interests. He can- 
not mature in public service until his home- 
folks grow up to take their place as world 
citizens. 

The final and decisive power in our system 
of government is granted by the Constitu- 
tion to elected officials, particularly legisla- 
tors. These lawmakers have the responsi- 
bility of maintaining the balance of power. 
If they fail we must resign ourselves to some 
form of executive control. 

Representative government will survive 
only if Congress continues as the chief 
policy-making branch of government. It 
will not survive if Congressmen vote with 
blocs and yield to pressure groups because 
their calendars are too crowded with the 
affairs of individual constituents to allow 
them time to study legislation. It will not 
survive if, when we the people speak, we 
ask favors for ourselves without regard to 
the national interest, if we compel Congress 
to think in terms of the jobs its constituents 
want done instead of in terms of national 
welfare. 

The people are willing to give Congress the 
responsibility for curing unemployment, for 
adapting our domestic economy and national 
policies to new world conditions. They are 
willing to trust it with their money and their 
lives. But they are not willing to take it 
seriously. 

Congressmen are regarded as comic-strip 
characters given to windy harangues on local 
power projects, with which they lull their 
colleagues to sleep. They are regarded as 
servants, not of the public, but of the indi- 
vidual voter. They are underpaid and over- 
worked. Because their salaries are paid by 
the Government it is assumed that they 
aren't worth their salt. They are burdened 
with tasks to which an efficient business 
manager would assign an office boy—and 
threatened with political defeat if they 
aemur. 

Yet these are the men to whom the world 

looks for peace. Whether your children will 
80 to war will depend on the kind of peace 
confirmed by the men and women you have 
sent to Congress. Without their coopera- 
“ion and consent, as we discovered in 1919, 
there can be no respite from the dying, im- 
poverishment, and weariness of war. 
_ In his speech to Congress after Yalta, the 
‘le President Roosevelt said, “The question 
of whether my long journey is to be entirely 
fruitful or not lies to a great extent in your 
hands. For unless you here in the Halls of 
ne American Congress—with the support of 
the American people—concur in the general 
Conclusions veached at Yalta and give them 
your active support, the meeting will not 
have produced las ing results.” 
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This is a challenge to our greatest wisdom. 
But our greatest wisdom cannot be enlisted 
to meet the challenge so long as honor and 
security are denied to men in public service. 
The strongest urge of nearly every human 
being is to have the approval of his fellow- 
men. If this approval goes to the business- 
man, then our bright young men will go into 
business. If it goes to the politician, they 
will go into politics. 

Upon his return from Moscow, Eric John- 
ston, President of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, said admiringly of Mikoyan, 
the People’s Commissar for Foreign Trade, 
“He is highly intelligent. He’d be prominent 
in any country. In America he’d be a big 
busines:man or industrialist.” The implica- 
tions of that statement are clear. 

So long as “politician” is a word of derision 
and contempt, business will continue to at- 
tract our “highly intelligent” young men. 
Unless political life is made equally attrac- 
tive to them, our domestic future and the 
hope of world peace are threatened. 

The aversion Americans have to govern- 
ment is outdated. In the days of the fron- 
tier, men were a law unto themselves. Be- 
fore the First World War, people were so in- 
tent upon developing our natural resources 
that they ignored government. They could 
afford to. The need was for men who would 
risk their lives in unbroken wilderness, for 
speculators and businessmen who would risk 
their money to open uncharted veins of our 
national wealth. There was little need for 
good government, or for honest and capable 
politicians. 

Today we need the talent that has contrib- 
uted to making this a great industrial na- 
tion to make this a stable and peaceful 
world. We need men with wisdom and cour- 
age to make us pre-eminent in world affairs 
as we are industrially. The scarcity of such 
men in public life is one of the greatest 
weaknesses in our Nation. 

We must induce into the service of our 
Government the most capable young men in 
America. They must be rewarded in prestige 
and pay comparable to that enjoyed by 
brokers, engineers, doctors, and manufac- 
turers. Unless young men of vision and 
understanding attack the problems of domes- 
tic readjustment and world reorganization, 
we shall have failed to meet the challenge of 
history. 

It is not enough for America to give Diesel 
engines and alms to the world. The world 
needs our boldness, our imagination, our 
genius—in politica) leadership. 

Pinally, I believe that Congressmen should 
be elected for a single term of 6 years, the 
same as Senators. As it is now, a Con- 
gressman spends his first year in office show- 
ing proper gratitude to his constituents for 
having elected him and the second year try- 
ing to win enough votes to get reelected. At 
the end of 2 years the average Congressman 
has learned the ropes. If he is not returned 
for another term, the time he has spent in 
Washington is wasted. Voters would think 
twice about the qualifications of their Rep- 
resentatives if they realized that they were 
selecting men and women who would become 
their spokesmen in Washington for 6 years. 

Limiting congressional service to a single 
term would clear the legislative branch of 
dead wood and give more young men and 
women an opportunity to help make repre- 
sentative government work. Their under- 
standing of government would spread to their 
communities and colleagues when they went 
home, and Washington would no longer seem 
remote and mysterious to most Americans, as 
it does now. 

If Congress is to be revivified, seniority 
rules must be abolished, and only those Con- 
gressmen who have demonstrated qualities 
of leadership and a grasp of legislative prob- 
lems should be rewarded with positions of 
influence. 

Having selected good men, and freed them 
from political pressure by the single-term 
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rule, we should pay them at least $25,000 a 
year. Each Congressman should have an 
assistant whose entire time would be devoted 
to the personal affairs of constituents, so that 
the Congressman himself need not be di- 
verted from the job of lawmaking. 

Only a vigorous and informed Congress 
can save this country from the paralyzing 
growth of bureaucracy and protect it in its 
world relations. Only the intelligent self- 
interest of the voting public can recreate a 
Federal Congress of men and women who are 
carefully selected, decently paid, and liber- 
ated for the vital tasks which face them. 





Montana’s Outstanding Reclamationist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 16, 1946 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I am 
happy to put into the R&Ecorp an article 
from the Miles City Star, Miles City, 
Mont., containing a tribute to Mr. O. S. 
Warden, of Great Falis, Mont. 

As newspaper publisher and citizen, 
Mr. Warden has contributed untiringly 
of his time and energy to Montana’s and 
the Nation’s advancement. We of Mon- 
tana owe him much and we are proud 
that we can produce one such as him. 
Words cannot express adequately the love 
and admiration of Montana’s citizens for 
this outstanding man. It is our hope 
that he will be with us for many years, 
to guide and advise us so that we may 
grow soundly, steadily, and progressively. 

MONTANA’S OUTSTANDING RECLAMATIONIST 

We have recently been in attendance at 
the fourteenth annual convention of the 
National Reclamation Association, an organ- 
ization born in the still vivid days of the 
worst depression this country has experi- 
enced in its relatively short life. The Na- 
tional Reclamation Association came into 
existence in those dark days, as a sort of self- 
defense group for the 17 arid Western States 
of the Union. While the nationa] reclama- 
tion act bad been in effect as a law of the 
land since 1902, the pressing conditions of 
the depression were bringing about a drastic 
and gradual throttling of the activities of 
the Bureau of Reclamation. Eastern Con- 
gressmen, under the pressure of their in- 
dustrial constituents who wanted more bread 
and butter in the eastern sections which did 
not produce that bread and butter, were con- 
stantly raiding congressional appropriations 
made for reclamation and irrigation develop- 
ment in the West. True, this was a short- 
sighted policy; a policy of literally killing the 
goose that was laying the golden eggs of food 
for the distraught eastern cities. But Con- 
gressmen are not always free from short- 
sightedness. Quite often they do kill the 
goose. 

It was under these unhappy circumstances 
that the National Reclamation Association 
came into existence. Mr. O. S. Warden, pub- 
lisher of the Great Falls Tribune, attended 
that forlorn and almost hopeless meeting, 
which was held in Salt Lake City. An or- 


ganization was perfected; a little money was 
scraped—and that is really the word—to- 
gether to maintein a 1-man office in Wash- 
ington, which would look after the interests 
of the reclamation areas of the 17 Western 
And from that humble beginning the 


States. 
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fight was carried on with varying degrees of 
success. 

Each of the 17 States was entitled to 1 
representative on the board of directors of 
the association, which in turn elected the 
officers. Mr. Warden represented Montana 
on that board for 10 years and became the 
second president of the organization. Not 
only that, he served as president for 9 years, 
during which time his name came to be 
known throughout the length and breadth of 
the western States as a constant and willing 
fighter for more and more and greater and 
greater appropriations for irrigation and rec- 
lamation. He spent his own money travel- 
ing back and forth to Washington in the 
interests of this arid region. As time went 
on the Reclamation Associatior set up a 
meager budget to cover its activities ana ac- 
cepted voluntary donations to meet it. 
Among the items of the budget were $2,000 
for traveling expenses of the president. But 
Mr. Warden never took a penny of that ap- 
propriation and at the end of each yéar it 
was turned back toward . small surplus 
which the association was accumulating. 
Not only that, but many times he dug into 
his own pocket to meet the $1,000 assess- 
ment made upon Montana as its share in 
sustaining the national organization. Some- 
times he was reimbursed by late contribu- 
tions within the State; sometimes he was 
not. And all that went on for the greater 
part of the 14 years of the life of the Na- 
tional Reclamation Association. Such was 
the faith of O. 8. Warden in reclamation and 
such was his foresight into the possibilities 
of what reclamation could and would do for 
a State like Montana, with its vast agri- 
culture resources. That faith and that vi- 
sion is today bearing fruit in every State of 
the West. All over Montana, reclamation 
egd irrigation projects are under way, bring- 
ing water to more and more thirsty acres 
which will and are producing new wealth 
and abundant crops in this hitherto drought- 
ridden area. Other States of North and 
South Dakota, Kansas, and Nebraska will 
have cause to extoll the name of O. S. Warden 
when that name shall have become 4 
memory. 

While interested in reclamation since knee- 
high to a hop toad, we had not had occasion 
to attend the meetings of the National Rec- 
lamation Association in its early years of 
discouragement and despair. But for some 
time past now we have had the pleasure and 
privilege of so attending and meeting many 
of the men who have lived through those 
years since 1931 with Mr. Warden On hose 
occasions we have heard them speak elo- 
quently of the “giants of reclamation”; the 
men who first conceived of the reclamation 
plan and who fough’ to bring the Govern- 
ment around to the viewpoint that it was for 
the good of the Nation to develop these west- 
ern agricultural lands. 

At the recent annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation in Denver, O. S. Warden stepped out 
of his long and active roll as a director and 
president of the organization. For. 10 years 
he had been the Montana director thereof; 
for 9 years its hard-working president. And 
in this connection and at this time we salute 
O. S. Warden as one of those “giants of rec- 
lamation”; those men of the West who took 
a new viewpoint to Washington; those men 
who battled Congressmen from the indus- 
trialized East for appropriations to carry on 
this highly important reclamation work, 
without which development the United 
States would have indeed been in a sorry 
plight in the recently closed World War II. 

Montana, too, owes much to O. S. Warden 
for his constant and untiring work, both in 
Washington and at the State capital in 
Helena, which has brought about an entirely 
new conception of the duty of government to 
its citizens; a thought that the welfare of the 
greatest number is served by the combining 
of the financial and engineering resources of 
the State and Nation in the production of 
more and better food and fiber for the 130,- 
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000,000 people of this greatest nation of all 
nations. 

Yes, O. S. Warden, of Great Falls, is one of 
the “giants of reclamation” in the West and 
well entitled to take hi: place alongside of 
those who have labored in the same work for 
the past 43 years. 

Montana is proud of his work in the Na- 
tional Reclamation Association and the 
United States is better fed and better clothed 
because of his efforts. We hope that the 
reclamation interests may long have the 
benefit of his wise and effective counsel in all 
matters looking to the development of these 
many Western States. 





Labor Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 16, 1946 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include therein an editorial from 
the New York Times of January 16, 1946, 
entitled “Labor Legislation”: 


LABOR LEGISLATION 


The present labor crisis did not spring out 
of a vacuum. The foundations for it were 
being laid for months and even years by a 
combination of inaction and bad policies. 
Long ago either the President or Congress, 
or both, should have appointed a commis- 
sion of experts to recommend a rounded 
program of labor legislation and labor policy. 
But many men in Congress, after waiting 
until the Nation’s industrial life is disrupted 
by grave strikes and threatened by still 
graver ones, now talk of quick and angry 
action. 

It is right, it is imperative, that action 
dealing with the present labor crisis be taken 
without undue delay. But the real ques- 
tion is what the proper action should be. 
Any attempt to forbid strikes or to impose 
compulsory arbitration would only make the 
ultimate situation incomparably worse than 
the present one. Nor does hope of a real 
solution lie in the enactment of a bill for 
setting up so-called fact-finding boards, as 
recommended by the President. The weak- 
nesses and the hazards of that remedy have 
already become clear from the prompt con- 
sequences of the decisions of the fact-finding 
boards appointed by the President without 
benefit of islation in the General Mo- 
tors and oil-industry cases. The moment 
the General Motors board recommended a 
wage increase of 17'%4 percent practically 
every other union decided that this was the 
minimum increase to which it was entitled, 
and that the Federal Government would sup- 
port it in imposing such an increase upon 
employers. 

When one considers that the automobile 
workers were already among the highest paid 
in the country (actually standing in the up- 
per third of the Nation’s income receivers) 
this conclusion on the part of other union 
leaders does not seem unnatural. As Prof. 
Sumner H. Slichter wrote in the Yale Review 
before these fact-finding decisions were an- 
nounced: “Collective bargaining will not 
develop * * * if the Government aban- 
dons the role of a neutral and virtually 
compels employers to grant better terms than 
the unions could win by bargaining. * * * 
Government wage setting and collective bar- 
gaining do not mix. * * * Where the 
Government wishes collective bargaining to 
fiourish, it must not seek to impose settle- 
ments.” 


The real task before Congress today is not 
to attempt to throw the Government’s 
weight onto either side of the scales, but to 
establish the conditions under which a peace- 
ful, amicable and two-sided collective bar- 
gaining is encouraged. One way to do this 
would be to balance the Wagner Act so that 
an employer or a nonunionized worker, as 
well as a union, could complain to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board against unfair 
labor practices, including intimidation and 
coercion. But it would accomplish almost as 
much good if, short of that, any union that 
sought the protection of the Wagner Act 
would itself be 1 quired to come before the 
board with clean hands. Today a union that 
has shown itself to be irresponsible, and 
that may even be led by known racketeers, 
can bring accusations against an employer 
while the board is not even authorized under 
the law to take cognizance of the union's 
own transgressions. 

This situation suggests its own remedy. 
The Wagner Act should be amended to au- 
thorize the National Labor Relations Board 
to refuse to extend the protection of this law 
to any union which has been guilty of en- 
forcing its will through intimidation or vio- 
lence, which has struck in violation of a labor 
contract, which excludes members on arbi- 
trary grounds, which charges unreasonable 
initiation fees or dues, or which engages in 
similar antisocial activities. 

Such amendments would go little further 
than those passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by more than a two-thirds ma- 
jority in June, 1940, but later buried in a 
Senate committee so that the full Senate 
never had an opportunity to vote upon them. 
These amendments separated the judiciary 
and the prosecution functions of the Labor 
Board. They prevented the Board from 
ordering reinstatement of striking workers 
who had willfully engaged in violence or un- 
lawful destruction or seizure of property. 
They insured liberty of expression of opinion 
for employers on labor matters when not 
accompanied by acts of coercion, intimida- 
tion, discrimination, or threats thereof. 
They permitted employers to petition the 
Boa:d for elections to choose collective bar- 
gaining representatives. They made the 
Board’s decisions and findings of fact subject 
to review by the United States courts of 
appeal. 

A measure of this sort would not deprive 
even the most reckless and irresponsible 
union of any rights which it had prior to 
1935. Its sole penalty would be the refusal 
of the privileges and protections of the Wag- 
ner Act to unions that had done nothing to 
deserve them. It is true, on the other hand, 
that such a measure would not completeiy 
end strikes. Nor would any measure that 
did not threaten a free enterprise system and 
American liberties. But such a statutory 
recognition of irresponsibility and unlawful- 
ness where they existed, and a refusal to 
encourage or reward them, would reduce ex- 
isting sources of conflict and constitute an 
essential step toward industrial peace. 





Veterans’ Housing—“Curbstone Lament” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 16, 1946 


Mr. ENGLE of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein an item 
from the Army Times entitled “The 
Curbstone Lament,” which graphically 








pictures the problem of the returning 
serviceman who is seeking a home for 
himself and his family and points atten- 
tion to one of the most critical problems 
facing our Nation today: 


Ah, chill were the Normandy foxholes 
And bitter and dank was Attu 
But far more disturbing 
Is life on this curbing 
Where the cold is fast turning us blue. 
The Housing Committees are buzzing, 
But though their proposals sound fine 
There's no satisfaction 
In words without action— 
It's shelter we need, me and mine! 


My wife has turned suddenly frigid, 
The winter winds wrinkle her face. 
Her once-fetching dimples 

Are lost in goose-pimples, 
Can’t somebody find us a place? 
The building authorities holler, 
“Priorities keep our hands tied!” 

And we’ve been unable 

To locate a stable 
Or Chic Sale that is not occupied. 


All vets, states the FHA’s Blandford, 
Should “double-up” now without fuss. 
But letters from mother 
And my younger brother 
Say they plan to move in with us! 
The landladies laugh at our misery, 
The future’s appallingly black. 
We're plumb out of plumbing 
And Christmas is coming— 
Oh, Santa, please bring us a shack! 


Four walls and a roof are sufficient 
Just cardboard—we don't hope for brick. 
I’ve begged and petitioned, 
For my wife’s heir-conditioned 
And we've got to be off the streets quick. 
Dear Congress, I’m not a brass monkey, 
And I long to defrost my poor spouse. 
Be assured my selections 
For next year’s elections 
Will be men who can find me a house! 
—Ye Olde Vette. 





Root Cause of Labor Troubles Seen 
Revealed in Wire Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 16, 1946 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am inserting an 
article by Mark Sullivan from the New 
York Herald Tribune of Wednesday, 
January 16, 1946: 


Root Cause or Labor TROUBLES SEEN REVEALED 
IN Wire Strrke—Marxk SULLIVAN Says FatL- 
URE OF TRUMAN TO ENFORCE War LABOR 
Boarp Decision In TuHat Diseure NULii- 
ries ALL OTHER REMEDIAL ACTION 

(By Mark Sullivan) 

WasHINGTON, January 15.—A country ha- 
rassed by labor troubles seeks cure, and in 
order to find cure needs first to find the 
root cause. 

The root cause can be identified in one 
of the strikes. The Western Union Telegraph 
Co. and a Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions union of its employees had a dispute 
about wages. The dispute was laid before a 
Government body, the National War Labor 
Board. The Board made a decision. The 
union refused to accept it, and struck. 
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The strike has lasted 8 days. For 8 days 
the public has been forced to endure inter- 
ruption of an essential public service, tele- 
graph communication. President Truman 
has not acted to enforce the decision of a 
Board which was part of his administration 
and part of the Government. 

Here is failure of the administration to 
act upon an authority it already has. As 
long as this condition exists, it is idle for Mr. 
Truman to ask Congress to enact his request. 
For the authority he already has, and has 
not used, is greater.than the new authority 
he now asks Congress to give him. In the 
Western Union case, he already had an 
official fact-finding body, the War Labor 
Board. He has adecisio made by the Board. 
And this decision is official and enforceable— 
decisions *y the Board have been enforced 
countless times. On the other hand, Mr. 
Truman, in asking Congress for authority to 
set up fact-finding boards, stipulated that 
decisions of these boards should not be bind- 
ing upon the parties, that they should not be 
enforced by Government, that they should 


depend for their effect entirely upon public 
opinion. 


RADIO TALK CALLED USELESS 

As long as this condition exists—simple 
failure of the administration to act upon 
authority it possesses—nothing else amounts 
to anything. Mr. Truman’s request for leg- 
islation amounts to nothing. The thou- 
sands of words in his radio address to the 
people amount to nothing. The other thou- 
sands of words in his messages to Congress 
amount to nothing. Th« thousands of still 
more words by his personally appointed 
boards without statutory authority amount 
to nothing. The coming and going of labor 
leaders and corporation heads to the White 
House do not meet the issue. The swirling 
about all the strikes—steel, telephone, meat 
packers, motors, the electric industry—all 
go around the real issue. 

As long as the aiministration does not en- 
force a decision by one of its own agencies 
against a labor union, all else that it does 
creates impressions of ineffectiveness or 
worse. Upon the public, the impression must 
be one of the administration running around 
in circles, or of an atti'ude toward labor 
unions and leaders which must be either fear 
or favor. And in either case weakness. 

Upon Congress the impression must be that 
it would be futile to pass the strike legislation 
Mr. Truman has requested, and that the 
administration is not prepared to do any- 


thing really effective about strikes or labor 
relations. 


IMPRESSION ON LABOR 


Upon labor leaders the impression is, as 
the New York Times put it the other day, 
“that under no conditions will the Federal 
Government stand up to a strike, that under 
no conditions will it seriously penalize unions 
for striking.” 

That impression is borne out by the facts, 
The attitude, as it grew up under Mr. Tru- 
man’s predecessor, is that labor unions and 
leaders are a group apart and above, to be 
given immunities and privileges denied to 
others. It has the effect, if not the intention, 
of conferring upon labor leaders and unions a 
power which denies the superiority of Gov- 
ernment itself, which denies that the inter- 
est of the people as a whole is superior to 
the interest of any group, as is just now 
abundantly shown. 

This attitude is the root cause of trouble. 
As long as the attitude continues, the trouble 
will continue and grow worse. Mr. Truman, 
inheriting the attitude, has seemed not quite 
willing to embrace it, not quite willing to 
depart from it. Forces within the adminis- 
tration tend to hold him to it, for the atti- 
tude is deeply embedded in bureaus and 
agencies. For the President to go counter to 
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an attitude thus embedded takes resolution. 
Besides, politicians in the administratien or 
close to it press continuation of the attitude 
for political purposes. 





New York Foreign Freight Forwarders 
Association 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 16, 1946 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following speeches of 
Fred Bennett, the outgoing president, 
and Harold D. St. John, the new presi- 
dent, of the Foreign Freight Forwarders 
Association, at the annual dinner held at 
the Hotel Roosevelt in New York City 
on Tuesday, January 8, 1946: 


SPEECH OF FRED BENNETT 


Gentlemen, the bylaws of our association 
require that at this, our annual meeting of 
the year, we elect the officers of the associa- 
tion for the ensuing year. 

We have, through a nominating commit- 
tee, designated a member for each of the 
offices of the association. No other nomina- 
tions have been presented. Accordingly I 
shall ask the secretary to cast one ballot in 
favor of each of the nominees proposed by 
the nominating committee. 

I now have the pleasure to present to you 
the new officers of the association for the 
year 1946. 

First, I will present Mr. Walter van Hoesen, 
who will undertake the duties of vice presi- 
dent. Mr. Van Hoesen has been an active 
member of this group for a number of years, 
is well established in the forwarding business, 
is capable and conscientious in the perform- 
ance of his work and in the interest of the 
industry as a whole. The association is for- 
tunate, indeed, to have Mr. Van Hoesen in 
this important office of vice president. 

The treasurer of our association for so many 
years it is dificult to know when he entered 
that office, is Mr. Joseph E. Lewis. No one 
could have performed the duties of that 
office with the faithful regard for the inter- 
ests of the association as Joe Lewis has done 
over this long period of years. It is impos- 
sible to find anyone who would be his equal 
in this office. The association has urged Mr. 
Lewis to continue in his faithful and efficient 
work for the association and I am glad to say 
he has agreed to do so. I am very happy to 
introduce him as our treasurer for the year 
1926. 

Both the office of vice president and treas- 
urer carry with them very heavy responsibili- 
ties, but the burden of carrying on the work 
of the association falls most heavily upon the 
president. This burden will probably be 
greater in the coming years, with postwar 
trade, than in any time for perhaps 20 years 
or more. The association has seen fit to seek 
the services of a young and vigorous member 
who has a thorough knowledge of, and expe- 
rience in, the field of forwarding, and whose 
ability as an executive is highly regarded. I 
know of no one who could undertake to carry 
on the work of this group better than the 
next president of the association, and with 
my best wishes and confidence in a successful 
administration, I have the sincere pleasure of 
introducing Mr. Harold D. St. John, and to 
whom I now present, for his use, the gavel 
of the association. 
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SPEECH OF HAROLD D. ST. JOHN 


Mr. Bennett, honored guests, and friends: 
tonight marks another milestone in the his- 
tory of overseas transportation, victory has 
been won—you gentlemen here tonight may 
well feel proud of your accomplishments in 
the war effort—yes, a job well done, aptly 
expresses it. 

Such an outstanding performance could 
only have been possible through the fine spirit 
of teamwork and cooperation which prevailed 
among the shipping and allied industries 
represented here this evening—be it trucking, 
railroad, air line, steamship, underwriter or 
foreign freight forwarder—all played their 
part in the crushing defeat of our enemies. 
No one agency alone could have functioned 
without the other in the complex handling of 
the voluminous tonnage of war material and 
goods which cleared through this great port 
of ours during the past 5 years. 

With peace at hand, we must now lend our 
efforts in this same spirit of cooperation 
toward hastening and effecting the recon- 
struction of the war torn countries through 
the prompt and efficient exchange of goods 
and services, so that peoples all over the world 
May enjoy, once again, the comforts of their 
homes and families to which they are justly 
entitled and have a right to expect. 

The foreign freight forwarding industry 
will continue to play its important role in the 
promotion of our foreign trade. Now, more 
than ever before, the knowledge and experi- 
ence of the freight forwarder in the handling 
of overseas shipments will be sought after by 
buyer and seller both here and abroad— 
already this is in evidence. 

Visitors from all over the world are com- 
ing to our offices to discuss their shipping 
problems with us. We are being flooded with 
inquiries, cables, telephone calls—all having 
to do with shipping. Foreign trade is on the 
march. We must be ready and prepared to 
render the service required to promote good 
will and understanding to the overseas buy- 
er. The foreign freight forwarding industry 
has made great strides since World War I 
and is rapidly becoming recognized as an es- 
sential intermediary in the expeditious and 
efficient handling of overseas shipments. 

Great and important steps remain to be 
taken by every facility, every organization, 
serving foreign trade, and we forwarders who 
deal with all of you and act as buffers be- 
tween you and the United States and foreign 
businessmen, can probably see them as clear- 
ly as anyone. 

The American merchant marine must be 
restored to private ownership and operation, 
with regular sailings of suitable ships, well 
trained and loyal personnel, whose care of 
cargo and service to the traveling public will 
be second to none. 

The Por* of New York must be modern- 
ized to preserve its enviable position as the 
largest and most active port in the world. 
New business must be created for it. Par- 
ticularly through economies in handling 
cargo and greater speed of turn around. Port 
efficiency directly concerns you steamship 
lines, the stevedore companies, the railroad 
and lighterage companies, and the workers 
they employ. 

It is of interest to note that our new 
mayor. Mr. William O’Dwyer, takes cogni- 
zance of this situation. At iis first press con- 
ference held last week he remarked that New 
York faces a challenge in shipping and 
would have to rehaLilitate its water-front fa- 
cilities lest its commerce be diverted to other 
ports. 

I urge you exporters to allocate a percent- 
age of your goods for export, instruct your 
employees in sound export practice, and in 
foreign languages. In this sellers’ market, 
cultivate the overseas buyer, whose present 
need assures you that friendships begun now 
will last for lifetimes. Answer your mail 
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and make your invoices and packing lists ac- 
curate. 

We forwarders, like the rest of you, have 
lost three generations of junior clerks, jun- 
ior salesmen, junior operating men, junior 
everything, because of the war. As these 
young men return, we who live by foreign 
trade must train them well, both in prin- 
ciples and practice, to make good use of their 
ability, to restore them to wealth-creating ac- 
tivity and to useful membership in a peace- 
time economy. 

I urge you to participate in every educa- 
tional activity relating to foreign trade, in 
any phase—for knowledge is power. 

Uncle Sam, are you listening? You consuls, 
too. Let us have reduced ‘ed tape. As lit- 
tle regulation as possible, and a wise, con- 
structive administration of the regulations 
we must have. If we are to get “one world,” 
barriers must be broken down, beginning with 
the artificial ones. 

The United Nations Organization deserves 
the last and most important part of these 
remarks. It must be made to wor’. Top 
level people can help ‘' along. But bottom 
level people, like you and me, who are con- 
stantly adding to their international friend- 
ships, are laying the real foundation for its 
success. If this has never occurred to you 
before, the atomic age will soon convince you. 

It will be my earnest desire as president 
of this association to bring about a closer 
relationship between us whereby we may 
arrive at a common understanding of our 
mutual problems. That is the American 
way and the only way for us to strive for. 
With your cooperation and patience we will 
attain that goal. 

Thank you. 





Nebraska 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 16, 1946 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, by leave 
granted me, I include in my remarks a 
poem on Nebraska written by Mrs. Har- 
old Gilman, one of my constituents. 
This poem indicates how deeply Nebras- 
kan people appreciate our great State. 


NEBRASKA 


Nebraska has been woven on a loom 

By marching feet. The red man closely 
laid 

The warp, as north and south, he sought 
his food. 

The restless feet of white man wove from 
east 

To west and back, this homespun fabric 
strong. 

No winter’s wind however keen, or sun 

In summer’s sky, can change this sturdy 
web. 


Green tones of cornfields, seas of grass; and 
gold 

Of ripened grain, pure blue of open skies, 
The red of apples, wine of grapes, and black 
Of fertile soil, does rival artist’s blend. 
But prints of patient men who lived and died 
To bind the girders of our Nation’s soul 
Have beautified this texture more than gold. 


This is the homespun cloth from which 
America - 
Has cut her freedom loving heart! 































































Universal Military Training 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. BANKHEAD, 2d 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 17, 1946 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the ConcrEsstonaL 
REcorD a statement by me on the pro- 
posed universal military training legis- 
lation, broadcast on WSGN, a radio sta- 
oo at Birmingham, Ala., on January 6, 

46. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


What is the purpose of the proposed uni- 
versal military training program? 

The President stated to Congress, “Some 
should be trained for combat, others should 
be trained for whatever war service they are 
physically anc mentally qualified to per- 
form.” 

It is provided in section 2 of the admin- 
istration bills pending in the Senate and 
House that “every male citizen and every 
alien residing in the United States shall upon 
attaining the age of 18 years, or within 4 
years thereafter, be subject to military or 
naval training; and shal] be inducted into 
the Army or Navy of the United States for 
this purpose alone!” 

It is clear that the training contemplated 
is entirely for war purposes. Are we ready 
so quickly to weaken our position in total 
support of the San Francisco Charter? Such 
action is unthinkable. 

Until the machinery of the United Nations 
Organization is in good working order and 
until full acquiescence in its decisions has 
removed the friction caused by the after- 
war adjustments, we need not be alarmed by 
the absence of newly trained reserves in the 
United States. If we adopt the tactics of 
the recent totalitarian countries and train 
millions of men for war, will not our leader- 
ship ‘cause other countries to follow our 
example. The result will be a race for quick 
preparation and the building of large armies. 
There seems to be no surer way to militarize 
the world—a situation which would inevit- 
ably result in countless wars. 

The universal military training plan pro- 
poses to go in time of peace into every home 
and school where there is a young man under 
22 years of age who has not had 1 year's 
military training, and subject them all to 
military law in charge of Army and Navy 
officers not selected by the people and not 
responsible to them. It proposes to put 
these young men under the control of com- 
missioned and noncommissioned officers, 
whose training is associated with control by 
force, and who too often entertain the view- 
Point that nothing but force can maintain 
peace between nations. Every young man /s 
to be exposed to a life in encampments which 
is not as wholesome as is the influence of 
their homes. There is a fundamental dif- 
ference between military training in the 
schools of this country and training in mili- 
tary cantonments. School attendance does 
not remove the boy from his home and from 
his parents and from his community and 
local church Whatever school he attends 1s 
in charge of teachers responsible to the pub- 
lic or the child’s parents. Building the finest 
possible good character in youth should b* 
the most important consideration in the 
training of boys and young men. If military 
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training of our boys is necessary, they 
should receive the requisite training while 
in school, in the national guard, and in 
ROTC, or some similar organizations during 
vacations. Im addition to other advantages, 
that plan would not cause the loss of at 
least 1 year’s time by boys and young men in 
acquiring academic, vocational, or profes- 
sional training for life's pursuits. 

What benefits would accrue to the Nation 
by such a plan? We have engaged in war in 
eveles of approximately 20 years. If the 
United Nations Organization fails to pre- 
serve peace and we have another war in about 
20 years, what good will training boys next 
vear, and each following year for years to 
come do in the matter of supplying soldiers 
at the time of the next war? How long will 
it take boys trained for 1 year to get soft and 
unsuitable for stringent military service? 
Probably 2 or 3 years. If a war comes 20 
vears from now the training for the next 17 
or 18 years will be im large measure wasted, 
insofar as quick action in combat is involved. 
If a war comes before we can set up an 
effective peace organization, then we have 
available millions of men who have been 
thoroughly trained for a much longer time 
than the universal military training plan 
provides. What good will trained reserves 
do in a war waged with atomic bombs and 
other scientific discoveries? Japan had mii- 
lions of well-trained soldiers and a large navy 
with which she planned to conduct offensive 
and defensive warfare. Did her martial 
forces, regular armies, and reserves success- 
fully serve her nefarious purposes? Because 
of the destruction of her navy, as recounted 
to Congress recently by Admiral Nimivz, the 
destruction of munition plants by our bomb- 
ers, and the appearance of our atomic bombs, 
with their almost unbelievable power of de- 
struction, she suddenly surrendered before 
an American soldier hed landed on her 
homeland. 

Germany was armed to the hilt and 
equipped with fighting equipment superior 
to that of any mation of the world. She had 
every available male in her country in her 
armed forces. She did not win the war. 

he point 1 am presenting is that trained 
soldiers and reserves, however numerous 
they may be, will not hereafter be rated as 
sufficient to win a war against an army 
equipped with modern weapons and fortified 
with atomie energy or similar power. The 
truth is, and we should frankly face it, that 
if we fight another war it will be fought 
with atomic energy and other explosive pow- 
ers so horrible and destructive that man’s 
imagination has not yet visualized the pos- 
sibilities involved. It is the opinion of most 
leading scientists that the results of another 
war could be total destruction of the world’s 
entire population and of the earth itself. 

The atomic bomb, and all other forces of 
destruction heretofore or hereafter developed 
by any nation, should be made exclusively 
available to some agency of the United Na- 
tions Organization, or some new agency, 
which should be vested with authority and 
power to take such action as it finds neces- 
Sary to prevent other wars. The situation 
demands that the executive, congressional, 
and military leaders devote their talents and 
powers to developing such a program. Ail 
agencies, instrumentalities, and secrets and 
use of atomic energy and all other powers of 
destruction should be placed under the ex- 
clusive control of the agency established to 
preserve peace. If the veto power stands 
in the way, it should be suitably modified 
or repealed. 

All resources should be exhausted to in- 
duce every nation to cooperate in an all-out 
effort to secure enduring peace. The atten- 
tion of the American people should be cen- 
tered on this buman-preserving project 
rather than on whether we shall now begin 
the universal military training of our boys 


in the art of fighting wars. If later it de- 
velops that some strong nation will not co- 
operate with us in a program that will assure 
peace, we can then begin preparation for the 
next war. 

If all nations do not want to end wars, 
then it is likely that the next war will be 
fought with explosive forces similar to the 
atomic energy and not between armies com- 
posed of young men on each side. Wars 
will then no longer be won or lost by trained 
reserves. It should be recognized that we 
have crossed the threshold of a new era 
in the evolution of civilization. 

At this time, instead of following the old 
way of seeking army supremacy, we should 
devote our efforts and resources toward re- 
search and securing developments in the 
field of science that will tend to end all wars. 

Germany, Italy, and Japan entertained the 
Philosophy that it was well to be ready for 
all eventualities by retaining large standing 
armies and reserve forces. It did not secure 
for them victories. It did not assure them 
peace. Excessive preparation led them into 
aggressive wars. History may repeat ftself 
with other nations, including our own. 

The War Department haz advised the House 
Military Affairs Committee that the cost of 
providing military training per boy per an- 
num would be $2,500. The Bureau of the 
Census estimates the American male youths 
reaching the age of 18 years in 1946 will be 
1,170,000. The President’s message to Con- 
gress said no exemptions would be allowed 
except for total physical disqualification. If 
1,000,000 boys enter training he cost will be 
$2,500,000,000 next year, and will increase 
each year. The military training plan will 
add a staggering load of additional costs each 
year to the many billions now required to 
meet the annual stupendous reparations for 
past wars and the billions necessary to meet 
yearly requirements for administering the 
Government. 

Why should we turn suddenly from our 
long-sought objectives of peaceful security 
of the world, when realization of our dreams 
is at hand? 

The discovery of the way to harness the 
indescribable and limitless power contained 
in the atoms and the use of that energy 
under rigid safeguards and limitations by the 
Unite’ Nations to preserve and enforce world 
Peace presents a new instrumentality for 
answering the centuries-old longings of peo- 
ple everywhere for security and peace. We 
should be patient during the current rapidly 
unfolding events and continue with deter- 
mination our support of the world’s hope for 
the enduring success of the United Nations 
Organization. 





The Housing Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 17, 1946 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address which 
I delivered on the subject of housing be- 
fore the Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce on January 7, 1946. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have been work- 
ing for several years to formulate a national 
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housing program. In 1943 I was appointed 
chairman of a subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Postwar Economic Policy and 
Planning to consider the housing program. 


4 COMPREHENSIVE PLAN 


During the early part of 1944, we held long 
hearings at which all interesis testified fully, 
and we explored every solution proposed. 
After we wrote our report, a bill was worked 
out by Senators WaGNER, ELLENDER, and my- 
self, all members of the subcommittee, which 
deals more comprehensively than any forraer 
bill with the entire subject of housing. Here- 
tofore bills have been introduced and pushed 
through Congress by groups interested in 
only one phase of the probiem. This is the 
first attempt to deal with the whole subject 
from a broad siandpoint—and I may say 
that 80 percent of it is devoted to encourag- 
ing the construction of homes by private 
builders. 

Some of the provisions of the bill are 
frankly, experimental. I believe those deal- 
ing with rural housing should be eliminated 
for the present. Some of the other provi- 
sions extending the FHA will require careful 
revision. The Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency is now holding hearings, 
and I certainly welcome any criticisms or 
suggestions for amendments in detail 

While various provisions of the bill have 
been criticized, the real objection comes be- 
cause we have extended the program of pub- 
lic low-rental housing for a period of 4 
years at the rate of 125,000 homes per year, 
about 10 percent of construction necessary 
during that period. 


NOT INTENDED TO DEAL: WITH TEMPORARY 
EMERGENCY 

Let me make clear that this bill is not 
intended to deal with the immediate emer- 
gency situation which now exists. It is in- 
tended to deal over the next 5 years with 
the great shortage of housing which has de- 
veloped since 1932. It could not be passed 
by both Houses in any event until June, and 
it is unlikely that the projects under it, 
public or private, could proceed until 1947. 
The present temporary emergency is brought 
about by the present shortage of materials 
and labor. An expeditor has been appointed 
to attempt to break bottlenecks in lumber 
and many other building materials. He will 
have the full support of Congress. In my 
opinion, Government pricing regulations 
must be relaxed to stimulate production and 
get rid of a lot of the red tape which ham- 
pers builders today. We have appropriated 
money to make available to veterans all the 
Government’s temporary war housing, but 
all are opposed to any further use of mate- 
rials or labor for temporary housing to be 
built by the Government or otherwise. All 
of the materials available in 1946 should be 
channeled through the private construction 
industry, as much as possible for residence 
construction. In view of our productive abii- 
ity, under any reasonable Government policy 
of prices, priorities, and expediting, mate- 
rials should be fully available for building 
in 1947. 


FEDERAL GOVEENMENT HAS A RESPONSIBILITY IN 
THE HOUSING PROBLEM 


The present bill is designed to deal with 
the permanent situation. I suppose the first 
question is whether the Federal Government 
should concern itself with the housing prob- 
lem at all. It is somewhat late, however, to 
discuss that question, because it has long 
done so. Under President Hoover we set up 
the Federal Home Loan Bank System to assist 
building and loan associations more ade- 
quately to finance housing. Under President 
Roosevelt we established the Federal Housing 
Administration, which by mortgage insurance 
has revolutionized the financing of homes 
and thus substantially reduced the cost of 
occupying homes when they are built. The 
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public housing program has been in force 
for more than 8 years. The Federal Govern- 
ment cannot avoid the responsibility of con- 
sidering the whole problem. 

The question we debate here is whether the 
Federal Government shall continue to assist 
States and local authorities to provide public 
housing at rents below the rents possible in 
privately constructed dwellings. I believe 
that it should, if that assistance is confined 
to the lowest income groups. Such assistance 
is in line with Government activities in many 
other fields. Public housing is not socialism 
by any stretch of the imagination. 

The free enterprise system rightly claims 
the credit for the tremendous improvement 
in standards of living in this country. Un- 
doubtedly, those standards, on the average, 
are the highest of any country in the world. 
Probably without Government action we 
could go on improving that average standard 
and keep the average well ahead of the rest 
of the world. 

But the free enterprise system has certain 
definite faults. We have not learned to 
eliminate ups-and-downs, booms, and depres- 
sions—and so there is unemployment at 
times, and poverty and hardship if the Gov- 
ernment does not assist. Our system is 
necessarily based on incentive, and a re- 
ward for ability and hard work. That means 
a wide range of wealth and poverty. Those 
who have not the capacity must fall behind. 
The system cannot pay more for the product 
of labor than that product is worth in com- 
parison to those other products, where, for 
example, mass production methods or more 
use of machinery can be applied. Also there 
are many who for one reason or another can- 
not do a full day’s work. So, apart from un- 
employment, the work done by many of the 
employed does not bring them sufficient to 
maintain a decent standard of living for their 
families. In short, while the average is high, 
the necessary inequality of the system leaves 
many poor, some deservedly, and some unfor- 
tunate. 

The philosophy of socialism is to raise all to 
the average, which necessarily will bring all 
others down to the same dead level, and take 


all life and progress out of the system. 


There may be more equality, but I am cer- 
tain there would be lower standards of liv- 
ing for the great majority. 

The extreme philosophy the other way is 
to “let the devil take the hindmost,” and let 
those who are unable to keep up suffer pov- 
erty and hardship, on the theory that in the 
end general progress will be faster. I read a 
book recently based on this philosophy, 
claiming that slums are necessary to drain 
off the ills of the body politic just as sewers 
are necessary to a city. 

Without arguing the economics of this 
theory it is enough to say that it offends 
every humane sense, and that Americans are 
humane people. If the free-enterprise sys- 
tem does not do its best to prevent hardship 
and poverty, even for those who can’t be 
shown to deserve it, it will 4nd itself super- 
seded by a less progressive system which 
does. 

Our policy is to maintain a minimum 
standard floor under subsistence, education, 
medical care, and housing. I believe that our 
people have decided that our productive abil- 
ity is so great that we will undertake to put 
a floor under essential things, to give to all 
a minimum standard of decent living, and to 
all children a fair opportunity to get a start 
in life. 

This is really no new principle in America, 
nor has it ever been considered contrary to 
freedom. We long ago adopted the principle 
of universal, State-supplied education for 
every child, and we have gone further along 
that line than the most socialistic state in 
the world. We have adopted the principle 
that medical care shall always be available, 
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whether it can be paid for or not. Witness 
the Cincinnati General Hospital. Certainly 
it was not socialism to build that hospital 
and provide free medical care for those un- 
able to pay for it. We have always under- 
taken to provide poor relief and minimum 
subsistence, although it ha not always been 
well organized. In the depression of 1932 the 
Federal Government had to come to the re- 
lief of States to furnish this subsistence. It 
may be necessary again, although I hope 
through Federal aid to States and not 
through a federally administered WPA. 

It is quite true that in providing this floor 
under essential needs, we should see that it 
is not too high to destroy incentive; that it 
is not so costly as to bear heavily on the 
other four-fifths who have to pay the bill; 
that it is administered locally by independ- 
ent local agencies with Federal aid, if neces- 
sary, but not dominated by Washington bu- 
reaucracy. 

I believe that the Government must also 
interest itself in seeing that every family has 
a minimum standard of decent shelter. 
Housing is a more difficulty problem than 
education, health, or medical care. Yet, in 
many ways, it is the most important. Every 
family must have shelter of some Kind. 
Even though he is furnished free education, 
every child who is to have anything like an 
equal opportunity in life to make the most 
of his abilities must have a decent home in 
decent surroundings. 


HOUSING A UNIQUE AND COMPLEX PROBLEM 


Special problems arise in housing, because 
housing is permanent. Once built, it is 
likely to remain indefinitely and it is there- 
fore more complex than the problem of fur- 
nishing a current supply of food, clothing, 
and medical care. 

If all families are to have decent housing 
and decent surroundings, the whole housing 
plant must be constantly in reasonably good 
shape. Thirty-five million homes costing 
perhaps $200,000,000,000 cannot be built, re- 
paired, or replaced overnight. Only slow 
progress and gradual improvement can be 
hoped for. 

Is the plant in good shape today? Our 
best information comes from the census of 
1940. Leaving out the farm homes, which 
present a special problem, there are some 
29,000,000 urban and rural nonfarm residen- 
tial units. Of these, nearly 4,000,000 are 
listed as needing major repairs and are, 
therefore, in bad physical condition. Of 
those in good repair, over 3,000,000 have no 
running water of any kind. Two million 
four hundred thousand have no private 
toilets or baths. Perhaps half of those with- 
out toilet facilities are in locations where 
water is not available or is limited, but many 
of them are in cities where the failure to 
have running water certainly indicates a very 
low standard of sanitary living conditions. 

Our committee came to the conclusion 
that at least 6,000,000 of the 29,000,000 non- 
farm residential units were in a cOndition 
which does not meet a low minimum stand- 
ard of décency. Most of these are in city 
slums, where the quality of the residences 
is accentuated by the bad surroundings. 

The problem the Nation faces is how we 
can get rid of these 6,000,000 homes, or if 
the surroundings are proper, renovate them. 
Of course, no one is saying that private 
builders or any one else are to blame for the 
present situation, bu* undoubtedly it has 
been brought about by the necessary faults 
of the private enterprise system as a whole, 
which as I have said, produces the highest 
average but does not necessarily do so well 
for the lowest income groups. 

Taking prewar figures on income, rent, and 
costs, about 30 percent of our nonfarm fam- 
ilies, or 8,500,000 had a family income of 
$1,000 and less. These families and others 



































































with a slightly higher income were able to 
find some 11,000,000 homes which rented for 
less than $20 a month. Nearly half of them 
were in rural districts and largely acceptable. 
Many of these low-income families were ap- 
parently able to find reasonably decent homes 
in proper surroundings at $20 a month and 
less, but the 6,000,000 substandard homes are 
rented by 6,000,000 of these low-income fam- 
ilies at rents certainly averaging less than $15 
a month. They rent for that sum because 
they are bad housing. 

It is quite true that some kind of shelter 
is provided by our present system at rents 
which can be paid, but the lowest-income 
groups have necessarily gravitated to the 
substandard housing—for the most part in 
city slums. 

As our committee analyzed the situation, 
the principal difficulty, assuming a propor- 
tion of low incomes, is the cost of new hous- 
ing, and a disinclination to scrap old hous- 
ing, no matter how dilapidated, as long as 
there are persons who must rent it even ata 
very low rent. It does not pay anyone to 
renovate or improve the homes. In other 
words, the so-called hand-me-down theory 
works, but it works to provide indecent hous- 
ing for those who get it on the last hand- 
down. As a matter of fact, the hand-me- 
down theory as a method of taking care of the 
lowest-income group at low rents is incon- 
sistent with that group getting good housing. 
If a house has not deteriorated either in its 
condition or location, it ought to bring nearly 
the same rent as when new, providing that it 
is properly maintained. I live in a house in 
Washington which is 75 years old, and worth 
a good deal more than when it was built. 
Our committee could see no reason why, if 
the Government did not intervene, there 
would be any improvement in the over-all sit- 
uation. 

It is somewhat tricky to deal with the cost 
of housing, but as far as we could deter- 
mine a four-room family house could not 
be built for much less than $4,000 in 1939, 
probably more in Cincinnati. A man who 
earned $30 per week at that time, or $1,500 
a@ year, could afford to pay perhaps $30 per 
month for rent, or $360 a year, which would 
just about justify the purchase of a $4,000 
home, old or new. Over 13,000,000 or nearly 
half of all the nonfarm families were earning 
less than $1,500 per year in 1939. Of course, 
income has increased, but costs have also in- 
creased, so that relatively the situation today 
is probably about the same as in 1939. In 
other words, today, because of costs and in- 
come, the market for new homes is confined 
to less than half the population and many 
millions of these are not in the market be- 
cause they are permanently situated in the 
houses where they expect to live the rest of 
their lives. We ought to build 1,250,000 
homes a year for the next 10 years. With 
the present cost of housing and the limited 
market, I am afraid that so many new homes 
cannot be sold by private builders. New 
homes, therefore, have never been built fast 
enough to eliminate the slums at the lower 
end of the hand-me-down process. The 
process is so slow that when slums are elimi- 
nated deterioration and blight have create‘ 
other slums. If the market for new homes 
could extend to 75 percent of all familie?. 
the hand-me-down process might reasonably 
be expected to work. 

The ultimate and permanent solution for 
the housing problem would be a reduction 
in the cost of housing. That cost is out of 
line with other costs. The Government has 
succeeded in reducing the cost of financing, 
but industry and labor have not succeeded 
in reducing the cost of housing. A much 
higher percentage of families is unable tc 
pay for decent shelter than the proportion 
able to pay for decent food and clothing. 
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When present wartime conditions have been 
removed, I hope that the building industry 
can be reorganized and do the job of reduc- 
ing prices. The more it can do so the more 
it can eliminate Government from the field 
of housing. 


AID TO PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


The present bill does what can be done to 
help the construction and sale of homes by 
private builders. It strengthens the Federal 
gome loan bank system by giving many 
additional powers to the building and loan 
rssociations. It extends the operations of the 
Federal Housing Administration as far as 
that can be done on sound business princi- 
ples. In fact, we are accused of going a little 
too far in reducing the rate of interest and 
the term of the mortgage, and we may have 
to make some modification. In particular, 
we are trying to encourage especially favor- 
able terms, including an 85-percent firm com- 
mitment to builders for the cheapest possible 
type of housing which meets proper stand- 
ards. We are thus trying to encourage pri- 
vate industry to find the best methods of re- 
ducing the cost of building. 

We are broadening the provisions for the 
insurance of rental projects on a major scale, 
including sound mutual plans. We are es- 
tablishing a form of yield insurance to en- 
courage insurance companies and other large 
aggregations of capital to invest their money 
as owner in rental housing projects. As you 
know, several of the insurance companies 
have already undertaken such projects, well 
planned and protected from deterioration. 
In my opinion, rental housing, well operated, 
should be as good an investment as loans or 
corporate bonds. I greatly favor home own- 
ing, but we have to recognize the situation 
that many families prefer to rent. Even in 
Cincinnati only 33 percent own their own 
homes. We must recognize a condition and 
see that adequate rental housing is en- 
couraged. 

We have proposed an urban redevelopment 
plan which will assist cities to buy up slum 
areas, tear down the obsolete buildings, and 
redevelop the area by constructing public 
works, like parks and playgrounds, by selling 
or leasing sections for commercia) use, or for 
private residential development, or for low- 
rent housing, or a combination of all four. 
Such projects may be undertaken without 
any public housing if the city so determines. 


LOW-RENT PUBLIC HOUSING NEEDED 


‘But, in my opinion, all of these proposals 
do not as yet eliminate the need for public 
low-rent housing. The committee estimates 
that there will be required in this country 
during the next 10 years 6,000,000 new homes 
to take care of new families, and about 6,000,- 
000 to replace obsolete dwellings to which 
I have referred. That means a needed con- 
struction of 1,250,000 new homes per year. 
The bill authorizes 125,000 units a year of 
subsidized low-rent housing for the next 
4years. That is 10 percent of the total need 
as we see it. It is no more socialism than 
any other Government plan to take care of 
the lowest income group of the population in 
health, education, and subsistence. Private 
builders do the building. 

The bill provides that this housing shall be 
available only to persons whose income is 20 
percent less than that required to pay the 
rents for private housing, not necessarily 
new, available in the community. Constant 
checks of income are to be made, and those 
Whose income rises above the point at which 
they can rent old housing are to be rigidly 
excluded. Private builders have criticized 
the existing public housing projects because 
many higher-income tenants have remained 
in such projects. This has been due to the 
Government policy of providing war workers 
With housing. In the emergency they could 
hot be excluded from the only housing avail- 
able in the neighborhood of the place where 
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they worked. This bill insists on this situa- 
tion being corrected. 

We fully agree that public housing must 
not compete with private builders, but there 
is no competition in providing housing for 
those who are unable even to rent private 
housing in decent condition. The doctors 
are stenuously opposed to socialized medicine, 
reaching 95 percent of the people, but they 
will all tell you that they are not harmed 
in the least by the Government taking the 
lowest 25 percent of the people off their 
hands. What the doctors do for them is in 
any event charity. 

The bill makes it clear that public housing 
can only be assisted if the project is initi- 
ated by the local governing authority, and, of 
course, authorized by State law; and if the 
State or locality is willing to contribute some 
part of the cost of the subsidy, by tax exemp- 
tion or direct cash contribution. If Ohio or 
Cincinnati does not want low-rent housing 
they can save their money, and try some 
other method of eliminating slums by en- 
couragement to private builders only. 

One problem which has always concerned 
mo is the fact that a 10-percent Government 
building program does not meet the whole 
need as I have described it, and may lead 
to an expanded program covering the entire 
30 percent of the urban population which had 
imcomes in 1939 of $1,000 or less. There are 
two answers to this. In the first place, if the 
private building industry succeeds in reduc- 
ing costs in selling houses, the number re- 
quiring aid will be greatly reduced. In the 
second place, nearly half of these eight and 
a half million families have already found 
reasonably satisfactory homes at rentals of 
$20 and under, for the most part in the out- 
skirts of cities or in rural areas where sur- 
roundings are satisfactory and the lack of 
modern facilities makes much less difference. 
Many other families succeed in finding rea- 
sonably good second-hand homes in the 
cities and keeping them in good condition. 
Efficient city administration can force re- 
pairs and improvements in some other in- 
adequate homes without forcing their de- 
struction. 

I would certainly adopt as a principle that 
public low-rent housing should never go be- 
yond 10 percent of the total supply. I hope 
that the percentage may gradually decrease. 

Our committee considered all kinds of 
alternatives, but found none that were satis- 
factory. We considered the subsidizing of 
private projects for low-rent housing. That 
is done to some extent in New York City, 
but it would be necessary to regulate the 
rates charged, the condition of the premises, 
the tenants to be subsidized, and so many 
other features of the project that I am quite 
certain private owner would be loath to 
proceed. It would be difficult to enforce 
the regulations. It would cost the Govern- 
ment much more direct cash subsidy, be- 
cause it could not give tax exemption or 
exempt the borrowing from taxation. I cer- 
tainly would not object to any reasonable 
plan along the lines of subsidizing low-rent 
housing, under $20 a month, by private com- 
panies, but we could not work out any practi- 
cal plan. We have attempted to give every 
possible assistance through sound FHA in- 
surance for middle incomes, but without 
subsidies you cannot reach the low-income 
groups through FHA. 

We considered the giving of rent certifi- 
cates to all those who cannot afford to pay 
the going rents for decent private units. 
The giving of rent certificates, however, does 
not necessarily improve the condition of 
housing in which they live. It may merely 
raise the rent acquired by the owner of slum 
housing. No one is going to build new 
homes for people who may or may not have 
rent certificates 10 years from now. It is a 


very indirect and uncertain method of im- 
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proving the housing plant. Furthermore, 
if we attempt to give rent certificates it will 
have to be a universal plan, and any man 
with $1,000 a year income or less would have 
a claim for some assistance. There are some 
eight and one-half million such urban 
families. We believed it would certainly not 
be cheaper than public housing. and it would 
not accomplish the purpose of improving 
housing conditions. 

What we face today is a condition and 
not a theory. It is to improve or get rid 
of 6,000,000 substandard dwellings and at 
the same time provide decent shelter for 
the 6,000,000 families who have occupied 
them. The problem must be attacked from 
every angle. I don’t believe we can pour in 
all the assistance from the top, and that 1s 
all private industry can do, or be expected 
to do. I think we must also attack it from 
the bottom. No doubt there are faults in 
our public-housing system. They should be 
eliminated. Our committee would favorably 
consider proposals for any proper require- 
ments or restrictions which would improve 
the administration of public housing. 

But those who are opposed to the entire 
bill because it adopts public housing as one 
of the tools to solve this problem are doing 
their own industry a disservice, and are 
assisting the critics of free enterprise in the 
United States for years to come. 

No one has been more concerned to limit 
Federal regulation than I. But this is no 
more regulation as to housing than we have 
long adopted as to education, subsistence, 
and medical care. No one has been more 
concerned to save Federal money than I. 
But $100,000,000 or $200,000,000 a year of 
Federal subsidy to assist in solving our most 
serious social problem, out of a total Federal 
budget of more than twenty billion a year, 
does not seem to me an extravagance 

There can be no greater responsibility than 
to assist States and local governments to 
provide for all the children who are born in 
the United States decent home surroundings, 
so that they may actually enjoy the freedom 
and equality of opportunity for which our 
forefathers came to America. 





International Problems Abroad and 
Economic Issues at Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLYDE R. HOEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 17, 1946 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address de- 
livered by me at the annual chamber of 
commerce dinner at Gastonia, N. C., on 
January 11, 1946, on the subject of seri- 
ous international problems abroad and 
critical economic issues at home. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


America is facing serious international 
problems abroad and critical economic issues 
at home. Both require the best thought of 
the Congress and the leaders of the Nation. 
They cannot be settled by taking arbitrary 
positions and insisting upon our own par- 
ticular viewpoint. We must be willing to 
recognize the reasonable contentions of other 
nations and pursue a policy of mutual un- 
derstanding among our people at home. 
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Many laws have been enacted to implement 
our participation in world affairs and to 
assure other peoples of our world-wide in- 
terest and willingness to help stabilize the 
disrupted economy of our allies and other 
nations devastated by the war. We have 
also contributed lavish sums to help relieve 
the suffering and distress in the stricken 
areas of the whole earth. We have led the 
way for the establishment and maintenance 
of world peace. 

It now becomes our duty to devote our 
best efforts to aid in the solution of the do- 
mestic problems which involve the highly 
important questions of inflation, full pro- 
duction, the prevention of strikes, and the 
removal of al] bureaucratic controls at the 
earliest possible moment. 

We have fought for freedom and liberty 
for the world. We must not fail to preserve 
this liberty and freedom for the people of 
America. We are standing at the crossroads. 
There are strong forces in the country seek- 
ing to infiltrate our democratic processes of 
life with so many socialistic or communistic 
philosophies that our whole economic system 
and our boasted free enterprise is seriously 
endangered. These groups want the Gov- 
ernment to take charge of all business and 
provide a planned economy and they are 
carrying these policies just as far as they 
dare go now. 

A planned economy means a regimented 
people and this results in a totalitarian gov- 
ernment. Our laboring people would have 
the most to lose by the destruction of demo- 
cratic processes, and yet by the policy of con- 
tinued strikes they are playing into the hands 
of the very forces which would destroy their 
freedom and liberty. They ought to investi- 
gate the condition of labor in all totalitarian 
countries and see the practical serfdom 
which prevails among the workers. Na- 
tional socialism or state communism buries 
the workers in the mass of controlled and 
regimented subjects denied the right to live 
their own lives or enjoy the fruits of their 
own labor. 

We must not have drastic inflation. There 
are many plans for dealing with this vexed 
question. The one sure remedy is to attain 
full production. Governmental] controls will 
have to be maintained on products which 
are so scarce that prices would spiral if the 
controls were removed. Wild inflation would 
endanger permanent prosperity and result in 
destroying established values and delaying 
the recovery of our whole business structure. 
The effort should be centered on increasing 
production and OPA should adopt the wise 
policy of granting reasonable increases which 
would encourage industry and farmers to 
meet the needs of the Nation by producing 
an abundance. As soon as an adequate sup- 
ply of any product is available, all controls 
should be removed. The law of supply and 
demand will take care of the situation. 

The hindrances to full production today 
are twofold. One, the refusal of OPA to grant 
reasonable and just increases in the price of 
much-needed materials like lumber, brick, 
and other building materials, and many 
manufactured products in the field of tex- 
tiles, anc especially as relates to the cheaper 
goods. As a result of this policy we have 
not achieved full production and much of 
the lumber and other scarce materials have 
gone into the black market and the public 
and legitimate dealers suffer. The other 
chief hindrance is the continuous strikes all 
over the country. 

In my opinion the Congress should take 
definite action in the field of labor rela- 
tions. Without delay the National Labor 
Relations Act should be amended and its 
one-sided and unfair provisions repealed. 
There should be equality before the law for 
labor unions and management. Now there 
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is unjustified discrimination in favor of la- 
bor unions. Both labor and management 
should be held equally responsible for their 
contracts and made to respond in damages 
for violating agreements. Both should be 
held accountable for their acts. 

The right to strike is guaranteed under the 
law. This carries with it the right to peace- 
fully picket. But there is no authority of 
law for using violence or force to prevent the 
owners of a plant or workers from crossing 
picket lines and entering to work, even 
though a strike is in force. However, this is 
seldom observed and in Connecticut, Michi- 
gan, Pennsylvania, and other States, plants 
have been closed and strikers refused even 
to let the owners of the plants enter, and 
beat up any workers who dared to offer to 
work. This could not happen in North Caro- 
lina. We maintain law and order in this 
State, and I wish to congratulate both work- 
ers and management upon the fine relation- 
ship which prevails and the splendid coopera- 
tion which has existed. There have been 
comparatively few strikes and practically no 
violence. 

The unions must realize that the right 
to work is just as sacred as the right to 
strike, and the law must guard zealously 
the right of any person to work, regardless 
of strikes. So many of these strikes which 
paralyze business and cause widespread suf= 
fering, like the recent coal strike and the 
present Genera) Motors strike, are unauthor- 
ized and brought about by ambitious labor 
leaders and a minority of the workers in the 
union, but all of them suffer as a result and 
lose public sympathy. The public is thor- 
oughly fed up on strikes and properly de- 
mands legislation to curb these wildcat 
strikes and provide protection to workers who 
do not wish to strike and to a long-suffering 
public. 

I believe in reasonable wages and good 
working conditions for all workers and the 
whole country sympathizes with all legiti- 
mate demands of labor for just compensation 
to meet the increased cost of living, but I 
am not in favor of determining this question 
by the amount of profit a business may be 
making, or its ability to pay. Should that 
method be employed, then when profits de- 
creased and business was bad, the workers 
would be the sufferers. The Government has 
no right to take charge of the business of 
any company for the purpose of regulating 
its management or controlling its profits. 
If free enterprise is to continue and jobs be 
provided for the workers of America, we must 
have business freed from governmental con- 
trols and regulations—so long as the law is 
obeyed—and give full encouragement to in- 
dustry to grow and expand. We cannot afford 
to penalize efficiency and good management 
by making them pay higher wages than their 
less successful competitors, merely because 
they have the ability to pay. The interest 
of the public must be considered in the de- 
creased cost of the product manufactured. 

The time has come when this whole ques- 
tion should be dealt with from the stand- 
point of the public interest. Pressure groups 
and minority factions have too long been 
favored in legislation and by the courts. The 
people should demand equality before the 
law for all, and cease this special favoritism 
for organized groups. The public interest 
should be paramount. 

With the adjustment of our domestic dis- 
turbances and the gearing of industry and 
agriculture to full production, America 
should enter upon a period of unprecedented 
prosperity and of abundance for all. The 
common man should attain a higher 
standard of living and greater opportunity 
for his children in the tomorrows to follow. 




























































Address by Senator Morse on the Twenty- 
fifth Radio Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WAYNE L. MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 17, 1946, 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a speech 
which I delivered on November 10, 1945, 
at a citizens’ committee banquet honor- 
ing the twenty-fifth radio anniversary. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Politics are not what they used to be in 
America, thanks to radio. Students of po- 
litical science in and out oi Congress recog- 
nize that radio has become the most effec- 
tive instrumentality for political edvcation 
and campaigning available to the candidate 
for office. Radio has produced such a high 
degree of political enlightenment and such a 
thorough grasp of the pros and cons of na- 
tional issues on the part of our people that it 
deserves much credit for our national unity 
in meeting the great crisis of recent years. It 
has done much to elevate political campaigns 
from exhibitions of demagoguery and medi- 
cine-show techniques to the equcationai 
plane of reasoned discourse on campaign 
issues. 

The calm atmosphere of the voter's home 
living room, the sense of independence which 
accompanies our American doctrine that our 
home is our castle render ludicrous the poli- 
tician who, over the radio, seeks to win votes 
by appeals to prejudice and non sequitur 
arguments. Blind partisans may still follow 
a candidate who, over the radio, substitutes 
sound and fury for reasoned discoursc, but 
the intelligent independen’ voters who for- 
tunately for our democracy, outnumber my- 
opic partisans, as nimble of finger in 
turning off the radio as they are in marking 
their ballots when a candidate insults their 
intelligence. 

Radio must continue to be maintained as 
the great open forum of American politics. 
Freedom of political discussion becomes a 
frustrated ideal unless the media for dis- 
cussion are freely accessible to our people 
and to our candidates for office. I do not 
mean financially free, although even there 
financial barriers can be so high as to make 
politics a rich man’s service. Rut the type 
of free radio I’m talking about involves 4 
freedom from any industry or Government 
policies exp~essed or coucealed, direct or in- 
direct, which may hamper freedom of lawtul 
aiscussion of problems of state. Such free- 
dom is as essential as our cherished freedoms 
of speech, press, and assemblage if we are to 
remain a free and democratic nation. I Lave 
every ccnfidence that those now directing 
the course of American radio policy both in 
the industry and in the Government can be 
trusted to reserve this freedom of which | 
speak. I am so impressed with the educa- 
tional force of radio for developing a strong 
and vital political conscience among our 
people that I would welcome broadcasting at 
least many of the historic sessions of the 
Congress. Maybe broadcasting a few which 
are not so historic would be educationally 
valuable to the American people, too. Such 
radio waves emanating from the hall; “ 
Congress might produce atomic political ef- 
fects quite constructive in nature. 
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Needless to say, it has been an honor for 
me today to pay honor in behalf of the Con- 
cress to the great radio ndustry of America. 
It is very appropriate that representatives of 
free men and women should acknowledge at 
uch a grand occasion as this the Nation's 
debt to the industry which .provides our peo- 
ple with their most informative and en- 
lightening political forum. Let us keep it 
the Nation’s greatest disseminator of the 
truth so that we may remain free. 





The American Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 


OFr OHTO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 17, 1946 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address en- 
titled “The American Future,” delivered 
by Wheeler McMillen, editor in chief of 
the Parm Journal, before New Jersey 
Chapter of Pro-America, at East Orange, 
N. J., on November 8, 1945. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


The future of this country of ours will 
depend upon the American ability to con- 
tinue to produce goods and services. Our 
productivity depends upon the continuance 
of freedom. 

Under freedom we have done a job so 
remarkable that all the world looks with 
admiration upon American achievements. 
Here we have only 7 percent of the world’s 
people. Yet we do about one-half of all the 
world’s business, own 60 percent of the 
world’s life insurance, use 60 percent of the 
world’s rubber, own a third of the worid’s 
railway mileage and a third of the world’s 
improved highways, use half of the world’s 
telephones, and have four-fifths of the 
world’s automobiles. 

Our resources are not remarkably different 
from those of other continents. The only 
fundamental difference is that Americans 
have been free. Freemen in America, a 
small percentage of the total number of men 
in the world, have accomplished a tre- 
mendously high proportion of all the ad- 
vancements in invention and science that 
the human race has experienced. Here as 
nowhere else men have become productive. 
Free to think, free to serve their understand- 
ing, they have become masters of the revo- 
lutionary principle that man does not con- 
quer nature but he obeys her. The more he 
learns about the laws of nature, the more 
willingly she yields up the riches inherent 
in her materials. 

Americans thus unfolded the application of 
steam, discovered the uses of petroleum, and 
applied the power of electricity. 

The world was poor for thousands of years 
because all the work of the world had to be 
done by museles of men and animals, aided 
occasionally by wind and water. We have 
created engine muscles. When we need to 
produce more goods we have only to build 
more engines. Engine muscles will work 
from dawn to dark and on until the sunrise 
again without exhaustion or weariness. 
When there is work to do that demands bigger 
muscles, we build bigger engines. 

_ In the free pursuit of knowledge it was 
‘American scientists and industrialists who 
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created the atomic bomb. It is always scien- 
tists and industrialists and workers who cre- 
ate things. Kings and generals and states- 
men are not creators and are not producers. 

Now the atomic bomb sizzles in the hands 
of statesmen who do not know what to do. 
Neither do I, but I cannot help but wonder. 
I wonder why, if an atomic bomb for the de- 
struction of life can be devised, comparable 
efforts should not instantly be organized to 
develop atomic power for constructive uses. 
We now know how to destroy civilization with 
atoms. We would do better now to try to 
build civilization with atoms. 

The most fundamental threat to peace 
among men always is poverty. Work which 
produces food and goods and services is the 
remedy for poverty. With engines to do 
work, Americans have left much of their 
poverty behind them. Can't we build an 
atomic engine able to do enough kinds of 
work cheaply as to add so hugely to world 
production that poverty instead of civiliza- 
tion may be atomized by this power? 

I am not sure that the statesmen are going 
to know how to manage the power of the 
atom. It fits all too well into the old pat- 
terns of statesmanship seeking agents of de- 
struction. Forty years ago a couple of our 
Iowa farm boys conceived the idea of putting 
an internal combustion engine on wagon 
wheels and making a tractor. They believed 
they had made a contribution to civilization 
by creating a new engine to do man’s biggest 
annual lifting job, the job of turning over 
billions of tons of earth with the plow. When 
the statesmen and generals saw the tractor 
they conceived the idea of putting armor on 
its sides and cannon on its insides and mak- 
ing a tank, a new weapon with which to kill 
people. 

When the Wright brothers invented the 
airplane they thought they might be giving 
civilization a new means of transportation 
and communication. The statesmen and 
generals seized upon it as a new engine of 
destruction. 

I don’t know what was in Fritz Haber’s 
mind when he worked out the process by 
which nitrogen can be crystallized from the 
air and made an abundant fertilizing element 
to increase the production of the soil. In any 
event, his achievement eliminated the need 
that men shall starve for want of nitrogen 
to make their fields more productive. But 
Kaiser Wilhelm looked upon that achieve- 
ment and decided that Germany finally had 
an abundant source of nitrogen for explosives 
and was ready to start a new era of bloodshed 
and war 

The affairs of the world might better be 
trusted to the scientists and engineers, and 
the workers and farmers, the businessmen 
and managers, rather than to the statesmen. 
The effects of what we call statesmanship 
appear to be all too destructive. 

We agree that America’s rich past has been 
built on freedom. The experience of the 
past reinforces the importance of preserving 
freedom as the fundamental! ingredient of our 
future. 

If we really believe in freedom, our 
thoughts and efforts will be directed toward 
constant restraint of the expansion of the 
power of government. We will externally 
exalt the individual. We will devote our- 
selves to make certain that government goes 
no further than is necessary to preserve the 
individual’s freedom, to make certain that 
my liberties end where yours begin. 

Our basic principle must be that govern- 
ment shall always be the servant of the peo- 
ple and never the master of the people; 
that government shall have no powers except 
those derived from the people, just as it has 
no money except that which it takes from 
the people. 

All of us will admit that the United States 
is not a completely perfect country. In a 
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century and a half we have not quite had 
time to accomplish everything. Yet, we have 
not done badly. 

It has been repeated time and again that 
one-third of Americans are ill-housed, ill- 
clad and ill-fed. What other country on 
earth can boast that two-thirds of its peo- 
ple are well-housed, well-fed, and well- 
clad? 

Under freedom, our advance for 140 years 
was almost uninterrupted. Every 10-year 
period saw more new wealth created, more 
new j bs brought into being than had ex- 
isted in the decade previous. 

The only decade in our history which did 
not produce more wealth and more jobs than 
its predecessors was the decade of the 1930's. 

Could that have been because in the 1930's 
for the first time Government was permit- 
ted to exert powers which never before in 
cur national history has been allowed? 

During the Constitutional Convention of 
1787, important decisions as to articles and 
clauses of the Constitution were made from 
day to day. They were decisions which have 
affected our lives enormously. One day after 
one important decision, one member turned 
to another delegate and asked, “What do you 
suppose the people of the United States will 
think about this decision of ours today 150 
years from now?” 

The other delegate leaned back in his chair 
and laughed heartily. He was amused at the 
very idea of anything that convention decided 
being even remembered for a century and a 
half. 

I think that delegate was entitled to his 
laugh. He knew history. He knew that dur- 
ing all the thousands of years of human exist- 
ence, the greatest struggle in society had 
been the constant conflict between power on 
one hand and freedom on the other. He 
knew that up until that day freedom had 
always lost and authority had always won. 
He knew that this convention was, for the 
first time, trying to create forms for a gov- 
ernment which could be restrained from get- 
ting in the way of men who wanted to work 
and produce and live their individual lives. 
With his knowledge of the history of the 
past, he could hardly be blamed for doubting 
whether the effort would succeed. He could 
not have been expected to know that it 
would be followed by the greatest spurt of 
civilization in human experience 

is not easy for us in the midst of our 
comiorts and luxuries todry to realize how 
tremendous were the consequenc~s of that 
Constitution a documenc which Samuel! Pet- 
tengill has called the greatest postwar plan 
ever written 

It may help to visualize the extraordinary 
speed of progress since the Constitution if 
I tell you ahou. Joseph B. Case, a friend of 
mine who died just 2 years ago at his home 
over here in Lambertville, N. J 


Joe Case was in his 103d year. He was 
born i 1841. rhis Constitution of ours was 
only 52 years old in 1841. There are a few 
here today who with mx can testify that 52 


years are not very may. 

When Joe Case was born the reaper was 
only 10 years old and only : dozen or so had 
been made. The firct steel plow was only 
3 years old. Joe Case himself was 3 vears old 
before the word of man could be communi- 
catee beyond the reach of his voice faster 
than the speed of a horse. It was in 1844 
that the telegraph was established. He was 
7 years c'd before the sewing machine was 
invented. He was 18 years old before kero- 
sene lamps came into general use. He was 
35 years old before the telephone was in- 
vented. He was 37 years old before there was 
an electric light ir the world. He wes past 
40 before there was an internal combustion 
engine or an electric dynamo. And he was 
past 50 before there was an automobile. 
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All these and the many marvels which 
have come since are the products of freedom. 
Our automobiles, our radios, our comfortable 
homes are the tangible results of free gov- 
ernment. They were conceived and created 
within the life span of a New Jersey neighbor 
who walked the earth until 2 years ago. 

Under freedom we have proved that the 
philosophy of production is infinitely more 
cesirable than the ancient predatory philoso- 
phy which taught men to believe that they 
could get ahead only by taking things away 
from others. It was the philosophy of con- 
quest and theft, the philosophy that might 
makes right. It was on the predatory phi- 
losophy that Rome built an empire and 
that other empires since have been erected. 
It was a predatory philosophy that inspired 
Mus 2lini and Hitler and the Japanese, mili- 
tary people. 

That philosophy is not extinct. Not long 
ago a famous prelate was heard to say, “It 
is true to say that the more one has, the 
less there is for others; so that each man’s 
success represents corresponding failure on 
the part of his neighbors.” I quote this only 
to illustrate how far into our so-called civil- 
ized society the predatory concept extends 
and how completely the philosophy of pro- 
duction fails to be comprehended. 

The American philosophy is the philosophy 
of production. It is based on our discovery 
that freemen, finding an understanding of 
th. laws of nature, are able to convert the 
materials of nature into abundant wealth. 
Freemen have enriched their country by 
producing things while the totalitarian 
spreads poverty by his effort to take things. 

Growing and making things pays better 
than taking things 

Under the philosophy of production there 
is little excuse for individuals and groups 
in the United States to devote their full 
energies to contention over division of what 
there is. Far more profitable is the exertion 
of energy to increase the national output. 
Then there will be more to divide among all. 

The production philosophy under freedom 
has worked in the United States. I wonder 
if we are not too modest in making clear 
to the rest of the world how well it might 
work elsewhere. Our production machinery 
and our managerial know-how will produce 
goods in any language and under any sun. 
Perhaps part of the destiny of Americans, 
when recognized, will be discovered to be 
to help others to help themselves. 

If we believe in freedom, why do we not 
teach freedom? Other philosophies of gov- 
ernment seek to impose their ideas u' n 
their neighbors. Why should not we raise 
our voices and be heard speaking the voice 
of freedom and shouting the praises of free- 
dom around the earth? 

There was a time when Americans had 
that faith too strongly to Keep it to them- 
selves. When the Spanish colonies in South 
America revolted against the tyranny of 
Spain, the voice of Americans was raised 
in their behalf. When the Greeks sought 
to win freedom for their nation, the aid 
and sympathy of Americans crossed the seas 
to help them. When Baron Kossuth came 
to the United States to plead the cause of 
a free Hungary, freedom for Hungary be- 
came important to Americans. 

Those events took place a century or more 
ago. Have we lost so much of our faith and 
freedom as to be disinterested when pleas 
in its behalf now arise in Europe or Asia? 

Is it not possible that the best way to 
make freedom safe in America, the only area 
where still it stands, is to exercise our in- 
fluence toward making freedom safe else- 
where in the world? Wouldn't we do well 
to exert more effort toward making it abun- 
dant instead of rare? When freedom does 
prevail everywhere, we shall have less need 
to be vigilant for its preservation in the 
United States. 
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I am happy to have this occasion to speak 
to. you who stand foursquare with “Pro-Amer- 
ica” inscribed on your banner. No one needs 
to apologize for being pro-America. 





Scientific Research Foundation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 17, 1946 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, at the re- 
quest of some of my scientific friends, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Newark 
Evening News, of Newark, N. J., under 
date of November 29, 1945, 
“Solely for Science.” This editorial 
comments on a letter sent to President 
Truman under date of November 24, 
1945, by a group of scientists commenting 
on the Bush report and on the so-called 
Kilgore and Magnuson bills for the set- 
ting up of a scientific research founda- 
tion vith Federal support. 

In asking that this editorial be inserted 
in the Recorp, I desire to add the com- 
ment that this subject is one of first im- 
portance and one that should have very 
careful study before any hasty legislation 
is enacted. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SOLELY FOR SCIENCE 


Well before the projected National Research 
Foundation has chance of taking tangible 
shape many of the country’s leading scien- 
tists are fearful that it will be overlaid with 
politics. Nobody knows better than they the 
dangerous shortage in scientific training and 
personnel caused by the war. They, heartily 
approve the report on the subject last July 
to President Truman by Dr. Vannevar Bush, 
Director of the Office of Scientific Research 
and Development, who had been ordered to 
make the study by the late President Roose- 
velt, and it is their earnest desire that most 
of its recommendations be embodied in law. 
But they see a double danger of its being 
swayed by political influence and its dilution 
by the inclusion of social studies. 

The consequence is that a large commit- 
tee of scientific experts, including such men 
as Presidents Bowman, of Johns Hopkins; 
Conant, of Harvard; Doherty, of Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology; Marvel, of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society; and Stearns, of the 
University of Colorado, have written to Presi- 
dent Truman, urging him to back the Bush 
plan as incorporated in a bill by Senator 
Macnvson (Democrat), of Washington, and 
not the bill by Senator Kircore (Democrat), 
of West Virginia. Creation of a National 
Research Foundation, to provide annual 
scholarships for 24,000 undergraduates and 
some 900 graduate fellowships and endow- 
ments for continued long-time research, is 
indispensable to our national security. And 
it should not be padded by nonessentials to 
its special purpose, like sociology, political 
science, economics, and law. Its one aim is 
scientific research. 

The committee is outspoken in its objec- 
tions to any single director of the proposed 
research board, as proposed in the Kilgore 
bill. No better reason for such opposition 
could exist than this of the committee: “No 
single person, however eminent or compe- 


entitled . 


’ voice about 30 or 40 assorted proposals. 




























































tent, could, except in a great emergency, 
command the confidence and support of all 
branches of science and the many organiza- 
tions and agencies, private and public, whose 
cooperation would he required.’ That i. 
plain speaking; the most outstanding scien- 
tist, the most distinguished university ad- 
ministrator on the committee rightly dis- 
claims ability to fill any such post. If these 
men admit they are incapable, where is Mr. 
Truman, sitting in the White House and 
pulled and tugged at by those with axes to 
grind, going to find the man who is? 

We agree with the committee that “this is 
a great adventure in government for which 
there is no peacetime precedent,” full of 
risks beyond the capacity of any individual. 
It wants no “subordinated board” with 
ex officio members. It certainly is no place 
for political officeholders of either party, 
however well intentioned. What the com- 
mittee wants is a board capable of institut- 
ing or supervising all the work and itself 
responsible for the appointment of its chiet 
administrative officer whose function it would 
be to look after its internal affairs. The 
board, consisting of scientists and non;oliti- 
cal laymen, would keep in close touch with 
all scientific agencies in and »utside of the 
Government; it would know about and in- 
fluence by its help the plans of Army and 
Navy, but not control them, as the. com- 
mittee members view the plan. What it 
wants is enlarged scientific personnel and 
wide scientific research with politics kept out. 
Is that too much to ask? 





The White House Department 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE-HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1946 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Mr. 
Walter Lippmann: 


ToDAY AND ToMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
THE WHITE HOUSE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Truman dwelt on the fact that while 
in foreign affairs Congress has been willing 
to legislate, his own proposals for domestic 
legislation are for the most part stalled in 
committees of the House of Representatives. 

Where shall we look for the explanation? 
First of all, it seems to me, in the White 
House itself. For if, as Mr. Truman himself 
said, “‘the great mass of our citizens who have 
no special interest * * * find it difficult 
to make themselves heard,” it must be be- 
cause the President himself has failed to 
make it quite clear to them what they are to 
make themselves heard about. 

They certainly cannot make themselves 
heard distinctly and strongiy and with one 


The great mass of the citizens cannot sup- 
port a complicated program consisting of 
many detailed measures; what they can sup- 
port is a policy which the program is de- 
signed to put into effect. Thus, the people 
are supporting the policy of international co- 
oeration, and that is the reason why. without 
their understanding fully the detailed meas- 
ures as such, they have been behind intricate 
proposals like the Charter of UNO and Bret- 
ton Woods. 

But Mr. Truman's recommendations are 
a program of which no one, not he himself, 
can say what the policy is. In his radio 
speech Mr. Truman in effect admitted it 
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when, speaking of the dangers of the recon- 
version period, he said he was trying “to 
avert the dangers of inflation and deflation.” 
Is it astonishing that the people do not un- 
derstand a program which appears to be 
moving in two opposite directions at once? 
How, without a much fuller and clearer ex- 
planation of what he is trying to do, can 
Mr. Truman expect great popular support for 
a program which, on-the one hand, would 
increase purchasing power and the inflation- 
ary demands for goods, and, on the other 
band, would control prices and the use of 
raw materials in order to refute the excessive 
demand for goods? 

Presumably what the President has in mind 
is that in the present reconversion period 
there is inflation in certain sections of our 
economy and deflation in others. He is 
aware, then, that until civilian production is 
consiGerably greater than it is, there will be 
a predominating inflationary pressure on 
prices which may, if it is not controlled, be 
extremely inconvenient and troublesome. 
Beyond that he realizes that at some time in 
the future, the postwar boom will exhaust 
itself, that consumption and investment will 
fall off and be quite insufficient to sustain a 
high level of employment, and that a danger- 
ous depression is indicated unless measures 
are prepared well in advance to correct the 
deficiencies. 

This is probably what he is meaning to say 
since it is what the ablest economists in the 
Government service are predicting. It is, ob- 
viously, a rather complicated prediction, and 
it cannot easily be made clear and convincing 
toa large audience. But if that is to be done, 
the President will have to get his speeches 
on the subject written by men who really 
understand it. 

What he is doing instead is to have men, 
who do not themselves understand very well 
what it is all about, explain what little they 
know in words of one syllable. But a really 
difficult subject cunnot be explained simply 
except by someone who has mastered it 
thoroughly. Yet it is very evident that the 
men who helped him compose this speech, or 
at least those whom he listened to finally, 
had only a recently acquired smattering 
knowledge of what they were talking about. 

Mr, Truman’s troubles can be traced di- 
rectly to the fact that he is just beginning 
to learn what the office of the President really 
is. He certainly did not realize at the be- 
ginning that the White House has now be- 
come itself a department of government. 
The Presidency is not just a man with some 
secretaries and some clerks. It is the central 
department of the Government where all 
other departments meet, and have to be 
guided, corrected, superintended, and made 
ateam. This requires a White House staff of 
men who are so able and so versatile that 
they can settle many issues in the President’s 
name, can select the issues the President 
himself must decide, and can prepare the 
issues so that he can know enough to decide 
them. 

Now while Mr. Truman saw the need to 
reorganize the Cabinet and to use it, he did 
not see that he needed also to make the 
White House itself an efficient department. 
The Truman Cabinet is by any reasonable 
standard a good Cabinet. But the White 
House is deplorably weak, and since Mr. Tru- 
man is a modest and unpretentious man who 
must feel his way without benefit of much 
inspiration through a maze of problems, he 
has little hope of being a successful Presi- 
dent if his own immediate official family re- 
mains what it now is. The blunt truth is 
that the men nearest him do not have 
enough brains, and have practically none of 
the wisdom which comes from experienc? and 
education, to help him to be the President 
of the United States. 

The other day the Emperor of Japan told 
his people to abjure the myths and legends 
that he is divine There is an American 
myth and legend, which it would be well for 
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us to abjure, that “the plain people’ who 
“made this country great and Keep it free” 
like mediocre men in their Government, and 
do not respond to excellence and distinction. 
This is a politicians’ fable. For the plain 
people are in fact not so plain, or as Franklin 
P. Adams once put it, the average man is 
above the average. If the polls are to be 
trusted at all, they prove that statistically. 
Furthermore, it is not true that the so-called 
common people like to have common men to 
lead them and govern them. They much 
prefer men of uncommon ability and charac- 
ter whom they have reason to trust. Any 
list of American leaders whom the people 
have liked is a list of men who, no matter 
what their background and origin, were dis- 
tinguished men in any company: Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Cleveland, Lincoln, Wilson, 
the two Roosevelts among the Presidents; 
men like Root, Hughes, Stimson, Al Smith, 
Willkie, who played a great part in American 
life. 

The cult of mediocrity, which is a form of 
inverted snobbery, is not democracy. It is 
one of the diseases of democracy. For what 
democracy demands is equal rights for all 
men because they are men and, at the same 
time, equal opportunity, so that what is best 
and exceptional in each man may come forth 
and flourish. Faith in democracy is justi- 
fied by this promise that it will release tal- 
ents and gifts that would be suppressed in & 
society of caste, and, therefore, that it brings 
into the service of the Nation and of man- 
kind men who have rich and varied and 
excellent abilities. 





Our Homeless Pecple 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1946 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, hun- 
dreds of thousands of ordinary American 
men and women today are unable to find 
shelter for their children and themselves 
because of the lack of an adequate Gov- 
ernment program to provide houses. 

How homelessness affects people is 
ably expressed in an editorial of Decem- 
ber 9, 1945, in the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, often quoted as one of the strong- 
est newspapers in the Nation. Under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I should like to 
include this description of what is hap- 
pening to our people, for the edification 
of the Members: 


THE FACES OF THE HOMELESS 


Homelessness does something to people. 
It is doing something to at least 5,000, per- 
haps as many as 10,000, in St. Louis right 
now. Some of the distraughi faces of these 
thousands of our people are portrayed in the 
pictures section of the Post-Dispatch today. 
There are more in any real estate office, on 
any bus, at any corner. 

What does it do to them to be torn up, 
drifting, obsessed with ‘the one problem that 
becomes more and more depressing every day? 

They are bewildered. What they have al- 
ways been able to obtain as a matter of 
course, a place to live in, they can obtain no 
longer. They are set apart from other peo- 
ple who have a piace to livein. Others have 
or can rent living quarters or can afford the 
exorbitant prices at which houses are sold; 
they cannot. 
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They are embarrassed. The feeling of in- 
security weighs heavily on their spirits. Are 
they pariahs, are they suckers, are they the 
forgotten men and women and children? 
Why should they lack a family’s first neces- 
sity, a home? 

They are on nervous edge. Some of them 
are living beyond their means in hotels and 
tourist courts, harassed by the knowledge 
that they can’t afford it indefinitely, but not 
knowing whether it will be 3 months or 6 or 
12 before they can find anything. Some are 
doubling up with relatives or friends, con- 
tinually subjected to the continuous small 
irritations of overcrowding, always cramped 
and unsure of comfort, never able to relax 
from the strain of work and house-hunting 
and work again without any of the blessed 
privacy of home in between. 

They are just plain mad. Not gram- 
matically angry, but mad. They have a de- 
cided impression that they have been let 
down. They don’t see it getting any better, 
and they do see it getting a lot worse. They 
are certain of one thing: That if the only 
people who can do anything about it know 
how urgent the need is, they ought to be 
moving a lot faster and to a lot more effect 
than they are. They think they are getting 
a raw deal, and they expect to remember it. 

These are the homeless, the people who 
have come home to a reception as cruel and 
disillusioning as if the warmth and trust of 
homecoming had been rewarded by a fist 
smashed into their faces. 





What Can the People Do? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARION T. BENNETT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 17, 1946 


Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, having been granted unani- 
mous consent by the House, I extend in 
the Recorp the following editorial from 
the Springfield (Mo.) News and Leader 
of Sunday, January 6, 1945: 

WHAT CAN THE PEOPLE DO? 

President Truman's speech Thursday night 
spotlighted one of the most complicated, dif- 
ficult, and perplexing problems of a modern 
democracy—how to make effective, in the 
complexity of modern life, “government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people.” 

To be sure, the President presented many 
specific problems—foremost the labor crisis 
that is hindering reconversion and a return 
to peace and normality, and increasing the 
danger of inflation. The only normal way to 
deflate without disaster is to go ahead with 
such a lavish production program that com- 
petition and plenty will gradually and nor- 
mally force prices downward toward a safe 
base. On the other hand, no production, 
scarcity, high prices, and a pressure expend- 
ing the inflation balloon to the bursting 
point. If it is allowed to pop, everybody wil! 
suffer, labor not least. 


The present labor situation is the very 
logical—almost inevitable—result of Gov- 
ernment policies during the past 14 years 


under Democratic and New Deal administra- 
tions. Now it has passed the point where 
the administration can handle it—and, in- 
deed for years past it often has looked as if 
labor were handling the administration, 
rather than the administration handling 
labor. At any rate, an impasse has been 
reached—and at this late day, the Presi- 
dent rather helplessly, passes the buck to 
the people, just as he passed them the 
buck of responsibility for Pearl Harbor a few 
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months ago, apparently not knowing what 
else to do with it. 

One phase of this labor crisis he did not 
mention—perhaps could not mention: That 
much of the striking now under way is not, 
in fact, either industrial or economic in 
origin, as is normal, but that it is politically 
inspired. Many men are striking today, not 
for the normal things—better working con- 
ditions, higher wages—but, under the leader- 
ship of Communists, for a new order of 
things and a cOmmunistic or socialized set- 
up in this country. 

And of course this—-and the whole cocked- 
trigger labor situation—are quite as sensitive 
a spot with Congress as with the President 
himself. 

There are a good many things which could 
be said about the President’s speech--and 
most of them have been, many of them quite 
pointedly. 

But these things we skip for the present, 
along with comment on the other specific 
matters he mentioned, each of which would 
require a full editorial for adequate dis- 
cussion, because we want to contemplate 
further that appeal to the people which 
was the real core of his talk. 

But the President was wrong about “the 
great mass of citizens who have no special 
interests” being “the most powerful pressure 
group in the world.” They are not a pres- 
sure group—they are not a group at all, in 
any organized sense. That was the Presi- 
dent’s very point, we take it—that all these 
great majorities of disinterested citizens 
ought to be exerting some pressure, and are 
not. Their influence is too diffuse to be 
felt—while the special interest lobbies, with 
infinitely less potential power, have their 
small influence so concentrated and focused 
that it is keenly felt, and becomes potent. 
You're hardly aware of the ordinary humidity 
in a room—but you're pretty keenly aware 
of the steam out of a teakettle spout if it’s 
turned on you. 

Anyhow, if the people actually ever did 
put the pressure on Congress that the Presi- 
dent seems to suggest they would no longer 
be the people, but just another and bigger 
pressure group or lobby. 

So what can be done about it? How can 
the voice of the people be heard? How can 
they make their influence effective, as the 
President asked? 

In the old days, when government was 
chiefiy local, everybody involved could meet 
in a town meeting and thresh the thing out 
in free and open discussion—a truly demo- 
cratic procedure, 

As populations increased and societies be- 
came far more complicated and unwieldly, 
representation was evolved. The men who 
used to go to town meetings, since they no 
longer could handle the government directly 
and personally, delegated selected represent- 
atives to do it for them—an extension of 
simple democratic procedure. In theory, 
Congress is the voice of the people. Perhaps 
it is the President who shculd listen. 

And what is the real job of a real Repre- 
sentative? 

There are, of course, two kinds of employ- 
ees—the ones who do what they are told and 
wait to be told what to do, and the ones who 
assume they are employed to do their job 
and go ahead and do it. 

There are both kinds in Congress. The 
first are so jittery for their jobs that they are 
afraid to take any stand—the ones who al- 
ways keep an ear to the ground and finger 
to the wind, in the hope of sensing public 
sentiment and acting accordingly. They ure 
not representing public sentiment—they only 
try to reflect it, and they flicker and fumble 
accordingly. 

The others feel it is their responsibility 
to represent the people’s interests—and they 
realize their obligation to know what those 
interests are and to understand and protect 
them. They realize that today it has become 
physically and literally impossible for every 
citizen to follow all the intricacies of legisla- 
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tion personally, and that they have been em- 
ployed fcr the specific purpose of doing the 
job for them. 

What Mr. Truman proposes, we take it, 
is that the folks back home should get busy 
and tell their Congressmen what to do. If 
they could, that would make it easier for 
everybody. But the simple truth is that they 
cannot, and should not be expected to. They 
don't know. That's what they hired their 
Congressman for—to study and understand 
such things for them, and to act in their 
best interest accordingly. 

Government is important, and each citizen 
and voter certainly should feel his responsi- 
bility to see that it is competently handled— 
but he shouldn't be expected to handle it 
himself. 

So as we see it, the voter's biggest job is to 
see that his representatives are the best 
men he can find to represent him—carefully 
selected men of superior caliber; sound men; 
men of character, knowledge and good judg- 
ment; men who understand principles, 
economics, and the law; men who will keep 
informed, who know what the interests of the 
people are and will serve them honestly and 
disinterestedly, and who will accept the re- 
sponsibility for representing them with all 
their skill and energy. 

From this point of view, our voters have 
reason to be proud of themselves— for our 
Congressman is honest, intelligent, very con- 
scientious and industrious, and a man we can 
be glad to have represent us. He may make 
mistakes—so might any of us, or all of us. 
But he is a man whom we can trust to repre- 
sent us, one in whom we can have confidence. 

Mr. BENNEIT said yesterday that he “wel- 
comes” expressions of opinion from his con- 
stituents. 

We believe that they, in turn, should be 
careful to express Opinions only when they 
really know what they are talking about. 
Opinions to be helpful must be informed, 
considered, and intelligent; those which are 
ignorant and prejudiced are dangerous, not 
helpful. 





Senator Morse Takes Over 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY CORDON 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 17, 1946 


Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, in the 
Portland Oregonian of January 8 there 
appears an editorial in the nature of an 
appraisal of the distinguished services 
performed by my colleague the junior 
Senator from Oregon {[Mr. Morse] dur- 
ing his first year of service in this body. 
The editorial is perhaps more than an 
appraisal. It may even partake of 
prophecy. I ask unanimous consent to 
have the editorial printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rscorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


SENATOR MORSE TAKES OVER 


Whether or not Senator Warne L. Morse’s 
challenge of Senator Tarr and the congres- 
sional old guard has any effect in shaking 
loose President Truman’s legislative program, 
it will have a great effect upon the off-year 
elections coming this fall and no doubt 
upon the Presidential elections of 1948. 

This could be the turning of the tide to- 
ward a new—or a revived—Republican lib- 
eralism. The scene has been set forit. And 
Oregon will watch with increased interest 


————————— 





and considerable awe because her junior Sen- 
ator, in office only 2 years, has violated all 
the rules of silence imposed upon first-term- 
ers and escaped unscathed. Rather, he has 
achieved a definite leadership of the reform 
movement in Congress—perhaps the leader- 
ship—by sheer brilliance and forthrightness. 
His is the outstanding case of its kind within 
our memory. And there is no telling how 
far Mr. Morse will go, particularly if his de- 
mand for the choice of liberal Republicans in 
the 1946 elections should have sweeping 
results. ‘ 

Not that we have any great faith in Pres- 
ident Truman's delayed legislation. We have 
said that it seemed inadequate to its job. 
Nor do we know that Mr. Morse has any 
great faith in it. 

Nevertheless, the Oregonian shares Mr. 
Morse's disgust with the fact that Mr. Tarr 
should have taken advantage of the situa- 
tion by attempting to fasten upon the Re- 
publican Party an antilabor, antiliberal pro- 
gram. If Mr. Tarr’s statement linking the 
Truman legislation with the CIO’s Political 
Action Committee had gone uncriticized by 
his own party, it would have done irreparable 
eharm by tending to set the tone of the com- 
ing campaigns. Unchallenged, it would have 
amounted to announcement that the die- 
hards on the Republican side of the aisle in 
Congress were still the spokesmen, so far 
as the spokesmanship resided in Congress, 
for the party. 

The prompt retort by the Oregon Senator 
has obviated that danger. He has in effect 
Served notice of a revolt against the old lead- 
ership which will be carried to the voters this 
fall, to the Republican National Committee as 
the opportunity offers, and to the national 
convention and the elections 2 years hence. 

This background of conflict within the 
party is not, of course, unknown to any in- 
telligent voter. Dynamic and liberal repub- 
licanism has extended from Abraham Lin- 
coln through Theodore Roosevelt to Wendell 
Willkie. It is a liberalism which sees no 
paradox in preserving and extending free 
enterprise and at the same time giving 
greater security to the masses of people who 
are increasingly thwarted by the closing of 
the frontier and the crystallization of indus- 
try. It is the opposite of that reactionary 
attitude which becomes established during 
lean years on, the Republican side in Con- 
gress, among those who survive by virtue of 
personal popularity at home and look upon 
themselves as the proper directors of party 
policy. It is the attitude of those who must 
win office, not those who merely hold office. 
It is the attitude, in general, of the young 
Republican governors who have sprung up 
all over the country and who have fought 
the congressional group in the national com- 
mittee and the party councils. 

Under these circumstances the rise of Sen- 
ator Morse is dramatic, though it could not 
be described as unforeseeable by those best 
acquainted with him and his record. 

He did not go to Washington as a novice 
£0 far as the pitfalls and problems of that 
city are concerned. He had had the hard 
training of the War Labor Board. And there 
was plenty of significance in the fact that he 
had taken the leadership in that Board, and 
that so far as general policy is concerned 
little has been added or subtracted from his 
written opinions to this day. It was Mr. 
Morse who established the policies of the 
Board; and during the war period, for which 
they were designed, they worked. 

He entered the Senate with that unortho- 
dox daring unabated, and he arrived at a 
time when the long-gathering revolt against 
the career Republicans was still without ade- 
quate leadership. He has undertaken that 
leadership without blinking an eye, where so 
many before him had either avoided the test 
or, after rebuffs, have thrown up their hands. 
And thus far the intelligence which made 
him the John Marshall of the War Labor 
Board has forced Congress to a respect which 
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has not been shown to a beginning Member 
in generations. 

It is quite possible that Oregon and the 
Nation have far more in Senator Morse than 
anyone bargained for. We hope so. 





Unification of the Armed Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WAYNE L. MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 17, 1946 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Portland Oregonian of Decem- 
ber 21, 1945, entitled “Why Take It to 
Congress?” The editorial discusses the 
question of the unification of the armed 
services and the power of the President 
to act in the premises. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WHY TAKE IT TO CONGRESS? 


The national Constitution designates the 
President of the United States as Commander 
in Chief of the Army and Navy. The scope 
of his power in that regard has been passed 
upon a number of times by the United States 
Supreme Court. The ruling decisions hold 
that by virtue of his position he has un- 
doubted power to establish rules and regula- 
tions for the government of the Army and 
Navy, or may modify or repeal or create them 
anew, and that such rules and regulations 
cannot be questioned on the ground that they 
are unwise. 

This page is not opposed to coordination 
of the armed forces. We are for it. But it 
seems to us that in determining upon the 
manner in which coordination shall be at- 
tempted, the power of the President of the 
United States to establish rules and regula- 
tions and change them at will has in its flex- 
ibility a profound advantage over acts of 
Congress, which if found of poor cr ques- 
tionable workmanship can be corrected or 
modified only by convincing a majority of 
two Houses of Congress just what ought to 
be done about it. 

Mr. Truman, ix. his message urging Con- 
gress to enact laws unifying the armed serv- 
ices, acknowledges by strong implication his 
own power to coordinate the Army, Navy, 
and Air Foree. He argues that with other 
problems before him, the President cannot 
be expected personally to balance either the 
organization, the training, or the practices 
of the several branches of national defense, 
but should be able to rely for that coordina- 
tion upon civilian hands at the Cabinet level. 

Granted. But we believe that the Presi- 
dent has the authority, without sanction of 
Congress, to summon chiefs of staff and des- 
ignated high commands into round-table dis- 
cussions presided over by the Secretary of 
War or the Secretary of Navy, whichever he 
may choose, and with that Cabinet officer 
empowered in the President’s name to um- 
pire points of controversy, direct removal of 
duplications, establish change in practices, 
and weigh claims for dominance in men and 
equipment of this or ti at branch of the 
service as the science of defense shall dictate. 

The President can obtain reliance for 
coordination upon civilian hands at the Cabi- 
net level without, in this period of fluidity 
of ideas on relative importance to offense 
and defense of the three armed services, 
basing it upon the rigidity of an act of 
Congress. 





The Nation is at peace. There is no fore- 
seeable prospect that it will soon be drawn 
into another war. It is a time that lends 
itself to exploration into the field of unifica- 
tion of the armed services. But if by un- 
foreseen circumstances we should be drawn 
into war before an inflexible act of Congress 
has been given the test of trial and error, we 
may find a less effective coordination than 
we had in the war that has ended. 

The unification plan that has the pre- 
sumptive indorsement of the President comes 
from the War Department. It is supported by 
the Army from top to bottom. It is opposed 
by the Navy from top to bottom. Each serv- 
ice has its friends and sympathizers in Ton- 
gress. In so complete a split of opinion, one 
who is of open mind is prone to suspect that 
the scheme in its scope is founded in jealousy 
on the part of the Army and that opposition 
is founded in the pride and traditions of the 
Navy. 

Since the founding of the Republic the 
Navy has been, in the sense of permanency, 
the Nation’s first line of defense. We have 
never had a real Army except in time of war. 
We have built up the Navy, and at times 
have sent it round the world to awe other 
nations. When it came home or made peri- 
odical visits, we in ports received it with 
banners and bands and the blowing of 
whistles. It has embodied glamor and ro- 
maace and popular notice. But in peace- 
times a skeleton Army has been immured in 
mainiand, Alaska, or island posts where 
nobody pays any attention to it except 
civilian neighbors. We have in consequence 
a Navy puffed up with-its importance and 
an Army that in peacetime suffers an inferi- 
ority complex. 

As we have said, we are for coordination; 
but we question whether, in this background, 
Congress will be able to act fairly and intel- 
ligently, and with a foresight that will pro- 
vide unification equal to a coordination by 
the direction of an executive who can in- 
stantly correct flaws in the system if any 
shall develop. 





Labor Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 7 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1946 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
New York Times of January 16, 1946: 


LABOR LEGISLATION 


The present labor crisis did no spring out 
of a vacuum. The foundations for it were 
being laid for month and even years by a 
combination of inaction and bad policies. 
Long ago either the President or Congress, 
or both, should have appointed a commis- 
sion of experts to recommend a rounded 
pregram of labor legislation and labor policy. 
But many men in Congress after waiting un- 
til the Nation's industrial life is disrupted 
by grave strikes and threatened by still 
graver ones now talk of quick and angry 
“action.” 

It is right, it is imperative, that action 
dealing with the present labor crisis be taken 
without undue delay. But the real question 
is what the proper action should be. Any 
attempt to “forbid strikes” or to impose com- 
pulsory arbitration would only make the ul- 
timate situation incomparably worse than 
the present one. Nor does hope of a real 
solution lie in the enactment of a bill for 
setting up so-called “fact-finding” boards as 
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recommended by the President. The weak- 
nesses and the hazards of that remedy have 
already become clear from the prompt con- 
sequences of the decisions of the fact-finding 
boards appointed by the President without 
benefit of legislation in the General Motors 
and oil industry cases. The moment the 
General Motors board recommended a wage 
increase of 1744 percent, practically every 
other union decided that this was the mini- 
mum increase to which it was entitled, and 
that the Federal Government would support 
it in imposing such an increase upon em- 
ployers. 

When one considers that the automobile 
workers were already among the highest paid 
in the country (actually standing in the 
upper third of the Nation’s income receiv- 
ers) this conclusion on the part of other 
union leaders does not seem unnatural. As 
Prof. Sumner H. Slichter wrote in the Yale 
Review before these “fact-finding” decisions 
were announced: “Collective bargaining will 
not develop * * * if the Government 
abandons the role of a neutral and virtually 
compels employers to grant better terms 
than the unions could win by bargain- 
ing. * * * Government wage setting and 
collective bargaining do not mix * * * 
Where the Government wishes collective bar- 
gaining to flourish, it must not seek to im- 
pose settlements.” 

xhe real task before Congress today is not 
to attempt to throw the Government's weight 
onto either -ide of the scales, but to establish 
the conditions under whic) a peaceful, am- 
icable and two-sided collective bargaining 
is encouraged. One way to do this would be 
to alance the Wagner Act so that an em- 
ployer or a nonunionized worker, as well as 
a union, could complain to the National 
Labor Relations Board against unfair labor 
practices, including intimidation and coer- 
cion. But it would accomplish almost as 
much good if, short of that, any union that 
sought the protection of the Wagner Act 
would itself be required to come before the 
Boare with clean hends. Today a union 
that has shown itself to be irresponsible, 
and ‘hat may even be led by known rack- 
eteers, can bring accusations against an em- 
ployer while the Board is not even author- 
ized under the law to take cognizance of the 
union’s own transgressions. 

This situation suggests its own remedy. 
The Wagner Act should be amended to au- 
thorize the National Labor Relations Board 
to refuse to extend the protection of this law 
to any union which has been guilty of en- 
forcing its will through intimidation or vio- 
lence, which hac struck in violation of a labor 
contract, which excludes memers on arbi- 
trary grounds, which charges unreasonable 
initiation fees or dues, or which engages in 
similar antisocial activities 

Such amendments would go little further 
than those passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by more than a two-thirds ma- 
jority in June 1940, but later buried in a 
Senate committee so that the full Senate 
never had ai. opportunity to vote upon them. 
These amendments separated the judiciary 
and the prosecution functions of the Labor 
Board. They prevented the Board from or- 
dering reinstatement of striking workers who 
had “willfully engaged in violence or unlaw- 
ful destruction or seizure of property.” They 
insured liberty of expression oi opinion for 
employers on labor matters when “not ac- 
companied by acts of coercion, intimidation 
di-crimination, or threvts thereof They 
permitted employers to petition the Board for 
elections to choose collective bargaining rep- 
resentatives. They made the Board’s deci- 
sions and findings of fact subject to review 
by the United States courts of appeal 

A measure of this sort would not deprive 
even the most reckless and irresponsible 
union of any rights which it had prior to 
935. Its sole “penalty” would be the refusal 
of the privileges and protections of the Wag- 
ner Act to unions that had done nothing to 
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deserve them. It .s true, on the other hand, 
that such a measure would not completely 
end strikes. Nor would any measure that 
did not threaten a free-enterprise system and 
American liberties. But such a statutory 
recognition of irresponsibility and unlaw- 
fulness where they existed, and a refusal to 
encourage or reward them, would reduce 
existing sources of conflict and constitute an 
essertial step toward industrial peace. 





More Dictation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1946 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orb, I include therein an editorial from 
the Carroll County Independent of Jan- 
uary 4, 1946, entitled ““More Dictation”: 


MORE DICTATION 


Mr. Petrillo, head of the musicians union, 
appears to be one of the most powerful and 
dictatorial men in the whoie country. 

As head of the union, he has done a fine 
job for his men. Wages and hours have been 
much improved over a period of years until 
the lot of the musician has changed far from 
the ancient status of the wandering minstrel 
playing for his supper. 

But Petrillo seems to have gone too far. 
His latest edict is that broadcasting com- 
panies cannot rebroadcast European music, 
that is, musie that originates in Burope, as 
played by European musicians. He takes the 
position since European musicians do not 
belong to his union, and are not American 
musicians, this is unfair competition. He is 
going to see it stopped. 

As far as we know, very little European 
musie has been rebroadeast for listening 
pleasure in the United States. It is not so 
much a question if we shall hear European 
musie from time to time, but as to whether 
or no one man has the right to dictate what 
we shall or shall not hear. 

Mr. Petrillo has recently ruled that broad- 
casting companies cannot pipe or transmit 
music from their regular stations to be re- 
broadcast by frequency modulated stations 
without having and paying an extra orchestra. 

Mr. Petrillo’s theory is sound from his 
viewpoint. The broadcasting company is 
using one orchestra for both a conventional 
station and also for a frequency modulation 
station. That is, it is getting two for one. 

As far as the public is concerned, most FM 
stations today are of limited range, have a 
limited number of listeners, and simply can- 
not afford to pay for an idle stand-by or- 
chestra. 

For several years we have listened to FM 
station WMTW, on top of Mount Washington. 
No matter what the weather conditions, this 
station always comes in clear and strong. 
Listening pleasure is great, because FM is 
never bothered by the northern lights, thun- 
derstorms, or local interference. The effect 
is almost as if the speaker or musicians were 
in the next room. 

Thanks to Mr. Petrillo, New Hampshire 
folks who have enjoyed WMTW cannot get 
the same wide scope of program as formerly 
enjoyed. Records, speeches, and news will 
be the program. 

From the viewpoint of the musicians in 
his union, the man is working for their in- 
terests every day in the year. 

From the viewpoint of the public, Mr. 
Petrillo has come into every home, dictating 
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what can or cannot be heard and in what 
form music may be enjoyed. 

It is fair to ask if this is not more power 
than should be enjoyed by any one man in 
a democracy? 





North Daketa’s Prohibition of 
Corporation Farming 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 17, 1946 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “An Old, Old Fight,” published 
in the Bismarck (N. Dak.) Leader of 
January 3, 1946. It is one of the most in- 
spiring editorials that I have read, and 
should be of interest to every man, wom- 
an, and child in the United States. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
riai was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


AN OLD, OLD FIGHT 


The people of North Dakota won a very 
important battle when the Supreme Court 
of the Nation upheld the right of the State 
to prohibit corporation farming. 

The American system of democracy is 
based on home ownership. The corpora- 
tions do not aid in our democratic way of 
life. They have no individuality. The small 
farm, the family sized one, the size depend- 
ing on the portion of the State where the 
land is located, is the ideal size for the de- 
velopment and continuous growth of democ- 
racy. (And small, individual business is in 
the same category, of course.) 

Most of our readers will agree with the 
statements in the two foregoing paragraphs. 

It was fighting that got the law on the 
books which prohibits corporation farming 
and holding of large tracts of land by cor- 
porations in our State. And that battle was 
won. But it was only one of many that 
have been fought, and likely will have to 
be fought over again in the future. 

Just how old do you think this fighting 
for land ownership for the man who actually 
works the land really is? A couple of thou- 
sand years does not cover the period, and 
that is a long time. 

As all students know there was a Roman 
republic in existence many years before our 
era. It was a very enlightened group of men 
who formed and ran that republic. But in 
those days the coining of money had already 
been in use for same time, and money could 
buy land. The rich people liked to own land 
and used their money to buy it up, just as 
they have geen doing for generations in mod- 
ern times. The Roman farmers could not 
hold onto their land. It cost so much to run 
the ever more extravagant Roman Republic, 
50 they were taxed out of business. They 
were forclosed on and the rich owned the 
land, working it with slave labor. The 
farmers had to go to town and live on relief. 

That sounds very familiar to some of you, 
doesn’t it? 

One Roman, a man elected to the “lower 
house” of the Roman Legislature, a Tribune, 
as they were called, saw what was develop- 
ing and that the condition was becoming 
worse. He had a law made. But he had to 


campaign for reelection, and had to stay in 
office to have the law enforced. He did make 
a campaign, and his campaign talk is mem- 
orable—so memorable it has come down to 





us in history. We'll identify the man for you. 
His name was Tiberius Gracchus, and the 
campaign mentioned was about 135 years 
before Christ. 

Here is a portion of his campaign speech: 

“The beasts that prowl about Italy have 
holes and lurking places where they make 
their beds. You who fight and die for Italy 
enjoy only the blessings of air and light. 
These alone are your heritage. Homeless, un- 
settled, you wander to and fro with your 
wives and children. You fight and die to 
give wealth and luxury to others. You are 
called the masters of the world; yet there is 
no clod of earth that you can call your 
own.” 

A campaign talk made more than 2,000 
years ago, but with a few amendments it ap- 
plied to North Dakota in the 1930's, and 
applies today in many parts of the southern 
sections of the Nation. 

It is an old, old fight, this fight for land 
and ownership of it. Our farmers lost much 
of their land between the two world wars, 
and many of them may lose it again, many of 
those who have been fighting this late war, 
too. 

We won the fight in the courts to keep the 
big corporations from farming our land with 
the help of a few hired men. But such fights 
are nevet won for good. 

The first historical fight of this kind was 
perhaps the fight of Tiberius Gracchus in 
Italy for the small farmers of his day. You 
old Leaguers who might be tiring of the 
fight we have been having for the past 30 
years under our own banner might bear in 
mind how ageless such a fight is, and im- 
press it on your children. They also will be 
called on to fight to hold what you have 
won for them. You may be sure that the 
past few years of agricultural prosperity are 
not a sign of a permanent prosperity for you 
on the land. Your children will have to 
learn this, and learn to help win such fights 
when they come. " 

Since we mentioned Gracchus, since he is 
in fact the hero of this piece, perhaps we 
should tell you about the outcome of the 
fight he led for reelection. He won. But 
he was killed by the members of the senate, 
who were the rich landowners and did not 
like his reform. Ten years later a younger 
brother who had taken up the fight and 
tried to enlarge on the program by includ- 
ing votes for some groups of Roman citi- 
zens, was also murdered, even the landless 
for whom he was fighting turning against 
him. Another man, a century and a half 
later, said the same words the Gracchus 
brothers had used in their campaigns, fram- 
ing them slightly differently. He also was 
murdered, and the people were turned against 
him too, as they had been against the younger 
Gracehus. We call Him Jesus Christ and 
celebrate His birthday, which we call Christ- 
mas, each year. 

The fight was perhaps not started 2,000 
years ago. It may be older. But you may 
be sure it is not ended, so do not let your- 
self become discouraged. And, bearing in 
mind the fate of the reformers of 2,000 years 
ago, weigh well all propaganda used against 
your own leaders. 





Bonus for Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GERALD W. LANDIS 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1946 
Mr.LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, I have just 


introduced a bonus bill which provides 
an adjusted compensation to the veterans 
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of this war in sum equal to $1.50 per day 
for each day of military service rendered 
outside the continental United States 
and $1 per day for each day of military 
service rendered within the continental 
United States. 

I have received petitions from mid- 
western war mothers of World War II 
containing 30,000 signatures which I to- 
day presented to Congress in support of 
the bill. 

I believe that it is high time that we 
pass a bonus bill for our veterans before 
the New Deal administration gives all 
of our money to foreign countries. 





Our Latter-Day Deification of Change 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1946 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I am happy to insert 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD an editorial 
appearing in the New Orleans Item, of 
New Orleans, La., on January 7, 1946. 

I have taken particular interest in this 
editorial, not only because it is well 
written, well reasoned and timely, but 
also because the man responsible for it 
is a native Hoosier, having been born in 
Green Forks, Ind. He is Ralph Nichol- 
son, who is president and publisher of the 
Item. His course has taken him through 
the public schools of Indiana, a stretch 
in World War I, Earlham College, the 
Harvard Graduate School, and then on 
through various assignments in the 
newspaper and radio field to eminent 
success with the New Orleans Item. He 
is typical of forward looking yet sound 
American leadership which is so needed 
today. This editorial is leadership in 
that direction. 


OUR LATTER-DAY DEIFICATION OF CHANGE 


An old school of shallow philosophy is 
coming of late into fuller flower in the dis- 
cussion of our economic, political, and gov- 
ernmental affairs. It is placing its curse on 
“resistance to change.” Anybody who re- 
sists any change that these philosophers 
desire, no matter how foolish or fantastic, 
is immediately classed as backward, stupid, 
and selfish—sometimes, indeed, as disloyal to 
the Nation and a traitor to the human race. 

Ways that are old are damned on that 
account. Some of these philosophers, in 
fact, seem to believe that the ancient but 
once-popular idea that two and two make 
four should be rooted out because it conflicts 
with their economical mathematics. Every- 
thing that is old must be discarded for any 
new thing that they propose. We deny all 
such tosh for the nonsense that it is— 
whether it springs from the itch of self- 
interest or the vaporing of ignorance. 

Every intelligent person knows, and should 
be happy to admit, that all human progress 
is the result of change—changes in our ways 
of thinking and doing, growing out of new 
knowledge in the realms of physics, econom- 
ics, and politics. But everybody who has 
observed or read a little also knows that 
mankind has suffered untold woes by break- 
ing too enthusiastically, without due consid- 
eration, from old ways to new notions that 
have failed. 


We have a brilliant example of this in our 
own country these past 12 years. Mr. Roose- 
velt did a number of new things, especially 
in his first term, that needed doing. We 
have these yet. But he also did many new 
things and adopted new methods that have 
failed egregiously. Our national graveyard 
is cluttered with their costly tombstones 
bearing countless alphabetic names wnich 
were sO numerous that none of us can re- 
member for what they stood. These have 
imposed frightful costs on the country with- 
out any offsets in benefits. Their results 
have accumulated in the horrible mess in 
which we now find ourselves. Yet self-seek- 
ing politicoes and unbalanced idealists still 
clamor for irrational, unquestioning public 
acceptance of still more crackpotty notions 
of their own. 

Out of their ranks rise the philosophers 
who make a god of change—their change— 
and condemn all their intelligent fellow- 
citizens who ask for proof of their wisdom, 
and decline to swallow it until this is pro- 
duced. Yet all of us know that it is intelli- 
gent, rational skepticism that keeps society 
from flying apart under the cross-pulls and 
whirls that would result if every new notion, 
however. fantastic, were swallowed without 
question. 

Some of these philosophers of the sanctity 
of change have been drawing an illusory 
Parallel between the late British elections 
and our American conditions. The British 
turn toward socialism, they say, make a simi- 
lar turn necessary and inevitable over here. 
“It has energized the forces of conflict here; 
it has encouraged labor and alarmed our 
conservatives,” they add, etc., etc. 

But, through ignorance or dishonesty, they 
don't add that the British majority was im- 
pelled by a desire for the superior advantages 
enjoyed by the American working people and 
middle classes. The knowledge of this was 
brought home to them by 4 years of close 
personal association with millions of Ameri- 
cans in England and on the battle fronts. 
Their own observation of the vast superiority 
of the food, clothing, housing, equipment, 
and pay, of these millions of American boys 
raised their gorge. 

They discovered for the first time, cheek 
by jowl, from the talk of their American 
companions-in-arms, these better wages and 
working conditions, the greater comforts, 
conveniences, and even luxuries, enjoyed by 
the.plain people of our country, by com- 
parison with wretched conditions in their 
own. These boons that the British major- 
ity sought were brought long ago to our peo- 
ple by our system of democratic free enter- 
prise—which our philosophers of sacred 
change are trying to destroy. 

Perhaps the British were right in turning 
toward socialism. We don’t know. Their 
set-up has been different from ours. Social- 
ism carried to its limit means complete dom- 
inance of a very few over all the rest. It 
leads to unchecked domination of govern- 
ment by politicians. This our people will 
never accept, knowing what they do. The 
philosophers of change must hide the mean- 
ing of their design. 

But that idea is probably not so obnoxious 
to the English as to us because the poli- 
tician’s entrusted with the management of 
British affairs have traditionally been more 
competent, by and large, thar our own po- 
liticoes. You have an example of this in the 
huddle of these now in Washington. There 
they present a sorry show of unwillingness 
or incapacity to do anything worthy of the 
name to save this country from deeper de- 
scent intc a chasm from which only intelli- 
gent and courageous action can save it. 

Roosevelt, with smug artistry, showed his 
political trailers how to smear public men 
who would not swallow his medicine without 
gagging. Among their other imitations of 
the master, they are now reviving the fa- 
mous “fireside chats.” We had one last 
week, But the master is gone and the fire- 
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side had already lost its fascination before 
he went. 

So don’t be dismayed by the foolish fan- 
tasies and fictions of the philosophers of 
change. It is Britain's desire for the greater 
blessings which our people enjoy that has 
turned the majority of them to a triml of 
socialism. But our absurd philosophers of 
change still say: 

“Let us turn to socialism too. Let us 
abandon the system of free enterprise which 
has brought and is still bringing us the good 
things which the English covet. Let us 
abandon the way that has made us the 
wealthiest and most powerful Nation on 
earth—and kept us free all the while—in 
order to accept a system that has never been 
tested long anywhere, and has never brought 
any people any of those blessings so far as 
it has gone.” 

All such counsel is goofy. Regardless of 
the epithets of selfish or self-deluded phi- 
loscphers of change, let us stand with those 
who stil] trust such aged commonplaces as 
the Ten Commandments, the Golden Rule, 
and the idea that 2 and 2 make 4. 





Judaism and Race Relations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK P. BRIGGS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 17, 1946 


Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. President, Rabbi 
Ferdinand M. Isserman, of St. Louis, re- 
cently made a very enlightening and a 
most informative statement on Judaism 
and race relations. I ask unanimous 
consent to have the statement printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


JUDAISM AND RacE RELATIONS 


I. THE TEACHINGS OF JUDAISM AND RACE 
RELATIONS 


One of the most disturbing maladies of 
our age is the oppression and exploitation 
earried on in the name of race. Millions of 
human beings have been stripped of their 
dignity and relegated to a status of in- 
feriority by the forces of prejudice and greed 
which wear the pseudoscientific mask of 
racism. In this crisis, Judaism has a message 
for mankind. It speaks out of its age-old 
tradition of concern for justice to demand 
in the modern world respect for the sanctity 
of every individual child of God. It finds in 
the moral principles implicit in the doctrines 
of Israel’s prophets and sages a source of 
faith and a guide for action toward full 
human brotherhood. Judaism teaches the 
belief in one God and the oneness of man- 
kind. This faith is the foundation stone 
of Biblical and Rabbinical doctrine which 
stresses the equality of all races and nations 
in the sight of God. In the words of Isaiah 
(Isaiah xiv: 25), “Blessed be Egypt my peo- 
ples, and Assyria the work of my hands, and 
Israel. mine inheritance.” Attacking the 
myth of group superiority, Amos exclaimed: 
“Are ye not as the children of the Ethiopians 
unto Me, O Children of Israel, saith the 
Lord’ (Amos ix: 7). As the fundamental 
verse of the Torah, Ben Azzai selected Genesis 
v: 1: “This is the book of the generations of 
Adam.” He chose this verse because it 
epitomized the unity of mankind. For the 
same reason, Akiba preferred the verse: “But 
thou shalt love they neighbor as thyself” 
(Leviticus xix: 18). In response to the ques- 
tion, “Who is meant by my neighbor?” Akiba 
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explains: “Every human being is beloved by 
God, since he is a creature of God, made 
in His image.” 

So that no man or nation might be able 
to claim superior birth or descent, Rabbinic 
legend teaches thet Adam was created from 
dust gathered from the four corners of the 
earth. In the same spirit we are told that 
the Torah was given in the uninhabited 
wilderness and in the “70 languages of man- 
kind” in order that it might be heard and 
accepted by all the people of the world. The 
attitude which the majority should adopt 
toward the minority has been formulated in 
the Biblical injunction: “The stranger that 
sojourneth with you shall be unto you as 
the homeborn among you, and thou shalt 
love him as thyself, for ye were strangers 
in the land of Egypt” (Leviticus xix: 34). 

Specific issues of race relations have long 
confronted us in the conditions of American 
life In the world at large a crisis in race 
relations now challenges us. Conferences of 
rabbis have applied the above deciared tradi- 
tions of Judaism to the solution of racial 
problems. The Jewish religion teaches us 
that all men are nmrade in the image of God. 
Judaism recognized only one race, the human 
race, from which there follows directly the 
basic equality of all peoples. 

In the light of these religious convictions, 
we work and pray for the realization of these 
ideals: 

1. We assert that no race has the right to 
dominate another. 

2. We deny that God has selected some 
races for special favors and others for debas- 
ing servitude. 

3. We urge the education and full emanci- 
pation of all peoples without exceptions. 
And we look with especial concern upon the 
exploitation of many millions in Asia and 
Africa and urge their admission as equals 
into the councils of nations. 

4. We do not regard conflict between races 
as inevitable. 

5. All racial discrimination and segrega- 
tion must be banned by the laws of states 
and nations. 


Il. SCIENCE AND RACE 


Theories of racial superiority and inferi- 
ority have no foundation in modern science. 
The differences which exist among the peo- 
ples of the earth are far less important than 
the similarities. There have been countless 
numbers of classifications of mer based on 
traits or combinations of traits arbitrarily 
selected, such as stature, head form, and 
pigmentation. 

These classifications have too often been 
accepted as stereotypes and have been ac- 
corded false values. Science recognized that 
within each type there exist wide individual 
differences, that present races are the prod- 
ucts of intermixture, and that the traits 
classified are not merely the results of genetic 
inheritance but reflect as well the influence 
of environmental and cultural conditioning. 
One example of the racial falsehoods cur- 
rent in the modern world is the use of the 
terms “Aryan” and “Semitic” to designate 
biological types. These terms have no justi- 
fication, for they denote linguistic families 
and no genetic differences. 

Science provides no basis for discrimina- 
tion against any people. There are no 
grounds for describing an) of the existing 
human types as more primitive on an evolu- 
tionary scale. The present cultural status 
of any people is not an index of its psycho- 
logical potentialities, but refiects the oppor- 
tunities or lack of opportunities which his- 
tory has provided for their fulfillment. Our 
present culture is a composite product of the 
contributions of all races. 

False theories of race have been used as 
political instruments of antidemocratic 
forces the world over. The Nazis have used 


them in Germany and Fascists everywhere 
have made them serve as divisive forces and 
They have 


instruments of dominance. 





played upon the insecurity and frustrations 
of peoples, and have manipulated the basest 
aspects of personality, snobbery, malice, and 
hate. 

The race theories which they have used 
have no validity in science; they are rational- 
izations designed for political purposes to 
justify exploitation, discrimination, terror, 
and violence. They have served as tools of 
disruption by dominant groups interested in 
maintaining and extending their political 
and economic control. . 

The antidemocratic practices which dis- 


criminate against racial groups and prevent . 


their full and complete participation in 
American society impede the progress of our 
culture. All of us are deprived of the crea- 
tive gifts which remain unfulfilled because 
of the impediments which frustrate the as- 
pirations of oppressed peoples. There is 
overwhelming and convincing evidence that 
when complete economic, educational, and 
social equality are given to them, they are 
able to make major creative, intellectual, and 
artistic contributions to the progress of man- 
kind. No truly democratic society can be 
lenient toward the doctrine of a racial elite. 


Tl. THE NEGRO IN THE UNITED STATES 


The war against fascism has been marked 
by some gains for our Negro citizens. Among 
these may be enumerated the recognition of 
the fine heroism and patriotism displayed by 
Negro troops in combat and other essential 
military services; the establishment of the 
Fair Employment Practice Commission 
(FEPC) which should be made permanent; 
the provisions embodied in the Federal aid 
bills guaranteeing greater educational oppor- 
tunity to Negroes; the United States Supreme 
Court rulings requiring equal treatment for 
Negroes in cases involving the franchise, edu- 
cation, and union memberships, the cam- 
paign now being waged by many labor groups 
to root out the “color line” in unions, and 
the interracial activities of many religious 
bodies. 

But we cannot be lulled to sleep by such 
gains which are far short of the demands of 
both justice and democracy. As long as Jim 
Crow laws exist, as long as thousands of 
Negroes live in virtual peomage as share- 
croppers and tenant farmers, as long as 
houses unfit for human habitation are the 
lot of many Negroes; as long as health serv- 
ices are inferior and woefully inadequate; as 
long as brutal lynchings disgrace the land 
and mock our institutions; as long as segre- 
gation is practiced by the armed forces; as 
long as equal opportunity is denied to 
Negroes and thousands must face unjust 
union discrimination and are denied the 
right to live in desirable areas, hotels, and 
apartments; as long as opportunity and ad- 
vancement are denied them in the profes- 
sions, in industry, and in educational insti- 
tutions; as long as they are denied equal 
rights to share amusements and other facili- 
ties; as long as hospitals, even those con- 
ducted under denominational auspices, con- 
tinue to deny medical treatment and train- 
ing opportunities to Negroes, we cannot abate 
our efforts to end discrimination. Hence, 
it is incumbent upon all Americans—espe- 
cially those whose silence or inaction made 
such discrimination possible—to wage in- 
cessant war upon all manifestations of in- 
justice to the Negroes. Hatred and prejudice 
against them must be rooted out. 

These considerations are valid for all 
Americans. Because they are so deeply con- 
sonant with Jewish teaching and reinforced 
by Jewish experience, we shall lend our 
strongest efforts to secure justice for the 
Negro. 


IV. COLORED RACES IN THE PACIFIC 

The United States, but recently hailed 
throughout Asia and the Pacific as the cham- 
pion of oppressed peoples, today seems to be 
lending its influence to the resubjugation of 
hundreds of millions of colonials, by force 
of arms where necessary. The dependent 
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areas of the region still are administered 
primarily in the interests of alien merchants 
and investors. The aspirations of Burmese 
and Anamites, of Indonesians and Malayans 
no less than those of Filipinos and Koreans, 
all for the encouragement of freedom-loving 
people everywhere. 

Manchurians and Koreans have been re- 
leased from the Japanese yoke. In Outer 
Mongolia, Chinese prudence has permitted 
an ancient people of herdsmen to gain politi- 
cal independence without bloodshed. China 
itself, despite the unresolved political con- 
flict, gives evidences of a new respect for the 
rights of her racial and religious minorities. 
India’s 400,000,000 are struggling for political 
independence which we trust she will 
achieve. This is an essential first step 
toward that unity without which the in- 
equalities in the nation’s social system can- 
not be finally abolished. Further south in 
the Malay Peninsula and in the East Indies 
another 100,000,000 likewise assert their un- 
deniable right to independence through rev- 
olutionary movements which, outwardly, 
political, derive in part from social discon- 
tent long held in check. The great Capaci- 
ties of the varied peoples inhabiting Oceania 
have been demonstrated not only by native 
arts which flourished before the impact of 
European influence, but also by the advances 
made by those like the Hawaiians and the 
Maori of New Zealand who have been given 
the opportunity for self-development. 

The heart of Israel goes out to all who 
aspire to freedom. We are convinced that 
the age of imperialism—political, economic, 
and cultural—is ended. The Indians, Bur- 
mese, Koreans, Filipinos among other peo- 
ples, should be aided in the solution of prob- 
lems incident to their immediate entry into 
the community of self-governing nations. In 
remaining dependent areas as a first step 
toward self-government, international trus- 
teeship under the United Nations Organiza- 
tion should supersede colonial control. The 
relation of east and west must be one of 
equal partnership in the administration and 
enjoyment of the common resources and 
common cultural heritage of the world. 


Vv. THE LAW AND RACE RELATIONS 


The fundamental equality of all men is 
affirmed without limitation or distinction in 
the basic documents which are the founda- 
tion of our democratic legal system, from 
the American Declaration of Independence 
with the conviction that “all men are created 
equal, and endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights” to the United 
Nations Charter which stands for “human 
rights and for fundamental freedoms for all 
without distinction as to race, sex, language, 
or religion.” ‘These documents express the 
insight drawn from the Judaeo-Christian 
tradition that human brotherhood must be 
unqualified and all-inclusive. We believe 
that this imsight must be translated into 
legislation adapted to the exigencies of mod- 
ern society. 

The potentialities of the law in helping to 
break down racial bigotry and its chief ob- 
jective manifestation—racial discrimina- 
tion—have, however, not been realized. The 
failure to distinguish between prejudice and 
discrimination, the ignorance of the role the 
law plays in creating and reenforcing racial 
attitudes and the active opposition of anti- 
democratic forces are responsible for the lack 
of adequate legislation. 

The entire apparatus of Jim Crow is em- 
ployed to confine the Negro to roles which 
symbolize inferior status and thus by daily 
example jend support to the claim of white 
supremacy. 

Even in the North, the law is far from 
neutral in the field of race relations. Cove- 
nants in real-estate contracts which bar cer- 
tain minority groups could not be enforced 
without the aid of our equity courts. The 
tax exemption granted to quasi-public edu- 
cational institutions despite their discrimina- 
tory admission policies is another gift of the 








But the law can be 


law to racial prejudice. 
converted from a supporter of bigotry to its 


implacable foe. It can best be utilized by 
forbidding discrimination because of race, 
color, religion, national origin, or ancestry 
in any vital relationship. Segregation, the 
legally camouflaged form of discrimination, 
needs likewise to be outlawed. 

In employment, the discriminatory denial 
of equal job opportunities means not only 
humiliation, but a threat to life itself. No 
employer should have the right to reject an 
otherwise qualified applicant because of ir- 
relevant factors of race, or religion, or place 
of birth. The employer’s right to choose his 
employees freely must be subordinated to 
society’s greater stake in promoting equality 
of opportunity. 

Because of the strategic role labor unions 
play in the labor market, their eligibility 
rules often mean the difference between a 
job and a bread line. The right of a union to 
act as exclusive bargaining representative car- 
ries with it the correlative duty not to deny 
membership because of racial or religious 
grounds. 

We therefore favor the enactment of legis- 
lation by Federal and State governments 
for the establishment of Fair Employment 
Practice Commissions (FEPC) empowered to 
combat discrimination by issuing cease and 
desist orders enforceable in the courts. 

Toward educational and other quasi- 
public institutions, our task is equally clear. 
The Constitution which forbids racial or 
religious discrimination by agencies of the 
state should likewise be applied to such in- 
stitutions. We favor the denial of tax ex- 
emption and other governmental support to 
any such institution which discriminates. 

In housing. not only must the restrictive 
covenant be outlawed, but landlords should 
be prohibited from selecting their tenants 
on the basis of race, religion, or color. 
Housing is as much affected with a public 
interest, as transportation, recreation, or 
public dining, already protected in some 
States by civil-rights laws. 

In our suffrage, unquestionably, the law 
shouid be color blind. We favor Federal 
legislation outlawing the poll tax and the 
white primary. 

In our immigration and naturalization 
laws, we must eliminate every vestige of 
outmoded racial doctrines. The decision to 
admit or exclude an alien should depend 
upon his own worth and not upon the color 
of his skin or the accident of his place of 
birth. 

In every place which solicits public 
patronage—trains, hotels, restaurants, the- 
aters, retail stores—we oppose not only dis- 
crimination but segregation as well. 

Another aspect of the fight against dis- 
crimination is the effort to curb the insti- 
gators of racial prejudice. Such prejudice 
is often strengthened if not created by the 
circulation of false and malicious defama- 
tions of a race or religion or members or ad- 
herents thereof. Such hate literature or 
utterances incite the susceptible to violence 
and discrimination. Existing legislation 
against such literature must be vigorously 
and imaginatively utilized. Racial incite- 
ment in public is usually a breach of the 
peace and should be punished as such. Ra- 
cial incitement on the floor of Congress can 
be curbed simply by the enforcement of ex- 
isting congressional rules. We believe fur- 
ther that groups which have been libeled 
should have the right by private civil action 
to sue for an injunction, compulsory retrac- 
tion, or a minimum penalty. This type of 
legislation avoids the danger of censorship 
or arbitrary governmental action, provides 
no obstacle to unhampered discussion of 
public issues, and furnishes a legal measure 
of speedy self-defense to groups directly af- 
fected. We urge also the further exploration 
of this issue with a view of drafting, within 
the framework of our constitutional guaran- 
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ties, other remedial legislation to cope with 
the evil. 

Finally we urge vigorous Federal protec- 
tion of all civil rights, including enactment 
of a Federal antilynching law. 

Our stress upon the utilization of legal 
sanctions does not minimize the importance 
of the complementary process of education 
without which no solution is possible. In 
this process of education, legislation and its 
vigorous enforcement play a significant and 
salutary role in molding public opinion 

But combatting race prejudice is not a 
mere matter of striking at its more obvious 
manifestations. In a country which is ill- 
fed, ill-housed, and ill-clothed, where men 
Scramble desperately for jobs, and where 
insecurity is rife, racial suspicion will fester 
into racial hatred. This hatred in the long 
run is best prevented by eliminating the 
conditions under which it thrives. We 
favor legislation assuring full employment, 
social security, decent housing, education for 
all, which promise more than any direct at- 
tack. Victory in this struggle will mean an 
America in which all races, all faiths, all 
nationalities, can live in peace and security. 





An International Creed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 17, 1946 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a Statement 
of International Creed issued by me on 
January 5 prior to the first meeting in 
London -on January 10 of the United 
Nations Organization. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


A STATEMENT OF INTERNATIONAL CREED 


1. I believe the United Nations Organiza- 
tion will be a success and will be adequate to 
its responsibilities. 

The world’s crying need for a peace of 
justice and continuity is such that UNO 
cannot fail. 

The carnage of World War II stares us all 
in the face. 

The threat of the atomic bomb and_ rocket 
warfare hangs over mankind. 

Our very fear that we may be inadequate 
should spur the nations to make them 
adequate in UNO." 

2. I believe that all of the Allies, includ- 
ing ourselves, must eliminate the “little 
foxes” of hate, distrust, and suspicion be- 
tween ourselves 

These “little foxes” have been gnawing 
dangerously at the infant vines of Allied 
unity. 

We must all replace the “little foxes” 
with the will, intent, purpose, and desire 
for a just and lasting peace 

3. I believe that America must be a good 
samaritan to the world, helping it to help 
itself. 

This means adequate relief for all peoples 
in distress. That includes the prevention of 
inhuman suffering in Germany and Austria. 

I believe that common justice, Christian 
charity, and common sense demand that 
Germany and Austria be rehabilitated along 
with the rest of Europe so as to contribute 
to the peace and prosperity of the globe 

4. I believe that the Moscow Conference 
of the Big Three, with its give and take, its 
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compromises, is an excellent omen for the 
future. 

Its results are neither grounds for extreme 
optimism nor extreme pessimism. 

It indicates that the first steps have been 
taken to eliminate discord between the 
Allies. 

If it is followed up in the Far East by 
complete respect for the statesmanship of 
General MacArthur, our progress will con- 
tinue there. 

5. I believe that the unsettled problems 
of bleeding Poland can be solved satisfac- 
torily with Russia. 

So, too, the well-being of the Baltic, Bal- 
kan, and other European peoples, now in 
doubt, can be provided for through agree- 
ment with Russia. 

The near eastern and Asiatic problems are 
no more unsolvable than any other prob- 
lems, if we will allow right, reason, and justice 
to prevail. 





Fair Employment Practice Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRIEN McMAHON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 17, 1946 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD a letter writ- 
ten by Alfred Baker Lewis to the Wash- 
ington Post commenting upon the activi- 
ties of the Republican Party in several 
Northern States respecting the Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Committee, and par- 
ticularly calling to the attention of the 
Post readers the fact that the Republi- 
cans in the State legislatures have prac- 
tically been unanimous against the 
proposal. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 


FEPC 


President Truman’s endorsement of the 
proposal for a permanent Fair Employment 
Practices Commission is welcome proof that 
he intends to follow the Roosevelt policies 
in the important work of trying to eliminate 
racial discrimination in job opportunities. 
It is also a significant comment on the un- 
reality of party platform pledges, for the 
Democrats did not in their 1944 platform 
promise a permanent FEPC bili, out of de- 
ference to the strength of the reactionary 
southern Democrats, while the Republicans 
made a specific pledge to support such legis- 
lation. Yet in most Northern States, except 
New York, the Republicans in the State legis- 


latures voted almost solidly against FEPC 
bills and the Democrats voted solidly for 
them. In Connecticut, for example, every 


Democrat in the State legislature voted for 


such a bill and all the Republicans, except 
four, either voted against it or, with the 
same effect. voted to bury it in committee 
In Massachusetts, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
Michigan there was the same pattern of over- 
whelming Democratic support and equally 
overwhelming Republican opposition 

Citizens ;who believe that racial discrimi- 
nation is un-American and should be stopped 
ic employment policies by law ought to sup- 
port President Truman wholeheartedly by 
writing their Congre 


smen accordingly. Es- 
pecially the Republican leaders need to be 
reminded of their party’s pledge. 
ALFRED BAKER Lewis, 
New York City, January 11. 
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Prevention of Dental Decay 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. TOBEY 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 17, 1946 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
entitied “The Prevention of Dental De- 
cay,” prepared by the dental profession 
of New Hampshire, supported by the 
State board of public health, making 
recommendations on the care of the 
teeth, which, if carried into effect, would 
manifestly be in the interest of the pub- 
lic health and welfare. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

PREVENTION OF DENTAL DECAY 

(The following statement is authorized by, 
and has the approval of the New Hampshire 
Dental Society, the New Hampshire Council 
on Dental Health, and Division of Dental 
Services of the State Department of Health.) 

The New Hampshire State Board of Educa- 
tion is deeply interested in cooperating in the 
reduction of dental disease in the New Hamp- 
shire schools 

THE STORY OF DENTAL DECAY 

Dental disease is more frequently found in 
this country than any other disease. 

About 98 percent of all the people in the 
United States are affected by dental decay 


and it is reasonable to say that at least 50 ~ 


percent of dental decay could be prevented 
by the application of the knowledge now 
available to the dental profession. 

Dental disease is not confined to any one 
group of people. It can occur at all ages in 
any race, or locality. 

It occurs in families with all levels of in- 
come, in either sex. 

Dental diseases, if untreated, lead to tooth- 
ache, tooth loss, crooked teeth, inflammation 
of the gums, and later loss of the teeth. 

In addition, diseases of the teeth, if neg- 
lected, may be the cause of many ailments, 
including abcesses, infections in other parts 
of the body, resulting in arthritis, neuritis, 
neuralgia, valvular heart disease, and diseases 
of the kidneys and gastro-intestinal tract. 

When the first 2,000,000 draftees of our 
Army were examined, dental defects caused 
more rejections than any other ailment. 

The standards for admission to the Army 
were lowered to the minimum requirement of 
12 teeth out of the usual requirement of 32, 
providing that they were in the right place. 

Our Army could not be raised with dental 
standards so high, therefore they were low- 
ered again so that some men were taken into 
the United States Army without any teeth. 

It is appalling to find any such physical 
condition in our young manhood in this Na- 
tion which leads the world in opportunity, 
education, scientific achievement, and indi- 
vidual development. This country has the 
highest standards of Jiving in the worl and 
the highest per capita income. 

Dental decay destroys most of the teeth 
that are lost by young persons. More than 
9 of every 10 children, at the age of 6, have 
one or more decayed teeth. In New Gamp- 
shire there are approximately eight decayed 
teeth at 6 years of age. 

At the age of 18—9 teeth on the average 
have decayed and several teeth have been 
lost. The loss of these teeth results in many 
dental complications. In New Hampshire 
approximately 11 teeth are decayed at 18 
years of age. 


There are not enough dentists in the coun- 
try to correct the dental disease that now 
exists in the American public. 

In this country there are about 70,000 den- 
tists, including those serving in the armed 
forces. 

The ratio of dentists to the population in 
1940 was smaller than in 1930. There is ap- 
proximately 1 dentist to 2,000 people in New 
Hampshire. Fifty-five percent of these den- 
tists are located in 6 cities. 

Appropriations from the treasuries of our 
Federal, State, and local governments for the 
purpose of providing more widespread dental 
service will probably be forthcoming, but 
these must increase the already heavy tax 
burden. 

HELP PREVENT DENTAL DECAY 


It is just simple, plain common sense to 
apply to the problem all available informa- 
tion possessed at this time regarding the 
preventien of dental decay. 

Through research, knowledge on this sub- 
ject will be increased some as the years go on 
but it is conservative to say that if we could 
apply the knowledge now possessed, we could 
cut the problem in half. 

Research has confirmed the findings of 
dental authorities that the greater part of 
dental decay is caused, generally, by the con- 
sumption of too much sugars and starches, 
that dental decay results from acids from 
sugars and starches which are retained in the 
mouth; that a few individuals may consume 
more sugar and starches than they need but 
may not, because of certain individual condi- 
tions of the mouth, retain appreciable quan- 
tities resulting in tooth decay; that, on the 
other hand, there are more individuals who 
do not consume too much sugar or starches 
but who retain in the mouth much of that 
which is eaten, and hence develop dental 
decay; that individual characteristics of 
immunity or susceptibility are variables in 
the process of dental decay. 

The consumption of free sugar has in- 
creased from 17 pounds per person a year in 
1824 to approximately 115 pounds just before 
the war. 

In 1823 the estimated per capita consump- 
tion of sugar in the United States was less 
than 10 pounds, whereas in Many of the last 
20 years it has exceeded 100 pounds. Not 
until 1845 did the per capita consumption 
reach approximately 20 pounds. 

The total consumption of sugar in the 
United States has increased since 1923 from 
a few thousand tons to more than 500,000 
tons. In 1927 the total consumption of 
candy was 1,733,000,000 pounds, or a per 
capita of 14.7 pounds. In 1943 the total con- 
sumption was 2,561,000,000 pounds, or a per 
capita of 19.0 pounds, which was sold for a 
total of $336,000,000. 

Sugar causes a much larger percentage of 
decay than starches. 

It is, therefore, recommended that: 

1. Less sugar be consumed. Candy as- 
sumes a very prominent part among the 
forms of sugar causing decay. It is concen- 
trated, lingers a long time in the mouth, and 
it is many times eaten alone, so that the 
sugar may remain in the mouth in contact 
with the teeth for a long period of time. 
Nearly all dental authorities, through re- 
search and observation, have reached this 
conclusion. 

2. The practice of mouth hygiene by rins- 
ing with water after eating concentrated 
sugars and other foods, is done by forcing the 
water between the teeth by tongue and cheek 
action; through brushing of the teeth with a 
good toothbrush so that all food particles are 
removed. 

3. Systematic attention by your dentist to 
receive instruction in mouth hygiene and 
repair of dental damage. 

4. The application of these principles to 
young children, avoiding the cultivation of 
artificial appetites for candy. No baby was 
ever born crying for candy. 
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The major portion of dental decay is con- 
nected with our excessive consumption of 
sugars ard starches. 

There are many subordinate factor. which 
have an influence on the condition of dental 
decay, some of which are: 

The general physical condition and the 
emotional status of the individual; mouth 
hygiene, and the presence or lack of certain 
minerals in the soil and the presence or lack 
of certain elements in the diet. Irregular 
arrangement of the teeth and abnormal 
conditions of the gums and other tissues of 
the mouth are unfavorable factors influenc- 
ing mouth hygiene; hereditary influences; 
future research will undoubtedly reveal 
other factors bearing on the cause of teeth 
decay. 

A simple diet which contains water, fruit, 
vegetables, milk, and its products, whole grain 
cereal with a moderate an.ount of eggs and 
meat and fish will produce the cssential ele- 
ments for a balanced nutrition. Candy, ex- 
cessive sweets and starches tend to destroy 
the appetite of a child for an adequate quan- 
tity of more essential elements, resulting in 
a variable degree of malnutrition. 

Present-day research is exploring the ef- 
fect of the mineral] fluorine, and other sub- 
stances upon dental decay. The use of fluo- 
rine may prove helpful in the prevention of 
dental decay, but it must be borne in mind 
that the f-ndamental causes of dental decay 
are the excessive consumption of sugars and 
starches, in most individuals. 

The dental profession of New Hampshire 
feels that it is obligated to convey to the 
ci*izens of thir State this brief statement of 
available knowledge at the present time on 
the subject of dental decay and its preven- 
tion. 





Prophecy of Republican Victory 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 17, 1946 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a statement issued by me on 
January 14, 1946. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


SENATOR WILEY PREDICTS VICTORY OF CONSERVA- 
TIVE REPUBLICANS AND REPUDIATION OF NEW 
DEAL BLUNDERS 


Since the Senate last met the best interests 
of the American people have been jeopard- 
ized 

(a) The Nation has been bumbled and 
fumbled into the worst strike chaos in a 
quarter of a century. 

(b) The Nation bas been brougbt closer 
to the greatest menace facing America in 
years—the menace of inflation which will 
make our bonds, our insurance policies, and 
our money valueless. 

(c) There has been a reversion to the 
technique of the former administration, that 
of sabotaging the public’s respect for the 
National Legislature. 

The administration, and by that I mean 
the leaders of the second edition of the New 
Deal (leaders like Hannegan), has done this 
and further prepared the way for its own 
suicide—for its own elimination from the 
national scene. 

By its inept and irresponsible acts it has 
helped insure the election in 1946 of a con- 
servative Republican House of Representa- 
tives, the election in 1948 of a conservative 





Republican Senate and House and President 
¢ the United States. 

This is no mere wishful thinking. This 
is indicated by all the signs of the times, 
by the mail which floods my desk from com- 
mon folks everywhere protesting the Ad- 
ministration’s spiritual bankruptcy in our 
nour of national crisis, its surrender to left- 
;t infiuences, its failure to get stability and 
harmony in America. 

What do I mean by conservative Republi- 
cans? I mean those men who seek to con- 
serve the best of the present and the past, 
the best traditions of constitutional Govern- 
ment, the best national habits of work, of 
industry, of thrift, of tolerance. I mean 
those men who recognize that change is the 
order of the day and who, therefore dynami- 
cally adapt to changing conditions, who offer 
constructive future programs, who utilize the 
best in the heritage of the present and the 
past, who do not fall to every crackpot 
scheme because it has a sincere name or a 
deceptive title. 

New Dealers withir and outside the Demo- 
cratic Party have unsu.-essfully sought to 
besmirch these conservative Republicans, by 
calling them “reactionaries” which they are 
not. 

A reactionary is obviously one who blind- 
ly seeks to retreat to the outmoded condi- 
tions of the past, forsaking all progress. 

Americans do not like to bandy terms 
about. But Americans know that the right- 
ful use of the above terms demands that 
the term “reactionary” be reserved for the 
New Dealers. 

It is they who would have us blindly retreat 
to the outmoded conditions of the past, the 
conditions in which a small group of ar- 
rogant men could dictate to and sabotage 
the welfare of the great American p-ople. 

That is the condition in which the re- 
actionary Eureopean dictatoyships of the 
right and left find themselves. 

That was the condition of America, too, in 
bygone aays. Then a small group of arro- 
gant men, men of great wealth, violated the 
public welfare—thought they were the 
United States. 

Today, it is the racketeering labor bosses— 
aogant, grasping, reckless—who would du- 
plicate this condition. I. is they who, stim- 
ulate by the New Dealers, would halt Amer- 
ican progress by a ruinous strike epidemic. 

This, then, is first of the points I make 
no / against the administration—that it has 
miserably failed to cope with the strike evil. 
Only a law with teeth in it can solve the 
strike problem now .nd protect the public 
interest. That's the way we handled the 
racketeers of capitalism. i 

Such a law would set up compulsory arbi- 
tration machinery to be used as a last resort 
to forestall strikes in vital industries. Such 
a aw would revise the Wagner Act and make 

an instrument for the people, for manage- 
ment as well s labor. It would make unions 
responsible for illegal acts. 

The strikes and threats of strikes in the 
telephone, steel, telegram, auto, electric, and 
industries, arc intolerable in their 
harmful effects on the public welfare. 

The President cays this is the year of de- 
cision. Where are the decisions? We are 
ony playing blind man's buff with this strike 
Situation. Let's, Mr. President, make a de- 
Cision. Your party at present controls the 
Government. Speak up. Let’s meet the 
Situatior head-on, now, before it gets worse. 
The people are looking for that very action. 

The following is a letter I received from 

union official: 


ther 
UVIer 


“JANUARY 8, 1946. 
Hon, ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

“Desk Mr. Witey: This is to acknowledge 
receipt of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD contain- 
‘ng your speech of October 4, 1945. I want 
to state that I am in full accord with its con- 
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tents and congratulate you for your stand in 
the matter. 

“It is high time that something be done to 
eliminate the un-American methods used in 
strikes today. You have broken the ice. 
Keep up the good fight. 

“I have one suggestion to make. Why not 
establish an industrial labor court in each 
State? Pay the members of the court an 
adequate salary so as to eliminate any forth- 
coming bribes. Have said court weigh the 
facts of all labor disputes and make the de- 
cision of said court become final. Also set 
time limits on decisions not to exceed 30 
days. This is merely a suggestion. Maybe 
you have a better one. At any rate keep up 
the gocd work. It may cost some of us our 
jobs, but I believe it is time for some of us 
Americans to talk American. 

“Sincerely.” 

He approved my remarks of October 4, 1945, 
made on the floor of the Senate. In that 
speech I laid out a 10 point program, includ- 
ing the reevaluation of the entire Wagner 
Act, the enactment of legislation for com- 
pulsory arbitration to protect the public 
interest, enactment of legislation making 
unions responsible for violation of contract, 
requiring a full and accurate reporting of 
union finances, the same as corporations, 
amend the Sherman antitrust law to make 
labor organizations engaged in interstate 
commerce subject to the act and prohibit 
them from engaging in unreasonable re- 
straints of trade. This is what was approved 
by the letter I just read. It confirms a fur- 
ther statement made in my speech that “it 
is our job to see to it that the racketeer does 
not damage the general welfare.” 

Also intolerable is the increasing menace 
of inflation—a menace which threatens our 
85,000,000 war-bond holders, our 70,000,000 
owners of insurance policies, our 45,000,000 
bank depositors 

The administration, which has been posing 
as the heroic littie boy covering the holes in 
the dike against inflation has actually been 
attempting to smash great big holes in that 
dike. 

The administration has, by its one-sided 
labor policy, by its attack on corporations 
ana on their financial integrity, actually en- 
couraged strikes. By thus reducing produc- 
tion, it has given impetus to inflation. 

It has also stupidly applied price controls, 
penalizing manufacturers for production, 
making them operate at losses or for negligi- 
ble returns. In this way, too, it has reduced 
production. 

The administration set out bait for Con- 
gress and sought to trap it into smashing the 
line against inflation instead of holding that 
line. The President recommended to Con- 
gress that it increase the salary of legislators. 
But Congress refused the bait. 

Only recently, the Senate refused to enact 
its own wage increase. In so doing, it acted 
with statesmanship and leadership. 

I believe that everyone of my colleagues 
believes as I do that the Congress is entitled 
to a wage increase. Yet, we know that the 
justice for such an increase is but one ele- 
ment of the whole picture we have to con- 
sider. 

Had we enacted the increase, we would 
have set a dangerous precedent, we would 
have started an endless cycle of wage in- 
creases (which the administration has since 
started by other means) that might bring 
on inflation. 

I am not arguing that the present wage 
level is equitable. The unions are claiming 
that they must have a 30-percent wage in- 
crease in order to meet the increased cost 
of living. Perhaps this is correct, But un- 
less we get production, unless we can pre- 
vent inflation, what good will the wage in- 
crease be? 

All of my colleagues are now preparing 
their tax returns. Let me take a moment or 
two to cite the bare facts about my own in- 
come as an illustration of the point I am 
making. 
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My own net taxable income for 1945 was 
approximately $13,000. Deduct from that 

Four thousand six hundred dollars for in- 
come taxes—-State and National. Ic tus, 
when I came to the Senate, my taxes—State 
and National—on same would have been 
about $1,000. That represents an increase of 
$3,600 

One thousand five hundred dollars for ex- 
perses at business luncheons with my con- 
stituents. Nearly every day I have one to 
five constituents as my guests in the Senate 
dining room. This is not entertainment; it 
is not politics. Luncheon often provides the 
only time I have to talk over with my con- 
stituents their problems, their questions, 
their suggestions. Thus, this represents an 
increase of $1,500 over my expenses in 1939 

Were I in private business, my company 
would pay those expenses and deduct this 
item from its own returns. 

One thousand eight hundred dollars—the 
rental cost alone of maintaining a separate 
residence in Washington, in addition to the 
home which I must maintain in Wisconsin. 

Were I in the employ of another, the resi- 
dence expense would be borne entirely by 
him while I was on company business—just 
as I am now on the Nafion’s business. 

When you add up these expenses—$3,600, 
$1,500, $1,800—you get a total of $6,900 over 
my expenses in 1939 This increased cost of 
living represents over half of my 1945 in- 
come. When you add to it the increased cost 
of living in food and all other items which 
affect all citizens, you see that Senators have 
been hit harder by price increases than has 
American labor. Our wages have not gone 
up one cent, although American labor's wages 
have gone up considerably. 

I trust that these facts in my personal case 
will 


point up the situation in which my 
brother Senators find themselves. 
We did not and we will not, however, vote 


ourselves a wage increase until we are cer- 
tain that its effects will in no way be harm- 


ful to the best interests of the American 
people. We have thought this problem 
through 


That means we will not increase the dan- 
ger of inflation, no matter how much 
administration would entice us to do so. 

If money becomes valueless, wage in- 
creases become meaningless. Is that not the 
lesson of the inflation-stricken lands of con- 
tinental Europe? 

The strikers are not alone at fault. Their 
leaders are. Labor has simply been shown 
the increase in the cost of living and sold 
the idea that they should have an equivalent 
increase on that basis only. No consideration 


the 


has been given to the other factors The 
truth has not been told these men The 
public interest has been shunted aside. The 
old poison of capital imperialism, hate of 


capital, and of men who build and construct 
has been thrown in their eyes. It is the old 
technique used through “Whom 
the gods would destroy, they would first make 
mad.” 

What factors were ignored? 

(1) The rights of the rest of the 129.900,000 
Americans (there is estimated a million ou 
on strike; there are 50,000.000 others working) 
and our need for production. 

(2) The Government of the United States, 
which needs the taxes and a healthy eco- 
nomic current in its vitals, not a diseased 
current. 

(3) The returning veterans who need the 
homes, the cars, the washing machines, and 
the jobs. 

(4) The world, which just now, when our 
representatives in London are trying to get 
underway with the UNO, needs the example 
of a United States harmonious 

(5) In discussing what factors were 
nored, apparently the function of the OPA, 
which is to hold the line, the threat to in- 
flation, the problems of management in this 
reconversion period, all appear to have been 
ignored by the strikers. 


the ages: 


iv<- 
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The Senate didn’t ignore these factors. 
That is why it refused to increase the salary 
of Senators. 

The third and last point I wish to make 
now is that the administration has continued 
its efforts to undermine the American people’s 
faith in the legislature which they them- 
selves elected 

The President in his recent radio address 
sought to move the blame of the muddted na- 
tional picture from downtown Washington, 
where the blame belongs at the doorstep of 
his own agencies, to Capitol Hill, wherc the 
blame does not belong. 

For some reason or other, soldiers abroad 
are given the impression that Congress is to 
blame for their failure to be demobilized. 
Who’s pulling that fast one? Speaking in 
the Senate on this very subjec on December 
7, 1945, I said: “Who is propagandizing the 
servicemen or who ts failing to tell! them the 
truth?” If any blame belongs to Capitol Hill 
it is the administration's failure for 13 years 
to enact a constructive labor policy into law 
in the interests of labor, management, and 
the people. As a result we are today reaping 
the whirlwind. 

Tt is true that the Congress has rejected 
some of the President’s recommendations 
for legislation. In so doing Congress has 
put a definite brake on the contimuance of 
these New Deal policies. If the people want 
New Deal legislation to continue, if they want 
New Deal philosophy to continue to shape 
the future of this eountry, then they should 
follow Hannegan’s recent advice at Boston 
and elect New Dealers next November. But 
I am positive, as I have stated heretofore, 
that such is not the desire of a large ma- 
jority of the American people. Congress 
knows that the only way to get production 
is by work, not by following the fetish of 
legislation. Had all the President’s proposals 
been enacted, we would not have had a 
smaller debt but a larger debt; mot more 
production but less production; not more 
domestic harmony but less Larmony. 

I conclude with this thought. The tide 
of new dealism is at last at its ebb. The 
end of deficit-spending and deficit-thinking 
is at hand. The hour draws close for the 
demobilization of bureaucracy and the end 
of Federal regimentation. 

The floodtide of creative, constructive, 
conservative republicanism will soom be with 
us to sweep away the unlamented vestiges 
of new dealism. 





The New World Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 17, 1946 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “The New World Court,” pub- 
lished in the New York Times for Janu- 
ary 15, 1946. I think the editorial is one 
of the finest I have read on the subject 
of the world court. and in support of 
the compulsory jurisdiction of that. court, 
in keeping with the resolution which I 
have pending before the Senate. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recoap, 
as follows: 

THE NEW WORLD COURT 

The first step toward the formation of the 
new International Court of Justice provided 
by the Charter of the United Nations has 
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been completed with the nomination of 78 
eminent international jurists to its bench. 
The Court itself will consist of 15 members to 
be elected by UNO’s Security Council and 
Assembly at their present session. But the 
large number of nominations fs in ftself evi- 
dence of the high prestige and wide ac- 
ceptance enjoyed by the Court by virtue of 
the work of its predecessors. It is a special 
tribute to this country's role In the develop- 
ment of international tribunals, as well as 
to its furidieal system, that although the 
United States proposed only one official 
American candidate, two other Americans 
were likewise placed in nomination by other 
nations. 

The official American candidate is Judge 
Green H. Hackworth, legal adviser to the 
State Department, who has participated in 
the drafting of many treaties and the codi- 
fication of international law, and who was 
the successor to Elihu Root on the Perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration. But, in addition, 
Venezuela has nominated Prof. Charles G. 
Fenwick, distinguished political? scientist and 
specialist in inter-American affairs; and, 
what is most noteworthy, six other nations 
have combined to nominate Manley O. Hud- 
son, who was for many years a distinguished 
member of the old World Court even though 
the United States had rejected it, together 
with the League of Nations. 

Under the statute of the Court, only one 
of these three candidates may be elected, but 
the election of one is assured. So, presum- 
ably, is the election of one member from 
each of the other Big Five. ‘This means that 
the new Court will rest on a far broader 
foundation than the old. Por it will have not 
oniy am American as one of its judges, but 
also a Russian, and both the United States 
and Russia, which were absent from the old 
Court, will now be official members, thus 
bringing in effect two new worlds under its 
jurisdiction. 

Under the United Nations Charter, all 
signatories are obligated to seek a peaceful 
settlement of all disputes likely to endanger 
international peace and security. Judicial 
measures are specifically enumerated as one 
method for such settlement. Indeed, the 
Security Council is enjoined, if it deems nec- 
essary, to call upon the disputants to use 
such methods, and the Charter specifically 
provides that all “legal disputes” shall be 
referred to the Court as a general rule. In 
addition, the statute of the Court itself pro- 
vides that it may act in all cases whieh the 
parties refer to it, amd in all matters spe- 
cially provided for in the Charter or in 
treaties or conventions. This wide jurisdie- 
tion is usually limited im practice by the very 
nature of the Court, which brings before it, 
not intrinsically political disputes which can 
be settled only by political means, but rather 
justiciable issues subject to judicial decision. 
This makes it more important than ever that 
as part of mankind's new effort to escape 
destruction the jurisdiction of the Court 
should be anchored even more securely than 
it is at present. 

Under the present statute, the furisdic- 
tion of the Court depends ordinarily on 
agreement between two states to refer a 
dispute to it. But there is also an “optional 
clause,” providing that im a limited number 
of cases, dealing primarily with interpreta- 
tiom of treaties and questions of law, the 
member states accept the compulsory furis- 
diction of the Court, which would bring be~- 
fore it automatically all disputes of this 
kind im whieh such states may become in- 
volved. Both the United States and Russia 
have hitherto opposed compulsory jurisdic- 
tion for mueh the same reasons that induced 
them to insist on a veto power im the 
Security Council. But developments since 
the statute was drafted, in particular the 
arrival of the atomic bomb, make ft essential 
that the very idea of a settlement of inter- 
national disputes before an international 
tribunal should b2 strengthened: The 








United States has now an opportunity to 
make up for its neglect of the old Court by 
taking the lead in strengthening the new. 
A resolution to that effect is already pending 
before the Senate. We are confident that 
the great majority of the American people 
would be in favor of such action if the issue 
were presented to them. 





The Pearl Harbor Inquiry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE. SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 17, 1946 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I think 
it is generally recognized that the New 
York Times is one of the leading news- 
papers in the United States. It reports 
the news as it finds it, and its editorial 
policy is fair and factual. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled ‘“‘The Pearl Harbor Inquiry,” pub- 
lished in the New York Times of Janu- 
ary 5, 1946. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the Rrc- 
orp, as follows: 


THE PEARL HARBOR INQUIRY 


The Congressional Pearl “Iarbor Investigat- 
ing Committee has completed perhaps two- 
thirds of the task it assumed as it goes into 
recess to allow its new chief counsel to fa- 
miliarice himself with the context of the 
approximately 1,000,000 words of testimony 
thus far recorded and with the outline of 
testimony still to be heard. On the basis 
of what. already has been adduced, especially 
with the testimony in the record of the top 
State Department, Army and Navy command 
in Washington at the time of the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor, it is possible to draw 
some general conclusions that hardly can be 
changed by any further testimony. 

One conclusion ts that neither President 
Roosevelt, Secretary Hull, Secretary Stimson, 
Secretary Knox, nor any Army or Navy com- 
meander actually expected the December 7 
attack on Peari Harbor, had any prior know!l- 
edge of Japamese plans, or, most importantly, 
had deployed our forces for the purpose of 
inviting a Japamese assault to “get the United 
States into war,” as the prewar—and post- 
war—isolationists have so recklessly charged 
and have so desperately been attempiing to 
prove. 

If the Pearl Harbor investigation has done 
nothing else, it has laid the ghost of that 
cherge. The wild stories that have been cir- 
culated since December 194! of preknowledge, 
of White House commitments to other na- 
tions, and of White House maneuvering to 
bring about what actually happened have 
been proved either false or a biased distor- 
tiom of what actually occurred behind the 
scenes. Admiral Stark, Chief of Naval Op- 
erations at the time of the attack, tersely 
summed up the informed opinion of the in- 
siders when, in answer to a question from 
Senator Lucss as to whether he believed that 
any man or group of men in the Government 
“trapped the Japanese in order to get them to 
attaek Pear? Harbor so as to make it easier 
to get a declaration of war from Congress,” 
he said: “I do not. The Japanese were the 
real cause of the attack on Pearl Harbor.” 

Another general conclusion that emerges 
from the hundreds of thousands of words of 
testimony—one that may not be so evident 
to the casual reader but is, nevertheless, ez- 











plicit in much of the testimony of Army and 
Navy witnesses—is that the prewar lack of 
cooperation between the Army and Navy 
from top to bottom, was an important con- 
tributing factor—if not the principal one— 
to the tragic consequences of the Pear] Har- 
por attack. What cooperation existed was of 
the casual social sort,. dependent largely on 
personal relations. There was a continual 
overlapping of functions. When the vital 
question of strengthening outlying bases in 
the Pacific arose, General Short—according 
to the committee record—demanded Army 
control of the islands if Army fliers and 
ground troops were used there, and Admiral 
Kimmel replied: “Over my dead body.” 
Maj. Gen. Sherman Miles, the chief of Army 
Intelligence in Washington in 1941, previ- 
ously had testified that Army-Navy jealousies 
blocked for months before December 7, 1941, 
the establishment of a joint intelligence of- 
fice. “This sounds a litle ridiculous now,” 
the general said, “but that is what was going 
on in those days.” 

In the first report on the disaster to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt by the late Secretary Knox, 
a report which was just released last night, 
it was revealed that this lack of interservice 
unity frustrated the Navy's attempt to find 
and pursue the Japanese force The Army, 
through use of its radar, tracked the attack- 
ing planes back to their carriers to the north- 
ward of the island. The Navy, searching in 
the wrong direction to the southeastward, 
did not receive this intelligence for 2 days. 

There still are important witnesses to be 
heard, including General Short and Admiral 
Kimmel, our respective Army and Navy com- 
manders in the Hawaiian Islands on the day 
of the Japanese attack. But the main out- 
lines of the picture have been drawn. The 
record of the hearings, if properly digested 
and condensed, should be an important 
document for the future. For between its 
covers the ghost of Presidential duplicity is 
laid and the skeleton of Army-Navy jealousy 
is rattled. 





Importation of Swiss Watches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY CORDON 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 17, 1946 


Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter ap- 
pearing in the Sunday Portland Ore- 
gonian of December 23, 1945, written by 
Mr. Tom Burns, dealing with the impor- 
tation of Swiss watches. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DEMAND—‘MADE IN UW. S. A.” 
To the Epitor: 

The undersigned and thousands of other 
Storekeepers recently received a 151-word, 
$2.28, night letter telegram from Mr. S 
Ralph Lazrus, 200 Hudson Street, New York 


City. This gentleman signs himself, “Presi- 
dent American Watch Assemblers’ Associa- 
tion.” As this outfit assembles Swiss 


watches, only the use of the word American 
should be a criminal offense. Mr. Lazrus 
requested me “to petition Oregon’s congres- 
sional delegation, and the State Secretary 
Byrnes, to prevent the United States Govern- 
ment reducing the number of Swiss watches 
now being imported.” 

In thoroughbred Chaucerian lingo I re- 
fused. Reasons for refusal follow: T. Albert 
Potter, president, Elgin National Watch Co.. 
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Elgin, Ill., wrote me: “For 3% years the 
American watch industry has been the only 
source of supply for the highly critical time- 
pieces, and timing mechanisms without 
which we and our allies could not have won 
the war.” And Walter W. Cenerazzo, presi- 
dent, American Watch Workers’ Union, wrote 
me: “Don’t forget that the German-Swiss 
watch cartel made military timing devices 
for such brute beast war criminals as Hitler, 
Himmler, Hess, Goering, Ribbentrop, Raeder, 
Schact, Keitel, Doenitz, Mussolini, Laval, 
Quisling, Hirohito, and Yamashita.” 

The Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, 
page A5357, contains an insert by Hon 
Rosert F. Ricu, of Pennsylvania, which is 
headed, “Who’s to Make the Watches?” from 
which I quote: “The number of importers 
of Swiss watches has increased from 50 in 
1940 to more than 500 at present. 

“A total of more than 28,000,000 Swiss 
watches have been brought into the United 
States since the start of the war, represent- 
ing a total of 14 years of work for 8,000 
American watchmakers. Imports in October 
alone amounted to 2,100,000 watches.” 

Walter W. Cenerazzo writes me: “We have 
only three factories left, making American 
jeweled watches—Elgin, Hamilton, Waltham,” 
and that labor, at long last has begun to 
awake to the harsh fact that importing com- 
petitive foreign goods is simply a way of ex- 
porting American jobs. Which is 100-per- 
cent correct. Therefore, the undersigned, for 
60 years a student and practitioner of horol- 
ogy, with American and European factory 
experience, pleads with you, Mr. Genuine 
American, to buy, “Made in U.S. A.” 

Tom Burns. 





Statement of General Eisenhower on 
Demobilization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 17, 1946 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment by General of the Army Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, Chief of Staff, United States 
Army, supplementing his remarks on de- 
mobilization made to Members of Con- 
gress in the Auditorium, Library of Con- 
gress, Tuesday, January 15, 1946: 


INTRODUCTION 


I have come here this morning because a 
very human desire to get soldiers home in a 
hurry has clashed with the Army’s man- 
power needs to do the job which has been 
assigned to us by the Government. It is a 
big job. Even with the fighting over it takes 
a great many men to carry out our mission. 
Overseas requirements in manpower for the 
long-term occupation job and for the tem- 
porary, but still unfinished, business of wind- 
ing up the affairs of our great war establish- 
ment in both Europe and the Pacific are 
matters of cold, hard fact. They cannot be 
obscured by emotion and near hysteria. Evi- 
dently the relation of demobilization to these 
tasks which remain to be done is understood 
only partially by some and not understood at 
all by others. I believe the thing needed now 
is the fullest clarification. 

There is no mystery in demobilization. 
There are no hidden ball plays. Long be- 
fore our victory in Europe, General Marshall 
approved a master plan which has served 
and still serves as the basis of establishing 
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priority of men for discharge. In any job 
as big as this one there are bound to be 
modifications made in the light of experi- 
ence. ButI assure you that I have made and 
intend to make no changes in the basic plan. 
The plan was simply ‘his: to discharge men 
as quickly as possible and to the limit of 
available shipping with priority on those with 
the longest and hardest service—that is, 
with the most points. These criteria were to 
govern until we reached the point where 
minimum personnel requirements to do the 
jobs in hand were threatened by the rate of 
discharge. We have been in the business of 
discharging veterans from the Army under 
the point system for 8 months, with the 
system at full blast for the past 4 months 
since VJ-day. Men have been discharged so 
fast that the five millionth passed through 
one of the separation centers last week 

We used shipping to the utmost and se- 
cured the complete cooperation of the Navy 
in our zeal to get every man and woman 
back from overseas who could be spared. 
There is no longer any shortage of trans- 
ports, and the shipping people assure me 
they will have vessels where and when we 
need them to bring troops home. The fact 
is that we worked so fast.that about 10 days 
ego we had to slow the pace so that the work 
of our forces in Europe and the Pacific would 
not suffer too much from lack of manpower. 
The announcement of that slowdown was 
what touched off the fireworks. 

If there has been any confusion in the 
minds of the soldiers overseas or their fami- 
lies at home, I propose to clear it up now. 

CAUSES OF CONFUSION 

Primarily, two underlying causes are re- 
sponsible for the present confusion, which 
fc: a time has quite evidently exceeded the 
power of any information program to control. 
The first is that the Nation’s release from 
the urgency of war starte:l an emotional 
wave to get men out of the Army. This is 
wholly understandabie. It was to be ex- 
pected. But I.am frank to say that I had 
never anticipated this 2motional wave would 
reach proportions of near-hysteria. I am 
ccnfident that members of the Congress are 
as anxious as I that st aight thinking be 
substituted for emotion in this matter which 
strikes close to the firesides of several mil- 
lion families. The second cause of our pres- 
en‘ discontent rises, I believe, from the al- 
most incredible speed with which the War 
Depariment moved ir briaging men home 


from VJ-day to the close of the year. In- 
cluding discharged men and women who 
were alr ady in tais country. more than 


5,000,000 members of our VE-day army, 80 
percent of them veterans of foreign service, 
have now returned to civilian life. While 
the vast majority of the combat men are 
home, there still remain some who have not 
been returned. These men are our greatest 
concern, and every effort will be made to 
return them as soon as possible. 

All sorts of emergency measures were de- 
vised by the War Department to step up the 
speed of its demobilization processes’ Per- 
formance has far exceeded the most optimis- 
tic schedules announced by our planners at 
the time Japan surrendered 


WAR DEPARTMENT ESTIMATES AND PERFORMANCE 

Between the close of hostilities in Germany 
and the collapse of Japan, we had discharged 
just under 600,000. When General Marshall 
addressed a joint meeting of the Congress 
last September he told you that estimates 
then called for the release in September of 
450,000; in October of 550,000, and during 
each month thereafter of between 700.000 
and 800,000. (See charts: “Cumulative Re- 
turns to Civilian Life” and “Progress of De- 
mobilization.”) 

But compare performance with prediction 
In September, instead of 450,000, the number 
actually released was 597,000; in October, we 
more than doubled our estimate, releasing 
1,270,000 instead of the 550,000 predicted. 
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In Ncvember, instead of between 700,000 and 
800,000 we discharged 1,186,000; in December, 
the number was 1,112,000. So that, with the 
estimates for those months fixed at about 
2,500,000, we actually exceeded our prediction 
by 1,665,000. This means that 1,665,000 men 
and women who had no expectation in Sep- 
tember, of coming home so soon, were already 
reunited with their families by the close of 
the year. That is the extent to which the 
War Department has exceeded any so-called 
commitment to the men 

The very stepping up of these returning 
shipments undoubtedly helped to create con- 
fusion by stimulating optimism among serv- 
icemen and their families. But, in addition, 
during this same period a great many mis- 
leading : tatements were made by individuals 
some of whom were in the Army itself, that 
served to cloud the issue. All this time, 
which was long before I came to Washing- 
ton, the War Department was doing a job 
which I believe must be considered as one of 
its greatest achievements. Certainly, there 
has never been such a planned movement of 
men over great distances in the history of 
any nation. Yet, in the face of this un- 
precedented performance, criticisms based 
largely on individua] cases were deliberately 
confusing matters further. The presence of 
a high-point man still in service at some one 
station, because of some special need at that 
station, came to be interpreted, loudly, as a 
failure of the entire demobilization program. 
We must admit that there have been irregu- 
larities caused by the immensity of the prob- 
lem, by the fact that the Army has been 
spread all over the world, and that we could 
not have a perfectly uniform application of 
the point-score system. Discovery of the fact 
that a man had been released as surplus, 
with fewer than the critical number of points, 
raised cries of injustice. 

While these criticisms were being aired, 
ships poured the combat veterans of long 
service into home ports in schedule-breaking 
numbers. The War Department and overseas 
commanders made every effort to get as 
many men home for Christmas with their 
families as was humanly possible. 


THE INCOMPATIBLES 


But in this spectacular success of demo- 
bilization between VJ-day and the first of 
the year, the Army was rapidly approaching 
the foreseen juncture of two incompatibles: 
The speed of demobilization and our duties 
at home and overseas—the occupation mis- 
sion delegated to us by higher authority and 
the protection and disposal of millions of 
tons of Government property throughout the 
world, representing billions of dollars of 
American taxpayers’ money. 

When General Marshall spoke to you last 
September, the War Department planners es- 
timated that the point of definite interfer- 
ence between these objectives would be 
reached some time in the coming spring. 
The simple fact is that the speed-up in de- 
mobilization during the fall and early winter 
advanced that situation to the present. 

That is the crux of the whole matter. 

If we were to continue shipping men home 
at the rate we reached during the past few 
months, about April we would have nothing 
left but a woefully inadequate number of 
volunteers—we would literally have “run out 
of Army.” That is the reason for the slow- 
down. There is no change in policy; there 
is no change in plan. We have merely 
reached a point in the pursuance of our 
plans and policies which we knew we must 
face when the time came. That time is now. 
We took all possible steps to meet inescap- 
able needs without slowing the pace of de- 
mobilization. We pressed the recruiting cam- 
paign to the utmost in order to bring volun- 
teers into the Army who could take the place 
of those overseas. We urged that positive 
steps be taken to provide us our full quotas 
of 60,000 men monthly through the Selective 
Service System. We required all theater com- 


manders overseas to institute the most 
searching drive to cut down their estimates 
in manpower needed for occupation duties, 
for supply, and for the extensive personnel 
required to close up overseas depots, ports, 
warehouses, bases. We had also to cooperate 
with the designated disposal agencies in dis- 
posing of Government property as expedi- 
tiously as possible while still taking all nec- 
essary precautions to protect it. Similar 
instructions were issued to all commanders 
at home. 

Pursuant to the instructions both General 
MacArthur in the Pacific and General Mc- 
Narney in Europe have made extensive econ- 
omies. The training of recruits in this coun- 
try was recently cut from 17 to 13 weeks so 
that these men would be available sooner 
for overseas. We have taken every measure 
we could think of, and by no system of 
mathematics or sliderule magic is it possible 
to make the flow of available replacements 
equal all the men we should like to bring 
home now but who must be replaced if we 
are to do our job. 

Now, understand this—the men who do 
not need replacement when their jobs are 
finished will come home immediately. So 
far as possible this will be in the order of 
their point scores and length of service. 
These will be the surplus men, the men avail- 
able for discharge. But if we are not to dis- 
integrate our occupation forces certain men 
must be kept until trained replacements are 
available or their job finished. 

Now, whenever there are individual excep- 


_ tions to a general rule, bitterness is sure to 


arise—especially in the hearts of homesick 
boys. I realize that fully, and it is abso- 
lutely essential that the immediate com- 
manding officer of every man so affected rea- 
lizes it, also. He must personally explain to 
him how he fits into the big picture and 
what his duty is. 

Surely, where remaining on foreign duty 
for 1, 2, or 3 months longer—that is the most 
involved here—makes the difference between 
our Army’s doing its job or failing to do its 
job—I believe I know the American soldier 
well enough to be certain what he will do— 
if he understands the need. He will stick 
there and do a good job—and gripe. 


LAG IN REPLACEMENT SYSTEM 


One thing right here on this matter of 
replacements which I believe is generally mis- 
understood is why, if we recruit 5,000 men 
today, we cannot release 5,000 men from the 
Army tomorrow, or next week, or next month. 
The answer is quite simple when you ana- 
lyze the problem. So far as essential jobs 
in the theater are concerned, the recruits 
become available not when they enlist but 
only when they arrive overseas, trained to 
take over their assignments. If an 18-year- 
old enlists or is inducted through selective 
service in this country, he goes off to a camp 
for 3 months to learn the rudiments of being 
a soldier. 

If a trained man already in the Army 
chooses to volunteer for regular enlistment, 
he is entitled to a furlough in the United 
States which will make him useless as a re- 
placement until he returns. Any way you 
work it, there is bound to be a lag of 3 to 
6 months in this replacement business. It 
cannot be avoided. The men who enlist or 
are drafted between now and next July will 
not be available in time to solve the imme- 
diate problem before us. even if there were 
enough of them. They are the effective re- 
placements for men to be discharged 3 to 6 
months from now. The lack of replacements 
facing the Army now is due to the shortage of 
selective-service men and the volunteers of 
the last 6 months in 1945. Because they 
did not come in fast enough, we must slow 
down our discharge rate now. 


OUR JOB OVERSEAS 


The people at home must understand this, 
too. Acceptance of the need for keeping 
large numbers of men overseas at the present 
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time lies, I believe, in an understanding of 
all the necessary tasks they must perform. 
I was a theater commander myself, you will 
remember, until I was brought back here. I 
am thoroughly familiar with the problems 
which General McNarney, the present theater 
commander, faces in Germany. From my 
personal knowledge of conditions in Europe, 
it is easy to project in my mind the com- 
parable, and in a geographical sense, far more 
difficult problems which General MacArthur 
faces in the Pacific. 


EUROPE 


Perhaps we sometimes speak in too general 
terms of what our troops are doing in Europe, 
obscuring the manifold tasks to which men 
are assigned. We speak of commitments and 
obligations. Let me translate such words 
into a picture of their meaning, as an army 
of occupation goes about the daily task of 
policing an enemy country and disposing of 
the prodigious stores assembled to fight the 
war. 

Start with our primary and continuing 
mission of occupation duties. Troops as- 
signed to this work supervise the German 
and Austrian Governments. It is a complex 
job. We are going through the throes of re- 
conversion on this country. No one is more 
familiar than you gentlemen with the prob- 
lems and the difficulties encountered even in 
this peaceful land. Germany and Austria 
are going through reconversion, too. In our 
zones in those two unhappy countries the 
Army is responsible for supervising all the 
headaches of a change-over from war to peace, 
with the added directive that we must make 
certain these people are so disarmed, both 


.- economically and in a military sense, that 


they cannot make war again. Reconversion 
measures in those two countries are enor- 
mously complicated by devastation. Normal 
facilities of living have been destroyed in all 
the cities and there is scarcity of even the 
barest essentials in consumer goods which 
Americans expect to find in any corner store. 
It requires a great many men to supervise 
the local governments in our zone in Ger- 
many and Austria with a civilian population 
of over 15,000,000. However much you may 
delegate local work to Germans, you still 
have the responsibility for policing these 
people, their industry, trade and commerce, 
food and agriculture, education, finance, tele- 
phone and telegraph and transportation. For 
details of the men used see chart attached, 
Overseas Employment of the Army. The 
figures represent the total air and ground 
troops required. 

On January 1 there were 622,000 American 
soldiers assigned to the European Theater 
General McNarney estimates that this num- 
ber will be cut to 400,000 by April 1 and to 
307,000 by the ist of July. In the Mediter- 
ranean Theater on January 1 we had 51,000 
American troops, a number which will be 
gradually reduced to 28,000 by July. The 
sum of the July figures for both European 
and Mediterranean theaters—335,000—is the 
total number of American troops who will 
remain stationed in those areas at the end 
of the first half of 1946. 

Let me tell you in some detail what our 
men are doing in Germany and Austria 
Demilitarization of Germany, for example. 
means demolition of her fortifications and 
other installations, including industrial 
plants selected for destruction under our 
economic program. Approximately 3,000 
enemy military installations will be destroyed 
under the supervision of American soldiers 
in Germany. 

The total area of our zone is about 60,000 
square miles and contains 55 major centers 
of population and much rural territory. We 


have turned over the job of maintaining law 
and order to local police forces, but they have 
to be supervised and reinforced hy a mecha- 
nized constabulary force of American sol- 
diers. Two thousand miles of international 
or interzonal boundaries must be patrolled. 
If this is not done effectively, thousands of 











refugees from other sections of Europe infil- 
trate into our zone adding to our burden of 
feeding, housing, and extending medical 
care to these victims of war. Military stores, 
telephone exchanges, electrical plants, road 
end railroad bridges, and other points which 
might be targets of enemy sabotage must be 
guarded. 

Then there is the extensive intelligence 
and counterintelligence work required to 
carry out the work of denazification and 
pacification. This includes a constant 
watch for subversive activities, evaluation 
and processing of Nazi documents, super- 
vision of civilian censorship, and the con- 
duct of counterintelligence which alone is 
expected to result in the arrest of an over-all 
total of 500,000 persons. Unquestionably, 
many prominent Nazis are still at large 
because of a shortage of trained counterin- 
telligence personnel. 

I must remind you that we are operating 
in an enemy country where the most con- 
stant surveillance must be maintained over 
the civilian population to make certain that 
no elements are allowed to develop organized 
opposition. In addition to this, serious 
crime, minor thievery, and pilferage are a 
constant concern of our military police. 
Post exchanges, railroad trains, and supply 
depots are frequent targets, and vehicles are 
stolen. In most cases the thieves are quickly 
taken, but happenings of this sort are so 
frequent that we can never relax our 
alertness. 

Discipline in this respect has a wider sig- 
nificance than the simple protection of the 
lives of American soldiers and of Govern- 
ment stores. Our example in maintaining 
law and order throughout the conquered 
countries will have the most far-reaching 
effect in hastening the pacification of the 
German people. If, through curtailment of 
manpower, lawlessness and contempt for the 
American brand of justice should be permit- 
ted to develop, it would not only hurt our 
progress in Germany but would weaken our 
prestige throughout Europe. Quickly, our 
commanders and forces would be in an im- 
possible position. 

In addition to these operations, recruits 
from this country, who have already been 
given their basic training as soldiers, must 
be further trained in occupation duties after 
arrival. This means that experienced men 
from the occupation force must be detailed 
to instruct them—another drain on the over- 
all manpower assigned to this work. 

These duties have taken no account of the 
men who must be assigned to the procure- 
ment, storage, and distribution of supplies. 
Besides the normal function of supplying the 
military forces, General McNarney’s theater 
has the responsibility of providing for such 
agencies as United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration and the Foreign 
Liquidation Commission. The problem is 
complicated by’ the limited amount of rail 
transportation. Although civilians are em- 


Ployed as much as possible, there are limits - 


to the effectiveness of their use. In order to 
reduce stealing in a land where goods are 
very scarce, civilians are usually worked in 
depot areas where they can be closely super- 
vised. To give you an idea of the economies 
in military manpower obtained by the use of 
civilian labor, the theater engineer employs 
59 percent German prisoners of war, 20 per- 
cent German civilians, and only 21 percent 
American soldiers. 

The task of providing communications 
throughout the United States zone was 
greatly hampered by the damaged and 
chaotic condition in which the established 
lines of communication were found when we 
took over. These facilities must provide not 
only for the occupational forces but for the 
minimum needs of the civilian population. 
Considerable construction of bridges and, to 
& lesser extent, of highways and waterways 
is necessary. Civilian labor under military 
Supervision is utilized in construction, but 
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because of the technical nature of the work 
our own Signal Corps troops are required to 
perform maintenance on signal communica- 
tion facilities. German civilians are oper- 
ating such ground transport as exists, under 
our Army’s supervision. The system of air 
transport must be operated entirely by our 
troops. 
DISPOSAL OF GOVERNMENT PROPERTY 


Of considerable importance is the disposal 
of United States property remaining in the 
theater, as well as the storage and orderly 
destruction of captured enemy material. 
The size of this latter part of the task is 
indicated by the fact that 100 depots and 
dumps are in operation for storage of ma- 
terial captured from the enemy. One such 
depot alone contains over 400,000 tons of 
ammunition. 

At the present time United States prop- 
erty valued at more than $7,000,000,000 is 
being stored, guarded, and maintained by 
troops in the European theater. A great deal 
of effort has gone into the roll-up and con- 
centration of this property, but there still 
remains a vast amount to be done. 

Regardless of whether this property is 
stored for the use of our occupation forces, 
returned to the United States for current 
and future needs of the Army, in process 
of being declared surplus, or already declared 
surplus but not disposed of by the disposal 
agencies, the Army has the complete respon- 
sibility for care, maintenance, protection, de- 
livery, and fiscal accounting for such prop- 
erty. These responsibilities also apply to 
captured enemy property. All of these vast 
stores require a large force of men not only 
to inventory, pack, and supervise their dis- 
posal but to guard them. This is property 
belonging to the United States Government, 
its care entrusted to the Army. Some of it 
is machinery or instruments requiring spe- 
cial mainteance for protection from deterio- 
ration. 

That is a very brief and a very rough sum- 
mary of the present duties of troops engaged 
on the strictly military duties incident to 
occupation. This work now requires the as- 
signment of some 298,000 American troops. 
General McNarney’s estimate is that by next 
July 1, their number may be cut to 171,000, 
of which 98,000 will be performing the duties 
of supervising the German Government and 
population and 73,000 will be performing 
the direct supply requirements of this force. 
The figure includes the considerable number 
who carry on constant occupational negotia- 
tions with British, Russian, and French mem- 
bers of allied control councils. 


SUPERVISION OF ENEMY PERSONNEL 


Another of our duties is the guarding, 
screening, supervision, administration, and 
eventual release of enemy personnel held 
by United States forces. In addition to per- 
sons in this category already in the theater, 
a large number of enemy prisoners of war 
are being returned from the United States 
to Germany General McNarney estimates 
that 735,000 will be under detention in the 
United States zone in May 1946. We are now 
operating about 150 camps, inclosures, and 
hospitals for various classes of enemy per- 
sonnel, 

The care of displaced persons has been an 
enormous problem from the time of our en- 
try into Germany. The repatriation of mil- 
lions of these individuals has already been 
carried out with sympathy and high regard 
for the humanitarian nature of the problem 
involved. Estimates are that some 462,622 
displaced persons still remain in our zone in 
Germany on the Ist of January, and that this 
number might be cut to 200,000 by June. We 
are now operating 365 installations for these 
tragic victims of Nazi brutality. But despite 
our sympathy for them they do add tremen- 
dously to our responsibility for police secu- 
rity, housing, and medical care. In the 
United States zone in Austria there were on 


January 1 an additional 150,000 displaced 
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persons housed in 86 camps. Their number 
is expected to decrease to 109,000 by June l, 
with UNRRA and the Austrian Central Gov- 
ernment administering many camps. 

Numbers of our troops are also engaged in 
the emergency program of providing supplies 
in Germany and Austria to minimize starva- 
tion, disease, and disorder among the civilian 
population. In Austria we are also helping 
to sustain vital economic projects on a mini- 
mum scale. Before the winter is over the 
distribution of emergency food supplies will 
undoubtedly become necessary. 

At the present time some 50,000 of our men 
are directly concerned in control and direc- 
tion of prisoners of war and displaced per- 
sons. By July 1, 1946, their number will have 
been reduced by half—to 25,000. 

Some 111,000 service troops are now as- 
signed to the European theater, to take care 
of the needs of the occupation force and 
troops engaged in winding up our surplus 
property installations. They include Medical 
Department personnel—doctors, nurses, tech- 
nicians—Signal Corps, Ordnance, and Engi- 
neer troops These men staff the camps, run 
the railroads and truck routes, man the hos- 
pitals and lines of communications, see that 
roads are kept repaired, run the post ex- 
changes, the Army Postal Service, and furnish 
all the customary services which must be 
provided to men in the field. Our troops are 
scattered over a wide area. Lack of the usual 
civilian facilities has placed unusual burdens 
on the service units. These service units 
must also carry on a limited amount of con- 
struction and considerable maintenance 
work. This includes airfields, laundries, 
American Red Cross installations for the rec- 
reation of the troops, winterized billets, and 
hospitals. Maintenance is constantly neces- 
sary in all the ports Prisoners of war and 
local civilian labor are largely used in this 
work under our military supervision, but the 
problems are so extensive that thousands of 
Americans are required for these jobs. 

Last in this category I mention the graves 
registration service, which involves the loca- 
tion, identification, concentration, care, and 
disposition of the remains of our heroic dead. 
There are still many unlocated graves and 
bodies to be moved to established military 
cemeteries. We have 37 United States ceme- 
teries requiring administration of records, 
supervision of construction, reburials, and 
the general upkeep of graves. According to 
present plans, the graves registration project 
will be completed by May 1946. 

At present, as I have said, some 111,000 
troops are assigned to these various service 
missions. By July 1, 1946, General McNarney 
expects to have cut this total to 61,000. 

There is a final manpower category for the 
theater consisting of men temporarily un- 
available for duty which the Army calls in- 
effectives, for want of a better word. This 
lumps together individuals who may be 
charged against the theater roster but are 
actually not, for one reason or another, per- 
forming any part of its duties. In this cate- 
gory are troops who are being moved in order 
to be discharged or to replace those troops; 
men on sick leave, pass, and recreation; men 
in schools, in confinement, or in transit to 
station; men absent from the theater on 
rest, recuperation, and rehabilitation; men 
on furlough in the United States after re- 
enlisting in the theater. The total number 
of these individuals on January 1 was about 
163,000. This number will be cut to 50,000 
by July 1 

I have gone into this description in some 
detail because I wanted to show you how 
ramified are the duties on which our troops 
must engage to carry out their mission over- 
seas. And I wanted to put some flesh on the 
bones of those two words “commitments” 
and “obligations.” They are something more 
than high-sounding generalities. I can as- 
sure you that they are very real to the men 
in Europe and to their commander who is 
responsible for discharging them. 
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Within the broad categories I have indi- 
cated I believe you may imagine the thou- 
sands of daily tasks which must be per- 
formed by thousands of men. I know, and 
you know, that many of them are homesick 
men. But there is a job to be finished. Al- 
though our allies are carrying a heavy load, 
Americans have assumed the definite com- 
mitment and the responsibility of carrying 
out their own share. To the Army has been 
delegated the principal job in performing 
this work. The work cannot be done with- 
out men. Remember, this is your army— 
not the War Department’s army and not the 
generals’ army. It belongs to the country— 
to the Congress and the peopie. It carries 
out their wishes and their orders. 


PACIFIC 


Let’s turn now to the Pacific where sim- 
ilar heavy responsibilities are being carried 
out by troops under command of General 
MacArthur. In addition to occupation du- 
ties, closing up supply bases, ports, dumps, 
etc., and the disposal of great stores of 
property assembled for the invasion of Japan, 
this theater has an additional duty in oc- 
cupying bases which our troops seized in 
the island campaigns during the advance to- 
ward the home islands. The build-up of 
supply, concentrated in Hawaii and in the 
Philippines, was well along when the Japs 
gave up. As a matter of fact, our tonnage 
of supplies in the Philippines actually in- 
creased after the close of hostilities in the 
Pacific, due to the great number of ships 
nearing port and our uncertainty at that 
time of what our needs would be when we 
landed in Japan. While the majority of 
these ships were coming from the United 
States, many others of them carried supplies 
redeployed from Europe and other inactive 
theaters to support the invasion of Japan 
scheduled for November 1945. 

General MacArthur has reported 7,000,000 
tons of supplies as being on hand January 1 
in the Pacific theater. The duties our troovs 
are performing out there are almost exactly 
similar to those I have described for the 
European theater. Our occupation functions 
involve most of the islands captured from 
the Japanese as well as Japan proper. We 
have a force in Korea. We are still accept- 
ing the surrender of Japanese troops in the 
Philippines, Ryukyus and other localities, 
iong after their nation had surrendered 

In Japan our forces are engaged in the 
destruction of enemy fortifications as well as 
in the numerous other tasks growing out of 
enforcement of the surrender terms. Law 
and order must be maintained. There is 
considerable work to the disposal of great 
quantities of euemy property seized in the 
home islands, some of which is destroyed, 
some salvaged, some shipped to the United 
States and our allies. The remainder is dis- 
posed of according to the most practical use 
that can be made of it. All this requires 
the services of a considerable force. The 
supply system, operating over thousands of 
miles, is a formidable problem in the Pa- 
cific. The Army is exerting every effort to 
maintain a never-ending flow of fresh foods 
to all bases and areas where our forces are 
located, but transport by air, water, ana land 
is made difficult by great distances. 

I should like to speak in some detail of 
the care of Government property in the Pa- 
cific, because the direct connection between 
its efficient handling and the availability of 
competent manpower is so obvious. It takes 
expert officers, experienced in the handling of 
supplies—men qualified to direct the dis- 
mantling of a hospital, a power plant, or a 
laundry, for example. Of course, a great 
many of such officers are being taken cff the 
job constantly by the operation of the point 
system. 

A great part of the work our men are now 
doing on many of those small Pacific islands 
whose conquest made savage headlines for 
a brief spell 2 and 3 years ago, is concerned 
with the disposition of property. Once 





these islands were battlegrounds, hard-won 
steps in the progress of our troops through 
the southwest Pacific. Then they were for- 
ward bases, with perhaps an airstrip from 
which the dogged Japs on other islands just 
ahead were bombed. Their development for 
military use required engineers with bull- 
dozers and other heavy equipment to widen 
and lengthen the airstrip and clear the jun- 
gle for buildings and supply dumps. When 
islands were big enough, docks were con- 
structed so that ships could come in to unload 
their cargoes instead of having them brought 
to the beaches by landing craft and ducks. 
Such islands became the springboards for 
further progress—overwater hops to other 
islands, which left many as rear supply areas 
in the backwash of war. 

Then the war itself ended, and all need for 
these bases ceased. The business of “clos- 
ing out” these bits of temporary American 
soil began. Our troops commenced to “roll 
them up,” in the phrase the soldiers use. 

This process of rolling up our bases occu- 
pies the time of a great many soldiers in 
the Pacific. These islands have been piled 
high with American goods, brought in to 
push our soldiers along the seaway to Tokyo. 
This is Government property, and now these 
things which the Army no longer needs must 
be disposed of through the proper disposal 
agency. They must be inventoried, in- 
spected, packed, and guarded until the 
Army’s responsibility is discharged. But out 
in the Pacific there is an enemy of property 
far more dangerous than thieves. It is the 
tropical elements which mildew and rot and 
destroy unless the utmost precaution is used. 
Trained and disciplined soldiers are needed 
for this work, men who know their jobs and 
who feel a sense of responsibility for the 
preservation of this property while it remains 
in the hands of the Army. 

All too often these men are veterans of 
long service through these islands. Many of 
them went home with the first loads of high- 
point troops who returned from the Pacific. 
More are leaving every day. For each one 
who departs without a trained replacement, 
the danger is increased that the roll-up will 
not be accomplished efficiently and speedily. 
There is no question but that the normal 
operation of the point system is slowing: us 
up in this process. It was bound to. With 
the veterans gone and garrisons reduced, the 
task of preparing for the disposal of the 
infinitely varied items which our troops used 
in the Pacific is made more difficult. The 
danger of deterioration is likewise enor- 
mously increased. The machinery rusts, the 
planking of docks and buildings rots, the 
dampness destroys delicate instruments. It 
is this aspect of the task and the tremendous 
distances involved which govern demobiliza- 
tion in the Pacific. 

The property-disposal problem is a definite 
part of this Nation’s mission in the Pacific. 
It is my responsibility, it is the soldier’s re- 
sponsibility out there—in the end it is your 
responsibility, as Members of the Congress, 
to the American people. Except where neces- 
sary for health, safety, or security, we do 
not have the authority to abandon this prop- 
erty; it must be taken off our hands by prop- 
erly constituted civil authority. It is one of 
the incompatibles defying unfestricted rate 
of demobilization. It will continue to be a 
charge against our military manpower until 
it is liquidated. 

ROLLING UP BASES 

Don’t let me give the impression that, in 
spite of difficulties, we haven’t been making 
progress in rolling up bases and rear areas 
which were once battlefields or great forward 
points of supply. As an example, there were 
44,000 troops and 314,000 tons of supplies on 
New Guinea September 1, 1945, when the 
Japs signed the terms of surrender. These 
figures were reduced to 7,000 troops and 42,000 
tons of supplies by January 1, 1946. All 
troops and supplies are expected to be com- 
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pletely evacuated from’ these bases by April 
1, 1946. 

In Australia our first great far-Pacific base, 
about 104,000 long-tons of supplies remain 
on hand. The theater expects them to be 
finally disposed of and all Army activities 
there completely closed up by April 15, 1946. 

On Okinawa a garrison of approximately 
33,000 air and service force troops will be 
permanently stationed. In this strategic lo- 
cation our heavier occupational air strength 
remains secure against potential civil upris- 
ing, but yet in position to strike a deadly 
retaliatory blow against any section of the 
Japanese homeland. 


PHILIPPINES 


I will not go tnto the service functions of 
our Pacific troops in detail, since in most 
particulars they, parallel those I described for 
the European theater, complicated by long 
supply Lines, the tropical enemy, and dif. 
ficulties of transport within many areas. But 
I should like to say a special word about the 
mission of our troops in the Philippines. 
You are familiar with the tragic destruction 
perpetrated by the Japanese during the final 
days of fighting. Their unwarranted and 
bestial acts of savagery destroyec not only 
lives and property but much of the func- 
tioning of orderly government and its agen- 
cies. There is no effective Philippine agency 
now in existence to maintain law and order. 
As a result of the war ‘he Philippines were 
left without an effective police force and the 
splendid Philippine Scout organizations were 
practically destroyed. Now armed bands of 
guerrillas roam the hills, bent on pilferage 
which only our active presence controls. We 
are now’ .gaged in recruiting a force of 
50,000 Filipinos to replace a comparable num- 
ber of our men in the Philippines and else- 
where in the Pacific, but it will be many 
months before this force becomes effective 
enough to accept the responsibility of polic- 
ing the islands. It is our clear obligation 
to assist until that time arrives. In addition 
to this activity, American troops have here 
also the familiar task of liquidating the bases 
and immense stores of Government property 
which were assembled at a time when these 
islands were our principal forward base for 
the plannee assault on Japan's home islands. 
With the exception of air and sipply bases on 
Luzon and Leyte, our Philippine bases and 
supply points will be progressively reduced 
and closed out by July 1, 1946. On January 1 
we had approximately 279,000 troops in the 
Philippines. These will be reduced as rapidly 
as possible to a garrison of approximately 
79,000 which will be needed on July 1 to carry 
out our continuing responsibilities there. 

There are now 865,000 American troops en- 
gaged in carrying out our over-all mission in 
the Pacific. General MacArthur has made a 
carefu. restudy of his requirements and as- 
sures me that he can operate with a total 
of 375,000 as of July 1, 1946. «This number 
will later be gradually reduced. 


OTHER THEATERS 


In India-Burma our strength has been rap- 
idly withdrawn since the end of August. 
From a figure of 166,600 on VJ-day it re- 
duced to 55,000 on January 1. It is being 
further cut by large slices until on July 1, 
1946, only 4,00C soldiers are expected to re- 
main in the theater. Their mission is en- 
tirely concerned in guarding surplus prop- 
erty or in providing services and supply for 
those who are doing so. 

Last August 1 we had some 63,000 troops in 
the China theater under command of Gen- 
eral Wedemeyer. Following the Japanese 
surrender, the great majority was withdrawn. 
By January 1 the army had but 9,000, 
a figure which will be reduced to 6,000 on 
July 1. While there may be some reduction 
in this number later on, General Wedemeyer 
has informed the War Department that he 
will require this small force of Army Air 
Force and ground troops. As part of our 
Potsdam commitment, this Government as- 











sumed responsibility of assisting and advis- 
ing the Chinese in repatriation of Japanese 
nationals to the home island. 

We have no considerable amounts of sup- 
plies in China. Most of what we have is de- 
signed for the use of our smaller number of 
troops. While our airmen flew thousands of 
combat missions against the Japs in China, 
our ground support of the Chinese Army was 
confined to training and liaison work. We 
had no army combat ground units in the 
China theater. 

What I have said of the Pacific and of 
Europe applies to all the other areas overseas 
where we have American troops and prop- 
erty. The same problems exist in varying 
degrees in all theaters, and in the last analy- 
sis, we must rely on the professional jJudg- 
ment and ability of our theater commanders 
to find the solutions. I have the utmost 
confidence in them. 

I have spoken to you thus fully of the 
situation and the mission of our forces over- 
seas because only in the light of all these 
jobs, which complete the commitments and 
obligations placed on the Army by higher 
authority, is it possible to understand the 
continuing necessity of adjusting the de- 
mobilization program to the job in hand. 


THE JOB AT HOME 


These foreign commitments and obliga- 
tions cannot be met, our demobilization can- 
not continue in an orderly fashion, we can- 
not carry on the business of our far-flung 
forces unless we keep a proportionate force 
on duty in the United States during this 
interim period. In this respect we are like 
a snake swallowing his tail. We are trying 
to gobble ourselves up as fast as we can but 
we must take care to keep the head big 
enough to absorb the body passing through 
it. The head of the snake is the force in this 
country. This force varies as the gobbling-up 
process goes on. 

As of January 1 there were 2,100,000 on 
our rolls in the United States, including over 
100,000 officers already on terminal leave. 
Of the 2,000,000 men of the ground, air, and 
service forces in this country nearly 1,000,- 
000 are operating personnel administering 
our posts, camps, stations, ports—generally 
engaged in housekeeping and supply activi- 
ties, and caring for the sick and wounded. 
For example, 100,000 of these alone are en- 
gaged in what we call processing duties, that 
is, they are operating the separation centers 
through which 7,750,000 individuals will have 
passed between VE-day and next July. They 
also operate induction centers and handle 
the selectees and volunteers as fast as they 
are brought into the Army. Another 100,000 
of the 1,000,000 are engaged in the care of 
the 150,000 sick and wounded in our hospi- 
tals on the first of the year. Approximately 
350,000 are engaged in the administration and 
training of individuals for air crews and’ the 
maintenance of our planes, transports, and 
ferrying activities. A total of 150,000 trainers 
are required for ground and service troops, 
including some housekeepers at schools and 
depots. 

Another 50,000 are guarding prisoners, both 
our own and enemy prisoners of war. Fi- 
nally, some 50,000 others are at ports and 
staging areas taking care of the flow of 
personnel in and out of the country. The 
rest (200,000) are engaged at posts, camps, 
and stations, and in manufacture and stor- 
age of supplies, in special] activities, such as 
the USMA, care of returnees, housekeeping 
details, proving and demonstration activities, 
and other home-front jobs. 

Aside from the 1,000,000 of the operating 
personnel there are the 150,000 that I men- 
tioned in hospitals, at least 350,000 actually 
in process of separation, 200,000 or more on 
furlough and in transit, 200,000 students in 
training and a balance of 100,000 in units 
and miscellaneous activities. 

This is a rough break-down only, the de- 
tail of which will be brought out no doubt 
in the subcommittee hearings which will be 
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held these coming days. What I have en- 
deavored to show here in a general way is 
merely what the head of the snake is doing 
and why it must be kept as large as it is. 
By July 1, 1946, it is estimated that our forces 
in this country will be cut to 654,000. This 
figure is broken down between 360,000 oper- 
ating personnel and ‘the balance to cover 
men in training or en route overseas, and 
to provide a small reserve of combat air and 
ground troops. 

The question may well be asked—and it 
has been—If you have 2,000,000 men in this 
country now and are cutting these to 654,000 
by next July, why not send some of the dif- 
fere:.ce overseas to replace veterans who 
might then come home? That is exactly 
what we are doing. All of the replacements 
going overseas are carried as strength in this 
country until they arrive at a foreign port. 
But there is no economy in sending a man 
overseas if he is so close to eligibility for dis- 
charge that we should have to turn him 
right around and send him back. Nor is 
there any sound reason for keeping him in 
the Army if we no longer have a job for him 
here. So we discharge him. I realize that 
it is a source of irritation to veterans over- 
seas to have a man discharged in this country 
with fewer points than the veteran over 
there. From his angle, it is rank injustice. 
But from the point of view of the country, 
the only realistic and practical decision is to 
let him out. We can’t make an omelette 
the size of this demobilization job without 
breaking a few eggs. 


THE SCOPE OF THE PROBLEM 


I have described for you the composition 
and duties of our January 1 Army of 4,200,000 
and of our Army of 1,500,000 as it will be 
next July 1. Our present problem lies wholly 
between these two figures. 

Between now and the Ist of July, based 
on the best estimates of the performance of 
Selective Service and the Army Recruiting 
Service, we expect that 400,000 men will enter 
the Army from civil life. Three million more 
soldiers will return to civilian life. A mil- 
lion of these individuals are in the separa- 
tion process already. They should be civil- 
ians again no later than early February. 
This leaves 2,000,000 men to be discharged 
in late February, March, April, May, and 
June. (See chart—‘Progress of Demobili- 
zation.”) 

Many of these would not have been dis- 
charged in any case until May or June. 
They will still be discharged by that time. 
Many others will »e discharged in February, 
March, and April ‘ust as they expected. The 
soldiers who are actually affected by this 
necessary readjustment over the next few 
months are approximately. 700,000 (the red 
area on chart) 2-year men who hoped for 
discharge in March and April anc who, be- 
cause no replacements are available for them 
will not now get out until May or June. Of 
these 700,000, an estimated 300,000 are now 
overseas. 

TWO-YEAR MEN 


These 2-year men looked for discharge in 
March because of the statement which Gen- 
eral Marshall made in his talk efore you 
last September. I should like to refresh your 
memories on the text of his statement. Gen- 
eral Marshall said: “We hope by late winter 
we will have reached a stage in carrying out 
the point system—which is now governing 
policy and which we must not emasculate 
unless we want a morale situation almost 
chaotic to develop—when, in effect the point 
system may be relaxed and 2 years of service 
will govern. That will mean that men of 2- 
years service will be eligible for demobiliza- 
tion.” 

Later on, a War Department spokesman 
set the date for the expected discharge of 2- 
year men as March 20 

Now, this estimate was based on all the 
facts available at that time. As was stated 
at the same time, the initial discharge rate 
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was not geared to any definite Army strength 
which might be required to complete our 
duties in the war, but to shipping facilities. 
In discussing this point, General Marshall 
said: “There has been no relationship what- 
soever between the rate of demobilization 
and any future plans of the Army. I mean 
by that that all the facilities available in 
transportation and in personnel trained to 
handle demobilization have been devoted to 
release from the service as rapidly as possible 
the largest number of men. It will be next 
spring, presumably—and if the estimates in 
occupation forces now forecast are accurate, 
it will be even later than early spring—before 
we will reach a point where the rate of de- 
mobilization will be influenced in any way 
by consideration of the strength of occupa- 
tion forces.” 

General Marshall based his statement on 
the best forecast that could be made at the 
time. Factors governing the entire demobil- 
ization picture have changed frequently in 
the five intervening months, all but once 
resulting in an acceleration of the rate of 
return from overseas and discharge. It gave 
me a great deal of satisfaction to consider 
the happiness of the 1,665.000 men and 
women who returned to their homes long 
before they expected because of the speed- 
up in demobilization. I am equally sorry 
that the failure of the replacement rate to 
meet our continuing obligations overseas has 
now forced a much smaller number of indi- 
viduals to wait 1, 2, or 3 months longer for 
discharge. 

Unfortunately, the War Department has 
no choice in this matter. I repeat that every 
feasible measure was taken before our an- 
nouncement was made on January 4. We 
had no alternative. To declare every soldier 
with 2 years’ service eligible for discharge 
on March 20 would mean that, in addition 
to the 1,000,000 now in process of discharge, 
another 2,000,000 would have gone out by 
that date. The results would have been 
catastrophic. Our operating forces in this 
country would be far short of the numbers 
required. Among other casualties it would 
mean the complete collapse of the Army 
Airways Communication system. Without 
technicians there would have been a conse- 
quent grounding of our air forces all over 
the world. It would mean the practical 
abandonment of billions of dollars in Ameri- 
can equipment. It would mean such a com- 
plete rescramble of our occupational forces 
as to jeopardize the results of months of 
work in bringing order out of chaos. lt 
would mean such a collapse of military 
organization in this country as to impair 
gravely our ability to care for our hospitalized 
veterans or to supply the soldiers remaining 
overseas. In a final burst of irony it would 
delay these very veterans for days and possi- 
bly weeks in the ports and the separation 
centers because the technicians who ran the 
centers would themselves have left the Army. 

If there were any possible way to discharge 
all 2-year men on March 20 without disrupt- 
ing the Army it would be done. We simply 
cannot do it. 

I have the utmost respect and a most pro- 
found affection for the American soldier, 
and I believe that he knows me well enough 
to have confidence that I will always deal 
justly with him. I believe I am doing that 


now when I say—to him and to you—that we 
cannot discharge all 2-year men on March 20 
and that this is dictated solely by the neces 
sity of adjusting our discharge rate to our 


replacement rate and to the continuing job 
which the Army must do, both in this 
country and overseas. 


I state categorically that he is not being 
held in the Army to get a Universal Military 
Training bill or any other legislation through 


the Congress. It should be unnecessary to 


say that, but the point has been raised, so I 
call attention to the fact that the President’s 
program of Universa] Military Training stip- 
ulates training only and does not provi‘le for 
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any service. No trainee would replace a sin- 
gie soldier. 

In this same connection I have seen the 
point made several times that the Army is 
deliberately being kept at greater strength 
than is needed so that the generals could 
keep their stars. I believe a single statement 
will answer that. The Army is proceeding 
with dispatch to retire or reduce or relieve 
from active duty its temporary general offi- 
cers in the Army. To date, 789—more than 
half the 1,559 general officers of the VE-day 
Army will have been either reduced, sepa- 
rated, or are now under orders for such ac- 
tion and by June 30, 261 more will have 
been processed. 


THE PRESENT PLAN 


To each man who expected to be discharged 
in March or April and who will not be out 
until May or June, I say as I say to you— 
that the War Department is taking every 
possible measure to insure that he is not 
held in the service one day longer than is 
absolutely necessary. In order to insure this 
and to make clear to every man in the Army 
exactly where he stands, the War Depart- 
ment has issued an order to all major com- 
manders. It is appended in full to the state- 
ment. The salient points affecting enlisted 
men are: 

(1) By April 30, 1946, all enlisted men (ex- 
cept volunteers) with 45 points as of Sep- 
tember 2, 1945, or with 30 months’ service as 
of April 30, 1946, will be separated from the 
Army or aboard ship returning home 

(2) By June 30, 1946, all enlisted men (ex- 
cept volunteers) with 40 points as of Sep- 
tember 2, 1945, or with 24 months’ service as 
of June 30, 1946, will be separated from the 
Army or aboard ship returning home. 

Whether or not these criteria can continue 
to be observed after July 1 depends directly 
upon the rate of inflow. Failing the neces- 
sary monthly intake either these criteria 
will have to be abanconed or competent au- 
thority—I presume the Congress itself—will 
have to relieve the Army of its vitally im- 
portant missions. None of us can escape the 
realization that this will be a most fateful 
decision, therefore let me repeat at once that 
the commitment I now make is limited to 
July 1, 1946. 


ANALYSIS OF REPLACEMENTS 


Now let me talk of the replacement rate 
itself. Present estimates are based on past 
performance of Selective Service and our re- 
cruiting service. Only if future rates keep 
pace can the Army's rock-bottom require- 
ments of 1,500,000.men in the service on July 
1 be met. Let me examine these data for 
you. First, as to Selective Service: In July, 
the Army received 88,000 men through in- 
duction. In August, with the capitulation of 
Japan at hand and with the consequent eas- 
ing of pressure by local boards, this figure 
fell to 55,000. Beginning with September, 
the Army arbitrarily reduced its monthly 
eall to a total of 50,000. In September we 
actually received through Selective Service 
41,000; in October, 37,000; in November, 
35,000; and in December only 21,000. 

As to enlistments, the Personnel Procure- 
ment Service, consisting of over 10,000 offi- 
cers and men, is exclusively concerned with 
obtaining the maximum number of enlist- 
ments from every source—men in the serv- 
ice, those who have had previous service and 
now discharged, and from the vast number of 
men in civilian life who are eligible to serve. 
The most stringent orders are in effect to 
stress to the utmost all the inducements for 
enlistment which the Congress so recently 
authorized. Through the press and radio, a 
most comprehensive program of advertising 
has been launched. In November, when this 
program actually got into full swing, all pre- 
vious records were broken when the Army 
enlisted 185,000. In December this number 
dropped off to 131,000. By January 1, our 
enlistments totaled slightly less than 400,000, 
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but of this number approximately 44 per- 
cent are men who have enlisted for the 
minimum periods of 1 year or 18 months 
service. A great many in this latter group 
are men who have been discharged from the 
Army shortly after their induction to enlist 
for the purpose of determining their own 
date of release, or are’ men who enlisted for 
the minimum period rather than await in- 
duction. Of those who have enlisted for 3 
years, a large number are old Regular Army 
soldiers whose previous enlistments had run 
out, and who have reenlisted to protect their 
seniority and retirement privileges. Our en- 
listment record has been good, but, taken 
together with selective service, it has not 
been high enough to provide required re- 
placements. We shall continue to push this 
enlistment program, but only if selective 
service is able to provide the 50.000 men per 
month we are asking for will the 1,500,000- 
man Army be guaranteed under our present 
discharge policy. 
THE POSTWAR ARMY 


Let me make clear that the basic figure 
of 1,500,000 has no connection with the per- 
manent peacetime Military Establishment. 
In this regard, I should like to dispel once 
and for all the confusion which apparently 
exists in the minds of many in the meaning 
of the term, “Postwar Army.” The Army 
that won the war needs no definition, apol- 
ogy, or justification by me or anyone else. 
Its record speaks for it. It was the finest 
military organization the world has ever 
seen. It was perfectly adapted in quantity 
and quality to the tasks assigned it. In the 
accomplishment of these tasks it covered 
itself with everlasting glory. 

But that Army no longer exists! Most of 
the long-service combat veterans are already 
back in civilian life. ‘They are largely among 
the 5,000,000 who have already been dis- 
charged. As I sald before, we are particu- 
larly concerned about the combat man still 
in service. 

What we have today is the remnant of that 
eombat Army in a state of reorganization 
and reduction to an interim Army assigned 
an entirely different mission or task. It is 
still a World War II task, but is not yet a 
task for a permanent peacetime Regular 
Army. It is the task of reconversion and of 
“securing the peace.” When we have se- 
cured the peace, and liquidated our emer- 
gency tasks, we shall then have a third 
task—to preserve the peace. This is the 
long-term. continuing peacetime mission of 
the Army. It will be the job of our perma- 
nent peacetime Military Establishment. The 
size and composition of that establishment 
are, of course, up to you. 

But that is not the issue here. We are 
not talking about our permanent peacetime 
Military Establishment but the establish- 
ment to do the job now on hand. I know 
of no responsible officer who would not in- 
finitely prefer to have both our, present 
interim Army as well as our future Regular 
Army on a 100-percent voluntary basis at 
the earliest possible moment. The War 
Department will recommend the immediate 
termination of Selective Service as soon as 
it is assured of a stady flow of replacements 
adequate to maintain the size of force re- 
quired to perform the tasks assigned to us. 
But we cannot escape the simple fact that 
Selective Service and voluntary recruiting 
together have been unable to furnish an 
adequate flow of replacements to compensate 
for the rate of dischurge under our de- 
mobilization policy until the rate was neces- 
sarily changed on January 4. 

EFFECT OF PRESENT DEMOBILIZATION PLANS 

Now just where does this leave us? On 
VE-dey we had 8,300,000 troops. We have 
already discharged 5,000,000 and by July 1 
we shail have discharged another 2% million 
men who were in the Army the day Germany 
collapsed. This leaves but half-a million or 





so of the VE-day men. Except for veteran 
volunteers, this is all that will be left of our 
own VE-day Army on July 1, 1946, less than 
14 months after the last skot was fired in 
Europe. All the rest will be recruits. It 
is with this relatively untrained Arn:y in the 
throes of reconversion that we must under- 
take the grave tasks still ahead. 

This has been the most rapid and broad- 
scale demobilization in history. I consider 
our July 1 figure to be almost without a 
safety factor. It is a risk which, under any 
other circumstances than the vastly appeal- 
ing one of reuniting men with their families, 
I should be unwilling to take. 

The order on 24-year men means the re- 
lease of 2,200,000 by the end of April. It 
takes an estimated 500,000 men now in the 
Pacific, 400,000 in Europe, 400,000 from other 
areas overseas or already en route home, 900.- 
000 now on duty in this country This order 
has not been issued without the gravest 
consideration. As an example of how close 
this pares manpower by the end of April. 
General McNarney has just informed me 
that to continue performance of duty in 
his theater it will be necessary to eliminate 
the present rest and recuperation programs 
and drastically curtail leaves and furloughs, 
to suspend all military training except on- 
the-job training, to abandon or transfer to 
liberated countries certain types of Govern- 
ment property surplus to his needs, and to 
scrutinize more closely all requests for emer- 
gency returns to this country. From these 
measures you will appreciate how close the 
margin is between the efficient performance 
of duties and virtual abandonment of them. 


THE RISKS 


It certainly will indicate to you that should 
we fail to obtain the 1,500,000 men we re- 
quire on July 1, something would have to 
break in the tight little net which we have 
now woven to perform our job in this coun- 
try and discharge the Nation’s overseas com- 
mitments. If we are not relieved of the still 
huge supplies of Government property en- 
trusted to our custody overseas, we shall have 
no choice but to abandon them where they 
lie. But even if you gentlemen should ap- 
prove such action on the choice between two 
evils, I know you would not tolerate the 
reduction of occupational forces below the 
levels required by General MacArthur and 
General McNarney to carry out their duties. 
There is no possible doubling up of work 
load which could enable us to accomplish 
that part of our present mission with fewer 
men. If that situation should develop, you 
gentiemen will have to decide what we must 
do. Other functions would have to be aban- 
doned, too, with tragic results. Pared down 
to the bone, the Army air, ground, and serv- 
ice troops are still just able to discharge the 
duties I have outlined to you. We can func- 
tion with no less. For my part, I can assure 
you that the Army will continue to carry out 
faithfully its planned reduction the 
toming months, in accordance with the di- 
rective I have read to you. In the light of 
its terms, there will no longer be any useful 
purpose in such demonstrations as our troops 
have conducted during the past week in vari- 
ous areas around the world. Unfortunately, 
such meetings are always subject to mis- 
interpretation. No disorders accompanied 
them. They were occasioned by homesick- 
ness. I sympathize with the depth of that 
longing for home and loved ones. For 31% 
years in Great Britain, in North Africa, in 
Italy, and on the continent of Europe I 
shared the feeling of every soldier in wanting 
to come home. 


CONCLUSION 

During the war in Europe I had the heavy 
responsibility of sending into action the gal- 
iant sons of America, knowing full well that 
many would not come back alive. That is « 
commander's responsibility in a time of im- 
pelling need to defeat a menacing enemy. ! 
did everything in my power to insure 4 








sound plan of action and to implement this 
plan with the necessary troops and matériel 
to keep our losses at @ minimum. Through- 
out this campaign the welfare and best in- 
terests of our men were always close to the 
hearts of their commanders of every grade. 
I regard the responsibility placed upon me 
in the current situation as a continuation of 
what I bore during the war. Along with that 
responsibility I carry the same vita] interest 
in the welfare of our men and the same 
determination to see that their interests are 
fully weighed and protected. In no question 
involving the GI will I ever appear except 
as his friend and his advocate, although I 
may be of the “brass.” I feel confident that 
when the reasons for the change in pace in 
the demobilization program are recognized 
by our soldiers and they have full knowledge 
of their outlook for the next 6 months, they 
will accept, with that mature judgment 
Americans always show, their own responsi- 
bility for finishing the job. The time has 
now arrived to replace hysteria with calm 
judgment and sound discipline. 

The War Department is prepared to answer 
any further questions which you gentlemen 
may have to propose. The Acting Secretary 
of War is appearing before the special sub- 
committee designated by the chairman of 
the Senate Military Affairs Committee for 
this purpose. I have- placed myself at the 
disposal of this same committee. 

One last thought I should like to leave 
with you. The War Department has no in- 
tention of abandoning the mission assigned 
to it by the Government, the Congress, and 
the people of the Unted States, so long as we 
have the troops to accomplish it. For my- 
self, I feel it as a personal trust. I should be 
unworthy of those who gave their lives to 
pain the victory if I failed now to do every- 
thing in my power to protect it. We want 
to bring home quickly any man that has 
borne the brunt of battle and replace him, 
when necessary, by a man who has not. 

My sole purpose, which I am certain you 
share, is that the Army which did so much 
to win the victory will be left fit to pre- 
serve it. 


FIRST ATTACHMENT—DEMOBILIZATION DIRECTIVE 
OF JANUARY 15, 1946 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

To: CG, USFET, Main, Frankfurt, Germany; 
CINCAFPAC, advance, Tokyo, Japan; 
CG, IBT, New Delhi, India; CG, USF, 
China theater, Shanghai, China (pass 
to Secretary of War); CG, USF, Middle 
East, Cairo, Egypt; CG, MTO, Caserta, 
Italy: 

1. Effective immediately, the following will 
govern the demobilization of the Army until 
June 30, 1946: 

(a) By April 30, 1946, the following will 
be separated from the Army or aboard ship 
returning home: 

(1) All enlisted men (except volunteers) 
with 45 points as of September 2, 1945, or 
with 30 months’ service as of April 30, 1946. 

(2) All enlisted WAC (except volunteers) 
with 94 months’ service as of April 30, 1946. 

(3) All male officers (except Regular Army, 
volunteers, and Medical Department officers) 
with 67 points as of September 2, 1945, or 
45 months’ service as of April 30, 1946. 

(4) All WAC officers (except volunteers) 
with 86 months’ length of service as of 
April 30, 1946. 

(b) By June 30, 1946, the following will be 
separated from the Army or aboard ship 
returning home: 

(Ql) All enlisted men (except volunteers) 
with 40 points as of September 2, 1945, or 
with 24 months’ service as of June 30, 1946. 

(2) All male officers (except Regular Army, 
volunteers, and Medical Department officers) 
with 65 points as of September 2, 1945, or 
with 42 months’ service as of June 30, 1946, 

a 3) Separate instructions covering the dis- 
charge of WAC personnel, officer and enlisted, 
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for the period after April 30 will be issued 
by the War Department. 

(c) Medical Corps officers will be demo- 
bilized by separate criteria established by the 
War Department. 

(ad) As soon as the tabulation of the de- 
sires of officers according to category as pre- 
scribed in War Department Circular 366, 1945, 
has been made, further instructions on their 
separation will follow. 

(e) It is emphasized—repeat emphasized— 
that release of all personnel will follow the 
principle of priority of release for those with 
highest points and longest length of service, 
particularly combat. 

2. Computation of length of service will 
include total active commissions and enlisted 
honorable service, continuous or interrupted, 
since September 16, 1940. 

Time lost under AW 107 will not be in- 
cluded. 

3. Eligibility for separation of personnel 
made eligible by previously published criteria 
is not affected by this message. Such per- 
sonnel will be given priority for separation 
over personnel demobilized in accordance 
with paragraph 1 above. 

4. The term “volunteers” as used herein 
includes enlisted personnel who have volun- 
teered under provisions of change 2 of RR 
1-1 or who have enlisted in the Regular 
Army. Officer volunteers are those who sign 
certificates under War Department Circular 
$66, 1945, as category I, II, or ITI, or category 
IV until date specified in the certificate. 

5. Scarce category personnel whose MOS 
appear in Circular 321, WD, 1945, and in Cir- 
cular 382, WD, 1945, may be retained in the 
service until replaced provided they are uti- 
lized in their specialty, but in no case longer 
than 6 months beyond date upon which he 
would be discharged under these instruc- 
tions. 

6. The above constitutes the War Depart- 
ment program of demobilization for the 
period until June 30, 1946. Z/I and theater 
commanders are responsible for the immedi- 
ate release of every individual for whom 
there is no military need, and for releasing 
Officers and men in sufficient time to carry 
out these instructions. However, no indi- 
vidual will be discharged under this direc- 
tive with less service or smaller scores than 
set forth herein. The bulk of the men made 
eligible for discharge by this order should 
be discharged in the early part of the periods 
January to April and May to June, respec- 
tively. Theater commanders will notify War 
Department without delay of revised ship- 
ping requirements by month through June. 





OPA Controls Should Be Continued 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1946 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting herewith a very fine editorial 
which appeared in the Marshall News 
Messenger, Monday, January 7, 1946, on 
OPA Controls Should Be Continued. 
It is as follows: 


OPA CONTROLS SHOULD BE CONTINUED 


Restoration of ceiling prices on citrus 
fruits illustrates again to all of America the 
absolute necessity of continuing price and 
other controls for some time to come. 

It’s no time to trust to the ordinary eco- 
nomic laws of supply and demand. The 
sharp increase in citrus fruits, which followed 
end of ceiling prices last November 19, em- 
phasizes this point strongly. 
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Our tremendous, dormant purchasing 
power—accentuated by a 100-percent increase 
in local bank deposits in 2 years—must be 
held in check artificially until supply can 
more nearly swing in line. 

Oranges and grapefruit gave us a simple 
and fortunately inexpensive example. De- 
spite relative good production this fall, we 
saw the price swing up sharply just because 
people had lots of money to spend. 

Coconut taught us another lesson. Un- 
essential as it is to existence or even comfort- 
able living, its price jumped 600 percent when 
controls were removed. Why? Those tre- 
mendous bank deposits—and the bonds 
cached in safety-deposit boxes—are burning 
holes in the collective pockets of America. 
So we bought coconut and paid the price 

Priorities were removed a short time ago 
from building materials. What happened? 
In the mad scramble for any kind of lumber 
at any price, the industry reached an almost 
chaotic condition. Controls were reim- 
posed hurriedly to give the returning veteran 
half a chance to build a place to live. 

And so it goes—the man who carefully 
thinks things through reaches the conclusion 
that only the OPA can hold the line 
disaster for the 
public. 

Yet the clamor to crucify Chester Bowles 
and kill the OPA is terrific. Each selfish in- 
terest—the citrus growers, the building ma- 
terialman, the real-estate agent—shouts his 
complaint. 

Only the little man—the one who stands 
to lose everything by inflation—remains rela- 
tively voiceless. 

At best, OPA faces a grim fight for life 
when the question of extending its powers 
beyond June comes up shortly in Congress. 
Because of the clamor from selfish interests, 
many Congressmen will vote against the one 
agency which can protect the bulk of his 
constituency until America gets back on a 
real peacetime foundation. 

It is time for the man who depends on 
wages for his existence to enter the fight. 
It is time for him to inform his Congressman 
that he must be protected against inflation, 
which would wipe out what little security 
he has gained. 

Every businessman, every investor, every 
man who has purchased bonds, likewise has a 
stake ‘n OPA’s fight. Uncontrolled infia- 
tion, which make a mockery of merchandis- 
ing, which wipes out bonded indebtedness 
with every turn of the printing press, is their 
enemy, too. 

Americans must let their representatives 
in Congress know that they approve of 
Chester Bowles’ fight for America. 

There is so little time to act. 





agai ~+ 
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wage-earning American 





Lumber Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1946 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day I received a most interesting letter 
from Mr. T. P. Dixon, president of the 
Lewis Manufacturing Co., at Bay City, 
Mich. Mr. Dixon was for 26 years the 
general manager of the company and 
since 1930 has been its president and 
treasurer. For many years this com- 
pany has been one of the leading pro- 
ducers of read-i-cut houses. Houses 
produced by this company have been of 
the modest type. hey have been 
beautifully planned, splendidly finished, 
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and composed of high grade materials. 
They have been and are thoroughly mod- 
ernized. They are most attractive and 
desirable. The prices of these houses 
have been reasonable. 

As a matter of fact, they are exactly 
the type of house our GI’s are locking 
for. If permitted to operate, this com- 
pany can provide the type of a house 
any GI desires and within a most attrac- 
tive price range. 

Today’s housing problem is recognized 
as the most important one immediately 
confronting us. It has been difficult in- 
deed for Members of the Congress to 
understand why we find ourselves in this 
situation. There can be no possible 
excuse for the failure of the administra- 
tion to provide the builders of this coun- 
try with the necessary materials to in 
part meet the demand for houses which 
has been growing since the very begin- 
ning of the war. 

The labor disturbances in the lumber 
areas of the country, where men have 
remained on strike months at a time, has 
not contributed to the solution of this 
problem. If any attempt was made by 
the administration to quickly settle these 
strikes the result was an abject failure. 

Mr. Speaker, undoubtedly all organiza- 
tions manufacturing supplies for housing 
find themselves in the same position the 
Lewis Manufacturing Co. finds itself in, 
provided they are obeying the law and 
avoiding the black market. I think you 
will agree with me that something must 
be done and in the immediate future if 
we are going to, even in part, meet the 
desperate situation which our discharged 
soldiers and sailors as well as many, many 
others, find themselves in locating a de- 
cent piace in which to live. I believe the 
proper committee of this House should 
take immediate action so far as they can 
to bring order out of the chaos that exists 
throughout the country in our construc- 
tion industry. 

Mr. Speaker, I enclose herewith the 
letter referred to: 

LEWIS MANUFACTURING Co., 
Bay City, Mich., January 15, 1946 
Hon. Roy O. Wooprvurr, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Roy: Realizing how busy you are un- 
der the chaotic conditions that prevail to- 
day, I have hestitated up until this time in 
writing you on a subject which I have felt 
should be brought to the attention of your- 
self and all other Congressmen. I now feel, 
however, that I can hesitate no longer, unless 
I am willing to sit by and watch this company, 
now entering into its fiftieth year of con- 
tinuous operation, slowly strangled into en- 
forced bankruptcy or liquidation. 

As you know, I have been with this com- 
pany during practically my entire business 
lifetime, coming with them in 1914. For the 
past 26 years I have been general manager, 
and have been president and treasurer since 
1930. 

During these many years we have had to 
operate under many varied conditions, but 
up to now, no matter what the problems 
were, our system of free enterprise at least 

gave us the opportunity of exercising what- 
ever initiative and ingenuity we possessed to 
meet and surmount these problems. As a 
result we were able, in good years and bad, 
to keep on operating and providing low-cost 
housing for thousands of home-owners 
throughout the eastern section of the United 
States. 


Today this is all changed. In the face of 
the greatest demand for moderate priced 
homes this country has ever known our fac- 
tory stands practically idle. Up until 1942, 
at which time civilian home-building was 
practically stopped to conserve materials for 
war purposes, we manufactured and shipped 
from 600 to 750 complete homes annually. 
Our factory employment ran around 200 men 
and our office personnel was around 50. To- 
day our factory employment is 35, most of 
whom are doing nonproductive work, and 
whom we are only retaining because they 
have worked for us continuously for from 
15 to 40 years. The same situation exists 
in our office. 

In the face of the above situation, we are 
being literally deluged with orders for small 
homes, a substantial portion of which are 
from returned veterans who are desperately 
trying to provide shelter for their families, 
but we are compelled to turn them all away, 
as under present conditions we are unable 
to obtain the lumber, millwork, and so forth, 
necessary to produce houses. This condi- 
tion has existed for the past several months, 
but has been progressively getting worse. 

We fully realize that there are many rea- 
sons that could be given for the unprece- 
dented shortage of materials that exists. 
Strikes agd manpower shortages have had 
their effect. Inability of the mills to get 
trucks, machinery, and equipment has cur- 
tailed production, and so on. None of these 
reasons, however, either individually or col- 
lectively, can explain why no lumber suit- 
able for home-building purposes can be ob- 
tained through normal legitimate channels. 

Present efforts of the administration to 
channel 50 percent of the lumber produced 
into the low-cost home-building field, 
through new restrictions and regulations, 
will not, in our opinion, provide the answer. 
Until the mills are encouraged or forced 
to produce lumber products needed for house 
construction, there is nothing to be gained 
by trying to channel a larger percentage of 
their product, which at present is not suit- 
able for this purpose, into the house-building 
field. This will probably immediately raise 
the question: “Why don’t they produce the 
tumber products needed for house construc- 
tion?” 

In answer to the above question we sub- 
mit the following facts: 

During the war, in order to obtain the 
vast quantities of lumber items needed for 
military purposes, the OPA set ceiling prices 
so as to discourage the manufacture of items 
usually produced for house construction, 
such as flooring, siding, ceiling, small dimen- 
sion, and so forth, and, conversely, set ceil- 
ing prices so as to encourage the manu- 
tacture of items needed for war purposes. 
As the demand for lumber for war purposes 
intensified, ceiling prices were periodically 
revised, widening these differentials, so that 
during the last stages of the war practically 
no civilian items were being produced and 
almost 100 percent of lumber production was 
for war purposes. 

In addition to the above, under the urge 
of military demand, the custom of drying and 
grading lumber was largely abandoned, lum- 
ber being almost entirely shipped green from 
the saws, with no pretense of grading or 
sorting. In other words, the mills could ship 
almost anything as long as it met the re- 
quired dimensions, and invoice it at what- 
ever grades they decided in the office they 
could get away with. It is true, of course, 
that many of the larger, responsible mills 
did not juggle grades as above, but never- 
theless their product was largely shipped 
green with all known grades included 

This policy of OPA was successful. It pro- 


vided the lumber required for war purposes 
and effectively stopped the manufacturer of 
civilian items, as it was not profitable for 
the mills to manufacture same. 

The war, however, has now been over for 
months. 


The greatest need today is to meet 
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the unprecedented shortage of housing fa- 
cilities that exists in every section of the 
country, and it would seem logical to us that 
the OPA would now be doing everything in 
their power to get housing construction un- 
der way. What are he facts, however? 

The same price set-up that was created 
during the war for the specific purpose of 
stopping or discouraging production of lum- 
ber items for house construction remains in 
effect. As a consequence the mills continue 
to produce premium price items suitable 
for ship decking. heavy construction, airplane 
stock, etc., and refuse to produce such items 
of small dimension, flooring, ceiling, siding, 
trim, etc., as the ceiling prices on same are 
too low to allow their production on a profit- 
able basis. Let me give you some typical 
examples: 

The ceiling price on 1 by 4 B and better flat 
grain fir flooring is $45 per thousand, f. o. b. 
mill. This is about $5 more than it was in 
1941. No mill can afford to make an item 
today at approximately 10 percent higher 
than 1941 prices. Consequently the mill re- 
fuses to make flooring. Instead they saw the 
same part of the log into 4 by 4’s, and under 
OPA ceiling prices they can sell them for 
$57 per thousand f. o. b. mill, giving them 
$12 more without the cost of kiln drying, re- 
sawing, working to pattern, etc. Suppose the 
dealer, in his desperation to get flooring, buys 
these 4 by 4’s and has them shipped to a 
remanufacturing plant for working to floor- 
ing. Under OPA ceilings he will be charged 
$10 for kiln drying, $3 for resawing, $7 for 
working to flooring, $1 for bundling, $1 for 
grading, $4 for unloading and reloading. His 
flooring then costs him $83 per thousand, mill 
basis, or $38 per thousand over the OPA ceil- 
ing price on the same item if it was manu- 
factured, as normally, by the mill. By the 
time he adds his freight his cost per thousand 
is $98. His OPA retail ceiling price to his 
customer is $91, which is based on the $45 
per thousand mill price. 

The ceiling price on 2 by 4 No. 1 fir dimen- 
sion is $34.50 per thousand f. o. b. mill. How- 
ever, you cannot buy it. What you can buy is 
2b, 4% dressed to 1544 inches by 3% inches, 
which is the same thickness as a standard 
dressed 2 by 4 and one-quarter inch wider. 
The cost? 2 by 4% inches under OPA regula- 
tions is measured as @ by 6, plus $1 per thou- 
sand additional for odd or fractional widths, 
so your 2 by 4 costs $52.75 per thousand f. o. b. 
mill instead of $34.50, and it’s all legitimate 
according to OPA, but your retail selling price 
again must be based on a $34.50 cost. 

Dozens of similar examples could be given, 
but the above two are enough to show why 
standard lumber items are not being pro- 
duced. These remanufacturing plants have 
sprung up all through the lumber-producing 
sections. If they added to the output of 
lumber, their existence might be justified, 
but they don't add one foot to the amount 
of lumber available, and while they are all 
operating to capacity, converting rouch, 
green odd-sized lumber to commercial items, 
which must either go to black-market op- 
erators, or be sold by dealers in violation of 
OPA retail ceilings, many of the completely 
equipped sawmills have shut down their dry 
kilns and planing mills and produce nothing 
but rough, green planks and timbers for these 
remanufacturing plants. 

After 50 years of legitimate operation, we 
do not propose to become a party to this 
racket. The alternative apparently, how- 
ever, is to go out of business, either volun- 
tarily or involuntarily. I have been purchas- 
ing lumber for about 30 years, running into 
hundreds of carloads p’- year before Pearl 
Harbor. During the past several months I 
have I been in constant contact with the 
dozens of mills from whom we have pur- 
chased lumber in past years. In November 
I purchased two carloads, and one in Decem- 
ber. None of these were standard items. 
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It seems inconceivable to us that OPA 
would allow this situation to exist. We fully 
subscribe to their objective of trying to pre- 
vent run-away inflation. We do not be- 
lieve that ceiling prices should be removed 
from scarce items until production overtakes 
demand, but we submit that their unrealistic 
attitude toward lumber prices is not only 
inflating the cost of lumber items to the 
consumer, but is forcing him to patronize 
black market and illegitimate dealers. A 
proof of this is the fact that millions of feet 
of house construction lumber items are be- 
ing produced in the above manner and even- 
tually find their way into the consumers’ 
hands at prices away beyond OPA retail ceil- 
ings. Some types of dealers are doing a land- 
‘fice business. Other dealers have empty 
sheds and warehouses. Draw your own con- 
clusions. 

In conclusion, let me say that before Pearl 
Harbor our annual volume ran around 
$1,250,000. Today, with the biggest demand 
for our products in our history, our volume 
is running about $10,000 per month, which 
is just about what our monthly overhead 
amounts to. A continuance of this situation 
for even a few more months will compel us 

make one of three decisions: 

1. Follow the lead of many other concerns 
who are in the same situation of disregard- 
ng these unrealistic and crippling rules and 
egulations, get materials where we can at 

hatever price we have to pay, passing same 
yn to our customers in violation of OPA price 

silings. 

2. Lay off the majority of our remaining 
employees, shut down our factory, and re- 
luce our overhead to a minimum, in the hope 
ve can sweat it out until either OPA sees 
the light, or passes from the scene. 

3. Call it a day and liquidate before our 

pital is seriously dissipated. 

I realize I have written a lengthy letter, 
but even so, I have just touched the high 

pots. I have confidence that if our duly 
elected representatives, who actually repre- 
ent the American public, can be fully in- 
formed of this situation, it will be corrected, 

t is inconceivable that at a time when 
jusing is so desperately needed our Gov- 
ernment officials should, apparently, create 
stacles that are doing more to retard build- 

¢ than everything else put together 

After all, this is the United States of Amer- 

1—or is it? 

Sincerely yours 
Lewis MANUFACTURING Co. 
T. P. Drxon, President. 





Cable From Our GI’s Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1946 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
ciude herein a cablegram signed by 233 
GI’sin Vienna. It is deserving of the at- 

ention of every Member of Congress. 
VIENNA, January 14, 1946. 
Vito MARCANTONIO, 
Washington, D. C.: 
the undersigned, as a committee of 
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“ree represent the enlisted men of the Five 
Hundred and Fifth Military Police Battaiion, 
vienna. The great majority of this group 


© members of infantry and armored divi- 
> nd include men who wear the Purple 
t, Silver Star, and Bronze Star earned in 

t. We intend to refute the opinions 
vements expressed by leading military 
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and civilian officials in their attempts to 
justify the slow-down in demobilization. We 
are furious with the apparent misinforma- 
tion or willful falsification by Lieutenant 
General Collins as evidenced in his statement 
that the number of men_still overseas who 
heard a shot fired in this war is not very 
great. To now abolish a system by which 
men could almost count the days until they 
would be home is prima facie unfair, and 
we do not feel that we should accept it 
without expressing our position. We know 
from what we see about us daily, not from 
month-old reports, that the staff of 14,000 
American soldiers in Vienna with minor re- 
organization could be reduced to 7,000 imme- 
diately without impairing the efficiency of 
the military task here. We are told that a 
similar condition exists throughout the en- 
tire American occupation zone. The highly 
mobile force that could handle the job is out 
of gas. Why? Draft boards cannot furnish 
men to replace soldiers who served when 
soldiering was dangerous. Why? The state- 
ments of our high military officials indicate 
that they have no facts or are afraid to use 
them. A smoke screen of words are being 
used to cover ukerior motives. We are an- 
gered with being misrepresented and lied 
about. We cannot accept more weak ex- 
cuses Won't the people of the United States 
help us in our struggle for release from these 
bress chains? 

Signed with 233 signatures, Five Hundred 
and Fifth Military Police Battalion, APO 58, 
Vienna. 





Health and Plunder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 17, 1946 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorD, I 
include’the following editorial from the 
Bristol Courier of Tuesday, January 15, 
1946: 

HEALTH AND PLUNDER 

President Truman again is demanding that 
his national health program be passed. 

Congress had tried to pigeonhole the pro- 
posal for two reasons. The first is that it 
would lead to the socialization of medicine. 

The other is the extravagant cost. How 
much the plan would involve no one can say. 
Under the list of activities, the suggested 
czar of medicine, the Surgeon General, might 
find excuse for laying out ten to twenty bil- 
lions of dollars a year, with a pay rdil run- 
ning into millions ef new empioyees. 

Quite aside from these reasons for opposi- 
tion to the strongly communistic scheme of 
President Truman, there is another which 
should interest ail citizens who are concerned 
about good government. 

The Wagner-Murray health bill which the 
President finds so urgent would open the 
door to the biggest political racket ever in- 
vented. 

The plan goes much further than the mere 
nationalization or socialization of medicine. 
It makes the professions of medicine, sur- 
gery and dentistry, as well as the allied en- 
terprises of research, dispensaries, schools 
and hospitals, subject to the one-man con- 
trol of an individual who would be beyond 
the power of Congress, States, courts, the 
medical and dental professions, and anyone 
else involved. 

That man would be the Surgeon General, 
an at-will appointee of the President, an- 
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swerable to no one. He would in effect collect 
his own taxes, make his own rules, spend the 
public’s money according to his own whim, 
punish States and individuals and institu- 
tions as he saw fit—and, as a crowning touch 
of irony—sit as judge to review his own acts. 

The bill is a 78-page document which is 
worth careful study. Many passages on first 
glance appear to make the plan a joint State- 
Federal project, to provide fair yardsticks 
for the allocation of funds, to arrange for 
appeals and reviews, to give the professions a 
voice in their management, and to permit 
doctors and dentists to remain independent 
of the Federal set-up. 

But the final effect of the various qualifi- 
cations and jokers in the bill is to strip 
away the effectiveness of every restraint ap- 
parently placed upon the Surgeon General. 

Dealing with funds which do not come to 
him from regular congressional appropria- 
tions, he is independent of Congress. It is 
provided that appeals from his cecisions are 
to be heard by himself, not the judiciary. 
As for the States, he sets the allocations for 
each, and pays or withholds them, without 
having to answer to anyone for mistakes or 
for prejudice. 

The methods of financing appear to set at 
defiance the whole plan of the Constitution 
that Congress levy the taxes and distribute 
the public funds. A direct pay-roll tax would 
be charged against the earnings of substan- 
tially all employees, and this money would 
be placed in a new subdivision of the Na- 
tional Treasury—what the bill calls a sepa- 
rate account to be known as the personal 
heelth service account 

The account could be augmented by Con- 
gress, if it wished; but once in the Treasury 
the money would be under the sole authority 
of the Surgeon General. The bill provide 
that he would draw out what he thought he 
needed every 3 months, balance the books at 
the end of the fiscal year, and at that time 
report to Congress. This is a spend-as-you- 
go procedure, with no budget, and with Con- 
gress being advised only after the money 
Was gone. 

The White House has not yet explained 
how this plan can be reconciled with the 
Constitution, which says: “No money shall 
be drawn from the Treasury but in conse- 
quence of appropriations made by law.” 

The Surgeon General is empowered to set 
up the standards by which those who share 
in these funds expend them. The standards 
do not have to be uniform, nor do they have 
to conform, in the last analysis, to any other 
yardstick than the official’s personal opinion 

He can give hand- outs hospitals and 
medical schools that he thinks deserve it, 
can finance various kinds of research, can 
make agreements with hospitals—and of 
course can withdraw his generosity any time 
he fails to get cooperation 

Repeated many times in the bill are provi- 
sions for the Surgeon General to take over 


the training of candidates for the jobs which 
would be needed to carry out the health pro- 
gram. This authority makes somewhat silly 
the statement sometimes heard that the 
Federal plan would not dictate the pay roll 
in States, hospitals, and the like 

The Surgeon General’s power over those 


engaged in the practice medicine and 
dentistry is immense, although indirect 

In the first place, every patient, according 
to the bill, is to be handed a list of “ap- 


proved” doctors and dentists. and, if he is 
going to need hospitalization, of hospitals 
and similar instit-itions He could, but 
probably wouldn't, disregard this list 


But not if he seeks the services of special- 
ists end consultants. Such experts can only 
be used if they are on the approved list cf 
professional men who have sworn in with 
the socialization program 

Purther, the Surgeon General fixes the fees 


that can be charged. without having to make 


them uniform: and can limit the number 
of patients whom doctors are allowed to treat. 
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Quite aside from the socialization of medi- 
cine, this is toa much authority for a free 
people to put in one pair of hands—no mat- 
ter how eager President Truman may be to 
see it placed there. 

It could hardly be said that the provisions 
of the bill would compel the Surgeon General 
to become a political racketeer. But study of 
the details of the plan makes it painfully 
obvious that nothing in the bill prevents 
such a result. 





The Surplus Property Problem in 
Montana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1946 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, the people of Montana should 
be given every possible consideration in 
the disposal of surplus property. To 
date we have received little attention in 
this respect so, in behalf of Montana’s 
citizens, I have sent the following letter 
to W. Stuart Symington, Chairman 
of the Surplus Property Administration: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 17, 1946. 
Mr. W. Stuart SYMINGTON, 
Chairman, Surplus Property Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SYMINGTON: For some months 
now I have been endeavoring to get the Sur- 
plus Property Board to establish a depot for 
the disposal of surplus property in Montana 
for residents of that State. As you can well 
understand, it is an extremely difficult propo- 
sition for Montana people to have to travel, 
as they have to, to places like Seattle, Den- 
ver, and Nebraska in order to look over ma- 
terials in which they are interested. On 
occasions that our people have done this, 
they found that the surplus property in 
which they were interested was nothing but 
junk; consequently, their time and money 
both have been wasted. 

In my opinion, insult has been added to 
injury in the lack of consideration given 
Montana in the disposal of surplus property 
because, you will recall, Montana received no 
industries during the war anc suffered a 
large decline of population because of this. 
However, Montana’s contribution to the war 
effort led the entire Nation, insofar as man- 
power on a percentage basis was concerned, 
and was in excess of 65,000 Montana men and 
women (out of a population of 450,000) serv- 
ing in the various branches of the armed 
forces. In the matter of bond drives, Mon- 
tana led the entire Nation in five out of the 
seven drives and finished second in the other 
two. In the matter of food and mineral 
production our farmers and miners contrib- 
uted greatly to the waging and winning of 
the war and on these bases alone, though 
there are others, I feel that we merit the at- 
tention of the Surplus Property Board to this 
particular matter. For the past 4 weeks I 
have been doing my utmost to get the Sur- 
plus Property Board to send a representative 
to Montana to look into the situation so 
that you could be made fully aware of the 
problem which confronts us cut there. I 
should like to urge that you send a repre- 
sentative of the Surplus Property Board to 
Montana so that our people could be given 
every possible consideration and our needs 
could be attended to on the basis of parity 
with the rest of the Nation. This is a very 


serious situation because there are needs for 





such things as jeeps, fire trucks, surplus 
clothing equipment, sheets, etc., in which our 
people, especially our veterans, are interested 
and I feel, therefore, that it would be to the 
best interest of both the Surplus Property 
Board and the people of the State of Mon- 
tana to send an investigator out to the State 
for the purpose of meeting with Montana 
citizens so that this matter could be settled 
in a way which would give my State a fair 
deal. I should appreciate your doing what 
you could about this at your very earliest 
convenience. 

Must close now, but with best personal 
wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours. 





Walter Lippmann on Fact Finding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 17, 1946 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the clearest arguments 
which I have yet read in favor of the 
proposal that Congress authorize by law 
the setting up of fact-finding bodies in 
connection with important labor dis- 
putes is contained in the column of 
Walter Lippmann appearing in the 
papers on January 15. 

I include it with my remarks here- 
with: 

TODAY AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
STRIKES: ONE CLEAR THING TO DO 


The board in the General Motors strike 
has, it seems to me, made one thing quite 
clear. It is that fact finding can be done 
effectively without the trimmings which 
unions and management have objected to in 
the President’s proposal of December 3. Mr. 
Lloyd K. Garrison and his associates found 
the facts that needed to be found Without 
examining the company’s books and without 
imposing a cooling-off period on labor. 

These trimmings raise issues which have 
nothing to do with fact finding as such— 
for labor the right to strike, for management 
the right of privacy in a system of private 
competitive enterprise. They could and they 
should be separated out and considered sep- 
arately. For the purpose of fact finding is 
to induce labor and management to agree— 
the purpose of the trimmings is to coerce 
them into agreement. 

There is ne certain reason for thinking 
that indirect coercion of the kind the Presi- 
dent proposed would be successful even if it 
ix desirable. But there is no doubt whatever 
that fact finding, ag Mr. Garrison and his 
associates have practiced it, is desirable and 
necessary. The trimmings call for a thor- 
ough debate, whereas Congress could without 
hesitation and delay give legislative approval 
to fact finding as such—since that would 
mean only that it was giving its moral sup- 
port to something which the President has 
the power to do anyway. 

Those who point out that Mr. C. E. Wilson 
has rejected the board’s recommendations 
and that the strike continues should ask 
themselves what reason they Lave for know- 
ing that Mr. Wilson would have given in if 
his books had been opened or that Mr. Reu- 
ther could have kept the men cool if there 
had been a compulsory cooling-off period. 
There is, in other words, no certainty that 
the trimmings would accomplish by indirec- 
tion what no one would, in an industry like 
the automobile, think of doing directly— 
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namely, to forbid strikes and to substitute 
compulsory arbitration and the fixing of 
wages by law. 

Industries where interruption of service is 
intolerable to the community may require 
this—for example, utilities and communica- 
tions. They should not be lumped together, 
as the President did, with “stee!, automo, 
biles, aviation, and mining,” where stoppages, 
though inconvenient and costly, do not af- 
fect immediately the health and security of 
the community. What would be sound pub- 
lic policy for the vital industries should not 
be confused with what would be sound for 
industries that are merely big and important. 
The Railway Labor Act has worked—on the 
railways, which are Government-regulated 
monopolies; it does not follow at all that it 
would work for automobiles and steel, which 
are privately managed and in considerable 
degree competitive. 

It is for these unregimented industries 
that fact-finding as such is the first neces- 
sary Measure to promote industrial peace. 
What does fact-finding do, as Messrs. Garri- 
son, Milton Eisenhower, and Stacy have prac- 
ticed it? It does not unearth new and hid- 
den facts. It does not find facts. It takes 
the facts as they are allegec to be by man- 
agement and by the unions. It then com- 
pares these partisan allegations, analyzes 
them, screens them, refines them, deflates 
them, and, if I may say so, delouses them. 
Then it measures them by established stand- 
ards of public policy and makes a public re- 
port which says what these men, chosen be- 
cause they are disinterested and. rational, 
think would be the reasonable settlement if 
all the exaggeration and the propaganda 
were squeezed out of the argument. 

I do not see how anyone who wishes to 
be rational, who means to be fair, who prefers 
information to dope and proof to demo- 
goguery, cannot want fact-finding of this 
kind. 

It is indeed a necessity where collective 
bargaining involves great numbers of work- 
ingmen, stockholders, and customers. Mr. 
Wilson and Mr. Reuther might as well admit 
it. They are supposed to be bargaining. 
But let no one think that bargaining as they 
do it is like bargaining in a horse trade or 
over the sale of a piece of real estate. In 
ordinary commercial bargaining the Seller 
and the buyer make bids and offers one to 
the other. They do not buy newspaper ad- 
vertising space, run high-power propaganda 
machines, to convince Tom, Dick, and Harry 
that the horse is a thoroughbred and not a 
spavined nag, or that the seller is a hold-up 
man and the buyer a greedy monster. 

But in large-scale collective bargaining 
this is just what happens. Mr. Wilson and 
Mr. Reuther do not bargain only with each 
other; they spend large sums of money. and 
no end of ingenuity, talking to Tom, Dick, 
and Harry about the proposed deal. Why? 
Because they know perfectly well that their 
bargaining power depends upon Tom, Dick, 
and Harry. Neither believes what so many 
ideologists and doctrinaires pretend to be- 
lieve: that without public support the own- 
ers can in fact, though theoretically they 
have the right, shut up shop, or that the 
employees can strike indefinitely. Both Mr. 
Wilson and Mr. Reuther have large con- 
stituencies, and their power to refuse to 
agree is, as they know perfectly well, depend- 
ent on how long and how enthusiastically 
they can keep their constituents in line. 
That is why they do not merely bargain 
across the table but use the printing press 
and the microphone to address the public. 

That being the case, it would be foolish 
for the public, including editors, broadcast- 
ers, and commentators, to submit meekly to 
being deluged by unverified information and 
prejudiced argument. They must have some 
protection against the fine art of bamboozle- 
ment, and some way-—-since they have other 
things to do besides reading about General 
Motors—of not wasting their time trying to 














decide which public relations expert is pull- 
ing their leg. 

That is what fact finding of the Garrison 
tvpe can do. It is considerable. No doubt 
‘t is not everything that needs to be done 
before there is industrial peace and all men 
are brothers. But it is one thing that can 
be done at once which will at least introduce 
the element of reason into industrial dis- 
nutes, and enable men to act, if not as loving 
prothers, at least as rational human beings. 

There is no telling what greater wisdom 
we might not hope to achieve once we 
decided that to begin acting rationally was 
the way to go about it. 





A Secial Creed for All Americans— 
Part Il 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks on the very sig- 
nificant and moving program reported 
by the Methodist Church Department of 
Christian Social Relations to the Gen- 
eral Conference of the Methodist Church, 
a special importance attaches to the fol- 
lowing recommendations for elimination 
of Jim Crow practices within the 
church itself and in the community ac- 
tivities of church members. 

More, perhaps, than any other one ob- 
jective in the ultimate aim of building a 
peaceful world, the rooting-out of racial 
discrimination and prejudice is essential 
to true understanding. Here again is a 
program to which all American women of 
good will can give thoughtful considera- 
tion. 

SPECIAL RECOMMENDATION 


(For reference to the General Conference 
Commission to Study Race Relations in 
the Methodist Church, December 1, 1945) 


The statement adopted by this department 
in 1943 and published in Activities for 1944 
is recalled because of its present relevance. 
“Racial tensions and anti-Semitism have in- 
creased during the past year. The treatment 
of minorities in America has been a constant 
embarrassment to the United States in the 
present world conflict. If this country is to 
take its place of leadership in planning for 
peace and in the postwar world there must 
be a closer relation between the theory and 
practice of democracy. Likewise the church 
by the nature of its faith is constrained to 
become more adequately Christian in its own 
Practice. It is deadening to the effort to 
achieve brotherhood to assume that we have 
it when it has not yet been achieved. The 
jurisdictional organization of our church 
tacitly accepts the principle of segregation. 
Methodist women have an obligation to 
Stimulate within the church an increasing 
awareness of the contradiction between our 


Christian ideals and our plan of organiza- 
tion.” 


This 


‘Statement clearly emphasizes objec- 
es that are immediately imperative and 


ti 


practicable and objectives that will involve 
long-range planning and gradual! realization. 
Certain actions of the general conference of 
1944 similarly emphasize immediate and 


long-range objectives. 
The general conterence of 1944 urged “the 
Active participation of our churches * * * 
> preparation of communities to wel- 
com and assimilate Japanese Americans 
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from the relocation centers” (The Discipline, 
par. 2015, p. 571). The church can best im- 
plement this wish of the general conference 
by welcoming and assimilating Japanese 
Americans into its membership and fellow- 
ship in already established local congrega- 
tions. 

The fluidity of the situation now existing 
encourages the inclusion of people of vary- 
ing race and cultural heritage in the active 
fellowship of our churches. To do so will 
enrich the churches and convincingly dem- 
onstrate their basically spiritual] character. 
It is for Caucasian and Japanese Methodists 
together to make this venture of faith in 
building a genuinely Christian fellowship in 
the loca) church. 

There are noteworthy instances in which 
Japanese and Caucasian ministers are effec- 
tively associated in the pastorates of Meth- 
odist churches. We urge the expioration and 
pioneering of ways for a larger and more 
varied use of Japanese Methodists in posi- 
tions of leadership in the church. 

The general conference also expressed its 
desire for “the ultimate elimination of ra- 
cial discrimination within the Methodist 
Chureh.” It accordingly asked “the Council 
of Bishops tocreate * * * a commission 
to consider afresh the relations of all races 
included in the membership of The Meth- 
odist Church and to report to the General 
Conference of 1948.” It specified that “the 
members of this commission” would de- 
sirably include “the most complete repre- 
sentations of all racial groups possible” (The 
Discipline, par. 2015, p. 570). 

Since the Negro is the largest minority 
group in the Nation and in our church, their 
assimilation has supreme importance. The 
shift in population makes practicable and 
imperative new patterns of church life and 
administration 

We urge that every such occasion be uti- 
lized for the assimilation of Latin Americans, 
American Indians, Orientals, and Negroes 
into nonracial congregations and confer- 
ences. 

We believe that the future pattern of the 
Methodist Church should be based on Jesus’ 
teachings of brotherhood, and we plead for 
the ultimate integration of racial groups 
into the membership and fellowship of our 
total church. 

With this goal in view we urge that wher- 
ever possible work should be carried on 
across racial lines. Such action is illustrated 
in the demobilization workshops of the de- 
partment of Christian social relations and 
local church activities, which were success- 

fully conducted in New Orleans, Atlanta, 
Detroit, Louisville, and on a district basis in 
Georgia. 

Methodist history furnishes heartening 
examples of the incorporation of foreign-lan- 
guage groups into the fellowship of local 
churches and annual conferences. Our 
faith encourages us to look toward a similar 
incorporation of all groups into a Christian 
fellowship, where race does not determine 
the pattern of participation. Only so can 
the Methodist Church of the future bear its 
most effective witness for Christ among the 
racially diverse populations of our Nation 
and of the world. 





Draft Rejection Fallacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1946 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
the following editorial from the Christian 
Science Monitor, upon the subject Drait 
Rejection Failacy: 

DRAPT REJECTION FALLACY 

President Truman’s citation of draft 
jections as a compelling reason for the in- 
troduction of compulsory sickness insurance 
in the United States loses its plausibility on 
comparison with draft rejections in Britain 
where this fnsurance prevails. 

In his message recommending Government 
medical care insurance, the President said. 
“The number of those rejected for military 
service was about 30 percent of all 
examined.” 

But in Great Britain, which has had com- 
pulsory sickness insurance since 191', the 
draft rejections were far higher. How they 
ran is indicated in the published annual re- 
ports on the British Army. Rejections for 
the 10 years ending with 1936 are available 
in the annual report for that year. 

During all the 10 years, 677.515 were served 
with notice papers and 400,775 were rejected, 
or 59 percent. 

Even allowing generously for the effects of 
a lower standard of living, if Britain, after 25 
years of sickness insurance, had a rejection 
rate practically twice that .f America, there 
seems to be little argument in the draft re- 
jections for socialized medicine. 


re- 


those 





Open Letter to Mr. Byrnes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1946 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I wish to bring to the attention 
of the Congress an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Oneonta Star, Oneonta, 
N. Y., entitled “Open Letter to Mr. 
Byrnes” written by Mr. Wilmer E. Bresce 
as guest editorial writer. The editorial 
follows: 


OPEN LETTER TO MR. BYRNES 
(As guest editorial writer, the Star th 

morning presents Wilmer E. Bresee, second 
vice president of the Oneonta Department 
Store, who has written an open letter to 
Secretary of State James Byrnes. Each writer 
is given the widest latitude, and his views 
do not necessarily represent those of the 
Star.) 


(By Wilmer E. Bresee) 
I have just read Mr. George E. Sokolsky's 
article on the recent Moscow Conference, and 
I feel that the time hes come for Americ 


ns 


to make their viewpoint known to the State 
Department. 

As a veteran of World War II, I have 
watched with a growing feeling of concern 
the many indications that we, as Nation 
are prepared to give up our insistence on 


many of the policies first expressed b« 
Roosevelt in Atlantic 
think that I am justified as a citizen and 
veteran in registering my personal 


Mr 


tne 


Charter: and I 


objection 


to any background steps away from the prin- 


civles and policies of bringing freedom a1 


equality to all peoples of the orld under 
the United Nations Organization 

My particular interest in the problems of 
the peoples of Asia and the East Indies stems 
from the fact that for 2 years I was an en- 


listed instructor and interpretor in the Chi 
nese training program of the United Sta 
Army Air Force. My work brough 


+ 


Close personal contact with the Chinese Air 
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Force, enlisted men, cadets, and officers who 
were in the United States, receiving training 
in this program. While working with these 
men, who, I believe, represent the finest ele- 
ments in China today, I was frequently 
queried as to the policy of the United States 
in regard to the freedom of the peoples of 
India, Java, Sumatra, and other colonial 
areas, from the old European colonial sys- 
tem. 

I learned that our Chinese allies feel a 
deep cultural and racial bond with these peo- 
ple. They bitterly resent the colonial sys- 
tem with its policy of exploitation and op- 
pression of native groups. They look to the 
United States for enlightened leadership to 
end this situation and to guarantee the right 
of self-government to all colored races. 

I know that, on VJ-day, our prestige among 
these people stood at an all-time high. It 
is unfortunate, indeed, that we now seem to 
be tacitly and actively giving our approval 
to a reestablishment of the prewar status 
quo in the colonial areas I have mentioned. 
This, I believe, is a betrayal of the ideals for 
which Americans fought in World War II, 
and for which Americans have fought and 
died for centuries. 

It is not yet too late for the United States 
to take a position in regard to these matters, 
that will justify and enhance the respect 
and friendship which the people of Asia have 
shown us. 

However, if we persist in our present policy 
of defending England, Holland, and France 
in their colonial claims, and bartering the 
rights of other nations for doubtful Russian 
support, we will forfeit the friendship of all 
the native peoples of Asia and create a block 
of enemies that will some day rise to destroy 
us 

It is your high privilege, Mr. Byrnes, to be 
entrusted by the American people, through 
their President, with the decisions that will 
mean freedom and democracy or serfdom and 
oppression for millions of colonial peoples. 

In making these decisions, millions of vet- 
erans of World War II are hoping that you 
will remember the ideals for which they 
fought. 





Amvets Promote Veterans’ Hospital 
Educational Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1946 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcoRD. I want to take the opportunity 
to congratulate the American Veterans 
of World War II on the effective work 
they are doing in behalf of disabled vet- 
erans. This new group of war veterans 
are rapidly making their presence felt in 
all sections of the country and recently 
have formed several active chapters in 
the Twenty-second Congressional Dis- 
trict of Illinois. 

At Granite City, Ill., a new chapter of 
Amvets has been taking the lead in as- 
sisting’ returning veterans to cope with 
the housing shortage. They have gone 
about the matter in a logical way by 
conducting a city-wide survey among 
veterans to actually determine the seri- 
ousness of the situation and by stimu- 
lating local interest in the problem 
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through cooperation of the Granite City 
Press-Record. 

I include herewith a statement from 
the national legislative director of the 
Amvets which bears on one of the recent 
accomplishments of the organization in 
the interest of the disabled veteran: 


AMVETS WIN APPROVAL ON HOSPITAL EDUCATIONAL 
PLAN FOR DISABLED VETERANS 


(By J. H. Leib, national legislative director, 
Amvets) 


Last September a veteran who had con- 
tracted TB while in the service of his country 
came to this writer with a very pitiful case. 
Prior to his enlistment in the United States 
Army this veteran was studying law at one 
of the eastern universities. The war abruptly 
enced his formal education like it has done 
to so many others. 

Upon discharge from the armed forces— 
however—this veteran was ordered’ to a TB 
veterans’ hospital for further treatment. 
The boy was heartsick because he could not 
return to college and complete his education 
now that his war service was over. 

It was while discussing his dilemma that 
an idea popped up—why not ask the Veter- 
ans’ Administration to adopt a program to 
give disabled veterans correspondence courses 
while hospitalized for lengthy periods. 

So a letter was sent to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration recommending such a plan, etc., 
and attached herewith is the reply received. 
It is also further suggested that the VA 
take under consideration setting up class- 
rooms in its hospitals whereby direct teach- 
ing can be undertaken. 

The letter in which the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration announces that it will adopt such a 
program follows: 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 12, 1946. 
AMERICAN VETERANS OF WORLD War II, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drak Sir: Thank you very much indeed 
for your kind letter of October 4, 1945, rais- 
ing a question about correspondence courses 
to be taken while hospitalized in a Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital. Reply to 
your letter has been delayed pending pro- 
gram developments. 

We certainly agree with you that where 
a veteran is to spend a considerable period 
of time in the hospital he should be enabled 
to pursue his education. Accordingly. ar- 
rangements are being made whereby cor- 
respondence courses may be offered to hos- 
pitalized veterans in Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospitals as occupational therapy, with- 
out charge against entitlement under Public 
Law No. 346 or Public Law No. 16. It is hoped 
that these arrangements will soon be com- 
pleted and that the hospitals located 
throughout the United States will be able to 
offer veterans the correspondence instruction 
of their choice. 

In the meantime, if you are a patient in 
a Veterans’ Administration hospital and will 
advise this office as to where you are—in what 
hospital of the Veterans’ Administration—we 
shall be glad to see if we can give you special 
attention in the way of making available to 
you the correspondence course which you de- 
sire. We shall request the regional office to 
send a vocational advisor to assist you in 
deciding what course to undertake so as best 
to tig up your study while in the hospital 
with chat which you mcy pursue when you 
get out of the hospital. 

We are glad to have had your letter, and 
trust that we shall hear from you further 
and that we will be able to be of assistance 
to you. 

Very truly yours, 
H. V. STirLINne, 
Assistant Administrator for Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation and Edu- 
cation. 





Improvement in Medical Care 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1946 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Reconrp, 
I include the following article which ap- 
peared in the Baltimore Sun, written by 
Francis F. Beirne, on the subject of im- 
provement in medical care: 

IMPROVEMENT IN MEDICAL CARE 


Those who are agitating for an elaborate 
federally controlled national health program, 
such as that proposed by President Truman 
in his message to Congress, lay great stress 
on the shortcomings of the existing system. 
They thereby create the impression that in- 
dividual States ard communities have failed 
to solve the Nation’s health problem, and 
that therefore it is time for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to take over the job. 

In making that assumption they ignore an 
impressive movement looking toward im- 
proved health care that is now showing in- 
tense activity throughout the country. It is 
a movement not inspired from above but ini- 
tiated by the communities. It is not revo- 
lutionary, but a continuation of a health pro- 
gram that has been going on for years. It is 
what used to be called typically American, in 
that it is an effort on the part of the people 
to help themselves instead of waiting for 
somebody else to help them. 

Recently there was presented in these col- 
umns a summary of the health care now 
available to the people of Maryland. 
Though it contained an impressive list of 
medical services that have been established, 
it also showed clearly that our local medical 
authorities are aware of its many gaps and 
are taking steps to fill them. But, it might 
be argued, Maryland, with its two medical 
schools in Baltimore, and its wealth of 
expert advice, is exceptional in seeking to fill 
the gaps in medical care. Inquiry, however, 
reveals that what is happening here is merely 
part of a broader movement. 

No complete and accurate survey of this 
Nation-wide movement has been made. In 
fact, such a survey would be well-nigh im- 
possible, since statistics are out of date be- 
fore they can be assembled. While some 
important programs may be overlooked, 
enough information can be presented to give 
an indication of the nature and variety of 
the movement. 

For example, Maryland has made a survey 
of medical care in the counties and is com- 
pleting one for Baltimore. But Maryland is 
not alone. Alabama, Georgia, and North 
Carolina also have made or are making simi- 
lar surveys, and the North Carolina Legis- 
lature recently appropriated $100,000 for 4 
continuation of the program. Virginia has 
appointed a medical commission to study 
the State’s needs. In New York State the 
Mailler committee. appointed by the legis- 
lature, has been at work for several years 
making surveys of medical care in the coun- 
ties upon which to base a State-wide pro- 
gram. Several other commissions, appointed 
by the Governor, are studying other phases 
of medical care. In New Jersey a general 
advisory committee is working out plans for 
the integration of all health services. 

More widely distributed are the hospital 
surveys, sponsored some years ago by the 
American Hospitals Association and recently 
stimulated by the bill now before Congress 
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providing an appropriation for hospital con- 
struction. These surveys are not concerned 
alone with construction. In modern medi- 
cal practice the hospital is an indispensable 
factor in all health work. In the very nature 
of the case, such surveys must include exist- 
ing facilities and a program of future needs. 
In fact, they virtually constitute a State- 
wide health survey. At the latest report 22 
States were actually making such surveys 
and most of the others were planning to 
do s0. 

Another part of the picture involves the 
activity of private foundations. They are, 
for example, the Kellogg Foundation, which 
has labored to raise the health standards of 
seven rural counties in Michigan; the Bing- 
nam Associates Fund, which has linked med- 
ical care in Maine and certain other rural 
communities with the New England Health 
Center in Boston, and the Commonwealth 
Fund, which is making a similar experiment 
in the Rochester (N. Y.) area. From the 
Middle West come reports of the Great 
Plains Health Council, with subsidiary coun- 
cils in North and South Dakota, Montana, 
Nebraska, Wyoming, and Kansas, cooperat- 
ing to solve the health problems of that vast 
area. 

Here, then, are some of the evidences of 
the local strivings to provide improved medi- 
cal care. But when the provision for im- 
proved care has been made, the next ques- 
tion of vital importance, to the hospitals and 
medical profession, as well as to the patients, 
is how it is to be paid for. President Tru- 
man recommended compulsory medical-care 
insurance. It is interesting to see how far 
the American people have gone on their 
own initiative in providing voluntary in- 
surance. 

Consider, first, hospital care s:one. In this 
field the Blue Cross plan of insurance is out- 
standing because of its sudden and phenom- 
enal growth. Eight years ago it had a mem- 
bership of 500,000. Today membership in 
the many State and local Blue Cross plans is 
approaching 21,000,000, with new members 
being added at the rate of 70,000 a week. 
The Biue Cross is now operating in 45 States. 

Local Blue Cross plans do not, as a rule, 
include that important item, the doctor's 
bill. But in some localities they are experi- 
menting with the possibilities; and right here 
in Maryland the Blue Cross was authorized to 
do so by the last legislature. And there are 
other plans that do. There are today in- 
dustrial plans, medical-society plans, private- 
group clinics, Cconsumer-sponsored plans 
(fraternal, union, cooperative, ete.) and gov- 
ernmental plans. Contracts show wide vari- 
ations. Doctors’, surgeons’, dental and hos- 
pital fees appear, some or all of which are 
paid in whole or in part. The number of 
individuals ineluded in these prepayment 
organizations is estimated at from 4,000,000 
to 5,000,000. The number of :‘ndividuals in 
the United States who carry some form of 
health insurance has been estimated as high 
as 29,000,000. 

Especially significant are the State and 
county medical society plans, since the medi- 
cal societies have been for the most part 
opposed to the Federal program, and since 
the average individual is eligible for them. 
Willingness of the doctors to cooperate pro- 
vides an alternative. In 1943 medical-so- 
ciety plans covered 942,000 persons. By last 
October 1 the membership had jumped to 
Over 2,000,000. Conspicuous has been the 
growth in Michigan, with a membership of 
868,322 and 3,543 participating physicians, or 
69 percent of the membership of the medical 
Society. Massachusetts also is outstanding 
with 183,000 members, more than double 
the number in the previous year. 

In these varied programs is found strik- 
ing evidence of the widespread consciousness 
of the need for better medical care looking to 
the ultimate goal of adequate care for all. 


Som 


ome of the programs may fail, for this is a 
‘ypical American approach to a problem by 
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the trial-and-error method. But where one 
succeeds other communities will be prompt 
to adopt it to their needs. Whatever may 
come out of it, we may be sure that health 
care will be far better tham any we have 
known before. 

Should this movement be ignored and dis- 
carded before we learn what it can do? 
Should we abandon this richly varied experi- 
mental approach for a set of alluring blue- 
prints? That is what the advocates of a 
comprehensive scheme of tax-supported 
medical care, centrally administered by the 
Federal Government, are asking us to do. 
They are asking the country to throw away a 
system of medical care which despite many 
defects is fundamentally sound, and which 
is subject to constant improvement as ex- 
perience points the way, for an entire new 
and untried plan. 





Petrillo Ban on Foreign Music May Be 
Last Straw 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE F. ROGERS 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1946 


Mr. ROGERS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the follow- 
ing editorial which appeared in the Roch- 
ester Times-Union, Rochester, N. Y., 
under date of December 29, 1945: 


PETRILLO BAN ON FOREIGN MUSIC MAY BE LAST 
STRAW “ 

How long, oh Petrillo, will you abuse our 
patience! 

The latest ukase of the head of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians is that Ameri- 
can radio stations shall stop broadcasting 
musical programs originating in any foreign 
country except Canada—where the AFM has 
organized the musicians. 

This order, addressed to radio stations and 
networks by James C. Petrillo as APM presi- 
dent, does not have the financial importance 
to stations that some other demands have 
carried. Most broadcasts of foreign music 
are on a sustaining basis, that is, unspon- 
sored. 

Yet the prohibition of broadcasts of music 
originating in other countries is particularly 
offensive at this time, when it is so earnesily 
desired to establish closer relations with the 
nations of the world. 

Mr. Petrillo speaks as one having author- 
ity. If his demands are disobeyed, he can 
and will order AFM members to refuse to 
play or make records for broadcasting. 

Right now he is tightening the check rein. 
He demands that stations which use musical 
recordings ermploy a certain number of APM 
members as stand-bys. They do not play, 
but draw pay. This denies to the stations 
the advantages of modern invention. 

A union survey having shown that a con- 
siderable number of affiliates of the four net- 
works do not employ musicians, Mr. Petrillo 
has advised the networks that something 
will have to be done about this. 

The public is becoming increasingly de- 


termined that something will have to be 


done about the Petrillo regime. 

Now before Congress are two bills. The 
Vandenberg bill, passed by the Senate, is 
confined to prohibiting interference with the 
broadcast of educational and cultural pro- 
grams. The bill sponsored by Chairman 
CLARENCE LEA of the House Interstate Com- 
merce Committee goes much further. 
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This bill would prohibit payment of 
“tribute” to the American Federation of 
Musicians for the broadcast of musical re- 
cordings, prevent requiring radio stations to 
hire more musicians than necessary, and 
make it unlawful to interfere with the 
broadcast of educational and cultural pro- 
grams. The bill carries stiff penalties 

The comparison Mr. Petrillo makes with 
our tarifis and immigration restrictions is 
wholly false. Those restrictions are based 
on laws passed by Congress, and not on the 
orders of a labor leader. 

This latest order should spur adoption of 
the Lea bill, or some Other measure to curb 
Petrillo’s arbitrary power 

To make your voice effective in this direc- 
tion, write your Congressman, or fill in and 
send him the following coupon, which it 
would also be well to send to Senators 
JAMES M. Mrap and Roserr F. Wacner, House 
or Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C 





No Federal Aid for Schools, Says Virginia 


Governor 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


Fr 


HON GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1946 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, the 
House having granted permission to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude a news item of the inaugural ad- 
dress delivered by Governor Tuck, of 
Virginia, on yesterday. 

He has voiced the opinion of many 
forward-looking citizens that Federal aid 
to schools means interference with and 
control of our public-school system: 


FrEepERAL Arp To STATES ASSAILED BY TUCK IN 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


RICHMOND, VA., January 16.—Gov. Willian 
M. Tuck vigorously attacked Federal aid to 
States in his inaugural address today in tell- 
ing Virginians they should be, and he be- 
lieved they were, willing to finance higher 
standards in education, public health, agri- 
culture, and other fields through State : 
local taxation. 

Detailing the tremendous Federa! debt and 
interest charges, and expenses, plus billion 
in veterans’ benefits to come, the Governor! 
said any money granted to the States must 
come out of the pockets of taxpayers who 
reside in those States. 

CITES UNITED STATES HANDLING EXPENSES 

Money paid by the taxpayer to the Fed- 
eral Government and returned to the State 
he added, is burdened with collection and 
handling charges by the Federal Govern- 
ment, with the operating costs of bureaus 
in Washington, and finally with the salaries 
and expenses of Federal agents sent into the 
States to regulate State agencies in their 
expenditure of what is left of the money 
received from the taxpayer. 

“The amount left is probably about half 
he said. “Since the money must be spent 
according to a national pattern prescribed by 
the Washington bureau, it cannot be utilized 
for such purposes as will best satisfy Vir- 
ginia’s needs. These needs necessarily vary 
in the several States according to varying 
conditions prevailing in them.” 

A grant, he said, may be made for a pur- 
pose Virginians do not want at all, but if 
it is rejected her taxpayers must pay ‘heir 
part of the cost just the same. 
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Governor Tuck said in his address that 
in appropriating war-inflated revenues to 
raise school standards through expenditures 
of a recurring nature, Virginia would event- 
ually have to increase State and perhaps 
local taxes to continue the higher standards. 
The same would be true in other activities, 
he said, although he predicted that higher 
taxes would not be necessary for 2 years. 


PREFER STATE FINANCING 


“IT am confident that such commitment 
meets with the people’s hearty approval, 
and that they will gladly finance their own 
schools,” he said. “I am also confident that 
they prefer these schools to be financed 
through State and local revenues rather than 
through the medium of Federal taxation 
with its accompanying interference.” 

Governor Tuck devoted the major part of 
his 6,000-word address to criticism of Fed- 
eral grants to States which he asserted were 
destructive to State independence and local 
self-government, were costly to taxpayers 
and served as a means by which pressure 
groups in pivotal States in national elections 
seek to impose their will in States where 
they have little influence. 

“I am convinced that the making of grants 
to the States by Congress should be vigor- 
ously opposed by all the States so long as 
the operations of the Federal Government 
necessitate incurring an annual deficit,” he 
said. 





A Plain Citizen of the U. S. A. Writes to 


His Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1946 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
the following communication written by 
one of my valued constituents in Cali- 
fornia: 


Dear CONGRESS OF THE U.S. A.: The other 
evening I heard our President tell the peo- 
ple what the Congress has not done. As a 
good citizen of the U.S. A. I have been read- 
ing the Con. tESSIONAL Recorp quite regu- 
larly. I had been suspecting many of the 
things the President said, but I didn’t know 
but that the “Rec” might be giving me the 
wrong impression. For one thing I noticed 
that from time to time there was not a 
quorum present in one or the other House to 
do business. I was puzzled about that. I 
know if I were not at my job regularly I would 
be fired, and rightly s. 

Then too, I have been trying to figure out 
what the Congress has been doing on Capitol 
Hill. So many laws are introduced but few 
of them are ever passed by Congress. Now 
our President has told us what the real 
trouble is. It is our committee system. I 
wish you Congressmen would publish a 
“committee record” similar to the ConcGrEs- 
SIONAL REcoRD so that we people could find 
out what Congressmen are on the commit- 
tees and just who is sabotaging legislation in 
the committees. 

Since you don’t seem to be able to break 
up the deadlock, or the sabotage in the com- 
mittees, could I make a suggestion to you? 
Congress has many rules. There are rules 
of debate, rules of order of business, etc. 
Well, why can’t you adopt one more rule? 
Why not have a rule that if a committee fails 


to report a bill back to the floor of either 
House within a certain time, any Member 
of Congress can call that law up for discus- 
sion and have it debated in Congress or 
referred to a special committee. Since Con- 
gressmen don’t want more committees 
created than are now in existence—they are 
too numerous already—this rule would have 
the effect of getting action on a bill. 

I am only a plain citizen, Congress of the 
U.S. A., and I am busy making a living and 
striving to make good citizens of the youth 
of our community, and I haven’t the time to 
check up on the work—or lack of work—you 
are doing. I just have to trust to your indi- 
vidual integrity and honesty—at least until 
election time—tc do your job well. 

I often see such headings in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD as “Congress Faces the 
Problem of Inflation,” “Congress Faces Prob- 
lem of Housing.” Now we common people 
face these problems, too. What we want you 
to do is not only face these problems, but to 
lick them for us. 

I know that there wit: be much talk from 
now on about cooperation between you and 
the President. You will criticize the Presi- 
dent for spanking you. But that gets you no 
place. We want you to stop bickering and 
do something about the problems confront- 
ing our country. If the President was 
wrong, then show us that he was wrong by 
producing some good laws to solve the prob- 
lems of the U.S.A. In other words, “Put up 
or shut up.” 

I am not interested in whether it was the 
Democrats or the Republicans who laid down 
on the job. You are all Americans, like we 
common people are Americans. If each of 
you just remembered that you are Americans 
first and Democrats or Republicans second, 
then you would do your job as representa- 
tives of the people better. 

I see by the December 28 issue of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REeEcorp that you have accom- 
plished much. In fact almost three pages 
are filled with enrolled bills and resolutions 
signed. But upon closer scrutiny I find that 
these are all private bills, such as an act to 
relieve Joe Doakes, or an act to authorize 
investigation of means to increase the ca- 
pacity of the Panama Canal. These are all 
fine. But why don’t you pass a law to relieve 
the strike situation and the housing sit- 
uation? 

I hesitate to write you about these things 
because I know that you Congressmen are 
swamped with hundreds of petty requests 
from your constituents. The people expect 
too much of you. They want you to find 
out everything from the price of peaches in 
Paris in 1914 to the name of a good hotel in 
Washington. And how they fuss when you 
don’t give them a “prompt and courteous” 
reply. I think that one of the reasons the 
daily meetings of Congress are poorly 
attended is because you people are over- 
worked with petty details. It seems to me 
that Congress is in session too long. I sug- 
gest that the sessions of Congress be limited 
to 190 days, Saturdays and Sundays ex- 
cluded. If you were forced to do more in a 
shorter time, there wouldn’t be too much 
delay in legislation. If your Senators were 
thus limited, the people back home would 
have a chance to see their Representatives 
more and to express to them their wishes 
better. You fellows are so busy in Washing- 
ton that we plain people haven’t a chance to 
talk to you and to give you our opinions on 
legislative matters. We want to meet our 
Congressmen, and we want to talk to them 
‘and make our wishes known. That is 
democracy. 

As a common American I don’t believe in 
threatening to defeat you at the next elec- 
tion for your failures of the past. I know 
you can do good work, as demonstrated by 
the great accomplishments in matters of 
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foreign affairs. I know that in this session 
of Congress you will forget politics, forget 
antagonisms, and cooperate to make our 
democratic country the best example in the 
world of a “Government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people.” 





Greatest Diplomatic Capitulation Since 
Munich 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1946 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing radio address by Lothrop Stod- 
dard, of the Washington Star: 


The outcome of the Moscow Conference of 
foreign ministers confirms the fears I have 
expressed in previous broadcasts. It is, to my 
mind, an almost unmitigated disaster—the 
greatest diplomatic capitulation since Mu- 
nich, and one which, I gravely fear, will ulti- 
mately produce similar consequences. The 
chief difference between the two is that the 
Moscow surrender did not have as cogent an 
excuse; at Munich, Chamberlain and Daladier 
were faced with superior force. Hitler had 
got the jump on them in armaments and 
was ready to use them. The current revela- 
tions at the Nuremberg war criminals trial 
show that Hitler was not bluffing, and that 
if his demands had been refused he would 
at once have precipitated a war for which 
Britain and France were alike woefully un- 
prepared. It is thus arguable that Anglo- 
French diplomacy bowed to stern necessity 
in order to gain time. 

Last week at Moscow the western powers 
were under no such imperious compulsion; 
because notwithstanding their extensive ce- 
mobilization since the close of hostilities, 
they still have an over-all predominance of 
armed might, topped off by the atom oumb. 
In a show-down over vital issues, therefore, 
the western powers would have been able to 
make their views prevail; because the Soviet 
Union is not yet in a position to challenge 
that preponderance of power with any rea- 
sonable hope of success. An unflinching 
Anglo-American stand for what both deemed 
the necessary pattern of world reconstruc- 
tion would thus have succeeded without re- 
course to arms, because there is nothing in 
this pattern which ‘menaces the legitimate 
interests of a Russia seeking merely peace 
and security, and it is hard to imagine even 
the power-conscious rulers of the Soviet 
Union deliberately plunging their people into 
a war, needless from a defensive viewpoint, 
which would probably entail a worse fate 
than that of contemporary Germany and 
Japan. 

At Moscow, therefore, Mr. Molotov’s dip- 
lomatic right arm did not pack the punch 
that Hitler’s did at Munich. This means 
that, in the basic sense, Mr. Molotov was 
bluffing. Yet the bluff did not entail grave 
risks, because the Foreign Commissar and 
his colleagues of the Politbureau had long ago 
sized up their diplomatic opponents and had 
rightfully deduced that the political leaders 
of America, especially, had neithe: the vis.s2 
nor the will to stand fast, regardless of im- 
mediate consequences, for the principles 
wherein they purported to believe. From 
the very start of its wartime association with 
the Soviet Union, America’s record has been 











one of appeasement in the invidious sense 
of that word. Wartime exigencies might jus- 
tify, or at least palliate, such a policy. But 
decisive victory over the Axis coupled with 
our sole possession of the atom bomb ren- 
dered our continued surrender on funda- 
mental issues as needless as it was poten- 
tially disastrous. 

Three months ago, at the London Confer- 
ence of Foreign Ministers, it looked as though 
appeasement was over. Foreign Commissar 
Molotov there adopted an attitude which was 
deemed absolutely inacceptable by the west- 
ern powers. The result was a break-down of 
negotiations, lucidly explained and eloquently 
defended by none other than the American 
representative, Secretary of State Byrnes, in 
his radio address to the American people on 
the evening of October 5. Regular listeners 
to these broadcasts will recall the deep 
thankfulness and gratitude that 1 voiced in 
my talk 2 days later. If words meant any- 
thing, it seemed certain that American diplo- 
macy would thenceforth be guided by the 
slogan then coined by Mr. Byrnes himself: 
“Compromise does not mean surrender.” 
Amplifying his stand, the Secretary described 
at length Mr. Molotov’s reneging on the Pots- 
dam and Yalta Agreements and insistence on 
the original Soviet thesis that the postwar 
world should be run by a three-way deal 
which would inevitably discredit the inchoate 
United Nations Organization and would, in its 
stead, establish a tripartite balance of power 
on a world-wide scale. This reactionary pro- 
posal excited Mr. Byrnes to righteous indig- 
nation. “The American delegation,” he said 
emphatically, “took the position that, in an 
independent, democratic world, peace cannot 
be the exclusive concern of e few presently 
powerful states; that, unless we were to re- 
vert to a world of isolationism, none of the 
states which we wanted invited to the peace 
conference could be said to be not directly 
concerned with the peace. We urged that 
those states, both large and small, which had 
fought and suffered in the war must make 
the peace. This has been a people’s war 
and it must be a people’s peace.” 

When Commissar Molotov turned an em- 
phatic thumbs down on any such proposal, 
Mr. Byrnes went on to comment: “It there- 
fore became obvious that there could be no 
agreement unless the other delegations were 
prepared to yield their views and convictions 
to those of the Soviet delegation. This, none 
of the other delegations were prepared to do. 
The United States is willing to dictate terms 
of peace to an enemy, but is not willing to 
dictate terms of peace to its allies.” And 
from the unqualified rupture of the confer- 
ence that ensued, Mr. Byrnes drew the fol- 
lowing trenchant conclusions: “Ihe matter 
that caused the suspension of our work is 
no trivial or technical question. It pre- 
sented an issue which had to be met. This 
is whether the peace shall be made by three 
or even five nations to the exclusion of other 
nations vitally concerned in the maintenance 
and enforcement of the peace which is being 
prepared. The issue goes even deeper. The 
Council of Foreign Ministers acts under the 
unanimity rule just as the Security Council 
of the United Nations must act in many im- 
portant matters. * * °* The veto power 
is a great power and should not be lightly 
exercised. We are willing to make many con- 
cessions, but the United States does not be- 
lieve in agreement at any price. The power 
of veto in procedural matters should not be 

used by the United States or any other na- 
tion to coerce the judgment and conscience 
of fellow nations. Peace must be based upon 
mutual understanding and mutual respect. 
It cannot be secured by procedural maneu- 
verings which obscure from the people the 
Teal and vital issues upon which the peace 
depends.” 
Thus spake Secretary Byrnes on October 
Meanwhile, Mr. Molotov went back to 
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Moscow, Marshal Stalin went vacationing on 
the Black Sea, and the Soviet Government 
staged a diplomatic sit-down strike, refus- 
ing to cooperate in any way with its western 
associates while making itself actively dis- 
agreeable by ail sorts of disturbing unilateral 
actions. The war of nerves went on through 
October and well-nigh through November. 
Came Thanksgiving Day. That night Mr. 
Byrnes had what his press relations subordi- 
nate described as an inspiration. He would 
go to Moscow to talk things over with Foreign 
Commissar Molotov, in company with Brit- 
ish Foreign Minister Bevin if the latter could 
be persuaded, but standing ready to go him- 
self anyway. 

According to the most reliable informa- 
tion, Mr. Bevin distinctly did not like the 
notion. That hard-headed British Laborite 
saw what such a diplomatic “journey to 
Canossa” woule probably entail. But of 
course he had no real choice save to go along. 
So the tripartite Conference of Foreign Min- 
isters took place in the Soviet capital, and 
Mr. Byrnes resoundingly reversed himself on 
the attitude and spirit he had adopted less 
than 3 months befme 

Consider, if you please, a few of these re- 
versals. The veto power has been so extended 
that it becomes virtually the basic factor in 
all international procedure. As for the con- 
templated peace conference, there just “ain’t 
goin’ ter be none”—merely separate arrange- 
ments by varying groups wherein Soviet Rus- 
sia will be the one constant participant. As 
a gesture to our feelings, presumably, these 
peace deals will be submitted to the Assem- 
bly of the United Nations, but merely for dis- 
cussion and recommendations which can be 
ignored by the framers, who will have the last 
word. This degradation of the Assembly to 
the status of rubber stamp will have a pro- 
foundly depressing effect upon its prestige 
and authority, which is just what Moscow 
intends, because it never liked the Assembly 
idea anyway. Incidentally, those treaties 
concern chiefly nations in eastern Europe, 
about which we took so high a moral attitude 
on the basis of the Yalta agreement. At 
Moscow we practically abandon our position 
there, but simultaneously permit Russia to 
do the very thing in Japan which it so vio- 
lently objected to our trying to do in the 
Balkans—namely, to have a say in what goes 
on. Furthermore, the elaborate double-talk 
indulged in in the Japanese clause results in 
such obscurity of meaning that Moscow will 
have a glorious opportunity to raise inter- 
pretations which may deadlock thing= there 
as they are now stalemated in Germany. Last 
but not least, the atom bomb. Apparently 
we have not promised to give away the se- 
cret—not yet, at any rate. But that is not 
the really important point. The agonizingly 
vital issue confronting the world is the plac- 
ing of atomic weapons at the very earliest 
moment under a truly effective system of 
control and inspection against evasion of 
that control. Alas for the fond hones o* the 
peace-loving majority of mankind. At Mos- 
cow it was decided tha. a proposed Atomic 
Commission of the UNO should either con- 
sist directly of the Security Council or be re- 
sponsible to it, rather than to the Assembly. 
This means that the unanimity rule and veto 
power prevail, whereunder a single dissent 
could nullify or postpone indefiritely any ac- 
tion on atomic control. This, of course, 
means in practice that Soviet Russia can 
stall off anyth'ng it doesn’t fancy until its 
own scientists or Communist fifth column- 
ists abroad have given it the secret and it 
can stock up on bombs of its own. 

What a happy prospect all this portends 
for a bright new world! Mr. Byrnes certainly 
started something with his Thanksgiving 
night ‘inspiration.” Our Secretary of State 
has assumed a terrible responsibility. And 
yet we should not be too hard upon him, 
even if things go very wrong, because he 
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typifies the political leadership this country 
has had for generations. Press dispatches 


from Moscow describe him as “jubilant” 
when he emerged from the last conference 
meeting and took his plane for home, and 
his chief reason for this happy mood is 
extremely revealing. He told waiting news- 
men at the airport that “the important thing 
about the conference is thet closer relations 
have been established.” There speaks your 
typical American politician. Let’s get to- 
gether, boys, and talk things out I'm sure 
we Can arrange something That's the idea 
every politician keeps in the back of his 
mind; and, in our domestic politics, where 
everyone is agreed on. fundamentals, com- 
promise is usually not only possibile, but de- 
sirable. But in a world sundered by ideal- 
ogies as deeply antithetical as democracy and 
totalitarianism yet shadowed by the common 
menace of the atom bomb, “compromise,” 
as we Americans use the term in our political 
erminology, may be a frightful delusion 
presaging ultimate annihilation of the more 
idealistic or the more squeamish by those 
who think only in terms of ruthless force. 
If a man steeped in domestic politics, but 
with scant experience in world affairs, is first 
made Secretary of State and then sent to 
negotiate perhaps the most vital agreement 
of the postwar period, that is our fault and 
the fault of political practices that are a 
hang-over from our happy and diplomatically 
irresponsible past. Only—let us remember 
in time the classic warning: “Where there 
is no vision the people perish.” 


a 
St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 17, 1946 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include a resolution unanimously 
adopted by the Franklin County Board 
of Supervisors, my home county, in sup- 
port of the great St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project: 


Resolution 72 


Whereas the welfare of the people of the 
State of New York is directly concerned in 
the successful completion of the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project; and 

Whereas the development of the St. Law- 
rence River will remove the last major ob- 
stacles to deep draft navigation throughout 
the Great Lakes system to the Atlantic Ocean 
and the port of the world; and 

Whereas the same development will simul- 
taneously make available 1,100,000 horse- 
power of low-cost hydroelectricity, under 
the self-liquidating State power project; and 

Whereas the Legislature of the State of 
New York on March 15-16, 1944, by unani- 
mous vote, adopted a resolution declaring 
that this State urgently requires the prompt 
development of the St. Lawrence to furnish 
low-cost power to millions of industrial, rural 
commercial, and domestic consumers: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That we appeal for the imme- 
diate enactment of such legislation as may 
be necessary authorizing the St. Lawrence 
seaway. and power development as a post- 
war project; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to our United States Senators and 
our Representatives in Congress. 
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Letter From J. B. Hutson, Acting Secretary 
of Agriculture, to Hon. Sam Rayburn, 
Speaker of the House 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRENT SPENCE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 18, 1946 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I herewith 
insert a letter from Hon. J. B. Hutson, 
Acting Secretary of Agriculture, to the 
gentleman from Texas, Hon. SAm Ray- 
BURN, Speaker of the House: 


JANUARY 16, 1946. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 

Deak Mr. SPEAKER: At the present time 
Commodity Credit Corporation is carrying out 
subsidy operations pursuant to section 3 of 
the act of April 12, 1945 (59 Stat. 50), with 
respect to sugar of the 1945 and prior crop 
years, in order to maintain existing price 
ceilings on sugar and to make adequate sup- 
plies of sugar available in the American 
market for the essential civilian, military, 
and foreign commitments of the United 
States. The existing limitations on subsidy 
operations by Commodity Credit Corporation 
preclude any such operations with respect to 
1946 crops, including, of course, sugar. The 
1946 crop of sugarcane is now being harvested 
in Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 

Because of the extremely acute situation 
with respect to world supplies of sugar, the 
Department of Agriculture on August 1, 1945, 
announced a price support program for grow- 
ers of sugarcane and sugar beets of 1946 crop 
under which subsidies would be paid, contin- 
gent upon authorization by the Congress of 
subsidy operations by Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration with respect to 1946 crops. This 
announcement was deemed necessary to en- 
courage the production of the required quan- 
tities of sugarcane and sugar beets. It is 
essential to carry out these programs in order 
to assure the maximum production of sugar 
in Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 

The fulfillment of the commitments made 
by the Secretary of Agriculture subject to 
Congressional approval, with respect to sub- 
sidy payments on 1946 crops of sugarcane in 
Hawaii requires approximately $12,100,000 in 
subsidy payments. The fulfillment of such 
commitments with respect to the Puerto 
Rican crop will require approximately $13,- 
300,000. The amounts presently authorized 
to be expended for subsidies in section 3 of 
the act of April 12, 1945, supra, are sufficient 
to permit the proposed payments with respect 
to the 1946 crop of sugarcane in Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico, and it will not be necessary to 
authorize the expenditure of additional 
amounts to meet the requirements of these 
programs if the authorization contained in 
section 3 is amended to include 1946 crops. 

This Department cannot overestimate the 
gravity of the situation with respect to sugar 
supplies and the necessity for encouraging 
the maximum production, harvesting, and 
processing of sugarcane. A decision has been 
reached to permit an increase of one-half 
cent per pound in market prices of refined 
sugar at this time. This price increase sub- 
stantially reduces the amount of funds re- 
quired for subsidy payments on sugar beets 
and sugarcane. If legislation authorizing 
the payment of subsidies with respect to 1946 
crop sugar is not adopted, the alternative 
would be a drastic revision of domestic ceiling 
prices which would seriously impair the 
existing stabilization program. 

There is enclosed a draft of proposed lan- 
guage which would effect the recommended 
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change in section 3 of the act of April 12, 
1945 (59 Stat. 50). Also enclosed is a memo- 
randum containing section 3 of the act of 
April 12, 1945, as it would read if the proposed 
language were enacted. 
The Bureau of the Budget advises that it 
has no objection to this submission. 
Sincerely yours, 
J.B. HuTSON, 
Acting Secretary. 





South Dakota’s Junior Chambers of Com- 
merce Establish Record in Community 
Service Projects 


REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 18, 1946 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, this week, 
Members of Congress have from time to 
time during the openings days of the 
second session of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress taken the floor to insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp factual reports of 
the great achievements accomplished by 
the junior chambers of commerce of 
their respective States. At this time, I 
would like to list a brief summary of 
what the South Dakota Jaycees accom- 
plished during 1945 since they have es- 
tablished a great record of community 
service: 


SoutH Dakota JAYCEES CARRIED ON THE 
FOLLOWING PROJECTS IN THEIR STATE THE 
Past YEAR 

YOUTH PROGRAMS 


Maintaining and operating of youth can- 
teens, services to orphan children, and parties 
and assistance to crippled children. 


AGRICULTURE 


Close working relations with 4-H groups, 
sponsoring of calf scrambles, assisting in 
county fairs, improving city and country re- 
lationship, putting on programs for rural 
schools, assisting in rodent and weed con- 
trol, holding farmers’ night programs and 
promoting horse shows for the benefit of the 
public. 

SALVAGE PROGRAMS 


During the war all junior chambers or- 
ganizations throughout the State partici- 
pated in tin can collections or waste paper 
drives. This was an important factor in 
gaining victory over our enemies. 


AVIATION 


Jaycees all over the State are participating 
in CAP projects and helping to promote com- 
munity airports for the future of their com- 
munities. 


SERVICE TO VETERANS 


Servicemen from South Dakota were sent 
monthly news bulletins, cigarettes, playing 
cards, Christmas packages, phonograph rec- 
ords, by the various organizations during the 
war. Returning veterans are given every 
assistance possible upon returning to their 
community to get them adjusted once again 
to civilian life. 


HARVEST LABOR 


In a great many communities, the Jaycees 
took the initiative in providing the extra 
labor required to harvest the bumper crops 
South Dakota produced during the war years. 
Jaycees not only worked in the harvest fields 
after business hours but they organized all 
community volunteer workers in order that 
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the harvesting could be done systematically 
and thoroughly. 


Mr. Speaker, the officers of the South 
Dakota organization who provided the 
leadership in carrying forward the above 
projects were as follows: National Di- 
rector, John D. Beatty, Redfield; presi- 
dent, Bert Veenker, Sioux Falls; vice 
presidents, Clarence A. Nichols, Madi- 
son; Winfield McCain, Rapid City; Har- 
old Gray, Watertown; secretary, Paul 
Holman, Sioux Falls; treasurer, Charles 
Bennett, Sioux Falls; past president, 
Clarence Griffin, Watertown. These able 
and alert young men deserve rich credit 
for their part in promoting the activi- 
ties of the South Dakota Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce and of the local junior 
chambers in their respective communi- 
ties. 

One of the commendable features 
about the work of the Jaycees of South 
Dakota is the fine manner in which they 
cooperate with the senior chambers of 
commerce and other organizations of 
their communities. There is a healthy 
rivalry among them all—but no jealousy, 
no bitterness, and all work together for 
the advancement of South Dakota and 
its many potentialities. On many oc- 
casions the activity and insistence of 
the Jaycees have served to spur larger 
and older organizations into action. On 
the occasion of the twenty-fifth birth- 
day of this vigorous young organization, 
South Dakotans join with Americans 
everywhere in doffing their hats to an 
up and coming organization which al- 
ready has a great record of achievement 
behind it. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I conclude 
my remarks by inserting an editorial 
from the largest daily newspaper in 
South Dakota—the Daily Argus Leader 
of Sioux Falls—which pays a well 
merited and widely shared tribute to the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce of South 
Dakota with special emphasis, of course, 
on the work of its local Jaycees. The 
achievements of the Sioux Falls Jaycees 
are duplicated, however, in many other 
South Dakota communities. 


JAYCEES PROVE WORTHY COMMUNITY 
BUILDERS 


The United States Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce has reached its twenty-fifth birthday, 
and on this occasion the Argus-Leader takes 
great pleasure in saluting Sioux Falls Jaycees 
for their influence and accumplishments in 
community betterment. 

Junior chamber anniversary week, being 
observed this year from January 14 to 21, is 
an appropriate time to take stock of what 
our ‘local organization has done within the 
past year to improve and develop the city 
and to improve and develop its individual 
members by training them for civic leader- 
ship. 

Foremost among the activities of 1945, an- 
other glorious and fruitful year in Sioux 
Falls Jaycees history, were participation in 
the Red Cross drive, promotion of American- 
ism Week in the public schools, maintenance 
of blood banks at Sioux Valley and McKen- 
nan hospitals, rat eradication, fire prevention, 
support of supervised recreation, monthly 
birthday parties for crippled children at 
Sioux Valley hospital, an orphans’ picnic, en- 
couragement of good citizenship on Hallow- 
een by providing free movies with the co- 
operation of theater managers, donating of 
toys for orphans, sponsorship of the Little 
Sioux Baseball League which kept baseball 
alive in Sioux Falls during the war, collecting 








coat hangers for the service club at the Sioux 
Army Air Field, regular mailing of the Mess 
Kit, monthly news bulletin, to approxi- 
mately 3,000 Sioux Falls men in the armed 
forces in this country and abroad, and stag- 
ing a calf scrambie and providing an infor- 
mation booth for the Sioux Empire Fair. 

Our Sioux Falls group carried out a phe- 
nomenally active and productive program 
through the arduous war years, when many 
members were never sure how much longer 
they would remain in Jaycees ranks. Now 
that Jaycees are returning from military serv- 
ice in large numbers, the local membership 
roster is being rapidly replenished, and even 
bigger things can be expected in the future. 

The fact that the junior chamber has 
voted to increase its board of directors from 
9 to 11 members indicates not only nu- 
merical growth but an obvious and promis- 
ing intention to expand the organization’s 
scope of endeavor. 





The Fact-Finding Board and Settlement 
of Strikes 


REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1946 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
method that is being used by the present 
adminisiration to obtain a settlement of 
the steel strike is similar to that which 
was used in Michigan in 1937 when the 
then Governor of the State, acting with 
the knowledge of the President of the 
United States, called the people who had 
the right to bargain collectively for labor 
and for employees into a conference and 
kept them there on one occasion for as 
long as 48 hours. 

Now, a settlement obtained under cir- 
cumstances like that—in effect, it 
amounts to coercion—does not give very 
much promise of being permanent. It is 
a forced, not a voluntary, settlement. 

Another thing is the fact that when 
General Motors did not accept the rec- 
ommendations of this fact-finding board, 
so-called—and there are no members on 
that board who ever made automobiles— 

hen the National Labor Relations Board 
moved into action with a charge of un- 
fair labor practices. 

Another thing: This morning before 
the Committee on Labor there appeared 
in support of legislation advocated by the 
administration one John Gibson, who is 
an adviser to the Secretary of Labor. 
Now, John Gibson is a former president 
of the Michigan CIO, having held that 
office for some time and until recent 
months. 

What sort of settlement do you expect 
to ect out of a fact-finding board and 
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out of an administration conciliation 
agency when it lifts right out of the CIO 
one of the parties to the dispute, one of 
its officials, and puts him in position of 
authority here in Washington, exerting 
the power of the administration to settle 
the dispute to which his union is a party? 





Amending Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 18, 1946 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I have submitted a bill to amend 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944, as amended, by repealing section 
800 (b). The retention of this section is 
beginning to work a great hardship upon 
many ex-servicemen who have obtained 
employment, thereby relinquishing their 
readjustment allowance for unemploy- 
ment. 

Many thousands of these men are in 
the employment of large corporations 
where there has been work stoppage. 
Under the provisions of this section they 
are disqualified to receive compensation 
for their unemployment because this sec- 
tion so specifies. 

The particular injustice is created be- 
cause in some States, such as Pennsyl- 
vania, the civilian employee can receive 
unemployment compensation from the 
State. 

The Veterans’ Administration has in- 
terpreted this section to mean that re- 
gardless of whether these men are inter- 
ested in the labor dispute which causes 
stoppage, they are still disqualified, and 
for this reason I have introduced this 
bill to amend the act by repealing section 
800 (b) in order to clarify the situation. 

On December 19, 1945, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, Congressman GREEN, 
introduced similar legislation, but no ac- 
tion has been taken. I am much inter- 
ested in this, along with the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, Congressman GREEN, 
and hope that some remedy may soon 
be forthcoming. 





What Should Be Our Policy in China? 





EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 18, 1946 
Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include a 
radio speech given on the Town Meeting 
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of the Air, December 27, 1945. I was 
glad to note that the Moscow Conference 
communiqué published the following day 
revealed that Russia and the United 
States had agreed to follow in China the 
same policy I urged in this talk and have 
been advocating for many years. 
The speech follows: 


The first reason why we must continue 
our long-standing policy of supporting the 
established Government of China is our na- 
tional honor. We must make good on our 
promises. I am shocked that any American 
should actually propose that we withdraw 
from China before we have faithfully car- 
ried out commitments we assumed there, 
such as expelling the Japanese and restor- 
ing to China the territories, including Man- 
churia, which Japan seized from her. These 
commitments, as President Truman reminded 
us only 12 days ago, were made to the Na- 
tional Government of China, the govern- 
ment headed by Chiang Kai-shek 

As a responsible Member of the United 
States Government, I cannot even consider 
as a serlous possibility any suggestion that 
this Nation betray its honor. If we go back 
on our solemn promises to an ally which 
fought so faithfully by our side, then are 
there any promises on which we won't go 
back if a large enough pressure group de- 
mands it? Is there any nation that could 
or ought to trust us again—not only in Asia 
but in Europe and Latin America as well? 
Is there any possible hope for peace if the 
world cannot depend on a nation’s pledged 
word? 

But even if our honor were not involved, 
our national interests require that we con- 
tinue to support the Chinese Government. 
Having fought four long years to keep Japan 
f .m getting control of China, can we now 
afford to throw away that hard-brought vic- 
tory by abandoning China to Communist 
control? 

Most of the leaders around Chiang Kai- 
shek, from the Prime Minister, T. V. Soong, 
on down, were educated in our country. 
They want to make China as nearly like our 
country as possible. Not a one of the Com- 
munist leaders in China is a returned stu- 
dent from America. Most of them got their 
training under Russian Communists. Can 
anyone conceivably imagine that China un- 
der the Communists would be oriented pri- 
marily in our direction, either politically or 
economically? 

Some Americans have supposed that the 
surrender of Japan meant the end of our re- 
sponsibilities in Asia. As a matter of fact. 
whether we win the war there so it will stay 
won will be determined by what pattern ulti- 
mately dominates in the development of 
China. 

Is it to be the racial pattern as Japan advo- 
cated—all the colored peoples against the 
whites? 

Are the Chinese to be driven in disillu- 
sionment into the Communist pattern? 

Or will they have a chance to develop 
a genuine democracy more nearly after the 
pattern we helped establish in the Philip- 
pines, which is what the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Chinese unquestionably wants? 
There is no more important question in the 
world—-and the answer is still in our hands 

Why do you think our marines and our 
supplies are in China? For China’s sake? 
Or for Chiang Kai-shek’s sake? Most em- 
phatically no. They are there for America’s 
sake. They are there because of urgent ne- 
cessity from the standpoint of our own future 
security. They are there not because we 
don’t want our boys home, but because we 
do want them home—and able to stay home. 

A serious civil war in China is against our 
interests, because that would create chaos 
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and a political vacuum in which some out- 
side power would certainly intervene. The 
surest way to avoid such a disastrous civil 
war is for the United States to continue to 
support firmly our ally, the National Govern- 
ment of China—the same Government our 
other allies have promised to support. Rus- 
sia, for example, has pledged both moral and 
material assistance to that government, so 
she certainly cannot and will not object to 
our assisting it too. 

Without outside support the Communists 
cannot wage serious civil war. Their argu- 
ment that we must withdraw support from 
Chiang in order to avoid civil war is wholly 
propaganda. Actually, for us to withdraw 
support from him would make civil war 
almost certain because it would give the 
Communists some hope of success. 

Why do you suppose our American Com- 
munists are agitating all over the country 
and picketing the White House demanding 
that we withdraw from China if they did 
not know that would be of tremendous help 
to the Chinese Communists? 

If some should claim that to support the 
Chinese Government is intervening in 
China’s internal affairs, surely th€y know 
that it is not possible for any nation with 
such power as ours to escape having enor- 
mous influence on one side or the other in 
any major issue in the world, whatever we 
do or don’t do. If our influence is not on 
one side, then automatically it is on the 
other. If we refuse to assist our Chinese 
ally, we thereby assist the rebellion which is 
trying to overthrow that ally. 

I am a doctor. If I decide to operate in a 
case of appendicitis and the patient dies, it 
was my decision to operate which led to his 
death If I decide not to operate and the 
appendix ruptures and the patient dies, it 
was my decision not to operate which led to 
his death. Both are decisions. 

If to continue support of Chiang is to in- 
tervene on his side, then to withdraw our 
support is to intervene on the Communist 
side. 

Thus the only choice we have is, on which 
side are we to be? Are we to be by decision 
on the side of our own American interests? 
Or are we to be by default on the side that 
is avowedly determined to set up a social, 
political, and economic order which is the 
very antithesis of that in which we believe? 

The recent restatement by President Tru- 
man of our China policy should enable Gen- 
eral Marshall and all of us to cut through 
the fog of claims and counterclaims and get 
the facts as to who in China really wants 
unity and who does not. 

If the Communists agree to become a po- 
litical party without an autonomous army, 
and Chiang refuses to establish a democratic 
government with legal and equal status for 
all parties, then he is exposed, and ought 
to be 

If, on the other hand, he is willing to estab- 
lish such a government, and the Communists 
are unwilling to give up their separate army 
and administration and become a loyal oppo- 
sition instead of an armed rebellion, then 
their pretenses are exposed, and ought to be. 

I am confident of the outcome of this fair 
test, because I believe completely in the sin- 
cerity of Chiang’s desire to achieve a unified 
democratic China without further warfare. 

Unless or until there is clear evidence that 
the Chinese Government is not acting in good 
faith, every consideration of honor and of in- 
telligent, legitimate self-interest requires 
that we continue unswerving support of that 
Government in finishing the war, while as- 
sisting every effort to achieve unity and dem- 
ocratic refurm in a strong, independent, 
friendly China. 

If there are risks in supporting Chiang 
Kai-shek, there are far greater risks in not 
supporting him. 


Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 18, 1946 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, as the 
world watches anxiously, representatives 
of nations from every continent seek to 
establish the United Nations Organiza- 
tion on a firm foundation. If it is to 
merit ultimate approval and success, the 
rights of the smaller nations must be 
safeguarded as carefully as those of the 
great powers. Many difficult problems 
must ultimately be solved. Some of them 
concern the peoples and the lands of our 
heroic allies. None is of greater interest 
to Americans than the destiny of Poland 
concerning which I made the following 
remarks in a radio address over Station 
WSPR on Sunday, January 13, 1946, un- 
der the auspices of the Western Massa- 
chusetts branch of the Polish American 
Congress, Inc.: 


Ladies and gentlemen, every resident of 
the Second Congressional District of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts has learned 
to respect highly their American neighbors 
who were born in Poland or who are of Polish 
descent. As children and young men and 
women they have been eager, industrious, 
and capable students. For me, personally, the 
best evidence is the fact that I have ap- 
pointed two of them to our great Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis during the past 9 years. 
Each young man won his appointment by 
securing the highest ratings in stiff scholas- 
tic competitive examinations open to all 
students in the district on equal terms. Dur- 
ing this war one of these young men went 
down with his warship. All lives on board 
were lost. 

On our athletic fields, our school, college, 
and professional football, baseball, and bas- 
ketball teams not infrequently carry a roster 
of names that reads like a meeting of the 
United Nations Organization. The star 
player often bears a Polish name. Ameri- 
cans of today do not have to recall the names 
of Pulaski or Kosciusko to realize the im- 
portant part played by men of Polish blood 
in winning wars for the United States. We 
rub elbows with such heroes daily as we pass 
along American streets throughout our land. 
We know how hard the men and women 
who remained at home worked on the farms 
and in the industrial plants in the Con- 
necticut Valley, how energetically and how 
enthusiastically they strove to make every 
War bond drive a success. We were filled 
with admiration in 1939 at the determination 
of the Polish people to fight for their country 
against the Nazi invaders, at the heroic de- 
fense of Warsaw. We entered the war. 
Polish names dotted American honor rolls 
throughout the land. Gold stars were placed 
solemnly and sadly opposite many of them. 

The hostilities in Europe came to an end. 
France had been liberated along with Bel- 
gium, Norway, and Denmark. Their peoples 
have been free to set up the kind of govern- 
ment each wished to have. They have not 
been coerced. In France we have watched 
the various political parties strive for lead- 
ership in a free election. 

What of Poland? To most Americans it 
is a dark enigma. Most of us have been sup- 





porters of the principles announced in the 
Atlantic Charter. 


We wish them to be ap- 
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plied fairly and justly in the settlement of 
the problems of the smaller as well as the 
great nations among our allies. Many 
Americans find it difficult to understand why 
that one of our allies who first resisted the 
Nazis fully and bravely should not be re- 
stored to its former full independence within 
its prewar boundaries. We are told that 
its boundaries must be changed to secure 
a@ proper solution of long existing European 
problems of that section of Europe. We 
have been told that its people will be given 
the right to hold free elections, unham- 
pered by influences from nations outside its 
borders. But when? It would be easier for 
Americans to understand Polish politics if 
there were only two major political parties 
in Poland as in the United States instead of 
several parties, no one of which, if uncon- 
trolled by outside pressure, may gain a clear 
majority of a popular vote. We are told 
that through pressure, elements from out- 
side Poland have been granted powerful 
positions in each party. How can an elec- 
tion under such conditions be free? Great 
estates have been divided among many 
Polish landowners of small farms. That ap- 
pears to be a step favorable to these farm- 
ers. Yet we learn that if they raise certain 
crops, such as hemp and flax, all of their 
produce must be delivered over to Govern- 
ment agents at a fixed low price. It is not 
the American way of life, and requires 
considersble explanation in the future. 
Churches and schools have reopened. This 
is well, even though much remains to be 
done. 

The foreign ministers, even the heads of 
the great nations, have met from time to 
time to discuss and to plan for the solution 
of world and national problems. Of late 
little has been heard about any consideration 
of the problems of Poland. 

Poland has suffered much. I spent most 
of the month of June 1945 in Europe. I 
Saw great devastated areas in France, Ger- 
many, and Italy. I was told that Poland had 
suffered far worse than any of these coun- 
tries. This winter the people of Poland must 
rely largely on the medical, food, and other 
supplies furnished by UNRRA to prevent 
mass starving and freezing. Our Congress 
voted huge American appropriations for this 
worthy cause, not only to help the Polish 
people but the peoples of Greece, Italy, and 
all other stricken countries. I was in Bel- 
gium under former President Hoover on 
relief work during the winter of 1914-15. 
I saw at first hand what great service well- 
organized relief work can accomplish. I am 
sure the Polish people will make certain that 
the supplies are used to the best advantage. 

Next summer representatives of the United 
States will join those of other great powers 
at conferences which will start writing the 
terms of treaties of peace. Some day in the 
not-too-distant future the problems of Po- 
land must be solved. Unless they are solved 
in such a treaty in 1946, Poland’s position 
will be critical. Americans of Polish descent 
who know most about these problems, about 
the past and the present of the Polish peo- 
ple, their aims, their needs, and their aspira- 
tions will do well to inform the American 
people in every way possible concerning them. 
For if our representatives, backed up by the 
public opinion of a well-informed American 
people, aroused to the importance to the 
United States and to the future peace of 
Europe and the world of a just solution of 
the Polish problems, take a firm stand at one 
of these conferences that Poland's future 
must be included in the particular document 
before them, they will secure results. If the 
decision is delayed beyond 1946, Poland may 
be a long. long time in securing true freedom. 

This is a great challenge to the leaders of 
American diplomacy. All Americans who can 
aid them have a great opportunity to render 
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invaluable service to an outstanding cause. 
A just decision will satisfy the Polish people 
and remove a possible cause of another Euro- 


pean war. 





Why There Is Dissatisfaction Among 
GIs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OP MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fridey, January 18, 1946 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am including a 
ictter from a resident of the Twin Cities 
who is an outstanding and highly re- 
sponsible citizen. He encloses an extract 
of a letter he has just received from his 
own son stationed at Le Havre describing 
conditions there and making one or two 
very constructive suggestions for improv- 
ing them. 

In common with every other Member 
of Congress I have had a good many 
letters similar to this and I have repeat- 
edly taken them up privately with the 
War and Navy Departments, not desiring 
to drag them out in public, or to besmirch 
the good name of our military units 
abroad, or to cause additional anxiety to 
relatives at home. However, there comes 
a time when one cannot subordinate the 
national welfare to any other considera- 
tion. I feel under obligation to speak of 
this publicly because the condition de- 
scribed cannot be longer tolerated. 

No one appreciates more than I the 
enormous difficulties which our high 
command faced with the end of the war 
and the necessity of sttddenly reversing 
practically all of our military movements. 
However, the peak of demobilization has 
now passed. There can be no further 
excuse for failing to give more thought 
and attention to all situations like that 
described below. They are dangerous to 
every Man and woman involved, to our 
national honor and standing, and to our 
effectiveness in gaining the sort of decent 
world for which the men have fought so 
valiantly. 

The letters follow: 

January 14; 1946. 
The Honorable Watter H. Jupp, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Dr. Jupp: Enclosed is an extract from 

a letter just received from my son who is at 

Havre. The letter was dated December 20. 
He and I both know that it is necessary for 
us to keep troops in Europe, and as it seems 
his duty to stay for a while we accept it as 
necessary. I am, however, gravely concerned 
about the conditions that he describes in this 
letter. The moral effects upon the boys 
themselves are certainly serious, but to me 
the far more-serious thing is the effect that 
such preposterous stupidity in administra- 
tion can have upon the attitude of other 
nations of the world toward the United 
States. After all, the United States troops 
are he ones that the common people of the 
world see, and not the silk-hat State Depart- 
ment. They are going to form their opinion 
and our abilities and efficiency from the 
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Way our men act. How in the world an Army 
that was smart enough to handle the stupen- 
dous problem of supply during the war could 
be so short-sighted as to permit the develop- 
ment of a situation such as is described here 
is beyond belief. 

You are one of the few Representatives we 
have who have been forthright in coming out 
for what you believed was needed for world 
peace and stability. If the Army hasn't 
enough brains to properly handle a situation 
like this, let’s put in some business execu- 
tives, but in some way correct this situation 
before all the peoples of the world take us 
as a laughingstock, as apparently this same 
condition exists in many places where our 
troops are located. 

For obvious reasons, I do not want my or 
my boy’s name used in connection with this 
letter because of the effect it might have 
on him. 

Respectfully yours. 


Well, as long as this lasts it’s good encugh. 
Eight hours of work a day keeps one from 
too many depressing reflections on the rede- 
ployment situation in general. The whoie 
plan here has, through the lack of interest 
or reflection on the part of any of the respon- 
sible officers, become hopelessly confused and 
muddled. Units wander all over France with 
no record anywhere of their whereabouts. 
The majo. commands issue contradictory 
orders which no one bothers to carry out or 
clarify; and when further snags arise, in- 
stead of working the whole thing out (as in 
the case of the black market in clothing 
here, where the trouble lies in the quarter- 
master depot, itself, and blame has been 
placed on units drawing from the depot only 
occasionally) they just invent more useless 
red tape, slowing down the processing of 
troops returning home, and curing nothing 
at all that anyone can see. The situation 
as a whole is so futile that one could be 
amused at its Gilbert-and-Sullivan extremes, 
if men were not being held up, morale sink- 
ing steadily among troops, resentment in- 
creasing among the French, and the whole 
working structure of the military installa- 
tions disrupted. I know that these condi- 
tions exist not only here, but also, and in 
greater extremes, in Germany; and it’s not 
hard to imagine the disastrous effect on 
American prestige, if you want, or at least 
effectiveness in the face of such asinine 
administration. The trouble, of course, lies 
not with the system but in the way the 
higher-ups have decided to make it work. 
Instead of placing low-point men in the port 
areas (here, Antwerp, Bremen, Marseilles) 
early in the spring, and making them run the 
place in an experienced manner, they have 
kept replacing port personnel each month 
with others just about to ship home. Men 
about to board ship can take no serious in- 
terest in learning new Army jobs or expe- 
diting the return of those behind them. 
Records are ruined, procedure boggled, and 
the results are showing on the December 
shipping totals, which are behind last 
month's, and not I understand for a lack of 
ships. Low-point men are given poor jobs 
for the most part, and since their noncoms 
and officers are waiting only for their boat, 
neither group gets a damn thing done. 
Our captain, for example, came in one day 
out of a week and a half, for half an hour; 
the rest of the time he is running nurses 
around town in his jeep and consuming an 
inordinate amount of Scotch. It’s that way 
all over, and with irresponsibility on the part 
of the officer cadre (who have stuck to their 
posts about as well as I've always predicted) 
and the noncoms under them, black market- 
ing of clothing and PX rations is Zooming. 
The venereal rate is fantastic—it was 576 
men per 1,000 per year in the xxxth when 
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it pulled out—and the number of crimes of 
all sorts goes up all the time. There are 
women in all the officers’ and most of our 
tents every night; God knows I enjoy liquor 
and all the rest as much as anyone else, but 
you can imagine the effect it has on day- 
time working efficiency. 

Well, this turned out to be quite an edi- 
torial. I have no personal complaint at the 
moment, as for the first time since I’ve been 
in the Army I feel that in my own way I'm 
getting something constructive done; in the 
captain’s absence I can act with his author- 
ity, and the three of us that came here from 
the xxxth have straightened out what was 
an incredible mess in pretty good shape. 
But the prospect of getting home in the 
future grows dimmer with ali this mess, and 
until someone above the brigadier general 
who its letting it all increase shows some 
interest, there is no prospect of improvement. 





United States Employment Service 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. HOOK 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 18, 1946 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following radio address: 

Friends and neighbors in the Twelfth 
District, on Monday, the Members of Con- 
gress will reconvene to take up the business 
of the Seventy-ninth Congress. We will have 
our job cut out for us—with some of the 
most vital reconversion problems still un- 
solved and the confusion in the reconversion 
program growing every day. 

Before it recessed for the holidays, Con- 
gress was guilty—not only through negili- 
gence which must be laid at the door of 
some, but certainly not all, Members, but 
guilty by a positive act of contributing to 
the confusion on the economic front. 

I am referring to the decision to return the 
United States Employment Service to the 
States for operation. The bill to shift con- 
trol of USES from the Federal to the State 
governments was attached as a rider to set 
aside $52,000,000,000 in unused war appro- 
priations. 

Because of this rider, President Truman 
has killed the entire legislation through a 
pocket veto. In announcing his decision 
the President justified the veto on the 
grounds that the return of the USES to the 
States “would result in a disrupted and ‘inef- 


ficient employment service at the very time 
when efficient operation is most vitally 
needed.” 


I heartily concur in this sentiment. Be- 
fore the recess, I bitterly opposed the dis: 


tion of the USES. I believed that the opera- 
tion of this important nationa) program on 
a national level was essential to the postwar 
reconstruction economy. Events since the 


time of the House debate on the issue have 
strengthened this belief. 

I would go much further than the admin- 
istration which asks only that the employ- 
ment service be retained until June of 1947 
I can see no valid argument why the USES 
should not be made a permanent adjunct of 
our Federal Government. 

Employment and unemployment have long 
since ceased to be local problems—with local 
solutions. Employment, following the pat- 
tern established by industry cuts across State 
lines, transcends community or regional 
spheres. The trade unions, so important 6 
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factor in the national economy, have recog- 
nized the interstate character of employ- 
ment problems. They, and other progressive 
forces, have realized the fallacy, the wasteful 
ineptness, of treating workers today as though 
they were still handymen in the village 
smithy. 

It is very significant to me that the Fed- 
eral Government has had to be called in 
every time employment became critical. It 
was called in during the First World War. 
Again, it had to step in when depression hit 
the country. And without Federal operation 
of the USES during World War II, it is ex- 
tremely doubtful that the victory production 
records ever would have been made. 

This dependence on the Federal Govern- 
ment in times of employment crises is to me, 
not only an argument that a Federal USES is 
required today, but that permanent Federal 
control is needed. 

No one could validly argue that we are not 
now in an employment crisis. Statistics 
abound to demonstrate the critical state of 
our national labor market. 

The number of calls made on the more 
than 1,500 local USES offices in the 48 States 
have increased 100 percent since VJ-day. 
Requests for service on job placements, job 
information, job counseling, and other 
USES services have increased from 4,900,000 
in July of last year to 9,600,000 in November. 
Each month in that period, and thereafter, 
has been a steady increase of several hundred 
thousand in the number of persons requiring 
some kind of employment assistance. 

Against the background of the war mobili- 
zation—the military as well as industrial 
mobilization—these figures are easy to un- 
derstand. 

More than 12,000,000 men and women en- 
tered the armed services during the war. 
They will be home soon—millions of them 
are already home—and looking for civilian 
jobs. Eight million war workers are in the 
process of changing jobs. 

This is an employment crisis greater than 
any the Nation has ever faced. It requires 
a program of national action. 

The Federal Government, and the Con- 
gress as the national lawmaking body, have 
a responsibility, at the very least, to take care 
of all job seekers whose employment prob- 
lem arose from the national war emergency. 
To retreat from that responsibility by return- 
ing the USES to the States for piecemeal 
operation is nothing but capitulation to 
political opportunism. 

For several weeks before Congress recessed 
in December Washington was the gathering 
place, the mecca of State officials clamoring 
for return of the USES to the States. Who 
can believe that this cavalcade was not driven 
more by jealous concern than by fervid in- 
terest in States’ rights or by honest belief 
that the States could do a better job? 

There is considerable misconception as to 
just what the responsibilities of the USES 
local offices are. Some advocates of their re- 
turn to State control base their belief on the 
idea that State control is essential for the 
administration of State unemployment-com- 
pensation laws. Some local business inter- 
ests would prefer to remove all Federal con- 
trols on present job-referral practices. The 
effect of this would be to deny unemploy- 
ment benefits to a worker who refuses to take 
a job offered through the USES that is un- 
suitable when compared with his experience 
and income requirements. What the denial 
of benefits in cases like this amounts to is 
using the USES to force down the worker’s 
standard of living by driving labor into cheap 
jobs. 

There is at least a minimum guaranty 
against exploiting the temporarily unem- 
ployed in this way when the USES is fed- 
erally operated. The local USES offices are 


then subject to nationally accepted place- 
Local offices of the USES 


ment standards. 
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under the present Federal controls are not 
permitted to send a worker to jobs where 
the working conditions are legally substand- 
ard or where wages are less than the prevail- 
ing rate. 

The wisdom of this kind of minimum check 
against forcing wage standards down is ob- 
vious in a period when the whole national 
economy is dependent on sustained purchas- 
ing power. 

However, the functions of the USES are 
not confined to processing claimants for un- 
employment compensation. It has the re- 
sponsibility to assist employers in recruiting 
qualified workers or improving personnel 
practices. 

It has the responsibility to give guidance 
to youn, people leaving school, and to give 
special attention and help to handicapped 
workers. 

USES has the further job of handling the 
special problems of minority workers who will 
be at a disadvantage now that wartime labor 
shortages are disappearing. 

A well-integrated, effectiv program filling 
all these needs cannot be met by State oper- 
ation. In order to do a complete employ- 
ment service job for the whole community, 
the USES must function as a national or- 
ganization with responsibility to the whole 
community. One of the most important rea- 
sons for retaining Federal control of the 
USES involves the welfare of millions of vet- 
erans. In the GI bill, the Congress promised 
returning service men and women efficient 
placement service and employment counsel- 
ing, regardless of the veteran’s place of resi- 
dence. The Congress gave the USEF this 
special responsibility, and in accordance with 
this congressional mandate, the USES has 
set up special programs to take care of the 
jobless veterans. Within the limits of a 
far-too-limited staff, it has done an excellent 
job. 

It is clearly unrealistic to suppose that 
anything but a national set-up can take care 
of the needs of millions of war veterans. 
We have the responsibility to employ the 
most efficient means possible to assist ex- 
servicemen to get back into normal civilian 
pursuits. 

More than 50 percent of the estimated 
6,000,000 servicemen who have re-entered the 
labor market have turned to the USES for 
help of some kind or another. In Michigan 
alone, upwards of 150,000 veterans have reg- 
istered. These registrations are constantly 
increasing—in greater percentage than the 
increased registrations of nonveterans. 

The number of job placements for World 
War II veterans have grown from 87,000 in 
July to 128,000 tn November of last year. 

The task of fitting a veteran to a suitable 
job is a painstaking and delicate one. Many 
of the veterans are disillusioned about em- 
ployment opportunities as soon as they put 
on their civvies. As a consequence, they do 
a lot of shopping around before they accept 
employment. Their shuffling around is not 
confined to their home locality. This under- 
standable fussiness about jobs on the part 
of veterans i; further complicated by the 
fact that very many of the veterans have little 
or no skills. 

Obviously, a Federal system is necessary to 
adequately provide for the veterans’ needs. 
The USES, as now operated under Federal 
control, is prepared to handle their needs. 
It has information about employment condi- 
tions in the important job centers, for in- 
stance, so that veterans could get advance 
advice about jobs while still at military hos- 
pitals or separation centers. Hundreds of 
thousands of veterans have used this infor- 
mation—information that it would be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible for purely State agen- 
cies to gather. 

One last point I would like to make about 
the folly of returning the USES to the States 
for operation. We have had a national sys- 
tem of financing State employment services 





for more than 10 years. 


From the very be- 
ginning of that system, the trend has been 
toward greater and greater financial support 


from the Federal Government. By 1941, 95 
percent of State employment office costs were 
borne by the Federal Government. During 
the war, of course, the total cost of the USES 
was paid for out of War Manpower Commis- 
sion appropriations. 

In view of this, it is entirely misleading to 
speak of giving the employment service back 
to the States. The real question is not 
whether we should return the USES to the 
States for operation, but whether the feder- 
ally financed employment service is to be 
operated as a national agency devoted to the 
welfare of the American people as a whole. 





Saga of the People’s Al 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 18, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, October 4, 
1845, marked the occasion on which His 
Excellency the Most Reverend Francis 
J. Spellman, archbishop of New York, 
inaugurated, at a dinner, the building of 
the Alfred E. Smith Memorial Hospital. 

Since that day many functions have 
been held for this splendid enterprise. 
Which reminds us Republicans that 
there are Democrats whose memory 
challenges the admiration, love, and af- 
fection of both parties and all Americans. 

In the December 1932 issue of Vanity 
Fair I wrote a short and sentimental 
biography of that remarkable and be- 
loved Democrat, Alfred Emanuel Smith. 
Rereading it after moxe than 13 years 
I see nowhere I would change or qualify 
the estimate it makes of the man him- 
self. Today his spirit looms larger than 
ever, for in the end it was Al Smith who 
best loved and understood the common 
man. 

SAGA OF THE PEOPLE’S AL—A STORY IN A SIMPLE 
MANNER OF AN EAST SIDE DEMOCRAT WHO WAS 
ONCE KNOWN TO MILLIONS AS THE HAPPY 
WARRIOR 





(By Clare Boothe) 


His mother was the daughter of an Irish 
immigrant, and his father was a truckman 
on the New York water front. 

(O, sing us a song of democracy, a song 
of the city streets.) 

“Fast side, west side, all around the town! 
“The band plays ring-a-rosy, London Bridge 
is falling down!” 

His grandparents came out of Ireland iD 
a clipper ship, a clipper ship with 27 billow- 
ing sails, and it docked at Beekman Street. 
His mother was born on the corner of Dover 
and Water Streets, over the Dammermans’ 
grocery store. 

Apples in barrels, potatoes in barrels, and 
fresh vegetables in their bins. Flour in sacks, 
meal in sacks, and sawdust on the floor. The 
odors of spice, sweet cinnamon, and sugal, 
and the warm smell of ripe bananas and pul- 
ple grapes. 

Catherine Mulvehill was born over the 
Dammermans’ grocery store. 

His father was a boss trucker, and he stood 
6 feet and over in his stocking feet. His 
father was as strong as his team togethe!, 
and every day he drove to the docks, truck- 
ing from the ships that came in. He wn 

















loaded chests of tea from China; spices, co- 
coa, fruits from the West Indies; and coffee 
from Brazil. These were the things that 
the boss trucker loaded on his wagon, bend- 
ing his great, sweaty back all day, all night, 
trucking by candlelight and in the dawn 
that crept into the slips on the water front: 
into Market Slip, James Slip, Peck Slip, Rut- 
gers Slip, and Coenties Slip. He stored his 
truck at night im front of the darkened 
warehouses by the slips, and walked beside 
the horses, back to the stables. On Sundays 
he rested, and he was very tired. 

Now he had a long memory and an Irish 
tongue for stories. He told his stories over a 
glass of good beer to the Sandy Hook pilots 
and the dock hands. They gathered to hear 
them in the corner saloon, and they laughed 
and paid for his beers. 

Alfred Smith was a boss trucker, and at 
home his wife, Catherine, made hoop-skirts 
and umbrellas to sell, and they were very 
poor, but they loved each other and feared 
God, and they were happy. 

Alfred and Catherine had a son, and this 
was Alfred Emanuel. He was born in 1873, 
the year that Ulysses S. Grant was President, 
and that was the year. after Calvin Coolidge 
was born, and Herbert Hoover was born the 
next year. 

When Alfred Emanuel was 10 years old he 
became an altar boy. 

On cold winter mornings, even in the year 
of that great blizzard, he got up at 5 o’clock 
in the morning, and his mother gave him a 
cup of coffee and a roll, and at 6 o'clock he 
was at mass, swinging the censers of God be- 
fore the altar of-St. James’ church. 

Dominus vobiscum, et cum spiritu tuo. 

He was a newsboy along the water front 
when he was 12 years old. His route was 
Beekman Street, Pulton Street and the foot 
of Peck Slip. 

Daily Noose, Sun, Woild, Post, Globe, Tela- 
gra-am, Mai-ul and Expra-us! 

All his childhood was spent in the shadow 
of the Brooklyn Bridge, for he lived on Dover 
Street by the anchorage tower of the great 
span. His mother often told him that many 
men were killed sinking that pier, and when 
he was 13 years old, his father died in its 
shadow. 


“The Brooklyn Bridge on Sunday is known 
as Lover's Lane. 

I stroll there with my sweetheart, oh, time 
and time again; 

Oh, how I love to ramble, oh, yes, it is my 
pride. 

Dressed in my best, each day of rest, with 
Danny by my side.” 


When the summers were hot he swam 
naked with the other boys in the East River. 
They dove in their white skins, dodging the 
crates and driftwood in the swift tide of the 
Fast River that brought the clipper ships 
like white birds, and the scows and barges 
like beetles, and the angry tugs, and lazy 
ferries into the harbor waters. He swung 
from the masts and bowsprits of the boats 
at the wharves, and the rigging of ocean wan- 
derers was his gymnasium and his play- 
ground. But his fancy did not go outward 
with the ships for his heart was anchored to 
‘he water front and he found adventure 
enough on the sidewalks of New York. 

Sometimes friendly sailors gave him their 
&llen pets; once he owned an African parrot 
that swore lustily, and a sad-faced monkey, 
and an Indian goat. Or, he picked up stray 
Cogs in the slums, and brought them home, 
and he loved these mongrels best. 

Alfred Emanuel was a newsboy, and an 
altar boy from Dover Street, and he lived 
always in that part of town which was the 
cradle of the growing city. 

Gala days were bicycling days, when the 
bells tinkled and the lights twinkled on the 
bicycles going to Coney Island. There was 
Toler skating in the City Hall Park, and 
base ball in the back lots behind the blind 
varenouses, and there was sleighing and slid- 
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ing in the winter, for in those times the snow 
was left on the streets until it melted away. 
Central Park was-a long way off. Central 
Park was not for him. 

And there were parades. On St. Patrick's 
Day the Mulligan Guards paraded, swinging 
up the Bowery. 

“We shouldered gun, and marched and 
marched away, 

From Baxter Street we marched to Ave- 
nue A.” 


And there were torchlight processions dur- 
ing the campaigns. He watched them from 
the top of a lamppost, or the fire escape of a 
tenement house, and he beat time to their 
step as they sang: 

“Blaine! Blaine! James G. Blaine! 
A con-tin-ent-al li-ar from the State of 
Maine!” 


And he laughed when he heard them shout 
“Rum, Romanism, and rebellion!” 

When school closed in the afternoons, he 
loitered around the station house of engine 
company No. 32. 

Hook and ladder, hose ard hatchet, smoke 
and cinders, brass and bells. Ladder and 
ax, and shining helmet, and the mad gallop 
of the white horses, manes flying, hoofs 
thundering to the alarm. 

Peter Mulvehill wes a fireman, and that 
was his uncle. Alfred Bmanuel wanted to 
be a fireman when he grew up. 

Alfred Emanuel became a_ fish-market 
clerk. 

Bluefish, whitefish, mackerel, and cod, 
brought to the Fulton Market by the well- 
laden smacks that turned out of Buttermilk 
Channel. 

He was the boy of all work in the Fulton 
Fish Market, and this work was hard. He 
got $12 a week, and his sister and mother 
got all the fish, and more, that they could 
eat at home. 

The neighborhood knew him and loved him 
well. In the neighborhood there were dark- 
eyed Italians, and the Jews who brought Zion 
with them, and stolid Germans, but mostly 
there were poor Irish. The clerk of the dis- 
trict court was a grand fellow, and the alder- 
man was a man of weight, and the neighbor- 
hood knew them and respected them, and 
Alfred Emanuel knew them all. Sitting on 
the stoops in the cool of the summer evening, 
watching the horse cars go by, and the chil- 
dren playing in the empty trucks, and in the 
gutters, and the lamplighter coming on his 
rounds; they it was: 

Good evening to you, Mrs. Malone. 

And how are you, Mr. Hennessy? 

And hello, Al. 

“Hello, Al! 

“East side, west side, all around the town.” 

The Tammany clubs were jolly clubs; they 
gave food and sacks of coal to Mrs. Malone; 
they gave jobs and clothing to Mr. Hennessy; 
and gifts to all the children at Christmas 
time. In the summer they took the whole 
neighborhood, al! that would go, on outings 
and picnics and chowders up the river. And 
Al always went along, because he loved them 
and they loved him. They ate clam fritters 
and drank ale and beer on the outings, and 
nobody got very drunk. And when they were 
back in the neighborhood they did not forget 
at the polis the men who had given them the 
coal and the jobs and the picnics. 

Alfred Emanuel grew up with the Tiger; 
he was the Tiger’s cub, and he never felt her 
claws. 

There was drama in him and an urge to 
act. There was St. James Parish, and the 
parish had amateur theatricals, and when 
he was too old to be an altar boy he acted 
in them. He had a long memory and an 
Irish tongue for stories. He had a lusty voice, 
a merry eye, an easy way, and great 
good humor. And there was nobody in the 
neighborhood who could dance a better jig. 

One time he played in Dion Boucicault’s 
play, the Shaughraun, and he was Corry Kin- 
chilla, the villain, and the hero was played by 
a young fellow called James J. Walker, and 
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that play was well-cast and a great success. 
He wanted to be a real actor when he became 
a man. 

When he was 22 years old he became a proc- 
ess server. He served summons for jury duty 
on all kinds of people—storekeepers, and 
benkers, and businessmen, and they abused 
him when he served them, but they remem- 
bered him long after, and recalled his Irish 
wit, and that they had really felt friendly to 
him at the time. 

His sv-eetheart was the cousin of a police- 
man, and that was Katie Dunn. She lived in 
the Bronx. Many nights, going to where she 
lived from where he lived in the Fourth 
Ward, and back again, he went without sleep, 
so that he could pay her court. He wore a 
derby hat, and wide striped trousers, and al- 
ways had a long cigar in his breast pocket 
when he went to call. And he saved his 
money to bring her flowers and boxes of 
candy. 

At the turn of the century, in 1900, on the 
6th of May, he married Katie Dunn, and they 
went to live on the water front 

Katie Dunn washed and cooked and ironed 
for him and she bore him five children, and 
loved him all the days of her life. 

Now Tom Foley was the boss of the Fourth 
Ward. He was a young man when he came 
to New York. and at that time he was a 
blacksmith. He started a saloon on the 
corner of Oliver and Water Streets, and this 
was the year before Alfred Emanuel was 
born, and old Tom Foley lived in the Fourth 
Ward until he died. One day Tom sent for a 
man called Campbell who owned property 
and a grocery store on Vesey Street, and when 
the man came into the back room of his 
saloon, Tom said to him: “You better dig 
up Al, and ready him up. It looks as if this 
convention wants to nominate him.” 

That was in 1908, the year that Alfred 
Emanuel went to Albany as an assembly- 
man. 

Tom Foley was a blacksmith and a saloon- 
keeper and a ward boss. But he knew Al, 
and he saw that Al had a heart in his breast 
and brains in his head. 

Newsboy, altar boy, fish-market clerk, 
amateur actor, process server, assemblyman. 

When Al went to the assembly, old Tom 
Foley said to him, “If you make a promise, 
keep it; and if you tell anything. tell the 
truth”; and that was something Al always 
tried to remember. 

He took his first oath of office in the parlor 
of the assembly on a cold January morning. 
In the crowded years that followed Al took 
17 oaths of office in that same room, and 4 
of them were as Governor of the greatest 
State in the Union. 

The first years in the assembly were hard 
years, and Al did not like it there, until 
he learned the facts, and understood the 
rules and procedure, and got into the swing 
of things. Soon there was nobody in the 
assembly who knew more than Al did about 
the business of legislation, and how the Em- 
pire State spent the people’s money. 

When he had been there 10 years, the: 
made him speaker. He had mild blue eyes, 
and a gentile smile, but his voice roared like 





the bull of Bashan’s, and the wit of his 
tongue cracked like a tcamster’s whip, and 
somehow, A] seemed to be a man who got 
things done. 

William Allen White, the editor from 
Emporia, said of him in those days, “He kept 
his old friends with his heart, and made 


new friends with his head.” 

He was 12 years in the assembly, and in 
those 12 years, he helped to pass many good 
laws which are written in the books of 1 
State where you can read them if you : 
curious. Now, many of them affected the 
workman end the widow and the orphar 
and those who live in slums, for Al was 
himself born in the slums, and he knew 
that proverty has its own noblesse oblige. 

Many people said that Al was a “regular” 
who always went along with Tammany, and 
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this was true in the beginning. But by 
and by Al made Tammany go along with 
him, so that he could still be “rec ular,” and 
still get where he wanted to go. 

Tammany, in the way it has, rewarded him 
for being “regular,” and for his strength with 
the people. Tammany made him sheriff in 
1916, and this job paid him well. Al could 
do a lot more for his family now, and he 
built a wing on his old house on Oliver Street, 
and he bought an automobile. 

Then he left Albany for a little while, and 
this was when he became president of the 
board of aldermen in New York. 

Now Al had begun to grow a little round 
stomach, and when he talked his face turned 
red as the apples in the Dammermans’ gro- 
cery store, and the sweat dripped from his 
brow as it had once dripped from the boss 
truckman’s back; but he had learned to wear 
tails and a white tie, and rich men as well as 
poor men liked to be seen talking to him. 
So, after a while, politicians up-State, and 
even outside of Tammany Hall began to talk 
of “Smith for Gov7rnor.” 

The first day that Al went to Albany, way 
back in 1904, he sent his mother a posi-card 
of the Executive Mansion, and on the back 
he had written, “Someday I will live here.” 

When Al heard that he had been elected, he 
went to his mother, and he kneeled beside 
her, and she blessed him, and then later she 
showed him the post-card, and after that she 
showed it to all the neighbors. 

Four times Alfred Emanuel Smith was 
Governor of New York State, and there were 
very few people who did not say that he was 
the best governor that the State had ever had. 

Once, when Al was campaigning for his 
third term, Franklin Delano Roosevelt wrote 
him a letter, and it said: “Dear Al:  * * * 
You have given to the State an honest, clean, 
and economical government. You represent 
the hope of what may be called ‘the average 
citizen.’” Years went by and that average 
citizen was given a fine new name, he was 
called “the forgotten man.” 

Nineteen hundred and twenty-four was a 
big year in Al’s life. That was the year the 
Democrats held their convention in the old 
Madison Square Garden. That was the year 
when Al first began to believe that he might 
one day be President, when the Democrats 
balloted 103 times in July heat and party 
confusion, amid limp bunting and still flags, 
in anger, in bitterness, and in mortal weari- 
ness, trying to break the deadlock between 
McAdoo and Smith. 

“Alabama casts its 24 votes for Osc-c-arr W. 
Under-r-wood.” 

That was the first time that all the bands 
played East Side, West Side, All Around the 
Town, and Al. My Pal * * *%, 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt, on a new pair 
of crutches, came from the bed of a paralytic 
and stood on the platform to put this son 
of a boss-trucker and an Irish seamstress in 
nomination for the Presidency of the United 
States, and it was he, no other, who in that 
speech dubbed Al the Happy Warrior. 

The years that followed were full years, 
and in them Al never forgot the White 
House, but he was never known to neglect 
his duty dreaming of it. 

In 1928 the sons of Jefferson and Jackson 
nominated him for President. It was then 
that many things became clear to Al, and to 
the people. All the things that Al had been 
and still was he put before the people, and 
they considered them. It seems that they 

had forgotten many of these things—that 
Al was a good Catholic and that he had been 
an altar boy. 

“Pax vobiscum * °* °* 
tuo.” 

All during this campaign the voters re- 
membered that Al had drunk beer on the 
ward “chowders” up the river, and that he 
did not believe in prohibition, and that he 
had always thrown the weight of his influ- 
ence in legislation against it. They remem- 


cum = spiritu 
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bered that he was a regular Tammany man, 
and that he was born down by the east-side 
docks, and had been a newsboy. 

“Daily Noose, Sun, Woild, Tela-gra-am, and 
Expra-us!” 

They remembered his brown derby, and the 
black cigar which he had always carried, even 
when he went to call on the former Katie 
Dunn in the Bronx, and that he had never 
read books, or learned to speak like a college 
man. 

They remembered, and Al did not and 
would not let anyone forget these things. 
Al was not a man to forget what he was, or 
whence he had sprung. He was proud of it. 

Now everywhere, in hotels and restaurants, 
on the sidewalks of a hundred cities, in farm 
houses, and factories, came over the “raddio,” 
Al’s strident voice, and great good humor, 
and the facts which he poured from the 
reaches of his long memory, and always when 
he came and went there was the echo of 
the song of democracy in the city streets. 

“East Side, West Side, all around the town.” 

Then the people whispered among them- 
selves. and they voted. Al lost the election. 

And when he had lost the election, many 
people said that his defeat had embittered 
him and disillusioned him and that he was 
a changed man, no longer a man who be- 
lieved in democracy, and that he had left 
the people in his heart. 

They said this, again, when he left Oliver 
Street, down by the East River, where he 
had voted for 35 years and where his mother 
had been born, and went to live in a pent- 
house on Fifth Avenue. From there he could 
see the pleasant green patches that are Cen- 
tral Park. Central Park had not been for 
him when he was a boy. 

Then Al helped to build the tallest build- 
ing in the world, and from the top of its 
102 floors, he could see spread out at his 
feet all of Manhattan, and dimly he could 
see Long Island, where the homes of the rich 
are, and he could see New Jersey, but he 
could not see as far as Washington. 

So 4 years passed, and when the Demo- 
cratic Convention came around again Al 
went to Chicago, and once more he dreamed 
that he might be President. “I am in this,” 
he said, “for myself,” and “The man who 
would not have an ambition for that office 
would have a dead heart,” he said. But 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt had gotten there 
ahead of him, for Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
a good politician, too, and he put himself 
over on the fifth ballot. And although the 
galleries cheered, and Massachusetts stood 
firm, and the liberals wept, and the band 
played East Side, West Side, this time the 
campaign song was not for Alfred Emanuel 
Smith. 

Al came back to New York after that. 
And for a long while he stayed in his tent. 
People began to say, “Smith is no longer 
‘regular,’” and “The Happy Warrior is fin- 
ished now. He is bitter, and all the fight and 
fire are gone out of him.” 

Then Al became an editor. The man who 
had never read began to write and read. 
But this was not Al. Al could not long be 
like this. So one day he took cff his coat 
and his vest and went to work for the ticket. 
And when he saw Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt—who had once, standing on new 
crutches, nominated him for President, who 
had taken the governor’s chair which Al had 
gladly given to him, who had taken the nom- 
ination which Al had not wanted to give 
him at all—then Al took his black cigar from 
the side of his wide mouth, and reached out 

his red hand, and said in a loud and hearty 
voice, “Hello, Old Potato.” 

“Hello, Old Potato.” 

And the campaign was on. 

When Al made his first speech there was 
an old bile and an ancient bitterness in him 
which again flowed out, and though that 
speech cleansed his heart and his spirit, it 





poisoned many who had not been his ene- 
mies before. But the people who loved him, 
and whom he had not forgotten, did not care, 
and they all voted for his friend Frank, be- 
cause Al, who had himself almost been Presi- 
dent, asked them to. * * * 

Altar boy, newsboy, fish-market clerk, 
amateur actor, process server, assemblyman, 
sheriff, governor, Presidential candidate, 
Empire State builder, leader of his party. 

This is the saga of a Tammany man, of 
the Happy Warrior, the wearer of the brown 
derby, of the people's Al. 

But this is not the end: Alfred Emanuel 
Smith is a good politician and a strong man, 
and he has a heart in his breast and brains 
in his head, and there are still many things 
for a man who gets things done to do— 
East Side, West Side, and all around the 
town. 
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HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 18, 1946 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article ap- 
pearing in the Chicago Daily Tribune on 
January 3, 1946: 

LAST TO RECONVERT 


Government officials have taken the turn 
of the year as the occasion for congratulating 
themselves on the speed with which the 
country has reconverted to a peacetime basis. 
What do they mean, reconversion? The big- 
gest economic distortion the war brought was 
not in what we had to eat nor in the way 
we lived. There were shortages of many 
things and we had to get along with inferior 
substitutes for others, but the really pro- 
found dislocation was in the expansion of 
Government expenditures and the inflation 
of the currency to finance the deficit. Ac- 
cordingly, the success of the reconversion 
from war back to peace can be measured 
best by the progress made in cutting the 
payments by the treasury and the discon- 
tinuance of the inflation. 

Actually the shrinking of the Government 
outgo has been nil. New ways are being 
found to spend money. New international 
obligations are being proposed to substitute 
for those which ended with peace. New doc- 
trines are being stated for justifying a con- 
tinuance of a vastly swollen Budget. 

Willard Edwards, of our Washington staf, 
in an article in Sunday’s Tribune, quoted 
figures supplied by Representative Jones, of 
Ohio, which should cause grave concern to 
every thoughtful American. He said that the 
Truman administration plans to spend at 
the rate of $66,000,000,000 in the coming 
fiscal year and gave the detailed figures de- 
rived from Treasury data and information 
supplied to the Appropriations Committee 
which add up to this amount. The Con- 
gressman said that the Army and Navy ex- 
pect to get twelve and one-half billions be- 
sides two and one-half billions for compul- 
sory military training. The regular Govern- 
ment department will cost eighteen and 
eight-tenths billions, Mr. Jones indicated. 
With continuing deficits, the cost of carrying 
the debt will be ten billions a year, he said, 
Among other items which run the total to 
sixty-six billions are a half billion each for 
increased Federal salaries, Federal highways, 
and new river-valley authorities. The Tru- 
man health program accounts for six hun- 
dred millions. 











Peacetime reconversion would mean get- 


ting the budget back to the fifteen- or 
eighteen-billion-dollar level. To reach the 
goal spending must be slashed all along the 
line and new proposals for appropriations 
firmly rejected, even if that means the loss 
of some votes. 

The reconversion can well start with the 
admirals and generals. Fourteen billions for 
the national defense is ridiculous. The cost 
of the national defense stayed below a billion 
dollars until 1938 and dfd not go over the 
billion and a half mark until 1940. These 
amounts we now know were inadequate. 
However, in the early postwar years we shall 
have a huge reserve of trained men, besides 
vast supplies of ships, munitions, tanks, air- 
craft, and installations which can quickly 
be brought into use. Research needs to be 
continued, and even stepped up. With care 
and intelligence $4,000,000,000 should pay for 
both the Army and Navy. 

On the rest of the budget a major operation 
needs to be performed. The wartime agen- 
cies—OPA, the propaganda agencies, and all 
the rest—ought to be cut off without any 
delay. The expenditures undertaken to boost 
prices, like the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, are not only superfluous but a positive 
menace when the problem is to keep prices 
down. The programs for grants to the States, 
which were put into effect when the treasuries 
of the States were busted, ought to be ended 
at once now that the State treasuries are 
bulging with money and State credit is better 
than national credit. 

When these steps have been taken we can 
be said to have made some progress toward 
reconversion. When the economies are put 
into effect the currency will be safe, for the 
inflation which now goes on every day will 
be ended. 

The national budget need not be more 
than 15 or 18 billion dollars, but it cannot 
be reduced to that extent except by men of 
high purpose and great skill who are willing 
to ride roughshod over vested interests. Re- 
conversion of the Government to peacetime 
proportions is the country’s biggest problem 
in 1946. 





Ceiling Price on Raw Cotton 
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HON. ROBERT L. DOUGHTON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 18, 1946 


Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter to the Honorable Chester 
Bowles, Administrator of the Office of 
Price Administration, and his reply 
thereto: 

January 14, 1946. 
Hon. CHEester Bow .es, 
Administrator, Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Bowtes: I am calling your 
attention to a wire sent to you by Mr. M. G. 
Mann, general manager, North Carolina Cot- 
ton Growers Association. Mr. Mann has also 
sent a wire to the President regarding the 
ceiling price on raw cotton. 

Nothing has occurred in the Southern 
States since I have been tn Congress that 
has so stirred the cotton growers as the 
announcement that a ceiling price will be 
Placed on their product. Representing a 
cotton growing district and being familiar 
with the situation, I am certain it would be 
an act of injustice to the cotton growers and 
cause the greatest resentment of anything 
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that has occurred in the Southern States 
since the outbreak of the war. 

Everything considered, I do not think that 
the price of cotton is at all high. The fact 
is that everything that goes into the produc- 
tion and sale of cotton has sky-rocketed, in- 
cluding labor, and some of the cotton is yet 
in the fields because the growers have been 
unable to secure pickers. 

I hope you will withhold action in this 
matter until the facts can all be brought to 
your attention and those who will be so ad- 
versely affected by the order can be given a 
hearing. 

With great respect, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
R. L. DouGHToN. 
JANUARY 16, 1946. 
The Honorable R. L. DoucuTon, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. DovucHnTon: Thank you for your 
letter about the question of ceiling prices on 
cotton. 

As you know, the Emergency Price Control 
Act as amended provides that before growers’ 
maximum prices are established for an agri- 
cultural commodity which is the product of 
annual or seasonal planting, notice of the 
proposed maximum prices must be given at 
least 15 days prior to the normal planting 
season. 

I think you will agree that, as Price Ad- 
ministrator, I would be remiss in my duties 
if = foreclosed myself from any right to take 
whatever action seemed necessary with re- 
spect to such an agricultural commodity. It 
was for this reason, and this reason only, that 
I approved the issuance of the recent notice 
covering raw cotton during the crop year 
1946. Without such a notice, it would have 
been legally impossible, regardless of circum- 
stances, for us to establish any such maxi- 
mum prices later in the year. This, and I 
want to emphasize the point, is only a tech- 
nical procedure. It has no bearing on the 
actual question of whether there should or 
should not be ceiling prices on raw cotton. 
I sincerely hope that such a program will be 
unnecessary. However, I could not shut my- 
self off from the opportunity to judge this 
situation on its merits in the future. 

I want you to know that the announce- 
ment that we have made does not necessarily 
indicate a final decision by this office to fix 
ceiling prices as indicated in the notice, or 
at any other figures. If it becomes evident 
that the price of cotton is becoming stabi- 
lized because of improvement in supply or 
other reasons, of course, it may not be neces- 
sary for the proposed ceiling prices to be put 
into effect. I am very conscious also of the 
difficulties which might be encourtered in 
the administration of cotton ceilings. I 
want to assure you that we are constantly 
watching the situation and that every rele- 
vant factor and circumstance will receive 

thorough consideration. 

Recognizing your knowledge of cotton 
problems, I appreciate very much your ex- 
pression of your views on this matter. 

Sincerely, 
CHESTER BOWLES, 
Administrator. 





Veterans’ Housing 
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OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 18, 1946 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, we all know that housing is 
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one of the chief problems of the day 
in this country. The recent order plac- 
ing a limit of $10,000 on new houses with 
@ minimum rental value of $80 a month is 
not the solution to our needs. What 
veteran or working person can afford 
these prices? We are all aware of the 
fact that returning GI’s and their fam- 
ilies are running into difficulties in find- 
ing any kind of a place in which to live. 

Under the $10,000 ceiling a person 
would have to earn from $375 to $500 a 
month in order to afford to build a house. 
Neither the GI nor the average family 
can afford this. Where are the three- 
fourths of the American families whose 
income after taxes is less than $3,000 a 
year going to live and where and when 
are they going to get new homes? 

What the ret-irning veterans and the 
average American family needs is a house 
that sells for $5,000 and rents at $40 or 
less. We do not want to keep alive a 
system whereby most of the new houses 
are built for the wealthy while the aver- 
age family has to take just what is left. 
To continue such a system breeds discon- 
tent, poverty, slums, disease, and crime. 

It is time, therefore, for public and 
private builders to get together and out- 
line a plan for the public good whereby 
materials will be allocated for $5.000 
homes, scarcities overcome, bottlenecks 
broken, and price ceilings established 
which will give the little people a break 
in their quest for security and a decent 
place in which to live. 





Army and Navy Merger 
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HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, the 
question of Army and Navy merger—or 
unification of the services—is becoming 
more heated as the days go on. In the 
rush to do something, I have been fear- 
ful that there are some very great errors 
being made. 

On January 11, 1946, I addressed a 
letter to the President of the United 
States on this subject. Copy of that let- 
ter follows: 

JANUARY 11, 1946. 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
White House, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: As a member of the 
House Appropriations Committee concerned 
with the taxpayers’ money insofar as the na- 
tional defense is concerned, I am constrained 
to write to you about my misgivings over the 
present controversy and your recommenda- 
tions in the matter of the proposed merging 
of the armed services under a single, new 
department head. 

It is my purpose herein to submit to you 
my views and the reasons for my misgivings. 

At the outset—although I have looked into 
the testimony both before the Woodrum 
committee and those currently before the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee—I come to 
the inescapable conclusion the present pro- 
ponents of merger will not really achieve 
unification whereas the opponents of present 
merger proposals might have within their 
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grasp exactly what you are reaching for. This 
is not to say I favor the Navy plan. 

To put it bluntly and tear away the mas- 
querade, the issues rest in suspicions and 
fears within both services that one will be 
submerged to the elevation of the other. It 
is obvious that these fears are occasioned by 
the faci that the country is being offered a 
hodge-podge plan rather than a program for 
true streamlining and true implementation 
of national security. 

While this truth has crept occasionally 
into the record, the burden of the record 
has had to do with a good deal of loose, un- 
supported talk about vast economies to be 
accomplished, the avoidance of duplication 
of manpower and facilities in procurement, 
hospitalization, and combat strength. 

I am wholeheartedly in favor of the great- 
est streamlining possible, compatible with 
the special business of maintaining the na- 
tional security. I am also in league with 
you who deem a closer integration of diplo- 
matic intelligence with the military is essen- 
tial to guaranteeing this security. So I have 
no quarrel with you or others who are ear- 
nestly seeking unification, not as a subter- 
fuge but as a potent reality. I am for 
unification. 

My questioning turn of mind, however, 
arises around your position that in order to 
achieve it we must tear down such approaches 
already realized in that direction for untried 
methods which go so far as to rearrange our 
basic concept of government. 

A plan—the War Department plan—which 
talks unification in one breath and then in 
the other advocates a separate air force must 
be subject to careful examination before it 
is taken at face value. In short, that is, so 
to speak, unification through separation. A 
plan—the Navy Department plan—which sets 
up a council of national security and a joint 
chiefs of staff sounds, on the surface, like a 
defense to offset the threat which it believes 
is aimed at its existence. Yet this seems to 
come closer in arriving at the desired end 
than the Army plan, for it leaves the destiny 
of the separate air force up to the Army and 
to Congress, and yet I am not for the Navy 
plan. 

My fixed opinion is that the Navy Depart- 
ment did not go far enough, obviously 
through fear of not being taken seriously. 
So it is my proposal that (if we are after a 
real unification) we start with an examina- 
tion of what we have achieved in that direc- 
tion. That start is in the Navy Department 
and its sister services, the Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard, and merchant marine. 

Right now the needs in command are for 
those who are versed in joint land, sea, and 
air operations. Such command will be found 
within the Navy Department where there is 
no separate air force and none desired; where 
the “infantry” is the Marine Corps; where the 
Seabees are the construction unit; the sur- 
face ships the bombardment or artillery unit; 
where the merchant marine is the supply 
line; the submarine force a closely integrated 
unit of reconnaissance, communication, and 
attack; and the carriers a single striking unit 
for attack and defense, both by sea and air. 

Furthermore, unless we wish during peace- 
time to transport a large army around the 
world and are permitted to occupy large areas 
of friendly countries, the principal contact 
for maintaining international military in- 
telligence must, perforce, be the forces of 
sea-air power. in collaboration with the De- 
partment of State and the War Department. 

The Navy and marines represent an inte- 
grated organization using common supply 
officers, doctors, chaplains, service of supply. 
Economically, it represents a saving to the 
taxpayers to have the marines as the polic- 
ing and striking power. They are in the for- 


ward areas, they are combat troops, they will 
be the first to engage the enemy. 
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Here is no paper organization possibly 
doomed to failure in actual existence due to 
personal bias and innumerable human fac- 
tors which cannot be achieved by legislative 
fiat. In urging a plan whereby the sea-air- 
marine forces become a central unit of any 
unified command, I desire to point out that 
the only element which the United States 
Army possesses that is not now operational 
in the United States Navy is that of high- 
altitude, long-range bombers. Obviously, this 
is why the officers of this command want a 
separate Army Air Force unfettered by a 
ground juggernaut which thinks in terms 
solely of land operations. The bill recently 
introduced in the House by the chairman of 
the Military Affairs Committee, Mr. May, and 
the chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee, 
Mr. VINSON, creating a separate Army Air 
Force gives Army air its rightful position in 
the national security set-up. 

The spearheads of victory in the past Global 
War were air, sea-air, and sea with air. This 
will be so in any future conflict, although it 
again, in all probability, will remain for the 
iand forces to consolidate the spearhead oper- 
ations. This would seem to be the position 
of the advocates of universal military train- 
ing, namely, a trained land force in readiness 
rather than in continuous being. 

To be ure, it required a vast army to bring 
ultimate victory in turcpe but before this 
army could come to gri:s with the enemy 
it required a vast naval and air arm both to 
pri pare its path and to transport it. The 
Pacific theater of operations, of course, pro- 
vided the perfect example of the impact of 
sea power, sea-air power, and high-altitude 
bombing. 

It provided also the classic example of the 
effectiveness of the Navy’s integrated system 
which brought General Douglas MacArthur 
anc his army step-by-step all the way from 
Australia to Tokyo Bay. In this connection 
it must be borne ir mind that it was Navy air 
which supported every major landing and 
then it was the marines in amphibious craft 
or @ marine operation by army who estab- 
lished the beachheads. 

Had the Marine Corps been larger it might 
have been possible for the Navy and Marine 
Corps, and their Coast Guard and Seebee 
units, to have wrested the victory in the 
Pacific without the necessity of transporting 
millions of men all the way from Europe to 
the Pacific. This brings up for considera- 
tion what should be the size of the Marine 
Corps under the system which I propose. 
My estimate would be 1,000,000 men and offi- 
cers trained in all phases of amphibious war- 
fare. 

From the first occupational landing in the 
Dominican Republic i 180: up to the ter- 
mination of World War II, the United States 
marines had made approximately 300 land- 
ings of all characters including assault, di- 
versionary support, and occupational. In 
other words, here is not only the combat 
spearhead of our armed forces but also a 
unit of great and trained versatility. 

To reiterate, in making a start toward uni- 
fication of command, let us start where there 
is already the highest degree of integration 
between land, sea, and air. This lies in the 
Naval Establishment. Here is unity in fact, 
not in theory. Moreover, under the plan I 
propose the present balance of military power 
woul be retained by preservation of the two 
Cabinet posts involved and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

Finally, it should be axiomatic that what- 
ever plan will accomplish the desired ends 
with the least upheaval of the existing or- 

zanization is the one to be adopted. I can 
see nothing but upheaval, confusion, and 
waste accruing from the Army monopoly 
program put forward by the Army under the 
guise of unification. 

Respectfully yours, 

Water C. PLOESER. 
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HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 18, 1946 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, from a 
reputable correspondent comes the fol- 
lowing newspaper article: 

VETS OUTRANKED E¥ NEWCOMERS 
(By Lowell M. Limpus) 


New YorK.—Too many newly arrived “brass 
hats” having a good time for themselves and 
neglecting their men—that’s apparently one 
of the principal reasons for what is getting 
dangerously close to open mutiny among 
our forces in the Philippines. 

And the situation has been growing stead- 
ily worse ever since General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur went to Japan. 

Swarms of high-ranking staff officers 
rushed to the Far East—as soon as the shoot- 
ing ended. They’ve snatched all the good 
hotel rooms. They have private baths and 
excellent club rooms. 2 

They take over every decent building as 
soon as it is repaired. 

There’s one nice waiting room in the Guam 
air terminal “for generals only.” 

A corner of the Dai-Iti Hotel dining room 
in Tokyo was roped off for “lieutenant colo- 
nels and above,” and angry combat captains 
lugged their baggage out the main entrance 
to make room for more Washington colonels. 

These things were typical—most of all 
in the Philippines. And they soon showed 
their effect on morale. 

The men became angry and disgusted— 
and they wanted to get home and get away 
from it all. But mighty few people took 
the trouble to explain the details of the 
transportation shortage until they began to 
boil over. 

Then’ discipline 
around Manila. 

Some of the officers—mostly regulars— 
fought a valiant, if losing, battle to preserve 
discipline and morale, and these officers in- 
cluded a number of colonels and generals. 

These officers undoubtedly are horrified at 
the idea of enlisted men being permitted to 
hold mass meetings and boo their command- 
ers, but they may feel scant sympathy for 
the officers who permitted such a condition 
to grow until it found such expression. 

Very few of these comfort-seeking gentry 
wear battle stars, or combat ribbons. But 
they pull their rank right and left on the 
boys who did the actual fighting. 

They snatched souvenirs greedily—and 
therein lies one cause of a lot of friction that 
hasn’t been discussed publicly. Many a staff 
delegation swooped down on the combat 
units and confiscated heaps of Samurai 
swords and daggers from the men who cap- 
tured them. 

Then they took them back and distributed 
them according to rank among the be-starred 
and be-eagled tourists from Washington. 

The staff officers in the well-pressed uni- 
forms even ranked liberated prisoners out of 
available comforts. 

I saw whole truckloads of those gaunt, 
hollow-eyed prisoners—colonels and lieu- 
tenant colonels themselves—driven away 
trom the Admiral Apartments in Manila, to 
which they were first taken, and dumped in 
crowded tents in a muddy replacement cen- 
ter, 20 miles out in the suburbs amid signs 
reading: “Be careful. This is malaria coun- 
try.” 
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Enlisted men burned up as they saw these 
things, and so did a lot of officers. 

Regular officer. burned because, as they 
frequently said, too many of their superiors 
were betraying one of the oldest traditions 
of the service—that an officer should look 
after the comfort of his men before attend- 
ing to his own. 

The practice increased steadily through- 
out the area after the war ended. 

There was coffee and doughnuts “for officers 
only” at a stand outside the big post ex- 
change, just above Manila’s city hall—and a 
sign forbidding those officers to give any to 
enlisted men. 

Japan's spiffest summer resort suddenly 
went “off limits” for everybody below colonel. 





The Response to the President’s Plea for 
Congressional Action 
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HON. JOHN M. VORYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 18, 1946 


Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 2 
weeks ago last night the President in a 
radio speech urged the American people 
to contact their Congressmen in sup- 
port of his program. Since then I have 
received 29 letters in favor of his pro- 
gram and 31 against part or all of it. I 
represent over 400,000 people and 200,000 
voters. Thus in 2 weeks the written re- 
sponse of the public to the President’s 
plea for action in my district was three- 
twentieths of 1 percent. I had two phone 
calls at home about the President’s pro- 
gram, one for and one against. I saw a 
great many people at various gatherings, 
large and small, at home after the 
speech. None of these gatherings were 
partisan or political in character; no one 
at any of these gatherings spoke to me 
in favor of the President’s program; 
many people spoke to me against it in 
varying degrees. The President’s plea 
aroused hardly any action at all in my 
district, and hardly any interest. I think 
the reasons are obvious; his speech was 
a rehash of his message to Congress after 
VJ-day, and that message was a rehash 
of New Deal proposals that were old be- 
fore Mr. Truman became President. 
The public knew the general views of 
their Congressmen on all of this. The 
public also knew that the passage, or the 
defeat, of any or all of these measures 
would not solve the biggest problems that 
face the country now. I listened to the 
radio speech when it was given, and gave 
an interview on it immediately after- 
ward. It struck me at the time as the 
plea of an official trying to duck respon- 
sibility while at the same time seeking 
more power. I have reread the speech 
after going over all of the letters and 
comments I have received, and my re- 
action is still the same. 

In scolding Congress for inaction, the 
President was not talking to me but to 
the party of which he is the leader, 
which has complete control of the or- 
ganization of Congress and all of its 
committees and which has the power 
and responsibility of determining the 
legislative program. I belong to the mi- 
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nority party. I can vote when bills come 
to the floor, but there is no way I can 
bring a bill to the floor. I agree with 
the President that his party has been 
dilatory in planning the business of Con- 
gress since VJ-day. Congress has wasted 
weeks at a time because we have had no 
legislative program on the floor. It is 
significant of the complete breakdown of 
his party and its leadership that after 
his stirring plea for action we have had 
no action at all in Congress during this 
first week of the new session, and the 
President himself has postponed his 
constitutional message to Congress on 
the state of the Union. 

In his radio talk the President said 
that Congress “has done its full share 
toward carrying out its responsibility in 
foreign affairs.” As a member of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee, I am grati- 
fied at this praise for the work of our 
committee. In our foreign affairs, poli- 
tics should end at the water’s edge, and 
we should have, not a New Deal policy, 
nor a Republican policy, but an Ameri- 
can foreign policy. I regret that we do 
not yet have an American foreign policy; 
I regret that we have so much secretive 
Executive improvising; but the Presi- 
dent’s remarks show that Congress has 
been doing its part when it was given a 
chance, in developing a nonpartisan 
American foreign policy. 

The President in his radio talk recom- 
mended 12 specific subjects for legisla- 
tion. People have written me about 
these, for and against. I am ready to 
vote on these proposals now. My vote 
would of course depend upon the word- 
ing of the particular bill and the amend- 
ments that are incorporated in it. Many 
times a catchy title is used on a bad bill, 
any many times important and far- 
reaching legislation is included in a bill 
with a label which does not describe it 
at all. In my final vote on these 12 pro- 
posals I shall be guided by the follow- 
ing principles: 

First. Labor-management laws: Fact- 
finding procedures alone will not settle 
anything; a compulsory 30-day cooling- 
off period without rules maintaining the 
status quo is merely a 30-day warming- 
up period in a labor dispute; the ground 
rules for labor-management disputes 
should give equal rights and require 
equal responsibilities from the parties; 
labor unions are now big business and 
their actions should be regulated by law 
in the public interest; no law should 
force a man to work, whether he is a la- 
borer or a businessman running a plant. 

Second. OPA: Price control and ra- 
tioning must be continued while essen- 
tial materials are short, but price ceilings 
should include cost of production and a 
reasonable profit for each item pro- 
duced. The President agrees that pro- 
duction is the greatest weapon against 
inflation, but he does not run OPA so as 
to secure production. No free man will 
willingly produce goods at a loss for very 
long. 

Third. “Full employment”: These words 
have been bandied about until they have 
lost any real significance. Everyone 
wants full employment in this country; 
no one has devised a bill that will guar- 
antee it. The Government cannot guar- 
antee full employment for everyone withe- 
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out forcing workers to take the jobs as- 


signed. No one wants this.~ The only 
place I ever saw where a government was 
guaranteeing full employment was a 
Nazi concentration camp. Neither the 
Senate nor the House versions will guar- 
antee employment for everyone. 

Fourth. Federal unemployment insur- 
ance: The proposals made to date will 
go far toward insuring more unemploy- 
ment in this countrv, when what we need 
is plans to insure more employment. 

Fifth. Discrimination in employment: 
We need a proper law to prevent this in 
many paris of the count.y. Congress 
has the duty to regulate fair employ- 
ment practices in :nterstate commerce. 

Sixth. Minimum wages: The Federal 
laws on this should carry the minimums 
required for a decent postwar stand- 
ard of living, not the present mini- 
mums based upon New Deal depression 
standards. 

Seventh. Comprehensive scientific re- 
search, not under political or military 
control, should be fostered by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Eighth. Peacetime conscription should 
not be adopted until we have at least 
asked other countries to agree with us 
to abandon it. 

Ninth. Socialized medical treatment 
under Federal regulations should not 
be adopted in this country. 

Tenth. No new salary scale for Fed- 
eral employees should be considered 
until the present swollen bureaucracy 
has been reduced; I have not noticed 
any alarming exodus of Federal em- 
ployees to private employment. 

Eleventh. The Presidential succession 
should be provided by a new law, in order 
to avoid any of the alarming possibilities 
we have faced in the past year. 

Twelfth. River valley development: 
Such projects as the St. Lawrence River 
Valley improvement should be financed 
by the sections which will benefit, not by 
those in other sections who will be 
directly injured by such developments. 

The same people who wrote me on the 
President’s message discussed a number 
of vital problems he did not mention, 
such as the Federal budget, the atomic 
bomb, the return of the USES to the 
States, the British loan, and demobiliza- 
tion. I hope the President will give us 
his views on these subjects in his mes- 
sage to Congress. 

Many of my correspondents have writ- 
ten me about congressional salaries. I 
believe that the next Congress should be 
a $15,000 Congress and we should provide 
for this by law; I do not believe that this 
is a $15,000 Congress, and we are not 
justified in paying this Congress on that 
basis. We should up-grade the next 
Congress and then let the people pick the 
Congressmen they wish to employ at the 
new rate. 

It is, of course, impossible in a single 
ratio talk, or a speech before Congress, 
for a President or a Congressman to 
cover all of the perplexing problems 
which face our country. Asingle speech, 
however, may reveal a trend of thinking. 
The President’s radio talk showed that 
he was seeking more executive power but 
was evading responsibility on many im- 
portant questions and was ignoring oth- 
ers. In this Congress my position will be 
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in general to limit executive powers; to 
give individuals as much freedom as pos- 
sible by limiting the powers of govern- 
ment over them; to protect the American 
way of solvent government and free en- 
terprise against the attacks made on it 
at home and abroad. 





A DAR Scholarship Rejected 
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OF CONNECTICUT 
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Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, on January 
12, 1946, the following story appeared 
under an AP date line in the Hartford 
Courant: 


WATERBURY SENIOR CLASS DECLINES AWARD 


OF DAR 


WaTErBuRY, January 11.—Seniors of Cros- 
by High School today voted, 150 to 80, to 
reject the annual Good Citizenship Pilgrim- 
age Award of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, 

Sixteen-year-old Carol Wall, who offered 
the motion, explained tonight that “we just 
didn’t think it was feasible to name a can- 
didate for a good citizenship award spon- 
sored by an organization which refused 
Negro musicians, Marion Anderson and Hazel 
Scott, permission to use Constitution Hall for 
concerts.” 


A few days later the following edi- 
torial appeared in the New York Times: 
A SCHOLARSHIP REJECTED 


Seniors of the Crosby High School at 
Waterbury, Conn., have voted to reject the 
Annual Good Citizenship Pilgrimage Award 
of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. The award is an interesting and use- 
ful one, consisting of a travel scholarship 
offered to a high-school representative from 
each State for a trip to historic American 
shrines. The reason given by a spokesman 
of the Waterbury students for their rejec- 
tion of the scholarship is that they “just 
didn’t think it was feasible to name a candi- 
date for a good citizenship award sponsored 
by an organization that refused Negro musi- 
cians permission to use Constitution Hall for 
concerts.” 

The point is honorably taken. Any tour 
of American shrines must lead the traveler 
to the homes or the working places of a 
number of historic figures, men and women, 
who labored with deep conviction and un- 
flagging effort to eliminate precisely that 
kind of discrimination which has been 
practiced in Constitution Hall. The ladies 
of the DAR are responsible for many good 
works. In this case, catering to an unworthy 
and unpatriotic prejudice, they have made 
a mistake which will haunt them until it 
has been corrected. 


In the meanwhile, I had written 16- 
year-old Carol Wall and her senior class 
the following letter, which I am sure 
refiects the opinions of many mothers 
and fathers in our State and of many 
DAR members in our Connecticut 
chapters: 

JANUARY 17, 1946. 
Miss Carnot WALL, 
Crosby High School, Waterbury, Conn. 

My Dear Carozt: I read in the Hartford 
Courant of January 11 that you offered a 
motion in behalf of the Crosby High School 





seniors to reject the annual Good Citizen- 
ship Pilgrimage Award of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution because they had 
refused Negro musicians permission to use 
Constitution Hall for concerts and that your 
motion carried by a vote of 150 to 80. 

I am writing to you and to the seniors who 
voted with you to tell you all how proud I 
was, when I read that, to be a Representative 
from your State. 

These are hours, all over the world, when 
the power of darkness is great—the darkness 
of hate. And this flower of evil blooms no- 
where so luxuriantly as in the soil of racial 
tension. Verbally we all condemn racial 
hatred. Actually too few of us do anything 
about it. An act of positive affirmation of 
love and brotherhood in racial matters is 
sufficiently rare that it shines like a bright 
light in a naughty world. It is all the more 
beautiful—and astonishing—when such an 
act is done by mere boys and gitls in high 
school, for we adults are often—too often— 
told these days that the younger generation 
takes no interest in the profound questions 
which lie at the root of the world’s unhappi- 
ness, that they care for nothing but “good 
times,” movies, and “jive.” By your brave 
action you have certainly disproved that 
proposition. If there be but 20 high schools 
in America where the pupils feel as you do, 
I shall never again despair for the future of 
our country. 

It seems to me that by condemning the 
action of the Washington board of the DAR 
in discriminating against artists on a strictly 
color line, you have twice earned a good- 
citizenship award. But this second time you 
have earned it from 15,000,000 colored peo- 
ple, and many more millions of white people. 
And, believe me, you have earned it, too, from 
many a truly patriotic Daughter of the Amer- 
ican Revolution who feels just as you do, but 
cannot make herself vocal, or prevail upon 
the reactionary leadership of the Washington 
board. As you know, we in Connecticut have 
many liberal DAR chapters—the Fairfield, 
Bridgeport, and Stamford chapters have all 
protested, just as you have. 

Fundamentally why do they protest: For 
the same reason that you do. First, because 
it is ungodly to abuse, look down, condemn, 
or discriminate against any human being 
only because of the color of his skin. “Love 
thy neighbor as thyself” is the second com- 
mandment handed to Moses. Indeed, the 
Golden Rule is the first rule of 10 of the 
11 great religions of the world. And for 
those of us who are true Christians, it is 
painful indeed to imagine what our dear 
Lord would say to many of our most respect- 
able citizens in the U. S. A. who dare call 
themselves Christians today, if He were to 
come again. He would be very angry, I think, 
at the way they treat the Negroes, the most 
dispossessed, ill-treated, and abused of our 
population. He might say in condemning 
them, “Forasmuch as you have done it unto 
the least of these, my brethren, you have 
done it unto Me.” 

Yes, many older people—far too many—in 
America today forget that what made Amer- 
ica the greatest and strongest and happiest 
of nations, what Abraham Lincoln called the 
last best hope of mankind, was that our whole 
political “ideology” was based on this partic- 
ularly Christian precept of all men being 
created equal in the eyes of God and, there- 
fore, entitled on earth to equality of oppor- 
tunity to develop to the best of their capaci- 
ties. 

But you have remembered, Carol. You 
have not forgotten. You have behaved and 
thought as I would have been proud to have 
my own daughter do. So to you and the 150 
who have stood by the best and truest in our 
Nation, greetings. And greetings, too, to the 
parents and teachers, and the community of 
Waterbury which built such character in you. 

Tomorrow, America belongs to you. 

Cordially yours, 
CiarE BootHe Lucs. 
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Sees Menace in Our State Department 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. HESS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 18, 1946 


Mr. HESS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in th. Recorp, I 
include the following newspaper article: 


Sees Menace > ~ Our State DEPARTMENT—-CAN 
A GROUP OP OBSCURE 2ROFESSIONAL DIPLO- 
MATS CONTROL THE NATION? 


(By Upton Close) 


Our Republic is faced with a new and ter- 
rible menace, creeping silently upon our peo- 
ple and our atomic-somb fodder and our 
wealth, and no one is utting a stop ‘o it 
thus far. It is a menace of a sort which has 
never before threatened us of this Republic 
of the United States of America, and because 
our Congressmen and people have never 
known such : thing before and are so un- 
used to it, they scarcely comprehend that it 
exists, or, comprehending, know what to do 
about it. 

It is the menace of control of this Nation— 
throwing of its wealth and manpower in any 
direction at all, controlling the value of its 
money, determining its foreign obligations 
and involvements and future wars—by a 
small, undistinguished, obscure, almost hid- 
den group of professional diplomats in our 
State Department. 

Under the guise of putting civil authority 
and state policy above military rule, this 
little, hidden group took control of United 
States men and wealth and interests and 
policies away from Eisenhower and the 
United States Army in Europe. Now, under 
the slogan that “Generals are made to obey 
orders” this brazen, hidden group moves to 
take control of United States soldiers and 
sailors of occupation and of United States 
policies and wealth and destiny in Asia away 
from MacArthur and the United States Army 
in Asia. 

The citizens of the United States agree that 
civil rule and authority must stand over 
military rule. The Constitution says so. 
But it does not say that a privately inter- 
communicating, small, hidden, obscure, dip- 
lomatic clique of clerks and diplomats in our 
State Department, running away with things 
because a baffled and amiable man is in the 
White House, and an inexperienced and lost 
man is in the chair of Secretary of State. 
shall take charge and order about our great- 
est and wisest generals. 


BYRNES MELTS 4 PROBLEM 


The extent to which the Secretary of State 
is lost within his own Department and the 
complete lack of discipline and direction 
there has been admitted in two recent de- 
plorable incidents. First, when General 
Hurley returned and resigned in anger at 
the needling he was getting from a State 
Department clique, supported by a few rad)- 
cals in Congress, Secretary. of State Byrnes 
admitted publicly that he did not know what 
it was all about. He had to either fire his 
State Department culprits or back them up 
So in a half-hearted way he backed them 
up without, however, actually clearing them 
of the charges made against them or repri- 
manding Under Secretaries and clerks for 
acting in so impudent and totally untradi- 
tional a manner toward an Ambassador and 
special representative of the President him- 
self. 

The second case appears to be even more 
flagrant, but only because it is more plain 
and simple for the public to understand. 
Actually, similar things happened over and 
over again in the case of Hurley. But this 
second and flagrant case illustrates so clearly 








the Marxist tactics now used by little fellows 
in the State Department to put tacks under 
big men whom they want out of their way! 


“GET MACARTHUR” 


The all-consuming ambition of these little 
fellows backed by all the Marxists in Amer- 
ica and in the world today is: “Get Mac- 
Arthur!” Soa little guy named Blake hired 
from the taxpayer's money for State Depart- 
ment Public Relations—a hangover of the 
discredited OWI—gives out that General 
MacArthur had been conferred with about 
the limitation of his authority in Japan. 
The intent was to put the general in the 
wrong whether he let the lie pass or whether 
he challenged it, the hope being that if he 
did challenge it the general would get mad 
and blow up, as Hurley had done. 

But when General MacArthur kept his 
dignity and temper, and likewise his job, and 
the little publicist in the State Department 
was revealed for the fact-twister that he was 
(and that the inner group bossing him 
wanted him to be), Secretary of State James 
Byrnes again ducked from under the re- 
sponsibilities of a man over men and said in 
effect that the general had spoken the truth, 
that he had not been consulted—then 
Byrnes backed up the clique which had lied 
quoting their very language: “Why should he 
be consulted, anyway?” 

Now, as an ordinary American citizen who 
never had anything to do with diplomacy, 
you can understand the unlimited capacity 
for wickedness, loss of prestige, and damage 
that can come out of a foreign office being 
run like this. 

What we hav~ now is a weakling at the top 
with the most unbelievable clique-bureauc- 
racy running him, or running around him. 
This department, originally the mildest in 
our Federal Government, now becomes the 
strongest and most arrogant, actually swing- 
ing the Nation (a tail swinging the dog), 
operating its own propagarda services inde- 
pendent of any editing, forming its own na- 
tional and international spy services, pledg- 
ing us to unlimited expenses abroad, arrang- 
ing our future alliances and wars, and daring 
now to go the final limit of reacning out to 
control cur so-be-unified military services 
under the formula: “Generals exist to take 
orders.” 

This is a more impudent and arrogant de- 
velopment of bureaucracy than ever took 
place in Czarist Russia. 

I wonder if Congressmen realize that Con- 
gress must take a hand? Ask your Congress- 
man. 

If not, one of our great political parties 
must take a hand. General MacArthur, in 
spite of being a general—for which the Amer- 
ican people gladly forgive him—may be much 
more on the beam of American statesmanship 
as we, the people of America want it, than 
the hidden, brazen, obscure clique of Acheson 
and Lattimore in the ugly building off the 
end of the White House offices in Washington. 





Protest of Exportation of Lumber 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 18, 1946 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
am protesting the exportation of lumber 
irom the United States to foreign coun- 
tries and have demanded that the State 
Department investigate and curtail this 
exportation in view of the shortage of 
lumber in this country for the building 
of civilian homes for returning service- 
men and their families. 
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This is a ridiculous situation which the 
State Department should immediately 
investigate and curtail. The inadequate 
housing facilities in the Los Angeles area 
and, in fact, in general on the Pacific 
coast, is alarming and serious largely due 
to the shortage of lumber. A thorough 
investigation and a curtailment of the 
exportation of lumber from this country 
in the face of the serious lack of housing 
is essential at this time. 

Solution of the housing shortage is one 
of the problems of first importance 
among those facing the Nation during 
this critical reconversion period, and 
every effort must be exerted to provide 
adequate housing for the returning vet- 
erans and their families. New houses 
must be built, and all materials essential 
to construction of homes should be made 
available for use in the United Siates 
now. 





Surplus Property 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 18, 1946 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, when 
the committee was considering amend- 
ments to the surplus-property bill, the 
Surplus Property Administrator admit- 
ted that ome group advocated the de- 
struction of surplus property on the the- 
ory that it should not be permitted to 
come in competition with goods to be 
manufactured here at home. Another 
group thought it should be sold and dis- 
posed of before new goods could come 
on the market. I agreed with the latter 
theory, but apparently valuable material 
is still being destroyed. 

I quote from a letter from overseas: 


If you folks could only see what is being 
dumped into the ocean here. Brand new 
Ford engines and Packard motors not even 
uncrated as yet. Motors that haven’t been 
even so much as touched yet. They are 
dumping all kinds of things such as boxes of 
rifles, bayonets (I picked up one), ammuni- 
tion, radio equipment of all kinds, and a lot 
of other technical equipment. 

I'm O. K. and enjoying this trip so don’t 
worry about me, just Keep on writing. I 
don't know when all of it will catch up with 
me but it will. I’m down to a $1.06 s~ I will 
have to borrow a couple of bucks from the 
chief. I “need a dollar for a haircut and 
I have to get some more air-mail stamps. 
We haven't received any checks from Frisco, 
so that is the reason that all of us are nearly 


broke. We haven't been paid in nearly 2 
months. It’s one way to save some money, 
though. Have you been receiving my 


monthly bond or not? I believe that is all 
the news for now. 


Permit me also to quote from a letter 
received from the mother of an overseas 
serviceman: 


Another thing I want to mention is the 
inquiry about Army waste that is going on. 
Those Senators are wasting their time and 
the public’s money by going to investigate 
now. The reason I say so is that I have a 
son in Hawaii and he kept writing of dump- 
ing truckloads of stuff over the cliff. Once 
he said they were condemning so many 
trucks that he wasn’t sure whether it was 
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best to unload his load, or just drive the 





whole thing over. After censorship was re- 
moved, I asked him if it was the debris from 
Pearl Harbor that they were working on, 
and he said they were destroying Army 
trucks that $50 worth of repair would make 
worth $500 anywhere, and the day he wrote 
they were cutting up Army jeeps, amphibious, 
that had never even been uncrated. Later 
he wrote that there had been a reporter there 
who had written up their activities and that 
it caused enough of a stink—I am quoting 
his words—so that they had stopped destroy- 
ing them and were selling to civilians in- 
stead. So you see the investigators will not 
be able to find anything wrong now, and 
naturally will think that there never was 
any waste. 





The Heat Will Backfire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DWIGHT L. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 18, 1946 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial by Hon. Carl Hanton, editor of the 
Fort Myers News-Press, Fort Myers, Fla., 
of Saturday, January 5, 1946: 

THE HEAT WILL BACKFIRE 


In calling upon the American people to put 
the heat on Congress, President Truman is 
asking for something that won’t do his pro- 
gram any good. The great mass of unorgan- 
ized and inarticulate citizens, to whom he 
appeals, are by no means in favor of the bills 
he wants passed. In fact they are against 
several of them and in applying the heat he 
is in danger of inciting an explosive backfire. 

Prominent in this class is the rocking-chair 
money measure (pay for not working) which 
the President calls unemployment compensa- 
tion. After he had asked for immediate pas- 
sage of that bill Mr. Truman accused Con- 
gress of damaging delay in failing to act. 
There has been no damage. No one is suffer- 
ing because of failure to draw $25 a week for 
not working, as he recommends. Jobs pay- 
ing more than that are going begging all over 
the country. 

Another bill which the President is wrong 
in thinking an overwhelming mass of our 
citizens favor is the so-called Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Commission (FEPC) proposal. 
Under this measure Federal authority would 
force employers to hire Negroes, Jews, or other 
racial and religious groups in the proportion 
which they bear to the population of a given 
community. Thus in Fort Myers, if the pop- 
ulation were one-fourth colored, one out of 
four employees in every store and office would 
have to be a Negro if the FEPC Government 
agency decided there were that many quali- 
fied applicants. And up in New York’s Har- 
lem a Negro dance hall would have to engage 
@ proportionate number of white girls as 
hostesses in order to be legal. 

The President also thinks that the public 
is in favor of his full employment bill to 
the extent of providing Government work for 
everybody who can’t get jobs at the 30 per- 
cent pay increase the CIO is seeking. The 
American people want full production with 
steady work at good pay, but as far as the 
Government taking over strikers at the wages 
they demand, the answer is “no.” 

The President is right in saying the people 
want something done to end strikes but he 
admits that -the fact-finding bill which he is 
sponsoring won’t do that. He assures labor 
that it won’t stop strikes and he agrees that 
employers can’t be compelled to produce at 
wages they think will ruin them. It won't 
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do any harm to know the facts but Mr. 
Truman admits that the Government already 
has them—-through the OPA, the War Pro- 
duction Board, the Income Tax Bureau, De- 
partment of Commerce reports, and from a 
multitude of other forms which business 
firms have been required to furnish. 

When the heat goes on, what will the 
people of this district tell Congressman 
Rocers and what will the people of Florida 
tell Senators PrerPper and ANDREWS? They 
will say they want strikes ended by provid- 
ing for the open shop which is what they 
voted for overwhelmingly wen the question 
was put up to them in an election referen- 
dum. As to the PEPC, which the President 
complains has been blocked in committee by 
“a small handful of Congressmen,” they will 
say that’s the place to keep it and that if 
it ever gets out ‘hey will expect Senators 
PEepPpeR and ANDREWS to join Senator BILEo 
and other southern Members in filibustering 
it to death. 

The rocking chair money bill, says Mr. 
Truman, is “locked up in the Ways and 
Means Committee and will remain locked up 
unless the people of United £tates insist that 
it be reported out.” ‘f Florida Senators and 
Congressmen ask their constituents what to 
do about that the answer will be that $25 
a week is too much at any time for doing 
nothing, and that anything a week in un- 
employment compensation is too much with 
jobs as plentiful as they are now. 

Congressmen elsewhere in the country have 
been hearing about the same thing from the 
‘“wnorganized and inarticulate mass of the 
people.” The country undoubtedly agrees 
with President Truman’s objectives of full 
production, full employment at good wages, 
and ro strikes. But they don’t by any means 
agree with the methods he advocates to 
achieve these results. Congress has the 
popular side of that and if the heat goes 
on it will be to steam up 0] _osition to the 
President’s program. 





Jurisdictional Difficulties 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 18, 1946 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, another jurisdictional labor dis- 
pute seriously threatens the food pro- 
ducing and processing industries in 
California. Perishable crops will not 
wait while labor organizations settle 
their differences. I have appealed to the 
Secretary of Labor and to the National 
Labor Relations Board to bring about a 
prompt settlement of the dispute referred 
to in the following communication. I 
commend this letter to the attention of 
my colleagues as it emphasizes the need 
for taking prompt action to prevent 
jurisdictional strikes, sympathy strikes, 
and secondary boycotts. 

OAKLAND, Catir., January 5, 1946. 
To All Agricultural Interests of Central and 
Northern California: 

A situation of gravest importance to your 
future economic welfare has arisen in Cali- 
fornia, which, if not promptly solved, will 
surely tend to result in the loss of the bulk 
of your 1946 fruit and vegetable crops. 

Your help is urgently needed in aiding to 
solve it. 

The trouble stems from a jurisdictional 
labor dispute between CIO Food, Tobacco, 
Agricultural, and Allied Workers Union of 


America and the A. F. of L. Cannery Workers’ 
Union, which is affiliated with the Interna- 
tional Teamsters, who control trucking and 
hauling. 

In the past 60 days this jurisdictional war- 
fare has resulted in “quickie” strikes and 
picket lines at six food-processing plants. 
Similar work stoppages are expected to oc- 
cur in the near future throughout the can- 
ning areas of the whole State, and all indica- 
tions point to universal job action when 
spring canning gets under way. 

There is no issue of wages, hours, or work- 
ing conditions involved. The issue is simply 
which of the above unions shall have juris- 
diction over the men and women working in 
canneries. 

The time is fast approaching when growers 
will seek contracts for their crops from the 
canners. But so serious is the situation at 
the moment that every canner is at a loss 
to know just what quantity of these crops 
he will be able to process in 1946. 

Recognizing this situation, C. P. & G. 
already has addressed an urgent appeal to 
the California delegation in Congress seek- 
ing its support in demanding of the appro- 
priate governmental agencies in Washington, 
D. C.. that they take action now to settle 
the controversy rather than wait until the 
height of the canning season, when job ac- 
tio: on a State-wide basis would halt canning 
and result in the loss of tremendous quanti- 
ties of fruits and vegetables. 

The history of the jurisdictional dispute 
is briefly: 

1. Most canneries are operating under an 
agreement with the A. F. of L. Cannery Work- 
ers’ Union, affiliated with the AFL Teamsters’ 
Union. The expiration date of this working 
contract being March 1, 1946. 

2. Last October the NLRB ordered an elec- 
tion among cannery employees to determine 
which union (CIO or AFL) they wished to 
represent them on and after March 1, 1946. 

8. The CIO polled the largest number of 
votes but has not yet been certified as having 
secured a majority of the votes cast. 

4. The CIO, believing it has a clear man- 
date to organize cannery workers without 
waiting until March, is trying to do so and 
is encouraging workers to resign from the 
A. F. of L. Union. 

5. The A. F. of L., holding the contract un- 
til March 1946, is insisting that these work- 
ers operating under it, pay A. F. of L. dues and 
generally abide by the terms of it. The 
A. F. of L. is also challenging the legality of 
the entire election, including any certifica- 
tion of the CIO under it. 

6. The canners, ordered by the NLRB to 
abide by the terms of the aforesaid contract 
until its expiration date, are caught between 
the conflicting factions. If they accede to 
the demands of the AFL and fire any worker 
on demand of the A. F. of L., they are im- 
mediately charged with unfair labor prac- 
tices by the CIO and continuing pay is de- 
manded for each discharged worker. If they 
refuse to fire the employee, work stoppages 
result or, as in two cases, plants are picketed 
by the Teamsters’ Union and hauling in and 
out ceases. 

Because it is clear to us that the instances 
mentioned above are merely the skirmishes 
which precede open warfare, we have asked 
the California delegation, whose names, dis- 
tricts, and addresses appear on the opposite 
side of this page, to intercede with Paul M. 
Herzog, Chairman of the NLRB, and Edgar 
L. Warren, Director of the United States Con- 
ciliation Service and urge them to act now 
in bringing the warring factions together 
with a view to ending this inter-union war- 
fare. 

In support of this action we are urging 
you, who are so vitally concerned in having 
peace and harmony restored in the canning 
industry, to write or wire both Senators and 
the Congressmen in your district, or any 
Congressman you may know in the delega- 
tion, and impress upon them the seriousness 
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of the situation from your point of view and 
urge their immediate intercession. 
Yours sincerely, 
CaLirorNia PrRocrssorks aND GRow- 
ERs, INc. 
By J. W. Bristow, Secretary-Treasurer. 





A Congressman’s Mail 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARION T. BENNETT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 18, 1946 


Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, my office daily receives on the 
average a large amount of correspond- 
ence from the district of 11 counties and 
288,840 people I represent. Just yester- 
day my office sent out 116 personal replies 
and 83 form replies to communications 
from my district. Since the President in 
his recent fireside chat asked people to 
write their Congressmen expressing their 
views on his legislative -proposals, the 
additional mail received as a result of 
that appeal has been negligible. In 
point I extend as a part of my remarks 
the following editorial from the Spring- 
field (Mo.) Leader and Press of January 
15, 1946: 


A CONGRESSMAN’S MAIL 


During the full week after which President 
Truman made a radio appeal to the people 
to put pressure on their Congressmen, our 
own Congressman MARION BENNETT received 
only 29 letters prompted by the President’s 
request. at 

Which, in his regular report to his con- 
stituents, he opines, “isy’t much of a re- 
sponse” coming from “125,800 citizens who 
voted in the race for Congress in the Sixth 
District in 1944.” 

There could be several reasons why a man 
wouldn't write to his Congressman when the 
President asked him to. He might not agree 
with the President, or might just not like 
him. It might be sheer indifference. He 
might simply feel that it wouldn’t do a bit 
of good. 

And then he might feel that his Congress- 
man was doing all right without any advice 
from him, and trust him to keep up with 
things and act accordingly on his own best 
judgment. 

It is our guess that this last reason ac- 
counts for a good many Ozarkians not 
bothering to write their Congressman, both 
in our own and our neighboring districts. 
They have confidence in them to do the right 
thing anyway. 

Mr. BENNETT interestingly reports that 
even of the 29 who did write him at the 
President’s request, a majority—17—were 
against the President’s program and the 
others were for it only with qualifications. 

And he makes this further report on that 
week’s mail: 

Bulk of comment centered on the fact- 
finding proposal for labor disputes. It was 
favored by 12 writers; 17 objected to it and 
suggested stronger alternatives. Some 
writers in both categories expressed fear 
that fact finding by political appointees 
could be used as a blackjack on management 
and suggested labor’s books should be 
opened, too. Others asked how it could stop 
strikes and if there was not socialistic dan- 
ger in Government trying to fix wages in 
peacetime. A few pointed out the President 
still has all his war powers to stop strikes 
by Government taking over plants or unions 
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and suggested that if he was not going to 
use such broad powers Congress should take 
them away from him; 24 letters expressed 
hope the labor crisis would quickly be re- 
solved in such a way as to stimulate home 
construction, clothing, auto, and household 
appliance manufacture. 

Listed in order of frequency commented 
upon unfavorably were the following presi- 
dential proposals, some of them not men- 
tioned in his fireside chat: Loans to Great 
Britain and Russia, $25 unemployment com- 
pensation weekly for 26 weeks annually, 
peacetime military conscription, continua- 
tion of wartime controls, a permanent Fair 
Employment Practices Committee with power 
to fine or send to jail any employer who re- 
fuses to hire a job applicant on basis of race, 
creed, or color, full employment bill promis- 
ing Government jobs to all unable to work 
elsewhere—new WPA, Missouri Valley Au- 
thority, and increased immigration of 
refugees. 

Most letters were thoughtful and helpful. 
Only one was of the “Dear Sir, you cur, yours 
in haste and anger,” variety. It simply said, 
“You and Congress stink.” 

Mr. BENNETT adds, “Letters from those with 
informed opinions are still welcome.” 





This Strike Period Is a Good Time for 
Congress To Keep Cool 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 18, 1946 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial appearing 
ir. the Baltimore Sun, Baitimore, Md., on 
Monday, January 14. 1946: 


THIS STRIKE PERIOD IS A GOOD TIME FOR CONGRESS 
TO KEEP COOL 


A geod many Americans will be on strike 
when the Congress reconvenes. The strike of 
a good many more Americans will be im- 
minent. This situation is likely to try the 
tempers and the judgments of the returning 
legislators, It will be well for the country 
if the legislators keep their heads and avoid 
repressive and inflammatory legislation. 

The first step toward keeping one’s head 
in or out of Congress is a broad understand- 
ing of the issues. In the broad the issues 
posed by the strike situation are not com- 
plex. Thus in the Wagner Act we have taken 
a whole range of employee conduct out from 
under managerial control. Unquestionably 
this was a good thing, though the law has 
been abused. But further, and without direct 
legislative interference with management 
we have widened the workman’s powers as 
against Management and the community in 
general. This we have done by exempting 
workmen from a whole series of laws to 
which the rest of us are subject. 

The result has been that union bargaining 
power has equalled or surpassed that of 
management. That the collision of equal 
powers results in deadlock is an elementary 
proposition in social physics. Nobody pros- 
pers when industry is deadlocked. The Con- 
gress must study ways and means for making 
deadlocks less likely. 

There are two ways of doing this. Having 
given the unions special privilege, the coun- 
try can now maintain the special privilege 
but pyramid on top of it new special and 
aiscriminatory laws limiting the special 
Privilege, Or it can simply undo the special 
Privilege itself and return workmen to the 


simple equality before the law, which is all 
any of the rest of us desire. 

If Congress tries to deal with union priv- 
ilege by retaining it but then trying to limit 
it by new special laws, it will run into one 
formidable obstacle. For it will find that you 
can’t discipline a union as such because a 
union is not a firm and stable entity. To 
demand by law, for instance, that a union 
hold its workers to the terms of a contract 
it fatuous. For as the Ford unit of the CIO- 
UAW has just confessed, the union cannot 
control its workers that well. 

If new special laws penalizing unions as 
such won’t work because the unions don’t 
afford a firm and stable target on which such 
laws can be brought to bear, then the alter- 
native method of control must be examined. 
In this method of control Congress would 
not look to the unions to control their peo- 
ple; it would look to those people them- 
selves as individuals, in the historic spirit of 
the Anglo-American law that all individuals 
have equal rights but no more than equal 
rights before the law. 

If Congress takes this view of the matter 
it will bring organized workmen back under 
the antitrust laws. It will bring them back 
under the antiracketeering laws. It will do 
what it can—which, under our constitutional 
system, isn’t much—in exhorting local police 
everywhere to bring organized workmen back 
under the local laws against blockade of the 
public ways, against terrorism and its threat, 
against mayhem, mob rule in general and in 
all its infinite manifestations. 

The beauty of such a program is that it 
would have no novelties. It would rest on 
the simple and self-evident truth that a mob 
is a mob, even though the members wear 
union buttons; that assault is assault, even 
if the weapon used is a baseball bat on which 
a union placard has been tacked; that a re- 
straint of trade is a restraint of trade, even 
if a union leader has commanded it. 

For if you look through the wave of strikes 
to their realities—if, so to speak, you pierce 
the veil of unionism which masks and ob- 
scures the factual situation, you will see that 
over and above the legitimate right of free 
men to strike what the country faces is a 
kind of blockading insurrection by a very 
small but strategically placed minority of its 
people. The ways of dealing with that kind 
of situation are as old as our form of govern- 
ment. And even thoughtful union people 
would probably agree that it was better to 
apply old and tried remedies for ancient 
abuses than to pile new and special discrim- 
inations against unions on top of unwise 
discriminations in their favor. 





The Road Ahead 


EATENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 21, 1946 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address delivered by me at Colum- 
bia University on January 14, 1946: 


Over in London, battered and scarred from 
what must be the last war if mankind is to 
survive, representatives of the peoples of the 
world are sitting in conference, dedicated to 
the principle that in the future arguments 
between nations are to be solved, not by 
throwing atomic bombs at each other, but 
around a council table 

At this conference, for the first time in 
history, the conferees represent the people 
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of the participating countries—not just gov- 
ernments. 

They are acting under a charter which 
opens with the words: 

“We, the people ‘of the United Na- 
ma: * F 

These words were modeled upon the open- 
ing words of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

At that conference in London the United 
States faces a challenge. For upon the prin- 
ciple of our Constitution is based what must 
be the first practical, working international 
organization for permanent peace and order 
in «he world. The challenge the United 
States must accept is to furnish positive, 
generous, courageous leadership 

Our responsibility to furnish that kind 
of leadership is infinitely increased because 
here in our country was first developed the 
devilish weapon with which man is em- 
powered to destroy himself utterly. 

The scientists give us 5 short years in 
which to save ourselves and the world—5 
short years at the end of which, no matter 
how carefully we guard the secret, no matter 
how noble our motives, other nations will 
have developed their own atomic bombs, 
if by going on making them behind a wall 
of secrecy ourselves we encourage them to, 
and the race of death will be on. 

We built the first atomic bomb in the 
scientific race of all time, which was to decide 
whether the peoples of the world should be 
free. Now the necessity is to end wars— 
forever. 

Five short years—we have left ourselves 
vory, very little time. Each day, each hour 
eats away that precious time—so little time 
allotted for doing the job, of furnishing the 
leadership that must make of the United 
Nations Organization a living, working 
reality. 

Five years in which we must build out of 
the present infant United Nations Organiza- 
tion, a world government capable of out- 
lawing wars and the causes of wars. Five 
years in a world in which, from the dawn 
of Christianity from which our own democ- 
racy stemmed, it took nearly 2,000 years for 
our democracy to develop. Five years in 
which to project ourselves 1,000 years in ma- 
turity, in understanding, in social develop- 
ment. 

We have special responsibility to meet the 
challenge for leadership in this hour, for 
the dream of world cooperation to stop 
wars was born with Woodrow Wilson and ma- 
tured in the heart and mind of Franklin 
Roosevelt. 

To meet that challenge we must be gen- 
erous. It will take generosity. It will take 
greatness—greatness from all of us. 

What is greatness? What is it made of? 
I can only say what I think it is, the simple 
rule that we were taught in childhood—the 
Golden Rule. Now has come the time in 
the history of mankind when we must obey 
that rule or perish. 

I am not talking about philosophy. I 
am not talking about some abstract theory 
that “x” equals “m”. I am talking about 
practicing justice. I am talking about act- 
ing fairly, each one of us, in our daily lives. 


Not when it suits us, not when it just hap- 
pens to be convenient, not when it costs us 
nothing, but every day—every day in the 
year—whether it is easy or hard 


Living the Golden Rule means that every- 
thing we do, everything we say, everything 
we think, everything we desire affects other 
persons’ lives because in the kind of world we 


live in they usually have a share in it some- 
where. It means sitting in daily judgment 
upon ourselves, upon our own acts. It 
means following a course because it is right. 

It is as simple as that But it will take 
everything we have—as individuals, as 
nation—to live it Men hasn't been able t 
so far, down through the ag But he’ ot 
todoit now. It’s the onl; 
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It demands self-discipline in the interest 
of others, self-discipline that prevents you 
from running beserk, the prey of your own 
desires. Down through history a few indi- 
viduals have lived it. It is the quality we 
cherished in them, the quality we remember. 

Now we must practice it, not only rarely as 
individuais, but we must all practice it col- 
lectively as a nation. 

It’s not just a question of morals now. 
a question of survival. 

We must live not only in our own commu- 
nities, but in a world community with seeing 
eyes and living hearts, sensitive to the yearn- 
ings and the dreams that help men to grow, 
sensitive to the needs that must be fulfilled 
if men are to be kept healthy. 

This is the stuff of which greatness is 
made—in a man or in a peopie. 

It is this quality that is talked about long 
after men are gone. It is this quality that 
men write poems and sing about. It is this 
quality that people respond to. It is this 
quality that builds faith and hope, that in- 
spires trust, that makes men feel that their 
future is sometimes safer in another’s hands 
than in their own. 

And this is true, not only of men, but of 
nations. 

Twelve months ago we had in this coun- 
try—the whole world had—a leader who had 
that greatness. It was he who showed us the 
way. It was he who laid the foundations for 
the friendships we must now husband. It 
was he who designed the machinery which we 
now have to build upon. 

Yes; we now have the machinery set up 
through which the peoples of the world can 
work together. We now have world-wide en- 
dorsement of the principle of working to- 
gether. But that won’t hold us together. 
Only a deep and true understanding of the 
rights of all, regardless of color or religion or 
nationality, will do that. 

We are greatly fortunate in this hour that 
it was given to Franklin Roosevelt to under- 
stand that the continuing, long time preser- 
vation of our rights depends upon the preser- 
vation of the rights of others. 

You can’t go out into the community and 
preach one kind of living and practice some- 
thing else at home. Sooner or later you will 
be found out. In world affairs it is no differ- 
ent. You can’t preach peace and fair dealing 
to other nations while everybody tries to 
cut everybody else’s throat at home. 

That was the wisdom, the greatness of 
Franklin Roosevelt. And because of it, he 
left us a priceless heritage—the trust and 
confidence of the peoples of the earth. Let 
us pray that we do not fritter that heritage 
away, that we use it wisely. 

Franklin Roosevelt led us to practice at 
home what he preached abroad. Not only 
did he talk about raising the living standards 
of two-thirds of the people of the world who 
are undernourished, but he fought continu- 
ously to focus attention upon and to raise 
the living standards of the one-third of our 
people, poorly fed, poorly clothed, poorly 
housed. 

He not only talked about an international 
agricultural food committee that would help 
to bring scientific advances in agricultural 
production to backward peoples of the world, 
but he built and developed farm security and 
rural electrification programs to bring those 
scientific advantages to our own farmers. 

People believed this man when he talked of 
bringing order into international finance and 
banking, because he had already done it at 
home by outlawing the reckless manipulation 
of little people’s money on the stock ex- 
change, by regulating the banks and insur- 
ing the savings of small depositors. 

He was listened to when he talked about 
an international organization to aid educa- 
tion the world over, for he had fought for 
Federal aid to education here at home. 

Equality of opportunity for all peoples 
meant something when Franklin Roosevelt 
talked about it, for he established, when he 


It’s 
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first became President, the principle of equal- 
ity of opportunity for all, regardless of color 
or race or religion, anc carried it out in the 
WPA, NYA, Farm Security Administration, 
selective-service laws, and the establishment 
of the FEPC. And with the Navy that he 
loved so much, he battled the issue out, in- 
sisting that Negroes be given the right to 
serve as fighting men as well as servants. 

The little peoples of the world were willing 
to accept his invitation to find a road they 
could travel together. They trusted him to 
design the plan for their future security, for 
had he not fought the wage-hour fight, the 
battle that was waged and won so that those 
who were defenseless and powerless unor- 
ganized workers could have some protection? 

He didn’t have to tell the little people of 
the outside world, whether it was in China 
or South America, Europe or Africa, that he 
was their true friend, for the TVA was built 
on the basic conception that water in the 
great rivers belongs to all the people, and 
that all the neople should share in the power 
that can be generated by it. 

Freedom of speech, freedom of religion, 
freedom from want, freedom from fear— 
these were ringing words to the world, be- 
cause they were spoken by a man who un- 
derstood their meaning—and everybody knew 
it. For had he not waged a lifelong battle 
against want and economic fear? 

It was he who conceived the social-security 
plan in all its magnificence. It was he who 
sought to lift the burden of fear from the 
unemployed, the widowed, the sick, the aged. 
It was he who understood and made us see 
that in the complicated, mechanized age in 
which we live, we cannot go blithely on our 
way, unmindful, when men and women are 
out of jobs; that the widowed and the or- 
phaned should be given something more 
than society’s charity; that when a person 
is sick or injured he should not and cannot 
be abandoned; that when a man gets too 
old to work he cannot be thrown aside like 
an old coat for which you have no more use. 

With the social-security program, Franklin 
Roosevelt took us out of the jungle. It was 
he who believed that housing must become 
a Federal concern when millions of our peo- 
ple were found to be wretchedly housed or 
not housed at all, because he knew what in- 
tolerable living conditions mean, not only in 
family terms, but ultimately in terms of the 
community and the wor!”. 

Such a man could talk about the health of 
the world community because he had gotten 
down to the grass roots of the health of his 
own country. 

We no longer have Franklin Roosevelt with 
us, but as we take our place at that confer- 
ence table, the most powerful nation in the 
world, with all the responsibility that that 
places upon us, we have the record which we 
will need to draw upon, that record we made 
under his leadership. 

Let us examine ourselves as we embark on 
this new adventure. 

In a very short time—25 years—we have 
become a world power. To carry the respon- 
sibility that goes with that power we shail 
have to mature. We shall have to grow up. 

In the 5 years that are given us to work out 
our salvation we have three alternatives. We 
might, of course, go out and kill off everybody 
else, suddenly, without warning. But we 
won't do that. We're not that kind of people. 

Or we might just go along indifferent to the 
worries and problems of the rest of the world, 
hopeful that no one will take it into their 
head to wipe us out suddenly in the night. 
We cannot afford to do this. We are too vul- 
nerable and would be the first target of any 
aggressor nation if we have been so foolish 
as to allow an aggressor nation to develop. 

Our third alternative is to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of leadership that our position 
of power and wealth has placed upon us and 
supply leadership in the building of a world 
community. 

First of all, we no longer can afford the 
luxury of going on thoughtless, groundless, 





periodical emotional sprees against any mem. 
ber of the United Nations Organization. We 
must remember that we have to live with 
these nations around the council table in 
close daily contact. We have to work and 
build together. Finally, we really don’t know 
one another very well, and until we do, until 
there is the kind of confidence between the 
nations of the world as there is between our 
United States of America, we must be espe- 
cially watchful that our criticisms are at all 
times based on fact. That our criticism is 
constructive, not destructive—friendly, not 
hateful. 

It is our privilege to disapprove of things 
our friends do, of course, but in this atomic 
age in which we live it is our duty to search 
for the causes of these actions, not just to 
criticize, and always to examin: our own po- 
sition to see if we are in any way responsible 
for these causes. And if we are, to correct 
our own position. If we are not at fault, to 
go to the root of the trouble and present a 
dynamic, positive, equitable solution. 

Part of growing up is to be realistic. Great 
Britain, Russia, and the United States must 
Stay closely and harmoniously united if the 
world organization is to work—if we are to 
benefit from these 5 years of grace. 

Growing up, then, certainly means that 
we explore every possible avenue to better 
relations between ourselves and these two 
sister nations as fundamental to the working 
out of all other relations in the world. 

To begin with, I think it is far from ma- 
ture to think that the British and the Rus- 
sians, after what tuey have been through, are 
any less desirous of peace than we are. And 
1 think it is also far from mature to think 
that we are more in love with the idea of 
survival than anybody else in the world. 

I also think it is far from mature to think 
that we are the only people in the world who 
like three meals a day and a decent house 
to live in. So we start with common objec- 
tives—the three pivotal nations and all the 
other nations in the world—survival and a 
good life 

Let’s take the British first. The war has 
jeft Britain deep in debt with her world 
trade ruined, her physical plant badly bat- 
tered, her manpower depleted, her people ex- 
hausted. Why in the name of common sense 
shouldn’t Great Britain be worried about 
trade and commerce—eyeing even a little en- 
viously our undamaged industrial plants, our 
pool of skilled labor, our expanded facili- 
ties for world trade? We should remember 
these things when Great Britain hangs onto 
her imperialistic pattern which seems to us 
outmoded and a block to the United Nations 
plan. It is a block, but the way to get rid 
of it is to help her find a new pattern. That's 
part of our responsibility—part of the job 
we have got to shoulder if permanent peace 
is to be realized in the world. Let’s face it. 

We ought to remember these things and 
that the British are still strictly rationed on 
food and clothing when they appear, in our 
eyes, to be a little edgy and querulous about 
accepting a loan from us which they say will 
tie them economically to our apron strings 
for generations to come. 

I hope the British loan goes through Con- 
gress without che usual insults being hurled 
at Great Britain. I don’t think they are in 
any condition to take them. When you are 
cold and rationed and tired after years of 
bombing with all the accompanying terror 
and nervous tension, when there is only one 
direction to which you can turn for help and 
yet if you have to accept that help with a 
feeling of humiliation, it doesn’t make for 
good relations. 

I am sorry that the terms demand an in- 
terest rate. I think it would have been 
healthier for everyone concerned if it had 
been worked out on some kind of lend-lease 
basis. . 


If we keep our goals in mind, we will keep 
on our course. Our aim is to make of our- 
selves a world citizen and as far as we are 





able, to help transform the other nations of 
the world into world citizens. 

The future is interdependent. 

Until we decide what our long-range tariff 
policy will be, the English will be unable to 
know how much they can sell us. Until we 
decide how big our merchant marine will be, 
the British will be unable to judge how large 
hers will be. Until it is determined whether 
or not London will continue to be the in- 
surance center of the world, until the United 
States makes up its mind upon the policy 
of postwar international trade, the British 
can make no plans. They are in the dark. 

So long as we continue to keep them in 
the dark, we can be sure Britain will not 
make any revision in her imperial and 
colonial policies. 

Slowness of decision on our part hampers 
not only the British in the formulation of 
policy, but it hampers all other nations as 
well. 

Speaking of trade, we might examine the 
tied-loan policy of our Export-Import Bank. 
I quote: 

“As a general rule, the bank extends credit 
only to finance purchase of materials and 
equipment produced or manufactured in the 
United States and the technical services of 
American firms and individuals as distin- 
gcuished from outlays for materials and labor 
in the borrowing country or purchases in 
third countries.” 

Wouldn’t that statement tend to make the 
British worry about their export trade, with- 
cut which they cannot exist? 

Remember, they can’t buy unless they can 
sell. Since we are the only people who have 
money and since we are therefore the only 
people who can make loans, such a “tied 
loan” policy limits markets for the English. 

If we make a loan, say, to Denmark, she is 
compelled to spend that money in this coun- 
try, whether it be for materials, equipment, 
or technical services. 

Suppose it is cheaper and better for her 
to buy part of the material from Engiand. 
What would happen if she were able to do 
so? The Danes would convert part of the 
money Into pounds sterling, and buy what 
they needed in England. The English, then 
in possession of badly needed dollars, would 
turn around and buy from the United States 
the material she needed. Our dollars would 
come back to us via England. 

This is the kind of healthy trade we 
worked for all through the thirties. To set 
up such a “tied loan” policy nov is short- 
sighted and a complete reversal of our whole 
foreign policy. It ought to be changed. 

It’s penny-wise and pound-fooclish, to say 
the least. This action on our part, seem- 
ingly to protect ourselves and our dollars, 
simply hasn't been thought through in all 
its ramifications. 

nere is a shortage of dollars in the world. 
We don’t need to worry about anybody hoard- 
ing them. If they pass them on to another 
nation, that other nation will eventually 
use them buying goods from us. Remem- 
ber, we are the only big industrial nation 
in all the world with undamaged factories 
and plants. It shouldn’t take very much 
common sense to realize that if people are 
going to buy, they’ve got to sell. Especially 
is this true of the devastated nations. In 
order to sell, devastated countries have to 
make tremendous sacrifices. 

England is going without essentials now 
so that she will have something to sell in 
order to buy food and the necessary raw 
materials to set her economy again in order. 

If we are going to set up unilateral trade 
policies that exclude England or any other 
country, they must in self-defense set up 
unilateral trade policies themselves—and we 

are headed straight for one of the troubles 
that helped to start this last World War. 
We shall be doing practically the same thing 
we did back in the twenties when we started 
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the tariff race that contributed to World 
War II. 

In our foreign policy what we want is 
reconstruction of foreign trade on a multi- 
lateral basis. No country should be com- 
pelled to buy from another goods which she 
can obtain better and cheaper elsewhere. 
No country, big or small, should be dis- 
criminated against by the commercial poli- 
cies of another country. In this way inter- 
national trade will become the source of 
increasing prosperity and rising standards 
of living. 

Getting along around the council table 
must depend in part upon becoming eco- 
nomically integrated and interdependent. 
Economic unity of the globe will strengthen 
our chance of durable peace. Our foreign 
economic policy isn’t something which con- 
cerns the exporter and the importer alone. 
It concerns the man in the street in every 
nation on the globe. 

What are some of the other sore spots in 
the British situation? Well, let’s take the 
Middle East. For one thing, I think England 
is dead wrong in her attitude about Pal- 
estine. 

Dr. Walter Loudermilk and Robert Na- 
than, both eminently qualified, made care- 
ful and considered studies of this part of 
the world. We ought to offer a positive 
program based upon their findings. 

Dr. Loudermilk’s proposal of a trans-Jor- 
dan Valley authority on the TVA model could 
be sponsored by the United Nations and 
might contribute to a solution of the Pales- 
tine problem which plagues the world. 

England is turning over to the United 
Nations the mandated areas she received 
after the last war with the exception of 
Palestine. 

Why shouldn't Palestine, along with the 
Mediterranean bases, also be a trusteeship 
to the United Nations? The troublesome 
oil of the Middle East could also be handled 
through the United Nations for the benefit 
of all. 

Above all, we should remember the thing 
that keeps England from being the great 
world citizen she is capable of being is eco- 
nomics. That is the problem which we 
must help England solve, not only for the 
sake of the English but in order that we may 
build a durable peace. 

The Russian concern, on the other hand, 
is not primarily economics but survival. 
The Russians are trying to do exactly what 
we did more than a hundred years ago with 
the Monroe Doctrine which we brought up 
to date with our policy of hemispheric 
unity. Incidentally, at the time the Monroe 
Doctrine was first enunciated we pointedly 
told Russia, as well as the western Euro- 
pean nations, to keep out of this hemisphere. 

Russia wants her sphere of influence, too. 
She wants to make certain that her neigh- 
bors are friendly. She wants to assure her- 
self that she won't be attacked a third time 
through Poland or the Balkans. She isn’t 
quite sure that again an anti-Soviet bloc 
won't be built up against her; therefore, she 
is going to try to take care of herself as best 
she can. 

In this atomic age, this kind of security 
sounds old fashioned, but we haven't aban- 
doned it ourselves. We are even today talk- 
ing about holding on to Pacific and Atlantic 
bases. 

The only way to cure this kind of thinking 
is to make sure that there aren’t going to 
b sudden attacks against any nation—that 
there isn’t going to be another war. 

This assurance must be given Russia before 
she will become the great world citizen she 
is capable of being. That’s one of the vital 
problems to be worked out around the coun- 
cil table. 

A beginning was made at the recent meet- 
ing in Moscow. We accepted Russia and 
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Great Britain as partners in controlling 
Japan. That showed good faith—a recog- 
nition of mutual interests. Russia agreed to 
certain requests we were making the Balkans 
as a result 

Whereupon a great hue and cry went up 
over here that we were appeasing Russia. 
When will we learn that negotiation is not 
appeasement? There is no sense Sitting 
around a council table unless you find some 
common meeting ground. To find that com- 
mon meeting ground, everybody has to give 
a little bit. 

But why, as a matter of fact, should the 
Russians feel any sense of security at all right 
now in her relations with us? While con- 
tinuing day in and day out to insult her 
every chance we get in the press, in speeches, 
even on the floor of the Congress, we go right 
on building atomic bombs as fast as we can, 
announcing at the same time that we aren't 
letting her in on the secret. Of course, it’s 
idiocy to talk about the secret. There isn’t 
any secret. Russia Knows that. She has 
scientists, too. 

But it’s our attitude that must be deeply 
disturbing to Russia. How could anyone be 
surprised if the Russians, in the face of this 
attitude, went off in a huff, locked them- 
selves up inside their own borders. and 
started making an atomic bomb of their own 
and said to heck with the rest of the world? 

We did something of the sort after World 
War I—and with far less provocation 

We have got to stop making atomic bombs 
at once if our plans for international control 
of atomic energy are to have any real mean- 
ing. 

Russia has indicated over and over again 
that she would be relieved if she could stop 
worrying about danger of attack from with- 
out and get on with the building up of her 
country for the good life. Since the admis- 
sion of the Russians into the League of Na- 
tions, right straight through, Russia has been 
willing and eager to cooperate in the build- 
ing of world security. 

Should Russia ask us for a loan, which is 
probable, we undoubtedly will make the loan 
after a lot of talk about it. The trouble with 
us is that we do these things so grudgingly 
that we lose much of the good will that is so 
indispensable to the building of a united 
world. 

And that is what we are after—a united 
world. Because all our wealth, all our fac- 
tories, all our power, all our dreams are noth- 
ing unless we help tie the people of the world 
together—tie thém tcgether with strong 
bonds of real friendship and understanding. 

That is the job that has been given man- 
kind to do. It must be done in a few short 
years. Each people must make its contri- 
bution—the contribution it is capable of to 
the utmost of its ability with all of its 
strength and its imagination— with its heart. 

We the peoples of the United States have 
been given much. We have been blessed. We 
have been spared twice when the world was 
set on fire. We have already created a united 
pattern—one United States—which must 
serve now as a world pattern. As free people 
we have lived united-—-voluntarily. We have 
now the great privilege of leading the great- 
est undertaking that has ever been given 
mankind. 

“There is a mysterious cycle in human 
events. To some generations much is given. 
Of other generations much is expected. This 
generation of Americans has a rendezvous 
with destiny.” 

Franklin Roosevelt spoke those words 
nearly 10 years ago. They are as true now as 
they were when he uttered them. There is 
more that is asked of us. We have not yet 
fulfilled our destiny. That must-be the build- 
ing of an abiding peace. We must arm cur- 
selves with his last words, his farewell to us: 

“The only limit to our realization of to- 
morrow will be our doubts of today. Let us 
move forward with strong and active faith.” 
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Mr. KELLY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
today this Nation faces the greatest shut- 
down in the history of the steel industry. 
Hundreds of thousands of workers will be 
off of their jobs. These people, added 
to those already on strike, make a sad 
commentary upon the history of our 
country. 

Rejection by the United States Steel 
Corp. of the wage settlement proposed by 
the President, and accepted by the steel 
workers, places the responsibility square- 
ly upon the shoulders of those in the 
steel industry who propose to fight 
against any wage increase at all. 

Mr. Fairless, president of the United 
States Steel Corp., according to reports 
I have read in the newspapers, person- 
ally was striving faithfully to effect a 
settlement, but, from all appearances, he 
has been overridden by those in the in- 
dustry he represents. 

I remember very well when a similar 
instance occurred after the First World 
War in 1919. The steelworkers of this 
Nation struck for better working condi- 
tions. When it seemed evident that no 
agreement could be reached between la- 
bor and the industrial heads of the steel 
corporations, Woodrow Wilson, then 
President of the United States, called 
upon both groups to come to Washing- 
ton—to sit in conference, in order that 
some kind of agreement be ascertained 
and to settle the differences that then 
arose between the heads of the steel] cor- 
porations and the steelworkers. 

I remember very well the reply that the 
late Elbert H. Gary, president of the 
United States Steel Corp., made to the 
President—that he would not sit at the 
same table with the steelworkers’ repre- 
sentatives. 

Wilson’s reply to him was: “You will, 
if I have to send the armed forces out 
to get you and make you sit with those 
of us who are seeking to avert the coming 
strike.” 

The result was that Mr. Gary sat in 
this conference and President Wilson 
appointed Bernard Baruch as an arbi- 
trator to try and peacefully settle the 
differences that prevailed then. While it 
did not immediately settle that dispute, 
nevertheless, the strike lasted but a short 
time and an agreement was reached. 

The President of the United States can 
do the same thing today, not only with 
the steel corporations, but all other cor- 
porations and workers of industry that 
are now on strike. 

And by bringing these representative 
groups together, he can effect a compro- 
mise of the differences between them— 
and settle these strikes. 

Today, after the ending, a few short 
months ago, of the most terrible war 
civilization has ever encountered, it 
seems as though some people in the 
United States place themselves above the 
Government. 
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The President of the United States has 
asked for cooperation of all the people in 
the hard task ahead, and in his proposal 
has asked the steel workers to compro- 
mise from their demand of a 30-cents- 
per-hour increase to the acceptance of 
182 cents per hour, which was agreeable 
to the steel workers. 

The steel corporations have agreed toa 
15-cents-per-hour increase. The differ- 
ence of only 3% cents per hour stands 
between prosperity and chaos in this 
Nation. 

We are all familiar with the tremen- 
dous profits made by industry during the 
war. We are all familiar, too, with the 
added increase of living conditions, 
which have risen in spite of price con- 
trol, and which make it mighty hard for 
a man earning his living by the sweat 
of his brow to make all ends meet in 
bringing up his family in the American 
way of life. 

I am familiar, also, with the fact that, 
in many small corporations, their over- 
head expenses have increased. 

That is why I believe that the Presi- 
dent should call these people together, 
or designate someone to represent him— 
someone who has a broad knowledge of 
the situation which now exists. 

If one industrial leader in this Nation 
can agree upon a compromise with la- 
bor—and I refer to Henry J. Kaiser— 
they all can. 

I realize that the steel corporations, or 
any party, has a right to a dispute and 
to reject a settlement, even though it be 
by the intervention of the President, and 
this right must be respected, or we would 
be subject to government by decree. 

The President, in his proposal to the 
United States Steel Corp. to effect a set- 
tlement, did not overstate when he said 
that “a strike in the steel industry will 
be felt in practically every major indus- 
try in the United States.” 

It will paralyze this country and the 
effect will be felt throughout the entire 
world. It will rekindle the Nazi spirit 
again in those who sought to rule by 
destruction. 

It will set the people of America back 
to the depression days of 1929-34 when 
this Nation shrank to a $33,000,000,000 
nation in wages, and will add to the old 
familiar bread lines that prevailed dur- 
ing those sad days. 

The United States Steel Corp. can 
avert this condition by agreeing to the 
proposa! of the President of the United 
States and by so doing will prosper, by 
the demand that is now waiting by the 
users of steel, not only in this country 
but the entire world. 
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Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, un- 


der leave granted to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 








editorial from the Washington Daily 
News of January 16, 1946: 


MR. RICHBERG TALKS BACK 


Donald R. Richberg is, ordinarily, a mild- 
mannered man. As a lawyer for the unions, 
as a coauthor of the Railway Labor Act, and 
as a Government official in early New Deal 
years, he has abundantly proved his liber- 
alism and his friendship for those who toil. 

The Railway Labor Act—a labor-supported 
measure—has helped to prevent § serious 
strikes on the Nation’s railroads for almost 
20 years. Because of its success Mr. Rich. 
berg suggested, some time ago, that its prin- 
ciples be applied to all important industries. 
His suggestion took form in the Hatch-Ball- 
Burton bill, now before Congress. 

The bill’s introduction brought from offi- 
cers of nationa) labor organizations an amaz- 
ing outburst of protest and abuse. Yes- 
terday, speaking in New York, Mr. Richberg 
cast mild manners aside and talked back 
to the labor leaders. He said many things 
that are true and that, coming from him, 
Carry great weight. 

He did not spare criticism of management's 
faults. But, he pointed out, the balance of 
power has swung until now— 

“Labor leaders are generally suffering from 
the delusions of rapidly swollen authority 
gained by political influence, by a special im- 
munity from legal restraints, and by the com- 
mand of organized force and violence which 
a sympathetic public permitted them to ac- 
quire ani exercise in the days when unor- 
ganized, helpless wage earners were the com- 
rion victims of injustice.” 

These labor leaders’ greatest weakness, he 
went on, “is their hostility to impartial gov- 
ernment. They feel that they are still en- 
titled to an unfair deal * * *. 

“With short-sighted selfishness, they are 
trying to create an economic system in which 
all wage earners would be compelled to join 
unions and to accept the fixation of wages 
and jobs under the monopoly control of 
labor politicians. Their success would end a 
free, competitive economy and produce some 
form of state socialism as the inevitable 
ovtgrowth of the labor dictatorship which 
they are seeking to establish.” 

If labor-management warfare continues to 
spread, he warned, everyone eventually will 
be compelled to take sides under class-con- 
scious leaders of either labor or management 
who are strong enough to swing national 
power. And this would mean government by 
one class or the other which, in either case. 
“would be destructive of political and eco- 
nomic freedom.” 

Today's urgent need, Mr. Richberg asserted, 
is to maintain the »alances of economic 
power that are essential “to preserve demcc- 
racy and free enterprise. Any power that 
grows into an ability to dictate to the rest 
of the people must be cut down * * * 
before it grows too great to be destroyed 
without a civil war * * *, 

“What is needed to stop this legalized flood 
of rising force and violence * * * is not 
a law to forbid strikes, but a law to make 
strikes unnecessary * * * a law estab- 
lishing processes of justice for the settlement 
of economic conflicts; a law that sternly re- 
quires all those engaged in labor disputes to 
exhaust all peaceful ways and means of set: 
tling them before undertaking to make war 
on each other.” 

Mr. Richberg is correct, we think, in saying 
that labor leaders who automatically de- 
nounce all suggestions of such a law do not 
represent the opinion of most union mem- 
bers. We agree with him that “the. Ameri- 
can people in overwhelming numbers—in- 
cluding a large majority of labor unionists, as 
shown by every secret poll taken among 
them—want the Congress to pass a law that 
will end, or at least minimize, industrial war- 
fare.” 








Three Men Who Vote “No” 
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Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Bryan (Ohio) Press of Jan- 
uary 17, 1946: 

THREE MEN WHO VOTE “NO” 


An old farmer, we believe in Putnam 
County, has suggested that a granite shaft 
be erected where the congressional districts 
of Congressmen RoBErT F. Jones, of Lima, 
Freperick C. SMITH, of Marion, and CLirr 
CLEVENGER join on the Putnam, Allen, and 
Hancock County line and that on the tri- 
cornered stone be inscribed suitable words 
honoring “three men who have voted against 
spending more money than any three Con- 
gressmen the United States has ever had.” 

The grand total of spending against which 
these three have consistently voted runs far 
into billions. It is to their everlasting credit 
that they had the courage to stand up and 
vote against these appropriations, many of 
which were pure pork barrel. Like Fabius, 
they believe that to be turned from their 
course by men’s opinion by blame and by 
misrepresentation shows a man unfit to hold 
an office. 

Probably no three men have ever voted for 
more lost causes either, because it shoul not 
be forgutten that the Executive admin/stra- 
tion, the House, and the Senate are -om- 
pletely controlled by the Democratic Party, 
and have been for the past 12 years, Because 
the majority of Congressmen from Mhio hap- 
pen to be Republicans, people are likely to be 
misled by castigations of Congress into 
thinking the Republicans are to blame for 
the mess the Nation is in and into which it 
is sinking deeper by the day. Not so. The 
Democrats would like to get rid of the blame, 
but it belongs strictly to them, as anyone can 
see by looking at the majority of Democrats 


in the House, the Senate, and the White 
House. 





Government Keep Out 
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Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
oe Rapids Herald of January 19, 

GOVERNMENT KEEP OUT 

Let management and labor settle their 
own disputes without the interference of 
Government. Let Government keep entirely 
out of labor disputes. 

These are the recommendations of Wil- 
liam H. Davis, former Chairman of the War 
Labor Board and former Director of the Of- 
fice of Economic Stabilization. 

Mr. Davis was speaking to the Senate Labor 
and Education Committee. Because of his 
experience, his word should carry some 
weight. 

Mr. Davis told the committee that if man- 
agement and labor settle their disputes be- 
tween themselves and without Government 
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or other interference, their bargains will last 
much longer and be more strictly adhered to. 

Moreover, he declared that the interven- 
tion of Government in labor disputes de- 
stroys the essence of collective bargaining 
and that if Government is to assume respon- 
sibility for fixing wages and .yorking condi- 
tions, we eventually shall lose our freedom. 

In the course of his remarks Mr. Davis 
urged the Congress to have nothing to do 
with the President's fact-finding bill, with 
the Ball-Hatch bill, or any other similar pro- 
posed legislation which would shift to Gov- 
ernment the responsibility for settling labor 
disputes. 

He urged that in all such matters we get 
back to first principles and permit the factors 
which compose industry to settle between 
themselves their own difficulties and dis- 
agreements. 

It seems to us that Mr. Davis is on sound 
ground in his position. Through the opera- 
tions of the Wagner Act we placed all the 
advantage in the hands of labor, leaving 
management and the investing public on the 
outside looking in. 

By legislation we have fixed minimum 
wages and hours of labor. Under the Smith- 
Connally Act, now repealed, we undertook 
to finance elections in plants and thereby 
encouraged strikes because the interested 
parties were able to shift the cost of strike 
elections to the Government. 

“If management and labor were let alone to 
settle their difficulties, each would have a 
higher respect for the other and because they 
had reached agreement between themselves, 
each would have greater respect for these 
agreements. 

One of our greatest difficulties at the pres- 
ent time, not only in matters concerning 
labor but in many others, has been that 
Government has taken over the responsi- 
bilities which should remain with the people 
and the people are both management and 
labor and everything else in this country. 





Redeployment and Replacements in 
Military Government 
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Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Bavarian, published in Augsburg, Ger- 
many: 

REDEPLOYMENT AND REPLACEMENTS IN MILITARY 
GOVERNMENT 

After a slow start, the Third Military Gov- 
ernment Regiment, which blankets Bavaria, 
is practically caught up with the Army re- 
deployment in the ETO. This past week all 
“available” enlisted men down to 60 points 
and all “available” officers down to 75 joined 
the Eightieth Division for shipment to the 
States in the very near future. 

In a last-minute decision the number of 
officers available for shipment with 75 points 
or better was sharply cut by a ruling that 
those newly promoted and those assigned to 
detachments according to the new revised 
T/O of November 15 and December 15 are. at 
least for a short time, essential. This ruling 
directly affected a good number of officers 
who have served from 3 to 5 years in the Army 
already. Most of them would agree that the 
redeployment program has pretty well un- 
dermined the original supply of military gov- 
ernment personnel. 

But what they are all asking is “Where are 
the trained replacements?” The Govern- 
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ment, working with the Army, spent a huge 
amount of time and money training a body 
of men to do military government work in 
Germany. The Second and Third Military 
Government Regiments were specifically 
groomed for that job. Now the fact is this: 
when enlisted men with 60 points and officers 
with 75 points go home, omitting volunteers, 
scarcely 10 percent of the military govern- 
ment personnel trained to govern in the 
western and eastern military districts re- 
mains. 

We are not inviting an “essential” declara- 
tion on ourselves. Somebody, way up the 
line, forgot about replacements. The war 
is no excuse; the war in Europe has been over 
practically 7 months. When an Army regi- 
ment, which has been trained for from 1 to 2 
years in military government work reccives, 
in October, over 800 men from an Infantry 
combat division whose most important quali- 
fication for military government work was 
the fact that they had “low points,” and 
about December 1 an additional 500 men 
new from the States who have only had basic 
training, then someone forgot or neglected 
the original plan for military government in 
Germany. The men we have received are 
good men; many of them, having been 
through combat, are quick to catch on and 
adapt themselves to their new jobs. But 
the regrettable part of the whole plan is 
that, as far as qualifications for military 
government work go specifically, the men 
from Infantry combat might have very con- 
ceivably gone to any of the other occupation 
units. And one of the first questions the 
500 new men from the States were asking 
was, “What is military government?” 

When 500 men, a great majority just out 
of high school, arrive as replacements in an 
organization which is in the midst of carry- 
ing out the most important phase of the 
Allied occupation of Germany, and then 
have to ask upon arriving, “What is military 
government?” then we think someone for- 
got. And when Infantry occupation units 
and military government units go together 
to the same replacement depots and pick up 
their assigned quantities of men from the 
same pool with the same training we think 
someone forgot * * * forgot that if you 
want a man to be an MP you train him as 
an MP; if you want him to be Infantry you 
train him as Infantry; and if you want him 
to work with the Army in governmental 
affairs and controls at least you tell him what 
they mean in regard to the Army and Ger- 
many so that he does not arrive asking, 
“What is military government?” 

Trained replacements, we are told, are on 
the way. The State Department, we are told, 
is preparing to assume active control early 
this coming year. Meanwhile, a large num- 
ber of detachments have almost a complete 
turn-over in personnel, and few of the orig- 
inal officers and men who laid down the law 
to the burgomeister and stadt and kreis offi- 
cials are around to see that they toe the line. 
From the standpoint of a fair redeployment 
system, discharging men who have served in 
the armed forces upon points and length of 
service, the turn-over is commendable. But 
what the military government men who re- 
main expect is that a country and State De- 
partment that is committed to the United 
Nations Organization and a long-range occu- 
pation and reeducation of Germany, and an 
Army that is committed to implement that 
policy with qualified trained personnel in 
the field of military government would have, 
at least, met the turnover with more fore- 
sight. At least, the men who have to step 
into military government work on a control 
level should not have to do so asking, “What 
is military government?” 

We have now, in the Third MGR, a fine 
new group of young fellows. It is partially 
to the saving grace of American ingenuity 
and flexibility that practically all MG de- 
tachments will apparently operate as usual. 
In America, however, we do not take men 
just out of high school and put many of 
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them in important governmental positions 
on a control level. We have in Germany. 
Nor do we put a man into work of a State 
Department end foreign ambassador nature 
because he was a model farmer, a good elec- 
trician, or an expert rifieman. But that has 
been comparable to the selection of 1,300 MG 
replacements in Bavaria alone during the last 
2 months. We think someone forgot. 

And now the plea rises on all sides, “Hold 
military government personnel”; “Keep the 
controls from breaking down”; “Military gov- 
ernment personnel must be declared essen- 
tial.” Why? Because someone forgot, some 
people way up whose business was not to 
forget. We can see the logic of the pleas, 
but they ought to be completed like this: 
“Hold military government personnel until 
the people someone forgot to train or select 
are ready to take over.” 

Meanwhile military government, working 
in the sphere of governmental policy and 
controls, yet being Army, is caught in the 
incongruous situation of redeploying enlisted 
men over 35 years of age and replacing them 
with hundreds just out of high school. In 
the States we have minimum age limits for 
our Presidents, Representatives, Senators, 
and governors because it is our common 
opinion that government is the proper realm 
of experienced men. In Germany we were 
caught in the ridiculous position of sending 
men home from military government for the 
sole reason that they were 35 years of age or 
more. 

That is over the dam now. Meanwhile, 
there errors are named now that they may 
not be repeated. Those of us who have, in 
numerous cases, served longer in the armed 
services and often in equal or greater dan- 
ger and difficulty than thousands of new 
civilians now in the States do not want them 
repeated. Meanwhile, we trust that both the 
State Department and the Army will rush 
the job of comprehensive training for suita- 
ble replacements. We have been on the job 
here long enough to know that the occupa- 
tion is serious business and necessarily long- 
range. Some people, who should have re- 
membered, evidently forgot. We do not 
intend to let them forget again. 





Strikes: Causes, Effects, Remedies 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, a book 
might be written on each of the above 
topics. The following is just a hint, 
given with the hope it will be followed by 
serious thought. 


STRIKES—CAUSES 


First. The laudable desire inherent in 
all of us to better our condition so that 
each, and our loved ones, may have more 
of all the desirable things of life. Some 
believe a strike is one method of attain- 
ing that objective. 

Second. The failure on the part of 
those who it is thought are able to make 
concessions to realize the need of con- 
cessions; the lack of accurate informa- 
tion on the part of those making de- 
mands as to whether they can or cannot, 
in whole or in part, be granted by those 
from whom they are sought. 

Third. A feeling of class consciousness, 
deliberately instigated and encouraged 
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by the last administration and by intem- 
perate words and acts on both sides, 
which has led to a desire to win a pend- 
ing argument, rather than a willingness 
to accept the facts, be reasonable and 
charitable, determine a long-range, over- 
all, beneficial policy for all. 

Fourth. As causing the present situa- 
tion, the administration’s statement that 
future profits justified a 20-percent in- 
crease in wages without a price increase. 

Fifth. The drive on the part of a few 
vociferous, unscrupulous labor leaders 
and the Communists to insist upon a part 
in management, for the purpose of di- 
verting profits from improvements, re- 
placements, extensions, research, and 
dividends to stockholders, and a division 
of those profits among the employees. 
You can do your own reasoning, form 
your own conclusions, as to where that 
policy would lead us. 


STRIKES—EFFECTS 


The loss of millions of dollars to em- 
ployees who will not during strikes re- 
ceive pay checks. The loss of millions in 
reduced sales by local merchants and 
inability to purchase hundreds of items 
for which eager buyers are waiting, but 
the production of which has been slowed 
down or has ceased. 

A scarcity of hundreds of items which 
ready purchasers wish to buy and which 
will cause a black market, higher prices, 
increased inflation. 

STRIKES—-REMEDIES 


Many and varied have been suggested. 
A few simple ones, would, in my judg- 
ment, do the job. 

Pirst. A willingness on the part of 
management to sit down with the rank 
and file—as distinguished from some 
labor leaders and officials whose jobs de- 
pend upon the continuation of labor dis- 
putes—and discuss with the workers the 
facts with reference to the business. 

Many employers know nothing of the 
needs—the home life of the workers. 
Many a worker has no conception of the 
problems confronting management—of 
the necessity for using a part of the 
earnings for dividends to stockholders, 
research, maintenance, expansion, 

Second. Amendments to the National 
Labor Relations Act—which even its sup- 


porters concede was never designed to: 


deal out equality of opportunity or re- 
sponsibility as between employees and 
employers—which will give to all an equal 
opportunity to obtain justice under law. 

Third. Legislation, and the enforce- 
ment of it, which will ban the use of 
brute force, violence, and ricting as 
weapons to be used in obtaining settle- 
ment of a labor dispute. 

Fourth. A recognition of the fact that 
the rights of the public are paramount 
and must be preserved, regardless of the 
effect upon employee or employer. That 
is just a restatement of the principle 
that, when the exercise of a right or 
the liberty of the individua] becomes 
detrimental to the public as a whole, the 
indivdual must yield. This last has par- 
ticular reference to the situation where 
the furnishing of light, heat, water, 
power, food, communications, and trans- 
portation to the public rests in the hands 
of a public-service corporation and its 
employees. 





The foregoing is sketchy but indicates 
some things to which we may all give 
serious thought: then act, each accord- 
ing to his ability and opportunity. 





Strike Cycle Again Here 
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Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include therein the following 
editorial from the Carroll County Inde- 
pendent, Center Ossipee, N. H., of Jan- 


uary 18, 1946, entitled “Strike Cycle 
Again Here”: 


STRIKE CYCLE AGAIN HERE 


Now it would seem that the strike cycle of 
1919 will be repeated in 1946. It will be re- 
called that 1919, the first postwar year of 
World War I, saw the greatest number of 
strikes the country had known up to that 
time. At that time the workers had ade- 
quate savings to enable them to stay on 
strike. Confronted with rising prices, they 
went out for higher wages. The year 1919 
Saw rising prices, minor inflation, industrial 
unrest, strikes, and discontent. 

Now it would seem that cycle is being re- 
peated for the postwar year of 1946. Labor 
is confident of its organizations, has money 
in pocket, political power, and know how. It 
is confident that it can make management 
bow to its demands. 

Management, knowing that there is plenty 
of business ahead.for the next 3 or 4 years, 
feels that it can afford to sit things out for 
a few months. For it knows that it will get 
the business anyway. The public has waited 
for 4 years for durable goods. It can wait a 
few months longer. 

While both labor and management underro 
loss, inconvenience, privation during a strike, 
in the final analysis it is the public that 
really suffers and it is the public that foots 
the bill. 

Coal, steel, and automobile workers all get 
raises in pay. The price of tractors is raised 
$50. That comes out of the pocket of a 
farmer in North Carolina or New Hampshire 
or North Dakota. 

Automobile workers go on strike and a 
school bus stops running because a broken 
part cannot be replaced. 

Telephone and telegraph workers strike 
and interstate business slows down and 
stagnates. 

Electric workers strike in New Jersey and 
a mill in Chicago shuts down because re- 
placement parts cannot be secured for 
machinery. 

Today our life in the United States is so 
complicated and each group of persons, or 
each industry, is so dependent upon other 
groups or industries for orderly operation 
and existence, that the effect of any work 
stoppage can seriously tie up orderly life and 
cause real hardship and suffering. 

Many people are beginning to wonder if 
firm Federal control must not be laid over 
both labor and management to prevent work 
stoppages. Obviously this is giving of more 
power to Washington. This is surrender of 
personal rights. This is increased central- 
ization of authority. 

But it is now certainly debatable if any 
group of workers, or any management group, 
have a right to bring hardship to the Nation 
simply to secure added profit to themselves. 











The Gravediggers of America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 21, 1946 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. Speaker, in pur- 
suance of permission duly granted, I ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp for the 
purpose of inserting an article by Max 
Lerner entitled “The Gravediggers of 
America,” which appears in today’s issue 
of PM. It is as follows: 


Ture GRAVEDIGGERS OF AMERICA 


With industrial conflict in America grow- 
ing tenser day by day, the whole duty of the 
American who cares for his Nation and his 
people is to ask some plain questions and 
give some plain answers. 

Who is responsible for the stoppage of work 
that began at midnight last night in the 
steel industry, which is the heart of Amer- 
ica's whole economy? For those who read as 
they run the natural answer might seem to 
be that it is, of course, the steel workers; 
for isn’t this a walk-out of three-quarters of 
a million men who are striking for their 
higher wage demands? But even a casual 
effort to dig beneath the surface will show 
how superficial and wrong such a quick 
answer it. 

For the open-minded the facts about the 
present steel-stoppage are plain. The steel 
workers started with a demand for a 25-cents- 
an-hour increase. The steel corporations 
countered with a 10-cent-an-hour offer. In 
the negotiations at the White House between 
Philip Murray for the union and Benjamin 
Fairless for the industry, Murray went down 
to 20, Fairless went up to 15. President Tru- 
man offered a compromise plan for an 18'4- 
cent increase. Murray accepted. Fairless 
stuck fast at 15, and has refused to budge 
since. 

Seen in wage terms, therefore, the walk- 
out of the steel workers has, in reality, been 
forced upon them by the refusal of the 
industry to accept the moderate compro- 
mise of the President. What separates the 
corporations from this moderate compromise 
is only 3%4 cents an hour. For 34 cents, it 
would seem, the steel industrialists have seen 
fit to throw an entire economy into paralysis. 
I say “an entire economy” because steel is the 
key industry of the country, on which every 
other industry depends. The framework of 
our whole industrial structure is a steel 
framework. 


FORCING A SHOWDOWN 


But it would be naive to think that this 
strike has been forced on the steel workers 
by considerations of 34% cents. The steel in- 
dustry involves many billions of dollars, and 
there are even more billions in the other in- 
dustries that are interlocked with it. This 
isn't a niggardly 344-cent proposition. Nor 
is it simply a matter of the stubbornness of 
Benjamin Fairless and the United States 
Steel Corp 

It is as clear as a bell that behind Fair- 
less are other men even more powerful and 
determined then he is. It is transparent 
that their decision was based not on 314 
cents, but on considerations of power. They 
are forcing a show-down, Their show-down 
is not only with labor in the steel industry. 
It is with labor throughout the American 
economy. And in the end it is a show-down 
with the American Government and the 
American people. 

Let us take a hard look at this. First of 
all, what are they aiming at in the steel in- 
dustry? They want to return to the good 
old days, the days before the New Deal, the 
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days before the steel workers’ union was 
organized. 

I have been digging back a bit into the 
history of the Iabor struggles in the steel 
industry—into the congressional investiga- 
tion of the industry in 1911, into the report 
of the Interchurch World Movement on the 
great steel strike of 1919, into the misery 
and repression in the industry for more than 
@ decade after that strike was broken, into 
the bitterness of the Little Steel strike of 
1937. The story of steel labor is the story 
of the investment of sweat and blood in an 
effort to win a collective-bargaining position. 
After the 1919 strike was broken, steel wages 
for a 10-hour day for unskilled labor fell in 
3 years from $5 a day to $3 a day. Those 
were the good old days. Before the CIO came 
into the steel picture in 1936, there never 
was a successful and unified movement of 
skilled and unskilled steel workers alike. 
Those were the good old days. 

The steel workers are today the key CIO 
union. Under Myron Taylor’s leadership the 
United States Steel Corp., the biggest in the 
industry, finally made a crucial decision: To 
place labor peace ahead of labor conflict and 
industrial order ahead of industrial anarchy. 
As a result, steel has been for almost a decade 
the model example of orderly collective bar- 
gaining. .But now the pattern has been 
broken. 

What happened to break it? Not, 1 have 
said, the 3% cents. Until the last White 
House meeting, Fairless, who had for years 
been following the Myron Taylor tradition, 
looked as if he would go through with a 
compromise. Yet when he came back to the 
last meeting he stuck fast. What happened 
in the interval? To glimpse the answer one 
must remember that Fairless is now not the 
deciding voice in the industry. He is the 
spokesman, the front man. As Ralph Inger- 
soll pointed out in these columns the other 
day, ownership in the United States Steel 
Corp. is so dispersed that no owner can speak 
for it. It has management control. The real 
general staff of the industry as a whole is the 
Tron and Steel Institute, a trade association 
that has behind it the seamy history of 
Carnegie and Frick, of Gary, Grace, and 
Girdler. The dominant personality in the 
institute is today Eugene Grace, head of 
Bethlehem Steel. Grace is the symbol of the 
men who want the good old days back in 
steel. It isn’t that he and his Kind are nig- 
gardly about 344 cents. It is rather that they 
want to weaken the unions and break the 
position they have achieved. 


CORPORATIONS REJECT COMPROMISE 


And not only in the steel industry. Here 
we come to the nub of the whole industrial 
conflict today. Here is where the steel situ- 
ation ties up with the General Motors situa- 
tion and with the electrical industry and 
meat-packing and the rest of the labor- 
industry picture. In every one of these cases 
labor has taken the initiative in order to con- 
solidate its gains and prevent the wage- 
slashing and union-smashing that were the 
rule at the end of the First World War. In 
every oue of these cases it Las repeatedly 
shown its willingness to settle at a reasonable 
compromise. In every one—notably in Gen- 
eral Motors and now in steel—the corpora- 
tions have rejected the compromise, spurned 
the fact-finding, and are hell-bent for a 
show-down power fight. 

I don’t see how, in the light of the facts, we 
can escape the conclusion that the steel 
show-down is round two in a fight of which 
the General Motors show-down has been 
round one. One thinks of the attitude of 
Grace and of Fairless, of the duPont family 
that has the big controls in General Motors, 
and of C. E. Wilson, who is their GM spokes- 
man. A small group of powerful men in our 
Nation have decided that if the steel com- 
panies were to accept the Truman compro- 
mise it would leave the General Motors 
bitter-enders in the unendurable position 
of holding out in one sector of industry 
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against a solution which another sector had 
accepted. This is the united front of indus- 
trial eaction. It is a class-consciousness at 
the top of the owning and managing class 
so bitter that it is willing to sabotage the key 
industries of the Nation. It is the Marxian 
theory of class revolution turned topsy-turvy, 
the pyramid standing on its head. 

That there are some cracks in the united 
corporate front is shown by the case of Henry 
Kaiser, who has shown his industrial states- 
manship in steel as in autos by signing his 
contracts with the two unions. But thus far 
one cannot argue too much from Kaiser. He 
is a maverick who has had to fight the bitter- 
end mentality of reaction among his fellows 
as he has had to fight the bankers. 

Yet these are the men who have the brazen- 
ness to talk piously of the need for work and 
production; these men who for the ends of 
their own power are interrupting the work 
processes throughout the economy; who, to 
smash the unions, are paralyzing the produc- 
tion uf the Nation; who, to recapture the in- 
equality of economic power that existed be- 
fore the New Deal, are willing to bring the 
key industries of the country to a standstill; 
who, to undo the history of the past 138 years, 
are willing to risk the existence of the econ- 
omy and the democratic Nation. 

What better name can we find for them 
than the gravediggers of America? 

Max LERNER. 





Alleged Destruction of Food and Supplies 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 21, 1946 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, when I 
read in the papers an article which al- 
leged that food and other supplies were 
being destroyed in the New Guinea- 
Australia area I i mediately took the 
matter up with the Army Service Forces 
and also with Hon. W. Stuart Syming- 
ton, the Administrator of Surplus Prop- 
erty. I told them that this charge should 
not go unanswered, anc if it was true 
the people of the country were entitled 
to an explanation. 

This morning there came to my desk 
a letter from Mr. Symington, and under 
the permission granted me I include it as 
part of my remarks. It follows: 


SURPLUS PROPERTY ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 19, 1946. 
Hon. JoHN J. CocHRAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. COCHRAN: We regret the delay in 
replying to your communication of Novem- 
ber 30, 1945, enclosing a United Press news 
item of November 26, 1945, bearing a New 
York by-line, concerning alleged destruction 
of food and supplies in the Finschaffen area 
of New Guinea by United States Army 
personnel 

Inquiry was made of the Interim Foreign 
Economic and Liquidation Service for in- 
formation concerning this matter. They 
advised that upon reading of the report of 
destruction in the paper December 6, 1945, 
they immediately requested their repre- 
sentative in Australia to investigate and re- 
port thereon. His reply reads, in part, as 
follows: 

“United States Army officially denied wan- 
ton destruction. We believe allegations un- 
true and harsh criticism of Army not justi- 
fied. Johnson and Sustare (assistants to 
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our representative) have seen situation at 
Finschaffen and similar points and effort 
made to meet situation. They report that 
supplies run gamut of everything armed 
forces might need and include used and un- 
used as well as packed and unpacked prcp- 
erty. Much used equipment beyond repair 
and much unpacked property beyond re- 
covery. Despite tropic proofing and other 
measures all property is subject to deteriora- 
tion including packed goods and capital 
equipment. Troop withdrawals heavy and 
native population very small. Local use 
will hardly dent present stocks. 

“Material offered to Dutch and Australian 
Governments. Dutch purchases were sub- 
stantial but in case of capital goods were 
confined to items which could be used on 
air fields and other installations in New 
Guinea. Australian purchases to date have 
not been large. 

“Australia advised they could have reverse 
lend-lease food and other property returned 
or could negotiate for its sale to the Dutch. 
Various Australian and United States repre- 
sentatives both military and civilian have 
determined there can be little, if any, finan- 
cial gain from further attempts to recoup. 
Any plan would involve hiring of personnel 
to repair, repack, guard, and reship 

“Consideration given to plans whereby 
food and certain other property which is in 
good condition could be carried to parts of 
the world where it could be used advan- 
tageously. Draw-back is lack of shipping 
space and manpower and continuous deteri- 
oratio. .” 

“Our attention was also called to the fact 
that the Australian Purchasing Committee 
in New Guinea denied that large stocks of 
American supplies, including food, were be- 
ing destroyed This committee cabled the 
War Department that they regretted “that 
through an irresponsible and unjustifiable 
piece of journalistic reporting statements of 
destruction of United States stores and 
equipment at Finshaven had been published 
in New Guinea and Australia.” Their cable 
stated that it was the unanimous opinion 
of all members of the Government party that 
the allegations of destruction were unfound- 
ed and were made without justification or 
any attempt at verification. They concluded 
by stating that they agreed that the inter- 
ests of the United States were being efiec- 
tively safeguarded in the face of considerable 
difficulties.” 

We appreciate your courtesy in calling this 
matter to our attention. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. Srouart SyYMINGTON, 
Administrator. 





Lee—A Pattern 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 21, 1946 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the News and Observer, Raleigh, 
N. C., of January 20, 1946: 

LEE—A PATTERN 

Yesterday was the birthday of Gen. Robert 
E. Lee. It is a State holiday, but in the 
stress and strain of national and interna- 
tional problems few paused to observe it. 


There is too much hate in the world today. 
The study of Lee’s life and attitude would 
help eradicate it. In defeat of his armies, 
when hate in the North brought injury to 
the South he loved, and hate in the South 
cankered many minds, Robert E. Lee rose 
superior to that hurtful passion. 

Lee loved his State so passionately he pre- 
ferred to suffer with its people than to hold 
the highest position in the Army of the Union 
which his forebears had done so much to 
establish. When the fortunes of war went 
against the South he sheathed his sword 
“with malice toward none” and gave allegi- 
ance to the reunited country. More than 
that—he lived the Golden Rule and taught 
the youth of the South to eradicate hate and 
rebuild upon the foundations of the virtues 
he incarnated. 

In an address on Lee’s birthday in 1912 
Governor Aycock truly said: 

“Within a week I have read a book profess- 
ing to be an appreciation of General Lee 
which says that he failed. I cannot believe 
that any man has failed, or the principles for 
which he contended have ever failed, when 
he has left to the world a life so rich and full, 
clean and serene, as to make every man who 
studies it desirous of doing something and 
being better himself.” 

In a world long rent by hate and oppres- 
sion and war the example of Lee shines for 
guidance. He is the ideal pattern for all men 
not only in his beloved South but in all the 
world seeking brotherhood and peace. 

Today all men should adopt this creed 
expressed by Lee: 

“Duty, then, is the sublimest word in our 
language. Do your duty in all things. You 
cannot do more. You should never wish to 
do less.” 





Letter of E. M. Biggers of Houston, Tex. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 21, 1946 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following letter 
addressed to all Senators and Congress- 
men: 


Houston, Tex., January 10, 1946. 
To Every Senator and Congressman: 

Justification for this appeal is that I have 
three little grandchildren coming up. It 
would be easier to say, as many others do: 
“Oh! what’s the use.” 

This was held back until you returned to 
Washington and pressure the President 
asked be heaped upon you had fully fer- 
mented. 

The President complained of pressure 
groups but said nothing of the worst sort 
which he has allowed to so completely sur- 
round him. Ai little cooperation with Con- 
gress, for a change, might work. 

Many of us have prayed for the day Con- 
gress would take back the duties it sur- 
rendered to the Executive 12 years ago. Our 
present disturbed condition is chargeable to 
that surrender. 

Being alarmed, I am presenting my views: 

1. The greatest service Congress can ren- 
der to the Nation, to its workers, and to in- 
dustry is to correct the Wagner Act. 

The Roosevelt New Deal Party passed the 
laws compelling industry to make so many 
deductions from the worker’s pay check: 
Union dues, social security tax, withholding 
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tax, unemployment tax—even bond deduc- 
tions—all of which shrink his take-home pay, 

Every worker bitterly resents having any- 
thing taken out of his pay check. Foresee- 
ing the dynamite in this program the spon- 
sors cunningly shifted the collecting job 
onto industry. These deductions are today 
largely responsible for the ill feeling toward 
the boss. The worker is not complaining 
about his salary. His No. 1 gripe is “take- 
home pay.” 

As a boy on a west Texas ranch, one of my 
jobs was to pull cattle out of bog holes. 
After yanking an old cow to solid ground I 
would place a tub of water and a pile of feed 
at her head, for which she seemed grateful. 
Next day I returned and if the water and 
feed were gone I knew she had gained suffi- 
cient strength so that ap artful twist of her 
tail would make her get up. A bit wobbly 
she would shake her head and cast her eyes 
my way. Being the first thing she saw I was 
blamed for all her troubies; I was no longer 
a benefactor but an enemy. It was either 
beat it to my horse or get hooked. 

The worker does not see the hidden hand 
that compels his employer to make the de- 
ductions. He does not see that industry 
has. struggled to keep our Nation and our 
workers on the highest level in all the 
world. He sees the total of his pay check— 
then his take-home pay—and the boss is 
blamed for the shortage. 

Repeal that unfair iaw. Give the worker 
his full pay check. Give him the privilege 
of paying his own obligations. He will feel 
like an American again. It may even cause 
some of them to think. 

When a worker pays his deductions di- 
rectly to the Government he will have the 
grim realization that he has been subsidiz- 
ing his own serfdom. In no other way can 
it be brought home to him that he owes and 
must pay his share of the great public debt— 
a debt which hasn't yet bothered him one bit. 

He might even become doubtful of the wis- 
dom, the motives, and the sincerity of those 
who have used him for their own political 
purposes. 

After listening to the President’s broadcast 
it seems even more deductions are planned. 
If his pressure groups have their way we 
shall have hospital fees, medical fees, higher 
social security taxes, higher unemployment 
benefit taxes—then just a step to food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter stamps—Soviet style. 

2. I would like for you to say to England: 
“Quit sending your Laskis over here to criti- 
cize and find fault with our America (Madi- 
son Square Garden, September 24, 1945); the 
same Laski who advised England to join up 
with Russia against America’ (Associated 
Press, January 13, 1946). 

England and Russia both owe their sur- 
vival to America. Criticism of us by their 
high officials is both ill-timed and a bad 
omen. Determine the loan-lose on its 
merits. Bought good will usually proves 
fickle. 

3. I would like to see the United States 
Employment Service closed. It is a vicious 
bureau. Job seekers should not be depend- 
ent upon a political agency for bread and 
butter—is any employment agency really 
needed? 

At a time when we so badly need full pro- 
duction millions are refusing to work—a 
little protection for those wanting to work 
would be better. 

In closing may I express the fervent hope 
that if Mr. Wallace’s predicted revolution 
arrives our Congress will stand firm in pre- 
serving the Constitution and thus save Amer- 
ica from the tragic misery, want, and star- 
vation that has engulfed all the ism-nations 
of Europe. 

Yours truly, 
E. M. Biccers. 
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The Strike Situation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROY G. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 21, 1946 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today received a letter from one of my 
constituents living in my home city. I 
believe he speaks the mind of a large 
majority of those who today are out of 
work because of the strikes taking place 
throughout this country. I, therefore, 
Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor, include therein 
the letter referred to. For obvious rea- 
sons Iam deleting the name of the writer. 

It follows: 

Bay Ciry, Micn., January 17, 1946. 
Congressman Roy WooorvurFr. 

Dear Sir: As my Representative in Con- 
gress for my district, I am writing you this 
letter to let you know my opinion of the 
strike situation, in which I am forced not to 
be able to work in a General Motors plant, 
which I have worked in for the last 19 years 
under satisfactory working conditions to me. 

My outlook on the whole situation is that 
there always will have to be a workingman, 
and we all cannot share alike and divide the 
profits as there wouldn’t be anyone that 
would want to work. Another experience 
that I have seen a lot of during the war, 
when we all had lots of work and large pays 
coming in, was a certain number of em- 
ployees that would only work part time when 
they were receiving some of these large pay 
checks. In other words, the more income 
for some of them the more absenteeism for 
them. 

I now haven’t any automobile, as my old 
one is worn out and had to get rid of it. 
I went down to put my order in for a new 
one and there were 154 orders ahead of me 
and no promise date on account of strikes. 
M washing machine is’ beyond repairs and 
my wife is using her sister’s machine at pres- 
ent. I went down and put my order in for 
a new one and got a receipt to the effect that 
I get the three hundred and seventh one, 
with no promise date on account of strikes, 
as they told me in the store. Now, I believe 
in fair play. and since the war has been over 
I can't see anything fair to the citizens of 
this country, the way things have been go- 
ing. I want to work and be happy as I have 
in the past, and be able to buy the necessities 
of life as I have in the past. 

Respectfully yours. 





Immigration 
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HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 21, 1946 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I submit for 
the consideration of my colleagues an in- 
teresting and timely editorial from the 
Huntington Advertiser of December 28, 
1945, published in Huntington, W. Va., 
and edited by Mr, Clyde A. Wellman. It 
iS an indication that the thinking people 


of this Country are greatly concerned 
about immigration. 


IMMIGRATION 


A State Department official just back from 
® mission abroad that carried him into sev- 
erai southern European countries is quoted as 
saying that “practically everyone in Europe 
would like to come to the United States.” 

We don’t question the accuracy of the gen- 
tleman’s observation. Why wouldn't people 
in Europe be happy to leave all the squalor, 
destitution, and suffering that have followed 
in the wake of a destructive war and estab- 
lish new homes in America? 

We have our problems, too. We are not 
getting along with our reconversion as well 
as we had hoped and should. We have a lot 
of unemployment. We have too many 
strikes, and industrial strife, instead of abat- 
ing, promises to grow worse. But despite all 
these difficulties, nobody is nungry and no- 
body is cold; and everybody is privileged to 
enjoy all the good standards of living that 
obtained before the war. Indeed, America is 
a veritable paradise compared to the en- 
vironment in which millions of wretched 
Europeans, with their cities and industries in 
ruin, live today. No wonder they would like 
to come to America. 

The State Department official’s report on 
their yearning is a forewarning of a serious 
problem which we must face in the years 
ahead. What are we to do about immigra- 
tion? During the war immigration gave us 
no worry. The people who probably wanted 
to come to America were over there and had 
to stay as long as the fighting continued. 
When normal conditions return, however, the 
urge will be great throughout most of the 
war-ravaged countries of the Old World to 
start life anew in the American promised 
land. 

When that time comes we should not be 
swayed by our sympathies. We don’t want 
and don’t need any new population through 
immigration. Besides, foreigners coming to 
us for the next few years will be destitute 
and, obviously, would complicate our eco- 
nomic and social problems. They would add 
to our unemployment numbers when, in the 
economic cycles, we shift from® good times 
to bad times. 

We shouldn’t close the door to all immit- 
gration, but we need to maintain at all times 
a firm and realistic control on the inflow. 
We should lower our quotas rather than raise 
them, and do a thorough job of culling for 
high quality immigrants. 





Adventure in Failure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH E. CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 21, 1946 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Chicago Daily Tribune of Jan- 
uary 19, 1946: 

ADVENTURE IN FAILURE 

One of the most revealing documents on 
the diplomatic negotiations which led to 
war with Japan, ushered in by the attack 
on Pearl Harbor, has been written by E. 
Stanley Jones, a widely known missionary of 
long experience in Asia. Dr. Jones tells the 
story of his activities as an unofficial medi- 
ator between the Japanese representatives in 
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Washington and the White House in the 
fall of 1941. 

Dr. Jones’ account, published in the De- 
cember issue of the magazine Asia and the 
Americas, contradicts the Roosevelt admin- 
isration thesis, advanced during the Pearl 
Harbor investigation by former Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull and others, that there was 
never any hope of keeping the peace. Mr. 
Hull asserted that Japan was “hell-bent” on 
war, that “nothing would stop them unless 
we lay down like cowards,” and that the 
Japanese emissaries, Admiral Nomura and 
Saouro Kurusu, acted in complete bad faith 
in all their dealings with him. 

Dr. Jones says in reply, “The idea that all 
the Japanese ofiicials and people were united 
in their approval of aggression against China 
and their plans for further conquests in the 
Orient, even to the point of war with the 
United States, is commonly held. It has 
been carefully nurtured by propaganda. 
The American citizen is supposed to believe 
that a united Japan uudertook world con- 
qest, with no inhibitions and no internal 
opposition. But the idea is disastrously 
false. 

“Bear in mind that the most intense 
struggle was taking place between the mili- 
tarists and the peace party in Japan. Had 
we been wiser we would have have out- 
planned the militarists. If we had lent aid 
and encouragement to the peace party in 
their efforts to prevent waf we could have 
made Japan an ally instead of an enemy.” 

Dr. Jones credits Nomura, Kurusu, and 
Prince Konoye, the premier, who recently 
committed suicide, with sincerity in trying 
to preserve the peace. He indicates that 
they worked more wholeheartedly to frus- 
trate the war party in their own country than 
did our own leaders. He blames the war 
party for the final break, but he reminds us, 
“There was another Japan that did not want 
this war any more than many of us. People 
burst into tears on the streets of Tokyo, we 
are told, when news of the war came 
through.” 

As to the American att'tude, Dr. Jones 
says, “I was not sure whether the highest 
Officials in the executive branch of our Gov- 
ernment really wanted peace. From the 
time of the Atlantic conference between 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill in August 1941, the official attitude 
toward Japan had stiffened, bordering on 
belligerency. Senator CLAUDE PEPPER, of 
Florida, often a spokesm..n for the President, 
declared in a speech at Boston that if the 
Japanese crossed a certain line in the Pacific 
we would ctart shooting. Soon afterward 
severest economic sanctions were applied.” 

Dr. Jones found that Dr. Hu Shih, the 
Chinese Ambassador, wanted us to get into 
war with Japan. Great Britain, says Dr. 
Jones, was obviously trying to get us into 
the European war, as Mr. Churchill later 
openly said, and was not adverse to getting 
us in by the back door of a Pacific war. 

“When I urged Lord Halifax to mediate be- 
tween us and Japan and help : vert a war in 
the Pacific,” Dr. Jones recounts, “he replied, 
‘You will find my views in the enclosed 
speech I have made.’ The whole tenor of 
the speech was—America must fight.” 

The real issue of the war, Dr. Jones con- 
tends, was empire. “It was driven home to 
me with keen emphasis how great aggressors 
the men of the white race have been,” he 
states. “In the free-booting days, when 
grabbing was good, white men took all the 
available territory in the Pacific area before 
Japan woke up. * * * The Japanese sus- 
pected the United States of being willing to 
fight in order to preserve the white empires 
of the Pacific. That was correct, as time so 
amply proved. We did not go to the defense 
of China when she was attacked by Japan. 
In fact, we continued to send Japan our scrap 
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iron and oil. But the moment Japan threat- 
ened Indochina—a French possession—we 
were aroused. That touched a _ sensitive 
nerve—the prerogatives of the white nations’ 
colonial possessions in the East.” 

Instead of negotiating to provide Japanese 
supporters of peace with a face-saving method 
of abandoning the program of conquest, Hull 
handed Nomura and Kurusu a memorandum, 
which, says Dr. Jones “could have no other 
interpretation than that of an ultimatum.” 
Even in the f-ce of the demands that Japan 
abandon the Axis, get out of China and Indo- 
china, and acquiesce in equality of trade in 
the Far East, Dr. Jones says that the Japanese 
ambassadors did not abandon hope that we 
would still grant them a graceful means of 
surrendering all that the war party had 
gained. 

Two days after the Hull ultimatum Coun- 
selor Terasaki, of the Embassy, in a note 
transmitted to Mr. Roosevelt by Dr. Jones, 
pleaded: “Don’t compel us to do things, but 
make it possible for us to do them. If you 
treat us in this way we will reciprocate dou- 
bly. If you stretch out one hand we will 
stretch out two. And we cannot only be 
friends, we can be allies.” There was no re- 
sponse, nor any relaxation of the pressure. 
As Dr. Jones says, “Our ultimatum * * * 
put Japan in a box. She had to knuckle un- 
der or else fight us.” 

In one of their last conversations Nomura 
told Dr. Jones that “it would be absurd for 
us to go to war over two air bases in North 
China.” From a member of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee Dr. Jones got con- 
firmation of the fact that Japan had reduced 
its request to this face-saving minimum— 
the retention of two air bases—as the price 
for acquiescing to the demands presented by 
Hull. He would not give even this much to 
avoid war 

In listing the causes of the war Dr. Jones 
says a principal cause was “the pressure of a 
war party that surrounded the President. A 
Supreme Court justice said to us during the 
negotiations, ‘We have a war party as well as 
Japan. They are surrounding the President 
and making it more and more impossible to 
see him.’” 

The Pearl Harbor Committee should call 
Dr. Jones as a witness. The country is en- 
titled to know who the men were who sab- 
otaged peace. 





Robert E. Lee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 21, 1946 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the follow- 
ing address delivered by me at a special 
ceremony in Statuary Hall, the Capitol, 
in honor of Robert E. Lee on January 19, 
1946, which was sponsored by the Wash- 
ington chapter of the United Daughters 
of the Confederacy and presided over by 
Mrs. J. W. Johnson, president: 


Rosert E. Lez 
EVEN IF WE PERISHED IN THE ENDEAVOR 


As sons and daughters of the Confederacy, 
we are proud to proclaim our love and esteem 
for the man in whose honored memory we 
have gathered here today. Why? Who was 
Robert E. Lee, and what was it concerning 
the character and attainments of this modest 
soldier and statesman that secured an endur- 
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ing regard among all men for his greatness 
and nobility? 


REASONS FOR LEE’S GREATNESS 


In an effort to fully emphasize what were, 
as well as what were not, the causes and con- 
ditions of Lee’s high place among the great 
men of history, John W. Daniel, the re- 
nowned Virginia orator of a generation ago, 
concluded one his eulogies as follows: 

“Did he wield patronage and power? No. 
He could not have appointed a friend to the 
smallest office. He could bestow no emolu- 
ments upon any of his followers. But an 
intimation of his wish amongst his own peo- 
ple carried an influence which the com- 
mand of the autocrat can never possess, and 
his approval of conduct or character was 
deemed an honor, and was an honor, which 
outlived the stars and crosses and titles con- 
ferred by kings. 

“Did he save his country from conquest? 
No. He saw his every foreboding of evil 
verified. His cause was lost, and the land 
for which he fought lives not amongst the 
nations. 

“Did he gain wealth? No. He neither 
sought nor despised it. But he refuted 
the shallow worldling’s maxim that ‘every 
man has his price’ and proved that true 
manhood has none, however great. 

“Did he possess rank? Not so. Far from 
it. He was not even a citizen. The coun- 
try which gave the right of suffrage to the 
alien ere he could read or understand its 
laws, denied to him the privilege of a ballot. 
He died a paroled prisoner of war, in the calm 
of peace, 5 years after war had ended.” 

So here is Lee: A man who possessed 
neither patronage nor power, who was un- 
able to save his country from conquest, who 
failed to gain wealth, who died without rank 
or even citizenship—and still a man who 
stands foremost in the Nation’s Hall of 
Fame. That Lee ranks foremost among his- 
tory’s honored great is reassuring proof of 
the fact that in the final analysis the human 
Tace possesses a proper sense of values and 
adjudges character more important than for- 
tune. Robert E. Lee stands on high in the 
realm of national veneration because he 
gained more ig the love and affection of his 
countrymen by being their humble servant 
than he lost by refusing to be their lordly 
master. His unswerving devotion to the duty 
that called him and unselfishness and sacri- 
fice in its performance undoubtedly cost him 
the worldly fruits that his genius would 


have brought him if applied for personal 
gain. 


THE COURSE CHOSEN BY LEE 


But Lee chose a course that few men en- 
dowed with genius have been known to 
choose, and it was his choice of such a course 
which justifies differentiation in comparing 
his greatness to that of other men. It was 
that difference between Lee and others of this 
select company that inspired the biographer, 
Benjamin H. Hill, to declare: 

“He was Caesar without his ambition, 
Frederick without his tyranny, Napoleon 
without his selfishness, and Washington 
without his reward.” 

By distinguishing himself in one particular 
set of circumstances a man may easily be- 
come well known and frequently what we 
call famous but it is only when a man dis- 
tinguishes himself in every set of circum- 
stances, as did Lee, does he win acclaim for 
the nobility of his character. As one writer 
has said, “The world is suspicious of vaunted 
heroes. They are so easily manufactured. 
So many feet are cut and trimmed to fit 
Cinderella’s slippers that we hesitate long be- 
fore we hail the princess.” 

We hail Robert E. Lee on this occasion 
because he measures up to our fullest concep- 
tion of a noble person. We hail him not only 
as the hero of the Southern Confederacy, but 
also as the standard bearer of the highest 
principles and ideals of our Republic. It is 
especially fitting that we so hail him at this 





time because our continued progress and 
existence as a free and independent nation 
owned and operated by the free and inde- 
pendent citizenry of the United States is 
about to be tested in the crucible of postwar 
readjustment. 

Writing to his son in January 1861, Lee 
said: “As an American citizen, I take great 
pride in my country, her prosperity, and 
institutions.” Later, in the years following 
the war, he counseled patience and forbear- 
ance among his people of the fallen Confed- 
eracy and called upon them to work for the 
future good of the Nation. 

SET AN EXAMPLE FOR THE REPUBLIC 

In showing the proper respect for duly con- 
stituted authority and in conducting himself 
as an honest and sincere patriot of the land 
in which he lived, Lee set a high example 
that the people of the Southland have sought 
faithfully to follow. The record is very clear 
on this point. In three major wars which 
our country has fought since 1865 to preserve 
its national integrity and independence—the 
Spanish-American War, World War I, and 
World War Ii—the largest number of volun- 
teers per capita serving in each of the three 
fighting forces required has come from the 
South. 

And who can deny that right now—in the 
midst of the most serious industrial strife 
and economic upheaval this Nation has ever 
seen—the South, more than any Other sec- 
tion of the country, stands as a mighty bul- 
wark and anchor to our tossing ship of state. 
In this crisis I believe the South will lead the 
way toward a satisfactory solution of the 
basic problems which confront us. 

This much I say without any fear of con- 
tradiction: The people of the South know and 
understand the need for keeping our country 
militarily strong. They will fight for the 
maintenance of an armed force equal in size 
and quality to the position we occupy among 
the nations of the world. 

If pursuing such a policy, in order to 
insure our continued existence as a free 
and independent Nation, requires some sac- 
rifice and inconvenience, I am sure that the 
grandsons, great-grandsons, and great-great- 
grandsons or granddaughters, great-grand- 
daughters, and great-great-granddaughters 
of our Southern Confederacy will not com- 
plain or whimper because to them, like their 
forebears, liberty is always worth the price 
of personal sacrifice and inconvenience. 


THE FULFILLMENT OF LEE’S HIGH HOPES 


The courageous and sacrificial devotion to 
duty shown by our young men and women 
in the war just won establishes in my mind 
the solid and unshakable conviction that 
were Robert E. Lee alive today to behold 
their brave deeds he would be manifestly 
proud. Yes; we have just achieved victory 
in a war which was fought to preserve the 
independence of our Republic and, further, 
if the reasons may be given in Lee’s own 
matchless words, because “we had sacred 
principles to maintain and rights to defend, 
for which we were duty bound to do our 
best, even if we perished in the endeavor.” 

Thus, we are able to meet beneath the 
statue of Lee today firm in the belief that 
this memorial to him stands now in the 
Capitol of a Nation which has fulfilled his 
high hopes and expectations. Let it be our 
prayer that as our lives run their courses 
and, knowingly or unknowingly, we come 
here for the last time to pay our respects, 
individually or collectively, to this immortal 
character that we may appear before bim 
secure in the knowledge that the country 
which honors him has remained true to the 
high ideals and purposes he set for it. And 
finally, let it be our further prayer that 
this Nation, perhaps the most powerful and 
influential nation in the world today, our 
Republic, the United States of America, will 
ever remain true to the high ideals and 
purposes Robert E. Lee set for it. 





Lack of Democracy in the Armed Forces 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 21, 1946 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr, Speaker, one of 
the sore spots in our country today is 
the resentment of the enlisted man 
against the special privileges granted 
officers. This feeling has been intensi- 
fied since the cessation of hostilities. I 
think most of the complaints are justi- 
fied. 

One definite action which the House 
could take promptly would be the pas- 
sace of H. R. 4051, which would give 
terminal leave pay to enlisted men on 
the same basis that it is now received 
by officers. 

To bring this entire question of dis- 
crimination clearly before the House, I 
am inserting an editorial from the Mil- 
waukee Journal and an article from the 
Stars and Stripes, middJe Pacific edition, 
which comment fully on the present un- 
democratic practices of our armed forces 
and offer certain suggestions to clear up 
present practices: 

{From the Milwaukee Journal of January 19, 
1946] 


THE ARISTOCRATS IN UNIFORM 


No one has to listen very bard or long 
these days to get an earful about the lack 
of democracy in the American armed forces. 
And the most vehement, persistent, and uni- 
versal complaint heard from the veterans, 
and seen in the columns of the service news- 
papers, is against the officer caste system. 
The Stars and Stripes article on this page is 
typical of this opinion. 

It is not alone the sharp distinction in 
matters of pay, authority, uniform, and priv- 
ileges between enlisted men and commis- 
sioned officers that leads to this bitter criti- 
cism; more especially it is the flagrant abuse 
of prerogatives and position by some self- 
important officers, to which the system lends 
itself. No civilian without military service 
can fully comprehend the extremes to which 
the discrimination between officers and men 
can be carried, or how offensive it can be- 
come to men steeped in democratic tradi- 
tions. 

There can be no reasonable contention, of 
course, that an effective military organiza- 
tion can be wholly democratic in the ordi- 
nary civilian sense. Military effectiveness 
must be based on instant and unquestioning 
obedience to orders. There must be respect 
for authority, even where there may be no 
real respect for the individual exercising 
that authority. 

But none of these necessities can justify 
the officer caste system which has its roots 
in the sharp class distinction of the Old 
World. Brave American officers by the tens 
of thousands who slept in the same foxholes, 

> the same food, shared the same dangers 

| deprivations, and flew the same missions 
with noncoms and privates, earned the undy- 
ing respect of the men they served with and 
yet sacrificed not one iota of their authority 
or prestige. 

It would seem difficult, then, to uphold the 
military necessity for dividing our armed 
forces into two castes who shall wear different 
fabrics, sit in different sections of a theater, 
est and drink apart, and generally keep aloof 
‘rom each other except in line of duty. There 
seems every reason why the officer caste sys- 
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tem ought to be drastically modified, if not 
abolished. 

The moderate suggestion that the Army 
and Navy move in this direction by eradicat- 
ing, as rapidly as at all feasible, the offensive 
distinctions between officers, as a class, and 
enlisted men, is most timely. For some time 
at least, the armed services will need stand- 
Ing forces far in excess of anything that 
America has known in peacetime. There is 
every indication that manpower in these 
standing forces will soon have to be main- 
tained by voluntary enlistments, quite apart 
from any compulsory training devoted en- 
tirely to maintaining a civilian reserve for 
unseen emergencies. To induce a sufficient 
number of young Americans to enlist, mill- 
tary service must be made as attractive and 
democratic as can be. 


[From the Stars and Stripes, middle Pacific 
edition | 


OUR UNDEMOCRATIC FIGHTING FORCES—ENLISTED 
MEN IN LETTERS TO ARMY NEWSPAPER “GRIPE” 
AGAINST CASTE SYSTEM WHICH ALLOWS 
SPECIAL PRIVILEGES TO OFFICERS 


The consentus of Gl, swabbie, and gyrene 
is that the armed forces of democratic Amer!- 
ca are undemocratic; that the Army and Navy 
treat enlisted men as second-class citizens; 
that EM are subjected to bumiliation and 
frustration from the very sources from which 
they have a right to expect support, encour- 
agement and inspiration. 

As a result, EM are returning from World 
War II hating and detesting military life. 
Very few who have served in the Army or 
Navy or who know what is in the minds and 
hearts of enlisted servicemen can doubt this. 

Por the future of our national security as 
well as the morale and efficiency of the Army 
and Navy, it is important to know why this 
feeling is so widely prevalent. It is even 
more important to do something about it. 

Most EM complaints are concerned exclu- 
sively with officer privileges and behavior 
during off-duty hours and not in line of duty. 
A review of the letters to the editor column 
of the Stars and Stripes shows the following 
to be the officer privileges that gripe the 
men most: . 

1. A more plentiful and cheaper supply of 
liquor, especially in forward areas. 

2. More adequate and attractive recrea- 
tional facilities, such as clubs, beaches, and 
best seats in theaters. 

3. Regulations which prohibit EM but per- 
mit officers to date nurses and Red Cross 
girls. 

4. Permanent all-hour passes granted all 
Officers but to few EM. 

5. Near monopoly by officers of Government 
vehicles available for recreational purposes. 

Far more significant than any single gripe, 
or all of them put together, is the resulting 
widespread bitterness, resentment, frustra- 
tion, inferiority, and hopelessness 80 many 
EM feel. The whole thing adds up to a de- 
plorably unhealthy state of mind. It is dra- 
matically typified by that most rankling of 
all signs, “Officers’ country,” found on Navy 
ships and installations, and its Army coun- 
terpart, “Off limits to EM.” 

The solution to the “off-duty privileges” 
problem shouldn't be difficult to work out. 
All that is necessary is to treat officers and 
EM alike after working hours. This would be 
democratic and in accord with civilian 
practices. 

But the mass bitterness of World War 
II's 10,000,000 enlisted men lies deeper. To 
root out all that is bad in the caste system 
demands a reexamination of the whole set- 
up. 
The Stars and Stripes has listened to thou- 
sands of its readers and thought about the 
problem at great length, and has come to 
the conclusion the fault lies in the division 
within the services connoted by the words 
“enlisted” and “commissioned.” 
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Why should this division exist? Why 
shouldn't there be a steady progression from 
private to corporal to the various levels of 
sergeant to lieutenant to captain to field 
grade officers, and so on, to a five-star gen- 
eral? And similarly from a seaman to an 
admiral of the fleet? 

Pay, responsibility, authority, and prestige 
would be graded upward just as they are 
now. But the other aspects of Army and 
Navy life—the ones which cause the gripes 
and bitterness, which make it virtually im- 
possible for a master sergeant or a chief 
petty officer to deal with a second Heutenant 
or ensign on a basis of mutual respect and 
friendliness—should be leveled out and ap- 
plied to all personne! alike 

This, of course, means much more than 
equalizing off-duty recreational privileges. 
Specifically, it means equal treatment for 
all personnel in regard to such matters as: 

1, Clothing issue, except for insignia 

2. Rations and messing facilities. ‘These 
two points mean that all personnel would 
receive free clothing issue and rations, equal 
in both quality and quantity 

3. Leaves, furloughs, discharge benefits, de- 
pendency allotments, and such things. 

4. Military justice. At present, only offi- 
cers sit in judgment instead of qualified men 
drawn from all ranks. This results in a 
double standard, with more severe punish- 
ment for EM facing the same charges. 

5. Awards. During past years, officers have 
received a disproportionately large number 
of awards as compared to EM 

6 Promoticns and demotions. EM have 
been “busted” frequently; officers rarely. 

All this, we realize, entails a sharp break 
with tradition. But.a caste system inherited 
from Frederick the Great of Prussia and the 
eighteenth century British Navy is hardly 
appropriate to the United States 

The aristocracy-peasantry relationship 
characteristic of our armed forces has a 
counterpart nowhere else in American life. 
It is notably at odds with American ideals of 
equality and democracy. 





The Unknown Soldier of World War I! 
Has His Say 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH E. CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 21, 1946 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include a copy 
of a brief sermon entitled “The Unknown 
Soldier of World War II Has His Say,” 
delivered Armistice Day, November 11, 
1945, in the Covenant-FPirst Presbyterian 
Church, Washington, D. C., by its then 
minister, Albert Joseph McCartney, 
D. D., now director of the Chicago Sun- 
day Evening Club: 


Late one afternoon 1 made my annua! pil- 
grimage to Arlington to keep my usua) ren- 
dezvous with my friend of now many years 
stending—the Unknown €oldier of World 
War I. Musing there with the vagrant 
autumn winds sighing through the naked 
branches of the surrounding trees and 
watching the sentry paciag his rounds, sil- 
houetted against the beautiful Potomac 
creeping slowly along in the distance, like 
the river of a man’s life, and beyond it the 
Capital City gray and partly obscured by the 
heavy autumn overcast, the Unknown 
dier, true to his tryst, emerged fron 
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marble home and, stepping across the inter- 
vening pavement, took his seat beside me 
against one of the pillars of the amphitheater. 
As we conversec together I was telling him 
about World War II and discussing the prob- 
lems confronting the Allied Nations in their 
effort at a constructive peace. Suddenly we 
were interrupted by the voice of a soldier 
whose presence had been obscured by our 
position, seated as we were against one of 
the pillars. 

“Pardon me, sirs,” he interrupted, “but 1 
couldn’t help overhearing your conversation. 
I happen to be an unknown soldier of the 
recent war, and I’m keeily interested in 
knowing how things are going and if the 
prospects for a world order are any better 
than they were after the last one.” 


“Sit down,” I said, “and join us, won't you, 


please? And teil us something about your- - 


self. This is our mutual comrade of World 
War 1. What part of the country did you 
enlist from? And where did you see action?” 

“Well,” he drawled in unmistakable Vir- 
ginia accent, “I haven't much to tell about 
myself. I was just a tail gunner in a bomber. 
I had 100 hours to my credit as a pilot in 
training, but got washed out at the last. We 
had a wonderful crew, for fortunately we had 
been kept together from our last training 
station. We learned to realize how each 
man’s safety in that crew depended abso- 
lutely upon his concern for the safety of 
every other one in the crew. Our nissions 
were around the Mediterranean, and off 
southern France. We went down on D-day 
and the whole crew was lost. Some of us 
were washed ashore; and that’s how I come 
to be here.’ 

He seemed exceptionally keen and mature, 
and betrayed amazing understanding of what 
the war was all about, for he explained to 
me that after graduating he had spent 2 
years in postgraduate work in Europe. I 
then told him about the progress of the war 
from D-Day on, the final capitulation of 
Germany, and the later surrender of Japan, 
without an invasion. He was more inter- 
ested, however, in what I had to tell him 
about the various peace conferences, and 
the plan for the new world order. He 
wanted to know a great deal about the men 
who were sitting in on those conferences. 

“My big regret.” said he, “is that we who 
have not returned will have no say in the 
making of the peace; and I do wish that 
some way could be found by which our feel- 
ings and judgments and point of view might 
somehow get across to the people who are 
in the peace making.” He spoke with great 
emotion and earnestness. “Personally I have 
some very strong feelings about what ought 
to be done. I think many of our comrades 
whose lives have been fortunately spared 
ought to have more of a say than from what 
you tell me they seem to be having. Not 
many of those fellows who were so eagerly 
provided a seat in a fox hole, or the cockpit 
of a plane, have been allowed to sit in the 
gilded chairs at the peace conference. Surely, 
if we can be trusted and directed to brain 
a Nazi private with the butt of a Garand, 
or do some pin-point bombing around a great 
cathedral, we ought to be capable of knock- 
ing a few heads together with the putt of our 
logic—our moral logic. Some of us went 
over to fight for something we considered 
worth while, and because of our wide educa- 
tion we knew what we were fighting for. But 
we began to get a bit screwy when we found 
ourselves doing nothing but destroying. And 
now that the sands of war were running out, 
with little prospect of having anything to say 
about the constructive side of things, we feel 
shut out. We not only have fought, but we 
have thought, and we have felt, and now 
that our usefulness as destroyers is over, and 
our job of knocking things to pieces is done— 
we feel frustrated as we watch older men with 
portfolics grabbing all the seats at the table— 
men who have not actually sensed what war 
really means. It is we who have crouched 
with crawing stomachs in fox holes or 
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cringed before plexiglass, as we watched the 
fiack coming up at us, who can fully know 
what peace is. We feel an overwhelming 
sense of frustration, of being cut off, of never 
having a hand in what is to be done and 
decided.” 

At that I interrupted him to say that l 
appreciated his point of view, and that to a 


certain extent he was right; but in the last “ 


analysis he and his comrades must trust the 
older men who will do the peacemaking, and 
who will have the future in their hands, with 
their fountain pens. 

“I do not mean, of course,” he said, “that 
the peace table should be crowded by boys 
in their early twenties; but there should be 
some provision for younger men, thinking 
young men, who have felt the danger side of 
war, and the great good society such as we 
have felt in the comradeship of a squadron.” 
At this point he began to speak as though 
he himself were one of the demobilized re- 
turning soldiers. “Certainly our voice ought 
to be heard in the peace recommendations 
and strategies. It’s our generation of young 
men who have been decimated, and many of 
us went into this business voluntarily, with 
the vague idea that we would have a voice 
in what happened afterwards. I know that 
none of my comrades will have a chance to 
pound the table at some Versailles or San 
Francisco Conference; but I certainly would 
like to have the satisfaction of knowing 
that our purposes and ideals, and if I may 
say it humbly, our sacrifices, will not ailto- 
gether be lost sight of in the snarling and 
quarreling confusion of the older peace- 
makers. We could tell them so much, for 
we who have come through this heil have 
learned so much more about what peace 
means, and many times have listed in our 
minds the elemental things that make for 
peace, as we have made a bomb run through 
the flack. But now we are voiceless * * *.” 
“Well,” he continued, after a silence, “we’ve 
done our bit, and we’re through. It is up 
to you who survive us to remember us and 
what we wanted to accomplish. For God's 
sake, don’t let us down at the peace con- 
ference; but pause with pen in hand, and 
take my comrades the world over into ac- 
count before you put your names to any 
peace document. Remember us. That is all 
we can ask of you now. 

“We belong to a great comradeship on the 
other side, and we would like to rest in the 
confidence that it is not broken on this side, 
and that we have kept the faith.” 

There was a long silence, and the three of 
us instinctively arose and without a word 
saluted, and the two Unknown Soldiers, arm 
in arm, vanished down the steps in the gath- 
ering dusk, and disappeared into the marble 
home from whence they had s0 recently 
emerged, leaving me to gaze thoughtfully 
upon the inscription, “Here rests in honcred 
glory an American soldier known but to God.” 

(NoTE.—The substance and wording of the 
“Unknown Soldier” conversation is taken al- 
most verbatim from a letter written by Lt. 
Benjamin McCartney 5 days before he took 
off on his last mission and addressed to his 
copilot, who was then in this country. The 
letter was found a year after his death some- 
where in Germany as the squadron had left 
the base in Corsica and moved to Germany 
and was forwarded to his home.) 





The Red Dean 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 15, 1946 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 


RecorpD, I include the following editoria) 
from the Detroit Times of January 13, 
1946: 

THE RED DEAN 


The Very Reverend Hewlett Johnson, 
Britain’s Dean of Canterbury—-often and ap. 
propriately called the “Red dean” of Britain 
berause of his communistic views-—has given 
the American people something new to con- 
sider in connection with the impending Brit- 
ish loan. 

Speaking at a Communist rally in London. 
he said that in everything except religion 
the United States is 100 years behind the 
rest of the world—and that in religion it is 
150 years behind. 

This seems to come with poor grace and 
in bad taste from one of the most highly 
placed spiritual advisers of a nation so re- 
cently saved—not merely once, but twice— 
from disintegration and destruction in war 
by timely and decisive American interven. 
tion. 

However, let us take the “Red dean” at his 
word. 

If America is so far behind the rest of the 
world in culture and education and all the 
mental and spiritual refinements and espe- 
cially in religion, surely America should do 
something about it. 

We should devote all of our energies ana 
resources to the alleviation of this sad con- 
dition. 

Of course, if we do this, we will no longer 
be able to divert our resources intc loans 
or gifts for the benefit of other nations as 
we have so often done in the past and as 
we are now contemplating doing for the bene- 
fit of Britain. 

In fact, the very first segment of our re- 
sources we should devote to our own fe- 
habilitation should be the $4,400,000,000 we 
have been considering loaning to Britain. 

If we are 100 years behind Britain in ai) 
things but religion and 150 years behind her 
in that—as Britain’s Red dean frankly thinks 
and bluntly says—surely our need of the 
money is greater than the need of Britain 

By all means, therefore, let us keep it— 
since we are advised by so eminent an au- 
thority that we hav: so great a need for it 

And if we must spend the money, let us 
spend it for the enlightment of our peopie 
and to lift from them the veil of darkness 
which denies to them the higher and finer 
conditions of life to which those so far ahead 
of us have attained 

Let us no longer disperse and dissipate our 
resources—of which we are so unaccountably 
in such abundant possession—in profligacy 
abroad, at least until we have bettered ow 
condition in sufficient degree that Britain 
can accept our largess as from an equal. 





The Road to Hope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 21, 1946 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following radio 
address of Hon Joseph W Martin, Jr., 
Republican leader of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, over the affiliated stations 
of the National Broadcasting Co. on Fri- 
day evening, January 18, 1946: 

Nobody neers to tell you that the adminis- 
tration of our national affairs is lost in con- 


fusion. We all know America has been 
divided into factions 








That is one condition the White House 
cannot blame on the American people. 

It is the fault of administration leadership. 

It is a failure of the men in responsible 
positions. It ts the failure of a party—of an 
administration—an administration built. up 
on the idea you can get people to work to- 
cether under policies which set them against 
each other 

You are worrying about your responsibill- 
ties—and your future, in face of all this ter- 
rible uncertainty and confusion. Everyone 
is worried—employers, factory workers, reli- 
cious teachers, farmers, housewives, veterans. 
Even little children are worried. Amid talk 
of violence, and war, and dissension, even 
they have been brought under the influence 
of a monstrous fear that has gripped this 
whole Nation 

Fear and concern cover the country. 

That’s a strange national reaction for the 
descendants of pioneers whose courage was 
the foundation of this country, for a people 
who, at the end of this war, were at the pin- 
nacle of world-wide influence and whose 
prospects for the future were a shining ex- 
ample to all humanity. That’s a very strange 
reaction for a people who in three short years 
out-produced and out-fought the Germans 
who had prepared for 12 years, the Italians 
who had prepared for 20 years, and the Japa- 
nese who had prepared for 40 years. 

How can such a preposterous situation come 
about? 

It comes from the failure of admiuistra- 
tion leadership—of leaders who cannot get 
us going, because they do not agree on where 
to go. 

You and I know that unless those in politi- 
cal control of this Nation can get together 
on some common ground, then the whole 
fabric of society will tear apart. 

That is exactly why the Republican mem- 
bership of the House and the Senate went 
to work last fall to develop a set of principles 
on which we could all agree, without trying 
to write in specific details, which naturally 
follow the determination of principles. 

Now principles are mighty important 
things You can’t have leadership without 
them. You cannot have constructive action 
without them. [If your principles are wrong 
your actions will be wrong. If you have no 
principles at all—the result can be only the 
kind of confusion we now see all about us. 

We Republicans in the House and Senate, 
said, “Let us try to apply common sense to 
these problems. Let us recognize there are 
farmers in America and they have a right 
along. There are working men and 
women in America and they have a right 
to get along. There are white-collar workers 
in America and they have a right to get 
along. Let us recognize there is such a 
thing as management—and a highly skilled 
calling it is—and managers have a right to 
live. Let us admit there’s such a thing as 
the general public and the general public 
has a right to be served. Let us admit the 
United States is a part of the world and has 
to get along in it somehow. And finally, let 
Us come right out and recognize that there 
are some things that are right, some things 
that are wrong, and there is such a force as 
moral principle.” 

We Republicans agreed on a set of prin- 
ciples which apply to all the important ques- 
ions facing this generation of Americans. 
We know where we stand. 

Now we have a basis on which to build 
Constructive action for the future. That is 
the road to hope. Election of a Republican 
majority in the House of Representatives and 
in the Senate in 1946 will mean that after 
Some 14 years you can expect a Congress 
Capable of reaching common-sense agree- 
ments on the solution of national prob- 
‘cms—a Congress capable of legislating in 
behalf of all the people in the United States— 
the guaranty that each individual American 
citizen, whether he is a farmer, a factory 
W rrker, a stockholder, a manager, or a white- 
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collar worker, will get a fair break under the 
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law. After 14 years you will no longer see 
the spectacle of a Democratic President lam- 
basting a Democratic Senate and a Demo- 
cratic House for failing to jump through 
legislative hoops at his command. 

Now, here are some of the things we be- 
lieve in: 

We support the United Nations Organiza- 
tion for international peace. We look with 
particular hope to the General Assembly as 
the town meeting of the world wherein the 
organized conscience of mankind shall find 
effective expression in behalf of peace with 
justice. ‘ 

We support the indispensable inter-Ameri- 
can system as a regional part of the interna- 
tional organization. 

We will engage in essential international 
relief as a humanitarian obligation and to 
prevent chaos through misery. We demand 
sound management and protection against 
exploitatio. in this connection. We will as- 
sist other nations to rehabilitate themselves 
under arrangements consistent with intelli- 
gent American self-interest and over-all 
limitations that shall not jeopardize our own 
economic recovery and stability. 

We believe in fulfilling to the greatest pos- 
sible degree our war pledges to small nations 
that they shall have the right to choose the 
form of government under which they will 
live and that sovereign rights and self-gov- 
ernment shall be restored to those who have 
been forcibly deprived of them. We con- 
demn any desertion of these principles. 

We advocate ultimate international agree- 
ments to stabilize military establishments. 
We demand open diplomacy, at home and 
abroad, and free communication throughout 
the world. 

We consider that the maintenance of a 
strong, solvent, free America is the basis of 
our greatest contribution to world order 

Those are our principles in dealing with 
foreign affairs. Now you will realize why Re- 
publicans in the House and in the Senate feel 
very concerned about the actions of the State 
Department and Secretary Byrnes. We are 
opposed to any betrayal of the small nations 
of the world in the making of the peace. We 
believe, and I repeat, in fulfilling our war 
pledges to the small nations that they shall 
have the right to choose the form of govern- 
ment under which they will live. There is 
language that is clear to the Poles. Clear 
to the Yugoslavs. Clear to all the other peo- 
ples of the world who now suffer oppression. 

We reject great-power domination of the 
world. We hold that world peace does not 
require us to endorse alien doctrines or to 
abandon efforts to seek justice for the weaker 
peoples of the world. When we saw that the 
Secretary of State had disregarded the 
guaranties we gave small peoples in the 
Atlantic Charter, we were gravely concerned. 
We gave our word, our men, our money, be- 
cause those peoples were promised freedom. 
Our action built up for America a huge 
reservoir of good will all over the world, 
greater than any nation has ever enjoyed in 
history. It was the kind of good will on 
which you could establish real understand- 
ing and cooperation between nations. It was 
the kind of good will that would mean suc- 
cess of our efforts to outlaw war. We feel 
that if we are going to avoid war, the nations 
of the world must subscribe to a higher rule 
of law above and beyond the selfish desire 
of any ruthless nation to plunder the wealth 
and to enslave the people of another. 

But how are you going to establish such a 
higher principle unless you observe the first 
fundamental rule of good faith. Who likes 
a man or a nation which will disregard the 
spirit and the letter of a contract—in this 
case a blood contract. We must restore con- 


- fidence between all peoples of the world. 


Global peace will never be cchieved by com- 
pulsion. It must be gained through confi- 
dence and fair dealing. 

We still must maintain our defense. We 
stand for a well-trained and fully equipped 
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Army, Navy, and Air Force adequate to meet 
any emergency under future conditions of 
warfare. It must be supported by the most 
scientific research, a strong industrial sys- 
tem, and adequate reserves of trainei men 
with the best weapons and equipment. 

We want a strong scientific army. We want 
th- best kind of national defense. This re- 
quires a strong industrial system and a uni- 
fied people. Before we can have either a 
strong national defense or a sound foreign 
policy we must begin to clear up our problems 
at home. 

The common-sense approach is to recog- 
nize facts for what they are, and face prob- 
lems together in a spirit of cooperation. 
When we cooperate we can work out solutions 
beneficial to «ll. We must stop playing one 
group off against another to the detriment of 
all 

We all know government alone cannot feed 
the people, nor employ them, nor make the 
profits from which new enterprises and new 
jobs are born. Governments are set up by 
the pecple. The people are not the pawns 
cf government. In other words, the Gov- 
ernment cannot create any wealth, anc it, 
therefore, cannot feed you. It has to take 
something away from you first and then gfve 
some of it back to you in another form. But 
government can help its people to prosperity 
by lightening the burdens of debt and taxes, 
laying down the rules of fair play, and pro- 
tecting those whose own strength and re- 
sources are not sufficient to protect them- 
selves. 

We believe equality of opportunity should 
be available to all, regardless of race, creed, 
or beginnings. Every individual should be 
afforded an opportunity to prosper according 
to his talents, his abilities, and his diligence, 
subject only to a like right for his neighbor. 

We condemn the political tactics which 
have resulted in class consciousness anal 
strife. We oppose those who would destroy 
us through the continuation of such strife 
and struggle. 

We reaffirm our belief in the right of labor 
to organize and bargain cpliectively with 
employers as one of the cornerstones of com- 
petitive enterprise. 

For that purpose we believe that govern- 
mental decision must not be substituted for 
free agreement, but governmental machinery 
to promote peaceful settlement of disputes 
should be improved. 


Free collective bargaining and contracts 
resulting therefrom must not be nullified or 
destroyed by resort on either side to wiliful 
violence or unlawful destruction of property. 

Boiled down, the essence of our whole 


Scheme of life in America is a three-way 
Partnership between money, management, 
and labor. You need money to start and to 
operate a business. You need management 
to make it function and to sell its products. 
You need labor to produce the goods. 
There is another system. You don’t use 
money to start a business under that sys- 
tem. You use Government power. The 
Government says, “Set up these machines 
here and go to work producing. You will be 
paid what we think you ought to have. You 
stick at your job, whether you like it or 
not. You stay right there. There will be 
no labor union, either, because the Govern- 


Money is not needed to start a business 
that way. All you need is forced labor 

Well, we do not believe in that. No Amer- 
ican does. 

We believe in the competitive system. 
Under the competitive system people can 
look to profit, improvement, and advance- 
ment. That is why they can put their hearts 
into their jobs. That is why they are at- 
tracted to work. Money, too, Nas to be at- 
tracted to work. Management has to be 
tracted to work. 
to work together. 


at- 
In addition they all have 
That is why, Republicans 


are opposed to Government extravagance 
and high taxes and interference by Govern- 
ment for political reasons with the plans 
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and the conditions under which the co- 
operation of money, management, and labor 
is possible. Responsibility and integrity, 
sanctity of word and contract, mutual tol- 
erance and honest effort by each side to 
understand the rights and needs of the 
other, and by both to consider the rights 
of the whole people—these are the essen- 
tials of industrial peace, production and 
prosperity. That is why we're against the 
baiting of labor, the undermining of man- 
agement, or the demoralization of money. 

By the same token we are against any 
abuse of power by money, management, or 
labor. 

We want more people to have more money. 
We want that money to buy more of the good 
things of life) We want to give you an ex- 
panding economy, an expanding hope, a 
strong nation, a united nation. 

The restoration of this Nation of ours to 
health and vigor in an era of good will must 
be based on recognition of the common wel- 
fare. The interests of all men and all 
women and all children are bound up in and 
cannot be separated from the restoration of 
truth, honesty, courage, and principle, not 
only in the conduct of our Government but 
in the conduct of all our national, interna- 
tional, and even personal relationships. We 
must discard that kind of thinking which 
can tear a whole nation apart in class or 
racial rivalries and hatreds; the kind of 
thinking which makes deceit and evasion 
a policy of government; we must avoid the 
immoral and irreligious standard of expedi- 
ency, which betrays the best instincts of 
America. This Nation has grown great be- 
cause its people have been great. Our na- 
tional character has been great because our 
personal philosophy of government was great. 
Our Nation has achieved because our people 
achieve. 

The conscience of the people must be rein- 
stated as the conscience of the Government. 
We must raise again as our ideals those 
principles which supported the Declaration 
of Independence, and out of which our Con- 
stitution had its birth. 

You and I know-that the only way a nation 
can make a shining mark in history is to 
be true to its own greatness. The leadership 
of the United States must be as great as the 
people of the United States, and you, my 
friends, are the only ones who can make it so. 
Good night. 
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First in War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH E. CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 21, 1946 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Chicago Sunday Tribune of January 
20, 1946: 

FIRST IN WAR 

Within the last week there have been two 
impressive tributes to uhe patriotism of Chi- 
cago, of [llinois, and of the Middle West. 
The war finance committee has announced 
that DTllinois was first among large quota 
States in the sale of E bonds during the Vic- 
tory Loan drive. Sales totaling $163,687,000 
were 112 percent of quota. Another Middle 
Western State, Michigan, was third in the 
national ranking. 

Col. John Slezak, on the eve of his retire- 


ment as chief of the Chicago ordnance dis- 
trict, comprising eight States of the Middle 
West, called attention to an even more grati- 
fying performance by this area. 


In the di- 





rect supply of war material the Chicago ord- 
nance district produced during the war more 
than $5,300,000,000 of ordnance—more than 
20 percent of all that was produced in the 
Nation. Of this, northern Illinois and In- 
diana alone produced $3,400,000,000 worth. 

Among the ordance items which flowed to 
American armies at the front from the Chi- 
cago district were 19,178 tanks and gun motor 
carriages, 237,529 trucks, 227,151,000 shells 
up to 390 mm., 23,408,000 shells of 105 mm. 
and larger, 23,216,000 bombs, 64,865 gun 
tubes, 26,268 gun carriages and mounts, 638,- 
000 .20 caliber carbines, and 2,166,236,000 
machine gun bullet cores. Ovuitput of these 
dimensions would provide munitions for 
great armies Chicago district production 
was a heavy factor in bringing the victory. 

Colonel Slezak called this accomplishment 
a production miracle and credited it direct- 
ly to the patriotic spirit of the Middle West. 
“The record,” he said, “is the more amazing 
when we consider that before the war started 
the Middle West knew little about making 
war equipment.” ‘That is true. There had 
never been interest in this sector in the prof- 
its to be had from munitions. Munitions 
and wars are inseparable and the Middle West 
knew that war meant death, debt, and in- 
calculable disruption in the Nation and the 
world. Transitory profits exacted at such a 
terrific offset did not appeal to our indus- 
trialists and workers—especially when the 
gains were to be derived from wars that were 
not America’s concern. 

Because of this dedication of middle west- 
erners to America’s welfare, and to America's 
alone. the Central States were a favorite butt 
in the prewar and early war days. A propa- 
ganda campaign, organized and inspired by 
eastern interventionists and the New Deal 
administration, sneered at what was cailed 
isolationism, but which, then as now, was 
dedication to country without reference to 
the imperialist interests of Britain and Rus- 
sla. 

But when the country landed in the jam 
which the war party had so persistently and 
cunningly sought, it was the Middle West 
which responded wholeheartedly. This sec- 
tion supplied fighting men without peers. It 
produced war materials in vast quantities. 
Again and again Illinois met its war-bond 
quotas and led the States in purchases. 

The chaos of the world today; the bank- 
ruptcy of American foreign policy; domestic 
strife; the discontent of the soldiers held 
against their will on overseas duty; the ren- 
aissance of Communist disruption; the mort- 
gage on the future in the form of an enor- 
mous debt; and the aimless drifting of the 
country—these are the poor reward of middle 
western patriotism, which contributed so 
greatly to victory in a war that middle west- 
erners didn’t want. 





Matthew Fontaine Maury, Pioneer in the 
Science of Navigation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 21, 1946 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the RecorD an address deliv- 
ered by me on January 20, 1946, before 
the Arlington (Va.) Chapter of the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy at 
a special ceremony in honor of heroes of 
the Southern Confederacy, presided over 
by Mrs. Elizabeth C. Fred: 
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MaTTHew Fontarne Maury, PIONEER IN THE 
ScIENCE oF NAVIGATION 


In the War Between the States the fight. 
ing forces cf the South were in almost every 
engagement greatly outnumbered by the 
armies of the Northern States. In the mat- 
ter of resources, the same lack of parity 
existed; the South was greatly outweighed 
by the North in industrial capacity to wage 
war. 

That our Southern Confederacy accom. 
plished so much with so little may be at- 
tributed to two things: 

First, the incomparable courage and sac- 
rificial devotion to duty of the men fighting 
for the cause of the Confederacy. 

Second, the wealth of talent provided by 
Southern-born leaders in almost every field 
of endeavor who returned to take up the 
defense of their native soil. 

Matthew Fontaine Maury was one of those 
leaders. 


AUTHORITY ON NAVIGATION 


At the early age ot 30, Maury established 
himself as an authority of international 
fame on the subject of navigation by pub- 
lishing a great scientific and technical man- 
ual which appeared under the title of “A New 
Theoretical and Practical Treatise on Navi- 
gation.” His later published works in- 
cluded: “Wind and Current Charts of the 
North Atlanti ” “The Physical Geography of 
the Seas,” and “Explanation and Sailing Di- 
rections to Accompany the Wind and Current 
Charts,” in addition to many others too 
numerous tc mention here. 

We may perceive from the titles of his 
books that in his writings he undertook to 
advance the art and science of navigation by 
providing a more logical basis for its opera- 
tions. In his research into such subjects as 
wind currents, Maury helped point the future 
of navigation away from dependence on 
guesswork. The influence which Maury ex- 
erted in this connection is reflected in the 
present-day high state of perfection existing 
in the art of navigation, not only on the seas 
but in the newer stage of navigation, the air, 
where pilots rely on the indications of care- 
fully prepared data of the type originated 
by Maury and not the smallest degree of 
guesswork. 

A great number of Maury’s books were 
adopted as standard texts by naval institu- 
tions throughout the world, including our 
own United States Naval Academy at Annap- 
olis. And incidentally, if you were to visit 
the Naval Academy today, you would note 
that one of the most impressive structures 
there bears the name, “Maury Hall.” Also 
you would most certainly learn that midship- 
men of the Academy know a great deal about 
Matthew Fontaine Maury. One of the 
Academy’s most sought after honors is the 
Maury prize, awarded annually. 

The man we have been talking about was 
born only a short way down the road from 
here, at Fredericksburg. In spite of all his 
distinguished attainments, I do not believe 
that Maury would object to our thinking of 
him as home folks, and I propose to do so in 
my concluding remarks, 


RECOMMENDED STEADINESS OF PURPOSE 


From Maury’s writings I have found & 
message which he left for his home folks, @ 
message which, upon this occasion to honor 
his memory, I recommend to you as strongly 
as his scientific writings are recommended 
to navigators everywhere. In this home- 
folks message to a cousin Maury said: 

“I don’t think that so much depends upon 
intellect as is generally supposed, but indus- 
try and steadiness of purpose—they are the 
things.” 

In a day when opponents of the tried and 
true American way of life seem to be organ- 
izing in an all-out effort to substitute for the 
principles of free enterprise, which rewards 
a man for effort, initiative, and merit, the 
promises of a deadly concept which holds 


















that the Government should give a man his 
sustenance whether he works for and earns 
it or not—in this day of challenge to the 
principles which made our country preemi- 
nentlv the most prosperous in the world, it is 
well to remember, as Maury said, “industry 
and steadiness of purpose, they are the 
things.” . 





Slaughter Speaks Plainly 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. C. JASPER BELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 21, 1946 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend by remarks in the Recor», I in- 
clude the following editorial from the 
Independence Examiner, Independence, 
Mo., Friday, January 18, 1946: 

SLAUGHTER SPEAKS PLAINLY 


Representative Rocer C. SLAUGHTER does 
not use common political language in dealing 
with problems that he believes are vital. He 
chops right at the heart of the tree and lets 
the chips fall where they may. 

In his address to Congress yesterday he dis- 
played a keen understanding of the public 
at this time. He knows what the people of 
his home community and of the Nation are 
thinking about in connection with the strike 
situation He knows that they are concerned 
regarding their own rights and are greatly 
worried about the future under existing uni- 
lateral labor laws and policies 

His remarks should not be considered as an 

ttack upon the administration. He rather 
conferred a favor on national leaders by help- 
ing to bring out in the open the two major 
problems now facing the country and by 

howing how they are so intertwined that 
re and judgment must be used in solving 

h of them lest the solution of one may 
prevent the solution of the other. Now 
when we are im the throes of strikes, tired 
nd disgusted, we may hasten to bring about 
relief from the troubles between labor and 





n to inflationary possibilities. If to fur- 
ther increase wages an increase in prices be 
the dam against inflation will be 
further weakened and it will soon become s0 

eak that it will entirely crumble away. 
When that happens the wage earners will ke 
much worse off than if their earnings re- 
mained at the present standard. 

SLAUGHTER has made many laborites boil- 
ing mad, and his tactics have been questioned 
by some of the administration leaders, but he 

s helped to make the issues clear, and his 
courage is generally admired. 


nted 





Governor Dewey Making Provisions in 


New York State To Protect People of 


That State When Certain Federal Con- 
trols Are Removed 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HCUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 21, 1946 


_ “t. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
‘0 call the attention of the House to a 
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very significant letter which Republican 
standard bearer, Thomas E. Dewey, 
wrote on December 22 to the Honorable 
Benjamin F. Feinberg, president pro tem- 
pore of the New York State Senate, and 
to the Honorable Oswald D. Heck, speak- 
er of the New York State Assembly. The 
letter is as follows: 


More than 1,000,000 veterans are coming 
back from military service to resume normal 
peacetime living in our State. Hundreds of 
thousands of war workers are likewise re- 
turning to their home towns after 4 years 
ef service in war plants throughout the 
State and Nation. 

As you know, the State administration, 
through its various departments, is doing 
everything in its power to provide emergency 
shelter for returning veterans and their fam- 
ilies. The State administration is also cut- 
ting the red tape of government to insure 
the rapid conversion of existing buildings to 
adequate living quarters on former military 
installations for nearly 10,000 persons. We 
will continue to devote much of our effort 
in an aitempt to meet this critical housing 
shortage. 

But the citizens of our State may soon be 
faced with another problem—one which 
could easily affect every individual through- 
out the State who lives in or desires to live 
in @ rented house or apartment. 

During the war the Federal Government, 
carrying out its emergency wartime powers 
and acting through the OPA, put into effect 
a Nation-wide policy of rent control on dwel!- 
ing units. This policy protects the tenant 
from excessive rent and greatly curtailed the 
threat of eviction. 

These Federal controls, however, are only 
of a temporary nature and might be removed 
some time next year. It is imperative, there- 
fore, that the State of New York take action 
in the coming session of the legislature to 
protect the tenants of our State against in- 
flationary increases in rent. The problem is 
not limited solely to the State—it is Nation- 
wide—but I believe that New York must take 
action now to protect its citizens 

We dare not risk widespread dispossessions 
in our State. We must not remain blind to 
the possibility that if we do not act we could 
be faced with serious economic dislocations 
which could amount to nothing short of 
disaster 

Iam writing you to ask that you join with 
Senator Feinberg in appointing at the 
earliest possible moment an informal com- 
mittee from the legislature to study this en- 
tire problem of controlling our dwelling 
rentals so that action can be taken on it in 
the coming legislative session. Commis- 
sioner Stichman, of the division of housing, 
and my counsel, Mr. Birtell, will be available 
to the committee for a consultation, and I 
shall be happy to discuss the proposed pro- 
gram with them as soon as they are ready. 

The entire problem of limiting rentals and 
the manner in which they should be limited 
is one which will require the greatest wisdom. 
In addition, it must be determined whether 

in the event the OPA is terminated this 
function should be taken over by a State ad- 
ministrative agency or whether it should be 
performed by the courts under careful rules, 
as has been done with commercial property. 
The whole field of new building remains one 
for careful consideration, and the question 
whether it should be included in rent con- 
trol is one as to which the committee, I am 
sure, will wish to take expert testimony. 
I know that you will agree that it is our duty 
during this critical housing shortage to as- 
sure the right of any tenant paying a reason- 
able rental to occupy his premises without 
fear of eviction or threat of payment of 
extortionate rental. 
Sincerely yours, 


THOMAS E. DEWEY. 
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I want to read again two paragraphs 
froma this letter: 

During the war the Federal Government, 
carrying out its emergency wartime powers 
and acting through the OPA, put into effect 
a Nation-wide policy of rent control on 
dwelling units. This policy protects the ten- 
ant from excessive rent and greatly curtailed 
the threat of eviction 

These Federal controls, however, are only 
of a temporary nature and might be re- 
moved sometime next year. It is imperative, 
therefore, that the State of New York take 
action in the coming session of the legislature 
to protect the tenants of our State against 
inflationary increases in rent. The problem 
is not limited solely to the State—it is Na- 
tion-wide—but I believe that New York must 
take act‘on now to protect its citizens 


I suspect, Mr. Speaker, that this may 
be an attempt by New Yor! real-estate 
people to supplant effective OP/ controls 
with weak State controls, but I submit 
there never was a clearer recognition of 
the continuing need for rent controls 
than that contained in this letter. Ob- 
viously, any Republican Member of the 
House who opposes continuation of rent 
control will go against a clear recognition 
of the need for it on the part of their 
party’s standard bearer. 

Congress is going to have to vote on 
the issue soon. I trust the Republican 
Members will follow Mr. Dewey in sup- 
porting continued rent control so long 
as the housing shortage remains acute. 








Reports From European Labor—I 


EXTENSION OF 


OF 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THF HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 21, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in further docu- 
mentation of the desperate conditions 
now prevailing in the liberated areas of 
our allies in Europe, I want to call at- 
tention to the following excerpts from re- 
ports of the secretary-general, and of 
the Netherlands governmental delegate 
to the International Labor Conference, 
twenty-seventh session, held at Paris, 
France, Octcber 15—-November 5, 1945. 

These factual and statistical state- 
ments are of value to Americans in and 
out of government for arriving at a true 
conception of Europe today: 


REMARKS 


Excerpts From Provis*cnat REcorn, TWENTY- 
SEVENTH Sessio.:, INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
CONFERENCE, PARIS, OCTOBER 15-NOVEMBER 
5, 1945 


THE DIRECTOR'S REPORT: 

The SeEcRETARY GENERAL. It would not be 
proper for me to make any suggestion to the 
delegates as to what they should say in dis- 
cussing the report which I have laid before 
you. I think. however, I might be permitted 
as secretary-general of this Conference. to 
make a suggestion of a genera) character 
which, if it is followed, I believe would en- 
able this Conference to render a service to 
the worl at this time. In San Francisco 
some short weeks ago the United Nations laid 
the founcation of a world system designed 
to to secure to the world enduring peace and 
the possibility of building a civilization in 


DISCUSSION 
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which there shall be economic security and a 
rising standard of living for all 

Since that time we have entered upon 
what the journalists call the atomic age, and 
Mr. Attlee, speaking in London only a few 
days ago, said that the choice before man is 
to have one world or none. The oneness of 
that world will not be createu by any texts or 
any agreements. It can only grow cut of 
sympathy and understanding between the 
peace-loving nations of the world. But that 
sympathy and understanding will be ineffec- 
tive if it is not based upon knowledge. 

We who have come across the sea have suf- 
fered some minor discomforts in Paris. We 
have been shocked to discover how grave 
have bee. the ravages of war on this conti- 
nent. We have, I think, been filled with ad- 
miration at the cheerfulness, the courage, 
and the endurance of the people of Paris. 
But our experience must necessarily be very 
limited. 

My suggestion, therefore, is this: We have 
in this Conference the representatives, gov- 
ernmental, employer and worker, from those 
countries in Europe which were successively 
invaced, occupied, and enslaved. These rep- 
resentatives, speaking from this tribune, are 
in a position to give to you and to the world 
an authoritative picture of the conditions on 
the continent of Europe which has not yet 
been given and which could not be given in 
any other way. They will give it to whom? 
They will give it, if they follow my sugges- 
tion, to an audience which has a special char- 
acter. They will give it to the representa- 
tives of governments, to the representatives 
of great organizations of workers, and of the 
powerful organizations of employers who 
are the best intermediaries through whom 
that picture can be authoritatively carried to 
the rest of the world. 

When I make this suggestion I am not 
unmindful of the fact—nor indeed will the 
conference be unmindful—that there are 
other regions of the world in which grave 
problems have to be faced. But the world 
is one world, and if we can take this small 
step of utilizing this meeting of the Inter- 
national Labor Conference in the center of 
Europe to secure this picture of the economic 
and social problems which have to be faced 
in Europe, we shall have made a contribu- 
tion to the solution of the world’s problem 
as a whole. 

It is one world. We cannot hope to secure 
the objects of economic security and a 
rising standard of living in a mutilated 
world—and by a mutilated world I mean 
a world in which an exhausted Europe can- 
not play her full part and make her full 
contribution. We cannot hope to see a pros- 
perous world if a battered and dismasted 
Europe is allowed to drift onto the rocks 
of economic disaster. We should, I think, 
bear in our minds the truth which we ac- 
claimed at Philadelphia, that poverty any- 
where is a menace to prosperity everywhere 
(No. 9, p. 35). 

Mr. VAN DEN TEMPEL (Government delegate, 
Netherlands). On two occasions already I 
have had the honor of representing the oc- 
cupied Netherlands, the first time at the 
International Labor Conference at New York, 
in 1941, and the second time in 1944 at 
Philadeiphia. I now represent a free Hol- 
land. We are grateful for the liberation, and 
we are very thankful to the valient men 
and women from the Allied nations who 
took such an enormous part in this libera- 
tion. But it is a great heartbreak for us to 
realize the indescribable misery of our 
country, caused by the merciless foe; and the 
same remarks apply to Indonesia. 

It would carry us too far to attempt to 
give an extensive picture of all the suffering 
which our country has had to endure, of 
the economic, social and financial disruption, 
of the great general shortage of the primary 
necessities of life, and of the great misery, 
both physical and moral, which, moreover, 
still exists. This picture, however, must in 








many respects resemble that of other Euro- 
pean peoples—both great and small—which 
have been victims of German brutality. 

In many respects the Netherlands is one 
of the most tried and tormented of the 
border countries of Germany. This is partly 
due to the fact that the glorious attack of 
the Allies in the autumn of 1944 could not 
be brought to a successful issue. The Allies 
performed outstanding deeds of heroism 
during the battle of Arnhem. But this tem- 
porary failure had awful consequences for 
our country. There followed the terrible 
winter of 1944-45. A part of our country 
had already fallen a prey to the sea. After 
the battle at Arnhem the Germans syste- 
matically extended the inundation, and a 
considerable part of the country was flooded. 

In consequence of the heroic strike of the 
railway personnel who came out on strike at 
the request of the Allied Command, practi- 
cally all civilian transport had come to a 
standstill. Very soon famine was raging in 
the towns of an already exhausted country. 
Duriag that winter our families lived on a 
few potatoes, with now and then a piece of 
bread, but chiefly on sugar beets. Fuel was so 
scarce that people demolished the houses in 
order to get firewood. Hunger cedema spread 
rapidly. 

If this situation had lasted even for a short 
time longer the consequences would have 
been catastrophic. These months of famine 
have imprinted deep marks on our people. 

The 5th of May 1945 saw the liberation 
of the Netherlands. As from this date recon- 
struction has been firmly taken in hand, 
and one can already notice a considerable 
progress compared with the deepest point of 
misery and dislocation. The Supreme Allied 
Headquarters greatly and efficiently assisted 
us with food supplies, which have been deeply 
appreciated, and help was rendered to us by 
various countries in different ways. As a re- 
sult of this aid and of our own efforts we 
progress step by step. The Dutch people 
eagerly desire to rise to their former state 
of prosperity and social progress after this 
catastrophe, which overtook us through no 
fault of our own. 

But it would be dangerous to give free rein 
to iliusions. Reconstruction and rebuilding 
are still in their very early stages, and if relief 
and help for rehabilitation and reconstruc- 
tion were stopped or reduced, or if some mis- 
fortune were to befall us, the consequences 
for our people would be very grave indeed. 
It is an unfortunate coincidence that at the 
same time Indonesia, as a result of Japanese 
aggression, is in very difficult circumstances, 
and that the reconstruction and reinforce- 
ment of the basis for future cooperation, on 
the principle of equality, must be accom- 
plished at a time when we need simultan- 
eously so much of our energy for the recon- 
struction of the European part of the King- 
dom. 

Restricting my remarks to the Netherlands, 
I have to point out with much emphasis 
that, though we are making good progress, a 
satisfactory restoration will require great 
efforts over a long period. This reconstruc- 
tion will only succeed on condition that 
international help during the transition pe- 
riod is really effective. There is no doubt 
about the fact that the prolongation of eco- 
nomic and social dislocation in Western 
Europe involves great dangers, not only 
to the countries directly concerned but also 
to the international situation as a whole. 

We are gathered here in order to further 
the great purposes of the International 
Labor Organization, but we must fully realize 
that the problem concerning full employ- 
ment and social progress in the countries 
we have in mind will not arise in the near 
future in the ordinary and traditional way. 
These countries must first of all, if I may 
say so, embark on a struggle to maintain 
themseives by very elementary methods, and 
they will have to seek sympathy and help 
from the Allies. 
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The Acting Director states in his excellent 
report, on page 161, that “the immediate 
problems of Europe were vastly graver in 
nature and extent than had been assumed.” 
We are longing for the realization of the 
social aims of the International Labor Or. 
ganization both in our own country and 
throughout the — but, as the Acting 
Director very rightly states, on page 161, 
“long-term policy has no significance unless 
the short-term policy has been successful.” 

Confining myself to the Netherlands, the 
dislocation everywhere is still tremendous, 
the food supply is still scanty, there is an 
appalling shortage of clothes, shoes, and all 
types of requirements. This shortage of the 
necessities of daily life literally gnaws the 
energy of the population. Public-heaith 
conditions are still bad; the mortality rate is 
high, while infant mortality, for example, 
is at present still nearly four times the nor- 
mal figure. There is an acute housing short- 
age. In districts where bombing or land 
warfare caused widespread destruction peo- 
ple now live in cellars and barns. 

The picture of the economic life is by no 
means much more favorable. None of us will 
ever forget the sight after the German withb- 
drawal of the desolate and grey water sides 
covering the once prosperous and fertile ter- 
ritories. Economic life has been totally un- 
dermined by the occupation. In particular 
thre. principal factors, complicated by many 
others, dominate the situation—transport 
difficulties, the shortage of electrical energy, 
and the shortage of raw materials, 

The merchant navy has dropped to half its 
former tonnage, and for the time being this 
remainder is almost exclusively in Allied 
service. The inland fleet, which is of enor- 
mous importance in our country with its net- 
work of inland waterways, has suffered great 
losses. The railways, in addition, have also 
suffered enormously. The coal output must 
be considered as very precarious. Industry, 
in which half the population of the Nether- 
lands makes its living, has been seriously af- 
fected by the looting and destruction of its 
machinery and equipment. Nevertheless 
every effort has been made to restart indus- 
try. Work is carried out with the limited fa- 
cilities at our disposal, but for the near fu- 
ture everything depends on the possibility of 
fresh supplies. 

The monetary system and public finances 
have been dislocated in an almost incredible 
manner, Strong measures have been taken 
to purify our monetary system. Radical 
financial reforms are in preparation. The 
national debt has mounted fantastically. 
Energetic steps are being taken to keep price 
and wage levels under control. But, under 
present circumstances, it is extremely diff- 
cult to reach definite and lasting results—all 
this without even mentioning the moral con- 
Sequences of the war and of occupation, and 
the evil influence on youth, teaching, and 
education. 

As to the labor market, a general well- 
founded survey is difficult to effect in these 
times of changing circumstances. Some 
characteristics, however, can be given. Intel- 
lectual and skilled labor is actually very much 
in demand. This is to be explained partly 
by the temporary extension of controlling 
bodies in every walk of social life and partly 
by the time lag in training caused by the war. 

Of course, there is also the demanc [or 
ordinary labor for the work of clearing away 
debris and for repairs. The Government has 
just issued an order whereby the superfiuous 
laborers of the towns are forced to accept 
work in the devastated areas under penalty 
of the loss of their right to unemployment 
benefit. 

In spite of the demand for repairs, the 
danger of unemployment lurks in the dis- 
tance. The only possible solution is to be 
found in the restoration of normal produc- 
tion, and resumption of normal production, 
as I have already mentioned, is none too? 
near. 
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It is obvious that the problem of restitu- 
tion of labor, and in connection therewith 
the problem of training and retraining, will 
play an important part in this respect. 
Equally obvious is the importance of the 
education of youth, and the care to be de- 
voted to physical and mental health. But 
this. too, cannot be realized in the absence 
f a normal economy; and again normal 
production cannot be obtained in the ab- 
sence of international cooperation. 

In this connection we venture, in this in- 
ternational gathering, to make the follow- 
ing observations. The position of a small 
nation in the struggle for recovery is, under 
the present international politica] and eco- 
nomic circumstances, far from favorable. 
The small nation is in many respects de- 
pendent on the other powers. Take, for in- 
stance, the material stolen by the enemy, a 
large part of which is still in Germany. It 
would not be unreasonable to expect that a 
member of the united and victorious nations 
could retrieve, within a reasonable time, its 
stolen property from the country of the 
beaten enemy, so that its own wounds could 
be healed and its rehabilitation furthered. 
But a small nation is dependent on the 
Great Powers; and while these powers are 
full of understanding and ready to help, 
this process of restitution takes a very long 
time indeed under the present circum- 
stances—longer than can be borne by an 
exhausted people. 

The problem, however, must be visualized 
on broader lines. The present distress is so 
great that the question of sufficient help to 
the liberated countries is one of life and 
death. Yet it is only during a period of 
transition that a nation can live on help 
from abroad 

The Netherlands have always acted on the 
principle that they will pay. up to the limit 
of their capacity, for the goods they receive, 
and they long for the time when they will be 
able to pay regularly for their imports with 
their own exports and services, as they have 
always done in the past. But to do this 
necessitates, apart from the reconstruction 
of machinery and of production, and the 
disposal of raw materials, the possibility of 
reviving exports as soon as the first ele- 
mentary needs have been satisfied. One cf 
the obstacles to the more or less complete 
recovery of the liberated countries in the 
near future is the fact that their export 
markets will for the time being be unat- 
tainable, if not entirely lost. This applies 
to countries both large and small. 

We are obliged to speak frankly about this 
matter. In this respect also the position of 
the small countries, which played an im- 
portant part in the international market be- 
fore the war, is more difficult because of the 
tact that the predominating position of the 
great powers prevents them from influenc- 
ing to any great extent the development of 
the international and monetary policy. 
Their possibility of self-help in these mat- 
ters is limited, and, in my opinion. it is there 
that a great danger lies for the future de<« 
velopment and enforcement of the interna- 
tional spirit, for the feeling of solidarity, for 
international relationships, and for democ- 
racy. 

The return to a more or less normal state 
of afiairs in the liberated and devastated 
countries will be a question of many years, 
even if international solidarity fully de- 
velops. The all-important question is: 
“Will this solidarity manifest itself in the 
tight way, on a sound basis, while at the same 
lime remaining effective and comprehensive?” 
It seems to me impossible to overemphasize 
the interest of the whole world in the 
achievement of an early and sound recovery 
by a common effort. 

Peace, democracy, and social progress are 
here at stake. We need not have any illu- 
Sons about the widespread influence of anti- 
Gemocratic or totalitarian fascist thought in 
Worl s £nd disguises in many parts of the 
“sid. The economic and social misery in 
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the period between the two wars was one of 
the main causes of this phenomenon. Ger- 
man nazism inspired hope in many hearts 
at the time of its rise to power. Do not let 
us underestimate the significance and the 
force of these influences, do not let us under- 
estimate the influence of the years of eco- 
nomic and social misery on the minds of a 
tormented generation. It might well prove 
disastrous if, after the total defeat of fascism, 
there should follow years and years of eco- 
nomic and social destruction, of misery and 
disillusionment, while democracy should fail 
to find a solution for the inevitable 
difficulties. 

Allow me to stress another point of view 
in this respect. The world wants at this 
moment commodities of every kind. But 
during the war the free countries have de- 
veloped an enormous power of production, 
and this power will be maintained after the 
conversion from war economy to peace econ- 
omy. It may well be that the time is not 
so far away when it will be difficult to find 
a market for this growing production, while 
many parts of the earth will be destitute. 
The marketing difficulties of well-equipped 
industries producing at full speed will be 
increased by the purchasing power in many 
parts of Europe and other continents, which 
is still inadequate. Depressions, though not, 
of course, really comparable to the depres- 
sion of the thirties, will become manifest 
and will have the same effect. The result 
will be a fatal state of affairs, especially in 
those countries still in the acute stage of 
recovery and rehabilitation. The political 
and social repercussions would then be 
catastrophic. 

We realize with a feeling of gratitude that 
the free peoples have already proceeded to 
set up the machinery necessary to insure the 
smooth progress of the future political, eco- 
nomic, and social development of the world. 
We applaud the application of the func- 
tional principle in the new world organi- 
zation. It remains to the glory of the deeply 
regretted President Roosevelt, and it is an 
invaluable result of the great Anglo-Ameri- 
can cooperation during the war, that this 
development has already been prepared and 
the foundations laid for the future organiza- 
tions. 

But it is now most urgent that this in- 
ternational machinery, animated by the 
spirit of the Atlantic Charter, should be set 
to work without delay to relieve the acute 
distress, and, above all, to shorten the period 
of recovery, rehabilitation, and reconstruc- 
tion. This would enable impoverished -Eu- 
rope, bled white by a cruel war, to reach a 
phase in which a new and happier structure 
could be built on a solid economic and social 
basis (No. 12, pp. 64-66). 





Who Is Striking? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 21, 1946 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, while Congress has been in re- 
cess the UAW-CIO-GM strike has con- 
tinued, with a great loss to the Nation, 
to the corporation, and to the strikers 
in wages which they would have received 
had the strike not occurred. 

In addition to the direct loss suf- 
fered by the parties to the dispute, re- 
conversion has been slowed up. 

In this and other industrial disputes 
the public is often too prone to accept 
the easy explanation of blaming labor, 
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without inquiring too closely into the cir- 
cumstances which led the workers to the 
final desperate step of going out on strike, 
cutting off their wages, their means of 
daily livelihood, and imperiling their se- 
curity for the future. 

Fortunately, in the GM dispute, the 
union has, from the beginning of its 
negotiations gone to unusual pains to lay 
its case before the public. I refer to 
Pages 9939-9946 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of October 24, 1945, containing 
the text of a wire addressed to Senator 
JAMES E. Murray, by Walter P. Reuther, 
vice president and director of the GM 
Department, UAW-CIO, and the text of 
part I, part II, section 1, and part I, 
section 2, of the union’s October eco- 
nomic brief; and pages 10411-10414 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of November 
6, 1945, containing part II, section 3 of the 
October economic brief submitted by the 
union, inserted by the senior Senator 
from Idaho. 

At this point under unanimous consent, 
I insert in the Recorp the text of the 
UAW-CIO General Motors’ council letter 
to President Truman dated January 13, 
and also an article appearing in the Jan- 
uary 12, 1946, issue of the Nation, setting 
forth briefly the union’s position in the 
wage dispute which is now 59 days old: 
[From the New York Times of January 14, 

1946} 
Text oF GM Strike Counci.’s LETTER To 
PRESIDENT TRUMAN 

Detroit, January 13.—The text of the letter 
which the General Motors council of the CIO 
United Auto Workers sent to President Tru- 
man today follows: 

“Delegates to the National UAW-CIO Gen- 
eral Motors Conference, representing 300,000 
workers on strike, have carefully considered 
the report of your fact-finding board in a 
special meeting in Detroit today. 

“We have voted to recommend to the Gen- 
eral Motors workers that they accept the 
board’s recommendations of a 19'4-cent-an- 
hour wage increase and reinstatement of the 
1945 contract on the following conditions 

“That you are successful in persuading the 
corporation to reconsider and accept the 
board’s recommendations by January 21, 1946 
We are willing to postpone achievement of 


our full equity in the situation in the public 
interest. For that reason, and that alone, 
we make the above offer 

“Unless the corporation changes its present 
position.and accepts the recommendations, 
it must assume full responsibility for pro- 


longing the strike and for forcing upon the 
yeneral Motors strikers and the Nation fur- 
ther hardship. 

“In the event the corporation does not ac- 
cept the board’s recommendations by Janu- 
ary 21, we shall have no choice but to with- 
draw our offer to accept the board's recom- 
mendation of a 19'-cent-an-hour increase 
and insist upon our equitable demands. 

“If you are able to secure the corporation’s 
acceptance of the 19! cents increase and the 
reinstatement of the 1945 ccntract. and the 
corporation negotiates a satisfactory settle- 
ment of local issues, on that basis we are 
prepared to terminate the strike.” 


BOARD'S STATEMENT HAILED 


“We welcome the clear statement in the 
fact-finding board’s report that the wage in- 
crease will not require any price increase. 
We believe that this represents a smashing 
victory for the General Motors workers, for 
the policies of your administration, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and for the American consumers as a 
whole. 

“We believe that the courage and sacrifice 
of the men and women who have manned the 
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General Motors picket lines for nearly 60 days 
deserves the honor and respect of every Amer- 
ican for the successful fight they have made 
to hold the price line. They have been and 
still are a bulwark against higher prices and 
inflation 

“Our offer to you, to accept the board’s 
recommendation for a 1912-cents-an-hour in- 
crgase, is made as our contribution to the 
national! interest and with a view to achiev- 
ing full production and full employment at 
the earliest date. 

“We are constrained to say that the 19%4- 
cents-an-hour figure does not grant the GM 
workers the increase which the arithmetic of 
our case proved and justified. 

The 1914 cents wage increase which the 
fact-finding board recommends represents a 
finding of fact for the volume of production 
achieved in 1941. 

“The fact-finding board, in assuming that 
1946 production levels wouid not exceed 1941 
levels, departed seriously not cnly from the 
facts of the General Motors case but from the 
objectives of new high levels of production 
and employment without which the economic 
basis of peace cannot be achieved. 

“General Motors workers have more faith 
than your fact-finding board in America’s 
ability to achieve record levels of production 
in 19:6. The war demonstrated the produc- 
tive ability of our tools of abundance 

“We want to use these tools of abundance 
in peace and we want to use them in full in 
1946. Record volume of production in auto 
and other industries can be achieved in 1946. 
Maximum production is our most potent 
weapon against inflation. 1946 levels of auto 
production will far exceed the 1941 levels. 

“The board’s report lays the basis on which 
the General Mctors workers can ir. the future 
rightiy claim additional compensation as we 
achieve these higher levels of production.” 


“CAPRICIOUS” ACTS CHARGED 


“We believe you should call to the atten- 
tion of the American people the record of 
capricious irresponsibility displayed by Gen- 
eral Motors in this dispute. The General 
Motors Corp. refused to bargain in good faith, 
refused Government conciliation, rejected 
arbitration, scorned cooperation with your 
fact-finding board, and now, within 24 hours 
after its report was issued, and without giv- 
ing it serious consideration, General Motors 
has rejected the board’s recommendation. 

“It is regrettable that in our democracy 
the managerial clique that rules this $2,000,- 
000,000 corporation can be self-deluded into 
thinking of itself as a sovereign state, not 
subject to the same moral laws that regu- 
late our other institutions and not respon- 
sible to the interests of the Nation and its 
pecple. 

“Since the corporation has rejected the 
board’s recommendations, we are forced to 
intensify further our strike action. 

“We are, therefore, informing you that we 
are requesting the UAW-CIO strike strategy 
committee to take steps to see that UAW 
members in tool and die jobbing shops im- 
meciately cease work on all General Motors 
work. 

“If necessary, we shall ask that the same 
action be taken in plants working on Gen- 
eral Motors parts and accessories, in order 
to bring the full weight of the union’s eco- 
nomic pressure to bear upon the corporation. 
This is an economic weapon whose use we 
had withheld thus far in the hope that a fair 
settlement could be reached without resort- 
ing to that action. But apparently economic 
force is the only language this insolent cor- 
poration understands.” 





{From the Nation of January 12, 1946] 
Tus Is Your FIcnt! 

(By Walter P. Reuther, vice president of the 
UAW-CIO and director of its General Mo- 
tors department) 

DernioT, January 3.—In the confusion of 
peace, much of it carefully planned, we are 


in danger of losing the clear view of post- 
war needs which we had during the war. 
Administrative agencies, congressional post- 
war planning committees, and business 
“groups, such as the Committee for Economic 
Development, were generally agreed during 
the war that after the war we must produce 
and consume at least 50 percent more than 
we did in prewar days to avoid a return to 
chronic mass unemployment. They were 
agreed that a return to prewar levels -of 
production—and consumption—would mean 
19,000,000 unemployed 

This conviction was expressed in the De- 
partment of Commerce study, “Markets After 
the War,” which became the bible of the CED. 
It was reiterated by Senators JaMEs E. Mur- 
ray and Harry S. Truman in the 1944 year- 
end report of their War Contracts Commit- 
tee. in which they proposed a bill to insure 
full employment. Last July, Fred Vinson, 
then Director of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion, put it this way: “We are in the 
pleasant predicament of having to learn to 
live 50 percent better than we have ever 
lived before.” In August, before VJ-day, the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System published Post-War Economic Study 
No. 1, “Jobs, Productior and Living Stand- 
ard,”’ in ryhich these statements were made: 

“We shall have an opportunity of living 
better than we ever have in the past, but 
only if we so Manage our economy as to 
provide markets for a much larger total 
product than we have ever had in peacetime. 

“Purchases of all classes of goods and serv- 
ices could and should expand greatly. A 
rise of 40 or 50 percent above prewar levels 
in consumption goods will be possible and 
necessary. This would mean that people 
would buy many more cars than they did 
during the 1930’s, many more ice boxes, and 
several times the amount of some other goods 
and services. * * * Resources will be 
available for this rise in national well-being, 
but it will require a well-planned and vigor- 
ous national public and private business 
policy to realize this unequaled opportunity. 

“We must not accept the miserable alter- 
native of having our products piling up as 
surpluses for lack of markets and have their 
output shrink in consequence. We must not 
suffer our wealth to be the cause of cur pov- 
erty, or permit the abundance of our re- 
sources to be the basis of our want. * * * 

“If there is to be a market for the goods 
and services that will be produced, if employ- 
ment is to be maintained, the Nation's 
income must not be permitted to decline 
materially.” 

Four days after VJ-day President Truman 
announced the national reconversion wage- 
price policy: free collective bargaining be- 
tween workers and employers was to be re- 
stored and wage increases were to be approved 
up to the point where price increases would 
result. 

On the same day, August 18, the United 
Automobile Workers of the CIO filed with the 
General Motors Corporation a demand for a 
30-percent increase in hourly wage rates 
without price increases, asserting that this 
increase was needed to make up for the loss 
in take-home pay resulting from abolition of 
overtime and downgrading in jobs. We said 
that such an increase in wage rates was 
directly in the national interest as stated 
over and over again during the war, that it 
was in line with the national wage-price pol- 
icy, that it was necessary to maintain pur- 
chasing power during reconversion We 
pointed out that to make progress toward a 
standard of living 50 percent better than we 
had ever known it was first necessary to hold 
our ground, to stay where we were, economi- 
cally, when the war ended. 

It seemed to us that the way to begin was 
to begin. It was only fair to call upon the 


General Motors Corp., the most profitable cor- 
poration in the most profitable industry, to 
lead the way. 


We were convinced that past 
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earnings, the certain market for capacity 
production for at least 3 years, and the lower 
unit costs of a volume 50 percent above pre- 
war days made it possible for the automotive 
industry generally—and General] Motors most 
conspicuously—to pay 30 percent higher wage 
rates without increasing prices and at the 
same time to pay dividends higher than the 
high prewar rates. 

However, our demand was never “30 per- 
cent, or else!” as some editors, politicians, and 
propagandists have charged. From August 
18 up to now we have offered to scale down 
our demand by whatever amount was proved 
necessary to prevent an increase in prices. 
But we said that until and unless G. M. 
proved it could not pay 30 percent, we would 
not reduce our demand by one red cent 

On October 2 GM turned down our demand 
as “unreasonable.” No counter-proposal was 
made 

In dismissing cur demand as “unreason- 
able” and in arguing in page advertisements 
that higher wages meant higher costs and 
higher prices—suppressing the basic produc- 
tion fact that 50 percent greater volume will 
mean lower unit costs—General Motors was, 
to our view, pleading inability to pay higher 
wage rates. 

On October 19 we began presentation of an 
economic brief in support of our demand. 
We addressed ourselves to the question of 
GM's ability to pay. We invited, urged, afd 
begged the GM representatives to discuss our 
facts, figures, and arguments as presented. 
They refused. They said, “Go ahead, and 
when you're all through, we'll make our an- 
swer.’’ We read our case to the soles of their 
shoes perched on the edge of the negotiating 
table, and to the back of Liberty, which they 
said was “more interesting than the crap you 
{the union] are giving us.” 

When our case was all in, on October 26, 
Harry Anderson, vice-president of GM, said 
they would answer us in 10 days. That was 
at 5 c’clock in the afternoon. Three hours 
later, on a Nation-wide radio network, he 
gave GM’s answer—a flat rejection. 

In the course of the so-called negotiations 
GM shifted its ground from inability to pay 
to a refusal to discuss the corporation’s abil- 
ity to pay. In our view the change was made 
because GM knows that the arithmetic of our 
case is taken from its own reports and pub- 
lished Government sources, is confirmed by 
facts hidden in the corporation’s books, and 
is uncontrovertible. This was made plain 
when GM made its formal answer to our brief 
on November 7, GM offered the union a wage 
increase of 10 cents an hour—subsequently 
increased to 13144 cents—hitched to the right 
later to use the increase in applying to the 
OPA for higher prices. (When we asked if GM 
would offer even a 1-percent wage increase 
without a price increase, the answer was 
“no.”) In addition GM renewed its proposal 
that the union join the corporation in peti- 
tioning Congress to amend the Wage and 
Hour Act to raise the normal workweek from 
40 to 45 hours. 

The UAW-CIO could have settled this wage 
dispute long ago, without resort to a strike, 
if the General Motors workers had been will- 
ing to join the General Motors management 
in a double conspiracy against American 
consumers clamoring for 18,000,000 cars, and 
against millions of returning veterans and 
laid-off war workers, including more than 
100,000 former GM workers with seniority 
rights. We could have agreed to take a wage 
increase and have kept quiet about price 
increases which, spreading out from auto- 
mobiles in spiraling inflation, would have 
taken 15 cents or more out of one pocket 
for every dime put in the other in high 
wages. We could have joined the corpora- 
tion in ganging up on Congress to legalize 4 
longer normal work week at a time when un- 
employment of between six and nine million 
is predicted. We could have drawn dow? 
on the head of labor the whole blame fT 
the rising pressures of inflation and its dis- 
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teous results. We could have focused on 
abor r the justified resentment of millions of 
employed veterans and laid-off war work- 

We could have drunk the cup of pure 

,omic poison which the GM management 
ured out and enticingly set before us on 
1c negotiating table day after day. 

Instead, faced with the deliberate, con- 
temptuous, and provocative refusal of GM 
to bargain collectively in good faith by dis- 
cussing the ability to pay, and having vainly 
offered to submit the dispute to arbitration, 
the GM workers on November 21 went on 
strike to obtain the demands presented on 
Au cust 18. The strike, with an appeal to the 

inion and judgment of the American peo- 
oi was their only remaining economic 

eapon. 
F Today, with the strike in its second month, 
a with the GM attitude being copied by 

ther employers across the whole country, 
Generil Motors workers and their families are 
the front-line troops in a home-front war to 
win the very peace that only 5 months ago 
it was generally agreed we must have if the 
war aims of the “four freedoms” were to be 

e than a sour phrase on the lips of apple- 
lling veterans of World War II. On GM 
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sou , hitched in a hundred American towns 
and cities the eyes of GM strikers see the 
nostwar needs of this Nation as clearly now 
as when they were stated before VJ-day by 
our business and political leaders. 

They are exercising the right of free col- 
lective bargaining. One of these days the 
GM management will agree to move the bar- 
caining back from the picket lines to the 

nference room and to write a contract with 
he UAW CIO, which will maintain the pur- 
hasing power of GM and other workers, in- 
uding the farmers and businessmen from 
hom those workers in years to come will buy 

re or less, depending on the wages they 
receive. 

Until that day, the strike of the GM work- 
ers is . e fight of all Americans who want a 
lasting peace of full production, full con- 
sumption, and full employment, year in and 

year out, spreading beyond the United States, 
by exan mple, not by conquest, to the rest of 
this on ered and unhappy world. 
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Amendments to the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 21, 1946 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I am inserting in the Recorp, 
under unanimous consent, the most im- 
portant changes made in the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944—the GI 
bill—as amended by Congress and signed 
by the President on December 21, 1945. 
These changes wil] bring up to date those 
discharged service men and women who 
have already received the handbook for 
service men and women. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Extension of time: The time during which 
& course may be initiated is extended from 
2 to 4 years after discharge or end of the 
war, whichever is later, and the time limit 
for completing the course is raised from 7 
to 9 years after end of the war. 

aan limit removed: Any eligible veteran 

W May receive 1 year of education or train- 
ing, plus additional education (up to a maxi- 
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mum of 4 years), for total length of active 
service. He need not have been under 25 
years when he entered service, nor need he 
show that his education was interrupted by 
war service 

Short intensive courses: Courses are no 
longer limited to a cost of $500 for an ordi- 
mary school year. Short intensive courses 
may be undertaken and the additional cost 
prorated against the period of eligibility to 
which the veteran is entitled at the rate of 
$500 per school year. No such short course 
may cost more than $500. 

Correspondence courses: A veteran may ap- 
ply to take a correspondence course under 
the new provisions, but he ts entitled to 
no subsistence allowance. One-fourth of 
the elapsed time used in pursuing such a 
course is charged against the veteran’s 
period of eligibility. Total amount pay- 
able for correspondence courses for any vet- 
eran is limited to $500. 

Subsistence allowance increased: Monthly 
subsistence allowances are increased from 
$50 to $65 for veterans without dependents, 


and from $75 to $90 for veterans with de- 
pendents. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION OF DISABLED 
VETERANS 


Extension of time: Vocational training 
under Public Law 16, involving more than 
4 years of training, may be begun by a dis- 
abled veteran, subject to Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration approval, and the time for completing 
such training is extended from 6 to 9 years 
after the end of the war. 

Subsistence allowance increased: Disabled 
veterans now will receive a minimum of $105 
per month without dependents, $115 with a 
dependent, plus $10 for the first child, $7 for 
each additional child and $15 for any de- 
pendent parent. This represents an increase 
over previous allowances. If the veteran is 
receiving a lesser pension he will receive the 
above amounts while he is in training status. 
In no event will his pension be reduced by 
entering training. 


GUARANTY OF HOME, FARM, AND BUSINESS LOANS 


Guaranty is automatic: These loans may 
now be made by any lending agency which 
is subject to examination and supervision 
by a Government agency, and restrictions of 
certain Federal laws are removed. A loan be- 
comes automatically guaranteed if the lend- 
ing agency and the veteran close the deal, 
the terms being in accord with the provisions 
of the act. The only other requirement is 
that the cost does not exceed the appraisal 
made by a Veterans’ Administration desig- 
nated appraiser. Loans made by individual 
lenders (not falling in the class of approved 
institutions indicated above) must obtain 
prior approval by Veterans’ Administration 
in order for the loan to be guaranteed. 

Amount of real-estate loan guaranty in- 
creased: Any loan on real estate may be guar- 
anteed up to a maximum guaranty of $4,000 
of the loan, as compared with a $2,000 limit 
under previous law. The Government guar- 
anty remains 50 percent of the total loan up 
to the maximum amount. The business 
loan guaranty limit remains at $2,000, or 50 
percent. 

Amortization limit extended: Real-estate 
loans may be amortized over a period up to 
25 years, and farm-realty loans up to 40 years. 
Maturity on nonreal estate loans may not 
exceed 10 years. 

Purchase of lots: Proceeds of a loan may 
be used to purchase a lot in connection with 
home construction. 

“Normai” value out: Phraseology of the 
previous law is changed from “reasonable 
normal yalue” to “reasonable value” in con- 
nection with appraisals of property upon 
which a guaranteed loan is sought. 

Loan purposes broadened: Provisions of 
the act are liberalized so that loans may be 
made for all ordinary farming purposes, for 
any normal business enterprise, and so that 
existing indebtedness in default may be re- 
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financed in connection with all types of 
eligible loans. 
MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

No deduction from future bonus: That 
portion of the law (sec. 1505), which pro- 
vided that any financial benefits received 
under the act would be deducted from any 
future bonus authorized, is repealed 

United States veterans in Allied service now 
eligible: Anyone who served in the active 
military or naval service of an Allied Gov- 
ernment and was a United States citizen, 
when entering such service is eligible for 
the benefits of the act and Public Law 16 
(78th Cong.). He must, however, be a United 
States. resident at the time claim is filed, 
and must not be receiving similar benefits 
from another nation. 

Persons on terminal leave: Educational 
and loan guaranty provision of the act, and 
vocational rehibilitation under Public Law 
16, are extended to persons on terminal 
leave or who are being hospitalized pending 
final discharge. No subsistence allowance 
may be claimed, however, by persons taking 
education or training under th act or under 
Public Law 16. This section is made retro- 
active to June 22, 1944, when the original 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act became law. 

Artificial limbs: Provision is made to in- 
sure ample authority for VA to procure 
prosthetic appliances for veterans and in- 
struct them in the use of such appliances, 
including payment of any expenses involved 
in the veteran’s traveling to and from the 
center where the appliance is fitted and train- 
ing given in its use. 

Office space for service ee: 
Veterans’ Administration is authori to 
provide office space, if available, to p: id, f ull 
time representatives of recognized veterans 
organizations. 

Veterans’ Administration procurement of 
space: The act makes permanent Veterans’ 
Administration authority to procure neces- 

sary space for administrative, clinical, medi- 
cal, and out-patient treatment purposes by 
lease, purchase, construction c« nde mnation, 
or declaration of taking. This authority 
previously was limited to 6 months after 
end of the war. 

PROVISIONS NOT CHANGED 

Major provisions of the law which remain 
unchanged are: 

Eligibility requirements: A veteran must 
have served in the active military or naval 
service on or after September 16, 1940, and 
prior to the termination of the present war 
He must have been discharged or released 
under conditions other than dishonorable 
after active service of 90 days or more or 
because of an injury or disability incurred 
in line of duty. 

Hospitalization program: Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration is “authorized and directed” to 
expedite additional hospital construction 
and to establish all necessary administrative 
offices to make veterans’ benefits more read- 
ily available. 

Review of discharge: Ample provision is 
made for review by the War and Navy De- 
partments of unsatisfactory discharge from 


service. A new amendment, of minor im- 
portance, is designed to clarify the intent 
of the law. 


Job assistance: All previous regulations 
relating to Government assistance in helping 
veterans obtain employment are continued 
The United States Employment Service and 
the Veterans’ Placement Service Board are 
directed to cooperate in seeing that all vet- 
erans, able and willing to work, obtain em- 
ployment. 

Readjustment allowance: Unemployed v« 
erans who register vith an office of the 
United States Employment Service are en- 
titled to a readjustment allowance of $20 per 
week while unemployed. An eligible veteran 
may receive such payments up to a maximum 
of 1 year, depending on length of servic 
Self-employed veterans with net earnings of 
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less than $100 per month may receive an al- 
lowance amounting to the difference between 
net earnings and $10f in any month, up to a 
maximum of 1 year, also depending on length 
of service. 


WHERE TO APPLY FOR BENEFITS 


erosthetic appliances: Any Veterans’ Ad- 
ministraticr hospital or regional office. 

Education and training: Any Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration regional office or at the school 
you wish to attend. 

, Vocational rehabilitation: 
Administration regional office. 

Loan guaranty: Any eligible lending insti- 
tution as outlined above. If negotiating 
with a private lender, any Veterans’ Admin- 
istration regional office. 

Review of discharge: The War Department 
or the Navy Department, whichever was your 
branch of service. 

Job assistance: Nearest office of United 
States Employment Service. 

Readjustraent allowance: Register at 
nearest office of United States Employment 
Service. 


Any Veterans’ 





Some Reflections on the Progress of 
Science and the Magnuson-Kilgore 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES L. GIFFORD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 21, 1946 


Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD. I include the following article which 
was published in the 1945 Bulletin of 
the American Association of University 
Professors: 


SomE REFLECTIONS ON THE PROGRESS OF 
ScIENCE AND THE MAGNUSON-KILGORE 
BILL 


(By Theodore Koppanyi, Georgetown 
University) 

A disruption of serious proportions in 
American science is threatened by a bill 
pending in the Congress which provides for 
the regulation of scientific research. This 
bill, popularly known as the Magnuson- 
Kilgore compromise bill, woulda establish a 
National Research Foundation to direct and 
subsidize science. The effect of the passage 
of this bill would, in my opinion, be as de- 
structive in the field of science as the atomic 
bombs were destructive of the Japanese cities 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

Reference to the atomic bomb in this con- 
nection is more than figurative. The move- 
ment to bring about governmental control of 
science is given its chief impetus by the fear 
and bewilderment which the coming of the 
atom age has had on legislators, scientists, 
and the public alike. Confronted by the 
haunting spectre of destroyed Hiroshima, in- 
telligent men throughout the country are 
crying for emphasis on science such as we 
have never seen before. 

This ~idespread recognition of the impor- 
tance of science is wise. But the pending bill 
to promote science is not 

In an analysis of the bill a basic wrong 
immediately leaps to the eye. This is the 
assumption that scientific research can be 
“initiated” or “prescribed for.” 

If this assumption could be grounded, the 
natural sequel to a Nationa] Research Foun- 
dation would be Federal foundations to 


initiate and prescribe for the composition of 
music, the painting of pictures, the writing 
of pcems, and the establishment of social 
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controls and education, for science is prob- 
ably the most personal and individualistic of 
all human endeavors. No agency, however 
authorized and directed, can develop a na- 
tional policy for scientific research. 


THE NATURE OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


It is generally understood that scientific 
research attracts and requires a peculiar type 
of mind, a mind dedicated to the search for 
truth and devoted exclusively to that end. 
The scientist knows that he is seldom re- 
warded with financial success or even with 
widespread public recognition. He may en- 
joy the sense of masterly performance, but 
his primary motivation is intellectual curi- 
osity. The life pattern of the scientist can- 
not be bought with money nor can it be the 
product of regimentation. In fact, there are 
not many milieus that are favorable for the 
development of a scientific mind. The de- 
velopment of that kind of mind needs an 
unhampered, unrestricted, unregimented 
freedom to explore. Scientists must not 
only know that which is known, but also 
must possess an awareness of the signifi- 
cance of the unknown and an active curi- 
osity to explore the unknown. For projected 
jaunts into the realm of the unknown, the 


true scientist is unwilling and unable to. 


formulate blueprints. In the every nature 
of the case, he must at all times work experi- 
mentally, and his best work is done when 
he works alone or in the company of sympa- 
thetic colleagues who are similarly moti- 
vated. 

In practice, of course, scientists are not 
left entirely to themselves. Usually they 
are members of university faculties or of re- 
search institutions and, as such, they have 
certain duties to perform. It is to the credit 
of most of the administrations of these in- 
stitutions, however, that they do not inter- 
fere with the freedom of the investigations 
of scientists and ask few or no questions as 
to the progress of their research, with the 
result that few persons outside the institu- 
tion have any knowledge of what is going on 
in the institution’s laboratories until the re- 
sults are published in technical periodicals. 
To be frank, one of the principal reasons 
why university scientists have enjoyed this 
freedom is the fact that scientific inquiry 
has ween regarded as an innocent pastime 
or a hobby and the appropriations for scien- 
tific research regarded as a reward for faith- 
ful work done by these scientists as teachers 
or administrators. Be that as it may, the 
freedom that has been accorded university 
scientists constitutes the principal reason 
why university research has brought forth 
such significant results. 

The university scientist does not have to 
make elaborate petitions for grants and con- 
tracts with detailed blueprints; he merely 
has to get a modest sum of money for the 
purchase of some necessary instruments, 
chemicals, glassware, or laboratory animals 
and then start on his research, responsible 
only to his own conscience. 

It is possible to distinguish between two 
types of scientific research. One, which 
marks a fundamental advance over that 
which is known on the basis of a hunch or 
intuition and which, since its actual goal is 
still beyond the horizon, cannot be organized, 
regimented or, in any real sense, directed. 
It may yield nothing or it may result in great 
discoveries. The second type of pure re- 
search, along with all applied research, is of 
the spadework or routine type. The funda- 
mental discovery has already been made, the 
goal is already in sight and all that is needed 
is to corroborate, to extend, and to apply the 
basic observations made. Such research may 
be organized and directed both in the labora- 
tory of pure science and of industry. In fact, 
this has been the common practice. 

An example may illustrate better the 
meaning of all this. Insulin was discovered 
as the result of the great achievement of 
Joseph von Mering and O. Minkowski, of 








Breslau, Germany,’ who had removed the 
pancreas of dogs and then accidentally 
stumbled upon the discovery that these qe. 
pancreatized animals developed diabetes 
(1889). It is obvious that this kind of dis. 
covery could not have been planned or con- 
tracted for. Many years later (1922), Freq. 
erick G. Banting and C. H. Best, of Toronto. 
Canada, already knowing that the pancreas 
elaborates a substance regulating carbohy. 
drate metabolism, actually extracted this 
substance from the pancreas which others 
had previously tried to do but did not com- 
pletely succeed because their extracts were 
either too toxic or, because of the presence 
of a protein-digesting enzyme in the pan- 
creas, were inactivated rapidly. Banting and 
Best had the new idea to extract only the 
islets of the pancreas allowing the other, the 
enzyme-containing part of the gland, to de- 
generate by previous ligation of its duct, 
Even this discovery would have been hard to 
organize or to contract for, but now, since the 
role of the pancreas in diabetes and insulin 
was known, it became only a matter of time 
to extend this knowledge, to improve the 
method of extraction of insulin from the 
pancreas, to study the action of insulin in 
animals and in diabetic patients, to purify 
it and finally—and here is where industry 
came in—to improve the yield of insulin 
from animal material and to work out 
methods for its mass production. This lat- 
ter type of research, both basic and applied, 
can and should be organized, directed, and, 
if you will, contracted for because it is a 
costly undertaking. In fact, we can depend 
upon our alert industries to take the lead in 
initiating and supporting such research. 

Basic discoveries in science may be the re- 
sult of accidents, are often made by the 
scientist working on a fallacious hypothesis 
or on the basis of correct theory but the 
discovery made on the correct basis was not 
anticipated and turned out to be far more 
important than the original goal. In this 
connection, think of Columbus. His work- 
ing hypothesis was correct, the Indies can 
indeed be reached by sailing westward, but 
instead of arriving in Cathay or India he 
discovered a new continent. 

And again, think of the other possibility 
Chloral hydrate and chloroform were both 
discovered »y the German chemist, Justus 
Liebig, by 1832, but the anesthetic action of 
chloroform was not demonstrated until No- 
vember 1847, by Sir James Y. Simpson. Lie- 
big himself observed that when chloral hy- 
drate is acted upon by an alkali, chloroform 
is developed alonr with a formate of the 
alkali employed. The discovery of the firsi 
hypnotic (sleep-producing drug), chloral hy- 
drate, by Otto Liebreich, of Berlin, is a typical 
example of how a wrongly conceived work- 
ing hypothesis can lead to correct results 
and great discoveries. Liebreich knew of the 
work of Liebig and Simpson and assumed 
that the ingestion of chloral hydrate would 
lead to a slow liberation of chloroform in 
the body producing a soporific effect. In 
1869 he announced the discovery of chloral 
hydrate as an effective sleep-producing agent 
It became so widely used that by 1878 the 
consumption of chloral hydrate was estl- 
mated at 1 ton daily in England and America 
alone. And yet, as we know now. none of the 
chloral hydrate is converted in the body into 
chloroform, chloral hydrate producing tt 
soporific effect by virtue of its own molecular 
composition. 


THE PROMOTION OF BASIC SCIENCE BY A NATIONAL 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 

Every scientist knows that some of the 
most important discoveries in the history ol 
science. have been made by accident or oD 
the basis of false assumptions. Walter F 
Cannon calls it “serendipity,” which is de- 
fined as “that happy faculty, or Iuck, of find- 
ing unforeseen evidence of one’s ideas or. with 
surprise, coming upon new objects which 
were not being sought.” This is the way 
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penicillin was discovered, through “seren- 
*" serendipity” by act of Congress feasible? 
Suppose, then, the National Research Foun- 
dation should farm out a contract to a 
scientifie investigator for the purpose of 
discovering a diagnotic test for cancer. Sup- 
pose the researcher, during his studies, stum- 
bles upon a drug whose possibilities might 
be as interesting as those of penicillin. His 
assignment is to find a test for cancer. So 
he plugs on at the task for which he has 
contracted, and what might well have been 
the most important outcome of his research 
falls by the wayside until another appropria- 
tion is forthcoming for the development of 
the new drug. 

One of the major arguments put forth for 
passage of the Magnuson-Kilgore measure is 
that, while this Nation is far ahead of the 
rest of the world in the field of applied re- 
search, we trail behind in basic research. 
Is this really true? 

Almost a century ago, the science of the 
ossil world was revitalized in this country. 
With the beginning of this century, after a 
feeble European attempts, the experi- 
mental method was introduced into mor- 
phology, embryology, and allied biological 
sciences. The Columbia School of Scientists 
made the study of heridity an exact science. 
Remember the early American Nobel prize 
winners: Albert Abraham Michelson in 
physics, Theodore William Richards in chem- 
istry. Since when have we been behind in 
¢ discoveries? We may be behind in 
basic science now because some of our most 
promising youngsters have been absorbed by 
the armed forces. We may have, for a 5- 
year period, a lost generation of basic scien- 
sts, but since other nations, even those who 
had a more intelligent approach toward the 
problem of draft deferments for science stu- 
dents, fared as badly as we did, the situation 
is not too disturbing. It would hardly in- 
terfere with our leadership or, perhaps more 
modestly, our relative position in the field 
of basic sciences, 

However, whether we are ahead or behind 
the world in making basic discoveries of 

entific phenomena that contribute to 
man's well-being, the Magnuson-Kilgore bill 
would do little to help us forge ahead. No 
amount of Federal money can nourish the 
genius of the individual sctentist devoted to 
the advancement of knowledge. Actually, 
Federal money would do more to impede 
basic research than to further it. 

Por one thing, research achievement can- 

yt be measured in terms of money. One 

uld point to many relatively poor labora- 
tories in this country where greater dis- 
coveries have been made than in some of 
the best endowed institutions. In fact, if it 
weren't too indelicate one could enumerate 
amples showing that the same individua!s 
when working under extremely modest con- 
ditions and stress produced great work and 
both the quantity but particularly the qual- 
ity of their work diminished when they were 
placed under very favorable, in fact opulent, 
tances, Also, generally speaking, one 
maintain that the richest and best 
equipped research laboratories produce the 
best and most significant work. I never 

‘rd that the discovery of insulin was made 
ssible by huge grants or contracts, nor 
ave I understood that the much-publicized 
Penicillin was discovered by Alexander Flem- 

®& magnificiently equipped and en- 
dowed laboratory. 
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But, as Al Smith once was reported to have 
said, “You don’t shoot Santa Claus.” Why 
should I as a scientist worry if some poorly 
supported laboratories are granted Federal 
‘unds? The enswer is that the plan to estab- 
en such grants will impoverish many sci- 
en <¢ laboratories. If the bill fs passed, even 

Pe 


Present modest sources of support may 
¢rawn from the scientist who does 
‘ the National Research Foundation’s 


s an af 


approval. 
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Let us take the case of an investigator who 
has been doing fairly well with the modest 
support provided by his university’s funds. 
The Magnuson-Kilgore bill is passed. The 
researcher asks his dean for the continuance 
of support. The dean may reply: “Apply to 
the foundation. They have plenty of money 
to support your research. If it is worth while, 
they are bound to approve it.” And so he 
applies. The foundation does not think his 
idea is sound. So he goes back to his dean 
and asks again for university funds. But 
the dean says “No,” arguing that if he has 
been turned down by the foundation the 
university cannot afford to take the chance 
of supporting his research. 

Industry, according to estimates of Dr. 
Vannevar Bush, Director of the Office of Sci- 
entific Research and Development, footed 
fully 70 percent of the total scientific bill in 
the United States just before the war. It Is 
also stated that of this amount only about 
5 percent was devoted to pure basic research 
and the rest of it went for the support of 
applied science needed by the production 
program of the particular industry. The 
bulk of money for pure research came from 
philanthropy and the budgets of educational 
institutions. It is much to be feared that if 
the foundation undertakes to appropriate, 
let us say, $5,000,000 per annum for medical 
research, this sum of money will be consid- 
ered amply sufficient by many educational 
institutions, only lukewarm in their support 
of research, to take care of the needs of all 
their staff members on the medical faculty. 
They might consider themselves relieved of 
the responsibility of supporting the research 
programs of their own employees. To make 
the long story short, much of the funda- 
mental research in this country was support- 
ed by driblet contributions, and these drib- 
lets may evaporate suddenly if the providers 
of these driblets get the idea that the Federal 
Government will take care of all worth-while 
research. 

Dr. Bush, one of the chief supporters of 
the Federal aid program to research, himself 
states that “discoveries in medicine have 
often come from the most remote and unex- 
pected fields of science in the past; and it is 
probable that this will be equally true in the 
future. Discovery cannot be achieved by di- 
rective.” I trus. that Dr. Bush realizes that 
a directive does not have to be a positive dic- 
tation from above. There is another equally 
dangerous kind of directive, direction by elim- 
ination and discrimination. All you have to 
do is to reject all applications for one type 
of research, approve all applications of an- 
other kind of scientific blueprint, and you 
are directing research all right, and nobody 
but the victims need to know anything about 
it. And this kind of direction or coordina- 
tion is the one to be dreaded, the silent treat- 
ment which may be accorded to individuals 
or institutions unpopular, unorthodox, or for 
some reason open to suspicion in the eyes 
of the authorities of the moment. It may 
hit me today and hit you tomorrow It 
could easily lead to a selective elimination 
not only of certain institutions and indi- 
viduals but also oi certain ideas and theories 
alike. 

The theories and ways of thinking of scien- 
tists are as diverse as the world itself. How 
can we set up a court with the power to 
pass on what is good and what is not good 
for science? It might have the same effcct 
as having a court of art, directing artists 
to follow only the pet artistic theories of 

members of the board. Although few pecple 
are aware of what every scientist knows, sci- 
ence is as much an expression of the indi- 
vidual human being as any of the arts 

One feature of the Magnuson-Kilgore bill, 
however, would very likely aid in promoting 
basic research. This is the granting of schol- 
arships for scientific education. A scholar- 
ship will not stifle basic discoveries; it will 
promote them, if the graduate schola- is per- 
mitted to do research on his own and not 
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under the aegis of a Fecleral agency. But 
even here safeguards are necessary. It is 
essential that Government scholarships and 
fellowships be distributed on a regional basis, 
not only with reference to scholars but also 
with reference to colleges. Chances are that 
if the Government were to give scholarships 
with no reservation as to where they might 
be spent, the great majority of budding 
scholars would gravitate toward the highly 
endowed universities of the East. The small 
southern, western, and midwestern colleges, 
where many a discovery has been made de- 
spite scarcity of funds, would suffer ar per- 
haps become sterile 

However, it is a fallacy to think that the 
selection of promising young scientists whose 
lives are to be devoted to the advancement 
of scientific frontiers can be based on com- 
petitive examinations or school records. The 
biographies of eminent scientisis reveal that 
no fool-proof method of selection can yet be 
proposed. The point is that we should not 
fall into the error of believing that the 
foundation will be able to select and salvage 
all the available human scientific material. 
We should beware of a situation where al! 
the future generations of scientists are hand- 
picked by Government agencies, becoming 
as it were, after graduation active or reserve 
officers of a Federal scientific army 





ADMINISTRATION OF THE NATIONAL RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION 

The question whether the foundation be 
presided over by a director or by a commit- 
tee representing some of the outstanding 
scientific brains of the country is less im- 
portant than the fundamental) problem of 
administration of this supreme court and 
treasury department of science Since ther« 
cimnot be any national policy of science as 
there is a national policy of labor or finance 
it is pointless to argue that director ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States 
would apply Democratic or Republican Party 
politics in managing the affairs of the foun- 
dation. He would obviously have to be ad- 
vised on every detail in carrying out the 
directions embodied in the act of Congress 
by one or, more likely, many committees of 
experts. The question again is whether any 
committee, however ably selected, can or 
should organize or give directives for scien- 
tific explorations into the unknown 

The history of scientific progress clear}; 
shows that hypotheses of y< 





often “pooh-poohed” by the ( es « 

the age and not seldom the youngsters proved 
right and in their turn became the authori- 
ties who again “pooh-poohed” the ic of 
the younger generation and were ain suc- 
ceeded by still other youngsters The flow of 
progress springs from the undeveloped sources 
of intellect tnherent in newcomers on the 
scene and the authorities, regrettable as it 
may seem, have to pass on. To empower au- 
thorities of any eze or even any decade t 


act as supreme arbiters of science sti 
rise of foolish youngsters or un; 
leagues and stops science. 

The proponents of the bill assume tl 


selection of the best scientists of the mon 

as heads of the foundation will insure tli 
under their direction the progress of science 
that is, the exploration of the unknown will 
be maintained or even accelerated. rt 
leaders in science have for the most part ex- 
plored some segments of the unknown, but 


should we the first to admit their lack of 


omniscience and their inability to forecast 
the directions which such explorations of the 
unknown should I hey could make 
such forecasts, the hypotheses on which fu- 
ture research is to be hased would aiready 


be known and the actual investigation al- 
ready under way in their own laboratories 
What we are dealing with, therefore, is an 
attempt to organize what ir 
known. This is obviously not regarded as 
feasible or practical by scientists acquainted 
with the actual methods, trials, and tribula- 
tions of research and can be classed only a 
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a mirage envisioned by well-intentioned in- 
dividuals who have never been initiated into 
research or, if they have, never have analyzed 
the course of their own and their colleagues’ 
progress. What is required, more than good 
intentions and optimistic visions of a scien- 
tific millenium, is a face-to-fave acquain- 
tance with the hard, real facts of science and 
how it progresses. 

Problems in basic science should not he 
submitted for approval or disapproval to any 
director or to any group of directors of any 
foundation. We may take it for granted 
that clairvoyance is not a common character- 
istic of human beings, not even of great scien- 
tists. And it would take nothing short of 
clairvoyance to pass upon, to coordinate. or to 
farm out fundamental research problems. 
The spadework type of research, however, 
whether pure or applied, may be rendered 
more efficient by rovernmental or industrial 
cooperation. The fact of the matter is that 
such cooperative research programs have 
been under way for many years. They are 
responsible for the many improvements in 
the standardization of food products and 
drugs aud, last but not least, for forging the 
weapons of our victory. 

The Food and Drug Administration prob- 
ably knows. best how to organize and direct 
en extensive research program to safeguard 
the health of the Nation, and the Army and 
Navy authorities should be the final judges 
as to the needs of a scientific national de- 
fense research program. A national research 
foundation, if one is needed, should confine 
its activities (a) to supporting Government 
research particularly in the interest of public 
health and national defense, (b) to coordi- 
nating such Government research activities 
in the sense that it should try to eliminate 
duplications, and (c) to securing the coopera- 
tion and expert advice of private laboratories 
and individuals in the interest of such re- 
search programs. It should be distinctly 
understood, however, that the freedom of 
science and scientists should not be impaired 
by this program, even if the individual in- 
vestigators happen to be Government em- 
ployees. The foundation should not attempt 
to monopolize the direction of basic research 
and should refrain from putting the stamp 
of approval or disapproval on individual 
scientists, laboratories, or institutions. 

Incidentally, the bill proposes that the 
members of the advisory committees of the 
foundation be compensated on a per diem 
basis. The task these men are asked to per- 
form, however, is a most important and re- 
sponsible undertaking. They could not be 
expected to do it properly in their spare time, 
in a more or less amateurish fashion. They 
are faced with a tremendous responsibility, 
and their public responsibility should be 
emphasized by adequate remuneration, pref- 
erably by generous per annum salaries. 


CLARIFYING THE ISSUES 


My objections to this bill are not based 
on the old fear of Federal control as such. 
Many controls that have been established by 
the Federal Government were and are neces- 
sary in the interest of the general welfare 
and have been and are being wisely admin- 
istered In this connection I have in mind 
the Pure Food and Drug Act, the Securities 
and Exchange Act, the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, and the act creating the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for the regulation of rail- 
roads. All of these regulatory acts were op- 
posed by the private interests concerned on 


the ground that they were attempts by the 
Federal Government to regiment private 
business. This, however, was not the pur- 


pose of any one of them, nor has it been a 
result of their enactment. An abundance 


of evidence shows that these controls were 
necessary in the interest of the general wel- 
fare and that they served this useful pur- 
In support of the proposals for gov- 
regulation of science, however, it 


pose. 
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cannot be said that such regulation is neces- 
sary in the interest of general welfare, nor 
can it be said that scientists who oppose 
such regulations are motivated by selfish 
interest. That fact, plus the fact that gov- 
ernmental regulation of scientific inquiry, 
whether by the Federal Government or the 
government of several States, would impede 
scientific development to the detriment of 
the general welfare, constitutes the basis for 
my opposition to the Magnuson-Kilgore bill. 

In this connection it should be clearly 
understood that the above arguments are 
not directed against Government sponsorship 
of research for national defense. Without 
imitating the Nazi’s Wehrwissenschaften, 
i. e., subordinating all scientific activity to 
the Nation’s ability to make war, we must 
still have science for defense. Let the Gov- 
ernment develop bombs, gases, airships, and 
other war materials. But let us not confuse 
the science of war with the science of peace 
and pure science. Let the Government and 
its scientific aids study all problems that may 
be of possible use in the next war. Let this 
scientific program be as inclusive as possible. 
But let us not permit the Government, or 
rather a group of scientists advising the Gov- 
ernment, to regulate the science of peaceful 
discoveries and inventions. 

Such regulation by directive or by negative 
elimination would have a completely dead- 
ening effect on scientific advancement in the 
United States. Did I say United States? If 
I read the English of the bill correctly, more 
is involved than that. One version of the 
bill says that at least 20 percent of the money 
appropriated for the National Research 
Foundation must be spent for the programs 
of the Division of National Defense; 20 per- 
cent must be spent on the Division of Medical 
Research. That leave 60 percent of the 
funds unguarded. There is nothing to pre- 
vent, in the bill as it is presentiy written, 
expenditure of 60 percent of the appropriated 
funds on inquiries into the daily habits of 
sheep in Yugoslavia. 

There is a provision in the bill for dissemi- 
nation of scientific information and exchange 
of scientific intelligence between this coun- 
try and abroad. There is hardly any need for 
a new Government agency or for more funds 
for this purposé. We have able popular sci- 
ence writers and an adequate number of 
popular scientific magazines; we have Science 
Service supplying newspapers, magazines, 
and interested laymen with up-to-date news 
on the progress of science. We have plenty 
of national and regional meetings of diverse 
scientific societies in this country; we have 
international congresses in various branches 
of science, and abstract journals published in 
this country and abroad cover in forms of 
brief résumés scientific papers published 
anywhere in the world. It is to be feared 
that support of such activity by Federal 
money would only lead to sinecures and the 
creation of a new type of scholar, the travel- 
ing scientist, who could do much more for 
science by sticking to his home-town labo- 
ratory. 

The Kilgore bill, although not the Magnu- 
son bill, has a proposal that the results of 
research which are contrary to national in- 
terest should not be made public. This pro- 
posal that discoveries or inventions should 
be kept secret, even though it may not be 
urged in the final bill which reaches the 
Senate, is still dangerous when you realize 
that so distinguished, and usually intelligent, 
a Senator as HARLEY KILGORE promotes it. 
What then would come of such inventions 
as nitroglycerin or atomic power? If a board 
felt that such an invention would be danger- 
ous to the public, as it was to Hircshima and 
Nagasaki, it could suppress it. And man- 
kind, stopped at the barriers of a new age, 
would be deprived not only of a chemical that 
can blast rocks to make new tunnels but also 
of a drug that lowers blood pressure and 
stops the agonizing pain in angina pectoris. 





If such a board, with such authority, had ex. 
isted in prehistoric times, we might still be 
in the stone age. 

If the bill passes, this country may be fae. 
ing a situation which, according to a resolu. 
tion recently passed by the southwestern 
section of the Society for Experimental Biol. 
ogy and Medicine, may easily lead to “the de. 
velopment of a scientific orthodoxy, which 
would be detrimental to the ideals of science 
and democracy and to the further develop- 
ment of our civilization.” 

Can we devise safeguards insuring that the 
National Research Foundation’s influence be 
exerted for the good and not to the detriment 
of science and country? Probably not, but 
certain measures, certain safeguards may act 
as safety valves for the present and the future. 

The most important safeguard is publicity, 
The director and the committees of the foun. 
dation will be spending public money, 
Therefore the terms of each grant and con- 
tract (with the possible exception of con- 
tracts in the Division of National Defense) 
shoule be made public. What is perhaps 
even more important, every request for a 
grant or contract should be printed in a spe- 
cial bulletin published by the foundation and 
the reasons for a grant or its rejection clearly 
and specifically stated. The name of the ap- 
plicant, the name of his institution, and the 
names of the members of the committee rec- 
ommending the approval or rejection of the 
grant, should be listed in the bulletin. 

The next safeguard should be imperson- 
ality. Money should be appropriated not so 
much to individuals as to institutions which 
in the past have demonstrated their willing. 
ness and ability to produce research as evi- 
denced by publications in reputable national 
scientific periodicals. One argument for the 
bill is that during the war years the universi- 
ties have been dipping deeply into their en- 
dowments and privately endowed research 
laboratories are hard put. The argument is 
that interest on the endowments is insuff- 
cient to promote research and capital must 
be spent There is a danger of exhaustion 
of the funds, it is said. Therefore, unless 
the Government steps in, no one will be able 
to promote research, neither the universi- 
ties nor privately endowed laboratories. 
General Government subsidy to these pri- 
vately endowed research laboratories would 
solve the problem of dwindling endowments 
and eliminate the always unpleasant con- 
troversies of the merits and demerits of in- 
dividual research projects. Also it would put 
the responsibility of dealing with Govern- 
ment agencies where it belongs, namely, on 
administrators and executives, and active 
scientists would not be obliged to spend 
most of their time in answering question- 
naires or filing reports. The Government 
grants to universities and research institu- 
tions could be distributed by the beneficiary 
institutions, en famille as it were. The men 
at each university or laboratory know each 
other best and it should be presumed that 
they are the best judges of what each man in 
his milieu could do with his test tube or 
Bunsen burner. 

Ancther safeguard may be sharing the 
burden. I recognize that scientific research 
is in need of funds. That has always been 
true, even in the best endowed universities. 
But better than for the Federal Government 
to make outright grants to universities 
would be a system under which the uni- 
versities would shoulder part of the cost. 
The university could pay anywhere from 20 
to 50 percent of the cost of research. If the 
university is given a share in paying for the 
support of research, the university will have 
a much greater voice in what is done in that 
research. And let no university think that 
it can relax and let George, or rather San, 
do it. A university may also indicate its 
willingness to share in the expenses of gov- 
ernment fellowship or scholarship funds and 
thus prove its interest in the future of 
science and remove the exclusive respons!- 
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bility of the Federal Government in the 
promotion of American science. 

The tenure and method of selection of the 
members of the various committees of the 
National Research Foundation is another 
item worthy of consideration. Scientists, old 
and young, from all parts of the country, and 
from different types of universities and re- 
search laboratories should be represented on 
the boards. National scientific societies 
probably would also like to elect representa- 
tives to the various committees. No scientist 
should be made to serve for more than 1 year 
on any of the committees, since it is pre- 
sumed that no scientist with active research 
affiliation would consent to become a bureau- 
crat willingly or for over long periods of time. 

And the last and most important safeguard 
should be a general enlightenment as to the 
real nature of science and scientists. In the 
past scientists had one thing In common: no- 
body ever told them what to do. They had 
contracts with nobody, although some of 
them have been accused of having contracts 
with the devil. To initiate research by 
grants or contracts must not only fail, but 
such a program would be wasteful in the 
extreme. A clear understanding that basic 
research cannot be regimented, but routine, 
spadework, applied research may be pro- 
grammed or even coordinated whenever the 
need arises, should help the Government or 
industry to spend its money wisely. 

You can spend a lot of money aNd get no 
return. But if you trust in human ingenu- 
ity, motivated by desire of public service, the 
love of science, recognition, and maybe selfish 
aims alike, you will have done more for basic 
science than you could ever do with billions 
of dollars of Federal money. The atmosphere 
in which science flourishes and discoveries 
are made is that of unhampered freedom, not 
an atmosphere filled with contracts and 
questionnaires, 





Ceiling Price on Raw Cotton 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. McKENZIE 


OF LOUTSIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 21, 1946 


Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, the 
proposal of the OPA to put a ceiling 
price on raw cotton is one of the most 
Vicious blows ever struck at the Amer- 
ican farmer. It is unfair and unwar- 
ranted and is another attempt to hold 
down the living standard ard wage earn- 
ings of the cotton farmer. 

_ When Chester Bowles announced his 
intention to put a maximum ceiling of 
24.09 cents per pound on the highest 
grades of cotton and then scale the price 
of other grades down by the use of a 
synthetic scale adjustment he was mere- 
ly attempting to gain more power and 
control over the already overregulated 
farmer, It would mean a slave wage of 
21 to 22 cents per hour for the southern 
cotton farmer—barely half of the pres- 
€nt minimum wage standard of 40 cents 
per hour, and they are now talking of 
® 60-cent or even a 75-cent minimum 
wage standard. Why _ discriminate 
gainst the southern cotton farmer? 
— he not just as much right to live 
“_. ©at and wear clothes and send his 

1 te school as the industrial 
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worker? His work is just as hard if not 
harder, his product is just as essential. 
Anyone who knows anything at all about 
cotton knows that it takes a minimum 
of 1 hour’s work to produce 1 pound of 
cotton—and they want to put a ceiling 
of 24.09 cents a pound on this work. 
What for? To hold down the price of 
living? “Baloney.” The only living it 
would hold down would be the farmer’s 
living. There is not one iota of sense to 
the whole proposal. 

Oh, I know people are going to say 
that there is a ceiling on the finished 
product, the shirts, the sheets, the hand- 
kerchiefs, and so forth, and so there 
should be a ceiling on the raw product. 
Any informed person knows better than 
that. The ceiling on the finished prod- 
uct automatically puts a ceiling on the 
raw product because there is just so 
much the manufacturers can pay for raw 
materials, labor, and other costs. We all 
know that. But listen to this—a shirt 
sells for from $3 up if you can find one, 
and the raw cotton in that shirt weighs 
approximately half a pound, grosses the 
farmer approximately 11 to 12 cents and 
nets him only 2 or 3 cents. Where does 
the rest of that $3 go? Not to the 
farmer. Why if the farmer got twice as 
much for his cotton it should not affect 
the sale price of the shirt. There is too 
much spread and too much processing 
and distribution cost. It is unfair. It 
is poor economics. 

Let us put it another way. At present 
prices the average bale of cotton grosses 
the farmer about $120, when processed 
and manufactured into ordinary cotton 
handkerchiefs, the kind you buy at the 
5-and-10-cent store, that same bale of 
handkerchiefs selling at retail brings 
from $3,000 to $5,000. Who gets the dif- 
ference? Not the farmer. 

These are just two glaring examples, 
Mr. Speaker. I could go on and on for 
there are thousands of cotton commodi- 
ties, but these two examples will suffice 
to illustrate my point. 

If Chester Bowles is sincere about 
keeping the cost of living down why does 
he not do something about the wide 
spread between the producing farmer 
and the consuming public? Is he trying 
to protect the manufacturer, the middle- 
man, and distributor at the expense of 
the farmer? It locks like it. If he holds 
the ceiling on the finished product, I as- 
sure you, Mr. Speaker, there is no proba- 
bility of the price of cotton running 
away, but there is quite a possibility that 
the farmer will, as he should, get more 
for his cotton than he is now getting. He 
is entitled to a slice of the enormous 
spread, and I am going to do my utmost 
to see that he gets it. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there is another 
factor that is working against the sud- 
den increase in the price of cotton that 
Mr. Bowles seems to fear so much. 
Does not Mr. Bowles know that in spite 
of the enormous wartime consumption of 
cotton we still have a carry-over of more 
than 5,000,000 bales of cotton in the 
warehouses? Most of this cotton be- 
longs to the Government and Mr. Bowles, 
being such an important part of the 
Government, surely should know about 
it. 
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Tam unalterably opposed and will fight 


against a ceiling on raw cotton. It will 
only further retard the back breaking 
production of this most important com- 
modity and make the lot and living 
standards of the farmer that much 
harder. Let us kill this vicious pro- 
posal. 





Mystery of Foreign Policy by Administra- 
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HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 21, 1946 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks, I 
feel it is imperative to call to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues two of the recent 
letters, among the many I have received 
which I believe are representative of the 
feelings of our veterans concerning de- 
mobilization, in spite of the recent ex- 
planation of policies by our brilliant lead- 
er, Chief of Staff of the Army, Gen. 
Dwight Eisenhower. 

In testifying, General Eisenhower made 
a statement which I believe hits at the 
crux of the matter. After referring to 
the spectacular success of demobiliz«- 
tion, he said that the “Army was rapidly 
approaching the foreseen juncture of 
two incompatibles: the speed of demobili- 
zation and our duties at home and over- 
seas—the cccupation mission delegated 
to us by higher authority.” 

In my opinion, there lies the force 
which has resulted in confusion, vacilla- 
tion, and misrepresentation by our Gov- 
ernment to our veterans and to the pub- 
lic. The administration controls our 
occupation policies. But what are they? 
What is our policy in China? What is 
our policy in Germany? How long are 
we going to stick our fingers into far-off 
countries without the public’s knowing 
what is going on? Why does not the ad- 
ministration forthrightly tell us why ws 
continue to occupy some of the jungles 
of the Pacific? Our veterans are entitled 
to know what commitments our admin- 
istration has made and on what grounds, 
if they are to be kept indefinitely occupy- 
ing these remote spots. The public also 
should be advised on how the adminis- 
tration and the military expect to main- 
tain support from the public and the 
servicemen when it fails to make clear 
its objectives. 

In the public interest, I believe that 
the administration and the State Depart- 
ment should immediately set forth its 
reasons for using the hidden-ball tac- 
tics. How can we be expected to reach 
the goal of peace with our world-wide 
allies, when our leaders who are formu- 
lating our international policies lack the 
spirit and honesty to explain to the peo- 
ple what is going on. I think it is time 
for our foreign policy, if any, to be fully 
clarified for our veterans so they wilil 
know why they are being kept overseas, 
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instead of being handed a mess of dou- 
ble talk. It is up to the administration 
to speak out. The public wants to know. 
The servicemen who have the job to do 
should be taken into the confidence of 
their leaders. We in Congress should be 
given a first-hand insight into these poli- 
cies. Then we could be able to go intel- 
ligently about the business of securing 
the peace. But we cannot do it when the 
administration continues to meddle in 
foreign affairs without the knowledge 
and benefit of public opinion. It will 
only lead to further demoralization and 
mass defiance of authority. 

Let us hear a clear explanation by the 
administration of the mystery as to what 
the “occupation mission delegated by 
higher authority” is. 

The letters follow: 


I am writing this letter in the capacity of 
a taxpayer, property owner, and voter in the 
district which you represent, and also as a 
member of the Army of the United States. 

I was drafted into the Army in November 
1942 and have been overseas since October 
1944. Since those of us who are overseas 
have more or less lost our ability to have 
an active voice in the present policies of 
Gover.ument, I am taking this opportunity 
to voice my feelings to you. 

I would like to have information to clarify 
the following questions: 

1. What are you doing to help us return to 
civilian life, and release us from Army serv- 
ice, which we did not desire, but when called 
upon executed to the best of our ability? 

2. For some length of time people who are 
over 26 years of age or with children have 
not been drafted. Yet those of us who were 
over 30 years of age when drafted, and have 
children, are still serving in the Army over- 
seas. Why can’t something be done to re- 
lease those of us who want to return to 
civilian life and our families? 

3. The Navy publishes its program for dis- 
charge as high as 2 months in advance. Yet 
the Army will not divulge information on 
the current month. What is the necessity 
for all this secrecy? We feel the least that 
could be done would be a simple and clear 
statement of what policy the War Depart- 
ment intends to follow. 

4. Secretary of War Patterson, on his recent 
visit to Guam and the Pacific, seemed very 
poorly informed on current discharge poli- 
cies, and made what we considered a very 
poor impression for a mau in the important 
position which he occupies. Is it not the 
duty of cur Representatives to see that these 
men are informed, and to protect the in- 
terests of their constituents? 

5. Secretary of War Patterson seemed ig- 
norant of the fact that points are not ac- 
cumulating with time spent oyerseas. Why 
aren’t they? The Navy follows this practice, 
and at least their members know that every 
month spent overseas means more points for 
them. toward discharge. 

6. Does the meager information possessed 
by our Secretary of War indicate the stand- 
ard of knowledge that is possessed by other 
members of our Government? 

7. The Army deciarexu recently that a short- 
age of shipping was retarding demobilization. 
Yet the Navy has said repeatedly that there 
are plenty of ships for all. On January 2 
the Navy declared that there was an excess 
of shipping, and that 100 ships of the “magic- 
carpet” fleet were being retired. What are 
we to think in the face of such statements? 

8. Many men who have spent their entire 
Army career in the United States are being 
discharged. Yet those of us who have been 
overseas for Over a year are given no idea of 
when we can expect to be discharged. Is 


this fair? We fee] that as long as there :re 
enlisted men and officers in the States who 
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have not served overseas, they are not surplus 
until those who are now overseas are re- 
turned., Perhaps it would cost more money 
that way, but we are the present and future 
taxpayers of America, and we think we should 
have a voice in the manner in which our 
money will be spent. 

First and foremost, | am voicing my own 
feelings in this matter, but I am also echoing 
the sentiments of thousands of other service- 
men overseas. Man, of us have won no 
Purple Hearts, Congressional Medals of Hon- 
or, or even battle stars, but we feel that we 
have done our duty in an assignment in 
which we had no choice, that our duty has 
been done, and has been well done, and we 
are more than ready to go home. I would 
appreciate earing from you as to what is 
being done, or what can be done to alleviate 
the present situation. 


TO WHOM IT DOES CONCERN! 


Until January 5, 1946, most of us were at 
least partially satisfied with the progress of 
the demobilization program and the move- 
ment of troop: to the United States, even 
though it was slower than had been promised 
us by the War Department. And, having ac- 
cepted their alibis for failure to provide ade- 
quate transportation, despite the fact that 
we are the possessors of the largest navies 
anc merchant fleets in the history of the 
world, w2 were patient, having faith in the 
promises from the leaders of our country 
and Army; that we would be returned home 
with the fullest possible expediency, that we 
crculd return to our families and jobs and 
to the normal pursuit of happiness of the 
life we left behind, when we answered our 
country’s call. 

Suddenly, and for no tangible or logical 
reason, at least of which we have been in- 
formed, the War Department issued an order 
calling for the retardation of demobilization, 
using as their alibi to an incredulous soldiery, 
who knows the truth, the worn-out and 
shallow theme that the degree of essentiality 
shall determine discharges, and now, without 
regard for these soldiers, who gave their un- 
stinted neasure of sacrifice to duty and de- 
votion, they forced upon us a condition 
which definitely illustrated to you people at 
home, and to us in the Army, that the War 
Department will stop at nothing to gain 
their militaristic ends. 

The War Department continually and con- 
sistently refused to answer any and all argu- 
ments and criticisms brought by its soldiers 
against the unjust policies of their demobili- 
zation program. Yet at all times, they accuse 
the soldiers of an unreasoning and emo- 
tional attitude while they themselves, as a 
traditional, last refuge of those who are un- 
able to answer arguments or charges directed 
against their disreputable policies, employ 
the classic propaganda trick used by the 
cictators and have resorted to name-calling 
and scapegoatism. As a consequence, mil- 
lions of GI's fighting for a return to the 
democratic way of life are branded as “Com- 
munists” and “hotheads.” These are the 
same men, your sons, brothers, husbands, and 
neighbors, who yesterday defeated the great- 
est combination of military power in the 
history of the world, making possible the 
victory over fascism, and the liberation of 
enslaved nations. Tod*y we are addressed as 
homesick, lace-pants babies, isolationists, 
Communists, and radicals who must be sup- 
pressed. We have also been accused of sabo- 
taging the peace, the securing of which is the 
primary job of our leaders and statesmen. 
We have in numerous places mentioned the 
War Department, and we wish to make it 
clear that we recognize that there are in 
that Department and in other headquarters 
subordinate to it, individuals, who are not 
only intelligent tut fair-minded men in sym- 
pathy with the plight of the GI’s. Our at- 
tack is not against these individuals. We 


offer as an example of these characteristics 





a man who has demonstrated on more thay 
one occasion that he is honest, able, and, 
friend of the GI’s—Gen. Dwight D. Bisep. 
hower. 

These are the facts—the plain mathemati. 
cal truths—and we defy the War Depart. 
ment to dispute or discredit them. The Wa 
Department contends that in order to main. 
tain the Nation’s peace it is our responsi. 
bility to support an Army of 1,600,000 men. 
We do not dispute this fact. Our indoctri. 
nation as soldiers directs us not to question 
the statements and policies of the War De. 
partment. However, in view of the scare 
headlines and published innuendoes, we 
deem it essential to the security of ow 
American democracy to unmask these false. 
hoods and half truths so that you, the people 
of the United States, may know the true 
facts confronting us on this issue. From 
a peak Army strength of 8,300,000 men, the 
Army has discharged 4,200,000. If we are to 
put any credence in the War Department 
statement of the hardships in deploying 
these men to their homes, the results are 
commendable, indeed, by simple subtraction, 
and by using these same War Department 
figures, we find there are still some 4,100,000 
men remaining. Add to these men an ad- 
mitted draft of 300,000 since VJ-day and, 
further, add also the voluntary enlistments 
of 400,000 men, we reach a grand total of 
4,800,000 men. We, as soldiers, are not pro- 
testing against the required size of the peace- 
time Army; what we want everyone to know 
is that with an admitted surplus, above and 
beyond the War Department needs, the War 
Department has exercised the unfair pre- 
rogative of retarding demobilization. As yet 
the War Department refuses to explain the 
reason for holding these men in excess of 
its admitted needs. Still another grave 
problem confronts the American people. It 
is a confirmed fact shown by the War De- 
partmert policies that by creating confu- 
sion and doubt in the minds of the Ameri- 
can people it has made its intent clear to 
blackmail our Congress into accepting mili- 
tary conscription as the only solution for 
rapid demobilization. 

We soldiers Know, as does the world at 
large, through bitter experience, the attend- 
ing evils of militarism. These evils have 
their birth when a people can be deluded 


. into accepting military conscription as 4 


component part of our natural way of life 
Our Congress, to whom the War Department 
is responsible, is also your duly elected rep- 
resentatives. They are sent to Washington 
to give articulate voice to your mutu’! de- 
sires and opinions. We appeal to you to 
join your voice with ours against this in- 
fringement of all that America holds dear 
We demand that you exercise and shoulder 
this responsibility which you owe, not only 
to us who are affected today but to the yet 
unborn generations of Americans to whom 
freedom has become a heritage. 





Encroachment -of Federal Power in the 


Utility Field 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYLE H. BOREN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 21, 1946 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following statement of 
Purcell L. Smith, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Electric Companies, 
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Washington, D. C., at a forum on public 
utilities, sponsored by Investors League, 
Inc., at Chicago, Ill., November 29, 1945: 


The wording of my subject represents a 
happy choice of terms by the League for 
there is no better word than “enecroach- 
ment” to describe the public ownership 
movement in the United States. 
tells us that “to encroach” means “to in- 
vade insidiously and appropriate the prov- 
ince of another * * * to trench on an- 
other's limits by gradual usurpation or in- 
trusion * * * to tramagress the just 
bounds.” 

I believe there is general agreement that 
Federal power has and is continuing to en- 
croach in the electric light and power field, 
but I think that the methods of this en- 
croachment and the extent of the invasion 
are not matters of common knowledge. Fur- 
thermore, I am sure that the citizens of this 
country are unaware of the implications of 
this movement as they affect. not only our 
economy, but also the character of our po- 
litical institutions. 

According to the data of the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute, approximately 12 percent of 
the installed eleetrie generating capacity in 
this country at the end of 1944 was owned 
by the Federal Government, Federal author- 
ities, or agencies financed through United 
States Government funds and about 7 per- 
cent was owned by municipalities or similar 
public bodies. Some of these publicly owned 
or publicly fimanced electric operations were 
based upon reasonable and fair economics 
and are entitled to respect and credit for fine 
accomplishment. But the economics be- 
came quite changed when the revenue needs 
of governments, particularly, the United 
States Government, became so great during 
the depression, followed by the tremendous 
financial requirements of preparing for de- 
fense and after Pearl Harbor waging two 
wars. 

I wish to call to your attention that this 
approximate 19 percent of the electric sup- 
ply operates without paying any taxes or 
equivalent thereof to the United States Gov- 
ernment and in some instances does not pay 
either directly or indirectly any State, county, 
or municipal taxes. This is a serious mat- 
ter from the viewpoint of all taxpayers of 
the United States, which, of course, includes 
all investors, except those who own securities 
free from taxes. It was estimated by the 
Fdison Electric Institute that the Federal 
taxes paid by the privately owned electric 
companies of the United States in 1942 was 
$397,000,000; im 1943, $448,000,000; in 1944, 
$468,000,000; and I believe it is reasonable to 
estimate that the 1945 taxes will be around 
$450,000,000. The public power group's Fed- 
eral taxes will be nothing. In addition, the 
Security holders of the private power com- 
panies pay income taxes on the interest and 
dividends which they receive, meaning addi- 
ional millions of dollars paid into the Fed- 
eral Treasury, whereas, many of the pub- 
ely owned projects are financed ~y revenue 
bonds or municipal bonds on which interest 
is tax exempt and the owners thereof pay 
ho Income tax on such interest. It was esti- 
mated recently by a witmess before the Se- 
curicies Subcommittee of the House Inter- 
state and Poreign Commerce Committee that 
if public power had@ paid comparable taxes, 
‘hey and their security holders vould have 
paid into the United States Treasury at least 
$135,000.000 for the year 1943 and an esti- 
mated aggregate for the 6 years 1940 to 1945, 
inclusive, probably im excess of $650,000,000. 

It was only a little more than 50 years 
‘go that Thomas Edison built his first elec- 
tric generating station, which was the be- 
sinning of the electric ight and power in- 
pee Isolated plants sprang up around 
a country and these were later integrated 
‘0 power systems. The pioneers of the 
“ectric-power industry had no easy road as 
“Aey sought to promote the use of electric 
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energy while at the same time they wrestled 
with problems of finance and engineering. 
In those early days, when the “going was 
tough,” there was no encroachment of Fed- 
eral power. 

For many years the Socialist Party had 
been trying to get a foothold on the Ameri- 
can political stage, but with little success. 
Their bold program to overthrow the Con- 
stitution of the United States was not rel- 
ished by the American people and during 
World War I some of their leaders were jailed 
for subversive activities. After World War I, 
however, they recognized the impossibility 
of bringing about an outright revolution and 
they changed their tactics and developed a 
new program known as “boring from within.” 
From that time on their strategy has been 
to operate within the framework of our pc- 
litical system to achieve the objectives of 
socialism. 

Having been unable to make any headway 
through the normal political channels, the 
socialists evolved a new strategy based on 
economie control. And, in casting about 
for what they hope will be a quick and sure 
means of establishing economic control, their 
choice was the new, fast growing, and wide- 
spread industry—the electric power indus- 
try. Today their strategy was stated very 
clearly and simply by Carl D. Thompson, 
national campaign manager and one-time 
nominee for President on the ticket of the 
Socialist Party. 

Mr. Thompson said, “Successful public 
ownership of power production means an 
adequate control of transportation and of 
industrial forces dependent upon electrical 
power of their successful operation.” 

I think that neither Mr. Thompson nor 
anyone else can make a clearer statement of 
the basic reason for Pedera) encroachment 
in the utility field. But Mr. Thompson 
went even further and gave a frank outline 
of how the Socialists would gain their objec- 
tives. He announced that “the Socialists 
will push their campaigns. They wil! cap- 
ture cities. Later they will control State 
legislatures and, finally, the United States 
Congress and the Supreme Court * * * 
and finally the Nation wil! take over one 
after the other of the public utilities, mines, 
railroads, interurban electric lines, power 
plants, telephone and telegraph systems, 
waterways, forests.” 

And the methods by which the Socialists 
were to gain these objectives were outlined by 
another Socialist leader, H. S. Raushenbush, 
who said, “Between cataclysmic socialism 
(by which is meant armed revolution) and 
encroachment control, the latter will be the 
only one acceptable to this Nation for a long 
while. The workers are more apt to support 
a power authority.” 

Inasmuch as this was written some 6 years 
before the passage of the act creating the 
Tennessee Valley Authority I think we can 
take Mr. Raushenbush’s statement as some- 
thing more than prophecy. In fact, if we 
accept the theory of cause and effect we 
have good reason to assume that Mr. Raus- 
henbush and his fellow Socialists had a hand 
in securing the effect which was so dear to 
their hearts. 

Now the Socialists, having realized the im- 
possibility of socializing America in one fell 
swoop, acknowledge that the country would 
have to pass through what they called a 
transitional state before complete socializa- 
tion could be achieved. Mr. Raushenbush, 
having described several transitional meth- 
ods, came to the conclusion, as he stated, 
“A fourth attempt, which I look upon 
as much more hopeful, is the one which 
seeks to set up, through Government owner- 
ship at Muscle Shoals, at Boulder Dam, and 
on the St. Lawrence, yardsticks by which the 
efficiency of private ownership under regula- 
tion may be measured.” 

Now that statement, on its face, appears 
innocuous enough. Who could quarrel! with 
the purely objective desire to measure the 
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efficiency of private ownership? Thus de- 
scribed, it sounds like a project of the Bu- 
reau of Standards. But we will discover that 
the yardstick which was to be used in this 
pseudoscientific measurement was to be a 
yardstick the like of which the Bureau of 
Standards never saw and never hoped to see. 

In the early days of the electric-service 
industry the technology of the industry had 
not progressed to the point where integrated 
systems were possible. Each community had 
its own plant. Most of them were privately 
owned and operated but, of course, many 
municipalities had their own plants. 

For a time, therefore, the public-power pro- 
ponents worked assiduously for municipal 
ownership, seeking to have towns take over 
the private plants serving them. 

Later on, bolder steps were taken by pri- 
vate companies to develop transmission tech- 
nigues that woukd permit transmission of 
electric service over widespread areas with 
consequent substantial ecenomies. efficien- 
cies, and advantages. Inasmuch as the serv- 
ice areas of the municipal plants were usually 
confined to a relatively small number of 
square miles, it became apparent that many 
of the municipal-ownership projects could 
not give the same quality of service as the 
private systems nor as economically or efii- 
ciently. Asa result, many of the municipal 
plants were absorbed into the private sys- 
tems. Out of a total of 3,900 municipa) svs- 
tems which were established at one ti or 
another in the United States, only 1,870 
remained at the end of 1935. 

The pubtice-power proponents, of course, 
did not overlook any opportunities of the 
financial debacle of 1929 and the early thirties 
and the resulting severe economic depression 
to extend encroachment on much broader 
lines than the municipal-ownership plants. 
Vast sums were being appropriated by the 
United States Cangress to stimulate indus- 
trial activity throughout the country. The 
public-power proponents saw in this activity 
ah opportunity to enlarge their empire 
through the medium of the use of a generous 
Congress attempting to lift the national 
economy out of depression depths. 

Some time back the Public Ownership 
League, in a gloating article in its magazine, 
proclaimed that. “Step by step this super- 
power plan is being realized. The Tennessee 
Valley has become an outstanding reality. 
The Boulder Dam has been finished. The 
Bonneville power system is nearing comple- 
tion. * * * Grand Coulee is well on the 
way. In the map one can see the extent to 
which our dream of 1992-25 has already taken 
form and also the next steps that are being 
proposed.” 

Federal encroachment in the utility d 
cannot be denied. Can we then ignore the 
implications of this success ... namely the 
complete socialization of the utility industry, 
followed by the socialization of other indus- 
tries? 

As a contrast, I quote to you from the New 
York Times of the 15th of this month repcrt- 
ing on an address made by the Honorable 
Harold L. Ickes at the annual meeting of the 
American Petroleum Institute in Chicago on 
November 14: 

“‘Both domestically and abroad, the oll 
should be done, just as far as possible, by pr'- 
vate industry.” the speaker also said, ‘I 
would consider it unwise and unfortunate for 
Government to interpose itself in any phase 
of the oi! busimess which can be handled bv 
the industry efficiently and economically and 
with the satisfaction that a fair profit 
brings.’ ” 

This is the same gentlemen who is Secre- 
tary of the Interior where Mr. H. S. Raushen- 
busn is, I believe, project analyst for the 
Power Division of the Department 

I have referred earlier to the very 
tial discrimination- again privately 
electric companies by reason of the tex 
exemption subsidy enjoyed by public power. 


substan- 
owner! 
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Public-power promoters have taken advan- 
tage of this exemption and have profited and 
capitalized upon it, for if an electric-utility 
property, which is privately owned paying 
substantial income taxes, were to go into 
Federal ownership, there would be no income 
taxes to pay and hence public ownership 
could afford to pay a higher price for the 
property, generally speaking, than another 
private owner could. Furthermore, in most 
cases by which public-ownership promoters 
acquire or bring about the acquisition of 
properties formerly owned by tax-paying pri- 
vate owners, such transactions and operations 
heave not been subject to regulatory control 
and approval by Federal or State agencies. 

As serious as the existing picture is for 
the reasons heretofore stated, the public- 
power advocates are planning still more 
Federal projects, either as primary hydro- 
electric developments or so-called multiple- 
purpose projects in connection with flood 
control, rivers and harbors, irrigation, navi- 
gation, and reclamation. The total dreams 
are staggering in billions of dollars required 
to complete the ultimate plans. A few of 
such projects have economic and public 
merit as to power features. Most of them do 
not, but a lot of poor economies can be 
buried when the operations are exempt from 
all Federal taxes and can also be buried in 
the maze of finances of the United States 
Government. 

The National Association of Electric 
Companies has already engaged in having 
presidents of its member companies present 
some of the facts conéerning many of these 
projects before appropriate committees of 
the Congress, and will continue to do so from 
time to time. We believe that Congress is 
interested in having the facts. The Com- 
mittee on Appropriations in the House of 
Representatives on Monday of this week 
made a report to the whole House on the 
first deficiency appropriation bill 1946, and 
I quote you certain excerpts from that re- 
port: 

“It is incumbent upon the Congress to 
get governmental costs down as early as 
may be practicable to levels consistent with 
a sound postwar economy. That is the aim 
of the committee and it is solicitous of all 
of the help and suphbort it can get. It means 
turning a deaf ear many times to importuni- 
ties which ignore the general good. It means 
a close watch upon executive agencies to 
check extravagances, and, as regards per- 
sonnel, to see that the best utilization is 
made of forces already employed. There is 
ever an urge to expand. The committee is 
convinced that in many cases the principal 
need is better and firmer coordination and 
direction by top administrators. 

* * x ~ *- 

“The committee regrets to say that it is 
rare to meet with witnesses who evidence a 
conception of the need to contract Govern- 
mental spending. A spending sychology has 
grown up in Government which must be 
dissipated. As Secretary of the Navy For- 
restal recently tersely expressed it, we must 
recapture economy. 

a * x * * 


The committee believes that a 
number of the undertakings should have 
further investigation, particularly those 
which contemplate commencing construction 
of so-called multipurpose dams entailing 
ultimate separate costs of as much as $130,- 
000,000. They may be thoroughly justified, 
but the committee is reluctant to recom- 
mend them without further inquiry into the 
merits of features not essential to proection 
against floods. Rather than purpose a par- 
tial program, approval is withheld of the 
entire submission for reconsideration by the 
War Department subcommittee early in Jan- 
uary in connection with the War Department 
civil functions appropriation bill. 
* ™ - - * 

“In connection with the denial of funds 

for power-market and _  transmission-line 


t* * * 


studies and surveys the committee has taken 
the position that the Government should 
not go into the business of constructing 
transmission lines to market power de- 
veloped at Government dams and that the 
activity. desirous of securing such power 
should construct such lines to the point 
where Government power is being gener- 
ated.” 

Let me make it very clear that the asso- 
ciation that I represent, and its member 
companies, have gone on record in favor of 
fiocd control where needed, good improve- 
ments on rivers and harbors that are of true 
public interest and needed irrigation and 
reclamation, provided the money will be well 
and sensibly spent and has honest economics 
as the primary motive for its expenditure. 





The Challenge of the Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 18, 1946 


Mrs. .UCE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, the following in- 
formation given in a broadcast over the 
NEC network December 28, 1945, may be 
of interest to those Members of the 
House, and private citizens who are con- 
cerned with the present threat to world 
health caused by lack of food, clothing, 
and medical care for the growing genera- 
tion in Europe and Asia: 


Most of us have had a gay and merry 
Christmas—our first since the war began— 
surrounded by famuies and children. In 
Europe and Asia today there are pitifully 
few who can say, “We have had a merry 
Christmas. We look forward to a happy new 
year.” 

For millions of children are in imminent 
danger of starvation and freezing as winter 
comes to Europe. 

That is the tragic conclusion reached by 
five international relief organizations. They 
report today that a terrifyingly large num- 
ber of the world’s children—if they survive 
at all—will never become healthy grown-ups, 
They will suffer the terrible after effects of 
starvation for years to come—rickets, tuber- 
culosis, bone diseases, and many other affiic- 
tions, including stunted bodies and, worst of 
all, stunted minds. 

You don’t have to be an expert to forsee 
what this means to the entire world—includ- 
ing America. Disease knows no boundaries— 
epidemics can sweep through the weakened 
children of Europe and Asia, reach across 
the oceans, and strike our own babies. 
Weakened children grow up to be weak 
adults. Children who are mentally crippled 
grow up to be mentally crippled adults, easily 
victimized by unscrupulous, cruel, aggressive 
dictators. 

Unless food, clothes, and medical care ar- 
rive to strengthen and protect the sickly 
children of Europe and Asia today, they will 
surely grow ur to contaminate, to menace, 
yes and to fight your children tomorrow. 

The scope of the problem is so great as to 
demand prompt and continuing action by 
such international agencies as the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Associa- 
tion. It is good to note that UNRRA on the 
job is doing ever better work—and in 1946 
will, we hope, do still more. But no govern- 


mental or intergovernmental agency can do 
the whole job—and the little children of 
Europe cannot wait for cumbersome state 
machinery to swing into aid. 
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What is the actual situation of the children 
of Europe? The agricultural experts of 
UNRRA report that domestic food production 
in Europe this winter will be sufficient to 
provide the $0,000,000 people who do not live 
on farms with about 1,200 calories per per. 
son each day. One thousand two hundred 
calories is less than haJjf the amount of food 
you and I eat every day. One thousand two 
hundred calories is just about enough for 
children 3 to 5 years old. Children 5 to 7 
years old need 1,440 calories; childsen 7 to 9 
years old need 1,680; children from 9 to 15 
years of age need amounts ranging from 
1,920 to 2,400 calories per day. So. you see, 
the average European city child more than 
5 years old will be starving little by little 
this winter. 

That is the way it is in Europe as a whole. 
In some countries it is even worse. In 
France, infant mortality has increased 59 
percent. Tuberculosis there among adoles- 
cents has increased 40 percent. In Belgium, 
23 percent of the children in rural areas and 
34 percent of the children in cities are criti- 
cally undernourished. UNRRA reports that 
there are one and one-half million under. 
ncurished kids in Yugoslavia. 

Foreign Minister Masaryk of Czechoslo- 
vakia reports that nearly 800,000 children in 
his country are ripened by hunger for epi- 
demics. Seven million children in Poland 
have been orphaned, at the same time that 
75 percent of the health and child welfare 
centers which shoulc be caring for them 
were destroyed. In Italy, 1,000,000 children 
under 2 years, and 7,000,000 more betwen 
2 and 14, urgently need food and clothing 
just to stay alive. More than 1,000,000 
Greek children are being consumed, flesh 
and bone, by hunger, and malaria and tuber- 
culosis rage. In Holland, Norway, Denmark, 
and Finland—in Luxembourg, Albania, the 
Balkan countries, the Near East, Asia—it’s 
the same story. Listen, the children of every 
country ravished by the Nazis and by the 
Japanese war lords, and hammered by the 
terrible air and artillery bombardments we 
had to lay down in order to conquer them, 
face the most terrible winter poor little chil- 
dren have ever known in history. 

The size of the relief problem is shown by 
a recent report of the Department of Agri- 
culture. In order to aise the food allowance 
of the peoples of continental Europe to only 
2,000 calories per day will require the im- 
portation of 18,000,000 tons of foods in 1946. 

And it isn’t only food; it’s clothing, medi- 
cal care, and education Schools and 10s- 
pitals were destroyed wholesale by the Nazis. 
And even if the schools had been left stand- 
ing, in four countries alon >—France, Belgium, 
Holland, and Norway—no less than 10,000,000 
children will be unable to attend them if 
they lack clothing ard shoes. How would 
you like to send your kids to schoo! in the 
kind of weather we're having, without a coat 
or sweater, and barefoot, tco? 

But, thank God, people with even a little 
knowledge of the terrible need are not just 
wringing their hands. Concrete steps are be- 
ing taken today to ameliorate the situation 
to the full limit of means made available by 
American generosity. The American Council 
of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service, 
Inc., on which virtually every child-relief or- 
ganization in the United States is repre- 
sented, i. serving as a clearing house for the 
information you want about these children. 
From the council and from member organi- 
zations I have learned something of the re- 
lief work which has been made possibile by 
gifts of money and food and clothing from 
the American people. 

Through the efforts of American Relief for 
Holland, for example, the children of the 
Netherlands have received since their libera- 
tion more than 3,000,000 pounds of food, in- 
cluding cereal products, strained fruits, vege- 
tables, milk products, soups, and so on. 

The Near East Foundation is taking partial 
or entire care of 17,830 Greek children in 











winter and summer colonies, providing food 
and also medical treatment for children dis- 
ibled by war. 

American Relief for Italy has provided 
100,000 Italian children with vitamins and 
with one daily pint of milk since last July. 
It has sent to Italy almost 19,000,000 pounds 
of milk, clothing, and medicine. 

The Youth Aliyah of Hadassah has col- 
lected at camps, has fed and housed and then 
transported to Palestine, 8,000 children since 
the start of the war and has provided their 
maintenance, education, and health care 
ipon arrival, 

Statistically, these are just a few high 
spots of the relief picture. Tremendously 
useful work in the field of child rescue and 
rehabilitation is being done by the various 
agencies constituting the American Council 
of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service, 
Inc., which has offices at 122 East Twenty- 
second Street, New York, N. Y. 

The membership of this council includes: 


AMERICAN COUNCIL OF VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 
For ForeIGN SERVICE, INC. 


MEMBERSHIP 


American Association of 
Women.! 

American Bureau for Medical Aid to China. 

American Christian Committee for Refu- 
gees, Inc. 

American Committee in Aid of Chinese 
Industrial Cooperatives. 

American Committee of OSE.' 

American Field Service. 

American Friends of Czechos!lovakia.' 

American Friends Service Committee. 

American Hungarian Relief, Inc. 

American Jewish Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee, Inc. 

American ORT Federation. 

American Relief for Czechoslovakia, Inc. 

American Relief for France, Inc. 

American Relief for India. 

American Relief for Holland, Inc. 

American Relief for Italy, Inc. 

American Relief for Norway, Inc. 

American Women’s Hospitals. 

Armenian General Benevolent Union.'! 

Belgian War Relief Society, Inc. 

Brethren Service Committee. 

China Aid Council. 

Church Committee for Relief in Asia. 

Church Committee on Overseas Relief and 
Reconstruction. 

Committee on Christian Science Wartime 
Activities of the Mother Church.! 

Congregational Christian Service Commit- 

Cooperative League of the United States of 
America.! 

Girl Scouts. 


University 


Greek War Relief Asscciation, Inc., U.S. A. 

Hadassah. 

Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid 
S ciety 

HIAS-ICA Emigration Association, Inc. 
(HICEM).' 


International Migration Service. 
International Rescue and Relief Commit- 
tee, Inc. 
Labor League for Human Rights, A. F. of L. 
Mennonite Central Committee. 
National CIO War Relief Committee. 
National Council of Jewish Women, Inc. 
Near East Foundatiou. 
Paderewski Testimonial Fund, Inc. 
Philippine War Relief of the United States, 
Lit 
Polish War Relief. 
Refugee Relief Trustees, Inc." 
Fussian Children’s Welfare Society, Inc. 
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Salvation Army. 
Save the Children Federation.’ 

: Selfhelp of Emigres from Central Europe, 
Tolstoy Foundation, Inc 
Ukrainian American Relief Committee. 
Unitari Service Committee. 


Associate member. 
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United China Relief, Inc. 

United Lithuanian Relief Fund of Amer- 
ica, Inc. 

United Palestine Appeal. 

United States Committee for the Care of 
European Children, Inc. 

United Yugoslav Relief Fund of America. 

War Relief Services-National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. 

World Student Service Fund. 

Young Men’s Christian Associations (In- 
ternational Committee of) . 

Young Women’s Christidn Association, 
National Board. 


AREA AND FUNCTIONAL COMMITTEES 


Committee on the Balkans (subcommit- 
tees on Greece and Yugoslavia). 

Committee on the Orient (subcommittees 
on China, India, and Netherlands East 
Indies). 

Committee on Czechoslovakia. 

Committee on France. 

Committee on Italy. 

Committee on Northwest Europe (sub- 
committees on the Netherlands and Nor- 
way). 

Committee on the Philippines. 

Committee on Poland. 

Committee on Child Welfare. 

Committee on Cooperatives. 

Committee on Displaced Persons (sub- 
committees on camps and displaced Rus- 
sians). 

Committee on Material Aid (subcommit- 
tee on shippers and purchasers and alloca- 
tions of supplies). 

Committee on Insurance. 

Committee on War Fund Agencies. 

The officers of the council are: Dr. Joseph 
P. Chamberlain, chairman; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Patrick A O’Boyle, vice chairman; Dr. Joseph 
C. Hyman, vice chairman; Dr. A. L. Warn- 
shuis, secretary; and Miss Charlotte E. Owen, 
executive secretary. 

But what they and all the other splendid 
organizations are doing, calls for no expert 
analysis. It’s just what you and I would 
do in th:ir place—applying common-sense 
methods to accomplish as much as possibile 
with their limited funds. They collect 
money to buy food and clothes in this coun- 
try, and on the scene. They are supplying 
medicines. They provide homeless children 
with homes, reestablish schools, and they try 
to reunite the lost children with their par- 
ents if, ch, if their poor parents are alive. 

I got in touch with all the organizations 
in the field From them I received an im- 
pressive list of things they'd like to do for 
these heart-breaking children. Time, which 
works against these children even as I speak, 
again mates it impossible for me to do more 
than touch upon their plans. 

American Relief for Italy wants to enlarge 
its program of emergency feeding for the 
100,000 most sorely stricken Italian children. 
It wants to provide shoes, shoes, shoes, for 
many, many more bare-frostbitten little 
Italian feet. 

The Greek War Relief and the Near East 
Foundation recommend immediate action to 
provide winter clothing and blankets—or 
blanket cloth—for 1,500,000 children—and 
layettes for 50,000 cradles. The Foundation 
says that after December, the only basic foods 
remaining for Greek children will be some 
cereals and a pitiful supply of milk. 

The Polish War Relief wants contributions 
in cash or in kind of great quantities of con- 
densed milk, cocoa, rice, and cod-liver oil 

American Relief for France wants, above all, 
shipments of food, medicine, and clothing. 
They say that 7,200,000 out of 13,700,000 
French children urgently require health su- 
pervision and increased feeding; 2.400.000 
need special medical attention as well as in- 
creased feeding. 

But in every country devastated by the 
Nazis the needs are essentially the same— 


* Associate member. 
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food, medicine, clothing. Do want to 
know the details of the needs of 60 of these 
worthy organizations? Then please, I urge 
you, get in touch at once with the American 
Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign 
Service at 122 Eas. Twenty-second Street, New 
York. Phone your radio station if you can’t 
remember that name. 

It is to the eternal credit of the American 
people that we have already contributed gen- 
erously to the aid of less fortunate peoples 
through the National War Fund and through 
our churches and other organizations. But 
what we've done already is not enough, not 
nearly enough. With every bright tick of the 
clock in your warm home a child dies in the 
cold and dark in Europe A child you could 
save. 

Abraham Lincoln said that this Nation can- 
not endure half slave and half free This 
Nation, with its Allies, has just fought and 
won a war on the principle that this world 
cannot continue half slave and half free 
The world has been freed of the threat of Ger- 
many and Japan. But it will not remain free 
if half of its people grow up wrecked and 
crippled in mind, body, and soul 

For if we really want to win the peace we 

nust suffer the little children to 
us—and give them aid. 

And let us all make our 
happier by trying to save the inn« 
dren of Europe. 


you 


come to 


own 


new year 
cent chil- 





Public Defender Legislation Vitally 
Needed at This Time 


I< TENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 21, 1946 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, for a 
number of years leading jurists, lawyers, 
and Members of Congress have been in- 
terested in installing a public defender 
system for impecunious defendants 
charged with crime in the Federal] courts 
This movement has been approved by 
various bar associations. 

During the last few years Hon. EMAN- 
UEL CELLER, Member of Congress from 
New York, and I have had bills pending 
before the Committee on the Judiciary 
of the House to effectuate this greatly 
needed judicial reform Congressman 
CrELLer’s current bill is H. R. 186. I have 
pending H. R. 444, which provides for a 
public defender system for the District 
of Columbia, and H. R. 442, which sets 
up a system of public defenders in all 
of the Federal districts. These bills have 
recently been considered by the Judicial 
Conference. The Conference has ap- 
proved the general plan but recommends 
a different bill. 

In order that Members of both bodies 
end particularly the Committees on 1 


i 
Judiciary may have the benefit of the 


recommendation of the Judicial Con- 
ference, I am today introducing a bill 
which contains the recommendation of 
the Conference. 

Recent developments, such as tl - 
Gition trial in the District of Columbia, 
impressively show the increasing need of 
a public defender pian in our Fed l 
courts. I hope that the 1 lation may 
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receive early and favorable considera- 
tion. 

I include herein a letter to Judge 
Hatton SuMNERS, chairman of the Ju- 
diciary Commitee, frem Henry P. 
Chandler, Administrator of the Admin- 
istrative Office of the United States 
Courts, which sets forth the recommen- 
dations of the Judicial Conference. The 
letter, dated December 17, 1945, is as 
follows: 

ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE OF THE 
UNITED STATES CouRTS, 
Washington, D. C., December 17, 1945. 
Hon. Hatton W. SUMNERS, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jupce SUMNERS: With further refer- 
ence to your letter of November 13, 1945, in- 
quiring about certain bills pending before 
the Committee on the Judiciary to provide 
for public defenders in the district courts of 
the United States and of the District of 
Columbia (H. R. 186, 442, and 444), I trans- 
mit a bill for the same general purpose 
recommended by the Judicial Conference of 
Senior Circuit Judges and embodying most 
of the features of one of the bills referred 
to (H. R. 442) but also adding a feature. 

The Judicial Conference of Senior Circuit 
Judges has been considering over a period of 
8 years the best method of providing for the 
defense of poor persons accused of crime in 
the Federal courts. Plans proposed have 
been of one or the other of two types: One, 
the appointment by the courts of public 
defenders to be compensated by a salary; and 
the other, the payment of compensation to 
counsel appointed by the courts in particular 
cases. Two of the bills referred to in your 
letter (H. R. 442 and 444) provide for the 
former method. The Judicial Conference of 
Senior Circuit Judges has been inclined to 
favor that method, and at its annual meeting 
in September 1942 recommended the enact- 
ment of a bill pending in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Seventy-seventh Congress 
(H. R. 6628) corresponding with the pending 
bill (H. R. 442). 

The district judges of the same districts, 
however, usually the districts of smaller 
population, preferred for their districts pro- 
vision for the payment of compensation and 
reimbursement of expenses of counsel ap- 
pointed by the court to represent defend- 
ants in particular cases. Confronted with 
this conflict of views as to methods, the 
judicial conference of senior circuit judges 
at its annual meeting in 1943 appointed a 
committee on the subject, consisting of 
Circuit Judge Augustus N. Hand of New York, 
chairman, Circuit Judge Otto Kerner of Chi- 
cago, and District Judges Guy K. Bard of 
Philadelphia and Eugene Rice of Muskogee, 
Okla. This committee, after conferring with 
the different classes of persons concerned 
with the defense of indigent defendants in 
criminal cases, judges, prosecutors, repre- 
sentatives of legal-aid organizations, and the 
committee of the American Bar Associaticn 
on legal aid work, and considering how the 
diverse points of view above-mentioned might 
be reconciled, presented a report with a 
recommended bill to the Judicial Conference 
of Senior Circuit Judges at the annual meet- 
ing of that body in September 1944. 

The judicial conference, in accordance 
with the practice in such matters, caused 
the report and bill to be circulated among 
the judges of the country with a request for 
an expression of their views. Such replies 
as were received were considered by the com- 
mittee which was continued for that purpose, 
and the committee presented a supplemental 
report at the meeting of the judicial confer- 
ence held in September last. By the report 
the committee recommended with slight 
amendments the bill previously proposed. 
The report and the bill in the amehded form 
enclosed were thereupon approved by the 


judicial conference. Copies of the original 
and the supplemental reports of the com- 
mittee are also enclosed. 

The gist of the committee’s recommenda- 
tion and the new bill is that each district 
court is empowered in its discretion to ap- 
point a public defender upon a salary very 
much as provided in the pending bill (H. R. 
442), but the court of each district, except 
one having a city of more than 500,000 popu- 
lation, is also given the alternative of pro- 
viding if it prefers for the compensation of 
counsel appointed by the court to represent 
indigent defendants in particular cases. The 
rate of compensation in that event shall not 
be in excess of $25 a day for the time spent 
in trial and preparation. Provision is made, 
also, for the reimbursement of expenses rea- 
sonably incurred in the representation when 
approved by the court. A limit of $3,000 is 
placed upon the aggregate amount which 
may be expended for the compensation and 
reimbursement of counsel in any year under 
such a plan. 

It was the view of the committee and the 
Judicial Conference that the representation 
of poor defendants charged with crime could 
no longer be effectively provided for upon a 
voluntary basis, and that some plan for re- 
imbursement of expenses and compensation 
of counsel}! in proper cases was essential. The 
committee and the conference were further 
of the view that in the districts having cities 
of large population (the size of which was set 
at 500,000 or over) the plan of appointing 
counsel in separate cases did not work satis- 
factorily or provide adequate representation 
in the long run and that the appointment of 
@ public defender whose regular duty it 
should be to defend defendants too poor to 
employ counsel, was the only adequate way 
of meeting the need. They considered that 
the experience of large cities in which provi- 
sion is made far public defenders in the State 
criminal systems demonstrates this. But 
recognizing that there is a disposition in vari- 
ous districts to prefer the system of payment 
to counsel appointed in particular cases, the 
committee and the Judicial Conference rec- 
ommended the alternative of that nature 
which has been mentioned, for all districts 
except those containing highly populous 
cities. The limitation of $3,000 was pre- 
scribed because it was considered that if it 
was necessary to provide for the representa- 
tion of poor defendants often enough to call 
for a greater expenditure than that per year, 
the purpose could better be accomplished by 
the appointment of a public defender to 
serve in all such cases at an annual salary 
which need not be any greater than propor- 
tionate to the volume of the work. 

I do not discuss in this letter the detailed 
provisions of the three bills which you men- 
tion because the Judicial Conference submits 
the bill inclosed, and I hope that your com- 
mittee may be willing to consider it as an 
alternative. The provisions of the pending 
bill inclosed correspond generally with the 
provisions of the pending bill (H. R. 442) as 
far as that goes. The principal differences are 
that (1) the pending bill places a maximum 
limit upon the salary which may be paid to a 
public defender as fixed by the Judicial Con- 
ference at $7,500 per annum; (2) it provides 
that if in any case in a district in which there 
is a public defender there is such a conflict 
in interest among the defendants that they 
cannot all be properly represented by the 
publie defender, the court shall be author- 
ized to assign separate counsel to one or more 
of them and to allow compensation to the 
separate counsel as in districts in which there 
is no public defender; (3) it omits the provi- 
sion of section 2 of the pending bill that it 
shall be the duty of the United States mar- 
shals to serve without charge all subpenas 
issued in behalf of any defendant who is rep- 
resented by a public defender upon the re- 
quest of the defendant, for the reason that 
this matter is believed to be adequately cov- 
ered by the proposed Rule of Criminal Proce- 
dure No. 17 (b) prescribing a procedure for 
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the same purpose. In addition the bill rec- 
ommended as inclosed, contains the optional 
provision above stated for the payment of 
compensation to counsel for poor defendants 
appointed in particular cases, subject to the 
prescribed limitations. 

The payment of public defenders by salary 
as provided in the enclosed bill and the 
pending bill, H. R. 442, is considered prefer- 
able to the provision for payment by fees as 
provided in the pending bill, H. R. 186. 
Also, it is believed that if a public defender 
is appointed for the District of Columbia 
it would be better that he shauld be ap- 
pointed by the District Court for the District 
and his salary fixed by the Judicial Confer- 
ence of Senior Circuit Judges as provided in 
the enclosed bill, than that he should be 
appointed by the President and his compen- 
sation fixed by the Attorney General as pro- 
vided in the pending bill, H. R. 444. 

There is a crying need, as is recognized 
by those who are familiar with the admin- 
istration of criminal justice in the Federal 
courts, for authority to pay reasonable com- 
pensation to counsel appointed by the courts 
for indigent defendants. Too long action 
has been impeded by the conflict between 
those who would accomplish this exclusively 
by public defenders and those who would 
do it solely by compensating counsel ap- 
pointed in individual cases. The bill en- 
closed is offered as a way of reconciling these 
two points of view. It leaves in each district, 
except in the districts containing cities with 
large populations in which the superiority of 
the public defender seems clear, the choice 
to the district court concerned. As such I | 
trust that the bill may receive the approval 
of the Congress and be enacted. I am au- 
thorized to say that the bill has the approval 
of the committee on legal-aid work of the 
American Bar Association, which as you know 
has long been interested in bringing about 
adequate representation of poor persons ac- 
cused of crime. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry P. CHANDLER. 





A Reply to the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED BRADLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THF HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 21, 1946 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, when the President last ad- 
dressed the Nation on January 3, he 
asked the people to write their Congress- 
men to tell us their “views concerning 
the grave problems facing our country.” 
Insofar as individual letters are con- 
cerned, I have received very few, and 
most of those in opposition to the 
President’s program. 

However, I did receive a very construc- 
tive suggestion in the form of a petition 
signed by 191 voters in the village of Elk 
Rapids, Mich., in my district, which has 
a population of 818 people according to 
the latest figures I have. I suggest the 
President give careful heed to sound sug- 
gestions such as these coming from the 
“grass root” citizens. 

The petition follows: 

A REPLY TO THE PRESIDENT 
ELK Rapips, MIcH., January 7, 1946. 
To Michigan Members of Both Houses of 
Congress: : 

The President, in his radio address to the 

Nation on January 3, urges the people to tell 














you our “views concerning the grave prob- 
lems facing our country.” In patriotic re- 
sponse, we, voters of Antrim County, submit 
the following nonpartisan views to which we 
affix our names: 

1. Now that the war is over, so-called “one- 
man government” should cease; legislative 
prerogatives should be restored to Congress; 
and the President should resume his normal 
function of carrying out the will of Congress 
rather than demanding that Congress carry 
out his will. 

2. Second in importance is the balancing 
of the Federal Budget and paying off the 
national debt. This should be accomplished 
by drastic curtailment of, or elimination of, 
war-built bureaus; the reduction of expenses 
of every Department to approach a prewar 
status at the earliest practical moment; the 
abrupt stoppage of all new appropriations not 
actually essential and by deferment of all 
new social and other proposed Federal activ- 
ities which call for more Government em- 
ployees and more spending. 

3. If, under existing legislation, the Gov- 
ernment is to supervise labor strike votes, 
such legislation should be modified to make 
mandatory, with proper penalties, that all 
employees vote, by s’-.ictly secret ballot, and 
that only a very high percentage of such 
employees, at least 85 percent, shall have the 
power to deprive the dissenting minority of 
their wages and normal livelihood. 

D. I. Aemisegger, Charles L. Anderson, 
David A. Anderson, Harold C. Amos, Tracy 
Anderson, W. H. Archbald, Oswald Arntson, 
Charles Atkimson, John D. Avis, John Bachi, 
Wm. N. Bain, Dexter C. Bargy, Lloyd Bargy, 
R. E. Barnard, Frank Becker, Mrs. Pearl Beebe, 
Seaman M. Beebe, John Bennett, Carl R. 
Berlin, Joe Billadau, Redic Billadau, Ray- 
mond Brochaus, Mort Broughton, Bertha 
Broughton, Ralph J Bruso, Allen Burch, 
William W. Bruce, Charles J. Burner, John 
H. Campbell, Ralph Carleton, Bertha Carson, 
James Carpenter, Mrs. Charles B. Carver, 
William Chase, Emma A. Chase, Ruth Clark, 
Mildred Collins, Lorimer Couturier, H. Mf. 
Clement, Lawrence Copeland, Mrs. Lawrence 
Copeland, W. M. Corse, Harry W. Corse, 
Robert S. Corse, Arthur Cox, Harold T. Carb- 
tree, Robert J. Crampton, Lloyd Crisp, Mrs. 
Lloyd Crisp, Myrtle A. Dockery, Louis Du 
Cheny, Fred Du Cheny, William Derman, 
Ernest Dufresne, Lena Dufresn., Mrs. Edward 
Durkee, Charles E. Duverney, Earl E. Edson, 
Carl Erickson, A. O. Fitzpatrick. Michael 
Flanelly, Mrs. M. J. Flanelly, Charles W. Fox, 
Briggs Carroll. 

Merritt Fox, Fred Gilbertson, Elmer A. 
Gnadt, Barbara Gnadt, S. E. Gersheimer, 
Albert F. Gribe, Percy Goodman, William A. 
Granger, Ray Hanel, E. J. Hollenbeck, Ernest 
F. Harret, Reuben Hause, Nettie Hause, Karl 
T. Heller, Grace A. Heller, Henry Herrman, 
Izoria F. Holmes, Harry Holmes, Frank J. 
Holnbar, Frank E. Hoopfer, Lewis E. Hicken, 
R. R. Huston, Theo Huston, Harold Johnson, 
Leon E Kaiser, Reav Kaiser, Stephen C. 
Kaiser, Margaret Kaiser, E. J. Kennedy, Ben- 

nie M. Kline, Verner H. Kitson, Marion E. 
Kitson, A. D. LaBonte, J. R. LaBonte, Harley 
F. Lane, Mrs. Myrtle Lane, Orrin R. Lathrop, 
Marvin Little, G. A. MacDonald, Elizabeth 
G. MacDonald, Helen Marker, Fred H. Mar- 
riott, A. E. Martin, D. R. Martin, Doris Mar- 
t.n, Ed. Martinson, Maurice Martinson, S. H. 
Martinson, M. H. Martinson, Gladys I. Max- 
well, Wm. J McLachlan, Walter Meister, Mar- 
celine Meister, Donald R. Merillat, Mrs. Liloh 
A. Meyer, Goodman Moe, Ellen Moe, Joe 
Moore, Elmer K. Moran, Fred Moran, Charles 
Morrison, Glenn D. Morrison, Robert Mor- 
rison 

Neil Munro, W. T. Myers, Wallace Nada, Ira 
H. Olney, Sylvia A. Olney, R. Olson, Adolph 
Olson, F. Orschel, Mrs. Franklin Orschel, Don 
V. Paradise, Ernest M. Pelton, Dorothy Pel- 
ton, Emil L. Pfeiffer, Ralph Phillips, C. E. 
Pickard, E. A. Pillman, Edward B. Pollister, 
Julia S. Pollister, Bcrhie Powell, Ervin Powell, 


QD 


Phillip Pugh, Rosemary Pugh, B. Quercia- 
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grossa, Amy Roberts, Mal Rosenburg, Harry 
Russell, William Russel, Miss Emma 
Schmaltz, Carl I. Schuler, Marie Schuler, 
Jacob Schuler, Mrs. Jacob Schuler. Mert 
Schuler, E. C. Schuler, Frank Sobbry, Lena 
Sobbry, Cyrilla Sobbry, Alice Spinner, Rev. 
W. H. Slack, Harry R. Sheffer, Andrew Stur- 
moski, H. E. Todd, T. Tompkins, F. E. Tomp- 
kins, Fred Trautman, John Voegle, Ernest E. 
Warner, Edith F. Warner, Claire Wellman, 
Frank J. Wesley, Theresa Wesley, Forrest L. 
Wicks, Hugo Will, Charles Wilhelm, Margaret 
D. Wilhelm, Fred Williams, Bruce Williams, 
A. P. Wilson, Vern White, James Winegarden, 
A. FP. Wolzendorf, C. I. Wood, Joshpeh 
Yuchasz, Mrs. Joshpeh Yuchasz. 

I, Ruth A. Mattison, a notary public, do 
hereby certify that there has been presented 
to me, and that I hold in my possession, the 
list of signatures to the foregoing as they 
appear in this printed form. 

RutuH A. MATTISON, 
Notary Public. 
My commission expires on February 8, 1949. 





Galveston Labor Council Recommends 
Sea Wall Extension for Protection of 
Port and Harbor Facilities and Public 
and Private Property 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 21, 1946 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, on January 8 of the present 
year a hearing was held in Galveston by 
Coil. D. W. Griffiths, United States dis- 
trict engineer, on a resolution for the 
extension of the Galveston sea wall to 
afford protection to the navigation chan- 
nels and other port facilities at Galves- 
ton; and for the protection of property, 
both private- and Government-owned, 
including a United States airfield on 
which the Government has expended 
approximately $7,000,000, and a Govern- 
ment housing project representing an 
expenditure of $1,300,000 of Government 
funds which furnishes homes for 500 
families; all of which at present is un- 
protected from disastrous hurricanes on 
the coast. 

The proposed sea-wall extension would 
afford employment for several thousand 
returning soldiers for an indefinite pe- 
riod of time. The Galveston Labor 
Council, of which Mr. B. A. Gritta is 
president, has taken part in recommend- 
ing the improvement and submitted at 
the hearing their resolution favoring it, 
which is as follows: 

To Col. D. W. Griffiths, 
District Engineers, United States Army: 


Joint resolution adopted by the Galveston 
Labor Council and the Galveston Building 
and Construction Trades Council com- 
prised of all A. F. of L. labor unions in 
Galveston County, representing 20,000 
members, urging extension of the sea wall 
westward 


Whereas Galveston is an island approxi- 
mately 2 miles wide and 30 miles long, 17 
feet above sea level at its highest point; and 

Whereas because of its location on the Gulf 
coast it is susceptible to high tides when- 
ever tropical disturbances appear in the 
Gulf; and 
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Whereas whenever these high tides appear, 
because the island is so low, particularly in 
portions unprotected by the sea wall which 
in most instances are about 4 or 5 feet above 
sea level, it causes material property damage 
to home owners, in many cases causing them 
to lose their homes, clothes, bedding, and 
livestock; and 

Whereas the Government now owns con- 
siderable facilities in areas now unprotected 
by the sea wall, and are subject to great 
financial losses whenever high tides appear; 
and 

Whereas considerable moneys could be 
Saved by the Government and the worldly 
possessions of the residents in this area be 
protected by a 3-mile extension westward 
of the sea wall; and 

Whereas the Government has seen the 
necessity for sea-wall protection for Gal- 
veston since the year of 1900 and helped to 
provide this sea wall so life and property 
could be protected; and 

Whereas we have just completed one of the 
most horrible and costly wars ever fought 
on any battlefields and the soldiers now re- 
turning from the fields of battle are looking 
for gainful employment; and 

Whereas the building of the sea-wall ex- 
tension will provide employment for a large 
number of returning veterans, assuring them 
of an opportunity of gainful employment to 
some degree: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Galveston Labor Coun- 
cil and the Galveston Building Trades Coun- 
cil urge the United States engineers to rec- 
ommend that sufficient appropriations be 
granted for extending the sea wall 3 miles 
westward; and be it further 

Resolved, That the United States engineers 
be requested to urge that this appropriation 
be granted immediately so work may be 
Started as soon as possible, thereby provid- 
ing employment for the returning veteran 
who may otherwise be unemployed; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the United States engineers 
be requested to urge granting of appropria- 
tions for the sea wall to protect the lives and 
property of the residents of that area and to 
protect the properties owned by the United 
States Government; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Galveston Ls bor Coun- 
cil and the Galveston Building Trades Coun- 
cil in its meeting assembled adopt this reso- 
lution and the members of the Galveston 
Labor Council and the Galveston Building 
Trades Council urge the United States engi- 
neers to use their influence in obtaining 
sufficient appropriations so work on this 
project may be started immediately. 

Respectfully submitted 
B. A. GriTra, 


President, Galveston Labor Council. 


Unity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. SHERMAN ADAMS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1946 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, with per- 
mission heretofore granted me, it is my 
privilege to insert the remarks made by 
the gentleman from Arkansas, the Hon- 
orable Brooxs HAys, at the Washington 
Cathedral on January 13, 1946, on the 
subject of unity. There surely could be 
no topic more timely or of greater uni- 
versal significance than that selected by 
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the gentleman from Arkansas. The sug- 
gestions made in these remarks are 
worthy of sober thought: 


I want to talk to you about unity, in our 
own Nation and in the world. Religion 
rather than government must provide the 
stimulus for achieving unity—at least unity 
upon terms which are tolerable. Govern- 
ment cannot supply the motive for unity— 
it can supply only the mechanical arrange- 
ments by which it may be expressed. We in 
the Congress are aware of the threat of dis- 
unity because all of the conflicts of life— 
social, economic, and political—seem to con- 
verge in the Capitol of the United States. 
Those of us who have political responsibili- 
ties are concerned with it because unity is 
associated with stability and order, and dis- 
unity is destructive of the finest and most 
wholesome things in political life. 

At the same time the question arises, 
“Unity under what conditions and on what 
terms?” If unity is indispensable for a 
stable and orderly system it must be ad- 
mitted that order is sometimes imposed 
under intolerable terms. France was rela- 
tively stable and orderly in the period of 
German occupation; there was unity of a 
sort. But 1 was in France a few days after 
our soldiers had liberated the country and 
in spite of the confusion which went with 
a sudden collapse of the economic and po- 
litical procedures to which they were ac- 
customed, there was unfeigned happiness 
because the people were free again. We 
seek national and world unity without the 
loss of vital principles in a Christian order. 

The relationship which religion bears to 
the great enterprise of government is a close 
one. Religion is often defined in terms of 
beauty, truth, and goodness, and the com- 
mitments of democratic government also 
embrace these elements. We have in the 
Capitol and the buildings which surround 
it the inspiration of physical beauty. May 
our performance of ofiicial duties be in har- 
mony with it. The institution of repre- 
sentative government is itself a beautiful 
conception and we are in a peculiar sense 
the guardians of it. We might well apply 
the injunction of Christopher Morley, “There 
is nothing so tragic as to have a thing of 
beauty committed to the care of che who 
does not appreciate its value and its 
beauty.” 

The pursuit of truth is also inherent in 
political life, for as we know it in America 
government is an expanding and growing 
institution, and must remain progressive 
and free by devotion to truth. 

It is apparent, too, that, political activity 
should involve the third element, that of 
faith in the triumph of goodness. I was re- 
minded of this fact the other day in reading 
the address delivered by Dr. Howard M. 
Jones, president of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, at a school for German 
prisoners of war about to return to their 
own country to share in the framing of new 
patterns of life. “It is not enough,” he 


said, “for you to resist evil—you must have . 


the strength to believe in the good.” So 
government and politics must turn more and 
more to the sources of religious faith and 
guidance in a confused and difficult period. 

We should probably define unity first in 
terms of individual experience. I had an in- 
teresting conversation recently with a friend 
whose company I enjoy and while all of our 
talks are overshadowed by practical politics, 
we sometimes explore the recesses of faith 
which are adjacent to political pursuits. One 
of us raised the question about a man’s con- 
version—when does he become a Christian ?— 
and I cited an example of how it may some- 
times come through independent and per- 
sonal efforts quite aside from formal or sys- 
tematic religious instruction. 

As an example I cited the experience of a 
college roommate in 1917, one of the wisest 
and best men I ever knew. He was a science 
student, and like true men of science 
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undogmatic. He questioned the tenets of 
Christianity. In those days students sup- 
plied their own furniture, so we shopped 
around for the minimum needs and got, 
among other bargains, an iron bed for $3. It 
was never referred to as “the bed"—it was 
always “the $3 bed.” He spent considerably 
less time on the $3 bed than I—he was too 
busy with his chemistry. I explored his de- 
votion to “the scientific method,” his avoid- 
ance of dogmatism, his aloofness to religion. 
“You're so scientific you won't be sure of any- 
thing, not even that the $3 bed can’t walk,” 
I said. “Well, I wouldn’t say it that way,” 
he said. “If I stuck strictly to the scientific 
approach, I’d have to say it like this: “There 
are no known physical laws by which the $3 
bed can in the absence of applied external 
force change its location.’” He added: “If 
the $3 bed appeared to walk, science would 
be wholly unprepared for that phenomenon, 
but instead of denying that it occurred would 
begin a search for the principles and laws 
that had suddenly operated like that.” Pro- 
found, I thought, for a sophomore. And I 
remember it to this day as an incident in 
our philosophical exchanges. 

When a man of such fidelity to experi- 
mentation and research comes through with 
a strong conviction it should carry weight 
and his judgments on religion, therefore, im- 
pressed me. Years later after he became 
head of the science department of a great 
college and a leading layman of his church 
he told me of his faith. “I have thought it 
through,” he said, “the universe cannot be 
explained in strictly nhysical terms. There 
are great spiritual processes to be reckoned 
with.” Using a mathematical expression he 
added, “Now I am an integer, I am not a 
fraction any longer.’ Then he spoke of 
God’s concern for the individual in a way 
that carries greater 2mphasis for me than 
any sermon could have. 

My friend then cited an experience of his 
involving one of our political contemporaries 
who grev’ up in the Midwest under con- 
ditions which tended to stifle every impulse 
for greatness. He described the hardships 
that the man encountered in his youth and 
in his early professional life and explained 
how provincialism and narrowness threat- 
ened to rob him of the possibilities of leader- 
ship in spite of his great natural endow- 
ments. But something happened to this 
man. He crashed through the barriers and 
became a statesman. When I asked for the 
explanation the answer was that he found 
how to identify himself with the sufferings 
of other people, even those in distant parts 
of the world and this, my friend agreed, is 
another form of conversion. If I had to 
deal with a single method for achieving unity 
I would stick to this type of Christian ex- 
perience and would emphasize the indis- 
pensability of a force which lifts us above 
our immediate and personal concerns into 
the life of the world’s distressed people. 

The love of one’s fellow man simply must 
find adequate expression, it must have a 
world scope. Fortunately the world’s atten- 
tion is focused on international conferences 
that are designed to produce the structure 
of a world government, one based upon Chris- 
tian ideals. We should have recognized this 
as a great challenge to our religious faith 
many years ago, and the delay in recognizing 
it as such was tragic and costly. The Nazis 
sensed the fact that the old order was col- 
lapsing, and marching out of their own bor- 
ders they determined to organize the world 
along the lines of cruelty and power. That 
we were aroused to resist that effort signifies 
that there is great vitality in our devotion to 
freedom and in our resolution to retain 
human kindness and brotherhood as the basis 
for a world organization. 

Faith in ourselves and in our capacity for 
self-government is the basis for unity. Man 
cannot renounce the power to govern. This 

idea was doubtless in the mind of the psalm- 
ist when he said, “What is man, that Thou 
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art mindful of him and the son of man that 
Thou visitest him. Thou hast made him a 
little lower than the angels and hast crowned 
him with glory and honor. Thou hast made 
him to have dominion over the works of 
Thy hands, Thou has put all things under 
his feet.” As Col. Francis Miller of Vir- 
ginia put it: “The world will be organized, 
the issue is, Shall it be by force or by those 
who believe in Christian methods.” 

Unity should not be confused with uni- 
formity. Men do not need to act and think 
alike to live in unity and peace. Their so- 
cial and religious life embraces historic pref- 
erences, and consequently the cultural and 
national ties that tend to separate or at 
least to distinguish people are to be respected 
in a Christian brotherhood. One of the great 
decisions of history was that of the Church 
in Jerusalem in the early days of the Chris- 
tian era when the conclusion was reached 
that in order to become a Christian one need 
not cease being a Greek or a Roman. This 
right to retain and cherish a group attach- 
ment is associated with the basic rights of 
man. It is respected because individual men 
and women consider it a phase of enrich- 
ment and perfection of their own lives. 
America has made a unique contribution in 
this respect. The individual rather than 
the State has always been our chief con- 
cern, and this tradition is rooted in the 
Christian concept of man's dign.ty and 
worth. It is a great privilege to live in a 
country whose Government recognizes hu- 
man rights but they are ours inherently be- 
cause we are of the human family and not 
because of the Government's graciousness. 

If we cannot agree on legislative formulas 
that are pressed rather vigorcusly by some 
members of our important minorities we can 
at least exert ourselves to guard and protect 
minority rights and avoid frictions between 
groups. We must, if we give the world a 
demonstration of national unity as a preface 
to leadership for world unity, find a way to 
destroy hate and suspicion. We must work 
toward harmonious relations based upon mu- 
tual respect. There must be demonstration 
rather than argumentation about the Chris- 
tian ideal of unity. It is more important 
that we create an atmosphere in which solu- 
tions to problems may be sought in friendli- 
ness than to come up with the right answers 
t specific questions. Christianit, is pri- 
marily a process and we cannot influence the 
world to join us in the pursuit of Christian 
objectives unless we proceed in this spirit. 

Some goals cannot be achieved by force 
Our example therefore becomes important, 
for circumstances have made America’s lead- 
ership the most significant force for world 
reconstruction. We cannot decide some 
questions for the German and Japanese peo- 
ple but we can prove our devotion to the 
principles of liberty and justice. If they 
should remain blind to the evils that over- 
took them there would be tragic conse- 
quences, but since we cannot decide for them 
we can only hope to influence their thinking 
in the right direction and failing in that 
resolve to deal firmly with any revival of the 
terrible evil which produced the war. 

Our policy would not be Christian if it 
were not both charitable and righteous. Our 
resolutions of kindness and compassion must 
not lead to indifference to the threat of evil. 
We must approach our problem “with malice 
toward none but with firmness in the right 
* * *” The world must understand that 
there are some vaiues in which we believe 
devotedly and “for which we will expend our 
resources and our lives.” 

One of the immediate requirements, in fact. 
of a successful occupation policy both in 
Europe and in the Orient, is to make it very 
clear that America does stand for something 
in the world and that we will not consider 
merely our comfort and convenience or our 
narrow national interests. Adherence to our 
Christian ideal of a peaceful and united world 
requires an alertness to the evils of aggres- 
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sion based upon suspicion and distrust. 
must build upon new foundations and with 
faith that by conscious effort the terrible 
evil that swept over the Old World can be 


distilled from their common life. To en- 
tertain that faith relieves us of none of the 
solemn commitments involved in our par- 
ticipation in the war. 

In a world that will be subject to potential 
violence until the processes of reeducation 
and spiritual awakening are advanced the 
Christian community must exhibit an en- 
lightened and uncredulous faith emphasizing 
its constructive aspects. We should emerge 
from the crucial transition period having 
demonstrated that justice can be achieved 
without vengeance and peace maintained by 
the application of Christian principles. 

Humanity is one—Paul was right, “God has 
made of one blood all the nations of this 
earth.” Science is constantly confirming this 
assertion of unity and the necessity for estab- 
lishing our institutions accordingly. 

It was eloquently formulated by Cicero, 
who spoke of it in terms of law: “ “True law’ 
is right reason, consonant with nature, ever- 
lasting and unchanging. We cannot alter or 
repeal that law, and no man can be relieved 
bv any legislature of the obligations which it 
imposes. It does not differ for Rome or 
Athens, for the present or the future, but one 
unchanging law shall be for all times and 
peoples. To violate it is to deny our own 
nature.” 

The Christian religion, building upon the 
same concept, extends the idea of good will 
and human brotherhood, giving us the posi- 
tive hope of achieving that unity upon which 
the strength for an enduring world depends. 





Let Us Have Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 21, 1946 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am insert- 
ing in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the text 
of a speech I made over radio station 
WIND, Chicago, Ill., on December 29, 
1945, almost a month ago, together with 
a brief . dditional statement of my own 
at this time: 


Long before the defeat of the Nazis, big 
business waged a campaign through press 
and radio, and by full pages of paid ad- 
vertising, to impress the people with the 
necessity of early reconversion; that is, the 
converting of plants from war to civilian pro- 
duction. ‘lhe deliberate purpose of this 
propaganda was to create in the minds of 
Congress and the people of the country the 
impression that reconversion must be aided 
by the Government; that immediate assist- 
ance and reduction of taxes was required. 
Due to this tremendous propaganda, Congress 
passed a law to reduce the income tax for 
1946, and eliminate the excess-profits tax, 
with a total saving to business of about $3,- 
000,000,060. This was in addition to tax gifts 
of $6,000,000,000 or more under the so-called 
Ruml plan. But the great surpluses and re- 
serves held by these corporations, amounting 
t at least $26,000,000,00U and perhaps to as 
much as 830,000,000,000, were not made 
known; nor was it made known to the public 
that these industries have been reconverting, 
reconstructing, rebuilding, and enlarging 
their plants while they still were engaged on 
War contracts, and that many added the costs 
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of revonversion to their Government con- 
tracts. No sooner had the bill been passed 
reducing income taxes for 1946 and eliminat- 
ing excess-profits taxes, and notwithstanding 
the great profits and surpluses, than big busi- 
ness began continuously to demand higher 
ceilings, or removal of price ceilings entirely, 
on all their products to stil’ further increase 
their profits. The ever-increasing cost of 
their products, including the cost of food, 
constantly pushed up the cost of living. 

But immediately after VE-day hours of 
labor were reduced from 48 hours a week to 
40, which reduced take-home pay, in many 
instances, as much as 40 percent. Naturally, 
the wage earners urged and pleaded for an 
adjustment of their wages to enable them to 
exist. There were a few industrialists who 
saw the need of adjusting the wages, but most 
of the larger corporations refused to give any 
consideration to the just demands of their 
employees, and in many instances have even 
refused to comply with findings of Govern- 
ment agencies. In desperate efforts to secure 
an adjustment or increase in their shrunken 
pay envelopes, some unions were obliged to 
call strikes. It is conceded now that this was 
playing into the hands of the industries, be- 
cause most of them, having made enough, 
yes, tremendous, profits, in the first 9 months 
of 1945 had come to the conclusion that to 
continue to increase their profits for the bal- 
ance of the year would tend to increase their 
income and excess-profits taxes for 1945. 
Many of them, therefore, were more than 
willing to shut down or curtail their opera- 
tions. At the same time, however, organized 
labor was charged with the restrictions on 
production of much-needed civilian goods, 
which the manufacturers themselves actually 
brought about. The facts are that there are 
tremendous quantities of civilian goods on 
hand now and held for sale at higher prices 
and profit in 1946. These goods are being 
deliberately withheld from the market, 
awaiting the reduction of taxes in 1946, and 
in the hope of obtaining higher prices in 1946, 
through repealing or amending the Price 
Control Act, which, as administered by the 
Office of Price Administration, has done so 
much to hold down the already high prices of 
all commodities 

The headlines and the full pages of ad- 
vertising which told us how necessary it was 
to aid industry in reconversion have now 
been turned to the attack on organized labor. 
The strikes are magnified, and every effort is 
being made through press and radio to hold 
labor responsible for strikes instead of plac- 
ing the blame where it belongs—on the 
industries. These strikes, though they 
amounted to only three-fourths o/ 1 per- 
cent, were exaggerated and publicized, and 
used ‘to urge and demand legislation against 
organized labor. Hence the Smith-May- 
Arends bill, amending the original Smith- 
Connally Act, prohibiting organizec labor 
from collecting a niggardly dollar per mem- 
ber for political education. True, the bill 
would preclude contributions from corpora- 
tions but it does not restrict officers or stock- 
holders from contributing tremendour sums, 
as the Du Pont and Pew families and many 
others have contributed thousands upon 
thousands of dollars to Republican Presiden- 
tial, congressional, and other political cam- 
paigns. Still, the contribution of a lowly 
dollar by a laboring man would be made a 
crime, Of course, there were other bills 
which were pressed hard for passage, such 
as the Hobbs bill, all for the purpose of 
weakening, and, if possible, destroying, or- 
ganized labor. All this, notwithstanding the 
fact that organized labor has kept its pledge 
to the country not to strike in wartime. 
This pledge has been kept faithfully, with 
but minor exceptions. The President, fear- 

ing the enactment of such unjust, unfair, 
and unreasonable laws that would in no way 
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reduce ‘trikes but would create greater strife, 
has recommended and urged legislation to 
bring about harmony and adjustment of con- 
ditions. He has also recommended the 
creation of fact-finding boards. I myself 
felt that if all the facts were brought to 
light, it was bound to inure to the interests 
of labor as well as to industry and the coun- 
try, and to be advantageous to the peaceful 
adjustment of the differences now existing. 

Unfortunately, the recommendations of 
the President for full employment legisla- 
tion, for the increase of wages to a minimum 
of 65 cents an hour, to provide compensa- 
tion to the unemployed for at least 6 months, 
and other beneficial recommendations made 
by him, have not received the favorable con- 
sideration to which they are entitled. But I 
am satisfied that after the return of Congress, 
and after Members hear from the people at 
home, they will realize that the people stand 
by the President, and will cast their votes for 
the fair legislation urged by the President. 

Personally, I have the utmost confidence 
in our President, and though some labor 
leaders criticize his recommendations for 
fact-finding boards, I repeat that his inter- 
ests are with labor, and he is deeply interested 
in bringing peace and harmony to labor, in- 
dustry, and the consumer, with regard for 
the rights of all. In fact, his main interest is 
in creating a lasting harmony throughout 
the Nation, among all classes. 

To conclude, I am grateful for this oppor- 
tunity of wishing all of you a very happy new 
year. 


Mr. Speaker, since I made this broad- 
cast the action of the General Motors 
Corp., the United States Steel Corp., the 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., and the 
Western Electric Co., Inc., and the pack- 
ing industry, all controlled by Wall 
Street, have substantiated my statements 
that they and not the labor unions have 
forced and worked to the end to bring 
about a general strike in the hope that 
they will be able to keep wages down 
and destroy the unions and organized 
labor. Besides, they have refused to 
comply with the rulings of the United 
States Conciliation Service and have also 
refused to heed the President’s plea to 
a 3 cents per hour wage increase, not 
withstanding that the CIO has signified 
its intention to accept the recommenda- 
tions. Further, these organizations are 
refusing to produce their books and rec- 
ords which, no doubt, will show that the 
great profits which they have derived 
from Government contracts would make 
possible an increase in wages after pay- 
ment of taxes and the usual dividends to 
their stockholders, and still leave them a 
great surplus. 





Subsidies in the Meat-Packing Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. FREDERICK C. SMITH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 21, 1946 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, we 
witnessed this morning before the House 
Banking and Currency Committee an 
event of such transcending importance 
that every citizen of the United States 
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should be informed about it. Repre- 
sentatives of the Agriculture Depart- 
ment and Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration appeared before this commit- 
tee with a request that subsidies for the 
meat-packing industry be increased by 
the amount of $125,000,000. Two hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars are still 
available from former authorizations for 
subsidies to the meat-packing industry. 
Previous subsidies paid to the meat- 
packing industry contributed to the 
wages received by its workers. The 
$250,000,000 still available for this pur- 
pose will in the future be a factor enter- 
ing into the wage structure, as would 
also the $125,000,000 requested if ap- 
proved. 

Employees of the meat-packing indus- 
try are now on a strike for higher wages. 
Insofar as these subsidies enter into and 
become a part of the wages of the meat- 
packing employees, the transaction rep- 
resents nothing less than the subsidiza- 
tion of their wages by taxpayers’ money. 

Does President Truman really believe 
that our people are so naive that they are 
unable to see through this procedure? 
It certainly does not take much intelli- 
gence to perceive that the $125,000,000 
requested for subsidies to the meat- 
packing industries would place him in a 
better position to support a wage in- 
crease for the workers of that industry. 
If this is not an attempt to buy votes 
with taxpayers’ money, then what is it? 

If wages of employees in the meat- 
packing industry are to be subsidized by 
taxpayers’ money, why not the same for 
wages in all other industries? The prin- 
ciple is, of course, purely communistic. 
Further, it is inflationary because under 
the present system of financing Govern- 
ment costs, the money the Government 
pays out in the form of subsidies can, in 
reality, not be derived from direct taxes 
but will be provided in part or in whole 
by Government printing-press money. 

And be it remembered that Govern- 
ment printing-press money is the one 
and only cause of serious or uncontrol- 
lable inflation. Shortage of goods can 
and does cause price rises but never true 
inflation. 





UNO Pulling Together for Peace—Lon- 
don Niceting Now in Session Augurs 
Well-Being Throvgh World Comity— 
World Collaboration Marches On, De- 


spite Cynics 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 21, 1946 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, at London 
all last week, and again today there sits 
in the same conference room, the duly 
chosen representatives of almost all the 
nations of the world. The United Nations 
Organization is functioning with clarity 
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and dispatch. Who said it would never 
get even this far? Who said Russia 
would never send a representative nor 
participate in this history-making, vol- 
untary world-wide collaboration? Well, 
Russia sits there, too. And, they are fol- 
lowing democratic processes in their de- 
liberations. The small nations, too, have 
just recognition and responsibilities by 
reason of elective leadership. 

And here on our very shores a UNO 
committee seeks for a permanent home 
site for the world organization. Think of 
it. Think of the responsibility as well as 
honor it places upon us in the United 
States. 

Several months ago a Member of this 
House told me that UNO would never 
even get to first base. Well, I am so 
happy now, that I then told him he was 
of too little faith and he also needed to 
add a basketful of good works to a new 
supply of faith. He had been reading 
my remarks in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorp of March 27, 1945, at 
page Al507 entitled “Footsteps on the 
Pathway to Enduring World Peace,” and 
he frankly said he felt my hopes there 
expressed would never find a birthplace. 
Well, they have and the child is now a 
husky UNO—with many “daddies” and 
“mothers” too. 

In those remarks on March 27 last, I 
said that there had never existed in 
modern history, a like opportunity to 
initiate a world cooperative for world 
peace, world understanding, world 
brotherhood. And, Mr. Speaker, I think 
it was on March 12, 1945, in my remarks 
at page All46 of the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, I said that, “Cyn- 
icism. criticism, the lack of faith, the 
lack of hope—these weaknesses have no 
place in the thinking and prayers of any 
American who sincerely desires that 
there be peace on earth and good will 
toward all men.” Then the San Fran- 
cisco United Nations Peace Conference 
came on April 25, 1945. 

So today, Mr. Speaker. 1s we tussle 
with our domestic national problems it 
should behoove us to recail and realize, 
and with a deep sense of gratitude and 
gravity too, that our five distinguished 
American citizens are in London, in a 
world legislative body, making a pattern 
for world peace, because of world-wide 
understanding and world-wide collabo- 
ration—by all nations, large or small. 

Ours is cause for great rejoicing that 
so much progress has already been made 
in London. The ultimate will now be 
reached—the ultimate is perfection 
itself. But, sir, why should we expect 
of a meeting of many nations, speaking 
many tongues, what we of our race and 
our tongue have not accomplished on 
our continent? 

Let us breathe only good will, coopera- 
tion, understanding, and brotherhood 
toward the epochal United Nations 
Organization as it gets under way. Its 
life line extends right back to this very 
Congress. Each day of this atomic age 
makes us daily more dependent upon the 
UNO, for our daily safety and freedom 
from fears, which would be certain to 
permeate from an uncontrolled world— 
controlled for peace—instead of for 
pillage. 





Long Beach Editorial Says “Action Is Up 
to Congress” —American People “Want 
Action on Bills by Congress” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 14, 1946 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to call attention of Members of 
this Congress to the editorial in the Long 
Beach Press Telegram of January 4, 19846. 
This newspaper is published daily in my 
home city of Long Beach, Calif.. a 
city of at least 300,000 people. It speaks 
so clearly and powerfully—it happens to 
be generally rated as “Republican” in 
political alinements—that it is especially 
indicative of how many folks in my dis- 
trict feel about the radio message of 
President Truman. 

Apropo of the editorial’s comment “Let 
them be reported out of committee and 
debated and voted upon by the full mem- 
bership of the Congress”; I wish to call 
attention to my own speech along this 
line, in this House on June 8, 1945. and 
which appears at page 5828 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcORD. 

In part, I then spoke as follows: 


I ask that this great legislative body be 
given an opportunity to discuss and debate 
and decide this bill on its merits and every 
other bill too, which ts reported out of any 
of the duly constituted committees of this 
great legislative body. Let the House itself 
decide the merits of the bill; the House is 
qualified and entitled to this opportunity. 
To refuse it is dangerous and destructive to 
legislative process. * * * No, I am con- 
demning the system which weakens demo- 
cratic processes for which I will always speak 
out and defend. 


The editorial follows: 
ACTION IS UP TO CONGRESS 


President Truman’s program for reconver- 
sion of industry and reemployment of labor 
is economically unsound in some particulars, 
but he is everlastingly right in his rebuke to 
Congress for delay and obstruction when the 
time for action to avoid national disaster is 
rapidly passing. 

The President’s radio address last night 
was for the frankly stated purpose of putting 
Members of Congress “on the spot” for their 
failure in the nearly 5 months since Japan 
sued for peace to meet the issues of reconver- 
sion. 

Precious time has been lost, and the cost 
to the American people, in retarded recon- 
version, hampered production, and the block- 
ing of reemployment, is high. There is not 
much left of the time within which the 
transition of the Nation’s industry from con- 
ditions of war to those of peace can be accom- 
plished without an economic crash. It is as 
if the driver of a heavily loaded truck had to 
shift gears while on a steep grade; it must be 
done quickly, or the driver will lose control 
and the vehicle roll down hill, with rapidly 
increasing momentum, to disaster. 

Unless the deadiock that prevents Ameri- 
can industry from going inte high production 
of civilian goods can be broken, these conse- 
quences must be expected: Scarcities of 
housing and other necessities of ' fe, already 
worse than during the war, will be danger- 
ously aggravated; the pinch of unemploy- 
ment already being felt in some sections of 








the country will clamp down its viselike grip 
on the Nation as it did in the 1930's; the un- 
employed will have to live on their savings, 
use ur their unemployment insurance, cash 
their war bonds and spend the money, thus 
exhausting their resources; and the restric- 
tion of production, causing scarcities, plus 
the enormous volume of currency and credit 
produced by the Government's deficit financ- 
ing, will run up the cost of living to infla- 
tionary heights. 

“Every day that production is delayed and 
civilian goods are kept from our markets by 
strikes or lock-outs brings injury to our re- 
conversion program,” the President said 
warningly and truly. “Already millions of 
dollars in wages have been lost to workers. 
Laboring men and women are using up their 
savings.” 

And the United States is using up the time 
given it to establish successfully a peace- 
time economy. 

“What the American people want is ac- 
tion,” said the President. They want ac- 
tion, and they will get it if they let their 
Members of Congress know that they must 
act in this emergency or be retired from 
public life. 

Congress has the choice of accepting Presi- 
dent Truman’s program for ending of strikes 
and lock-outs and speeding industrial recon- 
version, or of formulating and passing its 
own program. There is no possible justi- 
fication of the practice by certain congres- 
sional committees of bottling up key 
measures of economic recovery. They are 
recommended by the President of the United 
States. Action in these matters is essential 
to the prosperity and welfare of the Ameri- 
can people. Possibly the measures in com- 
mittee could be improved by amendment; 
perhaps they should be rejected and substi- 
tutes adopted. Let them be reported out of 
committee and debated and voted upon by 
the full membership of Congress. Doing 
nothing, which has been the policy of Con- 
gress, is indefensible, for it is trifling with 
the vital interests of the Nation. 

By appealing to the people over the head 
of Congress, President Truman has recog- 
nized the truth that the public interest is 
fundamental and paramount. The Ameri- 
can people is the all-powerful pressure group 
once it is aroused, and rightfully so, for the 
people’s welfare is the purpose of govern- 
ment. 

The American Nation speaks in the voice 
of the President when he demands action to 
end the strikes and lock-outs which are 
threatening the United States with disaster. 
Any Congressman who ignores this voice will 
do so with peril to his political life. The 
record made by Congress in its, 1946 session 
in dealing with industrial strife and the 
curse of strikes will be decisive in the elec- 
tions this year. 





Radio Address of Hon. Fred Bradley, of 
Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED BRADLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
January 20, 22, and 23, 1946 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include my radio 
broadcast put on the air over radio sta- 


tion WSOO, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., Jan- 
Uary 22; 


Station WMAM, Marinette, 
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Wis., January 20; ana Station WDBC, 
Escanaba, Mich., January 23: 


On VE-day, May 12, 1945, we had approxi- 
mately 8,000,000 men in our Army—today we 
have less than 3,000,000—scattered all over 
the world. We began demobilizing immedi- 
ately. Naturally, every one of those 8,000,000 
wanted to get home just as soon as he could. 
The American people looked more to the 
Congress than they did to the Army to return 
these men to their homes as fast as possible. 
Consequently, when we returned to Wash- 
ington last September General Marshall ad- 
dressed an informal joint meeting of both 
Houses of Congress and explained the Army’s 
plan for demobilizing and the speed with 
which it hoped to proceed. At that time I 
reported to you the essence of General Mar- 
shall’s talk. Having now retired he has been 
replaced by General Eisenhower, who did such 
a splendid job defeating the enemy in the Eu- 
ropeau theater. General Eisenhower imme- 
diately found himself thrown into a cauldron 
of criticism—not only from the boys overseas 
but from the fathers and mothers—sons and 
daughters—and sweethearts here at home but 
also from Members of Congress who, in the 
interest of their constituents have been ask- 
ing why the War Department announced 
early this year that they would have to slow- 
down their demobilization program. I have 
received many letters on the subject while I 
remained in Washington through the 3-week 
interval between the first and second session 
of this Congress and, I presume, that had I 
gone back home into the district I would 
have had many, many more complaints about 
this slow-down. Other Members who re- 
turned home told me that the pressure was 
so great that they had no vacation whatso- 
ever; that they were hounded night and 
day—and a number of them in despair were 
literally driven back to Washington in order 
to get a few days much needed rest before 
they began to tackle the arduous legislative 
duties with which we are faced in this second 
session of the Seventy-ninth Congress. 

Because of this near hysteria which has 
developed we had another informal joint 
meeting of the Members of both Houses in 
the auditorium of the Congressional Li- 
brary last Tuesday morning at which time 
we were addressed by General Eisenhower, 
Admiral Nimitz, and his personnel officer, 
Admiral Denfeld. To me that meeting was 
very informative and the Army and Navy 
representatives both set forth the facts. 
However, it took both of them about an 
hour to give us the entire picture of the 
reasons for the proclaimed slow-down. It 
must be obvious to you who are listening to 
me now that it is utterly impossible for us 
to digest in an ordinary letter to any one 
of you an hour’s explanation by these top 
military men. Indeed, I cannot do it in a 
15-minute broadcast. I can only touch 
some of the highlights today of General 
Eisenhower's explanation. I might tell you, 
however, that immediately following that 
joint meeting I made a speech on the floor 
of the House in which I recommended that 
both General Eisenhower and Admiral Nim- 
itz, themselves, go on a Nation-wide—indeed 
a worldwide—broadcast program and tell all 
of you in as brief a message as possible what 
they told us. As I prepare this broadcast I 
notice that General Eisenhower will be on 
the air tonight, Friday, and I understand 
that Admiral Nimitz will be on the air very 
shortly. I hope that their explanations will 
satisfy you to such an extent that it will 
not be necessary for you to write us further 
because, based on their explanations, I am 
personally convinced that they are doing the 
best they can, taking everything into con- 
sideration, and that there is nothing Con- 
gress can do about it unless the Congress 
of the United States tells the Army and 
Navy, “Now that the war is over we do not 
want you to police Japan and Germany, we 
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want you to leave every gun, tank, automo- 
bile, every piece of amphibious equipment, 
for which the American people paid billions 
and billions of dollars, over there; let it go 
plumb to Hades.” If you want us to take 
that action then, of course, we can bring 
back the boys who are on police duty in 
Japan and Germany; we can bring back the 
boys loading valuable equipment and ship- 
ping it back to the United States as fast as 
possible. 

There: is $7,000,000,C00 worth of it in Eu- 
rope—7,000,000 tons in the Pacific. Here is 
another angle that General Eisenhower point- 
ed out tous. We have at this moment under 
our responsibility in the European theater 
over 100 depots in which we have de- 
posited captured enemy war matériel and in 
just one alone there is 400,000 tons of live 
enemy ammunition. We can bring back 
the boys who are guarding all of our own and 
the enemies’ equipment if that is what rou 
want us to do—but tell us to do that with 
our eyes open and with your eyes open so that 
you will know what kind of responsibility you 
are passing on to Congress. Why, any nation 
in Europe right today which could get its 
hands on the vast stores of American equip- 
ment and the captured equipment could start 
& war right over again tomorrow, and your 
boys would have to get back into uniform and 
put an end to it once more. If that is what 
you want—tell us in so many words instead 
of constantly demanding that we bring the 
boys back at once. 

We can bring back the doctors and nurses 
who are administering to the ills of the boys 
still over there; we can bring back high-point 
cooks who are still there to feed the boys 
who are being inducted and those who are 
enlisting to replace those men over there and 
let them go hungry; we can bring them all 
back if you tell the Congress of the United 
States that that is what you want done and 
leave all that equipment there for Germany 
and Japan to rearm themselves and start an- 
other war—that is the only answer I can give 
you as to how we can go ahead at the present 
rate—on which we have been proceeding— 
in this demobilization program. 

Now, let us look at the matter factually 
Just what has the Army been doing in this 
demobilization program. As of January 11, 
1946, 5,123,060 have been discharged. Last 
September Genera! Marshall told us that he 
expected by this time—over a 4-month 
period—two and one-half million men and 
women would be discharged from the Army 
As an actual fact, however, that number has 
been cxceeded by 1,655,000 men and women— 
which -aeans that 1,655,000 men and women 
who had no expectation of getting home for 
Christmas as of last September are now back 
in civilian clothes—if they can find the 
clothes. That remarkable record was over a 
million a month. Now, had we continued 
that way—if the Congress ordered General 
Eisenhower to continue bringing men home 
at that same speed, every man and woman 
in the Army of the United States would have 
been in civilian clothes by April 1 of this 
year—and that is unthinkable, of course, un- 
less we are to give up the Army entirely. 
That is the entire reason for the slow-down 
unless, by your demand as I have stated 
earlier, you want the Congress to forget that 
we fought and won a war and drop everything 
where it is now. When the day is done farm- 
ers, as a rule, drive their teams back into 
the barn or drive their tractors out of the 
field. The workman lays his tools away for 
the night so that they will be ready for the 
next day’s job. He does not leave them 
scattered around on the bench for somebody 
to pick up and walk off with or have some- 
body steal his means of making a living. A 
policeman—the protector of our life and 
liberty—when he goes home at night he 
does not leave his pun and billy hanging 
on the nearest lamp post—he takes it home 
and protects it because he doesn’t know 
when he may have to use it to protect your 
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life and mine—and so it is with the Army. 
We must bring back our tools of war and 
somebody must be there to bring them back 
and protect them while they are still over 
there and until such time as we can get 
this equipment properly loaded aboard ship 
to return it and store it away in this coun- 
try—not leave it out on Flanders Field to 
rot and rust, or leave it in the Malay jungles 
or on those islands in the Pacific we are 
giving up or turning back to our erstwhile 
Allies—we must protect it. 

Now, I am just as anxious as any of you 
are—and I believe the Army is, too—to get 
those boys back as fast as possible, but we 
must be practical, not emotional nor hysteri- 
cal about it. I believe, also, you are just 
as disturbed about these overseas mass pro- 
tests that have almost bordered on mutiny 
and which are an unfortunate national dis- 
grace, in my opinion, so let us examine some 
of the reasons for that 

Capt. Lowell M. Limpus, a New York News 
staff correspondent, who recently returned 
from the Philippines, where he covered the 
Yamashita trial and served as a war corre- 
spondent during the closing scenes of the 
war, gave a pretty good analysis of the cause 
of this unrest over there in an article on 
January 7. I have sought to verify his state- 
ments, and so for as 1 can find, he seems to 
have analyzed the situation excellently. It 
is outrageous that our Army should not put 
an immediate stop to this disgraceful be- 
havior on the part of some of these new 
brass hats in the Pacific. Let me quote 
from the article: 

“Too many newly arrived brass hats hav- 
ing a good time for themselves and neglect- 
ing their men while they let discipline and 
morale go to hell; that’s apparently one of 
the principal reasons for what is getting 
dangerously close to open mutiny among our 
forces in the Philippines. It is a situation 
which has been worrying conscientious offi- 
cers of the Regular Army for months, but 
they’ve been hoping it would work itself out 
in time. Evidently it hasn’t and the accu- 
mulated neglect of many weeks is beginning 
to boil over. Now a lot of ‘good-time Char- 
lies’ from Washington are beginning to pay 
for that neglect of the men. They've been 
looking after their own comfort and letting 
their subordinates stew in the sweltering 
Tropics. Swarms of high-ranking staff offi- 
cers who rushed to the Far East, as soon as 
the shooting ended, have been concentrating 
on finding luxurious quarters for themselves 
in that war-shattered area and enjoying life 
therein once they were installed, and they 
don’t seem to have paid too much attention 
to the men while they were doingit. * * * 
Very few of these comfort-seeking gentry 
wear battle stars or combat ribbons. They 
arrived on the scene after Japan surrendered 
and pulled their rank right and left on the 
boys who did the actual fighting. They 
snatched souvenirs greedily—and therein 
lies one cause of a lot of friction that hasn't 
been discussed publicly. 

“Many a staff delegation swooped down on 
the combat units and confiscated heaps of 
samurai swords and daggers from the men 
who captured them. Then they took them 
back and distributed them according to rank 
among the be-starred and be-eagled tourists 
from Washington, while the boys who had 
won medals in action fretted and fumed— 
end came home without any souvenirs at all. 
The staff officers in the well-pressed uniforms 
even ranked liberated prisoners out of avail- 
able comforts. I saw whole truckloads of 
those gaunt, hollow-eyed prisoners—colonels 
and lieutenant colonels themselves—driven 
away from the Admiral apartments in Manila, 
to which they were first taken, and dumped 
in a muddy replacement center, 20 miles 
out in the suburbs amid signs reading, ‘Be 
careful. This is malaria country.’ Out there 





the liberated colonels lived in crowded tents, 
using onen latrines, until they were sent back 
to the States, while newly arrived staff colo- 
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nels from Washington took over the nice 
rooms with the private bath in the Admiral. 
(The replacement depot staff did everything 
possible for the prisoners but we wondered 
why the desk officers didn’t use the tents, 
for awhile, anyway.) Enlisted men burned 
up as they saw these things, and so did a lot 
of officers. I remember one swearing lieuten- 
ant protesting because one of his men sat 
up ali night in a jeep while a staff colonel 
was inside a private home calling on friends 
one December night in Manila. Regular of- 
ficers burned because, as they frequently said, 
too many of their superiors were betraying 
one of the oldest traditions of the service, 
that an officer should look after the comfort 
of his men before attending to his own. The 
practice increased steadily throughout the 
area after the war ended. More and more 
nice places were off limits except for colonels 
and generals. There was coffee and dough- 
nuts for officers only at a stand outside the 
big post exchange, just above Manila City 
Hall, and a sign forbidding those officers to 
give any to enlisted men. * * * These 
things were typical—most of all in the Phil- 
ippines. And they soon showed their effect 
on morale. The men became angry and dis- 
gusted and they wanted to get home and get 
away from it all. But mighty few people took 
the trouble to explain the details of the 
transportation shortage until they began to 
boil over. 

“Then discipline went bad—especially 
around Manila. Drunken soldiers roamed 
the streets, brandishing bottles on Saturday 
night, and lack of respect for officers became 
manifest. Some of the officers—mostly reg- 
ulars—fought a valiant, if losing, battle to 
preserve discipline and morale, and these 
officers included a number of colonels and 
generals. Conditions were excellent around 
the big base headquarters in Manila and 
around MacArthur’s own headquarters in 
Tokyo. But these conscientious officers 
couldn’t make much progress amid the gen- 
eral carelessness by which they were sur- 
rounded. And their smartly uniformed, well 
disciplined outfits stood out in bold relief. 
Contributing to the problem is the fact that 
many of the men themselves are newly ar- 
rived youthful replacements, who haven’t 
been in the Army long enough or had suffi- 
cient training to really understand what they 
are doing. They may be easily led by mal- 
contents, who have legitimate grievances. 
They really constitute the majority of the 
men in the theater now. It isn’t the army 
which licked the Japs that is raising a ruckus 
today. Most of the combat-tried veterans 
already have been replaced. This is a bunch 
of kids, led by a few hot-headed men, who 
have been really abused and neglected.” 

And I want to add this comment that it 
has been proven beyond all shadow of doubt 
that much of the trouble stems from Com- 


. munist agitators who have somehow or other 


gotten themselves into Uncle Sam's uniform. 

And just one more observation—if you will 
look back, my friends, you will find that 
all of this agitation among the troops in 
China, in the Philippines, in Hawaii, in Eu- 
rope—all of this stuff came to a head at a 
carefully predetermined time—the opening 
of the UNO meeting in London. 





Rev. Hewlett Johnson 





REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1946 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, the Rever- 
end Hewlett Johnson, Dean of Cantere 





bury, recently visited here in America, 
accepting of our hospitality, lionized by 
that element in our social life who bend 
the knee to British aristocracy and who 
think more of an invitation to tea and 
crumpets with the British than they do 
in looking after Uncle Sam’s interests. 
The noted reverend has returned to Brit- 
ain, where he should have remained in 
the first place, to tell the world that the 
United States is 100 years behind the rest 
of the world and that in religion it is 150 
years behind. 

Now the reverend’s remarks are not at 
all surprising, as the British have been 
beefing ever since we declared our inde- 
pendence July 4, 1776; however, I think 
his remarks are untimely, in view of the 
fact that Britain is now asking the United 
States for $4,400,000,000 to subsidize the 
nationalistic and socialistic program of 
Britain at the expense of the American 
taxpayer. 

It is questionable how any Member of 
this House can support such a loan on the 
terms that have been agreed upon. 

The reverend’s remarks evidence a lack 
of appreciation for the courtesies ex- 
tended him on his recent visit here and 
a lack of appreciation of our loss of 
American boys on the western front 
which former Prime Minister Churchill 
stated were 60 to 1—certainly we were 
not behind the rest of the world in this 
respect. 

Think of the audacity of the distin- 
guished British clergyman to criticize a 
nation which came to the aid of Britain 
when its back was up against the wall, a 
nation that supplied the planes, tanks, 
jeeps, guns, foodstuffs, and manpower - 
that saved the British Isles from becom- 
ing a hole in the ground with Hitler sit- 
ting on the edge, crowing. 

The British have been grubbing on this 
and every other country of the world 
since they became a world empire. 
Cthers have fought its wars. We have 
cont.ibuted in two wars, and in World 
war IIT we had 1,300,070 casualties, also 
poured in billions of dollars in money. 
The loans from the United States have 
kept the British going financially even 
though they have repudiated their debts 
to us. We washed off twenty-five bil- 
lions of lend-lease in this war as a 
friendly gesture—all for what? 

To maintain the British Empire and to 
have the very reverend gentleman tell us 
we have been off the beam for the past 
100 years. 

I cannot understand why our State De- 
partment would engineer a deal without 
first giving the duly elected representa- 
tives of the people an opportunity to pass 
judgment on the loan. 

It certainly would he gratifying if the 
State Department would stiffen a bit and 
cut out the appeasement, become real- 
istic and look out for Uncle Sam’s inter- 
ests before dishing out every dime we 
have. 

If the Members of this Congress were 
asked to contribute their own money to 
buy bonds to finance this loan I believe 
there would be but few bonds pur- 
chased—if any. And to vote $4,400,000,- 
000 of the American taxpayers’ money— 
at this time—when we have already sad- 
dled a debt on the American people of 
$300,000,000 will call for a lot of explana- 











tion to the good people back home who 
will have to pay the bill. 

We, I might say, are gluttons for 
punishment. 





Should OPA Be Continued? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1946 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an editorial from the Omaha 
Morning World-Herald. of January 17, 
entitled “The Crumbling Dike.” 

Mr. Speaker, the subject of renewing 
the authority of the OPA should soon 
come before this Congress. There is a 
mountain of evidence everywhere that 
the OPA has not controlled inflation. 
The objectives of the OPA have been 
acceptable to the American people, but 
the methods they have used have been 
deplorable. The OPA, through their 
snoopers, have been going about Ne- 
braska and other States, spying on the 
merchant and going under the assump- 
tion that every merchant is a crook. It 
is my opinion that no merchants have 
been able to follow all of the maze and 
intricate regulations as put out by the 
OPA and not be in technical violation of 
some of these regulations. 

It is time for this Congress to realize 
that the war is over, and that the OPA 
was set up as a war agency, and any con- 
trols which may be necessary upon rents 
and prices of essential articles, ought now 
to be transferred to some old established 
agency of Government. The OPA should 
be discontinued permanently, and the 
regulations which are needed should be 
transferred without delay. If this is not 
done now, the Congress will be blamed 
for continuing an agency which is no 
longer needed. It may be our last chance 
to relieve the American people of a lot 
of foolish regulations which have been 
forced upon them by the OPA. 

It is my opinion that competition will 
now take care of items of food. Many 
items will be much cheaper if the OPA 
would simply remove the ceiling prices. 
It is only natural that the merchant, 
when given a ceiling price, will sell that 
article at the ceiling price. There is an 
ample supply of food in all lines, with the 
possible exception of butter and sugar. 
Take off the foolish regulations and the 
ceiling prices which hamstring the mer- 
chants and the American people and the 
cost of living will decline. 

The Congress should take some action 
now and not wait until just a few days 
before this act is to expire and then have 
the administration rush in with a fire 
call that something must be done at 
Once. It is unfair to the public and the 
m rchants of the country who have car- 
ried on in such a patriotic fashion during 
the last 4 years, 
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The editorial follows: 
THE CRUMBLING DIKE 


An 18-cent boost in the price of butter? 

That hits home. What in the world has 
happened to our inflation controls, we ask 
one another? Perhaps this man Bowles has 
been right in insisting on rigid price limits 
as the only protection for the consumer. 

But let’s look at what has happened, not 
only to butter but to other commodities upon 
which the pressures for price raises are so 
great that they can no longer be ignored. 

Butter prices have been low in comparison 
with prices of other cream products, so low 
that cream and butterfat have been diverted 
to the manufacture of more profitable items. 

The cause was an inadequate price-control 
system for all cream products. Butter was 
out of line. To get it back in line the Gov- 
ernment tells us there will have to be a 
whopping big price increase. Otherwise, no 
butter production. 

The same situation applies to meat. The 
prospects are for price increases if packing- 
house workers and livestock raisers are going 
to keep busy producing for the consumer. 

The same goes for steel, where the price 
situation is such that the steel companies 
say they can’t induce the men to work at 
wages the companies can pay under their 
price ceilings. For the same reason auto- 
mobile production is paralyzed, electrical- 
appliance production is retarded, the whole 
process of reconversion slowed up. 

But, say the bitter-enders who stick with 
Chester Bowles, isn’t it true that OPA price 
control, despite its mistakes, does protect 
the consumer? 

And the answer unfortunately is no, not 
very well. Not in the case of products in 
great demand, such as automobiles and 
building materials, hosiery, scarce foods, and 
many, many more items. 

The Wall Street Journal recently made a 
country-wide survey of ceiling price enforce- 
ment and found it “shot full of holes.” 
Black markets, it found, are rampant in all 
the items that Americans want badly. 

The situation breeds racketeering. It 
freezes out respectable manufacturers and 
encourages fiy-by-nights with their sleezy 
goods and questionable business methods. 
Ready to cooperate with them are an army 
of new get-rich-quick middlemen who will 
peddle whatever is offered at whatever price 
is asked. 

At the bottom of this unholy black-market 
pyramid are millions of Americans who see 
quite clearly that the chiseler is once again 
favored. They have verified their suspicions 
with a quick glance at the strange brand 
name, the high price, the poorer quality. 

While OPA enforcement officers flit about 
the countryside fining grocers for what is 
little more than a technical disregard of the 
sugar rationing regulations, vast floods of 
legal but shoddy merchandise are taking the 
consumer’s dollar. 

That ic the price and inflation picture as 
it is today. The spectacle of Chester Bowles, 
holding his finger in the dike while its walls 
crumble about him, is far from reassuring. 
His sincerity is not questioned, but his Judg- 
ment may well be. 





Rescind Carry-Back 


REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. SAVAGE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1946 


Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, I fear 
that Congress has been too liberal to big 
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business in this country, and I feel that 
General Motors and the steel companies 
have been taking advantage of our gen- 
erosity in giving them carry-backs on 
their taxes. I do not think any Presi- 
dent has ever tried harder than Presi- 
dent Truman to settle the strikes. The 
workers have accepted the President’s 
proposal, and they are to be congratu- 
lated for putting the Nation’s interest 
above their own, but General Motors 
and the steel industry have turned it 
down. The workers have no carry- 
backs on taxes, and perhaps if the steel 
companies and General Motors had no 
carry-backs they would have been more 
willing to accept the President’s pro- 
posal. 

Under the carry-back provision it 
would be possible for General Motors to 
receive $165,000,000 without ever turn- 
ing a wheel. The same applies to the 
steel industry. If it does not produce a 
thing for the rest of the year, the United 
States Treasury will pay the dividends 
for the corporations. I think, perhaps, 
we made a mistake, and we should cor- 
rect it by repealing the carry-backs. 
Congress passed the carry-back provi- 
sion with the idea that it would aid re- 
conversion, but it is actually retarding 
reconversion because these industrialists 
are taking advantage of the provision in 
making an all-out effort to break unions 
and get the workingman back on a 
starvation wage. They are out to destroy 
labor. They have tried it before. We 
know the tactics that Girdler has used, 
and I believe the whole industry is try- 
ing to carry on the same thing now. The 
difference between the industry’s offer 
and the President’s recommendation was 
so small that the recommendation should 
have been accepted by industry the same 
as it was by labor. Industry’s failure to 
do so indicates there is something bigger 
in the cards. That is the destruction of 
labor unions and the resultant wage cuts. 
That is what they are using the carry- 
back for. 

The following newspaper article, writ- 
ten by Thomas L. Stokes, brilliant colum- 
nist, describes the situation in more ade- 
quate terms than I am capable of: 

CONSPIRACY SIGNS 
(By Thomas L. Stokes) 

It seems more than a coincidence that 
only a few days apart General Motors re- 
jects a wage finding by a Presidential fact- 
finding board and United States Steel re- 
fuses a compromise wage figure offered by 
the President of the United States inter- 
vening on behalf of the public. 

In each case the unions accepted the 
findings, which were much below their de- 
mands. 

Big motors and big steel. 

Sometime back, even before VJ-day, there 
were charges by labor leaders that big in- 
dustry was going to start a union-busting 
campaign after the war. A combination of 
big motors and big steel was cited specifically 
as the offensive weapon. These charges at 
the time made the usual impression that 
such charges do from union leaders who 
themselves intend to take the offensive for 
wage increases. In short, they were some- 
what discounted, even though there were 
significant signs about. 

Now, with the latest action of General Mo- 
tors and United States Steel, it all seems to 
add up to just about what the union leaders 
were charging. That is, a conspiracy by the 





big interests to move in and take over, now 
that the people have lost the champion in 
the White House who was so quick to detect 
and expose the machinations of the big fel- 
lows, and to rally the people against them. 
They are capitalizing, too, upon the confu- 
sion that naturally follows a war, with the 
public weary and punch-drunk. 

The big boys first thought they could take 
Harry Truman, Mr. Roosevelt’s successor, 
into camp. They thought he was their man. 
They have found out different. Now they 
seem determined to break him, if possible. 
He does not, it is true, have the maneuvering 
abilities of his predecessor. 

Breaking the power of the unions and 
breaking the power of the administration 
are all part and parcel of the same plot as it 
begins to unfold, in the view of those here 
who have watched and analyzed the various 
moves 

The tip-off came when big motors and big 
steel thumbed their noses at the President, 
the representative of the people, in what looks 
like a carefully premeditated gesture. 

There are a few simple facts to remember 
in this situation. In each case, the awards 
proposed respectively by a fact-finding board 
and by the President were about half-way 
between those asked by the union and offered 
by the company. Without going into all the 
figures each proposed award seemed reason- 
able. 

The point is made that President Truman 
stepped into the steel case before the fact- 
finding board had investigated fully and re- 
ported. But he stepped in, as any President 
is expected to do, in the public interest. It 
was an emergency case. 

There is another thing to remember. Both 
General Motors and United States Steel net- 
ted handsome profits in the war, both have 
a nice backlog, and both were treated most 
considerably by Congress, along with all in- 
dustry, in repeal of the excess-profits tax 
and making available various tax refunds. 
Congress, in fact, hastened to do that while it 
held up action on such measures for the bene- 
fit of workers as increased unemployment 
compensation and the full-employment bill, 
neither yet enacted. 

Big industry, it would seem, can ill afford 
to fail the country at this time. 

There seems little doubt that public sym- 
pathy will be out with the folks on the picket 
line. 





An Overseas Soldier Denounces Racial 
Bigotry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, i946 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, one of 
our overseas soldiers has written me a 
letter in which he expresses himself 
s_rongly concerning the fighting quali- 
ties of American Negro troops and in 
which he denounces those who disparage 
he Negro and would continue to divide 
American citizens into first- and second- 
class categories. His words in support 
of me and my crusade against all forms 
of racial and religious intolerance are 
inspiring. 

I’ is time that the American people 
are awakened to the dangers in the of- 
fing. They should be alerted to recog- 





nize the dark clouds hov-zing on the 
horizon. Of what value a victory over 
nazism, anti-Semitism, and racial su- 
periority’s falacious doctrines elsewhere 
while tolerating if not encouraging sim- 
ilar reprehensible practices here. But 
let the soldier’s letter speak for itself: 


NovVEMBER 22, 1945. 

Dear Siz: In our Army newspaper “Round- 
up” here in the Indian theater I have read 
of your speaking out against the barring 
of Negro Pianist Hazel Scott from Constitu- 
tion Hall by the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. May I highly commend your 
splendid show of Americanism. We sol- 
diers have very litttle prejudice among us. 
We have seen the work of the Negro troops 
on the Burma Road and read of their aid 
in the fight for victory in other theaters 
all over the world. To read that any or- 
ganization composed of people who had their 
tea and crumpets every day during the war 
had the nerve to take such an un-American 
stand makes us fellows boil 

When the American people start to bar 
certain individuals from their lawful rights 
then we are on the road to disaster. We 
fought that false philosophy in bloody bat- 
tles in both Europe and the Far East What 
a hollow victory if some of the Negro troops 
return to their native land after losing an 
arm or a leg or blind for the rest of their 
lives and there find the same injustices that 
they fought so valiantly to defeat. 

Therefore may I once again express my 
gratitude crd pleasure in being able to read 
of your splendid action in condemning this 
show of racialism. 

Very truly yours, 





Address by Mayor of Lynn, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1946 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein an editorial which 
appeared in the Daily Evening Item, 
Lynn, Mass., recently: 

MAYOR COLE’S ADDRESS 


Courageously facing the facts of postwar 
municipal life, Mayor Cole painted a straight- 
forward and realistic picture of Lynn’s major 
problems in the coming 2 years in his in- 
augural address to the city council today. 

Pointing out that the utopian age for 
municipal government vanished with the 
coming of peace and that cities must now re- 
assume the normal financial burdens from 
which they were temporarily freed during 
the conflict, the mayor was not content to 
chart a program designed merely to restore 
conventional services. Rather, with the initi- 
ative and confidence typical of the return- 
ing serviceman, he proposed new and bold 
departures to keep Lynn abreast of progres- 
sive municipalities throughout the country. 

Most ambitious of these proposals is his 
recommendation that steps be taken at once 
to provide the city with an appropriate war 
memorial in the form of a new city hall. For 
years it has been generally recognized that 
Lynn’s city hall is inadequate for the proper 
functioning of a municipality of our size. 
And ever since the end of World War I there 
have been vague discussions but no definite 
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action concerning an enduring tribute to 
our fighting men. Mayor Cole, in one boid 
stroke, has suggested the solution of both 
problems in one undertaking. Refreshing, 
indeed, is this indication that we may expect 
action rather than aimless talk in the new 
administration. 

The mayor, keenly conscious from his own 
military experience of the sacrifices of our 
young men and women in the recent war, 
urges that immediate recognition be given 
Lynn residents who served in World War II 
by the placing of a suitable plaque in the 
foyer of the present city hall, bearing the 
names of those who made the supreme 
sacrifice. 

Even more tangible, from the veteran’s 
viewpoint, is the mayor’s recommendation 
that sufficient funds be placed at the dis- 
posal of the director of the department of 
rehabilitation to assist men and women upon 
their discharge from the armed forces and 
that immediate steps be taken to provide 
more adequate quarters for this vital work. 
The council should lose no time in following 
these recommendations which will have the 
hearty approval of citizens generally. 

Heartening, too, is Mayor Cole’s program 
for an immediate resumption of construction 
work ir. the street and sewer departments, 
which has been practically nil during the war 
years. His specific proposal that Union 
Street, one of the city’s busiest downtown 
arteries, be resurfaced from Central Square 
to Chestnut Street, will bring a fervent 
“Amen” from the thousands of motorists 
who use that street’regularly. Property own- 
ers and the general public will also respond 
enthusiastically to his proposal that sidewalk 
construction, neglected during the war, be 
resumed. 

The mayor will go a long way toward soly- 
ing the city’s growing juvenile delinquency 
problem by his determination to provide suf- 
ficient funds in the 1946 budget to put the 
city’s playgrounds in better and safer con- 
dition and to provide them with adequate 
equipment. 

Mayor Cole’s tendency toward direct action 
ratner than dilatory discussion is further 
reflected in his recommendation that the 
Campbell Building on Stewart Street, the 
Little property on Ocean Street, and other 
parcels now owned by the city be offered 
for sale at once through public advertising 
so that such properties may be restored to 
the city’s revenue producing column. There 
has been altogether too much shilly-shally- 
ing on these matters. 

The mayor’s other recommendations, in- 
cluding the bringing of the police’ and fire 
departments’ personne] to the figures called 
for by ordinance, closer supervision of liquor 
establishments to wipe out present abhorent 
conditions in some of them,. and strict 
adherence to the city charter provision call- 
ing for the public advertising for bids on 
all materials and supplies costing $500 or 
more, will, if followed, help to eliminate an- 
noying evils and inadequacies. 

The mayor warns his colleagues that a 
return to progressive, “do-something” ad- 
ministration will involve financial problems 
and thet expenditures in some .ecessary di- 
rections must be offset by economies in 
others. Mayor Cole asks for cooperation, 
not subservience, by the city council and 
an end to petty bickering and name-calling. 
His program, which will be amplified as he 
finds time to study municipal affairs in more 
detail after his long absence in the service, 
provides a sound and progressive pattern 
for the running of the city. We bespeak 
for him the sincere assistance of the city 
council and a continuance of that support 
by the citizenry as a whole which gave him 
such an overwhelming mandate in the No- 
vember election. 








Assistant Secretary Hensel, of the Navy 
Department, and Representative Ran- 
dolph Disagree Again in Reference to 
Unification by the Armed Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1946 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der date of December 20, 1945, I placed in 
the Appendix—pages A5724-A5725—of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD correspond- 
ence between the Honorable H. Struve 
Hensel, the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, and myself, in reference to the sub- 
ject matter of a single Department of 
Defense. I herewith include a further 
exchange of letters with Mr. Hensel on 
this important subject: 


THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE Navy, 
Washington, December 22, 1945. 
Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. RANDOLPH: I have your letter 
of December 1945, in reply to my letter of 
December 14. I am quite surprised at your 
references to the heat in my letter. I have 
reread my letter and yours several times and 
I think any impartial mind would find the_ 
heat much more on your side. In any event, 
no heat was intended by me, although the 
statements I characterized as unsupported 
are, in my opinion, still unsupported, in spite 
of your letter. The major statements made 
by you in reply to my challenge of John 
Cowles’ statements were so phrased as to be 
impossible of check or confirmation. They 
would not be accepted anywhere as proof of 
anything except that you were so informed. 

In the first place, although you mock my 
unfamiliarity with strategic matters, your 
letter startS with an admission of the cor- 
rectness of my statement that there was a 
split of command in the War Department 
between the Army under General MacArthur 
and the Army Strategic Air Forces. In that 
respect I was clearly correct and that was 
the only factual statement I made with re- 
spect to strategy. 

Then I asked the question, Why did not 
the single Secretary of War prevent that split 
within his own Department? Your explana- 
tion that such split of command under 
a Single Secretary was necessary because there 
was a split of command between the Army 
under General MacArthur and the Navy un- 
der Admiral Nimitz is a novel one. Why the 
Army had to split its command because the 
Navy consolidated its own air, sea, submarine, 
and marine forces is hard for me to follow. 

But I do not think we will make much 
progress by debating that point further. 
Judgment as to the soundness of your ex- 
planation can be left to those who read these 
letters. I am, however, constrained to won- 
der why people discussing the need for a 
Single Secretary in order to assure unity of 

command in the field always omit any refer- 
ence to that split under the single Secretary 
of War. I wonder further why, after some 
public revelation of that split in the War 
Department command, it has been found 
possible to put the Twentieth Air Force under 
General MacArthur, although there has been 
hange in the Navy command in the Pa- 


Don't you concede yet that unity of 
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command in the field is possible without a 
single Secretary? 

Furthermore, I wish you would check with 
your informant as to whether the Twentieth 
Army Air Force was really under the com- 
mand of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I have 
always been told that the Twentieth Army 
Air Force was under the command of Gen. 
H. H. Arnold, Commanding General of 
the Army Air Forces—and answerable only 
to the Joint Chiefs of Staff in the same man- 
ner that the Navy was so answerable. If my 
information is correct, your explanation of 
the reason for the split of command in the 
War Department needs considerable modifi- 
cation. 

Your allegation that the savings claimed 
by John Cowles, Esq., were really possible is 
hardly proved by the listing of four very gen- 
eral categories of possible savings without 
detail or substantiating evidence. You know 
that such general statements would never be 
accepted anywhere as evidence of anything. 
You must have been aware that I could not 
possibly check the correctness of your state- 
ments when all identifying details were 
omitted. The blind statement that $372,- 
067,000 could be saved in 17 items of 
research and development alone is still an 
unsupported statement. It is frankly chal- 
lenged. The same is true with respect to the 
other items which you group generally un- 
der the headings of “Purchasing,” “Facili- 
ties,” and “Supply and materials handling.” 

I appeal to your sense of fairness to give 
me a break-down of these statements so that 
they can be checked. No witness facing the 
possibility of cross-examination has ever 
made any such statements. I would also ap- 
preciate the name of your informant and a 
detailed statement of the manner in which 
the savings were calculated—with a list of 
the items involved. Please give me the in- 
formation in such form that a check can be 
made. 

The items which you listed to demonstrate 
five instances of competitive bidding between 
the services turn out to be only one item of 
competitive bidding and four alleged program 
conflicts. And the only item of competitive 
bidding you could find was in respect of some 
water tanks in Miami, Fla. That case cer- 
tainly seems de minimis when we are dis- 
cussing billions but I will have it checked. I 
will also check your allegations of program 
conflicts which are far from competitive 
bidding. Your comment as to my “preoccup- 
ation with lumber (the forests and the 
trees)” seems to need no answer or check. 

I am, of course, very pleased that we now 
have some promise of discussing the details 
of these extravagant claims. I trust you will 
promptly insert this letter in the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD so that my side of the case is 
presented forthwith and the readers of the 
REcorD are not left thinking you have really 
answered my questicns or challenge. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. StrRuvE HENSEL. 


JANUARY 21, 1946. 
Hon. H. StruveE HENSEL, 
The Assistant Secretary, 
Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. HENSEL: Your letter of December 
22, 1945, acknowledged in my absence by my 
secretary, has been read and re-read most 
carefully. 

I confess that the points intended to be 
made by your four paragraphs relating to 
command are far from clear and their sig- 
nificance to the issue before us is, if I under- 
stand them, obscure. If any discussion of 
them is to further our mutual understand- 
ing and the enlightenment of “those who 
read these letters,” it appears that I must 
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correct certain concepts which appear fun- 
damental to your thinking. 

You apparently do not realize that, so far 
as United States forces were concerned, su- 
preme direction, under the President, was 
vested in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. This 
direction over the various theaters of opera- 
tions and commands functioned through 
that member of the Joint Chiefs, as execu- 
tive agent, deemed best qualified in relation 
to the nature of anticipated operations 
General Marshall acted as executive agent of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff for the North Afri- 
can, Mediterranean, European, and South- 
west Pacific theaters; Admiral King for the 
Central Pacific and South Pacific theaters, 
and, subsequently, the Pacific Ocean areas, 
and General Arnold for the strategic air 
forces in Europe, which operated in and 
over several theaters, and for the Twentieth 
Air Force and subsequently the strategic air 
forces in the Pacific where similar conditions 
obtained. 

The operations of the Twentieth Air Force, 
and subsequently the strategic air forces in 
the Pacific, in and through several estab- 
lished theaters, were described to you in my 
previous letter. The strategic considerations 
which dictated the establishment of these 
organizations, by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
distinct from any of the affected theater com- 
mands, were, I think, adequately set forth 
therein. You, no doubt, are aware that this 
followed the pattern previously established 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff for the strategic 
air forces in Europe operating both from 
the Mediterranean and European theaters. 

It will, I think, be clear to you from the 
foregoing that the organization of the stra- 
tegic air force in both wars was dictated by 
the versatility of the air arm and the far- 
flung nature of its operations, encompassing 
the area included in more than one theater. 
It did not represent a split in command 
within the War Department, as you describe 
it, but a division of command responsibility 
determined by the Joint Chiefs of Staff to 


meet strategic considerations. As I wrote 
you, had a single, unified command been 
established for the Pacific Basin or had it 


appeared practicable to the Combined and 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to consolidate the Eu- 
ropean and Mediterranean theaters, the dis- 
tinct air command would presumably have 
been unnecessary. Your reference to split 
of command with the War Department would 
be equally applicable—though of no applica- 
bility whatever—to Admiral Nimitz’s com- 
mand in the Central Pacific and Admiral 
Halsey’s command in the South Pacific. 

As for the figures I gave in four general 
categories, I included them only as an assur- 
ance to you that I had assured myself that 
the savings claimed in John Cowles’ article 
could be substantiated. I do not feel that 
an item-by-item debate in correspondence 


between us is the medium for proof or 
disproof of savings to be realized under 
unification of our armed forces. Forthcom- 


ing hearings on legislation to effect this uni- 
fication before the House Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments, of 
which I am a member, will presumably pro- 
vide both the Congress and the public with 
detailed statements as to savings possible 
under a single department, as well as the 
proof, subject to the careful scrutiny and ex- 
amination of the committee. In that forum 
evidence carefully weighed. 

I also have before me your letter of Janu- 
ary 7, 1946. This communication will he 
studied very carefully, as per my conversa- 
tion with you a few days ago when I had the 
genuine pleasure of meeting you personally 
for the first time 

Sincerely your: 
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A Communication From an Air Corps 
Officer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1946 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, 
I wish to include herein a communica- 
tion I have received from one of my con- 
stituents: 


THREE HUNDRED AND FirTH BoMB 
Group (CasvAL POOL), 
St. Trond, Belgium, December 7, 1945. 
For your information, part of an article 
from the Stars and Stripes of December 7, 
1945, is quoted: 


“OFFICER LACK DELAYS THEIR REDEPLOYMENT 


“Because of a critical officer shortage, 
* * * the Army will ration the redeploy- 
ment of officers who became eligible for re- 
lease December 1, it was disclosed at USFET 
(rear) Headquarters yesterday. 

“The plans are to let the officers go ‘eco- 
nomically’ over a period of 60 days as pro- 
vided for in a recent War Department cable 
to the theater. It means officers who became 
eligible for separation December 1 may be 
held until January 31, 1946.” 

In October at St. Trond, Belgium, for exam- 
ple, a pool of Air Force personnel was formed 
to accommodate officers declared surplus and 
nonessential to occupational and close-out 
organizations. 

Since they have been in this casual pool 
the salaries for these 367 officers have exceed- 
ed one-quarter million dollars, which is only 
an incidental part of the total cost to the 
taxpayers. Ir return, these Officers have per- 
formed no duties. 

Their point scores vary from 39 to 74, with 
an average of 65. In the United States flying 
officers are being discharged with as few as 
19 points. This is an indication that there is 
a surplus of flying officers in the States as 
well as in this theater. 

The plan presented by the War Department 
is in direct conflict with the situation in 
which these officers find themselves. The two 
reasons responsible are as follows: 

1. A point system which has become inade- 
quate. 

2. Aplan to keep officers here because of an 
“officer lack,” which obviously does not exist 
in the Air Force. 

These officers feel that some positive action 


should be taken to remedy this situation 
immediately 
For the casual officers: 
P. F. RINALpo, 
First Lieutenant, Air Corps. 





Good News About the State Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1946 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, no one 
has been more critical of the State De- 
partment over the years than have I, 
when I felt that it was deserving of cen- 
sure. On the other hand, I have been 
always eager to extend a handclasp of 





warm friendship and support when our 
State Department did something deserv- 
ing of commendation. Recently, our 
State Department has evidenced « stiff- 
ening attitude toward fascism. This has 
heartened true lovers of democracy 
throughout the country. Perhaps it has 
provoked attacks from certain fair- 
weather friends who were mistakenly 
given positions of power and influence 
in our diplomatic corps. It is to be hoped 
that these will be rapidly purged. A re- 
cent editorial in a great Tennessee news- 
paper lauds our State Department for 
calling home Ambassador Norman Ar- 
mour from Franco Fascist Spain and for 
recalling Spruille Braden from the Ar- 
gentine and thereafter elevating him. 
The editorial is as follows: 


[From the Nashville Tennesseean of 
November 21, 1945] 


COLD SHOULDER 


The unofficial report that Ambassador 
Norman Armour is to be called home from 
Madrid as a sign of disapproval of Francisco 
Franco's Fascist government promotes the 
hope that the State Department is making 
an effort to catch up with public opinion. 

The report takes on added significance in 
that it was released in conjunction with the 
return of James C. Dunn from Europe. Mr. 
Dunn has been the main inspirer of the De- 
partment’s silk-glove policy toward the Span- 
ish Fascists for nearly a decade. Whether 
he saw new light on his trip and therefore 
has given assent to the move or has been 
overruled is open to conjecture. At least, 
the recall of Mr. Armour would be a complete 
reversal of the Dunn-Carlton-Hayes policy. 

Unlike Mr. Hayes, whose sympathies for 
the military-clerical-feudal regime of Franco 
grossiy overbalanced his judgment and wat- 
ered down the policy which should have been 
pursued, Mr. Armour has dealt with the 
Fascist crowd in Madrid as a firm and un- 
yielding representative of a democracy 
should. His recall, which would be as far 
as our Government could go at this time 
without a formal breaking off of relations, 
would be a cold shoulder not only to the pres- 
ent government in Spain but also to plans to 
make it respectable with certain skin-deep 
changes, such as the abolition of the Falange, 
and the personal retirement of bloody 
Franco. 

The recall and elevation of Spruille Braden 
to an important post in the State Depart- 
ment leaves Juan Peron's government in 
Argentina without formal recognition. Con- 
sistency requires that we also recall our 
representative from Spain. In the present 
world there is no place for the discredited 
umbrella policy. 





Letter From General Motors Employee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1946 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, today 
I received a letter from an employee of 
General Motors in Detroit. The writer 
is a long-time employee of that company. 
He is a veteran of the Spanish War, and 
evidently a man of good judgment. I 
am offering this letter for the Recorp, 
and for obvious reasons am withholding 
his signature: 
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DerroiT, MicH., January 19, 1946. 
Congressman Roy Wooprvurr, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Comrade: AS my Congressman is 
sewed up, body, soul, and breeches with the 
CIO I do not have strong hopes of getting 
a reply from him to a letter that I recently 
wrote him, so I am writing to you because 
I know you as a comrade of the Spanish- 
American War, and a friend of the under- 
dog. 

Comrade, isn’t there some way of ending 
these needless strikes? Why should I and 
thousands of others be kept in idleness when 
we want to work? I am sure thousands in 
the other plants feel the same way. This 
strike has taken the bread out of their 
mouths. Unlike them I have my pension 
so it is not so hard on me, but at that it 
is plenty hard enough. 

Comrade Woonruvrr, I have carried a union 
card since shortly after the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War and no one knows better than I do 
all that unions have done for us, shorter 
hours, better pay, and better working con- 
ditions for us working men. Old Sam 
Gompers was the greatest labor leader this 
country has yet produced. He knew how 
to settle labor disputes between labor and 
employer without losing weeks of time 
Old Sam wasn’t much on publicity but he 
certainly knew how to look after his mem- 
bership. How different now! Our unions 
are being led by a lot of self-seeking bally- 
hooers who seem to care little for us. Their 
pay goes on, strike or no strike, but we have 
to pay the fiddler. When we strike our pay 
stops. 

Friend Wooprurr, can’t Congress do some- 
thing to stop all this foolishness, and that 
is just what it is? I can give you the names 
of many, many General Motors’ workers who 
are well satisfied with the settlement offer 
the company has made us. We want to go 
back to work, but a smail and well organ- 
ized group in our unions won't let us. 

I ask you, Comrade Wooprurr, is America 
still a free country, and if it is why can't 
those of us who are satisfied with Genera! 
Motors’ offer go back to work? You would 
be surprised at the number of us who don't 
like the way our leaders are leading. I guess 
we showed that in the mayor fight. I have 
been voting New Deal since the Hdover days 
but I am through and so is a lot of others 
that I can name. I don’t know how much 

you could do, but for God's sake do what 
you can. This thing cannot continue much 
longer. If it does we will have a blow-up 
here in Detroit that will put some of our 
leaders out of business. I hope you will 
answer this letter because I am getting kind 
of tired with writing Congressmen and not 
getting any answer. 

Were you in Cuba, or the Philippines, dur- 
ing the Spanish War? I served in Cuba. 

My best wishes to you, Comrade. 

Yours very truly, 








P. S—Has a bill been put in to increase 
our pensions? I would like to retire and 
make room for a younger man, now that my 
family is grown and scattered. 





The Housing Shortage 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN J. RABIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1946 
Mr. RABIN. Mr. Speaker, the Ameri- 


can Veterans’ Committee ana Mr. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, Jr., its chairman on 








housing, are doing a splendid job to 
ewaken the American people to the 
seriousness of the housing shortage and 
to urge the necessity for some expedi- 
tious and effective means of solving that 
problem. ; 

Under leave given to me to extend my 
remarks, I include in the Record a radio 
address made by Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Jr., on January 17, 1946, over a coast-to- 
coast broadcast of the Mutual network, 
on the subject of the housing shortage: 


Good evening, ladies and gentlemen, the 
critical shortage of housing in the United 
States is something that must concern every 
American because by the end of 1946 there 
will be 3,000,000 families searching in vain 
for homes of their own, and if the present 
rate of home building continues for the next 
10 years, there will then be 8,000,000 Amer- 
ican families homeless. These are appalling 
figures, but they are the conservative esti- 
mates of the National Housing Agency in 
Washington 

During the war, no bombs fell on our great 
country and no homes were destroyed from 
enemy action, but still millions of American 
soldiers and sailors are returning home to 
find that there is no decent shelter for them- 
selves and their families and that in many 
of our major cities the picture looks black 
for years to come. 

This crisis is not something which has de- 
veloped overnight. It has been building up 
for the last 15 years. During the depression, 
the majority of home building was done for 
the higher-income groups, and very little 
low-cost housing was undertaken. During 
the war, all construction materials went into 
building our great war factories and the tem- 
porary housing erected at these factories to 
give adequate shelter to our war workers. 
Even before the end of the war, all of our 
cities were overcrowded and now our return- 
ing veterans find that they are aggravating 
an already serious condition 

It is true that many people looked upon 
housing as a boring subject, until the vet- 
eran's crying need for a decent place to house 
his family dramatized the issue. I have 
heard many people say that the veteran needs 
this and the veteran wants that, but let’s put 
first things first. Before a man can get a 
job, he must have a decent place to live in. 
I have seen some of my fellow veterans, with 
their wives and children, sleeping in the 
lobbies of our great railroad stations and 
hotels, here, in the proud city of New York. 
Another veteran, with his wife and baby, 
slept in his automobile for 3 nights, before 
he could find a one-room apartment. These 
are but two of the many tragic, similar 
Stories 

However, let me emphasize right here and 
now that the veteran does not consider this 
to be his problem alone. We, of the Ameri- 
can Veterans’ Committee, feel very strongly 
that the veteran must not consider himself 
as a member of a group apart, working for its 
own special interest, at the expense of the 
rest of the community. Rather, we feel that 
we can only continue serving the best in- 
terests of our country and our fellow Ameri- 
cans by becoming a constructive and inte- 
grated force within our community, working 

ith all other groups to achieve a better life 
ll Americans. 


The housing problem resolves itself into 
two parts 





r 


- ao 


First, we must achieve an immediate tem- 
porary solution, to tide us over the winter 
months until a long-range permanent hous- 
ing program for the Nation can get under 
way 

In various communities, 
Solution may take many different forms. In 
Minneapolis, for example, part of Mayor 
Humphrey's plan is to convert some vacant 
school buildings. Here in New York, the 
American Veterans’ Committee organized a 


this temporary 
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rally last October, to discuss the local hous- 
ing shortage. Out of this forum came sev- 
eral workable suggestions 

We urged that the city administration buy 
from the Federal Government a minimum of 
10,000 temporary housing units, which the 
Federal Government had erected during the 
war, to house war workers. An example of 
such housing was the city of Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., which was built in 6 weeks and housed 
75,000 men and women, who produced the 
atomic bomb. Such housing could be trans- 
ported to New York and installed in a matter 
of a few weeks. We also urged the enact- 
ment of State legislation to ease the shortage 
and strongly backed such Federal legislation 
as the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill. 

In the ensuing months, partly due to our 
repeated protests, New York City became 
housing conscious. Mayor William O'Dwyer 
assu_aed office on January 1, and in the first 
10 days cf his administration, placed an order 
with the Federal Government for 7,000 tem- 
porary housing units and 1,345 Quonset huts. 
The veterans of New York City congratulate 
Mayor O'Dwyer on his swift cutting of red 
tape in his efforts to solve his city’s most 
pressing problem. 

The New York State administration, un- 
der Governor Dewey, has acquired some 
Army and Navy barracks in the New York 
area which are being converted into approxi- 
mately 3,500 temporary housing units. To- 
gether, this means almost 12,000 temporary 
housing units for the veterans and their 
families which will be available within the 
next few weeks. 

This is not a complete solution, but it 
certainly is a step in the right direction. 

Many people, both in New York and in 
other large cities, have urged, as a tempo- 
rary solution, that the old law tenements, 
the cold-water, unheated slums, which have 
existed too long, be slightly modified and 
turned over to the veterans. I am sure that 
all of you agree with me in my opposition to 
such a solution. We do not wish our present 
problem to be used as the excuse for con- 
tinuing in existence the slums, which should 
have been removed many years ago. If they 
are somewhat rehabilitated now, it will pro- 
long their existence for years to come. Too 
many veterans know too much about fox- 
hole existence to ever agree to subject them- 
selves, their young wives and children to the 
slop-holes which are the slums—the blight 
on the faces of our great cities. 

The second part of this housing problem 
is the long-range one—what are we doing 
today to insure that 8,000,000 American 
families will not be homeless 10 years from 
now. Here again, time is of ihe essence. 
We must start now to solve the problem of 
tomorrow. If the housing industry could 
rapidly adapt itself to the present situation 
and could go to work building homes, more 
than 4,000,000 Americans would be employed 
in this industry. But, unfortunately, there 
are many and complex obstacles holding 
back the beginning of immediate construc- 
tion. Without placing the blame on any 
single group, let me enumerate the three 
main obstacles. They are, fluctuating labor 
costs, shortage of materials, and uncertainty 
as to OPA ceilings. In brief, due to these 
obstacles, construction is going ahead at an 
Pe pallingly slow rate. Only 400,000 homes 
will be completed in 1946, and still 3,000,000 
families will be homeless. As President 
Truman stated in his January 3d address to 
the Nation, this is an emergency situation, 
which requires an emergency solution. 
Congress has passed the Mead bill, which 
provides $195,000,000 to facilitate the mov- 
ing of temporary and semipermanecnt war 
workers’ housing to cities which now need 
it most, but this again is only a step in the 
right direction and cannot be considered as 
@ permanent solution to the long-range 
problem. 

Also pending before Congress is the Wag- 
ner-Ellender-Taft bill, which, briefly, will 
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initiate a long-range, low-cost national hous- 
ing program. This levislation recognizes that 
the greatest need exists in the lower-income 
groups of the Nat.on, and the American Vet- 
erans Committee has not only appeared be- 
fore the congressional committee in favor of 
this bill but we have initiated a Nation-wide 
campaign of letters and telegrams to Con- 
gressmen, urging its immediate passage. But, 
unfortunately, I do not feel that this legisla- 
tion alone goes far enough. For example, it 
will provide, over a period of years, approxi- 
mately 50,000 low-cost housing units for the 
city of New York. This is only a drop in the 
bucket. More than 3,000 veterans are return- 
ing to New York City each week, and it is easy 
to see that they alone could gobble up these 
hew housing units in about 4 months 

For this reason I do not feel that the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill can be considered 
the emergency solution to which President 
Truman referred on January 3. 

However, about a month ago Representative 
BENJAMIN J. Rasin, of New York, introduced 
a bili in the Congress which we, of the Amer- 
ican Veterans’ Committee, along with many 
labor and business groups, feel is the only 
emergency solution for this crisis. This pro- 
posed legislation has now come to be called 
the Rabin plan, and, briefly, it is this: 

Using the emergency powers of the Presi- 
dent, the executive branch of the Federal 
Government is given authority to build, 
through private contractors, permanent hous- 
ing of whatever nature and in whatever local- 
ities it is considered necessary to meet the 
present shortage. The contracts will be sub- 
ject to renegotiation when the buildings are 
complete. 

All necessary materials may be allocated by 
the President’s representative in charge of 
this program, thus insuring an adequate sup- 
ply of materials for low-cost housing. After 
completion, and after the OPA has deter- 
mined the rent ceilings, the buildings will 
be sold to private management groups at a 
price which will give them a fair return on 
their investment 

In this connection, I would like to point 
out that the OPA, unless extended by the 
Congress, will cease to exist on June 30 of 
this year. I consider that the termination 
of OPA price and rent controls would be 
nothing short of a national calamity and 
the veteran, along with other low-income 
groups, would suffer most. But, if by any 
chance the few selfish groups who are seek- 
ing to end the OPA this June might be suc- 
cessful, I feel that the sale contracts on all 
housing units built and sold under the 
Rabin plan should be subject to renegotia- 
tion, if and when the private management 
groups increase the rents in any of these 
buildings. I feel this because the private 
Management groups would then be getting a 
much greater return on their money, and 
the Federal Government, which had assumed 
the initial risk in going ahead with the con- 
struction, is entitled to recover any loss it 
might have incurred . 

In short, this is the kind of simple plan 
which has made many people exclaim: “Why 
didn’t somebody think of this sooner?” 

This is the same method that the Gov- 
ernment used in war to build our great war 
plants and I am convinced that it is 
the only adequate solution for this emer- 
gency There are plenty of homeless veter- 
ans and civilians who will tell you, in all 
sincerity, that the war is not over for them 
until they have found a decent place in which 
to live. 

The new veteran wishes to solve the prob- 
lems of his Nation in cooperation with all 
of his fellow Americans. Only by working 
together can each community and the Nation 
as a whole solve our present housing short- 
age. 

It is my deep conviction that not only the 
veteran, but every American, is entitled to a 
decent home—a decent home in which to 


raise his family—the Americans of tomorrow. 
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Pearl Harbor Fiasco 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOHN B. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1946 


Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
ditorial from a widely read and highly 
regarded neighborhood newspaper serv- 
ing a part of the Eleventh Congressional 
District of Missouri, the South Side 
Journal, of Wednesday, December 19, 
1945: 

PEARL HARBOR FIASCO 

The so-called Pearl Harbor probe has de- 
generated into a farce comedy which is aito- 
gether unworthy of a great power like the 
United States which stands now in the role 
of unquestioned victor on land, on the sea, 
in the air throughout the Far East, through- 
out Europe, and wherever our military, naval, 
and air forces have met the enemy. 

As a matter of fact, the Pearl Harbor 
episode which precipitated the ultimate clash 
with Japan, has best been explained by the 
GI who said the other day that the Nips 
just pulled a fast one. It was sneak attack 
against which human precautions, however 
great, would undoubtedly have been futile. 

Efforts of investigators to narrow down 
“responsibility” for the Pearl Harbor tragedy, 
thus far have been singularly unsuccessful. 
To us they represent so much wasted time 
which might better be directed towards the 
solutions of many genuinely pressing prob- 
lems at home and one or two foreign prob- 
lems which cry for immediate, careful at- 
tention. 

Efforts to pin on the late Franklin D. 
Roosevelt the blame for our precipitation 
into the recent conflict, which seems not yet 
to be ended, are highly reprehensible. To 
some who are political minded, it might seem 
expedient to do this. But the consensus 
of American equity and justice finds such 
efforts abhorrent. Mr. Roosevelt never was 
among those who believed we should be in 
the position of being helpless when the in- 
evitable crisis came, and most of our readers 
will recall that he warned us far in advance 
of actual hostilities of the peril in which we 
stood. His Chicago speech, directed spe- 
cifically against the German Nazi regime, 
met with howls of anguish from those who 
now seek to charge him and his aides with 
criminal negiect leading to the conflict. 

The American businessmen who sold 
Japan scrap iron and airplanes, well-know- 
ing the uses to which these items could and 
probably would be put, should be in the dock. 
Upon them rests a large share of the blame 
for the recent conflict which has been so 
costly to us in men, material, and money. 
The same businessmen whose shipments of 
scrap iron were piled up on west coast docks 
on December 7, 1941, ready for shipment to 
Japan, knew they weren’t shipping this 
metal to be used for the manufacture of 
skillets and teakettles for resale in Amer- 
ica. They knew, or had every reason to 
know, that Japan had imperialistic designs, 
that hatred of the United States had been 
fostered among the Japanese over more than 
a generation, and that the Japs who were 
smart, but not quite smart enough, might 
be ready to strike in view of Hitler’s supposed 
successes and strength. 

The Pear] Harbor probe has disgusted even 
the men sent out from Washington to direct 
it. We feel the same way. There is no de- 


fense against treachery except eternal vigi- 
lance; such vigilance as is confined not to a 
few officials in Washington or in isolated 
spots; but vigilance which includes all the 
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people, and vigilance in which patriotism 
far transcends greed. 

Pearl Harbor is the price we paid for un- 
preparedness. We are unable to see that 
individual responsibility of military and 
naval leaders, individual responsibility of our 
leaders in Washington, has anything to do 
with the matter at this stage of the game. 
Wer have paid the price. We have won the 
victory. 

There are manifold problems in the United 
States much closer to the people than ascer- 
taining who, if anyone besides the Japanese 
themselves, may have been responsible for 
Pearl Harbor. There is the housing problem 
which at this moment is most acute. There 
is the problem of industrial relations which 
must have immediate and intelligent con- 
sideration. There is the problem of economic 
readjustment. All these cry out for exclu- 
sive attention. Let us demand that official 
Washington tackle those problems. After 
they have been solved, there will still be 
time to determine who among Americans was 
responsible for the Pearl Harbor tragedy, if 
we then think that is important. 

Let us, in heaven’s name, quit playing kid 
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games and get down to adult business. 





Mr. Farley’s Visit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 
IN THE nove co-satenemdenene 


Tuesday, January 22, 1946 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Binghamton (N. Y.) Sun of 
December 14, 1945: 


MR. FARLEY’S VISIT 


There is always a welcome in Binghamton 
for Big Jim Farley, a man who has the courage 
of his convictions. 

Mr. Farley’s mission is not political this 
time, at least on the surface. He is touring 
the State in the interests of the Alfred E. 
Smith memorial, a project which should have 
the wholehearted support of all admirers of 
the former East Side boy who became one 
of the most colorful figures in national life. 
No more fitting tribute to the memory of the 
former Governor could have been devised 
than a modern hospital building, fully 
equipped and dedicated to the care of the 
common people of New York, always so close 
to Al Smith’s heart. 

As one of New York State’s greatest Demo- 
cratic Governors, Mr. Smith was ever friendly 
and tolerant toward the people of the 
strongly Republican southern tier and a fre- 
quent visitor to Triple Cities, where he de- 
lighted in renewing many warm friendships. 
The people of this section, regardless of poli- 
tics, shared with the whole Nation a feeling 
of genuine admiration and affection for the 
lovable Al. And this should make Mr. 
Farley’s mission both pleasant and profitable. 

It is to be hoped, however, that the coura- 
geous Jim hasn’t lost interest {n politics. A 
Republican newspaper may be open to the 
suspicion that an expression of this kind is 
not entirely unselfish, since the former Post- 
master General did contribute something to 
Republican success in the last State election. 
We are unselfish, however, in a sincere de- 
sire to keep in public life men of Jim Farley’s 
stamina. There is a definite need for his 
type of leadership, his outspoken convictions 
and determination to stick to any course he 
deems to be right. 

Unquestionably Mr. Farley will be an im- 
portant factor in the 1946 campaign in this 








State and it would be shortsighted, as well as 
selfish, for any Republican to father the hope 
that differences of the past in the Democratic 
organization may be kept alive. Republi- 
cans expect to win the next State election 
on the merits of candidates and principles 
and, in these days of stress, a decision based 
upon anything else would be unfcriunate. 

It was Jim Farley who said as recently as 
last February that if issues are not discussed 
on their merits, but on personality; if any 
political group tries to stir up hatred, and 
of course thereby provokes hatred on the 
other side, or if resort is had to the tactics 
of abuse, it becomes extremely difficult for 
these groups ever to agree again. 

“Men tend to repay hatred with hatred,” 
he told a Lincoln Day gathering at that 
time, “or insult with insult, and if that 
process is allowed to go, it becomes impos- 
sible for them finally to cooperate in carrying 
out any course of action. And yet. in a 
democracy like our own, our entire national 
life is a vast cooperation scheme. To the 
technical politician, extremism is not only a 
crime, it is a blunder.” 

A reasonable statement from a reasonable 
individual. There should be little difficulty 
in reaching an understanding with anyone 
who holds this point of view. However, there 
are indications that Democratic leadership 
within the State still has some distance to 
go in arriving at such an understanding. 

that as it may, the Tier is glad to welcome 

r. Farley and to wish him every success in 
the worthy undertaking which is the prime 
reason for his visit at this time. 





Status Quo Demanded 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. STIGLER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1946 


Mr. STIGLER. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States Employment Service is an 
important cog in the machinery designed 
to assist in the readjustment of our re- 
turning veterans. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include the following edi- 
toria] from the Thursday, January 17, 
1946, issue of the Stars and Siripes. 
This editorial is included—not because 
it is the last word on this subject, nor 
because I subscribe to its contents in 
their entirety—but because it appeared 
in a service publication read by thou- 
sands of service men and women as well 
as veterans throughout the world: 


STATUS QUO DEMANDED 


As this comment is written, it seems evi- 
dent that the Congress will soon have before 
it for action another bili seeking to transfer 
back to State control the functions of the 
United States Employment Service The 
President’s veto of the so-called rescission 
bill which was intended to save the tax- 
payers a big slice of money previously appro- 
priated for war expenditures, but which had 
attached to it a rider to wipe out the USES 
in 100 days, leaves the whole question still 
up in the air. At present, proposed legis- 
lation would place the transfer date at June 
30, 1947. However, the certainty that a com- 
promise time will be arrived at gives rise to 
grave concern among organized veterans who 
have devoted much study to the question 
of job placement. 

It goes without argument that under nor- 
mal conditions the States should exercise at 
least some control over employment. Every- 
body but the confirmed bureaucrat will agree 








to that, and even the highest USES officials 
whose jobs depend upon Federal supervision 
are in accord with this ideal. The matter of 
States’ rights is concerned. Politics and pa- 
tronage are involved. A multitude of other 
considerations enter the picture. The veter- 
ans’ organizations not only will not quarrel 
with the proposition but will be for it whole- 
heartedly. The debate hinges only on tim- 
ing. What will be best for the applicant? 
And so far as veterans are concerned, the 
problem is, what will be best for the veter- 
an? If he was good enough to fight for his 
country, he is good enough now to have a job 
found for him. Unless those able to work are 
given gainful employment, this country of 
ours is in for a period of confusion and dis- 
content that will pale other troublous mo- 
ments in our history into insignificance. 

In a sense, the USES is another of those 
babies that were nurtured by the major vet- 
erans’ organizations. They did not conceive 
it, but they have given it their constant 
support. Through the years of its existence, 
it has performed a tremendous service. It 
has been a rock of refuge to the jobless and 
has put millions to work. The Veterans’ Em- 
ployment Service, one of its major branches 
has been officered by veterans who under- 
stand the men with whom they served and 
who know their shortcomings as well as their 
virtues. Having had to take much time and 
effort to sell veterans’ rights to the people at 
large, the foremost consideration must there- 
fore be the reaction on discharged servicemen 
of a transfer back to local jurisdiction of a 
benefit that could well mean bread and but- 
ter to men and women who have preserved 
their Government against its enemies, or a 
lack of the means of actual survival. 


The USES is a well-coordinated Nation- 
wide institution. Even though, for political 
reasons, it has been batted around from pil- 
lar to post every now and again, it has turned 
in a most creditable performance. In De- 
cember alone it responded to 1,800,000 calls 
for information about available work. Re- 
quests have jumped by 5,000,000 since last 
July, a rate of a million a month. Over 
600,000 of these appeals were from war vet- 
erans alone, as against 142,000 in July. A 
total of a million and three-quarters of vet- 
erans have registered in USES offices for jobs. 
The office has not called upon the Govern- 
ment for much in added appropriations 
either; its personnel has increased only by 4 
percent in spite of the emergency occasioned 
by hasty demobilization. Tho e are figures 
worth examining, and it might be well to ask 
ourselves what, in addition to turmoil, might 
happen should the Employment Service be 
back to the State level at times like 
these. 

Despite the fact that veterans differ very 
little in most respects from other classes of 
citizens, it is certain that their problems are 
quite dissimilar. Their treatment rates prior 
attention. They have given much more to 
their country than any others. The war just 
concluded has been a specialized one. It 
dealt in specialization. Service and attempts 
to reorient following service produce what we 
are wont .to call “itchy feet.” Having been 
in uniform for month upon month, subject to 
the will of others. they became, in a real 
sense, automatons. Nearly 900,000 World War 
II veterans are receiving compensation for 
Service-incurred disabilities; they must sub- 
mit themselves to radical readjustment. 
Hundreds of thousands of the 8,000,000 who 
have received discharges are back at school 
or are planning to continue their educations 
or take vocational training. Some are not 
yet ready for work. Others, unfortunately, 
cannot hope ever to compete openly at labor. 
Army pay was good, and allowances were gen- 
erous, so a large number married, took on 
added responsibilities and, having heard 
much about war wages, expect to be placed in 
Positions beyond their capabilities. While 
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compensation of $20 weekly under the GI bill 
of rights, an increase since last July of more 
than 410,000 at a cost exceeding $10,000,000 
each - days. 

These facts and figures are straws in the 
wind. Demobilization is only half com- 
pleted. Two million of those already out 
have not yet entered the labor market. They 
will very soon, and their numbers will be aug- 
mented by millions more as they come out of 
uniform. Having earned and having learned, 
they will want new jobs in keeping with their 
added earning power and in accord with their 
self-conceived ability to earn. When recon- 
version really gets under way, when the pres- 
ent epidemic of work stoppages is relieved and 
when America gets settled down to its vast 
and destined duty of rebuilding a war-torn 
world and feeding and clothing its destitute 
people, skillful and qualified counsel must be 
available. 

Treating with workers who want work, and 
especially with veterans who need jobs and 
who will demand the best they can get, re- 
quires patience and understanding. Experi- 
enced men and women under a single super- 
vision at levels from the national on down 
are ready to perform the exacting task ex- 
pected of them. However desirable might be 
the ultimate decentralization to State control 
of the USES, the time of such accomplish- 
ment is certainly not practical until the peak 
of the load of applicants has been passed, and 
that point has not yet been reached by a 
long shot. . 

Organized veterans have demonstrated 
their belief in decentralization of all Gov- 
ernment activities. They believe now that 
State control of employment is a desirable 
and logical objective, but that for purposes 
of standardization and effectiveness and for 
purposes of standardization and effectiveness 
and fcr maintenance of high standards, there 
should be some Federal supervision. But 
veterans are also convinced that no transfer 
can be successfully accomplished now when 
the labor situation, particularly as it re- 
lates to our servicemen and women, is so 
acute. Nor can it be done without grave 
danger of tearing down much that has been 
so well built by time and toil. 

The conclusion is inescapable. In keeping 
with our convictions that our veterans, as 
well as the whole people. be well served, the 
Employment Service should continue nation- 
ally until further events warrant a change. 
The interests of those who won the war de- 
mand the status quo. 





Hollyweod Writers Mobilization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NED R. HEALY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1946 


Mr. HEALY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to call the attention of the 
Members of the House to the outstand- 
ing contribution of the Hollywood Writ- 
ers Mobilization to the war which has 
now been successfully concluded. 

The Hollywood Writers Mobilization is 
a group of 3,500 motion-picture, radio, 
and newspaper writers, educators, and 
screen end radio directors and pro- 
ducers. It represents the world’s largest 
pool of talent connected with the mass 
agencies of communication. During the 
war and the reconversion period it has 
placed its resources of talent and expe- 
rience in the service of the Government, 
the war agencies, and the armed forces. 
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Since December 14, 1941, the Holly- 
wood Writers Mobilization has handled 
a wide variety of assignments at the re- 
quest of almost every type of war agency 
and of many Government departments. 
It has also cooperated in many com- 
munity activities relating directly or in- 
directly to the war emergency, and initi- 
ated a large number of educational proj- 
ects designed to aid workers in the mass 
communications industries meet the is- 
sues of war and peace. 

This mobilization of writing power has 
achieved the following record in contri- 
butions vo war activities: 


Documentary and short-subject films_ 210 
I DO i hehe dein cnn cunnce 1, 069 
Army and Navy camp sketches____.__. 810 


War-bond and blood-bank speeches_-_. 920 


War agency brochures___...__._.._-_. 2s 
Feature articles on war activities____- 125 
ae cnt et cits aecatanii titted 60 
eee Gee GRORI go. cmacinween 350 


This material has been turned out on 
a voluntary basis by screen, radio, news- 
paper and magazine writers, cartoonists, 
publicists and novelists working in close 
collaboration with university educators, 
scholars, and scientists. The close tie 
existing between the Hollywood Writers 
Mobilization and the University of Cali- 
fornia has brought together for the first 
time working writers, artists, directors, 
and producers and trained university 
scholars in a joint effort to understand 
more intelligently the techniques and re- 
sponsibilities of mass communication. 

Many of the film and radio contribu- 
tions to the war services have been di- 
rected and produced under the super- 
vision of the Mobilization with the help 
of research facilities and specialized 
knowledge brought to the projects by 
university scholars. 

Assignments for such material have 
come from the following war and Gov- 
ernment agencies: War Department, 
Navy Department, Treasury Depart- 
ment, Agriculture Department, State 
Department, Office of War Information. 
War Production Board, War Activities 
Committee, Office of Price Administra- 
tion, United Service Organizations. 
Women’s Auxiliary Ambulance Corps. 
all branches of armed services, United 
Nations Relief, American Red Cross, 
Hollywood Victory Committee. 

Through its close cooperation with the 
scholars and scientists of the University 
of California, the Hollywood Writers 
Mobilization has been able to serve more 
effectively the cause of the United States 
both in war and peace. Through re- 
search work, seminars, and conferences 
it has been able to provide essential 
background for writers performing many 
kinds of services requested by the United 
States Government and its agencies. 

Recently, in cooperation with the Uni- 
versity of California, the Mobilization 
has sponsored an important new publica- 
tion, the Hollywood Quarterly, published 
by the University of California Press. 
The purpose of this journal is to give 
mature and timely consideration to the 
problems of motion pictures, radio, and 
television. The magazine is 2 tangible 
recognition of the importance of these 
agencies of communication both in the 
field of entertainment and education. 
It gives intelligent consideration to the 
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inherent possibilities of these agencies 
as instruments of international] under- 
standing and world peace. 

The following editorial statement pub- 
lished in the first issue of this new peri- 
odical is worthy of the consideratior of 
every American: 

The war, with its complex demands for 
indoctrination, propaganda, and specialized 
training, emphasized the social function of 
film and radio. One of the first casualties 
of the conflict was the “pure entertainment” 
myth, which had served to camouflage the 
social irresponsibility and creative impotence 
of much of the material presented on the 
screen and over the air. 

The motion picture and the radio reflected 
the anxieties and hopes of the long crisis 
and reported the tumult and prayer that 
marked the day of victory. What part will 
the motion picture and the radio play in 
the consolidation of the victory, in the crea- 
tion of new patterns of world culture and 
understanding? 

The editors of the Hollywood Quarterly are 
not so incautious as to attempt an answer 
to this question. Rather, the purpose of 
the magazine will be to seek an answer in 
presenting the record of research and ex- 
ploration in motion pictures and radio in 
order to provide a basis for evaluation of 
economic, social, aesthetic, educational, and 
technological trends. The first issue of the 
Hollywood Quarterly is necessarily experi- 
mental; the scope of subject matter, and 
the stimulating but somewhat unsystematic 
diversity of style and viewpoint that charac- 
terizes the various articles suggest the dif- 
ficulty of selection and arrangement, and 
the lack of precedent even in limiting and 
defining the field of investigation. If a 
clearer understanding, not only of current 
techniques of the film and radio but also 
of the social, educational, and aesthetic 
functions, is arrived at, the editors will feel 
that the Quarterly has justified itself indeed. 





The Speech President Truman Did Not 
Make 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1946 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am offering for the Recorp an edi- 
torial prepared by Mr. Mason H. Dobson, 
editor of the Beloit (Wis.) Daily News, 
issue of January 8, 1946, in which he 
presumes a speech that President Tru- 
rman did not make. It is pointed out 
that hac this speech been made as sug- 
gested by Editor Dobson, I am sure that 
the Congressmen would have had a real 
response from the people. The response 
to the speech made by President Truman 
to Members of this body I am sure was 
extremely light. At least, it has been 
in my office. Mr. Dobson gives a much 
better speech than President Truman. 
Under permission granted to revise and 
extend my remarks, I am including the 
editorial or speeck in question: 

BY THE WAY 


(By Mason H. Dobson) 
(Ev1ror’s Note.—This is the fireside chat 
which President Truman did not make.) 


Fellow citizens, the President of the United 
States is going to talk to you a few minutes 


and what he’s going to say isn’t going to be 
politic, as you will see. He believes this is 
the time to be plain, not politic. 

This is not the time, your President be- 
lieves, to be worrying about a second term, 
or a third, or a fourth. It is time to think 
about a second term when we have sur- 
mounted the grave and dangerous prob- 
lems of the first. These problems—at this 
moment the greatest in the economic his- 
tory of your Nation—have not yet been sur- 
mounted. 

IT am convinced they never will be sur- 
mounted until we mend our ways. 

Since I have been President, and for many 
years before, Americans have been running 
down here to Washington to dump their 
problems upon the President and upon Con- 
gress. Once you folks used to settle your 
own problems, but lately you've quit trying. 
You seem to think it’s the President’s job, 
and Congress’, to make life easy and safe and 
secure for everybody. For instance: 

I have been asked to see that there ts a 
house for everybody who wants one. But 
neither the President nor Congress can chop 
a single tree, or saw a single log, or drive 
a single nail. Neither the President nor 
Congress has the power to make a single 
American chop a tree, or saw a log, or drive 
a nail. Men must do these things; and 
before they do them they must want to do 
them. You're silly to think the President 
or Congress can scive the housing shortage— 
but you can solve it, if you want to, my 
fellow citizens. It won't be solved any other 
way; and it will take work. 

A lot of you have asked me to appoint a 
housing expediter. But a housing expediter 
can’t chop the trees and saw the logs and 
drive nails. So I’m not going to appoint a 
housing expediter down here in Washington. 
That would do no good whatever. Instead 
I’m going to appoint some expediters who can 
do some good. I’m appointing every logger, 
every sawmill manager and employee, every 
contractor, every carpenter, plumber, brick- 
layer, stonemason, and every man and woman 
in America who has anything to do with 
producing materials and fixtures and fur- 
nishings for homes expediters to get the job 
done. 

There isn’t anybody but you can do it, any- 
way, and I'm asking you to do it now. I’m 
putting the problem strictly to you because 
it’s your problem and you are the only ones 
who can lick it. if you want to. It will take 
work, not more laws, to get it done. 

A lot of my fellow citizens have been hur- 
rying down here to demand that Government 
money—which is your money—be utilized to 
build houses. Yet right now your banks are 
filled with idle money which can be bor- 
rowed at exceptionally favorable rates of 
interest to build houses, if there was any- 
thing with which to build houses. While 
all this credit—the greatest savings assets in 
history—is unused, is it your idea we should 
spend your taxes to do the job? If this ts 
your idea, is it a good idea? Will you let me 
know what you think? 

You have saved a lot of money, my fellow 
citizens, during the war. You have it in 
cash and war bonds and life insurance and 
many other things. So I suggest you ought 
to be doing some worrying about inflation. 
I’m sure you know that scarcity of consumer 
foods is the greatest incentive to inflation. 
What are you doing to produce? You'd 
better begin thinking about that if you want 
your bonds to maintain their present values. 
You can make them worth 100 cents on the 
dollar, or a dime—take your choice. Neither 
Congress nor your President can take the 
responsibility for that decision from you, 
even if they wanted to. 

If there is going to be a run-away race 
between wages and prices, we're going to 
have a hell of a time. Are you doing any 
thinking about that, my countrymen? How 
about price controls? Remember what hap- 
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pened when we took them off citrus fruits? 
Want that to happen with everything? it 
wasn‘t the President or Congress that boosted 
citrus prices? Remember? 

Looking at it from the White House it 
seems that a lot of you folks want every- 
body’s prices controlled but your own. You 
acted that way when you patronized the 
black markets in gasoline and tires and cheese 
and butter and a lot of other stuff You 
wanted all the breaks, didn’t you? And to 
hell with everybody else. Well, you've got 
to get over that—-or take the consequences, 
which won't be nice. 

Fact of the matter is—this ts straight from 
the East Room-—too many of you folks are 
thinking too much about your personal in- 
terests and not enough about your country’s 
interests. So we can easily be headed for a 
general break-down in production—which 
means inflation. We can be headed for 
chaotic crippling of communications and 
transport. You can have it that way if you 
want it; you can do as you please; you will 
anyway. But I’m warning you. 

As your President I have to warn you that 
chaos creates Hitlers and Mussolinis and all 
the other tyrants who have ended the chaos, 
but destroyed liberty at the same time. I am 
asking you to choose between the ordered 
self-discipline of a free people who do the 
things necessary to preserve their liberties, 
and the regimented tyranny of a dictator. 
Have it your own way. No one but you can 
decide. 

There is more I could say, but I guess you 
know what I mean. So I'll close, but in clos- 
ing let me say: 

Don’t any of you go worrying about my 
second term. I’m not. Because if we all keep 
headed the way we're headed now you 
couldn’t give me a second term if you made 
it unanimous. If every man Jack of us, big 
and little and all together, don’t mend our 
ways anybody can be your next President and 
welcome to it. I'll feel sorry for him. 


(Ep1ror’s Note.—The reason Mr. Truman 
didn’t make this fireside chat is because a lot 
of people, including Mr. Hannegan and the 
Democratic National Committee, wouldn't 
like it.) 





Disposition of Surplus Government 
Materials to War Veterans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1946 


Mr.GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I in- 
clude the following letter and resolution: 

THE AMFRICAN LEGION, 
HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT 
- or FENNSYLVANIA, 
Brookville, Pa., January 14, 1946. 
Hon. L. H. Gavin, 

Member of Congress, Nineteenth Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Drar Mr. Gavin: As adjutant of the twen- 
ty-seventh district, American Legion, De- 
partment of Pennsylvania, comprising the 
counties of Clarion, Jefferson, Armstrong. 
and Indiana, I am instructed to forward to 
you the enclosed copy of a resolution passed 
by the John Jacob Fisher Post, No 62, of the 
American Legion, Punxsutawney, Pa., relative 
to disposition of surplus Government mate- 
rial to war veterans, which resolution was 
unanimously adopted by the Jefferson Coun- 
ty Council of the American Legion on Janu- 
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ary 10, 1946, and was on January 6, 1946, 
unanimously adopted and approved at @ 
regular meeting of the twenty-seventh dis- 
trict of the American Legion held in Indiana, 
Pa. 

The action of the twenty-seventh district 
in adopting this resolution and directing that 
, copy thereof be placed in the hands of our 
representatives in the House and Senate, rep- 
resents the desires on the matters contained 
in the resolution of approximately 5,000 ac- 
tively enrolled members of the American 
Legion in the four counties comprising said 
district. 

Your prompt efforts in obtaining the neces- 
sary action demanded by the resolution will 
be appreciated. 

Respectfully yours, 
WriuraM A. SYKEs, 
Adjutant, Twenty-seventh District, 
Brookville, Pa. 


Whereas the Congress of the United States 
by law has made available certain surplus 
materials now owned and controlled by va- 
rious Government agencies; and 

Whereas the law provides that_veterans 
shall be given preference in purchasing sur- 
plus materials; and 

Whereas the various Government agencies, 
due to inefficient help, lack of clarification of 
certain regulations, or by direct refusal to 
comply with the provisions of the law, have 
repeatedly withheld these materials from 
veterans desiring to purchase them; and 

Whereas specific cases have been cited of 
direct refusals on the part of those in au- 
thority to dispose of certain surplus mate- 
rials to veterans, at the same time disposing 
of these same materials to larger financial 
groups; and 

Whereas returning veterans have been 
handicapped in establishing business due to 
lack of ability to secure these materials: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the John Jacob Fisher Post 
No. 62, the American Legion, That the proper 
authorities be asked to investigate through 
proper channels the reason for refusal on the 
part of the various Government agencies to 
turn over these materials to returning vet- 
erans; and be it further 

Resolved, That an effort be made to secure 
legislation giving priority and preference to 
veterans in the purchase of these materials 
regardless of the amount involved. 

The above resolution was unanimously 
adopted by the John Jacob Fisher Post, No. 
62, the American Legion, at its regular meet- 


ing on January 4, 1946. ° 
Attest: 
J. R. Dopson, 
Commander. 
Horace A. Brown, 
Adjutant. 


The attached resolution was unanimously 
adopted at a regular meeting of the Jefferson 
County Council, the American Legion, on 
January 10, 1946, at Reynoldsville, Pa., when 
& majority of the members of the Jefferson 
County Council were present. 

Attest: 

JOSEPH PaLacco, 
Commander. 
JaMeEs A. YUENGERT, 
Adjutant. 


—_—— 


The attached resolution was unanimously 
adopted at a regular meeting of the twenty- 
seventh district, the American Legion, on 
January 6, 1946, in Indiana, Pa., when a ma- 
jority of the posts of the twenty-seventh 
district were represented. 

Attest: 

JACKSON R. Dopson, 
Commander. 
WriuraM A. SYKEs. 
Adjutant. 
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Judge Elbert Gary and Benjamin Fairless 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1946 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, in ad- 
dressing the House yesterday afternoon, 
among other things, I called the Mem- 
bers’ attention to the fact that Judge 
Elbert Gary, former chairman of the 
board for United States Steel, was 100 
percent wrong 25 years ago when he said, 
“Steel could not be profitably produced 
unless labor work 12 hours per day and 
7 days per week.” 

I also said that Benjamin Fairless, to- 
day’s president of United States Steel, 
was 100 percent wrong when he said 
United States Steel would endure great 
financial harm if it complied with 
President Truman’s 18'4-cents-per-hour 
compromise, which is a 342-cent increase 
over the corporation’s offer. 

The editorial in the Washington 
Times-Herald this morning confirms my 
statement. The editorial is captioned 
“Fairless made a mistake.” One para- 
graph in this editorial sets out the fol- 
lowing opinion of the Times-Herald: 

In our opinion, Mr. Fairless did not exhibit 
a high type of industrial statesmanship in 
turning down the President’s suggestions and 
letting the steel strike start. Why he did it, 
we don’t know—whether on his own initia- 
tive on orders from big United States Steel 
stockholders. But he needn’t have done it. 


The last paragraph of this editorial 
contains the following: 


What effect Fairless’ mistake will have on 
Pairless himself we can’t predict. We think, 
though, that in the end he will have to back 
down somehow from the uncompromising 
Position he has taken, and that he may have 
to resign as president of Big steel. We do 
not think majority public opinion will back 
him up in this case. Majority public opinion 
is sometimes decisive in big strikes; and you 
can’t buck the President of the United States, 
@ powerful Nation-wide union, and majority 
public opinion all put together. 








Reports From European Labor—II 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, the reports 
of present postwar conditions in the 
various European countries given to the 
International Labor Conference by rep- 
resentatives of the countries themselves 
are of special value to American lerc’sla- 
tors and interested citizens in disclosinz 
the tragic problems which our allies and 
friends must solve in order to feed, clothe, 
house, and provide employment for their 
populations. 

These statements by the Netherlands’ 
workers’ delegate, the Belgian Govern- 
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ment delegate, the Polish Government 
delegate, the Greek Government dele- 
gate, and a summation by the Secretary- 
General of the Conference show to what 
an extent the loss of manpower and of 
equipment hinders reconstruction and 
how, without speedy aid from less-dis- 
tressed areas, this situation may lead to 
widespread despair: 


Mr. Kupers (workers’ delegate, Nether- 
lands). Before dealing with the Director's 
report, I should like to take the opportunity 
of expressing my profound gratitude to the 
Allied armies which liberated our country 
and our people from the yoke of the German 
oppressor under which they have suffered 
for five long years. The people of Holland are 
also deeply indebted to all those countries— 
almost too numerous to mention—which 
have done so much to help to alleviate their 
material needs. It is due to this help that 
thousands of men, women and children who 
were threatened with death from starvation 
and privation have been saved. 

As requested by the Acting Director in the 
plenary sitting of the Conference of October 
22, I shall try to give a summary of the most 
important events since the beginning of the 
occupation of my country. 

Of the 2,000,000 dwellings in Holland, about 
85,000 have been completely destroyed, more 
than 35,000 have been heavily damaged, and 
273,000 have suffered minor damage: some 
8,000 farms have been razed to the ground. 
Of the large shipbuilding yards in our coun- 
try, only a single one has remained intact; 
all the others have been either destroyed or 
very considerably damaged. The same ap- 
plies to the port installations in Rotterdam 
and Amsterdam. In hundreds of factories, 
plant and machinery have either been de- 
stroyed or transported to Germany. The 
livestock of our country has decreased by 
40 to 50 percent and the stocks of poultry by 
90 percent. One hundred and ninety-five 
thousand hectares of the most fertile soil 
have been inundated by the Germans, a 
large part with salt water, which means 
that it will take many years before this 
soil can again yield its normal production 
The damage done to our railway system is 
so great that it puts us back to the position 
we were in 75 years ago. The potato crop 
is more than 1,500,000 tons smaller than be- 
fore the war, due to lack of fertilizers, and 
the wheat crop is 300,000 tons less. Further, 
some millions of bicycles and hundreds of 
thousands of radio sets have been confiscated 
by the German oppressors. 

These are only a few figures, but they by 
no means give a complete picture. Far 
worse has been the fate of hundreds of thou- 
sands of our countrymen, thousands of whom 
have suffered in the prisons and concentra- 
tion camps, or have been shot. More than 
370,000 workers were deported to Germany, 
and forced to work fcr the enemy. 

Most of all our countrymen of Jewish 
origin have suffered, and out of 120,000 of 
these, 95,000 were murdered in Germany and 
in Poland. The number of people suffering 
from hunger oedema in Amsterdam was, at 
the end of May of this year, 25,000 or 30,000 
and many of these died. 

Holland has been plundered and looted 
but we are determined to rebuild it. For 
this purpose, however, we urgently need the 
assistance o* those members of the United 
Nations which are in a position to help us. 
Thanks to the assistance rendered by a num- 
ber of friendly nations, the food situation 
has somewhat improved. We are, however, 
still suffering from an appalling lack of raw 
materials such as iron, cotton, wood—to 
mention only a few—which will enable us to 
set our industries in working order again 
and to combat the increasing unemployment. 

No figures as regards the present extent of 
unemployment can be given, because the 
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registers of the employment exchanges in 
many cities have been destroyed by the 
Dutch resistance movement, and because a 
large proportion of the staff of these insti- 
tutions has had to be dismissed, owing to 
their collaboration with the enemy. It is 
no exaggeration, however, to say that there 
are at least half a million unemployed. 
Even the clearing up 2.f devastated areas and 
the opening up of public works to alleviate 
this great unemployment is being hampered 
on account of the lack of the necessary 
tools, such as picks, shovels, wheelbarrows, 
trucks, etc. An additional difficulty is the 
lack of sufficient housing in those parts of 
the country which have been the hardest 
hit by the war. 

The statements made on page 41 of the 
Director’s report I can fully substantiate. 
Full employment continues to be a primary 
objective of the peoples of the United 
Nations, but the most essential thing is that 
those countries which have been hardest hit 
should obtain the necessary raw materials 
to enable them to set production in motion 
once again. Give us the tools and we will 
finish the job. 

The trade-union movement has also suf- 
fered severely under the terror of the in- 
vader. During the first months after the 
surrender of Holland the behavior of the 
Germans was fairly correct, but this attitude 
changed very quickiy after the military gov- 
ernment was replaced by a civil government 
under the leadership of the Austrian Seiss- 
Inquart. Every effort was made to imbue 
the Dutch people, little by little, with na- 
tional socialist principles. In July 1940 the 
executive of the Dutch Federation of Trade 
Unions was dismissed and replaced by Dutch 
Nazis. The Roman Catholic trade-union 
movement and the Protestant Federation 
were placed under the supervision of Ger- 
man commissars. In July 1941 the executive 
of these federations decided to liquidate 
their organizations. 

Nine months later practically all the execu- 
tive members of unions affiliated to the 
Dutch Federation of Trade Unions resigned, 
because they too refused to obey the Ger- 
mans, and hundreds of thousands of mem- 
bers left their unions. The Nationalist 
Socialist Labor Front, which was founded 
on May 1, 1942, never ventured to publish 
its membership figures. (No. 22, pp. 134, 135.) 

Mr. Trociter (Government delegate, Bel- 
gium). In view of the sufferings of the oc- 
cupied and oppressed countries, the Acting 
Director suggested that we should give an 
account of the situation in those countries. 
We agree that these facts should be known, 
so that they may contribute to the extermi- 
nation of any idea of fascism and dictator- 
ship. The facts which I shall give are far 
from representing all the damage we have 
suffered, but they correspond to what can be 
estimated. 

The real assets destroyed in Belgium, in 
belgian francs of 1938, are as follows: Public 
services, 1.538,000,000; houses, 464,527 de- 
stroyed, value 15,150,000,000; farms, 30,800 
destroyed, material loss 4,551,000,000; indus- 
trial and commercial buildings, 16,786 de- 
stroyed, value 22,650,000,000; ships and ports, 
2,989.000,000; railways and transport, 12,257,- 
000,000; roads (one-third of the bridges de- 
stroyed), 1,182,000,000. To this list can be 
added: Movable property, 3,874,000,000; sci- 
entific property. 914,000,000; cultural prop- 
erty, 10,329,000,000; values and shares, 549,- 
000,000. The movable and immovable prop- 
erty damaged comes, therefore, to a total of 
65,700,000,000, or about 2,300,000,000 in dol- 
lars. 

But, alas, the damage sustained by Bel- 
gium is not limited to that. Two hundred 
and thirty thousand Belgian workers were 
deported to Germany for forced labor; 18,000 
of these died after being deported. In addi- 
tion, 30,000 Belgians were deported to France, 
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so that the figure of deportees has risen to 
260,000, or one-sixth of the working popula- 
tion. 

It is to the honor of Belgium that the num- 
ber of political prisoners was 70,000, inciud- 
ing 20,000 Jews, or 1 in 120 of the total popu- 
lation, 1 in 170 if the Jews are not included. 
Of these, 32,000 will never come back. The 
number of military victims of the war is 9,000. 
During the first year of occupation there were 
200,600 Belgian prisoners of war, and 65,000 
remained prisoners for the rest of the war. 

The state of health of the Belgian people 
has suffered during the war, especially from 
bad feeding. An inquiry made among the 
working classes of Brussels by the ministry 
of public health indicates that one-fifth only 
could show all their members in good health. 
There is no relation between the income of 
families and health. About a third have had 
o1e or more of their members affected by 
tuberculosis. Of young people in 1941, an 
inquiry shows that 33 percent suffered from 
underfeeding. Rationing allowed only 1,100 
to 1,300 calories, whereas a growing child 
needed 1,800 to 2,000. In 1942, of about 
14.000 children examined, 20 percent were 
weakly; 8.2 percent suffered from rickets, 
tuberculosis and other pulmonary diseases, 
3.8 percent from other illnesses. 

This makes a percentage of weakly and 
sick of 32 percent. Among young people in 
employment, nearly 50 percent were under 
weight. In 1938 there were 8,327 children 
under 14 suffering from tuberculosis. In 
1943 the figure had almost trebled. This 
really disastrous situation makes us anxious 
for the future, for these young people are 
now between 20 and 23 years of age. 

The spoliation of Belgium by an insidious 
financial policy has had serious effects for, 
apart from damage, destruction, and removal 
of goods, and the death or weakness of many 
people, there has been a complex system of 
spoliation, resulting in the removal of Bel- 
gian property and causing inflation of cur- 
rency and unbacked credit. As the cost of 
occupation, the Germans levied 100,000,000 
francs a month during the first 14 months, 
and then one and a half million francs, 
whereas the largest sums estimated by ex- 
perts in accordance with the law of the 
nations would have been 60,000,000 francs 
a month. 

Besides this, we had to pay six and one- 
quarter millions in various other ways. The 
Germans also deprived us of 4,223 milliards 
in the form of German currency left in Bel- 
gium at the time of liberation. Then the 
Germans took from Belgium, by means of a 
clearing system, for which we paid, 62,665,- 
000,000 francs worth of services and property 
of various sorts. It is calculated that the 
various payments required by the occupy- 
ing authorities amount in all to 67,500,000,- 
000 Belgian francs at 1938 values, or %2,274,- 
000,000. Added to the material damage, this 
represents more than $4,850,000,000, an enor- 
mous figure for a little country. This does 
not include the allowances which we have 
thought it necessary to pay to the widows, 
the orphans, and the victims of all sorts. 
My Department has over 19,000 claims of 
various kinds, mostly for occupational acci- 
dents during work in Germany. 

As regards young workers, Belgium was in 
a particularly difficult situation when it was 
liberated. The enemy took our young per- 
sons and attempted to force them into the 
service of its war economy. The great ma- 
jority of young men and girls refused to obey 
the enemy decrees concerning forced labor, 
and fied to the woods or entered the re- 
sistance movement. This caused a worsening 
of the moral and health situation of young 
persons, already affected by underfeeding 
and all sorts of other troubles. Since 
liberation we have been trying to incorpo- 
rate them in the collective effort of the na- 
tion for a rapid return to normal life. 





We have also attempted to protect the 
health of young workers more efficiently, ang 
to undertake the vocational retraining of 
disabled persons. The Ministry of Labor has 
endeavored to secure the direct participation 
of young workers in its work by consulting 
them on the measures to be taken. An ad. 
visory committee for young persons in em- 
ployment has been established, including 
representatives of the four great democratic 
organizations of young persons. (No. 24 
PP. 145, 146.) 

Mr. SranczyK (Government delegate, Po- 
land). In studying the Director’s report we 
confirm once more the greatness and value 
of the work done by the United Nations 
members of the International Labor Organi- 
zation in order to secure to the working clas- 
ses of the world better conditions of life. 
In thanking the Director and his staff for 
the performance of this responsible work, 
most of which has been carried out under 
war conditions, I would like to emphasize 
that if the International Labor Organiza- 
tion has survived the waft tempest without 
interruption, it has been due to the vitality 
of the ideals which are the basis of its ex- 
istence and of our common aspirations, and 
also because of the efforts made by the Di- 
rector and his collaborators connected with 
the realization of the tasks of our Organi- 
zation. 

Divided by violence into three parts by 
the reactionary powers of Czarist Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria, and after 100 years of 
servitude and exploitation, the Polish Netion 
recovered its independence after World War 
I. Alas, that war, conducted on Polish soil, 
ruined our country economically and im- 
poverished the population. After regaining 
its independence, the Polish Nation began 
at once to reestablish itself. Twenty years 
only passed and Poland again became the 
battlefield of a second war, infinitely more 
terrible in its consequences for the Polish 
people. After the First Great War we not 
only had to rebuild our ruined economic life, 
to make productive again our arable soil made 
barren by the war, to reconstruct our burnt- 
down towns and villages, but we also wished 
to secure for our working masses as good con- 
ditions of existence as were possible in these 
unfavorable circumstances. Therefore, in the 
first years of our independence we did all 
that we could to guarantee to the Polish 
working people social legislation which could 
protect them from exploitation and make 
them safe. 

In these first years we instituted maximum 
working hours for all employed in industry, 
trede, and transport. Under the law, work- 
ers and employees were paid overtime; for 
the first 2 hours exceeding 8 hours a day, 
time and a half, and for any further over- 
time and for work on Sundays and holidays, 
double time. Legislation was passed so that 
workers and employees should have holidays 
with pay; 8 days after 1 year of employ- 
ment and 15 days after 3 years. We intro- 
duced the law concerning the protection of 
children and young people and of women's 
work. This law prohibits the employment of 
women and young people in work especial’y 
harmful to health, in night work and in 
mines. Decrees were issued concerning in- 
dustrial health and safety, industrial hygiene, 
inspection of labor, labor courts of justice, 
employment exchanges, collective agreements, 
labor disputes, arbitration, and conciliation 
on the protection of agricultural worker’, 
home workers, housekeepers, and domestic 
servants. 

All these decrees created a charter of rights 
protecting the Polish workers against arbi- 
trariness and exploitation by employers. 
And the laws which secured to all persons 
gainfully employed free medical care, cash 
allowances in case of disease and in case of 
continuous inability to work due to old age, 
industrial accident or invalidity, retirement 
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preserved 
workers from misery during times of unem- 
ployment or during inability to work. (No. 
24, pp. 149, 150.) 

Mr. ARGYROPOULOS (interpretation) (Gov- 


and invalidity pensions, 


ernment delegate, Greece). Figures show 
that the three occupations which Greece suf- 
fered—the Italian, the German, and the Bul- 
garian—have created enormous havoc. Here 
are some figures. Out of 6,500 towns and 
villages in Greece, 1,339 have been destroyed; 
879 of these wholly wiped out, and 1,200,000 
people are homeless. From 1941 to 1942 there 
were seven times more deaths than in nor- 
mal times. Among 7,500,000 inhabitants 
there are 400,000 cases of tuberculosis, and 
one-third of our population are suffering 
from malaria. As regards transport, we have 
lost 70 to 90 or 100 percent of our railways, 
shipping, and aircraft. Our power stations 
have been destroyed. The production of 
the only two products which can bring us 
foreign currency, currants and tobacco, has 


been reduced by 50 to 85 percent. (No. 29, 
p. 180.) 
Mr. Tot (interpretation) (Government 


delegate, Hungary). I do not want to give you 
an unduly highly colored picture of the dis- 
astrous situation of my country, but I must 
give you a few details to indicate the extent 
of our economic distress. In the first place, 
the industry, which was one of the main 
sources of our national income, has lost half 
of its producing power. A large number of 
factories were either destroyed or had their 
equipment carried away by the Germans. 
Some 40,000 trucks loaded with machinery, 
industrial products, and raw materials were 
taken away from our country and are now in 
Germany, Austria, or Czechoslovakia. As to 
our means of transport, we have left only 10 
percent of the locomotives and 25 percent of 
the other rolling stock which we had before 
the war 

In Budapest 5,500 houses were completely 
destroyed and over 30,000 were seriously dam- 
aged. In agriculture the situation is even 
worse. This year’s harvest produced only 
8,000,000 quintals of wheat, whereas the 
amount necessary for us is 20,000,000 quitals. 
Seventy-five percent of our livestock has dis- 
appeared. In view of these facts it is not 
surprising that the country is suffering from 
a tremendous shortage of food and essential 
products. This has caused a great rise in 
prices, which is likely to give rise to social 
disturbances. 

As a result our currency is losing all its 
value and its purchasing power is falling 
steadily. A fortnight ago a kilogram of flour 
cost 1,000 pengoes and a box of matches 100. 
Before the war the American dollar was worth 
5.25 pengoes. The official rate of exchange 
today is 8,250 pengoes to the dollar, and on 
the black market its value has reached a fig- 
ure which I should be ashamed to admit. 
Thus we are in the middle of a period of in- 
flation. Forty-two thousand million pengoes 
in the form of notes had been issued at the 
end of September, and it is said that a fur- 
ther milllar is issued every day. 

The prospects for the winter are gloomy, 
particularly as regards heating and food. 
Our economic recovery is entirely dependent 
upon assistance from abroad, but in addition 
to systematic measures for reconstruction we 
need emergenc, assistance. In this connec- 
tion I should like to appeal to the representa- 
tives of UNRRA, who are here today, to 
consider the possibility of some immediate 
action to reduce the suffering of a large sec- 
: n ph. population of Hungary. (No. 29, 
age 182.) 

The SrecreTary-Grnerat. 1 should like to 
ink all those speakers from European coun- 
es who responded to my invitation to give 
© Conference an account of the conditions 
‘cir countries and the problems by which 
are faced. It is of interest to note that 
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while they were speaking here a debate on the 
same subject was taking place in the House of 
Commons in England, and the eloquent 
speech of Mr. Ernest Bevin, the British Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, on that occa- 
sion indicates how fully the British Govern- 
ment is alive to the gravity of the situation. 

I believe the speeches delivered here will 
help to bring the problem into a still sharper 
focus. Séen as it has been put before us, 
country by country, rather than in a series of 
generalizations, 1t makes an infinitely deeper 
human appeal to which I am sure the general 
conscience of the world will respond. It is my 
intention to bring together these speeches in 
some suitable way so that they may be avail- 
able for detailed study. Certainly, the pic- 
ture they reveal is somber. But hard though 
it may be, nowhere do we find it tinged with 
the blackness of despair. 

As Mr. Godart so movingly said, “The spirit 
of resistance against oppression has kept its 
full ardor and its readiness to accept all nec- 
essary sacrifices, aud -o against the hard pic- 
ture I have painted must be set our energetic 
confidence in our destiny, our will to recov- 
ery, our faith in international cooperation.” 

It goes without saying that in concentrat- 
ing attention on Europe’s problems, the prob- 
lems of other regions in the world must not 
be forgotten. They, too, call for understand- 
ing and action. There can also be no ques- 
tion of priority, of leaving them aside until 
Europe’s problems have been solved. In a 
world which is one, the solution of the prob- 
lems of one region is dependent on the solu- 
tion of the problems in the others. 

The oneness of the world makes all of equal 
importance and urgency. 





Good Advice From Jim Farley 
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HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1946 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Watertown (N. Y.) 
Times of December 13, 1945: 


GOOD ADVICE FROM JIM FARLEY 


Just before leaving New York City for an 
up-State tour, James A. Farley gave some good 
advice to Tammany Hall. He said that the 
Democratic city ticket had been elected by an 
overwhelming majority but that it would be 
turned over 4 years hence by just as over- 
whelming a vote if it failed in its duty to 
provide good, efficient, and honest govern- 
ment. 

In other words, Mr. Farley said, “It is 
up to Tammany Hall.” The people have 
given it the responsibility and on the man- 
ner in which it carries out this responsibility 
will depend its chances in the next election. 
If it fails, Farley said, “It will be cast out 
into exterior darkness, as it has been in the 
past. and fittingly so.” 

No one can say that Jim Farley is not a 
practical politician but because he is prac- 
tical he knows what others less skilled in 
the art of politics do not know. That is that 
good government is the best politics, La- 
Guardia was elected three times as mayor 
of New York over Tammany opposition be- 
cause he gave the people good government. 
He proved that the Tammany majority is not 
a firm one. After 12 years, the Democrats 
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As Farley 


return to control the city hall. 
expresses it, they are on trial. 

For one credited which seeking the Demo- 
cratic nomination for governor next year, Mr. 
Farley's speech was a courageous one and yet 
it is entirely in keeping with his character. 
Tammany will do well to heed the advice of 
one who speaks from the experience of years 
in national, State, and municipal politics. 





Amendment of Labor Laws 
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OFr 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1946 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, there is constantly coming 
.to my office resolutions and expressions 
of the people of my State, urging that 
some action be taken by this Congress 
to level off the difficulties that prevail in 
the country between those who employ 
and those who work. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following resolution which 
came to me from the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Devils Lake, N. Dak.: 


Whereas after 4 years of the most horrible 
conflict in history we have emerged victorious 
only to be threatened by the paralysis of 
business and industry throughout the Na- 
tion, caused by the uncontrolled ambitions 
and demands of certain unions; and 

Whereas almost from its inception busi- 
ness has been subject to Government regu- 
lation and held accountable for its acts on 
every score; and 

Whereas unless Congress places appro- 
priate controls on unions, the very founda- 
tion of the structure of American business 
will be destroyed by the proposal of the 
unions to seize the books of business through 
the innocent-sounding Government fact- 
finding panels, virtually permitting them to 
dictate the specifications for production, 
sales, and administration of business, and 
thus rupture the American pattern of free 
enterprise that has developed the highest 
standard of living and wages on earth today: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors of 
the Devils Lake Chamber of Commerce in 

“meeting on January 15, 1946, does urgently 
recommend to the delegation from North 
Dakota in the Congress of the United States 
that the members of such delegation exert 
all possible effort to the enactment of legis- 
lation to: 

1. Adjust basic labor laws to recognize in- 
dustry as well as labor. 

2. Prohibit union contracts in restraint of 
trade. 

3. Establish effective penalties and pre- 
ventive measures to avoid breaking of con- 
tracts by labor 

4. Require the same degree of legal re- 
sponsibility of labor unions as from industry. 

5. Make closed-shop contracts illegal. 

6 Make legislative corrections of Supreme 
Court ruling permitting interference with 


traffic on highways. 

7. Prohibit union contributions to politi- 
cal campaigns on the same basis as 
corporations. 

Devits LAKE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
LYLE HARRINGTON, President 
DONALD J. DONAHUE, Secret¢ 
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Address by Hon. Thomas J. Lane, of 
Massachusetts, Concerning Victory 
Clothing Collection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON: THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1946 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
wish to include herein an address which 
I delivered over radio station WLAW, 
Lawrence, Mass., recently, on the vic- 
tory clothing collection for overseas 
relief: 


This is a white Christmas and a peaceful 
Christmas, the first one we have enjoyed 
since 1940. The scourge of war is over and 
a heavy burden has been lifted from our 
hearts. 
past and the windows of stores and homes 
are filled with friendly light and not with 
the darkness of fear. For tens of millions 
of our people, the waiting and the dreading 
is gone and now we look forward with hope 
an‘ confidence to living. Half of our boys in 
service are back in civilian life to enjoy the 
first Yuletide at home in several years. The 
ports of Boston, New York, San Francisco, 
and Los Angeles are filled with transports, 
daily bringing back thousands of our gallant 
men and women fron the far corners of the 
earth. The railroads are taxed to capacity 
and more, shuttling back and forth all over 
the country, bringing our loved ones from 
the ports of disembarkation to the warmth 
and affection and magic of home. This 
Christmas, peace is more than a word. It is 
joyous relief, welling up from the hearts of 
all. 

The people, freed from anxiety and sacri- 
fice, have gone out on a shopping spree that 
has broken all records. It is because we 
want to share this Christmas in happiness, 
knowing that our men have left the fighting 
and the dying behind them. We celebrate 
a peace-crowning victory. 

We are thankful for these blessings which 
are ours. We should ove doubly thankful for 
that which we have been spared. The war 
did not ravage our women and our children, 
it did not lay waste our homes and our fac- 


tories. The war did not touch us with 
hunger, disease, and exposure to the 
elements. 


Let us remember that it has left this 


curse upon hundreds of millions of our fel-~ 


low human beings. The war is over, but for 
many of them, the humble people all over 
the earth, the suffering has just begun. 
Grim winter has come to them through the 
broken windows and shell-torn walls and 
bomb-gutted roofs of places they once called 
home. There is not enough fuel, not enough 
clothing, not enough food for them to sur- 
vive. Sick, starving, shivering people can- 
not work, they cannot start the long road 
back to reconstruction. Without help, they 
ean only suffer and die. 

This is the Christmas facing most of Eu- 
rope and Asia. It is not a pretty picture, 
but it must be faced. The tragic misery 
of it we can understand only in a small 
measure because we are not in that situa- 
tion. Yet, we must try to understand it 
and do something about it, for it is our 
responsibility. In this one world, these are 
our brothers. They were our allies, France, 
Poland, Italy, Greece, China and the Philip- 
pines; these will suffer most. 

While we in America are happy and pros- 
perous in the peace so recently won, let us 


The night of wintry black-out are. 


never forget that this peace is uncertain 
while hundreds of millions of others suffer. 
To insure the peace, we’ve got to help them. 
There is no other way. 

Six years and more of war—China had been 
fighting the invader since 1931—have left a 
terrible toll. What was built up through 
generations of labor, has been destroyed and 
the people have been reduced to a primitive 
level of existence. Last week, in the city of 
Shanghai, 70 bodies were picked up from the 
streets, victims of hunger and exposure. 

In Europe, which felt the full fury of war, 
the destruction has been appalling. The 
people beg for food and clothes. Tens of 
thousands of babies will certainly die this 
winter when they might have—when they 
could be saved. 

Take Normandy, which is a food-pro- 
ducing area. There frre no pots or stoves. 
Trucks and cars have no fuel or tires. There 
are no shoes or blankets. Hundreds of 
thousands of people have no change of under- 
clothing. In one city, cut of 18,000 houses, 
11,000 by actual count, have been destroyed. 
In the Calvados Department, corresponding 
to one of our States, 450 out of 765 villages 
were ruined. In one village there is not a 
single house left. Paris is hungrier than at 
any time since the siege of i870. France 
may soon have nearly half of her industrial 
labor force on the dole. Shipping space is 
not available to bring in the raw materials 
without which men cannot work to manu- 
facture the garments they urgently need. 

Yet France is faring better than Belgium. 
The great textile factories of this country 
are locked up. They can’t produce without 
cotton and wool. They have no money to 
buy from us. And Europe needs clothing 
even more than she needs food. 

In Polana the Nazis methodically stole 
everything, determined to wipe out ithe 
people through hunger and exposure. In 
Yugoslavia, there are no matches, salt, 
needles, or leather. Five hundred thousand 
destitute children who have survived their 
parents, are roaming the country half naked. 
The clothing of the whole population is 
hardly better; it has been estimated that 80 
p ~cent of all Yugoslavs are in rags. In 
Greece the economic breakdown became so 
final that the whole nation had to be put 
on relief. Only yesterday, it was announced 
from Washington that the demands for aid 
from the stricken millions of Europe and 
Asia, is far beyond the resources of UNRRA. 

Two million tons of civilian supplies have 
been pumped iato Italy. The country, how- 
ever, Was so ravaged by bitter fighting, that 
this relief is merely a drop in the bucket. 
Many an Italian lives on what the United 
States soldiers leave on their plates. Much 
of Italy is mountainous, which means cold 
at this time of the year, yet hundreds of 
thousands of the people have no shoes. In 
the great city of Rome, before the splendid 
monuments, you will find women and chil- 
dren begging for food and clothing. Tuber- 
culosis is mounting rapidly in that unfortu- 
nate country. 

A short time ago, I was approached by the 
representatives of a local Italian-American 
Society. Stirred by the tales of suffering that 
came to them in letters from the old country, 
these men resolved to do something about it. 
They conducted a campaign among their 
members to raise a relief fund, and they 
collected a sizeable sum. How to employ the 
money was now the question. It would be 
foolish to send the money for it would be 
swallowed up in the black market overseas, 
where the few shoes bring $80 and more a 
pair. The only solution was to send goods 
direct for the relief of the town in Italy where 
many of these men were born. What goods? 
Any kind of goods which the people could 
use to make clothing for themselves. Send 
the goods—the Italians will do the rest. But 
it is not so easy to buy a large quantity of 
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goods, even in America. Knowing this, the 
members of the committee told me that they 
would be grateful if they could find a way 
to buy the linings of surplus United States 
Army overcoats, the linings which the poor 
people in the old country could make up 
into suits and dresses. Think of it. Grate- 
ful for the linings of overcoats. I quote this 
to bring home to you the desperate predica- 
ment of Europe and what some of our citizens 
are trying to do in order to relieve this suffer- 
ing. It is a responsibility which all of us must 
share. 

The United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration, to which all the United 
Nations contribute, is working hard to cope 
with this grim and staggering problem. But 
it cannot do the job alone. 

Accordingly, in April of this year, a cloth- 
ing collection drive for overseas relief, dupli- 
cated in other United Nations, was held in 
our country. To this you responded gener- 
ously. Twenty-five million children, men and 
women, in the war-torn countries will have 
received clothing donated by you, but many 
times 25 million are still destitute, and win- 
ter is upon them. 

Another desperate call for help is going 
out to you. In a letter written to the Hon. 
Henry J. Kaiser, who is national chairman 
for the forthcoming drive, President Harry 8. 
Truman wrote: “Without adequate clothing 
and other necessities of life to sustain vic- 
tims of war on the long road to rehabilita- 
tion there can be no peace. I therefore, ask 
you and the more than 7,000 local chairman 
of the United National Clothing Collection 
to lead the Nation in another clothing col- 
lection drive for the relief of victims of 
war.” 

Get ready now. When will this clothing 
be collected? From January 7 to January 
31, 1946. This time, the Nation-wide goal 
has been raised to 100,000,000 garments for 
infants, children, men, and women, to be 
distributed free and without discrimination 
of any kind in every war-swept country. 

What type of garments will be collected? 
Coats, suits, trousers, skirts, dresses, shirts, 
sweaters, underwear, shoes, overshoes, rub- 
bers, knitwear, pajamas, night gowns, blan- 
kets, bedding, piece goods, remnants, and 
draperies. The following items are not de- 
sired: Straw hats, toys, feather beds, pillows, 
mattresses, novelties, and household furnish- 
ings. What is needed most is used clothing 
for both winter and summer wear. Although 
clothing need not be in perfect repair, it must 
be useful to the people who will receive it. 
All types of washable garments should be 
washed before they are given to the collec- 
tion, but need not be ironed. Other garments 
should be clean and sanitary, but need not 
be drycleaned before being contributed 

John J. Kane of 80 Lynn Street, Lawrence. 
is chairman of the local committee. He is 
being assisted by a large and hard-working 
committee which has the active support of 
our churches, our schools, our theaters, our 
local government and all of our social, fra- 
ternal, and charitable organizations. 

But let all of us start today. Look in your 
closets, look in the attic, for the clothing 
and the shoes you put away but which you 
know you will never wear again. Don’t let 
this clutter go to waste. To tens of mil- 
lions of homeless people in Europe and Asia 
the old clothes we keep to feed the moths 
will spell the difference between life and 
death. So let us put these discarded clothes 
to work for suffering humanity. 

This is our chance to contribute to the 
making of the peace, in which all of us have 
a stake. This peace will not happen; it 
must be earned by understanding and mutual 
helpfulness. We are not being asked to give 
money, but only the outmoded clothes which 
we wouldn’t care to put on. They are of no 
use to us, but they can and will protect the 








tragic victims of war who have been stripped 
of all they possess, 

Peace on earth, good will toward men. In 
© days we honor the birth of Him who came 
to save mankind. Im the spirit and the 
practice of His teaching, let us do our part 
to help those less fortunate than ourselves. 
Por He came to show the way. With the 
grace of Christian love, He went forth to 
heal the sick, to feed the hungry, and to 
clothe the naked. 

On Christmas Day we are happy. We cele- 
brate the birth of our Savior and our hearts 
go out in Christian fellowship to all. And 
as we move on to the beginning of the new 
vear and a new way of life, let all of us make 
this resolution: “That we shall be ready to 
give, as generously as we can, to the victory 
clothing collection for overseas relief.” 

In the name of the child Jesus, let us help 
the children of men in all ravaged lands, who 
will freeze if we deny them. 

For there, but for the grace of God, go we. 





Is Uncle Sam Becoming Sappy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1946 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, in accord- 
ance with my unanimous-consent re- 
quest, which was granted, I am inserting 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a state- 
ment on the proposed British loan, by 
our former colleague, the able and fear- 
less Hon. Hamilton Fish, who served with 
high honor and great distinction in the 
House of Representati- 2s for many rears. 

The statement is concise, and does not 
mince words, and in my opinion reflects 
the overwhelming patriotic sentiment of 
the American people: 


IS UNCLE SAM BECOMING SAPPY? 


(By Hamilton Pish, Member of Congress, 
1920-44) 


When will the American people wake up 
and put a snuffer on the administration 
spenders who are trying to give away our 
money to every foreign power that comes 
begging and pleading poverty? If we open 
up our Treasury doors to the British, we will 
have set the pattern for the rest of the Euro- 
pean nations to come to Washington, hat in 
hand, and request additional billions of 
American dollars. Applications for foreign 
loans, once the precedent is established, may 
total $25,000,000,000. 

We spent three hundred billions to win the 
war—more than the combined expenditures 
ot all our allies. We have canceled most of 
the lend-lease aid and asked for nothing in 
return, which is exactly what we got—noth- 
ing at all. 

tis now proposed by the administration 
to lend Britain $3,750,000,000 with no interest 
payment for 5 years. The proposal, in my 
Opinion, is the height of deception and is 
Virtually a fraud om the American people. 

It is quite obvious, under such a provi- 
Sion, that the loan will not be repaid. The 
British Labor Party now in power obtains the 
Use of billions of dollars to socialize private 
industries in England and the Conservative 
Party refuses to vote approval of the loan so 
that if it returns to power in 5 years *‘t can 
easily repudiate the entire loan. 

Most economists anticipate a world-wide 
financial panic in 5 years after production 


Has caught up and surpassed the buying de- 
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mands. In that case the proposed British 
loan will be worthless and we will again 
become Uncle Sap holding the money bag, 
both in peace and in war. If, of course, we 
should suggest even payment of the interest 
at a later date, we would again become Uncle 
Shylock. The British Government offered a 
loan of $40,000,000 to Greece a few days ago. 
What kind of a merry-go-round is this? 
Why must we always pay for European wars 
we did not start, and continue to be the 
international Santa Claus? 

The only way to end this duplicity and giv- 
ing away of our taxpayers money is for the 
American people, regardless of party, to write 
or wire their Senators and Congressmen to 
vote against any loans or gifts to any foreign 
nations. 

The Congress has an obligation to put our 
own financial house in order, stop deficit 
spending, balance the Budget, and provide 
jobs and loans for our returning veterans. 
Why should Congress approve a lozn to Brit- 
ain to help socialize England without in- 
terest for 5 years and make our own World 
War veterans pay 4 percent on governmental 
loans? It does not make sense. 

A few selfish business interests who may 
profit temporarily by loans to Great Britain 
are spreading propaganda for the proposal. 
What about free American wage earners 
whose jobs and wage scale will be lowered to 
meet the competition trom British and other 
foreign nations subsidizerl by our money? 

I am bitterly and unreservedly opposed to 
loans to socialize Britain or to Soviet Russia 
to communize Europe. Let us give a billion 
dollars or more to feed and clothe the starv- 
ing and destitute war-stricken people of 
Europe, but not one dollar to socialize or 
communize Europe. 

The vote in the Congress will be close. The 
American people must snap out of their 
apathy before it is too late and serve notice 
on their Members of Congress that they were 
sent to Washington to safeguard the United 
States Treasury and not to join in raids on it 
for the benefit of the British, Russians, or 
any other foreign nation. If Congress insists 
on spending money which we will have to 
collect from the American people, as it is not 
in the Treasury, why not give preference to 
our old folks and aged who helped to build up 
America and will spend it in this country and 
not throw it away all over the world. If we 
loan billions to foreign nations we will have 
no funds to extend social security or unem- 
ployment benefits for our own people. Cer- 
tainly Stalin would take $6,000,000,000 with- 
out a thought of paying it back. Why not? 
It would be in strange accord with the dia- 
bolical advice of both Lenin and Stalin to 
cause practical bankruptcy to make would-be 
victim nations fully ripe for Communist sei- 
zure. Let us stop our steady move to national 
bankruptcy. 

If Congress insists on making the British 
loan under the whip and spur of the admin- 
istration spenders, then a provision should 
be included giving us permanent possession 
of all the British tslands off our eastern 
coast which are of no economic or financial 
use to her, but are necessary for our own 
future security. There should also be a pro- 
viso that not one dollar will be paid until 
all British and Indian troops are withdrawn 
from the aggressive and imperialistic war in 
Java. 

In all fairness, the Congress, if it decides to 
approve the loan, should authorize a special 
bond issue payable solely out of interest and 
capital payments by the British. This would 
enable the extreme pro-British and adher- 
ents of the loan to buy to their hearts’ con- 
tent subject to the risk. The same type of 
bond issue should be authorized for Russia 
and other foreign nations. 

There will always be an America, if our 
own international spenders do not give it 
away. 
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For whom were our war veterans fighting— 
America or Great Britain and Soviet Russia? 
The American people must decide without 
reservations whether they intend to put the 
interests of America first or that of foreign 
nations. 

The time has come to try to save America 
and our own free institutions and stop sub- 
sidizing socialism, communism, and totali- 
tarianism abroad by siphoning our wealth 
into Britain, Russia, and other foreign na- 
tions knowing full well that it will not be 
repaid. We were not repaid for loans made 
after the last war except from Finland, and 
there is less chance of getting anything back 
this time but il! will and ingratitude from 
the proposed loans, 





GI Protests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1946 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr.. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Clinton (Mass.) Daily Item: 


Wuo’s RUNNING THE CouUNTRY? ASKS 
GrierIn Wuo Says GI's Prorests Are 
AIMED aT PouiticaL Ruse To ENrorce PEace 
Drarr 


John Griffin, of the Washington (D. C.) 
Bureau of the Boston Post, said, in Sunday's 
edition: 

One of the causes of unrest among soldiers 
who are at present in foreign lands is the 
belief that the Army is using them in its 
campaign to put over peacetime compulsory 
military training. All observers in the areas 
where the unrest has been marked, are agreed 
on that. 

There are other reasons, of course. One 
is that under the system adopted, favored 
soldiers can be sent home, just as was the 
son of a general brought home from the 
Pacific for discharge in order to resume his 
studies at medical school. 

Another is the antics of officers who have 
no regard for the welfare of their men and 
the wide gap between the way enlisted men 
live and the way officers get along. 


ONE BIG REASON 


But the most compelling reason for the 
massing of men in protest is the feeling 
that they are being used, that the Army 
leaders are using them to put over the peace- 
time training system and that the State De- 
partment is using them as a political weapon. 

Eventually there will have to be a show- 
down, and it could be that the uprising 
protest in the Philippines and other areas 
will force it soom. It could be that the 
average GI and the average man at home 
is beginning to see through the whole Army 
scheme to put over compulsory traiming in 
Peacetime, and further, is beginning to 
realize what it would be like under that 
system. 

These protests are not something that can 
readily be dismissed as unimportant. Their 
importance can hardly be estimated, for 
they reflect a state of mind which thus far 
in our national existence has been markedly 
American. That is, the reluctance to have 
anything to do with foreign countries be- 
yond what is necessary in the ordinary life 
of nations. 

In other words, Americans never have 
wanted to be monkeying around in other 
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countries under control of military men, and 
they don’t want to now. They will do what 
they feel is necessary to win a war and to 
hold up our end, but they won’t allow them- 
selves to be used as diplomatic weapons or 
economic weapons. 

Whether you like it or not, they are not 
internationalists. They think the United 
States is a pretty sweet country, and they 
don’t want any part of other lands. When 
their work is done in winning a war, they 
want to get home. 

Home means something to them, and all 
the passionate utterances of those who would 
put over the one world idea won’t convince 


them that home is all countries or any 
country. 
KNOW THE SCORE 
They know the score pretty well, too. 


When they are told, as they and other Amer- 
icans were last week, that although enlist- 
ments are breaking all records the numbers 
still fell far short of meeting Army require- 
ments, they undoubtedly check the figures 
against earlier statistics and statements. 

When Army leaders first went before con- 
gressional committees to sell them the need 
for peacetime compulsory military service, 
some of the Members of Congress suggested 
that inducements be made for enlistments. 

The Army leaders agreed that they would 
try out a plan, although they were not keen 
for it. But public pressure prevented them 
from putting over the compulsory system, 
and they undertook the enlistment project. 

So, right after VJ-day, President Truman 
announced, in urging continuation of the 
draft, that 50,000 men a month were needed 
to cover the needs of replacements in the 
armed forces without interfering with the 
return of the men who had served. 


RECORD ENLISTMENTS 


Well, what are the figures? According to 
the Army, enlistments in the 5 months since 
the fighting stopped will be 400,000, although 
that does not represent the complete totals. 

And how does that average up? [t aver- 
ages 80,000 per month, which is 30,000 per 
month more than President Truman said the 
Army would need. 

The War Department is going to review 
the entire demobilization situation. When 
that is undertaken some of the officials ought 
to try to keep in mind that the troops they 
are dealing with are not slaves, nor are they 
regimented peasants who think all there is 
in life is deference to upper classes. 

They are young Americans whose heritage 
is freedom and equality; young men who are 
willing to fight against any odds to preserve 
their country; patriotic youths who can't see 
the necessity for their occupying friendly 
lands thousands of miles away from home 
when the war has been over 5 months. 

They are the men described by General 
Styer, Philippine commander, and General 
MacArthur in a joint statement as “good men 
who have performed magnificently under 
campaign conditions and inherently are not 
challenging discipline or authority.” 

It is only a few days ago that General 
McNarney, American commander in Ger- 
many, said that not more than 300,000 men 
would be needed by July 1 for occupational 
purposes, and General MacArthur had pre- 
viously stated that no more than 200,000 will 
be needed in Japan. 


NO NEED OF DRAFT 


Why, then, is it necessary to keep hun- 
dreds of thousands of men in the Philippines 
and in places where there are more than 
enough already? Why, then, does General 
Eisenhower have to decide suddenly that 
More men ought to be sent home, and why 
does the War Department have to review its 
whole program of demobilization? 

Why, for that matter, is there any neces- 
sity of continuing the draft? No necessity 


has been shown. Of course, some of the 
important people in the War Department 
didn’t like it, and the State Department also 
was upset when General MacArthur cut the 
essential occupying force to 200,000. 

They apparently would prefer people to 
believe that many more are needed in occu- 
pied areas than are actually necessary, in 
view of commanders who are in the best 
position to know. The facts haven’t yet 
revealed the necessity for more men than 
are being obtained from voluntary enlist- 
ments. 

Yet practically every one of the generals 
insists that the draft be continued and that 
further means of delaying discharges should 
be used. They all insist, too, that peacetime 
compulsory military training is needed. 

But they are doing their own cause a lot 
of harm in that respect. The draft system 
ends on May 15, according to law, and, of 
course, the Army wants to do everything 
possible to have it extended. They would 
prefer that it be continued until a permanent 
conscription system has been put into effect. 


WHO’S RUNNING THE COUNTRY? 


You’d think the Army was running the 
country if you noted all their demands. 
They want to decide how long the draft 
shall continue, whether troops now in serv- 
ice shall be discharged, and when and 
whether the United States should compel 
the youth of this country to undergo mili- 
tary training all through the peacetime 
years. 

That isn’t their function at all. Those 
things belong to the people represented by 
Congress. The Army should be told by the 
Congress how big it should be. 

The question of compulsory training is 
one for Congress, despite the suspicious 
unanimity of opinion in high Army circles. 





Who Made the Money in This War? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1946 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, there are 
many citizens who are disturbed and per- 
turbed by the spectacle of the vast for- 
tunes made during this war by profiteers 
and racketeers. Many will recall that 
all veterans organizations adopted reso- 
lutions at annual conventions each year, 
following the end of World War I, in 
which they proclaimed their relentless 
hostility to the making o* profits out of 
wars. The American Legion and the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars suggested that 
we draft property as well as manpower 
in the next war. This was in the period 
of 1919 to 1940. But when 1940 came, 
somehow or other the Congress allowed 
the manufacturers to make the usual 
commercial killing out of war. With 
great reluctance and under terrific pres- 
sure the Congress finally was compelled 
to impose an excess-profits tax running 
up, in some cases, to 90 percent. Great 
Britain had, from the inception of the 
war, levied a 100-percent excess-profits 
tax in addition to granting to a national 
commission the power arbitrarily to dis- 
allow certain corporate expenses claimed 
against tax charges. Meanwhile we per- 
mitted numerous loopholes. Salaries 
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were raised enormously at the begin- 
ning, although frozen later. We pro- 
ceeded to extend the draft, we raised 
from $30 to $50 a month the compensa- 
tion paid the inductee. The question 
arises, Who made the money in this war? 
In an article in the January 1946 issue 
of This Month magazine I have discussed 
this subject. The article is as follows: 
WHO MADE THE MONEY IN THIS WAR? 
(By Representative JoHN M. Corres) 


When the full bill for participation in the 
war is presented to the American people, it 
is expected to total $336,000,000,000. That 
is almost 11 times the cost of World War I. 
It is the equivalent of taking $2,551 from the 
pocket of every man, woman, and child in 
this country. 

That. in dollars and cents, is the price we 
have paid for victory. It does not take into 
account the cost in human lives; 259,637 
killed, 35.328 missing, 651,934 wounded. It 
does not include the suffering, the sacrifice, 
and ultimate waste of war. 

There is another side to the ledger, the 
credit side. For there are those in the United 
States, as in other countries, who have made 
an enormous profit from the war. 

In the years that preceded World War II a 
series of congressional investigations uncov- 
ered startling evidence of World War I 
profiteering. Public opinion was shocked 
and outraged, even though only a meager 
trickle of the sordid details ever reached it. 
Evidence was produced, for example, that: 

British, French, German, and American in- 
dustrialists made a profit from every soldier 
killed on either side. 

Four years of war profits created 22,000 new 
millionaires in this country. 

During the 4 war years—1915-18—United 
States industry made a profit, after taxes, of 
$28,500,000,000. Net earnings of United 
States corporations in those 4 years were as 
high as in the preceding 10 years. 

By 1926, according to a Federal Trade Com- 
mission report, 59 percent of the Nation's 
material was in the hands of 1 percent of the 
population; 31 percent was owned by 12 per- 
cent of the people; the vast majority (87 per- 
cent) owned less than 10 percent of the 
Nation’s wealth. 

About 30 percent of the national wealth 
was owned by corporations. Some 70 per- 
cent of all corporate stock was owned by only 
1 percent of the stockholders. 

Thus, as the Nation increased in wealth, 
its people as a whole became poorer. More 
economic power passed into the hands of 
fewer men. War had accelerated this process. 

Just after Pearl Harbor the late President 
Roosevelt pledged that there would be no 
profiteering from this war. It was precisely 
to prevent the excesses of World War I that 
Congress imposed heavy war taxes (in some 
cases four times the prewar level) and ap- 
plied a surplus-profits tax to all corporate 
earnings. 

The extent to which this noble purpose was 
fulfilled has just been revealed in separate 
studies made by Government and private 
agencies. Here are some of their conclusions: 

Net profits (about $56,000,000,000) made by 
United States corporations during World 
War II far exceeded those recorded in any 
similar period in history. 

During this war the number of billion- 
dollar companies in the United States in- 
reased by 11, making a total of 43. 

Despite high wa™ and excess-profits taxes, 
net profits after taxes of industry (1940-45) 
averaged 250 percent above prewar levels. 

Since Pearl Harbor (1942-45) profits after. 
taxes averaged 300 percent above prewar 
levels. 

But even this picture is not complete, 
because it is an over-all picture. It in- 
cludes all corporations, big and small alike, 
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and many of the small ones went out of busi- 
ness during the war years or only just broke 
even. This means that if we consider only 
those corporations and industries which 
recorded a profit, the size of their earnings 
will stagger us even more. 

Take a look at these percentage increases 
in 1944 earnings, compiled by the OPA. 
Compare with average prewar (1936-39) earn- 
ings in, the same industries. 


Percent 

Motor-vehicle parts...-------------- in, Se 
Iron, steel, and byproducts.......-.-. 252 
Lumber and timber byproducts_.-...- 1, 064 
Electrical machinery...-- hice osnae 434 
Communications equipment_---_- 521 
Industrial electrical equipment... 399 
Other electrical products_.......- <. - 
Nonelectrical machinery_....-------- 360 
Engines and turbines_-_---- aatvensinrt 2,431 
Transportation equipment-..-..---.- 658 
Aircraft and parts.....-.---..--- 1, 686 
Railroad equipment--..-.-..---- 318 
Food and kindred products_.--..----- 150 
Meat products_......---------------- 271 
Apparel ...-------------------------- 280 
Textile-mill products......-.-------- 522 
Petroleum and coal products_--.-..-- 159 
Rubber products .......-.----.------ 698 
Bituminous and other soft coal_...-- - 1,148 


And here is how the special Senate com- 
mittee investigating the national defense 
program summed up the situation: 

“The Planning Division of the War Pro- 
duction Board has estimated that net profits, 
after renegotiation and taxes, of the war 
industries (metals, chemicals, petroleum, and 
rubber) for the four war years will be about 
$16,000,000,000. Since the proportion of 
civilian business in these industries had been 
very small, almost all these profits may be 
regarded as coming from Government busi- 
ness. Such profits are about twice the pre- 
war average of such industries.” 

The Senate committee also investigated 
the relative earnings of the 100 United States 
corporations which had the largest volume of 
war business. They discovered that, after all 
deductions for wartime taxes in 1942, 3 com- 
panies made more than 10 times their aver- 
age prewar net profit; 19 earned more than 
three times prewar profits; 24 others between 
one and three times normal profits. Of the 
remainder, 12 companies which had shown 
average deficits during the prewar base pe- 
riod, earned in 1942 a net profit of between 
one and eighteen million dollars. 

Many of us have criticized organized labor 
for striking in wartime and believe even now 
that labor demands for increased wages are 
unreasonable. Unions have been accused of 
being unpatriotic, But let’s look at their side 
of the picture. 

The cost of living, as every housewife 
knows, has gone up tremendously during 
the war years. A large part of the increased 
wages has gone simply to pay for that infla- 
tion. The,unions, according to their own 
research bureaus and the evidence of Govern- 
ment agencies, know that the corporations 
have been making these fantastic profits. 

A study, called Five \ears of War Profits, 
published by the Research Bureau of the 
United Steelworkers of America (CIO), re- 
veals further facts on the earnings of big 
corporations. It may be assumed that the 
unions base their decisions to strike or not 
to strike on these revelations. The study 
claims that 200 great steel corporations earned 
more than §$2,000,000,000 in open and con- 
cealed profits during the war. From 1940 
to 1945 the industry averaged a profit, after 
taxes, of $245,000,000 per year. Total reported 
Profits in the steel industry, after taxes, for 
comparative periods are: 


1006-GOn his | pees ci By 3 $576, 000, 000 
1000-46 0 es ee oe iti $1, 225, 000, 000 


The United Auto Workers Union has re- 
leased a study of 26 aircraft companies and 
their earnings during comparative years. 
The percentage increase in this industry is 
even more staggering. 


is $20, 554, 274 
Bites et rpiae $173, 598, 422 
Increase (percent) -........__ * 745 


If you have ever wondered how to make 
ends meet after you've paid your taxes, and 
how an extra few dollars a week would help 
that household budget, you'll be interested 
in these statistics on some of the aircraft in- 
dustries. All these are profits after taxes and 
include postwar and contingency reserves. 











1941-44 
average 
Bell Aircraft.......... $3, 845, 404 
Bellanca Aireraft._.__ 323, 336 
Bendix Aviation..._.. 17, 883, 326 
Boeing Airplane__.... 7, 204, 040 j_.. 
Consolidated Vultee_- 16, 957, 763 


Curtiss- Wright_...... 2, 954, 566 |! 25, 351, 791 
Glenn L. Martin 2, 083, 787 | 13, 569, 776 
Wright Acronautical.| 2, 544, 172 h 11, 517, 484 


‘ Average or 3 years. 








While making these profits, however, most 
companies were not generous with their 
stockholders. Dividend payments have by no 
means kept pace with the sharp advance in 
net profits. If they had, distribution of 
wealth would have been a little wider. The 
fact is that corporations paid out a much 
smaller proportion of their profits in divi- 
dends during the war than ever before. Prior 
to 1940, dividend payments were often two- 
thirds of net profits; since then they have 
averaged less than half. While the net in- 
come of incorporated business increased 134 
percent between 1939 and 1944, dividends in 
the same period increased only 18 percent. 

Reason? The conservative financial mag- 
azine Business Week of August 11, 1945, at- 
tributes it to the belief that high dividends 
at a time when war business alone was 
furnishing most corporate profits would in- 
vite public criticism. 

Be that as it may, the fact remains that 
management had at its disposal a working 
capital 88 percent greater than in 1938. The 
figure in dollars had jumped from twenty- 
five billion in 1939 to forty-seven billion in 
1945. One result was that corporations iad 
to raise very little new capital for wartime 
expansion. At the same time, losses in 
enemy countries were written off or provided 
for through reserves. Investment in new 
plants was kept below depreciation charges, 
written off ugainst ta.ces, charged to current 
operating expenses, or financed directly by 
the Federal Government. 

And thus corporations have piled up 
$31,000,000,000 in undistributed profits and 
reserves during the war. They have also 
paid off a billion dollars in long-term debts. 

A break-down of assets in the 200 great 
steel companies, as published by the United 
Steelworkers of America, further clarifies the 
situation. 


} } 


' 
January 1940 | January 1945! . 


Per- 
cent 
Total assets. ....... $4, 860, 000, 000 $6, 000, 600, 000 22 
Dividend pay- | 

SIDS, . eid accbod 419, 000, 00 765, 000, 000 $2 
Working capital...) 1, 200, 000, 000) 2, G00, 000, OOF Os 
General reserves. ... 105, 000, 000, + =395, 000,000) 288 
Undistributed 

SUG. ccenidiind 585, 000, 000} 1, 000, 000, 600 81 
Total financial re- 

es 689, 000, 1,600, 000,000, 131 
Funded debt......- 903, 000, 000 652, 000, 000) —23 


Excess working 
capital over fand- 
ed debt_......... 308, 000, 000) 1, 393, 000, 000 
i 





| 
i 


363 
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The above figures give you a picture of the 
steel industry only. Others, of course, have 
fared as well. The 11 corporations that grad- 
uated into the billionaire class during the 
war make a total of 43 companies with assets 
of more than a billion dollars. Forty-third 
on this list is the Ford Motor Co., with total 
assets of a mere $1,021,325,159. But Ford is 
exclusively a family holding, while the others 
are owned by numerous stockholders. 

According to a United Press survey, some 
of the giants and their assets are: 

Metropolitan Life, almost $7,000,000,000. 

Bell Telephone, more than $6,000,000,000. 

Prudential, more than $5,000,000,000. 

Chase National Bank, more than $5,000,- 
000,000. 

Pennsylvania Railroad, almost $3,000,000,- 
000 

Standard Oil of New Jersey. $2,400,000,000. 

General Motors, $2,100,000,000. 

American industry enters the postwar 
world with a greatly expanded plant and with 
tools and equipment far surpassing anything 
it had in the past. According to a report 
issued by the War Production Board, more 
than $25,000,000,000 worth of new plants and 
equipment were added to the industrial ca- 
pacity in this country between 1940 and 1944. 
The Government contributed directly more 
than two-thirds of the total investment in- 
volved. 

At the end of 1939 there were 934,000 ma- 
chine tools in place in this country; by 1944 
the number had risen to 1,400,000, an increase 
of nearly 50 percent. General Motors had 
75,000 machine tools in 1940; in October 1943 
it reported 143,774 machine tools in place. 

Even after industry has financed its own 
transition to a peacetime production, equz! 
at least to the prewar level of 1941, it will 
have on hand a fund, estimated by United 
States Department of Commerce economists 
in 1944, as between ten and twenty billion 
dollars left over for plant and other expan- 
sion. 

It will also get from the Government a 
flat 10-percent rebate on wartime payments 
of excess-profits tax as a sort of severance 
pay to compensate it for the cessation of war 
contracts. This sum alone amounts to about 
$2,840,000,000, and is equal to more than half 
the total net corporate earnings in the banner 
year of 1937. 

In addition, under the carry-back and 
carry-forward provisions of the excess-profits 

tax, United States corporations have accu- 
mulated with the Government a sort of un- 
employment insurance. Should the profits 
of any company in the next 10 years drop be- 
low its so-called normal profit level, it is 
entitled to a cash refund from the United 
States Treasury to make good these losses. 
That refund cannot be greater than the total 
income and excess-profits tax paid during the 
war. Theoretically. industry has thus a re- 
serve fund of $62,000,000,000 to offset recon- 
version losses. 

The steel companies, for example, face re- 
conversion with savings (net working capital} 
of $2,000,000,000. Their flat 10-percent rebate 
from the Treasury will amount to about 
$200,000,000 more. If they fail to show a cent 
of profit in 1946, the Treasury must give them 
a rebate of $149,000,000. This last rebate 
guarantees them 29 percent more profits 
than they averaged during the years of peace. 

Nowhere in the world, in any period of his- 
tory, have comparable material gains been 
registered by industry. The war presumably 

has wiped out German and Japanese indus- 
try. Principal industries in Allied countries 
have suffered so heavily that it will take them 
a decade or more to regain even prewar pro- 
duction. 

Ameriean business today is in the position 
of completely dominating world trade. It has 
become so strongly entrenched through its 
war profits that for many years it need fear 
no real competition anywhere on the globe. 
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Congress has not yet passed a comprehen- 
sive full employment bill for the American 
people. But the tax-reduction bill has been 
rushed through in record time. Principal 
provision of this bill eliminates the excess- 
profits tax as of January 1, 1946. The total 
cut in taxes is almost $6,000,000,000, appor- 
tioned as follows between individuals and 
corporations: 


Revit... oi cncannchaceon $2, 784, 000, 000 
3, 136, 000, 000 


The reduction in individual income taxes 
is overwhelmingly in favor of the larger in- 
come groups. The little man gets $1 a year 
more to spend; the millionaire gets $44,218 
more. 

The 900 largest corporations in this coun- 
try will ret a tax reduction averaging $2,000,- 
000 each in 1946. This amounts to a benefit 
twice that of the rest of the 18,000 corpora- 
tions which have admitted excess profits. 
There is no gain whatever for the 261,000 
smaller corporations that were never able to 
report excess profits. 

At the same time it was revealed that the 
deficit in the national budget for 1946 is 
estimated at $30,000,000,000. 

All this, then, must go into the balance in 
which we weigh our victory. On one side we 
have the total cost of war: $336,000,000,000 in 
cash, plus the dead, the wounded, the miss- 
ing; on the other, the outright profits made 
by large corporations—some $56,000,000 ,000 in 
cash, plus the power to dominate the lives 
of our people and the peoples of the world. 





The GI’s Side to the Demobilization Story 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 21, 1946 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, on fre- 
quent occasions I have taken this floor 
to urge a speedy and equitable demobili- 
zation of the members of our armed 
forces. These men entered the service 
to win the war and they have done a 
splendid job. They are entitled to come 
home. 

Several days ago, Gen. Dwight Eisen- 
hower, the Chief of Staff, and Admiral 
Chester Nimitz, Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, appeared before a joint session of 
the Congress and stated their views and 
the views of their respective departments 
on demobilization. It was right and 
proper that the Congress should hear 
these officials, but by the same token the 
Congress should hear what GI Joe has 
to say about the slow-down in demobili- 
zation. 

Mr. Speaker, I have received a great 
deal of mail, as have other Members of 
this House, but for the information, of 
the House I wish to quote from a few of 
the letters I have received. 

A young man from the district that I 
represent, now a corporal in the Army 
located on Guam, writes me as follows: 

I didn’t mind being over here sweating 
it out as long as it looked like someone was 
trying to get us home but when they start 
slowing up demcobilization it makes one 
wonder what we were fighting for. The war 
is cover now, so let us go back home to 


our families and enjoy what we have been 
fighting for. 


A corporal stationed on Saipan writes 
me under date of January 5 as follows: 


Tonight after our evening chow, my bud- 
dies and I were listening to the regular 7 
o’clock news broadcast from the States, hop- 
ing and praying that some encouraging news 
would be brought forth concerning our re- 
turn to our families. Instead we hear that 
the Army has decided that too many men 
are being released, making the occupation 
forces of our Army unstable. Well, sir, I 
think that announcement just about took 
the last of our hopes and confidence that 
we will be home soon. Frankly speaking, it 
welded more strongly in our minds the feel- 
ing that we are being held in the service, not 
to serve our country but to serve a group 
of military men who are entirely rank-con- 
scious, or have their minds set on the high 
salaries paid to men of their position. The 


statement I just made may seem out of rea- 


son to you, sir, but in all seriousness I can 
say the majority of the men in my outfit feel 
the same way. 


A young man at Fairbanks, Alaska, 
who is a technical sergeant, writes me 
under date of January 8, as follows: 


All men regardless of whether or not they 
are performing essential duty are being held 
until they become eligible for discharge un- 
der official War Department discharge poli- 
cies. As you know, this is not true in the 
United States proper. Once a man becomes 
excess in the United States he is discharged. 
I can cite a number of cases where men in 
the United States with less points and less 
service than most of us here who were dis- 
charged months ago. The military authori- 
ties in this theater have made no effort to 
send excess men to the States. Instead, they 
request more men. And now the War De- 
partment threatens to hold us until re- 
placements are available. Hundreds of men 
here have been held for months dcing noth- 
ing except details that will make the liv- 
ing conditions of officers more elaborate than 
they already are, if such a thing is pos- 
sible. On the basis of the above, I believe 
it is time Congress took cognizance of the 
conditions in Alaska and took some action 
to remedy the situation. The best way to 
find out the true situation is not to talk 
to high-ranking Army officers because they 
will give all kinds of excuses, but talk to 
the masses of men in the Army—the enlisted 
men. They can tell you the true condi- 
tions. They can tell you exactly what they 
have been doing the past few months and 
how utterly useless their work really is. 


Another sergeant, stationed at Yoko- 
hama, Japan, on January 7 writes as 
follows: 


The first excuse for the delay in demobili- 
zation was the lack of shipping. Now that 
the shipping problem has been solved, we are 
informed that we must remain overseas an 
additional 3 months after our eligibility for 
discharge because of insufficient replace- 
ments. It sounds like a deliberate fraud up- 
on us as American soldiers, voters, and citi- 
zens. I cannot believe that our Congress 
will permit the War Department to abuse 
us and our families in this way. 


A young man writes me on January 7 
from Manila, as follows: 


We in Manila are quite incensed. Troop 
ships are going home with empty berths. 
The Secretary of War has no idea what the 
score is. General Collins says we aren’t go- 
ing home because the Army needs replace- 
ments for us; whereas, three out of four of 
us know we haven't done a day’s work since 
coming to the islands. I've done virtually 
nothing, and there are few who have done 
much more. Most of us spend 4 hours a day 
in our offices writing letters and reading. 
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A young man stationed in Manila, who 
has been in the service for 44 months, 
writes: 

I have refrained from writing you up until 
this time about the discharge situation, 
thinking that one should be a little patient 
and give the War Department a chance to 
adjust themselves to the situation. But the 
air is so full of propaganda, half-truths, dis. 
tortions, and outright lies, and cdhscious 
sabotage of the demobilization program, that 
almost all of the thousands of men over here 
half way around the world are fully con- 
vinced that they are going to now have to 
fight for a freedom which the American 
people and “our way of life” said they would 
be returned to once they had fought for and 
secured the freedom of our country and the 
world. 


Mr. Speaker, if the war ended on 
VJ-day, the “duration and 6 months” is 
about over and these men who have 
made victory possible are entitled to be 
home. If the war did not end on 
VJ-day, Government offices should aot 
be closed on Saturday and all of us on 
the home front should be working hard 
to bring the war to a close. The Chief 
Executive should use his wartime powers 
to stop .trikes and to get a full produc- 
tion going so that, among other things, 
the returned veteran can have a house 
to live in and can buy some civilian 
clothes upon his return. I sincerely 
hope that further speed can be attained 
in our demobilization program. 

The young man who feels that his 
youth is being wasted away at some for- 
eign outpost after the fighting stops, 
and the little children who pray for their 
daddy’s return, are not interested in 
charts and explanations about demobili- 
zation. They want the men brought 
home. 





Letter From a Soldier in India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


: OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1946 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me, I insert a letter which 
was written by a constituent of mine in 
India on November 1, 1945. 

Like every other Member of Congress 
I have received thousands of" letters in 
recent months, since VE-day and par- 
ticularly since VJ-day, protesting one 
thing or another. I do not think we 
should clutter the Recorp with much of 
this material, which is pretty generally 
known by the public, as well as Members 
of Congress. However, many of the GI 
gripes are justified, and not only the 
Congress but the Army and Navy should 
do everything in their power to rectify 
any wrongs and to correct any mistakes 
made. 

Having traveled through India myself, 
knowing the country, the people, and the 
climate as I do, I realize in a small way 
some of the hardships which our men 
have and are still suffering in that sad 
land. 
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ho Though there has been no censorship stroyed, so that they would not be sent back Slab bacon,9centsa Bacon, 39 cents @ 
1S, since VJ-day of any soldier’s mail, and, to flood the markets. All in all, it seems pound. pound. 

= contrary to popular opinion, any quite likely that the property will eventually Spring chickens, 16 Unavailable. 

while yield considerably less than its so-called true cents a pound. 
a man or woman in the armed saa value. Early Ohio potatoes, Potatoes, 49 and 52 
= free to write to anyone on any subject he But one must deduct from this the cost of 19 cents a peck. cents a peck. 
to chooses without fear of reprisal, I am, maintaining 30,000 troops for a period of at Flour, 49 - pound Flour, 49-pound 
he nevertheless, withholding the name of least 6 months. It can be estimated that in sack, $1.49. sack, $2.39. 
- the soldier who wrote the following pay alone this will cost the Government am Peanut butter, 2 Peanut butter, 2 
s letter. average of tah aos a — ——_ 22 cents. pounds, 39 cents. 
at I am sure this message will contain or, over a months, at leas 7 Manas, 5 cents a Unavailable. 
re information which will be of interest to {Coaclotning. and shelter Rent on inwtallee auastpncas 
Be sublie generally and Ss some » ng, ° o weetpotatoes Sweetpotatoes, 4 
to the pu , coe tions to the British will continue, and from (yams) 4 pounds, pounds, 42 cents. 
in questions which should be brought spe- now on it is no longer reverse lend-lease. 25. 
id cifically to the attention of our military These items will considerably exceed the cost Carrots, 4 cents a Carrots, 10 cents a 
id authorities. I had the pleasure this in pay alone. bunch. bunch. 
is morning of calling the last two para- The over-all picture seems quite clear to Watermelons, $5- Unavailable. 

graphs of the letter to the attention of 45. The difference between the cost of main- pound melons, 33 

General Eisenhower, who appeared be- ‘#!ning troops and the income to be expected conte. 
n Committee on Military Affairs from the sale of property does not seem to’ Bartlett pears, $149 Pears, $4.99. 
is fore our * ‘warrant keeping 30,000 men here in India for a bushel. 


The letter follows: 

To paraphrase thet well known statement 
by General Stillwell, American soldiers in 
a India are still taking a “hell of a beating,” 


a@ period of even 6 months when one places 
in the balance the health and lives of these cents a crate. 
men, not to mention the fact that these Prunes, 69 cents a 
same men could be performing useful tasks box. 


Colorado peaches, 93 Not advertised. 


Prunes, $3.29. 








ot but this time it seems to be coming from elsewhere, or continuing their education Oranges (small), 15 Oranges (same size), 
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d When VJ-day was declared, there were less certainly agree with the shouts of some of Tomatoes, 39 cents a Tomatoes, not adver- 

af than 250,000 American troops in India, Bur- the more exuberant Indians during the re- bushel, 2 cents a tised. 

's ma, and China, approximately one-third the cent riots, “Let the Americans quit India, pound. 

number evacuated from the ETO in a period _ too.” Ladies silk dresses, Unavailable. 

A of about 3 months. Yet 3 months after VJ- $3,99 and $6.95. 

sy day, there are still well over 100,000 troops Cotton frocks,$l1and None advertised. 

e left in India and Burma. In spite of this, ; $3.98. 

n the quota of shipping space allotted to the The Cause of Most of Our Domestic Silk hosiery, 49, 69, None available. 

y Indian-Burma theater has been reduced from U t and 79 cents a pair. 

d 15 troop transports during the month of nres Leather hand bags, None advertised. 
November to a predicted 12 for December. A $1 and $1.98. 

| simultaneous announcement from Washing- EXTENSION OF REMARKS Ladies’ sport coats, Sport coats, $45 and 

s ton predicted a surplus of some annee berths oP $9.50 to $19.50. $55. 

, during December on transports allotted to Fur-trimmed coats, Fur-trimmed coats, 

; the European theater—while staging areas HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON $16.50 and $37.50. $69 to $135. 

r in India are already housing 35,000 troops on Wisconsin Snow suits, $3.95. Snow suits, $14.95. 

n awaiting transportation to the States. And Men's suits, 2 pairs $45 and up (one pair 

fi now comes the ete ae to IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES trousers and a Vest, trousers, no vest). 
official announcement, 30, ips will re- $17.50 and $22.50. 

t main here until the major portion of Ameri- Tuesday, January 22, 1946 ’ 


can property is disposed of—a period esti- 
mated to be at least 6 months. 

At the time this last announcement was 
made, rioting was going on in Calcutta. 
Eight American soldiers were sufficiently in- 
jured to require hospitalization and 18 
others were treated at dispensaries. ‘The 
charred body of an American soldier has 
been found, so badly burned that identifi- 
cation had to be made by a dental bridge. 
This soldier was on an errand of mercy, the 
driver of a United States Army ambulance; 
at least 8 United States Army vehicles were 
destroyed and over 50 damaged. Demonstra- 
tions are now going on in other cities in In- 
dia, and it is likely that the above situation 
may be repeated. 

American soldiers here are constantly ex- 
posed to amebic dysentery and the over-all 
incidence of this desease among American 
troops is between 15 and 20 percent. Some 
indication of the prevalence of this disease 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been so much controversy as to the 
facts relative to the rise in the cost of 
living, whether it is 15 percent or 50 per- 
cent, or more, I concluded it would be 
worth while to compare prices of food 
staples and clothing taken from ads in 
the local paper in my home city of La 
Crosse, Wis. 

I am setting forth the results of this 
comparison as taken from the ads of the 
La Crosse Tribune on September 1, 1939, 
and October 4, 1945. These figures and 
prices speak for themselves. The in- 
crease in the cost of living as reflected 


in these ads is astounding: 


SEPTEMBER 1, 1939 


Hamburger, 1 pound, 
14 cents. 


OCTOBER 4, 1945 


Hamburger, 1 pound, 
25 cents. 


I have read ads in the Washington 


newspapers for men’s sport shirts start- 


ing at $6.50 and $25. I am wondering 
how many of my constituents are able to 
pay $6.50 and $25 for a shirt. 

And so I repeat, Mr. Speaker, these re- 
vealing figures speak for themselves, and 
indicate the inflationary trend, which is 
one of the causes for so much of our do- 
mestic unrest. 





Mr. Farley’s Mission 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


is demonstrated by the fact that three widely Beef: a a 
separated hospitals (units in which sanita- Pot roast, 11 Not advertised. IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
, tion is as good as can be found anywhere in cents a pound. Tuesday, January 22, 1946 
the theater) have had incidences varying Sirloin steak, 17 Sirloin and round 
| from 18 to 45 percent. The incidence of cents a pound. steak, 40 cents a Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 


| malaria in this theater at one time exceeded pound. leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
: - eae in certain units and is still en- Chuck roast, 15 Chuck roast,26cents orD, I include the following editorial, 
—s cents a pound. @ pound. which appeared in the Utica (N. Y.) 


It is quite necessary to put up with these 
hazards in time of war, but what excuse do 


Veal roast, 13 cents a 


Not advertised. 


Press of November 27, 1945: 


pound. , 
we have for prolonging our stay in India now? Veal chops, 17 cents Veal chops, 33 cents a SER. FOELEY S SEMESON 
No public statement of the over-all value of a pound. pound James A. Farley, who will never be any- 


American property in India has been made, 
but it is quite likely to be sold for consid- 
erably less than its true value. Some of it 


Leg of lamb, 19 cents 
a pound. 
Pork chops, 18 cents 


Leg of lamb, 35 cents 
a@ pound. 
Pork chops, 33 cents 


thing but Jim to his Oneida County ad- 
mirers, will be in Utica this evening on an 
important mission. He will meet representa- 


is being sent back to the United States, but a@ pound. a pound. tives of this and Otsego, Chenango, and Lewis 
even there it is not likely to be sold on the Bologna, 14 cents a Bologna, 27 cents a Counties who are interested in the campaign 
open market because of the effect this would pound. pound. to raise $3,000,000 for the Alfred E. Smith 


have on prices. It is well known that here 
many new items were indiscriminately de- 


Ham, 17 and 19 cents 
a@ pound. 


Wieners, 39 cents a 
pound. 


Memorial. This will be a building at St. 
Vincent’s Hospital, New York City. Michael 
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J. Larkin, Rome, is chairman of the local 
committee. 

Mr. Farley is a worthy spokesman for a 
good cause. No man of his generation is 
more deserving of a memorial than Al Smith. 
He was among the first of our great national 
leaders to sense the people’s rights in Gov- 
ernment and to work for their realization. 

Although he was a New Yorker, born and 
bred, the former Governor had the common 
touch which, in his hands, was not common 
at all but was a kind of political genius. He 
was just as persuasive and effective in ad- 
dressing a Utica audience as one that might 
have been assembled from his East Side 
sidewalks. 

He made New York’s government a reality 
to its citizens and led many who had previ- 
ously ignored politics to take an interest in 
what to him was a vital element of American 
life. It is appropriate, therefore, that his 
memorial should take the form of hospital 
facilities that will be useful to the men and 
women whom he served so well. And no one 
is better fitted to speak in behalf of such a 
project than Smith’s old friend, Jim Farley. 
He is welcome here at any time and doubly so 
in this cause. 





The Strike Problem 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


FON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1946 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following open letter to the 
Congress of the United States which ap- 
peared in Flint newspapers Thursday, 
January 17, 1946, and Friday, January 18, 
1946: 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE CONGRESS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Strikes, slow-downs, and threats of strikes 
have brought about a domestic crisis in 
America. 

To meet it, the members of the under- 
signed organizations, representing all classi- 
fications of business, agricultural, profes- 
sional, and service groups in this community, 
believe that there is imperative need for de- 
cisive legislative action. 

Such action is needed in the public inter- 
est. It is needed now to effect early solution 
of the present problems and to provide a 
sound basis for permanent industrial peace. 

We believe that existing labor legislation 
is essentially class legislation, passed to pro- 
mote the growth of labor unions. The pres- 
ent size and monopolistic power of such labor 
unions now require that the legislation be 
rewritten to protect the public interest. 

In our judgment, labor laws primarily in- 
tended to foster the organization of workers 
have largely served that purpose and now 
are being used in an attempt to establish 
union control of workers, management, and 
government. 

There is no justification for the present 
exemption of powerful labor organizations 
from Federal antitrust laws nor can the 
exemption of unions and their representa- 
tives from responsibility under contract be 
justified. 

Such legislative action as must now be 
taken should be designed to make labor 
organizations equally responsible under “the 
law with other elements of the community. 

In the present crisis, we protest against 
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the misuse of monopolistic power which has 
blocked the recovery of our national econ- 
omy, seriously delayed the expansion of in- 
dustry and business designed to produce full 
employment and maximum national income, 
and handcuffed production in a period of 
pressing consumer demand. 

We protest against the misuse of collective 
bargaining rights for collective bludgeoning 
purposes and the substitution of revolu- 
tionary economic and political objectives for 
the legitimate objectives of collective bar- 
gaining. 

We protest against the abuse of the fact- 
finding procedure in its distortion for the 
purpose of substituting either a bureaucratic 
or union dominated economy for our free 
competitive economy. We warn against the 
enactment of fact-finding legislation unless 
based on a sound revision of the one-sided 
labor laws now on the statute books. 

We further protest against those prevalent 
abuses of the right to strike, including juris- 
dictional strikes, strikes in violation of agree- 
ments, strikes against the Government or in 
protest of Government decisions, which 
should be forbidden by law and made subject 
to appropriate penalties. 

The people of the United States, who have 
chosen you as their representatives, have 
just brought to a victorious conclusion the 
most destructive and widest-ranging war in 
history. 

The cost of victory has been without prec- 
edent, however measured. In terms of 
human suffering, human time and effort ex- 
pended, the costs are incalculable. In terms 
of property destruction, and exhaustion of 
resources, they are staggering. 

If the desire to retain freedom, which sus- 
tained the American people as they struggled 
through adversity to victory, does not bear 
fruit, every item of that tremendous cost 
must be regarded, not as justiflable expendi- 
ture, but as flagrant waste. 

Upon you, the duly elected representatives 
of the American people, rests the grave re- 
sponsibility of making decisions which will 
determine whether the cost of the conflict 
was justified, or was a stupendous waste. 

By your legislative actions you will deter- 
mine whether the American people, includ- 
ing our veterans, are to be rewarded or 
cheated. On January 3, 1946, the President 
of the United States asked the American 
people to tell Congress what they want. We 
want Congress to keep the foregoing in mind 
during all the deliberations which will shape 
future legislative programs. 

We believe that such legislation shall fall 
woefully short of the desires of the American 
people if it is designed to serve the interests 
of special groups rather than the broad public 
interests. 

We believe that the mass destruction of 
the war makes mass production in peace an 
obvious world-wide need. That need consti- 
tutes a challenge which the American people 
have demonstrated themselves uniquely com- 
petent to meet. Their freedom to meet it 
depends primarily upon the formulation of 
national policy to overcome labor strife. 

We seek labor-management peace—coop- 
eration between employees and employer— 
productive jobs and the abundance for all 
which flows from high wages and lower 
prices—opportunity, progress, and growth for 
every citizen. We believe that these are ends 
to be achieved by free labor and free man- 
agement under just laws impartially admin- 
istered. 

Flint Furniture Dealers Association, 
Genesee County Coal Exchange, 
Kiwanis Club of Flint, Retail Mer- 
chants Association, Flint Associa- 
tion of Home Builders, Genesee 
County Taxpayers Association, 
Flint Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, Flint Milk Dealers Associa- 
tion, Genesee County Farm Bue 





reau, Inc., Flint Wholesale 

Association, Rotary Club of Flint, 
Flint Gasoline Wholesalers, Flint 
Chamber of Commerce, Flint 
Automobile Dealers Association, 
Genesee County Real Estate Board, 
Allied Construction Industries, 
Flint Farmers Club, Flint Ice 
Cream Manufacturers Association, 





UNO Representation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1946 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, it is my firm belief that the com- 
position of delegates to the United Na- 
tions, now meeting in London, is too 
topheavy with men. It is a sad commen- 
tary of our times that we keep alive the 
idea that the cures for the world’s ills 
should be determined by men, either 
alone or in the preponderant majority. 
These kinds of groups have failed us 
innumerable times in the past and I feel 
the present world situation calls for a 
change in personnel in our own delega- 
tion at the opportune time. 

I should like to see veterans of this 
war given representation because then at 
least one of their number could express 
the views of his comrades who certainly 
have earned that right. Let us try and 
make sure, this time, that this will be 
the last war, and let us give our veterans 
a voice in the peace. They have sacri- 
ficed the most and they and their fami- 
lies will be expected to pay for the recent 
war. It is their right to have a voice in 
the making of the peace so that they 
and their children will have an assurance 
that a peaceful and secure world will be 
theirs. 

We should make certain that the 
women of America are given continued 
representation on our delegation to the 
United Nations Organization. I feel 
that the principles of the Atlantic Char- 
ter should be followed out because that 
declaration pledged, at least six times, 
that women should be eligible with men 
to participate in the activities of the 
UNO. Evidently these pledges have 
meant nothing, because out of 180 UNO 
delegates, representing 51 nations, only 
5 are women. In addition to this, only 
one country—Norway—has a woman 
alternate, and the number of feminine 
advisers adds up to only six. This is 4 
disappointing and unfair representation 
to the mothers, wives, and sisters of the 
men who have fought and died the 
world over for equal rights and 
democracy. 

We should also have at least one scien- 
tist—preferably one well versed in 
atomic energy—representing us. The 
atomic age with its implications for 
good and evil merits an appointment of 
this sort. We must realize that atomic 
energy is here to stay and that the future 
use of this new development has a direct 
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bearing on the welfare of every person in 
the world. 

Our veterans, women, and scientists 
may not be politicians, but they will be 
well able to take care of the people whom 
they will represent. ‘The lack of recog- 
nition accorded to them must be cor- 
rected at the first feasible opportunity. 

Our elder statesmen have failed us in 
the past. They have not been able to 
lay the foundation for a peaceful world 
based on justice and security for all peo- 
ples. In one generation we have gone 
to war twice and suffered the loss of our 
best manhood. This must not, if we can 
help it, happen again. Let us, therefore, 
see to it that our old-style representation 
is abolished and our veterans, women, 
and scientists accorded the right and the 
privilege to represent us. 





Fairless Failure 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, WILLIAM A. ROWAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1946 


Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, the steel 
mill area of south Chicago, immediately 
contiguous to the plant of the Republic 
Steel Corp., scene of the Memorial Day 
riots during the last great steel strike in 
Chicago, views the current strike with 
great trepidation. Not only the steel 
workers and their families, but all of 
the people of that great industrial zone, 
are hoping that President Benjamin F. 
Fairless, of the United States Steel Corp., 
will hear the rumblings of the people of 
the Nation and reconsider his ultimatum 
delivered to the President of the United 
States. 

Today two Washington newspapers 
which do not see eye to eye on many 
problems, expressed a similar hope, 
namely, that there would be a speedy 
termination to this strike which, if it con- 
tinues, will involve not only the steel in- 
dustry but most of the manufacturing 
of the Nation. The Times-Herald, for 
instance, had as a caption to its edi- 
torial “Fairless made a big mistake,” and 
the Washington Post in a front-page edi- 
torial analyzed the situation in a some- 
what similar manner. Both indicated 
that Mr. Fairless had failed dismally in 
the negotiations at the White House. 

Evidently he is not like another great 
executive of the United States Steel 
Corp. who made his own decision on the 
eve of a cigantic steel strike. That man 
was Myron Taylor, chairman of the 
board of the United States Steel Corp. 
The United States Steel Corp. at that 
time was preparing for a strike and it 
seemed inevitable that there would be a 
walk-out of all steel workers in the 
world’s greatest industry. Newspaper 
reports at that time, nearly 10 years ago, 
Stated that Mr, Tay.or and his wife were 

in a Washington hotel at that crucial 
moment and Mr. Taylor sought an in- 
treduction to Mr. John L. Lewis, then 





the foremost figure in the strike that was 
impending. Newspapers related that 
Mr. Taylor and Mr. Lewis signed an 
agreement. ‘the great United States 
Steel Corp. made a contract with the 
CIO of that day and the strike was 
averted, insofar as “Big Steel” was con- 
cerned. “Little Steel” refused and the 
strike was on, and there was great suf- 
fering and hardship as well as 10 deaths 
in the Memorial Day riot at the gates of 
the Republic Steel Corp. in south Chi- 
cago. If Mr. Fairless had the fearless- 
ness of Mr. Taylor we do not think that 
steel, “big” or “little,” would be in a 
strike today. 

My colleague from Indiana, the Hon- 
orable Ray MApDDEN in a speech yester- 
day on the floor appealed for a return of 
Edward R. Stettinius to his old position 
in steel stating thet if Mr. Stettinius 
were there the strike would have been 
averted. Representative Bartey, of 
West Virginia in his remarks yesterday, 
announced that he had introduced legis- 
lation that would strike from the Reve- 
nue Act of 1945 the carry-back provision 
affecting revenue from  excess-profits 
taxes paid intc the Treasury for the tax- 
able year of 1944-45, which revenue can 
be claimed by corporations should their 
1946 returns show they operated at a 
loss. Doubtless mauy Members of Con- 
gress voted for that provision because 
they expected fair play from Fairless 
et al. 

The longer the strike continues the 
greater will be the indignation not only 
of organized labor but of all wage earn- 
ers against United States Steel. It 1s 
not too late for Fairless to reconsider 
and save the day. If he does not the 
powerful industrialists will learn ere 
long the enormous pressure that can be 
exerted by the greatest pressure group 
in all the world, an aroused American 
citizenship. 

Subjoined are the two editorials from 
the Washington newspapers of today: 
{From the Washington Post of January 22, 

1946] 
Tue PRESIDENT AND THE CRISIS 

Twenty-four hours have gone by since the 
steel plants of this country closed down. 
Steel is the heart of our industrial system. 
The heart has now stopped beating, and the 
entire economy is fast running down. The 
people seem condemned to watch a knock- 
down and drag-out fight between labor and 
management. They must stand by and see 
the Nation lapse into a state of paralysis. 

For weeks they have heard the spokesmen 
of both sides say their say interminably. It 
is now time for the public to take the plat- 
form. The Post thinks it would be shirking 
its public responsibilities if it failed to proffer 
its own ideas about the grave crisis confront- 
ing our country. 

The effect on reconversion is immediate. 
Reconversion is stalled. After 8 months of 
hard work and skillful deployment by labor 
and management, the goal was actually in 
sight. We were 90 percent reconverted. 
Then silence fell on the automotive, meat, 
and electrical industries. Steel joins them to 
make the standstill of our industry com- 
plete. 

It is a criminal set-back, and seems like a 
conspiracy. But no good will come out of 
name calling. Men on both sides are acting 
according to their convictions. There may be 
exceptions, but we prefer to think of the 
combatants as good Americans, all animated 
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in the final analysis by a desire to serve the 
public. The fact remains that, because of 
inability to agree, they have thrown their 
hands in. When labor and management in 
our major industries quit, a crisis is created. 
We are in a crisis, not a conspiracy. 

From this crisis we shall all suffer. The 
veteran coming back into our civilian life 
will be hurt. The prostrate world, looking to 
the United States for a lead in the work as 
well as the ways of peace, will lose heart. 

The drift back of spreading inactivity must 
be arrested. This the people demand in self- 
preservation But they have no preventive 
power. Only the President of the United 
States can act in their united name. 

The Post assumes that President Truman 
is not quitting. 

The President has been damned for step- 
ping into the picture at all. It is said that he 
ought to let the combatants slug it out. 
This was sound advice when industrial 
struggles were minor ripples on our com- 
munity and our international life. But no 
such advice is tenable when this fight could 
conceivably hold up the activity of the entire 
industrial world. 

Those who criticize the President for his 
intervention would have been the first to 
criticize him for nonintervention. For he 
had to intervene. The maintenance of the 
war powers of his office testifies to the fact 
that we are still in an emergency. This 
peace emergency calls just as much for Pres- 
idential responsibility as did the war 
emergency. 

We do not suggest that the President 
should be panicked into hasty steps. But 
the Nation cannot stew in the present mess 
much longer without inviting an itrremedi- 
able disaster. He must bring before him the 
men who in fact guide our industrial desti- 
nies. It is now seen to have been foolish 
to allow negotiations to go on between repre- 
sentative labor and management which was 
not equally representative. Labor as a 
whole was talking to men who had no man- 
date from the whole industry. 

In the steel fight the President seems to 
have thought Mr. Benjamin Fair'ess was the 
ascisive voice in the steel industry. It turns 
out he was mistaken. Let him ask the actual 
leaders of the steel industry to come to the 
White House. 

Let him go further and ask the real leaders 
in the other major industries to talk things 
over. f 

A national crisis requires a national solu- 
tion. The heart of our current troubles lies 
in the absence of a wage-price policy for 
reconversion. Steel could set the pattern. 
It has set the pattern before in every great 
change in our economic history. But in this 
instance the others may want to have their 
say along with steel. What makes steel and 
the others backward is the effort to keep 
wages and prices in separate compartments. 
It has never been done before. It does not 
make sense. Both have got to be squared. 

What has happened is simply a breakdown 
in common sense. Common sense requires 

that we speed up reconversion. Reconver- 
sion means civilian goods. It follows that 
reconversion is the only way to beat infla- 
tion—to stop prices from spiralling, to pre- 
vent value from being drained out of our 
dollars. When this country is reconverted, 
other countries will have a chance to follow. 

The setback can be retrieved by some such 
action as we have suggested. But every day's 
delay makes a meeting of minds more difi- 
cult. It thrusts the country and the world 
deeper into economic and social tribulation. 
In the Presidcnt’s hands is the last peaceful 
remedy, and no American, anxious for his 
own and the country’s welfare, will deny him 
the right to invoke it. Mr. Truman would 
be in default to his own Presidential obliga- 

tions in this national and international 

emergency if he balked at it. 
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[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
January 22, 1946] 


Fametess Mapz a Bic MISTAKE 


For some weeks past, President Benjamin 
F. Fairless, of United States Steel, and Pres- 
ident Philip Murray of the CIO Steel- 
workers Union have been conferring off and 
on with President Truman of the United 
States. 

Object of these conferences was to avert 
a steel strike if possible. By going to the 
White House in this matter, and by various 
public statements while the discussions were 
in progress, both Fairless and Murray tacitly 
accepted Mr. Truman as umpire in the steel- 
wage dispute. 

The dispute was over a demand by the 
union for a pay increase of 25 cents an hour 
and an offer by United States Steel] of a pay 
increase of 15 cents an hour. 

President Truman went into the whole 
argument as carefully and as thoroughly as 
he could. Nobody could have given more 
conscientious, fair-minded attention to the 
problem. 

In the course of the discussions, Murray’s 
steel union cut its demand to 1944 cents an 
hour. Truman finally came up with a rec- 
ommendation for an increase of 18% cents, 
and the union signified its willingness to ac- 
cept that. 

Mr. Fairless for United States Steel there- 
upon refused to go for the 1814 cents in- 
crease; and the steel strike now has begun. 


ECONOMIC EARTHQUAKE 


About 750,000 steelworkers belong to Mur- 
ray’s union. About 1,300 plants in 30 States 
are affected by the strike. It is estimated 
that the steel industry will lose $10,000,000 
in gross revenues for each day the strike lasts, 
and that the strikers will lose about $6,500,- 
000 per day in wages. 

Those are only the first direct effects to be 
expected. The indirect ones will be coming 
along within 2 weeks, if the strike lasts 2 
weeks, and they will be as bad as the direct 
effects if not worse. An estimated 40 to 50 
percent of United States manufacturing in- 
dustries need steel. Few of these concerns 
have any big backlogs of steel on hand. 

A strike of any considerable duration will 
dry up these companies’ steel supplies, and 
they will just have to shut down until they 
can get steel again. This steel strike can 
snowball into an economic disaster to the 
United States. 


STATESMANSHIP IN AN INFLATIONARY PERIOD 


In our opinion, Mr. Fairless did not exhibit 
a high type of industrial statesmanship in 
turning down the President’s suggestions 
and letting the steel strike start. 

Why he did it, we don’t know—whether 
on his own initiative or on orders from big 
United States Steel stockholders. But he 
needn’t have done it. 

We are in an inflationary period. That 
means that workers all along the line are get- 
ting pay increases—more dollars in their pay 
envelopes—and that employers in one way 
or another are pretty sure to get more dollars 
with which to meet the pay increases. To 
be sure, the dollar’s buying power is going 
down all the while, so that nobody really 
wins; but that is what inflation is. 

Fairless could have agreed to the 181, cents 
Wage increase per hour as recommended by 
the President in his capacity as unofficial 
umpire accepted by both Fairless and Mur- 
ray. Then, after a while, Fairless could have 
gone before the President or some fact-find- 
ing board with data to show that United 
States Steel could not make a fair profit at 
current steel prices. 

If this evidence had held water, Fairless 
could have got some sort of increase in the 
price of steel out of OPA. Not even OPA 
can do more than slow down the inflationary 
trend. It can’t reverse it, no matter how 
many crusading speeches Mr. Chester Bowles 


rolls off his manly chest into the micro- 
phones. 

Instead of practicing this type of indus- 
trial statesmanship in an inflationary period, 
Fairless chose to buck the present trend of 
thing.. The steel strike ison. Nobody knows 
how long it will last. It can do great dam- 
age to the entire country. One thing it can 
do is to speed up inflation, by sharply cutting 
down production of real wealth. Production 
of reai wealth is the most reliable of all ways 
of combating inflation. 

What effect Fairless’ mistake will have on 
Fairless himself, we can’t predict. We think, 
though, that in the end he will have to back 
down somehow from the uncompromising 
position he has taken, and that he may have 
to resign as president of Big Steel. We do 
not think majority public opinion will back 
him up in this case. Majority public opinion 


is sometimes decisive in big strikes; and you ~ 


can’t buck the President of the United States, 
a powerful Nation-wide union, and majority 
public opinion all put together. 





OPA Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAY LeFEVRE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1946 


Mr. LEFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an ar- 
ticle by Mr. Forrest, president of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation: 

NRLDA PRESIDENT FORREST UrGEs PROMPT 

CHANGE IN OPA POLIcIEs 


S. L. Forrest, president of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers Association, this week 
issued the following statement concerning 
the present housing crisis and Government 
moves to help alleviate the situation: 

“No group connected with supplying the 
homes of the Nation is more fully aware of 
the shortage of homes than the 25,000 retail 
lumber dealers located in every town and 
hamlet of the Nation, for they are normally 
responsible for 60 percent to 70 percent of the 
housing built. 

“Lumber dealers are now building up to 
the limit of materials and labor, but these 
at present are inadequate. 

“It is our belief that the labor shortage 
will correct itself as more men are released 
trom the services, but the material shurtage 
still depends largely on the actions of Gov- 
ernment.” 

OPA RETARDS PRODUCTION 


“OPA, while set up to serve a worthy cause, 
is, by its lack of practical and realistic ap- 
plication of sound policies, materially hold- 
ing back production. 

“OPA’s pricing policy is still largely the 
same as before VJ-day. In all the major 
species, except one, it has exactly the same 
price schedule in effect now that it used in 
getting production for war supplies. The 
industry has pleaded with OPA to revise this 
policy and put the emphasis on the items 
needed for home building, rather than things 
needed for shipbuilding, boxing, crating, etc., 
but to no avail. OPA refuses to take sug- 
gestions on this point from the groups who 
actually produce the hemes, preferring rather 
to follow its own unrealistic policy which is 
the greatest single factor today blocking the 
solution of the lumber shortage problem.” 


DEALERS MUST TELL PUBLIC 


“The lumber dealers have not fought OPA 
and price ceilings up to now, but we feel that 








our first duty is to those who need homes, 
We have now come to a critical position 
where we must tell the public the real truth. 
OPA must be made to change its policy, or it 
must be done away with. Nothing will head 
off inflation like production of housing and 
this is what we must have. Nothing must be 
allowed to stand in the way. 

“The most potent lobby in Washington to- 
day is the OPA lobby and those supporting 
socialized housing. These groups are deter- 
mined to keep controls in their hands rather 
than give private industry such assistance as 
Government can. This is a time when al) 
forces in the Nation must work together to 
get housing, and Congress will have to step 
in and reform OPA or kill it. It is our belief 
that its reformation at the present time 
would be preferable, but its obstructionistic 
policies must be stopped if we are t produce 
houses in volume. It is unfortunate when a 
Government agency gets so far away from 
the constructive course for which it was set 
up by Congress. However, since Congress set 
it up, Congress can force a change of policy, 
or it can do away with the office. The way it 
now operates, the remedy is worse than the 
disease.” 

STOP LUMBER EXPORTS 


“It remains to be seen what the proposed 
piiority for veterans will accomplish. The 
crying need, however, is production and all 
other moves, at best, are only sedatives and 
stop-gap measures. With OPA rests the 
greatest responsibility for production. The 
retail lumber dealers hope the OPA can be 
made to realize this, and forced to act be- 
fore the wrath of the American people and 
Congress forces its abolition. 

“Export of lumber should Le stopped until 
the critical housing shortage is relieved, 

“No industry should be given a price ad- 
vantage over housing—and this is now being 
done. Railroads are an example of this. 

“The NRLDA membership has been and 
still is behind any practical program that 
will lead to production of the maximum num- 
ber of homes. Homes must be built for our 
returning veterans. It must be remembered, 
however, that we can only build up to the 
supply of materials available. 

“Government must recognize that homes 
are built by taking appropriate action and 
not by giving lip service to an industry. 
Ideologies must not be allowed to interfere 
with constructive action.” 





The Phony Liberals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1946 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, today I sub- 
mit for the consideration of the Members 
of the House an editorial from the Park- 
ersburg News of January 21, 1946, pub- 
lished in Parkersburg, W. Va., and edited 
by Mr. Herman E. Gieske. 

The editor, in his usual vigorous style. 
certainly presents an interesting point of 
view regarding the position of the two 
political parties and the use of the word 
“liberal.” I commend it to you as 4 
piece of sound reasoning. 

THE PHONY LIBERALS 

Epithet hurling, of course, continues to be 
a great American political pastime. When 
reasonable argument fails, political agitators 
“smear” their opponents with a few choice 
epithets. Fortunately the public is wise to 
this merry game, which in former times, was 
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called mud-slinging. When a candidate has 
only abuse and villification for his opponent 
it is usually only a smoke screen to cover his 
own weakness. There is a trend in modern 
day, however, which is of a more subtie char- 
acter. That is for a contender to degrade 
and abuse the hallowed symbols and shib- 
boleths of his opponents. The use of the 
word “liberal” is in point. Formerly it con- 
noted one of the highest and best forms of 
political activity. But now even the Com- 
munists style themselves “liberals,” when, as 
everyone knows, a Communist dictatorship is 
just about as liberal as a thumbscrew. It 
tramples minorities into the dust, which 
would be anathema to any true liberal, and 
abolishes freedom of speech and freedom of 
the press. And while we are on this theme, 
jet it be remembered that any government 
which makes the state all powerful, regi- 
ments the people and robs them of their 
liberties, is not radical, but reactionary. The 
historic constitutional government of the 
United States is still the most radical govern- 
ment in the world, and the Republican Party 
as the chief champion of that Government is 


still the most radical party in the world.’ 


Totalitarian rule, or Stalinism, as espoused 
by the New Deal, is a return to tyrannies that 
were old when Caesar was in his heyday. In 
championing the freedom of the individual 
man the Republicans are the true liberals 
of modern times. One hesitates to claim it, 
only because the word “liberal” has been so 
debased and degraded by phonies who use 
it only as a mask to conceal their sinister 
designs upon our Republic. 





More Bugs in Bargaining 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1946 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I include the following editorial by 
Leo Wolman, which appeared in the 
Washington Post of December 20, 1945: 


FACT-FINDING BoarD, Lixe Att Feperat UNrrs, 
Gives LaBor Best D&AL 


(By Leo Wolman) 


Whether or not General Motors should 
have accepted the wage recommendations of 
the fact-finding board is debatable. Much 
can be said for accepting the board’s figure in 
the interest of peace and resumption of pro- 
duction, while rejecting the board’s argu- 
ments and theories and disclaiming responsi- 
bility for the consequences of its recommen- 
dations. 

But there can be little question that the 
board's report is unsatisfactory and ama- 
teurisn. If this is what we may expect from 
fact-finding boards, the less we have of them 
the better The figure of 19.5 cents an hour, 
arrived at by the board, is an arbitrary figure 
based on belief that everybody, and General 
Motors more than all, will make lots of money 
in 1946 and the years to follow, and hence 
Should pay 19.5 instead of 13.5 cents. 

The way the board handles specific facts 
and arguments is an index to validity of 
the entire report. Only a close reading will 
disclose the uncertain foundation on which 
the board’s conclusions rest. 


IMPORTANT FACTORS IGNORED IN TAKE-HOME PAY 

Quite obviously maintenance of take-home 
Pay was a prime consideration in the board’s 
calculations. But in dealing with estimates, 
\t omits reference to relevant but embarrass- 
‘ng items and, for all practical purposes, 
mokes decisions on highly important ques- 





tions of policy that would seem to go beyond 
the board's authority. Thus, in its compu- 
tations of future take-home pay, it makes no 
allowance for gains from lowered taxes or 
retention of earnings deducted during the 
war to pay for war bonds. Yet, both of these 
items were regularly subtracted by Govern- 
ment agencies in the estimates they made of 
actual take-home pay during the war. 

But the major decision of the board is to 
reject General Motor’s view that the work- 
week will average 45 hours and to accept the 
union’s contention that it will average close 
to 40. This decision, of course, determined 
the final result. General Motors pointed out 
that take-home pay on a 45-hour week would 
exceed war earnings by a substantial amount, 
even if no allowance were made for savings 
from taxes and discontinuance of pay-roll 
deductions. The board elects to reject the 
45-hour week and, thus, prejudices all future 
negotiations concerning this matter not only 
between GM and UAW, but between any com- 
pany and union. 

Apparently the board anticipates no sav- 
ings from increased productivity since it 
seems to think productivity will be no greater 
in 1946 than in 1941. The union estimates a 
5-percent increase, though claiming it might 
exceed 10. The company aims to restore the 
productivity of 1939. But on this important 
issue, the board seems far from clear. 


SEEMS QUEER WAY TO PROMOTE NEGOTIATING 


Likewise on the matter of down-grading, 
the board finds it hard to make facts fit the 
theory. The average figures seem to show 
no loss from down-grading, but the bourd 
concludes “there is an element of loss of 
earnings through down-grading and demo- 
tion which, through it cannot be measured, 
should be given some weight.” 

The report ends with a general disclaimer 
to the effect that the GM case was decided 
on its “own particular merits” and, hence, 
what the board said in that case was no 
guide to general wage policy. That may be 
the intention. But the figure set will come 
close to being the figure below which unions 
will refuse to settle. 

What this all amounts to is that labor ne- 
gotiators can do better with the Government 
than with employers. Therefore, they can 
afford to lift their demands, refuse to settle 
on what employers offer and wait until they 
get a better offer from the Government. This 
seems a queer way to promote collective bar- 
gaining and avoid strikes. 





Bring the Soldiers Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1946 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Clinton (Mass.) Daily Item 
of January 15, 1946: 

BRING THE SOLDIERS HOME 

It is apparent to all who read that the 
brazen attempt to keep men in the Army re- 
gardiess of necessity or points has now 
reached a stage where every parent, relative, 
and friend of Clinton and vicinity World War 
II veterans who are still in uniform should 
take their pens in hand and in scorching, 
burning English demand of Congress that it 
move at once and take affirmative steps that 
will result in the immediate return to the 
United States of the hundreds of thousands of 
soldiers in the European and Pacific theaters 
of operation who are merely marking time in 





idleness under the inexcusable conduct of 
the higher-ups who have adopted a plan 
which they believe will continue them in 
their jobs and aid in saddling on the Nation 
the sinister and menacing program of shack- 
ling the youth of America to a war machine 
during the years when they should be af- 
forded educational facilities that will equip 
them for constructive work in this Nation 
instead of training them to kill, maim, and 
destroy in unholy, unrighteous, unjustified 
and unnecessary wars. 

The latest and most threatening gesture 
of the domineering brass hats is the order 
that issues of Stars and Stripes shall no 
longer carry a word of criticism by GI's be- 
cause they are being kept in a condition bor- 
dering on slavery when they are entitled by 
every argument and fact to be returned to 
the United States and honorably discharged. 

Shades of Russia! Have we, in the United 
States, reached the point where cespoilers of 
civilization strutting in officers’ uniforms can 
clamp down on the freedom of the press in 
this unprecedented and ruthless manner? 

Were not these GI's told when they were 
torn from their homes and put into uniform 
that they were fighting for the four free- 
doms? 

And now they are figuratively and literally 
informed that they cannot voice their views 
in any issue of Stars and Stripes, which to 
date has been the medium through which 
they could express themselves. 

So, after all, the noble statement that they 
were to fight for freedom was only a 100- 
percent lie fashioned by a gang of diabolical 
egoists bent on destruction at any cost and 
at the expense of the lives of countless thou- 
sands of the Nation’s young men who de- 
served a better fate. 

The outbreaks in Germany, the Philip- 
pines, Hawaii, Calcutta, and elsewhere were 
hailed with glee by members of the families 
and friends of GI's in the United States as 
fully justified and as harbingers of early ac- 
tion looking to the immediate return to this 
country of the men now resenting their con- 
tinued retention in the Army. 

There is not the slightest question in the 
minds of veterans who have recently been 
discharged and returned to their horhes that 
redeployment has been deliberately slowed 
down in order to bolster up and force un- 
American compulsory military training on the 
country. 

Many of the men who have been discharged 
say the point system is a joke, and has been 
used as a two-edged sword to keep men in 
uniform instead of getting them out. 

An unconscionable gang of generals and 
colonels is seeking to continue playing war 
in order that they may retain commands, and 
thus prevent their being deposed to their 
permanent grades of majors and lieutenants. 

Many other soldiers believe that one of 
the primary objects in balking redeployment 
is to support the United States State Depart- 
ment in its imperialistic program. 

Soldiers who have been courageous enough 
to express themselves in mass meetings and 
parades and in hot cablegrams to the higher- 
ups are on solid ground as flat promises made 
by the palsied War Department have been 
wilfully and flagrantly flouted time and again. 

The soldiers were told that when shipping 
was available they could come home. Ample 
shipping is now available and has been for 
some time in both the European and Pacific 
theaters of war. 

They were told that all men would be sent 
home as soon as they were eligible for dis- 
charge, but it is a matter of record that thou- 
sands who have all the qualifications are still 
being held in uniform overseas with little or 
no expectation of their being brought to the 
States. 

They were told that Mareh 20 had been set 
as the date of discharge of all men with two 
or more years of service, but thousands who 
possess this qualification are now told they 
must remain overseas indefinitely. 
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The nasty mess results from the failure 
to provide for the transition period between 
war and peace, according to so astute a com- 
mentator as David Lawrence. The War De- 
partment fiddled and devoted itself to ex- 
traneous controversies such as the proposed 
merger of the Army and Navy Departments 
and the compulsory military training fetish 
and never have a thought to the necessities 
of the hour. 

It failed to decide how long troops would 
be needed in the European and Pacific areas 
and what missions must be arranged. 

The stupidity of the Department is best il- 
lustrated by the red-faced admission of Sec- 
retary of War Patterson that he did not know 
that points were not given for Army service 
since last September, all of which bears out 
the opinion of many Massachusetts Con- 
gressmen that as an executive he has been 
a failure and ought to be filling a judgeship 
because his equipment is more judicial than 
administrative. 

Drew Pearson is another commentator who 
pans the War Department for its inertia in 
dealing with demobilization and in ignor- 
ing what has appeared in servicemen’s news- 
papers, in thousands of letters that poured 
in on him and other commentators as well as 
Senators and Congressmen, all indicating that 
resentment at their treatment had reached 
the boiling point after having been brewing 
for months and months. 

He says the resentment springs from a sense 
of injustice and frustration and agrees with 
other commentators that the War Depart- 
ment deliberately slowed up demobilization 
in order to put the heat on conscription. 

Nor are the GI’s happy about McNarney’s 
statement that low-point men might now 
come home earlier than high-point soldiers 
whose services are considered more essential, 
which, they know full well, means paving the 
way for the return of Senators’ sons, football 
players, and anybody who can exercise politi- 
cal pull, provided they make themselves suf- 
ficiently nonessential. 

Of course, the effect of this McNarney order 
was to add to the resentment of the GI’s and 
to stimuiate the determination to make 
themselves just as nonessential as possible 
and thus place a premium on inefficiency. 
The man who is doing a gocd job has to stay 
on and the one who does a poor job and is 
nonessential can come home. 

The soldiers well know that the claim of 
the “brass hats” that fast discharge of men 
makes for inefficiency is the “bunk” and 
doesn’t bear the light of day, as for instance, 
the Brooks Hospital Center, at San Antonio, 
Tex, which handled 10,000 patients at its 
peak but now is down to less than 2,500, yet 
its s'aff continues at 75 percent of what it 
was at the peak period. Scores of similar 
cases are known and cited by the soldiers to 
contradict the claims of the Army Officials. 

It is high time for concerted action and not 
mere bombastic promises and words. 

The complaints aired by the GI’s at one of 
the mass meetings .n Germany that their 
friends in the United States have gone back 
on them are justified in many quarters. 

The opportunity now presents itself to 
overcome this complaint by appealing to Con- 
gress to cut the filthy mess of red tape and 
delay that now binds overseas soldiers. 





Opium: World Menace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1946 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 


include the following article from the 
Christian Science Monitor of January 19, 
1946: 


OPIUM: WORLD MENACE—UNITED STATES URGED 
TO TAKE UP CUDGELS ONCE MORE AGAINST THIS 
ENEMY OF ALL NATIONS 


(By Disturbed Observer) 


The war and its close have dramatically 
brought the opium problem once more to 
the attention of the world. General Mac- 
Arthur’s prompt handling of the situation in 
Japan came at an opportune and critical 
moment. By the use of this insidious drug 
as a weapon of war, the Japanese sought to 
paralyze the resistance of the Chinese. To- 
day the flood of opium is riding at high tide 
throughout Asia—a constant menace to the 
thousands of American troops stationed in 
the East. The war may be over, but it will 
be months, if not years, before our soldiers 
and sailors leave the continent of Asia. 

While MacArthur has put the spotlight 
on Japan, it is to be noted that it is largely 
opium from Iran that Japan imported to 
manufacture into its sinister derivatives, 
heroin and morphine. Iran produces, rough- 
ly, 600 tons of opium a year. In Iran the 
United States had some 30,000 American 
troops to guard lend-lease goods going to 
Russia. A fleet of ships brought the goods 
to ports in the Persian Gulf, and on these 
ships were many thousands of American sea- 
men. With little or no control exercised in 
this ancient land, opium peddlers roamed 
the streets and bazaars. For a minimum 
price it was possible to procure this drug, 
which if resold in the United States or black 
market would bring 20 times the original 
cost. 

The women of America, learning of this 
menace to their sons and husbands in the 
East, protested to the Government, begging 
that immediate steps be taken to protect 
them. The outery of the women brought 
Representative WALTER H. Jupp, of Minnesota, 
to the rescue, who introduced a resolution 
in Congress asking the President to urge the 
opium-producing countries to restrict the 
cultivation of the poppy plant to legitimate 
needs. The resolution was passed unani- 
mously by both Houses of Congress and 
signed by the President. This was over 2 
years ago. 

So far but one country has taken seriously 
the appeal of the United States. Last sum- 
mer Afghanistan replied that she had de- 
termined to cease completely the production 
of opium. We are still waiting for action on 
the part of Iran and India. In Asia today 
there remain three countries in which opium 
is produced on a large scale—China, Iran, 
and India. In Korea, to a smaller degree, the 
Japanese forced the planting of the poppy. 

We know that China bitterly opposed the 
use of opium for a century and more. By 
1916 the country had all but eliminated the 
scourge and had stringent laws to prevent 
its use or production. Then came the ruth- 
less attempts of the Japanese to reinstate 
opium. With the defeat of Japan, however, 
the Chinese government is making every 
effort once more to eradicate the evil. 

While the British and Netherlands posses- 
sions in the East were in the hands of the 
Japanese, it was unequivocally declared by 
both governments’ that when their terri- 
tories were freed they intended to abolish the 
opium monopolies and forbid the use of 
opium. Equally gratifying at this time was 
Great Britain’s public acceptance of Ameri- 
ca’s long-expressed opinion that only by 
controlling the production of opium could 
the problem ever be solved. 

After the Far East colonies had been re- 
stored, it was hoped that Great Britain 
would immediately enforce the terms of her 
war declarations, both as to the abolishment 
of her opium monopolies and the use of 
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opium in the countries once more under her 
control. Instead there comes @rifting out 
of the East the old and familiar assertion 
that, after all the use of the opium by the 
oriental is not really injurious. 

Despite the appeal of the United States 
2 years ago, opium is still being produced in 
both Iran and India with the knowledge and 
consent of their governments, and from these 
countries large quantities of opium are en. 
tering the United States and the illicit traffic 
of the world. 

With war restrictions removed and the 
shipping routes once more open to commerte, 
unless immediate steps are taken to check 
the enormous overproduction of opium in 
the East, the United States and the world 
oom soon be flooded with this devastating 

rug. 

Why has this pernicious evil been revived? 
Nearly 40 years ago President Theodore 
Roosevelt dragged it from its hiding place 
in the Far East and put it on the inter- 
national stage for solution. He at once 
abolished the opium. monopoly we had in- 
herited from Spain in the Philippines and 
closed the opium dens, declaring the United 
States would never take revenue based on 
the corruption of an eastern people whom 
we had undertaken to protect. 

Under the leadership of the United States. 
definite progress was being made in solving 
the problem up to the outbreak of the First 
World War. At its conclusion and under the 
terms of the Versailles Treaty, the opium 
problem was taken from the leadership of 
the United States and the jurisdiction of The 
Hague and placed in the hands of a com- 
mittee of the League of Nations in Geneva 
for solution—a committee composed prima- 
rily of the governments whose colonies in 
Asia were largely dependent upon their opium 
revenue. After 20 years in the hands of this 
committee, the opium problem still remained 
unsolved. 

Is it not time for the United States to 
resume the initiative and put an end to this 
recognized curse and evil? We have wasted 
time enough in exchanging futile notes with 
foreign offices and attending opium confer- 
ences. Months are spent in the preparation 
and transmission of letters and months again 
before the receipt of an evasive and unsatis- 
factory reply—concluding invariably with 
the proposal for calling another conference 
to take place at some indefinite date. It 
should be of interest to note that the opium 
problem was discussed by an international 
commission at Shanghai as long ago as 1909, 
at three international opium conferences at 
the Hague, and more recently at three simi- 
lar conferences at Geneva under the auspices 
of the League of Nations. Seven conferences 
in all. 

It is generally understood that the au- 
thority over the opium problem previously 
vested in the League of Nations will be trans- 
ferred to the United Nations Organization. 
But there are more direct methods of selving 
this problem than leaving it to the discre- 
tion of such a committee—where for two 
decades secondary and ineffective measures 
have been interminably discussed. 

It is time evasions and delays should end 
and that east and west alike be delivered 
from a common menace. 

Why does the United States hold back from 
taking up the cudgels once more against this 
evil? The world knows we have no ulterior 
motive, no political or financial gain in view. 
This country has steadily refused to permit 
the production of this dangerous drug within 
its borders and has stringent laws to pre- 
vent it. 

To an extraordinary extent America seems 
to have won the confidence of the nations 
of the world, both large and small, who look 
here for leadership in this dark hour. It & 
up to us to show we deserve this trust. 
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Veterans’ Priority in Purchase of Surplus 
War Goods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1946 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, since my 
short speech on the floor of the House 
last Thursday calling attention to the 
miserable treatment accorded to vet- 
erans by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation in the purchase of surplus 
Army motor vehicles, I am advised by 
Mr. Ross Williams, sales manager of the 
Consumer Goods Division of the RFC 
here in Washington, that he is calling 
for a report of the entire situation. He 
has told me that he will check on the 
situation and report what the facts are. 

Obviously there is something wrong 
when the RFC has had in its possession 
hundreds of motor vehicles and failed to 
dispose of them promptly and fairly. 
In the city of Springfield alone 500 vet- 
erans have received certificates from 
another Government agency indicating 
that they are entitled to purchase them. 
Unfortunately, these veterans, there- 
after, have been tossed around with loss 
of time and money to each of them. 

For more than 3 months these certifi- 
cates have not been honored by the RFC, 
although the veterans go to Fort Devens 
and select the particular vehicles which 
they wish to purchase. 

In support of the complaints made by 
these World War II veterans, I include 
with my remarks the following letter 
from Mr. Arthur A. Guilbault, adjutant 
for Post No. 277 of the American Legion 
in Indian Orchard, Mass. 

Such letters deserve prompt attention 
and should bring results, 

Post No. 277, Inc., AMERICAN LEGION, 

Indian Orchard, Mass., January 16, 1946. 
The Fonorable CHARLES R. CLason, 

Congressman, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. ConcressMaNn: At the meeting of 
this post held on January 10, 1946, it was 
voted to bring to your attention for definite 
action the complaints of several of our mem- 
bers relative to the muddied situation in 
the handling of surplus war goods and equip- 
ment. 

For instance, the Smaller War Plants at 
1200 Main Street, Springfield, on December 
27, 1945, notified our members that a lot 
No. 18, trucks and cars, would be sold at 
Whittemore Arsenal, Ayers, Mass. They went 
down there, and as per instructions from a 
Mr. Pope, they picked out several numbers 
ir that lot, and then were told to go to No. 
609 Washington Street, Boston, to see Mr. 
Brown. There, they were told that Spring- 
feld had no right to release that lot of trucks. 
The Springfield Smaller War Plants office 
claims to have a letter from Washington 
releasing that lot No. 18. We are told that 
Mr. Lee Manley, regional director of the 
Springfield office, showed our veterans the 
utmost courtesy and consideration as far as 
his end of the business was concerned. 

It is quite obvious, Mr. Congressman, that 
the above confusion between the various 
bureaus having to do with the same work 
'S & Source of much annoyance to the vet- 
erans, not to mention the unnecessary ex- 
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pense they have to incur going to these va- 
rious places for nothing. Other similar com- 
Plaints hav come to us before of the same 
nature. 

We submit that it is about time that 
headquarters in Washington get together 
with its field representatives and issue uni- 


-form orders and communications relative to 


carrying on its work, and that this “vet- 
erans’ priority” be lived up to in spirit and 
letter of the law. 

You have Post No. 277’s permission to use 
this letter any way you wish to help you 
clear up this muddled situation so that our 
veterans will get the proper treatment. 

With our best wishes for your continued 
health and success, and our thanks for your 
kind consideration. 

Very truly yours, 
ArtTuour A. GUILBAULT, 
Adjutant. 





Care of the Physically Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1946 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill to establish a 
Federal Commission for the Physically 
Handicapped. 

The objective of this measure is to 
bring into one natural orbit certain Fed- 
eral activities which deal with problems 
of the handicapped, but which are not 
now integrated and coordinated as they 
very obviously should be; and to provide 
the thus established Federal Commission 
for the Physically Handicapped with ade- 
quate authority to deal with the varied 
problems of the 25,000,000 physically 
handicapped citizens of the United 
States. 

T believe this bill to be a very thorough 
approach to these problems. It was de- 
veloped, after long study and practical 
experience, by the American Federation 
of the Physically Handicapped, the na- 
tional organization which has projected 
a number of very worth-while measures 
enacted by the Congress on behalf of the 
disabled, and follows the very elaborate 
studies made by a special committee of 
this House headed by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. KELiey}. 

Mr. Pau] A. Strachan, president of 
AFPH, states: 

The bill represents an effort to establish 
an agency wherein handicapped may, upon 
proper application and certification, enter— 
be medically. surgically, or therapeutically 
treated; be provided such education and 
training as may enable the individual to 
pursue a profession or trade; be placed at 
suitable, gainful employment; and to heve 
such supervision as may be necessary to prop- 
erly fit him, or her, into a suitable environ- 
ment of social and economic life. 


It is plain, Mr. Speaker, that the Con- 
gress should take immediate steps to de- 
velop an over-all program, the purpose 
of which would be to restore to physical 
usefulness millions of our citizens who, 
otherwise, must continue to be a drain 
upon their families, communities, States, 
and the Nation itself. 
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Enactment of this bill will concentrate, 
within proper limits, needful services for 
physically handicapped citizens, so that 
the Congress, the Chief Executive, and 
the people of the United States will, at 
all times, know what is required in this 
field; how many disabled apply; how 
many are being treated, trained, and 
placed; the over-all costs, and the final 
results—all of which, because of the con- 
fusion of activities under existing condi- 
tions is well-nigh impossible to even 
estimate. 

For the years ahead, when America 
will be under the greatest strain any 
nation in the world has ever experienced, 
we will be in better position to meet these 
tremendous demands upon our strength 
and resources, if our people are provided 
with the means to needed rehabilita- 
tion and physical regeneration, so that 
they may take their part in conserving 
and building up our national resources 
and thereby experience the pride that 
comes from shouldering a part of the 
load, and, above all, earning their own 
way. In short, being producers of 
wer lth, instead of mere tax-eaters. 

I hope we may act upon this measure 
promptly, so that we may thus discharge 
our obligation to these poor unfortu- 
nates, many of whom are unfairly con- 
demned to a life of idleness and despair 
because of injury or disease which they 
do not have the means to remedy. We 
should not—-we must not—deal with this 
situation in any niggardly way, but, 
boldly seize this opportunity to do what 
I firmly believe this bill will do—put 
many of our handicapped citizens in 
position to earn a decent living. 

A bill to establish a Federal Commission for 
the Physically Handicapped, to define its 
duties, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby 

created and established an agency of the 

United States to be known as the Federal 

Commission for the Physically Handicapped, 

which shall administer the provisions of this 

act, and all activities outlined in the follow- 
ing titles: 
TITLE I. FEDERAL COMMISSION FOR THE 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 

SECTION 101. There is hereby created a Fed- 
eral Commission for the Physically Handi- 
capped, which shall be an agency of the 
United States Department of Labor, with the 
personnel, powers, and duties hereinafter set 
forth. 

Sec. 102. The Federal Commission for the 
Physically Handicapped (hereinafter referred 
to as the Commission) shall consist of seven 
members, as follows: 

A president and a secretary, each of whom 
shall be appointed by the President of the 
United States, with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. 

The director of the present Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, and the principal em- 
ployment specialist for physically handi- 
capped in present charge of special units for 
handicapped, now in United States Employ- 
ment Service offices. 

A representative of the Children’s Bureau, 
to be designated by the Secretary of Labor, 
who shall be experienced in dealing with the 
problems of crippled and handicapped chil- 
dren. 

A representative of the Public Health Serv- 
ice, to be designated by the Surgeon General, 
who shall be a qualified medical officer and 
shall serve as the medical officer of the Com- 
mission. 
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A representative of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, to be designated by the Commission, 
who shall be experienced in dealing with the 
problems of physically handicapped citizens. 

The President of the Commission shall re- 
ceive a salary of $12,000 a year; the Secretary, 
$10,000 a year; the Executive Assistant, to be 
designated from among the members of the 
Commission by the President, $9,500. and all 
other members, $9,000 a year: Provided, That 
this shall not be construed to effect a de- 
crease in the compensstion of any member 
designated from persons already in the em- 
ploy of the Government. 

Members designated by the President shall 
serve tor a term of 7 years, and shall be eligi- 
ble for reappointment. Those designated by 
the Surgeon General, the Civil Servige Com- 
mission, and the Secretary of Labor, shall 
serve for a term of 5 years, or at the will of 
the appointing authority. 

Sec. 103. The Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation is transferred from the Federal Se- 
curity Agency to the Commission, with all 
personnel, records, and balances of appropri- 
ations All special units for handicapped 
now operating in the United States Employ- 
ment Service, are transferred to the Commis- 
sion, .ogether with all personnel, records, and 
appropriations, but shall continue to func- 
tion operationally in the field or local offices 
of the United States Employment Service 
and/or State units. 

Spec. 104 The Commission is authorized to 
employ personnel necessary to effectuate the 
purposes of this act, and to fix their rates of 
pay in accordance with the Classification Act 
of 1923, as amended. Whenever practicable, 
persons so appointed shall be drawn from 
otherwise qualified but physically handi- 
capped applicants. 


TITLE II. FUNCTIONS OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 201. It is hereby declared that the 
general welfare of the United States requires 
the extension of employment opportunities 
to persons handicapped by physical disability, 
and the imposition upon employers in indus- 
try, having contracts with the Federal Gov- 
ernment or any agency or corporation there- 
of, of a requirement, in filling vacancies, that 
they place and retain in employment fixed 
proportions of persons qualified to work, but 
handicapped by disablement from obtaining 
employment; that facilities be provided for 
occupational rehabilitation, including medi- 
cal and therapeutic treatment and physical 
and vocational training; and that such em- 
ployers in industry, having contracts with 
the Federal Government or any agency or 
corporation thereof, shall be advised and aid- 
ed in the introduction of work methods and 
the adjustment of. tools, appliances and 
machinery necessary to accomodate certain 
types of disablement. 

Sec. 202. (a) It shall be the function of the 
Comnnission, in the effectuation of the policy 
determined in section 201: 

To provide for medical, surgical, and ther- 
apeutic treatments, the application of pros- 
thetic or orthopedic appliances, hearing aids, 
eveglasses, and such other devices as may, by 
their use, enable physically handicapped in- 
dividuals to become proficient physically so 
as to be able to earn their own living, wholly 
or in part; 

To provide for education and training of 
physically handicapped citizens; and 

To provide, whenever possible, for their 
suitable employment through proper place- 
ment. 

(b) The Commission shall continue all 
functions of the Office of Vocational Rehabil- 
itation, and of the Special Units for Handi- 
capped in the United States Employment 
Service. at the time of their transfer under 
this act. It shall establish separate divisions, 
under qualified experts, for special work with 
the blind, the deaf, the hard of hearing, 
cardiacs, tuberculous, poliomyelitics, epilep- 
tics, amputees, and any other large or distinct 
groups of physically handicapped. 


(c) It shall be the duty of the Commis- 
sion to— 

(1) Collect, tabulate, and make public 
statistics pertaining to the physically 
handicapped; 

(2) Ascertain what fields of employment 
are available to the physically handicapped 
and make such information public; 

(3) Acquaint employers in private indus- 
try with the special capabilities of the physi- 
cally handicapped, and encourage their em- 
ployment, where feasible and practicable, on 
an equal footing with the nonhandicapped; 

(4) Cooperate with public and private 
agencies, organizations, and individuals in 
the medical and vocational rehabilitation 
and placement in suitable employment of 
physically handicapped citizens. 

Src. 203. The Commission shall appoint an 
Advisory Council on Employment of the 
Handicapped, to consist of six members, two 
of whom shall be selected from lists sub- 
mitted by bona fide labor organizations; two 
from the public and two from employers. 
The President of the Commission, ex officio, 
shall be Chairman of the Advisory Council. 
The Council shall act in an advisory capacity 
to the Commission, and shall meet not less 
than twice yearly, or upon call of the Chair- 
man. Appointed members shall be entitled 
to traveling and other necessary expenses 
and to a per diem of $25 per day for each 
day of actual service. 


TITLE III. REGISTER OF QUALIFIED DISABLED 
PERSONS 


Sec. 301. The Commission shall establish 
and maintain a register of qualified disabled 
persons, hereinafter referred to as the regis- 
ter. The register shall be kept in such form, 
and entries and alterations or removals of 
entries shall be made in such manner, as the 
Commission may by regulation prescribe A 
person whose name is, for the time being, on 
the register, is hereafter referred to as a 
registrant. 

Sec. 302. Qualifications for entry of the 
name of any person on the register shall be 
established by regulations of the Commis- 
sion. Such regulations shall afford reason- 
able assurance— 

(a) That the disabled person is 18 years of 
age or over; 

(b) That he is a resident of the State in 
which he applies for registration; or, if his 
disability was sustained while in the mer- 
chant marine service of the United States, 
that he was such a resident of the date of 
entry into such service. 

(c) That he is capable of entering into 
and keeping employment under the condi- 
tions in accordance with which, under this 
act, employment may be offered him, 

Sec. 303. Applicants for entry on the reg- 
ister shail make application to the Com- 
mission, through its Special Service to Handi- 
capped Units, at any local office of the United 
States Employment Service. The Commis- 
sion may, by regulation, prescribe the method 
of examining applications and procedures 
for passing upon applications. If, upon 
examination as prescribed, the Commission 
is satisfied that an applicant is a qualified 
disabled person, and that his handicap is 
likely to continue for 6 months or more 
from date of application, and he meets all 
qualifications prescribed by the Commission 
under section 302, his name shall be entered 
upon the register. If at any time the Com- 
mission is satisfied that any person whose 
name is on the register no longer meets the 
prescribed qualifications, it shall remove his 
name from the register. 

A person who ceases to be so registered, at 
a time when he is in employment with any 
employer, and who thereafter continues, with 
only such separation as is mentioned in sec- 
tion 401 (3) in employment with that em- 
ployer, or with a person taking over in suc- 
cession to, or jointly with that employer, a 
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business or establishment in which the reg. 
istrant was employed, shall be treated as g 
registrant for the purpose of the applica. 
tion of this act to that employer or his suc. 
cessor, as aforesaid. 

Sec. 304. The term “qualified disabled per- 
son” as used in this act means a person who, 
on account of coagenital deformity, or of 
injury or disease, is s@bstantially handi- 
capped in obtaining or keeping employment, 
or in underteking work on his own account 
of a kind which, apart from such deformity, 
injury, or disease, would be suited to his 
age, experience, and qualifications, 

TITLE IV. EMPLOYMENT OF REGISTRANTS 

Sec. 401 (a). (1) As used in this act, “em. 
ployer” means any individual, or the legal 
representative of a deceased individual, and 
any organization (including partnership, as- 
sociation, trust, estate, joint-stock company, 
insurance company, or corporation, whether 
domestic or foreign) or the receiver, trustee 
in bankruptcy, trustee or successor thereof, 
which hes in its employment 10 or more 
individuals. 

(2) “Empioyment” means service per- 
formed for remuneration, including, but not 
limited to, service under a master and ser- 
vant relationship existing in fact or under a 
contract of hire, whether written or oral, 
express or implied, and including service per- 
formed for a State or a political subdivision 
of a-State, or an instrumentality of either. 

(3) “Taking into employment” shall not 
be construed to include (a) the reemploy- 
ment by an employer of a person previously 
in his employment, after a separation ut- 
tributable to the employee's illness, or being 
on vacation, or to other temporary causes; 
(b) the taking into employment, by a person 
taking over a business or establishment in 
succession to, or jointly with, another person 
who was carrying it on immediately before 
that time, of any person employed by. chat 
business or establishment at the date of such 
taking over. 

(b) With respect to part-time employ- 
ment, or to employment part-time with one 
employer and part-time with another, or 
with the same employer part-time in one 
class of employment and part-time in an- 
other, the Commission may by regulation 
prescribe the extent to which such employ- 
ment shall be regarded as employment with- 
in the purview of this act. 

Src. 402. (a) It shall be the duty of every 
employer, in filling vacancies, to take into 
employment registrants to the number ascer- 
tained to be his quota under the provisions 
of subsection (c) of this section. Except as 
otherwise provided in this act, no employer 
shall, at any time, take into employment any 
person other than a registrant if, immediately 
after the taking in of that registrant, the 
number of registrants in his employ would 
be less than his quota. This requirement 
shall not apply (1) to an employer's taking or 
offering to take into his employment any per- 
son whom it would have been his duty, apart 
from this section, to take into his employ- 
ment by virtue either of any Federal statute, 
or of any agreement to reinstate, entered into 
before the effective date of this act; (2) to an 
employer’s taking into his employment any 
person under permit issued by the Commis- 
sion, if at the time there are no registrants, 
or an insufficient number of registrants capa- 
ble of performing the work 

(b) No employer shall discontinue his em- 
ployment of a registrant if such discontinu- 
ance would result in reducing the number of 
registrants in his employ below his quota, 
except (1) for reasonable cause, or (2) in con- 
formity with the terms and conditions of 
employment with respect to separations, 
transfers, or reemplo: ment then in effect in 
the plant or place of employment by virtue 
of an agreement between such employer and 
the workers, or (3) by virtue of laws affecting 
the tenure in employment. 

(c) The quota of an employer at any time 
shall be a number ascertained in accordance 











with this subsection. (1) Standard percent- 
age shall be fixed by the Commission and 
shall be: For plants, industries, or offices or 
other businesses employing less than 100 per- 
sons, not less than 1 percent of the total 
number of persons employed; for any such 
business employing over 100 but less than 
1,000 persons, not les than 1% percent of the 
total number employed; and for any business 
employing over 1,000 persons, not less than 
2 percent of the total number employed. 
(2) A special percentage shall be determined 
by the Commission to govern employment in 
any particular trade or industry, or branch 
thereof, coming within the scope of this act, 
ur employment with any class of employer, 
whenever in the opinion of the Commission 
a percentage either greater or smaller than 
the standard percentage ought to be assigned, 
on the ground of distinctive characteristics 
in the particular employment proposed, with 
respect to its suitability for disabled persons. 

(d) Any employer violating or failing to 
comply with the provisions of this act shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor and subject to 
a fine of not less than $100, nor more than 
$1,000. The fact that the making, termina- 
tion, or modification of a contract may in- 
volve a violation of this act, however, shall 
not affect the operation in law of the con- 
tract, or its termination or modification, as 
the case may be. 


TITLE V. PERSONAL CATASTROPHE LOANS 


Sec. 501. The Commission shall establish a 
revolving loan fund, which shall be funded 
with an initial sum of $5,000,000, which is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated. From this fund the Commission 
shall make personal catastrophe loans as 
hereafter determined 

Sec. 502. “Personal catastrophe,” as used 
in this title, is defined as any injury, disease 
or physical defect such that the use of a 
prosthetic or orthopedic appliance, a hear- 
ing aid, eyeglasses, or other devices, would 
enable the individual affected to return to 
useful and gainful employment. 

Sec. 503. Any person may apply to the 
Commission for a loan under. this title, in 
such form as the Commission may, by reg- 
ulation, prescribe. Before making any loan, 
the Commission shall make such investiga- 
tions as may be necessary, and shall certify 
that the applicant is worthy and of good 
character, and that he appears likely, with 
the help of a loan, to be restored to useful 
and gainful employment, and that he has 
not the instant means of independent ac- 
tion. The Commission may advise appli- 
cants, on request, as to types of appliances, 
but each applicant shall have free choice of 
the appliance or device best suited to his 
individual needs. 

Sec. 504. Loans under this title shall in no 
instance exceed $500, and shall in every case 
be secured by personal note of the ap- 
plicant, conditioned to make repayment 
monthly, when employed, or otherwise pos- 
sessed of funds, with interest at a rate not 
higher than 2 percent per annum. 


TITLE VI. NONFEASIBLE CASES 


Sec. 601. Physically handicapped citizens 
of the United States who, upon application 
to the Commission, are certified by it as non- 
feasible for rehabilitation, and who are to- 
tally and permanently disabled and are with- 
out means of livelihood or support, shall be 
paid, by the Bureau of Public Assistance of 
the Social Security Board the sum of $80 a 
month, beginning with the month following 
that in which the Commission’s certification 
is filed with the Social Security Board. 


TITLE VII. COOPERATIVE ENTERPRISES FOR 
HANDICAPPED 
Src. 701. (a) The sum of $10,000,000 is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, for the fiscal year 1947, and 
5.000.000 annually for each of the 5 years 
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thereafter, for establishing and maintaining 
special industries for physically handicapped 
citizens. 

Sec. 702. Out of the foregoing sums the 
Commission is authorized and empowered to 
make loans to persons, corporations, States, 
Territories, or subdivisions or agencies there- 
of, municipalities, people’s utility districts, 
and cooperative, nonprofit or limited divi- 
dend associate organizations organized under 
the laws of any State or Territory, for the 
purpose of financing work projects for physi- 
caliy handicapped persons, primarily drawn 
from the group termed “nonfeasible” for re- 
habilitation, and requiring special conditions 
of employment and training, such as is now 
afforded by various so-called handicapped 
persons’ industries, sheltered work shops, etc. 
No single loan shall exceed $20,000; and not 
less than 25 percent in amount of all loans 
shall be granted in rural areas. 

Sec. 703. Such loans shall be made on such 
terms and conditions as the Commission 
shall determine: Provided, That all loans 
shall be self-liquidating in not to exceed 25 
years, and shall bear interest at a rate equal 
to the average rate payable by the United 
States on its obligations, having maturity of 
10 years or more, after the dates thereof, 
issued during the last preceding fiscal year 
in which any such obligations were issued: 
Provided further, That no loan for the pur- 
chase, construction, enlargement, or opera- 
tion of any plant shall. be made without the 
consent of the State authority having juris- 
diction in the premises being first obtained. 


TITLE VIII. GRANTS FOR NONTEASIBLE CASES 


Sec. 801. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated out of any moneys in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated the sum of 
$2,000,000 for the fiscal year 1947, and $1,000,- 
000 annually thereafter. From the amounts 
hereunder appropriated the Commission is 
authorized and empowered to make outright 
grants to local nonprofit groups organized 
with the objective of providing a means of 
teaching and training physically handi- 
capped persons whose disabilities confine 
them to their homes or beds—commonly 
known as shut-ins. Grants shall be made 
pro rata on the basis of population: Provided, 
That not less than 25 percent of all grants 
in any fiscal year shall be made to groups 
located in rural areas. 


TITLE IX. SAFETY ENGINEERS 


Sec. 901. The Commission is authorized to 
cooperate with other Federal agencies in 
devising and arranging for proper safeguards 
to life and limb in public buildings, and 
in eliminating and preventing conditions 
therein tending to promote disease. It may 
employ safety engineers and sanitary engi- 
neers as required, who may, with the consent 
af the agency having jurisdiction. inspect 
and report on any and all buildings used by 
the Federal Government. The Commission 
may also cooperate with the American In- 
stitute of Architects and other interested 
groups and individuals, with a view to having 
public and other buildings constructed or 
remodeled, with ramps instead of stairs, and 
with railings to facilitate the free and safe 
movement of the lame and crippled. 


TITLE X. TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Sec. 1001. The President of the United 
States shall, within 30 days after the ef- 
fective date uf this act, appoint. a Commis- 
sion of three competent persons to survey 
the war plants owned by the Government or 
any instrumentality thereof, and to select 
10 plants which upon conclusion of their 
manufacture of war materials shall be ex- 
cepted from the surplus property sales pro- 
gram and set aside as training schools for 
physically handicapped citizens, and for 


teacher training. Selections shall be made 
on the basis of their suitability for the pro- 
posed use, the cost of conversion for train- 
ing school purposes, and their regional dis- 
The plants so selected shall upon 


tribution. 
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direction of the President be turned over 
to the Commission for operation as training 
centers for physically handicapped, as well 
as for teachers of physically handicapped. 
Expenses of the Selection Commission, and 
of the reconversion of plants for use as train- 
ing centers, shall be met by an appropria- 
tion out of the Treasury, which is hereby 
authorized. 


TITLE XI. TREATMENT OF DEAFNESS 


Sec. 1101. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Public Health Service, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, the sum of $2,000,000, 
which shall be available for research, applied 
medicine and treatment, and necessary ex- 
penses to develop, if possible, a cure for 
deafness. The Public Health Service shall 
report annually to the President and to Con- 
gress the results of its research, and such 
report shall be printed as a congressional 
decument. 


TITLE XII. UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE 
COMMISSION 


Sec. 1201. There shall be established in 
the United States Civil Service Commission 
a Division for the Physically Handicapped, 
with a chief, an assistant chief, and such 
staff as may be required. It shall be the 
duty of the Division to deal with problems 
attendant upon the recruitment, examina- 
tion, and appointment of physically handi- 
capped applicants for employment in the 
Federal civil service. It is declared to be the 
policy of Congress that no citizen, otherwise 
qualified, shall be denied the right to 
examination and appointment, by reason of 
pl sical disability. 

Sec. 1202. The expense of the Division for 
the Physically Handicapped shall hereafter 
be included in the regular appropriations for 
the Civil Service Commission. Such sums 
as may be necessary for the establishment of 
the Division are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated. 


TITLE XIII. MISCELLANEOUS 


Src. 1301. The Public Health Service shall, 
through its field employees, report to the 
local offices of the Commission, as soon as 
possible after the effective date of this act, 
the name, address, and other pertinent in- 
formation of citizens who, by reason of phys- 
ical disablement, are in need of the services 
to be afforded by the United States under 
the terms of this act. 

Sec. 1302. The Commission shall have an 
official seal, which shall be judicially noticed. 

Sec. 1302a. For the purpose of administer- 
ing this act and for the purpose of making 
the studies, investigations, publications, and 
reports therein provided for, there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
sums not otherwise appropriated from the 
Treasury, such amounts as may be necessary. 

Sec. 1303. If any provision of this act. or 
the application thereof to any person or cir- 
cumstances is held invalid, the remainder 
of the act and the application of such pro- 
vision to other persons and circumstances 
shall not be affected thereby. 

Sec. 1304. This act shall be known as the 
Federal Aid to the Physically Handicapped 
Act. 

Sec. 1305. Ail laws or parts of laws in con- 
flict with this act are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 1306. This act shall be effective 90 
days after date of passage. 


STATEMENT To ACCOMPANY PROPOSED BILL To 
ESTABLISH A FEDERAL COMMISSION FOR THE 
PHYSICALLY HANpbIcAPPED, To Dering Its 
DuTIEs, AND FoR OTHER PURPOSES 

FOREWORD 
The consensus cf this bill represents 28 
years of study and practice in the field of the 
physically handicapped 
It represents an effort to establish an 
agency whcrein handicapped may, upon prop- 
er application and certification, enter, be 
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medically, surgically, or therapeutically treat- 
ed; be given such education and training as 
may enable the individual to pursue a pro- 
fession, or trade; to be placed at suitable, 
gainful employment, and to have such super- 
vision as may be necessary to properly fit 
him, or her, into a suitable environment of 
social and economic life. 

It endeavors to amalgamate certain Fed- 
eral services which deal with problems of the 
handicapped, so that these will come into one 
natural orbit, and thus enable the Congress, 
the Chief Executive, and the people of the 
United States to concentrate, within proper 
limits, needful services for physically handi- 
capped citizens. 

It also provides for corollary services which, 
in the past, have not been provided, and be- 
cause of their lack, make present operations 
of the program incomplete, awkward, and, in 
many instances, wholly inadequate to the 
needs of the handicapped, and the Nation. 


Title I. Federal Commission for the 
Physically Handicapped 


This provides for the composition of the 
Commission. As shown, it brings into aline- 
ment representatives of the chief services 
now dealing with the handicapped and, by 
thus combining the experience and knowledge 
of those most concerned, provides for a vastly 
smoother means of operation. 

It transfers to the Commission the OVR 
and also special units for handicapped in 
USES, which are, by way of illustration, like 

. two halves of a whole, but which heretofore 
have operated as separate units and have, in 
many instances, duplicated services which 
should have one direct channel. 


Title 11. Functions of the Commission 


This defines the functions of the Commis- 
sion, and in addition shows the purpose and 
method of a real program for handicapped. 

It may be pointed out that, under this 
title, much of the present duplication and 
very likely waste of effort and money would 
be eliminated, because the prime objective 
here is to coordinate many present activities. 
Also present agencies lack certain requisite 
powers to educate the public, and particularly 
employers, on the value of the handicapped 
as workers, and this title, among other things, 
supplies that deficiency. 

It also establishes an Advisory Council on 
Employment of the Handicapped, the need 
for which, as a working and policy-making 
unit, is apparent. 


Title 111. Register of qualified persons 


This provides for proper registration of 
handicapped who may apply to the Commis- 
sion and defines their qualifications, as well 
as establishes a legal definition of a “qualified 
disabled person.” 


Title IV. Employment of registrants 


This recognizes and endeavors to partially 
discharge the obligation of Government to 
provide opportunities for employment of 
physically handicapped citizens through me- 
diums under its control. Admittedly this 
enters a new field—that of endeavoring to 
have industries or businesses which handle 
Federal contracts to set aside from 1 to 2 per- 
cent of their jobs, to be filled by handicapped 
people. 

However, there is no doubt but that the 
Federal Government has a grave responsi- 
bility with regard to the handicapped, both 
military and civilian, and there can be no 
question but that the Government has a 
right to prescribe wages, working conditions, 
etc., under present laws, for those who deal 
in contracts with its various agencies. Such 
being the case, the Government has a right 
to impose upon those who seek such con- 
tracts the obligation to provide employment 
for a relatively small number of handicapped 
people. 

If the numbers cited were unreasonable, 
or @disproportionate, there might be some 
validity in objections, but the time has 


come when Congress, as an act of simple 
justice to a large number of our citizens, 
should enact laws that will assure oppor- 
tunity for employment of the handicapped. 


Title V. Personal catastrophe loans 


There are hundreds of thousands, perhaps 
millions, of citizens, who, because they abhor 
charity in any form, refuse present benefits 
under so-called means test, although they 
may greatly need certain equipment. 

But if those same citizens were permitted 
to borrow money for the express purpose of 
purchasing needed prosthetic or orthopedic 
appliances; hearing. aids; eyeglasses; wheel 
chairs, or other appliancess or devices which 
would enable them to become more profi- 
cient, physically, and thus better able to 
compete on more equal footing with non- 
handicapped, there is no doubt but that many 
of them would do it, and their bodily im- 
provement, and increased productive capac- 
ity, figured collectively, would be a great 
benefit to the whole Nation. 


Title VI. Nonfeasible cases 


One of the grave defects in present Federal- 
State rehabilitation laws is that reports of 
agencies operating thereunder do not cite 
the number of cases which apply to them 
for aid, but which are turned down as being 
nonfeasibie for rehabilitation. 

It is perfectly natural that such agencies, 
desiring to put the best foot forward in 
their public reports, would not, thus, par- 
ticularly desire to reveal the extent of the 
cases which they refuse to handle. It has 
even been charged that they have devoted 
themselves, in many instances, to easy cases, 
in order to make a good showing on available 
funds. 

In the light of continued improvement in 
medicine and surgery, it is reasonable to be- 
lieve that many such cases, rated nonfeasible, 
yesterday, or even today, may, within a week, 
a month, or a year, because of some new dis- 
covery, te entirely feasible of rehabilitation. 

On the other hand, when only superficial 
medical examinations are given, as has, no 
doubt, in many instances been the case, 
when the applicant is termed "nonfeasible,” 
there is room for a considerable margin of 
doubt, if not positive error, in such diagnosis, 
and no medical examination should be ac- 
cepted that is not thorough, in every respect, 
as a means of final determination of any 
case. 

It is estimated that there are from 1,000,- 
000 to 3,000,000 nonfeasible cases in the 
United States of America. These, for the 
most part. are termed “unemployable handi- 
capped,” and are usually bedfast, or con- 
fined to wheel chairs, etc. We have 
evidence that a considerable number are 
destitute and wholly dependent upon an 
uncertain charity to sustain even the barest 
essentials of life. 

The only practicable, fair way to deal with 
this problem is; to see to it that such per- 
sons are afforded thorough diagnosis, by 
qualified experts, and, if the findings show 
such person to be totally nonfeasible for re- 
habilitation, then, if such person is destitute, 
or wholly dependent upon others for liveli- 
hood, who, themselves, are unable to bear 
the expense of providing a living for such 
nonfeasible, then, that person should be 
certified by the Commission as wholly un- 
employable, and certified for a Federal pen- 
sion—the moderate sum of $30 per month. 

This title would act as a double check, 
most effectively. It would reveal, over the 
long run, a more accurate picture of the so- 
called shut-ins, and provide for their needs, 
however meagerly, by a small pension—if 
they are disqualified for rehabilitation. On 
the other hand, the rehabilitation agencies 
at interest would have to show their hand 
and attest their incapacity to deal with the 


strenuous efforts to find a way to success- 
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fully treat, train, and place in employment 
such person. 

We particularly urge upon Congress the 
need and advisability of approving this title. 


Title VII. Cooperative enterprises for 
handicapped 


For many years, students of the handi- 
capped problem have delved into the coop- 
erative field in an effort to devise a means 
whereby, on however low a subsistence level, 
certain handicapped, mostly those termed 
“nonfeasible for rehabilitation,” could be 
brought to some pitch of physical usefulness 
and earning power. 

Charity groups have conducted many such 
enterprises, but, the fact is outstanding that 
there is no clear-cut plan, operating nation- 
ally, and there is no one plan, apparently, 
which can be adapted from present set-ups, 
for use in al) instances. This is due to two 
reasons: One, in certain cities, one or more 
church groups may attempt operation of 
such an activity—some of these being known 
as Good Will Industries. In other cities, 
fraternal, civic, or other bodies, may at- 
tempt a variation of the same idea. 

The time has come when there are suffi- 
cient handicapped to justify applying the 
cold light of reason and business manage- 
ment to this problem, even though it must be 
admitted that, since the objective is better- 
ment of the status of the individual, this 
cannot be measured precisely in terms of ex- 
penditure of dollars and cents, nor yet, re- 
ceipts from their production activities. 

In the main, this must be regarded as 
would be any other cooperative enterprise, 
with, perhaps, a little more leeway in dis- 
pensation of funds, and considerably more 
pressure upon the exploitation angles, so 
that any such cooperative enterprises wil! 
not make the mistake of believing that 
Santa Claus will make up any of their de- 
ficiencies, and they need not consider the 
proposition, as they should, as a strictly busi- 
ness affair, but rather, as a muddled-up, “do- 
gooder’s” effort, sans common-sense plan- 
ning, proper financing, and businesslike ad- 
ministration. 

Setting up such enterprises, across coun- 
try, would, in the main, provide a channel 
through which many handicapped might be 
enabled to earn a living .therwise denied to 
them. This would be particularly true dur- 
ing periods of national depression, when the 
surplus labor market would make it well- 
nigh impossible for handicapped to procure 
jobs in regular lines of business or industry, 
in order to keep them out of the bread lines, 
enterprises of this sort are absolutely neces- 
sary. 

Title VIII. Grants for nonfeasibdle cases 


Under this title, we are endeavoring to 
reach the root of the trouble experienced by 
many handicapped, who are denied any edu- 
cational facilities at all. This applies, par- 
ticularly, to those in rural areas, or those 
districts sparsely settled, and having such 
distances from home, to schools, that ‘* is 
impracticable for handicapped to attend such 
schools. 

In the case of the shut-ins this would pro- 
vide a godsend, as for development of this 
idea we would see, in the next few years. 
practical plans and extension of home teach- 
ing, ete., bringing all the latest developments 
in science right to the bedside, by means of 
radio, motion pictures, television, etc. 

This is a very modest beginning on develop- 
ment of a great program—that of teaching 
the home-bound handicapped. 

Title 1X. Safety engineers 


There is no need to dwell upon this title, 
which reveals a need so manifest that the 
Federal Government should immediately take 
steps to prevent accidents, or illness, in the 
erection of buildings, and the equipping 
thereof, and provide such safeguards as may 
be necessary upon recommendation of quali- 
fied sanitary engineers. 
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Title X. Training schools 


Here, indeed, is an important matter. Now 
that war plants are being declared surplus 
property, and thrown upon the open market 
while, at the same time, admittedly, educa- 
tional facilities, particularly buildings and 
equipment, are vitally needed at numerous 
points throughout the United States of Amer- 
ica—assuredly, the Government should set 
aside a few such plants and, if necessary, re- 
model them for educational purposes. 

We desire to emphasize a depressing but 
important fact: On behalf of the millions of 
physically handicapped, particularly handi- 
capped children, we protest the grave lack of 
teachers for handicapped. 

It is a matter of deep concery to note that 
only one major educational institution in 
the United States of America has a depart- 
ment of education for the physically handi- 
capped, and it is literally impossible for that 
one institution, Columbia University, to train 
enough teachers to supply the entire national 
needs. 

There is no point, whatsoever, in reiterat- 
ing the need for education of the handi- 
capped when there are no facilities with 
which to provide it, and, no especially trained 
teachers, to carry out the program. 

So, the suggested training centers, to be 
developed from plants declared surplus prop- 
erty, and now owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment, would supply a great need, both as to 
training centers for handicapped, themselves, 
and, likewise, as training centers for teach- 
ers of handicapped. 

We especially urge upon Congress the im- 
mediate need for favorable action on this 
title. 


Title XI. Treatment and prevention of 
deajness 


The United States Public Health Service 
has had numerous grants, from time to time, 
for various purposes relevant to the public 
health, but, the need for study of the causes, 
and, if possible, development of a means of 
prevention and cure of deafness, which is 
‘rowing steadily in our population, is so ap- 
parent that there should be no question as 
to the need for desirability of approval of this 
title. 


Title X11. United States Civil Service 
Commission 


The growing requirements of civil service, 
dealing with physically handicapped people, 
necessitate establishing a regular division, 
within the Commission, for that express pur- 
pose. The expense would be nominal; the 
effects far-reaching, and beneficial. 


Title XIII. Miscellaneous 


Sec. 1301. Since the United States Public 
Health Service already has physicians and 
surgeons covering all parts of the United 
States of America, there is no good reason 
why such agents of the USPHS should not, 
as a regular part of their function, inform 
the Commission as to those within their re- 
spective areas, who would be eligible for 
Services to be performed by the Commission. 

This is an effort to short-circuit much of 
the waste motion which prevents speedy 
handling of cases, particularly in locating; 
having proper applicetion made; processing, 
and completing essential work on behalf of 
rehabilitation of the individual. 


FEDERAL AGENCIES DEALING WITH PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED AND PUBLIC HEALTH 

Library of Congress: Books for the adult 
blind, service for the blind. 

Office of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment: Committee on Medical Research. 

War Manpower Commission: Bureau Man- 
power Utilization, Bureau of Placement, Bu- 
reau of Training, Bureau Selective Service, 
Women's Advisory Committee. 

War Relocation Authority. 

War Shipping Administration: 
ment and Manning Division. 

President's War Relief Control Board. 


Recruit- 





Treasury: Procurement Division (Admin- 
istration of Wagner-O’Day Act). 

War Department: Office Surgeon General. 

Navy Department: Bureau Medicine and 
Surgery. 

Department of Agriculture: Farm Security 
Administration, Bureau Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics, Extension Service, 
Bureau Agricultural Economics. 

Department of Labor: Children’s Bureau, 
Women’s Bureau, Division Labor Standards, 
Bureau Labor Statistics. 

War Production Board: Manpower require- 
ments. 

Federal Security Agency: United States 
Office of Education, Columbia Institution for 
the Deaf, Public Health Service, St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital, Freedmen’s Hospital, Social 
Security Board, Committee on Economic 
Security, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

Federal Board of Hospitalization. 

United States Civil Service Commission. 

United States Employees Compensation 
Commission. 

Veterans’ Administration. 

National Academy of Sciences. 

American National Red Cross. 

Department of Commerce: Census Bureau. 

Department of Interior: Indian Affairs, 
Health Division, Bureau of Mines, Health and 
Safety Branch. 

Office of War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion: Division of Retraining and Reemploy- 
ment. 

Federal Advisory Board for Vocational Re- 
habilitation. 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS IN WHICH THE 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT PARTICIPATES 


Pan American Sanitation Board. 

American International Institute for the 
Protection of Childhood. 

Gorgas Memorial Laboratory. 

International Office of Public Health. 

Prepared by American Federation of the 
Physically Handicapped, Inc., national head- 
quarters, 1376 Nationa! Press Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





Letter to the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1946 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the following letter addressed to 
the President of the United States: 


Tue Sweet SHEET, 
Opelousas, La., January 5, 1946. 
Hon. Harry S. TRUMAN, 
Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Harry: As you and I are the top men 
of this old United States of America in our 
various spheres, I thought I'd write the first 
letter of the new year to you. 

I thought, too, I'd wish you a Happy New 
Year before Congress met again ‘cause from 
your point of view, those boys are getting 
pretty unruly—but the real truth of the 
matter is, Harry, they are just about follow- 
ing out as near as possible what the folks 
back home want. Lots of folks back here 
on the side roads don’t agree with some of 
your ideas, Harry. Instead of trying to do 
what will get the most votes—let’s do what 
will be best for the most voters. 

I chat with quite a few of those Congress- 
men and take it from me, they know that 
the voters are about fed up on almost 16 
years of “isms” and theories, and millions 
of us had hoped that you would take hold 
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and put the old country back on a& more 
realistic basis and cut out the beautiful 
“dreams.” 

I don't blame you for being confused, 
Harry, for I spend a few dazed days up there 
every now and then myself, so I can appreci- 
ate how it is for the fellow who has to stay 
there—you deserve a trip back home to old 
Missouri or a ride on the Potomac. 

You have assembled “fact finding” com- 
missions up there to get the facts on one 
side only—tell ‘em to look at all the books 
of both sides and publish the truth of what 
they find out and it is possible that the 
demand for some company’s books would 
end right there. Lots o’ folks want the lights 
turned on the other fellow—but they yell 
bloody murder when you turn the lights 
their way. 

And yesterday's facts are no good tomor- 
row, Harry—they are just like news: no good 
the next day. We know what we are talk- 
ing about, Harry, because on August 28 we 
loaded a car of sweets and the facts showed 
$65 profit; 30 days later the same facts re- 
vealed a loss of $900. Now how can you use 
such facts as that at the bank? 

We are sending a fact-finding commission 
of our own to Europe. We want to know 
why they are not eating sweetpotatoes over 
there. I hope we find out. 

The fact is, we are trying to tell the world 
how to run their affairs, and we are not 
doing so good ourselves. Let’s quit “telling 
‘em” and “show em” how to make a country 
happy and prosperous. The fellow who 
doesn’t want to work should be permitted 
to go home and starve, but the fellow who 
wants to work should be protected with our 
Army, Navy, marines, and Air Force. 

A happy New Year, Harry—with my fingers 
crossed. 

Sincerely, 
DEZAUCHE—HIMSELF. 

P.S.—Sweetpotato business is swell. Thank 
you. 

The sheet was wricten before you talked to 
me and the other stockholders last night, 
Harry, so I am adding this to keep the 
record straight. You asked that we express 
ourselves to our Representatives. Hon. HENRY 
D. LarcabDE, who represents this district, knows 
how I stand and the others he represents; 
and when he votes against your “isms,” it is 
because his people feel that way. 

We had hoped, Harry, that you would not 
carry on or try to perpetuate the many 
“notions” that we had to put up with dur- 
ing the war days and that we could get this 
United States of America stock company 
back into the hands of the stockholders. 

It is my opinion that you expressed noth- 
ing that will benefit us last night. Your 
principal gripe was against Congress for not 
doing your bidding and Generali Motors for 
desiring to run their own business. 

Don’t forget that it is safer to place the 
management of this Nation in the hands of 
Congress and the Senate than in the hands of 
one man—some 600 men could come nearer 
being right than just you. One man means 
dictator—Congress and the Senate are the 
only ones that can prevent that, and our 
prayers are that they will remain on the 
job and prevent it. 

I agree with you that labor bas the right 
to strike—1 have the right to quit work if I 
so desire—but I don’t agree that labor has 
the right nor do I have the right to stand in 
line with a stick and intimidate the man who 
doesn’t agree with me and wants to work. 
Free labor means that you have the right 
to work when you want to or not to if you 
want to. If we are to protec. the man who 
don’t want to work—we should also protect 
the man who does want to work. That’s the 
kind of law we need. I'll help you get that 
one. 

And I'll help you get one to protect the 
property of these who don’t agree with a 
group, whether it is industry or a group of 
men who want to work. 
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If I was a labor leader, I'd say to the men 
who depended on me to steer them, “Let’s go 
to work and while we work and earn and 
serve our country and our families, we shall 
carry on negotiations with our employers to 
the end that conditions shall be bettered for 
all of us.” I may be “wet,” but it makes 
good sense to me; of course, I’m pretty dumb 
because I still have to work and worry 24 
hours per day. 

No, Harry, you are disappointing the old 
U. S. A. We had high hopes with you at the 
wheel. ‘This is a grown-up Nation—we know 
how to walk—we have gone places and still 
going places. Your job is plenty tough, I 
know that, but look at that guy in the mir- 
ror; he may be wrong, too, sometimes. 

Sincerely, 
DEZAUCHE—HIMSELF. 





The Labor Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 17, 1946 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I present 
for careful study two timely articles from 
the Christian Science Monitor, which en- 
joys just renown for the moderation and 
soundness of its views. They are entitled 
“Mr. Truman Steps In” and “As the 
Moderates Think.” 

With these I present a later article 
from the Washington Post, likewise dis- 
tinguished for its editorial viewpoints. 
It is entitled “The President and the 
Crisis.” 

{From the Christian Science Moniior of 

December 4, 1945] 


MR. TRUMAN STEPS IN 


The form of Government action President 
Truman has now invoked to prevent large- 
scale, reconversion-delaying work stoppages 
should have a fair trial. Eight years ago this 
newspaper proposed that the methods which 
have proved so successful under the Railway 
Labor Act be applied to other industrial dis- 
putes where the public had a vital interest. 
We have repeatedly urged it since, and believe 
now that the fact-finding plan can greatly 
reduce industrial warfare. 

Mr. Truman is aiming at both short-term 
and long-term remedies. For one—the situ- 
ation created by the General Motors strike 
and the threatened walk-out of steel work- 
ers—he is using his Executive powers to set 
up a board for voluntary arbitration. For 
the long-range problem, he is recommending 
that Congress authorize the procedure by 
legislation. 

It has succeeded in the railway field partly 
because of a recognized public interest and 
partly because the railway brotherhoods are 
responsible, disciplined unions. In some 
fields where it may now be applied the public 
interest is not so clearly defined, and neither 
unions nor management have always dis- 
played a high degree of statesmanship. But 
this approach promises much more than any 
hasty hodgepodge of vindictive legislation, 
such as the Smith-Connaily Act. 

The immediate effect of the President's 
intervention in the rutomobile strike may 
appear to be against the workers, who are 
asked to go back to work. But the UAW 
does not seem to be in a particularly strong 
position, and if the fact-finding gets into a 
study of General Motors books, the union 
may welcome Government action more than 
the company. Even so, the company may 





accept a decision by a board of recognized 
caliber and fairness where it would continue 
to refuse to show its books to the union. 

Mr. Truman is stepping into a seeming 
vacuum, left by the failure of the Labor- 
Management Conference to propose specific 
machinery and by the approaching demise 
of the War Labor Board. Yet intervention 
of Government involves several dangers, in- 
cluding political favoritism toward one side 
or the other. And industry may object that 
the fact-finding process involves an inter- 
ference with its rights to judge what part of 
profits should be sown back into production, 
the setting aside of reserves, etc. 

The question to be settled is: When is the 
public interest vitally affected by industrial 
strife? As the President says, Government 
intervention to force arbitration—even 
though the decision is enforceabie only by 
public opinion—should be held to clear cases. 
But with companies and unions growing 
larger, and with the national economy more 
closely knit, such cases can no longer be 
limited to the railways or vital public utili- 
ties. 

Public opinion is bound to be a decisive 
factor in large-scale industrial warfare. It 
is far better to have its decision made on the 
basis of a fact-finding board's report than on 
the basis of prejudice and partial informa- 
tion played upon by “war” headlines and 
public-relations strategists. The method 
promises better to achieve the aim Mr. Tru- 
man sets—good labor relations “based on 
justice and not on tests of strength.” 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
January 16, 1946} 
AS THE MODERATES THINK 


Congressmen have come back to Wash- 
ington, all of them pressed, and many of 
them eager, to do something toward halting 
the wave of major strikes. 

What can Congress do to be effective, and 
what should it do to be wise? This is a time 
of heightened emotions on the subject when 
partisanship runs strong. It is within such 
times that Congress finds it can move with 
decision but for that very reason needs to 
call upon thinking done in the cooler air 
of detachment from the immediate crisis. 

The judgments of moderates who speak 
from long and intimate experience with 
labor-management relations can be as- 
sembled into a rough frame of reference 
within which Congress’ proposals can be 


viewed. The outlines look something like 
this: 
Americans are living in an era of huge, 


Nation-wide industrial corporations, and 
hence of huge, Nation-wide labor organiza- 
tions. They are, for better or for worse, part 
of the system. The job is to work toward 
insuring that relations between the two fol- 
low some reasonable relation to the general 
welfare. That means at ieast a minimum 
degree of public regulation, and, in ex- 
tremities, control. 

Everyone, including labor, agrees that 
unions must assume greater responsibility. 
Responsibility to its own members might be 
helped by public audit of accounts, by 
making the freedom and honesty of union 
elections a matter of public concern, and by 
outiawing racketeering practices, such as 
exorbitant initiation fees. Responsibility to 
management seems attainable less practically 
by legal penalties for contract violations 
than by mutual guaranties written into con- 
tracts—such as that pending in the Ford 
negotiations and the one embodied in the 
Kaiser-Frazer pact. 

Strikes can't be abolished by outlawing 
them for the simple but potent reason that 
strikes are often as much mass protests by 
citizens as they are manipulations by labor 
leaders. On this point authoritative opinion 
is strong: The hope for avoiding strikes lies 
in machinery, procedures, practices—any- 
thing-—that disposes of the small issues and 
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grievances before they snowball to strike 
proportions. 

Here the public interest has long been rep- 
resented by State and Federal mediation and 
arbitration services, available on call. Any 
improvement in these services is progress. 
Fact-finding boards help to break deadiocks 
by bringing a reasonably enlightened public 
opinion to bear. They can function as 
remedies of early, and in most cases, of last 
resort. 

But increasingly acute is the problem of 
what to do when disputes in public utilities 
and in such industries as coal, oil, milk, and 
meat, have exhausted the resources of con- 
ciliation and voluntary arbitration. Gov- 
ernment seizure may restore the services but 
it does not dispose of the controversy. Con- 
gress then may find itself obliged to consider 
means to compel arbitration of such disputes 
which directly imperil public health and 
safety. Compulsory arbitration is distasteful 
to both management and labor. But it is a 
possible remedy which the very complexity of 
modern economic life may, of itself, force 
into a place beside the civil courts as an 
agency of peace and order. 


|From the Washington Post of January 22, 
1946] 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE CRISIS 


Twenty-four hours have gone by since the 
steel plants of this country closed down. 
Steel ts the heart of our industrial system. 
The heart has now stopped beating, and the 
entire economy is fast running down. The 
people seem condemned to watch a knock- 
down and drag-out fight between labor and 
management. They must stand by and see 
the Nation lapse into a state of paralysis. 

For weeks they have heard the spokesmen 
of both sides say their say interminably. 
It is now time for the public to take the 
platform. The Post thinks it would be 
shirking its public responsibilities if it failed 
to proffer its own ideas about the grave crisis 
confronting our country. 

The effect on reconversion is immediate. 
Reconversion is stalled. After 8 months of 
hard work and skillful deployment by labor 
and management, the goal was actually in 
sight. We were 90 percent reconverted. 
Then silence fell on the automotive, meat, 
and electrical industries. Steel joins them 
to make the standstill of our industry com- 
plete. 

It is a criminal set-back, and seems like a 
conspiracy. But no good will come out of 
name calling. Men on both sides are acting 
according to their convictions. There may 
be exceptions, but we prefer to think of the 
combatants as good Americans, all animated 
in the final analysis by a desire to serve the 
public. The fact remains that, because of 
inability to agree, they have thrown their 
hands in. When labor and management in 
our major industries quit, a crisis is created. 
We are in a crisis, not a conspiracy. 

From this crisis we shall all suffer. The 
veteran coming back into our civilian life 
will be hurt. The prostrate world, looking 
to the United States for a lead in the work 
as well as the ways of peace, will lose heart. 

The drift back of spreading inactivity must 
be arrested. This the peopje demand in se!f- 
preservation. But they have no preventive 
power. Only the President of the United 
States can act in their united name. 

The Post assumes that President Truman 
is not quitting. 

The President has been damned for step- 
ping into the picture at all. It is said that 
he ought to let the combatants slug it out. 
This was sound advice when industrial strug- 
gles w.re minor ripples on our community 
and our international life. But no such ad- 
vice is tenable when this fight could con- 
ceivably hold up the activity of the entire 
industrial world. 
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Those who criticize the President for his 
intervention would have been the first to 
criticize him for nonintervention. For he 
had to intervene. The maintenance of the 
war powers of his office testifies to the fact 
that we are still in an emergency. This 
peace emergency calls just as much for Presi- 
dential responsibility as did the war emer- 
OTe do not suggest that the President 
should be panicked into hasty steps. But 
the Nation cannot stew in the present mess 
much longer without inviting an irremedi- 
able disaster. He must bring before him the 
men who in fact guide our industrial des- 
tinies. It is now seen to have been foolish 
to allow negotiations to go on between rep- 
resentative labor and management which 
was not equally representative. Labor as a 
whole was talking to men who had no man- 
date from the whole industry. 

In the steel fight the President seems to 
have thought Mr. Benjamin Fairless was the 
decisive voice in the steel industry. It turns 
out he was mistaken. Let him ask the ac- 
tual leaders of the steel industry to come to 

he White House. 

Let him go further and ask the real leaders 
in the other major industries to talk things 
over. 

A national crisis requires a national solu- 
tion. The heart of our current troubles lies 
in the absence of a wage-price policy for re- 
conversion. Steel could set the pattern. It 
has set the pattern before in every great 
change in our economic history. But in this 
instance the others may want to have their 
say along with steel. What makes steel and 
others backward is the effort to keep wages 
and prices in separate compartments. It 
has never been done before. It does not 
mak» sense. Both have got to be squared. 

What has happened is simply a break-down 
in common sense. Common sense requires 
that we speed up reconversion. Reconver- 
sion means civilian goods. It follows that 
reconversion is the only way to beat infla- 
tion—to stop prices from spiraling—to pre- 
vent value from being drained out of our 
dollars. When this country is reconverted 
other countries will have a chance to follow. 

The set-back can be retrieved by some such 
action as we have suggested. But every day's 
delay makes a meeting of minds more diffi- 
cult. It thrusts the country and the world 
deeper into economic and social tribulation. 
In the President’s hands is the last peaceful 
remedy, and no American, anxious for his 
own and the country’s welfare, will deny him 
the right to invoke it. Mr. Truman would be 

in default to his own Presidential obligations 
in this national and international emergency 
if he balked at it. 





Unemployment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1946 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
eae Star-Journal of January 10, 


WIDE OF THE MARK 

In his speech to the people the other night 
President Truman said that “unemployment 
has not reached anything like the level which 
was feared.” That is a decided understate- 
ment. 

Immediately after VJ-day Inst August 14 
the Federal War Manpower Commission esti- 





mated that within 3 months—that is, by 
mid-November 1945—unemployment “might 
exceed” 5,000,000. That was the most official 
estimate by ranking Government economists, 
but there were other Government estimatés, 
not out of line with this one, that 3,100,000 
F \rsons would be unemployed in the third 
quarter of 1945 and 6,300,000 in the fourth 
quarter. Sidney Hillman estimated that un- 
employment by last fall would be 10,000,000. 

Today, with demobilization well under way 
but far from complete, and with reconversion 
far behind what it might have been because 
of labor controversies and uncertainties 
about Government policy, actual employment 
is somewhere betwen 51,000,000 and 
52,590,000—and is growing steadily. 

Unemployment is increasing while em- 
ployment grows because servicemen are be- 
ing discharged faster than reconversion is 
proceeding. But unemployment has at no 
time exceeded 2,000,000 and the peak official 
figure has been 1,520,000 in the week of Octo- 
ber 7-13, 1945. 

Elsewhere in last week’s address President 
Truman asked again for full-employment 
legislation “not only to tide us over the re- 
conversion period but also to carry us on to 
our goal of full production and a higher 
standard of living.” 

Disregarding the fact that full employment 
legislation never was proposed as a recon- 
version measure, and that its machinery 
would not have begun to function for another 
6 months even if it had been passed the day 
after VJ-day. consider this central fact about 
it in the light of the official Government pre- 
dictions about unemployment compared 
with actualities: 

The very core of the full-employment bill 
was its provision that the President predict 
the pace of business and the volume of em- 
ployment a year and a half ahead and recom- 
mend to Congress measures, including Fed- 
eral public works, to bring employment into 
balance. 

If Government economists were 200 percent 
off—as they were—in their estimate of what 
unemployment would be 3 months ahead, 
how can the President and Congress expect 
to work 18 months ahead with any precision? 

It happens that the Government experts 
guessed far too high. But whether they 
reckon too high or too low is incidental. 
The point is that economic forecasting is not 
yet an exact science, and the kind of Gov- 
ernment planning which the full employ- 
ment bill is based upon, and which so many 
people naively assume would solve our diffi- 
culties, is not planning at all in the precise 
sense, but political mumbo-jumbo. 

Obviously it is part of the business of the 
President and Congress to stimulate employ- 
ment. Only a relatively small congressional 
minority would oppose the idea. The reason 
the full employment measure backed by 
President Truman and so much of organized 
labor has gotten nowhere in Congress is sim- 
ply that :t won't do what its champions are 
pretending or believing. The experience of 
the last 5 months has proved it again. 





Reduction of National Debt Limit 





REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1946 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, let us 
lock the barn door on our national debt 
before it is too late. 

President Truman, in his message to 
Congress, stated that the public debt 
which now amounts to $278,000,000,000 
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will decrease several billion dollars dur- 
ing the next 18 months. This may be an 
overoptimistic statement on the part of 
the President, but it is most encouraging. 

Congress should make provision to re- 
duce the statutory national debt limit as 
we are able to reduce our debt. If Con- 
gress does not vote to reduce our national 
debt limit, it will remain at $300,000,000,- 
000. This margin between the debt limit 
and the actual debt would be a tempta- 
tion for careless, extravagant spending of 
Federal funds. Now is the time to pro- 
tect our Treasury with an amendment 
that provides for automatic reduction 
of our debt limit as we reduce our na- 
tional debt. It was with that thought 
in mind that I presented an amendment 
providing for an automatic reduction in 
our national debt limit as we reduce our 
bonded indebtedness after the war. I 
offered this amendment in committee in 
April 1945 during the consideration of 
H. R. 2404, which was reported by the 
Ways and Means Committee and pro- 
vided for an increase of the authorized 
debt of the United States from $260,- 
000,000,000 to $300,000,000,000. The 
amendment I offered reads as follows: 

Provided further, That whenever the Pres- 
ident, by proclamation, or the Congress, by 
concurrent resolution, declares the cessation 
of hostilities or the termination of the pres- 
ent war, whichever is the earlier, that reduc- 
tions of bonded indebtedness by the Federal 
Government be accompanied automatically 
by a reduction in the national debt limit of 
like amount. 


This amendment was considered by the 
legal counsel of our committee and by 
representatives of the Treasury. After 
considerable study and discussion, it was 
agreed by the committee that this matter 
be left for future study and discussion. 

Now is the time to revive this amend- 
ment, but without limitation to the offi- 
cial declaration of peace. I submit that 
it would be the only way for the execu- 
tive and legislative branches to imple- 
ment the good faith of the budget of 
1946-47. 

Otherwise, the budget becomes only a 
document which allows for a margin of 
error of $30,000,000,000; as a catch-all 
for all manner of new spending and ex- 
travagance. 

This body alone, is the steward of Gov- 
ernment finances. But for that good 
reason, should it spend its time reviewing 
items of a $35,000,000,000 budget and 
leave a blank check for $30,000,000,000 
more? I note with approval that Sen- 
ator Byrp adheres to this policy. 

I am sure that 85,000,00f bondholders 
and 40,000,000 taxpayers would applaud, 
too. 

I have no illusions about a rapid reduc- 
tion in our national debt, but I am con- 
cerned with what rate our debt limit is 
reduced whereby to take care of our 
indebtedness. The reduction and the 
management of our national debt is go- 
ing to be a problem for generations to 
come. If we should decide to retire the 
debt in annual installments over a period 
of 100 years, it will involve a charge of 
approximately $3,000,000,000 per year. 
This, together with an interest charge of 
$5,000,000,000 would total approximately 
$8,000,000,000 annually. Every effort 
should be made to reduce our national 
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debt from the sale of surplus war mate- 
rial, funds which have been impounded 
from the various war activities and the 
sinking fund which has been set aside for 
debt retirement during the past few 
years. 

By no stretch of imagination can these 
funds salvaged from the war effort be 
regarded as anything but money bor- 
rowed from the American people. It 
would be most dishonest to use them 
otherwise than for repayment. 





Demobilization 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 23, 1946 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the ReEcorp, 
I include two statements issued from the 
Pacific by soldiers who are questioning 
the demobilization program. 

The first is entitled “Potential Vet- 
eran—Do You Want To Go Home?” The 
statement outlines some of the promises 
made to our soldiers by the armed forces. 
It then sets forth the facts to show how 
they have been deceived. It is not a 
pleasant statement, but I believe reflects 
the thinking of the average GI who feels 
that his country has broken faith with 
him. 

The second statement entitled “Un- 
truth and Consequences,” again states 
the dissatisfaction with the Army and 
our Government. These soldiers, who 
were promised that they might return 
home, are appealing directly to the peo- 
ple of the United States for fair play. 

The statements follow: 


POTENTIAL VETERAN, DO YOU WANT TO GO HOME? 


We were told: 

1. There will be no empty berths returning 
to United States. (War Department.) 

2. We need only 200,000 men for occupa- 
tion. (MacArthur.) 

8. No men will be held after they become 
eligible. (War Department.) 

4. Men not needed for occupation or sur- 
plus property disposal will be home by March 
1, 1946. (Secretary Patterson.) 

5. By March 1946 all men with 2 years 
service will be eligible. (War Department.) 

6. When shipping is available men will go 
home. (Secretary Patterson when on 
Guam.) 

7. Sixty-eight thousand more berths as- 
signed to AFWESPAC. (War Department.) 

Facts: 

1. Navy takes 103 ships off Pacific run. 
(Daily Pacifican, January 4.) 

2. Ships leave Manila partly empty. 
Pacifican, January 65.) 

3. “I didn’t know men overseas had stopped 
accumulating points.” (Secretary Patter- 
son.) 

4. Secretary Patterson on Guam said he 
didn’t know 2-year men were to become 
eligible in March 1946. 

5. Discharges cut in half; a man may be 
kept in the Pacific 3 months after becom- 
ing eligible. (Lieutenant General Collins.) 

This is the story! The Army is up to its 
old tricks! Believing public opinion suffi- 
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ciently placated by discharges to date, the 
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Army hopes that it can fall back on such 
lousy talk as—“but men are not yet eligi- 
ble”. The Army has intentionally slowed 
down discharges. First it said that there 
were no ships for men eligible. Now that 
there is shipping the Army refuses to lower 
points. Lieutenant General Collins says that 
due to too many discharges the points will 
be dropped less than five a month 

Do you want to be used as pressure to get 
through compulsory military training legis- 
lation? 

If you want to get home, then do some- 
thing. Write or cable your family and Con- 
gressman. Insist that the Senate investigat- 
ing committee in Manila Monday hold open 
hearings for the GI's. 

Or do you prefer “Golden Gate in forty- 
eight”? 


UNTRUTH AND CONSEQUENCES 


Is Patterson stupid and ignorant of the 
facts or does he think that we're that gull- 
ible. His statements to the press were a 
direct insult to the American soldiers’ intel- 
ligence. It has been said of this adminis- 
tration that this is the golden age of in- 
competency or no brains at the top; how- 
ever we are underestimating their menace to 
our welfare. First, it is no ships, now no 
replacements; are we going to sit by and let 
them blackmail our families and hold us as 
hostages to push through their compulsory 
military training program? We have the 
right to know definitely when each and every 
one of us is going home. We are not gather- 
ing here to create a disturbance or have a 
good time, this is serious business. Our Army 
heads have failed us, our Government is 
failing us. Now we are appealing directly to 
the people of the United States only in the 
interest of fair play. The war is over and 
we see no need of occupying Allied Nations. 

We want to go home. 





The Meat Packing Strike 





REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. SMITH 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 23, 1946 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
on day before yesterday, I received a 
telegram from a reliable citizen inform- 
ing me that the War Department had 
issued an order prohibiting all units of 
the Army from proceeding across any 
picket line that might be established by 
strikers around meat-packing plants. I 
was unable to believe that such a thing 
was possible and therefore wired the 
commanding general of the Third Corps 
Area for the facts. I received in reply 
the following telegram: 

The following wire was dispatched Janu- 
ary 19 to all installation commanders under 
this command: “Until further orders Army 
trucks under your command will not be 
permitted to cross picket lines established 
by striking meat packing unions without 


agreement with local labor representative 
concerned.” 


Eppyr, 
Cc. G., Third S. V. C. 


I have never expected to live to see the 
day when the dictatorship of any labor 
union or other private organization over 
the Government of the United States 
would reach the disgraceful stage when 
the commanding officers of the United 








States Army would have to ask the gra- 
cious permission of labor union officials 
to allow Army trucks to go about their 
lawful business in procuring the neces- 
sary focd and supplies for the armed 
forces. 

It seems to me that this situation 
needs some clarification. Are we to 
understand that the general must ask 
the permission of any striking labor 
union before he can obtain the necessary 
meat to feed our Army? That is cer- 
tainly the plain implication of the order. 

The next question is: If the dictators 
of the labor union decline permission to 
obtain meat for the soidiers, what, when, 
where, and how do the soldiers eat? If 
they cannot eat beef, do they eat pork 
and beans? And if the pork-and-beans 
unions strike, must we then ask permis- 
sion from that set of dictators, or must 
the soldiers eat something else? 

Another question presents itself. {tf 
the unions have taken over the United 
States Army, it would appear that there 
is a division of command. Both A, F. 
of L. and CIO meat-packers’ unions are 
striking. Whose permission must the 
general obtain in order to feed his Army? 
Must he have the permission of Gen. 
William Green of the A. F. of L. or Gen. 
Philip Murray of the CIO? Or must he 
have permission of both generals? 

But, on the other hand, suppose Gen. 
William Green graciously accords the 
soldiers permission to eat, but Gen. 
Philip Murray refuses. What then is 
the result on the soldiers’ bill of fare? 

It seems to me that al) of these ques- 
tions lead to demonstrate the dire neces- 
sity for having a unification of command. 
Perhaps someone can suggest a plan by 
which we can unify the A. F. of L. and 
the CIO so that the War Department, in 
order to feed our soldiers, may only have 
to require the perrvission of one labor 
dictator instead of a number. 

I hope that the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, which has jurisdiction to investi- 
gate the conduct of the War Department, 
will proceed at once to investigate this 
subject and relieve the anxiety of the 
American people on this very vital ques- 
tion of who commands the United States 
Army. 





Chester Bowles, Price Administrator, 
Clarifies Notice of January 15 Respect- 
ing Ceilings for 1946 Cotton Crop 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM M. WHITTINGTON 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 23, 1946 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
there is general agreement among cotton 
growers that ceilings on raw cotton are 
unworkable and unenforceable. The 
crop of 1945 was not only one of the 
shortest, but probably the most expensive 
ever produced. Cotton growers were 
shocked when on January 15, 1946, the 
Office of Price Administration issued 20 
advance release of a notice of ceilings 
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on the 1946 cotton crop. I quote from 
the advance release: 

OPA explained that the purpose of the 
announcement is to put growers on notice 
of the maximum price they can expect to 
get for their crop under OPA ceilings. 


I further quote from the administra- 
tive notice: 

The proposed maximum price in each case 
is the base price of 24.09 cents per pound. 


The Representatives in Congress from 
the cotton-producing States promptly 
met and after full discussion appointed 
a committee from each of the cotton- 
producing States to convey to Chester 
Bowles, Price Administrator, and to 
Clinton Anderson, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, the unanimous protest of the Rep- 
resentatives from the cotton-producing 
States to the proposed ceilings on raw 
cotton and the unanimous request that 
said ceilings be revoked. 

Following conferences between Mr. 
Bowles, Price Administrator, and Mr. 
Anderson, Secretary of Agriculture, and 
the committee, Mr. Bowles gave out a 
clarifying press release on Tuesday, 
January 22, 1946. After the release was 
made the committee reported to the 
Representatives from the Cotton Belt on 
the conferences with the Price Admin- 
istrator and the Secretary of Agriculture. 
The Representatives again emphasized 
their opposition to the proposed ceilings 
and the committee was continued for 
further protests upon the assurances of 
the Price Administrator and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture that no further steps 
would be taken with respect to ceilings 
on raw cotton without notice to the com- 
mittee, and without an opportunity to 
the committee to present further views 
and protests of the Representatives op- 
posing ceilings before any decision for 
ceilings was reached or announced. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the said clarifying press release 
of Chester Bowles, Price Administrator, 
of January 22, 1946, as follows: 

On January 15, 1946, 1 issued an advance 
notice of proposed ceiling prices on the 1946 
crop of cotton. Some misapprehensions 
among cotton growers have resulted from an 
apparent misunderstanding of that state- 
ment. I wish, therefore, to clarify several 
points. 

The notice applies only to the 1946 crop. 
The proposed ceiling prices contained in the 
advance notice represent the legal minimum 
levels at which ceilings would be established 
it it should become recessary to take such 
action later in the season. Under no cir- 
cumstances will ceilings be fixed on the 1946 


crop at less than the announced prices. If 
ceiling prices are established at a later date 
they can, of course, be higher than the prices 


proposed in tne notice. In other words, the 
prices in the notice are the lowest ceiling 


prices that can be es’ lished, not the high- 
est 
An advance notice of this character is re- 
quired under the act to be given at least 
19 Cays before the normal planting season. 
c tton is normally planted in southern. Texas 
“eginning about February 1. As Price Ad- 
ministrator, 1 would have been remiss in my 


Cuties if I had failed to issue the recent notice 
Covering raw cotton produced in the crop 
year 1946. The market for raw cotton has 
heen advancing steadily since last August and 


above parity. Without such a notice, 
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have been legally impossible to 
ed any ceiling prices later in the 
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year, regardless of what happened to cotton 
prices. It is a technical procedure. 

Should we consider that an inflationary 
situation is developing in the future in the 
price of cotton so that ceilings would seem 
to be necessary, I would call in a repre- 
sentative group of cotton growers to consult 
with and advise me on every aspect of this 
problem. I shall give consideration to their 
recommendations. This is the orderly pro- 
cedure set up under the Price Control Act. 

It is sincerely hoped that a program of 
ceiling prices for cotton marketed after the 
beginning of the 1946 marketing year will 
be unnecessary. If it becomer evident that 
th? price of cotton is becoming stabilized 
because of improvement in supply or other 
reasons, no ceiling will be imposed. I am 
very conscious of the difficulties which might 
be encountered in the administration of cot- 
ton ceilings. 

The situation is being constantly watched 
and every relevant factor and circumstance 
will receive thorough consideration. The 
final decisions on whether there should or 
should not be ceiling prices on raw cotton 
and at what level are still to be made. 

It has been our policy to place ceilings 
on basic agricultural commodities when 
prices reach or exceed parity, as is the case 
with wheat and corn. 

Price action affecting agricultural products 
must be a joint decision of the Secretary of 
Agriculture and OPA. The announcement 
made on January 15 was approved by both 
agencies. Any ceiling imposed at a later 
date would similarly require the approval of 
both agencies. 





Rigid OPA Price Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 15, 1946 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most serious obstacles to reconver- 
sion—one which must be removed before 
the goals of reconversion can be 
attained—is the rigid pattern set by the 
Office of Price Administration in at- 
tempting to control prices. 

OPA, itself, could contribute toward 
the establishment of a stable peacetime 
economy and without producing addi- 
tional inflation, by adopting a broad 
policy toward price alterations, simply 
stated. Simplification is a necessity. 
Court decisions affecting OPA, OPA 
orders, amendments to those orders, 
and Executive orders relating to the 
OPA, filled 18 large volumes by the spring 
of 1945. Much of this material is so in- 
volved as to be incapable of interpreta- 
tion by businessmen and their legal ad- 
visers. Even OPA’ lawyers privately 
admit their inability to understand this 
accumulation. 

It is high time that this wartime stock 
pile of price procedure, which involves 
the actual making of law by a nonlaw- 
making branch of the Government 
should be surveyed and the needless and 
detrimental parts junked. The stock- 
holders who invest in industry; manage- 
ment, with the responsibility of operat- 
ing industry; labor, whose wages come 
from industry; and the consumer, whose 
purchasing power supports industry—all 
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have a vital stake in getting OPA to 
establish a broad price policy, simply 
stated. 

OPA could certainly give a powerful 
impetus to reconversion if it would su- 
persede its price-fogging methods with a 
policy announcement to the effect; for 
instance, that— 

OPA will no longer try to handle price de- 
tails of industry. Industry itself may han- 
dle its own price details within this limita- 
tion: Take the 1940 selling price, plus the 
actual increase since 1940 in basic wages, ex- 
cluding overtime, and the actual increase in 
the cost of purchase of goods and services 
as the basis of the product’s selling price. 


Such an action would constructively 
stimulate every sector of American econ- 
omy. It would not be of a temporary or 
of an artificial nature, for it would reach 
everyone, irrespective of the type of em- 
ployment in which he was engaged. By 
using 1940—our last full peacetime pro- 
duction year—as normal, the elemental 
injustice contained in President Tru- 
man’s address on wages and prices on 
October 30 can be corrected. The Presi- 
dent said, in part: 

There are several reasons why I believe 
that industry as a whole can afford substan- 
tial wage increases without price increases. 
* %* * Improvements in machinery and 
manufacturing know-how developed in the 
war can certainly result in more goods per 
hour and additional room for wage increases. 


The Truman premise ‘gnores the fact 
that industry has been engaged in war 
production since 1941 and much of the 
peacetime know-how must now be re- 
gained. Labor expert Leo Wolman, in 
the Washington Post of November 4, 
stated: 

The most prolific and the most popular 
source of economies is, of course, greater 
efficiency. It is from the increased output 
per man and per man-hour that most people 
hope to receive substantial increases in pay. 

But * * * the hopes are illusory. Out 
of an estimated labor force in 1940 of 54,- 
000,000, less than 30,000,000 were emplored 
in industry and some 25,000,000 in rendering 
service tothe public. Noone * * * an- 
ticipates a spectacular advance in service 
efficiency important enough to absorb the 
considerable wage advance since 1939. 


In other words, OPA is now applying 
its rigid price-control methods to indus- 
tries which, through their very nature, 
or because they are now confronted with 
the expense of reconversion, find it most 
difficult to regain the peacetime know- 
how, laid aside to produce for war. 

To reach all industries in a “broad 
price policy, simply stated,’ the OPA 
should apply this policy first to the major 
industries which most affect the national 
income. Construction, automobile man- 
ufacture, steel, electrical equipment, and 
transportation would, naturally, come 
under this. classification. With in- 
creased freedom to work out their own 
destiny by the handling of within-indus- 
try price details, the people of the United 

states could well look forward te aus- 
mented productivity and prosperity. It 
might well be that there would be no 
further: need to stimulate smaller indus- 
tries, directly dependent on the basic in- 
dustries, since prosperity in the parent 
field would be reflected in any offshoo 
of that field. 
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Nevertheless, it would be important to 
follow up the initial application of self- 
determination within the larger Nation- 
wide industries with an extension of the 
same policy to independent and unre- 
lated industries. This second step could 
well be made within 2 months after the 
first, since such a period would give suf- 
ficient time to establish the practical 
working out of the new OPA policy and 
to get together data on possible improve- 
ments. 

This, in essence, would then be—not a 
sudden relaxation of OPA wartime price 
controls—but a reapplication, realisti- 
cally made, of such controls to altered 
peacetime circumstances. Meanwhile, 
this process in action should be kept 
continually before an informed public. 
Stockholders, management, labor, and 
consumers are parts of that public. It 
is a major fallacy to consider any group 
as isolated from the welfare of the whole. 

With OPA’s new policy in actual oper- 
ation—and with the American people 
knowing the reason for creating that 
policy and the goals established in order 
to return to peacetime industry, what is 
next on the uphill road to reconversion? 

Here is where the Director of Recon- 
version would come into the picture. In 
this situation, the Director could well 
call in the top executives of individual 
companies in industries where the new 
OPA policy was in action for special con- 
sultation. It would be the Director’s 
task to seek an unofficial and private 
pledge to price for volume during the 
next 9 months. Of course, such a pledge 
would be effective only if the broad OPA 
policy had been publicly announced and 
if the OPA had every intention of stand- 
ing back of such announced policy. 

There should be no question as to the 
sincerity of these private pledges entered 
into by heads of Government agencies 
and business executives. The smooth 
functioning of late War Production 
Board’s industrial scheduling was based 
on such agreements. Under Chairman 
Nelson and later under Chairman Krug, 
much of the success of the United States 
in doing as Gen. Nathan Bedford Forrest 
said—in getting there “fu’stest with the 
mostest men”—as directly due to the 
absolute integrity and to the carrying 
out to the letter of promises made by 
management to the WPB heads. 

And there is no reason to believe that 
leaders of industry would not cooperate 
equally as well with the Reconversion 
Director and OPA Director Bowles—if 
the industrial leaders are given a clear 
idea of what is expected oi them, spe- 
cific assurances that the agencies in- 
volved will work with them rather than 
against them, and a simple, just price 
policy for them to apply within their own 
industries. 

A broad price policy, simply stated, 
would tend to benefit OPA by enlisting 
industry on its side. As it now operates, 
OPA, in a legislative sense, formulates 
price regulation. Then, in a judicial 
sense, it interprets those same rules. 
Finally, in an administrative sense, OPA 
sees to it that the rules are enforced. 
Thus, a single Government agency, in 
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actual practice, exercises the three dis- 
tinct functions of our Government as 
set down in the Constitution as the basis 
for our system of checks and balances— 
the legislative, the judicial, and the ex- 
ecutive. It is this unwarranted concen- 
tration of powers which underlies the in- 
stinctive American distrust of OPA. As 
a nation, we grumble over small incon- 
veniences, but we deeply resent usurpa- 
tion of authority. 

What would a broad price policy, sim- 
ply stated, do to remove this difficulty? 
Industry, by assuming the responsibility 
of handling within-industry price de- 
tails, would take away the offensive and 
unconstitutional legislative function of 
OPA. At the conferences between top 
executives of individual companies and 
the Director of Reconversion, a single in- 
terpretation of the industry-created 
price regulations could be reached—thus, 
eliminating OPA’s offensive and uncon- 
stitutional judicial function. What 
would remain? OPA’s recognized and 
constitutional function as an adminis- 
trative agency. It could then act as an 
efficient policing agent to bring to justice 
possible violations of the rules which in- 
dustry itself had made and whose in- 
terpretation had been agreed upon be- 
tween representatives of industry and 
the Director of Reconversion. 

A return to basic American principles 
could be accomplished while, at the same 
time, making progress in establishing 
American economy on a firm and sound 
basis. 

The possibility of attaining such goals 
is a challenge to industry, to labor and 
to government. A broad OPA price 
policy, simply stated, is not only worth 
trying for; it is worth utilizing our com- 
bined effort and our combined experience 
to achieve. In our present economic 
crisis we cannot afford to evade our re- 
sponsibility. We must act and act now. 
Procrastination is inexcusable for we 
have long known and we know today, 
that OPA’s rigid price-control methods 
have been and are now stumbling blocks 
to reconversion. We also know how 
those stumbling blocks can be removed. 

Let us get the old OPA quagmire price 
policy out of the way. Let us get on 
with the new, broad, simple OPA policy. 
Let us grasp our postwar future by re- 
fusing to remain bogged down in our 
wartime past. 

I wish it distinctly understood that I 
am not opposing an OPA policy that 
recognizes the fact that no business can 
nor will long continue to operate at a 
loss; that no sane individual will take 
his money out of the bank and invest 
in a new enterprise; that no small manu- 
facturer who has temporarily engaged in 
war work can safely return to peacetime 
production unless his increased costs are 
refiected in his selling price. 

The sooner this fact is recognized and 
the policy of OPA is amended accord- 
ingly, the sooner reconversion will be 
completed and our people, al] of them 
who can and will work, can have the 
jobs they need. All of us will then be 
able to quickly get the many things we 
want and need. 





Surplus Government Property 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN ‘THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1946 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the REcorp, I include a 
resolution from the American Legion 
Post, No. 7, of Alliance, Nebr. 

This resolution points out the great 
dissatisfaction with the present method 
of Jisposing of surplus property. It in- 
dicates plainly the very things that have 
been emphasized upon this floor many 
times. It must be apparent by now that 
the Surplus Property Act, as passed by 
Congress, is not being administered as 
intended by this Congress. Unless some- 
thing is done to straighten out this prob- 
lem, it may well prove to be one of the 
major scandals following this war. 

The resolution follows: 


Whereas veterans are finding it more and 
more difficult to purchase surplus Govern- 
ment property, to which preferential right 
has been provided by law; and 

Whereas the supply of such property is 
adequate, but due to conditions beyond the 
veterans’ control, little if any of this property 
is getting into their hands; and 

Whereas the veteran is in need of such 
property, and as rules and regulations now 
laid down by the certification agency re- 
quires that he spend considerable time and 
expense to appear personally at the head- 
quarters of such certification agency to es- 
tablish his eligibility; and, after receiving 
such certification he may find it necessary 
to travel many miles and in the opposite 
direction to make the purchase of property 
desired; and 

Whereas the certification and disposal 
agencies have been changed numerous times 
by Executive order and regulations which 
further curtails and delays veteran's possi- 
bilities of obtaining such property for which 
he is otherwise eligible: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Alliance Post No. 7, Ameri- 
can Legion, hereby directs appropriate action 
be taken to make it possible that the presen- 
tation of a veteran’s honorable discharge cer- 
tificate to the disposal agency be sufficient 
evidence to establish priority and eligibility 
to purchase any surplus Government prop- 
erty within the limits of fair share distribu- 
tion. It is further directed that a more uni- 
form method of notification of time, location, 
and type of surplus properties offered for 
sale be made available to veterans; be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
spread on the minutes of this meeting and 
copies mailed to all American Legion posts 
in Nebraska, the department and national 
headquarters of the American Legion, the 
national legislative committee of the Amer- 
ican Legion, all Nebraska Members of Con- 
gress, and chairman of Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Congress. 

Adopted by Alliance Post. No. 7, American 
Legion, Alliance, Nebr., this 16th day of 
January 1946. 





R. V. Copsey, 

Post Commander. 

P. A. MOLLER, 
Post Adjutant. 
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Report of Board of Visitors to United 
States Merchant Marine Academy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARDIN PETERSON 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 23, 1946 


Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing report of the Congressional Board 
of Visitors to the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy, Kings Point, N. Y., 
June 8, 1945: 

REPORT OF THE BoarD OF VISITORS TO THE 
UNITED STATES MERCHANT MARINE ACADEMY, 
1945 

Krincs Point, N. Y., June 8, 1945. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 
Tue SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 

TIVES 

GENTLEMEN: Pursuant to Public Law 301, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, second session, ap- 
proved May 11, 1944, the following Senators 
and Members of the House of Representatives 
were designated to constitute the 1945 Board 
of Visitors to the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy: 

SENATORS 


By the Vice President: 

Hartey M. KiLcore, of West Virginia. 

By the Committee on Commerce: 

JosisH W. Battery, of North Carolina (ex 
officio) 

Tueopore G. Briso, of Mississippi. 

ALEXANDER WILEY, of Wisconsin. 


MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


By the Speaker of the House: 

EUGENE J. Keocu, Ninth Congressional Dis- 
trict of New York. 

ELLSworTH B. Buck, Eleventh Congres- 
sional Distriet of New York. 

By the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee: 

SCHUYLER Otis BLAND, First Congressional 
District of Virginia (ex officio). 

Ricuarp J. WELCH, Fifth Congressional Dis- 
trict of California. 

J. Harbin Peterson, First Congressional 
District of Florida. 

Frani W Boyrkrn, First Congressional Dis- 
trict of Alabema 

Representatives Henry M. Jackson, Second 
Congressional District of Washington, and 
James DoMENGEAUX, Third Congressional Dis- 
trict of Louisiana, were later appointed in the 
places of Mr Scruyrer Otis Brann, of Vir- 
ginia, and Mr. Frank W. Boykin, of Alabama, 
respectively, who were unable to attend. 

Representative ALvIn F. WelcHeL, Thir- 
teenth Congressional District of Ohio, a mem- 
ver of the House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, accompanied the Board. 

The members of the Board were accom- 
panied from Washington to Kings Point by 
the following officers from headquarters of 
he training organization of the War Ship- 
ping Administration: Commodore Telfair 
Knight, USMS, Assistant Deputy Adminis- 
trator for Training and Commandant of the 
Ynited States Maritime Service; Lt. Comdr. 
John T. Everett, USNR, operations officer 
of the United States Merchant Marine Cadet 
Corps; Comdr. Sam H. McConnell, USMS, 
c‘lef public relations officer of the training 
organization; Lt. Comdr. Hale Boggs, USMS, 
Chief legal officer of the training organization; 
and Lt. Comdr. Clifford W. Sandberg, USNR, 
vt the Academy staff and secretary to the 
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The Board assembled at Wiley Hall, Kings 
Point, at 10 a. m., Thursday, June 7, 1945, 
where the members were received by the 
Superintendent, Commodore Giles C. Sted- 
man, USNR, and his staff. 

The following members of the Board were 
present at the first meeting: Senator ALrEx- 
ANDER WuLEY, Representatives J. Harpin 
PETERSON, JAMES DOMENGEAUX, RICHARD J. 
WELCH, ALVIN F. WEICHEL, and ELLSWORTH B. 
Buck. 


FIRST MEETING OF THE BOARD OF VISITORS 


Senator ALEXANDER WILEY served as tem- 
porary chairman for the purpose of organi- 
zation. 

Representative J. HarpIN PETERSON was 
elected permanent chairman of the Board. 
Lt. Comdr. Clifford W. Sandberg. USNR, and 
Lt. Comdr. William L. Bull, USMS, were des- 
ignated as secretary and assistant secretary 
of the Board, respectively. 

At the request of the chairman, the Super- 
intendent and his staff joined the Board in 
conference. The Superintendent was in- 
vited to make such reports on the state of 
the Academy as he deemed pertinent and 
proper. Accordingly, Commodore Giles C. 
Stedman, USNR, submitted a report, a copy 
of which is forwarded herewith. 

The meeting was then opened for general 
questions. 

Upon the termination of the question 
period, the Superintendent invited the Chair- 
man to designate a member of the Board to 
address the regiment of cadet-midshipmen 
immediately prior to the regimental review 
at 4 p. m. on Kendrick Field. Senator WILEY 
was unanimously selected by the Board to 
make this address. 

At this time the regimental commander, 
Cadet-Midshipman A. B. De Laski, United 
States Merchant Marine Cadet Corps, was 
presented to the Chairman and members of 
the Poard. when he extended them an invi- 
tation to join the regiment of cadet-midship- 
men at luncheon at Delano Hall. 

Recess was taken at 11:45 a. m. 

After interviewing a group of cadet-mid- 
shipmen from his home State, Representative 
RicHarp J. WELCH left Kings Point at 12:30 
p. m., being unable to remain for the balance 
of the visit. 


MEETING WITH THE REGIMENT OF CADET- 
MIDSHIPMEN 


At 12:35 p. m. the members of the Board 
were escorted to Delano Hall by the cadet- 
midshipmen regimental commander and his 
staff for luncheon with the regiment. 

After luncheon each member of the Board 
conducted a 30-minute private conference 
with cadet-midshipmen from his home State. 

Accompanied by assigned officer escorts, the 
Board proceeded at 2 p. m. on a general in- 
spe tion of the Academy, visiting Barry Hall, 
cadet-midshipmen barracks, the receiving 
barracks in Furuseth Hall, and the depart- 
ments of seamanship and navigation, engi- 
neerir g, and naval science; Bowditch, Fulton, 
ar * C’Hara Halls. respectively, as well as the 
improvised chapel in Wiley Hall. 

At 4 p. m. the Board witnessed the review 
of the regiment of cadet-midshipmen on 
Kendrick Field, following brief addresses by 
Senator WILEY, Representative PETERSCN, and 
the Superintendent. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S, RECEPTION AND DINNER 


The Superintendent's reception and dinner 
in honor of the Board, which had been aug- 
mented by the arrival of Representative 
HENRY M JACKSON, was held in Markin House 
at 7:30 p.m. It was attended also by Com- 
modore Knight, Captain McNulty, and the 
members of the Superintendent's staff. 

Upon conclusion of the dinner, a docu- 
mentary film, Future Leaders of Our Mer- 
chant Marine, depicting the activities of the 
Academy and Cadet Corps, was shown. 
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Because of previous commitments, Repre- 
sentative JAMES DoMENGEAUx left Kings Point 
at the conclusion of the dinner. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 8, 1945 


Because of a pressing legislative calendar 
in the Senate, Senator WiLey found it neces- 
sary to leave Kings Point for Washington, 
D. C., at 8:30 a.m. Commencing at 9 a. m., 
the Board was escorted on a tour of Samuels 
Hall, where they inspected the sail loft, 
marlinspike seamanship room, the signaling 
classrooms, bridge, and other training and 
life-saving equipment. 

At 9:30 a. m., the Board left Mallory Pier 
on the T. V. William Webdt for a short cruise 
on Long Island Sound to view the water- 
front facilities of the Academy. Upon re- 
turn from this cruise the Board proceeded 
to Wiley Hall, convening at 10 a. m. for their 
second formal conference, having been 
joined by Representative Eucrne J. KrocH. 

Present at the second formal conference 
were Representatives J. Harpin PErrTerson, 
EUGENE J. KEOGH, HENRY M. JACKSON, ALVIN 
F. \ EICHEL, SLLSwoRTH B. Buck. 

In accordance with their previously ex- 
pressed isl, the Board received a delegation 
of 25 cadet-midshipmen selected at random 
from each class at Kings Point. At this 
point, the secretary and assistant secretary 
withdrew from the conference room and 
members of the Board conferred with the 
cadet-midshipmen in closed session. 

Upon the recall of the secretary and as- 
sistant secretary to the conference room, the 
Board requested Commodore Knight, Cap- 
tain McNulty and the Superintendent to ap- 
pear before them. 

Commodore anight, who has served in an 
executive capacity with the entire training 
program since its in :eption in 1938, presented 
the respects of Vice Adm. Emory S. Land, 
Administrator, and Capt. Edward Macauley, 
deputy administrator in charge of the 
training program, and addressed the Board 
briefly recounting the history of the cadet 
training program and explaining that Con- 
gress, in passing the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936, gave the Maritime Commission a 
joint mandate to build and man modern 
American ships. The training program, in- 
cluding the United States Maritime Service, 
the supervision of State maritime academies, 
as well as the United States Merchant Marine 
Cadet Corps, was a direct outgrowth of this 
mandate. 

The United States Merchant Marine Cadet 
Corps and its Academy as well as the entire 
training program, Commodore Knight point- 
ed out, are permanently established by stat- 
ute and will function after the war in the 
Maritime Commission. Tentative postwar 
plans have already .een outlined to Con- 
gress and are published in the report of the 
Worley committee. These plans contemplate 
an Academy enrollment of approximately 
1,200 during the postwar years 

At the conclusion of Commodore Knight's 
statement, the chairman instructed the sec- 
retary to invite the Academy staff cfficers to 
rejoin the conference. At this time the 
chairman and other members of the Board 
expressed their appreciation for the informa- 
tion furnished them and for the courtesies 
extended. 

Upon the departure of the Superintendent 
and Academy staff, the Board continued its 
deliberations in executive session. Its com- 
ments and recommendations are set forth be- 
low There being no further business, the 
Board adjourned at 11:45a.m. The members 
then attended a buffet luncheon at the senior 
officers’ mess, following which they took their 
departure from Kings Point at their pleasure. 

After due deliberation, and as @ result of 
the two formal conferences held with the 
Superintendent and members of the Academy 
staff, cadet-midshipmen of the regiment, and 
the several inspections conducted, the Board 
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of Visitors respectfully submits the following 
general comments and specific recommenda- 
tions: 


GENERAL COMMENTS 


1. To dispel any misunderstanding, the 
Board desires to strongly emphasize the fact 
that the United States Merchant Marine 
Cadet Corps was created prior to the war 
pursuant to the provisions of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, as amended, and that 
its site at Kings Point, N. Y., was acquired 
for the purpose of constructing a permanent 
Merchant Marine Academy as shown by the 
reports which accompanied House Joint Res- 
olution No. 260 (Public Law 472, 77th Cong.; 
56 Stat. 124), approved March 4, 1942. 

2. The Board desires to record its appre- 
ciation and admiration of the foresight, 
tenacity, and devotion to duty displayed by 
the supervisor of the United States Merchant 
Marine Cadet Corps, Capt, R. R. McNulty, 
USNR, for his efforts in bringing about the 
creation of the United States Merchant Ma- 
rine Cadet Corps and its Academy at Kings 
Point, and for his administration of the 
functions of the corps since its inception 
in 1938. 

3. The Board also desires to commend Vice 
Adm. Emory Scott Land, USN (retired), 
Administrator of the War Shipping Admin- 
istration; Deputy Administrator Edward 
Macauley, and Commodore Telfair Knight, 
USMS, under whom Capt. R. R, McNulty, 
USNR, and Commudore Giles C. Stedman, 
USNR, serve, for their wisdom and guidance 
in the development of the training program 
for officers and seamen of our merchant ma- 
rine of which the United States Merchant 
Marine Cadet Corps and its Academy at 
Kings Point are a prt. 

4. The Board recognizes that while the 
present plant and facilities of the Academy 
may have been adequate for the needs of 
the wartime training program, it is im- 
pressed with the necessity for an expansion 
of facilities if the ultimate aims and objec- 
tives for which the Academy was created are 
to be realized. The most obvious immediate 
ne-ds of the Academy are for an adequate 
library and a suitable chapel. 

5. It is the considered opinion of the Board 
that the United States Merchant Marine 
Cadet Corps and its Academy at Kings Point 
are a most vital adjunct to the maintenance 
of a strong merchant marine and Naval Re- 
serve. Upon the character and education 
of our officer personnel will largely depend 
the security of our position in the fleld of 
international commerce and our status as 
a sea power. 

6. The Board is gratified to learn of the 
resumption of competitive examinations for 
entrance to the Cadet Corps on the basis of 
State quota allotments, along the lines of 
those conducted in 1939 and 1940, which 
were suspended after Pearl Harbor. This 
action was the result of recommendation 
made by the Board of Visitors in 1944. It is 
believed that the competitive method of 
selection will result in securing the highest 
type and most apt young men for officers 
training in the merchant marine. It is the 
Board’s thought that in addition to the 
Nation-wide competitive examination sys- 
tem, steps be taken to develop fully the 
possibility of working out a process of screen- 
ing prospective entrants for leadership and 
office:like qualities before admission to the 
Academy. 

7. In the discussion of the curriculum, it 
was developed that the present course of the 
United States Merchant Marine Cadet Corps 
would be extended from 2 to 3 years effective 
September 1, 1945, Further, that the 3 
years consist of 6 months at either of the 
United States Merchant Marine Cadet Corps 
basic schools at Pass Christian, Miss., or San 
Mateo, Calif., followed by 6 months on mer- 
chant ships and 24 months at Kings Point. 
The Board encourages those responsible for 
this progressive step and hopes that measures 
will be taken to extend the course to 4 years 
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at an early date. In this connection, the 
Board believes that consideration should be 
given to adopt post-graduate or refresher 
courses for wartime graduates so that they 
may be placed on a comparable level with 
the men in the extended course. It is under- 
stood that such refresher courses will be 
given at the United State Maritime Service 
Officers’ Schools at Fort Trumbull and Ala- 
meda. Further, the Board feels that appro- 
priate measures should be taken to have the 
A.:demy placed upon an accredited basis for 
the awarding of degrees. 

8. To qualify the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy to issue degrees, the Board 
feels that a properly equipped library build- 
ing should be provided. 

9. It is clearly evident to the Board that 
the present facilities for divine worship at 
the United States Merchant Marine Academy 
are wholly inadequate. The improvised 
chapel in Wiley Hall seating 100, which is 
less than 7 percent of the cadet-midshipmen 
complement, is entirely too small for holding 
adequate religious services. 


SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The Board specifically recommends that 
funds be made available as soon as possible 
for a suitable chapel and an adequate library. 

2. The Board specifically recommends that 
funds be provided for the development of 
adequate athletic and recreational facilities. 

3. The Board specifically recommends that 
the Superintendent’s discretionary fund be 
authorized in the sum of $3,500 per annum, 
an increase of $1,000 over the present fund. 


CONCLUSION 


The members of the Board have been par- 
ticularly impressed with the splendid estab- 
lishment at Kings Point, the highly efficient 
educational program and the fine type of 
young men participating therein, and wish 
to congratulate the Superintendent, Com- 
modore Giles C. Stedman, USNR, his officers, 
cadet-midshipmen, and personnel of the 
United States Merchant Marine Academy for 
their outstanding accomplishments. 

The Board is unanimous in its commenda- 
tion of the morale and spirit at the Academy, 
and expresses its appreciation of the many 
courtesies extended during their visit. 

To Lieutenant Commander Sandberg, sec- 
retary to the Board of Visitors, and to Lieu- 
tenant Commander Bull, assistant secretary, 
the Board expresses its sincere appreciation 
of their invaluable assistance and untiring 
efforts on its behalf. 

Respectfully submitted. 

J. HarRpIN PETERSON, Chairman; ALEX- 
ANDER WILEY; HARLEY M. KILGoRE; 
THEO. G. BritBo; JaAMEs DOMEN- 
GEAUX; EvuGEeNe J. KrocH; RICHARD 
J. WetcH; ELLSwortH R. Buck. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 23, 1946 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include an editorial from the St. Louis 
Globe Democrat entitled “Sugar-Coated 
Socialized Medicine.” 

Mr. Speaker, I am certain that when 
the people affected by this politica! so- 
cialized medicine realize that they must 
make the major contribution to this fund 
and then have someone in Washington 
tell them who they might call when they 





are ili, they will be less enthusiastic about 
socialized medicine. 
The editorial follows: 
SUGAR-COATED SOCIALIZED MEDICINE 


President Truman in his health message to 
Congress last month declared he is not pro- 
posing socialized medicine. Almost simulta- 
neously a National Health Act, embodying his 
requests, was introduced i: Congress by Sena- 
tors WAGNER and Murray and Representative 
DINGELL (S. 1606—H. R. 4730). They, too, 
insist that the proposed legislation does not 
aim at socialized medicine. The reiteration 
suggests that both the President and the 
legislators fear the American people wil! he- 
lieve socialized medicine is inherent in the 
bills and don’t want it. We believe this is 
the sentiment of an overwhelming majority. 

The President has recommended that 
Federal funds be used to construct hospitals 
and related facilities, to expand the Public 
Health and Maternal and Child Health Serv- 
ices; to assist medical research and educa- 
tion; to aid in the prepayment of medica! 
costs, and to protect against loss of wages 
from sickness and disability. 

With the first three provisions there can 
be little quarrel. Medical authorities them- 
selves have long advocated such extensions, 
with Federal aid to States, where need is 
shown, being administered by States: These 
were largely embodied in the Hill-Burton bili! 
introduced in the Senate last February. 

The Wagner-Murray-Dingell bills would 
appropriate $50,000,000 over the next 9 
years for these purposes—probably not an 
excessive amount. But the catch lies in the 
last two sections providing for health «and 
disability unemployment insurance—sec- 
tions which clearly belie contentions that 
socialized medicine is not contemplated. 

In brief these would insure full personal 
health services to all social security bene- 
ficiaries and their dependents—probably 
110,000,000 persons. Cost is estimated at 
$4,000,000,000. This fund would be at the 
sole disposal of the Social Security Admin- 
istrator and the Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service. Under 
direction of the Administrator the latter is 
authorized to hire doctors, dentists, nurses. 
laboratory technicians, and establish rates 
of pay; fix fee schedules for physicians’ and 
dentists’ services; decree qualifications for 
specialists; determine the number of indi- 
viduals for whom any doctor or dentist may 
provide services, and determine which hos- 
pitals may provide service for patients and 
under what conditions. 

Significantly, the measures set out no mode 
of revenue raising, but the administration 
has suggested a 4-percent pay-roll deduction 
from both employee and employer might be 
necessary. The omission lends plausibility 
to the wide charge that Senator Murray leit 
it out to further the no-socialization decep- 
tion and to permit it to be referred to the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor, 
chairmanned by himself, rather than to the 
more frugal Committee on Finance. 

Since the State administrative committees 
it provides would be purely advisory, it is 
clear the Surgeon General would be cast in 
the role of a medical dictator holding 4 
$4,000,000,000 political club with which to 
punish or remold the private practice of 
medicine to fit any sociological theory he 
might hold. Meanwhile workers would be 
forced to pay into the system, however much 
they might dislike it or however much un- 
deserving derelicts might cash in on it. 
President Truman says the system must be 
“highly decentralized in administration.” 
Let him who has not seen national bureauc- 
racy in operation believe that one. Whoever 
holds the purse runs the show, and from the 
place where the money is held. 

This is the standpoint also from which the 
sickness and disability, compensation is un- 
desirable. All workers would be dependent 


on the Government for jobless payments. 
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The change-over logically would involve 
transfer of State unemployment reserves to 
the Social Security Board, and give the agency 
full control over all labor and working con- 
ditions thrgughout the Nation, with author- 
ity to shift workers from State to State. 

Admittedly there are many shortcomings 
to our present medical-care system. But 
surely there are means to overcome them 
without submitting to a multibillion-dollar 
political dictatorship which amounts to 
socialized medicine, the President notwith- 
standing. 





Veterans’ Compensation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1946 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, today 
I received a letter from the mother of a 
youngster recently separated from the 
service, after having served 5 years and 
10 months in the United States Air Corps, 
3 years of which he served in China, in 
Burma, and in India. He enlisted in the 
service before he had completed his edu- 
cation and consequently had no job to 
which he could return following his dis- 
charge. He persistently sought employ- 
ment, and in November last he finally 
was called to the Chevrolet plant in Bay 
City, Mich., for work. He has been on 
the job only 2 days, 2 hours and 45 min- 
utes when the CIO ordered the strike 
which still exists. 

This was this youngster’s first attempt 
at industrial work. He was not a mem- 
ber of the union, and he had no vote 
either for or against the strike. He was 
broke and anaious to work. He found 
himself without a job and he now is de- 
nied veteran’s unemployment compensa- 
tion because of something for which he 
was not in the slightest degree respon- 
sible, 

I believe the situation in which this 
boy finds himself is similar to that of 
many thousands of other discharged sol- 
diers and sailors. Certainly the Con- 
gress should take action to speedily rem- 
edy this deplorable situation. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the letter from this 
mother. I have known this family for 
many years. The father was a veteran 
of the First World War and likewise is a 
veteran of the Second World War. These 
people spring from a breed that believes 
when one accepts the privileges of citi- 
zenship they likewise gladly accept the 
responsibilities thereof. They are among 
the very finest ciitzens we have. 

The letter follows: 

STANDISH, MicH., January 22, 1946. 
Hon. Roy O. Wooprurr, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir: I just finished writing to the 
Veterans’ Bureau and will write several more 
letters on the same subject today. 

It seems our Government needs to be re- 
minded that our returned veterans have 
problems that might well be considered along 
With the loan for Great Britain. I am thor- 
oughly sick and disgusted with the whole 
English mess, and I dare say the American 
women all feel the same way.e 
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My son returned to civilian life Septem- 
ber 29, 1945, after having served 5 years and 
10 months in the United States Air Corps. 
Three years he served in China, Burma, and 
India. (It did not add to his or my love for 
England.) 

Prior to his enlistment he was a schoolboy, 
so he had no job to come back to. His mus- 
tering-out pay went for clothing, doctor bills, 
and board and room in the city while seek- 
ing employment. In November he finally 
was called to the Chevrolet plant in Bay City. 
Just 2 days, 2 hours, and 45 minutes later 
the CIO ordered the strike. 

This was my son’s first attempt at indus- 
trial work. He is not a member of the union 
and had no vote, either for or against the 
strike. He was broke and wanted to work. 
But he is now denied veterans’ compensation 
because he worked 18 hours and 45 minutes 
for Chevrolet. 

Will you Kindly tell me if this is an exam- 
ple of what we may expect in treatment for 
retvrned veterans of foreign service from a 
supposedly democratic United States? And 
who in the meantime (while the unions keep 
him out of work, with no compensation) is 
supposed to support this lad and other thou- 
sands in similar positions? 

Personally, I believe the Government is giv- 
ing these kids a rotten deal in return for 
hardship, heartache, medals, and ribbons. 

You have made Michigan a wonderful Con- 
gressman, and I am sure you will do all and 
everything possible for her boys. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. ANNA M. SANFORD. 





Communists Close Schools—CIO Hikes 
the Rent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1946 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, from 
Flint, Mich., comes a letter enclosing 
three newspaper articles which throw 
some light on the forces back of some 
of the strikes and a hint as to how the 
CIO, when it becomes an employer, for- 
gets its propaganda in behalf of the 
renter—of tenants. 

The writer states that he is “not a 
politician because I am not educated 
enough to explain in words what I have 
in my heart. Thought you might do 
something to put across just what kind of 
men are at the heads of our [Flint] 
unions.” 

The writer of this letter may not, in 
one sense of the word, be educated, 
but he is a worker and he evidently knows 
something of what it is all about, for, 
after referring to the fact that the war 
which the young men had fought made 
it possible for union men to get higher 
wages, wrote: 

Now, those boys can’t put on demonstra- 
tions just to come home but these unionists 
defy all WLB orders and have been given 
everything they asked for just for their vote. 
But if the soldiers put on more demonstra- 
tions, they are told they are liable to court 
martial. 

We all thought possibly Mr. Truman would 
try to build up some of the things that 
had been torn down previously, but guess 
we are all disappointed. 
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The clipping from the Flint Journal 
of Thursday, January 17, 1946, reads as 
follows: 


Att ScHooits CLosep Excepr HazELTON— 
HERE’Ss THE MAN LEADING PuBLIC SCHOOLS 
SuHuT-DOowN 


Leader of the education strike which has 
paralyzed Flint schools is a Communist Party 
member who, during the war, was a member 
of a committee named by the Communists 
to promote understanding of the Communist 
theories in Flint and Pontiac schools, data 
gathered by the FBI and other organizations 
has disclosed. 

Casper P. Kenny, identified in Communist 
data uncovered by Government agencies as 
“the best worker here,” was under constant 
surveillance during the war by the FBI, Army 
Intelligence and other organizations whose 
job it was to carefully watch the activities 
of sinister characters known to expound ideas 
and theories detrimental to the structure of 
the United States. 

Kenny is also a convicted bootlegger and 
served time in the Shiawassee County jail 
after a conviction in Federal court. He was 
also arrested by Flint police in 1929 and 
booked at the city jail here under an assumed 
name. 

Records disclose that Kenny was arrested 
November 25, 1931, by Mike Burns, now 
Sheriff Wolcott’s deputy, and then Mount 
Morris chief of police, on a Federal liquor act 
charge. He was turned over to Federal au- 
thorities and sentenced by Federal Judge 
Arthur J. Tuttle, to 65 days. He wes ar- 
rested and held for investigation by Flint 
police in 1929 under the name of Casper 
Douglas. He was later released. 

Government authorities have disclosed 
that Kenny frequently attended Communist 
meetings, and before Russia entered the war 
was active in a campaign promoting the 
Communist theory that American workers 
should not aid Britain and her allies. After 
Russia entered the war, pamphlets urging 
workers to retain their right to strike during 
the war were destroyed and replaced by others 
advocating a no strike pledge—a complete 
about face to which Kenny subscribed, docu- 
ments show. 

Investigators report that Kenny, also state 
representative from Flint, maintained his 
membership in the Communist Party during 
this campaign and it was only through Ken- 
ny that certain people could be admitted to 
Communist meetings and educational pro- 
grams. 

In a letter confiscated by authorities and 
written to Pat Toohy, secretary of the Com- 
munist Party of Michigan by Hugo Beisinger, 
Flint secretary of the party, describing a re- 
cent quarrel in which Kenny and a woman 
had become engaged at a Communist Party 
rally, Kenny was identified thus: 

“Both Cap (Casper Kenny) and Lou 
Baraty, best guys here, are incensed over the 
affair.” Investigators said it was proven the 
Cap mentioned in the letter was Casper P. 
Kenny, frequently identified by comrades as 
“Cap.” 

The investigators also conferred with men 
who claimed that Kenny frequently boasted 
of his Communist affiliations and showed 
them his card. It was also found that Kenny 
was in charge of selling subscriptions to the 
Daily Worker in this area. One of the se- 
cret agents purchased a subscription from a 
man who declared he was working for Kenny. 
All of the information is now on file with 
the FBI, Army Intelligence, and other police 
officials. 

Kenny has been seen at various Com- 
munist meetings here and other cities. His 
name and the name of his wife are included 
on letters and secret documents sent out by 
Communists to other workers. 

The Kenny investigation disclosed a Com- 
munist pamphlet sent to all members before 
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Russia entered the war in which the policies 
to be followed here were outlined as follows: 

“Our position is to remain loyal to the 
CIO program, defend the right to strike 
against any forms of compulsory arbitration 
and mediation for organization of the un- 
organized. 

“Must build and strengthen organized 
peace movements, the American Peace Move- 
ment (Kenny was a member of this move- 
ment), so that we link up the struggle for 
immediate economic objectives with the 
struggle against the war. We must involve 
dozens and hundreds of the most militant 
progressive trade unionists in the peace 
movement.” 

Indicating the part public schools were to 
play in the communistic program here, a 
pamphlet obtained during the 1941 investi- 
gation of Kenny and other persons believed 
to be subversive, recommended the following 
program: 

“1. Medical aid for Russia. 

“2. Pree Earl Browder. 

“3. Flint V-Clubs campaigns. 

“4. IWO mass meetings. 


PARTY TASKS 


“1. Daily Worker campaign (circulation). 

“2. Schools.” 

The information, released by authorities 
who felt the public should know the philoso- 
phies of a man leading a strike against Flint’s 
education system, contains reams of material 
linking Kenny to the Communists by Gov- 
ernment authorities. 

Information disclosing the amount of 
money Kenny and his wife turned in to the 
Communist Party headquarters on ticket 
sales to various Communist functions is in- 
cluded in the secret information gathered 
by many operatives for the United States 
Government here. 

Kenny was shadowed throughout the war 
and classified as a character to be watched. 
He is still under investigation. 


WHAT'S BACK OF IT? 


The term “Communist” too often is used 
loosely. Aroused conservatives find it easy to 
attach the label to liberals as well as to 
radicals. We have a Communist Party in 
American politics, and citizens have a right 
to affiliate with it. 

What is wrong and what should be in- 
tolerable to those who are Americans first 
is the subversive work in which some Com- 
munists engage. It is the anti-American 
activity of such individuals to which excep- 
tion is taken, not their membership in the 
Communist Party. 

This is the issue which now appears in the 
shut-down of Fiint’s public schools by a 
strike of a few employees of the board of 
education. The closing was largely the work 
of one person. The course was questioned 
by many of the maintenance workers them- 
selves, and also by CIO affiliates. The support 
of the CIO council was in doubt, and rescind- 
ing the endorsement has been proposed by 
UAW-CIO officials. 

That this individual has been identified as 
a Communist is not important. Of grave 
concern, however, is whether something more 
than the open demands is involved in this 
deplorable situation. That is a question 
which every parent and all other righteous 
citizens should wish answered. 

What does Flint propose to do about it? 


A second clipping reads as follows: 


SAYS REDS BEHIND SCHOOL STRIKE-——SHERIFF 
CHARGES COMMUNIST INSPIRATION 


Sheriff Wolcott today charged tha the CIO 
public-school strike was Communist-inspired 
and contributed to juvenile delinquency. 

His accusation was made as he expressed 
growing apprehension over a rise in Juvenile 
delinquency because of the strike. 

“It looks to me,” he said, “that when there 
is a strike against the schools, which are part 
of our Government, it is Communist-in- 


spired. If that isn’t promoting juvenile de- 
linquency, what is?” 

Explaining that he didn’t always agree 
with the school board, the sheriff declared 
that if the people were not satisfied with the 
job it has done, it should be supplanted by 
legal means. 

Picketing of the schools is teaching chil- 
dren to defy the Government, he emphasized. 
He pointed out that if the city’s youth sees 
the Government flouted, they will lose respect 
for it. 


CIO HIKES THE RENT 


The CIO has put out plenty of propa- 
ganda berating property owners and 
landlords because, the CIO charged, rent 
was being hiked. But the CIO, when it 
becomes a landlord, sings a different song 
to another tune. Read the following 
dispatch dated January 13, 1946, from 
Flint, Mich.: 


ClO SKYROCKETS RENTS IN FLINT OFFICE 


BUILDING 


FLINT, Micu., January 13.—The CIO, which 
demancus a hold-the-line price policy in 
Michigan, has notified 50 tenants of the CIO 
building, a 12-story edifice which the union 
owns in downtown Flint, that their rent. will 
go up 50 to 80 percent February 1. 

The tenants include the United States Em- 
ployment Service, the Community Chest, 
the War Chest, the Tuberculosis Association, 
the Catholic Charities, the Boy Scouts of 
America, the Girl Scouts, the Children’s Aid 
Society, and the Urban League. 

One social-service agency, which requested 
that its name be held confidential, said it 
was paying rent of $42 a month before the 
CIO Flint Labor Temple association bought 
the building in 1943 for a reported price of 
$100,000. Now the agency's rent is $92 a 


month. and it will be #136 starting Feb- 
ruary 1. 
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HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 23, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, our foreign 
affairs, as well as our foreign commerce, 
depend upon obtaining as full and factual 
information as possible un the situation 
which obtains in those countries abroad 
with which we maintain friendly rela- 
tions, and expect to carry on mutually 
helpful trade. 


The following excerpts from reports 
made last November by representatives 
of Belgium, Norway, France, Italy, and 
Finland are helpful to this purpose: 


Mr. Hryman (interpretation) (Govern- 
ment delegate, Belgium). I wish to give a 
short statement on certain practical points. 
I am speaking on behalf of the whole Belgian 
delegation when I pay tribute, like others 
before me, to the xcellent report submitted 
by Mr. Phelan. We think that this report, 
like all previous ones of our acting director, 
is conspicuous by its universality, its clarity, 
and its sincerity. It has universality because 
all social, economic, and political problems 
which arise after the 5 years of the war which 
has ravaged the world are dealt with, but 
when I refer to its clarity I mean that the 
problems are discussed so logically that their 
real scope and extent can be readily appre- 
ciated. 
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Finally, I mention its sincerity, and by that 
I mean that the report does not shirk any 
difficulties but suggests solutions for the 
growing problems which face us in a clear 
and objective manner. ° 

The acting director, in his introductory 
speech, requested the representatives of the 
various countries to explain to this Con. 
ference and the world the situation of their 
countries. In response to that invitation, 1 
should like very briefly to explain to the Con. 
ference what is the situation of Belgium 
Twice in the course of a quarter of a century 
Belgium has been invaded by Germany with- 
out any valid motive and in violation of a)| 
the solemn undertakings to which Germany 
had subscribed. The result of 4 years of oc- 
cupation has been, from the economic point 
of view, that our industrial equipment was 
largely destroyed, and our transport system 
largely rendered useless by the removal of 
rolling stock. 

From the point of view of social conditions 
there has been undernourishment and the 
health of thousands of our citizens has sutf- 
fered severely. 

Tuberculosis is a particularly serious prob- 
lem. From the military point of view, 25,000 
political prisoners were taken away, and 
many died in concentration camps and other 
prisons. Thousands of our soldiers and offi- 
cers died on the field of battle, while others 
died as prisoners of war. From the housing 
point of view, 142,000 houses have disap- 
peared altogether and another 100,000 are 
uninhabitable. There are 300,000 which can 
be put into suitable condition for living in 
again, but unfortunately there is a shortage 
of building materials. 

Such, tn brief, is the position in my coun- 
try. I would like to add, however, that the 
Belgian people have never lost courage. They 
are not in the habit of giving way to their 
disasters. There is one quality which we 
may claim to possess; that is, we are always 
ready for hard work. Consequently, Belgium 
is already rebuilding itself by a common effort 
in which its industrialists, its traders and 
its hard-working workers are cooperating. 

I should like to take this opportunity of 
paying a solemn tribute of gratitude from 
Belgium to her great allies, and in particular 
to the United Kingdom and the United States 
of America, for the assistance they gave us 
in providing us with our most elementary 
needs from the point of view of food and raw 
materials to enable us to begin our economic 
and social reconstruction. 

From the social and economic point of 
view, which is what concerns us here, our 
parliament, elected in 1938, met in Septem- 
ber 1944 and gave the government power to 
adopt immediately decisions on social se- 
curity. Benefits had to be adjusted to the 
price level and monetary situation of the 
country. We had to adjust wages and pen- 
sions of all kinds, family allowances, work- 
men’s compensation, etc., to the changes in 
the purchasing power of the currency. Labor 
legislation for workers in general, salaried 
employees and miners was promulgated. 
Compulsory sickness and invalidity insur- 
ance has been introduced under a national 
scheme by which contributions are paid by 
the employers. 

We have a system whereby priority for the 
purchase of furniture and clothing is given to 
the workers who are specially affected by the 
war. A special fund for that purpose has 
been contributed voluntarily by the em- 
ployers of our country up to a sum of about 
6,000,000,000 francs. We are trying to im- 
prove the standard of quality of the work 
performed by our workers who suffered dur- 
ing the war years. The introduction of our 
social-security system will require about 25 
percent of our wages bill to introduce it, and 
of that sum 16 percent will be paid by the 
employers. That concludes my first point— 
a summary of our economic and social de- 
velopment since the war. (No. 13, pp. 72, 73.) 
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Mr. Berc (Government delegate, Norway). 
The Secretary-General has asked the dele- 
gates from the occupied countries to give 
the Conference a picture of conditions in 
their countries. I shall try to give you an 


impression of the conditions in my country. 
For more than 5 years Norway has been oc- 
cupied and terrorized by the German in- 
vaders. They enslaved us, pillaged and 
robbed us in every way. They overthrew our 
system of law and justice, one of the oldest 
in western Europe. They trampled under 
foot individual human rights and the fun- 
damental political rights guaranteed by our 
more than 125-year-old free constitution. 
The right of freely expressing our opinion 
was denied to us. 

We were not allowed to assemble in order 
to discuss our vital interests, and they 
threatened anyone trying to leave the coun- 
try with the penalty of death. I am not sure 
that you fully realize what it means to my 
colleacues of the Norwegian delegation and 
to me to have been able to come as free- 
men to this International Labor Conference. 
Nor do I think you quite understand my 
feelings when I speak as a freeman from this 
international rostrum to a conference of free 
men and women from every part of the world, 
without the fear of being seized by the agents 
of the Gestapo. 

We Norwegians know that many other na- 
tions have undergone much greater suffer- 
ings and have experienced the horrors of war 
to a much larger extent than we have our- 
selves. But even for us the war was a tre- 
mendous trial. We have experienced horrors 
and seen human suffering on a scale un- 
precedented in all our thousand years’ life 
asanation Huge material values have been 
destroyed And even worse is the destruc- 
tion of spiritual and moral values. 

Like all occupied countries, Norway is 
faced with the task of reconstruction, a task 
which demands of us Norwegians the full 
employment of all the resources at our dis- 
posal. We must build up once again our 
traditional system of legal rights. We must 
reestablish that respect for law and justice 
and for moral values which were the foun- 
dations of our national life, and which the 
invaders have done everything in their power 
to undermine. We have to reconstruct our 
national economy, a task which czn be ac- 
complished only through the cooperation of 
all men of good will. 

The tasks with which we are faced are tre- 
mendous. First of all, we must reconstruct 
our devastated areas. The provinces which 
suffered most are those of the far north. 
When the Germans had to give up the Prov- 
ince of Finnmark, after the capitulation of 
Finland, they laid waste large districts, prac- 
ticing liberally the tactics of scorched earth. 
They cleared the population southward, 
killed off their cattle, and systematically set 
fire to all buildings, whether for men or ani- 
mals. The rest of the country has suffered 
less severely. The ravages mainly date from 
the first months after the invasion, during 
the spring of 1940, and were the result of 
military operations. 

During the whole period of the German 
occupation, building activities have been at 
a standstill. All over the country, there- 
fore, there is an acute shortage of housing 
accommodation. Without any doubt, hous- 
ing is our main social problem. We must 
Start a large-scale housing program, and 
everyone is agreed that such a program can 
be realized only on condition that central 
and local authorities take the lead in plan- 


ning it on a national scale. 
Another problem of primary importance to 
a is how we are to renew our merchant ma- 
ne 


Before the war Norway stood fourth 
ng the shipping nations of the world. 
Great Britain, the United States of America, 
and Japan only were ahead of us. During 
the war we lost half our tonnage. If before 


am 


a ' we were able to keep up a relatively 
an = indard of life, it was largely due to 
“I shipping. It is, therefore, a vital condi- 
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tion for regaining and improving that stand- 
ard that we succeed in bringing our merchant 
marine up to its prewar strength. 

But we must not only rebuild our marine. 
Practically all our peacetime industries have 
been far below normal activity during the 
period of occupation, and must now be given 
new life. In order to mobilize and exploit to 
the full all public and private initiative and 
enterprise, in confident cooperation between 
the state and private interests, the Govern- 
ment, in accordance with the common pro- 
gram of all the political parties, has set up a 
Council of Economic Coordination, compris- 
ing representatives of the Central Govern- 
ment, of industry and commerce, and of the 
organizations of employers and employed. 
This council is to be an advisory body for the 
Government on questions of economic, finan- 
cial, and industrial policy. (No. 14, pp. 
86-88.) 

Mr. Gopart (interpretation) (Government 
delegate, France). The Director suggested 
that in the course of this discussion the var- 
ious nations which had suffered during the 
fighting and the enemy occupation should 
mention some of the main material and 
moral consequences of the war for their 
countries. 

I should like therefore briefly to outline 
what has happened in our country. Whole 
towns and cities have been completely de- 
stroyed, including many ancient historical 
monuments. The other day, when visiting 
Versailles, you saw something of what has 
happened. Over 400,000 buildings have been 
destroyed and 1,436,000 houses are at present 
unfit for habitation. Some 50,000 are indus- 
trial and commercial buildings which have 
been completely destroyed, while 175,000 can 
be repaired. Of private houses, 1,360,000 have 
been struck by bombs or set on fire; 360,000 
have entirely disappeared, and the other mil- 
lion have been partially destroyed. The work 
of rebuilding will be very slow because of the 
shortage of building material and equipment. 
Of our agricultural buildings, 330,000 have no 
roofs left, and 96,000 farms have been com- 
pletely destroyed. The peasants nevertheless 
have returned to their homes and are strug- 
gling to continue their work, but, unfor- 
tunately, they cannot proceed normally until 
we have cleared the millions of mines which 
cover 370,000 hectares of France. Only 6,000,- 
000 mines have as yet been removed. 

Over 3,700 kilometers of railways, 5,200 
kilometers of canals, and large areas of: docks 
have been blown up and destroyed. Simi- 
larly, 6,000 bridges were blown up. We have 
now only 2,800 locomotives out of 16,000 
which existed before the war; 142,000 railway 
trucks out of 478,000; 6,247 passenger car- 
riages out of 375,000; 6,425 barges out of 
12,640; 600,000 motorcars out of 1,800,000, and 
180,000 lorries out of 480,000. But the figures 
which show our losses in those respects by no 
means represent all that France has suffered. 

We must think also of the large numbers 
of prisoners of war and deported workers. 
We think of those who died in concentration 
camps, and we are moved to pity by the suf- 
fering of so many French people. We think 
with shame of those guilty of crimes against 
liberty and humanity, and of treason against 
their country. Our children have suffered in 
health and been retarded in development by 
lack of proper food. Nevertheless, our people 
have shown themselves ready to make every 
sacrifice in resistance against the oppressor, 
and there is therefore on the other side of the 
picture a very strong confidence in recovery 
and restoration in France and an ardent wish 
to take part in international work. (No. 22, 
pp. 131, 132.) 

Mr. CINGOLANI (interpretation) (Govern- 
ment delegate, Italy)—-* * * There are 
8,500,000 of our people who still have no roof 
to cover them during the coming winter. 
The generous help of UNRRA and other or- 
ganizations, with the assistance of the Holy 
See and the Italian Government, has en- 
abled a certain amount of clothing to be 
distributed to our population. The Italian 
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democratic organizations and the workers’ 
organizations are doing all they can to make 
our situation known and to deal with our 
problems. 

In the case of Italy we are very short of 
raw materials and, in addition, the destruc- 
tion of agricultural land and the drought of 
recent years have created a great shortage 
of wheat. The transport system has been 
disorganized and our mercantile marine has 
been reduced from over 3,350,000 tons to 
about 350,000 tons, of which only 50,000 tons 
can be used for supplying food for the coun- 
try. Without a mercantile marine we cannot 
obtain coal, petroleum, cellulose, or the other 
articles which we require to restore our in- 
dustry, and particularly the artificial silk 
industry, for which we have received large 
orders from the United States. 

As to land transport, we have only a tenth 
of what we had before the war. Only a 
small percentage of our railways are in run- 
ning order. This applies both to the rolling 
stock and to the permanent ways. More- 
over, it is necessary to reconstruct some 
13,000 kilometers of roads and bridges and 
to rebuild a number of buildings and instal- 
lations, and also to repair our electrical sys- 
tem. By intensive work we shall, by the end 
of 1946, be able to restore to use 70 percent 
of our rolling stock. The work of recon- 
structing our railways will cost 120 milliard 
lire and provide employment for 118,000 
workers. 

But for our reconstruction work we need 
175,000 tons of coal and 171,000 of steel. 
If we had more coal, we could in 1945-46 
produce a million tons of steel ourselves. 
We also need about half a million litres of 
petrol. If we could intensify our recon- 
struction work, for which the Allies have 
given or promised us their generous assist- 
ance, that would go far toward relieving un- 
employment in our country. (No. 15, pp. 
102, 103.) 

Mr. Mannio (interpretation) (Govern- 
ment delegate, Finland). During the war 
Finland has been placed in a splendid posi- 
tion. This is not the place to try to de- 
scribe that situation, but I should like to 
give you a general survey of the development 
of social conditions in my country during 
the last 6 years, and indicate briefly the 

measures taken for social reconstruction. 
I consider this a duty to those interested in 
my country, particularly because the publi- 
cations of the International Labor Office 
have not been able to give much informa- 
tion on what happened here, in this little 
corner of Europe. 

The destruction due to the war has been 
heavy in Finland. During the war, with a 
population of less than 4,000,000 and with a 
total annual increase in the masculine sex 
of approximately 40,000, we have lost 100,000 
young men. Our territorial losses and the 
devastation caused by the Germans in the 
north of the country means a reduction of 
15 percent of all our economic resources. 
Yet at this time we have not only to repair 
the consequences of the war, but also to 
create new possibilities of assistance for half 
a million evacuees, and in addition 200,000 
people who have lost everything in the north 
of the country. (No. 24, p. 142.) 
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Wednesday, January 23, 1946 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, years 
before World War Il brought its bitter, 
savage destruction on all mankind, 
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America’s youth was preparing itself. 
So effective was this preparation that 
the brevity with which we ruled the air 
left our foes gasping. This preparation 
was not an organized, regimented pro- 
gram; it was accomplished, rather, in 
the democratic, American way. 

Boys mowed lawns, carried newspaper 
routes, shoveled snow from sidewalks, 
and did those thousand and one different 
jobs with which boys earn themselves a 
few pennies, in order to buy the sup- 
plies necessary for the construction of 
frail contrivances of wood and paper 
with which they conquered the air. 
Older people smiled condescendingly at 
their “playing,” but the records of these 
boys in the cockpits of our fighters and 
bombers, in the maintenance depots, on 
the assembly lines and on the drafting 
boards speak for themselves. While they 
were playing they were learning, and we 
now know that what they learned, they 
learned well. 

The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission made recorded flights of an ap- 
plicant’s model airplane a necessary pre- 
requisite for appointment to certain pc- 
sitions at the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics laboratory at 
Langley Field, Va. It has also been recog- 
nized by personnel managers at the 
plants of aircraft manufacturers, who 
unanimously answered in a survey con- 
ducted upon the subject that model build- 
ers completed training courses more 
quickly, and by and large proved to be 
more efficient workers. It is also a known 
fact that the names of model builders 
are more apt to appear among the highest 
ranking students in flight training 
courses for the military services, and 
those familiar with the science of mode}! 
aeronautics will recognize many a well- 
known name among those of our air 
heroes. 

Even those too young to step from the 
ranks of the model builders into those of 
the armed forces, or into those of the 
vast industrial army which proved its 
efficiency during the war years, saw their 
opportunity to help. They utilized their 
self-trained skill in the production of 
thousands and. thousands of identifica- 
tion models so necessary in many train- 
ing courses. 

I desire to mention some specific exam- 
ples of American model builders who 
contributed in such large measure to the 
war effort. Dr. Walter Good and his 
brother, William Good, of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., among the early experiment- 
ers in radio controlled model aircrait, 
who won the national championship in 
this category in 1938, 1939, and 1940, were 
among those responsible for the develop- 
ment of the radio controlled target 
planes used to train our antiaircraft 
gunners. This development was to a 
large extent under the guidance of Reg- 
inald Denny, familiar to motion-picture 
patrons, but more familiar to those in 
the model world as investor, miniature 
engine producer, and early radio control 
exrerimenter. 

Others on the staff of QST doing this 
valuable work were Chester Lanzo, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, Ross Hull, and Clinton 
de Soto. Dr. Walter Good also did con- 
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tributory work in the development of the 
proximity, or VT, fuze for radar control- 
led missiles. William Good has been en- 
gaged in research in the field of airborne 
radar, and Chester Lanzo is now an elect- 
tronics engineer for the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics. Im- 
portant contributions in the field of aero- 
dynamics have been made by W. Hewitt 
Phillips, of Boston, Massachusetts, who 
in recognition of his fine work at the 
Langley Field laboratory of the Nation- 
al Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
was given the Lawrence Sperry Award 
by the Institute of the Aeronautical 
Sciences for the most significant contri- 
bution to aeronautics by a young man 
during 1944. The efforts of Roy Mar- 
quardt, in aerodynamics on the west 
coast, are also noteworthy. 

Numerous reports have been made of 
entire groups, banded together prior to 
the war as model airplane clubs, in which 
all have distinguished themselves in the 
air. Among the more prominent are the 
Skyscrapers, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and the 
Balsa Butchers, of Cleveland, Ohio. 

These are but a few of the individuals 
and groups who helped; the sum total of 
all individual contributions is staggering, 
and its high value is due solely to the 
knowledge assimilated while the contrib- 
utors were engaged in the design, con- 
struction, and flying of model aircraft. 

International competition, deferred 
during the war, is to be resumed on a 
larger scale, and there is no doubt but 
that it will prove to be of great value in 
the development of amicable relations 
with the people of other nations. The 
Academy of Model Aeronautics, a divi- 
sion of the National Aeronautic Associa- 
tion, is the governing body “or organized 
competition. It is composed of the 
model builders themselves. Under its 
fostering hand children in ever-increas- 
ing numbers will develop by means of 
this sport-science into the designers and 
fliers of the aircraft of the future, and 
into substantial citizens who will do all 
in their power to keep America first in 
the air. 
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Washington 
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HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1946 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I want to 
say that I join with the Secretary of the 
Interior in deploring the neglected and 
spattered condition of the Statue of Gen- 
eral McPherson here in Washington. He 
was one of the distinguished generals of 
the Civil War and a native of my district. 
He was born near Fremont, Ohio, and he 
now lies buried in the cemetery which 
bears his name at Clyde, Ohio, along- 
side of which runs the great McPherson 
Highway. And there is included here- 
with the story of the neglected condi- 











tion of the statues of famous men 
throughout the city of Washington: 


{Prom the Washington Post of January 17 
1946] ‘ 


PIGEONS GIVING ICKES THE BIRD ON STATUES 


Harold Ickes has been out-curmudgeoneq. 

The indefatigable Interior Secretary, jt 
was learned on good authority yesterday, has 
bowed to the strength of Washington's pigeon 
population. And he can’t scare that off with 
a sour look. 

It all came out in a letter from Ickes to q 
reporter for the Buffalo Evening News, who 
had written in behalf of the somewhat neg. 
lected and spattered statue of Genera! Mc. 
Pherson. The writer, among other things, 
wanted to know whether it was Ickes’ job or 
that of Commissioner John Russell Young 
to look out for the general, who stands on 
Fifteenth Street between I and K. 

The Interior Secretary admitted the task 
was his, and what’s more, he pointed out he 
is charged by law with performing a similar 
service for all of the brass of our past wars 
which adorns the National Capital Parks— 
not to mention William Jennings Bryan. 

Worst of it all, Ickes said, is that he has 
been unable to devise any effective defense 
against the attacks of the winged vandals. 
Our mopping up operations, he said, have 
been marked by temporary—but only very 
temporary—successes. 

He held out hope, however, that the post- 
war period may find this department able to 
extend ablutionary services to the statues 
semiannually, as was the practice prior to 
Pearl Harbor. 

Anyway, he said, he is anything but senti- 
mental about pigeons—except as a table 
delicacy. 


Mr. Speaker, I trust that those who 
are in charge of our national parks will 
now give care and attention to the 
statues commemorating the great men 
who have rendered distinguished service 
to our country. 





Shall America Be a Closed Country? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 23, 1946 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
article by Max Lerner from the New 
York newspaper PM of December 26, 
1945: 


SHALL AMERICA Bre a CLOSED COUNTRY? 


I have been turning over in my mind the 
meaning of President Truman's statement 
on speeding the admisison of refugees into 
the U.S. A. 

The real wealth of nations is human life 
We recognize that fact when we lament our 
war casualties, or when we speak of our 
young people as the base of America’s future. 

We recognize that our human resources 
count far more than our natural resources. 
Put it this way: the natura) resources are 
for human beings, and they can be traus- 
muted into wealth only by human beings. 
But if this is true about those who are al- 
ready here as Americans, why is it not just 
as true about those who want desperately 
come here and grow into Americans? Is theif 
human quality—or their human need——2»y 
less than ours? Is the human contribution 
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they are ready to make to us any less than 
the buman contribution our own fathers 
and grandfathers and great-grandfathers 
were ready to make when they sought en- 
trance into this country? 

President Truman has asked three of his 
department heads and three other agencies 
“to expedite the quota immigration of dis- 
placed persons and refugees from Europe to 
the United States.” He does this “to reduce 
human suffering,” “to set an example to the 
rest of the world,” and in the name of “com- 
mon decency and the fundamental comrade- 
ship of all human beings.” 

Fine. Within the limits he has set for him- 
self. the President has given us one of the 
bet er state papers of his administration. 
It is, to be sure, very gingerly in its lan- 
svage. It hedges itself about with all sorts 
of apologies, denials, reassurances—no doubt 
to keep from rousing the wolves in Congress 
and the press. But taken as a whole it is a 
courageous and affirmative act—the first ef- 
fort (along with F. D. R.’s Oswego directive) 
to thaw the frost that has settled on the 
American heart ever since 1924 in the matter 
of immigration exclusion. It is a good au- 
curv for what seems to be the President's 
reawakened liberalism. 


HUNGER FOR DEMOCRACY 


The President acted within his own ad- 
ministrative powers, and needs no authoriza- 
tion from Congress. The limit of 3,900 refu- 
gees a month (many of them will be chil- 
dren) falls within the existing quotas for 
Central and Balkan Europe, which are the 
states to which the refugees now in the 
American zone in Germany belong. What 
the President is doing is to cut the heart- 
breaking red tape and untangle the difficul- 
ties about visas, health examinations, and 
transport. 

Senator CHARLES O. ANDREWs (Democrat, 
Florida), of the Senate Immigration Com- 
mittee, seems worried in his sensitive sena- 
torial mind as to whether these people will 
be “consecrated to our Constitution and our 
form of government.” How ironic that he 
should express his fear about exactly this 
group. Someone ought to tell the Senator 
that these families are the victims of Hit- 
ler's racist ideas, that their homes and lives 
were broken by fascism, and that their hun- 
ger for a democratic way of life is accordingly 
even greater than his own. 

Some may say about these people: Why 
don't they gohome? The answer is that they 
have no homes which will receive them. I 
have seen a detailed report of the Jewish 
refugees who are in the American occupa- 
tion zone in Germany. Very few of them are 
German—for Hitler quite literally wiped the 
Jews out of Germany, made Germany Juden- 
frei. Nor are they in the strict sense DP’s— 

displaced persons.” They are not nationals 
of other countries whom the Nazis im- 
prisoned in Germany under forced’ labor, 
waiting to go back to their native hearths. 

They are Jews from Poland, Rumania, Hun- 
gary, who have tried to go home and have 
found no homes there, or know it is hopeless 
to try. Many of them want to go to Pales- 
tine, which will give them a home; but the 
British admit only the merest trickle, while 
an Anglo-American commission of inquiry 
hich has been months in forming will now 
pend four more months inquiring. Many of 
iem have looked longingly to these shores, 
ut until now there has been no response 


from us. Like another Jewish Child whose 
birth almost 2,000 years ago made world 
history, their children have “no crib for their 


bed 


TRADITION OF ASYLUM 


& great American tradition of 
: , asylum to the victims of political 
and racial persecution abroad. After the 
First World War our antiradical hysteria 
foke this tradition. We have a chance now 
revive it. I do not mean only for those 
fave been exposed to Hitler’s terror in 
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the past decade, and more. For that terror 
is not yet over; let us not forget that. 

Take Poland as an instance. When it was 
liberated, tens of thousands of Polish Jews 
found their way back to their former homes, 
only to be greeted by an anti-Semitic terror- 
ism on the part of the Poles who coveted 
their farms and stores and houses and jobs, 
and who had been all-too-willing pupils of 
the Nazis. This terrorism is even more dev- 
astating to the spirit than was the Nazi 
terrorism, for it comes so cruelly just when 
its victims thought that at least they were 
freed from the Nazi grip and could stand up 
as human beings. Let it be said to the credit 
of the present Polish Government that it is 
trying to fight this terror, though unavail- 
ingly. But the need of asylum is a crying 
one. 

I hope, however, that President Truman 
will not stop with his present statement and 
will go on in more militant and affirmative 
terms in future recommendations about im- 
migration. He evidently fears—and has good 
reason to fear—that the congressional primi- 
tives will introduce bills to cut the present 
quotas in half. He asks them earnestly not 
to But what he—and we also, the people— 
must ask them instead is to liberalize the 
quotas and to end the basically racist philos- 
ophy behind the quota system. 

For the real philosophy that must underlie 
our immigration policy is not racism, as the 
congressional primitives want it; nor even 
tolerance and pity and humanitarianism, as 
the President and the congressional liberals 
want it. The real philosophy is the premise 
with which I started this piece: That the 
wealth of America lies in its people. That 
the value of human beings as an enrichment 
to their adopted country has nothing to do 
with their color or their religion or their 
country of origin. That the greatness of 
America is the greatness of many streams of 
heredity and culture flowing into a great cen- 
tral ocean of tendency. That we have been 
from the beginning—to use the grand phrase 
from Walt Whitman which Louis Adamic has 
adoptea as the title of his current book— 
A Nation of Nations. 

This should be so obvious to everyone who 
has studied American history that it should 
scarcely need restating. Yet what we need 
most right now is, in the famous phrase of 
Justice Holmes, “education in the obvious.” 
For a generation the alliance of reactionary 
labor pressures and a growing racist philos- 
ophy has shut the gates of America almost 
completely against further accessions from 
abroad to American life and culture. For the 
few we have admitted we have set a quota 
system heavily weighted in favor of the Nor- 
dic and against the non-Nordic immigrants— 
whatever those nonsense-terms may mean. 

It is time to make hash of this Nordic non- 
sense. And it is time to assert again that 
America cannot be at the same time a closed 
country and a great country. 

Max LERNER. 





Tidewater Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. LEONARD ALLEN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 23, 1946 


Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my re narks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the Shreveport (La.) Times of Jan- 
uary 20, 1946: 

TIDEWATER OIL 


The Attorney General of the United States, 
acting on the urging of various branches of 
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Washington bureaucracy, has filed a Federal 
suit against the State of California in an 
effort to have the tidewater-oil lands of the 
Pacific coast, that is, the mineral rights be- 
neath the offshore waters, declared to be 
Federal. property. The suit might just as 
well have been filed against the State of 
Louisiana. Louisiana has more than 6,000 
miles of ocean or gulf coastland, including 
inlets, and the oil rights beneath the waters 
on those coast iines are of inestimable value. 

The issue is whether California owns the 
oil rights under its offshore waters—and 
whether Louisiana owns the oil rights under 
its offshore waters and whether every State in 
the United States owns such rights for 
such waters—or whether those mineral rights 
belong to the Federal Government in Wash- 
ington. In other words, the issue is whether 
bureaucratic agencies in Washington shal! 
take over, in socialistic and communistic 
manner, the rights and properties and rev- 
enues of the States, or whether those rights 
and properties and revenues shall remain 
within the individual States in accordance 
with the spirit of the Constitution and the 
States’ rights, as sovereigns, for which Ameri- 
cans have shed their blood in more than one 
war. The international »rinciples of the 
rights of States in the sense of States as 
nations, for which World Wars I and II were 
fought, are the same basic principles for 
which the Civil War was fought. In other 
words, the tidewater oil issue is an issue of 
sacred principles of States, with the Fed- 
eral bureaucracy seeking to destroy those 
principles. 

The right of California and Louisiana and 
any other State to the minerals beneath the 
offshore waters of their areas has been fully 
recognized by the House of Representatives. 
It has passed a resolution whereby the Fed- 
eral Government would surrender whatever 
claim it may have, in theory, to mineral 
rights in lands beneath waters off the coasts 
of the United States. There was no out- 
standing opposition to the resolution in the 
House when it was under discussion. It was 
accepted as built in equity and fairness. 

But, after it was passed—and let it be clear 
that this action came after the House passed 
its resolution—the United States Attorney 
General filed his suit against the State of 
California’s rights to minerals beneath the 
coastal waters, knowing, of course, that this 
suit would tie up drilling developments in 
American coastal areas totaling thousands of 
miles of shore line 

Now it is stated that when the House 
resolution reaches discussion in the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, before which it now lies, 
there will be tremendous opposition from 
the Government, which means from the pres- 
ent political administration of and under Mr 
Truman. Mr. Truman never has uttered a 
word about the tidewater-oil problem. but i 
is time that he should do so for the whole 
case is simply one of the bureaucrats trying 
to take over the rights and prerogatives of 
States. 

The oil off the shores of a State belong to 
that State just as the shrimp or oysters off 
the shores of a State come under the State's 
jurisdiction. The position of Louisiana in 
this whole situation is ominous. Shell, sul- 
fur, gas, and oil severance taxes all are in- 
volved. If the Federal Government should 
win in the highest courts this attempt to 
intrude into the natural resources of States 
the payments involved might deal not only 
with the present and the future, but they 
might be retroactive as well. 

But, aside from the tremendous sums of 
money involved, there is the great issue of 
State's rights. Those rights were fund 
mental in all the Constitution of the United 
States. They are fundamental in all free- 
dom and liberty under a republican form 
of government which seeks the ideals of 
democracy. 

The effort of the Federal Government now 
is not simply to gain financial benefit for 
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the Washington Treasury, but to place the 
rights of centralized Federal bureaucrats 
over the individual rights of States. For 
that reason this suit by the Government 
must be fought to a finish by the States. 
Louisiana is fighting it. So is California. 
So should every other State with a coast 
line. 





Secrecy and the Atomic Bomb 





EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1946 


Mr, COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, the Capi- 
tal Press of Salem, Oreg., is a progressive 
weekly newspaper. In its columns there 
appeared recently an editorial discussing 
attempts to impose secrecy on atomic 
bomb developments. The scientists of 
America are almost unanimous in their 
insistence that we do not attempt to sit 
on discoveries and explorations in the 
field of atomic energy. Many militarists, 
however, take the view that somehow we 
can prevent other nations from learning 
anything about the atomic bomb. In 
this editorial, the writer tells of the dan- 
ger of attempting to maintain secrecy. 
The editorial is as follows: 


[From the Salem (Oreg.) Capital Press, of 
November 30, 1945] 


SECRECY 


Albert Einstein, the world’s greatest 
mathematician, is strongly in favor of a 
world government being organized by the 
three great po\/ers—England, Russia, and the 
United States—made especially important 
now to safeguard the use of the atomic 
bomb. In this connection he says: 

“I do not believe that the secret of the 
atomic bomb should be given to the United 
Nations Organization. I do not believe that 
it should be given to the Soviet Union. * * * 
The secret of the bomb should be committed 
to a world government, and the United States 
should immediately announce its readiness to 
give it to a world government. This govern- 
ment should be founded by the United States, 
the Soviet Union, and Great Britain—the only 
three powers with great military strength. 
All three of them should commit to this world 
government all of their military strength.*** 

“Sincc the United States and Great Britain 
have the secret of the atomic bomb and the 
Soviet Union does not, they should invite the 
Soviet Union to prepare and present the first 
draft of a constitution for the proposed world 
government. That action should help to dis- 
pel the distrust which the Russians already 
feel because the bomb is being kept a secret— 
chiefly to prevent their havingit. * * * 

“While persons who take only a step at a 
time may think they are approaching peace, 
they actually are contributing, by their slow 
pace, to the coming of war. We have no time 
to spend in this way. If war is to be averted, 
it must be done quickly.” 

In this matter, as in mathematics, Einstein 
seems to be about two generations ahead of 
the great minds of the rect of the world. He 
really wants peace to stay with us, while the 
others indicate that they merely hope that 
when the world is blown apart they will be 
the blowers rather than the blowees. They 
prate of peace, but do everything to incite 
war by holding a monstrous threat over the 
heads of those whom they pretend to respect 
and cherish, but whom they secretly hate, 





Frankly, this paper does not believe that 
England and the United States are concealing 
anything from Russia. They merely think 
they are. Russian scientists are second to 
none. They probably started where the Ger- 
mans left off when the invasion of Nor- 
mandy interrupted their final completion of 
the atomic bomb. It is an even bet that the 
Russians right now know as much about it 
as we do, and could right now meet us more 
than half-way in the production and use of 
atomic bombs. They have all of the ma- 
terials and the manpower to do it—and it 
would not cost them $2,000,000,000. This is 
likewise the opinion of our own scientists, 
who have virtually said as much and have 
earnestly warned against our silly and 
grandiose declarations about concealing it. 
Russia is foxy and suspicious, and has a right 
to be. Without their realizing it, she has 
placed England and the United States on the 
spot, and the spectacle is not comforting 
Their present attitude cannot fail to confirm 
Russia’s suspicions that, given the chance 
to make it stick, they would be as open in 
their sinister antagonism to Russia as they 
were during the years after the First World 
War—until Russia stopped the Germans. So 
England and the United States stand in 
humilitating position before the eyes of a 
peace-hungry world looking for fairness and 
sincerity between nations. Bland declara- 
tions of friendship are not very convincing 
when made with a club in hand. 

Professor Einstein has offered a construc- 
tive suggestion, and one which gives the 
United States and England a chance to “save 
face” in the ridiculous position in which they 
have placed themselves. The recent con- 
ference between the United States, England, 
and Canada, with Russia still left out, made it 
worse, The world cannot be deceived by soft 
music from the orchestra while murder is be- 
ing enacted on the stage. England and the 
United States nave a chance to square them- 
selves, and had better take it. They may 
not have another. 





Who Supports FEPC Legislation? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. WOOD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1946 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following appeal issued by 
the Communist Party of Jacksonville, 
Fia.: 


AN APPEAL TO THE NEGRO PEOPLE: REGISTER 
DEMOCRAT 


Register Democrat because the Democratic 
Party is the party in power in Florida. Reg- 
ister Democratic in order to improve condi- 
tions for workers, Negro and white. Former 
registered Republicans can change to Demo- 
cratic now. 

Register Democrat because big landowners 
and big businesses are trying to keep your 
standard of living down. Register Demo- 
cratic so they can’t lower it even further. 

Register Democratic because your registra- 
tion is a protest against the lynch murder 
of two Negroes in Florida. Mr. Jesse James 
Payne, of Madison County, and Mr. Sam 
MacFadden, of Suwannee County, will not 
have died in vain if you register Democratic. 

Register Democrat because you can then 
vote for candidates who will support the 65- 
cent minimum wage bill. The South des- 
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perately needs 65-cent bottom wages for pro- 
tection of both white and Negro families. 

Register Democrat because you can then 
give real support to the bill for a Fair Em. 
ployment Practice Committee, now being 
sabotaged by Congress. (Emory Price, Con. 
gressman “representing” the Jacksonville 
area, is opposed to the FEPC, as well as to 
most other progressive legislation) 

Register Democrat because today there is 
developing in America a movement for a 
third party made up of veterans, sharecrop- 
pers, trade unionists, and the Negro people. 
And because this alliance can only come 
about if the southern Negro becomes an or- 
ganized group of voters, you should: 

Register Democratic and vote in the 1946 
Democratic primaries. 

The Communist Party is proud of Ben- 
jamin J. Davis, who is a son of the good old 
South and a great Negro Communist leader, 
He was recently reelected by Negro and white 
workers to the City Council of New York 
City. We are the party that led the strugple 
to save the Scottsboro boys from death. We 
always have and always will fight segregation 
and discrimination. So follow us to the 
county courthouse and register for the Dem- 
ocratic primaries. 

Don’t wait. Register now. 

For more information on the Communist 
Party, mail us a letter with your name and 
address inside. 

COMMUNIST PARTY OF JACKSONVILLE. 

West Bay SrTaTIoNn. 





Selective-Service Awards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J, LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1946 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, | 
wish to include herein an address which 
I delivered at the presentation of the 
Bronze Selective Service Medals and cer- 
tificates of merit to the members of the 
draft boards, the appeal boards, and the 
appeal agents of the city of Lawrence, 
Mass., which took place in the city hall, 
on Monday evening, January 21, 1946. at 
which time Mayor James P. Meehan pre- 
sented personally the awards: 


Tonight, our community honors the men 
on the home front who performed one of the 
most urgent and difficult tasks of World 
War 2. Theirs was hardly a popular job and 
never an easy one. Confronted with thou- 
sands of individual cases, each requiring the 
most careful scrutiny and absolute honesty, 
they had to make decisions which few men 
would care to make. Our Nation was iD 
greater peril than at any time in its history 
We had no trained mer to defend our way 
of life against the sudden assault of rutb- 
less aggression. In this hour of emergency 
our Nation had to raise an Army, a Navy, 40 
Air Corps from its free citizens. And so the 
Selective-Service System was established and 
thousands of mature, dependable men in 
every city and village in the country, were 
called upon to administer this great respon- 
sibility. There was no glamor to these jobs 
and no financial inducement. In the sirict 
and most difficult sense of the word, it was 
a call to public service. No man cares 
send another man off to fight and suffer 
and die for others. But even more than this, 
no American will bend the knee to any 
force which threatens the peace, security, and 
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progress which is our faith. If put to the 
test, we will not buy life at the price of 
ishonor. 
7 And so we had to send forth the young 
and the strong to destroy the evil that en- 
dangered everything we had come to believe 
in _Our freedom must vindicate itself by 
measuring up to our responsibilities. The 
American family was faced with a deadly 
challenge. “Fascism and democracy cannot 
live side by side,” our enemies shouted. “One 
» other must go. Reason must die and 
h it that weak and confused and super- 
1 myth which you call democracy. We 
ve the tanks and the dive bombers and 
anda and murder factories. And what 

ym | got to stand up to our power? A 

ers drilling with broomsticks and 

id a em, a mob of 130,000,000 civilians, 
h one blinded by greed and deaf to all else. 
nocracy, you belong to the past. We shall 
that you are interred there and your 
ath will come through forced labor, help- 

s even as you die.” 

t's what our enemies believed and 
inned at the height of their material 
ver. At that moment, what else could we 
ut in the way of their mechanized armies 

t human beings who are easily crushed 
-el? And there, David before Goliath, it 
have ended except that we believed 
+ a human being was not simply a beast 
ien, to be worked to an early death. 

7 that a human being has a mind and 
nd that the life of these give life to 
y and continue even beyond. And 
ver awakens a man from his com- 
lacency, our senses became sharper and 
cl arer. The physical being of America was 

ae threatened, but more than this, 
the mind and soul which gave it being, were 
be ng threatened. Kill these, and America 
can 1 be taken as easily as an over-ripe plum. 
Our enemies knew this to be the issue. They 
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i od to confuse and divide us so that our 
h would be shaken and we would be de- 
eated in mind and soul even before their 
arm es paraded through our land and passed 
out the license numbers of our slavery. 

In this psychological warfare they were 
successful but not quite successful enough. 
As a free people with a free press, accustomed 
to seeing all sides of a question before we 
make up our minds, we considered this wave 
of the future. We tested it in the light of 
fact and performance and while we did 50, 
our enemies believed that it was a sign of 
our indecision. They did not know that we 
were separating the chaff from the wheat, 
picking out the truth and rejecting the 
propaganda, and in this searching we were 
coming home like prodigal sons to the root- 
meaning of America. What we had neglected 
or forgotten was coming to life again. 

The hour was dark and the issue was 
grave. Knowing that. man does not live 
unto himself alone, we looked to those about 
us. The Jones family, across the street, sud- 
denly took on a new meaning. They had 
lived there for several years, but except for 
@n occasional “Hello,” they had no mean- 
ing in our lives, And so it was with the 
Papparado family down the block, and the 
Sullivans, and the Cohens, and the others 
Wwe knew by face or name alone. Thousands 
more were members of the community and 
we and they were related. And the ques- 
tion how was not just a matter of getting 
ahead as individuals but of surviving to- 
gether. Suddenly we realized that our lives 
were tied in with theirs and under the stress 
of this need, cooperation was born. 

To defend our way of life, we needed mil- 
lions of men who were fit for the exacting 
deman ide of military service. And it had to 
be done in the American way without prej- 
udice and without favoritism. The require- 
ments of the armed services had to be met 
on @ proportional basis; without weakening 

the schedules of cur war industries. With- 
in these physical and occupational limita- 
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tions and that of dependency, all men must 
be treated as equals, 

For the difficult task of deciding, under 
these rules, as to who should go and who 
should be deferred, you were chosen. From 
ancient times we remember how King Sol- 
omon and Pontius Pilate were faced with 
hard decisions. Either way, they stood to 
put themselves in wrong, so, being pol- 
iticians, they straddled the issue. You could 
not. In accepting your responsibilities, you 
put yourselves out on a limb. Some men 
had to go to war, others had to stay home, 
and you had to point the finger. This re- 
quired an unrecognized brand of heroism. 
Tonight, your Government seeks to remedy 
the oversight. Being a member of a draft 
board was nothing short of fighting a war 
of nerves and bearing up under much sus- 
picion if not outright accusations. It was 
well that you understood the emotional ten- 
sions of the people whose loved ones were 
being called to war. 

You took it in stride. You kept your judg- 
ment fair and honest. For the time came 
when you had to send your own flesh and 
blood, with the same impartiality with which 
you sent strangers. You were governed by 
one and only one consideration—all per- 
sonal interests must be sacrificed for the 
public need. You gave your time, your effort, 
and devotion to the job at hand and allowed 
nothing to come between which might affect 
your judgment and your sense of duty. How 
well and faithfully you did that job is re- 
flected in the respect accorded you by your 
fellow citizens. As the war went on and the 
casualty lists came in, there were no personal 
cries against you for you had built a reputa- 
tion for fairness and integrity that was above 
criticism. You who had to send men and 
those who had to give their men were closer 
together than ever before. It was a com- 
munity sacrifice which all of us shared in 
varying degrees. It will remain with us as 
a reminder of our citizen obligations in the 
years to come. 

Second only to the men you chose and who 
vindicated your judgment, in a manner be- 
yond my power to express, I like to think 
next of the Selective Service System and the 
way in which it proved itself to the Nation 
and to the world. 

You, under the most trying conditions, 
put the theory of democracy to work. You 
demonstrated that there is nothing which a 
free people cannot accomplish in a fair and 
effective way. The knowledge of the valuable 
service you have given will be a satisfaction 
to you for all of your days. It does not be- 
long to the past. It stands as an inspiration 
to the community, an example of the coop- 
eration which can and will solve any chal- 
lenge which the future may bring. It is 
living proof that democracy grows. 

The Nation, through this community ac- 
tion, is proud to present these bronze selec- 
tive-service medals and these certificates of 
merit. In the name of President Harry 8S. 
Truman and the American family, it is our 
privilege to honor the boards of Lawrence. 

Well done, good and faithful servants of 
the people. 


How Long Shall We Continue To Recog- 
nize the Franco Fascist Government of 
Spain? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1946 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, recently, 
in the St. Louis Star-Times of November 
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20, 1945, there appeared an interesting 
letter from a reader discussing Franco 
and world peace. It is expressive of views 
entertained by numerous American citi- 
zens. The leiter is as follows: 


FRANCO AND WORLD PEACE 
Eprror Star-Times: The greatest problem 


confronting the peace of the world today is 
the making and use of the atomic bomb. 
Doubtless scientists of all advanced nations 
have been and are still working on its devel- 
opment, and in time will succeed. 

If all advanced nations are t 
bomb, which one do we fear m 
Germany. Germany lies on ef 
leading war criminals will be mished. 
er is, no doubt, dead, but “his soul 
marching on, a menace for ages to come. 
followers cannot operate in G 
must find other fields. 

Franco was a close collaborat 
and is today the world’s most g 
despot. He no doubt would welcome an op- 
portunity to become another Hitler, kceping 


in view the possibilities of the atomic bomb 


e at 
There is nothing today to prevent German 
scientists from working in Spain under the 
protection of Franco. There lies the danger 
What can be done? There is no danger from 
the common people of Spain. Franco and his 
despotism must be forever des fed. True, 
nations have not the right to interfere with 
the internal effairs of others, but this in- 
volves the peace and safety of the whole 
civilized world and should be dealt with « 

such. 

A resolution (H. Res. 312) has been intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives by 
Congressman JoHN M. CorrEz which calls for 
a complete diplomatic and commercial break 
with the Franco regime. This would show 
the way for other nations an d go a long way 
toward breaking down the power of the Nazi- 
Falange government of Spain. The resolu- 
tion should have the support of every liberty- 
loving citizen of this country. 

A. P. MERIWETHER. 

St. Jacos, Ix. 


Unilateral Action 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1946 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REcorp 
I include therein an article by Sum: 
Welles in the Washington Post of Je - 

ary 23, 1946, entitled “Unilateral Ac- 
tion.” 


[er 
1er 


UNILATERAL ACri 
(By Sumner iainess 
A LATIN-AMERICAN POINT OF VIEW 
The Inter-American Cant erence at Rio de 
Janeiro, called off last Oc r by the uni- 
lateral action of the Un tted | St tates, is now 
scheduled to be held soon after March 15 
In accordance with the Act of Chapultepec 
signed by all of the American republics a 
year ago, the conference wil consider the con- 
clusion of a treaty for the maintenance of 
regional peace and security 
The Depart:rent of State has submitted to 
all of the other American governments, ex- 
cept Argentina, its propc eal for a military 
defense treaty. 
The United States project differs funda- 
mentally from the commitments embodied 
in the Act of Chapultepec 
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The Act of Chapultepec provided that all 
the governments of the American republics 
shall consider the conclusion of such a treaty. 
Its provisions specifically envisaged the in- 
clusion of Argentina. 

The Act of Chapultepec further charges 
that the proposed treaty shall embody these 
principles: 

“First. That all sovereign states are jurid- 
ically equal amongst themselves. 

“Second. That every State has the right 
to the respect of its individuality and inde- 
pendence on the part of the other members 
of the international community.” 

These stipulations are conspicuously lack- 
ing in the draft proposed by the Depart- 
ment of Siate. 

Mexico, Brazil, and Ecuador have now also 
submitted their own treaty projects. They 
have sent their proposals to Argentina as 
wellas to the other American republics. 
These 3 are among the 10 American republics 
which have already opposed the Uruguayan 
recommendation for intervention in the in- 
ternal affairs of the sovereign American na- 
tions which was so promptly sponsored by 
the Department of State. 

I have just received a letter from a prom- 
inent official of a great Latin-American rep- 
ublic, which is not Argentina. This official 
is one of the ablest of the younger generation 
of Latin-American statesmen. He has long 
been a firm friend of the United States as 
well as an enthusiastic supporter of the good- 
neighbor policy. 

He writes: 

“You will surely remember that during the 
San Francisco Conference, through a formal 
agreement entered into with the Latin- 
American delegates by former Secretary of 
State Sitettinius, the Government of the 
United States promised to support a multi- 
lateral treaty covering the entire inter- 
American system as set forth in the Act of 
Chapultepec. 

“That was the origin of the initiative for 
convoking a conference at Rio de Janeiro. 

“The Department of State has now made 
a wholly different proposal. The Govern- 
ment of the United States has announced 
that it favors the conclusion of a treaty 
which does not embody the inter-American 
system but which will be limited solely to a 
military alliance for the defense of the 
continent. 

“I must confess to you that this change 
of front is interpreted as a failure to comply 
with a promise made. It is regarded as a 

demonstration that the policy of the good 
neighbor is being unequivocally scrapped, 
and that at the same time the inter-Ameri- 
can system itself is being abandoned. 

“But even more than that, the Govern- 
ment of the United States has sent its draft 
for the military alliance which it desires to 
secure in Rio de Janeiro to all of the Latin- 
American governments with the exception of 
the Argentine Government. 

“The impression which this has created in 
Latin-American diplomatic circles is con- 
crete. It can be set forth in the following 
Way: 

““1. The United States has proposed a 
treaty which is different and very much more 
limited than that which it had agreed upon; 

“*2. By such action the United States is 
plainly abandoning the inter-American sys- 
tem; 

“*3. Even in the negotiation of the treaty 
and prior to the Rio de Janeiro Conference, 
the United States is commencing by exclud- 
ing—solely of its own sweet will, without 
any prior consultation of any kind, and with- 
out the consent of the other countries— 
one of the most important nations of the 
hemisphere.’ 

“By a curious coincidence the Government 
of Panama has now taken the initiative in 
inviting the other governments of America 
to break diplomatic relations with Nica- 
ragua, Honduras, and Santo Domingo. This 
initiative, in my judgment, is intended to 








create a precedent for the case of Argentina. 
But this involves the same dangerous pro- 
cedure, the procedure of seeking the exclu- 
sion from the inter-American system of na- 
tions and governments without unanimous 
consent, and by the sole action of a group 
of countries which, whether justifiably or 
unjustifiably, are regarded by the public as 
particularly susceptible to the influence of 
the Department of State.” 

These views are those of an objective and 
friendly Latin-American official. They de- 
serve the very careful thought of all of us 
who regard inter-American solidarity as es- 
sential to the security of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

The Department of State continues to in- 
sist that unilateral action is abhorrent to it. 
Yet simultaneously it resorts to unilateral 
action by excluding Argentina from the con- 
sideration of its inter-American treaty proj- 
ect. 

It proclaims that the doctrine of nonin- 
tervention is “fundamental and will con- 
tinue.” And at the same time, the Depart- 
ment of State publicly asserts over the radio 
that intervention is all right, provided “a 
substantial number” of the American Repub- 
lics go along. 

The signs of the rapid disintegration of 
the ‘nter-American system are apparent to all 
who are willing to see them. If there were 
some non-American power or influence which 
desired to undermine the present world in- 
fluence of the United States by destroying 
the solidarity of the Western Hemisphere, it 
could not ‘ave done a better job than that 
accomplished by the Department of State. 





Rt. Rev. Edmund D. Daly 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1946 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein an article which 
appeared in the Pilot, Boston, Mass., on 
January 12, 1946: 


MEET Your PAsTorR 
(By Bill McMorrow) 


On March 17, 1945, feast day of the patron 
saint of the parish, St. Patrick’s in South 
Lawrence celebrated its diamond jubilee, 
rounding out 75 glorious years of Catholic 
history in this great industrial community. 
The tradition associated with St. Patrick's 
through the years is, of course, no secret with 
Catholics of our diocese, for each in a long 
line of illustrious pastors has done much to 
spread the fame of this grand old parish, 
Today’s subject, Rt. Rev. Edmund D. Daly, 
the beloved pastor, is no exception, for in his 
own quiet way he has endeared himself to 
all who have known him during the 15 years 
of his pastorate. 

Born and raised in Newton Upper Falls, 
Monsignor Daly was educated in the Newton 
schools, Boston College, class of ’99, and St. 
John’s Seminary, Brighton. Ordained to the 
priesthood at the Cathedral in Boston by 
Bishop Brady on December 18, 1903, he was 
immediately assigned as curate to the 
Blessed Sacrament Parish, Jamaica Plain, 
with Monsignor Connolly. This proved to 
be of a permanent nature, for here he spent 
the next quarter century completely wrap- 
ped up in his priestly duties, winning 
friends at every turn. In 1927 he was ap- 
pointed pastor of St. Paul’s, Wellesley, and 
remained there until May of 1931 at which 
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time he was transferred to Lawrence to take 
over the reins of this large and well-known 
parish—St. Patrick’s. 


GOTHIC EDIFICE 


The church here is a most beautiful eqi- 
fice, but a moment’s walk from the Lawrence 
depot of the Boston & Maine Railroad. The 
towering spire may be seen for miles, which, 
by the way, proved most beneficial to your 
correspondent, who, to this time, had never 
visited the city of Lawrence. The original 
church of St. Patrick’s was built by Rey, 
William Orr, and on March 17, 1870 it was 
blessed. The present building, large and im- 
posing and in Gothic style, was dedicated by 
Monsignor McManus on June 17, 1894, and 
stands today on par with any church in the 
diocese an impressive house of God. 

Both altars are gems of construction, 
beautifully decorated. The stained glass 
windows, the different stations of the cross, 
the side altars of the Sacred Heart and Our 
Lady of Perpetual Help, the statues of the 
saints, and the rare altar rail in the base- 
ment, with the figures of the Angels carved 
thereon, standing as two sentinels, all blend 
to create a truly Catholic atmosphere where 
the parishioners may worship Almighty God, 
and discover comfort and satisfaction in His 
presence. 

ACTIVE SODALITY 


Catholic Action is apparently the watch- 
word at St. Patrick’s, and led by the Holy 
Name Society, parish activities are on an all- 
time high plane. Rev. William E. Mulhane 
is the spiritual director of the Holy Name 
Society, which on December 9, enrolled 1,000 
men into its ranks. Think of it—1,000 
Catholic men receiving Holy Communion in 
a body, and later being received into the so- 
ciety. What a tremendous response to 
Archbishop Cushing’s request that every 
Catholic man be a Holy Name man, and 
what a tribute to Monsignor Daly and St. 
Patrick’s Parish. 

The Holy Family Sodality, directed by Rev. 
Edward T. Dunne, is another outstanding 
group, and the records of the parish te- 
veal their great support of charities and 
higher education for the children of the 
parish. Each year, I was told, this sodality 
offers a scholarship to Central Catholic High 
School to a deserving student of the boys’ 
class, and a similar award to Emmanuel Col- 
lege for one of the high school girls. This 
program has attracted widespread interest 
among the pupils, and is certainly worthy of 
duplication in every parish in the diocese. 
Father Dunne is also county director of the 
Scouts, and at St. Patrick’s, three active 
troops of Boy Scouts, and two of Girl Scouts 
play an important role in the parish. 


LEGION OF MARY 


Rev. Michael J. Barry directs the Legion 
of Mary, the Sunday school for public-school 
pupils, 350 strong, and the Young Ladies’ So- 
dality, rounding out a complete program of 
parish functions for every member of the 
family. 

Rev. George P. Gallivan, a former curate 
here, who has been in the Army as chaplain 
with the late General Patton’s Third Army, 
is expected home in the very near future. 
The welcome mat is out for this popular 
curate and Monsignor Daly and his parish- 
ioners look forward to Father Gallivan's re- 
turn with keen anticipation for he has always 
been a popular figure here. 

“The parish is distinguished by two out- 
standing charitable organizations,” Mon- 
signor Daly informed me, “and St. Patrick's 
Charitable Aid Society which is 50 years old, 
and the St. Vincent de Paul Conference, ade- 
quately care for the parish needs in this 
direction.” 

St. Patrick’s school system, with grammar 
grades for both boys and girls, and the girls 
high school, directed by the Sisters of Char- 
ity, Halifex, is, indeed, the pastor's pride, 2nd 
rightfully so. Here again the value of paro- 
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chial education for the little ones is forcefully 
prought out, and the records of the graduates 
must be a source of great satisfaction not 
only to the pastor, but to the Sisters who 
labor so Willingly, as well. While at St. 
Patrick’s, it was my privilege to visit the con- 
vent and to meet Sister Mary Albert, my for- 
mer teacher at St. Margaret's, whose patience 
and kindness will ever be a happy memory of 
mine. It was Sister who pointed out the 
annual high light, the May procession, in 
honor of Our Blessed Mother, a regular fix- 
ture at St. Patrick's, one the children look 
forward to with pleasure and joy, because in 
their own childish way they may pay homage 
to Our Heavenly Mother in this public dem- 
onstration. 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 

“Many vocations to the priesthood and re- 
ligious life are discovered in the parish,” 
Monsignor Daly said, “and at the moment 
the Maryknoll Order seems to be a prime 
favorite with the boys and girls who antici- 
pate entering the priesthood or the convent.” 
This appears to be just one more indication 
that our parochial schools are cradles of 
Catholicity for future priests and nuns. 

Named domestic prelate by Pope Pius XII 
on December 17, 1944, Monsignor Daly is a 
quiet and soft spoken man, cordial and sin- 
cere. Enthusiastic about his parish societies 
and sodalities, particularly those of a chari- 
table nature, he delights in St. Patrick’s part 
in the recent Bon Secours Hospital drive in 
which Archbishop Cushing himself was 80 
active, and to the archbishop’s frequent 
visits, the complete support of Lawrence’s 
leading paper, the Eagle-Tribune, and to the 
fact that every Catholic in Lawrence was 
conscious of the tremendous effort put forth, 
he attributes the success of this venture. 

May the years ahead add prestige and glory 
to St. Patrick’s history, and to the beloved 
pastor, Rt. Rev. Edmund D. Daly, a true ex- 
ponent of the three Catholic virtues—faith, 
hope, and charity. 





Paying the Fiddler Even When He 
Doesn’t Make Music 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 23, 1946 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speake, read 
the following editorial from today’s Sat- 
urday Evening Post: 


DON’T BLAME PETRILLO; HE'S BEEN SANCTIFIED 


Columns and columns of diatribes have 
been directed at the portly figure of James 
Caesar Petrillo, whose latest ukase, as head 
of the American Federation of Musicians, 
forbade American radio listeners to hear 
musical programs from foreign countries. 
Petrillo, conceding that during the war it 
was a good idea to let in some foreign music 
in the interest of “good will and good re- 
lationships with other countries,” insisted 
that we “should get back to normal as rapidly 
as possible’—normal to him meaning the 
rationing of music to the American public 
in the interest of a powerful and firmly en- 
trenched labor union. 

As remarked above, a lot of energy has 
been expended on abuse of Petrillo. This 
is wasted effort because Petrillo’s only offense 
is to profit by the cowardice, poltroonery, 
and flabby brain work of politicians and 
Judges, from executive labor boards, through 
Congress to the United States Supreme 
Court. He has made a profitable career out 
of meking the American people look like 
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130,000,000 fatheads. He operates on the 
principle that the proprietor of a radio sta- 
tion or a restaurant who plays phonograph 
records for public hearing is under obliga- 
tion to pay off certain “live musicians” who 
might be flogging fiddles for hire if mechan- 
ical devices had not displaced them. On this 
principle the trains ought to carry stand-in 
mule drivers in memory of the Erie Canal. 

But is there any important dissent from 
this absurd and stultifying doctrine? Far 
from it. The principle has been recognized 
in thousands of arrangements with labor 
unions and has been embalmed into the law 
of the land by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in at least two leading cases. 
The basic idea is that almost any sort of 
racket becomes legal if it is adopted in a 
labor dispute. Thus restraints of trade by 
labor unions escape the antitrust laws if 
they can be shown to be part of a labor dis- 
pute. That’s all you have to do. 

It is easy to understand that a country 
threatened with a complete stoppage of its 
milk supply, or transportation, or «lectric- 
power transmission, might submit to such 
dictation. But the paradox is that one of 
the most relentless squeezes against the 
American public is operated by the purveyors 
of boogie woogie. Maybe a country which 
can’t lay off the jive long enough to establish 
the right to buy its music canned, crated, or 
any way it likes, gets what it deserves when 
a Petrillo waves foreign music off the air. 
Anyway, it is inappropriate to blame Little 
Caesar for cashing in on our spinelessness. 


Now that you have read it, what do you 
think of yourself and your Congressman 
and Senators? 

On July 27, 1942, a bill was introduced 
by me to end Petrillo’s graft, but my col- 
leagues, in their wisdom and caution, 
have failed to give me effective support. 

The great Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee of the House is still 
considering—yes, considering—whether 
the Congress can and should make Pe- 
trillo behave. 





The Truck Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 23, 1946 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, seven States in the Middle 
West, namely, Missouri, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Iowa, Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota, have now been in the grip 
of a truck strike for a period of 10 weeks. 

The truck operators in these States 
have refused to sign the horizontal con- 
tract offered by Daniel J. Tobin and ask 
for permission to state facts to justify 
their position, and the facts are, in part: 
That the general character of that coun- 
try is one of such dense population and 
has few great industrial enterprises in 
the territory; consequently, a contract 
which is workable in the States of Ohio, 
lllinois, or Pennsylvania cannot be car- 
ried out in these seven Midwestern 
States. They have asked—and right- 
fully—for a differential. They have 
offered conclusive proof of the utter im- 
possibility of the horizontal contract 
working in those areas. 
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During the war period 103 truckers in 
the Northwest States refused to sign Mr. 
Tobin’s contract and gave as the reason 
the character of their country and asked 
for a differential. It was never granted. 
As a result, the drivers went on strike. 
The properties were taken over by the 
Office of Defense Transportation. At 
that time it was announced by the Gov- 
ernment that in war the ability to pay 
on the part of an operator could not be 
a consideration. The Office of Defense 
Transportation took over the manage- 
ment of these companies, made the sal- 
ary advances, and the vast number of 
them ran in the red under Government 
management to the extent that ODT had 
in many cases to advance funds to the 
owners of the truck lines. 

On November 11, 1945, when the lines 
were returned to the owners, the owners 
were obliged to sign notes covering a 20- 
year period to pay back advances made 
by the ODT. According to the best au- 
thorities I can obtain, the striking drivers 
in these seven States desire to return to 
their jobs. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
here a letter just received from the Mid- 
west Operators Association, who repre- 
sent the seven States already men- 
tioned: 


Sroux Fats, S. Dak., January 14, 1946. 
Representative CHartes R. ROBERTSON, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ROBERTSON: While you 
were home you no doubt found that the 
9-week-old truck strike was still in progress. 
Five thousand three hundred and seventeen 
over-the-road truck drivers are involved. An 
additional 40,000 clerks, office help, dock help, 
warehousemen, pick-up and deiivery drivers, 
etc., have been thrown out of work. We op- 
erators have done everything possible in an 
attempt to settle this strike with the power- 
ful Teamsters’ Union. We have failed. We 
are as far from a solution today as we were 
the first week of the strike. Daniel J. Tobin 
stated that they were asking only $1.02 per 
hour. We offered 8-hour guarantee at $1.20 
per hour for the over-the-road terminal 
drivers. They refused. M. Hoffa, their chair- 
man, admitted that the contract would aver- 
age nearly a 40-percent increase when all of 
the hidden conditions were enforced for work 
not performed. 

One paragraph in the contract—Article IX 
reads as follows: 

“The Employer shall not request nor in- 
struct any employee to go through the picket 
line of a union nor to handle unfair goods.’ 

It would appear from this paragraph that 
it is the intention of the Union to use the 
trucking industry to force employees of all 
business firms into the union. 

Another paragraph reads as follows: 

“This contract is approved as to form only 
by the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, and Help- 
ers of America, and in doing so the interna- 
tional union assumes no liability whatsoever 
under this contract for the performance 
thereof or otherwise, and by such approval 
does not become a party to the agreement.” 

These are only two of the many impossible 
provisions in this contract. 

Daniel J. Tobin has protested to the Sec- 
retary of Labor against the President ap- 
pointing a fact-finding committee. We be- 
lieve that every effort should be put forward 
to getting the President to appoint this com- 
mittee and call the men back to work. 

The Wilson employees in South Dakota 
have gone back to work because we have a 
labor law here in South Dakota that leaves 
it up to the employee as to whether or not 
he shall belong toa union. We feel confident 
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that if the drivers of other trucking com- 
panies in the seven-State area had the same 
opportunity that they would return to work 
immediately. 

This is not a strike for wages particularly. 
It is a strike for control, one national con- 
tract, complete control of management, etc. 
A large percentage of the terminal-to-termi- 
nal drivers average $72 per week and the ped- 
dle runs average from $55 to $60 per week. 
Less than 5 percent of the truck drivers in 
the seven States belong to the teamsters’ 
union and the wages being paid to these 5 
percent will run from 20 to 40 percent above 
the other 95 percent of truck drivers. 

Mr. Harry Janke, of Minot, N. Dak., who is 
one of our member operators, will do doubt 
call on you within a few days and my present 
plan is to be in Washington the middle of 
next week. I hope to have the opportunity to 
discuss the matter with you further if the 
President does not act in the meantime. 

Hundreds of towns in this midwest area 
have been isolated and have no truck service 
because of this strike. Many towns do not 
have any rail lines. Embargoes have been 
placed on 1. c. 1. shipments at the Twin 
Cities, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Omaha, Sioux City, Des Moines, and Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak.; and many of these embargoes 
are still in force. Your people are being de- 
prived of transportation. In my opinion, no 
public utilities should ever be allowed to dis- 
continue service because of strikes. 

I hope that you will be able to solve this 
strike problem and get these men back to 
work without delay. 

Most sincerely, 
MIDWEST OPERATORS ASSOCIATION, 
Wm. WItson, President. 


a 
St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 23, 1946 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include a resolution adopted by the 
Northern Federation of Chambers of 
Commerce, in support of the great St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project: 


Whereas the United Siates and Canada on 
March 19, 1941, signed an agreement to com- 
plete the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project; and 

Whereas most of the construction work 
needed to complete this great development, 
the Nation’s No. 1 postwar project, is to be 
undertaken in the International Rapids sec- 
tion of the St. Lawrence River in boundary 
waters of the State of New York and the 
Province of Ontario; and 

Whereas the compiction of the seaway will 
modernize an exisiing channel for commerce 
already improved for use by ocean cargo ves- 
sels over 90 percent of the distance from the 
head of the Great Lakes to the open sea; and 

Whereas the qual purpose navigation and 
power project to be built in the International 
Rapids section will develop 2,200,°00 horse- 
power of the cheapest electric power in the 
world, to be divided equally between the State 
of New York and the Province of Ontario; 
and 

Whereas the State of New York in 1931, 
through the adoption of the Power Authority 
Act, by unanimous vote of the legislature, de- 
clared it to be the public policy of this State 
to develop the International Rapids section 
for both power and navigation, and author- 
ized the power authority, as the accredited 


public agency of the State, to take over the 
ownership and operation of the St. Lawrence 
power project to be constructed in this State, 
upon assuming the construction costs there- 
of; and 
Whereas the Legislature of the State of 
New York in March 1944 again declared by 
unanimous vote that New York State’s power 
project should be completed to serve the post- 
war needs and interests of the people of this 
State; and 
Whereas, President Truman and Governor 
Dewey in September 1945, by an exchange of 
telegrams reaffirmed their nonpartisan sup- 
port of the development authorized by the 
United States-Canadian agreement of 1941 
and specifically recommended the completion 
of the St. Lawrence seaway and the New York 
State power project under the terms of the 
Federal-State accord of February 7, 1933: 
Therefore, be it 
Resolved, That we favor the approval of 
the United States-Canadian Agreement of 
1941 and the prompt enactment of legis- 
lation to authorize completion of the St. 
Lawrenée seaway and the New York State 
power project, in full conformance with the 
recommendations contained in the state- 
ments of President Truman and Governor 
Dewey, made public at the White House, 
September 27, 1945; and be it further 
Resolved, That we who live in the St. Law- 
rence Valley and for years have seen the 
waste of its mighty resources declare the 
proposed project to be the greatest public 
improvement now available for postwar com- 
pletion in any part of the world, and strongly 
favor its construction in order to provide 
tens of thousands of postwar jobs for re- 
turning veterans and displaced war workers, 
to promote the foreign trade and domestic 
commerce of all parts of the United States, 
and to furnish 4,000,000 industrial, commer- 
cial, and rural consumers in New York State 
with power and electricity at low rates which 
will permit increased use of electrical energy 
and electrical appliances; and be it further 
Resolved, That we commend the nonpar- 
tisan support given to the St. Lawrence sea- 
way and New York State power project by 
such outstanding leaders as Governors 
Roosevelt, Lehman, and Dewey, Senator Wac- 
NER, President Truman, and all Presidents of 
the United States, regardless of party, since 
World War I; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be forwarded to the President of the United 
States, the Honorable Harry S. Truman; to 
the Governor of the State of New York, Hon. 
Thomas E. Dewey; to the senior Senator from 
the State of New York, Hon. Rosert F. Wac- 
NER; to the junior Senator from the State 
of New York, Hon. JAMes M. Meap; and to 
Members of the New York delegation in the 
United States House of Representatives, to- 
gether with a list of the civic organizations 
of northern New York represented at this 
conference. 
ROLLIN NEWTON, 
President, Northern Federation of 
Chambers of Commerce. 
JOHN C. TULLOCH, 
Secretary. 





Terminal Leave Pay to Enlisted Men 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1946 
Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 


to again urge prompt action on H. R. 
4051, to grant terminal leave pay to en- 
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listed men. Nothing rankles enlisted 
men more, and justly so, than our present 
policy of giving officers terminal leave 
pay and denying the same to enlisted 
men of all branches of the armed forces, 
This is rank discrimination, and I be- 
lieve the Military Affairs Committee 
ought to report the bill to the floor at 
once so we can remedy this deplorable 
situation. 

I wish to insert a recent editorial from 
the Milwaukee Journal dated January 6, 
1946, commenting on the situation, as 
follows: 


ENLISTED MEN GOT CHEATED 


In the matter of terminal leaves for vet. 
erans quitting the service, there has been 
the most flagrant discrimination between 
commissioned officers and enlisted men. 

Officers ready for demobilization are per- 
mitted to take terminal leaves, up to 120 
days, figured on the basis of accumulated 
service leaves which they have not previously 
used. This is fair enough. It is like a 
civilian employee getting credit for vacations 
which he was unable to take because of the 
press of urgent duties. While the officer 
is still technidAlly in the service and getting 
service pay, he is permitted to return to his 
home, don civilian clothes and take a job. 
At the end of his terminal leave, he gets his 
final discharge. 

But enlisted men have not been given ter- 
minal leaves, nor pay in lieu of unused leaves. 
If they did not or could not take their leaves 
before they reached the separation center, 
they simply lost out. So there is no wonder 
that this has been a sore point with the re- 
turning enlisted veterans. 

The complaints have reached Congress, and 
there are five bills now in the two Houses 
that would rectify the situation and eradi- 
cate such indefensible discrimination. They 
would provide for terminal leave, or pay in 
lieu of terminal leave, for enlisted men. But 
not one of the bills has yet reached the floor 
for action, and committees have shown no 
great enthusiasm for quick action. 

The expense, of course, would be large. A 
Senate committee heard an estimate that the 
total would run to $2,000,0000,000 or more. 
That approximates the total yield of the Fed- 
eral income tax in 1940, or about $60 for 
every family in the United States. 

But if the sum total of expense seems huge 
and cannot be treated casually even in times 
of colossal Federal expenditures, it can be 
argued that a single additional week of war 
would have cost more. Or, if demobilization 
had been more orderly and less precipitate, 
which many observers feel might have been 
wiser, the additional pay to the servicemen 
might well have run beyond the two-billion 
mark. 

Costly or not, the terminal leave bill only 
meets an obligation which must not be 
evaded, and from which there is no decent 
escape. It is in no sense a gratuity, but 
simple justice and equity to millions who 
served this country in its hour of need. The 
duty of Congress in the matter is plain. 





_Americanism Versus Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1946 
Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, pul- 


suant to the granting of my unanimous 
request, I am inserting an article entitled 
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“americanism Versus Communism” by 
former Representative Hamilton Fish, 
who probably knows as much or more 
about Communist activities and propa- 
ganda in America than almost any other 
American. 

Mr. Fish has, for 15 years, fearlessly 
and ably denounced and exposed Com- 
munist tactics and objectives. For a 
while, he was a lone voice crying in the 
wilderness. Today, he should be ac- 
claimed as a prophet who warned of 
the onward march of world communism 
and of its menace to democracy, freedom, 
and religion throughout the world, in- 
cluding America. 

Mr. Fish’s article is as follows: 


AMERICANISM VERSUS COMMUNISM 


(By Hamilton Fish, Member of Congress, 
1920-44) 

The ignorance of the American people re- 
garding communism is appalling and fright- 
ening. Americans are confused between the 
bravery of the Russian soldiers in the war 
and the idealogy of the Soviet Government. 

All Americans give unstinted praise to the 
Russian war efforts, but that does not mean 
that we should approve or accept any form 
of communism or totalitarianism in Amer- 
ica. It is none of our business what form 
of government exists in Soviet Russia. But 
it is very much our business to preserve de- 
mocracy and freedom in the United States 
and as far as we are able to permit the people 
in the liberated nations to establish govern- 
ments of their own choice. The ideais of 
the Atlantic Charter and the “four freedoms” 
for which we fought are gradually being 
whittled away through appeasement toward 
aggressive Communist strategy. Our lolipop 
appeasement and recognition policies have 
succeeded in strengthening and extending 
communism in Poland, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, 
and throughout Europe. The surrender of 
Secretary of State Byrnes at Moscow to the 
demands for Soviet control over General 
MacArthur opens the road for communism 
in Japan. Step by step, and in conference 
after conference, America, the greatest ex- 
ponent of democracy in the world, has been 
out-maneuvered and forced into humiliat- 
ing concessions to Soviet Russia and the 
recognition of governments in Communist 
dominated nations. 

The Red hordes of communism, aided and 
abetted by American appeasement, are on the 
march in Europe and Asia. We have helped 
to create a Red totalitarian Frankenstein in 
the place of nazism which is far more dan- 
gerous to democracy and world freedom. The 
malriage of convenience between the British 
Empire and world communism has run its 
course. The British Empire is shaking in its 
boots and like a weather vain twists and 
turns at every breath out of Moscow. 

In the recent past when you spoke of the 
dangers of communism, the American people 
were either bored or indifferent. Now, that 
it 1s engulfing Europe and reaching its 
tentacles out into Japan the people are wak- 
ing up to the Red menace. 

It is slowly dawning on the American 
People that the onward march of cdm- 
munism in Europe and Asia is affecting the 
ees and destiny of America and the 

vorid, 

They are no longer indifferent to the plight 
of so-called liberated European nations 
which are falling like ripe plums into Com- 
munist hands. The tragic fact is that mil- 
lions of democratic and Christian people in 
Europe are becoming the serfs and slaves 
‘o a totalitarian Communist state. ‘The 
flame of liberty is burning low in Europe. 
Freedom and Christianity will be unable for 
long to withstand the ruthless Communist 
oe backed by the Red secret 

Olice, 


Once Europe is communized as a result of 
World War II, waged for democracy, it will 
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be a devastating blow to private enterprise, 
free institutions, and constitutional gov- 
ernment in America. Those now on strike 
are mostly loyal Americans but already sub- 
versive and Red leadership is showing its 
power in the expanding strike situation 
which Mr. Foster, head of the Communist 
Party in America, acclaims the Com- 
munists are using every effort to develop 
bitter class hatred and a revolutionary spirit 
among the strikers. For the Communists 
the existing strikes, some engineered and 
controlled by Reds, are merely dress re- 
hearsals for a future C-day. 

There can be no compromise between 
democracy and freedom on one side and 
communism and totalitarianism on the 
other. 

World communism will put Europe back 
hundreds of years, liquidate the upper and 
middie classes, and destroy indiviual liberty 
for which we were told the war was fought. 

Anyone who refuses to face the realities 
and menace of world communism is merely 
Playing into the hands of the Communists 
and assuring the awful day of reckoning for 
civilization, Christianity, freedom, and 
democracy. 

We have far too many defeatists among 
our social and wealthy classes who shrug 
their shoulders and are blind to the dangers 
of communism at home and abroad. The 
continuation of our State Department policy 
of appeasement toward the Red-front forces 
in Europe can only mean communism, bank- 
ruptcy, and slevery there. There can be no 
compromise between Americanism and com- 
munism. We do not propose to let the Com- 
munists, or Sidney Hillman’s PAC, sovietize 
us. Let us rise above party affiliations and 
unite in saving America from its enemies 
without and from within. Above all, let us 
not be afraid of exposing communism and its 
evil purposes and defending democracy and 
Christianity for fear of being smeared by 
Communists and their fellow travelers. 

Appeasement, which our international 
press has denounced these many years, is still 
appeasement even if it is demanded by the 
Reds instead of by the Nazis. What will we 
have accomplished by our tremendous sacri- 
fices in blood and treasure if after having 
destroyed one form of totalitarianism we 
help to set up an even more dangerous one 
to the peace of the world and to free 
institutions? 

What profit it a nation if it wins victories 
over the whole world only to lose its own 
soul? 

I have written a book entitled “The Chal- 
lenge of World Communism,” in order to 
present the facts to the American people re- 
garding the principles and objectives of the 
Red dictatorship, the worst type of despotism 
and tyranny that has existed in the world 
since the dark ages. This book will be re- 
leased by the publishers this spring. Pro- 
ceeds from my share of the sale of the book 
will go into a nonpartisan and nonprofit fund 
to combat the spread of communism on the 
American Continent and to establish a 
Nation-wide American anticommunism or- 
ganization. 





The OPA Manipulated the Citrus 
Fruit Situation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OFr OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1946 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, on De- 
cember 19, 1945, in a statement which 
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may be found in the ConcGREssroNAL 
Recorp for that date, I charged in effect, 
that the Office of Price Administration 
had deliberately manipulated the ceil- 
ing price controls of citrus fruits in 
order to provide OPA with a publicity 
theme for one of the greatest propagan- 
da campaigns of all time—the campaign 
to perpetuate price controls in the 
United States. 

On January 5 Mr. Bowles issued a re- 
ply in which he did not attempt to deny 
the charges of propaganda but gave only 
a garbled and misleading account of the 
citrus fruit price situation and admitted 
the primary thesis of my charge—that 
OPA knew when it removed ceiling prices 
on November 19 that the price of better- 
grade citrus fruits would immediately 
go up. 

Since then, OPA has completed its ma- 
neuver by reimposing ceiling prices as 
soon as the holiday demand was over so 
that it could claim credit for the low 
prices which naturally occur at this sea- 
son of the year. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include an editorial printed 
on January 16 by the Redlands Daily 
Facts, of Redlands, Calif., a newspaper 
published in the very heart of one of the 
greatest citrus growing areas in the 
United States: 

CITRUS, THE HORRIBLE EXAMPLE 

J. A. Steward, manager of MOD, documents 
the congressionally voiced opinion that OPA 
manipulated citrus price controls to provide 
a shining example of the horrors of removing 
price controls in a statement published in 
the Facts today. 

That price controls were not suspended to 
help the industry market the 1945 crop of 
small fruit valencias is a matter of record. 
That the ceilings were removed when the 
supply of fruit was minimum and the de- 
mand maximum is also a matter of fact. 
Only the most naive could believe that 
OPA’s motives were honest and open. 

Having chosen the optimum moment to 
make a scapegoat out of citrus, OPA was ready 
for the next move, a Nation-wide propaganda 
barrage. The firing was done by OPA dis- 
trict directors from New York to San Fran- 
cisco. In unison they cried about the price 
of large-size oranges, a small percentage of 
the offerings. They were silent about aver- 
age prices and about the continued low 
price level on small fruit. 

By mid-December the propaganda barrage 
achieved its purpose. OPA gained support 
from those who swallowed its hokum in the 
form of letters, telegrams, editorials, and pub- 
lic statements. That support put OPA in a 
position to petition for reinsatement of price 
ceilings before the natural price decline would 
Gevelop in January, as it almost invariab.y 
does. 

Theoretically the case was taken before a 
wise and impartial umpire, Judge Collett, 
the Director of Economic Stabilization. Ac- 
tually, he was incompetent to do anything 
more than conduct a judicial hearing. He 

did not know the A B C's of citrus price ceil- 
ings, being ignorant of the fact that controls 
had existed at three leveis—shipper, whole- 
saler, and retailer. 

At the request of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, he refrained from revoking the suspen- 
sion order. To explain his stand he issued 
an asinine opinion. He said that he would 
leave it to the industry to voluntarily reduce 
prices. If the reduction did not come, he 
would grant OPA’s request. 

How in the name of common sense did he 
expect industry to voluntarily reduce prices? 
Citrus, in common with other businesses in 
America, is organized on a competitive basis. 
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Each organization finds its prices regulated 
by supply and demand. They have no con- 
trol over each other, and the citrus industry 
has no czar of its own. At the slightest whiff 
of collusion the Antitrust Division of the 
Government gets after the industry, a phe- 
nomenon that Judge Collett seems unaware 
of. 

We can only conclude that the findings of 
the Economic Stabilization Director were 
written by the OPA propagandists and not by 
a genuinely judicial officer. 

OPA kept up the propaganda, and a short 
time iater was able to get the price controls 
reinstated. It succeeded just in the nick of 
time to catch the market before the annual 
January decline. 

That OPA engages in. propaganda and de- 
ception in the hope of perpetuating itself is 
lamentable. Until the supply of money and 
of goods in America approaches equilibrium, 
some price controls will be required to pre- 
vent inflation. The facts are well known and 
are justification enough for the functions of 
OPA. By its tactics so clearly shown in the 
case of citrus the bureau is undermining 
itself and exposing the country to danger. 
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Leadership 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 23, 1946 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
wish to include herein an editorial which 
appeared in the Evening Tribune, Law- 
rence, Mass., on December 22, 1945: 


LEADERSHIP 


“To you who answered the call of your 
country and served in its armed forces to 
bring about the total defeat of the enemy I 
extend the heartfelt thanks of a grateful Na- 
tion. As one of the Nation’s finest, you un- 
dertook the most severe task one can be called 
upon to perform. Because you demonstrated 
the fortitude, resourcefulness, and calm 
judgment necessary to carry out that task, 
we now look to you for leadership and ex- 
ample in further exalting our country in 
peace. 

“Harry S. TRUMAN, 

“THE WHITE HOUSE.” 


The above is a copy of the testimonial! letter 
signed by President Harry S. Truman which 
is to be presented to all honorably discharged 
men and women in the armed services who 
have served for any period between Septem- 
ber 16, 1940, and the date to be established 
as 6 months after the duration of the present 
emergency. 

In extending the heartfelt thanks of a 
grateful nation to those who served so nobly 
in the war just ended he voices what is firmly 
instilled in the hearts of all true Americans, 
It is fitting for all to subscribe to that ex- 
pression of the President and give it prac- 
tical application in all dealings with veterans 
of the war. The valiant service of millions of 
stalwart sons and daughters of this great 
Republic must never be forgotten. They 
must be made always to know and in more 
ways than a mere phrasing of words that 
their willingness to serve, make great sacri- 
fices, and even die if necessary for their coun- 
try is truly appreciated by their fellowmen 
who were not called upon to bear arms. 


“We now look to you for leadership and ex- 
ample in further exalting our country in 
peace,” has unusual significance and strikes 
a keynote of the utmost importance in rela- 
tion to the future prosperity and happiness 
of this great Nation. The greatest need of 
this Nation in the perilous times ahead is 
that of sound and balanced leadership. The 
religious, governmental, and economic future 
will be no better nor worse than the standard 
of leadership exercised by free. men and 
women. It is highly essential that this Na- 
tion encourage in every way possible the de- 
velopment of leaders in all walks of life. 
The challenge to the veterans of the late war 
can best be answered if such encouragement, 
support, and opportunity are afforded them. 
The whole system of government and eco- 
nomics becomes unbalanced under weak or 
biased leadership. Individualism among 
leaders must give way to a broad program 
that best serves all. American democracy 
has been put to the greatest test and has 
survived. Leadership must preserve the great 
gains that have been made, but it must be 
good and balanced leadership. 

The men and women to whom the Presi- 
dent directs his gratitude and his challenge 
have a great responsibility in this time of 
peace that has followed the war. They will 
play a great and important part in shaping 
the destinies of this Nation for which they 
fought. They will accept the responsibilities 
of peace with the same courageous patriotism 
as they did the responsibilities of war. And 
America will be greater because of their serv- 
ice in both peace and war. 





St. Lawrence Seaway 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 23, 1946 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include resolutions unani- 
mously adopted by the National Grange 
in support of the St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project: 


St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AND POWER PROJECT 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL GRANGE 
AT ITS SEVENTY-NINTH ANNUAL SESSION AT 
KANSAS CITY, MO., NOVEMBER 23, 1945 


Whereas the National Grange has for many 
years gone on record as favoring the develop- 
ment of the St. Lawrence River for navigation 
and power: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Grange re- 
affirms its support of the St. Lawrence water- 
Way and power project and urges that Con- 
gress appropriate funds to complete this 
project at the earliest possible date. 


ACTION TAKEN AT SEVENTY-SEVENTH AND SEV- 
ENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL SESSIONS OF THE NA- 
TIONAL GRANGE 


At its seventy-eighth annual session, at 
Winston-Salem, N. C., November 23, 1944, the 
National Grange reaffirmed resolutions 
adopted at its seventy-seventh annual session 
at Grand Rapids, Mich., November 18, 1943, 
as follows: 

“Whereas the National Grange has for 
years advocated the completion of the St. 
Lawrence seaway, nearly 90 percent of which 
is already completed, and opening this won- 
derful artery of commerce to carry the prod- 
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ucts of the interior of our country to the 
markets of the world at reduced costs; ang 

“Whereas the completion of this project 
would permit the development of vast elec. 
trical energy, now going to waste in the on- 
rushing waters of this mighty river, resulting 
in cheaper electric power to all our people; 
and 

“Whereas there is legislation now pending 
in Congress to bring this project to comple- 
tion as soon as material and labor are avyajj- 
able: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the National Grange re- 
affirms its position favoring completion of 
this project for navigation and power pur- 
poses.” 

Action taken by the National Grange at its 
recent seventy-ninth annual session at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., November 23, in support of the 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project, is 
consistent with the program favored by the 
Grange over a period of many years. 

The Grange supported the St. Lawrence 
seaway treaty of 1932 and the Federal-State 
accord of 1933 on the power development 
submitted to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations and the Senate, 1932-84. When the 
United States and Canada signed the pend- 
ing agreement of March 19, 1941 to complete 
the development, the Grange recommended 
legislation to authorize the project (H. R. 
4927, 77th Cong.) at public hearings before 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors in 
1941. Legislation to implement the 1941 
agreement and the 1933 accord was reintro- 
duced in the Seventy-eighth Congress (H. R. 
2280--S. 1385) and in the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress (H. R, 671—S. J. Res. 104 and com- 
panion bills). 

Mr. Albert S. Goss, master of the National 
Grange, has been an outstanding supporter 
of the development of water resources 
throughout the Nation for navigation, power, 
and other beneficial public purposes. On 
many occasions Mr. Goss has advocated the 
St. Lawrence project and on November 29. 
1944 declared that “had it been developed 
prior to the present war, its value to the Na- 
tion would have paid the total cost several 
times over.” 

At the last congressional hearings on the 
St. Lawrence project, Mr. Louis J. Taber, 
master of the National Grange, 1923-41, 
testified before the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, July 17, 1941: 

“The pending bill authorizes the moderni- 
zation of an existing waterway, not the 
undertaking of an entirely new develop- 
ment. * * * By spending less than 
$200,000,000 in Federal funds, we shall thus 
greatly enhance the value of the investments 
already made by the United States and Can- 
ada on the upper lake channels, the Welland 
Canal, and the other great improvements now 
in use. In addition, we shall make avail- 
able 2,200,000 horsepower of the cheapest 
hydroelectricity in the world, to be divided 
equally and distributed by public agencies 
ef the State of New York and the Province of 
Ontario. -*-* * The use of all of our 
transportation facilities, including the St. 
Lawrence, to reduce the cost of shipping our 
products to market, will obviously help our 
entire country, mot hinder it, in meeting 
competition in the post-war period.” 

In a statement presented at the con- 
gressional hearings, August 6, 1941, Mr. Fred 
J. Freestone, master of the New York State 
Grange, 1928-36, and chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Grange, 
1933-41, said: 

“The St. Lawrence development authorized 
by the pending bill will be of advantage to 
producers and consumers in every section of 
our country. Any project that helps to create 
low-cost transportation and low-cost power 
will bring benefits that are general in chat- 
acter and not confined to any one section.” 
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An American Plea For the Philippines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLOS P. ROMULO 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER OF THE PHILIPPINES TO 
THE UNITED STATES 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1946 


Mr. ROMULO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I take 
pleasure in inserting in the Recorp, a 
coast-to-coast broadcast made by Frazier 
Hunt over Station WOR, New York, 
Tuesday, January 15, and a radio inter- 
view that he had on January 18 with FP. 
Theo Rogers, one of the best-liked Amer- 
icans in the Philippines, who was tor- 
tured by the Japanese in Fort Santiago 
during the hateful enemy occupation of 
the Philippines. 

Iam proud to call the attention of this 
distinguished body to the statements 
made by these two Americans. They 
stand as a beacon light to guide us in 
these days when this Congress is con- 
fronted with so many difficult problems 
that must be solved. 

Frazier Hunt is a noted American au- 
thor whose writings have won for him the 
admiration of the American reading pub- 
lic. F,. Theo Rogers is a fearless news- 
paperman who has made a name for him- 
self in the Far East for his integrity and 
uncompromising advocacy of American 
ideals of freedom and democracy. 

Frazier Hunt’s broadcast and his in- 
terview with F. Theo Rogers follow: 


BROADCAST BY FRAZIER HUNT 


Td like to talk a little while, right now, 
about the Philippine Islands—and how im- 
portant they are to us, and to all the billion, 
seething, dreaming, awakening people of the 
great East. 

I want to warn you at the start, that I’ve 
got a very soft spot in my heart for these 
lovely islands, and for the 18,000,000 gentle, 
sweet, and kindly people who live there. I 
first went to the islands in the summer of 
1920. Freedom and independence was in the 
air. Two men, Manuel Quezon and Sergio 
Osmefia, were the leaders of this dream of 
Philippine Independence—and they were to 
become my close friends. They were both 
fairly young men then; and they poured out 
without stint their energies, their great tal- 
ents and their determination for the ultimate 
winning of this goal of liberty. 

It had come to them with their mother’s 
milk; it has been nurtured and refreshened 
by a number of truly great Americans—sol- 
diers and civilians alike—who gave of their 
own years and knowledge to make good the 
American pledge, that full independence 
would be given the islanders as soon as they 
were sufficiently trained to carry on their 
government and guarantee its safety. That 
handfull of men were wonderful Americans, 
true believers in democracy—and in the 
Sanctity of the pledged word. Gen. Arthur 
MacArthur was one of them; the then Sec- 
retary of War, William Howard Taft, was 
another; Theodore Roosevelt was a third. 
vane a all men of their word; and the 

ipino leaders, and the . 
well, believed them. hited 

And so together they started down the 
long trail toward the golden goal of inde- 
pendence. It was not a popular move in the 
eyes of the great European empires. It was 

dangerous and improper, they said, to upset 
the balance of their far eastern colonies. It 
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was unfair, they claimed, for America to 
build here in the Philippines the idea that 
these native peoples would someday be free 
and truly independent—with their own flag 
and government. 

Nine and a half years ago the Congress of 
the United States formally set up the Philip- 
pine Commonwealth, and pledged complete 
independence on July 4, 1946. Four years 
and some 5 or 6 weeks ago, the Philippines 
were suddenly and viciously attacked by the 
Japs—at dawn on the day Pearl Harbor was 
assaulted. Under the leadership of Douglas 
MacArthur, son of one of the very first and 
truest friends of the Filipinos, native sons 
proudly gave their lives, alongside tall lads 
from eight, ten thousand miles away. And 
when the President of the United States 
ordered General MacArthur to repair to Aus- 
tralia and there command an army of even- 
tual liberation, MacArthur made his immortal 
pledge, “I shall return.” 

Once again an American kept .is word— 
and the islands were once again free. Tens 
of thousands of brave Filipinos helped im- 
measurably in their guerrilla fighting. It 
took 34% years to do the job—but it was 
nobly done. In the doing, Manila and all 
the lovely cities were destroyed. Much of it 
was done, through necessity, by American lib- 
erating guns and bombers. The richest 
parts of the islands, the fairest cities, were 
laid in ruins. They must be rebuilt—and 
America must help. Today the islands are 
helpless—powerless to get the machines of 
their life rolling again. We must vote them 
money—give them money—the same as we 
will soon be giving billions to Europe. 

And we must guarantee the islands ‘free 
trade with America for the next 20 years. 
It will take that long for the islands to find 
their feet, to regain their lost strength, to 
stand alone and walk alone. We have only to 
ask what our Army and Navy and Air wants 
in the islands—and it shall be given. 

The key to the solution of the billion 
broken, dreaming, struggling, awakening peo- 
ples of Greater Asia and the neighboring 
islands lies in our cooperation, our mutual 
understanding, our fairness to the Filipinos. 
It is the pattern for empires to follow in deal- 
ing with their restless colonials. It is one of 
the most treasured possessions America has— 
the love of these 17,000,000 loyal, gentle peo- 
ple. We must never mar it—we must never 
cheapen it. 

THEO ROGERS INTERVIEW ON FRAZIER HUNT 

PROGRAM 


Mr. Hunt. I am very proud to get into this 
part of my program. With me, in the studio 
here in New York, is a very old and a very 
dear friend of mine. I might add, also, that 
he is a very wise friend—and a very brave 
friend, as well—a man of great inner cour- 
age and that valor of spirit, that only a few 
men are Biessed with. 

Theo Rogers landed in Manila off a trans- 
port in the late summer of 1898. He was a 
16-year-old boy soldier from Boston, the 
youngest private in the grand old Twelfth 
Regulars. Save for trips home, and around 
the world, he has been in the islands ever 
since—47 years, to be exact. He is truly an 
old Philippine hand. 

And he is much more than that; during 
all these years, he has served his country 
as loyally and courageously as he served it as 
a boy soldier. And the great weekly paper, 
the Philippine Free Press, which he and 
McCulloch Dick published, has for almost 
four decades stood on the side of decency and 
advancement of American-Filipino friend- 
ship and cooperation. 

When the Jap hordes swept down on the 
islands, and entered the open city of Manila, 
on January 1, 1942, Theo Rogers was one of 
the first Americans scooped up—and the first 
American to be sent to the infamous dunge- 
ons of Fort Santiago Prison, in the old 
walled city. 
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He was kept there 3 months, then when the 
Japs found they could neither bribe him, 
nor break his spirit, he was sent to the Santo 
Tomas interment camp; finally, with health 
gone, but with his brave heart still beating, 
he was transferred to the Philippine General 
Hospital, where in the midst of the furious 
battle, he was rescued by his old friend, 
Maj. Don M. Higbee, of General MacArtur's 
staff. At that moment of rescue, and in the 
face of death, 8,000 Filipino men and women 
prisoners, sang “God Bless America.” 

And now this fine and brave American pa- 
triot, is here with me. Theo, I'm proud to 
have you on this program. 

THEO Rocers. For nearly half a century—a 
long time—Fate, or Destiny, cast my lot with 
a people whom I have learned to admire, re- 
spect, and love. The Filipino people are the 
most progressive and advanced people of the 
entire Orient, in which area more than one- 
half of the human race live and toil. They 
are the only beacon light of Christianity 
and Occidental culture in that vast area. 
(Their country is made up of a group of the 
most fertile, rich, and beautiful island gems 
of all the world.) 

Their women have been hailed repeatedly 
as among the sweetest and most charming of 
the feminine world. Their men have proven 
their worth in all fields of endeavor. 

No wonder that I should want to plead 
for them to our great and generous American 
people. During the past 4 years of agony, 
suffering and horror, it was my painful, and 
shameful, fate to be an eyewitness of what 
our neglect in not providing the greatest 
soldier of all time, Douglas MacArthur, ade- 
quate supplies, weapons, and means, to de- 
fend these wards of ours in the first great 
battle against our country. Today, these 
beautiful islands, that we were in honor 
bound to defend—and whom we promised to 
defend—now lie in utter ruins. And what 
are we going to do about it? We are about 
to give—and I repeat give—billions of dollars 
to other people around the world—and yet 
we have made no provision to help our Fili- 
pino people. We should vote at once a sum 
of not less than $500,000,000 for the rehabili- 
tation of these, our most loyal comrades and 
allies. More than a million Filipinos were 
killed, or died as a result of this war— 
out of a population of 16,000,000. We owe 
them something. too. And how little 
$500,000,000 would be toward our obligations 
to them. 

Douglas MacArthur pledged “I shall re- 
turn.” And he did return. The United 
States has officially pledged to stand by and 
rehabilitate the islands, and its people. We 
must do that now, immediately, or stand 
convicted in the eyes of the entire world, 
and for all future time, as deserters to our 
duty, and a Nation without honor. This 
is my plea fellow Americans, I know you 
will respond. 

Mr. Hunt. That is very beautiful and 
deeply sincere, Theo Rogers. And something 
worth thinking about. 





State Legislature of California Asks 
Federal Government to Declare Sur- 
plus Building Materials, etc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 23, 1946 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, indicative 
of the tragic need of immediate release 
of the stresses and strain upon folks in 
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my native State of California, resulting 
from no housing is the following resolu- 
tion by the Assembly of the State of 
©alifornia: 

I agree with the objective of the reso- 
lution and ask support of the Members of 
this House to the same effect, primarily 
because it specifies there shall be given 
preference for veterans in the purchase 
thereof. 

Let us put some teeth into the mouth 
of the surplus property pit and immedi- 
ately get into the hands of these veterans 
these necessities of life, to which they 
are entitled, a preferential chance to ac- 
quire. They fought with guns for us. 
Now let us work in utmost good faith 
and with utmost diligence for them and 
their dependents. Nothing less is de- 
cent. 


CALIFORNIA LEGISLATURE, 
FIFTY-SIXTH SESSION, 
Sacramento, Calif., January 18, 1946. 
Hon. CiypE G. DOYLE. 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. Dor.e: May I invite your atten- 
tion to the enclosed copy of Assembly Joint 
Resolution 2, which was adopted by the Cali- 
fornia Legislature on January 17, 1946. 
An acknowledgment of the receipt of this 
resolution would be appreciated. 
Sincerely yours, 
ArTHUR A. OHNIMUS. 


Assembly Joint Resolution 2 


Joint resolution relative to requesting the 
Federal Government to declare as surplus 
property all building materials held but 
not needed by the armed forces in Califor- 
nia, and to effect the immedisie release of 
such materials for housing construction, 
providing for preference to veterans in the 
purchase thereof 
Whereas the critical housing shortage in 
California is a matter of grave concern to the 
people thereof; and 
Whereas construction work has been great- 
ly impeded by the nonavailability of essential 
building materials; and 

Whereas large stocks of needed supplies 
are now lying idle in Army and Navy ord- 
nance depots throughout California, the re- 
lease of which would facilitate housing 
construction; and 

Whereas the present procedure for declar- 
ing such materials to be surplus property is 
extremely slow and cumbersome, ultimate 
acquisition being subject to considerable and 
needless delay: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That Con- 
gress and the Federal agencies charged with 
the disposal of surplus property are respect- 
fully requested to declare as surplus property 
all building materials Leld but not needed by 
the armed forces in California, and to take 
such steps as may be necessary to effect the 
immediate release of such materials for 
housing construction, providing preference 
to veterans in the purchase thereof; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President of the United 

States, the President pro tempore of the 

Senate of the United States, the Speaker of 

the House of Representatives, to each Senator 

and Representative from California in the 

Congress of the United States, to the Secre- 

tary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and 

the Surplus Property Board. 





Philippine Independence and 
Rehabilitation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLOS P. ROMULO 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER OF THE PHILIPPINES TO 
THE UNITED STATES 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1946 


Mr. ROMULO. Mr. Speaker, with the 
unanimous consent of the House, I am 
inserting in the Recorp several articles 
that have recently appeared in the New 
York Times and the Washington Post. 
They deal with Philippine independence 
and Philippine rehabilitation. 

Philippine independence is a. settled 
question insofar as this Congress is con- 
cerned. The law provides that inde- 
pendence comes on July 4, 1946. How- 
ever, the question of Philippine rehabili- 
tation is still pending congressional ac- 
tion. May I commend these articles to 
the attention of the House, as I believe 
they represent American public opinion 
on an issue that affects the future of 
18,000,000 Filipinos. 

The first is an editorial appearing in 
the New York Times of December 29, 
1945, which reads in part as follows: 


Nine months after Manila was freed and 4 
months after the war with Japan was ended, 
canceling the necessity to concentrate our 
energies on invasion of Japan instead of re- 
construction and rehabilitation of the Philip- 
pines, little actually has been done to restore 
the economy of the Philippines or to give the 
Filipinos any real hope for the future. Con- 
gress has given little indication of any inter- 
est in revising the Philippines Independence 
Act of 1934 to provide for a more equitable 
trade relationship than is provided for in 
that act after establishment of independence 
next July 4. Several million dollars has been 
provided for immediate loans against future 
war reparations. But it is not money the 
Filipinos need—they have millions of Japa- 
nese pesos. It is reconstruction of their 
flattened sugar. mills and other buildings that 
is vital now, a resumption of shipping and 
internal communications, definite assurance 
through legislative action that they will not 
be faced with a tariff wall between them and 
United States markets when they gain their 
full independence next July. 

The haste of United States demobilization, 
brought about by public and congressional 
pressure, undoubtedly is partly responsible 
for our failure to do more for the Filipinos. 
Army newspapers in the Philippines would 
do a better service in calling attention to the 
necessity for immediate and extensive aid to 
the Filipinos than they do in protesting ship- 
ping delays in bringing soldiers home. The 
several hundred soldiers who staged a pro- 
test demonstration there the other day would 
have been doing a’far better service for their 
country and their waiting families if they 
had been working to help the Filipinos re- 
build their shattered homes and buildings. 

The Philippines are our peculiar respon- 
sibility in the Pacific. It was United States 
bombs and shells that did most of the dam- 
age there. True, the damage was done in 
liberating the Filipinos from the Japanese, 
but that realization wi: not rebuild a shat- 
tered mill or warehouse. It must be incom- 
prehensible to the hungry and war-shccked 
Filipinos that the country that could muster 
in their backyard such a great military force 
cannot move more rapidly now to rebuild the 
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world they lost in making cause with us; 
against a common enemy. Quick and com. 
plete action by Congress to redress this grow- 
ing wrong should be among the top items on 
the calendar on Capitol Hill when the holiday 
recess is over. 


The second is an article by Mr. Louis H. 
Pink, formerly superintendent of insur- 
ance of the State of New York, published 
in the New York Times on January 3, 
1946: 


The report from Manila by Robert Trum- 
bull in the Times of December 30 is a fair. 
minded and intelligent account of condi- 
tions in the Philippines. -Unfortunately it 
may be regarded as additional ammunition by 
those who seek to force the Filipinos to ask 
for the postponement of independence be- 
cause the guerrillas have not been disarmed, 
the agrarian problem solved, collaborationists 
punished, or what not. There is always the 
threat that if the Filipinos.do not do as each 
writer or public official thinks they should, 
financial aid may be reduced, or independence 
delayed. 

Undoubtedly there are many disturbing 
conditions in the Philippines, But where 
are there not? There is more hope for social 
and economic progress and reconstruction 
in the Philippines than in most other war- 
torn areas. Progress in reconstruction, ad- 
mittedly slower than it should be, is not being 
held back by the Army, as has be7n unjustly 
charged. The Army has done a great deal 
to alleviate distress and physically recreate 
the Philippines. No doubt it could have done 
even more. But the delay in adopting a 
policy and in providing funds lies squarely 
in Washington. 

I doubt if Mr. Trumbull is correct in his 
opinion that “most Filipinos do not want 
unqualified independence on July 4, 1946.” 
Business interests, whether United States, 
British, Chinese, or Filipino, do not want 
unqualified independence on July 4, 1946, 
or at any other time. It is not generally 
known in this country that most of the 
capital is not American or Spanish, as Mr. 
Trumbull intimates, but Filipino. 


GOOD FAITH EXPECTED 


Mr. Trumbull is undoubtedly correct in 
stating that all politicians think they have 
to be for unqualified independence in order 
to be elected, no matter what their own 
opinion may be. There is no way of know- 
ing how the people as a whole feel. Many 
are poor and have little voice, but they un- 
doubtedly expect that what they have been 
promised so often and so long, both by the 
United States and their own leaders, wil! be 
carried out in good faith. They have the 
same desire to decide their own destiny that 
prevails, with less preparation, in Korea, Java, 
Thailand, Indochina, and India. 

The Filipinos have been preparing for 
independence not for 10 years, with the three 
war years out, but for almost half a cen- 
tury. While the self-governing Common- 
wealth began to function in 1935, we prom- 
ised eventual independence when we first 
took over the islands and have been pre- 
paring them for self-government ever since. 

OUR HELP NEEDED 

There is no sound reason for delay if we 
carry out our promise to aid materially 
the reconstruction and rebuilding of the 
Philippines. We can give the same financial 
trade, and managerial aid to the republic 4s 
to a continuing Commonwealth. No one can 
deny that, while potentially rich, the islands 
will need our help for many years to come. 
It will require at least 10 years to repair the 
physical destruction and build a sound 
financial economy. We have a moral 4 
well as a pledged obligation to supply this 
aid. It will always be possibe to find some 
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good reason why independence should be 
delayed, now, in 3 years, or in 10. 

The Philippines might be just as well off 
with a Commonwealth. But the United 

tates would not. Our prestige in the Orient 
and all over the world would suffer. The 
granting of independence, as promised, will 
be one of the finest things in our history. 

The election of a President and Congress in 
the Philippines should not be delayed. There 
is no danger of revolt and possibility of any 
serious disorder is greatly magnified. 

The good intentions of the United States 
in world affairs is sufficiently misunderstood. 
We cannot afford to let anything stand in 
the way of independence for the Philippines 
on July 4, 1946. 


The third is an editorial published in 
the New York Times January 11, 1946, 
entitled “Philippines Problem”: 


July 4, 1946, will be a sad day of remem- 
brance for the Filipinos instead of the joyous 
day of independence that it might have been 
unless Congress takes action soon to revise 
the Tydings-McDuffie Act of 1934. Under 
that act—which Congress considered equita- 
ble enough when it was passed 11 years ago 
and revised 4 years later—on the swiftly ap- 
proaching day that the Philippine Common- 
wealth becomes a free and sovereign state it 
loses most of its preferential trade position 
with respect to the United States, its best 
customer. That is the prospect that now 
faces a country which was more ravaged by 
war than any other in the Far East and whose 
citizens fought more loyally and effectively 
on our side. We promised them much during 
the war. So far we have done little. 

With the date for independence less than 
6 months away, it is high time Congress got 
down to work on this problem and brought 
forth a reasonable solution. We owe a great 
deal to the Filipinos. No one can accu- 
rately assay how many American lives were 
saved by the intelligence of enemy disposi- 
tions sent out by the guerrillas and their 
operations behind the Japanese lines during 
the battles for Leyte, Luzon, and Mindanao. 
We believe the American people want Con- 
gress to be generous in its approach. It is 
hardly understandable why a comprehensive 
revision of the Tydings-McDuffie Act has not 
already been made. Further delay only ag- 
gravates the fears of the Filipinos and de- 
lays by that much the rebirth of hope that 
is as necessary in those islands as the re- 


“construction of their homes and economy. 


The fourth is an editorial appearing in 
the Washington Post on January 11, 
1946: 

PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 


A recent dispatch predicts that Philippine 
independence which will become effective on 
July 4, will be followed by disorders, if not 
revolution. Former guersillas are still in 
possession of their arms, and the proclama- 
tions of President Osmefia and of the pro- 
vincial governors asking surrender of these 
arms have been ignored. In some sections 
of the islands armed bands are said to be 
terrorizing the peaceful inhabitants. 

Reconstruction problems are also acute, 
being aggravated of course, by the delay of 
Congress in passing the bill for settlement 
of war-damage claims and in outlining a 
new trade policy between the islands and the 
United States. Inflation is giving officials 
grave concern. War has left the islands such 
a heritage of trouble that many Filipinos are 
said to be skeptical and regretful over the 
forthcoming dawn of independence. Some 
writers from Manila go so far as to say that 
& majority of the Filipino people no longer 
Want unqualified independence. 

We do not believe, however, that the situ- 
ation justifies the suggestions repeatedly 
made in some quarters that the date of Phil- 
ippine independence be postponed or that 


sor 


Some other status for the islands be agreed 


upon. The prediction of disaster in the war- 
ravaged islands after July 4 seems to be predi- 
cated on the assumption that the United 
States-Philippine partnership will come to 
an abrupt end. That, of course, is an illu- 
sion. The nature of that partnership will 
change, but the partnership itself must con- 
tinue in effect for the protection of the 
Philippines and for the greater security of 
the United States against external aggres- 
sion. As we have previously pointed out, the 
American naval and air bases to be estab- 
lished in the islands will necessarily link the 
defense systems of two countries inextrica- 
bly together. 

To this extent Philippine independence 
will be limited. We feel that the Filipino 
people understand this joint-defense ar- 
rangement and overwhelmingly approve of it. 
Consequently, it will be only reasonable for 
them to ask and expect continued aid from 
the United States in reconstructing and sta- 
bilizing their country until the new govern- 
mental system is operating smoothly. And 
of course the United States could not de- 
cline such requests without undercutting the 
pledge that it has given to the Filipino peo- 
ple in addition to our own security in the 
Far East. The basic fact to remember is that 
independence for the Philippines will not 
take them out of the orbit of our close and 
immediate interests any more than the inde- 
pendence of Cuba broke the intimate ties 
between that country and our own. We 
think that any satisfactory approach to the 
islands’ formidable economic and govern- 
mental problems must be made from this 
point of view. 





Address by Hon. Robert M. La Follette, 
Jr., at Testimonial Dinner to Hon. Leo 
T. Crowley 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD - 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 24 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, on behalf 
of my colleague [Mr. Wacner] I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. La FOLLeTTE] at a testimonial din- 
ner for Hon. Leo T. Crowley, at Madison, 
Wis., on January 10, 1946. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


I am honored to have a part on this occa- 
sion when the services of Leo Crowley to his 
country, his church, and to humanity are so 
fittingly recognized. 

It has been my privilege to know him for 
many years. Since he came to Washington 
I have observed his work in many and varied 
fields of public service. It is truly remark- 
able when one considers the broad range of 
important administrative assignments which 
Mr. Crowley has carried during his years in 
Washington. These are the best evidence of 
his great energy, fine administrative ability, 
and his genius for working with people of 
divergent points of view and from every 
walk of life. 

Leo Crowley was one of President Roose- 
velt’s advisers. He was present at the in- 
auguration in 1933 and participated with 
others in discussing with the President the 
contemplated banking holiday closing all of 
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the banks in this country. From that time 
until the President's untimely death he was 
intimately associated with the President, 
advising him on political matters, on matters 
of domestic concern, on governmental prob- 
lems, and on international relationships. 

Mr. Crowley became Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation at the 
beginning of 1934. At that time deposit in- 
surance was regarded by many as a tempo- 
rary expedient to give the public a sense of 
financial security. The large banks of the 
country were passive in their attitude toward 
deposit insurance, feeling then that it would 
be of short duration, and arguing that it 
could not possibly become permanent since 
it would place a premium on unsound 
banking. 

Many State bank supervisors were more 
active in their opposition, since they felt 
that if deposit insurance were to become 
permanent it would jeopardize their juris- 
diction. Other Federal agencies were curi- 
ously waiting to see how the experiment 
worked, not wanting to be charged with its 
failure, but ready to move in and attempt 
to take it over if it succeeded. 


HELPED SAVE BANKS—FDIC ONE OF MOST 
EFFICIENTLY OPERATED ORGANIZATIONS 


As you well know, Mr. Crowley quickly 
developed the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation into one of the most efficiently 
operated organizations in the Government. 
Likewise, he made it one of the most popu- 
lar governmental organizations in the coun- 
try. He gained the full support and backing 
of the State bank supervisors. He assured 
the banks, the public, and the Congress that 
deposit insurance, in place of putting a 
premium on unsound banking, would insist 
on the maintenance of sound banking prac- 
tices. 

He proceeded to eliminate dangerous 
weaknesses in the banking system that in 
many cases had been hanging over it since 
the First World War. The result is that today 
we have the strongest banking system we 
have ever had, with insistence on the high- 
est standards of banking practices, with a 
greater degree of uniformity in bank super- 
visory practices than we have ever had, and 
with complete confidence in the strength 
and integrity of our banking system. 

A recent remark of the president of a very 
large bank clearly indicates just how much 
progress has been made. This banker, on 
being asked by an official of a large business 
with many branches having large deposits 
in many banks about the safety of one of 
the banks with which he was doing business, 
told the official that although he, the bank 
president, did not know personally about 
this particular bank, since the bank was 
insured and the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation was not raising any question 
about its condition, no concern need be felt 

A quotation from Mr. Crowley’s letter of 
resignation to the President on September 29. 
1945, indicates vividly the success of the Cor- 
poration. Mr. Crowley said: 

“Today there are 60,000,000 insured ac- 
counts and as of June 30, 1946, the Corpora- 
tion will have built up capital and surplus 
amounting to about $1,000,000,000. We are 
proud of this record; particularly of the fact 
that after 11144 years of deposit insurance 
protection the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation could liquidate today, reim- 
burse the Government the money it in- 
vested plus a dividend of 2 percent, and re- 
turn every penny of the assessments the 
banks paid to the Corporation.” 

There is no doubt that deposit insurance 
will continue as a permanent part of the 
financial structure of this country and will 
at all times, regardless of what general eco- 
nomic conditions may be, serve as a bulwark 
maintaining a basic public confidence so 
essential to financial stability. It will not 
be forgotten that Federal deposit insurance 
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stands as a monument to the man who made 
it such an outstanding success. 


ALIEN PROPERTY—“TRACKED DOWN” ENEMY 
GOODS, SUPERVISED CUSTODY 


Soon after the war started in 1941 the 
President was faced with making provision 
for taking over and controlling the prop- 
erty located in this country and owned or 
controlled by enemy aliens. The experience 
in dealing with enemy owned property in 
World War I resulted in many scandals in- 
volving extensive lawsuits in the years fol- 
lowing the war. The President was deter- 
mined to guard against the possibility of 
even a breath of scandal in the handling of 
alien property during this war. 

Since there was then an estimated $7,000,- 
000,000 involved, he had at the same time 
to be certain that he was selecting a man 
competent to deal with a most difficult ad- 
ministrative situation. The President im- 
mediately selected Leo Crowley as a man 
who met all of the exacting requirements 
for this particular job and was finally able 
to persuade him to accept the appointment. 

Early in 1942 the Office of Alien Property 
Custodian was established and there then 
began a quiet tracking down of all of the 
enemy-owned property located in this coun- 
try. During the next 2 years most of this 
property was vested and placed under the 
control or supervision of the Custodian. 
After the completion of a substantial part 
of the job of vesting and establishing the 
policies of the Office, Mr. Crowley persuaded 
the President to accept his resignation as 
Custodian since his additional duties as Ad- 
ministrator of the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration were so burdensome and time 
consuming. 

In the summer of 1943 when the entire 
energy and resources of the country were 
being concentrated on the war effort we ap- 
peared to face a complete break-down of the 
foreign procurement of strategic materials 
not available in this country and urgently 
needed for the war effort. 

To guard against an impending disaster 
the President on July 15, 1943, issued an 
Executive order creating the Office of Eco- 
nomic Warfare and designating Mr. Crowley 
as Director 

In this Office were included the functions 
of procuring strategic materials from abroad; 
licensing exports from this country in order 
to conserve our resources for the war effort 
and keep supplies out of the hands of the 
enemy; Economic Warfare, which was con- 
cerned with determining enemy centers of 
production as objectives for strategic bomb- 
ing, and calculating the enemy’s productive 
capacity; and preclusive buying from neu- 
trals in order to keep strategic materials out 
of the hands of the enemy. 

Soon afterward, on September 25, the 
President issued another Executive order 
creating the Foreign Economics Administra- 
tion and designating Mr. Crowley as Admin- 
istrator. The activities previously trans- 
ferred to the Office of Economic Warfare 
were transferred to this Administration, and 
in addition there were included the func- 
tions of the Lend-Lease Administration, and 
those of the Office of Foreign Economic Co- 
ordination in the State Department, together 
with the foreign agricultural production and 
procurement activities of the Department of 
Agriculture. There were then consolidated 
in a singie agency activities from 14 different 
agencies, which resulted in centralizing in 
this single agency all foreign economic opera- 
tions of this Government. 

Although every activity involved in the 
merger was being carried on under a pressure 
consistent with an all-out war effort, and al- 
though realizing the benefits of centralized 
control and economy of operation made pos- 
sible through the establishment of a single 
agency necessitated a complete reorganiza- 
tion of all of the activities, there was not the 
slightest interruption in the performance of 
any of the functions. 


GREATER EFFICIENCY—CUT COST OF COMBINED 
AGENCIES IN LESS THAN HALF 


After the reorganization was completed 
the functions were carried out with a greater 
efficiency, and even though at the end of the 
war they were all at as high a peak of opera- 
tion as they had been at any time and sev- 
eral new functions had been added, the ad- 
ministrative appropriation for the one agency 
was less than half of the aggregate of the ad- 
ministrative appropriations for the various 
agencies concerned at the time of the merger. 
These agencies were responsible for the han- 

ling of a total of $35,000,000,000 of Federal 
funds. 

The range of problems with which Mr. 
Crowley had to deal in the Foreign Economic 
Administration differed widely from those to 
which he had been accustomed in his own 
private business and in his previous govern- 
mental experience, yet he handled them with 
great skill and dispatch. The soundness of 
the President’s decision to place him in one 
of the most difficult administrative posi- 
tions in Washington, involving the most ex- 
tensive governmental reorganization that has 
ever been made and coming in the midst of 
the war, was amply justified by what was 
accomplished. 

As the war drew to an end Mr. Crowley 
contributed very materially to solving the 
problems involved in our wartime interna- 
tional economic relations. He pointed out 
the dangers that would inevitably result from 
commitments and actions that seemed at the 
moment to be the expedient thing but that 
later on would jeopardize this country’s 
world position. 

He established basic plans in working out 
settlements with some of the countries with 
which we had become so heavily involved 
during the war that should serve as models 
in completing many additional international 
agreements. He was instrumental in secur- 
ing the passage of the legislation expanding 
the lending powers of the Export-Import 
Bank to $3,500,000,000. In his testimony he 
laid down principles for the operation of the 
bank that should serve as policy guideposts 
throughout its existence. 

The high esteem in which Mr. Crowley was 
held by men of all political parties was dem- 
onstrated in the Senate on October 15, 1945, 
the day on which Mr. Crowley’s resignation 
became effective. In my own remarks I said: 

“His administration as chairman of the 
board of the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration has been an outstanding success. 

“He took charge of that very important re- 
sponsibility against a bac'ground of the bank 
failures which swept over the country in the 
depths of the great depression. He has ad- 
ministered the Corporation without regard to 
politica. considerations and in the public in- 
terest. He has also had other heavy respon- 
sibilities. In each of them he has attempted 
to protect the best interests of the United 
States. During his service Mr. Crowley has 
won the confidence of Members of the House 
and Senate. His untimely departure from 
the public service will be regretted by the 
Congress and the people.” 


PRAISED IN SENATE—RECALLS EULOGIES BY BARK- 
LEY, VANDENBERG, WAGNER 

Senator BARKLEY said: 

“Mr. Crowley has been unselfish in his 
service to the people of the United States and 
in his cooperation with the executive and 
legislative branches of the Government. It 
is really a source of genuine regret to me that 
he is now departing from all connection with 
the Federal Government as an officer.” 

Senator VANDENBERG. who has always been 
a staunch and outstanding supporter of Fed- 
eral deposit insurance, had this to say: 

“I think Mr. Crowley has rendered one of 
the great, outstanding services of our time to 
the American people. * * * It is a source 
of very great regret to me that he is leaving. 
I hope that the spirit in which he has ad- 
ministered the Federal Deposit Insurance 
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Corporation will live after him. If it does, i 
will continue to be a benediction to the 
American people. * * * 

“Mr. Crowley has done many other things 
in his service for the Government. He has 
occupied many difficult and responsible fis. 
cal positions, and in every instance, my. 
President—and this is, I am afraid, a some. 
what unique record—in every instance je 
has been absolutely faithful to the inteljj. 
gent self-interest of the United States.” 

Senator McKetiar, before whose cop. 
mittee Mr. Crowley appeared many times ip 
connection with appropriations, said: 

“As an Official of the Federal Government 
he has no superior. As my colleagues have 
said, he has met every task in a fair, frank, 
open, sensible way, and I do not believe any 
man in our country could have filled better 
or more successfully the various positions 
he has held here during the last few years,” 

Senator WaGNER said: 

“It is no exaggeration to say that Mr, 
Crowley was at the head, at one and the 
same time, of more important agencies of 
Government than any other administrator, 
and the whole country recognized his in- 
valuable service, not only to the country, but 
to the whole world.” 

Senator WHITE summarized his statement 
about Mr. Crowley with the following: 

“In the long years in which I have served 
in the Congress I have known no man who 
so completely merited the confidence of his 
fellow Americans and the Members of both 
branches of the Congress as did Mr. Crowley. 
He has worked with amazing industry. He 
has had sure and sound judgment upon pub- 
lic questions. He has always had courage 
in reaching and giving utterance to his be- 
liefs upon public affairs, and at all times he 
has had the highest standards of public 
duty and the highest conceptions of public 
service.” 

An editorial in the Washington Evening 
Star on the day of the announcement of the 
acceptance of Mr. Crowley’s resignation con- 
cisely summarizes some of the qualities that 
have made him so successful. This editorial 
states in part: 

“Mr. Crowley has been so quietly efficient 
and so well organized that his multiple op- 
erations have had the appearance of being 
easy because they have been so smooth. 
Exceptionally gifted as an executive, he has 
Leen blessed, in addition, with a natural 
ability to get along with people, a fact which 
has made him outstanding as a noncontro- 
versial figure in an era of controversy. He 
has rendered long and distinguished service, 
and as he returns to private life the acco- 
lade accorded him by President Truman 
might fittingly be echoed by the Nation at 
large, Well done.” 





Palestine Problems 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 24, 1946 


Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following 
article from the Baltimore Sun of De- 
cember 24, 1945, containing a state- 
ment by Hon. Sumner Welles, former 
Under Secretary of State: 

WELLES Urcres PALEstrne As TasK ror UNO— 
ForMER DipLoMaT ACCEPTS MARYLAND COM- 
MITTEE CHAIRMANSHIP 
Sumner Welles, former Under Secretary of 

State, urged yesterday that Palestine prob- 
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lems be taken out of the hands of the 
British-American Commission and given to 
the Council of the United Nation Organiza- 
tion, and that a Jewish commonwealth be 
established in Palestine. 

The former diplomat’s statement was made 
on the occasion of his acceptance of the 
chairmanship for Maryland of the American 
Christian Palestine Committee, an organiza- 
tion born as the result of the merger last 
year of the American Palestine Committee 
and the Christian Council on Palestine. 

ROOSEVELT VIEW ASSERTED 

Urging unrestricted immigration into 
Palestine, Mr. Welles declared that President 
Roosevelt never believed that the establish- 
ment of a Jewish commonwealth in Pales- 
tine was in any sense hostile to the Arab 
peoples; that, on the contrary, the late 
President thought such a solution would 
prove beneficial to both Arabs and Jews. 

“Tt cannot feel,” he stated, “in view of the 
dire reed of finding an urgent solution of the 
question, that the British-Amrican Com- 
mission which has now been appointed can 
have any truly beneficial result * * *. A 
lasting and just result can only be obtained 
through the determination of all the United 
Nations.” 

VICE PRESIDENTS OF GROUP 

A number of prominent Marylanders have 
accepted office as vice presidents of the new 
group. They include: 

William J. Casey, vice president of the 
Maryland Trust Co. and chairman of the 
Commission on Governmental Efficiency and 
Economy. 

Joseph P, Healy, manager for Swift & Co., 
in Maryland. 

Francis A. Davis, president of F. A. Davis & 
Co. 

Dr, Lena C. Vanbibber, retired professor of 
history at the Maryland State Teachers Col- 
lege. 

Dr. Gertrude C. Bussey, professor of phi- 
losophy at Goucher. 

The Reverend Don Prank Fenn, pastor of 
St. Michaels and All Angels’ Church. 

Prof. William Foxwell Albright, professor 
of Semitics at the Johns Hopkins University. 

Mr. Welles said in his statement: 

“T have been greatly honored by my selec- 
tion as chairman for Maryland of the Amer- 
ican Christian Palestine Committee. I gladly 
accept the designation.” 


ONE OF THE GRAVEST PROBLEMS 


“I have accepted the chairmanship of the 
Maryland committee because of my belief 
that the question of the future of Palestine 
constitutes one of the gravest problems with 
which the free peoples of the earth are today 
confronted. Ido not believe that any peace- 
ful or orderly world can be envisaged unless 
a humane and just solution of this problem 
is found. 

“To many millions of people throughout 
the world an independent Jewish common- 
wealth of Palestine represents a symbol of 
hope and of passionate conviction. 

“The Government of the United States is 
officially committed to the establishment of a 
Jewish national home in Palestine. Any 
failure on the part of this Government to as- 
sume its full share of responsibility for the 
realization of this ideal can only danger- 
ously increase existing international tensions 
and destroy the one hope which is left to 
many thousands of homeless and destitute 
Jews in Europe who cannot return to their 
former homes.” 


PITIFUL SURVIVORS 


“The rescue and resettlement of the piti- 
ful survivors who escaped extermination at 
the hands of the Nazis is a moral obligation 
wh'ch rests upon the conscience of all free 


peopies. There is no method which would 
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prove more truly conducive to the practical 
discharge of this obligation than the equit- 
able solution of the problem of Palestine. 

“The commonwealth of Palestine can only 
come into being if the United Nations Or- 
ganization decides, as it should, that the es- 
tablishment of a Jewish commonwealth in 
Palestine is essential to world peace and to 
world stability. The International Trustee- 
ship Council soon to be set up by the United 
Nations Organization should be charged with 
the obligation of carrying out this decision 
promptly. Only the United Nations Organi- 
zation can possess the necessary authority to 
achieve a final and just solution of the Pales- 
tine problem.” 


UNO ARMED FORCES 


“From the moment the Council assumes 
jurisdiction, the United Nations Organiza- 
tion should make available whatever armed 
force may be required to give assurance of 
security to all of the inhabitants of Palestine, 

“Once this step has been taken, the Inter- 
national Trusteeship Council should set up 
a@ broadly representative provisional govern- 
ment of Palestine and entrust it with all 
necessary authority until such time as free 
elections can be held and an independent and 
democratic government can commence to 
function. 

“The Council should permit unrestricted 
immigration into Palestine and, in partic- 
ular, that of those European refugees who 
still so tragically await deliverance from the 
camps where they are now located. There- 
fore, immigration should only be interrupted 
if the International Trusteeship Council or 
the future government of Palestine decides 
that such restriction is required for economic 
reasons.” 


WHAT ROOSEVELT BELIEVED 


“President Roosevelt never believed that 
the establishment of a Jewish common- 
wealth in Palestine was in any sense hostile 
to the Arab peoples. He believed, on the 
contrary, that such a solution would prove 
beneficial to both Jews end Arabs. He fur- 
ther believed that the fair way of finding a 
lasting solution of the problem of Palestine 
would be through negotiations in which 
every opportunity would be given repre- 
sentatives of both Jews and Arabs to be fully 
heard. 

“I cannot feel, in view of the dire need of 
finding an urgent solution of the question, 
that the British-American Commission which 
has now been appointed can have any truly 
beneficial result. 

“The problem is not one which can be 
solved by the findings of a commission con- 
sisting of the representatives of any two na- 
tions. A lasting and just result can only be 
obtained through the determination of all 
the United Nations that such a solution must 
be found and found promptly.” 


HOPE IN UNITED NATIONS 


“It is for that reason that I earnestly hope 
that the United Nations Organization will 
assume the responsibility for finding such 
a solution as soon as the organization is coy- 
stituted. 

“I wholeheartedly endorse these words con- 
tained in the declaration issued by the World 
Zionist Conference at London last summer: 

“‘Any delay in the solution of the prob- 
lem, any attempt at half measures, any de- 
cision which, however favorable, remains on 
paper and is not faithfully and speedily im- 
plemented, will not meet the tragedy of the 
hour and will only increase suffering among 
Jews and tension in Palestine.’ 

“The question is one which truly con- 
cerns all Americans of whatever faith they 
may be. If the Government of the United 
States exercises the moral influence of this 
Nation, a just solution of the problem can 
be swiftly found.” 
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REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. EATON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1946 


Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, the State 
of New Jersey, although third smallest 
in area, is one of the great industrial 
sections of this country both in volume 
and value of its products. While our 
industry is being bedevilled by the 
present revolution, I call attention, with 
pride and satisfaction, to the fact that 
our farmers have been patriotically 
carrying on against great difficulties and 
have performed a miracle of production 
measured by our farm area and popu- 
lation. Last year we produced on the 
farms of New Jersey over $228,000,000 
worth of food. I include the following 
record of this remarkabi2 achievement 
for the delectavion, information, and 
encouragement of the downtrodden and 
oppressed Members of this House: 


ALL-TIME Mark Set In 1945 By Farm Propvucts 
IN JERSEY 


TRENTON.—The total farm value of New 
Jersey farm products last year established 
an all-time record of approximately $223,- 
970,000, compared to $221,000,000 for 1944, 
indicating an increase of nearly 4 percent. 
According to D. T. Pitt, supervisor of 
statistics, State department of agriculture, 
the increase prevailed for most items with 
the exception of eggs, tree fruits and berries, 
which averaged slightly less than in the pre- 
ceding year. 

VEGETABLES LEAD 

Leading all other New Jersey agricultural 
commodities in respect to farm value in 1945 
vegetables are hailed as the foremost product 
of the Garden State last year. 

The survey made by the State department’s 
statistical chief reveals that vegetables 
brought New Jersey farmers an income of 
$48,800,000 in 1945, representing a gain for 


growers of more than a million dollars over 
1944. 

Closely following vegetables in order of 
value to growers are milk, estimated at $42.- 
800,000 (Government subsidy payments ex- 
cluded); eggs, $32,500,000, representing a 


slight decrease; and poultry, $21,450,000 
figured as a 2l-percent increase since 1944. 
POULTRY GAINS 

The greatest gain in farm value was made 
by poultry, according to the statistical 
study. Authorities attribute the demand for 
poultry during the red-meat shortage I: 
year as the main reason for the substantial 
increase in poultry income. Eggs dropped 
slightly lower in value because of the reduc- 
tion in laying flocks and consequently 
smaller volume of that product. 

According to estimates of the 1945 crop 
year, other New Jersey agricultural products 
ranked in farm value as follows: Nursery and 
greenhouse, $17,250,000; white potatoes, $17.- 
000,000; grains, $14,800,000; hay, $10,900,000; 
meat animals, $10.000,000; tree fruits, $6.- 
600,000; berries, $4,875,000; and miscel- 
laneous, $1,000,000. 


The preliminary survey of ranking farm 
products has been made available to State- 
wide farm organizations meeting in Trenton 
during Farmers’ Week, January 21 throu 


January 24. 
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Labor and Management 





REMARKS 
OF 


HON, WILLIAM W. LINK 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1946 


Mr. LINK. Mr. Speaker, Members of 
Congress, just a few weeks ago I com- 
pleted my first year in Congress, and I 
am proud to say that I have not missed 
any important session or vote on any im- 
portant bills or amendments. 

I listened ‘intently to the arguments, 
pro and con, especially those involving 
management and labor. 

We have just successfully concluded 
the most gigantic and terrible war in all 
history, and we thank God from the bot- 
tom of our hearts for that. 

It was won at a terrific cost. Our 
fighting forces from a nonmilitary na- 
tion proved to be the best fighting ma- 
chine in history. 

Our soidiers were the best fed soldiers. 

Our equipment was the best of any 
army—yes—even better than the Ger- 
men equipment. 

Our fliers were the best fliers in the 
world, and they were equipped with the 
best planes. 

Our Navy is the most powerful in the 
world’s history. 

Now, this was not the result of just 
haphazard planning. 

This was the result of very careful 
planning on the part of our Government 
in cooperation with management and 
labor. It was a union of these three 
which made this possible, and behind it 
all, was the foresight of that great man, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

Our fighting forces must be given top 
credit for this victory, but in all fairness, 
they must share this credit with our pro- 
duction forces, for they supplied them 
with equipment far superior to that of 
any other nation. Yes, we can truthfully 
say that labor has performed a miracle 
of production. 

Now, was this miracle of production 
accomplished by the old free-enterprise 
system—where the foreman would walk 
out and choose his help from the lowest 
bidder? No, it was not. Production 
miracles were never performed by that 
method. 

This miracle of production was per- 
formed by labor organized for the job; 
organized and watched over by men 
elected from its own ranks, skilled in the 
job it had to do and always willing and 
able to do a good day’s work for a good 
day’s pay, and thus kept work stoppages 
at the lowest level ever attained. It was 
this kind of organized labor that pro- 
duced this unlimited and superior equip- 
ment for our fighting forces. 

It was this combination of our fighting 
forces and our production forces that 
won this war and won it so decisively. 

The Nazis were completely licked. 

The Japs were being slowly but surely 
eliminated throughout the islands in the 
South Pacific, but it looked as though we 
still had a long road to Tokyo. 

Then the Russians struck Manchuria. 
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Atomic bombs were dropped on the 
Japanese mainland and the very scared 
Japs, even though millions of their well- 
equipped men were in the field, got cold 
feet and quit, and the war ended sooner 
than was anticipated. 

Millions of dollars worth of equipment 
was on hand and no use for it. 

So the War Production Board stopped 
production and people were thrown out 
of work. 

Now the war is over, and we face the 
same old bugaboo—no jobs. 

Management no doubt has done a fine 
job, but it was a whole lot simpler for 
management to do it than for labor. 
Management had unlimited credit from 
the Government and guaranteed profits, 
yet labor had to fight every inch of the 
way to get a fair day’s pay. 

Now management sits smugly back in 
its seat, counting its profits. 

Just a short time ago, Congress passed 
a bill removing all taxes on excess profits, 
and with that tremendous cushion of 
money in the bank, management can 
safely sit back without any loss to itself, 
for a year or more; but labor whose wages 
are just about enough to keep going from 
day to day, cannot outlast that excess- 
profits cushion. So naturally manage- 
ment thinks this is a good time to weaken 
the tinions, but surely there is no need 
for this. 

The United States is the only country 
that can swing into production in a very 
short time. 

It will take years for European coun- 
tries to be in a position to do the same. 

Germany, our chief competitor in 
heavy industry, is out and must be kept 
out for a long time to come. 

We are in the golden seat. 

We have made our tariff laws flexible 
enough so that we need have no fear of 
ruinous competition. 

All the world needs our products and 
we will be in a position very shortly to 
supply them. But these countries are in 
a deplorable situation. 

They have been ruined by the war; 
they need everything—food, clothing, 
farm equipment, machinery, and so 
forth—but they have very little money. 

In my opinion, the best investment we 
can make for the welfare of the world 
is to give worthy nations credit. 

When and if we do give these nations 
credit, they will be our customers, and, 
in order to have full employment in the 
United States, we must have many cus- 
tomers. 

These nations were our allies and 
helped win the war. 

To turn them down now would be a 
big mistake. 

We did not hesitate to send them mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of equipment and 
food and clothing and many other things 
during the war. 

So I feel it would be a very good in- 
vestment, now that the war is over, to 
give them credit, and in this way to keep 
them as our customers. 

The machinery for this is already set 
up. 

The Bretton Woods proposals are a 
part of this machinery. 











After this delay in reconversion, causeq 
by the sudden stoppage of the war, the 
United States should, and I believe wij), 
have an era of prosperity such as it has 
not had in many years. 

The Government and Congress should 
work hard to make this reconversion 
period as short as possible, and the bills 
pending in Congress are all working 
toward that end. 

The $25 weekly compensation for 26 
weeks for those who are willing and 
able to work, but who cannot under any 
circumstances find suitable work, is one 
of the things that will hurry reconver- 
sion, for there is no profit for Govern. 
ment, for management, or for labor, if 
money is given just for existence and 
gets no returns in goods or the like. 

Then there is the 65-cent minimum 
hourly rate bill. 

This bill, in my opinion, is one of the 
most important, and will do as much or 
more good for the United States as a 
whole, than any other legislation. 

The standard of living in our United 
States is quite spotty. Where the work- 
ingman is organized and where there is 
a demand for his labor, he receives fairly 
good compensation. But where he is left 
on his own, he gets barely enough to 
exist on. 

There is no reason why some sections 
of our country should try to use cheap 
labor to compete with other parts of our 
country. 

The workingman down South and in 
some other States, can and will produce 
about the same average as he does in the 
North. 

Why that man should be given lower 
pay than in other sections is just not 
right. 

If that man’s wage is brought up to a 
certain minimum, that man will have a 
greater purchasing power and that State 
will benefit by this greater purchasing 
power. 

Now, the full employment bill is before 
the House, and after the accomplish- 
ments of our soldiers and our working- 
men, it is only fair and natural that there 
should be work for both our service forces 
and our working forces. 

The full employment bill is not a force 
bill, because it does not force manage- 
ment, labor, or Government to do any- 
thing. It is a guide for Government 
to keep up the high standard of living 
in our United States by a high standard 
of full employment. And all the oppo- 
sition and ridicule on this bill is un- 
warranted. 

In order to keep labor employed, and 
in this way to keep a high standard of 
livjng in the United States, we must have 
a floor to wages. 

If we do not embody all these safe- 
guards around labor into law in a very 
short time, we will have a depression 
which will dwarf the depression of the 
thirties. The pinch is here right now 
and Congress must act now. Party lines 
should not be considered. Both political 
parties should work together now as they 
did during the war, for this is just as crit- 
ical a period in our country as during the 
war. 

I thank you. 
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Statehood for Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1946 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp I include the following editorial from 
the Honolulu Star-Bulletin of January 
17, 1946: 

SEEKING STATEHOOD FACTS 


No one could attend the public hearings 
on statehood held here for the past week 
without being profoundly impressed with the 
attitude of the congressional committee, 

It is an earnest, conscientious, industrious, 
competent group of congressmen. 

Within the necessary limitations of time 
(and time was always an element, with many 
witnesses to be heard), it has gone deep into 
the statehood question, dug hard for facts 
as well as for opinions. 

It has listened with patience—yes, toler- 
ance—to witnesses who wandered far from 
the issue and could not be held to it. 

Its members have not hesitated to ask 
probing, even sharp questions on any mat- 
ter germane to the subject and of any 
witness. 

It announced at the opening its policy 
as one of desire to let everyone speak who 
wants to speak, and everyone file a state- 
ment who wants to file a statement. 

By its friendly attitude toward the people 
of Hawaii as well as its conscientious atti- 
tide toward its duties as an investigating 
committee, it has convinced those who at- 
tended the hearings that it takes very se- 
riously the urgent appeal of Hawaii for 
statehood. 

Moreover, it has repeatedly emphasized 
that to present this appeal properly and 
effectively before the full House committee, 
and before Congress it must have al! the in- 
formation possible, all the pros and cons, 
all the arguments for and all the arguments 
against admission of Hawaii as a State. 

With the last of the Honolulu hearings 
today, it cannot be said that anyone has 
been denied the opportunity to speak. 

It has been a public forum, and a good 
one. The standard set by Chairman Henry 
D. Larcape, Jr., of Louisiana, and his col- 
leagues in the conduct of a public hearing 
has earned and will hold the respect of 
Hawaii, as the Congressmen individually 
have won the esteem and aloha of the islands. 





Union Discrimination Against Returned 
Veterans 





REMARKS 


HON. JACK Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 24, 1946 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I received a communication 
from a returned veteran yesterday that 
makes my blood boil. The man who 
writes me has been denied the right to 
make a living by a picket line which has 
been placed around the stockyard where 
he isemployed. He has addressed a let- 
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ter to the American Federation of Labor 
in San Francisco, and I wish to quote 
from that letter: 


I am employed in the stockyard, tending 
livestock, to which your members are al- 
lowed to enter and work, but to which I am 
refused admittance. I was not asked to co- 
operate, but I was told that I could not enter. 

T am a veteran of 3% years service, fighting 
for a government of free people and to live 
one’s life as a free individual. Ten months 
of my service time was spent in a prison 
camp, and it was there that I made plans 
for my future should I return to the United 
States. And now your union denies me this 
privilege. 


Mr. Speaker, I call on William Green 
and the American Federation of Labor 
to cease this policy of discriminating 
against our returned servicemen who are 
entitled to the right to earn their living 
as free American citizens. 

The letter follows: 


BURLINGAME, CaLi¥r., January 21, 1946. 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, Local 508, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

GENTLEMEN: Under date of January 16, 
1946, I was refused admittance to Armour & 
Co., Virden plant, South San Francisco, Calif., 
by your picket line. 

I am employed in the stockyard, tending 
livestock, to which your members are allowed 
to enter and work, but to which I am refused 
admittance. I was not asked to cooperate, 
but I was told that I could not enter. 

I am a veteran of 344 years’ service, fight- 
ing for a government of free people and to 
live one’s life as a free individual. Ten 
months of my service time was spent in a 
prison camp, and it was there that I made 
plans for my future should I return to the 
United States. And now your union denies 
mre this privilege. 

In March I am entering college, after 
which I plan a career of livestock buying. 
Up until March 1 I would be obtaining 
knowledge of handling stock, and the wages 
earned would help toward this goal. Armour 
& Co. have given me this advantage. The 
time lost in learning you cannot repay, but 
the wages can be repaid, and I expect your 
union to reimburse me for my earnings lost 
during your strike. 

Your immediate response will be appre- 
ciated. 

Very truly yours, 
Ricwarp J. DUNN. 

Copy to Congressman ANDERSON. 





A Demobilization Preblem 





REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 24, 1946 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Spesker, I desire 
briefly to bring to the attention of the 
House an unusual and outstanding ex- 
ample of inefficiency in the demobiliza- 
tion program. 

A high-point veteran from my district 
who had served for a long time in the 
CBI theater, received his going-home 
orders in the middle of last June and 
was on his way to a port of embarka- 
tion when a radio order came out of 
headquarters to freeze all personnel of 
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his group so that an investigation of some 
apparently trivial irregularities concern- 
ing GI purchases in Burma might be 
conducted. The investigation was com- 
pleted in the middle of September and all 
the while these boys were being detained 
as witnesses in a court martial that de- 
veloped from the investigation. The of- 
fenses set forth were allegedly minor and 
insignificant and were based on the fact 
that some of the GI’s had purchased 
more trinkets and gems from the natives 
than permitted under Army and Navy 
regulations. 

Now, this is the gist of the situation. 
After more than 8 months, 30 or more 
boys eligible for discharge have been held 
to await this court martial. My inde- 
pendent investigation of the case indi- 
cates that the principal, the one who is 
to be tried, is here in the United States 
on a 30-day emergency furlough while 
the witnesses against him are still cool- 
ing their heels deep in the Orient. I 
have requested the Army to correct this 
situation at once. 

Pertinent parts of the letter I received 
from my constituent follow: 


I received my going-home orders in the 
middle of June and was on my way to a port 
of embarkation when a radio order came out 
of headquarters to freeze all personnel of 
this group pending the outcome of an inves- 
tigation that was being started by a unit 
called the CID (Criminal Investigation Di- 
vision). It seems that the CID received 
a report from headquarters that our organt- 
gation had cashed in a large rumber of Bur- 
mese currency at our unit finance depart- 
ment. The investigation was instigated to 
determine the source of this Burmese cur- 
rency. 

The investigating agents were of the opin- 
ion that this currency might have been de- 
rived from the sale or disposal of Government 
equipment or sOme commodity intended for 
use by military personnel. Thank goodness, 
there was none of that. They did find, how- 
ever, that some of the boys had taken a few 
civilian commodities to Burma with them for 
trading for gems, souvenirs, etc., this being 
in violation of some theater directive of De- 
cember 1943. The investigation was com- 
pleted by the CID in the middle of Sep- 
tember and the facts were turned over to the 
Judge Advocate General in Calcutta for what- 
ever disciplinary action they deemed neces- 
sary. 

As I told you above, it was shown that 
most of the boys were merely interested in 
picking up a few stones and souvenirs, and, 
so, most of us were just reprimanded, includ- 
ing myself. I received my reprimand about 
a month ago and thought I'd be clear to go 
home, but was told that I was being heid as 
a witness in one other case that they in- 
tended to try. Just a few days ago the prin- 
cipal in this case was sent home on emer- 
gency leave for at least 30 days, which leaves 
a few of us witnesses more or less high and 
dry. 

This whole thing has been very poorly and 
inefficiently handled, as is shown by the ridic- 
ulous length of time it has taken to bring the 
whole thing to a head. The headquarters 
people know the facts and the people in- 
volved and were highly in favor of disposing 
of all personnel with a reprimand and send- 
ing them home immediately, but the theater 
headquarters people at Delhi insisted that 
some of the personnel involved be tried. So 
far they have not even produced the neces- 
sary witnesses from Burma, and we don’t 
knew when they'll be available. 

There are 19 officers and 11 enlisted men, 
all former members of the group, being held 
for this case, which has dragged for 6 months 
now. 
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The Civil Air Patrol 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HATTON W. SUMNERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1946 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave granted, I tender to be 
printed a statement with reference to 
the Civil Air Patrol, which statement has 
been prepared by a person thoroughly 
familiar with the services rendered by 
this fine organization of patriotic civil- 
ian volunteers: 


Almost alone out of the war-born agencies 
which were formed to mobilize civilian sup- 
port for our war effort, the Civil Air Patrol 
is carrying on intact and even is expanding, 
in order that the air supremacy which we 
have won will not be lost in peacetime as 
after the last war. 

This patriotic flying and ground-training 
corps is composed entirely of civilian vol- 
unteers who buy their uniforms, furnish 
most of their own equipment, and arrange 
their local meeting places as a personal con- 
tribution to the cause of aviation and of 
national security. 

Early in the war they flew out with bombs 
beneath their little planes to drive away 
the U-boats which had all but cut the vital 
supply lines to our hard-pressed troops and 
allies overseas. They patrolled our borders, 
carried urgent cargo between Army posts, 
and otherwise served in any way they could 
to relieve military planes and airmen for 
urgent duty overseas. 

These warlike missions were discontinued 
bit by bit as the Army and Navy were sup- 
plied with airplanes. But CAP carried on 
in the recruiting of tens of thousands of alert 
young Americans for the manning of our air 
forces. 

Today the Civil Air Patrol, in all of the 48 
States, is continuing its preflight training 
of 100,000 CAP cadets. At the same time, it 
stands ready as an aerial home guard to go 
into action in disaster areas, to fly in search 
of lost planes, and to perform many other 
duties which will be just as important in 
peacetime as in war. 

The result has been to maintain the head- 
way of civil aviation through the war years 
by keeping airports open and by building 
public interest in local development, so that 
a great surge of activity is ready to go for- 
ward now, when it is vitally needed. 

If we were starting from scratch to build 
for the air age, there could be no better plan 
than to begin at once to set up just such 
an organization as Civil Air Patrol. Since 
that organization is now in being, we should 
give it every recognition and support. 


FUTURE AIR RESERVE 


As an air reserve, the CAP is teaching mili- 
tary and aviation subjects to the young peo- 
ple upon whose abilities and patriotism the 
future security of our Nation will depend. 
We may now have a great surplus of veteran 
fliers but modern combat is a task for the 
young. Our great air forces would soon be 
over age without a source of young recruits. 

After the atomic bomb and the hints of 
other weapons yet to come, we cannot at 
once foresee the exact number and kind of 
reserves America will need. But there are 
two things we do know. We are aware, and 
we must never cease to be aware, that air 
power can strike quickly at any point. No 
spot on the globe is safe against attack. Our 
defenses, therefore, must be made strong and 
kept strong at every strategic center. 

We know also that future weapons will re- 
quire a greater technical Knowledge than 


ever before among those who use and produce 
them. Atomic energy, jet propulsion, and 
supersonic speeds may call for some radical 
changes in the training of the more highly 
skilled specialists. But fundamentals re- 
garding wind and weather and aerodynamics 
and discipline will remain. 

The two vital requirements—for wide dis- 
persal of our reserves and for technical 
training—are served by the civil air patrol. 
It is not enough to rely on the reserves 
which we may in future decide to support 
by Federal funds. In a total war everyone 
will be a combatant. To prevent such a war 
we must keep alive the volunteer spirit, which 
is our strength. 

All the other large nations—England, Rus- 
sia, Germany, Italy, and Japan—started years 
before we did in the development of mass 
movements to train young people in aviation 
for the manning of their air forces. The 
civil air patrol, on its own initiative, created 
such an organization in the American way. 
Other nations, except for those which we have 
occupied, are continuing to foster and en- 
courage aviation interest among their youth. 
If we have learned anything from the lessons 
of the war, we will be second to none in thus 
sowing the seeds for our future progress and 
security. 

RECONVERSION 


Regardless of what the future needs may 
be, this program is of great significance in the 
months just ahead. Our air forces and our 
air industries are now going through a diffi- 
cult period of shrinkage and readjustment. 
The cancellation of contracts at the end of 
the war means a cut in aircraft production 
of something in the magnitude of 80 percent. 
Hundreds of thousands of aircraft workers 
and veterans of the air war are being released. 

Both for the maintenance of air supremacy 
and in justice to the veterans who won it, we 
as a nation must bridge the reconversion as 
rapidly as possible so that the curve of air 
progress will again turn upward. We may 
count on commercial air transport only to a 
limited extent. The air lines went through 
the war with a fleet of only about 200 planes. 
Although several times that number will be 
in service within the next 2 or 3 years, the 
opportunities for employment will be small 
as compared to our wartime air forces with 
their tens of thousands of planes. 

But private flying can move much faster. 
As the development of the family car, rather 
than of the trucks and busses, boomed the 
automobile industry after the last war, the 
light plane offers the quickest and broadest 
opportunities for employment-creating ac- 
tivity in aviation. Just as the building of a 
network of rural highways made possible 
the mass demand and thus the mass pro- 
duction of automobiles, the construction of 
thousands of home-town airports can pave 
the way to the air age. 


AIRPORTS 


In this, the spirit of volunteer action in 
communities large and small across the 
country is just as important for the fast 
development of air facilities as it is for the 
manning of our reserves. 

Large Federal airport appropriations are 
contemplated. But such a program offers 
immediate employment merely to construc- 
tion workers, It will not create any great 
volume of aviation employment, either di- 
rectly at the flelds or indirectly in the air- 
craft plants, until the airports are finished 
and that will be a matter of years. 

To be of any real help to the veterans and 
the aircraft workers who want jobs today, 
our plans for Federal aid must be supple- 
mented by immediate local initiative. 
Necessary as a national airport program may 
be, just as the Federal-aid highway program 
proved a wise national investment, we must 
ask the question whether the promise of 
Federal funds may not discourage more con- 
struction than it creates, by influencing 
State and local governments and private 
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groups to conserve their own money in hope 
that Uncle Sam will foot the bill. 

The self-reliant spirit of the Civil jr 
Patrol has shown how to overcome the at. 
titude of “wait and see.” Even under the 
difficult conditions of wartime, many Cap 
groups have spurred local demand or through 
their own unaided efforts have acquired the 
land and have leveled grass fields so that 
flying is an accomplished fact at scores ang 
perhaps hundreds of communities that woulq 
still be grounded were it not for Civil Air 
Patrol. 

FLIGHT TRAINING 


Another great need is for civilian Pilot 
training. Unlike the automobile driver who 
can take the wheel after a few hours of prac. 
tice, the airplane pilot must undertake many 
complicatec. studies and many hours of su. 
pervised flight instruction before he can fy 
safely across country. 

Some interests, as in the case of airports, 
would place the initiative and responsibility 
upon the Federal Government through 
grants to finance training of private pilots, 
Here, as in the case of airports, Civil Air 
Patrol has not waited but has pioneered its 
own local programs to develop flyers without 
asking for a cent of public money. 

CAP does not give flight training. That 
is a job for private enterprise. But CAP’s 
volunteer instructors give preflight training 
free and thus prepare tens of thousands of 
men and women, young and old, to be- 
come safe and practical flyers. In many 
areas CAP units have secured donations for 
flight scholarships so that the cadet and 
adult members who are most outstanding, 
and have thus proved their ability, are 
assisted in buying the necessary flying time 
from commercial airport operators. 

In these and other phases of our planning 
for the air age, CAP has shown the way. 
This earnest and loyal group of good Ameri- 
cans, who are giving unstintingly of their 
time, money, and effort, deserve every possi- 
ble encouragement from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, from the States, from the aviation 
industry, from the civic groups, and from al! 
citizens. Our future security is in air power 
founded on a Vigorous and self-supporting 
program of civil aviation in every area of the 
United States. 





The Way to Industrial Peace 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1946 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, may | 
again call the attention of the Congress 
to the imperative necessity for immediate 
amendment of the Federal Revenue Act 
of 1945 by striking from this law the 
carry-back provision on excess-profits 
taxes, as provided in H. R. 5180 now in 
the Ways and Means Committee. 

I want, in this connection, to call at- 
tention to an editorial in the daily PM for 
Wednesday, January 23. The editorial 
follows: 

At a time when workers are stamping uP 
and down in the cold on picket lines in Pitts- 
burgh and Detroit, it may seem strange for 
PM to dive into the jungle of technicalities 
that constitutes our tax laws. 

But PM believes one obseure provision of 
these laws holds the key to current strike 
difficulties. We refer to the carry-back 
section of the excess-profits tax. We invite 
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Congress to consider its curious consequences, 
We propose its revision as a means of re- 
moving the greatest single obstacle to peace- 
ful settlement of labor disputes in the recon- 
version period—as the way to bringing an 
end to all the big strikes which have been 
forced on the workers of this country. 

Thanks to the carry-back, Mr. Benjamin 
r, Fairless, of United States Stel, can walk 
into the White House and defy the President. 
And then go next door to the United States 
Treasury and draw a reward for his recalci- 
trance. The carry-back subsidizes stub- 
bornness. It guarantees big industry as 
much in tax refunds as could be made in 
profits. 

Imagine the outcry if the United States 
Treasury proceeded to pay full salaries to 
workers on strike! When steel workers go 
on the picket line they do not draw even 
unemployment compensation; payment of 
jobless insurance to workers on strike has 
been forbidden in most States, severely re- 
stricted in all but one or two of the rest. 

But United States Steel can precipitate a 
strike by rejecting the decision of a Presi- 
dential fact-finding board, it can shut down 
its mills and make as much on the carry- 
back provision of the tax law as it could by 
operating its business. The carry-back pro- 
vides a $20,000,000,000 kitty for big busi- 
ness, a princely strike fund on which it 
can draw while it sits down to starve out the 
labor movement, and disrupt America’s hopes 
of a swift and successful reconversion. 


CAN COLLECT FROM THE TREASURY 


What is the carry-back? It was written 
into the 1942 excess-profits tax law to protect 
business men against the uncertainties of 
the war-production program. (Never, to 
paraphrase Churchill, were so many safe- 
guards established for so few uncertainties.) 

The law provided in substance that if in 
any one war year a corporation’s profits fell 
below its average prewar profits, the corpora- 
tion could collect the difference from the 
Treasury in the shape of a refund from the 
excess-profits taxes the corporation had paid 
in the previous 2 years. 

Last year Congress repealed the excess-prof- 
its tax law. But it did not repeal the “carry- 
back.” This means that in 1946 businessmen 
no longer pay excess-profits taxes. But they 
can draw on excess-profits taxes paid by them 
in 1944 and 1945. These total $20,000,000,000. 
The size of this profit backlog will be better 
appreciated if it is recalled that total net 
corporate earnings in 1929 were only 
$9,000,000,000. 

This is the $20,000,000,000 kitty on which 
United States Steel and General Motors and 
other industrial recalcitrants can draw if 
they fail to make “normal” profits this year 
because of strikes. Under the circumstances, 
why should they be in any hurry to settle? 
They have a chance to break the labor move- 
ment at the Treasury's expense. ° 

It should be understood that the Govern- 
ment was under no obligation to keep the 
“carry-back” provision in the law, whether 
the excess-profits tax was repealed or not. 
No constitutional restrictions are involved; 
the ex post facto clause applies only to crim- 
inal law, not to tax measures. The excuse 
for retaining the “carry-back” after repealing 
the excess-profits tax was that it would help 
American industry to meet legitimate costs 
of reconversion. 

A strike precipitated by the refusal of 
United States Steel to accept the decision of 
a Presidential fact-finding board should 
hardly constitute a legitimate cost of recon- 
version. United States Steel does not have 
to accept that decision, we do not have com- 
pulsory arbitration. But there is no reason 
why its defiance of the White House should 
be subsidized by the Treasury at the expense 
of other taxpayers—for the rest of us will 
have to make up for the refunds United 
States Steel draws. 


“CARRY-BACK” SHOULD BE REPEALED 

Congressman Bailey, of West Virginia, has 
introduced a bill in Congress to repeal the 
“carry-back” provision of the law. He told 
the House on Monday the “carry-back” makes 
the Treasury “a silent partner in what ap- 
pears to have all the earmarks of a conspiracy 
on the part of a few to destroy our economy 
in their frantic efforts to crush organized la- 
bor.” Bailey is no novice at tax questions. 
He was State director of the budget for four 
years in West Virginia. 

PM believes it would be better to repeal the 
“carry-back” altogether than to permit its 
present abuse. PM believes it would be even 
better if the “carry-back” privilege were left 
available for companies genuinely hard- 
pressed by loyal efforts to abide by the de- 
cisions of Presidential fact-finding boards 
in labor disputes or in collective bargaining. 

PM believes that adjustment in the higher 
wage levels so necessary to America’s pros- 
perity in the postwar period is a legitimate 
cost of reconversion. PM proposes that the 
“carry-back” provisions be amended. PM 
suggests that the “carry-back” be allowed 
only to companies which can show that wage 
increases justify their use of this tax priv- 
ilege. 

If Congress changed the tax law in this 
way, it would encourage industrial peace in- 
stead of industrial war. It would stimulate 
cooperation with the President's program in- 
stead of subsidizing economic sabotage. 

I. PF. STONE 
(For the Editors of PM). 


National Agricultural Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 24 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
which it was my privilege to make in 
Trenton, N. J., on Monday, January 21, 
at the twenty-seventh annual convention 
of the New Jersey Farm Bureau. This 
was the opening address the first day of 
the convention. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The most important attribute of anyone in 
public life is to retain a sense of proportion 
and also a sense of humor. For me to speak 
to a group of farm experts, which include 
the distinguished. presiding officer of today, 
my good friend, Herb Voorhees, seems almcst 
like bringing coals to Newcastle. 

And yet, although I was trained as a 
lawyer and have more of a business back- 
ground than an agricultural background, 
there is a certain fitness that I should be 
speaking to you, because my ancestors for 
a number of generations were producing 
farmers in the State of New Jersey. My 
father was a physician, but back of him my 
grandfather, great-grandfather, and great- 
great-grandfather, as far as I can check up 
from the records, were North Jersey farmers 
and lived in or near Newton in Sussex County. 
Furthermore, I lived in the West myself prior 
to World War I, and although I was engaged 
in the practice of law in the West, I-was also 
profoundly interested in frrigation, and even 
was a partner for a time, until disaster over- 
took us, on a ranch that raised hogs. 
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My subject today is National Agricultural 
Legislation, but before considering the farm- 
ers’ problems specifically, I want to empha- 
size my deep conviction that what we need 
more than any other single thing in the 
United States today is a determination that 
we all pull together in this difficult and chal- 
lenging postwar period. Fundamentally, the 
interests of all our people are the same and 
the well-being and prosperity of any of us 
should mean the well-being and prosperity 
of allofus. Those forces that tend to divide 
us at a time like this must be very definitely 
opposed, and the self-interest pressure 
groups must subordinate their particular de- 
sires to the welfare of all of our people. Dis- 
criminations because of prejudices must be 
eliminated, and we must think in terms of 
equality of opportunity for all, irrespective 
of race, creed, or color. 

Our experience of the war and of the de- 
pression in the thirties has taught us that 
probably the most important factor affect- 
ing farm prosperity is the general income 
level of the people in our cities and towns. 
This means employment at good wages. For 
this reason it seems to be important to the 
farmers for the Government to support poli- 
cies that will make for the highest possible 
level of employment with high wages in 
keeping with fair returns to capital and to 
management. In years past our farmers 
have suffered when we were in the midst of 
Nation-wide depressions because at such 
times it is not. possible for the masses of 
our people, who are on the borderline eco- 
nomically to buy adequate foodstuffs for nor- 
mal nutrition. When times improved and 
when the national income rose, statistics 
show that the consumption of foodstuffs in- 
creased way out of proportion even to the 
increase in prosperity, and our farmers un- 
der such conditions enjoyed good times with 
the rest of our people. In the early thirties 
at the very height of the terrible depression, 
when there were some 14,000,000 people un- 
employed, the income of our farmers was 
only $2,000,000,000 out of the total national 
income. On the other hand, in 1944 during 
the war, when practically all our people were 
employed, the income of our farmers was 
in the neighborhood of $12,000,000,000. 

The problem facing the administration and 
the Congress is how we can maintain or in- 
crease the present farm income and keep the 
proper relationship between the share that 
the farmer gets of the national income and 
the share that other employed persons get. 

Let me suggest certain matters that we 
in Washington are keeping our eyes on as 
guideposts to a national farming policy: 

1. Farmers have kept faith with the Gov- 
ernment during the war by doing everything 
in their power to produce what the Govern- 
ment requested them to produce to help win 
the war. The Government must now keep 
faith with the farmer by making good on 
its price-support commitments for the prom- 
ised 2-year period after the war. But be- 
yond this, the Government must plan now 
fer the kind of agricultural policy that will 
give the farmers the prosperity they deserve 
when the 2-year price-support period is 
ended. 

2. As I stated above, our experiences of 
the war and of the depression in the thirties 
have taught us that probably the most im- 
portant factor affecting farm prosperity is 
the general income level of our people in 
the cities and towns. This means employ- 
ment at good wages. This might mean, of 
course, that farmers might have to pay high 
wages for their help, but in the long run 
they are undoubtedly better off with pros- 
perous conditions and high wages than when 
labor is plentiful and cheap and when the 
income of the worker is low. 

3. The administration is still committed 
to some form of price policies which it feels 
should be elastic enough to recognize chany- 
ing conditions so that a proper relationship 
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can be maintained between farm prices and 
the price of goods and services the farmers 
have to buy. This is the so-called parity 
price problem. While I am personally in ac- 
cord with maintaining price policies for a 
time until we can get back to normal living, 
generally speaking I am afraid of Govern- 
ment price controls, either on the incentive 
side or on the ceiling side. It has not yet 
heen demonstrated to my satisfaction that 
man-made planners can operate in the field 
of prices more effectively than the laws of 
supply and demand, and it is my own con- 
viction that we will come more quickly to 
solving the farmers’ problem by the road of 
everybody working, with high production and 
high national income, than we will by either 
subsidies or price restrictions, so far as the 
farmers’ production is concerned. Certainly, 
it hardly seems to make sense that the OPA 
at the moment should be putting controls on 
cotton when the Government holds a 14-mil- 
lion-bale surplus which could very readily be 
put on the market in the event of any threat- 
ened run-away cotton prices. And with the 
crying need for foodstuffs in practically every 
corner of the world, I can see no immediate 
purpose in limiting the production of our 
farms. 

4. From the standpoint of food consump- 
tion on the home front it should be the 
policy of the Department of Agriculture to 
encourage the production of plenty of food 
for a truly adequate diet for our entire popu- 
lation. If we have full employment in busi- 
ness and industry and adequate wages, this 
situation will practically take care of itself. 
But in order to insure proper distribution of 
food, and especially take care of our growing 
children, who particularly need high stand- 
ards of nutrition, supplementary Govern- 
ment measures, such as the school-lunch 
program, might well be included in our na- 
tional policy. 

5. There is no doubt that in this country 
we have the capacity to produce certain farm 
commodities such as wheat and cotton far 
in excess of our domestic needs, and this 
justifies the development of foreign-trade 
policies where we can find increasing world 
markets. Wheat and cotton are the two 
outstanding crops that have been embar- 
rassing to us in years past. In the case of 
wheat, the principle of the ever-normal 
granary can be defended, provided the 
carry-over for a period of years is not too 
great. Doubtless over the years we would 
be able to take care of the normal surplus. 

In the case of cotton, I am inclined to 
feel from my limited study of the subject 
that it may be necessary to encourage the 
raising of other crops in the cotton area so 
that that area will not continue to depend 
upon one crop in the future as it has in the 
past. The war has doubtless stimulated the 
growing of cotton throughout the world and 
the southern United States will probably no 
longer be the principal cotton-producing area 
from a world-wide standpoint. I certainly 
question the wisdom of continuing in- 
definitely the present administration's policy 
of subsidizing the growing of cotton. 

6. Production for war has put a great drain 
on the soil resources of the country and we 
could not properly continue such a drain 
for an indefinite period. I am in accord with 
the present policy of the Department of 
Agriculture to expand and intensify our soil 
conservation policy as a means of producing 
more efficiently at lower costs and of pre- 
serving our soil resources for future genera- 
tions. 

The administration presents certain broad 
observations which we can all doubtless ap- 
prove in order to bring about a well-balanced 
and prosperous economy. These observations 
may be summarized, as follows: 

1. Production of plenty of food at fair 
prices to establish a high level of nutrition; 

2. Increased efficiency in production, proc- 
essing, and marketing of farm products; 


3. Accomplishments of complete job of 
conservation of our natural agricultural re- 
sources—soil, water supply, and forests; 

4. An expanding, free-moving trade with 
other nations to broaden the base of our 
economy. 

The administration is constantly talking 
about 60,000,000 jobs and a national income of 
$150,000,000,000 upward. Should such a na- 
tional income be the result of actual pro- 
duction of needed foods and other articles 
for a high standard of living, it would of 
course mean the goal that we would all like 
to see attained, and there would be very little 
need for us to be concerned about the prob- 
lems of our farmers. 

I feel that it is within the bounds of pos- 
sibility to attain a goal of this kind, but not 
at once. It will come, in my judgment, in 
progressive stages, and will depend in large 
degree, as I stated in my opening remarks, 


on the extent to which the different groups _ 


in our society can recognize the needs of 
other groups and all of the activities of our 
people can be united. This, in my judgment, 
does not mean Government planning or Gov- 
ernment control. At its best, such a result 
could be brought about by the decentraliza- 
tion of our activities so far as the freedom 
of the individual is concerned, but with the 
over-all knowledge and advisory direction 
by a government competent to watch the 
trends of the times and to give sound advice 
through its local representatives. 
field of agriculture this means the so-called 
extension service and the county agents 
whose functions must be to advise and not to 
command. This may be a slower process 
than the totalitarian method of bureaucratic 
direction, but the very slowness of the process 
may be the price of human freedom which 
the farmers of our country have been the 
particular champions of. 

While we must look to our farmers to feed 
the rest of us and help feed the world, I 
always like to think of farming as a way 
of life, rather than as a mere production in- 
dustry. The family farm of America appeals 
to me as the sound unit of our living, and if 
we look through our history we will see that 
from the farms have come in large measure 
those boys and girls who in later life have 
moved into positions of leadership.in our 
State and Nation. This can be fostered by 
sound farmers’ organizations, such as your 
own New Jersey Farm Bureau, and I cannot 
speak too highly of programs of cooperation 
among farmers, such as you are fostering, 
whereby the benefits of mechanization and 
intelligent marketing can be enjoyed by the 
smallest farm. 

I have faith in America and in the individ- 
uals who compose it. If each of our groups 
who are striving to find their place in our 
postwar civilization, can see the position of 
the other fellow and the need of national 
unity, the skies. will begin to clear, and those 
differences that divide us will begin to melt 
away in the over-all objective for a sound 
American economy. 





Mount Alto Veterans’ Facility 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES P. GEELAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1946 


Mr. GEELAN. - Mr. Speaker, my at- 
tention has been called to the deplorable 
conditions existing at the veterans’ 
facility known as Mount Alto. 

A movement has been in progress for 
some time by the American Veterans of 
World War II to correct the admittedly 


In the ~ 
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imadequate facilities in existence at that 
hospital by the erection of a new, modern 
hospital at or near the location of the 
present hospital of sufficient. size ang 
with up-to-date equipment to care for 
the thousands of veterans who as a re. 
sult of their service-connected disabilj. 
ties will need such hospitalization anq 
care. As a result of this campaign on 
the part of the Veterans of World Warf 
the Veterans’ Administration has an. 
nounced that it intends to have con- 
structed a new hospital to cost $7,000,000 
to replace the present facility at Mount 
Alto. 

While this certainly is good news there 
is some cause for concern inasmuch a; 
the article states that the present facility 
will be torn down, and that the new 
facility will not be completed before 
October 1, 1947. 

It is certainly to be hoped that despite 
the lack of a sufficient number of beds 
and proper equipment at the old facility, 
it should not be torn down until the new 
hospital is completed, and not then if at 


- that time the need for its use for a fur- 


ther period of time appears necessary. 
At this point I would like to insert in the 
ReEcorD « statement by Mr. J. H. Leib, 
national legislative director of the Amer- 
ican Veterans of World War II, concern. 
ing this matter; also a letter which he 
had written to President Truman on the 
subject, and a newspaper article from 
the Washington Times-Herald of Jan- 
uary 23, 1946, and for the purpose of ref- 
erence the dates on which articles per- 
taining to this and kindred subject mat- 
ters were inserted in the ConcGrREssIonaL 
ReEcorp and the names of the Members 
who inserted them: 


AMveEtTs GET QuICK RESPONSE FROM THE WHITE 
House AND VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION IN 
DEMAND OF A New NaTIONAL MEDICAL CENTER 


(By J. H. Leib, national legislative director, 
Amvets) 


On January 10, 1946, this writer addressed 
a special-delivery letter to the White House 
calling the President’s attention to the un- 
fortunate condition that exists in the Na- 
tional Capital in regard to inadequate veter- 
ans’ hospitalization and medical care. In 
this letter attention. was directed to the 
many promises that have been made by 
Government officials, both publicly and 
otherwise, on numerous occasions relative to 
the establishment of a national medica! cen- 
ter for needy and disabled veterans and it 
was respectfully urged that the Chief Ex- 
ecutive use his good offices to see to it that 
some definite action was taken to correct this 
deplorable situation. 

Oddly enough, a reply came—13 days 
later—not from Mr. Truman or General 
Bradley, but from the newspapers after the 
Veterans’ Administration rushed to an- 
nounce that construction of a $7,000,000 
hospital to replace the existing facility would 
be completed by October 1, 1947, mind you, 
more than 21 months away. 

It is even more amusing to note that .he 
Veterans’ Administration rushed into print 
to proclaim that it was speeding up the con- 
struction of the hospital, giving for the first 
time a definite date as to when the institu- 
tion would be erected, but explained that no 
exact site had been agreed upon. 

Getting’ a new veterans’ hospital in the 
Capital to replace the shamefully overcrowd- 
ed, inadequate, and gloomy veterans’ facility 
known as Mount Alto has been a heartbreak- 
ing affair. Everyone admitt7d the great need 


for such an institution—a model hospital! ‘or 
the whole Nation to behold and be proud of— 
In fact, every 


yet nothing was done about it. 
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attempt to start the ball rolling was met with 
a firm rebuff. 

Now it is good to know that after several 
years of justifiable criticism, the veterans of 
this war have finally gotte: a definite date 
as to when the hospital is scheduled to be 
completed. The following letter and news- 
paper clipping speaks for itself: 

° January 10, 1946. 
Hon. Harry S, TRUMAN, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mg, PresipENtT: Mor than a year 
ago I had inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a number of articles relative to the 
urgent need of a new medical center for vet- 
erans here in the National Capital. 

General Hines, then Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, assured me of the great need 
of such a hospital. On May 29 he publicly 
urged the construction of this center. Three 
months later General Bradley assured news- 
papermen that he would end overcrowding 
at Mount Alto. 

In today’s Washington Star there ap- 
peared a story that Mount Alto “is classed as 
one of the most overcrowded veterans’ hos- 
pitals in the country. De Griffith said the 
hospital was still operating over its author- 
ized capacity of 327 beds.” 

Mr. President, the District of Columbia 
should have the finest and most modern hos- 
pital in the whole country as a model and 
example of medical care for veterans. In- 
stead it is probably the worst of all such 
Government institutions. 

Is it not about time that something is 
done about this unfortunate situation? 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH LEIB, 
National Legisiative Director, Amvets. 
|From the Washington Times-Herald of 
January 23, 1946] 
VET HOSPITAL PLANS SPEEDED 

Construction of the new $7,000,000 veter- 
ans’ hospital to replace Mount Alto will be 
completed by October 1, 1947, General Brad- 
ley announced yesterday. 

Although the site of the new 750-bed gen- 
eral medical institution has not yet been 
selected, Veterans’ Administration officials 
indicated it might be built on the Wisconsin 
Avenue location now occupied by Mount Alto, 


Here are a few of the articles that ap- 
peared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD re- 
garding Mount Alto: 

“Urgent need for veterans’ hospital 
and bed,” by Representative SPRINGER, 
November 16, 1944. 

“Hospitalization and medical care of 
veterans,” by Representative DOoyLe, 
January 31, 1945. 

“General Hines admits need for Dis- 
trict of Columbia veteran medical cen- 
ter,” by Representative Griuie, February 
27, 1945. 

“The truth about Mount Alto and the 
Veterans’ Administration,” by Repre- 
Sentative Griuie, June 19, 1945. 

“The facts behind the veterans’ hos- 
pital scandal finally comes to light,” by 
Representative Sprincer, July 3, 1945. 


Relief Program for Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 24, 1946 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr.. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
XCII—App.——14 


-RecorD, I include the following news- 


paper article: 


ITALY AND UNRRA Sicn $450,000,000 Retrer 
AGREEMENT IN ROME 


A $450,000,000 program of relief for hard- 
pressed Italy was agreed on in Rome yester- 
day by Premier Alcide de Gasperi and Spur- 
geon M. Keeny, head of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
delegation there. Most of the money will be 
Spent for food and for revival of Italian in- 
dustry. 

In announcing here last night that the 
agreement had been signed, UNRRA head- 
quarters, on the basis of a cabled report from 
Rome, quoted Premier de Gasperi as saying: 

“Gratitude is a rare article in this world, 
but you will find it in Italy and will be able 
to use it for the peace of the world.” 

SUPPLEMENTS EARLIE} ACCORD 

The new UNRRA program, designed to bring 
relief to all Italians in a land suffering from 
the worst crop failure of 25 years, supple- 
ments an earlier limited one, approved at the 
UNRRA conference in Montreal in Septem- 
ber, 1944, under which aid was limited to 
children and nursing and expectant mothers. 

UNRRA authorities estimated last night 
that, compared with the two vessels monthly 
which have been arriving in Italy with relief 
supplies, 100 Liberty ships a month will be 
employed in carrying out the enlarged pro- 
gram. Realization of the new effort was made 
possible by Congress’ recent authorization of 
a@ second $1,350,000,000 for the UNRRA pro- 


gram. 

In addition to food, UNRRA plans to send 
to Italy coal for raiiroads, public works, and 
essential industries. These shipments are ex- 
pected to average between 400,000 and 500,000 
tons monthly. 


ALL PROCEEDS FOR RELIEF 

Also, Italy is to receive 75,000 tons monthly 
of liquid fuels—gasoline, oil, and kerosene; 
raw cotton and wool to alleviate the acute 
textile shortage; and fertilizers, seed, and 
agricultural machinery to increase food pro- 
duction, 

The Italian Government in signing the 
agreement with UNRRA, undertook to spend 
all money received from the sale of supplies 
on relief and rehabilitation projects. 


Statehood for Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1946 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorp, I include the following report: 


REPORT OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON TERRITORIES, THE UNITED STATES 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES, ON STATEHOOD 
ror Hawa 


The Honorable HucH PETERSON, 
Chairman of Committee on Territories, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The first congressional committee to hold 
hearings on the question of admitting Hawaii 
to statehood visited the Territory in Octo- 
ber 1935. After extensive hearings the com- 
mittee “found the Territory of Hawaii to be 
@ modern unit of the American Common- 
wealth, with a political, social, and economic 
structure of the highest type. Its educa- 
tional program is an advanced one, with a 
large proportion of the tax dollar being 
spent for the training of its youth. Even 
during the period of the depression this pro- 
gram was neither relaxed nor reduced, and 
its school facilities compare favorably with 
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those of the most advanced States. Hawaii's 
economic standards are high, with an in- 
dustrial and agricultural development form- 
ing a sound basis for the continued growth 
of the Territory.” Nevertheless, the commit- 
tee concluded that considerable further study 
was necessary before a favorable report might 
be made on a proposal to admit Hawaii as a 
State. 

In October 1937, pursuant to a concurrent 
resolution of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, a joint congressional committee 
visited the Territory of Hawaii. The com- 
mittee reported that while great progress had 
been made by the people of Hawaii, the ques- 
tion of statehood, because of disturbed inter- 
national conditions, should again be deferred 
by the Congress until further study and con- 
sideration could be given. It was the com- 
mittee’s view also “that unmistakable evi- 
dence that a substantial majority desire state- 
hood should precede affirmative action by 
Congress.” A plebiscite to determine the 
wishes of the pecple was authorized by the 
Territorial legislature in 1939. Of those vot- 
ing on the question at the general election of 
November 5, 1940, 67 percent favored state- 
hood and 33 percent opposed it. A Gallup 
poll held on the mainland in 1941 revealed 
that opinion in the continental United States 
for and against statehood for Hawaii was in 
almost the same proportions as the Territo- 
rial view expressed in the plebiscite 

During the war years, Congress was not 
able to give renewed consideration to Hawaii's 
statehood ambition. But with the end of the 
war in sight, the duly elected representatives 
of the people of Hawaii in the Territorial 
house and senate adopted, by overwhelming 
vote in each house, resolutions that the Con- 
gress of the United States take immediate 
action on admitting Hawaii to statehood. 
Pursuant to this request and to House Reso- 
lution 236 of the House of Representatives, 
dated April 30, 1945, the chairman of the 
Committee on Territories appointed a sub- 
committee to visit Hawaii, to hold hearings, 
and to make recommendations on H. R. 3643, 
introduced by Delegate FARRINGTON “to en- 
able the people of Hawaii to form a constitu- 
tion and State government to be admitted 
into the Union on an equal footing with the 
original States.” 

The subcommittee appointed by the chair- 
man consists of Henry D. Larcapr, Democrat, 
Louisiana, chairman; JAMEs J. DELANEY, Dem- 
ocrat, New York; Grorce P. MILtEr, Demo- 
crat, California; Homer D. ANGELL, Republi- 
can, Oregon; DEAN P. TayrLor, Republican, 
New York; and JosEePpH R. FarRRINGTON, Re- 
publican, Territory of Hawaii. Irwin W 
Silverman, chief counsel of the Division of 
Territories and Island Possessions, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, was assigned by the 
Secretary of the Interior at the committee’s 
request to serve as counsel of the committee. 

On December 20, 1945, just prior to the 
committee’s departure, the Secretary of the 
Interior, whose Department has jurisdiction 
over the Territories, issued a statement en- 
dorsing statehood for Hawaii. 

The counsel of the committee, Mr. Silver- 
man, arrived in Hawaii several days before 
the committee to make preparations for the 
hearings and to arrange for the scheduling 
of the large number of witnesses who had 
indicated their desire to appear before the 
committee. The committee arrived in Hono- 
lulu on Sunday, January 6, 1946. Hearings 
were held in the Throne Room, Iolani Palace, 
on Monday, January 7, and continued 
through Thursday, January 10. In order 
that residents of all the islands comprising 
the Territory might be given an opportunity 
to be heard, hearings were held on Maui on 
Friday, January 11; on Molokai on Saturday, 
January 12; at Kona on Sunday, January 13; 
and at Hilo on the Island of Hawaii on Mon- 
day, January 14. The committee returned 
to Honolulu on Monday, January 14, and held 
hearings in Honolulu from Tuesday, Janu- 
ary 15, including a night session, through 
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Thursday, January 17. It held hearings at 
Kauai on Friday, January 18, and left for 
the mainland on the 19th. 

Prior to and at the beginning of the hear- 
ings the committee stated that full opportu- 
nity would be given to every person who de- 
sired to appear before the committee to pre- 
sent his views on the question of statehood 
and upon any other matter relating to the 
welfare of the Territory. About 100 wit- 
nesses were heard and examined by the mem- 
bers of the committee. In addition, a large 
volume of memoranda, statements and sta- 
tistical materials on the social, political, and 
economic problems of the islands was pre- 
pared and submitted by the heads of Federal 
and Territorial agencies, as well as by ez- 
perts representing industrial, trade, labor, 
and civic organizations, The committee gave 
special attention to population trends, land 
ownership, concentration of wealth and labor 
conditions. 

FINDINGS 


On the basis of the detailed and volumi- 
nous record made before it, the committee 
finds: 

1, That the population of the Territory of 
Hawaii in 1945 was 502,122, of which 10,988 
or 2.2 percent of the total population were 
Americans of Hawaiian ancestry; 61,422 or 
122 percent were part-Hawaiians; 9,090 or 
1.8 percent were Puerto Ricans; 172,583 or 
34.4 percent were Caucasians; 30,005 or 6 
percent were Chinese; 163,300 or 32.5 percent 
were Japanese; 7,042 or 14 percent were 
Koreans; 46,464 or 9.3 percent were Filipinos; 
all others, 1,228 or 0.2 percent. 

2. That the number of pure Hawaiians has 
declined from an estimated 300,000 persons 
in 1778 to 10,988 in 1945. 

3. That the Caucasian population has in- 
creased steadily since 1878, when the pre- 
centage of the total population was only 
5.09 percent. 

4. That persons of Japanese ancestry in 1890 
numbered 12,360 or 13.7 percent of the total 
population. By 1920 the percentage increased 
to 42.7 percent, but had declined to 37.9 per- 
cent in 1930 and continues declining, to date 
being only 32.5 percent, or 163,300 persons at 
present. 

5. That since 1912 the proportion of inter- 
racial marriages has increased from 14.1 to 
38.5 percent, the trend being accentuated by 
the recent war, during which over one-third 
of the children born had two or more racial 
strains. 

6. That well over 85 percent of the present 
population was born in Hawaii or on the 
mainland. 

7. That the war record of Hawaii is in every 
respect commendable. Hawaii had a full- 
scale organization for civilian defense and 
volunteer defense units sponsored by the 
Army, and participated in Red Cross, USO, 
blood bank, and similar activities, making 
liberal contributions to the war chest and 
oversubscribing its quota for war bonds. The 
Territory established a number of emergency 
agencies, such as a Bureau of Registration 
and Identification, Office of Food Control and 
Food Production, and a commercial rent con- 
trol program. 

8. That Hawaii did its part in contributing 
men to the armed forces. Selective Service 
did not apply to Hawaii during the first 2 
years of the war, because of the Territory's 
crucial position and shortage of manpower. 
Since the application of the draft, Hawaii 
has met its full quota. Hawaii had two Na- 
tional Guard regiments which were called 
into the Federal service on October 15, 1940. 
In all, 33,000 of the citizens of Hawaii served 
in the armed forces. Americans of Japanese 
ancestry were rejected from March 1942 until 
February 1943 but made up for this as soon 
as they were accepted. Although Americans 
of Japanese ancestry constituted only 36 per- 
cent of the registrants under selective serv- 
ice, 52 percent of the total inductions from 
December 1940 to September 1945 came from 
this racial group, because of the large number 
of volunteers. Because of the Army policy 


of organizing and segregating units com- 
posed entirely of citizens of Japanese ances- 
try, it is possible to follow their activities and 
to see how they proved unwarranted the mis- 
trust initially shown br the military com- 
manders. Hawaii residents of Japanese an- 
cestry constituted the entire original One 
Hundredth Infantry Battalion and by far the 
major part of the original Four Hundred and 
Forty-second Combat Team. The record of 
those units, made in major offensives in the 
European theater, includes 5 Presidential 
unit citations, 1 Meritorious Service plaque, 
65 Distinguished Service Crosses, 290 Silver 
Stars, 782 Bronze Stars, 10 Croix de Guerre 
(French), 3 soldiers medals (Italian), 50 
Army commendations, and 82 division com- 
mendations. 

9. That, according to Robert L. Shivers, 
Federal Bureau of Investigation agent in 
charge at Honolulu, there was not one single 
act of sabotage or fifth-column activity 
committed in Hawaii before, during, or after 
the attack on Pearl Harbor. Hawaii's people 
of various racial ancestries can and do work 
together, and what goes on in the countries 
of their ancestors is of minor concern to 
them, compared to their interest in the 
United States. People of all racial ancestries 
cooperated in preparing for and prosecuting 
the war, and Hawaii, despite its polyracial 
composition, is essentially American in 
thought, purpose, and action. 

10. That the people of the Territory of 
Hawaii are a law-abiding people. Its differ- 
ent racial groups live together with a mini- 
mum of friction and no recial clashes; life 
and property are as safe in Hawaii as in 
any section of the mainland. 

il. Such evidence of bloc voting as exists 
indicates that the practice has not assumed, 
and is not likely to assume, serious propor- 
tions. Members of the Territorial legislature 
whose ancestry is Japanese constitute nsor- 
mally less than 20 percent of the total mem- 
bership, although 32.5 percent of the total 
population of the islands is of Japanese 
descent. 

12. That in 1944, 71,704 of 84,326 regis- 
trants, or 85.03 percent, voted in the general 
election. The percentage of registered voters 
of Hawaiian ancestry declined from 33.8 per- 
cent in 1932 to 24.7 percent in 1940; Cau- 
casian voters declined from 38.2 percent in 
1932 to 30.1 percent in 1940. The Japanese 
showed an increase from 17.6 to 31.1 per- 
cent. With few exceptions, the percentage 
of registrants voting in each general election 
ranged between 85 to 90 percent. 

13 That of the Territory’s 4,118,400 acres, 
1,762,050 acres, or 42.78 percent, are in public 
ownership and 2,356,350 acres or 57.22 per- 
cent are privately owned. The largest single 
owner holds 887 percent of the total of 
privately owned lands and the 10 largest 
owners (including the largest owner) to- 
gether hold 30.11 percent; the 50 largest 
owners (including the 10 largest owners) 
hold 39.55 percent, and all other owners hold 
17.67 percent of all privately owned lands. 

14. Fhat the largest owner is the B. P. 
Bishop estate, holding approximately 370,000 
acres. This is a charitable trust, founded by 
a Hawaiian princess for the support of the 
Kamehameha Schools, which are devoted to 
the education of Hawaiians and part-Hawai- 
ians, and the expenses of administering the 
trust are paid from trust funds. 

15. That of the Territory's total 4,118,400 
acres, 2,947,330 acres are devoted as follows: 
1,045,085 acres are devoted to forest reserves; 
164,205 acres to national parks; 84,040 acres 
to Army, Navy, or other public use (includ- 
ing territorial and county purposes but not 
including highways); 1,350,000 acres to pas- 
turage; 220,000 acres to the growing of sugar 
cane; 63,000 acres to the growing of pine- 
apples, and approximately 21,000 acres to the 
growing of other crops, including: 6,760 acres, 
truck farming; 4,000 acres, coffee; 2,090 acres, 
fruits; 2,067 acres, taro and field crops; 770 
acres, macadamia nuts; and 5,488 acres for 
miscellaneous crops. 
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16. That in 1940 there were 2.094 farms of 
less than 5 acres, and 4,724 farms of less than 
100 acres (including those lees than 5 acres). 

17. That in 1944 Hawaii produced 874,945 
tons of sugarcane, the crop being valued at 
$65 498,532. 

18. That in 1940—the latest year for which 
complete figures are available—Hawaii pro- 
Guced 22,341,429 cases of pjneapple valued at 
$45,851,706. 

19. That the coffee production of the 
islands in 1944 totaled 7,656,000 pourtds, val- 
ued at $1,091,000. 

20. That the Territory has consistently paid 
into the United States Treasury a consider- 
ably larger amount than the Federal Govy- 
ernment, exclusive of military expenditures, 
has spent upon the Territory; its 1945 con- 
tribution amounting to $173,999,227.22. 

21. That in 1944 and 1945 Hawaii exceeded 
several States in the total of its internal 
revenue collections. 

22. That the finances of the Territory have 
been very well managed. At the end of the 
last biennium, on June 30, 1945, total budge- 
tary resources of the Territory amounted to 
$68,339,884, with total obligations and re- 
serves in the amount of $57,873,691, leav- 
ing =n umappropriated curplus of $10.465,- 
693. The bonded debt of the Territory as 
of December 31, 1945, was $16,520,000, with 
$7,151,344 in the sinking fund, leaving a net 
amount of $9,368.656. 

23. That during the calendar year 1945 the 
following tax revenues were produced from 
the following sources: 


RGR UU n- cnceconecaian $6, 568, 605. 43 





Personal property....-...---- 3, 697, 620. 65 
Income, personal and corpora- 

Cas aiasigis th icegeelliianbingh ain dns ke $3, 529, 447 21 
Pub hle MEN ctiicicneeiat 1, 897, 497. 05 
LAGE. Tic ncdesimoe<esecdien 1, 932, 749. 57 
Compensation and dividend... 8, 819, 507.92 
BE Gilndaacatascanndben 50, 000. 00 
SARs okies hcl debwesnd 1, 908, 979. 50 
TORRES ods elie cect 422, 664. 86 
Gross income and consump- 

DAD vi encima ise 10, 460, 310. 25 
Unemployment compensation._1, 888, 749. 18 
Business excise, poll, public 

welfare prior years) ~....-- 96, 468. 83 

Administered by tax 
commissioner... ... 41, 272, 600. 45 
Inheritance and estate___..-. 661, 274. 16 
TROUT. soe cccnccntncienden 451, 472. 58 
Miscellaneous licenses....... 10, 252. 63 
Administered by Terri- 
torial treasurer__.-.. 1, 122, 999.37 
TOW o.5.0csc55eenenee 42,395, 499. 82 


24. That there are 35 sugar companies op- 
erating in the Territory with a total cap- 
italization of approximately $175,000,000 and 
with stock held by approximately 16,000 per- 
sons, There are five corporations, known 2s 
the Big Five which act in the capacity of 
factors or agents for practically all of these 
plantations, and to some extent have sub- 
stantial stockholdings in the plantation 
companies. The companies, with the num- 
ber of plantations represented and the ap- 
proximate percentage of sugar production 
for each group of plantations, are as follows: 


‘A pproxtr 
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MG. ovaxg ce eakbicaseee | 34 | 4. i 
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The agency system is not used to such a 
predominant extent in the pineapple indus- 
try. although some of the “big five” are con- 
nected with that industry through stock 
ownership or other affiliation. The “big five” 
have other interests as well. 

25. That the commerce of Hawaii with the 
continental United States exceeds that be- 
tween the mainland and all but a few foreign 
countries. From 19365 to 1940, only five for- 
eign countries—the United Kingdom, Canada, 
Japan, France, and Germany—bought more 
from the mainland than did Hawaii. In 1940 
the value of the Territory's imports from the 
mainland totaled $127,539,539, while the value 
of exports to the mainland was $102,145,130. 

26. That bank deposits have increased 
from $4,662,131 in 1901 to $493,295,940 in 1945, 
much of the increase being due to the pres- 
ence of Army and Navy personnel. 

27. That Hawaii’s gross assessed value of 
real property is over #$500,000,000—higher 
than that of any State at the time of ad- 
mission with the exception of Oklahoma. 

28. That as of December 1945, 36,875 cor- 
porations, firms, or individuals were engaged 
in 54,412 different enterprises as employers or 
self-employers. 

A. There were 12,918 persons or companies 
engaged in retailing, representing the follow- 
ing subdivisions: 

Appliances, 66; auto dealers, 42; auto sup- 
plies, 69; bakeries, 61; barrooms and saloons, 
380; books and stationery, 34; building ma- 
terials, 10; chemicals, 17; cold drinks, 206; 
confectionery, 205; curios and novelties, 298; 
department stores, 12; drugs, 151; dry goods, 
222: electric supplies, 21; equipment, 43; fish 
dealers and fish markets, 532; food products, 
481; fountain and lunchrooms, 444; fruit and 
vegetable, 713; furniture, 91; general mer- 
chandise, 1,135; groceries, 641; hardware, 61; 
household products, 15; jewelers, 185; liquor 
stores, 173; lumber, 10; meat dealers and 
meat markets, 333; mill supplies, 11; music 
tores and composers, 23; newspapers, 25: 
nurseries, 88; office equipment and supplies, 
27; optical, 17; poultry, 636; radio and radio 
supplies, 67; restaurants, 952; service stations, 
387; shoe stores, 68; toilet articles and cos- 
metics, 55; wearing apparel, 172. 

B. There were 2,999 companies or persons 
engaged in wholesaling, including the fol- 
lowing types of wholesaling: 

Appliances, 14; auto dealers, 14; auto parts, 
36; bakeries, 55; beverages, 11; block print- 
ing, 19; boatbuilding, 10; bottle dealers, 21; 
building materials, 7; coconuts, 9; confec- 
tioneries, 23; curios and novelties, 137; drugs, 
39; dry goods, 42; electrical appliances, 19; 
equipment, 16; feed, 9; fish dealers, 273; 
florists, 41; food products, 109; fruit and vege- 
table dealers, 280; furniture, 26; general mer- 
chandise, 264; groceries, 44; hardware, 12; 
household products, 5; jewelers, 70; junk 
dealers, 8; lauhala weaving, 166; leis, 19; lum- 
ber, 5; magazines, 7; meats, 56; music, 9; 
tobacco, 6; toilet articles and cosmetics, 11; 
toys, 10; wearing apparel, 32. 

C. Eight thousand three hundred and fifty- 
eight companies or persons were engaged in 
producing raw products, including: 

Dairies, 66; farming, 1,051; fishing, 350; 
flower growers, 214; hog raisers, 589; poultry 
producers, 811; sugar growers, 2,135; vege- 
tables and fruits, 1,542. 

D. One thousand four hundred and 
twenty-six persons or companies were en- 
gaged in manufacturing, including: 

Alcohdlic beverages, 12; bakery products, 
86 block printing, 17; chemical and ferti- 
lizer, 30; clothing, 27; concrete, lime, and 
Stone products, 11; confectionery, 20; curios 
and novelties, 88; foods, 137; footwear, 21; 
furniture, 35; jewelry, 16; mattresses and 
Springs, 12; nonalcoholic beverages, 38; soap, 
7; wood products, 37. 

29. That out of a total of 170,000 em- 
Ployees (not including part-time work by 
Schoo) children under the schools’ tempo- 
rary program established to meet the man- 
bower shortage) the sugar industry employs 


about 24,500 workers. Pineapple agricultural 
labor (not including the canneries) totals 
about 4,750; 11,300 are employed in manu- 
facturing (excluding sugar); 10,700 in trans- 
portation, communication and other utility 
services; 23,000 in wholesale and retail 
trades; 13,500 in various service industries; 
7,400 in diversified agriculture; 6,600 in con- 
struction and quarrying, and 3,000 in fi- 
nancial, insurance, and real-estate estab- 
lishments; 59,500 are in Government serv- 
ice and 4,075 in domestic service. 

30. That since 1937 the Territorial legisia- 
ture passed a number of labor laws, creating 
the Department of Labor and Industrial Re- 
lations, and dealing with such matters as 
apprenticeship, child labor, vocational train- 
ing, vocational rehabilitation, unemploy- 
ment compensation, regulation of employ- 
ment agencies, minimum wages and maxi- 
mum hours, payment and collection of 
wages, workmen’s compensation, and safety 
regulations. 

31. That the Territory’s Department of 
Labor is considered by the local representa- 
tive of the Federal Labor Department as 
doing an able job, and the Territory’s labor 
legislation as comparing very favorably with 
that of many progressive States and in some 
respects is in advance thereof. Hawaii’s un- 
employment compensation law provides more 
liberal benefits than that of any State with 
the possible exception of New York. 

32. That the average cash wage paid to 
sugar employees in 1945 is in excess of $5 
per day for unskilled labor not including 
the value of perquisites, which include hous- 
ing, fuel, water, lights, and medical and 
hospital services. The cash wage paid in the 
pineapple industry is comparable. Wages 
paid industrial workers have advanced in 
Hawaii more than on the mainland during 
the period 1940-45 and Hawaii now is on a 
par with the mainland. 

33. That a standard 8-hour day is in effect 
throughout the Territory. 

34. That Hawaii is the only Territory or 
State with the exception of Wisconsin to 
pass a little Wagner Act, extending collective 
bargaining to agricultural labor. 

35. That unionization of labor has made 
strides during the past 10 years both in in- 
dustry and agriculture; nearly all major 
industries, including the sugar and pineapple 
industries, are now organized or organization 
is pending therein. 

36. That there are 46 organizations in the 
Territory affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, 68 with the CIO, 2 inde- 
pendent unions, and 5 Government em- 
ployees’ organizations. 

37. That in 1940 there were 7 strikes in- 
volving 502 workers with 33,217 man-days 
lost; in 1941 there were 16 strikes involving 
2,530 workers resulting in 34,241 man-days 
lost; in 1942 there were 2 strikes involving 
49 men resulting in 67 man-days lost; in 1943 
there were 4 strikes involving 202 workers 
resulting in 716 man-days lost; in 1944 there 
was 1 labor dispute involving 6 men with 
60 man-days lost; and in 1945, up to Novem- 
ber, there had been 9 strikes involving 1,047 
men with 8,876 man-days lost. 

38. That at the last Territorial election a 
majority of those elected to both houses were 
endorsed by organized labor. 

39. That illiteracy in the islands among 
native-born citizens is almost nonexistent. 
Hawaii has well-equipped schools through- 
out the Territory, most villages and hamlets 
being provided with proper educational 
facilities. 

40. The standards of instruction, accord- 
ing to United States Chamber of Commerce, 
are the same as on the mainland and higher 
than those in many States. The average 
number of pupils enrolled per teacher is 27.9 
in Hawaii as compared with 314 in the 
United States urban schools and 26.1 in 
rural areas. The average pay per teacher in 
Hawaii is $2,014 annually as compared to 
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$2,013 in urban centers and $1,018 in rural 
areas of the mainland. 

41. That there is a public library on each 
of the principal islands. There are 82,435 
registered card holders. Each island library 
owns a bookmobile serving rural schools and 
homes, and approximately $620,000 is spent 
annually on library facilities. 

42. That the University of Hawaii com- 
pares favorably with many State universi- 
ties. For the year 1944-45 there were en- 
rolled 1,463 regular students and 1,145 grad- 
uate students. The university had financial 
support in the amount of $3,126,028 for the 
biennium 1943-45, of which territorial ap- 
propriations from general revenues provided 
50.8 percent, university income 27.46 percent, 
and Federal grants 21.74 percent. 

43. That the level of the Territory’s spir- 
itual life is in the best American tradition. 

44. That in 1945 the board of health spent 
$1,623,385 or a per capita cost of $3.23 as 
compared with $1.66 in 1937. 

45. In 1943, Hawaii’s death rates from 18 
causes were below the national median. The 
rate was higher for syphilis, tuberculosis, and 
accidents. including automobile accidents 
The mortality rate of infants under 1 year 
had declined from 87 per thousand in 1930 to 
30 per thousand in 1945; the number of ma- 
ternal deaths for 1,000 living births had de- 
clined from 7 in 1932 to 1.6 in 1945. 

46. That the venereal disease infection rate 
per 1,000 in Hawaii declined from 175 in 1911 
to 7.5 in 1945. On the mainland the rate 
has declined from 163 in 1911 to approxi- 
mately 43 in 1945. In Hawaii the locally ac- 
quired rate was 1.4 in 1945. 

47. That according to the Social Security 
Board, Hawail’s public assistance program is 
based on “liberal, progressive legislation.” 
Hawaii has no maximum limitation of pub- 
lic assistance; and the Territory has thus 
placed itself in a position to make payments 
to needy individuals commensurate with 
need, and to give recognition to changes in 
living costs. Hawaii also has a medical and 
dental care program, and provides other 
forms of public assistance for which no Fed- 
eral grants are given. 

48. That in 1945 Hawaii ranked thirty- 
ninth in the average grant for old-age as- 
sistance, fifteenth in the average grant for 
aid to dependent children, thirty-fifth in 
average grant for aid to the blind, and 
fifteenth in the average grant for general 
assistance 

49. That the territorial legislature has en- 
acted legislation comparable to that of many 
States. Hawaii has adopted 20 of the main- 
land uniform laws. In addition to laws men- 
tioned above, Hawaii has a civil-service law, 
@ modern retirement system for all employ- 
ees. In the field of public health the Terri- 
tory has enacted a crippled-children’s act, 
created a bureau of mental hygiene, passed 
a uniform narcotic-drugs act, and estab- 
Jished compulsory vaccination for smallpox, 
typhoid, and other diseases. In addition to 
the existing public medical-care program the 
legislature in 1945 provided for a study of 
health-insurance and hospital facilities. In 
1935 the legislature created the Hawaii Hous- 
ing Authority, passed the Federal Housing 
Act authorizing the acquisition by any Fed- 
eral agency of property suitable for housing 
projects, and an act entitled “Government 
Aid for Housing Projects” authorizing the 
Territory and its political subdivisions to 
aid in the planning, construction, and oper- 
ation of housing projects. 


CONCLUSIONS 


On the basis of the record and in view of 
the foregoing, the subcommittee concludes: 

1. That Hawaii with its population of over 
500,000 has a larger population than any 
other State at the time of admission to the 
Union with the exception of Oklahoma. 

2. That the heterogeneous peoples of the 
Territory live and work together amicably, 
democratically, and harmoniously. 
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8. That the mixed racial complexion of 
Hawaii existed at the time of annexation, 
was not regarded as an obstaele to annexa- 
tion, and should not now be considered an 
obstacle to Statehood. 

4. That the percentage of persons of Jap- 
anese ancestry reached its peak in 1940 and 
has steadily declined since then due to pro- 
hibition of immigration, lower birth rate, and 
the increasing immigration of other peoples. 

5. That the people of Hawaii have demon- 
strated beyond question their loyalty and 
patriotism to the Government of the United 
States. 

6. That on the record of their behavior and 
their participation in the war, American citi- 
zens of Japanese ancestry can be little crit- 
icized. 

7. Such evidence of bloc voting as exists 
among Americans of Japanese ancestry is 
not likely to assume serious proportions 
in our opinion because they, like all other 
peoples, are divided amongst themselves by 
differences, political, social, and economic. 

8. That Hawaii has been a Territory for 
46 years, during which the people of Hawaii 
have shown themselves fully capable of self- 
government. 

9. That there is a concentration of land 
holdings in the hands of a few persons, 
companies, or estates, but efforts have been 
made to improve this situation. The 1943 
legislature created a Land Laws Revision 
Commission, which recommended the crea- 
tion of a public corporation for the acquisi- 
tion, subdivision, and sale of lands for home 
sites. A bill of this character, known as the 
Hawaii Home Development Authority Act, 
was introduced in the last session. Although 
“it failed of passage then, and no further 
steps have been taken, it may in the near 
future be enacted into law. It provided: 

“The authority is directed to acquire by 
purchase or eminent domain, undeveloped 
lands suitable for residential purposes on the 
island of Oahu, where the acute shortage of 
home sites exisis. Lands thus acquired are 
to be subdivided into residential lots and 
offered for sale to those of the public most 
in need of houses. The development projects 
contemplated by the act are self-sustaining 
in nature. The act calls for an initial loan 
tc the authority to be repaid to the Terri- 
tory as the authority secures funds from its 
bonds, the issuance of which is provided for 
by the act.” 

10. That the Big Five dominates a great 
portion of Hawaii's economy; but this eco- 
nomic dominance has not prevented the 
establishment of many varied businesses, and 
there are good prospects for small business in 
Hawaii. Further, the infiuence of the Big 
Five has not prevented the enactment of 
progressive legislation in the field of labor, 
education, health. 

11. That in every community of similar 
size, business policies are formulated by a 
relatively small number of individuals who 
hold positions of responsibility. There is no 
occasion to believe that these positions are 
maintained through stock control either di- 
rectly or by means of proxies in Hawaii to 
any greater extent than is the casé on the 
mainland. The committee’s investigations 
were in ‘the main confined to statehood, but 
in all the evidence presented to it, nothing 
indicated the existence in business life of 
collusion or fraud or any agreement or com- 
bination in restraint of trade. 

12. That labor has made great strides since 
1937 and has contributed greatly to the Ter- 
ritory’s progress in the field of social and 
economic legislation. 

13. That there is a growing mutual respect 
and confidence between management and 
labor in industrial relations. 

14. That the school system of Hawaii has 
been successful in instilling into people of 
many races and backgrounds the objectives 
‘and ideals of democracy, and has produced a 
literate population capable of discharging the 
duties of citizenship. 
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15. That modern inventions have annihi- 
lated distance. Honolulu today is closer to 
the American mainland in time than the 
cities of Boston and New York were to the 
Capital in the early days of the Nation. 
Hawaii is closer to the Seat of the Government 
today than all but the immediately adjacent 
States were when Washington first became 
the Capital of the United States. With effi- 
cient and rapid communication by cable, 
radio, or telephone, and 12- to 18-hour serv- 
ice for mail or passenger planes to the main- 
land, Hawaii can no longer be characterized 
as isolated. 

16. That a majority of the people of the 
Territory are in favor of immediate state- 
hood. No organized group has appeared in 
opposition. If a plebiscite were again held 
on the statehood question in our opinion the 
people would vote for statehood in the same 
proportion as they did in 1940. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

Therefore, since— 

1, The people of the Territory of Hawali 
have demonstrated beyond question not only 
their loyalty and patriotism but also their 
desire to assume the responsibility of state- 
hood; and since 

2. The policy of the United States Govern- 
ment is one of self-determination: that peo- 
ples be allowed to choose freely their form 
of political status; and since 

3. Hawaii's strategic location in the Pa- 
cific plays so large a part in our country’s in- 
ternational position in this area; and since 

4. The Congress of the United States has 
through a series of acts and committee re- 
ports indicated to the people of the Terri- 
tory that Hawaii would be admitted into the 
Union when qualified; and since 

5. The Territory of Hawaii now meets the 
necessary requirements for statehood: 

It is the recommendation of this subcom- 
mittee that the Committee on Territories 
give immediate consideration to legislation 
to admit Hawaii to statehood. 

Henry D. Larcabe, Jr., 
Democrat, Louisiana, Chairman, 
JAMES J. DELANEY, 
Democrat, New York. 
Grorce P. MILLER, 
Democrat, California. 
Homer D. ANGELL, 
Republican, Oregon. 
Dean P. TAYLor, 
Republican, New York. 
JosrPH R. FARRINGTON, 
Republican, Territory of Havaii. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BUTLER B. HARE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 24, 1946 


Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
of unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Rrecorp by including therein 
the statement made before the Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
October 31, 1945, I submit the following: 
STATEMENT OF HON. BUTLER B. HARE, A REPRE- 

SENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Mr. Hare. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I appreciate the opportunity 
to appear and to present my views on the 
proposed building program. I have 
a short statement, and I think, Mr. Chair- 
man, I can expedite your time by probably 
referring to my statement, or notes, with the 





understanding that you may feel at liberty 
to interrupt or make inquiry at any time. 

I shall not attempt to go into any great 
detail as to the various proposals but wil) 
confine myself to title I of the bill, which 
provides for the construction of buildings at 
certain post offices, particularly second-class 
offices. The policy of the Government to pro. 
vide suitable buildings to accommodate of. 
fices after the receipts exceed $10,000 per 
annum was established many years ago. | 
think I could be more accurate and say that 
in 1926 Congress provided that thereafter 
post offices with $10,000 annual receipts 
would be eligible for a . The as- 
sumption ts that Congress felt that if the 
office had receipts amounting to $10,000 an- 
nually, there was a need for a building and 
that that was sufficient justification for the 
program. The Congress at irregular intervals 
has provided funds for the construction otf 
such buildings as offices became eligible up 
until 1938 or 1939, when the last legislation 
for this purpose was enacted. Of course, the 
program has been delayed on account of the 
recent World War, but I understand that your 
committee is now planning to renew the 
program. 

The justification for such a program has 
been heretofore well established, and I as- 
sume the purpose of your committee at pres- 
ent is to determine whether you shall au- 
thorize and make provision for the construc- 
tion of buildings at all offices recently de- 
clared by the Post Office Department to be 
eligible under existing law, or whether it wil! 
be more advisable to make provision for the 
construction of these buildings over a period 
of years. Mr. Chairman, for a number of 
years I have insisted, and my purpose here 
today is to further insist, that Congress 
should now provide authorization for the 
construction of a building to accommodate 
all second-class offices now eligible and as 
they may hereafter become eligible. Then 
it would only be necessary for the Depart- 
ment, in its regular request for annual ap- 
propriations hereafter, to submit justifica- 
tions for the construction of such buildings 
as may become eligible in the future. In 
this way provision would be made for fur- 
nishing postal facilities to every community 
where business is sufficiently large to justify 
such a building. Practically every agency in 
the Government is now and has been work- 
ing for the past 2 or 3 years on some kind 
of postwar program that would provide em- 
ployment for the unemployed. There are 
some, of course, who would like to go back 
to the original WPA program, but I think 
a great majority of people now feel this pro- 
gram was too expensive for the benefits de- 
rived. Briefly, therefore, I am suggesting that 
the authorization be made and funds re- 
quested to provide for the immediate con- 
struction of a suitable building to accommo- 
date all post offices approved by the Post 
Office Department as being eligible for such 
buildings under existing law. 

Mr. McGrecor. Congressman Hare, con't 
you believe that if they were to base eligibility 
on the receipts of a post office in the last 2, 3, 
or 4 years, or during the emergency, a large 
percentage of them would become eligible. 
whereas when we got back to normal times 
they probably would not be eligible. What 
would you suggest we should use as a basis 
for the determination of their eligibility? 

Mr. Hare. The year preceding the passage 
of this act. 

Mr. McGrecor. If we pass it in 1945, then !t 
would be 1944, or if we pass the bill in 1946 
then take the postal receipts of 1945 as 2 basis 
of determining eligibility. Do you not think 
that the receipts of various post offices would 
be larger in 1944 than possibly in 1942 or 
1943? 

Mr. Hare. My suggestion is that you pro- 
vide for the offices that have become eligible 
heretofore and that you hereafter keep cur- 
rent in the building program. 
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Mr. McGrecor. You would not go back into 
an emergency period to determine a fair or 
average eligibility, would you, which would 
be the case if you used a year before this act 
s passed? 
a Hare. I would certainly not go back to 
a depression period, but I think probably I 
will get to that a little later. 
The total annual rental costs of these offices 
at present approximate $7,300,000, which is 
approximately 2% percent interest on $285,- 





900,000; and from the standpoint of business 
economy, the saving in rentals alone at the 
present rate would liquidate the investment 
I am suggesting within a little less than 40 
years. Therefore, as a business proposition 


your committee and the Congress can well 
justify the suggested appropriation at this 
time 

In the second place, I want to emphasize it 
would be a good business investment for the 
Government; it would furnish employment, 
legitimate employment, honorable employ- 
ment, employment that would in no way place 
the Government in competition with private 
enterprise, to many thousands of people. 
This would mean full employment for thou- 
sands of people per annum in the actual con- 
struction of the buildings; and, in addition, 
the program would furnish employment to 
many more thousands who would be engaged 
in the production of building materials such 
as lumber, nails, lime, cement, paint, bricks, 

te 

In fact, Mr. Chairman, I can see no good 
reason, in the light of the established policy 
of our Government and the situation as it 
now exists throughout the country, why we 
should not report a bill that would provide 
for the immediate erection of a suitable 
building to accommodate each post office de- 
clared eligible. 

Mr. McGrecor. Congressman, do you have 
any idea as to the number of post-office 
buildings that would be needed to meet that 
requirement? 

Mr. Hare. Yes, but I will get to that in just 
a@ moment. 

I suggest further that the building, in ad- 
dition to providing accommodations for post 
offices proper. when erected at county seats 
should be large enough to accommodate 
other permanent agencies of the Govern- 
ment that may be located there. This would 
not only be a saving to the Government in 
the long run but would be a great advantage 
to the public. That is exactly in harmony 
with Judge Hobbs’ suggestion. Such offices 
as county agent, home demonstration agent, 
public health service, and other govern- 
mental activities that appear to be perma- 
nent, would all be in one building, and peo- 
ple interested would know where to find 
them. 

I find from my own observation that this 


would be a great saving not only in rentals, 
but it would be a great service to the public. 
I go into a little town, where there may be 
4,000, 5,000, or 6,000 people or less, and you 
have all of these agencies scattered out 
among the four corners of the village or 
town. The people have difficulty locating 
them, and if you want to visit two or three 
of these offices in one day, it takes all day to 


find them. But if they are permanent 
agencies of the Government, and we find that 
it is to the best interests of Government to 
h use Government employees at county seats, 
the building should be large enough to ac- 
commodate all of them. 

Now, Mr. Chairmen, a hurried summary of 
maller post-office buildings shows the 


number to be about 2,100—and I gather this 
from the report submitted by the Depart- 
ment and filed with your committee may be 
constructed at an estimated cost of $85,000 
fach, or a total cost of approximately $178,- 
20,000. Then there are about 900 listed with 
= estimated cost of $95,000 each, or a total 


$85,500,000, making approximately 


buildings at an approximate cost of 
<.4,000 000, 
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I call attention to this list of eligible build- 
ings for the reason that the need and justifi- 
cation for them have already been passed on 
by Congress and for the further reason that 
they are to be found in practically every nook 
and corner of the United States and will, 
therefore, distribute a service from the Gov- 
ernment to practically every locality in the 
United States, many of which have never had 
an opportunity to see and realize the magni- 
tude of our great Government and their re- 
lationship to its functions and responsibili- 
ties. There will be some people in these 
localities who will learn as never before to 
appreciate the significance of the American 
fiag and what the Stars and Stripes really 
stand for. As they go about their daily work 
and see the Stars and Stripes waving to and 
fore in the breeze above these little buildings, 
the sensation will certainly arouse their de- 
votion and loyalty to our great system of 
government as never before. Such a buiild- 
ing and flag will contribute to the civic pride, 
and many a returned soldier within a few 
years will be able to create a feeling of pride, 
loyalty. and devotion in his children toward 
their Government when he points to that 

ag and relates to them how he followed it as 
his pillar of fire by night and pillar of cloud 
by day as he advanced through France, Italy, 
or Belgium on his way to Berlin, or as he 
sailed the uncharted seas of the Pacific 
and followed his leaders at Bougainville, 
Leyte, Luzon, Saipan, Iwo Jima, or Okinawa 
on his way to Tokyo. 

Mr. Witson. The thought that struck me, 
Mr. Hare, while you were speaking, is that 
a tiny flag flying from the homes of 12,000,000 
ex-service men and women, and the pride of 
ownership, which I contend is the basis of 
Americanism and democracy, would mean a 
lot more toward the preservation of our form 
of government and of our way of living than 
a flag flying over a Federal building in these 
respective communities, and I would say that 
your statement fades into insignificance 
when we make that comparison. 

Mr. Hare. I am not prepared to argue that 
question, but you may be correct in your 
observation. 

Mr. McGrecor. Getting back to the dollars 
and cents and the practical end of this pro- 
gram, it is my understanding that you feel 
that 3,000 post offices will take care of the 
needs of those which might become eligible 
under the limitation of $10,000 annual 
receipts 

Mr. Hare. Yes; approximately that. 

Mr. McGrecor. You calculated it at 2,100 
buildings at $85,000 and 900 buildings at 
$95,000? 

Mr. Hare. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. McGrecor. From my own memory, we 
certainly have a lot of small towns which can 
qualify under this $10,000 annual receipts 
requirement, and certainly we can build a 
post office in these small towns for much less 
than $85,000 or $95,000. I think possibly 
your figures are very high. 

Mr. Hare. I am giad to have that expres- 
sion, because I was not attempting to place 
a minimum cost on construction, but my 
observations were based on the number of 
Offices said to be eligible and the estimated 
cost as fixed by the Federal Works Agency at 
$85,000 and $95,000 respectively. 

Mr. McGrecor. I think that that was fig- 
ured—and if I am wrong Mr. Reynolds will 
correct me—simply as a maximum figure, and 
I imagine that it is intended by the Depart- 
ment that some would be built at much less 
than that. 

Mr. Reyno.tps. That is quite correct, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Have you drafted an 
amendment? 

Mr. Hare. Yes. I will come to that in just 
a minute. 

I have referred so far only to a certain Class 
or type of building, namely, those to be used 
primarily to accommodate postal facilities 
ranging in cost from approximately $85,000 


to $95,000 each. Of course, this is only part 
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of the building program suggested in the 
report submitted by the Postmaster General 
and the Public Works Agency. In round 
numbers there will be about 3,000 of these 
smaller buildings, and then by count or es- 
timate there will be in addition about 1,000 
miscellaneous buildings, at an estimated cost 
of about $521,000,000; that is, the construc- 
tion cost of about one-fourth of the 4,000 
buildings will be about twice as much as the 
remaining three-fourths. I am assuming 
that the latter buildings referred to are 
essential, but I have not had an opportunity 
to review the justifications or the grounds 
upon which they are recommended; but I 
want to emphasize the point that the 3,000 
buildings to which I have specifically referred 
are found to be eligible upon a standard fixed 
by this Congress on June 25, 1926, and the 
committee, therefore, should have no diffi- 
culty in reaching a conclusion about author- 
izing their construction. 

Mr. ARNOLD. With reference to the $85,000 
and $95,000 building that you just mentioned, 
is that a building that is supposed to take 
care of, in addition to the post office, the 
production and credit association, the ex- 
tension agent, and the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration office that we have in a lot of 
these towns? 

Mr. Hare. My thought is that the addi- 
tional cost attached to a building at a county 
seat can be offset by the reduction of the 
cost of housing the people in the other build- 
ings; that is, some of these buildings may 
be constructed at a cost of $40,000 or $50,000 
instead of $85,000 or $95,000, and this differ- 
ence would provide the additional space re- 
quired by those at county seats. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Is it your idea that all of 
these different Government agencies such as 
have been mentioned here are to be gathered 
into the post-office building and housed 
there? 

Mr. Hare. That is_ correct. And my 
thought is it would mean a saving in rent, 
fuel, heat, light, and a dozen other things. 

Mr. ArRNotD. Let me ask you this: Do you 
expect to make provision for a Congressman 
to have an office where he can go, to take care 
of his business? 

Mr. Hare. Not for the next few years, be- 
cause I think he will be here in Washington. 
[ Laughter. | 

Mr. McMIL1tEeNn. Do I understand that you 
would confine the use of these buildings en- 
tirely to Federal use or to some local use hav- 
ing to do with health or other governmental 
matters? 

Mr. Hare. Purely Federal. 

Mr. GwWINN. Are you not assuming that 
we are going to have the Federal offices per- 
manently when you make such a proposi- 
tion as that? 

Mr. Hare. Yes; that is the assumption. My 
assumption is that the county agents will 
continue. 

Mr. Gwinn. Why have the county agent 
continue as a Federal agent from Washington, 
rather than a county or State agent of his 
own community? 

Mr. Hart. He has always been a Federal 
agent. 

Mr. Gwinn. Why should he operate as a 
Federal servant, and why should we construct 
a building for him when he is a county agent 
in Indiana, or Wisconsin, or some other place, 
or from Washington? 

Mr. Hare. My suggestion was based upon 
the action of Congress when it provided many 
years ago—about 1915, if I recall correctly— 
for the creation of the Extension Service, for 
the services now performed by persons re- 
ferred to as county agents because their oper- 
ations are generally confined to a county. 
The same is true of the home demonstration 

agent. The Government has provided for the 
establishment of public-health services in 
practically ~very community or county in the 
United States, and I assume that before we 
could take any contrary action it would be 
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necessary for the Federal Government to 
rescind its action. 

Mr. Gwinn. I understand. You are talking 
about a long-time investment of the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Hare. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. Gwinn. As though we are certain that 
these agencies that you mentioned are a fixed 
part, as a permanent concept of what the Fed- 
eral Government should do. Now, your 
building will not be a very good investment 
if you build on that assumption and we 
change our minds. I think that this business 
ought to be scattered and that the counties 
and States ought to manage their own county 
agents. Take Federal funds, if you want, and 
appropriate them, but why should we manage 
from Washington a county agent growing 
grass in the dairy areas of New York State, 
rather than have that county agent in the 
county office building and subject to the de- 
partment of agriculture of New York State, 
spending the funds at home instead of spend- 
ing them through Washington. 

Therefore, I would question the soundness 
of making an investment on the theory that 
Wwe are always going to do business, in the 
next 30, 40, or 50 years, the way that we are 
doing it now. 

Mr. Hare. I am sure that I could not argue 
with you on that, Mr. GwWINN, because if you 
are assuming that all of these offices are 
roing to be turned back—that is, that the 
Congress is going, by affirmative action, to 
turn all of the agencies or activities or offices 
over to the counties and States—then I do 
not think we should provide housing accom- 
modations for them. But some of them have 
been in existence for 20 years, and I do not 
know of any outstanding movement to dis- 
continue them, and you are correct in saying 
that my suggestion is based upon the as- 
sumtion that they will be retained and man- 
aged and financed by the Federal Govern- 
ment because the Federal Government now 
pays rent for their offices. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, in cornection 
with the good investment that the Congress- 
man speaks of, many of our business enter- 
prises—chain stores, for example—find that 
it is much better business to rent quarters 
because their business changes, increases or 
decreases, and they are able to adjust them- 
selves to less cost according to the changing 
volume of business. Isn't that true of post 
offices? 

Mr. Hare. No; but I have found cases where 
that is correct. I have found many farmers 
who felt it was cheaper for them to rent 
land than to own it. I have found many 
merchants who have found it cheaper to rent 
space than to own it. But, on the whole, I 
have found that it is better for the country 
and better for those engaged in agriculture if 
they can own their homes, and I have found 
that merchants and other business activities 
have been more efficient and successful by 
following the same policy, and I feel that our 
Government is going to be a continuing 
agency for many years to come, and I feel 
further that if this Government is going to 
render services to the people provision should 
be made to enable it to render those services 
in the most efficient way and at the least 
possible cost. I believe that if a good busi- 
nessmen were placed at the head of our pos- 
tal facility he would find he could own his 
buildings and furnish the service more 
efficiently and cheaper than he could by 
renting them and assuming the responsibil- 
ity of robberies, fire hazards, etc. I think 
that it would be cheaper and better business 
in the long run, and if it is cheaper for one 
agency I think we could save money by bring- 

ing these four or five or six agencies, what- 
ever they may be, into one building than to 
rent separate and distinct places for them. 

Now, on page 2, line 11, I have this amend- 
ment to offer; strike out all of the words 
following the word “made” and the period 
thereafter, and then strike out lines 12 to 
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15, inclusive, to the word “provided,” and 
insert the following: 

“New projects for the foregoing purposes 
shall include all post offices listed and con- 
tained in the revised report made by the 
Federal Works Agency and the Postmaster 
General dated September 25, 1945, including 
any supplements thereto which may have 
been made by the agencies named in tne 
meantime.” 

The CHarrMAN. Do you suggest any amend- 
ment with reference to the conditional au- 
thorization of the amount of money? 

Mr. Hare. Should the suggested amend- 
ment be accepted, other changes should be 
made to harmonize with the amendment. I 
have to admit I am not sufficiently familiar 
with estimating costs, and so forth, but if 
the committee in its judgment, good judg- 
ment, should decide to accept this amend- 
ment, then other parts of the bill should be 
amended to coincide with the amendment. 

Mr. McGrecor. Might I inquire of Commis- 
sioner Reynolds if he has any idea of the 
approximate cost of Congressman HAre’s 
amendment? 

Mr. RreyNotps. I do not, Mr. McGrecor, 
because some of the projects that would 
be included in this list are already in the 
document and would be provided for under 
the present limit of cost that was suggested. 
I would have to make some study of it, and 
report back. 

Mr. McGrecor. Would it require a lot of 
work to do so, or could you do it conven- 
iently? 

Mr. ReyYNotps. Oh, yes; I could do it with- 
out difficulty. 

Mr. Hare. Permit me to state there that I 
believe that this list referred to was com- 
piled probably since July 1, and there would 
not be many additional buildings required 
under this amendment, beyond those set out 
in the report. 

Mr. McGrecor. It is my understanding this 
bill covers a construction program of ap- 
proximately 3 years. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. We have never called it a 
program for any number of years; we have 
called it an initial program following the 
war, and it is our opinion that it will take 
at least 3 years to carry it out. 

Mr. McGrecor. What period of time does 
your full report cover? 

Mr. REYNOLDs. The report. covers all build- 
ings eligible as of the date of the filing of 
the report, and we are suggesting certain 
changes in that report, and we will have them 
for you in executive session. 

Mr. Hare. Mr. Chairman, about the only 
argument I have heard against this proposal 
of authorization for immediate construction, 
and I mean by “immediate” as soon as cir- 
cumstances and conditions will permit, is 
that we would not have a sufficient amount 
of building materials to complete this pro- 
gram under 6, 8, or possibly 10 years. My 
thought is that that estimate is too long, 
and I inquired of the Bureau of the Budget 
as to the expenditures for building purposes 
by the Government for the past 5 yeare and 
I am advised that within that time we have 
expended upward of $1,800,000,000 for the 
construction of Government or public buiid- 
ings. Of course, we know that most of those 
were for the promotion of the war. 

Mr. McGrecor. Does that include build- 
ings constructed in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. Hare. Yes. 

Mr. McGrecor. The Pentagon Building is 
included? 

Mr. Hare. Yes. It includes all buildings 
constructed or erected by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the past 5 years, or a little less 
than 5 years. My thought is that in the 5 
years through which we have just gone, we 
have had the tightest laber market in the 
history of the country; we have had a greater 
scarcity of building materials than at any 
time in the history of our country; and yet 
the Government, through its different agen- 








cies, has been able to construct buildings 
costing more than twice as much 4s is cop. 
templated in this whole program, includ 
buildings in the District of Columbia, al! of 
which were constructed within less than 5 
years. They found the labor; they found the 
material; they were able to purchase the 
sites; they were able to make the surveys; 
they were able to prepare the blueprints: 
and they were able to complete all of these 
buildings 

Mr. McGrecor. Do you not believe that 
private industry and private property owners 
have suffered because of that? 

Mr. Hare. I do. 

Mr. McGrecor. You do not recommend the 
carrying on of that program? 

Mr. Hare. No; I do not think it will be 
necessary. I do not know that this program 
can be completed in less than 2 years, or in 
1% years, but I think that the program for 
the next few years, as contrasted with the 
program for the past 4 years, should be re- 
versed; that is, instead of the Government 
obtaining priorities for the promotion of this 
program, the priorities should be given to the 
people and to private industry. 

That would be my answer, Mr. Chairman, 
to the question that you propounded to Mr. 
Hosgss, who preceded me. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, a statement to that 
effect has been placed in the record by Mr. 
Reynolds, that that was his purpose. 

Mr. Hare. That completes my statement. 

The CHarrMan. We thank you very much. 
We are glad to have your suggestions. 


Mr. Speaker, it will be observed that 
my remarks before the committee were 
not in behalf of a building at any specific 
point or at any specific office, but in 
behalf of a program that will include all 
eligible offices, not simply for my district, 
but for the entire country. I admit that 
if the committee recommends the in- 
auguration of the program suggestei it 
will include a building for every office in 
my district eligible under the law of 1926. 
According to the records of the Post 
Office Department the following offices 
in my district are now eligible: Belton, 
Edgefield, Honea Path, Johnston, Liberty, 
McCormick, Ninety Six, Pelzer, Pickens, 
Piedmont, Saluda, Seneca, Walhalla, 
Westminster, Whitmire, and any other 
office that may have become eligible on 
January 1 or by the time the funds herein 
requested should be made available. I 
sincerely trust the committee will change 
the program of 1928 when it authorized 
only one building for each congressional 
district perannum. To bring in a similar 
bill now would be perfectly absurd, for if 
we undertake to follow that program it 
will require 15 years or longer before the 
present eligible offices in my district 
would all receive a building and by that 
time there would probably be a dozen 
more offices eligible. 

Referring further to the suggestion 
that the building at county seats should 
be large enough to accommodate other 
Federal agencies, I might suggest that in 
many places this would not be necessary 
for the reason they already have accom- 
modations for such agencies. I am 
pleading primarily for a suitable building 
at every second-class post office that is 
eligible under the policy adopted in 1926, 
regardless of any other agency, because I 
do not know of a single one of these 
offices but what would, with a Federal 
building, be able to render more efficient 
service to the public and in the long run 
be much cheaper for the Government. 
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Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the RecorD, I include the following radio 
discussion over WLW, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
January 20, 1946, in which Mr. Prank 
Scriven, national executive secretary of 
Amvets, participated: 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (the moderator). Five 
million American war veterans have returned 
home since the defeat of Germany and 
Japan. About that many more are still to 
come. The veterans’ readjustment to civil- 
ian life, and the Nation's readjustment to 
them, is and will continue to be for some 
time one of our more important problems. 

For an insight into this matter, today's 
broadcast of the World Front seeks the ad- 
vice and counsel of a spokesman for 
Amvets, the American Veterans of World 
WarlII He is Prank Scriven, national execu- 
tive secretary of Amvets, and himself a vet- 
eran of the war. Amvets is the largest 
veterans’ organization composed exclusively 
of men who took part in World War II. 
Welcome to the World Front, Mr. Scriven. 

Mr. Scriven. It is my pleasure, represent- 
ing Amvets, to have had the honor of ap- 
pearing here with you. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Many Congressmen who 
returned to Washington the past week re- 
port that the voters are demanding some sort 
of congressional action about strikes. Do 
you believe that the majority of the people 
are actually greatly concerned about the 
industrial-labor situation? 

Mr. Scriven. The strike situation has had 
an unhappy effect on the returning veteran. 
It has not been helpful in his readjustment 
to civilian life. He is deeply concerned and 
hopeful that a solution may soon be found, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. A question now for our 
World Front guest observer. It’s about the 
GI bill of rights. Mr. Scriven, what is 
Amvets’ opinion of this measure? Does it 
go far enough in protecting the returned 
veteran? 

Mr. ScrtvEN. Few of us have forgotten the 
bonus march to Washington. We know 
what caused that mass agitation. It must 
not happen again. 

Thousands of veterans hare been led to 
expect high-salaried jobs, money with which 
to buy homes, ample loans to finance new 
businesses. They were told that an educa- 
tion was open to them with all expenses paid. 

That was the so-called GI bill of rights— 
& grossly exaggerated piece of legislation. 

Tn spite of high promises, job-hunting vet- 
erans are getting little help. Those who seek 
medical care often get pushed around. The 
Same delay and confusion is experienced by 
men anxious to buy farms or cpen businesses 
of their own. 

It was reported to Amvets, in illustration, 
that only 30 students of a group of 500 had 
been receiving their benefits under the bill 
at @ university in Washington, D. C. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. How about the housing 
Provisions of the GI bill? 

Mr. Scriven. Red tape attached to the loan 
Provisions for home ownership puts the vet- 
eran in the position of receiving a final O. K. 
to purchase his home 6 to 18 months after 
his original application. He is extremely 
lucky, then, if it is still available. On the 
Heme-ownership provision elone, Amvets’ 
‘tand has been to endorse ihe pending Wag- 
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ner-Ellender-Taft bill. This liberalizes the 
old FHA provisions, with priorities for vet- 
erans. And !t is to be rem ombered under the 
old FHA, homes were built and not with too 
much red tape involved. If and when this 
bill is passed, Amvets believes that as far 
as home ownership is concerned, the present 
GI bill will be largely ignored by the veteran. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. What is Amvets’ posi- 
tion on the bonus question, Mr. Scriven? Do 
you advocate the payment of cash payments 
to all veterans regardless of injury. In other 
words, is mere service in the Army or Navy 
enough to warrant payments of such cash 
benefits? 

Mr. Scriven. Amvets has not thought of 
a bonus. When we convened in Chicago 
last October, nobody mentioned the idea. 
Amvets were preoccupied with such ques- 
tions as housing, jobs, and world security. 
The veteran feels his position should not be 
prejudiced by his service for country. A con- 
vention resolution adopted stated—a veteran 
applying for a civil-service job (city, county, 
State, or Federal) should be entitled to land 
the spot he would have attained if he had 
not been inducted. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Today’s guest observer 
on the World Front is Frank Scriven, na- 
tional executive secretary of the American 
Veterans of World War II, Amvets. 

Also joining our discussion is General Ed- 
monds, Milt Chase, and William H. Hessler. 

Sitting in at today’s session of the World 
Front is Joseph Leib, national legislative di- 
rector of Amvets, who accompanied Mr. 
Scriven on his trip to Cincinnati for this 
broadcast. 

Mr. Leib is also a veteran of the war, and 
was a well-known Washington free-lance 
writer before joining the Amvets’ organi- 
zation. 

Right here, I would like to ask Mr. Leib a 
question about Amvets’ policy on the indus- 
try-labor matter. Has the organization 
taken a stand on this question? 

Mr. Lets. Amvets’ position on this question 
was set forth last October at the national 
convention in Chicago. Our statement of 
principles includes the following passage: 
Amvets demands that both industry and 
labor clean house and establish responsible 
leadership and labor-management policies 
and procedurere based on merited mutual 
confidence and integrity. We believe that 
both industry and labor have a paramount 
duty to the American people to reestablish 
their faith by denouncing and removing 
from their ranks and leadership professional 
racketeers, labor haters, labor agitators, re- 
gardless of what names they go by or what 
positions they occupy. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Let’s return to our guest 


observer for more information about the 
American Veterans of World War II. What 
is Amvets’ program for the veteran? What 


are your long-range goals? 

Mr. Scriven. Amvets wishes to assist in 
building a bigger and better United States, 
in reestablishing the veteran when he re- 
turns to civilian life, in getting jobs, looking 
after the welfare of the veteran’s family, 
sponsoring education. Amvets is working 
for the greatest over-all be1efits of the vet- 
eran of World War II, so long as such bene- 
fits are not prejudicial to the welfare of the 
country as a whole. 

If Amvets does nothing more than bring 
back to this Nation a feeling of confidence 
in its democratic Government and in one’s 
fellow man, it will have served a great pur- 
pose. Amvets staunchly opposes a dog- 
eat-dog civilization in America. Amvets 
has polled its membership about peacetime 
military training. The verdict so far is in 
favor, but the returns are incomplete and 
not conclusive. 

Mr. CHAsE. Can you list some of Amvets’ 
achievements to date on behalf of war vet- 
erans? 

Mr. Scriven. For the benefit of disabled 
soldiers, we have sponsored the procurement 
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of the finest obtainable artificial appliances. 
Amvets’ investigations resulted in the Jus- 
tice Department’s indictment of many of 
the Nation’s artificial-limb manufacturers. 

Amvets secured the elimination of the 
age limit under the educational provisions 
of the GI bill of rights. 

As for adequate housing facilities, at rea- 
sonable cost levels, Amvets is sponsoring a 
complete housing program, part of which 
is already enacted. Amvets has initiated 
@ program of securing present Government 
housing projects under a nonprofit, mutual 
corporation plan and that proposal is under 
consideration. Amvets has sponsored leg- 
islation to freeze the sales of such projects 
until Congress clarifies the veteran's prefer- 
ential status. 

Concerning the preferential treatment of 
the veteran in surplus-property disposal, 
Amvet-sponsored legislation is pending to 
investigate the disposition of the surplus to 
date, and to establish a system where the 
veteran’s priority right has a meaning. 

As for the Veterans’ Administration—their 
lack of facilities and personnel—Amvets 
influenced the passage of the needed appro- 
priations over the heads of the committee 
which had deleted Veterans’ Administration 
funds. 

Correspondence courses for 
veterans. 

Mr. Scriven, how deep is the cleavage be- 
tween servicemen with combat experience 
and those who remained in this country or 
in other noncombat areas during the war? 

Mr. Scriven. The only type of rivalry 
Amvets has noticed between overseas vet- 
erans and the stay-at-homes is the friendly 
type. There seems to be a full realization 
that a man in uniform served where he was 
told to serve—that orders were orders. Like- 
wise, a good many veterans who didn't get 
overseas repeatedly asked for field duty 
abroad—but were kept at home. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. How about the Army- 
Navy caste system, the strict separation of 
officers and enlisted men? Does it go too far, 
in your opinion? 

Mr. Scriven. “Enlisted men should have the 
privilege of being represented on courts 
martial, as defense counsel, trial judge advo- 
cate, or members of the court itself” was the 
wording of a resolution passed at the Amvet 
National Convention. This resolution was 
the only expression of feeling on this matter. 
Amvets’ membership is made up of ex- 
officers, ex-enlisted men and women. 
Whether they have been generals, admirals, 
or buck privates—they become just plain 
Amvets. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. What is Amvets’ posi- 
tion on the recent demonstrations by home- 
sick GI’s all over the world? 


hospitalized 


Mr. Scriven. Is our own home front so 
happy? Might not GI demonstrations 
abroad be only an expression of desire to get 
home and help correct existing conditions? 


Has proper explanation been given by the 
diplomatic part of our Government? Has 
the whole story been told? These questions 
come to Amvets’ minds. 

Amvets feels that every possible effort 
should be made to exnedite the return to this 
country of the veterans whose points are 
sufficient to warrant their return. And this 
does not mean preferential treatment of a 
choice few. Amvets hopes that Regular 
Army personnel will take over the occupation 


job—men who want to make a career of 
soldiering. If return of those with sufficient 
points can only be accomplished by increased 


induction—then increase it. 

Amvets does not feel that 
occupation forces should in y be 
jeopardized by the removal of necessary 
troops. But let the men know of these needs, 
if they are real. We only plead that induc- 


the needs for 


any wi 


tion and training programs be so expanded 
as to permit the eligible man’s return at the 
time of his eligibility. 
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National Freedom Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1946 


Mr. BARRETT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to call the atten- 
tion of the House of Representatives to 
the unanimous acceptance by many na- 
tionally known men of the proposed Na- 
tional Freedom Day as an annual holiday. 
As you know, I introduced House Joint 
Resolution 77, paralleling Senate bill 40, 
requesting the President of the United 
States to designate February 1 as Na- 
tional Freedom Day, as an annual com- 
memoration of the signing of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation by President 
Lincoln. The same spirit underlies this 
bill as that which brought together the 
United Nations at the San Francisco 
Conference in June 1945. The late Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s secretary in January 
1945 wrote to the Citizens Committee for 
National Freedom Day that: 


Your celebration of National Freedom Day 
this year transcends its usual significance. 
It is more than a tribute to a great people 
and a great nation; it is a beacon to op- 
pressed peoples everywhere. The progress of 
Negroes in America since February 1, 1865, 
only emphasizes to the world the possible 
achievements of free people in free cour tries 
everywhere. I know you will continue to 
make this example even more outstanding 
in the years and generations ahead. 


The idea of a National Freedom Day 
germinated in the brain of Maj. R. R. 
Wright, Sr., of Philadelphia, born a slave 
$0 years ago, whose rise in the educa- 
tional and financial fields has been phe- 
nomenal. It is characteristic of a deter- 
mined man to overcome all obstacles of 
race hatred, intolerance, and poverty; 
and justly places him in a niche along- 
side of Booker Washington and George 
Washington Carver. He has worked 
tirelessly in the interest of this National 
Freedom Day and at last his efforts are 
on the threshold of fruition. 

The major attended the recent San 
Francisco Conference as the official rep- 
resentative of the National Freedom Day 
Association and was graciously received 
by many of the dignitaries of the various 
nations. 

He was admitted to all the conferences 
except the closed committee meetings, 
and a luncheon in his honor was given by 
a number of bankers in San Francisco. 

Gov. Ellis Arnall, of Georgia, and 
Governor Meadows, of West Virginia, 
have endorsed the proposed holiday. 
Governor Meadows appointed the presi- 
dent of West Virginia State College as a 
delegate to the 1945 Freedom Day cele- 
bration in Philadelphia in 1945. Letters 
were received by Major Wright from 
two-thirds of the Governors of the United 
States, endorsing National Freedom Day, 
by sending delegates to the Philadelphia 
conference. Both houses of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Pennsylvania have 
unanimously adopted the House Joint 
Resolution 77, and Governor Martin of 
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Pennsylvania has issued his Proclama- 
tion setting aside February 1 as National 
Freedom Day. 

Eighteen Members of Congress wrote 
commendatory letters to Major Wright. 
The following letters are typical of the 
letters received from many of the Mem- 
bers of both Houses: 


UNITED States SENATE, COMMITTEE 
ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY, 
April 28, 1945. 
Mr. R. R. WRIGHT, Sr., 
President, Citizens Committee, 
Citizens and Southern Bank and 
Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Deak Mr. Wricnt: I have your letter of 
April 25 expressing the interest of your or- 
ganization in the bill before the present Con- 
gress which is the same as Senate Joint 
Resolution 153 introduced in the Seventy- 
eighth Congress by my good friend, the for- 
mer Senator, James Davis. 

I enclose a copy of Senate Joint Resolution 
40 which I am advised is the measure to 
which you refer. I always held Senator Davis 
in high esteem and had great confidence in 
his judgment. Furthermore, 1 think this 
resolution embodies a constructive move and 
it will have my support and my vote if it 
reaches the floor of the Senate for such ac- 
tion. . 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR CAPPER. 


—_—-- 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Atlanta, January 9, 1946. 
Maj. R. R. WRicurt, Sr., 

President, Citizens Committee, Citi- 
zens and Southern Bank and Trust 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear MasJor WRIGHT: February 1 marks the 
anniversary of the adoption of the thirteenth 
amendment to the Constitution. It is an 
occasion upon which all Americans might 
profitably think upon two things. 

First, that it is good that our country is a 
country of freemen, dedicated to the ideal 
that everywhere in the world all men must 
be free. Second, that harmony and mu- 
tual understanding between all races in this 
country is necessary and can be achieved by 
economic fair play and by mutual forbear- 
ance. 

I am sure that those attending this cele- 
bration are mindful of these two things and 
are prepared to help maintain them. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Exuis ARNALL, 
Governor. 


STATE OF MARYLAND. 
Mr. R. R. WRIGHT, Sr., 

President, Citizens Committee, Citi- 
zens and Southern Bank and Trust 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Mr. Wricut: I have your letter this 
morning advertising that National Freedom 
Day will be celebrated on Thursday, January 
31, 1946, and February 1, 1946. You may be 
sure that I am pleased to cooperate as I 
have in the past because I feel that the move- 
ment which you are sponsoring is of such 
incalculable good that it gives great impetus 
to the most desirable race relations. 

We have been so fortunate as to have two 
able representatives, Messrs. Willard W. 
Allen and Josiah F. Henry, Jr., and I would 
like very much to designate them again this 
year. Both of them, incidentally, hold im- 
portant positions in our State administra- 
tion and, for that reason, I feel would very 
capably represent the citizenry on the occa- 
sion of your meeting. 

With compliments of the season, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
HerBert R. O'Conor, 
Governor. 





CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 17, 1946. 
Maj. R. R. WRicHT, Sr., 

President, Citizens Committee, Citizens 
and Southern Bank and Trust Build. 
ing, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Masor WRIGHT: It has given me much 
pleasure to learn that the Honorable Wr. 
LIAM A. Barrett, Member of Congress from 
the First Pennsylvania District, has intro. 
ducec in the House of Representatives, 
House Joint Resolution 77, requesting the 
President to proclaim February 1 as Nationa) 
Freedom Day. 

I recall your visit at my office some months 
ago and the interest which you expressed ip 
this proposal at that time, and I want you 
to know that Mr. Barrrtt’s resolution wil) 
have my active support and that I will gladly 
cooperate with him in any way I can in 
efforts to bring about its enactment. 

Sincerely yours, 
Hesgpert J. McGLINcHey, 
Member of Congress, 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 15, 1946. 
Maj. R. R. Wricnr, Sr., 

President, Citizens €ommittee, Citizens 
and Southern Bank and Trust Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Masor WRIGHT: I have been interested 
to note that the Honorable WItL1aM A. Bar- 
RETT, who represents the First Congressional 
District of Pennsylvania, has introduced in 
the House of Representatives House Joint 
Resolution 77, requesting the President of 
the United States to designate February 1 as 
National Freedom Day, to commemorate an- 
nually the signing of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation by ‘President Lincoln. 

Being aware of your interest and of your 
activities in the National Freedom Day move- 
ment, I take this occasion to assure you that 
the proposal has my hearty support, and it 
will afford me pleasure to cooperate in every 
way possible in bringing about the adoption 
of this resolution. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 23, 1946. 
Maj. R. R. Wricut, Sr., 

President, Citizens Committee, Citt- 
zens and Southern Bank and Trust 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

My Dear Mayor Wricut: With reference 
to your interest in the establishment of a 
National Freedom Day, to be celebrated on 
February 1, I wish to advise that I fully con- 
cur in the provisions provided in the reso- 
lution introduced in the House of Represent- 
atives by the Honorable Witt1AM A. Barrett. 
to proclaim February 1 as National Freedom 
Day. 

You have my personal assurances that | 
shall render every assistance in the enact- 
ment of House Joint Resolution 77. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN Epwarp SHERIDAN 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED £TATES, 

HovusE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. January 22, 1946. 
Maj. R. R. Wricnt, Sr., 

President, Citizens Committee, Citi- 
zens and Sotithern Bank and Trust 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

My Dear Masorp Wricut: As I know of your 
great interest in the establishment of a Na- 
tional Freedom Day, to be celebrated oD 
February 1, it is with pleasure that I advise 
you of my intentior to wholeheartedly sup- 
port the resolution introduced in the House 
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of Representatives by the Honorable WILLIAM 
A. Barretr requesting the President to pro- 
claim February 1 as National Freedom Day. 

I shall be happy to cooperate in any way 
possible with Mr. Barrett, and other Members 
of the House who are interested in this pro- 
posal, and I trust it will be possible to bring 
about the enactment of House Joint Reso- 
lution 77, 

With kind regards, 

Sincerely, 
Wrt1amM J. GREEN, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 


—_—_—- 


LIST OF GOVERNORS WHO HAVE APPROVED 
ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL FREEDOM 
DAY 
Gov. Chauncey Sparks, Alabama; Gov. 

Earl Warren, California; Gov. John C. Vivian, 

Connecticut; Gov. Walter W. Bacon, Dela- 

ware; Gov. Dwight H. Green, Illinois; Gov. 

Ralph F. Gates, Indiana; Gov. Robert D. Blue, 

Iowa; Gov. Jimmie H. Davis, Louisiana; Gov. 

Horace Hildreth, Maine, Gov. Herbert R. 

o’Conor, Maryland; Gov. M. Q. Sharpe, South 

Dakota; Gov. Jim McCord, Tennessee; Gov. 

Mortimer R. Proctor, Vermont; Gov Edward 

Martin, Pennsylvania; Gov. Raymond E,. 

Baldwin, Connecticut; Gov. William M. Tuck, 

Virginia; Gov. Clarence W. Meadows, West 

Virginia; Gov. Lester C. Hunt, Wyoming; 

Gov. Maurice J. Tobin, Massachusetts; Gov. 

Harry F. Kelly, Michigan; Gov. Phil M. Don- 

nelly, Missouri; Gov. Sam C. Ford, Montana; 

Gov. Dwight Griswold, Nebraska; Gov. 

Charles M. Dale, New Hampshire; Gov. Wal- 

ter S. Edge, New Jersey; Gov. John J. Demp- 

sey, New Mexico; Gov. Frank J. Lausche, 

Ohio: Gov. Earl Snell, Oregon; Gov. John O. 

Pastore, Rhode Island; Gov. Ellis Arnall, 

Georgia. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Maj. R. R. Wricnt, Sr., 
President, Citizens Committee, 
Citizens and Southern Bank and Trust 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Mason Wricut: Reference is made to 
your ietter relative to the joint resolution 
introduced in Congress by Representative 
WittraM A. Barrett to make February 1 the 
anniversary of the passage and signing of the 
thirteenth amendment by President Lincoln 
National Preedom Day 

It is quite natural and appropriate at a 
time like this, when our boys are giving of 
themselves so unselfishly in order that all 
men and women may walk the earth 4s free 
people, for us to dedicate by definite act our 
belief in the high and lofty principles of 
freedom. I think I understand in some 
small degree what this occasion means to 
you and your race, its significance, and what 
it commemorates. Americans everywhere 
are more conscious than ever of what liberty 
implies to the average man. 

National Freedom Day could serve a real 
purpose by focusing the attention of all the 
people on the advantages of freedom and 
the imperative need of vigilance if our liber- 
ties are to be protected from attack, either 
directly or by subtle means. 

Your interest in bringing this matter to 
my attention is appreciated. 

Yours sincerely, 
SAMUEL K. McConneELL, Jr. 


Mr. Speaker, the Post Office Depart- 
ment has issued the thirteenth amend- 
ment stamp in recognition of this day, 
the design for which was selected by that 
great humanitarian, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. 

The outstanding proponent of this Na- 
Uional Freedom Day is Maj. R. R. Wright, 
“r., president of the Citizens Committee 
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for a National Freedom Day. Major 
Wright, a most striking personality, has 
been a leader and a great credit to the 
Negro people. The Morning News, of Sa- 
vannah, on March 27, 1945, had a synop- 
sis of the April 1945 Reader’s Digest con- 
densation of an article from the Progres- 
sive. The biographical sketch of this 
enterprising 90-year-old man which ap- 
peared in the Reader’s Digest reads as 
follows: 


“Massa, Tett "Em WE’RE RISING” 
(Condensed from the Progressive) 
(By Webb Waldron) 


THE EXTRAORDINARY CAREER OF RICHARD R. 
WRIGHT, BORN A SLAVE, AND NOW LEADING 
NEGRO BANKER OF THE UNITED STATES 


When Richard Robert Wright had taught 
school for 50 years he decided to quit. Born 
a slave, he had risen to be president of a 
Negro college in the South, a distinguished 
member of his race. Now he thought he'd 
better give younger teachers a chance. But 
Wright was only retiring from teaching, not 
from life. 

“For years I had been telling my graduates 
to get into business,” he says. “But they 
would come back and tell me there were too 
many handicaps for a Negro. I realized that 
the worst handicap was a firm belief among 
both whites and Negroes that the Negro 
hadn't any head for business. I thought it 
was up to me to disprove it.” 

So at 66 Wright became a banker. That 
was in 1921. Today at 90, a trim, vigorous 
man with fine-cut features, white hair, and 
sharp dark eyes, Wright is the leading Negro 
banker of the United States, president of the 
Citizens & Southern Bank & Trust Co., of 
Philadelphia. He thinks that his best years 
are still ahead. 

Every working day from 8:30 to 6 o’clock 
Wright sits in his small, crowded office, busy 
with telephone, correspondence, Negro and 
white callers discussing loans and payments, 
the affairs of his race. 

To get the full drama of this man’s accom- 
plishments, glance back to the day more than 
80 years ago when news of Negro freedom 
came to a south Georgia plantation. Har- 
riet, Dick Wright’s mother, went to her mis- 
tress. “Are we really free?” she said fear- 
fully. Reassured, she gathered up her chil- 
dren and wandereu, afoot, 200 miles north- 
ward. After many months, near Atlanta, she 
found a school that had been opened to 
teach Negro children to read ana write. 
Dick, then aged 11, entered at once. 

One day the head of the Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau, Gen. O. O. Howard, visited the school. 
“What message shall I take from you chil- 
dren to the people in tre North who are help- 
ing you?” he asked. A boy rose in the back 
row “Massa, tell ’e.n we're rising!” 

That striking answer of little Dick Wright 
reached the ears of John Greenleaf Whittier, 
fighter for :uman liberty, and Whittier ‘m- 
mortalized the phrase in his poem, Howard at 
Atlanta. Thousands of times the words of 
Dick Wright have been repeated in lectures, 
sermons, and songs. They became the 
slogan of a rising race. 

Dick Wright pushed on through school, 
finally graduated from Atlanta University. 
Then he started a school of his own for Negro 
children, tuition 50 cents a month. One day 
a mother came with 25 cents—one “ition,” 
she said. half the money for her little girl's 
first month’s schooling. Soon she brought 
in the other 25, making it “tuition.” 

When Dick Wright was appointed first 
president of Georgia State College for Ne- 
groes, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes sent him a 
message: “Man, you're not rising, you're 
risen!” Wright was president of that col- 
lege for 30 years, fighting for the right of 
Negro boys and girls to an education not 
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only in handicrafts and farming, but in sci- 
ence, languages, and the arts. 

Then came the decision to start a bank. 
In his teaching days Wright had organized a 
national Negro teachers’ association. Now he 
wrote several hundred Negro teachers all over 
the United States, asking whether they'd like 
to buy shares in a new bank to be owned and 
run by Negroes. Entirely on his name he 
raised $156,250. Then he visited various cities 
to determine where to locate the bank. 
Finally he fixed on Philadelphia. To a man, 
the leading bankers of Philadelphia advised 
him against it. There were enough banks in 
Philadelphia, they assured him, and besides 
he didn’t know anything about banking. 
“That just made me determined to go ahead,” 
says Wright. 

He had three grown sons, all college grad- 
uates, and he persuaded the youngest, Eman- 
uel, to join him in the banking adventure. 
Pather and son enrolled in a course in bank- 
ing at the University of Pennsylvania. Mean- 
while, Wright bought and remodeled an old 
building in a section of Philadelphia that was 
predominantly Negro 

The Citizens and Southern opened with 
$125,000 capital and 300 Negro stockholders. 
From the start Wright used his bank as a 
means Of creating better relations between 
white and colored people. For instance, the 
streets in that area were unpaved. Wright 
got up a petition to the city fathers which 
was signed by hundreds of people, black and 
white. Ultimately the district got everything 
it asked for, pavements, street lights, traffic 
lights. “That bank is the best thing that 
ever came into this part of town,” said a 
white shopkeeper. 

Wright promotes thrift among the people 
of his district. colored and white. “Th Ne- 
gro is often said to be thriftless and unre- 
liable,” he says, “but as a banker I have 
never been able to see any difference between 
white and Negro. There are thrifty and 
thriftless people among them both in about 
the same proportions.” 

He encourages individual initiative by 
lending money to ambitious youngsters. One 
time four young white men came to ask his 
advice about starting a hat factory. “I 
looked them over. They had saved about 
$400,” he says. “I told them when they had 
their plans ready to come back and tell me 
what they needed. Ultimately I lent those 
boys $10,000. They made good, and paid back 
every cent of it.” 

Another man who wanted to start a sweater 
factory looked all over the city for credit 
before he came to Wright. “I thought he 
had character,” Wright told me. “Character 
is more important than collateral. So I lent 
him $300 to get started. Last year that man 
banked $219,000 with us.” 

Dozens of small Negro enterprises in Phila- 
delphia, such as laundries, dry cleaning 
establishments, groceries, bakeries, and 
schools, have got started or survived crises 
by the help of Wright’s bank. 

“Of course, there are handicaps for the 
Negro in business,” Wright said, “but I always 
say to a young man starting out, ‘Don’t have 
a chip on your shoulder, don't be aggressive. 
Go ahead straightforwardly as if you expected 
to be treated like anybody else, and you 
usually will be. Your ability and honesty 
will do more to put you ahead than your 
color will hold you back. 

“In the South it’s different,” he told me 
“But the South today is going ahead more 
rapidly than the North in tolerance and fair 
play for the Negro. I predicted 25 years ago 
that this would be true, and it is.” 

The president of a large downtown Phila- 
delphia bank, after telling me that he’d be 
proud to walk up Broad Street with Wright 
because he admired him so much as a man, 
added hesitantly, “But I don’t think he’s 
hardboiled enough to be a good banker 
Why the other day the Major”—everybody 
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calls Wright “Major” because he was a pay- 
master with that rank in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War—‘“the Major came in here asking 
my advice about making a certain loan. 
‘Major,’ I said, ‘you’d be crazy to make such 
a loan. That man hasn’t got anything!” 

I repeated this remark to Wright. “Well,” 
he said, “maybe I'll make that loan anyway. 
I think the man has character.” 

A member of Wright’s board of directors 
told me that sometimes when the board has 
turned down a loan Wright goes ahead any- 
way. 

“Of course,” the Major commented, “every 
bank in the world gets fooled on borrowers 
and loses money, but it’s a curious thing that 
on those loans we’ve never lost a cent.” 

One time a group of Negro professional 
mn formed a corporation, borrowed money 
from Wright’s bank, hired a manager, and 
started a laundry. It looked like a sure 
thing. But the management was bad, and 
the business failed. Since it was a corpora- 
tion, no individual was liable for the debt. 
Yet the incorporators raked up all available 
assets and repaid the bank in full. “I failed 
to make sure the company had good man- 
agement,” Wright says. “But my estimate 
of the character of those men was right.” 

Loans to churches are often considered by 
banks in the nature of charity. Wright’s 
bank has loaned money to over 100 Negro 
churches in and around Philade:phia, and 
every obligation has been met. 

Recently he called in 20 white business- 
men who had banked with him for years 
and asked if they had any kicks or. sugges- 
tions. “Yes, I have a kick,” one of them 
said. “Why did you ask only white men here 
today? The next time get some Negro busi- 
nessmen, too. We're all dealing with you 
together.” Wright’s ceaseless efforts to break 
down barriers between the races in a business 
way has had its effect. 

In the 1933 banking crises, the Citizens & 
Southern was one of the first Philadelphia 
banks to reopen. “Some of those big down- 
town banks whose presidents had advised 
me to stay out of bank'ug,” said the Major 
with a humorous squint, “didn’t reopen at 
all” 

Today the bank’s $125 shares are worth 
$143 in open market. The bank has some 
10,000 Negro depositors, 1,000 white deposi- 
tors. Total deposits are $2,312,000. A small 
bank for a big town, perhaps, but a big 
bank in its implications for the Negro people. 
Today the United States has 11 Negro banks. 
The other 10 are in the South. 

On the wall of Wright’s office is a photo- 
graph of the first meeting of the National 
Negro Bankers Association, which Wright or- 
ganized. Here is.a picture of the airplane 
that Wright bought in 1939 and sent, with a 
Negro crew, on a good-will flight to Haiti 
and then on a trip around the Negro col- 
ieges in the South. That trip did much to 
promote the enlistment of Negro youtk in 
our air forces. 

And here is a picture of this year’s cele- 
bration of National Freedom Day, the day on 
which President Lincoln signed the joint 
resolution of Congress proposing the thir- 
teenth amendment, and thus insured the 
legal end of slavery. The major originated 
the idea of celebrating this day—February 1— 
ard already it is observed in many States. 
As he and his associates conceive it, National 
Freedom Day is not only a celebration of 
Negro freedom but a day to challenge bond- 
age everywhere, to assert the right to freedom 
of all men. 

So. “Tell them we are rising” has a con- 
stantly widening meaning as the major re- 
peats it. 


Mr. Speaker, the Morning News of 
Savannah also stated that as president of 
Georgia State College, Professor Wright 
was esteemed by all the white people who 


knew him, which is also true in Phila- 
delphia. 

Our late President, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, was the first sponsor of this 
bill, and at that time Mr. Truman joined 
heartily in the request that the President 
proclaim February 1 as a National] Free- 
dom Day. 

It is interesting to note that President 
Truman on December 28, 1945, signed 
Public Law 290, calling for public ob- 
servance of January 5, 1946, in honor of 
George Washington Carver, the noted 
Negro scientist. The President’s procla- 
mation also calls for the display of flags 
on all Government buildings in com- 
memoration of the scientist’s achieve- 
ments. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to be the 
author and sponsor of this bill and to be 
included in the list of Members of Con- 
gress who have already given written and 
verbal support te this proposed annual 
National Freedom Day. 





A Book That Should Be Published 
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HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1946 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, there is a manuscript of a book 
which sets forth the full story of the 
machinations of the I. G. Farben In- 
dustry of Germany as an integral part 
ef the Hitler war machine which up to 
date has not been published. 

This book was written by Howard W. 
Ambruster, of Westfield, N. J.,a man who 
has spent a great part of his life col- 
lecting the facts about the operations 
of this and other great cartels. Publisher 
after publisher has praised this book in 
the highest of terms, tentatively agreed 
to publish it, and then for reasons never 
clearly set forth, decided to reject it. 
This has happened so many times as to 
make no conclusion possible excepting 
that it is due to extreme pressure from 
the powerful interests associated with 
this huge cartel and to the likelihood that 
these interests would press suits against 
the publisher, using some of the great 
resources at their command for this 
purpose. 

Over and over it has been stated by 
people competent to judge that the ma- 
terial contained in this book is not sub- 
ject to suit for libel, but there is ap- 
parently fear that although the suits 
would ultimately be won by the publish- 
ing houses, the pressure against publica- 
tion has so far been sufficiently strong to 
prevent any publisher from giving this 
information to the American people. 

Iam placing these remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp primarily because of 
my faith in the publishers of America 
and my belief that the time cannot be 
far distant when one of them at least 
will be courageous enough to publish 
this book.. My interest in the matter is 
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naturally not one of concern over what 
happens to Mr. Ambruster’s manuscript, 
but rather with the importance of an 
adequate exposition of the operation of 
cartels, particularly the grandfather of 
all cartels, namely the one presided over 
by I. G. Parben and still a powerful fac. 
tor in world industry and politics. 

To indicate some of the opinions ex. 
pressed by publishing house editors about 
the book, I quote directly here from 4 
number of their reports. Each of the 
following reports is from a different pub- 
lishing house and all of them are sub- 
stantial companies well known through- 
out America. 


Is full of dynamite. The author names 
names—and some of the names are in very 
high places indeed. The material appears to 
be well documented and I found it absorbing 
reading. 

It is an absorbing and important story 
that deserves an early and widespread pub- 
lication. * * * A tremendous contribu- 
tion to peace for America and security for 
the ordinary man in the world. 

Astounding revelations of the activities of 
I. G. Farben * * * a book that should 
be read and pondered by every intelligent 
American today who has made up his mind 
that the mistakes of the past quarter of a 
cen should not be repeated. 

Amb has done a magnificent job of 
uncovering the very important facts which 
have made the book possible. 

The book contains a bombshell the detona- 
tion of which may help to prevent World War 
IIt. 

All agreed that the material is significant 
and that Mr. Ambruster’s contribution is an 
extremely valuable one. 


One publis::ing house went even fur- 
ther and wrote to Mr. Ambruster the fol- 
lowing letter concerning publication of 
the book: 


This wili say “thank you” for your thought- 
ful and courteous letter of November 8. We, 
too, are delighted that everything is working 
out so well in connection with the forthcom- 
ing publication of Hitler’s Tar Baby. There 
are a lew things to be decided and then we 
will be in a position to determine the month 
of publication. We fully te your 
reasons for wanting the book published as 
early as possible. Bearing that in mind, but 
more fmportant, thinking of the best inter- 
ests of the book, we will arrange a time of 
publication which will enable the book to 
have every help in getting properly started. 


However, the considerations which no 
doubt influence the publishers against 
putting out the book are summed up in 
part of a letter written by attorneys for 
one of the publishers. 


The reason you have had so many rejec- 
tions on this book and the reason why we 
ourselves do not want to publish it has 
nothing to do with our feeling about the 
veracity of the facts involved. My own 
hunch is that everything that Ambruster has 
written is probably true, but it is equally 
apparent that there would be not one but 
a number of expensive lawsuits involved and 
that the cost of publishing the book would 
be far beyond any profits which might ac- 
crue from that publication. I don’t mean 
by that that I think the suits would be lost; 
I merely mean that our lawyers’ fees in de- 
fending those suits would run to stagge!- 
ing sums. Some day I hope our court sys- 
tem will be changed so that an unsuccessful 
plaintiff has to pay the defendant's !eg@l 
fees; that would make the publication of 4 
book like Ambruster’s a practical undet- 
taking. 
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At this point I should like to insert the 
full text of two letters written to Mr. 
Ambruster by Amos 8. Basel and Nathan 
Frankel, both of them competent attor- 
neys who had examined the book with 
care in order to determine whether or 
not any of the material therein was libel- 
ous. A considerable number of other let- 
ters of similar import are available and 
could be submitted as well. 


Dear Mr. AMBRUSTER: I have read your 
book, Treason’s Peace, for libel. I have ex- 
amined the documentation upon which the 
facts therein stated are. based. In my opin- 
ion, the book is entirely free from any libelous 
statements and could be published immedi- 
ately without any fear whatsoever on the 
part of anyone connected with its publica- 
tion that an action for libel could be sus- 
tained. 

I might add that I represent a stockhold- 
ers’ committee of the Standard Oil Co. (New 
Jersey), which committee was formed for the 
express purpose of fighting the management's 
cartel policy. In connection with said work, 
I have had I. G. Farben upon American in- 
dustry and I can authoritatively state that 
your book is a truthful and accurate picture 
of the operations of Farben and its American 
affiliates. 

In the event any publisher who is inter- 
ested in your manuscript wishes any further 
information from me regarding my opinion 
in this matter, please don’t have him hesitate 
to call upon me at any time. 

Sincerely, 
Amos §S. BASEL. 


Deak MR. AMBRUSTER: The question you 
have asked me, whether the publication in 
book form of your manuscript concerning 
I. G. Farben and other cartels would or would 
not be followed by a suit for libel by persons 
unfavorably mentioned, may be answered 
simply. 

The episodes recited in your study are 
obviously based on facts brought to light dur- 
ing hearings of legislative committees or in 
reports of official bodies made matters of 
public record and available generally. The 
copy which I had’ the privilege and pleasure 
of reading was annotated with marginal nota- 
tions in pencil, indicating next to each state- 
ment alleged as a fact the particular source. 
I understand that at your home you have 
on hand, available for anyone’s inspection, 
all the documents constituting the source 
from which you have pieced together the 
whole story I assume that in no case has 
it been necessary for you to go beyond the 
documented facts. Some of the facts I recall 
having myself read in the public press and 
elsewhere. 

Under the circumstances, the publication 
of such material, if it constitutes a fair 
transcript of the report of a legislative, ex- 
ecutive, or judicial body, is deemed privi- 
leged in this jurisdiction, and immune from 
attack as a libel in a civil suit for damages, 
regardless of the truth or falsity of particular 
allegations made during the course of the 
hearing or report, 

Any prospective publisher of your manu- 
Script could assure himself against the suc- 
cessful outcome of a possible action in libel 
by having his attorney simply check the ref- 
erences you have supplied. In border-line 
Statements, where he might be in doubt as 
to whether they constitute a fair comment or 
transcript of the public proceeding, the doubt 
might be resolved by a change in terminology. 


My best wishes for the early publication of 
your valuable work. 


Sincerely, 
NATHAN FRANKEL. 


I wish also to quote from the body of a 


letter written by Mr. T. H. Tetens, author 
of the book called Know Your Enemy, 


Tetens is a distinguished anti-Nazi Ger- 
man scholar who escaped from Germany 
after a number of arrests by the Nazis, 
and is now director of the library on Ger- 
manic and related problems at Columbia 
University: 


As I told you repeatedly, I am of the opin- 
ion that Mr. Ambruster’s book about the I. G. 
Farben octopus in the United States should 
under any circumstances be published and 
widely distributed in the United States. The 
Allied efforts to destroy the industrial ap- 
paratus of the I. G. Farben in Germany do 
not solve the problem with which Mr. Am- 
bruster deals in his book. What Professor 
Foerster said years ago about pan-Germanism 
holds good for this book—we have to defeat 
them militarily on the battlefields of Europe 
and politically in the United States. 

Provided that the most important plants 
of the I. G. Farben octopus in Germany are 
destroyed or transferred to Russia or other 
European countries as reparations, neverthe- 
less the powerful world-wide octopus of the 
I. G. Farben is still in existence. This is 
exactly what Mr. Ambruster says in his book, 
by proving how the I. G. Farben resumed 
their dangerous economic and political activ- 
ities after the First World War. We know to- 
day that the I. G. Farben agents, the “syn- 
thetic American citizens,” as Ambruster calls 
them, are more firmly entrenched in the 
United States than ever before. In addition 
to that, long before the military collapse the 
I. G. Farben center in Germany transferred 
its best experts, its formulas, assets, and all 
its political and economic secret plans to 
Spain and Argentina. This development is 
the more dangerous because there are only a 
very few persons who are able to look behind 
this smoke screen. 

There is no doubt that the IL. G. Farben 
stooges in the United States are the chief 
backers of the anti-Russian, anti-British, and 
pro-German propaganda in this country. 
Mr. Ambruster should stress this point more 
emphatically than he does in his manuscript. 

I here repeat the suggestions which I made 
during our conference: 

1. The introducing chapter should be ex- 
tended and should show the black records of 
the world-wide I. G. Farben conspiracy. The 
thesis is that this I. G. Farben plot in favor 
of pan-Germanism could not have been so 
complete without the tremendous economic 
and political support of the I. G. Farben in- 
fluence in the United States. 

2. The following chapters should show the 
record of the I. G. Farben machinations in 
the United States. These chapters of the 
manuscript need hardly any :hanges. They 
deal with the I. G. Farben record during the 
First World War and with their maneuver 
under the leadership of Herman Metz to get 
their assets back during the twenties. 

3. The third part of the book should show 
the extensive political and economic corrup- 
tion of the I. G. Farben in the United States. 
These chapters are a main part of Mr. 
Ambruster’s present manuscript. On some 
places I think it should be somewhat short- 
ened, and lengthy documents should be taken 
out and form part of the appendix. 

4. The concluding chapter should wind up 
with an accusation of the 1. G. Farben pro- 
moters in the United States and with an 
effective warning to the American public not 
to overlook the inevitable third plot of the 
I. G. Parben octopus and pan-Germanism. 

The book should be published as soon as 
possible. I am convinced that it could serve 
as an important weapon in our fight as long 
as the vital economic and political problems 
have not yet been settled. I have no doubt 
that this book will exercise decisive influence 
on American public opinion. Makers of pub- 
lic opinion, such as journalists and com- 
mentators, will be strengthened and uplifted 
by the facts presented in Mr. Ambruster’s 
book. They will understand why certain 
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American monopolists and their agents are 
so eager today to revive Germany's industry. 
The publication of this book would be an 
effective political action, and you would have 
done a grand job. 
Sincerely yours, 
T. H. Terens. 


Mr. Speaker, as I stated earlier, it is 
my confident belief that the day will 
come when the material contained in 
this manuscript will be made available 
to the American people. It will be a 
monument to the courage of some pub- 
lishing house when this happens. It is 
evident from the material which I have 
included, even in this brief extension of 
remarks, that the book is not libelous, 
that it is of great value as a source of 
information, and that only threats and 
attempted intimidation have so far 
caused it not to be published. For such 
a situation to continue indefinitely would 
be a sad commentary on freedom of 
speech and the press in the United States. 





Good-Neighbor Policy in Korea 
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OP 


HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1946 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I submit for 
the consideration of the Members of the 
House a copy of a letter received from a 
United States soldier in Korea. 

It tells a sordid story, and is another 
link in the long chain of evidence that 
the good-neighbor policy of the admin- 
istration has failed in its objectives. 
However, for some reason unknown to 
most of us, we continue wasting good 
American dollars and materials. 

The letter follows: 


Korea, January 2. 

Dear Sim: The article you enclosed with 
your recent letter concerning the meeting at 
Moscow, and the reactions of the Koreans to 
such, exposes some of the mistakes and farces 
of our leaders very mildly. One could spend 
a lifetime itemizing similar cases and much 
worse ones after being in the service and over- 
seas for a time. 

This very day the Government is spending 
millions of dollars building roads, airfields, 
petroleum storage, pipe lines, buildings, 
streets and sidewalks, and all sorts of non- 
mentionables right here in Korea which will 
all be outright gifts to a people who don’t 
even care for them and the modern living of 
our Western World. That is not to speak of 
the lives and years of many of the service- 
men’s wasted years. At the very same time 
we find crowds, mobs, and numerous politi- 
cal factions carrying on demonstrations in 
the street with banners reading Independ- 
ence or Death. 

Meanwhile, a goodly number of GI’s have 
been knifed, beaten to death, and the rest are 
all confined to their billets by a curfew, by 
8 o'clock in the evening after working all day 
on the afore-mentioned comforts, under con- 
stant danger of being knifed or stoned by 
independence-seeking Koreans. 

That is the story after we were greeted 
with “Welcome” signs and “Americans— 
Angels of Peace.” Next they unloaded old 
stocks of junk for souvenir-seeking Yanks at 
ridiculously high prices. By this time they 
may have run out of stock and have plenty 
of yen baled from profits realized from black 
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marketing of our Government merchandise 
sent over here for “our dear boys.” 

Some day we liberators of the world will 
get everyone liberated, but only to return to 
our own great land to find it and our wealth 
well spent away, dissipated and scattered all 
over the face of the globe. 

Right now I have but one ambition and 
that is to get out of here. I hope to leave 
here and any time now either on points or 
my 4 years’ service. Of course many men 
with as little as a year’s service have gone 
home. They are the ones who were “unfor- 
tunate” and couldn't get in the service, they 
were married, they had children, or worked 
long hours .n war plants at time and a half 
and double time thus assuming great respon- 
sibilities. We, who are single, apparently 
have no responsibility and have pienty of 
time for our futwe. That is just a vague 
picture of wha. we bave fought for noi to 
speak of what we are going hack to. 

We have had snow on the ground for quite 
some time and it is flying quite thick now. 
The winds ee much stronger and much cold- 
er and damper than we have in West Vir- 
ginia. They seem to originate in Manchuria 
and have a terrific cutting power. 

I hope to return and see you soon. 

Sincerely. 





Columbia Valley Authority—Rebuttal 
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HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 23, 1946 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following articles by 
Robert W. Sawyer and Richard L. Neu- 
berger from the Sunday Oregonian of 
December 23, 1945: 


CVA—REBUTTAL 
AGAINST 
(By Robert W. Sawyer, publisher, Bend 
Bulletin) 

The differences between Captain Neu- 
berger and me in the matter of the Valley 
Authority issue are best explained, I think, 
by saying that in his affirmative statement 
he discussed an idea, while I, for the nega- 
tive, considered the manner in which it was 
proposed to put that idea into execution. 
He, that is, wrote in large and general terms 
about the TVA and the applicability of the 
TVA idea to the Columbia Valley. I con- 
sidered the question of TVA’s success and, 
in particular, examined Senator MITCHELL’s 
CVA bill (S. 460), which has been widely 
endorsed by Valley Authority advocates. 

The Neuberger approach is, perhaps, the 
proper one to use if you are too hurried 
to get down to brass tacks. In this debate, 
however, when we have before us, as Secre- 
tary Ickes has said, “a major step in the 
basic reorganization of the Government of 
the United States as we have known it for 
the last 150 years,” it seems to me that we 
must discuss the fundamentals as they are 
presented in the bill by which it is pro- 
posed to effect that basic reorganization. 
Hence my concern over what is to be found in 
S. 460. 

Captain Neuberger, I have noted, does not 
mention the Mitchell bill. He does refer, 
however, to “the Mitchell-Jackson bill” and 
there he has me. Jackson is a fresh name 
in the Valley Authority argument. Does its 
introduction mean that something new is to 
be added of which my worthy adversary 
has advance knowledge? 
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Mitchell bill escapes mention, publisher avers 

Captain Neuberger, I repeat, does not men- 
tion the Mitchell bill, S. 460. As a matter 
of fact, I doubt that he has even read it. 
The general evidence to that effect appears 
in his constant reference to the Columbia 
Valley, the resources of the Columbia River, 
and so on, and his complete failure either to 
mention the other Oregon and Washington 
rivers covered by the Mitchell bill or to offer 
justification for their inclusion. 

Particular evidence is found in his state- 
ment that “the three directors of CVA could 
make a decision * * * without having 
to report to any Cabinet officer.” 
would be responsible,” he continues, “to the 
President and Congress. No Cabinet officer 
could stand between CVA and the elected 
representatives of the people.” Certainly, 
Captain Neuberger would not have made that 
statement had he read 8S. 460 and noted sec- 
tion 6 (a) thereof, which provides: “All the 
powers of the (CVA) corporation shall be 
exercised by the board of directors subject to 
the powers of the National River Basin Devel- 
opment Board. * * *” In section 5 (a) 
appears the provision that “the Secretary of 
the Interior shall act as Chairman of the 
National River Basin Development Board.” 
In the face of those provisions how would 
the CVA directors bypass the Secretary of 
the Interior? The Secretary of Agriculture, 
by the way, is also a member of that Board, 
and the Secretary of War is represented on it 
by the Chief of Engineers of the War Depart- 
ment. 

Captain Neuberger’s flair for the dramatic 
appears in the opening paragraphs of his 
article in which he tells us that in spite of a 
near 30-year crusade “for the Federal devel- 
opment of the vast resources of the Columbia 
River” nothing has happened until Presi- 
dent Roosevelt eniered the White House 
“pledged to the systematic and orderly im- 
provement of America’s great river valleys.” 

“During those decades,” Captain Neuberger 
says, “leading citizens of the Northwest tried 
to work through such old-line Government 


. agencies as the War Depariment and the 


Department of the Interior for the construc- 
tion of dams at Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee. But not an ounce of concrete was 
poured, not a single rivet driven home. The 
old-line agencies, competent though they 
were, failed utterly to put over the projects.” 


Agencies get appropriations by act of 
Congress 

In those sentences that I have just quoted, 
Captain Neuberger gives his readers the im- 
pression that it was the duty or the respon- 
sibility of “the old-line agencies to put over” 
construction projects and that they are to 
be blamed for failure to do so. I regret the 
need of taking space to set out the facts. 

The facts are, of course, that the “old- 
line agencies” have no such responsibility. 
Their duties have always been and still are, 
obedient to the direction of Congress and 
through the bureaus and agencies they con- 
trol, to investigate, and report. Then, when 
authorized by Congress and furnished by it 
with the necessary appropriations, they have 
the further duty to build. 

The Portland Chamber of Commerce, for 
which Captain Neuberger has so slight re- 
gard, was the organization that sought the 
construction of the Bonneville Dam. The 
Spokane chamber ied the effort to bring 
about Grand Coulee. In each there was in- 
volved, were the construction work to go 
forward, the expenditure of public funds, 
Those “old-line agencies” had none. Funds, 
im ordinary course, Congress would have 
provided. Congress required, however, in 
these as in other projects, the background 
of investigation and report. 

It is true, as Captain Neuberger asserts, 
that “countless reports were written.” It 
is fortunate that they were. It is fortunate 





that the chambers of commerce pressed for 
the studies and investigations that were 
back of the writing of those reports, for had 
they not done so, had not the reports heey 
written, the construction ordered by Presj. 
dent Roosevelt would have languished while 
the material of the reports was being assem. 
bied. But it is not true, as implied by the 
captain, that only the accession of Mr. Roose. 
velit to the Presidency brought about the 
dam construction. 

It was the existence of a tremendous busi- 
ness depression, the surrender by Congress of 
its authority and control over expenditures 
and its handing its power to the Chief Exec. 
utive that gave the President the oppor- 
tunity to start the work. The Newhberger ar. 
gument is for the continued abdication by 
Congress, even in normal times, and the 
grant te others of its hitherto accepted fune- 
tion of examination into and appropriation 
for specific projects. That would be a long 
step toward totalitarianism. Remember, 
please, that while Captain Neuberger is writ- 
ing only about the Columbia Valiey, 

Ickes has told a Senate committee that Con- 
gress will not do less for one river valley 
than another. 

“Are we to leave the future development of 
our region to political caprice?” asks Captain 
Neuberger, suggesting that only through the 
establishment of “a permanent, continuing 
regional board with authority and responsi- 
bility to develop all the resources of the Co- 
lumbia River Valley on a coordinated basis” 
will such a condition be avoided. Well, | 
venture to urge that there is no magic in a 
three-man board that will prevent decisions 
on the basis of political caprice. It was 
political caprice that, at times, guided Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. The Nation will not avoid 
such caprice by creating valley authorities. 
There is bound to be what may be called 
politics and caprice in any Government 
agency. Most Americans, I believe, ‘if they 
think the thing through, would rather deal 
with it in Congress than anywhere else. 


Congress held essential in our country 


Yes, Congress is slow. Yes, Congress is 
ponderous. Yes, Congress at times seems 
inefficient. Yes, Congress is unbusinesslike. 
Yes, Congress is subject to regional and spe- 
cial interest and to pbliitical pressure. 
Nevertheless, Congress is a representative 
body. It is responsible to the electorate. It 
is always on trial. Through its committee 
procedure and its annual study of appro- 
priations it is constantly examining the al- 
fairs of the country and the needs of the 
peopie. It is and should remain the national 
authority. 

To confute the charge that a valley author- 
ity would endanger the rights of the States, 
Captain Neuberger cites the statements oi 
governors of Tennessee Valley States col- 
lected by a St. Louis newspaper. Let us 
agree that no rights of any of these States 
have been affected by the TVA. Our ques- 
tion is whether the legislation proposed for 
the Columbia Valley region would affect 
rights now enjoyed by and in the Siates o/ 
the Northwest. One has only to examile 
western water law in comparison with that 
of the Tennessee Valley to find his answer. 
If he would seek further let him ask the port 
commissions, the highway commission, the 
State engineer, the county courts whether 
the Mitchell bill proposes encroachments 0! 
State rights. 

Instead of quoting these Tennessee Valley 
Governors, Captain Neuberger should observe 
what Senator O'Mahoney, of Wyoming; Rep- 
resentatives Case, of South Dakota; Lemke, of 
North Dakota; D’Ewart, of Montana; and 
Governors Vivian, of Colorado; Ford, of Mon- 
tana; and Sharp, of South Dakota, said about 
States’ rights and valley authorities in the 
hearings on the Missouri Valley Authority 
bill (S. 555), similar in many respects to the 
Mitchell bill. 











Captain Neuberger quotes the late Ben T. 
Osborne in support of a Columbia Valley 
Authority modeled after the TVA. The state- 
ments quoted were made by the labor leader 
in the course of an appearance before the 
Pacific Northwest Regional Planning Com- 
mission. I am glad the captain introduced 
this matter. He thereby gives me the oppor- 
tunity to point out that that planning com- 
mission, consisting of Marshall N. Dana and 
Ormond R. Bean, of Oregon; J. S. James, of 
Montana; B. H. Kizer, of Washington; and 
Will Simons, of Idaho, doubted “the wisdom 
of propesing a Columbia Valley Authority 
with duties duplicating the TVA.” “Duplica- 
tion of TVA not advisable in Pacific North- 
west,” is the subhead over a section of the 
commission’s report. With all due regard to 
Ben Osborne, I suggest that the commission's 
views, as set forth in this report, are those to 
which deference should be paid. 

Iam glad, too, >f this statement by Captain 
Neuberger, “A few years ago the old United 
States Biological Survey was consolidated into 
the Fish and Wildlife Service along with 
many other agencies.” The assertion is made 
to show how easily Federal agencies can be 
combined, as they would be in a CVA, and 
continue to function efficiently. Now, there 
were only two, rather than “many,” agencies 
involved in that consolidation—the Biologi- 
cal Survey and the Bureau of Fisheries—and 
the present head of the new agency has in- 
sisted that it be left out of any authority 
consolidation. Under the Mitchell bill it 
would be taken over by the Authority. That 
head of the Fish and Wildlife Service, by the 
way, is an Oregonian, Ira N. Gabrielson. 

Captain Neuberger writes of the “whole 
galaxy of Government agencies” that operate 
in the Columbia Valley, and asserts there is 
no coordinating point. “Would you run a 
hotel,” he asks, “with one kitchen for salads, 
another for soups, still another kitchen for 
meat orders, and so on?” The figure is an 
unfortunate one for a valley authority ad- 
vocate to use, for while it is true that you 
would not run a hotel with numerous 
kitchens, it is the fact that hotels and res- 
taurants have single kitchens that are 
Staffed with cooks charged with various in- 
dependent duties. Such is the case today 
in the Columbia Valley kitchen, and nobody 
has pointed to any lack of coordination. 


Lilienthal quoted on remarks about TVA 
project 

“We are told,” says the captain, “that be- 
cause of the difference in acreage (between 
the TVA and the CVA) we of the Northwest 
cannot have a regional authority.” “This,” 
he continues, “is nonsense.” No one, I think, 
has said that we cannot have an authority in 
the Northwest. Chairman Lilienthal, of the 
TVA has said, however, that “regions should 
not be so large that they are not, in a man- 
agement sense, of workable size.” He has 
also said, in effect, that substantial addi- 
tions to TVA’s present 81,000 square miles 
would impair its effectiveness. The proposed 
CVA, you will remember, contains 279,000 
Square miles. This, on Mr. Lilienthal’s tes- 
timony, would be too large, and thus it de- 
velops that on this point of the too-great size 
of the CVA, Captain Neuberger’s argument 
is not with the chambers of commerce or the 
ne companies, but with the head of the 

I quote again from the Neuberger argu- 
ment in support of the CVA: “During the 
immediate prewar years,” he writes, “retail 
Sales for the whole country climbed 54 per- 
cent, in the Tennessee Valiey 67 percent. 
The income of the entire country went up 
29 percent, in the Tennessee Valley 39 per- 
cent. Wages for the whole country increased 
46 percent, in the Tennessee Valley 56 per- 
cent. Yet we of the Pacific Northwest now 
hear the propaganda that an agency like the 
TVA would be a bad thing for the Columbia 
River Valley.” I cannot follow the argu- 
ment. There is no meaning for the Pacific 
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Northwest in the fact that retail sales, in- 
come and wages in the Tennessee Valley were 
higher than “in the whole country.” The 
figures for the Pacific Northwest are the ones 
that concern us. What were they?  What- 
ever they were the figures for the Tennessee 
Valley are easily explained. They were the 
result of the spending by the TVA of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. And the wide- 
spread approval of TVA, said to exist in that 
region is based, without doubt in large part, 
on the synthetic prosperity resulting from 
that spending. 


Journal does not offer full approval 


Captain Neuberger asks if we in the North- 
west shall discard “the outstanding example 
of the TVA” or “coordinate the development 
of the * * * resources of the Columbia 
Valley in a single, integrated agency?” and 
he then says that “The Wall Street Journal, 
organ of business, can set us right on the 
subject.” This assertion he follows with a 
quotation from the Journal and he would 
have the reader conclude, from the quota- 
tion, that that paper approves the TVA. 
“The proposal for TVA’s in every important 
watershed in the country has a logical foun- 
dation,” he quotes, and continues from the 
Journal, “If TVA has been a good thing for 
the Tennessee River region, it should be a 
good thing for every other river region.” 

By failing to follow that statement with 
the phrase “in which conditions are the 
same,” the Journal departs from its usual 
logical accuracy. In using it as evidence of 
the Journal’s acceptance of the TVA, Captain 
Neuberger fails to note that the paper uses 
the word “if.” “If TVA has been a good 
thing,” says the Journal and then follows 
with a sentence that the captain does not 
quote, “How good TVA has been for the 
region it occupies might be debated. * * *” 
In other words, the Wall Street Journal by 
no means has concluded that “TVA has been 
a good thing.” 

And since that organ of business has been 
mentioned, let me offer its opinion on the 
TVA electric rates as providing “a true yard- 
stick” for measuring reasonable service rates. 
“The TVA yardstick,” says the Journal, “isn’t 
made even of a good synthetic rubber, but of 
@ special nonhardening plastic.” 

Throughout Captain Neuberger’s argument 
he speaks disparagingly, if not with scorn, of 
chambers of commerce and private power 
utilities. The fact that such organizations 
and business interests oppose a Columbia 
Valley authority is sufficient in his mind to 
damn them and to prove the authority idea 
to be sound. 

There are honest men who believe in pri- 
vate power, in private enterprise, who sup- 
port and work through chambers of com- 
merce for pay rolls and for general communi- 
ty development and prosperity. There are 
men of integrity who see in the valley au- 
thority proposals an unwise, an unnecessary, 
even an unconstitutional extension of Fed- 
eral control. They see in them an abroga- 
tion of the powers of Congress and a piece- 
meal destruction of representative govern- 
ment. 

I invite Captain Neuberger to believe that 
not all who hold to ideas contrary to his are 
unworthy citizens and businessmen. 

I invite him, so that this valley-authority 
question may receive the national attention 
that it deserves, to seek an authority in every 
valley region in the country, preferably under 
one general legislative act. Thus there will 
be developed a Nation-wide debate. 

If the idea has been proved good it should 
be made effective at one time all over the 
United States. 





CVA—REBUTTAL 
FOR 
(By Richard L. Neuberger, Portland author) 


The argument over the proposed Columbia 
Valley Authority resolves itself down to @ 
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fundamental question: Do we want our 
region developed on a unified basis for the 
benefit of all the people or should we trust 
to a piecemeal, uncoordinated administration 
of the resources of the Columbia River 
watershed? 

Whether he realizes it or not, Robert W. 
Sawyer’s protests against a Columbia Valley 
Authority follow almost word for word the 
criticisms directed against Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee Dams by eastern financial in- 
terests and their sympathizers in Congress. 

Mr. Sawyer believes that the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority has been a failure. Thus he 
is opposed to extension of the TVA idea to 
our own region. He claims the TVA does not 
pay taxes. He claims TVA is subsidized by 
the taxpayers. He claims TVA is guilty of 
false bookkeeping. 

These are identically the same charges that 
have been voiced year after year on the floor 
of Congress in an effort to block further ap- 
propriations for Grand Coulee Dam and the 
Bonneville Power Administration 

Mr. Sawyer quotes approvingly the attacks 
made against the TVA by Representative 
ANDREW J. May of Kentucky. Does Mr. 
Sawyer know that this same Representative 
May is also opposed to the Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee Dams? Does Mr. Sawyer ap- 
prove of his stand in this respect, too? 

Mr. Sawyer’s criticism of the TVA follows 
nearly to the letter, word for word and com- 
ma for comma, the denunciations made of 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee by many Con- 
gressmen from the Eastern States. One can 
reasonably wonder whether the opponents of 
a Columbia Valley authority actually believe 
in developing our region at all. 


Neuberger declares power should be cheap 


Mr. Sawyer makes a point of the fact that 
the TVA residential rates are not as low as 
those charged by some private utilities in 
the Pacific Northwest. This is a wholly mis- 
leading claim. Power rates in the Northwest 
should be cheaper, for electricity can be gen- 
erated at lower cost in this area of deep 
rivers and high mountains than in any other 
place in America. I doubt if Mr. Sawyer 
would care to offer a more logical compari- 
son—a comparison between the private utili- 
ties and the publicly owned plants right here 
in the Northwest. 

Such a comparison would reveal, of course, 
that the private power companies charge far 
more for electricity than such public sys- 
tems as Tacoma, Eugene, Forest Grove, and 
similar communities. 

Mr. Sawyer makes much of the fact that 
the TVA includes only 81,000 square miles, 
whereas the Columbia Valley Authority would 
take in 279,000 square miles. Because of this 
difference, he concludes, a TVA type of or- 
ganization would not work in the Northwest. 
Does Mr. Sawyer realize that such an argu- 
ment could have been used for example, to 
keep the State of Oregon out of the Union? 

The State of Connecticut has only 5,009 
square miles. Would a State form of gov- 
ernment work in Oregon, with 96,981 square 
miles? Of course, the answer is “Yes.” Mr 
Sawyer contends that a regional authority 
would not succeed in the Columbia Valley 
®ecause it is so much larger than the Ten- 
nessee Valley. Why not? With equal logic, 
one might claim that a State type of govern- 
ment, suitable to tiny Connecticut, would 
not prove effective in so vast an 
Oregon. 

Mr. Sawyer is disturbed because the three 
directors of the CVA would need only the 
qualifications of American citizenship and 
a belief in the act. He neglects to point out 
that under cur democratic form of govern- 
ment, these are the only qualifications nec- 
essary for membership in the United States 
Senate or on the United States Supreme 
Court. Any citizen can be a Supreme Court 
Justice. Why should not any citizen be en- 
titled to a directorship of the CVA? That 
is what democracy means, 
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Appointments sustained by writer as 
American custom 


Mr. Sawyer is also disturbed because the 
Directors of the CVA would be appointed 
by the President of the United States for 
9-year terms, subject to Senate approval. 
One wonders what can possibly be wrong 
with that. It is a method in the best Ameri- 
can tradition. Cabinet members, Federal 
judges, the Chief of Staff of the United States 
Army—all receive their posts in this same 
fashion. If Mr. Sawyer is opposed to this 
system of selecting the CVA Directors, he is 
certainly against a time-honored American 
practice. 

Mr. Sawyer claims that a Columbia Valley 
Authority would take away all present pro- 
tection of the water rights of irrigationists. 
This, too, is a false contention. The CVA 
bill sponsored by Senator MiTcHELL and Rep- 
resentative Jackson conforms almost exactly 
to the original United States Reclamation 
Act of 1902. It safeguards amply both ex- 
isting water rights and State laws for the 
appropriation of water. 

Throughout Mr. Sawyer’s argument against 
CVA runs the word “socialistic.” How famil- 
iar this ancient charge sounds. When the 
late President Roosevelt first proposed social 
security laws we heard that old-age pensions 
were “socialistic.” When Grand Coulee Dam 
was started the late Representative Culkin, 
of New York, said it was “socialistic.” His- 
tory books tell us that the first public schools 
in America were greeted with the charge of 
“socialistic.” Woodrow Wilson's crusade for 
& graduated income tax was denounced as 
“socialistic.” 

Mr. Sawyer also uses the word “totali- 
tarian” with respect to CVA. One is pressed 
hard, indeed, for logic when he begins to rely 
on such wild and reckless charges. Does Mr. 
Sawyer think CVA would be “totalitarian” 
because it might encourage public ownership 
of electric power? For years the people of 
Portland have owned their municipal water 
system. Does Mr. Sawyer think that is “to- 
talitarian”? What is the fine distinction be- 
tween water which enters your house via a 
wire and that which enters via a pipe? 

With respect to decentralization of govern- 
ment, Mr. Sawyer both runs with the hare 
and holds with the hounds. He praises the 
splendid decentralized administration of the 
United States Forest Service. Then in the 
next breath he fulsomely lauds the highly 
centralized administrative methods of Sec- 
retary Ickes, who has been carrying on bu- 
reaucratic warfare against the Forest Service 
for nearly 15 years. The Forest Service and 
Secretary Ickes have diametrically opposite 
policies so far as decentralization is con- 
cerned, yet Mr. Sawyer blithely indorses both 
of them. This is a trick-riding feat worthy 
of Ben Hur or the late Buffalo Bill. 


CVA listed as importani to region’s growth 


Mr. Sawyer claims to be in favor of de- 
centralization. He lists Oregon citizens who 
should control their own destinies. Then 
in the next paragraph he demands that the 
resources of the Columbia River be in the 
hands of the Chief of Engineers and the 
Director of the Sureau of Reclamation, twp 
officials who are 3,000 miles away in Wash- 
ington, D.C. How can this square with any 
faith in decentralization and local control? 

If Mr. Sawyer wants local rule, let him 
come out in favor of a Columbia Valley 
Authority. CVA headquarters would not be 
a continent removed from our region. They 
would be right in the Northwest—in Port- 
land or Spokane or some other Northwest 
city. That is why all seven governors in the 
TVA region insist that TVA has not in- 
fringed on State’s rights; the headquarters 
of TVA are in the river valley itself. CVA 
would operate in similar fashion. 

Mr. Sawyer attacks the statement made by 
William L. Chenery, the publisher of Col- 
lier’s, that TVA pays State and local taxes. 
Mr. Sawyer wants the TVA to pay more taxes. 
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How does Mr. Sawyer feel regarding other 
Government agencies in this respect? Does 
he want the Army engineers to pay Fed- 
eral taxes on Bonneville Dam, the Bureau of 
Reclamation to pay Federal taxes on Grand 
Coulee Dam? Does he want the War De- 
partment to pay taxes on Fort Lewis, the 
Navy to pay taxes on Puget Sound Navy Yard? 

Why does Mr. Sawyer single out TVA— 
and through TVA, the proposed Columbia 
Valley Authority—for the payment of Fed- 
eral taxes? 

Mr. Sawyer’s case against CVA depends 
strongly on such charges as “socialistic” and 
“totalitarian.” Listen to the words of a 
Wyoming bank president who went to the 
Tennessee Valley to investigate for himself 
the truth of such careless claims. “I do not 
regard the TVA as a trend toward socialism,” 
the banker reported; “rather it appeals to me 
as a change in the administrative set-up of 
a large number of Government bureaus who 
needed to have their activities tied in to- 
gether by a decentralized management more 
familiar with the problems of the region than 
Washington bureaucrats.” 

Mr. Sawyer favors the Washington bureau- 
crats in the War and Interior Departments. 
I favor a regional authority, the Columbia 
Valley Authority, with headquarters right on 
the banks of the Columbia River. And when 
we hear that a CVA would be “socialistic” 
and that TVA is subsidized by the taxpayers, 
I hope we remember that exactly these same 
claims have been voiced again and again in 
an effort to block cur own Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee projects. 

A Columbia Valley Authority means prog- 
ress for the Pacific Northwest and prosperity 
and jobs for all the people. 





Steelworkers Need a $2 a Day Increase 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS — 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1946 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include facts 
on the present steel strike as presented 
by Philip Murray, president of the United 
Steel Workers of America, Steelworkers 
Need a $2 a Day Increase: 


A True History 


Once upon a time there was an industrial 
giant. So powerful was it that it could hold 
lesser giants in the palm of its hand. 

No tall building could be built; bridge 
could not span river; boat could not be made 
to sail the ocean; railroad track and telegraph 
wire could not bind the earth, unless the 
giant willed it. 

The giant prospered. But while the giant 
prospered the source of its wealth did not. 
The truth is that this giant drew its great 
strength from a million men and women. 
They formed its girders and spun its cable 
and cast its metal, but they prospered not. 
Their tables were bare; their clothing old 
and worn. 

Six of the fattest, most prosperous years 
the giant had ever known went by. Still the 
giant hoarded its wealth. And all the smaller 
giants followed the example of the big giant. 

Wealth piled up in the counting-houses, 
only a trickle went to the people. Food 
stayed on store shelves, clothes and goods 
did not move out of the factories. The wheels 
of industry slowed while the giant and the 
lesser giants took a vacation. 

The great depression came. Men stood on 
street corners selling apples. 


Moral: Undistributed excess profits cap 
glut our economy. When wealth piles up ang 
purchasing power declines, the result is de. 
pression. : 


STEELWORKERS NEED A $2 a Day INcuzase 

The steelworkers have been seeking a Wage 
increase ever since December 1943. 

December 1943: The United Steelworkers of 
America asked the steel companies for a gen. 
eral wage increase. 

January 1944: Negotiations broke down. 

February 1944: The War Labor Board ap. 
pointed a panel to find the facts. 

August 1944: The panel issued its report ty 
the National War Labor Boar. 

November 1944: The Board decided to seng 
& report on the wage matter to the President. 

February 1945: The Board issued a lengthy 
factual report to the President. 

August 1945: The President changed the 
National Wage Stabilization policy and re. 
turned wage controls almost completely to 
collective bargaining. 

September 1945: The War Labor Board de. 
clared that the wage clauses it had provided 
now permitted a reopening of the wage issue, 
The union asked the steel companies for a 
$2-a-day wage increase. 

October 1945: Negotiations with the com. 
panies broke down after the union spent 
2 days presenting its case and the United 
States Steel Corp. merely handed the union 
a letter which said “No.” 

November 1945: Two invitations by the 
Secretary of Labor to the United States Stee 
Corp. and the union to confer further with 
aid of a United States conciliator were ac- 
cepted by the union and rejected by the 
corporation. 

November 28, 1945: Steelworkers voted 6-1 
to strike to back up the wage demand. 

December 1945: Unable to get the steel in- 
dustry to engage in collective bargaining, the 
union’s policy committee voted to call s 
strike for January 14 at 12:01 a. m. 

January 14, 1946: Strike scheduled, more 
than 2 years after the initial attempt by the 
union to obtain a wage increase. Volumes 
of material have been submitted by both 
parties, volumes of Government reports have 
been prepared on the issue, no general wage 
increase has been granted to steelworkers 
since the increase effective February 1942. 


THE STORY 


The United Steelworkers of America de- 
mand for a $2-a-day wage increase is jus- 
tified because— 

(a) Steelworkers need the increase to en- 
able them to have a standard of living con- 
sistent with the minimum requirements ol! 
health and decency. 

(b) The steel industry can pay the in- 
crease and still make greater profits after 
taxes than in the extremely prosperous wa! 
years. 

(c) Unless the need of the steelworkers !s 
met and the income of the industry dis- 
tributed more equitably, America: wil! be 
plunged into the worst economic collapse of 
our history. 


I. Steelworkers need the increase 


The end of the war deflated steelworkers 
earnings. Deprived of a single general in- 
crease in basic wage rates for 4 years, the 
steelworkers keenly feel the removal of spe- 
cial wartime factors which had artificially 
inflated the pay envelope. 

As a result, the averare wage of steel- 
workers in 1946, assuming the absence of # 
wage increase, will command less purchas- 
ing power than did the average weekly wag 
of tha steelworker in January 1941. In fact, 
the real wage (measured in terms o! ef- 
fective purchasing power) will be $4.15 4 
week less than in 1941, a drop of 124 per 
cent. Increased living costs, increased taxes 
and the discriminatory wartime wage stabil- 
ization are responsible for this decline. 
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(The average weekly pay, based on a re- 
turn to the scheduled 40-hour week from 
the wartime 48-hour week, will be $42.70, 
as compared with $56.32 in April 1945, and 
323.60 in January *941.) 

The present 1946 prospect will result in an 
inadequate standard of living. This con- 
clusion results from examination of wage 
levels as against stancard budget require- 
The Heller Committee for Research in 
Social Economics of the University of Cali- 
fornia develops the most authoritative budget 
for the average family. That budget shows 
that $58 a week is required for a minimum 
standard of health and decency. 

The present wage rate of steelworkers will 

produce average earnings for 1946 which fall 
315.76 « week below the $58 requirement. 
4 majority of the workers in the industry re- 
hourly and weekly wages below the in- 
austry average; therefore, the majority will 
be more than $15.76 below the minimum re- 
quirements. 
‘an increase of $2 a day would still leave 
the average wage of steelworkers $6 a week 
below the minimum requirement and would 
leave common labor in the northern steel 
plants $16.80 below the $58 level. 

Thus, it can be seen that steelworkers 
urgently need the $2 a day increase to provide 
for their families. 


Il. The steel industry can pay 


Despite abnormal wartime taxes and costs, 
the high-level wartime operations have dem- 
onstrated that the industry can pay the $2 
a day wage increase and still prosper. In 
fact, the assured high level of 1946 operations 
would result in higher profits than those 
realized during the war years even after the 
wage increase. 

Here is what happened during the war 
years: 

The steel industry netted $2,000,000,000 in 
acknowledged and hidden profits, after pay- 
ment of all taxes. Reported profits totaled 
$1,225,000,000, or $245,000,000 a year—113 per- 
cent more than the $115,000,000 annual aver- 
age for 1935-39. 

cknowledged profits, before taxes, were 
276 percent above the 1935-39 level—$700,- 
00,000 a year on the average as compared 
with $187,000,000. 

Steel profits in 1945, including carry-back 
gifts from the Government and postwar 
exceSs-profits-tax refunds, will have kept 
pace with or exceeded wartime earnings. 

The tota] assets of the industry increased 
more than $1,000,000,000, or 22 percent, be- 
tween 1939 and 1945, from $4,860,000,000 to 
$5,910,000,000. 

Amortization beyond the legal peacetime 
rate of 5 percent per year totaled about 
$636,000,000 for the steel industry, thereby 
concealing an even greater profit-making ca- 
pacity during a normal amortization period, 
such as 1946, and thereby resulting in a 
Stronger earning position because of new 
Wholly paid for facilities. 

Dividend payments totaled $765,000,000, 
which exceeds the 1985-39 total of $419,000,- 
000 by 82 percent. 

The industry’s funded debt decreased 28 
Percent, from $903,000,000 at the end of 1939 
to %652,000,000 at the end of 1944. 

Here is what 1946 looks like: 

The industry will operate to the full ex- 
tent of its profitable capacity. Orders will 
exceed production. A wide variety of sources 
all agree that during 1946 there will be about 
85,000,000 ingot tons of steel production. 
This will be accomplished without the most 
obsolete high cost 10 percent of capacity 
(8,000,000 tons) and with those new facilities 
which are low-cost in operation (11,500,000 
tons). Thus, the obsolete is replaced by the 
most efficient, new facilities. And much of 
the latter have been paid off in full by 
‘ccelerated amortization permitted by con- 
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ressional wartime tax legislation. 





The product mix will be as profitable as in 
1944 with ship and carbon plates de-emphea- 
sized in favor of the highly profitable flat- 
rolled and strip-mill products. 

The reduction of abnormal wartime labor 
costs, reductions in Federal income-tax rates, 
and increased productivity will enable the 
industry to pay a wage increase of 43 cents 
an hour: 

(a) An average of 10 cents an hour is saved 
through the return to the 40-hour workweek 
with the subsequent elimination of overtime 
payments. 

(b) An average of 5 cents an hour will be 
saved through downgrading (more frugal 
administration of wage policies, an end to 
higher than scheduled rates, slowing down 
of promotions, etc.). 

(c) An average of 17 cents an hour will be 
saved through the elimination of the excess- 
profits tax and the reduction in the normal 
corporate income-tax rate. 

(dad) Increased worker productivity and the 
replacement of the obsolete with modern 
low-cost facilities will permit an additional 
11 cents an hour. 

These savings, incident to change from 
war to peace, add up to an average of 43 
cents an hour per worker. 

In addition, if one considers 1944 as the 
last full year of war production and if 1946 
projections are based on comparison with 
1944, it is important to note that price in- 
creases On some products granted to the 
industry by OPA during 1945 add profits of 
$100,000,000 a year, thereby further improv- 
ing the industry’s outlook. 

Should the industry, or a company in the 
industry, only break even in 1945 or 1946, 
carry-back tax refunds are available, and 
additional tax refunds are available should 
an operating loss be incurred during 1945 or 
succeeding years. 

In the light of these circumstances, it is 
clear that the profit outlock for 1946 looms 
brightly for the steel industry. Computing 
all known factors against the commonly 
accepted production anticipation for 1946 
leads to the conclusion that the industry 
can pay the $2-a-day wage increase and still 
make profits after taxes of $482,880,000 in 
1946. This is $154,065,000 more than the 
profits for 1944, 


III. The increase is essential to national 

welfare 

The profit outlook for the steel industry 
is so favorable that failure to grant the 
union’s wage demand will seriously endanger 
our whole economy. 

The steel industry sets the pace for wage 
movement in American industry. If steel 
wages are frozen or if increases are insuffi- 
cient, wages generally will fail to rise sub- 
stantially. 

However, profits will rise substantially. It 
is estimated that corporation profits after 
taxes for 1946 will be $10 200,000,000 to $11,- 
000,000,000 which exceeds the all-time high 
of $9,900,000,000 in 1944. 

Meanwhile, just as the weekly take-home 
pay of the steelworker has been drastically 
cut, so also has the pay check of millions of 
other workers throughout the Nation. Fur- 
thermore, the number of workers employed 
has been reduced since VJ-day. Others have 
been downgraded. Shifts from higher-wage 
to lower-wage industries have been extensive. 

Consequently, the 1946 national pay en- 
velope will be $20,000,000,000 less than the 
pre-VJ-day level. In addition, the Govern- 
ment pay roll is undergoing severe reductions 
due to curtailment of war agencies and de- 
mobilization of the armed forces. Thus 
1946 pay rolls—public and private—will be 
approximately $35,000,000,000 less than the 
pre-VJ-day rate. 

This shrinkage of the national pay en- 
velope amid rising net profits is ominous. 
Industry cannot provide full employment un- 
less this cut is restored. This need is under- 
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lined by the fact that the steel industry 
alone is now able to produce the same 
amount of steel as in the prewar years with 
50,000 fewer workers. To make up for the 
purchasing power thus lost, a wage increase 
is essential to provide the remaining steel- 
workers with sufficient income to create em- 
ployment for those displaced. 

A sustained high level of production re- 
quires a purchasing power sufficient to buy 
the goods being produced. To provide such 
purchasing power, the proceeds of industry’s 
production must be properly distributed. 
Labor’s share must be fair and adequate 

During the war years, production increased, 
national income increased, but labor’s share 
lagged considerably behina 

The increase in money wages during the 
1941-45 period was only 16 percent. While 
some studies show a larger increase in aver- 
age earnings for manufacturing industry, the 
component of what makes up industry and 
the distribution of workers as between one 
industry and another is extremely variable. 
Very sharp shifts took place during the war 
in the light of the emphasis on war industry 
and further sharp shifts take place now, in 
a@ reverse direction, since the war's end 

Therefore, the change in basic wage rates, 
increased primarily by general wage increases 
and specific adjustments of job rates, is the 
only sound measurement of increases in 
wages which can be projected ahead into 
1946. 

During this same period when basic wage 
rates rose 16 percent, the cost of living rose 
45 percent. Even the conservative Govern- 
ment estimates show a rise in prices (a con- 
sideration considerably narrower than a 
measurement of total living costs) of 33 per- 
cent. 

Therefore, not only have living costs risen 
more sharply than wage rates, but the in- 
crease in prices results in increased corpo- 
rate income per unit produced, a fact im- 
portant to determination of labor’s share of 
income. 

During the war years, productivity in 
manufacturing industry rose 23 percent. 
Thus, four workers can now produce what 
five workers had formerly produced. This 
fact, carefully adjusted so as to include only 
those increases in productivity which will 
continue from war production into peace- 
time production, further increases the in- 
come to be distributed in relation to the 
number employed. 

To permit the worker to merely continue 
his 1941 share, it is necessary to increase 
basic wage rates 54 percent, or more than 
twice as much as the steelworkers request. 
(The increased price level times the increased 
productivity level divided by the increased 
wage rates results in the 54 percent figure.) 

To the degree to which the required in- 
crease is withheld does labor’s share of in- 
dustrial production lag behind the 1941 lev- 
els. That lag spells danger to America. 

Place these facts together: 

(a) The national pay envelope declines. 

(b) The ability of labor as a whole and 
of the average worker to purchase goods is 
curtailed. 

(c) Labor’s share is drastically reduced. 

The result is a picture of dangerous pro- 
portions. Ii people do not have enough to 
provide necessary purchasing power, the 
economy of the Nation is headed toward dis- 
astrous internal break-down. 

Look back at 1924-29, the boom years that 
led to the world depression in our history. 

Steel profits for the 5 years following 1924 
exceeded the 1924 level of $181,000,000 by a 
total of $492,000,000. Production rose 46 per- 
cent. Average earnings per employee, in- 
cluding incentive payments, rose 3 cents an 
hour, common labor’s rates remained fixed 
at 44 cents an hour, and not one penny was 
added to basic wage rates. 

The experience of the steel industry was 
typical. For 1924-29, manufacturing indus- 
try increased production 27 percent, labor 
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productivity rose 24 percent, net profits rose 
72 percent, and average hourly earnings rose 
only 5 percent. There was no wage increase 
of national significance. 

Income rose, production of goods increased, 
but labor did not receive its share. Conse- 
quently, the crash of '29 and the depression 
of the thirties. 

The $2-a-day wage demand is a major 
weapon in the fight against drift toward 
another, more disastrous depression. 

The high level of steel production for 1946 
and the tremendous scheduled increase in 
income and profits of the steel companies 
must lead to the prompt grant of the union’s 
demand if we are to avoid a lag of purchasing 
power behind production. 

Steel sets the pace for wage movement in 
American industry. The grant of the union’s 
demand will be a decisive step toward in- 
creasing purchasing power. Increased pur- 
chasing power will make more work available 
as a response to an active consumer’s mar- 
ket and prevent the piling up of goods on 
store shelves. 

The alternative is described in a speech by 
Mr. David F. Austin, vice president in charge 
of sales, the United States Steel Corp. Ina 
speech to a group of salesmen (Steel, Nov. 
26, 1945, page 71) he said: 

“Full employment may actually be more 
important to you and to me than the success 
or failure of our own companies * * * If 
this time we fail to find a means of staving 
off wide unemployment, I’m afraid that the 
world will turn to some other method. And 
that will not be good for you, nor for me, 
nor for the people who will be persuaded 
to take the other road.” 





Whose Fault? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. GEORGE W. ANDREWS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 24, 1946 


Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Dothan (Ala.) 
Eagle of January 21, 1946, edited by Mr. 
Horace Hall, of Dothan, Ala.: 


WHOSE FAULT? 


There couldn’t be a more inopportune 
time than now for the United States Senate 
to get tangled up in a filibuster. But south- 
ern Senators have a king-sized talking mara- 
thon under way to block passage of a bill that 
would establish a permanent Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Commission with full status 
as an arm of the Federal Government. 

All business in the Senate will stop while 
the Senators talk, talk, and talk. Vital legis- 
lation must wait. If Congress has the power 
and the brains to get the country out of its 
present turmoil, then that must be shunted 
aside while the filibuster goes on. And in the 
meantime more decisions, of national and 
international import, remain in the balance. 

And whose fault is it? Is it the fault of 
those southern Senators who vow a fight to 
the death against the FEPC? Or is it the 
fault of those advocates of this unworkable 
proposal inspired by spite, intolerance, and 
viciousness, whose interest in the national 
welfare is so infinitesimal that they chose 
this time of uncertainty to put their pet 
bill through Congress? 

Obviously it is the latter. They knew full 
well that when they brought this legislative 
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monstrosity into Congress that it would stop 
all other business. But they hoped that the 
state of the Nation would be so acute that 
opponents of the FEPC would retire and let 
the bill become law rather than jeopardize 
passage of the many vital and essential 
proposals now pending. 

Knowing of the bitter opposition to them, 
knowing the determination of the southern 
bloc to fight this measure, they projected 
their own pet fight into the turbulent na- 
tional scene. They knew full well the conse- 
quences of their action. And now that they 
have stopped the wheels turning in Congress, 
the blame is theirs. They cannot lay the 
blame at the door of those men who are 
resisting the FEPC. 

A filibuster was forced on foes of the FEPC. 
Had the issue not been brought up now 
they would not have invited one. 

But backers of the FEPC wanted the 
filibuster, in the hopes that the wrath of the 
voters would break it for once and all and 
open the way for them to get this proposal 
into law. They asked for it and they are 
getting it. If they are willing for all else 
to wait, so are those who are opposed to the 
FEPC. 

And President Truman, who professes to 
be so vexed with Congress for not enacting 
his program into law, is not without personal 
blame for the present mess. He has been 
encouraging a permanent FEPC, and listing 
it as one of the “musts” during this vital 
period of national recovery. He, as much as 
anyone else, is responsible for constructive 
business in the Senate being at a standstill 


during such a critical period in the country’s 
history. 





History of the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1946 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, in 1915 
a group of young men from St. Louis, 
Mo., were concerned over the apathy of 
citizens in conducting an improvement 
project around the civic center. Under 
the leadership of Henry Giessenbier 
these young men organized the Young 
Men’s Progressive Civic Association and 
through personal effort, secured the pas- 
sage of a needed bond issue that resulted 
in the desired community improvement. 
From this start a great number of civic 
projects were carried on in St. Louis. 
These received considerable publicity 
around the Nation and in 1920, by mutual 
consent, a group of 22 young men’s or- 
ganizations gathered together in St. 
Louis to organize the first junior cham- 
ber of commerce. It was so named in 
honor of the president of the St. Louis 


Chamber of Commerce who provided the - 


encouragement and financial assistance 
that made the new organization possible. 
Each year, beginning in 1920, a con- 
vention was held in sume leading com- 
munity of the Nation. A national presi- 
dent was elected and a program of ex- 
pansion set forth. The leadership of 
the junior chamber for this 25-year 
period came from the following cities: 





Henry Giessenbier, of St. Louis, My; 
George O. Wilson, of Dallas, Tex.; Roy 
Wilber, of Boston, Mass.; Harry B. Mor. 
timer, of Chicago, lll.; Louis J. Ariang, 
of Los Angeles, Calif.; E. Fred Johnson, 
of Tulsa, Okla.; Robert EB. Condon, of 
New York, N. Y.; H. Grady Vien, of East 
St. Louis, Ill.; Ernest Baetz, of San An. 
tonio, Tex.; Herbert F. McCulla, of Lin. 
coln, Nebr.; Durward Howes, of Los 
Angeles, Calif.; George H. Olmsted, of 
Des Moines, Iowa.; Courtland Otis, of 
New York, N, Y.; Leslie B. Farrington, of 
St. Paul, Minn.; E. Richard West, of Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Allen Whitfield, of Des 
Moines, Iowa; Walter E. Holman, of 
Portland, Oreg.; Roswell P. Rosengren, 
of Buffalo, N. Y.; Philip C. Ebeling, of 
Dayton, Ohio; Perry P. #ipkin, of Mem. 
phis, Tenn.; Mark S. Matthews, of New 
York, N. Y.; Walter W. Finke, of Minne. 
apolis, Minn.; William M. Shepherd, of 
Pine Bluff, Ark.; H. Bruce Palmer, of 
Fiint, Mich.; Mearns T. Gates, of Pom- 
eroy, Wash.; Henry Kearns, of Pasa. 
dena, Calif. 

The growth of the junior chamber, 
while it has been rapid, has been retard- 
ed by two depressions and by the war, 
The organization is unique in that it is 
composed exclusively of young men. The 
age limit, 21 through 35, is rigidly ad- 
hered to and the basic principles of the 
organization in all the hundreds of com- 
munities where it is functioning are 
identical. The membership is open to 
young men regardless of their cccupa- 
tion, their station in life, their religious 
beliefs or their racial connections. Prarc- 
tical experience has demonstrated that 
those young men who have leadership 
qualities and who have a desire to pro- 
gress, would automatically become local, 
State, and national officers. A constant 
refining process is carried on which auto- 
matically eliminates men who have no 
desire to serve their community. 

The combined experiences of the sev- 
eral hundred junior chambers over the 
past 25 years provides an unlimited chal- 
lenge to the future progress of young 
men. .At the close of the first quarter 
century of service, the greatest desire o! 
junior chamber leadership throughcui 
the Nation is that of expanded activities 
and the increased opportunity to pro- 
gress. 

In commemoration of the tweniy-filth 
anniversary, the following letter was re- 
ceived from the President of the United 
States: 





Tue White Hovse, 
Washington, January 10, 1946. 
Mr. Henry Kearns, 
President, United States Junior Ciam- 
ber of Commerce, Chicago, I1l 

Dear Mr. Kearns: I want to congratulate 
you and the members of your organization 
on the accomplishments of the United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce during its first 
25 years. The junior chambers of commerce 
all over the country have served their com- 
munities well by virtue of their fresh ideas 
and their willingness to do something abou! 
putting their ideas into practice. 

The years immediately ahead present * 
greater challenge than ever before to «i! the 
businessmen of America, and I expect the 
young men belonging to the junior chembe!s 
of commerce to provide progressive !eade!- 
ship in the thinking and doing of the Dus 
ness world. 
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I know that they will do everything possi- 
ble to spur this country on to a full realiza- 
tion of its magnificent potentialities. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Harry 8S. TRUMAN. 


The address by Henry Kearns, presi- 
dent of the United States Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, in observance of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary, delivered at 
Kaufman Memoria] Hall, Minneapolis, 
Minn., follows: 

YOUNG MEN AT WORK 


The acme of good citizenship is found in 
the individual's’ participation in the affairs 
of a public nature. The United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce is observing its 
twenty-fifth anniversary of service to the 
Nation. This organization is composed of 
young men, ages 21 to 35, and has as its prin- 
cipal foundation for growth three objectives: 
First, the training of leaders; second, indi- 
vidual community service; and, third, stimu- 
lation of active citizenship. In those three 
objectives we find the true exemplification of 
real Americanism. We would like to tell you 
how they affect the welfare of the Nation and 
ire important to the future. 

Every business, every community, and 
every State is constantly thirsting for lead- 
ers—people who are able and willing to as- 
sume a responsible position, who have the 
ability to make a decision, who have the abil- 
ity to develop trust and confidence, and who 
have the ability to “get things done.” Thou- 
sands of young men throughout the Nation 
in the past 25 years have found in the junior 
chamber of commerce the training ground 
wherein they can secure this leadership abil- 
ity. Through personal participation in 
projects of a community nature, the young 
man has the opportunity of analyzing rep- 
resentative business transactions, of man- 
aging men, and of exercising every type of 
human cooperation. The community project 
requires the same planning, ingenuity, and 
ability needed in producing a successful 
business venture. This opportunity is given 
the young man through participation in 
junior chamber affairs. He gets the leader- 
ship habit; he learns to get along with his 
fellow men, and, above all, he gets things 
done. 

In the field of community service every 
locality in the Nation has hundreds of jobs 
to be done—jobs that make that community 
a better place in which to live—jobs that add 
value to the community life—jobs that offer 
progress in learning, and in most cases these 
jobs must be done by volunteer workers. 
The junior chambers of commerce in thou- 
sands of communities throughout the land, 
are daily producing such projects that “get 
the iob done.” 

In the field of juvenile delinquency, several 
hundred junior chambers attacked this prob- 
lem with enthusiasm, energy, and intelli- 
gence. The organization of teen-age clubs, 
big brother activities for first offenders, the 
development of recreational and sports ac- 
tivities, production of money-making pro- 
grams fo. young people, are among the ac- 
tivities carried.on by junior chambers of 
commerce in the interest of the youth of our 
Nation. No less of an authority than J. 
Edgar Hoover acknowledges the true value 
of junior chamber activity in reducing juve- 
nile delinquency and potential crime. 

Public safety, fire prevention, public 
health, sports, and recreation, all find an 
active place in junior chamber affairs—each 
sharing a great number of specific projects 
participated in by hundreds of young men 
who voluntaily give of their time and of 
their energy to make their community a bet- 
ver place in which to live; this is true com- 
munity spirit. 

\ctive citizenship may be a trite term but 
we believe that it has a place in the life of 
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every citizen. In it we refer to the young 
man who not only goes to the polls and 
votes but one who will take 1 to 2 hours 
each week to study and discuss matters of 
national interest; who will inform himself 
upon the broad affairs of government; the 
young man who will become acquainted with 
his representatives in State and National 
Government; the young man who will take 
the time anda energy to interest his neighbors 
in public affairs. Yes, we're talking about 
the young man who will offer himself as a 
candidate for public office; who will make 
full use of the leadership training that he 
has received through participation in junior 
chamber activities. in junior chamber, ac- 
tive citizenship mean. an informed public; 
a public that will read, speak, and act upon 
affairs of a national interest; a public that 
knows that an individual has a job to do, if 
We are to maintrin our American way of life. 

From the humble peginning in St. Louis 
25 years ago, the junior chamber of commerce 
has become an organization of widespread 
interest in every State and in every major 
community. It is composed of a true cross- 
section of American life. It is composed of 
young men, some who have reached the top 
rung in the economic scheme of things, and 
others who truly believe that they have the 
right todo so. They are willing to put forth 
the energy and the ability to lead. Among 
the ranks of junior chamber men are found 
labor leaders and major industrialists; are 
found cooks, doctors, lawyers, and store- 
keepers—young men of a common interest— 
young men who are looking forward toward 
the future with optimism and determination. 

The junior chamber of commerce is about 
to embark upon its second quarter century 
of service. It is fitting that at this moment 
we observe an old junior chamber saying, 
“Take your hats off to the past and your coats 
off to the future.” 





A Marine Speaks Out on China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH DE LACY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 24, 1946 


Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the privilege grarted me, I wish to call 
the attentior of the House to a letter 
from. Pfc Frank Bromley, one of the 
marine heroes stationed in China, which 
was published in the newspaper, Green- 
wich Time, Greenwich, Conn., December 
26, 1945. 

In his letter Private First Class Brom- 
ley sharply raises the question of what 
our troops are doing in China. It is 
clear from his letter that they are not 
carrying out our stated policy of dis- 
arming the Japanese. It is clear, too, 
from his eyewitness account that at 
least on one occasion our military prac- 
tices in north China were certainly not 
conducive to good relations between the 
United States and the peoples of China. 
I repeat from the article, to impress on 
Members present, the words of this 
marine: 

We proceeded to blast this small village in 
the Chinwangtao area unmercifully. * * * 
How many innocent people were slaughtered 
in that small village is still unknown to us 
who did the slaughtering. If the Germans or 
Japs had done this who'd scream about the 
brutality of it first? This is merely one “inci- 
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nt cet 


dent” which was oiled up and sugar-coated 
in the newspapers for civilian consumption. 
The whole mission of the American forces in 
China has been oiled up and sugar-coated. 
I fought for my country on Okinawa, was 
ready to die for it, and nearly did often 
encugh. * * * But whose country will 
we be dying for over here if, and it seems 
likely we will, become involved in actual 
warfare in China? 


Mr. Speaker, these are the words of an 
American marine in China. Today there 
is a truce in the civil war in that Nation. 
But unless that truce is productive of 
real democracy and internal unity, and 
unless we are busy today disarming the 
remaining 300,000 Japanese instead of 
using them to guard railroads alongside 
our own forces, and unless we bring home 
our men from this theater, other ma- 
rines, like Pfc Frank Bromley, will won- 
der why they die in an internal war in 
China, fighting on the side of reaction. 

For that reason, I am including with 
these remarks the entire article from 
Greenwich Time, including the text of 
the letter from Private First Class Brom- 
ley. It follows: 


Peck PROMISES COMPLETE REPORT ON TEM- 
PORARY HOUSING SITUATION BEFORE To- 
NIGHT’S TOWN MEETING—GREENWICH Ma- 
RINE BrTrer, ASKS WHY WE ARE KEEPING 
Forces IN CHINA—Prc FRANK BROMLEY 
Voices BITTERNESS OF CONFUSED GI’s— 
Scores POLiTicians, OTHERS WHO IGNORE 
SITUATION IN CHINA 


Pfc Frank Bromley, of 44 Greenwich Ave- 
nue, a member of the Seventh Regiment, 
First Marine Division, now stationed in Linsi, 
China, wants to let his fellow townsmen 
know what some of the American soldiers 
still in China think about the role they are 
playing, or scheduled to play. In a letter 
to the editor of Greenwich Time he paints 
a rather dismal picture of conditions there 
and voices the bitterness that many soldiers 
there must feel. 

Private First Class Bromley’s letter, dated 
December 6, follows in full: 

“Dear Str: However much I would like to 
see this letter published, I don’t expect there 
is enough sense of justice left in the minds 
of the American people for you to endanger 
the circulation of your paper by printing 
what they evidently prefer to close their eyes 
to. But we realize the war is over now and 
we who met the Jap face to face can expect 
to be left holding the bag while the civilian 
celebrates. Still, here are the thoughts of 
just one GI in China. 

“What are we, the United States Marines 
doing in China? Why are we here? What 
useful purpose are we serving? We were 
told our mission was to disarm the Jananese 
but we are not disarming the Japs. We were 
told we would not become involved in 
China’s internal affairs but now we find 
ourselves so involved that who can say when 
we can pull our meddling noses cut of 
China and come home? 

“So we are here to disarm the Japs, are 
we? The Chinese Army, the largest in the 
world in manpower, is not capable of this 
job? So we, one division strong, are sent 
to do it for them. I guess maybe I didn't 
realize what supermen we are. The Chinese 
could have very well accomplished this as 
anyone with an ounce of common sense must 
admit. So, the question remains, Why are 
we in China? 

“I am a bazooka man with the Seventh 
Regiment, First Marine Division and have 
not personally participated in the disarm- 
ing of any Japanese, have not seen the ac- 
tual disarming of any Japanese, and know 
of no member of this regiment who has 
done either. 
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“The American people have bee.. told that 
we would not actively assist the Nationalists 
in their struggle with what has become com- 
monly referred to as the Communist Forces, 
but today, among the arms carried by the 
Chinese National forces can be found in large 
numbers American Garand rifles, mortars, 
f'ame throwers, tommy-guns, and even Amer- 
ican pack howitzers, all of which are being 
turned against Communist forces in unde- 
clared warfare. 

“American ships transport Central troops, 
4merican planes patrol Communist territory, 
United States troops guard coal trains trans- 
porting coal for Government use, bridges 
which are strategic only to the Nationalist 
cause, power plants, property of the Central 
Government. Perhaps all this is not actually 
assisting the Chinese Nationalists in their 
internal struggle against the ‘Commies,’ but 
if it isn’t perhaps you can tell me what would 
be ‘assistance.’ 

“Who can blame the Chinese Communists 
(if one wants to refer to them as such) for 
their resentment against our two-faced pol- 
icy, for our interference in an internal situa- 
tion which has prevailed in China since 1927? 

“And eventually when American lives are 
lost in China, who will do the screaming and 
screeching <bout an ‘unprovoked attack by 
Communist forces against the poor marines 
who were only minding’ somebody else’s 
business? What blind man can’t see that our 
policy in China is leading us straight to active 
participation in an impending civil war? 

“I took part in the bombardment of a 
small Communist-held village in retaliation 
for the ‘alleged’ firing on of an American 
generul by Communist forces—but here is the 
enlisted man’s version of this incident, and, 
remember, we were on the spot. 

“A train bearing an American general 
through Communist territory (where an 
American general had no business, in the first 
place) is halted by a break in the tracks, 
Communist instigated, and a repair crew of 
Chinese coolies are put to work repairing the 
break. 

“A volley of shots were fired over the 
heads of the Chinese workers as a warning. 
No one was hit. It was quite evident that 
such was not the desire of the “Commie” 
shooters. But the American general, in a 

nanner which only a general can assume, 
ordered his escorting guard to return the 
fire, and directed it to be sent at random 
into a cluster of small houses from which 
the initial fire was presumed to have come. 

“In carrying out this crder a heavy stream 
of automatic fire was poured at random into 
the small settlement. This brought one re- 
1urn volley, a few bullets of which struck 
the general’s train. (I personally counted six 
bullet holes in one unoccupied car). Now, 
in a scream of outraged vanity this general 
ozdered out the nearest Marine garrison 
under full combat equipment and prepared 
for a pitched battle. 

“We moved up, a few shots came from the 
small village. Our heavy 81 mm. mortars 
were set up, the smaller 60’s were set up, 
and we proceeded to blast this small village 
in the Chinwangtao area unmercifully. Two 
men, innocent or guilty, were cut down by 
machine-gun fire as they ran from a burning 
house. How many innocent people were 
slaughtered in that small village is still un- 
known to us who did the slaughtering. If 
the Germans or Japs had done this who'd 
scream about the brutality of it first? 

“This is merely one incident which was 
oiled up and sugar-coated in the newspapers 
for civilian consumption. The whole mis- 
sion of the American forces in China has 
been oiled up and sugar-coated. I fought 
for my country on Okinawa, was ready to 
die for it, and nearly did often enough. But 
I had a fairly good idea why I was fighting, 
and if need be, dying. But whose country 
will we be dying for over here if, and it 


seems likely we will, become involved in 
actual warfare in China? 

“I’m ready to fight for my country again 
but I thought we won our war, at least I saw 
enough of my buddies die at Sugar Loaf 
Hill, Shuri Castle, and other places. But 
they died for their country. Whose country 
will we die for in a civil war in China? Surely 
America wouldn't be endangered by a Com- 
munist (a more fitting name would be ‘Chi- 
nese peasant’) and Nationalist struggle in 
China. 

“What sort of propaganda would the 
money-grabbing politicians back home cook 
up for an explanation to the people when 
they found us in it? Or would an explana- 
tion be necessary to a people so unconcerned 
about it all now that their real danger has 
passed, as to let their government meddle 
in this mess until they find themselves back 
in war plants again. And when that time 
comes, I suppose we'll be ‘heroes,’ etc.—while 
now they let us sit out here and rot because, 
“What the hell, the war is over now.’ 

“We did our fighting and now we'd like to 
come home. We risked our lives for you 
people and we don’t want praise or thanks. 
We came over while you made your fortune 
in high wages. We came to the Japs so they 
couldn’t get to us and you. Now we don't 
ask for praise or thanks, and we don’t want 
anyone calling us heroes, All we want is to 
come home. 

“So what are the people doing, letting us 
sit out here for 6 or 9 months more ‘til 
we're all so disgusted with you that we won't 
ever want to come home. Well, let us sit 
here then, and look for the suckers to fight 
the next one some place else.” 





A Monthly Memorial and an Unusual 
Request 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1946 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I am introducing a bill to pro- 
vide for the payment in a lump sum to 
the Montana State College of the na- 
tional service life insurance granted 
the late Ralph Coldwater. 

This young man, a graduate of the 
Montana State College, designated as 
beneficiaries his father, Lipman Cold- 
water, and his brother, Capt. Elliott 
Coldwater. They have asked me to pre- 
sent this bill to the Congress so that the 
remaining unpaid installments of the 
national service life insurance granted 
the late Ralph Coldwater to them be 
granted in a lump sum to the Montana 
State College for the purpose of estab- 
lishing the Ralph Coldwater Memorial 
Scholarship in industrial engineering at 
that institution. 

This unselfish act on the part of the 
Coldwater family is not only unusual but 
extremely meritorious. I want to con- 
gratulate the family for taking such a 
position and to express the hope that the 
scholarship will not only serve as a fitting 
memorial to Ralph Coldwater but to the 
hundreds of thousands of others who, 
like Ralph, gave their lives that this 
country and its people could live. 


. and process them, themselves. 
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New Homes for Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL STEWART 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 24, 1946 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. Speaker, in or- 
der to combat extravagance and watered 
profits in the construction of new homes, 
a group of ex-servicemen in Oklahoma 
City have banded together to form a con- 
struction company to build homes for 
veterans. They are determined to build 
homes at a minimum cost even if they 
have to go to the forests, quarries and 
wherever raw materials are to be found 
Their or- 
ganization is known as Veterans Associ- 
ated, GI Home Builders, and their pres- 
ident, Mr. C. Harold Brand, represented 
them January 12 when our Oklahoma 
congressional delegation met with veter- 
ans in Oklahoma City to discuss their 
critical housing problem. Mr. Brand, 
recently released from duty as a captain 
with the United States Army Air Forces, 
has been actively engaged in rea. estate 
sale and development since 1931. He is 
a past president of Oklahoma State Real 
Estate Association, member of the Na- 
tional Board of Directors Real Estate As- 
sociation representing State of Okla- 
homa, and the only veteran now a mem- 
ber of the Oklahoma City Real Estate 
Board. I was so impressed with the 
dogged determination of these ex-service- 
men that I asked Mr. Brand to give me 
further details of the plans of his group 
and under date of January 12 I received 
a letter from him which I desire to insert 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


VETERANS ASSOCIATED, 
GI Home BUILDERs, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., January 12, 1946. 
Congressman Paut STEWART, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN STEWART: Encourage- 
ment was felt in the hearts of every veteran 
who recently listened to the public hearing 
you and the Oxlahoma congressional delega- 
tion gave to the veterans’ service organiza- 
tion various financial lending agencies, ma- 
terialmen, etc., with reference to the critical 
housing problem of returned veterans. 

We are writing you to put on record and 
explain a little more fully the movement 
which got a spontanecus start when Con- 
gressman Monroney recently wes confronted 
with highly technical, theoretical, and just 
plain excuses when he explained to the City 
Council of Oklahoma City the elements and 
issues involved in converting the Will Rogers 
Air Field barracks into temporary veterans’ 
famiiy housing units. 

This country having fought this war on 4 
basis of putting the important objectives 
first and the less important matters second, 
it is difficult for the returned veterans, as 
well as more sincere citizens, to understand 
the indifference and at times almost affirma- 
tive opposition which is being encountered 
throughout the Nation by all returned vet- 
erans in being unable to find such an ele- 
mental and necessary thing as a place to live. 

We realize that there are many complicated 
problems such as preduction and regulatory 
bottlenecks and other deterrent influences 
which stymie the production of homes for 
veterans on today’s market and which fails 
to give the Gl a full 100 cents for his collar. 








This problem of the homeless veteran de- 
mands immediate action. To solve this prob- 
lem in Oklahoma City a large group of vet- 
erans has organized a construction company 
known as Veterans Associated, Inc—GI 
home builders, with trained leadership, in- 
spired veteran labor, desirable land, and 
more adequate finances to construct our 
own homes. 

Give us the priorities and the materials 
and this group of determined, mutually as- 
sociated veterans will work day and night 
and if need be, 7 days a week to break this 
production bottleneck on veterans’ houses, 
We invite and will work first with local, 
State-wide, and then Nation-wide material 
agencies to obtain the component parts of 
each house, but if there is an inadequate 
supply from these sources, we now propose 
to go to the source of raw materials with 
newly organized veteran-owned supply agen- 
cies, and cut the lumber from the trees and 
haul it in surplus GI trucks to the building 
site to be processed by assembly-line power- 
production methods to create these homes. 

If a scarcity of brick, tile, or concrete 
blocks develops, GI veterans on nearby farms 
assure us they will quarry from the hillsides 
and from their Gl-owned stone companies 
will haul this building stone for us day and 
night to furnish the four walls of these 
homes. 

Naturally we cannot produce cast-iron 
pipe, plumbing, and electrical fixtures by our 
own hands locally, nor can we manufacture 
the hardware, nails, composition roofing, or 
other component parts necessary for the con- 
struction of these homes. We simply point 
out these facts to show our determination to 
pursue a down-to-earth simple and sensible 
remedy for our dilemma. 

Our construction company is based upon 
sound, economic principles. Each workman 
will share mutually in a cash bonus based 
upon the completion and sale of the various 
houses. A hundred percent of the owner- 
ship of this company is vested in a group 
of veterans, veterans with financial, mate- 
rial, construction, and expediting experience; 
men who were construction experts in the 
various crafts before the beginning of the 
war and who were called to the service for 
their construction abilities in the far-flung 
battlefields of the world and who are now 
entering our company with their first con- 
nection and job since their return. These 
sincere leaders and construction craftsmen 
from the ditch digger to the president of 
the company will not allow any influence to 
stop them short of accomplishing their mis- 
sion—building themselves homes and like- 
wise for fellow GI's. 

Statistics show that labor constitutes well 
over 60 percent of the cost of a home. With 
this inspired and determined GI labor and 
leadership we can attain the goal of giving 
that ex-serviceman his full dollar’s worth. 
The war was won through an all-out offen- 
sive and an all-out campaign, particularly 
in production and manpower, and we veterans 
propose to win the peace on the same basis 
and utilizing the same methods. 

In the old-fashioned days each farmer har- 
vested his crop or built his farm home in the 
p'oncer cooperative spirit, with each member 
of the community coming in and assisting 
‘im in building that sacred home. Mutual 
helpfulness in their activities began at dawn 

od ended after dark, with the moon in the 
Ss. The farmers then exchanged labor to 
her that food for winter and rainy days. 
believe that threshing time has come— 
he ripened grain is in the field. 
want to start our homes now. We have 
eadership, the labor, and the capital 
raised among ourselves, and the determina- 
tion vo Start with our hammers and saws. 
Re ardless of regulations, restrictions, or bot- 
‘hec«s or influence to the contrary, we shall 
succeed because we must. We are a coopera- 
® group. We are ex-members of the Sea- 

10 built toilet seats out of native ma- 
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We 


We 


bees 


hogany. We have rebuilt plants on foreign 
soils under hostile gunfire and adverse cii- 
matic conditions. In China we boiled every 
drop of water to cool our parched lips. 

Our veterans in wartime actually threw 
their bodies into gaping holes of sinking 
Ships to keep them afloat. We GI's today 
are equally as determined to apply our own 
individual brawn now to conquer this similar 
housing emergency—housing. 

On Monday, January 14, our first construc- 
tion crew wil break ground to construct im- 
mediately our headquarters’ building at 
Northwest Second and Walker, Oklahoma 
City, which will be a convenient location for 
our construction workers and veteran home 
seekers. 

One of Oklahoma City’s leading banks and 
an outstanding building and loan association 
have opened their money bags with the 
fullest assurance that they will back us from 
top to bottom in addition to the personal 
funds we have subscribed. We mean to serve 
every veteran from the $3,000 home buyer to 
the $10,000 maximum. Many of the more 
successful young veterans returning, upon 
their leaving home felt that a $6,500 home 
Was a palace and would fulfill his needs for 
years to come. We are shocked, over- 
whelmed, horrified, and unreconciled to peo- 
ple throwing $10,000 homes at us which are 
poorly constructed and located in unattrac- 
tive neighborhoods which make us feel we 
are almost tramps, because we have no such 
finances. Our pledged word means too much 
to assume such an obligation unless we in- 
tend to pay it. We soid our comfortable 
homes when we departed for the services 
for a mere four to six thousand dollars to 
find upon our return that these same homes 
are now bringing, on the competitive market, 
with no other supply available, ten to twelve 
thousand dollars. 

Also we are faced with the fact that 
numerous civilians during the war have sold 
their homes at current inflated prices and 
have moved into rental units, thus depriving 
us of that source of supply. 

Again it is our desire and intention to 
serve every veteran by building him a home, 
be he an owner of a building site in his own 
chosen desirable neighborhood or be he a 
three-, four-, or ten-thousand dollar home 
seeker with no site. 

We will give our all to break a bottleneck 
or any other obstacle in the best Army, Navy, 
Marine, Coast Guard, and Seabee tradition. 

If the veteran wishes to live near his 
friends whom he acquired before leaving 
for the service, we propose to build him a 
home there. (We are substituting the serv- 
ice motive for the profit motive we found 
existing when we returned.) Our aim is to 
house the veteran, giving him his choice as 
to material, as to price range, location and 
neighborhood, and nearness to his estab- 
lished family ties and other neighborhood 
connections before he departed for the serv- 
ices, which logical location he will cherish 
and treasure with continued home owner- 
ship for life. 


VE- and VJ-day came through the cooper- 
ative offensive waged by everyone in the 
armed forces and home front. Unbelievable 
accomplishments in production were at- 
tained to win that goal. If we achieve the 
building of homes for veterans this month, 
next month, or the next—every piece of gov- 
ernmental red tape and every restriction 
must be brushed aside to give us materials, 
for that is all we need here now to build our 
homes. We feel the critical situation in our 
community is similar to the same prob- 
lem existing in al] other American com- 
munities today. 

We firmly believe that you, Members of 
Congress, are actually supporting a critical 
existing human need and particularly since 
this housing project will be of the veterans, 
by the veterans, and for the veterans, 
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Hats off to the victorious past. Coats off 
and sleeves roiled up to the glorious future. 
Respectfully submitted to the honorable 
Oklahoma congressional delegation from 
your Oklahoma constituents. 
C. Harotp Branp. 
Gene H. HENRY. 
Haroip W. Morcan. 
Writram A. Morais. 
WiLLt1AM HAROLD NETHERTON. 





Nebraskans’ Letter to Their Congressman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 24, 1946 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, by leave 
granted me I include a letter sent to me 
by two of my constituents who represent 
the feelings of many of the people in my 
district: 

DEAR Kari: Me and Marthy was listening 
the other night when our President, Mr. 
Truman, asked us to write to our Congress- 
men and tell them a few things. Now, we 
ain’t hardly got the courage to write to our 
Senators, seeing as they is holding such high 
positions, but you, Karl, always seems a little 
more like one of us, and it would be like 
writing to one of our own folks, so we're 
taking pencil in hand to do the same. In 
the first place, Karl, before you get to worry- 
ing, we aim to tell you we ain't got no com- 
plaints to make as far as your representin’ 
us is concerned and we even want to thank 
you for the good job you have done, but, 
Karl, there’s a lot of queer things there in 
Washington a going on and we'd like to ask 
you some questions about the same and 
maybe you could get around to explaining 
them. 

It looks like our country is pretty well 
broke financially, and a owing upward of 
$300,000,000,000, then where is the money 
coming from to loan to England the $4,000,- 
000,000 she’s a asking for and with Russia 
and China and what have you, a still figuring 


on their lists of what they're going to need? 
We thought we won the war, but it looks like 
we're paying the reparations bill anywa\ 


The economists is telling us we have to 
give England the money so’s she can buy 
goods from us, but what is wrong with sell- 
ing some of that goods to us home folks 
first, seeing as the shelves and storerooms 
of the country is empty of things we’re really 
needing. We was to Winside yistiddy a 
locking for overalls and shirts and hoping to 


find a pair of stockings for Marthy. Well 
the only shirt in the store was a green silk 
velvet one, size 15%, price $6.50, which I 
suppose was OPA ceiling. Now, there 


wouldn't no farmer be caught dead out in 
public in no such shirt, and if a body was to 


wear such a rig out to do chores, I reckon 
the hogs would laugh their selves sick, and 
they been sick twice already this winter 
with flu, so we ain't taking any chances. 
The store hadn't had no overalls in 4 months’ 


time, and the only stockings for Marthy was 
cotton fancy at $139 OPA ceiling, so Marthy 


didn’t buy none. Millions of our boys went 
to war, and some of them, Karl, didn’t come 
back, yet Ohe man, Byrnes, can go to Moscow 


and, in settling the peace, give terms and 
mostly just give, to Russia and to England 
snd to China a letting them have their way, 


when we think that ain’t a one man’s job. 
How did this Byrnes get to be a super- 
President? We don’t recollect having voted 
for him and we kind of figger that kind of 


treaty making and deciding about the atom 
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bomb and such belongs to Congress, which 
was elected. We been wondering, Karl, if 
Congress was to take a damp sponge and wipe 
out all these bureaus and boards and com- 
missions and such, and start with a clean 
slate, that maybe the country could settle 
down to producing, and to working, and let- 
ting Congress do the lawmaking for a 
change, just kind of let the country get back 
to normal. We could all quit worrying a 
little maybe and have a little time to spend 
on the real problems we got to home. 

Sincerely, 

PAUL AND MARTHY 
(Mrs. W. S. Hupp, Carroll, Nebr.), 
(Bloomfield Monitor). 


A 


Stream Pollution and Sewage-Disposal 
Systems 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRENT SPENCE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1946 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I herewith 
insert a letter I have received from 
Charles S. Rhyne, executive director of 
the National Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers, and a resolution adopted by 
that organization: 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
MUNICIPAL LAW OFFICERS, 
Washington, D. C. December 28, 1945. 
Hon. Brent SPENCE, 
House Ojfice Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE SPENCE: At the an- 
nual conference of the National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers held in Washington 
on December 38, 4, and 5, 1945, a resolution 
was unanimously adopted which recorded the 
approval of the legal representatives of 
American boroughs, towns, and cities of your 
bill, H. R. 4070, on the matter of stream pollu- 
tion and sewage-disposal systems. Copies of 
this resolution are enclosed and, as you can 
readily see, city attorneys from all over the 
country feel most strongly about this ques- 
tion and will be most gratified upon the 
passage of your bill. 

It would be greatly appreciated if you will 
arrange for the publication of the enclosed 
resolution in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp in 
order that other Congressmen may know how 
their cities feel about this matter. 

Thanking you for past courtesies, I remain, 

Sincerely, 
CuarLes S. RHYNE, 
Executive Director. 


STREAM POLLUTION—-SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS 


Whereas the official reports of the United 
States Public Health Service department dis- 
close that water pollution is one, if not the 
greatest, of the health menaces which 
threaten the people of this Nation; and 

Whereas it is estimated by health experts 
and competent engineers skilled in this class 
of work that the combined sewage and in- 
dustrial wastes pollution of the United 
States as a whole approximates the raw sew- 
age contributions of not lesss than 100,000,- 
000 people; and 

Whereas it is estimated by these same 
experts that the annual cost of present water 
pollution is $100,000,000 per year on the basis 
of its total economic damage; and 

Whereas it is estimated that a reasonable 
program of pollution abatement throughout 
the Nation would cost about $2,000,000,000 
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and require 10 to 20 years for its comple- 
tion; and 

Whereas, because of the very large measure 
of public interest involved in water pollution 
abatement, Federal and State aid in financ- 
ing such projects is justifiable to fully the 
same extent as is true of other forms of 
public-works improvements affecting large 
areas of the Nation; and 

Whereas we are now in the postwar era 
where it is important to have worth-while 
jobs for our returning servicemen in the con- 
struction of public works which will result 
in the most good for all the people of this 
Nation, of which a sewage-disposal system is 
clearly one on account of its effect on public 
health; and 

Whereas the cities and other governmental 
units are in need of Federal financial aid in 
order to prevent stream pollution by con- 
structing sewage-disposal systems; and 

Whereas there is now pending in Congress 
H. R. 4070, which by its provisions, if enacted 
by Congress, would furnish the necessary 
financial aid and relieve this health menace 
to. the entire Nation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers hereby records its ap- 
proval of H. R. 4070 and urges its passage 
without delay, be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded by the executive director to all 
Members of Congress. 





NLRB Election Procedure in Canning 
Industry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JACK Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 24, 1946 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, last week I called the attention 
of the House to a serious jurisdictional 
dispute which threatens the canning in- 
dustry in the State of California. This 
controversy has been brought about as 
the result of an election ordered by the 
National Labor Relations Board in the 
California canneries last October. The 
election was held at a time when cannery 
employment was at a low ebb and only 
about one-fifth of the cannery workers 
in California cast ballots. Unless the 
dispute is properly settled in the near fu- 
ture, the farmers of California will suffer 
serious losses, the workers in the can- 
neries will be without jobs, and the can- 
nery operators will have to close down. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following commu- 
nication from the Secretary of the Cali- 
fornia State Federation of Labor. I trust 
that the cognizant congressional com- 
mittees will conduct an immediate inves- 
tigation of the charges brought by Mr. 
Haggerty: 

CALIFORNIA STATE FEDERATION 
or LABoR, 
San Francisco, Calif., January 21, 1946. 
Hon. JAcK Z. ANDERSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN ANDERSON: Following 
my telegram regarding the discriminatory ac- 
tion taken by Joseph E. Watson re the NLRB 
election procedure followed in the fruit and 
vegetable canning industry, whereby the 
AFL was denied the elementary and lawful 








right of a hearing pertaining to irregulart- 
ties involved, I am hereby submitting addi. 
tional information. 

Not only was this hearing denied by Mr, 
Watson, but he has been unmistakably an. 
tagonistic toward the AFL, and he has on 
many occasions expressed such hostility. He 
has lost all semblance of objectivity in the 
discharge of his duties as director of the 
NLRB in this region, and we believe that 
it is high time that Mr. Watson's actions be 
investigated by the proper agencies before 
a mass of indignation develops which wil] 
seriously disrupt the stabilized labor rela- 
tions prevailing in California. 

It is unfortunate that a man of Mr. Wat- 
son’s responsibilities should administer his 
office in such a prejudicial manner. We do 
not believe that the American Federation of 
Labor and its affiliates should be victimized 
by his predilections, which apparently and 
indisputably are sympathetic toward the 
CIO. We believe that an investigation will 
reveal that Mr. Watson is incapable and 
should be replaced by someone who is im- 
partial and will administer the duties of this 
important position as is prescribed by law. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. J. Haccerty, 
Secretary. 





Wisconsin: Nation’s Leading Dairy State 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1946 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to include an article 
by Lewis C. French, which appeared in 
the Milwaukee Journal, January 20, 1946. 
This article tells a thrilling story. It is 
the story of agriculture in the State of 
Wisconsin. It is the story of agricul- 
ture’ in a free America. It is the story 
of the courage and the faith of the Amer- 
ican farmer. It is proof to all the world 
of what is possible in America under a 
system of free enterprise. It should put 
to flight those so-called prophets who 
now and again arise among us to try to 
put fear in cur hearts and make us be- 
lieve that the American system-and way 
of life have failed. To them and their 
fellow travelers I say, “Look at the 
record.” 

The article follows: 


WISCONSIN OUTSTRIPS RIVALS IN Dairy INDUS- 
TRY ADVANCE—StTaTte Has 2,577,000 Dairy 
Cows; TurRNED OvT 15,590,000,000 Pounps 
In 1945 

(By Lewis C. French) 


Increases developed during the war put 
Wisconsin so far out in front as the Nation's 
leading dairy State that its supremacy is no 
longer seriously challenged. 

Few appreciate the might, volume, and 
wealth of the Wisconsin milk jug. And it 
is one of the many marvels of this war how 
the dairy farmers, crippled by shortages, were 
able to increase production to meet war 
needs. 

The State starts the new year with more 
than 2,577,000 dairy cows. 

In 1945, Wisconsin produced 15,500,000,000 
pounds of milk worth around $418,000,000. 

This one State now is producing about 
12.5 percent of the total milk produced in 
the entire United States and selling every 
pound it can produce. 











These monthly milk checks accounted for 
nearly half of the $770,000,000 gross farm 
income and, with the Government and sub- 
sidy payments, swelled the farm revenue to- 
tals to around $830,000,000 for last year. 

Wisconsin’s neighbor, Minnesota, is second 
in production with around nine billion (8,- 
500,000,000 in 1944) and New York third with 
more than 8,000,000,000 pounds of milk. 

Backtrack less than a century and you will 
appreciate the progress made and the swift 
changes—more cows, more milk, more dairy 
plants, the start of the big processing 
plants—all adding up to agricultural wealth 
and farm stability. 

PICKETT SISTERS MADE CHEESE IN LAKE MILLS 


In 1860, just 20 years after the Pickett 
sisters, Armine and Anna, started making 
marketable cheese by pooling the neighbor- 
hood milk from the Lake Mills settlement, 
there were only 250,000 dairy cows in the 
State. Most of these pioneer cattle were 
dual purpose and of nondescript breed, draft 
animals that were turned out to pasture, with 
the best cows milked. There were only a 
few more thousand dairy cows when Chester 
Hazen started the first cheese factory in La- 
doga, in Fond du Lac County, in '64 to open 
the door to the more standard commercial 
processing and rapid expansion. 

MORE CATTLE THAN PEOPLE 


At the turn of the century, there were only 
around a million dairy cows in the State, 
and now there are 2,500,000—more cattle 
than people, counting the beef breeds as well 
as strictly dairy cattle. 

K. G. Weckel of the department of dairy 
industry of the University of Wisconsin Col- 
lege of Agriculture has issued an interesting 
factual bulletin on just how big Wisconsin’s 
dairyland has grown. During the last 5 
years, Wisconsin has pulled away from other 
States, for at one time both Minnesota and 
New York were right on the heels of the 
Badger State for national leadership. 

The intensity of the manufacture of dairy 
products is shown by the fact Wisconsin now 
produces: 

Fifty percent of the Nation’s cheese, 474,- 
000,00) pounds. : 

Thirty percent of the canned milk, 1,053,- 
000,000 pounds. 

Thirty per cent of the powdered milk and 
cream, 287,000,000 pounds. 

Ten percent of the national butter sup- 
ply, 125,000,000 pounds, one of the few man- 
ufactured products to decline during the war. 

And in addition to filling the milk and 
cream bottles in the State, 676,000,000 pounds 
of fluid milk ts shipped out of the State, 
mainly to Chicago. During the war, more 
eastern and southern States have been reach- 
ing to Wisconsin for their sweet milk and 
cream supplies—Philadelphia, New York, Bos- 
ton, and even Miami, Pla., getting some of 
their fresh milk shipped in big tank cars 
and trucks from northern Wisconsin. And 
in another year they'll be shipping supplies 
in the big cargo planes using high altitudes 
for refrigeration, carrying fresh milk and 
cream from Wisconsin to any place in the 
United States and parts of Mexico. 


STATE DAIRY EXPANSION IN 10 YEARS CHARTED 

The manner in which Wisconsin has ex- 
panded in markets for processed dairy prod- 
ucts and milk in the last 10 years is shown 
in this table: 


Millions of pounds 
Product: 


1935 1944 
Butte? 6 fs ei 155 125 
Condensed milk__..._.___ 55 196 
Evaporated milk_._._____- 725 1, 053 
Cheese ________ i $15 474 
Powdered whole milk____- + 12 
Powdered skim: 
Human food_...____- 70 165 
Animal food_...._____ 43 38 
Malted milk powder_____- 10 33 
Cream shipped out______- 5 35 
Fluid milk shipped out... 240 676 
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About the only products in: which rival 
dairy States exceed Wisconsin are butter 
and ice cream and the byproduct, cottage 
cheese. 

Minnesota ranks as the top butter State, 
producing 251,614,000 pounds in 1944, or 
nearly 17 percent of the output, followed by 
Iowa with 212,482,000, accounting for 14.2 
percent, and then Wisconsin with 124,966,000, 
for around 10 percent of the production. 

Led by Pennsylvania, which produces close 
to 50,000.000 gallons, Wisconsin ranks 
eleventh for ice cream, making 11,714,000 
gallons. The three leaders for frozen dairy 
products are Pennsylvania, New York, and 
then California, which accounts for more 
than 28 percent of the national production. 
It is the shipment of cream to the eastern 
ice cream manufacturers that is partly re- 
sponsible for the sharp drop in butter pro- 
duction. 

METHODS HAVE CHANGED 


The last 10 years have brought changes 
in dairy manufacturing, with motortrucks 
and stainless steel tank cars expanding milk- 
sheds and technical improvements bringing 
an era of big, flexible plants. 

In 1920 there were 2,770 cheese factories 
and 780 creameries. The check aade by 
Weckel shows the number of plants has 
dwindled to 1,500 cheese factories and 430 
creamery plants, but those remaining are 
bigger and turn out far more volume than 
the crossroads community plant. 

Before the war the production of dehy- 
drated whole milk and skim milk was pretty 
much a side line—the drier being over in one 
corner of a plant and neglected until some- 
thing had to be done with the periodic sur- 
Pluses of milk. 

No market developed swifter than that for 
dried milk powder during the war; 144 dif- 
ferent plants have driers. It is noticeable 
that the amount of skim milk sold for human 
food went up from 70,000,000 pounds to more 
than 165,000,000 pounds, and that sold for 
animal feeds went down from 43,000,000 to 
38,000,000 pounds between 1935 and 1944. 

This trend, say dairymen, came from the 
greater appreciation of the nutritional values 
of milk without butterfat and the tre- 
mendous lend-lease shipments of powdered 
milk. 

HIGH PRODUCTION MADE BY THE SMALLER FARMS 

This Niagara of milk is from a lot of mod- 
erate-sized farms and not from the super- 
herds so common in the Milwaukee miikshed. 
There are about 170,000 dairy farmers, and 
the average dairy herd is from 10 to 15 cows. 

The survey shows that 35,000 dairy farms 
account for 20 percent of the milk with but 
10 to 12 cows; 70,000 farmers account for 40 
percent of the volume, with less than 10 cows; 
and 65,000 farmers have more than 10 cows. 

There are a number of factors that enable 

Jisconsin to outmilk any other State in the 
Nation. 

One important reason is that when a num- 
ber of States were almost neck and neck with 
Wisconsin this State did not hesitate to 
adopt sanitary methods that were long op- 
posed in the rival States. Wisconsin started 
the area test to eradicate bovine tuberculosis 
when Illinois farmers fought the test, and as 
a result Wisconsin moved right into the Chi- 
cago market when laws were passed requiring 
that city milk be from tested and approved 
cattle. 

Another factor is that the dairy plants and 
cooperatives were quick to utilize refrigera- 
tion to conserve a highly perishable food, and 
kept the quality up. 


QUICK TO IMPROVE 


Then, too, the dairymen, through their 
livestock breed associations and marketing 
groups, were quicker to improve and meet 
advanced requirements. Add the leadership 
and aids of the college of agriculture and 
State departments and Wisconsin dairymen 
really made progress. 
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“There will be still further improvements 
in use of the newer principles and_ practices 
coming from research and new techniques,” 
said Weckel. 

Por one thing, those in charge of dairy de- 
velopment are bearing down on quality. 
Milton H. Button, director of the State de- 
partment of agriculture, and Harvey Weavers, 
chief of the dairy division, are in full accord 
with the quality program to make Wiscon- 
sin’s milk and dairy products known. 


UNITED STATES GOOD SALESMAN 


“We want all our dairy products a little- 
better than the best competing States pro- 
duce,” said Weavers. 

When the war ended, the dairy industry 
was fretting over the possibility of sur- 
pluses—what to do with the .tremendously 
expanded wartime production. During the 
war, the Government took from 30 to 40 
percent of the total production, but the min- 
ute the military orders eased off, civilian 
markets stepped right in to take over all 
available dairy supplies, and the rush to find 
butterfat continues. 

“Uncle Sam was the greatest dairy sales- 
man,” said one dairy leader, citing the fact 
that millions of servicemen came home con- 
verts to milk and milk products. The start- 
ling fact to the dairyman is the surge in 
sales of fresh milk and cream, every import- 
ant market showing sharp increases as soon 
as the limitations were lifted. This in- 
creased sale of fresh milk and cream took 
the play from the butter market—the prewar 
barometer of dairy prices. 

Butter has been in reverse gear, reaching 
more than 161,000,000 pounds in 1942 and 
dropping to 124,000,000 in 1944, with the 
production last year drastically reduced al- 
most half in some months. 

But as the production of butter went down, 
the shipment of fresh cream and the civilian 
sale of cheese, cunned milk, and ice cream 
sailed up. Because of price differentials, 
much of the butterfat that would have gone 
into churns was shipped as sweet cream. 

“As long as the market stays strong and 
there are market voids to fill, the farmer 
is not showing any interest in culling or 
reducing his herd,” say the dairy leaders 
“They are keeping the last stanchion filled 
and squeezing out every pound of milk they 
can. The test will come when store shelves 
are filled, they start aging cheese and the 
flow of milk through the driers halts. Until 
then, there are no worries.” 





Immigration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1946 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, today I sub- 
mit for the consideration of my col- 
leagues a resolution adopted by the 
national legislative committee of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, meeting in Washington January 
14 to 16, 1946, with which I am, in a gen- 
eral sense, in agreement. This is addi- 
tional evidence that the people of this 
country are disturbed about the immi- 
gration situation: 

SUSPENSION OF ALL IMMIGRATION 

Whereas the critical shortage of housing 
in the United States is such as to require a 
period of 10 years for construction of new 


homes before the housing accommodations 
will meet the demands of the population of 
the United States; and 
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Whereas the United States has an obliga- 
tion to first furnish employment to the men 
and women of the armed forces who have 
defended this country, and also furnish em- 
poyment to the other employable citizens 
of the United States; and 

Whereas unrestricted immigration to this 
country will intensify the critical housing 
shortage and prevent the furnishing of em- 
ployment to returned veterans and employ- 
able citizens: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, through its national 
legislative committee, meeting in Washing- 
ton, January 14, 15, and 16, 1946, That Con- 
gress be requested to immediately enact leg- 
islation prohibiting immigration from all 
countries for a period of 10 years; be it 
further ‘ 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to all Members of the House 
of Representatives and the Senate of the 
United States, with a request for an early 
pronouncement of their position on this 
issue. 





lowa Centennial Posiage Stamp 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON HENRY 0. TALLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1946 


Mr. TALLE. Mr. Sneaker, the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD dated December 28, 
1945, contains my remarks entitled “Iowa 
at Ninety-nine” in which I called atten- 
tion to the fact that 1946 is the centen- 
nial year of Iowa’s statehood. 

Gov. Robert D. Blue has appointed a 
centennial committee to make plans for 
the observance of this noteworthy event 
in which all citizens of Iowa are gen- 
uinely and enthusiastically interested. 
The committee: Mrs. Robert Pike, Sioux 
City; Mrs. l4avrtle Fellingham, Council 
Blufis; Hugc Saggau, Denison; Homer 
Stephens, Clarinda; Mrs. R. R. Roberts, 
Britt; Lester Milligan, Mason City; Bert 
Stolpe, Des Moines; John W. Ganaway, 
Grinnell; Mrs: Mary Humeston, Albia; 
William Peterson, Iowa City; Ross Bur- 
man, Burlington; Mrs. Celia Gernand, 
Volga; E. W. Williams, Manchester; 
Ralph Evans, Davenport; J. N. Darling, 
Des Moines. 

Mr. Speaker, on January 7, 1946, I sent 
the following letter to the Postmaster 

eneral: 

Hon. Rogpert E. HANNEGAN, 
The Postmaster General. 

My Dear Mr. POSTMASTER CENERAL: Nine- 
teen hundred and forty-six is the centennial 
of Iowa’s statehood. 

The people of Iowa want to observe this im- 
portant event in an appropriate manner, and 
it eccurs to me it would be fitting that a 
8-cent postage stamp be issued in commemo- 
ration of this significant anniversary. 

I should like to suggest further that the 
centennial committee appointed by the Gov- 
ernor of Iowa be given an opportunity to 
propose a suitable design for this stamp. 

Your attention is invited to these sugges- 
tions, and a statement setting forth your de- 
cision will be appreciated. 

Thanking you, I am, 

Sincerely, 


HENry O. TALLE, 
Member cj Congress. 
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To this letter the Postmaster General 
replied under date of January 23, 1946: 
Hon. Henry O. TALLe, 

House of Representatives. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: I thank you for your 
letter of January 7, concerning the provision 
of a statehood stamp to mark the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of Iowa's entrance into 
the Union and suggesting that the centen- 
nial committee appointed by the Governor 
of Iowa be permitted to submit a suitable 
design. 

In conformity with past policy the Depart- 
ment will doubtlessly recognize this occasion 
by means of a special issue and will be very 
glad to have the benefit of the committee's 
views as to effective subject matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
RoseErt E. HANNEGAN, 
Postmaster General. 


Mr. Speaker, the State of Iowa was en- 
dowed by nature with resources that 
have been and will continue to be a source 
of rich blessings to the American people. 
In the next 12 months these blessings and 
their significance will be the subject mat- 
ter of countless articles, essays, editorials, 
and speeches. It is most appropriate 
that a postage stamp be printed and dis- 
tributed as a memorial to the labors of 
the citizens of Iowa during the past 100 
years. 





Assembly of the United Nations 
Organization 





EXTFNSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 25 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask Unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an. article 
on the subject of the first assembly of 
the United Nations Organization, pub- 
lished in New Yorker magazine of Janu- 
ary 12, 1946. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Make an original and four copies, Miss 
Eberhard, one for each delegate. A delegate, 
on hi- way to assembly, carries two sets cf 
instructions—one dictated by his own con- 
science (but not read) and one handed him 
by his constituents. Herewith we hand to 
each delegate to the first assembly of the 
United Nations Crganization his instructions: 

When you sit down sit down as an Ameri- 
can if it makes you feel comfortable, but 
when you rise to speak, get up like a man 
anywhere. 

Do not bring home any bacon; it will have 
turned rancid on the journey. Bring home 
instead a silken thread, by which you may 
find your way back. 

Bear in mind always that foreign policy is 
domestic policy with its hat on. The purpose 
of the meeting, although not so stated any- 
where, is to replace policy with law, and to 
make common cause. 

Make common cause. 

Think not to represent us by safeguarding 
our interests. Represent us by perceiving 
that our interests are other people’s, and 
theirs ours. 





When you think with longing of the place 
where you were born remember that the sun 
leaves it daily to go somewhere else. When 
you think with love of America thin’ of the 
impurity of its blood lines and of how no 
American ever won a prize in a dog show. 

Carry good men with you in your portfolio, 
along with the order of the day. Read the 
men with the short first names: Walt Whit- 
man, John Donne, Manny Kant, Abe Lincoln, 
Tom Paine, Al Einstein. Read them and 
weep. Then read them again without tears. 

If you would speak up for us, do not speak 
up for America, speak up for people, for the 
freeman. We are not dispatching you to 
build national greatness. Unless you under- 
stand this, and believe it, you might better 
be at the race track, where you can have « 
good time simply by guessing wrong. 

Never forget that the nature of peace is 
commonly misstated. Peace is not to be had 
by preventing aggression, for it is always too 
late for that. Peace is to be had when peo- 
ple’s antagonisms and antipathies are sub- 
ject to the discipline of law and the decency 
of government. 

Do not try to save the world by loving thy 
neighbor; it will only make him nervous. 
Save the world by respecting thy neighbor's 
rights under law and insisting that he respect 
yours (under the same law). In short, save 
the world. 

Observe that chapter IV, article II, para- 
graph 3 of the Charter asks the Genera! 
Assembly to “call the attention of the Se- 
curity Council to situations which are likely 
to endanger international peace and securi- 
ty.” We instruct you, accordingly, to cal! 
the Council’s attention to the one situation 
which most consistently endangers peace: 
absolute national sovereignty. Remind the 
Council of the frailty, the insubstantiality, 
of your own Organization, in which members 
are not people but states, 

Do not be confused by the noise of the 
atomic bomb. The bomb is the pea shooter 
come home to roost. But when you dream, 
dream of essential matters, of mass-energy 
relationships, of msén-man_ relationships 
The scientists have outdreamed you, little 
delegate, so dream well. 

Be concerned with principles, not with 
results. We do not ask for results, merely 
for a soil-building program. You are not 
at a chess game, even though it has the ap- 
pearance of one; you are at a carnival of 
hope. 

For bedside reading we prescribe the open- 
ing remarks of Justice Jackson at the Nuern- 
berg trial: “The idea that a state, any more 
than a corporation, commits crimes is 4 
fiction. Crimes always are committed only 
by persons.” (Yet the UNO has been char- 
tered to stop states from committing crimes.) 
And further: “That fictional being, ‘the 
state,” which cannot be produced for trial, 
cannot plead, cannot testify, and cannot be 
sentenced.” We instruct you to compare 
these words with chapter II cf the Charter 
which says that the members of your Or- 
ganization are states. If, as Justice Jackson 
points out, your membership is a fiction, then 
your first task should be to become. more 
factual, less fictional. Your task will be to 
introduce people into the pie. Eventually 
you will have to supplant states with people. 
policy with law, diplomacy with legality, in- 
ternationalism with federal union, and you 
probably haven't as much time as you like 
to think you have. 

As talisman, do not carry a colored flag 
for the special occasion; carry a white hand- 
kerchief for the common cold. Blow your 
nose frequently and listen to the universal 
sound. 

Finally, now that the Emperor has @is- 
claimed divinity, we charge you to believe 
in yourself and to love truth. Build the 
great republic. The foundation is ines- 
capable. The foundation is unity. It is 
what your initials suggest: UNO. 











Capt. Dorothy C. Stratter 
SXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 25, 1946 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks om Capt. Dorothy C. Stratton, 
director of the SPARS, who was present- 
ed with a Legion of Merit, January 15, 
1946, by Admiral Joseph F. Parley, Coast 
Guard Commandant, I include therein 
citation signed by the Secretary of the 
Navy, James V. Forrestal. The admiral 
explained that this honor was being con- 
ferred upon Miss Stratton “for excep- 
tionally meritorious conduct in the per- 
formance of outstanding services to the 
Government of the United States as Di- 
rector of the Women’s Reserve of the 
United States Coast Guard Reserve.” 

Her accompanying citation, signed by 
James Forrestal, Seeretary of the Navy, 
reads: 


Responsible for initiating, reviewing, and 
recommending all policies and proposals ‘for 
the procurement, training, and utilization 
of members of the Women’s Reserve of the 
United States Coast Guard Reserve, Captain 
Stratton readily cooperated with the Chiefs 
of the various divisions of the Office of Per- 
sonnel and, skillfully integrating women into 
the basic structure of the Coast Guard, care- 
fully selected, trained and properly assigned 
SPARS as replacements for men in shore 
establishments. Under her inspiring leader- 
ship, the organization expanded to include 
approximately 1,000 officers and 10,000 en- 
listed women assigned to shore billets at the 
peak of the Coast Guard war program. 

A brilliant organizer and administrator, 
Captain Stratton demonstrated a keen 
understanding of the abilities of women and 
of the tasks suited to their performance and, 
by her consummate tact in fitting women 
into a military organization, succeeded in 
directing the efforts of women of the Reserve 
into channels of the greatest usefulness to 
the Coast Guard and to the country, thereby 
contributing to the successful prosecution 
of the war. 


Captain Stratton gave the Coast 
Guard Women’s Reserve the name, 
SPAR, which she coined from the first 
letters of the Coast Guard motto, “Sem- 
per paratus,” and its translation, “Always 
ready.” She was the first “Spar,” having 
been sworn into the Coast Guard with 
the rank of lieutenant a few hours after 
the bill creating a Women’s Reserve had 
been signed by the President. Previous- 
ly she had been a Wave, a member of 
the first class at the United States Naval 
Training Station, Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass. She left the Coast 
Guard on January 16, 1946, after over 3 
years’ service as directcr of the Spars. 

In accepting the award, Captain Strat- 
ton said: 

I am glad that this medal !s called the 
Legion of Merit, for it is to the Legion that 
it is awarded, the Legion of 11,000 who vol- 
unteered to do a wartime job. As a repre- 
sentative of the Legion of Spars, I am happy 
to accept this award and to say how much 


we have appreciated the opportunity to serve 
in the Coast Guard. 

The Coast Guard utilized the highest per- 
centage of women of any of the services. 
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This is adequate testimony to the adapta- 
bility of the Coast Guard and to the ability 
of the women who entered its service. We 
have liked serving in the Coast Guard, and 
we shall always be interested in its future. 


Before she started her service career, 
Captain Stratton was dean of women 
and professor of psychology at Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. She has five 
degrees—bachelor of arts from Ottawa 
University, Ottawa, Kans.; master of 
arts—psychology—from University of 
Chicago; doctor of philosophy—student 
personnel administration—from Colum- 
bia University; and the honorary de- 
grees, doctor of laws from Ottawa Uni- 
versity, and doctor of humane letters 
from Russell Sage College. 

She was born in Brookfield, Mo., 
daughter of the late Reverend Richard 
L. Stratton and the former Anna Troxler. 





Disgusted With Strikes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 25, 1946 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include an 
editorial from the Omaha Daily Journal- 
Stockman, entitled “Disgusted With 
Strikes.” 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this editorial re- 
flects the thinking of the farmers in the 
Midwest, upon strikes. I have repeat- 
edly urged that this Congress adopt legis- 
lation which would help to settle the 
labor-management disputes in this coun- 
try. We do need legislation to make la- 
bor and industry resvonsible for their 
contracts. ‘There is no question but that. 
in the recent steel strike, labor broke its 
contract not to strike until October 1946. 
Labor treated their contract with steel, 
as just another scrap of paper. Mr. Mur- 
ray shouts from the house tops that big 
business is trying to destroy the unions. 
He does this in the fave of the facts that 
the increase offered to the steelworkers 
was the largest increase in pay they had 
ever received. The steelworkers have 
received, since 1940, approximately 40- 
percent increase in their pay. It can 
hardly be said that you are breaking 
unions when their pay is being raised. 

It is a terrible situation, Mr Speaker, 
when our Government must first consult 
with labor to ascertain if they will return 
to work before attempting to seize indus- 
try. This was done in the packing in- 
dustry. The AFL said they would return 
to work; the CIO hesitated. Of course, 
the CIO will return to work, because one 
of the best cards the Communists have 
is that of urging Government to seize all 
business. They want State and Govern- 
ment control of industry. 

The time has arrived, Mr. Speaker, 
when this Congress must enact legisla- 
tion to protect the citizens of this coun- 
try. No labor union or industry should 
have the right to break their contracts, 
call a strike and throw the whole coun- 
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try into a distressing turmoil. No group 
should have special privileges and ex- 
emptions under the law. 

The editorial follows: 


DISGUSTED WITH STRIKES 


To say that farmers are disgusted with the 
strike business is putting it mildly. They 
know that there is no wealth except in pro- 
duetion, and they realize that the country 
needs wealth tdday as mever before, to mect 
its accumulated obligations. They face a 
labor shortage worse than ever before because 
they can't meet the competition of industry, 
with their incomes restricted by food price 
comtrol. They see a labor monopoly reach- 
ing out farther and farther for political and 
business control. They see the Government 
(politicians) knuckling under to organize 
labor’s demands. And their patience is about 
exhausted. 

One farmer suggests that all farmers just 
stop shipping for a time, till “labor and the 
politicians come to their senses.” That would 
at least be the severe punishment, and might 
even be acure. “I have a belly full of strikes 
and I think the general public has, too,” 
writes another. Then there’s the 90 per- 
cent—‘“the steady, hard-working, reliable 
men (men whom you and I could be proud 
to have as friends and neighbors), letting the 
10 percent run their affairs for them. When 
the 90 percent get mad enough, the strike 
problem will be solved, and not before.” And 
there is the element of fear, too, in this free 
land our ours. An lowa farmer expresses it 
when he says, “I'd sure like to write a letter 
to Congress to let them Know how we feel 
about strikes, hut I am afraid to use the 
words I'd like to use for fear of getting in 
bad.” 

So the comments run. Farmers are reason- 
ably inclined in the matter. They want to 
see labor well employed at good wages. That 
makes good markets for their products. But 
they can't see any sense in the current strike 
fever, where men lose more in lost wages than 
they can make up in a year or two, even if 
their demands are met in full. The Gencral 
Motors employees have been out of work 
since November 21, and have lost upward of 
$70,000,000 in wages. Some of the workers 
are keeping body and soul together on sav- 
ings, some on credits extended by stores, and 
more and more are seeking relief. They got 
no union dole and they get no unemploy- 
ment insurance while on strike. 

A tragic thing about it is that the majority 
of the strikers want to work. But they are 
no longer freemen; they are slaves, with 
their destiny in the hands of a little coterie 
of self-perpetuating leaders concerned not so 
much for workers or the wages paid them as 
for more and more power, in politics and in 
business. They are determined to run the 
country and the business of the country, and 
the only power to stop them is in Congress 
That is why it is important that Congress 
hear from the country. That is 
where a farmer’s letter—and 
vote—still carries weight. 
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All Our Postage Stamps Should Bear the 
Name “The United States of America” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHW ABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 25, 1946 
Mr. &CHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr 
Speaker, recently there has heen called 
to my attention a circumstance 
perhaps the average person does 


that 


not 
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know exists. Apparently, a number of 
recent issues of postage stamps by the 
Post Office Department do not bear the 
full legal designation of the name of our 
country, “The United States of America.” 

The Oklahoma Philatelic Society has 
just brought this circumstance to my 
attention. They have written the Post- 
master General on the same subject, and 
I am pleased to quote a resolution which 
the Oklahoma Philatelic Society has 
adopted and submitted to be, as follows: 


Whereas the term “United States” on the 
postage stamps of our country is not com- 
pletely descriptive, inasmuch as there are the 
United States of Mexico, United States of 
Brazil, United States of Colombia, and 
others; 

Whereas the official name of our country, 
“The United States of America,” is used on 
all official documents and on all money issued 
by our Government (article “the” is usually 
omitted on coins and on other items of re- 
stricted space); 

Whereas a number of recent issues of post- 
age stamps of our country bear the designa- 
tion “United States of America,” for example, 
National Defense (three values), 1940; 
Emancipation, 1940; Vermont Statehood, 
1941; Railroad Golden Spike Ceremony, 1944; 
Motion Picture Issue, 1944; 

Whereas grammatically the words “United 
States of” are a descriptive term modifying 
the proper name “America”; 

Whereas alphabetically the name of our 
country should be carried under the A’s, 
much as a person’s name is located in a 
directory by his surname; 

Whereas historically our country has since 
its independence been considered and desig- 
nated as “America” and its people have been 
referred to as Americans: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the full name “United 
States of America” shall appear on all future 
potsage stamps issued by this country. 

The Oklahoma Philatelic Society does 
hereby respectfully petition the Post Office 
Department to take such steps as are neces- 
sary to secure fulfillment of this desire in 
order that the full name of our country may 
be read on postage stamps wherever the mail 
of the United States of America shall be 
delivered. 





No Belt Tightening 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARTEL J. JONKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 25, 1946 


Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press of 
January 22,.1946: 

NO BELT TIGHTENING 


President Truman may have set a lasting 
precedent in combining his message on the 
state of the union with the budget message. 
This departure has received much comment, 
mostly favorable, though it seems more a 
change of form and procedure than anything 
else. However, in the sense that it draws 
attention to the economic crisis ahead for all 
the people of the United States, the combina- 
tion of the two messages may have its values. 

The first apparent objective of the message 
is to turn the public eye to the dangers of 
inflation. The president makes the point 
that—by using 1945 funds unspent for war 
due to the end of hostilities—he is reducing 
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the national debt slightly and offsetting from 
these so-called savings the $4,347,000,000 he 
proposes that we spend above income in the 
year beginning July 1. If that represents 
the setting of a Government example of 
belt tightening, it is not a very strong one. 
Furthermore, it is common knowledge that 
we may very well have to loan Britain more 
than $4,000,000,000 if we are to take even a 
minimum step in getting the orderly ex- 
pansion of foreign trade under way again; 
and this very important bit of international 
pump priming is given no consideration in 
Mr. Truman’s estimates. 

Setting aside the very great factors for pro- 
ducing money inflation which are under 
way, and which Melchior Palyi in his press 
article Monday contended were having a far 
greater effect than all the opposite attempts 
of OPA to hold down commodity prices, a 
natural question after reading the Presi- 
dent’s message is whether he is seriously 
aware of the price inflation forces which exist 
today. 

The whole Nation, to halt the inflationary 
trend, would have to tighten its belt and pro- 
duce the greatest amount at the lowest pos- 
sible costs. Industry would have to speed 
reconversion and risk its money on necessary 
building and renovation in order to increase 
production. Labor would have to go to work 
with a single will to increase productivity 
of every man and hold down unit costs. 
Government would have to cut taxes on pro- 
duction in order. to encourage industry to 
expand and risk. Incentives to increase sup- 
ply at the same or lower costs would have 
to be matched by speed to prevent further 
piling up of unmet demand, with its despe- 
rate willingness to pay black-market prices. 

The President’s message, sincere in purpose 
as it may be, offers no leading in these direc- 
tions. The Government does not propose to 
tighten its taxation belt at all. The Presi- 
dent continues his demand for vastly expen- 
Sive cradle-to-grave health service. He does 
not abandon his support of “ability-to-pay” 
as a basis for inflationary wages. He asks 
arbitrary increases in wage minimums. He 
proposes the further venture of the Federal 
Government into housing, the retention of. 
its centralized control of employment, ex- 
pansion of unemployment-insurance benefits 
with all their unfortunate effects of delaying 
return to work, a similar expansion for vet- 
erans, establishment of universal military 
service despite the atom-bomb lesson, and 
a number of other items which—far from 
representing a belt-tightening program— 
actually mean the loosening of the Nation’s 
belt. They mean encouragement of -infla- 
tionary influences continuance of strikes 
through tacit Federal support for the eco- 

nomic fallacies behind them, and the sure in- 
crease cf Federal Government responsibilities 
for high-cost activities in social ventures. 

Then the President proposes that we drop 

this highly inflationary program into the lap 
of the OPA for a continued price-contral rat 
race after June 30, and further implement it 
by continued food subsidies. We are afraid it 
will be a thankless job for the agencies which 
will be given a further lease of life. 
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Friday, January 25, 1946 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
which I received from Mr. John F. Evans, 





commandant of the Niagara Frontier De. 
tachment Marine Corps League at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., on the subject of unification 
of the armed forces. I think this is one 
of the outstanding organizations in our 
country, and is one of long standing. 
This organization is composed of men 
who keep abreast of the times, and I be- 
lieve their opinion is worthy of consid- 
eration. They have come to a decisive 
conclusion after long deliberation. 


NiaGaRA FRONTIER DETACHMENT, 
MARINE Corps LEAGUE, 
Snyder, N. Y., January 12, 1946. 
Hon. JoHN C. BurLer, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: This detachment in the Marine 
Corps League, organized in the year 1923, 
has functioned continuously as a marine 
veterans’ organization, and now wishes to 
go on record, and in so doing, is in complete 
agreement with the Commandant of the 
United States Marine Corps, Gen. Alexander 
A. Vandegrift, as being unequivocally and 
unalterably opposed to the proposed unifica- 
tion of the armed forces of our country. 

As commandant of the Buffalo detachment 
I am sure I bespeak the sentiments of all 
the seven or eight thousand men from west- 
ern New York who, at one time or another, 
were privileged to served their country as 
members of the United States Marine Corps 

I assure you, Congressman, your Voice in 
opposition to the proposed merger of the 
services will be greatly appreciated by all 
marines, and, of course, especially by those 
from western New York. 





Thank you. 
Respectfully, ’ 
JOHN F. Evans, 
Commandant. 
A Lofty Ambition 
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Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Endicott 
(N. Y.) Bulletin: 


A LOFTY AMBITION 


President Truman, in his combined State 
of the Union and Budget message to Con- 
gress, outlined what he called a program 
for national economic prosperity based on 
higher wages and lower prices. 

The President’s program, coming as it 
does when over a million workers are strik- 
ing against management, nonetheless sounds 
ideal. It is a lofty goal—one that should 
meet with the wholehearted approval of the 
average wage earner—but under existing 
legisiation and procedure relating to labor 
and management, it is a goal that is prac- 
tically out of reach. 

Ever since the beginning of the current 
labor-management crisis, wages and prices 
have been the major factors. Labor has de- 
manded higher wages and has been fairly 
successful in obtaining its demands. Man- 
agement has been willing to grant wage in- 
creases up toa certain point. After that, to 
meet labor’s full demands, management has 
insisted on the right to increase prices. 

Now, President Truman has outline ® 
utopian prosperity program based on all of 
what one group demands, but less than the 
other party demands. Such a prosperity, oF 








even a better relationship between labor and 
management, can never be attained unless 
there is a just basis for compromise. 

We believe, however, that the President can 
effect more satisfactory relations between 
labor and management, reduce strikes, and 
possibly make a long stride toward attain- 
ing its ultimate goal, by supporting legisla- 
tion which would “give strikes back to the 
strikers.” 

The present procedure is usually this: As a 
union’s contract nears its expiration date, 
leaders of the union inform rank-and-file 
members that they intend to demand an in- 
crease of 30 percent in wages. If indications 
are that management will deny the demand, 
a strike vote is taken by the rank-and-file 
members, under National Labor Relations 
Board supervision. The vote is taken before 
actual bargaining negotiations begin, and 
from that point on the rank-and-file mem- 
ber is a forgotten man, as the union leaders 
carry the ball. 

While the union and management bicker 
back and forth, after a strike begins, the 
rank-and-file member sits idly by, watching 
and waiting while walking a picket line. 
He has no voice in the proceedings, although 
he is the big loser. 

Our suggestion is to pass legislation which 
would guarantee the rank-and-file union 
members the privilege of voting—by secret 
baliot and under NLRB  supervision—on 
acceptance or ‘rejection of any compromise 
offer management would make during the 
process of bargaining. 

We are inclined to believe that the aver- 
age union member would rather work than 
strike, providing he fs treated fairly by man- 
agement We believe strikes such as the one 
against General Motors would not continue 
long if the rank and file were granted, by 
law, the right to vote on management’s com- 
promise offer. 

If such a law were passed, giving strikes 
back to the strikers, we are sincere in our 
belief that strikes would be the exception 
rather than the rule in labor disputes. 

And if such a law were passed, we believe 
President Truman's goal for national pros- 
perity based on higher wages and lower prices 
would be within reach of being a reality. 
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Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, when the 
Secretary of State, Mr. James F. Byrnes, 
reported on the failure of the London 
Conference last October, he pointed out 
the mild attitude taken by the United 
States toward the many demands of the 
Soviet Government, and summed up our 
approach to the mutual engagements en- 
tered upon by the United States and 
Russia as being “not unduly exacting.” 

Since October, as every newspaper 
reader knows, there have been a series of 
further concessions by the United States 
&s to positions taken vis-a-vis the So- 
viets, including some undisclosed but 
Possibly far-reaching abridgements of 
our policy in the Pacific and East Asia. 
All these steps have been presented to us 
as hecessary to soothe Soviet suspicion 
of Our imperialistic intent and to ob- 
tain—eventually—Soviet cooperation for 
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peace under treaties which shall establish 
a codified basis for international law. 

Good faith is, of course, an essential 
element of any treaty, and in this regard 
the following record of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment’s respect for treaties should be 
of interest to all Members of the Con- 
gress and to the American public at 
large: 


THE TREATIES STaLIN BROKE—DoEs THE REC- 
orp JUSTIFY CONFIDENCE IN BOLSHEVIK 
ASSURANCES? 

(By Julius Epstein) 

(Julius Epstein, who came to the United 
States in 1939, was for many years foreign 
correspondent in Europe for Swiss Social 
Democratic newspapers Das Volksrecht, Zur- 
ich; and Freie Innerschweik, Lucerne. He is 
the author of The Nonsense of Autarchy, 
Sources of Anarchism, and The Yellow Claw; 
Japan on the Threshold of World Domina- 
tion. In June 1942 he joined the staff of 
the OWI. He is now a free-lance journalist.) 

Stalin has broken every international 
treaty or agreement his Government has 
signed at the first moment he had the power 
to do so, provided he considered violating a 
treaty advantageous to Soviet Russia. The 
only question Stalin asks himself is the ques- 
tion, “How far can I go without the risk of 
serious international repercussions?” That 
is exactly the same question Hitler asked 
himself before committing an aggression. 
Stalin, however, is more cautious and intel- 
ligent than Hitler. 

No one expressed the Stalinists’ attitude 
toward international treaties more clearly 
than the Soviet Commissar for Foreign Af- 
fairs, Maxim Litvinov, when he wrote in his 
book Vneshniaia Politika U. S. S. R., “As a 
rule, a treaty of neutrality is nothing but 
one of the elements in the preparation for 
war, one of the elements in making an ag- 
gression ‘harmless.’” 

After having concluded the pact with Hit- 
ler, Stalin did not hesitate to share the 
spoils. When the German Army had overrun 
Poland, Stalin crossed the eastern borders 
of the country and occupied more thar. half 
of Poland. Molotov, Soviet Commissar of 
Foreign Affairs, triumphantly declared before 
the Soviet Parliament on October 31, 1939: 
“One swift blow to Poland, first by the Ger- 
man Army and then by the Red Army, and 
nothing was left of this ugly offspring of 
the Versailles Treaty. * * * We were 
always of the opinion that a strong Germany 
is a necessary prerequisite for the preserva- 
tion of a stable peace in Europe. An at- 
tempt at another Versailles in the present 
international situation may end in a com- 
plete crash.” 

By invading Poland and annexing half 
of it, Stalin obviously broke: 

1. The Soviet-Polish treaty of peace of 
March 18, 1921, signed in Riga, the treaty 
which Lenin called “a voluntary and just 
agreement to stand for all time.” 

2. The “treaty for the renunciation of wars 
as an instrument of national policy,” the 
so-Called Briand-Kellogg Pact of August 27, 
1926, to which the Soviet Union as well as 
Poland had subscribed on February 9, 1929. 
The Briand-Kellogg Pact is the most solemn 
condemnation of war ever signed. The first 
two articles of this pact read as follows: 

“The high contracting parties solemnly 
declare in the names of their respective peo- 
ples that they condemn recourse to war for 
the solution of international controversies, 
and renounce it as an instrument of national 
policy in their relations with one another. 

“The high contracting parties agree that 
the settlement or solution of all disputes or 
conflicts of whatever origin they may be, 
which may arise among them, shall never 
be sought except by pacific means.” 

3. The treaty of nonaggression between the 
Soviet Union and Poland, concluded in Mos- 
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cow on July 25, 1932, and prolonged till 
December 31, 1945, which read in part: 

“The two contracting parties recording the 
fact that they have renounced war as an 
instrument of national policy in their mu- 
tual relations, reciprocally undertake to re- 
frain from any aggressive action against or 
invading the territory of the other party 
separateiy or together with other powers. 

“Should one of the contracting parties be 
attacked by a third state or by a group of 
other states, the other contracting party 
undertakes not to give aid or assistance, 
either directly or indirectly, to the aggressor 
state during the whole period of the conflict. 

“Each of the contracting parties under- 
takes not to be a party to any agreement 
openly hostile to the other party from the 
point of view of aggression.” 

The Russian Government expressed very 
clearly its opinion on aggression when it 
signed the convention for the definition of 
aggression on July 3, 1933, in London. Ironi- 
cally the definition used in this convention 
is based upon the Russian proposal. I quote: 

“The central executive committee of the 
vu. s.8.R. * * * the president of the 
Polish Republic. * * * 

“Impelled by the desire to strengthen the 
peace existing between their countries, 

“Believing that the Briand-Kellogg Pact 
(Pact of Paris) to which they are signatories 
forbids all aggression, 

“Deeming it necessary in the interests of 
universal security to define as closely as pos- 
sible the conception of aggression, in order 
to eliminate every pretext for its justifice- 
tion * * * have agreed upon the follow- 
ing provisions: 

“Article 1. Each of the high contracting 
parties undertakes to recognize in its rela- 
tions with each of the other parties, begin- 
ning with the day this convention enters into 
efiect, the definition of aggressor outlined in 
the report of the security committee of May 
1933 (the politics report) at the Disarma- 
ment Conference, based upon the proposal of 
the Soviet delegation. 

“Article 2. In accordance with the above, 
the aggressor in an international conftict, 
with due consideration to the agreements 
existing between the parties involved in the 
conflict, will be considered the state which 
will be the first to commit any of the fol- 
lowing acts: 

“1. Declaration of war against 
state; 

“2. Invasion by armed forces, even with- 
out a declaration of war, of the territory of 
another state; 

“3. Any attack by armed land, naval, or air 
forces, even without a deciaration of wa! 
upon the territory, naval vessels, or aircraft 
of another state; * * * 

“Article 3. No considerations of a political 
military, economic, or any other nature can 
serve as an excuse or justification of aggres- 
sion as specified in article 2.” 

By attacking Poland, Stalin eventual! 
broke—as No. 4—the Covenant of the Legue 
of Nations of which Soviet Russia had be- 
éome a member on September 18, 1934. Ar- 
ticle 12 of the Covenant reads as follows: 

“The members of the League c¢gree that, 
if there should arise between them any dis- 
pute likely to lead to a rupture, they will 
submit the matter either to arbitration or 
judicial settlement or to inquiry by the 
Council, and they agree in no case to resort 
to war until 3 months after the award 
by the arbitrators or the judicial decision or 
ethe report by the Council.” 

On November 30, 1939, Stalin attacked Fin- 
land. Again he broke the Briand-Kellogg 
Pact and the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions. This time the League acted. Soviet 


another 


Russia was expelled and declared an outlaw 
nation by the League on December 14, 1939. 

The aggression against Pinland was a vio- 
lation of the Soviet-Finnish Treaty of Peace 
of October 14, 1920, and the Soviet-Finnish 
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nonaggression pact of January 21, 1932, 
valid till December 31, 1945. Article 1 of this 
nonaggression pact and “Pacific settlement 
of disputes between U. S. S. R. and Finland 
says: 

“1—The high contracting parties mutual- 
ly guarantee the inviolability of the existing 
frontiers between the Union of Scviet Social- 
ist Republics and the. Republic of Finland as 
fixed by the treaty of peace concluded at 
Dorpat on October 14, 1920, which shall re- 
main the firm foundation of their relations, 
and reciprocally undertake to refrain from 
any act of aggression directed against each 
other.” 

Stalin was only too eager to use the pact 
with Hitler and the following events as a 
welcome opportunity to grab the three Baltic 
States—Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. To 
conquer these independent states he had 
only to violate the following treaties which 
all guaranteed the integrity and inviolability 
of the three countries: 

1. The Soviet-Estonian Peace Treaty of 
February 2, 1920, signed in Tartu. 

2. The Soviet-Estonian nonaggression pact 
of May 4, 1932. 

3. The Soviet-Estonian pact of mutual 
assistance of September 28, 1939. 

4. The Soviet-Latvian Treaty of Peace of 
August 11, 1920, concluded in Riga. 

5. The Soviet-Latvian nonaggression pact 
of February 5, 1932. 

6. The Soviet-Latvian mutual assistance 
pact of October 5, 1939. 

7. The Soviet-Lithuanian Treaty of Peace 
of July 12, 1920, signed in Moscow. 

8. The Soviet-Lithuanian Treaty of Neu- 
trality and Non-aggression which the Rus- 
sian Government rigned on September 28, 
1926, in Moscow. 

9. The Soviet-Lithuanian Mutual Assist- 
ance Pact of October 10, 1939. 

Besides these main treaties Stalin had to 
break a special agreement with Hitler, con- 
cluded in 1939, and concerning the division 
of spheres in eastern Europe. This agree- 
ment bound Stalin not to sovietize the Baltic 
States. It goes without saying that he broke 
it at the very moment, in June 1940, he 
thought he could do so without risk. 

After Hitler treacherously broke his pact 
with Stalin, Russia became an ally of the 
western democracies, and a member of the 
United Nations. As our ally Stalin sub- 
scribed to a great many common declarations 
and special agreements. There is hardly a 
single one which he did not violate when he 
felt he coule do this to the advantage of 
the neoimperialistic policv of the Soviet 
Union. 

Let us proceed chronologically: 

On January 1; 1942, Maxim Litvinov, Sta- 
lin’s Ambassador to the United States, signed 
the declaration by the United Nations. By 
this act Soviet Russia officially became an 
acherent to the Atlantic Charter, the first 
three articles of which read: 

“1. Their countries seek no aggrandize- 
ment, territorial, or other. 

“2. They desire to see no territorial changes 
that do not accord with the freely expressed 
wishes ot the pecples concerned. 

“3. They respect the right of all people 
to choose the form of government under 
which they will live; and they wish to see 
sovereign rights and self-goveri.ment restored 
to those who have been forcibly deprived of 
them.” 

One has only to recall the Russian an- 
nexation of parts of East Prussia and the 


annexation of the Kurile Islands to realize~ 


how seriously Stalin kept article 1 of the 
Atlantic Charter. 

To describe Stalin’s hundredfold violations 
of the two other articles of the Atlantic 
Charter quoted above would mean to write 
the gruesome history of his unilateral deal- 
ings in the Baltic States, in Poland, Rumania, 
Yugoslavia Bulgaria, Hungary, Austria, and 


the Far East. 
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Immediately after Hitler’s attack against 
Russia, on July 30, 1941, Stalin concluded a 
pact of friendship with his new ally, Poland. 
Paragraph 1 of that agreement reads as 
follows: 

“1. The Soviet Government recognizes that 
the Soviet-German treaties of 1939 as to ter- 
ritorial changes in Poland have lost their 
validity.” 

How did Stalin implement this clear para- 

raph? 

He changed the Molotov-Ribbentrop line 
into the Curzon line, so keeping almost ex- 
actly the same amount of the booty he had 
received by Hitler’s grace and forced Poland 
to annex land which never has been Polish. 

The next in the serial of common decla- 
rations to which Stalin subscribed because 
he was badly in need of the second front, 
and therefore ready to sign every declara- 
tion no matter how idealistic it might be, 
was the so-called Joint Four-Nation Decla- 
ration of the Three Powers Conference at 
Moscow (October 30, 1943), which empha- 
sizes: 

“That for the purpose of maintaining in- 
ternational peace and security pending the 
reestablishment of law and order and the 
inauguration of a system of general security, 
they will consult with one another and as 
occasion requires with other members of the 
United Nations with a view to joint action 
on behalf of the community of nations.” 

Stalin’s dealings in eastern Europe and the 
Balkans are nothing but the history of vio- 
lations of this paragraph and the violation 
of the other common declarations. All these 
common declarations have the same contents, 
the promise of honest concord in the post- 
war period, the promise of free and unfet- 
tered elections in the liberated countries, and 
the promise to maintain peace and security 
and to remove all threats to peace, and so on. 
Stalin kept none of them. 

The remaining common declarations of the 
United Nations have also been violated: 

The Three-Power Declaration of Tehran 
(December 1, 1943). 

The Yalta Declaration on Liberated Europe 
and Poland (February 12, 1945). 

The San Francisco Charter (June 26, 1945). 

The Declaration of Potsdam (August 2, 
1945). 

The last declaration distinguishes itself 
from the others because it contains not only 
general phrases but also two exact stipula- 
tions. The first one reads: “During the pe- 
riod of occupation German shall be treated 
as a single economic unit.” Stalin did ex- 
actly the opposite. He treated his part of 
Germany as he pleased without asking any- 
body. He removed all machinery and office 
fittings from various American- and British- 
owned factories. According to a New York 
Times report of August 21, 1945, the Russians 
stole immense amounts of property legally 
owned by the International Telegraph & 
Telephone Co., F. W. Woolworth, Metals Coat- 
ing Co., of Philadelphia, Anaconda Copper, 
International Business Machines, the Ford 
Motor Co., Gillette Razor Co., and various oth- 
ers. That’s the way the Russians treat Ger- 
many as “economic unit.” Furthermore they 
removed railroad tracks and shipped them to 
the U. S. S. R. 

Another paragraph of the Potsdam Decla- 
ration says that the “representatives of the 
allied press will enjoy full freedom to report 
to the world upon developments in Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, and Finland.” 

The next pact Stalin broke, and this time 
with the approval of Great Britain and the 
United States, is the Soviet-Japanese Neutral- 
ity Pact, signed in Moscow on April 13, 1941. 
This pact obliged both countries to “main- 
tain peaceful and friendly relations * * * 
and mutually respect the territorial integrity 
and inviolability of the other contracting 
party.” The pact should be valid for 5 years. 
Article 3 says: “In case neither of the con- 
tracting parties denounces the pact 1 year 
before expiration of the term, it will be con- 





sidered automatically prolonged for the next 
5 years.” 

According to this stipulation and the fact 
Soviet Russia denounced the pact shortly 
before April 25, 1945, the Soviet Union could 
not declare war on Japan before April 95, 
1946. 

On April 14, 1941, Molotov signed a “fron. 
tier declaration” attached to the neutrality 
pact. In this declaration “the two countries 
solemnly declare that the USSR pledges to 
respect the territorial integrity and inviola. 
bility of Manchukuo, and Japan pledges to 
respect the territorial integrity and inviole. 
bility of the Mongolian People’s Republic,” 

On the morning of August 8, 1945, the 
Russian motorized divisions roared over the 
borders of Manchukuo. 

As Litvinov wrote: 

“As a rule, a treaty of neutrality is nothing 
but one of the elements in the preparation 
for war, one of the elements in making an 
aggression ‘harmless.’ ” 

While this article is going to press, Stalin's 
last two violations of international law be- 
came evident. They concern China and Iran, 

There can be no doubt that Stalin's inter- 
ference in China's internal struggle violates 
article 5 of the Chinese-Russian treaty of 
alliance of August 14, 1945, signed in Moscow, 
which reads: 

“Article 5. The high contracting parties, 
taking into consideration the interests of 
security and economic development of both 
parties, agree to work together in close and 
friendly cooperation after the conclusion of 
peace and to act according to the principle 
of mutual respect for their sovereignty and 
territorial entity and noninterference in the 
internal affairs of both contracting parties.” 

No less striking a violation of international 
law is Stalin’’ most recent interference in 
Iran. There he first instigated a “revolt” 
in the Province of Azerbaijan, with the 
clearly voiced aim that this province may be- 
come “independent” (read, a Soviet puppet), 
and then prevented the Iranian Government 
forces from entering the Province of Azer- 
baijan. By this, Stalin not only violated the 
Declaration of Tehran in which he recog- 
nized the Iranian Government as his “ally” 
but the solemnly concluded treaty of alliance 
between the United Kingdom and the Soviet 
Union and Iran, signed at Tehran, Janu- 
ary 29, 1942. 

In this treaty Stalin promised in article 1 
to “undertake to respect the territorial in- 
tegrity, sovereignty, and political independ- 
ence of Iran,” and in article 6, “not to adopt 
an attitude which is prejudicial to the ter- 
ritorial integrity, sovereignty, or political in- 
dependence of Iran, nor to conclude treaties 
inconsistent with the provisions of the pres- 
ent treaty.” 

The American people should bear in mind 
the undeniable facts. 

Only then will we be able to answer the 
f-teful question—can we trust Stalin's 
word? 

Name of the treaty, date of signing, and place 

1. Soviet-Polish Treaty of Peace, March 18, 
1921, Riga. 

2. Treaty for Renunciation of Wars as an 
Instrument of National Policy (Briand-Kel- 
logg Pact or Pact of Paris), February 9, 1929, 
Paris. 

3. Treaty of Nonaggression between the 
Soviet Union and Poland, July 25, 1932, Mos- 
cow. 

4. U. 8.8. R. Convention for the Definition 
of Aggression, July 3, 1933, London. 

5. Convention of the League of Nations, 
September 18, 1934, Geneva. 

6. Soviet-Finnish Treaty of Peace, October 
14, 1920, Dorpat. 

7. Soviet-Finnish Nonaggression Pact, Jan- 
uary 21, 1932, Helsinki. 

8. Soviet-Esthonian Treaty of Peace, Feb- 
ruary 2, 1920, Tartu. 

9. Soviet-E:thonian Nonaggression Pact, 
May 4, 19¢2, Mcscow. 





10. Soviet-Estonian Pact of Mutual Assist- 
ance, September 28, 1939, Moscow. 

11. Soviet-Latvian Treaty of Peace, August 
11. 1920, Riga. 

12. Soviet-Latvian Nonaggression Pact, 
February 5, 1932, Riga. 

13. Soviet-Latvian Mutual Assistance Pact, 
October 5, 1939, Moscow. 

14. Soviet-Lithuanian Treaty of Peace, 
July 12, 1920, Moscow. 

15. Soviet-Lithuanian Treaty of Neutrality 
and Nonaggression, September 28, 1926, Mos- 
cow. 

“46. Soviet-Lithuanian Mutual Assistance 
Pact, October 10, 1939, Moscow. 

17. Atlantic Charter, January 1, 1942, 
Washington. 

18. Soviet-Polish Friendship Pact, July 30, 
1941, London. 

19. Joint Four-Nation Declaration, Octo- 
ber 30, 1943, Moscow. 

20. Three-Power Declaration, December 2, 
1943, Teheran. 

21. Yalta Declaration, February 12, 1945, 
Yaita 

22 San Francisco Charter, June 26, 1945, 
San Francisco. 

93. Potsdam Declaration, August 2, 1945, 
Potsdam. 

24. Soviet-Japanese Neutrality Pact, April 
13, 1941, Moscow. 

25. Frontier Declaration between U. 8.58. R. 
and Japan, April 14, 1941, Moscow. 

26. Treaty of Alliance between the United 
Z<ingdom and the Soviet Union and Iran, 
January 29, 1942, Teheran. 

27. Chinese-Russian Treaty of Alliance 
and Friendship, August 14, 1945, Moscow. 





Veterans Favor 10-Year Suspension of 
Immigration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 25, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, there has been a great deal of 
iscussion recently among all classes of 

ople, and particularly among the serv- 
‘emen and the veterans of World War II, 
with reference to further immigration to 
this country. 

I find that the people with whom I 
have talked are decidedly in favor of re- 
stricting immigration tc the minimum, 
and many believe that immigration 
should be suspended for at least 10 years, 
until after our own veterans and citizens 
are able to construct and establish new 
homes and obtain employment and se- 
curity for themselves and their families. 
There is much to be said in favor of 

ntiment that is being crystalized in 
country. Suspension of immigration 
or 10 years will enable us to provide 
the living accommodations and necessi- 
of our own people to a large extent, 
and then we may consider the advisa- 
lity of admitting people from other 
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this connection, I am pleased to 
the following resolution adopted by 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
ted States through its national legis- 
© committee in meeting assembled 
‘ne 14th, 15th, and 16th of January 1946, 
al Washington, D. C.: 
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SUSPENSION OF ALL IMMIGRATION 


Whereas the critical shortage of housing 
in the United States is such as to require a 
period of 10 years for construction of new 
homes before the housing accommodations 
will meet the demands of the population of 
the United States; and 

Whereas the United States has an obliga- 
tion to first furnish employment to the men 
and women of the armed forces who have 
defended this country, and also furnish em- 
ployment to the other employable citizens of 
the United States; and 

Whereas unrestricted immigration to this 
country will intensify the critical housing 
shortage and prevent the furnishing of em- 
ployment to returned veterans and employ- 
able citizens: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, through its national 
legislative committee, meeting in Washing- 
ton, January 14, 15, and 16, 1946, That Con- 
gress be requested to immediately enact leg- 
islation prohibiting immigration from all 
countries for a period of 10 years; be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to all Members of the House of 
Representatives and the Senate of the United 
States, with a request for an early pro- 
nouncement of their position on this issue. 





Billions in United States Supplies 
Scattered About Globe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH E. CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 25, 1946 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Times-Herald, Washington, D. C., 
Sunday, January 20, 1946, by Merrill C. 
Meigs, including introduction: 


BILLIONS IN UNITrp STATES SUPPLIES ScaT- 
TERED Asout GLOBE—ROUND-THE-WORLD 
Fuicut ReveaAts Most Witt Have To StTAy 
4s Deap Loss 


(Eprror’s Note.—The Times-Herald here- 
with presents a condensed version of a 
round-the-world diary by Merrill C. Meigs, 
@ member of the Army-Navy Foreign Sur- 
plus Liquidation Commission, just returned 
from a global inspection of United States 
war surpluses. He represented the Secre- 
tary of War, Robert P. Patterson, and Thomas 
McCabe, Chief of the Surplus Board. Mr. 
Meigs is vice president of the Hearst Corp. 
Mr. Hearst contributed the services of Mr. 
Meigs to the War Production Board in its 
early days, where he served as Chief of the 
Aircraft Division under both General Knud- 
sen and Donald Nelson.) 


(By Merrill C. Meigs) 


Cuicaco.—I have just returned from an 
inspection tour of our stupendous surplus 
depots overseas, covering 31,000 square miles. 

I went as a representative of Secretary 
Patterson, not as a newspaperman. 

The facts presented came not only from 
personal investigation but from officers and 
men whose counsel and information I 
sought—responsible Americans like General 
of the Army Douglas MacArthur, Commis- 
sioner Paul McNutt, Ambassador Jefferson 
Caffrey, Generals Wedemeyer, Richardson, 
Henley, Cannon, Brady, McMullen, Brandt, 
Parker, Bedell Smith, Clay, Echols, and Giles; 
Admirals Townes, Spruance, Taffiner, and 
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Hanson, plus many articulate GI's and our 
hard-working surplus supply men. 

Upon my return I made my report to Sec- 
retary Patterson and Commissioner McCabe, 
who agreed that a brief synopsis of my 
experiences would be of interest to the 
American public. 

Billions of dollars’ worth of United States 
equipment is properly assorted, cataloged, 
and“ housed where possible. However, the 
surplus is so vast that lack of storage and 
personnel for its preservation and guarding 
subject these materials to rapid deteriora- 
tion. 

I saw American officers and GI’s struggling 
to solve the fantastic jigsaw of surplus, and 
I saw understaffed State Department men 
tactfully battling the unreasonable demands 
of some of our allies. 


GRAPHIC PROOF OF CONSOLIDATION NEED 


I saw graphic reasons for a united com- 
mand of our armed forces at bases where 
the Army and Navy had built and main- 
tained costly establishments in duplication 
of each other 

I detected a sharp need for a more realis- 
tic United States outlook on surpluses and 
of a more realistic foreign policy. I am no 
imperialist, but there are strong indications 
that we are bending over backward to be 
pleasant to certain countries which screamed 
for our aid—and got it—but which now are 
reluctant even to let our commercial planes 
land at fields we built 

Out of the often-bewildering panorama 
come several thoughts: 

We must either pull completely out of a 
majority of our foreign bases—and write off 
the staggering cost—or we must keep a strong 
staff of seasoned experts in those areas to 
protect and maintain our huge investments. 

Our representatives in the field feel the 
need for a strong, simple, and understand- 
able foreign policy, which would protect first 
and last the interests of the United States 
of America. While there are billions in sur- 
plus, there is a glaring scarcity of decisions 
from Washington. 

If we do not remedy this situation, we 
are going to confirm a growing feeling in 
certain countries that we are a Nation of 
suckers. 

Our air facilities overseas have been re- 
duced to such a state that one green, if 
willing, hand now works where several splen- 
didly trained experts once labored. The fab- 


ulous records we set for safety during the 
conflict are being dissipated daily because we 
simply haven't sufficient trained men to run 


our far-flung network of Army and Navy 
planes. 
PLANE MAKERS GEARED FOR HUGE PRODUCTION 
It must be remembered that before Pearl 
Harber the United States got along nicely 
with 370 commercial air liners. And we were 
the most air-minded nation in the world. 
The 370 planes more than handled the coun- 
try’s air traffic. 


This traffic, naturally, will be expanded 
now. More and more people—including hun- 
dreds of thousands of airmen trained by 
Uncle Sam—will want to fly in the postwar 
worid. But the progress attained will not in 
any way parallel the tremendous strides made 
by United States plane manufacturers when 
the call came to them to build war planes. 

Willow Run itself was geared to build a 
four-engine Liberator bomber every hour cf 
the day and night. One can readily under- 
stand how quickly the supply would overrun 


the demand, and the hard times which would 
come upon United States plane makers if 
surplus bombers and transports were dumped 
on the American marke‘. 
HOW CAN SURPLUS TANKS EE USED? 
As for tanks, guns. and million: f other 
items and weapons of the great confii 


can they ever be bent into plowshares? 
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We apparently must leave most, if not all, 
of this material overseas. 

If we keep any considerable force overseas, 
we must by all means see to it that these 
men continue to get the best treatment, 
housing, food, equipment, entertainment, 
and religious and recreational facilities. 

I am happy to report to United States 
parents that their sons remain the best-fed, 
best-equipped servicemen in the world. They 
have the finest supervision and guidance and 
at this time their lot is being made as 
pleasant as is humanly possible. 

Parents and wives of men overseas, how- 
ever, must face this inescapable fact, that 
their demands that the boys be sent home 
immediately is stripping the Army and Navy 
of its technical men and experienced hands. 

As the father of three servicemen, I can 
understand that demand. Perhaps the hid- 
den cost of bringing the boys home, which 
would involve sacrificing veritable mountains 
of expensive gear, can be marked off as part 
of the price of operating our great, free coun- 
try. 

But, having seen what that gigantic price 
is, and having heard the pleas over there tor 
new experts to replace the old. I wish that 
more of our leaders and more parents could 
have made the trip I recently made. They 
would then at least grasp the cost of head- 
long demobilization, even if they were in- 
clined to damn the cost. 


DEMOBLIZATION HAS CONE TOO RAPIDLY 


In the short months since VJ-day, experi- 
enced officers told me our demobilization has 
been so rapid that it would take us a year 
and a half again to be as strong as we were 
on the day final victory was won. 

Our surplus problems are mighty. We 
must dispose of tremendous mounds of per- 
ishable and semiperishable food we stored 
throughout the world, and the same is true 
of medical supplies. 

We must carefully weigh myriad other 
supplies against the threat that will glut 
United States markets, retard new business 
here and abroad, or become tools of another 
and mightier war. 

We must sell what we can, rather than 
give it away. We must outwait such powers 
as the French, who are biding their time 
against the day when sufficient sentiment 
in the United States will take the Americans 
out of France and dump desired stores in 
France’s lap. 

And we must discourage the tendency of 
some powers to charge us rent for storing 
supplies which helped save those countries 
from starvation, disease, and slavery. 

It is nobcdy’s fault that we piled up such 
stores. We had to be prepared to invade 
Japan with millions of men. We had to be 
prepared to fight the final battle for Germany 
in Hitler’s Bavarian redoubt. 

Our supply lines from home to the fighting 
fronts were jam-packed—a miraculous and 
still unsung achievement of our services of 
supplies. The supply pipes were filled in 
the manner that the pipes leading from the 
reservoir to your kitchen spigots are filled. 

But the job is not yet finished. And we 
at home will be doing both our men and our 
country a real service if we will understand 
that adequate staffs are still needed over- 
seas to solve the supply problem and other 
complexities of demobilization and occupa- 
tion. 

Riding in the plastic nose of our special 
B-17 Flying Fortress, jotting down these 
notes, I found myself wondering how the 
cost of it all would ever be paid; how to 
ease the burden on coming generations of 
taxpayers. 

GLOBAL LOG 

November 4: Left Washington 11:30 a. m., 
after receiving instruction in use of para- 
chute, “Mae West,” rubber boat, signals, 
radio. 

November 5: Left Eermuda 7:13 a. m. 
Four hours over Atlantic, rear entrance blew 


off. Could not repair. 
hours. 

November 6, 7: Awaited repairs, or n’.W 
plane. 

November 8: New B-17 arrived. Departed, 
4:20 p. m. 

November 9: Landed Santa Maria, Azores, 
where United States invested $20,000,000 in 
fine airport. Portuguese natives earn $1 a 
day for10 to12 hours. Arrived Paris. Army- 
operated hotel. Steam heat. Good food. 
Tired. 

November 10, 11: Armistice Day parade re- 
viewed by General De Gaulle. Weather re- 
porting here unreliable, due to departure of 
experienced men. 

November 12: No market for scrap. Miles 
and miles surplus guns, tanks, trucks, etc.— 
250,000 items. 

November 13: Flew over Le Havre, Omaha 
Beach. Barges remain sunk off beaches, 
Ground pulverized. Arrived Bovington Air- 
port, London. 

November 14: Inspected base near Liver- 
pool. Everything fine order. Surpluses care- 
fully stacked, housed. : 

November 15: Fog and rain prevented de- 
parture for Germany. 

November 16: To Wiesbaden at 5,000 feet. 
Rode in glass nose of plane. Saw Dunkirk. 
Liege. 

November 17: Frankfort and Mainz. 
demolition! 

November 18: Rhine. Hitler’s gleaming 
white yacht—United States now operates it. 
No transportation. People walking, walking. 

November 19: Berlin and indescribable de- 
struction. Templehofen Field. Short, rough 
runways. 

November 20: Hitler’s bomb shelter. Chan- 


Returned after 814 


What 


cellery. Women working with shovels, 
wheelbarrows. 

November 21: Marseille, Swiss Alps, Cor- 
sica. Beautiful, rugged, tough country. 


Napoleon had to be tough to live in Corsica, 
Surplus representative says plenty of sur- 
pluses—but short on decisions from Wash- 
ington. 

November 22: Rome. Vatican. St. Peter’s, 
most beautiful and awe-inspiring sight. 
Beggars pilfered car. Naples. Airplane sur- 
plus property man here well posted. Knows 
where every plane is and condition. Ruins 
of Pompeii. Fly over top Vesuvius, now in- 
active. San Carlos Opera House. 


AGENTS IN ROME HAVE NO ORDERS 


We flew in over Rome and Vatican City 
just at sunset, a stunning sight which soon 
will be within reach of countless air-minded 
Americans. 

Surplus representatives in Rome told me 
that they have arranged to sell some of the 
supplies we cannot bring home, but that 
Washington has not told them what to ac- 
cept for money. 

A trip to the Vatican is a reassuring ex- 
perience for any man, regardless of his 
faith. Here was peace in the midst of war, 
a tiny oasis in a desert of savagery, corrup- 
tion and abandonment of human rights. 

As in the past, I find no words apt encugh 
to describe the magnificence of St. Peter’s, 
nor the thoughts a visit there stimulates. 

November 23. Off for Cairo. Sicily bar- 


ren. Steep mountains. Bengazi. Remains 
of battlefields. 
November 24. Cairo, Sphinx. Natives 


share mud huts with donkeys and water buf- 
falo. 


UNITED £TATES IN MIDDLE OF CAIRO FIGHT 


We invested about $3,250,000 in building 
Payne Field near Cairo, an airport complete 
with runways, hangars, shops, world-wide 
communications, passengers and freight fa- 
cilities and housing for operating personnel. 
But we are having considerable difficulties 
getting permission from the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment to continue to operate our airport, 

They propose to take over our airport, 
Payne Field, for the training and mainte- 
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nance of their own army air force, compelling 
us to move all our operations to their in. 
ferior municipal airport. 

Some Egyptians told me that it is the 
British—who control Egypt—who are pro. 
moting this exchange. But Englishmen tolq 
me to blame the Egyptians for the freeze that 
is being put on us. 

Anyway, we are in the middle, and our 
representatives were praying that Washing. 
ton would take strong action on this case, 

November 25: To Jerusalem via Suez 
Canal in C-54. Port Said. Egyptians hunt 


ducks here. Seventy-five average bag. 
Palestine. Bethlehem. Dead Sea. River 
Jordan. Jericho. Pinch myself and strcke 


chin. No, am not living in Old Testament. 
Poker with Sheik. Lost. His English ex- 
cellent. Only 35 percent literate in Cairo, 
The Nile. 

November 26: Abadan famous for oj! 
Karachi. Skinny natives sit on heels star- 
ing. Agra, India. Taj Mahal. Next to 8t. 
Peter’s most impressive. Then what con- 
trast! Mua huts. No windows or doors. 
Any American jail a palace in comparison, 
Fine intelligent American officers. 

November 27: En route to Calcutta. 
Bicycles. Donkeys. Oxcarts. Open, unsan- 
itary wells. Study graphs showing surpluses, 
Well-planned disposal set up. Natives bathe 
in water holes, wash clothes, and drink same 
water. 

November 28: Cross Hooghly in launch. 
Bodies of dead native float by. Visited ghats 
where dead are burned. Wealthy buy all- 
consuming fire; the poor scorch body then 
throw in river. Inspected 700 planes not 
worth flying home. No market but for few. 
Fifty times as many people as-in one block 
at home—crawling over each other like ants. 
Walking ekeletons. My impression is get 
whites out of here and quick, regardless cf 
surpluses. 

November 29: Glad to leave for Kunming, 
China. Fly over Hump cf Himalayas, 13,500 
feet. Terrible winds. Drafts drop plane 
thousand feet then drive them back up 
again. Ice forms on wings. Vicious looking 
mountains. No wonder we lost hundreds of 
planes here during war. Quarter in General 
Chennault’s rambling house. Airport bisects 
graveyard. 

November 39: Flying over China. 
great rivers. No railroads. 
ported by boat. 

December 1: Shanghai. 
Cathay-Manions Hotel. No heat. Japs took 
radiators tor scrap. Everyone has a cold. 

December 2, Visit head of China-American 
Air Force. Lacks trained mechanics to keep 
planes repaired. Not much declared surplus 
because no decision yet on size of Chinese 
and our Army. Excellent Chinese dinner. 
Use chopsticks, but mostly fingers. How 
to get 6,000,000 Japs out of Korea and Man- 
churia a problem. China impoverished. 
We hold the bag. 

December 3: Tokyo, Yokohama. 


Such 
Freight trans- 


Smiling natives. 


3urned 


out. Worse than Berlin. Nagasaki, Hiro- 
shima—complete burnout. Rice paddies. 
Visited General MacArthur. Says he is 


Cannot 
Din- 


telling Japs the story of freedom. 
leave for visit home until job is done. 
ner Imperial Hotel. GI rations. 

December 4:. Spent day in our Interna- 
tional News Service office. Went to Jap 
Diet but Diet was not in session—gone to 
see American movie on how they were licked. 
Delicious dinner. Generrl Kenney’s home 
but general away. Complimented Jap cooks. 
Response, smiles, bows. 

ecember 5: Okinawa. Hundreds of Gl 

units, Steam shovels eating at hillsides. 
Town of 25,000 destroyed. Church steeple 
still stands. Army-Navy cooperating. Na- 
tives uneducated—small, runtylike Japs. 

December 6: Fly over- Bataan, Corregidor. 
Feeling of awe and reverence as we think of 
humiliation, starvation, and death of our 
men. 











December 7: Manila. Visit Filipino farm. 
No machinery. Most of work done by hand. 
Farmers small but strong. Clark Field. 
Depressing to see over 1,700 planes parked 
wing to wing. Many new. Most to be de- 
clared surplus and scrap representing over a 
pillion dollars. Wrecked Jap planes. Dust- 
jest place seen. Planes must be attended or 
will corrode and mildew in hot, damp cli- 
mate. Organized band of thieves. Split 
our life rafts to get two small packages of 
emergency rations, tools, etc. 

December 8: Visit Corregidor. Concrete 
forts, mortars. Obsolete as horse and buggy. 
Leaving we see white hospital ship labor- 
ing way home to America. 

December 9: Guam. Looks pretty small on 
map. Hope pilot hits it. Beacon flashes 
welcome. Still 200,000 soldiers, sailors, ma- 
rines quartered here. Supplies vast, accu- 
mulated for Japan invasion. Insufficient 
help retards inventory. 

December 10: Guam Harbor being dredged 
and docks built, See giant floating drydock. 
Bulldozers at work. Hats off to Seabees and 
engineers. Picturesque coral shore. Water 
clear. Varicolored ocean bottom. Saipan. 
Saw rock where native families committed 
suicide at approach of Americans. Villages 
all have churches. 

December 11: Kwajalein Atoll. Command- 
er says surpluses not worth saving. Worn 
out. Johnston Atoll a speck on ocean. Room 
for only 5,000-foot runway. Few buildings. 
Water system broken. Each person allowed 
gallon per day. 

December 12: Flying at 9,000 feet. Taking 
oxygen regularly. Honolulu. Pearl Harbor. 
Land Hickam Field. Guest of Gen. Robert 
Richardson, commanding general mid-Pacific 
area. Visit demobilizing center. Comforta- 
ble barracks. Recreational facilities. 

December 13: Radio and radar control 
rooms. Meet Admiral Spruance and members 
of staff. See vast Navy installations. Same 
orderly condition as Army. Fine cooperation 
Army-Navy here. See ships sunk by Japs. 
Visit Signal Corps receiving and sending 
rooms. What equipment. 

December 14: Visit square miles of shops, 
docks, stock piles. Surpluses. Barracks. GI 
Club. All excellent condition. Richardson 
fine administrator. Insists on good house- 
keeping. Is taxpayer conscious. 

December 15: Smooth comfortable flight. 
San Francisco in sight 11 hours flat. Party 
all well. Congenial. 

December 16: Lake Tahoe. Salt Lake. 
braska. Just crossed Mississippi. Home in 
40 minutes, Piloted plane for hour. Looked 
down on Iowa where grandfather came from 
Vermont by covered wagon in 1852—inching 
his way at 2 miles per hour while we fly 
smoothly at 200. 


BILLION DOLLARS IN PLANES AT ONE FIELD 


In the Philippines the surplus troubles are 
typical of our troubles almost everywhere. 
We have sent home the men best able to care 
for our fortune in supplies. The replace- 
ments are entirely inadequate and, of course, 
inexperienced. 

We have some breathtaking surpluses 
there. At Clark Field, which is rimmed by 
the remains of hundreds of Jap planes, I saw 
over $1,000,000,000 worth of American bomb- 
ers, fighters, transport, and reconnaissance 
Planes with spares. It is a veritable sea of 
planes. A vast, vast majority of them will 
have to be broken up into scrap. Modern as 
Some of them are, they are still outmoded, 


= are ill-equipped to be flown or shipped 
ome, 


Ne- 


Indeed, there are as many transports at 
Clark Field alone as the entire United States 
commercial system possessed at the outbreak 
of the war. We plan to keep a minimum 


number of the best of these planes in opera- 
tion ready to go to work on any task here. 
But it is difficult even to keep these in tip- 


i Shape. Their seasoned custodians are 
one, 


The men had enough points, and 
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no suitably trained men have been sent in 
their stead. 

The thievery of our supplies is at its worst 
in the Philippines, for it is organized. In 
some countries where populaces are preying 
on our surpluses, some efforts are made to 
punish the guilty. 

But at Clark Field, to name one place, the 
local authorities give very light sentences— 
which usually are not served—or dismiss 
cases altogether. 

In one week nine carloads of meat en route 
to Clark Field to feed our GIs disappeared 
entirely. Regulations prohibit our men 
from shooting at thieves. They must be 
tackled, as gently as possible, and turned 
over to local authorities. Often they are set 
free by officials patently in on the racket. 


FIGHTING LOSING BATTLE TO PROTECT TAXPAYERS 


Our boys are fighting a losing battle to 
protect the property of the American tax- 
payers. I was asked repeatedly to urge 
Washington to send enough men to the 
Philippines to protect our stores, and to give 
our men the right to use their weapons 
when necessary. 

Nowhere did I see a more vivid example of 
what General Marshall was talking about 
when he told Congress, “You won't have 
demobilization, you will have demorializa- 
tion.” 

We have good men left in the Philippines, 
but there aren't enough of them. 

The long-promised independence of the 
islands will be a trying time not only for Fili- 
pinos but their American friends. Former 
experienced Philippine government officials 
have been liquidated by the Japs. 

Tax and other public records were de- 
stroyed in the battle of Manila. The Philip- 
pine government has no clear-cut plan to 
collect taxes. 

Officials in High Commissioner Paul 
McNutt’s office told me that if Filipinos were 
permitted to vote today on an independence 
they would vote 8 to 1 in favor of staying 
under the political and economical wing of 
the United States. 

With General McMullen we visited Cor- 
regidor and were stunned by the archaic arms 
of the island, where General Wainwright and 
a handful of men and nurses so gallantly held 
off the overwhelming attacks of the Japs in 
the early days of the war. 

The old guns Wainwright had—I noticed a 
1903 date on one—were pointed out to sea. 
They could not be turned to shell the Japs a 
few miles away on Bataan. What a tragedy 
that was. 

Today a work crew of 1,200 Jap prisoners 
stolidly clean up “The Rock,” digging the 
bodies of brave Americans and Filipino pa- 
triots out of the caves in which they died. 

The wheels of our globe-circling B-17 
touched hallowed land on the way home from 
the Pacific—land made forever sacred in our 
annals by the price paid for them in Ameri- 
can blood. 

After Okinawa and Guam we swept over 
Saipan, where you can see the sharp-toothed 
reefs that stopped our invasion boats and 
forced our boys to swim and wade ashore 
through murderous fire. 

A hundred ships lie in Saipan’s harbor, 
some of them jammed with unloaded sup- 
plies we no longer need. 

There is no market for such supplies in 
that part of the world. If we shipped them 
all the way home, we could never realize 
enough from their sale in the United States 
to warrant the cost of transportation. 

We touched at bloody Kwajalein, too. The 
tiny atoll we have transformed into a vital 
air-passenger base. 


HAWAII COMMANDER DOING EXCELLENT JOB 


Another long hop over the blue Pacific 
brought us to a speck named Johnston Island, 
which American enterprise has turned into 
another vital cog in our Pacific air travel. 
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Then, as if on smooth, invisible rails, Cap- 
tain Larson took us to Hawaii, where the 
whole bloody and bankrupting business of 
our war began. 

General Richardson, commanding general 
mid-Pacific area, himself soon displayed to 
our party the qualities which prompted Gen- 
eral MacArthur to place him in charge of a 
huge portion of the Pacific. 

Best of all, from a businessman's stand- 
point, Richardson has a highly developed re- 
gard for American property. A story typifies 
that regard: 

One day Richardson saw a GI misusing an 
army truck. “You should treat that truck 
better, son,” he counseled. “You and I and 
your buddies bought it.” 

The kid looked at him quizzically. 
Army bought it, sir,” he said. 

“True enough, but the money had to come 
out of the pockets of Americans like your- 
self.” 

The Pacific air traveler, and there will be 
countless thousands of them in the coming 
years, is comforted by an inspection of the 
precautions taken for his safety. 

Before we took off for California, General 
Richardson showed us his control air opera- 
tions room, where the most modern devices 
keep tab on the flights of all planes leaving 
or arriving at Honolulu. The room is domi- 
nated by a huge map, on which tiny planes, 
your own among them, move majestically 
across the blue expanse of water—constantly 
checked by radar and the lastest radio safety 
Signals. Rescue planes stand by day and 
night. In case of trouble they are on their 
way to the spot within 3 minutes 

It is plainly beyond the power of most 
men, including this one, aptly to describe 
the emotion of homecoming. I felt I was 
home in this blessed land when I awoke 
after a nap in the B-17 and looked down on 
San Prancisco’s magnificent Golden Gate 

I knew then, as never before, how great 
this land is, for I had behind me the exam- 
ple of a world that is sick and battered and 
despairing. 

CHANGES IN AMERICA SINCE PIONEER DAYS 


As these final words are written we are 
crossing the strong flat midland of the United 
States. My grandfather crossed these lands 
in a covered wagon 100 years ago. I was 
born on a farm near which this big plane 
just flew. I saw the first telephone wires 
strung to that farm, the first automobile, 
the first flimsy plane. 

Now, in smooth comfort, I fly over these 
lands at 200 miles per hour. In a few years 
we'll be doing it at 400 miles per hour in 
much more comfort, for pressurized cabins 
will reduce the tiring effect of insufficient 
oxygen. Food, service, and planes will be 
greatly improved. In my time I have seen 
the world shrink as never 
history. 

As for the trip itself, here is my summa- 
tion: 

We must face the fact that the rapid de- 
mobilization of our armed forces is causing 
great disorganization overseas 


“The 


MPefore in its 


and at home 





Boys are released before they can be re- 
placed. 

Foreign markets, at best, are scarce be- 
cause the world is generally busted. Priceless 
weapons and warplanes are now nothing 


more than spent bullets. Billions in United 
States war goods must be scrapped. 

We should clear out of such lands as India 
and Iran as soon as possible. We should 
give up such Pacific islends as are no longer 
needed as bases and which cannot be turned 
into armed places by any unfriendly power 


Appalling is the staggering cost of our 
overseas military machine. How long can 
America stand this terrific burden? Some 


officers expressed the opinion that the devel- 
opment of atomic power may greatly reduce 
this tremendous expense. They ere hopeful 
for the success of the United Nations Organi- 
gation but are not too optimistic. 
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ARMY-NAVY HANGARS, FIELDS, SIDE BY SIDE 


On some islands in the Pacific I saw splen- 
did Army and equally efficient Navy air fields 
resting side by side. Each was fully equipped 
as to workshops, hangars, barracks, hospitals, 
and the like. Each used different types of 
planes, engineered and produced individually 
at fabulous cost. Members of both services 
admit that a united command would result 
in great savings and added efficiency. How- 
ever, Navy men feel that this could be ac- 
complished without a complete merging of 
the two services. 

The country should draft its highly trained 
retired Army and Navy officers into the dip- 
lomatic corps. They have a grasp of world 
affairs, and’an appreciation of United States 
interests, second to none. 

They are immeasurably better suited to 
represent us overseas than, say, inexperienced 
politically appointed diplomats. 

I found that many are strongly of the 
opinion that we should get Caledonia from 
the French in exchange for the mountains 
of surplus supplies we will soon be obliged 
to give the De Gaulle government. Cale- 
donia, lying almost dormant in the Pacific, 
would strengthen our Pacific defense and 
serve as a fine stepping stone for our 
California-to-Australia trade. 

Most of the American embassies are en- 
tirely unsuited to house our expanded dip- 
lomatic staffs. Many suggested that we swap 
surpluses for more adequate and representa- 

tive quarters. 


NOTHING BEING JUNKED THAT COULD BE SAVED 


I saw no surpluses being destroyed over- 
seas which should not have been junked. 
Our intelligent officers approach all scrapping 
problems with an “I pay taxes, too,” attitude 
and caution. 

Corigressional junkets to distant lands have 
often been criticized as a waste of money. 
My trip convinced me that such trips are 
not only wise investments, but the duty of 
Congressmen. How can they enact legis- 
lation of an international character if they 
do not know the world we live in? 

I am convinced that America and the allies 
will make a serious mistake if anything is 
done to curb the authority of Douglas Mac- 
Arthur in Japan. He is ably handling the 
greatest job ever heaped on a military man. 

I express the hope that these articles may 
contribute to a better understanding of the 
great problems facing the American people. 





The Twisted Brass 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday. January 25, 1946 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I believe we al’ appreciate the 
necessity for the maintenance of 2 large 
Army and Navy for a considerable time 
to come. It is my nope and prayer that 
this Army and Navy will be made up en- 
tirely of volunteers. I firmly believe that 
this can be done. It can be done by mak- 
ing the service attractive to the young 
men of the country. The Congress can 
make the service more attractive, and a 
Start *a this direction was made when we 
passed the armed forces voluntary re- 
cruitment bill of 1945. But our Army and 
Navy leaders must do their par’. If they 
fail to carry out their responsibility, then 
the whole program fails. One thing they. 
must do above all else is to maintain the 


respect of the men in the service and the 
people generally. I issue a word of warn- 
ing to them now—broken promises do not 
encourage respect. It would be well for 
them to take to heart the warning con- 
tained in an editorial which appeared in 
the January 21, 1946, issue of the Green 
Bay Press-Gazette, which follows: 
THE TWISTED BRASS 


A flood of mail to the Press-Gazette last 
week from privates, sergeants, and captains 
scattered around the world was convincing 
that these protesting soldier boys of ours are 
on the right track and know what they are 
doing in their many complaints against their 
superiors. 

They are not complaining of serving their 
country. They do not gripe about lone- 
someness. Filthy villages and sunken-eyed 
and miserable people have not turned their 
heads. The glorious but far-off comforts of 
home have not warped their judgments. 

They simply insist that men in high posi- 
tions who are faithless to their words, that 
leaders who have made promises only to 
break them, must be brought to an account- 
ing. 

In the numerous Army publications from 
the Short Snorter through the Tacalog Times 
to the Daily Pacifican, there runs but one 
theme, one startled question, one amazing 
interrogatory, What has become of the code 
of honor of the American Army? 

The detail of broken promises is simply 
sickening. Nor is it merely a matter of 
changing orders. The soldiers aren't chil- 
dren. They realize that orders must be 
altered, that ships don’t always make sched- 
ules, that emergencies arise, but they vehe- 

mently protest against generals who think 
they can answer a just complaint with a 
glib excuse, can secure an objective by mak- 
ing a definite promise, and after the soldiers 
have delivered the goods forget or ignore 
the promise. 

In anticipation that we are going to have 
a bigger army than ever, something very 
drastic will have to be done at Washington 
so that a general’s word is hereafter re- 
spected. If the brass does not realize that 
an honorless army is wholly useless, the men 
in the ranks do. They don't want that kind 
of an army. They won't stand for it. And 
in this attitude they are wise beyond their 
years. 





The FEPC Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 25, 1946 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the New York Times of Jan- 
uary 24, 1946: 


THE FEPC PROBLEM 


The Chavez bill for a permanent Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Commission, now before 
the Senate, is recommended for favorable 
consideration by its avowed purpose and by 
the character and sincerity of its leading 
supporters. If the bill could actually ac- 





complish what its proponents believe it will, 
we would have no hesitation in urging that 
it become law with the least possible delay. 
If its swift passage could be made a rebuke 
to Senator Brtpo and others who propose 
to filibuster against a vote, there would be 
another argument in its favor. 


A filibuster 
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at this time is an outrageous effort by a 
minority, at the expense of the public busj- 
ness, to defeat the will of a majority. 

Under these circumstances it is not g 

pleasant duty to express doubt as to the wis. 
dom and probable efficacy of the Chavez 
measure. Yet we are compelled to do g0, 
The act would apply to every employer or 
labor union with more than a handful of 
employees or members in interstate or 
foreign commerce in any State, Territory, or 
possession of the United States. It would 
make it unfair for them to discriminate 
against any person “because of such person's 
race, creed, color, national origin, or an- 
cestry.” An FEPC order, if sustained, could 
in theory be enforced by the Federal courts, 
with contempt penalties, and any willful in. 
terference with the commission or its agents 
er agencies could be punished by imprison- 
ment and fine. 

We do not believe this act would be en. 
forceable in any State or community where 
the dominant opinion ran strongly against 
it. Discrimination is always hard to prove, 
because it involves the subjective question 
of intent. There must be a majority will to 
comply if the unwilling minority are to be 
legally coerced. In many American com- 
munities this will to comply simply doesn't 
exist. It will have to be created by educa- 
tion, backed in time by State and Iccal law. 
The Federal Government, with all its power, 
cannot change the climate of opinion over- 
night. And a new Force Act might do 
more harm than gcod to the very minorities 
the law aims to protect. 

Ine clause in the Chavez bill can, certainly, 
stand. This clause requires the insertion of 
a nondiscrimination provision into Govern- 
ment contracts. The Federal Government 
may not be «ble to halt discrimination by 
direct action, but it can certainly refrain 
from patronizing the discriminators. For 
the rest, we will probably have to wait upon 
the civilizing influence of education in this 
field. People just can’t be made fair and 
tolerant by the use of the policeman's billy- 
stick. 





Walter Lippmann Writes on Basic 
Economic Problem 





2xTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 25, 1946 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I take pleasure in including 
with my remarks a recent column by 
Walter Lippmann entitled “The State of 
the Union,” in which, in my judgment, 
he goes to the very root of the economic 
problems of our country, both at the 
present time and in the future: 

Topay AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
THE STATE OF THE UNION 


The President's decision to send one mes- 
sage, which includes the Budget, instead o! 
two separate messages, as has been the cus- 
tom, is in itself a highly significant event. 
It marks the acceptance of the fact that in 
these times the relation between Govern- 
ment finance and the private economy '5 
intimate and reciprocal. The two cannot be 
considered apart and treated like two paralle! 
lines that never meet. The day is gone, and 
will probably never return, when Govern- 
ment spending, taxing, and borrowing, ca! 
be isolated from individual and corporate 
spending, investing, and saving. For the 











two combined, and interacting, determine 
the level of production, the order of prices, 
the quantity of employment, and the Gov- 
ernment revenue at any given rate of taxes. 

For some years before the war, in fact 
since 1936 when J. M. Keynes published his 
book The General Theory of Employment, 
Interest, and Money, the basic theory has 
been known. It has won wide acceptance 
among economists. But only gradually is it 
being understood and accepted by laymen, 
and only now at the beginning of the post- 
war period has it become possible and neces- 
sary to apply the new knowledge. The Presi- 
dent’s message, supplemented by the fifth 
report of the Director of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion, is based upon the findings 
of the new economic science of our gen- 
eration. 

The war has quickly turned what might 
have remained for long an academic argu- 
ment into a practical problem of statesman- 
ship. For at VJ-day the American people 
were producing goods and services at the 
rate of $200,000,000,000 a year. Nearly half 
of this product was bought by the Govern- 
ment: the other half was bought by the 
civilian market. No one could, therefore, 
dispute the enormous role of the Government 
in the whole economy. 

Now that the fighting is over, the Govern- 
ment’s purchases of goods and services will 
be reduced from the wartime peak of ninety- 
eight billions annually to almost thirty-five 
billions in the 12 months beginning July 1 of 
this year. Such a drastic and sudden reduc- 
tion of demand by the Government would, in 
itself, produce unemployment and a severe 
decline in prices. But it is offset by the fact 
that during the war individuals and corpora- 
tions earned much more than they were able 
to spend, were allowed to spend, or wished to 
spend. They have about $220,000,000,000 on 
hand. This private money not only offsets 
the reduction of Government spending. It 
hangs over the market which is not yet ade- 
quately supplied with civilian goods, and 
will not be and cannot be supplied until 
their is full civilian production. If the 
spending of this huge accumulation of pri- 
vate funds is not slowed down, it will, of 
course, push up prices to exorbitant levels. 

These are the controlling facts with which 
national policy has to deal. In the near 
future the threat of inflation has to be coun- 
tered. The threat arises from the fact that 
there is this huge accumulation of private 
funds, a long-deferred demand for goods and 
services, and a considerable delay in com- 
ing to full production, especially in the criti- 
cal field of private housing. The problem is 
much money and not enough goods. The 
solution of the problem is more goods as 
soon as possible, less private spending until 
there are more goods, less money in circu- 
lation brought about by taxation and the 
control of credit and as stopgap and back- 
Stop for some time to come price control of 
scarce goods and Government allocation of 
essential materials. 

The most urgent measures the President 
needs from Congress are, therefore, an ex- 
tension of the Price Control Act and of the 
Second War Powers Act, both of which ex- 
pire on June 30. 

But while the immediate problem is that 
of inflation, no one who looks ahead and 
Wishes to act with prudence and foresight can 
doubt that the time will come—no one can 
Say exactly when but certainly within a few 
Short years—when the deferred demand will 
have been satisfied, the private savings that 
Will be spent and invested, used up, produc- 
‘ion will be at full capacity. Then the post- 
War depression will begin, and if measures 
have not been taken soon enough to prevent 
't, or at the least to moderate it, it is almost 
certain to be the most violent depression in 
cur whole history. Nineteen hundred and 


Wenty-nine was bad enough; the national 


inco 


oa me fell from ninety to forty billions. 
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w the national income fs much larger, 
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and if it fell to forty or even to seventy bil- 
lions, the effect might well be catastrophic. 

The measures to prevent this happening 
are among the most difficult our people have 
ever had to consider. The American econ- 
omy will be at a level of productivity never 
before achieved anywhere at any time. To 
keep it at that level or anywhere near it, will 
require capital investment and consumer 
spending on a scale beyond anything hitherto 
known in time of peace. It is not easy to see, 
it is very hard to know, how capital invest- 
ment of a wholly new order of magnitude can 
be brought about annually and consistently. 
But if it is not brought about, depression is 
certain, and depression of a kind which will 
shake the country and the world. 

The success with which we master this 
American problem will have a profound effect 
on the peace of the world. An economic 
catastrophe in the United States, like 1929, 
would undermine the peace settlement. Asa 
matter of fact the whole prospect of peace, 
the whole hope in UNO, all the plans of re- 
construction and for liberty and democracy, 
rely at last upon the promise that the United 
States will itself achieve such prosperity that 


there will be increasing prosperity every- 
where. 





Address of Hon. Lindsay C. Warren 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 21, 1946 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following address of 
Hon. Lindsay C. Warren, Comptroller 
General of the United States, at annual 
dinner of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Asheville, N. C., January 17, 1946: 


I am glad to come back to Asheville again, 
and I greatly appreciate your cordial invita- 
tion to be with you. I have never felt that 
I was a stranger here. Aside from many 
friends in this section over the years, I have 
felt special attachments for the city and its 
people. 

My great great grandfather, John Gray 
Blount, owned a part of the land on which 
Asheville is built. I regretfully admit, how- 
ever, that not 1 foot of it ever came down to 
me. My grandfather was the ever loyal and 
constant friend of the mighty Vance, and 
was a member of his council of state. My 
father was elected as the second president of 
the North Carolina Bar Association here in 
Asheville. I bear the name of an Asheville 
lady of yesteryears, and for 3 years I attended 
the famous Bingham school, which added its 
contribution in those days in making Ashe- 
ville North Carolina’s best-advertised city. 

I am also glad to be here to pay a visit to 
a very important part of the General Ac- 
counting Office—the Postal Accounts Division 
with its 900 employees. When it became 
necessary to move this Division of our Office 
out of Washington temporarily on account 
of war congestion, I was happy that it could 
be located in Asheville. I may surprise some 
of you when I tell you that in this office here 
in the Arcade building, we are making an 
annual postal audit of $20,000,000,000 a year, 
and it is kept current. I wish to pay public 
tribute to the capable and efficient employees 
of the Government who are doing this im- 
portant work. 

So I think I qualify in saying that I 
feel perfectly at home here. 

I am particularly happy to be able to talk 
to this annual meeting of your chamber 
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of commerce, and to your distinguished 
guests. You in Asheville have a wonderful 
opportunity to go out and sell your city 
and section and to promote the location of 
industries here. The unbounded resources 
of our North Carolina mountains—kaolin, 
mica, feldspar, other minerals, timber and 
the rest—should be developed into manu- 
factured good here in our own State, not 
sent elsewhere for processing. 

Never in all their history have our cham- 
bers of commerce been faced with more 
numerous and perplexing problems than to- 
day, in readjusting the life of their com- 
munities to a peacetime economy, with its 
changing business and manufacturing activ- 
ities. Never has there been a greater need 
for their services in building solid founda- 
tions for civic welfare, and in guarding 
our democratic institutions, in defense of 
which so many of our dear ones have just 
giver. their lives or their health. 

I take it as self-evident that as citizens, 
businessmen, and taxpayers you are inter- 
ested in the structure and efficiency of our 
National Government, and its relation with 
our own great State, and with the other 
States of the Union. No longer is this a 
remote and academic question. In one form 
or another it bears upon the daily lives 
of every one of us. Of late there has been 
much discussion of the expansion of the 
Federal Government, of its tremendous 
growth in bureaus, commissions, and boards 
Our people are beginning to be concerned. 
They are beginning to wonder when and 
where this expansion will end, what it will 
cost them, and what will be its effect upon 
the States and their subdivisions. I have 
decided, therefore, to speak to you in a 
somewhat general way upon the subject of 
the Federal Government, its finances, and 
its relation to the States. This relationship 
is the jugular vein of our system of govern- 
ment. 

If I am at al! qualified to speak upon this 
subject, it is due to the fact that I have 
looked at the probiem from both sides, hav- 
ing served a number of years in the North 
Carolina General Assembly and in the Na- 
tional Congress. In my present official posi- 
tion, I have, of course, had a wonderful op- 
portunity to study the structure and the 
functioning of the Federal Government. It 
is part of my job to see that Federal agen- 
cies stay within the limits laid down by Con- 
gress in their use of public funds. In so do- 
ing, it is often my duty to rule upon prob- 
lems that affect both Federal and State 
Governments. In an impartial and dispas- 
sionate manner, I thought it might be worth 
while here tonight to make a few suggestions 
as to our future goals in these flelds. 

When cur Constitution was written in 1787, 
the prime problem was how to combine the 
Thirteen Original States into one union 
Many.of the States were fearful that they 
would lose their character and liberties if 
they came into the Union under the new Con- 
stitution. North Carolina did not enter the 
Union until after the new Government was 
well under way. After first rejecting the new 
Constitution 1t waited until November 21 
1789, to ratify it, too late to participate in 
the first election of Washington, because of 
the lack of a Bill of Rights and the fear 
that a strong National Government would in 
time overbear State authority. 


This attitude was natural. When the 
Constitution was written, there were no 
great industries. There were no great sys- 
tems of communication or transportation. 


Our people for the most part lived a rural 
life. The frontier spirit ruled the new Na- 
tion, and our people looked to themselves 
rather than to government for aid. A slogan 


of the times, made popular by Jefferson, was 
to the effect that those people are best gov- 
erned that are the least governed. 

It was inevitable that conflicts would arise 
as to where the powers of the States were 
to end and where the power of the Federal 
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Government was to begin, and vice versa. 
It is well known that there have always 
been a few overly ambitious men in Wash- 
ington who love power and who are forever 
trying to extend their own influence, but, 
in my opinion, this enormous growth of 
Federal authority can only in a small degree 
be attributed to greed and thirst for power 
in the Nation’s Capital. Much of it has 
surged up from the people and the States 
themselves, because of either the financial 
inability of the States or their failure to give 
their citizens the necessary State functions 
of government. 

The industrial revolution, with all of its 
implications in the field of big business and 
of transportation and communication, has 
made necessary and logical some extensions 
of the arm of the Federal Government. 
Bigness in commerce and industry has made 
necessary some bigness in government. You 
cannot set up great corporate powers that 
reach out into 48 States, and even into for- 
eign countries, without also setting up great 
power in government, to see that there is 
fair play in the land. Railways, highways, 
and skyways—the telephone, the radio, and 
new television—have themselves brought 
about “a more perfect union” in this country. 

Also, in times of great national emergency 
the people (who after all are the final arbi- 
ters of all things in a democracy) demand 
prompt action of a kind and character that 
can be performed more quickly and more 
satisfactorily by the Federal Government. 
The great depression of the thirties was an 
emergency of this character. Economic 
chaos was threatening the country. Bank- 
ruptcy and poverty were staring our people 
in the face. In response to the cry of dis- 
tress and the demand for relief throughout 
this Nation the Federal Government went 
into action through both old and new 
egencies. This meant a tremendous ex- 
pansion of our Federal. Government. It 
meant the extending of the Federal hand 
into almost every home and every business 
in the country. It meant that the Federal 
Government would become concerned with 
prices paid, with wages fixed, and with what 
crops were to be pianted. . The framers of 
the Constitution would have been shocked 
and amazed at such a demonstration of 
Federal activity. But no person who lived 
through that hectic period has any doubt 
as to why the Federal Government took such 
extraordinary steps. It was in response to 
the dire need and the cry for help that went 
up from the people of the United States to 
their Government at Washington. 

But the greatest centralizer of power. in 
Weshington is war. Under the influence of 
World War I, the Federal Government grew 
mightily and we now see, as the result of 
World War II, that the Federal Government 
towers above the States with unprecedented 
prestige. 

Naturally my cwn concern has been di- 
rected to the fantastic fiscal effect of that 
trend. Through 10 years of plodding escape 
from the slouch of depression, through 4 
years of underwriting, then actively waging 
history's greatest war, your Federal balance 
sheet has reached such’ a state as any honest 
rian must call an alarming one. Do you know 
for example, that the yearly bill for interest 
alone is greater than the entire Government 
budget a few short years ago? In fact, our 
own State’s annual share of the interest 
charges on the national debt would operate 
the whole State government for well over a 
year. 

The free-spending philosophers who in- 
sist that an enormous, backbreaking national 
mortgage is a good thing, call anyone an 
alarmist who is brazen enough to recite the 
facts. What are the facts? To speak in 
billions of dollars and Nation-wide totals— 
now 280 billions—is only a way to escape 
the uncomfortable realities, to lull us into 

the feeling it will be somebody else’s burden. 





Let us put the facts a little closer to home. 
Simply spreading the total figure among the 
number of employed persons in the country 
tells us that you and I (and every other 
person employed—the people who must pay 
the debt) owe in round figures $4,000 as our 
share, which we personally or our sons or 
our grandsons must somehow produce and 
pay. Furthermore, recently I ran across the 
even more startling comparison that the Gov- 
ernment debt is three times as great as all 
private long-term debt in this country. 
What would thrifty old Benjamin Franklin, 
whose birthday this is, say to all of this? 

There are five particular avenues which I 
want to suggest as leading out of this finan- 
cial morass. The first task is an examina- 
tion of the Government itself. The Gov- 
ernment’s sails must be trimmed. The tools 
for this reappraisal of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s set-up were given to the President last 
month when the reorganization bill became a 
law. It is the best measure of its kind ever 
passed by Congress. There is a great oppor- 
tunity for the President to do an outstanding 
job. 

I was asked to testify before the congres- 
sional committees which formulated the bill, 
and I took advantage of the opportunity then 
to point cut dozens of specific situations of 
apparent overlapping and duplications, situ- 
ations that cried out for a restudy of the 
Federal organization, followed up by fearless 
and vigorous action. The act tells the Presi- 
dent not only that he may revise the execu- 
tive organization but that he may actually 
abolish any particular function of the 
Government. 

You and I know that there can be no real 
economy uMless there be weeded out and 
completely abolished those governmental 
functions which, perhaps well-advised at 
their inception, have long since outlived their 
usefulness. But any reform can become 
effective only after Congress has had an 
cpportunity to examine the plan and veto it, 
if it so desires. There will be ample de- 
mands from the special groups and from 
what are called the pressure boys that Con- 
gress vote down any plan which abolishes 
somebody's project. Most of the Members 
of Congress want econcmy as much as you. 
What Congress should have, and is entitled 
to have, from the body of the citizens at 
large is some fair expression that the people 
co want economy, that they will back up the 
Members who have the fortitude to support 
the common benefit of all instead of the spe- 
cial benefit of the few. If “eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty,” I say to you that even 
more so is it the price of economy. 

However, the efficiencies and economies to 
be wrung out of reorganization, as necessary 
as they are, do not approach the larger prob- 
lem. As emphasized by President Truman 
in signing the bill, substantial savings can 
come only by reducing governmental pro- 
grams which were and are being created by 
Congress. 

That brings me to my second point. 
Twenty-five years ago the Budget and Ac- 
counting Act of 1921 became a part of the 
law of the land. One of the principles of 
that act was that the national expenditures 
and the national income should be estimated 
in advance and that the expenditures should 
be balanced against the income. That is still 
a good principle. 

For years I have carried in my pocket this 
recipe: 

“Annual income twenty pounds, annual ex- 
penditure nineteen nineteen six, result hap- 
piness. Annual income twenty pounds, an- 
nual expenditure twenty pounds ought and 
six, result misery.” 

That homely truism Mr. Micawber gave 
David Copperfield nearly 100 years ago is just 
as appropriate today as it was then. That 
recipe must be applied to the Nation unless 
we are to resign ourselves to continuous defi- 
cit spending. Any reasonable person must 


_ Stress and strain of war. 
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know that with a low national income ang 
widespread unemployment large deficits were 
inevitable in efforts to combat the great qe. 
pression. So were they more than nec 

to wage an all-out, total, and victorious war. 
The aftermath of war also calls for more vast 
appropriations, for as a conquering but q 
Christian and humane people we have vast 
charitable and moral obligations. The hign- 
est obligation of cll, however, is to see that 
our returning veterans are cared for in pro. 
portion to their needs and reestablished jn 
their proper places in our communities. Byt 
with all of that, and with a national debt 
that staggers the imagination, shuuld we not 
have an appraisal of the never-ending suc- 
cession of new programs proposing large 
drains upon the Federal Treasury? 

While some c* these programs may be pro- 
moted from Washington, too often does Con- 
gress mistake as “the voice of the people” the 
urgings of special pleader's, blocs, privilege 
seckers, and Treasury raiders. It is fashion- 
able to blame Congress for all the ills of the 
body politic. They are only human and are 
merely a good cross-section of the Nation, 
The fact is they have been propagandized and 
lobbiéd so much that a good part of their 
resistance has been broken down. What en- 
couragement in a legislative way do they get 
from home? Everyone has an advocate in 
Washington except the people. It would be 
news indeed if a chamber of commerce com- 
mended a Congressman for his statesmanship 
or for a negative vote rather than praising 
him for some Federal money he had secured 
for his section. I know from experience how 
sweet it is to the ears of a Congressman to 
hear the plaudits of those who wanted Federal 
money, and who didn’t stop to think it had 
to be paid back. We justified a lot of this in 
an era of big spending but the reckoning 
period is now coming on. 

Business, agriculture, and labor have a tre- 
mendous and equal stake in a balanced bud- 
get, for after all they are the ones who must 
pay cn the barrel head. 

Next, the mounting complexity of our na- 
tional life has led the Congress to delegate 
more and more of its responsibility to execu- 
tive agencies. As a corollary to keeping with- 
in the national income, those who spend the 
people's money should be impressed that it 
is not their money and that extravagance and 
profligacy on the part of public officials will 
not be tolerated. There is no reason why 
the public dollar should not be of the same 
value and purchasing power as the private 
dollar. All this means that we must insist 
upon having capable and efficient adminis- 
trators. In my Official position it has been 
my pleasure to deal with many such men. 
However, we have not reached the millenium, 
and there are others who through careless- 
ness or ambition do not hesitate to place per- 
sonal interest ahead of the public weal. That 
is the area where there is much room for im- 
provement in higher standards of adminis- 
tration and more conscientious attention to 
the Nation’s business. 

Fourth, Congress should revitalize its power 
over the purse, a fundamental legislative 
prerogative under our form of government. 
It should reexamine the large grants of un- 
usual administrative authority over expen- 
ditures, much of which originated in the 
An example of the 
alertness of Congress in drawing back some 
of this financial power to itself is the Byrd- 
Butler-Whittington Act approved by the 
President last month. That act calls for ai 
annual scrutiny and control by the Con- 
gress of the vast and far-flung financial oper- 
ations of our Government corporations such 
as the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
Commodity Credit Corporation, and dozens 
of others. 

Finally, we should return as quickly 4 
possible to a proper peacetime balance be- 
tween the Federal Government and the 
States. I spurn the doctrine advocated by 
many that each State should be considered 
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‘ke 2 county In its relationship to the Fed- 
eral Government. On the other hand, we 
should not be blind to the fact, already ac- 
complished, that many of the things we re- 
arded as sacred and as belonging exclu- 
ively to the States have gone out in the 
winkling of an eye in a fast expanding Na- 

x» with a Constitution whose commerce 
end general welfare clauses seem to know 
no bounds. We cannot return to the simple 
idea of government as expounded by Jeffer- 
son, as beautiful as his conception was. We 
cannot turn back the clock even if we 
vould 
: In the face of today’s conditions, the cry 
of States’ rights can indeed become a hollow 
tterly meaningless, going back to issues 
ng fought over and decided. Therefore, 
I do not come to you tonight to make a 
fetish of States’ rights. 

What then is to be left to the States? 
Will they in time become merely convenient 
areas to divide Federal activity? If this 
should come to pass, this Nation will cease 
to have the kind of government described 
in the Constitution. Frankly, there are 
many who doubt that our Nation could long 
survive under those circumstances as a great 
democracy. The history of nations tends to 
show that when all power and authority 
have been concentrated in the central gov- 
ernment, the nation becomes ripe for regi- 
mentation and dictatorship. 

I. for one, still believe that there are im- 
portant functions to be exercised by the 
States and their subdivisions. There are 
highly proper and necessary contributions 
that the Federal Government should make, 
but if the States, in order to obtain Federal 
funds, surrender too many of their rights and 
functions to the Federal Government, some- 
thing very precious, something very valu- 
able and democratic, and something uniquely 
American will have gone out of our public 
service. The danger is that our people, 
looking to Washington indiscriminately for 
aid, will sell their political birthright for 
a mess of Federal pottage. Moreover, the 
States are now, for the most part, in ex- 
cellent financial condition. Their budgets, 
unlike that of the Federal Government, are 
in balance and most of them have comfort- 
able reserwes. If the States will assert their 
leadership in their proper sphere, there will 
be less incentive for further expansion of 
Federal power. If the States wish to retain 
power and prestige they must assume their 
full responsibilities and render to their 
people a high quality of public service that 
cannot be duplicated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, 

Can the States do this? Of that I have no 
doubt. Take our oWh State of North Caro- 
lina. I do not believe that there exists any- 
where in this Union a higher quality of pub- 
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lic servant or a better brand of public service 
than we have here in our beloved State. As 
I go about my Federal duties, it is a source 
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of pride to me to be continually told by 
people from other States that North Carolina 
is one of the best governed and one of the 

most progressive States in the Union. 
Governor Cherry, like other governors be- 
fore him, is known personally by thousands 
upon thousands of our citizens. In whatever 
town cr community he goes, there are scores 
of our people who call him by his first name 
end feel that he is their neighbor. North 
Carolina is not too large to be considered 
& neighborhood. If a citizen has a grievance, 
he knows where to go and what to do about 
it. He can talk to a public official in his 
community or in Raleigh who understands 
the background of the whole affair and is in 
sympathy with our traditions and our way 
of life. Also, if mistakes are made, our people 
know where to place the blame and, when 
credit is due, they know whom to commend. 
: We people here in North Carolina are so 
“ccustomed to good government in our State 
‘ we take it for granted. We should prize 
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it greatly and not give it up lightly. In my 
opinion, if all the States of the Union had 
taken the initiative as much as North Caro- 
lina, and if all had given uniformly as good 
a brand of public service, there would have 
been less tendency to look to Washington 
and there would be less encroachment on 
the States by. the Federal Government. 
Moreover, as to those activities that are to 
be carried on in the future jointly and con- 
currently by the Federal and State Govern- 
ments, I think there should be a genuine 
partnership existing between the two levels 
of authority. 

We have still much more to do in North 
Carolina. It can be done if we continue in 
our course of planning and spending wisely 
and within our income. We shall never 
tolerate a static State. In all proper func- 
tions of the State, we must Keep alert and 
progressive, we must streamline and keep 
modern our governmental processes and our 
laws. We must promote a healthy condition 
of industry, labor, and agriculture, upon 
which the prosperity of our people depends. 
We, in North Carolina, under great State 
administrations, have met those responsi- 
bilities and we must continue to do so. In 
that path lies the integrity of our institu- 
tions, the vitality of our Government, and 
the prosperity and freedom of our people. 

And. then, above all, I believe we should 
begin to teach our people to be more self- 
reliant, more independent, more anxicus to 
do things for themselves, and not to always 
be looking for aid from Government. This 
Nation has become great because of its self- 
reliance and frontier spirit. There is a school 
of thought today that would have us be- 
lieve that this Nation has grown old, that 
we have lost the spirit of adventure and 
daring, in which we have carved out a great 
Republic and a great destiny for our people. 
I repudiate such a philosophy. There may 
be no great West to develop, but we still 
have within us great undeveloped resources. 
There are today great frontiers of the mind 
and the spirit which challenge youth forever 
to go forward, and in my humble judgment, 
this Nation is still young. To those who 
think in such narrow and restricted terms, 
I commend the exploration of the unde- 
veloped natural resources of western North 
Carolina. If I had any criticism to make 
of the past history of ycur wonderful sec- 
tion, it would be that you have put too much 
emphasis upon your marvelous climate and 
too little emphasis upon the boundless ener- 
gies and adaptability of ycur people and ycur 
multinatured, God-given resources. 

While the so-called good old days are 
fone and will never return as we knew them, 
we should never forget that this country 
was built for permanence, and our institu- 
tions reflect that spirit. We must ever re- 
main a Nation of freedom, of liberty, of faith, 
and hope that the fathers gave us. 

In clesing. I hope it is not tco outmoded 
to repeat what Jefferson said way back in 
1802: 

“Let us deserve well of our ccuntry by 
making her interests the end of all cf cur 
plans and not our own pomp, patronage, and 
irresponsibility.” 

[From the Washington Star of January 20, 
1946] 
A LOOK AT THE LEDGER 


Compiroller General Lindsay Warren, who 
audits the Government’s books, is gravely 
concerned over what he sees there. He be- 
lieves it is high time that.every taxpayer 
who has not only his own welfare but the 
welfare of the country at heart should share 
his concern over the state of Federal finances. 
In a recent address before the Chamber of 
Gommerce of Asheville, N. C., Mr. Warren 
painted a picture which should have a sober- 
ing effect on all but those whom he described 
as the “free spending philosophers who in- 
sist that an enormous back-breaking national 
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mortgage is a good thing” and who brand 
as an “alarmist” anyone “brazen enough to 
recite the facts.” 

By that standard of appraisal, Mr. Warren 
is an alarmist of first degree, for he had no 
hesitency in citing the facts, as only one in 
his official post of vantage is qualified to 
cite them. He pointed out that the pouring 
out of billions of dollars by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in its economic war against the de- 
pression, followed by the spending of addi- 
tional billions in its military war against the 
Germans and the Japs, has piled up a deficit 
£0 large as to be beyond the comprehension 
of persons not accustomed to- dealing in 
astronomical figures. The yearly interest on 
the staggering total (two hundred and eighty 
billions) is greater than the entire Federal 
Budget a few short years ago, he said. And 
with this huge increase in deficit spending 
there has been an inevitable top-heavy ex- 
pansion of Government, with controls reach- 
ing further and further into private industry 
and private homes. 

Mr. Warren, though justifiably depressed 
over the outlook, is not without hope. But 
he believes that only a widespread awakening 
by the American people to the dangers of 
national bankruptcy that may lie ahead can 
effect a change for the better. The remedies 
are clear, he says, but there is little chance 
of applying them unless the taxpayers insist 
that their Government apply them. First of 
all, the Comptroller General pleads for a dras- 
tic reorganization of governmental agencies 
to eliminate waste and inefficiency. Inciden- 
tally, the President was given authority to 
streamline the Government under the Re- 
organization Act passed last month. Mr. 
Warren places second on the list of remedial 
measures a strenuous effort to balance the 
National Budget through a sharp reduction of 
Federal expenditures. This will require whole- 
hearted support by the people of congres- 
sional economy moves. Third, Mr. Warren 
calls for a more conscientious type of public 
service by those entrusted with the respon- 
sibility of spending other people’s money. 
Fourth, he urges a reexamination by Con- 
gress of its “blank check” grants of spending 
authority to certain executive agencies. And, 
finally, he advocates that the States assume 
a proper share of their responsibilities toward 
the Union instead of looking to the Federal 
Government for more and more assistance. 

These suggested remedies for the Govern- 
ment’s fiscal ills are not new, of course, but 
now that the war is over they deserve to be 
revived and reemphasized at every oppor- 
tunity. For, as Mr. Warren says, it will re- 
quire an aroused taxpaying citizenry, voicing 


a popular mandate to their legislative and 
executive servants, to turn the Government 
back on the road to sound financial policies. 
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Tips for Secretary Anderson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 25, 1946 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, not so long ago the Secretary of 
Agriculture was traveling around the 
Middle West looking over the political 
situation for his boss and the New Deal. 
One thing he wanted to know was why 
the farmers in this area were not voting 
for the New Deal. I think the article by 
John Wyngaard, one of Wisconsin’s lead- 
ing columnists. which appeared in the 
December 28, 1945, issue of the Green 
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Bay Press-Gazette, will give the Secre- 
tary at least a substantial part of the 
answer to his inquiry and may make it 
possible for him to spend a little more of 
his time trying to look after the interests 
of the farmers of this country and less 
time looking for votes. The article 


follows: 
MADISON 
(By John Wyngaard) 

MépIson, W1s.—When Clinton P. Anderson 
President Truman’s new Secretary of Agri- 
culture, visited in Milwaukee recently he 
asked what for him is a perfectly natural 
question about Wisconsin and middle-west- 
ern politics. 

Why, he wondered, should the farmers of 
Wisconsin and neighboring States in the 
Midwest who have received so many benefits 
from the Democratic national administration 
be so consistently and vigorously voting the 
Republican ticket? Anderson confessed that 
the question has bothered his chief as well as 
other figures in the national administration. 

Perhaps the Secretary was thinking of the 
fact that the milk farmers of Wisconsin, most 
of whom have voted Republican in recent 
elections, will this year collect more than 
$50,000,000 in dairy subsidies from the Na- 
tional Treasury. Undoubtedly he remem- 
bered also the millions of dollars in other 
types of benefits that have flowed into this 
State in the last 12 years of New Deal agri- 
cultural programs. 

And, indeed, it is something of a conun- 
drum, if you haven’t paid much attention to 
the discussions in Wisconsin agricultural 
circles and the utterances of Wisconsin farm 
politicians, 

WHY? 

This correspondent is not a farmer—and 
is therefore probably ineligible for the gov- 
ernorship or the Presidency—but the ques- 
tion was put to a man who is both a farmer 
and a shrewd and experienced observer of 
the political scene. 

Paraphrasing what he said: 

The farmer is an individualist, proud of 
his independent position as a producer. He 
is suspicious and afraid of collectivism. He 
is sick of restrictions and controls, and regi- 
mentation. The farmer doesn’t like the 
idea of the millions paid in dairy subsidies, 
because he knows they are unnecessary. He 
knows that purchasing power and employ- 
ment in this country reached all-time peaks, 
that the consumer could afford to pay for 
milk producis the prices necessary to obtain 
maximum production. The farmer wanted 
encouraging prices in the market place, not 
pay from the Federal Treasury. 

The farmer has a deep abhorrence of debt, 
personal and public. He feels that under the 
subsidy program he was charging to the tax- 
payers and the bondholders that the con- 
sumer could and should have been paying. 
Some of the producers figured they met par- 
ticular raw deals, the cheese farmer, for in- 
stance, in the pricing of cheese, the butter 
farmer in the circumstances that created an 
artificial scarcity for which the city con- 
sumer is blaming him. Many milk pro- 
ducers fear what they suspect is favoritism 
for butter substitutes in the national ad- 
ministration. 

There are some tips for Secretary Ander- 
son. They may not tell the story in com- 
plete detail, but they are helpful to a degree 
in understanding why few farmers are 
Democrats. 

ANECDOTAL 


Our informant told a little story. “When 
I was a boy on a farm near Madison we saw 
the flames one day that destroyed the old 
State capitol building. The new building 
took 10 years to complete because the State 
could not bond itself for the cost, and it 
cost $7,500,000. 

“This year the National Treasury is paying 
to the dairy farmers of this State seven times 
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$7,500,000 in totally unnecessary milk sub- 
sidies.” 


My personal contact with the agricul- 
tural leaders in Wisconsin and my obser- 
vations of the so-called spokesmen for 
agriculture in the Federal Government 
compel me to believe, Mr. Speaker, that 
the leaders in the Farm Bureau, the 
Grange, the Wisconsin Council of Agri- 
culture, the extension workers, and, in 
fact, most farmers themselves have a 
better understanding of the needs of 
agriculture than any of these FPederal 
bureaucrats. 

The first thing that the present ad- 
ministration had better do in connection 
with its agricultural program is to follow 
the law and fulfill the commitments that 
they have made to the farmers of Wis- 
consin and the other States. The farm- 
ers of Wisconsin have been deceived al- 
together too many times for Mr. Ander- 
son to expect them to relish and fall for 
his political agricultural medicine. 





Founders of the American Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 25 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “The Founders of the American 
Navy,” written by Capt. Dudley W. Knox, 
of the United States Navy. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


THE FOUNDERS OF THE AMERICAN NAVY 
(By Capt. Dudley W. Knox, USN) 


Although there is no precise definition of 
the term “founder of a navy,” the many men 
who were conspicuously associated with the 
origins of our Navy might be regarded as its 
“founders.” 

The first naval forces under Continental 
pay and control were those established in 
the spring and summer of 1775 by Generals 
Arnold and Schuyler on Lake Champlain, 
and by General Washington near Boston. 
The lake force saw no important service 
for nearly a year when under General Arnold 
it was defeated by a greatly superior British 
squadron, although the Americans had 
gained -. vital strategic victory by delaying 
an invading British army. 

The so-called Washington's fleet, how- 
ever, was effectively employed at an early 
date. When General Washington took com- 
mand of the Army before Boston in July 
1775, the extreme shortage of powder and 
arms persuaded him to commission several 
vessels in advance of congressional approval 
to prey on the sea communications of the 
British Army in.Boston, in the hope of cap- 
turing munitions. The first of these vessels 
was the schooner Hannah which sailed on 
September 5, 1775, under Capt. Nicholson 
Broughton and brought in a prize within 
2 days. Commodore John Manly com- 
manded the little fleet of seven vessels that 
during several subsequent months were very 
active off Boston and made other valuable 
prizes of British ships carrying munitions. 





Meantime, under the leadership of John 
Adams, Congress resolved on October 13, 1775, 
that two Continental ships be fitted out, 
This was the legislative birth of the perma. 
nent Continental Navy. A_ congressiona) 
naval committee was appointed, consisting 
of Silas Deane, John Langdon, Ch 
Gadsden, Stephen Hopkins, Joseph Hewes, 
R. H. Lee, and John Adams. This committee 
laid the foundation of the Continental Navy, 
It, directed the purchasing, outfitting, man. 
ning, and operations of the earlier ships, 
prepared the legislation organizing the new 
naval service, and drafted admirable rules 
and regulations to govern its conduct and 
internal administration. The latter was 
principally the work of John Adams. 

Esek Hopkins was appointed commander. 
in-chief of the fleet and had general charge 
of its preparation at Philadelphia under the 
supervision of the congressional committee. 
The work of structural alterations needed to 
transform the purchased merchant ships 
into men-of-war was placed under the naval 
architect, Joshua Humphreys. The rerig- 
ging and outfitting of the ships were under 
Capt. John Barry. The matter of obtain- 
ing crews was given the special attention of 
the commander in chief, Hopkins, who was 
necessarily so much occupied with the af- 
fairs of the fleet as a whole that the prep- 
aration of his flagship, the Alfred, fell largely 
to the lot of Lt. John Paul Jones, the second 
in command on board the flagship. 

The captain of each of the other ships at- 
tended to various wants of his ‘own ship 
more particularly. These captains, in the 
order of rank, were Dudley Saltonstall, 
Nicholas Biddle, Abraham Whipple, John B. 
Hopkins, John Hazard, William Hallock, Wil- 
lian Stone, and Hoysted Hacker. 

The first continental fleet put to sea un- 
der these officers in February 1776. It pro- 
ceeded to New Providence (Bahamas) and 
there landed and captured a large stock of 
munitions which was taken to New London, 
Conn., for the Army. Captain Barry was not 
in this fleet but remained in Philadelphia 
and soon was put in command of the Lez- 
ington which did splendid service in guard- 
ing the Delaware River and its sea ap- 
proaches. 

Following these initial operatiams which 
virtually launched the American Navy, other 
ships were put in active service on the home 
coast and overseas. There were frequent 
combats in which the fighting edge of the 
Americans was proven to be the highest. 
Among the more conspicuous who might be 
said to have fathered the fighting spirit of 
our Navy in this way were Capts. Lambert 
Wickes, Nicholas Biddle, John Paul Jones, 
John Berry, Gustavus’ Conyngham, James 
Nicholson, and Joshua Barney. 

After the Revolutionary War the Navy 
went out of existence completely. It was not 
reestablished until 1794, when Congress pro- 
vided for the construction of six new frigates, 
and appointed six captains to supervise the 
work and to co and the vessels when com- 
pleted. These meh were John Barry (who 
was the senior in rank), Samuel Nicholson, 
Silas Talbot, Richard Dale, Thomas Truxtun, 
and James Sever, of whom four—Barry, Nich- 
olson, Dale, and Sever, were former officers of 
the Continental Navy. 

In 1798 we went to war against the French 
at sea, hastily buying more ships and ap- 
pointing more officers. In the subsequent 3 
years of quasi-war, Capt. Thomas Truxtun 
especially distinguished himself in two suc- 
cessful and severe actions in the Consteila- 
tion against French frigates. Lts. John 
Shaw and Charles Stewart also fought bril- 
liant engagements in smaller ships. Among 
the squadron commanders were Capts. John 
Barry, Alexander Murray, Silas Talbot, 
Thomas Truxton, Thomas Tingey, Stephen 
Decatur, Sr., and Richard Dale. 

Closely following the quasi-war with France 
came our Barbary Wars in which the most 
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distinguished high-ranking officer was Capt. 
Fiward Preble. He established an enviable 
fighting tradition in several hard-fought at- 
tacks on Tripoli by a squadron of 14 vessels 
under his command, with the frigate Con- 
~itution as flagship. Under Preble’s leader- 
ship the loosely knit Navy of that day became 
a unified fighting force for the first time, and 
‘his unification has lasted until the present 

All of the persons named in the foregoing, 
from Washington to Preble, may be said to 
have had an important part in the founding 
of the Navy. There were also others who 
might be included in a group designated as 
the founders of the American Navy. For ex- 
emple, Benjamin Franklin when acting as 
our diplomatic representative in France, was 
largely instrumental in creating a squadron 
of American ships for operations in Europe, 
end there was a period late in the Revolu- 
tionary War when the Continental Navy 
would have disintegrated but for the financial 
and political aid of Robert Morris. 


Pelief From Stringent Naturalization 
Laws 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 25, 1946 


Mr. D’ALESANDRO, Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following letters: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 23, 1946. 
Hon. RIcHARD B. RUSSELL, 

Chairman, Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: I am writing to you 
with regard to H. R. 511, a bill which would 
give relief from stringent naturalization laws 
and which passed the House the early part 
of May 1945 

This legislation is needed more now than 
ever before. It would take care of the for- 
gotten people who came to this great America 

the 1890's—young, honest, industrious 

people who never really had the time or the 
opportunity to learn how to read and write. 
They married and had large families and 
have given the best years in honest labor. 
Many are property owners and taxpayers. 
Many had sons and daughters who served our 
freat country in World War I and World 
War II. Many gave their lives in these great 
battles for the preservation of our free in- 
stitutions. The sons and daughters of others 
“re today in the vanguard of America’s prog- 
ress. Yet, these same clean-living people of 
America cannot become citizens unless they 
‘ass an examination that would probably 
funk a high-school graduate or perhaps a 
college graduate. If the only requirements 
for citizenship were contributions to national 
wealth through honest labor and love for 
Gemocracy, almost all of our noncitizens 
Could easily become citizens. 

_There are thousands of people in the 
United States who have made application 
for their first and second papers, but who 
failed to pass the examination, In making 
pplication they renounced allegiance to 
their native countries, and yet they are not 
citizens of the United States. They love 
“merica, they are willing to fight to defend 
‘ca and keep it democratic and free, so 
deny them citizenship? 
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why 
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I might add that the House took favorable 
action on similar bills in the Seventy-sixth 
and Seventy-seventh Congresses and that 
this legislation is needed more now than 
ever before and urge your committee to act 
favorably on same. 

The bill (H. R. 511) to amend the Nation- 
ality Act of 1940, is as follows: 

“Be it enacted, etc., That the Nationality 
Act of 1940, approved October 14, 1940 (54 
Stat. 1137), is hereby amended by adding, 
immediately followin; section 304 thereof, 
& new section to be numbered 304A and 
reading as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 304A. An alien, if eligible to natu- 
ralization, 50 years of age or over, who has 
resided in the United States continuously 
since prior to July 1, 1924, and who, on or 
prior to the effective date of this section, 
has mace a declaration of intention to be- 
come a citizen which is not more than 7 
years old, or who, within 2 years from the 
effective date of this section, shall make a 
declaration of intention, may thereafter file 
petition for naturalization and be admitted 
to citizenship upon full compliance with 
all requirements of the naturalization laws, 
except that he shall not be required to speak 
the English language, sign his declaration 
or petition in his own handwriting, or meet 
other educational requirements: Provided, 
That this cection shall apply only to peti- 
tions for naturalization filed within 4 years 
after the date of the enactment of this act.’ 

“Szc, 2. Section 326 of the Nationality Act 
of 1949 (54 Stat 1150; 8 U.S. C. 726) is hereby 
amended by adding a new subsection, to be 
known as subsection (e) and reading as 
follows: 

“*(e) The provisions of this section shall 
not apply to any alien whose son or dauzh- 
ter is a citizen of the United States and has 
served or is serving honorably in the military 
or naval forces of the United States during 
the present war and who, if separated from 
such service, was separated under honorable 
conditions. For the purpose of this section, 
the present war shal] be deemed to have 
commenced on December 7, 1941, and to con- 
tinue until the termination of all hostilities 
in the present war.” 

“Sec. 3. The Nationality Act of 1940, ap- 
proved October 14, 1940 (54 Stat. 1137), is 
hereby amended by adding, immediately fol- 
lowing section 331 thereof, a new section to 
be numbered 331A and reading as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 331A. A declaration of intention to 
become a citizen shall not be required of any 
alien whose son or daughter is a citizen of 
the United States and has served or is serving 
honorably in the military or naval forces of 
the United States during the present war 
and who, if separated from such service, was 
separated under honorable conditions. For 
the purpose of this section, the present war 
shall be deemed to have commenced on De- 
cember 7, 1941, and to continue until the 
termination of all hostilities in the present 
war’.” 

Your favorable consideration of this bill 
will be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 
Third District, Maryland, 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION, 
January 24, 1946. 
Hon. THomas D'ALESANDRO, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear CONGRESSMAN: This will acknowl- 
edge your letter of January 23. I am glad to 
have the benefit of your comments and ob- 
servations concerning H. R. 511, and shall 
call them to the attention of the committee, 
Sincerely yours, 
Dick RUSSELL, 
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Henry Ford II, President of Ford Motor 
Co., Calls Labor Relationships a Chal- 
lenge of Human Engineering 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM R. THOM 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 25, 1946 


Mr. THOM. Mr. Speaker, following is 
the complete text of an address by Henry 
Ford II, president, Ford Motor Co., on 
Wednesday evening, January 9, 1946, be- 
fore the annual meeting of the Society 
ef Automotive Engineers, at the Masonic 
Hall in Detroit, Mich.: 


It is a great honor to be here as your guest 
this evening. 

‘What I propose to do is to outline a prob- 
lem. That may not be very considerate of 
me, but I take comfort from the fact that 
problems are the business of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers, and that you have 
never failed to rise to any difficult challenge. 
The problem, in my opinion, is one of the 
grcatest which confronts American industry, 
for it concerns human relationships—rela- 
tionships which can either aid or impede our 
efforts to achieve greater industrial efficiency 
And if you can help to solve it—and I believe 
it needs the benefit of scientific thinking— 
you will have done much to increase the well- 
being and the living standards of America. 

The ability of American industry to pro- 
duce has never had the prestige it enjoys at 
this particular moment in history. The job 
of war production has been called a miracle. 
It confounded our enemies and drew praise 
from our allies. In a very short time we 
armed the largest fighting force ever mus- 
tered on this continent; we built, armed, and 
fueled combat ships and planes and tanks in 
quantities never before imagined; we put 
billions of dollars of weapons into the hands 
of our allies all over the world. 

The mechanical principles which made pos- 
sible this war-production record are not new 
to any of us—standardization of parts, line 
assembly, the use of large, high-cost machine 
tools. These are the principles all of us have 
used for many years in the manufacture of 
automobiles. They are the principles of mass 
production, and no group of men deserves a 
larger share of the credit for the rapid de- 
velopment of the mechanics of mass produc- 
tion than this group here tonight. 

Mass production is not an end in itself, 
but a means to an end. It is a tool. 

In war, mass production is a tool for mak- 
ing the weapons of war—as many as possible, 
as fast as possible. We used the tool better 
than other nations because we had more 
practice with it and because we were better 
equipped to use it efficiently. 

In peacetime the use of the tool of mass 
production thrives best in a highly competi- 
tive democratic economy. For mass produc- 
tion is a tool which free people uce in peace- 
time to make more and better products at 
less and ‘ess cost. It is a tool for raising the 
standard of living. 

All of us would agree that a standard of 
living is not a question of money, but of 
things and opportunities. People are pros- 
perous and enjoy a high standard of living, 
when great numbers of them can afford a 
great many things and services—trefrigerators, 
automobiles, radios, homes, good foed, educa- 
tion, recreation, and all the rest. Through 
the peacetime use of the tool of mass produc- 
tion, American industry has already made 
this country a land with an incomparably 
high standard of living. 
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And the use to which we can put mass 
production to bring millions of things and 
opportunities within the price range of mil- 
lions of people has in no way reached its 
limit. It is obvious, for example, how much 
better off we would be in this country if it 
were possible to sell automobiles for half 
their prewar prices. Millions of people who 
never owned a car could have one, Families 
which have one could have two. Tens of 
thousands of private enterprises serving the 
automobile industry and the people who 
driv. automobiles would benefit, and would 
expand. Cut the cost of refrigerators in half, 
cut the cost of radios in half, cut the cost of 
homes, clothing, and other manufactured 
articles in half, and the people of America 
would find themselves vastly better off. 

We continually talk about higher incomes, 
and higher wages, and more money. That 
is all right. A man should be ambitious. 
He should try to increase his income. But 
in our discussion of higher incomes, we must 
never lose sight of the universal advantages 
of lower costs—of more and better products 
brought within the budget of more and more 
people. 

In the face of what peacetime mass pro- 
duction has already accomplished in raising 
our standard of living, in the face of current 
world praise of American industry’s ability to 
produce great quantities of things in a short 
space of time, we may be tempted to think 
that the potentialities of mass production 
have been exhausted—that we have come to 
the end of this road to national well-being. 
Such a notion is absurd. The mechanics of 
mass prcduction can still be greatly im- 
proved, and they can be more widely adapted. 

But there is a whole vast area in which we 
are only beginning to make significant prog- 
ress—what we might call the field of human 
engineering. Machines alone do not give us 
mass production. Mass’ production is 
achieved by both machines and men. And 
while we have gone a very long way toward 
perfecting our mechanical operations we 
have not successfully written into our equa- 
tions whatever complex factor revresents 
man, the human element. 

I am suggesting, therefore, that we try to 
rewrite the equations to take into account 
the human factor. If we can solve the prob- 
lem of human relations in industrial pro- 
duction, I believe we can make as much 
progress toward lower costs during the next 
10 years as we made during the past quarter 
century through the development of the ma- 
chinery of mass production. 

In approaching the complex problems of 
human relations, I believe that management 
must take the initiative for developing the 
relationships between labor and manage- 
ment. Labor has a great opportunity to 
achieve stature through assuming greater 
responsibility. But I consider that manage- 
ment is in charge, that management must 
manage, and that the test of management is 
whether or not it succeeds. 

Mass production did not invent the human 
equation—but it did alter it in a number of 
important respects which we may have been 
slow in taking into account. Under mass 
production large numbers of people flocked to 
the assembly line, each to perform a highly 
specialized routine duty. Mass production 
produced great concentrations of people— 
and a problem of communicating with them. 
And it produced the difficult problem of spe- 
cialization, where the human being loses 
sight of the social usefulness of what he does. 

How badly we have taken the human fac- 
tor into account is indicated by many sta- 
tistics. The Department of Labor shows that 
a total of 216,000,000 man-days were lost be- 
tween 1927 and 1941 as a result of strikes 
alone. 

I am not here concerned with the justice 
of these strikes or their injustice. I am say- 


ing that some 216,000,000 man-days of work 
were lost. 


This idleness was expensive—to 


the strikers, to the companies, and to the 
Nation. And that cost was part of the Na- 
tion’s cost of production. Consider how 
many thousands of automobiles, radios, re- 
frigerators, and other useful and needed 
products could have been manufactured with 
216,000,000 man-days of labor. Or, to put 
it in another way, consider how much lower 
would have been the cost of the things that 
were manufacturerd if production had not 
had to absorb the expense of thes: work 
stoppages. Furthermore, when a production 
line stops, the jobs and purchasing power of 
hundreds of thousands of people in related 
businesses all over the courtry are affected. 

We must remember, too, that strikes are 
by no means the only measure of lost time. 
That loss, indeed, is only a fraction of the 
time lost through industrial inefficiency and 
through mass unemployment. We are all 
aware of the fact that the man-days lost 
through unemployment during the same 
years—1927 to 1941—were of tremendous 
proportions. 

Costs are also closely related to the pro- 
ductivity of the individual American worker. 
We take pride in tl is productivity, and as a 
matter of fact we in America cannot com- 
pete in world markets with our high wage 
rates if the American worker does not con- 
tinue to be productive. 

Recent statistics on productivity are con- 
fusing because of the factor of war. War 
necessarily Lrought into industry a great 
many less expérienced men and women. The 
armed forces took away a great many skilled 
workers. 

Other prewar mass-production industries 
have found, as have we at Ford Motor Co., 
that even after allowance for these unusual 
circumstances the recent record of produc- 
tivity is not encouraging. We Keep detailed 
records of the time it takes to perform vari- 
ous operations. Those I am about to cite 
are in every way comparable; that is, the 
operations have not been changed so that 
more time should be allocated to their per- 
formance. Let me give you the number of 
minutes required in December 1940 com- 
pared to suly 1945 to perform certain 
operations. 

One group of operation: which took 96 
minutes in 1940 took 128 minutes 5 years 
later. Another group which took 1,18 min- 
utes in 1940 took, 5 years later, a total of 
1,943 minutes to perform. A third group 
took 28 minutes in 1940 and 49 minutes 5 
years later. 

On the whole, productivity per worker in 
our plants declined more than 34 percent 
during the war period. 

I have already pointed out that some of 
this was inevitable, a result of the war, and 
I should like to say that I am emphasizing 
these figures merely to demonstrate how 
great is the need for improvement in this 
field. 

As we look at these problems in human 
relations, we feel that the solution must be 
found through a closer understanding be- 
tween management and labor. If we cannot 
succeed by cooperation, it doesn’t seem likely 
that we can succeed by any exercise of force. 
We cannot, for example, expect legislation 
to solve our problems. Laws which seek to 
force large groups of Americans to do what 
they believe is unfair end against their best 
interests are not likely to succeed. In fact, 
such legislation can lead to exaggeration of 
the very problem it is designed tosolve. And 
when freemen give up the task of trying to 
get along with each other, and pass the buck 
to government, they surrerder a substantial 
measure of their freedom. 

That, then, is the problem I wanted to lay 
before you this evening. Let me summarize 
by stating it more briefly: In a free, competi- 
tive democracy, mass production is a tool 


for raising the standard of living by reducing. 


costs and thereby bringing more and better 
products within the budgets of more and 
more people. We have not yet solved the 
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problems of mass production, for our faituy 
in human engineering is creating waste anq 
mefficiency which handicaps the very py. 
pose of mass production—lower costs. 

I do not have the answers to this problem 
But I am sure that workable solutions ca, 
be found if we will only bring to ft the sam. 
insistent objectivity and williigness to ex. 
periment which you and others like yo 
throughout industry have given to the me. 
chanical difficulties in mass production. 

In industrial human relations, then, 
have a new and relatively unexplored frop. 
tier. And beyond this frontier lie opportu. 
nities greater perhaps than any of us cap 
imagine. 

There are many consideration which we 
must take into account as we work toward a 
solution of this problem. I can name some 
that have occurred to me, and you will think 
of others. 

I assume, for example, that all of us agree 
that labor unions are here to stay. Certainly 
we of the Ford Motor Co. have no desire to 
break the unions, to turn back the clock to 
days which sometimes look in retrospect 
much more attractive than they really were 
The truth of the matter is that the unions 
we deal with rose out of the very problem 
we are discussing—the human problems in- 
herent in mass-production. We do not want 
to destroy the unions. We want to 
Strengthen their leadership by urging and 
helping them to assume the responsibilities 
they must assume if the public interest is to 
be served. 

It is clear, then, that we must look to an 
improved and increasingly responsible union 
leadership for help in solving the human 
equation in mass-production. Union leaders 
today who have the authority to affect in- 
dustrial production on a vast scale enjoy a 
social power of enormous proportions. If 
they are going to be real leaders they must 
accept the social obligations that go with 
leadership. 

What is needed today is industrial states- 
manship—from both labor and management 
Instead, we have a tradition of industria! 
antagonism. Men who in their private lives 
would not think of entering into a brawi on 
the street have in the past found themselves 
blasting each other in the public press by 
colorful name-calling. This tradition has 
given rise in some circles to the theory that 
open conflict is inevitable. I have even heard 
it said that strikes are helpful in clearing the 
atmosphere. 

With such unhappy theories I do not hold 
Modern man, who has done so much to re- 
duce the manpower loss caused by disease, 
can certainly hope to reduce the manpower 
loss from industrial conflict. The public in- 
terest requires that we find ways to eliminate 
industrial warfare without impairing or di- 
minishing the rights which both management 
and labor must continue to enjoy. 

We will always have some honest differ- 
ences of opinion. But we can certainly deal 
with these controversies more wisely and ef- 
ficiently. If we are to have industrial rela- 
tions programs and labor relations staffs, and 
spend as much money on them as we do, we 
should do it expertly .nd efficiently, bringing 
to the task the same technical skill and de- 
termination that the engineer brings to me- 
chanical problems. We must act on a more 
human and professional plane. 

There is no reason, for example, why 4 
grievance case should not be handled with 
the same dispatch as a claim for insurance 
benefits. There is no reason why a union 
contract could not be written and agreed 
upon with the same efficiency and good tem- 
per that marks the negotiation of a com- 
mercial contract between two companies. 

In the meantime, there are day-to-day re- 
sponsibilities of management toward em- 
ployees which should fit into the whole pat- 
tern of the new relationships we seek. Col- 
sider, for example, possibilities for improve- 
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ment in personnel evaluation. Only recently 
have we begun to develop und use modern 
techniques which enable us to fit people to 
jobs, and fit jobs to people, with some degree 
of science. Too often we have assumed that 
if a man is a good sweeper he is a good 
sweeper only, if a man is a good assembler he 
is a good assembler only. But the results of 
industrial psychological tests show very 
clearly that sometimes a good Sweeper may 
elso be a good assembler, and an assembler 
may have qualities of personal leadership 
that will make him a good foreman. Every 
company follows a general policy of advanc- 
ing men in accordance with their capacities. 
But we can do a more scientific job. 

When we have learned to do a reasonably 
good job of evaluating an employee's ca- 
pacities at the start of his career, we can do 
a better job of upgrading. I am not talking 
now about technical requirements having to 
do with such things as automatic pay raises 
and seniority. I mean the development of 
more opportunities for employees to impreve 
themselves in accordance with their own 
initiative and desires. 

We know that great masses of men work 
constantly at points below their top capaci- 
ties, and it is one of our jobs to see that 
ways and means are provided to help them 
rise to these opportunities. 

Communication between management and 
employees in large mass-production plants 
is another important field in which we can 
work. 

In any large group of people working to- 
gether it is a basic requirement that good 
lines of communication exist. There will 
always be plans and estimates, information 
about new styles and new engineering, and 
other data, which management must guard 
closely because they are the very elements 
on which tough competition is based. But 
information about company objectives and 
accomplishments should be made available 
to all. People want to know what the other 
people they work with are doing and think- 
ing. They want to know the score. 

It is fairly easy for everybody to know 
the score when there are Cnly 50 employees 
inaplant. But when thousands of employees 
work at assembly lines in a single plant, they 
create a problem of communication which 
has not yet been solved. 

In an age in which the world prides itself 
on speed and efficiency in human communi- 
cation, it is absurd that we should not have 
been more successful in this field. We have 
the tools at cur disposal—movies, radio, co- 
ordination conferences, newspapers, the 
graphic arts, posters, and all the rest. It is 
good business to see to it that the members 
of our industrial teams get information to 
make them conscious of the fact that they 
are on the team. This applies all along the 
line—shop employees, office workers, super- 
visory and executive personnel. 

I think we can lick this job of better com- 
munication. Informed employees are more 
productive than uninformed employees. 

I shall not attempt to point out other 
areas—and there must be many—in which 
we can work toward better human engineer- 
ing in mass production. The important 
thing, it seems to me, is to recognize the 
problem for the vital one it is and to move 
forward in hope and confidence and intelli- 
= experimentation toward workable sclu- 

ons 

As a starting point for continuing efforts 
in that direction perhaps management and 
labor would today agree: 

1. That the job of American industry— 
management and labor—is to make at lower 
and lower cost more and better products to 
sell for lower and lower prices. 

_ 2. That the only way that job can be done 
‘s through understanding and sensible co- 
( perati n between management and labor. 

' he That the spirit of that cooperation must 
9€ & Sense of joint responsibility: The public 
‘s the Loss, not management or labor. Both 
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labor and management must accept their 
share of responsibility to the public welfare 
and live up to their commitments. 

4. That mass production has demonstrated 
its ability to bring high wages, and that 
higher wages can come only out of greater 
production and lower cos*s. 

5. That, while no single human institution 
or industry can promise complete security 
because of the complexity of modern civiliza- 
tion, management and labor can work to- 
ward more certain, more stabilized employ- 
ment. 

6. That American industry should be a 
place of opportunity—a place in which men 
— women can grow and develop into better 
jobs. 

If these are our articles of industrial faith, 
then we are squared away to attack the prob- 
lem of making mass production more efficient 
by giving the same hard-headed attention 
to human factors that we Rave given s0 
successfully in the past to mechanical fac- 
tors. The only approach we can take is to 
live up to the best industrial statesmanship 
of which we are capable. If we give the 
best we have we can hope to get the best in 
return. 





The Girls Come Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 25, 1946 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the Washington Post carries a 
very fine editorial regarding the splendid 
service performed by our servicewomen. 
I remember Mr. Eugene Meyers’ invalu- 
able assistance in securing the passage 
of the WAC legislation and the helpful 
policy of the newspaper relative to all 
legislation for the women serving with 
our military forces. I hope everyone 
will remember the unselfish loyal service 
of servicewomen and show appreciation 
by helping them. The Army speaks in 
glowing terms of their servicewomen, as 
do the Navy and Marine Corps and Coast 
Guard. They know what their service 
has been. They speak with authority. 


[From the Washington Post of Thursday, 
January 24, 1946] 


THE GIRLS COME HOME 


Women who have served in the armed 
forces are not being welcomed home as con- 
quering heroines. “Many have been disillu- 
sioned and discouraged by a cold reception 
from various women’s groups,” says Mrs. 
Anna M. Rosenberg, head of the New York 
Veterans’ Service Committee. Hence this or- 
ganization, as well as some national women’s 
groups, have formed special committees to 
help women veterans get jobs and to pro- 
vide them with social activities. 

Women, far more than men, veterans are 
likely to meet neglect as a result of civilian 
apathy and callousness. They are too new 
at the fighting business to be surrounded 
by any romantic martial tradition, so that 
there are no “When Mary Comes Marching 
Home” songs. The returned warrior in folk 
myth is always the gallant knight for whom 
the fair lady waits in the tower. Also, the 
heroic deeds of women in warfare are rarely 
spectacular. The slayings of the dragon (in 
modern equivalent) is man’s task. Women 
in uniform, with the exception of battle- 
line nurses, work mostly at routine’ jobs be- 
hind the’lines. Then, women veterans come 
home to swell the surplus of marriageable 
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women, and other women see them as com- 
petitors. Finally, there is no vast eager body 
of men at home waiting with outstretched 
arms. 

It is also possible that some civilian women 
feel a bit guilty at their own failure to help 
out in the armed services. The response of 
American women to the recruiting compaigns 
was not very flattering to the Nation. 
Young able-bodied women who clung to their 
well-paying civilian jobs, or who turned 
down recruiters’ pleas with the excuses that 
their fiances or mothers didn't want them to 
enlist, may feel some twinges of conscience 
now that the girls who went to serve their 
country are coming home. They may regret, 
and even resent, that they have no service 
records to brandish through future years 

Nevertheles’ Amerivans generally must be 
proud of the quiet, faithful, and valuable 
service their women in uniform gave. They 
must appreciate the personal and professional 
sacrifices so many of these women made to 
do the drab routine deeds that always re- 
main ‘unsung. They will surely see that job 
Opportunities and a warm social welcome 
overshadow any petty s: obbishness that the 
women who doff the uniform may encounter. 





State of the Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 24, 1946 


Mr. WOODRUFF. M:i. Speaker, at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on October 19, 1932, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt said: 

The credit of the family depends chiefly on 
whether that family is living within its in- 
come. And that is equally true of the Nation. 
If the Nation is living within its income, its 
credit is good. * * * 

But if, like a spendthrift, it throws discre- 
tion to the winds and is willing to make no 
sacrifice at all in spending; if it extends its 
taxing to the limit of the people’s power to 
pay and continue to pile up deficits, then it is 
on the road to bankruptcy. 

* * * we find that the expenditure for 
the business of Government in 1927 was §2,- 
187,000,000 and in 1931, $3,168,000,000. 


On last Monday, President Truman 
sent a message to the Congress and to 
the people of America, in which he set 
the Budget for the fiscal year of 1947— 
the first peacetime year—at thirty-six 
billions of dollars and foretold a tax in- 
come of twenty-nine billions. He also 
told the American people that so far as 
he could see into the future, our govern- 
mental costs will be $25,009,000,000 
year, and that there cannot possibly be 
any reduction of taxes. His Budget mes- 
sage pointed the way down the road to 
bankruptcy as described by his predeces- 
sor in office, Mr. Roosevelt, when he said, 
and I quote: 

Eut if, like a spendthrift, it— 


The Government— 
throws discretion to the winds and is willing 
to make no sacrifice at all in spending; if it 
extends its taxing to the limit of the peo- 
ple’s power to pay and continues to pile up 
deficits, then it is on the road to bank- 
ruptcy. 


Mr. Truman’s message and the Budget 
which he certainly cannot expect the 
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American people to understand, num- 
bered 975 pages, and according to one 
newspaper account, weighed exactly 3 
pounds, 11 ounces on the meat scales in 
the nearest grocery store. The message 
contained a section entitled “Explana- 
tion of the Budget Contents.” A Wash- 
ington Daily News’ reporter made a very 
pertinent and app’’cable remark that the 
message badly needs a new section en- 
titled “Explanation of the Explanation 
of the Budget Content.” 

When we contemplate this Budget of 
$36,000,000,000 that is to cover this fiscal 
year, what our Government is going to 
cost us for its first annual postwar peace 
operation, and then realize that it is four 
times the highest prewar Budget we have 
ever had, which was $9,000,000,000 in 
1941, we can begin to get some idea 
whether this country has drifted. When 
we ponder Mr. Truman’s statement that 
far into the future our governmental 
operations are going to cost the taxpay- 
ers $25,000,000,000 a year, almost three 
times the highest prewar peacetime 
budget, we begin to see the dangerous 
condition into which this Nation has 
drifted. 

Senator KENNETH S. WHERRY, of Ne- 
braska, Republican whip of the Senate, 
and Senator Rosert A. Tart, of Ohio, 
both analyze the Budget as being ten or 
eleven billions short of the actual figures. 
In other words Mr. Truman has left out, 
they point out, the cost of subsidies which 
have been promised; our contributions 
to the Currency Stabilization Fund and 
World Bank; our full commitments to 
UNRRA; our commitments through the 
Export-Import Bank; all of this to say 
nothing of the contemplated loan of 
nearly $4,500,000,000 to Great Britain. 
Other loans will, of course, be demanded 
by Russia, China, and every other nation 
on earth whose rulers believe they can get 
in line and dip into the United States 
Treasury. Senator WHERRY cites figures 
which indicate that the Budget of $36,- 
000,600,000 should really be set at $46,- 
000,000,000. This means a deficit of at 
least $10,000,000,000. Other estimates 
put the deficit as high as $14,000,000,000. 
Senator WHERRY points out that under a 
$46,000,000,000 Budget we would be 
spending $130,000,000 a day for govern- 
mental operations in this first peacetime 
year. If those figures are correct, and I 
have no reason at this time to doubt 
them, the Government will spend approx- 
imately a dollar a person per day for 
every man, woman, and child in the 
United States. That in turn would 
mean for you, Mr. Wage Earner with a 
wife and two children, and for you, Mr. 
Farmer with a wife and two children, 
that the Government would be taking, 
either directly or indirectly, $4 a day of 
your money to be spent for its -opera- 
tions. Now there is neither point nor 
logic in trying to twist and distort the 
figures and the conditions. The first 
condition is that if our Government is 
going to spend $25,000,000,000 a year, or 
$36,000,000,000 a year, or $46,000,000,000 
a year the Government is going to get 
the money out of the pockets of the 
people of this country. The money is 
going to come out of the national income, 
and the greater part of the national in- 
ceme comes from the wage earners and 
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the farmers, or we will have to continue 
the New Deal policy of deficit spending. 

If the Government is going to continue 
down the road of deficit spending, there 
is no doubt, as Mr. Roosevelt pointed out, 
that it will lead eventually to national 
bankruptcy and disaster. There are 
those who will seek to fool the wage earn- 
ers, and the farmers, and the white- 
collar workers, and the fixed-income 
citizens. But the plain fact is that they 
are the taxpayers who are going to pay 
this enormous bill for governmental 
operations, or we are going to continue 
to indulge in deficit spending and con- 
tinued borrowing until the public debt 
grows so vast that it has to be repudi- 
ated either by inflation or outright re- 
fusal to pay. The fact is that the Presi- 
dent’s course, as determined in his 
Budget message, is straight down the 
road to ruinous inflation. The fact is 
that if we go on spending money and 
issuing Government paper, we will so 
inflate the currency that we will reduce 
the purchasing power of the wage dollar, 
the farm dollar, the salary dollar, the 
fixed-income dollar, and the Govern- 
ment-bond dollar, that those dollars will 
lose 10 or 20 or even 50 or 75 percent of 
their purchasing power. It is not the 
number of dollars the wage earner gets in 
his pay envelope, or what the white- 
collar worker gets in his check, or what 
the farmer gets in income that measures 
the real value of his income. It is the 
amount of goods and services, the neces- 
sities of life, the things he can consume 
and use that he gets in exchange for 
those wage dollars, those salary dollars, 
and those farm dollars which spell his 
real income. I have seen it stated that 
an ordinary dinner in China costs $25,000 
in Chinese currency if you want to have 
a bottle of wine with it. The normal 
value of that currency is one-half that 
of our American dollar. That is what 
inflation can mean. 

Inflation will ruin every man, woman, 
and child in this Nation if we keep piling 
up a Federal debt and expect finally to 
dispose of it with inflated dollars. That 
has been the way of the despotisms of 
Europe. On the other hand, as it was 
brought out by a distinguished Member 
of Congress in the House of Representa- 
tives, the Honorable Dantet A. Reep, of 
New York, our national debt is more 
than Mr. Truman alleges in his message 
by $300,000,000,000. The fact is that 
our national commitments today, as 
placed in the appendix of the ConGrEs- 
SIONAL REcoRD, on page A5504 by Mr. 
REED, are $636,898,220,145.98. 

The President’s Budget message, to 
every thinking man and woman, is as 
alarming as a cry of fire in a crowded 
tenement. We cannot go on taxing our 
people as we are taxing them now. We 
cannot possibly go on with the deficit 
spending year after year, because there 
is a limit to the credit of even a great 
and glorious Nation like the United 
States. The inflation which we are 
entering into is as dangerous to our 
people as the black plague. We can 
begin to see that Mr. Truman has 


adopted the New Deal theory, “We owe 
it to ourselves.” 









Mr. Truman tells us our reconversion 
is well stabilized. Now is it? Prodye. 
tion is being paralyzed. The people are 
fearful. This Nation is riven by strikes 
and industrial disputes. Every dolla 
that is earned or spent in the produ. 
tion of goods and services constitutes 
legitimate purchasing power to buy the 
goods and services it creates. Prices at 
the retail counter are the sum total of 
all costs and profits. They were never 
anything else. They never will be any. 
thing else. 

Either we are going to have an expand. 
ing economy in this country, which 
means the constant production of more 
and more goods and services, at con- 
stantly reduced prices, which means that 
people will have more for their money 
instead of less, or else we are going to 
continue to have strikes, slow-downs, 
shut-downs, cessation of the production 
and distribution of goods and services, 
continued borrowing, continued in. 
creases in wages and prices until inflation 
has carried us to a point where panic and 
ruin will face this Nation. 

All Americans should demand of your 
Congress that if the executive depart- 
ment of the administration will not re- 
duce its spending and strive to get our 
Budget back to a pre-war basis, then the 
Congress must do it. 

If the taxpayers do not turn to this 
task of compelling their Government to 
stop this needless spending and this pil- 
ing up of billions upon billions of dollars 
of deficits and debts. I can tell you that 
this overswollen political bureaucracy 
in Washington, which also infests every 
nook and corner of this Nation, is not 
going to do it for them. They and only 
they, apparently, can compel Congress to 
put the brakes on this reckless spending. 
You should look at the facts. Whatever 
your Government spends, must be taken 

from your pockets and the pockets of 
your children and your grandchildren 
far into the future. We do not need to 
face ruin in this Nation. We have a 
great Nation, the greatest in the world. 

We made more progress in 150 years 
than other nations have in 5,000 years. 
We have the know-how in this country 
We have the raw materials. We have 
the production technique. All we need 
to be prosperous is to see to it that the 
administration, which for nearly 14 
years has never had a balanced Budegtt. 
Stop this reckless spending; cut ou! 
everything but the most absolute essen- 
tials in governmental activities; by al 
means put an end to giving and loaning 
billions to foreign nations, which never 
will be repaid; return government to 
home rule as soon as possible, and re 
duce these terrible taxes we now have to 
pay. 

Only in that way, my fellow citizens, 
can we go forward. Only in that way 
can we have a safe, sound, free, prospe!- 
ous America. If we do not do it, then 
we can look forward to despair and panic 
and ruin. I urge, I beg that the tax- 
payers everywhere act in this matter and 
demand of their Congress that we put the 
brakes on this careening journey cow? 
the road to bankruptcy. 

Let us make America strong, happy 
and prosperous. We still can accom- 
plish this if we will. 
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What Is Your Answer to the Veteran?— 
He Asks No Special Favors Either 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1946 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I emphat- 
ically call attention of this House to an 
editorial from the pen of the Daily News, 
of Los Angeles, Calif., dated January 16, 
1946. It is not only appropriate for 
me to ask your reading of it, because 
it speaks out so clearly and constructively 
in connection with the veterans, about 
whom every Member of this House is 
thinking a great deal; but it is appro- 
priate because this editorial specifically 
refers to Congress. This newspaper is 
rated as one of the great dailies of 
America. 

Here is the editorial: 

AN ANSWER TO THE VETERAN 


What are you going to say to all of these 
thousands oi burned-up GI's and veterans 
blowing their tops at home and around the 
world? 

Suppose you are—or are trying your best 
to be—a responsible trafficker in opinion, 
now and then laying an editorial egg but on 
the whole striving to help folks form rea- 
sonable judgments about what Walt Whit- 
man called life’s involved and varied pag- 
eants, what would you say to other citizens? 

What would you say to the thousands of 
ex-Gl’s here in Los Angeles who can’t even 
find a home? Who can’t buy a suit of 
clothes? What would you say to the 200 riled 
flying veterans who marched the other day 
at Long Beach demanding a chance for jobs 
as aerial freight pilots? 

Particularly what can be said to these 
guys when you know their feelings are right 
and their moral impulses are sound but that 
much they want and deserve just can’t be 
made to jibe quickly with the imperfect pat- 
terns of peacetime living? 

We've gone through this painful business 
of reabsorbing the veteran several times in 
our history and each time it’s been tough— 
especially on the veteran. 

But chances are this will be the most pain- 
ful adjustment yet, because we went all out 
lor the war this time—total war. And that 
Sort of war is like a blind, staggering, black- 
ing-out jag, inevitably followed by a lulu of 
a hang-over. 

The settling down process is just going to 
hurt, that’s all. But it can be made some- 
what less hurtful if some among us can keep 
from acting like lunkheads—and by “some” 
the Daily News doesn’t mean former service 
people alone. 

The veteran, as Amvet head Charles G. 
Bolte has pointed out, has in many instances 
“matured without ripening.” 

The result is that he is inclined to make 


brusque demands for immediate results. As- 
sessing these demands you're struck by the 
fact of their reasonableness, their almost 
iaked simplicity, their embarrassing validity. 


What are they? Well, the veteran wants 


& place to live at a price he can afford to pay. 
Lither rental or purchase will do. 

*t needn't be a fancy dump, replete with 

t onders of the “miracle home” which 

only in the advertising copywriter’s 

ton. Just a clean, comfortable, 

Well-put-together abode where he 

g up his socks and begin to feel like 

home, a home for himself, for his 

f he has one, or if he intends to have 

' & Veraporary home if he wants to go 
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to school and take advantage of the GI bill 
of rights. 

He'd like also two or three suits of clothes 
and some work togs. Not the $125 tailor- 
made creations, not the $5 rayon shorts with 
the two-way stretch, but some fairly gocd 
clothes like he used to buy around $40 or $50 
for the suit and around 85 cents for the 
shorts. 

He'd like a job—perhaps a new job—in con- 
genial surroundings at a decent wage and 
with some sort of future. Every day the vet- 
eran sees things, jobs that need doing, and 
can’t see why he shouldn't be working at 
those jobs. 

The flyers who want to fly freight are a case 
in point. The freight is there—perishable 
freight, such as asparagus and citrus fruit 
and flowers—the planes are there, former 
service cargo ships standing around unused— 
and the pilots are there. It doesn’t make 
sense, the veteran figures, that those three 
essentials can’t be reconciled with one an- 
other. 

And lastly, the veteran would like peace 
and freedom, the goals he was told he fought 
for and saw his buddies die for on the swel- 
tering beachheads and jungles of the Pacific 
and the cold wet mud of north Africa, Italy, 
France, and the Rhineland. 

Counseling GI Joe to be patient and to 
forbear doesn’t come off, somehow, when he’s 
tramping the streets looking for a place to 
live—when he’s marching around idle planes 
he knows how to fly while needed merchan- 
dise waits overlong to be gotten from here to 
there. 

For Joe’s wants and the questions he is 
asking strike straight at the faltering heart 
of the existing, muddled order of things. 

No, even though the veteran is impatient— 
justifiably so—even though the total mobili- 
zation of war perhaps has taught him to 
overvalue immediate results—the Daily 
News can’t counsel him to forbear in the 
sense that he will be satisfied with today’s 
imperfections and shortcomings. It can and 
does ask him to be tolerant and to remember 
he and his 15,000,000 buddies are going to 
share a major responsibility for shaping their 
country’s future. 

But mainly what the Daily News asks is 
that the whole country, for its own sake 
as well as Joe’s, get on with reconversion, 
that Congress and the State legislature and 
the city council quit stalling, that manage- 
ment and labor settle their differences, that 
citizens everywhere recognize the simple fact 
that it is already later than we think. 

The only veterans’ problem is the problem 
of our resources and our machines and our- 
selves. But mostly ourselves, who haven't 
learned in sufficient numbers that winning 
a war doesn’t mean you've won a peace. 

R. E. G. H, 





Oregon Tops All Nation in E Bonds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 25, 1946 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to note by a release recently 
given by Ted R. Gamble, national direc- 
tor in charge of war-bond sales, that the 
State of Oregon led all of the 48 States 
in the Union in the per capita purchase 
of series E bonds for the period May 
1941 through December 1945. 

As disclosed by this report there was 
purchased in the State of Oregon $446.02 
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in bonds per capita during this period. 
Connecticut took second place with 
$434.76 per capita; Washington was third 
with $433.86 per capita; and California 
fourth with $409.89 per capita. 

Mr. Speaker, this is in line with the 
contribution made by the people of my 
State in war activities in the construc- 
tion of ships, production of aluminum, 
furnishing of wood products and agricul- 
tural and fishery products. Our State 
held a commanding position. I am 
proud of my fellow Oregonians and be- 
lieve I will be pardoned for calling this 
fine record to your attention. 





On-the-Job Training for Veterans in the 
Schools of Oklahoma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, PAUL STEWART 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 24, 1946 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. Speaker, during 
the latest recess of Congress I discovered 
that the State of Oklahoma was on the 
alert upon the question of on-the-job 
training for veterans. This idea is 
known as the Poteau plan and the prin- 
cipal details were worked out by Hon. 
Elbert L. Costner, superintendent of the 
public schools of Poteau, Okla. He is 
also a member of the State Board of Ed- 
ucation of Oklahoma, an ex-serviceman 
of World War I and one of our best edu- 
cators. He was chosen as Oklahoma’s 
representative in working out a national 
plan for training of veterans and plan 
hereinafter outlined was practically, if 
not completely, worked out beforehand 
by. Mr. Costner in his own city. Since 
this plan is so simple and sound, it 
should certainly be made a public docu- 
ment by Congress for distribution 
throughout the Nation. The entire plan 
is as follows: 

ON-THE-JoB TRAINING FOR VETERANS IN THE 
ScHCOLS OF OKLAHOMA 
(Approved by all State and Federal educa- 
tional and veterans officials—Courses in 
wholesale and retail, trades industrial, vo- 
cational agriculture—Robert S. Kerr, Gov- 

ernor of Oklahoma) 
(Form for copying) 
CUORTIFICATES (B) AND (C) 
On-the-job training 
This is to certify that: 
Tr. wallets amecmienieldaceans tata da dabeltinaeapnsiniatinnepiite 
(Name of veteran) 
lag nt EE _, entered training 
on the job under the provisions of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of June 22, 
1944, Public, No. 346, with— 
NE EE 
ROCHOR OB cacncnncacs- 


training as.........- mceciiad 
(Job objective) 
and that this course ordinarily requires 
months for completion. 
2. The beginning monthly wage, exclusive 
of overtime will be $----- 
3. The establishment 
the end of each month the number of days 


agrees to report at 
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the veteran was absent during the month 
and the amount of money paid to the vet- 
eran for his services, exclusive of overtime. 

4. The standard salary or journeymen’s 
wage for this position is $.------------ per 
month. 

5. This veteran is in training.-.---_----- 
clock hours each week and the training will 
be continuous. 

6. The estimated cost of supplies and 
equipment that are customarily required of 
a trainee for the successful completion of 
the course is: 
Supplies $......-.... 
BMatneé OF SURO Qn. ncnaenenscGehnchasncgnnpne 
Name of establishment_-_............-...... 


BF cccnccmncinedcbicbn setbamnlidtbienaie 

TNR ini cnnnccniesmpengenaitinbteml 

DAb.. .nnccnccnpecesqcnasanunnncennennemean 
(Form for copying) 

VETERAN'S TRAINING PROGRAM, OKLAHOMA 


SCHOOLS—MEMORANDUM OF TRAINING PLAN 
1 DRO orn nie emenwesmimaneedosaabmmeniots 


(School) 
NN ins sic csi sites eae gta hail lap lant 
(Establishment) 
Will Petit wc idcdedcetichoegiiadnonatcon 
(Veteran) 


to enter their establishment for the pur- 
pose of gaining knowledge and experience 
OB (8) GRE) oes ksnbi the bdbtieetinpescscce 


(Department) 
2. The course of training is designed to 
Ten (62 6 .c--sacduais year month 
siccttdiie day. 

The training will be in accordance with 
an outline made and agreed upon by the 
employer, the coordinator, and the veteran. 

3. The school will make provision for the 
veteran to receive related and technical in- 
struction. 

4. The status of the veteran while in train- 
ing shall be that of a student-learner. 

5. The veteran while in training shall pro- 
gress from job to job in order to gain ex- 
perience in various operations. 

6. The schedule of compensation shall be 
agreed on by the training agency, the coordi- 
nator, and the veteran in accordance with 
existing local standards, labor laws, and 
policies. 

7. All complaints shall be made to and 
adjusted by the coordinator. 

8. The coordinator shall have authority 
to transfer or withdraw the veteran if he is 
found to be not feasible for the type of 
training begun, or if for any reason, the 
training station proves unsatisfactory, or for 
any other reason which the coordinator 
deems to be the best interest to those con- 
cerned. In any case, the veteran, the co- 
ordinator, and the practical teacher or trainer 
shall agree to any change that is made. 

9. The veteran promises to abide by all 
implied and stated terms included in this 
agreement. 


(Superintendent or director of veteran’s 
training program) 


VETERANS’ TRAINING PROGRAM 


The public schools of Oklahoma will offer 
to veterans: Special courses of on-the-job 
training in wholesale and retail establish- 
ments, trades, industry, and agriculture. A 
large number of short courses will be given 
by technically skilled, practical teachers 
under the direction of the school’s vocational 
coordinators, or other instructors. All such 
courses are available to out-of-school youth. 

The above training is offered in an attempt 
to reach the veteran or youth that is not 
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interested in returning to full-time high 
school or college work. Plans have been 
made that permit training on-the-job, and 
in short courses arranged at times that are 
convenient to the student. The Veterans’ 
Administration has approved the plan and, 
subsistence allowance will be granted -inder 
the GI bill to eligible veterans. 

Veterans wishing to enroll at the begin- 
ning of the month should contact the high- 
school office. New registrations or enroll- 
ments will be accepted any day of any month 
during the year. 

State board of education: President, A. L. 
Crable; secretary, W. T. Doyel; director of 
vocational education, J. B. Perky. Members: 
Hugh A. Carroll, Fairview; Charles P. Howell, 
Ponca City; Elbert L. Costner, Poteau; R. ™. 
McLean, Anadarko. 


OAKLAHOMA PUBLIC SCHOOLS OUTLINE OF PLAN 
OF OPERATION FOR TRAINING RETURNING WAR 
VETERANS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL OCCUPA~ 
TIONS TO MEET PROVISIONS OF PUBLIC LAW 
16 AND PUBLIC LAW 346 


Purpose of plan 


Numerous surveys have indicated that 
many men now in the armed services expect 
to own and operate their own retail stores. 
Others will enter the employ of already es- 
blished wholesale and retail organizations. 
It is the purpose of this plan to help guide 
the veteran and to give him sufficient train- 
ing so that he will be successful in his chosen 
occupation. The veterans trained under 
Public Law 16 will be assigned to the school 
by the Veterans’ Administration after coun- 
cil and guidance given at Muskogee. 


How the plan operates 


The training plan operates as follows: 

1. All training is conducted under public 
school supervision and control. 

2. The training program will consist of 
three phases: First, a general basic training; 
second, specialized training; third, a co- 
operative on-the-job training. 

3. Both the basic and specialized training 
should be offered as intensive training with 
a minimum of 40 hours basic, and 80 hours 
specialized training. These courses may be 
given concurrently and should be completed 
soon after the trainee begins training. Six 
hours per day or 30 hours a week should be 
spent in basic and specialized training, un- 
less the trainee is receiving on-the-job train- 
ing or is operating his own business while 
taking training. 

4. The cooperative on-the-job training will 
be given in centers close to the place where 
the veteran is employed in a wholesale or 
retail, firm, near the center where he may 
be operating his own business. In the Co- 
operative on-the-job training phase of this 
program the veteran will receive specific in- 
struction from the coordinator instructor 
in the school and all specific on-the-job 
training from the coordinator and the op- 
erator of the business in which he is em- 
ployed. Where the trainee is operating his 
own business cooperative on-the-job train- 
ing may be given in the veteran’s shop. It 
is anticipated that the trainee will devote a 
minimum of 4 hours a week to the group in- 
struction and at least 32 hours a week to 
cooperative on-the-job training. If the vet- 
eran is operating his own business the 4 
hours, group instruction may be given in- 
dividually in the veteran’s place of business 
at the option of the coordinator and the vet- 
eran. 

5. The coordinator instructor will visit 
each trainee on the job at least once each 
month in addition to the meetings planned 
for systematic instruction. 

6. The cooperative on-the-job instruction 
will be both remedial and supplementary. 


Topical outline of basic training 


I. Brief discussion of marketing process. 

II. General facts that a prospective should 
consider. 

III. Financial requirements. 





IV. Personal qualifications of prospectiy, 
merchant. 

V. Opportunities in different fields of rp. 
tailing. 

VI. Why training is necessary for stop 
owner or manager. 

VII. Alternative to going into business fg 
yourself. 

In offering the work experience-relateg 
training program, a public school must pro. 
vide the training related to the job needs, 


Content of instruction 


The content of the instructional program 
will be determined by the following factors: 

1. A job analysis of the occupation. 

2. Problems encountered by the trainee on 
the job. 

3. Organized training materials made 
available by manufacturers, wholesalers, 
trade associations, trade journals, and others, 

4. The veteran wishes should be given pri- 
ority as far as possible under the law. 


Approval of schools 


Any high school in the State of Oklahoma 
that is accredited has been approved and 
may offer cooperative training for veterans. 


Qualifications of coordinators or teachers 


A coordinator or teacher having respon- 
sibility for a cooperative veteran's training 
program shall meet the qualifications re- 
quired by the State Board of Vocational Edu- 
cation. This regulation shall not preclude 
the hiring of special instructors who may be 
necessary to the success of the program. 


Admintstration and supervision 


The local board of education sid its ad- 
ministrative officers shall have administrative 
charge of the training program. 

The Veterans’ Administration, together 
with local school authorities, shall have 
supervision of the program under Public Law 
16. 


FARMER-TRAINING PROGRAM TO MEET PROVISIONS 
OF PUBLIC LAW 16 AND PUBLIC LAW 346 


This program of farmer-training for vet- 
erans will be offered in high school under 
the supervision of the vocational agriculture 
teacher and the Veterans’ Administration. 
The veterans trained under Public Law 16 
will be assigned to the school by the Veterans’ 
Administration after council and guidance 
given at Muskogee. 


Educational basis for the program 


This program is based on two integrated 
procedures which vocational education in 
agriculture holds to be fundamental to 4 
sound farmer-trained program. They are: 

1. Systematic class instructions, plus 

2. Supervised farming (on-the-job train- 
ing). 

Systematic class instruction is necessary 
for the study and discussion of problems and 
practices significant to successful farming in 
the community. Through class instruction, 
the trainees can discover difficulties and 
problems confronting them on their indi- 
vidual farms, work out the best solutions 
their problems, and acquire an understand- 
ing of the facts and principles and underlie 
the use of recommended or improved prac- 
tices in farming. As a part of this class- 
work, the trainee plans rather definitely how 
he is going to carry on his own farming pro- 
gram. Each veteran’s plan must be worked 
out and approved as an individual personal 
training unit. 

Following the class-work on good farming 
practices and how they may be carried out, 
the trainee must have opportunity to use 
these practices in actual farming if he is t 
learn the use of the practices. The carrying 
out of improved practices in arming under 
the supervision of the teacher of ag-iculture 
is comparable to on-the-job training in in- 
dustrial occupations. 

Class instruction in agriculture and prac- 
tice in farfning are essential in the instruc- 
tional program. Training the returning 
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ns in the communities in which they 


bh me ' farm not only makes this kind of in- 


struction possible but promotes the estab- 


Persons the program will serve 

This program is designed to meet the 
farmer-training needs of disabled veterans 
under provisions of Public Law 16 and all 
other veterans under provisions of Public 
Law 346. In order to qualify for training in 
this program a person must have facilities 
and opportunity to carry on @ satisfactory 
supervised farming program in one of the 
llowing situations: 
1. Be a farm owner-operator or a farm 


i 


manager. : 
2. Ee a renter of, or a partner in, cperating 
a farm. 


9. Be working on a suitable farm with his 
parents or others. 

Only veterans who have entered upon or 
who are preparing to enter upon a farming 
vocation and who have at their disposal 
farming facilities that will permit satisfac- 
tory practice in farming may receive train- 


Plans of instruction 


In offering this program, a school must 
provide a course or courses of instruction to 
meet the minimum requirements of one or 
more of the following plans: 

Amount of Instruction: There is to be at 
least 150 hours of classroom instruction, 
plus at least two supervisory visits per month 
(24 per year), plus a supervised farming pro- 
cram of at least 1,536 hours for the year. 

Course of Study: The contents of each 
course of instruction shall meet the ap- 
proval of the vocational education director 
of Cklahoma. The courses shall provide as 
much as a 4 full years ™ training. The 
guiding aim of each course shall te to de- 
velop the individual's ability to successfully 
establish himself in farming and operate a 
farm. 

The State Board of Vocational Education 
has developed course outlines with recom- 
mended content to be used in this program. 
These course outlines may be examined by 
the interested persons. 

The course of study is to be designed to 
meet the needs of the veterans in the section 
of the State where the~ are to farm. Since 
different sections of Oklahoma have different 
types of farming, a course to meet the needs 
of the veterans in ‘1%e part of the State will 
not meet the needs in another part. 

A 4-year course of study, to meet the needs 
of trainees in a particular section of the 
State might be as follows, for example: 


F.rst year Hours 


Farming occupations (opportunities in 
farming and establishment in farm- 





ing) ........<«.saeistenl naan 50 
Home living (producing and conserving 
food and the SEN. acddiemeboanaeoo 25 
Farm shop ......c0<ssaneeenanes ean 2 
Livestock (general) ......-..-...s--.-.- 15 
Corn and cotton, general row crops..... 15 
Bogs and poultry. 20k. i oss 15 
Total .. isd sdnebden Ghtbenkiedite dan 150 


Parm shop -<...0.5. 232i elelubil ee Be 30 
Soils (basic course) ...5:..........--..- 40 
Hay and pattwitineishes die sci e e ow 80 
Dairy woven ewtiqebenddintidinitedienié nian 30 
TOR occas adaaneee eet 150 
Third year 
Home living...<cusssibsbiettiesht.ans ee 
SOIT SBOP q. .<djaiilestiln ea tated 
. Ging (producing and using feed) -..-. 50 
TOUT Y ....-nhc ane 20 
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Fourth year 


ete cae ce, EE AE ee ee 20 
PONE GO kis Hitthn odie fk kes 40 
Farm management _...._...._.________ 40 


The classroom instruction 


Organized instruction may be more inten- 
sive during the fall, winter, and early spring 
and less intensive during the summer 
months. Transportation to all classes of 
Systematic class instruction courses shou!d 
be provided by the school at no cost te the 
veteran. 

Class instructions shall be designed to de- 
velop in the trainees the ability and attitude 
necessfry to: 

1. Make a beginning and advance in 
farming. 

2. Produce farm commodities efficiently. 

3. Market farm products advantageously. 

4. Manage a farm business. 

5. Conserve soil and other resources. 

6. Maintain a favorable environment. 


Approved methods of instruction, includ- 
ing solving of farming problems, group dis- 
cussion, demonstrations, and individual prac- 
tice, visual aids, field trips, and planning and 
evaluating individual farming program and 
practices, shall be used. 


The supervised farming 


Each trainee shall have a farming program 
which is suited to his needs for training in 
farming. The amount of supervised farm- 
ing may be greater in the spring, summer, 
and fall months, and less in the winter 
months. 

The supervised farming program of train- 
“2s shall consist of the ‘ollowing 

1. Making arangements for the program; 
buying a farm, renting a farm, or cropland, 
securing livestock or renting livestock, and 
the like. 

2. Making plans for the program; decid- 
ing on the crops and animals to produce and 
deciding on production and marketing prac- 
tices to use. 

3. Providing facilities for carrying out the 
program; securing animals, feed, seed, ferti- 
lizer, finance, equipment, hired 1. bor, storage, 
and so on. 

4. Carrying out the rogram: caring for 
animals, cultivating the crops, using im- 
proved practices, managing the programs, 
merketing the products, etc. 

5. Keeping, summarizing, and interpreting 
records of the program. 

6. Planning future operations. 

The teacher will give the trainee the su- 
pervision needed in his farming program, on 
the trainee’s home farm. This supervision 
will consist of periodic and special visits to 
the trainee’s farm to assist, encourage, .nd 
instruct him in such things as evaluating 
work already done, planning future work, 
using improved practices, and performing 
skilled jobs. The teacher will endeavor to 
see that improved practices are used. 


School facilities to be provided 


In order for a public high school to qualify 
to offer courses under this program, the fol- 
lowing conditions must be met: 

1. Classroom: The school will make avail- 
able a classroom properly lighted and 
equipped. The school will also make avail- 
able the vocational agriculture library and 
agricultural teaching equipment. 

2. Farm shop: The school will make avail- 
able an adequately equipped farm shop for 
instruction. The shop will be available to 
the trainees a minimum of one-fourth of the 
total time prescribed for class instruction. 

8. Other training facilities. The school will 
make available to trainees such other farmer- 
training facilities that it has, suck as school- 
community cannery, visual aids, and com- 
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munity farm equipment, for use in this pro- 
gram. 
Qualifications of teachers 

Teachers responsible for instructing vet- 
erans in this program must meet minimum 
qualifications for teachers of vocational agri- 
culture in Oklahoma. However, the teacher 
of vocational agriculture may secure the 
assistance of special instructors to assist 
with certain phases of the instruction such 
as a teacher of home economics in teaching 
food preservation, a farm machinery repair 
specialist in teaching farma-machinery re- 
pair, or others who are recognized as com- 
petent in the field in which the course i: 
being offered. 

The use of special instructors shall be 
for the purpose of assisting the regular teach- 
er in making the instruction more effective 
and all work by special instructors shall be 
under the direct supervision of the regula: 
teacher. All such special teachers as needed 
Shall be provided by the local board of 
education. 

The board of education and its admini 
trative officers of the school district where 
a local program is operated shall have ad- 
ministrative charge of the program of train- 
ing. 

The State Board of Vocational Education 
in Cklahoma, together with local school au- 
thorities, and the Veterans’ Administration 
at Muskogee, shall have supervision of the 
program under Public Law 16 


INDUSTRIAL OCCUPATIONS TO MEET PROVISIONS OF 
PUBLIC LAW 16 AND PUBLIC LAW 346 


Purpose of the program 


This program is planned to meet the needs 
of veterans who may find it impracticable to 
enroll in a regular vocational! school for trade 
training. 

Ezplanation of the program 

A course under this program is given co- 
operatively by a public school and a loca! 
business or industrial establishment. Thx 
industrial establishment will employ the vet- 
eran or veterans and cooperate with the 
school in providing on-the-job work experi- 
ence. The school, through a teacher coordi- 
nator, will offer the necessary technical and 
related instruction. In a typical course un- 
der this program the student will spend 35 
hours a week on the job and 5 hours 
week in school. The ratio of time in school 
and on the job may be varied or adjusted 
to meet specific individual needs. Provided 
however, in case of Public Law No. 16, such 
adjustment meets the appreval of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration in Muskogee who will 
in all cases first interview, advise and at their 
discretion request the school to prepare for 
their approval a definite program of work in 
class and out that they and the veteran agree 
upon. The local school will accept the re- 
sponsibility for seeing that the instructional 
pattern is carried out. 

Plan of instruction 

The public school will prepare, in coopera- 
tion with the industrial establishment, a 
specific plan for training the veteran. Thi 
plan will specify the work experience the vet- 
eran is to receive on the job, the technical 
information required in the trade which he 
is to receive at school, the length of the 
course, a work-study echedule, and other 
necessary details. Complete courses vary in 
length from 1 to 4 years 

A person with proper qualifications will be 
designated by the cchool to supervise the 
training in order that there may be proper 
correlation between the work experience and 
study activities of the veteran 

Satisfactory correlation will be accom- 
plished by making a careful analysis of the 
trade to determine just what technical 
knowledge and job skills are required of a 
competent workman. 









































































Facilities of the industrial establishment 


Only industrial establishments will be se- 
lected for cooperative training that have fa- 
cilities which will enable the veteran to ac- 
quire adequate experience with modern 
equipment and tools. A competent and sym- 
pathetic foreman will supervise the work of 
the veteran. 

Facilities of the school 

The school will provide a classroom prop- 
erly equipped for giving the technical in- 
struction required, This room will contain 
a selected list of books, charts, and other 
reference material for the trade. 

The school will also furnish a trained in- 
structor, who has had industrial experience, 
to teach technical and other subjects. This 
is the person who will be responsible for 
working with the veteran’s employer in de- 
veloping the analysis of the trade referred to 
in a previous section of this monograph. He 
will be responsible, also, for visiting the vet- 
erans on the job at regular intervals for the 
purpose of seeing that the planned correla- 
tion between work and study is being accom- 
plished. 

Approval of schools 


All accredited schools offering cooperative 
training for veterans under this program are 
approved by the division of vocational educa- 
tion of the State board of education. 


Qualifications of coordinators or teachers 


A coordinator or teacher having responsi- 
bility for a cooperative veterans’ training pxo- 
gram shall have the qualifications required 
by the State board of vocational teachers in 
trades and industry classes. This regulation 
shall not preclude the hiring of special in- 
structors who may be necessary to the success 
of the program. 

Administration and supervision 

The local board of education and its admin- 
istrative officers shall have administrative 
charge of the training program. 

The Veterans’ Administration, together 
with local school authorities, shall have su- 
pervision of the program, and final jurisdic- 
tion will rest with the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion in all cases under Public Law 16. 


SHORT COURSES 


Short courses to be offered during the 
school year 1945-46 where fees are required of 
all who take the course: 

Farm Training Program 

Twenty hours, care and repair of farm 
machinery and equipment, No. 1, $8. 

Twenty hours, care and repair of farm 
machinery and -quipment, No. 2, $8. 

Twenty hours, care and repair of farm 
machinery and equipment, No. 3, $8. 

Twenty hours, care and repair of farm 
machinery and equipment, No. 4, $8. 

Twenty hours, care and repair of farm 
machinery and equipment, No. 5, $3. 

Twenty hours, farm auto mechanics, No. 1, 
$8 

Twenty hours, farm auto mechanics, No. 2, 
$8. 

Twenty hours, farm auto mechanics, No. 3, 
$8. 

Twenty hours, farm auto mechanics, No. 5, 
8 

Thirty hours, conservation of soil and mois- 
ture, $12. 

Twenty hours, pasture improvement and 
year-round pastures, No. 1, $8. 

Twenty hours, dairy production, breeding, 
and milk markets, No. 1, $8. 

Twenty hours, dairy production, breeding 
and milk markets, No. 2, $8. 

Twenty hours, dairy production, breeding, 
and milk markets, No. 3, $8. 

Twenty hours, poultry production for meat 
and eggs, No. 1, $8. 

Twenty hours, poultry production for meat 
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and eggs, No. 2, ¢8. 


Twenty hours, food processing, No. 1, $8. 
Twenty hours, food processing, No. 2, &8. 
Twenty hours, food processing, No. 3, $8. 





Twenty hours, establishment in farming, 
No. 1, $8. 

Twenty hours, establishment in farming, 
No. 2, $8. 

Twenty hours, farm management, No. 

Twenty hours, farm management, No. 

Twenty hours, farm management, No. 

Twenty hours, farm management, No. 

Twenty hours, farm management, No. 

Wholesale and retail occupations 

Twenty hours, salesmanship, No. 1, $8. 

Twenty hours, salesmanship, No. 2, $8. 

Twenty hours, salesmanship, No. 3, $8. 

Twenty hours, salesmanship, No. 4, $8. 

Twenty hours, window and interior dis- 
play, No. 1, $8. 

Twenty hours, retail store advertising, No. 
1, $8 ° 

Twenty hours, letter and show-card writing, 
No. 1, $8. 

Twenty hou:.s, records and reports, No. 1, 
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$8. 
Twenty hours, effective speech for sales- 
persons, No. 1, $8. 

Twenty hours, effective speech for sales- 
persons, No. 2, $8. 

Twenty hours, effective speech for sales- 
persons, No. 3, $8. 

Twenty hours, credits and collections, No. 
1, $8. 

Twenty hours, credits and collections, No. 
2, $8. 

Twenty hours, credits and collections, No. 
3, $8 

Twenty hours, legal phases of retailing, No. 
1, $8. 

Twenty hours, legal phases of retailing, No. 
2, $8. 

Twenty hours, legal phases of retailing, No. 
3, $8. 

Twenty hours, house painting, No. 1, $8. 

Twenty hours, store management, No. 1, $8. 

Twenty hours, store management, No. 2, $8. 

Twenty hours, store management, No. 3, $3. 


Industrial occupations 


Twenty hours, general carpentry, No. 
Twenty hours, general carpentry, No. 
Twenty hours, general carpentry, No. 
Twenty hours, general carpentry, No. 
Twenty hours, furniture repair, No. 
Twenty hours, furniture repair, No. 2, 
Twenty hours, furniture refinishing, No. 
1, $8. 
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Twenty hours, furniture refinishing, No. 


2, $6. 
Twenty hours, upholstery, No. 1, $8. 
Twenty hours, upholstery, No. 2, $8. 
Twenty hours, upholstery, No. 3, $8. 
Thirty hours, care of hand toois, No. 1, $12. 
Twenty hours, repair of electrical appli- 
ances, No. 1, $8. 
Twenty hours, repair of electrical appli- 
ances, No. 2, $8. 
Twenty hours, welding, No. 1, $8. 
Twenty hours, welding, No. 2, $8. 
Twenty hours, welding, No. 3, #8. 
Twenty } ours, electricity, No. 1, $8. 
Twenty hours, auto mechanics, No. 1, $8. 
Twenty hours, auto mechanics, No. 2, $8. 
Twenty hours, auto mechanics, No. 3, $8. 
Twenty hours, auto mechanics, No. 4, $8. 
Twenty hours, radio, No. 1, $8. 
Twenty hours, radio, No. 2, $8. 
Twenty hours, radio, No. 3, $8. 





Conspiracy Signs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 25, 1946 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, for days, 
yes, even for weeks, several of the gentle- 
men of the House, notably the gentleman 
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from Michigan [Mr. Horrman], the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi (Mr, Rayxm|, 
the gentleman from Virginia (Mr 
SmitH], the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Cox], and a few others, have critj- 
cized labor and have tried to place the 
blame for the present strikes on organized 
labor alone. 

Yes it is true. In several instances 
labor has declared a strike; but not unti! 
they have made every effort to bring 
about adjustments in their reduced 
earnings. 

I have heard it charged that industry 
is responsible. I do not wish to make 
this as my own charge. My opinion 
might be questioned because of my known 
friendship for labor and fair play. How- 
ever, I do not make the charge alone. 
Many fair-minded men have said, in re- 
cent days that Wall Street leaders who 
control General Motors, United States 
Steel, General Electric and Westing- 
house, and the Big Five packers have 
recklessly decided to risk the welfare of 
all for the sake of their own greed, and 
have ordered that the appeal of organ- 
ized labor for adjustment of pay rates 
should be given no favorable considera- 
tion. Many writers have charged that 
big industry has entered into an agree- 
ment not to come to a peaceful and com- 
mor-sense settlement of labor’s griev- 
ances, that the workers have been de- 
liberately forced to strike, in the ghoulish 
hope that out of the misery of the 
heralded eight to ten million unemployed, 
swollen by returning discharged veterans, 
industry could obtain all the nonunion 
help they need, and thereby destroy the 
great labor unions, or so weaken them 
they would be relatively powerless to pre- 
tect their members and defenseless un- 
organized workers. 

I have read many articles by outstand- 
ing, impartial, and fair-minded observ- 
ers, and I have heard many on the radio, 
as all of us here have. I feel, as do most 
of my colleagues, that these writers have 
brought home to us and have expressed 
most clearly the charges I have pre- 
viously referred to, and they seem to 
have substantiated what I have stated 
as to reports being circulated that big in- 
dustry is in an open conspiracy to break 
the benevolent power of the unions and 
defy the national interest. To demon- 
strate the generality of opinion of these 
unbiased observers I desire, under leave 
given me to revise and extend my re- 
marks, to insert several articles, chosen 
to be representative of th. opinions. The 
first insertion is of a column written by 
Thomas L. Stokes, a star columnist for 
United Features, which appeared in the 
Washington Daily News and most 
Scripps-Howard newspapers, as well as 
many papers outside that chain, on Mon- 
day, January 21, 1946. Mr. Stokes is 
widely known as an objective, hard-hit- 
ting reporter who has severely criticized 
the present administration when he has 
deemed it to be wrong. I have taken his 
title for tris column for my own in this 
eytensicn. Mr. Stokes bears out my own 
suspicions that the generally recalcitrant 
attitude of big business, and the united 
front which has appeared, is no acci- 
dent; that there actually exists a con- 
spiracy or agreement on the part of the 
industries now involved in labor trouble 
to break up and defeat organized labors 

















iystifiable efforts to adjust income to 
mounting costs of living. 
CONSPIRACY SIGNS 
(By Thomas L. Stokes) 


It seems more than a coincidence that only 
. few days apart General Motors rejects a 
wage-finding by a Presidential tact-finding 
board and United States Steel refuses a com- 
promise wage figure offered by the President 
of the United States intervening on behalf 
¢ th public. 

‘<= oan case the unions accepted the find- 
ings which were much below their demands. 
"Big motors and big steel. 

Some time back, even before VJ-day, there 
were charges by labor leaders that big in- 
dustry was going to start a union-busting 
campaign after the war. A combination of 
pie motors and big steel was cited specifically 
s the offensive weapon. These charges at 
the time made the usual impression that 


euch charges do from union leaders who 
themselves intend to take the offensive for 
wage increases. In short, they were some- 


what discounted, even though there were sig- 
nificant signs about. 

Now, with the latest action of General Mo- 
tors and United States Steel, it all seems to 
dd up to just about what the union leaders 

ere charging That is, a conspiracy by the 
big interests to move in and take over, now 
hat the people have lost the champion in 
the White House who was so quick to detect 
and expose the machinations of the big fel- 
l and to rally the people against them. 
They are capitalizing, too, upon the confusion 
that naturally follows a war, with the pub- 
lic weary ard punch drunk 

The big boys first thought they could take 
Hany Truman, Mr. Roosevelt's successor, into 
camp. They thought he was their man. 
They have found out different. Now they 

em determined to break him, if possible. 
He does not, it is true, have the maneuvering 

bilities of his predecessor. 

king the power of the unions and 
breaking the power of the administration are 
all parl and parcel of the some plot as it 
egins to unfold, in the view of those here 
ho have watche> and analyzed the various 
moves. 

The top-off came when big motors and big 
steel thumb d their noses at the President, 
the representative of the people, in what 
looks like a carefully premeditated gesti.re. 

There are a few simple facts to remember 
in this situation. In each case, the awards 
proposed respectively by a fact-finding board 
and by the Preident were abcut halfway 
between those asked by the union and offered 

y the company. Without going into all the 
heures, each proposed award seemed reason- 
avle 

The point is made that President Truman 
Stepped into the steel case before the fact- 
nding board had investigated fully and re- 
ported. But he stepped in, as any President 
is expected to do, in the public interest. It 
Was an emergency case. 

_There is another thing to remember. Both 
General Motors and United States Steel 
hetted handsome profits in the war, both 
have a nice backlog, and both were treated 
m st considerately by Congress, along with 
‘ industry, in repeal of the excess-profits 
‘ax and making available various tax re- 
‘unds. Congress, in fact, hastened to do that 
. t held up action on such measures for 
he benefit of workers as increased unem- 


x 








ployment compensation and the full em- 
Poyment bill, neither yet enacted. 
Big industry, it would seem, can ill afford 


‘ail the country at this time. 
There seems little doubt that a public sym- 
pathy will be out with the folks on the picket 


ine, 


I am also inserting in the Recorp an 
editorial from the Washington Post for 
(ie same day, January 21. No one, 


Surely, will suggest in this Chamber that 
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this newspaper is unfriendly to industry. 
In this crisis, however, the Post sees 
clearly that the country is entitled to the 
facts and is bringing them home. In 
the same connection may I include also 
a column by Kenesaw M. Landis H in 
the Chicago Sun pointing out that Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, a great Republican Pres- 
ident, faced with a similar situation in 
1902, used the Big Stick which some 
Members of this House are so fond of 
recalling to force the coal operators to 
come to terms with what he called the 
“entirely fair proposal’ of the miners by 
threatening to seize the mines, dispos- 
sess the operators, and operate the 
mines as a receivership with the help of 
the United States Army. Note that the 
operators capitulated, and accepted a 
fact-finding board 40 years ago. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE CRISIS 


Twenty-four hours have gone by since the 
steel plants of this country closed down. 
Steel is the heart of our industrial system. 
The heart has now stopped beating, and the 
entire economy is fast running down. The 
people seem condemned to watch a knock- 
down and drag-out fight between labor and 
management. They must stand by and see 
the Nation lapse into state of paralysis. 

For weeks they have heard the spokesmen 
of both sides say their say interminably. It 
is now time for the public to take the plat- 
form. The Post thinks it would be shirking 
its public responsibilities if it failed to proffer 
its own ideas about the rrave crisis confront- 
ing cur country. 

The effect on reconversion is immediate. 
Reconversion is stalled. After 8 months of 
hard work and skillful deployment by labor 
and management, the goal was actually in 
sight. We were SO percent reconverted. Then 
silence fell on the automotive, meat, and elec- 
trical industries. Steel joins them to make 
the stxndstill of our industry complete. 

It is a criminal setback and seems like a 
conspiracy. But no good will come out of 
name-calling. Men on both sides are acting 
according to their convictions. There may 
be exceptions, but we prefer to think of the 
combatants as good Americans, all animated 
in the final analysis b, a desire to serve the 
public. The fact remains that, because of 
inability to agree, they have thrown their 
hands in, When labor and management in 
our major industries quit, « crisis is created. 
We are in a crisis, not a conspiracy. 

From this crisis we shall all suffer. The 
veteran coming back into our civilian life 
will be hurt. The prostrate world, looking 
to the United States for a lead in the work 
as well as the ways of peace, will lose heart. 

The drift back of spreading inactivity must 
be arrested. This the people demand in self- 
preservation. But they have no preventive 
power. Only the President of the United 
States can act in their united name. 

The Post assumes that President Truman 
is not quitting. 

The President has been damned for step- 
ping into the picture at all. It is said that 
he ought to let the combatants slug it out. 
This was sound advice when industrial 
struggles were minor ripples on our com- 
munity and our international life. But no 
such advice is tenable when this fight could 
conceivably hold up the activity of the entire 
industrial world. 

Those who criticize the President for his 
intervention would have been the first to 
criticize him for nonintervention. For he 
had to intervene. The maintenance of the 
war powers of his office testifies to the fact 
that we are still in an emergency. This 

peace emergency calls just as much for 
Presidential responsibility as did the war 
emergency. 

We do not suggest that the President 
should be panicked into hasty steps. But 
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the Nation cannot stew in the present mess 
much longer without inviting an irremedi- 
able disaster. He mus* bring before him the 
men who in fact guide our industrial desti- 
nies. It is now seen tu have been foolish 
to allow negotiations to go on between repre- 
sentative labor and management which was 
not equally representative. Labor as a whole 
was talking to men who had no mandate from 
the whole industry. 

In the steel fight the President seems to 
have thought Mr. Benjamin Fairless was 
the decisive voice in the steel industry. It 
turns out he was mistaken. Let him ask the 
actual leaders of the steel industry to come 
to the White House. 

Let him go further and ask the real leaders 
in the other major industries to talk things 
over. 

A national crisis requires a national solu- 
tion. The heart of our current troubles lies 
in the absence of a wage-price policy for re- 
conversion. Steel could set the pattern. It 
has set the pattern before in every great 
change in our economic history. But in this 
instance the others may want to have their 
say along with steel. What makes steel and 
the others backward is the effort to keep 
Wages and prices in separate compartments 
It has never been done before. It does not 
make sense. Both have got to be squared. 

What has happened is simply a breakdown 
in common sense. 

Common sense requires that we speed up 
reconversion. Reconversion means civilian 
goods. It follows that reconversion is the 
only way to beat inflation—to stop prices 
from spiralling, to prevent value from being 
drained out of our dollars. When this coun- 
try is reconverted, other countries will have 
a chance to follow. 

The setback can be retrieved by some such 
action as we have suggested. But every day's 
delay makes a meeting of minds more diffi- 
cult. It thrusts the country and the world 
deeper into economic and social tribulation. 
In the President’s hands is the last peaceful 
remedy, and no American, anxious for his 
own and the country’s weifare, will deny him 
the right to invoke it. Mr. Truman would be 
in default to his own Presidential obligations 

in this national and international emergency 
if he balked at it. 


WHAT CAN TRUMAN DO ABOUT GENERAL MOTORS 
(By Kenesaw M. Landis II) 


General Motors has rejected the wage in- 
crease recommended by President Truman's 
fact-finding board as “unacceptable * * * 
in whole or in part.” 

This means that one of the most vital seg- 
ments of American industry will remain 
closed down while the company tries to starve 
out its employees. 

It is obvious that only hunger and want 
can force the workers to settle for less than 
the Government proposal, which itself meant 
a reduction in their wartime living stand- 
ards. 

Before that happens there is likely to be 
strife and bloodshed in Detroit, and our 
whole economy may be threatened. 

If the worst comes to the worst, what 
should the President do? Asa practical mat- 
ter, what can he do? 

I'll tell you what a Republican President 
by the name of Theodore Roosevelt did back 
in 1902, when the strike of 150,°C0 anthracite 
miners threatened the country with a coal 
famine. 

First, he invited both sides to the White 
House in the hope of reaching a settlement. 

For this he was denounced in the news- 
papers, which said such interference in the 
affairs of private corporations was so uncon- 
stitutional as to render him liable to im- 
peachment. 

Remember that this was over 40 years ago, 
and that there was no War Powers Act. 

“I disclaim any right or duty to intervene 
in this way on legal grounds,” said Roosevelt, 
“put my duty requires me to use whatever 
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influence I personally can to bring to an end 
a situation which has become literally in- 
tolerable.” 

The operators came to the conference in a 
belligerent mood, and left after an acrimo- 
nious session, giving the newspapers an ac- 
count of how they had “turned down” both 
the miners and the President. 

They refused point-blank to consider what 
Roosevelt said he regarded as the “entirely 
fair proposition” of John Mitchell, the head 
of the miners’ union. 

“Well, I have tried and failed,” the Presi- 
dent wrote to Mark Hanna. “What my next 
move will be I cannot yet say. I feel most 
strongly that the attitude of the operators 
is one which accentuates the need of the 
Government having some power of super- 
vision and regulation over such corporations.” 

What was his next move? Quietly the 
President sent for General Schofield and 
made arrangements to seize the mines, dis- 
possess the operators, and operate them as 
a receivership. 

“If the operators should go to court and 
have a writ served on the general, would he 
do as was done under Lincoln, and send the 
writ on to the President?” 

“Yes,” promised General Schofield. 
right, I will send you,” said Roosevelt. 

Strangely enough, the coal operators sud- 
dently agreed for the President to appoint a 
fact-finding commission, and accepted with- 
out debate the decision in favor of a sub- 
tantial wage increase. 

“I was all ready to act,” said Teddy, “and 
would have done so without the slightest 
hesitation -r a moment's delay if the nego- 
tiations had fallen through.” 


“All 


I am inserting also an editorial from 
the Chicago Sun which demonstrates 
that employees in the meat-packing in- 
dustries are receiving much smaller pay 
than is being paid by many other in- 
dustries: 

FACTS BEHIND THE PACKING-HOUSE STRIKE 


In its efforts to avert a Nation-wide strike 
in the packing industry, the Government 
openly offered price concessions to the oper- 
ators to induce wage increases. Certain facts 
are needed to complete the picture. 

The packing industry pays low wages. A 
spokesman for Swift, largest of the Big 
Four, announced Tuesday that its hourly 
wage employees had averaged $48.95 a week 
in October, but this figure needs qualifica- 
tion. In September, when the weekly aver- 
age was $48.22, the workweek was 49 hours— 
which meant that 9 hours were paid at over- 
time. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics reports that 
the industry as a whole paid $45.68 in June 
1945, on an average week of 48 hours. In 
August, when the week was reduced to 44.4 
hours, the pay slipped to ¢41.57. Thus when 
the normal 40-hour week returns weekly 
earnings will be considerably below $40. 

Packing-house workers have hac no gen- 
eral wage increase since before Pearl Harbor. 
In a War Labor Board brief, the union stated 
that the basic wage was 824 cents an hour. 
This contrasts with $1.12 to $1.20 an hour in 
the automobile and oil industries. Packing- 
house workers, therefore, have a claim to in- 
creases On grounds of equity as well as heavily 
increased living costs. 

The Government’s offer of price relief rec- 
ognized that the packing industry operates 
on low-unit profit margins. Subsidies have 
been paid the companies during the war to 
let them function profitably without cutting 
the prices paid for livestock or raising meat 
prices to consumers. The packers argue, 


however, that the price increase suggested on 
Government purchases alone was insufficient 
to permit the 15-cent-an-hour wage rise con- 
sidered the union minimum. 

The Government then bargained a bit, 
offering a small general price increase as well 
as an increase on Government purchases for 
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the armed forces and foreign relief. Again, 
the Big Four packers and the larger inde- 
pendents said “No.” 

A number of independents avoided the 
losses and discomforts of a strike by reach- 
ing voluntary agreements with the unions. 
The Hormel Co. gave a 17'4-cent increase; 
others gave 15 cents, while still others agreed 
to match whatever rise the Big Four event- 
ually grant. 

These companies thus placed their action 
in line with the policy laid down by President 
Truman last October, when he pledged that 
any business which could show that wage 
increases made price increases necessary— 
within a 6-month period—could get relief. 
None of the Big Four has been willing to go 
along. 

The striking CLO union is supported by 
A. F. of L. members and in Chicago is aided 
by the public opinion mobilized through the 
Back of the Yards Council. Secretary of La- 
bor Schwellenbach, in his meeting today with 
company and union officials, may be able to 
suggest a solution to end the strike. Swift 
action is desirable because a long shutdown 
would mean substantial losses for the com- 
panies and genuine suffering among the pay- 
less workers, as well as almost immediate in- 
convenience to the public, 





Long Beach Wins Sweepstakes in the 
Tournament of Roses, Pasadena, 
Calif., New Year’s Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1946 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, my home 
city of Long Beach, Calif., took her su- 
perlative float Shangri-La, blossoming 
with 750,000 fresh flowers—yellow roses, 
gardenias, chrysanthemums, white roses, 
candytufts, and blue delphiniums—to 
the world-famous Pasadena Rose Parade 
on January 1, 1946. Unanimously the 
judges awarded the most cherished 
award of the day to my own beloved city 
which means so much to me. 

The float portrayed the great world- 
famous port of Long Beach. The deck 
of this significant creation was a series 
of floral waves which started with a 
floral ripple and then extended into a 
floral wave 14 feet high. All exclaimed 
that it was so realistic and so beautiful, 
too, that it made them homesick for 
those world-famous beaches and break- 
ing waves at Long Beach. You see, we 
have about 7 miles of the finest beach 
in the world and Long Beach as a city 
owns most of it and has established a 
policy of acquiring it all, forever, to be 
kept open for the public recreation and 
happiness. Long Beach has learned that 
a city which recreates lives happier and 
healthier, and encourages its people to 
participate in recreation programs and 
activities. 

But atop of these gorgeous floral waves 
and ripples rested at ease, the most gor- 
geous floral replica of the famous air- 
craft carrier Shangri-La. On this 
breath-catching depiction were also rest- 
ing at ease floral replicas of airplanes 
of modern design, while three small 
white sails of beautiful flowers, at the 





rear, lifted their greetings to the mi. 
lion spectators along the line of the 
parade. 

Long Beach has won much fame ang 
merit in this world-famous Rose Tourna. 
ment in years gone by, but never more 
justly so than in this good natured, artis. 
tic rivalry with the other cities of Cajj- 
fornia on this day. 

It is true that most people who haye 
never been there think of Pasadena a; 
the place where the annual footbai 
Rose Bowl game is played. 1 have 
seen many of these games. They come 
in the early afternoon and while the 
tickets are always a sell-out and 93,000 
spectators witness the game, it is estj- 
mated that about a million people wit- 
nessed the rose parade or tournament 
in which my beloved city of Long Beach 
carried off top honors. 

Not only is Long Beach a great com. 
mercial harbor and port; not only is Long 
Beach anchorage for the United States 
Navy; not only does Long Beach have 
the great Roosevelt drydocks and other 
extensive naval installations and the 
commodious naval hospital; not only 
does Long Beach have the Douglas air- 
craft factory and extensive shipbuilding 
yards and planis—but Long Beach again 
has proved her versatility and her re- 
sourcefulness and has demonstrated her 
strength as a city, too, of cultural mind- 
edness and residential and recreational! 
resources. 

The more than 300,000 people of Long 
Beach are to be congratulated upon this 
creation out of God’s own garden of 
flowers, Shangri-La. 





The Word That Blocks Lasting Peace 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


Or ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 25 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a most timely and 
challenging article entitled “The Word 
That Blocks Lasting Peace,” written by 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Arkansas | Mr. FuLBRIGHT] and published 
in the New York Times of January 6, 
1946. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

THE WORD THAT BLOCKS LASTING PEACE 

(By J. W1tLiaM FuLsrRicuT, Senator from 

Arkansas) 

WasHINGTON.—In this fearful and troubled 
world there are few subjects upon which men 
can agree. During the long years of war We 
did agree among ourselves, and with ou’ 
allies, to devote our energies and our [re- 
sources, without reserve, to the defeat of our 
enemies. We agreed that we did not like the 
return to barbarism and siavery proposed by 
the Nazi supermen. I think we realize that 
we escaped defeat, in the early days of the 
war, by the narrowest of margins. 

With this experience so fresh in our minds, 
surely we can now agree that we do not like 
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war, that it is altogether wasteful, demoraliz- 
ing end horrible. We can agree, I believe, 
that it is not to our own best interests to have 
nother war and that therefore we should 
anotne 

now devote our energies and our intelligence, 
without reserve, to the prevention of such a 
war. If this is our objective, can we agree 
now on how to proceed? : 

From the beginning of man's history, the 
only principle that has ever brought peace 
with freedom to men has been the supremacy 
of universal rules of conduct we call law. In 
the beginning these rules were centered 
eround the family group, but gradually, as 
man struggled up from his primitive status, 
the application of the rules was extended to 
lerger and larger groups; to the tribe, to the 
city-state, to the principality, and finally to 
the nation-state. In this evolutionary proc- 
ess those laws which were based upon justice 
tended to prevail, and those units with the 
best laws were torn less by inner strife and 
proved strongest in the flerce competition for 
survival. 

Without rules of conduct accepted by the 
people, peace with freedom has never pre- 
yailed among any substantial group of men. 
If we can agree that rules of conduct, bind- 
ing on all, and enforceable against all, by 
the full power of the community, are the 
indispensable requirement for peace among 
men, then we should be able to agree that 
we must have such rules if we are serious 
ebout wanting peace. 

The use of force and arms to settle the dif- 
ferences among primitive men was the nat- 
ural method prior to the development of 
law. An eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth indicates the character of that method. 
Among the rules of conduct which first 
concerned our primitive forefathers were 
those dealing with the individual's use of 
force and arms. And so, today, our first 
concern should be to establish rules of con- 
duct among the primitive and lawless na- 
tion-states, regulating, if not suppressing al- 
together, the production and ownership of 
those deadly armaments essential] to the 
prosecution of modern warfare. These rules, 
to be effective, must be applicable to every 
state and to every individual within every 
state. 

It is at this point in the discussion that 
someone always asks: “But what about our 
sovereignty? You surely don't propose to 
sacrifice our sovereignty?” From this point 
on, confusion and frustration are ordinarily 
the only result. 

It is not surprising that discussions in- 
volving sovereignty are difficult and con- 
fusing. The term itself is an abstraction, 
a political concept, concerning human rela- 
tions and is not easy to reduce to definite 
formulae such as may apply to concrete, 
physical things. It is so much easier to 
understand battleships, guns, armies, land, 
and oil. Sovereignty, like justice, equity, 
and goodness, is not definite, clear and abso- 
lute. Like nuclear fission, it is difficult to 
grasp. It savors of mysticism and the occult, 
Sovereignty is one of those esoteric, un- 
touchable principles, we are led to believe, 
which common mortals do not question or 
discuss without a suspicion of sacrilege or 
weeson. The question, however, is always 
asked and we must seek an answer. 

In days gone by, when men were slaves, 
their masters imposed their will by the doc- 
trine of the divine right of kings. ‘Your sov- 
reign by appointment from the All High- 
cst" was the dogma. It was a useful concept 
to those in power to legitimize their rule over 
the people. Reflecting this origin, Funk & 
Wagnall’s dictionary says this about sov- 
ereign: 

_“ Exercising or possessing supreme jurisdic- 
tion or powers; royal. One who possesses su- 
preme authority, especially a person or a de- 
terminate body of persons in whom the su- 
preme power of the state is vested; a mon- 


arch,” 
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Roget’s Thesaurus uses these words: 
“ruler, potentate, monarch, suzerain, king.” 

It seems strange, indeed, to find our super- 
patriotic nationalists going back to the Mid- 
dle Ages and borrowing the dogma of the 
tyrants and despots of those days, as the 
basis for their objection to the creation of 
law among the war-torn people of this be- 
wildered age. Can it be that the tyranny of 
total war is to be perpetuated by the same 
principle that supported the tyranny of me- 
dieval kings? 

More than 700 years ago our forefathers at 
Runnymede challenged the sovereignty of 
the kings who oppressed the people, and 
sought to establish the rule of law above the 
king. If the rule of law was necessary to the 
barons of King John, I am certain it is equally 
necessary to all of us who must live under 
the menace of the atomic bomb. 

If sovereignty means anything and resides 
anywhere, it means control over our own des- 
tiny and it resides in the people. According 
to our republican principles, sovereignty re- 
sides in the people or community, not in the 
governments which they create. Only a to- 
talitarian or Fascist state is sovereign, but 
such a state is not democratic, it is founded 
upon fear and force and its subjects have no 
freedom. The people may delegate, accord- 
ing to our republican principles, any power 
they wish to their representatives, but they 
do not delegate their sovereignty to their 
government. 

So far in this country, we, the people, 
have delegated certain powers to the county 
governments, other powers to the States, and 
still different powers to the Federal Govern- 
ment. But these delegations do not exhaust 
the power of the people. Our Constitution 
expressly recognizes in the tenth amend- 
ment that all powers not specifically dele- 
gated are reserved to the people. 

We may recall that under the Articles of 
Confederation, in 1781, our forefathers dele- 
gated certain limited powers to the central 
Government. When these powers proved in- 
adequate for the preservation of order and 
tranquillity, further powers were delegated 
under the Constitution in 1787. Does it 
make sense to say that in creating the Con- 
stitution, establishing order, and preserving 
tranquility _these men _ sacrificed their 
sovereignty? 

The question involved in creating a sys- 
tem of rules to control the making of arma- 
ments throughout the world is not one of 
sacrifice or surrender of anything. It is not 
a negative action, a giving up of something 
we already have. The objective is positive; 
it is the creating of something we do not 
have. It is the acquisition of a power for the 
lack of which we aid the world narrowly 
missed defeat and domination by the most 
ruthless force the world has ever seen. 

When our forefathers exercised their 
powers to control their own destiny, their 
sovereignty if like, by creating the Constitu- 
tion, they were indeed very wise. They 
rec gnized that even tneir handiwork was 
not the final word by the provisions for 
amendment. Further, as I have mentioned 
above, they reserved to the people all powers 
not specifically delegated. For 130 years the 
system they created was effective to protect 
us from foreign wars. Now, within a quarter 
century, muc’: against our will and in spite 
of all we could co, we have been involved in 
two wars. It seems to me clear that we can- 
not survive another world war, certainly not 
as a society of free men. The destructive 
power of science is simply too great. 

The conclusion is inescapable that the 
Government created by our Constitution can 
no lorger fulfill completely the purpose for 
which it was created. It can no longer, in 
this scientific, atomic world, protect us from 
the disastrous effects of war, even though 
we may be victorious in the war itself. 

In a real sense this so-called sovereignty, 
the power to determine our destiny, is im- 
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perfect and defective. Therefore, it is appro- 
priate, in fact it is essential, that we con- 
sider the delegation of power to some other 
and higher organization which is reasonably 
designed to perform the function which this 
Government cannot perform. The United 
Nations Organization is the logical instru- 
mentality to which such powers should be 
given. At present it is a machinery, but it 
does not have the authority to formulate 
rules of conduct applicable to the people of 
all its members, and the veto power of the 
Big Five nullifies to a great extent the powers 
oi enforcement. 

It may well be that the people of this 
country have not suffered sufficiently from 
this war to convince them of the necessity 
for peace. Reason has seldom been a substi- 
tute for bitter experience. However that may 
be, there is absolutely no merit in the view 
that we should not delegate adequate power 
to the UNO because it would be a sacrifice of 
sovereignty. 

The whole argument about the sacrifice or 
preservation of sovereignty is about on a 
level with the medieval treatises of the monks 
on how many angels can sit upon the point 
of a needle. If the people of these United 
States recognize that it is impossible, as I 
believe it is, to avoid being drawn into future 
wars and therefore the only practical defense 
is to prevent wars, the proper course is clear. 

The only principle that has ever controlled 
the violent tendencies of mankind has been 
law. The only way to establish law is to dele- 
gate the power to create law to an institution 
which is also provided with the power of 
enforcement. The people of the United 
States have this power; it is merely a ques- 
tion whether or not they choose to exercise it. 





The Critical Butter Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 25, 1946 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following statement: 


THE CRITICAL BUTTER SITUATION 


(Facts compiled by the Over-All Butter In- 
dustry Committee, representing Dairy Prod- 
ucts Marketing Association, National Cream- 
erties Association, and American Butter In- 
stitute, whose membership produce more 
than 85 percent of butter in the Tinited 
States.) 


PRODUCTION AND SUPPLY DATA 


Butter production and holdings have de- 
creased to the lowest point on record. Un- 
less immediate action is taken by the proper 
Government agencies to correct present in- 
equalities depressing butter production, con- 
sumers face exceedingly low supplies for sev- 
eral months, and more creameries will be 
compelled to cease operation. This would 
eliminate a market for many hundred thou- 
sand dairy farmers, and discriminate against 
those who are directly connected with the 
butter industry and where other milk out- 
lets are not available. 

In 1941, 115,500,000,000 pounds of milk were 
produced, while in 1945 preliminary figures 
indicate the total production was 123,000,- 
000,000 pounds. In spite of the increased 
milk production 471,500,000 pounds less but- 
ter was manufactured in 1945 as compared 
to 1941. This amounts to a reduction in 
the creamery production of butter at 25 per- 
cent from 1941 to 1945. After needs of the 
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armed forces were met, civilians had 43 per- 
cent less butter last year as compared to 1941. 

The following statistics will indicate the 
diversion of butterfat from butter produc- 
tion, principally caused by terminating War 
Food Orders 8, 13, 79, and 92 on September 1: 


MONTHLY BUTTER PRODUCTION 
Comparison with same month, 1944 

August 1945, 3,000,000 pounds more, 2 per- 
cent increase. 

September 1945, 13,000,000 pounds less, 11 
percent decrease. 

October 1945, 12,000,000 pounds less, 12 per- 
cent decrease. 

November 1945, 17,000,000 pounds less, 20 
percent decrease. 

December 1945, 25,000,000 pounds less, 23 
percent decrease. 

The production of butter during Decem- 
ber 1945 was 50 percent less than the corre- 
sponding month of 1941. This critically low 
production is quite serious when considera- 
tion is given to the total trade storage hold- 
ings of only 30,000,000 pounds on January 1 
as compared to 60,000,000 a year ago and 
107,000,000 for the 5-year average, 1940-44. 


EFFECT ON CREAM INDUSTRY 


Although the ceiling price of butter has 
been frozen at the October 1942 level, the 
labor cost in butter manufacturing has gone 
up from 30 to 40 percent. Labor comprises 
about 37 percent of the cost of manufactur- 
ing butter. In addition to the increased la- 
bor cost it can be appreciated that when the 
volume going to a creamery is cut in half 
the fixed charges such as rent, taxes, depreci- 
ation, and other overhead items are doubled. 
A consistent drop in volume during and after 
the war has caused a serious financial burden 
to all butter-manufacturing plants. 

During the war emergency, specific price 
formulas were issued by Government agen- 
cies that were intended to divert production 
from butter to cheese, whole milk powder, 
evaporated milk, etc. Restriction orders were 
placed on the sale of whipping cream, fluid 
milk, and coffee cream, ice cream, and the 
manufacture of certain cheeses other than 
Cheddar, to insure the production of suffi- 
cient butter and other dairy products for the 
armed forces, lend-lease, and _ civilians. 
These limitation orders were terminated 
September 1, 1945, and a tremendous de- 
mand has developed for fluid milk and sweet 
cream. With prices of sweet cream at 80 
cents to $1 per pound of butterfat, the but- 
ter manufacturer cannot compete with those 
prices when his product is fixed by the 1942 
ceiling of 46 cents per pounce of butter whole- 
sale, Chicago. 

Approximately 850 creameries have ceased 
operation since 1941, according to the best 
information available. This represents al- 
most one-fifth of the creameries operating 
in the prewar period, and denotes a serious 
casualty in an important segment of the 
Nation’s small businesses. Why did those 
creameries close? Volume of butterfat 
handled by the various creameries—espe- 
cially those in direct competition with com- 
panies receiving whole milk for the manu- 
facture of cheese, evaporated milk and whole 
milk powder or the sale of bulk cream— 
dropped to such an extent that they were 
compelled to cease operation or face financial 
disaster. Overhead costs advanced in pro- 
portion to the decrease in volume of butter 
manufactured. Whenever the danger point 
of operating efficiency was reached, the 
creamery closed its doors and the balance of 
cream producers were compelled to seek a 
new market or quit dairy farming. The 
creamery industry is the only dairy products 
industry which was forced by Government 
controls to go through all the war with less 
than normal total volume. 

The following table indicates the diversion 
from specific creameries, all located within 
one county in Minnesota: 
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Pounds of butter made 
Creamery No. 1: 


SEAS BORE io ink daiwibnesauisetad 202, 000 

FUn6 Mii set ee 195, 000 

Sehy: TL. sk cadence 211, 000 

Ags BOB Sc con iinicckdsdl 189, 000 

September 1945................ 43, 000 
Creamery No. 2: 

ny TInt Bid. inte 125, 000 

OUND MPR aweketsinbetin kates 140, 000 

PRET cctiinicticdsbidecisen 131, 000 

Oetober | TOR. 2. ontwcascasncaeue 6, 083 
Creamery No. 3: 

Sameer Won eke cuwe 26, 000 

Cater M6. ies oo nk 7, 000 
Creamery No. 4: 

January 1945.................. 20, 000 

Coteber’ BOB sic ede 2, 000 
Creamery No. 5: 

January BOGB...keccn sete. 25, 000 

Osteer Winns cic ciecss 9, 691 


In Minnesota during the year 1945, 257 of 
the 745 creameries have -hifted from butter 
to the sale of butterfat in the form of bulk 
cream—some of them making only enough 
butter to supply their patrons. It is esti- 
mated that by December 31 approximately 
one-half of the creameries would be selling 
their volume in the form of bulk cream. In 
Wisconsin it is reported that from 85 to 90 
percent of the available sweet cream is being 
sold as bulk cream instead of being processed 
into butter. It was estimated that all Wis- 
consin creameries have discontinued the 
manufacture of butter in favor of cream 
shipments as a major portion of their op- 
eration. In Iowa it is estimated that 25 
butter plants in December discontinued 
churning butter in favor of the sale of sweet 
cream, and that 150 other creameries are 
selling a large portion of their receipts as 
Sweet cream. In Michigan one modern 
creamery recently built at a cost of one-third 
million dollars, churned only 6,000 pounds of 
butter during a recent week. The same 
creamery in 1942 churned 50,765 pounds of 
butter during a corresponding week. 


FARMERS’ MARKET 


Butter has supplied a market for 36 to 45 
percent of the total milk production of this 
country. Butter has furnished a ready cash 
market for the producers, large and small, 
situated in remote areas, who do not have 
access to markets for whole milk, as well as 
producers located more favorably for other 
markets. In normal times about 85 percent 
of the creamery butter production comes 
from farm-skimmed cream. It is estimated 
that 65 percent of the butterfat for creamery 
butter production comes from farms having 
six cows or less. Before the war it was esti- 
mated that approximately one-half of all 
dairy farmers sold milk or cream for process- 
ing into butter, and will need such market 
for their products in the future, 

On these comparatively small farms, more 
profitable uses have been made of their lim- 
ited supply of labor, and the cows have been 
sold. Information from the National Stock 
Yards in East St. Louis reveals that during 
1945 the percentage of milk cows being sold 
as beef ranged from 38 to 44 percent of the 
total number sold. This is the highest ratio 
of dairy cattle to beef as reported marketed 
through the East St. Louis yards. The farm- 
er is discouraged in low prices of cream, and 
is thus turning to other endeavors. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


1. Immediate restoration of War Food Or- 
ders 8 (ice cream), 13 (whipping cream), 79 
(fluid milk and cream), and 92 (foreign 
cheeses other than Cheddar). This was 
demed to be the most important step. The 
above table indicated the rapid decrease in 
the production of butter when the orders were 
terminated. Restoration for a brief period 
would correct that inequality. 








2. New price ceiling on butter that y 
restore its prewar relationship to 
other manufactured dairy products. 

3. Suspension of ceiling prices and | 
tation orders on dairy products when we 
approach the period 2f surplus and norma] 
relationships, which usually occurs aboy; 
May 15. (During this flush period Prices 
would seek their proper levels and would 
establish normal relationship as dictateq by 
consumer demand.) 

4. In addition, we tequest immediate cop. 
sideration of price ceilings on cream his- 
torically comparable with the Ceiling price 
of butter. (It is certain that price Ceilings 
6n cream without accepting the other three 
recommendations would make the situation 
worse, because certain users of cream are 
now out . the market because of the high 
price. Higher prices for butter or restric. 
tions on the use of cream are necessary if g 
lower ceiling is established on bulk cream.) 

Although this is the time of year when qj) 
dairy production is low, there is a potentia! 
increase in the supply of butter even nov. 
It would materialize if the above recommen. 
dations are followed. 


at Will 
Prices of 
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An Engineer Appraises the War 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH E. CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 25, 1946 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following speech by 
Vice Adm. Ben Moreell with introduc- 
tion by President Harry L. Stone, of the 
Executives’ Club of Chicago, made on 
January 11, 1946: 


INTRODUCTION OF ViIcE ADM. BEN Monreezl 
BY PRESIDENT Harry L. STONE aT MEETING OF 
EXEcuTIves’ CLUB OF CHICAGO, JANUARY !! 
1946 


President Stoner. The world-wide exploits 
of the Seabees, the construction battalions of 
the United States Navy, are familiar to all 
Americans, but too little is known of Vice 
Adm. Ben Moreell, the organizer of the 
Seabees and Chief of the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks. He has been the directing genius of 
a force approximating 10,000 officers and a 
quarter of a million men, whose assignment 
has principally consisted of building airfields 
naval bases, barracks, hospitals, and ware- 
houses, and they performed this almost 
miraculous work for more than 4 years in 
Africa, Asia, Europe, and the Pacific Islands 

Speaking of the Pacific Islands, one time 
while the Seabees were building an airfield in 
the corner of New Guinea, a most interested 
spectator was a native chief. Day after day 
the old man, a spear in one hand and bottle 
of pop in the other, silently watched the bull- 
dozers at work. Finally, to stir up conmversa- 
tion, a soldier asked him what he thought o! 
the Americans as jungle fighters. The re- 
sponse was immediate. The chief said: 
“Jap him good jungle fighter. Australian 
him good too. But Yanks, they come and 
jungle go.” [Laughter.| 

In addition to their actual construction 
work, the Seabees have loaded ships, demol- 
ished and removed obstacles to landing ©P- 
erations, built pontoons, rigged up camou- 
flage, and dispersed fogs, which represented 
only a part of their many cuties in he!ping 
spearhead an attack. 

At the risk of possibly encroaching upon 
one of Admiral Moreell’s remarks, here 15 4 
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story emphasizing the brotherly love existing 
a tween the Seatees and the marines. As 
, ably know, the Seabees are a group 
men, and in making living conditions 
miortable for the marines it was nat- 
a close friendship would develop. 


you prot 







ar t the marines had a slogan: “Never 
ke a Seabee, he may be your grandfather.” 
ighter 

miré elu is not given to theatrics 
nor is his talk salty. His office in Washing- 
ton is not shipshape in a nautical sense and 
except for a large Seabee seal and some maps 
and prueprin®s it might well be the office 
of a business executive. Yet Admiral Moreell 
is no desk-chained sailor, for the world is his 





construction realm and his trips of inspection 
nave repeatedly taken him over the seven 
seas. Navy men in general give him a large 


share of the credit for our recovery in the 
Pacific after the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor. 

His college career at Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, early gave evidence of the com- 
bination of a brilliant student and out- 
standing athlete He possessed the rare abil- 
ity of giving equal attention to both interests 
while also working his way through school to 
supplement the scholarship he had won. He 
was captain of the university track team and 
starred as fullback on the varsity football 
team 

Admiral Moreell has served as president of 
the Army and Navy Club of Washington for 
three terms, as president of the Society of 
American Military Engineers, and as presi- 
dent of the American Concrete Institute, in 
addition to making a@.valuable contribution 
to many other important organizations. 

It is my privilege to present to you the 
organizer and director of the Seabees, Vice 
Adm. Ben Moreell, whose subject will be An 
Engineer Appraises the War. Admiral Mor- 
eell. |Applause ] 





AN ENGINEER APPRAISES THE WAR 
Vice Admiral MOREELL: 


“The tumult and the shouting dies; 
The captains and the kings depart.” 


Our combat forees and their leaders have 
been justly acclaimed for their accomplish- 
ments in contact with the enemy. But in 
the calmer atmosphere which we are now 
privileged to enjoy, it seems appropriate to 
appraise the lessons of the war in order that 
we may establish proper relative values and 
guides for future operations. I do not mean 
to ) detrs ict from the brilliance of our military 
leadership in the fields of strategy and tactics. 
Bu in our desire to pay well-deserved tribute 
to our fighting men we should not make the 
error of slighting the importance of the great 
material superiority which was brought to 
bear upon the enemy. We have learned that 
battles may be won by the genius of military 
leg pader ship, but wars are won by the strength 

the Nation, acting as one integrated unit. 

A study of the changing methods of war- 
fare leads to the conclusion that the most 

significant development in this science has 
beer ) the tremendous increase in the power of 
the individual obtained by equipping him 
With the machinery of war. As the power of 

ne individual in industry has been multi- 
chin again and again by means of the ma- 

‘ery and tools of production so in war- 
fare has the power of the individual been 
multiplied by means of the machinery and 
tools c af destruction. It is my thesis that the 
contribution of American industry to this 
tiplics ation of the individual's destructive 
pon rT has been the vital factor in our recent 
viACLOT y 

In the calendar year 1941, the war prod- 
ucts of American industry, that is, planes, 
ships aes munitions, ‘uels, and other im- 
plemer and materials of war, amounted to 
appr xin nately $8,500,000,000. In 1942, the 
mount increased nearly fourfold to 


$31 











°31,250,006,000. In 1943, it again almost 
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doubled from the previous year to reach a 
total of $56,250,000,000. In 1944, the amount 
was approximately $65,000,000,000; and in 
1945, up to VJ-day, it is estimated that we 
produced war producis in the amount of 
$45,000,000,000; a grand total of $206,000,- 
000,000. 
OUR PRODUCTION RECORD 


What is the significpnec of this great pro- 
duction record? The answer is given in the 
reports from the battle areas and in the 
recapitulation of our progress from the early 
critical days to the successful conclusion of 
the wars in the European and Asiatic the- 
aters. Not only were we able, first, to hold 
the enemy, then to push him back from the 
lines where he was firmly entrenched, but 
ultimately we smothered him in an ava- 
lanche of material power. More important, 
we were able t. do this with a minimum ex- 
penditure of personnel. 

Those are the significant values of our 
massive production. First, to insure vic- 
tory, and, second, to insure that victory with 
a minimum expenditure of our most valu- 
able asset, the lives and limbs of our fighting 
men. 

tatistics are usually boring and frequently 
misleading, but it is pertinent to cite some 
instances of the overwhelming superiority of 
our material power. In the invasion of Kwa- 
jalein Atoll, in which I had the good fortune 
to participate, we assembled 354 vessels with 
a total military personnel of 175,000. The 
aggregate of the Japanese garrisons at both 
ends of the atoll was estimated at 12,000. 
The fire power represented by our ships and 
aircraft and by our landing forces was so 
overwhelming as to make the result of this 
operation a foregone conclusion. The fate of 
the Japanese garrison was sealed when con- 
tact was made. We must avoid depreciating 
the performance of our gallant men who 
stormed the beaches in the face of murderous 
Japanese fire. But without the irresistible 
pressure of our great material power, the issue 
would have been far from conclusive. The 
products of American factories brought our 
men to their goal, and then provided the 
support without which the utmost in per- 
sonal bravery would have been of little avail. 

And so it was throughout the campaign in 
the Pacific. In Admiral King’s final report 
to the Secretary of the Navy, he stated that 
for the invasion of southern Japan the United 
States Navy planned to employ 3,033 vessels. 
He states, also, “Although the application of 
our sea power in its various forms proved 
sufficient to bring Japan to terms without 
the necessity of invading her home islands, 
the possibility of invasion on the scale con- 
templated indicates the amazing progress in 
matters of supply and support that has been 
made in less than 4 years of war.” 


EQUIPPING NAVAL EASES 


Admiral King goes on to state, “In this evo- 
lution advance bases have played a vital role. 
The 1840 Navy had no properly equipped 
advance bases other than Pearl Harbor. More 
than 400 have since been established in the 
Atlantic and Pacific areas in order to main- 
tain the fleet and air forces in the forward 
areas where there was fighting to be done. 
But for this chain of advance bases the fleet 
could not have operated in the western 
reaches f the Pacific without the necessity 
for many more ships and planes than it actu- 
ally had. A base to supply or repair a fleet 
5,000 miies, closer to the enemy multiplies 
the power which can be maintained constant- 
ly against him and greatly lessens the prob- 
lems of supply and repair.” 

To indicate the enormity of the supply 
problem, he states, “The stocks currently on 
hand at Guam would have filled a train 
120 miles long. The magnitude of the fuel 
supply alone is indicated by the total of 
25,000,000 barrels of bulk fuel which was 
shipped to the Pacific in June 1945 for mili- 
tary purposes. At Guam alone 1,000,000 gal- 
lons of aviation gas were used daily.” 
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A single major amphibious operation re- 
quired hundreds of naval vessels, battleships, 
cruisers, aircraft carriers, destroyers, and 
many types of auxiliary and landing craft. 
There had also to be provided hundreds of 
planes for air cover, and to fight these ships 
and planes there were thousands of highly 
trained men whose training required the pro- 
vision of great camps and highly specialized 
structures and equipment. 

The magnitude of the production problem 
involved in making these implements of war- 
fare available at the scene of thc battle can be 
roughly judged from the estimates of their 
costs. In the invasion of the island of 
Okir wa, for example, the cost of building 
the ships engaged in the initial assault is 
estimated at $7,800,000,000. To this should 
be added approximately $1,000,000.C00 to 
cove> the cost of aircraft, consumable sup- 
plies, and equipment for both the vessels 
and the marine landing forces. The total in- 
vestment in naval equipment alone for the 
initial Okinawa operition was, therefore, in 
the neighborhood of $8,800,000,000. 

Similarly, for the attack on Iwo Jima the 
estin:ated costs of the naval equipment 
utilized was $6,300,000,C00, an amount more 
than double the total expenditures of the 
Navy in World War I. 

I have quoted Admiral King’s statement 
concerning the vital part played by naval 
bases in enabling us to project our offensive 
power into the far reaches of the Pacific 
where we engaged the enemy on his home 
grounds. Perhaps in no other field were we 
better able to demonstrate the superiority 
of American industry than in the field of 
construction. Every strike by our forces 
whether by sea, by land, or by air, was pre- 
ceded by the constriction of bases from 
which the attacks were launched. More im- 
portant, the speed and rapidity with which 
we were able to lay blows on the enemy de- 
pended upoi .he speed, certainty, and 
economy (in manpower and matériel) with 
vrich we were able to accomplish such con- 
struction. 


ADVANTAGE OF SUPERIOR CONSTRUCTION ABILITY 


The great advantage which we were able 
to achieve over the enemy by the superiority 
of our construction abilities was well illus- 
trated by an incident that was reported by 
the Associated Press from Iwo Jima. The 
report told how the marines captured a 
Japanese major who had been holed up 
in a cave for 2 weeks. He blinked his eyes 
in the unaccustomed daylight and then sur- 
veyed the scene before him, the transformed 
surface of his once familiar island His 
arrogance disappeared and he mumbled 
weakly the one word, “Impossible.” 

It was just such impossible industrial 
achievements that have been the rule rather 
than the exception. Not only did the con- 
struction industry, through the medium of 
our civilian contractors, build a large part 
of the shore support for the fleets, the ma- 
rines and our aircraft at home and abroad, 
but it provided us with the officers and men 
who were formed into construction battal- 
ions, regiments, and bridgades, to carry this 
work forward into the active combat areas. 
We in the Navy gave these men their military 
training, but you in private industry gave 
them their know-how by years of educa- 
tion in the hard school of competitive Amer- 
ican enterprise. You are justified, therefore, 
in counting their achievements as your own. 

The dramatization of the combat phases 
of the war by the press, the radio, and in 
the movies meets a popular demand. The 
construction of a pier at which bombs are 
loaded for transportation to the forward 
areas is poor drama compared to the ex- 
plosion of one of those bombs on an enemy 
vessel. And still, both the construction of 
the pier and the dropping of the bomb are 
essential parts of the great jigsaw puzzle 
which must be fitted together to spe 1 out 
victory. 
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CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


To attempt to tell the complete story of 
construction in World War II is beyond the 
limitations of time. But some of the high- 
lights of the Navy’s program will serve to 
illustrate my thesis. 

The national war production program is 
generally considered as having commenced 
on July 1, 1940. From that date to VJ-day, 
the Navy spent and obligated, in round fig- 
ures, some $10,000,000,000 for construction. 
If, to this, we add the cost of the pay, 
subsistence, and transportation of the Sea- 
bees, which are carried by other appropria- 
tions, the program would total, in round fig- 
ures, some $12,000,000,000. It is of interest 
to note that the entire expenditure for naval 
public works construction during the First 
Worle War was only $189,000,000. The in- 
crease in the tempo of construction is indi- 
cated by the fact that from 1916 to 1937, a 
period of 21 years including World War I, Bu- 
reau of Yards and Docks construction work 
totaled $360,000,000, as compared with the 
$12,000,000,000 expended during the past 5 
years. 

Those 21 years from 1916 to 1937 were years 
of expensive economy. Instead of having a 
naval shore establishment adequate for the 
support of our fighting forces, we had to 
start our war program almost from scratch. 
The construction industry was faced with a 
major test. The construction of plant, be- 
ginning with training facilities for the per- 
sonnel and manufacturing facilities for the 
equipment, is an essential condition pre- 
cedent to the expansion of a military force. 


TRICKS OF THE TRADE 


I need not remind you of the frenzied pace 
which the industry was called upon to set 
during those early days. Operating under 
the much-maligned cost-plus-fee contracts, 
our contractors were able to cut through red 
tape and a thousand and one bottlenecks of 
procurement and administration to meet our 
schedules. The accomplishment of the task 
called into play all of the tricks of the trade 
and all of the ingenuity and initiative which 
are characteristic of American industry. 

A brief recital of some of the achievements 
on naval works is, I believe, appropriate. We 
built 70 new major naval air stations and 
more than 100 important auxiliary stations, 
including the world’s largest aviation train- 
ing center covering an area of 45 square miles 
near Corpus Christi, Tex., a total aviation 
program costing $1,661,000,000. 

We built over a half billion dollars worth 
of structures for naval personnel, including 
the great training camp at Great Lakes, 
on which we spent $68,500,000, and the 
$55,000,000 installations at Farragut, Idaho, 
and Sampson, N. Y. 

We built more than $1,000,000,000 worth of 
shipbuilding and ship-repair facilities. 

During the same period our contractors 
completed the construction of more than 
6750,000,000 worth of ordnance facilities and 
approximately $500,000,000 worth of supply 
depots. In addition mew hospitals and ex- 
pansions of existing hospitals increased the 
total bed capacity from 6,000 to approxi- 
mately 75,000, at a cost of $200,000,000. 


OUR FLOATING DRYDOCKS ACHIEVEMENT 


These achievements constitute only a part 
of the program which was carried out in this 
country, but I will not burden you with more 
statistics. I believe it appropriate, however, 
to mention one of our most interesting and 
important developments. I refer to the de- 
sign and construction of floating drydocks. 

At the beginning of the national emer- 
gency the Navy had in service just three 
floating drydocks, with a total capacity of 
40,000 tons. For maximum support of the 
fleet it was essential that we project our 
service facilities as far into enemy territory 
as possible. It was quite evident that if the 
fleet fulfilled its mission many ships were 
going to suffer serious damage, and those 
which escaped battle damage would be sub- 
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jected to the hardest kind of usage. Experi- 
ence had ‘aught us that the quickest and 
cheapest way to add a ship to the fieet was to 
repair an existing one rather than to build 
a new one; but we could not afford to have 
cripples limping half way around the world 
to our navy yards. 

So we enlisted the support of private 
industry and went to work. By VJ-day, our 
three floating drydocks, with total capacity 
of 40,000 tons, had grown to 155 docks with 
a capacity of 1,200,000 tons. The most 
unique and the most important of these are 
the so-called advance base sectional docks, 
As the name implies, they are built in sec- 
tions, each capable of lifting eight or ten 
thousand tons. The sections are designed 
to be towed to bases in the forward areas 
and there assembled and welded together 
into working units, one type having a capac- 
ity of 56,000 tons and the other 100,000 tons, 
the smaller being designed to accommodate 
the largest battleships then in existence 
and the larger being built to accommodate 
the superbattleships which were not com- 
pleted during the war. 

Reports from the forward areas indicate 
that our predictions as to the importance of 
these docks were correct. As an example, 
three battleships which played a vital part 
in the critical battle for Leyte Gulf would 
not have been available had it not been for 
the service provided by our sectional dock at 
Manus. The effects of the nonavailability 
of these three battleships can only be guessed, 
but it is certain that even under the best of 
conditions the battle would have been much 
more costly to our forces had they not been 
there. 

In all, we spent approximately $400,000,- 
000 for floating drydocks and, while this 
sum is large, I am sure that no money 
Was ever more wisely invested. The Japa- 
nese Kamikaze attacks were directed at a 
fleet that had brought its own repair facili- 
ties with it. Stricken ships were either re- 
paired sufficiently to reenter the battle or they 
were enabled to return to our major bases 
where more complete facilities were available. 
In any event, many of our ships which would 
otherwise have been permanently lost to the 
fleet, lived to fight another day. 

I have not intended, by dwelling at such 
length upon the floating drydock program, 
to minimize the importance of our conven- 
tional large gravity drydocks, which are built 
into the shore line. During the war period 
we built 32 graving docks and 11 marine rail- 
ways at a total cost of $250,000,000. Unques- 
tionably, the most important of these was 
the great battleship drydock at Pearl Har- 
bor, which was commenced in 1940 and com- 
pleted by our contractor 10 months ahead of 
schedule and just 10 days before the fateful 
December 7, 1941, ready to receive ships and 
to restore the fleet to action. Competent 
authority cites the avaiiability of this great 
dock as the major factor which permitted 
our speedy recovery from the disaster which 
overcame our fleet on that day. 

These are some of the accomplishments of 
the construction industry, the unspectacular 
achievements that rarely make the headlines 
but are essential for winning wars. 


THE SEABEES’ PART IN THE WAR 


Industry’s contribution to victory has been 
demonstrated far more dramatically through 
the medium of the personnel which they 
trained for our naval construction battalions, 
popularly known as the Seabees. It is en- 
tirely appropriate that today our battalions 
are at work on their last assignment before 
demobilization. They are building shore 
facilities at the Yokosuka naval base at 
Nagasaki, and elsewhere in Japan. They are 
making good the prediction recounted in a 
jingle composed by the marines at Bougain- 
ville, which the friendly leathernecks painted 
on a signboard. It read as follows: 


“So when we reach the isle of Japan 
With our caps at a jaunty tilt, 
We'll enter the city of Tokyo 
On roads the Seabees built.” 


The arrival of the Seabees on the isle x 
Japan was the end of a long road which they 
in cooperation with their friends and ¢. 
workers in the Army engineers, had ¢op. 
structed across the Pacific. Along this roaq 
they built the airfields, the supply depots, the 
fueling facilities, ship-repair bases, the hogs. 
pitals, communication centers, ammunition 
dumps, rehabilitation camps, and many other 
installations necessary for the immediate 
support of our combat forces. They were 
called upon to work under all conditions of 
climate and difficulties of terrain and supply, 
and very often were called upon to combat 
the enemy as well as the handicaps of disease. 
loneliness, and isolation. 

When Japan capitulated more than 9 
percent of our 250,000 Seabees were at work 
on advance bases in the Pacific, and their 
work was directed by some 7,000 officers of 
the naval civil engineer corps. They and 
the Army engineers had achieved a fine start 
on the base at Okinawa, where 65,000 of them 
were at work on a program calling for 28 
airfields and more than a thousand miles of 
heavy-duty roads, to be accompanied by such 
collateral facilities as fuel storage, supply 
depots, utilities, and harbor installations. 

The Okinawa project was designed to be 
the greatest military construction operation 
in history, and was to constitute the major 
base from which the actual invasion of 
Japan was to start. To give you an idea 
of the size of the program, it has been esti- 
mated that if the facilities planned for 
Okinawa were constructed in the vicinity 
of Chicago, under current conditions, they 
would cost approximately $200,000,000, of 
which we had completed iy $60,- 
000,000 worth during the 5 Mionths before 
Vd-day. 

In all, we were called upon to complete 
400 naval bases, varying im size from the 
huge bases at Guam, Manus, and Leyte, to 
small PT boat bases and radar stations. 
Typical of the major bases. was the one 
constructed at Tinian, a brief d@sctiption of 
which will serve to further emphasize the 
import of industry’s contribtition to victory 
in World War II. 

When the marines stormed ashcre on July 
24, 1944, the Seabees were with them, un- 
loading supplies over Navy pontoon cause- 
Ways and establi ‘ng storage depots on the 
beach as fast as the supplies arrived. They 
worked around the clock. At 7 o’ciock on the 
morning of the third day, they received an 
order to repair the Ushi Airfield, which the 
marines ha. just captured. It was so filled 
with bomb craters that not even a Piper Cub 
could land. The »eabees went to work with 
trucks, bulldozers, rollers, and miscellaneous 
hastily repaired Jap equipment. On the very 
next day, C-47 transport planes were able 
to land and remove approximately 300 
casualties. 

About 5 months later, on December 21, 
1944, three B-29’s landed on a newly com- 
pleted 8,500-foot runway. “day there are 
two giant airports on Tinian, each one of 
which has more than 30 percent greater 
mileage in runways and taxiways than New 
York’s prospective Idlewild Airport, which, I 
rn told, is designed to be the grratest com- 
mercial airport in the world. I believe it is 
contemplated for Idlewild that pl: nes will be 
able to take off at the rate of six per minute. 
A year after the Seabees landed on Tinian 
its airports could and di¢ accommodate eight 
B-29’s per minute for the bombing of Japan. 


ENGINEERS’ CONTRIBUTION TO VICTORY 


Speed of construction was an effective in- 
strument of propaganda. There were many 
evidences that we were able to convince the 
Japanese of our ultimate victory by the tre- 
mendous accomplishments of our men and 
machines and the ‘urious pace which they s¢t 
by round-the-clock work, To illustrate this 
pace, the story is told of two Negro Army 
men who inadvertently drove their dump 
truck onto the access road to the Seabees 
coral pits on Tinian and were kept ip the 
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ctream of traffic, hauling coral, for one entire 


1c. It was only when “chow call” 

sounded that they were able to stop long 

enough to convince the powers that be that 
they were not really Seabees. [Lauzhter.] 

’ Simultaneously, similar developments were 
noer way on Guam and, on a somewhat 
malier scale, at Saipan and Iwo Jima. From 

all of these bases the Army was sending out 

creat fleets of B-29’s to cover the Japanese 

-omeland with destruction. The base at 

Is > Jima had an additional function to pro- 

vide refuge for battle damaged B-29’s re- 

turning from Japan. When I was there last 

Au ust. I was told by General Chaney, is- 

lal i commander, that of the 2,400 B-29’s 

had landed on Iwo, approximately 25 

percent were in distress. The saving in lives, 

perty, and war potential from this con- 
tion operation was almost incalculable, 









ERIORITY OF AMERICAN ECONOMIC SYSTEM 


What is the significance of these great 
ks of American industry? Anyone who 
has had the opportunity to observe our op- 
erations in the field during the critical pe- 
riods of this war will testify that there is 
something about our American economic 
em which makes it outstandingly su- 
rior. We have demonstrated conclusively 
t our system of American individual com- 
petitive enterprise has established a record 
of outstanding accomplishment not even dis- 
tantly approached by any other nation. 
This is the result of the coordinated ef- 
forts of American finance, management and 
labor working together as one team for the 
accomplishment of a great mission 
In the light of our great achievements, it is 
h some apprehension that I see evidences 
the part of some of our economic theorists 
iestroy the advantages which we now en- 


4 ever 


After having accomplished these great pro- 
duction miracles, we have been told by a 
foreign economist who recently visited our 
hores that we are all wrong and that “free 
enterprise economies must be scrapped.” 

“There is no middle way,” he said. “Free 
enterpiise and the market economy mean 
war. Socialism and planned economy mean 
peace.” I must differ with this gentleman. 
|Applause.]| The proof of the pudding is in 
the eating thereof. We have accomplished 
what we have because of our way of living, 
which stems from our economic system. No 
one will dispute the fact that there is room 
for improvement. The current industrial 
strife is a case in point. A practical and 
durable solution to this problem must be 
found. The intermittent, I might say the 
almost continuous, “bloodletting” of the 
American economy which results from indus- 
trial strife and the resultant inttrruptions of 
production must be stopped if we are to 
maintain our world competitive position in 
trade and »ur national security. 

It has been my duty in recent months to 
direct the operation of a certain portion of 
he oil industry, the products of which are 
essential ‘or the support of our forces of oc- 
cupation and for our demobilization activi- 
ties. The economic waste and the interfer- 
ence with vital war activities would have been 
enormous had the cessation of petroleum 
ction been permitted to continue and 
pS spread to other plants. However, 
ough such economic waste is great and 
mportant, the most harmful effect of such 
trife is the bitterness engendered between 
e parties and the danger that the contro- 
ersy will develop into one having the char- 
cter of class we" “>re from which our country 
S heretofore been happily free. 


TRUSTEES OF HUMAN WELFARE 


It is my firm conviction that we can achieve 
understanding between management and 
labor in industry, and that once this under- 
standing is achieved we will go on to greater 
heights in the development of our economic 


Well being. But this achievement will re- 
XCII—App.—— 17 
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quire the realization by management and 
labor that they are not in competition— 
they are playing on the same team. 

Above all, both parties hould bear in mind 
their grave responsibility to the public in- 
terest. The thought is well expressed in the 
following quotation: 

“Business enterprises which touch the 
everyday lives of millions of peopl: are in 
large measure trustees of human welfare. 
The right of profit is measured, and the very 
existence of profit depends, on the way in 
which industry meets its responsibilities to 
the public as consumers and as workers. 

“Competitive enterprise under democratic 
government must have the greatest degree 
of liberty of action commensurate with the 
general interest. When it has less or more 
its existence is threatened. Therefore, in 
asserting its privileges, industry must be 
equally ready to accept its obligations. 

“Belief in democracy means belief in the 
right and power of the people to rule. It 
recognizes that the people will run this coun- 
try in their own interest—not to please 
theorists, not to serve the selfish purposes 
of any bloc, including business.” 

These quotations are from an address re- 
cently delivered by the Honorable Edward F. 
Johnson, general counsel of the Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey. I subscribe to his 
thesis wholeheartedly. I would call particu- 
lar attention to the fact that the obligation 
to recognize what he calls the “new legal 
dimension—the dominant public interest” 
weighs equally upon all elements in our 
body politic. 

I believe that only by following along the 
lines of our traditional concept of individual 
competitive enterprise can we be assured that 
in future crises there will be available to us 
the men and the products of industry which 
were so vital to victory. In my trips to the 
battle fronts, I have been impressed by the 
loyalty and devotion of these men, many of 
whom were under no compulsion to enter 
military service and who might well have 
remained behind in security at high pay. 

Let us not lightly discard the system that 
produces men of that caliber—men who, 
when the pinch comes, are in there pitching 
not because the law says they have to, but 
because they want to. We have achieved in 
this country the highest standard of spiritual 
and material well-being in the history of the 
world. Let us wait until others can show 
us that they have something better before 
we consider changing to their way of life. 
[Applause. ] 





Address by Chester Bowles to the New 
Council for American Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 28 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, on behalf 
of my colleague the senior Senator from 
New York (Mr. WacNner!, who is neces- 
Sarily absent because of illness, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Mr. Chester Bowles before 
the New Council for American Business 
on December 5, 1945. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

It is a great pleasure to take part in this 
opening banquet of the New Council of 
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American Business. You are a young organ- 
ization with a fresh point of view, and I 
notice that most of your members are young 
men—men with enthusiasm and ideals, men 
who are not ashamed to be called crusaders. 

The country needs your crusading point of 
view. American business needs it. You 
have undertaken to reverse the pressure 
group slogan of a certain section of busi- 
ness—the slogan which says that whatever is 
good for business simply must be good for 
the country. As businessmen you believe 
that only what is obviously good for the 
country as a whole can bring lasting benefit 
to business. 

The old hackneyed pressure group slogan, 
that what is good for business must be good 
for the country, flatters some businessmen 
into believing that he is the center around 
which the economic universe turns You 
are out to urge the more sobering truth that 
business moves with the rest of the economy, 
and that there cannot be any abiding busi- 
ness prosperity except when the entire Nation 
is economically prosperous and sound 

Back in the late twenties this country ran 
its economy into the ditch when it accepted 
the false notion that the pulse of the stock 
market ticker is a measure of the country’s 
economic health. In the ensuing crash, not 
only did the country take a terrific beating, 
but Wall Street took a beating and business, 
great and small, took a beating. The busi- 
ness leaders who had championed the false 
notion of “new era” prosperity took a moral 
beating from which it required 10 years to 
recover. 

I was also a businessman before I took my 
wartime assignment in Washington. It is 
as a former businessman and as a friend of 
business that I feel an obligation to sound a 
note of warning. If we as a nation decide 
to follow the lead of the small minority of 
business pressure groups seeking purely self- 
ish advantages, we shall sooner or later have 
a repetition of the 1929 disaster—and a repe- 
tition this time on a far larger and even 
more dangerous scale. 

The possibility of such a crash, as I say, 
is not immediately around the corner and for 
that reason we still have time to stop, look, 
and listen and to take action to straighten 
things out. But if our action is to be really 
effective we have to think and talk frankly 
and we have to be ready to face some un- 
pleasant facts. 

During the war we had to deal with the 
danger of inflation as an impersonal eco- 
nomic phenomenon. The Government was 
taking half of our production for war, and 
the resulting scarcity of goods in relation to 
available purchasing power was creating a 
terrific pressur2 on prices. 

There was a grave question in many minds 
whether the inflationary situation—created 
not by anybody’s will but as a result of the 
war emergency—could be controlled. Never 
before in our history had we successfully pre- 
vented wartime inflation. But this time we 
pitched in together and did it. Notwith- 
standing that the war expenditures in this 
conflict were 10 times the scale of World War 
I, we demonstrated that as a nation we pos- 
sessed the means and the know-how to keep 
under lock and key the greatest inflationary 
pressures that this country has ever seen 

What is the situation today? The infla- 
tionary forces have not subsided, and they 
are unlikely to subside for many months to 
come. We know we can continue to con- 
trol those forces. The only question is, Have 
we the courage and, above all, the will to 
do s0? 

But here is our greatest danger—the will to 
control inflation seems to have disappeared 
from some business groups. During the war, 
when the physical survival of the Nation was 
at stake, all business groups, and in fact all 
economic groups in the Nation, loyally sup- 


ported price control. Tcday, however, we 
find some business leaders who are demand- 
ing the crippling or elimination of price or 
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rent control. They seem to feel that since 
the active fighting has ceased there is no 
more need of restraint and self-discipline. 
Although most businessmen are sincerely 
convinced of the need for continued controls 
until danger to the whole economy is over, 
there is a powerful minority that seems de- 
termined to make a killing on uncontrolled 
rising prices and rents. And they have ra- 


tionalized their position by telling everybody . 


that what seems good for them simply must 
be good for the country. 

I am confident that is not what most busi- 
messmen think. Hundreds of businessmen 
have urged us privately to stand firm. They 
have told us that they are with us, and that 
we must not be misled by the voice of the 
minority. But the American people 7an only 
believe what they hear. And they hear only 
from the vocal minority. 

It is this vocal minority which has spread 
the propaganda that the way to solve the 
reconversion problem is to increase prices 
and increase profits. Profits, they tell us, 
are the mainspring of our economy; there- 
fore, profits can never be too high for the 
economy’s good—even in the face of infla- 
tionary pressures which threaten to over- 
whelm us. 

Again and again they have told us, “Take 
the lid off prices, or we can’t produce.” In 
the housing field where prices are already 
dangerously high, they have called for the 
elimination of price controls on building ma- 
terials and they oppose any proposal to hold 
the price of finished houses within the reach 
of the 2,000,000 married veterans who are 
coming back from the war with no place to 
lay their heads. 

Others are letting it be whispered that 
tney are holding their goods for a while— 
that price controls will go soon and that 
prices will be higher. A crop of identical 
rumors recently broke out in a few depart- 
ment stores that went like this, “Better buy 
now, lady,” the clerk said, “prices are going 
up.” 

These people are betting on inflation. 
Their dangerous activities have given rise 
to a flood of contracts with escalator clauses 
and with prices and deliveries stipulated on 
a when-as-and-if basis. Their activities 
have aiso given vise to a crop of predictions 
in the tipsheets and even in the business 
press that inflation will be here soon. Their 
activities also unquestionably play a part in 
explaining the spurting stock market in Wall 
Street where some stocks have even reached 
1929 highs. 

Some of these people are counting on the 
prospect that OPA will yield under this kind 
of pressure. I can clear up that point right 
now. OPA has no intention of yielding. 

Since the hold-the-line order was issued 
in April 1943, the level of prices has been held 
under co trol except in two major areas— 
finished houses and the stock market. Only 
in these two cases may it be said that infla- 
tion is underway. In every other field the 
American people, workirs; with their Govern- 
ment, have fone a job which the skeptics 
said couldn’t be done. 

I am confident that as a result of the cou- 
rageous legislation recently introduced by 
Representative WRIGHT PaTMAN, ceilings may 
soon be established in the price of com- 
pleted houses so that in this field ».so the 
Amer.can people can prevent the blind forces 
of inflation from turning the American dream 
home into a nightmare. 

But the danger is far from past. It is hard 
to believe that responsible leaders of busi- 
ness would knowingly light e fuse to the ex- 
plosive economic mixture around us. Most 
of those who oppose -untinued price con- 
trol undoubtedly are sincerely persuaded 
that the danger of inflation is now definitely 
past and that the time has come to return 
to the conditions of a free market. 

t is all too clear, however, that this is not 
true. Commodities all across the board, with 
rare cxcepticns, are pressi..g hard against 


OPA price ceilings. In a few cases, where we 
have counted on supply and demand factors 
being more or less in balance, we experi- 
mented with the suspension of ceilings. The 
response of prices in mcs3t instances was 
terrific. 

The plain fact of the matter is that the 
inflationary danger today cannot be ap- 
praised solely by rational calculations of sup- 
ply and demand—great though the purely 
economic pressure may be. What we are up 
against is a far more dangerous menace— 
the apparent will for inflation on the part 
of some minor but powerful groups. 

Most of them do not, of course, appreciate 
fully the explosive forces with which they 
are toying. They feel, very likely in full sin- 
cerity, that the inflation that would result 
from their action would be relatively minor— 
even healthy. But that’s the same old 
“didn’t know it was loaded” theory with 
which disasters have been explained in the 
past. 

Let’s make no mistake about it. Unless 
we can win the fight against what might 
properly be called this “pressure group urge 
to inflation”—and we have to win it in the 
next few weeks, in the next few months— 
we shall condemn America—all America, con- 
sumers, agriculture, labor, and business—to 
a brief period of false boom followed by a 
shattering smash-up that will shake our 
economy to its foundations. 

Statisticians may dispute as to the exact 
length of the boom—whether it will last into 
1947 or end in 1946. People argued that way 
in the twenties as to the length of the bull 
market. But everybody knows that if we go 
through an inflationary boom, we shall suf- 
fer a deflationary crash whose consequence 
nobody can foretell. 

We still have time to think and contem- 
plate the possibilities. Price levels under 
OPA controls are still holding steady. Whole- 
sale prices are still less than 2 percent above 
the levels of 24% years ago. Only in the un- 
controlled real-estate and stock-market areas 
is inflation actually under way. 

Let us stop then and consider what a broad 
inflationary advance would mean for the var- 
ious economic groups in the economy. What 
would it mean to the veteran? Tolabor? To 
the farmer? To the small and independent 
businessmen? And even to big business? 

Nobody escaped the consequences of the 
crash of 1920 or the crash of 1929. That is 
why today, while reckless groups are opti- 
mistically talking up inflation, our farmers, 
our workers, and the great majority of our 
businessmen are swept by a sense of fore- 
boding. 

You don’t see the veterans welcoming the 
Wall Street talk of inflation. You don’t see 
labor or the consumers asking for the lifting 
of price and rent controls. You don’t see the 
farmers cheering the bull market, and you 
don’t see the great majority of businessmen 
doing any cheering either. 

I think the people of this country are en- 
titled to have their present fears set at rest. 
I think they are entitled to have the specter 
of willful inflation banished from our midst 
once and for all. The way to do it, it seems 
to me. is for the country to agree firmly, 
courageously, and beyond question or doubt 
upon its determination to see the job 
through. Then and only then will the spec- 
ulative, inflavioneers, and those sincere but 
misguided advocates of a free market under 
present inflationary conditions be kept from 
selling price control short. 

We need, I believe, to do three things: First, 
as I testified to the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee this morning, we need to 
establish controls over the prices of com- 
pleted houses to put an end to the all-too- 
obvious inflation already under way in this 
field. 

Second, we need to maintain firm price 
controls on all commodities, and ceilings on 
all rentals until the danger of inflation in 
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each commodity field and each rental areg js 
over. In determining the time at which 
controls should be removed, there are no 
magic dates. it depends entirely upon the 
speed with which supply comes into balance 
with demand. 

Third, we should remove controls as 
promptly as possible, iu one commodity fielq 
and rental a-ea after another, as soon as it js 
safe to do so. 

A firm decision to control prices and rents 
is an indispensable preliminary to any satis- 
factory transition from war to peace. With- 
out it we can kiss good by the brave new 
postwar world of secu.ity and prosperity, fu)! 
employment, and opportunity which we 

romised to build once the Nazi threat to our 
civilization was removed. 

I would be the last « claim that price con- 
trol in and by itself would be sufficient to 
call that brave nev world into existence. 
That world musv be built by the hard work 
and cooperative thinking and planning of al) 
groups in the community—business, labor, 
agriculture, and government. 

There has been a lot of talk of cooperation. 
Some of it has sounded hollow because it has 
come from people intent on advancing their 
own private interests, regardless of the gen- 
eral welfare. Cooperation under such condi- 
tions becomes an empt, farce. The only 
time cooperation between groups becomes 
fruitful is when each group makes an honest 
effort to put the national interest ahead of 
its particular private interests. 

That is why I like your businessman's plat- 
form. It not only urges all business to take 
the stand that what !s good for the country 
is good for business, but it is an invitation to 
labor and to other groups to approach their 
problems from the same point of view. 

To be sure, each group is not expected to 
neglect its own special State in the total na- 
tional picture. We don’t expect business to 
put forward a program which leaves out busi- 
ness enterprise and business profits, and we 
don’t expect labor to put forward a program 
which leaves out the protection of good wages 
and steady jobs. But the particular planks 
which the various groups put forward for 
themselves, must fit into an honest program 
calculated to advance the welfare of all 
groups. 

That is exactly the kind of program you 
have put forward. You are back of the full- 
employment bill. You are back of the bill 
to set a 65-cents-an-hour floor under wages 
You are for liberalized unemployment com- 
pensation. You oppose the weakening of col- 
lective bargaining. You are for a permanent 
FEPC, so that no man whatever his race, 
color, or creed is denied the benefits of Amer- 
ican opportunity. 

You are for a program to protect the farm- 
er—to protect his prices and protect his in- 
come. You support the broadening and deep- 
ening of the social-security program to cover 
everyone in the entire working population, 
and to raise benefits to a level of decency 
You are for a medical-care and health-insur- 
ance program to bring the blessings of med- 
ical science into every home. 

You are for the development of our natural 
resources, the application of the TVA idea to 
the Missouri River, to the Columbia River. 
and to the other river valleys. You are for 
all these good things and many others—last 
but not least of which is world cooperation 
and world trade. 

This is a program in the national interest. 
This is a program for all the people. This is 
a program behind which men of good will 
everywhere may rally. 

Your program shows us the way at home. 
But more than that it shows us the way to 
international peace as well. 

In recent months the eyes of the world 
have been focused with a new anxiety on 
international problems, seeking to find an 
escape from war in the atomic age. Think- 
ing men recognize that if mankind is to €s- 
cape destruction. the nations of the world 








must build a new international society, a 
society built not upon greed and selfishness 
and irresponsible power, but one in which 
there is freedom and abundance and se- 
curity for ell. But thinking men recognize 
that we cannot have these things abroad 
if we do not have them at home. We can- 
not have security, freedom, opportunity and 
abundance abroad while we have insecurity, 
fear, and economic disorder at home. We 
cannot have peace with other nations while 
we wage undisguised economic war at home. 

The hopes of the world rest on us to pro- 
vide leadership in the present crisis. Ours 
are unparalleled resources and productive 
power. Ours is the tradition of freedom— 
freedom not for the few but for all. If free 
men here in America should fail, where can 
free men anywhere succeed? 

The world is looking to us to build a so- 
ciety in which there are jobs and oppor- 
tunity for all who seek them, a society whose 
abundance is not denied to anyone whatever 
his race, color, creed or economic status. 
It is only a society dedicated internally to 
the principle of live and help live that can 
take the lead in establishing the same prin- 
ciple of live and help live in the international 
affairs 

Gentlemen, ours is a great and urgent re- 
sponsibility. Time is running short. At 
home and abroad the forces of misunder- 
standing, of ignorant greed, of fear and con- 
flict are mounting swiftly. These forces 
must be checked and reversed before it is 
too late. 

The Nation needs men of unselfishness, 
and of vision. The Nation needs crusaders. 

That is why I salute your organization. 
More power to all of you. 





The Russo-Iranian Crisis 
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HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 28 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article written by Joseph 
and Stuart Alsop under the title “We 
Are on the Brink,” and published in their 
column in the Washington Post on Jan- 
uary 25,1946. The article relates to the 
Russo-Iranian crisis. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


MATTER OF FACT 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 
WE ARE ON THE BRINK 


At the risk of seeming alarmist, it is neces- 
sary to report that the inner gravity of the 
Russo-Iranian crisis cannot be exaggerated. 
It does not basically matter whether Iran’s 
appeal to United Nations against Russia is 
withdrawn or maintained, since this will 
merely determine th lvcale of negotiations. 
What matters .s Russian policy. If it is Rus- 
San policy to carr, the Soviet adventure in 
Tran to its logical conclusion United Nations 
= done to death at the moment of its 

irth., 

This is no mere expression of opinion. It 
‘8S @ report o° the official American position, 
as it has been determined on the highest 
level. President Tru'1an and the American 
policy-makers are understood, on: undoubted 
authority, to regard the Iranian question and 
allied Turkish questi.n as final tests of the 
Workability of United Nations. The reason 
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is simple. United Nations cannot work with- 
out reasonably sincere Russo-Anglo-Ameri- 


can cooperation. Such cooperation is im- 
possible if the Soviet Union is committed to 
an imperialistic or ex.ansionist program. If 
that is the case, the American policy makers 
will conclude that the United Nations ma- 
chinery cannot be made to work, and will seek 
other solutions to the problems of American 
security and world peace. 

This does not mean, of course, that hope 
for United Nations has already been aban- 
doned. On the contrary, the indications are 
that this Government and the British will 
join in a strenuous effort to demonstrate 
their good faith to the Kremlin and to secure 
a reasonable settlement. For example, it is 
probable that American and British influence 
will be used in favor cf northern Iranian oil 
concessions for the Soviet Union—always 
provided that the Russians will be content 
with simple oil concessions, and will not in- 
sist on the equivalen: o territorial cession, 
as they have done to date. 

What if Soviet diplomacy in the Middle 
East should prove to have larger objectives 
than a little old-fashioned oil grabbing? 
The answer to this question is to be found 
in the issue concerning American overseas 
bases. The American policy on bases will 
be to offer compromises wherever possible, 
provided the Kremlin does not take action 
which is regarded as rendering United Na- 
tions unworkable. United Nations will, in 
fact, be relied on to assure our ali-but-mini- 
mum American security. If United Nations 
is regarded as being unworkable, however, 
American policy will be to insist at all 
costs on the complete program for American 
overseas bases which the Joint Chiefs of Staffs 
have outlined as the optimum program for 
American defense. This program includes 
bases in Greenland, Iceland, the northern 
part of this hemisphere, and perhaps the 
Azores, aS well as bases throughout the 
Pacific. 

The implications of such insistence from 
the Russian standpoint can hardly be ig- 
nored. The complete program for American 
overseas bases would not merely provide the 
most effective defense of this country. With 
the production in quantity of the new B-36 
aircraft, the program would also bring within 
range of effective attack all vital areas of the 
Soviet Union. All American policy makers, 
military as well as civil, are tragically aware 
of the meaning to this country and the 
world of an open return to the system of 
international relations founded not on trust 
but on suspicion. Yet it is hard to find a 
flaw in a statement of the logic of the Ameri- 
can policy which was recentiy made by a re- 
sponsible official. 

“No man on earth,” he said with some bit- 
terness, “could accept the responsibility of 
insisting on less than the maximum defen- 
sive precautions in a world where there is 
no trust.” 

A further question may be asked: Why 
does the Iranian crisis raise such grave is- 
sues? The answer was presented at greater 
length some days ago in this space. Briefly, 
the evidence to date suggests that the Soviet 
objective, in both Iran and Turkey, is to 
overthrow the existing governments and es- 
tablish new regimes dominated by the Krem- 
lin. Accomplishment of that objective would 
give the Russians predominance in the Near 
and Middle East. Thus the Russians would 
be placed across the British, French, and 
Dutch lines of communication with the far 
eastern colonial areas. Those colonial areas 
are already in ferment. It is further feared 
that promotion of such ferment, and exten- 
sion of the Soviet sphere of influence through 
all of Asia is the end purpose of the Kremlin 
policy. 

In that event, it will no longer be possible 
to argue that the Kremlin has abandoned 
its original international program or has 
adopted a policy of simple development of 
Russia’s own vast resources. The assurances 
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given by Stalin to Harry Hopkins and Win- 
ston Churchill will have proved incorrect. 
The basis for our relations with Russia since 
the German attack on the Soviet Union will 
have been swept away. Before long, this 
enormous issue will be settled. The Russians 
can hardly complete arrangements for sub- 
version of the Iranian Government by March 
2, when they are committed to withdraw 
their troops from Iran. If they then with- 
draw, hope for UNO need not be abandoned. 





The Strike Situation 





REMARES 


HON. BARTEL J. JONKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 28, 1946 


Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Truman is in the meat business, the 
transportation business, and will prob- 
ably go into the steel business and others. 
In the meantime Government business is 
going to pot. That is usually what hap- 
pens to a business whose operators at- 
tend to every business but their own. 

Last Tuesday the Washington Post 
diagnosed the strike situation as being 
a crime and a seeming conspiracy, al- 
thought it expressed itself as loath to 
name the crime or the probable conspira- 
tors. On Thursday in the well of the 
House I agreed with the Post and said 
the evidence showed the conspiracy in 
the administration, named some of the 
conspirators, and in my opinion, the 
crime. 

I pointed to Davis in OES, Snyder of 
OWMR, and Wallace of Commerce, who 
long before the General Motors strike 
agitated and advocated wage _  in- 
creases of 50, 24, and 25 percent, re- 
spectively, wage increases they knew 
industry could not stand, their motive 
being to start a conflagration of strikes 
which would sabotage our reconversion 
program and bring cbout Government 
operation of industry. This was aid and 
comfort to the Moscow Internationale, 
whose operations in this country were 
denounced by Secretary of State Hull in 
1935. 

Three weeks before the General Motors 
strike, President Truman, in his wage 
and price policy speech, backed up the 
conspirators, perhaps reluctantly, with 
the statement: “There are several rea- 
sons why I believe that industry as a 
whole can afford substantial wage in- 
creases without increasing prices.” I say 
“reluctantly” because immediately the 
President tried to straddle by saying, 
“We must not kill the goose that lays the 
golden egg.” 

It was reassuring, therefore, when last 
Saturday, 2 days after I made the above 
speech, the Post came out with another 
editorial and agreed that what 4 days 
before it had called a crime and a seem- 
ing conspiracy, must be laid in the lap 
of the administration with the follow- 
ing statement: 

However, the next move, morally, is up to 
the President. He, and he alone, can untie 
this Gordian knot, which, as a result of a 
combination of Government price power and 
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Government sloppiness in dealing with re- 
conversion labor disputes, is of the Govern- 
ment’s own making. The President should 
climb down from his take-it-or-else attitude 
in the interest of working out a just settle- 
ment that will start the wheels of industry 
again. That is what will save us from infla- 
tion. We do not know what the “or else” 
of the President’s implication means, but to 
us it means tragedy. 


How true, Mr. Editor. But do you 
realize that this treacherous gang, which 
has President Truman in the middle of 
a swift stream, where the current is so 
swift that he can neither turn back nor 
get out, welcomes this tragedy? They 
are already well on their way in Govern- 
ment operation of industry, and if they 
can bring about destructive inflation, they 
welcome that. Anything, anything that 
will destroy our constitutional liberties, 
our free economy, and our American way 
of life fits into their plan. 

The conspirators do not want any part 
of industry’s profits to be used for ex- 
pansion of plants, research, improved 
machinery, slack periods, and so forth, 
which offer security for future jobs for 
workingmen. Like the prodigal son, 
they want them to be disgorged im- 
mediately to the bureaucrats and the 
racketeer labor leaders. ‘They still be- 
lieve in the New Deal ideology that we 
have reached the limit of our frontiers, 
that it is no use to build more factories, 
that we must divide what we have be- 
cause it belongs to all of us, and what- 
ever debts we have we owe to ourselves. 
So I repeat, we cannot look to the ad- 
ministration for relief. 

People are beginning to look to Con- 
gress. It is up to Congress, not only in 
labor matters, but taxes and financial 
problems, to get the Nation back to a 
Government by law in which laws are 
fairly and justly administered for all. 





United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization 


REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1946 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, I had 
the opportunity of serving as one of the 
delegates of the United States to the 
United Nations Educational and Cultural 
Conference held in London, November 
1 to 16. During this time the constitu- 
tion for the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization was 
written. This proposed organization, 
which is to be a specialized agency under 
the United Nations Organization, is now 
popularly known by its short title 
UNESCO. 

The constitution of UNESCO is now 
before the governments of the nations 
who participated in the recent educa- 
tional conference. The constitution will 
be effective when it has been adopted by 
20 states. I hope that the United States 
will become cne of the first members of 
UNESCO. 


Mr. Speaker, today I have introduced 
a House joint resolution providing for 
membership and participation by the 
United States in the United Nations Ed- 
ucational, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization. I goso far as to predict that 
UNESCO will become one of the great 
foundation stones in the United Nations 
structure. If the United Nations charter 
is to work effectively the peoples of the 
world must give it their wholehearted 
support. The most effective way of en- 
suring this support is to create the great- 
est possible understanding among the 
nations. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that the Congress 
will act at once in placing its approval 
on this constitution. Such action would 
guarantee to the world that we intend to 
participate actively in UNESCO. Such 
action would hasten the approval of this 
constitution by the requisite number of 
nations. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to list fairly spe- 
cifically what this new Organization may 
well accomplish. I cite the following as 
examples of activities in which the new 
Organization will be engaged. They are 
for the purpose of illustration only and 
in no sense do they indicate the full scope 
of UNESCO: 

First. Promote a free flow of ideas and 
information on the popular as well as 
the scholarly level—through the radio, 
motion picture, and printed page, and 
directly betweén scholars, teachers, li- 
brarians, and artists. 

Second. Encourage the exchange of 
students and the reciprocal visits of sci- 
entists, and other scholars, teachers, and 
artists. 

Third. Stimulate the circulation of 
scientific and technological information, 
now so vital to the well-being of all 
peoples. 

Fourth. Forward the contribution to 
world understanding by creative writers, 
artists, and musicians through encourag- 
ing their association across national 
boundaries. 

Fifth. Provide liaison arrangements to 
facilitate the giving of aid to peoples 
whom the war has stripped of educa- 
tional and scientific resources, for the re- 
establishment and restaffing of schools, 
laboratories, and libraries. 

Sixth. Provide for studies and reports 
concerning situations where educational 
and cultural opportunities are deficient. 

Seventh. Coorerate w:th the Trustee- 
ship Council in assisting non-self-gov- 
erning peoples in the improvement of 
their educational opportunities. 

Eighth. Assist in cooperative efforts to 
define the educational goals necessary to 
the development of free peoples. 

Ninth. Foster approved programs of 
adult education in accordance with the 
needs and desires of the several nations. 

Tenth. Publish factual studies of prog- 
ress achieved in educational and cultural 
development. 

Eleventh. In general, give all practical 
assistance to education, research, and 
scientific advance, as well as the free 
functioning of the press, radio, and mo- 
tion picture, while scrupulously refrain- 
ing from repression, surveillance, or dic- 
tation in the educational and cultural 
affairs of any country. 
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Twelfth. Encourage the development 
of education which gives support to worlq 
peace and international cooperation 
through the United Nations and its asso. 
ciated agencies. 





Union Responsibility 





REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 25, 1946 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from California {Mr. Voor- 
HIs] blames Mr. Fairless because he did 
not accept and go along with the Presi- 
dent in his statement as to the amount 
of the wage which should be paid to those 
on strike. He forgot to add, however, 
that steel has to pay the wages. Neither 
the President nor the members of the 
fact-finding board pays the added sum 
that the President said should be paid 
as wages. That is a matter of impor- 
tance. Can the corporation pay it, make 
needed improvements, replacements, 
carry on research, pay dividends? If not, 
there will be no jobs in that particular 
industry. The goose which lays the 
egg—a job—may just die for want of 
nourishment—profit. 

Another thing the President also over- 
looks is the fact that in the steel strike 
the workers are striking in violation of 
the express terms of a contract they 
signed and for which they asked. What 
is the use of entering intc a new contract 
if the union does not regard the terms of 
its present contract which they have put 
in writing? Is it fair for them to promise 
to do one thing today only to have them 
refuse tomorrow? Why not be fair about 
the situation? Of course, there are more 
workers—voters—than there are employ- 
ers, and just a vote seeker should culti- 
vate the field which promises the greater 
yield. 





Summary of Social-Security Conference 
Held in Washington, D. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 28 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, on behalf 
of my collegue, the senior Senator from 
New York [Mr. WacNner] who is neces- 
sarily absent because of illness, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrcorp a summary 
of the proceedings of the Social Security 
Conference held in Washington, D. C. 
by the International Workers Order on 
November 25 and 26, 1945. Represented 
at this conference were the general 
lodges of the Internationa] Workers Or- 
der and 15 nationality group societies, 
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comprising a total membership of 180,- 


000. 
There being no objection, the sum- 


mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


SuMMARY OF SOCIAL-SECURITY CONFERENCE 
HeLp IN WASHINGTON, D. C., BY THE INTER- 
NATIONAL WORKERS ORDER, NOVEMBER 25-26, 
1945 - 

PURPOSES 

The IWO Social-Security Conference was 
held to organize and stimulate activities for 
the speedy passage by Congress of the two 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bills, 8. 1606 (H. R. 
4730) the National Health Act, and S. 1050 
(H. R. 3293) , the social-security amendments, 
and related health and security measures 
necessary for establishing a rounded-out 
national health and social-security system 
in the United States. 

A fundamental purpose of the conference 
was to emphasize the struggle for health and 
social-security legislation as an integral part 
of the efforts of the whole labor movement 
in America to attain postwar security for the 
working masses. It set about to link the 
IWO social-security eampaign with the fight 
for full employment, wage increases, and the 
safeguarding of democracy by defeat of the 
reactionary forces which are promoting dis- 
crimination, anti-Semitism, and war policies. 

The conference was to serve, also, as the 
“opening gun” of the International Workers 
Order national social-security campaign 
through the mobilization, in Washington, 
D. C., of its leadership from its general lodges 
and 15 nationality group societies assembling 
from New York, Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, Boston, Newark, N. 
J., and the District of Columbia. The Two 
societies included: American Russian Frater- 
nal Society, Carpatho-Russian American Mu- 
tual Aid Society, Cervantes Society, Croatian 
Benefit Fraternity, Finnish American Mutual 
Aid Society, Garibaldi American Fraternal 
Society, Hellenic American Fraternal Society, 
Hungarian Brotherhood, Jewish Peoples 
Fraternal Order, Polonia Society, Rumanian 
American Fraternal Society, Serbian Ameri- 
can Federation, Slovak Workers Society, and 
the Ukrainian American Fraternal Union. 
The total membership represented in these 
groups is 180,009. Among the hundred dele- 
gates were a dozen Negro leaders from the 
principal cities. 


GREETINGS 


The conference received greetings from the 
following officials of the Government and 
labor and other organizations: Senator 
Rogert F. Wacner, Senator James E. Murray, 
Representative JoHn D. Dincet., Representa- 
tive ADAM CLAYTON PoweELL, Jr., A. J. Alt- 
meyer, Chairman Social Security Board of 
the United States; Harry Bridges, president, 
International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen's Union; Reid Robinson, president, 
International Union of Mine, Mill, and 
Smelter Workers, CIO; Lewis Merrill, presi- 
dent, United Office and Professional Work- 
ers of America, CIO; Max Yergan, president, 
National Negro Congress and Council on 
African Affairs; Abner Green, executive sec- 
retary, American Committee for Protection 
of Foreign Born; George Marshall, chairman, 
National Federation for Constitutional Lib- 
erties. 

In substance, the greetings from the co- 
authors of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bills 
emphasized the benefits of the new health 
measures and urged immediate actions in the 
congressional committees toward realization 
of the Truman health program. Representa- 
live DINGEtL called sharply for defeat of 
the medieal reactionaries impeding the bilis. 
Congressman Powsit and the labor and civic 
leaders stressed the all-inclusive needs of 
the people for legislation promoting health, 
Tull employment, fair employment practices, 





equality, abolition of poll taxes and Jim 
Crow, and the extension and enlargement of 
social security benefits. 


SPEAKERS 

A representative group of speakers ad- 
dressed the Sunday afternoon session which 
was chaired by John E. Middleton, IWO gen- 
eral vice president. These included: Max 
Bedacht, general , IWO; Dr. Milton 
I. Roemer, of the United States Public Health 
Service, representing the Physicians Forum, 
Washington, D. C., chapter; Dr. Paul B. Cor- 
nely, head of the department of bacteriology 
and public health of the School of Medicine 
of Howard University; Rev. Francis W. Mc- 
Peek, chairman of the legislative committee 
of council for social action, Congregational 
Christian Church; Lincoin Fairly, director 
of Washington division of the research de- 
partment, United Automobile Workers of 
America, CIO; and Sam Milgrom, director 
of organization, IWO. 


DIGEST OF ADDRESSES 


Mr. Bedacht pointed out generally the 
health needs of the Nation and the timeli- 
ness of President Truman's five-point health 
program presented to Congress on Novem- 
ber 19, 1945. He outlined the special respon- 
sibility of the TWO—as a labor fraternal or- 
ganization devoted to social security for its 
members and the Nation—in the broad cam- 
paign of labor and all progressive groups for 
the adoption of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
bills. Declaring that passage of this legisla- 
tion would enrich the functions of fraternal 
societies, Mr. Bedacht emphasized that the 
winning of heaith and social security objec- 
tives would strengthen the fight against fas- 
cism. Dr. Roemer, representing the Physi- 
cians Forum of Washington, D. C., defined 
the health needs of the American people in 
relation to the proposed expansion of na- 
tional health services. Dr. Cornely presented 
special aspects of the health problems of the 
Negro people which, he said, were a more 
acute aspect of America’s health problems as 
a whole. He marshalled q convincing array 
of facts of health conditions and needs of 
Negro Americans in terms of benefits to be 
derived from S. 1606. Rev. McPeek discussed 
the churches’ stake in the health program, 
declaring that Christian creed supported 
health advancement and that the church 
could be relied upon to aid to attain it. Lin- 
coln Fairly, of the CIO, stressed the need of 
labor unity in overcoming resistance to health 
and social-security legislation, and warned 
against underestimating both the opposition 
and the people’s strength. Mr. Milgrom re- 
viewed the significant aspects of the struggle 
for social security legislation, emphasized the 
role of the communities in organization and 
mobilization for the two bills—especialiy the 
nationality group communities—and dealt 
with practical problems in developing an ef- 
fective campaign nationally. 


CONFERENCE ACTION 


During the evening session, delegates re- 
ported plans and activities in their lodges 
and communities; discussed and adopted a 
main resolution outlining the policies and 
organization of the IWO national health and 
social security campaign; sent telegrams to 
President Truman, Senators WaGNER and 
Murray, and Representative DINGELL express- 
ing support of their proposals for health leg- 
islation; and also sent a telegram to R. J. 
Thomas, president of the United Auto Work- 
ers of America, CIO, pledging full support 
of the striking UAW workers whose victory 
“will be a victory not only for the member- 
ship of your union, but also a big stride for- 
ward in winning economic security for all of 
the people.” 

Other decisions of the conference toward 
the projection of a mass campaign included 
the issuance of a for the collection 
of -,000,000 names of American citizens sup- 
porting passage of the bills; the mass-scale 
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distribution of a pamphlet on the health 
needs of the Nation; the issuance of other 
educational materials in English and various 
janguages; the raising of a 625,000 social 
security campaign fund for literature, 
posters, use of radio, lecture tours, forums, 
films, and other educational and propaganda 
mediums; the organization of meetings, mass 
rallies, seminars, conferences on neighbor- 
hood, community, city, and State scale; the 
development, in cooperation with labor 
unions, fraternal groups, and other organiza- 
tions, of a national center for the coordina- 
tion of the growing mass campaign for social 
security and health legislation. The months 
of January and February 1946 were desig- 
nated as a special period for the holding of 
educational meetings of the IWO member- 
ship and people in the communities. It was 
decided to place special emphasis upon action 
for the National Health Act, S. 1606, and to 
urge city councils in the principal cities to 
pass resolutions memorializging Congress to 
act favorably on the bill; and, finally, to 
circulate collection lists and use other effec- 
tive means to establish the $25,000 fund. 





Rapido River Investigation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. LYLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1946 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, the Thirty- 
sixth Division, a Texas National Guard 
division, has a great record of service 
during World War II. Its men and offi- 
cers conducted themselves in such a 
manner as to reflect credit upon the 
military services of this country. They 
have won the title “Brave Men,” and 
America shall always be grateful for their 
service. 

They have recently assembled in con- 
vention at Brownwood, Tex., and adopted 
a resolution, a copy of which I am in- 
serting as part of this statement. 

I shall not comment upon this matter 
at this time, Mr. Speaker, but I desire 
to include a copy of a letter I addressed 
to the chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, and to say that in re- 
sponse to this the chairman has assured 
me that as quickly as the petition comes 
properly before him it will be referred 
to the whole committee for discussion. 

Without regard to the merits of the 
matter, Mr. Speaker, I must say that I 
know the men and officers of the Thirty- 
sixth Division, and I am sure that only 
the deepest sense of responsibility 
prompted them to suggest this action 
which is most unusual. 

The resolution and letter follows: 

This is the eve of the second anniversary 
of the crossing of the Rapido River, a mili- 
tary undertaking that will go down in history 
as one of the colossal blunders of the Second 
World War. 

The One Hundred and Forty-first and One 
Hundred and Forty-third Infantry Regimen- 
tal Combat Teams caught the brunt of this 
holocaust. Every man connected with this 
undertaking knew it was doomed to failure 
because it was an impossible situation. ‘The 
Rapido River was the main line of resistance. 
The German elements opposing the division 
had every foot of ground covered with fire. 
The high ground was all held by Germans, 
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and observation was perfect for them in di- 
recting the artillery fire. Patrols had re- 
ported that those enemy positions were 
strongly held, that the area was heavily 
mined on both sides of the river, and the 
German positions were wired and strongly 
fortified, and that the crossing was not tena- 
ble. 

Notwithstanding this information (which 
was in the possession of the Fifth Army com- 
mander), contrary to the repeated recom- 
mendations of the subordinate commanders, 
Gen. Mark W. Clark ordered the crossings of 
the Rapido at several points. 

The results of this blunder are well known. 
The crossings were made under the most ad- 
verse conditions and required 2 nights to get 
elements of the two combat teams across. 
At daylight the Germans shot the bridges out 
behind the Thirty-Sixth Division troops and 
began a methodical destruction of our troops. 
The division suffered heavy casualties, 
amounting to 2,900 men. 

It was such a colossal failure that one of 
the regimental commanders commented as 
follows: “The river was strongly defended by 
a German force superior in numbers to our 
attacking force. The first attack was made 
at night and was not successful. On the 
night before, the British attack of the south 
had failed. The last attack by my regiment 
was made in daylight and was more decisively 
unsuccessf"1l than the first. Losses from at- 
tacks of this sort are tremendous in man- 
power and material, and have a devastating, 
demoralizing effect upon those few trocps 
who survive them. Officers and men lost in 
the Rapido River crossing cannot be re- 
piaced and the combat efficiency of a regi- 
ment is destroyed”: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the men of the Thirty- 
sixth Division Association in convention as- 
sembled at Brownwood, Tex., petition the 
Congress of the United States to investigate 
the Rapido River fiasco and take the neces- 
sary steps to correct a military system that 
will permit an inefficient and inexperienced 
officer, such as Gen. Mark W. Clark, in a high 
command to destroy the young manhood of 
this country and to prevent future soldiers 
being sacrificed wastefully and uselessly. 


JANvARY 21, 1946. 
Hon. ANDREW J. May, 
Chairman, Military Affairs Commitiee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeEaR Mr. CHarrMAN: You no doubt have 
observed in the press of yesterday that former 
members of the Thirty-sixth Division, a Texas 
National Guard unit, have, by resolution, re- 
quested a congressional investigation of the 
Rapido River operation during the Italian 
campaign of 1944. 

Many American lives were lost in this op- 
eration and 1 know from personal contact 
with many men and officers of this organiza- 
tion that considerable bitterness was aroused 
over the resulting casualties. 

I do not believe that the Congress is tech- 
nically equipped to make an investigation 
of this nature. I do believe, however, that 
a board appointed by the War Department of 
trained officers, preferably retired, could well 
make an intelligent inquiry into the matter. 

Great responsibility rests upon the shoul- 
ders of commanders as the lives of American 
youth ure precious and should never be need- 
lessly expended. If mistakes have been made, 
it is well for experts to study them and for 
the War Department to use every effort to see 
that they never occur again. 

I believe it is the responsibility of your 
committee to request the War Department to 
appoint a board of impartial and qualified 
cfficers to make a full investigation of this 
matter. 

Respectfully yours. 
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‘The Steel Industry and America’s 
Economy 





REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1946 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, use by the steel industry of its 
gigantic power to be the bottleneck of 
America’s economy is a very dangerous 
threat both to our economic and to our 
political life. 

The industry should understand that 
it is inviting widespread proposals not 
only for Government operation of Gov- 
ernment-owned steel-making facilites, 
but for nationalization of the steel in- 
dustry. _ 

No industry so strategically placed can 
expect to use its enormous power care- 
lessly or arbitrarily and not reap the 
consequences. 

In the face of the concerted refusal of 
the steel industry to bargain in good 
faith, the President of the United States 
has in the Government-owned steel- 
making facilities one of the strongest 
instruments for securing from the steel 
industry agreement to his recommenda- 
tions of an increase of 184 cents an hour 
for the steelworkers. And he has in 
Henry J. Kaiser a man who can operate 
these facilities. Above all he has in Mr. 
Kaiser a man who has demonstrated his 
industrial statesmanship by his agree- 
ments to accept the President’s recom- 
mendation in steel, and the findings of 
the President’s fact-finding board for the 
General Motors Corp. and the auto 
workers. Last Tuesday, January 22, at 
the Department of Labor, Mr. A. W. 
Robertson, president of Westinghouse, 
admitted to reporters that United States 
Steel, General Motors, General Electric, 
and Westinghouse had met in New York 
the week before, as reported in the Wash- 
ington Post January 23, as follows: 

In a surprise move, the Labor Department 
took action yesterday in the strike of 200,000 
workers who have walked out of the country’s 
three biggest electrical manufacturing plants, 
The CIO United Electrical Workers and the 
General Electric and Westinghouse companies 
agreed to a proposal of Schwellenbach to sit 
in on mediation conferences. 

The meeting began yesterday, with Arthur 
S. Meyer, New York State Mediation Board 
chairman, and William H. Davis, former 
Chairman of the National War Labor Board, 
as mediators. They adjourned with plans 
for reconvening tomorrow in Meyer's office 
in New York. 

Neither the two mediators nor the dis- 
putants, including two top officers of the 
union, and C. E. Wilson, GE president, and 
A. W. Robertson, chairman of the Westing- 
house directors’ board, would comment on 
what transpired, 

Robertson, however, held a press confer- 
ence later in the day and was questioned 
by reporters whether there was an possibility 
of settling the electrical industry strike prior 








to a wage pattern being set in steel or ig 
General Motors. 
WOULD GET SERIOUS STUDY 


Robertson said a settlement could be made 
provided a reasonable basis were found. He 
admitted, however, that if a wage pattern 
were set in the GM or steel cases “we would 
have to give it serious consideration anq 
would be profoundly affected, and I believe 
we would be forced to be governed by it.” 

Pressed on how he could reconcile the two 
statements, Robertson laughingly concedeq 
to a reporter that the “reasonable basis” 
would have to be a lower one than the 181, 
cents proposed by President Truman for stee| 
workers, or the 19/4 cents recommended by 
the fact-finding board in the GM case. 

Robertson was asked for information on 
an industrial conspiracy which Philip Mur- 
ray, CIO head, has alleged to exist. - He also 
was asked if there had been meetings last 
week among top executives of the steel, GM, 
GE, and Westinghouse companies, 

NOT PRESENT AT MEETING 

Robertson admitted there had been a meet- 
ing, hut said he had not attended it, and 
insisted that there had been no joint dis- 
cussion of the CIO wage drive. He said 
meetings of industrial concerns and their 
leaders were common affairs, but declared 
categorically that no meeting had discussed 
Westinghouse's wage rates. He also denied 


knowledge of any general strategy meeting 
by industry. 


Mr. Robertson denied that wages had 
Ford, and Chrysler. And the four com- 
panies are still refusing to consider set- 
tlements at the level agreed to by Kaiser, 
Ford, and Chrysler. Anc the four com- 
panies named by Mr. Robertson, who 
have refused to bargain in good faith, are 
America’s largest manufacturing cor- 
porations. The United States Steel Corp. 
holds the key to making effective this 
concerted refusal by these grea. compa- 
nies or it can unlock the entire jam 
throughout American industry created 
by the present shut-down of the steel 
industry. 

The refusal by the steel industry to ac- 
cept the President’s recommendations 
has started a creepin; paralysis in our 
economy. The steel industry is the fly- 
wheel of our economy. If it can be kept 
rolling at its highest efficiency, every 
community throughout America reflects 
its prosperity. 

Stop the steel mills and you soon stop 
the circulation of goods of almost every 
kind. Mr. J. P. Morgan understood this 
in 1900 when he put together the United 
States Steel Corp. And the American 
Iron and Steel Institute understands it 
today. 

The settlements agreed upon last Sat- 
urday between Chrysler, Ford, and the 
automobile workers are very welcome 
news. They are especially welcome be- 
cause Ford at least has said this settle- 
ment will not be based upon a demand 
for further price increases. They show 
that collective bargaining can work 
where there is genuine good faith on the 
part of management as well as the 
unions, 

But these settlements will not enable 
Ford and Chrysler to continue opera- 
tions. For that they need steel. 





Letter in Opposition to Un-American 
Activities of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1946 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the RecorD, I include the following letter 
in opposition to un-American activities 
of the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities: 

JANUARY 26, 1946. 

We, the undersigned, feel called upon to 
protest the arbitrary, un-American, and 
illegal methods by which the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities is attempt- 
ing to destroy the work oi the Joint Anti- 
Fascist Refugee Committee in bringing re- 
lief to Spanish Republican refugees. We 
speak as a group of citizens most of whom 
have no connection whatever with the com- 
mittee under attack. The following events 
explain our alarm: 

1. December 1: Ernie Adamson, counsel to 
the House Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities, asked the President’s War Relief Con- 
trol Board to revoke the Joint Anti-Fascist 
Refugee Committee’s license. 

2. December 8: The Joint Anti-Fascist 
Refugee Committee received a letter from Mr. 
Adamson saying in part, “In the interest of 
saving time, I suggest that you permit one of 
our investigators to make a preliminary 
investigation of your organization to deter- 
mine whether or not this committee is inter- 
ested in your organization.” 

3. December 10: The Joint Anti-Fascist 
Refugee Committee received a subpena to 
produce “all books and records.” 

As the Nation said in an editorial on this 
chronology on January 19: “Thus, after try- 
ing to execute a death sentence on an organi- 
zation whose work for the relief of Franco’s 
victims is a matter of public record, the Un- 
American Committee now wishes to launch a 
fishing expedition in the hope of finding 
something that looks like evidence to back 
the verdict it has already reached.” 

The House committee’s contempt citation 
against Miss Bryan for failing to produce the 
thousands of documents requested was of a 
piece with the preceding pattern. Miss Bryan 
came before the committee prepared to an- 
Swer all questions on the activities of her 
organization. She was given no opportunity 
to answer any questions. She was denied 
the right to consult with counsel during the 
hearing. She was given no chance to explain 
that to comply with the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities’ request for “all 
books and records” would have been to stop 
the work of her organization. 

The Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee 
is licensed by the President’s War Relief Con- 
trol Board. Its license specifically limits it 
to relief activities and prohibits propaganda 
activities. It renders regular trimonthly re- 
ports to the Board. Had the committee been 
engaged in propaganda activities, its license 
would have been revoked. 

We urge you as a guardian of American 
democracy to vote against any resolution 
Citing Miss Bryan for contempt of Congress. 

Very truly yours, 
QUENTIN REYNOLDS. 
PrREDA KIRCHWEY. 
Roserr W. KENNY. 
Bishop Epwarp L. Parsons. 
CaRL SANDBURG. 
Rev. Dr, Davip pg SOLA Poot. 
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A Plan for America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE E. OUTLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 28, 1946 


Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record, I would like to 
include a most admirable article by the 
Honorable James E. Murray, Senator 
from Montana, in the January 21, 1946, 
issue of the New Republic: 


A PLAN FOR AMERICA 
(By Senator James E. Murray) 


Since January 1944, when the full em- 
ployment bill was introduced into Congress, 
its sponsors have been asked repeatedly just 
what sort of program would be necessary to 
carry out the objectives of the measure and 
provide sustained full employment in a free 
America. 

I have usually answered this question by 
pointing out that the bill commits the Fed- 
eral Government to maintain full employ- 
ment by every appropriate means and es- 
tablishes executive and congressional ma- 
chinery for developing the specific details 
of a full-employment program. I have al- 
ways maintained that under the bill there 
cola be many alternative types of full-em- 
ployment programs, depending upon the eco- 
nomic situation at any given time and upon 
the varying judgment of Congress. 

The full employment bill is now in the 
hands of the Senate-House conference com- 
mittee. We shall soon know whether an 
adequate bill will be passed, or misconceived, 
ineffective and unworkable legislation which 
would serve only to confuse the issue. It 
would be most unfortunate for our country 
in the days ahead if this legislation were 
wrecked by the bias and ill will of men 
who are more interested in blocking sound, 
progressive government than they are in full 
employment. If, however, we can have en- 
acted a carefully worked-out bill such as the 
Senate version, we shall lay the foundation 
for a program which will help cure the most 
serious defect in our economic system: Re- 
current mass unemployment. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF A FULL-EMPLOYMENT 
. PROGRAM 


Accordingly, I should like at this time to 
state my personal observations on the re- 
quirements of such a program, in the hope 
that they will help stimulate constructive 
thought and discussion on this all-important 
subject. These observations are based upon 
many conferences and discussions with econ- 
omists, businessmen, Members of Congress, 
and public-spirited citizens who are seeking 
to avoid another major depression. They 
are also based upon a careful review of pres- 
ent Federal policies and pending legislative 
proposals. 

Before discussing specific fields of action, I 
should like to suggest five bench marks by 
which, in my opinion, any full employment 
program must be judged. 

First. The program must face up to the 
question of how far we are to push toward a 
better distribution of national income, as 
centrasted with the use of Federal deficits 
to compensate for maldistribution of national 
income, Neither approach is easy. Improved 
distribution of income means a clash with 
dominant vested interests. Federal deficits 
mean a collision with those who regard a 
balanced Federal budget as more important 
than a balanced national economy. 
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The only realistic policy is to place major 
emphasis upon obtaining a better distribu- 
tion of income. This means central empha- 
sis on all Government policies and functions 
that affect wages. It means vigorous and 
forthright attack on monopolistic prices. It 
means driving toward a tax system designed 
to increase consumption and thereby speed 
up production. It means that public works 
and public services should be approached pri- 
marily on the basis of meeting public needs 
rather than as compensatory devices for 
coping with economic fluctuations. 

To the extent that this effort to improve 
the distribution of income may be unsuc- 
cessful, we must deal with the deficits in 
purchasing power through proper Govern- 
ment-spending programs—if full employ- 
ment is to be maintained. But in so doing 
we must make it unmistakably clear that the 
responsibility for Federal deficits rests with 
those who oppose a fundamental) attack on 
our basic economic ills. It is those who sup- 
port monopoly and special privilege and 
stand in the way of improved policies on 
wages, prices, taxes, and public expenditures 
who are responsible for making it necessary 
to use deficit expenditures as a means of 
maintaining employment. 

Second. The objective of full employment 
must be integrated with these other basic ob- 
jectives of national policy: a rising standard 
of living, the preservation and strengthening 
of civil liberties and personal freedom, and 
the maintenance of friendly economic and 
political relations with the rest of the world. 

Third. It must be a long-range program 
A short-range approach can lead only to a 
series of improvisations based upon 
emergency after another 

Fourth. The program must be truly com- 
prehensive. No handful of measures by them- 
selves, no matter how important, is sufficient 
to give us full employment. It is essential 
that all the innumerable fields of action af- 
fecting employment and production be en- 
compassed within the program. 

Fifth. The program must consist of much 
more than a number of disconnected policies. 
Too often one arm of the Federal Govern- 
ment knows not what the other arm doeth— 
as is particularly true with respect to ex- 
penditure programs, on the one hand, and 
regulatory activities on the other. All of the 
Government’s innumerable activities should 
fit together within a genera] framework and 
add up to a total level of economic activity 
that assures remunerative employment op- 
portunities for all who are willing and able 
to work. 


one 


SPECIFIC FIELDS OF ACTION 


In listing some of the important fields in 
which decisive action is essential, I shall try 
to cover the Government’s present activities, 
pending proposals that deserve support, and 
the need for new proposals to help meet our 
country’s problems, 

Business and finance: The Government's 
present activities with respect to business 
and finance are little more than vestigal re- 
mains of programs designed to cope with the 
economic problems of bygone days—the days 
of trust-busting, of depression and relief, of 
mobilization for war. They bear little re- 
semblance to the kind of program needed to 
meet the problems of today or tomorrow. 

On the vital question of monopolistic con- 
trol we must develop a two-sided approach 
On the one hand, our antitrust activities 
must be strengthened. In this connection 
the final report of the Temporary National 
Economic Committee is particularly per- 
tinent. The TNEC unanimous recommended 
more adequate funds for the Antitrust Divi- 
sion and the Federal Trade Commission, 
legislation against patent monopolies, regis- 
tration of trade associations, control of cor- 
porate mergers, more stringent civil penalties 
for the violation of the antitrust laws, and 
authority for the Federal Trade Commission 
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to serve as master in chancery in antitrust 
proceedings. Although these recommenda- 
tions were made almost 5 years ago, none of 
them has been carried into effect. On the 
other hand, in all cases where it is impossible 
to prevent monopolistic practices and re- 
straints of trade, we must develop methods 
of public control that will adequately protect 
the public interest. 

We must promote the peacetime uses of 
atomic energy and, in general, stimulate re- 
search and technological development. 

We must eliminate discriminatory freight 
rates, promote the industrial development of 
the under-developed areas of our country, 
and help spread our population over the 
thinly settled areas. 

We must liberalize the lending operations 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
and establish a banking and credit structure 
that will really help small business and all 
truly competitive enterprises. 

We must provide more direct incentives 
for the utilization of Government plants by 
small independent business enterprises, and 
under no circumstances allow such plants to 
be disposed of to an unregulated private 
monopoly 

During the war, all attempts to establish 
a coordinated Government procurement sys- 
tem under civilian control were frustrated by 
Army and Navy claims that any change in 
the procurement set-up would impede the 
war effort. Since peacetime procurement 
will still have an important effect on our 
postwar economy, we much achieve the com- 
plete coordination, under civilian control, of 
the activities of all Government purchasing 
agencies. 

Labor and working conditions: In the field 
of labor and working conditions, the essen- 
tial task is to defend labor’s right to bargain 
collectively and to «trike. Compulsory ar- 
bitration or Government wage-fixing should 
be avoided, since they do not comport with 
our democratic system. 

At the same time, the Government must 
clearly recognize the need for increases in 
purchasing power if our capacity to consume 
is to catch up with—and keep in line with— 
our capacity to produce. All facts relevant 
to wage disputes should be collected and 
analyzed on a current basis—not merely when 
a strike situation develops. 

In addition, it is essential to press for- 
ward to obtain approval of pending legisla- 
tion to improve the minimum-wage and 
Government-salary structure, prevent dis-~ 
crimination in employment or in wages, and 
improve our facilities for conciliation and 
voluntary arbitration. We should obtain ac- 
tion on the long-postponed study of annual 
wage systems, and the long-delayed reorgani- 
zation and strengthening of the Department 
of Labor. Finally, another attempt should 
be made to obtain enactment of legislation 
to outlaw cppressive labor practices, as pro- 
posed py the La Follette Civil Liberties Com- 
mittee, and as passed by the Senate in 1940. 

Agriculture: The Government, as yet, has 
no postwar program to offer the American 
farmer. Its present activities in agriculture 
are based upon a wartime expansion pro- 
gram now in the process of liquidation and a 
prewar program aimed at restricting farm 
production and adjusting American agricul- 
ture to the exigencies of world depression. 

To have full employment we must develop 
an agricultural program aimed at the main- 
tenance of farm income; support for farm 
prices should be subordinated to this objec- 
tive. This calls for regional and commodity 
programs for the improvement of the present 
use of agricultural resources—along the lines 
of the cotton conversion program currently 
proposed by th. Department of Agriculture. 
It also calls for crop insurance, assistance 
both for farm purchase and tenant farming, 
greatly expanded public works and public 
services in all agricultural areas, and a 
United Nations program to use unabsorbed 
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farm production in raising nutritional stand- 
ards throughout the world. 

Construction and capital investment: At 
present, much worth-while activity is in proc- 
ess with respect to roads, airports, and flood 
control, and action can soon be expected on 
a program of hospital construction. But 
these activities, excellent as they are, need 
amplification. 

The pending proposals on the Missouri 
Valley Authority, the St. Lawrence Water- 
way, and the Columbia River Authority open 
up many new frontiers for enterprise and 
expansion. They should be supplemented 
with similar proposals for other areas. 

In the field of housing, the pending gen- 
eral housing legislation proposed by Senators 
WAGNER, ELLENDER, and Tart represents a his- 
toric and statesmanlike approach to one of 
the most important problems of our time. 
With an expansion of the public-housing 
features and a further liberalization of the 
FHA provisions, this legislation would serve 
to meet America’s total need for housing of 
all types. 

Above all, we need a coordinated approach 
to the problem of stabilizing construction 
anJ capital investment. This would call for 
the formulation of long-range and short- 
range estimates of the need for capital in- 
vestment of all types, advance planning of all 
Federal construction and cooperation with 
States, local governments and private enter- 
prise in planning non-Federal capital invest- 
ment. My construction-industry bill, de- 
veloped as a result of hearings before the 
Senate Small Business Committee and cur- 
rently being revised on the basis of discus- 
sion with experts in the field, is aimed at 
this objective. 

Social services and welfare: The existing 
social-security program is out of date. Cover- 
age should be extended to include the many 
groups that are now excluded. The old-age 
and survivors’ insurance should guarantee an 
adequate income for the aged. We need sub- 
stantial liberalization and broadening of un- 
employment compensation and public assist- 
ance. We need a real health program, as pro- 
posed in the new Wagner-Murray-Dingel. bill. 

In the field of education current proposals 
for Federal aid are too narrow in concept. 
We need a long-range program of Federal aid 
to equalize and expand educational oppor- 
tunities at all levels and to include programs 
for handicapped children, youth work, voca- 
tional education, physical fitness, school 
lunches, libraries, community centers, sum- 
mer camps, nonmilitary education in the 
armed services, and the expansion of educa- 
tional buildings and equipment. 

Finally the Federal Security Agency should 
be converted into a Department of Welfare 
and Security under the direction of a Cabinet 
officer 

Foreign economic relations: The American 
economy is merely one unit—though perhaps 
the most important one—in the world econ- 
omy. During the past year we have made 
considerable progress with respect to inter- 
national currency stabilization, loans and 
relief and rehabilitation. But we have not 
yet formulated a clear-cut policy of assisting 
in the economic development of underde- 
veloped areas of the world, which represent 
the great potential markets for our prod- 
ucts. Our program on the reduction of 
tariffs and the negotiation of trade agree- 
ments must be supplemented by a realistic 
approach to the problem of those domestic 
industries that will necessarily be curtailed 
by the liberalization of trade among nations. 

Above all, we must transcend the narrow 
approach to foreign trade in terms of mefe 
trade barriers. The key factor in the ex- 
change of goods and services among nations 
is the consuming power of each country— 
and this depends upon the levels of em- 
ployment and income. The currently pro- 
jected world trade conference must include 
not only the problem of trade barriers, but 








that of full-employment policy. Each of the 
United Nations should agree to maintain ful} 
employment within its own borders in a 
manner consistent with its own traditions, 
and without resort to the exportation of 
unemployment. 

Taxation and fiscal policy: The present 
trend of tax policy is toward the stimuia- 
tion of an uncontrolled and short-lived boom 
in business investment. As part of a fui) 
employment program, we need tax legisia- 
tion that: (a) is directed at increasing con- 
sumption; (b) sets forth basic long-range 
policies, rather than being limited to the 
next fiscal year; and (c) is phrased in terms 
that any intelligent layman can understand, 
In drafting such legislation, careful con- 
sideration must be given to taxation of un- 
distributed corporate profits, the elimination 
oz tax-exempt securities, an all-out campaign 
against the large tax evaders, special con- 
cessions fur independent small business en- 
terprise and the financing of our social se- 
curity system through the regular tax struc- 
ture rather than the regressive pay-rol! and 
Wage tax. 

In recent years there has been increasing 
acceptance of the idea that fiscal policy 
shou'd be used to help iron out the fluctua- 
tions in the business cycle and that a bal- 
anced budget cannot be hoped for except 
over a reasonable period of years. How- 
ever, we still have a long way to go in 
educating the people to the fact that a bal- 
ance between our capacity to produce and 
our capacity to consume is far more impor- 
tant than any balance between Federal ex- 
penditures and Federal revenues. In fact, a 
long-range balance in the Federal budget can 
be obtained only if: (a) We have sustained 
full employment based upon a greatly im- 
proved distribution of the national income; 
(b) we set a period of years that is long 
enough to embrace both the up-swing and 
down-swing in business investment; and (c) 
we have a long-range economic program to 
cover this entire period. 

With service on the national debt such an 
important part of the economic picture, the 
interest rate at which the Government bor- 
rows its money shculd be reduced. It will 
not be enough to maintain low interest rates 
in general. Methods can be developed of 
borrowing through the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem at little or no net cost to the Gov- 
ernment. 

Finally, a special commission should be 
estabiished to try to obtain coordination 
between the Government's fiscal policy and 
that of our States and local governments. 

Government organization: It has often 
been said that Congress is a body without 
ahead. It might be added, I presume, that 
the executive branch is a head without an 
adequate brain. Both branches need funda- 
mental reorganization. 

In the near future the La Follette Com- 
mittee on the Organization of Congress will 
submit its report. This should be the signal 
for aggressive action to rejuvenate the organs 
of party leadership in the Senate and House 
of Representatives, establish a coordinated 
pattern of committee action, and provide 
additional staff assistance both to the com- 
mittees and Members of Congress. 

Without waiting for any formal reorgani- 
zation, however, it is essential that each 
House be asked to debate and vote upon 4 
joint resolution expressing accepti.nce, modi- 
fication, or rejection of the general program 
submitted to Congress by the President at 
the beginning of every session. Only in this 
way can Members of Congress be impelled 
to come to grips with the problems of our 
economy as a whole. 

Tn the executive branch there has recently 
been a healthy trend toward increasing de- 
partmental responsibilities. This should be 
accelerated by reexamining the status of the 
so-Called independent commissions. The ¢x- 
ecutive branch can have no consistent and 








carefully planned economic program if such 
commissions remain a law unto themselves 
and constitute a fourth branch of the Federal 
Government. 

We must be particularly wary of any at- 
tempts to put Federal funds or Federal power 
into the hands of special interests—as pro- 
posed in the May-Johnson hill on atomic 
energy, one of the pending research bills, 
and the hospital-construction bill recently 
passed by the Senate. 

Above all, we must establish within the 
executive branch a realistic approach to eco- 
nomic planning. Planning bodies, set off 
in an ivory tower, apart from the main stream 
of decision and action, should be avoided. 
The development of a full-employment pro- 
gram must be the direct responsibility of 
the President; the staff work must be done 
in the Executive Office of the President and 
be closely associated with the planning of 
avency budgets. Im order to decentralize 
the operation, planning offices should be es- 


tablished in all the departments and agen- 
cies. A formal structure of interdepart- 
mental committees should be used to help 
develop programs that cut across agency 


line 
THE TASK AHEAD 
Since our task today is to make a new and 
fresh approach to America’s problems, it is 


only natural that major emphasis be given 
to legislation. Only when our new legisla- 
tion is adopted can the emphasis shift more 


toward the development of sound adminis- 
trative policies. 

While there are many legislative proposals 
now pending before Congress which can serve 
as essential elements in a full-employment 
program, there is still a broad area of legis- 
lative action for full employment in which 
no adequate bills have been presented to the 
Seventy-ninth Congress. Here are but a few 
of the fields in which new legislation is 
needed: Monopoly and competition, freight 
rates, loans to business, Government procure- 
ment, elimination of oppressive labor prac- 
tices, basic agricultural policy, river-valley 
development, aid to education, veterans’ 
benefits, a department of welfare and se- 
curity, economic statistics, tax policy, and 
congressional reorganization. 

Of course, there are some who point to the 
black record of the first session of this Con- 
gress and throw up their hands in despair. 
“Look at what has happened to the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations in his: September 
message to Congress.” they say. “If we can’t 
get congressional approval for improved un- 
employment compensation, a permanent 
FEPC, and a Missouri Valley Authority, why 
worry about thinking up additional proposals 
= be buried in committee or defeated on the 

oor?’’ 

The answer to this question is manyfold. 

We need a truly comprehensive program if 
the support of independent businessmen, 
professional people, farmers, labor, and all 
thoughtful citizens is to be enlisted in the 
campaign for full employment. We need a 
truly complete program if we are really to 
plan ahead to meet the needs of our vast 
and complex economy—instead of having to 
ring an intellectual fire alarm whenever a 
new crisis develops. We need a program as 
broad as a party platform if the issues in- 
volved in the fight for full employment are 
to be brought to the people at every election. 
If we are to oppose effectively those reaction- 
ary forces in America which are opposed to 
full employment, we must learn the strategy 
of total warfare and campaign on many 
fronts at the same time. Above all, our full- 
employment program must not be limited to 
what political strategists predict will be ac- 
ceptable to the Seventy-ninth Congress. 

Never before in the history of our country 
has there been an articulate drive’ to main- 
tain employment opportunities for all who 
are Willing and able to work—as distin- 
s’ushed from merely trying to provide relief 
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in time of depression. There is still a vast 
need for public education on all the issues 
that are involved. There is a great war to 
be won -the war against depression and pov- 
erty. If we are to win it, we must not be 
afraid of losing some of the battles. The 
fight for full employment has just begun. 





Letter to Secretary of War Emphasizing 
Danger of American Soldiers Being 
Embroiled in British India Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1946 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following letter 
to Secretary of War emphasizing danger 
of American soldiers being embroiled in 
British India politics: 


JANUARY 28, 1946. 
Hon. Rosert P. PATTERSON, 
Secretary of War, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: Maj. Gen. Edward 
F. Witsell has indicated that the number 
of American troops remaining in the India- 
Burma theater has been reduced to 55,000 
as of January 1, 1946, and that this strength 
will be further reduced to 4,000 troops by 
July 1, 1946, and that all of these soldiers 
will be engaged in guarding surplus property 
or in providing services and supplies for 
those who are so doing. 

All these soldiers have been given specific 
instructions not to become involved in in- 
ternal controversies, but their very presence 
there during these parlous times is bound 
to involve them in great difficulties. 

The independence movement in India is 
growing stronger and stronger. Each day the 
bitterness against the British Raj and its 
rulers is being emphasized and underscored 
by political disturbances, particularly where 
elections are being held or are about to be 
held. Elections for five provincial legisla- 
tures will take place during this month and 
the results will be known some time early 
in February, while the elections to the other 
six provinces will take place during the 
months of February and March and the re- 
sults will be known in April. 

It is the unanimous opinion of those in 
the position to know that if the British 
do not make a new settlement in India 
whereby their power is transferred to the 
chosen representatives of India, there will 
be widespread disorders all over India. If 
Britain continues her rule in India, on one 
pretext or another, the resentment against 
the British will result in intense civil strife 
and violence. When these widespread dis- 
orders break out, the American troops are 
bound to be involved as they were in Cal- 
cutta. The Calcutta demonstrations were 
against the British and not against the 
Americans, but mobs do not distinguish the 
British from the American soldiers. 

Danger confronts our American boys. 
They may have to fight back in self-defense 
and use their arms against Indians wh» are 
fighting for their freedom. The repercus- 
sions will be tragic, more so, since they 
could have been prevented by the removal of 
these troops. Whether we wish it or not, the 
British will make effective use of our troops. 

I have before me a letter which is a typical 
one from a GI stationed in India. He speaks 
of heavy concentration of troops in India 
where the British anticipate real trouble. He 
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says our troops have been issued rifics and 50 
rounds of live ammunition per man. They 
have drill and target practice every Sunday. 
Some of these soldiers say they will accept the 
rifles, but will refuse to shoot down innocent 
Indians. In all this we find the prevailing 
danger signals of real troutle for our troops 
if they are not removed from that theater. 

These men likewise inform me that the 
British have not even started any full-stage 
redeployment. The British, they say, plan 
to crush any planned revolt and will not hes- 
itate to use any American troops for this 
purpose, either directly o1 indirectly. 

Our lads are worth more than any surplus 
property. In my humble estimation, the 
British should be held accountable for this 
surplus property and should be in duty 
bound to guard it. 

Prankly, the excuse of the protection of 
surplus preperty is no longer valid for the 
keeping of a single American soldier in India. 
Those boys should be brought home forth- 
with, and special ships should be utilized for 
this purpose. 

Very truly yours, 
EMANUEL CELLER. 





Behind the Strikes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1946 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, with 
millions of dollars being lost by striking 
employees; with industry unable to turn 
out the hundreds of items for which eager 
customers are waiting; with, in fact, the 
whole reconversion program which had 
started out so well and which had made 
such rapid progress stalled, many are 
searching for the real reason back of the 
present labor disputes and strikes. 

Are these strikes due in part to the fact 
that during the war employees worked 
long hours, and, when the conflict was 
over, just wanted a vacation or a rest? 
Certainly, industry which can make 
neither improvements, extensions, carry 
on research nor make a profit during a 
strike, can gain no advantage through a 
closed plant. 

Was the seed which was then being 
sown and the harvest which would fol- 
low accurately described and truthfully 
prophesied in Senate Document No. 14 of 
the Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, 
compiled under the direction of John L. 
Lewis, then president of the United 
Mine Workers of America? 

In that document appear the following 
statements: 

Imported revolution is knocking at the 
door of the United Mine Workers of America 
and of the American people. The seizure of 
this union is being attempted as the first 
step in the realization of a thoroughly or- 
ganized program of the agencies and forces 
behind the Communist International at Mos- 
cow for the conquest of the American con- 
tinent. 

The overthrow and destruction of this 
Government, with the establishment of an 
absolute and arbitrary dictatorship, and the 
elimination of all forms of popular voice 
in governmental affairs, is being attempted 
on a more gigantic scale, with more resolute 
purpose, and with more crafty design than 
at any time in the history of this Nation. 
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The movement is aimed not only at the 
labor unions but at the entire industrial, 
social, and political structure of the coun- 
try, and with the single aim of eventually 
establishing a Soviet dictatorship in the 
United States. 


In 1930, a committee of the House of 
Representatives, Hamilton Fish, Con- 
gressman from New York, chairman, 
made an investigation into the activities 
of the Communists, and filed House Re- 
port No. 2°90, which is well worth read- 
ing. 

Congressman Fish, on many subse- 
quent occasions, pointed to some of the 
activities of the Communists who were 
boring from within. Today, Congress- 
man Fish issued a statement which calls 
attention to some of the facts which 
may aid in disclosing one of the reasons 
for the present widespread industrial dis- 
putes. His remarks are as follows: 


A FIELD Day For THE COMMUNISTS—A WaRN- 
ING TO THE LOYAL 90 PERCENT CIO STRIKERS 


(By Hamilton Fish, Member of Congress 
1920-44) 


The merits or demerits of the prevailing 
strikes will be presented fully by the man- 
agement an‘ by officials of the unions. That 
is their responsibility to the public, not mine. 
My remarks should not be construed as a 
criticism of the CIO strike situation. They 
are meant as a warning to loyal CIO members 
against the seditious and sinister purposes 
of the Communist agitators within their 
organization. 

I propose to discuss merely one phase of 
the current strikes, the use that will be 
made of them by Communists within and 
without the CIO to incite class hatred, un- 
dermine private property and free enter- 
prise, and create a revolutionary spirit among 
the workers. I predict that these strikes are 
forerunners of more violent ones to follow 
within the next 4or5 years. They are merely 
dress rehearsals for revolutionary strikes that 
will be set in motion as the Communists 
reach out and control more industrial unions, 
particularly transportation, communication, 
and heavy industries. In this article, I shall 
not name individuals with communistic rec- 
ords, but am prepared to do so if necessary. 

Most of the strikers are loyal and patriotic 
Americans who have a natural and laudable 
desire to better their own economic condi- 
tions. As one who believes in collective bar- 
gaining and the inherent right of American 
wage earners to strike, I urge all employees 
who are now on strike or who may go on 
strike in the future to beware of Communist 
propaganda and Red labor leaders who will 
seize this opportunity to spread subversive 
and un-American doctrines amons strike 
weary Americans. 

It is well known that Communist agitators 
hold important positions in certain powerful 
unions now on strike. They are well organ- 
ized, well led, articulate, and motivated by 
fanatical frenzy. They have been and still 
are infiltrating into all industrial unions 
that will have them. 

The modern-day Communists are not to 
be envisioned as long-haired radicals or 
heavy-Fearded revolutionists plotting behind 
bolted doors in some dark and secluded cel- 
lar. Nor are they to be regarded as radical 
and harmless crackpots without purpose or 
plan. 

The Communist leaders in the CIO and 
PAC are largely the intellectual or the intel- 
ligencia type, serious, well educated, re- 
sourceful, and fanatical in their devotion to 
communism. They are often not even skilled 
laborers, but excel rather as paid union 
organizers and union secretaries, treasurers, 
and officials. 


They are a force that has to be reckoned 
with in 


the CIO and particularly in the 
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Sidney Hillman dominated PAC. Any Amer- 
ican that shuts his eyes and ears to the 
communistic control of the PAC should have 
his brain examined. 

It is well known in labor circles and by 
those families with Communist tactics that 
the Communist organizational network is 
strongly entrenched in the CIO and in its 
political affiliate, the PAC. These two or- 
ganizations have increased communistic in- 
fluence politically and financially beyond the 
fondest expectations of the Communist lead- 
ers in America. The CIO, which is directing 
the steel, General Motors, and electrical 
strikes, is honeycombed with paid Com- 
munist organizers and officials. Thousands 
of Communist Party members, taking orders 
direct from the party, are today in the CIO 
and its affiliate organizations. Some openly 
admit that they are Communists, others 
conceal their party membershi*, and still 
others parade around as non-Communists 
but all the time are serving the interests of 
the Communists Party in important labor 
quarters. 

The dual hypocritical system of deceit and 
duplicity has been carefully built up to ac- 
complish Communist objectives which the 
party could never accomplish by itself. This 
chameleonlike system is so stealthily oper- 
ated that it deceives and hoodwinks many 
innocent people, both within and without 
the ranks of labor, who are inspired by 
idealistic sentiments. Ninety percent of the 
CIO members are not Communists. The 10 
percent, however, form a solid, aggressive 
blicc, and have a powerful influencé through 
skillful and determined leadership. The 
Communist element, on account of their 
unity in the CIO and PAC, wield a dispro- 
portionate influence in shaping their policies 
and promoting Communist ideology. 

The growth of the communistic influence 
in the CIO is understandable because Com- 
munists have concentrated their energy and 
strength to achieve a large measure of con- 
trol in both the CIO and PAC which accepts 
them as members and paid officials. The 
more important positions they hold, the 
easier to set up a patronage machine to take 
care of deserving Communists and provide 
them with paid jobs as organizers. Thus the 
Red network spreads. 

There is no such person as an American 
Communist. All Communists in America are 
pledged to uphold and defend Soviet Russia. 
It is a misnomer to call them American Com- 
munists. They should be called Russian 
Communists, or International Commu- 
nists. There is no possible compromise 
between Americanism and communism. The 
peace-loving, law-abiding, patriotic average 
American citizen knows almost nothing of 
this conspiracy in our midst. Yet night and 
day Communist conspirators are plotting in 
labor circles and urging the necessity of ac- 
compiishing the Communist revolution by 
militant and revolutionary methods. 

The three largest CIO unions, steel, auto- 
mobile, and electrical workers are on strike 
at the same time, totaling over 1,000,000 
wage earners. 

It is a tragedy for everyone except the 
Communists who are enjoying a fleld day. 
Mass strikes, mass demonstrations, mass suf- 
fering and mass paralysis in the critical re- 
conversion period warm the hearts and de- 
light the subversive minds of the Commu- 
nists at home and in Russia. This is their 
opportunity to foment hatred and disorders 
and to denounce free enterprise and private 
ownership of property. 

The steel strike is the most serious, as it 
will affect at least 10,000,000 workers in fac- 
tories dependent on weekly steel shipments 
for production of numerous types of equip- 
ment. Most of these factories will have to 
shut down in 60 days if the strike is not set- 
tled by that time. It could paralyze one- 
third or more of American industry. If this 
situation should develop, the red hand of 





communism may come out into the o 
There are numerous CIO Communist sup. 
porters who have been patiently waiting thei; 
day in the sunlight and whose main Object 
is to destroy private enterprise, build a work. 
ers unity or a mass front and promote com. 
munism. The stark fact is that Communis 
strike tactics are not for immediate benefit 
of the strikers but to train leaders for the 
future revolutionary conflict. The Commy. 
nist Party plan of campaign disavows demo. 
cratic methods and seeks to sovietize America 
by direct action. It prepares its members to 
be ready for the revolutionary seizure of 
governmental power when a favorable oppor- 
tunity occurs. Strikes controiled by Com- 
munists could beccine exceedingly dangerous 
and violent weapons and cause Nation-wide 
economic paralysis. 

We must not forget that the Communists 
owe their first allegiance to the doctrines ang 
ideas emanating from Moscow and will stop 
at nothing to carry them out. The Commu- 
nists will seek to use the economic power of 
the CIO for communistic purposes and to 
turn strikes into revolutionary channels 
The next radical step when the next economic 
depression sweeps America will be to urge 
the strikers to establish Soviets, take power 
in their own hands and if feasible to attempt 
to overthrow the Government. 

I am not an alarmist but still believe in 
the old adage that the price of liberty is 
eternal vigilance. There is nothing I would 
not do to help preserve American freedom 
and our republican form of government «nd 
the civil rights guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion to all the American people. We are too 
complacent and too assured of our own se- 
curity, on the basis it cannot happen here. 
I do not believe it will unless there is a com- 
plete economic break-down, which I do not 
anticipate for 5 years. All the Red termites 
are working furiously in their undercover 
assignments, fanning the flame of class war- 
fare as a result of the strikes, yet I have faith 
in the strikers ‘and the American people that 
they will not follow or be deceived by Com- 
munist treachery and treason. Former At- 
torney General Francis Biddle in his Aindings 
of fact in the Harry Bridges deportation on 
May 28, 1942, held that the Communist Party 
of the United States of America from the 
time of its inception in 1919 to the present 
time, is an organization that believes in, ad- 
vises, advocates, and teaches the overthrow 
by force and violence of the Government of 
the United States 

The Communists want to organize one big 
industrial union of workers which could 
paralyze the Nation. Then with Communist 
cadres stationed in local unions they would 
be in a position to terrorize large cities. 

The following orders or directions, are in- 
teresting and instructive as regards Com- 
munist revolutionary tactics and plans, and 
are only a small pattern of them, The 
wording of these directives is certainly con- 
sistent with Communist aims and objectives. 
Every city police force, and all National Guard 
and Regular Army officers should be obliged 
to study these revolutionary orders and be 
prepared with a definite plan of campaign to 
counteract them in any emergency, day oF 
night. It is obvious that control of com- 
munications, radio, telegraph, telephone and 
the transportation of newspapers are vital to 
such subversive plans as well as control of 
airfields, armories, waterworks, electricity 
and transpc-tation, including trucks, street- 
cars, subways, and shipping. 

The following are a few extracts from Com- 
munist underground operational directives in 
the New York City area (30-mile radius) 4s 
published in the original source system of 
the Federated Libraries, Inc., of Salt Lake 
City, Utah: 

First action: Cripple all communication 
systems. _ Execute this action in the follow- 
ing order unless it is possible to work all 
simultaneously: Telephone, radio, telegraph, 
cable. 
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Section action: Cripple all air forces, pub- 
lic and private. 

Third action: Block off and prevent the use 
of all bridges and ferries. 

Fourth action: Shut off all electric power 
for use of all transit lines, subways, surface 
and elevated. Cut off all electric power for 
buildings, shops, streets, private and public 
buildings. Cut off all steam for public and 
private heat and power. 

Fifth action: At this time all DL’s (district 
leaders) must have special units ready to 
take over all armories, ammunition and mili- 
tary stores upon signal (United States forts 
exc pted at time). 

Sixth action: Only if it becomes necessary 
to create further terror to render the people 
more helpless, shut off all water in following 
order: shops, public buildings, private sup- 
ply. Smoke bombs properly located in sub- 
wavs, buildings, large stores will prove of 
ereat service in stepping up the terror of the 
people. Large fires in old buildings will 
advance the panic. Sharpshooters and snip- 
ers will be detailed in taxicabs and vehicles 
to wipe out police and opposition. 
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Mr. HALE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following extract from the 
address of Donald R. Richberg entitled 
“The Need for New Labor Law,” at 
the luncheon of Sales Executives Club, 


Hotel Roosevelt, New York City, January 
15, 1946: 


There is no effective program of industrial 
peace which will be supported today by the 
most conspicuous leaders of organized labor; 
and business managers are so divided and 
confused that they have no accepted pro- 
gram. But the American people in over- 
whelming numbers, including a large ma- 
jority of labor unionists, want the Congress to 
pass a law that will end, or at least minimize, 
industrial warfare 

The active opposition comes mainly from 
leaders of labor and management who are 
hoping that they can win a few big battles 
aid then dictate the terms of peace. Every 
proposal to lay down arms and give con- 
cillatory methods a chance is met with abu- 
site or plausible criticisms which spring 
from a basic desire to keep on fighting. 

Business managers are confused and ex- 
isperated by a multitude of governmental 
regulations, partly required by wartime 
necessities, partly needed by the peacetime 
complexities of an industrial civilization, and 
partly imposed by the pressures of ardent 
reiormers and special interest groups. They 
are resentful of the many abuses of organized 
labor power. They are distrustful of politi- 
clans who regard their favoritism for or- 
3anized labor as proof of their liberalism— 
and as an insurance of votes in elections. 

There is one saving grace among industrial 
leaders. In the mass, they do recognize their 
ultimate interest in the impartial writing and 

‘\dministraticn of law; and they do believe 
in a free, competitive ecoaomy, even though 
as individuals they frequently seek political 
‘avors and yield to the temptations of mo- 
nopolistie power. 

Labor leaders are generally suffering from 
‘he delusions of rapidly swollen authority 
ained by political influence, by a special im- 
munity from legal restraints, and by the com- 
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mand of organized force and violence which 
a@ sympathetic public permitted them to ac- 
quire and exercise in the days when unorgan- 
ized, helpless wage earners were the common 
victims of injustice. 

The greatest weakness of these labor lead- 
ers is their hostility to impartial government. 
They feel that they are still entitled to an 
unfair deal; to be petted and favored as the 
representatives of a specially deserving and 
unfortunate class of people. With short- 
sighted selfishness they are trying to create 
an economic system in which all wage earn- 
ers would be compelled to join unions and to 
accept the fixation of wages and distribution 
of jobs under the monopoly control of labor 
Politicians. Their success would end a free, 
competitive economy and produce some form 
of state socialism as the inevitable outgrowth 
of the labor dictatorship which they are seek- 
ing to establish. Some of them know this. 
Most of the others don’t know what they are 
doing, or don’t care. 

Our Government is still democratic in its 
representation of the unregimented masses 
of the people. But if the warfare between 
labor and management is permitted to spread, 
everyone will be compelled eventually to take 
sides under class conscious leaders of either 
labor or management who are strong enough 
to swing national power and wise enough to 
accept the responsibility for the general wel- 
fare that must go with the power to prosper 
or to ruin the Nation. But a government by 
any class would be destructive of political 
and economic freedom. 

It is the balances of power between in- 
dustry and agriculture, between manufac- 
turer and merchant, between producer and 
consumer, between financier and borrower, 
between transporter and shipper—and every- 
where between management and labor—that 
are necessary to preserve democracy and free 
enterprise. Any power that grows into an 
ability to dictate to the rest of the people 
must be cut down. It must be destroyed 
before it grows too great to be destroyed 
without a civil war. 

As a free people we can no more permit 
organized labor to dictate terms to manage- 
ment and to regulate management, than we 
could permit management to dictate terms 
to labor and to regulate labor organizations. 
That is why the lawless and ever-growing 
power to strike must be cut down. 

The spectacle of several hundred thousand 
men launching an industrial war today 
should warn us that tomorrow several mil- 
lion men may deliberately paralyze the Na- 
tion’s energies. When an irresponsible labor 
boss today can stop the fuel, transportation, 
telephone, and telegraph service of great 
cities, we should realize that tomorrow the 
entire Nation may be denied the necessities 
of life. The sight of thousands of pickets 
marching today around a beleagured plant 
should warn us that tomorrow hundreds of 
thousands of such willful lawbreakers will 
also be trampling the Constitution and Bill 
of Rights under their feet. 

The spectacle of a labor bloc in Congress 
today cringing under the whips of labor 
lobbyists should warn us that tomorrow a 
majority of the Congress may be whipped 
into line to pass laws to establish a labor 
domination—and that subservient admin- 
istrators and courts may be forcing the free 
men of America again to revolt against such 
a tyrannical Government, and again to fight 
for their liberties. It would be wiser to fight 
labor sluggers in the streets today than to 
wait to have our offices and homes invaded 
by official thugs tomorrow. 

What is the way to stop this rising flood of 
legalized force and violence that, if un- 
checked, will sweep away our liberties? The 
way is just as plain to see as the highway 
from the Department of Justice up Constitu- 
tion Avenue to the Capitol. What is needed 
is not a law to forbid strikes, but a law to 
make strikes unnecessary, a law estab- 
lishing processes of justice for the settle- 
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ment of economic conflicts, and a law 
that sternly requires all those engaged in 
labor disputes to exhaust all peaceful ways 
and means to settle them before undertak- 
ing to make war on each other. 

The overwhelming number of labor dis- 
putes can and should be settled by negotia- 
tion, or with the aid of mediation, or by vol- 
untary arbitration. If these efforts fail and 
the public is not to be seriously injured, 
then the resort to a strike or lock-out may be 
justifiable or at least tolerable. Perhaps it 
is necessary, when the public injury may be 
slight, to permit irreconcilable opponents to 
resort to a test of strength in order to pre- 
serve that sense of democratic freedom which 
makes men tolerant of the difficulties and 
losses caused by democratic methods. But 
the freedom to strike should not be forged 
into as a license to break the laws. A law- 
less strike is an unlawful strike which should 
be broken by public authority. When the 
public police power yields to private force, 
the Government becomes unworthy of re- 
spect. 

There are, however, two classes of labor 
disputes in which peaceful efforts should not 
end with the failure of negotiations. These 
are disputes where a stoppage of production 
will seriously affect the public interest. 

In these cases the parties to an unsettled 
dispute should be required to refrain from 
any aggressive action until an impartial Gov- 
ernment commission has had an opportunity 
to investigate the controversy, to hear the 
evidence and arguments of all parties, and to 
make public recommendations for a settle- 
ment. The experience of 20 years under the 
Railway Labor Act has proved that this pro- 
cedure will bring about a peaceful end to 
most stubborn and difficult labor disputes. 

This is not a compulsory arbitration, be- 
cause the recommendations of such a com- 
mission weuld not ordinarily be made en- 
forceable. 

But there is a comparatively small class of 
disputes wherein it may be necessary to re- 
quire the parties to accept the recommenda- 
tions of a Presidential commission. These 
are disputes where a stoppage of work will 
inflict intolerable injury on an entire com- 
munity or the Nation. Compulsory arbitra- 
tions and enforceable decisions have been 
made necessary in such cases because of two 
recent developments. 

First, the expansion of labor organizations 
to the point where the number of employ- 
ees who can strike in a body is so great that 
such labor organizations now have the power 
to paralyze vital public services and to bring 
grave suffering to a multitude of wholly in- 
nocent and helpless people 

Second, with the increased power of labor 
organizations and the absence of any legal 
responsibility for the misuse of such power, 
we have seen, with increasing frequency, 
reckless and devastating attacks upon the 
people and their Government through strikes 
which had to be stopped quickly by some 
public official to save the public from incal- 
culable and unbearable distress and hard- 
ship. 


We have seen repeatedly that a mayor or 
a governor, or the President was forced to 
use a doubtful executive power to compel the 
end of such a strike. It is an evil thing for 


the workers, for employers, and for the gen- 
eral public to have such economic conflicts 
settled by arbitrary executive action. Yet 
it would be worse for all concern 
such strikes continue. Governor wey in 
New York had to stop a costly strike of build- 
ing-service employees. Governor Kelly in 
Michigan had to stop a strike of public util- 
ity employees. President Truman had to 
stop dangerous strikes by seizing the proper- 
ties of oil companies and of a local trans- 
portation company in th~ city of Washington. 

In such an intolerable situation, some out- 
side force must be employed to setile the 
terms under which labor and management 
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which have undertaken to render a vital 
service, will continue to work together. 

It is an underlying principle of our dem- 
ocratic, constitutional government that 
when private controversies must be settled by 
public authority they shall be submitted to 
a judicial tribunal which, after public hear- 
ings, will issue an enforceable decision. That 
is the principle which should be written into 
our Federal labor law. 

It is not worth while to take your time to- 
day d‘scussing the details of a Federal labor 
law that would preserve industrial peace. 
You might be convinced that my program is 
a god one. But tomorrow you might be 
persnaded that some other plan would he 
better and that mine had serious flaws. 
Evertually you will look to your representa- 
tives in Congress to solve the details cr this 
problem for you. 

But you can make up your minds today 
as to whether new labor law is needed and 
what kind of a law shoul” be written. If 
you. understand how destructive industrial 
warfare is to the interests of all the work- 
ers, all the businessmen, and all the con- 
sumers, and if you understand that it is 
the primary duty of government to preserve 
peace and good order, you know already that 
new labor law is urgently needed in the 
United States. 

You should also know, or be able to learn 
very quickly, that the only way in which 
government can preserve domestice peace 
and good order is to establish peaceful meth- 
ods for the just settlement of conflicts of 
interest between its citizens, and to require 
its citizens to use those methods instead of 
fighting one another. If you know these few 
things, then it should not take much time to 
explain what kind of new labor law should 
be written promptly into the statutes of the 
United States. 

I am not trying today to persuade you 
that the HBB bill should be enacted by the 
Congress just as written, or that every pro- 
vision in it should be supported. But I 
do think you should be easily persuaded 
that such a new labor law is sorely needed. 
Unrestrained labor warfare is bringing un- 
told suffering and incalculable losses to the 
American people. It is destroying economic 
security, undermining Government author- 
ity, and sowing broadcast the seeds of civil 
war. It isa national disgrace. It shames us 
before the world in the very hour of a world- 
wide triumph of the strength and courage 
of the American people. 

Yet, when public-spirited men, public 
cfficials, and private citizens strive to re- 
establish domestic peace with justice under 
the law, the leaders of this vicious labor 
warfare spit out their venom like angry 
snakes. They even have the arrogance to 
charge the President of the United States 
with “abject cowardice” because he has the 
courege to disregard their frowning dis- 
pleasure. 

Upon what meat have Murray, Green, and 
Lewis fed that they have grown so great? 
They are not even elected by the workers 
whom they claim to represent. They are 
chosen by delegates to conventions who are 
the product of boss-ridden political labor 
machines. 

Public officers, however nominated, must 
be elected by the people. But these labor 
politicians have no such certificate of au- 
thority. They are only national bosses picked 
by the local bosses of half-free, half-enslaved 
organizations. These so-called leaders can’t 
even maintain a volunteer army. They have 
to force employers to compel the workers 
to enlist and pay union dues—so they will 
be able to make war on the public with an 
imposing but largely conscript army. 

That is why every secret poll taken of 
union workers shows that a large majority 
of them want strikes prevented. They don’t 
want to fight and suffer in a conscript army 
to maintain the power and glory of the Mur- 
rays, the Greens, and the Lewises, who mis- 


represent them and lead them into wars in 
which everycne but the labor politicians and 
racketeers suffer irreparable losses. 

For 60 years Presidents of the United States 
nave been recommending Federal laws that 
would bring about the peaceful settlement 
of labor disputes by negotiation, mediation, 
voluntary arbitration, and through the rec- 
ommendations of fact-finding commissions. 
From the days when President Cleveland 
proclaimed the leaders of riotous mobs of 
workers to be “public enemies” there has 
keen a growing need and a growing demand 
to establish the supremacy of the public 
interest and the public law over the private 
interests and private laws of labor unions. 

Without calling the roll ani reading the 
long record, I will summarize it in the words 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt, who did more to 
strengthen labor organization than all the 
so-called labor leaders of today, and who 
said: “Every President of the United States 
in this generation has been faced by the fact 
that when labor relations are strained to a 
breaking point there remains but one high 
couft of conciliation—the Government of the 
United States.” 

What kind of citizens are these who are 
unwilling to give to this high court, unwill- 
ing to give to their Government, the power 
to preserve domestic peace and security, the 
power to defend civil rights against organized 
mobs, the power to destroy conspiracies that 
deprive masses of people of the necessities of 
life, the power to break up the triple alli- 
ance of labor dictators, criminal gangsters, 
and alien revolutionaries? 

It matters not whether those who are un- 
willing to give their Government the power 
to preserve industrial peace are labor leaders 
who regard themselves as defenders of the 
common people or industrial leaders who 
think they are the ordained defenders of 
free enterprise. It matters little whether 
these obstructionists are well-intentioned 
and ignorant or evil-minded and cunning. 
They cry out against Government compul- 
sions but they are themselves advocates of a 
ruie of private force instead of a rule of 
reason. All those who insist on using or- 
ganized force to advance their selfish inter- 
ests should be recognized as public enemies 
in an interdependent society which cannot 
prosper or even survive except through the 
ever-closer and more willing cooperation of 
all its members. 

Nothing proves more clearly the need for 
new labor law than the opposition of these 
public enemies. They show themselves to be 
the enemies of labor and the enemies of 
business when they try to mislead workers 
and businessmen against a well-tried pro- 
gram of industrial peace which true friends 
of labor and of business management are 
advancing in order that labor and manage- 
ment together may seek and gain economic 
justice without suffering the losses and hard- 
ships of industrial warfare which a civilized 
society should have outlawed long ago. 
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Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
appeared in the New York Times maga- 
zine yesterday a very interesting article 
by Dr. Howard A. Rusk, of St. Louis, 
former Chief of the Convalescent Serv- 
ices Division, Office of the Air Surgeon 
of the Army. 
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While in the service Dr. Rusk initiated 
and built up the most outstanding re. 
habilitation program of any Government 
agency. As a result of his experience, 
Dr. Rusk, who was one of the leaders of 
the medical profession prior to the war, 
did not return to his private practice 
but joined the Baruch Committee on 
Physical Medicine. Statistics show, ac- 
cording to the article, for every disabled 
soldier there are five disabled civilians— 
250,000 veterans, 1,250,000 civilians. Dr. 
Rusk maintains these civilians can be 
rehabilitated if we apply the same meth- 
ods we use in restoring handicapped vet- 
erans. Knowing Dr. Rusk as I do, as 
well as his accomplishments, I am sure 
he is right. 

Mr. Speaker, under the permission 
granted me, I include the article as part 
of my remarks. 

It follows: 


It is paradoxical that out of the destruc. 
tion and suffering of war may come oppor- 
tunity and hope for millions. Today public 
attention is focused on the young men of 
America who are returning from the war dis- 
abled and handicapped. They number in 
the thousands. Yet few Americans realize 
that in this country prior to the onset of 
World War II there were in our Nation some 
23,000,000 persons handicapped to some ex- 
tent by disease, accident, maladjustment, or 
former wars. Few know that each year there 
are some 350,000 individuals permanently 
disabled by accident alone. 

We had in 1940 some six and one-half 
million disabled males between the ages of 
15 and 64 years, men who normally would 
be income-producing. These six and a half 
million plus the number of disabled or handi- 
capped veterans being discharged from our 
military hospitals will give us, when de- 
mobilization is completed, approximately 
8,000,000 working-age males who are disabled 
to the extent of requiring physical or voca- 
tional rehabilitation or special placement 
aids if they are to be successfully employed. 
This represents 1 person in 16 in our general 
population and 1 in 7 in our male working 
population. 

Much has been written about the splendid 
work being done in our military and vet- 
erans’ hospitals. We see and hear of the 
spectacular advances which have been made 
in the fields of physical, emotional, and vo- 
cational rehabilitation. Even a cursory 
study, however, will show that only a small 
segment of our civilian handicapped are re- 
ceiving these advantages. 

During the first 4 years of war there were 
approximately 17,000 amputations in the 
Army, but during this same period there were 
120,090 major amputations from disease and 
accidents in our civilian population. Eleven 
thousand soldiers were wounded on the 
beaches of Normandy during the first 10 days 
after D-day, yet even with curtailed traffic, 
automobile accidents alone accounted for 
more than twice that many civilian casualties 
in the same 10 days. 

The problem of the disabled and handi- 
capped is not a new one. War has only 
focused our attention on i+ and quickened 
the necessity for its solution. 

The alert citizen cannot fail to recognize 
the economic and social implications of the 
failure of our country to rehabilitate this 
substantial portion of our population to such 
a point that they can be self-sustaining, 
contributing members of their communities. 
The armed forces and some outstanding 
community and civilian agencies, such 4s 
New York’s Institute for the Crippled and 
Disabled, have demonstrated that the physi- 
cal and emotional rehabilitation of our han- 
dicapped and disabled is possible. The in- 
stitute’s staff with their 25 years of out- 
standing experience estimate that up to 97 
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rcent of all our handicapped can be re- 
pabilitated to such an extent that they can 
be gainfully employed. 

The work of the National Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, operating under the 
Federal Security Agency, bas shown how 
rehabilitation pays off economically. Of the 
43,997 persons undergoing Vocational rehabil- 
itation under this agency in 1944, 22 percent, 
or more than 10,000, had never been gain- 
fully employed and nearly 90 percent, or 
nearly 40,000, were not employed at the time 
they started their rehabilitation. The aver- 
age annual wage of the entire group prior to 
rehabilitation was $148. After rehabilitation, 
the average annual wage of the group in- 
creased to $1,768. The total earnings of the 
entire group rose from $6,510,556 to $77,786,- 
696. 

Prior to rehabilitation the mafority of 
these persons relied om general public as- 
sistance not only for the disabled individual 
but also for his family. The annual cost of 
this assistance to the taxpayer was from 
$300 to $500 per case, but the total cost of 
their rehabilitation averaged only $300 per 
case, 

The short labor market during the war gave 
many disabled persons the first opportunity 
of their lives to take a place on the produc- 
tion line and prove that they could, with 
selective placement, produce on a par with 
the normal worker. An example is the Ford 
Motor Co. River Rouge plant, where more 
than 11,000 handicapped civilian workers 
were employed. 

During the war percent of our Nation’s 
industries employed handicapped workers. 
Those industries report that among the han- 
dicapped there was a@ much smaller labor 
turn-over, less absenteeism, fewer accidents, 
and equal or higher production rates. Many 
employers, before this vast experience with 
handicapped employees, had a fear of in- 
creased accident rates. The !ndustrial acci- 
dent rate of 87 of the great industrial plants 
in America, each having from 50 to 12,000 
handicapped employees, has disproved that 
fallacy. Their reports show that 56 percent 
found the accident rate of the handicapped 
lower than that of the able-bodied; 42 per- 
cent found the rate the same as for the able- 
bodied; and only 2 percent stated it was 
higher. 

A statement of policy of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives, composed of 
65 major insurance and surety companies, 
States explicitly that no higher rate for work- 
men's compensation insurance is charged be- 
cause of employment of disabled workers. 

George Barr, Chicago pharmaceutical and 
cosmetic manufacturer, produced more than 
$6,000,000 worth of materials in 1944 and a 
scratched finger was the most serious cas- 
ualty among 130 disabled of 150 employees. 
These handicapped workers produced from 
17 to 22 percent more per man-hour than the 
nonhandicapped workers of his subcontrac- 
tors. 

There is no secret to George Barr’s success 
in using handicapped workers. He knows 
you don’t need a safety campaign to sell a 
handicapped worker on the wisdom of pro- 
tecting those physical assets he has left. 
Men on crutches stop, Iook, and listen. An 
amputee himself, Barr knows and makes full 
use of the law of adjustments that takes 
place in the capabilities of handicapped 
workers. He knows the loss of one sense 
leads to the sharpening of the other senses; 
that men with no legs develop more capable 
hands; that men without vision develop 
Sensitive, nimble fingers. This is a compen- 
satory law of nature. 

Most individuals use less than 10 percent 
of their potential efficiencies in normal pur- 
Suits. It is only im emergencies that we call 
upoh our tremendous reserves of physical 
power and cbility. In many cases a worker's 
physical defect acts as a tremendous stimulus 
to overecompensation resulting in extraordi- 
nary physical ability. Adler developed a 





complete system of psychology on the basis 
of inferiority. He believed that the success- 
ful, the efficient, and the aggressive individ- 
ual was one who was compensating for some 
inferiority. The employer of handicapped 
workmen is putting that psychology into pur- 
poseful and gainful application. 

Foremen report that handicapped workers 
are frequently a steadying influence in their 
departments. Their jobs mean more to them 
than to the normal workers. They have had 
more difficulty in getting employment and 
they value the right to work. 

The answer to utilization of handicapped 
workers lies not so much in “fitting the job 
to the worker” as in “fitting the worker to 
the job.” Through this procedure the worker 
in reality becomes nonhandicapped as far as 
his particular job is concerned. It is not a 
matter of coddling but one of proper place- 
ment. The worker is fitted to the task and 
a that a full day’s work is expected of 
him. 

When attempts are made to adapt the job 
to the individual worker his flexibility as a 
worker is decreased. This is not necessary 
for if sudden engineering changes occur his 
value to the firm is decreased disproportion- 
ately. 

A survey completed in a number of West- 
Inghouse Electric Co. plants disclosed that 
approximately 19 percent of the occupations 
could be performed satisfactorily by persons 
having only one leg, 17 percent by 6perators 
who must use crutches, 83 percent by men 
with only one eye, and 82 percent by the 
deaf. Although much work stil] needs to be 
done in analyzing the physical requirements 
of jobs and physical capacities of the worker, 
the United States Employment Service has 
developed adequate tools and techniques to 
meet the needs of the bulk of our handi- 
capped population. 

No degree of economic gain, however, can 
measure the social and moral satisfactions 
obtained by the successfully rehabilitated 
and employed handicapped worker and his 
family. Nor can it measure the value to 
society in the transformation of these indi- 
viduals from dependents to productive self- 
reliant persons. With adequate rehabilita- 
tion a disabled person retains his self-respect 
and becomes self-supporting; industry saves 
pensions, labor saves valuable workmen; gov- 
ernment has more taxpayers; relief rolls are 
reduced, and our democracy retains its eco- 
nomic levels, 

Although it is certainly not true of indus- 
try in general, there have been some isolated 
cases where handicapped workers after hav- 
ing served an industry faithfully and effi- 
ciently during the war are now the first to be 
discharged. This shameful practice becomes 
even more ironic when we learn that some 
of these firms used the employment of the 
disabled not only as a medium of production 
but also as a method of favorable public 
relations during the war. 

Many of the handicapped were able during 
the war to become self-supporting without 
adequate rehabilitation because of the short- 
age of manpower. Many employees adopted 
the attitude that any employee was better 
than no employee. But now that the labor 
market is loosening, the handicapped are 
finding it increasingly difficult not only to 
find but to hold jobs. In order to meet the 
competition in the job market, the disabled 
must be brought to the maximum point of 
rehabilitation. 

The work of the Office of Vocational] Re- 
habilitation and its participating State re- 
habilitation programs has been growing 
steadily since it was established under the 
National Civilian Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act of 1920. Its services were greatly ex- 
panded by amendments to the origina! law 
by Congress in 1943. Today under Publie 
Law 113 the disabled civilian can obtain 
practically the same rehabilitation services 
as offered to the disabled veteran by the 
Veterans’ Administration under Public Law 
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16 with the exception of pensions and sub- 
sidization of living expenses. 

But when we consider the magnitude of 
the task before the Nation, the total num- 
ber of disabled they have been able to re- 
habilitate is woefully small. The 43,000 per- 
sons rehabliitated under the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation program is by their 
own figures but one-twentieth of the num- 
ber who need such service. These figures 
alone show the crying necessity for increasing 
the services of this agency. 

The Federal and State vocational rehabili- 
tation programs alone, however, cannot meet 
our rehabilitation needs. Although they 
have both the funds and the authority. they 
are handicapped themselves by the lack of 
training facilities to which they can refer 
their cases. These State vocational pro- 
grams do not do the actual rehabilitation 
and retraining themselves but use existing 
public and private facilities such as schools. 
vocational training courses, and on-the-job 
training on a fee basis. 

Medical, surgical, and diagnostic services 
are obtained by contract with groups, clinics, 
and private physicians. Hospital care is pur- 
chased from existing hospitals. The same is 
true in physical restoration, which may in- 
clude any type of medical or allied services 
which will aid in eliminating or substantially 
reducing an individual's disability as an em- 
ployment handicap. These include medical, 
surgical, and psychiatric services, physical 
and occupational therapy, hospitalization. 
dentistry, care in a convalescent or nursing 
home, drugs and supplies, and such pros- 
thetic appliances as artificial limbs, braces, 
hearing aids, eyeglasses, and dentures. 

The funds and the authority are available, 
but the facilities equipped for doing the ac- 
tual job of rehabilitation are inadequate. 
Several national organizations are making ef- 
forts to stimulate public interest in rehabili- 
tation by demonstrating to both the medi- 
cal profession and the public what actually 
can be done by an integrated program of 
physical, mental, social, and vocational ad- 
justment. 

One of such groups is the Baruch Com- 
mittee on Physical Medicine, which is trans- 
lating the experience of the armed forces in 
rehabilitation into its civilian applications 
in order that this experience may be made 
available to communities planning centers. 
The Baruch committee members have point- 
ed out that rehabilitation cannot be done by 
segments. If a man has a hearing disability, 
has lost a leg, or has a cardiac condition. his 
disability affects all phases of his life. It has 
a bearing on his vocational opportunities 
his family and social life, his recreation, and 
his mental and emotional outlook. Indi- 
vidual disabilities cannot be treated in re- 
habilitation; the whole man must be treated. 

Today there are a few specialized services to 
the handicapped doing excellent work in their 
limited fields. The number is so few that 
they can reach only a small fraction of those 
who need aid. Too many existing agencies, 
however, can treat only one segment of a 
patient’s problem. They lack the effective- 
ness of a planned, integrated community cen- 
ter. Rather than a dozen small agencies 
each giving individual psychological assist- 
ance, occupational therapy, vocational train- 
ing, or social service, aid to the deaf, the 
blind, the orthopedically handicapped, the 
patient with a speech defect, arrested tuber- 
culosis, or the cardiac, there should be 
one large community center where all the 
necessary services could be integrated, there- 
by improving the quality and scope of serv- 
ice to the patient. 

In many ways the rehabilitation services 
we now have are in the same position as the 
high schools of our country over a century 
ago. There was no national planning but 
merely a number of small private schools 
with inadequate staffs, physical plants, 
laboratories, libraries. and workshops. Only 
@ small percentage of the population could 
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receive a high-school education and only a 
very small percentage could receive a good 
high-school education. Today our high 
schools with their extensive curricula, spe- 
cialized departments, complete laboratories 
and shops and highly trained faculties can 
give every child in this country the type of 
education he deserves. The same opportu- 
nity must be brought to our handicapped. 
The facilities we have must be integrated and 
the entire program expanded. 

The Baruch committee is currently en- 
gaged in outlining a plan for community re- 
habilitation centers that will furnish a com- 
plete service. They are blueprinting a model 
civilization center, outlining its mission, or- 
ganization, components, physical set-up, and 

“its relationship to the medical and allied 
professions, industry, labor, social and gov- 
ernmental agencies, and to the community 
as a whole. To be published in the near 
future, it will give communities a pattern 
representing the ideas and experiences of 
both the armed services and leading civilian 
institutions and organizations. The plan 
will be available to any interested group 
whether it be community, civic organiza- 
tion, or medical school. 

Preventive medicine and curative medicine 
and surgery have made great advances. The 
third phase of medical care—rehabilitation— 
has been neglected. Comprehensive re- 
habilitation programs have been established 
in the armed forces. The Veterans’ Admin- 
istration is organizing a similar service. The 
disabled civilian in a democracy deserves the 
same opportunities. 

The medical profession, Government and 
social agencies, insurance companies, indus- 
try and individual citizens must be made 
cognizant of the opportunities available in 
a well-planned program of rehabilitation. 
They must learn that with such a program 
many handicapped individuals can be trans- 
formed from dependents into self-respecting, 
self-supporting, contributing citizens. The 
dividends of rehabilitation are great in dol- 
lars, in social gain, and in the saving of 
human beings. The investment is one for 
the whole Nation. 





The Churchill Vacation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1946 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks, I 
believe that the following editorial from 
the Fort Wayne (Ind.) News-Sentinel 
is particularly timely. 

I am sure that my colleagues have 
noted the announcement that President 
Truman is planning a vacation to 
Florida. By a strange coincidénce, the 
former Prime Minister of England, the 
illustrious Winston Churchill, who was 
able to accomplish so much for Great 
Britain through his friendship with our 
late President, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
also is sojourning in Florida, coming to 
the United States for a vacation instead 
of visiting any of the various vacation 
spots in the British Empire on which 
“the sun never sets.” 

The newspaper editorial asks a very 
pertinent question. It could be put in 
this manner: Could there by any chance 
be any connection between the visit of 
Mr. Churchill to sunny Florida, the an- 


nounced vacation of a week or 10 days 
for our President on the eve of con- 
gressional consideration of the proposed 
$4,500,000,000 loan that the British are 
trying to borrow from us? 

The editorial follows: 


TH! CHURCHILL VACATION 


British statesmen of the Churchill bracket 
don’t come to the United States just to rest, 
and so we may check off the story that His 
Majesty’s ex-Prime Minister had come to 
these shores for a vacation as the usual diplo- 
matic fclderol. 

Every time Mr. Churchill has come to 
America in the last few years it has cost us 
plenty. The reason is twofold: Mr. Churchill 
is one of the world’s most apt salesmen; 
and Mr. Roosevelt had such a little bit of 
sales resistance, where the British were con- 
cerned. 

It is doubtful whether Mr. Truman will be 
of any tougher fiber, when crossing swords 
with the brilliant coiner of such phrases as 
“blood, sweat, and tears,” so it almost goes 
without saying that, in one way or another, 
Mr. Churchill’s trip will cost us something 
this time, too. 

What he may have in mind this time it’s 
hard to say. Since the matter of a $4,000,- 
000,000 gift to England is about to be con- 
sidered by Congress, it may just be that the 
Socialists thought this a good time to send 
England’s most famous good-will ambassador 
over to the American colony, to turn on his 
personality and let it shine hither and yon 
in Washington. 

Or it may be that he wants to find out 
whether Mr. Truman has yet fully realized 
what went on at the recent Moscow Con- 
ference, and just how long he expects to 
keep knuckling down to the Russian dictator. 
Or, fearing eventual trouble with Russia over 
their clashing interests of Europe, Mr. 
Churchill may want to feel out Mr. Truman 
now, and get a commitment, as he did in 
his conversations with Mr. Roosevelt back in 
1940. 

Churchill is nothing if not a realist, and 
he realizes the importance of having rela- 
tions in a good state of repair. He also 
realizes that the Socialist worm may turn 
in England, and his people may again look 
to conservatism for salvation. 

In any case, he is an Englishman first and 
a conservative second, and anything he can 
do to help England he will consider his duty. 

Political parties come and go, but, as Mr. 
Churchill himself would say, “There'll always 
be an England.” 





Billions for Britain 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1946 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, now 
it is billions for Britain. What can we 
expect next? Is this to become a habit? 
Must the American taxpayer continue to 
loan money to Britain and to other for- 
eign countries and potentates? Must 
we continue to support them and their 
foreign policies? 

Before the Congress of the United 
States votes to make these gifts to Great 
Britain and to other foreign nations— 
before we give four billions to Britain— 
let us vote a few millions to construct and 
to equip a few more research laboratories 
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where scientists will be enabled to work 
on the cause of cancer and infantile 
paralysis and other degenerative dis- 
eases, and thus make it possible to aiq 
all mankind throughout the world by 
finding the cure for all these dread 
diseases. 

It already appears that the British do 
not like the idea of a loan. While they 
have gone on record in favor of taking 
the money, they are not at all happy 
about the prospects of having to pay it 
back some day. They have expressed 
themselves in Parliament as not liking to 
pay for the use of the money. They 
think 2 percent is too much interest. 
They think the terms of the loan are too 
harsh, Their leaders in the British Par- 
liament call u?. “Uncle Shylock, the 
money lender.” 

They borrowed a great deal of money 
from us during the First World War and 
after, but they have not paid back the 
loan. In those days they also called us 
Uncle Shylock. According to what they 
called us then and what they are saying 
about us now, what will they be calling 
us if we lend them four billions and then 
ask them to pay it back in 50 years? 

If a man borrows money from his 
neighbor, he can be compelled to repay 
through the courts in case he neglects 
or refuses to pay his loan when it comes 
due. But if foreign nations refuse to 
repay a loan there is no way to compel 
payment. And in that case if we as a 
nation insist on repayment of a loan 
made in good faith, it means strained in- 
ternational relations, and possibly an- 
other war. 

We insist on charging interest to every 
GI and to every farmer and every home 
owner who borrows from the Govern- 
ment. We insist that every American 
make full payment of every loan, to- 
gether with interest. But we make de- 
liberate gifts to foreign nations under 
the guise of a so-called loan. That is not 
fair to the American citizen nor to the 
American taxpayer. 

If Congress votes to make a loan of 
billions for Great Britain, we must make 
similar loans of billions for Russia, bil- 
lions for China, billions for France, and 
billions for Wilhelmina. While we are 
thinking of making all these billion dol- 
lar loans it is well that we recall the 
admonition of one of the founders of 
our country, Benjamin Franklin, who 
said “To loan money to a friend is to lose 
both our friend and our money.” 





Regulation, Yes; Regimentation, No 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 28, 1946 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
true objective of government—the only 
justification for its existence—is the pro- 
tection of the liberty of the citizen, the 
creation of conditions which will pro- 
mote his welfare and happiness. Be- 








cause individual desires are divergent 
and often in conflict, to promote the wel- 
fare of all, the activities and liberties of 
the individual must be curtailed by the 
Government. ; 

The true function of government is to 
protect the weak from the _ strong. 
Hence, laws punishing violence; pro- 
hibiting monopolies, the unfair use of 
corporate and group power. It is the 
Government’s duty to protect the honest, 
the credulous, against the dishonest, the 
cheaters. Hence, pure-food laws; laws 
punishing fraud, deception. 

It is the Government's obligation to 
protect the thrifty, the industrious, 
against the wasters, the lazy. Hence, 
laws protecting property, requiring the 
performance of contracts freely en- 
tered into; preventing the appropriation 
of the earnings and savings of one in- 
dividual to be used for the benefit of or 
spent by another. 

It is the Government’s duty to protect 
the less able, the individual with limited 
resources, he who depends upon his toil 
for his livelihood, against exploitation 
by able, smart, greedy, unscrupulous in- 
dividuals, and combinations. Hence, 
antitrust laws, the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act, the Naticnal Labor Relations Act. 

The foregoing are illustrations of 
needed, justifiable regulations, though 
some laws, inadvertently or otherwise, 
are one-sided and unfair, granting spe- 
cial privileges to some ~ressure groups 
without imposing adequate responsibility 
upon them, and so fail to aid in achiev- 
iny the desired result. 

REGIMENTATION 


Regimentation is regulation run wild. 
Its advocates assume that the Govern- 
ment knows all, is infallible, can and will 
give to the individual, through complete 
control of his activities, the greatest hap- 
piness and prosperity. Advocates of 
regimentation proceed upon the theory 
that the individual, whether he believes 
it or not, will be happier—and, if not 
happier, he should be—if his wishes and 
desires are molded into their pattern. 
That, happy or not, he will be better off 
if he is told what to eat, wear, where to 
live, when and where he should work, 
what he should receive for his toil, how 
he should invest and use what he may 
accumulate by his thrift and industry. 

Regimentation is the attempt to fit 
square pegs into round holes, to make in- 
operative man’s desires, the laws of na- 
ture, of supply and demand. The im- 
possibility of successful regimentation 
has been demonstrated by the failure of 
OPA to prevent inflation by its creation 
of scarcities. 

That regulation, not regimentation, is 
the better practice has been demonstrat- 
ed in this country through the more than 
150 years of its existence. Whether ad- 
vocates of another form of government 
believe it or not, prior to the war the de- 
sire of the people of other nations to live 
under our form of government was proof 
positive that here, in the shadow of our 
flag, under the principles of our Consti- 
tution, even though sometimes ineffec- 
tively administered, the individual was 
more prosperous, happier, than any- 
where else. The war added proof that, 
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in a world emergency, under our system, 
our production, the courage and fighting 
ability of our youth, were superior to that 
of any other nation. 

THE TRAGEDY 


But the tragedy of it all is that, having 
the best, a powerful minority group, 
seemingly with unlimited resources, 
through the press and over the air now 
tell us to discard our tried and efficient 
form of government, forsake regulation, 
adopt regimentation. If men could be 
molded and used as wood or steel is used, 
regimentation might succeed. 

The President seems to think that two 
and two plus one still make four, and 
is demanding that wages be increased, 
but that prices shall not. Because indi- 
viduals cannot be forced to produce at a 
loss, if that theory prevails, it will lessen 
production, increase inflation. 

Today, the administration is telling 
steel, the motor industry, and some other 
producers that they, must produce at a 
wage and price determined by the ad- 
ministration’s fact-finding agencies. If 
that policy is carried out and if those or- 
dered to produce on the named terms are 
unable to do so, the business of the Na- 
tion will be slowed down and, in the end, 
when the situation grows bad enough, 
when enough individuals are injuriously 
affected, regimentation will be thrown 
out the window; government will then 
confine itself to regulation. We will fora 
time have inflation and perhaps a de- 
pression, but ultimately, when we give 
recognition to nature’s laws, to the eco- 
nomic laws of supply and demand, we 
will once more return to those conditions 
which gave us our prosperity in days gone 
by; which gave us the foundation which 
enabled us to be the deciding factor in 
the World War. 





Citation and Investiture of Leo T. Crowley 
as Knight Commander With Star of the 
Order of Pius IX 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT M.LA FOLLETTE, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 28 (legisiative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, on 
January 10, 1946, there occurred at St. 
Mary’s Hospital in Madison, Wis., a very 
impressive ceremony in connection with 
the investiture of Hon. Leo T. Crowley 
as knight commander with star of the 
Order of Pius IX. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the Recorp the 
citation of Pope Pius XII to Hon. Leo T. 
Crowley, the address of Cardinal Stritch, 
and my address, delivered at the testi- 
monial dinner which followed the cere- 
mony, together with a list of the names 
of some of those who participated in the 
investiture. 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
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CrraTion oF Pore Pius XII to Hon. Lgo T. 
CROWLEY 
PIUS XII, POPE 

To our beloved son, heMth and apostolic 
blessing: 

Our venerable brother, the archbishop of 
Milwaukee, and our venerable brother, the 
titular archbishop of Laodicea in Phrygia, 
apostolic delegate in the United States of 
North America, in a most laudatory man- 
ner, recommend you to us for the strenucus 
and skillful service that you have rendered 
as Foreign Economic Administrator. They 
petition us to acknowledge publicly your out- 
standing deeds and honor you with the dis- 
tinguished dignity of knighthood. We, de- 
siring then, that you receive an appropriate 
and ample token of our esteem and bene- 
volence toward you, have decided that you, 
already a knight of St. Gregory, are now de- 
serving of greater recognition, and should be 
elevated to even a higher rank of honor: 
Wherefore, by these our letters, we choose, 
create, and appoint you knight commander 
of the Order of Pius IX, and by virtue of 
these letters, we pronounce you properly 
named and appointed among the illustrious 
assemblage and number of the same knights. 
Therefore, beloved son, we: accord you the 
right to wear freely the special uniform and 
regalia, which knights of this order lawfully 
wear, especially to wear the pendant, distinc- 
tive of this higher rank, which, in keening 
with the custom of other knights, is worn 
suspended from the neck on a blue silk rib- 
bon with double red stripes on the outer ex- 
tremities. Moreover, that our benign good 
will toward you may better be known, we 
likewise grant you the privilege of wearing 
the great silver medal, which should be af- 
fixed on the left side of the breast. 

Given at Rome, at St. Peter’s, under the 
fisherman's ring, on this 14th day of Decem- 
ber, A. D. 1945, in the seventh year of our 
pontificate. 

By special mandate of his holiness. 

Dominic Spapa, 
Secretary of apostolic briefs, 
For the cardinal secretary of state. 

To our beloved son, Leo T. Crowley, knight. 
ADDRESS OF CARDINAL STRITCH, AT THE TESTI- 

MONIAL DINNER FoR HON. LEo T. Crow Ley, 

AT MADISON, WIs., ON JANUARY 10, 1946 


My dear friends, it is a centuries-old cus- 
tom of the church to stress the individual, 
personal, social, and religious responsibility 
of the layman by bestowing special honors 
on some few men, who have satisfied their 
responsibility in an outstanding way. In 
giving these honors, the thought of the 
church is not so much to reward merit as 
to hold up before others the example of 
genuine, full Christian life. It is but natural 
these days that in an effort to help build a 
better world we should search for the causes 
of the dire tragedies which have befallen 
us. Who will deny that among these causes 
there is the failure of Christian men to live 
in all fields of action abundantly Christian 
lives? How often in the past have we seen 
men, who in their private lives were Chris- 
tian, in public, social, and economic life tol- 
erate, and by inaction approve the spread 
of principles and theories and practices which 
contradict the truths which Christianity im- 
planted in our culture? There has been a 
tragic dualism in the western world in which 
Christian truth has been crowded into pri- 
vate living, and materialism given the con- 
trol in public and social life. This sort of 
thing had to have a climax, and instead of 
an advance in Christian culture in the new 
conditions, we have witnessed so great an 
assault on it that for a time men feared that 
it would be driven back into catacombs and 
there would be a return to sorry conditions 
which the Gospel once removed from the 
western world. If ever there was a time when 
it is necessary to stress the responsibility of 
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the layman to live a full Christian life, that 
time is at hand. In a troubled world we are 
trying to reconstruct human society on the 
ruins of an awfu® war. Genuine democracy 
is the answer to the world’s needs, and genu- 
ine democracy postulates the cooperation of 
Christian men. How can there be genuine 
democracy unless men recognize in public 
and social life the dignity of the human per- 
son and its rights in the unity of the hu- 
man family? 

We see two trends in contemporary so- 
ciety—one is the struggling of genuine de- 
mocracy to expand its reaches and become 
more real, and the other the totalitarian 
system, in which there is a return to the 
overlord and the serf, whom we had thought 
forever banished from society. Authentic 
liberalism is identical with the struggle for 
the progress of demccracy. At times in this 
struggle some men think that government 
is ineffective and even impotent. It is hard 
for many to face the changed conditions, and 
the tactics of thcse who promote new genu- 
inely democratic advances are not always 
well-chosen.. But the struggle is the demo- 
cratic way, and we are safe if in the midst of 
it we refuse to borrow from the program of 
the totalitarians and damage democracy by 
overreaches of the political power of the 
state. In genuine democracy there is indeed 
the postulate for strong, respected civil au- 
thority with might to enforce its just de- 
crees. There is also the recognition of the 
dignity and rights of the individual and his 
participation in government through intelli- 
gent virtuous civic action. It may be that 
at times democracy seems inefficient in meet- 
ing the complicated difficult problems of our 
times, but the inefficiency is only apparent. 
Its struggles are the condition for genuine 
progress, and its final achievements are its 
justification. 

When our country adopted our charters of 
democracy, the benefits were not immedi- 
ately achieved. Social life is ever-changing, 
and in millenniums of history there were not 
the epochal changes which have come in the 
years of our national history. At times we 
made great advances in our democratic man- 
ner of living, and at times there were retro- 
gressions. Who would be. foolish enough to 
say that always in our history we were happy 
in adopting our democratic principles to 
changed conditions? We must keep in mind 
that before the things fixed in our charters 
are full realities, there is much to be done in 
making real the freedoms which they guar- 
antee and promise. In this progress there 
must be struggles, differences of opinion, 
variety of attitudes, under the guidance of 
strong, respected civil authority. Never may 
we hope for fuller freedoms except under law. 
In this development of our genuine democ- 
racy, there is the chance for authentic liber- 
alism. It were a trag-dy to yield to the 
thought that authentic liberalism is in any 
way identified with totalitarian systems, 
which in principle and fact are a throw- 
back to conditions and miseries from which 
genuine democracy freed peoples. 

As we must be true to ourselves, we must 
be true to peoples who look to us with hope 
and confidence. We are a great Nation, the 
greatest in the world today. What is the 
thing which we have to give to the world in 
its misery? There is only a single answer 
possible. We must be the champions and 
the protagonists of genuine democracy. 
Whatever differences of conditions and back- 
ground there may le in other lands, the es- 
sence of democracy, with perhaps varied trim- 
mings, is the answer to the needs of all 
peoples. We do not aspire to the role of the 
dictator of the world. We respect the rights 
of other nations. But our influence and our 
prestige must always be for democratic insti- 
tutions, and we may add, not for institutions 
which are camouflages of democracy. The 
simple cardinal principle in our foreign rela- 


tions must be helpfulness in giving to peoples 
free, democratic institutions, in which citi- 
zens with freedoms under law satisfy their 
responsibility in government. 

Today we are paying tribute to a Christian 
gentleman who in all fields of endeavor has 
sought manfully to satisfy his Christian re- 
sponsibility. A delightful friend, gifted with 
abundant talent, he has honored us in being 
honored by the Holy See. Few men have 
been called to serve in the important public 
posts which he has occupied with distinc- 
tion. His vision has been wide, his liberalism 
authentic, his wisdom always apparent. More 
than all this, Mr. Crowley has been a Chris- 
tian gentleman whose Christianity has been 
evident in his service to his country in these 
years of great crisis. We congratulate him 
today and beg God to give him years and 
strength to be always in the future what he 
has been in the past. 


The address of Hon. Rospert M. La 
FOLLETTE, Jr., at the testimonial dinner 
was inserted in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSICNAL RecorD, by Hon. James M. 
MEAD and appears on page A201. 

The investiture of Leo T. Crowley, 
K. S. G., as knight commander with 
star of the Order of Pius IX, was made 
by His Excellency the Most Reverend 
Moses E. Kiley, D. C., archbishop of 
Milwaukee, at solemn pontifical high 
mass, Thursday, January 10, 1946, at 
St. Mary’s Hospital Chapel, Madi- 
son, Wis. 

Part: zipants in the ceremonies were: 


Master of ceremonies, the Right Reverend 
Monsignor Roman R. Atkielski, vicar gen- 
eral, Archdiocese of Milwaukee. 

Assistant priest, the Very Reverend D. M. 
Burke, O. Praem., S. T. D., J. C. D. 

Deacons of honor, Rev. Edmund Goebel, 
Ph. D.; Very Rev. Peter A. Brooks, S. J. ' 

Deacon of the mass, Rev. John A. Koelzer. 

Subdeacon of the mass, Rev. John B, 
Schneider, O. P. 

Book bearer, Rev. Hubert Dougherty. 

Crosier bearer, Rev. Charles Hayes; O. P. 

Miter bearer, Rev. J. Haestrich. 

Cross bearer, William Froelich, Jr. 

Candle bearers, Leo N. Crowley, Robert E. 
Crowley. 

His Eminence Samuel Cardinal Stritch, 
arehbishcp of Chicago. 

Chaplains to Cardinal Stritch, Very Rev. 
Hugh O’Donnell, C. S. C., Ph. D.; Rev. Peter 
Leo Johnson, D. D. 

His Excellency the Most Reverend Aloysius 
J. Muench, bishop of Fargo. 

His Excellency the Most Reverend Francis 
J. Haas, bishop of Grand Rapids. 

His Excellency the Most Reverend William 
P. O'Connor, bishop of Superior. 

His Excellency the Most Reverend Stan- 
islaus V. Bona, bishop of Green Bay. 

His Excellency the Most Reverend John F. 
O'Hara, C. 8. C., D. D., bishcp of Buffalo, N. Y. 

His Excellency the Most Reverend John P. 
Treacy, auxiliary bishop of LaCrosse. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Patrick A. O’Boyle, repre- 
senting His Eminence Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man, archbishop of New. York. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr..Howard J. Carroll, repre- 
senting the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. William Mahoney. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. William Eggers. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward C. O’Reilly. 

Very Fev E. K. Cantwell, C. Ss. R. 

Knights of St. Gregory: Sir Frank J. Lewis, 
K. C. 8. S.; Sir William G. Bruce; Sir Charles 
Kerwin; Sir J. Francis McDermott. 

Fourth degree, Knights of Columbus: Al- 
bert Decker, Charles Brown, George Stein, 
Ka~' Brennan. 

Page boys: John E. Crowley, John F. Doyle. 

Insignia bearer: Mary Doyle. 
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Music of the mass: From the Octave of the 
Epiphany (Roman Gradual); Missa Rosa 
Mystica (Vito Carnevali). 

The sisters choir of St. Mary's Hospital, 
assisted by the Norbertine novices. 

Guest soloist: Miss Lucille Meusel, Sap 
Carlo Opera Co. 

Director: Horton Roe, United States Navy, 


The program of the banquet follows: 

Presiding: Very Rev. Leo L. Rummel) 
O. Praem., Ph. D. : 

Invocation: Archbishop Kiley. 

The National Anthem: Miss Lucille Meuse}, 


Program following dinner: 

Polonaise in A-Flat, Chopin. 
erine Crowley at the piano.) 

Greeting: The Honorable Rosert M. La 
FOoLLetTtTe, Jr., United States Senate, member 
of Foreign Relations Committee. 

Vocal selections—Miss Lucille Meusel: 

The Sleigh—Kountz. 

Sunday—Carew. 

Una Voce Poco Fa—Rossini (from the 
Barber of Seville). 

The Universal Church: Cardinal Stritch. 


(Miss Cath- 





A Business Program for Farmers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. FLANNAGAN, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1946 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include therein 
an address I delivered before the twenty- 
seventh annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation at Chicago 
on December 18, 1945: 


Farming is a business and should not be 
used as guinea pig to test out the social 
fantasies and hallucinations of some of the 
consumer-minded economists and utopian 
dreamers who, here of late, it would seem, 
are staying awake at night figuring out ways 
of putting the farmers upon a dole or subsidy 
program in order to give the consumers 
cheaper food. 

The trouble with these well-intentioned 
fellows is that they look upon farmers us 
managers of eleemosynary institutions, run 
for the benefit of the consumers, whose 
deficits will be supplied from the public 
Treasury. While I am deeply concerned over 
the problem of getting the consumers more, 
better, and cheaper food, the solution of the 
problem lies, not in subsidizing the farmers. 
but in placing farming upon a business basis 
so they will be able to produce more and 
better food at cheaper production and mar- 
keting costs. 

It is high time that we all realized that 
farming is an American business enterprise- 
the largest business enterprise in America— 
and in order to be successfully and econom!- 
cally conducted business principles and prac- 
tices will have to be employed. 


SUBSIDIES 


Before I discuss some of the things that 1 
think it is imperative we should do in order 
to place farming upon a business basis, I 
want to impress upon you the necessity of 
first clearing the way by getting rid of farm 
subsidies and roll-ktacks on farm products. 
This thing of the Government stepping in 
and subsidizing ~ne class in order for an- 
other class to get enough to eat, thus subsi- 
dizing both classes, is a fallacious policy that 
will, if not checked, undermine both classes 
and eventually our whole economic system. 
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What the farmers want, and justice and 
fair dealings demand they have, is a fair 
price in the market place. The farmers, like 
everyone else engaged in business, want to 
look to the market place aud not the Gov- 
ernment for their pay, 

And what the lower economic class in 
America wants is not a subsidized food bill 
but a pay envelope with enough money in it 
to purchase, at least, the necessities of life. 
This lower economic class ‘vants to look to 
its pay envelope and not the Government for 
the money to live on. 

Such a policy, as I have said, will lead to 
disaster. 

The farmers, as well as the lower economic 
class, want to retain their freedom and in- 
dependence. All they ask is to lead their 
own lives, free from every possible govern- 
mental restraint, and the opportunity to 
make their own living in the traditional 
American way. They do not want the Gov- 
ernment putting a subsidy-curb bit in their 
mot ths. 

They want to retain their American com- 
plex of freedom and independence. If you 
want to change this independent-freeaom- 
American complex into a paternalistic com- 
plex, the way, in my opinion, is to follow the 
subsidy highway. As for me, I want none of 
it. There is already in America a small class 
that seemingly thinks the Lord was joking 
wher He sa‘d. “In the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread.” This class, as I said, is now 
smail, but if you want to see it increase, I 
do not know of a better way of recruiting 
their ranks than by adopting a subsidy 
pelicy. 

When we resort to subsidies we are not 
only dodging the issue, we are undermining 
the basic principle of free government, name- 
ly, free enterprise. If we maintain our free 
enterprise system, the respective enterprises 
in America—and remember farming is the 
biggest enterprise in /.merica—should be 
permitted to operate, not under the subsidy 
system, but under the profit system. Amer- 
ican enterprises, including farming, should 
be self-sustaining from profits and not from 
subsidies 

If subsidies is the answer to our economic 
ills, then why should subsidies only apply 
tofarmers? Because a certain class in Amer- 
ica is unable to purchase sufficient clothing 
and other necessary goods and wares, we have 
not adopted the policy of forcing manu- 
facturers and merchants to sell below the 
production cost and then go to the Govern- 
ment for the deficit. Yet, if the subsidy 
policy is sound, and we are logical in our 
thinking and consistent in our practice, this 
is just what we should do. Why make Gov- 
ernment wards of the farmers by forcing them 
to sell below the cost of production and then 
look to the Government for the deficit, and 
have the merchant and manufacturer to 
operate under our free competitive profit 
system? 

Yes, when we resort to subsidies we de- 
Stroy initiative, we destroy incentive, we de- 
stroy competition, the things upon which 
free competitive American enterprise is built, 
in that those engaged in farming, in manu- 
facturing, in producing, will, sooner or later, 
begin to ask themselves this question: “Well, 
what's the use of putting forth my best ef- 
forts, in burning up my mental and phys- 
ical energy, striving to produce better and 
cheaper food, or better and cheaper goods, 
Wares, and merchandise, when I have a Gov- 
ernment subsidy to fall back on to take care 
of any deficit my lack of effort brings about?” 
Take heed of my warning: If we do those 
things that will bring about such thinking, 
We are creating conditions that will, sooner 
or later, supplant our democratic system. 

_ I cannot think that any red-blooded Amer- 
‘can who has given thought to the matter 
thinks that subsidies is the solution to our 
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problem. If there is a class in America that, 
due to their economic status, is unable to 
purchase the necessities of life, the solution 
to the problem is to improve their economic 
status so they will have sufficient purchasing 
power to go into the open market and pur- 
chase the necessities of life. Subsidies is not 
the answer to our problem. The answer lies 
in creating a greater purchasing power. This, 
in my opinion, can only be accomplished by 
bringing about, as far as possible, full em- 
ployment plus a decent wage scale. 

And, let me add, that the time to get rid 
of subsidies is now while our purchasing 
power is high, because subsidies are reflected 
back in farm prices, and when removed there 
will have to be a corresponding increase in 
farm prices or else the farmers will be ruined. 
There is, I believe, sufficient purchasing power 
at this time for the consumers to absorb the 
subsidies without undue hardship. If, how- 
ever, we wait until our purchasing power is 
lower and consumers are unuble to absorb 
the advance in food prices, then the whole 
subsidy load will fall back on the farmers 
and will bring about such an agricultural 
paralysis as this country has never experi- 
enced; and remember when you paralyze agri- 
eulture, you paralize the Nation. Think, for 
instance, what would happen to the pro- 
ducers of beef cattle if we removed the sub- 
sidy of $39 per thousand pounds, without a 
corresponding increase in: beef prices, and 
thus threw the whole subsidy loss on the 
producers. Why, such a thing would wipe 
out the beef producers overnight. The 
same thing would happen to the milk pro- 
ducers and the producers of certain other 
farm products. 

I do not want anything I have said with 
respect to subsidies to be construed as mean- 
ing that I am unmindful of the fact that 
there are those in America who through mis- 
fortune, or through circumstances over 
which they had no control, are in need of 
governmental assistance, local, State, and 
national. We do have such people and it is 
the function of government to see that their 
needs are supplied. In looking after this 
unfortunate group we should face the prob- 
lem honestly, and not use this unfortunate 
class as an excuse to subsidize those who, un- 
der improved conditions, would be able to 
provide for themselves. 

Having gotten rid of subsidies and thus 
recognized that farming is a business to be 
run upon the profit and not the subsidy sys- 
tem, let us now consider some of the things 
that are necessary in order to place farm- 
ing upon a sound, efficient business basis. 


I. SOIL IMPROVEMENT AND CARE 


First on the list I would place soil im- 
provement and soil care. Why? Because 
farmers can no more produce food abun- 
dantly and cheaply on impoverished and 
wornout land than can the manufacturers 
produce goods, wares, and merchandise abun- 
dantly and cheaply in run-down plants 
equipped with wornout and outmoded 
machinery. 

Now, soil improvement and conservation 
are far more than farm problems; they are 
national problems. They are impressed with 
more than a public interest. They are im- 
pressed with a public duty. The very 
strength of this Nation depends upon the 
strength of our soil. As we improve the soil 
we strengthen our Nation, and conversely, as 
we deplete the soil we weaken our Nation. 
I make this bold statement, the strength of 
every Nation in the world today can be meas- 
ured by the strength of the top soil of that 
Nation. . 

While, due to the vastness of our farm 
lands, we, as a Nation, have not reached the 
danger point as yet, we are beginning to run 
into signs along the agricultural highway we 
are traveling that point to danger ahead. 

What do we read on some of the signs? 
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1. Soil erosion has affected in some degree 
more than 1,000,000,000 acres of land in 
America. This is more than one-half of the 
Nation's land. 

2. Approximately 50,000,000 acres of once 
productive cropland have been already 
ruined for any further immediate cultiva- 
tion; another 50,000,000 acres are in a condi- 
tion almost as bad; and half to all the fertile 
top soil has been removed from another 100,- 
000,000 acres. 

3. Of the present American cropland of 
415,000,000 acres, only about 342,000,000 acres 
can be classed as really good land. Of the 
342,000,000 acres of good land, only about 
62,000,000 acres are nonerodible, and the 
other 280,000,000 acres of good land is losing 
soil with every hard rain. 

4. Three billion tons of top soil go down 
the streams and rivers every year. 

5. Annual loss of soil minerals by erosion 
is twenty times the amount of soil minerals 
annually used by plant life. 

6. We are annually mining out five times 
the soil minerals that we annually put back 
into the soil. 

7. Erosion alone is costing the Nation ap- 
proximately $3,844,000,000 annually. 

8. In the short span of our existence we 
have whittled down our top farm-land soil 
from an average thickness of :bout 9 inches 
to a present average thickness of about 6 
inches. This is a statemrent of deep signifi- 
cance when we realize that American civi- 
Hzation is resting upon such a thin founda- 
tion. Yes, when we begin to visualize that 
our Republic and all it stands for rests upon 
such a thin foundation, which, to say the 
least, is becoming wobbly through neglect, 
we begin to realize the importance of keeping 
the foundation in good repair. 

Having realized that soil improvement and 
care are national problems affecting the wel- 
fare of every man, woman, and child in 
America, we would be remiss in our duty if 
we did not tackle the problem from the na- 
tional point of. view. We are justified in 
such an approach not only from the stand- 
point that in so doing we are insuring to the 
generations yet unborn an ample food sup- 
ply, and thus insuring the perpetuity of our 
national existence, but upon the ground that 
we are insuring consumers, present and fu- 
ture, cheaper food. It is axiomatic that 
when we increase production we decrease 
production costs and make it possible to give 
the consumers cheaper food. 

It was from such considerations that I in- 
troduced H. R. 2922 in the House and Sena- 
tors BANKHEAD and HIti introduced 8S. 882 
in the Senate. These bills are identical and 
provide for a 5-year national fertilizer pro- 
gram that would reach into every agricul- 
tural county in America. 

The experimental pilot plants provided for 
in the bill would be run by the Government 
for a period of 5 years which, it is thought, 
would be ample time within which to de- 
velop the right kinds of fertilizer needed for 
our different soils, and demonstrate to the 
farmers of America the imperative necessity 
for soil improvement and care, after which 
period they would be turned over to farmer- 
cooperatives, or, in the event the farmers do 
not desire to organize and run the plants 
throvgh cooperative effort, to private in- 
dustry. . 

The fertilizer industry, judging from the 
past, does not have the urge, nor does it 
have the vision, to inaugurate such a pro- 
gram. So far it has been satisfied with fur- 
nishing the farmers fertilizers low in min- 
eral content but high in filler content which, 
of course, means more profits to the industry 
and poorer yields to the farmers. 

Soil chemistry, I believe, is in its infancy, 
and I am afraid if we leave the problem to 
the fertilizer industry that its infancy will 
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be extended to manhood and from manhood 
on into old age. 

Land gets sick, just as cattle and sheep and 
hogs and horses get sick, yet we know a great 
deal more about administering to the dis- 
eases of livestock than we do about admin- 
istering to the diseases of the land. In order 
for the good earth to produce, as God in- 
tended for it to produce, we have got to 
preserve the topsoil and keep it in a healthy, 
productive condition. We cannot continue, 
from year to year, to mine from the soil more 
mineral content than we put back, and ex- 
pect our soil to remain in a healthy produc- 
tive condition. 

And remember, the Lord put more than 
nitrogen, potash, and phosphate in the soil, 
though there seems to be a common belief 
that if we put these things back into the 
soil, even in diluted quantities, we have com- 
pleted the job of restoring the mineral con- 
tent of the soil. Let me impress this thought 
upon you by relating the experience of one 
of my farmer friends. 

This friend of mine, while not a soil chem- 
ist, has been giving a lot of thought to soil 
improvement. He owns a splendid bluegrass 
farm, and like all cattle farmers, is deeply 
interested in increasing the capacity.of his 
grasslands. He came to the conclusion, as 
he expressed it, that if “he could put back 
into the soil the minerals the Lord originally 
put there,” he would go a long ways toward 
the solution of his problem. This, to my 
way of thinking, was a sound conclusion. 
He selected a field of 40 acres that con- 
tained a fairly good blue-grass sod, the 
carrying capacity of which was 15 head of 
beef cattle. He first treated the field with 
TVA superphosphate, which, of course, in- 
creased the field’s carrying capacity. Three 
years ago my friend treated a part of the 
field with a mixture containing, per acre, 
600 pounds of 20-percent phosphate, 200 
pounds of salt, 2 toms of burnt lime, 6 tons 
of ground lime, 20 pounds of sulfur, 20 
pounds of epsom salts, 20 pounds of borax, 
20 pounds of bluestone, and 1 gallon of 
iodine. This year the field carried, not 15 
head of cattle, but 40 head of cattle, and 
it is thought that had the whole field been 
treated with the mixture it would have 
grazed 50 head. The grazing season on 
the field commenced about 2 weeks earlier 
than the grazing season in that section 
and lasted, at least, 2 weeks later, thus 
lengthening the grazing season for some- 
thing over 1 month. The cattle put on 
approximately 400 pounds in weight. 

Moreover, we now discover that the nutri- 
tive value of farm products depends largely 
upon the condition of the soil. Because, 
for instance, a certain truck patch produces 
well-developed, lucious-looking carrots is no 
reason to assume that the carrots have the 
nutritive value they are supposed to have. 
As a matter of fact, so far as their food 
value is concerned, they may be utterly 
worthless. Why? Simply because the soil 
from which they came was lacking in cer- 
tain soil minerals. Remember, the soil 
cannot put into the products thereof that 
which it lacketh. Hence, it is possible for 
us tc tUiidermine our health, even starve to 
death. eating good-looking food products that 
came from soil depleted of the necessary soil 
minerals. 

@ As I said, I am afraid we know very little 
about the proper treatment of our soil. And 
I am afraid that too many farmers of to- 
day, like the doctors of yesterday who thought 
that calomel, quinine, and opiates would cure 
all the ills to which man is heir, think that 
nitrogen, potash, and phosphate will cure 
all the diseases to which the soil is heir. I 
am afraid that we do not appreciate that 
the soil on one farm may be suffering from 
an entirely different disease from the dis- 
ease of the soil of a neighboring farm, which, 
of course, means that we have got to diagnose 


soil diseases just as we do human diseases, 
and treat them accordingly. 

All Americans, regardless of their trade or 
calling, should be deeply interested in soil 
improvement and care. And, if the Amer- 
ican people will only pause and think this 
thing through, I know that they will not 
only become interested, but that they will 
become interested to such an extent that 
they will become imbued with the spirit 
of the crusader and will line up in solid 
phalanx and fight until S. 882 and H. R. 
2922 are written into the statutory law of 
this land. Do not think that the task 
ahead of us is an easy one. The Fertilizer 
Trust is on the war path. The trust has 
money, and money employs talent, and from 
present prospects it looks like we are going 
to be met on the threshold of this fight 
with an unlimited lobby fund plus the best, 
shrewdest, and most influential lobbyists 
money can hire. 

Upon the introduction of these companion 
bills several significant things happened: 

1. The Fertilizer Trust commenced to op- 
erate under a name that has more farm ap- 
peal, namely, the American Plant-Food Coun- 
cil, Inc. 

2. Having obtained a name with more ag- 
ricultural “it” in it, the next move was 
to invade Congress and select one of its 
most outstanding Members, occupying a 
strategic position on the Appropriations 
Committee, which committee, of course, will 
have to pass on all appropriations for the 
fertilizer pilot plants, as the leader to spear- 
head the drive to kill the bills. This Mem- 
ber is now listed as the president of this 
great pseudo-farm organization, the Amer- 
ican Plant-Food Council, Inc. 

3. The Fertilizer Trust has started the 
printing presses turning out propaganda 
against the bills, the like of which I have 
not seen since the days of the holding-com- 
pany legislation. Oh, this American Plant- 
Food Council, Inc., is a high-powered outfit 
that started, from the very beginning, in 
high gear. 

Now, this is a free country, and I do not 
criticize my colleague for resigning from 
Congress in order to improve his financial 
position—in order to become president of 
this newly created, all-important farm or- 
ganization, the American Plant-Food Coun- 
cil, Inc., which was set up for the worthy 
purpose of protecting the American farmer 
fron. the rash, un-American act of providing 
means for improving his soil—but I do ques- 
tion the propriety, yes, the right of a Mem- 
ber of Congress taking on new duties vitally 
affecting pending legislation before divesting 
himself of all responsibility incident to his 
high office. 

Yet, to my astonishment, I find my col- 
league, who has served his people in the 
House for some twenty-odd years, during 
which time he has evidenced no visible in- 
terest in agriculture, overnight, as it were, 
rushing in to defend the American farmers 
from the socialization, the regimentation, and 
the other baneful influences and effects the 
passage of S. 882 and H. R. 2922 would visit 
upon them. Oh, I wonder where this agri- 
cultural Roderick was during the early 
thirties when the farmers of America were 
fighting for their very existence! Oh, where 
was this fertilizer-scented Roderick when 
the agricultural! situation was so serious that 
shotguns were being used by farmers to stay 
sheriff sales of farm lands? Oh, where, oh 
where, was Roderick during the so dark days 
when, if we measure his capacity for lead- 
ership by the valuation the. fertilizer trust 
has placed upon it, one clear blast on his 
bugle horn would have rallied the farmers 
around a leadership that would have led 
them out of the low grounds of sorrow into 
“a land flowing with milk and honey.” IL 
will not be so uncharitable as to even sug- 
gest that it took a long-term contract, plus 
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a princely salary, to get this psuedo farmer 
Roderick to toot his horn in defense of the 
farmers of America. 

I am, however, persuaded that the farmers 
of America know their friends, and that they 
will not rally to the seductive bugle call 
that today is being sounded by this recent 
“plant food” convert. If they do, may the 
good Lord have mercy upon their souls, be- 
cause I am afraid their fate will be that 
which befell the fiute-enchanted rats that 
followed the leadership of that charming, 
seductive flute player, the Pied Piper of 
Hamelin. 

On December 6, 1945, in the city of Ros. 
noke, before the Virginia State Horticultural 
Society, my colleague, as reported in the 
Roanoke Times of December 6, 1945, sounded 
this blast upon his bugle horn against S. 882 
and H. R. 2922: 

“Senate bill 882 and House bill 2922, com- 
panion bills pending before the respective 
committees of Congress, are another mis- 
guided effort to turn the American farmer 
over to the Federal Government and to put 
him under bondage by unnecessary sub- 
sidies and Federal regulation and control,” 
he said. 

“However, I do not believe the time has 
come or should ever come when the Govern- 
ment goes into the farming business, or when 
it should undertake to regulate or regiment 
every action and procedure of the farmer, 
even down to the point of doing his plow- 
ing, seeding, fertilizing, and harvesting for 
him. 

“I cannot go along with the unsound 
philosophy that would put the American 
farmer sitting on the curb with a tin can 
in his hand asking alms of every passerby. 
Those who advocate such unsound principles 
are doing a disservice to agriculture. I think 
that what.the farmers want is a fair, square 
chance in a free and competitive economy to 
live his life, conduct his business under cir- 
cumstances from which he may reasonably 
expect to have a profit for his labors. 

“I maintain we can have no economic 
solidarity in this country-—no domestic 
tranquillity—no personal security unless we 
maintain and foster individual initiative and 
a system of free enterprise,” Woodrum con- 
tinued. “That means that the Government, 
States and Nation, should not, except under 
circumstances of extreme national emer- 
gency, undertake to order our lives or enter 
into competition with free enterprise.” 

I am not surprised at the line of attack. 
It is the same line that has been followed 
by the Fertilizer Trust since the bills were 
introduced. 

“Socialization!” ‘“Regimentation!” “Free 
enterprise!” When unable to answer by logic 
and reason, these are the bugaboos with 
which to frighten the American people. I 
have heard these arguments used since the 
days the cities first commenced to put in 
their own waterworks and electric plants. 
Yes, and I have heard one or the other of 
them used against every forward movement 
we have taken in this country; against TVA, 
against social security, against unemployment 
insurance, against the Securities and Ex- 
change Act, against the Holding Company 
Act, against the act giving labor the right 
to organize and bargain collectively, against 
the Fair Labor Practices Act. And now they 
bring these same old arguments out of the 
closet to frighten Congress into killing bills 
designed to improve our soil. 

Now, let me briefly answer these argu- 
ments: 

As to socialization: The public has a vital 
interest in the soil, and it is the duty of our 
Government to see that our soil is conserved 
and improved. Why? Because it is the source 
from which comes the food and fiber to 
sustain our people. While I believe in the 
ownership of land in fee simple, I also be- 
lieve that every grantee in a land deed be- 








comes, to a certain extent, a trustee. The 
trust imposed by the conveyance is not to 
wantonly abuse the land. And this trust 
is so broad that it also extends to the Gov- 
ernment. It is the duty of Government to 
not only see that our land is conserved, but 
to render every reasonable assistance in soil 
conservation and improvement. Why? Be- 
cause the strength and perpetuity of this 
Government depends upon the strength and 
perpetuity of the Nation’s topsoil. 
As to free enterprise: I suppose this ar- 
cument is directed at the provisions in the 
pill giving the farmers, at the end of the 
5-year period, the right to form cooperatives 
to purchase the fertilizer plants from the 
Government. Well, if individuals can or- 
canize, for instance, a fertilizer corporation 
to operate a fertilizer plant that no one in- 
dividual is financially strong enough to build 
and operate why cannot farmers, no one of 
which is strong enough financially, get to- 
vether and organize a farm cooperative for 
the same purpose? If corporations are per- 
missible under our: free-erterprise system, 
upon what theory are cooperatives excluded? 
As to regimentation: There is nothing in 
the bill, not a single line, that would regi- 
ment anyone. The bill is free from compul- 
sion and regimentation. 


Tl. EQUIPMENT 


Having provided the farmers with good 
plants, that is, good farms, we should see 
that the farms are well equipped.- I use the 
word equipped to cover not only sufficient 
and up-to-date farming machinery, but nec- 
essary livestock and farm buildings, includ- 
ing the farm home and modern conyeniences. 
As I intimated, a farmer can no more abun- 
dantly and economically produce on good 
land without the necessary equipment, than 
can the manufacturer produce in a fine up- 
to-date plant that lacks modern and up-to- 
date machinery. 

These objectives can be accomplished by— 

1. Carrying forward our rural-electrifica- 
tion program. 

2. Adopting a rural-building program com- 
parable to the urben-housing program. Such 
& program, of course, would have to be worked 
out in a sane, sensible manner in order to 
see that the earning capacity of the farm 
justifies the improvements because if a 
farmer is loaned money to erect buildings 
that the earning capacity of the farm is not 
sufficient to carry, the ultimate result would 
be not only the loss of the improvements, 
but the loss of the farm. 

3. Bringing our farm-credit structure 
down to date so it will take care of the 
financial needs of the farmers in purchasing 
livestock and farm machinery, as well as 
modern conveniences that will add so much 
to farm life. 

The farm home should be made an at- 
tractive place to live. The farmer is entitled 
to some of the modern conveniences in order 
to take out of farm life, as far as possible, the 
drudgeries that are, at present, incident 
thereto. 


Ill. PRICE 


Having provided the farmers with produc- 
live, well-equipped farms, in order for them 
to produce abundantly and cheaply, good 
business demands that we inaugurate a price 
system that will, at least, insure them a rea- 
sonable profit over and above the cost of 
production and upkeep. 

No matter how modern an industrial plant 
may be, no matter how efficiently it operates, 
how abundantly and cheaply it may be able 
to produce, unless it operates at a profit it 
will, sooner or later be thrown into bank- 
Tuptcy. The same is true of a farm. 

The inability of the farmers to regulate 
prices, as does industry, has been the greatest 
problem that has confronted the farmers of 
America over the years. This problem has to 


be solved before we will ever be able to stabil- 
ize agriculture and place it upon a sound 
business basis. 

Of all the suggested or tried farm-price 
formulas the parity concept is, I am per- 
suaded, the soundest It is sound because it 
is fair to all. It protects producers and con- 
sumers alike 

Now, just what is this thing that we call, 
for lack of a better name, parity price? How 
does it operate vith respect to the farmers, 
who are the producers, and how does it 
operate with respect to the consumers of 
farm products, which latter class, of course, 
includes all of us? If it works to the interest 
of the farmers and at the same time imposes 
no undue hardships upon the consumers, 
then it works to the interest of every man, 
woman, and child in America, and should 
demand universal approval. Well. it does 
just that thing and, in my opinion, has the 
approval of everyone that has thought the 
matter through and understands parity nrice. 
Of course, those who are suffering from the 
subsidy hallucination and want to see Uncle 
Sam operate a free-lunch counter in every 
home will not agree with me. They want 
parity income, or some other subsidized pro- 
gram, which they masquerade under the 
name of a farm plan, but which in truth and 
in fact simply means a dole for the farmers 
and cheap food for the consumers, with 
generous old Uncle Sam paying the bill. 

Now parity is a relative term. It is a price 
relationship, and seeks to maintain the 
proper price relationship between those 
things the farmers sell and those things the 
farmers buy. Under it farm prices would 
constantly change in order to maintain the 
proper “elationship between what the farmers 
sell and what the farmers buy. Under 
it, for instance, if wages go down and con- 
sequently what the farmers buy cost less, 
farm prices would go down correspondingly. 
In other words, it would give the farmer's 
dollar the same purchasing power as the con- 
sumer’s dollar, and conversely, it would give 
the consumer's dollar the same purchasing 
power as the farmer's dollar. It would keep 
the industrial dollar, the labor dollar and 
the farm dollar on a parity—on an equality, 

Now, as I have said, there can be no ques- 
tion about the soundness of the parity con- 
cept. The trouble comes when we attempt 
to put the concept into practice by establish- 
ing parity prices. When the parity concept 
was first adopted back in 1933 we adopted 
the 5-year period of 1909-14 as the period 
when the price relationship between the 
things the farmers sold and the things the 
farmers bought were, more or less, at a proper 
balance, and called this period the base peri- 
od, and attempted to figure our parity prices 
in such a way as to maintain this balance 
that existed during the base period. While 
this period was the best period we could find, 
we found that it did not work out justly and 
equitably in all cases, and at the time, for 
instance, adopted another base period for 
tobaceo in order to bring about, as far as 
possible, a better tobacco price relationship. 
However, in spite of our efforts, we found that 
parity prices as figured during this base 
period, while manifestly fair—in some cases 
more than fair—to certain farm products, 
were manifestly unfair to other products. 
The truth is we created some price valleys 
and peaks, which, in my opinion, should be 
leveled off. And when this is done we should 
include farm wages in the calculations of 
parity. I am afraid, however, that if we only 
amend the parity law by including farm wages 
in calculations of parity that we will augment 
rather than ameliorate our parity trouble. 
What we should do is this: We should re- 
examine parity and work out a formula that 
will, as far as humanly possible, level down 
the present valleys and peaks, and bring 
about the proper price relationship with re- 
spect to all farm products. And, may I add, 
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that in my opinion it is humanly impossible 
to write with one stroke of the pen a parity 
law that will hold good on down through the 
years. We will, if we maintain even approxi- 
mately correct parity prices, have to mod- 
ernize the law from time to time. 

Having established parity prices, the job, 
however, is ohly one-half completed. It is 
an idle gesture to establish parity prices 
unless we take the next step and make parity 
prices effective. This is going to be a most 
dificult undertaking, but unless it is worked 
out, setting up parity prices for the farmers 
means absolutely nothing. And when it is 
worked out it should be worked out in such 
& way as to give the farmers the full parity 
price, and not 75 percent or 90 percent of 
parity. We can no more put farming on a 
business basis, for instance, giving the farm- 
ers 9) percent of parity than we can place 
industry upon a sound business basis by 
cutting industria) prices to 99 percent of u 
fair selling price. 

IV. MARKETING 

Having given the American farmers good 
production plants by soil improvement, 
equipped the plants, and provided them with 
a price system that will insure, at least, the 
cost of production plus upkeep, the next 
step is to set up a marketing system that 
will bring about the marketing of farm prod- 
ucts orderly, efficiently, and economically. 

One of the biggest farm problems yet un- 
Solved is the marketing problem. Over the 
years we have spent millions of dollars teach- 
ing the farmers how to produce. Our pro- 
duction efforts have, by and large, been suc- 
cessful. Through conservation practices, 
improved strains, improved methods of culti- 
vation, and mechanized farming, we have 
been able to increase our production tremen- 
dously. The sad part of the picture is this, 
that while the average farmer knows a great 
deal about production he knows very little, 
if anything, about marketing what he 
produces. 

As you know, a special committee on farm 
marketing has been set up. I am chairman 
of the committee. While we have done a 
great deal of spadework looking into this, 
that, and the other rhase of the problem, and 
are now holding open hearings, we are not 
in position, at this time, to make concrete 
recommendations. We are still seeking in- 
formation and guidance. We do know that 
the spread between the farm and table im- 
poverishes the farmer and consumer alike, 
in that, while reducing farm prices, it in- 
creases consumer prices. Our present farm- 
marketing system may be accurately de- 
scribed as the system of subtraction and 
addition. Yes; in 99 cases out of 100 the sys- 
ter employs both subtraction and addition, 
shooting the farmers with the subtraction 
barrel of the marketing shotgun and the con- 
sumers with the addition barrel. Our prob- 
lem, of course, is to work out a marketing 
system that will bring the farmer and con- 
sumer closer together. The whole secret of 
a successful farm-marketing system hovers 
around reducing the spread between the 
farm and table. If this can be done, and we 
believe it can, it will literally save the 
farmers and consumers millions of dollars 
per year. Most industries have worked out 
such a system, and the time is long overdue 
for such a system to be worked out for the 
farmers and consumers. I say it advisedly, 
no American industry could stay in business 
if it had to operate under the same double- 
barrel marketing system the farmers have 
been forced to operate under over the years. 
In order to impress upon you the seriousness 
of the situation let me make this statement: 
Roughly speaking, for every dollar the 
farmer receives for a farm product the con- 
sumer pays from 2 to 3 dollars for the same 
product. The table that follows will show 
you the spread from the farmer to the con- 
sumer for the years 1913 to 1943: 
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While I know that a part of this spread, 
probably the larger part, represents trans- 
portation and legitimate handling charges, 
I am persuaded that if the right kind of 
farm-marketing system is worked out a con- 
siderable percent of the spread can be saved, 
and most of the saving, provided we have a 
fair fram-price system, will inure to the 
benefit of the consumers. 

While, as I stated, we are still seeking 
information and guidance, and are not, at 
this time, ready to make concrete sugges- 
tions, I am going to briefly mention two or 
three things in particular that I think are 
worthy of careful consideration. 

First, we should improve our present State 
marketing services and coordinate the mar- 
keting services of the respective States. If 
the respective States would put on an edu- 
cational campaign to educate the farmers in 
up-to-date marketing the money would be 
well spent. And if the State activities were 
coordinated so information would be quickly 
transmitted through the States many sup- 
posed surpluses would. disappear. 

The marketing-news service should be im- 
proved, so the farmers can keep up with 
prices, trends, and giuts in particular mar- 
kets and areas. The present news service, 
in many instances, comes too late to be of 
any real value to the farmers. 

Probably the greatest field in which to 
make real farm marketing progress is in the 
cooperative field. That the farmers, when 
they cooperate and work together, have the 
eapacity to market their products efficiently 
and economically is no longer open to ques- 
tion. T ey have in many instances demon- 
strated their capacity. 

Let me briefly mention some of the ac- 
complishments of the farmers in Rocking- 
ham County, Va. I am mighty proud of the 
record of this Virginia county. And let me 
call your attention to the fact that it is the 
home county of G. FP. Holsinger, the wide- 
awake and efficient president of the Virginia 
Farm Bureau, which has played an impor- 
tant part in bringing about the accomplish- 
ments which I shall mention. 

The farmers of Rockingham cooperatively 
own and operate: 

1. Mutual insurance companies that carry 
$60,000,000 of insurance on farm buildings 
and property, at a rate greatly under the 
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old-line companies, and which, of course, 
saves the farmers thousands of dollars in 
insurance premiums. 

2. Mutual telephone companies which give 
the farmers one of the best rural telephone 
services in America. 

3. A farm-bureau store with assets of over 
$1,500,000 and no liabilities, and which did 
a business of $3,617,633 during the fiscal year 
1943-44. This cooperative store saves the 
farmers thousands of dollars annually. 

4. A milk-producers’ association contain- 
ing 1,500 members, which handles 37,000,000 
pounds of milk annually, and for which it 
received last year $2,225,000. This associa- 
tion is paying from 10 to 20 percent more 
for milk than other buyers of milk in that 
section, and owns one of the most modern 
dairy manufacturing plants in the South. 

5. Perhaps the finest poultry-dressing plant 
in America, which is being expanded, but 
which is now dressing some 12,000,000 pounds 
of poultry per year. Its annual business 
amounts to more than $5,000,000 per year. 

6. A rural-electric cooperative which was 
established in 1938. The cooperative now 
has a membership of 3.735, has 1,250 miles 
of lines, and a generating plant with a ca- 
pacity of 3,600 horsepower valued at $250,000. 
The entire project, lines and plant, has a 
valuation of $1,500,000. 

7. A mutual cold-storage plant, with a ca- 
pacity of 375,000 boxes. In 1944 this plant 
stored for growers $200,000 worth of peaches 
and $675,000 worth of apples, and in addi- 
tion stored for the Government, 72 carloads 
of eggs, 202 carloads of meat, and 42 carloads 
of potatoes. 

8. A fruit- and meat-canning cooperative 
for food processing and packing. This co- 
operative only recently installed juice-manu- 
facturing equipment with a daily capacity of 
8,000 bushels. 

9. Recently the farmers organized a live- 
stock processing plant, the cost of which will 
be around $250,000. It is aimed to process 
and supply quality meats and meat products, 
and plans to package and quick-freeze meats 
for frozen-food distributors serving the east- 
ern United States. 

Now, what does this all add up to? Hold 
your breath if you do not know what co- 
operative effort will do, because the results 
are truly astonishing. The cooperative ef- 
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forts brought to the 3,900 farms of Rocking. 
ham an income of $31,573,950, or an average 
income of $8,095 per farm. This income came 
from the following sources: 
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Believing as I do that farming is a busi- 
ness, honesty demands that I state in this 
connection, though my utterances may be re- 
garded by most members of the cooperatives 
as heresy, if farmers get together and form 
a cooperative to. further their business in- 
terests, that the cooperative so formed should 
be taxed just like any other business enter- 
prise is taxed. There is no economic justi- 
fication for any business enterprise, including 
cooperatives, that has to depend upon tax 
exemption or tax evasion for its existence. 
I am afraid if we continue to follow the policy 
of granting cooperatives tax exemptions that 
we will, sooner or later, bring the coopera- 
tive movement into public disrepute. This 
would, indeed, be not only a high but a ruin- 
ous price to pay, because no enterprise can 
long exist without public approval. 


V. AGRICULTURAL CREDIT SYSTEM 


Lastly I mention a credit system designed 
to take care of the financial needs of the 
farmers. 

There is great need to bring about a con- 
solidation of all Federal agricultural lending 
agencies. Until this is done, the farmers of 
America will never have a Federal agricul- 
tural credit system that is administered in an 
efficient and businesslike manner anc enjoys 
the confidence and respect that it should. 
The American farmers are entitled to a Fed- 
eral credit system that is just as efficient as 
the Federal Reserve System, and the system 
should enjoy and command the same con- 
fidence and respect in the field of agriculture 
that the Federal Reserve System commands 
and enjoys in the field of business and fi- 
nance. 

Some time ago I introduced H. R. 3422 for 
the purpose of laying the proper foundation 
upon which to build the right kind of an 
agricultural credit structure; and, unless the 
right kind of foundation is laid, the struc- 
ture, no matter how perfect it may be, will 
always be in jeopardy. Por this reason it is 
imperative that we lay the proper foundation. 

After we lay the proper foundation, I hope 
no one will think that we have completed 
our undertaking. If the laying of the 
foundation is all that we have in mind, then. 
as deeply concerned as I am in seeing set up 
an efficient credit agency for the farmers, | 
would not be interested in this piece of legis- 
lation. This piece of legislation is only the 
first step. While it is an important step— 
just as important as a foundation is under 
any structure—it would be a foolish step for 
us to take unless we intend to go ahead and 
erect thereon a farm-credit system that will 
serve the needs of the farmers in an efficient 
and businesslike manner. 

Having taken the first step, that is, laid the 
proper foundation by bringing all the farm- 
loan activities under one agency, to be known 
as the Agricultural Credit Agency, we should 
then go ahead and take up the different activ- 
ities transferred to this agency, one by one, 
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weeding out all duplications, bringing about 
consolidations where practicable, and setting 
up economical anc efficient working machin- 
ery all the way down from the agency to the 
farm level. I do not mean by this that we 
should take hasty action. Other than the 
Farm Security Administration, for which we 
need immediate basic legislation, I would 
like to see the policy board set up in this 
legislation given a chance to make a thorough 
study of all our lending agencies and make 
recommendations to Congress before we bring 
in further legislation. 

Our present understanding, however, is to 
lay the proper foundation. H. R. 3422, intro- 
duced after long study and careful and pains- 
taking consideration, has the backing and 
approval oi some of the best brains, not only 
in agriculture, but in banking and finance. 
The American Farm Bureau, the National 
Granre, and the National Council of Farmer 
Cooperatives have been pioneers in this leg- 
islation. It is believed that it lays the proper 
foundation for a permanent, efficient, and 
serviceable agricultural credit structure that 
will command the respect and confidence of 
all ; 

The main provisions of the bill, which has 
been favorably reported by the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, and is now known as 
H. R. 4873, are as follows: 


AGRICULTURAL CREDIT AGENCY 


It creates an independent establishment 
of the Federal Government, to be known as 
the Agricultural Credit Agency. To this 
Agency there would be transferred: 

All functions, powers, and duties of (a) 
the Farm Credit Administration, and (b) 
the Farm Security Administration. 


AGRICULTURAL CREDIT BOARD 


It establishes within the Agency an Agri- 
cultural Credit Board of seven members, one 
of whom shall be the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, the other six members to be appointed 
by the President with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. The Board would be a 
bipartisan, full-time policy Board. The 
members of the Board would be appointed 
for 12-year terms and would draw a salary 
of $10,000 per year. The duties of the Board 
are fully set out in the bill, and it is ex- 
pressly provided that “the Board shall not 
operate in an administrative capacity.” 


ADMINISTRATOR 


The Board is directed to appoint an Agri- 
cultural Credit Administrator, who will be 
held responsible for the administration of 
the Agricultural Credit Agency. 


DEPUTY ADMINISTRATORS 


With the approval of the Board, the Ad- 
ministrator is directed to appoint a Deputy 
Administrator to be in charge of each of the 
principal divisions of the Agency. These 
divisions are six in number and are as 
follows: 

1. A division for supervising loans to 
farmers’ cooperative associations. Under 
this division there would be placed: (a) The 
Central Bank for Cooperatives, (b) the 12 
banks for cooperatives, and (c) the revolving 
fund authorized by the Agricultural Market- 
ing Act. 

2. A division to supervise short-term loans 
made by cooperative lending institutions. 
Under this division there would be placed: 
(a) the 12 production-credit corporations, 
and (b) the production-credit associations. 

3. A division to supervise long-term farm 
mortgage loans. Under this division there 
would be placed (a) the 12 Federal land 
banks, (b) the national farm loan associa- 
tions, (c) the Commissioner loans, and (d) 
the joint stock land banks (in liquidation). 

4. A division for supervising and adminis- 
tering direct loans to farmers. Under this 
division there would be placed (a) the Farm 
Security Administration program (includ- 
ing rural rehabilitation loans, Bankhead- 
Jones tenant purchase loans, and other ac- 











tivities); (b) the Emergency Crop and Feed 
Loan Acts; and (c) the Regions! Agricul- 
tural Credit Corporation of Washington, D.C. 

5. A division to supervise financing and 
discounting activities. Under this division 
there would be placed (a) the 12 Federal 
intermediate credit banks; (b) the security 
issuing and corporate financing phases of 
operations of Federal land banks, Federal 
Farm Mortgage Corporation, and banks for 
cooperatives; and (c) any other. financing 
and discounting matters. 

6. A division to carry out functions of ap- 
praisal and examination and other services. 
This service would be open to the public. 
Under this division there would be placed 
(a) appraisal functions, (b) examination 
functions, and (c) other service functions. 

This legislation attempts to bring about 
not only a consolidation of the agricultural 
lending agencies under one head, but to set 
up, down to the Federal level, efficient and 
businesslike operating machinery. 

Now a few observations as to the objec- 
tions that have been advanced: 

1. Some think the Agency should be left 
in the Department of Agriculture. It is 
thought that no financial agency should be 
under a department head. I think the Con- 
gress expressed itself definitely on this point 
in the Wallace-Jones co:.troversy. In this 
controversy the membership of the House 
and Senate seemed to be pretty well agreed 
that the original mistake was in transferring 
a lending agency to a Cabinet member. To 
place a lending agency under a Cabinet mem- 
ber is not good business. It simply will not 
work, Lending agencies should be, as far as 
humanly possible, removed from political 
considerations. President Truman realized 
this when, along with others, he introduced 
S. 3480 in the Seventy-sixth Congress. This 
bill, S. 3480, was introduced to provide for 
the establishment of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration as an independent agency of the 
Government. 

2. Some question the wisdom of appoint- 
ing a full-time policy board. In answer let 
me say that a part-time board, in my opinion, 
would be a fatal mistake. The board mem- 
bers will, of course, be outstanding men of 
affairs. If they only serve part time, they 
will continue to be engaged in business, and 
in all probability would be up to their necks 
in their own affairs when called to Washing- 
ton. When called to Washington to a board 
meeting their chief concern, I am afraid, 
would be in getting through with the meeting 
so they could return home. This would re- 
sult, past experience shows, in the members 
leaving the thinking and planning to sub- 
ordinates in the Washington office. It is, in 
my opinion, imperative that we have a full- 
time board; and if the board functions as it 
should—if it keeps in close touch with all 
the lending agencies in order to see that they 
are properly functioning and in order to see 
what improvements, if any, can be brought 
about, it will be one of the busiest boards 
in Washington. 

3. Some object to bringing Farm Security 
into the Farm Credit Agency on the ground 
that the Agency will be administered by 
hard-headed businessmen. To my mind, this 
is the most compelling reason for bringing 
in Farm Security. The chief trouble with 
Farm Security in the past has been the fact 
that business principles and practices were 
never employed in administering the pro- 
gram. In my opinion, had the Farm Security 
Administration been under the general super- 
vision of a policy-making board, such as is 
proposed in this legislation, the board would 
have seen that the Administration carried 
cut the policies laid down by the Congress 
and would not have permitted the setting up 
of a single one of the communistic crackpot 
projects that cost the taxpayers untold mil- 
lions and that brought the Administration 
into such ill repute. And had such a board 
been in existence, and had it killed only one 
of these crackpot projects, it would have 
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saved enough to pay the salaries of the board 
members for many years. 

Now, personally, I am a great believer in 
the farm-security program, if rightly set up 
and administered in the American way and 
along business lines. It has a place, an im- 
portant place, in our agricultural picture, 
and I want to see the House Committee on 
Agriculture, just as soon as we get this 
legislation through, go to work on a farm- 
security program that will fit into the pat- 
tern of American life and will be admin- 
istered. along business lines. And why 
should it not be administered along busi- 
ness lines? Simply because you are dealing 
with loans in which there is an element of 
risk, simply because in certain cases you are 
administering relief is no reason why busi- 
ness principles and practices should not be 
followed. Remember the Congress will de- 
termine the policies of Farm Security and 
the board will only see that these policies 
are carried out. If the board fails to see 
that the policies of Congress are carried out, 
we have our remedy. Also remember that 
under this legislation Farm Security will be 
treated just like we treat every other agri- 
cultural lending agency; that is, it will be 
treated as a separate division and placed 
under a deputy administrator. What more 
could be asked? 

I want to say that my criticism of Farm 
Security does not apply to the administra- 
tion of the agency under the Honorable 
Frank Hancock, who, as we all know, has 
rendered an outstanding service since being 
placed in charge. And the reason he has 
rendered an outstanding service is because 
he has employed business principles and 
practices and conducted the program in the 
American way. 

In conclusion, let me say this: The farm- 
ers of America are entitled to a Federal lend- 
ing agency that is run along business and 
not political lines, and serves the needs of 
agriculture in the same efficient and busi- 
nesslike manner that the Federal Reserve 
System serves industry and banking. And 
I hope the day may come when this inde- 
pendent agency is housed in a separate 
building here in Washington, just as is the 
Federal Reserve System, and will also have 
separate district buildings. Yes; I would go 
a step further and erect in every agricultural 
county in the United States a separate build- 
ing in which I would also house all county 
farm activities. 

This five-step program will not only place 
farming upon a business basis but will enable 
the farmers to produce more abundantly and 
cheaply. For these reasons it is not only a 
farm program but a consumer program as 
well. Let me briefly point out how the pro- 
gram will enure to the benefit of the con- 
sumers. 

1. Soil improvement will increase produc- 
tion. As production goes up production 
costs go down. The decrease in production 
costs means cheaper food to the consumer. 

2. A well-equipped farm will further re- 
duce production costs which, in turn, will 
further reduce consumer costs 

3. Under a price formula based upon the 
parity concept things will be kept upon an 
even keel. Stability will be brought not only 
to the farmers but to the consumers, be- 
cause as the purchasing power of the con- 
sumers go up or down, so will the price of 
food correspondingly go up or down. 

4. The right kind of farm marketing sys- 
tem will bring the farmers and consumers 
closer together. As we reduce the spread 
between the farm and the table, in the same 
proportion we should reduce the costs of the 
things that go upon the table. 

5. By giving the farmers the right kind of 
agricultural credit system we not only elim- 
inate unreasonable interest charges, but we 
make it possible for farmers to obtain credit 
without making unreasonable sacrifices. 
And, too, we give the farmers a dependable 
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credit source. These things will, of course, 
further reduce production costs which, in 
turn, will further reduce consumer costs. 

I bespeak your earnest consideration of 
these proposals. 





Red-C1O Concoction Based on an Old 


Moscow Recipe 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 17, 1946 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
more than a coincidence that internal 
strife in the United States comes at a 
time when the prestige of this Nation 
should be unquestioned. The timing of 
these events simultaneously with the 
convening of the United Nations Organ- 
ization has been perfect. 

The long Red arm of radicalism can 
be seen stretching across the Nation, 
casting its shadow upon the innocent 
participants who love their country 
while the incendiaries who would apply 
the torch to our form of government 
wallow in the prospects of fulfillment 
of their long-range plans. 

The Reds are head over heels in the 
labor strife along with the radicals of 
the CIO. 

The Reds are head over heels in the 
recent soldier demonstrations along with 
the CIO inciters. 

The Reds are head over heels in at- 
tempts to steer our international rela- 
tions along with the CIO manipulators. 

Plans for the present trends were 
drawn on paper years ago. They were 
not secret but in our patriotism we said 
it just could not happen here. As the 
result we find loyal American citizens at 
home and heroic defenders of the Stars 
and Stripes overseas who are trapped in 
the Red network. 

It has been admitted that the recent 
soldier demonstrations in the Pacific as 
well as in Europe brought about as criti- 
cal a condition in military affairs as this 
Nation has experienced. 

It is to the credit of the American 
soldier that common sense prevailed in 
this crisis. 

That Reds took advantage of the home- 
sickness of our troops and the bungled 
statements of the military chiefs is be- 
yond question. There is positive proof 
of the leadership of American Com- 
munists in many of these overseas dem- 
onstrations. There is positive proof of 
an intermingling of Red and CIO. 

CIO’S GOLDEN AND RED 


A few days ago Members of Congress 
received from the CIO headquarters a 
copy of a cablegram addressed to Clinton 
S. Golden, of the National CIO Veterans’ 
Committee, and signed by a group of 
soldiers headed by Sgt. Emil Mazey, as 
chairman. The cablegram came from 
Manila, scene of one of the wildest of 
the Communist-inspired demonstrations. 
Who are Clinton Golden and Emil Mazey? 


Records show Golden’s .adical career 
goes back beyond his association with 
Brookwood Labor College at Katonah, 
N. Y., which has been identified in Gov- 
ernment records as a communistic insti- 
tution. He has been associated with 
William Z. Foster, head of the Communist 
Party in the United States; Sidney Hill- 
man and others in the Garland fund 
which has been identified by a congres- 
sional committee as a “highly profitable 
source of revenue for Communist causes.” 
Golden was active in the January 1944 
CIO Political Action Committee con- 
ference in New York at which the pre- 
dominance of Communists on the pro- 
gram has been referred to as providing 
a true index of the extent to which the 
Reds infiltrated and obtained places of 
leadership on Hillman’s CIO committee. 


MAZEY AND COMMUNISM 


The name of Emil Mazey has already 
appeared in the records of Congress. In 
1938 he was named by a witness before 
one of our committees as a Michigan 
member of the Communist Party and a 
member of the Proletarian Party, which 
was listed as an offshoot of the Commu- 
nist Party. Mazey was a ringleader 
among the radicals in the United Auto 
Worker movement in Michigan in 1938, 
and his connection with Golden’s Brook- 
wood College dated back at least that far. 
Government records reveal that he at- 
tempted to secure a donation from the 
UAW union for Brookwood but was over- 
ruled by union members who declared 
dues should not be spent for such pur- 
poses. He was identified as an agitator 
and attempted to seize control of one 
of the auto workers’ locals. 

Mazey’s cablegram, relayed to Con- 
gress by CIO’s Golden, attacked what 
he called vested interests of the War 
Department and demanded that demo- 
bilization be taken away from the War 
Department. 

The New York Mirror has identified 
T4g David Livingston, a leader in the 
demobilization demonstration in Hono- 
lulu, as the same Livingston who was a 
key figure in New York’s Communist 
Party and chairman of the credentials 
committee of the convention of the 
Young Communist League in 1943. It 
will be recalled that for reasons of con- 
venience the name of the Young Com- 
munist League was changed during the 
war to the American Youth for Democ- 
racy, whose ideals were assailed a few 
days ago by J. Edgar Hoover, Director 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

GI JOE LABELS AGITATORS 


The rank and file of the GI’s, whose 
common sense has prevailed in this tense 
situation, are in a better position than 
anyone else to know what has been back 
of these demonstrations which have been 
stirred up. Their letters indicate that 
the radicals have used the desire in the 
heart of every soldier to get back here to 
his family as a vehicle to stir up trouble 
and discredit the Army. 

I have received letters from Pacific 
soldiers as have other Members of Con- 
gress. Here is one which outlines the 
situation. This disabled soldier, a GI 
who is stationed in Hawaii, says: 

I know the set-up here. The trouble is 
being instigated by a lot of CIO hoodlums 
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who are low-point men. The main speaker 
at the Fort Shafter meet was a former Cio 
local president. No matter what was accom. 
plished, the United States Army has been 
disgraced and dragged through the mire of 
hell by a bunch of young radicals who don't 
know the difference between a mortar and , 
trench knife. Some of these youngsters 
Know of no other way to accomplish their 
desires, and it’s no secret that the commit- 
tees planning these local affairs did all of 
their brain-trusting at the Honolulv labor 
canteen. 


This GI who thus wrote me is not a 
part of the “brass” but an ordinary 
soldier. 

We do have the statements of the Army 
officers too. Lt. Gen. Charles P. Hall, in 
Japan, has warned that subversives wil] 
take the cue from these uprisings and 
their next steps will be sabotage, and his 
chief of staff has declared that subversive 
forces are deliberately at work attempt- 
ing to undermine the morale of our 
Army. Col. Charles A. Mahoney in 
Yokohama declared the protest demon- 
stration against Secretary of War Pat- 
terson was stirred up by Communists and 
Bolsheviks among the soldiers. 

Now the Red press and the Communist 
elements of CIO will use what I am say- 
ing and brand it a smear against GI Joe. 
They are fact-twisting contortionists of 
the highest degree and I would not ex- 
pect them to accurately present what I 
have to say. 

As far as the natural participation in 
these demonstrations is concerned, Gen- 
eral MacArthur summed it up pretty 
well when he said of the GI’s: 

These men are good men who have per- 
formed magnificently under campaign con- 
ditions and inherently are not challenging 
discipline or authority. 


He was not talking about the radicals 
identified by the soldier I quoted. He 
was talking about the loyal redblooded 
boys who went out and fought for this 
country and who did so because they 
know we have the best form of Govern- 
ment on the face of the earth. 

The same agitators who stirred up the 
demonstrations operate on the same 
party line as the gang that is out to 
kick General MacArthur out of the Pa- 
cific and who misrepresent his every 
move just as they will misrepresent my 
remarks here today. 

REDS IN ARMY PLANNED 


The Red instigation of these uprisings 
should not come as a surprise to the 
Government. Congress was warned 
that the War Department was commis- 
sioning Communists and even placing 
them in strategic places. Ear] Browder, 
until recently the head of the Communist 
movement in this country, boasted there 
were actually some 13,000 Communisis 
in the armed forces of the United States 
last year. We had also been informed 
by our own Committee on Military Af- 
fairs that the Coramunist Daily Worker 
in this country had declared that— 

The party and the Young Communist 
League must energetically conduct work of 
propaganda and agitation in the Army, Navy, 
Marines and all our armed forces, formu- 
lating a program of economic demands and 
complaints * * * linking up the strug- 
gle for these immediate demands with the 
struggle against imperialism, and the strug- 
gle against imperialist war. 














Thus things are moving along accord- 
ing to the blue print with the Reds in the 
Army end Communist leaders here at 
home branding the moves of both the 
War Departmen: and the State Depart- 
ment as “imperialistic,” while the CIO 
has become a vehicle for the accomplish- 
ment of Stalin’s statement in one of his 
books thet the unions “constitute a 
school of communism.” 

Echoes of the Sixth Communist Inter- 
national in 1928 are in evidence in some 
of the resolutions shoved through by the 
leaders in the demonstrations in the Eu- 
ropean theater where the document 
called for opening of all officer nesses, 
clubs, and so forth, to scldiers and for a 
ceneral program for placing officers and 
soldiers on the same basis. The Inter- 
national called for the Red agitators to 
organize the soldiers and officers and 
abolition of compulsory saluting. 

Here in the United States only a few 
weeks before these demonstrations a 
member of the executive board of the 
Council of United States Veterans, Inc., 
which is listed by a congressional com- 
mittee as “the latest form of Communist 
controlled veterans’ organization” whose 
executive board and advisory board have 
“numerous connections with Communist 
front org?rizations’ carzied in his pub- 
lication for November 1945 the state- 
ment that— 

Our boys have been brought up to believe 
they are ‘ust as good as any other Americans; 
that we are born equal. By joining the Army 
they place themselves in a position of arti- 
ficial inferiority. * * * Congress should 
consider whether it is necessary to have that 
sharp dividing line between officers and en- 
listed men. 


CIO-RED PATTERN SIMILAR 


The Pacific coast Communist Daily 
World for January 12 and the CIO News 
for January 14 spread the Golden-Mazey 
communications across several columns 
of type. The Red Daily World in a typi- 
cal misrepresentation referred to the 
“virtual abandonment of demobiliza- 
tion.” This cannot be substantiated by 
any War Department directive. The 
CIO News referred to the “discharge 
Snafu.” 

Other Communist groups in this coun- 
try were quick to ride the tide of feeling 
among soldier and sailor loved ones here 
for their quick return. In Long Island 
City, Dave Rosenberg, acting Queens 
County organizer for the Communist 
Party, headed up a mass meeting de- 
signed to “fight to bring our GI’s home 
to their families and to fight the imperi- 
alist policy of the Army.” The Commu- 
nist Daily Worker reported that Ray A. 
Birch, acting chairman of the Connecti- 
cut Communist Party, addressed a dem- 
onstration at Hartford, Conn., and in 
Chicago demonstrators identified by the 
Daily Worker as trade-unionists listened 
to an address by George Danfield, who is 
listed in one of the congressional hear- 
ings as a member of a Red front organ- 
iZation, 

Using the Red’s own yardstick this all 
Pretty well measures up to the outline 
contained in their Program of the Com- 
munist International, which says: 

The Communist Parties in imperialist 

htries, while supporting the struggle pro- 
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ceeding in the colonies, must carry on a cam- 
paign in their own respective countries for 
withdrawal of imperialist troops, conduct 
propaganda in the army and navy in de- 
fense of the oppressed countries fighting for 
their liberation, mobilize the masses to re- 
fuse to transport troops and munitions, and, 
in connection with this, organize strikes and 
other forms of mass protests, etc. 


In this connection it must be recalled 
that while Stalin and Hitler were stalk- 
ing around Europe arm-in-arm the Reds 
were picketing the White House with 
manners declaring the “Yanks are not 
coming” and their allies in the CIO were 
manipulating sit-down strikes which 
seriously handicapped the administra- 
tion’s program to aid Britain in her fight 
against the Nazis. 

Then Hitler booted Stalin opt of his 
bed and the Red contortionists here in 
this country vanished from the White 
House and began yelling for lend-lease 
aid for Russia, a second front, and more 
production for Britain. 

Now that the war is won they revert 
to their old philosophy that we should 
withdraw to our own Atlantic and Pa- 
cific seaboards. The Reds have had their 
way in Germany and are anxious that 
we move out of there. They have not 
been so successful in the Pacific in dealing 
with General MacArthur and that is why 
they are repeatedly garbling what he says 
and what he does in a scheme to have him 
recalled. The Daily Worker, Red mouth- 
piece, recently said: 

MacArthur must go if the United States 
intends to have this Allied Council accom- 
plish anything. 


One of the topics of the Communist 
mass meeting in Long Island was the 
“Political implications of the United 
States Government intervention in 
China.” Further evidence that this is 
all a part of long-range planning is re- 
vealed in the program of the American 
Youth for Democracy, a Red outfit 
against which G-man Hoover recently 
warned American parents. Heads of 
this organization revealed that it had 
been engaged in a Nation-wide campaign 
to obtain signatures to petitions and 
post cards sent to the White House call- 
ing for withdrawal of our troops from 
friendly countries. 

The AYD calls for an American oc- 
cupation force in Germany and Japan 
to be scaled down to the bare number 
actually needed and contends that occu- 
pation forces in the Jap-infested Philip- 
pines and in China and in other friendly 
countries means interference in their in- 
ternal affairs. As to the problems in- 
volved, I would refer these young radicals 
to the full text of General Eisenhower’s 
statement before Members of Congress a 
few days ago. 

Russia is jockeying for the No. 1 seat 
in world affairs. Is she withdrawing her 
troops from Germany and other friendly 
nations reclaimed at the price of Ameri- 
can blood? 

Mutiny in the Army and a collapsed 
economy through industrial strife in 
America is her dish. The fellow travel- 
ers are back on their line—all the way 
from telling Congress and the State De- 
partment to get back in the shell, except 
for the financial hand-outs, to keeping 
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American school children out of their 

schoolhouses as the Communist-directed 

CIO strikers have done in Flint, Mich. 
A. F. OF L. WARNS OF COMMUNISTS 


Mr. George Meany, of the American 
Federation of Labor, did a good job re- 
cently in warning the American people 
against Communist front organizations 
in this country which use devious tricks 
to drum up support for Soviet policies 
and undermine America’s foreign policy, 
and he concluded that warning by say- 
ing: 

It must be clear to all that there can be no 
compromise between real trade unionism and 
&@ political party which receives its orders 
from Moscow. 





Availability of Rice for Domestic 
Consumption 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1946 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include herein a letter I have received 
from Mr. Ray A. Tate, secretary, Louis- 
iana Wholesale Grocers’ Association, Inc., 
Baton Rouge, La., as follows: 


LOUISIANA WHOLESALE 
Grocers’ ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Baton Rouge, La., January 16, 1946. 
Hon. Henry D. Larcape, Jr., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. LarcapdE: On November 20, 1945, 
we called to your attention the critical situ- 
ation that was rapidly developing regarding 
the availability of rice for domestic consump- 
tion and requested that you take the matter 
up with proper authorities in Washington. 
You presented this problem to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture which we definitely ap- 
preciate. However, Mr. C. C. Farrington, Di- 
rector of the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration Grain Branch of United States 
Department of Agriculture in his reply on 
December 12, would lead you to believe that 
we were in error concerning the availability 
of rice for domestic civilian consumption. 

The rice situation to date is worse than 
November 20, 1945, and becoming more crit- 
ical daily. We had hoped this condition 
could have been avoided, and that was our 
purpose in requesting that you bring the 
situation to the attention of the United 
States Department of Agriculture at that 
time. 

Regardless of the thinking of Mr. Farring- 
ton or any other representative of the bu- 
reaus in Washington, the rice situation in 
Louisiana is most critical and less than 50 
percent of the normal minimum essential 
needs are available. If some relief, adjust- 
ment, or modification to the existing orders 
is not immediately given, there will be no 
rice available for domestic consumption in 
the very, very near future. 

A comprehensive survey of inventories in 
the hands of the wholesale distributors in 
Louisiana of this date stow that the stocks 
range from the majority of instances to be 
none to approximately 30 days’ supply, with 
the distributor making every effort to 
stretch the distribution to as long a period 
as possible. The situation i dicates that the 
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over-all supply available would last approxi- 
mately 20 days. Bear this in mind; the 
suppliers and millers do not have rice avail- 
able for domestic consumption to replace the 
wholesalers’ depleted stocks. 

The condition is so critical that whole- 
sale distributors of rice whose business es- 
tablishments are in the very shadows of some 
of the largest rice millers in the world do 
not have a pound of rice and cannot get 
any; the reason being that what rice the 
millers now have belongs to the Govern- 
ment as a part of the set-aside and cannot 
be touched for civilian consumption. 

The stocks in the retail stores are in the 
same condition as those in the wholesale 
establishments, for at no time has the whole- 
sale distributors had sufficient rice on hand 
to enable retailers. to buy sufficient quanti- 
ties to build up stock of any consequence. 
These facts are irrefutable and we challenge 
the Department of Agriculture or any of 
its representatives to disprove them. Theo- 
retically, they may tell you the rice is here 
but from a practical and concrete point of 
view it is not. Something has got to be 
done, and the people of Louisiana are de- 
pending upon you to ao it. 

If in your own mind there is the slightest 
doubt or apprehension we suggest that you 
pick up the telephone and call any whole- 
sale grocery jobber or rice miller and ask 
him directly what the conditions are. 

May we repeat that there is rice in the 
hands of millers but this rice belongs to the 
Government and is not available for domestic 
trade 

Amendment 13 to War Food Order No. 10, 
issued December 29, 1945, and effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1946, which reduced the Governmeni 
set-aside in three Southern States from 40 
to 35 percent makes the concitions worse 
rather than relieving it because the amend- 
ment further provides that sales to territo- 
ries can no longer be applied to the Govern- 
ment set-aside. Consequently, instead of 
improving the situation, this amendment 
with all of its provisions has made it more 
critical, 

We have been advised further that while 
certain agencies committed to UNRRA, 3,200,- 
000 pockets of top-grade rice for relief, the 
Siamese Government made available to the 
British Government approximately 33,000,- 
000 pockets which is almost twice the United 
States total production. 

Why cannot these 33,000,000 pockets be 
made available to the combined Food Board 
instead of to one particular government and 
release the 3,200,000 pockets allocated to 
UNRRA for domestic use? 

We recognize the fact that our Govern- 
ment and its agencies have commitments and 
responsibilities to other countries, but we are 
also remindful of the fact that they should 
have first responsibilities.and first considera- 
tions for our own domestic economy and 
welfare. 

Therefore, to bring some modicum of relief 
to the critical rice situation domestically we 
are urgently requesting that amendment 13 
to War Food Order No. 10 be modified im- 
mediately whereby the reduction of the Gov- 
ernment set-asides of rice remain at 35 per- 
cent, or even further reduced, and then per- 
mit sales to our Territories to be applied 
against the set-asides, and further, let the 
Government set-asides of rice include other 
grades than the top grades of rice. Those 
countries needing relief can well use and 
should be appreciative of other grades than 
those of the very best. 

This same letter is going to each member 
of the Louisiana congressional delegation 
and 135 wholesale grocers in Louisiana who 
service more than 13,000 retail and institu- 

ional outlets, who in turn, distribute food 
daily to Louisiana’s approximately 3,000,000 
consumers, respectfully ask that each of you 
individually and collectively give this matter 
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your prompt attention and secure immedi- 
ate relief to our critical rice situation. 
With warm, personal regards, we remain, 
Sincerely, 
LOUISIANA WHOLESALE 
Grocers’ ASSOCIATION, 
Ray A. Tate, Secretary. 





Issues and Significance of the 1946 
Campaign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Ménday, January 28, 1946 


Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following speech by Hon. 
JOHN J. SPARKMAN, Democratic whip of 
the House of Representatives, presented 
at the annual convention of the Young 
Democratic Clubs of Ohio, Columbus, 
Ohio, January, 26, 1946: 


By this time it has been made abundantly 
clear to the American people that President 
Truman and the Democratic administration 
have a definite program for the Nation in 
this “year of crucial decision.” 

The President first gave clear and vigorous 
expression to his 21-point legislative pro- 
gram in his message to Congress On Sep- 
tember 6. 

In his radio address to the American people 
on January 4 he again outlined his plan for 
speedy and successful reconversion, and 
called for action to put it into operation. 

Finally, only a few days ago, he again 
laid the whole plan before Congress, and 
gave an estimate of its cost. 

The President’s program is one designed 
to realize to the fullest extent the great 
potentialities that this country possesses. 

It is a program that envisages a strong 
and prosperous America on the only terms 
that America can be strong and prosper- 
ous—-full employment and increased pro- 
duction, higher wage levels and increased 
purchasing power, broader social-security 
safeguards, improved public services in the 
fields of health and education, and greater 
protection for the small businessman and 
farmer against the ruthless assault of mo- 
nopoly. 

It is a program that takes full cognizance 
of the many stumbling blocks that lie ahead, 
and that charts a safe course around them. 

It is a forward-looking program—one that 
rejects the stultifying theory that what was 
good enough for our fathers and grandfathers 
will have to be good enough for us and for 
our sons. 

So far the criticism voiced by the Repub- 
lican opposition has been threefold. 

First, they say that the program is nothing 
but a continuation of President Roosevelt's 
New Deal. 

To this charge we Democrats gladly plead 
guilty. Our program is a continuation of 
th» Roosevelt policies—the same humanitar- 
ian and farsighted policies that lifted this 
country out of the depths of the great de- 
pression—the same courageous policies that 
enabled us to triumph over our enemies in 
the terrible war that has just ended. 

The second charge that they level against 
us is that our program is communistic. The 
idea of full employment, says Senator Taft, 
that doleful Jeremiah from your own State, 
is taken directly out of the Soviet constitu- 
tion. 





By this time that argument is 80 threag. 
bare it does not deserve a serious answer, 
When Senator Taft uses it, it is only because 
he hasn’t any legitimate grounds on which 
to argue. Instead, he indulges in the child. 
ish practice of name calling. 

The same charge was made 10 years ago 
against the Social Security Act. It was em- 
ployed without variation against one after 
another of the New Deal measures. It was 
dusted off and used as a weapon of despera- 
tion in the Presidential campaign of 1936~ 
and again in 1940—and again in 1944. 

But the elephant doesn’t forget—nor does 
he learn. Obviously the Republicans are 
going to inflict the same old tommyrot on the 
electorate in 1946 and 1948, and the American 
people, with their inherent good sense, wil) 
fail to be impressed. 

The third argument advanced by the Re- 
publican leadership is that the Democratic 
Party is split. 

Now, I would be the iast to claim that there 
is unanimous agreement among the mem- 
bers of our party on all of President Truman's 
proposals. And in all frankness, I think that 
is just a little too much of the Republicans 
t> ask. 

Of course, if we Democrats could see our 
way clear to draw up a program the way the 
Republicans do our inner-party life might 
easily be one continuous love feast. 

If we carefully avoidec coming to grips 
with the major issues—as the Republicans 
do—all might well be peace and harmony 
within the fold. 

If, as the Kepublicans do, we came out 
boldy and and unequivocally for the flag, the 
Constitution, the way of our forefathers, 
mother love, and the law of gravity and noth- 
ing else, then we might all find ourselves in 
perfect agreement. 

Then, if we cautiously approached the 
minor issues and phrased our pronounce- 
ments on them in such careful language 
that even a Philadelphia lawyer could find no 
fault—we might indeed have a program that 
would arouse no dissension. 

But that is not the way we Democrats do 
things. We realize that there are important 
problems facing the country, and we know 
that weasel words will not solve them. In- 
stead, we face the issues squarely and offer 
what we believe to be an honest and work- 
able solution. 

That is what President Truman has done 
in laying his program before the people. 1 
do not believe it strange that a program of 
such scope and vigor should arouse some 
opposition—even within our own ranks. 

The truth of the matter is that most 
Democrats are in agreement about the pro- 
gram as a whole. Some object to this or 
that specific part of it. Some believe that 
the particular method suggested is not the 
best way to bring about the desired re- 
sult. Again I say, this is not strange in 4 
country as vast as this, where there are so 
many differences of tradition, of opinion, 
anu even of immediate interest. 

But this I also say—only the Democratic 
Party could set forth such a vigorous and 
comprehensive program. And only the Dem- 
ocratic Party can bring about the fulfillment 
of such a program—for it is only within the 
Democratic Party that there is substantial 
agreement concerning the broad aims and 
purposes on which that program is based. 

Moreover, when the Republicans assert that 
we are a house divided they lose sight of the 
fact that they themselves are split. 

There is, however, one important difference 
between the situations within the two parties. 
We should not lose sight of this difference, 
nor should we ever fail to point it out to 
the people we meet and talk to. The differ- 
ence is this—in the Democratic Party the 
progressive, forward-looking group is in the 
saddle. In the Republican Party the reac- 
tionary Old Guard has complete control. 











In the Republican Party there is a small 
minority—a very small minority—who com- 
plain of the reactionary ways of their leader- 
hip. But these malcontents wield no in- 
fluence. Their complaints and their sugges- 
tions go unheeded in the party councils. 
Each time one of them speaks up he is re- 
buffed. If he persists, everything possible is 
dove to crucify him politically. 

It is the height of futility to hope that 
this small group will be able to invigorate 
the arteriosclerotic old elephant. They are 
nothing more than the tail of the creature, 
And who ever heard of a tail wagging an 

lephant? 

“that has the Republican opposition been 
able to offer as an alternative to the Truman 
program? 

* The answer is—nothing. Nothing but the 
usual set of sonorous platitudes, and a reiter- 
ation of the Harding plea for a “return to 
normalcy.” 

This political and social bankruptcy of the 
Republican Party has been a source of worry 
to the Republican leaders. Or, to put it 
more correctly, they are worried by the public 
apathy toward their party induced by this 
chronic state of bankruptcy. 

Every once in a while, therefore, the Re- 
publican leadership comes forth with a state- 
ment to the effect that they are going to 
cevelop a program. 

The last time this threat was made was 
early in September, when Republican leader 
of the House, Joz MarTIN, announced that his 
party would soon declare what it stood for. 

Mr. MarTIN gave the impression that this 
time it would be the real thing. No more 
beating around the bush. No more double- 
talk. With an air of complete confidence 
he stated, “People won't fall asleep when they 
reed it—everyone will be able to understand 
ab 

Well, I won’t go into the details of what 
happened. After 3 months of cautious word 
polishing, during .which the advice of the 
few liberal Republicans was unceremoniously 
tossed out the window, a statement was 
finally presented to the Republican National 
Committee which met in Chicago. 

I am not going to tell you what 1 and 
other Democrats thought of that statement 
when we saw it. Instead, let us see how it 
was received by the press and by many of 
the Republicans themselves. 

The New York Herald Tribune, a Repub- 
lican newspaper, said: “It is vague where it 
ought to be specific. It avoids vital national 
issues.” 

The New York Sun, a Republican news- 
paper, called it, “A statement of limited use- 
fulness,” and said that its authors were 
“speaking in generalities and avoiding spe- 
c.fic issues.” 

The Buffalo News, a rabidly Republican 
newspaper, could only characterize it as “a 
Cisappointing statement.” 

The Washington Star, a paper which con- 
‘istently takes a Republican viewpoint, called 
it “a masterpiece of evasion.” 

The Washington News, a Scripps-Howard 
journal that cannot by any stretch of the 
imegination be called a supporter of the 
present Administration—characterized it as 

& sorry apology for a program,” and said 
that it was rothing but “a jumble of vague 
promises, shabby phrases, glittering general- 
ities, and vacant viewings with alarm.” 

The columnists were no kinder than the 
newspapers. Tom Stokes, the veteran politi- 
cal reporter, said, “It is a mass of generali- 
Ues lacking even glitter. * * * It has no 
cmotional lift whatever, recaliing in its bare- 
bones aspects some of the cooler of Calvin 
Coolidge’s pronouncements.” 

This from Lowell Mellett: “It is a truly 
steless bit of spinach * * *, It is not 
Sing that a number of the national 






mitteemen in Chicago threw down their 


ons 


when it was placed before them. They 





had expected something they could get their 
teeth into.” 

And this from Pete Edison: “One of the 
emptiest and most meaningless documents of 
all time.” 

Among the Republican politicians them- 
selves there was scarcely more enthusiasm 
than in the press. Senator WayrNeE C. Morse, 
voicing the sentiment of the small and in- 
effective group of Republican congressional 
liberals, called the statement “a program of 
blind reaction and double talk.” 

On the other hand, Clarence Budington 
Kelland, Republican national committeeman 
from Arizona, was peeved because the state- 
ment did not come right out and swat labor, 
“It is a meaningless conglomeration of am- 
biguous words,” he said. 

And National Committeeman Frank O. Hor- 
ton, of Wyoming, must have caused Minority 
Leader Jo= MARTIN a twinge or two when he 
said, “At last we should have a statement 
that people will read and understand.” 

After that barrage of verbal tomatoes, the 
Republican National Committee did what a 
committee usually does when it finds itself 
in a box. It appointed a subcommittee. 

This new group bears the impressive- 
sounding title, “Subcommittee on Develop- 
ment of National Policy.” Their duty pre- 
sumably is to develop a program that people 
will read and understand. 

Chairman Brownell appointed seven mem- 
bers to this subcommittee. Since they are 
the ones who will be responsible for the 
framing of party policy during the coming 
pre-election period, it ‘“ehooves us, as well 
as all Americans, to inquire into their iden- 
tity and backgrounds. 

One of them is Werner W. Schroeder, a Chi- 
cago lawyer and a recognized spokesman for 


Col. Robert R. McCormick, publisher of 
the iso’ationist and reactionary Chicago 
Tribune. 


In 1942 Mr. Schroeder put up a strong bid 
for election as chairman of the Republican 
National Committee. He was vigorously sup- 
ported by the ultra-conservative Hoover-Taft 
wing of the party. He was finally defeated 
through the determined opposition of the 
Willkie group. As Willkie said at the time, 
he did not want “to see the masthead of the 
Chicago Tribune imprinted on the Repub- 
lican Party.” 

Another member of the subcommittee is 
G. Mason Owlett, corporation lawyer and 
president of the Pennsylvania Manufacturers 
Association. 

When Mr. Owlett was elected to the Penn- 
sylvania State Senate in 1932 he was counsel 
for 29 large corporations, including many 
powerful railroads, utility companies, banks, 
and insurance companies. 

His record in the Pennsylvania Senate 
shows the most tender solicitude for the wel- 
fare of the giant corporations and bitter op- 
position to every measure designed to im- 
prove the lot of the common man. He fought 
against liberalization of workman’s compen- 
sation, old age pensions, minimum wages for 
women, regulation of holding companies, re- 
peal of manufacturer's tax exemptions, child 
labor laws, and abolition of the company 
sheriff system. About the only thing he 
seems to have been for is the sales tax. 

Perhaps the best characterization of Mr. 
Owlett comes from Mr. Morton Witkin, Re- 
publican president of the Philadelphia Board 
of County Commissioners, who said, “He is 
a Tory, an ultraconservative, a reactionary, 
an opponent of labor, and solely a represent- 
ative of big interests.” 

A third member of the subcommittee is 
CLARENCE J. Brown, Congressman from Ohio. 

Now, Mr. Brown is my friend, and I have 
a warm regard for him personally. But if he 
is going to be making Republican policy dur- 
ing the coming year, I know what kind of 
policy it will be. All we need to do is look 
at Mr. Brown's voting record. 
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Before Pearl Harbor he was an isolationist. 
He voted against neutrality revision, lend- 
lease, selective service, and practically every 
other measure designed to aid our future 
allies and prepare this Nation for the coming 
struggle. 

On domestic issues Mr. Brown has. been 
consistently reactionary. He opposed and 
voted against work relief, postwar planning 
of publi. works, farm parity payments, rural 
electrification, price and manpower controls, 
the Federal ballot for service men and 
women, and the full-employment bill. 

Fourth member of the subcommittee is 
Barak T. Mattingly, who is boss of the Re- 
publican political machine in the State of 
Missouri. Just what his qualifications are 
as a developer of national policy is a com- 
plete mystery. 

The remaining three members are women 
whose qualifications are equally obscure. It 
is evident that they were installed as window 
dressing to catch the women’s vote. They, 
like Mr. Mattingly, will undoubtedly go along 
with whatever policy is decided upon by 
Schroeder and Owlett and Brown. 

I don’t believe anything more need be said. 
What sort of a policy can we expect to emerge 
from a group such as this? Obviously, the 
Republican Party is still headed for nowhere. 
It is still the party whose eyes—and hearts— 
are fixed on the dead past. It is still the 
party that refuses to face the future or adopt 
the policies that the future demands. 

In the coming election the issues will be 
the same as in 1932, 1936, 1940, and 1944. 

In November 1946 the American people will 
Lave another opportunity to choose be- 
tween— 

Frank and wholehearted collaboration with 
the other nations of the world in guarantee- 
ing permanent peace, or a policy of under- 
cover isolationism that can only lead to an- 
other war. 

Jobs for all who want them, or a return 
to mass unemployment. 

Full production at wages that will insure 
a high level of purchasing power, or a crip- 
pled economy in which industry and agri- 
culture will not find an outlet for their 
products. 

A broader Social Security System, or con- 
tinued exclusion of millions of our citizens 
from adequate protection against joblessness, 
old age, ill health, and dependency. 

In addition, the people in the next election 
will have to choose between continued vigi- 
lance against inflation and a return to Re- 
publican “normalcy” which will mean an- 
other ruinous era of boom and bust. 

The American people have chosen wisely 
before. I am confident that they will do so 
again. 





Care of Disabled Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 28, 1946 


Mr.McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include. the following resolution 
of the Disabled American Veterans’ De- 
partment of Ohio: 


Whereas under the current policy of the 
Veterans’ Administration many wartime dis- 
abled veterans are neglected and fail to re- 
ceive the service and care that should rea- 
sonably be expected under the laws enacted 
by Congress; 


and 
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Whereas continued publicity through the 
press, magazines, and by radio of the won- 
derful care of this particular group of vet- 
erans is not substantiated by the facts; and 

Whereas the Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pitals in Ohio are inadequate and overcrowd- 
ed conditions exist, with upwards of 1,500 
wartime disabled veterans on the hcspital 
waiting list and only strict medical emer- 
gency cases are accepted, and out-patient 
treatment for service-connected veterans is 
administered on a basis of considering the 
cost over and above sound medical judgment; 
and 

Whereas at the offices of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration in Ohio alone there are upward 
of 40,000 claims for benefits on war-incurred 
disabilities, not adjudicated and that thou- 
sands in this group are seeking medical treat- 
ment for combat wounds, tropical and other 
conditions incurred in many parts of the 
world, three-fourths of these claims not hav- 
ing even been acknowledged, and in the 
meantime these veterans are not eligible to 
out-patient care, monetary allowances or vo- 
cational training to overcome physical han- 
dicaps; and 

Whereas the impression that all wartime 
disabled men and women file claims et time 
of separation from service is entirely errone- 
ous, there being a backlog of thousands of 
authorizations for physical examinations 
pending for many months and the load is 
increasing every day and the adjudication of 
these claims must wait; and 

Whereas a directive issued by the Wash- 
ington office of the Veterans’ Administration 
directs that applications of the able-bodied 
veterans seeking education and other benefits 
have precedence and priority over the claims 
for disability and medical benefits of those 
disabled as a direct result of war service; 
and 

Whereas the disabled American ’ veterans, 
Department of Ohio, believes such directive is 
unfair and unwarranted, and that first 
things be done first for America’s service 
disabled, that they should at least have an 
equal standing with the able-bodied veteran 
in connection with the application for bene- 
fits. Therefore be it ; 

Resolved by the Ohio Department of the 
DAV that we recommend the following cor- 
rective measures: 

1. That the press, magazines, all other pub- 
lications and radio stations give to the people 
the actual facts pertaining to the treatment 
and service extended to veterans who have 
been physically handicapped as a direct re- 
sult of war service. 

2. Extend or enlarge existing hospital fa- 
cilities or immediately engage in the build- 
ing of new institutions without further de- 
lay and without continued interference from 
political and pressure groups; that the Vet- 
erans’ Administration arrange to accept the 
Army hospitals known as Fletcher General 
at Cambridge and Crile at Cleveland immedi- 
ately upon their release by the Service De- 
partment. 

3. That out-patient or home medical treat- 
ment be made available for wartime disabled 
veterans at established Veterans’ Administra- 
tion clinics and by fee-basis physicians on a 
more practical and humane basis. 

4. That administrative action be insti- 
tuted to handle out-patient physical exam- 
inations more promptly, which can be ac- 
complished by requiring salaried and full- 
time physicians of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to put forth a full day’s work, and to 
supplement this service by utilizing fee-basis 
physicians. 

5. That the worn-out excuse of insufficient 
personnel and insufficient office space or the 
defeatist attitude with regard to the ad- 
ministration of the laws affecting benefits for 
the wars’ disabled be abandoned. At this 
time actual unemployment is prevalent 
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throughout the country and sufficient office 
employees are available. This condition can 
and should be relieved by the slashing of 
civil service red tape. Adequate office space 
can be procured by restoring to condemna- 
tion proceedings when necessary; authority 
for such action already being provided for in 
existing laws. 

6. It is the opinion of the Ohio department 
of the DAV that the able-bodied veterans 
themselves do not desire this preferential or 
special treatment in the processing of their 
applications for benefits—over the claims of 
those veterans who have been disabled as a 
direct result of war service. It is also the 
opinion of this department ‘hat the able- 
bodied veterans desire that this directive of 
the Washington office of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration be canceled at once to that all claims 
may be considered at least on an equal basis. 

Adopted by the executive committee of the 
Disabled American Veterans, Department of 
Ohio, 111 Wyandotte Building, Columbus, 
Ohio, January 24, 1946. 

D. M. Brown, 
Commander, Department of Ohio, DAV. 





Patriotic Groups Demand Congress Out- 
law Communist Party and Retain A- 
Bomb Secrets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 28, 1946 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der Jeave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Don Markel from the New York Jour- 
nal-American of January 26, 1946: 


One Hunpbrep Patriotic Grours DEMAND Con- 
GRESS OUTLAW COMMUNIST PARTY AND RETAIN 
A-Boms SECRETS 

(By Dan Markel) 

WASHINGTON, January 26-——The American 
coalition of 100 patriotic societies today called 
on Congress to deprive the Communist Party 
of all legal status in the United States and 
to rescind the civil rights of any citizen act- 
ing as agent of a foreign political party or 
power. 

In other resolutions adopted at its annual 
convention here the patriotic coalition: 

Endorsed Senator Harry Byrrp’s bill to hold 
labor unions responsible for performance of 
contracts, accountable for union funds, and 
liable for civil damages. 

Opposed the extension of American gifts, 
loans, or credits to any foreign government, 
or the sharing of Atuerican’s atom-bomb se- 
crets with any alien power. 

Demanded retention of strategic-island 
bases, maintenance of a strong Navy and 
large merchant marine, and acquisition of 
adequate stock piles of strategic metals. 


BACKS LEGION PROGRAM 


Pledged full backing to the American Le- 
gion program for universal military training. 

Praised J. Edgar Hoover's achievements as 
Director of Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
urged full appropriations for the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, and de- 
nounced administration efforts to centralize 
and control dissemination of information. 

Warmly commended Gen. Douglas MacAr- 
thur “for the fair, careful, Judicial, but firm 
manner in which he is performing his pres- 
ent difficult mission as a culmination of well- 
planned and executed military successes.” 





Called for repeal of the Reciprocal Trage 
Agreements Act, protection of America’s eco. 
nomic system from foreign investment prac- 
tices, and withdrawal from the Internationa) 
Bank and International Monetary Fund set 
up under the Bretton Woods Agreement, 

Urged suspension of all immigration to 
the United States except that of wives and 
minor children of American citizens. 

Denounced the expansion of parasitica] 
and paternalistic bureaucracy, including at- 
tempts to establish socialized medicine ang 
to intervene in State educational programs. 


“COMMUNISM ENTHRONED” 


“We have destroyed nazism and fascism 
and enthroned communism in Europe,” 
John B. Trevor, of New York City, president 
of the American Coalition, declared in his re- 
port to the convention today. 

“The Russian Soviet regime now exercises 
a stranglehold on eastern Europe, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Rumania, and 
Bulgaria, not to mention the absorption of 
vast areas of Poland. As for Lithuania, Lat- 
via and Estonia, their obliteration as inde- 
pendent states may be viewed as an accom- 
plished fact. 

“Looking at the situation objectively, it 
seems to me that since Admiral Standley was 
removed from office as our Ambassador to 
Moscow, our abasement before the Soviet 
Government has been complete.” 


ENGLAND GOES MARXIST 


“In western Europe the highly organized 
Communist minority in France has brought. 
about the downfall of General de Gaulle,” he 
continued. “England, which we fought to 
save from domination by a totalitarian Nazi 
regime in Germany, has succumbed to totali- 
tarian Marxism by the action of a majority 
of her own people.” 

Characterizing the United Nations Charter 
as a@ grotesque parody of the Holy Alliance 
and the United Nations Organization a farce. 
Trevor cited that Russia through her veto 
powers can block any attempt to check Sov- 
iet aggression. 

“Our position in central Europe is thor- 
oughly unsound,” Trevor warned in urging 
that American troops be withdrawn from the 
chaotic continent. 

“Our lines of communication through 
France, by reason of the character of its 
government, are not safe,” he amplified. 

“Our lines of communication to the port 
of Antwerp is dependent upon the grace of 
France, Belgium, and Great Britain. We are 
cordially disliked in France, barely tolerated 
in Belgium, and hated in Britain.” 





Housing Shortage—A Proposed Solution 
of the Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN J. RABIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1946 


Mr. RABIN. Mr. Speaker, the hous- 
ing shortage is most serious and is one 
of the postwar problems to which we 
should give our first attention. Under 
leave given me to extend my remarks, I 
include two radio addresses on that sub- 
ject made over the Columbia network on 
January 19, 1946—one by Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Jr., chairman on housing of 
the American Veterans Committee, and 
the second by myself: 

Mr. RooseEve.t. Good evening, ladies and 
gentlemen, this evening I woul” like brieflv 
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to review the most serious problem now fac- 
ino the veteran—in fact, a problem so serious 
shat al] Americans must take an active in- 
‘rest and @ part in its immediate solution. 
This problem is the housing shortage which 
has developed in the last 15 years all over 


America. 

The National Housing Agency recently re- 
ported that at the present rate of construc- 
tion of new homes, there will be 3,000,000 
homeless American families at the end of 
1946, And in 10 years, at the present rate 
of building, 8,000,000 American families will 
be homeless. 

The reasons for this colossal shortage are 
simple. During the depression years almost 
no low-cost homes were built and the small 
emount of construction that did go on was 
to meet the demand of the higher income 
croups only. And then came the war and all 
building material was allocated for the con- 
struction of our great war plants and emer- 
gency housing needed to shelter the workers 
in these new plants. 

For the last several years, the experts in 
the housing field have recognized that this 
crisis was bound to come but, except for a 
few public-spirited citizens and the poor 
people who could not find a place in which 
to live, the average citizen considered ade- 
quate housing a boring subject. Even be- 
fore the end of the war, almost every com- 
munity was beginning to feel the shortage 
of housing. The return of the veteran of 
this war to civilian life has, therefore, only 
exaggerated an already existing crisis. But 
the veterans’ crying need for a decent 
home has at last dramatized this great na- 
tional problem and made Americans from top 
to bottom housing conscious. 

The American Veterans Committee has led 
the fight for a quick and effective solution to 
this problem and, as the chairman of its 
housin.,, committee, I have left no stone un- 
turned in our efforts to force our public offi- 
cials to act and act fast. First, we have 
urged our cities to purchase from the Federal 
Government all available temporary de- 
mountable housing to tide us over until a 
long-range permanent-housing program for 
the Nation could go into effect. 

Here, in New York, Mayor William O’Dwyer 
has earned the thanks and the cheers of 
every veteran by his rapid and effective ef- 
forts temporarily to solve the problem: 
Mayor O'Dwyer took office on the Ist of Jan- 
uary and in the first 2 weeks had ordered 
from the Federal Government’ 7,000 tempo- 
rary housing units and more than 1,300 quon- 
set huts. This is the kind of swift red-tape- 
cutting action all Americans applaud in their 
elected officials. 

However, this is only a step in the right 
direction and a temporary one at that. We 
must start today to solve the problem of 
tomorrow so that 10 years from now 8,000,000 
Americans will not be homeless. 

The American Veterans Committee has 
favored and worked for the passage of any 
and all legislation which would get a long- 
range, low-cost national housing program 
under way. And we feel that, until Congress- 
man Rasin came forward with his plan, all 
the other proposed legislation were only 
half-way measures, a drop in the bucket, a 
Step in the right direction. 

When I first read Mr. Rasin’s bill a few 
Gays after he submitted it to the Congress, 
I said, ‘Why hasn't somebody else thought 
of this ‘ooner?” It is the first plan which 
just doesn’t nibble at the edges but goes 
after the entire problem, eliminates all the 
Present obstacles which are holding up con- 
struction by private enterprise, and handles 
& national problem on a national basis. We 
have had letters from labor groups, from 
business groups, and civic organizations—all 
hot only endorsing the plan but also pointing 
Cut that it is the first simple solution which 


tackles the entire problem. During the war 
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our Government built war plants to save our 
Nation. Congressman RaBIN proposes that 
the same methods be used now to house our 
people and our veterans in peace. 

President Truman, in his address to the 
Nation on January 8, called the housing 
crisis an emergency situation which requires 
an emergency solution. I believe that the 
Rabin plan, which is based on the President’s 
emergency powers, is the solution. 

I know many veterans and civilians who 
will not agree that the war is over until they 
have found a decent place in which to live—a 
decent place in which to raise their fami- 
lies—the Americans of tomorrow. 

Congressman RaBIN has been good enough 
to come up from Washington tonight in 
order specifically to tell you about his plan— 
about the legislation which he has pro- 
posed—ivhe legislation which I know will 
quickly and efficiently solve the housing 
crisis facing our country, and solve it now. 

Ladies and gentlemen, United States Rep- 
resentative BENJAMIN J. Rabin, of New York. 

Mr. Rapin. Thank you, Mr. Roosevelt. At 
the outset let me take this opportunity to 
congratulate you and the American Veterans 
Committee for the splendid work which you 
are doing to awaken the American people to 
the seriousness of the present housing sit- 
uation. You are rendering a service not only 
to the veterans whom you represent and 
whose welfare should be the cause of concern 
to all of us, but also to the thousands and 
tens of thousands of our citizens, including 
returning war workers, who are seeking a 
place in which to live. 

I welcome this opportunity to discuss the 
bik which I presented to the Congress. I feel 
that it deals with the housing shortage in a 
most expeditious and effective manner. 

It would serve no useful purpose for me to 
discuss here the causes for the delays in 
building. They may or may not be justi- 
fied—ihat is beside the point. The fact is, 
there is no real construction in progress now. 
And we dare not delay any longer. It is 
amazing how helpless we seem to be in our 
approach to this problem. 

When the emergency of war came upon us 
the Nation responded with a determination 
and with a virility that astounded the world. 
We met that emergency. We needed ships, 
planes, tanks, and guns. We needed factories 
in which to build them. We built those fac- 
toriee. We produced the necessary war ma- 
terials, and without delay. Why cannot we 
meet this housing situation with the same 
determination, with the same spirit, and with 
the same energy with which we met the great 
emergency of war? 

If we were at war today, and if a war could 
be won merely by building houses, how long 
do yo think it would take us to build houses 
from coast to coast? We would not be talk- 
ing about a housing shortage—we would be 
building our way out of it. 

My approach to the problem is just as 
simple as that. This great emergency arises 
out of the war and my bill provides for the 
use of the great war powers of Government 
to meet that emergency. It gives the Presi- 
dent full power to act without any if’s, and’s, 
but’s, or restraining conditions attached. 

Let me summarize briefly the main 
features of the bill. 

It directs and authorizes the President of 
the United States, through such agencies as 
he may designate: 

First, to commence the construction of 
housing facilities in any part of this country 
where necessary and essential for the public 
welfare; 

Second, to requisition any material for the 
purpose of such construction; 

Third, to condemn such sites and acquire 
such land as may be necessary for that pro- 
gram; 

Fourth, to let out contracts to private in- 
dustry on any basis the President may deem 
most expeditious; and 
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Lastly, upon the completion of any struc- 
ture, to sell it to private ownership for the 
best price obtainable, reserving the right to 
manage until a sale is effectuated. 

In short, this measure provides for im- 
mediate construction. It provides for all 
types of housing—low-cost housing, medium- 
cost housing, or even high-priced housing, 
depending upon the needs of any particular 
locality. It provides for either temporary 
or permanent housing. It bypasses all of 
the controversies indulged in by the con- 
flicting schools of thought on housing. It 
cuts red tape. It makes time of the essence 
and it seeks to avoid the loss of this spring's 
building season which we certainly will lose 
unless we begin building at once. 

I know there are many who object to Gov- 
ernment intervention in a field that they 
deem reserved for private enterprise. The 
program I propose, however, will not inter- 
fere with private enterprise. The buildings 
will be built by private industry and the 
Government will sell those buildings to pri- 
vate management after they have been con- 
structed. Rather than interfere with private 
enterprise, it will assist it. In effect, we are 
merely iending to private enterprise the 
great war powers of Government to enable 
it to thrust asid the obstacles that now 
stand in the way of immediate large-scale 
construction. 

This is not a spending program. It is in 
the nature of an investment with every 
prospect that we will have our money repaid 
in full. Besides, we are investing in the 
security of our Nation. We are investing in 
the welfare of our returning veterans. We 
are investing in the safety, health, and com- 
fort of the American people. We are invest- 
ing to avert a catastrophe. 

It is the solemn obligation of our Govern- 
ment to act vigorously to relieve this acute 
housing situation. I agree with you, Mr. 
Roosevelt; the war is not over until we meet 
that obligation. 








The Jet Plane Arrives 


LXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1946 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD. I include therein an editorial from 
the New York Times of January 28, 1946, 
entitled “The Jet Plane Arrives”: 

THE JET PLANE ARRIVES 

An Army Lockheed P-80 jet-propelled 
plane has crossed the continent from Cali- 
fornia to New York in 4 hours and 13 min- 
utes. If it had been flying in the opposite 
direction, it would have followed the sun to 
reach its destination within approximately 
an hour of its starting time. 

We are moving with tremendous impetus 
into a world of almosv incredible speeds. 
The average rate of this Army plane was 584 
miles an hour and that of its two companion 
planes not much less. But at times it was 
racing through the atmosphere at 660 miles 
an hour. Even so, the plane was never ex- 
tended to its full power. Not so long ago it 
was predicted that such speeds would prove 
impossible for human beings because of the 
crushing pressure of the air itself. Yet Col. 
W. H. Councill, the pilot, reports a com- 
fortable flight too brief to tire him. “In a 
couple of years,” he said, “flights like this 
will be an everydey affair.” 
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Colonel Councill was not merely flying 
from coast to coast or from city to city. He 
was flying from the past into the future. 
The fuel that carried him was the same that 
the farmer uses in a kerosene lantern to 
light his barn. But in the jet plane it will 
light vistas scarcely dreamed of. These pro- 
jectile-like fliers are aptly called shooting 
stars. They arch the heavens like meteors. 
But they are already obsolete on the drawing 
boards. There may be a limit to the speed 
of flight, but it has not yet been reached in 
the stratosphere, where the air is too thin to 
breathe and men must depend on oxygen. 
The jet plane may in time relegate the pro- 
peller plane to our museums, It may, in 
turn, be succeeded by the rocket for human 
travel, though in itself it is a kind of rocket. 
We don't know. But we suspect that it will 
profoundly influence lif> and thought on this 
planet, 





Making Ourselves Poor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 28, 1946 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the New York Journal-American of Jan- 
uary 26, 1946: 


MAKING OURSELVES POOR 


As a part of the New Deal’s inter- 
nationalism, the little that remains of our 
protective tariff system is to be bartered 
away this year. The action will be taken 
under the so-called Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act 

It was under this act that former Secre- 
tary of State Hull, a free trader, adopted a 
policy of opening the home market to foreign 
competition several years ago. 

The law at that time permitted the Gov- 
ernment to reduce tariffs 50 percent by a 
treaty with a foreign country. 

The law also provided that our tariff re- 
ductions agreed upon with one country 
should then be generalized—that is, be ex- 
tended to all other countries under the most- 
favored-nations doctrine without an equiva- 
lent return from each. 

The resultant treaties were thus not recip- 
rocal agreements at all but tariff reductions 
made by the State Department without ref- 
erence to Congress. 

The second phase came about when former 
President Roosevelt reported to Congress that 
the tariff-reduction powers had all been 
traded away, and obtained an amendment to 
the Trade Agreements Act by which rates 
once reduced 50 percent could be cut an- 
other 50 percent, or 75 percent altogether. 

This is the form of the law under which 
the New Deal is now proceeding. 

The old law was beginning to have adverse 
effects upon our industries long before the 
Second World War. 

Favored by depreciated currencies and low 
wage scales, foreign countries could more 
than undersell our protected industries in 
the home market in the early years of the 
New Deal. 

Raw cotton, electric lamps, footwear, 
packed foods, metal products—these were 
only a few of the items in which imports 
increased 100 to 500 percent; and, of course, 
every import of competitive merchandise 


meant less work available for unemployed 
American workers. 
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The reciprocal trade agreements entered 
into under these conditions threatened to 
have the effect of piling bankruptcy upon 
poverty. 

The outbreak of the Second World War, 
abolishing all international trade, postponed 
the consequences of our purblind policy. 

Now the need for postwar settlements gives 
our Government the opportunity to reverse 
an evil and ruinous course—and the Gov- 
ernment is throwing the opportunity away. 

The State Department has invited 15 na- 
tions to a preliminary conference on inter- 
national trade which is to be held in Europe, 
far from our shores. 

All of these countries, except Soviet Russia, 
have accepted. 

According to the New York Times: 

“The preliminary conference * * *® 
will * * * provide the occasion for nego- 
tiation of the initial reciprocal trade agree- 
ments under enlarged authority to reduce 
tariffs.” 

Quite evidently, we are to play another 
game of American give-away. 

And it is going to be a wholesale affair. 

The New York Times explains: 

“Ordinarily the Trade Act hearings * * * 
would involve commodities in the trade with 
1 country, but this time the goods in trade 
between all 14 countries and the United 
States will be considered simultaneously.” 

Furthermore what the administration ob- 
viously intends is to flood the home market 
with foreign goods. 

Again quoting the New York Times: 

“The new formula for speeding tariff re- 
ductions was seen as part of the administra- 
tion’s program to promote the highest level 
of foreign trade and to permit imports in 
quantities commensurate with the country’s 
role as a great creditor country.” 

This country has nothing to gain and 
everything to lose by such a policy. 

Supposedly we are “lending” billions of 
dollars abroad so that the borrowers may buy 
billions of dollars of our exports with our 
own money. 

If the foreign loans are not repaid, we will 
be merely giving our goods away. 

The New Dealers hold that the loans can 
be repaid, but only with foreign goods. 

This idea runs contrary to our whole eco- 
nomic experience: 

This country does not live by foreign trade. 

Our imports depend not on our exports but 
on our domestic prosperity and purchasing 
power at home. 

And we have never exported more than 6 
percent of our production. 

The other 94 percent is consumed in our 
own market and makes jobs for our 40,000,000 
workers. 

If, however, we are to import billions of 
dollars worth of foreign goods, what will our 
producers do for an adequate market? 

Do we want to pursue a policy of exporting 
prosperity and importing unemployment? 





Let’s Settle General Motors Strike, But 
Not by Hunger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1946 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I wish 
to include a letter by Senator WAYNE 








Morse, of Oregon, appearing in the 
Washington Post, January 26. 

I, too, subscribe to the slogan of the 
committee to aid the families of the 
General Motors strike: “Let us settle the 
General Motors strike, but not by 
hunger.” 

Letter ON GM Strike 
SHOULD HUNGER DICTATE OUTCOME? 


In an industrial dispute as long lasting anq 
as widespread as the current General Motors 
strike, unfortunately public attention be. 
comes so focused upon the economic issues 
involved that frequently an even more jm. 
portant issue becomes overshadowed and {ts 
significance dwarfed. 

I refer to the human side, to the plight of 
the families of 200,000 General Motors work- 
ers, @ total of 1,000,000 men, women, and 
children, who have not received a GM pay 
check since November 21, 1945, when the 
strike began. 

For the average American family 10 weeks 
without any income is a heavy strain. Food 
must still be purchased, rent must be paid, 
medical care is needed. These are daily 
necessities which cannot wait. 

Those who believe, as I do, in the perpetua- 
tion of an economy based on private enter. 
prise must not permit economic warfare in 
America to reach a state where the issues are 
finally determined by the hunger and de. 
privation of women and children. Such set- 
tlements are never lasting settlements and 
the use of such weapons will boomerang in 
the long run against our national security, 
The bitterness which a man feels, seeing his 
wife and children suffering, is hardly calcu- 
lated to make him a good citizen in the years 
to come, 

There are thousands of desperate cases 
among General Motors strikers’ families 
which require immediate attention. In 
many areas, families are existing on diets of 
soup and little else. Influenza and pnev- 
monia are increasilg. Many homes are 
without fuel. Children are in need of milk, 
shoes, clothing. 

How bad the situation is can be seen from 
the first three cases which were given as- 
sistance by the Michigan Citizens Commit- 
tee to Aid Families of General Motors 
Strikers: 

. Striker, his savings depleted by several 
lay-offs following VE-day and the illness of 
all his seven children, was granted funds to 
meet payment on his home from which he 
was facing eviction, 

A widow’s appeal for new shoes for her 
three children, who didn’t have a wearable 
pair between them was granted. 

Hospitalization and medical care were pro- 
vided for a striking for - r serviceman's wile 
who was expecting a baby. The hospital had 
demanded that the bill be paid before ad- 
mitting the patient, 

espite this, one hears many questions 
being raised. What about the heavy savings 
these workers must have piled up during 
the war? Why don’t they apply for unem- 
ployment compensation? What about the 
unions involved—don’t they have huge re- 
serves to meet just such an emergency? And 
then, there is another question, usuaily 
asked in an indignant tone, how will ou" 
servicemen feel returning home to a land 
where reconversion is delayed while worke!s 
go out on strike? 

In answer to these, the following facts 
may be enlightening. 

At the time the GM strike began, it ws 
estimated that the savings of the average 
striker amounted to a total of $200 in casi 
and war bonds. Families cannot spend aver- 
age savings; many families had less the 
the average and some had almost none. 
These are the ones that need help. Out of 
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200,000 strikers, 40,000 families have already 
xhausted their cash funds and.war bonds. 
nds more are exhausting their sav- 


trikers in "43 of the 48 “States. Of the 5 
es which grant unemployment compen- 
in to strikers, only 2 contain GM plants. 
sth these States, New York and Penn- 
a. strikers first qualify for compen- 
cation after 7 weeks of unemployment. 
public relief has proven starkly inade- 
quate. In the entire country only 8,500 
trikers have been certified for, and are re- 
cei ng, public relief. In many cities—Bal- 
is an example—relief rolls are closed 
- fam ilies of strikers. In others, residence 
requirements and like technicalities prevent 
families from receiving relief through local 
agencies. 

“On the question of the union’s strike re- 
lief fund, the entire resources of the inter- 
national and all the struck locals combined 
is hardly equal to the loss in wages which 
the strikers suffer every 2 days. Many locals, 
with little at the start, have nothing left 
today 

As to how the GI returning home reacts, I 
do not pretend to speak for the serviceman. 
But I do know that approximately 28,000 
of the GM strikers are World War II veterans. 
And I know, too, that many of these men, 
who, just a short time ago, were welcomed 
home as beribboned herces for whom no- 
body could do too much, are now stoically 
accepting the laments and brickbats hurled 
their way as they march on GM picket lines. 

How many more weeks the strike will last 
is unknown. Each day that it does thou- 
sands of families feel its effects. Even when 
the strike is settled it will be fully 3 weeks 
before the average worker receives his first 
pay check. This allows 1 week for preparing 
the plants for operation and 2 weeks before 
the first semimonthly pay check is issued. 

I see no difference in helping the family of 
a striker and helping people who suffer priva- 
tion as a result of flood, fire, or other 
catastrophe. I do not argue for one side or 
the other in this strike, but no one can chal- 
lenge the sincerity of the strikers who ac- 
cepted the recommendation of President 
Truman's fact-finding board and would be 
at work today if the company had done 
likewise. This fact-finding method of 
Settling disputes can succeed only through 
public support of those who will accept the 
compromise solution which the fact finders 
propose, 

I am sure that it is generally known that I 
believe that the General “Aotors strike and 
the other major strikes now spreading creep- 
ing paralysis over the economy of this coun- 
try should be settled by voluntary arbitra- 
tion. I understand the workers are ready to 
arbitrate. am convinced tha. lasting jus- 
tice in settling these disputes cannot be 
reached by se of the economic wea on of 
hunger and deprivation. 

There im now in operation a national com- 
mittee to aid the families cof General Motors 
Strikers with a Washington, D. C., brauch in 
room 718, Evans Building, 1420 New York 
Avenue NW. This organization is dedicated 
to the sole purpose of raising funds through 
public solicitation to provide relief to needy 
Gene eral Motors families through recognized 
relief organizations. It numbers among its 
£ponsors American citizens from every walk 
of life, individuals such as Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Archbishop Lucey, and Leon Hen- 
derson. I am proud to be among the spon- 
sors of this committee, which has as its hu- 
manitarian slogan, “Let’s settle the General 
Motors strike—but not by hunger.” 

WayYNeE Morse, 
Senator from Oregon, 

WASHINGTON, January 24 






















Bill Trinke, Outstanding Commander, the 
American Legion, Department of Wis- 
corsin 
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HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 28, 1946 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Department of Wisconsin, the 
American Legion, has as its commander 
William Trinke, of Lake Geneva. In the 
brief time that he has been commander 
the people in Wisconsin recognize his 
outstanding leadership. He is not spar- 
ing himself in his effort to tell the Ameri- 
can Legion program to all of the people in 
that State and it is already evident that 
his year will top all records of the Legion 
to date in membership and program 
achievement. 

Mr. Speaker, Bill Trinke is not only an 
outstanding Legion commander but he is 
the kind of man who has helped to make 
the small city in these United States the 
real backbone for our way of life. His 
gospel is always that of Americanism and 
that means a willingness to work for 
those principles in his contacts with peo- 
ple in his own community. His friends 
and neighbors respect him for what he 
is—an honest, hard-working business 
and professional man. 

My attention, Mr. Speaker, has been 
attracted to a most valuable and inter- 
esting editorial that appeared in his 
home-town paper, the Lake Geneva Re- 
gional News, of Thursday, January 24, 
1946, which tells a story about Bill Trinke 
better than I can relate it. Under per- 
mission granted, same is included as part 
of my remarks. I am glad that Bill 
Trinke is a constituent of mine. 


BILL’s DOING A JOB—AND HOW! 


The American Legion Department of Wis- 
consin’s annual midwinter conference just 
closed testifies in double measure to the suc- 
cess of Bill Trinke’s State commandership 
administration. Not only was it one of the 
most colorful presentations ever recorded, 
but likewise, the cefinite and clear cut posi- 
tion the Legion adopted demanding Con- 
gress to immediately enact legislation equi- 
table to both labor and management and 
compel them to respond in the public interest 
strikes us as one of the most forceful steps 
the veterans’ organization has ever taken. 
Both reflect upon the influence Bill has con- 
tributed to the State Department. 

Ever since the local Legionnaire stepped up 
from the ranks to take over the reins of the 
commander post and began his strenuous 
journeys to the farthermost points of the 
State to make personal appearances and 
speek to individual post memberships, re- 
ports have come back to Lake Geneva. Doz- 
ens of requests, from veterans groups and 
civic clubs alike, have asked for return ap- 
pearances. All of them have given abso- 
lute proof of an appreciation of the efforts 
he is making to accomplish the things that 
he has set himself to do. His speaking en- 
gagements are setting up some kind of a 
record for the office he holds. 

When Bill visits a Wisconsin community, 
the folks there learn something of Lake 

eneva. And from the reports mentioned 
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above that we've received—coming from 
Lions, Legionnaires, and all the way to press 
association managers, we conclude that 
Trinke is doing more to acquaint the folks 
throughout Wisconsin with Lake Geneva 
than the local chamber of commerce has ac- 
complished in a dozen years past. 

Knowing Bill as a fellow townsman, we are 
convinced “that the American Legion of Wis- 
consin will continue to fearlessly lead pub- 
lic opinion to demand of the national ad- 
ministration the fulfillment of its obligations 
of providing jobs, homes, and opportunities 
to those 12,000,000 veterans of World War II. 
Under such leadership, the group deserves the 
avalanche of World War II memberships it 
is attracting today. We trust that such 
leadership will continue to direct the Wis- 
consin department in the years to come. 





Railroad Reorganizations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHAUNCEY W. REED 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 28, 1946 


Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to call to your attention a splen- 
did review of pending legislation relat- 
ing to railroad reorganizations. 

This review was published in the De- 
troit Free Press and was prepared by Mr. 
Paul R. Leach, whose ability as a shrewd 
observer, careful analyst, and interesting 
writer is well known to every Member of 
this House. 

You will find this review accurate and 
dependable, and it will, I am sure, assist 
you in replying to the numerous letters 
you are receiving from your constituents 
on this important subject. 


[From the Detroit Free Press of January 15, 
1946 } 


RAIL RECEIVERSHIP PROBE IMPENDING—SENSA- 
TIONAL DEVELOPMENTS EXPECTED IN INQUIRY 
INTO ALLEGED SCANDALS 


(By Paul R. Leach) 


WASHINGTON.—Scandalous holding of rail- 
roads in receivership, when many are said 
to be wholly solvent, promises to be a sensa- 
tional congressional issue in the weeks to 
come. 

Involved are 75 large and small railroads. 
Some have been in bankruptcy for 13 years 
or more. 

Hundreds of millions of dollars in poten- 
tial worth of common and preferred stocks 
being washed out in reorganizations come 
prominently into the controversy. 

It is one of the most explosive financial 
situations in recent history. 

With the resumption of work Monday fol- 
lowing the holiday recess, the Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Committee was preparing to 
recommend a resolution for a thorough in- 
vestigation of all railroad receiverships and 
reorganizations. 

Meanwhile pending in both Houses is legis- 
lation designed to protect some of the mil- 
lions of dollars of stock equities endangered 
or already wiped out by permitting affected 

carriers to work out voluntary refirancing 
outside of bankruptcy courts. 

If the Senate authorizes the inquiry, which 
it is expected to do, the Interstate Commerce 
Committee, after several weeks of prelimi- 
nary accumulation of information, some of 
which is already at hand, will begin public 
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hearings. Observers expect among those 
called would be: 

1. Trustees of roads in reorganization, who 
have been appointed by Federal courts, to 
explain their actions. 

2. Attorneys and others who have been 
allowed large fees. 

3. Representatives of bond and other 
security protective committees, including 
large insurance companies whose invest- 
ments have been safeguarded, as well as of 
stockholders whose equities are dissolving 
or gone. 

4. Members and experts of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which formulates re- 
organization plans and passes on fees. 

5. Members of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, involved back in the early 
thirties through immense loans for the sav- 
ing of tottering roads, some of whom have 
been said to exercise considerable Govern- 
ment influence in trusteeships since. 

It is unlikely that any Federal judges will 
be called before the committee, despite 
charges of irregularities by some courts in 
appointing trustees, continuing receiverships 
beyond necessary time, and going ahead with 
ICC plans for washing out common and pre- 
ferred stocks when both Houses of Congress 
were concerning themselves with these very 
stockholders equities. 

Should any serious irregularities by judges 
develop, the House and Senate Judiciary 
Committees could scarcely escape taking 
them up. Those committees have jurisdic- 
tion in matters affecting the judiciary. 

But because of the serious implication of 
possible impeachment in a public investiga- 
tion of a Federal judge, all congressional 
committees will move very cautiously in this 
respect. 

It is not so much illegalities that the Sen- 
ate Interstate Commerce and House Judici- 
ary Committees are concerned about. Its 
interest is in correcting by new laws what 
are termed injustices or bad practices in the 
light of present-day financial conditions of 
the roads, as compared to the depression 
years. 

Senator Burton K. WHEELER, Montana 
Democrat, chairman of the Senate com- 
mittee, and Senator CriypeE REED, Kansas 
Republican, jointly sponsored the investiga- 
tion resolution. 

Both of these Senators, who have informed 
themselves deeply on the whole problem, 
were responsible for use of the word “scan- 
dalous.” 

The investigation resolution grew out of 
committee’s hearing before the holidays on 
a bill to provide voluntary modification of 
railroad-financial structure. 

In the course of that hearing, with Com- 
missioner Charles D. Mahaffie, of the ICC 
testifying, WHEELER brought out that many 
roads in receivership are actually sound to- 
day. The following remarks were made in 
the hearing: 

Senator WHEELER. “Is there any reason 
for keeping such railroad companies in bank- 
ruptcy? I mean, when they are not bank- 
rupt at all. What is the reason for such 
railroads remaining in bankruptcy when they 
are not bankrupt?” 

Mr. Mauarrie. “I know of no reason in the 
world why a railroad should stay in any 
longer than the time it takes to get it out.” 

Senator WHEELER. “The only reason I can 
see is that some receivers and lawyers want 
them to stay in bankruptcy so they can 
continue to draw down fees. Frankly I think 
it is getting to be a scandal.” 

Senator Reep. “Maybe some of the courts 
like to retain control.” 

Senator WHEELER. “I can’t understand why 
these court trustees are holding millions of 
Gollars in surplus cash and not paying off 
some of the indebtedness and getting them 
out of bankruptcy, and why they do not pay 
off the RFC or some of the other indebted- 


ness. 
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“It seems to me that there is just no ex- 
cuse at this particular time when many of 
them are not actually in bankruptcy.” 

Senator Reep. “If there is not legislation 
enough to clear this up we ought to have 
additional legislation. I think it is a scan- 
dal.” 

Senator WHEELER. “I think it is a scandal, 
also.” 


{From the Detroit Free Press of 
January 16, 1945] 


ROCK ISLAND ROAD PAYS, YET INVESTORS MAY LOSE 
(By Paul R. Leach) 


WASHINGTON.—Although the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railroad appears to be in 
good financial condition, its security holders 
have been asked to approve reorganization 
plans which would wipe out common and pre- 
ferred stocks. 

Ballots were sent by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to owners of bonds as well 
as stock after Congress recessed for the holi- 
days. The ICC draws up all reorganization 
plans under section 77 of the Bankruptcy 
Act. They are put into effect when the 
courts so order. 

Upon completion of the poll of security 
owners, Federal District Judge Michael L. 
Igoe of Chicago, in whose court the tangled 
affairs of the Rock Island have been long un- 
dergoing litigation, will be confronted with 
this problem: 

Although apparently able to pay dividends 
on its stock, shall the Rock Island be so re- 
organized that this class of security will have 
no value? 

According to information from the ICC, 
put into the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce record of hearings on legislation 
to prevent this sort of thing, the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific has had earnings justi- 
fying purchase of its bonds by investment 
trusts. 

From 1940 to June, 1945, according to these 
records, the Rock Island earned its interest 
charges 16.63 times. 

In that same period, when the company 
was in bankruptcy and not qualified to pay 
stock dividends, its earnings before interest 
and Federal taxes were on the basis of $121 
on preferred and $67.50 on common stock, 
That computation is for the 544 years asa 
whole, not for any one year. 

This does not mean that, if not in bank- 
ruptcy, the Rock Island would have paid out 
that much in dividends over the 514 years. 
Some funds would have gone into other ac- 
counting channels, as well as taxes. But that 
it could have paid its interest and some divi- 
dends appears evident to the protesting 
Congressmen. 

Thus to Senate committee members, it 
seems that Rock Island bonds are safe as 
investments for insurance companies, sav- 
ings banks and trusts, compelled by law to 
buy only sound bonds. 

Furthermore, to congressional irritation, 
it appears that equity exists to make the 
common and preferred stock worth too much 
to be wiped out, even if those stocks should 
in close accounting be able to pay only a 
few cents now. 

Bond securities are judged by large in- 
vestors, who must under their State laws 
play safe, by the number of times they earn 
their interest charges. Insurance companies 
cannot buy as a rule unless the company has 
earned one and one-half times its interest 
per year for a certain number of years. 

The Rock Island appears to have earned 
three times the minimum interest require- 
menis in the last 5% years. 

Some time ago, when Judge Igoe’s final 
decision on the ICC-approved reorganization 
plan for the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
P.cific Was pending, Representative CHaun- 
cry W. REeE=p, Illinois Republican, wrote to 
Igoe asking that the final order be held up. 

Representative ReEep is a member of the 
House Judiciary Committee. He, like others 








in Congress, has be2n seeking to prevent 
wiping out of stocks in reorganizations wher, 
stock value might be apparent. He has jp. 
troduced a resolution which would take gq. 
vent roeds now in receivership out of bank. 
ruptcy if they can make a satisfactory finan. 
cial showing over the last 7 years. 

Judge Igoe waited a few days, then issued 
his final order in the Milwaukee case, ap. 
proving the ICC plan. 

At about the same time Federal Judge 
George H. Moore, in St. Louis, approved an 
ICC plan for reorganization of the Frisco 
lines. Then, shortly after the Congressiong) 
holiday recess, he approved an ICC plan {for 
the Missouri Pacific. 

Although Judges Igoe and Moore acted on 
plans set up by the ICC, Members of Con. 
gress have been concerned over the fact that 
the court orders were issued while legislation 
was pending in committees to save stock 
equities. 

Judge Moore called the Missouri Pacific 
reorganization plan as perfect as human 
mind could make it. Yet Chairman Wuer.z 
has shown that the Missouri Pacific paid out 
$47,000,000 in excess-profits taxes in 1943 
and $46,380,000 in 1944. These excess-profits- 
tax payments were exceeded by only one rail- 
road, the Santa Fe, which is not in receiver- 
ship. 


[From the Detroit Free Press of January 17, 
1946] 


LITTLE PROTECTION GIVEN BY LAW TO RAIL STOCKS 
(By Paul R. Leach) 


WASHINGTON.—Congressional efforts to pro- 
tect bond and stock equities in reorganized 
bankrupt railroads date back to the depres- 
sion years. 

In the early thirties, with earnings falling 
off to the point where maturing bond debts 
could not be met, big and little roads, repre- 
senting three-fourth of the country’s mile- 
age, went into bankruptcy or on the verge 
of it. 

Through huge loans from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation efforts were made 
to save the tottering carriers. Eventually 77 
of them went into some form of receivership. 

Seeing many investors likely to lose large 
sums, especially trusts and insurance com- 
panies with widows and orphans to think 
about, Congress in a series of investigations 
asked why. 

Skullduggery? Bad management? 
ernment at fault? 

It was found that the Government, through 
its regulating agency, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, had no supervision over 
railroad failures. Although operating across 
State lines the roads had to go through bank- 
ruptcy the same as any big or little private 
business. 

That was all right for a closely owned smal! 
business. But there were thousands of 
railroad bond and stock holders to be consid- 
ered. 

As a result the Transportation Act was re- 
vised, giving the ICC more authority. Also 
section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act was passed, 
setting up proceedings for the handling ol 
railroad receiverships through reorganiza- 
tions. 

Later, some roads showed they would be 
able to straighten out their own affairs if 
given time. The McLaughlin amendment to 
the Bankruptcy Act was passed. It barred 
the ICC from washing out any classes of s¢- 
curity holders. But it applied only to a few 
roads. 

Those which were allowed to operate un- 
der this act came through in good shape. 
Their investors lost little or nothing. The 
McLaughlin Act has been extended and is up 
for consideration now in Senate committee 
after House extension. 

Under section 77, applying to all but these 
few roads, the ICC works out reorganization 
plans, generally washing out common and 
preferred stocks to save the bonds. The Hobbs 
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pill was passed in the House last year, de- 
signed to modify ICC authority so that Fed~- 
eral courts could use more independent jJudg- 
ment for stockholders. 

More legislation to affect all reorganiza- 
tions, somewhat similar to the McLaughlin 
Act, is now under consideration by the Sen- 
ate Interstate Commerce Committee. 

This new Senate bill would permit what is 
called voluntary debt adjustments. But they 
would have to be carried on with ICC ap- 
proval, with further agreement by 75 percent 
of each class of security holders, bonds as 
well as stocks. 

Bondholders heretofore have objected in 
reorganization set-ups to the kind of capital 
structure which would permit retaining com- 
mon and preferred stock equities because of 
a contention that this would weaken the 
bonds. 

It is probable that the pending Senate bill 
will be revised before going to the floor for 
action to provide stockhold:: protection of 
some sort not now assured. 

Up to 1943 the courts in railroad reorgani- 
zation cases assumed they had a right to con- 
sider equities of all classes of security holders 
and were not necessarily bound by ICC 
findings. 

In the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific Supreme Court test, ICC plans in 
general were upheld. Justice William O. 
Douglas’ opinion added th® warning that the 
railroads probably faced poor times, with 
taxes and costs going up. 

Those bad times have not yet come. Many 
Congressmen believe the roads have years of 
profitable operations ahead. Yet, based 
somewhat upon this Supreme Court opinion, 
the lower courts generally fee] that there is 
nothing they can do about a plan once sub- 
mitted by the ICC, and they are going ahead 
weakening stocks. 

Thus, say protesting Congressmen, the ICC 
has a vested right in continuing a position 
it took originally, although conditions have 
changed. 

Three years ago the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee talked of giving warrants safeguarding 
stockholders. The ICC protested, saying the 
stocks were valueless. Now the ICC is will- 
ing to accept the warrant idea, but neither 
the House nor Senate committees are willing 
to accept warrants on the contention that 
stock equity values are now worth more than 
a promise. 

In the House Committee report on the 
Hobbs Act in 1945 it was contended that 
Section 77 did not give the ICC authority to 
Wipe out steckholders, but that the ICC had 


interpreted it that way and has been upheld 
by the courts. 





Committee on Un-American Activities 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ELLIS E. PATTERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 28, 1946 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
lvities has been engaging these past few 
days in a series of activities which I 
believe are a proper cause for alarm to 
every Member of the Congress. It has 
attempted to carry out a wholly unwar- 
ranted inquisitorial investigation of the 
National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, a group well known for its 
splendid activities on behalf of cement- 
ing American-Soviet relations in line 


with the policies of the United States 
Government. 

Furthermore, the committee has 
launched an attack upon the Joint Anti- 
Fascist Refugee Committee, whose hu- 
manitarian efforts have saved the lives 
of countless men, women, and children, 
victim: of Fascist terror. The Un- 
American Activities Committee has cli- 
maxed its actions by an attempt to cite 
for contempt the executive secretary of 
the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Commit- 
tee. She properly resisted the request 
for the records and books of her organi- 
zation on the grounds that, as a relief 
rather than a propaganda organization, 
its fund-collecting activities were an- 
swerable to the President’s War Control 
Board but not to an unconstitutional 
“fishing expedition” by the Un-American 
Activities Committee. Miss Bryan, the 
executive secretary, was given no oppor- 
tunity to report on the activities of her 
organization or to state her objections 
to the Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee’s action. She was also denied 
counsel. 

The committee has challenged the 
right of many other organizations to 
carry on their programs in various fields 
of American endeavor, as guaranteed by 
the first amendment to the Constitution. 
The committee openly announced on 
January 23, through its spokesman, Mr. 
Ernie Adamson, that it proposed to “in- 
vestigate all organizations aiming to in- 
fluence public opinion.” This is precisely 
the field in which Congress has no power 
to legislate and in which the American 
people should be free to act without in- 
terference. By this action, the com- 
mittee sets itself up as a censor of Ameri- 
can thought and I have repeatedly said 
thet it is thus riding herd on the thought 
of the American people. 

The committee’s action fully justifies 
the scathing indictment brought against 
it by the Washington Post in its editorial 
of January 23 entitled “Controlling 
Thought” which says in part “this Un- 
American Activities Committee, acting as 
it does under the authority and spon- 
sorship of the Hcuse cf Representatives, 
casts an ugly stain upon the integrity and 
the good name of Congress.” Congress 
can render no greater service to the cause 
of Americanism than to wipe out this 
“ugly stain” by abolishing the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities. I wish to 
conclude these remarks by quoting the 
whole editorial from the Washington 
Post: 

CONTROLLING THOUGHT 

The Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee 
is an organization of responsible American 
citizens licensed by the President’s War Re- 
lief Control Board to collect funds in the 
United States for the relief of refugee vic- 
tims of fascism abroad. Among its activities 
is the maintenance of a hospital at Tculouse 
for those most pitiful and abandoned of all 
refugees, the Spanish Republicans exiled 
from their own country because fascism is 
still triumphantly there. In helping these 
people, the committee is wholly consistent 
with the position of the United States Gov- 
ernment, which has already agreed to discuss 
with France and Britain the severance of 
diplomatic relations with Franco Spain. 

Obviously, then, according to the logic 
which has been consistently pursued by the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities, 
this organization for the relief of anti-Fascist 
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refugees is un-American. It ts as plain, is 
it not, as the un-Americanism of Shirley 
Temple’s dimples? The organization has 
therefore been subpenaed to produce all its 
books and records before the Un-American 
Activities Committee this very morning at 
10 o’clock. And prior to this investigation, 
the committee asked the War Control Board 
to cancel the organization's license to collect 
and distribute funds. 

This is in no sense an isolated case. The 
other day another reputable organization, 
the National Committee to Combat Anti- 
Semitism, received a letter signed by one 
Ernie Adamson, the Un-American Activities 
Committee’s chief counsel. “I have received 
a copy of a formal petition being distributed 
by you,” the letter began, “together with 
solicitation of money for the purpose of con- 
trolling the thoughts of American citizens.” 
It has become un-American, apparently, in 
the view of the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee, for men to enter into voluntary asso- 
ciations to advance their common purposes 
or even to petition Congress for redress of 
their grievances. If the Comnzittee to Com- 
bat Anti-Semitism is attempting to control 
the thoughts of American citizens, then so 
is the Anti-Saloon League, the Republican 
Party, the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, and every other group 
which, in the free tradition of America, is 
seeking to secure acceptance of its views by 
a free people. There is a danger of con- 
trolling the thoughts of American citizens 
only from those like the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee who would suppress the 
free expression of ideas. 

We say again that this Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee, acting as it does under 
the authority and sponsorship of the House 
cf Representatives, casts an ugly stain upcn 
the integrity and the good name of Congress. 
It undermines faith in the legislative process. 
It violates fundamental concepts of Ameri- 
canism. We urge the Members of Congress 
soberly to examine what this committee has 
done and resolutely to put an end to its 
travest. on the American idea, 





Occupation Troops in the Philippines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 28, 1946 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
two letters; one from a sergeant stationed 
in Manila and one from a sergeant sta- 
tioned in Saipan. 

Mr. Speaker, the Filipinos are our 
friends. They are about to have an elec- 
tion. The soldiers in the Philippines, as 
well as other countries and islands in the 
Pacific, are wondering why they have 
such a large number of occupation troops 
in these countries. It does seem ridicu- 
lous that we should have so many troops 
watching our friends. 

I am certain, Mr. Speaker, that having 
an armed force in our friend’s house, 
watching every move they make, is not 
conducive to a lasting friendship. I am 
inclined to agree with the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Byrnes, when he suggests that 
troops in all ccuntries and islands be 
brought home with the exception of 
those in Germany and Japan. lam also 
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convinced, Mr. Speaker, that the num- 
ber of troops in these countries can be 
greatly reduced. Certainly the troops in 
these countries should not be those im- 
pressed and kept in the Army against 
their will. The following letters from a 
sergeant in the Philippines and a ser- 
geant in Saipan, asks some questions 
which should be answered, either by the 
War or State Department: 


MANILA, P. I. 

Dear Sir: There are one-quarter of a mil- 
lion American soldiers in the Philippines 
today. Why? We ask the War Department, 
we ask Congress, and we ask you. 

The Philippines are a friendly, allied 
country that we helped liberate a few short 
months ago. In another few months the 
Philippines will be granted their independ- 
ence. Yet the War Department keeps a 
quarter-million occupation troops here, 
under the cover of such vague phrases as 
“hostile countries” and “commitments.” 

We ask what is hostile about the Philip- 
pines. and we ask what are these commit- 
ments? Are they commitments to protect 
the vested interests which wish to continue 
their exploitation of the Filipino people? 

We are not satisfied with the present twice- 
slowed rate of redeployment of troops from 
the Philippines. We think that the present 
stand of the War Department is a step toward 
the establishment of military fascism, both 
at home and abroad. We have accomplished 
little if we defeat fascism in enemy lands 
and cannot return home because our own 
military fascists decree that we must occupy 
a friendly country. 

If there’s an answer to the question of why 
we are being kept here, we have not heard it. 
If there is an explanation, it has not been 
given. It’s up to Congress to do something, 
before we cease to have a government by 
people and wake up to find that we have a 
government by the military. 

Congress must act, and act now. 

Respectfully yours. 





SAIPAN, M.I., Janwary 16, 1946. 
Hon. A. L. MILter, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Let the “brass” in the War De- 
partment sit around and play checkers— 
although it does seem a terrific waste of tax- 
payers’ money. I have more important 
things to do; a business which I hope to 
salvage at least a part; a family to raise, if I 
am not too old by the time the checker game 
is over. 

I am not a professional soldier; would be 
ashamed to be a part of this organization 
except by force. 

We men who actually had a hand in win- 
ning the war, who have been overseas from 
1% to 2% years, are most certainly being dis- 
criminated against by the War Department's 
new slow-down policy. The man who has 
long overseas service has far less chance of 
getting back to his responsibilities than the 
USO soldiers who fought the war within the 
continental limits of the United States. Our 
country should show enough gratitude for 
what we have done for it to get us home after 
long overseas service. There are thousands 
of us who have seen no civilization of any 
kind for more than 18 months, and who have 
nothing to do on these lonely islands now 
that the war is over. 

Transportation is available. Can it be that 
the people are against bringing us back? 

Please see that we get a bit of justice; there 
is so little we can do for ourselves in this or- 
ganization controlled by methods and tradi- 
tions centuries old. Frankly, I, for one, am 
getting desperate. Thanks for the assistance 
I know you will be able to give us. 

Sincerely yours, 





Standing at Kadesh-barnea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL K. HOCH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 28, 1946 


Mr. HOCH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing sermon by the Reverend R. Paul 
Schearrer, D. D., of the Takoma Park 
Presbyterian Church: 


With the single exception of Sinai, no place 
has more significance in the wilderness 
wanderings of the Hebrew people than Ka- 
desh-barnea. At Sinai, the laws had been 
given, the organization effected, the census 
taken, and the responsibilities apportioned. 
Moses was proving to be a wise and com- 
petent leader. At length, the people were 
on the march again and in 11 days had 
reached the southern frontier of the land 
of Canaan. Here is the record: “We came 
to Kadesh-barnea. And I [Moses] said unto 
you, Behold, the Lord thy God hath set the 
land before thee: go up and possess it, as 
the Lord God of thy fathers hath said unto 
thee; fear not, neither be discouraged” (Deu- 
teronomy, 1:19-21). They were standing at 
the gate of the Promised Land. To enter or 
not to enter, that was the question. 

The people were familiar with the ancient 
promise. They knew, too, how Moses, their 
leader, felt. Nevertheless, prudence dictated 
that a committee be named to investigate 
and report. Moses was amenable to the sug- 
gestion. A committee of 12 was appointed, 
1 representative from each tribe. They were 
charged to do a thorough job—to learn all 
they could about the nature and number of 
the people, the size and strength of the 
cities, the topography of the land, and the 
fertility of the soil. In due time, the com- 
mittee returned. A hazardous assignment 
was faithfully completed. The people were 
assembled to hear the findings of the com- 
mittee. The interest of the people was uni- 
versal and intense. 

The striking feature of the reports sub- 
mitted was their common agreement rela- 
tive to the basic facts. The committee were 
of one mind regarding the fertility of the 
soil. It was poetically pictured as “a land 
flowing with milk and honey”. Samples of 
grapes and pomegranates and figs were ex- 
hibited. These were enough to make any 
desert wanderer’s mouth water. The com- 
mittee were unanimous in their descriptions 
of the people of the land. They referred to 
them as “giants”. In comparison with them, 
they added, “we, the spies, seemed as grass- 
hoppers’’—an excellent example of Oriental 
hyperbole. And lastly, all reported the cities 
were walled and well protected; and, in addi- 
tion, that the mountainous topography of the 
land afforded natural defense. In short, here 
were the facts: the land was most desirable, 
though its occupation was beset with some 
difficulties. There was entire agreement so 
far as the facts were concerned. However, 
there was irreconcilable division of opinion 
in the matter of conclusions reached and 
recommendations offered. 

» ¢ * * . 


The minority report made by Caleb, in 
which Joshua also joined, urged immediate 
action: “Let us go up and possess it.” The 
recommendation was positive and progres- 
sive, definite, and decisive. It was in line 
with the ancient promise of God. It was in 
accord with the thought of Moses. Not ig- 
noring any of the difficulties, it rested upon 
a vital faith that the God who had brought 
them thus far would keep His word; that 
the God who had delivered them at the sea 
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could an’ would also open up the land for 
them. In short, Caleb’s case can be stateq 
thus: We are able, we have the men ang 
the materials, we have experience that the 
Lerd our God makes good His promises, we 
have dreamed of a land of our own—a lang 
of freedom and security, of peace and plenty— 
we are standing at the very gate of such a 
land, therefore, ‘let us go up and possess jt.” 

The majority report, supported by 19 
against 2 (all forgotten men, I challenge any 
congregation to name just 1 of them), was 
summed up in 4 words, “We are not able.” 
Their statement played upon the fears of 
the people—the natives are giants, we look 
like grcsshoppers beside them. The cities 
are walled, the mountains are high, the cli- 
mate is wretched, literally eating uy the in. 
habitants. They exaggerated all the diff- 
culties. They made no reference whatsoever 
to their resources. By emphasis and omis- 
sion, they created a false impression and won 
the verdict of the people. Standing at Kad. 
esh-barnea, the people lacked the courage 
and faith to go up and possess the Promised 
Land. The result of their refuse’ is history, 
40 years of aimless desert wanderings. And 
most striking of all—everyone of that genera- 
tion perished in the desert save 2, Caleb and 
Joshua. In God's sight, they were the only 
ones considered worthy of entering the 
Promised Land. 

This bit of Hebrew history is a precious 
parable for us today. In fact, the Old Testa- 
ment is an ancient light on many modern 
problems. Why are we so reluctant to be 
guided by its light? Hebrew history is a 
sample of the universal history of mankind 
from the religious point of view. As God 
dealt with them, so will He deal with all 
nations. Modern states reveal how little na- 
tions—like men—learn from the experience 
of others. There seems to be a strong nat- 
ural penchant to learn life’s lessons the hard 
way. O Lord, how long will Thy children 
stumble about in the darkness of fear rather 
than walk in the light of faith? 

As I see the world today, and especially 
as I see America’s role in the present world 
situation, we are standing at Kadesh-barnea. 
For centuries mankind has had the prophetic 
vision of nations “beating their swords into 
plowshares.” For centuries mankind has 
been haunted with the mystic overture of 
the angels, first heard on the night when 
the Christ was born, “Peace on earth, good 
will to men.” “Peace on earth”—that is our 
land of promise. Since the day when the 
Pilgrim Fathers dared to cross the sea and 
settle on the cold, inhospitable shores of 
New England, we, as a people, have been led 
of God in such a way that it is clear God is 
seeking to use us as a divine agency for the 
fulfillment of his age-long purpose for all 
mankind. And have we not come to think 
of ourselves as His chosen, His beloved? We 
acknowledge in gratitude His past provi- 
dences. We declare our faith “In God we 
trust.” By His grace, we are now standing 
at our Kadesh-barnea. At this very hour we 
are listening to reports dealing with the new 
world in a new day. God’s eye is upon ws 
Will we have the courage and faith neces- 
sary to “go up and possess” the land? 

As in the days of Moses, so now, men are 
agreed on the facts in the case. There 's 
no disagreement as to the nature of war. It 
is all men say it is—brutal, beastly, inbu- 
man. We wonder what Sherman would cal! 
it if he were living now! Language breaks 
down in attempting a description of its true 
nature. In the span of a single generation, 
we have seen the introduction of the sub- 
marine, the airplane, poison gas, robot planes, 
rocket bombs, and atomic bombs. We are 
now told that Danish, Swedish, and Russian 
scientists are working on a plutonic bomb 
that will be a thousand times more devastat- 
ing than the atomic. Professional soldiers 


calmly state that our own defense in the [u- 
ture will be offense; which means we must 
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scain, no exception is taken to the general 
proposition that there is no more natural 
‘ime to be thinking in terms of rebuilding 
than when so much of the world is in 


ruins. On every hand, we are hearing of 
veprints for a better world. The cynic 
may raise his eyebrows and say, “It sounds 
like 25 years ago.” Which is true, but with 
iifference. Today, the devastation is more 
rlv total than it was then. Too soon, 
after Versailles, everyone was rebuilding along 

» old familiar lines. It’s an unwelcome 
question to raise, but not without point: 
“Who helped ‘to build up’ Hitler?” The 
German “big shots” now on trial want to 
call in as defense witnesses the “Cliveden 
crowd” of Britain. We might well ask our- 
selves whether we shall again lend money and 
provide credits to enable other nations to 
rearm. Shall we aid in financing the arma- 
ment program of other nations and then use 
their program as an argument for arming 
ourselves? What guaranty have we that 
the money we lend other nations will not 
be used for military preparations? The 
heart of America would allow billions 
for relief and rehabilitation; but not a dime 
for aiding in the rearmament of potential 
future enemies. 

Lastly, no one would deny that a start 
has been made in world government with 
the launching of the United Nations Or- 
ganization. True, it is only a start; but it 
is a step in the right direction, which, if 
followed by other steps in the same direc- 
tion, will bring us at length to the desired 
goal. 

There would seem to be, then, general 
agreement on the main facts in our present 
situation: on the nature of war, the defeat 
of Germany and Japan, the devastation 
wrought, and the setting up of new machin- 
ery for international cooperation. But, what 
shall we say of the conclusions drawn and 
the recommendations offered in the light of 
these admitted facts? 

Here, again, as in the days of Moses, there 
is division of opinion. There are two schools 
of thought. One school counsels: We must 
watch our step. Prudence, they assert, dic- 
tates that when we are strong it is our duty 
to remain strong; aye, grow stronger; no, 
we must not stop even there, we must make 
and keep ourselves the strongest nation on 
earth. We must be stronger than any com- 
bination of nations which might unite 
against us. We must be so strong that when 
other nations look at us they will conclude, 
as the majority of the spies reported of the 
Canaanites, that we are “giants”. To this 
end, the following recommendations are be- 
ing made: (1) conscript every lad as he be- 
comes 18 years of age and compel him to 
study the art and science of war; (2) main- 
tain a navy stronger than all other navies 
combined; (3) keep all laboratory secrets, 
like the manufacture of the atomic bomb, 
as trump cards, to be used if and when 
needed. It is the counsel of suspicion and 
fear. In all of it, there is not a word of 
: ‘st providential deliverances. They are 





de of such flimsy stuff. What shall we 
‘f Valley Forge or Trafalgar, of Gettys- 
burg or Verdun? 

The other school of thought recommends, 


as did Caleb and Joshua, “Let us go up and 
possess the land.” They feel that because, 
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with God’s aid, we have gained the victory; 
because, before our eyes, we can behold the 
punishment which nations bring upon them- 
selves by brandishing the sword; because 
there is no better time to make a fresh 
start according to new specifications than 
when the world is in ruins; because we have 
before us the age-old vision of the prophets 
of a promised land of peace; and because 
we have already taken the first step in the 
right direction; therefore, “let us go up and 
possess it.” This view of the minority re- 
port of centuries ago has now become the 
considered judgment of our most advanced 
scientists. The modern Calebs and Joshuas 
are men like Einstein and Compton, who see 
clearly we are standing at the Kadesh-barnea 
of the promised land. Either we shall “go 
up and possess it” or we shall wander, yea, 
we shall perish, in the desert. 

One angle to the land of promise was lost 
sight of in the days of Moses which is still 
being forgotten today. I refer to the original 
promise God made to Abraham: “TI will give 


thee the land and will bless thee and through 
thee, all the world.” The land of promise 
is no exclusive, selfish possession of any one 
nation. It shall be given to that people 
through whom God can work out His pur- 
pose for the whole world. Can we, as a 


nation, catch that vision? Science has re- 
duced the world to a neighborhood; only 
religious faith can transform it into a broth- 
erhood. 

We are standing at Kadesh-barnea. Be- 
fore us stretches a land of promise. May 
we hear God say to us, “Go up and possess it; 
fear not, neither be discouraged.” 
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Monday, January 28, 1946 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
William H. Doherty, from the Washing- 
ton Sunday Star of January 27, 1946: 


New Paciric Era Dawns aS Hawatl NEARS 
STATEHOOD 


(By William H. Doherty) 


While residents of the District of Co- 
lumbia rejoice over President Truman's sup- 
port of their campaign for enfranchisement, 
the peoples of four other American areas 
lacking statehood. status—Hawaii, Alaska, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands—also are 
finding deep satisfaction in the Chief Execu- 
tive’s recommendation to Congress. 

In the same brief but highly significant 
section of his State-of-the-Union message 
dealing with the District’s voting aspirations, 
Mr. Truman made the following proposals 
which promise to be of historic import: 

Hawaii: Prompt, favorable action on her 
statehood application. 

Alaska: Statehood as soon as it is ascer- 
tained her people desire it. 

Puerto Rico: Legislation by which her 
people might choose their form of govern- 
ment and ultimate status. 

Virgin Islands: An increasing measure of 
self-government. 

From a national and international stand- 
point, the Presidential endorsement of state- 
hood for Hawaii and Alaska is filled with 
the greatest significance. No new State has 
been created since 1912, when New Mexico 
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and Arizona were admitted, and never before 
in history has a noncontiguous area become a 
full and equal partner in the American 
Union. 


HAWAII THE FORTY-NINTH STATE 


Of these two Pacific Territories, Hawaii 
definitely seems to be in the lead for the 
honor of becoming the Forty-ninth State. 
Mr. Truman’s recommendation regarding 
Hawaii was unqualified. He urged that “the 
Congress promptly accede to the wishes of 
the people of Hawaii that the Territory be 
admitted to statehood in our Union.” 

The President’s statement was the second 
administration pronouncement in favor of 
Hawaiian statehood in the past few weeks. 
Just before the close of 1945, Secretary Ickes 
issued a public statement advocating state- 
hood as part of the Interior Department’s 
Territorial policy. 

Largely as a result of his action, a six-man 
subcommittee of the House Territories Com- 
mittee flew to Hawaii early this month to 
investigate the question. The group ar- 
rived back in San Francisco the day Mr. 
Truman delivered his message, and the 
chairman, Representative Henry D. LARcaDE, 
Jr., Democrat, Louisiana, stated he was “con- 
vinced the people of the Territory of Hawail 
have demonstrated their capacity to assume 
the responsibility of statehood.” 

LARCADE’S view was indorsed in a report 
to the full committee Thursday by the other 
members who were: Hawaii's lone—and vote- 
less—Representative in Congress, Delegate 
JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON; Representative 
Homer D. ANGELL, Republican, Oregon; Rep- 
resentative JAMES J. DELANEY, Democrat, 
New York; Representative Grorce P. MILLER, 
Democrat, California, and Representative 
DEAN P. Taytor, Republican, New York. 

Press reports indicate the subcommittee’s 
appearance set off the greatest statehood 
demonstration in the islands’ long campaign 
for that object, which dates back to the day 
in 1898 when the Republic of Hawaii volun- 
tarily became a Territory of the United 
States. 

Representative of all segments of the in- 
sular population trooped to the throne room 
of Iolani Palace in Honolulu, where native 
kings and queens once held court, and to 
other meeting places on other semitropical 

islands of the Hawaiian group, to have their 
say. A few dissenting voices were heard, 
but the majority cry was for “statehood 
now.” 

No organized group appeared in opposition, 
whereas the proponents included the leaders 
of both political parties, which have invari- 
ably carried statehood planks in their plat- 
forms; organizations of both employers and 
employees, and representatives of many pro- 
fessions and trades. Governor Stainback. a 
Democrat, and Delegate FARRINGTON, a Re- 
publican, both gave strong support. 


LABOR AND BUSINESS APPROVAL 


The International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, affiliated with the 
CIO, strongly indorsed Hawaii's full partici- 
pation in the Union. So did the Hawaiian 
Sugar Planters’ Association, composed of 
sugar producers having labor contracts for 
both mill and field employees with the ILWU. 

The bipartisan Honolulu County Board of 


Supervisors approved it unanimously, as also 
did the board of directors of the local cham- 
ber of commerce. This latter action was 


voted following “whispers” that big business 
might be “half hearted” in its stand. To 
scotch such rumors the chamber took a secret 
ballot of its membership, which resulted in 
506 affirmative and 170 negative votes. The 
Honolulu Advertiser commented editorially 
that if a ballot were taken including all small 
business in Hawaii, “the proportion for state- 
hood would be even higher.” 

The Honolulu County Medical Society re- 
corded its membership for statehood after 
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presenting figures showing that in public 
health work Hawaii ranked with any State in 
the Union. Dr. Charles L. Wilbar, president 
of the Territorial Board of Health, offered 
statistics showing that only the District of 
Co'umbia exceeds Hawaii’s per capita expend- 
iture of $3.23 for public health work. Jack 
Hall, regional director of the ILWU, was 
among those who made a frontal attack on 
charges that if statehood were granted, those 
citizens of Japanese extraction, numbering 
approximately one-third of the population, 
would control the electorate. 

He termed it “a gross untruth and a 
slander upon the integrity and American- 
ism of our citizens of Japanese derivation. 
The military record of the One Hundredth 
Infantry and the Four Hundred and Forty- 
second (military units composed of AJA’s) 
dispels any question of loyalty. The com- 
plete absence of any sabotage by citizens 
or aliens of Japanese ancestry during the 
war has been vouched for by military com- 
manders in this area.” 

He said the AJA’s always have had less 
than their share of representation in the 
local legislature and that “race has never 
been a serious factor” in elections. 

Among others who supported this view 
were the president of the University of Ha- 
waii, Dr. Gregg M. Sinclair; the previous 
Delegate from Hawaii, Samuel W. King; lead- 
ers of both the Democratic and Republican 
parties in the islands, and many others. 

Secretary Ickes, in his statement advocat- 
ing statehood, also commented upon the 
lack of any evidence of bloc voting. 

Many observers regard the race question 
as one of the most important obstacles to 
overcome in Congress. One of the subcom- 
mittee’s west coast Members, Representative 
ANGELL, made this plain to the Hawaiians. 
He said the mainlanders were quite un- 
familiar with racial conditions in Hawaii and 
it would be the subcommittee’s task to ex- 
plain the situation on Capitol Hill. 

According to the latest statistics, published 
by the Board of Health, Hawaii’s total civilian 
population as of July 1, 1945, was slightly 
over 590,000, of which about 91 percent were 
American citizens. 

The latest available break-down by racial 
groups is for i941, no figures having been 
published during the war. These figures 
showed that of the Japanese, 124,351 were 
citizens and £5,183, aliens. Of those listed as 
Caucasians, 139.299 were citizens and 2,328 
were aliens. Iowever, those not listed as 
Caucasians were not necessarily of Oriental 
extraction. There were over 14,246 pure Ha- 
waiians, 52,445 part Hawaiians and _ 8,460 
Puerto Ricans (all of them citizens). The 
remainder of the population consisted mainly 
of Chinese, Koreans, and Filipinos. 

There hes been an upward trend in the 
non-Oriental population and a progressive 
downward trend in noncitizens year by year. 
A joint congressional committee which visited 
the islands in 1937 to investigate statehood 
pointed out that immigration, except from 
the continental United States, had halted, 
and added: 

“It is cbvious that the time is not distant 
when there will be practically no aliens in 
Hawaii, nor indeed any even of foreign 
birth.” 

NOW CLOSER TO WASHINGTON 


Many of the arguments which previously 
figured importantly in any discussion of 
statehood for Hawaii have, through time and 
circumstances, been reduced to minor points 
or have disappeared, proponents say. 

Among these are Hawaii’s remoteness from 
the rest of the Nation. In this day of rapid 
transportation and communication, Hawaii 
is in some respects just as close as other 
paris of the Nation, and closer to Washington 
than were any of the States when they en- 
tered the Union, excepting the original 13. 


THE NEW AMERICAN FLAG 


The argument is also heard in jest, but 
perhars with some sentimental force be- 


hind it, that a new State would knock the 
flag out of kilter. The Hawaiians have a 
ready answer for that one: They’ve already 
designed a new flag with seven rows of seven 
stars. 

The Constitution sets up no requirements 
for Territories seeking to become States, but 
the territorial status is generally considered 
an apprenticeship looking to that end, 
Governor Stainback told the Larcade com- 
mittee that Hawaii’s property value assess- 
ment of over half a billion dollars exceeded 
that of any Territory at the time of admission 
except Cklahoma. The island population is 
also greater than that of any State when 
admitted, again excepting Oklahoma. 

Hawaii's internal revenue tax payments to 
the United States Treasury totaled $174,- 
000,000 in 1945, or more than 14 of the 
States. 

CHEERED BY TRUMAN BACKING 


The former island kingdom has another 
proud bcoast—she leads the Nation in war- 
bond sales. From May 1941 to November 
1945, latest figures available, her per capita 
purchases of E bonds were $542.93, compared 
with a national average of $291. The Dis- 
trict of Columbia, with $527.43 per capita, had 
to take second place. 

If it is true that “humanity sympathizes 
with a strenuous aspiration,” Hawaiians fig- 
ure they have a big part of their battle won. 
President Truman's statehood endorsement— 
the first given by any President—has cheered 
them greatly. 
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EON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANS 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 28, 1946 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I wish to submit for the Members 
of the House an article on nylon hosiery 
under a date line from New York, Jan- 
uary 24, which appeared in the Wash- 
ingion Times-Herald, on January 25, 
1946, as follows: 


BULK OF NYLONS GO OVERSEAS—SHIPPERS 
ESCAPING OPA PRICE LIMIT 


New York, January 24.—Just in case you'd 
like to know, ladies, the nylons you couldn’t 
buy the last few months are being put to good 
use. They’re embellishing some of the pret- 
tiest legs in all Mexico—not to mention gams 
in Cuba, Venezuela and other Latin-Ameri- 
can countries. 

An investigation today established that the 
lure of higher prices in foreign places devoid 
of OPA ceilings plus a lamentable error by 
certain Washington officials—who haven't 
yet learned that women’s stockings are scarce 
in the United States, has resulted in the 
siphoning out of the country of a heavily in- 
creasing percentage of nylon production. 

Unofficial estimates from Government 
scurces point to the probability that nearly 
3,000,000 pairs of nylons have been whisked 
out to foreign markets in the last 2 months. 

But the hosiery trade, boiling mad over the 
continued domestic shortage, insists that as 
many as 4,500,000 pairs have been snatched 
abroad. 

Don’t think that just any senorita in Mex- 
ico City or Havana can walk into a store and 
plank down the equivalent of $1.40, our aver- 
age OPA ceiling, for a pair of nylons. 

They're a top luxury, bringing up to $6 
in Havana. Wealthy women can buy a dozen 
pairs if they can pay that price. 

Foreign demand is so strong that it’s even 
robbing our black market, the trade says. 
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HON. ALFRED L. BULWINKLE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 28, 1946 


Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday, January 24, 1946, the Secre. 
tary of the Treasury, Hon. Fred yy, 
Vinson, addressed the twenty-first an- 
nual meeting of the North Carolina 
Newspaper Institute at Music Hall, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


The following is the.address of the 
Secretary: 


Coming from Kentucky I feel that I am vis- 
iting my friends and neighbors when I come 
to North Carolina. All of us in the South are 
proud of what you are doing. We are proud 
of the great forward strides you are making 
in industrial and agricultural development. 
We are proud of the great forward strides 
you are making in education and public wel- 
fare. We see in North Carolina a vigorous 
and progressive democracy built on the finest 
traditions and highest ideals of the South. 

Tcnight we shall discuss a measure, on 
which the representatives of two demccratic 
nations reached agreement, that will better 
our chances of establishing a sound world 
economy. That measure, which is subject to 
the consideration and approval of the 
Congress, is the proposed financial agreement 
between the United Kingdom and the 
United States. 

The American people should understand 
fully th nature and effects of the propused 
agreement in order that Congress can have 
the benefit of their views in applying its 
best judgment to the proposal 

One part of this agreement provides that 
the United States will offer a credit of $3,- 
750 000,000 to Britain. There are certain 
misconceptions about this line of credit to 
Britain which should be dispelled at the 
outset. In some quarters this credit is still 
said to be, through inadvertence, m'‘sunder- 
standing, or purpose, a gift. 

The proposed line of credit is not a gift; 
it is a loan. It is not merely a loén of so 
many dollars to be repaid, but it is an inter- 
est-bearing loan. The interest is not a nom- 
inal fee, but it is reasonably comparable to 
what it costs the United States Government 
to borrow money. 

The repayment of the loan and the inter- 
est, moreover, is not all of the consideration 
or benefit that the United States receives 
under this financial agreement. Britain 
promises, in addition to repaying the loan 
with interest, to remove currency restric- 
tions. Moreover, Britain promises to avoid 
trade controls which would discriminate 
against American products. On top of this, 
Britain has agreed with the United States 
on the principles that should be followed by 
a proposed international trade organization 
to improve world-trade practices. 

In addition to these benefits which the 
United States receives, a genera] purpose of 
the loan, as stated in the agreement, “is to 
facilitate purchases by the United Kingdom 
of gocds and services in the United States.” 
This will be a real contribution to our do- 
mestic program of high production, employ- 
mnt, and national income. 

A strong case could be made that in view 
of these benefits to the United States which 
I have mentioned last—the expansion of our 
markets abroad, the principles for an inter- 
national trade organization; the elimination 
of trade ciscriminations; the abolition of 
monetary controls which restrict trade—that 
in view of these substantial gains, we could 
have made the $3,750,000,000 a gift instead 
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of a loan. While $3,750,000,000 is a lot of 

ey, it is a small investment if it con- 
t1 ibutes to an expansion of world trade and 
to peace and. to general prosperity. 

Some may ask that if it could be claimed 
that these considerations fully. supported a 
; ft. why did we bargain for a loan, and an 
‘nterest-bearing one at that? The answer is 
cimple. The administration wanted to make 

2 best agreement possible from our view- 
nt and to offer a plan which would be 
eptable to our people and the Congress, 
Now, in regard to this financial agreement, 
w> have an anomalous situation. If the 
benefits are as great as I have indicated— 
id they are—why is there as much oppo- 
sition as there is? The only explanation, I 
believe, is that there are so many benefits 
extending in so many directions in so many 
direct and indirect ways that the total pic- 
ture appears to be complex, whereupon par- 
ticular economic isolationist or defeatist 
eroups muddy the water and parade their 
pet prejudices in picturesque and sometimes 
demagogic language. 

It is my hope, therefore, to explain some 
of these benefits in such plain language that 
those who wish to understand will not be 
lured aWay by colorful statements without 
substance. As we proceed to this more de- 
tailed examination, keep this over-all sum- 
mary of the proposed financial agreement in 
mind: the money extended Britain is not a 

ft but an interest-bearing loan wherein we 
receive not only a return of the dollars and 
interest but benefits that in truth many 
believe would have supported a gift. 

The prosperity of this country is closely 
linked with our export trade. Even during 
the 1930's, when world trade was severely 
reduced, our exports accounted for some 
7 or 8 percent of our agricultural and indus- 
trial production. For many of the products 
of our factories and farms, foreign trade 
meant the difference betWeen prosperity and 
depression. And of all our foreign trade, no 
part was more important than that with the 
British Empire. 

It is hardly necessary for a southerner ad- 
dressing southerners to state that British 
trade is important to the South. But just 
look at cotton and tobacco, the two principal 
crops of the South. In the 4 years before 
the war, from 1935 to 1938, for every 2 pounds 
of tobacco we consumed in this country, we 
sold 1 pound abroad. In that same period 
England alone bought more than two-thirds 
of all our tobacco exports. Of our flue-cured 
tobacco a much larger proportion went 
abroad, principally to England. And the 
same thing is true With cotton. In the 4 
years from 1935 to 1938, for every bale of 
cotton consumed in this country we sold a 
bale abroad. England alone bought nearly 
one-fourth of all our cotton exports. It is 
plain that without the British market ‘it 
would not have been possible to maintain 
ee ae. and tobacco production and price 
evels. 

During the war Britain adopted certain 
monetary and trade controls which if con- 
tinued would hurt seriously peacetime trade. 
I say, frankly, American business cannot 
afford to see Britain’s wartime trade and cur- 
rency restrictions continued. 

In connection with these wartime controls 
you have heard of the sterling area, blocked 
sterling, and the dollar pool. What does 
this mean? 

Most of us spend our entire lives in the 
United States. We are accustomed to money 
in the form of dollars and cents. When we 
work we are paid in dollars. When we buy 
we spend in dollars. When we travel up 
North we find that they take our dollars, too. 

In the world, however, there are other cur- 
rencies. There are a few of intercountry 
é ication, but the world-wide currencies are 
primarily the dollar and the pound-sterling. 
If you have a dollar and want to buy some- 

hing in another country you may have to 
change your money into its kind. If some- 
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one abroad wants to buy your cotton or to- 
bacco he has to change his money into dollars. 

In this convertibility of money from one 
kind to another restrictions and impedinrenis 
can grow up or be imposed. As you can 
readily see this puts a brake on trade between 
nations. 


Now what do we mean by the sterling 


. area? These are the countries of the British 


Empire and some European countries who 
keep their monetary reserves in the form of 
sterling in London. Australia, for example, 
keeps its reserves on deposit in English 
banks. Before the war, the sterling-area 
countries could draw on these reserves to buy 
goods all .over the world. If Australia 
wanted to buy American cotton, it sold ster- 
ling for dollars. But during the war, Brit- 
ain had to stop the convertibility of sterling. 

That brings us to blocked sterling. Brit- 
ain had to say to these countries of the 
sterling area—tqAndia, Egypt, Australia, and 
all the rest—the reserve you now have in 
sterling cannot be converted into dollars. 
You can use these sterling reserves for mak- 
ing payments to each other but not to out- 
siders. 

One reason for restricting the convertibility 
of sterling was that England did not have 
enough gold and dollars. During the war 
not only did Britain sell $4,500,000,000 worth 
of her foreign investments to finance her ex- 
penditures, but also she incurred an enor- 
mous debt of $13,000,000,000, measured in 
our money, held by foreign countries in the 
form of sterling balances in London banks 
and sterling securities of the British Treas- 
ury. Britain had to restrict the convert- 
ibility of sterling. She couldn’t convert such 
large amounts into dollars or other cur- 
rencies. She had to block their use. 

But it wasn’t enough to block the wartime 
sterling balances and end the convertibility 
of sterling. England had to mobilize all of 
its dollar resources to pay for war needs. The 
British Treasury took over private holdings 
of American securities in England, paying 
for them in sterling, and sold many of these 
investments in the United States for dollars. 
And it took steps to see that all of the dollar 
receipts of the sterling area countries were 
mobilized for war. 

This was done through the so-called dollar 
pool. For example, when an Egyptian ex- 
porter sold goods in the United States, he 
turned over the dollars he received to the 
National Bank of Egypt and received Ezgyp- 
tian pounds. These dollars were then sold 
by the National Bank of Egypt to the British 
Treasury for sterling. In this way all of the 
dollar receipts of the sterling area are pooled 
in London. Then when a country in the 
sterling area needs dollars, say Egypt, it ap- 
plies to London which allocates these dollars 
on the basis of the most essential needs. To 
conserve dollars, London does not allocate 
funds to buy goods in America if they can 
be secured from sterling-area countries. 

Of course, along with these financial con- 
trols, there are direct controls of imports 
in all sterling-area countries. And these 
controls, like import licenses, are used to keep 
out goods that must be paid for in foreign 
exchange. In practice, this meant keeping 
to a minimum imports from countries that 
had to be paid for in foreign exchange. 

These wartime restrictions are still in ef- 
fect in Britain. Clearly, they were essential 
for the war. They helped Britain to mobilize 
her foreign-exchange resources and devote 
them to war purposes. They restricted the 
‘use of her foreign-exchange resources for 
nonessential purposes. But these wartime 
restrictions are dangerous in peace. During 
war, ordinary trade must give way to war; 
but trade is the very lifeblood of peace. To 
restrict trade in time of peace is to force 
poverty on the world. That is why we and 
all countries have an interest in seeing the 
prompt removal of Britain’s wartime restric- 
tions. 
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Neither England nor the countries of the 
sterling area have any wish to continue these 
wartime restrictions. But until Britain finds 
some other means to pay for its imports it 
cannot remove these restrictions. Until the 
blocked sterling balances are settled, sterling 
cannot be made convertible. Until Britain's 
dollar recipts are increased, she cannot per- 
mit the sterling she pays for her imports to 
be used freely in any country, and particu- 
larly the United States. Until Britain can 
earn enough to pay for her imports from the 
dollar area, she must continue the dollar 
pool. Until Britain exports enough to pay 
for its essential imports it must continue to 
limit 1mports from outside the sterling area, 
and particularly from the United States. 

The elimination of all these wartime re- 
strictions and discriminations is the major 
international economic problem for the en- 
tire world. Whether they are eliminated de- 
pends on what we do. We are the largest 
exporting country in the world. It depends 
on what England does. England is the 
largest importing country in the world 

As you know, England's attitude will in- 
fluence other countries, just as ours will. 
A number of countries in the British Em- 
pire and in Europe are so completely depend- 
ent on British currency and trade, that they 
are invariably guided by British policy. That 
is why Britain’s decision to ‘erminate her 
wartime restrictions and discriminations is an 
essental prerequisite to establishing fair 
trade and currency practices 

This country has a particular interest in 
the removal of England’s currency and trade 
restrictions. England is our best customer. 
One-sixth of all our exports before the war 
went to England. Nearly 40 percent of all 
our exports were sold to the British Empire 
and the sterling area. Every section of this 
country, every American industry has a vital 
interest in the opening of British markets to 
our products on fair and nondiscriminatory 
terms. The people of this country, the people 
of the South, cannot afford to see England 
continue and extend her wartime restrictions 
on currency and trade. 

Let’s see, for example, what that means to 
the South. It means that England would 
concentrate its trade within the sterling 
area where countries would take payment in 
sterling for the cotton and tobacco and other 
things England would buy. It means that 
Engiand would buy cotton primarily from 
India and Egypt; she would buy tobacco pri- 
marily from Rhodesia and the Near East. 
England would stimulate production in her 
trading area, and once such production was 
built up, the British market might be lost 
to us forever. 

You know the consequences to the South if 
Britain should adopt such a policy. In plain 
language, we would have no other alter- 
native than to cut the production of cotton 
and tobacco by 20 or 30 percent. More than 
that! With the decline in tobacco and cot- 
ton exports the downward pressure on prices 
would be heavily increased. We might once 
again see 8-cent tobacco and 5-cent cotton. 

I speak of cotton and tobacco, only. be- 
cause they are southern crops that we know 
so well. But the situation would be much 
the same in other industries. Wherever 
American farms and factories depend on 
exports, the closing of the markets of the 
British Empire and the sterling area would 
mean economic disaster 

A good deal of progress has been made 
toward establishing a world in which coun- 
tries can trade together. We have agreed on 
the fair currency and trade principles that 
are necessary to make it possible for world 
trade to expand and grow. But it will do no 
good to agree on these principles unless all 
of the trading countries are ready to put 
them into practice. We can move ahead on 
this program cnly after Britain removes the 
restrictions on the vse of sterling outside 
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the sterling area; only after the wartime dol- 
lar pool is abandoned; only after the blocked 
sterling problem is settled. When these 
wartime restrictions have been removed it 
will be possible for world trade to expand 
and to make its full contribution to world 
prosperity. 

Frankly we have told England that we 
should like to see her wartime currency and 
trade restrictions brought to an end. We 
want importers in England and the entire 
sterling area to have an opportunity to buy 
American products if they prefer our prod- 
ucts. The British Government, in turn, has 
told us frankly that they have no wish to con- 
tinue these wartime restrictions. If they 
could find some other means to secure the 
flow of essential imports of food, raw ma- 
terials, and equipment into Britain, they 
would be prepared to abandon at once these 
wartime restrictions and discriminations. 

We all know that Britain, as an island na- 
tion, relies heavily upon trade. During the 
war what she shipped in and bought and 
what she shipped out and sold was thrown 

- out of kilter. In 1944 she shipped out only 
30 percent of what she did in 1938. Her ex- 
port industries were converted to war produc- 
tion. She has lost a large part of her mere 
chant fleet. Her income from foreign bank- 
ing and insurance services declined. She sold 
many of her most marketable foreign invest- 
ments and lost the income from these. Brit- 
ain must somehow make good the fall in her 
foreign exchange income because she needs 
to import large amounts of food and raw ma- 
terials to feed her people and industries. 

This is the basic reason that Britain needs 
the money in this loan. The loan will help 
balance the difference between what she must 
buy abroad and what she sells until she rees- 
tablishes a full flow of export trade. And 
may I add that though in the transition 
period her imports will far exceed her exports 
that the resulting standard of living for Brit- 
ain will be little different from the austere 
wartime levels. ; 

In return for the loan, in addition to re- 
paying principal and interest, here is what 
Britain undertakes to do by way of removing 
within a year, unless we agree to a temporary 
extension, the wartime trade and currency 
controls: 

First. All countries of the sterling area will 
be allowed to use the proceeds of their ex- 
ports to England to buy gocds in any other 
country, including the United States. That’s 
because sterling arising from current trade 
will be made convertible. 

Second. All countries of the sterling area 
will be able to use the dollars they acquire 
from their trade with the United States to 
make purchases in the United States. That’s 
because the sterling area dollar pool will be 
dissolved. 

Third. England’s import controls will be 
administered in a manner which will not dis- 
criminate against American products. Any 
exports from the United States to England 
will be paid for in dollars or in sterling that 
can be converted into dollars by American 
exporters. 

Fourth. England will settle the blocked 
sterling obligations cut of her own resources, 
The funds that are released in settling these 
balances, whether as an immediate payment 
or as future payments, can be freely used for 
purchases in any country, including the 
United States. 

Fifth. England will support the American 
prceposal for the establishment of an inter- 
national trade organization, for the reduc- 
tion of trade barriers and for the elimination 
of trade discriminations. 

This agreement, then, will be a big step 
in preventing economic warfare. It will also 
be a big step in creating a world in which 
countries live and work together in peace 
and prosperity. For England it will mean a 
chance to feed her people and reconvert her 


industries in a world of expanding trade, 
For the United States it will mean the open- 
ing of the markets of our best customers, 
England and all the countries in the British 
Empire and the sterling area, to the prod- 
ucts of our factories and farms. It will 
mean a larger American share in a larger 
world trade. For the South it will mean 
the stimulation of the great industrial de- 
velopment which now beckons. Just as there 
cannot be national prosperity in the United 
States without international prosperity, there 
cannot be that great economic development 
of the South without general prosperity in 
the United States and the world. For all 
countries it will mean a Chance to recon- 
struct a war-shattered world with expanding 
trade, great employment, and higher stand- 
ards of living. 

The alternative is as unhappy as it is clear. 
If England cannot secure the financial as- 
sistance of this loan, she will have to take 
drastic steps to curtail her imports and force 
her sales on other countries. This means 
that England and the countries that depend 
on England’s currency and trade—the sterl- 
ing-area countries—would reduce their pur- 
chases in the United States and in the dollar 
area. Our exports would be excluded as far 
as possible from British markets. Britain 
would enter into bilateral agreements with 
countries in Europe and South America, of- 
fering to swap her manufactures for their 
food and raw materials. Such a policy would 
inevitably divide the world into conflicting 
economic blocs. 

I have no doubt we could defend ourselves, 
We would have to fight fire with fire. We 
would be forced to retaliate. We would set 
up restrictions and discriminations of our 
own. In blunt language, the world would 
be at war—economic war. And if we won, 
at best we would win a sorry victory. World 
trade would be destroyed and all countries 
would suffer. 

That is not the kind of a world our peo- 
ple want. Our basic goal is to establish a 
world in which countries can live and work 
together in peace and prosperity. Two worid 
wars and a world-wide depression have taught 
this generation the bitter lesson that there 
is no other road to peace—there is no other 
road to prosperity except through interna- 
tional cooperation. The political and eco- 
romic problems of the world cannot continue 
to be solved by force. That road leads to 
destruction. 

This is nothing new to the people of the 
South. They have long known that ex- 
panded trade among nations will contribute 
to the prosperity of all. It was Woodrow 
Wilson, a Southerner brought up in Virginia, 
North Carolina, and Georgia, who warned an 
unheeding world that only through interna- 
tional cooperation will it be possible to main- 
tain peace. Without regret for what might 
have been we must finish the job we have 
at last begun. That job is to build through 
international cooperation a peaceful and 
prosperous world. 

The people of the United States and the 
United Nations have agreed on a program in 
which countries cocperate to maintain peace 
and prosperity. The United Nations Organi- 
zation, with its Security Councii, General As- 
sembly, International Court of Justice, and 
Social and Economic Council, constitutes one 
side of this prcgram. The Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization, the International 
Monetary Fund, ard the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, and 
the proposed International Trade Organiza- 
tion constitute another side of the same 
program. The financial agreement with the 
United Kingdom is a scund, big step to the 
realization of this entire program for peace 
and prosperity. This is what I hope the peo- 
ple and Congress will bear in mind in con- 
sidering the financial agreement. 


’ final 
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Monday, January 28, 1946 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me by the House, I am 
herewith calling the attention of the 
Congress and the country to a pertinent 
and important editorial from the type- 
writer of Fred C. Christopherson, editor 
of the Daily Argus Leader, published in 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. It merits the 
thoughtful reading of every citizen seri- 
ously interested in the preservation of 
world peace and the success of the 
United Nations Organization. 

It should clearly be kept in mind that 
not “just any location” is equally desira- 
ble for the United Nations Capital. At 
best the problems with which the United 
Nations Organization must deal are pro- 
digious. These problems should not be 
aggravated and accentuated by a care- 
less choice of the site upon which the 
world capital is to be permanently 
housed. 

Every historical, political, social, eco- 
nomic, and geographical aspect of the 
decision should be carefully 
weighed before the final selection is 
made. Partisan politics, personal favor- 
itism, passing sentimentalism, and pres- 
sure of time must not be permitted to 
dictate a decision which would decrease 
respect for the United Nations Organiza- 
tion or hamper its opportunities for suc- 
cess in the years to come. As nearly as 
possible, the final selection should name 
a site which will not antagonize the sen- 
timentalities or the sensibilities of any 
considerable section of our public here at 
home and which will not indicate any 
favoritism among the many countries 
belonging to the UNO. 

In the geographies of the future, the 
name of this site should be identified with 
the cause of peace and the work of the 
United Nations Organization. It should 
stand out in the field of international 
relationships as the reference to Rome 
stands out in the field of religious activi- 
ties. 

The UNO capital should not be located 
within the environs of a large city where 
it would be submerged and obliterated by 
the historical or commercial significance 
of that metropolis. It should not be com- 
pressed into a tightly crowded area where 
future expansion is impossible. It should 
have room enough for steady growth and 
space enough for the quiet and uninter- 
rupted study of its mighty problems. It 
should be in a location, midway between 
Europe and Asia, where neither area 
need feel that its problems are being neg- 
lected or under-emphasized for the con- 
sideration of a more adjacent cause. 

M:. Speaker, the great central area of 
the United States lying between the 
Rocky Mountains and the Appalachians 
seems, by every criterion, to be the op- 
timum region in which to locate the 
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United Nations capital. In this mighty 
region—comy rising as it does the heart 
of America—the United Nations site lo- 
cation committee has had called to its 
attention attractive invitations from 
Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Oklahoma, 
Missouri, and from the world famous 
Black Hills Mountain country of South 
Dakota. Perhaps other communities in 
this region have also extended invita- 
tions of which I am not aware. All of 
them merit careful and analytical con- 
sideration by the authorities finally 
making the decision for the permanent 
location of the United Nations capital. 
ITISH INFLUENCE STRAIT-JACKETED SITE 
COMMITTEE 


Unfortunately, in a moment of hasty 
decision, the presen’ UNO site capital 
committee now on tour in this country 
was restricted through the influence of 
Great Britain from even inspecting or 
considering any site outside of the limited 
east-coast area favored by the British 
Empire because of its relative proximity 
to the British Isles and its hoped-for 
adaptability to British influence. As a 
result, the UNO site inspecting committee 
has been prevented by this artificial and 
arbitrary device from even visiting many 
of the most attractive and meritorious 
locations which have invited the United 
Nations to inspect their offerings. 
Frankly, it is difficult to rationalize the 
strategy of the British Government which 
in one action seeks to float a gigantic loan 
in this country which all Americans 
would help io pay while in another ac- 
tion it endeavors to snub that great por- 
tion of America lying west of the Hudson 
River and south of Washirigton, D. C. 

From reports emanating from the UNO 
site committee activities, it is apparent 
that in its highly circumscribed and cir- 
cumvented inspection trip it has failed 
to find a site with which it is fully satis- 
fied. But the dogmatic instructions un- 
der which it is traveling prevents it from 
looking “on the other side of the river” 
even though that area offers the United 
Nations Organization advantages and 
opportunities far beyond those which it 
has found in the limited region which it 
has been free to consider. 

It would be extremely unfortunate, 
Mr. Speaker, if something is not done to 
free the UNO site committee from the 
strait-jacket in which it has been en- 
deavoring tooperate. Irespectfully pro- 
pose, therefore, that accredited spokes- 
men for the British Empire now publicly 
withdraw their objection to the consid- 
eration of any other American site for 
the UNO capital other than those in the 
eastern part of the United States for 
which they have expressed their support. 

The gracious and the statesmanlike 
thing for British leaders to do would be 
for them to issue an open statement to 
the effect that they no longer insist that 
the UNO capital site committee restrict 
its inspections and considerations to the 
paricular region of the United States 
flavored by Great Britain. 

lhe UNO must not be dominated by 
the attitudes and activ‘ties of a single 
nation or a single area. It is sincerely to 
be hoped that in its initial important de- 
cision—the choice of a permanent 
home—it will demonstrate the courage 
anc capacity to approach the decision 
an open -nind and an uncontrolled 
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opinion. The hour is late, but it is not 
too late to take the British strait- 
jacket off from the UNO site committee 
and to give it a free hand in reporting 
back to the parent organization on the 
benefits and disadvantages of all of the 
more desirable sites offered to it regard- 
less of the section of the United States in 
which they are located. 


{From the Sioux Falls (S. Dak.) Daily Argus 
Leader | 


CAPITAL SITE TO SE A MAJOR WORLD CITY 


Somewhat surprising to us is the seem- 
ingly casual indifference in the United States 
es to the site of the UNO world capital. 
Perhaps the people are so engrossed in their 
domestic difficulties’that they are failing to 
appreciate the significance of the interna- 
tional organization's selection. 

Yet the place which it selects as the site 
is likely to develop in the years to come as 
the world’s most cistinctive and most im- 
portant city. It will be the place where the 
decisions affecting the world’s welfare are 
made. It will be to the world what Wash- 
ington is to the United States. 

This statement, of course, is predicated on 
the assumption that UNO will become a 
workable institution. And certainly this is 
the current hope of every person who is 
genuinely interested in world welfare. 

Other sections of the country may not 
appreciate as well as we in South Dakota do 
the potential development of the UNO world 
city. We have given closer study to it be- 
cause of the Black Hills campaign to induce 
the organization to locate in that area and, 
in consequence, are familiar with the sub- 
ject. Other sections seem to regard it as 
just another organization without compre- 
bending its full import. 

For our part, we are strongly of the 
opinion that it would be a mistake to place 
the capital in the already congested areas of 
the United States near a large city where 
difficulties in respect to racial backgrounds 
and so forth might develop. The UNO itself 
is worried about this and has sought to find 
a region where there is broad tolerance and 
understanding. Yet if the capital is placed 
adjacent to New York, Philadelphia, or Bos- 
ton, future demonstrations of an unpleasant 
neture can be expected. Delegates with a 
swarthy complexion are likely to find some 
prejudices against them when they visit 
these cities and may be barred from some 
hotels and cafes. 

There would be no such difficulties if the 
UNO capital were established in its own city 
well removed from other centers of popula- 
tion. 

Our first choice, of course, is the Black 
Hills. But, if it is not to be there, we are 
still firmly of the opinion that it should be 
in some separate inland city of its own. 

The great central part of America itself 
should be interested and concerned in this 
and we hope there can be developed a 
vigorous campaign to place the capital in 
the interior, well removed from both the 
eastern and the western seaboards. 


Sermon of the Most Reverend Bryan J. 
McEntegart 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 28, 1946 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include a constructive, powerful, and 
courageous sermon delivered by the 


Most Reverend Bryan J. McEntegart, 
D. D., bishop of Ogdensburg, N. Y., at the 
Red Mass in the Nationa) Shrine of the 
Immaculate Conception at the Catholic 
University of America, Washington, 
D. C., Sunday, January 27, 1946, which 
everyone should read. It is a sound con- 
tribution by a spiritual leader to the 
greatest question confronting mankind: 


“Love thy neighbor and be joined to him 
with fidelity” (Ecclesiastes 27: 18) 

In everyday life, my dear brethren, few 
traits c* character are more esteemed than 
that of trustworthiness. We say of the trust- 
worthy man that his word is as good as his 
bond. In business or social life, we fee! se- 
cure when called upon to deal with him. For 
we know that his life is ruled by fidelity. 
He will be faithful to his obligations and 
promises without being watched. To live in a 
community where such men prevail is to 
know security and peace in community life 
Fidelity is indeed the foundation of justice 
and the work of justice is peace 

On the other hand, which of us would 
choose to live in a commrimity where each of 
our neighbors Was a law unto himself? 
Where each was armed with deadly weapons? 
Where no one’s word could be trusted, and 
the only recourse would be to police and 
courts dominated by the most powerful and 
the most ruthless. From such a community, 
all peace and security would be banished. 
Fear and suspicion would fill our dey; and 
our nights would be troubled With worry and 
distrust. 

What is true of a local community js like- 
wise true in large measure of the world com- 
munity. 


Today distrust hangs like a clouc over the 
world community, darkening al! prospects 
for international cooperation in the interests 
of peace. Its benumbing influence is to be 
felt everywhere in the public attitude toward 
the main problems in international relations. 

Take for instance, the negotiations con- 
cerning atomic energy. President Hutchins 
of the University of Chicago speaks for many 
when he says that the world has only a 
slight chance of averting the horror of atomic 
war. That slight chance, he believes, lies in 
a rate of moral progress during the next 5 
years far beyond anything that has ever 
been dreamed of. For that purpose, he Would 
marshal the instruments of education 
throughout the world to develop in all men 
a common tradition, common ideals, and 
common ideas. “The task,” he states “is 
overwhelming and the chance of success is 
slight. We must take the chance or die.” 

But even apart from the atomic bomb, 
public opinion is filled with distrust We 
see it in the agitation for abolition of the 
veto power in the United Nations Organiza- 
tion; and just as clearly, we see it in the 
stubborn efforts to retain that power 

Distrust has stirred bitter controversies 
over the occupation policies in Germany and 
Japan, and it has influenced deeply the pub- 
lic reaction to the conflicts in Palestine, Iran, 
and Indonesia. 

Nor does its work stop there. The failure 
to formulate any program for the gradual 
disarmament of all nations, and the clamor 
throughout our own land for universal mili- 
tary training, the little brother of nal 
conscription, are but further evidence « 
same pervading spirit of distrust 


1 

Now, to the student of his ‘ 
examples are but surface indication 
are only the outcroppings of a distrust which 
is rooted in more general causes. We must 
search deeper for those underlying causes 

In the first place, the roots of public dis- 
trust are grounded in the utter lack of public 
confidence in the promises of totalitarian 
states. The monstrous crimes of nazism 
and fascism are still vid in the public 
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memory. Neither have people forgotten the 
other examples of totalitarian aggression to 
be found in recent history. 

They know that in violation of solemn 
promises, the sovereignties of the Baltic 
nations were sunk without a trace, and even 
without public remonstrance from world 
leaders. They know that in violation of 
solemn promises Poland has been partitioner, 
its recognized government scrapped and a 
misrepresentative regime installed and main- 
tained by force. And they know, too, that 
today the people of Balkan countries live in 
terror behind an iron wall of censorship. 

With the logic of common sense, the pub- 
lic does not indulge in hopes that total- 
itarian governments will afford to other peo- 
ples the rights they refuse to their own sub- 
jects. And they are conyinced that slave 
labcr, concentration camps, and the mass 
banishment of innocent people are evil, re- 
gardless of what nation sanctions them. 

I; it any wonder then, that the peoples 
of the world lack confidence in the promises 
of every totalitarian regime? 

Furthermore, the roots of public distrust 
are also to be found in the disappointing his- 
tory of other efforts at international co- 
operation. Still fresh in. memory is the 
break-down of the League of Nations when 
it was faced with questions of vital import 
to the peace of the world. Men remember 
well the rapid succession of international 
treaties which were made between the two 
World wars and broken almost as soon as 
they were made. Nor does it serve any good 
purpose to ignore the shock experienced by 
our cwn people and those of other lands, 
when they heard the Atlantic Charter, that 
inspiring statement of moral , objectives, 
minimized, disparaged and whittled down by 
its very authors. 

Over and beyond these examples cf his- 
tory. the common people of the world sense 
that national spokesmen and political phi- 
leoscphers have done tremendous harm to the 
validity of international - agreements. 
Stealthily, determined efforts have been car- 
ried on to divorce international relations 
from morality. 

From many quarters comes the doctrine 
that the will of each state is supreme and 
subject to no higher law. International 
agreements, it is contended, are made to 
serve only the utility of a state; and such 
agreements are revocable whenever that state 
considers them no longer useful to it. Fine 
words and clever phrases may bolster the 
plausibility of such a doctrine. But the com- 
mon sense of mankind brands it for what 
it is—international anarchy. 

Another school views all law as only an 
expression of force. Men and nations, they 
tell us, are entitled only to the rights which 
they can hold by force or artifice. The com- 
mon sense of mankind rightly names this 
doctrine, the “law of the jungle,” and labels 
it unfit for human relations. 

In fine, the people are distrustful because 
deep down in their souls they sense in re- 
cent efforts at international cooperation the 
lack of an essential element. They know 
that charters, covenants, and treaties are 
only so many worthless scrolls unless inter- 
woven in the text and standing behind the 
signatures—there is legal recognition of an 
inviolable moral obligation. And common 
sense tells us that nothing is inviolable; if 
there be no God. 

mir 

Three thousand years ago, Plato wrote: 
“If God presides not over the establishment 
oi a state; if it has only a human foundation, 
it cannot escape calamity.” Five hundred 
years later, King David, with divine inspira- 
tion, wrote: ““‘The fool has said in his heart: 
There is no God.” 

And again: “Unless the Lord build the 
house, they labor in vain that build it.” To- 
day, 25 centuries after David, the truth and 
the wisdom of his words are evident in the 
tragic folly of men planning for the peace 
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of all mankind without reference to God, 
the Maker of mankind. 

The existence cf God and His supreme 
dominion over the world is not a theory or 
hypcthesis which men can accept or reject 
at will. It is a stark fact. To deal with 
human relations without taking that fact 
into consideration is folly. One might as 
well try to draw the map of the United 
States without reference to the Atlantic 
Ocean, or to write the history of the United 
States without reference to the Constitution. 

If God is ignored, if we do not look for 
the true, the good, and the right in the na- 
ture of God, where shall we lock for them? 
Politics will give us the answer: To the State. 
“The true,” “the good,” and “the right’ will 
be what each State says they are. And when 
these little gods differ, the most powerfui will 
make itself the almighty god of the human 
race. No. There is only one moral code of 
universal and everlasting application. The 
rule of right, the standard of truth, and the 
norm of good are determined by the nature 
of God. They cannot be found apart from 
the one true God. 

How poignant, then, are the searching 
words of that valiant woman of China: “Re- 
ligion, on which the doors of diplomacy seem 
to have been slammed, is the main pillar 
of civilization. Without it, there can be no 
international righteousness, no justice, no 
common decency, go guaranteeeing of the 
honor of the pledged word.” 

Shortly. after our entry into the war, our 
late lamented Commander in Chief made this 
prophecy: “We shall win the war, and in 
victory we shall seek not vengeance but the 
establishment of an international order in 
which the spirit of Christ shall rule the 
hearts of men and nations.” One need not 
grope for the objectives of the spirit of Christ 
in human affairs. From a hillside in Galilee, 
the Son of God gave mankind the answer in 
words that come ringing down through the 
centuries: “Seek ye first the kingdom of God 
and His justice, and all these things shall 
be added. to you.” 

The first step toward world order is to 
acknowledge in reverence and obedience the 
kinship, the dominion of God over human 
affairs, national and international. 

The second step is to see that the instru- 
ments for the ordering of men’s actions are 
in accord with His justice, that is, with the 
law written in man's nature and later given 
to us mainly in the Ten Commandments. 

The chief instrument set up to secure the 
peace of the world is the United Nations 
Organization. At present, it is little more 
than an alliance of victorious powers. But 
it is all that we have and we must build on 
it. With good will it should be possible to 
transform it into a real organization under 
law of the international community. It 
should be possible, too, through its agency 
to develop and proclaim the provisions cf 
international law in accordance with the true 
norms of justice. 

In cur own country the status and powers 
and prestige of the Suoreme Court came to ne 
clearly recognized only after years of conflicts 
and resistance. In time, too, may we not 
hope that the Worid Court will develop into 
a ccurt to which all justiciable disputes 
among nations must be referred—a court to 
which the provisions of disputed treaties 
shall be submitted for just interpretation, 
or, where necessary, for equitabie revision. 

Ultimately, however, the success of the 
United Nations Organization will be meas- 
ured ky its progress toward two great goals. 
They are: First, the sincere adcption by all 
nations of an international bill of rights for 
individuals and for minority groups; and, 
second, the adoption by all nations of a pro- 
gram to reduce armaments gradually and to 
abolish military conscription. 

When these objectives are achieved, and 
only then, may men feel with any assurance 
that the instruments of world order are in 
line with His justice. 
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God has placed it within the power of the 
men of our day to introduce a new era—ap 
era in which nations will live together jn 
justice and charity. The deepest hope o; 
mankind is for a world at peace, a world of 
sovereign states cooperating to insure to aj) 
men the full enjoyment of their rights, , 
world of freemen and free nations with their 
freedom secured under God and the law, 

Along the hard road to that goal the na. 
tions may be called on to make many sacri- 
fices which today seem great, but which, in 
the light of God’s justice, are necessary for 
the welfare of the human family. Unjust 
trade barriers, the unfair advantages that 
go with might and wealth, the idea of un- 
limited sovereignty—all of these must be 
either rejected or readjusted in accordance 
with God's principles of justice. As we move 
along that road to understanding and unity, 
let us share the reverence and faith of Ten- 
nyson's prayerful words, timeless and for al! 
humanity: 


“Our little systems have their day; 

Thcy have their day and cease to be. 
They are but broken lights of Thee; 

And Thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 


Today, as we stand at the threshold of 
a new era, it is a heartening sign for the 
future that men, such as those who make 
up this congregation, should gather around 
the altar of God to offer their tribute of wor- 
ship to Him, and to draw from the sublime 
sacrifice of the mass divine guidance and 
divine grace. You seek divine guidance that 
you may see more clearly God's purpose in 
a tangled world. You seek divine grece that 
you may, with courage and with loyalty 
pursue that purpose in the cause of justice 
among men and nations. 

May the Holy Spirit consecrate your lIebors 
in the sacred task of laying those founda- 
tions of fidelity and trust upon which rest 
the future peace and security of mankind, 
and now, in bénediction, I leave with you 
the divine promise: 

“My son, forget not my law; and let thy 
heart keep My commandments. Let not 
mercy and truth leave thee; put them 
around thy neck and write them in the 
tables of thy heart, and thou shalt find grace 
and good understanding before God and 
men.” 





Rural Electrification Benefits From 
St. Lawrence Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 29 (legislative day 0! 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Development of the St. Lawrence: 
Benefits to Rural Electrification.” The 
article was prepared by me for the Jan- 
uary 1946 issue of the magazine “Rural 
Electrification.” 

There beirg no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE St. LAWRENCE: BENEFITS 
TO RuRAL ELECTRIFICATION 

(Editor’s Note.—The co-ops of region | 
voted to request the National to have #0 
article written chowing the benefits to be 
derived from the proposed developm2nt of 
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the St. Lawrence seaway. We went to Sena- 
tor AIKEN, long-time friend of the co-ops and 
advocate of the St. awrence project, with-the 
request of region I, and he kindly agreed to 
prepare this article for Rural Electrification.) 


(By Hon. Grorce D. ATKEN, United States 
, Senator, Vermont) 


Each year that the development of the 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project is de- 
layed, this Nation is being deprived of the 
use of a natural resource which rivals in 
economic value the TVA and the Panama 
Canal combined. For the 2,200,000 horse- 
power hydroelectric capacity of the proposed 
power station at the International Rapids of 
the St. Lawrence River will equal the gen- 
erating capacity of all the hydroelectric of 
the Tennessee Valley area, and the 16,000,000 
tons of ocean shipping which the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway will provide 
greatly exceeds the original traffic in the 
Panama Canal, 

The importance of opening the great and 
productive midwest to the deep-water trade 
routes of the world holds for this country 
even greater promise than the opening of 
the Dardanelles and the Suez Canal heid for 
the nations of the old world. The comple- 
tion of this long-planned project will add a 
fourth coastline to the United States, extend- 
ing 2,350 miles into the heart of the North 
American Continent. 

Only eight countries of the world produce 
as much electricity as will be generated at 
the single dam near Massena, N. Y. Also, 
the generating capacity at the proposed dam 
will be exceeded only by the production ca- 
pacity of Grand Coulee. 

The feasible transmission range of this 
electricity includes most of. New England, 
New York, and a part of Pennsylvania. In- 
terconnections will make this power available 
on an emergency basis as far as Chicago and 
Washington, D.C. The value of this cheaper 
power—which can be generated for about 
1 mill per kilowatt-hour—to the rural and 
urban people of the area served, where elec- 
tric rates are now among the highest in the 
country, will be tremendous. Its value to 
REA co-ops is particularly significant. 

In this land of ours—known the world 
over for its high standards of living—little 
more than 40 percent of our farms are electri- 
fied. That means that more than 3,500,000 
farms and about 2,800,000 other rural dwell- 
ings are still without central-station electric 
service. In the States of New York, Vermont, 
and New Hampshire alone, there are still 
almost 50,000 farms without central-station 
electricity, and more than 85,000 unelectri- 
fied nonfarm homes and establishments in 
rural areas of these States. 

The question now is: How much longer will 
obstructionists and self-seeking interests be 
permitted to stand in the way of the develop- 
ment of the navigation and power phases 
of these waters which constitute one of the 
greatest natural resources in the world? The 
opposition has come mainly from power in- 
terests and eastern railroads, both groups 
being closely allied with New York financial 
powers. The eastern railroads fear com- 
petition in their rates, and the power com- 
panies fear cheap public power. This op- 
position has been both vocal and united 
Since public development of this project 
Was proposed a decade and a half ago. Prior 
to that time private-power interests had 
long been trying to obtain the right to tap, 
aS a private development, the latent power 
in the rapids of the St. Lawrence. 


CALAMITY HOWLERS BUSY 


The calamity howlers have voiced all kinds 
of claims against the proposed public devel- 
opment of the project. They have fought 
the power phase of the project with the same 
kind of scare propaganda that was used 
®gainst TVA, Boulder, Grand Coulee, Bonne- 
ville, and other similar projects, claiming 
that it isn't needed. Just as the need for the 
power of these other projects has been proved 








beyond all question, s: has the need for power 
in the area to be served by the St. Lawrence 
project been proved. During the war, the 
shortage of electricity in the Northeast was 
one of the biggest power headaches the war 
mobilizers had. The peacetime need for 
cheaper power in that area is still acute. 

The railroad opponents of the seaway—like 
the man who mounted his horse and rode in 
a. directions—hold simultaneously that the 
seaway will be a waste of money because it 
will not be used, and that it will cause their 
economic ruin by taking business away from 
them. There is ample evidence to show that 
the long-time benefits to be gained from the 
seaway’s cheaper transportation far outweigh 
any temporary, short-range disadvantages 
claimed by the opponents. There are always 
those who oppose any move in the direction 
of progress. Actually, the seaway will be an 
alternative means of meeting a part of our 
future transportation requirements under an 
expanding economy. 

The legislation, introduced in both Houses 
of Congress on October 2 as a joint resolution, 
is the latest of several efforts on the part of 
congressional proponents of the project to 
gain legislative consent to it. Specifically, 
the proposed legislation provides for approval 
of the major portions of a 1941 agreement 
between the United States and Canada to de- 
velop the navigation and power phases of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway. The 
Senate bill was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and in the House, where 
several identical bills have been introduced, 
the matter has been referred to the Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors. While it had 
been expected that hearings on the Senate 
bill would be held firs’, no public announce- 
ment concerning the holding of hearings has 
been made as this is written. 


FIRST REAL OPPORTUNITY 


The legislation now before Congress repre- 
sents the first real opportunity afforded both 
Houses to pass on the real merits of the 
project. Previously, technical, procedural 
questions—unrelated to the merits of the 
project—have served to obscure the funda- 
mental issues. In the course of pursuing 
these delaying tactics, those opposed to the 
undertaking have achieved their purpose on 
at least one occasion by talking it to death. 

In both the Senate and the House cf 
Representatives the current bipartisan sup- 
port of the bill is stronger than for any simi- 
lar legislation in recent history. President 
Truman's endorsement of the legislation, in 
& special message to Congress on October 3, 
is in keeping with a precedent followed by 
every Chief Executive since Woodrow Wil- 
son—Republican and Democrat alike. Also, 
the project has had strong support from 
many and varied groups outside of Govern- 
ment. 

PROPOSAL NOT NEW 

The proposal to develop this seaway is not 
a new idea. It has been envisioned by the 
United States and Canada for over a century. 
During the last 50 years the desirability of 
harnessing the power latent in the rapids uf 
the St. Lawrence has been more and more 
appreciated. 

The truth of the matter is that the 2,350- 
mile seaway already exists, except for a com- 
paratively short span. Aside from some spot 
dredging in the channels connecting the 
Great Lakes—mainly in the St. Clair and 
Detroit Rivers—the main work to be under- 
taken by the United States will involve the 
construction of a control dam and the big 
power dam, locks, canals, and a power sta- 
tion in the International Rapids section of 
the St. Lawrence. Canada’s major remain- 
ing work includes the construction of canals 
and locks at the Lachine and Soulanges 
Rapids, and the installation of machinery 
and equipment in the power station, at the 
International Rapids. 

The total cost of developing the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin and the benefits 
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from the 27-foot seaway and the cheap power 
will be shared equally by the United States 
and Canada. Our neighbor to the north has 
already spent approximately half of its share 
of the over-all cost. The United States has 
yet to make its main contribution. 





President Truman Requests Extension 
of Price Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 29 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
en{itled “Truman Asks Price Control for 
Next Year.” The article not only relates 
to the statement made by President Tru- 
man but also to a statement made by 
Civilian Production Administrator John 
D. Small, who takes the same position 
as the one I have taken in the Senate 
during the past 2 years, namely, that the 
only way to whip inflation is by means 
of obtaining maximum production, and 
the only way to obtain maximum pro- 
duction is through a realistic pricing 
program. I think Mr. Smal! concurs in 
the view I have expressed in the Senate 
for the past 2 years. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TRUMAN ASKS Prick CONTROL FOR NEXT YEAR 
Propucrion CHIEF THINKS OPA Policy 
BALKS CONVERSION 
President Truman yesterday called on con- 


gressional leaders for an extension of price 
control legislation for another year after 
next June 30. 

A short time later Civilian Production Ad- 
ministrator John D. Small expressed the 
view that OPA pricing policies must be 
changed before the Nation’s industry can get 


back into high gear. 


Chairman Spence (Democrat, Kentucky) 
immediately set House Banking Committee 
public hearings on the OPA exte: n bill to 


begin Tuesday of next week 
TRUMAN WANTS SPEED 
House Democratic Leader McCormack, of 
Massachusetts, said “the President feels th 
early action on extension of price-control 
legislation as soon as possible is a matte: 
of paramount importance to the country.” 


Representative Wotcorr, of Michigan 
senior Republican on the Banking Commit- 
tee, said large numbers of Republicans wou'd 
support a continuation of price control 


“where needed,” but they want amendment 
for more precise definitions of OPA’s powers 

SPENCE Voiced the belief the bill would go 
through “without much trouble,” and ecom- 
mented: “You know everybody is for self- 
preservation. And that is Just about what 
OPA amounts to in our economy today.” 

OPPOSITION AHEAD 

However, the extension measure is bound 
to meet some vigorous opposition 

Charging OPA with lack of realism and 
flexibility, Small told a news conference that 
CPA is able to get only dribbling price in- 


creases with which to break production bot- 
tlenecks. These, he said, are granted only 
after much argument and a real “go-to- 
town” campaign on CPA's part. 
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Small’s attack on OPA methods brings into 
the open a long-developing interadministra- 
tion battle over whether Price Administrator 
Chester Bowles is to be permitted to make 
pricing policy or whether Reconversion Di- 
rector John W. Snyder will be able to impose 
his philosophy of “flexibility.” 

Small and Snyder held the same views on 
pricing—and that is that a few cents given 
here and there hurts nobody. When in 
doubt, raise the ceiling. At his news con- 
ference Small went a step farther than Snyder 
has gone publicly to declare a new plateau 
of price ceilings might be in order. 

“A price increase is not what will hurt 
the country most,” he declared. “Lack of 
production is.” Questioned on how much 
of a general price increase he thought the 
Nation should have, Small said: “It would 
not take much. These men who come in 
here are asking only for very little.” 

Pressed to state whether he visualized a 
new price level of “say 5 to 10 percent to 
consumers,” Small said: “Not any more than 
that would be needed—if that much.” 


INSISTS ON PROOF 


The Price Administration believes the 
cost-of-living line should be held as mach 
as possible, but has given hundreds of price 
increases since VJ-day. It believes that 
nearly any increase is going to be felt by the 
consumer sooner or later, and insists that 
proof be presented to show whether an in- 
crease really will increase production before 
consenting to raises for that purpose alone. 
Lumber—one of the items Small declared 
“we've just got to have more of’—has had 
five major price increases since 1941 and 
production has continued to decline. 

Small presented numerous charts and com- 
prehensive report to show that production 
is in reality bogged down. December out- 
put was far below expectations on most con- 
sumer durable goods items. Building mate- 
rials are lagging. Nineteen hundred and 
forty-six goals look next to impossible when 
viewed beside reconversion output to date. 

Strikes are only cne factor which has de- 
layed output, Small pointed out. Many vital 
industries have manpower shortages, he said, 
and there has been a letdown in intensity of 
effort by both management and labor. 

Part of this letdown, he said, is due to 
“dissatisfaction with OPA price ceilings on 
individual products by those who are 
squeezed between rising costs and rigid ceil- 
ings.” Another part is due to “reluctance to 
meke forward commitments because of un- 
certainties as to wages, prices, and labor rela- 
tion.” 

“We are in a sellers’ market of unprece- 
dented magnitude. * * * If we are to avoid 
inflation we must have all-out sustained pro- 
Cuction. * * * Instead we have rapidly 
growing black markets, a trickle of consumer 
goods to dealers’ shelves, and increasing 
shortages of materials and components,” he 
declared. 

The “trickle” of consumer goods Small is 
worried ebout is illustrated by these samples 
of production in December, compared to 1941 
levels: 

Electric irons: 350,000, or 92 percent of the 
1941 rate. 

Electric ranges: 30,000, or two-thirds of the 
1941 rate. 

Electric refrigerators: 150,000, or abcut half 
the 1941 rate. 

Radios: 100,000 sets, or only 8 percent of 
the prewar figure. 

Sewing machines: 5,000, or only about 11 
percent of the prewar rate. 

Domestic washing machines: 65,000 units, 
or about 40 percent of the 1941 rate. 

Considered beside accumulated wartime 
demands, these trickles are alarming to Gov- 
ernment officials who believe that only great- 
ly increased 1946 production can stop the ine 
flationary tide. Some of these officials be- 
sides Small and Snyder believe price incen- 
tives must be offered. 





Address by Hon. Harold E. Stassen at 
Conference of the National Council for 
a Permanent Fair Employment Practice 
Committee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 29 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp an address 
delivered by a great American statesman, 
Gov. Harold E. Stassen, of Minnesota, 
at the conference of the National Coun- 
cil for a permanent Fair Employment 
Practice Committee, at Washington, 
D. C., on January 23, 1946. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, it is my deep conviction that 
we meet at one of those critical periods in 
which the world takes on a sense of direction 
and establishes a course. A world-wide war 
of terrific destructive impact has ended. It 
ended with victory for us and for our United 
Nations allies. And it ended as science re- 
vealed that the tiny atom had been suc- 
cessfully split in a manner to unleash amaz- 
ing destructive power. 

We are now in the period in which the 
minds and hearts and materials and machines 
of mankind are reconverting to a world at 
peace. It is a time of change, of readjust- 
ment, of unrest, of questioning, of searching. 
It is a time that pleads for moral leadership 
from the United States of America. 

A review of history makes it quite clear 
that the pattern and the trends were estab- 
lished within the first few years after the last 
World War, which in a quarter of a century 
led to world-wide depressions and unem- 
ployment and suffering and to the tragic 
outbreak of the second world-wide war. 

That must not happen again. It will not 
happen again if the United States of America 
contributes in full measure to the moral 
leadership of the world. At the very base of 
the moral foundation of our own country 
has been the principle so bravely and beauti- 
fully enunciated in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, “We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights, that 
among these are, life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness.” 

It was this recognition of the fundamental 
dignity of man which more than any other 
thing has made it possible for a small group 
of struggling colonies to become a powerful 
nation, peopled by sons and daughters of 
every nation in the world. 

We are all keenly aware of the fact that 
this great principle has been violated in 
varying degrees in many portions of the 
world and has also been violated within the 
borders of the United States of America. 
This National Council for a Permanent Fair 
Employment Practice Committee has recog- 
nized clearly that unfair discrimination in 
employment because of race or color or creed 
has been one of the blots upon the record 
of our moral principles. You have recog- 


nized the imperative necessity, if we would 
continue to build America, if we would in- 
crease its units, its strength, and its stability 
to move forward in a practical, definite, 
gradual, and common-sense manner, to elimi- 
nate this unfair discrimination, 
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I commend you highly this evening for 
your clear recognition of the importance of 
this work. It is encouraging to find this 
unusual group of national organizations 
working actively together for this noble pur. 
pose. I would like to urge upon you tonight, 
the full recognition of the fact that not Only 
are your efforts making a profound contri- 
bution to America within, but also that your 
efforts in the program for fair employment 
practices is an essential part of the moral 
leadership which America must contribute to 
the world. 

If we would have peace for mankind, if 
we would have a slow, steady march of prog- 
ress in the well-being of men and women and 
little children around the world, then it is 
imperative that America speak out against 
injustices around the globe. America must 
speak out against the violation of basic hu- 
man rights wherever they may occur. Amer- 
ica must speak out on behalf of the peoples 
of the world, their hopes, and their aspira- 
tions, and their yearnings. And, America’s 
voice cannot be heard in the clear, conyvinc- 
ing, sincere, tones that are needed, unless 
America also speaks out and acts upon eco- 
nomic injustices and violations of basic hu- 
man rights at home. 

I know you sense the bigness of this issue. 
I know you grasp its historic significance. 

The current situation upon the measure 
in the Senate raises some additional grave 
questions. It seems quite clear that the over- 
whelming majority of the peoples of the 
United States are in favor of this legislation. 
It seems equally clear that a minority of the 

emocratic Senators in the United States 
Senate can effectively block this legislation 
by the filibuster method in which they are 
now engaged. The question then is not sim- 
ply of the importance of legislation to safe- 
guard the rights of minorities, but also of 
the importance of the establishment of a 
legislative procedure that will prevent mi- 
norities from willfully blocking the decisions 
of the majority. 

Clearly the filibuster has a place in leg's- 
lative procedure. It can well be used to in- 
sure an opportunity to the people of the 
country to thoroughly understand an issue 
before a decision. It can be used to give 
time for the marshalling of evidence, for 
the investigation of facts, and for sound 
democratic compromise. But it does not 
appear currently that it is being used for 
any of these purposes. The issue has been 
thoroughly debated for many months. A 
temporary wartime FEPC functioned ably 
and well throughout the war. The State of 
New York under Governcr Dewey has placed 
a similar measure in operation with agreed 
success. The’Republican platform of 2 years 
ago continued unequivocal support for the 
program. A definite notice was given by 
the senatorial sponsors of the legislation. 
to whom high praise should be given for 
their forthrightness, their fairness and their 
vision. The opinion of the people clearly 
supports the legislation. The filibuster then, 
if long continued, constitutes, purely and 
simply, obstruction by a minority which de- 
feats the effective functioning of democratic 
government. It gives comfcrt to those of 
the extreme right and of the extreme left, 
who seek to undermine the effectiveness of 
and the confidence in our representative 
form of government. It contributes to the 
establishment of fertile ground for the 
fiourishing of subversive activities It throws 
a spotlight upon a condition which is of 
even wider significance than the important 
issue of the FEPC. It is an issue which 
should be decided by the people of the 
country in the elections that are before us. 

There are those who obstruct this legis- 
lation on the pleas that there are other in- 
justices that need correction. This is & 
frequent tactic of entrenched reaction. It 
is not the method by which progress is made. 
Let measures be presented and debated be- 








fore the country and considered by the peo- 
the political party conventions to 
meet other injustices on their own merits. 
U d as a tactic of obstruction this device 
‘ ply a methed which results in keep- 
e smudge on both the kettle and the 


to the immediate measure of legisla- 

f, I know that the organizations 

ted on this Council are desircus 

be adopted and administered in a 

that will carry out its name; in 

rds, that it will promote fair em- 

t practices. “She amendments Which 

sosed by friends of the measure lim- 

application to employers of over 

i requiring substant’al evidence of 

1 are sound amendments. Other 

ble and sincere amendments should 

be : ed. I know that is your attitude. 

I nd the reserved and balanced judg- 

f the predominant leadership of the 

; who are directly concerned. You 

hat monstrated that you know that prog- 

must come gradually, that education 

1 understanding must keep pace with leg- 

1. You have demonstrated an aware- 

f the manner in which subversive ele- 

é might endeavor to.take advantage, 

the detriment of all the people of the 

ry, of the situation created by unfair 

yment practices. You have empha- 

properly that you seek only to have 

e men and women of this country judged 

in their important economic rights on the 

b of their ability and their character and 

their industry. You have merely and ably 

ed that the doors of economic oppor- 

y should not be slammed shut because 

f race or color or creed. You have indi- 

ted that you have recognized that a pro- 

n of nondiscrimination in economic 

must not be interpreted to mean 

1e invasion of essential rights of privacy. 

Ycu have indicated your recognition that 

e *hts of men to associate together in 

groups of their own choosing so long as they 

do not close the doors of essential economic, 

political, and cultural rights should properly 

be preserved. I commend this broadness of 
ur approach, 

Let us not forget that everyone fits into 

a minority of one type or another in this 

t country. I urge upon all members of 

ority groups that they should so conduct 

mselves that they encourage respect from 

the majorities and stimulate a desire to ex- 

tend fair treatment. The continuing success 

of America requires a continuing dual obli- 

1 of those who from day to day and 

ie to issue, find themselves in the ma- 

ity to extend fair treatment to the minor- 

ity, and of those Who on the same basis find 

themselves in the minority to so conduct 

themselves that they do not obstruct the 

jority and that they make it a pleasure 

for the majority to extend fair treatment 

to them. It should be added, however, that 

the conduct of neither a majority nor a 

minority should ever be used as a reason for 

> failure to give the basic fair treatment 

respect to fellow human beings which 

is at the very foundation of our form of 

gcvernment. 

The issue is intense, it is emotional, it is 

deep. But let us recognize that the stakes 

very high. It is a part of the very at- 

phere which will determine the continu- 

> peace and happiness of mankind. Then 

‘et the effort to attain success of your en- 

Geavor continue. Recognize that even while, 

the issue is being debated this will 

‘self have a continuing wholesome effect 

n the economic policies and practices 

within the country. Never become dis- 

uraged. Be ever resourceful, vigorous yet 

tler t, determined yet understanding, with 

that the people of this country will so 

i to the issue that it will win through. 


i 





Prices and the Cost of Living 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. MORSE ° 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 29 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Housewives, Attention!” published 
in the January issue of the Journeymen 
Plumbers and Steam Fitters’ Journal. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

HOUSEWIVES, ATTENTION 


It’s just about time that the politicians of 
this country stop their orations long enough 
to listen to the housewives of America tell 
them a thing or two about prices and the 
cost of living. The housewives are author- 
ities when it comes to making ends meet by 
stretching adollar. Perhaps they cannot dis- 
tinguish the truth from a falsehood when 
it is buried in the depths of a complicated 
display of statistical figures or explained 
by zig-zag lines of varying colors on a chart; 
but they certainly know what is happening to 
prices and qualities of goods. They do the 
buying for the Nation, and there is a great 
deal of truth in the homely saying that hus- 
bands may earn the money, but it’s the wives 
who spend it. 

Are the housewives of America being con- 
sulted as qualified experts by the Members 
of Congress? The answer to this question 
is so clear that it need not be made. In- 
stead, too many of the Congressmen are busy 
appeasing every pressure group that has 
enough money to come to Washington. In- 
deed some Members of Congress are so busy 
listening to pressure groups that they rarely 
are present in the halls of Congress. The 
list of absentees in Congress resembles that 
of the “little red schcolhouse” when there is 
a circus in town. 

Let’s take a look at this question of prices. 

Within a year after America got into World 
War iI Congress decided—by a majority 
vote—that an attempt should be made to 
avoid inflation. Every time we went to war 
there was inflation. Every time the war 
came to an end, inflation did not. Every 
time inflation got started during the war, 
it did not end until we suffered through two 
postwar depressions. The American house- 
wife doesn’t need an economist to “prove” 
that inflation is not gocd for the Nation. As 
a matter of fact, even Congress was suffi- 
cently aware of the dangers of inflation to 
conduct an experiment designed to avoid in- 
flation. For*the first time in the history of 
America the Federal Government made a 
positive effort to fight inflation when Con- 
gress passed the antiinflation act of October 
1942. 

As a consequence of this act the OPA fixed 
prices and rationed the amount of certain 
goods that could be bought. To be sure this 
first experiment was not 100 percent success- 
ful. To be sure, housewives had to become 
magicians in order to match the appetite of 
the family with tbe “points” allowed her. 
To be sure, the chiselers refused to produce 
low-priced goods for the public markets 
while they did supply the black markets. To 
be sure, some landlords let their properties 
run down because they could not raise the 
rent. 
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FEPC Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 
ft) TAY TIrAVIT 
HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 
OF NEW ME“Ico 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 29 (legislative day of 

Friday, January 18), 1946 
Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter from 


A. Philip Randolph to the editor of the 
New York Times urging passage of the 
FEPC bill. 

There being no objection, the letter 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follow 
PASSAGE oF FEPC Birt Uncro—! tIAL Op- 

POSITION TO PROPOSED ACT JBJECTED TO 

Cnririctsm 
To the EpITor OF THE New YorK TIME 

Concerning your editorial FEPC Prob- 
lem, in your issue of January 24, you state: 
“Tf the bill could actually a lish what 
its proponents believe it will, we would have 
no hesitation ir urging that it become law 
with the least possible del 

Obviously neither the FEPC bill nor any 
bill which is now. or will » before the 
Congress, will accomplish 100-percent per- 
formance But the word “what sucge 
such a performance. The fact that the Fed- 
eral Constitution has been ame ed some 19 
or more times shows that it did not accom- 
plish 100-percent performance. But if the 
founding fathers had refused to support the 
Constitution on the grounds that it was not 
infallible and complete we would today be 
unable to predict what the course of the 
Nation would be. What bill or law is with- 
out its Achilles’ heel? 

“If its swift passage could be made a rebuke 





to Senator Britto and others who propose to 
filibuster against a vote, there would be an- 
other argument in its favor u observe. 
But how can its swift passage be effected? 
Certainly not by tenuous reservations, but 
with the suppcrt of powerful voices, such as 
the New York Times, which cannot success- 
fully be accused of wild-eyed demagoguery. 

Supporting your reason for refusing to back 
Senator CHAVEz’s measure, you state: “The 
act would apply to every employer or labor 
union with more than a handful of employees 
or members in interstate or foreign com- 
merce in any State, Territory, or possession of 
the United States.” I don’t see anything 
wrong with this. The National Labor Rela- 
tions Act and the Railway Labor Act apply 
to businesses with a so-called handful of em- 
ployees, and these acts have the same scope 


of territory as FEPC. However, in order to 
remove the grounds for this criticism, repre- 
sentatives of the National Council for a 
Permanent FEPC met in conference with the 
Senators leading the fight for the bill and 
agreed upon increasing the number of em- 
pioyees involved from 6 to 25 
SIMILAR PROCEDURE SEEN 

You add that “an FEPC order, if sustaine;, 
could in theory be enforced by the Federal 
courts, with contempt penalties, and any will- 
ful interference with the Commission or its 
agents or agencies could be punished by im- 
prisonment and fines.” But this is not dif- 
ferent from the procedure of other adminis- 
trative agencies such as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, the Fair Labor Standards Act, Securitie 


S 
Act, and the National Labor Relations and 
Railway Labor Acts. These Federal adminis- 
trative agencies have been reasonably suc- 


cessful. 
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“We do not believe this act would be en- 
forceable in any State or community where 
the dominant opinion runs strongly against 
it,” your editorial points out. Undoubtedly 
the law would encounter difficult problems 
of enforcement in certain areas where domi- 
nant opinion runs strongly against it, but 
that is no va’id reason for not passing the 
bills. Dominant opinion ran _ strongly 
against the National Labor Re:ations Act in 
the South. It still does. But I am sure you 
would not advocate repealing the act for 
this reason 

Who does not remember the terrorism 
against labor unions in Harlan County, Ky., 
and other boss-ridden, open-shop sections of 
the country? 

If this logic were to prevail, it would jus- 
tify abolishing the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth amendment to the Federal 
Constitution, for the dominant sentiment 
runs strongly against them throughout the 
South 

QUESTION OF INTEN12 


You go on to say, “Discrimination ir al- 
wavs hard to prove, because it involves the 
subjective question of intent.” I doubt that 
modern psychology ‘vill sustcin tris positian, 
While it is true discrimiiction is hare. to 
prove, it does not follow that it involves the 
question of subjective intent. You are con- 
fusing prejudice with discrimination. Prej- 
udice, racial, religious, or national, is sub- 
jective and involves intent. It is an emotion 
or feeling, a tate or attitude of mind. It is 
an inner condition. 

Not so discrimination. Discrimination, ra- 
cial, religious, or what not, is an objective 


practice, which can be seen, heard, and felt. 


For instance, discrimination against workers 
through the blacklists, yellow-dog contracts 
and company unions was stopped by the 
Wagner Act. But this does not mean that 
the prejudice against, and hatred of, the 
workers by the employing cl ss are any less. 
FEPC is not designed to abolish prejudice 
but to eliminate discrimination. The law 
cannot compel Protestants to love Jews, but 
it can stop hoodlums from smearing syna- 
gogues with swastikas. Federal legislation 
may not be able to make Senator BILBo 
embrace Representative ADAM C. POWELL but 
it can stop mobs from lynching Negroes. 
Laws can p.event residential segregation 
through restricted covenants and Jim Crow 
in transportation. 

“It will have to be created by education,” 
you insist. Certainly education is a basic 
factor in preparing the way for the enact- 
ment of legislation of any kind. But this 
does not indicate that in order to make pub- 
lic opinion favorable to FEPC classes and 
tracts on anthropology should be held and 
distributed. While there is no objection to 
this form of education it doubtless would 
involve astronomical time to register any 
visible change on FEPC or any other issue in 
the interest of minorities. 

It appears that there is an unwarranted 
distinction between the processes of educa- 
tion and legislation. The fact is legislation 
is a form of popular education. It tends to 
dramatize an issue which educates the peo- 
ple. The fight for FEPC legislation brings 
into public focus a concrete socio-economic 
question, which is debated and discussed pro 
and con in schools, churces, trade unions, 
business clubs, barber shops, and on Street 
corners. But this exchange of ideas on FEPC 
in the arena of public discussion would not 
obtain and have the vital interest and en- 
thusiasm were there no bills before Congress, 
This form of education is a living, dynamic 
force. It conforms to the principle of the 
progressive school of education of learning 
by doing. 

A. PHILIP RANDOLPH, 
Cochairman, National Council 


for a Permanent FEPC, 
New York, January 25, 1946, 





Alternatives to Brass-Hat Muddling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERTM.LA FOLLETTE, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 29 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Arkansas will yield to 
me without prejudice to his right to the 
floor, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp 
an article which I wrote for the Progres- 
sive, and which is to be found in the issue 
of Monday, January 28, 1946. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ALTERNATIVES TO BRASS-HAT MUDDLING 
(By Senator Ropert M. La FOLLETTE, Jr.) 


Despite repeated assurances from the Army 
and Navy top commands, demobilization of 
the armed forces continues to be a red-hot 
issue for many millions of Americans. 

The undercurrents of dissatisfaction are 
not merely homesickness nor the standard 
brand of griping which some troop com- 
manders insist is a natural and desirable 
trait in an aggressive Army man. Nor is the 
dissatisfaction explained by other far- 
fetched theories that the American soldier 
is so superior intellectually that he has no 
respect for discipline, or that treatment of 
him has been too soft compared with the 
ironclad rule of other armies. 

The smoldering resentment that pervaded 
the thoughts of many of the men overseas 
for many months was kindled into a roaring 
flame by two recent incidents: (1) The news 
story in Stars and Stripes of an interview 
in the Pacific area with the Secretary of War 
in which it was reported the Secretary ex- 
pressed complete lack of knowledge that 
points did not continue to accumulate after 
VJ-day, and (2) the announcement by the 
Army that demobilization would be slowed 
down, despite previous promises and ample 
shipping space. 

So great was the reaction in many parts 
of the world that, in the opinion of some 
observers, it approached the condition of 
mass hysteria and even mutiny. The Army 
Chief of Staff later admitted in a meeting 
before Members of Congress that the reaction 
of the men was unexpected by the Army and 
they were unprepared to meet it. Even now, 
the Army’s primary method of meeting the 
situation seems to be in restricting the 
privileges of the men so that they cannot 
demonstrate their feelings openly 

When a GI digs in his pocket and spends 
his hard-earned cash to send expensive tele- 
grams to his Senator or Congressman, or joins 
with his friends in buying expensive advertis- 
ing in American newspapers,’ you can safely 
conclude that his are not ordinary rumblings 
without good cause. 

The exceptionally heavy congressional mail 
on this subject comes not only from the 
servicemen, but also from the relatives and 
friends at home who share the impatience 
and dissatisfaction. There is nothing super- 
ficial about the letters and telegrams. They 
are not mass inspired. Each has an indi- 
vidualistic opinion or a pathetic personal 
story to relate. In each, one senses a deep 
feeling and a dead-earnest attitude. The 
irony of it all is that the individual Senator 
or Congressman is able to give direct as- 
sistance to but a small percentage of those 
who seek his aid. 

Demobilization is such a tremendous job 
that it was inevitable that mistakes be 
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made. Furthermore, regardless of the pro. 
gram adopted, certain borderline cases ang 
certain inequities were bound to arise. |p 
all fairness, credit must be given for some 
phases of demobilization that have proceedeg 
entirely satisfactorily. 

However, it is apparent from congressiong) 
correspondence that some of the past excuses 
about inadequate shipping space only serveq 
to raise to the boiling point the ire of those 
who saw partially loaded ships leave their 
harbors. It is also obvious that the very 
specific Army promise of only a few months 
ago that certain men would be released by 
March—and then reneging on the promise 
now, is a mortal blow at Army morale, no 
matter how justified the revision may be on 
any other grounds. 

No one, not even the men directly affected, 
want to shirk any real responsibilities we 
have. When our men overseas had a job to 
do, they did it. Too often now they have 
no job and can see no reason for their en- 
forced idleness, thousands of miles from 
home. You don’t have to be a psychologist 
to know that enforced idleness breeds un- 
happiness and discontent. If we have a 
clean-up job to do, if we have Government 
property that must be cared for in remote 
parts of the world—that job must be done, 
But it can be done, in my opinion, with 
fewer men and in more orderly fashion. 

Another excuse frequently given for de- 
mobilization delays is that replacements are 
not reaching the foreign theaters fast 
enough. This is also used as a convenient 
argument for the extension of conscription 
and compulsory military training. The sim- 
ple mathematics of the situation is convinc- 
ing proof that there is a fallacy in this argu- 
ment. The plain fact is that the present 
numerical strength of our armed forces is 
still many millions above that called for by 
any permanent plans. Not until we demo- 
bilize the excess must we provide replace- 
ments man for man. Hence, it follows that 
if replacements are not sufficient in foreign 
areas, either the over-all planning is awry 
or replacements are being used to provide 
complements for establishments which are 
not intended to be permanent installations. 

There may have been some justification 
from an administrative standpoint for each 
of the services to have its own plan of de- 
mobilization, but this has been offset by the 
confusion and unfortunate dissimilar action 
taken as between similar cases in different 
service branches. I am convinced Congress 
erred in permitting the services to work out 
their own demobilization plans rather than ° 
facing the problem squarely and legislating 
into law a clear-cut uniform procedure. 

Of course, this experience is not unique 
in Government administration and legisla- 
tion. We had some of the same confusion 
on a lesser scale when Selective Service was 
inducting men. We had some of the same 
uncertainties and frequent changes in our 
wartime tax laws. The factor of unneces- 
sary uncertainty is a most disturbing influ- 
ence, whether it concerns the taxpayer, 
prospective inductee, or serviceman seeking 
release to civilian life. 

This type of uncertainty could be mini- 
mized with better administration. There are 
many other uncertainties that prey on the 
minds of the men overseas. Economic prob- 
lems pertaining to themselves and their 
families loom very large. Future job oppor- 
tunities—especially the better jobs—appear 
very uncertain unless early release is ob- 
tained; even the opportunity of attending 
school under the GI law appears to be jeop- 
ardized by inadequate housing and filled 
student quotas. And in the meantime his 
dependents may be struggling to survive on 
a niggardly allotment from the Government. 
Add to that occasional marital problems, 
sickness, and a score of other problems, plus, 
of course. an overwhelming desire to get back 
home with his friends, relatives, and neigh- 
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bors—and you have a composite of the un- 
certainties and desires in the mind of the 
serviceman. 

In many cases there is still another im- 
portant problem that must be faced before 
satisfactory morale can be had: all unwar- 
ranted discriminations between officers and 
enlisted men must be eliminated. In a 
peacetime military or naval establishment 
there is always a tendency to erect rigid social 
and administrative barriers which are a seri- 
ous threat to the morale of the enlisted men. 

The importance of an orderly solution to 
the demobilization problem should not be 
underestimated. Apart from the personal 
considerations of the service men and women 
(which is reason enough in itself) we are 
face to face with at least two repercussions 
from the problem that can entail widespread 
and disastrous consequences: 

First, with respect to our part in interna- 
tional relations. With the display of internal 
difficulties in the armed forces, we may give 
an appearance which will weaken our hand 
in international dealings. 

Second, with respect to a future volunteer 
army. Unless we quickly rectify the present 
situation and assuage the bitter feelings of 
those getting out of the Army we cannot hope 
successfully to encourage others voluntarily 
to accept a career in the armed forces. 

The stakes are higher than many realize. 
The time has come to move boldly and de- 
cisively with constructive alternatives to the 
muddling of the demobilization problem. 





A Humanity Loan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 29 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article by 
Alvin Johnson entitled “A Humanity 
Loan.” 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A HUMANITY LOAN 


(By Alvin Johnson) 


“Some hae meat who canna eat, 
Some can eat wha want it; 
But we hae meat, and we can eat, 
And sae the Lord be thankit.” 


We Americans can eat and the red points 
have gone back to the Devil, leaving it to the 
good old honest dollar to regulate our con- 
suming fires. All through the war we were 
the best fed people under the sun. Now we 
will have to look to sur buttons. And shall 
we not be universally admired for our sleek 
plumpness, likc Little Jack Horner? 

Alas, a hungry world has no admiration to 
spare for the sleek ‘and fat. On the contrary, 
we are by way of becoming the most detested 
nation, That is wholly unfair. It is not our 
fault that French and Italians, Greeks, Yugo- 
slavs, Poles, Russians, Austrians, Germans, 
Chinese, Japanese go hungry. We didn’t 
Start this war. We finished it, and we de- 
serve the gratitude of all mankind, even the 
former enemy populations for that. But 
Mass starvation is an icy soil for gratitude to 
grow in. There ure 30,000,000 children in 
Europe who would hardly recognize the sen- 
sation ofafullstomach. There are 20,000,000 


a & little more food into their children’s 


or to supply a few extra calories to 
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support a hopeless husband in his treks for 
fagots to make a little fire. As good Chris- 
tians or good Jews, they ought to find pleas- 
ure in the fact that we at least are fed and 
clad and housed humanly. But they don’t. 

Well, you say, what can we do about it? 
Could we find food, even by stinting ourselves 

savagely, for all those hungry people? Could 
we find transportation? Could we find the 
finances? 

We could. 

Our farms produced this year a billion 
bushels of wheat, and we have a carry-over 
of 450,000,000 bushels. We cannot possibly 
eat more than 650,000,000 bushels; we do not 
need more than 200,000,000 bushels for seed 
and for the rats. There are at least 350,000,- 
000 -bushels we could not only spare but 
which we could gladly have taken off our 
hands to keep them from weighting down 
next year’s market. And 350,000,000 bushels 
of wheat, in addition to home supplies, would 
provide bread for every man, woman, and 
child in Europe, and leave enough over to 
supplement the Indonesian rice needed for 
Japan and China. 

But Europe also needs proteins of animal 
origin, mainly meat and milk. We shall pro- 
duce enough meat this year to give us each, 
counting also the toothless babes and the 
octogenarians, with 160 pounds of meat. 
Do we need 160 pounds per capita? The 
healthiest adults in America do not eat above 
120 pounds per capita; or, if they consume 
their quart of milk a day, not above 80 
pounds. The strong-limbed Scots have never 
in history eaten more than 60 pounds of meat 
and fish. We are going to eat—or waste—40 
pounds of meat per capita in excess of 
our full needs. That means 5,600,000,000 
pounds—enough to cope with the greater 
part of the physiological protein deficiencies 
of most of western Europe. 

We produce a hundred billion pounds of 
milk a year. Reduced to solids, that means 
4,000,000,000 pounds of butterfat and 4,- 
000,000,000 pounds of casein. If we consume 
as much milk as we should per capita, we 
would consume one-tenth of the whole milk. 
The butterfat we use for our consumption, 
but the casein mostly goes to American hogs. 
In the form of dried skim milk we could 
supply Europe with 3,000,000,000 pounds, 
quite enough to make up for any meat short- 
age. And we could spare a bit of butterfat, 
enough to abate the discouraging European 
fat shortage, taken together with lard we 
don’t need and vegetable oils we could get 
from the copra of the South Seas and the 
palm nuts of Africa, if we went after them. 

But can we find the shipping? The idle 
ships lying around the wharves of the world, 
the ships crossing the ocean in ballast, are 
a scandal. Could we distribute the food in 
Europe, with transportation in its present 
state? We handled bigger and more difficult 
problems of distribution for the Army. 

But the reader will say with relief, we are 
getting ready to do these things. Is not Con- 
gress preparing to add another $1,350,000,000 
to the exhausted UNRRA budget? Grant 
that Congress does act. Is $1,350,000,000 
enough? 

Consider: Out of 1,350,000,000 it is possible 
to send 300,000,000 bushels of wheat. That 
will take more than half of it. It will be 
possible to send a billion pounds of meat— 
just about equal to the billion pounds we will 
supply to our 300,000,000 population of 
legitimate cats. 

No; our conscience cannot get off so easily. 
We shall need a lot more money, and where 
will Congress find it? The American public 
is no longer avid for Victory loans. 

You subscribe and I subscribe to stale Vic- 
tory loans, but with wry faces. How about a 
humanity loan, every dollar to go to feed the 
hungry, clothe the naked, bind up the wounds 

of war where possible, set at least the small 
industries that involve no war risks operat- 
ing? Would you subscribe for such a human- 
ity loan? Would I? Of course we would, 
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even if we had to borrow money to do it. 
Millions of Americans would, if we built up 
an adequate propaganda for it. The average 
American may be cynical in speech, but his 
heart is human, 

But you ask, would we relieve the suffering 
of former enemy populations on the same 
terms as populations that remained friendly? 
We would. We savage civilians would take 
a leaf from the policy of our gallant Army. 
They fed and clothed and housed prisoners 
taken in murderous battle on the same terms 
as themselves. 

Honor to our gallant Army: it shot no 
hostages, it inflicted no reprisals; it sullied 
its name with no Lidices. We civilians, when 
we let a beaten population perish by the ten 
thousand weekly for want of the relief we are 
quite able to give: what are we doing but 
taking reprisals in their most abhorrent 
form? For by and large, it is the children 
and their devoted mothers we are dooming to 
death. 

Readers will you join with me in a move- 
ment to awaken our people to our imperative 
moral responsibility to raise the hope of the 
hopeless, to pave the ways of peace, to build 
a future of the world upon a sounder basis 
than the threat of atomic bombs? 


LL 


FEPC Termed Farce by Local Employers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 29 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in t'.e 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “FEPC Termed Farce by Local Em- 
ployers,” which appeared in the Anderson 
(S. C.) Daily Mail. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

FEPC TERMED FARCE BY LOCAL EMPLOYERS 
(By Jack Stillman) 


The Fair Employment Practices Commis- 
sion legislation, if enacted into law, would 
be a farce, as far as small businessmen in 
Anderson, questioned by a Daily Mail re- 
porter yesterday, are concerned. Included 
in the survey were Negro workers and white 
employers alike, who admitted that they 
did not know what the proponents of the 
FEPC were seeking. 

They believe Anderson represents an aver- 
age southern town, and those businessmen 
questioned yesterday represent average small 
businessmen throughout the South. They 
were of the opinion that the FEPC seemed 
to have a “hidden” meaning in “fair em- 
ployment,” and that it was a bad bill and 
could never be enforced if i. were passed by 
Congress. 

“I believe it would be a bad law, and could 
never be enforced,” one employer said. His 
opinion was that such a law would only cause 
confusion and do nothing toward solving 
interracial relations in the South, “if that ts 
a purpose of the bill,” he said. 

One Negro included in the survey was a 
veteran of 21 months in the South Pacific 
He told the reporter that he had discussed 
racial relations with white soldiers in the 
Philippines many times. There was some 
argument about racial segregation, he said, 
but he pointed out that neither the Negro 
soldiers nor the white soldiers could deter- 
mine just what was meant by discrimination, 
when applied to white and Negro races, 
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The Negro pointed out that neither he nor 
many of his race had been able to determine 
just what the proponents of FEPC were seek- 
ing. “If they want to improve racial rela- 
tions between the white people and the col- 
ored people, then the FEPC will do nothing 
but cause confusion. The question of per- 
sonal feeling is too big,” he said. 

Those Negroes questioned yesterday ad- 
mitted that they had not heard of any clear 
definition of fair-employment practices, and 
told the reporter that they did not see how 
any such law would improve racial relations 
in the South. None would charge that they 
had been discriminated against, and again 
asked, “What does the Congress mean when 
they say ‘discrimination’?” 

Most of the employers pointed out that 
they had built their business up over a period 
of years, and held to the belief that they had 
the right to hire anyone whom they saw fit 
and would conduct their businesses accord- 
ingly. They said that any such legislation 
as the FEPC had too many loopholes to be 
successfully enforced upon the people. 

Anderson has no large labor unions, and 
the closed shop is virtually unknown. Those 
included in the survey yesterday were con- 
vinced that the closed shop was discrimina- 
tion, and they said that until such a meas- 
ure was included in any law to enforce any 
form of compulsory employment, the fair 
employment enactment of Congress could not 
even hold any hope of enforcement. 

The survey showed that the average south- 
erner believes that proponents of FEPC are 
trying to reach too many intangible things 
that exist in the problem of racial relations 
in the South. They believe that those favor- 
ing fair-employment practices are attempting 
to use the power of numbers to pass the 
measure, instead of digging into the facts in- 
volved where the law would affect the major- 
ity of the people. They believe that the FEPC 
is aimed directly at the South, and that it 
would be no fair enforcement in any part, of 
the Nation. 

Negroes and white persons alike pointed to 
the racial troubles of northern cities, and re- 
fused to believe that legislation designed to 
curb these troubles would serve the same 
purpose in the South. They again pointed to 
the intangible problems facing the two races 
in the South, and said that the most prom- 
inent problem confronting the average south- 
erner is a friction between personalities 
which no law on earth can prevent. 

In answering questions put forth by the 
reporter, those included in the survey brought 
up the matter of States’ rights, and held to 
a strong belief that *‘1e FEPC is trespassing 
these rights They could not understand 
how representatives of other parts of the 
Nation could successfully campaign for the 
welfare and well-being of the South. 

It was conceded by all questioned that if 
any other State adopted a fair employment 
practices commission of its own, it possbily 
would solve some of the labor problems of 
that State, but never, they said, would such 
a law serve any purpose other than to confuse 
and bring about more problems than already 
exist for the people of South Carolina. 





Miami Is a Substantial, Fairly Typical 
American City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 29 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, the city 
of Miami, because of the charm and 


greatness of the city, is often regarded 
as not being & substantial city, that is, a 
city of business and industry as well as 
a city with recreational appeal. I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Miami Is a Substantial, Fairly 
Typical American City,” written by Mr. 
John §S. Knight, owner of the Knight 
newspapers. which emphasizes the sub- 
stantial as well as the more recreational 
character of this great American city. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


MIAMI IS A SUBSTANTIAL, FAIRLY TYPICAL 
AMERICAN CITY 


Several hundred Associated Press managing 
editors gathered here for their twelfth annual 
meeting and the first since 1943 are getting 
a perspective of Miami never related by the 
picture magazines and that acidulous de- 
bunker of the American scene, Westbrook 
Pegler. 

When Miami Beach was very young, the 
late Carl Fisher employed Press Agent Steve 
Hannagan to glamorize that spit of pumped- 
up land and reclaimed mangrove swamps 
as the zenith of the American Riviera. 

Very soon thereafter, Miami Beach bathing 
beauties and local lovelies in gay sports at- 
tire crowded many a newsworthy picture out 
of the roto sections and the newsreels. 

So well did Steve do his job that in the 
era of gat and gal journalism, the Miami 
area was the beneficiary of so many millions 
of dollars of free publicity that newspaper 
business managers winced every time they 
say another piece of cheesecake art under a 
Miami date line. 

Miami became known throughout the 
world as a gay winter resort flaunting its 
tinsel and spangles to lure the well to do 
who could afford winter vacations without 
unbalancing the family budget. 

But there was and is another side to the 
Miami story. Brush aside the tinsel and fold 
back the spangles and you will find Miami 
to be a substantial and fairly typical Ameri- 
can city. 

Dade County, in which both the Miamis 
are located, has a permanent population of 
slightly over 300,000. It is a county of 
home owners who take their community re- 
sponsibilities seriously and have unbounded 
faith in the future of this truly remarkable 
area. 

While the resort business is Miami’s pri- 
mary industry, there is a great deal more to 
this little corner of the country than glitter, 
glamor, gambling, and gals. During the win- 
ter season, Miami fairly bulges at the seams 
in assimilating some 300,000 visitors but they 
all manage somehow to find living accom- 
modations, food, and recreation. Some- 
times we wonder how a community of this 
size can withstand the impact of such an 
avalanche of people. But Miami does the 
job and thrives on it. 

The rest of the year, Miami is concerned 
with all of the community responsibllities 
that fall to the lot of any growing, progres- 
sive American city. During the war years, 
Dade County Red Cross and War Chest cam- 
paigns met with a tremendous response. Its 
citizens Knew there was a war on because 
they could see with their own eyes the ships 
that were torpedoed just offshore by the Nazi 
submarines. 

When this winter playground was con- 
verted virtual y overnight into a gigantic 
parade ground, Miami and Miami Beach 
took it without faltering. As I said in a 
little talk to the A. P. Managing Editors, 
more American troops were trained here-dur- 
ing the war than composed the entire Ameri- 
can prewar Army. Hotels became barracks, 
and restaurants and night clubs were con- 
verted into mess halls, 
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The famous Hialeah race track was turneq 
into an Army warehouse and Miami's com. 
mercial docks became the naval tra 
center at which thousands of Allied as wel 
as American sailors were instructed in the 
art of handling small boats. 

Miami became the headquarters of the 
Gulf Sea Frontier and the Seventh Naya 
District. The Nazi submarine warfare was 
licked in the Gulf of Mexico and the Sout) 
Atlantic by naval cfficers who directed the 
fight from Miami. 

General of the Army H. H. Arnold is ay. 
thority for the statement that the air forces 
training program was advanced 6 months by 
the availability of Miami’s resources. 

At one time the antisubmarine trainin 
base was giving instruction to more thay 
10,000 men. The naval air station at Opa 
Locka had a personnel varying between 
10,000 and 15,000 throughout the war. 

Miami was the nerve center for the Army 
Transport Command’s service to north 
Africa and the CBI theater. Nearby Home. 
stead provided one of the world’s finest 
bomber fields and the Richmond Naval Air 
Station a few miles away housed the blimps 
that performed such yeoman service in At- 
lantic antisub patrol duty. 

Additionally, at war’s end, more than 500 
Miami plants were producing gas masks, diy. 
ing helmets, radios, airplane assemblies, oj] 
tankers and hundreds of other military items, 

Last year Look magazine pictured the seamy 
side of Miami as a hide-out for war-weary 
playboys and a few mental IV-F’s from both 
Houses of Congress, but the real people of 
Miami need never apologize for what I con- 
sider their superb all-out war effort. 

Although picture editors are notoriously 
susceptible to “leg art,” it is to be hoped 
that Miami’s press agents may some day 
learn how to glamorize a potato, tomato, or 
bean. 

This area has a winter vegetable business 
that brings in better than $50,000,000 a year 
and is the only place we know where a farmer 
can stick a tomato plant or a potato cutting 
in the ground in October and ship his crop 
in December. 

Another $50,000,000 industry is dairying, 
and the Miami Herald carried a story the 
other day about a farmer who averaged 4 
thousand dollars a day net profit for 60 
straight days growing and shipping “glads” 
by air to New York. 

Miami’s publicity experts should tell the 
world about our rapidly developing garment 
industry, specializing in sportswear, which 
is fast gaining recognition in the country’s 
major markets. 

Plastics are being made from pine trees 
and rough plumbing fixtures are fashioned 
from the palmetto scrub that covers many 
acres of undeveloped*land. The area's fresh 
water provides an almost inexhaustible source 
of lime. Miami is also an important com- 
mercial fishing port and its small boatbuild- 
ing and repair is considered a major factor 
in the area’s economy. 

The first manufacturer who was success- 
ful in building, demonstrating, and selling 
radio communications to an American rail- 
road is located in Coral Gables, a Miaml 
suburb. 

Miami leads the Nation in international 
air transportation. A recent report released 
by Pan American Airways revealed that more 
international passengers and air express traf- 
fic passed through Miami than New York, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Brownsville, and 
New Orleans combined. 

Aerial routes extend outward from Miam! 
to all of the principal ports of entry in Latin- 
American and Caribbean countries and p0os- 
sessions. As an illustration of how this traf- 
fic is growing, Pan American recently stepped 
up its flight schedules between Miami and 
Habana to 22 a day—almost one flight aD 
hour around the clcck. 

Miami’s commercial industry has a total 
pay roll of more than $25,009,000 a year. The 
permanent naval air installations and prl- 
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yate aviation increase that total by several 
millions annually. ; 

The list of Miami’s civic and business 
achievements is both lengthy and imposing. 
Better still, most of the adventuresome poli- 
ticilans with deep and cavernous pockets have 
been eliminated from public office. 

Miami has a fine young mayor, a veteran 
of World War II, a capable city manager, and 
a city commission that is beginning to under- 
stand that the caliber of a city’s government 
is the best index to the community’s char- 
acter 

“C lone] McCormick of the Chicago Tribune 
once referred jestingly to my venture into the 
Miami newspaper field as “going slumming.” 

Today, I think a tour around this area 
would convince the colonel that the Miamis 
have come of age and attained a degree of 
community respectability and pride in excess 
of anything that might have been considered 
possible a decade ago. 

Admittedly, Miami is not without its sins 
and shortcomings but what American city of 
comparable size can start throwing stones in 
all good conscience? 

JoHN S. KNIGHT. 





Give Industry Its Head Instead of Strait- 
Jacket 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MAX SCHWABE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by George E. Sokolsky, 
from the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of 
January 24, 1946: 


Give Inpustry Ivs Heap INSTEAD or STRAIT- 
JACKET 


(By George E. Sokolsky) 


The only items left out of the President's 
message to Congress on the state of the 
Union were a recipe for potlikker and a cure 
for dandruff. To make sure that nothing like 
it had ever been tried before, I went through 
Presidential messages from George Washing- 
ton to Franklin D. Roosevelt to see whether 
any other President had put so much into 
one single document. No one had ever tried 
it. No one had ever thought of putting a 
decade or two of legislation into a single state 
paper 

Mr. Truman wants price control to con- 
tinue for a year and a half more. But at 
this moment the principal industries of the 
Nation are on strike because of price con- 
trol. Every strike could be settled in the 
flash of an eye by genuine collective bargain- 
ing. without Government intervention, if 
price controls were lifted. 


CONTROLS TO BLAME . 


And he wants te continue his war powers, 
including priority and inventory controls, in 
Spite of the fact that these very controls 
have stymied and delayed reconversion by 
making it so difficult, and at times impos- 
“ible lor business, particularly small business, 
vo get the materials to start again to pro- 
Guce civilian commodities. 

And he wants to extend the draft, when 
everyone wants to find a way of bringing 
all the boys home. And there is no one 
to tell the American people why so many 
Americans need to be kept abroad, except to 
guard surplus war supplies and to police the 
prosirate Germans and Japanese. 





And so Mr. Truman says: “Good wages 
mean good markets.” Selah. And he adds: 
“Good business means more jobs and better 
wages.” Selah. But how do you pay good 
wages for the good markets when prices 
squeeze out profits and for the small man 
produce a loss? 


PRICES HELD DOWN 


He does not explain that one. So prices 
are to be held down and wages are to be 
shoved up, and inventory and priority con- 
trol are to be retained, and a new doctrine 
in economy is enunciated: 

“Private capital and private management,” 
Mr. Trumen says, “are entitled to adequate 
rewards for efficiency, but business must 
recognize that its reward results from the 
employment of the resources of the Nation.” 

What were those resources producing when 
the Indians had them? What did similar re- 
sources produce in Russia for a thousand 
years, or in China, or Brazil? 

Tt is not resources in or on the ground 
that produce goods but their exploitation by 
daring, ingenious, and wise men. Oil lay in 
the earth for hundreds of thousands of years 
before the ingenuity and labor of man 
brought it forth. Electricity has been in the 
cosmos longer probably than the earth has 
been inhabited, but it was not until Frank- 
lin, Faraday, Volta, and others captured it 
that it became the servant of man. 


INITIATIVE KILLED 


Steam is as old as heat, but it was not until 
James Watt saw a teakettle and had an in- 
spiration that it became of use to man. And 
so with Bessemer's steel, and Westinghouse’s 
air brake, and Edison’s electric light, and 
everything else. 

Yet Mr. Truman brushes all that aside and 
talks about resources. It was not resources 
but man that made this country what it had 
been before the wreckers and despoilers got 
to work on it. O* course, capital and man- 
agement and labor should receive adequate 
compensation, but how can they in the eco- 
nomic straitjacket which the Government 
has devised for them? 

Give the industry of this country its head 
and it will outproduce the rest of the world. 
But it will not do it on the formula proposed 
in Mr. Truman's address to Congress. That 
address kills initiative, but, what is worse, 
it kills hope for a return to common sense. 
And they say he comes from Missouri. 





Collective Bargaining and the Strike 
Limitation Issue, 1933-46 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. AUGUSTUS W. BENNET | 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1946 


Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, I include the contents of Bulle- 
tin No. 39 issued by the Library of Con- 
gress Legislative Reference Service, en- 
titled “Collective Bargaining and the 
Strike Limitation Issue, 1933-46”: 

POLICY OF ENCOURAGING COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
ADOPTED 

While trade unions and collective bar- 
gaining have been more or less important 
factors in a number of industries in the 
United States from the 1890's to 1933, par- 
ticularly in construction, mining, on the 
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railroads, and in the printing and apparel 
trades, trade-union agreements and collec- 
tive bargaining played a minor part in 
American industry until 1933, except for the 
short period during and immediately follow- 
ing World War IL. Since 1933, when the 
policy of encouraging the growth of trade 
unionism in all industry was foreshadowed 
in the National Industrial Recovefy Act and 
later written into the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act (the Wagner Act), trade-union 
membership and strength has increased from 
approximately 2,500,000 members to a present 
claimed membership of affiliated. unaffiliated 
and independent unions of some 15,000,000" 
This has been accompanied by a very great 
increase in both the number and scope of 
labor agreements which outline the terms 
and conditions of employment and provide 
machinery (under some but not all agree- 
ments) for the handling of grievances and 
disputes in the establishments and plants 
of the country. These agreements are in- 
tended to preserve peace in industry on terms 
Satisfactory to both sides during the period 
of their operation, which is commonly 1 or 
2 years. Encouraged by the Government and 
enforced by the administrative agencies and 
the courts, collective bargaining and the 
making up of mutually satisfactory agree- 
ments have become accepted as the national 
industrial relations policy. 


JUSTIFICATION. OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


The basic purpose of the National Labor 
Relations Act of 1935 was to strengthen the 
organizations of workers by keeping them 
free from all possible interference by em- 
ployers and by giving scope to their access 
to employers across the conference table. 
Administrative agencies were given wide 
powers to use public authority to prevent 
employers from engaging in specified unfair 
labor practices or interfering with efforts of 
workers to form their own organizations for 
mutual aid and protection, including effec- 
tive bargaining with employers. If a ques- 
tion developed as to who or what organiza- 
tion was to represent the workers in such 
bargaining, this was to be determined in «n 
election conducted by the National Labor 
Relations Board. It was a hasic preconcep- 
tion of this policy that the bargaining of 
workers through their unions with employ- 
ers or groups of employers would result in 
the establishment of mutually acceptable 
wages and other conditions of employment 
and the adoption of peaceful procedures {for 
the handling of grievances and complaints 
As economic conditions changed new terms 
in the :.greement would be negotiated 

Collective bargaining has its justification 
in economic and social policy as a means of 
providing stabilization under the highest 
possible returns to labor while promoting 
self-government and responsibility in in- 
dustry. Collective bargaining is interme- 
diate between individual bargaining. which 
is regarded as unfair to workers undcr 
modern conditions, and the Government 
fixing of wages and other conditions by com- 


pulsory arbitration or direct regulation 
which, as a permanent policy, would be re- 
garded by most Americans as alien to our 
system of free enterprise The Government 


adopted the policy of encouraging collective 
bargaining and the writing of agreements 
convinced that collective bargaining was to 
be the instrument for promoting industrial 
justice and peace. The high hopes of the 
National Labor Relations Act with reference 
to the maintenance of industrial peace is 
seen in thé opening words of the act, which 
describes its purpose: “To diminish the 
causes of labor disputes burdening or ob- 
structing interstate and foreign commerce, 
to create a National Labor Relations Board, 
and for other purposes.” 


1See footnote at end of article 
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STRIKES AN ACCOMPANIMENT OF COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING 


This new national industrial relations 
policy was a determined shift from the tra- 
ditional Government policy of indifference, 
if not hostility to unionization and its 
works. Taking advantage of the new sup- 
port of Government, unions put on great 
organizing drives and made demands on em- 
ployers for recognition. Many employers re- 
sisted these demands because they did not 
want “outside” organizations to meddle in 
their affairs, or because they did not think 
that the protesting workers represented a 
majority of their employees, or because they 
did not approve of the new national policy 
embodied in law, or for other reasons. 
Workers then “went on strike” to enforce 
these now legal demands, Between 1933 and 
1937 the number of strikes and lock-outs in- 
creased each year A large proportion of the 
strikes were caused by efforts at unionization 
rather than in pursuance of direct efforts to 
improve wage and working conditions. 

Strikes for union recognition aroused a 
good deal of public sympathy because it was 
felt that the workers had the law on their 
side and that the law itself was in the public 
interest in its support of the weak against 
the strong, in its purpose to prevent the 
victimization of men engaged in union ac- 
tivity, and in its fundumental effort to in- 
crease the bargaining strength of workers. 
With this increased bargaining power unions 
expected their weight to be felt. 


MACHINERY OF THE NLRB AND COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING 


The Wagner Act avowed that inequality of 
bargaining power between employers and 
employees depressed wages and prevented the 
stabilization of competitive wage rates in in- 
dustry. It assumed that the protection of 
the employee's right to organize would equal- 
ize bargaining power and thus lift the pres- 
sure on wages and promote the stabilization 
of wages at a high level. The specific terms 
of the act, and therefore also the machinery 
which the NLRB developed in the course of 
its administration, dealt with the safeguard- 
ing of the rights of self-organization and 
collective bargaining. These were to be guar- 
anteed by prohibiting the employer from en- 
gaging in five specified types of practice 
deemed to be unfair. The act also had spe- 
cific provisions for the settling of questions 
as to who were to represent the workers in 
collective bargaining. -These were imple- 
mented by the elections conducted by the 
Board, as a result of which representatives 
were legally selected. 

Beyond the responsibility of the NLRB to 
enforce the safeguards of workers against in- 
terference from employers and the selection 
of appropriate bargaining agencies the Wag- 
ner Act provided no machinery. It wags as- 
sumed that, if workers were free to organize 
and bargain collectively, and if employers 
bargained in good faith, agreements would 
be reached. There was no new machinery 
provided to facilitate the coming to agree- 
ment of the parties. And agreement, expe- 
rience showed, was not always possible. 
While the act said in its preamble that the 
national policy of encouraging collective bar- 
gaining had as one of its main purposes to 
diminish the causes of labor disputes, it spe- 
cifically provided that nothing in the act 
shall be construed so as to interfere with or 
impede or diminish in any way the right to 
strike. There was no implementation of an 
orderly and peaceful adjustment of disputes 
when collective bargaining ended fh disagree- 
ment. This failure to provide adequate Gov- 
ernment machinery for intervention and ad- 
justment to facilitate coming to agreement 
made it appear that a strike or a lock-out 
must follow every disagreement. 


*See foctnote at end of article, 
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The right of workers to withhold their 
labor either individually or collectively has 
been recognized in law, in the courts, and in 
custom. The law has also sanctioned strikes 
and the threat of strikes in any stage of the 
collective-bargaining process. The “strike 
weapon” has become organized labor’s treas- 
ured possession, by the use of which the bar- 
gaining strength of labor can be made as po- 
tent as that of the employer, who is made to 
realize that the demands of labor can be ig- 
nored only at great cost to the company. In 
this sense the increase in the number of 
strikes in the past 12 years is some measure 
of the growth of collective bargaining. 


FREWAR SPREAD OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


In April 1837 the Wagner Act was held con- 
stitutional by the Supreme Ccurt and this 
further facilitated the work of the NLRB and 
the organizing efforts of the unions. After 
the successful organizing drives of 1937 the 
total! number of strikes in the country de- 
clined, but they remained at a relatively high 
level in the ensuing years. With the up- 
Swing of business in 1938, followed by the 
stimulus of European war orders and later 
by our own defense program, unemployment 
diminished, the labor market began to 
tighten and the bargaining power of labor 
continued to. improve. Trade union 
strength, which had increased steadily dur- 
ing the period of relatively large unemploy- 
ment ranging from about 15,000,000 down to 
about 9,000,000 between 1$33 and 1937, con- 
tinued to increase as unemployment began 
to vanish. A higher plateau in the number 
of strikes was an accomplishment of the en- 
tire period since the passage of vhe Wagner 
Act and strikes of greater or less duration 
become part of the normal industrial scene. 


STRIKES IN DEFENSE INDUSTRIES 


The settling down in the number of strikes 
in 1938 did not augur a permanent down- 
ward trend. While there were slight de- 
creases in the number of strikes in 1939 and 
1840, the number of workers involved and 
the man-days lost in 1939 were among the 
highest for the period under review. In 1941, 
when our military preparations were increas- 
ing sharply and we were producing war goods 
on a large scale for nations fighting an enemy 
with whom we were also on the verge of war, 
strikes increased sharply to the high level 
of 1937 and involved more workers than at 
any time since records have been kept, except 
for the year 1919. 

To the degree that editorials and public- 
opinion polls reflect public reaction, strikes 
in defense industries aroused the strongest 
public revulsion. There were demands to 
prohibit strikes and to control the activities 
of trade unions. This public reaction was 
reflected in part in the passage in a number 
of States of laws which endeavored to control 
or regulate union activity. On March 19, 
1941, the National Defense Mediation Board 
was established by Executive order to deal 
with the strike situation. The Board set- 
tled more than 100 cases involving more than 
1,¢00,C00 workers; but it was finally brought 
to an end by the resignation of the ClO mem- 
bers over the refusal of the Board to recom- 
mend the union shop to the United Mine 
Workers in the captive mine dispute. In 
this background the House of Representa- 
tives passed the Smith antistrike bill by a 
vote of 252 to 136. This bill contained many 
provisions to control the activities of unions, 
including regulation of membership, limita- 
tions on the conduct of strikes, cooling-off 
periods and the withholding of bargaining 
rights from unions under certain conditions. 
The bill was passed by the House 4 days be- 
fore the attack on Pearl Harbor, an attack 
which stirred the country and brought about 
a sense of unity heretofore lacking in indus- 
trial relations, 








WAR EXPERIENCE WITH COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
AND STRIKES 


After we entered the war the leaders ¢ 
organized labor pledged their unions to the 
policy of no strikes in wartime and agreeg ty 
iron out all differences by means of coller. 
tive bargaining, supplemented by the ep. 
larged conciliation and wage stabilization 
services of the Government. Greatly jp. 
creased selective service withdrawals and er. 
panded war-production programs further 
tightened the labor market. Industry ha 
shaiply rising war schedules and expanding 
and certain markets for their gocds ahead o; 
them. The only thing lacking was labor anq 
consequently great efforts were made to aug- 
ment the labor supply from sources not cys. 
tomarily in the labor market. Millions of 
new workers entered the recently unionized 
war and war-supporting industries. 

Government labor policy during the war 
period, especially the adoption of the maip-. 
tenance of membership device by the Nationa! 
War Labor Board in partial compensation for 
the no-strike pledge by organized labor, added 
to the force of the total economic situation 
in strengthening the continued growth o 
trade-union membership. At the same time 
it was felt necessary to keep wages from rising 
further under the impact of the tightening 
labor supply situation in order to keep costs 
and prices from getting entirely out of hand 
The substantial increases in wage rates and 
earnings which had taken place in the 2 or 3 
years before we had to mobilize for all-out 
war continued into the summer of 1942, when 
the policy embcdied in the Little Steel 
Formula was developed in order to place a 
ceiling on wages. As prices and the cost of 
living continued to increase and wages re- 
mained stabilized, except for overtime rates, 
upgrading, bonuses, shift differentials, and 
other indirect means of increasing earnings, 
union spckesmen became more and more 
critical of the wage formula. They felt they 
were being deprived of increases to which 
they were entitled and which they would have 
received had the wage formula not stood in 
their path, because it seemed that after 1943 
the Little Steel Yormula brought results 
which did not give full weight to the con- 
tinually improved bargaining position of 
labor, upon which, in the whote previous 
decade, labor and industry both had been 
taught that just wages were supposed to be 
determined. The Wer Labor Boaid was mak- 
ing the important decisions. The right to 
strike, as well as wages, hours, shift differen- 
tials, vacation allowances, and internal and 
external inequalities, were all being pre- 
scribed by directive order. 

Most employers were either workjng for 
the Government more or less on a COs 
guarantee basis or were producing for 4 
civilian market where higher pr:ces were by 
no means barriers to sales. For these rea- 
sons and also to obtain additional] man- 
power which in many instances meant !n- 
ducing workers to give up one job for 4 
higher paying job, many employers were 
ready to meet the demands of the unions 
in their industry. In many such cases 
strikes became a means of obtaining Wa! 
Lebor Board attention. The War Labor Board 
was not able to keep up with th? numerou 
requests for wage increases, and the protess 
and irritations of the unions were there- 
fore directed increasingly against the Board 
rather than against employers. Although 
statistics are not compiled in this way. those 
experienced in these controversies know that 
many strikes occurred to force prior action 
by the Wer Labor Beard, or to get faver- 
able action, or to reverse a decision of the 
regional board, while some of the most spec 
tacular strikes followed decisions of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board which were not 
satisfactory to the unions involved. 

The reaction of the public to strikes I 
vartime became increasingly hostile because 
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the public had been convinced of the rela- 
sively high earnings of union workers as 
hours in war industries increased and also 
because the strikes appeared to be directed 
acainst the actions of Government agents 
who were presumed to be fair. In many 
minds comparisons were made with the lower 
earnings and greater risks of men in combat, 
Everywhere there was an increasing im- 
patience with any interruption of war pro- 
duction, whatever the cause. Some strikes 
or threats of strikes in important industries 
had to be stopped by the Government seizure 
of plants in order to avoid great loss or to 
prevent the cutting off of supplies to the 
battlefronts. It was seen more clearly dur- 
ing the period of maximum mobilization 
for the conduct of the war that a strike in 
one plant interfered with production in 
many other plants, and that the conception 
of an industrial dispute as of primary in- 
terest only to the employers of the particular 
plant and their employees was not adequate 
to describe the economic reality of modern 
industrialism. Most companies are suppliers 
of other companies as well as a market for 
still other companies. Industries such as 
coal mining, public utilities, and railroads 
are the very lifeblood of the economy as a 
whole, and few if any industries can carry 
on for long if these materials or services 
are not forthcoming. The secondary effects 
on other business and on consumers are 
also passed on to labor, where many more 
than the number directly engaged in a strike 
may be disemployed because the company 
with which they were employed and with 
whom cordial relations existed has been in- 
capacitated by a strike in another plant, lo- 
cated perhaps in another city or another 
State. The official strike statistics do not 
record the losses arising out of these second- 
ry effects. 
THE WAR LABOR DISPUTES ACT 


In June 1943, at the height of public irri- 
tation with strikes in wartime, the War 
Labor Disputes Act was passed over Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's veto. The act was based on 
the hypothesis that strikes were to some large 
degree stimulated or encouraged by the lead- 
ership of the unions and that they were 
called without adequate reflection or con- 
sideration. The 30-day strike notice pro- 
vided in the act was intended to offer an op- 
portunity for reflection and to lessen the 
ardor for strikes because of the possible con- 
sequences to the war effort. After the 30- 
day waiting period the men would have an 
opportunity to vote by secret ballot against 
the intention to strike in wartime. Great 
hopes were held out that the passage of this 
bill would avoid work stoppages. However, 
Strikes continued at practically the same 
level after the passage of the War Labor Dis- 
putes Act, with a sharp increase in the num- 
ber of new strikes in the middle 6 months 
f 1944. Obviously this act was not prevent- 
ing strikes; instead it provided a validated 
procedure for strikes in wartime by making 
them legal after notices had been properly 
filed and secret ballots taken. After the sur- 
render of Germany and particularly after the 
surrender of Japan petitions for strike bal- 
lots increased until this activity became the 
major function of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. Demands for the repeal of the 
vote-taking provision of the act increased as 

ts failure to attain its original objective be- 
came apparent to all in the light of the 
aa severity of strikes toward the end 

f 1945. 

TYPES OF UNION REGULATION ENACTED OR 

PROPOSED 


The increasing power of unions and the 
uller realization of their widespread effects 
on the economy as a whole, as well as on the 
individuals who come into direct contact 
With them as members or employers, has 
Biven rise to a variety of legislative proposals 
‘o deal with the problems created. Since 
vi a number of States have passed stat- 
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utes regulating the activities of unions be- 
yond any regulation provided by Federal law, 
while many other proposals dealing with 
union affairs have been made in the State 
legislatures and in the Congress of the United 
States. 

Present State and Federal laws and addi- 
tional proposals to regulate unions may be 
classified into one of three types: 

1. Some of these laws or proposals deal in 
one way or another with unions as business 
or social organizations. They include such 
matters as the regulation of unions, the filing 
of financial statements, regulation of initia- 
tion fees and dues, and the contributions of 
unions to political organizations and activi- 
ties. 

2.,Another series-of laws or proposals at- 
tempt to deal with unions as controllers of 
work opportunities. They deal with such 
matters as the closed shop, limitations of 
union membership, the qualifications of 
union officers, and the democratic organiza- 
tion and administration of unions, 

3. A third type of legislation, the type to 
which this bulletin is addressed, deals with 
unions as bargaining agencies and has as 
its avowed purpose the development of ad- 
ditional machinery to help in the peaceful 
conduct of collective bargaining and in the 
reduction of work stoppages. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN'S DISAPPOINTMENT WITH 
LABOR-MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 


The growin realization that wicespread 
collective bargaining was not promoting in- 
dustrial peace but was in fact accompanied 
by increasing strikes and work stoppages has 
intensified the search for remedies. Edi- 
torial discussion became more widespread 
and intense. More bills were introduced in 
Congress. The President took action on this 
problem soon after the surrender of Japan 
by calling for an impressive labor-manage- 
ment conference, focusing responsibility 
upon it and giving it plenty of time and as- 
sistance to work out a solution satisfactory 
to all sides. The conference met and earnest- 
ly debated a number of issues for a period of 
about 4 weeks. The conferees agreed that 
collective bargaining was the correct policy 
in industrial relations, but they came forth 
with no solution of the problem of work 
stoppages. On the third day after the ad- 
journment of the conference the President 
issued a message in which he said: 

“The American people have been patient. 
They have waited long in the hope that 
those leaders in labor and management whose 
business it was to handle this problem would 
be able to do so in agreement. The Federal 
Government declined time and again to make 
any suggestion to the conference as to proper 
machinery. All that the Government did was 
to point out the objective which the Ameri- 
can people expected it to attain. 

“Now that the conference has adjourned 
without any recommendation on the subject, 
it becomes the duty of the Government to 
act on its own initiative. Therefore, I now 
suggest to the Congress that well-reasoned 
and workable legislation be passed at the 
earliest possible moment to provide adequate 
means for settling industrial disputes and 
avoiding industrial strife.” 


QUESTION OF LIMITATIONS ON THE RIGHT TO 
STRIKE 


Assuming the functioning of collective 
bargaining strikes or lock-outs occur, wheth- 
er immediately or after unsuccessful medi- 
ation, when one side or the other decides 
that it can find no further purpose in con- 
tinued negotiation and concludes that it 
has more to lose than to gain by continuing 
to work on existing terms. Some strikes 
have not been called until after prolonged 
negotiations and until rll existing mediation 
and arbitration machinery has been em- 
ployed to avoid the necessity cf a strike. A 
large percentage of strikes occur only after 
the union heads are convinced that the com- 
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pany is unyielding c> altogether unreason- 
able on the important issues. There have, 
however, been cases where strikes were called 
almost immediately upon making demands, 
and there have even been times when one or 
the other side said it did not know what the 
strike or lock-out was about. he Presi- 
dent’s proposal and other proposals which 
will be discussed hereinafter involve in one 
way or another some limitation on the un- 
fettered right to strike under every and all 
conditions. Before considering the specific 
legislaiive proposals, the fundamental dif- 
ferences raised in the strike limitation issue 
as such will be considered. 


THE POSITION OF THE UNIONS 


Practically all union leaders who have spo- 
ken on this issue have argued that any limi- 
tation on the right to strike is an intertfer- 
ence with freedom to work or not to work 
and is, therefore, an intolerable throw-back 
to feudal or slave conditions. This line of 
argument rests on the conviction the under 
modern conditions workers do not have real 
industrial freedom except ‘n association. In 
turn the association of workers in trade or 
industrial unions derives its strength from 
the power to strike, which gives them a 
weapon to be used in negotiations with em- 
ployers to force the best terms and condi- 
tions which the economic situation car at- 
ford. This weapon can be used most effec- 
tively when the employer is vulnerable to 
attack, since the whole point of the strike is 
to make him yield or accede to their de- 
mands. Any limitation on the time, place, 
or manner of attack limits the union that 
much in its strategic campaign to bring the 
employer to accept the terms and demands 
of the union by giving him time to prepare 
to counteract the pressure of the union or to 
nullify its effects. 

Limitations on the right to strike are 
therefore regarded by union spokesmen (and 
others) as limitations on the worker's free- 
dom and his bargaining power. They hold 
that a democratic society should hold in- 


violate the right of men tobe free to sell 
or to withhold their labor on the basis of 
mutual self-interest and benefit Union 


represent the workers’ self-interest in selling 
or withholding their labor. If unions can- 
not act freely and Without restraint, they 
will soon have no important functions and 
will eventually wither or be destroyed. 
Many, if not all, are convinced that the de- 
struction of unions is the principal purpose 
of all efforts to limit the freedom to strike 
The position of the unions is that they 
do not want to strike but that they must 
retain the strike weapon inviolate. Workers 
risk much in going out on strike. They are 
not paid for time lost and they run the risk 
of losing the strike as well. In most indus- 
tries the loss of only 2 weeks’ pay due to a 
strike would have to be made up by an in- 
crease in wages of at least $1.50 per Week 
for a whole year before there would be ai 
net gain to the worker at the end of the 
year. There may be no net gain at all; and 
strikes are also ordered to prevent reductions 
in pay or standards. They assert that in a 
profit-seeking, competitive, industrial econo- 
my the strike and the threat to strike are 
the time-tested means by which free men at- 
tempt to improve their economic position. 
They argue that it is little enough to expect 
that the worker be not disarmed in this 
uneven struggle. Where the strike is over 
other questions than wages, such as work 
assignment, hiring or laying-off procedures, 
the discharge of a particular worker, etc., 
over which issues no wage increases would 
generally result, they assert that the mo- 
mentum to strike must come from some 
pretty deep-seated convictions regarding th 
men’s rights and sensibilities believed to 
be infringed by the employer Men who 
withhold their work and pay for it in lost 
wages are in fact paying in part for thé 
own freedom and the freedom « 1) worker 
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As to the public interest, spokesmen for 
labor say that the workers are largely the 
public and anyway what is to the workers’ 
interest is always in the public interest. 
Limiting the freedom of unions to strike 
when they judge it is to their long-time 
interest to do so, would weaken all unions 
by dulling the edge of their most effective 
weapon; it would lower efficiency and morale, 
lessen the pressure on management, reduce 
general purchasing power and expose all 
workers to the whims of irresponsible bosses. 

For all these reasons union spokesmen 
have cpposed all legislative measures which 
have as their objective the limitation in any 
way on their freedom to resort to a strike in 
furtherance of their aims at any stage in 
their dealings with employers. Unions have, 
however, limited their own freedom of action 
in agreements which many have voluntarily 
made with employers not to strike during 
the life of such agreements. 


POSITION OF PROPONENTS OF LEGISLATION TO 
LESSEN STRIKES 


Those who support any of the legislative 
proposals intended to lessen strikes differ 
greatly among themselves in their attitude 
toward unions and the effective participation 
of unions in the economy of the Nation. 
While some are hostile to the extension of 
union conditions and control in industry, 
others are unquestionably friendly to the 
aspirations of the unions in playing their 
part in developing joint and mutually sat- 
isfactory relations in industry. They all 
agree that gocd industrial relations flow from 
mutual trust and cooperation and they do 
not approve of coercion. However, they look 
upon the volume of strikes in recent years 
as evidence of the periodic break-down of 
collective bargaining, of perhaps the leck of 
sufficient confidence and cooperation in in- 
dustry and as proof that the national labor 
policy of encouraging the growth of unions 
and the extension of collective bargaining is 
not in fact yielding the beneficent results 
anticipated hy its sponsors and friends. 
The remedies they propose differ in method 
and content from the imposition of only a 
moral obligation not to strike in important 
industries while the facts and recommenda- 
tions are published by a disinterested panel 
to closer implementation of collective bar- 
gaining with effective machinery for media- 


position, the prohibition of strikes, at least 
Guring certain pericds, with severe penalties 
for illegal strikes. 

All the proponents of additional legislation 
to lessen strikes emphasize far more than 
these who eccept the unions’ position and 
conclusions that strikes are practically al- 
ways an inconvenience to the public (inter- 
preted as those not directly involved in the 
strike or Icck-out) and that strikes in key 
industries involve great losses to innocent 
parties and jeopardize the health, safety and 
welfare of many individuals. They are im- 
pressed, that when collective bargaining re- 
sults in work stoppeges, it is frequently of 
much greater consequence to others in our 
tightly knit society than to the struck com- 
pany or to the workers directly employed by 
that company. They plead principally for 
the rights of these innocent parties and for 
he public to be able to carry on its legiti- 
mate business. They are satisfied that when 
both sides directly involved in an industrial 
dispute are completely free to strike or lock- 
out at any time, the public interest may not 
be considered at all or given mext to no 
weight in comparison with the grievances 
felt by either side to the controversy. Some 
are convinced that an important proportion 
of strikes is carried on for trivial reasons or 
to serve private, anti-social or jurisdictional 
ends and that most strikes cculd be avoided 
if a legal obligation to come to agreement 
were imposed and proper alternative fa- 
cilities provided, They are all convinecd 
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that it has become necessary to bring the 
weight of public opinion to bear upon the 
strike problem as a whole in order to protect 
all the interests involved. 

The proponents of additional legislation do 
not question the absolute freedom of the 
individual worker to quit any job which he 
finds unsatisfactory, and this is provided for 
in every bill which is reviewed in this bul- 
letin. They do not seek to limit the free- 
dom of any worker to quit his job, but they 
scek in one way or another to postpone the 
use of the strike weapon or to make its use 
rarely necessary in order to obtain justice in 
industry. Another way of putting it is to 
say that they seek to place some limitation 
on the right to quit work collectively and 
by picketing and other devices preventing all 
others from working until the employer 
comes to terms. The bills under considera- 
tion seek delay and friendly mediation; they 
seek to reduce the necessity for work stop- 
pages, not to prohibit the right to strike. 
Most of them would concede that in a de- 
mocracy the right to strike cannot finally 
be taken away; but they are even more cer- 
tain that the multiplication of strikes is not 
in the pubiic interest. They feel it is the 
duty of public authority to develop effective 
machinery for peaceful and fair settlements 
of labor disputes. The strike may be the 
final resort in an industrial dispute; but it 
does not have to be the only resort—just as 
war is not the only resort of peaceful nations 
in handling their differences. 

Proponents of legislation also say that it 
is by no means proved that any postpone- 
ment of the use of the strike weapon weakens 
the power of unions in collective bargaining. 
If, as some union Officials allege, many cor- 
porations simply say “no” to their demands 
and do not in fact engage in collective bar- 
gaining, the requirement of a public report 
on the issues would smoke out such situa- 
tions and obligate the company to bargain 
with the union in the light of the facts placed 
before the public. In arbitration awards it 
is felt that unions have generally gotten a 
equiare deal. The evidence that the old rail- 
road unions and the new air transport unions 
have grown and prospered under one form 
of such strike and lock-out control and the 
allegation that a similar strike limitation 
law has effectively reduced strikes in the 
State of Minnesota are held to prove that a 
system of industrial relations can be estab- 
lished by law which will protect the inter- 
ests of the public as well as of the workers 
and employers. 7 


CURRENT LABOR RELATIONS BILLS—-ELLENDER AND 
NORTON BILLS (THE PRESIDENT’S PROPOSAL) 


The President proposed that Congress au- 
thorize the certification to ad hoc fact-find- 
ing panels of issues in important labor dis- 
putes which have not been settled by nego- 
tiation or mediation and which threaten to 
result in work stoppage. These boards would 
hold hearings and publish the facts and 
their recommendaticns on the issucs within 
a period of 30 days, during which strikes or 
lock-outs would be unlawful. The board 
would have the power to subpoena such 
company records as it deemed necessary to 
arrive at the facts in the dispute and to make 
recommendations for settlement. 

Hearings were held before the Christmas 
holidays on the Ellender bill in the Senate, 
and the Norton bill in the House, both of 
which embodied the President’s specific pro- 
posal. Neither committee was satisfied that 
it could report its bill in the time requested 
by the President and they both decided to 
continue hearings on the reconvening of 
Congress on January 14, 1946. 

The position of the representatives of or- 
ganized labor at these hearings on the cen- 
tral issue of limiting the exercise of the right 
to strike was one of almost violent opposi- 
tion. The reasoned argument was in line 
with the position of labor on the strike 





limitation issue outlined on pages 13-15 4 
this bulletin. 

With reference to the specific limitation oy 
strikes during a period of 30 days, spokes. 
men for labor have also said that it is im. 
possible to frame any measure which wouylg 
have the effect of limiting the right tj 
strike to a period of no more than 30 days, 
They argue that the limitation is far mor 
extensive. It will hover over the negotis. 
tions while the partier are engaged in ¢o}. 
lective bargaining, during all subsequent 
efforts of mediation or conciliation, dur 
the period of discretionary uncertainty 4 
to whether or not the President will Certify 
the dispute, and the deliberations of the 
fact-finding board, which may have to be 
extended beyond 30 days. The 30 days star 
only from the time the dispute is certified, 
What may apepar in the law as a formal 
period of 30 days may thus be stretched out 
to a period of 3 to 6 months or more from the 
beginning of negotiations until it is legal to 
strike. For, to have struck at any time dur. 
ing this extensive period would have exposed 
the workers to the requirements of the lay 
that they return to work. Preparation and 
organization for a strike cannot be developed 
and held static for weeks or months, built up 
to the point of action and let down again 
during discretionary delays. During this 
long period of negotiation, mediation, con- 
ciliation, certification and _ fact-finding 
strikes would be impossible as a practical 
matter. The strike weapon would be blunted 
to complete uselessness. 

The position of the top union spokesmen, 
therefore, remains that this proposal, if en- 
acted into law, would condemn labor to in- 
voluntary servitude and that, to enforce the 
restrictions on labor, the courts will be re- 
stored to their pre-Norris-LaGuardia Act role 
of issuing injunctions in labor disputes. 

The representatives of employers organiza- 
tions at the pre-Christmas hewrings also did 
not support the President’s proposal. The 
spokesman for the National Association of 
Manufacturers endorsed the principle of fact 
finding but objected strongly to the subpena 
power of the panels. He spent the greater 
part of his time making entirely different 
proposa’s for legislation and, when asked 
finally whether he favored the bill before the 
committee, his answer was that he was not 
in favor of it in its present form. The 
spokesman for the United States Chamber 
of Commerce said that his organization had 
not been polled on the subject but that, 
speaking for himself, he opposed abridging 
the right to strike, was skeptical whether 
legislation of itself could create good labor 
relations, and felt that Congress should not 
pass the bill hastily. 

The strongest support of the bill came from 
the Secretary of Labor. He found a need for 
the measure in the break-down of collective 
bargaining in some important industries and 
in the sharp increase in the number of strike 
notices filed with the NLRB under the Wa 
Labor Disputes Act. He had confidence that 
the informed findings of a panel of public- 
spirited men, backed by public opinion, would 
generally be accepted, and he based this con- 
fidence on the history of emergency boards 
under the Railway Labor Act. He did 10 
think that labor had anything to fear from 
the 30-day period during which no stoppage 
would be lawful, which he said is also a pro- 
vision included in the Railway Labor Act. 
Contrasting the waiting period in this bill 
with the 30-day waiting period provided in 
the War Labor Disputes Act, he pointed out 
that the latter was designed to be a cooling- 
cff period and nothing more, while the 30- 
day period provided in the bill under cons-d- 
eration will be used to secure affirmative 
action in the nature of hearings, fact find- 
ing. and recommendations which will serv 
as a basis for the settlement of the dispute 
“rather than serving as a pericd of prepara- 
tion for the beginning of a strike.” Be 
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pointed out that the fact-finding procedure 
would be used only where certification is 
made that Government conciliation and ar- 
pitration have failed, that the parties are 
unwilling to submit the controversy to arbi- 
tration, and that the stoppage of work would 
seriously affect the national public interest. 

The simplicity and directness of the Presi- 
dent's proposal was apparently a source of 
its strength in the public mind. Although 
there was much. skepticism regarding the 
probable accomplishment of the fact-finding 
device on the part of those most experienced 
in labor relations, public support appeared to 
be overwhelmingly in favor of attempting this 
program at once. In a survey of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Public Opinion issued on 
January 3, 1946, it was shown that about 78 
percent of the sample canvassed approved, 
while only about 11 percent disapproved. Of 
union members voting on the question in the 
survey, 70 percent approved, 16 percent dis- 
approved, and 14 percent were undecided. 
Union members appeared from this survey 
not at all eager to strike if other means of 
resolving current controversies could he 
found. Sixty-eight percent of union mem- 
bers thought that the President’s proposal 
would reduce strikes and presumably they did 
not think they wculd be hurt by that con- 
tingency. In a similar survey conducted at 
the same time by the Des Moines Sunday 
Register, 72 percent of union members in 
Iowa voted approval of the President's plan. 
Sixty-seven percent of the union members 
voted favorably to make strikes and lock- 
outs unlawful during the fact-finding period 
of 30 days, while only 11 percent of union 
members opposed this provision; 22 percent 
had no opinion. 


BALL-HATCH AMENDMENT 


The amendment to the Ellender bill pro- 
posed by Senators Batt and HatcuH strikes 
out the whole bill after the enacting clause 
and substitutes a new bill. This is a some- 
what reduced and toned-down version of the 
Ball-Burton-Hatch bill originally introduced 
in June 1945 and referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor, but upon which no 
formal hearings have been held. It appears 
that when the committee reconvenes hear- 
ings on this substitute may be permitted as 
part of the over-all effort to find a satisfac- 
tory method of handling industrial disputes. 
It is pertinent to note, however, that the 
Ball-Hatch amendment makes no effort to 
amend the National Labor Relations Act or 
to make illegal labor practices by labor 
organizations, which were the most criticized 
provisions of the original Ball-Burton-Hatch 
bill. In place of these there is a provision 
that “the Board (created under this amend- 
ment) shall take no action which will inter- 
fere in any way with the consideratien or 
determination of complaints of unfai? prac- 
tices by the National Labor Relations Board 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
National Labor Relations Act.” 

The central task which the Ball-Hatch 
amendment sets itself is how to make col- 
lective bargaining function to settle the 
issues between management and labor fairly 
but without work stoppages. It seeks to re- 
store to the parties and to Government a 
Sense of the public necessity to settle col- 
lective bargaining issues amicably and to 
make collective bargaining work as the na- 
tional labor relations policy. It does so 
directly by imposing upon all parties the duty 
to make and maintain agreements, while 
it provides detailed orderly Government set- 
Uement procedures for controversies which 
threaten to result in a substantial interrup- 
tion of commerce. 

Under this bill a Federal Industrial Rela- 
tions Board of five members is given com- 
prehensive power to mediate and settle dis- 
putes. The United States Conciliation Serv- 
ice will be transferred to this Board and it 
wat also have the power to utilize the services 
of other agencies deemed helpful in its settle- 
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ment efforts. If the Board is not successful 
in its efforts at mediation and conciliation, 
it is obligated to use its offices to induce the 
parties to agree to submit their controversy 
to arbitration. Pending the exhaustion of 
settlement efforts, existing conditions must 
be maintained by the parties to the dispute. 

If, finally, a fact-finding commission is ap- 
pointed as a last step in the Government's 
settlement efforts, no strike or change in 
conditions by employers shall be made until 
30 days after the report is made. It is a 
violation of the act to strike or lock-out until 
every reasonable effort has been made to 
settle controversies by the formal procedures 
established for collective bargaining, con- 
ciliation, mediation; fact finding, and volun- 
tary arbitration. 

The “right to strike” is specifically im- 
peded under this bill by the imposition of 
the duty imposed on both parties to make 
and maintain agreements, to settle contro- 
versies by the prdécedures provided and to 
maintain conditions pending exhaustion of 
settlement efforts, including a 30-day period 
following the report of a fact-finding com- 
mission if such is appointed. This bill, like 
the Ellender and Norton bills, also provides 
that nothing in it shall be construed to re- 
quire an individual employee to render labor 
or service without his consent or of quitting 
or withdrawing his labor. There is a further 
restriction on unions and employers that 
controversies arising out of any grievance 
against any employer concerning the applica- 
tion of any such agreement—that is, so- 
called grievance controversies—must be arbi- 
trated and the award is binding on the par- 
ties and enforceable in the courts. The sub- 
stitution of “effective grievance procedure, 
including final and binding arbitration for 
strikes, or lock-outs in grievances which arise 
under existing contracts” was, however, one 
of the agreements arrived at in the national 
management-labor conference called by the 
President last November and listed as an ac- 
complishment of the conference in its release 
to the press on December 1, 1945. 

Collective bargaining is not conducted ac- 
cording to the principles of a one-price store. 
It will generally lead to deadlocks when either 
side holds firmly to its original position. The 
more publicity given to the issues, the larger 
the interests represented, and the more the 
public is taken in on the discussions the 
more difficult it becomes to recede from orig- 
inal positions. A compromise proposal be- 
comes a “break in the dam”; a fair conces- 
sion is restrained by fears that it will be 
used for trading upward. 

That is where mediation can play an im- 
portant role to supplement the collective- 
bargaining process. The mediator, after he 
has come to grips with the final decisions 
of the parties in confidential talks with each 
side, is in a better position to quote rock- 
bottom prices. This role of firming up the 
bid-and-asked prices can be performed by 
the mediator before a strike as well, if not 
better, than after a strike, after which the 
mediator’s job is also made more difficult 
by the public positions taken by the parties. 

The Ball-Hatch bill makes the supplemen- 
tary mediation and arbitration processes in- 
tegral parts of the collective-bargaining 
process, and it endeavors to make collective 
bargaining itself less of a burden upon com- 
merce. It looks to these publicly supported 
mediation efforts to lessen the inevitability 
of strikes or lock-outs when formal collective 
bargaining breaks down. Both sides will 
have to trade realistically or expose them- 
selves to the persistent pressure to accept 
public decisions. The bill does not prohibit 
strikes or lock-outs after these efforts have 
failed; but it does not expect that strikes 
and lock-outs will be as inevitable or as nu- 
merous if both sides accept the duty to 
maintain agreements, make use of the settle- 
ment machinery provided and, as reasonable 
men, voluntarily leave a larger number of 
issues to arbitration. 
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SMITH BILL 


H. R. 4875, introduced by Congressman 
SmirnH of Virginia on December 3, 1945, con- 
tains practically all the provisions which 
had passed the House—but not the Senate-— 
on two different occasions, on December 3, 
1941, and on June 4, 1943. While the meas- 
ures proposed in this bill are violently op- 
posed by organized labor, they nonetheless 
commended themselves to a majority of the 
Members of the House of Representatives as 
necessary to meet the strike situation when 
it becomes very critical. The first passage of 
@ similar bill 4 days before the attack on 
Pearl Harbor followed the great increase in 
strikes in 1941 in defense industries; the 
second time a similar bill was passed by the 
House was in 1943 after another increase in 
strikes, frequently against Government di- 
rectives or Government policies. (The latter 
bill was compromised with a Senate bill and 
emerged as the Smith-Connally War Labor 
Disputes Act.) 

The present Smith bill was introduced 2 
days after the adjournment of the Man- 
egement-Labor Conference and referred to 
the Committee on Labor. This committee 
held pre-Christmas hearings on the Norton 
bill (the Pres'dent’s proposal). It was an- 
nounced by the acting chairman of the House 
Committee on Labor that when hearings are 
resumed on the return of Congress they will 
be broadened to include other measures to 
deal with the current situation. 

The Smith bill has a number of provisions 
which do not deal directly with the strike 
limitation issue and will therefore not be 
discussed in this bulletin—such as the pro- 
vision depriving any labor organization of its 
status under the National Labor Relations 
Act if it knowingly or negligently permits 
members of Communist or Nazi organiza- 
tions or felons to hold office, and the provi- 
sion for the compulsory registration of labor 
organizations, including the furn‘shing of 
detailed information on initiation fees, dues, 
limitations on membership, elections, and 
financial statements. 

On the point at issue the bill provides for 
the maintenance of the status quo in collec- 
tive bargaining by making it unlawful to 
conduct strikes or lock-outs until after 30 
days’ written notice filed with the employer 
and the Secretary of Labor of both the in- 
tention of striking and the reasons therefor. 

There are a number of specific provisions 
regarding violence and intimidation in in- 
dustrial disputes. These make it unlawful 
for any person to use or threnten force or 
violence in an attempt to prevent another 
person from working in a struck plant, to 
picket the homes of workers, to picket a 
place of business unless before the strike or 
lockout the picket was rimself in the em- 
ploy of the company. On the other hand, 
employers are enjoined from employing any 
person for the purpose cf obstructing or in- 
terfering by threats or force with peaceful 
picketing or with the exercise by employees 
of their rights of self-organization or collec- 
tive bargaining. 

The bill would make it unlawful for work- 
ers concertedly to engage in sympathy 
strikes, jurisdictional strikes or to refuse to 
work on articles produced by any person in 
an attempt to induce such person to reccg- 
niz2, comply with the demands of, or to em- 
ploy members of any labor organization. 

Federal district courts shall have jurisdic- 
tion to enjoin any of the above acts and per- 
sons committing them shall also be liable to 
civil suits for damages. Individuals commit- 
ting any of these acts shail lose their rights 
under the National Labor Relations Act, em- 
ployment or other benefits under any act 
making appropriations for relief purposes or 
any unemployment compensation benefits 
under the Social Security Act. If a trade 
union or an Officer of a union is guilty of any 
of the foregoing violations, the union shall 
cease to have the status of a labor organiza- 
tion under the National Labor Relations Act 
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and shall lose the protection of the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act, which prohibits the issuance 
of injunctions against certain acts of labor 
organizations. 

It is declared to be the policy of the United 
States that labor disputes affecting the pub- 
lic interest should be settled fairly and with- 
out interruption or delay in the production 
necessary in the public interest. To this end 
additional facilities are created for the volun- 
tary settlement of such disputes as cannot 
be settled expeditiously by collective bar- 
gaining and by existing conciliation and 
mediation procedures. 

The bill creates in the Executive Office of 
the President a National Mediation Board, 
composed of an equal number of representa- 
tives of employers, workers, and the public 
to have jurisdiction of labor disputes which 
are not expeditiously adjusted by collective 
bargaining or other conciliation and media- 
tion procedures. The Board may set up 
panels of employer-employee-public repre- 
sentatives or exclusively of public representa- 
tives who will make every reasonable effort to 
settle the dispute. The Chairman of the 
Board (a public representative) or the media- 
tion panel may at any time request the par- 
ties to a dispute to negotiate by collective 
bargaining or to meet with any representa- 
tive of the Board. 

If a dispute is not settled by collective bar- 
gaining or mediation, the Chairman of the 
National Mediation Board or the mediation 
panel shall endeavor to induce the parties 
voluntarily to submit their differences to ar- 
bitration. Arbitration awards shall be filed 
with the Board. 

If a dispute is not settled by collective bar- 
gaining, mediation, or voluntary arbitration 
the Chairman may authorize a panel to in- 
vestigate the issues involved and to make 
findings of fact and recommendations, The 
Board shall submit such report to the parties 
and to the public. 

After the Board has taken jurisdiction of a 
dispute the Chairman may issue an order 
requiring any person to refrain from calling 
or assisting in a strike arising out of the 
dispute or an order requiring an employer 
to refrain from any practices which change 
the situation existing at the time the dis- 
pute arose. Such order shall terminate with- 
in 5 Gays after the findings and recommenda- 
tions of the Board or within 60 days after 
the date on which the order was issued, 
whichever is first. 

Orders of the Board shall be enforced in the 
appropriate Disirict Court of the United 
States at the suit of the Attorney General 
of the United States and its judgment and 
decrees shall be subject to review by the 
appropriate circuit court of appeals and by 
the Supreme Court upon writ of certiorari. 
The jurisdiction of the courts when granting 
temporary relief or restraining order or mak- 
ing or entering a decree enforcing an order 
of the Chairman of the National Mediation 
Board shall not be limited by the terms of 
the Norris-La Guardia Antiinjunction Act. 

The Board shall have subpena power to 
examine relevant books and records necessary 
for the settlement of labor disputes before 
it. 

Those who support the stringent provisions 
of the Smith bill have felt that it is no 
longer true that unions have weaker bar- 
gaining power than employers because they 
are organized nationally to deal with indi- 
vidual companies; they frequently strike at 
will without giving the employer an cppor- 
tunity to bargain with them; they sometimes 
break or ignore their own contracts; they em- 
ploy threats or violence in labor disputes; they 
picket the homes of workers or of managers; 
they employ pickets who never worked for a 
struck company to mislead the public; they 
engage in sympathy strikes, jurisdictional 
strikes, and strikes against employers who use 
materials made by another union or by non- 
union labor—praciices which are directed 


against employers who maintain friendly 
union conditions in their own plants. 

By making all the foregoing acts illegal, 
proponents of the Smith bill believe they are 
striking at the roots of the abuses of labor 
organizations which have contributed to the 
multiplication of strikes. Other provisions 
of the bill, dealing with the purging of unions 
of such of their leaders as are Communists, 
Nazi sympathizers or racketeers or criminals 
and the elaborate provisions regarding the 
registration of unions and the publication 
of the basic facts regarding their organiza- 
tion, jurisdiction, fees, dues, assessments, 
limitations on membership, paid-up member- 
ship, election of officers, constitution and by- 
laws and financial statements, have as their 
purpose the cleansing of unions of internal 
abuses, the elimination of subversive or other 
deleterious and extraneous purposes in the 
conduct of unions and of strikes, and the 
protection of both the membership and the 
public from irresponsible control by un- 
wanted, selfish or even vicious leaders. The 
proponents of this bill believe that peace and 
order and fair dealing in industiral relations 
are not possible while the conditions exist 
which have called forth these proposed 
remedies. 

Over and above the provisions of the Smith 
bill which aim to eliminate what are re- 
garded as serious abuses of unions and which 
seek to inquire into the practices of unions 
as membership organizations, the bill re- 
mains the most severe of the four bills con- 
sidered in its restrictions on strike activity. 
There is, first, the 30-day notice which must 
be given before strike action is possible. 
There is the specific provision with respect 
to the use of force or violence in connection 
with picketing, which union spokesmen say 
means the destruction of strike discipline and 
the exposure of normal picketing to un- 
friendly local police and courts. There are 
the provisions against sympathy strikes, so- 
called jurisdictional strikes and strikes 
against employers using nonunion materials, 
which union spokesmen say will not only 
greatly reduce their effectiveness but, espe- 
cially in so-called jurisdictional strikes, will 
create a happy hunting ground for company 
unions and make it impossible for workers 
to select the representatives who they think 
can serve them best. Union leaders point 
to the severe judicial penalties, including the 
practical repeal of the Norris-LaGuardia Act, 
which they say means the return to the 
destructive and immoral doctrine of con- 
spiracy under which men are not permitted 
to do in association what is perfectly legal 
for them to do as individuals. They point 
to the withdrawal of all unemployment com- 
pensation and relief benefits as measures 
which are sure to destroy unions as well as 
to intimidate the rank and file of union 
members. Their reactions to all these pro- 
posals are bitter in the extreme; they charge 
that those who support these proposals are 
either naive individuals who do not know 
much about the struggles of labor in the 
past to obtain its present position of near- 
equality with management or that they are 
avowedly antiunion spokesmen who use fair 
words to destroy trade unionism in the 
United States and to return to a condition 
where it is illegal for workers to organize 
for mutual aid and protection and for effec- 
tive bargaining with large aggregations of 
capital. 

Union spokesmen say that they have no 
objection to the creation of adequate con- 
ciliation and mediation machinery and that 
they have urged the necessity of better settle- 
ment machinery for years. They say that it 
is also the policy of the trade-union move- 
ment to settle labor disputes fairly and with- 
out interruption or delay, but they do not see 
how fair settlements can be made by s0 
greatly restraining the weaker party. Their 
objections to any limitation on the freedom 
to strike were outlined on page 13-15 of this 
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Bulletin and their criticism of compulsory 
waiting periods in connection with fact-find. 
ing panels were given on pages 19-20. They 
naturally find a 60-day compulsory waiting 
period for the report of a fact-finding pane) 
more objectionable than @ 30-day waitin: 
period. ; 


M’MAHON BILL 


S. 1419, which was introduced on Septem. 
ber 20, 1945, by Senator McManown for him- 
self and for Senators HaYpEN, Tuomas o; 
Utah, and TUNNELL, provides for the creation 
of special boards of inquiry to hold hearings 
on the issues of a labor dispute and to make 
“the factual argument of each Party to the 
controversy available to the public.” Noth. 
ing is said about recommendations to pe 
made by boards of inquiry which would bring 
objective thinking to bear upon the contes;. 
ing arguments and help to crystallize public 
opinion on the issues involved. The appoint- 
ment of such board of inquiry “shall not 
otherwise interfere with any action under- 
taken or to be undertaken by either Party.” 
In other words, in this bill, unlike the Ellen- 
der and Norton bills (the President's pro- 
posal), the Ball-Hatch amendment and the 
Smith bill, no recommendations are made by 
the fact-finding boards, and strikes or lock- 
outs may take place before the appointment 
of such boards, while the board is conducting 
hearings, or any day after the board makes 
available to the public “the factual argument 
of each side of the controversy.” 

The other provisions of the McMahon bil! 
deal with the centralization of labor func- 
tions in the Labor Department, the creation 
in the Department of a Conciliation and 
Mediation Division which takes over the 
functions of the Conciliation Service and any 
other conciliation and mediation functions in 
the Department, and the establishment of an 
independent United States Board of Arbitra- 
tion to handle arbitration voluntarily re- 
quested by both sides. 

The Administrator of the Conciliation and 
Mediation Division has the duty of encour- 
aging representatives of employers and em- 
ployees to make and maintain agreements 
and to settle all differences arising there- 
from with expedition and, wherever possible, 
in conference. The services of the Division 
shall be employed in mediation and con- 
ciliation efforts to bring the parties to agree- 
ment in any labor controversy involving o! 
threatening an immediate and substantial 
interruption to the free flow of commerce. 

The independent arbitration agency cre- 
ated—not within the Department of Labor— 
to be known as the United States Board of 
Arbitration, is composed of three members 
appointed by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate for overlapping 
terms of 3.years. This Board will cooperate 
with the parties in forming a board of arbi- 
tration when requested to do s0; but the 
failure or refusal of either party to agree to 
arbitration shall not be construed as a Viols- 
tion of any legal duty or ot_er obligation im- 
posed by this act. The Board will establish 
a roster of fair and competent arbitrators 
familiar with the industrial and employment 
problems in the region where the controversy 
exists. Arbitration awards shall be trans- 
mitted and filed with the District Court of 
the United States and with the United States 
Board of Arbitration. Boards of arbitration 
shall have the power to require the attend- 
ance of witnesses and the production of nec- 
essary books, records, etc., deemed materia! 
to a just determination of the matters sub- 
mitted for arbitration; for this purpose the 
Board may request the District Court to issue 
the necessary subpenas. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the De- 
partment of Labor is authorized to maintain 
a file of copies of ts reached as 4 


agreemen 
result of mediation, conciliation, and arbitra- 
tion pursuant to this act, of arbitration 
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vents made and awards rendered pur- 

to the act, ef all statements and sum- 

of fact issued by the Board of Inquiry 

i of any other collective labor agreements 
cael ted by the parties. Such file shall be 
to inscection for the guidance and in- 
of interested representatives of 

rs, employees, and the general public. 

S shell be equipped (presumably mcre 

.an now) to furnish factual infermation 

1) may aid in the settlement of any laber 

roversy. 
remove any possible doubt in the mat- 
t is provided finally that nothing in this 
sall be construed to interfere with cr 
de or diminish in any way the right to 
e or exert other lawful means or to 

end or modify the provisions of the Na- 
j Labor Relations Act. 

What we have here, then, is some further 
ralization of the labor functions of the 
‘ronment within the conciliation services 

» Department of Lahor, perhaps larger 
ropriations for the Bureau of Labor Sta- 

s to gather, collate and publish relevant 
data, and the establishment of an in- 

dent board of arbitration and other 
ation facilities the use of which will 
upon the willingness to use such 
facilities on the part of both parties to a 
dispute. The parties need not agree to ar- 
bitration but, once they do, arbitration 
awerds are enforceable in the courts. In 
connection with collective bargaining and 
conciliation and mediation, strikes and lock- 
outs are permissible at any time from the 
ning of a controversy. Arbitration 


beards have subpena power; but the decision 
to submit to arbitration is voluntary. 

This bill, which wes submitted after the 
original Ball-Burton-Hatch bill, and partly 
as a rival messure, contains substantially the 
same arbitration provisions and is animated 
by the same aim as the Ball-Hatch proposal 
to protong the process of collective bargain- 
ing before such bargaining breaks down in a 
work stoppage; but it differs from the present 
Ball-Hatch amendment particularly in that 
it provides no such coripelling duty on both 
parties to meke and maintain agreements 
and to use the settlement facilities of govern- 
ment, no recommendations by the fact-find- 
ing board, no obligatory waiting period, and 
no sanction. 

The general counsel of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor was quoted in the press on 
January 5, 1946, to the effect that the Mc- 
Mahon bill does not contain the “‘objection- 
able features” of the President’s proposal for 
a “fixed waiting period” and “for recom- 
mendations by the fact-finding board.” He 
added that “we possibly should have indi- 
cated that fact finding in and of itself is not 
harmful to labor even though I am not con- 
vinced that it can do much good.” Neverthe- 
less, he added in a later interview, the gen- 
eral executive board of the A. F. of L. at its 
meeting in Miami later in January “would 
give serious consideration to the fact-finding 
bill proposed by Senator McManon.” 

1In 1944 about haif the workers in private 
industry—some 14,300,000 men and women— 
were working under terms of union agree- 


Strikes and lock-outs in the United States, 1916-45 
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e number of workers involved in some strikes which occurred from 1916 to 1926 is not known. 
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ments. In manufacturing industries about 
65 percent of the workers were covered by 
agreements, while in some industries, | 
coal mining, railroads, and longshore work, 
practically all the workers were covered by 
agreements. The national average for all 
industry was pulled down by the lower de- 
gree of unionization in the service trades, 
in_ clerical occupations, and in agriculture. 
(Sse Fiorence Peterson, American Labcr 
Unions, pp. 188-191. Miss Peterson is the 
Director of the Industrial Relations Division 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S 
Department of Labor.) 

Total union membership is somewhat 
larger than the number of workers covered 
by union agreements because there are scat- 
tered union members in plants where the 
union does not yet represent the majority 
of the workers. . 

* While Government statistics make no dis- 
tinction between strikes and lock-outs, prac- 
tically all work stoppages are popularly re- 
garded es strikes. In a period of generall 
rising production, prices, and wages, the 
initiative in asking for changes in the labor 
contract is, of course, taken by labor. If a 
work stoppage results it called a strike 
A lock-out in the traditional sense is ver 
difficult to effectuate under the National 
Labor Relations Act because the employer is 
obliged to bargain with his present em- 
ployees and cannot call in new workers to 
take their place. At the same time, when 
there is a stoppage because the employer will 
not accept a cemand of a union, the union 
many interpret such stoppage as a lock-out, 
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otal employed workers” as used here refers to all workers except those in occupations and professions in which there is little if any union organ 
ver occur. In most industries it includes all wage and salary workers except those in executive, managerial, or high supervisory positions « 


work the nature of which makes union organization or group action impracticable. 
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Oficial strike statistics do not add up the 
tal amount of idleness and lost man-days 
» to Work stoppages. They do not include 
ne lost in plants because of a strike in 
* plant of its regular supplier, time lost 
ther plants which buy its commodities, 
time lost by large segments of industry 
luting from any strike of local transport 
's, coal miners, delivery men, public 


gures are those of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


utility workers, and elevator operators. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, which compiles 
the official statistics, asserts that, because it 
is impossible to obtain consistent and accu- 
rate information concerning the indirect 
and secondary effects of stoppages, only the 
workers in a plant who are made idle because 
of a dispute in the plant are counted. Such 


It excludes all self-employed, domestic workers, agricuitu 
ng less than 6, all Federal and State government employees, and the officials, both elected and appointed, in local gov: 
lable working time was computed for purposes of this table by multiplying the average number of employed worker 


rnments 


statistics are, of cour mn é 

month to month and year to year, bu 

are by no means the true measure of all the 
losses created by work stoppages. In a num- 
ber of strikes of recent memory the kno 
secondary effects involved losses many tim 
the man-days lost in the epccif 
themselves. 
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In Honor of Mrs. Woodhouse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1946 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch of January 25, 1946, containing 
a reference to the plan of the gentle- 
woman from Connecticut [Mrs. Woop- 
HOUSE] for discussing public questions 
with her constituents, and a deserved 
tribute to the gentlewoman: 


IN HONOR OF MRS. WOODHOUSE 


To the special honor of CHasE Gornc Woop- 
HOUSE, Congresswoman from Connecticut, for 
the right answers at the right place to the 
right people: 

At biweekly intervals, Mrs. WOODHOUSE re- 
ports in the Norwich town meeting to as 
many of her constituents as care to come. 
After that, she stands up to questions. 

“Your letters,” said she to the 350 present 
on January 7, “are not always helpful. I 
can't perpetually vote ‘No’ as most letters 
advise me to.”’ As she conceives it, she must 
vote “Yes” on anything to promote peace 
and “grassroots” prosperity—and specifically 
for renewed price control, low-cost housing 
for veterans, and a strong full-employment 
act. Then the questions: 

Why the British bitterness on the proposed 
loan? 

“Don’t take Beaverbrook’s editorials for 
the British people.” 
Why the delay 

home? 

“My own son has been in the Pacific 44 
months, yet I am willing that he stay as long 
as necessary rather than have his son sent 
there to fight 25 years from now.” 

Antilabor legislation? 

“There may be a bill to curb Petrillo, but 
I call that procultural rather than antilabor.” 

A Legionnaire said his post is 100 percent 
for atomic secrecy. 

“I wish you would remind your members 
that there is no secret of the atomic bomb.” 

To CHase GOING WOODHOUSE, economics 
professor on leave and town-meeting Demo- 
crat, all good wishes, and would the Congress 
were graced with many more men and women 
like her, 


in bringing the troops 





The Filibuster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 29 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the RecorD an editorial entitled “The 
Filfbuster,” from the Oregonian of Jan- 
uary 21, 1946. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE FILIBUSTER 

The southerners’ filibuster to prevent Sen- 
ate action on extension of the Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act was anticipated—in fact, 
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openly promised. Yet the Senate majority 
made no move to tighten its rules to prevent 
the filibuster, which is the weapon recur- 
rently used by southern Democrats to block 
legislation advancing the rights of Negroes. 

The Senators have been reluctant to re- 
strict harshly the immemorial freedom of 
debate which guarantees the rights of mi- 
norities to be heard and by fairness and 
logic, on occasion, to so influence their col- 
leagues as to become the majority. The Sen- 
ate did not find it necessary to adopt a rule 
to close debate (“closure” or “cloture”) until 
1917, when a filibuster by “the little group 
of willful men” stopped action on the armed 
ship bill. 

To stop debate under a closure petition 
brought by 16 Senators, a two-thirds vote is 
required, and the southerners heretofore 
have held enough votes to defeat such mo- 
tion. The British Parliament, which was 
confronted with filibusters by the Irish com- 
parable to those in Congress from the south- 
erners, long ago was forced to adopt restric- 
tive measures more severe than the two- 
thirds closure vote. 

It is incomprehensible to the man in the 
street that a majority cf Senators 1s willing 
to sit idly through filibuster after filibuster 
in which the subject matter at issue is not 
even discussed. Creaking parliamentary ma- 
chinery which prevents functioning of the 
will of the majority must be replaced. 





Significant Pictures and Displays Por- 
traying Irrigation Shown in House 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1946 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, when 
the House Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation moved into new quarters 
at 328 House Office Building about a year 
ago, the walls of the committee room 
were bare and in need of appropriate 
decoration. The chairman felt that the 
decorations supplied should be appro- 
priate to the work of the committee and 
instructive and therefore urged his staff 
to get such pictures, maps, charts, and 
displays as would convey to the eye of 
visitors, and to the minds of the commit- 
tee members the nature of the great con- 
servation and constructive work in which 
the committee is engaged. A glance 
around the walls of the committee room 
will indicate the completeness of that im- 
pression which the displays are intended 
to give. Naturally, there are maps 
showing the sections and regions where 
irrigation is carried on throughout the 
17 Western States. Some of these maps 
are in colors outlining the major river 
basins of the West, which theoretically 
ought to be treated as a geographic unit 
for maximum development. 

As is to be expected, the committee 
room has pictures of some of the larger 
dams, both of the earlier construction 
and of the very latest construction. The 
visual story would not be complete with- 
out some scenes from both above and 
below those great dams and reservoirs 


. mountains. 





showing forested uplands above and des. 
ert stretches below converted into irri. 
gated farms and now producing fruit. 
fully. Therefore, in order that it may 
be shown that irrigation on any project 
is not at first concerned with the builq- 
ing of dams, there are pictures showing 
the watersheds and the character of the 
catchment basins that supply the water 
for storage. To get these pictures it was 
necessary to get views of national forests, 
which were furnished by the National 
Forest Service and of course pictures of 
dams furnished by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, and that we may not forget other 
agencies of Government interested in 
such development, a picture of one dam 
was obtained from the Indian Service to 
represent its part in the work of irriga- 
tion. 

The committee is indebted to the 
Forest Service for two splendid pictures 
which are worthy of comment. One 
shows a view of the Tonto National For- 
est from the crest of the ridge on the Mo- 
gollon Rim which extends diagonally 
across Arizona from northwest to south- 
east. As a ranger stands at this point 
looking out over a vast area toward 
Pleasant Valley, the floor of which is car- 
peted with yellow pine forest, he gets 
some notion of nature’s great contribu- 
tion to the needs of civilized man. The 
view impresses the value of forests, but 
there are other values not apparent to 
the eye. This Tonto Forest is the prin- 
cipal part of the watershed for the great 
Roosevelt project in central Arizona, 
which surrounds the city of Phoenix. 
This is one of the oldest and best of our 
reclamation projects. 

This picture in the committee room 
shows a ranger surveying the prospect. 
One wonders what he is thinking—pos- 
sibly it is something like this—‘“Up here 
is the world as God made it; down yonder 
is the world as man made it, but for good 
or bad the valley has to depend upon 
these upland regions for nearly every- 
thing that is needed to carry on modern 
life. In the productive garden down in 
the Valley of the Sun their crops are de- 
pendent entirely upon the precipitation 
in rain and snow that fall on this forested 
area. These waters must be stored be- 
hind the curving walls of stone or con- 
create in our dams until conveniently 
turned loose for the growing crops, but 
as the waters are turned loose, they churn 
the wheels to spin the dynamos to pro- 
duce the power which runs the industries 
and lights the city streets. The very 
building materia] of which those cities 
in the valley are built comes from these 
If it is timbered products, 
they are taken from these pine trees. If 
it is building stone, it is quarried from 
these mountains. If it is copper for the 
great bronze doors of the State Capitol, 
or for the electric-transmission lines, it 
is taken from the mineral wealth in these 
hills. A study of the history of the State 
shows that some of its leaders with the 
best brains and minds also came out 
of these mountains. Probably such 


thoughts are going through the ranger’s 
mind, 

Another beautiful colored picture, fur- 
nished by the Forest Service, hanging on 
the walls of the committee room, shows 

the beginning of Workman Creek in the 














Tonto National Forest of Arizona. One 
can almost see the trout in the clear 
stream in the picture. This mountain 
stream is only one of innumerable twig- 
" end beginnings of a river which nourishes 
a great reclamation project. Now, this 
particular small stream has its watershed 
which is but a small fraction of the 
total watershed of which it is a part. 
Possibly it constitutes only about 1 per- 
cent of the total, but it is centrally lo- 
cated in the heart of the watershed and 
thus presents the whole watershed in 
miniature. An experiment station has 
been located upon this small stream and 
careful measurements of its run-off are 
made, especially between November and 
February, and the knowledge of the min- 
iature stream flow is used to predict the 
stream flow of the entire watershed for 
3 months later or during the spring 
months of March, April, and May. 

Now, stream flows on all western wa- 
tersheds vary greatly from year to year. 
However, there is a very close correlation 
between the stream flow of this creek 
and of the entire river. Through a num- 
ber of years the two stream flows have 
been correlated and the coefficient of cor- 
relation is found to be .99 plus. That is 
about as nearly perfect correlation as 
has ever been computed or discovered in 
nature. The difference in time is im- 
portant for the high mark of run-off in 
the tiny tributary occurs before March 
the Ist, and the run-off which is to be 
predicted does not completely occur be- 
fore June the Ist. Thus the farmer in the 
Valley can ask the ranger in the moun- 
tains any time prior to March the Ist, 
“How much water can we count on col- 
lecting in our reservoirs this season?” 
One does not want to detract from the 
beauty of this picture by injecting such 
mathematical and practical utilitarian 
ideas regarding the mountain stream 
other than to-say that to some it is 
beautiful and to others it is equally beau- 
tiful and also significant. 

In one corner of the committee room 
hangs a picture of the Coolidge Dam 
on the Gila River, which was furnished 
the Committee by the Office of Indian 
Affairs. This picture is unique for it is 
the only dam of its type in the world, as 
we'l as being the largest dam built by the 
Indian Reclamation Service in our coun- 
try. It does not look like a dam but 
looks instead as if two giant eagle eggs 
had fallen off a wall like “Humpty- 
Dumpty.” These are the two great 
domes which constitute the unique part 
of the structure. The view is from the 
upstream side of the dam and that is 
why these dome sections appear like egg 
sheils viewed from the outside. If 
viewed from the lower side, they are seen 
to be concave sections of an oblong. 
They not only look like egg shells but 
are built on the principle of the egg 
shell. The great engineer who designed 
this dam convinced a committee of Con- 
gress that he could build as strong a 
dam as any other type of similar size 
with a saving of 50 percent of the ma- 
terial and thus he built the major part of 
lt in a shell-like structure. This dam 
Was dedicatec by ex-President Calvin 
Colidge on March 4, 1930, and present 
on that occasion was the great humorist 
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Will Rogers and other notables, all of 
whom made appropriate speeches. 
Probably the best speech which was de- 
livered that day was by a full-blooded 
Pima Indian concerning the significance 
of this structure. 

The committee does not have pictures 
of all the big dams but does have a group 
of four including Roosevelt Dam, the first 
big reclamation dam in the West. This 
is the “Father Abraham” of our modern 
dams, begun in 1906, finished in 1911, and 
dedicated by Thedore Roosevelt in that 
year. Roosevelt Dam in the first of 6 big 
storage dains on that one river. The 
group includes also a picture of Boulder 
Dam on the Colorado River between Ari- 
zona and Nevada, Shasta Dam in north- 
ern California on the Sacramento River, 
and the greatest dam in the world which 
is Grand Coulee Dam on the Columbia 
River in eastern Washington. These en- 
larged pictures of these dams co not and 
cannot do them justice and nothing that 
could be said in a brief description re- 
garding their significance would begin to 
do them justice. 

The walls of the committee room con- 
tain other pictures of downstream agri- 
cultural benefits showing irrigated fields, 
alfalfa in the midst of a desert, flocks of 
sheep and herds of cattle, and vast citrus 
groves of oranges, lemons and grapefruit, 
together with nearby vineyards. Other 
pictures show date palms which give some 
indication of more than one hundred 
semitropical productions of a land that 
is fertile as the Valley of the Nile and is 
coaxed into productiveness by unfailing 
sunshine and the water that fell miles 
away up in the mountains. This is a 
synopsis of the story of reclamation as 
pictured by one project. 





The Housing Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. LYLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1946 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, the Ameri- 
can Veterans of World War II have sub- 
mitted to me the following statements, 
together with certain press reports, 
which they request to be placed in the 
Recorp for the consideration of the Con- 
gress: 


AMVETS DEMAND CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGA- 
TION OF THE HOUSING CRIsIS 


(By J. H. Leib, national legislative director) 


American Veterans of World War II, re- 
spectfully demand a congressional investiga- 
tion of the serious housing shortage for vet- 
erans, also an immediate clarification of the 
Surplus Property Act as it affects the sale 
of defense housing. 

The veterans of this war are getting a 
pathetic run-around and it is about time 
that the Congress take constructive action 
to see to it that the returning soldiers are 
given the priorities to which they are en- 
titled. 

Amvets, tired and disgusted after being 
pushed around while attempting to find suit- 
able homes for their fellow comrades, came 
forward with a plan to purchase a Govern- 
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ment housing project which the Defense 
Homes Corporation has declared surplus. 

This plan has attracted national atten- 
tion and veterans throughout the land are 
eagerly waiting to see whether or not the 
men who fought in World War II will be 
given a stake in our democracy. 

Because of the obstacles that have been 
thrown at the Amvets plan we requested 
Representative Manasco, Senators FULBRIGHT 
and Hitt to introduce House Joint Resolu- 
tion 297 and Senate Joint Resolutions 131 and 
132, respectively, which asks for a clarifica- 
tion of the Surplus Property Act in regard to 
the sale of defense housing for veterans. 

These bills are now pending in Congress 
and we urge immediate consideratjon of this 
legislation so that the veterans of this war 
may know where they stand. 

Following are three newspaper clippings 
which covers the subject somewhat in detail 
and I ask that every Member of Congress 
study these accounts for an idea of how the 
veterans look upon this housing crisis. 

The press reports follow: 


[From the Washington Post of January 27, 
1946] 


“VETERANS ASK HOUSING BID AID 


“The board of directors of the Veterans 
Cooperative Housing Association yesterday 
agreed to ask Congress to take action that 
would help them purchase McLean and 
Naylor Gardens. 

“The board directed William A. Roberts, 
counsel for the group, to send letters to the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee and the 
House Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments asking action on res- 
olutions now in their hands. 

“The Senate resolution was recently pre- 
sented by Senator Lister Hitt, Democrat of 
Alabama, and the House resolution by Rep- 
resentative CARTER Manasco, Democrat of 
Alabama. They both ask Congress to delay 
the sale of the housing properties to private 
investors until veterans’ priority rights to the 
projects have been investigated. 

“The Defense Homes Corporation Board 
is expected to meet some time this week to 
award six properties on sale to bidders. 

“In announcing the action of the board 
of directors, Raymond Sawyer, commander 
of District Amvets, and a member of the 
Board said: ‘It is discrimination against the 
veterans to require us to bid in an inflation- 
ary market when the Federal Public Housing 
Authority sold a housing project in Dayton, 
Ohio, to war workers at a price determined 
by appraisal and without soliciting public 
bids’.”’ 





[From the Army Times of January 19, 1946] 
“VETS MAY STRAIGHTEN IT OUT 


“Lip service. The old malarkey. That’s 
what the veterans are apparently getting 
when they look for a place to live. In the 


past few months many Government agencies, 
presenting arguments for their continued 
existence, have issued pious declarations, 
pointing out that they can help the good 
old vets. 

“So what happens if you deal with one of 
these agencies—if you go to one looking for 
assistance in obtaining said house? You 
get lip service. The old malarkey. 

“For example, members of the Washington 
Amvet post, tiring of the run-around, de- 
cided to get homes of their own. They set 
up an organization with the intention of 
buying McLean Gardens, a Government proj- 
ect which had been declared surplus and put 
on the block. 

“The organization submitted a bid. It 
didn’t enclose a check for $9,000,000. Who 
ever heard of a veteran with that kind of 
money? Instead, a reasonable proposition 
was given the Defense Homes Corporation— 
a proposition which would inconvenience no 
one, and which would eventually reimburse 
the Government. 
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“But the DHC didn't like the bid. It asked 
for a new one and at the same time made it 
clear that some of the big-time real-estate 
operators were topping the Amvet bid—and 
that if by some fluke the Amvets got the 
project, they couldn't take it over for some 
time. New rules would be made to make 
sure that they didn’t. 

“It was the first time anyone had heard 
that the DHC was a profit-making firm. 
But it wasn’t the first time that the surplus 
property priority of veterans has been 
ignored. 

“If the DHC was the only agency that is 
giving the veterans the run-around a simple 
congressional investigation might clear up 
the matter—but, unfortunately, it appar- 
ently isn't. 

“Many veterans have complained about the 
treatment accorded them in personnel offices 
of Government agencies. Those coming back 
to old jobs have all too often been discour- 
aged by the personnel officers. Other vet- 
erans, seeking civil-service jobs for the first 
time, are given vague answers, as only ex- 
perts in giving vague answers can give them. 

“It’s a sad situation—but it may be that 
12,000,000 veteran voters can straighten it 
out a bit!” 





[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
January 27, 1946] 


“VETERANS AFFAIRS 


“(By Lt. Comdr. Tyrrell Krum, USNR, 
retired) 


“It’s high time that the Congress of the 
United States swung some of its unlimited 
investigational powers into a genuine and 
straightforward attempt to find out why, Ge- 
spite expenditure of billions of dollars of 
taxpayers’ money, our Nation today faces the 
most acute housing shortage in history. 

“Since away back in the early days of the 
New Deal, we have had a constant parade of 
so-called ‘housing programs,’ ranking from 
PWA’s clumsy attempts at slum clearance 
down through our recent ‘war housing’ era, 
which actually was the construction of new 
slums for millions of war workers and service 
personnel. 

“A few days ago another ‘housing czar’— 
Wilson Wyatt, of Louisville, Ky., was ap- 
pointed ‘housing expediter’ to succeed John 
B. Blandford, National Housing Administra- 
tor. 

“And the first words Wyatt uttered upon 
assuming his new position were: 

“*The present housing shortage is one of 
our gravest national problems. A _ great 
emergency exists.’ 

“The reaction of most veterans was: ‘Here 
we go again.’ 

“There is no doubt that a definite housing 
shortage exists and is nearing the point 
where it is about to become a national scan- 
dal. But why, veterans are asking, do we 
have such a shortage in view of all the bil- 
lions that have been spent on all the pro- 
grams that have been lobbied through Con- 
gress? 

“And -particularly when some 4,000,000 
of our citizens are still out of the country. 

“Veterans are fed up with bureaucratic dou- 
ble-talk and are slowly and cautiously mus- 
tering their strength to do something about 
taking the housing proposition into their own 
hands. And the first thing they intend to 
do is to kick out a lot of bureaucrats who 
used their jobs in war-housing agencies as a 
cause for deferment from the draft through- 
out the entire war. 

“Veterans would like to know what was 
back of the effort on the part of the Federal 
Public Housing Authority to foist off on ex- 
service people a lot of second-hand knocked- 
down defense housing units which had been 
abandoned by war workers in various parts 
of the country as they returned to their 
homes. 

“Despite one of the biggest publicity stunts 
in housing history, engineered by a nation- 
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ally known advertising agency and designed 
to persuade municipalities throughout the 
Nation to take some of the warped, cracked, 
and practically worthless housing junk back 
home for the use of veterans and their 
families, the whole scheme blew up when 
ex-servicemen held their nose at the deal. 

“And it is easy to see why, by the FPHA’s 
own estimation of the type of housing they 
intended to hand returned fighting men as 
set out in the fancy pamphlet gotten out at 
Government expense: 

“Sooner or later, temporary war housing 
units, after they have fulfilled their task 
of housing veterans, will be available for 
ultimate reuse as various types of utility 
buildings * * * barns, implement sheds, 
poultry houses, repair garages, resort cabins, 
tourist camps, etc.’ 

“In short, all the present housing author- 
ity has to offer the men who won World 
War II are abandoned war workers’ dwellings 
potentially fit only for barns, sheds, and poul- 
try houses. 

“Also the returned veterans would like to 
know why the professional housing ‘experts’ 
who are running the show here in Washing- 
ton take such terrific exception to any ef- 
forts which ex-service men and women are 
expending on trying to work out their own 
solutions to the housing shortage. 

“One concrete example of this was the 
opposition thrown out by the Defense Homes 
Corporation to the proposal by the American 
Veterans of World II (Amvets) that they be 
permitted as a group, to purchase McLean 
Gardens, a huge Government housing proj- 
ect which has been declared surplus and put 
up for public sale. 

“The Amvets, along with members of the 
older veterans’ groups—American Legion, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, and Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans—were sick and tired of the 
constant run-around they got when they tried 
to find places to live. 

“And so, under the leadership of Raymond 
Sawyer, commander of the local Amvet post, 
the group submitted a bid on the project 
which would provide several hundred homes 
for former fighting men. Of course, they 
didn’t enclose a check for $9,000,000, because 
they didn’t have that kind of money. 

“But they did—individually, at least— 
have the right under the GI bill to obtain a 
loan through the Veterans’ Administration 
with which to buy a home. The Defense 
Homes Corporation didn’t like the proposi- 
tion and told Amvets so. . 

“It is easy to see that war veterans are 
in for the same run-around in the field of 
public housing they are getting in most other 
endeavors and it’s time they did something 
about it. But more important is that Con- 
gress dig out all the ugly facts about the 
housing program of the past and then try 
and set up some new scheme that will really 
work—and good.” 





Television 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1946 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, it fell to 
my lot today to be the first woman Mem- 
ber of the Congress to broadcast over 
television station W3XWT. This is an 
experiment station conducted by the Al- 
len B. Dumont Laboratories. Partici- 


pating in the news broadcast with me 
were Jay Owen, a Washington radio- 
man, and two men whom we of the Con- 





gress know well, Gordon Graham anq 
Robert Coar, who are in the House Radio 
Room where we make our transcriptions. 

It was a most interesting experience. 
The studio is in the Harrington Hote) 
building. The lights now being used give 
1,000-foot candlepower. Two hundreq 
and thirty 300-watt lights are focuseg 
on those participating. The heat is ter. 
rific, but in possibly 2 months cold light 
will be used. 

Our audiences today were confined to 
a restricted area. Among the viewers 
were members of the Television Institute 
from New York, Baltimore, Washington, 
and Richmond, Va., attending a lunch- 
eon at the Statler. We had word from 
several of the viewers that the broadcast 
came through very clearly. 

I was most interested to be told that it 
is anticipated that within a year or two 
the cameras will be so constructed that 
they will be brought right into offices and 
we will talk directly to our constituents 
from our own desks. In addition, the ac- 
tual happenings on the floor will not be 
beyond the power of these amazing 
cameras. 

I was particularly interested to know 
that both Cleveland and Cincinnati, in 
my home State, have applied for tele- 
vision stations. 

Truly, this is a world of miracles in 
which we live. 





What Our Nation Needs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1946 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. _ Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial appearing in the Jackson (Miss.) 
Daily News: 

WHAT OUR NATION NEEDS 

Over and above all things else the thing 
this Nation seriously needs is this: 

A revival of the spirit of hard werk. the 
will to do, the ambition to achieve, the laud- 
able desire to get along in the world. 

We need to realize that hard work carved 
out of the wilderness that was this continent 
300 years ago, the greatest, the most pros- 
perous, the freest nation on earth. 

We need to learn again to be thrifty. 

We need to learn again to be God-fear ng 

We need to reassemble our scattered fain- 
ilies and have again the daily family gather- 
ings around the dining-room table. 

We need to recapture the spirit of self- 
reliance which made all great Americans 
great—in statesmanship, in art, in education 
in industry. 

We need to work ever so much harder at 
keeping our families intact instead of run- 
ning them as on a conveyor belt through the 
divorce courts. 

We need to reestablish our old birth rate 
and raise millions of healthy and happy chil- 
dren who in this country can have such op- 
portunities as no other land can offer. 

We need to learn again the honest policy 
of doing an honest day’s work for a day’s pay; 
to learn again that to do less is to steal from 
another 















We need to learn again to have a whole- 
come respect for the rights of others, even 
though we dissent from their views. 

“we need to learn again—and practice—the 
Golden Rule. 

We need to develop a wholesome respect 
for the law—all laws. 

We need among the various political units 
of Government our one-time feeling of in- 
dependence one of the other. 

We need to resolve to vote regularly—and 
. We need to resolve to study carefully the 
records of candidates for office and vote for 
the better man without regard to mere party 
abels 

We need to encourage the wise and cour- 
ageous and incorruptible among us to seek 
public office, and to support them while they 


We need to scrap our 13-year-old flabby 
notion that we can lean on Washington for 
ver we need, in States, counties, cities, 
towns, and villages. 

We need to learn again the rugged practice 
ving each for himself; we need to aban- 
don the wastrel’s practice of earn today— 
spend tomorrow—deluded by the extravagant 
idea, so long encouraged in Washington, that 
rich old Uncle Sam will be ready with a bag 
of cash whenever we are in want. 

We need to learn again the sound and 
ble program for the boys of our grand- 
ather’s days—that every boy should work 
ind earn, and learn the value of a dollar. 

We necd to learn again that a dollar must 
work for a year at 5 percent to earn a nickel. 

We need, in short, all of us, to be good 
Americans, and if each of us is a good and 
God-fearing American we shall have a good 
America. 
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Governor Tuck’s Inaugural Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. BURCH 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1946 


Mr. BURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following address 
delivered by the Honorable William M. 
Tuck, Governor of Virginia, at his inau- 
guration in Richmond, Va., on January 
16, 1946: 


Mr. Sneaker, members of the general as- 
sembly, and fellow citizens of Virginia, today 
brings to a close a memorable administration 
in the history of Virginia governors. I shall 
always remember the occasion 4 years ago, 
when Governor Darden and I were inducted 
into our respective offices. It was a little 
over a month after the treacherous blow at 
Pearl Harbor. We had just become actively 
involved in the greatest war in human his- 
tory. The Japanese were running roughshod 
over the Pacific areas. The Germans and 
the Russians were locked in deadly combat. 
The picture was indeed a gloomy one when 
Governor Darden entered upon his new du- 
ties. It is not necessary for me to remind 
the people of this State how well and how 
earnestly, and with what statesmanlike abil- 
ity, he has discharged those duties. His bril- 
liant leadership during those trying times 
will be accorded a prominent place in Vir- 
ginia history. It will, for many years, pro- 
Vide to his successors an inspiration to emu- 
late his worthy achievements. As he lays 
down the burden of his official duties today 
the picture is much brighter than it was 
when he assumed them, but it is still clouded 
with sadness. We can now look back with 
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pride upon a hard-won military victory, 
and with a feeling of immense relief from 
the sickening fear of possible subjugation 
and enslavement at the barbarous hands of 
the Axis dictators. But we would not, if we 
could, forget the sacrifices made by those 
heroic members of our Army and Navy who 
fought so gallantly in foreign lands in order 
that we at home might still have freedom. 
The thoughts of them will ever glow in the 
hearts of the people of a greateful State and 
Nation. 


PROUD OF VETERANS 


Virginia is proud of her sons and daughters 
who have returned and are returning from 
the war zones and the fields of battle. She 
mourns for those who perished in the con- 
flict and does honor to their sacred memory. 
It is now for us, with the help of Almighty 
God, to see to it that they shall not have 
suffered or died in vain—that nevermore 
will mankind be subjected to a repetition 
of such hardships, slaughter, and suffering, 
as those to which our beloved sons have 
been subjected. And now today, with the 
picture thus changed, I have come again 
to be inaugurated; this time as Governor 
of the Commonwealth. Words cannot ex- 
press my gratitude. There is no higher honor. 
I pray that I may prove worthy of it. 

During the gubernatorial campaigns, I 
stated the principles by which I would be 
guided and some of the objects I would try 
to accomplish if elected. These objects I 
was careful to hold within bounds which 
I thought could be attained. To that end 
I now dedicate myself as I enter upon the 
duties of this high office. 

There are many difficult problems which 
call for solution, but I shall deal with only 
a few of them today. My legislative recom- 
mendations will be the subject of a message 
which I will communicate to the general 
assembly next Monday. What I say today 
I consider addressed primarily to the peo- 
ple of Virginia. 

I will now speak of a matter which is 
of vital concern to us all, and that is the 
necessity of improving and preserving State 
and local self-government. As we all know, 
under our constitutional system we have 
three levels of government: First, the local 
governments, that is, those of the counties, 
cities and towns; second, the State, which 
should be careful not to trespass upon the 
local functions; third, the Federal, which was 
intended to operate solely in the field of na- 
tional affairs, and was so limited, it was 
thought, by the Constitution. 


RIGHTS OF STATES 


Even before the late war, there had de- 
veloped a decided movement by the Govern- 
ment at Washington to break over the con- 
stitutional bounds prescribed for it and take 
on activities which were supposedly reserved 
to the States. This was being done in most 
instances by making grants of money to the 
States to aid in some State function. The 
States were required to match the grant. 
This presented, at first blush, a picture of 
generosity and benevolence, and it was no 
doubt so intended by the Congress. But 
upon analysis it developed that the proposal 
was not that of a gift but for Federal regu- 
latory control over certain State governmen- 
tal agencies. A Federal bureau was given 
the power to say whether, and, if so, under 
what conditions, the grant would be made 
to a particular State. This bureau invariably 
imposed a condition that the money must 
be spent under its control and supervision, 
and a Federal agent would be sent down 
either to take charge, or from time to time 
to supervise. In this manner began the 
recent movement for the centralization of 
power in Washington. The movement has 
grown by leaps and bounds. There are a 
multitude of bills calling for huge additional 
grants to States now pending in Congress, 
If this policy of expansion of Federal activi- 
ties into State fields continues, tt will result 
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in the virtual abolition of the States. The 
preservation of State sovereignty was the 
chief aim of the founding fathers when they 
established the Constitution of the United 
States. In that instrument it is clear that 
they regarded State independence as a nec- 
essary bulwark against the growth toward 
and the ultimate founding of a Federal dic- 
tatorship. They knew that dictatorship 
meant the destruction of our personal lib- 
erties. These liberties were greatly treasured 
by the fathers because they had lived under 
conditions where they were denied to them, 
and they had fought for them and had 
bought them at great cost. We of this day, 
having enjoyed for more than a century and 
a half these liberties which they achieved 
and handed down to us, have fallen into a 
way of taking them for granted. It is so 
comforting to assure ourselves that nothing 
can happen to them, unless through con- 
quest by a foreign foe. 

The fact that in England, South America, 
and in nations all over the world, freedom 
has been otherwise greatly curtailed or com- 
pletely destroyed has not aroused us from 
our slumber or disturbed our complacent 
dreams of security. Under the emergencies 
of war we have seen the Federal bureaus and 
agencies take complete control of our every- 
day affairs, and the affairs of industry, com- 
merce and trade. This was undoubtedly a 
necessary step in the successful prosecution 
of the war, and has been cheerfully accepted 
by the people. But we must be ever con- 
scious of the fact that many of them may 
not be discontinued when the proper time 
arrives. Also there have been other regula- 
tions of domestic affairs adopted under the 
guise of war measures which had no real pur- 
pose of aiding the war effort. I will mention 
but one of them, but it is illustrative of many 
others. I have in mind the creation of the 
Fair Employment Practice Committee It 
has the power to send a Federal agent into 


the States anc tell us who we may hire and 
fire in our businesses and industries. Out- 
standing political leaders, both Democratic 


and Republican are now advocating that the 
Congress continue this committee on a 
permanent peacetime basis. One does not 
have to be a constitutional lawyer to perceive 
that this invasion of a private individual’s 
right to select his own employees on the basis 


of efficiency, or for any other reason, is but 
the first step in the complete destruction of 
all his personal liberties. We may be sure 
that other measures equally as objectionable 


will follow if Congress yields to the pressure 
groups which are advocating this one. These 
pressure groups, who reside in some of the 
big cities, are very influential for the reason 
that they are supposed to virtually control 
the election results in a half dozen pivotal 
States which have the largest electoral votes. 
Both political parties, therefore, cater to 
these groups of voters chiefly because of their 
ability to influence the election of a Presi- 
dent. Thus it is every day becoming more 
clear that the people of Virginia and many 
other States are being constantly threatened 
with the very real danger of having their do- 
mestic affairs regulated in accordance with 
the ideas and wishes of these pressure grcups. 
Furthermore, it is in these groups of voters 
that many of the Federal grants have their 
origin, the underlying purpose being to regu- 
late through Federal agencies various activi- 
ties of the governments of those States in 
which such groups have little local influence. 
The proponents of these regulatory measures 
are always careful to clothe them with the 
garments of pious and worthy-sounding pur- 
poses. 
EMBARRASSING SITUATION 


When it is proposed to make such a grant 
to the States, the Members of Congress are 
placed in a very embarrassing situation. 
It is very tempting to them to be able to go 
back to théir constitutents and tell how they 
secured large sums of money for them out of 
the Federal Treasury. On the other hand, 
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if they vote against the grant with such ap- 
parently worthy objectives, the Congressmen 
may have a hard time satisfying their con- 
stituents that they were justified in doing so. 

Let us view the matter, however, from the 
standpoint of the interest of the Virginia 


taxpayer. What money does the Federal 


Gov ¢ which it can legitimately 
and properly grant to the States? It has 
none. The U d States, by the time the 


activities heve been brought to a close, 


will have inc 1 an indebtedness of about 


#300,000,000,C00. We may have a little better 
idea of this stupendous and inconceivable 


sum if we express it as three hundred thou- 


and million dol It has been estimated 











that th a an twice the value of all 
the land and t ible property owned by all 
the persons and corporations in the Unitea 
States. The annual interest on it alone, at 
2 percent is six billion, or six thousand mil- 

yn doliars, d,in addition, large sums must 
be paid in red on of the principal. On 
ton of ihis there is the annual cost of oper- 
ating the Federal Government, which, on its 
present basis, is several times more than it 
was a few years ego. But that is not all. 
The prosram of benefits for the war veterans, 
which they richly deserve, will ccst many 
billions ¢ lars more in the years to come 
So where is the money to come from for these 
granis? Federal revenues are not now meet- 
ing current expenses. Obviously, there is a 
limit to the amount of bonds which can be 
sold. If the Federal financial structure is to 


void collapse, money granted to the 
States must be derived from one source and 
one source only—that is from the taxpayers 
whe reside in the States. Is it to the interest 
of the Virginia taxpayer that the money he 
is required to pay to provide governmental 
services by the State shall be paid by him 
directly in the form of State or local taxation, 
or is it better for him to pay it in the form 
of Federal taxes and have the Federal Gov- 
ernment turn it back to the States? The 
answer to this question is clear. 

Money paid by the taxpayer to the Federal! 
Government and then returned by it to the 
States is burdened with the collection and 
handling charges incurred by that Govern- 
ment. It is also burdened with the operating 
costs of the headquarters of the Bureau in 
Washington which passes upon the grant and 
regulates its expenditures. Finally, it is bur- 
dened with the salaries and expenses of the 
Federal agents who are sent into the States 
to personally regulate the State agencies in 
their spending of what is left of the money 
received from the taxpayer. The amount left 
is probably about half. Since the money 
must be spent according to a national pat- 
tern prescribed by the Washington bureau, 
it cannot be utilized for such purposes es 
will best satisfy Virginia's needs. These 
needs necessarily vary in the several States 
according to varying conditions prevailing in 
them. There can be no correct uniform pat- 
tern. A grant mey be meade for a purpose 
Virginians do not want at all, but if it is 
rejected her taxpayers must pay their part 
of the cost just the same. It may be said 
with truth, therefore, that when Congress 
makes a grant to the States it has the effect 
of almost forcing it on them. The States 
must either accept it and submit to the Fed- 
eral regulation of local affairs which such ac- 
ceptance entails, or else reject it and place 
their citizens in the position of paying Fed- 
eral taxes for grants to other States without 
receiving any corresponding benefit. The 
result is that necrly all of them are accepted. 
I am convinced that the making of grants 
to the States by Congress should be vigorously 
opposed by all the States, so long es the opera- 
tions of the Federal Government necessitate 
incurring an annual deficit. However, if the 
time- comes .when, consistent with sound 
financial policies, the making of,such grants 
can be justified, then no purposes, conditions, 
or restrictions shouid be attached, but such 
State shou.d be free to spend its share fcr 
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such purposes as its best interests require. 
The grants for highways, except such of them 
as are necessary in our national defense or 
in the exercise of other strictly Federal func- 
tion, should be discontinued and the Federal 
tax on gasoline, which is a road-use tax, 
abolished and reimposed by the States. The 
same policy should be adopted with respect 
to the cost of operating the unemployment 
compensation commission and the entire 
pay-roll tax retained by the States. 
GRANT NOT A GIFT 

I have discussed this question at length be- 
cause I believe it essential to the independ- 
ence and autonomy of the State that the 
people clearly understand that a grant of 
money from Washington is not something for 
nothing, that it is not a gift, but that it must 
be paid for twofold by the Virginia taxpay- 
ers, and at the same time we are surren- 
dering control of our State governmental 
agencies to a Federal bureau. 

Yet, despite this obvious truth, there are 
many who. advocate the policy of these Fed- 
eral grants to States. They assert that the 
States and their local governments do not 
and cannot provide the governmental serv- 
ices required by a progressive citizenry; that 
the people in the States will submit to being 

xed by the Feceral Government because the 
levying authority is so far removed and in- 
accessible. On the other-hand, the people 
will not stand for a tex to raise less money 
to accomplish the same purpose when same 
is imposed by their board of supervisors, or 
their city council, or their State legislature. 
And I must admit that in the past there has 
been truth in this statement. But I believe 
the people of Virginia and cther States now 
realize that it is much better to run their own 
governmental activities and services than to 
have them controlled from Washington. I 
think cur citizens are becoming wise to the 
fact that every so-called grant to Virginia 
necessarily involves the payment by, the Vir- 
ginia taxpayer of more money in Federal 
taxes than the amount of the grant; that it is 
more economical to finance their public serv- 
ices through local and State taxes than 
through Federal. 

There has been considerable agitation in 
some circles for a Federal grant to the States 
to aid in the conduct of their public schools. 
It is claimed that the present schools are 
inadequate and the States are not in a finan- 
cial position to make them so. The thought 
is seductive; it carries with it the something- 
for-nothing idea. But let us not deceive our- 
selves. The plan will not only cost the tax- 
payers of the States more money, but will 
eventually result in the control of their 
schools by a Washington bureau. Under the 
influence of the pressure groups I have re- 
ferred to, the use of the money will, in the 
course of a few years, undoubtedly be re- 
stricted to schools conducted according to 
their ideas and teaching their ideologies. 
The principles of government preached by 
these groups are not in conformity with the 
faiths and traditions of Virginia. The teach- 
ing of them here would be highly objection- 
able to our people. 














SET-BACK TO EDUCATION 


From the earliest days of the Common- 
wealth, when Thomas Jefferson was the 
chempion of education, the business of edu- 
cating its children was recognized as perhaps 
the chief function of the State. Unfortu- 
nately, this task was grievously interrupted 
by the War Between the States and the days 
of the reconstruction which followed. When 
we recall the great difficulties encountered 
during that pericd, the impoverishment of 
our people, misgovernment at the hands of 
the carpetbaggers, the huge public debt 
which they had fastened upon our parents, 
the scarcity of teachers, and the great number 
of illiterate parents and children following 
the aboiition of slavery—when we consider all 
these nearly insuperakle obstacles to educa- 


tion which confronted our forebears, we myst 
bow our heads in tribute to the great work 
they did, and the remarkable success whieh 
they achieved. But in spite of their heroic 
efforts the progress of education did receive a 
severe set-back. 

In recent years, however, Virginia has been 
blessed with prosperity. The incomes of her 
people, as well as her public revenues, have 
steadily increased, and her citizens have 
come to realize that there is no longer any 
reason why she should not go forward in 
expanding her educational facilities. we 
have witnessed among the Virginia people , 
rebirth of enthusiasm for an efficient pu nlic- 
scnool system. We sense a demand that our 
teachers be adequately compensated and 
that their importance as members of their 
school community be recognized. And the 
teachers have become conscious of the fact 
that they are not merely instructors, but thut 
they are educating the future citizens of Vir- 
ginia, molding their character and habits, 
are, in fact, dedicated to the greatest of all 
work—the building of the citizenship of the 
State. This reawakened interest of the 
teachers and the people generally in the im- 
provement of our schools is most gratifying. 
It has been greatly stimulated in recent 
months by Governor Darden’s vigorous 
activity and by the public discussions con- 
ducted throughcut the State under the 
auspices of the Denny School Commission 
In my campaign addresses I expressed my 
hearty approval of many of the recommenda- 
tions contained in the fine report of this 
commission, and I entertain the hope that 
future conditions in the State will enable 
their fulfillment. 

I have spoken to you at length upon the 
question of public support for the improve- 
ment of cur schools, because such support 
is vitally important. If the people want 
better schools they will get them, but unless 
they do, they will not. Unless the people 
desire to have the conduct of their schools 
controlled from Washington, which I do not 
believe, they must be willing, through State 
and local taxation, to provide the neccessary 
money. The general assembly will not and 
should not impose taxes upon them for a pur- 
pose they do not endorse, and if imposed they 
would be speedily repealed. In a democracy 
the government springs from the people, and 
no function can be performed successfully 
by that government unless it conforms to the 
wishes of the people and has their support. 


INCREASED FUNDS 


Fortunately, the greatly enhanced rev- 
enues of the State during the unprecedented 
industrial activities of the war years have en- 
abled large increases to be made in State ap- 
propriations for school purposes without the 
imposition of additional taxes. The comp- 
troller estimates that condition will con- 
tinue through this biennium. We must bear 
in mind, however, that this raising of school 
standards requires expenditures of a recur- 
ring nature, and at least as large in each of 
the years to come. The maintenance of 
these higher standards will eventually call 
for increases in State, and perhaps local, 
taxation, if and when the revenues derived 
from the present tax structure prove inede- 
quate for that purpose. We cannot expect 
abnormally prosperous conditions to remain 
with us always. I feel sure that the mem- 
bers of the General Assembly, as well as the 
public at large, clearly recognize the fact 
that by increasing these recurring expendi- 
tures we are committing the State to higher 
standards for our public schools, and to !n- 
creases in taxation should same become nec- 
essary. I am confident that such commit- 
ment meets with the people’s hearty ®P- 
proval, and that they will gladly finance 
their own schools. I also am confident that 
they prefer these schools to be financed 
through State and local revenues rather than 
through the medium of Federal taxation with 
its accompanying outside interference. 




















FUBLIC HEALTH 


Clesely associated with an efficient school 
evstem is public health. There should be 
competent and adequately staffed health or- 
conizations available to every county in the 
State, and charged with the duty of frequent 
periodic examinations of every school child, 
ryfective means must be provided to rem- 
edy, if possible, all physical defects and ill- 
nesses revaled or discovered. These organ- 
izations should also be required to safe- 
-nard the health of all other persons in the 
community through the use of modern 
methods for the prevention of disease. For 
instance, tuberculosis is a contagious afflic- 
tion, but our present facilities for the care 
of such sufferers in tuberculosis sanataria 
is conceded to be inadequate. There is an 
urgent need for an expansion of this service 
, order to arrest the progress of the disease 
) the patient and to prevent its spread 
through contagion. 
Virginia is an agricultural State. We must 
keep it so. The successful cultivation of 
rops possibly means more to Virginia than 
any other activity of our people. About one- 
third of our population live and earn all or 
part of their livelihood on the farm. It is 
on occupation which is conducive to the 
finest type of citizenship. 
We have during the last few years enjoyed 
increased production of agricultural prod- 
1 despite the handicaps of war. Our 
young Virginians must be encouraged to re- 
main on the farm, as well as to develop new 
nes. This can be done through the services 
afforded by the Virginia Department of Agri- 
culture, the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
the extension services, and other agencies, 
which have pointed the way to soil conser- 
vation and improvement, better living con- 
itions, and increased earning power. The 
ical and scientific services offered by 
these agencies must be extended; their use 
must be encouraged. 
Our farmers, and their wives and children, 
have struggled long hours in the war to pro- 
e the necessities of life. Our workers in 
industry have forged the sinews of war. All 
deserve and will have the consideration of 
Virginia to which their efforts entitle them. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Let me say, in conclusion, that the messzge 
which I have sought to bring to the people 
of Virginia is one which I consider of para- 
mount importance to their future welfare. 
I conceive it to be my duty, as Governor of 
this great Commonwealth, to do what I can 
to instill in her citizens a keen and en- 
lightened interest in the affairs cf their gov- 
ernment. To this end the problems, dan- 

ts, and pitfalls which confront us should 
hot be obscured but brought into the open 
for their wise and intelligent consideration. 
Virginia has a fine government, the peer of 
that of any of the States. This is generally 
conceced. But it is not perfect and we 
should not allcw ourselves to become too well 

usied with it. All of us should strive un- 

easingly to improve it. I would encourage 
the desire for improvements in schools and 
those other functions of the government 
which serve our needs and improve our citi- 
zuship. But I would have this desire 
coupled with the realization that these im- 
provements must be paid for through tax- 
ation, and with the willingness on the part 
of all of us to pay for them. 

I am particulerly anxious that there be 
@nh acute public consciousness of the danger 

) our State regulation of our home affairs 
by Federal agencies. I hope that what I 
iave said on this subject will be helpful to 


+ 


that end. 


It would have been much easier and more 
Pleasant, both for you and for me, to have 
avoided any reference to the painful subject 
of taxation; to have dwelt upon the 
present prosperous condition of the 
»tate's finances, and to have suggested to 
you that, when conditions become less favors 
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able, we have but to turn to Washington 
relief. But taking this easy and pleasant 
course would not have been consistent with 
the duties and responsibilities of a Virginia 
chief executive as I conceive them. The peo- 
ple are entitled to know the true facts in- 
volved in governmental policies. We are 
now at the crossroads. We must either do 
the job or the Federal Government will un- 
dertake to do so. If, in the light of this 
knowledge, you decide upon a policy differ- 
ent from that I have advocated, this is your 
undoubted right and privilege. I do not be- 
lieve such of the facts as they exist, and not 
based entirely on wishful thinking. The 
final responsibility for the decision rests with 
you, the people, for this is your government. 
I very much want your confidence and sup- 
port in the efforts of our government. Witn- 
out it I can do nothing. God being willing, 
and with His divine help, we shall not fail 
one another. 





{ 
Reemployment of Veterars 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. HOOK . 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1946 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statement by the 
American Veterans’ Committee: 


This statement is being addressed to Con- 
gress by the American Veterans’ Committee, 
which speaks for thousands of veterans of 
World War II. 

Next to housing, the principal problem fac- 
ing veterans in their return to civilian life 
is that of obtaining suitable employment. 
Congress recognized this problem and di- 
rected, in title IV of the Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act of 1944, that effective job 
placement and counseling services be pro- 
vided by the United States Employment Serv- 
ice so as to give veterans the maximum of 
job opportunities in the field Of gainful 
employment. 

Several months ago, Congress took action 
to dismember and return the United States 
Employment Service to the States. This ac- 
tion was in the form of a rider to an ap- 
propriation rescission bill, President Tru- 
man vetoed this bill because “these prob- 
lems and responsibilities (of providing an 
effective job counseling and placement serv- 
ice to veterans) cannot, in a period when 
millions of veterans and other workers are 
moving across State lines, be met adequately 
through 51 separate and, independent public 
employment service systems linked only by 
the necessarily remote and indirect influence 
of a Federal agency financing the State sys- 
tems through grants in aid.” 

A bill, H. R. 4437, has been introduced into 
the House of Representatives which embodies 
the substance of the President’s proposal for 
delaying the return of the United States 
Employment Service to the States until June 
30, 1947, and then returning it under stand- 
ards and conditions which will guarantee 
that Congress’ pledge to veterans can be ef- 
fectively carried out. In hearings before the 
Labor Committee of the House of Represent- 
atives on this bill, the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, the Secretary of Labor, and 
the Director of the United States Employ- 
ment Service have testified that the dismem- 
berment and return of the United States 
Employment Service to the States at this 
time would disrupt the operations of that 
agency and prevent the carrying out of Con- 
gress’ mandate to provide an effective job 
placement and counseling service to veterans. 
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There are approximately a million service- 
men per month now returning to civilian life 
who require such service. 

The reasons the return of the United States 
Employment Service to the States at this 
time would endanger this essential service 
to veterans are obvious. The services would 
be placed under new management and there 
would be the inevitable adjustment period; 
there would be a major turn-over of person- 
nel and an impairment of the services while 
new personnel was being recruited and 
trained; the effectiveness cf the personnel 
that remained would be undermined by the 
uncertainties that would surround the ques- 
tion of their retaining their jobs; and finally, 
by attacking the national reemployment 
problem on the limited basis of State bound- 
aries, the vetcrans would be denied those 
employment opportunities which lie beyond 
the boundaries of the State in which he 
resides. 

If Congress should in effect override the 
veto cf the President, end in the face of the 
testimony stated above, return the United 
States Employment Service to the States, it 
would be violating its pledge to the veterans 
whereby they were to be guaranteed effective 
assistance in obtaining suitable employment. 
Congress will be playing politics with the 
veterans’ welfare. 

We are familiar with the groups which 
are pressuring Congress for the immediate 
return of the United States Employment 
Service to the States, ard with the interests 
which motivate them. We understand that 
there are State political machines which are 
desirous of obtaining the patronage which 
might be derived from employment-service 
jobs if the United States Employment Service 
were returned to the States. We can under- 
stand their interest in obtaining control of 
such jobs, particularly with the 1946 con- 
gressional elections in the offing. We do not 
believe, however, that this constitutes justi- 
fication for impairing a vital service to re- 
turning veterans. 

We also understand that the State Un- 
employment Compensation Commissioners 
have maintained a lobby in Washington to 
pressure Congress into returning the United 
States Employment Service to the States im- 
mediately—a lobby which is being financed 
indirectly. by the Federal Treasury. The 
State Unemployment Compensation Com- 
missioners are motivated by an understand- 
able, but not commendable, bureaucratic in- 
terest in expanding the sccpe of their au- 
thority and enhancing the prestige of their 
jobs. We do not believe that the bureau- 
cratic interests of these State officials con- 
stitute an adequate justification for disrupt- 
ing an essential service to returning veterans. 

The State unemployment compensation 
officiais are working in conjunction with cer- 
tain employer groups which desire the imme- 
diate return of the employment service to 
the States because they see in a successful, 
federally operated USES a persuasive argu- 
ment for the federalization of the unemploy- 
ment compensation system. It is not that 
these employer groups deny the economies to 
be derived from integrating the administra- 
tion of the unemployment-compensation 
system with the old-age and survivors’ in- 
surance program—both of which now dupli- 
cate the other’ collection and precessing cl 
wage records and taxes—kut that they fear 
the Federal Government would scrap the ex- 
perience-rating provisions of State laws by 
which they have thus far been able to obtain 
tax abatement totaling well in excess of a 
billion and a quarter dollars. The question 
of federalizing the unemployment-compen- 
sation program is in no way related to the 
continued Federal operation of the USES 
during the reemployment emergency, and we 
do not regard it as any justification for the 
destruction of the job placement and coun- 
seling service which Congress has promised 
the veteran and on which the returning serv- 
iceman depends, 
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If and when the USES is returned to the 
States after June 30, 1947, when the peak 
load of adjusting returning servicemen to 
civilian employment will presumably have 
passed, it should be done under the condi- 
tions and standards proposed by the Presi- 
dent so that the veteran, whose employment 
problems will continue beyond that date and 
indefinitely into the future, will be assured 
of effective assistance. Under the provisions 
of the Wagner-Peyser Act, which would have 
governed the return of the USES to the States 
had not the President vetoed the action of 
Congress, standards of operation were set 
forth with which the States had to comply 
as a condition for receiving Federal funds 
for administration. Should the States fail 
to provide the quality of service required to 
meet these standards however, the Federal 
Government would be confronted with the 
undesirable alternatives of sanctioning such 
substandard services to veterans, or of cut- 
ting off administrative funds and denying 
all services to veterans and other job seekers, 
This impossible situation can be avoided by 
adoption of the President’s proposal whereby 
the Secretary of Labor would be empowered 
by Congress to operate an employment serv- 
ice in any State which failed to provide an 
adequate service in accordance with the 
standards set forth in the legislation. 

We understand that the President’s pro- 
posal with respect to the above-mentioned 
standards, including authorization of Fed- 
eral operation where necessary to enforce 
those standards, is embodied in H. R. 4437. 
On behalf of the veterans of World War II 
who are members of the American Veterans’ 
Committee, we urge Congress not to default 
on the promises made to veterans in the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, but 
to enact this legislation as recommended by 
the President. 





Memorial Plaque to Merchant Seamen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1946 


Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, in ac- 
cordance with my unanimous-consent 
request, which was granted, I am insert- 
ing the following remarks which I made 
on Saturday, January 26, 1946, when a 
memorial plaque was dedicated, in the 
new Philadelphia, Pa., headquarters of 
the National Maritime Union, to mer- 
chant seamen from the Philadelphia 
area who gave their lives during the last 
World War: 


Today in the city of Philadelphia a me- 
morial plaque was dedicated to the more 
than 600 heroic merchant seamen from this 
area who valiantly gave their lives in the 
struggle against world fascism. 

It is fitting and proper that this plaque 
was dedicated in the new and modern Phil- 
adelphia headquarters of the National Mari- 
time Union, the largest maritime union in 
America. 

It is fitting also that hundreds of non- 
seafaring citizens from Philadelphia and the 
neighboring sovereign State of New Jersey 
should join with the seamen today in paying 
tribute to the memory of their fallen ship- 
mates. 

We can all subscribe with heartfelt deter- 
mination to the legend inscribed on the 
plaaue, which avows: 

“We will continue your struggle. 

“We will never rest until the cause for 
which you died has triumphed. 
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“We will go forward in your hallowed 
spirit—the spirit of freemen who never have 
and never will bend the knee to Fascist 
slavery.” 

I want to pay personal tribute to the vet- 
erans of the convoys represented by the 
National Maritime Union. I recall that our 
late departed Commander in Chief, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, often gave high praise to 
the men who braved the dangers of the 
seven seas to help crown our efforts with 
victory. The pledge not to strike, which the 
seamen gave to President Roosevelt and to 
the Nation, was not once violated throughout 
the war. Moreover, not a single ship under 
contract to the NMU was held up for even a 
minute ecause of any labor dispute. I re- 
call also that the Kilgore subcommittee of 
the Senate Military Affairs Committee singled 
out this patriotic organization for signal 
commendation. In its report on war mobili- 
zation, that Senate committee stated, in part: 

“American seamen are heroes. Thousands 
have died under bombardment and torpedo 
attack. They and their organizations, par- 
ticularly the National Maritime Union, have 
acquitted themselves with honor. The appre- 
ciation of the American people is theirs.” 

From my association with the members of 
the National Maritime Union, I know that 
in war gnd in peace these heroes in dungarees 
carry their hatred of fascism like a badge of 
honor. That hatred of tyranny, oppression, 
and exploitation was the white-hot flame 
which 10 years ago welded seamen of all 
races, creeds, and colors into unbreakable 
unity in the National Maritime Union. 

That hatred and that unity has paid divi- 
dends in advancing the cause of democracy 
here at home and abroad, in promoting racial 
harmony, and in improving the unspeakable 
living and working conditions which for too 
long had been shamefully imposed upon 
American seamen. 

I see in this splendid new three-story 
building being dedicated here today a noble 
symbol of the growth and strength of the 
National Maritime Union and its democratic 
principles, and a living monument to the 
heroic dead we are gathered here to honor. 

In the critical period we are now passing 
through, the gains which the seamen have 
achieved at bitter cost must not be cast by 
the wayside. Their contribution to our com- 
mon welfare and their sacrifice in the strug- 
gle against our common enemy must be 
forever remembered by a grateful Nation. 
If necessary, the shipowners should be re- 
minded by the people that the seamen de- 
serve wages and working conditions that are 
comparable to what American workers ashore 
are receiving. That is the least that we can 
do for the men of the merchant marine. For 
myself, I shall continue to support all legis- 
lation in Congress that will extend to seamen 
the protection and benefits already assured 
other workers, such as unemployment insur- 
ance and minimum -wage standards. These 
are the ways in which we can, together, pay 
proper homage to the men whose names are 
listed on this plaque and to the nearly 6,000 
others who died while delivering the goods. 





Occupation Troops in the Philippines 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1946 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp I include a letter received from a 
boy in the Philippines, as follows: 

There are one quarter of a million Ameri- 
can soldiers in the Philippines today. Why? 





We ask the War Department, we ask Cop. 
gress, we ask you. 

The Philippines are a friendly, Anieq 
country that we helped liberate a few shor; 
months ago. In another few months the 
Philippines will be granted their ingo. 
pendence. Yet the War Department keeps 
a quarter million occupation troops here 
under the cover of such vague phrases a; 
“Hostile countries” and “Commitments.” 

We ask what is hostile about the Philip. 
pines, and we ask what are these commit. 
ments? Are they commitments to protect 
the vested interests which wish to continue 
their exploitation of the Filipino People? 

We are not satisfied with the present twice. 
slowed rate of redeployment of troops from 
the Philippines. We think that the presen: 
stand of the War Department is a step 
toward the establishment of military fascism, 
both at home and abroad. We have accom- 
plished little if we defeat fascism in enemy 
lands and cannot return home because our 
own military Fascists decree that we must 
occupy a friendly country. 

If there’s an answer to the question of why 
we are being kept here, we have not heard it. 
If there is an explanation, it has not been 
given. It's up to Congress to do something, 
before we cease to have a government by tie 
people and wake up to find that we have a 
government by the military. 





Pacific Coast Management Favors Higher 
Wage Minimums 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH DE LACY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1946 


Mr.DELACY., Mr. Speaker, under the 
privilege granted me, I desire to call the 
attention of the House to the results of a 
Nation-wide poll, taken by Modern In- 
dustry, one of the Nation’s leading in- 
dustrial and management publications, 
on the question of increasing minimum 
wages. 

In the November 1945 issue of this 
magazine, I had the extreme privilege of 
participating in a “debate in print,” urs- 
ing upon industry the necessity of ad- 
vancing minimum wages by legislation 
to 65 cents immediately, 70 cents after a 
year, and 75 cents after 2 years. Dean 
Neil Carothers, of the School of Business 
Administration of Lehigh University, 
took the opposite view. 

Our conflicting opinions were circu- 
lated by the magazine to 50,000 mar ge- 
ment readers of the magazine. ‘hey 
were then polled to discover their views 
on this vital subject. 

I am proud to say that the leaders o! 
management and industry in my own 
great section of the country, the Pacific 
coast, overwhelmingly decided that this 
Congress should enact into law higher 
minimum wages such as I have described. 
The welfare of the Nation’s business— 
the opening of vast new internal markets 
through increased purchasing power— 
appealed to these forward-looking indus- 
trialists from along the shores of the 
great Pacific. 

The national results of the pol] showed 
that 44.7 percent of all business exectl- 
tives who were polled favored the higher 
minimums. That is a sizable show1ns 














when we recognize that these men speak 
for business. Historically, business has 
always approached the question of in- 
creased purchasing power, of full pro- 
duction, and of full employment with 
something less than caution. Every for- 
ward-looking step, even though it is 
taken in the eventual interest of business 
itself, has been opposed by a majority of 
big industrialists. 

Whether my article in Modern Indus- 
try influenced their views I cannot say, 
but I am deeply gratified that the busi- 
nessmen in my own section so clearly 
identify the Nation’s welfare with their 
own. I have often thought that many 
businessmen throughout the country 
could learn much from the business 
jeaders of my own section. I am only 
the more convinced of my view by the 
result of this poll. 

It would hardly be fair, however, to 
say that I was less than gratified with the 
results generally throughout the Nation, 
in view of the high percentage of busi- 
nessmen who recognize the justice of 
higher minimum wages. 

Iam particularly impressed by the fact 
that slightly more than a third of busi- 
ness executives in the South are for 
higher minimum wages. Ican only con- 
clude that an overwhelming majority all 
over the Nation wants Congress to raise 
the wage floor. 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy to include 
with these remarks the letter from Mod- 
ern Industry, revealing the results of this 
important poll. The letter follows: 

MopDERN INDUSTRY, 
New York, N. Y., January 9, 1946. 
he Honorable Hueuw De Lacy, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
SOUTH, 33.3 PERCENT FOR; PACIFIC COAST-MOUN- 
. TAIN, 56.2 PERCENT FOR 

Dear Str: The above two figures represent 
the maximum spread in industrial opinion 
on the question “Should Congress Boost Mini- 
mum Wages,” as indicated by Modern Indus- 
try’s poll of its readers on this issue. Mid- 
west and mid-Atlantic industrial voters are 
almost evenly divided. Nation-wide results 
show 55.3 percent against, and 44.7 percent 
for the proposition. 

In forwarding these results te you, Modern 
Industry takes no editorial position. We con- 
duct our monthly polls of industrial opinion 
after we present both sides of controversial 


issues to our 50,000 management readers in- 


the manufacturing industries responsible for 
89 percent of all United States manufactur- 
ing production. Through our debates, we are 
constantly reminded that there is no such 
thing as a unanimous industrial point of 
view. Like the rest of American life, seg- 
ments of industry both favor and oppose 
most issues before Congress today. 

Certainly the results of the minimum-wage 
poll indicate no unanimity of industrial 
Opinion, They represent a very close division, 
thereby further disproving the dangerous 
notion that “all industry thinks alike.” 

Congressman HucH De Lacy -.rgued “yes” 
and Neil Carothers, dean of the School of 
Business Administration, Lehigh University, 
asserted the negative on the minimum wage 


question in our November issue. Below are 
Section by section results: 
Yes No 

New eS te lentes 41.5 58.5 
Mid-Atlantic ........-...-.... 48.9 51.1 
Worth: Cesena 42.3 57.7 
RC ee ee een aren 33.3 66.7 
wiwelt ee ee 48.9 51.3 
Mountain-Pacific GAINES euctcenea 56.2 43.8 
Rational... 3) ek eo 44.7 55.3 
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If you would like the complete text of the 
minimum wage debate, please let me Know. 
I should be very pleased to have your com- 
ments on the current minimum wage subject, 

Cordially yours, 
E.prince Harness, Publisher. 





Larcade Committee Wins Praise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1946 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REecorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Honolulu Advertiser of Jan- 
uary 23, 1946: 

THE PRESIDENT ENDORSES STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII 


At long last a Chief Executive of the Nation 
has examined the qualifications of the people 
of Hawaii and declared himself for statehood. 
On Monday President Truman, addressing 
the people of America, said that both the 
United States Senate and House should 
“promptly accede to the wishes of the people 
of Hawaii that the Territory be admitted to 
statehood in our union.” This was a punch 
line to the findings of the five-man House 
subcommittee “for immediate statehood” 
after 2 weeks of painstaking probing into the 
evidence. 

Now the last word remains for utterance 
from the Halls of Congress. One-fifth of the 
House Committee on Territories is commit- 
ted unequivocally to immediate statehood for 
Hawaii. If they can convince their contem- 
poraries on the committee, then the House 
and the Senate, then statehood will be a 
reality. 

The Delegate from Hawaii is charged with 
keeping the iron hot. The first two blows 
forging the actual sword of statehood have 
been struck. By diligent and unceasing ap- 
plication, Hawaii's present sole Representa- 
tive in Congress can, and will, see through 
the shaping of the forty-ninth State. 

The contrast between the 1937 congres- 
sional committee investigating the merits of 
statehood for Hawaii and the work of the 
1946 group, from the standpoint of hard- 
hitting, aggressive, and effective work, needs 
no comment. 

That they meant business was shown on 
the first morning of their awakening under 
an Hawaiian sun. Their chairman, HENry L. 
LARCADE, a Louisiana Democrat, went to great 
pains to make plain that the committee “wore 
no man’s collar” and would not brook any at- 
tempts to have its probe into all phases of 
the question stifled in the slightest degree. 
At each hearing throughout the islands his 
introductory remarks were to the effect that 
the committee was here to listen, learn, and 
ask questions. To that end he issued the 
broadest of invitations to everyone to be 
heard so long as their remarks were relevant. 

There can be no justification of remarks 
on any basis that the testimony presented to 
the committee by over 100 independent wit- 
nesses was “directed.” The Hawaii Equal 
Rights Commission, charged by Territorial 
law with keeping alive Hawaii's fight against 
discriminatory national legislation, was the 
logical body to present a united front of pro- 
ponent testimony. Under Judge A. G. M. 
Robertson the commission performed an ex- 
cellent job, complete in variety of funda- 
mental facts and competent in refuting cer- 
tain loose and unfounded remarks of op- 
ponent testimony. 

It was unfortunate that opposing testi- 
mony was not better documented and more 
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forcefully delivered. The underground of 
opposition to statehood confined itself to 
whispering and failed to make its points. 
A study of the statements made and the 
briefs filed show a lack of understanding of 
the problems as it is revealed in the harsh 
daylight of the postwar year of 1946. 

By personal declaration, committee mem- 
bers revealed that they were disappointed in 
the lack of opposition testimony. They 
would have much preferred an equal number 
of no exponents so that they might have 
gone deeper into the allegations of the loyal 
opposition. But the preponderance of “yes” 
testimony caused them to believe that the 
people of the Territory, in a vast majority, 
want statehocd, and they so recommended. 

To the committee, which exhibited a self- 
less and hard-working desire to clear the air 
once and for all, the people of Hawaii are 
most grateful. To the President, who fur- 
ther clarified the issue, goes the same aloha. 





Compensation and Pension Payments to 
Disabled Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAY LeFEVRE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1946 


Mr, LEFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include a letter 
recently received from Mr. Edward F. 
Rzonca, commander, Disabled American 
Veterans, Hugh Smith Thompson 3d 
Chapter 17, United States Veterans’ Hos- 
pital, Castle Point, N. Y.: 


DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS, 

HvuGH SMITH THOMPSON 3D CHAPTER 17, 

Castle Point, N. Y., January 28, 1946. 
Hon. Jay LEFEvRE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: We call your at- 
tention to a distinct inequality and gross 
discrimination in the payment of compen- 
sation and pension to a service-connected 
single disabled veteran of both World War I 
and II who are at the present time hospital- 
ized for the treatment of their disabilities. 

A Service-connected single disabled veteran 
without dependents who enters a hospital 
for treatment of any kind and is rated per- 
manent total receives an award of $115 per 
month. However, under the present law 
there is deducted the sum of $95 per month 
from his monthly check while he is hos- 
pitalized. In other words, he is forced to 
pay his own way for his sustenance in a 
Government hospital while he is permanently 
and totally disabled and undergoing treat- 
ment for his service-connected disability. 
Prior to the enactment of the Economy Act 
of 1933 these men received full benefits while 
hospitalized. 

Many single disebled veterens, particularly 
those with tuberculosis, which requires an 
extremely long pericd of hospitalization, 
leave Government hospitals before maximum 
treatment is reached in order to secure full 
benefits due them, as they have obligations 


contracted prior to their hospitalization, 
such as insurance and family obligations, 
which the Veterans’ Administration does not 
recognize as dependency. A veteran who 
leaves a hospital in this manner not only 


jeopardizes his own health but is a menace 
to the public in general. 
Returning disabled veterans 
disillusioned to find that their 
reduced to $20 a month dur 


re very much 
benefits are 
. periods of 
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hospitalization for service-incurred disabili- 
ties, while in the service of their respective 
branches of the armed forces they had been 
receiving @ minimum amount of $50 per 
month. 

H. R. 536 is a bill which will correct the 
injustices outlined above, but for some rea- 
son the Veterans’ Committee of the House of 
Representatives has not seen fit to act on 
this particular bill. We appeal and urge 
upon you to take some definite action in 
securing a favorable report and enactment 
of this bill, or a similar one, into law in order 
to eliminate existing discrimination and 
hardships. No longer are expressions of 
sympathy of any value to the disabled vet- 
eran—a greater effort must be put forth on 
the part of Congress. 

Respectfully yours, 
Epwarp F. Rzonca, 
Commander. 





Floor Price for Tobacco 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK L. CHELF 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1946 


Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following resolutions 
memorializing Congress: 


Senate resolution memorializing Congress to 
establish a floor price for tobacco 


Whereas a ceiling price has been estab- 
lished, above which tobacco cannot be sold; 
and 

Whereas tobacco Is one of the chief sources 
of income for the farmers of Kentucky; and 

Whereas the selling price of tobacco is 
dropping far below the ceiling price, thereby 
diminishing the farmers’ ability to purchase 
the equipment needed for the operation of 
the farm, at the present high prices of equip- 
ment which wil be even higher when labor's 
demand for higher wages is granted; and 

Whereas the farmers are powerless to de- 
mand adequate prices for their tobacco: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the General As- 
sembly of the Commonwealth of Kentucky: 

1. It is respectfully urged that the Con- 
gress of the United States establish a floor 
price not more than 4 cents below the ceiling 
price, 

2. It is further urged that the Congress 
strive through scientific research, to find 
more uses of tobacco such as fertilizer in- 
gredient, insect control, etc., which may re- 
sult in such demand for tobacco that the 
farmers can expect a good price for their 
product at any time. 

Copies of this resolution shall be sent to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Clerk of the 
United States Senate, Clerk of the United 
States House of Representatives, and to all 
Kentucky Members of House and Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Attest: 

EMERSON BEAUCHAMP. 
Chief Clerk of Senate. 





Resolution memorializing Congress 


Be it resolved by the Senate of Kentucky: 
It is respectfully requested and urged that 
the Congress of the United States pass an 
act ordering the War and Navy Departments 
to pay terminal leave to all enlisted person- 
nel who are now or have been or shall be in 
this War, and who are now serving, have 
served, or will serve in the Army, Navy, Ma- 
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rine Corps, or United States Coast Guard; 
and to pay this in the same manner and on 
the same basis as terminal leave is now paid 
to an officer: Be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the Honorable ALLEN W. BaRKLEY, 
United States Senator from Kentucky, the 
Honorable W. A. STANFILL, United States Sen- 
ator from Kentucky; the Honorable Frank 
LESLIE CHEF, the Honorable Nositz J. Grec- 


ory, the Honorable Earte C. CLEMENTS, the ~ 


Honorable Emmet O’NEAL, the Honorable 
BrENtT Spence, the Honorable Vier CHap- 
MAN, the Honorable A. J. May, the Honorable 
Joz B. Bates, and the Honorable Jonn M. 
Rossion, Representatives from Kentucky. 





Problems Before Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAY LeFEVRE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1946 


Mr. LEFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include a letter 
recently received from my constituent, 
Mr. E. L. Johnson, of Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.: 


PoucHKEEPpsI£, N. Y., January 17, 1946. 
The Honorable Jay LeFevre, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. LeFevre: I want to compliment 
you for the forthright statement appearing 
in the January 14 issue of the Pough- 
keepsie New Yorker. It happens I was about 
to write you and our Senators in line with 
the President’s recommendation in his re- 
cent radio address; so, I take advantage of 
this opportunity to express my views. 

Frankly, it is easy enough to criticize pro- 
posed legislation taking a stand for or 
against, but it is rather difficult for the 
average layman to give reasons for his or 
her viewpoint, let alone to make counter 
suggestions. To my mind the present ses- 
sion of Congress will be one of the most im- 
portant in the history of our country, and 
therefore, we need more level-headed men, 
like yourself, in Washington who will think 
things through and apply sound reasoning 
in reaching decisions. Many a Man seems 
to lose his sense of perspective when he 
gets involved in politics, apparently for- 
getting his background of experience and 
the problems he faced either in business or 
professional life. 

1. Obviously the most important problem is 
how to stop the current epidemic of dis- 
putes between labor and management. I 
am inclined to agree that we have had too 
much legislation or regulation on this ques- 
tion which has helped to increase rather 
than to eliminate controversy. In fact, pres- 
ent regulations foster labor unrest. The 
labor laws today are absolutely unilateral 
and contrary to our supposed established 
policy of equal rights for all. Would it not 
be a good idea for Congress to appoint a 
commission to study existing legislation with 
a view to eliminating that which is unneces- 
sary and correcting inequalities? What we 
need is less regulation—more statesmanship; 
less strikes—more production; less interfer- 
ence by central government—more emphasis 
on State and local government. Judging 
from the strike hysteria prevalent today, 
it would seem that we havg a fifth column 
at work using the labor organizations and 
leaders as pawns to stir up strike. It might 





be a good idea to thoroughly investigate some 
of this activity. 

2. Pull employment bill: My attitude op 
this is that you cannot healthy em- 
ployment and maintain a balanced Budget, 
Throw off many of the shackles on industry 
and watch employment take care of itself. 
This country was developed by free industry 
and has maintained for our citizens a con. 
sistently higher standard of living than any- 
where else in the world. We don’t want to 
emulate foreign “isms” and regulations that 
will not only lower our standards but stifie 
incentive, which would be a calamity, indeed. 
What has happened to old-fashioned patriot- 
ism, love of country, individual pride, etc? 
I hope that our soldiers and sailors wil! have 
had enough of foreign lands, and when they 
return, will make known in no uncertain 
terms that our old-fashioned principles of 
democracy and freedom are all right and 
should not be changed. 

3. Minimum wages: You may be able to 
establish a minimum scale for each type of 
industry, but it is doubtful that one fiat 
minimum rate for all industry will be prac- 
tical. This subject requires considerable 
study before enacting legislation. 

4. Atomic energy: I recommend that we 
keep our secret developments until such time 
as all other countries have demonstrated be- 
yond any reasonable doubt that they intend 
to abide by the Constitution and Bylaws of 
the United Nations Organization. In other 
words, use our knowledge for trading, which 
in the last analysis will be for the benefit of 
all mankind. 

5. Social-security expansion: In my opin- 
ion, this is no time for expansion. Rather 
we should consider and correct what has been 
developed up to now. For example, unem- 
ployment insurance has become a huge vaca- 
tion fund and measures must be taken to 
correct this evil. Unemployment insurance 
was intended to take care of those unfortu- 
nate individuals who could not secure work 
of any kind. Now we have the paradox of 
many jobs available and plenty of worke's 
without jobs but no vacation. 

6. Foreign loans: Our system of free indus- 
try has always been successful and produced 
enormous wealth. This same system pro- 
duced more war materials than England, 
Russia, France, and China combined. It met 
and passed the production capacity of Ger- 
many, which had 10 years’ accumulation. 
Now other countries whose systems of gov- 
ernment and economics, we are told, are bet- 
ter than ours want to borrow from us. I 
think we should do a great deal of trading 
before we lend our hard-earned money, vix. 

(a) Some provision must be made to reim- 
burse us for old loans; without interest, if 


“necessary. 


(b) We should receive concessions includ- 
ing strategic military bases in different parts 
of the world. 

(c) Assurance that no borrowing country 
will attempt to influence our people in any 
other economic philosophy, instead, we 
should prevail on them to establish democ- 
racies patterned after our own. Make them 
adopt the Bill of Rights and our own Con- 
stitution and you will come close to having 
@ real United Nations. 

(d) We should be given an equal oppor- 
tunity with other nations for world trade. 

7. Housing: This matter should definitely 
be taken out of the hands of Federal agen- 
cies. Give private firms the incentive and 
you will be surprised how quickly homes wi!! 
be built throughout the land. American !p- 
genuity, initiative, and enterprise have never 
failed yet when there is promise of fair profit 
without throttling regulations and Govern- 
ment bungling. 

8. Fair-employment practices: No Federal 
legislation is needed on this question now. 
Simply watch New York State for a year oF 
two and then act accordingly. : 











9. Budget: Obviously this should be bal- 
anced without delay. We cannot continue 
our present course of spendthrift policy with- 
out meeting the same-fate as other nations 
now practically bankrupt. 

In closing I should like to point out that 
continued Government paternalism will only 
lead to ruin. We cannot afford to favor se- 
lected groups but should keep in mind that 
America lived in its early days of struggle 
for national existence because it was united. 
We need this unity now. This can be brought 
about through faith in God, ourselves, and 
in American institutions for the perpetuation 
of democracy and freedom for which many 
of our young men have recently sacrificed 
their lives and countless others maimed for 
ife. 

Yours very truly, 
E. L. JOHNSON. 





Philippine Churches and Collaboration- 
ists—Unequal Distribution of War 
Damages—Possibility of Filipino-Japa- 
nese Collaborationists Receiving War 
Damage Compensation From _ the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1946 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include a timely and illuminating 
article on war-damage compensation to 
those in the Philippines who suffered 
during the war. 

The article appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post and is by Mr. Vincente Villa- 
min, Filipino lawyer and economist, of 
California. 


Senate bill 1610 was passed by the Sen- 
ate nearly 2 months ago. It is nowin the 
House Committee on Insular Affairs. 
The Filipinos have been urging action on 
the bill. They want to start the rehabili- 
tation and reconstruction of their coun- 
try. Their appeals should be heeded. 

The article follows: 


PHILIPPINE FUTURE 
(By Vicente Villamin) 
CHURCHES AND COLLABORATIONISTS 


The United States Senate has passed a bill 
(S. 1610) appropriating a total equivalent 
cf $480,000,000 to pay an estimated com- 
pensable war damages of about $650,000,C00 
in the Philippines. The difference will be 
met by what might be obtained from Japan 
as reparations. In this connection, it may 
be stated that the Philippines as a com- 
batant country is entitled to reparations 
from the enemy, the bill notwithstanding. 

The appropriation is an act of grace on 
the part of the American Government and 
is In recognition of the cooperation of the 
lipines in the war and also in aid to the 
aintenance of their national independence, 
Which is scheduled for July 4, 1946. 

he bill will help the Philippines im- 
me nsely, but at the same time it will (a) 
W rk an injustice to the churches and other 
religious organizations and (b) it will en- 


able those Filipinos who collaborated with 
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the Japanese to receive war damage compen- 
sation. 

The losses of all religious organizations 
(excluding schools, hospitals, and other 
charitable institutions) amounts to about 
$100,000,000. The bill limits their compen- 
sation to a total of $5,000,000, or 5 percent 
of the total loss, while other private prop- 
erties will be paid 75 percent. 

Approximately 85 percent of the religious 
property losses are Catholic and the rest are 
Protestant. There is one small synagogue. 
As an example, if that synagogue were valued 
at $50,000 it would be paid 5 percent of it, 
or $2,500; but if it had been a nonreligious 
property it would be paid 75 percent of it, 
or $37,500. 

As a result of this inequality, the following 
comparisons may be cited, based on figures 
given by the War Damage Corporation, an 
RFC subsidiary. A mineral oil company, 
with damages of only $7,500,000, stands +o 
receive more compensation than all churches 
and other religious organizations. The same 
thing would be true of a coconut oil company 
and a telephone company; two gold-mining 
firms would each receive twice as much, and 
an electric power company three times as 
much. These examples show that the spirit- 
ual rehabilitation of the Philippines does not 
receive equal encouragement under the bill 
as the material reconstruction. 

This subject was never discussed at the 
Senate committee hearings nor on the Sen- 
ate floor when the bill was passed. However, 
it is on record that in a letter dated June 25 
last, the War Damage Corporation recom- 
mended to the committee that public prop- 
erty as well as “property owned by religious 
organizations * * * receive as favorable 
consideration as property in private owner- 
ship.” The recommendation as to public 
property is carried out in the bill, but not 
so as to religious property. 

It is, therefore, urged that religious prop- 
erties be placed in the same category as other 
private properties and compensated equally. 
If an increase in the appropriation is re- 
quired, it would only be just that this be 
done. The determination of what claims to 
allow or not is left with the War Damage 
Commission, which the bill creates. 

As to the collaborationists, the bill pro- 
vides that no payment shall be made to “any 
person who, by civil or military court having 
jurisdiction, has been found guilty of col- 
laborating with the enemy or of any act 
involving disloyalty to the United States or 
the Philippines Commonwealth.” 

This provision is liable to be rendered in- 
effectual. If, for instance, the President of 
the Philippines, after independence, should 
proclaim a general amnesty, then most of 
the 1,400 Filipinos now awaiting trial as col- 
laborationists would be released and ren- 
dered eligible for war damage compensation 
under the bill. During the last 6 months, 
less than a dozen of them have been tried 
and at that rate the overwhelming majority 
of them will remain untried during the 
next 6 months before independence. 

A vital omission in the bill is an appro- 
priation for two purposes: First, to help the 
Philippine budget for 2 or 3 years when the 
people are not able to pay taxes and, second, 
to start in earnest the diversification of 
Philippine farm production. 

The separate appropriation in the War De- 
partment budget to pay the Philippine Army 
and the guerrillas during the war may ke 
considered as a compensation for the fact 
that the Philippine government never re- 
ceived lend-lease assistance. 

The American Government is being most 
generous to the Philippines and after the 
inequities in the bill, which doubtless are 
unintentional, are corrected, the Filipino 
people will be even better aided and be more 
appreciative, 
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Private Enterprise in the Home Financing 


Field 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RALPH E. CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1946 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following letters: 


UNITED STATES SAVINGS & LOAN LEAGUE, 
Chicago, January 26, 1946. 
Hon. RALPH E. CHURCH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear RALPH: It seems to us that the Presi- 
dent cf the United States is entitled to know 
the feelings of the savings and loan associa- 
tions and cooperative banks in all parts of 
the country regarding the position of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board and the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration in the structure 
of the Federal Government. The present 
situation is that the agencies which our in- 
stitutions support and upon which we must 
rely to protect and speak for the cause of 
home ownership and private enterprise in the 
home financing field are subordinated to a 
group principally interested in public hous- 
ing. This is, in our judgment, unsound 
Government management and unfair to our 
local institutions and to the people whose 
savings they are safeguarding and who be- 
lieve in home ownership. 

Accordingly, our officers addressed a letter 
to the President of the United States on this 
matter, a copy cf which is attached. A copy 
of this letter is also in the hands of all our 
3,640 member institutions and 47 State or- 
ganizations. We know that practically with- 
out exception they strongly support the view 
expressed. 

You have always been most interested in 
the welfare of these local cooperative savings 
and home ownership institutions and have 
given appropriate consideration to our needs 
and suggestions. I thought, therefore, you 
would like to see this letter to President 
Truman and also to know that at an ap- 
propriate time we would like to urge action 
on Congressman MONRONEY’S H. R. 2681 if the 
President fails to remedy this situation by 
Execiitive order or by exercise of his powers 
under the new Reorganization Act. 

Sincerely yours, 
Morton Boprisu, 
Executive Vice President. 


Unirep STATES Savincs & LOAN LEAGUE, 
Chicago, Ill., January 10, 1946. 
To the PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Executive Order 
$070, issued February 24, 1942, abolished the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board and trans- 
ferred all of its functions, along with the 
Federal Housing Administration, to the Na- 
tional Housing Agency, which has carried on 
the war housing activities of the Government, 
both public and during the war. 
Ve made no objection at that time because 
of the war situation, but we now urgently re- 
quest that these two agencies be returned 
to their independent status or be transferred 
either to the Federal Loan Agency or to the 
Treasury Department. 

The reason for this request directly to ycu 
is that the housing situation in the country 
teday is critical, and these agencies set up 
by Congress to encourage and promote home 
ownersnrip through private home-financing 
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institutions cannot function effectively un- 
der the direction and supervision of the Na- 
tional Housing Agency, which is also respon- 
sible for the public housing program of the 
Government. This question has been fully 
discussed not only by the savings-and-loan 
people of this country, who finance about 
one-third of the new homes, but also by the 
home builders, mortgage bankers, and others 
deeply concerned with home building and 
home financing, and these groups are sub- 
stantially unanimous in wishing to separate 
the private home-financing functions of the 
Government from the subsidized public 
housing program. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Board and 
the Federal Housing Administration deal ex- 
clusively with private parties and institu- 
tions. Savings-and-loan associations pay 
more than $5,000,000 a year for examination, 
supervision, and insurance of accounts; and 
approved mortgagees remit over $27,000,000 
to the Federal Housing Administratior? as 
premiums and fees for mortgage insurance. 
These self-supporting financial agencies of 
the Government logically should be inde- 
pendent establishments or attached to an 
agency or department which is concerned 
with financial matters. 

The public housing program of the Gov- 
ernment is a welfare operation. The inter- 
ests of private home-financing institutions 
and public housing activities definitely con- 
flict. Experience in 1942, 1943, 1944, and 1945 
has taught us a lesson. During these years 
there was an abundance of equity money, an 
ample supply of mortgage credit on the best 
possible terms, and many small builders 
anxious to build homes; yet, notwithstand- 
ing these facts, the National Housing Agency 
has caused about 40 percent of all war hous- 
ing units to be built as public houses, owned 
and operated by the Government and local 
public housing authorities. The compara- 
tively small amcunt of private building 
which has been permitted has been done 
mostly by large builders in the form of rental 
housing, and the small local builder who 
builds for sale has been largely eliminated 
from the program. 

What we are requesting can be done either 
by Executive order or under the new Re- 
organization Act. It does not call for any 
new agency or even necessarily the return to 
independent status of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board and Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration. Our request only involves the sepa- 


ration of the public housing functions of © 


the Government, which, if they proceed at 
all, should proceed on their own merits from 
those functions of the Government dealing 
with privately financed home ownership. 

We shall be glad to submit further infor- 
mation or to discuss this question with you 
or anyone you may designate. 

Respectfully yours, 
HENRY P. Ire, 
President, 
United States Savings & Loan League. 
PAUL ENDICOTT, 
Chairman, 
Federal Legislative Committee. 
MorRTON BOopFIsH, 
Executive Vice President. 





Whose White House? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN JENNINGS, JR. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1946 
Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 


White House, designed by the distin- 
guished architect, James Hoban, one of 
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the most beautiful buildings in the world, 
has since its construction been one ‘of the 
chief landmarks of the Nation’s Capital 
and the pride of the American people. 
Up to this good hour, from the year 1800, 
when it was first occupied by President 
John Adams in November, it has been 
big enough to house all the great and 
gocd men who have served this Nation 
in the Presidency. But now, the present 
occupant of the White House proposes 
to mutilate and destroy its architectural 
symmetry.and beauty by enlarging it so 
as to convert it into a movie theater, a 
radio station, a restaurant or cafeteria— 
as the case May be—a museum, and an 
office building. 

Last week the House of Representa- 
tives emphatically vetoed this proposal 
by refusing to appropriate the more than 
$1,600,000 with which Mr. Truman pro- 
poses to make over this national shrine. 
He defied the will of the House of Repre- 
sentatives by contemptuously saying the 
opposition to his spoilation of the White 
House was nothing more than a “tempest 
in a teapot” and to further show his dis- 
regard of the interests of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the people of this coun- 
try, he said that those who objected to 
opposition to his spoliation of the White 
House “could chain themselves to the 
bushes on the White House lawn.” 

There are other reasons why the Pres- 
ident should hesitate in carrying out his 
ill-conceived and petulant plan to de- 
stroy the beauty of the White House— 
because of the lack of building materials, 
thousands of returning soldiers, sailors, 
and marines are unable to rent, buy, or 
build a home. These homeless veterans 
should come ahead of the use of mate- 
rials or the expenditure of money to 
house unnecessary bureaucrats in Wash- 
ington. 

Then, there is the little matter, to 
some, of the unnecessary expenditure 
of more than $1,600,000 by a temporary 
resident of the White House. The de- 
sires of the people of this country for the 
preservation of the White House are 
permanent and will endure long after 
Mr. Truman has moved or been moved 
from this edifice. In this connection, 
I insert as a part of these remarks an 
editorial from the New York Herald 
Tribune of Tuesday, January 29: 

THE PRESIDENT’S HOUSE 

It is a little shocking to read that although 
the House last Thursday cut the appropria- 
tion for the proposed addition to the White 
House out of the independent offices bill, 
workmen, nevertheless, were busy on Friday 
clearing the way for the excavations. Presi- 
dent Truman's own sense of fitness is strong; 
surely, on reflection, it will suggest to him 
that the concern over his suddenly revealed 
plans to add a radio broadcasting auditorium 
and a cafeteria to the historic mansion which 
enshrines so much of the national tradition 
is a great deal more than a tempest in a tea- 
pot. Americans take a fierce interest in 
their great monuments; the President’s 
house certainly belongs to the American 
people quite as much as to any one Presi- 
dential occupant, and to launch a fairly dras- 
tic alteration of the buildings and grounds 
before the public at large is even aware of 
what is contemplated is scarcely seemly and 
is certainly unnecessary. 

Few will doubt that the Executive Office 
facilities are inadequate. The answer does 
not lie in a plan hastily (indeed, almost se- 
cretly) put together last fall, indorsed with- 


out publicity or discussion by the unforty. 
nately rather weak Fine Arts Commission (1, 
which Washington's architectura) develop. 
ment is now entrusted) and then rammeg 
through by imperious gestures from Mr, Try. 
man. The work should be stovped at once 
and before Congress appropriates the funds 
it should provide for a proper review of the 
whole subject by competent ua‘ional au- 
thorities. It may be that present plans 
would themselves not greatly alter the exist. 
ing appearance of the White House and its 
grounds; but it is plain that the process o; 
meeting Executive Office requirements py 
pasting on a museum here, a theater there 
a cafeteria somewhere else is lixely tn lead to 
lamentable results in the end, while offering 
no sound solution of the real problem in the 
meanwhile. The Washington chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects has asked 
for time to permit a thorough study of the 
question and the development of a really 
valid treatment of it as a whole. The White 
House is too precious and too jealously treas- 
ured a heritage of the American peop!e not to 
be accorded at least that much care and re- 
spect. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1946 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, | 
include a letter from a constituent in 
Nebraska, who has recently handed in 
his resignation as chairman of the OPA 
in his city. 

Mr. Speaker, the views of this gentle- 
man, who has for several years been 
close to the workings of the OPA, should 
be valuable to the Members of Congress. 

This writer complains to me about the 
way the OPA has protected its own men 
from military service; the way they are 
now hoarding office equipment and type- 
writers which were formerly used in the 
offices of the OPA. 

Mr. Speaker, this Congress should im- 
mediately give consideration to placing 
all pricing controls in some other agency. 
It seems to me that either the Depart- 
ment of Commerce or the Department of 
Agriculture could take over price control 
on the essential items of living. The last 
testimony of the OPA showed that they 
were trying to control prices on more 
than 8,000,000 separate items. These 
items range all the way from pictures o! 
hula-hula girls, to teething rings, bird 
cages, and manhole covers. I am con- 
vinced that what price control is needed 
now on the essential items of living 
should be placed in some other agency 
and the vast horde of OPA agents, noW 
roaming the country checking up 0 
minor violations of our merchants, 4s 
well as their large office staff, should be 
liquidated. I trust the Members of Con- 
gress will read the letter which follows: 

January 23, 1946 
Mr. J. C. ELLror, 
OPA District Office, 
7 Omaha, Nebr. 

Dear Sir: I hereby tender my resignation 

as a member of, and chairman of the OPA 
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price panel in this city. My reasons for doing 
9 are many. 
"Sant returned from 3 years of military 
service I was asked to become a member of 
the price panel. I accepted the appointment 
ont devoted a great deal of time and per- 
sonal effort to the work because I felt that it 
was part of my duty as a citizen to do so. I 
nave seen inflation at its worst in Europe and 

Tam anxious to prevent any such disaster in 
the United States. But I am convinced that 
the OPA as it is set up under the existing law 
and as it is administered by its present per- 
. nnel is not the answer to the problem. 

‘I have been impressed constantly with a 
tendency to emphasize the bureaucratic folly 
of following the book rather than using com- 
mon sense in dealing with the problems that 
come before the agencies of the Office of Price 
Administration. It has been obvious to me 
that too much time and effort was being ex- 
pended to harass the honest-intentioned lit- 
tle man and not enough to catch the bigger, 
dishonest-principled one. 

The particular case which brought my 
feelings to a head was one in which a small 





one item. When this merchant was called 
pefore the price panel he explained that the 
overcharge was due to an oversight. This 
was because he was running the store by him- 
self, had no assistant and just didn’t have 
time to get through the multitudinous paper 
work necessary to keep abreast of the latest 
ceiling prices. It 7as the opinion of the panel 
that the man was not dishonest, that he 
had no intent to defraud his customers, and 
so the panel told him that he should be more 
careful in the future, and closed the case. 

We then received an inane letter from the 
District Office in Omaha telling us that we 
should reopen the case and fine the man 
three times the overcharge, or $25, whichever 
was higher. In this case it would have been 
$25. In other words, we were expected to fine 
this man $25 when his income for a week 
probably wasn't much more than that, and 
the same time I am told that used-car 
ire making deals which involve prices 
oove the ceilings, and that rents in 
s buildings are being steadily inflated, 
and nothing is being done about it. 

I personally will have no part of a program 
which is apparently intent on persecuting 
honest-intentioned businessmen. I 
consider the administration of the price con- 
trol machinery a gross mockery of any con- 
ception of justice. I wash my hands of any 
part of it. 
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Tribute to Jack Nichols 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


EON. WILLIAM G. STIGLER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1946 


Mr. STIGLER. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 12, 1945, the League of Young 
Democrats of the Second Congressional 
District of Oklahoma held a district con- 
vention in Muskogee. 

During the convention time was set 
aside for memorial exercises for the late 
President Roosevelt and ex-Congressman 
Jack Nichols, of the Second Oklahoma 
Congressional District. The Honorable 
Kelly Brown, of Muskogee, Okla., Dem- 
ocratic county chairman of Muskogee 
County, and eminent lawyer, was desig- 
nated to deliver the eulogy on the life of 
the late Jack Nichols. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Under the leave granted me to extend 
my remarks, I include the remarks of the 
Honorable Kelly Brown: 


Ladies and gentlemen assembled in con- 
vention of the Second Congressional District 
of Oklahoma, here is the assembly of the 
home folks of Jack Nichols. Now is the time 
when it is difficult to speak. On occasions 
such as this for many, many years we had 
the drama of the living, virile character to 
enlighten our meeting; to gather in his ab- 
sence and miss his charming personality is 
an anticlimax in the lives of all of us. Per- 
haps every one of you feel the same way that 
I feel, but since you have selected me to 
make a few remarks calculated to express the 
sentiments of all of us, I feel wholly inade- 
quate to the occasion and perhaps you have 
selected the least appropriate personality for 
this occasion. He was my friend, a close per- 
sonal friend, and logic and sentiment do not 
mix well together. Therefore, the thoughts 
that may come to you this morning will not 
be the logical, expressive, statements that 
should characterize this occasion. The sub- 
ject was too close to this speaker for a good 
view and it is another occasion when we 
“cannot see the trees for the forest.” No 
soldier on the battlefields of Europe or Asia 
has lost his last buddy and turned the sod 
over the remains of his last fighting com- 
panion with any deeper feeling of loss than 
I have when I speak the words this morning 
in memory of our friend, Jack Nichols. 

In the year 1934, when our much beloved 
and highly respected Congressman, Hon. 
William Hastings, laid aside the congressional 
toga, we looked over the field with a feeling 
of distinct loss and abandon. We did not see 
and could not believe at that time that so 
worthy a statesman as Congressman Hastings 
could have his place taken over by a com- 
petent successor. But nature was still work- 
ing and God was still good, and out of a field 
of a number of aspirants the good people of 
this district gave a handsome indorsement 
to Jack Nichols as a successor to Bill Hastings. 
He was comparatively a young man. For 
many years he had practiced his profession 
in all of our counties and as an advocate he 
had become known as an outstanding and 
brilliant lawyer. First of all he carried with 
him his library of information and his book 
of dramatics. His personality was invigor- 
ating. He touched the lives and hearts of 
our people in such a way as to fully revive 
the hopes for a worthy Representative. He 
espoused the cause of the farmer and the 
laboring man and in doing so also presented 
the best argument as to why he was likewise 
the friend of the businessman and any in- 
vestments of money or capital. He thought 
the big investors and the moneyed interests 
were built upon the welfare of the common 
people and he preached the gospel in such 
a way that was convincing to all of our people 
so that he was accepted as a representative 
of no particular interest but the welfare of 
our entire district. His first session in Con- 
gress was such a convincing proof of this 
theory of government that his reelection was 
with only slight opposition. As time went 
on and one term of office succeeded the other, 
we became fully convinced that Jack Nichols 
was a Representative worthy of the approval 
of all of our people and by the time that he 
had served his 10 years in office he was as full 
a Representative of and spokesman for our 
district as any Congressman that ever graced 
the halls of our National Assembly. 

The work that he did in Congress and the 
valuable representation that he gave to our 
people was of such a nature that it was only 
fitting that he should be called into one of 
the most important lines of duty of our 
national welfare. He was then selected to 
@ very important position in one of our great 
national industries and the position that he 
took with the Transcontinental & Western 
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Airlines was only another step in furthering 
his Services in the welfare of the people of 
the Second Congressional District, for the 
welfare of the people of the entire Nation 
and for the promotion of the great and grow- 
ing industry of air transport. He fitted into 
this work with a natural ease and aptitude 
to such a remarkable degree that at the time 
of the sacrifice of his life in this work he 
was an outstanding member of this great 
national industry. Never at any time did he 
abandon his idea of representation of our 
people. On frequent occasions he returned 
to make his report to this district in the 
Same manner and with the same interest 
that he did while he was your elected repre- 
sentative and he has brought to us in this 
portion of the great central South and West 
a recognition with the transportation lines 
that has been highly valuable. At the time 
of the unfortunate accident that brought 
an end to his career he was engaged in 
contact work of the most valuable character. 
He was carrying out the idea of having the 
great company of which he was the repre- 
sentative in making a globe-circling route 
that would have brought in touch all of our 
people in the effort of truly making this 
one world. 

The steps that he has taken and the path 
that he has laid out will not be forgotten. 
The map that he has made will be followed 
as the lines of travel for future generations. 
I recall very intimately his plans for taking 
your humble servant along with him and 
others of his friends on the first globe- 
circling trip and it would have been a thrill 
to any human mind to have followed him in 
this path that he had laid out. We will go 
over these lines. We will remember the 
genius of Jack Nichols in plotting the course. 
We will have the memory of our own man 
from the Second Congressional District who 
blazed this trail. We will greatly suffer from 
the loss of his dramatic personality as a com- 
panion. Why Moses was led on top of the 
mountain to look over the Valley of Promise 
and then not allowed to enter; why our great 
Franklin Roosevelt fought in such a valorous 
manner through the network of European 
and Asiatic wars to look upon the consum- 
mation of an Atlantic Charter; why our Con- 
gressman, Jack Nichols, was led to the peak 
and then not enter the fruitful valley? 
These things we do not know. These things 
we cannot comprehend except through faith. 


“Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pick you out of the crannies; 

I hold you here, root and all, 

In my hand, little flower; 

But if I could understand what you are, 
Root and all, and all in all, 

I should know what God and man is.” 


To these things that have been done, to 
this dramatic character that has passed, to 
the personality of Jack Nichols that was so 
thrilling, we simply pay our tribute without 
knowing the fullness of our acts and 
thoughts, except this one lone thought: We 
do respectfully show our gratitude for what 
has been done and we do, through our 
thoughts and actions this morning, pledge 
our eternal loyalty to this friendship that 
we had and to this splendid, estimable char- 
acter that was given to live with us. In 
utter humility we state these things and 
leave the verdict to be written in accordance 
with our constancy to these plans. We now 
leave with the individuals of this convention, 
in the homes of the men and women of the 
Second Congressional District, and in our 
own hearts, the thought that we have had a 
true friend, an able statesman, and a mem- 
ory to revere. 


“Green be the turf above thee, 
My friend of better days; 

None knew thee but to love thee, 
Nor name thee but to praise.” 
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A. F. of L. Wins Wage Gains for Millions 
Without Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1946 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, there 
have been two parallels in the current 
oostwar labor-management discussions, 
one of which has been entirely over- 
looked. 

On the one hand we have had mass 
walk-outs of the CIO with wild charges 
being made against management by CIO 
leaders. On the other hand we have had 
the American Federation of Labor 
quietly negotiating wage gains almost 
entirely without strikes. Out of 1,800,- 
000 workers on strike and threatening 
strike on January 18, only 112,000, or a 
bare 6 percent, were A. F. of L. members. 

At the same time the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has gained for its mem- 
bers the same percentage of wage in- 
creases and sometimes greater increases 
without the hysterical, wild-eyed charges 
so commonly reverted to by the CIO 
leadership. 

The A. F. of L. accomplishments in this 
respect are presented in the current issue 
of the Federation of Labor’s Monthly 
Survey, which follows: 


Since VJ-day, unions affiliated with the 
A. F. of L. have won wage increases averag- 
ing from 10 to 20 percent and more for at 
least 2,500,000 workers A large proportion 
of our increases have been for 15 percent 
or more, very many from 20 percent up to 
100 percent. We are establishing the 75-cent 
minimum wage throughout the South. 

The vast majority of these wage gains 
have been won without strike or threat of 
strike; and our unions have universally kept 
within the wise and sound formula laid down 
by President Truman: Wage increases should 
not force breaks in price ceilings. 

When workers add to their wage demands 
that extra 5 cents which breaks a price 
ceiling, the extra nickel brings them no real 
gain but a serious loss. For a break in price 
ceilings for one or two unions brings a flood 
of demands for more price breaks from other 
unions and companies, and the tide of in- 
fiation is let loose. Then the cost of living 
rises and everyone loses. We know only too 
well what the rise in living costs meant to 
workers during the war. In 1944 it cost at 
least $500 more per year for a family to live 
than in 1941. Although workers’ average 
yearly income rose 50 percent from 1941 to 
1944, living costs rose 32 percent.* These 
high living costs cut away the major part 
of the wage gain. The result is shown on 
the chart below. Even at the wartime peak 
about one-third of American families still 
had incomes below a health and efficiency 


1This is a conservative estimate based on 
information gathered from international 
unions, AFL organizers, and published re- 
ports. 

? The actual dollar increase in living costs 
differs at different income levels. For pur- 
poses of the chart, this was the closest esti- 
mate possible with available information. 

* Average yearly income of all workers (ex- 
cluding Government) rose from $1,462 in 
1941 to $2,189 in 1944; U. 8. Commerce De- 
partment figures. Living-cost figures are 
from Labor Department Study on Consumer 
Expenditures, 
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standard, although their wage gains should 
have given them a far better living. Wage 
gains mean little if they have to be paid out 
in higher prices. 

The administration’s reversal of policy to 
permit price-ceiling breaks for certain unions 
is bringing the results to be expected. .A 5 
to 8 percent increase in living costs is already 
forecast this year. Not only will workers lose 
the extra nickel that breaks the price ceiling 
but they will force on themselves and others 
an even greater loss. For every family with 
savings or life insurance will cut away the 
value of those savings because each dollar 
will be reduced to 95 cents or 92 cents in 
buying power. Retired workers living on 
pensions or social-security benefits will lose 
likewise; for their pensions will not rise with 
increased living costs. The only way to make 
real gains is to keep wage demands within 
price ceilings. This policy has been followed 
by experienced unions. 


AFL RAISES WAGES WITHOUT STRIKES 


Labor Department figures show that AFL 
unions are winning their wage gains almost 
entirely without strikes. Out of 1,800,000 
workers on strike or threatening to strike, 
only 112,000 were AFL union members (Jan- 
uary 18). 

Why is it that AFL unions cau save their 
members the huge losses caused by strikes 
and yet win them large and lasting gains? 
The answer is that our experienced union 
leaders seek substantial progress through col- 
lective bargaining conducted privately with 
employers on a basis of fact and experience, 
with consideration of the interests of both 
parties. We regard collective bargaining in 
gocd faith as the normal procedure for estab- 
lishing good relations with our employers 
and working out the terms of employment in 
a contract. Our unions have hegotiated in 
good faith within the administration’s de- 
clared wage-price policy. 


FOUR COMMANDMENTS OF PROGRESSIVE 
COLLECTIVE EARGAINING 


Workers can make the greatest progress by 
building up confidence and mutual under- 
standing between themselves and their em- 
ployer. These four commandments should 
be observed: 

1. Good faith and square dealing on both 
sides of the conference table. Show your em- 
ployer that you are seeking a fair and just 
settlement, satisfactory to both parties. Keep 
your contract. A broken contract is the 
mark of bad faith and irresponsibility. 

2. Know your industry and know your com- 
pany. Get such facts as costs of operation, 
outlook for sales and production, particular 
problems of your company and industry, past 
profits and prospective profits. Know what 
a wage increase will cost and What the com- 
pany can pay. You cannot get these facts 
from the Government: But some AFL unions 
get this information from their companies 
for use at the conference table because they 
have proved that they are responsible organi- 
zations, interested in the success of the busi- 
ness and acting in good faith. Remember 
that your collective bargaining conference is 
the business of your union and your em- 
ployer. The company does not want its in- 
formation released to competitors. Don’t in- 
jure your company’s business. If you cannot 
secure the information you need, write to the 
AFL Research and Information Service. 

3. Remember that three groups—workers, 
consumers, and management—should share 
the wealth created by American industry. 
This is the American way forward to higher 
living standards. Industry’s profits should 
bring (1) Wage increases; (2) price reduc- 
tions; (3) reward for management as an in- 
centive to improve production. Also, re- 
serves must be laid aside to buy the new 
machinery which will increase productivity 
and make further wage gains possible; and 
investors must receive enough return on 
their investment to bring your company 





adequate financing. You cannot expect all 
the profit to go into wage increases. 

4. Work to improve production per Man. 
hour, so there will be more income to share 
Have an understanding with the company 
that workers are to share the increased in- 
come they produce and get higher Wages 
Work out a plan for union-managemen; 
cooperation. Let your employer know that 
your union is a strong and responsible or. 
ganization, that you want to sce the busi. 
ness ‘succeed, that you expect to act as 4 
partner in developing it and to share the 
returns as a partner should. 


WHAT DOES A STRIKE COST? 


Some strikes are unavoidable because map. 
agement refuses to bargain in good faith 
The AFL maintains, however,.that a strike 
should be the last resort, used only after 
genuine efforts at collective bargaining, con- 
ciliation, and arbitration have failed. The 
reason for this is clear. Count the cost of a 
strike to the workers: 

Suppose the workers are earning an aver- 
age of $1 per hour. The company offers an 
increase of 12 cents to $1.12, but the union 
turns down the offer because they think a 
Government board may give them more 
They go on strike and stay out for 8 weeks 
Each worker loses an average of $358 (pay 
for 8 weeks of 40 hours at $1.12 an hour) 
At the end of that time the Government 
board awards 18 cents, 6 cents more than 
the company offered. The company accepts 
the award and grants 18 cents, but it will take 
the workers nearly 3 years’ work before this 
extra 6 cents will amount to enough to repay 
their loss. If, as seems more likely, the com- 
pany refuses to accept the award and gives 
only 3 cents more (15 cents in all), then it 
will take the workers nearly 6 years of work 
before their extra 3 cents per hour will add 
up to the amount they lost by the strike. If 
the 3 cents or 6 cents breaks a price ceiling, 
workers may take losses they can never re- 
gain. 

If, on the other hand, the workers had 
avoided the strike and used every means to 
build up a sound relationship of good will 
between their union and the company, and 
both sides had turned their attention to get- 
ting out production, they could have gained 
much more than the extra 3 cents or 6 cents 
in further wage increases. They could have 
saved their strike loss and won public good 
will by turning out the products other people 
were waiting to buy. That is why respon- 
sible AFL leaders bargain in good faith and 
make every effort to avoid strikes. 
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HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1946 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude an article appearing in the Janu- 
ary issue of the National Republic, pub- 
lished in Washington, D.C. The article. 
written by Ira E. Bennett, highly re- 
garded American author and newspaper- 
man, relates to conditions in Puerto Rico 
and should be of interest to all Members 
of Congress and the public. It shows 
that unrestricted communism under 
Gov. Rexford Tugwell is increasing 
the misery of the people of that island. 

If the Communist experiment in 
Puerto Rico is a failure under the most 
favorable conditions, with the support of 











the United States Government finan- 
cially and politically, Mr. Speaker, one 
can easily imagine what can be expected 
of a communistic experiment in world 
eovernment. The enlightening article 
by Mr. Bennett follows: 

PUERTO RICO’S FUTURE? 

(By Ira E. Bennett) 


What is to be done about Puerto Rico? 
While the United States undertakes to in- 

democracy and promote prosperity 
ne backward peoples all over the globe, 

lects its own half-starved stepchild at 
bean doorstep. 

Conditions in Puerto Rico, deplorable for 
half a century, are now becoming worse. 
There is heavy overpopulation—554 persons 
to the square mile—and great scarcity of nat- 
ural resources. Many of the people live in 
squalor and are ridden with disease, to such 
an extent that they are visibly undersized, 
lacking in vigor, and unable to do a good day’s 
work. When in good health the laboring 
Puerto Rican is a faithful and industrious 
man, but in his native island he is under a 
heavy handicap. 

Most Puerto Ricans seem to think that 


sure 
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tunes. They center most of their bitterness 
upon Gov. Rexford G. Tugwell—yes, that 
same shining Excelsior who led the New Deal 
hosts in days of yore. Tugwell is accused of 
having grasped the opportunity to make 
guinea-pig social experiments on Puerto 
Ricans, with resulting failure, misery, and 
public outcry. The insular house of rep- 
resentatives demands his removal. Every- 
body clamors for some kind of change. There 
is talk of statehood, independence, home- 
rule election of Governor and all other offi- 
cials, and a dominion status, whatever that 
is. 

Congress controls the political destiny of 
Puerto Rico, of course. It made Puerto 
Ricans United States citizens in 1901. It has 
given generously to the island for relief, re- 
habilitation, and general welfare. Since 1900, 
when the organic law was enacted, the United 
States has given to Puerto Rico in grants and 
loans about $325,000,000, besides relinquish- 
ing to the island in customs receipts, internal 
revenue, excise taxes, etc., about $275,000,000. 
In addition, large sums were spent by the 
Army and Navy during the war years, giving 
employment to the islanders. (Incidentally, 
an Army Officer testified that he was compelled 
to bring in labor for the work, as the natives 
were inclined to knock off work as soon as 
they had accumulated a few days’ pay.) 

The island is 95 miles long and 35 miles 
wide, contains about 2,200,000 acres, of which 
1,223,000 are tillable. On this patch live 
more than 2,000,000 people—that is, only 45 
acres for every 100 people. The same density 
of population in the United States would 
give this country 1,632,000,000 inhabitants. 
But the Puerto Ricans, while individually un- 
derfed, are prolific to an amazing degree, with 
a birth rate of 40 per 1,000 annually. So 
the problem of survival grows more acute 
every year. 

Sugar is the chief product of the island. 
Needlework by the women is a big item of 
income. Coffee, formerly a lucrative crop, 
was destroyed by hurricanes and has never 
recovered. Tobacco was going well a few 
years ago, but the employers claimed that 
local labor unions killed the goose. At any 
Tate, Puerto Rican tobacco is a small item 
how. The island does not and apparently 
cannot produce enough for the population. 
Country people have been driven into the 
town slums and are living on the dole. 

Islanders say that Governor Tugwell’s 
Scheme of breaking up the big landholdings 
and giving small farms to the farm laborers 
‘as proved a fiasco. The Government gives 
the laborer a lift of about $150 to furnish 
him forth as a farmer—and he fails. The 
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total farm production is less now than it 
was under the larger landlords. Sugar mak- 
ing has been made a “public utility” under 
the peculiar political philosophy of the Tug- 
well regime, with the result that might have 
been expected—capital has been scared away. 
The universal complaint among businessmen 
in the island is that the Government is 
strangling private enterprise, including 
farming, transportation, manufacturing, 
banking, etc. The “Little New Deal” of 
Puerto Rico has installed these agencies to 
“supervise” the people: Puerto Rico Develop- 
ment Co.; Puerto Rico Development Bank; 
Transportation Authority; Communications 
Authority; Water Resources Authority; 
Housing Authority; Public Service Commis- 
sion (having control of the sugar industry). 

There is a “Planning Board,” on approved 
New Deal lines, with authority (on paper) 
to approve or kill off all island activities 
within the planning orbit. The “plan” in- 
cludes spending $411,000,000 in the 6 years 
ending 1950. The money is “expected” to 
come largely from the boom-time sales of 
rum, but recently the rum balloon has shown 
signs of sagging. 

So infuriated have been the citizens of 
Puerto Rico against restraints upon their ef- 
forts to carry on business that the outcry has 
disturbed Washington. President Truman 
sent a message to Congress on October 16, 
asking that body to submit to Puerto Ricans 
several alternative proposals for a change of 
government. “The present form of govern- 
ment in the island,” cautiously observes the 
President’s message, “appears to be unsatis- 
factory to a large number of its inhabitants.” 
Different groups advocate these changes: 
(1) Local election of Governor and wider self- 
government; (2) statehood; (3) complete 
independence; and (4) a dominion form of 
government. Nobody has clearly explained 
what is meant by a “dominion” form of gov- 
ernment, but presumably it is desired that 
Puerto Rico shall bear to the United States 
the relation which Canada bears to Great 
Britain. The United States, in other words, 
is regarded as a commonwealth or empire. 

President Truman takes care to suggest 
that Congress should not submit any pro- 
posals to the Puerto Ricans which the Con- 
gress is not prepared to enact finally into law. 
And there’s the rub. What the Puerto Ricans 
may desire and what the United States may 
desire is not the same thing. 

Puerto Rico is a fixed air base guarding the 
approaches to the United States and the 
Panama Canal. The island cannot therefore 
be given up. It is important to our national 
defense. Independence is a vain dream. 
Statehood is almost as vain a vision, because 
Congress cannot be expected to admit into 
the Union a region that is pauperized and 
doomed to live on the charity of outsiders. 
The only alternative left is the popular elcc- 
tion of Governor and wider home rule—and 
this is questionable because of the inveterate 
habit of Puerto Ricans to take their politics 
too seriously. On the smallest questions, 
when the people have a right to decide it, 
furious passions rise, and riots and feuds 
develop. ; 

So far as cure of government can cure 
Puerto Rico's ills, common sense would seem 
to require that good sound American pro- 
cedure should take the place of the fancy 
communism that disguises itself as paternal 
solicitude in Puerto Rico. Encouragement 
of private enterprise, including investment 
from the mainland, might work wonders in 
developing agriculture and industry. The 
island cannot live by itself alone—it must 
always have help from Congress—but it 
could be made to help itself by a reform in 
the policies of the insular government. Since 
it is not to be expected that Governor Tug- 
well will admit that his policy has been 
wrong, a way toward betterment of condi- 
tions might be found by a change, not in the 
form of government, but in governors. 
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HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1946 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, no Mem- 
ber of this House is more strongly com- 
mitted to State control and manage- 
ment of the Employment Service than I 
am, or more sincerely anxious to return 
the employment offices back to the per- 
manent control of the States. 

The only reason I am not voting to 
transfer the employment offices back to 
the States on June 30, 1946, as provided 
in the Dirksen amendment, instead of 
at a later date, is that Gen. Omar N. 
Bradley, Administrator of the GI law, 
tells me that the transfer of the Service 
on that date would have a very disturb- 
ing and disrupting influence on the 
veterans’ program and would injuriously 
affect the prospects of many thousands 
of veterans to secure employment. 
General Bradley says the demobilization 
program wil be proceeding at top speel 
at that time at the rate of 400,000 dis- 
charges a month and that to try to switch 
from Federal to State control would be 
very confusing and would throw a big 
monkey wrench into the machinery. 

The time chosen in the Dirksen amend- 
ment for the transfer is especially un- 
fortunate owing to the fact that under 
General Eisenhower’s announced pro- 
gram all 2-year men and all men with 
40 points are to be discharged at that 
time and the placement machinery will 
be clogged with many thousands of men 
looking for jobs and depending on Gen- 
eral Bradley’s organization to place them. 

For these reasons I could not vote for 
the Dirksen amendment, as much as I 
approve the transfer of the Employment 
Service to the States, and its complete re- 
moval from Federal control. 

After all, it is not important tha. the 
Employment Service shall be transferred 
at a certain date. The important thing 
is that it shall ultimately, within reason- 
able time, be transferred and brought 
exclusively under State management, 
and removed entirely from bureaucratic 
control at Washington, and that, I am 
sure, will be done. 

Representative DIRKSEN’s amendment 
proposed to make the transfer of the 
employment offices on June 30, 1946. 
Representative EBERHARTER, of Pennsyl- 
vania, on behalf of a number of Members, 
including myself, offered an amendment 
to make the transfer on December 31, 
1946. The Eberharter amendment would 
have given the Employment Service six 
more months to operate under its present 
management in the placement of veter- 
ans. By December 31, demobilization 
should be well over, and I supported the 
Eberharter amendment as the wisest 
possible solution of the problem. Eager 
as we may be to return the Employment 
Service to the States, surely we can wait 
6 months to accomplish an orderly ce- 
mobilization that will protect all the 
rights of the veterans. 
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I received today the following very il- 
luminating letter from General Bradley, 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs: 


My Dear Mr. LupLow: This is in response to 
your request made by telephone for a state- 
ment of my views with reference to possible 
transfer of the public employment offices to 
State operation June 30, 1946. 

It is estimated that demobilization is now 
about half accomplished. It is anticipated 
that demobilization will continue at a rapid 
rate for more than a year. At the present 
time members of our armed forces are being 
discharged at the rate of about 1,000,000 per 
month. Employment offices are needed to 
provide veterans with the services the Con- 
gress has assured will be given to them. 

It would be most unfortunate, in my judg- 
ment, to disrupt the service of the public 
employment officer by attempting to ac- 
complish the transfer as of June 30, 1946. 
Demobilization will be continuing at a high 
rate at that date. Also it is readily under- 
stood that the transfer cannot be ac- 
complished without at least a temporary im- 
pairment in the efficiency of the Service. 
Many veterans have never been previously 
employed. ‘These veterans and others will 
need repeated assistance and counseling from 
the Employment Service. To disrupt the 
Employment Service in the midst of demo- 
bilizaztion and in the midst of the adjust- 
ment period of veterans would be highly 
detrimental. 

I am deeply concerned that the reintegra- 
tion of cur service men and women into the 
peacetime economy be accomplished with the 
greatest speed and efficiency. One of the 
important mediums for accomplishing this 
transfer is the United States Employment 
Service, which must be in a position to 
render efficient and competent service. This 
it cannot do unless a definite date for the 
transfer to the States is set sufficiently re- 
mote to maintain the service through the 
period of demobilization and first Job adjust- 
ment of our veterans. 

Yours very truly, 
Omar N. BRADLEY, 
General, United States Army, 
Administrator. 
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HON. BENJAMIN J. RABIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1946 


Mr. RABIN. Mr. Speaker, the matter 
of industrial disputes and the approach 
which the Government should take to- 
ward their settlement is one of utmost 
importance to all of us today. On Jan- 
uary 22, 1946, a radio address was made 
by Hon. Jesse Freidin in connection with 
that problem. Mr. Freidin is well quali- 
fied to discuss the subject inasmuch as 
he was formerly General Counsel and 
subsequently public member of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board. His speech is 
most timely. ‘Pursuant to permission 
given to me to extend my remarks, I am 
including in the Recorp the radio ad- 
dress made by Mr. Freidin. 

Three months ago, in a radio address to 
- the Nation, President Truman outlined what 
was to be the postwar wage policy. He de- 
scribed the role Government was to play, fol- 
lowing the end of the war, in the settlement 
of labor disputes. These are his words: 
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“Many people have asked the Government 
to step in and decide who is to increase wages 
and by exactly how much. I have indeed 
been criticized because I have not stepped in 
to lay down the law to business and labor. 
My refusal to do so has been deliberate. I 
am convinced that we must get away as 
quickly as possible from Government con- 
trols and that we must get back to the free 
operation of our competitive system where 
Wages are concerned. This means that we 
must get back to free and fair collective bar- 
gaining.” 

That was a sound policy when it was an- 
nounced by the President 344 months ago. 
I believe it is still a sound policy today. 
But the proposal we are discussing here to- 
night—statutory fact-finding boards with 
power to subpena parties, witnesses, and rec- 
ords, and to recommend the terms on which 
labor disputes should be settled, with all the 
moral force Government recommendations 
carry—is the very reverse of that policy. 
Instead of getting away as quickly as possible 
from controls, the proposal would continue 
and perpetuate them, even though in modi- 
fied form. Instead of getting back to free 
and fair collective bargaining and encourag- 
ing labor and industry to develop their own 
solutio~s to problems with which only they 
have sufficient familiarity and judgment, it 
continues Government in the dominant role 
of decision maker. Instead of reducing Gov- 
ernment participation to an irreducible mini- 
mum, it enlarges and broadens its powers 
of intervention. 

Anyone Who has had to do with the settle- 
ment of industrial disputes will, I am confi- 
dent, agree that so long as there is assurance 
of Government intervention parties to a labor 
dispute will not always exhaust the possi- 
bility of agreement. In the minds of both 
will always linger the hope that they will 
secure from Government a decision which in 
the case of the union will give it more than 
it can get in collective bargaining, and in 
the case of the employer will call upon it to 
give less than might be necessary to avoid 
a strike. And so long as there is held out 
to each side the opportunity to gain more 
through Government intervention than it 
can through its own efforts, legislation will 
aggravate not ameliorate the problem. I 
think it must be self-evident that Govern- 
ment wage setting and collective bargaining 
do not mix. We cannot insist upon the first 
if we want to maintain the full vitality of 
the second. 

Regardless of what is said to the contrary, 
and no matter how good original intentions 
may be, it seems to me also tru2 that when 
the Government itself undertakes to decide 
what one or two or three of the greatest em- 
ployers in the country shall pay as a fair 
wage a pattern or policy begins to take shape 
which soon fastens itself, with little if any 
variation, upon many employers and many 
unions who were not parties to the Govern- 
ment’s decision, and who may be faced with 
totally different fact situations. Once the 
Government sponsors a precise wage increase 
for a particular union, the rank and file of 
other unions feel themselves, and under- 
standably so, entitled to a comparable in- 
crease. The freedom of their representatives 
to make a substantially different bargain is 
surely limited, if not wholly destroyed, no 
matter how compelling the particular facts 
in the case might be. 

We have had two major experiences in the 
United States with Government intervention 
in wage disputes. One was in the railway 
industry, the other in the work of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board. But in relying on 
those experiences and in seeking to apply the 
same procedures to industry generally and in 
time of peace it is most important to bear 
two things in mind. In both instances the 
procedure was agreed to in advance by the 
parties who were to be effected by it. The 
railway industry and the Railway Brother- 
hoods in 1934 joined in devising the scheme 





of the Railway Labor Act and tacitly agreeq 
in advance to conform to its provisions. The 
establishment of the War Labor Board was 
similarly prefaced by agreement between 
major representatives of industry and or. 
ganized labor to accept the procedures of 
the National War Labor Board as a means of 
settling disputes peacefully during the war, 
Today, by contrast, both industry and organ. 
ized labor have expressed deep and unyielding 
opposition to the proposal for fact-finding 
boards. The second circumstance to bear in 
mind, and indeed it may be of far greater 
significance, is that the railway industry js 
entirely and closely regulated by the Govern. 
ment in all of its activities—its rates, its 
profits and its routes, and that wage regula- 
tion by the War Labor Board was in the same 
way accompanied by wartime regulation of 
every important industrial activity—prices, 
manpower, hours worked, supplies, etc. The 
point is that if we are relying on the experi- 
ence under the Railway Labor Act or on the 
experience of the National War Labor Board, 
had we not better begin by asking ourselves 
whether Government participation in the set- 
ting of wages can succeed without leading 
inevitably to the regulation of other eco- 
nomic and personal activities which bear di- 
rectly and indirectly on the question of 
wages? 

I have no doubt that there are many reople 
who in utmost good faith minimize these 
risks—the risk that the entire fabric of col- 
lective bargaining will be impaired, that set- 
tlements will be forced upon particular em- 
ployers and unions without regard to their 
particuluar needs and problems, that wage 
regulation has in the past been accompanied 
by over-all economic regulation—these dan- 
gers may have been overlooked or ignored in 
the emphasis placed upon the strike features 
of the proposal. It has been advanced as a 
method of eliminating strikes.; But upon 
analysis there is little in the proposal, at 
least in its present form, that furnishes the 
slightest assurance that strikes will be elimi- 
nated or curtailed. 

The only part of the program that bears 
directly on strikes is the so-called 30-day 
cooling-off period. The bill introduced by 
Mrs. Norton, for example, provides that for 
a period of 20 days, during which the fact- 
finding board is to be set up, hold its hear- 
ings, and render its report and recommenda- 
tions, the parties to the dispute are to con- 
tinue at work. But how effective this section 
of the bill may be is highly doubtful, for the 
measure provides no sanctions of any kind 
for its enforcement. The union is left free 
to decide whether its probabilities of success 
will be enhanced or reduced by striking. It 
is offered, in fact, simultaneous access to two 
forums—the pressure of the strike and the 
picket line and the semiarbitral machinery 
established by the Government. The fact- 
finding mechanism, in other words, is being 
offered not as a substitute for, but as an ad- 
dition to, the strike and the lock-out. We 
solved that problem at the War Labor Board 
through the administraiiv- device of refusing 
to consider any labor dispute while a strike 
was in progress. We insisted that, if a union 
wanted to air its grievances before a Govern- 
ment forum, it had to stop airing them on 
the picket line. But even that device is not 
referred to in the bill. 

We also had experience at the War Labor 
Board with a cooling-off period as a strike 
deterrent. The War Labor Disputes Act, 
you will recall, provided for the filing of 4 
notice of intention to strike and the continu- 
ance of production during the ensuing 30- 
day period. But the fact is that following 
passage of the act we had more strikes than 
before and they were more difficult to settle 
because, having followed the statutory pro- 
visions, they had the appearance of con- 
gressional approval. The month interval op- 
erated more as a heating-up than a cooling- 
off period. Even where no strike was in- 
tended the machinery was utilized to demon- 














«rate that a strike was in preparation. And 
‘+ was frequently resorted to as a ceremonial 
tual for the effect it might have on the 
public on employers and on government 
officials. Far from deterring strikes, it did 
no more than make available government 
facilities as a means of dramatizing and 
pro} agandizing an intention to strike. 

As to strikes after the 30-day period, the 
ploposal is wholly silent. Either side is at 
uiberty to reject the recommendations of the 
fact finders and to resort to force. Now by 
no means do I mean to suggest that the bill 
would be improved did it attempt to penalize 
strikes or otherwise illegalize them. For to 
eliminate the threat of a strike or the right 
of an employer to close down his plant if 
he cannot come to terms with the union, 
would be to remove from the area of collec- 
tive bargaining the single most potent force 
which drives the disputing parties to final 
acreement. A great American, Mr. William 
H. Davis, the former Chairman of the War 
Labor Board, expressed the same thought in 
these words: 

The creative adventure of the bargaining 
table loses all color of reality if the workers 
have been deprived of the right to reject 
management's offer and quit or if manage- 
has lost its right to refuse the workers’ 

s and close the plant. It is, in the last 
lysis, the pressure of this right to strike or 
lock out that keeps the parties at the con- 
ference table; that tests their courage, re- 
sourcefulness and decision.” 

And let me say that there are few men to 
whom deep understanding and broad ex- 
perience give a greater right to express an 
opinion on this matter than Mr. Davis. 

A democratic country, if it is going to re- 
tain its traditional principles of freedom, 
must place its final faith in free collective 
bargaining. Freedom of the workers to 
strike and of the employers to shut down 
is no more: than freedom to resort to the 
necessary tools by which a collective bargain 
is reached. We ought not permit ourselves 
to lose faith in the resourcefulness and 
strength of this process. Government can 
iid it by broadening and strengthening its 
mediation and conciliation facilities. These 
unctions help the parties reach agreement. 
Government most assuredly will not aid it 
either by coercing agreement or by itself 

suming responsibility for making the final 
decision. 

The postwar problems which face industry 
nd labor today are unique in both their 
economic and emotional content. They are 
by no means characteristic of normal peace- 
time operations and ought not be acrented 

the basis for peacetime legislation. They 

charged with an amount of tension which 
leds a gocd deal more heat than light, and 

t seldom induces the thoughtful delibera- 

n which is the necessary preliminary to 

> lawmaking. In my humble judgment 

gislation will not aid the present strike 
ure—you cannot force American workers 
ainst their will to resume jobs at wages 

y deeply believe are inequitable, nor can 
ou force American employers to pay wages 
which they believe with equal sincerity are 

nomic. I believe the parties must be 

t to make their own agreement assisted, 

coerced, by the Government. 


men 












H. R. 4437 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1946 


_Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
i. R. 4437) has come before the House 
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under false pretenses. It is supposed to 
provide for the return of the Employment 
Service to our State governments but so 
worded that it will defeat State control 
of this agency and further entrench Fed- 
eral control of it. I feel that the adher- 
ents of Federal control of the Employ- 
ment Service, realizing that Congress 
fully intends to reenact legislation to re- 
turn this agency to its rightful place 
under our State governments, have de- 
liberately set about to circumvent the will 
of Congress and the people by loading 
H. R. 4437 with provisions which will 
keep Federal authorities in the saddle. 
This is about the most flagrant attempt 
at legislative sabotage I have ever seen. 

There is a little FEPC in the woodpile 
of this bill. It is hiding under the provi- 
sions of section 212 which authorizes 
Federal authorities to prosecute, if not 
put out of business, employers accused 
of racial discrimination. I voted against 
FEPC in its full form and I am going to 
vote against it in this subdued form now 
by supporting an amendment to H. R. 
4437 which will eliminate all the subter- 
fuge elements of this bill and bring about 
a return of the Employment Service to 
the States as intended by Congress. 





Views of John P. Lewis, Editor of PM, 
on Associated and United Press 
Associations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 23, 1946 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following article 
from the New York newspaper PM of 
Sunday, January 20, 1946: 


DOLLAR JOURNALISM 


Carl W. Ackerman, dean of Columbia Uni- 
versity’s School of Journalism and front run- 
ner for the monopolists of American journal- 
ism, has injected himself into the fight be- 
tween Assistant Secretary of State William 
Eenton on one side, and the Asspciated Press 
and United Press on the other side. 

Benton is in charge of the State Depart- 
ment’s distribution of information abroad, 
which has just been reorganized from a war- 
time to a peacetime basis. This news serv- 
ice was designed to consist of three parts: 

1. A cable-wireless news file prepared from 
AP, UP and International News Service news 
reports and sent to Germany, Austria and 
Japan for publication in papers there, largely 
to areas where private American news agen- 
cies have not yet begun to operate. It will 
be discontinued as soon as possible. 

2. A radio bulletin sent daily to United 
States embassies and missions abroad, giv- 
ing texts of Government documents, speeches, 
and so forth, plus a brief summary of mis- 
cellaneous press news. This file is for the 
personal information of Government officials 
and not for publication. 

3. Short-wave voice broadcasts to peoples 
abroad designed to present a well-rounded 
picture of the American scene. 

The row over this program was precipitated 
when the Associated Press announced that it 
would refuse to provide Benton's department 
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with its service for broadcast overseas. The 
United Press followed up by announcing that 
it, too, intended to discontinue its service to 
the State Department. 

Benton is fighting back and has accused 
the directors of the Associated Press of voting 
to “contribute to the misunderstanding of 
America abroad.” 

Into this set-up now comes Ackerman to 
ask President Truman to withdraw his sup- 
port from the State Department's distribu- 
tion of information abroad. 

“The education of the peoples of foreign 
countries in respect to American policies, 
activities, and ideals should be primarily on 
the same basis as the education of our people 
at home,” he says. “That is by means of 
daily news, collected, interpreted, and dis- 
tributed by privately operated press associa- 
tions, newspapers, periodicals, books, and 
radio. That is the American way at home. 
It should be the only American way 
abroad. * ¢* °” 

What Ackerman is saying is that news 
abroad, as at home, should have a dollar sign 
attached to it; that information to the other 
peoples of the world should be made avail- 
able to them only if they can pay for it. 

What he is saying is that the American 
way—the way of a free press—is the sole 
province of private business—business which 
has developed in our own country over the 
course of time into a monopoly business, with 
fewer and fewer businessmen—businessmen, 
not journalists—controlling more and more 
outlets of news and information. 

What he is saying is that informing the 
world of the truth of what is going on in the 
United States of America is not the right 
of the United States Government, or its Pres- 
ident, or the State Department. He is say- 
ing that is the exclusive business of that 
select group, which, by virtue of circum- 
stance and the profits that derive from mo- 
nopoly in close association with the busi- 
ners community, happens to control the press 
of America. 

What he is saying is that the Associated 
Press and United Press and the only other big 
news service in existence—the International 
News Service—if it happens to join the other 
two, are bigger than the United States Gov- 
ernment and can dictate to the people of 
the United States of America what they can 
and what they cannot tell their neighbors 
in this world. 

ean Ackerman says: “I am convinced that 
freedom of international news and subsidized 
governmental propaganda are incompatible.” 

What he is saying is that, when handled 
by private journalists, facts are news, but 
when they are handled by the Government, 
they are propaganda. 


To all of which the best and clearest answer 
is, “Nuts.” 
If democracy and the American way of 


life are going to be preserved in this world, 
it is only going to be because the people of 
the world know and understand what we are 
doing over here. That is a job that the 
United States of America left exclusively in 
the hands of the private newspaper monopo- 
lies before this war. They didn’t do the job. 

Millions upon millions of the people of 
the world—far more than those living in our 


particular segment of it on the North Ameri- 


can Continent—were cut off as completely 
from knowledge of America and what it was 
doing and what it was trying to do and what 
it was thinking as if they lived in the Dark 
Ages. The monopolists couldn’t do the job 
then. They can’t do it now in a world so 
torn by turmoil and confusion and poverty 
in the wake of the war that the profits are 
just not there to permit the sale of news 
for profit to the people who need news. 
There is just no way for n¢ > United 
States of America to reach most of the peo- 
ple on this planet unless the United States 
Government broadcasts it. The other na- 


tions of the world can broadcast their news 
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to the people abroad, but our press associa- 
tions decree that our Government cannot. 

And s9 they cut off the service to the State 
Department and would give only silence to 
the pocr devils in Europe or Asia who are 
hungry for word of what’s doing in the 
megic land of America. 

Well, things like this AP-UP attempt at 
supergovernment are what’s doing. 

JOHN P. LEwIs. 





The British Loan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1946 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, the In- 
Gianapclis Association of Credit Men, one 
of the largest and most virile organiza- 
tions of its kind in Amer‘2a, is telling the 
world in no uncertain tones that the pro- 
posed Brit*-h lo: n is a bad credit risk. 

A statement on this subject from the 
pen of Merritt Fields, the keen and force- 
ful executive manager of the Indiana- 
polis Association of Credit Men is at- 
tracting Nation-wide attention. Every 
month the association issues an economic 
letter by Mr. Fields, dealing with the 
paramount questions and issues of the 
day in his own original and inimitable 
style. The February Economic Letter 
of the Association is devoted almost en- 
tirely to the proposal to loan $4,400,000,- 
000 of the American taxpayers’ money 
to Great Britain. I believe that Mr. 
Fields’ observations in respect to the 
proposed loan, coming from a practical 
credit executive, will be very interesting 
to the people of our country, and I have 
obtained the unanimous consent of the 
House to insert the statement in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RecorD. It is as follows: 


Your Prersonat STAKE IN ENGLAND’s CREDIT 


All American citizens have a direct pocket- 
book interest in Engliand’s credit. Normally 
en Anglophile, this writer does not like Eng- 
land as a credit risk. If it were our own 
money or we were handling your money for 
you we would not give England one nickel on 
credit for England’s credit record is bad. 
It is your personal money and the writer’s 
money that is involved as We shall show. 

Our politicians (Government cCfilicials) 
have recently egreed to give England on 
credit ¢4,400,000,000, and this huge credit is 
now before cur Congress for approval. This 
association is in the credit business and you 
are too if you are in business at all, so let’s 
have a look at the facts. England, remem- 
ber, is just another customer. From a credit 
standpoint, you may be interested in know- 
ing how long England has been in business, 
who owns her, how she is managed (the 
Socialists are running her now) .how much 
! ested, what her financial state- 
ment looks like, What “authorities consulted 
say” (we always wonder who these authori- 
ties are) but what you really want to know 
is only one thing, i. e., will England pay; and 
suppose you ask the Indianapolis Associa- 
tion of Credit Men’s Service for a credit re- 
port on England, such a report as we render 
on any other customer of yours, large or 
small. Ve don’t give you a “rating” on 
England—we tell you how England has paid 
in the past and is paying today. From that 
you decide whether she will likely pay in the 
future. We call that report a credit inter- 
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change report because the people who sell 
England (or anybody else) exchange or inter- 
change their credit experience through this 
association as a central clearing point. 


“ENGLAND IS UNCOLLECTIBLE—HAD TO CHARGE 
IT OFF” 


Our creait interchange report without any 
question says England is a bad credit risk on 
the basis of her past paying record and her 
largest credit grantor makes this notation on 
the information he gives us which we put in 
our Credit Interchange Report: “Uncollecti- 
ble—had to charge it off.” 

Who is England’s largest credit grantor? 
Why it’s good old Uncle Sam, probably hu- 


the C.~C. C—Champion Credit Chump. 
And who is Uncle Sam? You, the American 
taxpayer. Oh, yes, how much was charged 
off as uncollectible? A little matter of only 
£6,000,000,000! We gave England a credit in- 
cluding interest of $6,000,000,000 at the time 
of World War I, she never paid it, so her 
largest credit grantor, the Champion Credit 
Chump, lost $6,000,000,000. Here is where 
your personal stake in England’s credit comes 
in. England got the money from the United 
States Treasury and when she didn't pay, the 
Treasury made you as an individual pay by 
simply adding England’s failure to pay or 
perhaps it was a repudiation, on to your per- 
sonal Federal tax. 


WILL THE C. C. C. DO IT AGAIN? 


Are we little c. c.’s (credit chumps—tax- 
payers who pay for the bad credits granted by 
the big C. C. C.) really in favor of our poli- 
ticians giving England another $4,400,000,000 
on credit? It is reported even before Con- 
gress votes on it that our negotiators don’t 
really expect England to pay this new credit; 
that even if she doesn’t pay, it will be a good 
investment in a customer; that we should 
loan her the money so she can buy from us, 
then we can afford to lose the money. That 
doesn’t make credit sense. In addition to the 
report that our negotiators don’t really expect 
this credit to be paid off, here is something 
which is not a report. Many of the British 
themseives frankly say in advance of con- 
gressional approval that the C. C. C. will 
never be paid back. W:2 quote directly from 
the London News Weekly: “The chances are 
that long before America can collect there 
will be a new international conflict to throw 
the loan and many kindred superstitions into 
hogwash.” 

Do you as a Federal taxpayer who had to 
pay for that first British credit regard this 
new loan as a superstition? And the Lon- 
don economist, one of England’s leading 
financial papers, without blushing reports 
the odds are “billions to one” that this new 
credit will not be paid and says further it 
is willing to bet “all Lombard Street to a 
China orange,” etc. After World War I 
England was given 62 years to pay off the 
first credit, but she paid on it for only 9 
years. What she did pay amounted to 6 cents 
on the dollar of the principal including inter- 
est. Then in 1933 she quit cold, and from 
1933 on, the United States Treasury was not 
able to collect one more nickel. 

In World War War II, just closed, we gave 
England another credit amounting to ¢25,- 
000,000,000, only the ingenious Mr. Roosevelt, 
then President. did not call it a credit, he 
called it lend-lease, and in a message to 
Congress relating to lend-lease, Mr. Roosevelt 
said, “For what we send abroad we shall be 
repaid within a reasonable time following 
the close of hostilities in similar materials 
or at our option in other goods of many 
kinds, which they can produce and which 
we need.” This $25,000,000,000 of lend-lease 
under the agreement now before our Con- 
gress, will be settled for 3 cents on the 
dollar, to be paid running into the century 
2000. So, as has been pointed out by a 
number of good credit executives (not politi- 
cians) on the first credit granted England 


in World War I we collected 6 cents on the 





dollar and lost 94 cents on the dollar: on 
the twenty-five billions of lend-lease we will 
get 3 cents on the dollar (if England pays jt 
see quotes above) and now on the new credit 
of $4,400,000,0C0, we loan her the money but 
she pays us nothing for 5 years and then 
the agreement says she is to start paying off 
in installments ending in 2001. 

For a long time we have been wondering if 
it is good credit judgment fcr we American 
taxpayers to try this same customer again on 
credit and, on the basis of England’s Past 
paying record, can we in view of our own 
heavy obligations afford to write cff another 
credit of $4,400,000,000 as uncollectible? And 
we are also wondering, if England is a de. 
cadent nation, can we afford to keep prop. 
ping her up with these credits of $6,090,000,. 
000, 94 percent of which we wrote off as un- 
collectible, and $25,000,000,000 of lend-lease, 
97 percent of which we have written off as 
uncollectible. 

In passing, we are told by some American 
liberals that this credit to England is too 
complicated for the ordinary credit executive 
to understand; that it involves great inter- 
national forces, something mysterious, etc, 
As to that, we have noticed in our business, 
which is the credit business, that whenever 
any credit transaction becomes too compli- 
cated to understand there is something wrong 
with it. There is nothing complicated about 
this last credit to England; on the basis of 
the paying record—all that really counts— 
England is a bad credit risk for you as a 
Federal taxpayer. Ask your Congressman and 
your two United States Senators to enlighten 
you further on this credit matter. Ask them 
to suppose that England once loaned us 
$6,000,000,000 and we didn’t pay and she 
wrote it off. as uncollectible. Also suppose 
that England gave us $25,000,000,000 worth 
of net lend-lease and we didn’t pay that and 
then suppose we asked her for another credit 
of $4,400,000,000 so we could trade with her. 
Query: Would we get the money on the basis 
of our past credit record? Significantly, 
many American liberals want to loan money 
again to England. Over the years we have 
taken a good many of these liberals apart— 
find their mainsprings to be made of other 
people’s money. They are always liberal with 
that and we think their credit judgment 
should be somewhat discounted. If you care 
to write to your Congressman and your two 
United States Senators, we will furnish you 
with three extra copies of this economic 
letter. 





Young Men and Women Aline Themselves 


With Democratic Party 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1946 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
January 25 issue of the Washington Post 
the Gallup poll presents convincingly the 
unmistakable fact that the Democratic 
Party is regarded by the vast majority 
of the young men and women in this 
country as the party of progress and the 
hope for the future. 

This study of political opinion pre- 
sented by the Gallup poll points definitely 
to Democratic success in the coming 
elections. Since the vast majority of 
new voters will be from the ranks of 
the young people of this country, and 
since the overwhelming majority of 
these young voters will aline with the 
Democratic Party, Democratic success at 











the fall congressional elections is appar- 
ently assured. 
The poll follows: 


GOP Faces SERIOUS PROBLEM ON GARNERING 
Younc Vorers . 


(By George Gallup) 

princeton, N, J., January 24—One of the 
major problems facing the Republican Party 
strategy committee is how to win into the 
GOP fold a larger share of the two or more 
million young people who come of voting 
age every year in this country. 

“The Republican Party is unquestionably 
suffering from a shortage of new blood. At 
the present time, out of every three arriving 
at voting age, one is Republican, two are 
Democrats. 

The problem looms even more serious than 
at first might be supposed by further evi- 
dence from surveys showing this proportion— 
two-to-one Democratic; as early as the 15- to 
18-year-old bracket. 

This picture emerges from a study of politi- 
cal opinion by age groups, including a poll 
of young people 15 to 18 years of age. The 
latter were asked: 

“Which political party do you think is the 
best in the country?” 

Voters of the country were polled on the 
question: 

“If a Presidential election were being held 
today, which party would you vote for—the 
Democratic or Republican?” 


Democratic Republican 


Teen-agers: Percent Percent 
15-18 years of age... 65 35 
Other age groups: 
21-29 years of age.... 62 38 
30-49 years of age.... 55 45 
50 and over....-.-... 49 51 


Between Presidential elections, between 8 
and 10 million young people become eligible 
to vote. If only 50 percent of these young 
people turn out at the polls, their vote of 
almost two-to-one Democratic would be 
enough to offset a substantial defection 
among older persons. 

Republican strategists can take some com- 

rt from the fact that eventually they do 
win a larger proportion of these yoters—after 
they have passed the 30-year mark, as can be 
seen from the table presented above. As peo- 
ple grow older, they tend to become more 
conservative. As they become more conserva- 
tive, more of them become Republicans. 

Republicans can also take comfort from 
the fact that older people turn out in greater 
proportion at the polls on election days than 
younger people. 

his is not a new problem for the Republi- 
can Party. It has been present in all recent 
elections. 

In the older age group—50 years and over— 
political sentiment in the last two Presiden- 
tial elections was almost evenly divided. It 
continues about that way today. 





Welcome Home Banquet fer Veterans of 
World War Il 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1946 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein a speech delivered 
by me at the welcome home banquet for 
veterans of World War II tendered by 
Companies K, M, and Battery C, Vet- 
trans Association, at the State armory, 
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Lawrence, Mass., on Sunday, January 27, 
1946: 


In the life of every city there is a tradi- 

tion handed down from father to son and 

and carried over from family to 

family which binds the isolated members of 

@ community together in the common fellow- 
ship of democracy. 

That tradition is the responsibility of pub- 
lic serVice. 

Too often in life we experience the feeling 
of being alone, of not fully sharing the great 
journey we are making together. Somehow, 
individual success is not completely satis- 
fying. We have the urge to participate in 
a wider effort, teaming up with other men 
to work for a goal that is finer than our 
individual ambitions. The time comes when 
it is greater to give than to get. 

In the life of every community, this spirit- 
ual quality is at work. Individually and by 
groups. Man feels the need to go out of 
himself to help those who are weaker. He 
lifts and encourages the underprivileged, the 
wayward, the disabled, and the aged. He 
lends his strength to these, so that all may 
live in human dignity. 

Quietly, day in and day out this work goes 
on. 

Then suddenly, a disaster stirkes. A fire, 
a flood, an epidemic, or a hurricane brings 
death and suffering. Instantly, all men of 
good will step forward to help. There is no 
thought of hours or pay or profit or publicity. 
The needs of the community come first and 
all men pitch in with no.other thought in 
mind than to save the other members of the 
community. And when it is over and we 
have time to look around, we are amazed and 
thrilled by the unsuspected courage and un- 
selfishness of our fellow citizens. The 
knowledge of this builds precious morale. It 
is well that we develop this morale, for one 
in a generation, the way of life of the whole 
community and its sister communities, is 
endangered and the Nation is engulfed by 
war. 

This is the sternest test of all, requiring the 
greatest sacrifice in the name of group sur- 
vival. The danger ts immediate and it af- 
fects everyone. To meet it, we have a 
pathetically small Regular Army and the 
National Guard. 

None of us will forget that cold Sunday of 
December 7, 1941, when the Nation was 
shocked from its complacency by the news 
that we had been aitacked and defeated, 
losing 3,000 men before the deadliest of all 
weapons—surprise assault. 

We did know that we had been forced into 
war and we were not ready for it. With all 
the advantage of preparation and surprise, 
the enemy took Wake, Guam, the Philippines, 
overran Java, New Guinea, and threatened 
Australia. Our Navy was crippled, our Army 
was but a token force, and our Air Corps was 
not yet born. We had suffered defeats at 
the hands of superior forces and the future 
was black indeed. 

When General MacArthur was evacuated 
from Bataan against his will, he said: “I 
shall return.” It was inspiring but, it seemed 
so impossible. The High Command was in 
some doubt as to whether it could hold Aus- 
tralia. And MacArthur, arriving in Aus- 
tralia, found that he had only two divisions 
available to defend a continent. Though 
his forces were far outnumbered, with a 
spirit that was typically American, he de- 
cided not to defend, but to attack. He 
crossed over to New Guinea to smash the 
preparations the Japs were making for the 
invasion of Australia. He established a 
small beachhead but he could not go far in- 
land because the towering Owen-Stanley 
mountain range barred his way. The Japs 
held all the passes, their main base was 
protected by the mountains, and they looked 
forward to a mass slaughter of the smail 
Allied Army if it dared to come up the 
mountains. At this point, MacArthur loaded 
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a whole division into transport planes and 
dropped them on the other sice of the range, 
behind the Jap lines. He kept them supplied 
by air and flew in an entire airdrome with 
fuel and ammunition. When the Americans 
seized the Buna base and went on, after 
bitter fighting to take Guadalcanal and 
Bougainville, it was the turning point of the 
land war in the Pacific. 

Who were the handful of men who did 
this? Regulars, Marines, and the National 
Guard. Men from greater Lawrence were 
there, taking all that a powerful enemy could 
throw at them, then holding, and finally 
going over to the offensive. These men from 
the National Guard were all we had. They 
fought with unyielding courage the time we 
desperately needed to draft and train and 
send into combat the millions who were 
needed to win a Global War. If this thin line 
had failed and the Axis had the opportunity 
to perfect their new weapons, who knows 
what the result might have been? 

We remember even before Pearl Harbor 
our National Guard units leaving to join the 
United States Army. It was 5 years ago this 
month that one of them, Battery C, went 
off in another direction, to fight across 
France and through the Siegfried Line. 

We remember how a generation before 
their fathers had fought at the Marne, which 
was the turning point of the First World War. 
And going back still further, we remember 
how some served under “Black Jack” Per- 
shing in the expeditionary force that was 
sent into Mexico. And before that, peace- 
time service and training beyond memory. 

Tonight, seeing the faces of the young and 
the old who have, through the years, been 
privileged to serve with Companies K and 
M and Battery C, it all comes together in 
one piece, the pride of men in belonging to 
a good outfit. When the chips were really 
down, these men of our community had what 
it takes. That makes for good morale and 
good citizenship, in peace as well as in war. 
We are proud of the example which you have 
set because it has kept the faith. The tradi- 
tion which your fathers have handed down 
to you, the new veterans, has gained in 
strength and vitality. It will go c= to in- 
spire the living of our democratic way by 
those who will follow us. 

We do not meet here tonight to extol the 
glories of war. We know tiat it means 
slaughter, unspeakable suffering ai.d cestruc- 
tion. The greatest single responsibility that 
must be met by every person who is alive to- 
day, is to work unceasingly for a way io 
eliminate the savagery that is war. We must 
do this before the techniques *f mass mur- 
der crush our whole civilization and reduce 
the few survivors to an existence little betier 
than that of animals wandering in a wilder- 
ness of ruins. 

War is a tragedy and a paradox. It brings 
out the best as well as the worst in man. 
Courage, unselfishness, and the willingness 
to sacrifice all, if need be, for the sake of 
others—all these qualities -ome to the sur- 
face. The individual becomes part of a 
group, working for the grouy. He nm. longer 
feels separate and alone. He is sharing and 
helping in something that is bigger than 
himself. Out of this experience comcs a new 
relationship, one that has given a new word 
to our language. Under the stress of war 
men become buddies, a spiritual comradeship 
born of understanding, loyalty, and self-sac- 
rifice. 

The word “buddy” has a deep meaning 
for all men who have gone through hell to- 
gether, helping each other to see it through. 
The awful impact of war strips away false 
pride and mean motives. Men become honest 
with each other and in their mutual need 
they develop a courage and devotion that 
overcome all doubts and fears. Men are chal- 
lenged to the very depths of their being and 
they face up to it in the name of their com- 
mon humanity in a way that surprises them- 
elves. They kuow tha‘ life comes to its best 
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and fullest expression when it is lived for 
others as well as for self. Veterans do not 
speak of this for words can never tell the 
fine and reverent meaning of this experience. 
But every veteran holds it high in his heart 
ahd treasures it there as something beyond 
all other understanding. 

And when he comes back to the peaceful 
routine of the old home town, he is vaguely 
aware that something is missing from the 
picture. It is swell to see the wife or the girl 
friend, the folks, the old friends, the fa- 
miliar places. He makes the rounds and for 
awhile there is all the joy of reunion. But as 
he begins to settle down and get back into 
the ways of civilian life he senses that some- 
thing is missing from the picture. The vet- 
eran walks the streets and he is alone again. 
The people he sees have. personal interests 
and nothing more. The comradeship he once 
knew and the morale-building unity of it is 
gone. Sometimes he wishes he were back 
with the cld outfit again. 

After all, isn’t that part of the reason why 
we are here tonight? On the surface, we 
call it a “welcome-home” banquet. We want 
to express our admiration and our gratitude 
to the men who have just come back from the 
grim experience of war. The community 
wants to make them feel at home again, and 
to help them to find their place in civilian 
life. There are many urgent and difficult 
problems facing a returning veteran which 
the community as a whole must help to solve. 
Jobs and homes and education and rehabili- 
tation, these and many other problems must 
be met and solved. I believe that the mu- 
nicipalities; the States, and the Nation are 
more thoroughly conscious of this responsi- 
bility than at any time in our history. On 
the international front, we are determined 
to work for a world system of law and order 
that will eliminate war. By the same token, 
on the domestic front, we must work to help 
the veterans whose sacrifices have humbly 
taught us this great and imperative need. 

Thot is part of the reason why we have 
gathered here tonight. But there is a deeper 
racaning behind it. The old soldiers of great- 
cr Lawrence are extending the hand of hu- 
man fellowship to our returning GI’s. You 
have rerved us; now we must serve you, and 
in that interchange discover the basis for 
a continuing comradeship. We heave ad- 
justments to make as well as you. The war 
ju:t ended was not merely a struggie be- 
tween rival groups of nations. It marked a 
revolution in the affairs of men. An old 
order is passing, whiie the new has yet to be 
born. All of us stand at the crossroads of 
change. We must preserve the heritage of 
freedom which is our birthright, yet, con- 
sistent with that faith, we must make eco- 
nomic and social adaptations which will make 
our society function in the realities of the 
present. Fortunately, our democracy is not 
a fixed and rigid thing, resisting the needs 
of evolution and progress. It is a faith which 
grows and develops with life itself. It does 
not begin in Washington and spread down to 
us. Rather, it begins in the mind and heart 
and actions of each individual citizen. Its 
first test of performance is in the individual's 
relation to his community. 

Yurs is greater Lawrence. Here and not 
elsewhere is our new outfit. The racial and 
religious tolerance, the working together for 
the sake cf the team, courage, intelligence, 
devotion, and sacrifice, all these were devel- 
oped by military service. They are needed 
now, more than ever, in the citizenship of 
our community. Our duty is to carry over 
to the tasks of peace, the inspiring comrade- 
ship that we know in war. There are some 
Civilians who have never awakened to this 
need. We must show them by our example. 
With this spirit we will fight and overcome 
any problem that may challenge us. 

The enforced discipline of war must ke re- 
placed by the self-discipline of peace. To- 
night we welcome you back to the free and 
responsible company of American community 
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life. Through the fellowship of the veterans 
of all wars, who have learned the imperative 
need of cooperation in building a better and 
finer way of life, we ask you to join ranks with 
us. We need each other, to bind up the Na- 
tion’s wounds, to clear away the road blocks 
of misunderstanding, to venture into the un- 
known future and conquer it in the name of 
peace and progress for all. 

Tonight, with your help, we start out on 
the most important mission of all. With the 
experience and the firm faith you bring to 
this task we shall not fail. Welcome home, 
veterans of World War II, welcome home to 
the new America which we shall build by 
working together. 
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Who’s Kiddin’ Who? 


CXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I am in receipt of very graphic 
illustrations showing the distress of our 
servicemen in the various theaters of 
war. They are thoroughly disgusted and 
disheartened. ‘Their morale is low be- 
cause scmebody at home apparently has 
not kept faith, and they are asking in 
the letters which I receive from them, 
“Who is kiddin’ who?” 

I wish I were able to insert in the REc- 
orp for the reading of everyone the 
graphic illustrations that have been sent 
me. One in particular deals with five 
subjects, from which I quote: 

1. CLOSE CALCULATIONS 


January 3. “In the interest of accuracy and 
in order not to arouse hopes that cannot be 
fulfilled we are making our calculations as 
closely as we can.” (Secretary of War Pat- 
terson.) 

2. ENLISTMENTS 

Octobcr: Army announces recruiting drive. 

December: Army announces recruiting 
drive a success—original goal already two- 
thirds met—goal trebled. 

January: Army announces return of over- 
seas vets cut by almost two-thirds—enlis‘t- 
ment drive a failure. 

3. 2-YEAR MEN 

September 20: “By mid-winter all men 
with 2-years’ service become eligible for re- 
lease.” (Chief of Staff. 

“Mid-winter” changed to “late winter.” 

“Late winter” defined as March 20. 

January 3: “I am unaware” of any plan 
calling for the release of men With 2-years 
service by March 20, 1946. (Secretary of 
War.) 

4. SHIPPING LIMITS DISCHARGES 

January 3: Shipping is the “limiting fac- 
tor” in demobilization. (Secretary of Wer.) 

January 5: Return of men from overseas 
to be cut from rate of 800,000 to 300,000 
monthly—in spite of excess shipping. (Army 
Chief of Information.) 


5. DELAY FOR ELIGIBLES 


September: No eligible enlisted personnel 
to be retained in service because of military 
necessity. (War Department.) 

January: Overseas eligibles to be retained 
as much as 3 months. (Army Chief of In- 
formation.) 

Who's kiddin’ who? It wasn’t made to fit. 

Yours, 








P. S.—Send it to our Congressmen—maybe 
they can make it fit. 





Mr. Speaker, the least we can do as 
Members of Congress is to require the 
military authorities to keep faith with 
these boys. We who have had boys ip 
the service understand fully the language 
of these men. It does not do for the 
Secretary of War to disclaim knowledge 
of the promises that were made the boys 
and their wives and parents. It will not 
suffice to hear the Secretary of War telj 
the boys in the Pacific that he was not 
familiar with the manner in which the 
point demobilization formula was worked 
and is being handled by those in charge 
at Washington. His alleged surprise 
will not satisfy any of us. 

Accompanying some of the letters from 
the servicemen was the following clip- 
ping from the Daily Pacifican of Janu- 
ary 6, 1946: 

MR. TRUMAN, BRIEF US NOW 

The late Al Smith campaigned, “Let’s look 
at the record.” 

Let's look at the demobilization record as 
portrayed in the news dispatches from Wash- 
ington to the Daily Pacifican: 

September 22: Point scores announced: 
October, 70; November, 60, and after that 
all 2-year men. 

September 25: No 36-point enlisted men, or 
48-point officers, will be sent overseas. 

October -20: Army must reduce point score 
to keep pace with demobilization. 

October 21: War Department reaffirms re- 
lease target dates. 

October 24: Homeward sailings lag behind 
goal 

November 20: Pacific-based returnees 
promised relief as transport surplus looms 
for January. 

December 5, 9, 12, 15: Bright prospects on 
shipping as backlog breaks. 

December 21: 50 points good December 31 

December 28: All troops not needed to go 
home by March 1, says Secretary of War 
Patterson. 

January 3: 68,000 more berths assigned to 
AFWESPAC. 

January 5: Empty berths sail to United 
States for lack of eligible men. 

January 5: War Secretary Patterson is re- 
ported “completely surprised” by certain 
facts on the demobilization set-up. 

January 5: Army announces demobiliza- 
tion will be slowed down and the return 
rate of some troops delayed. 

The facts read like a “war of nerves” drive. 
Yet, throughout all the confusion one fact 
stood out: policymakers were promising that 
men above occupation needs would be sent 
home quickly. 

Eut what about the two new situations? 

(1) The Secretary of War didn't know the 
way the point system is being operated. Does 
this show lack of liaison and understanding 
of our Washington leaders on-the prob.em? 
This, with all the public clamor. 

(2) Rate of remobilization is slowed down 
because of the difficulty of getting overseas 
replacements. What has happened to the 
thousands upon thousands of red applers 
and selective-service inductees? Have not 
replacements been trained since VJ-day? 

We ask eur Commander in Chief, Harry S$. 
Truman, to give us the facts. We were briefed 
on cur mission during days of combat. Let 
us be briefed now. 


SERVICEMEN PLACE BLAME WHERE IT BELONGS 


Mr. Speaker, I have every reason to be- 
lieve that the mail which is pouri+g into 
my cffice daily from the men being held 
in the service, and particularly from 
those being held overseas, know who is 
to blame for the failure in the demobi- 
lization scheme. The servicemen are 


placing the blame where it belongs. 
They are writing their Congressmen and 











telling the story. It is in this way that 
we are getting the unvarnished truth. 
For example, the following is a copy of 
a letter which I recently received from a 
young man who is @ gradute of arts and 
science in one university and of law in 
another university. I quote: 
THEY SAY THE ARMY CAN NO LONGER BE TRUSTED 


January 8, 1946. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: The Army has made us 
one promise after another which has been 
proken. Ships are leaving here with empty 
perths—1,800 of them on 2 ships during 
the past 2 days. Thousands of oflicers and 
men sit around idle. The biggest waste in 
the Army is the waste of time. There were 
20,000 soldiers at the GI rally last night and 
they weren't all enlisted men. Many of them 
were officers. I am a pre-Pearl Harbor father 
with two children and, like everyone else out 
here, I want to know when I will go home and 
I want it to be soon. 

We are thoroughly convinced that the 
Army can no longer be trusted. If men are to 
be demobilized at the fastest rate commen- 
surate with available shipping and occupa- 
tional needs, some action by Congress is 
necessary. My buddies and I hold you and 
other Members of the House of Representa- 
tives and Senate responsible for our predica- 
ment. You put us in the Army and you can 
get us out. Either demobilize us or, when 
given the next shot at the ballot box, we will 
demobilize you. 

Yours truly, 





Here is a letter from another well-edu- 
cated officer, also a graduate from a very 
reputable law school. I quote: 


Mant, P.I., January 11, 1946. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: I am writing you 
about the program called the Army demobi- 
lization program, specifically as it applies to 
the Pacific theater. The program here has 
been one continuous story of generalities, 
distortions, and broken promises. The last 
straw was when we found out that the Sec- 
retary of War did not even know that no 
points had been accumulating since Septem- 
ber 2, 1945, and seemed entirely unaware of 
General Marshall's statement to Congress 
that by March 20 all men with 2 years’ service 
would become eligible. Occupation quotas 
have been set, still the Army announces a 
slow-down of the demobilization with three or 
four times as many men here as they said they 
would need according to their own estimate. 
In the meantime thousands of officers and 
men sit around idle. The biggest waste in 
the Army is the waste of time! The situa- 
tion applies to officers as well as enlisted men. 

We have been patient and we have waited. 
Now 5 months after the war is over we want 
to know how much more of our lives the War 
Department wants? Is 47 months and 30 
months overseas enough? Is the real reason 
for this the desire of a great group of high- 
ranking officers to keep their rank and com- 
mand? Was the promise of the release of 
2-year men meant merely to placate’ Con- 
gress while the real plans were formed under- 
neath the scenes? Do occupation quotas 
mean anything? Why are ships leaving here 
empty? Does eligibility under the point 
and length of service system mean a priority 
for discharges or is it a system devised to 
keep me in the Army? 

We are now convinced that our only 
chance for redress is with Congress! We are 
thoroughly convinced that the Army can no 
longer be trusted. My buddies and I hold 
you and other Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and Senate responsible for our 
predicament. You put us in the Army and 
you can get us out. Either demobilize us 
or, when given the next shot at the ballot 
box, we will demobilize you. 

Yours truly, 
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It will be observed that these men say 
the Army can no longer be trusted. They 
are looking to Congress for relief. They 
blame Congress for putting them into the 
service, even if some of us were not here 
when war was declared, and they are 
holding Congress responsible for their 
discharge since they have lost faith and 
confidence in the Army and in our mili- 
tary organizations. The majority party 
in control of Congress and all of the 
committees of Congress, and especially 
the committees dealing with military and 
naval affairs, will do well to consider and 
weigh the statements of these intelligent 
young men, 

MORE TROOPS IN MANILA THAN ARE NEEDED IN 
THE ENTIRE SOUTHWEST PACIFIC 


The. following is a letter which I re- 
ceived from a very well-educated man 
serving in the Army in the Pacific the- 
ater. I quote: 

JANUARY 10, 1946. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: A mere glance at the 
Army’s plan to slow down demobilization 
should be sufficient to convince one of the 
crimes against humanity being unfolded here 
in the Pacific. The Army has failed com- 
pletely and utterly to reduce its personnel 
to a figure consistent with the needs for 
occupation forces. There are far more troops 
in Manila and the immediate surrounding 
area than are needed for the entire South- 
west Pacific. 

This same condition exists throughout the 
entire Pacific theater, with the exception of 
Japen. It is therefore quite apparent that 
definite and drastic steps need to be taken 
(and we mean just that) to force the Army 
to release excess personnel. A lot of “stars” 
will have to fall, too. The more the better. 

We don’t want the promise of a reduction 
of personnel next September or later. In- 
stead we feel that a discharge rate of 700,000 
per month is justifiable. This pace should 
be continued until the actual numbers 
needed for occupation are all that remain. 

Any efforts you extend along this line will 
be greatiy appreciated by each and every fel- 
low in the Army. Too, you can be assured, 
all of us from northeastern Oklahoma, plus 
our families and friends shall remember it 
and return the favor when the opportunity 
arises. 

Respectfully yours, 








The same malcontent and disappoint- 
ment is expressed by the boys in the Eu- 
ropean theater, as shown by the following 
letter which I have just received: 


Europe, January 1946. 

HonorasBte Sm: We, those thousands of 
American exiles under military bondage, 
raise our voices to be heard through all 
the din and the clamor of the many mer- 
cenaries at work on the home front. 

We are those same men who were invited 
here that the blood of war might not be 
spilled on American soil. 

We are those same men who, after serving 
two, three, or more years through this war, 
are now left stranded—to wonder if anyone 
particularly cares how much previous time 
we are to sacrifice or whether it is believed 
that we are gullible enough to accept the 
various phases of the War Department’s de- 
mobilization policies as being anything but 
a carefully timed plan of excuses to delay the 
whole program. 

Are the lawmakers of our country no long- 
er concerned with what is, or what is not 
just—-to those who must build the future? 
And if they are concerned, do they consid- 
er it more just to let us who have already 
given so much, continue giving because it is 
in the selfish interest of others, or more con- 
venient to the strategy of military politics? 
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Why, we ask, are veterans not rotated with 
those who have not yet served? 
Sincerely, 





Mr. Speaker, similar letters are pour- 
ing into my office from our servicemen 
stationed in all parts of the world—in 
Manila, Korea, Guam, Luzon, Yokohama, 
Germany, and many other points in both 
the Pacific and European theaters. The 
first, second, and fourth letters from 
which I have quoted above are from com- 
missioned - officers, and the third letter 
is from a high-ranking noncommis- 
sioned officer. These men are men of the 
highest integrity, whose veracity cannot 
be questioned. Their intelligence is suffi- 
cient to enable them to know whereof 
they speak, and they are not prejudiced 
by their mistreatment and apparent un- 
necessary delays in demobilization. But, 
they are Americans of high standing, the 
boys whose voices will be heard upon 
their return. During the war they 
served well and nobly. Now, they are 
telling their Congressmen where the fault 
lies and who is to blame. They are still 
Americans and are following the Ameri- 
can instinct to preserve America and pre- 
vent the inauguration of a militaristic 
regime. 





Franklin D. Roosevelt Lives On 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1946 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 1 
wish to include herein an address which 
I delivered before the Junior Board of 
the YMHA, Lawrence, the 
Hebrew Community Center, Sunday, 
January 27, 1946: 

He was the first global leader in history, 
a symbol of hope for the common man at 
home and abroad, a foe of privilege, a cham- 
pien of the people. The hardest job in the 
world was his but he thrived on responsi- 
bility, turning every increase in power to- 
ward the welfare of humanity. We remem- 
ber his precedent-shattering leadership, his 
energy and vision, his achievements in bring- 
ing economic, political, and financial power 
under democratic controls, his gallant fight 
to save the spiritual values of our civiliza- 
tion, his determination to outlaw aggression 
and bring all men together in the family of 
nations. We remember the long cigarette 
holder tilted upward at a rakish angle, the 
laughing eyes, the gay chuckle, and the fire- 
side chats when he visited us in our homes 
We came to know him and love him and with 
cheerful affection we called him F. D. R. 

In many ways he was more than ore man. 
He became the spokesman of a world-in- 
change, giving voice to all of our hopes and 
aspirations. Through storm and stress he 
led his people and the world by the hand 
out of the ruins of yesterday, through the 
dark night of depression and war, to the first 
faint glimpse of the brighter, fairer world 
of tomorrow. By ability and temperament 
he was destined to meet and master crises 
But the greatness of his heart, reaching out 
to all of suffering humanity and taking ail 
of its troubles to its care, was stronger than 
the mortal frame of man could bear, In 


ass., at 








his thirteenth year as President of these 
United States, in the midst of his labors, he 
was called to his reward, leaving the inspira- 
tion of his memory to guide us for the rest of 
our journey. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt is a man for the ages. 
History says that we must wait for the per- 
spective of time to establish a great man’s 
worth. With lesser men that is true. But 
we, living through the greatest crisis in the 
thousancs of years that mark man’s time on 
earth, one that has brovght us to the dawn 
of the Atomic Age, know that F. D. R. does 
not have to wait. Before our eyes we have 
seen the revolution cf his accomplishments, 
that history can only add to his brilliant 
record of public service. As time goes by, the 
world will catch up with the genius of his 
insight. Generations as yet unborn will be 
nourished by his example. 

Of distinguished Cutch ancestry, Franklin 
Roosevelt was born to a life of comfortable 
ease. Educated at Groton and Harvard, he 
studied for the law and practiced his profes- 
sicn before engaging upon a public career. 
He wes in the national eye long before he 
entered the White House. He had been a 
New York State senator. There as a young 
man he attracted attention by his singie- 
handed attack upon, and his defeat of, the 
powerzul political organizations of that time. 
He served as Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
in World War I and he was the unsuccessful 
candidate for Vice President when James M. 
‘Cox was defeated for the Presidency. Then 
came the tragic day in 1921 when he was 
stricken with infantile paralysis while swim- 
ming at the family home at Campeobello, New 
Brunswick. He had plunged into the cold 
surf with his usual zest. A few hours later 
he had to be carried away on a stretcher. For 
months his life hung in the balance. And 
when he recovered it was only to find that he 
would never walk again as other men walked. 
A bedridden life, or one doomed to a wheel 
chair, was a double blow to a man of Roose- 
velt’s vitality. He was not the type to accept 
defeat and watch the life he loved go by his 
window. There, through the terribte ordeal 
he endured, were forged the qualities of 
mind and spirit that made him utterly 
fearless. 

One day the veteran newspaperman and 
devoted friend, Louie Howe, who saw his 
lifelong faith justified when Franklin Roose- 
velt finally entered the White House, came 
into the invalid’s room. Roosevelt lay in his 
bed that day with his face twisted in some 
concentration of thought or effort. Great 
beads of perspiration rolled from his wrin- 
kled forehead. 

“Eoss, what is it?” 
hurried to the bedside. 

The man fighting on that bed of pain, 
took a deep breath and opened his eyes. He 
looked up at Louie and a beaming smile 
came through the sweat on his face, like 
sunshine through the rain. By the power 
of will he made reluctant nerve centers 
respond. 

“Louie,” he said, “you don’t know how 
much fun it is just to try to move your big 
toe and to do it.” 

Small wonder that Louie Howe had such 
faith in the dauntless courage of this man, 
Others would come to know it. Gamely, 
Roosevelt fought the disease and after tire- 
some, discouraging months of treatment, 
was able to walk with steel braces, crutches 
and finally with the aid of canes. And yet, 
such was the personality of the man, he 
turned our attention away from his affiic- 
tions. He looked, he acted like a healthy, 
confident man. But the newspanermen who 
were close to him knew, and it became an 
unwritten law with them, never to refer to 
this. The agony which marked his efforts to 


Louie called, as he 


move about, never showed in his face. It 
Was necessary for him to sit on the ficor of 
an automobile, place his hands on the edge 
of the floor behind him ard while attend- 
ants lifted his legs, he would raise himself by 
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the strength of his arms. Once in the seat, 
he would immediately smile and start kid- 
ding the reporters. Before this greatness 
of spirit, who could but admire the man. 

In spite of this handicap, Franklin Roose- 
velt engaged in more grueling campaigns, 
and traveled more miles—3€0,009 of them— 
than any President in our history. He ap- 
peared at public functions supported by a 
military aide or leaning upon the arm of a 
son. Ramps were used to assist him onto 
planes and railroad trains and in parts of 
the Executive Mansion. He permitted his 
birthday to be used for celebration through- 
out the country to raise funds for sufferers 
from the disease. Because ke found the 
waters at Warm Springs, Ga., helpful, Mr. 
Roosevelt established the Warm Sorings 
Foundation so that others suffering from the 
same affliction, but without the money to 
go there, might enjoy the benefits. 

Once he told a close friend he thought 
his crippled condition Was an asset. He ex- 
plained that while others might be tempted 
to get up now and then to look cut cf the 
window or stretch their legs, he was riveted 
to his desk and thus was able to concentrate 
on his work. 

After two terms as Governor of New York, 
he came to the White House in the midst 
of a strangling depression, proclaiming that 
there must be a “new deal” for the “forgotten 
man.” His predecessor presented him with 
12,000,000 unemployed, prices depressed to 
new low levels, a shrunken foreign trade and 
thousands of bank failures. The whole Na- 
tion had the jitters and if any man was in a 
tough spot, it was Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt. With characteristic fearlessness he 
told the Nation: “The only thing we have to 
fear is fear itself.” Then he tackled the 
mess. One of his first acts was to proclaim 
a national banking holiday that closed every 
financial depository in the country for 10 
days while readjustments Were made. He 
summoned Congress into special session to 
implement by law a national recovery pro- 
gram that broke all precedents. One hun- 
dred days later every one of his requests 
had been granted and he held powers never 
before entrusted to a President in peace- 
time. The Nation rallied to his confidence 
and drew badly needed strength from it. 

The Constitution was amended to repeal 
national prohibition. Social-security bene- 
fits were provided by legislation. A wage- 
hour law was enacted for labor. A Securities 
and Exchange Commission Was‘set up to curd 
gambling with the Nation’s economic wel- 
fare. A good-neighbor policy was estab- 
lished for the Western Hemisphere. The 
Civilian Conservation Corps, the National 
Youth Administration, the Works Progress 
Administration, these and many other al- 
phabetical agencies, became familiar house- 
hold terms. Mr. Roosevelt swiftly became 
krown as the country’s foremost practical 
liberal and a leader of a social revolution. 

It was to hold aloft the New Deal banner 
for a secord term that the President was 
unanimously renominated by the D2mocrats 
in 1936 and overwhelmingly defeated his op- 
ponent in the election. At this time he said: 
“America will not forget these recent years. 
We feared fear. Today w2 have conquered 
fear. But I cannot, with candor, tell you 
that all is well with the world.” He raised 
his voice against economic despotism which 
he likened to the tyranny of political autoc- 
racy that precipitated the American Revolu- 
tion. “Cut of this mcdern civilization,” he 
continued, “econcmic royalists carved new 
dynasties. They created a new despotism 
and wrapped it in the robes cf legal sanc- 
tion. The collapse of 1929 showed up the 
despotism for what it really was. The elcc- 
tion of 1932 was the people’s mandate to end 
it. Under that mandate it is being ended.” 

In his first two terms, Mr. Roosevelt was 
concerned primarily with domestic problems, 
The Agricuitural Adjustment Administration 
was designed to help farmers through crop- 








control measures and subsidies. The TyA~— 
Tennessee Valley Authority project of flocg 
control, navigation, and electric power gis. 
tribution—was the striking example of the 
President’s rate yardstick for public services. 
In 8 years alone, Mr. Roosevelt pushed 
through Congress expenditures of $850,000,009 
for vast construction such as Bonneville ang 
Grand Coulee power ard irr’gation plants on 
the Columbia River. By the end of his sec- 
ond term, these public enterprises were sup- 
plying more than one-twentieth of the coyy- 
try’s electricity. 

Though up to his neck in the work of 
national economic recovery, Mr. Roosevelt, 
with his world view, glimpsed war on the 
horizon. As early as 1937, in a Chicago 
specch, he demanded the quarantine of ae- 
gressor nations. He repeatedly advised 
America to prepare for any emergency. 
Europe went to war in September 1939, and 
Mr. Roosevelt watched the Axis run rough- 
shod over country after country. The Pres- 
ident took realistic steps. 

He and his supporters in Congress re- 
modeled the Neutrality Act to allow cash- 
and-carry purchases of arms by belligerents 
* * * a step favoring the Allies. After 
the Nazis swarmed through Holland and 
Belgium in 1940, Mr. Roosevelt set up a bil- 
lion dollar emergency arms program and a 
National Defense Advisory Commission. He 
laid down the principle that the preserva- 
tion of Britain and the British Navy were 
necessary to defend American safety, and 
in September 1940 traded 50 old destroyers 
to Britain for naval and air base sites in 
the western Atlantic. The next month, se- 
lective service became ‘law. Anew army 
was drafted. Naval and air programs were 
accelerated, industry put on a wartime basis, 
and America becdme the “arsenal of de- 
mocracy.” 

Engrossed in questions of defense and 
foreign policy, Mr. Roosevelt refrained from 
stumping for a third term until the week 
before election, but he defeated his opponent 
by 4,000,000 ballots. 

In March 1941 the dollar sign was wiped 
from munitions for the Allies in a multi- 
billion lend-lease program. And on May 27, 
1941, a few months after his third term be- 
gan, the Chief Executive declared an un- 
limited national emergency. 

There were months of great debate, both 
in and out of Congress. The well-organized 
isolationists, closing their eyes to interna- 
tional realities, fought the President every 
step of the way. Almecst alone, the Presi- 
dent undertook the task of educating the 
American people to the fact that the insu- 
larity of the past was gone. Oceans were nv 
barrier to airplanes, and radio, and propa- 
ganda, and more terrible weapons defying 
distance, which were already in the experi- 
menial stage. We did not live in an ivory 
tower where we could choose to ignore the 
rest of the world. We were a part of that 
world and we would have to face the dan- 
gers and the responsibilities that went with 
it. Because of the great faith which Ameri- 
cans head in Franklin Roosevelt, ethey lis- 
tened and learned and applied pressure to 
Congress to support his policies. Thank 
God that we had such a realistic leader. 
With someone else, we might have been 
doomed. 

But suddenly Japan, borrowing a technique 
of surprise and treachery from her Axis part- 
ners in crime, struck Pearl Harbor at the very 
moment when her mouthpieces in Washing- 
ton were deceitfully talking conciliation with 
the Secretary of State, Cordell Hull. 

It was a day, Mr. Roosevelt declared, 


“which will live in infamy.” 


Our enemies thought they had Mr. Roose- 
velit where they wanted him but they did not 
know Mr. Roosevelt. Thirty days after Pear! 
Harbor, Congress gasped when the Chief 
Executive proposed a 2-year production of 
185,000 planes, 120,000 tanks, 55,000 anti- 
aircraft guns, and 18,000,000 tons of shipping. 














Fantastic, impossible, many declared, but 
Mr. Roosevelt knew no such words. It was 
typical of the man. He had vision, but the 
cal capacity to make it become fact. 








5 called him “the great organizer.” 
Prot uction goals, stupendous as they seemed, 
subsequently were expanded, again and 
eooin: America amazed herself and the world. 
T he Allies achieved a crushing superiority of 
arms over their foes. 

Taking time out from these great efforts, 
Mr. Roosevelt proclaimed to Congress his 


four freedoms”—freedom of speech 
and a, on, freedom from want and fear—as 
fund: mental to a lasting peace. In part, 

ney formed the basis of our peace aims and 
rporated into the Atlantic Charter, 


famed * 


were ince 

drafted by the President and Prime Minister 

Churchill in their first meeting aboard war- 

ships anchored off the Newfoundland coast. 
In addition to his many talents, the Presi- 


dent was an able strategist. Churchill gave 
nim credit for being the “author of this 
migt ty undertaking” in north Africa. The 
Allies swept the enemy from the African con- 
inent, out of Sicily, and finally, in Italy, 
carried warfare to Europe itself. The Presi- 
dent's activity was prodigious. He flew to 
Casablanca for another consultation. For 
the first time during the war, an American 
Chief Executive had gone to foreign soil. Not 
since the days of Abraham Lincoln, who did 
not have to leave the District of Columbia, 
had a President been in a combat zone. But 
this was only one of his many travels, observ- 
ing and coordinating the strategy of global 
warfare. He journeyed to Quebec, to Cairo, 
to Teheran, and Hawail. 

In 1944 he was again overwhelmingly 
elected on a platform of winning the war 
and establishing the peace. But the strain 
wes beginning to tell. By this time we had 
7,000,000 men overseas. We had landed in 

‘mandy and driven the enemy back into 
his own country. In the Pacific the Japs 
were defeated in Burma, flushed from one 

land stronghold after another, his navy 
worn down by attrition and his homeland 

bjected to the mounting fury of B-29 








Then came the conference with Stalin and 
Churchill at Yalta. Those of us who saw pic- 
tures of this meeting in the newsreels became 
uneasy. The President was thin and drawn, 
his cheeks hollow, and he wore a shawl 
around his shoulders. When he came back to 
report to Congress the anxiety of those who 
saw him deepened. Then he left for Warm 
Springs. Already he was preparing for the 
great peace, whose foundations would be built 
at the forthcoming San Francisco Conference 
of the United Nations. His armies were at 
the gates of Berlin and Tokyo. Victory was 
in sight. And the next task was the job of 
crganizing the peoples of the world into a 


family of nations—with security and oppor- 


tunity for all. On the afternoon of April 12, 
1945, he was working on his papers when he 
locked up and said: “I have a terrific head- 
ache.” In a few minutes he had lost con- 


usness. At 3:35 p. m. he died, of a mas- 

ive cerebral hemorrhage. 

The world was stunned. Common people 
every country wept openly when they 
ard that their friend was gone. The most 

striking thing about his death was that mil- 
ns took it as a personal loss. One of his 

Young Guard” Democrats, Representative 
‘NDON JOHNSON, of Texas, said: “There are 
nty of us left here to try to block and run 

rference, as he had taught us, but the 

n who carried the ball is gone-—gone. He 
Just like a daddy to me always; he 
Iked to me just that way. He was 


vs tal 


fn 


e person I ever knew, anywhere, who 
é > tr afraid. God, how he could take it 
s all.” 
8s. E‘eanor Roosevelt said,- when in- 
formed of the death of the President: 
“Iam more sorry for the people of the 
country and the world than I am for us.” 


Ww 
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The First Lady received Vice President Tru- 
man in her second floor sitting room which 
adjoins the President’s bedroom in the 
White House. 

She told Truman “the President has just 
Passed away.” 

“What can I do?” Truman said. 

“Tell us what we can do,” Mrs. Roosevelt 
replied. “Is there any way we can help 
you?” 

There was the valiant spirit working 
through those close to him, reaching out to 
help all people. The true mark of greatness 
is the unselfish devotion which it inspires in 
others. 

We meet to honor the personality of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. We shall perpetuate it, as 
he would want us to, not in backward-look- 
ing requiem but in the spirit that never dies. 
We shall carry into our private lives and our 
public duties the gallant and generous love 
of mankind which was his. 

And as we journey up the staircase of time, 
that great heart shall never be far away. 
In times of doubt and stress we shall hear 
his friendly voice saying: “Carry on. There 
is nothing to fear but fear itself.” 

Pranklin D. Roosevelt showed the way. 
With his spirit still with us—we shall follow 
through, as better men and better Americans 
to finish the job he so nobly began. F: D. R. 
lives on—in us. 

In the name of the junior board of the 
YMHA this plaque is dedicated to the con- 
tinuing inspiration which he gives to our 
American way of life. 





A Tax Exemption for Doctors 


REMARKS 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 30, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, today we 
hear a great deal about the shortage of 
doctors and surgeons and dentists. Ac- 
cusations have been made that the War 
and Navy Departments are hoarding 
these trained professionals to the detri- 
ment of civilian public health. Yet it 
is obvious that even in many service hos- 
Ppitals there are barely enough doctors 
and nurses to care adequately for those 
who have been physically or mentally 
wounded and who are certainly entitled 
to every bit of the finest curative talent 
available. 

Proposals are also being made for vari- 
ous kinds of governmental control of the 
medical profession—socialized medicine 
as it is called—by which all doctors re- 
ceive a stipend from government and 
would be empowered in some instances 
to prescribe for and operate upon citi- 
zens against the will of the patient. 

None of these proposals is a logical 
development of the American system of 
recognizing, promoting. and rewarding 
individual choice and achievement. In 
our earlier history pioneer medicos were 
rewarded for their frequently ill-paid 
devotion by a very special place in the 
community, high respect from their fel- 
low citizens and patients, and payment 
in lovingly prepared delicacies where 
cash was scarce. Those times have 
largely vanished. To become a doctor, 
a surgeon, a dentist now requires some 
8 or 9 years of unremunerative and ex- 
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pensive schooling. Until he has com- 
pleted all this, usually by the time he is 
29 or 30, the doctor cannot even begin 
to earn his own bread and salt, much 
less begin to repay himself for the costs 
of learning his profession. 

In addition, as every informed person 
knows, all reputable medical practition- 
ers give a considerable portion of their 
time to treatment of patients who are 
unable to pay for the services in any 
way—except by gratitude. Surveys as 
to the amount of these unpaid services 
indicate that the percentages ranges 
from around 30 to 45 of ail treatments 
given. This is a direct contribution on 
the part of the physician, surgeon, or 
dentist to the public welfare. In addi- 
tion are the hours spent without pay in 
public research work, on hospital boards, 
and boards of charitable organizations. 
All this must be chalked up to profes- 
sional devotion since it results in no 
return and often requires the practi- 
tioner to lengthen his working day to 15 
or 16 hours or more in times of epidemic. 
There are no limits possible on a doctor's 
working day. 

Under all these circumstances it seems 
obvious that one of the ways to restore 
the medical profession to its privileged 
place in the community and to attract 
the necessary number of young men and 
women into its ranks for future care of 
public health is to recognize the time 
spent in strictly public service by credit- 
ing such time as a deduction on the in- 
come which physicians, surgeons, and 
dentists actually receive from patients 
who can pay for service rendered. That 
is the reason for my introducing a meas- 
ure to grant such income-tax exemp- 
tions to members of the medical and 
dental professions. 








Democrats Continue to Hold Lead in 
Cities 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1946 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, those 
who have lately been giving the Eightieth 
Congress to the Republicans may well 
pause to observe the results of the recent 
Gallup poll which sampled the senti~ 
ment of voters in the large metropolitan 
centers. 

The survey showed that if an election 
were held today over two-thirds of the 
voters in the 13 largest cities in the coun- 
try would support Democratic candi- 
dates. These cities accounted for more 
than one-fifth of all the major party 
votes cast in 1940. The preponderance 
of Democratic voters was even greater 
than that registered in the 1940 and 1944 
elections. 

Another sampling of voter opinion in 
cities of from 100,000 to 500,000 popula- 
tion showed almost the same results. 

Here is decisive evidence thet the peo- 
ple—and especially organized labor— 
recognize the gains that have been made 
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under the Democratic administrations 
since 1933. Here is proof that they are 
determined not to relinquish these gains 
by switching their allegiance to a party 
that longs for a return to the good old 
days of special privilege for the few at 
the expense of the public as a whole. 

If these sagacious voters want to see 
somgthing that will provide a vindication 
of their good sense—if they want to wit- 
ness an example of what would happen 
under a Republican Congress—I recom- 
mend that they pay particularly close 
attention to the proceedings here in the 
House during the next few days. 

Within a day or two we shall be con- 
sidering the labor legislation that has 
been reported out by the Labor Com- 
mittee. There have been indications that 
the Republicans will undertake a con- 
certed drive to change this legislation 
by amending it so that it can be used 
as a weapon against labor. 

An informed electorate is the best 
guarantee against the usurpgtion of 
power by those who would crush the back 
of labor and return this country to in- 
dustrial chaos that prevailed under the 
last Republican regime. It is gratifying, 
therefore, to note that the labor districts 
are still solidly Democratic. 





Let’s Hear Cabinet Members in Our Own 
Forum 
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HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 30, 1946 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include two editorials from the Baltimore 
Sun. I only asi: consideration of these 
by Members of Congress: 


[From the Baltimore Sun of January 20, 
1946] 


MORE EVIDENCE OF THE NEED FOR MR. KEFAUVER’S 
QUESTION PERIOD 


On Tuesday General Eisenhower appeared 
before a large audience in the Library of 
Congress and made a speech. It was a good 
speech and on a gravely urgent subject. In 
a word, the general, as Chief of Staff, was 
telling Americans that if they want to Keep 
conquered nations down, as all Americans 
do, they will have to have an army to do 
it with. 

What audience did the general choose to 
hear this speech? Oh, a Washington au- 
dience, mostly men in the middle or later 
years, bright men by their looks, fairly well 
off, intelligently interested in the subject 
matter. Any other thing to remark about 
the audience? Well, they did happen to be 
Members of the Congress of the United States. 

But if this was the Congress of the United 
States listening to a discussion of high state 
policy by the Chief of Staff on a question of 
supreme national import, why did it all take 
place in the Library of Congress? Why was 
the meeting procedurally and technically in- 
formal? Why were there no questions from 
the floor? Why was this historic confronta- 


tion of the military and the civilian legisla- 
tive authority so carefully disguised as just 
such a public lecture as might have taken 
place at the grange hall in any rural village 
of the Republic? 
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If you want a really comprehensive an- 
swer to that question, delivered with ob- 
vious though controlled passion, and with a 
wealth of historical background and con- 
stitutional perspective, talk to the Honor- 
able Estes KEFAUVER, Representative in Con- 
gress for the Third Congressional District of 
Tennessee. For Mr. KErauver is in this, as 
in several previous Congresses, sponsor of a 
resolution which would provide for a “re- 
port and question period.” And the purpose 
of this question-period resolution is pre- 
cisely to allow men like General Eisenhower 
to appear before the full House of Repre- 
sentatives and give reports on high policy 
in a wholly formal and official way. 

As Mr. KErauver sees this question-period 
idea, it would permit the House commit- 
tees to invite any Cabinet member or agency 
chief to appear before the whole body of the 
House. Questions would be prepared in 
writing in advance for the visitor to answer. 
In this way the whole House membership 
could hear what the answer was. What is 
more, the visitor would have to appear but 
once where, under the present system, he 
may have to say the same thing before a 
half dozen different committees without even 
then reaching the full House membership. 

It is true that the Kefauver plan would 
not cover both House and Senate, as did 
the Library of Congress meeting Tuesday. 
There may be kinks of various kinds that 
will have to be ironed out. But by and large 
the fact that General Eisenhower, like 
Messrs. Stimson and Patterson before him, 
has had to take this extraordinary and in- 
formal way of laying his case before the 
National Legislature argues a certain defect 
in our constitutional practice. No one has 
diagnosed this defect better or prescribed 
for it more ingeniously than Mr. KEFAUVER, 
It is time his colleagues listened to what he 
says. 





[From the Baltimore Sun of January 21, 
1946] 


MR. HULL SHOWED THE WAY 


President Truman’s annual message to 
Congress this year comes at a time when 
relations between the White House and the 
Capitol are less satisfactory than at any 
time in recent memory. 

Congress did little in the 4 months prior 
to the Christmas adjournment to carry out 
the recommendations which the President 
included in a lengthy message last Septem- 
ber. Chagrined by the delays, the President 
went to the microphone in the first week of 
the new year to urge that citizens write let- 
ters to their Congressmen demanding action, 

Now the President sends up a new mes- 
sage restating and amplifying his program. 
The efficiency of our system of government 
in a period of grave domestic strain depends 
on the sort of teamwork which marks the 
consideration of the latest set of recom- 
mendations. This matter of teamwork be- 
tween the executive and legislative arms is 
as important in its way as the reorganization 
of Congress, which was discussed in this 
space last week. 

Indeed, there is a close relation between 
the two subjects. The reorganization of 
Congress is necessary to promote legislative 
efficiency just as the reorganization of the 
executive departments is necessary to bring 
about administrative efficiency. But gov- 
ernmental efficiency in the larger sense de- 
pends upon the harmonious cooperation of 
the two arms. 

Such cooperation has depended in the 
past more on chance and personalities than 
on formal procedures. Strong Presidents, 
like Woodrow Wilson and Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, have by the sheer force of their leader- 
ship and the adroit use of patronage man- 
aged to create close ties between the White 
House and the Capitol. With weaker Presi- 
dents in the White House the ties have tend- 
ed to disappear and Congress and the Presi- 
dent have taken divergent courses, with the 





result that public policy has remained static 
for considerable periods of time. 

Mr. Truman is not the strong President 
Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. Wilson was. Unless spe- 
cial efforts are made, his course and that of 
Congress may easily diverge. Such a diver. 
gence, with its paralyzing effect on Govern. 
ment, would at this time be a calamity. 7 
prevent it should be a major object of con. 
cern on both sides. 

Prevention requires compromise. That js 
to say, Mr. Truman cannot adopt a stiff. 
necked attitude and insist on his own way on 
every issue. Nor can Congress override the 
President at all times. If the energies of the 
two arms of the Government are to be joined 
in meeting the emergencies that lie ahead, 
there must be real give-and-take teamwork. 
With a run-of-mine President like Mr. Tru- 
man this calls for special procedures and 
organization. 

How can teamwork be organized? The key 
to this question is to be found in the consul. 
tative procedure initiated by former Secre- 
tary Hull in preparation for the Dumbarton 
Oaks Conference, at which the preliminary 
draft of the United Nations Charter was 
agreed on. In anticipation of that confer- 
ence Mr. Hull asked for the appointment of 
a bipartisan subcommittee of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee to assist in work- 
ing out plans for an international organiza- 
tion. The committee was appointed, and its 
members were in close touch with the State 
Department throughout the whole period of 
the Dumbarton Oaks meeting and also in 
connection with the San Francisco Con- 
ference. 

As a result of these consultations congres- 
sional advice was continuously available to 
the State Department and the President, and 
they were able to shape American policy ac- 
cordingly. At the same time congressional 
leaders in the field of foreign affairs were 
constantly informed as to the developing in- 
terchanges with foreign governments, and 
their attitude toward policy was in no small 
degree influenced by the knowledge s0 
acquired. 

In other words, there was in the manage- 
ment of foreign affairs in this tremendously 
important enterprise a constant interweav- 
ing of executive and legislative influences. 
The success here at home of the program 
which has now brought American delegates 
to the UNO meeting in London is due in 
great measure to the arrangement which Mr 
Hull suggested. 

While the Hull procedure was designed to 
promote a nonpartisan consideration of for- 
eign affairs as well as to secure congressional 
cooperation, there is no reason why it could 
not be adapted to the formulation of do- 
mestic policy. It would perhaps be too much 
to expect the cooperation of the minority 
party in shaping domestic measures, but ar- 
rangements could easily be made to set up 
Democratic congressional committees to con- 
sult with the President and his advisers on 
labor policy, on tax policy, on price controls, 
on agriculture, and perhaps other important 
subjects. If the consultations were con- 
ducted in the give-and-take spirit which 
marked the interchanges between Secretary 
Hull and the senatorial subcommittee on 
foreign affairs the effect would be beneficial. 

By the use of such committees congres- 
sional influence would be brought into play 
in the formulation of administrative policy. 
A better knowledge of the grave difficulties 
which the administration is encountering 
would at the same time be brought home to 
congressional leaders. Given a desire in both 
branches of the Government to rise above 
petty bickering, such arrangements would 
lead to a greater degree of understanding and 
teamwork as between the two branches. 

This procedure has the advantage of being 
extra-legal. That is to say, it could be set 
up without passage of any law. The only 
necessity would be a decision on the part 
of the President and the members of the 
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Cabinet to take this means of promoting 
better relations with Congress. Or, again, 
congressional leaders could take the initiative 
and approach the President with proposals of 
is kind. 

=. is not, of coursé, the only means of 
strengthening the ties between the executive 
and legislative arms of the Government. 
Other proposals of a more formal nature have 
frequently been suggested. The plan of Rep- 
resentative KEFAUVER of Tennessee to have 
members of the Cabinet and the heads of 
independent offices appear before the House 
and Senate at stated times to submit to 
questioning is especially noteworthy in this 
connection. The procedure used by Secre- 
tary Hull and the one proposed by Mr. 
KErauver are not necessarily exclusive. 
Both might well be used. 

The basic requirement is that practical 
procedures be set up to promote the coopera- 
tion which has been left to chance and per- 
sonalities in the past. Any arrangement 
which proviees Congress with continuous 
information as to what the executive depart- 
ments are doing and thinking and which also 
provides the executive departments and the 
President with continuous congressional ad- 
vice will contribute to this end. 





MacArthur Winning Peace in Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 30, 1946 


Mr. SMITH of *Visconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Walter W. Van Kirk is secretary of 
the department of international justice 
and good will of the Federal Council of 
Churches, and recently he had the priv- 
ilege, with others, to visit Japan. In the 
Christian Century of January 23, 1946, 
there appears a most interesting article 
by him on the situation in Japan. He 
pays a high compliment to General Mac- 
Arthur. I am certain this article is of 
interest to all members. I include the 
article, as follows: 

WINNING THE PEACE IN JAPAN 
(By Walter W. Van Kirk) 

The political, economic, and educational 
reforms initiated in Japan by General Mac- 
Arthur indicate that the peace may be won 
in that country. This is the unanimous view 
of the Christian deputation that visited 
Japan. 


Promptly upon our arrival in Tokyo we 


were invited by General MacArthur to a 
luncheon conference in the American Em- 
bassy. In the course of this 3-hour inter- 


view we were given a broad outline of the 
occupation policy which the Allied com- 
mander believed essential to the establish- 
ment of a free and democratic Japan. As 
r as MacArthur is concerned freedom for 
the Japanese people is more than a political 
shibboleth. “The war was fought,” he said, 
“to make Japan free and I am determined 
) give these people their freedom.” The 
sue, we were told, was not one of a soft 
peace or a hard peace, but a just peace. 
“The Japanese people,” MacArthur said to 
. ‘were the only warlike people in Asia. 
If now these people can be given their free- 
dom they will not again choose war. People 
who are free are not warlike. Wars are made 
by leaders. Wars do not come up out of 
the minds of free people. If Japan can now 
be led into the ways of freedom there should 


be peace in the Pacific for a thousand 
years,” 


us 





MAC ARTHUR A STATESMAN 


I am not one of those who believe that 
freedom and its concomitant blessings can 
be fully brought to a conquered people by an 
army of occupation. Freedom and democ- 
Tracy are the byproducts of an inner com- 
pulsion, not of externally applied pressure. 
But it is a matter of the greatest significance 
to the peace of the Pacific that in General 
MacArthur the Japanese people have found 
a friend who possesses rare gifts of states- 
manship. 

Accordingly, our deputation felt that we 
were witnessing, while in Japan, the begin- 
ning stages of one of the most remarkable 
reform movements in history. We saw an 
army of occupation everywhere hailed as an 
army of deliverance. This demonstration of 
confidence in General MacArthur and his 
associates is explained by the fact that the 
Japanese masses are entirely convinced that 
the present policy of the occupation authori- 
ties is designed to create a new and better 
Japan. 

General MacArthur has scrapped the Japa- 
nese sword. With a rare understanding of 
oriental psychology he has pulled the props 
from under the military. The most un- 
popular people in Japan today are the war 
lords and their jingoistic compatriots. I 
am confident that if the prosecution of the 


. Japanese militarists were left to the people 


whom they deceived the job would be well 
done. “General MacArthur has dealt sternly 
with the notorious “thought” police. For 
the first time since the outbreak of the Man- 
churian affair the Japanese people are free 
to think and to express their convictions 
without fear of being manhandled and 
thrown into prison. They know that if their 
own military masters had won the war this 
freedom would have been denied them. 


CHANGES IN CONSTITUTION 


General MacArthur had no sooner been 
installed in Tokyo than he began pressing 
for changes in the imperial constitution. 
Certain of the desired changes have already 
been approved by the Diet. The primary 
purpose is the democratization of Japanese 
society, and the substitution of freedom for 
regimentation. The new constitution will 
guarantee freedom of speech, press, religion, 
and education. The sovereignty of the Em- 
peror will be restricted and the sovereignty 
of the people will be expanded. The right of 
labor to bargain willbe recognized. The 
existing peers law will be revised and the 
arbitrary legislative power once possessed 
b, the House of Peers will be no more. 
There was such a favorable public response 
to these suggested changes in the constitu- 
tion that a number of princes forthwith re- 
nounced all privileged status and declared 
that hereafter they would regard themselves 
as ordinary subjects. The most formidable 
obstacle to the revision of the constitution 
was removed when Emperor Hirohito in his 
New Year: rescript told his people that em- 
perors of Japan are not divine and that the 
Japanese are neither superior to other races 
nor destined to rule the world. 

In the new political structure there will be 
litle if any opportunity for the Japanese 
jingoists to influence the shape of things. In 
one of his most recent directives, General 
MacArthur has ordered the Japanese Gov- 
ernment to remove from public office and to 
ban from the coming general election all 
active exponents of military nationalism in- 
cluding officers of the army and navy, “in- 
fluential” members of Japanese nationalist 
or secret patriotic societies, and all officers, 
directors, and local heads of the Imperial 
Rule Assistance Association and the Imperial 
Rule Political Society. These blatant pro- 
tagonists of military aggression are slapped 
down in a most thoroughgoing manner. 
Slapped down, too, are the members of con- 
troling war boards, the governors and ad- 
ministrative council members of conquered 
territories, and “any person who has de- 
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nounced or contributed to the seizure of 
opponents of the military regime.” 


FASCIST ORGANIZATIONS GONE 


Gone with. the wind are the notorious 
Black Dragon Society, the Greater East Asia 
Association, the Great Japan Renovation 
Society and the Great Japan Asia Alliance. 
The members of the new Japanese Diet may 
be political novices but they can at least 
be counted upon to give more than lip service 
to the building of a new and democratic 
Japan. Seldom, if ever, has there been such 
a thorough liquidation of a once proud and 
boastful military caste. How far under- 
ground these militaristic patrioteers have 
been or may yet be driven remains to be seen. 
But they have been driven underground. And 
while they are underground the Japanese 
people will be free to fashion a new Japan 
without fear of the coercive pressures once 
exercised by the saber rattlers. 

On the economic front the feudalistic sys- 
tem of land tenure has fallen under the 
MacArthur ban. With the issuance of this 
directive the system of absentee ownership 
was dealt a body blow. The Japanese Govern- 
ment was given until March 15 to formulate 
@ program of rural reform that would do two 
things: Facilitate transfer of land from ab- 
sentee owners to land operators, and provide 
for the purchase of farm lands by the tenant 
from nonoperating owners in annual install- 
ments and at reasonable rates of interest. It 
was further specified that the Japanese Gov- 
ernment must provide credit for the pur- 
chase of landlords’ holdings, stabilize farm 
prices and protect yesterday’s tenants against 
& possible return to a sharecropper status. 
Moreover, it was requested that plans be 
drafted for the diffusion of technical and 
other information of assistance to the farm- 
ing class and that a program be fostered de- 
signed to accelerate the agricultural cooper- 
ative movement. 


ECONOMIC AIMS 

The over-all purpose of this directive was 
said to be “to destroy the economic bondage 
that has enslaved the Japanese farmer dur- 
ing centuries of feudal oppression,” and to 
establish a system insuring “that those who 
till the soil of Japan shall have a more equal 
opportunity to enjoy the fruits of their 
labor.” MacArthur knows full well that such 
a sweeping agrarian reform cannot be ac- 
complished overnight. But he is determined 
to smash the economic power of the absentee 
landlords who habitually worked hand in 
glove with the militarists. For the first time 
the farmers of Japan have been given 
vision of economic freedom 

Included also in the economic reforms 
initiated by General MacArthur is the direc- 
tive ordering the Japanese Government to 
impose a 100-percent war-profits tax on all 
war industries, to levy a graduated tax up to 
100 percent on all other corporations and 
individuals, to impose a graduated capital 


a 


levy up to 70 percent, and to abolish the 
military pension system. The end sovght by 
this directive is not so much the blueprinting 
of a permanent economic structure as the 
political and financial penalizing of the in- 
terests that coined swollen fortunes out of 


the blood of the Japanese masses. Neither 
Hirohito nor his imperial household is ex- 
empt from the specifications of this directive. 
It is expected that the recapturing of war 
profits, together with the capital levy, will 


yield in excess of 100,000,000.000 yen, thus 
providing a comparatively sounder financial 


basis for the protection of a peace economy 

Kindred in purpose is MacArthur's direc- 
tive aimed ‘at the breaking up of the zaibatsu, 
the monopolistic industrial combines. This 
reform was getting well under way while we 
were in Japan. I have in my files a copy of 
the Nippon Times with a front-page story 
on the dissolution of the Mitsui interests and 


the prospective dissolution of the Mitsubishi, 
Sumitoma, and Yasuda interests. The zai- 
batsu provided the Japanese military with 
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the economic sinews of war. Just as the 
militarists are deprived of their swords, so 
the zaibatsu are to be deprived of their banks, 
their holding companies, and their director- 
ships. The four companies specifically dis- 
solved controlled about 40 percent of the 
country’s economy. Through interlocking 
stock ownership and intermarriage this small 
number of industrial czars had a strangle- 
hold upon the Japanese people. That hand 
has been pried loose from the necks of Nip- 
pon’s underprivileged. 
A FREE PRESS 


The one-time power of the zaibatsu over 
the press and other media of publicity has 
been smashed. The newspapers of Japan are 
freer today than for many decades. Clearly 
seeing the handwriting on the wall, the chair- 
men of many of the boards of directors of the 
various industrial and financial combines 
controlled by the zaibatsu began resigning 
while we were in Japan. In thus encourag- 
ing free enterprise, the occupation authori- 
ties are leading the Japanese into the ways of 
economic freedom. 

Cf crucial importance to the reform move- 
ment in Japan is the directive revamping 
the educational process. The official in 
charge of this program is Col. Ken R. Dyke, 
chief of the civil information and education 
section of general headquarters. Our deputa- 
tion talked with Colonel Dyke on several oc- 
casions while in Tokyo. “This is one of the 
most vital directives of the occupation,” the 
colonel told us. “Carrying it out will change 
the entire way of thinking of the Japanese 
people.” We were advised that the over-all 
aim of this directive is to prevent the dis- 
semination of “militaristic and ultranation- 
alistic ideology.” It prohibits all military 
education and drill. It provides for instruc- 
tion on representative government, inter- 
national peace and the dignity of the indi- 
vidual. A clause in the memorandum pro- 
hibits discrimination against any student, 
educator or official on grounds of race, creed, 
nationality, political opinion or social posi- 
tion. Tcxtbooks and other instruction ma- 
terial are being examined and portions which 
promote the militaristic spirit are being de- 
leted. There is to te free and unrestricted 
discussion cf political, civil, and religious 
subjects. Consideration of the objectives 
and policies of the occupation is being en- 
couraged. 

DISMISSAL OF TEACHERS 


Teachers and educational officials were be- 
ing examined curing our stay in Japan. Per- 
sons who had been active exponents of mili- 
tarism and ultranationalism, and those an- 
tagonistic to the policies of the occupation, 
were being removed. Teachers who had been 
dismissed, suspended, or forced to resign for 
liberal or antimilitaristic opinions or activi- 
ties were being reinstated. 

Mission schools and other educational in- 
stitutions sponsored by Christians of other 
countries are included in the investigations 
now under way. We talked with the presi- 
dent of one of these institutions who had 
just been informed that he was to be re- 
moved. The reason given was that he had 
had certain connections with the Navy in 
his earlier years. Officials of certain other 
mission schools who are believed to have 
violated the charter of these institutions for 
military or quasi-military purposes are also 
being relieved of their duties. 

Subsequent to our leaving Japan, General 
MacArthur ordered the immediate suspen- 
sion of all courses in geography, morals, and 
Japanese history. All textbooks and tcachers’ 
manuals in these and related subjects are to 
be collected and shipped to pulping centers 
where they will be destroyed and turned into 
new paper for use in printing new textbooks 
consistent with the directives on education. 
The Minister of Education has been in- 
structed to prepare and submit to headquare 
ters plans for the preparation of new texts 
in the suspended courses. It is hoped that 
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these new texts will be ready to print by the 
spring of this year. 

We held several conferences with Mr. 
Mayeda, the Education Minister, one a lunch- 
eon conference in his official residence. Mr. 
Mayeda is a Christian and he impressed us 
as being entirely in accord with the educa- 
tional policies laid down by General Mac- 
Arthur. In order to determine who is, or 
in the future will be, acceptable as instruc- 
tors or school officials, the Japanese Govern- 
ment has been ordered to set up suitable 
administrative machinery for the investiga- 
tion, screening, and certification of all pres- 
ent and prospective teachers and educational 
administrators. 

Here again, as in the case of other direc- 
tives, the purpose is broadly one of free in- 
quiry as opposed to authoritarian indoctrina- 
tion. The people of Japan lack understand- 
ing of the essential facts pertaining to the 
democratic process. Years, perhaps decades, 
will be required before these people can fully 
develop the intellectual outlook of a free as 
over against a regimented society. The Al- 
lied directives on education mark the begin- 
ning of a process that can be made effective 
only by the Japanese people themselves. 
That the people are being given the oppor- 
tunity to do precisely this is one of the out- 
standing accomplishments of the MacArthur 
regime. 

Altogether, what is happening in Japan, 
today is a historic movement of political, 
economic, and social reform. We of the 
American church deputation observed at first 
hand the beginnings of this revolution by 
consent. 





Streamline the Congress 
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HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 30, 1946 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
for as long as I can remember, and prob- 
ably a long time before, there has been 
talk of modernizing, streamlining, and 
reorganizing the Congress of the United 
States. Congress, however, has made 
haste slowly in making available to itself 
a modernly equipped staff and facilities. 
It has been most generous in supplying 
all these needs to the executive depart- 
ment and to the judiciary, but has been 
penurious in taking care of its own needs. 

The La Follette-Monroney committee 
has just completed its hearings and is 
about to make public a full report on this 
subject matter. Our people back home 
are looking to us to give full study and 
consideration to the suggestions and rec- 
ommendations made by this committee. 
Today, during the transition from war to 
peacetime activity, it is particularly im- 
portant that we be equipped with a staff 
of experts who are able to assist in fully 
appraising all legislation coming before 
the Congress; in holding down Govern- 
ment expenditures; balancing the Budg- 
et; and take immediate steps toward the 
liquidation of our tremendous national 
debt. No substantial saving or reduc- 
tion in Government expenditures can be 
realized by mere fractional cutting of 
appropriations. This process has been 
found unscientific. Such reductions are 
not sufficient or efficient and can 
often merely paralyze some worth-while 
activity. 





It is important that the Congress pe 
equipped with competent staffs of expert; 
in order that it might be able to Study 
fully the various proposals for legis}s. 
tion, examine and appraise the functions 
of the multitudinous agencies of the 
Government, and decide which shall pe 
eliminated entirely, which shall be rele. 
gated back to the States, and which shal] 
be reduced in their scope. Only in this 
way can we hope to make any substan. 
tial or worth-while savings to the Na- 
tion, balance the Budget, and wipe out 
the debt. 

As part of my remarks, Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to incorporate an editorial from 
the Milwaukee Journal of January 27, 
1946, which comments on the prelimi- 


nary report of the La Follette-Monroney 
committee: 


STREAMLINE THE CONGRESS 


The Congress, in the reorganization pro- 
gram that will soon be before it, has an 
unequaled opportunity to strengthen one of 
the bases of American democracy. 

It is an American prerogative to berate 
Congress. James Bryce noted decades ago 
that Americans “are fond of running down 
Congressmen.” “There is nothing new about 
the current claims that Congress is stupid, 
long-winded, obstinate, and out of step.” 

Thoughtful Congressmen have admitted in 
recent years that there is truth to some of 
the charges. They acknowledge that Con- 
gress is operating with machinery of pre- 
Civil War days. They confess that the legis- 
lative process, forrhulated for the simple 
economy of the pioneer Nation, is not ade- 
quate to the needs of today’s complex gov- 
ernment. This has resulted, they point out, 
in more and more of the policy making of 
fovernment being usurped by the President, 
his administrators, and bureau heads. 

The crisis posed by this situation is one 
that cannot be ignored. Representative gov- 
ernment is the heart of the democratic 
faith. The legislature, which is Congress, 
is the heart of representative government. 
Under our system the Congress is suposed to 
be the voice of the people. If the Congress 
cannot operate effectively, and as a result the 
executive powers expand into near dictator- 
ship, how long can democracy continue? 

On another page of this section is an article 
dealing with the reorganization plan offered 
last week by a subcommittee of the La Fol- 
lette-Monroney committee, set up to study 
this problem. When the entire committee 
has studied the new proposals, enabling Dills 
will be entered in Congress. 

The proposed plan is comprehensive. Most 
of its points are good. A few may no be. 

The Journal does not believe that Con- 
gressmen should be placed under the Federal 
pension system. It does not believe that each 
Congressman needs an $8,000-a-year assist- 
ant to handle nonlegislative matters. 

The Journal does believe that Congressmen 
deserve a pay raise. We opposed it during 
the war when there were wage ceilings on 
everyone else. Now that this objection is 
gone, some raise would seem to be in order, 
although, as we have seen in Wisconsin, a 
raise in pay does not necessarily mean better 
qualified legislators. 

We endorse wholeheartedly the proposal to 
cut the 33 standing committee in the Senate 
to 16 and the 48 in the House to 18. This 1s 
probably the crux of the whale streamlining 
program. We believe that each committee 
should be provided with the proposed staff of 
experts. 

Senator La Fo.t.etre, who has long been in 
the forefront in this reorganization effort, 
pointed out in a magazine article several 
years ago that there is no rhyme or reason to 
the present committee set-up. Committees 
established for specific problems of 4 par~ 
ticular period are still in existence. One leg- 











islative subject can come within the jurisdic- 
tion of six committees. 

Such a system cannot but result in wasted 
effort, indecision and confusion. Senator 
La FoLLrttEe himself is on five regular com- 
mittees and one special committee. Senator 
O'MaHONEY, of Wyoming, holds a record with 
seven regular committees and three special 
ones. No one can be expected to do his best 
work when he must thus scatter his efforts. 

We endorse the proposals that the House 
Rules Committee clear all bills within 20 days 
after receiving them and that each commit- 
tee hold a public hearing once a month on 
jegislation pending before it. These provi- 
sions are essential to keep bills moving and 
prevent the pigeonholing of measures that 
do not have approval of a committee ma- 
jority. It was this delaying practice that 
brought President Truman’s rebuke to con- 
gress in his recent radio talk. 

We favor the delegation to some other 
agency of the authority to settle claims 
against the Government. ‘These private 
claims take up much time of Congressmen. 
Most of them are trivial. 

The subcommittee did not, apparently, 
dare to touch the “sacred” seniority rule 
for committee chairmanships. This is the 
time-worn provision that committee chair- 
men shall be appointed on the basis of (a) 
length of service on the committee and (b) 
affiliation with the majority party. Com- 
petence plays no part in the appointment. 
In proposals made last year in Strengthen- 
ing the Congress, a pamphlet of the Na- 
tional Planning Association, Robert Heiler 
suggested various substitutes for what he 
termed this “generally recognized evil.” It 
is to be hoped that the entire La Follette- 
Monroney committee will deal with this 
problem, which is so vexing because it is so 
bound up with traditions, emotions, and per- 
sonalities. 

The present Congress faces many chal- 
lenging issues. This issue of reorganization, 
of modernization, is certainly one of the 
most challenging. Citizens who are deeply 
concerned with our future will hape that 
congress establishes a procedure by which it 
can function properly and assume its ever 
growing responsibilities in preserving democ- 


racy 





Saving the White House 
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HON. JOHN JENNINGS, JR. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 30, 1946 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rzc- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
= New York Times of January 30, 
946: 





SAVING THE WHITE HOUSE 


President Truman was amused as well 
as surprised at the protest against his 
plan to add 7,250 square feet to the White 
House Executive Office Building. His reason- 
ing was simple and honest. He hasn't 
enough office room for his staff. Since 1934, 
when the annex was last remodeled, some 
clerical employees have had to work under- 
fround. A meeting place is needed and pos- 
Sibly a place to eat. With the approval of 
the Fine Arts Commission, the President de- 
cided last December that the required space 
could be secured by building a new structure 
on ground south of the present offices, along 
West Executive Avenue. This structure, he 


added, could be seen only from the avenue 
What harm could it do? 


or from the air. 
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The original harm may have been done 
when the Executive Office Building was put 
up, under the Presidency of Theodore Roose- 
velt. That building has ever since impaired 
the view of the White House from the west, 
as well as from the air—and an increasing 
number of people are bound to look at Wash- 
ington from the air. The proposed new 
building will add to the clutter, There 
‘would be more popular enthusiasm for taking 
down the original office building and trans- 
ferring the Presidential offices to the State 
Department Building across the street. A 
President could surcly commute that far 
without undue hardship, and he would have 
the inestimable advantage of a home that is 
Teally a home and not in part a factory. 

Tf President Truman is a wise man he will 
bow to the opposition that has shown itself 
in the House of Representatives and elise- 
where. The American people have a few 
sensitive points, among which is a reverence 
for historic structures. The present uproar 
is not, as Mr. Truman called it, a “tempest 
in a teapot.” The White House stands for 
something, and so does the lot on which it 
sits. If new utilitarian buildings are added 
now more will be needed a generation hence 
and still more a generation after that. In 
time the White House will be the center of a 
high-class Executive Office slum. Does any- 
one want that? Does Mr. Truman want it? 
Of course not. 





Our International Policies 
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HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 30 ‘(legislative dau 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have 
received a copy of an able address de- 
livered by the Honorable Alf M. Landon, 
of Kansas, on January 28, 1946, before the 
Kansas Women’s Republican Club an- 
nual meeting at Topeka, Kans., on the 
subject of Our International Policies. 
I ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed in the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
orp, as follows: 


Both the momentous political and mili- 
tary policies involved in our foreign rela- 
tions demand the most thorough and search- 
ing debate and discussion so that the Ameri- 
can people may know exactly what they are 
doing and why. 

Our democracy has survived and fostered 
a great nation because of the ability of the 
people to grasp issues and dominate their 
solution. 

The double talk and conflicting actions 
which the administration has given the 
American people, has left them In doubt and 
confusion. This has had a disastrous effect 
both at home and in the world. “Bread of 
deceit is sweet to man, but afterward his 
mouth shall be filled with gravel.” 

In the British financial proposal, for the 
first time a fundamental question of inter- 
national policy is placed squarely before the 
entire Congress for discussion and debate. 

I urge the Congress not to decide the Brit- 
ish deal on snap Judgment—the way the ad- 
ministration has been making its decisions 
on matters of the gravest import to the 
American people. 

This is not the occasion to embark on a 
detailed discussion of the terms of the pro- 
posed British financing agreement. 
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But I hope whatever the debate over those 
details—that the Congress and the American 
people will not lose sight of the fundamental 
question of national policy involved. 

I believe the issue is primarily a political 
one. 

If the Congress bogs down in discussing 
only what we are getting and what they are 
getting, it will be in danger of passing up one 
of the most important benefits to be derived 
from the debate—namely the broader aspects 
of American foreign policy. 

The great thing is that what we do shail 
be based on a consistent policy which the 
American people will support because they 
understand and approve it. 

The mismanagement of our international 
relations has brought us to the place where 
it is vitally essential to America to keep the 
British Empire a going concern—strong in a 
world concord of nations. 

Not to keep Great Britain strong would be 
to abandon the continent of Europe to Rus- 
sia. If that happens, the weight of Russia 
Talis across Asia as well as Europe. 

Now let me say right here that I am not 
as much afraid of Russia or of Russia’s pur- 
poses as a good many are. 

We are dealing there with a strong people 
who have long been repressed in many di- 
rections by the outside world, and who now, 
feeling themselves strong, are asserting them- 
selves in unreasonable ways. 

I think we should be patient and fair with 
Russia—but firm. Much more firm than we 
have been, in standing for those principles 
and those international ideologies which—as 
far as we are concerned—were definitely in- 
voived in both World Wars. It is cbvious as 
negotiations go on, adjustments must be 
made. Adjustments on details, but not prin- 
ciples. 

By patience and fairness I do not mean 
appeasement. The people of the United 
States should be fully aware of the dangers 
of appeasement. Yet, aside from Germany, 
our foreign policy has been ome of conceding 
today what we refused yesterday. 

Our foreign policy at Moscow was different 
from our foreign policy at Yalta, at the 
Council of Ministers in London or at San 
Francisco. 

At Moscow we conceded to Russia's de- 
mands that the Big Three write the peace— 
that she be permitted to dictate the peace 
and redraw the map of eastern Europe and 
the Balkans. 

On October 31 Secretary Byrnes said: 

“We cannot recognize regional arrange- 
ments as a substitute for a world system. 
To do so would not promote the common and 


paramount interests of all nations, large 
and small, in world peace.”’ 
That statement is completely in accord 


with the UNO set-up. It is in line with what 
Byrnes tried to do last September at the 
Council of Ministers in London. But at Mos- 
cow he walked out on the UNO Charter and 
the obligations we made at San Francisco. 

Just 10 days ago there came another shock- 
ing example of this administration retreat 
from the San Francisco Charter and Secre- 
tary Byrnes’ October 31 position 

At the very moment Secretary Byrnes was 
participating in organization of the UNO, the 
Assistant Secretary of State, in New York, in 
thinly veiled language, urged punitive action 
against Argentina, regardiess of articie 33 of 
the UNO. 

To quote the very informing and farsighted 
Washington news letter, Human Events: 

“Without mentioning Argentina by name, 
but unmistakably defining that nation as 
his target, Mr. Braden said, ‘there is noth- 
ing in the book of diplomatic etiquette that 
requires us to embrace the enemies of our 
way of life.” Pulling no punches, he then 


made pointed references to the typically 
Fascist government in this hemisphere; com- 
pared its alleged threat to peace with that 
of Nazi Germany; and argued that the good- 
not be construed as 


neighbor policy must 
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meaning tolerance for an American republic 
which is governed by such a dictatorship.” 

“Apparently Mr. Braden did not realize, in 
making this speech, that he was attacking a 
government which is a fellow member of 
the United Nations. His official denuncia- 
tions, as made public by the Department of 
State, come perilously close to violating the 
first paragraph of article 33 of the San Fran- 
cisco Charter, which reads: 

“The parties to any dispute, the continu- 
ance of which is likely to endanger the main- 
tenance of international peace and security, 
shall, first of all, seek a solution by negotia- 
tion, inquiry, mediation, conciliation, arbi- 
tration, judicial settlement, resort to regional 
agencies or arrangements, or other peaceful 
means of their own choice. 

“Now, regardless of our obligations under 
the Charter, we are officially threatening a 
fellow member of the United Nations with 
punitive action.” 

Why, if that is our fundamental policy 
toward Argentina, did we use all our strength 
and influence, to get her into the UNO at 
San Francisco? 

We were either wrong then—or wrong now. 

It is simply another illustration of the 
complete inconsistency and expediency that 
is lowering American prestige and influence 
throughout the world. 

The consequences of our actions at Mos- 
cow, our policies in the Pacific, and Assistant 
Secretary of State Braden’s New York speech, 
are to weaken world confidence ‘in our whole- 
hearted support of the principles of collec- 
tive security as stated in the UNO Charter. 

People are wondering whether this ad- 
ministration is completely ignorant in the 
concrete application of those principles and 
are confusing internationalism with im- 
perialism—or whether the national adminis- 
tration actions are not inconsistent but a 
definite policy of building an alternative to 
the UNO. 

In any event, at the critical moment of 
the birth of the UNO, our policies are bound 
to create dcubts as to our confidence in its 
workability and as to our sincerity in abiding 
by its terms. 

Again, we reversed ourselves when we ac- 
cepted at Moscow a control council for 
Japan, and the idea of an Asiatic commission. 
The worst of it is the Moscow agreement was 
so loosely drawn that Secretary Byrnes barely 
reached home before the argument started 
over what was actually the intent of the 
Big Three. It is already being differently 
interpreted in different countries. Thus, it 
already is another source of mistrust and 
suspicion that is the curse of the world. 
President Truman also must have been con- 
versant with and a party to this appeasement 
policy. 

In any event, no cne can deny that our 
Government on all these points has made 
a long retreat from its previously announced 
position. If we were right before, we are 
wrong now. No one can claim the Moscow 
agreement is a democratic approach to peace 
settlements. 

To quote Phillip Simms, “To a vast major- 
ity of the United Nations the outstanding 
tragedy of the Big Three meeting at Moscow 
was the Anglo-American surrender to the 
Soviet thesis that world rule belongs to the 
great. 

“Even France—not to mention Norway, 
Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
and others—was banished from the European 
peace table. Yet, from the point of view 
of the United States, Britain, and free peoples 
everywhere, it is highly important that 
France be restored to her rightful place. 

“That world rule belongs only to the great 
was the foundation of nazism and fascism, 
It was against this conception that the 
United States entered the conflict against 
the Axis in 1940, more than a year before 
our shooting war began at Pearl Harbor. It 
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was to abolish this ideology that the people 
of America went into debt for $250,000,000,- 
000 and sent hundreds of thousands of their 
sons to die on battlefields all over the world. 
World rule by a few means carrying Nazi- 
Fascist-Communis. totalitarianism from the 
national to the international level. Within 
the Kremlin, a few men decide who shall 
rule the Soviet Union and how. The 
190,000,000 people of that vast country have 
no voice whatsoever in the proceedings. 
Once in a while they are allowed to put their 
cross on the one-party ticket which the dic- 
tatorship has arranged for them. 

“According to the Molotov-Byrnes-Bevin 
fcrmula, the new world: order is to b2 con- 
ducted in much the same way. First, in ef- 
fect, the Big Three will dietate the peace and 
allow the smatier powers to- give it -their 
O. K. Then, by means of their veto the Big 
Three will be able to control the UNO. 

“World peace based on any such arrange- 
ment, declares Australia's Foreign Minister, 
Dr. Herbert V. Evatt, will not work. The at- 
tempt to.-make it work, he says in the Janu- 
ary number of Foreign Affairs, is largely re- 
sponsible for the present world-wide pessi- 
mism and disillusionment.” 

We see the same undemocratic procedure 
slowly gaining ground at home. The agree- 
ments made at Casablanca, at Teheran, at 
Yalta, at Potsdam; at Moscow, all have the 
effects of treaties. None of them were ever 
submitted to the United States Senate. 
Exemption was elaimed by the President be- 
cause of their temporary character and mili- 
tary necessity. ‘Their charaeter proved to be 
permanent instead of temporary. Military 
necessity no longer exists. My point is that 
these executive agreements, dealing as they 
do virtually with the division of the world, 
and made with more or less snap judgments, 
are perilous. The danger is that they deprive 
the Senate and the American people from 
considered decisions on foreign policies ac- 
cording to our Constitution. 

We have not been very realistic in our for- 
eign policies. We have allowed the “halle- 
lujah” aspect, on the one hand, and the 
forces of hate and revenge, on the other, to 
dominate our foreign policies. We have built 
a roof without laying the foundation that is 
prerequisite of world peace—world organiza- 
tion or no world organization. 

The world, mystified by America’s incon- 
sistent foreign policy and fearing we are 
drifting away from the UNO, and never being 
very confident of its success, is threatening 
to divide once again into spheres of influ- 
ence and power blocs that have always meant 
trouble and grief for mankind. 

Therefore, we must attempt to work out 
a stable world equilibrium. In order to do 
that, Britain’s potency must be maintained 
one way or another. 

We have got to face the facts whether we 
like them or not. It would be a calamity, 
at this state of world affairs, if the spheres 
of influence drop to two major powers. 
Therefore, we must try to Keep the British 
Empire going. We r-ust bring back into the 
world picture, as rapidly as we can, France, 
the Netherlands, the Scandinavian countries, 
Spain, Italy, Germany, China, and Japan. 

But unless we immediately and forthwith 
reverse some of our policies—both foreign 
and domestic—I believe there is no chance of 
us accomplishing our purpose and on our 
own position will steadily deteriorate. 

The cruel and infamous Morgenthau plan 
is responsible for keeping our armies of oc- 
cupation in Europe in such large numbers— 
for the colossal suffering and avoidable loss of 
life in Europe this winter—for the failure to 
draft a just and decent peace that will pre- 
serve some of the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter. 

The entire break-down of the economic and 
political structure of Germany—for which 





the unworkable Morgenthau plan is primarily 
responsible—is preventing the reconstruction 
of Europe and tranquilizing the world. It js 
costly to the American taxpayers and pre- 
vents the sending home of our soldiers. 

As I have often said, we must reverse our 
policies in Germany and abandon the eyjj 
Morgenthan plan, whose principles are the 
enemy of God, of decency, of mercy, and of 
common sense, if we are to build a durabie 
peace. 

Stop the New Deal policy of borrowing ang 
borrowing—spending and spending—giving 
and giving. Our National Government can. 
not possibly carry the financial burden of 
the worid on its shoulders, and continue to 
give a living to those unwilling to do an 
honest day’s work. All issues in the eng 
relate to a balanced budget and to economy 
and efficiency in Government. If we are go- 
ing to achieve a sound future for the United 
States, the American people must not be 
deluded by the siren song that Government 
is a “sugar daddy,” able to shell out money 
endlessly. 

As far as stabilizing the world is con- 
cerned, all the money we could pour into 
Great Britain won't do the job—as long as 
our foreign policies are based on expediency, 
not sound principles. 

Secretary of State Byrnes daily adds to his 
reputation as the great compromiser. 

The trouble is, we always get the worst 
end of the dickers, with the result that we 
are steadily losing our stand for democratic 
liberalism in the world. 

Compromise and inaction at home and 
compromise and inaction abroad is the policy 
of the Truman administration. The War, 
Navy, and State Departments are unable to 
agree as to our policies relating to the final 
disposition of the Pacific islands. Even the 
President’s recent statement on this ques- 
ticn, vital to our national security, was so 
cloudy that his own party leaders, as well as 
department officials, are seeking clarification 
as to just what the President meant. But 
that highly important question should have 
been definitely settled before our UNO del- 
egation left for London. 

No one can be sure what our foreign poli- 
cies are with any degree of certainty at any 
time. Stop blaming our soldiers in foreign 
lands for losing American prestige when the 
lack of a clear, definite, and honest fore:gn 
policy on the. part of.our national adminis- 
tration is the main cause. 

Yet, as usual, the administration is at- 
tempting to blame the people and the Con- 
gress and the soldier. “American hysteria to 
get the boys back home,” to quote an admin- 
istrative spokesman, imperils America’s pres- 
tizge. But eminent nonpartisan news com- 
mentators unanimously agree that our 
prestige is dwindling also because we have 
compromisci our principles. That weakens 
our moral strength. 

Let us hope that the debate on the question 
of the British subsidy with the representa- 
tives of the American people speaking may 
be the opportunity for which we have been 
waiting to secure for ourselves and the world, 
a clarification of our national policy, so that 
we may hereafter direct all of cur interna- 
tional arrangements—not only the British 
loan—consistently with the conviction. 

Congress, as I said before, has its first 
opportunity to make certain that America 
does have a clearly defined national foreign 
policy and to participate in what that policy 
shall be in the future. And let me empha- 
size once again that our foreign policy in- 
volves the size and the duration of ou! 
armies of occupation. 

Once our foreign policy is clearly defined 
by our representatives, and floundering and 
uncertainty has disappeared, it will receive 
the wholehearted support of the American 
people, 
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Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the vigorous discussion on the floor of 
the House about United States Steel, and 
industry generally, Members may find 
some factual material both interesting 
and enlightening. 

The earnings of United States Steel 
in the 1944 war-year were just under 
$66,000,000, including interest on bor- 
rowed money. Twenty years earlier, in 
1925. the earnings were just under $118,- 
000.000, similarly calculated. 

In 1944, the wages of labor in -the 
United States Steel Co. were over $957,- 
000.000, including social security and pen- 
sions. In 1925, the payments to workers 
in United States Steel were just over 
$458,000 ,000. 

Labor’s take-home pay from United 
States Steel more than doubled between 
1925 and 1944. But capital’s earnings 
dropped to only a little more than one- 
half of what they were 20 years ago. 
However, the invested capital of United 
States Steel declined about 25 percent 
during these 20 years, which accounts 
for some shrinkage in earnings. 

Stated another way, in 1925 the own- 
rs of United State Steel kept $1 in earn- 
ings for every $4 paid to labor. In 1944 
the owners kept about $1 in earnings for 
every $15 paid out to workers. Labor’s 
share of the United States Steel Co. in- 
come has increased in 20 years almost 
400 percent. 

Because capital had been thriftly 
saved and invested in United States Steel, 
American workmen in 1944 carried home 
over $900,000,000 in pay checks from that 
one firm, 

Mr. Speaker, American business has 
produced the things that have given the 
humble people of America the most mag- 
nificent material blessings in the history 
of the world. That achievement was 
made possible because for the first time 
in history the individual man or groups 
of men were free to use their talents and 
energies to build businesses and human- 
ity was the chief beneficiary. 

Today, a great effort goes on in this 
country to destroy this system—the sys- 
tem that brought unbounded happiness 
and comfort to the humble people of this 
land. 

Unfortunately, the management of 
American business seems unable to por- 
tray effectively its achievements, which 
give the average American more personal 
useful comforts than a king had only 100 
years ago, 

Certainly, the Members of Congress 
vill be interested in the following sta- 
ustics about United States Steel, in view 
of the present controversy: 


Tv 
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United States Steel Corp. and subsidiaries 


[In millions of dollars] 








Amount 
Employ- 

Year of operation a ae 2 

conte employed 
Sia dusthh enpaipinieanemenaaues 458. 2 117.7 
RR SLES Ae 469. 3 143. 5 
Siti vciessdicthit nssipteinienanpitinita tea sdicecacade 412.7 114.0 
id ceakehaets diddy keden 402. 9 139.8 
cad detainee aeddsnbinia ties 410. 2 212.4 
ana Maane ide cotiencotnsnneu 371.7 110.0 
iia iii ee a 258. 4 18.5 
a i tS a 188. 5 165.9 
ee a 167.9 131.3 
ee ee eee 214.8 116.6 
Fees cckcbbndecstheswdeeducs. 253. 9 6.1 
EE a ee 339. 0 55.4 
i diahtettcntntiditateene het 447.1 100. 0 
ee oa 294.4 .6 
Weaseastesuertencaubedbbaene 386. 6 %.4 
PEROT SPSS, eT | 464. 3 115.8 
WO i apccnth oclitesiicedtilesss 628, 3 122, 2 
a anatase ele dete i 782. 7 77.4 
econ ee 912.9 68.9 
WO ic ee | 957. 2 | 65.8 
Rcusdstenciatinaibiicmantnlitinncne 
tien 28, 771.0 #1, 404.7 


! Deficit. 
? Paid to workers. 
* Available to investors. 





During this 20-year period, the average 
percentage Steel earned on its invest- 
ment was 3.52 percent. In 1944 the per- 
centage earned on the capital employed 
was less than 4 percent. It was 3.79 per- 
cent. Do you wonder why risk capital 
is disappearing in the United States? 
This factual data about United States 
Steel should give you part of the answer. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no especial regard 
for United States Steel. As a matter of 
record, I am strongly opposed to the 
concentration of economic power repre- 
sented by United States Steel and similar 
industrial giants. I have long believed 
that such concentration of economic 
power automatically brings dangerous 
concentration of political power. Cur- 
rent events seem to demonstrate the ac- 
curacy of that belief. 

However, I believe Congress should 
have the facts about what is happening 
in the American system of free enter- 
prise. Our deliberations should reflect 
a factual appraisal of the actual situa- 
tion. I have somewhat hastily prepared 
the foregoing tables, but the facts re- 
corded are matters of official record. 
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Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following article 
from the Washington Post: 

“a GREAT AMERICAN IS GONE FROM US”— 
CHURCHILL PRAISES HOPKINS FOR SERVICE TO 
WORLD CAUSE 
Mramr1 Beacu, Fia., January 29.—Former 

British Prime Minister Winston Churchill 

tonight expressed profound grief at the death 

of Harry Hopkins, and declared “a great 

American is gone from us.” 





* together. 
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“A strong, bright, fierce flame has burned 
out a frail body,” Churchill said in a state- 
ment issued here, adding: 

“Few know better than I the services he 
rendered to the world cause. President 
Roosevelt had the gift of choosing generous 
and noble spirits to help him in peace and 
war. 

“In Harry Hopkins he found a man not 
only of wide ranging vision but piercing eye. 
He always went to the root of the matter. 

“I have been present at several great con- 
ferences where 20 or more of the most im- 
portant executive personages were gathered 
When the discussion flagged and 
all seemed baffled, it was on these occasions 
he would rap out the deadly question: 
‘Surely, Mr. President, here is the point we 
have got to settle. Are we going to face it 
or not?’ 

“Paced it always was and being faced, was 
conquered. 

“He was a true leader of men, and alike 
in ardor and in wisdom in time of crisis, he 
has rarely been excelled. 

“His love for the causes of the weak and 
the poor was matched by his passion against 
tyranny, especially when tyranny 
time triumphant. 

“To dynamic, compulsive and persuasive 
force he added humor and charm in an ex- 
ceptional degree. 

“We do well to salute his memory. We 
shall not see his like again.” 


} 
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Sale of Surplus Men’s Clothing 
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Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp. I 
include the following newspaper article: 

CIO PROPOSES SHIRT 
(By Gordon H. Cole) 

WASHINGTON, January 30.—The CIO today 
urged President Truman to seize and mar! 
as surplus property, the estimated 3,000,000 
men’s shirts and 400,000 men’s suits now be- 
ing withheld from the market by manufac- 
turers in anticipation of higher ceiling prices. 

This action followed disclosures that: 

The Manhattan Shirt Co., and a few smaller 
firms, gambling on the collapse of OPA, or 
serious relaxation of its regulations, had con- 
centrated their production exclusively on 
high-priced shirts. (Since last June OPA ha 
required manufacturers to produce low and 
medium-priced shirts in the same proportion 
as they did during 1943.) 

Other manufacturers 
shirts from the stores and limiting their pro- 
duction until OPA decides how much of the 
recent increases granted the cotton mills will 
be passed on to the shirt makers 

Suit manufacturers are withholding 
product awaiting issuance of a nev 
regulation by OPA from which they 
higher profits 

Some manufacturers refused to believe OPA 
would hold to its low-price order of last June 
and went ahead and made high-price articles 


SEIZURE 


were withholding 


their 
price 


expect 


These shirts are now in warehouses. Man- 
hattan, because of its disregard for OPA's 
regulation, has an estimated 1,200,000 shirts 
on hand. 

The basic fact in the shirt chortage, how- 
ever, is a problem in produetion. According 


to experts, the industry is now producing at 
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meaning tolerance for an American republic 
whicn is governed by such a dictatorship.” 

“Apparently Mr. Braden did not realize, in 
making this speech, that he was attacking a 
government which is a fellow member of 
the United Nations. His official denuncia- 
tions, as made public by the Department of 
State, come perilously close to violating the 
first paragraph of article 33 of the San Fran- 
cisco Charter, which reads: 

“The parties to any dispute, the continu- 
ance of which is likely to endanger the main- 
tenance of international peace and security, 
shall, first of all, seek a solution by negotia- 
tion, inquiry, mediation, conciliation, arbi- 
tration, judicial settlement, resort to regional 
agencies or arrangements, or other peaceful 
means of their own choice. 

“Now, regardless of our obligations under 
the Charter, we are officially threatening a 
fellow member of the United Nations with 
punitive action.” 

Why, if that is our fundamental policy 
toward Argentina, did we use all our strength 
and influence, to get her into the UNO at 
San Prancisco? 

We were either wrong then—or wrong now. 

It is simply another illustration of the 
complete inconsistency and expediency that 
is lowering American prestige and influence 
throughout the world. 

The consequences of our actions at Mos- 
cow, our policies in the Pacific, and Assistant 
Secretary of State Braden’s New York speech, 
are to weaken world confidence in our whole- 
hearted support of the principles of collec- 
tive security as stated in the UNO Charter. 

People are wondering whether this ad- 
ministration is completely ignorant in the 
concrete application of those principles and 
are confusing internationalism with im- 
perialism—or whether the national adminis- 
tration actions are not inconsistent but a 
definite policy of building an alternative to 
the UNO. 

In any event, at the critical moment of 
the birth of the UNO, our policies are bound 
to create dcubts as to our confidence in its 
workability and as to our sincerity in abiding 
by its terms. 

Again, we reversed ourselves when we ac- 
cepted at Moscow a contro! council for 
Japan, and the idea of an Asiatic commission. 
The worst of it is the Moscow agreement was 
so loosely drawn that Secretary Byrnes barely 
reached home before the argument started 
over what was actually the intent of the 
Big Three. It is already being differently 
interpreted in different countries. Thus, it 
already is another source of mistrust and 
suspicion that is the curse of the world. 
President Truman also must have been con- 
versant with and a party to this appeasement 
policy. 

In any event, no cne can deny that our 
Government on all these points has made 
a long retreat from its previously announced 
position. If we were right before, we are 
wrong now. No one can claim the Moscow 
agreement is a democratic approach to peace 
settlements. 

To quote Phillip Simms, “To a vast major- 
ity of the United Nations the outstanding 
tragedy of the Big Three meeting at Moscow 
was the Anglo-American surrender to the 
Soviet thesis that world rule belongs to the 
great. 

“Even France—not to mention Norway, 
Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
and others—was banished from the European 
peace table. Yet, from the point of view 
of the United States, Britain, and free peoples 
everywhere, it is highly important that 
France be restored to her rightful place. 

“That world rule belongs only to the great 
was the foundation of nazism and fascism, 
It was against this conception that the 
United States entered the conflict against 
the Axis in 1940, more than a year before 
our shooting war began at Pearl Harbor. It 
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was to abolish this ideology that the people 
of America went into debt for $250,000,000,- 
000 and sent hundreds of thousands of their 
sons to die on battlefields all over the world. 
World rule by a few means carrying Nazi- 
Fascist-Communis. totalitarianism from the 
national to the international level. Within 
the Kremlin, a few men decide who shall 
rule the Soviet Union and how. The 
190,000,000 people of that vast country have 
no voice whatsoever in the proceedings. 
Once in a while they are allowed to put their 
cross on the one-party ticket which the dic- 
tatorship has arranged for them. 

“According to the Molotov-Byrnes-Bevin 
fcrmula, the new world order is to b2 con- 
ducted in much the same way. First, in ef- 
fect, the Big Three will dietate the peace and 
allow the smaller powers -to- give it - their 
O. K. Then, by means of their veto the Big 
Three will be able to control the UNO. 

“World peace based on any such arrange- 
ment, declares Australia’s Foreign Minister, 
Dr. Herbert V. Evatt, will not work. The at- 
tempt to make it work, he says in the Janu- 
ary number of Foreign Affairs, is largely re- 
sponsible for the present world-wide pessi- 
mism and disillusionment.” 

We see the same undemocratic procedure 
slowly gaining ground at home. The agree- 
ments made at Casablanca, at Teheran, at 
Yalta, at Potsdam; at Moscow, all have the 
effects of treaties. None of them were ever 
submitted to the United States Senate. 
Exemption was elaimed by the President be- 
cause of their temporary character and mili- 
tary necessity. ‘Their charaeter proved to be 
permanent instead of temporary. Military 
necessity no longer exists. My point is that 
these executive agreements, dealing as they 
do virtually with the division of the world, 
and made with more or less snap judgments, 
are perilous. The danger is that they deprive 
the Senate and the American people from 
considered decisions on foreign policies ac- 
cording to our Constitution. 

We have not been very realistic in our for- 
eign policies. We have allowed the “halle- 
lujah” aspect, on the one hand, and the 
forces of hate and revenge, on the other, to 
dominate our foreign policies. We have built 
a roof without laying the foundation that is 
prerequisite of world peace—world organiza- 
tion or no world organization. 

The world, mystified by America’s incon- 
sistent foreign policy and fearing we are 
drifting away from the UNO, and never being 
very confident of its success, is threatening 
to divide once again into spheres of influ- 
ence and power blocs that have always meant 
trouble and grief for mankind. 

Therefore, we must attempt to work out 
a stable world equilibrium. In order to do 
that, Britain’s potency must be maintained 
one way or another. 

We have got to face the facts whether we 
like them or not. It would be a calamity, 
at this state of world affairs, if the spheres 
of influence. drop to two major powers. 
Therefore, we must try to Keep the British 
Empire going. We r-ust bring back into the 
world picture, as rapidly as we can, France, 
the Netherlands, the Scandinavian countries, 
Spain, Italy, Germany, China, and Japan. 

But unless we immediately and forthwith 
reverse some of our policies—both foreign 
and domestic—I believe there is no chance of 
us accomplishing our purpose and on our 
own position will steadily deteriorate. 

The cruel and infamous Morgenthau plan 
is responsible for keeping our armies of oc- 
cupation in Europe in such large numbers— 
for the colossal suffering and avoidable loss of 
life in Europe this winter—for the failure to 
draft a just and decent peace that will pre- 
serve some of the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter. 

The entire break-down of the economic and 
political structure of Germany—for which 





the unworkable Morgenthau plan is primarily 
responsible—is preventing the reconstruction 
of Europe and tranquilizing the world. It js 
costly to the American taxpayers and pre. 
vents the sending home of our soldiers. 

As I have often said, we must reverse oy 
policies in Germany and abandon the evil 
Morgenthan plan, whose principles are the 
enemy of God, of decency, of mercy, and of 
common sense, if we are to build a durabie 
peace. 

Stop the New Deal policy of borrowing and 
borrowing—spending and spending—giving 
and giving. Our National Government can. 
not possibly carry the financial burden of 
the worid on its shoulders, and continue to 
give a living to those unwilling to do an 
honest day’s work. All issues in the eng 
relate to a balanced budget and to economy 
and efficiency in Government. If we are go- 
ing to achieve a sound future for the United 
States, the American people must not be 
deluded by the siren song that Government 
is a “sugar daddy,” able to shell out money 
endlessly. 

As far as stabilizing the world is con- 
cerned, all the money we could pour into 
Great Britain won't do the job—as long as 
our foreign policies are based on expediency, 
not sound principles. 

Secretary of State Byrnes daily adds to his 
reputation as the great compromiser. 

The trouble is, we always get the worst 
end of the dickers, with the result that we 
are steadily losing our.stand for democratic 
liberalism in the world. 

Compromise and inaction at home and 
compromise and inaction abroad is the policy 
of the Truman administration. The War, 
Navy, and State Departments are unable to 
agree as to our policies relating to the final 
disposition of the Pacific islands. Even the 
President’s recent statement on this ques- 
ticn, vital to our national security, was so 
cloudy that his own party leaders, as well as 
department officials, are seeking clarification 
as to just what the President meant. But 
that highly important question should have 
been definitely settled before our UNO del- 
egation left for London. 

No one can be sure what our foreign poli- 
cies are with any Cegree of certainty at any 
time. Stop blaming our soldiers in foreign 
lands for losing American prestige when the 
lack of a clear, definite, and honest fore:gn 
policy on the. part of.our national adminis- 
tration is the main cause. 

Yet, as usual, the administration is at- 
tempting to blame the people and the Con- 
gress and the soldier. “American hysteria to 
get the boys back home,” to quote an admin- 
istrative spokesman, imperils America’s pres- 
tige. But eminent nonpartisan news com- 
mentators unanimously agree that our 
prestige is dwindling also because we have 
compromisci our principles. That weakens 
our moral strength. 

Let us hope that the debate on the question 
of the British subsidy with the representa- 
tives of the American people speaking may 
be the opportunity for which we have been 
waiting to secure for ourselves and the world, 
a clarification of our national policy, so that 
we may hereafter direct ali of cur interna- 
tional arrangements—not only the British 
loan—consistently with the conviction. 

Congress, as I said before, has its first 
opportunity to make certain that America 
does have a clearly defined national foreign 
policy and to participate in what that policy 
shall be in the future. And let me empha- 
size once again that our foreign policy in- 
volves the size and the duration of our 
armies of occupation. 

Once our foreign policy is clearly defined 
by our representatives, and floundering and 
uncertainty has disappezred, it will receive 
the wholehearted support of the American 
people, 
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Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the vigorous discussion on the floor of 
the House about United States Steel, and 
industry generally, Members may find 
some factual material both interesting 
and enlightening. 

The earnings of United States Steel 
in the 1944 war-year were just under 
$66,000,000, including interest on bor- 
rowed money. Twenty years earlier, in 
1925. the earnings were just under $118,- 
000,000, similarly calculated. 

In 1944, the wages of labor in -the 
United States Steel Co. were over $957,- 
000,000, including social security and pen- 
sions. In 1925, the payments to workers 
in United States Steel were just over 
$458,000,000. 

Labor’s take-home pay from United 
States Steel more than doubled between 
1925 and 1944. But capital’s earnings 
dropped to only a little more than one- 
half of what they were 20 years ago. 
However, the invested capital of United 
States Steel declined about 25 percent 
during these 20 years, which accounts 
for some shrinkage in earnings. 

Stated another way, in 1925 the own- 
ers of United State Steel kept $1 in earn- 
ings for every $4 paid to labor. In 1944 
the owners kept about $1 in earnings for 
every $15 paid out to workers. Labor’s 
share of the United States Steel Co. in- 
come has increased in 20 years almost 
400 percent. 

Because capital had been thriftly 
saved and invested in United States Steel, 
American workmen in 1944 carried home 
over $900,000,000 in pay checks from that 
one firm. 

Mr. Speaker, American business has 
produced the things that have given the 
humble people of America the most mag- 
nificent material blessings in the history 
of the world. That achievement was 
made possible because for the first time 
in history the individual man or groups 
of men were free to use their talents and 
energies to build businesses and human- 
ity was the chief beneficiary. 

Today, a great effort goes on in this 
country to destroy this system—the sys- 
tem that brought unbounded happiness 
and comfort to the humble people of this 
land. 

Unfortunately, the management of 
American business seems unable to por- 
tray effectively its achievements, which 
give the average American more personal 
useful comforts than a king had only 100 
years ago, 

Certainly, the Members of Congress 
Will be interested in the following sta- 
Uustics about United States Steel, in view 
of the present controversy: 
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United States Steel Corp. and subsidiaries 
[In millions of dollars] 
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? Paid to workers. 
* Available to investors. 

During this 20-year period, the average 
percentage Steel earned on its invest- 
ment was 3.52 percent. In 1944 the per- 
centage earned on the capital employed 
was less than 4 percent. It was 3.79 per- 
cent. Do you wonder why risk capital 
is disappearing in the United States? 
This factual data about United States 
Steel should give you part of the answer. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no especial regard 
for United States Steel. As a matter of 
record, I am strongly opposed to the 
concentration of economic power repre- 
sented by United States Steel and similar 
industrial giants. I have long believed 
that such concentration of economic 
power automatically brings dangerous 
concentration of political power. Cur- 
rent events seem to demonstrate the ac- 
curacy of that belief. 

However, I believe Congress should 
have the facts about what is happening 
in the American system of free enter- 
prise. Our deliberations should reflect 
a factual appraisal of the actual situa- 
tion. I have somewhat hastily prepared 
the foregoing tables, but the facts re- 
corded are matters of official record. 





Harry Hopkins 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 30, 1946 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following article 
from the Washington Post: 

“a GREAT AMERICAN IS GONE FROM US”-— 
CHURCHILL PRAISES HOPKINS FOR SERVICE TO 
WORLD CAUSE 
Miami Beacu, Fra., January 29.—Former 

British Prime Minister Winston Churchill 

tonight expressed profound grief at the death 

of Harry Hopkins, and declared “a great 

American is gone from us.” 


* together. 
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“A strong, bright, fierce flame has burned 
out a frail body,” Churchill said in a state- 
ment issued here, adding: 

“Few know better than I the services he 
rendered to the world cause. President 
Roosevelt had the gift of choosing generous 
and noble spirits to help him in peace and 
war. 

“In Harry Hopkins he found a man not 
only of wide ranging vision but piercing eye. 
He always went to the root of the matter. 

“I have been present at several great con- 
ferences where 20 or more of the most im- 
portant executive personages were gathered 
When the discussion flagged and 
all seemed baffled, it was on these occasions 
he would rap out the deadly question: 
‘Surely, Mr. President, here is the point we 
have got to settle. Are we going to face it 
or not?’ 

“Faced it always was and being faced, was 
conquered. 

“He was a true leader of men, and alike 
in ardor and in wisdom in time of crisis, he 
has rarely been excelled. 

“His love for the causes of the weak and 
the poor was matched by his passion against 
tyranny, especially when tyranny was for the 
time triumphant. 

“To dynamic, compulsive and persuasive 
force he added humor and charm in an ex- 
ceptional degree. 

“We do well to salute his memory. We 
shall not see his like again.” 





Sale of Surplus Men’s Clothing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. HOOK 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1946 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp., I 
include the following newspaper article: 

ClO PROPOSES SHIRT SEIZURE 
(By Gordon H, Cole) 

WASHINGTON, January 30.—The CIO today 
urged President Truman to seize and mar! 
as surplus property, the estimated 3,000,000 
men’s shirts and 400,000 men’s suits now be- 
ing withheld from the market by manufac- 
turers in anticipation of higher ceiling prices. 

This action followed disclosures that: 

The Manhattan Shirt Co., and a few smaller 
firms, gambling on the collapse of OPA, or 
serious relaxation of its regulations, had con- 
centrated their production exclusively on 
high-priced shirts. (Since last June OPA ha 
required manufacturers to produce low and 
medium-priced shirts in the same proportion 
as they did during 1943.) 

Other manufacturers were wit 
shirts from the stores and limiting their pro- 
duction until OPA decides how mutch of the 
recent increases granted the cotton mills will 
be passed on to the shirt makers 

Suit manufacturers are withholding their 
product awaiting issuance of a nev 
regulation by OPA from which they 
higher profits. 

Some manufacturers refused to believe OPA 
would hold to its low-price order of last June 
and went ahead and made high-price articles 


hholding 


price 


expec 


These shirts are now in warehouses. Man- 
hattan, because of its disregard for OPA's 
regulation, has an estimated 1,200,000 shirts 
on hand. 

The basic fact in the shirt chortage, how- 
ever, is a problem in produetion. According 


to experts, the industry is m 


W producing at 
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a rate of 60,000,000 shirts a year, 40 percent 
below the 1939 output. 
JaNuary 30, 1946. 

The following wire was sent to President 
Harry S. Truman at the White House yester- 
day: 

“Press reports over 3,000,000 shirts and 400,- 
000 men’s suits now being held in warehouses 
in face of pressing shortages of these com- 
modities. 

“The CIO cost of living committee urges 
you to immediately use*your war powers to 
seize these surplus goods made from mate- 
rials, some of which were allocated under 
your Second War Powers Act, and make them 
available to the American people through the 
Surplus Property Administration. This ac- 
tion is imperative in order to assure supply 
of clothing to returning veterans.” 

CIO Cost oF LIvING COMMITTEE, 
DONALD MONTGOMERY, Chairman. 
Leo GoopMAN, Secretary. 





Position of Republic Steel Corp. in the 
Labor-Management Dispute 


REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1946 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, with- 
out comment I desire to incorporate in 
my extension of remarks a letter from 
Mr. C. M. White, president of the Re- 
public Steel Corp., which sets forth in 
a comprehensive manner the company’s 
position in the existing labor-manage- 
ment dispute. I commend to my col- 
leagues a reading of Mr. White’s letter 
as it contains a great deal of informa- 
tion that has not heretofore been avail- 
able to Congress: 


REPUBLIC STEEL CorRP., 
Cleveland, Ohio, January 24, 1946. 
The Honorable HaroLtp KNUTSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. KNUTSON: You have undoubtedly 
read the letter which B. F. Fairless wrote to 
President Truman on the subject of the 
steel strike. I wculd like to comment on 
the entire strike situation, particularly with 
respect to its effect on Republic Steel Corp. 

Virtually all of the 56,000 Republic em- 
ployees are now idle. The strike affects 11 
steel plants, 18 manufacturing plants, and 
several ore mines in more than 25 commu- 
nities from New York State to Alabama, 
from Hartford, Conn., to Moline, Ill. 

The strike is a flagrant violation of a con- 
tract entered into April 11, 1945, between the 
company and the United Steelworkers of 
America, CIO. This contract contains a 
stipulation that there shall be no strikes or 
work stoppages during the term of the con- 
tract which will not expire until October 15, 
1946. This strike is due to an attempt of 
the union to enforce its demands on Repub- 
lic for an increase in wages which Philip 
Murray, president of the steelworkers’ union, 
now sets at 1812 cents an hour or $1.48 for 
an 8-hour day. 

Put on an annual basis, this amounts to 
$22,200,000 in a normal year for Republic. 
Never in its history has Republic had earn- 
ings of $22,209,000 in a year of normal peace- 
time production, even before taxes. For ex- 
ample, net income in the years 1936, 1937, 
and 1939 averaged apprceximately #10,000,000 
after deducting $3,000,000 Federal income 
taxes in each y In 1938, Republic had a 





loss of approximately $3,000,000. 
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Republic’s earnings have been affected in 
a startling way by the transition from war 
to peace. Since August 1, 1945, with the 
cessation of hostilities and the resumption 
of our normal line of products, Republic has 
had total losses, before tages, averaging $831,- 
330 per month. For the period—August 1, 
1945, to December 31, 1945—there has been a 
total loss of $4,156,658 before taxes. It is my 
understanding that this is typical of the en- 
tire steel industry. 

In brief, the history of steel prices and of 
wages for the steel workers in recent years is 
as follows: 

Prices in effect, except for a few minor 
changes, are the same as they were in 1937. 
Even OPA admits that the steel industry is 
losing so heavily at today’s wage-and-price 
levels that the industry must be granted an 
immediate price increase to compensate for 
the past wage increases. As evidence of this, 
and as has been shown above, Republic is 
losing substantial amounts on 60 percent of 
its regular line of steel products. 

Now as to wages, Mr. Murray, in his plea 
for his unjustifiable wage demand, would lead 
one to believe that the steel workers had re- 
ceived no additional compensation during 
the war pericd. 

Let’s look at the facts. Between January 
1, 1941, and December 31, 1945, the steel- 
workers have received a total increase of ap- 
proximately 24 cents per hour.. This con- 
sists of a 10-cent-an-hour general wage in- 
crease granted April 1, 1941, a second 51,- 
cent-per-hour general wage increase, effective 
February 7, 1942, a shift differential of 4 
cents and 6 cents per hour for the afternoon 
and night shifts, the adjustment of wage- 
rate inequities which cannot exceed 5 cents 
per hour and increased vacation allowances. 
These last three were all effective on Decem- 
ber 25, 1923. 

As a result, in November 1945, the weekly 
earnings of Republic steelworkers were 58 
percent higher than they were in January 
1941. 

The average weekly take-home pay of Re- 
public steelworkers during the war year of 
1944 was $59.57 and the average workweek 
was 48 hours. With 15 cents an hour in- 
crease the average take-home pay cf Re- 
public steelworkers .in November 1945, long 
after the end of the war, would have been 
$61.41 even thovgh the average workweek 
was 3.6 hours less than it was in 1944. Al- 
though Republic operated at a rate of only 
779 percent of capacity during November 
1945, its employees worked an average of 
44.4 hours per week. This shows that, con- 
trary to statements made by Philip Murray 
and other union leaders, there will always 
be some overtime in the steel industry.’ 

There will be very little downgrading in 
the steel industry. The same jobs which 
existed during the war in steel plants exist 
today and will continue to exist for peace- 
time purposes, and the same rates of pay 
exist today for such jobs as existed during 
the war. The argument of union leaders 
that there will be a substantial reduction in 
take-home pay due to downgrading is wholly 
inapplicable to Republic. 

As a matter of fact, this take-home pay has 
been further increased by the changes in the 
Federal income-tax law effective in 1946 
which have removed approximately 12,500,000 
taxpayers, all in the low-tax brackets, from 
the tax rells. For example, under these new 
schedules, a married steelworker earning 
$2,500 a year will, through this tax reduction, 
have an increase in his 1946 take-home pay of 
approximately $65. Steelworkers earning 
more pay will have correspondingly larger 
income-tax reductions. 

Excluding all overtime and vacation al- 
lowances, the straight-time average rate, in 
January 1941, in Republic’s steel plants was 
83.9 cents per hour. In November 1945, this 
had risen to $1.11 per hour, or an increase of 


On the other hand, since January 1941, liv- 
ing costs, according to Government authori- 








ties, show an increase of 33 percent. Wage 
increases to date have kept pace with the 
increase in the cost of living. If this is to 
be used as a basis, the steelworkers are en. 
titied to an increase of exactly 1 percent, 

It is readily apparent that the union lead. 
ers have no interest in maintaining a parity 
between the cost of living and the steg}. 
workers’ wages. On the contrary, the union 
is attempting to freeze upon a peacetime 
economy, based on the 40-hour workweek 
the artificially high wages of wartime pro- 
duction when the workweek averaged 46 to 
49 hours. 

In an earnest effort to avoid the disastrous 
steel strike, the United States Steel Corp, 
recently offered its employees a wage increase 
of 15 cents per hour, or $1.20 per eight-hour 
day—and increase fifteen times greater than 
that to which they were entitled to com- 
pensate for increases in the cost of living. 

But the stubborn and all-powerful Philip 
Murray refused to accept this offer. Instead 
he now insists on 1814 cents per hour and is 
perfectly willing to shut down the entire 
steel industry and so paralyze the economy 
of our country for 28 cents a day. 

The 15 cents per hour wage increase offered 
by United States Steel is in my estimation 
amazingly generous. It is higher than any 
wage increase in the history of the steel in- 
dustry. It represents 60 percent of the un- 
ion’s original demand of 25 cents an hour 
or $2 per-day, 75 percent of the union’s 
amended demand of 1914 cents per hour, and 
81 percent of the President’s compromise 
proposal of 1814 cents per hour, 

If Republic, too, were to make such an of- 
fer, it would cost. the company $18,000,000 
annually, and would increase the average 
straight-time hourly rate of Republic steel- 
workers from $1.11 to $1.26. The man who 
sweeps Republic’s plants would receive 93 
cents per hour. In addition, this straight- 
time rate would be further increased by 
overtime and vacation allowances. 

Let me point out to you that the offered 
increase of 15 cents per hour was made in 
the face of vanishing profits and a definitely 
uncertain future. 

Now we hear people ask why United States 
Steel would not go up another few pennies 
an hour, meet the President’s 18%, cents 
compromise proposal and so avert this dis- 
astrous strike. 

I cannot speak for United States Steel but 
I can speak for Republic. 

Three and one-half cents an hour does 
mean only a few pennies to the steelworker. 
On the basis of a 40-hour week, it means 
$1.40 a week. On an annual basis, it means 
$72.80. It is interesting to note that if the 
steelworkers were finall to receive this ad- 
ditional 344 cents per hour, they wouid lose 
all benefits of that increase for a full year 
were they to be on strike as much as 7 days. 

To Republic, on the other hand, 314 cents 
an hour means $4,200,000 a year, and this, let 
me emphasize, is on top of the $18,000,000 
represented by the offer of a 15 cents an hour 
increase or a total of $22,200,000. To Philip 
Murray that may be a few pennies, but it’s a 
lot of money even to the Nation’s third larg- 
est steel company. 

Both union officials and high Government 
Officials are fully cognizant of the facts set 
forth in this letter. Yet the union’s answer 
to an offer of a 15 cents an hour increase 
is a paralyzing strike of the entire steel in- 
dustry. 

For years Philip Murray has forced indus- 
try to capitulate to his extravagant demands, 
well knowing that a friendly administration 
in Washington would exert on industry every 
pressure in its power to help him gain b's 
ends. Maintenance of membership and the 
check-cff, forced on industry against its will 
by this friendly Government in Washington, 
now stands Murray in good stead. Through 
this clever device he has exacted tribute from 
the hundreds of thousands af employees 10 














the steel industry by the check-off of union 
gues. During the year 1945 Republic 
checked off for the union, as initiation fees 
‘nd dues, and turned over to the union 
treasury, approximately $473,000. Applied 
to the entire industry this means millions of 
dollars in the union treasury, all of which, 
mark you, is entirely exempt from Federal 
taxation. As a matter of fact, only recently 
the steelworkers’ union increased its dues by 
50 percent—from $1 to $1.50 per month. 

Secure in the fact that the Federal admin- 
istration will be on his side, comfortable in 
«he knowledge that he has at his command 
milli ms of dollars of tax-exempt union 
funds, arrogant in his disregard of the in- 
terests of all groups in the Nation, except 
the selfish interests of his own union mem- 
bership, Philip Murray, and he alone, is 
responsible for the strike which now exists. 

In my personal opinion, the labor situa- 
tion has now gotten into a position which 
can only be handled in a few ways: 

1. Full and complete capitulation to the 
union’s demands, which quite apparently is 
president Truman’s wish, but which Repub- 
lic could not meet for the reasons given 
above. Also, an abject surrender would only 
lead to more extravagant demands. This 
is the natural consequence of permitting one 
man supported by Government favor to wield 
the power which allows him to shut down 
America’s basic industry in an effort to en- 
force his unreasonable demands. Even the 
most powerful business monopolies of years 
ago were weaklings when compared to the 
modern labor monopoly. This is the path to 
a form of government which is neither dem- 
ocratic nor American. 

2. A forthright statement of policy by the 
administration that it wants just so much 
inflaticn and that OPA will grant price in- 
concurrently with wage increases 
not only sufficient to compensate for the 
wage increases but also to bring company 
earnings at least up to a rate of earnings 
comparable to that of previous years, as 
intended by Congress in the OPA enabling 
legislation. 

3. President Truman may take over the 
steel industry, increase the price of steel by 
some $12 or $13 a ton in the hope ox insuring 
operations in the black, and then, under Gov- 
ernment control, order an 1844 cent per hour 
wage rate increase, thus in effect answering 
No. 2 above on how much inflation the ad- 
ministration wants. In such event, it is Re- 
public’s present intention to hold the Gov- 
ernment strictly accountable and to take 
every proper legal step to recover from the 
Government all damages which may be 
sustained by Republic as a result cf such 
Government seizure and operation. 

4. The only alternative is to let manage- 
ment and labor fight out their differences on 
the picket line and in the markets until the 
economy of the country drops to a level where 
people will appreciate a job and go back to 
work, or management cannot stand the losses 
of a long strike and capitulates or compro- 
mises. 

5. Legislation is needed to prevent this 
wave of strikes from recurring and I am at- 
taching a proposal which has been prepared 
by our general counsel, T. F. Patton, and 
which represents the thinking of the man- 
agement of our company. 

The existence of the OPA, to which we are 
Opposed, is an important contributing factor 
in the current strike. Price should be a mat- 
ter of supply and demand, quality, at- 
tractiveness, comfort, appeal, etc., and not 
the warped imaginings of a small group of 
people seeking a substitute for democracy. 
If the steel companies were free from gov- 

mm ntal interference to adjust prices as 
Well as wages, it is likely that the problem 
Would soon be solved. 

Very truly ycurs, 
- C. W, WHITE. 
XCII—App. 
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Mr. White also submits the following 
statement, which I commend to the mem- 
bers of the House Committee on Labor: 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORP.’S PLATFORM ON LABOR 


Republic is in favor of— 

1. Collective bargaining between labor and 
management through representatives treely 
and fairly chosen without coercion of any 
kind. 

2. Amending the one-sided Wagner Act or 
replacing it with a new national labor law 
which will be fair to employers and employ- 
ees alike, and which will be administered by 
a moard that will be impartial. Such a law 
must: 

(a) Impose responsibilities upon and pen- 
alties against labor unions and their members 
for wrongful conduct in the same manner as 
responsibilities are now imposed upon and 
penalties assessed acainst employers; 

(b) Preserve inviolate freedom of speech 
in labor disputes for emp,oyers, labor unions, 
and employees without discrimination; 

(c) Penalize labor unions and strikers for 
indulging in violence of any kind or mass 
picketing during a strike; 

(dad) Insure union responsibility »y provid- 
ing for the distribution of audited financial 
reports to members and rerular elections of 
union officials at reasonable intervals by Se- 
cret ballots of the membership at large; and 

(e) Prohibit strikes which have not been 
approved by a majority vote through a secret 
ballot of the workers directly involved. 

3. Amending the Federal antitrust laws to 
make labor unions and their menbers sub- 
ject to ordinary criminal laws for extortion 
and other crimes, just as are all other citizens, 

Republic is opposed to: 

1. Compulsory unionization in any form, 
whether it be called the closed shop, the 
union shop, union maintenance, or any other 
name. Each employee should be free to join 
or not to joir, and to resign from, a labor 
union as he sees fit. No employee shouid 
be forced to belong to a labor union as a 
condition of his continued employment with 
the company. 

2. The check-off of union dues. The check- 
off is a vehicle for entrenching labor union 
leaders in power without rendering service 
to union members. A labor union should 
stand or fall on its own merits, and the serv- 
ices it renders its members should be such 
that the members will voluntarily pay their 
dues direct to the union in return for such 
services. 

3. The unionization of supervisory employ- 
ees. Such employecs are part of manage- 
ment, and their undivided loyalty must be 
accorded management. They cannot be 
faithful to management and to a union at the 
same time. 

4. Compulsory arbitration of labor dis- 
putes. This deprives management of its 
right and duty to exercise its own judgment 
and make its own decisions on important 
labor matters. 

5. The guaranteed annual wage for the 
steel industry. The nature of the steel busi- 
ness is entirely too cyclical to permit of any 
guaranteed annual wage. 





I'o Defense Plan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
v 
HON. LISTER HILL 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 30 (legislative day 
of Friday, January 18), 1946 
Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I esk 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very in- 
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teresting and timely article entitled “No 
Defense Plan,” written by Joseph and 
Stewart Alsop and published in the 
Washington Post of this morning. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


NO DEFENSE PLAN 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 


The best commentary on the embittered 
Army-Navy controversy over defense unifica- 
tion 1s to be found in a single, simple fact. 
Six months have passed since the bomb feil 
on Hiroshima. Six months have passed since 
the strategic position of this country was 
completely revolutionized. Yet the responsi- 
ble heads of the armed services have not yet 
agreed on an over-all defense plan for the 
United States, reyised in the light of capa- 
bilities of the new weapons. No such plan 
exists. 

It is not for want of asking that no plan 
has been prepared. On the contrary, Presi- 
dent Truman asked the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
for a plan a good many months ago. The 
joint chiefs referred the protlem to their 
strategic subcommittee. On the subcom- 
mittee the representatives of the air, naval, 
and ground forces soon found themselves in 
flat disagreement. Neither the jcint chiefs 
themselves nor their subordinate bodies can 
act unless unanimous. The President did 
not get his plan. Sometime before the 
Budget went to Congress he renewed his re- 
quest. Again the joint chiefs found egree- 
ment was impossible. And there, so far as 
is known, the matter rests. 

This extraordinary state of affairs has far- 
reaching implications Confiding the task 
of coordinating the air, ground. and sea 
arms to the Joint Chiefs of Staff is the es- 
sence of the compromise by which the Navy 
hopes to avoid unification. The idea is to 
secure perpetuation of the Navy's separate 
identity by establishing an independent De- 
partment of Air, thus buying off the air 
enthusiasts, while pronouncing coordination 
through the joint chiefs. Currertly the 
naval strateg.sts are predicting-that this com- 
prcmise will pass Coneress. 

As far as the War Department is concerned, 
these predictions are part of a naval squeeze 
play. Secretary of War Patterson and the 
Army General Staff are unalterably opposed 
to the three-department plan, which they 
consider worse than the existing set-up. 
Their understanding is that the President 
shares their view. Accordingly, they suspect 
the Navy of trying to block action to modern- 
ize the defense set-up by promoting a plan 
which will be vetoed by the President if 
passed by Congress. 

Action may well be blocked, for there are 
powerful interests in Congress which will 
support the Navy. Meanwhile, it is difficult 
to find an answer to the Army’s cbjection 
to the Navy plan—that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff only worked well in wartime, and even 
then failed to settle any issue where the 
bureaucratic interests of the services were in 
conflict. There are innumerable examples 
of such failure. 

A current and extremely disturbing case is 
the simultaneous experimentation on guided 
missiles which the ground forces, air forces, 
and Navy are now all carrying on. If the ap- 
propriation of all three services for this pur- 
pose were placed in a common pool we might 
soon master the problems of the guided mis- 
sile, which is generally regarded as the major 
weapon of the future. As it is, none of the 
three is likely to have money enough to com- 


plete the job, which will, as it were, fall be- 
tween three stools. 

As for wartime examples, they may be 
multiplied endlessly. There w the case of 


the Army antisubmarine patrol at the begin- 
ning cf the war. Cnly the Army hi 
for the coastal antisubmarine patrol at that 
time. No joint communications system or 


d planes 
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other method of effective Army-Navy <oop- 
eration in this urgent mission had been de- 
vised, and the joint chiefs, despite the emer- 
gency, failed to agree upon any. Lives and 
ships were therefore lost. Again, there was 
the case, in the Pacific, of the unification of 
the command before the invasion of Japan. 
In their fruitless search for a system which 
would not subordinate the admirals, the Navy 
proposed giving command to a sea officer until 
the landing was completed and our forces had 
marched 30 miles inland, at which magic 
omen MacArthur was to take over. 

Again, there was the case in China, where 
the Navy insisted upon maintaining an inde- 
pendent Navy group throughout most of the 
war. The outstanding effort of this inter- 
esting organization was to finance and equip 
a series of private military forces for the 
notorious head of the Chinese Political Secret 
Service, General Tai-li. These included, in- 
cidentally, a naval camel corps in Sinkiang 
Province, in the wilds of central Asia. 

There would be a kind of comic irony in 
this sort of thing if the fundamental issues 
were not so grave. Possibly the rules can be 
revised to make the work of the joint chiefs 
effective in cases where there is conflict of 
interest. But in peacetime, when men and 
money are short, there is conflict of interest 
between the services at almost all points. 
The best proof is the failure to agree on an 
over-all defense plan, which arose from the 
need to assign to each arm its strategic mis- 
sion, and to tailor its requirements of men 
and money to fit this mission only. It is dif- 
ficult to see how a committee system can 
operate, even supposing that the unanimity 
rule is abolished, if any individual member of 
the committee seldom agrees with any other 
member of the committee. 





Reclamation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 30 (legislative day 
of Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the REcornD an address I delivered in Lin- 
coln, Nebr., on Monday of this week at the 
annual meeting of the Nebraska Recla- 
mation Association. 


There being no objection, the address 


Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, I appreciate your invitation 
to come here today and to speak to you 
briefly about the reclamation picture, as I 
see it from my distant point of observation 
in Washington. I am particularly happy to 
be here because, as you know, I was active 
in reclamation work in the State for 
many years and at the time our association 
was founded, and I had the pleasure of talk- 
ing to you at our first annual meeting. I 
am glad to see that our association is firmly 
founded and making good progress and the 
officers doing a good job. 

Since our last meeting, that good friend of 
all of us, Harry Bashore, has retired and come 
back to his home in Mitchell, Nebr., to live, 
Harry has been a fearless leader of the recla- 
mation movement all his life, and I believe he 
can look on the development that has al- 
ready been made, and the projects and pro- 
grams that are now under way, as a kind of 
permanent memorial to his life and his 39 
years of service in reclamation work. Per- 
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sonally, I can think of no finer memorial that 
aman could have than that. Incidentally, it 
shows something of the part that Nebraska 
has played in the national reclamation move- 
ment that both Harry Bashore and John C, 
Page, his predecessor as Chief of Reclama- 
tion, were Nebraskans. So I think Nebraska 
can claim some of the credit for having 
provided the Nation with much of its leader- 
ship on this program in recent years. I am 
hopeful that this association, even though it 
was created so recently, will continue to 
supply Nebraskans as national leaders. 

To our new Commissioner, Michael 
Strauss, we wish the best of luck and pledge 
him our cooperation toward every sound pro- 
gram for developing our water resources, and 
bringing our western dry lands into produc- 
tion. 

I had the pleasure of addressing you just 
1 year ago, on the occasion of the first annual 
meeting of the association. At that time I 
pointed out that a coordinated policy for the 
development of the entire Missouri Valley 
was in precess of formation, and that part 
of the program had already been enacted into 
law by Congress. 

I am happy that I can now report that the 
fundamental programs for the complete de- 
velopment of the Missouri Valley program 
have now been enacted into law, that an ad- 
ministrative procedure has been set up for 
coordinating policy and construction, and 
that we can look forward to progressive com- 
pletion of the program just as fast as the 
money is available. 

This seems to me such a milestone in the 
development of reclamation in Nebraska and 
in the Missouri Valley that it seems worth- 
while to review briefly the principal events 
of the story. You are all iamiliar with the 
passage of the Federal Reclamation Act on 
the recommendation of Theodore Roosevelt 
in 1902. Since that time the Bureau of 
Reclamation has been constructing storage 
reservoirs and irrigating our lands on an 
ever larger scale. During the past 44 years 
they have spent around $1,000,000,000, and 
have passed from local projects serving only 
a few acres to the complex, multiple-pur- 
pose storage systems of the present day. And 
this growth in the scope of their works has 
come to have an important effect on the 
volume and timing of the flow of water 
farther downstream, which is to say in the 
main stems, the Missouri and the Mississippi. 
This brings me, of course, to the work of the 
Army engineers, who have for an even longer 
period been working on flood-control and 
navigation facilities. The resulting argu- 
ment between the irrigationists and the navi- 
gationists, both of whom wanted the same 
water, began to show signs of becoming the 
battle of the century. 

At this point the suggestion was made 
that the only way to settle these differences 
was by creation of a Missouri Valley Au- 
thority. 

There was another way to settle these dif- 
ferences, however. The Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and the Army engineers were asked to 
work out a coordinated plan for the develop- 
ment of the entire river. The views of the 
two agencies, along with those of all other 
interested activities, were reconciled in the 
Pick-Sloan plan. With passage of the Rivers 
and Harbors Act of 194, this has now been 
adopted in its entirety by Congress. Fur- 
thermore, Congress, after thorough study of 
the problem, adopted a positive decision of 
policy—that navigation uses must not con- 
flict with beneficial consumptive use of wa- 
ters for domestic, municipal, stock water, ir- 
rigation, mining, or industrial purposes. I 
think the adoption of the Pick-Sloan plan 
settled that argument. 

In addition, machinery was set up to main- 
tain this coordination and to develop the uni- 
fied plan for the valley in all its details, 
through the Missouri Basin Inter-Agency 
Committee, which contained representatives 
of the principal Federal agencies interested, 





as well as the States in the area. This com. 
mittee has been holding regular meetings 
and so far they have found it possible to come 
to agreement on the issues before them. 

So the way has now been opened to really 
large-scale development of our water re- 
sources, Two hundred million dollars was 
authorized for the Army engineers, in adqi- 
tion to previous authorizations, as the first 
step toward completion of their program. 
And $200,000,000 was likewise authorized for 
the Bureau of Reclamation, as fast as bude. 
etary requirements would permit. . 

Appropriations are, of course, another sto- 
ry. Yet we have had no real reason to com- 
plain to date. The sums approved by the 
Budget Bureau for fiscal year 1947 are the 
highest in our history. 

But perhaps this discussion will be a bit 
more interesting if I bring it closer to home 
by talking about Nebraska projects of direct 
interest to Nebraska. For the next fiscal 
year the Budget Bureau has approved $3,621,- 
000 for progressive work on these projects, 
Since portions of this money will go to 
benefit adjoining States under projects that 
cross State lines, the sum that will be of 
direct benefit to Nebraska is $2,976,000. 


“TRUMAN ASKS FOR EXTRA FLOOD FUNDS 


“WASHINGTON.—President Truman has 
asked Congress for an extra $16,450,000 for 
flood-control operations of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the fiscal year beginning July 1. 

“In a letter to Speaker Sam Raysurn, Mr. 
Truman asked that the proposed budget 
for War Department flood-control projects 
be raised from $124,765,000 to $139,114,000— 
an increase of $14,350,000. He also requested 
$2,100,000 for the Agriculture Department's 
flood-control work. 

“Mr. Truman said that $2,000,000 of the 
fund would be spent by Army engineers on 
the Harlan County Reservoir in Nebraska.” 

The Republican River is the stream on 
which plans for development are in the most 
advanced stage. I know how long you peo- 
ple out here have been working to make 
the Harlan County Reservoir a reality. | 
understand that the Army engineers will be 
starting actual construction work on the 
Harlan Dam this year, and that the Bureau 
of Reclamation will be making the dirt dy 
on the irrigation system which will bring 
water from the reservoir to lands of the 
Bostwick project. For the Bostwick project 
alone $317,000 is being spent this year and 
$1,000,000 is in the proposed Budget for 
fiscal 1947. About 90,000 acres will even- 
tually be brought under irrigation, practi- 
cally all of it land that has never before 
been irrigated. These irrigable lands lie on 
both sides of the Republican River, extend- 
ing from Naponee, Nebr,, east and south to 
Concordia, Kans. Of the total acreage about 
27,000 acres are in Nebraska and 63,000 acres 
in Kansas. 

The other large Republican River project 
which is scheduled for construction begin- 
ning this year is the Frenchman-Cambridge 
project. About 53,000 acres will be irrigated 
by this project, of which about 36,000 acres 
will be new lend. Proposed works for the 
project will extend from Enders, Nebr., ea‘t- 
ward along Frenchman Creek and the main 
Republican River to Orleans, just a few miles 
above the Harlan County Reservoir. Two 
storage reservoirs will be constructed, the 
Enders Dam on Frenchman Creek, on which 
work is to start immediately, and the Medi- 
cine Creek Reservoir, 8 miles northwest ©: 
Cambridge. Ultimately, it is hoped that ad- 
ditional storage capacity will be provided Dy 
Culbertson Reservoir on the Republican 
River, and by a reservoir on Red Willow Creek. 

Five hundred and thirty-two thousand 
dollars is available for this project du'- 
ing the current fiscal year, and $1,500,000 !s 
in the budget for it for next year. Inciden- 
tally, this is one place where I feel we have a 
justified complaint against the budget- 
makers. About $3,500,000 is really needed for 















ofe ct during the coming fiscal year, 

LIch al try to have the 1947 apprcpria- 
-_ for ne project increased when, the ap- 
~.viation bill reaches the Senate. 





p tru ction surveys are under way on 
the W t of the North Republican proj- 
ect, which embraces an area lying along the 
north fork of the river from Wray, Colo., east 
to Parks, Nebr. This project will provide 
supplemental water for about 3,000 acres of 
land now irrigated, and will bring about 





2,000 acres of new land under irrigation in 
the vicinity of Haigler, Nebr. There is 
$40,000 available for the project this year, 
and another $100,000 is being asked in the 
1947 pudget. 

ing projects authorized along. the 
Repu an River Basin in Kansas and. Ne- 
praska contemplate the ultimate develop- 
nent of five main units. Ahout.23,500 acres 
coma be irrigated by pumping from wells. 
Work on this project is starting in a small 
way with a $20,000 appropriation this year 
and a budget request for $100,000 for next 
year. 

Work on two of our earlier projects is 
practically completed. The Mirage Flats 
project on the Niobrara River in northwest- 
ern Nebraska near Hay Springs will irrigate 
12,000 acres. Likewise, the work on the 
Box Butte Dam on the Niobrara is nearing 
completion. 

The other major project provided for in 
next year’s budget.is a $600,000 transmission 
line from Gering to Sidney. If money for 
this budget item is appropriated. by Con- 
gress, it is expected that construction of the 
lines can be completed during fiscal 1947, 
although some additional substations and 
other minor works may have to be con- 
structed during succeeding years. 

Additional funds have been budgeted to 
carry on engineering surveys and investiga- 
tions of a number of other proposed projects. 

I think you can see from what I have said 
so far that this program is moving forward 
smoothly, and that it will not be long before 
we begin to see the Harlan County Dam and 
the irrigation works for the Bostwick project 
completed within a few years. Some of the 
other projects which do not have plans for 
development in an advanced stage will take 
longer, 

The effect of this program on development 
of our State will be tremendous. Probably a 
million acres of additional cropland will be 
brought under irrigation. But more impor- 
tant, irrigated land guarantees a larger and 
more secure yield than nonirrigated acreage, 
particularly in a State like Nebraska. [Irri- 
gation will provide acreage for from 10,000 to 
20,000 additional farms, with a resulting in- 












crease in population for the State of 200,000 
to 300,000 people. Some of the reservoirs 
will give us power, to tie in with our rural 


electrification program. The damaging floods 
on our streams will be brovght permanently 
under control. 

All of this is being done or will be done by 
the Bureau of Reclamation and the Corps of 
Engineers, coordinated by the Interagency 
Committee, acting on a basic plan reconcil- 
ing all divergent viewpoints, authorized by 
Congress, using annual appropriations, after 
Consultation with all interested parties and 
adequate opportunity for all to be heard. 

I know you have all followed with interest 
the arguments over the proposal for a Mis- 
sourl Valley Authority. I believe you may be 
interested in a brief summary of the recent 
) of the proposal in Congress and an 
nation of its present status. 
ribed to you something of the history 
of the ‘development of the Missouri Valley 

and of the adoption by the Congrets of the 
Pick-Sloan plan as a master plan for the en- 
Ure basin. At about the time the Pick-Sloan 
Plan Was adopted Senator Murray, of Mon- 
tana, intreduced Senate biil 555, which pro- 











ys cd a Missouri Valley Authority, composed 
of tl 


c 


ree men appointed by the President, to 
Tol all water cevelcpment of the basin 
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With very broad powers. This bill was first 
referred to the Committee on Commerce, 
which reported against adoption of ‘the 
measure in the following terms: 

“In summarizing, the committee concludes 
that— 

“(a) The plans recently authorized by 
unanimous action of both Houses of Con- 
gress provide a complete program of unified 
water resources development in the Missouri 
Basin. 

“(b) Existing laws and procedures provide 
for full coordination between the established 
Federal agencies charged with the respon- 
sibility of prosecuting the several phases of 
water-resource development. 

“(c). The procedures.already established by 
the Congress for the development of water 
resources, protect States’ rights and_pre- 
scribe full cooperation between local, State, 
and Federal interests. 

“(d) Development of the authorized plan 
under existing Federsl agencies will assure 
proper emphasis on the primary needs of 
flood control and irrigation. 

“(e) It is impracticable to have regular 
Federal agencies and a valley authority op- 
erating in the same territory. 

“(f) Under S. 555, the Missouri Valley 
Authority would be able to control practically 
all aspects of economic and social life in the 
Missouri Valley without local interests hav- 
ing proper recourse to Congress: if the Con- 
gress desires to enter tkese questionable fields 
of. activity such functions can best be ac- 
complished by the established Federal agen- 
cies under the full .ccntrol of Congress.” 

The proposal was then referred to the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 
which held very extensive hearings, and like- 
wise reported against the bill. I have not 
time to quote the conclusions of this com- 
mittee in full, but, in summarizing its posi- 
tion, the committee said: 

“The creation of an MVA would amount to 
the welding of economic and political powers 

ulting in nothing short of autocracy. It 
would mean the substitution of arbitrary 
power for democratic processes. It would 
mean the creation of a superstate—neither 
Federal nor State, and not contemplated by 
our Constitution. It would subject the so- 
cial, cultural, and economic welfare of the 
Missouri Basin to the dictates and whims 
of a three-man board, not responsible to the 
people and largely irresponsible to the Con- 
gress itself. It would constitute a virtual 
abdication by the Congress in favor of gov- 
ernment by a Federal corporation wielding 
autocratic powers. It would challenge State 
sovereignty and destrcy systems of laws, both 
State and Federal, under which western agri- 
culture has grown and prospered. It wou - 
throttle in the West the reclamation pro 
gram which has been prosecuted thrcugh the 
years by an experienced agency and which 
has met with the approval of the Congress 
and cf the people directly affected. It would 
permit a three-man board to avail itself of 
trust funds created for reclamation. It would 
be an excursion into an uncharted fleld of 
vast expenditures of public funds and of 
experimentation under a board unencum- 
bered by the restraints that a democracy 
should erect against agencies of govern- 
ment.” 

Those are pretty strong words. 
committee quotes Shakespeare 
bill. 

The Senate had decided that the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry should 
likewise consider and report its view on the 
bill. When the time caine for this commit- 
tee to hold hearings, Senator Murray, the 
bill’s author, requested that the committee 

efer the hearings and that no action be 
taken on the bill for the time being. 

I interpret this chain of events to mean 
that sponsors of the Authority proposal are 
willing to permit development of the basin 
to proceed on the basis of the Pick-Sloan 
pian for the present. Our construction work 
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against the 
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is going ahead rapidly under this plan, and 
whatever the merits of the Authority plan 
might be if it were adopted, there is no need 
to let the argument delay us now. 

I do not mean to contend that every 
of our program is perfect. The plan has not 
yet been completely engineered in all its 
cetails, and no doubt further study will show 
the advisability of some engineering changes. 
Furthermore, future developments may show 
the need for additional means of coordina- 
tion among the interested agencies. It may 
be that the Missouri Basin Inter-Agency 
Committee will not work as effectively as we 
hope in ironing out the differences among 
the. activities concerned. This committee 
was developed in the democratic way with 
the intention of giving all interested parties 
representation. But if it does not prove able 
to maintain development of the river on a 
balanced basis, there is no reason why we 
cannot expand and strengthen the machin- 
ery for coordination even to adoption of an 
MVA plan. On such matters as these, your 
suggestions and ideas are of the greatest 
assistance to me. 

I hove this association will undertake a 
very active program for th) next year. In 
this connection the activities of some of the 
other State reclamation associations may be 
cf interest to you as a sort of a model for 
your own activities. 

Most of the State organizations seem to 
function as a sort of clearinghouse for the 
divergent views of various groups interested 
in reclamation. I am fully aware cf th> fact 
that some problems have alreaGy arisen upon 
which your membership has taken different 


phase 





views. I have no doubt that you will have 
some difficult decisions to make. But that 
shouldn’t disturb you too much. It reveals 
more forcibly than ever the need for an or- 
ganization such as ours, to bring to a focus 
the beliefs of various individuals ; and groups 


Opposition to authorities proved one of the 


most universal activities in which State rec- 
lamation associations engaged last year. 
Idaho, Oregon, Washington, and Montana 


State reclamation associations vigorously op- 
posed, and are ccntinuing to fight, the Co- 
lumbia Valley Authorit~. State groups in 
North and South Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, 
Coiorado, Missouri, Nebreska, and Kansas op- 
posed the Missouri Valley Authority, going so 
far as to send witnesses to appear befcre co! 


gressional committees to make their views 
known Hthough -_ definitely affected by 
a proposed authority, a strong State associa- 


tion just formed in Texas a year ago cam- 
paigned against the authority principle 

New Mexico appears to be taking its cue 
from the Missouri Basin, and the State as- 
sociation there is seeking to develop a joint 
program of flood control and irrigation by 
the engineers and the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion covering the Rio Grande Basin. A State 
group is currently being oe in Ari- 
zona. You will probably Want to watch them 
clcsely, for one of the ‘nounced: intentions 
of that body is to strive to bring about some 
control over ground water. 

I hope that brief survey will give 





you some 


ideas for your future activities. We already 
have most of the interested parties of the 
State in the association, and we have a fairly 
complete program of what we would like to 
have done toward developing our water re- 
sources. I believe it is now the principal 
task of this association to create a public 
sentiment throughout the State, and. so far 
as possible, throughout the Nation, to sup- 
port a carefully planned program of reciama- 


tion and a general land and water develop- 
ment program. 

The entire Nebraska congressional delega- 
tion feels as I do, that the development of 
1,000,000 additional irrigable acres in this 
State, plus provision for flood-control, power, 
and other benefits, stands cout as the major 
development open to the Siate in the nex 
decede. Any of us will give top priority at 
any time to assist your State association or 
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local groups in furthering your projects 
when they reach the stage where they are 
ready for consideration in Washington. 

But let me repeat one thing I have said 
to you before. Your congressional delega- 
tion will be helpless to assist you. until you 
have first composed any differences at home 
and are able to present a united front in 
behalf of a specific program. We will never 
feel competent to act as umpires over con- 
flicting engineering or social developments. 
Those are problems which must be settled by 
the men and women who reside in the areas 
where, these projects lie. 

And by the same token, the 17 Western 
States must not air widely conflicting views 
before Congress, or we will not have a chance. 
Through the aggressive influence of the Na- 
tional Reclamation Association, with which 
you are affiliated, the West must constantly 
work to resolve its differences. Then we can 
gain the support of Congress as a whole to 
any legitimate and sound development pro- 
gram for the West. 

The Bureau of the Budget has recom- 
mended an appropriation of $163,000,000 for 
the Bureau of Reclamation alone for the 
1947 fiscal year. This is an all-time record 
for a Budget estimate. Our job in Nebraska, 
and in other Western States, is to gear our- 
selves to this gigantic program, and to pre- 
pare the soil at home for this tremendous 
development. 





Operation of Packing Plants by 
Gayle Armstrong 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL A. HATCH 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 30 (legislative day 
of Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
published in the Roswell (N. Mex.) Daily 
Record of January 25, 1946, dealing with 
the appointment of Mr. Gayle Arm- 
strong, of Roswell, N. Mex., to take 
charge of the packing-house plants un- 
der Government control. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HE'LL DO THE JOB 


Roswell can well enough take consider- 
able pride in the fact that one of its citizens 
has been chosen to-operate the struck meat 
packing plants of the nation if Government 
is forced to take them over Saturday, as is 
now ordered. 

Few, perhaps, had thought it possible that 
Gayle Armstrong would be chosen by Secre- 
tary Anderson to step into the tremendous 
job of operating the packing plants, but those 
who are most surprised admit that the choice 
is in all probability a good one. 

Tt has been learned here that Secretary 
Anderson holds the ability of Armstrong in 
high esteem, since he has made him one of 
his chief advisers, and the confidence the 
agriculture chief has displayed in the Ros- 
well man reflects credit to him as well as to 
his home community. 

Armstrong and President Truman are & 
great deal alike, in many respects. They are 
unassuming, do not have too much to say 
about most things, but have an abundant 
quantity of human understanding. 

Armstrong’s story is something along the 
Alger line. He has made his own way in the 
business world, has operated on a wide scale 
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from a comparatively small beginning, and 
has been successful beyond tne usual expec- 
tations. Meantime, he has grown in esteem 
of his townspeople. 

When he was made president of the cham- 
ber of commerce last year he had to be prac- 
tically pushed into the position, since his 
retiring nature did not permit his taking 
over such a position. Once assuming the job, 
however, he has rhown remarkable leader- 
ship, so his associates say. 

In spite of the fact that he has the con- 
fidence of his home folk, however, his nomi- 
nation for the post had not been many hours 
old when the firing began. The head of the 
State Federation of Labor attacked him 
through telegrams to the White House and to 
Anderson, declaring that he had not been 
friendly to organized labor, and therefore 
was not suited to the post. 

The protest appears to be not only unfair 
but ill-advised. As the situation is under- 
stood, Armstrong will direct operations of 
the plants and settlement of the wage dis- 
pute is in-no way involved. Therefore, the 
protest should lose strength, as it perhaps 
will. Meantime, Roswell folks know that the 
operation will be carried out on a high level, 
and that there will not be any reason for 
apology when the job is finished. 





The Agricultural Situation in Nebraska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 30 (legisiativre day 
of Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recorp an address I made at Co- 
lumbus, Nebr., January 25 last, to the 
Nebraska State Convention of the 
NRECA. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies, 
and gentlemen, I am very proud and happy 
that you have honored me by inviting me to 
your meeting and asked me to say a few 
words. Because I like to talk about farm 
electrification and I like to get back here 
and talk to people who are as much inter- 
ested in farm electrification as Iam. I take 
considerable pride in the fact that it was a 
fellow Nebraskan, the late George Norris, 
who first put rural electrification before the 
country and pushed it through the Congress. 
He is the real daddy of the REA, as you all 
know. When Senator Norris left the Senate, 
3 years ago, neither Senator WHERRY nor 
myself was eligible to take his place on the 
Agriculture and Forestry Committee, be- 
cause of lack of seniority. Last year, how- 
ever, I got a chance to go on that committee, 
which passes on all REA legislation, and of 
course I jumped at the chance. So now I 
hope I will be in a still better position to 
serve the cause of farm electrification. 

To be perfectly frank with you, I do not 
believe it will be too hard to get more or 
less the kind of REA program out of Con- 
gress that we want. This is because the 
REA program has been, without question, an 
outstanding successful program ever since 
it started. It has pushed ahead systemati- 
cally and energetically on its job of bring- 
ing electricity to thousands and millions of 
farm families all over the Nation, and in 
Nebraska alone it has more than tripled 
the number of Nebraska farms having cen- 





tral station electric service. It has justifieg 
all the claims of its friends by Keeping on 
an absolutely sound financial basis. 

I am frank to give you gentlemen anq 
your coworkers most of the Credit for this 
success. It would not be very courteous of 
me, with the Administrator of the program 
our honored guest here today, .to deny 
that the Federal Government has been very 
helpful, but I am sure that Mr. Wickard 
will agree with me that what really put this 
program over was the active enthusiasm anq 
continued cooperation of users of the elec- 
tricity combined with the sound manage- 
ment and in particular the careful financia! 
control of those who have been responsibie 
for the administration of your respective dis- 
tricts and cooperatives. In fact, it offers 
quite a contrast to some less successful pro- 
grams that have suffered a little too much 
from what I call “Washington influence.” 
In other words, this has been primarily a 
grass-roots proposition from the beginning. 
For after all there wasn’t much that the REA 
did or could do except lend you the money 
and give you some advice, and after that you 
built your own systems, managed them your- 
selves, collected your revenues and paid your 
debts from your own earnings. I believe that 
just as long as farmer-users continue to 
manage their own systems and keep them on 
an even keel financially, the program will 
continue to be successful. We in Congress 
have tried to keep it that way. Let's keep 
politics and Washington bureaucracy out of 
it. That's why I have always supported the 
suggestion that the REA be an independent 
Federal agency. 

I imagine that what you really want from 
me is not a lot of flowers and compliments, 
but something of my viewpoint and my 
knowledge of the trend of events in Washing- 
ton, as it relates to the Rural Electrification 
Administration. Let me say this first: I be- 
lieve you can confidently expect the day to 
come soon (and by soon I mean within the 
next 5 or 10 years) when cheap electric power 
will be available to practically every farm in 
Nebraska. By that I mean that Congress 
will see the thing through on appropriations 
and loan authorizations, and on as favorable 
and as liberal terms as any of us can right- 
fully expect. Just to give you an example of 
what I mean, in April of last year Mr. Wick- 
ard came before the Congress, to a subcom- 
mittee of which I was a member, and asked 
among other things, for a loan authorization 
of $150,000,000 for fiscal year 1946. He wound 
up by getting $200,000,000 for this fiscal year. 
I believe he now thinks that is still not 
enough-—-and maybe it is not enough, but | 
tell the story just to illustrate that Congress 
is pretty cooperative toward the REA 

There may be a few arguments about ex- 
actly how much we appropriate and authior- 
ize, and about whether we authorize it for 
next year instead of the year after, and so 
on, but one way or another I am sure in my 
own mind that just so long as you show you 
can use it as well as you have in the past, 
Congress will make the necessary funds avail- 
able. I believe you can count on that. 

As to terms, you are a]) familiar with the 
Pace Act of 1944, which extended the author- 
ized time limit on your loans to 35 years, 
and cut your interest rate to 2 percent. 

REPAYMENTS GO TOWARD AMORTIZATION 

On that basis—present program—probably 
better than two-thirds of what you repay to 
REA will go toward amortization of your 
balance rather than toward carrying a load 
of interest payments. So, I think you can 
see that Congress ts with you, Incidentally, 
just at this time when Congress is getting 
a few harsh words for not cooperating with 
the President, I think the legisiation on 
REA is pretty good proof that when we have 
a really good program, sound in every re- 
spect, Congress and the administration have 
no great trouble in getting together. 











Now let me look for a moment at the pro- 
cram in Nebraska, and how much has been 
accomplished and how much remains to be 
done. “At the end of the last fiscal year, last 
June 1945, more than 37,000 Nebraska farms 
had central station electric service as com- 
pared with less than 10,000 when the REA 
rooram was started in 1935. However, it is 






estimated that there were still more than 
30.000 Nebraska farms (more than two-thirds) 

nout electricity. and in 35 of our counties, 
mostly in the northern and western parts of 
the State, there was not a single mile of REA 
a cood start toward bringing electricity to 
these nonelectrified areas has already been 
made through allotment of more than 
$5,000,000 in this fiscal year to build lines to 
serve more than 9,000 additional rural cus- 
tomers. In case you have not tried to keep 
of our progress all over the State, let 
me briefly list a few new projects for you: 

To the Custer Public Power District, Broken 
Bow, $480,000, to acquire and rehabilitate 
lines serving 826 rural customers and to 
build new lines to serve approximately 400 


u 

















o the Twin Valleys Membership Associa- 
tion, Cambridge. $565,000, to serve 1,317 rural 
sumers in Furnas, Harlan, and Phelps 





ties. ; 

ree hundred thousand dollars to the 
anhandle Rural Electric Membership Asso- 
ciation, Alliance, to serve 426 rural consumers, 
al them now unserved, in Box Butte, 
ra and Sheridan Counties. 

To the North Central Nebraska Rural Pub- 
lic Power District, in Creighton, $325,000 to 
serve 612 unserved rural consumers in Ante- 
lope, Holt, Knox, and Pierce Counties. 

To serve 627 unserved rural consumers in 
Perkins County, $400,000 to the Midwest Elec- 
tric Membership Corp. of Grant, Nebr. 

To the South Central Membership Associa- 
tion, in Red Cloud, $420,000 to bring service 
to 971 new consumers in Clay and Webster 
Counties. 

To the Central Nebraska Public Power and 
Irrigation District of Hastings, $369,000, 
which with $350,000 of the district’s money 
will be used to construct 81 miles of trans- 
mission line from Elwood to McCock. This 
line will ultimately permit extension of low- 
cost power to over 4,000 farms in the south- 
western corner of the State. 

These are just a part of the major new 
projects. In addition, loans are being made 
to prewar borrowers for extension of new 
lines to consumers previously unserved. 
These lines, together with other projects al- 
ready approved, will carry REA-financed 
rural power lines into 74 counties in the 
States, leaving only 19 counties not yet 
reached by REA. I am particularly encour- 

ed by such projects as that of the Pan- 











handle Association in Alliance, since they 
prove definitely that there is nothing im- 
possible about extending this program up 


to parts of the State which are more 
sparsely settled than the areas that have 
been covered previously. 

Estimates published by the Department of 
Agriculture indicate that with about $8,000,- 
000 more, service can be extended to more 
than 15,000 additional consumers within the 
next 2 years under the programs now being 
considered by Congress in the Lucas and 
Poage bills. That would mean that just 

it half our farms would have electricity 
So you see we are begin- 
ng to cover the map. Now that doesn’t 





1o years or iess. 


I that the job is almost done by any 
means. There will still be plenty of farms 
that are nowhere near an REA line, where 
new districts or cooperatives will have to be 
organized before electricity can be extended 
to them. And a lot of your existing organi- 
zations will want to extend into territories or 


pockets you are not serving now and some of 
you will need additional financing for that, 
although many cooperatives and districts are 
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in strong enough financial shape so that they 
can undertake a little expansion out of their 
own resources. 

But at least most of our farms in Nebraska 
have been brought within shouting distance 
of electrification. The pioneering phase is 
well over. Those of us who have had a dream 
of electric power in every farm home can 
begin to see daylight ahead. 


WANT TO SEE NEBRASKA TAKE THE LEAD 


Of course, I suppose the day will never 
come when electricity is in every single farm 
home. There will always be a few farms 
whose owners, for one reason or another, will 
not or cannot electrify although I do not 
think there will be many. Electricity is so 
pressing a convenience, and in fact so great a 
need for modern production farming, that 
there are not many farm families that will 
not jump at the chance of electrifying, once 
they are given the opportunity at reasonable 
rates. For my part, I don’t think I will be sat- 
isfied until upwards of 90 percent of our 
farms here in Nebraska have electricity. I 
expect Nebraska to be approaching that goal 
very closely before the end of my next term 
in the Senate. 

I have one final suggestion to offer before 
I close. We have sold this program to the 
American public on the promise that it is 
a financially sound, self-supporting propo- 
sition; that all the American farmer wanted 
was a loan, not a gift; and that all the 
money lent would be paid back, with inter- 
est. According to REA’s last financial sum- 
mary, that promise is being kept pretty 
well by Nebraska borrowers, since just about 
99%o percent of all money due has been 
paid. That is a tremendous tribute to the 
good management of your organization. But 
it is also a tribute to the farm prosperity 
we have enjoyed pretty generally through- 
out the State for the last several years. It 
seems reasonable to expect that this com- 
ing year will likewise be prosperous, but for 
the years after that we have no way of 
knowing for sure. If drought or depres- 
sion hits us again, it may not be so easy to 
sell electricity to your consumers, or to col- 
lect for it once it is sold. If we should 
meet with such adversity, that will be the 
real test of the financial stability of our 
program. So my advice to you is this: Now 
is the time to build up your surplus, pay off 
your obligations, build up your properties 
and your revenues, get your organizations in 
just as sound a condition financially as pos- 
sible, so that if the storm should come, you 
can ride it through. We want to demon- 
strate to the whole country that this dream 
of rural electrification, which some people 
said was just a pipe dream, is really a vision 
of a prosperous agricultural America, and 
that no one can say the farmers did not 
pay their way. 





Address by Secretary of Labor Before 
~ National Council for Permanent Fair 
Employment Practice Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 30 (legislative day 
of Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the RecorD an address delivered by the 
Honorable Louis B. Schwellenbach, 
Secretary of Labor, before a dinner 
meeting of the National Council for a 
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Permanent Fair Employment Practice 
Commission, held in Washington, D. C., 
on January 23, 1946. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: : 


I appreciate very much the invitation you 
have extended me to speak at this important 
meeting. This meeting is important because 
the issue presented goes to the very heart of 
the fundamentals of American democracy. 
It goes to the basic concept of human free- 
dom. That is so because it involves the ques- 
tion of equality of opportunity in employ- 
ment. Without such equality, we do not 
meet the true test of freedom. Human free- 
dom is the keystone upon which our Ameri- 
can democracy stands. 

Today the highest honor for bravery that 
our Government can give to anyone—the 
Congressional Medal of Honor—was given to 
Rev. Joseph T. O'Callahan, chaplain of the 
aircraft carrier, the Franklin, the great old 
warrior ship which was struck and struck 
again, bombed and fired, but which refused 
to surrender or die. You have read the 
stories about Father O'Callahan; perhaps you 
have seen the motion pictures about the fate- 
ful hours upon the ship. Father O’Callahan 
was proclaimed by the commander of the 
ship to be the bravest man he had ever seen. 
The chaplain wrote about the bravery of the 
men who had conquered their fear and, par- 
ticularly, about a Filipino steward and some 
Negro steward mates. I want to read two 
paragraphs written by Father O'Callahan: 

“There was a group of steward mates on 
board, and their reaction was even more 
striking than that of the Filipino boy whose 
story I have told. These particular steward 
mates were Negroes, and every one of them 
who remained abcard (remember that many 
were blown overboard) did a really magnifi- 
cent job. I know personally that each of 
them was as frightened as the Filipino 
youngster, and remembrances rushed through 
my mind that day of the many cartoons I 
have seen, jokes I have heard, about how 
easily Negroes scare; but this group overcame 
their natural fear like real heroes. 

“It was primarily due to their help that 
our executive officer was able to get a tow- 
line from the Franklin to the cruiser Pitts- 
burgh, which was standing by. That towline 
was a terrific weight. There the gang was, 
lined up shoulder to shoulder, officers and 
men, black and white, sweating and strain- 
ing, and all afraid. The towline was not to 
be budged. I have read about things like 
this and have been rather blase and skepti- 
cal, but there on the deck of the Franklin 
that afternoon it really happened. All of a 
sudden, uncertainly and slowly at first but 
gathering volume until it pierced the roar of 
flames, those Negro men started an im- 
promptu chanting, making up the words as 
they went along. It was almost a Negro 
spiritual, and, as the rhythm of their voices 
found certainty, the rhythm of the gang’s 
muscles and sinews started to work together 
and that heavy towline we hadn’t been able 
to budge started to move, how God alone 
knows, but it was certainly the Negro stew- 
ards who led the way to a really superhuman 
job.” 

What better argument against employment 
discrimination is needed? Nothing that I 












could say or write could present so eloquently 
the a ment on the question of equality 
of opportunity. There they stood shoulder 
to shoulder—black and white, officers and 
men—pulling together for freedom. There 
was no thought of proscription of men be- 
cause of race or color or creed when lives 
were hanging in the balance. This was their 
time of great emergency. There was free- 
dom of speech, of course; that speech rose 
in the form of Nezro spiritual They pulled 
together shoulder to shoulder, and the ship 
was saved. It should be of some significance 
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that in that hour of their fateful crisis no 
man aboard that ship demanded the right 
to debate. 

At this time there is for consideration 
before the Senate of the United States a bill 
which has for its purpose the setting up of 
machinery by which equality of opportunity 
in employment might be achieved for the 
people of the race to which these stewards 
belonged and for other minority groups. 
For the present, action upon the bill is being 
delayed through the use of the Senate rule 
which permits unlimited debate. For 6 years 
I was a Member of the Senate. I was, and 
am, »roud of my membership in that body. 
I have a most profound respect for the in- 
stitution and its traditions. During that 
time, I came to know and I dealt with on 
terms of mutual confidence most of the men 
who are now opposing this measure. I never 
had any quarrel with them about the Senate 
rule which permitted unlimited debate. 
But I always contended then, and I still be- 
lieve now, that equally important and equal- 
ly essential to the effective functioning of 
our Government was the full recognition of 
another Senate rule which provided for 
cloture when it had approval of two-thirds 
of the Senators voting. 

In a democracy, it is a desirable thing to 
have a forum where members may speak 
their minds fully and freely. However, every 
time during my tenure in the Senate when 
I thought that all the avenues of debate 
upon a particular subject had been explored 
and searched, I signed petitions for and 
voted for cloture in order that the successful 
functioning of the body might be assured. 
Were I now a Member of the Senate, when 
the time came that I reached a similar con- 
clusion, I would again petition for and vote 
for cloture. 

The argument has been made that in 
these troublesome times it is inappropriate 
to raise this issue. 
it must of necessity rest for its validity upon 
the assumption that the issue is unimport- 
ant. With that assumption, I disagree. I 
disagree because I believe that this issue is 
@ moral one. The time is never inappro- 
priate to consider moral issues. There never 
is a time when we can afford the luxury of 
silence in matters such as these. We cannot 
propose to become virtuous as citizens next 
year or the year thereafter. We cannot pro- 
pose to be a little virtuous now and wink 
and blink as our less fortunate neighbors 
are denied their rights and denied them by 
the society of which we are a part. 

I want at this point to call upon two wit- 
nesses to answer the question as to whether 
or not this is a moral issue. The first, Bishop 
G. Bromley Oxnam, speaking on behalf of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, which repr.cents a large part of 
the protestant churches in this country. 
Let me quote from what the Bishop said. 

“As Christians, each of us should give 
active support to the Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Committee against discrimination in 
employment in industry. Discrimination in 
employment because of race, creed, or na- 
tional origin, is one of the great moral issues 
before our Nation today.. The right of a 
worker to be employed and paid solely on 
the basis of his character and ability is so 
clear, just and Christian that it should be 
protected by law. 

“The religious forces, and I believe the 
democratic forces of the United States, face 
a fundamental problem here, and that is 
finding concrete means to translate our 
ethical ideals into the realities of economic 
justice and racial brotherhood.” 

Unfortunately, the other witness upon 
whose testimony I wish to rely died a few 
months ago, but his reputation as a great 
Catholic churchman still is remembered and 
his opinion about this bill is still available. 
I quote from a statement made by the Rt. 
Rev. John A. Ryan. 


If that argument is valid, . 
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“In all these cases of discrimination -the 
human dignity of the Negro is outraged and 
the virtues of justice or charity, or both, are 
violated. Such discrimination, whether prac- 
ticed by employees or employers, is definitely 
immoral. The Christian precept of brotherly 
love is not satisfied by mere well-wishing, nor 
benevolent emotion, nor sentimental yearn- 
ing. It requires action, action which assists 
the neighbor who is in need.” 

There can be no dispute about the fact 
that there is general and widespread dis- 
crimination against Negroes and Jews and, 
yes, Catholics in the matter of employment. 
Nor can it be denied that the basic law of 
our Government guarantees that there shall 
be no such discrimination. There can be 
no question about the legal right of our 
Government to protect its citizens against 
discrimination. 

I contend that our Government is our 
trustee, holding for us in common our heri- 
tage of freedom. No faithful and worthy 
trustee who deserves the name of trustee 
can permit that which he holds in trust 
to be dissipated or destroyed. Certainly when 
the trust is one involving the most sacred 
of all trusts—the natural right to freedom— 
the trustee cannot ignore its dissipation or 
destruction. But more than that, the trustee 
who has in his trust this sacred right of 
freedom cannot sit silent when there is any 
doubt. If the trustee would retain his self- 
respect, he must be ready at all times to 
challenge anyone or any proposal that 
threatens to injure his trust. 

Our Government cannot sit silent now. 
Our officials of Government cannot be silent. 
-Nor can citizens who believe in their sacred 
rights as citizens be silent. The Government— 
trustee for all of our people—Negroes and 
Jews, Catholics and Protestants, black and 
white and yellow—must proclaim through 
positive act its determination to protect all 
of our citizens against discrimination. It 
cannot be merely acquiescent. It has the 
sacred obligation to fly the flag of freedom 
in order that peoples of the world every- 
where will know that American freedom does 
mean freedom. 

Freedom is not a metaphysical thing. It is 
difficult to define accurately because it can- 
not be bounded or delimited, but it is a very 
concrete thing, nevertheless. The right to 
work and an equal opportunity to obtain 
employment is a God-given right. We have 
just succe~rfully concluded a great war dur- 
ing which time we carried the banner of 
freedom to the four corners of the earth. We 
proclaimed to the world and we demon- 
strated to the world that under American 
freedom a great military force could be as- 
sembled and equipped. So profound was our 
belief and so effective was our leadership that 
we conquered two of the greatest military 
forces the world has ever known. We drew 
no color line during that period. The draft 
boards did not say to members of minority 
groups that they should be the last to be 
called. The War Manpower Commission 
raised no color line when it recruited the 
labor force necessary to man our factories 
and our munition plants. 

It seems to me that the least the Govern- 
ment of the United States can do is to tell 
these people that it intends to see that those 
principles for which they fought and labored 
will be protected insofar as they themselves 
are concerned. The Government can do this 
only through legislative enactment. 

It is highly symbolic that the FEPC legis- 
lation should be the first among the Presi- 
dent’s program to come to the floor of the 
Congress. It is a test of our willingness to 
practice democracy as well as preach it. I 
quote from the President’s recent message 
on the state of the Union: 

“We have won a great war—we, the na- 
tions of plain people who hate war. In the 
test of that war we found a strength of unity 





that brought us through—a strength that 
crushed the power of those who sought py 
force to deny our faith in the dignity of man 

“During this trial the voices of disunit, 
among us were silent or were subdued to an 
occasional whine that warned us they were 
still among us. Those voices are beginning 
to cry aloud again. We must learn con. 
stantly to turn deaf ears to them. They are 
voices which foster fear and suspicion ang 
intolerance and hate. They seek to destroy 
our harmony, our understanding of each 
other, our American tradition of live and |e 
live. They have become busy again, trying to 
set race against race, creed against creeq 
farmer against city dweller, worker agains: 


. employer, people against their own govern. 


ments. They seek only to do us mischief 
They must not prevail.” 





The President’s National Health Insur- 
ance Plan—Poll of Washington Resi- 
dents 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 30 (legislative day 
of Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a poll published 
in the Washington Post of January 28, 
1946, showing 70 percent of the residents 
of Washington, D. C., favoring President 
Truman’s national health-insurance 
plan. : 

There being no objection, the poll was 


ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


THE POST SHOWS 70 PERCENT OF WASHINGTON S 
RESIDENTS FAVOR TRUMAN'S NATIONAL HEALTH- 
INSURANCE PLAN 


An overwhelming majority of District resi- 
dents support President Truman’s plan for 
national health insurance. 

Seventy percent of all Washingtonians are 
in favor of the President’s health-insurance 
plan under which citizens who “work for a 
living would contribute to a common fund, 
the latest Post poll reports. 

Twenty-one percent of District residents 
object to the health plan chiefly on the 
grounds that there are already too many 
deductions from their weekly pay check 
The remaining 9 percent of those questioned 
were undecided. 

Almost 9 of every 10 residents earning !es5 
than $4,000 yearly favor the adoption of 
national health insurance legislation. Those 
in higher income groups support the plan 


. by a slightly smaller majority. 


The President’s compulsory health-insur- 
ance scheme has been written into the 
Wagner-Murray bill, now in the Senate Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee. 

In a special message to Congress last No- 
vember the President pointed out that the 
program would cost about 4 percent of each 
person’s earnings up to $3,600 a year. But 
of this sum, the bill would collect only 1'2 
percent from the employee, 144 percent from 
the employer, and leave 1 percent to come 
from general governmental revenues. Under 


the plan individuals would be free to select 
their own doctors. 

The Post survey also shows that the aver- 
age family total for doctor and hospital bills 
in Washington last year was about $73. 














Resident opinion on the compulsory health 
insurance proposal was learned when inter- 
viewers asked @ representative cross section 
of the city’s population: 

“The President has suggested that a small 
amount be paid from a worker’s wages into 
an insurance fund that would help pay doc- 
tor, dentist, and hospital bills for the worker 
and his family. Do you approve or disapprove 
of the plan?” 

Replies divided as follows: 


Percent 
Approve------------------------------- 70 
Disapprove ------- enone nen een enn eeneene 21 
Don’t knoW...--------------.------.-- 9 


Objectors to the pending compulsory 
health insurance bill were then asked why 
they disapprove of the idea. Here is a break- 
down of the reasons they gave: 


Reason for disapproval 


Percent 
Too much deducted from salaries now.. 30 
Will lead to socialized medicine_........ 17 
Want to select own doctor......-...... 17 
Too much cOdq@lim®..0<<-<csccesscceces 15 
Other miscellaneous reasons.......--.. 8 
No reason giveNn.......-<--nnnccesccece 13 


Half of the District residents, the poll re- 
veals, now participate in some private health, 
hospitalization, or accident insurance pro- 
gram. Among those already protected by 
private insurance policies, 79 percent said 
they favored adoption of the compulsory 
Government plan, while 84 percent of those 
without insurance support the President’s 
national health insurance program. 

In a final inquiry into the public-health 
question, the Post asked residents “About 
how much did your family doctor and hos- 
pital bills amount to during 1945?” 

They answered: 


Cost of family medical care: Percent 
Less than $100_...---- ee iia 59 
Between $101 and #500_........... 35 
More GIG Diieicacdndcdiisdadanennins 6 


—__—— 


4S SHOWN BY POST POLL—TYPICAL WASHINGTON 
VIEWS ON HEALTH-INSURANCE PLAN 


Here are some representative comments of 
Washington residents. who were asked by 
Post interviewers what they think of Presi- 
dent Truman’s plan for compulsory national 
health insurance: 

Harry Gerrity, Jr., 55, a lawyer, of 6109 
Nevada Avenue NW., said: “‘Too many people 
don't get proper medical attention just be- 
cause they feel they can’t afford to see a 
doctor once in a while. There are many rural 
sections of the country where there are no 
hospitals or doctors for miles around. Work- 
ing people would hardly notice the small 
deduction from their pay check if the Presi- 
dent's plan went through. Although I carry 
health insurance for my family and am able 
to meet my doctor’s bill reasonably well, I 
feel very strongly that we should back up 
President Truman’s efforts to improve the 
Nation's health.” 

“Iam certainly in favor of health insur- 
ance, but I cannot see this proposed com- 
pulsory Government insurance set-up,” Mrs, 
Edith M. McNerney, housewife, of 4523 South 
Dakota Avenue NE., told a Post poller. 

“The pay check already looks sick from all 
the deductions imposed by Uncle Sam. The 
President has a good, worthy idea but the 
average wage earner can stand only so much, 
We have a health and hospitalization policy 
and it has been a big help to us but I just 
can't see forcing people to take it out.” 
Mrs. McNerney’s husband works at the Fed- 
eral Works Administration. They have two 
children and have lived here for more than 
30 years 

Frank §. Jerry, 36, instrument maker at 
the Naval Ordnance Laboratory, 15 Ocean 
Green SW., commented: “Harry really has 
& good idea in putting a health program on 
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a national scale. If Congress passes the com- 
pulsory health insurance bill it probably 
won’t cost the individual more than 2 per- 
cent of his earnings. I don’t see how any 
sensible thinker could say that assurance of 
good medical care isn’t worth 2 percent of 
his pay. I would jump at the chance for 
such a low premium insurance.” 

William A. Gibbons, 48, mechanic at An- 
drews Field, of 4420 Bowen Road SE., said: 
“Frankly, I don’t think a whole lot of the 
idea. It strikes me that people should be 
allowed to take care of their own affairs, 
such as health insurance. Any compulsory 
insurance is getting too close to socialism for 
me. I have nothing but straight life insur- 
ance. But I probably am a lucky person be- 
cause I have a wife and child and haven't 
spent a nickel on doctor's bills in more than 
3 years.” 

Mrs. Paul M. Guild, 35, United States Coast 
Cuard employee, of 26 Channing Road NW., 
commented: “By all means I approve of na- 
tional health insurance. I know of many 
families that have become absolutely crip- 
pled financially by unforeseen accidents and 
sickness. A Government fund to which 
everyone contributes a very small percent- 
age of their income would be of inestimable 
benefit to the general public. Everyone 
would save money under a scheme such as 
President Truman has suggested and it 
would assure medical care to the poor folk.” 
Mrs. Guild has lived here 20 years. Her hus- 
band is a painting contractor. 





Parity Prices for Agricultural 
Commodities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN J. BUSHFIELD 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 30 (legislative day 
of Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp a state- 
ment upon parity prices for agricultural 
commodities, prepared by C. C. Hanson, 
secretary of the Association of the 
Southern Commissioners of Agriculture. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Baltimore Sun of December 
8, 1945] 


INTERESTING NEW OVERTONES IN FEDERAL 
THINKING ON FARM PRICES 


It has already been noted that the political 
farmers in Washington are showing discon- 
tent with the current parity formula. Under 
it, farm prices on average are above parity. 
Since the political farmers for 20 years have 
professed to want only simple parity, it 
seemed, by their own arguments, that the 
present above-parity prices were excessive. 
Now the political farmers are offering a series 
of upward revisions in the parity formula. 
Most of these proposals would have the 
highly soothing effect of pushing present 
prices back to parity, or below it, without 
affecting their actual dollar amount. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. C. P. An- 
derson, has himself joined in the present 
attack on the parity formula. This looks 
like an Official declaration that the formula 
long defended as sacrosanct was really some- 
thing of a fake. But there may be more 
even in Mr. Anderson’s remarks than a mere 
denunciation of the old parity formula, 
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For instance, the Secretary says that even 
at 110 percent of parity present milk supplies 
are short. By implication, that is, he seems 
to be arguing that the Government must fix 
milk prices at a level sufficient to bring out 
some preordained volume of milk. But this 
price theory differs fundamentally from the 
parity-price theory. As the political farmers 
have always argued, parity prices are those 
which are just in relation to nonfarm prices. 
Nothing in the parity theory aims at any 
specific volume of production. A price aimed 
to bring out a specific volume of production 
is an incentive price, pure and simple, and 
makes the Government in effect the master 
farmer of the country. 

But farmers, at heart, are still individual- 
ists. They don’t want Government monkey- 
ing with the running of their farms. They 
want price support, but they purposely 
sought that support by way of a parity for- 
mula which at least looked objective and 
scientific and beyond the reach of bureau- 
cratic manipulation in Washington. The 
parity rule, in the farm view, was merely a 
kind of refinement of the law of supply and 
demand. 

But a government which makes itself re- 
sponsible, not for mere “parity” justice to the 
farmer but for the production of farm com- 
modities in appropriate variety and volume, 
is a government that has taken over a good 
deal of the managerial authority in the farm 
field. Prices no longer become something to 
be fixed by abstract rules of parity justice. 
They become more like a piece-work wage 
which an employer offers to a hired hand to 
get out the work. These new overtones in 
Federal farm policy are worthy of close at- 
tention from thoughtful farm leaders. 

ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHERN 
COMMISSIONERS OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., December 11, 1945 

Memorandum for Mr. Harry D. Wilson, 
president, Baton Rouge, La., and our other 12 
members and friends individually addressed: 

Parity price means parity income, but 
parity income does not mean parity price. 

You will recall copy of a letter sent you 
last week, in which the addressor discussed 
parity prices; will quote the concluding sen- 
tence of the sixth paragraph, page 1 

“Parity income, as distinguished from 
parity price, implies low agricultural prices 
plus grants or doles or subsidies to an extent 
to equal parity income.” 

Discussed, this morning, the reproduced 
editorial from the Sun with Carl H. Wilken 
economic analyst and a member of the Na- 
tional Association of Commissioners, Sccre- 
taries and Directors of Agriculture’s Educa- 
tional and Economic Committee’s Research 
Staff. Also: 

Reviewed with Mr. Wilken news items and 
editorials of like trend, recently appearing 
in the Post and other Washington ppers; 
the New York Times, Wall Street Journal, 
Journal of Commerce, and other publications 
in the Northeastern States. * * * 

Certain phases of these news items and 
editorials seem to have aroused Mr. Wilken’s 
“righteous indignation.” * * * Atten- 
tion is called to this writer’s concluding par- 
agraphs. 

You will be interested in what Mr. Wilken 
had to say to this Writer in said discussion; 
his remarks, in substance, follow: 

“PARITY PRICES NEEDED FOR ALL GROUPS 

“The Congress of the United States shou'd 
establish permanent parity prices for agri- 
culture; agriculture is the largest industry 
in the United States and is entitled to eco- 
nomic equality with other groups 

“To provide for parity of price 


for agri- 


culture means simply to provide a 100-cent 
dollar and regulate the value of it at 100 
for all groups. 

“To force the farmer to live in an economy 
which pays him only 80 ccnts on the dollar 
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means he will sell his commodities at a bank- 
rupt price. * * * 

“We have been confronted with this parity- 
price problem since 1800, and there have been 
only two 5-year periods since that time when 
the farmer under normal conditions received 
full value for his production—1910-14 and 
1925-29. 

“In all other periods, with the exception of 
war inflation, the farmer received an average 
of approximately 70 percent of parity price. 

“The farmer has had, theoretically, equality 
under the Constitution of the United States, 
but in reality he has been exploited by being 
forced to sell his products at ‘public auction’ 


os ™ * 


“Seemingly but few of oyr economists and 


political leaders have ever recognized the 
importance of agricuiture. 
“Society has always wanted cheap food 


ca « 2 


PARITY PRICES, THEIR RELATIOD 
NATIONAL INCOME 

“Acriculture is the governing factor in our 
economy * * *, all employment and in- 
come ratio from agriculture 

“The prices the farmer receives for his 
products determine whether the Nation’s in- 
come shall be high or low 

“Agricultural raw materials and income 
determine the number of jobs and the wages 
which can be paid 

“We have in cur economy approximately 
9,000,000 business units of which 3,000,000 
are nonagriculitural and 6,000,000 are the in- 
dividually owned and operated farms * * *. 

“We have a capital economy and our farms 
have approximately two-thirds of the capital 
investment in productive enterprise. 

“In 1940 our farms had 10 times the capital 
investment of our steel and automobile in- 
dustries combined and employed 10 times as 
much labor. 

“Agriculture produces 65 percent of the 
raw-material income of the Nation and the 
processing of agricultural products makes up 
almost two-thirds of our manufacturing in- 
dustry. 

“The agricultural industry processing raw 
material through livestock has the greatest 
mé¢ anufacturin gplantinthe Nation * * * 

“In addition thereto, over two-thirds of 
all our agricultural production must be 
processed into vther forms before it enters 
into our manufeciuring plants. 

“This factor results in agricultural income 
being the governing factor with a normal 
precedence of about 6 months 

“Only through production of our farms at 
a parity price level can we maintain full em- 

. ployment and national solvency. 
“PARITY PRICES, THEIR RELATIONSHIP TO 
EMPLOYMENT 


“In our economy each dollar of farm in- 
come creates $1 for payment of factory pay 
rolls and 87 of national income, the 1-1-7 
formula 

“This 1-1-7 formula has never been re- 
futed; it has held approximately constant 
since 1921; nor has it ever been recognized 
by Congress or experts in our various depart- 
ment of government. 

“The 1-1-7 formula is probably the most 
important ever presented to the American 
pecple 

“Failure to use the formula in the period 
1930-41 caused the Nation to lose $473,000,- 
0c0,600 of national income. 

“In the postwar era failure to recognize 
the importance of the formula can result in 
a loss of $75,090,000,000 annually to the 


NSHIP TO 


United States. 
“The Curtis Publishing Co., of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., after carefully checking * * * 


published an article entitled “The Key to 
Prosperity,” in the Country Gentleman in 
December 1944. 

“In that article, the Curtis Publishing Co. 
not only pointed out these ratios * * * 
but they also pointed out * * * some new 
laws of exchange * * &, 


“The Manufacturers’ Record, of Baltimore, 
Mda., in the month of October 1945, carried a 
page advertisement by the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & R. R. Co., which is concurred in by 
the United States Steel Export Co., of New 
York, using some of the material carried in 
the Country Gentleman article * * *® 
under the headline ‘As southern farms go, so 
goes southern business.’ 

“They point out that each dollar of farm 
income results in $7 of national income; that 
agriculture produces 65 percent of all raw 
materials. 

“As stated, each dollar of farm income 
creates the income to pay a dollar of factory 
pay rolls, you-will note from this chart 
(handing one to Secretary Hanson) that fac- 
tory pay rolis did not recover as rapidly ou 
1932-33 as did the farm income * * 

“Factory pay rolls are tied to agricultural 
insome and as farm prices receded in the 
latter part of 1937 and reduced farm income 
approximately a billion dollars in 1938, fac- 
tory pay rolls came down in ratio. 

“The only way that the Congress can in- 
crease factory pay rolls without incurring a 
huge addition to the national debt is to first 
increase the basic farm income. 

“Remember, anything done that reduces 
the farmer’s income $1, more or less, likewise 
affects other groups, and reduces the na- 
tional income $7, more or less. 

“That the reverse is also true, viz, any- 
thing done to increase the farmer’s income 
$1, more or less, likewise affects other groups 
4nd increases the national income $7, more 
Tne S, 

“Can you, Colonel Hanson, not clearly see 
that the normal income for the farmer at 
parity prices for his products is the founda- 
tion for full employment and national 
prosperity? 

“The worries in regard to synthetics re- 
placing cotton are without foundation. * * * 
if we maintain our economy at a parity price 
level, we will create the income to consume 
both the cotton and the synthetics. 


“PARITY PRICES—THEIR RELATIONSHIP TO 
PRODUCTION 


“The average value of our manufactured 
goods is 80 percent of the national income. 
Do we want the value of manufactured goods 
to be 80 percent of $150,000,000,000 or let the 
farm income go back to 1940 levels, getting 
80 percent of $75,000,000,000? 

“For each 1 percent that farm income is 
below parity prices, we will have a loss of 1 
percent in value of manufactures and 1 per- 
cent unemployment * * *. 

“If we permit our farm income to drop 
back to 1940 levels we will wipe out $75,000,- 
000,000 a year of nationalincome * * * 

“Retail sales averaged approximately 60 
percent of nationalincome * * *. Do we 
want 60 percent of $150,000,000,000 of na- 
tional income in retail sales volume or 60 
percent of $75,000,000,000? The farm income 
will determine which it is to be. 

“Higher farm prices don’t mean higher 
living costs. * * * Higher farm prices 
do not result in higher living costs when 
calculated on the basis of the increased per 
capita income generated by higher farm in- 
come. 

“The simple facts are that with higher 
farm prices we have a corresponding increase 
in income for all groups and the cost of 
living, on the basis of income, does not in- 
crease as farm prices increase, it remains 


.practically constant. 


“In 1932, with approximately 65 percent of 
farm parity, we had 65-percent employment. 
In 1940, with approximately 85 .percent of 
farm parity, we had 85 percent of employ- 
ment; the foundation for full employment 
is parity price for agriculture. 

“For each 1 percent that farm prices are 
below parity we will lose approximately 1 


percent of the physical production of our 
factories. 





“Labor should support permanent 100 per- 
cent farm parity price, as that is the founda. 
tion for continued factory output. 


“PARITY PRICES, THEIR RELATIONSHIP To Trapp 
AND WORLD COMMERCE 


“We have now and have had for years q 
surplus of underconsumption of cotton goods. 
due to the subnormal price Satmers receive 
for their cotton production * * 

“Had parity prices been maintained 
America could have consumed the preduc 
tion of at least 10,000,000 bales of cot 
annually. 

“America now has no surpluses of azricy!- 
tural products; there may be an accumula. 
tion of certain commodities that were helq 
off the market * * * fue to war and 
other conditions. 

“These commodities so held off the market. 
now called by some surpluses, under nor- 
mal or substantially normal conditions would 
have with parity prices and parity tarifis con- 
tinuously moved from field and mine to con- 
sumer and user. 

Parity prices, parity tariffs, and new in- 
dustries is the solution of our economic 
riddle. 

Had parity prices and parity tariffs pre- 
vailed for the period of the so-called sur- 
pluses, money for needed new industries 
would have been available on reasonable 
terms as and when it was wanted and there 
would have been no unemployed. 

“In 1930-39 we were laboring under a sur- 
plus complex and our farm production did 
not expand above the 1925-29 level; we had 
low prices which in turn gave us a low na 
tional income and underconsumption; we 
did not have surplus production 

“Gross operating .evenues of our railroads 
followed farm income down in ratio, and they 
followed farm income when it rose again 

“In the postwar, if we permit farm in- 
come to drop back to 1940 levels, the rail- 
roads will lose $4,500,000,000 per year, with 
like ratio of losses to other groups 
transportation income is approximately one- 
half of gross farm ircome. 

New construction averages approximately 
12 percent of the national income. Approxi- 
mately 2,800,000 jobs in the construction in- 
dustry are available in the reconversion 
period if materials are released and othe” con- 
trols removed. 

“In 1920 all items on this chart (handed 
Mr. Hanson and others) started downward 
together, bringing about the depression of 
1921. 

“The price of silver, a monetary medium 
in many nations, fluctuates on the world 
market like any other commodity. 

“The price of silver dropped from $135 
in 1920 to 80 cents per ounce in 1921. 

“The drop was disastrous to those nations 
using silver as a monetary medium and re- 
duced the buying power of approximately 
60 percent of the world’s population. 

“All prices leveled off from 1922-29, and 
the United States went into a new per! ta 
iod 


ton 





Total 


of parity prices at a level of approximat 
155 percent of 1910-14. During this pe! 
the prosperity of the United States held up 
world prices as well as our own. 

“The price of silver continued to drop 
all raw material prices again started down- 
ward in 1925, the beginning of the depres- 
sion which culminated in the stock-market 
crash in 1929, bringing on the most severe 
depression this Nation ever had, in 1932 

“Failure to restore farm and other raw 
material prices in the 1930-41 period * * * 
prevented our Nation from again having full 
employment and normal income and caused 
us to lose $473,000,000,000 of potential in- 
come in that 12-year period. 

“At the present time, there is complete 
chaos in foreign exchange and, until world 
fiscal policies and commodity prices “re 


stabilized, there will be no foundation upon 
which to build world peace, 














.e record proves quite clearly that our 
al alla 1 nation is to have Congress pass 
salad tien n which will provide permanent 
varity prices for basic agricultural products 
Y hich include the seven major crops, all of 
“hich are nonperishable, making up approxi- 

9 ) percent of all harvested crop acres, 
-manent parity prices could be definitely 
stat .d with the present commodity loan 
progr or am and, if such loans were made Cail- 
ble only at the parity level, there would not 
be any wide fluctuations in farm income and 
in turn no great fluctuation in the income 

other groups. 

stabilizing the price level in the United 
s. we automatically stabilize over 40 
nt of the income of the world and, with 
perce parity for farm products in the United 
States, we will lay the first foundation stone 
» bringing about world prosperity as a foun- 
dation for permanent peace. 

“Our tariff should be flexible, automatically 
representing the difference between our parity 
price level and the landed cost of any im- 
peried preduct. 

“W ith only 6 percent of the world’s popula- 
tion we produced approximately 47 percent 
of the world’s goods. 

“With the natural resources to produce 
08 percent of everything we need, our ex- 
port trade will be trivial and insignificant 
‘ and we can’t use but a small volume 
of imports except at the expense of displac- 

some of our own production and in turn 
our outiet for labor and our income from 
production * * °, 

“Other nations will require tariffs to pro- 
tect them against our efficiency, just as we 
must for other reasons be protected by im- 
ort duties on both raw materials and finished 
cods up to our parity price farm levels. 

“We should serve primarily as a referee in 
‘Iping the world maintain a proper price 
level for prosperity. 

“The English Empire has practically bank- 
rupted itself with cheap raw materials in 
trying to make up for its inefficiency of 
preduction, 

“The British Empire has a population of 
700,0.0,000. With a price level which would 
permit its people to earn $400 per capita, 

r less than 40 percent of our per capita 

come, the Empire would have an annual 

come of $280,000,000,000, and would then 
have a market with her own people, much 
greater than her industrial capacity to pro- 
auce 

England would then be solvent instead 
f needing loans, whereas, if they continue 
to maintain a price level which permits of 
& 10-cents-per-day wage in India, they will 
have neither markets nor income. 

“Permanent parity prices for farm prod- 
ucts are necessary if we wish to maintain 
itional solvency and, our next step is to 
ive an accurate parity price formula. 

In the case of weights and measures the 
tandard was selected and locked up in the 
1u of Standards for safety and future 
mparisons. We must establish such a for- 
mula for parity price and it must be one 

at is simple and one that cannot be 
inged at the first sign of political pressure. 
“If we will maintain our present farm 
Production and maintain our farm prices at 
ity we will not have any serious unem- 
‘oyment or depression. 

“At the parity price level our farm produc- 
always creates the income to consume 
ir production or in the case of any surplus, 
to consume the products of other nations 

hich we exchange our surplus * * *, 

“Permanent parity price legislation can 

id the confusion which now exists as to 

future economic policies and make it 

sible for industry to carry on a definite 
rogram of reconversion.’ 
Stated, am telling you in substance 
t Mr. Wilken said; writing is based upon 
siorthand notes made when he was taiking. 
sent for Mr. Wilken, submitted te him a 
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draft of the foregoing, which he read and 
said, “O. K.” 

In conclusion, beg leave to make this per- 
sonal observation, viz: Was impressed with 
the sincerity and soundness of Mr. Wilken’s 
statement of facts and his reasoning based 
upon them; what he said, according to this 
writer's records and recollections, is well in 
line with what he hac, for months, been tell- 
ing members of the national association, 
which includes the membership of the 
southern association. 

Will observe further: Mr. Wilken has not 
said anything to this writer’s knowledge that 
conflicts with the views of Dr. J. Lee Coulter, 
a Washington agricultural consultant, or Mr. 
Charles B. Ray, trade counselor, of Chicago, 
both of whom are his associates on the Na- 


tional Association Research Committee's 
research staff. 
C. C. HANSON, 
Secretary. 





Resolutions of United States Conference 
of Mayors on Postwar Planning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 30, 1946 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
desire to include certain resolutions 
passed by the annual conference of the 
United States Conference of Mayors 
which was held recently. This is an or- 
ganization which represents the chief 
executives of more than 1,000 cities in 
the country. Throughout the war period 
they have given a faithful accounting in 
their respective communities. I know of 
no group cf men who have cooperated 
better in the national war effort. Cities 
have restricted their municipal pro- 
grams and their citizens have supported 
ell sorts of war drives from salvage of 
needed short materials to the raising ot 
money and the purchase of Federal se- 

urities. Naturally they are concerned 
now with postwar planning, and I 
thought that it would Lé advantageous 
to us all to have this expression on public 
works, funds for public-works planning, 
airports, airport and air-traffic control, 
surplus property, taxation of war-surplus 
properties, and the release of war-sur- 
plus materials for housing purposes. 

PUBLIC WORKS 

Whereas it is recognized and accepted that 
public works constitutes an important factor 
in providing employment and stimulating 
production in times when industrial produc- 
tion lags; and 

Whereas many cities throughout the Na- 
tion are ready with detailed plans and speci- 
fications for useful and needed public works 
in the event of a high level of unemploy- 
ment; and 

Whereas it is essential that cities know in 
advance the extent to which there will be 
Federal financial participation in a public- 
works program, if any: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors petition the Congress of the 
United States to the end that a definite and 
specific statement of policy may be laid down 
covering all phases of Federal responsibility 
for the financing of those public works de- 
signed to meet possibie emergency condi- 
tions. 





od 


res 


tau) 


FUNDS FOR PUBLIC-WCRKS PLANNING 

Whereas the Congress of the United State 
in title V of the War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion Act of 1944 authorized Federal 
appropriations to be advanced to cities for 
the preparation of plans for public works to 
be undertaken in the reconversion and tran- 
sition period; and 

Whereas the amount of funds so far actual- 
ly made available is so inadequate that the 
purpose of title V of the act has been com- 
pletely emasculated: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors petition the Congress to ap- 
propriate sufficient planning funds to enable 
completion of a reserve of carefully planned 
projects which can be put into the construc- 
tion stage, should such action be necessary 
by reason of economic conditions. 


AIRPORTS 


Whereas both the Senate and the House 
of Representatives have passed, in different 
form, the bill (S. 2) authorizing a program 
of Federal grants for the development of 
public airports, and that bill is now being 
considered by a conference committee rep- 
resenting the two Houses of Congress, and 

Whereas certain of the differences be- 
tween the Senate and House versions of 
said bill are of major importance and con- 
cern to the municipalities of the United 
States, the Senate version being preferzb'e 
in some respects and the House version in 
others. Now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the United States Con- 
ference of Mayors unanimously and strongly 
recommends that the Congress agree upon 
and enact a Federal-aid airport act contain- 
ing (1) the provisions of the House version 
of S. 2 permitting any municipality or other 
public agency to apply directly to the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration for grants for 
airport projects, and to receive such grants: 
(2) the provision: of the House version rela- 
tive to the size and duration of the pro- 
posed Federal-aid airport program; (3) the 
provisions of the House version authorizing 
the Government to condemn lands needed 
for an airport project when requested to 
do so by the project sponsor; (4) the pro- 
visions of the Senate version permitting the 
Government to share the costs of acquiring 
property interests . necessary for airport 
projects; and (5) the provisions of the Sen- 
ate version requiring that project sponsor 
make available airport building space to the 
Government for certain purposes only if a 
reasonable rental is paid therefor; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the standing committee 
on legislation of the United States Con- 
ference of Mayors is hereby authorized and 
directed to present these recommendations 
to the Congress and to the Senate and House 
conferees on the bill S. 2, and to urge their 
favorable consideration and adoption. 


AIRPORTS AND AIR-TRAFFIC CONTROL 


Whereas the United States Conference of 
Mayors has for many years maintained the 
position with regard to air-trafiic control that 
safety considerations should be paramount 
and that responsibility for safety in the air, 
at municipal airports essential to the na- 


tional defense, commercial air transport, and 
the postal service, should not be divided; 
and 


Whereas during the war the above princi- 
ple as advocated, namely, complete Federal 
responsibility for air-traffic safety was recog- 
nized throughout the Nation; and 

Whereas there has now been presented 
the whole question of return of operation to 
certain cities of airport traffic control re- 
sponsibilies: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the United State 
ence of Mayors ins that there be 
sion of responsibility for air sufe 
turn to the archaic system of 
sponsibility for safety control on « 
and city responsibility for safe 


; Confer- 
no divi- 
y by re- 
Federal re- 
ivil airways 
ty at and in 
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the vicinity of municipal airports; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors petition the President and 
the Congress of the United States to approve 
legislation and authorize such appropria- 
tions as may be necessary to insure CAA 
administration and financing of all traffic 
control operations at all civil airports serv- 
ing the needs of national defense, commercial 
air transport and the postal service. 

SURPLUS PROPERTY 

Be it resolved by the United States Con- 
ference of Mayors, That the president and 
executive committee continue their efforts to 
insure that section 13 of the Surplus Prop- 
erty Act, giving priorities to cities, be effec- 
tively carried out. 

TAXATION OF WAR SURPLUS PROPERTIES 

Whereas the United States Government 
has disposed of and is presently disposing 
of property, through sales on time payments 
with title retained in the Federal Govern- 
ment until full payment has been made, or 
by lease to private individuals or corpora- 
tions, the effect of which arrangement al- 
lows the purchaser or lessee to escape State 
and local taxes on said property because the 
title remains in and is still vested in the Fed- 
eral Government; and 

Whereas sales or leases as aforesaid are a 
discrimination against the taxpayers of the 
States and municipalities: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That in those cases where the 
property is sold on the installment payment 
plan, or leased for private use, the sales con- 
tract or lease shall contain a provision re- 
quiring the purchaser or lessee to pay in full 
all State and local taxes which would be lev- 
ied on such property if the title had not been 
retained by the Government, or its agencies, 
and be ‘cv further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States and to the presiding officers of the 
Senate and House of Representatives; and to 
all governmental agencies having control of 
the sale or lease of Federal properties. 


RELEASE OF WAR SURPLUS MATERIALS FOR 
HOUSING PURPOSES 


Whereas a critical shortage exists of mate- 
rials for construction of housing; and 

Whereas the situation is so serious that 
every possible item of construction mate- 
rials and equipment not needed by the 
armed forces should be made immediately 
available for housing purposes: Now, there- 
fare, be it 

Resolved, That the President and other of- 
ficers of the Conference confer at once with 
the President of the United States, the Sec- 
retary of War, and the Secretary of the Navy 
for the specific purpose of urging them to 
declare surplus and to release all possible 
quantities of consumer and durable goods 
which can be utilized and are required for 
the construction of housing. 





I Shall Not Wholly Die 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 30, 1946 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and extend 
my remarks I include a poem by Lt. 
Theodore C. Agins, USNR, entitled “I 
Shall Not Wholly Die”: 


I SHALL NOT WHOLLY DI£ 
“NON OMNIS MORIAR” 


I saw him yesterday, 
Watched him ride by, 

Saw his broad-brimmed hat, 
His lean lined gray face. 
His cape, 

His thinning hand he waved, 
With familiar gusty grace. 
Of course he smiled. 

He always did, 

Warm, human, good, 

And leaned forward 

To let you see his eyes. 
They smiled too. 

I knew they would. 


Sure 

I've talked to him; 

And every time he answered, 
It was 

Christmas in my heart again, 
Time for all familiar men 
To listen, 

Leaning over a thousand neighbor fences. 
His cherished voice made 
Courage flare, 

Brought vibrant life 
Through unseen 

Air. 

We were close, 

My President and I, 

He confided, inspired, 

And later, 

Comforted and consoled me. 
I trusted him— 

Implicitly. 


And I saw him ride by 
Pale and thin, 
Somewhat weary, yet contented within; 
And his head was high, 
Halo in strength against 
The sky, 
Shoulders squared, 
Valiant, gray, 
I tell you now, 
He can’t be 
Dead. 
I saw him yesterday. 
—Lt. Theodore C. Agins, USNR. 





Seizing of Hebrews Who Seek Entry to 
Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 30 (legislative day 
of Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD an advertise- 
ment entitled “The War That Still Goes 
On,” which appeared in the New York 
Times of January 25, and which was in- 
serted by the American League for a Free 
Palestine, of which former Senator Guy 
M. Gillette, is president. E 

There being no objection, the ad- 
vertisement was ordered to be printed in 
the REcorpD, as follows: 

Tue War TuHat Stm1t Gors On 
(Extracted from American newspaper 
correspondents) 

NINE HUNDRED HEBREWS SEIZED SEEKING ENTRY 
TO PALESTINE—2 EXILED IN ERITREA SLAIN, 

12 WOUNDED 
JERUSALEM, January 18—More than 900 Il- 
legal Hebrew immigrants were captured off 


Haifa by a British naval craft yesterg 
Their ship was confiscated and the capt 
and crew arrested. 

The illegals came on a 500-ton motor ves. 
sel named for Enzo Sereni, a Palestine jabor 
leader who was executed in northern Italy 
by the Germans after he parachuted behing 
the enemy lines. 

Their ship was sighted during the after. 
noon by a routine air reconnaissance patrol 
that noted her uncertain course and her 
strange flag. Word was flashed back to the 
naval station and a British naval patrol was 
sent out. The ship was intercepted and 
boarded. 

None on board had proper papers. The 
900, along with captain and crew, were taken 
to the Athlit detention camp. 

At the same time it was announced in a 
cryptic communiqué that as a result of a 
disturbance in a detention camp in Eritrea, 
where suspected terrorists are held, 2 He- 
brews were killed and 12 wounded. 

Full details are not available, but it ts 
known that the Eritrea camp has been a hot 
spot since the first detainees were sent there 
in October 1944. About 250 persons are now 
being held indefintely in Eritrea. 

The Hebrews are particularly concerned 
about them because they cannot understand 
by what right the British can ship persons 
out of the country and hold them indefi- 
nitely without trial. The British answer is 
“security.” British officials contend that al- 
though no war is going on, there are war- 
time conditions in Palestine that call for 
wartime measures. 

Mankind will always remember with grati- 
tude how the good and brave people of Eng- 
land stood at Dunkerque alone and took the 
blitz, and thus contributed so much toward 
saving the world from Nazi enslavement 
But we also remember how in those dark 
days in the history of Great Britain, when 
she stood disarmed, alone, defeated on the 
Continent and blitzed from the air, she sent 
a pleading voice across the Atlantic to the 
Government and people of America: 

“Give us the tools and we will finish the 
job.” 

America’s magnificent answer made a bril- 
liant gleam in those gloomy pages of history 

Now it looks as if some of these tools are 
being used not to finish the job for de- 
mocracy, for decency—the job that millions 
of our sons fought and died for—but to 
finish the job that Hitler started and didn't 
quite succeed in finishing. 

Look now for what purpose some of these 
lend-lease tools are being used. See how 
Great Britain now concentrates part of its 
military and naval power on the shores and 
on the soil of a tiny country and against the 
survivors of Oswiecim and Bergen-Belsen, of 
the death factories and crematories—against 
these wretched survivors whom Hitler did not 
quite succeed in exterminating. 

Now, due to Britain’s action, those sur- 
vivors remain in the concentration camps 
behind barbed wire, in ragged prison clothe: 
disease-ridden, with the prospect that th 
winter may perhaps be their last; compelled 
to go back to the miserable lands from which 
they barely escaped to be the prey of antl- 
Semitism, now more savage than before the 
war. 


ay. 
ain 


WEAPONS OF OPPRESSION 


Ships of the Royal Navy and planes of 
the Royal Air Force patrol not only the 
shores of tiny Palestine, but the whole Med- 
iterranean, against a handful of survivors 
fleeing hell to find a promised haven of life 
and dignity. And if a boatload of survivors 
is sighted, weapons forged for democracy are 
used to shoot at them. And if, in spite of al! 
the warships and airplanes and shore patrols 
some wretched hundreds still succeed in 
getting in, then they are tracked through the 
streets of Jerusalem and Tel-Aviv, even !n‘o 
the friendly houses where they expected to 
find shelter and hoped to spend a first night 
in bed after years of being hunted and 
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naunted. And they are caught and put into 
concentration camps. 

This is being done to the people who 
were Hitler's first adversaries and greatest 
victims and this is being done in a country 
that was entrusted to Great Britain by inter- 
national agreement, not to dominate or to 
control, but to look after so that in it these 
very people might find their new life and 
dignity. More than that, this is being done 
only to that people, for there is no restric- 
tion on entry into Palestine for anyone but 

ebrews. 
ha this is being done against the will or 
without the knowledge of the public opinion 
of Great Britain, which we believe would 
never tolerate such acts if they knew the 
facts We therefore address ourselves not 
only to the people of the United States cf 
America, but also of Great Britain, where 
the Hebrew freedom movement has stanch 
and courageous supporters. 


WORLD PEACE AT STAKE 


The plight of the Hebrew survivors in 
Europe is not the concern of one people 
alone. If the Hebrews are abandoned to 
their own gruesome fate—if the British per- 
sist in keeping the doors of Palestine barred 
to them—it will be an evil omen for the 
kope of World-wide peace. 

The atomic age is here. Atomic power, 
plus cynicism and godlessness, equals global 
destruction. The fate of the Hebrew people 
in Europe is a test case for the United 
Nations. 





Victor L. Anfuso 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 30, 1946 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ord, I include the following speech by 
Victor L. Anfuso, former special assistant 
to the Commissioner of Naturalization, 
and intelligence officer for the OSS on 
the occasion of the presentation to him 
of the Distinguished Service Medal for 
his war services by the Regular Veterans 
Association, at the Hotel Ambassador, 
New York City, Friday, January 25, 1946: 

the outset, I want to say that I de- 
serve not the slightest credit for the very 
little part I played in this last war. 

One of the greatest things for which all 


of us should always be thankful to God is 
that we are Americans, and live in a country 
wherein our troubles, no matter how big 


they may seem at times, when compared to 
the hardships and deprivations suffered by 
the other peoples of the world, are really 
trivial. For this blessing I shall always re- 
main grateful. I shall never stop offering 
my ‘ittle contribution to any cause which is 
for the general welfare &nd security of our 
country. That is the only reason which 
prompted me to volunteer for overseas duty 
and to sponsor a national security program 
immediately after my return in July 1945, 

hich program I should like briefly to dis- 
cuss tonight. 

Up to 1941 Germany’s plan for world con- 
quest was little known in the United States. 
Such limited intelligence as we did have 
prior to our entry into World War II, how- 
ever, dictated to our leaders at the time, a 
Policy of supplying the materials of war, 
lirst to the English and later to the Russians. 
Our help then in some degree made El 
Al and Stalingrad possible. Had it 


‘ametin 
hot been for such assistance the result and 
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the picture today might have been entirely 
different. I think that no one will dispute 
the fact that had our intelligence then been 
more extensive in the Far East the Pearl 
Harbor disaster might have been avoided. 

In the future the need for intelligence 
will be greater than ever. The potentials 
and their alignments may be different, but 
that very fact requires our greater alertness. 

The political potentials alone are numer- 
ous, and without exhausting the possibilities 
we might list those of England, Russia, 
China, and the South American countries. 
What is being planned for the Balkans? 
For Italy? For France and Spain? What 
underground movements are now on foot to 
bring back Germany and Japan as great 
world powers? 

Greater than these potentials are those of 
economics. What is this new economic 
fascism—this synarchism of which we are 
beginning to hear talk? How is this fascism 
related to cartels? What trade alinements 
are being arranged? We are giving aid to 
war stricken nations in cooperation with the 
United Nations. Are any of the participating 
countries in UNRRA using the agency to 
promote their own interests? 

Recent developments of the atomic bomb 
have. brought home forcibly to us the great 
importance of scientific research and de- 
velopment in warfare. By this new weapon, 
which can virtually be fired from any point 
on the globe to any other point, it is said 
th all of -mankind is in danger of being 
destroyed should there be another war. And 
by means of a sneak attack, a nation the 
size of Albania, if it has access to this and 
other inventions, without a large army, navy, 
or air force, can destroy this, the most power- 
ful of all nations on earth. 

espite all the pledges of the statesmen 
and scientists never to release such destruc- 
tive inventions to carry on warfare in the 
future, we know from experience that such 
studies will continue in peacetime, both by 
the nations who desire to preserve the peace 
and those who will seek new empires through 
a third world war. It becomes of paramount 
importance, therefore, to know what other 
nations are accomplishing in the way of 
scientific developments. And in the words 
recently uttered by Arthur Hays Sulzberger 
publisher of the New York Times, “We have 
reached a point in our growth and scientific 
development where our free order rests upon 
being informed.” 

At this moment, for instance, while the 
well-meaning people of the world are mak- 
ing plans for the United Nations Organiza- 
tion—which is to make war impossible in 
the future just as the League of Nations was 
supposed to have outlawed war after World 
War I—international criminals, who might 
well be called synarchists, are sponsoring 
and conducting secret researches with regard 
to the atomic bomb and other inventions, 
which might make our own defense prepa- 
rations wholly inadequate, and which, were 
they known by the average man on the 
street, might send shivers down his spine. 
And you may rest assured that as soon as 
the new superstate is established within our 
boundaries that this country is going’ to 
become contaminated by the greatest num- 
ber of foreign agents ever, who are going to 
use the UNO as an excuse and as a means 
to visit every vital point in the United 
States to study our strength and our weak- 
nesses. 

What is the answer to all this? We know 
that what I have said is not at all fantastic. 

I believe that today the President of the 
United States and the people as a whole 
are alerted to the idea that we must never 
again be caught asleep and that we should 
have a coordinated system of intelligence. 
This country is also well aware of the fact 
that since World War II, other countries 
have not terminated their systems of ob- 
taining foreign intelligence nor curtailed 
them in any way. If anything they have 
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expanded them. So that it is perfectly 
proper and natural for us to guard our own 
security in a similar manner. The diffi- 
culty lies in how best to establish a perma- 
nent bureau of intelligence. 

A short time ago you may have read in the 
newspapers that our State Department had 
set up a system of obtaining foreign intelli- 
gence in collaboration with the Army and 
Navy, and more recently that President Tru- 
man created an authority under the juris- 
diction of the secretarial triumvirate of the 
State, Army, and Navy. 

I am personally opposed to setting up an 
intelligence bureau under the State De- 
partment. The more successful methods 
employed in obtaining foreign intelligence 
rarely follows the defined patterns of di- 
plomacy and formality by which the State 
Department is required to act in its dealings 
with toreign powers. The State Department 
is so bound by the traditions of its office and 
the rules of protocol that it should not be 
burdened with the tedious and sometimes 
dangerous function of gathering foreign in- 
telligence, except as to intelligence it may 
normally come upon through its usual overt 
sources. 

Besides we are too proud a nation to deal 
with other nations with daggers under our 
silk gloves. For example, we could never 
stoop to the kind of international double- 
dealing as did the two silk-hetted men from 
Japan, who called on Secretary Hull and 
President Roosevelt on a seemingly friendly 
mission, knowing full well that while they 
were making their curtsies, the Japanese 
Navy was speeding to make the infamous at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor. 

But I do say that while Mr. Byrnes is talk- 
ing to any foreign diplomats, setting up plans 
for the United Nations Organization, he 
should know if those countries talking peace 
are at the same time preparing for war 

I also believe that when a country applies 
to us for a loan, whether it be for $1,000,000 
or $5,000,000,000, that before granting such 
loans assuming that we can afford it, that we 
know that the money is actually needed for 
the purpose described; that it will be so 
used, and if so used that the borrower does 
not release other funds which it has avail- 
able for selfish propaganda in other coun- 
tries or in preparation for war. And in this 
connection I am reliably informed that many 
diplomats in the State Department, especi- 
ally Assistant Secretary of State Spruille 
Braden, are opposed to having a bureau of 
foreign intelligence in the State Department, 


and in the words of Drew Pearson, Washing- 
ton columnist, “believe their job is to smooth 
foreign relations, not ruffle them with under- 


cover agents.” 
To set it up under the triumvirate would 
still involve the Department in the 


State 


intrigues of undercover agents which would 
lower the dignity and ethical standard of the 
State Department. To leave it under the 
joint chiefs of staff of the Army and Navy is 
all right in wartime but certainly n in 
peacetime. 

The most effective plan of intelligence, I 
betieve, from the exverience, working wiitl 
the Army, Navy, and State Departments. is tc 
have a central bureau of information with- 
in the Department of Justice, like the FBI, 


except that the CBI would be concerned only 
with foreign intelligence. 

And here if you will permit, I'd like to 
pause for a moment to take up the cause « 
the thousands of scientists, men and wo- 
men, who have given many great boons to 
humanity on starvation pay and uncertain 
futures, while manufacturers have made 
millions on their inventions. Take for in- 
stance the scientists who developed the 
wonder-working drug penicillin. These men 
had no funds at all to work with, and at one 
time the experiments would have stopped 
had not the Rockefeller Foundation made a 
vitally meeded grant of only $1,280. And 
when the c<cientists did make the discovery, 
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they didn’t receive a penny for their work, 
although commercial drug houses profited 
handsomely from it. 

Is it any wonder then that many scientists, 
not quite so scrupulous and patriotic as the 
penicillin prize winners, fall to the tempting 
offers of private. sinister interests—~-both 
foreign and domestic? 

The United States Government should take 
more of an interest in the future in its scien- 
tists than it has in past. The majority of 
these men, like the majority of professional 
men and women-—-be they doctor, lawyers, en- 
gineers or dentists—do not care for great 
wealth; they find their greatest happiness in 
their pursuit of scientific endeavors. But 
they should not be exploited. 

There is room for all scieniists under a 
central bureau of information, which I now 
would like to briefiy discuss. 

The purposes of this central bureau of in- 
formation which would have liaison connec- 
tion with the State Department, Army, Navy, 
and all other departments which are sources 
of information, would be to gather and co- 
ordinate all foreign intelligence in the po- 
litical, economic, psychological, sociolog- 
ical, and military fields. The CBI shouid 
also have a research and development branch 
to gather intelligence of a scientific nature 
and to conduct scientific researches. 

The proposed central bureau of informa- 
tion falls naturally within the Department 
of Justice because the Attorney General, a 
member of the President’s official family, is 
also the legal adviser and investigator of 
the United States Government. As such it 
is his duty to keep the Chief Executive and 
our Government properly informed as to 
what is going on all over the world. Such 
a bureau within the Department of Justice 
would also make possible perfect team work 
between it and the FBI, the internal in- 
formant of our Government, whose services 
and research laboratories are recognized as 
the finest in the wor d 

When we speak of creating new depart- 
ments or bureaus, Congressmen, and there 
are many here tonight, are naturally inter- 
ested in its cost to the people. 

Although I am convinced that such a cen- 
tral bureau of information will save millions 
of lives which would make any monetary 
cost appear insignificant, I am prepared to 
discuss the proposal from the m metary 
point of view. 

I am reliably informed that war activities 
from World War I up to 1929 cost the United 
States Government $37,573,960.113, and that 
war activities from July 1, 1940, to November 
1945, cost the United States Government 
$310,000.000,000. 

We know, too, that if we had had such a 
centralized, unified system of intelligence in 
operation from the last war much of the 
duplication and waste could have been 
avoided, money allocated for war activities 
could have been more effectively spent for 
appropriate equipment and arms in line with 
the knowledge we would have had on hand, 
and that much which was spent need not 
have been spent. 

I sincerely believes that the United States 
Government and the world at large would 
profit more by a system which would supply 
to us in peacetime all the information and 
intelligence we need to deal with interna- 
tional wir criminals and synarchists respon- 
sible for the commencement of all wars, 
rather than waiting for them to strike and 
then developing the weapons to stop or de- 
stroy them. 

It is my firm conviction that the establish- 
ment of a unified, coordinated system of 
foreign intelligence should receive top prior- 
ity now. It will help us to know our friends 
and our enemies much better than we really 
do and would materially help in the kind of 
treaties and agreements we make with other 
nations in the future. 

Within the United States lies the power 
and the means to prevent another war. But 
we must be*practical. It cannot be done 





alone by idealistic and well-meaning inter- 
national agreements and protocols. We must 
know that which is not on paper to make 
the writing more effective 

Finally, let this or any other plan of in- 
telligence be a guaranty to the peaceful na- 
tions of the world that the knowledge we 
gather will not be used to promote wars but 
rather to enforce the United Nations Organi- 
gation and to serve as a guardian of the 
peace of the world. 


LL 


The Caste System in the Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. GLEN H. TAYLOR 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 30 (legislative day 
of Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Barrack-Room View of ‘the 
Brass,’ ” which appeared in the Saturday 
Evening Post of January 5, 1945. The 
editorial is one of the many protests 
against the Army caste system which I 
have read in recent weeks. I am in- 
formed that these charges apply equally 
to all branches of our armed forces. It 
would seem to be extremely unsafe to the 
future of our democracy to cor.script our 
young men to live during peacetime in 
such an undemocratic atmosphere. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Precorp, 
as follows: 


(By Paul Jones) 


They say that in Italy one German com- 
mander remarked enviously that the United 
States was fighting a millionaire’s war. 
Never were any enlisted men in the history 
of the world better clothed, better fed, bet- 
ter equipped and better housed. You could 
add, with perfect truth, that they fought a 
better fight because they got good treatment. 

By a curious coincidence, the rank and file 
were not only tops in performance and in 
the comforts of life—short of the front line, 
where life has no comforts at all. They also 
hold the all-time record for griping. ‘This is 
a remarkable claim to make for any soldiers, 
but it appears well-founded. Their letters 
pour across every newspaper desk in the 
country, from Austria, Italy, Czechoslovakia, 
from the jungles of New Guinea, from Leyte 
and Okinawa and Upper Assam—wherever 
bitter souls by candlelight finally rouse 
themselves to angry composition. 

What they get mad about is sometimes a 
Standard military grouch. Food, for ex- 
ample. That happens in Germany, where 
transport is poor, Or in France, for the 
same reason. It is also a favorite gripe in 
the Pacific, where the fellows have to eat 
powdered eggs and dehydrated vegetables. 

But this does not raise the most serious 
problem evident in their letters. Temporary 
hardship can be logically explained, and soon 
fades from the memory. What burns the 
men up more than anything else is their ap- 
parent status of peasants, while officers play 
the role of manorial barons. You find dark 
references to a caste system, and they come 
often enough to show that something is 
radically wrong. 

They are not talking about ordinary dis- 
cipline and subordination. They make few 
complaints about the basic principle that 
officers and men should live separate lives for 


the best military results. The point they 
raise is that, in so many places and in 5 
many respecis, the contrast is altogether too 
glaring. 

The German general in Italy referred wigt. 
fully to the prodigal way in which our Army 
could use planes, gasoline, shelis, tran; port 
and bombs. He dida’t like it, which proves 
it must have been a sound idea. In that 
sense, Our millionaire’s war was the right 
way to proceed, and no one in his senses 
could quarre] with it, least of all the men jt 
saved. 

But when this notion carried over into the 
construction of back-area bases, the million. 
aire concept backfired heavily. There, too 
many commanders behaved as though t'ey 
had just come into a large fortune in tax- 
free bonds. From the size and appearance 
of the officers’ clubs the base engineers wouid 
run up, you might suppose yourself tn « 
Florida resort hotel. Spacious and weil- 
appointed, often handsomely landscaped, and 
a bar serving anything you cared to name 
at cost. They did themselves very weil 
indeed. 

Who would begrudge a little extra comfort 
perhaps even luxury, to men serving their 
country far from home? Well, the enlisted 
men did, and apparently still do. Because 
what they got, while it was clean and com- 
fortable, though crowded, was by comparison 
nothing. The post exchange, the day rooms, 
the beer garden, were all very well, excel- 
lently planned, neatly furnished, perhaps, 
but just down the road was that huge coun- 
try club. 

As one man said, he felt as if he were 
living in a low-cost public-housing develop- 
ment just across the street from the Waldorf- 
Astoria, assuming that he would not be per- 
mitted to enter the hotel. 

He further said that he neither expected 
nor wanted the run of the officers’ club. 
That wasn’t the point. But he had always 
believed that rank had its duties as well °s 
its privileges, and one of its duties was to 
observe a decent restraint. 

The situation in areas now under occupa- 
tion, to judge by soldier letters, is different 
in degree, but notin character. Some officers 
appear to allow themselves the utmost 
liberty, while imposing very severe and often 
unreasonable restrictions on the men under 
them. Once more, the point ties in the 
failure to maintain a responsible attitude. 





Men’s Clothing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 30, 1946 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp I include therein the following joint 
resolution of the Genera] Assembly of the 
State of Rhode Island, requesting that an 
increased amount of men’s clothing be 
sent to Rhode Island. The resolution fol- 
lows: 





House Joint Resolution 584 


Joint resolution requesting the Senators and 
Representatives from Rhode Island in te 
Congress of the United States to take u) 
the matter of the clothing situation 1) 
Rhode Island with the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration in Washington, D. C.. to see 
if there cannot be a greater increase in the 
amount of men's clothing sent to Rhode 
Island 


Whereas the supply of men’s clothing for 
Rhode Island seems to be insufficient for the 
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nd which at the present time, when so 
ans are being separated from tne 
s, and are trying to outfit them- 
civilian apparel creates a real 
Now, therefore be it 

That the Senators and Repre- 
from Rhode Island in the Con- 
the United States be and they are 
ly urged to take up with the Office 
e Administration in Washington, D. C., 
r of the clothing shortage in Rhode 
see if there cannot be a greater 
nerease in the amount of men’s clothing 
sent to Rhode Island; and be it further 
' Resolved, That the Secretary of State be 
nd he hereby is directed to transmit duly 
certified copies of this resolution to the Sen- 

rs and Representatives from Rhode Island 
n the Congress of the United States and to 
the Administrator of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration in Washington, D. C. 
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Address of Hon. John W. McCormack, of 
Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 30, 1946 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orp, I include the following address re- 
cently made by the Honorable JoHn W. 
McCormack, majority leader of the House 
of Representatives: 

The record of the Democratic Party since 
March 1933, when the Republicans were 

sted for their inaction and lack of leader- 
hip, has been one of progressive and con- 
structive service in the cause of the Amer- 

in people. 
In the Congress, that record shows that the 
great majority of members of the Democratic 
Parity have given sound and progressive con- 
sideration to the needs of our people. 

In the Republican Party, that record of 
Congress shows, the great majority have 
locked backwarcs. For 13 years they have 
been looking back, and in their concentra- 
1 on a scene that is happily passed for 
he majority of Americans, in their nostalgia 
tor that heyday of the favored few, they 

ive lost sight of this mighty, forward- 
rching Nation of ours. They have made 

ord of blind opposition. 
gh the most trying period of cur 
s history—the Hoover depression— 
ich the threatened danger to our coun- 
the pre-Pearl Harbor years, through 
; itself, the Democratic Party, first 
he leadership of our late beloved Pres- 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and now under 
ent Harry S. Truman, has given the 
in people a Government that brought 
over both depression at home and 
n abroad. 
The Republicans in Congress neither ac- 
ledged that leadership nor offered con- 
criticism. They could—or would— 
Only obstruct. From the time when Presi- 
velt assumed office, up to the very 
Gay of Pearl Harbor, all we met was the 
i and bitter opposition on every im- 
P nt issue of from 80 to 100 percent of 
the Republican membership in Congress. 
lay, my friends, offering you that kind 
of government, thinking you are gullible 
and will forget, these Republicans are once 
more asking you to go back to the Hoover 
Gays of inaction and indifference. 


7 
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What few progressives there are in the 
Republican Party in-Congress are given no 
voice in its councils. They are suppressed, 
isolated, politically neutralized by the dead- 
ening combination of Old Guard reaction- 
aries dominated by big business. 

It was only the other day that a promi- 
nent Member of the Congress—not a Demo- 
crat, but a progressive Republican—con- 
demned his own party for its inaction, its 
self-dedication to reaction, and its blind 
and irresponsible obstruction to an entire 
program of progressive iegislation for the 
best interests of the American people. 

But the voice of this prominent progres- 
Sive Republican fell uvon deaf ears on his 
own side of the congressional aisle. 

A week ago, at this very hour and over 
this broadcasting system, the Republican 
leader of the House of Representatives made 
what was actually an apology for the com- 
plete failure of his party to assume its proper 
place in our political life and its proper tasks 
and responsibilities in the Halls of Congress. 

The other prominent Republican had con- 
demned the Republican Party not only for 
its lack of vision and courage, but for its 
evasions its resort to empty, high-sounding 
verbiage in the attempt to cover a condition 
of complete political bankruptcy. And this 
denunciation from the lips of a Republican 
Senator was echoed and re-echoed through 
the rank and file of his party. 

Last week, in his attempt to explain, the 
Republican House leader offered the curious 
thesis that action—or the lack of it—did not 
matter. He placed the emphasis on general 
principles—by removing that emphasis 
away from a specific program such as Presi- 
dent Harry Truman has offered the Nation 

Yes, according to this new Republican 
thesis, what we need in this country to meet 
the problems of reconversion, of full em- 
pioyment, of safeguards against inflation, ‘s 
a good resounding set of platitudes, all 
beautifully embroidered on cloth—wholile 
cloth—and ready for framing. 

But the people of America are not ready 
for this or any other kind of framing. And 
those who were listening to last week’s Re- 
publican apology noted that not once during 
his speech did the party's spckesman outline 
a specific legislative proposal that the Repub- 
lican Party stood for. 

Before 1933, when the Democrats were the 
minority party, I remember that its repre- 
sentation in Congress told the people just 
where my party stood. The people were not 
left guessing, or listening to lofty words of 
little meaning. They knew what we stood 
for, and when they voted in 1932 to put the 
Democratic Party in power they knew we had 
leadership. 

Before the Republicans can follow that 
example they will have to effect a political 
revolution within their own party. And 
from what I have learned in my experience 
with politics, I do not think that can hap- 
pen for some years yet. The Old Guard is 
unlikely to relinquish its iron grip on the 
party merely at the invitation to do so from 
a handful of liberal members. 

We Demccrats have been accused—not by 
our own party but by the leaders of the 
opposition—of making a_ grave political 
error. That error, say the Republicans, was 
to carry on toward the goals set for our 
Nation by the late President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

When President Truman presented his 21- 
point program for a prosperous, secure post- 
war America, the Republicans in Congress 
immediately brought this accusation—as they 
regarded it—against him 

Here was a program such as might have 
been drawn up by Franklin D. Roosevelt him- 
self. Here was concrete, specific action— 
action in the interest of our returning sol- 
diers, our working people, our farmers, our 
factory hands, miners, railroadmen, 
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Again, it was the protection of the many, 
the refusal to favor the few. Yes; this was 
Roosevelt all over again. And that, said the 
Republicans, was a political error. They do 
not believe America wants to march ahead. 
They do not believe Americans want to speak 
today in terms of action, of progressive, fcr- 
ward-looking action No; what they say 
America needs is—and I quote one of their 
leaders—“old-fashioned conservatism.” 

Now, in th> Republican lexicon, that rhrase, 
“old fashioned conservatism,” means one 
thing, and one thing only. The kind cf 
Government we had in the 1920's from Hard- 
ing to Hoover, the kind of Government that 
let inflation run wild and then let depression 
spread- unchecked; that looked to the stock 
market to relieve those who had earnings and 
relied upon charity to take care of those who 
did not; the kind of Government that blinked 
ruinous business practices and blocked efforts 
to ccrrect them—that is old fashioned con- 
servatism, the prescription for postwar Amer- 
ica which the Republican Old Guard now 
holds cut to us. 

I do not believe the American peop'e want 
that prescription. I do not believe they see 
in it the assurance of their future well-being. 
On the contrary, as they survey the scene 
today, and behold industry locked in a stand- 
still on the very threshold of a new and 
promising age, I believe they can already 
identify the forces that have brought the 
wheels of industry to a stop. 

Why are certain great corporations in 
America refusing to accept reasonable com- 


promises of their wage disputes—compro- 
mises of the kind that have always been 


regarded in the past as the way of reason- 
able men, the American way of splitting the 
difference and then going ahead and getting 
back to work? 

Why do these recalcitrant corporation 
suddenly abandon the American way at th 
time? Why do they refuse to match labor 
acceptance of the compromises reached b 
fact-finding boards? Why do they stand pa 
and ignore their responsibilities to the pub- 
lic? 

If this is a last-ditch struggle to break the 
back of organized labor and end collective 
bargaining in America, if this is a war of 
attrition against the working pecple of 
America, which party in Government has 
given its political blessing to that war? Who 
has flashed the green light signal? 

I have sat in the Halls of Congress and I 
have heard some men speak bitter words 
abcut organized labor. I have witnessed the 
political scene setting for this crisis through 
many months of haranguing by my Re- 
publican colleagues in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Yes, the Republican Party has long ago 
given the nod to big business, has long ago 
said, “Go ahead and break the unions as 
you broke them after World War I. Crush 
them, fell them, and let the consequences 
descend upon America where they may.” 

But as I once believed in the integrity of 
government under a Democratic adm 
tion with President Franklin D. Roo 
its head, so do I believe in the integrity of 
our Government under the leadership of 
President Harry S. Truman 

To ycu—-the average American, the work- 
ng peopie of this Nation—I say, your Gov- 
iment under the Democratic Party is keep- 
g the faith. The social gains of yesterday 
re deep in the hearts of our people of to- 
day. With a Democratic national adminis- 
tration and a Democratic Congress in the 
years ahead, that fiber will be strengthened. 

America is too great to turn back. Her 
pecple, conscious of their country’s great 
destiny, are keeping on the road of progress. 
They are marching on. They will continue 
to march on under the leadership of Presi- 
cent Truman and the Democratic Party. 


or—S 2a @ 
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The China Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1946 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, the Chi- 
cago Sun recently printed some editorial 
observations concerning the crisis in 
China. Because many American citizens 
are confused on this issue, I deem its 
reproduction into the columns of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD justified. The ed- 
itorial discusses Generals Marshall and 
Hurley and pays its respect to General 
Hurley’s recent blast. The article is as 
follows: 


[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch] 
HuURLEY’s BLAST AND THE CHINA CRIsIs 


(Big policy issues outweigh personalities in- 
volved in  Ambassador’s melodramatic 
resignation, newspaper says; has used his 
influence against Chinese democracy and 
unification; goal now should be removal of 
our forces. and aid in bringing factions 
into coalition) 


(From the Chicago Sun) 


Far transcending all personalities involved 
in Ambassador Hurley’s melodramatic resig- 
nation are the great issues of American policy 
in China. 

Our immense influence will continue to 
waste itself there, and undermine the peace 
of our country as of the world, unless we 
exert it for a democratic, unified China. 
General Hurley. unwittingly no doubt, and 
his backers have been wielding it against 
such a China. 

The country salutes General Marshall for 
his unhesitating, patriotic acceptance of a 
temporary assignment from President Tru- 
man to go to China on special mission. Gen- 
eral Marshall has neither the vanity nor 
gullibility which so contributed to General 
Hurley's failure. 


WHY DID HE QUIT? 


Further, Marshall was Mr. Roosevelt’s close 
coworker and knows the late President's 
policy to promote unity in China. May he do 
as much as one man on special mission can 
to revive that policy. 

To date, the reasons for General Hurley’s 
resignation are much clouded. He cannot 
have resigned simply because he was in- 
censed over statements by some Congress- 
men saying that he caused dissension be- 
tween Chungking and the Chinese Commu- 
nists. 

Not even General Hurley could have im- 
agined that such statements were proof of 
State Department “leaks” when independent 
students of Asia, throughout this country, 
were castigating America’s unilatera] but- 
tressing of the Chungking dictatorship, im- 
plemented by Hurley, as support for civil war. 

Did the resignation, then, result from a 
shift by the President and Secretary Byrnes 
from the disastrous Hurley line? Mr. 
Byrnes’ press conference the other day did 
not establish this 

AIM SHOULD BE UNITY 

In actuality, General Hurley should have 
been removed long since. Instead, he was 
entreated to go back to China and given 
large assurances by Mr. Byrnes. Yet he 
must have felt that he was at least being 
curbed. Thus, there is some hope for the 
future 

If the right policy is followed, we shall 
withdraw the marines from the civil war 
zone. We shall withdraw all support from 
the waging of that war. It has become most 





dreary to hear repatriation of Japanese cited 
as an excuse for transporting American- 
armed Kuomintang troops in American planes 
and ships, guarded by American armed forces, 
to wage war on the Chinese Communists. 

Given such American support, of course 
Chiang Kai-shek and the reactionaries of 
Chungking will refuse any fair compromise 
with the Communists and minor democratic 
parties of China. 

Our objective should be a coalition gov- 
ernment. including Kuomintang, Commu- 
nist, and other party representation, to pre- 
pare for a constitutional regime. 

It is China's responsibility, not ours, to 
create such a regime. But our present 
policy—the Hurley policy—prevents it. And 
it threatens to embroil us with Russia. Were 
we to use our friend'y influence aright, with- 
out force, and in cooperation with Russia, ‘ve 
could bring the warring sides together. 

Such are the issues which transcend per- 
sonalities. It is necestary. however, that the 
State Department, and any congressional in- 
vestigation which ensues, shall protect loyal 
public servants from smear attacks. General 
Hurley's charges of action by career diplo- 
mats against American authority are utterly 
without substantiation thus far. 


THE GENERAL'S RECKLESSNESS 


If any subordinate flouted proper authority, 
let the fact be established and discipline fol- 
low. But let there be an end to hounding 
of the career men General Hurley sent home 
from Chungking because he could not brook 
advice from experts who were undeceived by 
Kuomintang blandishments 

And when suppression of information is 
investigated, let charges of General Hurley's 
suppression of it receive the incisive attention 
that has long been neeced. 

Assuredly, the State Department needs re- 
organization. But the Office of Far Eastern 
Affairs, with which he is furious, is relatively 
perhaps the best office in the Department. 

Aside from the issues, Genera] Hurley is 
inexcusable for the method of his resignation 
and his reckless broadsides and innuendoes 
against our allies, including Britain and 
Russia. His distaste for imperialism is com- 
mendable, but he has been serving it starkly 
in China. 





Celler Deplores AP and UP Denial of 
Service to State Department—Letter to 
Assistant Secretary Benton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 30, 1946 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter: 


JANUARY 29, 1946. 
Hon. WILn1AM BENTON, 
Assisiant Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 
My DEAR Mr. BENTON: I applaud your ef- 
forts to induce the Associated Press to sup- 
ply the State Department with material for 
its broadcasts and newscasts. It is difficult 
to understand how you can properly direct 
our Government’s International Information 
Service without this service. The same rea- 
sons that actuated the Associated Press to 
give its news items to the Office of War In- 
formation during the war and to the War 
and Navy Departments should, at this jJunc- 
ture, compel it to render the same service 
to the State Department for Overseas news- 
casts as well as for the formulation of bul- 
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letins to its embassies and legations. 
bulletins are not for publication. This latter 
service has always been rendered and will p- 
continued. F 

The charge that the Government ¢ 
engage in newscasts without creating the 
fear of propaganda is just so much eyewas) 

The Supreme Court recently determined 
that the Associated Press could not with. 
hold its services from the Marshall Pielq 
papers, like PM and the Chicago Sun. with. 
out violating the antitrust laws. Certain); 
the United States Government should be iy 
a better position than private newspapers. 

Experience has shown us that news events 
of the United States concerning its peopic 
and its institutions are greatly distorted jn 
places near and places far. News of strikes 
of Hollywood scandals, are ballooned cut of 
all proportion in, to name a few, China, in 
Siberia, in Australia, or in Paracuay. Ameri- 
cans in the eyes of Czechoslovakians, Italians 
and South Africans are a bunch of lotus 
eaters, and our people on the eastern coast 
are gum-chewing illiterates, and the people 
of our West are all gun toters. The true 
perspective is never given in India, in Iran 
or even Mexico. All this is so, because on 
the one hand there is no one medium to con- 
vey the true state of facts, and, on the other 
hand, the true status is distorted and slanted 
according to the religious, political, or eco- 
nomic ideology of the particular government 
or sycophants os a stated government in 
control. 

It is true that, for example, in a country 
like India there is the Reuters News Agenc 
which has wide coverage there, but it is also 
generally known that Reuters, if not British- 
owned, jolly well adheres to the line of Brit- 
ish foreign policy and British imperialism 
The Associated Press and United Press serve 
India, too, but have not, as yet. the fecili- 
ties to cover that wide area adequately. I 
have read Indian papers and letters from 
Indians and one can hardly imagine the 
high-falutin notions that people of that 
country have concerning us. They think 
that everyone who walks the streets of New 
York is a millionaire and that gangsterism 
is the only American way of life. 

Why, therefore, should not the State De 
partment remedy this situation and supply 
this news lack and remove the tremendous 
amount of news misinformation ebout 
America—misinformation that was deliber- 
ately planted by the machinations and prop- 
aganda of Nazi and Fascist countries? Wh) 
should not the State Department be per- 
mitted to short wave even to the nethermost 
parts of the world the truth about America? 
But the State Department has not had ap- 
propriated to it sufficient moneys to gathe! 
the news over the length and breadth « 
United States. If the Associated Press lays 
down on.the job and assumes the “dog in the 
manger” attitude, the efforts of the State De- 
partment to build an effective internation 
information service will greatly sufier 

Neither the Associated Press nor 
United Press (which has followed the ‘ea 
the Associated Press) bring their news serv- 
ice to all parts of the world. For examp. 
there are tiny areas like the Balkans whe! 
it would be impossible for privat newsp pe’ 
to be published without the loss o! 
sums of money. Why should not the S 
Department fill the lack in that regard. more 
particularly when the Balkans is a trou 
spot. 

One of the objections of the Associate 
Press and the United Press is that the Gov- 
ernment would distribute their bulletins 4 
dispatches free of charge and that this woule 
constitute unfair competition I rec 
however, in particular the Associated Press 
boast that it is a public service and was not 
primarily concerned with profits 

In order to get our viewpoints a epted 
by others in foreign climes. it is ne ssar'y 
for the foreign peoples to understand those 
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oints of view, to appreciate our ideology, 
and our economic structure. To that end, 
it is essential for them to understand some- 
thing of our history and our traditions. If 
we are to dispel these misunderstandings 
about us, our Government must have the 
right to spread the gospel of the United 
States throughout the w rid. The misun- 
derstandings yield to dislikes and dislikes to 
suspicions and suspicions to unfair and dis- 
criminatory practices, all of which finally 
Jead to war. 

There are many places where there are 
no newspapers, and which can be reached 
only through the radio. While it- is true 
those communities may have few individual 
radio sets, the few that do thave them will 
repeat and reiterate the message received. 

In a way, our commerce and our national 
interests are involved and I am firm in the 
conviction that a denial of the service by 
the Asscciated Press and the United Press, 
even with the State Department willing to 
pay adequately, is shortsighted, unbusiness- 
like, and pettish. 

I believe a splendid service is being rend- 
ered by your division in that it is trans- 
mitting, as I understand it, 66 programs a 
day in 21 languages via 36 short-wave trans- 
mitters and that newscasts are relayed 
through stations in Algiers, Germany, Lon- 
don, Saipan, Honolulu, and Manila. There 
is no danger to freedom of the press. As a 
matter of fact, I am sure your newscasts 
abet freedom of the press since they are 
reproduced in many foreign language papers 
all over the world. 

The Associated Press and the United Press 
supply services to the British Broadcasting 
Company, which is government controlled. 
They supply services to Tass, a distinctly 
Russian Government department. How in 
thunder the AP and the UP can deny their 
service to their own Government is beyond 
comprehension. They give to the British 
and to the Communists, but not to demo- 
cratic United States. Certainly, the Russian 
Government does not take on full faith and 
credit what the AP and UP give it. After 
Tass gets through with these reports, I am 


sure they would hardly be recognizable. 
Likewise, British imperialism colors and 
tints these reports. 

But iron-clad assurances can be given by 
the State Department that it will not distort 
or misuse the reports, and that the State 


Department will only act as a sort of pipe line 
of intelligence to spread information. How- 
ever, no such demand is made upon any 
other subscriber. 

The AP fears that once our Government 


begins to function as a newscaster there 
will be the tendency, inevitably, to suppress 
or tone down news items that do not reflect 
creditably on the United States or parts of 
its people. It fears there will be an attempt 


to cut here and cut there, that the result, 
therefore, will not be “news.” Well, the an- 
swer to that is, Put the State Department 
on trial, give it a chance for its “white 
alley.” Let there be a probationary period, 
but if the State Department distorts and 
misinforms, then and only then let the AP 
refuse to continue its services. 

Furthermore, subscribers are not under 
obligation to repeat the dispatches verbatim, 
unless they use the AP or UP dateline. In 
truth and in fact, the subscribers have axes 
to grind and reshape and remodel, under- 
Score or tone down the AP reports, putting 
AP items in the front or back pages and 
headlining them as policy dictates. 

Already reactionary and tory newspapers 
in Britain, like the Beaverbrook Daily Mail, 
are seeking to crack down on our State De- 
partment for setting up its newscasting or- 
ganization. Lord Beaverbrook in his various 
Newspapers has done everything in his power 
to distort for the British readers the Amer- 
ican way of life. Naturally, he does not want 
the truth told, He would like that distortion 
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to continue. He inveighs against so-called 
government-inspired propaganda. Indeed, of 
all the propagandists that ever lived he is 
the most forward and adept. 

There are those in the House and in the 
Senate who think the same as the editors of 
the AP and the UP and I fear there may be 
difficulty in getting sufficient appropriations 
for your international information service. 
You will have to do much missionary work. 

However, I pledge you every possible sup- 
port so as to induce sufficient appropriations 
for your broadcasts and newscasts. 

Sincerely yours, 
EMANUEL CELLER. 





Improvement of the United States Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLEN H. TAYLOR 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 30 (legislative day 
of Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, Yank, 
the Army weekly, ceased publication at 
the close of 1945. Published by the War 
Department and written by and for the 
enlisted men of the Army, it became truly 
representative of the thoughts and feel- 
ings of our soldiers. It attained a high 
level of journalistic excellence and an 
enormous popularity among our troops. 
Its staff, composed entirely of enlisted 
men, was represented wherever Amer- 
ican soldiers were.” Its reporters were 
part of the show, rather than mere spec- 
tators. They knew what it was to carry 
a rifle, to police quarters, to clean latrines, 
to drill and to try to wheedle an over- 
night pass from their sergeants. Al- 
though they reported the war from every 
training post, every front line and every 
beachhead, none of them ever saw the 
inside of an officers’ club. Their ex- 
perience is thus a composite of the ex- 
perience of the average soldier. 

In an editorial published in Yank’s 
issue of December 21, 1945, just before 
it ceased pubiication, the staff wrote a 
valedictory editorial which summarized 
the basic suggestions enlisted men would 
make for the improvement of the Army. 
It is a carefully reasoned, brilliantly 
written document. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have that editorial printed in 
the Recorp. Coming from so friendly 
and authoritative a source, I hope it will 
be given very serious consideration in 
the Pentagon, and also in Congress. 

In sum, the editorial asks for a more 
democratic Army. It will shock many 
citizens who were not aware of the com- 
pletely undemocratic pattern of army 
social life. I believe that all this is im- 
portant for us to consider now, because 
we will soon debate legislation to entrust 
our young men to the tutelage and train- 
ing of the Army high command. I am 
sure that none of us want to conscript 
our boys for military training if it means 
a steady dose of Prussianism. “We want 
our youngsters to receive the sort of 
education that will qualify them to be 
citizens in a democracy—participants in 
history’s greatest and most successful 
experiment in self-government. We 
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want them to learn to respect them- 
selves as the equals of others, and to 
respect others as their own equals. We 
want self-reliant, cooperative men, who 
know how to work as a team—who do 
not accept orders blindly, but are alert 
to make criticisms or suggest improve- 
ments. The Army and Navy do not en- 
courage that sort of thing in their en- 
listed men or officers. They do not en- 
courage ideas from the ranks—‘“theirs 
not to reason why” is still the motto of 
the services. Only last week we observed 
the Army’s action in forbidding all pub- 
lic meetings of soldiers on the question 
of demobilization. 

If the Army can clean its own house 
and bring forward a program of training 
that conforms to our American demo- 
cratic institutions, if it can junk its 
caste systems and junk the drill manuals 
that go back to Frederick the Great, it 
had better do so soon. Unless it does, 
it will get a cool reception to its con- 
scription plans from the people of this 
country and their representatives in 
Congress. We will be paying a high 
price for conscription indeed, if all our 
sons are discharged as civic invalids. 

Mr. President, I repeat my request to 
have the editorial printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


YANK RECOMMENDS— 


AN ATTEMPT TO PUT TOGETHER SOME OF THE 
BASIC SUGGESTIONS EM HAVE FOR THE IM- 
PROVEMENT OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY 


There is sharpening of ears and a stirring 
of activity in the advertising business these 
days, and the reason is a strong rumor that 
the United States Army is getting ready to 
spend $3,000,000 a year on advertising and 
publicity. Naturally, the various advertis- 
ing agencies are interested in securing the 
Army account. Fifteen percent, the usual 
advertising agency fee, of $3,000,000 comes to 
almost half a million bucks. 

The purpose of the proposed advertising 
campaign, as we understand it, would be 
twofold—it would help boom recruiting for 
the peacetime Army we need by making serv- 
ice in that Army look attractive, and it 
would keep the general, taxpaying public in- 
formed as to the desirability of having an 
Army and as to what improvements were 
being made in training that Army. 

Yank has been serving as the magazine 
of the enlisted man for some 3% years now, 
and we feel that we know pretty much about 
the Army. We are even willing to give the 
Army—for free, without even a 15 percent 
commission—some advice on how to make 
itself more appealing to recruits, how to keep 
the voting public happy about it, and how to 
save a few millions of dollars in advertising. 
You see, this peacetime Army will, fortu- 
nately or unfortunately, have to be made up 
of a great many more enlisted men than offi- 
cers. Our idea is to make it more attractive 
to these enlisted men—and, incidentally, a 
better Army all around. 

The ideas we suggest are offered sincerely. 
They are a composite of what the enlisted 
man has been thinking about all along, a 
gathering of material which has been piling 
up in Yank’s mail bag and of observations 
made by Yank enlisted-men correspondents 
in all theaters of the war and at home. 

First, let us have more promotion from 
the ranks. By this we mean that every pos- 


sible position requiring a commissioned of- 
ficer should be filled by a man who has had 
Let every West Pointer, 


some service as a GI, 
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either just before entering or just after leav- 
ing the Academy, put in a year as a non- 
commissioned soldier. Knock out political 
appointments of officers and, in those cases 
where some Officers have to be directly com- 
missioned to do a certain job, make public 
their qualifications for the job and let them 
be passed upon by a board of officers who have 
had experience in the ranks before granting 
their commissions. 

Such a system would give enlisted men an 
incentive to work toward eventual officership 
and would attract a smarter type of soldier 
to recruiting offices. It would also deal a 
blow to the “officer-caste” type of thinking 
which is already in danger of permeating our 
entire Army. Something like this “officer 
caste’ came into power in Germany and the 
German General Staff, and a 130-year cycle 
of wars—two of them world wars—was the 
result. . 

Yank believes that a man should not be 
eligible for officership because of an accident 
of birth or education or political connection. 
An officer should be given the opportunity to 
prove himself first in the ranks. Perhap¢ 
there should be no dividing line between 
commissioned and noncommissioned—Jjust a 
promotion ladder going straight on up from 
private to general. . 

For our second improvement, let us have all 
promotions—both noncommissioned and 
commissioned—on a basis of competitive 
examination without overdue attention to 
seniority. Between two equally qualified 
candidates, personal preference of the officer 
in charge will necessarily be the deciding fac- 
tor. But let us have a few less sergeants 
made sergeants simply because they’re good 
guys, and let us put an end to the ridiculous 
sight of capable young junior officers pranc- 
ing around their CO like so many newly rich 
women around a reigning dowager, trying by 
this favor and that attention to buck their 
‘way a grade higher. As to seniority, there is 
no evidence that hardening of the arteries, 
even in colonels, is an infallible index of 
brain power. 

And let’s do something about making offi- 
cers as liable under military law for their er- 
rors and faults as GI’s already are. Every 
enlisted man knows that an officer can, and 
sometimes does, get away with a hell of a lot 
without any more serious bother than a 
reprimand and a change of station. If an 
officer is unfit, don’t just ease him into a 
clerical job or hold up his next promotion a 
month or two. Bust him, as you’d bust a 
corporal in the same position. If the officer’s 
good, he can climb up again. That seems 
to be Army reasoning in the case of GI mal- 
feasances; why not apply it to officers? 

Let’s also do something about keeping dis- 
tinctions of rank in their proper place. Rank, 
and the respect due to it, are necessary for 
the organization of the Army. There must 
be men to give orders and other men to 
obey them, but there is no need to differen- 
tiate between officers and men off post or off 
duty. This differentiation has been made 
in this war and it has had uniformly bad 
results. Let’s get rid of it. 

As a first step here, “let’s abolish differ- 
ences in uniform (except for insignia), in 
messing facilities, in equipment, in quarters. 
Perhaps in this last instance there might be 
fewer men assigned to a room as rank in- 
creased, but there should be no difference 
in type or quality of housing. 

All ranks should have the same type’ of 
quarters for the same reason that they should 
have the same type of food. And for the 
additional reason that there has been no 
single cause of GI hatred for officers—and we 
use the word hatred advisedly—greater than 
the hatred stirred by looking out of a match- 
box barracks or a dust-ridden tent to see 
your platoon commander breezing off to a 
soit bed in officers’ quarters or a quick one 
before dinner at the chrome and plastic 
bar of a movie-type officers’ club. 


There should be no social difference be- 
cause of rank, because there are no social 
differences in the human being involved— 
except as individuals. You'll find many a 
bore, and even a boor or three, with stars 
on his collar, and there are some charming 
and amusing people with only one stripe 
or less on their sleeves. There is no reason 
why the captain can’t come to the movie 
early enough to get a good seat, and no rea- 
son why a GI can’t cut in for a dance with 
the prettiest girl in town—she being will- 
ing, of course. 

The most depressing spectacle of this war, 
and the most disgusting for some soldiers 
who had a slight pride in the fact that they 
were said to belong to a “democratic” Army, 
was the sign “Off limits to EM.” The idea 
that the technical artificiality of rank, a 
label useful only to clarify the chain of 
command, could entitle one man to eat in 
a good hotel and banish another to a fly- 
specked zine counter has no part in any 
Army that represents the United States. 

We on Yank believe the Army can benefit 
by studying these suggestions. We believe 
that improvement within the Army is just 
three million times as important as publicity 
outside the Army. We believe that ours can 
be as fire an Army as its potentials promise 
only by hard work from within on the part 
of every GI and every officer, and by sharp 
observation from without by every civilian. 





More on Atomic Energy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1946 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, I have repeatedly 
asserted, is one of the great newspapers 
of the United States. Its editoria] col- 
umns are saturated with evidence of the 
gifted powers of its editorial writers. Its 
news columns are free from cant, hypoc- 
risy, bias, and domination by adver- 
tisers’ capriees and prejudices. It is a 
fearless, forthright, journalistic spokes- 
man for all the people. It is a credit to 
St. Louis and to the State of Missouri 
and to the great newspaper family which 
controls it. This newspaper, through the 
years, has been conspicuously militant in 
its exposure of monopoly, graft, corrup- 
tion, and miscarriages of justice in gen- 
eral. Would that there were more news- 
papers possessing these superlatively 
laudable qualities, in other cities of 
America. 

Recently there appeared a character- 
istically incisive and pentrating expres- 
Sion on the subject of atomic energy. 
Because, in my own State of Washing- 
ton, at Hanford on the Columbia River 
and in adjacent areas, there is located 
the most important of the three Federal 
operations maintained to develop atomic 
energy, we in our State are especially in- 
terested. Here is the editorial: 

PEACETIME CHALLENGE OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


The ways of science are quiet ways, and 
its monumental discoveries usually come un- 
obtrusively to the eyes of men. 

There was little sense of drama among the 
group who saw James Watt's first steam en- 
gine pumping black water from a mine pit 
on a bleak English hillside in 1765, nor among 
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the few who heard the unsteady hum of 
Faraday’s dynamo in his laboratory in 183] 
The telegraph was introduced in 1844 with an 
eloquent sentence “What hath God wrought,” 
but the first telephone message was Alexan. 
der Graham Beil’s simple instruction to an 
assistant in another room: “Mr. Watson, come 
here; I want you.” 

It was quite otherwise with the discovery 
of atomic fission. That burst upon the 
world with the most cataclysmic demonstra- 
tion of searing, pulverizing, annihilating 
force ever released by man. It is undoubtedly 
because of that prodigious impact, the bearer 
of wholesale death in horrifying form and the 
virtual finishing blow in a global war, that 
this discovery has been associated almost en- 
tirely with its destructive possibilities, very 
little with its prospects for beneficence to 
mankind. 

VAST SOURCE OF ENERGY 


Those prospects are less dramatic than the 
awesome pictures of catastrophe to civiliza- 
tion from the atomic bomb which the scien- 
tists have painted, and of which the world 
had a glimpse at Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
They must nevertheless be considered, as 
man’s intelligence is bent to planning toward 
control of this new and mighty force. 

Here is an untapped and seemingly illim- 
itable source of energy whose possible uses 
send the imagination reeling. It may be 
generations or centuries before some of the 
more fantastic possibilities of atomic disin- 
tegration can be attained, such as Sir James 
Jeans’ estimate that a drop of water could 
supply 200 horsepower for a year, or the 
prospect, cited by Waldemar Kaempffert in 
the New York Times, that “a handful of clay 
will produce far more power than a million 
tons of coal.” Those are scientific dreams for 
the future’s realization, but there are possi- 
bilities not so far ahead with revolutionary 
impact in store for our own times. 

Atomic heat is already being produced at 
the Hanford plant in Washington State. Dr. 
Arthur H. Compton sees the possibility that 
city power plants will. find it feasible to use 
uranium’s atomic heat instead of coal within 
10 years. In a symposium a few days ago, 
nine atomic scientists made estimates rang- 
ing from 3 to 20 years as the time within 
which atomic power could compete with coal 
at $15 a ton. 

One present handicap is the fact that pro- 
tective shields equivalent in weight to 2 or 
3 feet of solid steel are required to prevent 
escape of dangerous rdiations from atomic 
power plants. This means that they can be 
used only in stationary form or on large 
steamships, perhaps on locomotives. 


SCIENCE IS STILL AT WORK 


There are other handicaps to be overcome 
but it would be rash to predict that science, 
after solving the riddle of the atom, cannot 
overcome them. Uranium is rare and costly, 
yet other elements will ultimately be found 
capable of fission, and the possibilities of 
hydrogen, cheapest substance on earth, are 
already being investigated. Since the atomic 
bomb, despite its terrific explosive properties, 
uses only one-tenth of 1 percent of the 
energy released from uranium, the prospects 
from development of greater efficiency are 
staggering. 

The entering wedge was driven with per- 
fection of the bomb, and science never rests 
Hence the predictions of power and heat of 
now unimagined cheapness, making possible 
the heating and lighting of cities at low cost, 
vast irrigation projects to make the deserts 
bloom, large-scale indoor agriculture, swilt 
new forms of transportation, a literal revolu- 
tion in all the forms of industry. 

There are hopes, too, for great advances 1D 
science, particularly in medicine. Ordinarily 
conservative research workers already are 
predicting unprecedented progress through 
atomic discoveries in tracking down the 
causes of cancer and perfecting means for 
it: prevention and treatment, Other 
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pranches of medicine, notably the field of 
metabolism, are likewise counting on a new 
stimulus to their research. 

All these possibilities bring mankind up 
against a hugely magnified version of the 
problems posed by the machine age problems 
which had beer most inadequately met even 
pefore the fracturing of the atom opened 
up new and unknown vistas. 


PROBLEMS OF JOBS FOR ALL 


Mass production brought a lowering of 
manufacturing costs that made possible the 
widespread acquisition of comforts and con- 
yeniences, but it also brought mass unem- 
ployment. So we had the paradox of want in 
the midst of plenty, the spectacle of un- 
employed pick-and-shovel men idly watching 
the giant mechanical excavator that had 
taken over their jobs. How can work for all 
be provided in the coming day of stepped-up 
jabor-saving devices and vastly cheaper 
ower? 

: The first fruits of the industrial revolu- 
tion went to the owners of the machines 
while the workers lived miserable lives. 
Small children, it was found, could tend the 
new power looms satisfactorily, and they 
were hired for shifts of 12 to 15 hours a day, 
housed in unheated sheds, and paid up to 
4 shillings a week. Workers’ wages were so 
low that, James Watt himself recounted, 
they stole the grease from his engines to use 
for food. How can the greater industrial 
revolution now made possible be Kept from 
becoming a windfall for monopolists, and 
channeled to providing benefits for all? 

Thc-e is a tremendous vested interest in 
the machines and processes that may be- 
come obsolete if the potentialities of atomic 
power are realized. Shall these interests be 
permitted to obstruct its fullest adoption at 
the earliest possible moment? Two billion 
dollars in tax funds were spent to bring about 
the epochal discovery, and the public is en- 
titled to a voice in the decisions on policy. 

Will man’s new leisure be spent in grace- 
ful living, in recreation and cultural pur- 
suits, or will the access of time on his hands 
lead to dissipation and crime? 


DILEMMA OF OUR CENTURY 


Scientists and educators realize the social 
implications of the discovery, along with the 
tremendous new issues of security it involves. 
Dr. Paul F. Douglass, president of American 
University in Washington, summarizes their 
view of the alternatives ahead in the peace- 
time usec of atomic power: 

“We either are going to live on an animal- 
istic plane or we are going to have a flowering 
of civilization which is unparalleled and 
which will reflect itself in art, literature, 
music, and beauty. * * * 

“It’s a question as to whether we're going 
to have enough inner ethical resources to 
keep character in society when we no longer 
have scarcity and drudgery and no longer 
have to struggle.” 

These questionings and doubts reiterate 
the dilemma of the twentieth century—the 
failure of man’s social thinking to keep up 
with his scientific genius. It is this lament- 
able fact, no less than the civilization-wreck- 
ing potentialities of atomic power, that makes 
the utilization of the new force a challenge 
to the best intelligence humanity can 
develop. 

The destructive potentialities are in the 
spotlight now, and properly so, for failure to 
control them will make futile all discussion 
of how atomic energy can be best devoted to 
everyday living. Yet each success of the 
Statesmen in bringing closer an agreement 
on the military aspect makes more urgent the 
Solution of the peacetime phase of the 
problem, 

There is still time to solve the riddle, but 
the time for decision is growing shorter. 
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A Fine Citizen and Outstanding Army 
Officer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. R. EWING THOMASON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 30, 1946 


Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Star regarding 
Maj. Gen. Alexander D. Surles; knowing 
him as well as his Army and official rec- 
ord as I do, I unhesitatingly say it is well 
deserved: 





WELL DONE 


Newspapermen in general nurse a profes- 
sional if impersonal grudge toward any man 
or group of men placed in a position to in- 
fluence or impede a free flow of news. 

During the war the War. Department’s 
Bureau of Public Relations was held suspect 
many times, taking the Llame for the ab- 
surdities committed by some of the officers 
assigned to public relations jobs and suffer- 
ing, more than once, the sccusation of cov- 
ering up legitimate news. As the head of 
this bureau, Maj. Gen. Alexander D. Surles 
took his share of this particular sort of rap. 

But to newspapermen who came to know 
him during his 4 years in one of the toughest 
spots to which a senior officer of the Army 
could be assigned, few of them, indeed, 
failed to appreciate his difficulties and to 
admire the way he did his job. Quiet, 
friendly, and approachable, with a real con- 
ception of news values and an understand- 
ing of the newspaperman’s point of view, 
General Surles was more anxious to help 
than to hinder. He was as quick to acknowl- 
edge a mistaken policy as he was firm in 
protecting the legitimate interests of the 
War Department and the Army in relations 
with the public. Men trusted him because 
of his obvious sincerity and because they 
knew that he was giving his best in carrying 
out the assignment, though he would have 
given a right arm to be with his beloved First 
Armored Division. 

The test of his ability to run his job to 
the satisfaction of his superiors and to get 
along with the various media of public in- 
formation lay in the fact that he held his 
post throughout the war and now that he 
has been relieved by Lt. Gen. J. Lawton 
Collins, he leaves. with more friends among 
newspapermen than he had in the beginning. 
Alex Surles will be remembered with real 
affection by his friendly enemy of war times, 
the press. 





Demobilization of the Armed Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1946 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, from the 
information coming to my desk from men 
being held in camps here in the United 
States and overseas as well, I feel cer- 
tain that there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of men being held overseas and in 
the camps in continental United States 
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who are badly needed at home, and 
whose time is absolutely being wasted in 
being maintained in the military service. 
There are fathers with one or two chil- 
dren in thousands of instances who are 
loafing about camps without anything to 
do who should be returned to their 
families. 

The Government would save money, 
the morale of the men would be lifted by 
such action, and men would be returned 
to civilian life, where they have some- 
thing constructive to do, in addition to 
helping take care of their families. 

I have a letter today from a father in 
my district whose three sons were all 
taken into the Army. One of them has 
now served 42 months and is idling his 
time away in a camp out in the North- 
west. His father operates a large and 
productive farm, and he writes me that 
he would like to get the boy out in time 
to get ready for spring plowing and 
planting. I have a letter from the boy 
stating that he is sitting around doing 
nothing, just idling his time away. 

Such foolishness as this is going on all 
over the country regardless of what mili- 
tary leaders say. Anyone tan well see 
that this boy who has been in the service 
42 months would certainly do the 
country more good back on the farm than 
he can do if he is kept, at Government 
expense, wasting his time in a camp out 
West. 

I have letters of this kind every day, as 
do doubtless the other Members, yet we 
are told that we must keep these men in 
the service and that we must continue 
to get all of the volunteers possible, and 
also that we must continue the draft if 
are to have enough men in the military 
service to do the job. It certainly is not 
a very promising outlook. 

TI have a letter which Ireceived from 
a private overseas now serving in the 
Philippines. I think his case can best 
be stated by including his letter with 
my remarks, the signature of which I am 
deleting: 

MANTLA, P. I., January 18, 1946 

DeaR CONGRESSMAN VURSELL: AS a resident 
and voter of the good State of Illinois I 
would like to say a few words to the man 
who represents our fair State. 

You have no doubt received many letters 
before this one in regard to demobilization 
as a whole, but as a father I am primarily 
interested in the discharge of fathers. 
Speaking as a father, I know that all fathers 
feel the same way as I do about staying in 
the Army now that the war is over. Fathers 
of one and two children are still in the Army 
and there is no mention made as to when 
we will become eligible. Fathers of three 
children, regardless if they were in the Army 
only a month were declared eligible for dis- 
charge. Our families need us every bit as 
much as the fathers of three. I think it 
seems undemocratic to stop drafting all 
fathers and doing nothing for those already 
drafted and away from their families I 
wish you could realize all the hardships and 
suffering it causes the families involved. 

I and others don’t think that it is neces- 
sary to keep millions of men scattered 
throughout the earth in uniform idleness 
while their personal affairs go to the rock, 
their opportunities for education vanish, and 
their wives and children cry for them to 
come home. 
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There is a bill to discharge all fathers and 
it needs some more signatures before it can 
be put on the floor for a vote. I and a lot 
of other fathers from our State and fathers 
from every State will appreciate your whole- 
hearted support of any bill to get the fathers 
of two and one child home. 

It is the Congress who must run our 
country as our representatives instead of 
the country being run by the coalition of the 
War Department and State Department. 

As a voter of Illinois I am locking forward 
to you as our representative and will appre- 
ciate your support of any bill which will 
bring home soon the fathers with one and 
two children. We will not forget the men 
who helped to bring us home. 

Sincerely yours, 


There are several bills on the desk to 
speed up demobilization. One of the bills 
is to discharge all soldiers who have seen 
18 months’ service; one is to discharge 
all soldiers with children; one is to de- 
clare the war over. I hone the Members 
will sign thes: petitions because it is ap- 
parent we shall not be able to act upon 
them on the floor of the House unless 
they are taken away from their respec- 
tive committees by such action. 

The Congress must act if it can be- 
cause those who are directing demobili- 
zation, including the administration and 
the military leaders, are not getting the 
job done. 





United Nations Permanent Headquarters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OFr 


HON. E. H. HEDRICK 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1946 


Mr. HEDRICK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to ext?nd my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Charleston Gazette, 
Gharleston, W. Va., under date of Jan- 
uary 27, 1946, entitled “Why Not White 
Sulphur?”’: 

WHY NOT WHITE SULPHUR? 

We are informed that there is a possibility 
of the United Nations permanent headquar- 
ters being located at White Sulphur Springs. 
Aside from our pride in the State and the 
section, we can think of no other place more 
suitable. 

It is encouraging to learn that Representa- 
tive E. H. Heprick, of this district, has been 
active in bringing the matter before the 
United Nations committee now in th.s coun- 
try inspecting sites, and in efforts to enlist 
the support of President T:uman, Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr., the Nnited States representa- 
tive to the United Nations Organization, and 
other high officials in this country. 

Apparently considerable preliminary work 
has been done toward furthering the possi- 
bilities of locating the capital of the world at 
White Sulphur. There must be more. The 
West Virginia Chamber of Commerce cer- 
tainly ought to help in ever way rossible. 

We think if the committee can be per- 
suaded to visit and inspect the White Sul- 
phur location, it would be impressed. The 
magnificent hotel, the Greenbrier, is now oc- 
cupied as an Army hospital, but we are in- 
formed that the Army wants to vacate it as 
soon as possible. The hotel was formerly 
owned and operated by the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway, but we have heard the com- 
pany is lukewarm about reopening it as a 
pleasure resort. 
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Everything that would be immediately re- 
quired is at White Sulphur, It has an ex- 
cellent airport, and the railway station is 
within 100 yards of the hotel. It is on a 
first-class national highway. Available is a 
tract of approximately 6,000 acres. There are 
fine facilities for golf, swimming, hunting, 
fishing, and other recreation. And the set- 
ting is one of the most beau*iful in all 
America. 

It has been suggested that the capital of 
the world be located away from congested 
centers and the coastal areas, and it is not 
considered desirable to have it too close to 
Washington. But White Sulphur is not too 
far away, being 500 miles from New York City 
by highway and rail and 150 miles from Wash- 
ington by air. The location is easily ac- 
cessible but admirably secluded. 

The town of White Sulphur adjoins the 
hotel and offers all the amusements and con- 
veniences that would at first be required. 
We are informed that it is the intention of 
the planners to build a permanent ‘city to 
accommodate 30,000 people and this would 
include several large and ornate business 
buildings and a great auditorium. It is to 
have the finest airport in the world and the 
most powerful radio station The new city 
would be laid out by highly skilled and ex- 
perienced engineers and architects Top rep- 
resentatives of all the nations of the world 
would be coming and going all the time and 
there would be a permanent staff of several 
thousand. 

We respectfully suggest that all of our Sen- 
ators and Representatives put their influence 
and best thought behind Representative 
Hedrick in his efforts to get the capital of 
the World located in West Virginia and that 
all our leading business men do the same, 





Democracy and the Balkans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


10N. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1946 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, George 
Pirinsky, executive secretary of the 
American Slav Congress, has written an 
article expressing the views generally en- 
tertained by the American Slav Congress 
urging nonintervention by the United 
States in that area. A peculiar situation 
obtains in these sections of Europe. The 
article expresses views contrary to those 
expressed by many editorial writers and 
is well worth reading by my colleagues. 
Here is the article: 

Let THE BALKAN PEroPpLes Work Out THEIR 
Own TYPE OF DIMOCRACY 

George Pirinsky, executive secretary, 
American Slav Congress) 

Now that the peoples of Yugoslavia and 
Bulgaria have spoken, our State Department 
should cease any further interference in the 
internal affairs of these two Balkan coun- 
tries for the purpose of bolstering reaction- 
ary forces. In the elections on November 11 
and 18, the electorates of Yugoslavia and 
Bulgaria repudiated the opposition which 
we had taken under our sponsorship. In 
Yugoslavia cut of more than 8,000,000 voters 
only 700,000 voted for the opposition. In 
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Bulgaria, despite the last minute interven-. 


tion of our State Department and the frantic 
appeals of the opposition to the voters to 
boycott the elections, more than 85 percent 
of the voters cast ballots. 

In both countries, .women voted for the 
first time. All persons of 18 and over had 





the right to vote. Only Fascist traitors ang 
open Nazi collaborationists at the time of 
the German occupation were deprived of 
the right to vote. The National Front list 
in Yugoslavia and the Fatherland Front can- 
didates in Bulgaria included the representa. 
tives of all major political parties, which 
represent the overwhelming majority of the 
people. 

American correspondents in Yugoslavia 
and Bulgaria reported that the elections 
were conducted most democratically and 
that the people went to the voting booths jn 
a festive mood. There were no disorders, no 
clashes—to the great disappointment of some 
of our diplomats and newspaper editors, [In 
fact, our poll-tax States in the South could 
learn much from the democratic way in 
which the elections in Yugoslavia and Bul- 
garia were conducted. 

Before the elections our State Department 
was reported to have been much concerned 
about the extent of democracy which actually 
would prove possible during the elections in 
these two Balkan countries. Neal Stanford 
of the Christian Science Monitor wrote: 
“Official Washington, viewing the current 
ferment in the Balkans, is concerned about 
the extent of democracy which actually will 
prove possible in the forthcoming elections 
there.” 

This significant dispatch raises some im- 
portant questions: What is the basis for offi- 
cial Washington’s concern about the Bal- 
kans? What is our policy there and how 
does it affect the future peace and security 
not only of the Balkan peoples but of the 
American people as well? 


NEW BALKAN REGIMES ANTI-FASCIST 

To answer the first question, it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind that the great war of 
liberation which the United Nations waged 
against the Axis aggressors brought basic 
changes in the nature of the Balkan regime, 
Greece being the only exception. 

Before this war, all Balkan countries went 
through a terrible period of Fascist rule. 
The Munich diplomacy of Chamberlain and 
Daladier had given Hitler and Mussolini a 
free hand there.- The regimes of all the 
Balkan kings, Boris in Bulgaria, Alexander 
in Yugoslavia, Carol in Rumania, George and 
General Metaxas in Greece differed little 
from those of Hitler and Mussolini in Ger- 
many and Italy. Constitutions were sus- 
pended, workeys’ and peasants’ parties out- 
Jawed, thousands of the best sons of the 
Balkan peoples killed, tens of thousands 
thrown in jails and concentration camps. 
In Bulgaria alone 30,000 were killed during 
and after the 1923 June and September up- 
risings of the peasants and workers. 

At that time no real concern was dis- 
played in official Washington over the tragic 
Balkan developments that paved the way 
for the Nazi invasion. The concern seems 
to come now when the anti-Fascists have 
taken over the destiny of their lands. 

Concern over the events in Greece, where 
some of the worst reactionaries are in power 
(thanks to British tanks and bayorets), 
would be understandable. But official 
Washington is worried not over Greece but 
over Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and other coun- 
tries where the people broke completely with 
their hateful past: and are building their 
life on a new anti-Fascist basis. 

In each of the two countries there exists 
at present a coalition government which in- 
cludes all democratic elements who have pa'- 
ticipated in, or were sympathetic to, the na- 
tional liberation struggle against the Axis. 
These unity governments, such as the Fath- 
erland Front Government in Bulgaria, in- 
clude the peasants party, Communists, So- 
cial Democrats and other liberal parties and 
individuals. Their representation in the 
governments depends on the strength of the 
respective parties and on the extent of their 
participation in the anti-Axis war. 
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Many of our newspapers complain that the 
opposition is not getting an adequate chance 
to present its program. The opposition in 
most instances consists of individuals who 
have in one way or another compromised 
themselves by Open or secret collaboration 
with the Nazis and their puppets. Its main 
efforts are directed toward splitting the 
unity of the coalition governments and thus 
throwing the country into chaos. Naturally, 
in these countries where conditions are still 
very unsettled and where every ounce of 
national strength and unity ts needed to 
overcome the supreme task of reconstruction 
and rehabilitation, such opposition is not 
welcomed by the people. They cannot af- 
ford it. They cannot permit petty disrup- 
ters and compromised elements to start un- 
dermining their national unity and program 
for reconstruction 

One other factor must be mentioned. In 
both countries the coalition governments are 
striving to raise the standard of living 
(which in most cases means simply avoid- 
ing mass starvation and famine) for the 
masses of people. They are taking over some 
industries formerly owned by those who 
worked in the service of Hitler and Mus- 
solini. Naturally some people’s toes are be- 
ing stepped on, and they are joining this 
opposition in protest against the govern- 
ments whose chief concern is the common 
man 
With this picture of people’s governments, 
with a people’s program, what then is the 
reason for official American concern? The 
answer must be sought not in the Balkan 
ferment, but in the American foreign policy. 


UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY DISTURBING TO 
BALKAN PEOPLES 


Perhaps American attitude toward the Bal- 
kan anti-Fascist regimes and their future will 
become clear when we observe the following: 

That America still recognizes, and deals 
with, Franco's Fascist government in Spain 
which was imposed by two foreign powers, 
Germany and Italy 

That America sponsored Fascist Argentina’s 
seating at the United Nations Conference in 
San Francisco. which was contrary to the en- 
tire spirit of its commitments to destroy 
fascism wherever it arises. 

That in Indonesia, where the people are 
fighting for freedom and democracy against 
imperialist Dutch and British rule, use of 
American lend-lease supplies is sanctioned 
by Secretary of State Byrnes providing the 
labels are removed before the tanks and 
guns shoot down Indonesian patriots. 

That in China, United States Marines were 
landed ostensibly to assist in the disarming 
of Japanese troops but in reality they are 
intervening to bolster Chiang Kai-shek’s dic- 
tatorship all over China. 

That in Greece, the British-backed gov- 
ernment is terrorizing its people without any 
“official” Washington action to restore de- 
mocracy there. 

That in the American zone in Germany 
big Nazi war moguls still occupy key posts 
in industry and business because they are 
“efficient”, “intelligent” and have the “proper 
contacts” with some of our big businessmen. 

That Congress in Washington is playing 
international politics with relief for the peo- 
ples of the liberated countries, turning 
UNRRA into a club over the heads of starv- 
ing people. 

That economic aid to the eastern European 
countries is being. held up because those 
governments are not “democratic” enough. 

And lastly that the atomic bomb is being 
used by our Government as a political weapon 
ot coercion of allied nations. 

From the above, the only conclusion that 
can be reached is that official American prot- 
estations about democracy must sound very 
hollow to the Balkan peoples, that our policy 
Se’ 1s to be rather one of bolstering every 
reactionary group and reconstituting regimes 


which rode roughshod over the peoples before 
the war. 

The Balkan peoples are not too impressed 
with the Churchill-Bevin type of democracy 
in Greece, or our Mr. Byrnes’ type of de- 
mocracy in South Carolina where the vast 
majority of citizens cannot vote because of 
the poll tax. No, they want something bet- 
ter. They do not want to give their Gerald 
L. K. Smiths, their Bilbos, and Hearsts the 
freedon to destroy their hard-won gains. 

Unless our policy makers understand this 
new upsurge of freedom in the Balkans we 
will commit the same blunders as before the 
war. Our refusal to recognize the genuinely 
anti-Fascist people’s governments there will 
make the job of rebuilding there much hard- 
er, but they will go on despite all difficulties 
because they know that once lost, freedom is 
hard to regain. 

In a recent interview with a group of Brit- 
ish M. P.’s, Marshal Tito declared: “We have 
created that kind of democracy which cor- 
responds best both to the nature and way of 
thinking of our people and to the economic 
conditions of our country.” 

After a visit to Belgrade, Dennis Almond, 
writing for Reynolds News, stated: “London’s 
academic discussions of real democracy ring 
strange here. It amounts to an absurdity 
while talking of reality.” 

In conclusion, we might ask whether the 
United States policy makers have learned 
anything out of this war. Have they aban- 
doned the policy of United Nations coopera- 
tion for the eradication of fascism, or are they 
trying to save it? Mr. Walter Lippmann, 
noted columnist, gave the answer in the No- 
vember 1 issue of the New York Herald Trib- 
une. Said Mr. Lippmann: 

“Let no one deceive himself; we are drift- 
ing. We are drifting toward a catastrophe. 
Woe be to those who, when they have the 
responsibility to steer the ship, do not make 


for a safe harbor but drift with the wind and 
the tide.” 


United States Employment Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 30 (legislative day 
of Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, be- 
cause of the importance of the contro- 
versy over the USES, I believe the very 
interesting and ehlightening discussion 
that took place regarding it on the 
American Forum of the Air program 
Tuesday evening, January 8, should be 
read by all who are concerned with the 
problem. Very succinctly the main 
points are dealt with by four individuals 
eminently qualified to discuss them. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
included in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

T have obtained an estimate of the cost 
of printing the manuscript in the Rec- 
orD. The cost will be $225.40. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

ANNOUNCER. What should Congress do 
about the President’s veto? Is unemploy- 
ment a national or a State problem? Who 
can do the job best? Should the United 


States Employment Service be turned over 
to the States immediately? 
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Once again the vital issue of the week 
heard on your American Forum of the Air. 
[Applause. |] 

Good evening, ladies and gentlemen. 
From the Shoreham Hotel in your Nation's 
Capital, Mutual proudly presents America’s 
pioneer public-service radio program, the 
American Forum of the Air, fovnded 17 years 
ago by Thecdore Granik, attorney and mod- 
erator. The forum presen‘s, every Tuesday 
night at this time, the vital issue o: the 
week, both sides of that issue, and the men 
who affect the decisions. 

In Mr. Granik’s absence we are honored to 
present as guest moderator tle distin- 
guished Chairman of the Sociab Security 
Board. He has appeared on these programs 
ivy the past as a participant. We now pre- 
sent the Honorable Arthur J. Altmeyer. Mr. 
Altmeyer. 

Chairman ALTMErrR. Thank yor. One of 
the first iccms of business facing a returning 
Congress is consideration of President Tru- 
man’s pocket veto of a bill ¢hich would have 
returned the United States Employment 
Service to State operation within 100 days. 

Immediately after Pearl Harbor with the 
consent of all the States, the Federal Gov- 
ernment took over the various State employ- 
ment agencies, welding them into a national 
employment service to facilitate the recruit- 
ment of workers for war plants, wherever 
needed thrcughout the country. 

With the conclusion of the war, the States 
now demand the return of the offices. Labor 
and other organizations oppose the return 
to State jurisdiction. 

The President has not opposed eventual 
return, but he is opposed to a return before 
July 1, 1947. 

These are the current facts. The argu- 
ments pro and con are many and diverse. 

tate agencies now administer State unem- 
ployment compension laws. They argue 
that they cannot properly discharge their 
responsibility for deciding whether an in- 
dividual should receive unemployment bene- 
fits unless they have control of the employ- 
ment service, since it is only through the 
employment service that it is possible to 
determine whether or not a claimant is re- 
fusing to accept suitable work 

Those who argue for retention of Federal 
operation claim that the labor market is no 
longer confined to a locality or State, but 
is national in its scope. They point out that 
it will now be necessary to find jobs for 
millions of displaced war workers and mil- 
lions of returning soldiers regardless of 
State lines. 

This evening we will hear all views argued. 
We have a State official, a former State offi- 
cial, a past national director of United States 
Employment Service, and a representative of 
organized labor as our guests. 

First, Stanley Rector, chairman, legislative 
committee, Interstate Conference of Em- 
ployment Security Agencies. Mr. Rector. 

Mr. Recror. Good evening. With the pass- 
ing of stringent manpower controls, made 
necessary by war production, the efficiency 
of the employment service is again denend- 
ent upon its responsiveness to the needs and 
conditions of the many localities compris- 
ing this Nation. Administration by State 
government can more effectively meet the 
varying needs existing between localities. 
It is more representative and more accessible 
to the people and it is demonstrably more 
economical. 

Administrators versed in employment se- 
curity programs, however they may differ 
as to whether or not such a program should 
be on a State or a Federal basis, uniformly 
agree that unutterable confusion and in- 
consistencies arise through having the re- 
lated functions of the unemployment com- 
pensation and employment service under 
two distinct and separate controls. They 
are no more separable than Siamese twins, 
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assuming they are to live and function prop- 
erly. 

The reconversion and demobilization proc- 
ess requires immediate reintegration of these 
related services and since there is little pros- 
pect of a Federal take-over of unemploy- 
ment compensation, good management dic- 
tates that the employment service be imme- 
diately returned to the States. 

Chairman ALTMEYER. Thank you, Mr. Rec- 
tor. 

Next, John J. Corson, former Director, 
United States Employment Service, and now 
director of research, Washington Post, Mr. 
Corson, 

Mr. Corson. Mr. Altmeyer, my answer to 
the question, “Should the United States Em- 
ployment Service be turned over to the 
States immediately?” is “No.” 

If we are to keep the number of unem- 
ployed in this country even as low as 3,000,- 
000 in the years ahead, we need an aggres- 
sive, efficient, well-knit system of local em- 
ployment offices. This system of employ- 
ment offices must be capable of bringing 
unemployed workers and jobs together, even 
though the workers are in Texas and the 
jobs in Wisconsin. It must be capable of 
finding workers with the skills required 
when employers need them promptly. It 
must be able to aid all workers find jobs, 
including those handicapped by their own 
inexperience, age, physical disabilities, or the 
color of their skin. 

Almost 30 years’ experience has demon- 
strated that a federally operated employment 
service is essential. In every employment 
crisis since World War I, this country set up 
Federal employment service. Between 1918 
and 1946 the Federal Government has been 
in the business of running an employment 
service, with the exception of 4 or 5 years. 

Hence, the question really is: Should the 
Federal Government akdicate its responsibili- 
ties for bringing workers and jobs together, 
in the light of three decades’ experience and 
in the face of present reconversion needs? 
The obvious answer is “No!” If political 
exigencies force Congress to the opposite con- 
clusion, then at least the United States Em- 
ployment Service should not be turned over 
to the States until definite and precise stand- 
ards as to how these States shall operate 48 
separate systems are written into the legisla- 
tion governing the future operation of the 
USES. This much is the essential mini- 
mum if we are to maintain an employment 
service to aid workers in finding jobs. 

Chairman ALTMEYER. Thank you, Mr. Cor- 
son. 

Next, Claude A. Williams, past president, 
Interstate Conference of Employment Secu- 
rity Agencies. Mr. Williams. 

Mr. WiLLiaMs. Thank you, Mr. Altmeyer. 
Good evening, ladies, and gentlemen. 

I advocate the immediate return of the 
employment service to the States 

The number of people employed or unem- 
ployed is probably due to national condi- 
tions, but the actual placement of unem- 
ployed persons in jobs 1s a local function and 
the means of doing that job must conform 
to local conditions. These vary, not only be- 
tween States, but between localities within a 
state. It is impossible to cut the cloth on a 
national pattern to fit all situations. 

Continued Federal operation of the em- 
ployment service will continue the attempt 
to provide minimum wages far in excess of 
those now provided by Federal law, force 
upon employers so-called fair employment 
practice regulations which Congress has re- 
fused to enact and the use of unemployment 
compensation funds to finance strikes. 

Only through the integration of unem- 
ployment compensation and the employ- 
ment service in a State system can the con- 
fusion resulting from duplication and red 
tape be eliminated and displaced war work- 
ers, the veterans, and the public obtain the 
service to which they are entitled. 


Chairman Attmryer. Thank ycu, Mr. Wil- 
liams. 

And now, Ted F. Silvey, chairman of the 
CIO Reconversion Committee. Mr. Silvey. 

Mr. Sirvey. The CIO reply to the question 
is an emphatic “No”; neither immediately 
nor at any future time. The public em- 
ployment service exists to give help in our 
complicated national labor market situation 
to employer, veteran, young people seeking 
their first jobs, handicapped person, minori- 
ties who suffer discrimination, and every- 
body who seeks a job which matches their 
skill, experience. ambition, and economic 
need. 

It is as ridiculous to talk about operating 
the employment service on a State level as 
it would be to talk about breaking up the 
United States post cffice into 48 separate 
administrations, each independent of and 
unrelated to the other. 

Should a qualified worker in Bridgeport, 
Ohio, be deprived of job referral a short 
streetcar ride away in Wheeling, W. Va., or 
Philadelphia people looking for work not be 
referred to a shipyard across the river in 
Camden, N. J., just because two neighboring 
States had entirely different political or ad- 
ministrative organizations? 

What then is the reason for a break-up of 
a national, unified system? What is the 
motive here? 

Those who are screaming for return of the 
federally operated, national public employ- 
ment service to State operation have at least 
two basic motives and both of them are evil. 
One, they want to make the employment 
service an adjunci to the State unemploy- 
ment compensation administrations so they 
may prostitute the original purposes of un- 
employment compensation benefit payment 
for workers into tax reductions for big busi- 
ness; and two, they want to get the 23,000 
employees on State pay rolls so they may 
filch some of their personal earnings for 
State political campaign purposes and use 
the time of these persons, both public and 
personal, for beating the political bushes for 
votes for State governors and senators, 
especially Tory Republicans and reactionary 
southern Democrats. 

Chairman ALTMEYER. Thank you, Mr. Sil- 
vey. 

There we have the issues and the sides are 
clearly drawn. 

Mr. Rector, to start our discussion, why do 
you think the United States Employment 
Service should be returned to the States at 
this time? 

Mr. Rector. First, Mr. Moderator, in view 
of the last statement, I would like to rise to 
a point of personal privilege. I find that the 
sweeping indictment is made that the ad- 
vocacy of the return of the employment serv- 
ice to the States is representative of the 
forces of evil. In that category you will find 
48 governors of States, without exception; 
and if my memory serves me correctly, many 
cf them were actively supported by the CIO- 
PAC organizations. 

I can assume that these governors and 
State officials are representative of the at- 
titude of the public interest and our and 
their feeling is this: That the interests of 
the displaced workers can best be served in 
the finding of suitable employment, and that 
our returned servicemen can be reintegrated 
into society best by the responsive, respon- 
sible back-home governments, which are cer- 
tainly as interested in their welfare as re- 
moved bureaucracy in Washington. 

Mr. Corson. That draws the issue. It 
seems to me that Mr. Rector’s argument as to 
a responsible back-home government is an 
illustration of the weakness of the State 
argument. ‘Today workers are looking for 
jobs wherever those jobs may be, not neces- 
sarily at home. 

I am told, for example, that the Selective 
Service records demonstrate that only 2 
out of every 10 workers, or 2 out of every 10 
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veterans coming out of the Army, are inter. 
ested in going back to the same community 
from which they were drafted, and not 
more than 6 are going back to the home 
State. 

Today workers are looking for jcbs from 
one end of the country to the other. They 
have been for a long time, and to place them 
in jobs a national employment sertice which 
can bring them to jobs wherever they may be 
is essential. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Silvey, 1 would like to 
know if you subscribe to this statement: 
“Even today, ir wartime, when emphasis on 
centralized Federal control is so strong, y 
have found that a man or commission, sit. 
ting in Washington behind a table loaded 
with figures, cannot analyze the manpower 
problems in any State as well as the State 
agencies, which are so thoroughly steeped in 
the particular problems and particular con. 
ditions in each State.” 

Mr. Rector. If I may, I would like to re- 
turn to what Mr. Corson has indicated. 

Mr. WILLIAMs. I would like to get my ques- 
tion answered. Apparently Mr. Silvey was 
not listening. 

Mr. Corson. It can easily be answered. 
The United States Employment Service, dur- 
ing the period of the war, has demonstrated 
full well that you can administer a national 
program, and administer it effectively, in 
each local community 

During the war a whole series of local em- 
ployment service programs were developed. 
There was the Buffalo plan; there was an 
employment council in Dallas; there was the 
Louisville plan; there were a host of others. 
It demonstrated how effectively a national 
program can be integrated on a local basis. 

Mr. Wi.uiams. Mr Corson, those local 
plans were established because they at- 
tempted to cut the cloth on a national pat- 
tern and it didn’t work, so they had to go 
down to the local proposition to develop a 
thing that would work. 

Mr. Corson. And established because they 
were supported and stimulated by the na- 
tional War Manpower Commission. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; because they were sup- 
ported and stimulated by the local people 
who knew the problems. 

Mr. Sitvey. I don’t agree with your quota- 
tion. I think you probably found it in some 
obscure place and you are trying to trip me 
with it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It happens to be Senator 
Truman’s statement before the Interstate 
Conference of Employment Security Agen- 
cies on October 21, 1942. 

Mr. Sitvey. I had a notion you were going 
to tell me it was a CIO member in Utah. 

Mr. WruiaMs. May I carry it just a little 
further? Since you think it is such a funny 
statement, perhaps you and your organiza- 
tion are responsible for changing the Presi- 
dent’s mind and causing him to veto this 
bill. 

Mr. Sitvey. All right, Mr. Williams. I don’t 
know whether it is Scripture or not, but some 
place it says that a wise man changes his 
mind and a fool never does. I think Mr. 
Truman is showing considerable wisdom on 
a number of questions, especially on this one. 

Mr. WriuiaMs. That is why I think CIO 
should keep open-minded on the return to 
the States. There is still a chance for them 
to change their minds. 

Mr. SILvEyY. We haven’t had the evidence 
like Mr. Truman has had it presented to him, 
you see. 

I will contend that the maximum labor- 
management and community participation 
was in the Federal employment service dur- 
ing the war, in contrast to almost no such 
participation under State operation before 
the wer. I think this rather indicates that 


State o,eration again would fall back into 
the isolated, incompetent condition that 
made it impossible for the country to risk 
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state operation during hostilities. We had 
+o federalize in order to get on with the war. 
Mr. Rector. Those are adjectives, Mr. Sil- 
vey, not proof. 

Mr suvey. We didn’t have 48 separate 
armies to fight Germany. 

Mr. Rector. This is Mr. Rector, Mr. Modera- 
tor: I have been very anxious to get to the 
em at issue Which he so well set out. I 
= very familiar with the argument that un- 
smplovment is a national ,roblem, therefore, 
QED. it can best be handled by the Federal 
Government. As if any phenomenon that 
ecurs throughout the Nation, merely because 
we find it in the various States, therefore, 
QED, it can best be handled by the Federal 
Government. If that be true, then educa- 
‘jon, divorce, all laws governing society——— 

Mr. Sttvey (interposing). Inchuding traffic? 

Mr Rector. All laws governing society 
should be under the Federal Government per 
ce. Merely that it is a national phenomenon, 
it does not necessarily follow that the treat- 
ment of that problem can best be taken care 
of by the National Government. After all, 
the placement of individuals is essentially a 
local problem 

Mr. Corson. Let us stick te the placement 
f unemployed workers and forget about 
divorce and public education for the moment. 
Probably you know more about them than 
Ido. With respect to the placement of un- 
employed workers, in the first place, there 
are industries in this country, as you well 
know. such as transportation, construction, 
agriculture, which rely on a mobile labor 
force for their workers. Every year workers 
move from one place to another place to find 
jobs in those industries. In addition, we have 
in this country about 47 labor market areas 
that lap over one or more States. Mr. Silvey 


has pointed out already, Why is it a worker 
on one side of a river should be denied a 
job on the other side of the river, just be- 


cause it happens to be in another State? 

Mr. Rector. I wonder if you are at all fa- 
miliar with the facts. I have gathered con- 
siderable data, which we are going to present 
before congressional committees, to the effect 
that there has been greater compartmenta- 
tion under the present Federal set-up than 
under the State. 

Mr. Corson. Those are just adjectives; be 
specific. 

Mr. Rector, All right. In your experience 
as an administrator, I am sure you know that 
there has been an interstate clearance system 
under the Wagner-Peyser Act under which 
the States operated, and you further know 
that essentially has not been changed under 
the present operations. 

Mr. Corson. The latter part I disagree with. 

Mr. Sitvey. Mr. Altmeyer, after using that 
phrase “Tory Republicans,” I wonder if it 
would be all right to make a quotation from 
Herber Hoover on March 7, 1931. May I do 
that? 

Chairman 
against that. 

Mr. SILvEY. Mr. Hoover, then President, had 
a bill presented to him by the Congress for 
Signature which he veteed, and it had to do 
with the establishment of employment serv- 
ices in the States, financed in part by the 
States and in part by the Federal Govern- 
ment. In his veto he said in part: “I have 
repeatedly urged a proper extension of public 
employment agencies, but this bill unfortu- 
nately abolishes the whole of the present 
well-developed Federal Employment Service 


ALTMEYER. There is no law 


and proposes, after certain requirements are 

mj} lied with, to set up an entirely new plan 
by subsidies to the States from the Federal 
‘reesury. * * * This bill proposes, as I 
Have said, to destroy the Federal Empiloy- 
ment Service in the Department of Labor, 
Which has developed out of the many years 
Ol experience, and to substitute for it 48 
Practically independent agencies, each under 
State control.” That is the end of Mr. 
Hoover's quotation. 


I am amazed that a situation that was too 
reactionary for Herbert Hoover in March 1931 
is being espoused here today, 14 or 15 years 
later. 

Mr. Witttams. One thing I agree with Mr. 
Hoover, that he shouldn’t attempt to sub- 
sidize the State into surrendering any of its 
local prerogatives and authorities. 

You talk about a federally financed em- 
ployment service that is operated by the 
States. That employment service is not 
financed by the Federal Government; it is 
financed through a special tax upon employ- 
ers, levied for the purpose of raising revenue. 

Mr. Strvey. Which employers charge to the 
consumer. 

Mr. Witiiams. I don't care who they charge 
it to, but they don’t levy the tax on every- 
body. The tax is levied on employers for 
the specific purpose of paying the expenses 
of the employment security program. As an 
employer, I think we ought to have something 
to say about this matter. We foot the bill. 
We are the ones who pay for it and cer- 
tainly we ought to have something to say 
about the kind and character of employment 
service that we operate. A survey of all the 
employers in the United States showed that 
95 percent of them favor the immediate re- 
turn of the Employment Service. In fact, 
they think it should have been returned to 
the States more than 6 months ago. 

Mr. Sttvey. May I come back to the ques- 
tion “why”? Here I come in with the charge 
I made in my opening statement, the peo- 
ple who want the return to the States want it 
to prevent the payment of unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits to unemployed 
workers. 

Mr. WILLtiaMs. No. We want to prevent the 
payment of unemployed compensation bene- 
fits to workers that are not entitled to them. 

Mr. Si.vey. Now, Mr. Williams, you stand 
up before Senate committees and make com- 
ments and they are written down. And on 
September 5, 1945—which isn’t so very long 
ago—you recommended that there be a sus- 
pension of “unemployment compensation for 
the next 6 months and not pay any benefits 
to anybody.” 

Mr. Wriutams. I still advocate that. 

Mr. Strvery. O. K., then you are against un- 
employment compensation. 

Mr. WituiaMs. Oh, no. I said if you sus- 
pended the payment of unemployment com- 
pensation for the next 6 months that you 
would bring about more expeditiously than 
any other method the rehabilitation and re- 
conversion and placement of discharged war 
workers. 

Mr. Srm.vey. You can explain, but here’s 
another one from a Senate hearing on June 
1, 1944. “It sounds terrible,” you said, “to 
Say that 24 percent of all checks for unem- 
ployment compensation were less than $19, 
and in seven States from 10 to 50 percent 
were for @5. ° * * I think it unfair,” 
you continued, “to make a flat statement and 
leave the impression that 87 a week is an 
inadequate sum of money to pay in unem- 
ployment compensation benefits, particularly 
so” (and here is the point I want to em- 
phasize, seeing that you are from Texas) 
“when there are thousands of gainfully em- 
ployed people throughout the South who do 
not earn more than $7.50 or $10 a week when 
they are working.” 

I don’t think you can ring many cash 
registers in Texas with eight or ten dollars 
a week wages for working people. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Are we arguing about unem- 
ployment compensation or about Empiloy- 
ment Service? 

Mr. Corson. I find myself in agreement 
with Mr. Williams. Mr. Williams has said, 
“Are we arguing about unemployment com- 
pensation or about the Employment Service?” 

Mr. Sitvey. I am saying these people want 
the Employment Service back in State con- 
trol so they can stop benefit payments un- 
der the State unemployment compensation 
laws. 
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Mr. Corson. With that point of view I 
agree. That unfortunately is what handi- 
caps the unemployment service in doing a 
job to help unemployed workers. That is 
the case of the tail wagging the dog, literally. 

Mr. Rector. Do I have to talk louder? 

Chairman ALTMEYER. Mr. Rector, you have 
the floor. 

Mr. Recror. I have a rather single-track 
mind and I would like to Keep on the point 
because it is essentially—and it is a hard- 
ridden horse that has been ridden to death— 
that this item is a national problem and 
there are vast numbers of workers circulat- 
ing throughout this country and that we 
have to have a national system per se. 

I would like to give you, John, some inter- 
esting data. The State of Maryland has paid 
on the average 35,000 checks per week since 
about 10 days following VJ-day to unem- 
ployed people in the State. There has not 
been a single month—the high month was 
November—in which the Clearance system, 
worked out by the United States Employ- 
ment Service, has moved 50 people across 
State lines, out of that 35,000, into jobs in 
other States, pursuant to the clearance pro- 
cedures. It has gone down as far as 15; 
the next high figure being 40. 

In the State of Wisconsin we have paid out 
an average of twenty to twenty-five thou- 
sand checks; twenty-five thousand being 
high. The high month in the State of Wis- 
consin for clearance to surrounding States 
has been forty. 

With reference to the complete elimina- 
tion of State lines, it is not State lines that 
cause the barriers. It is the departmental 
administration. What has actually hap- 
pened, Mr. Corson, is this, and we can’t put 
them out here on the air, but you will find 
them in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp in proper 
time. We have conclusive evidence that the 
area departmentalization—as you know, the 
States have been broken into areas, area di- 
rectors—what has happened in some States 
is the breaking up of that State into five 
more States, if you so want to call it, as far 
as the Employment Service, by the mability to 
work out effective clearances between areas, 
You would be surprised had you actual front- 
line experience; you would be surprised at 
the confusion, the complete confusion of the 
directives coming out of Washington with 
reference to the handling of those “back 
home” problems. 

If I may check my facts with you, with 
reference to your statement that always in 
time of stress the Federal Government has to 
come to the fore. The first employment 
service set up on a national scale was the 
old Reemployment Service, the United States 
Reemployment Service, following out of the 
World War. That was the first one in the 
country. We had no State system, only seven 
separate State systems. 

Mr. Corson. Haven't you really posed your 
two questions? Let me try to answer them. 

Mr. Rector. All right. 

Mr. Corson. You said, in the first place, 
that there is a need for the interchange of 
workers between these areas, even thouch 
you won't admit there is a need for the intev- 
change of workers and the availability of 
jobs for workers between States. 1 agree with 
you as far as you go, and I go you one step 
further. It doesn't seem to me to make sense 
that you would break a State un into areas 
nor does it make sense that just because a 
worker lives in Kansas City, Mo., he is not 
entitled to a job in Kansas City, Kans 

Your second point is that Federal admin- 
istration is less efficient than State admin- 
istration. On the basis of my experience I 
cannot see how you come to that conclusion 
I had the unfortunate. experience of being 
the Director of Wnited States Employment 
Service vhen we took over the 48 State 
ployment services. There were some 
efficient State employment services. Wiscon- 
sin was one. Even Claude's State of Texas 
was one. So was Connecticut and Indiana 
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and a number of others. But there were 
some of the most atrociously inefficient State 
administrations you can imagine. 

Mr. Rector. Has the War Manpower Com- 
mission's administration in the past 3 or 4 
years—did you find that efficient? 

Mr. Corson. The War Manpower Commis- 
sion couldn't rival at least a dozen of the 
State administrations which we had to re- 
work and rebuild as quickly as we could. 

Mr. Sitvey. On the point of service to the 
veterans, I am interested in seeing what Tom 
Sickes said in his column yesterday about 
job prohlems. Commenting on President 
Truman's veto of the bill, he said that these 
problems “relate to the hectic situation now 
existing ail over the country, as incoming 
ships unload war veterans on top of the big 
task of finding jobs for civilian war workers, 
which stil! is a problem, too. President Tru- 
man is much concerned,” he adds, “that war 
veterans shall have the most efficient service 
in trying to get back into normal civilian 
pursuits. That can be done, as the other 
job can be done, only by handling on a na- 
tional basis and without disrupting the 
USES organization with its expert, trained 
personnel that is supervising State agencies.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What more efficiency can he 
have than a system located at the grass roots, 
where the people know and understand the 
problems pertaining to local employment, job 
opportunities, the kind and character of 
working conditions, and hours, better than 
any swivel-chair bureaucrat in Washington 
could ever dream about? 

Mr. Sitvey. Take one of the ghost towns 
where there was one war industry and 700 
veterans coming back, and there aren't 7 jobs 
in the whole town. Do you think they cari 
place them there? Of course, they can’t. 

Mr. Corson. What is the congenital differ- 
ence between a swivel-chair bureaucrat in 
Washington and a swivel-chair bureaucrat 
in Austin? Is there any basic difference? 

Mr. WiLLiaMs. One is that we are close 
enough to the people so. we can put the finger 
on them and make them squirm, 

Mr. SILvEy. You have the right answer to 
that question, Mr. Williams. You can put 
your finger on the employees and sure make 
them squirm, and make them come across 
with a percentage of their salaries for your 
political campaign funds. 

Mr. WiLuiaMs. You know that is not true. 

Mr. Sitvey. I have watched it work. 

Mr. WiLiiaMs. The main reason you want 
it turned over to the Federal Government is 
so you can get an increase in your dues, be- 
cause their pay is going to be increased On the 
Federal pay roll. 

I want you to get this straight. 1 want 
you to know that both State and Federal 
employees in this program operate under 
both little and big “Hatch Acts” which pre- 
vent any political activity and solicitation 
of any contributions, and the only place that 
I know of that it was ever attempted, both 
the administrators of the Employment Serv- 
ice and the Unemployment Compensation 
were removed from office for it. That hap- 
pened in the State of Georgia. 

Mr. Rector. Mr. Moderator, this is Mr. Rec- 
tor. I would like to ask Mr. Silvey this. I 
can see where he would be quite concerned 
with the immediate self-interest of the rank 
and file of his unions, but he now proposes 
to speak for the veterans. I am wondering 
if a better spokesman of the veterans’ in- 
terest would not be the veterans’ organiza- 
tions. 

Mr. Strvey. Well, we have 1,500,000 of our 
own members who are veterans and, of 
course, in the other large labor movements 
there is another 1,500,000, so we aren’t en- 
tirely unrelated to that problem. 

Mr. Rector. No; I suppose you have some 
veterans. I am wondering if you know the 
position taken by the American Legion, cer- 
tainly as powerful a group as there is in 
the field of veterans’ organizations, at their 
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Chicago convention last September, in which 
they broke openly with the USES as being 
discriminatory and unsympathetic to the 
problems of the veterans. 

Mr. Corson. Mr. Rector, hasn’t the Vet- 
erans’ Employment Service been a national 
employment service for something like 15 
years and do you think for a moment that 
the American Legion, or any other veteran 
organization, would agree to the breaking 
up of this National Veterans’ Employment 
Service? 

Mr. Wrti1aMs. They want to get it out of 
the USES and put it into the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, so the USES wouldn’t have any- 
thing to do about it. 

Mr. Corson. Irrespective of where they put 
it, they insist on a national employment 
system. 

Mr. Wr.u1aMs. Opeiated through State 
systems. 

Mr. Sitvey. I make no point of speaking 
for the American Legion because I am not 
authorized to do so, and I don’t know that 
you are, either. 

Mr. Rector. I can quote the resolution and 
I can demonstrate the resolution to you. I 
would like to answer you, Mr. Corson, if I 
may. You are saying that they would not 
stand for a minute having it disintegrated 
into State systems, but I suppose you are 
conversant with the facts that the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars and the American Legion, 
in their sponsorship of the GI bill of rights, 
in title IV, provided for just that; namely, 
an administrative policy be laid down by the 
Veterans’ Administrator to be executed and 
carried out by State agencies through the 
States, by State officers and State employees. 
You are conversant with that fact? 

Mr. Corson. Ly State employment officers, 
by State veterans’ service officers appointed 
through the Natioaal Veterans’ Service. 

Mr. Rector. That ir not correct. Look up 
section 602 on that. 

Mr. WittiaMs. Is not this great job that 
you talk about the Employment Service doing 
the result of about half the placements being 
made by your »usiness agents in all these 
unions all over the country, where they go 
out and make the placement and send the 
list to the Employment Service and the Em- 
ployment Service comes out with a big yell, 
“Look what we did! We placed all these 
people,” when, :s < matter of fact, your busi- 
ness agents did that. 

Mr. Strvey. That is not done to my knowl- 
edge. Ir on’t know that it is true. It is not 
true in my union and I don’t know that it 
is true in any CIO union. 

Mr. Rector. That is the accepted practice. 
That is done all throughout the country in 
the matter of placement. 

Mr. Wriii1AMs. As a matter of fact, that is 
one of the reasons you don’t want to go back 
to the States, because you are afraid they 
won't let your hiring halls and your busi- 
ness agents do the work of the Employment 
Service and they get the credit for it. 

Mr. Corson. Claude, you paint something 
here in very false colors. Of course, the Em- 
ployment Service aids in the placement of 
union workers, and why not? Here you run 
into a situation, es we did in Camp Pickett, 
as we did in the early part of the war, where 
the employers and the union had agreed as 
to certain arrangements which would obtain 
in the employment of workers on that job. 
One of the arrangements that the employer 
agreed to, not the Employment Service, was 
that all the werkers on that job would be 
union workers. All right, the union busi- 
ness agents refer their members to the em- 
ployment office. Why not? 

Mr. WriuiaMs. He .doesn’t refer them to 
the employment office; he refers them to the 
employer and sends the Employment Service 
a list of those he referred and then the 
Employment Service spends a lot of time 
writing up a lot of statistics showing what 
a big job they did, when they didn’t do a 
thing, 





Mr. Corson. Claude, I guess you have been 
removed from the activities of the Employ- 
ment Service for awhile. 

Mr. Siivey. I guess if the business agents 
of the unions are doing the job of the Em. 
ployment Service, maybe under the - 
forward and carry-back provisions of the tax 
laws the union business agents ought to get 
a refund because they save the Government 
so much money. 

Mr. WILuiaMs. They didn’t save the money. 
All the money was spent making up the sta. 
tistics that we did the job that the business 
agents did. 

Mr. Sttvey. Let me ask Mr. Williams or Mr. 
Rector this question. If an employment 
service is best adapted to local conditions, as 
you assert, why then have it on a State 
level; why not set it up on a township or 
municipal basis? : 

Mr. Rector. Mr. Silvey, my answer to that 
is there can be absurdities at either extreme. 
There can be absurdities by having a too 
small basis to be efficiently administered 
with reference to the market. After all, a 
market is beyond the immediate township. 
When I say local, I mean relatively con- 
tiguous regions. 

Mr. Corson. Actually the Employment 
Service did grow up on such a local basis. 

Mr. Rector. Right. 

Mr. Corson. Municipal service. And in- 
terestingly enough, back as far as 1907 we 
had a Federal employment service. This 
State idea has been a definitely recent idea. 

Mr. WitLiaMs. Mr. Corson, what you had in 
1907 was established by the Immigration 
Service to try to expose immigrants coming 
into this country to job opportunities The 
thing wasn’t a success. It didn’t work and it 
fizzled out, just like the Employment Service 
did after the last war. It got into such disre- 
pute that Congress would appropriate but 
$400,000 for its operations. 

Here the States come along and build an- 
other employment service and we build up a 
going concern and these guys up here who 
want to get everything in Washington that 
they can, they couldn’t wait to take it ove: 
under the guise of an emergency. To you 
guys up here there will always be an emer- 
gency and there will never be a time when 
the Employment Service will be returned to 
the States, Mr. Truman’s promise to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Chairman AttTmeyer. Mr. Rector. 

Mr. Rector. John, whether it is a fact or 
not, it is true that in a free competitive labor 
market, not under the controls and forced 
policing that went on during the war period, 
and presumably for good reasons, that under 
a free competitive labor market, the ability 
of the Employment Service to efficiently 
function is dependent upon the jobs that are 
listed with it. In other words, it is dependent 
upon employer good will. I hold no brief 
for the employer’s sentiments. Whatever 
may prompt him, it is still a fact that 92 
percent on a poll conducted through the 
States—and very good sampling—were in 
favor of State management. You know, too, 
that the large employer organizations are al! 
in favor of State management. One-third of 
the poll tickets coming back stated that un- 
der no consideration would they ever do busi- 
ness with the United States Employment 
Service. 

Mr. Sitvey. Mr. Altmeyer, may I come in 
with a new question, just before we finish 
up here? I would like to ask—and I don't 
care who answers it—what assurance would 
there be with the United States Employment 
Service under State administration tha 
competent Negro personnel hired to work 
in the agency during the war would not be 
discharged merely because they are colored 
people? 

Mr, Rector. May I answer that? 

Chairman Attmryer. Go ahead, Mr, Rector. 

Mr, WiLuiaMs. We don’t have any in our 
State. 
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Mr. Sttvey. Wouldn't you hire a competent 
Negro in Texas at all, even though they are 
citizens and taxpayers? 

Mr. Rector. We happen to have in our 
agency—-unemployment compensation agen- 
cy, if I may refer to that—a number of 
Necroes working in the State of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Stiver. Not janitors? 

Mr. Rector. No; they are clerks. 

Chairman ALTMEYER. Gentlemen, we will 
have to stop now for a summation of the 
arguments advanced this evening. Mr. Cor- 
son, will you sum up for your side? 

Mr. Corson. The arguments that we have 
presented are first and foremost that unem- 
ployment is a national problem; unemploy- 
ment is not bounded by the State political 
boundaries. 

There are a number of industries that 
range from one end of the country to the 
other seeking workers. I have enumerated 
them, transportation, construction, agricul- 
ture and a host of others that rely on a 
national labor force. In addition there are 
a number of centers that lap across State 
boundaries. 

There is no sense to a system of employ- 
ment offices that denies workers jobs on one 
side of a State line and gives workers jobs 
because they live on the other side of a 
State line. That, you may say, is an unrea- 
sonable provision that wouldn't be done even 
under State administration. The truth of 
the matter is that it was done. It was done 
in Kansis City, Kans., and Kansas City, Mo. 
I did my best to overcome it then, unsuc- 
cessfully, because of the pressure of Gover- 
nors, Senators, and Congressmen from both 
States. That illustrates the pressures. 

That is one argument, That isn't the only 
argument. Unfortunately, we have devel- 
oped a system of unemployment insurance in 
this country which gives employers an in- 
centive to deprive unemployed workers of 
their benefits. It is to their advantage to see 
that unemployed workers do not receive 
benefits when they are unemployed. That 
is very unfortunate, but it happens to be the 
sort of a system we have built in this country. 

If I understand the arguments of Mr. Rec- 
tor and Mr. Williams, it is that essentially 
you should have a State employment service 
in order that the State unemployment com- 
pensation laws can be more effectively ad- 
ministered. That means essentially that 
workers who are in search of jobs will be pro- 
vided jobs if they are entitled to unemploy- 
ment-compensation benefits, not necessarily 
that we provide jobs in order to put the best 
skilled worker in the jok for which he is best 
fitted. 

Chairman ALTMEYER. I ar sorry, Mr. Cor- 
son, but your time has expired. 

Mr. Williams, will you sum up for your 
side? . 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is apparent thet the nega- 
tive side of this question has failed to show 
any necessity for a national system of unem- 
ployment compensation. They failed to show 
that there has been any improvement made 
in the interstate clearance of workers from 
one State to the other. The evidence here 
conclusively shows that they took the State 
interstate clearance procedures and used 
them throughout the war and did not im- 
prove them in any material respect. 

There has been no proof offered that there 
has been any discrimination on the part cf 
workers because they live across State lines. 
And secondly, the allegation that the em- 
ployment service operated under the States 
would be used solely for the purpose of re- 
fusing benefits to unemployment compen- 
Sation claimants has not been supported by 
any evidence here. 

As a matter of fact, the only interest that 
the employers of this country Rave is in see- 
ing that the unemployment compensation 
Program and the emplo;ment service is 
operated to prevent the payment of bene- 
fits to those not entitled to them, and only 
in that respect are we interested in the 


operation of the employment service and the 
unemployment compensation systems. 

The proposition has been alleged here that 
there is a lot of politics involved in this. 
The employers of this country have a right to 
have something to say about the kind and 
character of unemployment compensation 
program and employment service that is 
operated. The employers pay the bill; they 
are the ones that are taxed to support this 
pattern. 

It is conclusively shown that 95 percent 
of the employers favor the operation of the 
employment service by the States because 
there they can see to it that State policies, 
State philosophies, are carried out in line 
with what is in accordance with the prin- 
ciples and practices of those respective com- 
munities. 

Chairman ALTMEYER. I am sorry, Mr. Wil- 
liams, our time is up. 
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Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article prepared by me on the subject 
of atomic bombs in international society, 
appearing in the October 1945 issue of 
the American Journal of International 
Law. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Atomic Bomes IN INTERNATIONAL SOcIETY * 

(By Exsret D. THomas, United States Senator 
from Utah, a vice president of the Ameri- 
can Society of International Law) 

That man could destroy his civilization 
has been known, theoretically, for many 
years; now there is actual proof that he can. 
Atomic bombs have been unleashed in in- 
ternational society, the results of which have 
no comparison in history. 

However, the atomic bomb is proof of 
something more. It is proof that man's ideas 
can be mightier than man himself and 
mightier than the matter which surrounds 
him. The new atomic weapon is a product 
of the minds of brilliant scientists; it is not, 
in a real sense, a military development. It 
is an idea materialized, a frightful idea that 
only a few erudite physicists can grasp. It 
is the product of scientific laboratories and 
of remote electronic investigations. It is 
final proof that man’s ideas have become su- 
perior to the very matter from which the 
thinking brain itself is constructed. 

Much as the atomic bomb has been praised 
by persons of all classes since the destruc- 
tion of Hiroshima the place of the atomic 
bomb in the history of culture does not seem 
to me—probably because I am so close to so 
many great and seemingly miraculous dis- 
coveries—to be as epic making as the inven- 
tion of the wheel, the discovery of the stora- 
bility of cereal foods, or the domestication 
of animals. From a military standpoint it 
is, to my mind, just another weapon. It is 
not as deadly as biological warfare would be 
if we stooped to that, nor as destructive as 





'This article is an expansion of an un- 
published interview given to a student, 
Gienn Everett, the day after the bomb was 
loosed over Hiroshima. 
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the use of rays or chemicals on a major 
scale. I say all of this despite the common- 
place statement that the destructive strength 
of 70 bombs such as that dropped on Hiro- 
shima would be equivalent to all other types 
of bombs dropped from the air over Germany 
and Japan. [If total death, complete de- 
struction, become the objectives of actual 
warfare there are many instruments more 
deadly and more destructive than the atomic 
bomb. Those who have zealously assumed 
that the invention of the bomb would guar- 
antee peace because it makes war so illogical 
are merely echoing what was said by so many 
persons when international control of money 
was certain to make war impossible and 
when, through the invention of the air- 
plane, global warfare became a fact. War 
has never been that logical. 

In international society man’s ideas are 
also paramount to physical matter. Law and 
custom will continue to be the controlling 
factors in that society, and they are but an- 
other product of man’s thinking. The de- 
velopment of a new technique of destruction 
will not upset men’s way of living together; 
only a change in law and custom can do that. 

We can conceive of the world being a des- 
olate place without life, for we have siudied 
the moon. We have heard for 20 centuries 
the undeniable truth that “he who lives by 
the sword shall perish by the sword.” If 
mankind could be transformed by fear of 
consequences, however, he would have been 
reformed centuries ago when God sent the 
flood down on Noah’s land. Yet the Bible 
suggests that within a generation after the 
ark landed on Mount Ararat sinning was just 
as bad qualitatively as it was before the del- 
uge descended. 

The fact that the use of the atomic bomb 
may have done more good than harm is a 
matter of blind luck. The facts appear to be 
that a number of powerful nations have the 
formula, or something like it, and that others 
came so close that a correctible accident in 
one of the experiments changed the whole 
path of victory. It is not difficult to assume 
that the United States and Germany might 
well have discovered and perfected the bomb, 
gone into production, and come out with the 
weapon simultaneously. With such a hy- 
pothesis it is not difficult to appreciate the 
weapon, not as a fright used against a Jap2- 
nese city, then a repeat performance to show 
we meant business, with no real thought that 
we should be compelled to continue its 
frightfulness, but as an actual day-by-day 
working tool of war. Add to this prospect 
the radar discoveries announced by the Chief 
of our Army Air Forces together with other 
new weapons which have a way of constantly 
coming along in greater intensity and abund- 
ance in any war, and we have the world’s 
match boxes in two pairs of hands. We do 
not need to guess whether the war would 
have continued if we had razed Berlin and 
Germany had razed Washington; if we had 
traded Essen for Pittsburgh, the Redwood 
Forest for the Black, and ruined the Missis- 
sippi in exchange for the Rhine. So long as 
there was authority in either land there 
would be striking power, and there would be 
striking. Nations slug it out to the death in 
the manner of the old prize fighters who 
went through tens upon tens of rounds until 
they could no longer stand. This was true 
of the civil war in Spain. It was true of the 
War Between the States in America. It was 
true of cornered Japan, cornered Germany. 
cornered Italy. They did not quit as up- 
and-coming, going concerns. They dropped 
from their last legs. 

Nor are combatants discouraged by the 
prospect of total decimation of a race, or 
a people, or a world. What sterner lesson 
in history than the reduction cited above, 
when only mates of man and of animals, two 
by two, were left in the Ark? What more 
awful thing to contemplate than that a 
whole Carthage may again be wiped out to 
the last Carthaginian, as Germany told the 
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Germans would happen if the Allied Nations 
should win, as Japan told the Japanese would 
happen if the Allied Nations should win, or as 
we would have hoped for in merciful com- 
parison ‘vith the actual prospects in the event 
that the Axis should win. 

It is, then, a matter of blind luck that the 
atomic bomb did not run rampant as not 
merely a one-sided weapon, used with great 
restraint, but as a weapon in the hands of 
both sides, to the very death. That is, itisa 
matter of blind luck unless one wishes to 
say that it was the work of Providence. 

Enduring peace cannot come through fear; 
it cannot be maintained by any technique of 
physical destruction, nor by fear of any single 
piece of war matériel. Peace can come only 
as a result of a respect for law and a desire 
to have such law justly enforced. Thus the 
structure of the world’s law is more impor- 
tant than any bomb could ever be. The 
bombs can, and perhaps may, destroy much 
of world civilization. Only a structure of 
law can save it. 

In the recent San Francisco Conference 
mankind’s leaders came together for the sec- 
ond time in a generation to try to formulate 
a system of law by which the nations of the 
world vould be governed, to amend their 
customary method of living together enough 
co that they might enjoy mutual security 
from the terrible weapons which modern 
states then had in their possession. Was the 
San Francisco Conference a culmination of 
the compact theory of the origin of the state 
for the purpose of saving mankind from its 
own destruction and brutish tendencies? 

Since the adjournment of the Conference 
we have weapons which some thoughtful 
analysts predict will drive us back into the 
convention halls for more effective decisions, 
and while we do not have as many armed 
nations as we had a few weeks ago, and while 
we are working in military and political 
unity with those left who do have arms, 
nevertheless at least four great powers are 
left with great armies carrying many guns, 
and will continue to do so in greater num- 
bers than are necessary to maintain a global 
police force. Competition hovers over us 
like a great shadow and creates today, in 
contemplation, a situation not different in 
any way, except that we are still trying to 
agree, from yesterday. We are more nearly 
trying to agree than agreeing, more nearly 
trying to organize than organizing; and it is 
only from the honesty of our effort that there 
is hope. Peace never will come from fear. 
It may come from hopeful and honest effort, 

Yet if man insists upon keeping his con- 
cepts of strict nationalism, absolute inde- 
pendence, and complete state sovereignty, 
this common effort must fail and man’s new 
inventions, such as atomic dissolution, will 
be used for destructive purposes in the 
ultimate collisions of states’ wills which are 
bound to occur. Physics may again domi- 
nate politics and the theory of relativity 
may thus save the world. 

Could man endure to live in such an 
enarchic world with the seeds of destruction 
sprouting all about him? History, unfor- 
tunately, suggests that he can—and may— 
until catastrophe eventually overtakes him. 
Famines and plagues have periodically car- 
ried off millions of people in India and China. 
Both Italy and Japan have been areas of 
terrible natural destruction from volcanoes 
and earthquakes. Yet persons have con- 
tinued to live in the most dangerous areas 
of those lands. The Japanese devised earth- 
quake-proof houses; the Italians did not even 
wother. Both India and China are ap- 
parently as far from a solution of the famine 
question as ever. Man can, and often has, 
lived uncomprehendingly upon the very brink 
of disaster. The uncertainty of life has often 
given it zest. Who wants anything but a 
brave young world? 

The atomic bomb in many of its aspects is 
more terrible than any natural disaster. 


When an earthquake destroys man, it is na- 
ture’s doing. When the atomic bomb de- 
stroys man, it is man planning his own de- 
struction. Those who contend that the hor- 
rible prospect of future warfare will cure man 
of his bad habits reckon without the ability 
of man to live carelessly, blindly, and non- 
chalantly in the midst of a physical situa- 
tion that may threaten to destroy him at any 
time. As Robert M. Hutchins declares, this 
indifference is “man’s supreme sin.” 

In all of the world’s history, civilization 
has never before presented so many excel- 
lent possibilities nor have the destroyers of 
civilization ever perpetrated so many ills. If 
as some of the philosophers held, good and 
evil exist eternally, never have they dwelt 
side by side in such close proximity as they 
dwell today. Man can transport himself 
quicker, can make for himself greater happi- 
ness, can live life more abundantly than it 
has ever been lived before. He can commit 
more evil, bring about more destruction, de- 
stroy more happiness than he has been able 
to do before. 

In many ways, the world we have today is 
like the world implied in Cicero’s great ora- 
tions against Cataline. Cataline, a boy, a 
choice heir among the youths of Rome, had 
all cf the opportunities that anyone had open 
to him, yet he deliberately chose evil. Per- 
haps the world.is not so different after all. 
At any rate, the good and the evil are side by 
side. Man must awake from his lethargy. 
We and the world cannot be indifferent. We 
and the world must make a choice. In the 
Orient people who have long lived in fear of 
early death have developed a callousness to 
life and an indifference to human suffering 
which used to repel us. The Western world, 
however, is rapidly developing this same cal- 
lousness and indifference to human values 
in its international society. Human butchery 
and starvation used to horrify us, but it has 
been common all over Europe for 5 years now. 
Evil forebodings can be drawn from this new 
callousness toward life 

In 1904, in the Russo-Japanese War, Gen- 
eral Nogi, of the Japanese Army, performed 
one of the most notable acts in all the his- 
tory of warfare when in a battle to capture 
Port Arthur he sacrificed several brigades of 
men and his own sons in order to capture a 
certain strongly defended hill. He wanted 
the hill so that he could direct his artillery 
fire against the Russian naval base. He could 
have fired over the hill without taking it, 
but refused because blind fire would have 
endangered innocent noncombatants in the 
city below. 

Less than 30 years later, in January 1932, 
the Japanese first practiced wanton, delib- 
erate killing of massed civilians by their 
bombing of Chapei, a suburb of Shanghai. 
The entire world was horrified by the mur- 
derous act. Sometime between those dates 
Japan had changed. But it was not only 
Japan that had changed. The United States 
had changed, too, and so had the other west- 
ern powers. Americans put up barricades to 
bar stampeding Chinese from the Interna- 
tional Settlement. Hundreds died as they 
fought for safety. We were indifferent to 
their deaths. An American naval captain and 
his party callously climbed to the top of the 
tallest hotel to “watch the show.” As this 
and other events of modern barbarism swept 
the world during the past 13 years, Americans 
have asked themselves in the words of Cain, 
“Am I my brother's keeper?” 

We can look now in retrospect at the war’s 
contribution to the horrors of history. There 
was Buchenwald ard other places like it, 
where German atrocities almost defied com- 
prehension. There was the death march from 
Bataan. The atrocities were so horrible from 
the other side that soldiers, American soldiers, 
have told me: these are not people; I have 
no more feeling in killing one of them than 
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I would an animal; in fact, I would prefer 
to let the animal live. Such is retalia 
feeling. One of the first developments of the 
war was the instruction to our trainees not 
to be so lady-like about the whole thing. 
They were told to forget the sportsmanship 
they have applied on the football field. They 
were taught to kill suddenly in the dark and 
without warning. They were not told to kil! 
a helpless enemy soldier who might be taken 
prisoner, but I leave it to you whether our 
boys always let them live. The competition 
was pretty fierce for dastardly conduct, and 
while we did not meet the competition com- 
pletely, we compromised our best standards, 
and did lower them. Things began to be 
done which under 1939 standards very defi- 
nitely would have amounted to American, 
and Russian, and English, and Chinese atroc- 
ities. 

Today few citizens pause to realize that 
we, once the defenders of humanity and 
the foremost advocates of international law, 
have unleashed the most horrible weapon 
of all horrible war. The atomic bomb takes 
no account at all of women and children. It 
destroys indiscriminately and mercilessly 
everything in its path. Will the effect of the 
atomic bomb be to. make Americans even 
more callous toward human life? Will it 
brutalize the men who wield it? Will it make 
us even more indifferent toward cur inter- 
national responsibilities? 

The war has been bad enough, but the drift 
away from morality and human feeliags on 
the part of all the world during the past 
decade has been even worse. Never was a 
reminder of sound principle in the conduct 
of world affairs more urgent. No one can 
foresee the tragic results of failure to re- 
establish international morality, which has 
so completely disintegrated before and dur- 
ing the present world struggle. Once again, 
what is happening to men’s minds is more 
important than what has happened in the 
physical realm. 

The world is not going to be changed over- 
night by any single invention. Man's mind 
moves slowly, over a period of years, and his 
laws and customs change slowly with his 
thinking. It is not war and not the atomic 
bomb which has changed the world; it is 
man’s mind, making use of these terrible 
tools, that has changed it. 

So long as man lives upon the earth and 
is the social animal that he is, man’s rela- 
tionship with man will continue to be the 
most important thing in civilization. Men 
have to work courageously together to im- 
prove their relationships in world society. 
It is a problem that urgently challenges both 
the church and the state. 

The inability of the Christian church to 
cope with this wave of antihumanism and 
the disintegration of morality through the 
world is one of the most disquieting realities 
of modern history. The church's failure to 
keep abreast of the times, to provide a modern 
solution of political and social problems, 
must be held partly responsible fcr the pres- 
ent surge o* aggression and moral irresponsi- 
bility which has horrified th: civilized world, 
and which threatens the very existence of 
civilization. The Christian church needs to 
take a practical, vital, interest in men’s social 
relationships. If man is only a savage brute 
modern civilization is doomed. The church 
declares forcefully that he is not, and if man 
can come to a full appreciation of his own 
majesty and his spiritual and moral responsi- 
bilities the teachings of Jesus may yet rise 
triumphant in the struggle with the philoso- 
phies of Nietzsche, the militarist, and Machia- 
velli, the opportunist. 

I speak as a Christian and as a church 
member. I am sure I have many friends 
among my Jewish, my Confucianist, and my 
Buddhist associates who would speak the 
same of their great moral systems and for 
those systems’ inability to cope with this 
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With the possible exception of the 


problem 
‘towish, each of those systems have had their 
: nts of Nietzschesand Machiavelli. 

The state has the responsibility of erecting 


equiv ale 


and codifying a system of international law 
which both nations and individual men will 
recognize and obey. The church can build 
character, and the state can transform that 
character into institutions which reflect it. 
Our own Nation has a grave responsibility for 
leading the world away from war and arma- 
away from national selfishness and 
irresponsibility, and toward a united world 
society where the use*of atomic bombs against 
his fellow men will be but a bad dream from 
men’s incredibly barbaric past. 

Is the task hopeless? Are the Nations so 
foolish that they will commit suicide rather 
then give up a little of what they claim for 
themselves in order to gain much for all? 

The world must be regarded asa unit.2 An 
unwholesome condition in any part affects 
the entire world. Despotism, treachery, and 
treaty breaking in any part of the world must 
have their evil influence on every other part. 
On the other hand, “A single good govern- 
ment is a blessing to the whole earth.”* The 
nterdependence of the nations, their differ- 
: abilities to produce various things of uni- 
sal worth, makes it necessary to think of 
1e world as a unit economically as well as 
politically. There can be and there must be 
a universal respect for law if not for govern- 
ment. By that I mean that governments can 
naintain separate jurisdictions within them- 
selves and at the same time live in harmony 
with the will of all among themselves. 

That freemen can live and work in unison 
has been proved by the great Amefican ex- 
periment. The conflict in the world today 
is the eternal conflict. Shall we be free in a 
world of freemen, or shall we be passive fol- 
lowers of a single will? The weaknesses of 
Mussolini and Hitler were that they failed to 
see the possibilities of any unity among free- 
men. Their great mistake was merely that 
of assuming that unity can come only by the 
destruction of the individual in his service to 
a single will. 

The world's great task is the same as it 
was when the Constitution of the United 
States was drafted and ratified. How to 
bring one out of many—e pluribus unum— 
is the task that faces us today as it faced 
our fathers. It must be done as they did it. 
It is because of my firm belief in the great 
American exveriment that I always advo- 
cate that world unity can only come through 
American leadership and under the auspices 
of the American theory. It is in America 
that the Federal technique of government 
has been most fully worked cut. It is in 
America that the theory of dual and plural 
citizenship has been made practical. It is 
in America that we can unite for some pur- 
poses and be divided for others. It is in 
America that liberty is maintained by volun- 
tary cooperation instead of forced unity. It 
is In America that National and State sov- 
ereignty are permitted to exist side by side, 
not without conflict to be sure, but with 
those conflicts adjusted by peaceful means. 
It is in America that the individual has the 
Tight to have and to hold, to go and to 
come, to live life in a greater sense than 
it has ever been lived before, with each man 
‘under his own vine and fig tree,” as some 
Prophet of old foretold man should live. 
After 159 years of experience, if the world 
would but catch America’s spirit, no one need 
feel that the efforts being made by our lead- 
frs today are in vain. Slowly but surely 
man is being made conscious of the fact 
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* See my World Unity as Recorded in His- 
tcry, in International Conciliation, No. 297 
(February 1984), 

_ See my Thomas Jefferson, World Citizen, 
New York, 1942, p. 188. 
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that, no matter what nation he belongs to, 
that nation in turn is but one of a commu- 
nity of nations. That fact realized, that 
fact maintained, surely then the standards 
for nations can be as readily set up as the 
standards for individuals are set up within 
the community or the nation. Man lives in 
law and is not free from the restraints of his 
neighbors. A nation, too, lives in law and 
should not be free from restraints of its 
neighbors. If we fail to bring about a bet- 
ter world through the organization of the 
nations we will fail because we did not realize 
the fact that the earth is a unit and the 
nations of the earth are but individual en- 
tities within that unit and must adhere 
to the prevailing will of the community of 
nations. If we but do this we shall have a 
sanction for international law as binding 
and as great as the fundamental sanction, 
which we have in our own Constitution. 

When we say in our Constitution that “we, 
the people,” in order to accomplish certain 
things do certain other things, there is no 
questioning our Constitution or our right to 
say “we, the people.” What State among our 
43 questions that right today? Can we not 
expand the idea as America has expanded 
from 13 small States to 48 mighty ones and 
say: “We, the people of the world, in order 
to form, in order to do, in order to act, cs- 
tablish the following: * * *”?.4 

Practically every pitfall that is pointed out 
by those without faith in the earth today 
was pointed out by those without faith in 
our American Constitution 150 years ago. 
If those theories which were dreamed of by 
the fathers, if that Constitution, which we 
50 glibly call inspired, contain the elements 
of truth, why should anyone criticize me 
when I say that the American Revolution 
is still on, that it has not accomplished its 
ultimate objective, and that its full meaning 
in the earth will not be understood until 
world unity is made manifest, that same type 
of unity which we have made manifest in 
our 150 years of history? A unity which has 
destroyed war among us can by expansion 
destroy war in the earth. 

It was a heroine in one of the early Greek 
dramas who wailed, “Oh, why! oh, why! do 
men unite so readily for war, but never unite 
for peace?” Is the task hopeless? Are na- 
tions so foolish that they will not give a little 
of that which they claim for themselves in 
order to gain much for all? There were those 
among our fathers who talked against our 
Constitution with that spirit, but they did 
not prevail. There are those in the world 
today who still have little faith. May I sug- 
gest this simple approach: had you lived in 
Washington’s time would you have been 
happy to have been one of those without 
faith in Washington's cause; had you lived 
in Lincoln’s time would you now be proud 
that you were one of those who were against 
what Lincoln was trying to do? We will have 
to make decisions. 

The atomic bomb, itself, represents the 
strength of a united free people, acting 
through their Government. It was a whole 
people in action. The big fact about its suc- 
cessful development is that the American 
people threw all their resources behind it. 
Two billion dollars were spent. How pygmy 
the greatest of private or endowed experi- 
mental activities are when compared with 
this two billion. And, unleashing our imagi- 
nation, how pygmy will be the benefits de- 
rived from atomic energy should the whole 
of the peoples of the earth unite and live in 
@ peaceful community of nations for the 
benefit of mankind. The acquisition of any 
knowledge does not redound to mankind's 
benefit unless mankind willingly accepts the 
moral obligation which accompanies it. 


* The authors of the San Francisco Charter 
did not dare go further than “We the peo- 
ples.” 
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America’s Production Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 30 (legislative day 
of Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last night 
I spoke over a coast-to-coast hook-up of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System on 
the subject of America’s production 
problem. My address was carried over 
the CBS program, Congress Speaks, 
which has proved to be a very fine broad- 
casting institution for public service. 

I ask unanimous consent that my ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


My fellow Americans. 
son together.” 

You and I. Let us reason together to- 
night ebout the greatest domestic challenge 
facing America today. 

That challenge is the challenge of full, 
uninterrupted production. 

You don’t need to be told that our country 
is still up to its neck in the worst sirike 
crisis in a quarter century. The settlement 
of the Ford and Chrysler strike does not 
solve the strike issue. 

I am going to talk turkey with you, my 
fellow citizens, about this strike crisis, about 
why we are not getting full, uninterrupted 
production, and about what we ought to do 
to get full, uninterrupted production. 

Why is it necessary to have full produc- 
tion? 

Well, suppose this current epidemic of 
strikes continues and a general strike oc- 
curs, then what? 

Production ceases, the economic current of 
the Nation congeals. 

Then, this will result: 

1. We will be in for ruinous inflation. 

What does that mean? 

It means that prices will skyrocket. I 
will cost the housewife not $2 to prepare a 
meal but $200 or $2,000. It will cost the 
laborer not $35 for a suit but $3,500 or $35,- 
000. 

This is not fantastic. This is what hap- 
pened in Europe. Money there means 
nothing. It cannot buy anything. 

This inflation condition will happen here 
if strikes continue. 

There will be no goods to buy, but there 
will be $170,000,000,000 in accumulated 
American savings which will blow the roof 
off prices in people’s rush to buy anything 

The little man will be busted and so will 
a lot of big men. 

Our money won't be worth the paper it is 
printed upon. We have 85,000,000 war hond- 
holders. Their bonds won’t be worth any- 
thing. We have 70,000,000 holders of life in- 
surance. Their insurance policies won’t be 
worth anything. 

My friends, it is not too late to prevent 
such a catastrophe. There is no ground for 
hysteria, only, for constructive action. Our 
bonds are still good. Our insurance policies 
are still good. Our money is still sound. 
Let’s keep them so. Remember the key word: 
“Production.” 

But let us continue and see what will hap- 
pen if strikes continue. If they continue: 


“Come, let us rea- 
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2. We will not be able to pay off our $300,- 
060,060,000 national debt with sound money. 
It might be paid with worthless currency. 

That means national financial collapse. 

8. If strikes continue, we will not be able 
to fulfill our international obligations. 

That means we won't have the goods to 
resume trade. It means we won't have 
goods for necessary foreign relief. 

This is a grim picture. But it is a real- 
istic picture. Let all who have eyes, see. Let 
all who have ears, hear, these truths. 

Remember the key word: “Production.” 

Well, what are we going to do about the 
lack of production? 

First, we ought to get it clear in our 
minds who is responsible. 

Just who and what are responsible? 

It is my belief that wrong thinking, wrong 
economic and political philosophies like com- 
munism and new dealism are responsible. 

I do not speak with hate in my heart, with 
prejudice, with partisanship. I speak as an 
American for Americans, as an American to 
Americans. And I say that those in high 
places, who follow these philosophies, have 
brought about this condition which is threat- 
ening us with inflation, with financial col- 
lapse, with international default. 

Yes; the second edition of the New Deal 
has brought us to the brink of disaster. 

And by that I mean the CIO Political Ac- 
tion Committee branch of the Democratic 
Party and its friends in high and low places. 

Well, just what have they done? 

1. They have stimulated strikes. They 
have encouraged a handful of racketeering 
labor bosses to trample the rights of the 
public in this period when all America was 
calling and praying for reconversion that 
would give us adequate production. 

These bosses have trampled the rights of 
the laboring man, too. They have dictated 
ruinous strikes apparently for wage increases. 
But wages are just a fake issue that doesn’t 
mean anything because the strikes stop pro- 
duction, and the flow of goods, and cause 
the rise of prices. 

We are not discussing what constitutes 
equitable wages. We are saying that in this 
postwar period, the challenge for production 
is so tremendous that every segment of our 
economy should see that challenge and not 
upset the applecart. The big thing in Amer- 
ica is to get this production and then iron out 
any inequities in wages, prices, etc. When a 
cyclone strikes a community, people don’t 
start arguing about their little creedal dif- 
ferences. 

There are other more ominous issues be- 
hind the present strike wave. 

But let us go on, 

2. The PAC New Dealers have introduced 
a score of pieces of legislation that en- 
courage loafing, chiseling, and dependence on 
Government hand-outs. 

Crackpot legislation which encourages 
everything but full, uninterrupted produc- 
tion. Remember the key word: “Production.” 

3. The PAC New Dealers have blown up the 
Nation’s debt balloon until it is almost 
about to burst. 

They refuse to demobilize unnecessary 
Government bureaus. They refuse to cut 
unnecessary Federal expenditures. They 
play Uncle Sam's Treasury for a sucker. 

4. The PAC New Dealers apply price con- 
trols in a manner that cuts production in- 
stead of increasing it. 

The OPA has in innumerable instances ap- 
plied price controls without reason and 
judgment. 

The OPA has in innumerable instances 
forced business to operate at a loss or with 
negligible returns. As a result, production 
is cut. 

The OPA has created a group of czars. 
They have set up a gestapo which browbeats 
and bullies business, and treats it as a thief 
and a chiseler. Until maximum production 
is achieved, CPA may be a necessary evil. 
But much of its destructive effects could be 


done away with by OPA’s simplifying its regu- 
lations, using common sense in its enforce- 
ment and modifying its arbitrary orders. 

You, my fellow Americans, sitting in your 
homes tonight know that present OPA tactics 
do not make for full uninterrupted produc- 
tion. Remember the key word: “Production.” 

All this New Deal philosophy and program 
sets brother against brother. It divides our 
house. And a house divided against itself 
cannot stand. 

One hundred and forty million Americans 
demand that our house shall not divide, 
that it shall stand. 


WHAT IS THE SOLUTION? 


Here is a program which I propose. I sub- 
mit it to you humbly for your thoughtful 
consideration. 

1. Let the Congress meet the strike issue 
head-on—now. 

Let it investigate the present strike wave. 
Let it find out what is behind these strikes, 
behind these demands for wage increases. 

A handful of collectivist labor leaders can 
issue orders today that can paralyze our Na- 
tion, that can lay us open, helpless, to atomic 
and rocket invasion, that can smash our 
international trade and our domestic trade. 

There is more to this strike situation than 
meets the public eye. Is labor responsible? 
Is capital responsible? We know that the 
public pays the .ill and it wants to stop 
paying through the nose, Let Congress get 
the facts. 

2. Let Congress enact legislation with 
“guts”; legislation which is for the public, 
for the great, honest rank and file of Ameri- 
can labor, for our white-collar folks, our 
farmers, our management. 

Such legislation would establish compul- 
sory arbitration as a last resort to prevent 
strikes in utilities and Nation-wide in- 
dustries. 

Such legislation would require democratic 
union elections, publicized union finances, 
legal responsibility of unions before the law. 

It would prohibit the election expenditure 
of slush funds by unions as well as by 
corporations. 

I know that in submitting these proposals, 
I will be smeared as antilabor by the labor 
bosses. 

But I speak for labor. I have been a la- 
boring man myself as well as a farmer and 
businessman. I have worked in the saw- 
mills of my own State for 15 cents an hour, 
11 hours a day. 

Particularly in this atomic age, I think the 
public interest and welfare are superior to 
that of any group. This Government doesn’t 
belong to either labor or capital. It belongs 
to all the people. 

3. Let us get some brains and judgment 
into the price-control organization. 

Let us encourage production. 

Let us treat the American people and the 
American businessmen as honest, patriotic 
folk. 

4. Let us repudiate every piece of legisla- 
tion which makes for slavery to government, 
which makes for financial collapse, which 
makes for anything but thrift, self-reliance, 
and energy in our people. 

This is the four-point program. 

Remember the key word: Production. It 
means sweat and toil in the American way, 
It means homes, autos, refrigerators, wash- 
ing machines, and farm machinery, clothing 
for civilians and veterans. It means eco- 
nomic health. It means freedom from fear 
and want about which we have heard so 
much. 

Come, my fellow Americans, let us return 
to the faith of our fathers—the faith of 
working, not shirking, the faith of coopera- 
tion, not division, the faith of toil and self- 
reliance and not dependence upon Govern- 
ment to do everything. 

A house built on such principles will not 
fall. It will stand. God grant that we will 
prove steadfast and adequate. 
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The Issues of the Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ERNEST W. McFARLAND 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATEs 


Thursday, January 31 (legislative day oj 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 1 
ask unanimous consent to have printeq 
in the Recorp an able address delivered 
by the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. K1rcore] at Minneapolis on 
January 19 of this year. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recogp, 
as follows: 


As President Truman said in his recent 
radio speech addressed to the American peo- 
ple, “This is the year of decision.” 

It is the year when we Americans must 
decide— 

Whether we shall join our neighbors in 
guaranteeing a lasting peace, or once again 
adopt the isolationist policy that can lead 
only to another war. 

Whether we shall have jobs for all who 
want them, or a return to mass unemploy- 
ment. 

Whether we shall have wages that will 
maintain a high level of purchasing power, or 
an economy shriveled and paralyzed by sub- 
standard incomes. 

Whether we shall broaden our present sys- 
tem of social-security benefits so that every 
worker will have adequate protection against 
loss of his job, insecurity in old age, and ill 
health, or leave millions of our people with- 
out protection against these insurable risks. 

Whether we shall remove the blot of “sec- 
ond-class citizenship” from our national life, 
or continue to subject a large proportion of 
the population to a Hitler-like system o: ra- 
cial discrimination and blind prejudice, 

Whether we shall withstand the increasing 
pressure for rise in prices, or open the flood- 
gates to a wave of inflation that will sub- 
merge the country in another ruinous depres- 
sion. 

These are the main issues. During the 
next 6 or 8 months many things can and will 
happen to swing the balance ou way or an- 
other. But I believe that the real dec'sion— 
one from which there can be no turning 
back—will be made in November, when the 
people go to the polls to choose the next 
Congress. 

Already the battle lines are closely drawn. 
Both sides have fired their opening guns. 
Both of them have selected their general 
staffs and mapped out the strategy they in- 
tend to follow. 

On one side is the Truman administra- 
tion. It has drawn up a realistic, aggressive, 
forward-looking program. This program 1s 
based on the same principles and on the 
same aspirations that enabled the country 
to emerge victorious from two other major 
struggles—the fight against the depression 
and the triumph over the tyranny of fascism. 

It is a program that envisages the kind of 
America that Franklin D. Roosevelt worked 
to achieve. And it is written in letters to 
large and so clear that he who runs may 
read. It is impossible to mistake either its 
terms or its intentions. 

On the other side is ranged a bankrupt 
bourbonocracy, a party that eyes only the 
dead past, but is unwilling and unable to 
learn from the mistakes of the past. 

This party has no program except a nega- 
tive one. It envisages, and longs for, a0 
America frozen into the cracked mold of the 
1920's. Its leaders, casting about for a sl0- 
gan, have been able to produce nothing bet~ 














ter than the old and discredited siren song of 
the Harding regime, “back to normalcy.” 

of course, they don"t use those exact words. 
They know that would bring too many horse 
jaughs. Instead, they take the same old song 
and give it a new lyric. “What this country 
needs,” they now say, “is a return to the 
tried and true in government.” 

Well, I am quite willing to admit that the 
policies they advocate have been tried. They 
were tried in the 1920’s with results that we 
all remember as disastrous. 

When they characterize these policies as 
“true,” however, they are really letting go of 
a whopper. The American people did not 
have to give these policies much of a trial 
before they discovered that the whole thing 
was a hoax. 

In 1918 our people were tired of war and 
all its restrictions—just as they are today. 
The siren song of the Republicans—‘“back 
to normalcy”—therefore sounded particu- 
larly sweet to the public ear. 

Read the Republican campaign speeches 
in that 1918 congressional election and see 
how closely they resemble the G. O. P. utter- 
ances today. Although World War I was still 
raging during that campaign, the Republi- 
cans came out loudly against wartime taxes, 
wartime food restrictions, and wartime price 
controls. 

The public listened to the siren song, and 
in Nuvember the Republicans won a majority 
in both the Senate and House. 

The world today has good reason to re- 
member—and regret—that Republican vic- 
tory. For the Republicans then, as now, had 
their eyes on the past rather than the future. 

The first thing they did when they came 
to power was to scuttle American participa- 
tion in the League of Nations. No; they 
wanted no entangling alliances or agreements 
with other nations that might in any way 
impair our sovereignty. The League, they 
asserted, was the creation of visionaries and 
“crackpots,” and these hard-headed men of 
affairs wanted no part of it. 

They even admitted that the majority of 
the people was for the League, but that made 
no difference. If the old “tried and true” 
system of international relations was good 
enough for Mr. Lodge, and Mr. Beveridge, 
and Mr. Watson, it ought to be good enough 
for the American people. 

And so, for 14 crucial years America went 
the way of isolation. 

Under the “tried and true” diplomacy of 
these hard-headed men of affairs, Germany 
was allowed to rearm and grow strong. “Why 
should we interfere?” they said. If we only 
minded our own business at home, and built 
up our Army and Navy, no power on earth 
would dare attack us. Besides, wouldn’t a 
strong Germany be a safeguard against Rus- 
sia, where a lot of new and alarming ideas 
were being given a try? These Bourbons, for 
all their isolationism, didn’t like new ideas 
abroad any better than they did at home. 

The events of the last 4 or 5 years have 
impressed the people of this country with the 
terrible folly of these mistaken Republican 
policies. Unfortunately, the lesson has been 
costly. Tens of thousands of our best Ameri- 
can youth lie dead and tens of thousands 
more have been maimed—in a war that could 
have been prevented. 

As a result of this second catastrophe in 
& generation, the American people have given 
notice in no uncertain terms that they want 
no more isolationism. 

That does not mean, however, that they 
May not get it. 

Let them repeat the mistake of 1918—the 
mistake of electing a Republican Congress— 
and I believe there is more than a chance 
that the hope of world cooperation and 
peace may go glimmering. 

Of course, the Republicans do not come 
r ight out and say that they have reservations 
“.out the kind of world cooperation that is 
necessary to imsure peace, That would be 
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political suicide—especially in an election 
year. 

Instead, because they are Well aware of 
public feeling on the subject, they pay lip 
service to international cooperation in all 
of their public pronouncements. Many of 
them, again because they are aware of public 
feeling, even vote for international coopera- 
tion when the issue is raised on the floor 
of the Senate or House. And, I want to be 
fair and say that I am convinced that some 
of them sincerely believe in international 
cooperation, and are eager to do what is 
necessary to preserve the peace. 

Where, then, is the hitch? It is simply 
this: The real leaders of the Republican 
Party—the ones who control the party ma- 
chinery and lay down the party policy—do 
not believe in international cooperation, and 
will never commit the United States to gen- 
uine collaboration with other nations. 

This was made plain on the 29th of last 
November, when 16 Republican Senators 
joined with Senator Rosrrr A. Tart, of Ohio, 
in an attempt to put through amendments 
which would have emasculated the United 
Nations Organization bill. These amend- 
ments would have made it impossible for 
the United States to play a really effective 
role in helping to maintain the peace. 

It was made even plainer a few days later 
when Senator Tarr, his crippling amend- 
ments having gone down to defeat, could not 
bring himself to vote “yes” on the United 
Nations Organization bill itseif. He voted 
“no,” and thereby gave a hint of What the 
people might expect if a Republican Senate 
is elected in 1946. 

Among the five other Republicans who 
joined Senator Tarr in voting “no” on the 
historic issue was Senator KENNETH 58. 
Wuenrry, of Nebraska. His vote, too, provided 
a hint of what the people might expect if a 
Republican Senate is elected in 1946. 

Senator Tarr and Senator WHERRY are key 
figures. Tart is chairman of the Republican 
Steering Committee, which controls Republi- 
can policy in the Senate. Wuerry is Repub- 
lican whip. 

Both of these men represent and speak for 
the interests that control the Republican 
Party. These interests are the most reac- 
tionary in America. They are isolationist to 
the last ditch, and their propaganda organ is 
the rabid McCormick-Patterson press. They 
are filled with venomous hatred of our allies, 
and they lose no opportunity to spread the 
seeds of discord between the nations upon 
whom all hope of future peace depends. 

If a Republican Senate is elected in 1946 
these interests will control the Senate 
through the leadership of men like Tarr and 
WHERRY. 

I ask you, how could the Senate, which 
under our Constitution ratifies the treaties 
that we ma::e with foreign countries, succeed 
in getting us into anything but trouble if it 
were under the control of such forces. 

We have now, under Roosevelt and Tru- 
man, succeeded at least in laying the founda- 
tion for amicable relations with the other 
great powers. But we must remember that 
so far we have nothing but the foundation. 
Building the structure itself will call for as 
much or more good will and statesmanship 
as our progress to date. If we should now 
turn over the Senate to a wrecking crew the 
way we did in 1918, the fate of the United 
Nations Organization would be the same as 
that of the League of Nations. The founda- 
tion would be undermined even before the 
structure was raised. 

Let us now consider what the 1918 Repub- 
lican victory did to conditions here at home. 

With characteristic inability to look ahead, 
the Fepublicans abolished the wartime price 
controls that had, until then, kept living 
costs within some kind of reason. 

The results of this pell-mell return to the 
tried and true way of doing things was just 
what might have been expected. Prices hit 
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out for the stratosphere, rents soared, and 
even wages went up somewhat. 

By June 1920, a year and a half after the 
armistice, living costs were up 108 percent 
above the 1914 level. 

The cost of food went up 126 percent above 
what it had been in 1914. 

Clothing went up 200 percent above the 
1914 level. 

Rents went up 54 percent. 

House furnishings went up 179 percent. 

The wholesale price of sugar rose from 88 
cents a pound at the time of the armistice 
to 28.5 cents. 

Nearly everyone was happy on this typical 
Republican spree. We had returned to nor- 
malcy, the kind of normalcy in which every- 
body looks out for himself and the devil take 
the consequences. 

The consequences were quick in coming. 
Within a little over a year the entire Nation 
was suffering from a first-class economic 
hang-over. 

The price of sugar slid from 28.5 cents 
wholesale to 4.8 cents. 

Wholesale milk prices dropped 32 percent. 

Beef cattle, 58 percent. 

Lamb, 61 percent. 

Hogs, 69 percent. 

Eggs, 73 percent. 

Cotton, 75 percent. 

Corn, 77 percent. 

Potatoes, 85 percent. 

Before the farmers knew what had hit 
them, net farm income in the country had 
dropped from $8,800,000,000 in 1919 to less 
than $3,000,000,000 in 1921. 

Average farm income shrank from $1,360 in 
1919 to $460. 

Unable to meet the debts fhey had con- 
tracted during the short-lived boom, nearly 
half a million farmers lost their farms 
through mortgage foreclosures between the 
years 1922 and 1926, inclusive. 

Businessmen, too, felt the pinch. The 
number of business failures in 1919 was just 
under 10,000. Two years later, in 1921, ap- 
proximately 20,000 businesses went broke and 
quit operations. And the failures increased 
steadily until 1932 when, after 10 years of 
the tried and true policies of Coolidge and 
Hoover, no less than 31,822 businesses went 
to the wall. Most of them, of course, were 
small businesses. 

Corporation profits, likewise, took a nose 
dive. In 1919, corporation earnings, after 
taxes, were about $6,500,000,000. By 1921 the 
ink on the company books was red instead of 
black, and there was a total net loss that 
year of $55,000,000. 

The workingman, too, took it on the chin. 
Between 1920 and 1922, factory pay rolls de- 
creased 44 percent. And between 1919 and 
1921, 5,500,000 workers lost their jobs. 

Do we want that sort of thing to happen 
again? 

Certainly not. But there is a great danger 
that it may. Even with an administration 
in Washington that is determined to hold 
the line against rising prices, the inflationary 
pressures are great. They are greater, in fact, 
than they were after World War I. It would 
be the greatest imaginable folly to hamstring 
this administration by turning the control 
of Congress over to the very men who are 
now clamoring most loudly for the lifting of 
price controls. 

Despite the many danger signals that are 
plainly visible, the country today is in good 
condition. 

National income is twice as large as it was 
in the predepression year 1929. It is more 
than four times as large as it was when Mr. 
Hoover left the White House. 

Farmers are in better condition than they 
ever were before. Net income of farmers 
reached an all-time high of about $13,000,- 
C00,000 in 1945, compared with a prewar 
yearly average of less than $5,000,000,000. 

Net income per farm operator averaged 
more than $2,000 yearly during the war. This 
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compares favorably with the earnings of the 
average city worker. 

Farm prices in 1945 were almost double 
the prewar average, and were about 15 per- 
cent above parity. 

Food production in 1945 was 36 percent 
over the prewar annual average, and total 
agricultural production was 31 percent above 
the prewar level. 

During World War II farmers paid off their 
debts, whereas during and after World War I 
they continued to go into debt. At the time 
of Pearl Harbor farm-mortgage indebtedness 
stood at $6,500,000,000. Today it is down to 
about $5,000,000,000, and is steadily decreas- 
ing. This is in striking contrast to the sit- 
uation after the First World War. In 1917 
farm-mortgage debt amounted to $5,800,000,- 
000, but by 1923 it had risen to a peak of 
$10,800,000,000. 

Total agricultural assets amounted to 
more than $95,000,000,000 on January 1, 1946, 
compared with $54,000,000,000 on January 1, 
1940. 

As the farmers of the country entered upon 
this new year, 1946, their financial assets, 
such as war bonds, cash, bank deposits, and 
warehouse receipts, were considerably more 
than twice the amount of their indebtedness, 
Before the war their debts amounted to much 
more than their assets. 

Annval foreclosures of farm mortgages have 
been reduced to one-twentieth of the 1932 
total. 

What about business? Here, too, we are 
in a period of unprecedented prosperity. In 
1944, corporation profits, after taxes, were 
$10,000,000,000—an all-time high; 1945 profits 
were probably in the neighborhood of $9,- 
500,000,000, and 1946, with elimination of 
the excess-profits tax, is expected to provide 
earnings that have never been equalled. 

Manufacturing profits before taxes in 1944 
were 450 percent above the 1936-39 yearly 
average. 

The rise in retail profits for the same 
periods ranged from 117 percent among in- 
dependent grocers to 1,324 percent among 
department and specialty stores. 

Business failures have fallen from a peak 
of 31,822 in 1932 to an all-time low of 1,222 
in 1944. 

I believe that these figures are all the evi- 
dence we need to show that neither the 
farmer nor the businessman has suffered un- 
duly because of wartime price controls. 

The industrial worker, likewise, has sub- 
stantially bettered his condition. The aver- 
age weekly dollar income for such workers 
in 1944 was approximately $46. This is al- 
most three times as much as in 1932, and 
approximately twice as much as in 1939. 

Despite this tremendously increased in- 
come, accompanied by an acute shortage of 
many types of goods, prices have, on the 
whole, been kept relatively stable. 

Yes, we have had inflation in some in- 
stances. But the price rises have been as 
nothing compared to those that followed im- 
mediately upon the lifting of controls after 
the last war. 

The over-all cost of living has been held 
to a rise of a little more than 30 percent. 
Inflation has been limited to luxuries, and 
to certain items on which controls have un- 
wisely been lifted in response to the pres- 
sure of those who want to get back to 
normalcy. 

For example, the prices of citrus fruits ad- 
vanced from 50 to 100 percent within a few 
days after ceiling price regulations were re- 
moved. 

Similarly, sums of $1,000 or more were sud- 
denly added to the prices of houses when the 
priority system on building materials was 
lifted some months ago. 

Now, fortunately, citrus ceilings and build- 
ing priorities have been restored. 

The brief but unhappy experience in these 
two instances should be a warning to us of 
what will happen if we let go of controls be- 
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fore the normal relationship between supply 
and demand is established. 

It should be a warning to us of what will 
happen if we again heed the siren song of 
those rugged individualists who, as Sam 
Grafton said in his column the other day, 
hate regimentation but always think alike. 

President Truman, in his 21-point program, 
has charted a course that will take us safely 
around the worst pitfalls in the rough road 
of reconversion. 

It is the course that will lead to fulfillment 
of America’s tremendous potentialities. It is 
the way of more jobs, higher wages, increased 
purchasing power, and greater security 
against the economic hazards that beset us 
all. 

The Roosevelt-Truman policy of good will 
toward other nations, and wholehearted co- 
operation with them, is also the only road to 
future peace. 

The leaders of the opposition—the Tafts 
and the Wherrys—will not and cannot travel 
either of these paths. Their eyes are too 
firmly fixed on the past. Their hearts are 
too fond of the old ways—the ways that once 
before led us all to disaster. 

Iam convinced that in this year of decision 
the American people will choose those leaders 
who look ahead, who see the dangers, and 
will do what is necessary to avoid them. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 31, 1946 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following English Trade Dis- 
putes and Trade Unions Act of 1927, 


taken from Chitty’s Statutes of Practical 
Utility: 


Societies (TRADE UNIONS)—TRADE DISPUTES 
AND TRADE UNIONS AcT, 1927 


Seventeenth and eighteenth, George V, 
chapter 22: An act to declare and amend 
the law relating to trade disputes and trade 
unions, to regulate the position of civil ser- 
vants and persons employed by public 
authorities in respect of membership of 
trade unions and similar organisations, to 
extend section five of the Conspiracy, and 
Protection of Property Act, 1875, and for 
other purposes connected with the purposes 
aforesaid. 

Be it enacted, etc.— 

1, (1) It is hereby declared— 

(a) that any strike is illegal if it— 

(i) has any object other than or in addi- 
tion to the furtherance of a trade dispute 
within the trade or industry in which the 
strikers are engaged; and 

(ii) is a strike designed or calculated to 
coerce the Government either directly or by 
inflicting hardship upon the community; 
and 

(b) That any lock-out is illegal if it— 

(i) has any object other than or in addi- 
tion to the furtherance of a trade dispute 
within the trade or industry in which the 
employers locking-out are engaged; and 

(ii) is a lock-out designed or calculated 
to coerce the Government either directly or 
by inflicting hardship upon the community; 

And it is further declared that it is illegal 
to commence, or continue, or to apply any 
sums in furtherance or support of, any such 
illegal strike or lock-out. 


For the purposes of the foregoing pro- 
visions— 





(a) A trade dispute shall not be deemed 
to be within a trade or industry unless it js g 
dispute between employers and workmen, or 
between workmen and workmen, in that 
trade or industry, which is connected with 
the employment or non-employment or the 
terms of the employment, or with the con. 
ditions of labour, or persons in that trade 
or industry; and 

(b) Without prejudice to the generality 
of the expression “trade or industry” work. 
men shall be deemed to be within the same 
trade or industry if their wages or condi- 
tions of employment are determined in ac. 
cordance with the conclusions of the same 
joint industrial council, conciliation board, 
or other similar body, or in accordance with 
agreements made with the same employer 
or group of employers. 

(2) If any person declares, instigates, in. 
cites others to take part in or otherwise 
acts in furtherance of a strike or lock-out, 
declared by this act to be illegal, he shall 
be liable on summary conviction to a fine 
not exceeding ten pounds or to imprison- 
ment for a term not exceeding three months, 
or on conviction on indictment to imprison- 
ment for a term not exceeding two years: 

Provided that no person shall be deemed to 
have committed an offence under this sec- 
tion or at common law by reason only of his 
having ceased work or refused to continue to 
work or to accept employment. 

(3) Where any. person is charged before 
any court with an offence under this section, 
no further proceedings in respect thereof 
shall be taken against him without the con- 
sent of the Attorney-General, except such as 
the court may think necessary by remand 
(whether in custody or on bail) or otherwise 
to secure the safe custody of the person 
charged, but this subsection shall not apply 
to Scotland, or to any prosecution instituted 
by or on behalf of the Director of Public 
Prosecutions. 

(4) The provisions of the Trade Disputes 
Act, 1906, shall not, nor shall the second 
proviso to subsection (1) of section two of 
the Emergency Powers Act, 1920, apply to 
any act’done in contemplation or further- 
ance of a strike or lock-out which is by this 
Act declared to be illegal, and any such act 
shall not be deemed for the purposes of any 
enactment to be done in contemplation or 
furtherance of a trade dispute: 

Provided that no person shall be deemed 
to have committed an offence under any regu- 
lations made under the Emergency Powers 
Act, 1920, by reason only of his having 
ceased work or having refused to continue to 
work or to accept employment. 

2. (1) No person refusing to take part or 
to continue to take part in any strike or lock- 
out which is by this Act declared to be illegal, 
shall be, by reason of such refusal or by rea- 
son of any action taken by him under this 
section, subject to expulsion from any trade 
union or society, or to any fine or penalty, or 
to deprivation of any right or benefit to which 
he or his !egal personal representatives would 
otherwise be entitled, or liable to be placed in 
any respect either directly or indirectly under 
any disability or at any disadvantage as com- 
pared with other members of the union or 
society, anything to the contrary in the rules 
of a trade-union or society notwithstanding. 

(2) No provisions of the Trade Unions Acts, 
1871 to 1917, limiting the proceedings 
which may be entertained by any court, and 
nothing in the rules of a trade-union or 50- 
ciety requiring the settlement of disputes in 
any manner shall apply to any proceeding for 
enforcing any right or exemption secured by 
this section, and in any such proceeding the 
court may, in lieu of ordering a person who 
has been expelled from membership of & 
trade-union or society to be restored to mem- 
bership, order that he be paid out of the 
funds of the trade-union or society such sum 
by way of compensation or damages as the 
court thinks just, 

















(3) As respects any strike or lock-out be- 
fore the passing of this Act but since the first 
day of May, nineteen hundred and twenty- 
«ix, which, according to the law as declared 
by this Act, was illegal, this section shall have 
effect as if it had been in operation when the 
strike or lock-out took place. 

3. (1) It is hereby declared that it is un- 
lawful for one or more persons (whether act- 
ing on their own behalf or on behalf of a 
trade union or of an individual employer or 
frm, and notwithstanding that they may be 
acting in contemplation or furtherance of a 
trade dispute) to attend at or near a house 
or place where a person resides or works or 
carries on business or happens to be, for the 
purpose of obtaining or communicating in- 
formation or of persuading or inducing any 
person to work or to abstain from working, 
if they so attend in such numbers or other- 
wise in such manner as to be calculated to 
intimidate any person in that house or place, 
or to obstruct the approach thereto or egress 
therefrom, or to lead to a breach of the 
peace; and attending at or near any house 
or place in such numbers or in such manner 
as is by this subsection declared to be un- 
lawful shall be deemed to be a watching or 
besetting of that house or place within the 
meaning of section 7 of the Conspiracy and 
Protection of Property Act, 1875. 

(2) In this section the expression “to in- 
timidate” means to cause in the mind of a 
person a reasonable apprehension of injury 
to him or to any member of his family or to 
any of his dependents or of violence or dam- 
age to any person or property, and the ex- 
pression “injury” includes injury to a person 
in respect of his business, occupation, em- 
ployment, or other source of income, and 
includes any actionable wrong. 

(3) In section 7 of the Conspiracy and 
Protection of Property Act, 1875, the expres- 
sion “intimidate” shall be construed as hav- 
ing the same meaning as in this section. 

(4) Notwithstanding anything in any act, 
it shall not be lawful for one or more persons, 
for the purpose of inducing any person to 
work or to abstain from working, to watch 
or beset a house.or place where a person re- 
sides or the approach to such a house or 
place, and any person who acts in contraven- 
tion of this subsection shall be liable on sum- 
mary conviction to a fine not exceeding 20 
pounds or to imprisonment for a term not 
exceeding 3 months. 

4. (1) It shall not be lawful to require 
any member of a trade union to make any 
contribution to the political fund of a trade 
union unless he has at some time after the 
commencement of this act and before he is 
first after the thirty-first day of December, 
nineteen hundred and twenty-seven, re- 
quired to make such a contribution delivered 
at the head office or some branch office of 
the trade union, notice in writing in the 
form set out in the first scheqple to this act 
of his willingness to contribute to that fund 
and has not withdrawn the notice in man- 
ner hereinafter provided; and every member 
of a trade union who has not delivered such 
a notice as aforesaid, or who, having deliv- 
ered such a notice, has withdrawn it in man- 
ner hereinafter provided, shall be deemed for 
the purposes of the Trade Union Act, 1913, 
to be a member who is exempt from the obli- 
gation to contribute to the political fund of 
the union, and references in that act to a 
member who is so exempt shall be construed 
accordingly: 

Provided that, if at any time a member 
of a trade union who has delivered such a 
hotice as aforesaid gives notice of with- 
crawal thereof, delivered at the head office 
or at any branch office of the trade union, 
he shall be deemed for the purposes of this 
subsection to have withdrawn the notice 
a8 from the first day of January next after 
the delivery of the notice of withdrawal. 

For the purposes of this subsection, a 
notice may be delivered personally or by any 
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authorized agent and any notice shall be 
deemed to have been delivered at the head or 
a branch office of a trade union if it has 
been sent by post properly addressed to that 
office. 

(2) All contributions to the political fund 
of a trade union from members of the trade 
union who are liable to contribute to that 
fund shall be levied and made separately 
from any contributions to the other funds 
of the trade union and no assets of the trade 
union, other than the amount raised by such 
a separate levy as aforesaid, shail be carried 
to that fund, and no assets of a trade union 
other than those forming part of the political 
fund shall be directly or indirectly applied 
or charged in furtherance of any political 
object to which section three of the Trade 
Union Act, 1913, applies; and any charge in 
contravention of this subsection shall be 
void. 

(3) All rules of a trade union made and 
approved in accordance with the require- 
ments of section 3 of the Trade Union Act, 
1913 (k), shall be amended so as to conform 
to the requirements of this act, and as so 
amended shall be approved by the Registrar 
of Friendly Societies (in this act referred to 
as “the Registrar”) within 6.months after the 
commencement of this act or within such 
further time as the Registrar may in special 
circumstances allow, and if the rules of any 
trade union are not so amended and ap- 
proved as aforesaid they shall be deemed not 
to comply with the requirements of the said 
section. 

(4) Notwithstanding anything in this act, 
until the 31st day of December, 1927, it shall 
be lawful to require any member of a trade 
union to contribute to the political fund of 
the trade union as if this act had not been 
passed. 

(5) If the Registrar is satisfied, and certi- 
fies, that rules for the purpose of complying 
with the provisions of this section, or for the 
purposes of the Trade Union Act, 1913, as 
amended by this act, which require approval 
by the Registrar have been approved by a 
majority of the members of a trade-union 
voting for the purpose, by the executive or 
other governing body of such a trade-union, 
or by a majority of delegates of such a trade- 
union voting at a meeting called for the pur- 
pose, the Registrar may approve thoge rules 
and those rules shall thereupon have effect as 
rules of the union notwithstanding that the 
provisions of the rules of the union as to the 
alteration of rules or the making of new 
rules have not been complied with. 

(6) Section sixteen of the Trade Union Act, 
1871 (which provides for the transmission to 
the Registrar of annual returns by registered 
trade-unions), shall apply to every unregis- 
tered trade-union so far as respects the re- 
ceipts, funds, effects, expenditures, assets and 
liabilities of the political fund thereof. 

5. (1) Amongst the regulations as to the 
conditions of service in His Majesty’s civil es- 
tabiishments there shall be included regula- 
tions prohibiting established civil servanis 
from being members, delegates, or represent- 
atives of any organisation of which the pri- 
mary object is to influence or affect the re- 
muneration and conditions of employment of 
iis members, unless the organisation is an 
organisation of which the membership is con- 
fined to persons employed by or under the 
Crown and is an organisation which complies 
with such provisions as may be contained in 
the regulations for securing that it is in all 
respects, independent of, and not affiliated to, 
any such organisation as aforesaid the mem- 
bership of which is not confined to persons 
employed by or under the Crown or any fed- 
eration comprising such organisations, that 
its objects do not include political objecis, 
and that it is not associated directly or in- 
directly with any political party or organisa- 
tion: 
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Provided that the regulations made in 
compliance with the provisions of this sec- 
tion shall not prevent— 

(a) any person who is at the commence- 
ment of this Act an established civil servant 
from remaining a member of any trade union 
or organization not composed wholly or 
mainly of persons employed by or under the 
Crown of which he had, at the commence- 
ment of this act, been a member for more 
than six months, if under the rules thereof 
there had on the fourth day of April, nine- 
teen hundred and twenty-seven, accrued or 
begun to accrue to him a right to any fu- 
ture payment during incapacity, or by way 
of superannuation, or on the death of him- 
self or his wife, or as provision for his chil- 
dren; or 

(b) any person employed at the com- 
mencement of this act by or under the 
Crown who thereafter becomes an estab- 
lished civil servant from remaining, so long 
as he is not appointed to a position of super- 
vision or management, a member of any 
trade union or organisation, not composed 
wholly or mainly of persons employed by or 
under the Crown, of which he is a member 
at the date when he so becomes an estab- 
lished civil servant, if under the rules there- 
of there has at that date accrued, or begun to 
accrue, to him a right to any future payment 
during incapacity, or by way of superannua- 
tion, or on the death of himself or his wife, 
or as provision for his children; or 

(c) a person who in addition to being an 
established civil servant is, apart from his 
service as such, also engaged in some other 
employment or occupation from being a 
member, delegate, or representative of any 
trade union or organization, of which the 
primary object is to influence or affect the 
remuneration or conditions of employment 
of persons engaged in that employment or 
occupation. 

(2) Subject as hereinafter provided, any 
established civil servant who contravenes the 
regulations made under this section shall be 
disqualified for being a member of the Civil 
Service: 

Provided that, in the case of a first offence, 
a civil servant shall forthwith be warned by 
the head of his department, and the said dis- 
qualification shall not take effect if within 
one month after such warning the civil serv- 
ant ceases to contravene the said regulations. 

(3) In this section— 

(a) the expression “established civil serv- 
ant” means a person serving in an established 
capacity in the permanent service of the 
Crown, and includes any person who, having 
been granted a certificate by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, is serving a probationary 
period preliminary to establishment; and 

(b) the expression “conditions of employ- 
ment” means in relation to persons other 
than persons employed by or under the 
Crown the conditions of employment of per- 
sons employed under a contract of service 

6. (1) It shall not be lawful for any local 
or other public authority to make it a condi- 
tion of the employment or continuance in 
employment of any person that he shall or 


shall not be a member of a trade-union, or 
to impose any condition upon persons em- 
ployed by the authority whereby employces 
who are or who are not members of a trade- 
union are liable to be placed in any respect 
either directly or indirectly under any dis- 


ability or disadvantage as 
other employees. 

(2) It shall not be lawful for any local 
or other public authority to make it a con- 
dition of any contract made or proposed to 
be made with the authority, or of the con- 
sideration or acceptance of any 
connection with such a contract, any 
person to be employed by any party to the 
contract shall or shail not be a member of 
a trade-union. 

(3) Any condition imposed in contraven- 
tion of this section shall be void. 


compared with 


tender in 


that 
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(4) There shall be added to section 5 of 
the Conspiracy and Protection of Property 
Act, 1875, the following provision, that is to 
say: 

“If any person employed by a local or 
other public authority wilfully breaks a con- 
tract of service with that authority,-know- 
ing or having reasonable cause to believe 
that the probable consequence of his so do- 
ing, either alone or in combination with 
others, will be to cause injury or danger or 
grave inconvenience to the community, he 
shall be liable, on summary conviction, to a 
fine not exceeding £10 or to imprisonment 
for a term not exceeding 3 months.” 

7. Without prejudice to the right of any 
person having a sufficient interest in the 
relief sought to sue or apply for an injunc- 
tion to restrain any application of the funds 
of a trade-union in contravention of the pro- 
visions of this act, an injunction restraining 
any application of the funds of a trade- 
union in contravention of the provisions of 
section 1 of this act may be granted at the 
suit or upon the application of the Attorney 
General. 

In the application of this section to Scot- 
land, there shall be substituted therein for 
references to an injunction references to an 
interdict, and for the reference to the At- 
torney General a reference to the Lord Ad- 
vocate. 

8. (1) This act may be cited as the Trade 
Disputes and Trade Unions Act, 1927, and 
shall be construed as one with the Trade 
Union Acts, 1871 to 1917, and this act and 
the Trade Union Acts, 1871 to 1917, may be 
cited together as the Trade Union Acts, 1871 
to 1927. 

(2) For the purposes of this act— 

(a) the expression “strike” means the 
cessation of work by a body of persons em- 
ployed in any trade or industry acting in 
combination, or a concerted refusal, or a 
refusal under a common understanding of 
any number of persons who are, or have been 
so employed, to continue to work or to accept 
employment; 

(b) the expression “lock-out” means the 
closing of a place of employment or the sus- 
pension of work, or the refusal by an em- 
ployer to continue to employ any number of 
persons employed by him in consequence of 
a dispute, done with a view to compelling 
those persons, or to aid another employer in 
compelling persons employed by him, to ac- 
cept terms or conditions of or affecting em- 
ployment; and 

(c) a strike or lock-out shall not be 
deemed to be calculated to coerce the Gov- 
ernment unless such coercion ought reason- 
ably to be expected as a consequence thereof. 

(3) This act shall not extend to Northern 
Ireland, except that the provisions of this 
act relating to civil servants shall apply to 
civil servants employed in Northern Ireland 
in the administration of services with respect 
to which the Parliament of Northern Ireland 
has not power to make laws. 

(4) The enactments mentioned in the sec- 
ond schedule to this act are hereby repealed 
to the extent specified in the third column of 
that schedule. 





The Proposed Loan to Great Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 31 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 
Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an address entitled “Should 





Congress Approve the Proposed Loan to 
Britain?” delivered by the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Brooxs] before the Illinois 
Manufacturers Association at Chicago, 
Ill., on January 15, 1946. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. MacKeever, thank you very much for 
your very generous and kind invitation and 
your kind introduction. I never cease to 
worry about any opportunity that has been 
given to me to speak to any distinguished 
group of citizens and tonight is no excep- 
tion. In fact, it is amplified a bit by the 
fact that I am to discuss, in part, a subject 
that was discussed before here on December 
11 by Mr. Philip Reed. 

I appreciate the opportunity of appearing 
before the joint session of the Illinois Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the Illinois Manu- 
facturers’ Costs Association. 

Before I go further, I have just heard about 
a matter that I should bring to your atten- 
tion. We have just come out of the worst 
war in all recorded history. We, out here in 
the Middle West, have taken a leading part 
in the production of the instruments of war, 
and that doesn't just happen. It is a result 
of leadership; the result of patriotism, and I 
have just learned that Gen. Thomas Ham- 
mond, who, in the early days of this war, 
was the Chief of the Chicago Ordnance, has 
just been awarded the highest award that 
the War Department and the Government of 
the United States can give to a civilian in the 
war effort, the exceptional meritorious serv- 
ice award, which will soon be presented to 
him. At least, I want to pay my compli- 
ments, and I am sure you want to pay yours 
to Gen. Tom Hammond, tonight. General 
Hammond: (General Hammond arose and 
Was applauded:) 

I have seen the record of this great Chicago 
Ordnance Department. I would like to pre- 
sent it sometime, and I may do so on the 
floor of the Senate. I would like to show 
what we out here in the Middle West really 
have contributed, not only in leadership, but 
industrial production as well. I have also 
a very high regard for the man who followed 
General Hammond, Col. John Slezak, who 
has done an equally magnificent job. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The subject which has been assigned to me 
tonight could probably be divided into many 
sections: The world affairs, foreign policy, 
our participation, and our responsibilities. 
They are all vast and cannot be treated light- 
ly or hurriedly. We are the leading power of 
the world and our responsibility is very, very 
great, and it should not be approached with 
any sense of narrowness or partisanship or 
bigotry. We have finally arrived at, and we 
are presently, the outstanding example of 
man’s humanity to man. - We have also 
proven that we can develop as a pecple into 
the fiercest fighting force that has ever been 
known in the history of mankind. 

The loan which I have been asked to dis- 
cuss, is not a simple loan. It is one of a 
series of agreements. Its complication is 
confused by the number of agreements. It 
was presented to the Congress accompanied 
by two statements from the joint executive 
departments of Great Britain and the United 
States; two financial agreements, one for a 
loan of $3,750,000,0C0, and the other, the final 
settlement of the lend-lease that deals with 
more than $20,000,090,000 worth of goods and 
services which we rendered to the United 
Kingdom alone. And, it was connected, as 
it was presented to Great Britain, with their 
acceptance of the Bretton Woods agreement, 
which is complicated in itself because it 
comprises two separate undertakings; name- 
ly, the monetary fund devised to develop and 
maintain some kind of stable currency 
throughout the world, and the Reconstruc- 
tion Bank. In addition to this, there was 
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sent to the Congress and will be presented to 
the Congress, a commercial policy declara. 
tion that has to be discussed some day 
somehow, in the future. This commerciai 
policy declaration is a result of two different 
agreements; namely, the statement that was 
issued originally in the Atlantic Charter ang 
section 7 of the Mutual Aid Agreement, by 
which we furnished so much aid to Great 
Britain. 

I am sure you are clear now as to just 
exactly where we are. I feel about like the 
lawyer who was explaining to the judge when 
he said, “Judge, this law is based upon a 
statute that was passed in 1654, amended by 
another statute in 1684. It was partially re- 
pealed by an enactment of the legislature 
in 1754, but was reestablished by the legis- 
lative act of 1851. Do you follow me, Judge?” 

The judge said, “Yes, but if I knew my way 
back I would quit you now.” |Laughter | 

The loan to Great Britain has been pre- 
sented on several grounds, and if I can 1 
want to clarify the terms. You hear the term 
“four billion four hundred million” and again 
the term “three billion seven hundred and 
fifty million.” ‘The four billion four hundred 
million comprises the loan of three billion 
seven hundred and fifty million plus six 
hundred and fifty million, which is the 
definitive final settlement of more than 
$20,000,000,000 worth of goods which we sup- 
plied to Great Britain during the war, plus 
all the goods she has received since VJ-day, 
plus all of the surplus property belonging to 
the United States within the United King- 
dom, which is now in the possession of the 
American Government, plus all of the in- 
stallations in which we have an interest 
within the United Kingdom. 

One hundred and eighteen million of the 
six hundred and fifty million is for the goods 
that they received from us after VJ-day. 
Many of them are salable goods. The $532.,- 
000,000 balance is for settlement of all the 
other goods comprising almost $20,000.000,- 
000, plus the surplus property, plus the food, 
plus the ammunition, plus the guns, plus 
our interest in the installations throughout 
the United Kingdom. So, if we may clarify 
our discussion, I would like to state that 
the loan of three billion seven hundred and 
fifty millions is only part of the total agree- 
ment, which I contend was forced upon the 
British people. 

I wish to read to you the statement I have 
released to the press and then I wish to dis- 
cuss it a little further. 

I am cpposed to the loan of $3,750,000,000 
to Great Britain for many reasons. It was 
not presented to the British Parliament on 
its own merits and it will not be so presented 
to the American Congress. It was, and will 
be, presented in conjunction with the agree- 
ment finally settling all lend-lease accounts 
between the United States and Great Britain 
whereby we virtually forgive more than £20.- 
000,000,000 of lend-lease for practically noth- 
ing, and it is presented in conjunction with a 
proposed future prcgram of commercial policy 
declaration which is full of evasive promises. 

In short, we forgive more than $20,000,000.,- 
000 lend-lease debt, and give up a fresh three 
billion seven hundred and fifty million Amer- 
ican dollars and get contracts of future prom- 
ises full of escape clauses and loopholes. It 
is not the kind of a loan that any business- 
man in America wouud make and recommend 
to the company he heads. 

I am opposed because the British didn't 
want this loan, but we forced them to take it, 
along with their hasty agreeing to Bretton 
Woods, settling lend-lease accounts, and 
agreeing to some time consult about lowering 
tariffs and eliminating imperial preference 
in foreign trade. 

When the discussions originated last sum- 
mer, the British press and the British nego- 
tiators frankly and honestly stated they 
didn’t want a loan, They couldn't pay a loan. 














They wanted a gtant-in-aid or another gift 
or at least an interest-free loan over a long 
period of time. 

sydney Campbell, financial editor of Reu- 
ter's, said in July: 

“One thing should be made clear about the 
present discussions in the United States 
about a loan of three to five billion dollars to 
Britain. Britain would almost certainly re- 
fuse any such loan, however big it might be 
or however low the interest. They are rather 
mystified as to why Americans trouble to dis- 
cuss the matter. A grant-in-aid would, of 
course, be accepted.” 

Lord Keynes, the principal British nego- 
tiator, also, frankly expressed their position. 
He arrived in September and he told us he 
was here to make some kind of an arrange- 
ment about lend-lease, and about some way 
of helping England struggle out of her eco- 
nomic difficulties. But, there was one thing 
he wanted to make plain to us. That was, 
Britain could not afford to make a commercial 
loan in this country. To quote him, he said: 

“No doubt an easy course would be for 
you to offer and for us to put our name to 
a substantial loan, on more or less commer- 
cial terms, without either party to the trans- 
action troubling to pay too much attention 
to the question of the likelihood of our being 
able to fulfill the obligations which we were 
undertaking. 

“However this may be,’ he Said, ‘we shall 
not lend ourselves to any such soft and de- 
ceptive expedient.’ He continued: “We are 
not in the mood, and we believe and hope 
that you are not in the mood, to repeat the 
experiences of last time’s war debt. We 
would far rather do what we can to get on 
as best we can on any other lines which are 
open to us,’” 

The New York Times, commenting at the 
time, said: 

“Not only did he fear that deception would 
probably have a very short life, but it would 
be extremely shortsighted if the absence of 
friction and bad feeling between the two 
countries is one of the principal aims.” 

Nevertheless, our negotiators insisted they 
accept a loan of $3,750,000,000 at 1.62 percent 
interest over a 55-year period, even though 
we will have to borrow this money from the 
American people, paying at least 244 percent 
interest through the sale of additional bonds. 
The agreement provides that the interest 
irom the British does not start until the 
end of 5 years, and then at any time the 
United Kingdom decides that the exchange 
conditions are not favorable they can request 
a Waiver, and the United States must grant 
it. There is no provision, however, that the 
American people will not have to pay the 
2'9 percent interest every year and the prin- 
cipal, too, in the event of a British default. 

The British couldn't pay a $4,000,000,000 
debt after the last war. They themselves tell 
us they can't pay it now. And still our ne- 
gotiators insisted on calling it a loan and 
demanded that the British accept it as such. 

I amt opposed to it because I am confident 
that it will prove to be a gift and the lan- 
guage and form of the agreement is subter- 
luge to deceive the American people and to 
make it easier for those whose interests are 
largely concerned with foreign trade to secure 
its approval by the American Congress. 

The British believe that the $4,000,000,000 
they spent for munitions of war before we 
established Lend-Lease should be paid back 
to them now in the form of this gift. They 
frankly stated so, and asked for this amount 
a8 a gift or a grant-in-aid. This supposed 
loan, coupled with diverse and sundry other 
agreements and joint statements with loop- 
holes and escape clauses, is a complicated 
method for accomplishing this unwarranted 
request. 

Lord Keynes, in explaining in the House of 
Lords the reasons why this supposed loan had 
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to be accepted instead of an out-and-out 
grant or gift, said: “The American Congress 
and the American people have never accepted 
any literal principle of equal sacrifice, finan- 
cial or otherwise, between all of the Allied 
participants.” 

You simply cannot sell that theory to the 
American soldiers who stormed and streamed 
across Normandy Beach, constituting over 
three-fourths of the total number of men 
fighting on the western front. 

I am opposed to it because it is a part of 
several agreements, one of which wipes out 
our contribution of more than 20,000,000,000 
American dollars without securing a single 
additional island base for our Navy or Air 
Corps for our own protection and the peace 
of the world in the future; because we give 
all surplus property and all construction and 
installations located in the United Kingdom 
without acquiring any permanent rights in 
airports built by American sacrifice, blood, 
and money throughout the British Empire to 
aid our future civilian commerce as we 
struggle to pay the debt caused by our enor- 
mous contribution to the winning of the war 
throughout the world. 

I am opposed to any loan to any foreign 
government of billions of dollars at 1.62 per- 
cent interest as long as we charge all veterans 
of our own country, including our badly 
wounded men, 4 percent on the money we 
loan them to establish their homes or busi- 
nesses when they return and give them no 
waiver of interest and no consultation clauses 
to adjust the payment of the principal. 

I am opposed to this gift of $4,400,000,000 
of the American people’s money under the 
guise of a loan that has no collateral, know- 
ing full well that it is only the forerunner of 
additional huge loans to Russia, China, 
France, the Netherlands, and all the rest to 
come. 

We have already made a loan to Great Brit- 
ain through the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. We have committed ourselves 
to the extent of $2,700,000,000 for UNRRA. 
We have extended the credit capacity of the 
Export-Import Bank to $3,500,000,000. We 
have committed our country to contribute 
$5,925,000,000 to the Bretton Woods Fund and 
Bank. We have authorized vast changes in 
our export-import status through the recip- 
rocal trade agreements. 

I am opposed to any vast loans or gifts to 
any foreign countries until the administra- 
tion teils the people honestly how many de- 
mands or requests it has received up to date 
and presents a balance sheet to show the 
American people just what our foreign com- 
mitments really are and what additional bur- 
den each gift or so-called loan will place on 
our already heavy and strained economy. 
| Applause. | 

I am opposed to any series of world-wide 
gifts or loans that play a part of the Lord 
Keynes and the American New Deal plan for 
a world-wide WPA project that will lower 
our American standard of living at a time 
when we are beset with Nation-wide strikes 
demanding an even higher standard of living 
in America this very night. 

In presenting the so-called loan to the 
House of Lords in Great Britain, Lord Keynes 
stated, and I quote him again: 

“Pifthly—and perhaps this is the consider- 
ation which is least prominent in people's 
minds—the United States is rapidly becom- 
ing a high-living and a high-cost country. 
Their wages are two and a half times ours. 
These are the historic classical methods by 
which, in the long run, international equi- 
librium will be restored.” 

I am opposed, for I know that this loan 
does not meet the full financial needs of 
Great Britain, but is merely a stopgap ar- 
rangement which we have forced upon them 
in connection with the other agreements that 
are presented with it. It will lead only to 
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bad feeling and ill-will between our two 
countries who should always be the closest 
friends in peace. 

Mr. Winston Churchill, who so gallantly 
led the British Empire through the darkest 
hours of its history, also opposed this loan 
and allied agreements and led his colleagues 
in abstaining from voting for them, saying ~ 
on December 12, 1945, in the House of Com- 
mons: 

“It is a pity that we should have allowed 
a commercial loan agreement to be mixed up 
and linked up with our transactions.” He 
said further: “Not only is there disappoint- 
ment, there is deep misgiving as to what the 
consequences will be and also our ability, 
however hard we try, to discharge success- 
fully the obligation imposed upon us.” 

I agree with Mr. Churchill. 

If we are going to forgive $20,000,000,000 
of lend-lease obligation, let’s do it on its own 
merits and let’s secure some permanent rights 
to bases and airports which were bought with 
the blood, sweat, tears, and money of the 
American people. 

If we are going to make commercial loans, 
let us make them on sound commercial terms 
with collateral to secure them. 

For the sake of future good and friendly 
relations between our two countries who 
were such stanch allies in the war and 
should be such close friends in peace, for the 
sake of protecting the standard of living of 
our people who must carry the heavy burden 
of our present enormous national debt, for 
the sake of being honest with the American 
people whose money we would be giving away, 
this British loan agreement should be de- 
feated, and I shall oppose it in the Congress 
of the United States. | Applause.| 

I said when I started that it was difficult to 
know where to start and where to stop. 
There are many questions connected with it. 
What is the alternative? They always say if 
you oppose something, you ought to present 
an alternative. I have said I would oppose 
this loan and I do, because I know that this 
does not meet even the financial needs of 
Great Britain. She owes, in addition to it, 
twenty billion or twenty-five billion—I don’t 
know what the figure is. 

When I say these things, I am not speaking 
disparagingly of Great Britain. Nobody can, 
in my presence, without challenge, belittle 
the sacrifice, the courage, the devotion, the 
fortitude, the patriotism of the British people. 
They are in trouble, but they are the master 
diplomats of the whole world, and suddenly 
we become the leading power of the world 
and we'd better stay the leader and not be 
drawn down or we will not fulfill our mission, 
as God has given us the right and the power 
to do. Living as we do, without titles, with- 
out distinction of religion or race or creed, 
we have become the most powerful people on 
earth and we must now assert our leadership, 
and when we meet a problem presented like 
Great Britain’s, we’d better analyze it and 
do it honestly so the American people who 
will pay the bill will know what their obliga- 
tions will be and then give them a chance to 
decide whether they want to undertake it. 

Great Britain owes, in addition to the $20.- 
000,000,000 lend-lease which we will forgive, 
$14,000,000,000 in the sterling area. Those 
sterling bloc countries through the necessity 
of war have blocked their sterling so that it 
is not available for trade outside of that area. 
I say, Great Britain owes in that area alone, 
%14.000,000,000. She has, according to Mr. 
Dalton, the Chancelor of the Exchequer, $1,- 
800,000,000 in gold and doilar reserves today. 
They have, in addition, what is variously es- 
timated to be between two billion five hun- 
dred million and three billion five hundred 
million liquid assets in foreign investments, 
many of them in our country. They have, 
according to another report, 4,000,000,000 
pounds of wool. The world needs clothes. We 
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can’t get them even for our returning sol- 
diers. They might very well sell this wool. 
But, the plan as I see it under this loan is 
for us to loan them $3,750,000,000 and they 
then will sell some of their assets to satisfy 
their other creditors within their sterling 
erea alone. But, all this is being done at the 
expense of the American people under the 
guise that Great Britain will some day give up 
their imperial preference. 

I give you my word tonight that they have 
never given up their imperial preference, and 
under this loan they are not obliged to give 
up tieir imperial preference and they never 
will. In the darkest hours of Britain’s his- 
tory, when Churchill was leading them and 
they didn’t have any idea whether they could 
win the war, and when cur representatives 
were asking him to agree to the statement 
of the Atlantic Charter, even then he pro- 
tected the imperial preference of Great 
Britain. And, later, when they drew up the 
Mutual Aid Agreement by which we were 
ultimately—and no one dreamed it would 
reach such fantastic figures—to give them 
$25,090,000,000 of American goods, he still 
protected the British imperial preference. 

When we say we will wipe out the $20,000,- 
000,609 to Great Britain, that is a generous 
statement and we are, indeed, a gencrous 
people. 

It was said in Parliament that this will 
make a fine, clean finish to the lend-lease 
between our two countries. But it doesn’t 
finish it for the American people. We 
haven’t paid this bill. We still have to pay 
the interest on these $25,000,000,000 worth of 
bonds, and some day we've got to earn and 
pay taxes to pay the bonds themselves to the 
American people. 

I simply don’t understand how the gentle- 
men of the State Department and the Treas- 
ury can so blithely give away, with a broad 
gesture, twenty-five billions of obligations, 
knowing there isn’t a man in this room or 
a man in America that will ever live long 
enough to finally see the obligation met by 

he American people who still must pay it. 

May 1 quote Winston Churchill when he 
was leading the Conservatives and begging 
them to abstain from voting for this loan in 
the Parliament, saying they wanted no part 
of the responsibility for it? He said this: 

“Finally, there is one point I must put on 
record about the Commercial Policy Declara- 
tion.” 

Now, keep those words in your mind be- 
cause you are going to hear the Treasury and 
the businessman like Mr. Philip Reed—you 
are going to hear Mr. Vinson and Mr. Acheson 
talking about that wonderful golden era that 
will come when the Commercial! Policy Decla- 
ration is put into effect. Under this agree- 
ment they make no agreement except they 
will consult in the future. But, while 
Mr. Churchill was discussing it, I repeat, 
quoting Mr. Churchill: 

“Finally, there is one point I must put on 
record about the Commercial Policy Declara- 
tion. At my first meeting with President 
FPoosevelt in Argentia in 1941, I was very 
carcful that the terms of the Atlantic Charter 
in no way prejudiced our rights to maintain 
this system of imperial preference. 

“These were not easy days. The United 
States was neutral. It was hard to see how 
the war could be won, but even then I in- 
sisted upon that. Similarly, when it came to 
the mutual aid agreement, I received from 
President Roosevelt the explicit assurances 
which have since been published, we were no 
more committed by article 7 to abandoning 
of imperial preference than was the United 
States to abolish her tariffs.” 

I give ycu that as an illustration of the 
attitude of the British on the commercial 
declaration of the future. 

I would like to take a long time to show 
that when they were here asking for a gift— 





not for a loan—when they were here asking 
for a grant-in-aid, they were told, not what 
Mr. Vinson said the other night on the radio, 
“The gift was not possible”; they were told 
it was not “practical politics” in America be- 
cause they couldn't get the Congress to go 
through with it. But, as Mr. Dalton was 
explaining to the House of Commons, a new 
device has been inserted, the waiver of in- 
terest. And, never before, said he, in any 
agreement of this kind, has it ever been in- 
stalled in an agreement. Lord Keynes in 
urging that they accept it said, if they 
(meaning us) wanted to preserve the es- 
sence of interest, must we, the British be 
fooied? The terms of this loan are more 
liberal with no interest for 6 years and a 
waiver of interest after 6 years, whenever our 
exports do not measure up to 50 times what 
they were before the war. He said, it is even 


a better deal, but the Congress wouldn't ac- 


cept it any other way. 

That is why,I said to you that it is a de- 
vice to deceive the American people and to 
get the American Congress to accept it as 
alozn. If we make this loan to Britain, Rus- 
sia will soon be here. If they say, “We've got 
to make this loan to Britain for peace”’— 
there will be no peace without Russia. If 
they say, “We've got to make this loan to 
control the atomic bomb’’—we'’ve got the 
bomb. We are the ones that have the bomb. 
Other countries may have it. Russia may 
have something like it. We don’t know. 

Cur scientists—I have talked with many 
who followed the bomb from beginning to 
end. I have talked with those who were 
present at the demonstration in New Mexico, 
I talked with those who flew with the ele- 
ments that made up the bomb on the tiny 
Pacific Islard. I talked with one of the men 
who flew in the plane that dropped the bomb. 
They all have high regard for the Russian 
scientists, but they will all tell you we know 
nothing about what they have done, how far 
they are, and there will be no peace in this 
world until Russia raises that iron curtain 
of secrecy behind which she will not even 
let as trusted allies as we take a lock. Right 
now, while they are meeting in the United 
Nations Organization, they are not discussing 
the terms of the Atlantic Charter. They are 
not discussing the high ideals of America. 
They are not discussing who is running hard 
across the little nations and why. 

If we don’t look out, we are going to wind 
up as coconspirators to subject little people 
and destroy the liberty of people who would 
like to be free even as our forefathers wanted 
to be free when they were ready to die for it 
in 1776. |Applause.] 

I said I was cpposed to this loan because 
it is a part of so many other agreements and 
our leaders don’t give us a balance sheet and 
tell us what our commitments are. 

Even during the war we had to get our 
information from the British, and I guess we 
will have to get it from them on this loan. 
So I sent to the Parliament and got the dis- 
cussion and debates in the Parliament, and 
I have them here. 

Lord Keynes said that when he was here 
the demands of foreign countries for like 
loans were reported reliably to be four to five 
times as much as their maximum demands. 
Well, if their maximum demand was $5,000,- 
000,000, then the requests are already in for 
$20,000,000,000. Will that satisfy them? 
Will that buy peace? What will we do when 
Wwe grant $20,000,060,000? 

During the last fiscal year our taxes and 
our borrowing did not completely meet the 
expense of this Government, so we dipped 
back into the reserves that were already 
available from earlier borrowings from the 
American people. But, you can’t go on for- 
ever deficit-spending and borrowing to pay 
for the deficits you create while you are dish- 
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ing out money to the world under the guise 
it is good for the American workingman, 

What is going to happen to us? That is 
what Lord Keynes was talking about when he 
said, “The American people are rapidly be- 
coming a high-living and a high-cost ccuntry. 
Their wages are two and a half times ours. 
These are the historic, classical methods by 
which in the long run, international equilib. 
rium will be restored.” He means, we will 
be restored down to the level of the rest of 
the world. There is no other answer to that 
one. 

You cannot tell me that you can meet the 
demands of the strikers of this country, ask- 
ing for more money, which puts more costs 
on production, by adding to the debt of our 
ccuntry in continuous vast loans to foreign 
countries. We have set out as the people of 
a great nation to raise the standard of living, 
and we have already imposed all manner of 
taxes and restrictions and controls, all of 
which add to the cost of our production. We 
have unemployment insurance, old-age in- 
surance, sickness insurance, factory inspec- 
tion, regulation of investment houses, con- 
trol of everything—-and now we will add more 
wages, and then are you going to let the goods 
come in here from all the nations of the 
world where whey pay from 15 cents to $1 a 
day for slave labor, with no restrictions and 
no restraints—it simply does not add up. 

What is happening to us at this very min- 
ute, gentlemen, is that Lord Keynes, the New 
Deal, the Treasury Department, and the State 
Department of this Government have a major 
operation in mind for our entire protective 
tariff system that Lord Keynes said is the 
“historic, classical methods by which-in the 
long run international equilibrium will be 
restored.” The plain answer to that is we 
will be restored downward instead of bringing 
them up. 

To those who insist that we must make 
this gift, under the guise of a loan, to pre- 
serve peace, let me say—first, you cannot buy 
peace; and second, every other nation can 
insist on a similar gift in the name of peace, 
and we simply cannot finance this whole 
world. 

Great Britain needs help. Every other 
country of consequence needs help. We 
don’t know ourselves how broke we are or 
what our present and anticipated commit- 
ments are. 

Great Britain needs to set her h»wuse in or- 
der. She should adjust her debts with her 
sterling area countries before she asks us 
to add more than $4,009,000,000 more to cur 
contribution to her welfare. ; 

Then she should use any credit we give her 
to medernize her prcduction facilities to 
raise the standard of living of her own peo- 
ple and the millions under her command and 
rule. 

The whole world has been blown and torn 
by the roots in this devastating war of de- 
struction. No country can meet its obliga- 
tions and survive without rigid economy and 
hard work. 

We cannot survive and preserve our stand- 
ard of living or our representative form of 
government without economy and hari work. 
We cannct survive as a people living under a 
private enterprise system unless we get to 
work fast to produce real wealth in the form 
of goods so badly needec. by all of our people. 

Maybe we will have to have new leadership 
in Washington. Maybe we will have to have 
a better leadership at home as well as in our 
foreign <fiairs. 

What we need most desperately in foreign 
affairs is men who will be absolutely honest 
with the American people and not try to fos- 
ter these pet schemes by dragging us down to 
the standards of the rest of the world or by 
giving away the substance of America. 

We need diplomats today who will truly 
stand up for America. [Rising applause.] 
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The Tragedy of Truman: He Has Failed 
the Nation in Crisis 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1946 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
article from the New York Journal and 
American of January 20, 1846: 


THE TRAGEDY OF TRUMAN: HE Has FAILED THE 
NATION IN CRISIS 


(By Samuel Crowther) 
I 


On the night of Thursday, January 3, 
President Truman, speaking over tLe radio 
from the White House, asked the American 
people to join with Sidney Hillman’s Politi- 
cal Action Committee in bringing pressure 
upon the Congress to enact a program of 
legislation which would socialize America 
and foreclose what remains of American 
freedom. 

Principally Mr. Truman urged that the 
despotic powers granted on the pretense they 
were needed for war be strengthened and 
extended into peace. 

He asked that the OPA's power to dictate 
the price at which a citizen may buy or seil 
his goods and services be confirmed into the 
far future. 

In addition, he asked for the passage of 
laws extending the already vast Federal bu- 
reaucracy through new or bigger agencies to 
look after employment, medical care, anti- 
discrimination, and full employment. 

And, finally, he asked for a bill to settle 
labor disputes by referring them to fact- 
finding boards which he would appoint. 

The program advanced by President Tru- 
man is, with the exception of the “fact find- 
ing” boards, the program of the PAC-CIO. 

It is even more drastic than that of the 
popular front which reduced a once powerful 
France to a mere shell that collapsed at a 
touch by the Germans. It is even more dras- 
tic than the British Labor program which has 
reduced that once great nation to a mendi- 
cant bitterly standing on the international 
street corner snarling for alms. 

The American people have wanted to be- 
lieve in Harry 8. Truman. They have wanted 
to believe in him as a plain American who 
would never yield to the superman delusion 
and who would battle to rid the White House 
of the despotism which a series of rubber- 
stamp Congresses and the war had lodged 
there. 

The people have hoped and prayed that 
President Truman would use the transition 
from war to peace to mark a transition from 
control of the people to control by the people, 

In the beginning the Truman words were 
fair and heartening. Now it stands revealed 
that Harry S. Truman, no matter how good 
were his original intentions and no matter 
how good are his present intentions, is Presi- 
dent of the United States in name only. 

Today our Nation is in crisis. There is no 
point in being optimistic or pessimistic. 
Those words are worn out. The facts are 
plain, 

We have passed, with the speed that night 
follows day and with scarcely a twilight, from 
being the world’s dominant power with the 
might to make right to being the world’s 
dominated power equally impotent to control 
either our external or our internal affairs. 

No one could defeat us. No one has de- 
feated us. We have defeated ourselves. We 
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have permitted the forces of evil pretending 
to be the forces of good to rob us of our 
birthright of freedom and our proud chivalry 
that the Stars and Stripes never marches 
except to make men free. 

We have been robbed of our birthright and 
stripped of our honor because President 
Truman and his picked associates forming 
the administration have had neither the wit 
nor the courage to face their duties as Ameri- 
cans but, on the contrary, have approached 
our great national and international prob- 
lems with the capacity and the attitude of 
ward politicians and have permitted them- 
selves to be the tools of the efficient and 
well-organized groups that grew up inside 
and outside the departments of Government 
under the Roosevelt administration and 
which for an indeterminate number of years 
before his death were really running Roose- 
velt. 

This group is at the core communistic 
and takes its orders from Moscow. These 
are the guiding spirits, for they know the 
technique of modern revolution. 

But the strongest men are the political 
adventurers, acting as the heads of CIO 
unions, who, having received the right from 
the Roosevelt administration to make face- 
less serfs of their members, have combined in 
a ruthless drive against private ownership 
in America under the pretense that they 
are only asking for higher wages for their 
serfs. 

This drive is becoming an unofficial general 
strike. 

The drive would not be possible in its 
present form, were it not for the Truman 
administration program of inflating the 
money supply with the one hand and at- 
tempting to control the effects of inflation 
with the other through the elaborate and 
sinister system of the OPA. 

These policies are being used as pincers 
by the CIO buccaneers to squeeze out private 
ownership and thus despoil America of the 
savings of the millions of hard-working men 
and women who made America the land of 
opportunity. 

The drive is being conducted with the 
complete ruthlessness and the complete con- 
tempt for truth and honor which mark every 
Communist movement. — 

It can be made to mark the beginning or 


the end of alien control of America. It - 


cannot be compromised. 
Nero fiddled while Rome burned. 
man plays the piano. 


Tru- 





OPA—An Appreciation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 30, 1946 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, in the bar- 
rage of criticism descending on the OPA 
it is encouraging to find a word of com- 
mendation in the editorial columns of an 
Idaho Republican paper, which is in- 
serted herewith: 

FAIRNESS TO ALL 

The Office of Price Administration is this 
month having its fourth anniversary. Born 
of war emergency, the boards over the coun- 
try have handled rationing and price control 
with fairness to all to the best of their ability. 
Members of OPA boards and employees in 
offices have been subject to severe criticism 
at times, because orders from higher-ups were 
bound to cause inconvenience to some, 
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Those who served on boards are especially 
to be commended for their good work. They 
served without pay, giving of their valuable 
time, suffering from some who felt they were 
not being treated right, often to the extent 
of losing friends and customers in their own 
line of business. 

With rationing ended, except for sugar, 
and price problems increasingly pressing 
under the dangers of inflation, the boards 
are now known as Price Control Boards, their 
major job holding the price line steady to 
keep down costs of living in communities. 
The threat of inflation is greater today than 
ever before. 

Even though we have had our toes tramped 
on at times, let us now be broadminded over 
the past of rationing and the price control 
of the future. The work of rationing and 
price administration is truly of the demo- 
cratic nature of “government of the people, 
by the people, for the people.” 


Loopholes in Election Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 31 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Loopholes in Election Laws,” 
written by me and published in the Feb- 
ruary issue of the magazine Nation’s 
Business. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


LOOPHOLES IN ELECTION LAws 


(By ALEXANDER WILEY, United States Senator 
from Wisconsin) 


POLITICAL CAMPAIGNS, IN SPITE OF CONGRESSIONAL 
INTENTION, STILL INVOLVE PRACTICES WHICH, 
THOUGH WITHIN THE LAW, ARE UNFAIR TO THE 
VOTERS 


“Sad as it may seem in this democracy of 
ours, Congressmen must be greased, that is, 
wined, dined, and bribed for their votes, and 
they can be—very effectively. This greasing 
process costs a tidy sum with every session 
of Congress. That is what your dollar goes 
for.” 

The dollar referred to in this quotation 
was the political assessment on each member 
of the United Automobile Workers Union in 
the 1944 election. 

The quotation itself is from a letter signed 
by William Booher, financial secretary of 
UAW Local No.2. It was sent on July 6, 1943, 
to union workers in Fleetwings, Inc., Bristol, 
Pa. 

The letter is in the record of the Senate 
Campaign Expenditures Committee. It was 
written to inform CIO members why they 
were being assessed $1 per head for the Politi- 
cal Action Committee’s campaign chest. Its 
writer’s ambition was apparently not only 
to fill the congressional seats but to make 
them pleasant and profitable. 

With the first guns already booming in the 
1946 campaign, the threats of greased elec- 
tions again demand the voters’ attention. 

Though Sidney Hillman, chairman of 
PAC, after a consultation with its counsel, 
John J. Abt, denounced the letter as stupid, 
unfair, and untrue when it was produced at 
the committee hearing, nevertheless it indi- 
cates a kind of thinking that has no place 
in a democracy. 
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Political assessments, the action which this 
thinking purports to justify, deserve the clear- 


headed, unbiased consideration of every 
American. The subject is larger than its 
union aspect. It also affects individuals, 


partnerships, and corporations. 
influence on elections strikes at the very roots 
of our concepts of republican government. 


Slush money in elections 


Everyone knows that American elections 
often have been cursed by the use of slush 
funds—money employed for personal bribery 
cr corruptive propaganda. Far too often, 
tainted money has been used to grease the 
election of political stooges. The very use of 
gigantic sums of money by any one private 
source to steamroller an election is an action 
which sticks in the average American’s craw. 

Various Federal and State laws to limit the 
use of slush funds in elections are on the 
books. Loopholes and weasel words are so 
plentiful in them that a steamroller and 
caravan of political workers can drive 
through. The large-scale activities of PAC in 
the 1944 election and its girding for a repeat 
performance this year have limelighted the 
bare spots in these laws as never before. 

Preventing election abuses is the supreme 
challenge to lawmakers. On one side is the 
need for an aroused electorate, an essential 
for democratic government where every citi- 
zen is free to express his opinions and to par- 
ticipate in choosing officials. For that reason, 
we who are eager to amend the present laws 
and plug their loopholes must be careful 
that we do not infringe on the freedom of 
speech which is the right of every worker, of 
every group, and of every organization. The 
obligation of Congress and legislatures is 
both to prevent such extravagant use of 
money or other pressure that individual citi- 
vens are denied an equal voice in elections 
and to require publicity so citizens will know 
what interests are providing the money and 
arguments. For half a century, Congress has 
been trying to meet the challenge. 

A brief review of past legislation clearly 
shows that the present Federal election laws 
are more like scattered posts which can be 
avoided than a solid barrier against slush 
funds and pressure groups. 

Congress became sufficiently aroused in 
1909 to make certain election practices of 
that gaslight era amenable to the Criminal 
Code. That was in the happy heyday when 
corporations boasted of carrying State leg- 
islatures and Senators in their vest pockets. 
In 1910 Congress passed another law re- 
quiring publicity of campaign expenditures. 


Prohibits some contributions 


The present Corrupt Practices Act was not 
enacted until 1925. In addition to enforcing 
publicity of collections and expenditures for 
elections, it limits the expenditure by a can- 
didate for Senate or House of Representatives 
to $25,000 and $5,000, respectively, unless his 
home State fixes a lower limit. It also pro- 
hibits contributions by any corporation or 
national bank to a candidate campaigning 
for a Federal office. The words in quotations 
chart the loopholes, 

The only substantial effect of the Hatch 
Act of 1989 is to bar Federal civil-service 
employees from political activities. Its other 
restrictions are easily side-stepped. It limits 
contributions to a national candidate or 
cominittee to $5,000 by any individual, cor- 
poration, or organization. It generously fixes 
3,000,000 as the limit for contributions to, 
or expenditures by, any one national politi- 
cal committee. State or local committees 
or organizations are specifically exempted 
from any limitations. 

The Smith-Connally Labor Disputes Act 
which followed on June 25, 1943, added labor 
unions to the corporations and national 
banks which are banned from contributing to 
national elections. 

The ban on political contributions by cor- 
porations, banks, and trade unions serves the 


Its potent. 
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worthy purpose of protecting an individual 
steckholder or member from the use of funds, 
in which he has an interest, for candidates or 
political parties which he does not support. 
That is a broad principle of safeguarding in- 
vestments in which political activity is only 
one incident. 

More pertinent are the loopholes in the 
election laws. In brief, they are: 

1. These Federal laws apply only to Presi- 
dential and congressional elections. They 
are not concerned with State or local elec- 
tions. 

2. They do not prohibit expenditures la- 
beled “educational” activities though their 
practical purpose may be to elect particular 
candidates. Any activity to promote wider 
discussion of national issues must be en- 
couraged but it should not he given a fanciful 
label to avoid the election laws when its pur- 
pose is purely political. 

3. Also, as the acts are largely concerned 
with cash expenditures, they are ambiguous 
in evaluating many possible services by indi- 
viduals, corporations, unions, or other organ- 
izations which are in contravention of the 
spirit rather than the letter of the law and 
which may be more helpful than money in a 
campaign. 

4. The Corrupt Practices Act applies only 
to elections and not to the party primaries 
where candidates are nominated, which is 
equivalent to election in many States, or to 
the selection of delegates to national con- 
ventions which draft party platforms and 
name candidates. 

5. While the act prohibits certain contribu- 
tions to a candidate, it does not prohibit ex- 
penditures by the same organizations in 
behalf of a candidate. 

6. Though the Hatch Act limits the con- 
tribution of an individual, corporation, or 
organization to $5,000 in a primary or elec- 
tion campaign, an unlimited number of in- 
dividuals in the same family or groups can 
each contribute up to that amount. 

1. This can be varied by organizing cam- 
paign committees under different names, 
each of which will be eligible for a separate 
$5,000 contribution from the same individual 
or organization. 

8. As the latter may encourage campaign 
chests which tried and true party wheel- 
horses will not control, the act thoughtfully 
includes a detour sign by exempting State 
and local committees. Though a $3,000,000 
limit is set for a national committee jack- 
pot, each regular State or local committee, 
as well as any committee organized for a 
particular campaign, can collect and spend 
to or even above the sanre limit. 

9. The Smith-Connally Act, while bring- 
ing labor unions into the fold, did not close 
any loopholes in the previous acts. 

These loopholes were not new, but it re- 
mained for the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations to go through them in a big 
way and with all the fanfare of an old-time 
torchlight parade on a national scale. 

Two weeks after the Smith-Connally Act 
became effective, CIO’s executive board 
organized the Political Action Committee 
and charged it with the task of conducting a 
program of political education. Within a 
short time PAC was to demonstrate the 
clearest object lesson of the flaws in our 
election statutes. Its spending in the 1944 
campaign gave America a preview of still 
more distasteful slush-funding to come in 
the 1946 and 1948 elections. How true that 
preview was could be seen in the 1945 mayor- 
alty election in Detroit when PAC put on 
an unsuccessful campaign to elect a UAW 
vice president, Richard Frankensteen, as 
mayor. The exact sums PAC spent in Detroit 
are unknown but it is known that, during 
the 1944 fourth-term campaign, $647,000 of 
funds from union treasuries were turned 
over to PAC, ostensibly for educational 
expenditures, 





How much more was turned over to State 
and local PAC’s no one outside PAC wil) eye; 
know. It may have been many millions of 
dollars more and may have resulted in the 
reproduction of far more than the one hun. 
dred million pieces of literature printed ang 
distributed by the national PAC. 

Five checks for $100,000 each tn that 
$647,000 were from CIO's national treasury, 
and the union treasuries of the Amaiga- 
mated Clothing Workers, the United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America, the United Elec. 
trical, Radio, and Machine Workers, and the 
United Steelworkers of America. 

No universal coercion-free vote was taken 
among the rank and file of the CIO unions 
or CIO as a whole for the allocation of such 
huge sums from their treasuries. (For that 
matter, neither did John L. Lewis democrati- 
cally consult all of his niiners before he lent 
$500,000 to the Democratic National Com- 
mittee in 1936, a loan which was later repaid. 
The law classifies such advances or loans as 
contributions.) 

Funds allocated to PAC from unions may 
be derived from one of two sources or both: 

(a) Special political assessments on mem- 
bers. 

(b) The union treasuries accruing from 
dues, etc. 

In either case, two sinister results may 
obtain: 

1. The funds of all members may be used 
on behalf of the election of candidates to 
which some members are opposed. (This 
would be equally possible in the case of 
stockholders’ funds.) 

2. Refusal to allow their union treasuries 
to be so used or to pay. assessments on the 
line may cause members to be expelled out- 
right or things may be made so uncomforta- 
ble for them that they will “voluntarily” 
quit their jobs. In plants with mainte- 
nance-of-membership contracts, such loss of 
union status automatically deprives a worker 
of his job. 

The Superior Court of Cook County, II). 
recently decided a case on this point in favor 
of a workingman. The decision affected 82 
other employees in the same plant who re- 
signed from a CIO union on the ground that 
it was Communist-dominated. The Court 
ruled: 

“Morgan’s expulsion from union member- 
ship, which in turn compels the employer, 
under the maintenance-of-membership cou- 
tract, to discharge him regardless of his value 
as a worker, is * * * a violation of his 
legal rights and cannot be sustained.” 

Unfortunately, not many workers will fight 
such a case in the courts, and this decision 
has not been confirmed by higher courts. 

PAC makes a self-conscious effort to com- 
ply with the letter of the law. From the time 
President Roosevelt was renominated for 
President in 1944 until he was reelected, PAC 
froze all its funds gained through trade-union 
contributions. It spent only those funds 
($470,000) gained from individuals’ contribu- 
tions. Thus, Mr. Hillman could claim scru- 
pulous compliance with the strictest possible 
interpretation of the Corrupt Practices Act 
as amended by the Smith-Connally Act be- 
cause he had lived up to the law by abstain- 
ing from using trade-union contributions in 
the postprimary period. 

Even had he used trade-union contribu- 
tions during that period, he might have re- 
lied on the argument that PAC’s contribu- 
tions were expenditures and therefore allow- 
able under the law. 

To broaden the source of individual con- 
tributions, particularly from nonunion sup- 
porters, the National Citizens Political Action 
Committee was created in July 1944. It re- 


ceived $380,000, exclusively in individuals’ 
contributions, and spent $378,000 in behalf of 
the fourth term and progressive congression®! 
candidates. The activities of PAC and NCPAC 
were admittedly synchronized; personnel and 
offices were substantially the same and Mr. 
Hillman was the chairman of both groups. 











In its report filed with the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, NCPAC tabulated 
the financing, as follows: 


Received Spent 
Trade-unions ace 
count-.------ $947,903.26 $478, 498.82 
Individual con- 
tributions..-. 376,910.77 470, 852. 32 
NCPAC..------- 3£0, 306. 45 378, 424. 78 
Total.--.~ 1, 405,120.48 1,327, 775. 92 


The individual sources of NCPAC funds 
may be relatively impervious to further legal 
restraint, but assessments and trade-union 
sources cf PAC funds are not. 

have introduced legislation to ban politi- 
cal expenditures as well as contributions by 
any union, national bank, or corporation and 
thus preserve their treasury funds inviolate. 
Other congressional colleagues have bills 
pending which would extend the expenditure 
and contribution ban to primaries and na- 
tional conventions as well as elections and 
which would specifically prohibit political 
assessments by unions. 


New laws are no panacea 


Passage of such legislation would by no 
means be a panacea against the use of slush 
funds. Even if enacted, the laws would only 
prohibit contributions and expenditures to 
national committees. Moreover, the courts 
would still have to differentiate between 
political and educational expenditures in 
national elections, 

A further differentiation would have to be 
made between, for example, what it costs an 
established newspaper corporation to support 
certain candidates or political issues during 
a campaign and the expenditures by tempo- 
rary campaign newspapers set up by individ- 
uals, unions, national banks, or corporations. 
Affiliated or sponsored organizations, not 
only of unions but of all interested groups 
which engage in election work, also would 
continue to pose a problem. 

The enactment of the expenditure ban 
would at least help to plug a national loop- 
hole through which a minimum of $750,000 of 
trade-union funds were poured in 1944. 

The loopholes and jokers should be elimi- 
nated by a complete overhaul of cur Federal 
election laws. Vigorous action will be neces- 
sary to extend the expenditure ban to State 
and local committees. State and local gov- 
ernments also must legislate until the coun- 
try eventually has uniform election laws 
guaranteeing honest elections to every 
citizen. 

No law can be valid which might hamper 
or discourage a qualified voter’s participa- 
tion in elections. Every effort is to stim- 
ulate greater participation. Election laws 
are needed to protect the voter from coer- 
cion; from foreed assessments by unions, 
employers, or political parties and from funds 
which can make his vote worthless. 

Active participation in elections is the 
first duty of a free citizen. He must decide 
the issues between candidates and parties. 
To form his epinion, he should know what 
goes on behind the scenes—the secret pres- 
sure groups, the interests backing the can- 
ddates and the sources of campaign funds. 

Publicity, and publicity alone, can give 
him that information. Election campaigns 
should not be allowed to hide secrets from 
the public. 

Publicity is a great cleanser and should 
be obligatory. 

It already is obligatory for contributions 
of money to a candidate or political party, 
the sources and amounts, and where the 
money is spent. 

However, the final reports may not be filed 


until weeks after the ballots are counted, 
too late to help the voter in picking can- 
didates. If the deadline for contributions 


and final reports were a reasonable time be- 
7 


_+oTre an election, he would know who and 
What is behind the candidates. The bill 
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which I have introduced will include ex- 
penditures for a candidate as well as con- 
tributions to a candidate or party, further 
broadening the benefits of publicity. 

Elections are too serious to be left in their 
present state, wide open to the wiles of the 
unscrupulous. Greater political squeezes are 
in the offing. For the benefit of labor, for 
the benefit of business and, more than all, 
for the benefit of the public, such squeezes 
must be prevented. 





The Tragedy of Truman 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1946 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave granted to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
article from the New York Journal and 
American of January 21, 1946: 


Tue TRAGEDY OF TRUMAN 
(By Samuel Crowther) 
be 


Our Nation, only a few :zonths ago on the 
day when Japan surrendered, was mightier, 
both absolutely and comparatively, than any 
power the world had ever known. 

Cur Nation is now impotent to defend 
itself from aggression and powerless to make 
war. 

And further, by a series of almost incred- 
ibly fantastic acts, it has given up not only 
the ideals for which the people thought they 
were fighting and sacrificing but also the 
power to control its external relations and 
to an unknown degree the power to control 
its internal relations. 

As a world power, we collapsed before we 
got started. 

The precipitate withdrawal of our troops 
from Europe was in response to everyone's 
natural desire to get the boys home, but it 
is not without significance that the Com- 
munist periodicals which once were scream- 
ing for a second front to help Russia, regard- 
less of the cost in American blood, screamed 
even louder to get the boys home when the 
presence of a great American Army in 
Europe could have lent weight to our dis- 
cussions with Russia on the state of free- 
dom in the little countries that we were 
supposed to have helped liberate. 

We have aiready eliminated ourselves as 
a military power in Europe and are on the 
way to doing so in Asia. 

The covenants limiting our power to man- 
age ourselves are contained in the Interna- 
tional Fund and the International Bank, 
growing cut of the Bretton Woods meeting; 
in the United Nations Organization, growing 
out of the San Francisco Conference; and in 
the as yet obscure food, air, and relief inter- 
national organizations variously put together 
at various places. In the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, the Congress divested itself 
of its constitutional obligation to regulate 
tariffs. 

During the Bretton Woods meeting, the 
Hearst newspapers pointed out that the 
agreements being fashioned had almost noth- 
ing to do with the stabilization of exchanges 
or any other worthy purpose and a great deal 
to do with draining off American resources 
and rigging the American dollar. The power 
to rig the dollar is the power to control the 
American economy. 

During the San Francisco Conference, the 
Hearst newspapers pointed out that the 
elaborate Charter being evolved, although 
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festooned with fine words and noble pur- 
poses, could be made a device by which the 
United States might obligate itself to defend 
tyranny and slavery. 

The Congress approved the Bretton Woods 
Agreements and the San Francisco Charter 
and passed the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act under tremendous pressure from Hill- 
man's Political Action Committee and no end 
of organizations mobilized for the purpose. 

President Truman lent himself to these 
campaigns—although it is now evident that 
he did not know what any of the obligations 
were—on the ground that he needed these 
votes of confidence for the Big Three meeting 
at Potsdam. 

It is clear that, if he had intended to do 
any bargaining, he would have held up the 
approval of these various articles and used 
them for trading purposes. But thr Presi- 
dent did no trading at Potsdam. He signed 
what was given to him. 

He agreed—without any comprehension of 
what he was doing—to have America enforce 
the Morgenthau plan by which future gen- 
eratious of Germans are forcibly to be kept 
at a substandard of living. 

By inference and again without knowing 
what he was doing, he endorsed communism 
by engaging to exterminate all other forms 
of collectivism. 

Secretary Byrnes went to London, and his 
meeting with Messrs. Bevin and Molctoff 
broke up in a row because he and Mr. Bevin 
would not agree for Russia to make puppet 
States out of Rumania, Bulgaria, and Yu7zo- 
slavia in the way that it had already made 
puppets out of Czechoslovakia, Poland, and 
the Baltic States. 

Mr. Byrnes, having made a stand for the 
right, made an about-face, went to Moscow 
and in effect told Commissar Molotoff that 
the right was whatever the Soviet wanted it 
to be. In addition, he put the Soviet in a po- 
sition to interfere with the rule of General 
MacArthur in Japan—which was the one 
creditable and honorable piece of fine Ameri- 
canism left in the world. 

Russia, having gained or being about to 
gain everything it desired in the way of 
domination of peoples, permitted the United 
Nations Organization with great pomp and 
circumstance to come into being in London. 

The single purpose of that Organization, 
outside of providing a haven for lame ducks 
and a hall for orators, is to make the United 
States the guarantor of Russian imperialism. 
By the terms of the deed, the UNO can take 
no action against Russia without the unan- 
imous consent of the Security Council. Rus- 
sia is a member of that Council. 

At San Francisco, the American delegation, 
brilliantly led by Mr. Stettinius and Senator 
VANDENBERG, admitted the Argentine to the 
Conference against the protest of Russia and 
pledged the American Republics that the Act 
of Chapultepec would be confirmed by a 
treaty guaranteeing hemisphere solidarity. 
That meant an offensive and defensive alli- 
ance of all the Americas and a barrier against 
communism. 

The treaty was due to be drawn at Rio de 
Janeiro last November. It was blasted by 
Under Secretary of State Acheson and others 
in the State Department. 

The solemn pledge made to these repub- 
lics—on which a hemisphere unity could have 
been built—has been broken and Messrs. 
Stettinius and VANDENEERG seem to have 
traded their personal honor for the empty 
privilege of being delegates to the UNO. 

Cur country under Messrs. Truman and 
Byrnes, with the mute acquiescence of the 
Senate and House Foreign Relations Com- 
mittees, has followed the Communist Party 








line and has eliminated itself as a world 
power. 

And, as if to top off the half-comic trag- 
edy, Great Britain has arranged for a gift- 
loan from us which may or may not be ap- 
proved by the Congress—and Russia is stand- 


ing by for another and bigger gift-loan. 
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Both hope to rehabilitate themselves at our 
expense and also to pay their quotas in the 
Bretton Woods scheme in order to take more 
of our money. 

Never has a nation nose-dived so quickly. 





The Schuylkill River Restoration Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 31 Uegislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “The Schuylkill River Restora- 
tion Program,” delivered by me at a din- 
ner meeting of the Interstate Commis- 
sion on the Delaware River Basin, held 
at Philadelphia, Pa., on January 25, 1946. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The keystone around which I am going 
to build my talk with you concerning pro- 
grams for the restoration of the Schuylkill 
River can be described by a simple and 
homey word. Successful progress in any 
and all fields of endeavor depends, in my 
judgment, upon the sensible application of 
that word more than any other factor. The 
word to which I allude is: Teamwork. 

The advancement of programs for the 
restoration of the Schuylkill River which has 
taken place in the last 2 or 3 years is an 
example of teamwork in the field of public 


works and governmental administration 
which would be pretty hard to beat. I say 
this without fear of contradiction. I am 


sure our good friend, Grover Ladner, who un- 
questionably has worked longer and more 
earnestly for its accomplishment than any 
other person, will agree with me. 

Unfortunately for the river, Incodel was 
only a fledgling when Grover and I were con- 
nected with State government in Pennsyl- 
vania. But it is fortunate today when 
Incodel has grown up that someone like 
Attorney General Duff occupies a position in 
public life to convince industry and gov- 
ernment of the fallacy of their reasoning that 
rivers are fust places to throw stuff into. 
Too often have both industry and govern- 
ment seemed to search for ways to shirk 
their responsibility. 

With Incodel’s help and the assistance of 
the Schuylkill River Restoration Association, 
things changed rapidly. The program has 
been moving forward at an encouraging 
pace ever since it announced in October 1943 
that the practice of the pot calling the Kettle 
black was leading nowhere; that the solu- 
tion of the problem involved a three-way 
teamwork attack by industry, the Com- 
monwealth cf Pennsylvania, and the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
rightly was called upon to take the first 
step. Both parties in both branches of the 
legislature responded splendidly and, work- 
ing as a team, passed a law during the 1945 
session specifically outlawing the practice of 
using Pennsylvania streams as the dumping 
grounds for mine wastes. A companion act, 
No. 441, authorized the execution of a $15,- 
000,000 project for dredging an estimated 
20,000,000 tons of accumulated coal culm 
and silt from the section of the river above 
Norristown. Five million dollars was ap- 
propriated to cover the cost of work to he 
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accomplished during the present biennium, 
which ends July 1, next year. 

While concentrating its efforts on getting 
Pennsylvania to take the initiative, Incodel 
also gave attention to that part of the proj- 
ect which it deemed should be handled by the 
Federal Government, namely, the dredging of 
the river from Norristown to Philadelphia. 
By means of good teamwork with representa- 
tives of the Schuylkill River restoration and 
of other conservation agencies, it succeeded 
in securing the authorization of a review sur- 
vey of the problem by the Army engineers. 
Based upon new factors, of which the most 
important was the adoption of the project by 
Pennsylvania to clean the upper river, all of 
the officers of the United States engineers, 
from the district engineer to the chief engi- 
neer, reversed their previous conclusions that 
the project was the sole responsibility of 
Pennsylvania, and concurred in a new recom- 
mendation calling upon the Federal Govern- 
ment to dredge the lower river of silt deposits, 
at an estimated cost of $13,000,000. 

In the case of both the State project and 
the Federal project, the estimated time re- 
quired for completion of the entire job is 6 
years. The people are expecting that it will 
be accomplished within that schedule. It 
will take teamwork of the highest order to do 
this. I assure you that I shall be happy to 
carry out my part in this endeavor. 

Progress in the immediate future, in my 
judgment, depends chiefly upon the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. One reason I 
say this is because the Army engineers have 
recommended that Federal participation in 
the program should not be started until the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has com- 
pleted at least 50 percent of its job. That, it 
seems to me, is a reasonable condition. There 
certainly would be no object in having the 
Federal Government commence dredging the 
lower part of the river unless there is definite 
assurance that the State will meet its obli- 
gation upstream. The faster the State moves, 
the quicker the river will be redeemed. It is 
up to Pennsylvania to set the pace. 

Personally I do not know how much prog- 
ress has been made in this direction. I do 
know, however, that while the program was 
being discussed during the legislative session 
in which it was passed the press reported that 
engineers had estimated that preparatory 
plans could be well advanced in 6 months. 
Time flies. That period and an additional 
month already have elapsed. If work hes 
proceeded in accordance with the calculated 
schedule, construction and dredging opera- 
tions should soon get under way. And, in- 
deed, they must if the schedule is to be met. 
Twenty million tons of silt is a lot of mate- 
rial. If it is to be dredged within the next 
514 to 6 years, it will have to be taken from 
the river at a rate ef more than 3,500,000 tons 
a year. That is a sizable job. 

According to recent reports in the press, I 
note that the State is giving consideration to 
requests that private interests be permitted to 
dredge silt from the river. Apparently such 
dredging is to be undertaken in conjunction 
with programs for the recovery of coal, as it 
was stated that the removal of the silt would 
involve no cost and possibly result in a profit 
to the State. I also noted that Ellwood 
Turner, ever alert, sounded a word of caution 
regarding such proposals. He is reported to 
have stated that industry should be encour- 
aged to take all of the material from the 
river which it can use, provided it is required 
to dispose properly of the unused westes. 
But he also warned the State not to get it- 
self into a position where the over-all pro- 
gram would be hampered or drawn out un- 
duly on the prospect of getting part of the 
job done for nothing. 

That is sound advice. I would like to sup- 
plement it by pointing out that the State’s 
interest and industry's interest in the desilt- 
ing program of necessity are different, al- 
though not necessarily conflicting. The 





State's primary responsibility is to clear anq 
properly dispose of deposits from the river 
within a period of 6 years at the least possibie 
expense. Industry’s main objective, to the 
contrary, is not centered upon the redemp- 
tion of the river. Its interest is to secure 
from the river those deposits from which Us- 
able coal and other material can be recovered 
most economically. 

As far as actual dredging is concerned, \; 
will cost money no matter who does it. 1: 
therefore, such operations can be done, in 
whole or in part, at no cost or a possibje 
profit to the State it is because of the value 
of the materials which can be reclaimed. 
That this is a prospect is splendid news. 

I understand that the act which author. 
izes the project gives power to the adminis- 
trative agency to sell the deposits taken 
from the river. In view of this provision, it 
would seem to me that the State should re- 
tain as complete control as possible over 
dredging operations throughout the prose- 
cution of the program. It certainly shouid 
not allow the program to be hamstrung on 
the uncertainty of an indefinite policy. 

Like Ellwood, I am 100 percent in favor of 
having industry participate with the State in 
the Schuylkill program. But such participa- 
tion must be on a teamwork basis. Al) par- 
ticipants must pull in the same direction 
and toward the goal of relieving the river 
of its choking mess before the next 6 years 
have elapsed. 

The necessity of enforcing laws which re- 
quire coal operators to keep solid coal wastes 
from getting into the river in the future is 
another important State responsibility. 
Everyone realizes, of course, that it is not eco- 
nomically feasible to keep out the last grain 
of coal dust. I am sure no one expects this 
result. But it is common knowledge that it 
is now practicable to keep from streams a 
very high percentage of the wastes being 
plopped into them. The Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation Co. 1s building plants to accom- 
plish this result and I understand, that the 
reclaimed fuel will be marketed at a profit 
If one company can do this there is no obvi- 
ous reason why the industry as a whole can- 
not follow suit. Certainly, if the coal which 
now lies mixed with mud and dirt in the 
channel of the Schuylkill River can be re- 
claimed profitably, as seems probable, it fol- 
lows as a commonsense deduction that the 
wastes at the point of operations must be 
even more valuable. 

Now to get away from the State’s part of 
the program and on to the Federal Govern- 
ment’s responsibility for a while. 

The Army engineers’ recommendations re- 
garding this phase of the program have not 
yet been filed with Congress. Following the 
new policy for Federal-State cooperation as 
established in the recent flood-control and 
river and harbor acts, the Chief of Engineers 
has first submitted his report to the Gov- 
ernors of the States affected by the project 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware—1ior 
a statement of their views. In each case the 
Governor filed a report approving the eng)- 
neers’ recommendations. 

It is hardly necessary to tell you that 1 
shall be most happy to sponsor the necessary 
legislation for authorization of the Federal 
project and to do everything in my power to 
secure Congress’ approval. Many of you know 
that during the congressional session of 1945 
I attempted to secure an appropriation o! 
$10,000,000 for this program in the then penda- 
ing omnibus fiood-control bill. As a definite 
project had not been formulated at that time, 
the effort proved to be premature. Now that 
a fixed program has been developed, which 
has received endorsement from all sides, it 
will be a privilege and an honor to head up 
efforts to secure its authorization. This !s 
another part of the over-all program for the 
development of the Delaware River water- 
shed which can be successfully consummated 
by efiective teamwork. 

















Iam sure that I can count on the assist- 
ance of all interested conservation agencies. 
Incodel's help will be particularly effective. 

Toe project for the restoration of the 
Schuylkill River is a@ vital part of an over-all 
program for the unified development of the 
Delaware watershed and for the basin-wide 
abatement of stream pollution. Completion 
of the Schuylkill project, supplemented by 
the construction of adequate sewage collec- 
tion and treatment facilities in Philadelphia 
and Camden, will do more, in my judgment, 
to advance this broad objective and the re- 
lated problem of the development of the port 
of the Delaware River than almost anything 
else that could be done. 

The abuse to which the rivers and streams 
in this country have been subjected in the 
past is a national disgrace. It is gratifying 
to know that agencjes in the Philadelphia 
metropolitan region are finally taking steps 
to end such practices. The program, how- 
ever, in my judgment is Nation-wide. It 
is for this reason that I have sponsored one 
of the stream-pollution measures now before 
Congress. While I am in favor of the prin- 
ciple of the States and their local subdivi- 
sions assuming the initiative, I believe that 
it is time for the Federal Government to 
step into the picture after the States have 
had a reasonable opportunity to meet their 
responsibility and have failed. That is the 
underlying purpose of the bill which I have 
sponsored for putting an end to the defile- 
ment of our rivers. 

There are many extremely pressing and 
important issues confronting this country 
today. Aside from the part which we must 
play in taking the leadership in securing an 
enduring world-wide peace and in devising 
plans for the establishment of friendly re- 
lationships between capital and labor, none 
is more important, in my opinion, than 
working out practical procedures for the 
conservation of our natural resources. 

Incedel, by demonstrating effective team- 
work, is setting an outstanding example in 
this field. 





The Decisive Issues of 1946 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 31 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, on behalf 
of my colleague the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Kiicore], I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the RecorD a speech entitled “The De- 
cisive Issues of 1946,” delivered by him 
on the CBS network program, Congress 
Speaks, on January 15, 1946. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Communities all over the country today 
are plagued by problems of postwar read- 
justment. In my home town of Beckley, 
W. Va.—and in the other towns and cities of 
West Virginia—we are faced with rising 
prices, lack of housing for returned veterans, 

scarcity of civilian goods, cuts in take-home 
and inexcusable delays in the release of 
ands, sons, and brothers from the armed 
Services. These are not problems which can 
be solved by Beckley nor by the State of West 
Virginia. They are problems not only of the 
ciuies and towns of West Virginia but of the 
Whole Nation, Common hardships are bring- 
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ing home to the American people that the 
welfare of their own communities is depend- 
ent upon national—and in some respects in- 
ternational—action. 

These Nation-wide difficulties need not 
have occurred. Two years ago, along with 
several of my Senate colleagues, including 
President Truman, then a Member of the 
Senate, I urged the immediate enactment of 
a& comprehensive reconversion program em- 
bodied in what became known as the Kilgore 
bill. The objectives of that program were 
full production and full employment through 
speedy reemployment of war workers and re- 
turning veterans, the maintenance of high 
purchasing power, and the orderly expansion 
of civilian production as war contracts were 
terminated. The Senate bill embodying that 
program asserted the clear Federal responsi- 
bility for adequate housing and in similar 
areas where national action is now proving 
absolutely necessary. 

Let me emphasize this point. Every major 
reconversion problem of today was antici- 
pated in this legislation of 2 years ago. Hous- 
ing, full production, reemployment cf vet- 
erans. This program was actively opposed 
by spokesmen for financial interests. They 
contended that reconversion would take care 
of itself if large financial reserves were made 
available to industry. Their counsels in 
large measure prevailed. The American 
people are now suffering the consequences. 
The bill which was finally passed omitted 
Federal responsibility for full employment, 
and such crucial matters as a housing pro- 
gram and maintaining of postwar purchasing 
power were deleted. 

Handicapped as we are by this heritage of 
failure, the Congress of 1946 must take bold 
and decisive steps to put us back on the road 
to full production and full employment. Our 
first task in domestic affairs is to support 
an effective program for maintaining the 
Nation’s purchasing power. This is essen- 
tial in order to guarantee high living stand- 
ards not only to industrial workers but to 
farmers and small businessmen whose pros- 
perity is dependent upon the ability of 
workers to buy their products. 

Since VJ-day, the take-home pay of in- 
dustrial workers has been cut by an average 
of 25 percent through the termination of 
overtime and by down-grading. In some 
industries, notably in steel, in electrical 
goods, and in the automobile industry, the 
decrease has been even sharper. In the ab- 
sence of an orderly program for maintaining 
purchasing power, labor has resorted to 
direct action of its own. This is the real 
reason for the strikes. The resistance of 
the management in some of these industries 
to take a realistic view of the reduced pur- 
chasing power of their workers is a blow not 
only at one group of our people but at the 
stability of our entire economy. A policy of 
low wages and high profits through high 
prices provides but a temporary gain to a 
small minority cf people who possess con- 
centrated economic power. It means ruin 
for the vast majority of the people who make 
up this Nation. Our large corporations have 
come out of the war with financial reserves 
greater by far than at any previous time in 

their history. These reserves have been 
safeguarded and expanded by special legis- 
lation. Congress must lead the American 
people in supporting the Naticn’s purchas- 
ing power. We must face this issue squarely. 
If this purchasing power is allowed to 
shrink, we will find ourself in another de- 
pression far more severe than that of the 
1930's. It is the movement of the money 
through trade that sustains business, not 
the stagnant dollars hoarded away. 

The only sure way that Congress can effec- 
tively solve labor-management strife is to 
enact the President’s program for a 65-cent 
minimum wage, expanded social security, and 
other measures designed to develop the Na- 
tion’s resources, maintain purchasing power, 
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and assure a minimum of decent living for all 
Americans. In all legislation on economic 
matters, Congress must take account of the 
vast increase in prceductive capacity of this 
Nation. If we set our sights too low with 
respect to production goals and earnings and 
living standards of the great mass of the 
American people, Congress will again fail to 
meet the Nation’s postwar economic problems. 

One national emergency resulting from our 
do-nothing policy is in the field of housing. 
Systematic planning 2 years ago could have 
foreseen and met our present housing needs. 
In the present housing crisis, we must mobi- 
lize all available resources if we are ewen to 
come close to meeting the shortage of 5,000;- 
000 homes. This cannot be accomplished by 
thinking in terms of the traditional goals of 
300,000 or 500,000 housing units per year. We 
must raise our sights so that in 1946 we will 
produce at least 1,000,000 units and in 1947 
2,000,000. This can be done, just as we pro- 
duced 100,000 planes per year when men of 
little vision said we could not produce 50,000. 
But these goals cannot be met without active 
Federal planning and support. Congress 
should enact this month measures such as 
the Wagner-Ellender bill and the Mitchell- 
Kilgore bill. It must give the executive agen- 
cies the green light to aid and promote hous- 
ing construction in every possible way. We 
must break the bottlenecks on short mate- 
rials by using surplus supplies of the armed 
services, by enlisting the now idle facilities 
of war plants, and by introducing new con- 
struction materials and new types of hous- 
ing. The Government must set the objective 
of a great number of low-priced housing units 
and not permit construction resources to be 
diverted to a comparatively small number of 
high-priced homes. 

The shortage of housing, the cut-backs in 
take-home pay, and the constantly rising cost 
of living, are inflicting special hardships upon 
the returned veterans. These men are find- 
ing that the decent life for which they fought 
is being denied them by our failure to pro- 
vide them with jokts at decent wages or to 
produce the goods they need. The war has 
uprooted these men from their homes, jobs, 
end families. Now the Nation has a serious 
obligation to these men. We owe it to our 
veterans to establish our economy on a sound, 
stable, and prosperous basis. Only in this 
way can we provide our veterans with decent 
opportunities to reenter civilian life. Con- 
gress must, in addition, provide solutions for 
the special problems of readjustment faced 
by veterans. For example, the Miichell- 
Kilgore emergency housing bill is primarily 
concerned with supplying new homes for 
veterans. 

The discharged veteran, even with his many 
problems, is still an object of envy to the 
millions of GI’s who remain in the armed 
services. It has been said that our commit- 
ments in the field of foreign policy require a 


large army. This point of view has been 
urged particularly, though not exclusively, 
by those who advocate solutions cf interna- 
tional problems by a display of American 
military might. Such a policy constitutes 


not only an injustice to the GI who is kept 
in the Army or Navy unnecessarily, but it 
Ffrevents the development of mutual confi- 


dence among nations so essential to the 
building of a secure peace. There are only 
two areas in the world where the United 


States must maintain sizable armed forces. 
They are Japan and the one-fourth of Ger- 
many which we are administering. And in 
these areas large numbers of troops are re- 
quired only to the extent that we fail to 
eradicate nazism and shintoism and fail to 
destroy the economic power of the Germans 
and the Jap2nese to make war. As many of 
you know, I have followed closely our policy 
in Germany. It is apparent that our military 
administrators there have so far failed effec- 
tively to carry out the Potsdam agreements 
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requiring the denazification and industrial 
disarmament of Germany. It has been sug- 
gested that to carry out these commitments 
would require a large occupying force for po- 
licing purposes. ‘his is not true. If we 
eliminate speedily and effectively the Ger- 
man war-making power, we obviously have a 
much smaller policing burden. It is our ad- 
ministrators with cartel connections who are 
obstructing the elimination of their former 
German partners and who are in fact using 
the large occupying forces to hasten the re- 
construction of German industry. 

This reluctance to carry out the Potsdam 
agreement amounts to sabotage of world 
peace. It protects the German’s industrial 
might, and German cartelists who have al- 
woeys spearheaded her aggressions. It tends 
to create suspicion and a lack of confidence 
among the Allies, particularly those who have 
been promised reparations in the form of dis- 
mantled German equipment to rehabilitate 
their devastated lands. 

The 1946 Congress has a decisive role to 
play in securing the peace by implementing 
and strengthening the machinery of inter- 
national cooperation. Congress must support 
the efforts for international regulation of 
atomic power. It has been urged particularly 
by short-sighted isolationists that we proceed 
independently with a view to maintaining an 
atomic armaments supremacy. I have talked 
with the scientists who developed the atomic 
bomb and they assure me that such a su- 
premacy would be meaningless. For in a few 
years all major nations will know how to 
manufacture atomic bombs. And a small 
number of crude bombs could utterly destroy 
our great cities. In the meantime, our atti- 
tude would have generated an atomic arma- 
ments race of which we and the other peoples 
of the world would alike be victims. Secre- 
tary Byrnes has already initiated agreements 
providing for international cooperation in the 
field of atomic power. This agreement must 
be carried out in gocd faith. We must not 
give heed to the carping of isolationists who 
continue to advocate American unilateral ac- 
tion by their emphasis on secrecy, who seek 
to disrupt international negotiations by con- 
stantly questioning the honesty of our allies. 
It is up to us, who have the atomic bomb, to 
show our good faith by halting its manufac- 
ture and by furthering international efforts 
for the elimination of atomic weapons. 

If we would build a lasting peace, we must 
cease giving aid and comfort to the reaction- 
ary forces throughout the world which are 
endeavoring to suppress patriotic movements 
of the common people of colonial and unde- 
veloped countries. Many of these movements 
are comparable to our own Revolutionary War 
and have as their aim the winning of ele- 
mentary economic and political rights upon 
which our own democracy is based. The 
people of the United States have nothing to 
fear from these movements. Their success 
will build free and prosperous nations with 
whom we can live in peace. It does violence 
to our American traditions to employ our 
military or economic resources to deny the 
hopes of peoples who should look to us as a 
model democracy. 

Let us divest ourselves of the responsibility 
of supporting reactionary regimes which are 
odious to their own peoples. Saber-rattling 
canot secure the peace. Let us resolve that 
the cooperation and friendship among na- 
tions born in war and shall be strengthened in 
the peace which we must build together. In 
domestic affairs, let us provide decent living 
for all Americans by maintaining wages high 
enough to purchase the products of American 
industry and agriculture. Let us act to build 
peace abroad and create full employment at 
home. Let us release our surplus soldiers 
from the services and bring them back to 
homes and jobs. 
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Development of the REA Program in 
Nebraska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 31 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp an address 
entitled “Development of the REA Pro- 
gram in Nebraska,” delivered by Claude 
R. Wickard, Administrator of the Rural 
Electrification Administration, before the 
Nebraska Association of Rural Power Dis- 
tricts, at its meeting at Columbus, Nebr., 
on January 25, 1946. 

There being no cbjection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


I am always glad to have the opportunity 
to attend a meeting of the officials of the 
REA borrowers. Such meetings make it pos- 
sible for me to become better acquainted 
with the people who are closely associated 
with this great program. I get much inspira- 
tion from meeting with these people. I find 
that they are invariably enthusiastic about 
the program, and are untiring in their efforts 
to make it of maximum benefit to the rural 
people in their areas. Such meetings give me 
an excellent opportunity to learn about the 
REA progress in the field. It is easier for me 
to get a clear picture of the problems in the 
different areas when I have an opportunity 
to visit with the people who are chiefly re- 
sponsible for it. Of lesser importance is the 
fact that at these meetings it is also possible 
for me to give people first-hand my ideas 
about the program and to make a report as 
to what is being done by the national office 
to help the borrowers. 

In my talk today it is my purpose to re- 
view the REA objectives as they relate to 
Nebraska and to discuss some of the problems 
attendant to reaching those objectives. It 
is only appropriate that when I speak in this 
State of REA objectives and accomplishments 
I mention the fact that much of the accom- 
plishment of REA is due to the vision and 
courage and the untiring efforts of one of 
the greatest statesmen this Nation ever pro- 
duced—your own George Norris. It was his 
conviction that the Government, in sound 
and practical ways, should help people live 
happier and more prosperous lives. He want- 
ed to see our natural resources and our in- 
genuity for developing those resources used 
for the benefit of the great masses of people 
in this country. His desire to see happier 
homes and more efficient methods must, at 
least to some extent, have come out of his 
boyhood experiences when he lived on a farm 
in northwestern Ohio. 

I heard Senator Norris describe one of his 
experiences which indicates that he, like so 
many other great men, was greatly influenced 
by a saintly mother. You will remember that 
his widowed mother had several children 
and that he as a youth had the great re- 
sponsibility of assisting his mother in keep- 
ing the family together by helping to make 
a living for them. Times were hard and 
good-paying jobs were scarce. One of the 
sources of income in those days came at har- 
vest time when a great number of men were 
employed in cradling the wheat crop and 
binding it by hand. Senator Norris explained 
to me that this work gave him an opportunity 
to earn money needed to buy the children’s 
shoes and other clothes for the winter. There 





was great consternation in the neighbor. 
hood when the news spread that a man had 
invented a harvester which did away with 
all of the cradling and binding of wheat, 
and that one of these machines was already 
in the neighborhood. 

On this particular occasion the youthfy) 
Norris had been away all week working in 
the harvest field. He returned home late on 
Saturday evening, very tired, and went qj- 
rectly to bed. The next morning when he 
arose he was confronted by his mother who 
asked him if he knew anything about the 
destroying of the new harvesting machine on 
a neighboring farm. He was questioned very 
closely by his mother. She knew that he 
had shared her anxiety about the way in 
which this modern invention might elimi- 
nate the need for so many people to work in 
harvest fields. He knew nothing about it. 
His mother was very happy to know that 
her son had not played a part in the de- 
struction of property of other people. 

This incident was never forgotten by 
George Norris. It must have intensified his 
desire to see that modern facilities are used 
to take the drudgery out of the life of rural 
people and make them more efficient in their 
daily tasks. Every farm wife and mother in 
America who has the REA service in her 
home owes much to George Norris. 

Today, unfortunately, a little less than 
half of the farm homes in America have elec- 
tricity, despite the great progress that has 
been made in the last 10 years since the REA 
was created. At that time, only 10 percent 
of the Nation’s farms were electrified. Here 
in Nebraska, although great gains have been 
made in the last decade, nearly 70 percent of 
the farms are still without ‘this most es- 
sential convenience. In addition to the 
farm homes which do not have electricity 
there are a great number of homes in small 
towns and villages which are unelectrified. 
There are also rural schools, churches and 
other establishments such as stores, shops 
and small industries which greatly need 
electricity. 

In my estimation the first objective of 
the REA program is to reduce the number 
of unelectrified rural homes and establish- 
ments as rapidly as we possibly can. We 
must strive toward this objective with every 
means at hand until central station electric 
service is available to every rural area in this 
State and in all other States of the Union. 

Before the REA was created only very 
thickly populated rural areas had the bene- 
fit of central station electric service. The 
outlook for people living in the more sparsely 
settled areas was dark indeed. The power 
companies said that it was financially im- 
possible for them to provide service for the 
great majority of rural people. The REA has 
proven that this theory is absolutely wrong. 
Through REA loans and other assistance some 
900 borrowers throughout the United States 
have been able to take central station serv- 
ice to over 1,400,000 rural consumers. These 
borrowers are furnishing energy to their con- 
sumers at costs lower than was thought pos- 
sible a few years ago. The consumers are 
using the energy in larger amounts than was 
anticipated, and the borrowers are paying 
back their loans and interest. Only about 1 
percent of the loans are delinquent more 
than 30 days and about $20,000,000 of prin- 
cipal payments have been paid back in ad- 
vance of the date due. 

Here in Nebraska since the start of the 
program $13,225,000 have been advanced to 
28 borrowers to take electricity to 26,000 
rural consumers. The latest statistics indi- 
cate that these borrowers have paid $2,700,- 
000 on principal and interest due. In addi- 
tion, they have paid $153,000 in advance of 
the due date. Many of them have bought 
war bonds. Only $3,400, according to latest 


information, is due more than 30 days. 
These facts should convince all of the 
skeptics that it is possible for rural people 














to ably manage their own central station 
electric facilities. It should be remembered 
that these records have been made despite 
the fact that the development of the projects 
nd utilization of electricity have been ham- 
red because of wartime scarcities. 

For the most part, REA construction is 
ced by borrowing money from the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. The 
amount which may be borrowed for this 
irpose is established each year by the Con- 
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aoa ss. For the fiscal year beginning July 
1, 1945, and ending June 30, 1946, Congress 
hes m available $200,000,000 for loans to 
REA projects. Due to an unprecedented de- 
mand for REA service, $142,000,000 of this 





has already been allocated to the 
In many States the funds are 
ted or nearly exhausted. Nebrcska is 
sse States. Out of the $200,000,000, 
in round numbers, was set aside 
Over $5,000,000 of this amount 
ave a dy been allocated, and we now 
h ave on hand, or in process, over $10,000,000 
in applications which have not been covered 
by allotments. In otaer words, with the 
fiscal year only a@ little over half gone, we 
have only $1,000,000 to satisfy $10,000,000 of 
demands for funds. 

I have given you these figures because I 
want you to know just what the situation 
is so far as funds for allotment are concerned. 

Several we ago I was honored by being 
invited to a breakfast of the Nebraska con- 
gressional delegation. I informed them at 
that time that REA funds for allotments 
would be exhausted in many States long be- 
fore the end of the fiscal year. Members of 
the Nebraska delegation are always inter- 
ested in the REA program. They were per- 
haps surprised to know that the largest 
amount of lean funds ever available to REA 
was not going to be sufficient to meet the 
demand. Here in Nebraska, as is generally 

rue throughout the country, more people 
1 ever before are anxiously seeking REA 


vers. 
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t us look briefly at the construction side 
e REA program. For the Nation, in re- 


cent months, about 20,000 new REA consum- 
ers are being added each month. In Ne- 
br <a you have been able to connect about 
625 new consumers each month. You and 
I, as well as the unserved people, wish we 
were cxtending the service to far greater 
numbers. REA borrowers, like everyone else 


engaged in construction, have been hampered 
by shortages of labor. and materials. 

The most serious shortage in the REA 
has been that of poles. We have been 

a special effort in the national REA 
headquarters to get the facts and to see that 
our program is hampered as little as possible 
by pole shortages: It is evident to us that 
the supply of poles is going to be inadequate 
to meet the demand unless entirely new 
sources of poles are found. 

During late September we started on a 
definite program to step up production and 
treating capacity. Progress has been made. 
In the Douglas fir country on the north coast 
and in the Icdgepole pine section of the 
Rocky Mountains several new operators are 
now turning out poles. 
process of installing treating plants and ar- 
ranging for timber. 

The new operators and those definitely 
coming into production will have a capacity 
of some 500,000 to 600,000 poles per year. 
Interest among other prospective producers is 
keen. The prospects are bright that before 
1946 draws to a close we will see treating 
capacity under way sufficient to care for all 
the lodgepoles that can be taken from the 
lorests on a sustained-yield basis, 

In the Southern States the labor supply 
is improving. One new commercial treat- 
ing plant in east Texas is going in to supply 
Us with poles. So the southern production 







mak 


is on the upgrade also. 
However, the South can’t supply all our 
Nebraska 


need in the Central Valley States. 


* States. 


Others are in the’ 
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and other States west of the Mississippi must 
look to the Douglas fir and lodgepole pine 
country for a large part of their supply. 
These species properly treated make a long- 
life pole, according to the reports of wood 
experts. So much for what has been done 
and the prospects. 

Now comes a darkening cloud over the 
horizon. The steel strike will reduce the sup- 
ply of creosote. That oil is derived from coal 
tar produced in the coke ovens of the steel 
plants. There is a small inventory of creo- 
sote in the country. 

Pole cutting can go forward, however. 
Thus a stock of white poles can be built up 
in the West to keep the treating plants 
going on an around-the-clock basis when 
creosote again becomes plentiful. 

We will solve the pole problem and other 
construction problems in time. I pledge that 
the REA organization will give you every as- 
sistance. I am sure the time will come when 
we will be building REA lines much faster 
than we ever have before. I know that you 
and every other person connected with the 
REA program are going to be much happier 
when that time arrives. 

In my opinion the pattern for the future 
REA development in Nebraska is clear where 
the REA projects have been well established 
and lines have been energized. Nebraska 
compares very well with other sparsely set- 
tled states so far as the percentayes of farms 
electrified is concerned. In fact, it is ahead 
of 13 other states in the Union. Yet, there 
are 35 counties in Nebraska that do not have 
a single mile of REA line. For the most part 
they are in the sparsely settled areas in the 
Now, the people in those areas want 
electricity and need electricity just as much 
as they do in any other part of ‘the Nation. 
Can they get it through the REA program? 
My answer is “Yes,” if we have sufficient vis- 
ion and courage. We must have the vision to 
see how much brighter and happier the REA 
homes of the future will be. We must try 
to visualize all the new uses that farm peo- 
ple are going to make of electricity to save 
labor and to produce better products. It 
should be clear to us by now that central 
station electric service is an investment not 
just in happiness but in more efficient farm- 
ing. We can see now that not only do the 
REA borrowers pay their own way but that 
electricity pays for itself so far as the indi- 
vidual consumer is concerned. 

We must have the courage to make plans 
now to take elcctricity to everyone in the 
project areas. We must lay out territory and 
design systems so that everyone in the proj- 
ect areas will be served in cue time. This 
means that the people in the hills and on the 
plains will get electricity just the same as the 
people in the fertile valleys. The people in 
the small towns and villages in the sparsely 
settled areas should get their electricity from 
the REA projects. The same is true for the 
small rural industries and other rural es- 
tablishments. In other words, we can make 
it possible for all rural people to have elec- 
tricity only if we include all rural people in 
the planning of our projects. It is most 
essential to keep this in mind as we proceed 
with the REA program in Nebraska. In the 
last year 12 new projects have been organized 
in Nebraska. We should give these new proj- 
ects every assistance so they can get started 
and gain needed experience and confidence. 

We should take full advantage of the easier 
terms which Congress has provided through 
lower interest rates and longer amortization 
periods in order that more people can be- 
come REA consumers. Also, we must plan to 
make full use of the cheaper electricity which 
is made possible by the various hydroelectric 
projects in Nebraska and surrounding areas. 
This cheaper electrity means that more peo- 
ple can use the REA service and that all con- 
sumers can use more of it. Cheaper electric- 

ity means that all REA borrowers will make 
even better financial records. 

The future is bright for the full develop- 

ment of the REA program in Nebraska if we 
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make it bright. We need the vision and the 
courage of the pioneers who came to Nebraska 
in the face of adversity. We need the vision 
and courage of George Norris. You and I, as 
leaders in the REA movement, must never 
fail to have the proper vision and courage be- 
cause we dare not fail the people in the un- 
served areas of this great State. 








The Need for Housing Facilities and 
Housing Supplies 


EXTENSION oe REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 31 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a release 
issued by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States stressing the need for 
housing facilities and housing supplies 
in the United States. 

There being no objection, the release 
was orcered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, January 25.—More than 1,100 
cities in every State in the Union reported 
to the Chamber of Commerce cf the United 
States today that lack of materials and equip- 
ment is primarily responsible for the cur- 
rent serious housing shortage encountered 
by veterans. 

Replying to President Eric A. Johnston’s 
inquiry for a report on their local situations 
and possible solutions the chambers of com- 


merce in those cities and towns said four 
principal steps should be taken 
1. Overcome reluctance of OPA to make 


price adjustments urgently needed 

2. Speed up the release of unused Army 
barracks, prisoner-of-war camps and ¢ 
buildings either for conversion to residential 
use or to be torn down to permit the lumber 





and other materials in them to be used for 
new housing units. 
3. Release lumber and plu heating 


and other equipment now in the hands of 
the Army and Navy 

4. Stop the diversion of lumber for export. 
(The Office of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version last week said that exports were not 
a major consideration.) 

These replies were to this telegram sent by 
Mr. Johnston to the 1,735 chambers of com- 
merce which are members cf the United 
States Chamber: 

“Reports from all parts of the country in- 
dicate increasing anxiety over inability of 
veterans to find housing. Please wire imme- 
diately report on situation in your commu- 
nity including what steps are being taken to 
relieve situation and what measures, in your 
judgment, would be helpful in speeding up 
the provision of permanent housing and of 
temporary housing where necessary.” 


The replies available to date showed 596 
reporting the housing situation acute; 401 
reported it serious; and only 75 said iney had 
no housing problem at all. Only a small per- 


cent reported the number of houses needed, 


but recent studies indicate the acute need is 
somewhere between 800,000 and 1,000,000. 
About 880 of the chambers laid the housing 


shortage directly to lack of mcterial, and 165 
reported a lack of skilled labor. 

Typical of the replies was this One from 
John D. Adams, general secretary of Des 
Moines Chamber of Commerce: 

“Veterans’ housing growing more and more 
acute. We are trying everything. Have been 
turned down on trailers and demountable 
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units. Now trying to get surplus wooden 
buildings for salvage and home building. 
Greatest need is availability of materials. 
We have adequate finances and labor to 
build necessary houses but lack lumber.” 
In the field of temporary housing the sur- 


azine there appears a very able and 
scholarly article by Mr. J. A. Krug, re- 
tiring Chairman of the War Production 
Board, entitled “How We Can Make Jobs 
for Millions,” with the subheading, “If 
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mechanized and can be operated by fewer 
workers. 

Thousands by thousands, this region’s 
2,000,000 servicemen are returning home. 
Many of them who were on farms before the 
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war are coming back with new skills they 5 
vey developed the fact that businessmen in you want to have a good job tomorrow, were taught in mechanized warfare. They " 
some communities are forming local non- or any job at all, this article is of vital now want jobs in industry. But how can a 
profit corporations by popular subscription to importance to you. Here is the first they be accommodated in a region which ac- d 
finance construction where builders can’t clear, authoritative explanation of a counts for only 11 percent of our manufac- ‘ 
take the risks currently involved. The spon- jittje-understood subject—the need for ‘img and which normally employs less t 
sor is the local chamber of commerce. distributing indust th hout our than 1,000,000 persons in industry? . 

For example, Girard ©. Vanrum, president redistributing industry rougnout 0 Thus, the potential unemployment in the ye 


of the St. Louis County Chamber of Com- 
merce, informed Mr. Johnston of such a plan 
for Clayton, Mo. The city accepted a plan of 
he builders’ guild to build 16 units of tem- 
porary housing for veterans, with the city 
providing sites tax-free. The entire con- 
struction cost of the project would be sub- 
scribed by citizens, and the units would be 
built at no profit. 

Also typical was the report from William E. 
Morrow, secretary of the Louisville .Board 
of Trade: 

“Housing situation here very critical. No 
vacancies in normal supply except where 
family moves to another city. Existing hous- 
ing utilized fullest extent; 5,000 to 7,000 fam- 
ilies doubled up; badly overcrowded condi- 
tions. 

“War housing center has approximately 
8,000 applications waiting to be filled. At 
present 300 vacancies available to veterans at 
Charlestown, Ind., war-housing project but 
rapidly being filled. City has applied for 
conversion surplus barracks at Bowman Field 
to provide approximately 300 units and for 
removal of 50 temporary housing units to 
Louisville for Negroes. Approximately 31,000 
persons in services from this county yet to 
return. This means greatly increased over- 
crowding next 3 months. Not over 500 to 
1,000 homes can be built here this year by 
private capital, number depending on avail- 
ability of materials, but none ready for oc- 
cupancy for 6 months. 

“Private conversions of existing single- 
family structures into multiples practically 
exhausted during war. In our opinion, Gov- 
ernment assistance to speed-up production 
prefebricated permanent style housing offers 
quickest and best answer to housing need 
with least economic damage to general hous- 
ing values. That program would provide 
housing faster than temporary housing could 
be built. More temporary housing in our 
opinion very damaging to economic values.” 

The United States Chamber said that it was 
too early to appraise the working of the new 
Government program to give priorities on 
materials to builders of homes for veterans 
which do not cost more than $10,000, except 
that, obviously, if materials are not available, 
priorities become only slips of paper. 

Many applications have been made under 
the congressional appropriation of $200,000,- 
000 to permit the Pederal Public Housing Au- 
thority to move temporary housing units to 
Places badly in need of them. The survey 
showed that this nrocedure was adopted only 
as a last resort. In New England, the cities 
end towns showed ro interest in this plan, 
primarily because of the colder weather. 





How We Can Make Jobs for Millions 


underdeveloped States. Decentraliza- 
tion is the best insurance, says Mr. Krug, 
against the threat of mounting unem- 
ployment.” 


I ask that the article, together with the 
subheadings, be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


How We Can MAKE Joss FoR MILLIONS 


(By J. A. Krug, retiring Chairman, War Pro- 
duction Board) 


IF YOU WANT TO HAVE A GOOD JOB TOMORROW, 
OR ANY JOB AT ALL, THIS ARTICLE IS OF VITAL 
IMPORTANCE TO YOU. HZRE IS THE FIRST 
CLEAR, AUTHORITATIVE EXPLANATION OF A LIT- 
TLE-UNDERSTOOD SUBJ ECT-—-THE NEFD FOR RE- 
DISTRIBUTING INDUSTRY THROUGHOUT OUR UN- 
DERDEVELOPED STATES. DECENTRALIZATION IS 
THE BEST INSURANCE, SAYS MR. KRUG, AGAINST 
THE THREAT OF MOUNTING UNEMPLOYMENT 


When I was a boy, some of our industrial- 
ists eager to expand, looked wistfully at 
China, with its millions of consumers, as a 
future market for our goods. The only dif- 
ficulty was, as it is now, that the Chinese 
could not afford to buy our goods. Today, 
some of our industrialists, with facilities to 
serve the whole world, advocate the building 
up of a huge export trade with Europe as an 
outlet for the vast productive system we 
created during the war. Again they are faced 
with the same difficulty. Can bankrupt Eu- 
rope afford to buy cur goods? 

But all is not lost. There is yet another 
country they may serve—a country as large 
as Europe, leaving out Russia, unimaginably 
wealthy in natural resources, highly civilized, 
and ambitious to get ahead in the world. 
That country is the western half of the 
United States; indeed, more than half, be- 
cause it comprises 61 percent of our national 
area. It embraces the States of North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 


Cklahoma, Texas, Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 


rado, New Mexico, Idaho, Utah, Arizona, 
Washington, Oregon, Nevada, and California. 

These 17 States contain 21 percent of our 
population but account for only 11 percent 
of our manufacturing. But they produce 
half of the Nation’s minerals and contain 70 
percent of our timber. During the war they 
were equipped, through the development of 


water power, to provide about 75 percent of 
our electric energy. 


TOO MUCH OF OUR INDUSTRY WAS CONCEN- 
TRATED IN DETROIT, BETHLEHEM, PITTSBURGH, 
AND SUCH GREAT CENTERS. IF THEY HAD BEEN 
DESTROYED BY BOMBERS WE WOULD HAVE BEEN 
PUT OUT OF THE WAR 


But, strangely, despite its great wealth, this 
land, with its millions of ambitious people, 
may soon fall very short of the all-out con- 
sumption that will be necessary if we main- 


West may mount into millions before we cee 
the end of it unless we use the utmost initia- 
tive, daring, imagination, and resourceful- 
ness to meet the situation. If we don't solve 
the problem, these millions and the millions 
dependent upon them cannot buy goods from 
the East. If the factories of the East aren't 
going full blast, unemployment will begin to 
snowball in other parts of the country. 

I am not being pessimistic. There is a 
solution, in which every American may par- 
ticipate, which I shall discuss later in this 
article, but first I want to speak of still an- 
other country, which is also a great poten- 
tial market for top production. 


EVERYTHING NECESSARY FOR THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF INDUSTRY IS AT HAND IN THE WEST AND 
THE SOUTH, AND YET THEY HAVE NO INDUS- 
TRY—WHY?-——ONE REASON IS THAT SOME IN- 
DUSTRIALISTS IN THE EAST WON’T LET THEM 


This country is rich in fertile soil, timber, 
potential hydroelectric power, and strong. 
intelligent people. But many of these people 
are poor, although undeveloped wealth lies 
at their doors. This future market for the 
“exports” of the industrial East also is part 
of the United States, consisting of the con- 
tiguous States of Arkansas, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Tennessee, Georgia, South Carolina, 
North Carolina, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
and Virginia. 

While this vast region contains 20 percent 
of our population and embraces 39 percent 
of our farm population, it receives only 11 
percent of our national income and receives 
only 20 percent of the farm income. Figures 
are dry, indeed, compared to the lines of a 
good play, but in these figures lies the trag- 
edy of the South—the drama of a fallen 
empire. And as long as it stays down we 
all stay down. If the income of this region 
were raised to the per capita level of the 
United States as a whole, it has been esti- 
mated that the national income would be 
increased by $10,000,000,000 annually. That 
is money with which to buy goods in the 
East and elsewhere. 

While this region had the highest ratio of 
investments in war plants and facilities dur- 
ing the war, in terms of population, it had 
the smallest volume of war contracts——only 
69 percent more than its 1939 production. 
And this great region, believe it or not, has 
only 10 percent of the Nation’s manufac- 
turing. Those war plants and facilities, for 
the most part, consisted of shipyards, air- 
plane factories, and chemical plants, all re- 
quiring a high rate of investment. One by 
one these industries are ceasing fo operate. 
Workers are drifting back to the farms 
Most of the farms are poor. And labor will 
be poorer when electric cotton pickers begin 
to do the work of millions. 

What is the chance of boosting the in- 
come of this region? It looks as if it may 
go down, rather than up. It will, unless we 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McCARRAN 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 31 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, in 
the January issue of the American mag- 


tain all-out production. Already the shadow 
of mass unemployment falis across these 17 
States. 

Here is what has happened: Since the war 
began, it has been estimated, at least 3,000,000 
people in this region have moved to its urban 
centers to find employment in war plants or 
in the many services which spring up around 
centers of population and prosperity. When 
the war plants are all closed, these 3,000,000 
probably will be out of work. They can’t all 
go back to the farms, now that farms are 


act, and act soon. And remember, if the 
workers of the South have no jobs they can't 
buy goods, and our eastern industries go to 
pot and eastern workers lose their jobs. 
The crisis, then, begins to snowball. 

You don’t have to be a Joel Kupperman 
to see by now that 75 percent of the geo- 
graphical area of the United States accounts 
for only 20 percent of our manufacturing. 
And we are the greatest manufacturing Na- 
tion on earth. And this three-quarters of 
our Nation, with 40 percent of our popula- 











tion, also contains most of our basic wealth, 
our natural resources, What a paradox! And 
now it in faced with something approaching 
economic disaster. Why? 

The answer, by now, should be obvious: 
Because it has no heavy industry to speak of 
to support its increasing urban populations 
end, in the case of the 17 Western States, to 
draw new population. These Western States 

could support many new millions of popula- 
tion if there were industries to maintain 
them, Without heavy basic industries, such 
as steel, aluminum, and such, there can be 
no fabricating industries—not with the steel 
industry in the East. And without a multi- 
plicity of industries, businesses and services 
do not increase, They are all tied up to- 
yether. 

° At a glance, you may think I have contra- 

dicted my original thesis—that jobs and in- 

comes in these underdeveloped regions of the 

Nation will mean greater manufacturing pro- 

duction in the East. But how, you may ask, 

if those regions have a greater share of manu- 
facturing, and themselves are producing 
goods, will they not be competitors? 

That is shortsighted hokum. I am speak- 
ing long-range of a nation which can support 
a far greater population than it now has, of 
a nation whose productive capacity, even 
though we served the world in the war, has 
never been realized. Full employment and 
a higher rate of per capita income, a larger 
population, and a level of living higher than 
we have ever dreamed of would enable us to 
cover the Nation with factories and deprive 
no region of productive opportunity. 

As the years go by, given peace and the 
fulfillment cf the objectives of the war, Eu- 
rope and Asia will be able to buy again, and 
our surpluses can go to them. With the 
industrialization of the vast West, we shall 
be better able to serve Asiatic markets than 
ever befcre. The West, we may have forgot- 
ten, has a seacoast, although, before the war, 
it had little opportunity to use it except 
for fishing and bathing. 

And now for the most incredible fact in this 
story: 

While 75 percent of this Nation has only 
20 percent of our manufacturing, less than 
10 percent of it has 65 percent of the manu- 
facturing industry. This tiny area is pretty 
well concentrated in the northeastern region 
of the United States. It consists of Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Illinois, Delaware, and Maryland. 

This region—it might better be called a 
district—produces only 4 percent of our lum- 
ber and 26 percent of our minerals. In nat- 
ural resources, when compared with the vast 
underdeveloped regions of the Nation, it is 
comparatively poor. Yet it contains 43 per- 
cent of our total population and receives, as 
of 1940, 56 percent of our national income. 
More than one-half of the $17,500,000,000 
spent on plants and facilities for war produc- 
tion throughout the Nation was spent right in 
this little area, which, in 1939, paid 75 percent 
of the Federal income taxes. 

Incredible? Yes; and incredibly unjust. 
Of course, in the war emergency, the Govern- 
ment had to take advantage of facilities al- 
ready in existence, and they existed for the 
Most part in these 11 States. But why? 

There was a time when our economy was 
very simple. The steel industry was in Penn- 
sylvania because fuel, water transportation, 
markets, and a labcr supply were near at 
hand. Around steel sprang up the fabrica- 
tors—the makers of machinery, railroad roll- 
ing stock, washtubs, and soon. In New Eng- 
land, where water power, good ports, and a 
Cense pcpulation were available, other great 
factories came into being. It was all scund 
and necessary. The rest of the ccuntry was 
leit to the farmers—and the Indians. 

But since that time we have discovered 
America. We have found that most of the 
Wealth of the Nation lies elsewhere than in 
the little empire of the Northeastern States— 
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that the West and the South are far richer 
in timber, ore, and agricultural products for 
fabrication than the 11 little States which 
have two-thirds of our industry. 

We have found, too, that the now under- 
privileged and underdeveloped regions of the 
Nation can produce more power more cheaply 
than the rest of the Nation. Our Govern- 
ment has already developed some of it in 
such projects as the Boulder, Bonneville, and 
Grand Coulee Dams in the West and the 
TVA power project in the South, and has out- 
lined for the future many other projects, 
including the St. Lawrence seaway and hy- 
droelectric project, and new dams on the 
Columbia River and in the Missouri Valley. 

The vast western region has, through hy- 
Groelectric jnstallations, more than seven 
times the electric power of the little indus- 
trial empire of the East—and cheaper power. 
The Nation is crisscrossed with highways and 
railroads. The South and the West have sea- 
coasts. Everything necessary for the de- 
velopment of industry is at hand in these 
regions, and yet they have no industry. 
Why? 

One reason is that some of the industrial- 
ists of the East won't let them. For years 
they have lobbied and publicized their cause. 
They are still doing it. They cry their old 
economics, which won’t stand up any more. 
They don’t want to decentralize industry. 
No labor out there, they cry. To them I say 
that skilled labor has already been widely 
distributed in the United States because war 
plants were widely distributed. No trans- 
portation out there, they say. There is 
cheaper transportation now than ever befcre, 
because recently the Interstate Commerce 
Commission granted an equality of freight 
rates to the West and Middle West, which 
will make it possible for shippers there to 
compete with the Panama Canal. Why 
wasn’t this equality granted before? The 
established and entrenched magnates were 
afraid of competition. If they persist in 
their ways, they will ruin not only them- 
selves, but the national economy as well. 

We built many war plants in the’ nonin- 
dustrial regions during the war, not neces- 
sarily as economic measures always, but for 
purposes of strategy. Too much of our in- 
dustry was concentrated in Detroit, Bethle- 
hem, Pittsburgh, and such great centers. If 
they had beer destroyed by bombers, we 
would have been put out of the war. We 
had to spread until the danger of bombing 
had passed. But has the danger passed yet? 
Do not consider the possibility of our de- 
struction a fantastic idea, lest we have an- 
other more disastrous Pearl Harbor. 

A dozen long-range atomic rockets might 
simultaneously wipe out the principal indus- 
trial centers of the United States. Scientists 
of other nations will soon know our secrets; 
they may soon have greater secrets of their 
own. It would be wise to move quickly—just 
as a matter of security. 

But our first consideration is living, not 
dying. The underprivileged regions of our 
Nation also want to live, and live well. If it 
is not immediately sound economically to 
decentralize and more widely distribute in- 
dustry in this country, to provide jobs and 
incomes for all, it will be in the long run. 
Factcries will attract population; population 
will create markets. If it is necessary, the 
Government should see to it that the war 
plants now being closed in nonindustrial 
regions are converted somehow to the pur- 
poses of peace and maintained until they can 
stand on their own feet. It may be neces- 
sary. This is not a matter for a near-sighted 
accountant, but for a long-range Govern- 
ment policy of credit and interest. 

The great $200,000,000 Geneva wer stecl- 
producing plant near Provo, Utah, was built 
and operated, without fee, at the request of 
the Government, by United States Steel. 
Later its officials considered the idea of buy- 
ing or leasing it. Then, presumably because 
of rising pressures against big business, they 
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announced no action would be taken in the 
matter. Twenty-nine other of our 30 large 
steel concerns were asked to bid on the plant. 
They made no offers. Will Geneva be sold at 
auction for salvage? It would be a crime, 
Around Geneva will spring fabricators, busi- 
nesses, services, prosperity. And what of the 
war-born airplane plants? Must they be 
doomed because we lack enough imagination 
to find peacetime uses for them? 

During this war, mostly in the nonindus- 
trial regions, the Government built 9 alumi- 
num plants and 45 aluminum fabrication 
plants, at a cost of $760,000,000 of public 
money. The American Aluminum Corpora- 
tion of America in the East could not pro- 
duce enough of this metal to keep our planes 
fiying. Can we keep these plants open, or is 
the industry going back to the East, to lim- 
ited production, and higher prices? If we 
can’t immediately use enough to keep the 
best of the western plants running, it seems 
to me that the surplus ingots might be stored 
in a Government stock pile against shortages 
or emergencies. In my simple economics, the 
wealth of a nation is measured by its stores 
of materials, its plants, its distribution net- 
work, and its people. We cannot afford to 
close down plants and lose the contribution 
they might make to our economic security 

Walter P. Reuther, vice president of the 
Automobile, Aircraft, and Agricultural Im- 
plement Workers of America, suggested re- 
cently that the railroad rolling stock of 
America, broken down in war services, might 
be rebuilt with aluminum, so as to put fast, 
streamlined, lightweight, and inexpensive 
cars on the rails of the Nation. He sug- 
gested, too, that airplane plants would make 
ideal fabrication centers. It’s an _ idea. 
That’s what we need if we are to save the 
Nation economically—ideas for the con- 
tinuation of what decentralization we have 
already accomplished, and ideas for new in- 
dustries in the underdeveloped regions. In- 
cidentally, if we had more plants in the rest 
of America, strikers in the East couldn't tie 
up the production of the Nation as they 
have been doing. 

Already, I am glad to say, legislative action 
will soon be proposed to enlist the Secre- 
taries of the Departments of Labor, Com- 
merce, and Agriculture in a joint committee 
to recommend other legislation to stimulate 
industrial development in the underde- 
veloped three-fourths of the Nation. They 
may attempt to remove such handicaps as 
inadequate sources of loans for new enter- 
prises, burdensome taxes, discriminatory 
transportation rates, and lack of research 
information for small manufacturers and 


businessmen. This last is most important. 
Having had little industry, the under- 
developed regions are not industrially 


minded. They should not only be aided in 
research problems, which they cannot solve 
without laboratories, but be helped to find 
industrial opportunities suitable to their 
districts. There are other bills in Congress 
which make provisions for such services 

So many of these neglected States have 
opportunity at their door. The plastic in- 
dustry is in its infancy. Ramie, the new 
fibrous plant, grown with a minimum of 
cultivation, can be produced on any land 
that grows cotton. It is said to make better 
canvas than cotton or flax and better rope 
than hemp. Combined with other fibers, 
it makes excellent suiting and cloth. Can 
it be fabricated on the spot in the cotton 
country? Here, perhaps, is a new industry. 

What of the plastic crops, such as soy- 
beans? Glucose is now being made from 
potatoes; potable alcohol, which can be used 
for fuel, from wood.. What of the great 
magnesium plant at Velasco, Tex.? Around 
it, no doubt, can spring up fabricating in- 
dustries. Aluminum is available not far 
away. The alloys could be substituted in 
many cases for copper, of which there is a 
shortage, and copper could be stock-piled, 
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These are not necessarily practical hints; I 
pose them merely to excite the imagination of 
businessmen and investors in this vast un- 
derdeveloped empire within our own country. 

One does not need to wait for legislation, 
I think every chamber of commerce in the 
country should be exploring, planning, sug- 
gesting, at this very moment. Every return- 
ing serviceman should be thinking, thinking, 
and planning for his opportunity in this vast 
country of opportunities. The individual 
worker, about to lose his job in the West or 
South, may give his manager a practical sug- 
gestion for a new industry that will save the 
jobs of thousands. 

If you, or you, no matter where you live, 
are to have a good job tomorrow, or any job 
at all, believe me, this is your personal prob- 
lem, to promote a thriving industry in the 
underdeveloped States. 

It is the job of the people in the States 
which I have not mentioned—Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Florida, and 
Louisiana. They have a relatively balanced 
development, but they may not continue to 
have it if the standard of living declines in 
this country. 

Ié is the job of the industrialists of the 
East, too, if free enterprise is to continue and 
the country flourish. 

But only recently I heard an industrialist 
cry out against the decentralization of in- 
dustry in these unreasonable words: “Want 
to tear down the big cities, eh? Destroy the 
East? Give everybody a little shop and a 
truck garden?” 

You couldn't tell him no. He wouldn’t lis- 
ten. He ignored my assurance that what is 
proposed is supplement, not destruction. He 
didn’t believe that all of us could work to- 
gether and prosper together. But we can. 
We did it magnificently in the war. We can 
do it again. The best example, and it has 
many ramifications, was our vast wartime 
power pools. 

Governmental and private utilities can op- 
erate together peaceably, profitably, and for 
the good of all. In an electric-power emer- 
gency during the war, all the Nation’s power 
systems—private, municipal, county, State, 
and Federal—were assembled in great operat- 
ing pools. By this means, without new in- 
stallations, we increased our output of electric 
energy fivefold. 

For example, all the power systems in Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Kentucky, 
were tied together and operated as a single 
network, This network, through a tie-up at 
Memphis, was linked, in turn, with the great 
power pool in the Southwest, embracing the 
utilities of Oklahoma, Kansas, Arkansas, 
Texas, and Louisiana. Similar pools were es- 
tablished in the Pacific Southwest, Pacific 
Northwest, the Middle West, New England, 
and in the Middle Atlantic States, all of them 
tied together. 

When a Cleveland war plant demanded 
more power than its Midwest pool could fill, 
the emergency was met by the automatic 
opening of floodgates at a hydro dam of the 
Southwest pool in Arkansas. Here was co- 
operation 

Now the private power companies have re- 
ported that they will continue expanding 
during this postwar period at the rate of 
$1,200,000,000 a year. Their programs will be 
combined with public programs of electrifi- 
cation such as TVA and will serve to hasten 
the spread of power into every habitable sec- 
tion of the Union. With power must come 
industry. 

Before TVA, the Government had engaged 
in separate and unrelated projects of flood 
control, navigation, forestry, agriculture, and 
research. In TVA it combined, for the first 
time and in one comprehensive program, the 
purposes of control, conservation, and indus- 
trial development, while promoting the well- 
being of all the men and women of a region. 
It worked; industry knows it worked. 
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The interests of public and private systems 
thus welded together in the valley of the 
Tennessee add progressively to the Nation's 
wealth. Because of its combination of skilis 
and experience in working together, the or- 
ganization that brought them into being and 
operates them, itself constitutes an added 
national resource. 

It is a pattern of power that has made pos- 
sible the dawning atomic age, and it is des- 
tined to harness this power for an epochal ad- 
vance in civilization, It is also a pattern for 
national teamwork, which alone will make all 
of us great and prosperous. It should silence 
the noncooperative opponent of decentraliza- 
tion, whose very selfishness will destroy him 
unless he sees the light. 





An Equal Pay for Equal Work Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, Americans 
generally agree that the spirit of the 
Constitution is a guaranty of equal op- 
portunity for every human being accord- 
ing to his talent. We all know that the 
fulfillment of this ideal of the founding 
fathers has yet to be achieved. Yet we 
also are aware that we have made very 
substantial progress toward the achieve- 
ment of the ideal during the century and 
three quarters of our national independ- 
ence. No where else on earth has an in- 
dividual had so much opportunity to 
make the fullest use of talent as in the 
United States. That is still true today, 
although the difficulties of demonstrat- 
ing talent in an industrial society are 
much greater than in an agricultural or 
frontier community. 

It is the highest duty of government, 
according to many of our foremost 
authorities to maintain the balance be- 
tween mass pressures and the right to 
development of the individual citizen. 
That is the contrary of attempting to 
liberate mankind by classes or by color, 
creed, and partisan allegiance. In the 
spirit of the Constitution it is the essence 
of a free society. Under present condi- 
tions of industrial employment the basic 
guaranty of such individual development 
is the assurance of equal pay for equally 
efficient work, without respect to the sex, 
color, religious, or pelitical belief of the 
worker. Unless this guaranty is sup- 
ported by law there is no sufficient safe- 
guard under present conditions for those 
members of minority groups who may be 
forced by necessity to undertake employ- 
ment at less than the wage a more fortu- 
nately placed individual may get for per- 
forming the same task. There is no rea- 
son why some sweatshop owner should 
be able to hire a woman bushelman at 
less cost per garment than a man, or why 
a Negro welder should receive less than 
a white welder, or why Christians are 
unwelcome in some industrial plants, and 
Jews in others, as we all know to be the 
fact and as innumerable volumes of 
statistics and reports attest. 

Under our basic charter and our tra- 
ditions the only fair gage of payment for 





work done is the quality of the work it. 
self and not the peculiarities or prejy- 
dices of the worker or the employer. 
Violation of this principle will immeasur-. 
ably complicate the present industria) 
unrest and will react unfavorably upon 
the veterans who are now beginning 
their readjustment to civilian life. 

For these reasons I have today intro- 
duced the following bill providing for the 
elimination of unfair wage practices by 
establishing in law the principle of equa] 
pay for equal work: 


A bill providing for the elimination of unfair 
wage practices by establishing a principle 
of equal pay for equal work without re- 
spect of the sex or color of the worker 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Congress here- 
by declares that the existence in industry of 
wage differentials based on the sex or color 
of workers who perform equal work with 
equal efficiency is prejudicial to the common 
welfare and is without basis in equity or in 
law or economics. 

Sec.2. That the Congress finds that such 
practices tend to increase labor disputes, to 
establish false standards of employment, to 
raise artificial and unjust barriers against 
improvement of living standards by discrim- 
ination against women and colored workers, 
and that this condition is without adequate 
relief in present statutory law. 

Sec. 3. Therefore, it is hereby declared to 
be the purpose of this act to establish as a 
principle of all employment, subject to the 
exercise by Congress of its power to regulate 
commerce among the several States, that, 
equal pay in respect to actual wages, hours of 
work, and working conditions, shall be given 
to all those who perform equal tasks with 
equal efficiency, irrespective of whether such 
employees are men or women, white or 
colored. 

Sec. 4. This act shall be known as the 
Equal Pay for Equal Work Act of 1946. 





Birthday of the Late President Roosevelt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 31 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, in view of the fact that 
yesterday was the anniversary of the 
birth of the late President Roosevelt, ! 
think it is ~ppropriate that I should ack 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a poem which makes am ap- 
pealing reference to the late President. 
The poem was written by George W. 
Ward, who is a native of my State of 
South Carolina. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

We honor the birthday of one now past. 

A birthday destined through ages to last. 

As we cannot say greetings with his clasped 
hand, 

We'll carry on the work of our honored man. 


"Tis many moons since he from us has gone 
But the March of Dimes lives on and on, 
Preserving the work of Warm Springs Foun- 
dation, : 
That it may give its good for our Nation. 











penied now his natal cake to see, 

One counting candles three score and three, 
Yet spared in life a foundation to lay, 

where unfortunates have a comfortable stay. 


receiving the best of science and ekill, 
While the March of Dimes pays the bill, 
with President Balls adding their share, 
As F. D. R. is honored year by year. 


Being struck with this malady himself, 
And of his walking strength bereft, 

And doomed to aids and braces to be led, 
Yet ne’er complained or bewailed, "tis said. 


Still in celebration we miss his presence, 

Who heedless of handicap was ere life’s es- 
sence, 

With his eternal stately smile, 

Lifting man up and making life worthwhile. 


—George W. Ward, a native of South 
Carolina, 





Naval Torpedo Station, Newport, R. I. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1946 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD I include joint resolution of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Rhode Is- 
land, reciting the hardships inflicted 
upon a large number of civilian em- 
ployees as a result of the Navy Depart- 
ment’s decision to terminate the manu- 
facture of torpedoes at Newport—a sta- 
tion established 75 years ago—and trans- 
ferring this activity to Forest Park, IIl., 
a plant built during the war to supple- 
ment the requirements of torpedoes 
needed during the war. 

There is grave question in my mind as 
to the authority for such action by the 
Navy Department without a specific di- 
rective from the Congress. Utter dis- 
regard of the human element involved is 
most regrettable. 

Newport is the birthplace of the tor- 
pedo. There it was invented and im- 
proved over the years by men whose 
craftsmanship is unexcelled. Many of 
the men who have been discharged from. 
the station have spent their lifetime on 
this important work. They have mar- 
ried and raised families and they own 
their own homes. With the removal of 
the torpedo factory from Newport these 
men, many of them with 25 and 30 years 
of civil service to their credit, and be- 
cause they are only around their fifties, 
are thrown out into the street without 
the benefit of civil-service retirement— 
something that had been held out to 
them as an incentive to retain their em- 
ployment at the Torpedo Station, the 
only industry in the city of Newport. 

While too young to be eligible for civil 
service-retirement benefits they are told 
they are too old when they seek positions 
in private employment. This is a most 
regrettable fact and I believe is a situa- 
: ion which Congress should take steps to 
orrect. 

In view of the small amount of torpedo 
Manufacturing scheduled for the immed- 
late future I strongly urge that what 
Work in that line is available be concen- 
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trated at Newport. This would not only 


_ be more economical from a point of view 


of finance but it would also be a gesture 
of fairness and justice for the present 
and former employees of the Torpedo 
Station and would prove of great help to 
the economy of the city of Newport. 
Other work for which the station is 
equipped, should also be assigned there. 

In addition, prompt action should be 
taken on my bill, H. R. 4718, now pending 
before the Civil Service Committee, to 
provide that civil-service employees with 
25 years of service to their credit be given 
the full benefits of retirement as now 
computed under existing law for a longer 
period of service. 

Throughout the war we were given to 
understand that the construction of fa- 
cilities to aid the war effort were not to 
supplement our regular naval facilities 
and not to be substituted in the postwar 
period for the prewar Naval Establish- 
ment. 

The action taken by the Navy Depart- 
ment in closing the manufacturing fa- 
cilities at Newport is contrary to the un- 
derstanding of all of us who did every- 
thing possible to expedite the closing of 
the war by furnishing additional war fa- 
cilities. It is most unfair to have the 
Navy Department now take advantage 
of the situation to throw out of employ- 
ment men of greater skill who unselfishly 
trained inexperienced help to man war 
facilities and who now find that those 
whom they trained are being brought 
into civil service to man in the postwar 
facilities that have been built during the 
war and that they, the experienced 
craftsmen, are being thrown out into the 
streets without even the consolation of 
receiving civil-service retirement bene- 
fits. 

I trust that the Congress will consider 
the merit of our plea and see to it that 
justice is done to the people of Newport. 

The resolution follows: 


House Joint Resolution 587 


Joint resolution protesting emphatically 
against: the decision of the United States 
Navy Department to terminate the manu- 
facture of torpedoes at the United States 
Naval Torpedo Station at Newport, R. I., 
and the transferring of such activity to 
Forest Park, Il. 


Whereas the United States Naval Torpedo 
Station at Newport, R. I., was established by 
act of Congress approximately 75 years ago 
and is one of the oldest naval institutions in 
the country, a New England institution as 
well as a Rhode Island one; and 

Whereas there is serious question upon the 
part of the citizens of this State concerning 
the righ: of the United States Navy Depart- 
ment to substitute for the main plant at New- 
port, R. I., established by act of Congress, a 
temporary war activity for the future man- 
ufacture of torpedoes; and 

Whereas the termination of the activity at 
the Naval Torpedo Station at Newport, R. I., 
has caused extreme hardship to hundreds of 
civil-service employees who have given the 
best years of their lives to the Federal Gov- 
ernment service only to learn that involun- 
tary separation in a very large number of 
cases will mean loss of retirement benefits; 
and 

Whereas the said termination of activity 
presents a serious unemployment problem in 
a community which has depended over the 
years upon torpedo manufacture as practi- 
cally the sole industry in the city of New- 
port; and 
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Whereas a large number of former em- 
ployees at the Naval Torpedo Station have 
their families and homes to support and 
maintain and find it a severe sacrifice or im- 
possible to move out of Newport to find new 
employment: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the members of the general 
assembly protest earnestly and vigorously the 
decision of the United States Navy Depart- 
ment to terminate the manufacturing of tor- 
pedoes at the United States Naval Torpedo 
Station at Newport, R. I., and the transfer of 
such activity to Forest Park, Ill., directing 
the Senators and Representatives from Rhode 
Island in the Congress of the United States 
to use every effort at their command to halt 
this said proceeding and to have said deci- 
sion reconsidered; directing the secretary of 
state to transmit duly certified copies of this 
resolution to the Honorable Harry S. Truman, 
President of the United States of America, 
to the Secretary of the Navy, and to the Sen- 
ators and Representatives from Rhode Island 
in the Congress of the United States. 





What a Tangled Web We Weave When— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1946 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orRD, I include the following editorial from 
the Washington Post of January 30, 1946: 


MR. ROOSEVELT’S LAPSE 


Secretary Byrnes has now confirmed the 
Russian contention that at the Yalta Con- 
ference in February 1945, a secret three-power 
agreement was made promising the Kurile 
Islands and southern Sakhalin to Russia 
after the defeat of Japan. The news comes 
as something of a shock. It shows that the 
late President Roosevelt was not entirely 
candid when, some time before his death, he 
said that, aside from the agreement to give 
representation to the Ukraine and White 
Russia at the United Nations Conference— 
that fact leaked out not very long after 
Yalta—no other secret agreements had been 
made at the Crimea Conference. 

It is true that at the time Mr. Roosevelt 
made this statement Russia was still neutral 
in the Pacific war. It is also true that any 
revelation as to the future disposition of the 
Kuriles would have tipped off Japan regard- 
ing Russia’s intentions. A valid argument 
could therefore be made for the secrecy of 
the agreement. But this does not explain 
Mr. Roosevelt’s assurance. Nor does it ex- 
plain why President Roosevelt kept the ar- 
rangement secret even from the State De- 
partment. Secretary Byrnes says that he did 
net hear about it until after Japan's de- 
feat. It appears doubtful whether former 
Secretary Stettinius was informed. And there 
is no copy of the agreement in the State De- 
partment archives. No wonder that when 
asked about the Kuriles at a press confer- 
ence on January 22, the then Acting Secre- 
tary of State, Dean Acheson, said that it was 
his understanding—now proved to have been 
mistaken—that Russia was only to occupy 
the Kuriles, not to keep them permanently. 

The fact is that at Yalta President Roose- 
velt was a very sick man. This is a chari- 
table explanation not only of his lack of 


candor but also of the arrangement itself 
Had Mr. Roosevelt been in tuil vigor, he 
would no doubt have hesitated to accept 
such an arrangement. It was not within Mr. 
Roosevelt’s authority to give the Kurile Is- 


lands to Russia or anyone else. 


That can 
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only be done by treaty, which means with 
the Semate’s advice and consent. Accord- 
ingly, the Eurile arrangement must be re- 
garded as tentative rather than final. 

Evidently Russia was promised the Kuriles 
outright with no strings attached. No quid 
pro quo was asked or given. Nor was any 
question raised about putting those strate- 
gically important islands under interna- 
tional trusteeship. This we must now try to 
do. The American Government ought not 
to oppose the cession as such. For strategic 
reasons, they are just off Russia's coast, those 
islands are vital to Russia’s security, and 
there can be no valid objection to Russian 
occupation of them. But we must press Rus- 
sia to accept the same kind of trusteeship 
arrangement for these islands that is made 
in respect of other Pacific islands. The 
whole trusteeship arrangement is endan- 
gered by the new revelation. 





An Open Letter and Reply Thereto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oi 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 30, 1946 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
sponse to the President’s fireside request 
that constituents put the heat on Con- 
gressmen, the Hastings (Mich.) Banner, 
published and edited by Richard Cook, 
on January 10, 1946, printed an open 
letter addressed to me, which is as 
follows: 


AN OPEN LETTER TO CONGRESSMAN CLARE E. 
HorrMan 

Dear Crare: President Truman in his ad- 
dress to the Nation Thursday evening sug- 
gested that the people back home put heat 
under their Representatives in Congress to 
speed up action on perplexing domestic prob- 
lems—preferably, we presume, the sort of 
heat which would force Congress to accept 
bills and measures of his own choosing. 

£0, here goes. 

In the first place, Clare, I recognize that 
Congress is not an efficient institution. 
Much of the criticism directed against it is 
deserved. It is a highly political body—just 
as political, in fact, as the executive branch 
headed by our President. Many of its actions 
appear to be unduly influenced by concern 
over some forthcoming election—just as 
Presidential policies are. 

But in spite of all its faults, Clare, I hope 
hat none of us lose sight of the fact that 
Congress is the one and only barrier which 
stands between the people of the United 
States and the ever-expanding tentacles of 
the Federal octopus. 

Frankly, Clare, I fear this ever-growing 
Federal power which concentrates too much 
authority in the executive branch of gov- 
ernment and tends to give us government 
by Federal bureau and commission instead 
of the representative form of rule our Con- 
stitution was supposed to provide and pro- 
tect. 

Personally, Clare, I like Truman. I don’t 
think he ever aspired to the Presidency. I 
don't think he was guilty of false modesty 
when he said that the job was too big for 
him. But fate decreed otherwise and so he 
is in there pitching. However, sympathy 
for the man and the job he is trying to do, 
is no reason why we shouid automatically 
support every measure he advocates—espe- 
cially when those measures mean an exten- 
sion of Federal power and bureaus. 
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A powerful Federal Government is not nec- 
essarily a benevolent one just because it is 
in the United States. The secret of demo- 
cratic rule is a proper balance of power be- 
tween the executive, legislative, and judicial 
branches of government. During the de- 
pression years of the thirties and continuing 
on into the war years, an undue amount 
of power was concentrated in the executive 
branch. During the war years, this was an 
utter necessity. But now that the emer- 
gency is over, the executive branch appears 
very reluctant to loose its hold on these ex- 
traordinary powers. 

Frankly, I hope that Congress never again 
forgets that it is the duly elected repre- 
sentative of the people, nor that it has been 
granted a position of great responsibility and 
dignity by the Constitution of the United 
States. 

So, Clare, when a President appeals to the 
people to “put the heat” under Oongress to 
force support of a legislative program he 
sponsors, I hope that all of us will realize 
what we are being asked to do. 

it is our privilege, Clare, to write to you 
as our Representative in Congress—either in 
praise or criticism. If such communications 
represent independent, thoughtful opinion, I 
believe you will agree that they perform a 
valuable function (even if you fail to agree 
with the thoughts and conclusions ex- 
pressed). But, if the public or any consid- 
erable portion of it is stampeded into bom- 
barding Congress with critical broadsides 
merely in response to a Presidential request, 
that is a dangerous form of mob action aimed 
at undercutting the authority and prestige of 
one of the most important of the three props 
of our democracy—the legislative one. 

Having vivid memories of what can hap- 
pen when Congress abdicates its responsi- 
bilities and becomes a mere rubber stamp for 
executive authority, I have no wish to see 
the experiment repeated. 

President Truman has frequently stated 
that he would like to see an end of Govern- 
ment paternalism and a more definite trend 
toward individual initiative and free enter- 
prise. Yet, Clare, it seems to me that most 


of the measures advocated by the President* 


call for a still further extension of Federal 
powers and controls. In this respect, you 
have to judge a man by what he does. Good 
intentions are nice—but nothing more. 

As to the specific measures which the Pres- 
ident advocates, I cannot agree with many 
of them. Congress, it seems to me, will be 
accomplishing something useful if it does no 
more than prevent some of these question- 
able measures from becoming law. 

I am not in favor of the President’s fact- 
finding plan (so-called) to settle labor-man- 
agement disputes. It sounds reasonable on 
the surface but I fear that it is merely an 
entering wedge for Federal control of wages, 
profits, prices, etc., all of which is not con- 
sistent with free enterprise—and it was free 
enterpris: not federally regulated enterprise, 
which changed the United States from a 
wilderness to the world’s le™iing industrial 
power in less than 200 years. 

Ability to pay is something which changes 
from quarter to quarter and year to year. It 
is something which depends on wage costs, 
material prices, and efficiency in production. 
Frankly, I doubt the competency of any Gov- 
ernment bureau to arrive at a sound formula 
to determine “ability to pay.” 

As to extending the Price Control Act be- 
yond June 30, it seems to me that if you use 
your own best personal judgment, not many 
will criticize you—no matter how you vote. 
It is a sharp question as to whether OPA is 
now doing more good than harm or vice versa. 
It seems to me that OPA’s attempt to hold 
artificial retail price ceilings (while the Gov- 
ernment, itself, is upping production costs 
by encouraging wage boosts and lifting ceil- 
ings on many of the materials which go into 
finished products) is slowing the reconver- 
sion effort and laying the groundwork for a 


long series of labor-management dispute 
Right now, I can’t go out and buy a whit. 
shirt at present ceiling prices because none 
are to be had, although I can go out ang 
get plenty of sport shirts at fancy prices, 
Under OPA, the maker of ordinary shirts js 
denied the privilege of an ordinary profit pe. 
cause of OPA ceilings, but the fancy shir 
maker can produce the limit at really fancy 
profits. Butter is short not because there i 
a scarcity of milk, but rather because existino 
price ceilings and production costs, mak: 
butter a comparatively unprofitable item tp 
market. White shirts are cheaply priced i; 
you can get ‘em—but you can't get ‘em and 
butter is not expensive but there isn’t much 
of it. That is life a la OPA and illustrates 
what happens when Government officials 
(who don’t always seem to know what they 
are doing) attempt to monkey with our com- 
plex economic mechanism. But if you think 
that there is good reason for extending price 
controls beyond June 30, by all means vote 
for it. 

The full employment bill, it seems to me, 
is a mere political hoax. We all favor full 
employment. No one who lived through the 
last depression wants to see it return. But 
I don’t believe that any Government law or 
any Government agency is ever going to in- 
sure full employment. The problem of full 
employment is a world-wide one—not just 
national one. I am against this bill because 
it would pave the way for another Federal 
bureau, and we have too many of them 
already. 

When it comes to Federal unemployment 
compensation, please proceed with caution. 
A Federal bill insuring adequate help to those 
genuinely unemployed would be fine. But I 
am definitely opposed to any bill which is so 
loosely «written that aid would be given to 
those who would like to loaf at Federal ex- 
pense rather than accept work which is avail- 
able. A wide-open unemployment-compen- 
sation bill would be a great vote getter—but 
I do not see why people of the United States 
should help pay Steve Hannegan’s political 
bilis. When it comes to believing that a just 
unemployment-compensation bill will be 
written, I am definitely from Missouri—and | 
hope that the President will remember that 
he is, too. However, if a bill is written which 
you feel compensates the genuinely unem- 
ployed and at the same time excludes the 
would-be loafers, I hope you will give it your 
support. 

A permanent fair employment practice 
committee is basically a sound idea. But 
here, too, some caution is needed. It is an- 
other Federal bureau, and therefore I am 
suspicious of it. On a commission of this 
sort there should be representatives of labor, 
management, and the public. If the law is 
not carefully drawn and the powers rigidly 
defined, a committee of this sort could do 
more harm than good—could become an im- 
pediment in industrial progress and labor- 
management relations instead of a help. 

Higher minimum wages will probably hinge 
on the outcome of present wage disputes. 
However, no matter what happens in the wage 
field, this Nation is going to find that produc- 
tion and net money is the key to a better 
standard of living. I know you never liked 
Wendell L. Willkie (one of the many issues 08 
which we have disagreed) but you will have 
to admit that his statement to the effect that 
“we are wealthy only as we produce” is emin- 
ently correct—aiso his contention that a bet- 
ter standard of living is something that We, 
ourselves, must produce. So many people 
have their minds fixed on money—and yet, 
China, should serve as a warning to us @ll 
that money without production is valueless. 
China has more money, less production and 
lower living standards than any other major 
nation in the world. But, if wage averages 
go up, the minimum should also be raised 
proportionately. I wish to go on record, how- 
ever, as, stating that wage raises alone will 
never give this country a better standard cf 
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Higher standards will be attained 
only if we match higher wages by better pro- 
duction which will supply an abundance of 
goods at reasonable prices. 

Emergency housing legislation is undoubt- 
edly a necessity. However, I believe, the 
president is not entirely correct when he 
states that private enterprise alone could 
solve the problem, if it would, The trouble is 
that too many restrictions and hindrances 
have been placed in the path of free enter- 
prise. The building trades have consistently 
opposed the development of prefabricated 
housing—and yet it is difficult to see how 
conventional building methods can ever 
meet the demand in time even if materials 
were immediately available. 

I am definitely opposed to a program of 
universal military training. A highly trained 
professional army of soldiers and technicians 
is the answer to our defense—not a cumber- 
some hoard of partially trained citizen sol- 
diers. France is a good example of what hap- 
nens when an army of trainces meets a 
smaller, more compact, and better-equipped 
professional army. Money spent on universal 
service would be so great that our proper pro- 
fessional defenses would, in all probability, be 
neglected. Universal military training is not 
the answer to our defense problems. There- 
fore Iam against it. 

The Government should, I believe, sponsor 
and vigorously support a comprehensive sci- 
entific .esearch program such as the Presi- 
dent outlined. If such a department could 
be taken cut of politics, like the FBI or the 
Bureau of Standards—and kept out—that 
would be fine At present the United States 
leads the world in most branches of science. 
A Government program of research to supple- 
ment work being done by private enterprise 
would benefit us all and help safeguard the 
future. I am for it. 

A Federal health and medical program is 
another political bill which sounds good but 
means nothing. Here again, Congressman, 
it seems to me that such a bill merely gives 
the excuse for the creation of another Fed- 
eral agency. Frankly, Clare, I don’t care to 
have the Government tell me what doctor I 
have to patronize, what hospital I must go to 
for care and what sort of medicine I must 
take fora cold. A better job of health work 
can and should be done in this Nation but 
I believe that this problem can be handled 
more effectively at State and Iccal levels than 
by superimposing another big Federal bureau 
on a nation that is already overburdened 
with bureaus. 

Higher pay for Federal employees will have 
to come. Wage scales have already risen 
considerably in this country since the last 
adjustment in pay was granted to Federal 
employees, and an increase (especially, in 
view of probable further increases in the 
auto and steel industries) is definitely in 
line. I believe that this increase should also 
include the salaries of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, since living costs in Washington 
pore risen tremendously (despite the OPA— 


living. 


A Presidential succession bill is desirable. 
he necessity for using such a bill may never 
irise Lut the death of President Roosevelt 
end the elevation of Vice President Truman 
2 a time when a comparative newcomer to 
Government held the office of Secretary of 
state, focused attention on a situation which 

ght have developed. If Truman had died 
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alter assuming office, this Secretary of State 
would have become Chief Executive. 

Tam against extension of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority because I think that the 
Federal Government has already gone too far 
in competition with private enterprise. In 
the Tennessee Valley Author:ty, the Govern- 
ment has what it wants—a yardstick for 
measuring power utility costs. Unless the 
United States is to drift definitely toward 
Federal socialism, then ict’s resist Federal 
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pressure to expand further as a direct com- 
petitor of private enterprise. 

So, there it is—the heat which President 
Truman suggested. I know he is facing a 
tough job and is trying to do his best. There 
are times, however, when I feel that if he 
were more the man from Missouri and less a 
Democratic politician, he would inspire more 
universal confidence and support. Also, 
knowing you as I do, I feel confident that 
you will read this communication through 
to its conclusion (as well as other letters 
which may come from the district) and then 
go out and vote the way you feel you should 
vote—all of which is not a bad trait for a 
Congressman to have and is one of the main 
reasons why the district has consistently 
supported you even though it has frequently 
disagreed with you. But that is something 
Walter Winchell would never understand. 

Best of luck, 
R. M. Coox. 

I replied: 

JaNuaARY 11, 1946. 
Mr. RicHarp Cook, 
Editor, the Hastings Banner, 
Hastings, Mich. 

Dear Eprror: In response to President Tru- 
man’s request, in his fireside chat of January 
3, that the people of the district pressurize 
their Congressman into support of the pro- 
posals he mentioned, you have printed in the 
Hastings Banner of the 10th an open letter 
addressed to me, expressing your views. 

To save space and repetition, your com- 
ments will be answered in the order they 
were made. 

THE CONGRESS 


Because all Members of the House and a 
third of the Senate Members are elected by 
the people every 2 years, the Congress is, as 
you state, the only barrier which prevents the 
destruction of representative government by 
ever-growing and continuing bureaucracy. 

Permit me to join you in the hope that 
never again will the people’s duly elected 
representatives forget their constitutional 
obligations, abjectly become a rudber-stamp 
of the executive department. 


AN ALL-POWERFUL FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


In Government, as with individual, ‘one 
grant of power almost inevitably causes those 
cxercising it to seek ever-increasing author- 
ity; causes those who first grant the power 
to become the subjects of the exercise of au- 
tocratic, arbitrary, unworkable rules, direc- 
tives and regulations. 

The people’s experience during the last 10 
years—if their letters and complaints which 
come to me are any indication of their feel- 
ings—has convinced me that there is tcday 
in this country entirely too much authority 
centered in Washington. 

President Roosevelt said, in substance, that 
in 34 months his administration had re- 
turned to Washington the powers which, im- 
}roperly used, would shackle the liberties of 
the citizen. Millions of citizens can testify 
that their liberties have been shackled, and 
that without a corresponding benefit to the 
people as a whole. 

I have no intention of voting for blank 
checks or grants of arbitrary power to either 
the President or any other executive, or to 
any egency or department of the Federal 
Government. 


COMPLIANCE WITH THE PRESIDENT’S REQUEST 

It is your privilege—permit me to go fur- 
ther—it is your duty to write to your repre- 
resentative in Congress, “either in praise or 
in criticism,” advising him of any complaint 
you may have—of any policy you may wish 
supported or opposed. As the result of such 
praise or criticism, his ability to serve should 
be continually increased. 

The only qualification is that when sugges- 
tions are made they should be the result of 
the citizen's independent judgment—his own 
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wish—not something merely passed on as the 
result of manufactured propaganda. 


THE SO-CALLED FACT-FINDING PLAN 


The Committee on Labor, of which it is 
my privilege to be a member, has heard 
Green, Murray, and Lewis, representing the 
three largest unions; Schwellenbach, Secre- 
tary of Labor; Johnston, of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce; Mosher, of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. None 
favored the President's plan. Other hearings 
will be held. 

The bill, as written, would authorize any 
member of the Board to call any individual 
from any Territory in the possession of the 
United States to any other place in the 
United States, there to give testimony, pro- 
duce his hooks and records. 

So great a power is not even granted to 
the United States Supreme Court. Never 
will I vote to grant that power to an executive 
agency. 

Ability to pay should be given considera- 
tion in the fixing of a wage, but it is not the 
true measure of a wage. If it were, the 
employee of an employer which did not make 
a profit would be required to accept less than 
a subsistence wage—an unthinkable policy. 

The value of the service rendered or the 
article purchased, not the ability to pay, 
should determine the wage or price to be 
paid. Certainly the union man earning the 
highest wage would blow his top if he was 
required to pay 30 percent more for his loaf 
of bread, pound of meat, or peck of potatoes 
than was asked of the worker earning a lesser 
wage. 

If profits each year are to be disbursed as 
wages, there will be no money for replace- 
ments of worn-out facilities, improvements, 
expansion, or research. Logically followed, it 
would mean the end of the business; the end 
of present jobs when the machinery wore 
out; no jobs in new industries. 

Unless stockholders have sOme hope of 
profit, they will not invest to create new 
jobs nor contribute to support prese t ones. 

Had the policy of dividing profits as wages 
prevailed in the past, we might still be riding 
in a model T Ford; be without radios, re- 
frigerators, and many other items now re- 
garded as necessities by the members cf the 
unions which are now on strike. 

OPA 

You have by illustration demonstrated the 
failure of OPA to hold the price linc Fur- 
ther illustrations might be these. 

The President, speaking in favor of con- 
tinuing the price-fixing powers of OPA, said: 

“Of the three major components which 
make up our standard of living—food, cloth- 
ing, and hcusing—housing presents our most 
difficult problem. As for food, there is every 
prospect that 1946 will be a peak year of pro- 
duction.” 

Yet, in spite of OPA, all three are scarce 
and prices have keen continually rising. 

There is a scarcity of nousing, and it is due 
not only to wartime restrictions, to the or- 
ders of executive agencies, but to the price- 
fixing policies of OPA. 

There is a shortage of clothing. That like- 
wise is due to the orders issued by OPA which 
prevent production of low-priced quality 
items. The same is true as to many articles 
of food. 

The administration has spent millions of 
dollars in attempts to rig the market on vari- 
ous farm products. All too often, it has 
failed miserably. 

First, eggs were scarce. Then Government 
hiked the price, and the first tning we knew 
there were 25,000,000,000 cases of eggs—30 
dozen to a case—which could not be used 
and which ihe Government finally d-sposed 
of for either fertilizer or for the manufacture 
of fowl or animal food, at a price of 6 cents a 
case. Recently eggs in Washingtcn were 70 
cents a dozen. 
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OPA’s regulations caused the accumula- 
tion and later the dumping of carloads of po- 
tatoes; millions of pounds of lard. 

Today, butter is almost off the market, not 
because there is a scarcity of milk and cream, 
but because of price regulations made by 
OPA. 

If OPA was ended tomorrow, there would 
probably be a rise in prices, but it would be 
a temporary one and production of the high- 
er priced items would shortly bring down 
excessive prices. 

It has been my privilege to listen to the 
testimony of manufacturers, middlemen, re- 
tailers, consumers, unions’ representatives, 
protesting OPA’s regulations, and to hear 
Chester Bowles and his aides in their efforts 
to justify their rules and regulations. 

On one occasion, before our.committee and 
in the presence of Mr. Bowles and his aides, 
manufacturers and retail merchants produced 
64 exhibits, each having at least two items, 
some several, and all demonstrating that 
OPA regulations had resulted in an increase 
in price; a loss in quality of the articles 
shown. 

Neither Mr. Bowles, faced with this ex- 
hibit, nor any of his topranking aides—and 
several were there—was able to explain or to 
justify the ruling which caused the increase 
in price, the lowering in quality. 

After hearing thousands of words of testi- 
mony from those engaged in making and 
selling merchandise and farm products, it is 
my conviction that no group of men, however 
intelligent or sincere, can by over-all regu- 
lations effectively and beneficially control 
prices; repeal the law of supply and demand. 

In 1940, I proposed legislation to fix, as of 
a certain date, the prices of all things and 
all services and to require the enforcement 
of the law by local authorities. No considera- 
tion was given to that plan, which, in my 
judgment, is the only feasible plan to, for a 
period, stabilize prices—this because prices of 
merchandise and wages are tied together, 
each dependent in some degree upon the 
other. 

THE FULL EMPLOYMENT PILL 


During 2 months, testimony on the original 
full-employment bill advocated by the Presi- 
dent was taken by a committee of which I 
am a member, and the printed record con- 
tains more than 1,100 pages. 

The President sent up Secretaries Wallace, 
Vinson, and Schweilenbach; Director of the 
Budget Smith; Reconversion Director Snyder, 
and many other prominent men appeared. 

The bill originally supported by the Presi- 
dent and his advisers would require the 
Federal Government to provide regular, full 
time, remunerative employment for those 
who were unemployed, either because there 
were no jobs available in private enterprise 
or because employees left their jobs for any 
reason. 

The jobs, however, under present Federal 
laws and the administration practice, would 
be limited to members of the unions who weve 
in good standing. 

When I support legislation which takes the 
money of the nonunion taxpayer and uses 
it to create a Federal job which is available 
only to the member of a union in good stand- 
ing, a job which is denied to the unemployed 
citizen whose tax money helped provide it, 
I'll be a lot older than I am now. Such a 
policy can have back of it no moral nor legal 
justification. 

Everyone favors full employment. Every- 
cne wants to see all who wish to work 
given the opportunity to work and, if the 
planners and the do-gocders will just relax 
and let us proceed as we have, while there 
may be booms and depressions, there will 
continue to be, as there has been in the past, 
a better opportunity here in America for the 
man who wants to work than in any other 
place in the world. 

FEDERAL UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


The unfortunate, those willing to work but 
who cannot care for themselves, can and will 
be cared for. 
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The history of our country shows there has 
always been less suffering here than any- 
where else. 

The duty of caring for the unfortunate 
should, however, first fall upon the local 
cominunities, for they, better than a Federal 
agency, know the need and the extent of 
the relief which should be given. 

Tco many people look to the Federal Gov- 
ernment for aid, evidently believing that it 
has an inexhaustible fund; that the cost of 
the things they advocate will fall on the 
other fellow. 


FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE 


Certainly, there should be no discrimina- 
tion in employment because of race, creed, 
color, or state of origin. But the problem 
is an educational one; cannot be solved by 
law. 

We have an executive FEPC. Its own rec- 
ords disclose that, while it was created to 
prevent discrimination, in its own activities 
it has given 59 percent of its jobs, 55 percent 
of its money to Negroes, who, according to 
census reports, make up 9 percent of the 
population. 

With that kind of an example and prac- 
tice before me, can you wonder why I have 
little faith in a Federal agency’s ability or, 
more properly, willingness to prevent dis- 
crimination? 


HIGHER MINIMUM WAGES 


The advocates of this measure maintain 
that the minimum wage should be raised 
from 40 to 65 cents per hour; later to 75 
cents per hour; that no one should be given 
a job unless he or she receives 65 cents per 
hour. 

Some people just cannot earn in produc- 
tivity either 65 or 40 cents per hour. I am 
quite sure that, if the only available job 
open to me was in a foundry or on the farm, 
I could not turn out work which would be 
worth enough to pay me 65 cents an hour. 
But I could perhaps earn something. 

Should I be denied the opportunity of em- 
ployment because of a laW which prevented 
an employer giving me a job at what I was 
worth? What is to become of all those who, 
because they cannot earn the minimum 
wage, will not be given jobs? Are they to be 
denied opportunity to help support them- 
selves and the whole burden thrown upon 
the taxpayers? 

EMERGENCY HOUSING LEGISLATION 


If the President will call off the OPA and 
various other Federal agencies, competition 
will give us material and investors will give 
us houses. 

America will never have enough of any- 
thing until we change our policy of caring 
first for ail unfortunate people abroad. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


I want none of it, if it requires taking 
young men out of their home surroundings, 
turning them over for a year to the Army 
or the Navy. 

Military training—yes; in schools, colleges, 
and universities. Throughout our history, 
American fighting men, wherever they came 
in contact with professional soldiers, have 
won in the end 


A COMPREHENSIVE SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH PROGRAM 


By all means we should have it, and the 
results of such a program, combined with 
adequate pay to volunteers who desire to 
serve with the armed forces, will give us an 
adequate national defense. 


FEDERAL HEALTH AND MEDICAL PROGRAM 


The less the Federal Government interferes 
with the family, with local educational and 
health programs, the better. 

I will never vote for any program which 
imposes upon the citizen the duty of calling 
as his medical adviser an individual desig- 
nated by the Federal Government. In my 


judgment, anyone giving 5 minutes serious 
thought to the proposition should be against 
it. 





The war has shown us how unjust, yp. 
reasonable, and arbitrary Federal agencies 
and their employees can be. ; 


HIGHER PAY FOR FEDERAL EMPLOYErs 


If wages throughout the country, for all 
except white-collar workers and Congress. 
men, are to go up, Federal employees shouq 
receive their share of the increase. 

It might be better, however, if we woulg 
all be content with our present pay and 
devote our efforts to a drive toward pro- 
duction, which will automatically bring down 
the cost of living. Wage increases followed 
by price increases get us nowhere. 


PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION BILL 
One should be enacted without delay. 
TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


I can see no excuse for increasing the 
number or extending the authority of Goy- 
ernment corporations engaged in what we 
have always believed to be private business. 

The less the Government meddles in the 
system which has shown itself to be the 
best in the world, the better for all. 

The foregoing are the views held by me at 
the moment. They are based upon my ex- 
perience as a worker in a factory, on the 
farm, in a law office and, later, over some 
30 years in the practice of the law in a city 
of 4,009 population, and upon my personal 
observation of the manner in which the Con- 
gress, executive department, and the courts 
have functioned here in Washington over a 
period of 10 years. 

On some of the proposed legislation hear- 
ings have been held by committees of which 
I am a member; not a little testimony has 
been taken; more will be taken, and, if that 
testimony is persuasive ‘and the views of the 
people of the District indicate that the views 
outlined are erroneous, they will of course 
be modified. 

“THE HEAT” 


So, Dick, thanks for “the heat” requested 
by the President and please excuse the length 
of this reply, which, however, in view of the 
issues involved, is very, very brief. 

On the general subject of the President's 
message, let me add a few observations. 

Unbiased citizens, with a knowledge of the 
facts, insist that some way to end labor dis- 
putes and strikes which are preventing re- 
conversion, provide fertile soil for inflation 
by limiting production and bringing about 
unemployment, must be found. 

But the panacea of a fact-finding board, 
with a 30-day cooling-off period during 
which, after it has been found to be impos- 
sible to amicably settle a labor dispute, 
neither lock-outs nor strikes will be per- 
mitted, is not the remedy. 

Of his fact-finding recommendation the 
President said: 

“It is nothing new to have the Govern- 
ment get accurate information from a Co!r- 
poration. It is now done by many Federal 
agencies—by the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
by the Securities and Exchange Comm'ssion, 
by the Wage and Hour Division of the De- 
partment of Labor, by the. Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and by many others.” 

Inasmuch as the Government already has 
the facts, why ask for another fact-finding 
agency, in the interest of one party to a !abor 
dispute, to determine the amount of profit 
which a corporation has made or may make, 
and to use such a conclusion, sound or un- 
sound, as the basis for a wage agreement? 

The President’s inconsistency is shown, 
when, in one paragraph, he states: 

“Experience has repeatedly shown that, 
once the public knows the facts, it can make 
its opinion felt in a practical way”, 

and then says, 

“No detailed information obtained from 
the books of the company is to be revealed 

Just how does the President expect tne 
public, upon whose opinion he relies for the 
settlement of labér disputes, to know the 
facts, if no detailed information obtained 
from the books cf any company is to be re- 
vealed? 

















nd why does he limit his fact finding to 
svn books of the employer? He is following 
‘ne fallacy Which permeates the National La- 
nor Relations Act, which confers benefits 
upon organized labor; imposes penalties upon 
employers but none upon either unions or 
employees; confers no benefits upon employ~- 
Today, with that law in force, we have 


labor disputes, more strikes, than ever 






— the administration takes the heat off 
Congress and permits so-called labor legisla- 
tion (and it is in no sense antilabor legisla- 
tion) which has been proposed to be enacted, 
labor disputes and man-days lost through 
strikes may be increased. 

" Many sound, constructive proposals looking 
toward the lessening and the solution of 
labor disputes have been offered by me and 
py others, but, because of the political power 
claimed and the fear engendered by labor 
politicians backed by organized labor, exerted 
upon the administration and Members of 
Congress, they have not been enacted into 
law. 

Let me cite just two offered by myself: 
An amendment to the Wagner law, providing 
that employees should be free to join or not 
to join a union. Another, first offered by 
Senator TypINcs when the original bill was 
under consideration; later introduced by me 
in the House on several occasions, providing 
that employees should be free from coercion 
from any source. 

If the President, instead of talking in the 
interests of the public but acting in favor of 
labor politicians, will approve of legislation, 
the enactment of which would aid in protect- 
ing the interests of all the people, he can get 
action without delay. 

It is unfortunate that when the President 
said: 

“I have indicated my opposition, and I 
repeat it now, to the antilabor bills pending 
in the Congress which seek to deprive labor 
of a right to bargain collectively, or which 
seek to deprive a union of its ultimate right 
to strike,” he did not make it clear which 
bill, if any, now before the Congress would 
deprive unions of the right to bargain col- 
lectively. 

I know of no such bill. Nor do I find any 
legislation which would deprive a union of 
its ultimate right to strike. 

I do contend—and if the President dis- 
agrees, I would like to have him make it 
clear—that, where a public utility and its 
employees are engaged, under authority 
granted by a municipality, a State, or the 
Federal Government, in furnishing light, 
heat, power, communication, or transporta- 
tion to a community, neither the corporation 
nor its employees should be permitted to 
endanger the health and well-being of the 
whole community by a strike until after rea- 
sonable warning had been given. 

Every contract between an employer and 
a union, an employer and employees, engaged 
in furnishing the service just referred to, 
should contain a provision that the corpo- 
ration could not shut off the service, put in 
force a lock-out; that the union and the 
employees should be required to give at least 
30 or 60 days’ notice of any proposed strike. 

The day has gone by when the interests 
of the people as a whole, when the public 
welfare, should give way to the demands of 
any corporation, of any union, of any group 
of employees, however just or reasonable the 
demands of either. 

The opportunity to hold a job with a pub- 
lic utility corporation should carry with it 
the obligation to serve without joining in a 
sirtke until adequate notice has been given 
of the intention so to do. 

Moreover, if employers and employees can- 
not, after collective bargaining, after a strike 


Has existed for a reasonable length of time, 
agree upon terms, employees should not be 
torced to work, nor should the continuance 


- of the business be jeopardized by a refusal to 
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work, backed by a massed picket line which 
denies to all other citizens the opportunity 
to work, prevents employers continuing a 
business. 

There should be a time after which em- 
ployees engaged in a strike cease to be em- 
ployees under the National Labor Relations 
Act, and the employer be given opportunity 
to hire others seeking jobs. 

The President has himself refused to ac- 
tively support legislation which is not anti- 
labor, which would protect the public from 
the racketeering activities of a labor union. 

From a decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States rendered on March 2, 1942, 
it appears that members of Dan J. Tobin’s 
teamsters union have made it a practice to 
hold up trucks using the public streets and 
highways and to require the drivers or the 
owners of the trucks to pay a tribute of 
either $8.41 or $9.42, depending upon the 
size of the truck, for every load of produce 
or merchandise entering that territory in 
interstate commerce. 

The House passed and, on April 12, 1943, 
sent over to the Senate a bill to end the 
practice above outlined and which the Su- 
preme Court labeled as extortion. 

For 2 years, or from April 12, 1943, to April 
12, 1945, when he became President, Mr. Tru- 
man was a Member of the Senate. So far as 
I know, he never raised his voice in behalf 
of that legislation while he was Senator, and 
certainly he has never made an appeal to the 
Senate to pass it since he became President. 
By his silence, he has given his consent to 
that type of extortion as practiced by the 
Teamsters Union. 

If President Truman will strike from the 
House and the Senate the shackles which 
have prevented them from acting on strike 
legislation, beneficial not only to the public 
but to employees—the men and women who 
do the work—he can, if he wishes, get ap- 
propriate legislation out of the House in 2 
days and probably out of the Senate within 
a week. 

Instead of berating members of his own 
party for opposing legislation which they 
honestly believe would harm, rather than 
help; instead of calling upon the people 
throvghout the country to add to the burden 
of the already overworked congressional 
staffs by calling for a reply to the thousands 
of protests received—and the overwhelming 
majority of those I have are opposed to his 
policies—let him start a house-cleaning job 
in his Executive department. 

Let him kick the left-wingers and the New 
Dealers out of his advisory council. Let him 
get back t» the policies and the principles 
which have made us the most powerful and 
the foremost nation of the world. 

He can get action out of Congress anytime, 
if he will ask for the right kind of action; 
but it will be a long and a cold day before 
he will get the majority of Congress to sup- 
port any policy which tends to undermine 
the foundations of our Republic. He knows 
it and he was just talking in his fireside 
chat. 

The President also said: 

“I intend no blanket criticism of the Con- 
gress.” 

Again, he said: 

“And let me make it very clear that, when 
I speak of bills not getting any action, it is 
not the Congress as a whole which is re- 
sponsible. It is the committees which hold 
up action on bills. What Iam asking is that 
these various committees at least give the 
representatives of the people a chance to vote 
‘yes’ or ‘no’ on these vital issues—and that 
they give them that chance soon.” 

The President said that one of the meas- 
ures he recommended “is now locked up in 
the Ways and Means Committee.” Of an- 
other, he said, “A small handful of Congress- 
men in the Rules Committee of the House 
have prevented this legislation from reach- 

ing a vote by the Congress.” 


not more accurate in his “fireside chat.” 
a former Member of the Congress, with 10 
years’ experience, he knows that, in the House 
at least, a majority of the House can at any 
time bring before the Congress any proposed 
legislation by the signing of a petition. 


rubber-stamp body; that it is not 
_ everything proposed by the administration. 
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“Other bills,” he stated, “are now resting 


in the Education and Labor Committee of 
the Senate and in the Labor Committee of 
the House. 
after measure now in the Congress.” 


And so it goes with measure 


It is regrettable that the President was 
As 


Both the House and the Senate have 


passed so-called full employment bills, but 
the President complains because the House 
bill does not meet his views. 


He ignores the fact that it is not only the 


privilege, but the duty of the House to pass 
the kind of legislation of which it approves, 
and that it is his privilege and duty to veto 
it if he does not like the measure which 
finally comes out of the joint action of the 
House and Senate. 


The President's whole plea is based upon 


the fact that the Congress exercised its in- 
dependent judgment and that its judgment 


is not in accord with his views. He is com- 
plaining because the Congress is not a 
“yessing” 


He forgets that the Congress represents the 
people—not the President. He would deny 
to it the same right to independent action 
which he claims for himself and his subordi- 
nates. 

Thanks again for your letter and for the 
other letters which have come to me because 
of the President’s radio talk. The oppor- 
tunity to reply is appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
CLARE. 





A Case in Point 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1946 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following editorial 
by Thomas L. Stokes from the Washing- 
ton Daily News: 

A CASE IN POINT 
(By Thomas L. Stokes) 

Something was written here a few days ago 
about accumulating evidence tending to 
show a concerted effort by big interests to 
move in at this time and try to break the 
power of labor unions and the Truman ad- 
ministration. 

Various significant developments were 
cited. One was the refusal a few days apart 
of General Motors and United States Steel 
to accept compromise wage findings by a 
Presidentailly appointed wage board, in the 
motors case, and by the President himself, in 
the steel case. 

There was reference also to the coalition 
of Republicans and Southern Democrats in 
Congress which fought progressive measures 
in the domestic field all during the war and 
have intensified their fight since. 

Now another chapter begins to unfold here, 
openly and brazenly, under management of 
that coalition. A few simple facts will tell 
the story, although you'll have to hang on 
close, for this particular conspiracy involves 
tricky parliamentary procedure. 

After some deliberation, the House Labor 
Committee reported a much modified version 
of President Truman’s proposal for fact-find- 
ing boards. This measure then went to the 
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Rules Committee, which is supposed to be a 
procedura] committee to arrange for consid- 
eration of bills by the House, but which long 
ago arrogated to itself powers far beyond this. 

After a couple of days of public hearings 
about this bill, which went as usual beyond 
procedure into merits, Representative Case, 
Republican, South Dakota, turned up before 
the Rules Committee Tuesday afternoon with 
a brand new bill he had just introduced. It 
had never been considered by any legislative 
committee. He didn’t even have printed 
copies, only a few typewritten copies. He 
asked that the committee grant a rule to 
make this bill in order as a substitute for the 
Labor Committee bill on the floor. 

Chairman SapatH, Democrat, Dlinois, an 
administration supporter, heard about the 
bill for the first time only the night before. 
He wasn't in on the secret. But Republican 
and southern Democratic’ Members were 
thoroughly familiar with it, revealing the 


plot. Mr. Case admitted he had help in 
writing the bill. It was obvious he was the 
front. 


The next day, according to plan, the Re- 
publican-southern Democratic coalition on 
the committee voted a rule for the Labor 
Committee bill which authorized the Case 
bill to be offered as the only substitute. 
Even for the Rules Committee it is unprece- 
dented to permit the offering as a substitute 
of a new bill never considered by a legisla- 
tive committee. 

The Case bill, creating a mediation board 
to settle labor disputes, has a beautiful 
preamble about being fair to both industry 
and labor. Yet it carries provisions to ab- 
rogate fundamental rights of labor. These 
include, for some purposes, repeal of the 
Norris-LaGuardia anti-injunction law. This 
law was put on the books 14 years ago, 
after a long battle, to protect labor from 
sweeping court injunctions such as that by 
which Attorney General Daugherty broke the 
railway maintenance workers’ strike in the 
Earding administration. 

s 7” ” * * 

The Case bill is recognized as an “anti- 
labor” bill by anybody familiar with labor- 
law history. 

Recognized as its real sponsors are Repre- 
sentatives SmiTrH, Democrat, Virginia; Cox, 
Democrat, Georgia; and HaALteck, Repub- 
lican, Indiana; all veterans on the Rules 
Committee and active figures in the coali- 
tion. When you have watched Congress 
for many years and have found out the 
motives of Members, it is easy to smell out 
one like this, and what the real purpose is. 
Messrs. SmirH and Cox are known for their 
antagonism to labor, and Mr. HALLeck is one 
of the Republican House leaders. 

They have done a job here, make no mis- 
take about that. The facts speak for them- 
selves, both in the brazen way they used 
. the Rules Committee and in the objectives 
of the bill itself. 

This is the story behind this story. 





Settlement of Industrial Disputes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1946 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following resolution of the 
board of aldermen of the city of Chelsea, 
Mass.: 

Resolved, That President Truman, Secre- 
tary of Labor Schwellenbach, Congressman 
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Lane, Senators Walsh and Saltonstall, and 
Governor Tobin use their good offices in 
helping to establish industrial peace between 
management and labor, with a view of speed- 
ing up the process of reconversion from war- 
time to peacetime production. We believe 
that if the American standard of life is to be 
maintained and improved for the American 
people, and particularly for the men and 
women who served in the armed forces, that 
American industry maintain full production 
with jobs for all willing and able to work 
at decent pay which will permit workers and 
their families to meet the present cost of 
living adequately and decently. Further- 
more, if the consumers, which include the 
masses of American workers and farmers, are 
to be in a position to purchase products of 
American incustry they must have a suffi- 
cient income power to pay to help to main- 
tain the American way of life. It is our 
fervent hope that American businessmen, as 
well as labor leaders, under the help of our 
Government will adjust their differences and 
help bring about peace and prosperity in our 
great county. 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to President Truman, Secretary of Labor 
Schwellenbach, Congressman Lane, Senators 
Walsh and Saltonstall, and Governor Tobin, 





Address of Hon. John W. Hanes, Former 
Under Secretary of the Treasury- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 31, 1946 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following address made by the Hon- 
orable John W. Hanes, former Under 
Secretary of the Treasury, at a meeting 
of the Pittsburgh Advertising Club in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on January 22, 1946: 


Ladies and gentlemen of the Pittsburgh 
Advertising Club, I am always glad to come 
back to Pittsburgh. Pittsburgh is in many 
ways our most characteristic American city. 
Here one feels the mighty throb of Ameri- 
can industry; here is the very heart of the 
great steel empire. That spirit of daring 
and enterprise which is part of America’s 
great tradition is no less a part of Pitts- 
burgh’s birthright. I particularly welcome 
the opportunity of talking here today with 
a representative group of advertising men 
and women. It is the very nature of your 
profession that you must be concerned with 
the future. Your stethoscopes on the sales’ 
prospects for various industries very often 
indicate what lies ahead for the country. 

The subject of my discussion here today 
is Business and Politics. You will remem- 
ber a few years back we had a popular slogan, 
“More business in Government, less govern- 
ment in business.” The order of today seems 
to be just the opposite. Whether we like it 
or not, business is in politics, and we are 
there to stay. Labor has announced its in- 
tention of capturing the local and State gov- 
ernments, as well as the Congress of the 
United States and the Federal Government. 
The question is, therefore, “Will the United 
States be run for the benefit of a few priv- 
ileged groups, or will we accept again the 
basic philosophy of Thomas Jefferson?” You 
well remember his famous slogan, “Equal 
rights for all, special privilege for none.” 

During the past 12 years the greatest injury 
to our industrial system has been brought 
about by a new use of the taxing power. In- 





stead of taxing our people for revenue only 

we have seen the revenue department yseq 
as an active instrument of social reform. We 
have been taught to believe that the burdens 
of taxation are to be borne only by the rich 

It has become popular, in the politician’s be. 
lief, to levy high taxes upon the corporations 

and here is the greatest crime against every 
man, woman, and child in the United States 

It is a fallacy to say that corporations pay 
taxes; they do not; they collect taxes from 
the people and transmit them to the Govern. 
ment. The ultimate consumer pays the cor. 
poration tax in the price of every manufac. 
tured article he buys. For instance, in the 
price of your new automobile—when, as, and 
if you can buy a new automobile—there wil] 
be included the cost of labor, materials, over. 
head, and, last but not least, taxes; and the 
same thing holds true for every other pur- 
chase made by 135,000,000 consumers in this 
country. The higher taxes go, the higher 
will go prices, and the lower our standard of 
living will go. Thus, to drain off into the 
hands of Government, through excessive tax- 
ation, any arbitrarily set portion of earnings, 
is to weaken industry and make it incapable 
of performing its true function of creating 
more and more jobs in an ever-expanding 
economy. 

There are many convincing demonstra- 
tions of the power of advertising when it is 
applied as an economic or social force. The 
facts seem to be exactly the reverse when 
advertising is employed in the political 
sphere. When it comes to selling the Ameri- 
can people on the benefits and virtues of our 
free-enterprise system, we must admit that 
the results have been somewhat disappoint- 
ing. Many attempts have been made by the 
best advertising brains in the country during 
the past decade to write persuasive copy on 
this theme. By and large, these efforts have 
not measured up to expectations. The pub- 
lic has remained highly skeptical even when 
great business and trede associations have 
sought to win popular followings for slogans 
like “What's good for business is good for 
you.” 

Why was it that in this, the most vital of 
all assignments, business did not succeed? 
Was it that the problem had been only super- 
ficially studied or that causes of popular 
economic discontent had not been properly 
analyzed? There was, and there still is, a 
strong case to be made for the business 
point of view; to be made, if you please, for 
sane and experienced guidance of our na- 
tional affairs as against irresponsible prom- 
ises by demogogs seeking to capitalize on 
popular dissatisfactions. But against the 
smear campaigns waged by the radicals who 
falsely call themselves liberals and progres- 
sives, business leadership has been ineffec- 
tive; too frequently it has either abdicated 
or sought to play a game of appeasement 
with its critics. Our business leaders, re- 
membering what happened to their prececes- 
sors after the economic collapse of 1929, are 
often too timid or so lacking in faith in their 
own “case” that they fail to convince the 
American public either of their own sincerity 
or their own ability to lead. 

Nowhere has this practice of appeasement 
been carried to a greater point than in the 
use of radio. Here again the advertising fra- 
ternity must carry a high degree of respon- 
sibility. Too often, in this very critical 
period through which the Nation is passing, 
principles have been suborned for an easy 
opportunism. One has only to listen to 
many of these so-called commentato!s 
over the air to perceive where they take their 
stand on these vital issues. Most of these 
artful molders of public opinion are frankly 
contemptuous and condescending toward 
the businessmen who provide their pay 
checks, For everyone of those who col- 
scientiously believes in free enterprise, I will 
name you a dozen Who are deliberately dis- 
torting the facts for their own personal gain 
and abusing the right of free speech. You 














know their names es well as I do—all busily 
engaged in tearing down the business system 
which gives them their jobs. Too many 
pusinessmen, whenever we get together, are 
“viewing with alarm” While at the same time, 
our advertising agencies or our Own adver- 
rising executives are aiding and abetting 
these detractors of American business. There 
are many who throw up their hands, despon- 
dent and discouraged, and say that business 
must go with, and not try to oppose, this 
rising tide. They do not think that any kind 
of advertising approach will solve the prob- 
lem. They think that America is caught in a 
world-wide drift toward socialism—toward 
totalitarianism—which it is foolish to oppose. 

More and more, lip service is being given 
to the common man who is now seen as 
coming into his own. This John Q. Public is 
to become the ward of a great, all-powerful 
welfare state which will undertake to guar- 
antee him a job as well as his future economic 
security Those rights of the individual 
which our ancestors fought for so bitterly 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies, are today suspected and under attack 
by the very men who call themselves liberals. 
In every country the trend is toward the ag- 
erandizement of government and giving the 
bureaucrat unlimited power. The issue is 
joined between two distinct political philoso- 
phies, this new worship of absolutism—cail 
it communism, socialism, or what you will— 
ind that simple, old-fashioned Jeffersonian 
type of democracy under which I grew up 

nd in which millions of Americans still be- 
lieve. One group would place the manage- 
ment of the national economy in the hands 
of bureaucrats rather than in the hands of 
skilled technicians. One would nationalize 
industry and finance and seek to divide rather 
than create new wealth. The choice is be- 
tween men who talk and the men who act. 

Do not misunderstand me. I believe that 
the politician has a very important role to 
play in American life. Our job is to keep him 
in his rightful place; not to permit him to 
become intoxicated with his new-found 
power and start messing around in economic 
affairs which he will never, never understand. 

We ought to look carefully at the blue- 
prints for this totalitarian state which is now 
being prepared for America. These plans 
date back to before the war; they were great- 
ly accelerated by that conflict and right now 
they are being pushed ahead for early appli- 
cation in the postwar period. Don’t be lulled 
into believing that Mr. Truman has fired all 
Mr. Roosevelt’s radical advisers or that the 
country once more is turning conservative. 
Our radical friends are biding their time. 
They expect to triumph with the arrival of 
the first sizable postwar depression. I do not 
believe a postwar depression is necessary. 
This economic collapse, so these prophets say, 
will be so far reaching and so much more 
severe than the depression of the thirties that 
the American public will welcome the advent 
of a new socialist welfare state. 

Some well-informed people even go so far 
as to assert that the present wave of CIO 
strikes has been deliberately designed to 
bring about a postwar depression. Plans for 
the rebuilding of America into new economic 
patterns will be found in much of the CIO 
literature that has been published. Many of 
these proposals are incorporated in bills that 
are now pending before Congress. The CIO 
has two objectives which are clearly defined. 
It seeks first, through industry-wide strikes, 
particularly in the fields of transportation 
and communication, to accustom CIO unions 
to the use of mass power; and, second, 
through employing. pressure politics at the 
Capitol, to teach forcibly that Members of 
Congress are dependent upon the voting 
strength of labor, its political allies, and its 
iriends 

Here is a list of seven bills, six of which the 
CIO-PAC groups are demanding that the 
Congress pass or face the consequences. Note, 
also, that practically every one of these bills 
is being actively supported by the adminis- 
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tration. You may draw your own conclusions 
as to whether this is merely a coincidence or 
reflects some deeper alliance, In every one of 
these bills there is a worthy objective and it 
is stated in language with which no one can 
disagree. I quote from a CIO pamphlet which 
lists these bills, together with the CIO ex- 
planation for them. 

1, Unemployment compensation of $25 
(maximum) per week up to 26 weeks (Kil- 
gore-Forand bill, S. 1274, H. R. 3891). 

Note what the CIO says: “President Tru- 
man’s program for Federal funds to supple- 
ment State unemployment compensation 
constitutes an emergency measure to bring 
benefits up to the level long recommended 
by the Social Security Board. Opposition to 
it has been based on a fear that it will make 
workers unwilling to accept jobs at less than 
$25 a week. This open intention to cut wages 
to substandard levels is a drastic attack on 
the American standard of living.” 

2. Full-employment bill (Murray-Patman 
bill, S. 380, H. R. 2202). 

The CIO says, “The right to a good job 
was a key plank in the Roosevelt platform. 
To establish that right is a mandate of the 
people through the overwhelming victory 
Roosevelt won in 1944. The Murray-Patman 
bill makes this right a Government policy. 
There is ~o question of taking the initiative 
away from private industry There is simply 
a method of planning ahead to meet, by 
means of worthy public works, the gaps 
which the past three decades have shown 
private industry alone cannot prevent.” 

3. Sixty-five-cent minimum wage (Pepper- 
Thomas bill, S. 1349, H. R. 3914) 

The CIO says, “This measure, raising mini- 
mum legal wages to 65 cents per hour imme- 
diately, and 70 cents and 75 cents after a 
year and 2 respectively, is the ndispensable 
floor under purchasing power and living 
standards. It is necessary for the protection 
of millions of workers from misery and mal- 
nutrition, and also for the prosperity of busi- 
ness and agriculture whose products these 
workers should buy.” 

4. Permanent Fair Employment Practice 
Committee (S. 101, H. R. 2232). 

The CIO says, “As manpower shortage is 
replaced by growing unemployment, many 
employers are reverting to racist personnel 
practices which are one of the earmarks of 
fascism. Organized labor cannot tolerate the 
reestablishment of a group of low-wage 
workers who can be used to pull down all 
labor standards. Nondiscrimination in em- 
ployment must be made a permanent Gov- 
ernment responsibility. Congressmen must 
sign discharge petition to have opportunity 
to vote on this legislation.” 

5. Abolition of poll tax for voting in Fed- 
eral elections (H. R. 7) (has passed the 
House). 

The CIO says, “Two Congresses 1ave failed 
to guarantee American citizens their ele- 
mentary democratic rights, without the full 
Senate ever having a chance to vote on the 
issue. Poll-tax politics and poll-tax Con- 
gressmen are a stumbling block to every bill 
in the people’s interest. Senators this year 
must refuse to tolerate diversion, delay, and 
filibuster which frustrate the will of the ma- 
jority of the Senate.” 

6. Generous treatment of returning vet- 
erans. 

The CIO says “The niggardly benefits so 
far provided by Congress for veterans of this 
war do not reflect the sentiments of the Na- 
tion. The Rankin amendments (H. R. 3749) 
to the GI bill of rights, are only trivial im- 
provements. The law must be amended to 
provide $25 per week unemployment com- 
pensation, with $5 additional for veterans 
with dependents, to liberalize loan provisions, 
and to liberalize several other provisions. 
We also support a generous ‘bonus’ or ad- 
justed service compensation. We condemn 
all attempts to divert the veterans from their 
real rights by playing them off against the 
labor movement and using them to under- 
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mine collective bargaining, wages, and work- 
ing standards.” 

7. Ball-Burton-Hatch bill (S. 1171). 

The CIO says, “Passage of this bill would 
destroy the National Labor Relations Act 
and the democratic principles of free col- 
lective bargaining. It would enable reaction- 
ary emplcyers to tie workers’ organizations up 
in endless litigation and paralyze their ef- 
forts for better wages and working condi- 
tions.” 

Now these measures, all except the last one 
President Truman is actively supporting 
They fall within the power-politics program 
of the militant CIO-PAC organization head- 
ed up by Sidney Hillman. They constitute 
some of the basic issues of the 1946-48 cam- 
paign, for which the preliminary skirmishes 
are now under way. The Nation has thus 
been put on notice as to the economic ob- 
jectives which are being pursued by these 
radical groups.. That these objectives go far 
beyond the ordinary “demands” of labor in 
collective-bargaining procedures has like- 
wise been admitted by one of the CIO’s most 
influential leaders, Walter Reuther, who leads 
the strike against General Motors. Referring 
to that conflict and its significance, Reuther 
declared: “This issue is bigger than an ordi- 
nary wage argument, bigger than the corpora- 
tion, bigger than the union. The current 
issue * * * transcends the narrow eco- 


nomic interest of labor and management 
and * * * gets to the very heart of the 
basic economic problem facing this Nation.’ 


That statement, I submit. confesses the rev- 
olutionary intent behind the Nation-wide 
strikes which now paralyze the cc untry’s in- 
dustries, retard employment of returning vet- 
erans, and seriously threaten the entire 1946 
reconversion program. 

That free enterprise is now battling for its 
very life was also made definitely clear by 
another socialist leader speaking at about 
the same time that Mr. Reuther spoke. This 
new declaration came from the head of the 
British Labor Party, Harold Laski, on a re- 
cent visit to the United States when he 
spoke with Sidney Hillman and others in 
New York City. Said Mr. Laski: “‘There is no 
middle way. Free enterprise and the market 
economy mean war; socialism and planned 
economy mean peace * * *. It is signifi- 
cant that only in the new world of Russia 
has the businessman ceased to count. The 
day of the middle class is over. Their 
thought is bankrupt, their ethical values are 
obsolete, their dogmas an angry anachron- 
ism. A new social philosophy is necessary 
for a new world. Let us admit that it can 
be born only of a new social order.” 

Take the legislative program of the CIO 
and these various statements; what do they 
add up to? Is there any doubt of the direc- 
tion in which they point? hey express the 
same contempt for the business classes, for 
the capitalistic system, that has led to the 
nationalization of industry not only in Eng- 
land but in virtually every liberated country 
in Europe. Here is a direct challenge that 
can be evaded no longer. It must be met 
not by appeasement, not by reliance upon 
legal defense mechanisms, but by courageous 
resistance to the further aggrandizement of 
the power of big government, to the powe1 
of pressure groups operating from within the 
very framework of government itself. Those 
who believe in America and American insti- 
tutions must make a decisive choice; there 
can be no further retreat or surrender of 
principles that are fundamental to the pres- 
ervation of our form of government and the 
rights and liberties of the individual citizen 
That choice must be made now because I 
agree at least this much with these radical 
groups: it’s later, much later, than you think 

The first problem that requires decisive 
action is to correct at once an increasingly 
serious defect in our political machinery 
This means that like-minded men must join 
hands and make common cause against the 
subversive influences now at work in 
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America. Just as the effort is now being 
made, under the auspices of the CIO-PAC 
groups to organize all minority and dissi- 
dent factions into one dominant self-interest 
bloc, so the time has come when imaginary 
differences between forthright, progressive 
Republicans and forthright, progressive 
Democrats should be resolved in a common 
cause. Only thus can we remedy the exist- 
ing weakness within the two major political 
parties, a weakness which the pressure 
groups have so skillfully exploited. If a 
political action committee for the left is 
justified to strong-arm Congress into accept- 
ing a program like that of the CIO, then 
a political action committee for the right, 
which will actively oppose force with force, 
is no less justifiable. 

Let’s utilize the pattern adopted by Mr. 
Hillman’s followers and organize every vil- 
lage, and every city to counter these threats 
to true representative and democratic gov- 
ernment. In this way I earnestly believe 
that we can get our country back into the 
middle of the road, away from extremists of 
the left, or reactionaries of the right. Let’s 
create a new political consciousness among 
the American people that will overcome 
their complacency and inertia and unite 
them into a militant citizenry against un- 
American, political “goon squads” now at- 
tempting to regiment our national life. The 
gulf between these two political philosophies, 
one that upholds American principles and 
American traditions, and one intent on 
building up a totalitarian police state, that 
gulf is increasingly wide and unbridgeable. 
We can maintain free government only as 
we, each and every individual, are prepared 
to rally to its defense. 





Ford Tells United States It Can Remove 
Labor Trouble by Ending OPA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. MAX SCHWABE 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, the following headline in the 
Washington Post this morning bears out 
statements I have made to the press and 
in correspondence that United States can 
remove labor trouble by ending OPA. 
Mr. Henry Ford 2d, president of the Ford 
Motor Co., has been noted for his for- 
ward-looking policies in connection with 
labor, and his courageous statement, as 
follows, should cause all Americans to 
stop,, look, and listen to his warning and 
weigh in their own minds the reasoning 
it presents. I quote: 

FORD TELLS UNITED STATES IT CAN REMOVE LABOR 
TROUBLE BY ENDING OPA 

DeEtro!T, January 30.—Henry Ford 2d, presi- 
dent of the Ferd Motor Co., today told Fed- 
eral officials he was “convinced that if Gov- 
ernment control of prices is removed 
promptly, management and labor will settle 
their differences without running to the Gov- 
ernment.” 

Ford warned that “unless steel can be made 
available to us and to our suppliers promptly 
we will have to shut down completely some- 
time this week.” 

Ford outlined his views in a telegram to 
Reconversion Director John W. Snyder at 
Washington. 

The youthful executive asserted that at 
“current OPA ceiling prices we are currently 
losing about $300 on every car we make.” 

He repeated previous statements that his 
company’s reconversion program has been 


hampered by parts shortages, which he said 
were due in part to the fact that some of 
the company’s suppliers “have stopped mak- 
ing our parts because they lost money at their 
ceiling prices.” 

Ford said some suppliers were hampered by 
strikes or because they could not raise wages. 
He said others are unable to get steel. 

Ford added: 

“To my mind, you cannot have a freely 
competitive mass production industry with 
even ‘just a little’ Government price control. 
When you fix prices you control every pro- 
duction operation. * * * Nobody wants 
runaway inflation, but if we continue to stifle 
America’s ability to produce, that is exactly, 
in my opinion, where we are heading for. 
* * * Inflation grows out of scarcity.” 





Beginning To See the Light 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. ROWAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1946 


Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix, I include the following article on 
the subject of strikes printed in the Chi- 
cago Daily Times of January 29, 1946: 

BEGINNING To SEE THE LIGHT 


A few beams of light and gusts of fresh air 
have been let into the dark atmosphere of the 
national industrial scene. 

There is now a basis for hope that the 
country will escape general shutdown or a 
condition such as prevailed in 1919. In that 
first postwar year, one out of every five em- 
ployed workers went out on strike. 

The return of the packing-house workers 
to their jobs has averted a national meat 
famine. Wisely the union members decided 
that they would gain little by keeping food 
from the public after they had been assured 
that the Government would adjust their wage 
grievance on the basis of the President's fact- 
finding-woard report. 

The packing-house dispute, however, has 
merely been put on ice, and has not been set- 
tled. Moreover, until the steel impasse has 
been broken there can be no cause for general 
jubilation. It will avail us little to settle 
auto and electrical workers’ strikes if there 
is no steel to work with 

It is a matter for satisfaction, however, 
that the settlement of the Chrysler, Ford, and 
Radio Corp. of America wage issues set a 
possible wage pattern and also showed what 
can be done if collective bargaining is car- 
ried on in good faith by both sides. In these 
industries management and labor seem to 
have put into practice the homespun phi- 
losophies of President Truman. They made 
collective bargaining work 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING CAN WORK 


The question arises: Why haven't these 
same principles worked in the Steel and 
General Motors disputes? Who's at fault 
there? Negotiations between RCA and the 
CIO electrical workers were in progress for 
3 months. But agreement on a 17% cents 
an hour wage increase for 8,000 Camden, 
N. J., workers was reached without a strike 
and without Government intervention. The 
agreement may become a basis of settlement 
for the 2-week-old strike of 200,000 CIO elec- 
trical workers. 

Ford negotiations lasted 9 weeks, during 
which, said the CIO representative, “we got 
to know more about the company’s financial 
condition, * * * We are convimced 18 


cents an hour is all they can afford right 
now.” 





In the Chrysler case, settled on the basis 
of an 18% cents an hour increase, a joint 
Chrysler-union statement gave a clue as to 
why, perhaps, collective bargaining workeq 
in this case and has failed in the case of 
General Motors. It said, “We negotiated in’, 
friendly and constructive spirit * * +« 
In the same spirit we agree there should be 
no vilification of the other by either the 
union or the company.” 

So far, in other cases, there has been too 
much vilification—of management, of labor 
and of the President. It is difficult to settle 
human problems in such an atmosphere, 

It is a sad commentary on our lack of 
rules for handling serious economic matters 
when the President of the United States can 
be accused by a steel company president of 
playing politics because he proposed a wage 
compromise to avert a national catastrophe 
for all the people that would result if the 
steel industry shut down The same deplor- 
able condition is shown when a labor leader 
can accuse the President of strikebreaking 
when, in the interests of all the people, the 
President decided to take over the meat- 
packing industry under a law passed by 
Congress. 


TOO MUCH SHOUTING GOING ON 


And everyone knows the battle cries that 
have come forth from the camps of capita! 
and the fox-holes of labor in the past few 
weeks. It had been charged that labor was 
attempting to bankrupt industry, that man- 
agement was trying to smash unions, 

There may be some industrialists who, as 
reported by Louis Stark, New York Times 
labor expert, are in agreement that unions 
must be curbed. And there may be some 
Communists in the labor movement who pro- 
mote unrest for the sake of unrest. But 
neither of these represent the real American 
spirit because they deliberately wou'd 
threaten the general welfare for selfish ends. 
Stoeckholders would be wise to remove those 
reactionary leaders who refuse to bargain 
collectively and labor must insist that its 
trusted spokesmen come down off the soap 
boxes, 

The public hus had an example in the 
Ford, Chrysler, Oil, and RCA sessions that 
collective bargaining does work when the 
parties keep their minds on their important 
tasks and live up to their responsibilities. 
It is going to be difficult to convince the pub- 
lic that General Motors and Steel can’t work 
out their problems, too. 

Steel’s problem is tied up with prices, and 
the Government apparently is prepared to 
grant a steel price increase. That will have 
an effect on ail other products fabricated 
from steel. A little more frankness from 
Washington on this vital subject might help 
to clarify the afore-mentioned dark indus- 
triai atmosphere. 
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Great Lakes Naval Training Station 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 31, 1946 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Spe«ker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I desire to include the following 
resolution adopted by the Common 
Council of the City of Milwaukee on 
January 21, 1946, on the Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station: 

Whereas a movement is now on foot to dis- 


continue recruit training at the Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station; and 














Whereas the Great Lakes Naval Training 
ciation is the oldest and largest establish- 
ment of its kind in the United States, having 
at the disposal of its trainees modern facili- 
ties and equipment and an excellent official 
staff; and 
oenecent the Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station is centrally located which makes ‘t 
convenient for trainees to visit and receive 
visits from members of their respective 
families: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by this Common Council of the 
City of Milwaukee, That the Navy Depart- 
ment of the United States be respectfully 
petitioned and urged to continue recruit 
training at the Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station, and that necessary funds be set up 
in the Budget for this purpose; be it further 

Resolved, That a certified copy of this reso- 
lution be sent to the Honorable Secretary of 
the Navy and to Members of Congress repre- 
senting Milwaukee, including the United 
States Senators from Wisconsin. 





Big Things Are Stirring in the Mighty 
Northwest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
iN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 31, 1946 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, Rich- 
ard L. Neuberger. distinguished Ameri- 
can writer, has recently written an ar- 
ticle on the proposed Columbia Valley 
Authority in the Pacific Northwest which 
uppears in the Jauuary 26 issue of the 
Liberty magazine. Knowing as I do of 
the tremendous benefits accruing from 
the Tennessee Valley Authority in my 
own State of ‘Lennessee, I recommend to 
the Members of the House this brilliant 
description of what the Columbia Val- 
ley Authority might accomplish for the 
Pacific Northwest region. This proposed 
legislation is sponsored by my distin- 
suished colleagues, Senator Hucn B. 
MitcHELL and Congressman Henry M. 
Jackson, of Washington. 

The article is as follows: 

BIG THINGS ARE STIRRING IN THE MIGHTY 

NORTH WEST 
(By Richard L. Neuberger) 

American soldiers home from war have 
{ vs followed the frontier. Meriwether 
Lewis and William Clark, the greatest fron- 
tiersmen of all, served together under the 
Revolutionary hero, Gen. “Mad Anthony” 
Wayne. Pioneers in tattered Confederate 
gray and faded Union blue first broke the 

d in mountain valleys beyond the Conti- 

ntal Divide. Veterans of World War I took 
up homesteads in what was left of the vast 
public domain. 

Today, the victorious fighting men of the 
Second World War are looking toward the last 
American frontier—the dry uplands of the 
Columbia Basin, in the heart of the State of 
Washington. This region is now a desert, 
but water from Grand Coulee Dam can turn 
1,250,000 acres of it into what President Tru- 
man recently described as “thousands of new 
‘amily-sized farms upon which returning 

terans can secure a livelihood for them- 
elves and their families and create new 
vealth for the Nation.” 

The first land under the proposed project 
would not be ready for cultivation until 1947, 
when it is hoped to have a small section of 
6,000 acres irrigated near the junction of the 
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Snake and Columbia Rivers. It would be 
1950 before settlement could begin on a large 
scale, but by then 400,000 acres could be 
available for homesteading. This area would 
be subdivided into approximately 7,000 
“family-sized farms.” After 1950 the Gov- 
ernment plans call for opening up 50,000 
additional acres each year, until the entire 
1,250,000 have been reclaimed. 

Congress has already been asked by the 
President to appropriate funds for clearing 
the sagebrush and tumbleweed from this 
area as the first step in changing the high 
prairie from a wilderness into a Garden of 
Eden. 

Will the development be undertaken by a 
regional authority patterned after TVA? The 
principal political and economic issue in the 
Northwest today is a proposal to establish a 
CVA—Columbia Valley Authority It is 
sponsored by two of the youngest members 
of Congress: Senator BucH B. MITCHELL and 
Representative Henry M. (Scoop) Jackson, 
both of Washington State. MITCHELL is 38, 
and Jackson, a former private first class in 
the Army, is 33. 

As proposed by MITCHELL and JACKSON, 
CVA would develop the forest and mountain 
solitudes of the Pacific Northwest. It would 
take in all of Oregon, Washington, and Idaho, 
as well as portions of Montana, Wyoming, Ne- 
vada, and Utah, a region that contains 14 per- 
cent of the Nation’s area but only 3 percent 
of its people. It includes entire counties the 
size of New England States that are without 
a railroad or a paved highway. And count- 
less vistas are exactly as Lewis and Clark and 
other early pioneers saw them 

An American census map tells the story. 
White space on this map means fewer than 
two persons a square mile. The only white 
space east of the Mississippi is a tiny patch 
indicating Florida’s swampy Everglades. But 
white space practically predominates in the 
far-flung 282,000 square miles which MITCHELL 
and Jackson hope to include in their Colum- 
bia Valley Authority. The task of the TVA 
was to restore an old, settled region where 
soil had been exhausted and forests de- 
stroyed. CVA is designed for a region that 
has scarcely been settled at all. 

The forests in the area contain more than 
half of America’s standing timber. Locked 
in the swift reaches of the Columbia River 
is 42 percent of the water power of the en- 
tire Nation. A pair of dams on this river, 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee, are capable of 
producing more electricity than the 260 
power plants in the State of New York. 
Compare the 114,200,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
of energy of the Columbia and its tributaries 
with the 21,075,000,000 available in the basin 
of the St. Lawrence, for example. On the 
Columbia’s main tributary, the Snake, the 
United States Army Engineers have designed 
a dam to be wedged into the bottom of Hell’s 
Canyon, a chasm deeper than the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado. White Monument, 
a peak on the rim of Hell’s Canyon, towers 
7,400 feet above the river; six Empire State 
Buildings, piled one on top of the other, 
would fail to reach the height of the summit. 

A quarter of a century ago a young man 
rode along the Columbia on a train that 
clung to a narrow ledge above the water. 
On the back of a dining;car menu he 
scrawled this observation: 

“When you cross the Mountain States and 
that portion of the coast States that lies well 
back from the ocean, you are impressed by 
those great stretches of physicai territory, 
just land, territory now practically unused 
but destined some day to contain the homes 
of thousands and hundreds of thousands of 
citizens like us, a territory to be developed 
by the Nation and for the Nation. As we 
were coming down the river today, I could not 
help thinking, as everyone does, of all that 
water running down unchecked to the sea.” 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt wrote those 
words—when he was 38 years old. 
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Senator MITCHELL and Representative 
JACKSON recalled this prophecy when they 
introducéd their bill for a Columbia Valley 
Authority. “CVA will help make Mr. Roose- 
velt’s vision come true,” said Jackson. “In 
America a new chance has always meant 
going west. We seek to give modern appli- 
cation to Horace Greeley’s famous motto. 
‘Go west, young man, go west,’ is still pretty 
gocd advice.” 

The CVA bill would set up a regional board 
of three. The members would report to the 
President and Congress, as do the directors of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, but they 
would be responsible to no particular Gov- 
ernment department o Cabinet member. 
Headquarters would be in the Northwest, 
probably at Portland, Oreg., or Wenatchee, 
Wash. They would be appointed by the 
President with the assent of the United States 
Senate and would direct the diverse resources 
of the Columbia River from the British Co- 
lumbia border to the sea 

They would develop water power for in- 
dustries, farms,and homes. They would pro- 
tect the Chinook salmon runs, most valuabie 
‘fish resource in the United States. They 
would improve navigation all the way from 
the Columbia’s stormy mouth to Lewiston, 
Idaho, at the lower end of Hell’s Canyon. 
Taey would have charge of irrigating the 
1,250,000 acres of the Columbia Basin with a 
network of canals, an enterprise which the 
late President Roosevelt referred to as a 
“Promised Land.” And beyond all the pres- 
ent projects, they would render the final 
verdicts on a vast variety of future under- 
takings—new dams and powerhouses, im- 
mense fish hatcheries, deep-navigation locks, 
230,000-volt transmission lines, great net- 
works of irrigation ditches and canals. 

MITCHELL and JACKSON see a regional au- 
thority as the one practical way to insure 
full development of the country’s last fron- 
tier. They believe that a host of Federal 
bureaus, all reporting to different heads in 
Washington, D. C., makes for competitive 
chaos rather than unified cooperation. 
They also favor regional autonomy. with 
important decisions reached in the North- 
west rather than 3,000 miles away in the 
National Capital. 

Many labor unions and the powerful Ore- 
gon, Idaho. and Washington State Granges 
favor the CVA proposal. So does a chubby 
Wenatchee editor named Rufus Woods, who 
in 1918 first suggested the construction of 
Grand Coulee, man’s biggest construction 
job. Wood is a Republican, but not all 
members of his party agree with him The 
Oregon State Legislature, with Republicans 
in control, has condemned the CVA pro- 
posal as calling for a “superbureaucracy.” 
Judge Robert Sawyer, veteran Oregon con- 
servationist and vice president of the Na- 
tional Reclamation Association, believes that 
CVA would impede development of the West. 
He thinks the Army engineers and the 
Wnited States Bureau of Reclamation heve 
demonstrated far greater competence to do 
the job. 

Opponents of CVA contend that the 


spon- 
sors plan a colossal political organization 
extending into seven States and jeopardiz- 
ing State governments. Supporters of CVA 
reply that the opposition is dominated by 
private utility companies. 

In the final analysis, President Truman's 
tand may decide the issue in Congress. 
He has indicated that he favors some kind 
of regional authority for Columbia's Val- 
ley. but he has yet to give specific backing 
to the Mitchell-Jackson bill Until then 
foes of the CVA can say that the President 
has yet to make up his mind. 

However, most inside political observers in 


the Pacific Northwest are willing to wager 
their fisning tackle that Mr. Truman 
endorse the bill introduced by the two young 
Congressmen. This bet seemed safe when 
the measure was recently by Mon 


*} 
will 


approved 
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C. Wallgren, Governor of the State of Wash- 
ington and Harry Truman's close friend. 
The new President’s first vacation trip was 
a visit with Wallgren in the Pacific North- 
west. 

“Mon Wallgren wouldn’t be backing CVA,” 
said a political insider in Olympia, Washing- 
ton’s capital, “unless Harry Truman intend- 
ed to put his O. K. on the bill, too.” 

Many famous American rivers will be part 
of the CVA if it is established—the Snake, 
the Salmon, the Willamette, the Clark Fork, 
the Fiathead. But one river will dominate 
the entire undertaking—the Columbia. 

Second in size in the United States only to 
the Mississippi, the Columbia, 1,400 miles 
long from the Canadian Rockies to the Pa- 
cific, has been called the greatest power river 
in the world by no less an authority than 
Col. Hugh L. Cooper, the engineer who built 
the biggest dam ever constructed outside 
the United States—the huge Dnieprostroy 
prceject in Russia. And he lived to help plan 
a project six times bigger—Grand Coulee. 

If Senator MITCHELL and Representative 
JACKSON succeed in passing their CVA bill, 
Grand Coulee will be the key unit of the new 
authority Four ocean liners the size of 
the Queen Mary could be placed on the 
parapet of this great dam. In bulk it exceeds 
the 10 next largest dams combined. Be- 
hind the dam extends a broad lake 151 miles 
long, stretching to the Canadian boundary. 
This lake is already one of the West’s lead- 
ing recreation spots, and last summer it was 
named in honor of Franklin D Roosevelt. 

Colonei Cooper’s prediction, that power 
could be generated more cheaply at Grand 
Coulee than any other place on the globe, has 
been proved correct. Columbia River power 
is now sold at wholesale to the new indus- 
trial plants along the stream for 2 mills a 
kilowatt-hour. This contrasts with 3.25 mills 
in the Tennessee Valley Authority, the next 
lowest rate in the Nation. Many utility 
companies charge a rate of 10 mills or more. 

The existence of Grand Coulee’s 2,646,000 
horsepower brought about the erection of the 
huge Hanford plutonium plant on the sage- 
brush flats where the Columbia and Snake 
Rivers join. A few miles from where Capt. 
Meriwether Lewis first saw the Columbia, the 
United States Army engineers built this key 
unit of the atomic-bomb project. The plant 

“was located at Hanford for two reasons—the 
230,060-volt transmission line linking Bonne- 
ville and Grand Coulee Dams, and the fact 
that the deep and icy Columbia offered the 
best facilities for cooling the tons of red-hot 
slag and residue incidental to the production 
of the ingredients in this stage of the atomic 
bomb. 

The Hanford atomic works cover thousands 
of acres at the lower tip of the tract which 
is expected to provide family sized farms for 
returning soldiers. Congress, in fact, has 
begun consideration of a bill to give former 
servicemen prior rigaots to this land, and the 
measure has been reported favorably in t#e 






House. MITCHELL and JacKSON have in- 
cluded many of its provisions in their CVA 
bill. Secretary of the Interior Ickes has said 


that completion of this irrigation undertak- 
ing will “make 17,000 fertile farnfs available 
to returning veterans, and provide jobs fer 
25,000 men on construction in the immediate 
pestwar pericd.” 

If the CVA proposal is approved by Con- 
gress and the President, the three directors 
will have charge of the most elaborate land- 
settlement project in history. The Coulee 
tand will grow any crop from alfalfa to 
peaches. This already has been demon- 
strated on experimental farms in the nearby 
area. The Coulee farms would be limited in 
size. A single man could own only 40 acres; 
a family, €0 acres. This is to prevent corpo- 


rate farming as a business venture. 

Not only power, irrigation, and fertile land 
will claim the attention of the CVA direc- 
tors, if the regional authority plan is enacted. 
Dams also mean hazards to the millions of 
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fish that migrate up the Columbia each 
spring and autumn. Chinook salmon must 
reach the spot of their birthplace or they will 
not spawn. Grand Coulee Dam, for example, 
shuts off the salmon from the Columbia's 
last, lingering reaches. The largest Chinook 
salmon always spawn far upstream. In an 
experiment to save the most spectacular fish 
runs in the United States, the salmon have 
been artificially hatched and the resulting 
young releascd into streams wl ‘ch eter the 
main stem of the Columbia below Grand 
Coulee. Thus far the experiment has ced. 
Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, Director of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, believes the Chinook 
runs are safe to date. He emphasized this 
qualification, for he fears that construction 
of additional dams on the river may wipe ott 
the lordly Chinook, largest of all salmon. 
Such a decision would have to be faced by 
the new CVA board. Kilowat:s or fish? 
Nature’s bounty or man’s industrial tech- 


niques? Can both exist side by side in the 
same river? 
The migrating salmon can surmount 


Bonneville Dam, 370 miles down the Colum- 
bia from Grand Coulee, by flipping up a 
series of curving fish ladders. Grand Coulee, 
as lofty as a 40-story skyscraper, is too high 
for such devices. The Bonneville ladders 
are wide concrete steps over which the water 
falls in gentle cascades. Their construction 
cost $7,022,000, but the Fish and Wildlife 
Service believes they have been worth it. 
Millions of salmon have journeyed through 
them. 

Naturalists agree, that the Bonneville sal- 
mon ladders have been a success. Yet the 
upstream migration is not the only peril 
which threatens these nomadic fish. Do the 
baby Chinooks, the tiny fingerlings, travel 
safely downstream to the sea, where they 
grow to maturity? Tests conducted by the 
Oregon State Fish Commission cast doubt 
on this question. The fins of 100,000 finger- 
lings were clipped in two distinctive patterns. 
Fish marked in one way were released below 
Bonneville, those marked differently were put 
in the water above the dam. The proportion 


of these two groups caught in the lower river ° 


indicated that a fourth of the baby salmon 
die in the plunge over the spillway 

Indians who fish the Columbia and sports 
fishermen and biologists insist that the dam- 
age to the $10,000,000 annual salmon indus- 
try by additional dams would more than 
erase the benefits in irrigation and power 
development. Advocates of the Columbia 
Valley Authority answer that dams and fish 
can exist in the same river. They say that 
the projects actually will stabilize the Co- 
lumbia and cover treacherous rapids where 
many fish once were buffeted to death against 
the rocks. 

These are some of the problems which will 
be at issue when Congress votes on the ques- 
tion of a Columbia Valley Authority. 

“There are parts of this Nation that are 
not es favored as the Northwest,” Franklin 
D. Roosevelt said not long before he died. “I 
am thinking about those people as well as 
you people. You have got room for them 
here in the Northwest where they can make 
homes—where they can live happily and 
prosperously.” Will a regional authority 
modeled on the TVA supervise and manage 
the development of this wilderness in the 
West? Would such an agency improve the 
value to the Nation of our only remaining 
region where men can sink their plows in new 
ground? 

The TVA is now an integral part of the 
South, where it has bolstered the economy 
of the Tennessee Valley. The proposed Mis- 
souri Valley Authority, still a highly contro- 
versial plan, would deal with the problems 
of the Middle West and the Great Plains— 
the Nation’s breakbasket. The CVA, most 
unique of all, would go to work on our last 
frontier, whose development is the issue at 
stake in the question of a Columbia Valley 
Authority. 








Fair Employment Practice Committee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1946 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec. 
orD, I desire to include in the Recorp a 
resolution adopted by the Common Coun- 
cil of the city of Milwaukee on January 
21, 1946, on H. R. 2232, providing for a 
permanent Fair Employment Practice 
Committee: 


Resolved by the Common Council of the 
City Of Milwaukee, That it hereby goes on 
record in favor of the passage of bill H. R. 
2232, providing for a permanent Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Committee; 

Resolved further, That certified copies ot 
this resolution be forwarded to Senators 
La FOLLETTE and Wiley and Congressmen 
WASIELEWSKI and BIEMILLER, to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives and the read- 
ing clerk of the United States Senate. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 31, 1946 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I wish to include an article from the 
Washington Herald, of date January 30, 
1946, as follows: 


OPA anv CPA PLAN To Force MEN's SHIRTS, 
SvuITS ON MARKET—MANUFACTURERS ADMIT 
Hoarpinc Goops BECAUSE OF PRICE REGULA- 
TIONS 


The Government yesterday promised action 
in a day or two to force hidden shirts and 
suits back on the retail market. 

The Civilian Production Administration 
said it would notify manufacturers of its 
power to take away priorities from those 
guilty of hoarding. The OPA said it had 
field agents investigating alleged inequalities 
in its price program. 


THREE MILLION ON SHELVES 


The National Association of Shirt and 
Pajama Manufacturers had charged in New 
York that OPA regulations have kept more 
than 3,000,000 men’s shirts made to sell at 
$3 or more on factory shelves. 

The OPA promised that if inequalities in 
its maximum pricing program are found, ad- 
justments will be made to bring hoarded 
gcods back on the market. A CPA official 
said that agency has the power to take away 
pricrities from manufacturers if hoarding 
regulations are violated. 

New Yorx, January 29.—More than 3,000,- 
000 men’s shirts made to sell at $3 and up 
are held on factory shelves because of OPA 
sales regulations, the National Association of 
Shirt and Pajam. Manufacturers said today. 

PRICES APPROVED BY OPA 

Prices of the shirts have been approved by 
the OPA. The obstacle to their sale is the 
lack of low-cost shirts. An OPA order re- 
quires that manufacturers must keep the 


same balance of low-cost shirt production 
that they did in 1943. Because of a shortage 









tow-eost fabries, shirt makers say they have 

een unable to make low-cost shirts. 

” Negotiations have béen held with the OPA 

‘arrange for @ reconsideration of the order, 
n as the maximum average prite regu- 

Hon, but according to the association's sec- 
‘ary. Max Lovell, so far “we’ve had nothing 


cas promises that they'll think it over.” 
TWO METHODS OUT 


Only two things could free these shirts to 
\irt-hungry public,” Lovell said, “a change 





to § 
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in the OPA ruling or a greater volume of low- 
cost fabric production. The latter could not 
possibly come in less than 6 months.” 

If shirt makers bucked the OPA to sell the 
shirts, Lovell said, they would face treble 
damage penalties for every dollar they made 
wer 1943 profits. 





United States Urged Te Put Own 
House in Order Before Seeking World 
Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1946 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Frank R. Kent, from the Washington 
Evening Star: 

NITED STATES URGED TO PUT OWN HOUSE IN 

~DER PEFORE SEEKING WORLD LEADERSHIP 
(By Frank R. Kent) 

No real American wants a dictatorship for 
his country. We entered the last war, 
fought and won it largely to avert the threat 
of another and to preserve our Own demo- 
cratic form of government. Yet the almost 
incredible incompetency with which our sys- 
tem operates makes it utterly ridiculous for 
us to urge its adoption upon other nations 
with other ideas. 

We do not want to change, but certainly we 
hould not boast about it. On the contrary, 
we should as a people feel profoundly morti- 
fied. For the spectacie of impotent confu- 
sion which we now present to the world is 
unparalleled in history, and the extraordi- 
nary demonstration of our complete inability 
to manage our own affairs is the most impres- 
sive thing about us. 

Under such conditions our pretensions to 

orld leadership become preposterous. We 

inot run the world if we cannot run our- 
selves. The first qualification for world 
leadership is to put our own house in order. 

That seems a strong indictment, but those 
who think it teo strong might take a look 

t the housé. Here we are the greatest of 

il the countries engaged in the war (and the 
C t suffered least) in a condition that 

t alarm every citizen. 


NOT FAR FROM CHAOS 


Our internal disorder is not far from chaos. 
Neither the judicial, the executive, nor the 
legislative branch of our Government is 

ctiloning satisfactorily'and not one of the 
free is in harmony with another. The 
“upreme Court, split in two sharply sep- 
arated factions, is further handicapped by 
the insistent political propaganda that cen- 
ters around one of its members—Justice 
Douglas--and the prolonged absence of an- 
ther—Justice Jackson—upon an assignment 

lemotely coniected with the Court. 

The Democratic President, unable to get 
ha small part of his large domestic pro- 
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gram through a Democratic Congress, and, in 
the main surrounded by obviously imade- 
quate men, in the great industrial-labor 
struggle now going on has thrown his weight 
on the side of the union faction in which the 
subversive elements which seek to undermine 
our institutions are most influential—to wit, 
the CIO. In this he follows the example 
of his predecessor who formed a political 
alliance with the CIO and its PAC which 
the Truman political managers apparently 
are anxious to continue. 

And Congress, faced with a national crisis 
and a call for action, is unable to act. With 
important measures waiting consideration, a 
filibustering Senate minority has tied itself 
into a tight knot over the so-called Fair 
Employment Practices Act, originally spon- 
sored by the Communists, now endorsed by 
both Republican and Democratic Parties, but 
really pressed by the CIO. 

That isn’t all by amy means. Badgered 
by the political demagogues, the Army has 
been forced to demobilize at dangerous speed 
and is nearing the mark where its size will 
be inadequate to carry out our commitments 
abroad. At the same time Congress thus 
far has refused to tighten up or extend the 
draft and, so far, has sidetracked the uni- 
versal military training bill recommended by 
the President and the Army as the least 
we can do if we are not to descend from 
the mightiest power in the world to one 
of the feeblest. Its passage, as has been 
pointed out again and again, is vital. 

Nor is that all. With a long period of great 
prosperity in prospect, provided our produc- 
tion can measurably meet the tremendous 
demand for our products, we appear deliber- 
ately intent upon killing the prospect. 


MORE THAN MILLION IDLE 


More than a million men bave been thrown 
into idleness by the great strikes in the steel 
and automobile fields. Others, such as the 
meat strike, have forced the Government to 
Seize plants to protect the food supply. In 
New York City the radical union leader, 
Michael Quill, compelled the mayor of New 
York humiliatingly to surrender to his purely 
political demands to avoid what would have 
been a calamitous tie-up in the transit sys- 
tem. Other strikes are bursting out all over 
the place, and the administration has no 
labor policy worthy of the name and no re- 
Straining law on the books to protect the 
people's interests. 

Add to all this the fact that Federal 
finances are still out of control. We preach 
economy but practice extravagance. We call 
for a reduction in the swollen Federal pay 
roll and for a decrease in waste. Yet, as 
Senator Byrp points out, instead of reducing 
the civilian personne] since peace came, it 
has been increased. The pay roll instead of 
going down has gone up. The only big re- 
ductions have been in the Army and Navy. 
and these were inevitable when the shooting 
stopped. 

With the national debt close to three hun- 
dred billions we deliberately reduced taxes 
by more than seven billions and we lend 
abroad billions which we do not really have. 
More could be put in the picture, but this 
seems enough to make the point that our 
cherished system has bogged down pretty 
badly. There will be those to say that this 
is too black a picture, that things eventually 
will be straightened out and, as usual, we will 
pull through. And, of course, that is so this 
time. But the cost of the struggle will be 
terrific and the strain upon the system will 
leave it weakened. 

A few more crises like the one on us now 
and it will be unrecognizable and we all will 
be worse off. The sad state we are now in 
represents the accumulation of years. How 
to achieve the governmental teamwork and 
competency essential to save us is the great 
problem. If that cannot somehow be done, 
we shall steadily slide downward to the 
grand bust-up. 
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Amendment of the Internal Revenue Code 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks regarding my bill 
to permit physicians, surgeons, and den- 
tists to deduct from their taxable income 
the time spent in giving free professional 
service, I want to insert the provisions of 
the bill itself, as follows: 


H. R. 5296 


A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code, 
as amended, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 23-q of 
the Internal Revenue Code is amended by 
adding the following new paragraph, to read 
as follows: 

“(4) That commencing with the taxable 
year 1946, physicians, surgeons, and dentists 
shall be allowed an additional credit as a 
deduction on their income tax equal in terms 
of percentages to that portion of their time 
each year which is devoted to charity, free 
clinic work, and/or public research work; 

“(5) The Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue shall prescribe by regulation the method 
of computing such time and the proof which 
shall be required in substantiation thereof.” 





Pensions of Retired Railway Emsloyees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVIS 
Thursday, January 31, 1946 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorb, I include the following 
that I have received from the John Fritz 
Chapter, No. 6, of the International As- 
sociation of Retired Railway Employees, 
of East St. Louis, Ill., with regard to their 
railroad pension: 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: At a meeting of the 
John Fritz Chapter No. 6, held last Friday, 
the officers were asked to write you with 
erence to our railroad pension. As you know, 
the cost of living has increased *onsiderabiy 
and we find it difficult to make both ends 
meet. There was a time when we could in- 
dulge in an occasional luxury but ro more. 
In fact we are continuously obliged to curtail 
on necessities. 

In this chapter there are 490 retired railv 
workers, ail over 65—some 70, 75, 80, and a 
few 85. At least 50 percent of the 
represented have one or more dependents. 
Dependents are likewise suffering for the need 
of necessities. The pension increase we ask 
for is more reasonable. The act levies a tax 
of 34% percent on wages of railroad workers 
up to $300 a month—the railroads contribut- 
ing the like amount of 3'4 percent. This 
increase we believe can be made without hav- 
ing to increase the tax levy (Railroad Retire- 
ment Board in its last report showed a large 
surplus). However, if an increase should be 
necessary the tax couid be made 3!, percent 
or 4 percent and this would answer. Such an 
increase, we believe, neither the railroads or 
railroad employees would object to, it being 
so small, 


letter 


ref- 


homes 
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The increase we have asked for is—for those 
who are getting $100 to $120 (maximum—5 
percent; $75 to $100, 10 percent; $50 to $75, 
15 percent; $25 to $50, 20 percent. Those 
who get $25 or less, 25 percent. Very few 
get the higher amounts—the average pen- 
sion is $42. 

Unlike some other kinds of pensions, the 
railroad pension does not cost the Govern- 
ment a penny. If a bill, separate from 
others, calling for such an increase is not 
now before Congress, we wish one might be 
introduced, and that Congress enact the pen- 
sion change, as herein indicated, into a law 
without delay. 

We really need the pension increase. 

Please, please, please, please help us now. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. A. DUNCAN, 
President. 
V. C. POWERs, 
Vice President and Treasurer. 
E. C. JENKINS, 
Secretary. 
ERNEST COOMBS, 
Chairman, Board of Directors. 
PRANK C. SMITH, 
Counsel. 





Some of the Causes for the Shortage of 
Hosiery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THM HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1946 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, due to 
the fact that there has been quite a lot 
of misunderstanding as to the reason for 
the shortage of women’s hosiery, I wish 
to include a statement from the Greens- 
boro Daily News, Greensboro, N. C., Jan- 
uary 30, 1946, issue, which I feel explains 
the facts as exist in the hosiery manu- 
facturing industry: 

MATERIAL SHORTAGE AND Bic-BuyING DEMAND 
CAUSING HostERY SHORTAGE—PROSPECTS FOR 
1946 None Too BRIGHT ror LApirs UNLESS 
SuPPLicSs INCREASE 

(By DeWitt Carroll) 

An acute Nation-wide shortage of women’s 
hosiery is due to the cumulative effect of 
factors ranging from lack of raw materials 
to increased buying power of the public, a 
survey of manufacturers and retailers re- 
vealed here last night. 

Greensboro merchants who are fortunate 
enouzh to get shipments of stockings report 
that what would have been several days’ 
supply in normal times is now snapped up 
in an hour. Retailers’ estimates on current 
hosiery shipments range from 10 to 20 per- 
cent of normal 

LITTLE ELACK MARKET 

Although it is reported that nylons are 
being sold on the black market in Greens- 
boro, both manufacturers and merchants 
were overwhelmingly of the opinion that 
the illegal traffic is very small. Black-mar- 
ket nylons are being offered at about $3 a 
pair, one scurce reported. Another pointed 
out that if the black market wefre active 
here, the effect wou'd be seen in a lessening 
demand at the stores and the demand is as 
great as ever 

Tayior R. Durham, executive secretary of 
the Southern Hosiery Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, of Charlotte, attributed the short- 
age mainly to a lack of nylon and rayon 
yarn. Unless these supplies increase, he said, 
fewer women's stockines will be made this 
year. 
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In 1941, the last normal year, a total of 
57,400,000 dozen pair of women’s hose, all 
types, were made in the United States. Final 
igures for 1945 are not in yet, Durham said, 
but the total is expected to be about 43,000,- 
000 dozen. Unless manufacturers are able to 
get more nylon and rayon yarn, he predicted 
the total for this year would be about 
$3,000,000 dozen, including nylon, rayon, and 
cotton. 


APPEAL MADE 


Durham said his group had appealed to 
the Civilian Production Administration to re- 
store some rayon to hosiery mills, and he ex- 
pressed hope of some relief from this quarter. 
However, there is pressure from the regular 
customers of rayon manufacturers, who are 
also in need of the material for woven prod- 
ucts. 

The association secretary said North Caro- 
lina leads the Nation in the manufacture 
of hosiery of all kinds, by volume. It makes 
nearly 40 percent of all seamless hose for 
men, women, and children, and about 22 per- 
cent of all full-fashioned hosiery. 

Main cause of the hosiery shortage, one 
manufacturer said, is the lack of nylon and 
rayon yarns. When war broke out, silk and 
nylon were taken away from hosiery mills 
and replaced with rayon. Now the supply 
of nylon yarn being allotted to hosiery con- 
cerns is not sufficient to fill their demand. 
He would not say what percentage of his 
nylon yarn requirements is being met, but 
did say that his company is utilizing avail- 
able nylen at full capacity. 

RAYON SOUGHT 

Since he is unable to get enough nylon, 
his firm is trying to buy rayon in the open 
market to obtain supplies to make this kind 
of hose. With the war over, the bulk of the 
rayon is going to weavers, half-hose manu- 
facturers, and other regular prewar custom- 
ers, and his firm is able to get only a com- 
paratively small amount. 

Du Pont is releasing enough nylon to make 
30,000,000 pairs of stockings a month, but 
he believes this figure includes full-fashioned, 
seamless, half-hose, and other types. Export 
of 4,500,000 pairs of nylon hose over a 2- 
month period last year added to the short- 
age. he said 

A further factor in the current shortage, 
this source said, was the difficulty in con- 
verting production back to nylon. Manufcc- 
turers had more troubles than they had an- 
ticipated, he explained, and some of them 
are still having these difficulties. 


OTHER FACTORS 


Still another factor with some manufac- 
turers is a shortage of sizing and preboarding 
equipment. A sizing machine puts a film on 
the yarn to protect it while it is being knitted, 
and preboarding machines subject nylon hose 
to pressure at a temperature of 240° to make 
them hold their shape. Before the war this 
equipment was not as much in demand as it 
is now, and, until it can be obtained, these 
manufacturers are working under a double 
handicap. 

Another  hosiery-manufacturing official 
voiced the same reasons for the shortage, and 
added several more. Manufacturers have had 
to build up working inventories of yarn be- 
fore they could operate smoothly in all stages 
of hosiery fabrication, he said. His concern, 
he continued, is getting about 40 percent of 
the nylon yarn it could use. Another strong 
factor is that the hose made during the war 
years did not have the wearing qualities of 
the prewar variety. 

A third hosiery official felt that additional 
purchasing power is having its effect on the 
Way women are cleaning out the shelves of 
local stores in efforts to buy leg wear. Man- 
ufacturers and merchants agreed that no one 
along the line has any backlog of women’s 
hosiery. And the women, wearing out 
precious hose as they hike from store to store, 
vehemently make it unanimous. 





Strike Settlements 
=ZXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E, HOOK 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 31, 1946 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, the rejection 
by General Motors Corp. of the recom. 
mendations of the President’s fact-fing. 
ing board and the refusal of the Uniteq 
States Steel Corp. to accept the Presj. 
dent’s compromise settlement have pre. 
cipitated the greatest industrial crisis in 
the history of our economy. The actions 
of these corporations indicate that fact. 
finding boards will not solve this crisis, 

The unions have accepted the compro- 
mise proposals and have charged that the 
refusal of these corporations is part of 
a concerted plat. to destroy labor unions 
and endanger the welfare of the Ameri- 
can people. 

To solve this crisis we call upon Gen- 
eral Motors and the United States Stee] 
Corp. to accept the Government’s pro- 
posal for settlement of the disputes. 

Signed by Congressmen CLEVELAND M. 
BAILEY, of West Virginia; ANDREW J. Biz- 
MILLER, Of Wisconsin; EMANUEL CELLER, of 
New York; JoHn M. Corres, of Washing. 
ton; WriLL1Am L. Dawson, of Illinois; 
HucuH De Lacy, of Washington; Heten 
Gaunscan Dovuctas, of California; Crypz 
Dovte, of California; Herman P. Eprr- 
HARTER, Of Pennsylvania; WILLIAM J. Gal- 
LAGHER, Of Minnesota; JAMEs P. GEELAy, 
of Connecticut; THomas S. Gorpon, of 
Illinois; W1Ltt1am T. GRANAHAN, of Penn- 
Sylvania; Franck R. Havenner, of Cali- 
fornia; Nep R. Hearty, of California; 
FRANK F, Hook, of Michigan; AucustTINE 
B. Ke.iey, of Pennsylvania; Cercit R. 
Krnc, of California; Louis C. Rasavt, of 
Michigan; JoHN LEstINsKI, of Michigan; 
CHARLES M. LAFOLttette, of Indiana; W1- 
LIAM W. LINK, of Illinois; Vrro Marcan- 
TONIO, of New York; GEorGE P. MILLER, 
of California; THomas E. Morgé.n, of 
Pennsylvania;: THomas J. O’Brien, of 
Illinois; Donatp L. C Toots, of New York; 
Gerorce E. OurTLanp, of California; ELtis 
E. Patterson, of California; Apam C. 
PowELL, Jr., of New York; MELVIN PRICE, 
of Illinois; Bensamin J. Rapin, of New 
York; Leo F. Rayr-Et, of New York; 
GEorGE F. Rocers, of New York; JOHN 
J. Rooney, of New York; Apotpx J. Sa- 
BATH, of Illinois; CHaRtes R. Savace, of 
Washington; James H. Torrens, of New 
York; Ricuarp J. W=ticn, of California; 
Gerorce G. SaDowskI, of Michigan; and 
GeorceE D. O’Brien, of Michigan. 








Sales of Surplus Army Vehicles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. McKENZIE 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE CF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1946 


Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 














orp, I enclose herewith an Associated 
press news item from my home-town 
paper, the Monroe News-Star, which has 
to do with the shenanigans of surplus 
property sales at Camp Claiborne, La. 
Many veterans have complained to me 
that they have traveled many miles try- 
ing to get a line on surplus property, par- 
ticularly automobiles, trucks, and hous- 
ing, and when they finally did arrive at 
the place the property was supposed to 
be located they ran into all kinds of mis- 
information or lack of information or 
lack of authority or Just plain incompe- 
tence and indifference. There is no rea- 
son why a veteran of the United States 
Army or Navy should net receive accu- 
rate information including both the de- 
scription and price of the surplus prop- 
erty he is trying to buy. He is also en- 
titled to know exactly where this prop- 
erty is located and who is in charge of 
it and at what time he can see it. The 
time and travel expenses of an Ameri- 
can citizen and veteran are just as im- 
portant to him as the time and martinet 
authority of some brass hat or bureau- 
crat. 

Why cannot the Government put a 
price on surplus property and offer it 
for sale at a given date and place and 
stick to its decision just like any busi- 
ness firm would be expected to do? Is 
it because some bureaucrat is afraid an 
American citizen might get a good buy? 
It is ridiculous, They want to give the 
stuff to some foreigner but are actually 
reluctant to give an American veteran 
an equal opportunity to buy what he 
wants and needs. 

Mr. Speaker, why does every fool who 
goes to work for the Government feel 
that he has to get up some long-winded, 
complicated, red-tape formula for every- 
thing he does? Why does he seem to 
think the American citizen is someone 
to be given as little consideration as 
possible? Why do we put up with it? 
Well, for one, I am not going to put up 
with it. From now on it is going to be 
ny intention to try to get action from 
the surplus-property authorities. Peo- 
ple need the stuff they have to offer, 
and if it was put on the market at once 
it could venefit both the citizen and 
the Government. 

Look over the following. 
disgrace? 

VETERANS ASSERT SALES ARE UNFAIR 

ALEXANDRIA, LA., January 25.—Fred Gray, 
& representative of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, today checked on complaints made 
by veterans that prices on surplus Army ve- 
hicles had been raised and that other irregu- 
larities had been nected during the sale of 
surplus ecuipment at Camp Claiborne. 

A Captain Overton and a Lieutenant Mun- 
ves, both of Dallas, told Gray that a truck 
bearing RFC No. 434 (Army 394192) had been 
raised from a price of $1.026 in the sale an- 
nouncement to $1,466.90, and another truck, 
bearing RFC No. 441 (Army 389676) , had been 
upped from $61,072.33 to $1,531.90. 

E. G. Haas, of Fort Worth, reported that 
RF PP listed at $669.76, had been raised 

N. R. Clement, of Lubbock, Tex., said he 
had asked an RFC official why prices had been 
sed, and was tok that some repairs 
had been made, and, therefore, the selling 
price had to be increased: 

Clement reported that at Wednesday's 
sale, set aside for city, county, and State gov- 


Is not it a 
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ernments, he had noted several wrong trans- 
actions. He said a man who claimed he 
represented a county in Oklahoma had 
bought 11 vehicles and later offered them to 
individuals at mark-ups of about $100 each. 

Gray saic Captain Overton and Lieutenant 
Munves told him they thought the prices 
were Changed after sales to Government 
agencies had ended. 

H. W. Wright, an RFC official at Claiborne, 
admitted to Gray that “some prices are too 
nigh, but there is nothing we can do about 
it.” Wright said the prices were fixed by an 
analyst in Washington. 





Issues Underlying General Motors Wage 
Dispute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. HOOK 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1946 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include in the 
Appendix the texts of two news articles 
by Mr. Peter Edson, the distinguished 
correspondent for NEA Service. On Fri- 
day, January 25, Mr. Edson attended the 
Senate Education and Labor Committee 
hearing at which Mr. C. E. Wilson, presi- 
dent of the General Motors Corp., testi- 
fied and that evening wrote a report for 
his service. The following day, readers 
of the Washington Daily News were pre- 
sented with a news picture showing Wal- 
ter P. Reuther, vice president of the 
UAW-CIO, declining to shake hands with 
Mr. Wilson until and unless Mr. Wilson 
signed a satisfactory wage agreement 
with the union. 

The news caption stated that: 

Peter Edson, the news expert, termed Wil- 
son’s testimony before the Senate committee 
“one of the finest demonstrations of issue 
dodging ever heard.” 


Readers of the News, including myself, 
strained their eyes trying to find Mr. Ed- 
son’s article in the News, but to no avail. 
I understand that the News was besiege 
with inquiries. In the final editior, two 
sentences from Mr. Edson’s article were 
published. 

Because I suppose that many Members 
of both Houses searched through the 
News as I did for Mr. Edson’s report, I 
am sure that they will read the full text 
with interest. Also an article written the 
following day about the appearance be- 
fore the same committee of Mr. Reuther. 
Read together, the two articles provide 
an interesting and important report on 
the issues underlying the General Motors 
wage dispute. The texts follow: 

GM Boss Sars a MOUTHFUL 
(By Peter Edson) 

WASHINGTON, January 25.—Charles E. Wil- 
son, big, tough, white-haired president of 
General Motors, came down to Washington 
as first witness before the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee on fact finding. In morning and 
afternoon sessions of 2 hours each, he gave 
one of the finest demonstrations of dodging 
the issue ever seen or heard in this home of 
indirect answers to direct questions. 

Wilson smoked countless cigarettes, one 
after the other, and kept on talking great 
mouthfuls of words with sincerity, convic- 
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tion, and many gestures. But whenever one 
of the able panel of Senators—Murray, EL- 
LENDER, TarT, Mors®, SMITH, DONNELL, GuFr- 
FEY, and La FoLiteTTE—backed the General 
Motors head right up against a leading ques- 
tion, he skidded to one side and started to 
talk about other things. It was masterful. 
It was all highly entertaining and per- 
haps even informative. But as for produc- 
ing anything that would help settie the pres- 
ent industrial muddle, nothing came out, ex- 
cept maybe a little indirect evidence that, if 
this is the way labor negotiations are con- 


ducted, it’s no wonder the Genera! Motors 
strike isn’t settled yet. 
STILL IN THE DARK 
All the committee wanted, said Senator 


MorsE, was to know what, if any, legislation 
Congress should pass to help solve industrial 
warfare. 

Well, Mr. Wilson said that was a big ques- 
tion. He said he wasn’t a lawyer or a poli- 
tician but a production man. 

Coming down on the train the night be- 
fore, Mr. Wilson had made a few notes on 
what should be the guiding principles for 
Congress. There were 14 poiits. Did Con- 
gress believe in free competition, private 
ownership, profit and loss, industrial liberty, 
the right to work, to strike, to organize 
unions, to bargain collectively, the American 
standard of living, monopolies, sound cur- 
rency, a balanced budget and infiation— 
when and how much? 

Mr. Wilson had four measuring sticks for 
this program. He would give up trying to 
find political solutions for economic prob- 
lems. But whatever laws were passed should 
be socially sound, legally sound, enforceable 
and practical. 

In brief, he seemed to be afraid of fact- 
finding. The procedure would interfere With 
collective bargaining, and it might start find- 
ing principles. Principles were apparenily 
bad. 

STILL ASTRADDLE OF THE FENCE 


Senator ELLENDER wanted to know if Wil- 
son entertained the view that Congress should 
do nothing. Answer—Oh, no, but the pri- 
mary trouble now came out of the war. The 
relation of government to industry and labor 
got away from the free competitive principle. 

Senator Tart wanted to know if Wilson was 
opposed to contracts preventing strikes. 
Well, it was hard to generalize. The trouble 
was that there were two policies 

Which policy did Wilson want Congress 
to declare, TAFT wanted to know. Wilson said 
he thought we could do it if we went back to 
work. That was the way to doit. We ought 
to work more. Then we ought to decide t 
we're going to do on the workweek, union 
security, inflation and the wage policy 

Later, Wilson said neither side would agree 
to arbitrate on hours, wages, union security 
or the right of management to manags 

Senator DONNELL then tried to pin Wilson 
down on the idea that, where bargaining 
tailed, Congress should legislate for compul- 
sory settlement. 


If we have the free competitive 


Wilson replied, we must have sirikes. If we 
believe in free enterprise, we should ¢ iown 
that road. 

Nore.—If this column is a bit incoherent, 
you've got the idea. 

WALTER REUTHER’s IDEAS 

WASHINGTON, January 26.—Red-headed 

Walter Reuther’s 3 hours of nonstop testi- 


mony before the Senate 
cleared up a lot of miscon 
General Motors strike w h this 
United Auto Workers’ officia] is directir 


Labor Committee 







It clears up the degree to which the cor- 
poration has refused to barvain col! i , 
It clears up the much chawed-over “wanting 
to look at the books.” fit clears up the € 
ideas this husky giant « 


ar. 
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As Senator FuLsricut observed, Reuther’s 
indictment of the General Motors manege- 
ment “amounts to saying there was no col- 
lective bargaining.” 

In brief, General Motors, after 6 weeks’ 
deliberation refused to consider the union’s 
30-percent wage-increase demand, even when 
told that if the company could not afford to 
pay without increasing prices, the demands 
would be scaled down. When asked if a 1- 
cent increase could be paid without an 
increase in prices, the union was told this 
was none of its business. 

Wanting to look at the books grew out of 
that. The union didn’t want to look at the 
books, says Reuther. All it wanted was the 
basic cost data on auto production as it 
related to wages, hours, and working con- 
ditions—data probably contained on three 
or four sheets of paper and known only to 
the company. 

COUNTERPROPOSAL FIRST OFFERED NOTHING 


GM counterproposals have been, first, 
nothing, then a 45- to 48-hour workweek, 
then 10 cents, and finally 1344 cents an hour 
increase, after the strike was called. 

When it became apparent negotiations 
were at a stalemate, the union suggested con- 
ciliators from the Labor Department. For 
a week the management refused to admit 
them to negotiations. The second week they 
were udmitted as obcervers, to sit in a corner 
and say nothing. 

The final effort at settlement came in a 
union proposal for three-man arbitration, 
one sclected by the unicn, one by the com- 
pany, these two to pick a third. After 3 days, 
the answer came back that if the company 
arbitrated. it would be abdicating. 

“Are vou willing to arbitrate now?” asked 
senator GUFFEY. 

“Oh, no,” said Reuther. 
two chances.” 

So the strike was called. Since then the 
management has refused to meet with the 
union, it has declined to participate befcre 
Presidential fact finders, it has canceled the 
union's contract, which would not have ex- 
pired until April 28. 

That is a sorry record of labor relations. 
But the interesting thing in all this is what 
motives are driving young Reuther and his 
unicn, 

When the company’s offer of 45 to 48 hours 
a week was turned down, it was because, 
that would mean prosperity for a few, un- 
employment for others. That is not the 
answer. 


“We gave them 


EE FES INCREASED PRODUCTION AS ANSWER 

When wage increases, without price in- 
creases were demanded, it was because “We 
don't want to get ours at the expense of the 
public.” 

Economically, Reuther believes the answer 
to everything is in increased production. 
Before the war the country had an $80,000,- 
000.000 production machine. Now it’s a 
#200,000,000,000 machine. He calls it a B-29 
production, and he says it has to be put to 
work. He quotes Treasury Secretary Vinson’s 
statement that the living standard has to 
be raised 50 percent to do it. 

Legislatively, Reuther proposes restoration 
of the excess-profits tax, repeal of the carry- 
back tex, and extension of price control, “to 
meke management go back to work.” 

Iie would strengthen the conciliation 
service. 

He would require management to file data 
on wages, hours, and conditions of labor so 
that such data would be available for collec- 
tive-bargaining negotiations. 

He would be willing to have union financial 
Gata made equally available. His own union 
now publishes trimonthly statements. 

But legislation is not the answer, he says, 
because no law can make men work and no 
One cad legislate good will. 


Elmer Twitchell Writes His Congressman 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
oF 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1946 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I wish to include the following ar- 
ticle sent me by one of my constituents 
entitled “Elmer Twitchell Writes His 
Congressman,” from the column of H. I. 
Phillips, as follows: 


THE ONCE OVER 
(By H. I. Phillips) 
ELMER TWITCHELL WRITES HIS CONGRESSMAN 


Dear CONGRESSMAN: Well, on account of 
President Trump asked me to, I am taking 
up with you direct the terrible mess the 
country isin. Iam like a man going down a 
ski jump in a fog, only even more scared and 
I guess you are the same. (The difference is 
that you get paid for the trip.) For me to 
take up with you direct the troubles of Amer- 
ica seems funny, as I had an idea you being 
a Congressman must know what they were, 
but who am I to turn down a request by the 
President? 

First of all I will come right out and ad- 
mit I am not too sure who is right and who 
is wrong in the assorted disturbances, but 
I think. it would be helpful if you decided 
on the following program: 

1. Cut the double talk, which is America’s 
trouble No. 1. 

2. Put your soul above the election re- 
turns 

3. Try to regard the words, “It’s close with 
22 districts missing,” as less vital than “No 
matter what happens to me I have been a 

ian.” 

4. Wipe off that goose-pimply look and do 
what is best for the people of America, let 
the votes fall where they may. 

5. Realize that this is not one of those 
times when it is enough to be an artful 
dcdger, a main-chancer and a pussy-footer. 

6 Get it into your head, Mr. Congressman, 
that a man can be right and still not be in 
a newsreel often. 

7. Try to understand that America never 
needed straight-shooting, straight-taiking 
leaders so desperately. 

8. Take the stand that you would not only 
rather be right than be President but rather 
be nearly right then be a Congressman. 

9. Smarten up to the fact that the na- 
tional appetite for baloney is slowly but 
surely on the decline. 

10. Remember that on your words and 
actions today depend the future happiness, 
yes, and the very lives of millions of Ameri- 
cans and their kids. 

11. In the words of “the State of the 
Union,” stop thinking of the next election 
and start thinking of the next generation. 

12. Be a United States public servant, not 
a waltzing mouse with a Washington address, 
or a Potomac River hanger for coat and pants. 

Well, I could give you some more advice 
but a Congressman can absorb only a little at 
a time, so I will quit at this point. The 
fate of America is in your lap or would be, 
if you had a lap. Your kids and your con- 
stituents’ kids may be the happy citizens 
of tomorrow or penniless bums, depending on 
whether you are a man or a halibut in these 
grave times. Whether America will continue 
to be the land of the free and the home 
of the brave or wind up as the Quonset hut 
of the hog-tied and the home of the bafflec 
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goat is up to you. For once in our life forget 
the votes. Yours in a cold sweat, 
ELMER TwitcHetr, 
P. S—You are not only fiddling white 
Rome burns, but trying to combat the fire 
and the music into a regular radio program, 





Answering Attack on the Veterans’ 
Administration 





REMARKS 


EON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPP! 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 1, 1946 


Mr. RANKIN... Mr. Speaker, it seems 
to me that the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania | Mr. FuLton], if he is really inter. 
ested in the welfare of the disabled vet- 
erans, should make some investigation 
before he comes on this floor and repeats 
these charges against the present Vet- 
erans’ Administration, headed by Gen. 
Omar N. Bradley, one of the greatest 
soldiers of this war and one of our finest 
living Americans. 

I happen to know something about 
what is going on. General Bradley is do- 
ing the very best he can. He is doing 
everything possible to speed up the con- 
struction of veterans’ hospitals, get every 
disabled ‘veteran into a hospital as 
quickly as possible, and to process every 
claim that comes in. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. He has had trouble get- 
ting sufficient: help in the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes, I will yield. 
_Mr. FULTON. Of course, this is the 
first time you have heard me because | 
am a new Member of Congress. 

Mr. RANKIN. I thought so. 

Mr. FULTON. There are many of 
these veterans in my district. I want to 
ask this question. Is it not true that 
there are hundreds of thousands of 
letters? 

Mr. RANKIN. Now, I will give the 
complete answer to that question in a 
letter from General Bradley which I am 
inserting as a part of my remarks, I 
would read it but I have only 1 minute. 

This is the most unjust attack on Gen- 
eral Bradley and the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration I have ever heard. It sounds 
like communism to me. 

Mr. FULTON. I am acking for infor- 
mation. 

Mr. RANKIN. In my opinion this 
man Stelle is doing the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration a grave injustice es wel! as 
doing great harm to the American 
Legion. 

General Bradley’s letter follows: 

Hon. J. E. RANKIN, 
Chairman, Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear MR. RANKIN: Receipt is acknowl- 

edged of your letter of this date enclosing 
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a letier addressed to you, dated January 31, 
1046, from Commander John Stelle, national 
commander of the American Legion, on 
which you desire information, which is 
furnished as follows: 

I assumed office as Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs on August 14, 1945. The fol- 
lowing facts are presented as a review of the 
operations of the Veterans’ Administration 
since that date and facts pertaining to the 
current load of work. 

Separstions from the armed services from 
October 1, 1940, to July 31, 1945, were 2,688,- 
(00. From August 1, 1945, to December 31 of 
that year there were 5,656,000 separations, 
making a total of 8,344,000 separations from 
service in World War ll. The estimated sepa- 
rations from active service for Jarruary 1946 
are 1,180,000, making a grand total of 
9 524.000 veterans who have served in World 
War II. By an examination of these figures 
it will be noted that 28 percent of the total 
separations were accomplished in 5 years and 
72 percent during the last 6 months. This 
will give you some idea of the accelerated 
load which the Veterans’ Administration has 
had to assume during my administration. 


DISABILITY PENSION CLAIMS 


On Aucust 1, 1945, there had been filed 
985,182 disability pension claims by veterans 
of World War 1; of this number, 120,920 
were pending; €83,262 had been adjudicated; 
616,467 had been allowed, and 266,795 had 
been disallowed. The percentage of allowed 
claims as of August 1, 1945, was 74.6. 

On December 31, 1945, 1,820,093 disability 
claims had been iiled; of this number 392,642 
were pending; 1,427,451 had been adjudi- 
cated; 967,141 had been allowed, and 460,310 
disallowed. ‘he percentage of allowed 
claims as of December 31, 1945, was 67.8. 

The vast majority of claims now pending 
were filed subsequent to the veterans’ dis- 
charge, and, according to a recent survey 
made in the territory of one of the Veterans’ 
Administration branch offices, 77 percent of 
the cases pending wer: awaiting AGO records 
from the Service Department. It is not pos- 
sible to adjudicate these cases until the 
Service Department records are received. 
Based on available information, it is indi- 
cated that this percentage of 77 percent rep- 
resents an over-all picture. 

Insofar as the claims of veterans, who are 
discharged from service on certificate of dis- 
ability, are concerned, they are handled with- 
out delay. In fact the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion adjudicates these claims within 3 to 5 
days of the receipt of the claim in our area 
offices. These offices were established for the 
specific purpose of rendering expedited ac- 
tion in this class of cases and this procedure 
has proven to be most effective. The area 
offices have adjudicated over 600,000 disa- 
bility claims. 

It is desired to emphasize that the Vet- 
erans’ Administration is handling the claims 
of those veterans who are discharged on a 
certificate of disability without any delay 
whatsoever. 

The Veterans’ Administration has used 
every expedient possible to adjudicate the 
claims filed by veterans without delay. As 
indicated above, the veterans who have been 
discharged because of disability, numbering 
in excess of 600,000, certainly the most meri- 
torious group, have been adjudicated through 
the area office procedure set up for this pur- 
pose. There has never been any appreciable 
delay in the adjudication of cases of this 
character. As those taper off, the area offices 
are being utilized to adjudicate cases initially 
claims of naval veterans discharged through 
naval discharge centers. This is made pos- 
sible by the practice of the Navy Department 
which enables them to furnish, in the great 
majority of cases, the veterans’ complete 
records. Special procedures have been set up 
with the Army separation centers whereby 
ssential records are immediately forwarded 





to the Veterans’ Administration when the 
veteran files claim at the center. These are 
used wherever adequate to allow the claim. 
Other records automatically follow which per- 
mit the adjudication of many cases. Re- 
cently the Army because of many reasons— 
the rapidity of demobilization, the move of 
records to St. Louis, the great influx of rec- 
ords from overseas—has been unable to fur- 
nish the military records with the desired 
dispatch. However, this is a temporary con- 
dition, and in order to assist the veterans 
it is immediately establishing a liaison 
group of its own employees in St. Louis. 

Insofar as the withdrawal of the records 
of the living veterans from the regional offices 
to the branch offices is concerned it has never 
been contemplated that the branch offices 
will adjudicate the claims of the living vet- 
erans. The regional offices will continue to 
adjudicate the claims of the living veterans 
and, at the present time, it is contemplated 
that there will be a further decentralization 
of the claims of living veterans to the regional 
offices. 

INSURANCE 


Pertaining to the specific items cited in 
Commander Stelle’s letter, concerning waiver 
of premiums on national service life in- 
surance, 20,411 may seem a iarge pending 
load without analysis. It should be under- 
stood that over half of these pending claims 
cannot be acted upon by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministtation until further evidence, which it 
has requested, has been supplied. During 
the week ending January 19, 1946, 6,506 
claims for waiver of premiums were adjudi- 
cated so that the real pending load of ciaims 
we now have represent only 10 days’ work. 
It is believed pertinent to state that in ex- 
cess of 360,000 waiver-of-premium claims 
have been filed; almost half of this number, 
or over 153,000, have been received since Au- 
gust 1, 1945, with approxim: tel, 160,00¢ ad- 
judications having been made subsequent to 
that date. It would seem that a load slight- 
ly in excess of 20,000 pending claims of a to- 
tal of 360,000 claims of this character would 
not support an allegation of failure to take 
action. 

HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION 


In our currently authorized construction 
program, 27 projects are now under construc- 
tion, most of which consist of additions to 
existing hospitals. These projects include 
a total of 10,702 additional beds, the large 
majority of which are fast approaching com- 
pletion. However, in our construction pro- 
gram, of the 41 new hospitals on which actual 
construction has not been started we have 
completed inspections at 35 locations and se- 
cured Presidential approval for the acquisi- 
tion of 21 of these sites. 

It must be understood that considerable 
time must of necessity be consumed in con- 
nection with the establishment of a new 
hospital and in making inspections and se- 
lection of available sites, in securing Presi- 
dential approval of the acquisition and in the 
actual acquisition of title to the property. 

Estimated plans for hospitals of various 
capacities are being developed which, when 
approved, will greatly accelerate completion 
of this building program. 


voc. TIONAL REHABILITATION AND EDUCATION 
(PUBLIC LAWS 16 AND 346) 


It is alleged by your correspondent that 
102,830 unprocessed applications for educa- 
tion and training under the Servicemen's 
Readjustment Act are pending. As of De- 
cember 31, 1945, which is the latest figure 
we have on this item, there were 69,463 claims 
in a pending status. 

On August 1, 1945, 96,828 had applied for 
education and training under Public Law 
346. On December 31, 1945, 454,489 had ap- 
plied for education and training under Pub- 
lic Law 346—22,813 applications were re- 
ceived during the month of August, 45,095 
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during the month of September, 62,114 month 
of October, 97.439 month of November, and 
130,200 in the month of December. Prior to 
August 1, 1945, the monthly increase in 
claims approximated 7,000 applications a 
month. 

In training, as of December 31, 1945, there 
were 91,176 veterans. Two hundred and fifty- 
eight thousand seven hundred and eighty- 
one veterans had received their certificates 
of eligibility and were awaiting entrance into 
training, i. e., they may not have elected 
courses of education or training or were 
waiting to begin their courses of education 
or training or acceptance by the educational 
or training institution 

While your correspondent did not mention 
the vocational rehabilitation program under 
Public Law 16, Seventy-eighth Congress, there 
were 14,771 veterans who had not initiated 
their advisement and guidance and 37,804 
veterans were undergoing advisement and 
guidance on December 31, 1945. Twenty 
thousand one hundred and fifty-five veterans 
were awaiting induction into training. On 
August 1, 1945. 89,961 veterans had applied 
for courses of rehabilitation. On December 
31, 1945, 202,884 had applied for vocational 
rehabilitation—14,641 applications were re- 
ceived in August, 24.031 in September, 27.- 
990 in October, 24.586 in November, 21,675 
in the month of December. There were in 
training, as of December 31, 1945, 40,222. 

During the month of December, I issued 
instructions to speed up the payment of sub- 
sistence allowances to veterans receiving 
education or training under Public Law 346 
which involved a major change in one of 
the established procedures of the Veterans’ 
Administration. Because of the provisions 
of Public Law 268, approved on December 
28, 1945, 1 was also able to issue instructions 
to speed up the payment of allowances to 
disabled veterans pursuing courses of voca- 
tional rehabilitation under Public Law 16 
The instructions implementing the law which 
was passed on December 28, 1945, were issued 
to our field offices within 15 days after this 
law became effective. 

I am convinced that with the perfection 
of our supervisory forces in the 13 branch 
Offices, the extension of this work to sub- 
regional offices and constant study for the 
purpose of eliminating unnecessary opera- 
tions, we should be able to handle the load 
under both Public Laws 16 and 346. 


STATUS OF DEATH PENSION CLAIMS, WORLD WAR 
II AND NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCI 
DEATH CLAIMS 


The following is the status of these claims 
as of August 1. 1945, and February 1, 1946 


Death pension claims, World War II 


Total cases in file.............. 
Total cases pending ..__.. 
Total eases adjudicated... - 

Tota! cases allowed_...........} 
Total cases disallowed | 








National service life insurance death claims 


Total 








} c. 
claims Allowed | », | Pendin 
i a. | wed 
} received | 
Se 
Aug. 1, 1945...| 380.172) 344, 545 7, 726 97, 901 
Feb. 1, 1946_. 486, 668 469,400 | 10. SX 16, 446 
Cet. 1, 1945, peak month in point of nati 
life insurance claims allowed, 29.93 


READJUST“IENT ALLOWANCES 
In the first week of August 1945, 44,184 un- 
employed veterans received readjustment al- 
lowances, compared to 940,262 for the week 
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ending January 26, 1946. These payments 
during the 6 months’ period totaled $167,- 
851,366. 

LOAN GUARANTIES 

Forty-two thousand three hundred and fif- 
ty-six applications for loan guaranties were 
approved during the period August 1, 1945, to 
January 19. 1946, with 318,000 pending as of 
the latter date. 

This office is fully aware of the tremendous 
job that lies before the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion as well as its pending load. With that in 
mind, and because of handicaps being experi- 
enced in respect to lack of sufficient admin- 
istrative space and personnel, on January 19, 
1946, I issued telegraphic instructions to all 
dep"tty administrators as follows: 

“Following telegram sent all regional] man- 
agers today: ‘Although commendable reports 
have been made to reduce pending load, sta- 
tistics available indicate work in arrears ma- 
jority regional offices in mail and records, 
adjudication, rehabilitation, medical exam- 
inations for rating purposes. Authority has 
already been delegated for employment addi- 
tional personnel to permit second or third 
shifts if necessary where delay is due to lack 
of space and where work cannot be kept 
current .y overtime. Authority permits full 
utilization of physicians on fee basis. You 
are directed to exercise authority already del- 
egated to employ second and third shifts if 
necessary to insure maintenance of currency 
in mail and records and other divisions of 
your office. Transfer unit must operate so 
as to clear transfer cases on 48-hour basis. 
All separation records must be alphabetized 
and cabinet filed immediately. You are di- 
rected to staff all divisions if necessary on 
three-shift basis with night differential to 
accommodate overload when mail and rec- 
ords clears.’ Deputy Administrators will im- 
mediately assume supervisory authority to 
assure that instructions to managers are 
carried out. In event difficulty experienced 
in recruiting new employees advise Assistant 
Administrator for Personnel at once indicat- 
ing specific needs by type of job.” 

Moreover, with a full appreciation of the 
tremendous load ahead in connection with 
carrying out the provisions of law pertaining 
to vocational rehabilitation and education, 
instructions are now in the process of com- 
pletion to further decentralize certain activ- 
ities of this work from regional offices to sub- 
regional offices, which would serve to acceler- 
ate the accomplishment of this program. 

Sincerely yours, 
Omar N. BRADLEY, 
General, United States Army, 
Administrator, 





Strikes Have Gone Far Enough 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 1 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Strikes Have Gone Far 
Enough,” published in the Arkansas 
Democrat, of Little Rock, Ark., of Jan- 
uary 14, 1946. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STRIKES HAVE GONE FAR ENOUGH 


The first duty of government is to main- 
tain order, to insure the basic rights of all 
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the people, so they may go on in security with 
their daily affairs, working, producing, selling, 
and buying. 

All else comes after that. When govern- 
ment fails in that duty, it fails to govern in 
the true sense of the word. When it allows 
any group to flout the public welfare, to set 
itself up as a superior force, shoving the ma- 
jority around to gain its own ends, then we 
do not have government. 

We have anarchy. We have a lawless rule 
of the many by a few. 

The Nation is perilously near that situation 
now, if not actually in it. Strikers have been 
swinging their picket lines across the land, 
closing plants which are essential to the 
Nation’s welfare, and promising to close more. 

A small fraction of the Nation’s workers 
are paralyzing its economic life. Other work- 
ers refuse to cross their picket lines. Many 
related plants depend for supplies on the 
ones closed by strikes, and cannot operate 
without them. 

Strikes cannot be stopped entirely, of 
course. It would be wrong to do so, if it 
were possible. There have been cases, and 
there may be more, when the strike was 
labor’s only weapon of defense for funda- 
mental rights. There is employer greed as 
well as labor greed. 

But it is the Government’s solemn duty to 
see that labor is brought under the law, just 
as was done with business when it became 
big and powerful, and sometimes ruthless. 
For the public good, and for the preservation 
of our democracy, the Government is obli- 
gated to act. 

Frequentiy, labor now has no respect for 
its contracts. A steel strike has been voted 
in violation of a contract which pledged no 
strikes during its life, and it runs till next 
fall. There has been a plague of wildcat 
strikes, of strikes over which union had 
jurisdiction of certain work in a plant, and 
of sympathy strikes where there was no 
grievance—just to back up some union de- 
mand maybe hundreds of miles away. 

For all of this the public pays. It is in 
effect a conspiracy against the public peace 
and welfare. It is a restraint of trade as 
vicious as any trust ever attempted. It is 
undemocratic, unchrisatian, outrageous. 

President Truman's fact-finding proposal 
is not the required remedy. In a prelimi- 
nary test, General Motors has refused to 
accept the iu‘lings. A union could refuse 
as well. The findings would have no force, 
even if sanctioned by the law the President 
wants. 

It is up to Congress to draft something 
stronger. The remedy is to make the unions 
liable for irresponsible conduct. This near- 
anarchy of allowing labor and management 
to slug out their differences over any matter 
at all, at the public expense, has gone far 
encugh. Tell your Congressman and Sen- 
ators that you want action. 





Veterans’ Administration 


REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 1, 1946 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
speaking today as a veteran of World 
War II about the other veterans that have 
not been taken care of. I, too, have re- 
ceived c. letter from the American Legion, 
from John Stelle, national commander, 
of the Washington headquarters. 

He states to me that there are now 
500,000 applications for service-connect- 





ed ratings for compensation p 
which have not been processed by the 
Veterans’ Administration today. 

that there is delay in new hospital con. 
struction required for the 500,000 appii- 
cations for service-connected disabilities, 
He stated that these are not being taken 
care of because the available beds are 
not adequately being used and the hos. 
pitals are not being constructed jm. 
mediately. I feel that unless something 
is done to open the thousands of un. 
opened letters which he states are in the 
Veterans’ Administration we will have a 
complete breakdown of the legislation 
passed for the protection of our World 
War II veterans. We in Congress want 
to see that these laws which we passed 
are enforced, and as a veteran myself | 
want to speak out, courageously I hope, 
against this threatened breakdown of 
the Veterans’ Administration. I ask for 
an immediate answer from the Veterans’ 
Administration, not to myself, but for 
public information. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Washington, D. C., January 31, 1946, 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: A survey conducted 
throughout the Nation by the American 
Legion discloses that in the central offices 
in Washington and regional offices through- 
out the country there has been a tragic 
break-down in the administration of the law 
pertaining to the care and the treatment of 
the veterans who are the special charges of 
the Veterans’ Administration. Amongst 
other delinquencies we have found there are 
over 500.°00 applications for service-con- 
nected ratings for compensation purposes, 
which have not been processed by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration; 7,840 pending applica- 
tions for hospitalization awaiting process; 
102,830 applications for education and train- 
ing under title II of the Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act which have not been proc- 
essed; and literally hundreds of thousands of 
unopened letters pertaining to various phases 
of veterans’ benefits and insurance claims 
in Veterans’ Administration offices through- 
out the Nation; 20,411 pending claims for 
waivers of premium on national service life 
insurance due to total and permanent dis- 
ability; and 18,847 pending death claims un- 
disposed of. 

It is apparent from the above figures that 
the great promise of our Government to the 
returning veteran that he would be ade- 
quately cared for, together with his widow 
and orphans, is not being fulfilled by the 
present administration of the act. 

It must be borne in mind that the figures 
given above are absolute minimum figures 
reflecting the extent of the neglect, since 
the American Legion is unable to have access 
to the fullest extent to the records of the 
Veterans’ Administration. Our investigation 
discloses that there has been an apparent 
unwillingness on the part of the Veterans’ 
Administration to utilize the staffed hospital 
beds available in Army and Navy hospitals 
throughcut the country to service those in 
need of hospitalization in this emergency. 

1t further appears that although the Vet- 
erans’ Administration has been given author- 
ity and ample appropriations for the con- 
struction of hospitals in various States to 
meet the present and impending heavy hos- 
pital load reflected in the 500,000 pending 
applications for service-connected disabil- 
ities, nevertheless, there is undue and per- 
sistent delay in new hospital construction. 
The American Legion has been advised that 
thousands of beds are now available in Army 
and Navy hospitals throughout the country, 
adequately staffed with doctors and nurses 
which could be used in the emergency. 














There appears to be no disposition on the 
part of the Veterans’ Administration to make 
adequate or complete use of these beds. 
Only 7,848 of these beds have been accepted 
py the Veterans’ Administration. 

The American Legion feels that the time 
has come when it must speak positively of 
the dereliction of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion in order that our people will see to it, 
through their Representatives in Congress, 
that the Government keeps faith with those 
who sacrificed in its defense. 

The American Legion, and we believe the 
American people, demand that Congress take 
immediate action to see that its mandates 
are not longer ignored by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration; that measures for emergency 
hospitalization be adopted at once; that the 
auchorized program for hospital construc- 
tion be immediately launched, and that the 
unjustifiable and unwarranted delay in proc- 
essing claims for benefits under the law be 
eliminated 

Yours very sincerely, 
JOHN STELLE, 
National Commander. 





Proposed Independent State of 
Trans-Jordan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. HAWKES 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 1 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter sent 
to Hon. Dean Acheson, Acting Secretary 
of State, by the Hebrew Committee of 
National Liberation, regarding the sep- 
aration of the territory of Trans-Jordan 
from Palestine, as advocated by the For- 
eign Secretary of Great Britain, Mr. Er- 
nest Bevin, in his speech before the 
United Nations Organization. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JANUARY 19, 1946. 
The Hon. Dean ACHESON, 
Acting Secretary of State, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

Your Excettency: On behalf of the He- 
brew Committee of National Liberation, we 
are writing to request the consideration and 
assistance of the Government of the United 
States in the following matter. 

The Government of Great Britain has an- 
nounced its intention to proceed with the 
establishment of an “independent state of 
Trans-Jordan.” While we welcome every in- 
Stance of granting independence to peoples 
hitherto deprived of statehood, we wish to 
stale Our strongest objection to the an- 
nounced intention of the Government of 
Great Britain in this particular case. 

We submit that such action would be in 
Strict violation of the clear international ob- 
ligations undertaken by His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment as specified in the Anglo-American 
Convention of 1924, as well as in utter dis- 
‘greement with the mandate issued by the 
League of Nations for Palestine. 

_ The territory referred to as Trans-Jordan 
‘Ss an integral part of Palestine, clearly in- 
cluded within the boundaries of Palestine 
88 specified in the mandate of the League 
_of Nations under which Palectine was en- 
Wusted to Great Britain for the purpose of 
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reconstituting that country as the national 
home of the Hebrew people. 

This territory, referred to as Trans-Jordan, 
comprises 34,740 square miles and is very 
sparsely populated. Even with the inclusion 
of the wandering Bedouin tribes, the popula- 
tion numbers around 400,000. In 1922 this 
province was separated from the rest of 
Palestine in its administration by enforc- 
ing an arbitrary interpretation of article 25 
of the mandate, thus leaving some 10,000 
square miles (western Palestine) with a total 
populatior of 1,700,000. But at all times 
the province of Trans-Jordan remained under 
the jurisdiction and the control of the High 
Commissioner of Palestine and its budget 
was provided by the Treasury of Palestine, 
raised through taxes from the people of 
Palestine. Thus, even the most far-reaching 
interpretation of article 25 and the practice 
and policy of the colonial office imply that 
Trans-Jordan was at all times considered part 
of Palestine. 

Furthermore, such a separation is con- 
trary to the basic interests and welfare of 
the population. The compcrison between 
the status of the residents of the western 
and eastern parts of Palestine speaks for 
itself. The average resident in the western 
part of Palestine has an incomparably 
higher standard of living, of health and ed- 
ucation than in the province of Trans-Jordan, 
where the population is largely illiterate, 
disease-ridden, and in a permanent state of 
semistarvation. 

Any effort to grant independence to Trans- 
Jordan is an obvious endeavor of a coup d’état 
in u.der to deprive the Hebrew people of 
three-fourths of their national territory 
which is theirs from the time immemorial 
by the will of God and which has been recog- 
nized as such in modern times by the man- 
date of the League of Nations. 

The British Government is in control of 
Palestine’s 45,000 square miles as a trustee 
and guardian by virtue of authority given 
to her by the League of Nations. Now that 
the United Nations Organization is in exist- 
ence, the British Government is duty-bound 
to return the authority over the territory of 
Palestine to the United Nations Organiza- 
tion, which will take the necessary steps to 
effectuate the fulfillment of the original 
League of Nations mandate. Pending such 
action by Great Britain, it could not pos- 
sibly grant “independence” to any one part 
of Palestine over which it has no sovereignty. 

As a small nation which is still denied a 
seat on the United Nations Organization, we 
appeal for the protection o* the Government 
of the United States against this latest effort 
to derrive us of our own territory and our 
internationally reccgnized right to it. 

This comes at a time when hundreds of 
thousands of Hebrews are being prevented 
by force of erms from entering their own 
country. We wish to condemn before the 
entire civilized world the cruel treatment 
thus ofiered a loyal and fighting ally in the 
common war that has just been won with 
so much sacrifice and blood. 

Appealing for the assistance of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, the Hebrew 
committee wishes to stress that under the 
terms of the Anglo-American Convention of 
1924 and preceding correspondence between 
the two governments, any change in the 
terms of the mandate requires previous con- 
sultation with and the consent of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. We wish to 
express, therefore, ovr most confident hope 
that Your Excellency will institute the neces- 
sary measures to provide for Great Britain’s 
adherence to the terms of her treaty with 
your Government and to her other inter- 
national obligations pertaining to Palestine. 

With assurances of my highest esteem 


and appreciation, I be; to remain, Your 
Excellency, 
Paithfully yours, 
Peter H. Bercson, 
, Chairman. 
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Increase in Wages and Inflation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 1 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an editorial entitled 
“Strange Contradiction,” dealing with 
proposed increases in wages and the 
danger of inflation, published in the Ar- 
kansas Democrat, of Little Rock, Ark., 
January 23, 1946. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed .. the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STRANGE CONTRADICTION 

There is a strange contradiction in the 
President’s message to Congress. 

On the one hand, he warns of the dan- 
ger of inflation—that is, a runaway of living 
costs. He suggests certain measures to halt 
this calamity, already started. Two of them 
look to holding down on the amount of 
money in circulation. They thus strike at 
the cause of inflation, which is people hav- 
ing more money to buy with than there are 
goods to buy 

One of these proposals is reduced Govern- 
ment spending. The Federal Budget would 
be balanced at a lower out-go figure, against 
estimated tax receipts, helped out by using 
a few billions of cash now in the Treasury. 

Then, the President would keep taxes 
where they are—no further reduction. 

So the Government would be pouring less 
money into circulation, and taxes would con- 
tinue to soak up the present percentage of 
what people get. 

In addition, the President wants his power 
to control prices extended. 

So far, so good. But then the President 
Swings right around and asks for a wide rais- 
ing of wages. There you’d have increased 
buying power, more upward pressure on 
prices, to offset the cut in Government spend- 
ing and the tax take. 

It’s true, the President says wages should 
be raised without putting prices any higher. 
If that could be done, the wage hikes 
wouldn’t add to the total of money in circu- 
lation. For it would just mean that the 
workers would get more, and the plants 
would have less profit to use for plant expan- 
sion, new industries, stockholders’ dividends, 
and the like 

But the Government has already admitted 
that this can’t be done. Industrial profits 
aren’t generally big enough. The Govern- 
ment has recommended higher steel prices, 
so the steelworkers can be paid an addi- 
tional 1844 cents an hour. Other price in- 
creases are hinted 

And that isn’t all. If union wages go up, 
and prices are lifted so industry can pay 
them, what about the millions of farmers, 
professional people and unorganized work- 
ers, who cannot expect increased incomes? 

Their one good chance of a raise is to get 
the equivalent of it in lower prices and taxes 
But the President’s program would defeat 


that, and worse—they would pay higher 
prices. 
It’s a strange contradiction—a dangerous 


one for the majority of our people. They 
should speak out about it to their C 
gressmen. 

Reasonable wage increases, where justi- 
fied—yes. But, above all, get production to 
going. Enough goods to buy is the one sure 
Way to prevent inflation. 


ii 
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Veterans’ Affairs 





REMARKS 


HON. JACK Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 1, 1946 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I was interested in the con- 
troversy between the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania {Mr. FuLTon] and the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN]. 
Like every other Member of the House, 
I, too, received a letter this morning 
from the national commander of the 
American Legion. I receive complaints 
from veterans almost daily. I would 
like to know just where the trouble lies. 
About a month ago I referred a com- 
munication to General Bradley in con- 
nection with 20 boys in my district who 
have returned from the service and who 
are going to college and who are sup- 
posed to be paid, under the GI bill of 
rights, the benefits to which they are 
entitled. Why are those payments, some 
of which have been overdue since Feb- 
ruary and March of last year, not paid? 
Why is it I have to wait for a month or 
so to get some sort of a reply from Gen- 
eral Bradley? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. 
yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. In the first place, the 
law was not passed that long ago. In the 
second plece, the amended GI bill was 
only passed a month or two ago. In the 
third place, General Bradley told me 
himself that he was having trouble get- 
ting enough help. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Is it 
lack of funds appropriated, or is it be- 
cause he cannot get the personnel? 

Mr. RANKIN. He just cannot get the 
personnel. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. The 
gentleman must agree there is some- 
thing wrong somewhere, and if the Con- 
gress can correct it, we should take steps 
to do so. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman must 
understand that we had several times as 
many men in this war as in the First 
World Wer. Our casualty list was 
greater, and our disability list was a 
great deal larger. General Bradley has 
only been head of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration for a short time. General 
Hawley has only been head of the Med- 
ical Service for a short time. They are 
doing the very best they can, and are 
working overtime trying to meet these 
conditions. A great deal of this stuff in 
Stelle’s letter is exaggerated. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I am 
particulariy disturbed over Mr. Stelle’s 
reference to the need for additional hos- 
pital beds, and the delay in new hospital 
construction. Two service hospitals in 
my district, the Dibble General Hos- 
pital, Army, and the Santa Cruz Con- 
valescent Hospital, Navy, are to be 
closed prior to the end of the present 
fiscal year. The Veterans’ Administra- 
tion has indicated that they have no 
desire to use the excellent facilities at 


Yes; I 


either of these institutions. 
is wrong somewhere, Mr. Speaker, and 
it is up to Congress to find the answer. 
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Something 





Ben Toland 


REMARKS 


HON. SHERMAN ADAMS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 1, 1946 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, there have 
been few boys like Ben Toland. In giving 
his life in the service of his country as a 
marine on Iwo Jima, his life closed not 
much differently than thousands of other 
boys. In that he loved his God and his 
country, and in that he believed in sound 
government, education, and in industrial 
peace—he shared the creed common to 
all American boys. But the unusual 
thing about Ben Toland was the way in 
which he expressed it. Before he died he 
made a will. On this day, when Congress 
and the people are considering the prob- 
lems of those who work and those who 
hire, it is significant to recall that Ben 
Toland gave 40 percent of all he had to 
promote the peaceful settlement of the 
differences which are of common concern 
to us all. Ben Toland gave 20 percent 
of all that he had to the Congress to 
promote efficient government; he gave 
30 percent to his schools, and 10 per- 
cent to charity and to his church. Ben 
Toland gave his life to his country, and 
his material possessions to make it a 
better place in which to live. 

It seems to me appropriate that in the 
work in which we are presently engaged 
we, in all humility, recall the deeds of 
this New Hampshire boy who gave every- 
thing he had in the interest of a better 
country. 

I include as a part of my remarks the 
following article: 


HE, TOO, WAS SEEKING “GCOD WILL AMONG MEN” 


No one ordered the 24-year-old marine lieu- 
tenant to take over the wounded ofiicer’s 
platoon, which was to storm the ridge. 

First Lt. Ben Toland, of Concord, N. H., 
simply tcok command, charged the ridge 
“where every 10 yards cost a life,” and was 
laying out air markers to show the new posi- 
tion when the mortar burst hit. He died in- 
stantly, there on the barren, bloody slopes 
of Iwo Jima just a few weeks after last 
Christmas, on February 21, 1945. 

ater they found his will. 

It was just a handwritten note from a 
marine going into battle. Perhaps it does 
not speck for all the 5,000 marines who died 
on Iwo Jima, but certainly there is a mes- 
sage for Americans in the last thoughts of 
this scholarly youth. He was a junior, a 
Phi Beta Kappa, at Yale; his mother, Mrs. 
Esther Toland, is Republican national com- 
mitteewoman from New Hampsnhire. 

Ben Toland wanted peace between labor 
and management. 

He gave nearly half of his modest estate— 
4) percent (about $1,500) —for the settlement 
of their problems. Ten percent each goes to 
the C.I.O. and the A. F. of L.; 20 percent goes 
to the National Association of Manufacturers. 

Ben Toland wanted a sound national gov- 
ernment. 

His attorney, Frank J. Sulloway, of Con- 
cord, who is national committeeman from 
New Hampshire, says that although it cannot 








be accepted, Lieutenant Toland wished to 
bequeath 20 percent “to the 

* * * tq promote efficient government jn 
the interests of all the people in the country 
instead of merely the organized pressure 
groups, and to promote a farsighted foreign 
policy.” 

Ben Toland believed in education. 

To his schools, St. Paul’s, of Concord, ang 
Yale University, he left 20 percent and 19 
percent, respectively.- 

Ben Toland believed in God. 

The remaining tenth—perhaps intended as 
his final tithe—was bequeathed 5 percent to 
the New York Times Christmas charity 
known as the One Hundred Neediest 
and 5 percent to the Protestant Episcopal 
Church “to bring the kingdom of God nearer 
to earth and the earth nearer to the kingdom 
of God.” 

This was the will of a marine who volun. 
teered his life and gave all his worldly goods 
for a better America. 





‘The Case Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERKELEY L. BUNKER 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 1, 1946 


Mr. BUNKER. Mr. Sneaker, the 
Washington Post is one of the Nation’s 
great newspapers. Its expressions on 
governmental affairs are sound and con- 
servative. That is particularly true of 
the editorial, Coup in the House, that 
appeared in the Post’s editorial columns 
this morning. It lends weight to the con- 
tentions of many of us that the House 
Rules Committee has drifted far from the 
Democratic paths and the judicial role 
its originators intended. The time when 
public opinion will demand an end to the 
practices in which the Rules Committee 
indulges can only be hastened by such 
decisions as it made in the Case bill. 
Here is the editorial: 


COUP IN THE HOUSE 


We see no prospect that the House Rules 
Committee’s coup will give the Nation the 
sound labor disputes policy for which it is 
yearning. The Case bill which the com- 
mittee is sponsoring embodies a number of 
constructive ideas, but it would also invoke 
some dangerous methods that might do more 
harm than good. To this must be added the 
fact that it is to be placed before the House 
by illegitimate means. It has not been 
passed upon by the Committee on Labor or 
by any other legislative committee. Instead 
it will go before the House by fiat of the 
Rules Committee, for the rule under which 
the fact-finding bill is being debated makes 
it possible to substitute the Case bill for the 
administration’s measure when the general 
debate is over. No other bill may thus be 
substituted. In effect, the Rules Committee 
has usurped the right of initiating legisla- 
tion. 

The bill itself has grave defects which the 
House can scarcely be expected to correct 
on the floor. It would set up a “labor-man- 
agement mediation board” composed of rep- 
resentatives of employers and employees as 
well as the public. Since the purpose of the 
board would be to protect the public interest 
and to aid the disputants in reaching an 
agreement, we think its members should rep- 
resent only the Government. As a matter 





of good organization, moreover, such an 
agency should be set up within the Labor 
Department and should absorb the existing 








Conciliation Service. However, no mention 
of that agency is made in the bill, 

The specific duty of bargaining collectively 
would be laid upon both management and 
jabor. In case of continued disagreement, 
the board or its local or regional agents could 
step in to assist a settlement. The chairman 
could order the parties not to strike or to 
change working conditions for 30 days. So 
far so good. But the bill goes om to pro- 
vide for enforcement of sueh orders. by court 
injunctions. We doubt that such enforce- 
ment would be either effective or proper. 
The Railway Labor Act after which this ma- 
chinery is patterned is wholly vofuntary. 
The board would have other means of making 
its influence felt im the end. Under effec- 
tive board action the noncooperating party 
would likely come out on the losing end of 
the dispute. Cooperation would thus tend 
to become a National habit, as it is in the 
railway industry. ; 

We are wholly in sympathy with the idea 
of making labor contracts binding, as this 
pill undertakes to de. Obviously, too, Con- 
eress should protect empfoyers as well as 
employees against the use of violence and fn- 
timidation. Nowadays unions turn strikes 
into sieges of industriat plants. Ways must 
be found to combat such violence. Likewise 
we think it is wholly reasonabie to withdraw 
the protection of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act from employees who are found 
cuilty of violence, intimidatfon or unlawful 
destruction of property im connection with 
a strixe. : 

The trouble with the Case bill is that a 
number of sound objectives have been 
tangled up with extreme and unworkable 
provisions. It needs precisely the sort of 
pruning and revision that a goed legislative 
committee could give it. Considering the 
deficiencies of both the revised fact-finding 
bill before the House and the Case bill, it 
looks as if the country will have to rely upon 
the Senate for the initiation of well-balanced 
labor disputes legislation. 





Retief for Starving People of Europe 


REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 1, 1946 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I intreduced in the House a com- 
panion resolution te Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 51, the purpose of which is to 
set up a joint committee to be composed 
of six Members of the Senate—three 
from the majority party and three from 
the minority parties—appointed by the 
President of the Senate and six Members 
of the House of Representatives—three 
from the majority party and three from 
the minority parties—appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
Which will be direeted to make an official 
visit to Germany and such other places 
in Europe as may be necessary for the 

urpose of enabling the committee to 
make studies and obtain information 
with respect to existing conditions in 
Germany and aetion which may be taken 
by the President or the Congress to im- 
prove such conditions. The joint con- 
eressional group shall make a report to 
the Congress at the earliest practicable 
date but not later than 1 month after 
the adoption of this resolution with re- 
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spect to sueh conditions and its recom- 
mendation for legislative or other action 
designed to improve such conditions. 

Very briefly, Mr. Speaker, under the 
Potsdam agreement, the United States 
Government has unwittingly become a 
partner to mass starvation, particularly 
in Germany, contrary to the established 
and humanitarian concepts of interna- 
tional law, whieh have always placed 
upon the victor the responsibility of pro- 
teeting te the best of its ability the in- 
noeent vietims of the population con- 
quered. Our present policies and prac- 
tiees are comtrary te every concept of 
the Christian religiom which has made 
this country great against the humani- 
tarian principles whieh have always pre- 
vailed in the thought, the heart, and 
soul of the American people. We now 
find our Government to be in partner- 
ship in the occupation of Germany in 
enforcing policies that are starving mil- 
lions of innocent women and children to 
death in that occwpied territory. I 
know this will be almost unbelievable to 
the rank and file of the American peo- 
ple, yet it is @ fact that cannot be de- 
nied; and unless it is corrected the seeds 
of hate will be se widely sown im that 
industrial section of Burope against the 
American Nation that we will have 
planted the seeds of World War III in 
the future, and our actions will drive the 
people in our territory of occupation as 
soon as we quit our job there into the 
ranks of communism, which will doubt- 
less bring about an amalgamation of 
these people with Russia which will 
overflow France, which is now greatly 
affected by that ideology of government, 
and will completely communize the con- 
tinent of Europe. 

The administration and the personal 
advisors and investigators of the Presi- 
dent concur in the judgment that a 
major tragedy is rapidly developing in 
Europe. But in answer to a rising chorus 
of pleas for intercession and action, the 
administration has refused te move. It 
will be news to the people of America in 
general to learn that the people of Ger- 
many are receiving only 1,500 calories a 
day, and many less than that amount, 
which the highest medical authority in 
Europe or elsewhere regards as a starva- 
tion diet. 

Tt. will further be news to the people to 
know that a great many of the Protestant 
chureh relief organizations and the 
Catholic church relief organizations are 
aware of this condition and have been 
imploring the President and the Con- 
gress to do something about it, and it 
will be news to the American people to 
learn that even though these church 


. organizations of which I have spoken 


have pleaded with the administration 
to allow such oarganizations and the 
people of this country te send packages 
of food and money to relatives and the 
people generally in Germany and for the 
purpose of preserving the lives of the 
mothers and children of Germany, all of 
these requests so far have been denied. 

These church relief organizations, in- 
cluding the great Quaker relief organi- 
zation, believe that the humanitarian in- 
stinets of the American people are so 
strong that if the administration in 
Washington will lift the ban and allow 
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those whe want to help, shiploads 
of flour, food. medicine, and clothing can 
be sent to Burope in such quantities 
purely on a volunteer basis, that it will 
to @ great extent furnish such relief es 
will save the lives of hundreds of thou- 
sands of women and children who, 
without it, will die before spring. 

Back in October, a delegation repre- 
senting 43 international organizations in 
the United States headed by Mrs. Dwight 
W. Morrow, chairman of the Food for 
Freedom Organizations, called upon the 
President to urge more generous over- 
seas relief for Europe. Among the more 
than 40 organizations included were the 
CIO, the A. F. of L., the Federal Council 
of Churches, the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the Farmers Union, and 
others. 

Mrs. Morrow was the spokesman of 
the delegation. The report was that 
Mr. Truman’s attitude was bristling, 
hostile. It is obvious that the slow 
awakening of the American people to the 
terrible tragedy and crime against 
humanity to which our Nation was com- 
mitted at the Potsdam Conference is 
beginning to be understood by the 
American people. 

A report on September 15 from one of 
the leading Quaker organizations on the 
ground in Europe made this statement: 

No child born in Germany this year will 
survive the coming winter. Only half the 
children aged less than 3 years will survive. 


This was reported to the British press, 
which has been reporting such instances 
time and again while the American press 
seems to have been completely gagged 

On October 4 a British major is quoted 
in the London Daily Mirror as follows: 

The greatest horror in modern history is 
taking place in eastern Germany. Many 
millions of German people have been ejected 
anto the roads * * * are dying by the 
thousands on the roads from starvation. 
dysentery, and exhaustion. Even a cursory 
visit. to the hospetals in Berlin is an experi- 
ence which would make the sights in the 
concentration camps appear normal. 


On October 12 a correspondent, writing 
for a publication known as the Friend, 
published in London, had the following 
to Say: 

In the forest around Berlin countless dead 
ave hanging from the trees. One becomes 
indifferent to death. Mothers see their chil- 
dren die and bury them by the wayside ap- 
parently with none of that paim which usu- 
ally tears a mother’s heart apart. [If this 
misery cannot he checked it is no exaggera- 
tion to reckon on a figure of 20,000,000 dead 
this winter. 


The London Observer stated that not 
only Germany but also Europe is threat- 
ened by a catastrophe which has no prec- 
edent. sinee the Black death in 1348. 

On November 14 the Christian Century 
carried the foliowing plea which had been 
issued by a joint committee of the Worid 
Couneil of Churches, the International 
Red Cross, the World Jewish Congress. 
and the Save the Children International 
Union and Catholic Charities: 

Children by the millions are in imminent 
danger of starving and freezing as winter 
comes to Europe unless immediate help 
comes. Helpless children cannot. survive 
much longer unless there is a united effort 
to save them. ; 
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The Christian Century continued: 

It is time for the Christian conscience to 
ery, Stop, stop this torture of helpless war 
victims. The policy being followed in cen- 
tral Europe is ghastly. It is unnecessary. 
It is a repudiation of Christian charity and 
a defiance of Christicn morality. 


On November 28 the Christian Cen- 
tury made the further charge: 

Silent concurrence by tre churches in mur- 
der by starvation makes the church an ac- 
cessory to the crime. As a result of the Pots- 


dam decisions, millions of Germans are starv- 
ing now. 


In the November issue of the Lutheran 
Outlock the following; protest, was re- 
corded: 

Inhumanity and even brutality are being 
practiced in a manner that is shocking to the 
Christian conscience. Millions of human be- 
ings are on the verge of starvation, and yet, 
in America at least, there appears to be no 
official cognizance of the fact. The American 
pecple are being kept strangely in ignorance 
of the awful catastrophe that has befallen a 
large part of the world’s population. We raise 
a voice in solemn protest against the inhu- 
manity which today is being practiced by the 
victor nations against the German people and 
we do plead for pity and mercy for the mil- 
lions of innocent children who are now be- 
come the chief victims of the judgment which 
has fall’ 


On Tecember 11, a delegation of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America returned from an investigation 
of conditions in Germany. They warned 
that expulsion of millicns of Germans 
from their homes had caused unspeak- 
able hardship, and that the persons who 
were trying to get into the Reich were 
without food, shelter, clothing, or medical 
supplies. They voiced an urgent appeal 
for aid to the German people. 

Mr. Speaker. the late President Roose- 
velt in a broadcast io the German people 
in asking them to overthrow Hitler and 
the Nazi regime assured them that our 
fight and effort was to destroy not the 
Gert.1an people but the Nazi Fascist form 
of government and promised the German 
peovle protection. 

None of usin Congres and few Ameri- 
cans believe in a soft peace foi Germany. 
In our trial of war criminals we have be- 
gun at the top in rounding up the leaders 
of the Nazi Fascist Party in order to bring 
them to trial possibly by the thousands 
before we 2re through. Doubtless most 
of them wii] eventually be put to death 
as they should be. Our purpose, Presi- 
Gent Roosevelt proclaimed during the 
war, was to destroy the Nazi Fascist ide- 
ology of government with the hope that 
when the destruction had been brought 
ebout the people of Germany might be 
won over to a peaceful democratic type of 
government. We want to make it im- 
possible for them to again develop the in- 
struments for another war. But certain- 
ly, we have changed our course complete- 
ly since the late President Roosevelt as- 
sured the German people in his broad- 
casts during the war that we would pro- 
tect them and not attempt to destroy 
them. 

We have not kept the word of the Na- 
tion. We are destroying the innocent 
women and children of that nation, we 
are sowing the seeds of hatred in the 
generations to come, we are planting the 
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seeds of another war, we are going di- — 


rectly contrary to the Christian concepts 
and humanitarian ideals which have 
caused America to be honored and re- 
spected throughout the world. 

I hope the Members of the House will 

ass this resolution to dispatch a com- 
mittee of the Congress without delay to 
Europe to bring back the facts to the 
American people. General Eisenhower, 
at the close of the war, did the Nation 
a great service when he called for a com- 
mittee to be sent to Europe to view the 
horrors of the concentration camps 
which committee brought back the true 
picture to the American people. Cer- 
tainly, it is time for us to view the pic- 
ture again and to determine without 
question or error what is the situation in 
Germany today. When the American 
people have the facts then they will be 
able to deal with the question. It is to 
be hoped that before this happens the 
President in some way will arrange to lift 
the ban on the sending of packages and 
of food and medicine to help preserve 
the lives at least of the infants and little 
children of Germany who are starving 
to death daily by the thousands accord- 
ing to every authentic report coming out 
of Germany at the present. 





Truman Bidding United States To Accept 
Marxian Ideas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


RON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 1, 1946 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave granted to extend my remarks 
in the Recorb, I include the following 
article by Samuel Crowther from the 
New York Journal-American: 
TRUMAN BrpprING UNITED STATES 

MARZIAN IDEAS 


(By Samuel Crowther) 


President Truman’s message to the Con- 
gress in which he combined a message on the 
State of the Union with a message on the 
Budget is a long and dreary document taken 
as a document. So is the Communist mani- 
festo. 

President Truman dealing with the State 
of the Union has brought together, using a 
few more words, what he said on domestic 
affairs in his radio address of January 3 and 
what he said on foreign affairs in his address 
on Navy Day. The part of the message deal- 
ing with the Budget is merely arithmetic of 
a sort. 


To ACCEPT 


REPLACES ORIGINAL PRINCIPLES 


Nevertheless this message, in spite of its 
dreariness, in spite of its masses of words 
that convey no ideas and in spite of the good 
intentions that wander through the text like 
homeless orphans in a crowd, must be set 
as a historic one. 

It marks the first time that a President of 
the United States has asked the Congress to 
abandon the principles on which our Amer- 
ican state was founded and to adopt a new 
set of principles directly repugnant to them. 

And all this is the more remarkable be- 
cause the man who is asking for socialism 
does not believe in socialism and does not 
know he is asking for it. 





These are the words in which Presiden; 
Truman definitely denounces the America; 
ideal: 

“There is no question in my mind that th. 
Government acting on behalf of all th. 
people must assume the ultimate i. 
bility for the economic health of the Nation 

“There is no other agency that can No 
other organization has the scope or the ay. 
thority nor is any other agency accountable 
to all the people.” 


APPLIES MARXIAN CPEED TO UNITED sTATES 


This is a direct proposal that the Marxian 
creed—not in theory but as it has worked 
out in practice—shall be applied to the citi- 
zens of the United States. 

This means that they must be submerged 
as individuals and become serfs in an gil. 
powerful state, living o dying at the will o; 
the politicians who are in control. 

That was the kind of state Mussolini was 
driven into making after seizing power t 
rescue his country from chaos; that was the 
sort of state that Hitler was driven into 
making after seizing power to bring his 
country out of chaos. 

There is no point short of the absolute at 
which a government can stop once it as- 
sumes responsibility for the economic health 
of its people. 

That is well known to every modern reyo- 
lutionist. That is well known to those inner 
circles in Washington who control the pup- 
pets holding our principal offices, and that 
is why these inner circles, as has just been 
pointed out in the Series The Tragedy of 
Truman, are so well satisfied with the way 
events in this country are shaping up. : 


ADVOCATES CIO PROGRAM 


The titular officers of the administration 
are being pressed to ask for more control, on 
the ground that more cuntrol now will mean 
less control later. Evactly the opposite is 
the case. 

The notion that a price control car be 
held until the article comes into full supply 
is naive. but the promotion of the thought 
is sinister, for any article on which there is 
a price control can never come into large 
supply, because price control is production 
control. 

The President, having been persuaded that 
there is a way by which a man who has mort- 
gaged his property o the hilt and spent al! 
his money can keep right on spending by 
some magic creation of purchasing power, 
has naturally accepted the program of Sidney 
Hillman’s PAC-CIO crowd who hang this 
sort of feed bag in front of their followers. 

Therefore, it is not surprising that in 
his message he demanded, as in his radio 
address, the adoption of the full PAC-CIO 
program. He added to that program uni- 
versal training, fact finding, succession to the 
Presidency, unification of the armed services, 
and a couple of items having to do with 
ship sales and stock piles. 


FACT FINDING DEFERS ARBITRATION 


He had no answer whatsoever to the near- 
revolution in which this country now finds 
itself—a long-range, socialistic program and 
the reiteration of his strange belief that the 
facts are lacking in the present labor dis- 
putes. 

The fact-finding bodies thus far appointed 
have not proved to be impartial commit- 
tees and through their seeming dominance 
by labor unions are doing the country 8 
real dissérvice by postponing the day when 
arbitration on a plane of high integrity can 
be brought into being. 

The President, in his disczssion of foreign 
policy, chooses to ignore that through the 
UNO we have all but shifted our State De- 
partment to Moscow and, although we may 
weep over our fate of small nations, we can 
do nothing about them. 

In the Budget message, as in his treatment 
of the domestic issues, the President ignores 
the fundamentals and elaborates the trivial- 














He proposes to balance the budget, 
«+ by limiting the expenditures, but by 
arawing on funds already in hand. 


HIGH TAXES CRUSH INCENTIVE 


He says nothing about really funding the 
gebdt but points with pride to an interest 
rate so low that individuals will not buy 
Government bonds as investments. The 
ponds will thus remain in the banks sup- 
porting a stupendous money supply for in- 
wae cives no hope that taxes may be 
reduced to a point where it will pay a man 
venture and to earn. 

It is a strange message, in that it takes 
nowhere into account the state of liberty 
jn our Union, 2 

The President speaks not at all of the 
plight of the ordinary citizen who, if he is 
2 union member, has been deprived of most 
of his citizenship by his union leaders; or, 
if he is in business for himself, is being 
crushed by union wages, rules, taxes, and 
price controls; or, if he is a white-collar man, 
is being pushed about by everyone. 

The message might well be entitled: “A 
manual of what not to do if the -United 
States is to resume its status as a great and 
free nation.” As such it is a challenge to the 
Congress. 


jes 
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Do Congressmen Drink? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1946 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been much discussion in the public print 

to whether Congressmen are heavy 
drinkers. My friend, Jack Pollack, dis- 
cusses the matter in the January 1946 
issue of This Month magazine. There 
are arguments pro and con. Here are 
Jack Pollack’s own observations: 

DO CONGRESSMEN DRINK? 
(By Jack H. Pollack) 

An alecholic bomb dropped on Capitol Hill 
Tecently when a physician—who happened 
to be a Federal employee—was quoted as 
saying that Congress was overbrimming with 
liquor-loving legislators. Some lawmakers, 
he audaciously if somewhat imprudently 
charged, were unmistakable alcoholics. 
Others, borderline cases. Result: demon 
rum made the people’s representatives rude, 
Vulgar, aggressive, forgetful, and a prey to 
lobbyists. 

This view of Congress was put forward by 
& capable psychiatrist om the staff of St. 
Elizabeths Hospital, a Washington institu- 
tion supported by congressional funds. The 


Miller, told the United Press that liquor is 
@ “major factor in Congress, and exercises 
a most damaging effect on legislation.” In 
the bard’s intoxicating idiom, lawmakers 
“put an enemy in their mouths to steal 
away their brains.” 

Behold these Scottish symptoms, Dr. Mil- 
ler contends. Don’t Congressman tend to 
repeat their words and ideas again and again? 
Aren't they crude and belligerent in their 
Shameless filibusters and home-brewed de- 
Dates? 

Not one to discriminate against our legisla- 
tive public servants, Dr. Miller simultane- 
ously denounced the august State Depart- 
ment and United States Diplomatic Corps 
lor being “stuffy with drunks.” 

As was to be expected, the State Depart- 
ment haughtily ignored the innuendo—even 
‘hough it was rumored not long ago it had 
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requested an edditional three-quarters of a 
million dollars appropriation to stock its 
embassies’ cellars abroad. At the same time, 
our more sensitive solons, rubbing their 
bleary eyes, spoke up—and booted their critic 
out of a job. 

Denying that there were dipsomaniacs un- 
der the dome, our sober statesmen scoffed 
at the slur. Even the upper Chamber's lead- 
ing dry, Senator Arthur Capper, rushed to 
his colleagues’ defense. Conceding that 
some of his thirstier conferees raised the el- 
bow unduly—and of that he roundly disap- 
proved—the octogenarian Kansan conclud- 
ed, “I doubt that it interferes with their 
services.” 

Notwithstanding, naysayers contend that 
some lawmakers get so drunk at some par- 
ties thrown by a famous Washington hostess 
or at their own poker games that they are 
absent at roll call votes the following day. 
Press gallery cynics tell of one tipsy states- 
man who must be periodically dragged out 
of the Chamber to the recuperative cloak- 
room couch. Drew Pearson recently made 
public the dipsomania of an ex-Senator— 
a fact long known to Capitol insiders 

Similarly, suspicious souls point out that 
the House of Representatives’ breakfast 
menu—under “pick-ups”—recommends Bro- 
mo Seltzer, aspirin, and bicarbonate; and that 
Dr. George W. Calver, congressional physi- 
cian, in his ten commandments of health is- 
sued to his legislative patients, urges them 
to “drink plentifully,” but adds in his own 
handwriting as an afterthought “of water.” 

Obviously, there is more than one Member 
of the House and the Senate who drinks too 
much. Since the Republic was founded, that 
has been so. Alcoholic abuses led to the 
removal of the last saloon bar in the Capitol 
in 1903—just as it was the excesses of Tam- 
many politicians that led to the closing of 
the New York City saloons on election day. 

Nevertheless, many legislators are genuine 
teetotalers, while others Will just*take an 
occasional sip in company. Ear! Wilson, the 
New York Fost’s irrepressible saloon editor, 
gleeiully reports that several years ago a 
Washington electrician finished some wiring 
in a Senator’s office late one afternoon. A 
man he mistook for a clerk asked, “How 
would you like to sample some of the Sena- 
tor’s private stock?” The electrician happily 
obliged and on the way out murmured to a 
secretary, “That was a helluva nice fella who 
gave me that drink. Good thing the Senator 
did not catch us.” 

“That was the Senator,” was the reply, 
“Senator Truman.” 

Still, as a group, Congressmen are a pretty 
temperate bunch. Businessmen, militarists, 
and newspapermen are as great if not greater 
drunkards. Some tycoons and junior execu- 
tives, especially in urban areas, would be lost 
without that 5 o’clock cocktail. Army and 
Navy officers, even in peacetime, are heavy 
drinkers. And journalists, chiefly those frus- 
trated by difficult editors and publishers, as- 
sert themselves on the rosy cup. 

Unquestionably, a handful of lawmakers— 
even as several million fellow Americans— 
drink more than is good for them. One Con- 
gressman with high blood pressure drinks 
because his doctor tells him to. Another 
elder statesman, when in Bacchus’ arms, will 
make less sense than when sober. And I 
remember crying in my beer with one of our 
eblest lawmakers shortly after a bill that he 
had thrown his heart and soul into, was 
callously voted down. Pouring himself a 
drink, he bitterly tornsted, “To my colleagues. 
May they some day learn the meaning of 
democracy.” 

However, Dr. Miller is mistaken if he be- 
lieves alcohol changes votes. Whether for 
good or evil, the legislative is too slow-mov- 
ing a process to be seriously affected by 
liquor. Rarely is there a surprise vote. Be- 
cause most legislators vote according to party 
lines, economic pressures, or sectional preju- 

dices, Capitolists can and do predict votes 
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long before they are cast. Important votes 
are counted weeks before the regular floor 
vote. 

Questioned about this, Dr. Miller explained 
that although the United Press story had 
misquoted him, he strongly believed that 
those who biocked constructive social legis- 
lation, especially the irresponsible filibuster- 
ers, were the real drunks in the Congress 

Yet the prospect of a bingeless legislative 
body is unfortunately not hopeful, if history 
is any guide. Not only Gencral Grant but 
even the founding fathers were not averse 
to a bit of carousing. After all, they lived 
in an era when corn liquor was plentiful, 
gin the washerwoman’s drink, and an out- 
raged citizenry rose up to harass President 
George Washington, protesting the liquor tax 
during the Whisky Rebellion. 

Society’s attitude toward inebriety has 
varied from age to age. Medieval moralists 
held that no mortal was really drunk as 
long as he could differentiate a man from a 
haystack. In our own day, far more is re- 
quired. The responsibilities of our law- 
makers are too great to take a chance on 
tippling. Dr. Miller's outburst may have 
come in the nick of time to make us aware 
of the extent of these responsibilities. 

Meanwhile, wiser, jobless Dr. Miller con- 
tinues his alcoholic crusade. He lost his job 
in Cleveland because his successful clinic 
fought the penal treatment of alcoholi’s in 
the house of correction there. Rather than 
send daily drinkers to prison or the insane 
asylum, Dr. Miller urges special clinics with 
a medical psychotherapy and social rehabili- 
tation progranr. 

At present he is trying to open a 
vate clinic to aid alcoholics. Congressmen, 
State Department employees, and all others, 
welcome. 








pri- 





UNO: Welcome to Westchester 


N OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


EXTENSI 


Wednesday, January 30, 1946 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent of the House, I in- 
sert in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Standard- 

tar published at New Rochelle, N. Y., 
on Wednesday, January 9, 1946, entitled 
“UNO: Welcome to Westchester”: 

UNO: WELCOME TO WESTCHESTER 

To the members of the United Natio Or- 
ganization Headquarters Site Selection Com- 
mittee who flew over Westcheste: 
ing and who return tomorrow for a more in- 
timate inspection of potential sites, West- 
chester extends hearty and sincere creetings 
of welcome. 

We are not sure that Westchester has avail- 


this morn- 


able any site which will measure up iu 

to the yardstick of qualifications set up by 
the UNO Interim Committee on Headquai ; 
of the Preparatory Commission, particularly 
if permanent installations, as mentioned, re 
quire from 40 to 50 square miles. That rep- 


resents roughly about one-tenth of the - 
tire county. But if the UNO can scale down 
the geographical dimensions cf its pe 
nent site, we believe the county meets cifec- 
tively other standards. 

Regardiess of whether tine choice of 
quarters, either temporary or permanent, be 
in Westchester, we wish the visiting Com- 
mission members to know that our real i! 
terest lies in the success of United Nations. 
That comes first. 
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With regard to other essential criteria as 
established by the Interim Committee, we 
can assure the UNO that here in Westchester 
they will find the desired accessibility to 
the world at large through proximity to New 
York City’s air and steamship lines, through 
our own fine system of parkways, and our 
own new airport. Too, they will find excel- 
lent climatic conditions, favorable cultural 
surroundings, high public service standards, 
and adequate educational, health, and recre- 
ational facilities. ‘These are all desirable 
criteria as set down by the committee on 
site selection. 

Also, in conformity with the committee's 
yardstick of qualifications, the UNO will find 
in Westchester local sentiment, through pub- 
lic opinion and an independent press, which 
is strongly in support of the goals of that 
organization: We have no isolationist group 
of any consequence, we are absolutely free 
rom any social or economic or political 
movements which might seek to influence 
the UNO, and we permit no legal disabilities 
or general social discriminations on the 
ground of race or religion. 

Should the two specific sites suggested, 
Ophir Hall in Harrison or Rockwood Hall in 
Mount Pleasant, be too small, as appears 
most certain under presently mentioned re- 
quirements as to size, we suggest the UNO 
committee might well consider an area in- 
cluding both Westchester and adjoining Fair- 
field County in Connecticut, including the 
southeastern portions of the towns of North 
Castle and Poundridge and the northern por- 
tion of Fairfield County, near the Round Hill 
section of Greenwich. 

In that area there are many square miles 
thinly populated, with consequent less hard- 
ship through displacement of any large 
number of homes; there is immediate prox- 
imity to the county airport at Rye Lake. adja- 
cent are the Merritt and Hutchinson River 
Parkways, and less than an hour away is 
New York City. There UNO would have all 
the advantages of remote privacy, beautiful 
countryside, and yet be within reach of the 
recreational, educational, and cultural offer- 
ings of Westchester, Connecticut, and the 
metropolis. 

Should Westchester be unable to offer any 
site for permanent headquarters, we suggest 
to the committee the desirability of tempo- 
rary quarters here while the permanent home 
is being constructed. There would be availa- 
ble for such temporary purposes the West- 
chester County Center at White Plains, the 
county airport a few minutes away, golf and 
country clubs for lodging or recreation, and 
rapid transportation to New York City. 

In any event, regardless of where or why 
the permanent or temporary headquarters 
may be located, we wish to emphasize West- 
chester’s solid support of the program which 
UNO offers a war-wearied world. We are 
proud that this area has remained within the 
nerrowed-down zone selectivity through 
possession of many of the high standards the 
selection committee has established. And 
we pledge without stint or reservation our 
continued support here in Westchester cf 
public opinion and press as UNO marches 
forward bravely toward the goals of perma- 
nent peace for which civilization yearns, 





Universal Military Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


Oo 
t 
HON. TOM STEWART 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 1 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 
Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to place in the Ap- 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


pendix of the ConGRESSIONAL REcORD an 
address made by Dr. Alexander Guerry, 
president of the University of the South, 
on the subject of Universal Military 
Training, a subject which is at this time 
of vital importance to the American peo- 
ple. This address was made before the 
Rotary Club at Chattanooga, Tenn., on* 
December 27, 1945. 

r. Guerry, who was at one time presi- 
dent of the University of Chattanooga, 
located in that city, has been at the head 
of the University of the South at 
Sewanee which is on top of Cumberland 
Mountain at Sewanee, Tenn., for several 
years and, under his guidance and lead- 
ership, this university has grown and has 
become more and more prominent 
among the outstanding schools of the 
country. 


Dr. Guerry had two sons in the last 
World: War, both of whom distinguished 
themselves on more than one occasion. 

His words on the subject of Universal 
Military Training are worthy of most 
serious consideration and meditation. 
He is not only one of the outstanding 
educators of the Nation but is an alert 
and deep thinker. I hope that this ad- 
dress of his will be universally read. 


There being no cbjection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


he choice is not between universal peace- 
time military training and unpreparedness. 
The choice is between compuisory universal 
peacetime training and some other manner 
by which our Nation can be prepared ade- 
quately to defend herself and to preserve the 
peace. And for these purposes our country 
should be prepared. 

The choice is not between peacetime con- 
scription and unpreparedness because pre- 
paredness can be accomplished by other 
means than a compulsory universal training 
law. This other means is volunteer enlist- 
ments and, if necessary, a selective service act 
to keep the Army, Navy, and Air Force at the 
strength deemed essential. Selective Serv- 
ice can operate to produce the personnel of 
an army of 500,000 or 10,000,000; the same 
for the Navy. It is much better to have 
an adequate army, air force, and navy 
from volunteers plus Selective Service, when 
and if Selective Service is necessary, than 
to initiate now universal peacetime train- 
ing. It is better becaluse we have now a fine 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps, 
and Selective Service. To maintain our 
armed forces at whatever strength is con- 
sidered advisable and as long as desirable is 
a natural and essential procedure. 

It seems unnecessary and unwise for this 
ccuntry to break now with its traditions and 
its conviction over the years regarding peace- 
time conscription and to embark at once 
upon a program of universal military train- 
ing with its inevitable, far-reaching con- 
sequences, before we see the pattern of peace, 
before we observe the effectiveness of the 
United Nations Organization ir its efforts 
to keep the peace and to prevent aggression, 
before we play our part in attempting to 
make the UNO an effective agency for the 
purposes for which it was created, and. before 
we know more about the use of atomic energy 
and the relation of atomic energy to a pro- 
gram of national preparedness and to war 
itself. 

The Army can have enough so‘diers for 
effective preparedness including occupation 
duty overseas, through the process of volun- 
teer enlistments, in my judgment, if the Army 
as a career and as a temporary occupation is 
made more attractive. This could be brought 
about by better pay and more particularly 
by an improved program of general and voca- 





tional education, recreation, and athletic 
sports at every Army post, and by the pro- 
viding of homes for the families of enlisteg 
men at or near each Army base. 

On the other hand, if such a program 
fails to secure the required number of go). 
diers, a selective-service law could produce 
the additional men. The additional number 
needed might be very small. Certainly jt 
would be better to call these into the sery. 
ice through impartial selection than to put 
=~ whole Nation under a universal-training 
aw. 

The same procedure would be in effect fo; 
the Navy. It is my opinion, however, that 
the Navy feels it can secure sufficient per- 
sonnel threugh the volunteer method. and 
that the Navy is not particularly interesteq 
in compulsory universal military training, 

Surely the only justifiable reason for peace- 
time conscription is that it is a military 
necessity, and peacetime conscription is not 
a military necessity. If I believed it Were, 
I would support it. 

Furthermore, it is not an adequate means 
of national defense, As high military spokes. 
men have recently and repeatedly pointed 
out, the next enemy who might attack us 
would strike without warning and with his 
full might in an effort to win the war right 
at the start. As the proponents of univer- 
sal military training have proclaimed time 
and again, in the event of another war 
America may not have the time to prepare 
herself for battle as she had for World War I 
and World War II. This is quite true. 

And it all goes to show that what is neces- 
sary as long as there may be the danger of 
war is an army, a navy, and an air force of 
the minimum but sufficient strength, com- 
posed for the most part of men who are mak- 
ing a career of the military or making the 
military their cccupation for a period of 
three or more years. an army, @ navy, and an 
air force composed of men skilled and train- 
ed in the modern instruments and weapons 
of war and possessing the most modern in- 
struments and weapons of war. 

In the 1930’s and in particular in his book, 
The Army of th~ Future, General De Gaulle 
emphasized the necessity of armed forces 
carefully trained, equipped with modern 
weapons and ready to fight at the drop of the 
hat and minimized the value of France's 
program of universal military training. It 
is my belief that, if we enact a military train- 
ing law, we will have both peacetime con- 
scription and an army, navy, and air force 
of approximately the same strength as with 
or without universal training. 

Millions of 18-year-olds in training or 
millions of reserves, men trained in 1 year 
of a compulsory universal military pro- 
gram, probably will not play an important 
part, possibly not any part, in a war, if an- 
other war comes, that will be fought to 4 
finish with a deadliness and a swiftness be- 
yond imagination. 

If, however, reserves are or may be impor- 
tant or necessary to the security of our 
Nation in war or peace, the present ROTC 
program should be continued and expanded 
and, in particular, the program of the sum- 
mer civilian military training camps. under 
Army supervision, known as the CMTC, 
should be revived, improved and greatly ex- 
panded. These two voluntary programs 
would give the country hundreds of theu- 
sands of reserves with valuable military €x- 
perience. 

As civilian aide to the Secretary of War 
for Tennessee, I was actively associated with 
the CMTC for about 20 years, and I know 
the tremendous possibilities in summer mili- 
tary camps sponsored by the War Depart- 
ment. I believe that a very large number of 
boys and young men would attend camp for 
one, two or three summers during the high 
school and college days, especially if 4 small 
honorarium were paid to compete with suim- 
mer jobs. 
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Just as necessary as an adequate army, 
ce, and marine corps for na- 
paredness and infinitely more im- 
nt than universal military training are 
» three factors: (1) Constant improve- 
of the weapons and instruments of 
var: (2) a plan for the instant mobilization 
“¢ industry for war; and (3) the pursuit and 
ent suragement of scientific research, not sci- 
entific research alone, as applied to war, but 
general scientific research. 
~ My chief objection to peacetime conscrip- 
tion is that universal peacetime military 
training will change the Character of the 
American people. To draft boys and men for 
war in time of war or under the threat of 
war is one thing. To compel all men in this 
country at a given age to spend a year in 
military training in peacetime is quite an- 
other thing. This will lead, beyond any 
doubt, to regimentation of our youth and 
will place Government in control of all the 
men of this country for 1 year in peacetime. 
This will be an enormous extension of the 
function and power of government. The 
ultimate result will not be good. 

lour arguments often presented in behalf 
of universal military training should be 
critically appraised. The first is that uni- 
yersal military training will be a valuable 
and necessary experience in discipline. The 
second is that the physical fitness of our 
youth will be greatly improved by universal 
military training. The third is that universal 
military training would have restrained Ger- 
many and Japan from war. The fourth is 
that universal military training will strength- 
en America’s foreign policy. 

I hear on all sides that young men need 
discipline and the Army and Navy can give 
jit to them. Certainly discipline is necessary. 
But discipline should come through the 
home, the school, the college, and the church, 
and not through the State. When we turn 
to the State foi discipline for our youth, a 
free society has failed. If our youth need 
discipline, let the home, the school, ard the 
church look to their responsibility. To ask 
the Government to accomplish what the 
home, the school, and the church have failed 
to accomplish is to undermine the founda- 
a self-reliant, independent peopie, 
the foundations of a free society. The same 
nbout universal military training and re- 
sponsibility. 

As a matter of fact, the discipline that is 
needed in a democracy is_ self-discipline. 
Army discipline operates as a control of the 
soldier in the Army, not as a general rule 
after he leaves the Army. A year of uni- 
versal military trainjng will not be conducive 
in the long run to discipline or self-discipline 
in a democracy. 

As for compulsory military training and 
physical fitness, it should be clear to every 
person that it is during all the years of a 
boy's life, from his earliest childhood, that 
he becomes physically fit. Proper medical 
care, proper dental attention, nourishing 
iood, sunshine, exercise, sports, and proper 
living conditions, these make a young man 
physically fit. But it’s a process over the 
years. The age of 18 is too late. Our young 
men should be physically fit. We can make 
them physically fit if we start at the begin- 
ning, and if the home, the school, and other 
agencies, the county, the municipality, and 
State departments of public health join 
hands for the promotion and development 
of a real program of physical fitness. 

The statement has been made often by 
the advocates of universal military training 
that Japan would not have attacked Amer- 
ica or that Germany would not have gone 
to war if America had been carrying on a 
program of universal military training. 
Thi But it also may be true 
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his may be true. 
hat Japan might not have attacked Amer- 
ca or Germany might not have gone to 
r if the United States had maintained 
& reasonably adequate Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, properly equipped and supplied with 
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modern guns, modern instruments of war, 
modern ships, modern planes, or if the 
League of Nations had been effective when 
Germany broke the Treaty of Versailles, or 
if America had joined the family of nations 
for the purpose of preventing aggression and 
preserving the peace of the world. 

his word with regard to universal mili- 
tary training and our foreign policy. Be- 
fore we inaugurate universal military train- 
ing to back up our foreign policy, it is urgent 
and necessary that the United States have a 
definite foreign policy which it consistently 
and intelligently supports. Lack of a clear- 
cut foreign policy to which this country 
firmly adhered was in part a cause of the 
last war. As for the relation of universal 
military training to the effectiveness of our 
foreign policy, we should realize that it has 
certainly been demonstrated that our armed 
might, even at its very peak, has had 
insufficient relation to the effectiveness of 
our foreign policy or to the respect and 
regard of other nations for our views and 
cur position in international affairs. 

A further objection to universal military 
training is that the interruption of a boy's 
education is bed. Education is a continuing 
experience. The normal process is for a boy 
to go direct from elementary school to high 
school, from high school to college, from col- 
lege to graduate or professional school. The- 
oretically, it can be argued that a year out cof 
school or college makes a boy or young man 
more mature, more eager and more appre- 
ciative of the opportunity to get an educa- 
tion. Actually it does not turn out that way. 
The very small number of boys in high 
school or college who have been out cf schcol 
a@ year and return: . to school is and has been 
proof for many, many years that interrup- 
tion of one’s education is anything but con- 
ducive to his retuvn to school. And their 
records do not indicate that their absence 
has bettered their scholastic achievement 

If I am charged with prejudice in this mat- 
ter because I am a college president, I can 


that the interruption cf the education of 
boys and young men for a year will have 
three unfortunate consequences: (1) That 
many boys and young men will not continue 
their education; (2) that of those who do 
continue their cducation, fewer will go to ccl- 
leg: and the professional schools, more to 
vocational and trade schools, the country lcs- 
ing some of its best material for a general 
college education and for the professions, in- 
cluding scientists, engineers, technicians, 
architects, artists, musicians, as well as physi- 
cians, lawyers, and riinisters; (3) that the 
level of academic attainment wiil be lower. 

What a country needs for war and peace 
is a large number of citizens of fine intellec- 
tual training, who possess power and versa- 
tility of the mind. That is the reason that 
the lowering of the level of intellectual at- 
tainment would be a great misfortune, just 
as it would be a misfortune to have fewer or 
less capable men in the sciences and in the 
professions. 

One of the dangers of universal military 
training is that it has become a penacea in 
the minds of the people. Pass a law, they 
seem to say, for universal] military training, 
and we will have discipline, physical fitness, 
and better education for our youth, prepared- 
ness, a firm foreign policy, security, and 
asting peace. These objectives will not be 
realized, in my judgment, through peacetime 
conscription, but by other wiser and more 
dificult measures. 

If it is the decision, however, of our Con- 
gress to enact a compulsory universal mili- 
tary training law, there should be no substi- 
tution of ROTC or of National Guard for the 
year or a portion of the year of prescribed 
military training, no substitution of any 
other kind of training for miiltary training, 
and no substitution of any other agency for 
the War and Navy Departments. 
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Thus far we have discussed aq program of 
adequate defense, a better alternative to uni- 
versal military training, and some reasons 
egainst peacetime conscription. Now, let us 
face the truth of some other vital things, the 
CGeeper issues. 

First, universal military training and pre- 
paredness have never prevented war. / 
times they have postponed war. At times 
they have hastened war. Somctimes, but by 
no means always, they have determined the 
victor But they have never prevented war, 
and they never will. 

Second, the next war, a war to be fought 
in the atomic age with atomic energy, will 
be incredibly and horribly terrible. It will 
be so awful that another war will probably 
Cestroy civilization. If it does not destroy 
man, it may drive him back again to the 
dark ages 

Third, there is and it seems that in all 
probability there can be no real protection 
egainst atomic energy. Atom bombs can be 
Gelivered and used in a hundred different 
ways. 

Fourth, nations will go to war regardiess 
of the terror or the consequences of war 
unless their sOvereignty is made subject to 
international law and to an agency to en- 
force the law, a world organization above 
the nation. 

The United Nations Organization, interna- 
tional law, the application of the principle 
of law between nations, a world court to 
interpret the law and to settle disputes be- 





tween nations, a world force to enforce in- 
ternational law, to prevent conflict and ag- 
gression and to keep the peace, these are 


the keys to security for the future and the 
only agencies that can surely prevent war 
While we remain prepared in an uncertain 
world we must strive toward these goals 
for our own salvation and the salvation of 
the world 


If we say that we cannot surrender any 
portion cf our sovereignty to international 
law, a world court and a world organization, 


we must accept this inevitable result: the 
surrender of freedom as we have known it, 
the surrender of freedom to a greater deg 





Sree 
than woul.. come through a surrender of a 
portion of our sovereignty, the loss of per- 
so al liberty as we have cherished it, increas- 
ing regulation and control of our lives in 
civilian as well as in military matters in 
order to be prepared and ready as far as 
possible in every for the war that will 
hang over our heads like the sword f 
LCamocles and, in the end, is « i t me. 

SSN 
[Ussouri Valley Authority 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
Jon rT J D PPpITGC 
HON. FRANK P. BRIGGS 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 17, 1946 


Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. President, the citi- 
zens of my State are very much inter- 
ested in the development of the Missouri 
River Valley. Recently the Governor of 
the State appointed an official co 
sion to investigate various plans offered 
for the improvement of the valley. One 
of the commissioners, Mr. F. V. Heinkel, 
who is president of one of our great farm 
organizations, has made an excellent and 
a comprehensive report on this matter. 
I ask unanimous consent to have the re- 
port of the commission and the appended 
report of Mr. Heinkel 
Appendix of the REcorp. 


nmis- 


prinvead in ih 
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I may say, Mr. President, that the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office advises me that 
to print in the Recorp the manuscript 
I have submitted will cost $225.40. 

There being no objection, the report 
and its accompanying statement were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Tue COMMISSION'S UNANIMOUS REPORT, 

NOVEMBER 16, 1945 

We agree that the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority is of vast benefit to the people and 
the area served by it, and enjoys high stand- 
ing among the people of the Tennessee Valley. 

We agree that the bills pending in the 
Congress of the United States for the cre- 
ation of a Missouri Valley Authority are ob- 
jectionable. 

We recommend that construction of reser- 
voir projects in Missouri proposed and in- 
cluded in the authorized Pick-Sloan plan be 
deferred until those features of the plan 
have been again reviewed. 

We agree that there ‘s a necessity for a 
basin-wide control, development, and utili- 
vation of the water resources of the Missouri 
Valley. 

We agree that national action in develop- 
ment of water resources is justified only 
when there are interstate characteristics 
operating to prevent successful development 
by private industry under State laws or by 
the States or subdivisions thereof. 

We recognize that basin-wide coordinated 
control and maximum practicable utilization 
of water resources, including conversion of 
potential water power into pooled electric 
energy available for publie use at the cost of 
production, is sound public policy. We 
recognize that this cannot be successfully 
undertaken by individuals, local or State 
government, or by private industry. We be- 
lieve that this utilization of any river basin 
is regional and not national in scope. How- 
ever, we do believe that it could be properly 
assigned to be executed by a regional au- 
thority created for and restricted to the ac- 
complishment of that specific purpose. Thus 
restricted, we agree that it would not con- 
stitute an invasion into the fields of en- 
deavor heretofore reserved under our form of 
government for development of resources by 
individual private industry or by State or 
local government. 





SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT 
(By F. V. Heinkel) 
I 


“We agree that the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority is of vast benefit to the people and 
the area served by it, and enjoys high stand- 
ing among the people of the Tennessee 
Valley.” 

My investigation in the Tennessee River 
Valley amply substantiate the Commission’s 
conclusion that “The Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority has been of vast benefit to the people 
and the area served by it, and enjoys high 
standing among the people of the Tennessee 
Valley.” 

I made inquiries of scores of people in 
literally all walks of life, and during the 
whole tour I heard not one single complaint 
against TVA from anyone living within the 
area. Farmers, mayors, governors, business- 
men, clerks, taxi drivers, laborers, bankers, 
editors, manufacturers, Republicans and 
Democrats—all agreed that TVA has been a 
wonderful influence for good in their region, 
and many of them admitted that they had 
fought the TVA from its inception until its 
deeds had proved their opposition to be 
wrong. 

M. B. Spraggins, a banker-farmer of Hunts- 
ville, Ala., typically stated the case. He ad- 
mitted he fought TVA from start to finish 
on the grounds that he objected to Govern- 
ment being in business of any kind. But 
now he approves. “If there is anything wrong 
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with it I can’t find it,” he said, and added, 
“I don’t believe the job could have been done 
without an Authority.” 

County Agent Mitchell, of Madison County, 
Ala., said, “We consider TVA one of the high- 
lights of this county.” Editor Ryndon, of 
the Chattanooga Times, whose paper opposed 
TVA in the beginning, said the Authority 
has been “so modest and self-effacing that 
the average person doesn’t realize it is 
around.” He said further that the Army 
engineers had tinkered with the river for a 
hundred years, but only since TVA came 
have there been satisfactory results in the 
way of fiood control at Chattanooga. 

T. J. Cottingham, of Decatur, Ala., who is 
prestdent of a chain of 14 banks in north 
Alabama, and who also bitterly opposed TVA 
in the beginning, declared: “The outstand- 
ing result of TVA has been the improved 
social and economic condition of the people 
in the valley.” 

John A. Caddell, a lawyer, is president of 
the Chamber of Commerce at Decatur, Ala., 
and he was asked if the people of the region 
generally approve of TVA because of the re- 
sults obtained, or because it is a “Santa 
Claus” proposition with them. His indig- 
nant reply was that it is not a “Santa Claus” 
proposition—“We are going to pay it (the 
money) all back, plus develop the valley.” 
(Nore.—TVA expects to amortize the debt in 
about 30 years’ time.) 

A dairy farmer in Catoosa County, Ga., 
said, “The progress we have made with TVA 
over the past 10 years has been astounding 
to me,” while another one said, “The TVA 
people are the nicest people we have ever 
dealt with.” 

Every one of the governors of the seven 
States in the Tennessee Valley has unquali- 
fiedly endorsed TVA. “The rights and inter- 
ests of the several States,” they told the St. 
Lou's Post-Dispatch, “have been strength- 
ened by operations of the Authority.” We. 
the Missouri commission, found that the 
Authority cooperates with and works through 
existing governmental agencies by means of 
contracts mutually agreed upon. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing of all 
about TVA, particularly when considering its 
scope and the magnitude of its task, is that 
it has won such universal approval. Noth- 
ing short of the production of great benefits 
to the people, plus fair dealings to all, could 
have brought about such a result. 

lectric power: What are some of the ac- 
complishments? Perhaps foremost have 
been the savings in electric bills and the ex- 
pansion of the use of electricity. Consum- 
ers served by the 130 municipal and ‘coop- 
erative distributors of TVA power are saving 
an estimated $11,000,000 per year on their 
electric bills as compared with the cost of 
electricity under rates previously in effect. 
For example: In the TVA area prior to TVA 
service, the cost of residential service aver- 
aged about 5.7 cents per kilowatt-hour; in 
the 12 months ending April 30, 1945, the 
average cost was 1.87 cents per kilowatt- 
hour. 

In the area now served by TVA power pro- 
duction of electricity has grown from about 
1,000,000 kilowatt-hours in 1933 to more than 
10,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours annually at 
present. While abcut three-quarters of the 
total has been used during the emergency for 
war purposes, residential users have increased 
their consumption of electricity from about 
600 kilowatt-hours each, on the average, in 
1933, to an average of 1,713 kilowatt-hours 
per customer in the 12 months ended April 
30, 1945. On 29 of the systems average use 
exceeded 2,000 kilowatt-hours in the calendar 
year 1944, ranging as high as 3,300 kilowatt- 
hours per customer. The number of resi- 
dential consumers has also increased from 
225,000 in 1933 to 493,000 at present. As soon 
as war demands end, the people are looking 
forward to a much greater expanded use of 
electricity, such as heating their homes and 





the use of all kinds of electric appliances, to. 
gether with a more widespread use in in- 
dustry. 

Navigation: Low water rates have been at- 
tracting new private industry into the re- 
gion, we were told. The TVA system pro- 
vides a 9-foot channel upstream 650 miles to 
Knoxville, and freight traffic increased on the 
Tennessee from $3,000,000 ton-miles in 1923 
to about 206,000,000 ton-miles in i943. 
Among the several new industries which have 
moved into the valley—a trend which has 
been interrupted by the war but is now ex- 
pected to resume—is a flour mill whose gen- 
eral office is in Omaha. Its manager said his 
company was attracted to Decatur. Ala., be- 
cause of low water rates and cheap electricity. 

Whereas in the area served by the new flour 
mill cotton was once king, and agriculture 
was on a decline owing to a decline in soi! 
fertility, wheat and other crops are now be- 
ing produced. The flour mill was able to buy 
only $10,000 worth of soft wheat in the vicin- 
ity during its first year of operation. Three 
years later it bought $250,000 worth of soft 
wheat, and the acreage is increasing. A 
growing population caused by the location of 
new industries in the valley, plus the use of 
better farming practices stimulated by TVA, 
is developing a new dairy industry. King 
Cotton is being relegated to fewer acres of 
the best land. Rail traffic has been increased 
by the new business locating in the valley— 
most of the river traffic seems to be new 
business, 

Soil conservation: The region is being 
vastly benefited by soil-conservation work 
promoted by TVA through the several State 
extension departments. Briefly, TVA fur- 
nishes the money to the State extension de- 
partments for the work TVA wants done in 
the watershed. The extension departments 
simply employ additional county agents to 
specialize on soil conservation. Extension 
cepartments, using TVA funds, publish any 
literature needed. 

At Muscle Shoals, TVA has been producing 
high analysis fertilizers from low-grade phos- 
phate rock under a new electric furnace proc- 
ess developed by TVA scientists, and these 
fertilizers have been furnished to farmers 
over the area to carry on educational demon- 
strations, showing how soil conservation can 
be accomplished on the one hand, while farm 
profits can be increased on the other. The 
silt is thus being kept out of the reservoils, 
while at the same time farming is made more 
efficient and the entire area more prosperous. 

Wildlife and recreation: Soil eonservation 
and better farming practices, with a greater 
diversification of crops, are promoting wild- 
life and recreation. The people told me that 
quail and wildfowl are increasing, and the 
lakes are teeming with fish. I was told by 
businessmen that the lake near Decatur, 
Ala., hed more than a half-million dollars 
worth of pleasure craft on it last summer, 
and that several war industries in the region 
expect to convert themselves into boat man- 
ufacturers as soon as war work is finished. 
Located not too far from densely populated 
areas of the Nation, the people are expecting 
the region to become a vast playground, 
which will bring millions to the people in 
the area. 

Flood control: The TVA's integrated sys- 
tem of 26 dams—5 of which are owned by 
the Aluminum Co. of America—provides 
space to store 13,000,000 acre-feet of ficod 
waters at the height of the flood season. At 
the close of the flood season, around April 1, 
there is still storage space for 10,090,000 acre- 
feet. This is the way the system, works to 
control floods and at the same time to 
generate electric power: 

By the time the rainy season begins, the 
TVA tributary reservoirs have been drawn 
down to provide storage for floodwaters. 
Space is also reserved in the mainstream 
reservoirs for the same purpose. During 
the rainy season, when the streams are run- 
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ning full, the power plants on the main- 
stream, the Tennessee, carry most of the 
power load, while the powerhouses on the 
tributaries (Norris on the Clinch, Douglas 
on the French Broad, etc.) are closed down. 
As the end of the flood season approaches, the 
reservoir levels are allowed to rise grad- 
ually, and with the end of the major flood 
danger, all possible stream flow is stored. 
Then, during the low-flow periods of sum- 
mer and fall when there is less rainfall, the 
stored water is released to maintain the 
navigation channel and produce power at 
both the tributary dams and the nine dams 
on the mainstream. These releases, draw- 
ing down the reservoirs, provide storage 
capacity for the next flood season. 

Flood control is a major function of TVA, 
and during flood periods on the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers TVA flood control is cor- 
related with that of the Army engineers. 
The TVA system is calculated to be able to 
reduce flood stages at Cairo by as much as 
314 feet. 

Inundation of land: TVA has permanently 
inundated about 462,700 acres of land. Of 
this, about 298,000 acres were crop and pas- 
ture land, of which practically all was previ- 
ously subject to destructive and periodic 
flooding. Investigations as a member of the 
Missouri Commission satisfied me that this 
loss of productive acres has been more than 
overcome. In the first place, thousands of 
acres of land. including land on which towns 
and cities are located which had been sub- 
ject to frequent floods, have been per- 
manently protected against further inunda- 
tions. 

But in addition, TVA, working through 
the several State extension departments, has 
stimulated the use of fertilizers and better 
farming practices on the uplands. This bas 
been done by TVA mostly in order to retard 
the soil erosion which fills up reservoirs. 
Most people do not realize the importance of 
fertilizers in erosion control. For example: 
The Missouri Experiment Station found that 
“during the rainy period in 1944 at Colum- 
bia, the runoff was 60 percent for a grass 
plot that had not been fertilized. From an 
adjoining and corresponding plot, where the 
soil had been fertilized and a dense sod 
prevailed, the run-off was only 12 percent 
of the rainfall.” 

The better farming practices include, be- 
sides the use of high-analysis fertilizers, con- 
tour tarming, strip cropping, terraces, re- 
forestation on marginal areas, the growth 
or more legumes, the use of better seeds, more 
livestock, ete. Cotton, formerly the chief 
crop, is being restricted to fewer acres of the 
best land and the use of fertilizers has main- 
tained as high a production on the fewer 
acres as formerly on the larger acreage. Al- 
together, the increased production on the 
uplands has more than offset the loss of pro- 
duction on the land that is now permanent- 
ly flooded. 

The tax situation: The tax situation has 
been taken care of in the Tennessee Valley. 
TVA tock the average taxes paid to State 
and local governments over the 2-year pe- 
riod prior to the time they acquired the 
land, on all occupied land and property, and 
is returning that°amount in lieu of taxes— 
one-twelfth of it each month. In the fiscal 
year 1944, TVA paid $2,168,798 to States and 
counties in lieu of taxes, and in fact, in 
1944 the payments by TVA exceeded the for- 
mer taxes on purchased power properties 
and on all reservoir lands by more than 
$790,000. Besides this, all of the net income 
of TVA belongs to the Federal Government 
and is available for Federal purposes in the 
same Manner as taxes. 

Land purchases: I found that whereas 
other branches of the Federal Government 
have been slow about paying farmers and 
other landowners for land taken for develop- 
ments (some farmers in the Weldon Spring, 
Mo., area haven't been paid yet) the TVA 
paid for the lands before any developments 


were begun. Farmers told me they con- 
tinued to use the land a year or more before 
TVA began operations. When farmers were 
bought out by TVA they were not simply 
paid off and moved out into the highways 
to become a health menace, as well as a 
prey to real-estate sharks. TVA specialists 
helped them to find new homes at the proper 
prices, helped them start life anew in new 
locations on the uplands. 

Public health: TVA has concerned itself 
with the health problem. Malaria, once the 
worst human plague in the area, is being con- 
trolled by the Authority. It keeps down 
the malaria-bearing mosquitoes by raising 
and lowering the lake levels at frequent in- 
tervals—the mosquito larvae are stranded on 
the vegetation when the lakes are lowered 
and are destroyerl by the sun; when the lakes 
are raised the new crop of larvae is set afloat 
for the fish to consume. Low areas on the 
lake fringes are sprayed with ‘nsecticides 

Phosphate developments: At Muscle Shoals 
which I, the only ember of the Missouri 
commission, visited, I learned that TVA has 
conducted extensive experiments with fer- 
tilizers. It has developed a new process 
which enables it to economically produce 
high-analysis fertilizers from low-analysis 
Phosphate rock. Samples for demonstra- 
tions have been sent out over the region, as 
well as to several other States including 
Missouri, so that farmers in cooperation with 
State extension departments could demon- 
strate to all the results from its use. These 
demonstrations have greatly stimulated the 
more extensive use of fertilizers sold by pri- 
vate manufacturers. As a result of these 
demonstrations in the Tennessee Valley soil 
erosion has been retarded through the 
growth of legumes and other plunts which 
hold the soil and at the same time restore 
the humus which absorbs and holds water on 
the land. 

The phosphate plant at Muscle Shoals has 

furnished nitrogen and phosphorus and other 
products for the Government in winning the 
war, just as TVA electricity helped produce 
the atom bomb further upstream. Its labor- 
atories have also tested phosphate deposits 
elsewhere in the Nation for the people, in- 
cluding private industry. 
. Some conclusions: I found that TVA is 
not doing one thing that is not already being 
done one way or another by the Government 
elsewhere in the Nation. The nly difference 
is the method. For example, the Reclama- 
tion Department is producing electric power, 
and distributing it. ‘the Army engineers 
have ween working on floods for 100 years. 
TVA has built towns, schools, and other busi- 
ness enterprises for its workers on the pro}j- 
ects (most of which it has now disposed of), 
but so have the Army engineers (see Fort 
Peck in Montana). Soil conservation and 
reforestation, wildlife and recreation, have 
been promoted for years by various branches 
of the Government. TVA is engaging in no 
kind of business except electric power, and 
this only in a wholesale manner. All other 
activities are on either an experimental or 
demonstrational basis, calculated to help 
Trivate industry and the people generally. 
The only differenc: has been in the method— 
TVA does it on a regional, or watershed 
basis, with all the activities coordinated, and 
with the Authority located where the people 
can see it, talk things over with it, under- 
stand it. This fact, to my mind, is why the 
people in the region so universally approve of 
the Authority * * * they see it, talk to 
it, understand it, and cooperate with it. 
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“We agree that there is a necessity for a 
basin-wide control, development and utiliza- 
tion of the water resources of the Missouri 
Valley. 

“We agree that national action in develop- 
ment of water resources is justified only when 
there are interstate characteristics operating 
to prevent successful development of pri- 
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vate industry under State laws or by the 
States or subdivisions thereof, 

“We recognize as sound public policy that 
basin-wide coordinated control and maxi- 
mum practicable utilization of water re- 
sources, including conversion of potential 
water power into pooled electric energy, 
should be made available for public use at 
the cost of production. We recognize that 
this cannot be successfully undertaken by 
individuals, local or State government, or by 
private industry. We believe that this util- 
ization of any river basin is regional and not 
national in scope. dowever, we do believe 
that it could be properly assigned to be exe- 
cuted by a regional authority created for 
and restricted to the accomplishment of that 
specific purpose. Thus restricted, we agree 
that it would not constitute an invasion into 
the fields of endeavor heretofore reserved 
under our form of government for develop- 
ment of resources by individual private in- 
dustry or by State or local government.” 

The conclusions of the commission above 
noted and unanimously agreed to, constitute 
in my opinion a strong and unqualified en- 
dorsement of the principles of a Missouri 
Valley Authority, as well as a condemna- 
tion of the presently authorized Pick-Sloan 
plan. 

The commission's statement that “Nation- 
al action in development of water resources 
is justified only when there are interstate 
characteristics operating to prevent success- 
ful development by private industrv uncer 
State laws or dy the States or subdivisions 
themselves” is merely a recognition of our 
system of democratic government and our 
American free way of life to the effect that 
the Federal Government should perform only 
those functions which cannot successfully be 
undertaken by the people themselves or the 
States or local subdivisions themselves. 
However, it is noted that the commission 
agreed that, as to the water resources of the 
Missouri Valley, there are interstate charac- 
teristics operating to prevent their develop- 
ment by private industry or by the States or 
subdivisions themsejves, and on this point 
the commission concluded “that this (basin- 
wide coordinated control and maximum 
practical utilization of water resources) can- 
not be successfully undertaken by individ- 
uals, local or State governments, or by pri- 
vate industry.” The commission was unan- 
imous in its opinion of the “necessity for 
basin-wide control, development, and utiliza- 
tion of the water resources of the Misscuri 
Valley.” 

The water resources of the Missouri Valley 
for over a century have been subject to con- 
trol, development, and utilization by private 
industry or by the States or local subdivisions 
themselves, but during this period of time 
the waters have been uncontrolled and have 
failed to be developed and utilized for the 
benefit and welfare of the people. The run- 
off of the water on the uplands, washing 
away and eroding the soil, has continued at 
such an accelerated pace that much of the 
fertile soil of the Missouri Valley now rests 
in the Gulf of Mexico. Devastating flood 
continue to occur and to cccur more fre- 
quently, causing untold loss of and damage 
to property, loss of life, and great suffering 
Power and electricity at the lowest possible 
cost have not been made available to the peo- 
ple, so that many of the farms of Misscuri 
continue and would continue to do without 
the commonplace wonders of electricity and 
electric power. Industrial development in 
the Missouri Valley has been retarded by the 
failure to harness the waters of the Missouri 
and make it work for the people rather than 
against the people. Today only 24 percent 
of the farms of Missouri have electricity, and 
much of this power is excessive in cost. Pri- 
vate industry and the States or subdivisions 
themselves have thus miserably failed to con- 
trol, develop, or utilize the water resources 
of the Missouri Valley. And because the Mis- 
souri Valley covers a great portion of more 
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then 19 States, there do exist Interstate char- 
acteristics for its control, development, and 
utilization which prevent successful develop- 
ment and utilization by private industry or 
the States themselves of the water resources 
of this great valley. 

Therefore, the commission very correctly 
and reasonably unanimously agreed, after 
extensive and detailed study, that the con- 
trol, development and utilization of the wa- 
ter resources of the Missouri Valley must of 
necessity be basin-wide in scope because such 
could not be successfully wndertaken by in- 
dividuals, local or State government, or by 
private industry. 

The commission further unanimously 
recognized “as sound public policy that bas- 
in-wide coordinated control and maximum 
practical utilization of water resources, in- 
cluding conservation of potential water pow- 
er into pocled electric energy, should be 
made available for public use for the cost of 
production,” and agreed that such “would 
not constitute an invasion into the fields of 
endeavor heretofore reserved under our form 
of government for development of resources 
by individual private industry or by State or 
local government.” The conclusions of the 
commission are answer to those who have 
charged and may continue to charge that a 
regional authority or basin-wide control of 
the water resources of the Missouri Valley 
is an invasion into the fields of private en- 
deavor and as such is socialistic in nature. 
The Federal regional authority for the Mis- 
souri Valley would be performing those func- 
tions which the people themselves, which 
private industry itself and which the local 
or Siate governments themselves have not 
and could not perform. The best proof of 
that fact is that they have not yet been per- 
formed although the Missouri Valley has 
been open for development by private indus- 
try for over a century. If the water of the 
great Missouri River is to be controlled 
and if industry and farming in the Mis- 
souri Valley are to he properly developed, 
then full utilization of the water resources 
must be made. First of importance is the 
control of floods which net only cause great 
human suifering but cause ruinous loss of 
property and the washing away of the fer- 
tile soil of the Missouri Valley. Contro] of 
floods means soil conservation on the up- 
lands, the development and utilization of the 
great phosphate deposits of the upper valley 
for fertilization of the soil and the building 
of many small reservoirs and lakes. The 
water should be then utilized in the dry 
regions of the upper Missouri Basin for irri- 
gation and to bring into productivity lands 
not now arable. Lastly, conversion of the 
water on its onward rush to the sea into elec- 
trical energy to bring light and power and 
the benefits resulting therefrom to the peo- 
ple of the Missouri Valley is of the utmost 
importance. That can be accomplished only 
when the control of the water resources of 
the Missouri Valley is in a basin-wide au- 
thority created for the accomplishment of 
those purposes. 

The commission further subscribed to the 
belief that “this utilization of any river basin 
is regional and not national in scope.” In 
that conclusion the commission condemned 
the principles of the Pick-Sloan plan for the 
control and development of the water re- 
sources of the Missouri? Valley. The Pick- 
Sloen plan is a part and parcel of a national 
scheme. It is administered by national agen- 
cies operating on a Naticn-wide basis. Those 
agencies are the War Department, the De- 
partment of the Interior, the Federal Power 
Commission, and the Department of Agri- 
culture. The chief administrative officer of 
each of those departments, charged with the 
execution of the Pick-Sloan plan, holds his 
position and is responsible for many func- 
tions national in scope and not specifically 
related to the problems of the Missouri River 
Basin. Those Departments are administered, 
not from offices in the region of the Missouri 
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Basin, but from national offices located in 
Washington. D. C. Therefore, this conclu- 
sion of the commission definitely calls for a 
regional authority for the Missouri River 
Basin and not control and .development by 
Nation-wide agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment which are not restricted nor confined to 
dealing with the problems of and the control, 
develo»ment, and utilization of the water re- 
sources of the Missouri Valley. The Pick- 
Sloan plan not only is a plan injurious and 
detrimental! to the welfare and interests of 
the people of Missouri, but it is a plan which 
is unsound in principle for the successful de- 
velopment and utilization of the water re- 
sources of the Missouri Valley. 

In my opimion the above unanimous con- 
clusion of the members of the commission 
constitutes a definite recommendation for the 
creation of a region-wide authority for the 
control, development, and utilization of the 
water resources of the Missouri Valley, and 
further constitutes a definite condemnation 
of the principles of the now authorized Pick- 
Sioan plan. 

Tir 


“We recommend that construction of reser- 
voir projects in Missouri proposed and in- 
cluded in the authorized Pick-Sloan plan be 
deferred until those features of the plan have 
been again reviewed.” 

The conclusions of the committee that the 
execution of the Pick-Sloan plan should be 
held in abeyance until reviewed is an impor- 
tant one and one which in my opinion 1s 
deserving of some elaboration on the reasons 
therefor. It is my opinion that upon review 
of the Pick-Sloan plan by the people, the 
plan will be found to be highly objectionable 
and one which should be discarded and re- 
placed by a single basin-wide authority 
established in conformity with the conclu- 
sions No. 2 of the commission, above set 
forth. The Pick-Sloan pian, upon careful 
review by the people and the Congress, will 
be found objectionable for the reasons herein 
noted. 

The Pick-Sloan plan does not create or 
establish a basin-wide authority for the con- 
trol, development, and utilization of the 
water resources of the Missouri Valley. It is 
merely a plan, approved by Congress, under 
which existing Federal agencies are to do 
parts of the work of developing the Missouri 
River Basin. It is only a plan based upon the 
voluntary cooperation between four inde- 
pendent Federal agencies as to the part each 
will take in the execution of the contem- 
plated program. Part of the Pick-Sloan plan 
is to be administered by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation of the Department of the Interior; 
part by the Corps of Engineers of the War 
Department; part by the Federal Power Com- 
mission; and part by the Department of 
Agriculture. Thus, the Pick-Sloan plan does 
not furnish an actual basin-wide authority, 
created for and restricted to the control, de- 
velopment, and utilization of the water re- 
sources of the Missouri Valley, found to be 
absolutely necessary by the unanimous vote 
of the commission, but on the other hand, 
represents a continuation of the hodge-podge 
program of dealing with the problems of the 
Missouri Valley. 

The laws adopting the Pick-Sloan plan vest 
almost absolute and arbitrary control in the 
development and execution of the plan in two 
individuals—the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Interior. It is noted that 
part of the plan was approved by Public Law 
578, Seventy-fifth Congress, enacted June 28, 
1938, and the language used therein vests 
power to modify the plan in the sole discre- 
tion of the Secretary of War and the Chief 
of Engineers, as follows: 

“The general comprehensive plan for flood 
control and other purposes in the Missouri 
River Basin, as set forth in Flood Control 
Committee Document No. 1, Seventy-fifth 
Congress, first session, with such modifica- 
tions thereof as in the discretion of the Sec- 





retary of War and the Chief of Engineers 
may be advisable, is approved * * 

It is noted that this is the law which first 
approved the plans for the construction of the 
large reservoirs in Missourt, which wil! jn- 
undate thousands and thousands of acres of 
Missouri farmlands, with no corresponding 
benefits to the people. Furthermore, House 
Decument No. 475, Seventy-eighth Congress, 
second session, which constitutes the Pick 
part of the Pick-Sloan plan, approved by Pub- 
lic Law 534, Seventy-eighth Congress, in De- 
cember 1944, provides as follows: 

“That the general comprehensive plan for 
flood control and other purposes in the Mis- 
souri River Basin, approved by the act of 
June 28, 1938, as modified by subsequent acts. 
be expanded to include the plans presented 
herein, and as expanded be approved for 
prosecution by the War Department under 
the Secretary of War and the supervision of 
the Chief of Engineers, with such modifica- 
tions thereof and changes therein as in the 
discretion of the Secretary of War and the 
Chief of Engineers may become advisable.” 

Furthermore, the act of December 1944, ap- 
proving and authorizing the Pick-Sloan plan 
authorized an appropriation of $200,000,000 
“for the partial accomplishment of the works 
to be undertaken under said expanded plans 
by the Corps of Engineers,” and atithorized 
the appropriation of $200,000,000 “for the par- 
tial accomplishment of the works to be un- 
dertaken under said plans by the Secretary of 
the Interior.” 

Therefore, not only does the Pick-Sloan 
plan vest far greater control in fewer indi- 
viduals in the execution of the plan for 
developing and utilizing the water resources 
of the Missouri Valley than does any pro- 
posed regional authority, but it also vests 
such control in individuals who are not re- 
stricted to dealing with the problems of 
the Missouri Valley. The Pick-Sloan plan 
constitutes the handling of the problems of 
the Missouri Valley on a national basis rather 
than on a regional or basin-wide basis. 
Those directing the activities of the national 
agencies taking part in the development and 
execution of the Pick-Sloan plan are not 
required to reside in or maintain offices in 
the Missouri Valley. Those individuals will 
continue to reside in and maintain offices in 
Washington, D. C., rather than in the Mis- 
souri Basin. Therefore, the real heads of 
those agencies, charged with the responsi- 
bility for the control, development, and utili- 
zation of the water resourees of the Missouri 
Valley under the Pick-Sloan plan, will be far 
removed from the people and the actual in- 
terests of the Missouri Valley. 

It will be found that the paramount inter- 
ests and rights of the people of the State 
of Missouri were ignored in the development 
of the Pick-Sloan plan. In order to give 
a semblance of taking into consideration the 
rights and interests of the States and the 
people of the Missouri Valley, there has been 
voluntarily created a so-called “Interagency 
Committee,” which has rio statutory standing 
and is merely advisory in capacity and does 
not exercise and cannot exercise any real 
control or jurisdiction ovemthe Federal agen- 
cies involved in the development and execu- 
tion of the plan. Statutory standing for this 
committee has been proposed, but even then 
it would remain advisory in capacity, for any 
attempt to make the four existing Nation- 
wide Federal agencies subject to the control 
of State governors would clearly be illegal 
and in violation of the Federal Constitution. 
The most that the so-called Interagency 
Committee could do would be to advise and 
try to keep the four Federal agencies work- 
ing in harmony on the plan, but in the event 
of serious disagreement the committee would 
be powerless to act. Therefore, the Inter- 
agency Committee is merely an effort to give 
lip service to the rea) interests of the people 
and the States in the Missouri Valley. 
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Not only 1s the Pick-Sloan plan erroneous 
in principle, administered by too many Fed- 
eral agencies, too far removed from the peo- 
pie and the interests of the people ignored, 
put it is noted that the plan itself is detri- 
mental to the interests and the welfare of 
the people of Missouri. The plan calls for 
the construction in the State of Missouri of 
numerous reservoirs which will inundate 
thousands of acres of Missouri's most fertile 
land. These reservoirs which are now held 
as a part of the plan for the control, de- 
velopment, and utilization of the water ree 
sources of the Missouri Valley were first pro- 
posed, not for the development of the Mis- 
souri Basin, but for flood control in the lower 
Mississippi and for an aid to river naviga- 
tion. In House Document No, 238, Seventy- 
third Congress, second session, dated Septem- 
ber 30, 1983, the Chief of Engineers of the 
War Department, in recommending the con- 
struction of these gigantic reservoirs, said: 

“For the primary purpose of alleviating 
flood conditions on the lower Mississippi River 
a system of seven reservoirs with an aggre- 
gate gross capacity of 9,405,000 acre-feet is 
suggested by the district engineer, as fol- 
lows.” 

Then are listed the reservoirs at Richland, 
Arlington, Osceola, South Grand, Pomme de 
Terre, Chillicothe, and Garfield. In that 
same report it is stated that due to the 
methed of operation proposed for these res- 
ervoirs, the development of anything but sec- 
ondary pe at widely separated intervals 
would bé impractical. 

Therefore, there is no assurance that the 
impounded water will be utilized to produce 
electric power so vitally needed for the ad- 
vancement and the betterment of the people 
cf Missouri, but, on the other hand, it is 
practically conceded that the dams will be 
so operated for flood control on the lower 
Mississippi and for aid to river navigation 
that it will be impractical to convert the 
water power into electrical power. Such a 
scheme constitutes a tremendous waste of 
the water resources of the Missouri Valley 
to the detriment of the people of Missouri. 
Furthermore, as the construction of the res- 
ervoirs is planned also as an aid to river 
navigation, that will constitute a Federal sub- 
sidy to a special-interest group, involving the 
expenditure of hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars of the taxpayers’ money with little return 
of benefits to the people. 

The lands condemned for such reservoirs 
will be removed from local and State tax 
rolls and will seriously affect the operation of 
local schools and county governments in at 
least 17 Missouri counties. These unfortu- 
nate counties are Bates, Chariton, Cooper, 
Daviess, Grundy, Henry, Hickory, Livingston, 
Monroe, Macon, Pulaski, Ripley, Stone, Shan- 
non, St. Clair, Taney, and Vernon. 

Furthermore, the Pick-Sloan plan proposes 
the construction of huge levees along the 
Missouri River from Sioux City, Iowa, to the 
mouth. These levees will virtually destroy 
and remove from production thousands of 
acres of fertile bottom land which is some 
of the most productive in the State of Mis- 
souri. Such a scheme is not flood control, but 
an admission that the river cannot be con- 
trolled and a plan to destroy by levees the 
land which is now subject to flood, as well 
as to destroy by reservoirs thousands of acres 
of additional land 

Lastly, the Pick-Sloan plan fails to ade- 
quately deal with the great problem of soil 
erosion, which, over a period of years, costs 
the State and Nation four times as much as 
do floods. If floods are to be controlled, then 
Soil erosion must be arrested, and this will 
mean slowing down the run-off of water in 
the up-lands and holding it there as long 
&s possible and straining out the silt instead 
of permitting it to rush wastefully down to 
the creeks and rivers so as to bring about 
ruinous floods in the low-lands. 

It is for these reasons that the Pick-Sloan 
Plan should be reviewed by Congress and the 


people. The objections above noted cannot, 
in my opinion, be met by « revamping of the 
Pick-Sloan plan. but can only be remedied by 
discarding entirely the future development 
of that plan and by creating a basin- wide re- 
gional authority to deal specifically with the 
problems of the control, development and 
utilization of the water resources in the Mis- 
souri Basin. 
Iv 


“We agree that the bills pending in the 
Congress of the United States for the crea- 
tion of a Missouri Valley Authority are 
objectionabie.” 

It is noted that the commission unani- 
mously concluded that the presently pend- 
ing Murray bill for the creation and estab- 
lishment of a Missouri Valley Authority is 
objectionable. Certainly, in view of the 
other conclusions arrived at by the members 
of the commission, no member of the com- 
mission could contend that the principles 
of a Missouri Valley Authority are unsound. 
In my opinion, the only objection to the 
presently pending bill is that the authority 
should consist of more than the three mem- 
bers proposed, It is my opinion that the 
authority should probably consist of at least 
10 members, one appointed from each of the 
States in the Missouri River Basin by the 
President with the consent and approval of 
the Senate and that the appointee from each 
State be from a list of nominees submitted 
by the governor of each of the respective 
States in the Missouri Valley. This method 
of nomination and appointment of the di- 
rectors of a Missouri Valley Authority would 
assure that the agency would remain re- 
sponsible to the people of the Missouri River 
Basin and would assure the recognition and 
protection of the rights and interests of each 
State in the development and execution of 
an over-all plan for the development of the 
Missouri Basin. This objection could be 
met by amendments to the pending bills, 
but, even if not amended, the Missouri Valley 
Authority proposed in the pending bill is 
still superior to the Pick-Sloan plan and 
should, in my opinion, be adopted, rather 
than permitting the further waste of the 
taxpayers’ money in developing the Pick- 
Sloan plan, 

CONCLUSIONS 


The Pick-Sloan Flood Control Act of De- 
cember 22, 1944, is a compromise plan which 
is to + administered in Washington by four 
Federal agencies. This hodge-podge plan is 
not only inadequate to meet the needs of the 
Missouri Valley, but in my estimation it is 
detrimental to the best interests of the people 
in th> State of Missouri, because: 

1. The seven huge reservoirs planned for 
the basin in Missouri will inundate 450,500 
acres of Missouri’s best land. Only 388,000 
acres of land will be protected, and 301,000 
acres will not be protected at all. They are 
intended, according to a report of the Army 
engineers to the War Department (Sept. 30, 
1933), for the primary purpose of alleviating 
flood conditions on the lower Mississippi, and 
any flood and electric power benefits to the 
Missouri River Basin will be incidental. The 
Army engineers themselves, who are to ad- 
minister the Pick-Sloan Act in this State, ad- 
mit, therefore, that the State of Missouri is 
to be damaged out of all proportion to any 
benefits derived from the compromise plan. 

2. Enormous levees, providing a trough for 
the Missouri River 3,000 feet wide from Sioux 
City to Kansas City, and 5,000 feet wide from 
Kansas City to the river’s mouth, are pro- 
vided for under the Pick-Sloan plan. Set 
back approximately 1%, mile from the river’s 
banks on either side, these big levees will ruin 
practically one acre for every acre of land 
they will protect. The very plans for these big 
levees are an admission by the Army engi- 
neers that the big reservoirs will not protect 
the Missouri Valley in this State from floods. 
They are an admission that the Army intends 
to deal with floods here in Missouri after the 
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water. have swept down into the lowlands, 
Levees represent an age-old, fossilized think- 
ing such as prevailed when huge levees were 
constructed along the Yellow River in China 
generations ago. Because of siltation, which 
the Pick-Slcan plan does not adequately ceal 
with here, the Yellow River now flows be- 
tween two walls—the bottom of the river is 
now higher tn the land behind the levees. 
One Joes not have to be an engineer to fore- 
see that the same conditions will one day be 
found in the Missouri River bottoms. 

3. While there has been much ado about 
the generation of power at the dams sched- 
uled for Missouri under the Pick-Sloan plan, 
and penstocks will reputedly be installed, the 
Army engineers themselves, when the seven 
dams in the basin in Missouri were first pro- 
posed, declared that only “secondary power 
at widely separated intervals” could be pro- 
duced, and that several power sites would be 
ruined by the dams. Therefore, the Pick- 
Sloan plan, so far as the State of Missouri 
is concerned, offers little promise of alle- 
viating some of the drudgery around the 
farmstead and in the homes; and as the sole 
farmer member of the commission I deplore 
this fact, because 71.6 percent of the Missouri 
farms are still without this blessing which 
is so commonplace to city dwellers, while at 
the same time under the Pick-Sloan plan the 
power to produce it will be wasted. I submit 
that this is a disgrace to the State of Mis- 
souri. By the same token private industry 
in our State is tc be denied the benefits of 
low-cost electric power, and thus under the 
Pick-Sloan plan industrial development and 
greater employment which spells prosperity, 
not alone to city and town dwellers but to 
Missouri agriculture which needs better near- 
by markets, will not be encouraged. This is 
of the utmost importance, because, for ex- 
ample, had Missouri enjoyed the same low 
electric rates as are charged by TVA, Mis- 
sourians would have saved $39,000,000 on 
their $80,000,000 electric bill last year. 

4. Designed primarily for flood control on 
the lower Mississippi, the several reservoirs 
will be filled up during rainy seasons and 
drawn iown during dry seasons, whereupon 
huge mud flats with an accompanying stench 
and mosquito habitat will be created. This 
will create a public nuisance and public 
health hazard. Fo. an example, I refer those 
interested to residents of Greenville, Mo., in 
Wayne County, where the Wappapello Dam 
was built on the St. Francis River. The Pick- 
Sloan plan proposes to create a mess for Jur 
State, and offers to do nothing about it. 

5. Lands condemned for reservoirs over the 
entire State of Missouri by the Pick-Sloan 
plan will cause serious loss in taxes to 
school districts and county and municipal 
governments in at least 17 counties. For, 
unlike TVA and as is proposed under the 
MVA plan, the Pick-Sloan plan makes no 
provision for in-lieu-of-tax payments (except 
in cases where marginal land is rented to 


farmers, which will be negligible). The 17 
counties that will be most affected are: 
Chariton, Grundy, Bates, Cooper, Daviess, 


Henry, Hickory, Livingston, Monroe, Macon, 
Pulaski Ripley, Stone, Shannon, St. Clair, 
Taney, and Vernon. In addition the coun- 
ties located adjacent to the Missouri River 
where the big levees are to be constructed will 
be affected more or less. There is no way to 
reliably estimate the damage to our State in 
this respect * * * for towns will be ad- 
versely affected that are located at some dis- 
tance from the mechanical structures and the 
inundations Other property owners else- 
where in the State will no doubt be required 
to make up the difference in tax revenue 

6. Only backhanded and incidental recog- 
nition is given to soil conservation by the 
Pick-Sloan plan, notwithstanding soil ero- 
sion is costing the State and Nation four 
times more than floods over a period of years, 
and notwithstanding the Army engineers 
themselves admit that the huge reservoirs 
will be silted up within £0 years’ time. The 
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law says some soil conservation work shall 
be done by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, but this Department itself does 
not know what is to be required of it. Every 
person conversant with the subject knows 
that floods begin on the uplands where the 
rain falls, and as a farmer I contend that the 
place to begin dealing with floods is on the 
uplands, and not after the uncontrolled 
waters have swept down into the lowlands. 

7. The Pick-Sloan plan gives only lip serv- 
ice to wildlife and recreation. I maintain 
that wildlife and recreation in our State will 
be greatly damaged—the wide fluctuation in 
the water levels of the huge reservoirs will 
be detrimental to fish life, while several of 
Missouri’s scenic streams and springs that 
are admired by the Nation wil be ruined for- 
ever. 

8. Friends of the Pick-Sloan plan and op- 
ponents of the MVA talk a lot about the 
Interagency Committee. They put it forth 
as a substitute for a Missouri Valley Au- 
thority. Composed of four governors in the 
Valley and certain Federal departments, they 
urge that it be given statutory standing, 
and suggest that it act as a referee to settle 
disputes under the Pick-Sloan plan. In the 
first place, it is an admission of the need of 
a Missouri Valley Authority. But in the 
second place it is an absurdity. For, does 
anyone seriously believe that the several 
Federal agencies, such as the Army engi- 
neers and the Reclamation Bureau, repre- 
sented on the committee will allow them- 
selves to be outvoted? And since when has 
it become wise for men to sit on their own 
board of directors? Governors are busy men. 
They would have to have substitutes of lesser 
ability to deal with the problems for them by 
proxy. Moreover, the Federal Government 
cannot, without changing its Constitution, 
permit State governors to decide policies of 
the Federal Government. It would be a 
strange thing, indeed, if a time came when 
four State governors could tell the Army, 
for example, what to do and what not to do. 
And how could the Interagency Committee 
act as a referee without any power? Web- 
ster’s dictionary defines referee as “one to 
whom anything is referred for decision.” It 
would certainly be a radical departure from 
custom if Congress delegated powers to an 
agency composed of State governors and 
miscellaneous bureaus to decide things for 
the Army. 

9. No recognition whatever is given by the 
Pick-Sloan plan, unlike that of the MVA 
plan, to research and experimental work 
necessary for the development of phosphate 
deposits in the Northwest where lie, unde- 
veloped, 80 percent of the Nation’s known 
phosphate deposits. Missourl farmers now 
use phosphates from Florida and Tennessee, 
and these deposits will be exhausted in about 
80 years. Missouri farmers must have phcs- 
phate fertilizers in ever-increasing amounts 
if soil fertility is to be maintained and the 
health of our people who subsist upon Mis- 
souri’s agricultural products is to be safe- 
guarded. Every Missourian ought to investi- 
gate the experiments made at the Missouri 
College of Agriculture which show that run- 
off on a plot of sod was reduced from 60 
percent to 12 percent by the mere applica- 
tion of fertilizer, and the experiments which 
show how essential this plant food is to the 
nutrition of the livestock of our State and 
hence to the people who consume the live- 
stock, 

The Army engineers have already spent 
$319,000,000 on the Missouri River for navi- 
gation and flood control. Neither objective 
has been attained, as witness the grandiose 
schemes to promote navigation and flood 
control contemplated by the Pick-Sloan plan. 
On the contrary, the flood sitution has been 
aggravated. (As proof, figures recently re- 
leased by the Department of Resources and 
Development of the State of Missouri, based 
upon information obtained from the annual 
reports of the Chief of Engineers and the 


United States Geological Survey, indicate that 
the carrying capacity of the channel has 
been reduced by from 13 to 41 percent at 
various points from St. Joseph to Hermann.) 
The river has been choked off by an exten- 
sive system of dikes placed in the river, and 
the most that can be claimed for this enor- 
mous expenditure is that the river’s banks 
have been stabilized, but even now the pil- 
ings are rotting off and more trouble lies 
ahead. 

Notwithstanding this failure, however, the 
Army engineers, under the Pick-Sloan plan 
which they helped to promote, now want 
an additional $700,000,000 for navigation and 
fiood control. What assurances do the peo- 
ple have that they will succeed in view of 
their past record? 

As a riember of the Missouri commission, 
with the profound responsibility of making 
recommendations on which plan would best 
serve the Missouri River Basin and the peo- 
ple thereof in the development of its re- 
sources, I most earnestly call the attention 
of all Missourians to the fact that under 
the Pick-Sloan plan the State of Missouri 
will be greatly damaged—damaged out of all 
proportion to any benefits derived there- 
from. 

I think most of our citizens agree that 
the river’s devastating floods must be con- 
trolled as nearly as possible, and I submit 
that under the tried and proven TVA plan 
this can be done without so much damage 
to our State. On the contrary, a careful 
study of the Tennessee River Valley makes 
it crystal clear to me that under an inte- 
grated, unified, balanced plan patterned after 
the TVA the resources of the valley can be 
conserved, developed, and utilized, thereby 
stimulating the growth of private enterprise 
in the valley, which will spell better markets 
for farm products, jobs for thousands of 
workers, opportunities for private business, 
both large and small. 

I most vigorously maintain that the Mis- 
souri River should be harnessed and put to 
work for the people under a plan similar 
to that of TVA, and not merely be put into 
a strait-jacket at the taxpayers’ expense as 
is proposed by the Pick-Sloan plan. 





Pending Legislation and Problems of 
Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1946 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave given me I insert in the Recorp a 
speech delivered by the Honorable Wil- 
liam Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, on December 4, 
1945. The occasion was a caucus in the 
Old House Office Building attended by 
more than 100 Members of the House 
desirous of learning the facts about anti- 
labor legislation then under considera- 
tion. The subject of Mr. Green’s address 
was Pending Legislation and Problems of 
Labor, and his remarks were particularly 
directed to the then pending bill, H. R. 
3937, the so-called May-Arends-Smith 
bill. It is my opinion that what he said 
then applies with even greater force to 
that monstrosity now pending, H. R. 
5262, which carries many more, and more 
objectionable, vicious and _ restrictive 
antilabor provisions; which was never 
read, heard, or considered by the Com- 
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mittee on Labor; and which the Qules 
Committee has made in order for con. 
sideration as a substitute for the Ran. 
dolph fact-finding bill in defiance of 
all orderly procedure of this great House. 
The text of Mr. Green’s speech follows: 


Chairman SasaTH. The meeting will come 
to order. Many Members have said that 
leaders and spokesmen for labor were not 
granted an opportunity to be heard before 
the Committee on the Judiciary on H. Rp. 
3937 and H. R. 3938, two bills which obviously 
threaten ali that labor has gained in two 
decades. Therefore, some of us decided t, 
call together Members who desire to hea; 
the real facts in regard to these bills 

I am indeed gratified there are so many 
of you here. Do not fear that I shall talk 
a long time. I shall not. We have here 
today several gentlemen whom you want to 
hear and whom you came to hear They 
have served equally their country and the 
cause of labor all their lives and are recog. 
nized as spokesmen for organized labor, 
There is one outstanding gentleman here 
who desires an opportunity to place before 
Members of the House his position, and the 
position of the great organization he repre- 
sents, on these pending bills which have been 
granted such broad and liberal rules that 
any amendment, no matter how vicious, 
would be in order. 

Now it is a pleasure and a privilege to call 
on Mr. William Green, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, who will address 
you. 

Mr. Green. Congressman SaBaTH, Members 
of Congress, and friends, first may I express 
to Congressman SaBATH my deep apprecia- 
tion of the steps he took to call this confer- 
ence and to the Members of Congress and 
their friends who are present here. I in- 
terpret your presence and the action of the 
chairman of this meeting as evidence of your 
definite interest in this antilabor legisla- 
tion, which is now pending in Congress, and 
of your desire to know the sincere and honest 
attitude of labor toward said legislation. 

Our membership will deeply appreciate the 
report they receive from us of your attend- 
ance at this conference this afternoon. 

First of all, I want to state with all the 
emphasis at my command and in a most 
vigorous way that the 7,000,000 members of 
the American Federation of Labor are 
united, thoroughly united in opposition to 
this antilabor legislation to which I will 
refer in just a few moments. It is policies 
of this kind that serve to cement labor, to 
unite it, to place it upon a common basis 
and there they stand; feeling as one, think- 
ing as one, and acting as one. 

I think I can also speak out of knowledge 
of the understanding about the state of mind 
of men and women of labor and other organi- 
zations. It is my opinion that all of them 
stand on the same basis. There is no divi- 
sion. They are aroused, and are united in 
their solid determination, immovably in op- 
position to this antilabor legislation. 

It occurred to me that I should make 
those statements to you so there would be 
no misunderstanding by you of the attitude 
of labor toward this pending legislation. 

First of all, may I refer to H. R. 3937, 
measure offered to repeal the War Labor Dis- 
putes Act and to provide penalties for stop- 
pages of work and breach of contract. This 
measure was proposed by those who were 
associated with the Military Committee as an 
amendment to the Smith-Connally Act, and 
by the way, may I point out that when the 
Smith-Connally Act was pending in Congress 
the American Federation of Labor appealed 
to the Members of Congress to defeat that 
measure because instead of a strike-preve)- 
tion measure it would prove to be a strike- 
promotion measure. Do you recall those pro- 
phetic words, that prophetic appeal that was 
made when that act was pending? All that 
we prophesied has happened and more, too. 











The Government of the United States and 
the taxpayers of the Nation have been called 
upon to spend thousands of dollars in hold- 
ing elections designed for promotion of 
trikes. Even the authors of the measure 
now realize that it was a mistake. Now they 
are engaged in steps to make the same mis- 
teke—even a worse mistake—by proposing to 
enact these amendments to the Smith-Con- 
nally Act as provided for in H. R. 3637. In 
fact, what ought to happen is this: That the 
Members of the House of Representatives and 
of the Senate ought to rise up to new heights 
and repeal the Smith-Connally Act in its en- 

; t 7 
a. may I make an observation? In Sep- 
tember 19‘5, Representative Smiru of Virginia 
introduced a bill to repeal the War Labor Dis- 
putes Act—the Smith-Ccnnally Act—and 
thereby terminate strike ballots under the 
present act. You will recall that only a short 
time ago the appropriations committee of 
one of the Houses decided to strike a blow 
at the Smith-Connally Act and as a result 
they refused to appropriate any more money. 

On October 13, 1845, the House Committee 
on Military Affairs reported the bill out with 
certain amendments, whereupon it was sub- 
mitted to the whole House. It is now pend- 
ing in the House of Representatives. This bill 
is H. R. 3937. It provides for two new pro- 
posals with serious penalties for work stop- 
pages and breaches of contract in an agree- 
ment which contains a no-strike clause. It 
provides that activities and conditions of this 
nature be brought to an end and made un- 
lawful. 

We know that a measure sponsored in Con- 
gress by a Member of Congress who is known 
to possess broad liberal views will be a meas- 
ure to promote the public interest, but when 
a measure is sponsored and supported by 
those whose constant record over years and 
years has been antilabor, we know that that 
bill is designed to strike at the heart of la- 
bor; and when a bil] is sponsored by men 
whose record is such as has been made by 
Congressman Su1TuH of Virginia, Congressman 
Cox from down in the South, Congressman 
HorrMan, of Michigan, the kind of men who 
have been constantly antilabor, we know 
then that any bill sponsored by those men is 
antilabor And these men, I feel sure, who 
have always been regarded as enemies of la- 
bor are taking advantage of a disturbed pub- 
lic opinion. aroused for various causes, to 
secure the enactment of this antilabor legis- 
lation. 

The provisions of H. R. 3938 with respect 
to strike penalties reads: “In the event of 
any strike or concerted failure to bargain on 
a contract which includes a no strike pro- 
vision, the employer shall be relieved of any 
obligations under the contract and the labor 
organization shall lose its status as a bar- 
gaining agent for a pericd of a year. Any 
Such organization which is a party to the 
contract may be sued and in its own name in 
any Federal court in which any of the officers 
reside and be found responsible in damages.” 

Labor understands that proposal, how it 
Strikes at the heart of labor. If enacted into 
law it will serve to cripple, if not destroy 
labor organizations. I will go into that in a 
moment just a little more fully. It is ap- 
parent that many evils are in the foregoing 
. provision. The use of the words “concerted 
collective bargaining” brings back to life the 
common law doctrine of conspiracy. That is, 
while it is lawful for one man to quit work, it 
is unlawful for two or more to do so. 

Also, the section is written that a violation 
by a party to the agreement, no matter how 
insignificant the violation may be, relieves 
the employer of any obligation under the 
contract. It is shocking to think that the 
Members of Congress would entertain such a 
Proposal for a single moment. Most signifi- 
cant is the unfair and unjust provision that 
& labor organization shall lose its status as 
& bargaining agent for a pericd of years 
_ When it is guilty of breach of contract, yet 
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an employer does not lcse its business or 
status when it violates the agreement. 

It is depriving a union of its status of bar- 
gaining. It is no union if you destroy it. 
But no similar penalty or effect is visited 
upon an employer. 

The last sentence of the above-quoted 
paragraph is significant. 
labor organizations may be sued for damage 
in breach of contracts, it proposes enactment 
of this bill into law. The malicious intent 
back of the proposed provision is to be found 
in the use of the word “any” in connection 
with the party injured as a result of the 
breach of an agreement. 

Bakery workers in a small bakery found to 
be in breach of an agreement may not only 
subject the union to payment of damages to 
the employer of the bakery workers, but to 
an additional payment of damages to a hotel, 
@ retail grocery, or other similar customer 
who suffers damages through the non- 
delivery of bread. 

Prior to the passage of the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act in 1942, employers brought suits 
against unions, rendering them ineffective. 
Damages were also recoverable against indi- 
vidual, officers and members. You remember 
the Danbury Hatters case, when the wage 
earners’ houses were taken and sold. The 
most classic example attempting to overcome 
that broad and unjust responsibility is the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act which includes the fol- 
lowing provisions: “No officer or member of 
any association or organization, and no asso- 
ciation or organization participating or inter- 
ested in a labor dispute shall be held re- 
sponsible or liable in any court of the United 
States for the unlawful acts of its officers or 
agents except on actual proof of, or actual 
authorization of such acts or of ratification of 
such acts after actual knowledge thereof.” 
The proponents of this legislation want to 
take us back to those days, those bygone 
days, when labor was exploited and when the 
homes of honest, upright men were taken 
and sold over their heads. 

I can’t believe that the Members of Con- 
gress who believe in justice and fair play 
will subscribe to such legislation. The pro- 
posal in the House Military Affairs Commit- 
tee implied it will repeal the ‘Norris- 
LaGuardia Act and put a penalty upon any 
breach of agreement, whether authorized or 
unauthorized acts, or whether the acts were 
participated in or not participated in di- 
rectly by the owner or whether they were 
ratified or not ratified by the union. I have 
reserved my discussion of the language in 
the proposed amendment, the no-strike 
amendment. A straight construction of that 
language would not make it effective in in- 
stances where an agreement did not contain 
a specific no-strike clause, but there are 
rules of law which permit courts to indulge 
in constructions of law and to read into pro- 
visions intents and implications. Judges 
can very well read into the proposed law a 
no-strike pledge. Courts can very well say, 
and many will say, the warning conditions 
constitute an implied agreement not to en- 
gage in stoppages of work, or to exercise 
other economic pressure during the life of 
the agreement. In other words, judges may 
hold that the agreement itself is a no-strike 
pledge. That is far-reaching—far-reaching, 
It's susceptible to that sort of interpretation. 

Shall labor be reduced now to that status? 
Is that how they are to be rewarded for the 
faithful service they have given during the 
war emergency? The performance of labor 
from Pearl Harbor to VJ-day was a miracle. 
No other workers in the world ever measured 
up to such heights as did the workers of 
America. No workers in any country under 
the sun ever turned out ships and guns and 
airplanes and war material in such volume 
and in such perfect completion as did the 
workers of America, and now, immediately 
after it is over and they made their contribu- 
tion to win this war, they are to be compen- 
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sated by being reduced to a basis of servi- 
tude and slavery. 

Not until the Supreme Court of the United 
States will have construed the law will we 
know whether the provision proposed by 
the House Military Affairs Committee is ap- 
plicable to those provisions which contain 
the specific no-strike pledge. 

From the foregoing it will be observed that 
the provision is dangerous to the labor 
movement, it may destroy the existence of 
trade unions. 

The second proposal has to do with so- 
called political contributions of labor unions. 
The Smith-Connally Act itself broadened 
and enlarged on this point. Former At- 
torney General Biddle approved political 
contributions when he said it applied only 
to general elections. The provision amends 
the Federal Fair Employment Practice Act of 
1925 as follows: “Section 313. It is un- 
lawful for any national bank or any corpora- 
tion organized by authority of any law of 
Congress to make a contribution in connec- 
tion with any election to any office or any 
political office held to select candidates or 
any political organization. It is unlawful 
for any labor organization to make any con- 
tributions. expend any sum to aid in the 
solicitation of any funds, or levy any assess- 
ments on its stockholders, members, or sub- 
ordinate affiliates in connection with any 
election, or in connection with any political 
convention held to select candidates for any 
such election, or for any candidate, political 
committee, or person to accept or receive any 
contribution prohibited by this section. The 
corporation or labor organization which 
makes any contribution in violation of this 
section shall be fined not more than $5,000, 
or the officers or directors of any organiza- 
tion or any officer of any organization, as the 
case may be, in violation of this section shall 
be fined not more than $1,000, or imprisoned 
for not more than 1 year, or both. For the 
purposes of this section labor organizations 
shall have the same meaning as under the 
National Labor Relations Act.” 

I ‘magine there are labor representatives 
here this afternoon who can scarcely believe 
that such a proposal has been made in the 
Congress of the United States, to rob men of 
this political and citizenship right, to prevent 
them from helping to elect men like many of 
you here this afternoon to the Congress of 
the United States. It is unthinkable. The 
foregoing language could be construed to pre- 
vent unions from spending money for radio 
time, for disseminating their views on candi- 
dates or political offices and on campaign is- 
sues. Although on the face of it the provi- 
sion writes of freedom of speech, sore parts 
may hold otherwise. Thus, it will not be 
known until the courts have passed on the 
proposed enactment, whether it is unconsti- 
tutional. And that will involve the expendi- 
ture of large sums of money by labor to test 
the validity and constitutionality of such an 
objectionable act in the courts of the land. 
It will bring them into the courts for a long 
period of time and in the meantime the rights 
of labor will be hanging in the balance of 
uncertainty, and we will be deprived of help- 
ing our friends to be elected to the Congress 
of the United States, and in defeating our 
enemies. 

It is apparent that the purpose of the en- 
actment is meant to make unlawfyul activi- 
ties of certain organizations such as were 
engaged in the last national election. How- 
ever, there is embraced within the provision 
many activities in which labor is obliged to 
engage in order to defeat an adverse legisla- 
tive program. Now, my friends, I have gone 
over this bill known as the H. R. 3937 to re- 
peal the War Labor Disputes Act ard analyZe 
some of the objectionable features. 

These men who sponsor this measure are 
committeed to the preservation of our free- 
enterprise system. They extol the virtues 
of that system. They demand that it shall 
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be maintained at any cost. Labor supports a 
free-enterprise system because it fits in with 
our free-democratic procedure. But, my 
friends, how are we to maintain a free- 
enterprise system that denies labor the exer- 
cise of its inherent and fundamental rights? 
Where are they going to drive labor here in 
America? Can’t they learn any lessons from 
what is taking place now in the different 
nations throughout the world? What is the 
political trend among the masses of the peo- 
ple in Great Britain even, and other nations 
throughout the world? Well, I want to warn 
you here right now that we are no different 
than those in Great Britain. When you 
drive them to distress, to desperation, they 
will turn to the left also, and if this kind of 
procedure is to be Kept up the workers of 
America will be found veering to the left 
within a short period of time just the same 
es the workers in other countries throughout 
the world. 

If you want to maintain your free-enter- 
prise system in America then you must be 
just and fair. The rights of labor under a 
free-enterprise system must be recognized 
and protected, just the same as the rights 
of capital. It isn't one-sided. It isn't for 
the employers of labor alone. Under the 
free-enterprise system the owner of the labor 
is the one who uses it, and he has as much 
right to give labor or withhold it as an em- 
ployer has to give his capital or to with- 
hold it. 

There are certain rights that go with a 
democracy and with a free-enterprise sys- 
tem, and if one group in our political and 
national life wants to maintain their rights 
under a free-enterprise system they must be 
big and broad enough to accord to other 
groups the recognition of a preservance of 
their rights. 

They make much about local strikes that 
take place Well, my friends, they don’t 
have any strikes in Russia under the totali- 
tarian form of government. Do we want 
this Nation to be like that? We don’t de- 
fend illegal strikes and we don’t defend strikes 
that should not occur, but please bear this in 
mind, that we, the representatives of labor 
organizations, are not clothed with the right 
to select the membership of the labor organi- 
zation We can't operate like a fraternal 
union—pick our men after we have examined 
them carefully. We must take them as we 
find them. We organize those whom the 
employers employ. They select them, and, 
perfect and imperfect as they are, we blend 
them into a union for the purpose of teach- 
ing them as best we can their responsibilities 
under a union agreement. 

Well, have we reached a point here now 
where any man living in this day and age 
can expect perfection in an imperfect world? 
Please remember that we are still made up 
of imperfect men and women. We haven't 
yet reached the millenium and because of 
that fact I maintain that during the war 
period and subsequent thereto we have made 
a record that we ought to be commended for 
rather than to be condemned for. Perhaps, 
Mr. Chairman, when the millenium comes 
and the world is perfect then we can have a 
land where no strike takes place. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have presented in 
this brief way our opposition to these meas- 
ures. I sent to all Members of Congress a 
letter, a personal letter, urging them to de- 
feat this highly objectionable legislation. 
I certainly hope there will be a favorable 
response on the part of a majority of Con- 
gress to our appeal. I repeat again that 
We are endeavoring to correct evils. We are 
endeavoring to prevent strikes. We are en- 
deavoring to promote management-labor co- 
operation. We believe it can be done better 
through cooperation, through meetings, 
through conferences on the part of manage- 
ment and labor than it can be done through 
the enactment of compulsory legislation and 
I know that such a proposal meets with the 


hearty response of a part of the Members of 
Congress who are here this afternoon. 

Thank you so much for this opportunity 
of being with you and I know I shall go from 
here carrying with me a full consciousness 
of the fact that you are going to stand with 
us in this fight. 

Chairman SaBatH. Mr. Green, I am satis- 
fied and convinced that the Members that 
are here will appreciate—and do appreci- 
ate—the splendid explanation of the objec- 
tionable features of these bills, and I feel 
that if the same opportunity had been given 
to you befure these legislative committees, 
there would have been enough Members 
there to have defeated the attempts of those 
few gentlemen who take advantage of un- 
settled conditions and report such legisla- 
tion as you have correctly criticized and 
objected to. 
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Thursday, January 31 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, Mr. 
Harry W. Bashore, former Commissioner 
of the Bureau of Reclamation, Washing- 
ton, D. C., delivered a very interesting 
address before the Nebraska Reclama- 
tion Association at Lincoln, Nebr., a few 
days ago. Mr. Bashore, as well as his 
predecessor, Mr. John C. Page, are former 
citizens of Nebraska. Mr. Bashore is 
returning to make his home at Mitchell, 
Nebr. We welcome him back home. I 
ask unanimous consent that Mr. Ba- 
shore’s address be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorD. 

I have received an estimate from the 
Public Printer that the address will cover 
two and two-thirds pages of the Co~-- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp and that the cost will 
be $138.80. 

There being no cbjection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 


It’s good to get back to Nebraska. For a 
long time I have been looking forward to the 
day when I would have leisure time to meet 
old friends sgain and talk over some of our 
mutual interests. 

It gives a man a great deal of Satistac- 
tion to look back over the years and realize 
that he has had a part in bringing some por- 
tion of prosperity to a great State. I think 
most of you know that I have my roots pretty 
well down in Nebraska soil. Thirty-nine 
years ago I came to work here on the North 
Platte project as an engineering aide for the 
Bureau of Reclamation. I am proud to say 
that the North Platte reclamation develop- 
ment is an outstanding example of what can 
be accomplished through irrigation 

Since the establishment of this project, 
Scotts Bluff County has grown in population 
at a rate three times as great as that of the 
State. Records of the drought decade (1930- 
40) show that this county increased 18.3 per- 
cent as compared with a net loss for the 
whole State of Nebraska of 4.7 percent 

Water was the loadstone which drew set- 
tlers to Scotts Bluff County. Water will 
continue to be the deciding factor in the 
increasing prosperity of this region. Fertile 
lands in the North Platte project, located 
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in both Nebraska and Wyoming, produce 
great quantities of sugar beets, alfalfa, barley 
potatoes, and beans. Farmers on this irri. 
gated acreage contributed greatly to the more 
than 11,000,000 tons of food and forage raiseg 
on projects served by Bureau facilities jast 
year. You will be interested to know that 
the total gross value from this 1944 crop 
was in excess of $411,000,000. That repre. 
sents a lot of money as well as a great cea} 
of food. 

We have learned much since we built the 
North Platte project. No longer do we con. 
sider development of just one stream or 
river. We map the river basin as a whole, 
so that by careful planning and regulation 
of different streams, we can get the most 
use out of every drop of water in a river 
valley. 

The Bureau of Reclamatica is now lauch. 
ing the greatest construction program in its 
history—a $140,000,000 one for 1946, designed 
to meet the peacetime needs of the Nation 
To finance this program Congress recently 
grantei a supplemental appropriation of ¢81.- 
462,300. This sum, plus regular appropria- 
tions and carry-over funds from the fiscal 
year, make up the $140,000,000 total avail- 
able for expenditure this year. Approxi- 
mately $14,000,000 of this will be used in 
starting constructicn on severa) authorized 
projects in the Missouri River Basin plan, and 
in completing engineering and investigations 
on other approved units. The Missouri River 
Basin plan is the first of 15 river-basin plans 
of the Bureau to be presented to the Con- 
gress. Nebraska—the whole State of Ne- 
braska—is included in this comprehensive 
development. 

As you know, the Bureau plan, correlated 
with that of the Corps of Engineers, was 
approved under the Flood Control Act of 
1944, and 29 units were authorized for the 
initial stage of costruction. 

The regular appropriation act for 1946 
made $3,200,000 available to the Bureau of 
Reclamation and other interested agencies 
of the Interior Department for undertaking 
detailed surveys, preparation of plans and 
specifications and further investigation for 
the over-all Missouri River Basin plan. 
This money, however, was not sufficient to 
finance an orderly, well-balanced program 
of development. The funds would permit 
the work to be carried forward on only 11 
of the 29 approved units. 

Following the President’s statement to the 
Congress on September 6, when he urged 
that funds be provided for the continuation 
of detailed planning for construction of most 
needed Federal works, we prepared, with 
other interested departmental agencies, a 
program designed to get things going on this 
and other war-deferred projects. 

In the supplemental appropriation bill 
recently presented to Congress, the Budget 
estimate for the Missouri River. Basin was 
$11,918,000. Congress appropriated $10.- 
780.300. Included in this amount are funds 
with which the Bureau can continue its 
surveys and investigations on severa! proj- 
ects in Nebraska. 

It is estimated that of the $14,000,000 
available for the Missourt River Basin $948,- 
025 will be spent in Nebraska in 1946. Now 
let us break down this sum into units on 
which preconstruction work will be started 
and those on which general investigations 
will be continued. 

Of the 29 authorized Missouri Basin units, 
there are 4 located in the State of Nebraska 
where it is anticipated that money wil! be 
spent during the fiscal year 1946. These 
four projects are in the Republican River 
Basin that includes parts of the States of 
Colorado, Kansas, and Nebraska. Here's 4 
short summary of the anticipated program: 

One hundred and forty-six thousand and 
twenty-five dollars is programed for pre- 
construction activities including designing 
and specifications on the Franklin and Red 
Cloud units of the Bostwick project. The 








Nebraska portion of the Superior-Courtland 
| also use some of this money 
aly. on the diversion dam. 

wr e hundred and thirty-three thousand 
dollars is programed to be spent during 
fiscal year 1946 on preconstruction work 
and design for Enders Dam, Medicine Creek 
Dam, Cambridge unit, Oxford unit, French- 
man unit, and Meeker unit of the French- 
man-Cambridge project. The present 

schedule is to have all the designs and speci- 
feations ready for the above units by the 

t of July 1946. 

“on thousand dollars is programed to be 
spent on the North Republican (Wray) proj- 
ect during the fiscal year 1946. This will be 
used by preconstruction activities in relation 
to the two diversion dams and canals that 
will be constructed to irrigate 2,080 acres of 

dry farmland near Haigler, Nebr. The major 
work accomplished during this fiscal year will 
be at the storage dam at Wray, Colo., and this 
cost would not be included in the totals for 
the State of Nebraska. 

Ten thousand dollars is programed on 
pumping projects in Nebraska for the fiscal 
year 1916. The work accomplished would 
include geological explorations, field surveys, 
and surface- and ground-water studies of the 
units in southwestern Nebraska. The com- 
plete unit is approximately one-half in Ne- 
braska, and one-half in Kansas. 

Thus a total of $698,025 is prcgramed to 
be spent for preconstruction work in Ne- 
braska during the fiscal year 1946. Both the 
Bostwick and Frenchman-Cambridge proj- 
ects are well under way at this time, and it is 
anticipated that construction contracts will 
be awarded on both these projects early in 
fiscal year 1947. The North Republican 
(Wray) and Pumping projects are still in the 
preliminary stages. 

In addition, approximately $250,000 of the 
Missouri River Basin appropriation will be 
used for general investigations in Nebraska 
this year. The money will probably be di- 
vided as follows: $200,000 in the lower 
Platte River Basin; $5,000, Republican River 
Basin; $10,000 for cooperation with the 
Corps of Engineers, and $35,000 for a general 
economic study of the Missouri River. 

The following shows expenditures pro- 
posed for Nebraska in the regular budget for 
the fiscal year 1947 but no* yet appropriated 
by Congress, 
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The Se now has under construction in 
horthwestern Nebraska the Mirage Flats 
Project on the Niobrara River. This project 
lies wit hin the Missouri Basin area, but it is 
hot covered in the supplemental appropria- 
tion. You see, we already had the money set 
aside for the project, which we were con- 
stiucting as an essential war food deveiop- 
ment, Although manpower and material 





_ part of the lands by next spring. 
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shortages have delayed work on Mirage Flats, 
the irr:gation system should be ready to serve 
When it is 
complete, the project will irrigate about 12,000 
acres. 

Since about 1881, dry farming has been 
carried on in this area with gocd crops in 
occasional years and with poor crcps or near 
failures in most years. After the dry years 
of 1893 and 1894, the farmers organized a 
mutual water company and constructed an 
irrigation system without storage regulation 
to serve a somewhat larger area than that in- 
cluded in the present Mirage Flats project. 
The system failed because of inadequate 
maintenance resulting from lack of use in 
wet years; the destruction of wood flumes by 
prairies fires, and because of water shortages 
in hot months. 

Then came the drought decade, which I 
have already mentioned, and the realization 
that something must be done to help farmers 
in regions of uncertain rainfall. Investiga- 
tions were undertaken and construction was 
begun on the Mirage Flats project, under the 
Water Conservation and Utilization Act of 
May 10, 1939, upon?’ a finding of feasibility 
approved by the President April 26, 1940. 

The Bureau is building Box Butte Reservoir 
of 30,000 acre-feet capacity about 20 miles 
above the lands to be served. Irrigation water 
will be diverted from the Niobrara River about 
one-half mile below Dunlap by a concrete 
ogee-type diversion dam. The main canal 
will be 25 miles long and there will be laterals 
of simple construction. 

And as the Bureau completes work on the 
Mirage Flats project, it is scheduling con- 
struction in 1946 on the Bostwick, one of the 
Missouri River Basin units. Preliminary in- 
vestigations have been completed by the Bu- 
reau and a final report is being prepared. 
Preconstruction surveys are now under way. 
The project includes lands Iccated on both 
sidcs of the Republican River from Naponee, 
Nebr., east and south to Concordia, Kans. 
The Bureau proposes to irrigate 89,170 acres 
of new land and to provide a regulated water 
supply sufficient to supolement &30 acres of 
land now irrigated, all by gravity. Of the 
total acreage, about 27,000 acres are in Ne- 
braska 

Drought and flood have been the twin 
handicaps in Harlan County—droughts caus- 
ing such serious crep losses that in some years 
there is not enough feed for cattle and hogs, 
and flocds which sometimes rise to devasiat- 
ing proportions. The plan is to regulate the 
flood flows and save these waters to stabilize 
both crop and livestock production in the 
region. 

The Harlan County Reservoir, authorized 
for construction by the War De»artment, is 
scheduled for early building. The dam 
located just below the confluence of Prairie 
Dog Creek with the Republican River will 
provide &50,000 acre-feet of storage capacity 
allocated as follows: Silting, 209,090; irriga- 
tion, 1£0,000; and flood control, 500,000. 

The silt-control feature of the plan is very 
important because it will improve the use of 
water below the dam for municipalities, in- 
dustries, and domestic purposes. Cities now 
diverting water from the Kansas River, of 
which the Republican is a principal tributary, 
will be saved money in filtration costs and 
maintenance of city waterworks. Likewise, 
silt control will cut down on costs of opera- 
tion and maintenance of canals and laterals, 
as well es aid in keeping the river confined 
to its channel. 

The Bureau plans to develop the irrigable 
lands telow Farlan County Dam in five sepa- 

rate units: Franklin, Red Clcud, Superior- 
Courtiand, Republic, and Scandia. Five 
diversion dams and nine main canals with a 
combined length of 169 miles will be requi re ed. 
Lateral and drainage systems for the full 

acreage will be provided. 

A 2,060-kilowatt power piant will be con- 
structed at the Harlan County Dam, if neces- 
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sary, to provide power for pumping irriga- 
tion water from wells along the Republican 
River above the dam. A 62-mile transmis- 
sion line to Superior, Nebr., is also proposed 
for construction. 

Exclusive of the Harlan County Reservoir, 
which is estimated to cost $21,935,000, the 
total cost of the Bostwick development is ex- 
pected to be about 9,018,500, based on 
January 1940 unit prices. 

I don’t need to tell you what this project 
and others like it will mean to Nebraska. 
The Republican River is small, but when its 
waters are included in a large basin develop- 
ment plan, such as that of the Missouri, this 
little river assumes a new role in the reclama- 
tion of semiarid lands. 

Another Republican River project sched- 
uled by the Bureau for early construction 
is the Frenchman-Cambridge project in 
southern Nebraska. This is another one of 
the initial units of the great Missouri River 
Basin plan. The proposed works will extend 
from Enders, Nebr., eastward along French- 
man Creek and the main Republican River 
to Orleans, located only a few miles above 
the proposed Harlan County Reservoir. The 
project will include 53,140 acres of land 


under the following units: Frenchman, 
14,200 acres; Meeker, 6,980; Red Willow, 
13,870; Cambridge, 13,600; and Oxford, 4,400 


acres. Of the total, 16,740 acres, mostly on 
the Frenchman and Meeker units, will be 
provided with supplemental irrigation water 
and 26,400 acres will be new develoment. 

Two storage reservoirs with earth-fill dams 
for ficod control and irrigation use will be 
constructed. Enders Reservoir, to be built 
on Frenchman Creek at Enders, will have a 
gross storage capacity of 74,000 acre-feet to 
spillway level, of which 330,000 acre-feet will 
be used for flood control, 34,000 acre-feet for 
irrigation, and 10,000 acre-feet for silt 
wildlife protection. 

Medicine Creek Reservoir to be built on 
Medicine Creek 8 miles northwest of Cam- 
bridge will have a storage capacity at spill- 
way level of 100,000 acre-feet, of*w! nich 65,00 
acre-feet will be used for flood control 
acre-feet for irrigation, and 10,000 acre-feet 
for silt and wildlife protection. 

Cne diversion dam will be constructed on 
Frenchman Creek near Beverly and ives ( 
the Republican River near Culbertson, In- 
dianola, and Cambridge. Four main canuls 
and extensions of two existing canals with 
an aggregate length of 108 miles will be con- 


and 









structed. Laterals and drains will be pro- 
vided for the Red Willow, Cambridge, and 
Cxford units. The Meeker system will be 
improved where necessary to assure depend- 


able service. 

Using the 1940 price basis, the total cost 
of the project is estimated at $11,477,000 of 
which 86,826,000 represents the cost of the 
two storage reservoirs. 

A Republican River project which will 
serve both Nebraska and Colorado is the 
North Republican project. The lands pro- 
posed for development lie along the North 
Fork of the river from Wray, Colo., east to 
Parks, Nebr. Within this area, 3,340 a 
of land already irrigated under private 
cana's will receive su reeenue water, and 
canals will be tui ut to irrigate 2,080 acres of 
and near Haigler, Nebr. 

An earth dam for flood con trol and irri- 
gation will be built © on the North Fork abou 
4 miles above a A small diversion dam 
will be constrt ed on the river near San- 
bern to ( : as a 13-mile canal 
and west of Haigler. A 
diversion weir 5 miles east of 
cia will su y a 5-mile canal to serve 
w lands further east, and laterals will be 
pro vided for ail new The total cost 
of the project is estimated at £935,000. These 
project plans, however, are to be reviewed 
prior to preccnsirte ; ; 
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good land which require irrigation by pump- 
ing from wells. Preliminary plans have been 
developed for this construction which is cne 
of the initial projects of the Missouri River 
Basin development. On the basis of such 
plans, it is proposed ultimately to develop 
wells in five main units to provide water 
for the irrigation of 23,500 acres of land dis- 
tributed es follows: (1) South Fork of Re- 
publican River from St. Francis, Kans., to 
Benkelman, Nebr., 2,500 acres, (2) Republi- 
cen River from Benkelman to Trenton, Nebr., 
7,500 acres, (3) Lower Frenchman Creek 
above Culbertson, Nebr., 2,500 acres, (4) 
from Culbertson to the proposed Harlan 
County Reservoir below Oxford, Nebr., 5,000 
acres, and (5) below Harlan County Reservoir, 
6,000 acres. Opertion of the pumping 
plants will require a total installed motor 
capacity of about 5,000 kilowatts. The total 
cost of the well units is estimated at 
$1,140,300. 

The Cedar River is another small tributary 

which is of importance in river valley de- 
velopment for Nebraska. The Cedar Rapids 
project in east central Nebraska approved 
under the Flood Control Act of 1944, com- 
prises about 20,000 acres of excellent irrigable 
land lying in a “shoe-string tract” about 25 
miles long and one-half to 1 mile wide on 
each side of the Cedar River in Nance, Boone, 
and Greeley Counties. 
* ‘These lands, as you know, produce fair 
to good crops in many years, but have serious 
crop losses in dry periods. The average 
precipitation is about 24 inches, but varies 
widely and is often too poorly distributed 
to permit satisfactory crop yields. 

Principal project features would consist 
of a reservoir at the Ericson site on Cedar 
River below Ericson with a capacity of about 
20,000 acre-feet and an irrigation, distribu- 
tion, and drainage system. 

A rough approximation indicates a con- 
struction cost of about $4,000,000. Increased 
gross crop value will average about $25 per 
acre, or $500,000 per year. 

Loup River waters will be used to the great- 
est advantage by the construction of the 
Lower North Loup project and the Sargent 
project. Both projects are approved as ini- 
tial units of the Missouri River plan. 

The Lower North Loup project comprises 
about 15,000 acres of excellent irrigable land 
lying on both sides of the lower part of the 
North Loup Valley in Howard and Greely 
Counties in east central Nebraska. 

A reservoir at the Davis Creek site would 
cover irrigation of 10,000 acres and a direct 
diversion from the North Loup River would 
serve the.rest. A very rough approxima- 
tion indicates the distribution system may 
cost about $1,500,000. The Davis Creek Reser- 
voir is estimated to cost $12,500,000. The 
project would also serve other areas in the 
lower Platte and Loup Valleys. This develop- 
ment would furnish irrigation water to an 
area that experiences frequent crop failures, 
although it has an average annual p~ecipita- 
tion of about 24 inches. Increased gross crop 
value, it is estimated, will amount to about 
$25 per acre, or $375,000 per year. 

The Sargent project will be on the Middle 
Loup River, near the town of Sargent. There 
are about 25,000 acres of suitable land that 
can be irrigated in this area, Unused waters 
would be conserved and regulated at the 
Dismal Reservoir site on the Middle Loup 
River, about 50 miles west of Sargent. There 
are potential reservoir sites nearer the ir- 
rigable lands which might be used to regulate 
the run-off, not only for use on lands in the 
Loup Pasin, but also for diversions into the 
Platte Basin near Kearney. Desirable storage 
capacity of the Dismal Reservoir has been 
placed at 30,000 acre-feet. 

A small area is now irrigated just below 
the project area, but the generally sandy soils 
and somewhat rough topography on these 
lands make irrigation difficult. All lands in 
the Bureau's proposed Sargent project area 


have been classified and a reconnaissance sur- 
vey has been made for canals and reservoirs. 

The Loup River and the Platte River will 
be used to serve the Grand Island project. 
This development, approved in the over-all 
Missouri River Basin plan, contemplates the 
irrigation of several hundred thousand acres 
in Nebraska on the Platte River from Kearney 
to Fremont and along the main Loup River. 

In this area the annual precipitation ranges 
from 21 inches at Kearney to 27 inches at 
Fremont, with fair to good crops as a rule. 
In almost every year, however, the crop yield 
could be materially increased by the timely 
application of water and with adecuate and 
dependable moisture, more diversified and 
higher-priced crops would be grown. 

There is ho gravity irrigation on the Platte 
River below Kearney and it is limited in the 
Loup River drainage basin to areas along the 
Middle and North Loup Rivers. A goodly por- 
tion of the area in the Loup-Platte Valley is 
now irrigated by pumping, mostly from wells. 
Nearly all users of pump irrigation are en- 
thusiastic as a result of the increased crop 
returns. 

The cost of the proje¢tt is roughly esti- 
mated at $40,000,000. Investigations are un- 
der way at the present time and several sur- 
veys and land classification parties are at 
work in the area. The possibility of pro- 
ducing power at the contemplated reservoirs 
and along the diversion canals will be inves- 
tigated. 

The Bureau is also considering for develop- 
ment in the Platte River Valley from North 
Platte to Kearney a project area containing 
approximately 200,000 acres of irrigable land 
of which about 65,000 acres are being irri- 
gated by the Gothenberg, Cozad, Lexington 
(Dawson County), Elm Creek, and Kearney 
Canals north of the river, and the Thirty Mile, 
Six Mile, and Orchard and Alfalfa Canals 
south of the river. 

The canals were originally constructed in 
the early nineties and, with possibly one ex- 
ception, underwent a period of disuse early 
in the century. They were revived after 1910 
when the North Platte project return flows 
and irrigation waste improved stream flows, 

The Platte Valley public power and irriga- 
tion district in 1934 and 1935 constructed the 
Sutherland Reservoir at North Platte. De- 
signed to hold 150,000 acre-feet of water, un- 
foreseen circumstances prevented full use of 
that capacity. The district is under obliga- 
tion to provide 100,000 acre-feet of storage 
annually to six of the canals at a charge of 
$1 per acre-foot. The district has contracted 
for temporary use of 150,000 acre-feet of 
capacity in Kingsley Reservoir to comply with 
irrigation storage contracts and to augment 
power output at its North Platte plant. 

Full development of the project area would 
require the importation of Loup River waters 
to Platte Valley. It will be necessary to re- 
habilitate and extend present canais and con- 
struct a new high-line canal on the north 
side of the river to serve adequately the 
irrigable lands. Canal capacities are gener- 
ally inadequate, none of the canals has per- 
manent diversion dams, and some of the in- 
takes are in a precarious condition. Wide- 
spread ground water pumping will be needed 
to provide supplemental water and to mini- 
mize a considerable mileage of deep, open 
drains. A widespread system of surface 
drains will be necessary to dispose of exces- 
sive rainfall in the heavier flat lands, and 
there should be improved channels and pos- 
sibly some detention reservoirs for the con- 
trol and disposition of floods debauched in 
the flat valley floor by streams draining the 
neighboring uplands. 

Power development at high drops in the 
canals with power to be used for pumping 
and the surplus output to be sold is in- 
cluded in the Bureau's plans. The construc- 
tion cost is estimated at $12,000,000. A con- 
servancy district or similar organization is 
needed which can effectively operate the com- 
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plicated system of canals, drains, pumping 
plants, power plants, and collect adequate 
funds for the operation and maintenance of 
the system. 

I should also like to call to your attention 
that the people of this State will benef; 
from projects to be constructed under the 
Missouri River Basin plan in neighboring 
States. To name a few of these, there is the 
Angostura unit on the Cheyenne River jus; 
across the line in South Dakota, and the 
Giendo Reservoir on the North Platte River 
in Wyoming. 

And included in the supplemental appro- 
priation for the Colorade-Big Thompson 
project was an amount of $500,000 for butid- 
ing the Brush-Sterling-Holyoke transmission 
line. This extension will consist of 35 miles 
of 115-kilovolt transmission line from Brush 
to Sterling, Colo., and 50 miles of 66 kilo- 
volt transmission line from Sterling to Hol- 
yoke, Colo. The proposed extension will 
serve immediately to alleviate the critical 
power shortage in the vicinity of Holyoke, 
Colo., and will ultimately serve cocopera- 
tives, municipalities, and private utilities in 
northeastern Colorado and western Nebraska. 

The Bureau, in cooperation with the Corps 
of Engineers, is also planning further studies 
and surveys on the South Platte River in 
Colorado and Nebraska with especial refer- 
ence to the Cherry Creek, Chatfield, and Nar- 
rows River sites, the Sappa Creek area in 
Kansas and Nebraska, and Ejk Horn River in 
eastern Nebraska. 

It was a great day for Nebraska when the 
Missouri River Basin plan was approved by 
the Congress. I have long looked forward to 
the time when it would be possible to offer 
a good development program to you people. 
The Missouri River Basin plan is the culmi- 
nation of our hopes and dreams. By contrel- 
ling this unruly river, it will be possible to 
bring under irrigation almost 1,090,000 new 
acres of land in Nebraska and to provide sup- 
plemental support for almost 20,000 acres now 
inadequately served. 

New irrigated farms can be made ready for 
settlement of veterans and others in this 
State; supplemental water supplies can be 
provided to farmers now barely eking out 
an existence; and job opportunities can be 
opened on construction sites, and in cities, 
which will thrive near reclamation develop- 
ments. Above all, we can minimize the dan- 
gers of drought and flood, and provide eco- 
nomic stability through the diversification 
of agriculture in this State. A more pros- 
perous Nebraska will mean a more prosper- 
ous Nation, for we have found that when 
western farmers have money to buy what 
they need, other parts of the country fecl 
the effect of their purchasing power. 

The projects which I have discussed for 
this State are part of a great inventory of 
415 developments which the Bureau has 
blueprinted for the 17 Western States. More 
than 100 of these, including the Missouri 
Basin units, have been authorized or are 
under construction cr in operation. 

If all these projects are built it is esti- 
mated that the purchasing power of the 
West will be increased by several billion dol- 
lars a year, that it will be possible to open up 
200,000 new farms for settlement on 11,000,- 
000 new acres of land, and to provide supple- 
mental water for another 11,000,000 acres. 
Hydroelectric plants on reclamation projects, 
which contributed so greatly to war produc- 
tion, would be of increasing importance for 
pumping irrigation water, for serving rurel 
electrification needs, and for the develonp- 
ment of home-State industries, such as food- 
processing plants. 

With greater use of electrical labor-saving 
devices, people will have more leisure time. 
Recreational opportunities, such as boating, 
fishing, and picnicking will be offered by the 
many reservoirs created by dams on the 
Missouri River and other great wesicrn 
sireams. 











My years of association with water users 
in this State have been happy, challenging 
ones. What the Bureau of Reclamation has 
accomplished here has been done through 
the cooperative, untiring efforts of great 
county, town, and State leaders. The Bu- 
reau of Reclamation needs your continued 
support. Asa resident of Nebraska—for here 
ig where I intend to settle now that I have 
retired from the job as Commissioner—I will 
be working with you and looking forward 
to sharing the good years ahead of us. 





Secret Agreement at Yalta 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 1, 1946 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include therein two editorials from 
the Washington Post of January 30, 1946, 
and February 1, 1946, entitled “Mr. 
Roosevelt’s Lapse” and “Halter at Yalta”: 


|From the Washington Post, January 30, 
1946] 


MR. ROOSEVELT’S LAPSE 


Secretary Byrnes has now confirmed the 
Russian contention that at the Yalta Con- 
ference in February 1945, a secret three- 
power agreement was made promising the 
Kurile Islands and southern Sakhalin to Rus- 
sia after the defeat of Japan. The news 
comes as something of a shock. It shows 
that the late President Roosevelt was not en- 
tirely eAndid when, some time Defore his 
death, he said that, aside from the agreement 
to give representation to the Ukraine and 
White Russia at the United Nations Confer- 
ence—that fact leaked out not very long 
after Yalta—no other secret agreements had 
been made at the Crimea Conference. 

It is true that at the time Mr. Roosevelt 
made this statement Russia was still neutral 
in the Pacific war. It is also true that any 
revelation as to the future disposition of the 
Kuriles would have tipped off Japan regard- 
ing Russia's intentions. A valid argument 
could therefore be made for the secrecy of 
the agreement. But this does not explain 
Mr. Roosevelt's assurance. Nor does it ex- 
plain why President Roosevelt kept the ar- 
rangement secret even from the State De- 
partment. Secretary Byrnes says that he did 
not hear about it until after Japan’s defeat. 
It appears doubtful whether former Secretary 
Stettinius was informed. And there is no 
copy of the agreement in the State Depart- 
ment archives. No wonder that when asked 
ebout the Kuriles at a press conference on 
January 22 the then Acting Secretary of 
State, Dean Acheson, said that it was his un- 
derstanding—now proved to have been mis- 
taken—that Russia was only to occupy the 
Kuriles, not to keep them permanently. 

The fact is that at Yalta President Roose- 
velt was a very sick man. This is a chari- 
table explanation not only of his lack of 
candor but also of the arrangement itself. 
Had Mr. Roosevelt been in full vigor he 
would no doubt have hesitated to accept 
such an arrangement. It was not within Mr, 
Roosevelt's authority to “give” the Kurile 
Islands to Russia or anyone else. That can 
only be done by treaty, which means with 
the Senate’s advice and consent. Accord- 
ingly, the Kurile arrangement must be re- 
garded as tentative rather than final. 

Evidently Russia was promised the Kuriles 
Cutright with no strings attached. No quid 
pro quo was asked or given. Nor was any 

- Question raised about putting those strate- 
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gically important islands under international 
trusteeship. This we must now try to do. 
The American Government ought not to cp- 
pose the cession as such. For strategic rea- 
sons—they are just off Russia’s coast—those 
islands are vital to Russia’s security, and 
there can be no valid objection to Russian 
occupation of them. - But we must press 
Russia to accept the same kind of trustee- 
ship arrangement for these islands that is 
made in respect of other Pacific islands. The 
whole trusteeship arrangement is endangered 
by the new revelation, 


[From the Washington Post of February 1, 
1946] 


HALTER AT YALTA 


It is clear from the revelation of the secret 
Yalta agreement to give the whole of the 
Kuriles to the Russians that Mr. Roosevelt 
preceeded to the Crimea in January 1945 not 
only a sick man but also with an imperfect 
grasp of the situation in the Pacific. Perhaps 
the sickness and the lack of grasp went to- 
gether. At any rate, Mr. Roosevelt seems to 
have labored under two misapprehensions. 
One was that the struggle with Japan would 
be protracted, and the other was that, either 
because of the prospect of a long conflict with 
Japan or because of uncertainty about Russia, 
it was necessary to buy Russia’s entry. The 
misapprehensions combined to make the con- 
ference at Yalta a monumental blunder. 

At Yalta the uncanny intuition and com- 
manding faith which marked Mr. Roosevelt's 
conduct of the war went under a cloud. The 
contrast looks strange in retrospect. The 
President never minimized the Nazi menace, 
he appreciated the survival value of Britain 
and went to Britain’s aid with lend-lease, he 
knew that the course of wisdom was to beat 
Hitler first, he gave moral sustenance to the 
British in their darkest hour. In these re- 
speets he has been brilliantly vindicated. 
May it not be that the intuition and the faith 
which made him the grand bulwark of the 
Allied cause against Hitler were built on in- 
formation which he was able to size up cor- 
rectly? 

This seems to be the case in the light of 
what havpened at Yalta. It looks as if the 
President was neither so well served in the 
Pacific nor so well equipped to evaluate or to 
understand the forces in operation. He had 
Joseph Grew as his chief adviser on Japan. 
Mr. Grew had a sense of values in dealing with 
Japan, but he seems to have overestimated 
Japan’s staying power. It could be said for 
him that when the homefront morale was a 
vital element in warmaking the tactic of ex- 
aggerating the foe’s prowess was forgivable. 
But it is another thing to base military and 
political strategy on a public-relations tactic. 
The blunder at Yalta shows that the Presi- 
dent counted on the long and sanguinary 
struggle for which the American people were 
prepared. 

But the chief weakness in the advice avail- 
able to the President would appear to have 
lain in Moscow. Mr. Averell Harriman, who 
is now retiring from his post, was our Am- 
bassador. He was one of the proteges of 
Harry L. Hopkins who got and stayed out of 
their depth when they were given high office. 
We felt this at the time, and the knowledge 
that Mr. Harriman was at Mr. Roosevelt's 
side when he made ll the deals at Yalta 
which have turned out to be Dead Sea fruit 
confirms our feeling. Did Mr. Harriman try 
to restrain the President? Evidently not. 
The assumption must be made that Ambas- 
sador Harriman advised the President that 
on the theory of a bitter struggle with the 
Japanese, it was necessary to buy Russian 
participation. 

Nothing could surely have been more ob- 
vious than that in her own interests Russia 
would have jumped into the war against 
Japan without a purchase price. The Rus- 
sians would have had no title otherwise in 
the peace settlement in the Far East. As 


Adil 


Badoglio once said, the price of a seat at the 
peace table is always a few thousand dead. 
Evidently, however, the conferees at Yalta 
sought to persuade the Russians to come in, 
the price being all the Kuriles and two extra 
seats for the Ukraine and White Russia re- 
spectively in the United Nations. In return 
the United States got a mess of pottage in 
the form of promises of a democratic eastern 
Europe and a frontier line in Poland which 
never materialized. The clumsiness and 
mistake of the Yalta proceedings yielded 
nothing but unnecessary headache over east- 
ern Europe, a legacy of trouble at San Fran- 
cisco, and the jeopardization of a sensible 
and cooperative trusteeship system in the 
Pacific. It was a tragedy for the United 
States that Mr. Roosevelt was sick at Yalta 
and his advisers asleep. Mr. Truman, we 
hope, will take the lesson to heart when the 
time comes to name a successor to Mr. Har- 
riman. We need an Eisenhower in Moscow. 





Bad Conditions in the Pacific 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 1, 1946 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, evi- 
dently there is something wrong with 
the treatment of our armed forces in 
the Pacific, for almost daily I have re- 
ceived complaints from the parents of 
these men who are now serving in the 
Pacific area. There seems not only to be 
low morale but utter disgust for the 
treatment they are receiving at the hands 
of the high officer personnel. 

I am including a copy of a letter to 
the father of one of these men which will 
depict what is seemingly going on in the 
Pacific theater: 

DECEMEER 12, 1945 

Dear Dap: I don’t want mom to see this 
letter if possible, because she would prcbably 


worry a lot and it isn’t very nice to think 
about. 
As you have probably been able to tell in 


my.last few letters, our morale has been get- 
ting pretty low out here. First of all we 
have been over here 17 months; second, we 
have been stuck so far hauling Japs in the 
repatriation program. We don’t mind the 
first part so much because most of the 
LST’s doing this duty are old or older than 
us. We dic think taking Japs to Japan 
was bad because we had to cramp 1,000 of 
them in the tank deck, which can hold them 
all, but with little room to spare. The Japs, 
however, have interpreters, doctcrs, and as 
a whole are pretty cleen. Also few, if any, 
of the Japs are sick. Some of the Japs get 
seasick kut on the whole they manage to 
throw up over the side. They are also easy to 
keep in line, having been strongly disciplined 
in the Jap Army. The main objection to 
them seems to be that their food and their 
bedies smell bad. But it can be worse, we 
found that out. Before I go into that 
though, our schedule is like this: We load 
in groups of three LST’s at Taku, China, 
with 1,000 Japs apiece with six marines to 
guard them. Then we sail for Japan where 
we set for a couple of days and then return 
empty. On these LST’s there is no doctor 
except Jap doctors for their men. Last trip 
we had two men come down with dysentery. 

However, the worst is yet to come. The 
last time at Sasebo we loaded up with Chi- 
nese civilians to take to Taku. That was 
yesterday afternoon. These are our ob- 


servations so iar. Of the 1,000, anywhere 
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froin 600 to 800 are definitely sick and prob- 
ably all of them are diseased in some way. 
The diseases include dysentery, syphilis, 
gonorrhea, leprosy, and beri-beri. We had 
some rough weather last night and they 
didn’t bother to go to the “heads” we had 
made for them. They just puked, ——, 
and urinated right where they were. The 
tank deck smells worse than any barn you 
ever thought of. The Japs at least were 
clean, the Chinese are filthy. I saw a few 
today from a distance who had big syphilis 
sores on their buttocks. thers have feet 
rotting off from beri-beri (lack of vitamins or 
nourishing food). The Chinese have no doc- 
tors or interpreters. 

Our men refuse to go near the tank deck 
and I don’t blame them. I won’t go near 
them myself. So far no disease has broken 
out in the crew and I’m hoping and praying 
it won’t. But this is the last straw. I think 
that this is something that needs looking 
into. It might be somewhat of a blow to 
MacArthur’s unblemished (?) reputation if 
something like this were to come out at 
home. 

Authorities out here rule with an iron hand 
and no sense can be drilled into their heads, 
but there ought to be someone in Washing- 
ton who would be interested in this. So if 
you can think of anybody to write to that will 
help us out, please do so. We're not the 
only LST on this duty; there are about 50 
more. Most of our crew are writing similar 
letters home. You know we can’t write 
letters like this to a Congressman. 

I can’t exactly describe my emotions now. 
I guess the greatest is the fear of getting one 
of these diseases. Then there’s contempt for 
the Army, Navy, and anything military. Dis- 
couragement, as far as getting to the States, 
that almost reached despair and anger at the 
whole lousy set-up. 

Well, this has been a pretty strong letter, 
but it just gives you a faint idea about how 
things are being done out here. If some- 
thing isn’t done, one of these things will 
happen: 

1. A major epidemic will break out in one 
of these convoys, with no doctor to help out. 

2. Or one of these crews is going to mutiny. 

Men are eligible for discharge and cannot be 
sent home because of no replacements. LST’s 
are being held out here long after they are 
supposed to have gone to the States, even in 
wartime schedule. 

The Japs offered to do this job with their 
own ships, but MacArthur said, “The United 
States Navy will take them back.” About the 
only time that LST’s have been considered a 
part of the Navy. 

If I wasn’t an officer, I'd write straight to 
a Congressman. Some of the men, I'm sure, 
have done that. They don’t mind whatever 
they get because this stink will so over- 
weigh whatever error they made that it won't 
make any difference. I'll bet a paper like the 
Chicago Tribune would go for a story like 
this. 

Well, I must close now. Maybe a miracle 
will happen and they’ll decide to stop all this 
stuff. I'll let you know how we come out. 

P. S—Please see what you can do. This is 
mighty important to us. 





Foreign Policy Must Be Based on 
Principle 


EX’rENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 1, 1946 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 


include the following article by Sumner 


Welles, fsom the Washington Post of 


January 30, 1946: 
FOREIGN POLICY MUST BE BASED ON PRINCIPLE 
(By Sumner Welles) 


In an article of January 19, Mr. Walter 
Lippmann vehemently assails my recent 
statement that the United States will im- 
pair its chance of leading humanity toward 
lasting peace unless all peoples can have 
faith that when this Government speaks 
Officially it means what it says. 

Mr. Lippmann’s writing is usually distin- 
guished by its clarity. His present argu- 
ment seems to me a singular amalgam of 
contradictions and of confused reasoning. 

Mr. Lippmann admits the fact that at 
Moscow this Government abandoned two 
basic principles to which it was solemnly 
pledged. He insists, however, that the pic- 
ture which I draw of this fact is “absolutely 
and fundamentally false.” 

To justify this charge he pleads that the 
action of the United States in agreeing to 
relinquish its exclusive control over Japan 
justifies its abandonment of those essential 
principles to which it had committed itself 
at Yalta and at London. He claims that 
“our moral position is better after Moscow 
than it was after London.” 

He asserts that the partial rectification at 
Moscow of a grave lapse of which we had 
been guilty in our Far Eastern policy war- 
rants the abandonment of our official pledge 
to secure the establishment of free and 
representative governments in the occupied 
countries of eastern Europe. In other words, 
atonement for one error justifies the com- 
mission of another. That would indeed be 
a new precept in international morality. 

He is certain that my own position in this 
connection is not free of embarrassment. He 
reminds me that while I have urged that 
this country should not abandon the official 
commitment into which it entered at Yalta, 
to bring about the installation of democratic 
governments in the occupied countries, I 
have quite as strongly opposed intervention 
by the United States in the American Re- 
publics for the purpose of imposing some 
standardized form of political regime upon 
their people. 

Mr. Lippmann is evidently ignorant of the 
fact that the United States is bound by 
inter-American agreements to refrain from 
any form of intervention, direct or indirect, 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

I can see no cause for embarrassment in 
urging that this Government should always 
abide by its official commitments, whether 
those be to promote self-government in the 
countries formerly dominated by the Axis or 
to refrain from intervention in the internal 
concerns of its neighbors. 

The difference between Mr. Lippmann and 
myself is, however, much more far-reaching. 

Mr. Lippmann believes, and so maintains in 
much of his recent writings, that the peace 
of the world can best be preserved through 
the establishment of a few spheres of influ- 
ence, each dominated by a major military 
nation. He has repeatedly urged that a new 
balance of power should be constructed upon 
such a basis. 

I, on the other hand, believe that neither 
world peace nor human freedom can be ad- 
vanced through a return to any kind of a 
military balance of power. I believe those 
ideals can only be attained through the de- 
velopment of a world under law, which has 
available the power to enforce its decisions. 

I further believe that the United Nations 
Organization affords the American people 
the one chance they possess to promote those 
objectives. 

I do not believe, however, that the United 
Nations Organization can succeed if it is 
utilized as a front behind which the rights 
of weaker peoples are to be flagrantly dis- 
regarded. Were that to take place the major 
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powers would speedily surround themselves 
with subservient satellites and thus create 
the system of military spheres of influence 
which Mr. Lippmann upholds. The Charter 
was designed to bring about a world order jy 
which the smaller neighbors of the major 
powers will become peaceful and friendly be. 
cause they can have confidence that the 
United Nations Organization will be em. 
ployed not as means for the extinction of 
their liberties, but rather as a means {or 
the protection of every one of their legiti- 
mate rights as free peoples. 

We will have no assurance of a better world 
order until the three major powers have had 
the opportunity to cooperate in the United 
Nations Organization, and by thus working 
together at length learn by experience that 
they can live and prosper in the same world 
without reason for fear or suspicion. Unti| 
such a foundation of mutual trust has been 
established, it would be difficult for the new 
international organization to make much 
progress. , 

But surely international confidence wi! 
not be built up unless the three major 
powers abide by their commitments. 

The most extraordinary feature of Mr. 
Lippmann’s reasoning seems to me to be his 
apparent failure to attribute any impor- 
tance to the need for this Government to 
abide by its pledged word. 

There is no country today which, because 
of its power, its demonstrated resources, its 
geograplical position, and its lack of any im- 
perialistic ambitions can assume the leader- 
ship which th? United States can exercise. 

If other peoples find that the basic prin- 
ciples of policy which the United States pro- 
fesses, and to which it is officially pledged, 
are disregarded in practice, the ability of 
the United States to exercise such leader- 
ship will necessarily be lost. 

If the foreign policy of the United States 
is not generally recognized as being gepend- 
able, and if other countries have no assur- 
ance thay the United States means what it 
says, this Government will lose its best 
chance to help in erecting a new world order. 

Neither the United States nor any other 
major power can buy its safety by sanctioning 
the present spreading disregard of the rights 
of weaker peoples, by doing homage to force 
rather than to justice, or by abandoning for 
the sake of apparent expediency those proven 
principles in international relations which 
alone can make for a free and peaceful world 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 1, 1946 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following statement: 


STATEMENT TO THE MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF 
ENGINEEES FOR RIVERS AND HARBORS BY JUSTIN 
R. QUERBES, PRESIDENT, QUERBES & BOURQUIN, 
SHREVE?PORT, LA. 


It is my pleasure to come before you today 
in a dual capacity. First, as president 0! 
the Shreveport Port Development Association, 
and, secondly, as a businessman in Shreve- 
port whose interests extend into some of our 
major shipping industries. 

In the capacity as president of our port 
development association, I should like to 
assure this honorable board that we in 
Shreveport will develop a public dock that 
can be used by shippers of every classifica- 
tion, irrespective of the quantity of mer- 
chandise they wish to ship. Several mem- 








pers of our association are representatives of 
the leading firms within our community, and 
many are major shippers. The acceptance of 
a place on the directory of this association 
js indicative within itself that these men 
within their industries, and the industries 
with which they are affiliated, will supply 
substantial tonnage‘in support of this canal. 
There ts no need of my elaborating upon this 
pecause we have, each of us, supplied our data 
to the department of public works, and it is 
therefore incorporated in their report. 

I am here, in my second capacity, as a 
Shreveport businessman, to assure you that 
we in Shreveport will use this canal when 
you provide it. My affiliations in a business 
way give me a small insight into the over-all 
business picture of our community. One of 
the industries with which I am affiliated is 
a fabricator of steel products. Our best 
available estimates indicate that we would 
ship by this canal approximately 60,000 tons 
per annum. Now, we are only one of several 
industries in our community that does a 
similar business in the same general classi- 
fication. It would be economically sound 
for us to use the canal, and I see no reason 
why it would not be just as sound for every 
other fabricator of steel or iron products in 
the community. I believe it would, and I 
believe they would use the canal. 

Another of my business affiliations is a 
wholesale electrical appliance establishment. 
We have carefully analyzed our operations 
and believe that we would use the canal in 
this enterprise to the extent of some 3,000 
tons per annum. We would do this because 
it is economically sound for us todo so. The 
use of the canal on any other basis would 
not long endure. There are several other 
establishments in our community of a 
similar or a related nature, and I can see no 
reason why it would not be equally as sound 
for them to use the canal. 

I am submitting this information relative 
to my own business connectfons solely for 
the purpose of pointing out to you that we 
as businessmen in the firms with which I am 
associated have determined it to be sound 
business for us to use this service when it 
is made available. If it is sound for us, it 
will be equally as sound for many other 
institutions which have not as yet, perhaps, 
given it the same analytical study that we 
have given it. So I have no fears but what 
the canal will be used moge than is necessary 
to establish its economic justification. 





Sound United States Leadership in Asia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNE [OTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 1, 1946 


ur, JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recoap, I 
include the following article by Maj. Gen. 
David P. Barrows, from the New York 
Times of January 20, 1946: 

SOUND UNITED STATES LEADERSHIP IN ASIA 


al 


(By Maj. Gen. David P. Barrows, military au- 
thority and former president of the Uni- 
versity of California) 

The cease-fire agreement between the 
national government at Chungking and the 
Communist organization in the north is 
hailed as the emergence of China as a strong, 
United nation. 

This result has not yet been fully achieved, 
but to give it any prospects of success it was 
essential that the Communist endeavor to 
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create a northern state embracing the prov- 
inces of Inner Mongolia and the very rich 
area of Manchuria should be defeated. 

This Communist object has failed. 

Those Americans who would have de- 
feated the unification of China, and there 
are many such among our informers of opin- 
ion, will still attack and belittle the achieve- 
ment of Marshal Chiang. There will be an 
element of truth in these hostile representa- 
tions, for Chiang’s regime is admittedly far 
from perfect, but there will continue to be, 
as there long has been, a great deal of misrep- 
resentation. 

The Chinese are a very great people, in- 
clined to be orderly, but never well organized. 
Perhaps no people ever got on so tolerably 
under what may be called “philosophic an- 
archism.” But the long calm of the Chinese 
Empire was disturbed in the last century by 
the aggressions of foreign nations. 

The last attempt to break up the country 
came from an oriental neighbor, Japan. It 
resulted in moving the masses of the Chinese 
to a fury of resistance. It developed in the 
lowest classes a sense of their national ex- 
istence and a hope for their national great- 
ness. 

It is essential to the peaceful order of the 
world that China become a unified state 
without sacrifice of the liberal and individ- 
ualistic principles upon which its society has 
long rested. China is today not only a mem- 
ber of the UNO, but one of the five principal 
powers. Asia is by far the most populous 
continent. It has three important popular 
movements represented by India, the Russian 
Soviet Empire, and China. The most impor- 
tant of these, for the right settlement of 
Asian life, is China. 

Fortunately, after seemingly long hesita- 
tion, Washington realizes this, and now gives 
its support to the Government of Marshal 
Chiang. This Government is not free from 
objections; it contains several groups strug- 
gling for personal power; it is as yet incepa- 
ble of performing well many essential serv- 
ices, but it is undoubtedly the best and most 
honest Government that China has had in 
modern times. 

Also, this National Government is under 
the only leader who has the necessary quali- 
ties, including military and civil skill, and 
unrivaled influence with the Chinese masses. 
Marshal Chiang has surmounted the crisis 
which arose immediately out of the defeat of 
Japan. Most of north China, the railways, 
and important cities were in the possession of 
the Japanese armies, which numbered more 
than a million men. Manchuria was in pos- 
session of the famous Kwangtung Army. 

Manchuria, after the Japanese surrender, 
was overrun by Russian armies. We do not 
know yet just what happened to the Kwang- 
tung Army, but in large part it surrendered 
to the Russians. 

The Communist army saw its opportunity 
to secure the surrender of the Japanese in 
northern China. In this way they would 
gain important territories, cities, and rail- 
roads, and the greatest prize of all—the arms 
and particularly the artillery of the Jap- 
anese forces. 

Here is where the power of the United 
States exerted its best influence since the 
end of the World War. General MacArthur 
is known to have advised the Japanese Gov- 
ernment at Tokyo that Japanese forces in 
China must surrender only to the Nat‘onalist 
armics of Marshal Chiang or to those of the 
United States. A United States Marine Corps, 
picked up on Okinawa and Guam, was sent 
into north China to effect this Japanese sur- 
render and to assure the position of the 
Chinese Nationalist Government. 

Tais is the explanation of what has been 
going on in China and of the continued 
presence there of our Army cfficers cand Air 
Force and of the United States Marines. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH CLARK BALDWIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 1, 1946 


Mr. BALDWIN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Rrecorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter from a constituent: 


Couvert BRoTHERS, 
New York, December 10, 1945. 
FeLrx Morey, Esq., 
Human Events, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Mortey: I have read with 
interest, as every lawyer must, your article 
on travesty of justice, w..ich appeared in 
Human Events. 

While I have grave doubts as to the wisdom 
of attempting to try the German leaders for 
organizing warfare and have so stated, I can- 
not but feel that your article is not wholly 
fair to Mr. Justice Jackson and to the partic- 
ipation of our Government in the present 
trial at Nuernberg. 

I know that ycu are desirous of being al- 
together just and impartial in the matter, 
and therefore I write you this letter as one 
who has given some thought to the difficult 
problems presented by the post-war criminal 
situation. 

I have never had any serious doubt that 
many of the atrocities perpetrated during the 
wer could ke prosecuted under the Military 
Code. I also felt that superior orders should 
not be allowed to stand as a defense for 
those who had actually committed these out- 
rages against the fundamental dictates of 
humanity and all civilized systems of law. 
My doubt was as to the question of waging 
aggressive war. Until recent times, interna- 
tional law certainly had not definitely con- 
demned war as a means of national policy. 
In fact, it had been looked upon as a de- 
velopment of political action. However, since 
the First World War, the Kellogg-Briand 
Peace Pact primarily, and many other non- 
aggression pacts between nations, have re- 
pudiated this conception of war. The Kel- 
logg-Briand Peace Pact was signed by Ger- 
many as well as by the other nations. With 
such pact in force, a definite, avowed, and 
admitted conspiracy to wage aggressive war 
was entered into by the national, military, 
and civil leaders, under Hitler’s direction— 
not only in defiance of treaty—but also to 
wage wars of extermination against the Poles, 
Jews, and others who stood in the path of 
the German superman. This would seem to 
present a situation which even the most in- 
dulgent could hardly claim to be free from 
criminality. As matter of fact, it was prob- 
ably the greatest and mest deliberately 
planned and calculated conspiracy to ccm- 
mit maximum crime that has ever been 
known on this planet. 

Under the circumstance, should we be 
astute to place about those perpetrators 
American constitutional guarantees, which 


*have no reference to sucl: a situation, and to 


use them in defense of men to whom you 
would have no objection “if they had been 
shot by a military firing squad when cap- 
tured”? While I incline to think that this 
latter course has certain advantages, as I 
watch the growing record of the trial I am 
impressed with the wisdom of bringing to 
the light all of the facts involved in this 
colossal conspiracy. From the standpoint of 
history it will certainly have the highest 
value; moreover, it will give to the defend- 
ants an cpportunity to e:plain at the bar of 
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history whatever case they may have in justi- 
fication of these monstrosities of calculated 
cruelty. 

You will say, of course, that the court is 
not a neutral and impartial court. Indeed, 
that is not an unfair criticism, but I think 
it may be said that the case presented to 
the court will be of so overwhelming a char- 
acter that the opinion of decent, civilized 
men throughout the world will be that no 
court, worthy of the name, could reach any 
other conclusion than condemnation. 

If this should turn out to be the result, 
could we fairly call all this a “travesty of 
justice’? With a full realization of the 
novel, legal problems involved, I cannot be- 
lieve that this is so. Might it not be more 
accurate to say that, while the proceeding 
might be doubiful in law, there could be no 
doubt of its essential justice? Usually law 
lags behind the dictates of justice, but in 
exceptional cases new law is and must ke 
made to fit new circumstances, This is quite 
as true of international law as of national 
law. 

After all, if general international agree- 
ments, such as the Paris Peace Pact, specific 
and definite in its renunciation of war, are 
to go for naught and be ranked with mere 
pious antiwar expressions, would not such 
a situation be hopeless, indeed? Is it not 
just that a group of men who had worked 
through the years with the definite purpose 
of destroying other nations and peoples 
through the violation of all law should be 
punished? If, as you admit, it might be 
well to shoot them summarily, is it not 
better first to observe the forms of law, to 
wit: giving due notice of the charge against 
them, opportunity to appear personally 
through counsel and to present their de- 
fense? If they can make out any defense 
which any respectable section of our public 
opinion thinks should exonerate them, I 
should be very much surprised, and would 
then feel that perhaps it would have been 
unfortunate to have shot them without trial. 

I have no explanation of the Krupp in- 
cident to which you refer other than to 
assume that the younger Krupp was deemed 
by the prosecution to be equally guilty of 
criminal conspiracy with his father. If not, 
I can see no explanation for the substitution. 

I am trying to look at the matter as ob- 
jectively as possible as I have been, for many 
years, interested in the substitution of law for 
force. I am hopeful that this trial may in 
the end, although 1 have differed with some 
of its features and proceedings, set a prec- 
edent for the future, in which any attempt 
to organize aggressive warfare, by whomever 
practiced, may be recognized as a criminal 
offense on behalf of its perpetrato's. Nations 
are composed of men and if treaties and 
international law are to have any sanction 
the men who designediy conspire to violate 
them should be heid criminally responsible. 

Believe me, 

Faithfully yours, 
FREDERIC R. CouDrnT. 





A Soldier’s Letter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD F. HARLESS 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 1, 1946 
Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter: 
JANUARY 15, 1946. 
Dear Mom anv Dap: I'm sorry I haven't 
written to you for quite some time. I ex- 
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pected to come home, so I didn't think I 
need to write. 

Well, we did leave for home on the 8th. 
We left Palawau in an LCT and went to 
Cavite receiving ship which is just across the 
bay from Manila. We got here the 10th. 
We were scheduled to leave here, for the 
States, on the aircraft carrier Jacinto. It 
left day before yesterday, but we weren’t 
on it. We went to find out why, and they 
told us our orders were all fouled up. We 
asked them what was the matter with them, 
and they told us that the yeoman at Palawau 
didn’t put our destination in the States 
in our orders. We asked them how long it 
would be before we could leave, and they 
said it would be about 2 or 3 weeks. Well, 
we knew that was a damned lie because it 
would only take about 2 hours to fix all our 
orders up, which are just 26. 

Well, after we found that out of course 
we started looking around to see what we 
could do to hurry them up. Some of the 
boys went to the chaplain, others went to 
the personnel office. In the meantime the 
ship had left. The chaplain said if we had 
come to him sooner he could have gotten us 
on the ship. He said we would make the 
next one. 

Well, today our names were called over the 
loud-speaker to report at such and such a 
place, so, naturally, we thought we were go- 
ing home so we hurried up there. Then 
we got there and found out that we were on 
a@ permanent working party and P. A. L.'s, 
which means prisoners at large. We know 
we can’t be prisoners at large without a 
charge, so we asked them the charge. They 
said that it was for missing our draft. Well, 
we didn’t miss any draft, because we were 
never called for one, so we explained to them. 
They wouldn't listen, so we went to work. 
We tried to get to see an officer but they 
would not let us. After working about 2 
hours we found out that we were not pris- 
oners, but the working is punishment for 
raising such a stink because we didn’t get 
to go home. They say we will go out on the 
next draft, but I don’t know whether we 
will or not. We worked all day today, and 
we have to work tomorrow. I don’t mind 
working, but to have to work for punishment 
for something we didn’t do wrong makes 
me mad as hell. 

I am just writing this to let you xnow just 
what kind of an Army I’m in. As far as I’m 
concerned, it’s just a concentration camp. 

Well, if I don’t write in the next week, 
you will know that I have gotten out of this 
—— —— place. 

I hope that I get home soon, and I hope 
you are all weil. 

Love, 
A SOLDIER. 





The Vital Stassen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 1, 1946 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Mark 
Sullivan from the Washington Fost of 
January 28, 1946: 

THE VITAL STASSEN 
(By Mark Sullivan) 

This writer last Saturday listened to an ad- 
dress by retired Navy Capt. Harold E. Stas- 
sen. It was, he said, his first address to a 


political body in 3 years, since he resigned as 
Governor of Minnesota to enter the Navy. 


(The occasion was a lutcheon of the wom. 
en's National Republican Club in New York 

Doubtless those who listened over the rai, 
got the same impression of Captain Stassen’, 
personality as the audience who both hear . 
and saw. I¢ is the writer’s impression that 
for whatever reason, the radio conveys wit), 
special definiteness personality and shading: 
of it, as expressed in the quality of a spear. 
er’s voice. Particularly does the radio conyey 
a quality that is salient in Captain Stasse, 
vitality. What ‘he radio .onveyed of tha 
was not materially increased by anything 
perceptible only by the cye. His gesture, 
were few and very restrained, an occasion) 
up-and-down movement of the right fore. 
arm. This rarity and slightness of gesture 
illustrates a special quality of Captain Stas. 
sen’s forcefulness. His vitality is just there 
like his arms and hi. features. It flows out of 
him as easily and as without effort as unhur- 
ried breath. It is vitality combined with 
temperateness; temperateness is as obvious iy 
him as strength. 

All that he said was temperate, even when 
he dealt with matters that are the heart o; 
our present political controversy. Far from 
taking advantage of the failure of what 
President Truman has tried to do about 
strikes, Captain Stassen counseled further 
use, with changes, of the principle which Mr 
Truman, up to a certain point, has used, but 
in the steel strike ceased to use. “The Presj- 
dent,” Captain Stassen said, “can never 
properly break off contact with an indvus- 
trial dispute of as grave and Nation-wide 
significance as the current steel strike.” 

Captain Stassen suggested an over-all con- 
ference “to bring together all the economic 
groups involved.” To these he would add, in 
the spirit of political cooperation, “the lead- 
ership of both political parties.” He would 
include “expert advice from leading econo- 
mists.” All to the end that the conference 
would “develop agreement on basic policy. 

If Captain Stassen were President and sat 
in such a conference, his immense store o! 
vitality would count greatly. It is not that 
he would.knock heads together; he is not 
that kind. It is not merely that he would 
outlast the others, as he would. It is rather 
that he would prevail by sustained and un- 
excited pressure in behalf of the necessity of 
agreement. 

Captain Stassen, as a possibility for the 
Republican Presidtntial nomination, wil! be 
helped if the public realizes that 
vitality is a seriously desirable quality in a 
President. Vitality can stand up to th 
number and burden of the tasks. It could 
dominate, instead of being overwhelmed 
the immense and sprawling number, partl: 
mesh and partly tangle, of departmen's 
agencies, and bureaus which the executive 
branch of the Government has come to b 
And vitality could resist the pressure groups 
who drive ruthlessly for special interests 

Captain Stassen’s vitality goes with hs 
comparative youth, he is 39. He is young 
without being juvenile. (The distinction is 
material, we have seen men who were juveni'e 
without being young.) Toward Captain 
Stassen, young voters might have a feeling 
of fraternity. That might offset a detriment 
the Republican Party bears. 

Common observation sees. and polls bear 
out, that the Republicans are strongest 10 
the age groups above 40 or so, that youngsr 
voters tend the other way. This may be 
because a voter who is now 25 has spent 
more than half his life, and all the part 
that takes notice of public affairs, under the 
administration that began with the inaugu- 
ration of President Roosevelt in 1933. It 
would not be strange if such a young voter 
looked upon the idea of a Republican in the 
White House as an adventure into the un- 
accustomed. On the other hand, but to the 
same effect, it may be in part that the 
younger generation may have become indoc- 
trinated with a spirit of skepticism about 
tradition and accepted institutions, making 


see! 

























them unsympathetic to the conservation 
with which the Republican Party is associ- 
ated. In both cases and altogether, the Re- 
publicans need young voters, and nominat- 
ing Captain Stassen might help to get them, 





The Housing Prospect 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1946 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
in the ConcRESSIONAL Recorp the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in 
the December 19, 1946, issue of the 
Mamaroneck (N. Y.) Daily Times en- 
titled “The Housing Prospect”: 

THE HOUSING PROSPECT 


Experienced observers at Washington ad- 
vise against optimism with regard to early 
construction of homes. Some will be built 
next spring and summer—but not many. 
In fact, the shortage is likely to remain 
acute for at least 2 years. In view of such 
predictions, Westchester, where building 
long has been our principal industry, should 
arm itself with facts before it begins to plan, 

Here is the general situation as it appears: 

Low-priced and medium-priced homes will 
get priorities on materials; that is, houses 
costing $10,000 and less, exclusive of the 
land. Efforts will be made to induce build- 
ers to concentrate on the lower-priced 
dwellings first, and there will be strong gov- 
ernmental opposition to early construction 
of such buildings as those designed for clubs, 
theaters, and even hotels, on the theory that 
these will tend to serve classes instead of 
the masses. Such high-class suburban de- 
velopments as have featured Westchester in 
the past may be delayed until 1947. 

Veterans will get priorities. 

The Government is preparing to release 
surplus building materials, and local cham- 
bers of commerce can help by locating local 
stocks and going after them through Fed- 
eral Housing Expediter Wilson Wyatt. This 
holds true, too, for war industry housing and 
barracks. 

City, town, and village councils may well 
overhaul their building and zoning codes; 
some requirements which were justified 
when first drawn may have disappeared. 
And there must be specific planning of what 
type of homes will be permitted if we are to 
avoid jerry-built “quickie” developments. 

Builders and unions must get together to 
eliminate unfair practices on either side. 
The black market should be squashed and 
unions should stamp out any “feather-bed- 
ding.” It seems contrary to general policy 
that, when painters expect to receive as 
much as $20 a day, union regulations should 
be considered limiting the size of the brush 
which may be employed, in order to lengthen 
‘the work, 

Prices, we fear, ure going to be much 
higher than the average potential home- 
owner contemplates. OPA price controls on 
materials are likely to be eased, to encourage 
the industry, and there is every indication 
that construction-wage scale, if not thrown 
overboard altogether, may be evaded. All 
this will push up the ultimate cost of a new 
home far beyond the prewar figure. One 
indirect benefit therefrom, whether welcome 
or not, will be enhancement of the valucs of 
existing homes, both as to sale and as to tax 
assessments. 

' Rents, it is predicted, may be as much as 
0 percent higher, under the OPA formula. 
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Altogether, it is difficult to escape the con- 
clusion that whatever may be said in Wash- 
ington about holding the line, inflation has 
hit the building market, and there is little 
that can be done about it. You may say 
what you please about the danger; there is 
little logic in denying the actual condition. 
And you will find this when you lay your 
architect’s plans before your contractor. 





Veterans’ Administration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


RON. RICHARD F. HARLESS 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 1, 1946 


Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Rsecorp, I include the following letter 
from the national commander of the 
American Legion: 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
WASHINGTON HEADQUARTERS, 
Washington, D. C., January 31, 1946. 

DeaR CONGRESSMAN: A survey conducted 
throughout the Nation by the Amer‘can Le- 
gion discloses that in the central o‘fices in 
Washington and regional offices throughout 
the country there has been a tragic break- 
down in the administration of the law per- 
taining to the care and the treatment of the 
veterans who are the special charges of the 
Veterans’ Administration. Among other de- 
linquencies we have found there are over 
500,000 applications for service-connected 
ratings for compensation purposes, which 
have not been processed by the Veterans’ 
Administration; 7,840 pending applications 
for hospitalization awaiting process; 102,830 
applications for education and training under 
title II of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
which have not been processed; and liter- 
ally hundreds of thousands of unopened let- 
ters pertaining to various phases of veterans 
benefits and insurance claims in Veterans’ 
Administration offices throughout the Na- 
tion; 20,411 pending claims for waivers of 
premium on national service life insurance 
due to total and permanent disability, and 
8,847 pending death claims undisposed of, 

It is apparent from the above figures that 
the great promise of our Government to the 
returning veteran that he would be ade- 
quately cared for, together with his widow 
and orphans, is not being fulfilled by the 
present administration of the act. 

It must be borne in mind that the figures 
given above are absolute minimum figures 
reflecting the extent of the neglect, since the 
American Legion is unable to have access to 
the fullest extent to the records of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. Our investigation 
discloses that there has been an apparent un- 
willingness on the part of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to utilize the staffed hospital 
beds available in Army and Navy hospitals 
throughout the country to service those in 
need of hospitalization in this emergency. 

It further appears that although the Vet- 
erans’ Administration has been given au- 
thority and ample appropfiations for the 
construction of hospitals in various States to 
meet the present and impending heavy hos- 
pital load reflected in the 500,000 pending 
applications for service-connected disabili- 
ties, nevertheless, there is undue and per- 
sistent delay in new hospital construction. 
The American Legion has been advised that 
thousands of beds are now available in 
Army and Navy hospitals throughout the 
country, adequately staffed with doctors and 
nurses which could be used in the emer- 
gency. There appears to be no disposition 
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on the part of the Veterans’ Administration 
to make adequate or complete use of these 
beds. Only 7,848 of these beds have been ac- 
cepted by the Veterans’ Administration. 

The American Legion feels that the time 
has come when it must speak positively of 
the dereliction of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion in order that our people will see to it, 
through their representatives in Congress, 
that the Government keeps faith with those 
who sacrificed in its defense. 

The American Legion, and we believe the 
American people, demand that Congress take 
immediate action to see that its mandates 
are not longer ignored by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration; that measures for emergency 
hospitalization be adopted at once; that the 
authorized program for hospital construc- 
tion be immediately launched; and that the 
unjustifiable and unwarranted delay in 
processing claims for benefits under the law 
be eliminated. 

Yours very sincerely, 
JOHN STELLE, 
National Commander. 





The Common Good 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 1, 1946 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, to- 
Gay. Americans are all concerned with 
the improvement of their fellow citizens 
asawhole. It was true before the war; 
it was true during the war, and it is still 
true during the continuing conflict of re- 
conversion, the battles of which we are 
fighting at this very minute. 

What we do, what we say—even what 
we think—is based upon that immortal 
document, the Constitution of the United 
States. Our Constitution often men- 
tions the terms “common defense” and 
“general welfare.” When special groups 
are mentioned, they are only referred to 
in their relation to matters affecting the 
well-being of all the people. According 
to our Constitution and its record during 
the 157 years of existence, it is impossible 
to segregate any section, or class, or race 
from the citizenship of America, and say 
its welfare can be separate and apart 
from the welfare of the whole people. 
Americans want no Samurai, no Elite 
Guard, no dictatorship of Commissars. 
Americans will not tolerate the establish- 
ment of a “master” race in their midst. 

The prospects were good for successful 
reconversion at the end of the late war. 
Then the United States stood at the 
pinnacle of world influence. Little by 
little that has been and is being whittled 
away. The State Department has frit- 
tered away some of this prestige in con- 
ferences at London and Moscow. There 
is an ever-present peril of losing still 
more of our influence which, once lost, 
can never be regained. That prestige 
may even be given away. 

The situation resolved itself into this: 
We had to find a way to help ourselves 
reconvert because our former allies 
showed no disposition to help, and some 
have either secretly or openly opposed 
our reconversion attempts, 
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We became increasingly aware that 
the only possibility for successful recon- 
version and readjustment in the United 
States was for more goods and services 
to be produced at lower prices, without 
reducing wage, salary, farm, or fixed in- 
comes. Above all, we have had it forcibly 
impressed on us that our key to sustained 
prosperity is mass production as the 
powerful means to attaining increased 
production at reduced prices without 
lowering wages. Furthermore, improve- 
ment of existing industrial techniques, 
or the discovery of new techniques, offers 
a way in which mass production may 
supply the American people—with even 
more goods and services at reduced 
prices without reducing wages. 

The picture at the end of the war was 
one of promise. Yet, some 6 months 
later, more than 1,800,000 workers were 
out on strike. Whatever the real or 
publicized reason for these strikes, 
smokeless chimneys and silent factory 
wheels mean decreased production or no 
production at all. This situation affects 
more than just the strikers and their 
families, the management of the strike- 
bound industries and the individual and 
collective investors in those industries. 
Such a situation is a forerunner of hard- 
ship and real poverty for all our people; 
not for any race, section, or class. De- 
creased production means’ universal 
financial ruin. No production means 
that this financial ruin will come all the 
more swiftly and catch all of us all the 
more unprepared for its dire conse- 
quences. Wealth, national or individual, 
is not in dollars. Rather, it is in goods 
and service procurable and consumable— 
in exchange for dollars. When goods 
cannot be procured for dollars, or when 
services cannot be purchased by those 
collars, savings lose value and meaning, 
and wealth ceases to exist. 

This community of interest is no mod- 
ern phenomenon although improved 
methods of communication and mod- 
ern conveniences have emphasized it. 
Shakespeare recognized it in his Romeo 
and Juliet. The strife between the 
Montagues and the Capulets was reflect- 
ed in strife throughout the dukedom. 
The duke’s stern’ admonishment “a 
plague on both your houses” in the 
closing scene was directed at the damage 
they nad caused to all the people. 

To this day, the underlying truth of 
the duke’s admonition has not changed. 
Strikes, broken contracts, industrial dis- 
sension, labor disorders—and, even more 
dangerous—the entangling of the busi- 
ness of production in politics, have 
brought this Nation and our people to 
the very brink of disaster. 

Let us examine the present situation 
objectively. It is not possible in a sound, 
free economy to raise wages or profits to 
a point where the cost of production ex- 
ceeds the utility value of the products 
themselves. In this respect, there are 
always two values in whatever product is 
turned out: 

First. The money value: The mate- 
rials, plus the labor, plus the planning, 
plus the distribution and transportation 
costs plus the reasonable profit to the 
producer, wholesaler, and retailer, 


Second. The utility value: The value 
of the product to the purchaser for the 
use required of it. 

If costs and profits are permitted to 
crowd the price of any product to a point 
and beyond a point where the product is 
not worth the price asked for it, the most 
immediate result will be that the public 
will not buy. That is why any planned 
economy which contemplates planned 
production also carries the need for com- 
pelling planned consumption. Oither- 
wise there can be no choice but for fac- 
tory wheels to stop and for factory chim- 
neys to be smokeless. With no pur- 
chasers, or insufficient and irregular pur- 
chasers of products, the machinery of 
production must rust. The next logical 
step is unemployment. Though the in- 
dustry affected may be small, there is no 
assurance that the impact will be local- 
ized. Even a small industry may take 
the major part of the output of another 
small industry. The grocery stores, the 
filling stations—yes; and the banks—of 
many communities will suffer because an 
industry employing from a few score to 
a few hundred men has banked its fires 
and closed down. 

How much greater is the implication 
of the closing down of large industries. 
The repercussions from such catastro- 
phes spread over our entire Nation. Not 
one of us is immune from this industrial 
paralysis, because unemployment breeds 
unemployment. No job producing goods 
or services is safe. All Americans must 
win against this threat of no production 
or decreased production, or else every 
American will lose. 

Labor and management are’ not alone 
committing slow economic suicide. The 
rest of the Nation must die with them 
unless production replaces disputes and 
strikes. Our nonproducing factories 
are of no value to capital, to labor, or to 
the public, irrespective of the reason for 
their nonproduction. We know that both 
labor and management are imperiled by 
engaging in industrial disorders. But it 
must always be kept in mind that in all 
industrial disorders it is the general pub- 
lic which suffers as much as managers, 
capital, and labor. 

Unless President Truman can find bet- 
ter leadership for our industrial economy 
than he has thus far procured or pro- 
duced, the Congress will be forced to 
move into the picture, because a long- 
term condition of Nation-wide industrial 
disputes simply should not be tolerated 
since everybody suffers, and in the end 
we will share ruin instead of prosperity. 

There is no excuse for not summoning 
the best in industrial leadership now, for 
if the best leaders are not secured imme- 
diately there will eventually be nothing 
for them to lead. There can be no excuse 
for dilatory tactics. The self-evident 
truths involving the common welfare of 
all Americans were obvious—weeks, even 
months, ago. Platitudes and generalities 
were made to serve where understand- 
ing, know-how, and action were re- 
quired. It is not too late now, but fur- 
ther procrastination can make it too late. 

Abraham Lincoln knew the danger of 
class warfare and hatreds. He said: 
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Property is the fruit of labor; Property js 
desirable; is a positive good in the worlq 
That some should be rich shows that other; 
may become rich, and hence is just encoyy. 
agement to industry and enterprise. Let not 
him who is houseless pull down the house o; 
another, but let him work diligently ang 
build one for himself, thus by example as. 
suring that his own shall be safe from yio. 
lence when built. 


Then Lincoln summed up the whol 
philosophy of the American system, when 
he said: 

I like the system which lets a man quit 
when he wants to, and wish it might prevai 
everywhere. One of the reasons why I am 
opposed to slavery is just here. What is the 
true condition of the laborer? I take it that 
it is best for all to leave each man free to ac. 
quire property as far as he can. Some wil) 
get wealthy. I don’t believe in law to pre. 
vent a man from getting rich. It would do 
more harm than good. So while we do not 
propose any war upon capital, we do wish to 
allow the humblest man an equal chance to 
get rich with everybody else. 


By and large, we as a nation have fol- 
lowed these precepts of Lincoln. And in 
so doing we have become, down through 
the years, a light to lighten the way for 
freemen everywhere. Under that sys- 
tem we became so strong that when the 
world was threatened with destruction 
by the mounting tide of godless tyranny, 
all men with the love of liberty in their 
hearts turned to America as their great 
hope of salvation. The overpowering 
forces we brought to bear to turn that 
tide rightfully gave to us the respect of 
all the world. 

But how long may we hope to hold that 
respect? 

Only so long as we present to the world 
a united front, with confidence born of 
a united people, bonded together, work- 
ing together, thinking together for the 
common good. 

Today America stands in a new and 
peculiar relationship to the world. We 
not only have our own destiny hanging 
in the balance, for good or for ill, but to 
a very large extent the destiny of the 
entire world. Our influence is a tre- 
mendous power in world affairs. If the 
American system fails, in peace, tu ad- 
just itself, and to develop prosperity and 
harmony at home, this, the greatest ex- 
ample of free government ever known, 
will have failed all lovers of liberty every- 
where in the world. 





Employer Attitudes and Methods in 
Industrial Disputes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK E. HOOK 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 1, 1946 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, as back- 
ground for an understanding of the at- 
titude toward labor of General Motors 
management, I ask consent to insert 0 
the Appendix a brief summary of the 








findings of the La Follette Civil Liberties 


Committee: 
GENERAL MOTORS MANAGEMENT ATTITUDES AND 
METHODS IN INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


(Excerpts from a study of Employer Attitudes 
and Methods in Industrial Disputes, by Jack 
Barbash, New York University, 1937, based 
on Senate civil liberties hearings.) 


THE GENERAL MOTORS CORP. 


General Motors is responsible for the largest 
output of automobiles in the industry. The 
keynote of its labor policy as enunciated in 
a statement made by Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., and 
approved by the executive committee, is the 
principle “that there is no real conflict of 
interest between employes and employer.” + 
It is possible, however, that a “divergence of 
ideas may result from lack of understand- 
mg. * * 2 such instances (it) may 
be cleared up through some process which 
brings about a mutual comprehension of each 
others’ problems. * * *” A harmonious 
relationship may be brought about by sincere 
and patient effort on both sides and by sym- 
pathetic intercommunication.? Then there 
is a reaffirmation of the law, “that no one 
seeking employment shall be required as a 
condition of employment to join any em- 
ployees’ association or to refrain from joining, 
organizing, or assisting a labor organization of 
his own choosing.”* Further, the “prohibi- 
tion against discrimination places an addi- 
tional responsibility upon the management to 
furnish clear evidence of the justification of 
the discharge of any employee in the event 
that discrimination is alleged.”* Although 
this statement was promulgated during NRA, 
“it is still the policy.” ® 

Labor policies of General Motors 


What does this declaration of principles 
mean in terms of the actual labor policies 
followed, which in summary form, look some- 
thing like this: 

1. Between January 1, 1934, and July 31, 
1936, inclusive, General Motors Corp. and its 
division spent $839,000 for detective-agency 
services in the field of espionage, varying 
directly with the intensity of the auto 
workers union organization drives.* 

2. It employed, among others, the Pink- 
erton Agency, Corporations Auxiliary, Rail- 
way Audit & Inspection Co., National Indus- 
trial Service, William J. Burns Agency, and 
practically every prominent espionage organ- 
ization. 

3. The agencies which it hired employed 
all of the standard devices of the espionage 
organization: corruption of union members 
and officials to act as spies, constant shadow- 
ing of union officials, and inciting to vio- 
lence. 

4. There is an abundance of evidence to 
support the accusation of discrimination 
against and intimidation of union members 
by GM officials. 

The Pinkerton Agency, which was the 
greatest beneficiary of General Motors’ ex- 
penditures for detective agencies, was hired 
in March 1934, which coincides pretty much 
with the beginning of militant union ac- 
tivity in the automobile industry. It seems 
clear from the testimony of General Motors 
executives that the major impetus for the 





7A statement of General Motors Corp.’s 
basic policies governing its relations with fac- 
tory employees, hearings, pp. 2509 ff, exhibit 
687, pt. 7 

* Hearings, ibid., p..2510, pt. 7. 

* Hearings, ibid., p. 2513, pt. 7. 

‘Hearings, Ibid., p.°2513, pt. 7. 

* Hearings, testimony of Roy N. Wismer, the 
manager of a Fisher body plant, p. 2241, pt. 7. 

“Amounts paid by General Motors Corp. 
and subsidiaries to individual detective and 
; Tvice agencies, hearings, pt. 6, p. 2186, ex- 
nibit 626. 
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employment of espionage agencies was the 
threat of union organization.’ 

As Merle C. Hale, a director of industrial 
relations for General Motors, puts it: 

“I wanted to know what the outside union 
was doing; what the employees’ interest was; 
how large the meetings were; and I wanted to 
know particularly what they were contending 
was the trouble with the management; what 
their selling talk was, if you can put it that 
way; on what basis they were getting mem- 
bership, whether wages, working conditions, 
foremanship, or what not, because if we 
knew what they were complaining about 
then that would be a clue for us to get into 
the picture and try and correct it.’’® 


General Motors and the Pinkerton Agency 


Precisely, what activities did the Pinkerton 
Agency engage in to justify payments of 
$419,000 over a period of 2 years and 7 months? 
First it engaged a special office in the Hoff- 
man Building in Detroit, which also housed 
the auto unions, in order, to know who was— 
contacting the labor organization.” * 

Then, the Pinkerton Agency acted as a sort 
of register of opinion to ascertain the reac- 
tion of certain groups and individuals to Gen- 
eral Motors’ policies and apparently, to pub- 
lic affairs in general. This was done in two 
ways, through a clipping service, and through 
direct contact with individuals This latter 
work was not performed in the role of Gen- 
eral Motors representatives or Pinkerton in- 
formants. 

For example, when the GM _ executive 
staff wished to learn the reaction of the work- 
ers to the announced labor policy, parts of 
which we quoted ubove, the Pinkerton agency 
was asked to canvass the situation thor- 
oughly." Apparently the employee repre- 
sentation plans in the various plants were 
not adequate to record a faithful picture of 
the situation. 

A bill rendered by the Pinkerton Agency 
enumerates under the heading of For Serv- 
ices and Expenses ir. Case of “Public Opin- 
ion,” the following items: 

“Review of labor news and editorial com- 
ment in plant and city newspapers. 

“Survey of employee reaction to factory 
Management. 

“Review of safety conditions 
plants. 

“Surveys of employee reaction to William 
Green's speeches in Detroit, Cleveland, To- 
ledo, St. Louis, and Buffalo. 

“Survey of General Motors’ 
Warren, Ohio. 

“Survey of employee reaction to plant med- 
ical department. 

“Survey of effectiveness of plant protection 
department. 

“Survey of industrial 
United States.” ™ 

Shadowing of union officials in behalf of 
General Motors constituted another aspect of 
Pinkerton activity. Among those who were 
under surveillance, were William Green, pres- 
ident of the American Federation of Labor, 
John Frey of the Machinists Union and the 
Metal Trades Department of the A. F. of L., 
Adolph Germer of the CIO, and Homer Mar- 
tin and Walter Reuter of the CIO auto work- 
ers union.” 

The basic function, however, of the detec- 
tive employed was undercover work in the 
GM plants. As Lawrence Barker, an ex- 
operative of the Lansing, Mich., plant of GM, 
related it, he was told to secure information 
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*Testimony of Merle C. Hale, hearings, pt. 
6, p. 1905 f., p. 1909 f., p. 1914. 

*Ibid., hearings, pt. 6, p. 1911. 

® Ibid., hearings, pt. 6, p. 1912. 

* Ibid, hearings, pt. 6, p. 1913. 

4“ Hearings, pt. 5, p. 1865, exhibit 609. 

“2 Conclusion of Senator La FouLetre from 
the testimony, hearings, pt. 6, p. 1992. 
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about “supervision of the foremen, their 
treatment of the men, and favoritism. Per- 
sonnel, including hospital, employment de- 
partment, the treatment received from those 
Places, and whether the service was good, 
slow, or just how they treated the men. Com- 
plaints and thefts, safety infractions, working 
conditions, plant conditions, plant police, 
outside labor activities, or to send in labor 
papers and other things pertaining to labor 
in the newspapers.” “ 

Relating to union activities, he was told to 
“attend all meetings, open and otherwise. 
Find out how many were there, and get an 
approximate number, who spoke, and who 
acted as the chairman, and the number pres- 
ent. And any out-of-town speakers, and 
things on that line.” ™ 

Mr. Mason, the Pinkerton assistant super- 
intendent, Barker’s superior in the espionage 
work, “was well pleased” when Barker 
joined the union. When Mason was in- 
formed that Barker had become an official in 
the local he said, “Well, I have got all of them 
in the union now. All the officers belong to 
me.” #* The local, however, had no members 
aside from the officers and Barker ventured 
the opinion that this might have been a con- 
sequence of the fact that the officers were in 
the pay of the Pinkerton agency anti the 
General Motors Corp.” 

The Pinkerton agency refused to list its 
operatives for the La Follette committee.” 
The General Motors executives suffered com- 
plete losses of memory in addition to the fact 
that they had stripped their files of material 
relating to espionage ” so that it is impossi- 
ble to arrive at any adequate number of 
Pinkerton operatives. Our knowledge on 
Corporations Auxiliary Co., however, is some- 
what more exact. The records reveal that 
there were between 31 and 35 operatives in 
General Motors plants in the years 1934 to 
1936, inclusive, under the direction of this 
agency. 


Effect of General Motors’ espionage on 
unions 

The effect of General Motors’ espionage on 
the auto workers’ union may be seen from 
a@ few case records. The Flint local of the 
automobile workers, with a membership of 
several thousand, fell to 200 members when 
Richard Adlen, an informant for the Corpo- 
rations Auxiliary Co., retained by General 
Motors, started to operate.” Barker testified 
that the Lansing local of Fisher Body, start- 
ing with a hundred percent membership, 
dwindled to five as a result of espionage 
activities.** 





General Motors’ strike breaking 

In its conduct of strikes, the General 
Motors Corp., consistently enough, utilized 
the methods and tactics which have becor 
associated wit the antiunion employer. 
The entire subject of strikebreakin 
treated in some detail in a later s 
which duly recognizes the cont 


13 Testimony, hearings, pt. 6, } 

4% Ibid., hearings, pt. 6, p. 2097. 

3 Ibid., hearings, pt. 6, p. 209% 

% Tbid., hearings, pt. 6, p. 209% 

“Tbid., hearings, pt. 6, p. 2099 (most of 
Barker's testimony is supported by his wife's 
affidavit, p. 2106, exhibit 676; but its veracity 
was challenged by Mason, pp. 2107 ff.). 

% Testimony of Robert Pinkerton, hear- 
ings, pt. 6, p. 1766. 

# Testimony of Alfred Marshall, director of 
personnel relations at Chevrolet, hearings, 
pt. 6, p. 2048. 

* Clients of Corporations Auxiliary Co., 
1934-36, hearings, pt. 4, p. 1363, exhibit 474. 

21 Statement of Senator La Follette, hear- 
ings, pt. 6, p. 2068. 

“Testimony of Lawrence Barker, hearings 
pt. 6, p. 2104. 
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General Motors. At this point a brief sketch 
will suffice. Pinkerton operatives were 
among the strikers in the 1937 sit-down 
strikes in Flint, Mich.“ The Railway Audit 
& Inspection Co., an espionage agency with 
none too savory a record, was employed by 
General Motors in 1935 for the Toledo strike. 
Wherever strikes took place in General Mo- 
tors plants, there arose company-sponsored 
“loyalty groups” and “back to work” move- 
ments. 

General Motors’ campaign to curb ynion 
organization in its plants has not been car- 
ried on only through professional agencies, 
but it also has been waged by its own super- 
visory staff, which directed the “loyalty 
groups.” 

The testimony and affidavits of automobile 
workers in General Motors plants before the 
La Follette committee present evidence of 
the inspired character of the intimidation 
practiced against them, and the forceful 
establishment of what might be called the 
closed antiunion shop. In Baltimore, on 
January 20, 1937, active union men sudden- 
ly found themselves surrounded by hostile- 
looking men who in several instances used 
physical violence. The manager, upon being 
informed, invariably replied that the “boys 
refuse to work with union members.”** The 
following is a typical account of a union man 
in the Baltimore Fisher Body plant: 

“I work as a welder in the Fisher Body 
plant in Baltimore,Md. * * * I was em- 
ployed by General Motors Corp. the same as 
these men, and got along peacefully until the 
18th of January, when, somehow or other, 
they discovered I was a member of the union 
and chairman of the organization committee. 
Immediately a guard was placed over me at 
my work. Two foremen of the plant guarded 
me constantly while I was in the plant, even 
to cxtent of following me to the rest room 
and lunchroom. 

“On the morning of the 20th of January 
we completed our work about 9:15 a.m. At 
that time I gathered my tools and turned 
them in to the proper authorities and re- 
ceived my clearance slip. I was then called 
by a subforeman, and I approached this man 
and he kept me standing there about 10 
minutes without having anything to say to 
me. About that time a group of men, about 
seven, gathered nearby, and he said that it 
was all right fcr me to leave. I approached 
the pay table with these men following me. 
I received my pay, and the superintendent 
of my department was standing there and 
said, ‘Now, I hope the union feeds you.’ 
There were four company guards standing by 
and these seven men descended on me and 
grabbed me—two on each arm and two had 
me by the belt—and they-escorted me to the 
plant office, where I was met by the plant 
docter and the superintendent of the plant, 
Mr. Wismer, who. disclaimed any knowledge 
of what was going on. While they were tell- 
ine me this, they threw another union man 
into fae aes * * 2% 

Meeting places were denied to union speak- 
ers in GM plant cities, such as Flint and Sagi- 
Organizers were assaulted by armed 
bands in which were recognized GM foremen 
and cfiicials of the so-called loyalty leagues. 
This state of terrorism showed every evidence 
of police connivance. 

The records of Federal laboratories reveal 
that that division of General Motors pur- 


23 Statement of Senator La Follette, hear- 
ings, pt. 5, p. 1767. 

** Testimony of William Pearlman, hear- 
ings, pt. 7. pp. 2269 ff.; Glenn Rowland, pp. 
2233 ff.; affidavits of James Scheibe, p. 2517. 

* Affidavit of Joseph Winge, hearings, pt. 7, 
p. 2519, exhibit 698. 

* Affidavits of union organizers and wit- 
nesses to these occurrences, hearings, pt. 7, 


pp. 2520 ff. 
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chased $8,479 worth of tear and sickening 
gas, the greater part of that amount bought 
by Chevrolet in January 1937, in addition to 
an almost equal amount shipped to the au- 
thorities in the plant cities of GM." ; 


7? List of sales of tear and sickening gas and 
gas equipment sold by Federal Laboratories; 
January 1933 to January 1937, ibid., pt. 7, 
p. 2604, exhibit 810. 
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Department of Science and Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 1, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, among the 
more important lessons we have to learn 
from the Second World War is the exient 
to which we—the whole human race— 
are now subject to the discoveries and 
inventions perfected during the past 5 
years. The atomic bomb is only the 
most dramatic of these new and power- 
fully dangerous forces which now control 
the destinies of nations and may deter- 
mine the very existence of life on our 
planet and perhaps the continued exist- 
ence of the planet itself. 

All these new, violent developments of 
physical and chemical science may be 
put to use for the service of mankind in- 
stead of its destruction if, and only if, 
the policies which guide us from now on 
are founded upon facts and are carefully 
chosen in the brightest light of common 
sense unshadowed by partisan bias. 
The difficulties of accomplishing this 
purpose of self-preservation have no 
precedent. Never before has any com- 
parable situation arisen. To say that 
the problem must command attention 
from the very best and wisest minds 
should be so obvious as to need no men- 
tion. Yet in our system of government 
the fact of the problem must be made 
clear to the public, and -every possible 
provision for its solution must be incor- 
porated into the Government itself. 

As is well known, various initial steps 
have been taken toward this end. One 
measure to create a National Science 
Foundation is now pending before the 
Military Affairs Committee of the Senate 
of the United States. The Navy Depart- 
ment has initiated a broad program to 
encourage scientific research in Ameri- 
can educational and industrial insti- 
tutions as shown by the appended article 
which appeared in the New York Times 
on January 27, 1946. 

. Many of us are aware that during the 
war the United States, alone among the 
great warring powers, refused to exempt 
its scientific students from conscription: 
Nearly every educator and scientist in 
the Nation protested against this policy 
and warned that it would lead to a grave 
scarcity of scientifically trained minds 
within a decade -ollowing the war. This 
folly we must now compensate as best 
and as speedily as we can by concentrat- 
ing our Nation’s tremendous organiza- 








tional abilities upon the building of g 
framework which shall offer to scien. 
tists of all degrees of proficiency the 
most ample opportunities.for study ang 
research and shall assure talent the best 
reward. 
~-This:-I - believe can best be accom- 
plished, and the results best integrate 
into the national defense and into the 
promotion of national health and wel. 
fare, by the creation of a separate execy- 
tive department of the Government. 
Only the prestige which attaches to a 
regular member of the Cabinet will ren- 
der the findings of any scientific body of 
sufficient weight to command the con- 
stant attention of the highest officials of 
the Government in the consideration and 
formulation of policy. 

These are the reasons for which I have 
today introduced the following measure: 


A bill to create a Department of Science and 
Research 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby 
created an executive department in the Gov- 
ernment to be called the Department of 
Science ana Research with a Secretary of 
Science and Research who shall be the head 
thereof, to be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, and who shall receive a salary of 
$15,000 per annum, and whose tenure of 
office shall be like that of the heads of the 
other executive departments. 

The purpose of the Department of Science 
and Research shall be to fester, promote, 
and develop the study and spread of scien- 
tific knowledge and its practical application 
to the enforcement of peace and the attain- 
ment of high living standards throughout 
the United States and the world. 

The Congress hereby finds that the fullest 
development and use of the Nation's scien- 
tific and technical resources is essential for 
the safety and continued welfare of the 
Nation. The Congress further finds it neces- 
sary for such development and use to create 
an executive department in order to correlate 
on the highest governmental level the pro- 
grams of national defense, national health, 
and proper conservation and use of the pro- 
duction and natural resources of the Nation, 
all of which will increasingly depend upon 
and be affected by scientific discoveries and 
inventions of the most far-reaching char- 
acter. 

Sec. 2. That there shall be in said depart- 
ment five Assistant Secretaries of Science 
and research, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, each of whom rhall receive a salary of 
$12,000 a year. The Assistant Secretaries 
shall be charged with the duties, respectively, 
of: 

(1) A Bureau of Physics and Mathematical 
Science. 

(2) A Bureau of Public Health and Social 
Science. 

(3) A Bureau of Scientific Education and 
Information 

(4) A Bureau of Biological Sciences. 

(5) A Bureau of Engineering and Techno- 
logical Sciences. 

The functions of each of these Bureaus 
shall be defined by their respective titles 
and as may be further prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Department. In order to 
insure the greatest benefit to the national 
defense such additional personnel as may be 
needed in any Bureau from time to time may 
be filled by properly qualified members of 
the armed forces of the United States se- 
lected in the discretion of the Secretary by 
agreement with the Secretaries of War and 
the Navy. ’ 

Appointments of personnel necessary to 
discharge the duties of the Department of 





Science and Research and to carry out the 
purposes of this act shall be made and com- 
pensation fixed, except for assistant secre- 
taryships, in accordance with the provisions 
of the civil-service laws and regulations: 
provided, That, when deemed necessary by 
the Secretary for the efficient administration 
of the Department and the fulfillment of the 
purposes of this act, the secretary shall be 
empowered to employ such technical, scien- 
tific, and other experts without regard to 
any civil-service laws and may fix com- 
pensation for such experts without regard 
to the Classification Act of 1923 as amended. 

Src. 3. That the Congress specifically dis- 
claims any intent under this act to em- 
power the Department of Science and Re- 
search to direct or control the course of in- 
dependent research into the various sciences. 
It is the intent in creating the Department 
vide a governmental instrument with 
1 to utilize and coordinate all such dis- 

veries and inventions as may best pro- 
mote the national defense and welfare. 

For this purpose, the Secretary shall solicit 
the active and continuous voluntary coopera- 
tion of all qualified technical and scientific 
educational institutions, and of the profes- 
sional and learned societies which shall be 
invited to nominate candidates yearly for 
an advisory council to the Department. 

Such advisory council shall consist of not 
less than 100 members, with adequate rep- 
resentation of all branches of science, ap- 
pointed by the Secretary for a 3-year term, 
one-third of the membership being renew- 
able each year. Temporary appointments for 
1 year and for 2 years, will be made during 
the first 6 months after this act becomes law. 

The council shall elect its own executive 
committee, and special committees to advise 
with the Secretary and the Assistant Secre- 
taries, respectively, om the general and the 
specific activities of the Department and the 
bureaus. 

Within 1 year after the passage of this act 
the Secretary, each Assistant Secretary, the 
advisory council and each special committee 
of the council shall issue separate reports 
ind recommendations to the President and to 
the Congress regarding the operation of 
this Department and setting forth such 
changes, amendmeits, or extensions as may 
ippear necessary or desirable in the light of 
actual practice. 


to pr 











He Served Faithfully 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 30, 1946 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the follow- 
ing editorial entitled “He Served Faith- 
fully,” enlogizing the courageous and ef- 
ficient public service performed as a 
member of the Westchester County 
(N. Y.) Board of Supervisors by the Hon- 
orable Benjamin I. Taylor, a former 
Member of the Congress, which appeared 
in the Standard-Star published in New 
Rochelle, N. Y.: 

HE SERVED FAITHFULLY 


The Westchester Board of Supervisors will 
n t seem the same without Benjamin I. Tay- 
ior, of Harrison. 

Since 1905, with two interruptions of serv- 

he has represented his town courageously 
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and efficiently. Where it was necessary to 
utilize practical politics, Mr. Taylor knew how 
to do it. Where reasonableness and logical 
persuasion would gain the desired:end, Mr. 
Taylor was reasonable and persuasive. 

But more than in his official course of duty, 
Mr. Taylor has given to the board of super- 
visors a sparkling personality, a keen wit, 
and a clear mind. And his retirement at 
the age of 68, upon doctor’s orders, takes 
from the scene one of the two holding sen- 
lority. 

We trust that Mr. Taylor, refreshed by re- 
laxation and rest from official responsibilities, 
will be able to continue to serve his town 
and his county as an elder statesman. His 
experience, his advice, are too valuable to be 
wholly lost. 





The Tragedy of Truman 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 31, 1946 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave granted to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
article from the New York Journal- 
American of January 23, 1946: 


THE TRAGEDY OF TRUMAN 
(By Samuel Crowther) 
Iv 


France, under policies such as are now 
being advanced here by the PAC, has steadily 
devalued its monetary unit since World War I 
and the thrifty portion of the French people 
have been wiped out. 

Inflation hits hardest those whose salaries 
are fixed by law, such as school teachers and 
public officers, because their money buys less 
and less. 

But it hits with nearly equal force all wage 
and salary workers, for their incomes lag 
behind prices. Only the speculators and 
the crooks benefit from inflation, or, as the 
poet Pope said many years ago: 


“Blest paper credit! 
Last and best supply! 
That lends corruption lighter wings to fly.” 


The easy, unthinking reply to inflation is 
price control of the sort that we now have 
under the OPA. Price control is really pro- 
duction control, for un’ess the State takes 
over all the elements of production, includ- 
ing labor, and rations supplies, costs are 
bound to rise faster than ceiling prices and 
the profit incentive to produce is killed. 

The most elaborate price controls ever 
evolved were those by Diocletian in the year 
301 A. D. He produced the perfect planned 
economy and it all but ruined Rome before 
it was abandoned. 

The OPA is only trying to do what every 
spendthrift government in history at one 
time or another has tried to do. 

We are following the same old road. We 
are controlling prices, but we are not getting 
goods at the controlled prices. 

Practically every shortage in goods and 
foods today is traceable directly to OPA poli- 
cies. 

This organization is not softening the 
effect:: of inflation. It is making them worse 
by stifling production. 

That is well known within the OPA for it 
is the clearinghouse for those who want to 
change the Government of this country. 

The drive to make the change is now on. 
It is spearheaded by the strikes called by the 
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three great radical CIO unions—the unions 
in steel, automotives, and electrical machin- 
ery and appliances. 

The strikes are all of the same pattern. 
They take advantage of the natural desire of 
the workingman to keep up his war earnings 
and to meet rising prices. 

But it is to be noted that when the wage 
demands were first made, the union leaders 
were loud in their insistence that the wage 
advances could be made without any charges 
in ceiling prices. Their stand has been rein- 
forced by their colleagues or coconspirators 
within the Government who have promptly 
furnished figures—mostly faked—to show 
that the wage demands could be met without 
raising prices. 

The real basis for the demands, all of 
which average out at about ¢2 per day per 
man, has nothing at all to do with the sup- 
posed needs of the workers. The leaders have 
only crocodile tears for their serfs. 

The demands have been carefully calcu- 
lated to wipe out or all but wipe out the re- 
turns to owners of the large corporations 
The plan is to force the large corporations 
to resist and then have the Government take 
over the corporations to end the strikes 

If the corporations are forced into accept- 
ing the wage rates and the ceiling prices 
are retained or modified only a little, the 
process of destroying private ownership is 
slower than if the Government takes over. 
But it is even more certain. 

That is why the Communists have gone 
all out for the present strikes. It is not of 
moment whether the PAC-CIO is or is not 
Communist. 

The course being followed is directly in 
line with Soviet desires and it exactly follows 
the revolutionary technique always to take 
advantage of inflation. 

The measures proposed by the PAC and 
endorsed by President Truman fall exactly 
in line with the revolutionary course 

The big unemployment allowances and 
the “full employment” bill, as well as the 
lesser measurers, all demand further inflat- 
ing of the money supply and bigger and bet- 
ter controls—as well as a bought vote. They 
would finish the job that the strikes are at- 
tempting to start. 

In this situation no labor settlement can 


be more than temporary, for, as long eas the 
money supply is being inflated, prices will 
continue to rise. Thus wages will aways run 
behind prices and unrest will continue and 


increase. 

The President’s only answer in the present 
emergency is fact-finding boards 

We have had a trial run by an official fact- 
finding board, appointed by the President in 
advance of any statute, in the General 
Motors-UAW case. The report of this board 
shows no concern with facts, but a 
concern with social theory. 

By hitching wages and profits, it sought to 
reenact the undistributed profits tax which 
Roosevelt and Morgenthau forced into one 
tax bill but which the Congress, after a t1 
threw out. 

The object of that tax provision was t 
the expansion of and eventually 1 


great 


vate industry by preventing any funds f! 
being set aside for progress or for 
day. 


The present board, turning logic 
down, says that these funds, inst ng 
turned into the Treasury by the tax rcute 
should be put at the disposal of the 
labor-union officers to manage at will 
through wage demands. 

There is a plain duty before the Congress, 
It is at once: 

‘To end the President’s wartime powers. 

To abolish the OPA and all other Governe 
ment controls. 

To kill any appropriation that is not cov- 
ered by taxation and thus halt infix 
fore it gets away from us. 
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Red River Navigation and Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 1, 1946 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following statement of 
January 14, 1946, before the Army En- 
gineer Board by John D. Ewing, editor 
and publisher of the Shreveport (La.) 
T:mes, member of the board of directors 
of the Kansas City Southern-Louisiana 
é& Arkansas Railway System, president of 
radio stations KWKH, Shreveport, and 
KTHS, Hot Springs, Ark., and the News 
Star-World, Monroe, La.: 


Technical engineering details and statis- 
tical data concerning potential freight cargo 
for the proposed Red River lateral canal run- 
ning between Shreveport and the Mississippi 
River at the mouth of the Red River, have 
becn or will be placed before this Board by 
cuthorities in such matters—Brig. Gem. Max 
Taylor, Maj. Gen. R. W. Crawford, the Lou- 
is‘ana State Department of Public Works, the 
Red River Valley Improvement Association, 
the chambers of commerce and port develop- 
ment authcrities of the various cities and 
towns on the proposed barge canal. 

It is not my intention to try to add to the 
complete and convincing data which comes 
to you from such sources. I do wish, how- 
ever, to deal very briefly with some of the 
broader aspects of this barge-canal proposal, 
particularly in its value, economically and 
ctherwise, to far greater areas than the val- 
ley through which it would be built. In so 
doing, I am expressing my own opinions 
entirely, but they are expressed from a back- 
ground of business and civic interests and 
activities over many years which have given 
me opportunity for what I believe to be an 
unusually encompassing viewpoint. 

I am a director of one of the Nation’s large 
rail systems, but I am in complete disagree- 
ment with any who may oppose water freight 
transportation in the belief that it would 
compete unduly or unfairly with other forms 
of transportation—rail, motor van, or air. 
Available records are to the contrary. I be- 
lieve that even a cursory survey of American 
industry would reveal that virtually all big 
industrial cities of the Nation are located on 
water transportation facilities and that the 
biggest freight-hauling railroads of the Na- 
ton all get a substantial volume of their 
fre'ght business from areas where both water 
and land freight transportation exist. 

The records show, I believe, that advent of 
water-freight transportation into areas back- 
ward in industrial development has been 
foliowed by widespread industrial develop- 
ment, and that advent of water transporta- 
tion into areas already prospering through 
industry has increased industrial activity and 
brought added prosperity to existing enter- 

rice. 

In other words, the trend found in the ad- 
dition of water-freight transportation facili- 
ties to land-transportation facilities is to- 
ward increase in existing business and crea- 
tion of opportunity for development of new 
business; and this in turn means more freight 
for all forms of transportation. I believe 
that this will be found to be true already up 
and down the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers, 
which have been subject to great Federal de- 
velopment as water carriers in recent years. 

It is a matter of factual record that Shreve- 
port was a thriving port town when many 
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other larger cities of today were unknown 
except by name. And it was only when Red 
River transportation was closed through the 
river becoming filled with its own silt that 
Shreveport lagged in economic development 
and other cities were able to surpass it. As 
for what water transportation means to an 
inland city and its contiguous territory, and 
the benefits such transportation bring to all 
other forms of transportation, Houston, Tex., 
is the most recent example. Its develop- 
ment as a port and the far-reaching valucs 
that development has produced, are well 
known to this Board. 

I believe that construction of the proposed 
Red River lateral canal not only would bring 
new economic development to its immediate 
area, but that it would directly enhance the 
value of the entire Mississippi Valley water- 
way system, of which it wouid be an integral 
part. I believe that it would provide oppor- 
tunity for expansion and development to the 
entire economy of a vast area of untold nat- 
ural resources and industrial possibilities as 
yet untouched. 

To me, in areas of established opportunity 
for future progress, limiting one form of pub- 
lic service, such as transportation, on the 
theory that a new form might compete to 
too great extent with another and established 
similar form of service is like saying that a 
thriving community should not increase the 
number of its drugstores, its doctors, its law- 
yers, its schools, its grcecery stores, or. its 
wholesale distributing houses. The oppor- 
tunity for economic development of the 
South and Southwest is unquestioned, par- 
ticularly in development of industry. There 
are as yet untouched tremendous natural 
resources in petroleum and min€rals. As 
further brief, high-spot examples, the unde- 
veloped iron-ore resources of a small section 
of central east Texas have been held by min- 
eral experts to exceed in volume the deposits 
of the Birmingham, Ala., area, and it has been 
stated, by those who have investigatcd and 
should know, that virtually every commer- 
cially usable metal is found to scme extent 
in Arkansas alone. Louisiana has vast depcs- 
its of oil, gas, sulfur, salt, and other natural 
resources. The whole Red River Valley is an 
area of tremendous possibilities for new de- 
velopment of forest products and of modern 
agriculture and all of this development— 
agriculture, industry, and commerce—would 
be given new impetus through added water 
freight transportation facilities. 

Such development would hurt the business 
of no one, but would, in my opinion, lelp 
the business of everyone whose business is 
ffected directly or even indirectly by trans- 
portation, and it would be difficult to find 
any sizable business which is not affected in 
some way by transportation. 

I believe, also, that construction of the pro- 
posed Red River lateral canal would be a 
sound business venture. The sincerity of 
my belief to that effect is attested by the 
fact that it is my intention, if this canal is 
constructed, to take part in formation of a 
common-carrier barge-line company to oper- 
ate freight service on the canal, and to pro- 
mote use of the canal’s freight service 
through all proper and legitimate use of the 
publicity facilities provided by my own news- 
paper and radio interests. Our papers are 
large shippers, paiticularly in receiving con- 
siderable annual tonnage of newsprint. A 
considerable portion of our shipping could 
be handled advantageously via the Red River 
lateral canal. 

There is another value which construction 
of the proposed lateral barge canal would 
offer and which, I believe, has not been given 
as much consideration as it deserves. That 
is the military value the canal would have, 
both in time of war and in time of peace. 
Several million men of the Army rectived at 
least some of their training in Louisiana 
during and just preceding World War ILI. 





I do not have the exact figures—they 
would be available to this Board, of course— 
but high Army authorities have told me that 
far mue than 1,000,000 men of the Army at 
some time or other passed through the one 
town of Leesville, La., alone—normally of but 
5,000 population—where Camp Polk is jo. 
cated. Camp Livingston, near Alexandria 
constructed by the Army as a model for 
permanent posts of large size; Barksdale 
Field, topographically the world’s largest 
military air reservation; the headquarters 
for the Eighth Naval District, and various 
other military installations—all of those 
mentioned being permanent in nature—are 
centered in Louisiana and would be aided 
directly through the additional transporta- 
tion facilities for freight which the proposed 
Red River lateral canal would provide. The 
huge permanent Army maneuver area and 
the big permanent artillery ranges of Louisi- 
ana are in the heart of the area this pro- 
posed canal would serve. I need not remind 
anyone in uniform of the tremendous and 
stupendous freight transportation difficul- 
ties faced during the war in this area. The 
quantity of war material which traveled the 
Mississippi River and its connecting water 
transportation links during the war is testi- 
mony to the military value the proposed 
lateral canal would have from the stand- 
point of national security. 

For 20 years before his death in 1931 my 
father, Col. Robert Ewing, publisher and 
owner of the Shreveport Times and of the 
New Orleans States, editorially advocated— 
and consistently so—the reopening of the 
Red River to navigation as a waterway lead- 
ing to the four corners of the globe. Since 
his death in 1931 I have seen nothing but 
what convinced me that his policy was cor- 
rect and therefore the Shreveport Times stil! 
consistently is advocating the making possi- 
ble a great asset to our whole local and na- 
tional economic life—water transportation 
through the lower Red River Valley, 





H. R. 5262, the Case Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 1, 1946 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks, I include in the Recorp two tele- 
grams relating to H. R. 5262. These wires 
from Mr. William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, and Mr. 
Daniel J. Tobin, president of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, very 
eloquently express the inadvisable fea- 
tures of this measure: 


Hon. MELVIN PRICE, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The American Federation of Labor is deeply 
concerned over H R 5262 introduced in the 
House yesterday and scheduled for general 
debate today. The American Federation of 
Labor hereby protests most forcefully the con- 
sideration of this bill which has for its pur- 
pose the destruction of fundamental and con- 
stitutional rights of workers without the 
holding of public hearings thereon. This bill 
would impose unlimited liability for dam- 
ages upon workers and their unions and 
would destroy their right to act as bargain- 
ing agencies for alleged violation of the law 

















while no similar penalties are imposed upon 
employers for similar violation. It is incon- 
ceivable that Congress would wipe from the 
utes of the Nation the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act passed in 1932 and signed by President 
H ver without even according labor the op- 
portunity to present its reasons in opposition 
to such drastic action. 
The repeal of the basic provisions of the 
N -LaGuardia Act is in effect the rees- 
t ment of the false and repudiated doc- 
ne of conspiracy in labor cases and it will 
bring back the evil of government by in- 
ion condemned in both the Democratic 
| Republican platforms of 1912, and which 
resulted in the passage of the Clayton Act of 
1914. The establishment of a mediation 
poard with power and procedure for func- 
ing as provided in the bill requires much 
thought and consideration in order to assure 
a fair and impartial tribunal. It is apparent 
it has not had such consideration. The 
American Federation of Labor requests that 
full hearings be held on this bill and that rep- 
resentatives of labor be accorded the oppor- 
tunity to appear at such hearings to acquaint 
the committee with facts and information 
which will clearly establish that the passage 
of this bill will not bring peace and harmony 
in industrial relations but on the contrary 
wild cause confusion, chaos, injustice, and will 
disrupt industrial relations as long as this 
bill remains law. 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WILLIAM GREEN, President. 


Hon. MELVIN PRICE, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters desires to record its opposition to H. R. 
5262 now being considered in the House. This 
bill has not had the benefit of public hearing 
and thus the position of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters has not been made 
known. The bill is of such magnitude and 
importance that it is inconceivable that Con- 
gress will act upon it without according labor 
an opportunity to express itself at committee 
hearings. If enacted this bill will impose 
drastic civil penalties on labor. It will vir- 
tually nullify the provisions of the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act and it will subject workers 
and their unions to court injunctions for al- 
leged violations for which they can be pun- 
ished by fine and imprisonment. The pro- 
cedures for mediation set forth in the bill re- 
quire discussion and consideration. The In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters there- 
fore not only protests the passage of this bill 


without committee hearings but it expresses. 


most vigorously opposition to the bill which 
will destroy fundamental constitutional 
rights of the workers of this Nation. The 
executive board of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters is now in session and has 
unanimously adopted the foregoing state- 
ment on behalf of its 700,000 members. 
DANIEL J. TosIn, 
Genral President, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 





Lateral Canal for Red River Valley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 1, 1946 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
eave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following additional 
information in support of Red River 
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lateral canal, La., presented to the Board 
of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors at 
Washington, D. C., January 14, 1946, by 
Walter B. Jacobs, president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Shreveport, La.: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, there is real 
enthusiasm for the Red River lateral canal 
down in our section of the country, and it is 
quite logical that this should be true, be- 
cause water transportation was such a pre- 
dominant factor in the early development of 
Shreveport, La., and that trade area. 

As you know, Shreveport, La., is located on 
Red River, and this was by no accident. The 
site was chosen because 1t was an excellent 
location for a port, and as the development 
progressed the settlement was often referred 
to as the Port of Capt. Henry Shreve, who 
brought the first steamboat up Red River in 
1814. Logically enough when the city was 
incorporated in 1839 the name of Shreveport 
was chosen. For the next 50 years the busi- 
ness and social life of the city was built 
largely around steamboat traffic. 

Historically, there is every reason for us 
to be intensely interested in water trans- 
portation, and based on all the technical 
information carefully prepared by the en- 
gineers and acknowledged experts in the 
various fields, there is every evidence that the 
Red River lateral canal is a sound project, 
the completign of which will have a most 
stimulating effect on the industrial develop- 
ment of the entire area. 

During the past quarter of a century, the 
need for water transportation has become 
more evident, because we have seen so many 
cases where industries which would have 
logically located in our area have, for sound 
economic reasons, chosen locations where 
port facilities are available. Not only that, 
but what is perhaps even more depressing, 
we have seen concerns that employed many 
of our citizens cease operations in our lo- 
cality because water transportation was 
essential for their survival, and this was the 
one thing we did not have to offer. 

I have in my files a letter from the presi- 
dent of a large refinery, dated December 18, 

1945, in which he lists 6 refineries, with a 
total annual output of 19,345,000 barrels, 
which have ceased operations in our area. 

Without being free to disclose the authority 
for this assertion, I would like to tell you 
about a specific case where Shreveport lost 
a plant that cost almost $100,000,000, because 
ali the other advantages that we had to 
offer could not offset the fact that we did 

not have water transportation. I refer to 
the Cities Service Refining Corp. plant 
which was recently erected at Lake Charles, 
La. Since the new plant has gone into pro- 
duction, this concern has ceased operating its 
refinery in our area, which had an annual 
output of 7,500,000 barrels. This discontin- 
ued refinery and its production was included 
in the six referred to as having ceased opera- 
tions in our section. Being, as we are, in 
the center of one of the great oil-producing 
areas in the United States, and with so many 
factors favorable to industrial development, 
it would seem only natural that numerous 
refineries would locate in our area if it were 
not for the fact that we do not have water 
transportation. 

From the standpoint of raw materials, we 
have an abundant supply in the Shreveport 
area. As previously stated, we are in the cen- 
ter of one of the great oil-producing areas 
in the United States; natural gas is plenti- 
ful; agricultural products in large quanti- 
ties include cotton, peanuts, soybeans, al- 


falfa, sweetpotatoes, oats, and many others; 
livestock production is increasing rapidly 
and a real need has developed for larger 
markets and for processing industries using 
these products; we produce annually more 
than 5,000,000 cords of pulpwood and some 
3,000,000 board feet of timber; in close prox- 
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imity to Shreveport there are tremendous 
sulfur and salt deposits; we have fine ce- 


ramic clays, sand, gravel, limestone, 
abundant deposits of lignite. 

Our climate is most desirable, with a mean 
average yearly temperature of 66°, per- 
mitting year-round out-of-door work; Shreve- 
port is excellently served by six major 
rail lines; paved highways go out of the city 
in all directions; we have excellent motor- 
freight lines and motor coaches and three 
major air lines. With adequate water trans- 
portation facilities, as would be provided by 
the proposed Red River lateral canal proj- 
ect, our section of the country would un- 
doubtedly experience a tremendous indus- 
trial development. 

Of greatest importance to the future 
growth of our area is the abundance of high- 
quality labor, with about 62 percent native- 
white, 3 percent foreign-born, and 35 percent 
Negro. 

The bank with which I am associated has 
served the Shreveport area since 1877, which 
means that we were in business long bef 
navigation on Red River became impossible 
Our growth has been closely allied to the 
growth of our trade area, and we have been 
in an excellent position to feel the pulse 
of the people, so to speak. With a total of 
over 33,000 checking and savings accounts 
in a city of 115,000 population, we are af- 
forded a real opportunity to learn how our 
fellow townsmen feel about important mat- 
ters pertaining to our community. For the 
past several years, during the time when wa- 
ter transportation has been so widely dis- 
cussed, my fellow officers and I have made 
it a point to find out what our customers 
think about the matter. I assure you that 
the Red River lateral canal project has the 
enthusiastic support of virtually every in- 
dividual with whom we have discussed it, 
and it is quite obvious that this should be 
true. 

I believe that the attitude of labor toward 
the Red River lateral canal project would 
be of interest, and I am pleased to read a 
letter received from Mr. E. H. Williams, 
president, Louisiana State Federation 
Labor: 

LOUISIANA STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR, 

Shreveport, La., December 29, 1945 

Mr. W. B. Jacogs, 

President, First National Bank, 
Shreveport, La 

DEAR Mr. Jacoss: It is my understanding 

that you are to be one of the speakers to 


and 


appear before the Board of Engineers 
Rivers and Harbors in Washington in sup- 
port of the Red River Canal project. 

As you know, the Louisiana State Federa- 
tion of Labor is composed of all of th Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor unions in the State, 
and we have a total membership of approxi- 
mately 300,000. The Red River lateral canal 
project has been enthusiastically endorsed by 
this federation, and if you feel that the en- 
dorsement of this large number of labo: 
people would be of interest to the group 
will have the responsibility of approvin 
disapproving this important pr 
feel free to use this letter in y: 
tion. 

We realize full well that the ind 1 de 
velopment in our area has been substantiall 
curta‘led due to the fact that we have n 
had water transportation facilities since Red 
River became unnavigable many years ¢ 
It is most apparent that our future progre 
is wholly dependent upon our providil 


the earliest possible moment, suitable wat 

transportation such as would be p! 
the Red River Canal project. 

Naturally we are vitally interest 

future growth and development 

and if we can be of assistance in ar 

please feel free to call on us. 
Yours very truly, 
E. H. WILLIAMS 
Presid 


vided } 
vided 


din t 


of our al 
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Regardless of the fact that we have failed 
in all of our efforts to provide water trans- 
portation since Red River became virtually 
unnavigable at about the turn of the cen- 
tury, substantial progress has been made be- 


cause there are so many other factors so 
outstandingly favorable to the growth of 
our area. 


The following information regarding our 
progress, as indicated by the total resources 
of Shreveport banks and the population of 
our city, in even thousands, during the past 
68 years, at 10-year intervals, is indicative 


of the aggressive spirit of our people: 

Bank 

resources Population 
EET erie cmp $403, 000 4,000 
BONES sii aeons 931, 000 8, 000 
RIT cami dccuanntetes 2, 162, 000 11, 000 
SE eeitedan stele 12, 203, 000 16, 000 
TRG attieastngcm iced 36, 853, 000 28, 000 
RIT, cierecihiconsicanean 57, 067, 000 44, 000 
ROEE sicionag etnies 64, 382, 000 76, 000 
ee oe 196, 478, 000 1115, 000 


1 Estimated. 


The fact that our population has increased 
more than 24 times, and our bank resources 
more than 487 times, in the past 68 years is, 
in itself, abundant evidence as to resource- 
fulness, energy, and aggressiveness of our 
people. Shreveport is today a_ thriving, 
growing city that is forging ahead with en- 
thusiasm and initiative. 

I appreciate the privilege of appearing be- 
fore you gentleman, and on behalf of the 
citizens of Shreveport, I want to say once 
more that we are vitally interested in the 
proposed Red River lateral canal, and you 
may be sure that if this project which has 
been dreamed of for so many years is made 
a reality, we will make good use of it. 

Thank you. 





Veterans and Surplus Motor Equipment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 1, 1946 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just read a release from the War Assets 
Corporation which is now handling the 
Consumers Goods under the Surplus 
Property Act wherein it states that re- 
ceipt and certification of applications 
from World War II veterans for the pur- 
chase of passenger cars and station 
wagons was discontinued Monday, Jan- 
uary 28, 1946. 

Much as I would like to see all veterans 
secure a gocd automobile I have taken 
the position from the outset that it 
would be a grave mistake for them to 
buy the motor equipment the Govern- 
ment agencies declare surplus for the 
reason that it will spend most of its time 
in a repair shop. When automobiles 
have been run 50,000, 75,000, and 100,000 
miles by men who do not own them one 
can realize their condition. The agen- 
cies have withheld the best motor equip- 
ment for their own use. 

Under the permission granted me, I 
include as part of my remarks the re- 
lease from the War Assets Corporation. 
It follows: 

Receipt and certification of applications 
from World War II veterans for the purchase 
of passenger cars and station wagons will 


be discontinued Monday, January 28, 1946, 
the War Assets Corporation, a subsidiary of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, an- 
nounced today. Certification of veterans’ 
preference applications, formerly handled by 
the Smaller War Plants Corporation and 
transferred to War Assets Corporation by 
Executive order, becomes effective on the 
same date. 

War Assets Corporation explained that the 
action is being taken because the number 
of veterans’ preference certifications already 
outstanding for the purchase of passenger 
cars and station wagons is far in excess of 
the total number expected to be declared 
surplus. 

Since veterans’ preference certifications 
are handled in the order of date of filing, 
War Assets Corporation pointed out that dis- 
continuance of further certification for pas- 
senger cars and station wagons would suve 
veterans time, money, and effort, and elimi- 
nate false hopes of obtaining these items 
which are in such short supply. 

War Assets Corporation also announced 
that when statistics and inventory records 
show that other items of surplus property 
are being considerably oversubscribed, receipt 
and certification of veterans preference ap- 
plications for such items will be discon- 
tinued. As these situations develop public 
announcement will be made by War Assets 
Corporation. The procedure and policy is 
being adopted, War Assets Corporation ex- 
plained, in order to provide the veterans 
with the facts on the availability of various 
kinds of surplus property. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Mr. Speaker, the following release from 
the Surplus Property Administration re. 
lates to the condition of motor equip. 
ment: 


Sampling of the condition of motor ye. 
hicles available in surplus as of December 2} 
1945, showed that more than 54 percent re. 
quired repairs, 6.8 percent were not usable 
as vehicles, and only 6.1 percent of the trucks 
and jeeps were new, the Surplus Property 
Administration announced today. No new 
Passenger cars were available. 

The inventory as of December 31, 1945, 
listed 31,084 surplus motor vehicles, an in- 
crease of 3,406 cars over the November 3) 
inventory. The bulk of these vehicles were 
trucks and jeeps, totaling together 26,513 
for November and 29,882 for December. 

While acquisitions in December of trucks, 
jeeps, and passenger cars mounted above 
those of the preceding month, officials pointed 
out that the proportion of vehicles in poor 
condition will tend to increase in the in- 
ventory, since they move at a slower rate. 

A total of 11,587 motor vehicles, largely 
trucks and jeeps, were acquired in December 
as compared with 10,187 the preceding 
month. Exactly 8,181 motor vehicles were 
sold in December for $6,965,027.62, repre- 
senting $16,851,118.01 in original cost ta the 
Government. November. disposals were 
slightly higher, due to heavier sales of trucks 
and jeeps 

The following table indicates the condition 
of 23,049 surplus motor vehicles inspected 
as of December 21, 1945: 





New 


Trucks (except jeeps 
Jeeps__- 
Passenger cars 








Used 
a : Total 
nanan Usable Repairs | Not usa- 
tioned without required ble as 


repairs vehicles 


| 
Percent Percent Percent | Percent Percent | Percent 
, | 


3.0 3.6 21.9 45.6 5.9 80. 
3.1 1.3 B.5 6.1 3 16.3 
0 i ‘6 2.4 6 a7 
6.1 5.0 | 28.0 | 





Idaho State Pharmaceutical Association 
Makes Plea for Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1946 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I am sub- 
mitting for the earnest consideration of 
my colleagues, a letter from the Idaho 
State Pharmaceutical Association, Inc., 
with offices in Boise, Idaho, in behalf of 
small business. I feel that this letter is 
particularly timely for there is a certain 
element within the United States who 
see in the destruction of small business 
and the growth of monopolies the op- 
portunity to destroy our American sys- 
tem of government and _ substituting 
some form of regimented socialistic 
totalitarian state. If small business is 
destroyed, big business cannot long sur- 
vive, for if all business is reduced to a 
few great monopolies, it will be an easy 
matter for the demagog to point to 
them as great octopuses exploiting the 
people, and induce the people to replace 
private monopoly with state monopoly. 
There is room for neither monopoly nor 
bureaucracy within the United States— 


both are but the trappings of the totali- 
tarian state. The letter follows: 


IDAHO STATE 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Boise, Idaho, January 15, 1946. 
Compton I. WHITE, Congressman, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN WHITE: My knowledge 
of your friendliness to small business prompts 
me to write this letter. There are any num- 
ber of men in Washington who are willing to 
give lip service to small business, who say 
that they are the backbone of our system 
of free enterprise—and then proceed to op- 
pose everything the small businessman wants 
and needs to insure his survival as a part of 
the national economy. You are not one of 
these. In fact, Congress has usually been 
disposed to deal fairly with us. Our trouble 
comes chiefly from some of the people at 
the other end of “the Avenue” who are 
charged with the interpretation and applica- 
tion of the laws you men in Congress make— 
and who have uncanny skill in making those 
laws means sOmething entirely different from 
what you Congressmen intended. 


CIRCUMVENTING ANTITRUST LAWS 


In that connection, I want to call your 
attention to the antitrust laws. When Con- 
gress passed the Sherman Act, the Clayton 
Act, and the Federal Trade Commission Act, 
its purpose was to check monopoly and pre- 
vent big business from becoming so big that 
it could dominate the Nation’s economy. 
With that purpose we small businessmen are 
in full agreement. We applaud the objec- 














tive Congress had in mind. But what do 
we find? The very laws passed by Congress 
to prevent integration of business into huge, 
monopolistic units have been so interpreted 
and applied that men have been able to use 
them to promote monopoly. After all these 
years of antitrust laws we have aggregations 
of power that would make Senator Sherman 
turn over in his grave if he could know 
what has been done under his law. 


GROWTH OF MONOPOLY 


I say that misinterpretation of the anti- 
trust laws has promoted monopoly. Let me 
give you an example. 

You are aware of the growth of corporate 
chains. One of them—it happens to be in 
the food field—did more than 13 percent of 
the retail grocery and food business in the 
United States last year. One general mer- 
chandise chain has annual sales of more than 
$1,000,000,000, and two others do business 
aggregating more than half a billion dollars 
each. The drug chains are not nearly so big, 
but there are two of them which, between 
them, operate more than a thousand drug 
stores 


TIPPING THE SCALES AGAINST PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


Now, I have no quarrel with chains as such. 
The thing I object to is that they are attain- 
ing their inconceivably enormous size because 
the Government, which should be a fair 
umpire, is tipping the scales in their favor. 
The Government in Washington, and more 
particularly the law-interpreting and law- 
enforcing branch of it, has, in effect, decreed 
that “to him that hath shall be given, and 
from him that hath not shall be taken even 
that which he doth have.” In less Biblical 
language, this is what the Department of 
Justice has ordered: Individual merchants 
shall be sent to jail if they presume to do 
what great corporate chains may do with 
immunity, even although the result of this 
policy be to fasten upon small merchants 
inequalities of bargaining power that will 
inevitably doom them to eventual extinction 
and put all distribution in the hands of 
billion-dollar corporations. 


NOT MORE EFFICIENT 


The reason for the growth of big business 
is not that it is more efficient, for there is a 
preponderance of evidence to prove that it is 
less efficient. The reason is the possession 
of overwhelming bargaining power. 

A corporation which buys for a thousand 
stores owned by itself, can go to a manufac- 
turer and say: “We shall require you to sell 


your product to us on a basis that will en- 
able us to resell it to the consumer at a price 
no higher than what you charge our small, 


independent competitors at wholesale. We 
grant that the price we demand is less than 
your year-around cost, but the volume we 
you will enable you to operate at full 
pacity, even in slack periods, and will cover 
e actual cost of labor and material, plus, 
rhaps, a small profit. Your overhead, you 
n get out of your other customers. You 
Will be required to supply all of our stores on 
this basis, Here is our business, take it or 


leave it.” 


ew ton 


WAS THIS THE INTENT OF CONGRESS? 


uch an ultimatum is entirely legal, under 
the laws as now interpreted by the Govern- 
ment at Washington. In the contemplation 
or law, @ corporation is a person, so there is 
no question of conspiracy involved— a person 
cannot be said to conspire with himself, al- 
thow’h that person is a fiction representing 
perhaps thousands of individuals. The ac- 
tual duress involved is not duress in the con- 
templation of law—it is duress arising from 
the unequal bargaining position of the 
parties, 


Now, 


suppose that individual owners of a 

ind independent stores were to under- 
‘ake to do the same thing. What would fol- 
‘ow. Investigation by the Department of 


tl 


? 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Justice, the forced surrender of all books and 
records of the “offenders” under subpoena, 
indictments, the compulsory attendance of 
all defendants at a trial far from their own 
communities, the necessity of engaging 
counsel at fees beyond the financial capacity 
of the defendants, conviction on criminal 
charges, fines of up to $10,000 for each de- 
fendant—virtual confiscation of their life 
savings—and possibly imprisonment for a 
year. And that could happen in a country 
which poses as the one remaining exemplar 
of free enterprise, governed by men who 
shout their friendship for small business. 


FREE ENTERPRISE OR CARTELS 


But I have not yet touched upon the more 
serious consequence of this perversion of 
the antitrust laws. That consequence is not 
to individuals—for it will not make much 
difference a generation hence what happens 
to them. The more serious consequence is 
to our economic structure—to what its lip- 
servants have been pleased to call free en- 
terprise. If big distributors are permitted to 
become indefinitely bigger and more power- 
ful, how long will it be before they will have 
squeezed the manufacturers out of existence 
and taken over the whole process of manu- 
facture? Then we shall have the perfect 
cartel—a cartel which controls the product 
from the raw material stage to the finished 
goods sold to the consumer over the counter, 
which has power to squeeze the raw mate- 
rial producer at one end and the retail buyer 
at the other. Long before that stage had 
been reached, 1,500,000 individual distribu- 
tors would be forced out of business—the 
proletarian servants of their former competi- 
tors, or sharecroppers, or relief clients. If 
you thirk my picture overdrawn, scan the 
record between the First World War and the 
Second, and project the trend into the fu- 
ture, through the next 10 years, with the aid 
of available information or the chains’ plans 
for postwar expansion. I am not dealing in 
mere possibilities, not even in probabilities, 
but in certainties—unless you men in Con- 
gress can be aroused to action. 


EQUALITY BEFORE THE LAW 


What we propose is not radical, it is not 
unreasonable, it will not hurt anybody. We 
are not asking for repeal of the antitrust 
laws, but for action by Congress that will 
make those laws do what they were intended 
to accomplish. We ask that the chains and 
the independents be placed in a position of 
bargaining equality, that the owners of inde- 
Pendent businesses be allowed to do what 
big business is permitted to do with im- 
punity. We ask for the speedy considera- 
tion and enactment of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 19, introduced by Representative Wricut 
PaTMAN, of Texas. 

There are only two ways to deal with the 
inequality to which I have called your atten- 
tion. This is the dilemma into which you 
are logically forced: You can either abandon 
the legal fiction that a corporation is a 
“person” and require each unit of a chain to 
bargain independently for the purchase of 
only enough merchandise to supply that 
store, and make cooperative buying by the 
members of a chain subject to laws against 
conspiracy; or you can write into the anti- 
trust laws a provision that it shall not be 
deemed a violation for a group of inde- 
pendent merchants to bargain collectively 
with manufacturers or other suppliers to es- 
tablish the prices to be paid or the discounts 
to be obtained in the purchase of goods 
bought for resale in their respective stores. 

If it is thought that there is danger that 
the bargaining power built up by any group 
should become great enough to overbalance 
the bargaining power of manufacturers, we 
should have no objection to reasonable limi- 
tation on the size of the groups according to 
the amount of volume they handled, but we 
should insist that equal limitations be placed 
on corporate chains, 
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RIGHT TO BARGAIN COLLECTIVELY 


We anticipate that the objection will be 
made that independent retailers now may 
form corporations to engage in the wholesale 
business and that, therefore, there is no need 
for this legislation. The answer is too obvi- 
ous to require much elaboration. These mu- 
tual wholesale houses are themselves too 
small to exercise bargaining power equivalent 
to that of the great corporate chains. They 
serve a relatively limited number of stock- 
holders in a small section of the country, 
and cannot effect enough savings to put their 
memberfs on a footing of equality unless they 
themselves enjoy the immunity which 
House Joint Resolution 19 seeks to extend. 
Further, the class of retailers who most need 
the help which the bill seeks to extend have 
hardly enough capital to operate their retail 
businesses successfully. They have no sur- 


plus capital to invest in the wholesale 
business. 
TWO KINDS OF ACCOUNTS 
Further, many manufacturers have two 


kinds of accounts. The retailers buying in 
the smallest quantities must get their sup- 
plies from wholesale houses; those who pur- 
chase in larger amounts are what is known 
to the trade as “direct buyers.” There is a 
wide range of direct buyers, from the indi- 
vidual operator who has one or two stores 
to the huge corporation which operates hun- 
dreds of stores, and there is a corresponding 
range in the prices they pay for goods. Di- 
rect buyers need the right to bargain collec- 
tively. Without it, they are frozen in a posi- 
tion of price disadvantage. 
Yours very truly, 
J.J. LyNcH, 
Executive Secretary. 





Secretary of State Byrnes on Need of 
International Information Service by 
Our Government 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUTHER A. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 1, 1946 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the House, on December 17, 1945, 
favorably reported to the House H. R. 
4982, to enable the Department of State 
more effectively to carry out its respon- 
sibilities in the foreign field by means 
of public dissemination abroad of in- 
formation about the United States and 
promotion of interchange of persons, 
knowledge and skills between the United 
States and other countries. 

The House has not yet considered this 
bill, but it is awaiting action by the Rules 
Committee. 

Under leave vranted, I submit herewith 
a letter dated December 31, 1945, from 
Hon. James F. Byrnes, Secretary of State, 
addressed to President Truman which 
tells of the transfer to the State Depart- 
ment of the overseas information func- 
tions of the Office of War Information, 
and containing reasons for the passage 
of the legislation set forth in H. R. 4982: 

DecEMBER 31, 1945. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: On August 31 you 
issued an Executive order transferring to the 
Department of State the overseas informa- 
tion functions of the Office of War Informa- 
tion and the Office of Inter-American Affairs, 
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You ordered them to be consolidated, until 
December 31, in an Interim International 
Information Service within the Department. 
At the same time you asked me to study our 
foreign informational needs and to formulate 
during the remainder of this calendar year 
the program to be conducted on a continuing 
basis. 

The overseas information functions of the 
war agencies in this field have been trans- 
ferred and consolidated as you directed. 
Their transferred personnel has been reduced 
by half, and many of their functions have 
been ended. The study which you requested 
from me has been made, and on January 1 
a new Office of International Information 
and Cultural Affairs, within the Department, 
will begin to conduct those activities of the 
former war agencies which I feel should be 
carried on in peacetime in the national 
interest. 

All of this consolidation, reduction, and 
planning has taken place without a break, 
anywhere in the world, in the effort to pre- 
sent what you described on August 31 as a 
“full and fair picture of American life and 
of the aims and policies of the United States 
Government.” 

There never was a time, even in the midst 
of war, when it was so necessary to replace 
prejudice with truth, distortion with balance, 
and suspicion with understanding. 

The past 4 months have imposed critically 
important tasks upon our information offi- 
cers in every country. Many of them have 
been serving in distant posts, cut off from 
their homes and families, uncertain about 
their pay and status, yet they have carried on 
in the finest traditions of American foreign 
service. I should like to commend them, and 
those who have continued servicing them at 
home, for living up to the trust which their 
country placed in them. 

Detailed proposals for the future overseas 
information service, in terms of money and 
personnel required after July 1, 1946, have 
been submitted to the Bureau of the Budget 
for submission to you and to the Congress. 
These proposals call for the maintenance of 
American libraries of information abroad, 
the supplying of documentary and back- 
ground material by wireless and by mail to 
our missions overseas, the scoring of docu- 
mentary fi'ms into foreign languages, the 
continued publication of a Russian-language 
magezine for distribution in the Soviet 
Union, the continuing supply of visual ma- 
terials about the United States, and the 
maintenance in 62 countries of small staffs to 
conduct our informational and cultural rela- 
tions, under the direct supervision of the 
chiefs of our diplomatic missions. 

To these activities will be added an exten- 
sion to many other countries of the work 
now being done by the Department, princi- 
pally in Latin America, in exchanging stu- 
dents, schclars, and technicians on behalf of 
26 agencies of the Federal Government. 

Finally, the proposals provided for the con- 
tinuance of short-wave broadcasting on a re- 
duced scale until recommendations can be 
made to you and to the Congress for the ulti- 
mate disposition of the transmitters and the 
frequencies now in the Government’s hands. 
Many countries are interested in the develop- 
ment of this powerful new medium giving us 
direct access to the peoples of other lands 
who want to understand the American 
people and their policies. 

The Department’s proposals will constitute 
@& modest program compared to wartime 
standards. We shall not seek to compete 
with private agencies of communication, nor 
shall we try to outdo the efforts of foreign 
governments in this field. Our program, how- 
ever, calls for a significant expansion, in terms 
of personnel and budget, of the prewar ex- 
penditures of the Department of State. It 
will be a new departure for the United States, 
the last of the great nations of the earth to 
engage in informing other peoples about its 
policies and institutions, 


We cannot expect to carry on our foreign 
relations effectively unless we recognize this 
activity as, in your own words, “an integral 
part of the conduct of our foreign affairs.” 

We would defeat our objectives in this 
program if we were to engage in special prop- 
agandist pleading. Our purpose is, and will 
be, solely to supply the facts on which for- 
eign peoples can arrive at a rational and 
accurate judgment. 

It is my firm belief that the propcsed in- 
formational and cultural activities cf the 
Department of State abroad will help to 
achieve the security and peace which our 
people so ardently desire. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES F. BYRNES. 


The American Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. SAVAGE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 1, 1946 


Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
social-security program has alleviated a 
great deal of human suffering in the last 
few years; and another important bene- 
fit to the Nation from the social-security 
program is that the purchasing power 
created by social security is now doing 
a great deal to supplement our wages 
and earning power here in this country. 
Thus it has amounted to a great shock 
absorber in this transition period. 

I want to include with my remarks a 
very enlightening editorial on the sub- 
ject entitled “The American Way,” which 
appeared in the Boston Daily Globe of 
January 29, 1946: 


THE AMERICAN WAY 


Federal social security, regarded as a 
strange little creature with uncertain pros- 
pects when the measure creating it became 
law in 1935, is now presented to the Ameri- 
ican people as a sturdy specimen of human 
engineering by the Social Security Board re- 
port for the fiscal year 1945, 

For its early period, many people felt an- 
noyed when they realized that one cent for 
every dollar of wages, up to $3,000 a year, 
was being sequestered from their pay to be 
sent to the United States Treasury, along 
with another cent required from the employ- 
er’s cash drawer, with a contribution from 
Uncle Sam. 

A few, addicted to reading public docu- 
ments, were able to point out that when the 
system got into full operation it would afford 
much protection in old age, considerable care 
for children after the death of the bread- 
winner and also work in unemployment in- 
surance in the State in which one lived. 

As the years have passed, appreciation of 
the helpfulness of social security has taken 
hold of the consciousness. The present report 
shows 39,000,000 fully insured. On the other 
side of the picture are 32,000,000 workers 
without protection under the act. Some of 
these have the benefits from other retire- 
ment systems. Railroad workers come under 
the Railroad Retirement Act set up by Federal 
law. Most of the national civil-service em- 
ployees are looking forward to annuity rights 
at 62. About half of all the employees in 
State and local governments are members of 
retirement systems. There are also some in 
nonprofit organizations who are somewhat 
covered by special retirement plans. Exam- 
ples would be in college, school, or church 
pension arrangements, But when all these 
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groups are added together there are lef 
something like 21,000,000 Americans who are 
not insured in any way, except as they them. 
selves take out policies and meet the pre- 
mium payments. 

During the past decade countless ingqj. 
viduals in these various occupations with. 
out involuntary or automatic coverage haye 
locked, with curiosity at first and later with 
longing at neighbors sheltered under the 
protection offered by social security. 

Many communities have examples of 
what it provides. There are old men retireg 
after years of hard work who receive monthly 
checks There are fatherless children whose 
mothers could not have managed to keep 
her brood together had it not been for the 
help that comes to her regularly, not as 
charity but as a right, from the account her 
late husband paid into while he was em- 
ployed. 

The advantages of the system are now 
stirring the minds of many millions. of 
these more than 8,000,00 are in agriculture. 
either as farm hands or as owners. More 
than half as many others belong to the 
class called self-employed. Some 6,000,000 
are working for one of our governmental 
agencies. In addition are 2,000,000 in do- 
mestic service or drawing pay from one 
or another of lines of endeavor now exclud- 
ed from social security. 

It was not the purpose of the authors of 
the original measure to leave a multiude of 
their fellow citizens out in the economic 
cold. The reason was a desire to get the leg- 
islation through rather than indifference to 
human need. The fear of the proponents 
was of mass dissent which might prevent the 
proposal becoming law. 

The success of social security during a 
decade, which began in economic darkness 
and went through a war in which produc- 
tion was speeded unbelievably, has been 
convincing. 

The result is very naturally mass desire 
on the part of those not now participating 
for a share in the benefits of the system 
The influences being felt at the National 
Capitol are not at all like those exerted by 
special pressure groups. As this is realized, 
various extensions in the law are probable. 

Among others it is proposed that the quali- 
fying age for women beneficiaries be reduced 
from 65 to 60, that benefits for low-paid 
workers be increased, that the sum subject 
to contribution be raised from $3,000 a year 
to $3,600 and also that the system be en- 
larged to include as many uncovered groups 
as possible. 

As President Truman has declared, social 
security has become part of the American 
way of life. 

UNCLE DUDLEY. 


Red River Valley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 1, 1946 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RECc- 
orD, I include the following statement in 
support of the Red River lateral canal, 
State of Louisiana, presented to the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Har- 
bors, Washington, D. C., January 14, 
1946, by S. S. Caldwell, mayor of Shreve- 
port, La.: 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the board, 
illness has prevented me from being present 














todav for your Board’s review and consid- 
the proposed Red River lateral 
nal the State of Louisiana. 
" For many years the people of Shrevepors 
and surrounding area have joined with 
the Red River Valley Improvement Associa- 
n and other agencies in working for the 
reestablishment of a navigable transporta- 
tion system in the Red River Valley. 
eport, La., first became a settlement 
nd was founded because of its strategic loca- 
mn to water transportation. The very 
undation of the economic development of 
he entire State was opened to future growth 
» this same medium. We, the people of 
port and the surrounding trade terri- 
nnot overestimate the importance of 
his necessary transportation system that 
completes the economic foundation for any 
erowing and prosperous city, State, or Terri- 
tory in the Nation. 

A scientifically controlled navigation 
waterway in the form of the Red River lateral 
canal has been recommended as economically 
sound and feasibly possible to your honorable 
Board by the president of the Mississippi 
River Commission. 

The city of Shreveport stands ready to as- 
sume its full share of the obligations stipu- 
lated by law in the construction and de- 
velopment of this project, and we respect- 
fully urge that your honorable Board approve 
this project, which will provide the missing 
link in the city of Shreveport’'s transportation 
system, and will permit us to take our right- 
ful place in the over-all economic develop- 
ment of the Nation. 
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England General Hospital, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 1, 1946 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks on this subject, it 
will be recalled that an irr@sponsible ac- 
cusation was recently made that there 
was pressure from Atlantic City to re- 
move the England General Hospital. To 
put an end once and for all to this un- 
foundea statement I herewith insert a 
] from Maj. Gen. Norman T. Kirk, 
the Surgeon General, as follows: 

JANUARY 31, 1946. 
Hon. T. MILLet HAND, 
House of Representatives. 
Dzar Mr. Hann: This is to acknowledge re- 


Ceipt of your letter of January 23, 1946, with 
I e to the Thomas M. England General 
Hospital, Atlantic City, N. J. 

The questions raised in your letter were 
answered in my letter to you of January 23, 
but since our letters crossed in the mail I 
would like to assure you again that the se- 
lection of hospitals to be retained by the 
Army was based on the best professional 
Jucgment available and was made after a 
ve exhaustive study several months ago. 
This office has never been requested by any 
individual or group, from Atlantic City or 
elsewhere, to release England General Hos- 
pit On the contrary, the people of that 
city and nearby communities have been most 
c 


perative at all times and have contributed 
reatly to the successful operation of the 
pital. 
Sincerely yours, 
NORMAN T. KirK, 
Major General, 
The Surgeon General, 


mM 
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The Church and Natural Resources 
Energy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM STEWART 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 1 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an able ad- 
dress delivered by Hon. James P. Pope, 
one time Member of this body from the 
State of Idaho ard now a director of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority at Alpine, 
Tenn., before the Tennessee Rural Life 
Conference on January 25, 1946, on the 
subject, The Church and Natural Re- 
source Energy. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


This is a living universe. The heavens 
and the earth abound with energy. The 
stars and planets swing in beautiful arcs 
and contain an inconceivable amount of 
energy. The earth as a source of energy is 
revealing itrelf in an amazing way. The 
recent demonstration of atomic energy be- 
wilders the human mind. It opens a new 
field of almost unlimited possibilities. At 
once it is realized that this cosmic force may 
portend either the destruction or the up- 
building of civilization beyond our imagina- 
tion. 

There are two concepts that weigh heavily 
upon our minds—the immensity of the phys- 
ical energy at hand and the enormous moral 
responsibility in its use. The results of the 
existence of the one without the other are 
unthinkable in their hoiroy. 

If without the atomic bomb the use of the 
lesser form: of mechanical energy has re- 
sulted in a distressing, War-torn world, what 
would be the result of the use of this new 
and infinitely greater energy? The use of 
atomic energy simply must be accompanied 
by the fulfillment of moral obligations. 
Since these moral obligations are the pri- 
mary inter-st of the church, there looms 
before it the greatest task of all time. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


Because of the newness of the use of 
atomic energy and its possibilities, it is lit- 
erally the beginning and the end of every 
discussion these days. Our minds are full 
of questions. Will it take the place of our 
present sources of energy—hydro power, coal, 
oil, steam? Will these things be obsolete 
within a short time? Will men in their 
confusion wipe themselves off the face of 
the earth? There are no satisfactory an- 
swers to these questions. Nobody knows. 

There are. however, two or three things 
that can be said about the matter. One 
is that we must go on performing the tasks 
at hand, utilizing the energy and facilities 
at our disposal, and hoping that humanity 
will be wise enough to cooperate in a mora 
way and save itself. 


OTHER ENERGIES HAVE THEIR PLACE 


One thing is historically true, so far as 
displacement of older forms of energy is 
concerned. As new sources of energy have 
been discovered in the past, those in use 
have not been discarded. Steam, for in- 
stance, has not been displaced by either 
electricity or gasoline, and today more steam 
energy is being used than ever before. And, 
of course, far more electricity and gasoline 
are being used than at any time in the past. 
There is a place for all of them, and an in- 
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creasing demand for all of them. It seems 
entirely likely that our present sources of 
energy will continue to be used at least for 
a@ long time to come. 

Still another thing seems very clear—that 
the technique of producing atomic energy 
cannot be kept secret by any nation or na- 
tions, and that the only way to control it is 
by the united effort of all the natio1 This 
is the conclusion of the most eminent scien- 
tists in the world. 


In modern industrial life, we are accus- 
tomed to thinking of energy mainly in terms 
of mechanical power. We think of what 
might be called mechanical energy, 


rather 





than the organic energy of plants an 
mals, as the main source of. useful en 
Mechanical energy is certainly the more 
spectacular, and during the lest century or 
two it has been developed into an almost 
endless variety of new uses and services 
The steam engine, the gasoline motor, and 
the electric dynamo have never ceased to be 
of dramatic interest. 

The great locomotive puffing black smoke, 
the electric crcssarms silhouetted against 
the sky, the hum of the motor of the air- 
plane 2 miles high, the radio carrying mes- 
sages around the world with the speed of 
light, to say nothing of the atomic bomb, 
are marvelous mechanisms of energy. And 
in war the uses of these things have trans- 
formed war making from a more or less gen- 
tlemanly contest between professional 
armies into a mechanical process of whole- 
sale destruction of peoples, their property, 
their homes, and their cities. They have in- 
creased the destructive power of 
thousandfold. Now comes the atomic 
to increase it a millionfold. 


erceyv 





men a 


bomb 


MECHANICAL ENERGY SPECTACULAR 

These modern developments, even before 
the appearance of atomic energy, greatly 
changed our ways of life, both in peace and 
in war. They have helped men to utilize 
natural forces and to change the face of the 
earth. It took a hundred thousand Ezyp- 
tians 30 years to build the great Pyramid of 
Cheops. It has taken TVA, with from three 
to four thousand men, 6 years to build the 
Kentucky Dam, which is a third larger in 
cubic yardage than the great Pyramid. It 
took the Egyptians 1,750 years t l 
the pyramids of Egypt and it has t 
less than a dozen years to build the 
dams, which are something like 50 percent 
greater in mass than the pyramids. And the 
modern concept is that such dams are more 
useful in serving living people than are the 
pyramids in serving dead kings. As a visitor 
from India at TVA said the other d 
mistake the Egyptians made was in build 
the pyramids on dry land instead of in the 
Nile River.” 

I know of no better example of the I 
ment of energy than in the Tennessee Valley 





Guring the last decade. Energy is mani- 
fested in different ways and serves different 
purposes. I have mentioned atomic energy, 


electricity, gasoline, steam, and the ene: 
produced by food and feed. The : 
consumed in the Valley 


of these energies 
have largely increased, and the amounts of 
some of them produced have also been greatly 
increased. 

Phe natural power of the Tennessee River 
and its tributaries has been converted into 
a large amount of electric energy. Lest vear, 


from the 22 dams 
plants, more than 


and the several steam 
11,500,000,¢ 


0 kilowatt- 


hours of electricity was generated by the TVA 
and used in the area. This is equal to the 
whole amount of electricity generated and 


used in the United States in the year 1912. 

Incidently, TVA is now the largest single pro- 

ducer of electricity in the United States. 
TVA AND PUBLIC POWER 


So spectacular has been this development 
of electric power that most people think of 
TVA as essentially a public power agency} 


And the fact that this phase of the 
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been the subject of much controversy in the 
courts and the country has added to that 
impression in the public mind. The fact is, 
however, that electric power is only one 
phase of TVA’s development work in the 
Valley. 

It is not my purpose to depreciate the im- 
portance of electric power in the Tennessee 
Valley development. It is a major factor in 
the development of the region when inte- 
grated with others. Its low rates (about 
one-third of those at the beginning of TVA) 
and its widespread and largely increased use 
in the Valley have been of very great benefit 
to its people. It means savings of something 
like $11,000,000 a year to them in their power 
bills, as compared to the rates 12 years ago. 
It has meant an increase of electrified farms 
from less than 3 percent to about 25 percent 
in the Valley. 

Electric power has played a part in the 
much-needed development of industry in 
the valley. More than 400 new industries, 
mostly based on local resources, have been 
set up in the region within the last decade, 
with low-cost electricity a factor in many 
cases. Power is the paying partner in TVA’s 
work. Receipts from its sale make it pos- 
sible for TVA to reimburse the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the money invested in the proj- 
ect. It is estimated that the full invest- 
ment for power without interest will be re- 
turned within 30 years and the full invest- 
ment in navigation, flood control, and power 
could be repaid within 60 years. 

The supply of large quantities of electricity 
for war purposes has been an invaluable con- 
tribution to the winning of the war, includ- 
ing the development of the atomic bomb. 
About 75 percent of TVA’s output has been 
used for these purposes. The service of this 
electric power to the people of the region 
and to the Nation in its war effort cannot be 
overemphasized in any discussion of the 
Tennessee Valley. 


OTHER PHASES EQUALLY IMPORTANT 


However, the other phases of TVA’s work 
are equally if not more important. The 
savings on water transportation, it is esti- 
mated, will not be much less in the course of 
a few years than the savings on electric power 
and of like influence in the development of 
the region. The benefits of flood control will 
also approach the benefits of power. And the 
benefits of farm and forestry programs will 
undoubtedly be equal to if not greater than 
those of electric power. 

The importance of soil improvement, of the 
preduction of better crops for food and feed, 
and of the creatior of the vast amount of life- 
giving energy for men and animals cannot 
be measured in money, for in it are involved 
considerations of health, of nutrition, of liv- 
ing comforts, and of human well-being. It 
is about this matter that I would speak for 
the rest of my time tonight. 

Perhaps cne way of measuring its impor- 
tance is to make some comparisons of the 
amounts of energy used: The different ex- 
pressions of energy have different units of 
measurement. The familiar unit of electric 
energy is the’ kilowatt-hour, and the familiar 
unit of feod energy is the calorie. These 
forms of energy are not interchangeable, of 
course; a man can’t plug himself into an 
electric socket to obtain the energy for, his 
daily tasks. But for the purposes of com- 
parison they can be reduced to the same 
unit. 

Thus the energy the average person ob- 
tains from food in a year is equal to 1,275 
kilowatt-hours, and a family would consume 
three or four times that much. The average 
family that has electricity in the United 
States uses 1,117 kilowatt-hours of electric 
energy per year. It Fappens that the aver- 
age use of electricity per family in the Ten- 
nessee Valley is much greater—1,707 kilo- 
watt-hours. When the total consumption of 





food by men and animals is reduced to kilo- 
watt-hours, it is found that in the Tennessee 
Valley the amount is about 44,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours a year, as compared to 
11,500,000,000 _ kilowatt-hours. of electricity 
used. 

To put the matter another way: The aver- 
age person consumes in food the equivalent 
or 344 kilowatt-hours a day, and the family 
consumers in electricity 3 kilowatt-hours a 
day. Each person, tl.en, eats more kilowatt- 
hours a day than the average family uses in 
electricity. And what about animals? Do 
they eat many kilowatt-hours a day? Listen 
to this: The old milch cow is a regular dyna- 
mo. She consumes the equivalent of 4614 
kilowatt-hours every day of her life, when she 
can get it. That amount of energy would 
supply the average family with electricity 
for all the lights, washing machine, refrig- 
erator, electric iron, cream separator, and 
all the other electric things on the place for 
over 2 weeks’ time. She actually uses about 
as much energy as a 5-horsepower dynamo 
running 10 full hours a day. My hat is off 
to her—for a good many reasons. 

There are some other interesting compari- 
sons, too. The annual amount of energy 
generated by plants in food and feed crops 
in the State of Tennessee alone is equivalent 
to 34,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours, or about 
three times the production of electric energy 
by TVA. Even the energy from the wood 
used for fuel each year in the Tennessee 
Valley is equivalent to 25,000,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours, or more than twice the electric 
energy used. A calculation has been made 
of the amount of energy in kilowatt-hours 
created by the growth of the timber above 
6 inches in diameter each year in the Ten- 
nessee Valley. That amounts to about 37,- 
500,000,000 kilowatt-hours of energy. 

And what about the energy contained in 
the coal that is mined in the Tennessee Valley 
every year? That is a surprising amount, 
It is estimated that about 15,407,000 tons 
are produced in the valley every year. The 
energy of this coal is equivalent to 122,000,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours, or more than 10 times 
the TVA production of electric energy in the 
region. Some of this coal actually is turned 
into two or three billion kilowatt-hours of 
electric energy in the valley. It should be 
emphasized here that coal comes from a 
definitely exhaustible source of energy, as 
does gasoline, while all these other sources 
are renewable. This is an extremely impor- 
tant consideration. 


ENERSY OF FOOD AND FEED 


I know of nothing that better illustrates 
the tremendous importance of focd, feed, and 
fuel than these facts about their relative 
energy value. We can get along without 
atomic energy or electricity or gasoline or 
steam—humanity did up to 200 years ago— 
but we cannot get along without food and 
feed and fuel. These are the greatest pro- 
ducers of energy as they are the greatest 
factors in the life, the health, and the well- 
being of people. 

TVA has from the beginning realized the 
supreme importance of this and of the neces- 
sity for the food and feed to have in it the 
essential proteins and minerals. It has rec- 
ognized the necessity for preserving the bases 
of this vital energy. It has recognized the 
depletion of the soil and the forests which 
supply most of the things that men and 
animals live by. It has, in cooperation with 
other agencies, developed a program of soil- 
building and of forest conservation. It has 
developed a potential capacity of 130,000 tons 
a year of phosphatic plant nutrients—P.Os. 
Much of this capacity was used for munition 
purposes during the war, but some part of it 
was used on the 24,000 demonstration farms 
in the valley and the other thousands out- 
side. TVA also has considerable capacity for 
producing nitrogenous plant food as a re- 
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sult of the munition requirements of the 
war. 


TVA AND PHOSPHATE 


This whole demonstration-farm program 
has been built around phosphate. At the 
beginning TVA decided to process ang use 
.Phosphate rather than nitrogen, and here 
are some of the scientific reasons for the 
decision. 

Each pound of phosphorus, with lime, can 
add to the soil 3 pounds or more of nitrogen 
through legumes, This 3 pounds of nitrogen 
can produce from 125 to 350 pounds of foog 
material necessary to animal and human 
nutrition. This can in turn produce 169 
pounds of milk, or 15 pounds of beef or 23 
pounds of pork. All this production, then 
stems from 1 pound -of phosphorus. Up 
to July 1945, TVA supplied 54,500 tons of 
phosphorus for use on these farms, and it js 
estimated that this would produce some 
818,000 tons of beef or 1,255,000 tons of pork 
or 8,720,000 tons of milk. 

While you are coming up for air from this 
sea of figures, I will assert that here is energy 
for you. The old milk cow is getting in her 
work. She is producing energy faster than 
Norris Dam. In the eight-million-odd tons 
of milk there is energy of more than 5,000,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity. That is 
about half the present annual output of all 
TVA’s dams and steam plants. And this milk 
energy represents not the total milk of the 
area by any means, but only the increase 
-made possible by the TVA phosphate. If 
you have survived the statistics, I think this 
may indicate to you the enormous energy 
that is created by food, feed, and fuel, and 
on the business side it indicates a pretty fair 
return on the investment in phosphorus, 


ENERGY AND NUTRITION 
Talking about all this energy that comes 
from food and feed is simply another way of 
talking about nutrition—human and animal 
nutrition. And the story of the use of phos- 
phorus on the land is simply a story of better 
nutrition. It is a story of more and better 
food and feed—more and better plants con- 
taining protein and minerals—more and 
better crops containing the elements that 
build up bone and muscle and sinew. 
And the need for this has never been 
greater than now., The deficiency of nutri- 
tion at the beginning of the war was serious 
enough, as evérybody knows. And certainly 
that deficiency has not decreased among the 
peoples of the world, for ever-increasing 
numbers have been without sufficient food 
of any kind. Millions have gone hungry and 
many have starved during the war, and mil- 
‘lions more will suffer now that the war is 
«over. Even in the United States, probably 
the best-fed country in the world, there is 
an alarming lack of nutrition. 


LACK OF NUTRITION 


In .a recent statement, Dr. William A. 
Albrecht, head of the department of soils 
at the College of Agriculture in Missouri, 
used this language: 

“Keen minds among doctors of medicine 
and dentistry * * * have seen degenera- 
tion in kodies, minds, and souls taking place 
at the highest rate among our people * * * 
Studies * * * make it possible to see 
human deformities. associated with nutrl- 
tion and this nutrition going back to the 
crop, the season, and the soil itself.” 

And he had this to say about our animals 

“Animal ailments are on the increase. Be- 
cause of the declining soil fertility, animals 
have been pushed to the dangerous precipice 
until decreased reproduction, increased dis- 
eases, more body malformation, and other 
irregularities have compelled us to market 
these animals early. What the use of this 
meat has been doing to human health had 
not yet been given consideration.” 











And there has never before been such a 
drain upon all our natural base. In a re- 
port by a committee of the Department of 
Agriculture a year or two ago, the extent 
of the drain on crop and grazing lands and 
forests was pointed out. Soil erosion and 
loss of fertility have been very heavy. And 
the drain on forests has largely exceeded the 
growth of new timber. 

All this presents a problem immense and 
vital. Its importance to human welfare is 
beyond measure. Improvement of the land, 
conservation of the forests, production of 
better food and feed, thus assuring the nec- 
essary amount of life-giving energy for men 
and animals, is certainly one of the “must” 
policies of the American people, and it is 
going to require the best efforts of indi- 
viduals and of institutions to approach any 
solution of the problem. 


FORWARD STEPS 


There is considerable evidence, I am happy 
to say, of movement in this direction. Pub- 
lic consciousness of the problem is growing. 
Meetings of this kind are being held over the 
country. Educational forces are more active 
than at any time before. There is increasing 
discussion in magazines and newspapers. 
Significant experiments are being made in 
different parts of the country. Business 
concerns and banks have become interested 
in some places and are assisting in the task. 

Recently my attention was called to a 
pamphlet entitled “Country Bank Action on 
the Soil Front,” gotten out by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Cleveland, Ohio. In it this 
bank talks about declining soil fertility, 
about soil-conservation districts, about 
changes in yield with phosphate and lime 
applications, and the like. One paragraph 
must be quoted: 

“One of the great costs of the Second World 
War has been the accelerated deterioration of 
the Nation’s soils. That soil productivity 
must be rebuilt is self-evident, for all human 
destiny is dependent upon it. It is not 
merely a problem for farmers, for, truly, the 
land is everybody’s heritage.” 

A very important step forward is now being 
taken with respect to a national fertilizer 
policy. It is based on the concept of en- 
abling farmers throughout the country to 
use the amount of phosphate and other ferti- 
lizers needed by the soil for its maintenance 
and for the economical production of nu- 
tritious food and feed crops. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has estimated that about 
twice as much phosphate is needed as is 
being used on the land now. The same is 
true also of some other kinds of plant food. 
Based upon its own experience for the last 
10 years, TVA has issued a statement strongly 
recommending such a national policy. 


A CHALLENGE 


The life-giving energy that comes from 
the land can never be replaced by any form 
of mechanical energy, atomic or any other. 
It alone can sustain life. It alone can pro- 
vide health and vigor and bloom. It alone 
can build strong bodies, clear heads. 

Mechanical energy can give power and pro- 
vide comfort. It can enable men to do 
prodigies on the land, on the sea, and in the 
air. It can carry messages with the speed of 
light. But it cannot tint the rose, green 
the grass, or ripen the corn. It cannot put 
the glow of health into boys’ cheeks. Only 
the sunshine, the fresh air, and the energy 
of the fruits of the soil can do that. 

To provide an abundance of this life-giving 
energy is a great task. It is of such impor- 


tance as to challenge the best efforts of men. 
It is so vital to human well-being as to re- 
quire nothing less than the keenest minds, 
the most skillful hands, and the most de- 
voted souis that can be enlisted in it, 
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Understanding Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 1, 1946 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, in a world 
groping for concord, Russia is the most 
important and the most difficult nation 
for Americans to understand. The Min- 
neapolis Star-Journal is publishing a 
series of five articles on Russia and her 
activities in Europe, written by Dr. Sverre 
Norborg, a distinguished American cit- 
izen born in Norway, who until lately was 
on the University of Minnesota faculty, 
and who, during the war, served in the 
Office of Strategic Services and was for a 
year in charge of UNRRA activities in 
northern Europe. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I am including an editorial from 
the Minneapolis Star-Journal of Janu- 
ary 28, and the first two of Dr. Norborg’s 


articles. ‘The others will be included 
later: 
[From the Minneapolis Star-Journal of 


January 28, 1946] 
UNDERSTANDING RUSSIA 


In contrast to some of our own seemingly 
aimless foreign-policy decisions, Russian in- 
ternational action may appear resolute and 
concerted. Yet a look behind the scenes at 
Moscow reveals schools of thought as widely 
divergent as those in America. Isolationism, 
chauvinism, and internationalism all have 
their champions in the Soviet capital. 

A searching study of these men and their 
policies is provided in the series of articles 
by Sverre Norborg beginning in the Star- 
Journal today. As student, political philos- 
opher, and UNRRA official, Dr. Norborg has 
watched the currents of public life on the 
Continent at first hand for many years. 

The former University of Minnesota fac- 
ulty member is convinced that we must know 
the Russians better to arrive at a basis for 
understanding with them. We must com- 
prehend the not too complex motives which 
govern factions within the one party of the 
U. Ss. S. R. 

The Russians have kept a smoke screen be- 
tween themselves and the rest of the world, 
yet an objective study is possible. Russia’s 
foreign maneuvers since VE-day, the be- 
havior of her armies abroad, the few public 
utterances of her leaders all provide clues. 
Fortified by his acquaintance with European 
diplomats and professional scholars, Dr. Nor- 
borg has made that study. 

His intelligent analysis should be read by 
every American interested in understanding 
the rulers in the other great powers of today’s 
world, 





[From the Minneapolis Star-Journal of Jan- 
uary 28, 1946] 


MICROSCOPE ON RUSSIA—EUROPE MOVES LEFT 
AFTER WAR BUT SHUNS COMMUNISM—SOVIET 
UNION “MISSES THE BOAT” AS CONTINENT 
TURNS INSTEAD TO SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC CREED 


(By C. Sverre Norborg) 


In Paris last August, I asked a European 
economist what he thought of the Russian 
situation. In his radical youth he had served 
as technical adviser in Moscow on Stalin's 
first 5-year plan, but his enthusiasm has 
since cooled off to a state of critical objec- 
tivity. 
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His answer was: “The paradox of 1945 is a 


double one. The world is afraid of Russia 
and does not want to be so. The Russians are 
afraid for themselves and do not want to 
admit it. 

“Since VE-day I have done considerable 
monitoring of Radio Moscow to find out 
whither the Soviet wind is blowing. Shcher- 
bakov, the Soviet propaganda chief, is still 
plugging away, but the ‘melody’ is lost. The 
whole thing is improvised. 

“During recent months, Russian broadcasts 
have refiected the uncertainty which has 
gripped Moscow ever since Europe began to 
show its postwar political colors. Politically 
speaking, the premature calculations of A. Y. 
Vishinsky (Soviet brain truster) on postwar 
Europe have backfired in the most miserable 
manner. 

“Now I am waiting for the great realist, 
Josef Stalin, to make a frank admission of 
the mistaken hopes which the Soviet Union 
failed to see fulfilled in Europe during this 
summer of liberation. We may soon witness 
some startling changes in Soviet foreign 
policy.” 

(Andrei Y. Vishinsky is a leading Russian 
lawyer and Molotov’s vice commissar of for- 
eign affairs. A revolutionist at 18, he in- 
stalled Russia’s now legal code after the 1917 
revolution. After Hitler’s defeat he at- 
tempted to install Communist-controlled 
governments in the Baikans. He is Russia's 
chief delegate to the UNO sessions in 
London.) 

After the glorious victory at Stalingrad in 
1943 the foreign-policy planners of Moscow 
decided to accelerate their neat work on a 
“blueprint” for a New Europe. With the 
broad outlines and basic directives given by 
Marshal Stalin, the Politburo, Russia’s super- 
cabinet, left most of this planning work to 
Vishinsky, Bulganin, and Zhdanov 

A. A. Zhdanov is the keen, fiftyish, middle- 
of-the-road Stalinist, who in many respects 
serves Generalissimo Stalin as Harry Hopkins 
served the late President Roosevelt. 

The comparatively unknown N. Bulganin 
wields an active and considerable influence 
on Russian foreign policy through his chair- 
manship of the Soviet commission on foreign 
affairs. 

The brilliant but slightly visionary Vish- 
insky heads the unofficial circle of political 
scientists who constantly watch over wha 
Russian Marxists like to call “the dialectics of 
Soviet world policy.” 

Outside Russia the best-known member of 
this Russian “brain trust” was the late Am- 
bassador Oumansky, who, strangly enough, 
was transferred from Washington to Mexico 
(where he met death in January 1945 in a 
plane crash). 

Piecing together all of the, information 
gathered by the Russian political intelligence 
this circle of Moscow planners called in Rus- 
sia’s top experts on European underground 
movements. Former Comintern leaders like 
pale, obstinate Georgi Dimitrov, voluntary 
exiles like Maurice Thorez and A. Kuusinen, 
and leading European representatives of the 
Communist underground, reported to Vish- 
insky, Zhdanov and company that they were 
convinced that Red Europe would be right 
around the corner once World War II came 
to an end. It was inevitable, it was de- 
manded by that logic which Marxists 
prone to find in history. 

In this spirit of victorious ferv 
eign affairs experts of Moscow ¢ 
laid plans for a postwar European p 
which special emphasis was put on— 

The unification of all Slav nations. 

Russian dominance of the Baltic 

The final unbottling of the Dardanelles. 

A deep security belt of friendly nations 
along Russia’s European borders 

A selling campaign of Russian good will 
and power throughout the world. 


licy in 
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Since VE-day European history has staged 
a@ surprise party. 

Europe ‘has not gone Red. 

True, the western European nations have 
folicwed in the political steps of the British 
Labor victory. And in France the party with 
the greatest popular following is the Com- 
munist Party. In all countries the native 
Communists have elected more representa- 
tives to the parliaments than at any earlier 


time. This is notably the case in Denmark. 
Yet it is surprising to find Norwegian, 
Danish and Butch Communists insisting, 


both privately and publicly, on strict adher- 
ence to Western democratic ideals and proce- 
cure. 

Last summer in Copenhagen, a cosmopoli- 
tan group was discussing Europe’s future 
with one of the Communist members of 
the interim Danish cabinet. Our conversa- 
tion had inevitably wheeled around to the 
Red Army, when he suddenly broke into a 
spontaneous declaration: 

“We must not forget what we owe the 
English pecp’e. We Danes always will re- 
member that had it not been for Church- 
ill and England in 1940, there would be no 
democratic Europe today.” 

A fresh breeze of European gocd will went 
through the room, and a smile or relief 
lighted up the serious faces. 

Hcw did it happen that the Moscow foreign 
experts were caught so badly off base in their 
d:arnos's of political postwar Europe? 

Was Russian political intelligence inade- 
quate cr misled? 

Did Moscow -inderrate the political matu- 
rity of the European underground move- 
ments? 

Did American victories on the Continent 
have anything to do with the change of the 
political climate throughout Eurcpe? 

Did the atomic bomb change the political 
climate? 

The answer to each of these questions is: 
Yes, decidedly. 





[From the Minneapolis Star-Journal of 
January 29, 1946] 
MICROSCOPE ON RUSSIA—REFORM OR REVOLT?— 
POSTWAR EUROPE CHOOSES REFORM—BSRITISH 


LAPOR VICTORY SAVED CONTINENT FROM RED 

BR/ND OF DEMOCRACY 

(By C. Sverre Norborg) 

American military victories in Europe 
changed the political climate on that Con- 
tinent. Atomic bombs dropped half a world 
away confirmed the change. But there are 
two deeper reasons why Russia’s postwar 
program for Europe has failed, and Europe 
has chosen instead to follow the social demo- 
cratic instead of the Communist political 
philosophy. 

Those reasons are psychological. 

Discussions with scores of European under- 
ground leaders in the summer of Europe’s 
liberation revealed them. Both factors were 
overlooked by Russian intelligence and neg- 
lected by the makers of Russian foreign 
policy. 

First, the resistance against Nazi tyranny 
in all the fighting underground movements 
was motivated by a definite and all-embrac- 
ing national spirit, which did not know or 
count political party lines. 

I have heard Norwegian clergymen of un- 
derground fame give unstinted praise to the 
self-sacrificing patriotism of Norwegian Com- 
munists. 

Danish Communists seeking asylum from 
the Gestapo have spent many a night in a 
shipowner's or an industrialist’s home. Self- 
effacing patriotism was the key to the Euro- 
pean underground. 

The second factor, democratic individual- 
ism, is, if possible, of even greater and more 
lasting political significance. The national 
underground forces in the different European 
countries were under strict, unified discipline. 
Orders were given. Assignments were carried 


out. No questions were asked. No explana- 
tions were expected. 

And yet this was the iron discipline of a 
freedom movement in which each individual 
held in his hand the safety and security of 
all the others—banker, professor, bricklayer, 
clergyman, bus driver, or housewife—this was 
a classless community of freedom-loving 
spirits. 

They met at work, they shared concen- 
tration camps, they walked to execution— 
together. 

“Now I know what true democracy is,” said 
a crippled Belgian student just back from 
Dachau. “I have lived in it for 3 years. It 
is humanity itself.” 

In retrospect, therefore, it can be said that 
Russia’s informants were too Marxist and 
too superficial in their political analysis of 
the spiritual forces at work. Deep under the 
stupid brutality of Nazi heels, a nev. moral 
experience was unifying Europe's democratic 
masses in a national and social cohesion of 
unknown strength. 

Not that there was much more prophetic 
insight among us westerners than among the 
Russians. The Labor victory in England came 
as a shock in Europe as well as in Wash- 
ington. 

But the democratic nations of liberated 
Europe almost instantly jumped at British 
Labor’s program as a welcome political altern- 
ative to the managerial centralism of 
Moscow. 

Prof. Harold Laski’s good-will tour during 
the summer of 1945 to the Scandinavian 
countries came at a turning point in Euro- 
pean political history. Before his visit, the 
Communists and the Socialists in country 
after country had worked with fear and fer- 
vor to amalgamate their respective parties 
into a united popular front. 

Then suddenly the Socialists broke off the 
negotiations. The leading Communist news- 
paper in Copenhagen wrote an editorial en- 
titled, “Laski Came and Unity Went.” The 
stinging irony of the editorial testified to 
the bitterness of a Marxist mind which had 
seen its European dream burst. 

Moscow has never loved Social Democrats, 
who prefer reform to revolution. The in- 
vectives used by Communists before the war, 
in every country, against “these chicken- 
hearted, pink traitors to the cauze of the 
proletariat” are too well known to need repe- 
tition. 

Furthermore, Moscow no longer speaks of 
the proletariat. It proclaims sccialism. It 
emulates democracy, and in its own way it 
believes in what it proclaims. % 

It is a matter of definition. 
much more. 

Vishinsky’s famous Bucharest specch is 
still the clearest statement of the Russian 
idea of democracy which the outside world 
has received. It was a brilliant sales talk 
along somewhat obscure lines, on the mythi- 
cal will of the people. 

After analyzing the Vishinsky text, a keen 
British political philosopher observed: 

“Add a new definition to your vocabu- 
lary—Vishinsky’s concept of demccracy. Ac- 
cording to him, democracy is ‘the greatest 
amount of happiness for the greatest num- 
ber of people, whether they want it or not.’” 

It is at exactly this point that United 
States foreign policy has been at loggerheads 
with Moscow. 

The Russians forced a solution of tae Polish 
problem on the basis of this mythical “will 
of the people.” They installed Austrian, Bul- 
garian, and Rumanian “governments” as ex- 
pressions of this mythical “will of the peo- 
ple.” On the very same ideological basis they 
are strongly behind what has been called 
Titotalitarianism in Yugoslavia. 

However, authentic reports of recent de- 
velopments in Poland tell of a definite west- 
ernizing even of the Polish political situation. 

The revealing victory of the political op- 
position party to communism in Hungary 





It may ke 
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is another straw in the European wind. The 
Czechs are busy with nationalization of most 
of their industries, yet they remain pulitiza; 
democrats in the constitutional sense of 
that word. In Austria the Ruesians have 
given in, after considerable pressure. 

The Moscow agreement points to a com. 
promise by the Big Three on the govern. 
mental situation in Rumania and Bulgaria, 

And that military statesman, Gen. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, has publicly stated that 
free election in the Russian zone in Berlin 
would show up the German Communists as 
the pitiful minority group they really are 

What will the foreign policy mekers of 
the Narkomindel (Russian foreign office) do 
about the political temper of the New 
Europe? 

Will they accept it as a fact and cooperate 
in trade and cultural relations? 

Will the Soviet Union insist on keeping a 
“security belt” along her European borders, 
while it otherwise withdraws from the rest 
of Europe? 

Will it compensate for a loss of face in 
Europe by turning its attention even more 
than before to the Asiatic peoples? 

Or, will Russia itself change, broadening 
demccracy within her own borders and, with 
the United States, lead all nations toward 
one world? 

The world has once again begun the Her- 
culean task of making peace. 

This time the main burden falls on the 
two former isolationist world powers—the 
United States of America and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Confusion, mistakes and frustration can- 
not meet the challenge of the atomic age. 

Russia is in midpassage. So is the world. 





The Negro Soldier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 1, 1946 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it is about the Negro soldier I 
wish to speak teday. I wish to pay him 
the respect and to express the gratitude 
of the American people for his contri- 
bution in the greatest battle of all time— 
the battle which decided whether or not 
we were to remain a free people. 

We should be especially mindful of 
the Negro soldier, remembering that he 
fought and shed his blood for a freedom 
which he has not as yet been permitted 
fully to share. 

The service record of the Negro in 
World War II began with the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor, Decembe: 7, 
1941, and carried through to the day and 
the hour of the Japanese surrender. 

Whether in the North African, Euro- 
pean, or Pacific theater of war, the Negro 
serviceman responded to the call of duty 
to the fullest extent of his opportunity 
and to the very best of his ability. 

The Negro soldier made his contribu- 
tion in World War II as he has in every 
other war in which we, a free people, 
have fought. And he has again met the 
test of patriotism and heroism. The 
names of Negro heroes in this war are 
everlastingly recorced among the living 
and the dead. They won their citations 











in every combat area, on land, on sea, in 
he air. 

‘It should never be forgotten that Negro 
heroes in this war achieved their proud 
records under handicaps that did not 
have to be overcome by most of their 
white fellow citizens. 

This was the most mechanical of all 
wars. Training had to be based on the 
education and experience of the average 
man. The average American boy going 
into the service of his country had some 
knowledge of, some experience with the 
mechanical gadgets that contribute to 
our much boasted high standard of liv- 
ing. And at least he could read and 
rite. 

W Three-fourths of all Negroes in the 
armed forces came from areas in this 
land of the free where their people had 
been held down for generations, denied 
education, denied the use of tools any 
more complicated than a hce, denied the 
right to participate in self-government, 
denied even the right to self-respect. 
For them, equal educational opportuni- 
ties, equal pay for equal work, practically 
any opportunity to work at skilled trades, 
simply did not exist. They went into the 
armed forces ill equipped, through no 
fault of their own, for the tremendous job 
required of them. 

But they did the job, all the same, 
handicap or no handicap. And they did 
it magnificently. 

They were MEN—with the heart and 
the will and the courage—the stuff of 
which heroes are made. They may, as 
did one group, have had to memorize in- 
structions because they could not read 
them. But while letters may have been 
foreign to them, devotion was not; nor 
was courage foreign tothem. The quali- 
ties that cannot be indoctrinated—the 
qualities of greatness—were there. 

Some of the most outstanding units in 
all theaters were made up of Negroes who 
had been classified in the lowest Army 
classification categories—those very boys 
who had never had a chance to run a ma- 
chine or even to learn to read and write 
before going into the Army. 

Despite the Selective Service and 
Training Act, which established a basic 
policy of nondiscrimination because of 
race or color in building up our Army, 
and in spite of improvement during the 
course of the war, it must not be forgot- 
ten that segregation, discrimination, and 
race prejudice, in all of its varied forms, 
placed an added burden on the Negro 
in the armed forces and dogged his steps 
= the induction center to the front 
ine. 

Navy Crosses—for “conduct in keeping 
with the highest traditions of the United 
States naval service’—were won by Ne- 
fro mess attendants not permitted to 
enlist in their country’s Navy as fighting 
men, 

It was a mess attendant—not per- 
mitted, because he was a Negro, to train 
aS a gunner—who manned a machine 
gun and fought back when the Japs 
Strafed his ship at Pearl Harbor. For 
this and for dragging his mortally 


wounded captain to safety, Dorie Miller, 


= Ss attendant first class, won the Navy 
JTOSS, 
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It was Leonard Roy Harmon, mess 
attendant first class, who won the Navy 
Cross, posthumously, for heroic action. 
He lost his life aboard the U. S. S. San 
Francisco in battle off the Solomon Is- 
jands. Later his mother was brought 
from her home in Texas, by order of the 
Secretary of the Navy, to the shipyards 
in Hingham, Mass., to sponsor the de- 
Stroyer escort U. S. S. Harmon, named 
after her hero son. 

It was Pvt. Woodall I. Marsh, of 
Pittsburgh, of the Ninety-second Divi- 
sion, who won the Silver Star for taking 
12 wounded paratroopers out of the 
front line to safety, fording a raging 
torrent in his truck, after an officer had 
said it could not be done. When he was 
told he could not get through because 
the water was too deep, Private Marsh 
replied, “Well, there’s dirt underneath, 
ain’t there?” 

In December 1944 when the picture 
in Europe was dark, where our front- 
line losses were mounting with tragic 
swiftness, a call was sent out for volun- 
teer replacements from troops assigned 
to noncombat duty behind the lines. 
More than 5,000 Negroes eagerly re- 
sponded. Because only privates were 
accepted, many noncommissioned offi- 
cers offered to sacrifice their stripes for 
a chance to get into the fighting. 
Twenty-five hundred Negro soldiers were 
accepted, but 3,000 more were turned 
back, because a quota for Negroes among 
the volunteers had been set. One of 
those who was accepted, Pfc Leroy W. 
Kemp, of Atlantic City, N. J., remarked, 
“We've been giving a lot of sweat. Now 
I think we’ll mix some blood with it.” 

They did mix their blood—with the 
blood of their white brothers—and out 
of that mixing new understanding and 
respect were born. 

One of the finest tributes paid these 
volunteers came from Brig. Gen. Charles 
T. Lanham, assistant commander of the 
One Hundred and Fourth Infantry Divi- 
sion, following the presentation of com- 
bat decorations: 

“I have never seen any soldiers who 
have performed better in combat than 
you,” General Lanham told the Negro 
doughboys. 

Under the Selective Service Act, 
Negroes were trained for every branch 
of the service, but, although Negro 
fighter pilots were shooting down Ger- 
man planes over Italy, although the 
Ninety-second Division fought through 
the Italian campaign from start to finish 
and came out with 2 Distinguished Serv- 
ice Crosses, 1 Distinguished Service 
Medal, 16 Legion of Merit awards, 95 
Silver Stars, 6 Soldier’s Medals, 1723 
Bronze Stars, 1,095 Purple Hearts, and 
7,996 Combat Infantry Badges, and al- 
though the Nine Hundred and Sixty- 
ninth Field Artillery Battalion was 
caught at Bastogne and fought it out side 
by side with the celebrated One Hundred 
and First Airborne Division and received, 
with the One Hundred and First, a Presi- 
dential Unit Citation, and although there 
were Negro combat troops in action on 
every front, the fact remains that the 
majority of the Negroes, sometimes re- 
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gardless of qualifications, found them- 
selves in service outfits. 

And what did that mean? It meant 
building airports, bases, roads, and high- 
Ways under fire, in freezing cold and 
blazing heat. It meant building an ap- 
proach to a bridge across the Rhine, 
under artillery fire, unable to take cover, 
unable to shoot back. It meant landing 
ammunition on the Normandy beaches 
on D-day, always under fire. It meant 
setting up field kitehens on _ those 
beaches, even before the fighting troops 
which were to be fed and heartened had 
all come ashore. It meant Negro Sea- 
bees winning commendation for building 
an airport on a Pacific island under 
heavy Japanese fire. It meant string- 
ing thousands and thousands of miles 
of communication wire—across rivers, 
through steaming jungles, over icy 
mountain passes, with artillery shelis 
crashing around them, with snipers for- 
ever shooting at them. It meant truck- 
ing high explosives and octane gas over 
the Red Ball Highway—continuously 
under aerial bombardment. It meant 
building the Ledo Road, under impossible 
conditions, cutting and blasting their 
way through jungle and over mountain 
passes—riding their bulldozers down 
with tons of sliding rock when the nar- 
row ledges gave way, to save the precious 
equipment. And again and again and 
again it meant dropping a shovel and 
picking up a gun from the stiflening 
hands of a fallen fighting comrade. 

In 1940, when the Selective Service Act 
was passed, there were only 4,451 Negroes 
in our Army, including 5 commissioned 
officers and 11 warrant officers. 

In February, a year ago, there were 
690,282 Negroes in the Army. Of these, 
52,884 were in the Infantry, 27,163 in the 
Coast and Field Artillery, 770 in the Cav- 
alry, 140.154 in the Engineers, 63,079 in 
the Air Curps, and 406,232 in other 
branches of the armed services. In- 
cluded in the total were 6,548 commis- 
sioned officers. Of that number, 120 
were Dental Corps officers, 343 were 
nurses, 569 were Medical Corps officers, 
and 260 were chaplains. The Army had 
820 Negro Wacs, the Navy had 68 Negro 
Waves, and the Coast Guard 5 Negro 
Spars. 

Last August there were 695,264 Negroes 
in the United States Army. Of thess 
495,950 were overseas. On the day of 
final victory in Europe there were 22 
Negro combat units in action on 
European front. 

Here are some things that “Ike” Eisen- 
hower, the man who broke the Axis, 
had to say about the Negro troops who 
served under him. 

In July 1944, to the commanding offi- 
cers and men of a Negro antiaircrait bal- 
loon battalion, the only outfit of its kind 
participating in the D-day landings: 

The commanding officer, First United 
States Army, has brought to my 


attention 


the splendid manner in which you have car- 
ried out your mission during the period of 
June 6 to July 10, 1944. 

Your battalion landed in France on June 6 
under artillery, machine-gun, and rifle fire 


Despite the losses sustained, the battalion 
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carried out its mission with courage and de- 
termination and proved an important ele- 
ment to the air-defense team. The cheerful- 
ness.and devotion to duty of officers and men 
have been commented on by the personnel 
of other units. 

This report is most gratifying to me. I 
commend you and the officers and men of 
your battalion for your fine effort, which has 
merited the praise of all who have observed it, 


On the same day to the commanding 
officer and officers and men of a Negro 
truck company: 


I have received from the commanding gen- 
eral, First United States Army, a report of 
your exceptionally fine work during the land- 
ing in France and the period of a month sub- 
sequent thereto. The report confirms my 
own observation. 

You landed under enemy machine-gun and 
artillery fire, which caused losses in men and 
equipment. Nevertheless, you salvaged most 
of your equipment at once and within 3 days 
90 percent of your vehicles were operating on 
a 24-hour basis, a scale which was maintained 
for 5 weeks. During this time you continued 
the delivery of essential supplies. I want you 
to know that I appreciate your splendid work. 
Your accomplishments are a source of grati- 
fication to me and to your Army commander. 


Reviewing the war at a press confer- 
ence in Paris on June 15, 1945, General 
Eisenhower was asked to comment upon 
the contribution Negro soldiers made to 
the European Theater of Operations. He 
replied: 


To start with, I would like to say this: That 
I do not differentiate among soldiers. I do 
not say white soldiers or Negro soldiers and 
I do not say American or British soldiers. To 
my mind, I have had a task in this war that 
makes me look upon soldiers as soldiers. 
Now, I have seen Negro soldiers in this war, 
and I have many reports on their work where 
they have rendered very valuable contribu- 
tions and some of them with the greatest 
enthusiasm. In late November, when we 
were getting short of reinforcements, re- 
placements, some 2,600 Negro soldiers volun- 
teered for front-line service and they did 
good work. All my commanders reported 
that these volunteers did excellent work. 
But their major job has been in Service of 
Supply, engineer units, quartermaster units, 
ordnance units. There, so far as I know and 
certainly as far as any Official reports, they 
have performed equally with every kind of 
ordnance battalion, quartermaster battalion, 
and engineer battalion. They have done their 
job and they have done the job given them. 


Mr. Speaker, I trust that all of us, as 
we continue our task of building a firm 
and lasting peace, will emulate “Ike” 
Eisenhower. He did not differentiate be- 
tween whites and Negroes—nor between 
Americans, British, French, nor Rus- 
sians, They were all soldiers. It is my 
fervent hope that we will have the wis- 
dom to look upon citizens as citizens— 
neither white nor black nor yellow—but 
Simply as citizens—of a world commu- 
nity. 

At this point I wish to introduce 
what at this time can only be a partial 
record of Negro devotion and heroism 
in the cause of freedom. My material 
has been gathered from the War and 
Navy Departments. 


AFRICAN-ITALIAN CAMPAIGN 
FORTY-FIRST ENGINEERS 


On June 17, 1942, 18 months before United 
States troops were reported to have landed 
at Dakar—the first Negro troops landed in 
Africa. They were the Forty-first Engineer 
Regiment—the “singing engineers”—and 


their mission was to protect that vital area 
in the trans-African life line of the 
United Nations under an agreement between 
the Governments of the United States and 
Liberia. The pact, signed on March 31, 1942, 
gave the United States the right to construct, 
control, operate, and defend airports in the 
West African republic. In return for use of 
lands for American troops, the United States 
agred to protect Liberia’s neutrality, pro- 
vide $1,000,000 in lend-lease aid, undertake 
a road-building program and train a Liber- 
ian Army, using American equipment. 

Pfc. Edward Taylor, of Baltimore, led 
ashore the first American expeditionary force 
ever to set foot in Africa. A handful of na- 
tives and civilian construction workers 
watched him step ashore. “Liberians,” he 
said, “we are here to join hands and fight 
together until this world is free of tyrannical 
dictators.” 

The Forty-first Engineers worked at a 
grueling pace. A big job had to be done in 
record time, despite malaria, bad terrain, and 
the rainy season. But they built the air- 
ports,. cantonments, and other installations 
that were needed. They unloaded ships and 
dispatched supplies through three big defense 
areas. They laid steel landing mats in the 
emergency airports and waged a constant bat- 
tle against the verdant undergrowth. They 
built permanent structures to replace tem- 
porary shacks and sheds. 

“For exceptionally meritorious conduct in 
the performance of outstanding service” in 
Liberia, Master Sgt. Albert F. Williams, of 
Waycross, Ga., Headquarters and Service 
Company, Forty-first Engineers, was awarded 
the Legion of Merit 

His citation stated that “As a member of 
the advance detachment of an expeditionary 
force, from April to June 1942, he distin- 
guished himself by his soldierly qualities, 
leadership, and dependability. Upon arrival 
on a strange continent, by his example of 
cheerfulness, confidence, energy, and indus- 
try he was a constant source of inspiration 
to his fellow soldiers and a tower of strength 
to his commanding officer. Sergeant Wil- 
liams set the pace for all duties assigned. He 
supervised his men every moment of the day, 
protecting their health so that there was no 
illness in a disease-ridden country. He used 
his 600 native laborers with patience, under- 
standing, and skill. He was largely respon- 
sible for building up an enviable reputation 
for our soldiers abroad and contributing ma- 
terially toward the preliminary mission of the 
force.” 

President Roosevelt stopped in Liberia on 
his way home from the Casablanca confer- 
ence on January 27, 1943, and reviewed the 
Forty-first Engineers. 


FOUR HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH ANTIAIRCRAFT 
ARTILLERY AUTOMATIC WEAPONS BATTALION 


This battalion had the distinction of being 
the first Negro combat unit to land in north 
Africa and the first Negro combat unit to 
go into action on European soil. 

As a matter of fact, before it even landed 
on the Italian peninsula, it won the com- 
mendation of Lt. Gen. Mark W. Clark, com- 
manding the Fifth Army, for “outstanding 
performance of duty” in its baptism of fire. 
It accounted for two German bombers be- 
fore it landed in Italy. 

While the Negro troops of the Four Hun- 
dred and Fiftieth Battalion were still aboard 
ship in Naples Harbor, German bombers came 
over. The attack occurred at night. Sol- 
diers of the Four Hundred and Fiftieth Bate 
talion aboard one ship manned its 40-mm 
guns. Seachlights picked up the bombers, 
and the Negro gun crew shot down one 
German bomber. j 

Aboard another ship, carrying personnel 
and equipment of the Four Hundred and 
Fiftieth Battalion, M/S Johnson Clark, of 
Detroit, Mich., jumped into a loaded truck 
parked on deck and opened fire with a 50- 
caliber machine gun mounted on the cab, 
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Other fire opened up from that ship, and 
second bomber crashed into the sea. 

Commending troops of the Four Hundreqg 
and Fiftieth Battalion for this accomplish. 
ment, General Clark declared: 

“I am proud of the outstanding perform. 
ance of duty of these soldiers in this bap- 
tism of fire. Their conduct was excellent 
and reflects the training and discipline o; 
their unit. The Fifth Army welcomes such 
soldiers.” 


NINETY-NINTH PURSUIT SQUADRON 


This unit of fighter pilots trained at the 
Tuskegee Army Air Field. After further 
training by veterans of the Tunisian cam. 
paign, the unit was committed to combat on 
June 1, 1943. It flew its first mission, over 
an air base at Fardjouna, the following day, 
Other early missions were over the island 
of Pantelleria, Italian stronghold guarding 
the Sicilian straits. Six of its pilots had 
their first brush with enemy aircraft over 
Pantelleria, and pilots of the Ninety-ninth 
dive-bombed Pantelleria daily until it was 
surrendered on June 11, 1943. 

Next came the Sicilian campaign. Dur. 
ing the first 9 days of July 1943, the Negro 
pilots of the Ninety-ninth Squadron escorted 
bombers to Sicily. On every trip they were 
attacked by superior numbers of enemy 
fighter planes. 

By the middle of July the Ninety-ninth 
was escorting bombers over Italy. In a dog- 
fight over Sciacca, Italy, one day, First Lt. 
(now Captain) Charles B. Hall, of Brazil, 
Ind., shot down the first Axis plane officially 
credited to the Ninety-ninth Squadron. On 
that same day the Ninety-ninth, flying close 
escort for medium Mitchell bombers, prob- 
ably destroyed two more German planes and 
damaged three. 

General Eisenhower was at the air base 
with the squadron’s commander, Lt. Col, 
(now Colonel) Benjamin O. Davis, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., when Hall and the others 
landed after that fight and congratulated 
them on their first confirmed victory. 

From June 1 to September 2, 1943, the 
Ninety-ninth Squadron participated in about 
800 sorties over north Africa, Sicily, and Italy. 


Squadron’s Biggest Day 


The Ninety-ninth Squadron, by this time 
based in Italy, had its biggest day on January 
27, 1944. In one of the fiercest air battles of 
the Italian campaign, over the Anzio beach- 
head, south of Rome, Negro pilots of the 
Ninety-ninth Squadron scored eight con- 
firmed victories over the Germans. 

Bent on driving the Allied landing force 
out of its beachhead, a hundred or more 
Messerschmitt 109’s and Focke-Wulf 190's 
came over in two attacks, morning and after- 
noon on that day. Twenty-eight were de- 
stroyed during the day and the Ninety-ninth 
got eight of them, the largest number cred- 
ited to any single squadron that day. 

Flyers from eight States figured in this 
outstanding collective victory of the Ninety- 
ninth that day. Capt. Lemuel Rodney Cus- 
tis, of Hartford, Conn., squadron operations 
officer got one “Jerry.” Six other pilots of 
the Ninety-ninth got one each: First Lts. 
Robert W. Deiz, of Portland, Oreg.; Willie 
Ashley, of Sumter, 8. C.; Leon C. Roberts, 
of Pritchard, Ala.; and Edward L. Toppins, 
of San Francisco, Calif.; Second Lts. Charles 
P. Bailey, of Punta Gorda, Fla.; and Wilson 
Eagleson, of Bloomington, Ind. The Ninety- 
ninth Squadron's eighth victory was shared 
by Second Lts. Clarance Allen, of Mobile, 
Ala., and Howard L. Baugh, of Petersburg, Va. 

The Ninety-ninth shot down four more 
enemy planes on January 28, 1944, Captain 
Hall scoring a double. 

Lieutenant Deiz was credited with his sec- 
ond German plane in 2 days, and two pilots, 
Lieutenants Baugh and Allen, were credited 
jointly with the destruction of one plane. 
The fourth German plahe was shot down by 








second Lt. Louis C. Smith, of Los Angeles, 
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“Second Lt, Elwood T. Driver, of Trenton, 
Ww. J., got the thirteenth German plane cred- 
ited to the Ninety-ninth Squadron. Planes of 
the squadron were just arriving over Anzio 
peachh¢ ad on February 5, 1944, to take their 
turn at air cover, when a formation of Ger- 
man planes came over. The Ninety-ninth 
swooped down, and Driver sent one Pocke- 
wulf 190 crashing. 

On February 7, 1944, Allied filers brought 
down 16 Focke-Wulfs and 3 Messerschmitts, 
against a loss of only 4 of our own. Three 
of the German planes were brought down by 
pilots of the Ninety-ninth in the first of 
the day’s engagements. 


Sixteen Nazis in 10 da_'s 


In 10 days over Anzio beachhead, the 
Ninety-ninth brought down 16 enemy planes. 

Gen. Henry H. Arnold, commanding gen- 
eral of the Army Air Forces, in a message to 
Lt. Gen. Ira C. Eaker, Allied air commander 
in the Mediterranean theater, commended 
the Negro Ninety-ninth Fighter Squadron 
on its exploits over Anzio beachhead. He 
said: 

“The results of the Ninety-ninth Fighter 
Squadron during the past 2 weeks, particu- 
larly since the Nettuno landing, are very 
commendable. My best wishes for their con- 
tinued success.” 

Exactly 1 year after they had flown their 





first mission over an enemy air base at 
Fardjouna, north Africa, pilots of the Nine- 
ty-ninth Fighter Squadron, on detached 


service with the Three Hundred and Thirty- 
second Fighter Group, flew their five hun- 
dredth combat mission. 

The Ninety-ninth flew 3,728 sorties during 
its first year of service. During the first 
year, the squadron lost 12 pilots—5 killed in 
action, 4 reported missing, and 3 known to 
be prisoners of war. 


THREE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-SECOND 
FIGHT—R GROUP 


From Allied headquarters in Naples it was 
announced on March 17, 1944, that the Three 
Hundred and Thirty-second Fighter Group, 
in which Negro pilots of the Ninety-ninth 
were flying, was operating from Italian 
s, as part of the Mediterranean coastal 
air foree. This group flew P-39’s on convoy 
protection and harbor-patrol missions along 
» west coast of Italy. It also flew in close 
: t of advancing Allied armies in Italy, 
in daily dive-bombing operations against 
enemy supply lines, motor transport, rail 
, and gun emplacements. Penetrating 
ahead of the Fifteenth Army Air Force 
bombers bound for Munich on June 9, 1944, 
I roup battled more than 100 enemy 
ters near Udine. Italy, and sent 5 of 
hem crashing to earth. The bomber forma- 
they were protecting suffered only a few 
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The Three Hundred and Thirty-second 
Fighter Group destroyed a total of 111 enemy 
] s in the air and 150 on the ground. In 
ition, it is credited with destruction of 

§ motives and damaging another 69. 
Perhaps the greatest single feat of the group 
was the sinking of an enemy destroyer, with 
n ine-gun fire, off the Istrian Peninsula 
but its pilots are best known for the protec- 
. they gave Fifteenth Air Force bombers 

; concentrated raids on oil refineries at 
i and Vienna. On the D-day invasion 
hern France the group flew cover tor 
landing forces and strafed radar in- 
ons along the coast preparatory to the 
8s. On March 24, 1945, the group flew 
to B-17's of the Fifteenth Air Force 
erlin and destroyed three enemy air- 
probably destroyed three others, and 
( ed three. For its outstanding per- 
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e of duty, the group was awarded the 
uished Unit Citation, which reads as 
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“On March 23, 1945, the group was assigned 
the mission of escorting heavy-bombardment 
type aircraft attacking the vital Daimler-Benz 
tank-assembly plant at Berlin, Germany. 
Realizing the strategic importance of the 
mission and fully cognizant of the amount of 
enemy resistance to be expected and the long 
range to be covered, the ground crews worked 
tirelessly and with enthusiasm to have their 
aircraft at the peak of mechanical condition 
to insure the success of the operation. 

“On March 24, 1945, 59 P-51 type aircraft 
were air-borne and set course for the rendez- 
vous with the bomber formation. Through 
superior navigation and maintenance of 
strict flight discipline the group formation 
reached the bomber formation at the desig- 
nated time and place. Nearing the target 
approximately 25 enemy aircraft were en- 
countered which included ME 262’s which 
launched relentless attacks in a desperate 
effort to break up and destroy the bomber 
formations. 

“Displaying outstanding courage, aggres- 
siveness, and combat technique, the group 
immediately engaged the enemy formation 
in aerial combat. In the ensuing engzge- 
ment that continued over the target area, 
the gallant pilots of the Three Hundred and 
Thirty-second Fighter Group battled against 
the enemy fighter to prevent the breaking 
up of the bomber formation and thus jeop- 
ardizing the successful completion of this 
vitally important mission. Through their 
superior skill and determination, the group 
destroyed three enemy aircraft, probably de- 
stroyed three, and damaged three. Among 
their claims were eight of the highly rated 
enemy jet-propelled aircraft with no losses 
sustained by the Thre: Hundred and Thirty- 
second Fighter Group. 

“Leaving the target area and en route to 
base after completion or their primary task, 
aircraft of the group conducted strafing at- 
tacks against enemy rround installation and 
transportation with outstanding success. 
By the conspicuous gallantry, professional 
skill, and determination of the pilots, to- 
gether with the outstanding technical skill 
and devotion to duty of the ground person- 
nel, the Three Hundred and Thirty-second 
Fighter Group has reflected great credit on 
itself and the armed forces of the United 
States.” 


Col. Benjamin O. Davis, Jr. 


The leader of the Ninety-ninth Pursuit 
Squadron and later of the Three Hundred 
and Thirty-second Fighter Group, of which 
it became a part, was Col. Benjamin O. Davis, 
Jr., a graduate of West Point and son of 
Brig. Gen. Benjamin O. Davis, the highest 
ranking Negro officer in the United States 
Army. 

Colonel Davis and three other pilots of 
the Three Hundred and Thirty-second Fight- 
er Group—Capt. Josepi: D. Elsberry, of 
Langston, Okla., and First Lts. Jack D. Hols- 
claw, of Spckane, Wash., and Clarence D. 
Lester, of Chicago, Il:.—were presented with 
Distinguished Flying Crosses in Italy on Sep- 
tember 10, 1944. Lt. Gen. Ira C. Eaker, in 
command of all Allied air forces in the Medi- 
terranean theater, attended the ceremony. 
It was held before a formation of the entire 
fighter group and the Fifteenth Air Force 
band, which was drawn up in review. 

Concerning the leadership of the group by 
Colonel Davis, in a fight on June 9, 1944, 
when a bomber formation which his pilots 
were protecting was attacked by more than 
100 enemy fighters, the citation said: 

“Faced with the problem of protecting the 
larger bomber formation with the compara- 
tively few fighters under his control, Colonel 
Davis so skillfully disposed his squadrons 
that in spite of the large number of enemy 
fighters, the bomber formation suffered only 
a few losses. During the engagement, Colo- 
nel Davis led one flight against more than 
15 enemy fighters which were making repeat- 
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ed attacks on one group of bombers. His 
courage and combat ability have reflected 
great credit upon himself and the armed 
forces of the United States of America.” 

Colonel Davis also has been awarded the 
Silver Star, the Legion of Merit and the Air 
Medal with four oak-leaf clusters. 





Capt. Joseph D. Elsberry 


The award to Captain Elsberry was for “ex- 
traordinary achievement in aerial flight 
against the enemy in the North African and 
Mediterranean theaters of operations.” His 
citation said: 

“Throughout the extensive air offensive 
against the enemy in direct support of our 
ground troops and against targets of vital 
strategic importance deep within hostile ter- 
ritory, he, through his aggressiveness and 
courage, has consistently aided in the suc- 
cess of combat operations. Against heavy 
opposition from both aggressive and persist- 
ent fighter aircraft and intense, heavy, and 
accurate enemy antiaircraft fire, with his 
plane frequently seriously damaged by 
enemy fire, he has battled his way to his tar- 
gets, defeating the enemy in the air and de- 
stroying his vital installations on the ground. 
Through revere and adverse weather condi- 
tions over treacherous mountain terrain, he 
has continually surmounted overwhelming 
obstacles for successful completion of his as- 
signed mission to attack and destroy the 
enemy. Through his cutstanding leadership 
and personal example, completely disregard- 
ing his personal safety at times of great 
danger, he has contributed to the ultimate 
and final defeat of the armed forces of the 
enemy, has upheld the highest tradition of 
the military service, thereby reflecting great 
credit upon himself and the armed f € 

he United States of America. 





First Lt. Jack D. Holsclaw 
On July 18, 1944, Lieutenant Holsclaw led 
his flight as escort to heavy bombers attack- 


ing enemy installations in Germany and de- 
spite severe and adverse weather conditions, 
he brought his flight through to engage an 
enemy force of approximately 300 Army fight- 
ers. Of Lieutenant Holsclaw the 
said: 

“In the ensuing engagement, despite the 
superiority in numbers of 


citation 


enemy aircratit 


with complete disregard for his person 

safety, Lieutenant Holsclaw, with an out- 
standing display of aggressiveness and com- 
bat proficiency, destroyed two enemy fighter 
and forced the remainder to break off their 


organized attack.” 


Lt. Clarence D. Lester 


Lieutenant Lester participated in the same 
mission as that of Lt. Jack D. Holsclaw. The 
citation of Lieutenant Lester said: 

“With complete disregard of his personal 
safety, Lieutenant Lester destroyed three 


enemy fighters, thus materially aiding 
venting the enemy from making concen- 
trated attacks on the bombers.” 

The citations said of each of them that by 
his outstanding courage. professional sk 
and devotion to duty, evidenced throug 
his combat career, he had reflected great 
credit upon himself and the armed forces of 
the United States. 

A few months later back in this untry 
General Eaker presented Colonel Da‘ 
officers and men of the Four 
Seventy-seventh Composite Group in a cere- 
mony at Godman Field, Ky., June 21, 


; yy 
in pre- 


men Field. General Eaker said 

“Along with other officers in the Army Aji: 
Forces, I have followed 
Negro pil As the comman< fficer of 
the Mediterranean Allied Air Forces, I had 
under my command the Ninety-n 
Squadron and later the Thre 
Thirty-second Fighter Group I 
closely as the pilots progressed t 
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P-39, P-40, P-47, and P-51 aircraft. I like- 
wise watched their assignments develop from 
routine but necessary coastal patrol missions 
to important heavy bomber close-escort mis- 
sions. 

“The Ninety-ninth Fighter Squadron and 
other squadrons of the Three Hundred and 
Thirty-second Fighter Group have done well. 
They have carried out the missions assigned 
to them and they have destroyed enemy air- 
craft both in the air and on the ground. By 
their efforts and performance they have won 
a place on the great Air Forces team. They 
came up the hard way.” 


NINETY-SECOND DIVISION 


A regimental comkat team of the Ninety- 
second Infantry Division went into the line 
on the Fifth Army front in Italy in August 
1944. Ten minutes later they went into ac- 
tion against some of the best trained and 
seasoned troops Hitler had in his whole army. 

From then on, until the Italian campaign 
finally ended with the surrender of a million 
crack German troops in April 1945, the 
Ninety-second Division fought in Gen. Mark 
Clark’s Fifth Army. Some of them were in 
the line as long as 68 days at a stretch, more 
than 2 months. 

It is one of the marvels of the war that 
the Ninety-second Division with an enlisted 
personnel made up almost entirely of Negro 
boys from the South—boys who had been 
sent out to work in the fields before they 
were even adolescents, boys who in many 
cases never had a chance to learn to read or 
write, boys who had grown up in an rea 
where they and their people were always 
treated as inferiors—should have made the 
record it did, staying in there week in and 
week out, through some of the bitterest 
fighting in the whole war, against Hitler’s 
best, a superb army of self-assured German 
veterans fighting with all they had to pro- 
tect their homeland from the attack rolling 
up from the South. 

The Ninety-second Division consisted of 
approximately 12,000 officers and men, in- 
cluding some 209 white officers and 600 Negro 
officers, 3 of whom wer~ lieutenant colonels 
and 6 were majors. Its enlisted personnel 
was all Negro—a majority of them rated as 
IV and V, the lowest grades in the Army 
classifications. This was largely due to the 
fact that three-fourths of them came from 
Southern States, where educational oppor- 
tunities for the Negro are practically non- 
existent. And the Ninety-second Division 
was activated before the Army educational 
program—designed to carry a man only 
through the fourth grade in school—got 
under way. 

But these men—ill equipped as they were— 
did their job. They stayed in there, giving 
their best, day in and day out, seesawing 
kack and forth through the rain and cold and 
mud. locked in a titanic death struggle with 
an experienced, magnificently trained enemy 
who knew all the tricks and who had never 
known defeat. 

Through the whole bitter experience, the 
men of the Ninety-second Division were 
dogged by the racial prejudice and segrega- 
tion that had followed them from the South- 
ern camps where they trained at home. 
Other trocps might yield temporarily, but 
there was no comment. But if the Ninety- 
second Division lost a yard one day—even 
though they might gain it back the next 
day—the reports went back across the At- 
lantic and soon their letters from home 
would tell them of loud-mouths screaming, 
even on the floor of Congress, that the Negro 
soldiers were cracking, that the Negro sol- 
diers were no good. 

A polyglot army 

It was a polyglot army, the Fifth Army in 
which they fought, made up of British, Amer- 
ican, Brazilian, French, Italian, Greek, Polish, 
Palestinian, New Zealand, and East Indian 
troops. It was in this Fifth Army that the 


Japanese Americans so greatly distinguished 
themselves—the Japanese American One 
Hundredth Infantry Battalion, one of the 
first outfits to receive a Presidential Unit 
Citation for fighting in Italy. 

On April 30, 1945, General Clark announced 
that the long, weary, bitter campaign, begun 
on the beaches of Salerno in September 1943, 
had ended. His polyglot troops had so 
smashed the German armies in Italy that 
they had been virtually eliminated as a mili- 
tary force. Nearly 1,000,000 Germans in 
Northern Italy and Western Austria laid 
down their arms in unconditional surrender 
on May 2, 1945, at 2 p.m. The surrender 
had been signed in the royal palace of Caserta 
on April 29, by representatives of the Ger- 
man commander, Col. Gen. Heinrich von 
Vietinghoff-Scheel, and of the Allied Medi- 
terranean commander, Field Marshal Sir 
Harold R. L. G. Alexander. 

Around this last Thanksgiving time, the 
Ninety-seccnd Division came home, landing 
in Boston, New York, and Norfolk. Only 
4.000 were left of the once 12,000-strong 
Ninety-second Division whose ranks, like 
those of other divisions that fought overseas, 
had been thinned by transfers, discharges, 
and deaths. 

While overseas the Ninety-Second had re- 
ceived 12,096 decorations—including 2 Dis- 
tinguished Service Crosses, 1 Distinguished 
Service Medal, 16 Legion of Merit awards, 
7 Oak-Leaf Clusters to Silver Stars, 95 Silver 
Stars, 6 Soldier’s Medals, 723 Bronze Stars, 
1,891 Purple Hearts, and 7,996 combat infan- 
try badges. It also received 205 commenda- 
tions. 


Almost 25 percent casualties 


On the day the campaign in Italy ended, 
the Ninety-second Division had lost almost 
one-fourth of its men through casualties. 
Three hundred and thirty had been killed in 
action, 2,215 wounded, and 616 were missing 
in action. 

A soldier of the Ninety-second Division, 
Pvt. Woodall I. Marsh, of Pittsburgh, Pa., was 
the first Negro to win the Silver Star in Italy. 
He got it for taking 12 wounded paratroopers 
from the front lines to safety in his truck, 
after officers said it could not be done 

When he was told that he could not make 
it because the water of a raging torrent he 
had to ford to get to the wounded paratroop- 
ers was too deep, Private Marsh replied: 
“Well, there’s dirt underneath ain’t there?” 
and he proceded to ford it. 

Under terrific enemy fire, he drove his truck 
through water up to the hubs of the wheels 
to get to the wounded men. On the return 
trip, he tried another route, but it turned 
out to be just as bad. He had to dig his 
truck out of the muck and mire again and 
again. For 30 minutes during the trip, the 
Germans were trying to get him and his 
truck with heavy mortar and artillery fire. 

Another hero of the Ninety-second Division 
was Second Lt. Vernon J. Baker, of Chey- 
enne, Wyo., a rifle platoon leader. He won 
the Distinguished Service Cross for the brav- 
ery he exhibited in action on 2 days, April 
5 and 6, 1945, near Viareggio, Italy. The ci- 
tation reads: 

“Second Lieutenant Baker demonstrated 
outstanding courage and leadership in de- 
stroying enemy installations, personnel, and 
equipment during his company’s attack 
against a strongly entrenched enemy in 
mountainous terrain. 

“When his company was stopped by the 
concentrated :ire from several machine-gun 
emplacements, he crawled to one position 
and destroyed it, killing three Germans. 
Continuing forward, he attacked an enemy 
observation post and killed its two occupants. 

“With the aid of one of his men, Sec- 
ond Lieutenant Baker attacked two more 
machine-gun nests, killing or wounding the 
four enemy soldiers occupying these posi- 
tions. He then covered the evacuation of 
the wounded personnel of his company by 
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occupying an exposed position and draw 
the enemy’s fire. 

“On the following night Second Lieutenant 
Baker voluntarily led a battalion advance 
through enemy mine fields and heavy fire 
toward the division objective. Second Liey. 
tenant Baker’s fighting spirit and daring 
leadership were an inspiration to his men 
and exemplify the highest traditions of the 
armed forces.” 

One of the officers of the Ninety-secong pj. 
vision awarded posthumously the Silver Star 
for gallantry in action was Capt. Charles F 
Gandy, Jr., of Washington, D.C. On October 
12, 1944, Captain Gandy was ordered to de. 
ploy his company in reinforcement of an- 
other company in position on difficult moun. 
tainous terrain. His citation states: 

“He personally ied his company out jp 
broad daylight and, trough further recon- 
naissance and by personal example and lead. 
ership, succeeded in getting his entire com. 
pany across a canal, with an abrupt 12-foot 
wall. This was accomplished in rain and 
under extremely heavy enemy fire. 

“Halting the company at its intermediate 
objective, Captain Gandy went forward alone 
to reconnoiter the route of the next move- 
ment. While engaged in this activity, he was 
mortally. wounded by enemy machine-gun 
fire. His outstanding gallantry and leader- 
ship in combat exemplifies the heroic tradi- 
tions of the United States Army.” 

Lt. Theodore O. Smith, aged 24 years, was 
killed in action in Italy on February 11, 1945, 
1 month after he had been awarded the Silver 
Star for his bravery in leading a small patrol 
on a mission that netted the Americans two 
Nazi prisoners and four enemy dead. Ac- 
cording to the citation, Lieutenant Smith led 
his 14-man patrol 2 miles across a mined area 
through enemy lines to climb up a mountain 
where the enemy was holding out. 

Risking his life to lead the mission, his 
action made it possible for the Americans to 
accomplish their objective and capture a 
strategically important point on the Fifth 
Army front. Lieutenant Smith was a native 
of the District of Columbia. He was grad- 
uated from Dunbar High School and received 
the degree of bachelor of arts from Howard 
University, where he was a captain in the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 

First Lt. John M. Madison was posthu- 
mously awarded the Silver Star for gallantry 
in action with the Ninety-second Division in 
Italy on February 8 and 10, 1945. The first 
action for which he was cited occurred after 
his company had taken its objective against 
light enemy resistance. Immediately after- 
wards the enemy subjected the position to 
terrific artillery and mortar fire which killed 
or wounded all officers except Lieutenant 
Madison, 

“Extremely heavy casualties and the loss of 
leadership disorganized the company, and it 
sought to withdraw,” the citation said. 
“First Lieutenant Madison quickly gathered 
the remaining 15 men, and regardless of con- 
tinuing enemy fire put them into positions 
to hold the hill. By sheer personal courage 
and disregard for his own life, First Lieuten- 
ant Madison inspired his men to repel three 
separate enemy counterattacks aimed exclu- 
sively at their position, He withdrew only 
upon orders. Two days later he captured 
seven enemy soldiers while leading his com- 
pany in an attack routed through an exten- 
sive unmarked mine field.” 


Killed in subsequent action 


Lieutenant Madison was killed in subse- 
quent action with the Ninety-second Divi- 
sion on April 5, 1945. 

First Lt. William E. Porter, of Indianapolis, 
who was also awarded the Silver Star for 
gallantry in action, exposed himself to enemy 
arms while his company advanced on its 
objective under a hail of machine-gun fire. 
With his unit pinned to the ground, Lieu- 
tenant Porter succeeded in eliminating the 


ing 











o-cun nest, killing the German officer 
.nd and forcing the gun crew to 


surrender. 
~ Dui ng a patrol action Staff Sgt. Mansfield 
Mason, of Baltimore, Md., distinguished him- 
<alf by heroic conduct. Acting on informa- 
soon that some Germans had been seen to 


ter a house near a Village, his patrol sur- 
, dec the building and effectively covered 
s approaches. Sergeant Mason then 
x to within 30 feet of the house in 
the face of withering machine-gun fire. He 
- i three hand grenades into the build- 
ing 1d shifted his position slightly. Out 
wal ed five Germans, including an officer, to 
surré ier 
Among the Negro units operating outside 
the Ninety-second Division in Italy was a 
Si nal C ynstruction Battalion, assigned to 
Fifteenth Air Force, This battalion 
est blished a record. It installed and main- 
1ed 2,300 miles of open wire, 500 miles of 
ire. and 100 miles of cable in its first 
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ths in Italy 
EUROPEAN THEATER 
COMBAT TROOPS 
Slichtly under 9 percent of the 259,173 
Ne troops reported in the European 


ter of Operations on May 15, 1 week 
ifter VE-day, belonged to combat organi- 
Twenty-two Negro combat units partici- 
pated in the operations of the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces against the Wehrmacht. 
These were: The Three Hundred and Thirty- 
third, Three Hundred and Forty-ninth, Three 
Hundred and Fiftieth, Three Hundred and 
Fifty-first, Five Hundred and Seventy-eighth, 
Six Hundred and Eighty-sixth, Seven Hun- 
dred and Seventy-seventh, Nine Hundred and 
ninth, and Nine Hundred and Ninety- 
ninth Field Artillery Battalions; Four Hun- 
i and Fifty-second Antiaircraft Artillery 
Battalion; Seven Hundred and Sixty-first 
and Seven Hundred and Eighty-fourth Tank 
Battalions; Six Hundred and Fourteenth and 
Eight Hundred and Twenty-seventh Tank 
D 


Sixtv- 


stroyer Battalions; One Hundred and 
Eighty-third, One Hundred and Eighty- 
fourth, Sixteen Hundred and Ninety-fifth, 


Sixteen Hundred and Ninety-sixth, Sixteen 
Hundred and Ninety-seventh, Sixteen Hun- 
dred and Ninety-eighth, Sixteen Hundred and 
Ninety-ninth, and Seventeen Hundredth 
The Three Hundred and Twentieth Bar- 
rage Balloon Battalion was the only Negro 
mbat unit to take part in the initial land- 
the Normandy coast on June 6. 
Classified as an antiaircraft organization, it 
was the only American unit of its type in 
Europe but was transferred from the theater 
before the end of the war. 
Men from the Three Hundred and Twen- 
tieth Barrage Balloon Battalion waded ashore 
1 the early hours of D-day, struggling with 
their “flying beer bottles” which they had 
brought across the channel on LSI’s and 
LST’s on the first assault waves. They 
brought their balloons to the shoreline, dug 
With infantrymen of the First and Twenty- 
th Divisions, and proceeded under fierce 
e.em; fire to erect a protective curtain of 
lver barrage balloons that proved highly 
elective in combating strafing German air- 


f 
ri t 


ings on 


Negro artillerymen of the Three Hundred 
and Thirty-third Field Artillery Battalion 
landed their 155-millimeter howitzers in 
Normandy on D plus 10 and went into action 
shortly afterward as a unit of the Eighth 
Corps. Their first mission was to fire in 

pport of the Ninetieth Infantry Division 

| take part in the bloody battles at St. 
Jores, Lessay, Hill 95, and Hill 122 in the 
Foret de Monte Castret. 

This unit swept through the Avranches 

corridor with the Third Army and did con- 
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siderable firing in Brittanny at St. Malo and 
Brest. When the German counteroffensive 
in the Ardennes began, the Three Hundred 
and Thirty-third had batteries staggered in 
Belgium and across the German border near 
Schoenberg. 


LOSSES SEVERE 


Along with United States units like the 
One Hundred and Sixth and Twonty-eighth 
Infantry Divisions, the Three Hundred and 
Thirty-third Field Artillery received the full 
fury of the spearhead thrust of Von Rund- 
stedt’s attack at the point of impact. Losses 
in men and equipment were severe. The 
battalion commander was captured and most 
of two gun batteries were casualti2s 

Survivors of this action and recently liber- 
ated prisoners captured during the fight told 
of stubborn resistance and examples of high 
courage by the artillerymen that prolonged 
the battle after large group: of men had been 
surrounded. 

“We took our toll of Germans before we 
went down, either because we ran out of 
ammunition or because some of us were 
hopelessly cut off,” reported one Negro 
RAMP of the unit, shortly before sailing for 
the United States from Le Havre. 

The Nine Hundred and Sixty-ninth Field 
Artillery Battalion, another medium how- 
itzer outfit, was the only Negro artillery unit 
in Europe to receive a Presidential Distin- 
guished Unit Citation. It had fought 
through the Normandy, and northern France, 
campaigns, providing artillery backing for 
infantrymen of a number of United States 
divisions. When the Ardennes _ break- 
through started, the Nine Hundred and Six- 
ty-ninth received orders to displace its guns 
and withdraw in the direction of Bastogne, 
Belgium. 

It reached that little city in time to be 
pressed into service by the acting com- 
mander of the One Hundred and First Air- 
borne Division, then Brig. Gen. W. A. Mc- 
Auliffe, and to earn for itself a place in 
American military history as one of the units 
making up the gallant garrison that fought 
against overwhelming odds to save the stra- 
tegically vital rail and road junction. 


DISTINGUISHED UNIT CITATION 


The Nine Hundred and Sixty-ninth Field 
Artillery Battalion received its Distinguished 
Unit Citation along with the One Hundred 
and First Airborne Division and other at- 
tached units which formed the garrison 
that fought the epic Battle of Bastogne. 
The citation reads: 

“These units distinguished themselves in 
combat against powerful and aggressive 
enemy forces composed of elements of eight 
German divisions during the period from 
December 18 to 27, 1944, by extraordinary 
heroism and gallantry in defense of the Key 
communications center of Bastogne, Bel- 
gium. 

“Essential to a large-scale exploitation of 
this break-through into Belgium and north- 
ern Luxemburg, the enemy attempted to 
seize Bastogne by attacking constantly and 
savagely with the best of his armor and in- 
fantry. Without benefit of prepared de- 
fenses, facing almost overwhelming odds, and 
with very limited and fast-dwindling sup- 
plies, these units maintained a high combat 
morale and an impenetrable defense, despite 
extremely heavy bombing, intense artillery 
fire, and constant attacks from infantry and 
armor on all sides of their completely cut- 
off and encircled position. 

“This masterful and grimly determined 
defense denied the enemy even momentary 
success in an operation for which he paid 
dearly in men, matériel, and eventually 
morale. The outstanding courage and re- 
sourcefulness and undaunted determination 
of this gallant force is in keeping with the 
highest traditions of the service.” 
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FIRST ROUND ACROSS RHINE 


The Seven Hundred and Seventy-seventh 
Field Artillery Battalion was the only Negro 
4.5-inch gun unit in the ETO and fought 


with the Ninth Army. One distinction 
claimed by the Seven Hundredth and 
Seventy-seventh is that it fired the first 


American artillery round across the Rhine 
River near Munchen-Gladbach 

Other vetcran ETO Negro artillery units 
were the Nine Hundred and Ninety-ninth 
Field Artillery Battalion, which fired its 8- 
inch howitzers from lower Normandy to Cen- 
tral Germany, and the Five Hundred and 
Seventy-eighth, another 8-inch howitzer unit 
that helped to stem the Nazi tide in the 
Ardennes in December and January 

In early November the Seven Hundred and 
Si-*y-first Tank Battalion, commanded by 
Lt. Col. Paul L. Bates, of Boonton, N. J, 
was committed as attached armor of the 
Twenty-sixth Infantry Division in the Third 
United States Army, becoming the first Negro 
tank unit to go into action 

The Seven Hundred and Sixty-first fought 
in six European countries—France, Holland, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, Germany, and Aus- 
tria—and was at various times attached to 
the Third, Seventh, and Ninth United States 
Armies. During these campaigns the battal- 
ion furnished tank support fo the Twenty- 
sixth, Seventy-first, Eighty-seventh, Seventy- 
ninth, One Hundred and Third Infantry Divi- 
sions, and the Seventeent’) Airborne Division 
during the Battle of the Eu'ge 

Eight enlisted men of the unit won bat- 
tlefield commissions Decorations included 
40 Bronze Stars, 8 Silver Stars, 3 of them 
posthumously awarded. 

These Negro tankers spearheaded the fa- 


mous “Task Force Rhine,’ which crashed 
through the rugged mountain defenses of 
the Siegfried line in the Nieder Schletten- 


bach-Reisdorf-Klingenmunster area Task 
Force Rhine consisted of the Seven Hundred 
and Sixty-first Tank Battalion, the Second 
Battalion of the One Hundred and Third In- 
fantry Division’s Four Hundred and Ninth 
Regiment, a detachment of combat engineers, 
and a recon platoon from the Six Hundred 
and Fourteenth Tank Destroyer Battalion, a 
Negro outfit. In 3 days the task force opened 
up a big hole in the Siegfried defensé 
through which passed the Fourteenth Ar- 
mored Division on March 24 

Another Negro tank unit, the Seven Hun- 
dred and Eighty-fourth, arrived in Europe in 
time to assist> the Thirty-fifth Infantry Di- 
vision in crossing both the Roer and Rhine 
Rivers and the subsequent fighting that fol- 
lowed these crossings 

MOST BRILLIANT RECORD 

Probably no other Negro combat unit in 
Europe achieved as brilliant a record, both 
in terms of consistently outstanding per- 
formance in battle and excellence of morale 
as did the Six Hundred and Fourteenth Tank 
Destroyer Battalion. Commanded by Lt. C 
Frank S. Pritchard, a white officer from Lans- 
ing, Mich., the unit was mainly officered by 
Negroes. 


The unit moved into pcsition with the 
Ninety-fifth Infantry Division in front 
Metz in November, but soon after was trans- 
ferred to the One Hundred and Second In- 
fantry Division of the Seventh Army, where 
it remained as attached tank-destroyer sup- 
port until the end of the war. 

For “outstanding performance of duty in 
action against the enemy” at Climbach 


France, on December 14, 1944, the third pla- 
toon of company C of the Six Hundred and 
Fourteenth Tank Destroyer Battalion re- 
ceived a Distinguished Unit Citation. The 
citation itself tells graphically the grim, 
heroic nature of the action: 

“The third platoon was an element of 
task force whose mission was to storm and 
capture the strategically important town 
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Climbach, France, on the approaches of the 
Siegfried line. Upon reaching the outskirts 
of the town, the task force was halted by a 
terrific hail of fire from an enemy force firmly 
entrenced in the surrounding woods and hills 
overlooking the route of approach. The only 
position available for direct fire upon the 
enemy was an open field. 

“As the Third Platoon moved into posi- 
tion, its commander and several men were 
wounded. Undeterred by heavy enemy small 
arms, mortar and artillery fire, which was 
now being directed against their position, 
the men of the Third Platoon valiantly set 
up their 3-inch guns and delivered accurate 
and deadly fire into the enemy positions. 
Casualties were mounting; two of their four 
guns were knocked out; nevertheless, the re- 
maining crew members heroically assisted in 
the loading and firing of the other guns. At 
the height of the battle, enemy infantry con- 
verged on the position from the surrounding 
woods, threatening to wipe out the platoon’s 
position. 

“While a few members of the gun crews 
remained firing the 3-inch guns, others 
manned machine gun; and individual weap- 
ons, laying down a devastating curtain of 
fire which inflicted numerous casualties on 
the enemy and successfully repulsed the at- 
tack. During the fight an ammunition 
shortage developed, and gun crews were re- 
duced to skeleton size, one man loading, aim- 
ing, and firing, while the other men repeat- 
edly traveled a distance of 50 yards through 
a hail of mortar and small arms fire, to 
okt’ain shells from a half-track which had 
been set on fire by a direct hit from an 
enemy mortar shell. 

“Heedless of possible injury, men continu- 
ously exposed themselves to enemy fire to 
render first aid to the wounded. In this en- 
gagement, although the platoon suffered over 
50 percent casualties and lost considerable 
matériel, its valorous conduct, in the face 
o: overwhelming odds. enabled the task force 
to capture its objective. 

“The grim determination, the indomitable 
fighting spirit and the esprit de corps dis- 
played by all members of the Third Platoon 
reflect the highest traditions of the armed 
forces of the United States.” 


INFANTRY 


In December 1944 several thousand Negro 
soldiers answered a general appeal for volun- 
teers for training as infantry riflemen. 
Some 2,500 volunteers from Negro units of 
Communications Zone were trained at a 
ground forces reinforcement command depot 
at Noyons, France, and committed to action 
with infantry and armored divisions of the 
First and Seventh Armies as assigned pla- 
toons and companies. 

The setting of a quota for these Negro in- 
fantrymen resulted in the rejection of nearly 
8,000 other Negro GI’s whe wanted to fight 
at the front 

In a story carried in its Paris edition on 
Marcn 19, the Stars and Stripes announced 
the presence in the line of Negro infantry- 
men and said: “Long contemplated, the plan 
of mixing white and colored doughboys in 
fightinz units was launched not as an ex- 
periment in race relations but as an answer 
both to the needs of the military situation 
and repeated requests by Negro service troops 
for an opportunity to get into the war as 
combat men.” 

The men gave many reasons for having 
volunteered. Some were sick and tired of 
dull rear-echelon activity. Many went in 
for idealistic reasons, determined to dis- 
prove the myth that Negroes are poor combat 
soldiers and lacking in courage. 

Said Pic Leroy W. Kemp, from Atlantic 
City, N. J.: “We're all in this thing together 
now—white and Negro Americans in the 
same companies—and that’s how it should 
be. That's why I volunteered. Most Negro 
troops are in service units. We've been giving 


a lot of sweat. 
blood with it.” 

The record shows clearly that these men 
gave an extraordinarily fine account of them- 
selves in combat, eaptured and killed hun- 
dreds of Germans, earned many decorations 
for front-line heroism, and won praise and 
respect from their white fellow infantrymen. 

Negro rifle platoons fought with the First, 
Second, Eighth, Ninth, Sixty-ninth, Seventy- 
eighth, Ninety-ninth, and One Hundred and 
Fourth Infantry Divisions of the First Army, 
and Negro companies joined armored infan- 
try battalions of the Twelfth and Fourteenth 
Armored Divisions. 

“If comments of white personnel of these 
Givisions are any indication, the plan of mix- 
ing white and colored troops in fighting 
units, a departure from previous United 
States Army practice, is operating success- 
fully,” a Stars and Stripes staff writer re- 
ported in an article in the paper's April 6 
issue 


Now, I think, we’ll mix some 


FRIENDLY WELCOME EVERYWHERE 


Negro reinforcements reported a sincere, 
friendly welcome everywhere. They also 
spoke of excellent relations with their white 
fellow-doughs, of the making of inter-racial 
friendships. 

One company commander’s comment was 
typical. “The integration of the Negro pla- 
toon into this unit was accomplished quickly 
and quietly. There was no problem.” 

In its first action the Negro platoon of 
K Company of the Three Hundred Ninety- 
fourth Infantry Regiment of the Ninety- 
ninth Division, led an attack on the town of 
Honningen across the Rhine River, cleared 
one-fourth of it and captured over 250 
prisoners. 

Another platoon with E Company of the 
Three Hundred Ninety-third Regiment of 
the same division got its haptism of fire on 
March 25 when it attacked German positions 
near Jahrfeld, Germany. Employing march- 
ing fire, they advanced, routing the Ger- 
mans, knocking out a Mark IV tank and a 
flak wagon, killing 48 of the enemy and 
capturing 60. These men gained their ob- 
jective. Hill 373. 

The Negro platoon of Company G of the 
Two Hundred Seventy-third Infantry Regi- 
ment helped the Sixty-ninth Infantry Di- 
vision to become the first American unit to 
make contact with the Russian forces. Dur- 
ing the platoon’s first combat action at 
Hann Munden, Staff Sergeant Ames Shipper, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., took 118 prisoners from 
@ barn. 

This platoon was later attached to the 
Ninth Armored Division’s Combat Command 
A for the drive dcross the German plains 
to the Mulde River. This platoon helped 
in the capture of Falkenharst, Wersenfeld, 
and a number of other German towns during 
this drive. 

On VE-day, May 8, a group from the 
Negro platoon led by Lt. H. C. Hind, Los 
Angeles, Calif., and Staff Sgt. Elmans Starks, 
Washington, D. C., crossed the Elbe River, 
met Russian troops and held a victory cele- 
bration. It was the first time that these 
Russians had seen American Negroes and 
they exchanged stories and souvenirs and 
had a victory feast. 

Sgt. Edgar E. Zeno, a member of the Negro 
platoon of G Company of the Thirty-ninth 
Infantry Regiment of the Ninth Infantry 
Division, received the Silver Star for “gal- 
lantry in action against the enemy.” Near 
Siedlinghausen, Germany, Zeno’s company 
met heavy enemy machine-gun fire. Zeno 
worked his way across open terrain, armed 
with a BAR, firing all the while. 

Twenty-five yards from the machine-gun 
position, he hurled a hand grenade and 
rushed the emplacement. His action led to 
the capture of the machine-gun position, 
during which he killed 7 Germans, wounded 
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3, and enabled his unit to take 60 mor 
prisoners, 
ANOTHER SILVER STAR 


Another Silver Star recipient was Pfc June 
Jefferson, Jr., of Company A, Four Hundreq 
and Fourteenth Infantry Regiment of the 
One Hundred and Fourth Infantry Division. 
The award citation stated: 

“When an enemy tank crashed through a 
road block and entered a recently capture 
town, Private Jefferson voluntarily and at 
great risk of his life, crossed open, fire-swept 
terrain in the face of direct fire from the 
tank, made his way to the house where the 
tank was located, and dropped incendiary 
and fragmentation grenades into the open 
turret of the tank, causing it to catch fire. 

“As the crew emerged, he killed them with 
his rifle. He then returned to his position 
and quickly organized an assault on the 
enemy riflemen who were supporting the 
tank, killing, wounding or capturing all of 
the enemy infantrymen.” 

One of the finest tributes paid these 
volunteer infantrymen came from Brig. Gen. 
Charles T. Lanham, assistant commander of 
the One Hundred and Fourth Infantry Divi- 
sion, following the presentation of combat 
decorations of 11 of the men. 

“I have never seen any soldiers who have 
performed better in combat than you,” Gen- 
eral Lanham told the Negro doughboys. 


SIGNAL CORPS 


During the campaign against the German 
Army in Europe, 5,500 Negro Signal Corps 
troops belonging to 20 signal units partici- 
pated in the. vital battle of communications. 

These Negro troops worked in two main 
types of Signal Corps units—light and heavy 
signal construction battalions and companies. 

Negro units that participated in various 
campaigns were the Twenty-fifth, Twenty- 
ninth, Thirty-seventh, Fortieth, Forty-first, 
Forty-second, Forty-third, and Forty-fourth 
Signal Construction Battalions, and the Two 
Hundred and Fifty-eighth, Two Hundred and 
Fifty-ninth, Two Hundred and Sixty-first, 
Two Hundred and Sixty-seventh, Two Hun- 
dred and Sixty-eighth, Two Hundred and 
Sixty-ninth, Two Hundred and Seventieth, 
Two Hundred and Seventy-fifth, Five Hun- 
dred and Thirty-fourth, Five Hundred and 
Thirty-fifth, Five Hundred and Thirty-sev- 
enth, and Four Hundred and Ninety-sixth 
Signal Construction Companies. 

Negroes comprised 744 percent of the total 
Signal Corps personnel in the European 
theater. 

Several of these units made communica- 
tions history. Negro signal outfits laid wire 
from the hedgerowed fields of Normandy, 
across France, Luxemburg, and Belgium 
deep into Germany. 

A recent estimate of communications wire 
put in by Negro troops released by Communi- 
cations Zone Headquarters included these fig- 
ures: Over 10,000 miles of open wire set up 
over 500 miles of field wire, and over 500 miles 
of rubber and lead spiral 4 cable. 

The Twenty-ninth Signal Construction 
Battalion arrived in France on D plus 9 and 
10. Its first major mission—rehabilitation 
of the Chef du Pont-Valognes railroad pole 
line, was accomplished in the face of enemy 
snipers, mines, and artillery fire. 

After this the Twenty-ninth moved int 
Carentan on June 22, shortly after the town 
had been liberated by United States forces 
and repaired damaged telephone lines fre- 
quently under heavy German artillery fire 

Another Negro Signal Corps unit—the 
Forty-first Signal Construction Battalion— 
arrived on the Continent on D plus 20 and 
was assigned to the rehabilitation of damagea 
French lines. The first line started at Va- 
lognes, Normandy, and ran into Cherbourg, 
where the Forty-first signal men worked be- 
fore the city was completely c)cared of enemy 
resistance. 











The unit set up about 200 miles of open- 
re pole lines and 40 miles of underground 
‘ad-covered cable. This latter is reported to 
the longest underground cable laid in 
by any one signal unit. The Forty- 
) installed the communications sys- 
the Continental headquarters of 
ications Zone during the Normandy 
and assisted with the installation 
iunications for the first SHAEF con- 
tal command post. 
Forty-first Signal Construction Bat- 
lion was Officially commrended for its work 
in Normandy by Maj. Gen. W. S. Rumbough, 
£ signal officer of the ETO, who said: 
“This is to commend the officers and en- 
listed men of the Forty-first Signal Construc- 
tion Battalion upon the construction work 
in connection with the establishment of the 
neadquarters Communications Zone signal 
syste! The work was done at high speed, 
and the men worked far in excess of their 
normal working schedule to accomplish their 
job.” 
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CHEMICAL WARFARE 


Chemical Warfare Service headquarters in 
the European theater of operations has dis- 
losed that of the 9,500 Chemical Warfare 

rvice troops in the theater on VE-day, 
f these were Negro enlisted men and 

Other Negro Chemical Warfare Serv- 
ice units were the three chemical decontami- 
nation companies, the Twenty-fifth, Thirty- 
second, and Thirty-fourth. 

All of the smoke-generator units were not 
used in their primary function of manufac- 
turing artificial fog, several being diverted 
to trucking operations under Transportation 
Corps supervision. 

The record shows that the smoke-genera- 
tor companies which saw action performed 
excellently, often under heavy enemy fire, 
winning praise from infantry commmanders 
and chemical officers. 

The Eighty-fourth Chemical Smoke Gener- 
ator Company arrived in France on D-plus-l, 
but did not engage in smoking operations 
during the early part of the Normandy cam- 
paign. Its first important combat test came 
when it was attached to the Fifth Infantry 
Division in the latter part of Sepember 1944. 

The Fifth Division was in the Moselle River 
Valley region and meeting severe German 
resistance there. The Eighty-fourth pro- 
vided smoke for the screening of bridge- 
building operations across the river and ma- 
terially assisted in the winning of the first 
major United States bridgehead east of the 
Moselle in that part of the valley. 

There were casualties among the smoke 
men and a number of them distinguished 
themselves by gallantry under observed 
enemy artillery fire. 

After watching men of the Eighty-fourth 
rm under fire during this action, the 
commander of the Tenth Infantry Regiment 
told them: “If I could, I would award the 
combat infantryman badge to all of you.” 
Some idea of the difficulties encountered 

ing the Moselle operations can be ob- 
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tained from reading the company operations 
record. The report covering the period 
November 12 to November 18 has the follow- 
ing facts recorded concerning the smoking 
of the Moselle crossing at Ancerville. 


“Artillery fire was continuous over the en- 
tire area on November 15. At approximately 
1200 on November 16, artillery fire at posi- 
tions 1, 2, and 3 and on the surrounding 
roads made it impossible to bring supplies 
to these generator positions. Two trucks 
and one generator were hit by shrapnel.” 

Another Negro unit, the Seventy-fourth 






Chemical Smoke Generator Company, made 
smoke to cover the Ninth Army's crossing of 
the Roer River in February. It was attached 
t e Eighty-fourth Infantry Division for 
the attack across the Roer. 

The division G-3 reported that the com- 
I had completed its mission “in an ex- 
ceicht manner.” The G-2 of the division 
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also reported that 300 enemy artillery rounds 
landed in Linnich, Germany, in 5 minutes on 
February 22 while the Seventy-fourth was 
working there. 

One of the greatest artificial fogs in mili- 
tary history was created in December 1944 by 
the all-Negro One Hundred Sixty-first Smoke 
Generator Company when it shrouded the 
upper Saar River Valley with a dense cloud 
of fog that completely obscured the move- 
ments of one entire division, the Ninetieth 
Infantry Division. 

The Ninetieth Division was éffectively con- 
cealed for nearly 2 weeks, it is reported, dur- 
ing which time the entire division crossed the 
Saar, established a bridgehead, wiped out 
260 pillboxes, wrecked a portion of the Sieg- 
fried Line and killed hundreds of enemy 
soldiers. 

During this operation the One Hundred 
Sixty-first fed 146,000 gallons of oil into their 
M2 smoke generators. 

The One Hundred Sixty-third Chemical 
Smoke Generator Company was assigned to 
the job of screening the crossing of the 
Neckar River at Heilbronn, Germany, by the 
One Hundredth Infantry Division of the 
Seventh Army. The mission was success- 
fully accomplished. 

A report of the operation states simply: 
“Hostile artillery and rocket fire was intense.” 

This unit also assisted in screening the 
crossing of the Rhine River at Speyer, Ger- 
many, on March 25 and 26, in support of 
advance elements of the Seventy-first Infan- 
try Division. Its mission was to support the 
division‘s river crossing and to divert the 
enemy’s attention from the site of the major 
river-crossing operation which was to take 
in another location. 

Negro chemical smoke generator compa- 
nies that operated on the Continent between 
D-day and VE-day were: The Eighty-first, 
Eighty-second, Eighty-third, Eighty-fourth, 
Eighty-fifth, Eighty-sixth, Eighty-seventh, 
Seventy-fourth, One Hundred and Sixty- 
first, One Hundred and Sixty-second, One 
Hundred and Sixty-third, One Hundred and 
Sixty-fourth, One Hundred and Sixty-fifth, 
One Hundred and Sixty-seventh, and One 
Hundred and Seventy-first Chemical Smoke 
Generator Companies. 

Other Negro units in the Chemical Warfare 
Service were the Twenty-fifth, Thirty-second, 
and Thirty-fourth Chemical Decontamina- 
tion Companies. 


ORDNANCE 


Of the 6,000,000 tons of ammunition 
handled: by ordnance ammunition companies 
on the Continent between D-day and VE-day, 
more than 4,500,000 tons passed through the 
hands of Negro ordnancemen, Maj. Gen. 
Henry B. Sayler, chief ordnance officer of 
the ETO, said recently. 

In releasing the figures on the amount of 
ammunition made available for use by 
United States fighting men, General Sayler 
paid high tribute to the 14,323 Negro enlisted 
men who accounted for 11 percent of the 
total ordnance personnel on the Continent, 

“Not only did these Negro troops ‘pass the 
ammunition,’” said General Sayler, “but on 
numerous occasions many of them fought 
the Germans, participated in patrols, and 
took prisoners.” 

The forward ammunition supply points 
operated by these Negro ordmancemen were 
the retail source for all types of ammunition, 
bullets, shells, fuses, and propelling charges, 
served directly to infantry, artillery, and 
armored units. As such, these ammunition 
supply points were behind the front lines 
and on several occasions, in front of them, 
especiaNy during periods of fluid fronts. 

One ammunition company, the Six Hun- 
dred and Twenty-sixth, although it had 
moved into its new location, was unable 


to operate until the infantry had cleared 
the enemy artillery from a hill less than 
2 miles away. 
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The peak of ammunition handling was 
reached shortly after the Germans were re- 
pulsed in their Ardennes break-through 
During the period that followed, the 101 
ammunition companies received and issued 
24,000 tons per day, or seven to eight thou- 
sand tons over the average of 15,000 tons 
per day established in the European cam- 
paign. 

In carrying out their mission of supplying 
ammunition to the men behind the guns, the 
Negro ordnancemen displayed courage time 
and again, General Sayler declared. 

An example cited by General Sayler was the 
bravery demonstrated by the members of 
the Six Hundred and Fifty-fifth Ordnance 
Ammunition Company which unloaded a 
trainload of white phosphorous mortar shells 
on December 26, near Soissons, France, while 
shells were exploding around them. Their 
acts of heroism saved the French city from 
complete destruction. E 

Another noncombat Negro ordnance am- 
munition company earned the title of the 
“Fighting Fifty-sixth” when its members 
engaged 51 German SS troops near the Bel- 
gian border early in September. When the 
shooting was over, 36 Nazis were killed, 3 
wounded, and the rest taken prisoner 

Of the 20 ordnance motor-vehicle distrib- 
uting companies in the European Theater of 
Operations, two of them were manned by 430 
Negro ordnancemen. These distributing 
companies furnished the combat troops with 
armored vehicles and service troops with the 
trucks necessary to keep the front-liners sup- 
plied. 

The remainder of the Negro personnel, 165 
in number, were active in the administrative 
divisions of battalion headquarters. 


MEDICAL CORPS 


Negro personnel formed 2.2 percent of the 
total European Theater of Operation medical 
service strength or 5,482, a statement released 
by the office of the chief surgeon of the Euro- 
pean theater of operations disclosed. 

Negro officers were distributed as follows: 
Medical officers, 51; Dental Corps, 28; Med- 
ical Administrative Corps, 17; and Nurse 
Corps, 67. Sixty-five of the Negro nurses 
were attached to the One Hundred and Sixty- 
eighth Station Hospital in England. 

Working with divisions at the front the 
performance of Negro medics was particu- 
larly outstanding. 

The Four Hundred and Twenty-eighth 
Medical Battalion operating with the First 
Army, carried more than 1,200,000 patients in 
their ambulances in evacuating wounded to 
rear areas. 

Of the 220,000 patients hauled by the Five 
Hundred and Ninety-second Ambulance Com- 
Pany. only 2 were lost, those being caused by 
enemy action when an ambulance was strafed 
by enemy aircraft at Malmedy during the 
German counteroffensive last winter. 

Typical of the heroism displayed by the 
medics is the story of Corp. Waverly B. Wood- 
son, Jr., of Philadelphia, a medic of the Three 
Hundred and Twentieth Barrage Balloon Bat- 
talion. 

At about 9:30 a. m. on D-day Corporal 
Woodson was wounded by shrapnel when the 
LST in which he was riding was damaged by 
a floating mine near the shore. The ship was 
under continuous mortar and machine-gun 
fire and was finally beached 

Corporal Woodson, along with three other 
enlisted men and an officer, went over the 
side of the LST onto the beach where they 
planned to set up a first-aid station. The 
shrapnel wound, which he had not noticed, 
Was dressed by a member of the party. All 
other participants said that Corporal Wood- 
son began caring for the wounded as a mem- 
ber of the group at 10 a. m. and remained on 
duty treating wounds ranging from bullet 
abrasions to intestinal wounds until relieved 
at 4 p. m. the next day. 

When they were relieved Corporal Woodson 
found himself without bedding and started 
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down the beach to acquire blankets. He was 
called by a group of soldiers who had been 
completing a landing operation by a rope at- 
tached to an LST out in the harbor and 
anchored to the beach. The rope had broken 
and three of the men attempting to land had 
been submerged. Corporal Woodson’s Red 
Cross brassard attracted the soldiers on the 
beack and they called him to assist in giving 
artificial respiration, which he did. The 
three joined their companions after his treat- 
ment. Corporal Woodson was then sent to 
the hospital for further treatment of his 
wound. 

Following an investigation by Lt. Col. Leon 
J. Reed, of the Three Hundred and Twentieth 
Barrage Balloon Battalion, a recommenda- 
tion for an appropriate award has been made 
for Corporal Woodson. - 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


Of the 259,173 Negro troops in the Euro- 
pean theater of operations as of May 15, a 
little more than one in every five was an 
engineer soldier, according to information 
released by the office of the chief engineer 
of the European Theater of Operations. 

On May 31 there were 54,600 Negro engineer 
enlisted men, 320 officers, and 54 warrant 
officers, of a total of 337,000 in the theater’s 
engineer command. This total includes 
personnel of general service regiments, engi- 
neer dump-truck companies, engineer fire- 
fighting units, aviation engineer battalions, 
and separate battalions. There were 165 
engineer units of all types. 

A survey of Negro engineer units showed 
that Negro engineers participated in all of 
the main operations by United States forces 
on the continent which required engineer- 
ing, from D-day landings and beachhead op- 
erations of June 1944, to the conquest of the 
Rhineland. 

Dump Truckers 


One unit, the Five Hundred and Eighty- 
second Engineer Dump ‘Truck Company, 
landed on Omaha Beach shortly after H-hour 
on June 6 and worked continuously up until 
and after the crossing and bridging of the 
Rhine. 

The Five Hundred and Eighty-second was 
one of 58 Negro engineer dump-truck units 
in the ETO on May 31. This outfit came 
ashore on D-day with the One Thousand 
One Hundred and Sixth Engineer Combat 
Group, performing its “primary mission”— 
hauling bridging equipment and explosives. 
Almost immediately these dump truckers 
were conscripted to taxi combat personnel of 
the Eighty-second and One Hundred and 
First Airborne Divisions and the Fourth In- 
fantry Division to forward areas. 

Silver and Bronze Stars were awarded to 
several men of the unit for bravery under 
fire. First Sgt. Norman Day of Danville, IIl., 
received the Silver Star for heroism on the 
beach where he directed United States traffic 
under heavy shelling. Day also received the 
Purple Heart for wounds and the British 
Distinguished Service Medal. 

During the Rhine crossing operations the 
Five Hundred and Eighty-second was sig- 
nificantly well up forward working as a 
XVI Corps unit, hauling crushed rock for 
bridge-building operations. 

These dump truck units worked all over 
Europe but rarely hit the head. The Four 
Hundfed and Thirty-fourth, another Negro 
dump truck company assisted the One Thou- 
sand and Fifty-sixth Port Construction and 
Repair Group in rehabilitating the port of 
Cherbourg in July 1944. They worked day 
and night on a double shift basis, removing 
thousands of tons of debris that had accu- 
mulated from bombing and demolition work, 

Not all of the work done by the engineer 
dump-truck units was in the rear areas, how- 
ever. The following excerpt from the unit 
history of the Five Hundred and Seventy- 
second Engineer Dump Truck Company, a 
Pegro unit, describes a front-line incident: 
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“July 3, 1944, Pvt. William Wright, Jr., 
wounded by enemy shell fire while on opera- 
tions delivering engineer supplies to a bridge 
site which was under enemy fire.” 

On July 20 this unit was given the job of 
hauling road-building material and debris 
for filling craters and building bridge ap- 
proaches ahead of the armored columns 
which broke through the day after the cap- 
ture of Lessay in Normandy. 

The following account of a strafing attack 
on a Negro qymp-truck convoy near Fon- 
tainebleau, France, was written by one of the 
drivers, and illustrates the dangers and diffi- 
culties under which the men frequently 
operated: 

“The German planes came in very low 
dropping flares, lighting the area as far as 
one could see. The AA guns answered back 
with steady streams of cross-fire. The con- 
voy was brought to a halt. The men scram- 
bled to their guns and opened fire in unison 
with the ack-ack barrage. 

“The accurate fire sent up by the men 
made it impenetrable. The barrage con- 
tinued for what seemed an eternity before 
all was quiet. The Germans had gone on 
leaving the main bridge destroyed, their only 
damage. The men descended from their guns 
reluctantly. After finding a new road the 
convoy continued and delivered our much- 
needed cargo.” 


General Service Regiments 


According to paragraph 318 of FM 5-5, 
which is the Engineer Field Manual, the 
mission of an engineer general service regi- 
ment is defined: “The engineer general serv- 
ice regiment performs general engineer 
work—particularly that requiring most 
skilled labor—throughout the Army service 
area and communications zone of the theater 
of operations. A general service regiment 
* * * ts capable of executing extensive 
and permanent work.” 

This general phrasing of a general service 
regiment’s function provided sufficient lati- 
tude for Negro general-service units to per- 
form a wide variety of tasks on the Con- 
tinent, from erecting tent camps and weld- 
ing to repairing damaged rail lines and all- 
purpose excavations. 

By VE-day 60 percent of all engineer gen- 
eral service regiments assigned or attached 
to Communications Zone were Negro units, 
30 out of 50 reported on May 31. 

When the Three Hundre‘ and Fifty-sixth 
Engineer General Service Regiment moved 
into Granville, France, four days after the 
German garrison had left, it was given a few 
unexisting chores to do. One battalion was 
assigned to clearing and rehabilitating build- 
ings and quarters in the city, removing debris, 
wiring, plumbing, and glazing a number of 
three-story houses. 

“In addition,” the regimental record states, 
“two kitchens were constructed and addi- 
tional latrines and washrooms erected, show- 
ers installed, and an area of some 36,000 
Square feet graded and cleared.” 

After doing this, the regiment went to 
work on maintenance and repair of the road 
net from Granville to Vire to Mortain and 
Avranches, and all minor roads, a total of 
245 miles of road net. The work consisted of 
repairing bomb craters and holes, “resurfac- 
ing of shoulders and general maintenance.” 

By and large this is the kind of work gen- 
eral service regiments were given todo. But 
it was precisely this work of rehabilitation 
and maintenance that helped to keep Com- 
munications Zone functioning. 

Another Negro general-service regiment, 
the Ninety-fifth, arrived in France July 8. 
It had worked on the Alcan Highway to 
Alaska and in Wales. Its first operational 
mission said: “Road construction and 
maintenance, debris clearing and street re- 
construction in the Valognes and Cherbourg 
areas.” 

But during this job, mines and booby traps 
Were encountered in hundreds. They had 





to be removed and defuzed. The regimen 
also built during this period a very impor. 
tant traffic circle in the heart of Shattereg 
Valognes. Through that circle passed a yas 
and vital flow of traffic between Cherboury 
and the beaches, toward the front. 

This regiment was officially commended py 
Lt. Gen. C. H. Lee, Communications Zons 
commander for its work in constructing Com. 
munications Zone headquarters at Valognes 

Another job assigned to the Ninety-gfty 
was the rehabilitation of a single rail tracy 
from Alencon to Mortagne, France. How the 
job was completed is told in the regimenta 
history: 

“Three days were spent on removal of ex. 
plosives in the yards at Mesles-sur-Sarthe 
before any heavy equipment could be put to 
work. The railroad bridge at Bressy-Mangis 
was damaged as a result of enemy demoli- 
tions, but the span was not completely 
dropped from the abutment, and a trestle 
bent placed under the end after jacking pro. 
vided suitable bearing. The attempteq 
demolition of the trestles themselves were 
very ineffective, and they were repaired in 
place by welding and patching. 

“On September 2 a test run was made over 
the line with a locomotive. On the 4th the 
project was finished.” 

Another Negro general-service regiment, 
the Three Hundred and Ninety-second, was 
awarded the Meritorious Service Unit Plaque 
for work performed between September 23 
and December 31. 

“Despite numerous difficulties,” the cita- 
tion order states, “including inclement 
weather and limited supplies, this unit eff- 
ciently accomplished several difficult and 
hazardous projects. The enterprise, ingenu- 
ity, and unremitting diligence displayed by 
the members of the Three Hundred and 
Ninety-second Engineer General Service Reg- 
iment were in keeping with the highest tra- 
ditions of the armed forces of the United 
States.” 

The Meritorious Service Unit Plaque is 
awarded for “superior performance of duty 
in the performance of exceptionally difficult 
tasks.” 


TRANSPORTATION CORPS 


Negro troops made an impressive contribu- 
tion to the operations of the Transportation 
Corps from D-day to VE-day, a survey com- 
piled from information obtained from ETO 
Transportation Corps headquarters showed. 

The mission of the Army’s Transportation 
Corps is to transport men and _ supplies. 
Statistics released by the office of Maj. Gen 
Frank S. Rose, chief of transportation in the 
European theater, indicate the magnitude of 
its achievements as well as the extent of 
Negro participation in the operations of the 
corps. 

Of a total of 157,327 troops in the Trans- 
portation Corps in the ETO, reported on May 
3, 1944, 69,914 of these were in Negro units— 
or 44.4 percent. 

Thirty-two of the forty-on- port battalions 
reported were Negro, while out of 50 separate 
port companies in the theater 38 were Negro, 
making a personnel total of 31,763 in all 
Negro port units. 

In the quartermaster truck field, 316 of the 


' 453 quartermaster truck companies oper:'- 


ing under Transportation Corps contro! were 
Negro companies. Ten of the nineteen quar- 
termaster groups were Negro, and there wer? 
31 Negro battalions among the 86 quarter- 
master battalions listed. There was one 
Negro quartermaster car company, the Five 
Hundred and Twenty-fourth, and four Negro 
chemical smoke generator companies under 
Transportation Corps commend. 
PORT BATTALIONS 

When the first United States elements 
reached the French coast in June, Transpor- 
tation Corps units were among them and tbe 
battle of the beaches merged with the vital 
and hard-fought battle of supply. 








ps of the Transportation Corps 

the initial waves on D-day, came 

th the engineer brigades and helped 

hat eventually became the greatest 
nply operation in military history. 

“The Normandy supply battle was won by 
units like the Four Hundred and Ninetieth 
sort Battalion, which came in with the sec- 
on D-day and unloaded crucial sup- 
f ammunition, food, and equipment to 


be used by the assault troops. 
“owe were in holes dug in on the beach 
chen artillery fire from the bluffs started 


us hell,” Corp. Joseph McLeod, of 
Tampa. Fla., a checker who landed with the 
Four Hundred and Ninetieth recalled. “That 








was about 10 in the morning. After it slack- 
enea. we got up and went to our LCT and 
unioaded .05 millimeter shells.” 


An ther Four Hundred and Ninetieth man, 
Staff Set. Pred B. Jones, of Hazelhurst, Miss., 
was in charge of a platoon on an LCT carrying 
a load of antitank mines, detonators, and 
fuzes He said: 

We stacked the stuff up on the beech and 
then moved it inland. We were lucky that 
stuff didn’t get hit by shellfire. We made a 
human chain and passed the cargo inshore 
by hand.” 

Other Negro units that arrived on D-day, 
D plus 1, and the first week of the beachhead 
fight were the Four Hundred and Ninety- 
fourth and Five Hundred and Second Fort 
Battalions 

These operations were constantly under 
fire. To keep the invasion moving, men and 
supplies had to be discharged with split- 
second timing, and men worked the ships 
until exhausted. Work shifts ran into one 
ancther and men continued to volunteer to 
unload ships under hazardous conditions 
that included direct artillery fire and strafing. 

‘As one of the few regularly constituted 
Services of Supply units selected to accom- 





pany the Combat Engineer Battalions in the 
establishment of the beachhead, the Five 


Hundred and Second Port Battalion suffered 
some casualties,” the unit history laconically 
reports. 


Their casualties included the bat- 


lion's commanding cfficer Lt. Col James 
T. Pierce, of Erie, Pa. 

This unit sailed for France on June 2 and 
started unloading on the morning of the 7th. 
In accomplishing its mission in “Plan Nep- 
tune,” as the invasion was called, the F:ve 
Hundred and Second met problems that were 
complicated by the element of “calculated 
risk.” The record indicates it solved them 


a 
ail 


The GI stevedores had to devise special 
slings for handling bundles of pierced steel 
lanking, a type of cargo that proved a prob- 
lem during the ship DUKW operation. 

The job of unloading cargo at the beaches 
and the ports never stopped. Tonnage sched- 
ules were reached and exceeded. Unloading 
records were broken wee! after week. 

By May 8, VE-day, total United States Army 
cargo arriving by water and discharged by 
port units amounted to 20,432,368 tons. How 
much of this was unloaded by Negro port 
units is not precisely known, but a general 
estimate can be obtained from the fact that 
77 percent of all port units operating during 
is period were Negro units. 

The next phase of the battle of supply fol- 
lowing seizure of the beachhead and expan- 
on of the Allied toehold on Europe, con- 
sd of development of Cherbourg and the 
minor forts on the north side of the Nor- 
tandy Peninsula. Negro port units worked 
all of these ports 
How the battle of supply during this period 
‘S won is tersely told in “The Transpor- 
tion Cérps” in the Battle of France, vol- 
IV, which is the official history of the 
nsportation Corps operating in Europe. 
An excerpt reads: 
ont-line Transportation Corps units 
the battle of the beaches—the port bat- 
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talions and the DUKW companies—played 
their part in the unspectacular but equally 
important work of getting supplies into the 
port of Cherbourg. The port battalions 
marched to the embarkation point at 0730 
where they were ferried by the Navy in LCM’s 
to ships waiting at anchor. The same battal- 
ion was assigned every day to the same ship 
until it was finished, and if possible, each 
group was given the same hatch to work in 
order to increase its efficiency.” 

By August 15, 10,000 long tons had been 
discharged at this port in a single day by an 
unloading force that was overwhelmingly 
Negro 

Cherbourg was a key Allied port. Its re- 
construction and developinent became a 
chief tesk of the Transportation Corps. Its 
development was vital to the speeding-up of 
military operations on the Continent. The 
whole supply build-up hinged on the ex- 
ploitation of Cherbourg. Much credit for 
the success of the complicated and arduous 
Cherbourg operation must go to the port 
battalions and DUKW companies. that 
brought the cargo ashore and to the port- 
construction groups and special-service en- 
gineers Who repaired the harbor 

On July 21, the llth Port moved from 
Omaha Beach into the small ports of St. 
Vasst, Carentan. and Barieur. and continued 
work begun at Isigny and Grandcamp. Negro 
Transportation Corps units participated in 
all these operations. as well as in the devel- 
opment of the port of Granville. 

The Negre contribution to the supply vic- 
tory further can be gaged from the following 
facts. Progress o; the campaign and the 
time factor would not permit development 
of the large Brittany ports as called for in the 
original plans. The military operations were 
suppiied ar.d supported by Cherbourg and 
the smaller Normandy ports. Through these 
small ports and Cherbourg, suffictent sup- 
plies were funneled to support the decisive 
break-through at St. Lo on July 25. Negro 
port and DUKW units handled the bulk of 
these supplies 

There wer 53 ports in all, exclusive of 
Utah and Omaha Beaches, used by United 
States forces between D-day and VE-day 
The largest were Le Havre, Antwerp, and 
Marseilles. As already stated the major share 
of tonnage handled came through the hands 
of Negro stevedores and crane operators. 


AMPHIBIAN TRUCK COMPANIES 


Six Negro DUKW companies, the Four 
Hundred and Sixty-seventh, Four Hundred 
and Sixty-eighth, Four Hundred an” Sixty- 
ninth, Four Hundred and Seventieth, Eight 
Hundred and Nineteenth, and Eight Hun- 
dred and Twenty-first Amphibian Truck 
Companies, had been attached to the 
Eleventh Port for “Plan Neptune,” the in- 
vasion operation The first of these, the 
Four Hundred and Sixty-eighth, arrived on 
D plus 10. Others followed shortly after and 
helped importantly in the solution of the 
critical supply problem. 

The official Transportation Corps historian 
states: “Great difficulty was experienced in 
locating ships at night. DUKW’s were sunk 
by striking submerged objects and one was 
lost through the explosion of a mine. 

“Guts and nerve, and the willingness to 
work long hours to help the soldiers strug- 
gling to enlarge the beachhead won the day, 
however. By June 26, these men discharged 
14 coasters and 11 motor-transport ships and 
supplies were being built up on a scale suf- 
ficient to enable the fighting men to turn 
the landing into an offensive of decisive 
proportions.” 

These DUKW’'s saved the day following the 
severe coastal storm of June 20-22 which 
wrecked all of the Loebnitz piers on the 
beaches and temporarily halted port bat- 
talion unloading. The DUKW’'s stepped into 
the picture and carried the cargo night and 
day. onto the beach and sometimes inland 
to the waiting combat troops. 
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During this period an Eleventh Port of- 


ficer estimated that these DUKW units 
hauled ashore 94 percent of all cargo un- 
loaded at Omaha Beach 

On May 30, there were 16 amphibian truck 
companies in the ETO, 10 of them Negro 
units with a total personnel of 1,730. One 
Wegro unit, the Four Hundred and Sixty- 
ninth, ferried supplies and personnel across 
the Rhine River during the attack that placed 
American forces on the east bank of the 
river. 

TRUCK COMPANIES 


As of May 30, 1944, 69 percent of all truck 
drivers in Tranportation Corps’ motor trans- 
port branch in the ETO were Negro rhis 
average remained much the same following 
the beachhead phase of the battle of Europe 

Some of these units operated continuously 
after D-day. Negro cargo truck units landed 
vehicles anc personnel on Omaha Beach on 
June 6. The Three Thousand Six Hundred 
and Eighty-third Quartermaster Truck Com- 
pany had vehicles ashore on D-day. The 
Three Hundred and Seventieth Quartermas- 
ter Truck Company, a transportation unit, 
was scheduled to land 55 vehicles and 115 
men on the beach on D-plus-l. Instead, it 
got 24 men and 12 trucks ashore as early as 
the ncrning of D-day. 

The Four Thousand and Ninth Quarter- 
master Truck Company landed 115 men and 
55 vehicles on the beach on D-plus-1. The 
Four Thousand and Forty-second Quarter- 
master Truck Company landed 6 men and 
34 vehicles on D-day. 

These men went through unforgettable 
experiences. What they did is starkly told 
in comments of some of the drivers of the 


Three Thousand Six Hundred and Eighty- 
third Quartermaster Truck Company, D-day 
veterans all: 

Corp. Clavon Brown: “About 25 yards 


Offshore 8 to 10 shells hit right near us 
hauled till 1800 on D-day. We dug in on 
the beach. Hauled ammunition on D-plus-2 
while enemy planes strafed arourd us.” 


We 


Pvt. George McLain: “After we got on 
the beach, an &8 burst my truck radiator 
Hawkins, the mechanic, used the radiator 


from a deadlined truck to keep it running 
On N-plus-4 I was nicked on the arm by 
a bomb fragment.’ 


Pvt. Herman Copeland: “Eighty-eights 
were hitting all around us. We were just 
lucky. While hauling ammunition, bullets 


hit the corner of the gas tank and left door, 
just barely missing me.” 

Pvt. Walter Pearson. Jr.: “My truck drowned 
cut and I had to -wim into shore. A couple 
of grenades were thrown at my truck while 
I was hauling amminition. On D-plus-3 a 
bomb dropped in front of the truck and tore 
up the radiator and both front tires The 
fragments killed several foot soldiers. I also 
hauled some wounded from the lines.” 

After Cherbourg and the smaller ports in 
Normandy had been opened and operating, 
the main burden of transporting supplies 
fell on truck transportation. As the tactical 
situation improved and the military railway 
service started to operate its first trains, 
trucks were used tc clear the ports, supple- 
menting the rail lines whenever possible. and 
hauling troops and supplies to the combat 
areas. 

The St. Lo break-through lengthened 
American supply lines enormously. But 
Transportation Corps's motor transport fol- 
lowed General] Patton's Third Army, making 
possible exploitation of the break-through 
and maintenance of the speed of advance 

The first motor express line—the famous 


Red Ball Express—was started on August 
25, 1944. It was built on the one-way traffic 
principle. Trucks were kep’ operating 22 


hours out of 24 with only 2 hours reserved for 
maintenance. Drivers worked an average o* 
36 hours on the road without sleep 

At its peak Red Ball contained 67 percent 
Negro personnel. Its initial target was to 
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haul 4850 tons daily from the ports and 
beaches to Army or forward destinations. 
Peak reached by the system was 6,000 tons 
daily. 

Between August 25 and November 13, Red 
Ball’s 232 companies hauled 412,193 tons 
from the beaches and Normandy ports to the 
First anc Third United States Armies. An 
average Red Ball Express route round trip 
was 546 miles. 

As the supply situation dictated the clos- 
ing down of Red Ball, other motor routes 
were opened from other ports. 

There was White Ball, ABC, XYZ, Yellow 
Ball, Green Diamond, Red Lion, B-B (Bayeux 
to Brussels), Yellow Diamond. These were 
all important truck express routes which 
combined to form the world’s greatest supply 
operation. 

The motor express lines alone accounted 
for transport of 3,1€9.744 tons between D- 
day and VE-day. 

Bombing and strafing were routine dangers 
for Transportation Corps drivers before Red 
Ball started operating. 


Red Ball Cited 


On behalf of General Eisenhower, Maj. Gen. 
E. S. Hughes, decorated Corp. Robert E. Brad- 
ley, of Lynchburg, Va., Negro truck driver of 
the Army’s famed Red Ball Highway, with a 
Bronze Star Medal, and lauded the work of 
the thousands of Negro quartermaster truck 
drivers who were hauling vital front-line sup- 
plies over this 400-mile one-way loop, day 
and night, to the fighting fronts. It was 
awarded in symbol of all drivers. 

Sixty percent of the drivers were Negroes. 
Stopping a huge convoy on the outskirts of 
Paris, Major Genera] Hughes pinned the 
decoration on Corporal Bradley in a surprise 
ceremony which caught the entire trucking 
group unaware. He told them that he would 
have liked to present all of them with medals, 
but that “Bradley was chosen as a represent- 
ative of the whole Red Bal' Highway, in- 
cluding the men who repair the roads and 
bridges, put up the telephone wires and do 
all the service work in the rear. 

“General Eisenhower realizes that you men 
seldom get the same recognition as soldiers 
in the front line and wants you to know that 
the part you’re playing is vital. His message 
is for every man engaged on this vast project; 
the troops at the front couldn’t do without 
you.” 

Maj. Gen. Frank Ross, Chief of Transporta- 
tion, Communications Zone, disclosed that 
the route was four times the length of the 
Burma Road, and that in its first 25 days of 
operation it hauled and delivered more than 
200,000 tons of supplies to advance depots, 
where front-line units picked it up with their 
hauling units. 

Speedier supply became acutely necessary 
when Lt. Gen. George S. Patton’s Third Army 
broke through at St. Lo, and began moving 
with lightning-like rapidity through France. 
And so the Red Ball Highway came into ex- 
istence, with thousands of truck drivers pull- 
ing 24-hour a day shifts, as the long convoys 
rolled across specially designatec one-way 
military highways through France. 

The vast line became the biggest chain of 
supply maintained by United States forces. 

During Von Rundstedt’s break-through in 
the Ardennes in December, hazards encoun- 
tered by Transportation Corps’ truckers in 
supporting front-line troops made the Nor- 
mandy and central France operations look 
mild by comparison. 

During the historic Bastogne fight drivers 
carried ammunition and food into United 
States pockets as German forces closed in be- 
hind them. There were times, too, when 
these drivers having delivered their cargo had 
to take their individual weapons and dig in 
with the infantry, 

But the most impressive testimony to the 
work of the drivers of the Transportation 


Corps, including the 35,839 members of Negro 
Transportation Corps truck units, is the tre- 
mendous total tonnage forwarded by Motor 
Transport Service in Europe between June 17, 
1944, and May 31, 1945. It is 22,644,609 tons. 


PaciFic THEATER 


All through the Pacific campaign runs the 
story of the heroism of Negro soldiers. They 
were in at the start in the Philippines and at 
the finish, too. 

In fact, the first American soldier of the 
armored forces killed in the Pacific theater 
was a Negro boy, son of a Kentucky share- 
cropper. He was Pvt. Robert H. Brooks, who 
died on the battlefield near Fort Stotsenburg, 
in the Philippines, on December 8, 1941. The 
main parade ground of the armored forces at 
Fort Knox, Ky., has been named Brooks 
Field in memory of Private Brooks. 

The Ninety-sixth Engineer Battalion later 
the Ninety-sixth Engineer Regiment landed 
in Port Moresby, New Guinea, on April 29, 
1942, the first American troops in New 
Guinea and probably the first American 
troops to face the enemy after Bataan. 

In Alaska, the South, Southwest, and Cen- 
tral Pacific areas, and in the China-Burma- 
India theater, Negro troops played an impor- 
tant role in engineering activity. This in- 
cluded. the construction of roads, airfields, 
ports, camps, and storage facilities and their 
maintenance. 

Three of the seven Army engineer regi- 
ments—the Ninety-third, the Ninety-fifth, 
and the Ninety-seventh—which helped to 
build the Alcan Highway were Negro The 
highway, 1,671 miles long. runs from Dawson 
Creek, northwest of Edmonton, Alberta, to 
Fairbanks, Alaska. Although most of the 
Negro soldiers in these regiments had never 
before been out of the South, only 140 men 
were incapacitated by the cold, and all ex- 
cept 4 recovered completely with no ill ef- 
fects 

After helping to blast through the brutal 
terrain of Alaska, building the Alcan High- 
way, the Ninety-seventh was transferred to 
the steaming jungles of New Guinea. There 
they struggled for a year or more in sweat, 
mud, and mire. While in Alaska this regi- 
ment adopted for its slogan: “No task too 
great.” And it carried that slogan with it 
into the jungle. 

A Negro aviation engineer battalion par- 
ticipated in the victory of the Battle of the 
Coral Sea, which was fought on May 7 and 8, 
1942. It worked 24 hours a day to construct 
an airdrome in New Caledonia. which was 
effectively used by Army and Navy aircraft 
engaged in the battle. Their accomplisch- 
ment was revealed in a commendatory report 
by Lt. Gen. Alexander M. Patch. 

General Patch also told how members of 
the battalion unloaded gasoline from a sup- 
ply ship which had anchored in an uncharted 
roadstea; of the island. The Negro troops 
transferred the fuel ashore in rafts and moved 
it rapidly to the airdrome just in time to 
service aircraft which engaged the enemy in 
the Battle of the Coral Sea. 

Negro soldiers were engaged in combat in 
the Pacific in September 1942. An Australian 
dispatch of that date describes their first 
engagement. It relates an interview with 
three wounded men, who told how the tricky 
Japanese used a hospital ship as a shield in 
a surprise attack on Milne Bay at the tip of 
New Guinea. Two of the three soldiers were 
Negroes— Charles Brown, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
and Reginald Simonds, of Durham, N. C. 
They were in charge of an antiaircraft gun 
emplacement watching the harbor. 

They saw the hospital ship moving in and 
thought that it was an American Red Cross 
vessel. Suddenly the ship “lit up like a 
Christmas tree” from the searchlights focused 
upon it from out in the bay. They were about 
to relax when someone yelled: 

“It’s a Jap cruiser.” 


The four suffered minor amputations. 
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They made out the outlines of a cruise, 
tying beyond the hospital ship. 

The Americans trained their guns toward 
the cruiser hoping to get a chance to Take 
her decks, but the cruiser had the same ide, 
Every gun aboard her opened fire. After 
about 10 minutes, a shell from the cruise, 
hit the American gun position. 

Hanson and Brown woke up in an ampy. 
lance headed for a field hospital. All the Way 
to the hospital the wounded men were on, 
jump ahead of Jap shells, which were };:. 
ting the road right behind the ambulance. 

Simonds set up a machine gun on the edge 
of the Milne Bay airfield. Others did like. 
wise. They watched for the arrival of Jap- 
anese ground forces who had been reported 
advancing through the jungle. Simonds was 
quoted as saying: 

“I guess we did a pretty good job slaughter. 
ing those Japs when they came running out 
of the jungle. None knew very much about 
firing guns, but we knew enough to aim and 
keep them shooting at the Japs. And | 
guess that’s all we had to know.” 

Both Brown and Simonds were seriously 
wounded; Brown by shrapnel and explosive 
shells and Simonds by machine-gun bullets 
and shrepnel. They were credited with say- 
ing the vital airdrome at Milne Bay by their 
quick perception, and response to the situa- 


tion 
“ROAD TO TOKYO” 


One of the most amazing construction 
feats of the war was the Ledo Road. Negro 
soldiers christened it “The Road to Tokyo.” 
This highway from India to China via Bur- 
ma was begun on December 12, 1942. Though 
they were originally brought in to construct 
United States airfields in Assam, a battalion 
of Negro aviation engineers was pressed intc 
service as road builders after they had fin- 
ished their initial assignment of building 
runways and dispersal areas. The road had 
just been started by the British Army with 
Indian labor when the Americans took over 

Three companies of the battalion spear- 
headed the drive into Burma from the Assam 
jungles in northeastern India. A Company 
cleared the point, cutting a road wide enough 
for heavy Army vehicles. B Company did 
the drainage work, installing pipes up to 
6 feet in diameter to carry off the mon- 
soon rains into the huge ravines that line 
the winding mountain road. C Company 
widened, backfilled, and graded the road 

It was a round-the-clock job, 7 days a week 
At night, drivers pushing their bulldozers 
into rock and dirt were always in danger of 
rolling too close to the edge of cliffs 500 
feet high. In the weird light cast by smudge 
pots, gasoline-saturated bamboo or flaming 
5-gallon fuel oil cans, they carved a road out 
of jungles and rock masses, 100 yards wide 
They carried their highway up over mountui! 
ranges, the Himalayas, that rise as much as 
1,000 feet in 2 miles. One oi the toughest 
spots was encountered just west of the 
India-Burma border line. A 100-yard forme- 
tion of solid rock along an almost vertical! 
cliff stopped the lead bulldozer cold The 
16-ton 1-7 could not even get a bite into the 
cliff. So the air-line hose and jack-ham 
mers were put into the job, cutting 8-foot 
holes in the rock for the charges of dynamit 
that blasted ledges for the bulldozer 
follow. 

Ultimately these men succeeded in making 
the impossible possible. With blood and 
sweat, they vanquished both the swampy 
disease-infested jungles, and the skulking 
Japanese to create a desperately-needed sup- 
ply route. 

Three Negro enlisted men were awarded 
the Legion of Merit for exceptionally meri- 
torious services rendered at Guadalcanal. 
They were Jesse Harris, private, Infantry, 
Tuskegee, Ala.; Henry Smith, Jr., private, In- 
fantry, Good Pine, La; and Verna C. Neal, 
private, Infantry, Ruleville, Miss. In an- 
nouncing the awards, Secretary Stimson em- 















phasized the fact that the recipients were all 
jnfantrymen, and that they were fighting in 
one of the most difficult. theaters. These men 
abandoned the comparative safety of a slit 
trench, and advanced 250 yards over open 
terrain, exposed to bombing from an enemy 
air raid to assist in evacuating casualties. 
The undertaking. was accomplished despite 
continued enemy action, causing impenetra- 
ple dust and confusion. 


SouTH PACIFIC 
NINETY-THIRD DIVISION 


On March 21, 1944 the commanding gen- 
eral, United States Army forces in the South 
Pacific area ordered the Ninety-third In- 
fantry Division to move its Twenty-fifth 
Combat Team to Empress Augusta Bay Per- 
imeter on Bougainville Island with the least 
practicable delay. The combat team was 
composed of the Twenty-fifth Infantry Reg- 
iment, Five Hundred and Ninety-third Field 
Artillery Battalion, Five Hundred and Ninety- 
sixth Field Artillery Battalion, Company A 
of the Three Hundred and Eighteenth Com- 
bat Engineer Battalion, Company A of the 
Three Hundred and Eighteenth Medical Bat- 
talion, one platoon of Company D,.Three 
Hundred and Eighteenth Medical Battalion, 
Ninety-third Reconnaissance Troop, a detach- 
ment of the Ninety-third Signal Company, a 
detachment of the Seven Hundred and 
Ninety-third Ordnance Company, and a de- 
tachment of the Ninety-third MP Platoon, 

By March 31, the Combat Team was in 
position and at 2:30 p. m., on April 2, 
Pfc Isaac Moore of Brooklyn, N. Y., pulled 
the lanyard on the No. 2 gun of Battery A 
of the Five Hundred and Ninety-third Field 
Artiliery which sent the first round fired by 
the Ninety-third Division into enemy posi- 
The Ninety-third Division was in 
combat. 

On April 4, the Second Battalion of the 
Ninety-third Division which had been de- 
tached from the American Division and 
passed to operational control of the Com- 
manding General of the Thirty-seventh In- 
fantry Division closed with the enemy and 
killed approximately 25 Japanese soldiers. 

Four men were lost by the A and P Platoon 
while it was returning from a supply mis- 
sion to the Americal Division on Hill 500. 
These soldiers, Pfes Hugh Carrol, Oginal I. 
Ryan, William W. Ash and Joseph C. Mallory, 
were the first men of the Ninety-third to be 
killed in action in this war. 

On April 5, the men of the Five Hundred 
and Ninety-third Field Artillery received a 
commendation from Brig. Gen. W. C. Dunckly 
for their firing on the Numa Numa Trail. 

On April 7, Company K contacted tne 
enemy before an ambush could be estab- 
lished and in the fire fight that resulted 
one officer and 17 men were killed and 7 
wounded. Our forces withdrew about 100 
yards and called for artillery fire. All bodies 
were recovered and the men were buried in 
the Bougainville cemetery. 

On April 15, litterbearers were subjected 
to enemy fire during the night and fought 
with as much vigor as the infantrymen. On 
one such occasion T5g Mose Wheeler, of Com- 
pany A, Three Hundred and Bighteenth 
Medical Battalion, became the first casualty 
of his unit. 

Thirty-five Japanese were killed by Com- 
pany G on April 16 in repelling an attack 
by an enemy force aimed at a Fiji battalion 
located on the right of Company G. In this 
encounter the Five Hundred and Ninety- 
third Field Artillery fired 1,216 rounds. 

Battle casualties of the Twenty-fifth Com- 
bat Team as reported through May 30, 1944, 
totaled 26 killed, 13 seriously wounded in 
n, and 27 slightly wounded in action. 

records of the War Department con- 
tain the names of many men such as Thomas 


tions. 
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J. Caveness, private, first class, Corps of Ergi- 
neers, a native of Los Angeles, who was cited 
for heroism in risking his life in going to 
the assistance of his comrades buried under 
debris from an ammunition dump which had 
been set on fire by Japanese bombers. 


LEGION OF MERIT AWARDS 


The following Negroes received the Legion 
of Merit for performance in the Pacific thea- 
ter of war: 

Dennis Holt, staff sergeant, Infantry, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., and Isaac McGrew, Jr., staff 
sergeant, Infantry, Yazoo City, La. 

Sergeant Holt was chief of a battalion wire 
section from May 4, 1942, to April 20, 1943, 
at a base in the South Pacific area. His 
leadership, skill, cheerfulness, and devotion 
to duty in the installation, maintenance, and 
operation of a wire net, in many respects 
comparable to that of a division, assured 
continuous communication. Without trans- 
portation, he led his men in cutting wire 
trails through miles of difficult jungle, in 
carrying wire up to a mountain top observa- 
tion post, in crossing several miles of water 
to nearby islands, in all kinds of weather 

Sergeant McGrew was primarily responsible 
for the successful installation and mainte- 
nance of 300 miles of wire in the South 
Pacific area from May 15, 1942, to February 
20, 1943. This task was performed under 
the most rigorous of tropical, climatic, and 
terrain conditions. By long hours, ingenuity, 
and’ perseverance, he performed remarkable 
feats of accomplishment. 

The Silver Star was awarded to Mack B. 
Anderson, private, Corps of Engineers, Bren- 
ham, Tex., for gallantry displayed in the 
Asiatic theater of operations. During an at- 
tack by Japanese Zero fighters on an airfield 
in India, Private Anderson, while under con- 
tinuous fire from the attackers, manned a 
machine gun until it went out of action, 
then continued firing with his automatic 
pistol while several Japanese fighters defi- 
nitely centered their attack on him. 


SOLDIER'S MEDAL FOR HERUISM 


Several Negro soldiers received the Soldier’s 
Medal for heroism in the Pacific area. Ed- 
ward Williams, private. Quartermaster Corps, 
Hurtsboro, Ala... helped to extinguish a con- 
flagration at a United States iruck assembly 
plant in Iran, Persia. He risked his life to 
the peril of intense heat to save quantities of 
Government property from damage and 
destruction. 

James Scott, private, Corps of Engineers, 
Montgomery, Ala. risked his life on June 
25,:1942, near an airdrome in New Guinea to 
save a pilot. When a fighter plane, taking off 
to intercept enemy planes then overhead, 
struck a log and crashed into the nearby 
river splashing gasoline on the plane and 
water, and igniting both gasoline and am- 
munition. Private Seott in the midst of 
flames and expicding ammunition waded into 
the river and assisted in rescuing the pilot. 

Roscoe E. Thomas; master sergeant, Corps 
of Engineers, Atlanta, Ga., went to the assist- 
ance of three comrades buried under debris 
from an ammunition Gump which had been 
set on fire by Japanese bombers. 

James Williams, private, Infantry, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., save two of his buddies from 
drowning when they slipped and fell into the 
ocean while embarking in the Solomon 
Islands. He immediately dived into the water 
to help them 

Columbus Howard, private first class, Corps 
of Engineers, Inkster, Mich., proceeded within 
200 yards of an exploding inferno to remove 
hot metal fragments from inflammable ma- 
terials, and fougkt tirelessly to prevent the 


fire from spreading to other vital supply 
dumps. 
Jesse E. Evans, private, Quartermaster 


Corps, Morristown, N. J., aided in the rescue 
of three sailors from the waters adjoining a 
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United States island base in the South Pa- 
cific. 

Private Evans was one of a party of sol- 
diers working on a ship in the harbor when 
he heard the cry for help and located a small 
home-made boat not far away which had 
capsized. One of the three sailor occupants 
Was unconscious and being held up by an- 
other. Without regard tor his own safety, 
Private Evans plunged 40 feet over the side 
of the ship, swam to the men and helped 
keep the unconscious man afloat until a 
ship’s launch could come alongside. 

Nathaniel Hocker, sergeant, Coast Artillery, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., helped to save the life of 
a pilot or the island of Oahu, T. H., on March 
24, 1944. With complete disregard for the 
gasoline flames and the danger of the unex- 
ploded bombs, Sergeant Hocker assisted in 
removing the pilot from a burning plane 
that had crashed near his gun position 

William Downing, technician fourth grade, 
Quartermaster Corps, Nyack, N. Y., plunged 
into the icy waters -of the Bering Sea to 
rescue a soldier in danger of being crushed 
between a barge and a freighter. 

Douglas D. Hopper, private first class, Corps 
of Engineers, Shelby, N. C., braved the 
treacherous currents of a river in India to 
rescue an officer. 


OPINIONS ABOUT NEGRO INFANTRY PLATOONS IN 
WHITE COMPANIES OF SEVEN DIVISIONS 


What do the white company grade officers 
and the white platoon sergeants in the Euro- 
pean theater of operations think of the com- 
bat performance of Negro rifle platoons which 
were attached to their companies in March 
and April and fought side b; side with white 
platoons through VE-day? 

This question is answered by a survey, 
made in late May and early June 1945, by 
personally interviewing 250 respondents, 
namely, all available white company grade 
Officers and a _ representative sample of 
platoon sergeants in 24 companies contain- 
ing Negro platoons in several infantry divi- 
sions, namely, the First, Second, Ninth, Six- 
ty-ninth, Seventy-eighth, Ninety-ninth, and 
One Hundred and Fourth. Standardized 
questions were used in the survey, which was 
conducted by five trained interviewers of the 
research branch, I and E Divisions, European 
theater of operations 

In all except one of the companies visited, 
the standard organization of three rifle 
platoons and one heavy infantry platoon had 
been augmented by ene rifle platoon of col- 
ored soldiers. The colored platoons were 
made up of men fror: rear echelon units who 
volunteered for service with the infantry 
and were trained for approximately 6 weeks 
in reinforcement depots, usually by a white 
Officer or noncom who later led them into 
combat. 

In generalizing the opinions here reported, 
the fact that the Negro infantrymen in these 
platoons were volunteers must be kept in 
mind, as must also the fact that not all of 
the platoons experienced heavy and arducus 
fighting. 

OPINIONS OP WHITE OFFICERS AND ENLISTED MEN 
IN COMPANIES WITH NEGRO PLATOONS 

«uestion. How did you feel at first about 
serving in a company that had white platoons 
and colored platoons? 

Percent Percent 
white white 
officers noncoms 
Relatively unfavorable: Skep- 
tical, didn't like it, thought 


it’d cause trouble, etc_.._.. 64 64 
Relatively favorable: Willing 
to try it, made no differ- 
ence, didn’t mind, etc_._-- 33 35 
Bee EE iiiadttiindnteadécuee 3 1 
WO iccceidedeadsa dacs. VS 100 
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Question. Has your feeling changed since 
having served in the same unit with colored 
soldiers? 

Percent Percent 
white white 
officers noncoms 


No; my feeling is still the 
NN 16 21 
Yes; have become more favor- 
able toward them,' feel 
more respect for them, like 
them better, etc........... 77 77 
6 6 iniinntrommanee 7 2 
I ia catia cia caaeaiall a acide 100 109 


1No cases were found in which an indi- 
vidual reported his attitude had become less 
favorable. 


Question. How well did the colored soldiers 
in this company perform in combat? 


Percent Percent 

e white white 
officers mnoncoms 

oe Ee  ———E—E 0 0 
Met 60 Well .....ausdssneseenene 0 1 
POY Well oecenccescccnesns 16 17 
WOOy WEE naccneccscdoteensn 84 81 
CONE concen eres 0 1 
I eck iatctircin nants 100 100 


Note: In commenting on this question, re- 
spondents frequently gave detailed accounts 
of combat performance. Positive qualities 
stressed were aggressiveness in attack, effec- 
tive use of fire-power, adeptness at close-in 
fighting, team-work in battle. Negative 
qualities reported in a few instances were 
that at first the men sometimes went forward 
too rapidly—too far in an attack. Some 
officers stressed the fact that these colored 
soldiers, being volunteers, may have had ex- 
ceptional combat qualities. Others men- 
tioned that in their units there had not been 
an adequate test under the most severe type 
of fighting, such as sustained attacks under 
heavy mortar or artillery fire. It should be 
noted, however, that the performance of the 
colored troops was rated just as high, if not 
higher, by the white officers and noncoms 
in those companies in which the colored 
platoons have had severe fighting as by re- 
spondents: from other units. 

Question. With the same Army training 
and experience, how do you think colored 
troops compare with white troops as infantry 
soldiers? 


Percent Percent 
white white 

officers noncoms 

Not as good as white troops_-.-- 5 4 
Just che same as white troops... 69 83 
Better than white troops... 17 9 
IO RING. ka cetecce nesses cidun 9 4 
TILE sn cdinansit minnie 100 100 


Question. How have the white and colored 
soldiers gotten along together? 


Percent Percent 





white white 
officers noncoms 
Mat WA ccncccncimantinainacn 0 0 

Not as well in garrison as in 

SO OOo tem reereien 14 4 
PRET EET TINILS eincitniic so crneanmenaianatel 7 36 
I IE aii cits nein ntnchinchtehicaipaieas 73 60 
ee OR a iaieincicsnetiicintintins 6 0 
OO scscnicaptai nin ecnincienieg 100 100 


NoTrEe.—Replies are somewhat more favor- 
able from white officers and white noncoms 
with a northern background than from those 
with a southern background, but differences 
in opinion are not great. Actual friction 
between white and colored soldiers is said to 
have been confined to isolated cases involv- 
ing white soldiers from outside units who 
did not know the combat record of the col- 
Ored troops. Evidence indicates that white 


and colored soldiers have gotten along best 
together in those units in which they have 
shared the heaviest combat. While many 
of the officers in further questioning ex- 
pressed some doubt as to how well the situa- 
tion would work out if their unit remains 
in the army of occupation, or other semi- 
permanent garrison status, 9 out of 10 said 
there had been no difficulties as yet. 
Question. If colored soldiers are used as 

infantry, do you think they should be set up 
by platoons as they are here, or would some 
otier way be better? 

Percent Percent 

white white 

officers noncoms 
In the same platoon with white 


RN, occcxseiaind eedewnieamien 7 1 

In a platoon within the same 
IIE cc cnntincnmmaeniesn 62 e9 
In separate companies_..--..-.- 18 12 

In separate battalions or larger 
Po 10 2 
tO RE incinerate: 3 0 
RG numicitteaiaina 100 100 


Note.—Most of those interviewed volun- 
teered one or mure reasons for their answer, 

Among those who favor the platoon basis, 
the reasons given, in order of frequency, are: 

1. Competition - emulation (encourages 
friendly competition; each tried to make & 
good showing; gives them something to come 
up to). 5 

2. Avoidance of friction (saves any ckance 
of trouble to have them in their own pla- 
toon; because of the old feeling of boys from 
the South) 

3. Better discipline and control among the 
colored soldiers (whites have a steadying in- 
fluence on them; colored boys feel more se- 
cure in combat this way). 

4. Feeling of participation or nondiscrimi- 
nation on part of the colored soldiers (gives 
them the feeling of being with the white 
boys; avoids that feeling of being set apart 
and discriminated against). 

5. Improved interracial understanding 
(work close enough togethe’ so they can each 
get to know the other better and see what 
they do). 

Among the minority who favored separate 
companies or larger units, the main reasons 
given were avoidance of friction (especially 
in garrison situations) and better discipline. 
A few men gave as their reason their per- 
sonal feeling of not wishing to be in a com- 
pany containing colored troops. 


INDEPENDENT CHECK IN A CROSS-SECTION 
SURVEY 


In the course of a survey of a representative 
cross section of 1,710 white enlisted men in 
ETO field forces, to ascertain men’s informa- 
tion and orientation needs, two questions 
were asked about the use of Negro troops. 
This survey was independent of the inter- 
views tabulated above. 

The responses to the two questions asked in 
the cross-section survey were tabulated sepa- 
rately for four subgroups indicated below. 
The sample in some groups is small and 
therefore subject to a larger margin of error 
than is customary in research branch reports. 


Question. Some Army divisions have com- 
panies which include Negro and white pla- 
toons. How would you feel about it if your 
outfit was set up something like that? 
Percentage of white enlisted men an- 

swering, “Would dislike it very much”: 

Cross section of field force units 
which do not have colored platoons 
in white companies (1,450 cases)_._ 62 
Men in same division, but not in 
same regiment as colored troops 
(RID GMD) 6.tcciccciiancdeeusok 24 
Men in same regiment, but not in 
same company as colored troops 


C68 CORE) sno Sie wes cn da cetinwccan 20 
Men in company with a Negro pla- 
6h: CO COND snntccnensasndee q 
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Question: “In general, do you think 
a good idea or a poor idea to have the » 
company in a combat outfit include 
platoons and white platoons?” 
Percentage of white enlisted men sayine 

“Very good idea” or “fairly good idea”. 

Cross section of field force units 
which do not have colored pla- 
toons in white companies 


it fs 
ame 
Negro 


Men in same division but not in : 
same regiment as colored troops__ 59 
Men in same regiments but not in ij 
same company as colored troops__ ¢¢ 
Men in company with a Negro pla- F 
WOOD. Jee ect ecbesewacecccce 64 


Note.—These differences in attitude, Vary- 
ing with extent of experience with platoons 
of colored troops, can hardly be attributed to 
differences in geographical origin. For ex. 
ample, 31 percent of the white soldiers Whose 
company has a Negro platoon are from the 
South, as are 34 percent of the soldiers in 
the cross seciion of field force units. : 


BACKGROUND INFORMATION ABO-T COLORED 
TROOPS IN THOSE INFANTRY PLATOONS 


The soldiers in the Negro platoons were 
somewhat superior to other colored troops in 
ETO in education and AGCT, but the differ. 
ences actually are not striking. 

Percentage who had graduated from high 


school: 
Colored in infantry platoons_.______. 2 
Colored in ETO (cross section) -_._____ 18 
White riflemen (cross section)_._____ 41 
ae with AGCT scores above class 
Colored in infantry platoons________. 29 
Colored in ETO (cross section) _._.___ 7 
White riflemen (cross section) _._.____ 71 
Percentage from the South (including 
border States) : 
Colored in infantry platoons_...____. 67 
Colored in ETO (cross section) _._____ 76 


As compared with white riflemen the Negro 
infantrymen were somewhat younger, 10 per- 
cent of the colored were 30 years old or over— 
as were 20 percent of the white riflemen 
fer to infantry were made were as follows 
Percent of total Negro volunteers: 


ee ae 38 
Quartermaster Corps ................ 29 
Transportation Corps................ 26 
NEE CIR sans cceaiaasaebaaconne 3 


Ordnance Department _...........--. 2 

AT Cthe? ROGREID cach edaconssu--. 2 

Of all who were converted to riflemen, 63 
percent came from the following six military 
occupation specialties, in order of frequency: 

Truck driver, light (MOS 345). 

Duty soldier ITI (590). 

Longshoreman (271). 

Basic (521). 

Foreman construction (059). 

Cargo checker (470). 


NEGROES IN THE Navy 


When the United States entered this war 
Navy folicy restricted Negroes to the stew- 
ard’s branch of the naval service. This was 


integral part of our Navy from the days o! 
John Paul Jones. 

Yet, despite this restriction, when the Jap- 
anese made their infamous sneak attack at 
Pearl Harbor, one of the heroes of that day 
was Dorie Miller, a Negro messman, who took 
a@ machine gun from the dead hands of its 
gunner and turned it on the Japs. For his 
quick thinking and courage Dorie Miller re- 
ceived the Navy Cross. He was cited for his 
“distinguished devotion to duty, extreme 
courage, and disregard for his own persona! 
safety during the attack.” Later, still a mess- 
man, Dorie Miller went down with the Lts- 
combe Bay. 

Dorie Miller’s heroism symbolizes the eagé!- 
ness of Negroes to get into the fight despite 
the restrictions which the dead weight of 
tradition and prejudice have imposed upon 
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them. This eagerness was recognized by the 
“ww in June 1942 when the Navy for the 
» accepted Negro inductees from se- 





t ve service. 
at later dates, the Navy commissioned 
Neoroes as naval Officers, admitted Negroes 


the WAVES, SPARS, and Nurse Corps, 
nd began to assign Negroes for general duty 


Necro enlisted men in the Navy and 653 
Negro officers. In the Marine Corps there 
were 16,964 Negro enlisted men; and 3,727 


Necro enlisted men and 4 Negro officers in the 
Coast Guard. 

On the same date Negro women in the 
naval service included 68 Waves and 2 officers 
and 38 officer candidates; while there were 4 
Necro Navy nurses and 5 Negro enlisted 


As the number of Negroes in the Navy in- 
creased, and they showed their qualifications, 
the Navy began to relax its restrictions. On 
Aucust 9, 1944, the Navy began to assign 
Necroes in special service to man, partially, 
95 large auxiliary vessels. Most of these 
ships were then in combat areas as part of 
the fleet train in the Pacific. Approxi- 
mately 500 Negroes were assigned to those 
ships, both as petty officers and nonrated 
men. The 25 vessels were of the following 
types: Store ships, ammunition ships, cargo 
ships, oilers, and miscellaneous auxiliaries. 


ALL RATINGS INCLUDED 


The petty officers assigned to these vessels 
included substantially all ratings required 
to operate the ships. Among them were 
coxswains, gunner’s mates, quartermasters, 
storekeepers, carpenter’s mates, shipfitters. 
Since then, the Navy has extended the as- 
signment of Negro p?rsonnel to naval ves- 

Is so as to include all auxiliary and many 

ighting ships. 
On July 13, 1945, Lester B. Granger, execu- 
tive secretary of the National Urban League, 
held a press conference following completion 
of a tour of 12 naval stations, bases, and de- 
pots in the United States. “The Navy,” Mr. 
Granger said, “has made remarkable strides 
in the last 2 years toward complete equality 
of expression in the service. It is a progress 
which reflects great credit upon the integrity 
and intelligence of the Navy’s leaders and 
which should evoke a warm spirit of cooper- 
ation from the Negro and white public which 
is anxious to see our armed services niore 
completely democratized.” 

Some of the gains which Mr. Granger cited 
were: 

1. Admission of Negroes to general service. 

2 Rating of Negroes in practically every 
category and training of Negroes as commis- 
sioned officers. 

3. Assignment of Negro personnel to aux- 





plement. 

4. Assignment of Negro commissioned and 
petty officers to these vessels to serve in their 
duties without regard to rank. 

5. Important elimination of racial segre- 
gation in mess and in recreational facilities. 

6. A beginning of assigning Negro person- 
nel to combat duties on warships. 

Dorie Miller was the first Negro decorated 
for heroism by the Navy in World War II. 
Some of the others were: 


Elvin Bell 


Elvin Bell, mess attendant, third class, 
United States Navy, 20 years old, of Jamaica, 
N. Y., on February 2, 1943, was awarded the 
Navy and Marine Corps Medal with the fol- 

Wing citation: 

“For distinguished heroism while serving 
aboard the U. S. S. Lezington during the 
battle of the Coral Sea on May 8, 1942. 
Voluntarily joining a repair party fighting a 
fire in an area frequented by violent explo- 
ions of gasoline vapor and ammunition, 
Bell, although emerging in an exhausted con- 
dition, unhesitatingly entered the most dan- 
eerous section of the stricken carrier and 
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assisted in removing injured personnel who 

had been trapped below decks. His coura- 

geous initiative and utter disregard for his 

own safety were in keeping with the highest 

traditions of the United States naval service.” 
Charles Jackson French 

Charles Jackson French, mess attendant, 
second class, United States Navy, 23, of 
Foreman, Ark., was commended by Admiral 
William F. Halsey, United States Navy, com- 
mander South Pacific Area and South Pacific 
Force, for heroism while serving on a de- 
stroyer in the Pacific area. 

His commendation announced May 18, 1943, 
reads as follows: 

“For meritorious conduct in action while 
serving on board a destroyer transport which 
was badly damaged during the engagement 
with Japanese forces in the British Solo- 
mon Islands on September 5, 1942. After the 
engagement, a group of about 15 men were 
adrift on a raft which was being deliberately 
shelled by Japanese naval forces. French tied 
a line to himseif and swam for more than 2 
hours without rest, thus attempting to tow 
the raft. His conduct was in keeping with 
the highest traditions of the naval service.” 
Leonard Roy Harmon (the U.S. S.“Harmon”) 

Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox, on June 
8, 1943, designated Mrs. Naunita Harmon Car- 
roll, whose address was post-office box 381, 
Cuero, Tex., to sponsor the destroyer escort 
U. 8S. S. Harmon, which she did when the 
vessel was launched July 10, 1943, at Hing- 
ham, Mass. 

The sdarmon received its name in honor 
of Mrs. Carrol]’s son, the late Leonard Roy 
Harmon, mess attendant first class, USN, 
who was awarded the Navy Cross posthu- 
mously for heroism while serving on the 
U. S. S. San Francisco. This is the first 
vessel to bear the name Harmon. 

Harmon’s citation .ssued with the award of 
the Navy Cross read as follows: 

“For extraordinary heroism while serving 
aboard the U. S. 8. San Francisco during 
action against enemy Japanese forces in the 
Solomon Islands area on November 12 and 
13, 1942. With persistent disregard for his 
own personal safety, Harmon rendered in- 
valuable assistance in caring for the wounded 
and evacuating them to a dressing station. 
In addition to displaying unusual loyalty in 
behalf of the injured executive officer, he de- 
liberately exposed himself to hostile gunfire 
in order to protect a shipmate and, as a re- 
sult of this couragevus deed, was killed in 
action. His heroic spirit of self-sacrifice, 
maintained aktove and beyond the call of 
duty, was in keeping with the highest tra- 
ditions of the United States naval service. 
He gallantly gave up hi‘s life in the defense 
of his country.” 

William Pinckney 

The Secretary of the Navy, on behalf of 
the President of the United States, awarded 
the Navy Cross to William Pinckney, cook 
third class, USN, on June 10, 1943. Pinck- 
ney, 28 years old, was the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Renty Pinckney, box 92, Bewufort,8.C. The 
Navy Cross was given with the following ci- 
tation: 

“For extraordinary heroism while serving 
aboard the U.S. S. Enterprise during the en- 
gagement with enemy Japanese naval forces 
near the Santa Cruz Islands on October 26, 
1942. When a heavy bomb exploded in the 
near vicinity Pinckney, standing at his battle 
station in the ammunition handling room, 
was knocked unconscious, With several com- 
partments completely wrecked and four of 
his five companions killed, Pinckney, regain- 
ing consciousness, groped his way through 
the burning and tangled wreckage to a point 
under an open hangar deck hatch. Just as 
he was about to escape he found a shipmate, 
the only other survivor of his party. strug- 
gling up through the hatch. When the man 
fell unconscious, either from his wounds or 
from smoke and fumes, Pinckney, unmindful 
of his own danger, lifted his comrade through 
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the hatch to safety before he himself battled 
his way out of the burning and smoke-filled 
compartment. By his dauntless courage in 
caving his comrade’s life at great risk to his 
own, Pinckney upheld the highest traditions 
of the United States naval service.” 


Joseph Cross 


The Secretary of the Navy, in the name of 
the President of the United States, awarded 
the Navy and Marine Corps Medal to Joseph 
Cross, steward’s mate, first class, USNR, of 
2510 Thalia Street, New Orleans, La 

The citation says: 

“For heroic conduct during four submarine 
war patrols in enemy-controlled waters. Per- 
forming his duties with excellent judgment 
and conscientious skill, Cross contributed 
materially to the destruction by his ship of 
an*important amount of Japanese shipping 
His resolute courage was in keeping with the 
highest traditions of the United States naval 
service.” 

Elbert H. Oliver 

A Silver Star Medal was awarded Elbert 
H. Oliver, steward’s mate, first class, United 
States Navy, by the Secretary of the Navy, 
in the name of the President of the United 
States. Oliver, who had been wounded in 
action, resided at 1112 Locust Street, North 
Little Rock, Ark 

His citation reads: 

“For conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity 
while serving aboard a United States warship 
during a raid upon that vessel by approxi- 
mately 25 Japanese torpedo planes in the vi- 
cinity of the Solomon Islands on June 30, 
1943. When members of his 22 mm. gun crew 
were severely wounded by a bursting pro- 
jectile, Oliver quickly took over the station of 
the injured gunner and, although he him- 
self was bleecing profusely, maintained ac- 
curate fire against the attacking planes until 
eventually compelled to give way to a relief 
gunner. His aggressive fighting spirit and 
grim determination to carry on in the face of 
acute pain and waning strength vere in keep- 
ing with the highest traditions of the United 
States naval service.” 

Every branch of the naval service has seen 
covrageous acts performed by Negroes in com- 
bat. Examples from the principal branches 
of the services are summarized below. All 
of them are based on official Navy Depart- 
ment releases. 

A story of Negro steward’s mates who re- 
ceived awards for their conduct under fire 
is told in an official Navy release. 

“Six Negro steward’s mates who manned 
their antiaircraft guns until a Japanese sui- 
cide plane crashed in flames among them 
have been awarded the Bronze Star Medal 
for their heroism in action aboard the 
U.S. 8S. Intrepid, the Department of the Navy 
said today. 

“Vice Adm. John S. McCain, United States 
Navy, commander of Task Force Thirty- 
eight, made awards for their participation 
in the action of October 2€ 1944. 

“The medals were awarded to— 

“Johnell Copeland, steward’s mate second 
class, USNR, 1¢ office box 1363, Haines Cit} 
Fla.; 

‘Que Gent, :cteward’s mate first class, 
USNR, 22, of 132 Center Street, Atlanti 
City, N. J.; ; 

“Harold Junior Clark, steward’s mate first 
class, USNR, 25, of 9'G'4 Fourth Street, 
West Palm Beach, Fla; 

“James Eddie Dockery, steward’s mate first 
class, USNR, 38, of 28 Barclay Street, Newark, 
N. J.; 

“Alonzo Alexander Swann, Jr., steward’s 
mate first class, USNR, 19, of 353 Chris- 
tian Street, Steelton, Pa; 

“Eli Benjamin, steward’s mate second class, 
USNR, 20, of 734 Jederson Street, Norfolk, 
Va.; 

“The six men, who volunteered to man ant!- 
aircraft guns in the event of attack by the 
enemy, were stationed at a 20 millimeter ma- 
chi.e gun by the gunnery officer of the U. 
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S. S. Intrepid, Essex-class carrier that was 
damaged four times by attacking Japanese 
planes.” 

The citations read: 

“For distinguishing himself by heroic and 
meritorious service in connection with opera- 
tions against the enemy, while serving aboard 
an aircraft carrier on October 29, 1944. When 
a Japanese dive bomber attacked from the 
starboard side of the ship, he continued to 
operate his portside gun in its fire over the 
flight deck although it became apparent that 
the enemy plane was headed directly for his 
gun tub. His gun fired until the Japanese 
plane crashed into his tub. The courage and 
skill he displayed were at. all times in keep- 
ing with the highest traditions of the naval 
service.” 

NEGRO MARINES e 


A Navy press release dated February 13, 
1945, states: 

“On the beach nearest the enemy on Iwo 
are Negro marines of the Eighth Ammuni- 
tion Company—worthy successors of the 
Negro marine ammunition companies in the 
Marianas actions and at Peleliu. 

“They carry ammunition by day, feeding 
the front lines and building up supply 
dumps, playing a vital role in what is un- 
doubtably the toughest battle in the history 
of the Marine Corps. At night they lie in 
foxholes among their kegs of TNT and dumps 
of high explosives, enduring the most per- 
sistent mortar and shell fire any American 
troops have faced in the Pacific. 

“I've been using a TNT box for a pillow,” 
says Corp. Coleman Bagwell, of Chester, 
S. C. “There's nothing any softer around, 
and if a mortar hits anywhere near I figure 
the whole ammunition dump will blow up 
anvway, so that’s not being reckless.” 

Four of the men of the Eighth made a run 
to the front lines, loaded with ammunition, 
then stayed there under fire to assemble 
rockets which were to be used against the 
Japs. 

The four are Pfc Walter Moore, of 1217A 
Sam Rankins Street, Corpus Christi, Tex.; 
Simms Pattin, of Spartanburg, S. C.; Pfc 
William L. Stephenson, of 212 Northwest 
Eleventh Avenue, Fort Lauderdale, Fla.: and 
Pfc Samuel Miller, of 3780 Monroe Street, 
Detroit, Mich. 

“It's a rough beach,” said Corp. Edward 
White, of Nacogdoches, Tex., standing be- 
side one of the first trucks the marines man- 
aged to bring ashore under fire. 

Some of the Negro marines, despite 
wounds, returned to duty after receiving 
medical treatment. 

The men of the Eighth agree that it has 
been a rough beach, and their fellow marines 
agree that they have proved they can take it. 


NEGRO SEABEES 


One of the important contributions of 
Negroes to the Navy in the war was that of 
the Seabees. An official Navy release tells 
of the work of one unit. 

“Veterans of 20 months of jungle warfare 
in the South Pacific, and bearing a unit cita- 
tion for many outstanding feats of construc- 
tion completed under great difficulties, the 
first battalion of Negro Seabees to go over- 
seas has returned to this country,” the Navy 
Department announced this week. 

“The unit, the Thirty-fourth Construction 
Battalion, indoctrinated at Camp Allen in 
Virginia, sailed outside the continental limits 
of the United States on January 7, 1943, and 
arrived in Noumea, New Caledonia, 19 days 
later. Since that date the unit has suffered 
casualties of 5 men killed in action and 35 
wounded. 

“The first big job tackled by the unit was 
the construction of the Halavo Seaplane 
Base at Halavo in the Florida Islands. Bri- 
gaded there with the Acorn (Red) Four, an 
air unit, the Thirty-fourth Battalion helped 
carve its camp out of a deep jungle. During 
February and March 1943, the two outfits 


experienced two direct enemy bombings and 
were under almost nightly enemy air raids in 
the area for a period of 5 months. Casual- 
ties from these raids resulted in 2 killed and 
28 wounded. 

“A detachment of approximately 350 men 
were transferred, on March 19, 1943, to Gua- 
dalcanal to assist other battalions in con- 
structing fuel and gas storage facilities. This 
detachment remained on Guadalcanal un- 
til November 1943, constructing all types of 
air-field facilities and housing. They were 
under frequent enemy air raids for the first 
6 months of their duty there and then less 
frequent raids, the last of which occurred in 
October 1943. No casualties resulted. 

“On April 20, 1943, another detachment of 
approximately 200 men with 75 percent of 
the battalion’s heavy equipment was trans- 
ported by LCT’s to Russell Island where they 
laid out and constructed, together with the 
Thirty-fifth Construction Battalion, the sec- 
ond fighter strip north of Renard Sound on 
Banika Island. This detachment was a part 
of what was essentially a regimental com- 
mand consisting of the entire Forty-seventh 
Battalion and one-half of the Twentieth Bat- 
talion It was assigned to the task of con- 
structing a 6,000-foot bomber strip and a 
4,500-foot fighter strip on the Russells in time 
for the New Georgia campaign. These Sea- 
bee units completed their assigned tasks on 
time and the first three units later enlarged 
the bomber facilities south of Renard, com- 
pleting this assignment by August 1943. At 
Russells the detachment was subjected to 
constant enemy vombing until the comple- 
tion of the New Georgia campaign in July. 
The Negro detachment experienced five cas- 
ualties, consisting of three killed and two 
injured with minor burns in the operation 
of the fighter strip, caused during the crash 
of a Navy plane on the field. 

“The entire battalion was reunited in No- 
vember 1943, in the Tulagi area; with ap- 
proximately one-half of the battalion quar- 
tered at Halavo, and the other half scat- 
tered over the adjacent islands of Tulagi, 
Savo, and Phillips Peninsula on Purvis Bay. 
The construction tasks at Halavo varied from 
marine railways, fueling docks, and coastal 
defense gun mounts, to harbor boat nests, 
dolphins, piers, and considerable jungle and 
mountain roads for the Army defense. A unit 
at Tulagi took over and performed naval- 
base maintenance, relieving the Twenty-sev- 
enth Seabees until the arrival of the two 
CBMU’s to release the battalion for assign- 
ment to Guadalcanal in March 1944. 

“The battalion was reequipped with new 
housing facilities and a small quantity of 
new equipment and supplies early in 1944. 
The movement of the entire battalion per- 
sonnel and equipment from the Tulagi area 
to Guadalcanal was completed in approxi- 
mately 6 days aboard three LST’s. 

“A new camp was set up on the beach at 
Kukum to accommodate 1,200 men and 40 
Officers. The battalion duties were assigned 
by the public works division of the com- 
mander, Naval Base, Guadalcanal. In 2 
months the battalion has cleaned up the un- 
finished priority projects in addition to 
numerous newly authorized projects assigned 
during this period. The duty hours of this 
battalion ran from 8 to 10 hours a day, 7 
days per week for the first year, and for the 
last 5 months the hours were 8 hours per 
day, 644 days per week. 

“Just before the men embarked for home, 
Capt. Mark L. Halsay, Jr., United States 
Navy, commander of the naval base, sent 
them the following unit commendation: 

“On the occasion of the completion of your 
work in this area, covering a period of 20 
months, I wish to take this opportunity to 
congratulate you and the officers and en- 
listed men of your command for the splendid 
record which you have made and the out- 
standing reputation which your battalion 
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enjoys. During this period your battalion 
has accomplished many outstanding feats of 
construction, too many to mention jin de. 
tail, which will stand as a monument to your 
ability and efficiency for many years after 
the United States forces leave this area. 

“Many of these construction jobs Were 
completed under great difficulties, includino 
bombing attacks by the enemy, in whi), 
5 of your men were killed and about 3; 
wounded. In spite of these difficulties ang 
dangers, and the impracticability of giving 
your men rehabilitation leave, your battalion 
continued to work at top efficiency until the 
day it was ordered to secure. 

“The best wishes of this command {or 
future success and continued usefulness tp 
the naval service go with you and the per- 
sonnel of your battalion.” 


NEGRO COAST GUARD MEN 


Tribute was paid to Negroes in an officia! 
release on the one hundred and fifty-fifty 
anniversary of the Coast Guard, July 20, 
1945. 

“Approximately 4,000 Negro enlisted men, 
officers, and SPARS participated in the cele. 
bration, which honored the Nation's oldes: 
fighting sea service and one of the world’s 
most diversified fleets. 

“One of the outstanding Negro heroes in 
the Coast Guard was 26-year-old Charles 
V. David, Jr., a mess attendant who gave his 
life rescuing his executive officer and others 
from the icy waters of the Atlantic during 
rescue operations of a torpedoed transport. 

“The Navy and Marine Corps Medal, one 
of the highest naval awards, was presented 
to the Coast Guard man’s widow, Mrs. Kath- 
leen W. David, of 343 West One Hundred and 
Twenty-second Street, New York City, on 
June 20, 1944, by Rear Adm. Stanley V 
Parker, district Coast Guard officer, with the 
Davids’ 3-year-old son, Neil Adrian, stand- 
ing by. 

“Lt. R. W. Anderson, of 291 East Eighth 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., the Coast Guard of- 
ficer whose life was saved by David's heroic 
act, was also present. Lieutenant Anderson, 
who had previously been. decorated for his 
bravery during the dramatic rescue, paid 
tribute to the deceased: 

“ “David's bravery under the most hazard- 
ous conditions and his unselfishness in sacri- 
ficing himself was an inspiration to every 
officer and man on board the cutter. We were 
all impressed by his alertness, for his quick 
thinking, and heroic daring in face of certain 
death were responsible for the saving of the 
lives of many men, including myself, wh 
would be dead today.’ 

“David was a mess attendant first Class 
aboard a Coast Guard cutter that rescued 
nearly a hundred men from a _ torpedoed 
transport in the North Atlantic. In a heavy 
sea, with freezing temperatures hampering 
operations, David dived countless times int: 
the sea, in total darkness, to haul survivors 
to safety. 

“When the rescue operations were near'y 
completed, David noticed that Lieutenant 
Anderson was near exhaustion from his work 
on a life raft off the side of the cutter 
Passing the word along to the bridge, David 
himself near collapse from his efforts, diveu 
overboard and hauled Lieutenant Anderson 
back aboard. He died shortly after from 
pneumonia, exhaustion, and exposure as thé 
result of his heroic actions.” 

The citation accompanying the medal 
signed by Secretary of the Navy James For- 
restal for the President, reads in part: 

“Quickly realizing that the benumbed and 
suffering men were too exhausted to clim) 
aboard the rescue vessel because of the hea’ 
seas and intensely cold wind, David unbes'- 
tantly volunteered to go over the side t¢ 
assist them. Despite the rough, near-free2- 
ing water, and gale he worked tirelessly wit! 
several comrades until 93 survivors had bee!) 
rescued from certain death in the stcadily 











ting seas. His great courage and un- 
erseverance contributed to the sav- 
nany lives and were in Keeping with 
vest traditions of the United States 
aa 11 service.” 

THE MERCHANT MARINE 


The contribution to victory of the Negroes 
who chose the merchant marine as their 
form of service has been a great one. It is 
ais ant that the records of the Maritime 
Cc mmission, the War Shipping Administra- 
tion, and the Coast Guard, the licensing 
and certificating authority for seamen, delib- 
erately fa ii] to include race and color data. 
Be cause of this lack of discrimination, it is 
mpossible to determine the number of 
Negt es who served in the merchant service, 
,umber who survived torpedoings or the 
r who were killed or injured through 
i action while delivering the supplies 
and men essential to the conduct of the war. 

Negroes are known to have served in every 
capacity aboard ship; from master to ordi- 
nary seaman, chief engineer to wiper, and 
chief steward to messman. The 31 War 
ng Administration training schools all 
Negroes. The first Negro graduate of 
the “Mari time Academy, Joseph B. Williams, 
of Annapolis, Md., went on active duty with 
the Navy and was the first Negro officer in 
the Naval Civil Engineer Corps. 

There were four Liberty ships named for 
Negro merchant seamen lost on active service 
in the merchant marine. Fourteen Liberty 
ships were named for noted Negroes, and four 
Victory ships named for Negro colleges 

No vesse] under War Shipping Administra- 
tion control has ever sailed with an entire 
Negro crew and the good relations which 
existed among mixed crews were a surprise 
to many. The United Seamen's Service 
which operated hotels and recreation centers 
abroad for our merchant seamen reports that 
the crews of mixed race who sailed together, 
excellently while ashore in foreign 
oa s. All Brave Sailors, by John Beecher, 
published by L. B. Fischer, tells the story 

the steamship Booker T. Washington, 

inned by a black and white crew under the 
command of the Negro master, Capt. Hugh 
Mulzac. 

It is competently estimated that approxi- 

itely 25,000 Negroes served in the mer- 

nt marine out of a total seagoing labor 
torce of 250,000 men. 

The Merchant Marine Distinguished Serv- 
ice Medal, the highest decoration, was award- 
Fred Carlos Archibald, of San Fran- 
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“For distinguished service in the line of 


“For 18 months the ship in which he was 
serving operated in the Southwest Pacific 
under especially hazardous conditions, as it 
Was at all times in the danger zone, was un- 
escorted, and only lightly armed. In an at- 
tack on Port Darwin, and on the nine suc- 
ceeding days, when most of the crew had left 
the ship, he with his captain and four officers 
and men, manned the two machine guns, 
‘nad so successfully defended the ship that it 
was the only 1 of 12 merchant vessels in the 

Sor not destroyed. After the first attack, 
‘his small group protestingly left the ship 
n orders of the military authorities, but 
subsequently returned, got underway, and 
k their ship out into the harbor each 
g and returned to the dock each night 
discharge cargo, so as not to endanger 
the dock during daylight. Because of the 
indomitable determination and courage of 
hese six men, they succeeded in delivering 
the gasoline so vitally necessary to Army 
operations 
Bah loyalty to his ship and his devotion to 
1 ave added another inspirational chap- 
the history of the United States mer- 
marine.” 
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Eight Commandments for Peace 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLEN H. TAYLOR 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 4 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, on Oc- 
tober 24 I submitted a resolution calling 
upon the Senate to go on record as ask- 
ing that our delegates to the United Na- 
tions Organization work toward the cre- 
ation of a world republic and world dis- 
armament. At that time I had printed 
at my own expense copies of the speech 
which I had made, as well as the resolu- 
tion. I started including a copy in each 
letter I sent out. From that humble be- 
ginning I have received requests for 60,- 
000 copies of the resolution. I do not 
mean 60,000 individual requests, but I 
have had requests for cepies in quan- 
tities ranging up to 5,000, to be distrib- 
uted by various organizations. 

At this time I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Apnendix of the 
REcorD an article entitled “A Young Sol- 
dier Gives You Eight Commandments 
for Peace,” written by Capt. Richard C. 
Davids, and published in Better Homes 
and Gardens for December 1945. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A Younc Souprer Gives You EIGHT COMMAND- 
MENTS FOR PEACE 
(By Capt. Richard C. Davids) 

If ever man needs to think straight, the 
time is now. 

More than the world needs strong, un- 
selfish leaders, it needs clear-thinking and 
unselfish pecple. 

For the world right now is coming to a 
maturity which can be the flowering of a 
genuine civilization—if the people of the 
United States and of Russia and Great Brit- 
ain will make it so. 

Dead ends of thinking are quick to trap 
you—as a few less fanatic Germans are be- 
ginning to realize—when you lose all sight 
of goals. So now is the time for you to 
formulate commandments of thought and 
action that will keep your thinking straight. 

For already a crop of spellbinders and well- 
intentioned zealots is confounding the real 
road to world maturity with a tangle of 
crocked thinking that would do justice to 
a Goebbels. 

In the frenzy of debate, the most honest 
man finds it all but impossible to keep to the 
course which certain truths, stripped to 
nakedness, demonstrate to be the true course 
toward an enlightened world. 

Let’s look at those truths, and when 
you're certain that they constitute the code 
for a mature world to live by, tack them to 
your kitchen wall, place them under the 
glass of your office desk, commit them to 
memory, so that during the morass of debate 
you can judge intelligently between what is 
wise and foolish, benign and dangerous. Use 
them as a master gage against which you 
judge debate and current history. 

Let’s proceed carefully, free of emotion- 
loaded words which confound. Let’s admit 
at the start only those clearly defined ideas 
which need no argument. 
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1. DO NOT AGAIN TRY ISOLATION; TWICE IT HAS 
NOT WORKED 

During World War I, 8,538,315 men died 
and 21,219,452 were wounded. Every last 
man died or was crippled for nothing. Those 
are cruel words with which to bury our dead. 
But no decent attempt was approved to pre- 
vent another war 

We tried isolation, failed to the tune of 
one-quarter of a million dead here and 10,- 
000,000 dead the world over. Can one doubt 
the correct road? 

We can never return to hermit-crab iso- 
lationism. Our world-wide fraternization 
must be genuine and complete 
nomic, and political 


social, eco- 
2. LET NO MAN TELL YOU THE WORLD CANNOT 
UNITE; THERE IS ALREADY PROOF 

There is nothing impossible about inter- 
national teamwork. Russia, the largest 
country in the world, whose shores are 
washed by the Pacific, the Arctic, the Black 
Sea, and the Gulf of Finland, and stretching 
across two continents to form one-sixth of 
the world’s land surface and take in one- 
twelfth of its people, has been unified int 
a single country, and the wars and bloodshed 
of a thousand years have been ended. Let 
no man tell you that the remainder of the 
world cannot unite 


3. GIVE LOYALTY, NOT TO NATIONS BUT TO 


MANKIND 

National histories breed suspicion, distrust 
a phony patriotism. People of a nation tl 
worships gangsters and killers like Napoleon 
and Hannibal and Caesar can't help but be 
suckers for a brand-new faker with the same 
old snake-bite medicine of racial and-+reli- 
gious intolerance. Heroes don’t need to 
horses and brandish Perhaps our 
truest heroes are among those unsung men 
who calmed a mob outide a city jail, or 
caused l.borers and boss to bury the hatchet 
Let’s reappraise our own history and our own 
heroes. Let’s take a lesson from the Chinese, 
whose greatest hero, a peaceful old man of 
2,400 years expounded the novel 
that man ought to love his brothers 

The word “patriotism” is one of the biggest 
hoaxes ever sold to a confused people. Tied 


ride 


swords 


ago, idea 


to an idea, talk about sacred rights, and 
patriotic duties to family and home and 
country can sell the blackest lie for the 


whitest truth. 

Whenever you hear the word “patri 
ask your speaker, “Patriotic to what? Toa 
self-seeking group who desires to perpetuate 
themselves? Or patriotic to the cause of de- 
cency and justice, and freedom for all people, 
black, white, yellow, red, and brown?” 

As children we thought we were patri 
when we warred against the neighboring 
children, when we defended the high hon: 
of our village against slander by the neigh- 
boring village. And there are childrer 
gray beards in the Tennessee hills who believe 
with a certainty that they are patriotic 
their family’s high name when they kill and 
feud, generations on end. 


4. FREE ALL COUNTRIES OF BOUNDARIES 


RESTRICTING TRADE 
As children we used to draw a bold line in 
the dirt and dare a single comer to c! A 


mature world could do infinitely better with 
its national boundaries than mimic the antics 
of 5-year-olds 

Europe must not and cann: 
cept as one cooperating whole, 
strangle of national boundaries. 
has no oil, Italy no coal, Cze« 
seacoast. If those countries cannot get with- 
in their own boundaries the things they need 
to live, they'll have to trade. And if narro' 
boundaries and laws prevent that trading, of 
course, they'll bargain for more land, and 
fight for it 


t be treated ex- 
free of the 
Germany 


hoslovakia 1 
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There must be unrestricted trade, and 
eventually it will come, just as it did to the 
fabulous Union of States which never could 
exist because it wasn’t “fundamentally 
sound” and was “against nature.” ‘You, by 
straight thinking, can unhinge the demagogs 
and speed the day of free-flowing trade. 

Some may suffer temporarily, need to 
switch over to other work. But is this too 
high a price to pay? Is any inconvenience 
short of curtailing our freedom as high a 
price as what the world has just paid? Ten 
million dead. Fifty million dead, wounded, 
or missing. Can you convert those prices 
into dollars? 

Competition helped make our country 
great. Won’t that same competition by busi- 
ness the world over be healthy, permit smart 
management to make more profit, and reduce 
costs of goods as it has done here? 


5 


5. KNOW YOUR NEIGHEORS, AND YOU WILL CEASE 
TO FEAR AND HATE 

There must be freer exchange of citizens 
between nations. Not only should we make 
it easier for Russians to enter our country 
but they should allow us easier access to 
Russia to tend our businesses, to study at the 
finest schools, and to settle there, if the place 
is to our liking. 

The idea that the rest of the world would 
give its right arm to migrate to this country 
is an absurd bit of conceit. Since 1932 our 
trifling quotas have been only one-sixth to 
one-half filled. 

When men travel and trade and live in 
other countries, even the least observant can 
see that men in Arabia are like men in Ala- 
barha—plenty good and plenty bad. There 
are straight-thinking Arabians as there are 
straight-thinking Alabamans. Remember 
the new kid who came to school? Until you 
beat him up and learned to know him bet- 
ter, you treated him as an outcast. It’s easy 
to hate someone you don’t know, and to 
teach others to hate as crazy mad as you. 
It’s too easy to hate in the abstract, but did 
you ever talk to a Russian who had your 
brother’s voice, your brother’s thoughts, and 
his same warm-hearted friendliness? Once 
I guarded a German prisoner and learned 
how hard it is to hate a man face-to-face, 
a@ man who is good and clear-thinking. 


6. BEWARE OF MEN AND THEIR IDEAS, NOT 
NATIONS 

Wars are incubated not by one color of 
skin or roll of tongue, but by false ideals 
which hatch into false leaders. That is tre- 
mendously important to remember. Beware 
of men and their ideals, not nations. Men 
bound together by geography won’t be com- 
pletely good or bad, but men bound together 
because they fear, distrust, and hate alike 
may very well be. 

Look closely at that man or band of men 
who talk fear, distrust, or hate of any na- 
tion or race. Don’t make the mistake of 
looking too far—your neighbor next door, 
someone at the office or your club may be 
a far better Nazi than many Germans. You 
will probably find that your race-hater 
brands a nation with the same evil qualities 
with which he is endowed. If he blames 
the British with greed, you'll find he has 
more than his own share of greed. Look 
closely at the men you know who preach 
that the Jews are hell-bent on wrecking the 
world. They are unsuccessful men, not the 
captains of industry or business or science 
they would like to be. Rather than pin 
their failure on their own lack of brains and 
energy, which isn’t at all pleasant, they 
choose Hitler’s own scapegoat, the Jew. 

The traitors'of mankind are never exclu- 
sively one race o1 nation. They are those 
men and bands of men who whisper mistrust, 
suggest fear, and before long are shouting 
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hate of races and nations. From nations 
we have nothing to fear, but beware those 
men and bands with diseased ideals and 
warped thinking who kindle mistrust and 
intolerance. They are the traitors of man- 
kind. 


7. RESORT TO INTERNATIONAL POLICE AND COURTS, 
NOT TO ARMED MIGHT 
If we learn to recognize the traitors of 


mankind and their gullible followers, what 
then? How stop them and bring them to 


justice? 


The answer is by an international police 
force. And let us never be confused between 
police force and standing army. A police 
force will root out evil-doers by name, single 
indiv:duals whose crimes are obvious, or 
small bands of evil-doers whose crimes in 
deed and doctrine can be appraised by the 
courts, where unprejudiced thinkinre is a 
profession. 

A police force can cope with half-crazed 
zealots before they spread their epidemic of 
mistrust and suspicion. It can deal with 
crooked-thinking bands of men whom the 
courts have proved to be dangerous. 

There’s an amazing amount of badness in 
us. One out of every 500 Americans has to 
spend all his tim: as a policeman to bawl 
out the rest of us for speeding, keep us out 
of our neighbor’s silverware, and dissuade us 
f-om murder, rape, and arson. Something 
like one international policemen per.1,000 of 
us would probably do the job in the world 
community. Compare that ratio with the 
way your draft board picked your community 
clean of able-bodied young men. One in a 
thousand would be pretty small potatoes. 


8. SIT NOT ON YOUR HAUNCHES IN DESPAIR; 
THIS IS MAN’S LAST CHANCE 


You agree to the foreg .ng truths, but you 
smile indulgently and say, “Nice ideas. Wish 
I could live long enough to see them come 
true.” Such indifference is criminal. 

Here is the most vital truth of all—that a 
mature world communit can, must, and will 
become reality. 

Our so-called practical man a thousand 
years ago would have laughed at the hare- 
brained idea that nations could be united, 
the sun’s circuit around the globe, into a 
British Empire. The same “practical” man 
was amused at the idyllic concept of uniting 
13 scrappy colonies into a giant, fairly peace- 
ful United States where State boundaries are 
no more important than fleeting signposts 
along the highways. A nation and a world 
can do anything it believes it can do. All 
that limits man is his own imagination. 

If the American people can dig out their 
beliefs and give them an airing, they can help 
the world’s people to know what they believe. 
They can begin a campaign of truth in 
diplomacy that will help eradicate suspicion, 
which is a requisite of war. 

And when Americans do diz out those 
beliefs and strip them of emotion and preju- 
dice and selfishness and “patriotism,” they'll 
probably- be surprised. They'll find some 
“everlasting truths” as dead as mackerels, as 
antiquated as the Great Wall of China and 
its charm against invasion. 

The most significant changes don’t come 
by war, but through changes in custom and 
habits of thinking. Without loss of blood, 
the Industrial Revolution shook the world to 
its foundation and boosted humanity to a 
plane of living unknown in world history. 

Hopes and effort are better than despair— 
and despair is absolutely all that remains if 
we adopt the sit-on-your-hqaunches policy of 
noncooperation which has already offered up 
50,000,000 dead and wounded in ghastly proof 
of its error. 

There’s no other course than to. work 
together. We end war or we end mankind. 
This is our last chance. 


Tribute to Robert H. Hinckley 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STAtgs 


Monday, February 4 (legislative day o; 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President 
I ask unanimous consent to have inserte, 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an eqj- 
torial paying tribute to Robert H. Hinck.- 
ley, formerly Director of Contract Set- 
tlement, which was published in the 
Washington Post yesterday morning, 

There being no objection, the editoria| 
was ordered to be printed in the Recozp, 
as follows: 


MR. HINCKLEY RETIRES 


The sixth report of the Director of Con- 
tract Settlement has just been released coin. 
cident with the return to private life of the 
Director himself, Robert H. Hinckley, who 
was appointed to that post a year and a 
half ago. This official record of accomplish- 
ment amply warrants President Truman’ 
praise of Mr. Hinckley’s “superior perform- 
ance of a difficult task.” Perhaps the great- 
est tribute that could be paid to the skill 
and energy with which the Director has dis- 
charged the duties of office is afforded by the 
absence of unfavorable publicity. Because 
the complicated work of settling terminated 
war contracts has proceeded smoothly and 
rapidly, the public is apt to forget that thi: 
work might have been as badly bungled as 
it was after the First World War, when there 
was no scund contract legislation and 
competent administration of the law. 

It was widely believed in the early stages 
of the war that the primary impediment t 
speedy postwar reconversion would be lack of 
working capital for financing the change- 
over to civilian production—a lack aggra- 
vated by delays in discharging contractors 
claims against the Government. As it turned 
out, strikes have become the most formidable 
obstacle to speedy reconversion, not any lack 
of funds with which to finance reconversion. 
During the last quarter of 1945, indeed, con- 
tract settlements were delayed and plant 
clearance work halted in some cases becaust 
the settlement personnel was not permitted 
to enter plants while strikes were in progress 

A great deal remains to be done, but the 
record to date warrants the forecast that 
less than 5 percent of the 168,000 unsettled 
contracts pending at VJ-day or since termi- 
nated will remain open at the end of nex’ 
June. But with the work of settlement s 
far along, the planning and over-all direc- 
tion of the program which has been the task 
of Mr. Hinckley is, he feels, nearing com- 
pletion. Having laid down policies 
tested them, completion of the actual wors 
of settlement can be left to an increasing 
extent to the contracting agencies, with suc 
assistance as may be required from M! 
Hinckley’s successor in office, the former 
Deputy Director of Contract Settlemen 
H. Chapman Rose. It is to be regretted that 
men of Mr. Hinckley’s caliber are being 10°' 
to the Government service. We would rath 
see them being promoted to other posts 
going back to private business. Government 
needs them as never before. 











Statement of Facts Relative to Strike of 
United Electrical Radio and Machine 
Workers of America 
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HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1946 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following state- 
ment: 

1, UNITED ELECTRICAL RADIO AND MACHINE 

WORKERS OF AMERICA 

Two dollars a day wage increase for 200,000 

W rkers in 69 communities and in over 100 


2. WHY $2 A DAY 


(a) The average UE worker has suffered 

ny instances as high as 59-percent cut 
in »-home pay. Here are typical examples 
of six weekly pay checks of Robert Morrison, 


in fr 





machine operator at the General Electric 
plant, Erie, Pa.: 
1943: $48.55, 58.32, $64.19. 


1945: $23.73, $29.02, $36.17. 

The first paragraph contains pay checks for 
three typical weeks in 1943 when war produc- 
ion was in full swing. The second para- 
graph contains pay checks for three typical 
weeks in 1945 following VJ-day, August 15. 
Mr. Morrison has four small children and his 
rent is $35 a month. 

(b) United States Office of Economic Sta- 
bilization estimates cost of living increase of 
33 percent above 1941; CIO, 45 percent. 

(c) Shifts to new jobs with lower basic 
ourly wage rates; cuts in incentive earnings. 

(d) Loss of second and third shift differ- 
ential, reduction in overtime. 


3. WHAT DO THE COMPAN. ©. OFTER? 


General Electric: December 21 offered 10 

ent increase then raised it to 10 percent 
thos. making over $1—10 cents for those 
er conditioned on speed-up and wage 


rate cuts 





Canceled contracts in existence 
for number of years. 

Westinghouse: Has made no offer at all— 
canceled contracts in existence for number of 
years 

General Motors: Offered 10-percent 
cr raised it to 13% cents. 


in- 


4. CAN COMPANIES AFFORD WAGE INCREASE? 











Profits | Freie Profits | Profits 

before | before after after 

taxes | taxes taxes taxes 

1935-39 | a, 1935-39 | 1940-44 

(mil- (mil- (mil (mil- 

lions) lions) lions) lions) 
Elect rie $255 $1, 000 | $203 $314 
nghouse__.. 118} 2901 |... 333 
Motors... $225) 2441 4184 | 196 

rage for period 1935-39. 

100,000 higher than any year in the period 1920-44, 


—GE reserves for 1944 were $262,000,000: West- 
, $127,000,000; General Motors $746,000,000. 


5. WHAT HAS GOVERNMENT DONE TO SETTLE WAGE 
DISPUTE? 


Union bargained for 4 months at. own ini- 
Uative; 3 weeks ago Secretary of Labor in- 
vited GE, Westinghouse, GM, nd UE to 
Washington for conferences; ine union ac- 

ted, but companies refus-d invitation for 


1 


+ week then appeared in Wu hington to re- 
mediation. 


#) 


UE kept the Government 
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advised of developments. Three days before 
strike was scheduled to start, UE offered to 
all companies to postpone the strike if the 
companies would meet the offer of steel (15 
cents) and negotiate the difference between 
15 cents and 25 cents. The companies re- 
fused this cffer. After fruitless meetings, 
the first strike in 9 years was called on Jan- 
uary 15, 1946. 





Communism Threatens the Peace of 
the World as Well as the Safety of 
America 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1946 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, com- 
munism is now threatening the peace of 
mankind throughout the world, by 
spreading subversive doctrines, stirring 
up strife, and attempting to undermine 
the varicus governments—especially 
those of the English-speaking nations of 
the earth. 

While that is going on abroad, the 
Communists and their fellow travelers 
are constantly busy in this country, fo- 
menting trouble and stirring up strife 
throughout the land. 

They and their fellow travelers con- 
tinue to attack the Committee on Un- 
American Activities because of the stand 
the members of the committee take for 
the protection of American institutions. 

The members of that committee are 
doing everything they possibly can to 
protect this Government against those 
subversive attacks by elements which 
want to destroy it and set up a soviet 
system in its place. 

That is the object of the Communists 
and their fellow travelers, in and out of 
Congress, as I will now show. 

Mr. Speaker, recently there was a 
change in the organizational set-up of 
the Communist Party in the United 
States. 

Its present head, William Z. Foster, is 
one of the most dangerous proponents 
of revolution in this country that has 
ever been brazen enough to come before 
the American people and expound his 
subversive theories in plain and simple 
language. Foster recently replaced Earl 
Browder as head of the Communist Party 
because Browder was not revolutionary 
enough. 

Before discussing Foster’s revolution- 
ary statements, it seems fitting that a 
statement of the Honorable Charles 
Evans Hughes be discussed; since it 
appears that some of our other law mak- 
ers have never heard of Mr. Hughes’ 
statement, I will repeat it. Here it is in 
his own words: 


It will be seen that the question of whether 
Communist programs contemplate the use of 
force and violence has been passed upon by 
every class of tribunal which would pass 
upon it, namely, Federal and State courts, 
administrative tribunals and legislative com- 
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mittees of both Federal and State govern- 
ments, and in every case the result has 
in support of the position that force 
violence are inseparable from 
prcgrams. 


been 
and 
Communist 


This statement was contained in Mr. 
Hughes’ report to the United States Sen- 
ate on January 21, 1924, in his capacity 
as Secretary of State. Mr. Hughes also 
said that the Communist Party in the 
United States is an organization created 
by and completely subservient to a for- 
eign organization striving to overthrow 
the existing social and political order of 
this country. 

It appears that Mr. Hughes’ report has 
been forgotten as well as the public testi- 
mony of William Z. Foster, the present 
head of the Communist Party. 

It is a matter of public record that on 
December 5, 1930, Mr. William Z. Foster 
testified under oath that he was a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party and at one 
time had been a member of the Inter- 
national Workers of the World, or as it is 
better known, the IWW. During his 
testimony, Foster said, in speaking of the 
American Revolution, or the war for in- 
dependence, as we call it: 

These early revolutionists found that gov- 
ernment is not a matter of majority votes, 
but organized power which does not give way 
to the desires of the majority but only to a 
greater power. 


In other words, Mr. Foster compares 
his proposed internal] revolution in the 
United States with a fight fought by the 
forefathers of this country for freedom. 
Mr. Foster in his revolution merely wants 
to subject the descendants of the war for 
independence to the domination of a 
foreign ideology. 

Mr. Foster is a standing candidate for 
nomination for the President of the 
United States under the banner of his 
party, the Communist Party which, ac- 
cording to his party’s constitution, uses 
the hamme: and sickle as its emblem. 
The constitution ot this party, the Com- 
munist Party, is designed to replace the 
Constitution of the United States, for 
which men fought and died in the 
American Revolution. as well as every 
other war from that day to this. 

This American Constitution adopted 
by the people of America after the Amer- 
ican Revolution, uses the Stars and 
Stripes as its emblem, and not the ham- 


mer and sickle. The money issued by 
our Government functioning under the 
American Constitution says “In God we 


trust,” but under another constitution it 
would probably say, provided there is 
any money, “In the loss of liberty, we 
glory.” 

With reference to Mr. Foster’s views on 
a presidential election, it seems fitting 
that his views be expressed, and accord- 
ing to his own words. During the testi- 
mony referred to, Mr. Foster was asked 
the question, “You made an acceptance 
speech on May 25, 1928, when you ac- 
cepted the nomination for President?” 
Mr. Foster’s reply to this question was, 
“Yes.” He was then asked whether or 


not in part he made this statement: 
no matter how many 


“No Communist, 
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votes he should secure in a national elec- 
tion, could, even if he would, become 
President of the present Government. 
When a Communist heads a Government 
of the United States—and that day will 
come just as surely as the sun rises—that 
government will not be a capitalistic 
government, but a soviet government 
and behind this government will stand 
the red army to enforce the dictatorship 
of the proletariat.” 

Mr. Foster’s answer was: “I made that; 
I think I made that. It sounds like what 
I said. I do not know that is word for 
word, but that is in substance what I 
said.” In other words, the ballot to Mr. 
Foster means nothing, the will of the ma- 
jority means nothing, but the President 
appointed by the revolutionists will re- 
Place the duly elected president of the 
majority. These words of warning from 
Mr. Foster, should be heeded; he means 
that it is not necessary to have a major- 
ity in order to succeed in a revolution. 

None of us knows how large the Com- 
munist Party is in the United States, but 
please note that when one of Mr. Foster’s 
comrades named Carr spoke at the Mos- 
cow conference in 1922, he said: 

Many of the comrades were convinced that 
it was essential to organize a legal party. 
The underground party was to be continued 
and strengthened, but, in addition, a legal 
party was to be constructed, as an instru- 
ment of the Communist Party, that we might 


be able to work more effectively among the 
masses. 


From this it is pretty definitely indi- 
cated that the Communist Party has con- 
cealed memberships and an underground 
group who subtly prescribe to its com- 
munistic doctrines. 

With further reference to Mr. Fos- 
ter’s views on the American flag, the fol- 
lowing extracts from his testimony re- 
garding the flag of the Communist Party 
appear interesting. In answer to a ques- 
tion propounded to him by the chairman 
of the investigating committee, Mr. Fos- 
ter said that the more advanced work- 
ers of this country look upon the Soviet 
Union as the r country. Then in answer 
to this question, “Do they, the workers, 
look upon the Soviet flag as their flag?” 
Mr. Foster replied: 

The workers of this country and the work- 
ers of every country have only one flag and 
that is the red flag. That is the flag of the 
proletarian revolution; it was also, inciden- 
tally, the flag of the American Revolution in 
its earlier stages. The red flag has been the 


flag of revolution for many years before the 
Russian revolution 


Mr. Foster then says: 


The workers, the revolutionary workers, in 
all the capitalist countries are an oppressed 
class who are held in subjection by their re- 
spective capitalist governments and their at- 
titude toward these governments is the abo- 
lition of these governments and the estab- 
lishment of Soviet governments. 


Mr. Foster then says: 

I stated very clearly the red flag is the 
flag of the revolutionary class, and we are 
part of the revolutionary class. And all cap- 
italist flags are flags of the capitalist class, 
and we owe no allegiance to them. 


In other words, Mr. Foster and his 
party, the Communist Party, in addition 
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to being revolutionists, openly say that 
the government of and the flag of the 
United States has no meaning to them. 

The Communist Party, and Mr. Foster 
pretend to do everything in their power 
to preserve the American Bill of Rights 
which permits them, in their opinion, to 
carry of their gigantic and well-defined 
conspiracy to abolish the Bill of Rights 
after they have taken over the govern- 
ment of this country. For instance, this 
is what Mr. Foster has to say about the 
rights of individuals once he has es- 
tablished the Soviet form of government 
in the United States. The question asked 
him was, “if we are correctly informed— 
and possibly we are not—any man who 
would rise on the street corner in Russia, 
and inveigh against the Soviet govern- 
ment would be taken out and shot? What 
about that?” Mr. Foster’s reply was: 

Yes. I will explain that. The situation 
of the Soviet Union is quite different than 
the situation in the United States. In the 
United States, the whole productive proc- 
esses, the industries are owned by private 
capitalists and exploited for the benefit of 
a small ruling group of capitalists, and the 
government is the instrument for maintain- 
ing this exploitation, in which the millions 
of workers are exploited and forced into un- 
employment, and all the conditions that they 
comprehend. In the Soviet Union, the in- 
dustries are owned by the workers, the gov- 
ernment is their government, and it is car- 
ried on for the benefit of the masses. In 
America the worker who stands up and pro- 
poses the advocacy of the Soviet form of 
government and the struggle for the im- 
provement of his conditions, is taking the 
stand on the side not only of the interests 
of the working class, but of the whole prog- 
ress of human society The man who rises, 
the capitalist agent who rises in the Soviet 
Union and proposes te overthrow the Soviet 
Government and to reestablish capitalism 
there, proposes to turn the wheels of society 
backwards. The worker in America who 
fights for the program of the Communist 
Party is a fighter for the progress of society 
in general. The capitalist who proposes the 
otherthrow of the Soviet Government is an 
enemy of the human society. 


In other words, if you believe in our 
form of government, you are a capitalist 
who is entitled to no rights, under the 
Bill of Rights, and who will be taken out 
and shot if he so much as says “I believe 
in private enterprise.” A soviet govern- 
ment in America would establish the 
block-by-block, street-by-street system 
of espionage which is in vogue in the dic- 
tator nations of Europe. Who knows 
how many persons would be considered 
enemies of the state under the block-by- 
block espionage system? 

Mr. Foster and his Communist co- 
horts believe that capitalistic nations 
are dead and giving way to the “newer 
and higher social order,’’ which is social- 
ism. Did not Hitler say that about cer- 
tain governments, too? It appears that 
one capitalistic nation, the United States 
of America, had a large share in the win- 
ning of two wars just recently, and that 
Nation is not giving way to socialism, 
but has been giving away a lot of things 
to some other nations in order to keep 
them alive. 

Remember that what the Communists 
mean by the capitalistic system is the 









right to own private property—the rip}, 
to own your home, your farm, your sto, 
or your factory. All this would be swe, 
away under a Communist regim 
every individual would become a s| 
the state and told what to do by 
self-appointed commissars. 

There is no more freedom, there is p) 
more liberty, in a Communist counin 
today than there is in the penitentia,, 
of New York, Mississippi, Ohio, Bling, 
or any other State, and not near as muon 
religion. 

The Communists’ views on reli 
also interesting. 
Foster says: 


Ouz party considers religion to be 
opium of the people, as Karl Marx has Stated 
and we carry on propaganda for the liquids. 
tion of these prejudices among the workers 


In other words he would make an 
atheist of every individual in Americ: 
if he could. ; 

He goes on to say that— 

Many workers join the Communist Par» 
who still have some religious scruples, 
religious ideas; but a worker who Will jc . 
the Communist Party must necessarily be in 
the process of liquidating his religious beliefs 
and, if he still has any lingerings when he 
joins the party, he will soon get rid of them, 


He also says that— 

In my opinion, a member of the Com. 
munist Party of the Soviet Union who woul 
be married in a church would not be of any 
value to the Communist Party. 


Mr. Foster and his Communist co- 
horts therefore would eliminate religion: 
this would be in addition to the abolition 
of free speech and freedom of the press 
under the Communist conspiracy. 

The Communists, according to their 
own statements, say that “We exist in 
every form of American life, we are in 
the theater, the motion-picture industry. 
the magazines and the newspapers, the 
radio, the unions, the schools, the church 
and in politics.” They also say that “we 
publish more paimphlets than any organ- 
ization in the world.” 

They hate the Committee on Un- 
American Activities for exposing their 
subversive activities in these fields. 

All of these activities further their well- 
defined conspiracy to overthrow this 
Government and dv away with the Bill 
of Rights and the Constitution of the 
United States, as well as the right to 
own private property. 

In closing, it should be said that any- 
one who opposes these Communists '5 
called a “Fascist” because he is an enemy 
of the communistic state which they 
hope to set up. 

They brand the white people of the 
Southern States as “native Fascists” for 
resisting their treasonable activities. 

They call everyone a “native Fascist” 
who opposes or exposes their subversive 
activities. 

That is the reason for these attacks 
on the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

The SPEAKER. The time of thie €D- 
tleman from Mississippi has expi!ed 


Swept 
© and 
ave of 
& few 


aS much 


v gion are 
In his testimony My 


the 











Civil-Service Funds for Service to 
Veterans 





EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1946 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following letter: 

UNITED STATES 
Civ SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., January 25, 1946. 
Hon. Joun W. McCorMAck, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. McCormack: I have your letter of 

January 7, 1946, requesting information re- 
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garding the insufficiency of funds available to 
the Civil Service Commission for rendering 
adequate service to veterans, as indicated in 
@ resolution recently adopted by the Disabled 
American Veterans, of Massachusetts. 

In response, let me assure you that we are 
all very concerned regarding the situation 
“which has developed, not only in our central 
office, but throughout our regional offices, 
such as are located in Boston and 12 other 
major centers of Federal Government activity 
throughout the country, as a result of a sub- 
stantial reduction in the funds available to 
the Commission at the same time that de- 
mands upon the Commission for rendering 
service to returning veterans has been in- 
creasing rapidly. 

As an indication of the exact status of our 
available resources, in comparison with what 
we have estimated our requirements to be, 
may I cite the following record of our requests 
for funds for the fiscal year 1946 and the 
grants which have been made available to us: 


1946 estimates and appropriations 


innual Budget (filed Sept. 15, 1945)_........-.. 


B are of the Budget June 7. 1945). 


Qo) lll. ee 


Deficiency (Second Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1945) (filed with | 





} | 
| Allowed by 
Requested | Bureau of 
of Bureau | the Budget | Allowed by 





of the andre- | Congress 
Budget quested of 
Congress P 
— ecaremrenened 
atlanta _.} $19, 522, 363 | $17, 048, 000 | $14, 705, 882 
. | 1. 859, 000 1,311, 198 ' 670, 000 


15, 375, 882 











3 First supplemental surplus appropriation rescission bill,. 1946 (request | 
filed Aug 20, 1945) ; ae Fite cedhahicmeiisieaieadiaisid | (?) ( 4—2, 032, 000 
Total available 5 acs ae hledineit ds tedaadhiaibinedekinddipediok ol ea EE EEO a 13, 343, 882 

4. First deficiency appropriation bill, 1946 | 
ee a ee ae ee ee § 3, 573, 153 None | (6) 
we. a Bg RE i Sa 1, 600, 000 1, 600, 000 | 600, 000 
I IRI. carter ces endian tbasscnvenscadnculetandencehssdpetbotseanntattnesanasasace 13, 943, $82 
I y for fees for medical examinations for veterans. 


Same as requested 


| amount of present appropriation be retained 


‘In the first supplementai surplus appropriation rescission bill the Congress rescinded $2,032,000. While this bill 
In tenactment, a Budget reserve of $2,032,000 has been established at the direction of the President 


his is the amount requested for regular functions 


An item of $584,822 for the Panama Canal construction an- 


nd was alse incladed in the request This was allowed by the Bureau of the Budget in ful! and by the Con- 


the amount of $510,000. 


Not submitted to Coneress by Bureau of the Budget. 


As a result of this drastic decrease in our 
vailable funds, the Commission has found 

necessary to reduce personnel from the 
peak of 7,500 on its rolls just prior to VE-day 
to less than 4,750 on December 31, 1945, and 
a still further reduction to 3,889 has been 
rdered effective February 1, 1946. In our 
offices, where the bulk of our veteran 
contacts are handled, this reduction has been 
effected largely since VJ-day, with the result 
that in most of the offices, as in the case of 
cston office, the personnel has been cut 
more than 50 percent since September 1. It 
has also been necessary to abandon 262 field 
Stations which were located at various large 
employment centers throughout the regions. 

At the same time we have been faced. with 
an influx of applications from veterans being 
released from the armed forces and Fed- 
eral employees separated because of. reduc- 
t 


n it 


1 in force in other Government agencies. 








Even though the Commission, upon the ces- 
sation of hostilities, closed all examinations 
to the general public and established the 
Policy of accepting applications only from 
veterans entitled to reopen examinations and 
Government employees separated for reduc- 
tl n force, as long as these sources pro- 
vided sufficient eligibles to meet the needs 


of 


he service, we are receiving thousands 
D plications each month from veterans. 
‘iso the number of veterans calling at the 
t nal offices for information, advice, and 
anting of veteran preference, has in- 
1 manyfold. Our correspondence from 


Members of Congress and individuals has in- 
creased to such an extent that we are rapidly 
creating a backlog of truly serious propor- 
tions. 

In our veterans counseling and informa- 
tion work we have tried to take care of the 
veteran with a minimum of delay. However, 
we realize that veterans have had to take 
their turn and have had to wait some time 
before getting the information or advice 
they sought. This has been unavoidable be- 
cause the number of veterans visiting our 
offices has been very large and we would have 
to have a tremendous staff of counselors to 
take of the veterans without delay. I can 
assure you that we are anxious to furnish 
the veteran every possible assistance and 
are endeavoring to staff our veterans counsel- 
ing and information sections with as many 
qualified counselors us our funds will permit. 
After repeated reductions in our personnel 
in the face of this growing work load, it is not 
possible for us to make available sufficient 
personnel to handle all those who come to us 
for assistance without frequent and regret- 
table delays. 

We have streamlined many of our opera- 
tions and have revised many Official regula- 
tions in the interest of getting the utmost 
speed and efficiency into our procedures, par- 
ticularly as they relate to expediting the 
placing of veterans in Federal employment. 
To date, however, these have not afforded 
relief sufficient to offset the crippling effects 
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of the curtailment in our total funds and 
personnel. 

I trust that this information will be help- 
ful to you. If there is any additional in- 
formation desired, we shall be glad to furnish 
it to you. 

Very respectiully, 
WILLIAM C. HULL, 
Executive Assistant. 


Lr — 
Price Increases and Inflation 


REMARKS 


HON. ROGER C. SLAUGHTER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1946 


Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, those 
of us who are interested in holding the 
line against inflation cannot but be 
alarmed at the proposal which has come 
up in renewed form to try to buy some 
temporary industrial peace by permit- 
ting the price of steel to rise $4.75 per 
ton, which, of course, is going to invite 
inflation. I have a letter here this morn- 
ing which I am including as part of my 
remarks from a constituent. I have de- 
leted the name of the sender, but I will be 
glad to show it to any Member who may 
be interested in seeing it. It is from a 
white-collar worker, a woman who lives 
in my district. The letter shows very 
clearly that the white-collar people of 
this country are at last becoming aware 
of the danger that they are facing if in- 
flaticn comes. 

The letter is as follows: 

JaNuaRY 30, 1946 
The Honorable Rocer C. SLAUGHTER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I am writing to you because I 
am one of that body of unorganized labor 
dependent upon a middle-class business for 
my livelihood. You are familiar with the 
problems of organized labor and big busi- 
ness, but a realization of their effect upon 
we in-betweens can come to you only through 
such individual appeals as mine. 

My personal story is representative of 
thousands of women who are faced with a 
choice between an unhappy change of jobs 
for financial security or a lowered standard 
of living. 

I have worked my way through 5 years 
of college and have a bachelor of science 
degree in textiles and clothing from Iowa 
State College. As a result of my education 
and special talents, I have chosen millinery 
as my trade. In the course of 3 years I 
have been through an apprenticeship and 
have been a maker for over two of these 
years. My job meets all of my require- 
ments except that of pay. For the last 
year my wage rate has been 55 cents rer 
hour, which economists have said is the low- 
est rate under which living standards can 
be maintained, and yet my living standard 
is above average. I have maintained an 
apartment, a well-balanced diet, and a ward- 
robe commensurate with my fashion career. 
Beyond the bare necessities I have a box 
seat to the Town Hall series, subscriptions 
to several periodicals, insurance sufficient for 
my needs, and a small savings account. This 
can be done on an income of $1,445 per 
year. 

But if the price of food continues to rise 
and my rent were raised even $5 per month, 
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my wages will not rise; so the alternative 
is a lowered standard of living. The OPA 
has been the only reassurance that my cost 
of living would not so greatly exceed my 
income that I would be forced to give up 
a trade for which I have prepared for 8 
years. I say, continue the OPA until labor 
and capital have agreed through arbitration 
and fact finding designed to prevent infla- 
tion. 

What labor needs is not a union to blindly 
incite them in a quest for a few more dol- 
lars, but an organization to educate them 
in the real value of their income, whatever 
it may be. Freedom from want and freedom 
from fear are really what we are all seek- 
ing. The health of a human being is first 
judged by whether or not his weight is con- 
stant, so the health of a nation is deter- 
mined by the stability of the general level of 
prices. 

Sincerely yours. 





Justice for Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1946 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks, 
I include a splendid speech, Justice for 
Poland, made over Station WSPR, 
Springfield, Mass., on December 9, 1945, 
by our former colleague, Hon. William J. 
Granfield, now chief justice of district 
court of Springfield, Mass., under the 
auspices of the Polish-American Con- 
gress, western Massachusetts branch: 

JUSTICE FOR POLAND 
(By Judge William J. Granfield) 

Throughout the 1,000 years of her recorded 
history, Poland has been subjected to pres- 
sure on all its national borders. Her un- 
fortunate geographical location in the very 
center of Europe, with virtually no defensible 
frontiers, has invited aggression from the 
west since the days of Otto I down to those 
of Hitler aud from the east aggression since 
the days of Genghis Khan to those of Stalin. 
Added to this she suffered from periodic in- 
vasions from the north and from the south. 

And yet, for 1,000 years Poland has served 
as the bastion of western civilization and the 
safeguard of Christendom in Europe, repel- 
ling one furious assault after another. De- 
spite the exacting price in land, in life, and 
national wealth Poland has always had to 
pay for being the key to Europe, so dynamic 
a nation was she that the years of peaceful 
endeavors brought her achievements un- 
paralleled in the history of the world. 

Through centuries, Poles have contributed 
their share to the progress of mankind. Co- 
pernicus, Mme. Curie, 
Chopin, Pacerewski, anc Joseph Conrad are 
rames to conjure with. Let us not forget 
that the Polish king, Jan Sobieski, saved Eu- 
rope from the Turks in 1684. Let us remem- 
ber the two Nobel prize winners for litera- 
ture, Sienkiewicz and Reymont; the anthro- 
pologist, Bronislaw Malino-vski; the discov- 
erer of vitamins, Dr. Funk. And let us men- 
tion such giants of the musical world as 
Wieniawski, Szym anowend. Monmowsk: Rod- 
zinski, 
Rubinstein. 

THE CRIME OF 1772 


Tolerant and freedom-loving Poland was 
in many ways so far ahead of the times in 





Kosciuszko, Pulaski, 
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her love of culture and peave that her three 
powerful autocratic neighbors, Prussia, Aus- 


tria, and Russia, took advantage of her weak- | 


ness and in 1772 despoiled her for the first 
time, committing what President Wilson 
characterized “one of the greatest crimes in 
history.” 

For more than a century Poland was virtu- 
ally wiped off the map of Europe. But the 
amazing thing about the Poles is that re- 
gardiess of the odds against them, they never 
gave up, never took the zasiest way out. 
Even during the long black-out of the parti- 
tions, the people of Poland demonstrated 
their will to be free by staging a bloody in- 
surrection once every generation and by wag- 
ing an unyielding underground ‘ight for free- 
dom and independence. 

Poland, however, furnished the best proot 
of her vitality in the 20-year interval between 
World War I and World War II. It must be 
borne in mind that when Polend began to 
function as an independent state in Norem- 
ber 1918, she had to start from a condition 
of utter feebleness. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION DECADES 


Poland received very little succor and aid 
from abroad in rebuilding her shattered 
economy. Yet in those 20 years Poland ac- 
complished the impossible. She reduced 
illiteracy among her young people to a frac- 
tion of 1 percent. She brought under culti- 
vation more than 11,000,000 acres of fallow 
land. She parceled out more than 11,000,000 
acres of the large estates to the peasants. 
Her rolling stock was the envy of Europe. 
Her fleet increased from a few ships to 500 
merchant vessels which plied the seven seas, 
Along her seacoast of a few miles she con- 
structed her own modern port of Gdynia and 
turned it into the fifth seaport in Europe. 
Poland raised three times as many potatoes 
as the whole of the United Stat«s, more cattle 
than Great Britain, as much wheat and rye 
as France. She ranked fourth in coal export 
and fifth in zine export. Her persistent in- 
dustry, ladies and gentlemen, in the rehabili- 
tation and reconstruction of her nation by 
her people was unexceiled by any nation in 
the history of this world. 

Poland was especially proud of her pro- 
gressive labor legislation in which she truly 
led the world. Labor unions were recognized 
by law as early as 1919. Health insurance, 
accident insurance, disability and old-age 
pensions were compulsory for the alleviation 
of all working people. Every factory employ- 
ing 100 workers was required by law to main- 
tain a nursery for the thildren of employed 
mothers. White-collar workers received a 
minimum of a month’s paid vacation. Three 
months’ severance pay was also provided for 
by statute. 

The Poles were just beginning to reap the 
benefits of two decades of intensive effort 
when catastrophe struck <-gain. ,Preferring 
to see their life work wrecked rather than 
compromise with their honor, the Poles dared 


to say “No” to Hitler, and again they paid a 
fearful price. Alone and pitifully unpre- 
pared, they resisted the vastly superior and 


ruthless forces of Germany in 1939 for more 
than a month. Fighting with their backs to 
the wall, they saw their mighty eastern 
neighbor, Russia, join the Nazis in parti- 
tioning their land along the Ribbentrop- 
Molotov line. 

LOVERS OF FREEDOM 


However, when the Polish campaign was 
over, the Poles showed their true mettle and 
their great love of freedom. Deported to 
slave labor in Germany or to the tundras of 
Siberia, killed inside concentration camps 
or ghetto walls, shot during manhunts or 


deliberately starved to death, the men, wom- 
en, and children of Poland have suffered as 
never before in that country’s tragic history. 

In the 5% years of German rule by terror 
the Nazis could not find a Quisling or a Laval 
Marked for extermination, 
unrelentingly fought 


in Poland. 
Poles 


the 


back. Inside 





Poland was organized an underground s; 


‘which improvised methods of sabx tage pw 


lished 120 secret newspapers, and recruit. 
in the face of close German surveil) 
regular home army to fight the Nazis. 
world has paid little notice to their sup 
act of sacrifice—the 63-day Warsaw up; 
in 1944 in the course of which tho Uprs ba 
of the Polish capital that escaped destr,. 
tion in 1939 were leveled. A quarter « . 
million Poles laid down their lives in tho. 
terrible 63 days, hoping against ho pe that 
the aid promised them would materia); a. 
Fourth in size among the fighting fo; 

of the United Nations, they shed their bloos 

generously in the Rattle of France, at Naryiy. 
at Tobruk and El Gazala, at Monte Cass 
and in the great invasion. The Polis} “alr 
force in the RAF destroyed more than , 
thousand German planes and the Polis) 
Navy won more British decorations than any 
other Allied sea force in the recent war i 


ATLANTIC CHARTER THEIR HOPE 


In all these years of bitter fighting ay 
suffering, the Poles drew courage from th 
noble principles of the Atlantic Charter ; and 
the pronouncements of Allied statesmen 
They hoped that their sacrifices woulg bri 
them not only liberation but interna] polit 
cal liberty as well and the right to orga 
their life without outside interference, on q 
democratic basis. 

A Soviet-dominated government, the pres- 
ence of Soviet secret police and of Sovie: 
troops, economic chaos, the absence of a fre: 
press, and the denial of political freedom 
these are some of the reasons why the bu 


lance 


tase 








of Poland’s army and of the displaced per- 
sons prefer the uncertainty of self-imp 
exile to a return to their Communist-ridden 
homeland. 

The Atlantic Charter provides that 
people shall have the right to self-determina- 
tion. The Polish people were not consulted 
at Yalta when the three powers decided ¢ 
turn the Moscow-created Lublin committe 
into a provisional government of national 
unity. Poland has been a loyal and brave 
ally. She deserves to be treated as such. She 
should not be punished for her adherence t 
the principles of a high idealism and for her 
belief in the triumph of right over might 

If we are to remain at peace with ourc 
science, if we are to feel that this war has 
not been fought in vain, we must 
justice for Poland. 


dema 





In Defense of Our Boys Who Wact 
To Come Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1946 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, 5 
much has been written and said in the 
last few weeks about the so-called hys- 
teria of our soldiers to get home, and 0! 
their families to get them home, always 
with the inference, direct or indirect, 
that these men and their families s'm- 
ply do not know what it is all abou! 
that they have no conception of ou! 
responsibilities here, there, and al! ove! 
the world. Yet, almost without excep 
tion, the one basic fact that is funda- 
mental to the whole question is over- 
looked or deliberately ignored. These 
men, soldiers and officers alike, who have 
expressed their impatience with delavs 














in returning them home, were drafted 
wt of civilian life, out of schools, col- 


out of 


leges, private jobs, away from wives, par- 
cnie and children, to fight our war 
soainst the Axis; not to occupy Germany 
for 15 or 100 years, or Austria, Japan, 
K Burma, China, the Philippines, 
or : other of the many places where 
our forces are still scattered. 

‘ amazing thing about the present 
sj on is that anyone should be sur- 
D what has happened. Anyone 
wh i the slightest understanding of 
American psychology should have re- 
al hat the discontent and these 
demonstrations were inevitable. Ac- 
cording to reliable Army figures there 
h en 800,000 enlistments in the 
Recular Army since VJ-day, and there 


ill more than 4,200,000 men in the 
Army who were drafted to fight the war, 
making a total of more than 5,000,000 
still under arms in the Army. 

General MacArthur was undoubtedly 
when he said he would be able to 
old Japan with 250,000 trained regu- 
urs. He knew that draftees and reserves 
were not the men to do it, though this 
expression of opinion by this fine, ex- 
perienced officer immediately brought 
down the wrath of the little men in our 
State Department—jealous of their plan 
to regiment and keep regimented our 
young men. The problem of occupying 
our third of Germany is far less difficult 
than the problem of Japan with its 60,- 
(00,060 people, and it would be stupid to 
say we would require more troops for our 
one-third of Germany than for all of 
Japan. In other words, not more than 
500,000 Regular troops should be required 
for both Germany and Japan, and we 
already have 800,000 enlisted for that 
purpose. Then what is the sense of keep- 
ing the other 4,000,000 men still under 
a How foolish for Army officers in 
Washington to talk about sending fresh 
draftees, boys 18 years old, as replace- 
nents for the men who should be sent 
home. No 18-year-old boy is qualified in 
any way to do this job, which requires 
maturity and judgment. It is a job for 
a professional soldier, and yet we wonder 
why cccupation with young draftees is 
not a success. 

We constantly hear loose talk about 
our foreign commitments. What are 
theyy The American people do not know 
and have never been told what our policy 
is—if there is any. The officers of the 
Army General Staff and the little men 
in the State Department all disagree 
with each other. One says the marines 
are in China to disarm the Japs; the 
very next man quoted—a Congressman 
who happens to be touring the Far East 
.or some investigating committee—says: 
“The marines must be kept in China for 
Many years as a stabilizing influence.” 
Is it any wonder that servicemen and 
their families are confused and resent- 
§, 
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rms? 


We are told our men must guard our 
war materials in friendly countries 
scattered to the far corners of the world. 
Is it fair to keep the homes, lives, educa- 
tions, careers of these men who were 
drafted to fight interrupted indefinitely 
because*the Army or the Foreign Liqui- 
cation Commission cannot make up their 
XCII—App.——29 
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minds how they are going to dispose of 
these materials? 

To say that these demonstrations are 
leftwing-inspired is just silly, though of 
course the leftists will try to take ad- 
vantage of them. These men are simply 
tired of being put off and their return 
delayed for one excuse or another, most 
of them with nothing to do worth doing, 
or knowing that what they are told to 
do should not be their job to do. It is all 
very well for men and women in com- 
fortable jobs at home, in government, or 
out, to criticize these soldier demonstra- 
tions as hysterical, when neither they nor 
their sons, nor their fathers are being 
affected by the ineptitude, inefficiency, 
and stupidity of the bureaucrats in Wash- 
ington. 

What this situation cries aloud for is 
for the American people to recognize 
the fact: Since the occupation of Japan 
requires only 250,000 regular troops and 
the occupation of our third of Germany 
requires not more than that number, 
therefore, every man who is not a volun- 
teer in the regular army should be sent 
home immediately. 





China Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1946 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Washington Daily News of February 1, 
1946: 

CHINA PROGRESS 


The People’s Consultative Conference has 
taken a second step toward Chinese unity. 
All those interested in a stable far eastern 
peace—and Americans are especially con- 
cerned—will cheer this progress. We know, 
however, that the road ahead in China is still 
a long one, mined with factionalism, rutted 
with inefficiency and worse. All the patriot- 
ism and wisdom which Chiang Kai-shek and 
other leaders can summon will be required 
to make the new truce work. 

Last night’s agreement provides an interim 
coalition government and the method of 
choosing the National Assembly, which will 
meet in May to write a new constitution. 
This political agreement, in turn, was made 
possible by the earlier military truce brought 
about by our General Marshall. 

In brief, Chiang’s Kuomintang gives up its 
one-party totalitarian position and the Chi- 
nese Communists agree to the merger of 
their troops into a reorganized national army. 
In the temporary coalition cabinet the 
Kuomintang gives up seven or eight seats 
and creates several new ones, so that the 
total can be divided equally between itself 
and a combination of all other parties. In 
the national assembly the Kuomintang is 
to have a plurality, but not enough to steam- 
roller the others. So-called democratic 
minority parties will hold the balance of 
power between the Kuomintang and Com- 
munists. 

If Chiang is able to keep his promises 
China soon will have a representative gov- 
ernment, individual rights and civil lib- 
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erties. 
night from a dictatorship to even a half-way 
democracy. Chiang faces added difficulti« 

The old guard in his own party has fattened 
too long on power and privilege to welcome 


change. And the Communists, who have 
been running their own dictatorship in the 
north even more tightly than Chiang 

likely to be so enthusiastic about civil lib- 
erties for others when they are inside the 


government as when they were on the out- 






side. 

Probably Russia will be the determining 
factor. If Russia considers Chinese unity t 
be in her own long-run interest—as we be- 
lieve it to be—Stalin may tell his boys to be 
gocd. Otherwise, they will have plenty of op- 
portunities to wreck Chiang Kai-: pla 


for national unity. 





Joseph V. Moreschi, General President, 
International Hod Carriers, Building 
and Common Laborers’ Union of Amer- 
ica, Vigorously Supports 65-Cent Mini- 
mum-Wage Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1946 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks 
ORD, I include the following statement by 
Joseph V. Moreschi, general president of 
International Hod Carriers, Building 
and Common Laborers’ Union of Amer- 
ica, which has been made a part of the 
hearings before the House Labor Com- 
mittee on the proposed 65-cents-per- 
hour minimum-wage bill. This state- 
ment sets forth in detail in a very direct 
and forceful manner the feeling of the 
members of one of the largest unions in 
this country. 

The following is Mr. Moreschi’s state- 
ment: 

This statement is being presents 
on behalf of the International 
Building and Common Labor 
Amcrica, an Organization « ‘ 
proximately 300,000 unskilled, sem 
and skilled workers. This organization 
affiliate of the American Federation of I 
and its membership extends to every St 
of the Union 

We unhesitatingly endorse and ur 
enactment of the proposed 65-cent 
mum-wage law (S. 1349) now be 
ered by your committee 











In presenting this st 
to point out that our unskilled |! I 
bers are already enjoying 1 aver $l-an- 
hour rate. This standard is di to har- 
monious labor relation t l 
and employee and as a result of orderly « 
lective bargaining 
period of years. 

We are justly proud of our record f 
achievement. We have been free of strikes 
and our record of production before, du: 
and after the war speaks for itself 

More than 100,000 of our memb« 


in the armed forces. Hundreds made tl 
supreme sacrifice and hundreds of oth 
were given special citations for bravery in 
combat. 

On the home front, all of our local uni 
and individual members bought bon 
blood to the blood banks, and in diver 
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contributed to the ultimate -victory of our 
armed forces. 

As good, loyal Americans, we feel duty 
bound to plead in behalf of the unorganized 
milions who are now suffering from sub- 
standard wages. 

While the majority of laborers who are 
receiving substandard wages of less than 65 
cents an hour are situated in the South, it 
is only fair to state that in isolated cases, 
there is a minority of werkers in other sec- 
tions of the Nation who are just as unfor- 
tunately handicapped. 

It should also be pointed out here that in 
the South our organization has been able to 
substantially advance the wages of laborers 
from starvation to a minimum subsistence 
level. 

The exceptions that cause us alarm are 
some few localities in the Southern States 
and, quite frankly, we fear that employing 
interests will endeavor to cause the present 
deplorable minimum to become the State- 
wide maximum in this group of States. 

To be specific, Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas 
still have communities where wage rates on 
projects financed wholly or in part by Federal 
funds are substantially lower than the pro- 
posed 65-cent rate. 

That laborers who were strongly organized 
have been denied equity in wage adjust- 
ments may be demonstrated by citing ad- 
justments under the shipbuilding stabiliza- 
tion program to which the Federal Governe 
ment procurement agencies were parties. 

Mechanics in the South were advanced 
from $1.07 an hour to $1.20 an hour, bringing 
absut uniformity of rates on a national basis 
while laborers were advanced from 54 cents 
an hour to 63 cents an hour. This 63-cent 
hcurly rate for laborers in the South stood 
throughout the war as compared with 88.7 
cents per hour for laborers doing the same 
class of work on the Pacific coast. This gross 
inequity was due to pressure of Southern 
shipyard operators who looked eagerly for- 
ward to holding down wages after the war. 


Incidentally, it occurs to us that stabiliza- 
tion could have been best approached on 
the basis of a cents-per-hour in lieu gf per- 
centage basis of increase due to the fact that 
the low-income wage earner needed a greater 
increase than the higher wage group, as he 
was already suffering from increased prices 
of the basic commodities. 

In arriving at minimum rates, it must also 
be borne in mind that the low-income group 
is the first to suffer from unemployment as 
they have no accumulated savings. They are 
also the first to feel the pinch of less carry- 
home pay as a result of the loss of overtime. 

In substantiation of the argument pre- 
sented herewith, I cite to you the Wage 
Report of the War Labor Board, dated Feb- 
ruary 22 1945, page 24: 

“3. Substandards: It must be recognized 
that the situation of the lower-income wage 
and salary workers, upon whom the increase 
in the cost of living has fallen with dispro- 
portionate severity, has remained unsatisfac- 
tory under the wartime economy. This sit- 
uation deserves the most careful considera- 
tion as we pass from war to peace.” 

Quoting further from the same report, we 
note: 

“Legislative possibilities: For the most part 
the economic status of the ‘unorganized mil- 
lions’ referred to in the President’s message 
above can be improved only by legislative 
action, chiefly on the part of local govern- 
ments. There are other millions of low-paid 
industrial wage earners whose cases, while 
falling under the War Labor Board’s juris- 
diction, never reach the Board and whose 
prospects for economic advancement are not 
favorable. Their status could most rapidly 
and effectively be improved by increasing the 
minimum wage requirements of the Fair 
Lakor Standards Act.” 


We concur in this report and particularly 
stress the last sentence quoted; i. e., “Their 
status could most rapidly and effectively be 
improved by increasing the minimum wage 
requirements of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act.” 

That the majority of all the people favor 
the establishment of a 65-cent hourly mint- 
mum rate was borne out by the Gallup poll 
published in August 1945 that indicated a 
substantial majority favored the proposal. 

That no relief may be expected by State 
legislation is indicated by the fact that only 
two Southern States have minimum-wage 
legislation and these laws are wholly inade- 
quate to cope with the situation. 

That poor health, poor education, and poor 
housing go hand in hand with low wages is 
graphically portrayed as follows: 

In the South where wages are miserably 
low, we find: 

Fifty percent of draftees rejected for poor 
health as compared with 35 percent non- 
South. 

Twenty-five percent of southerners over 
25 years of age with less than 5 years of 
schooling as compared with 10 percent non- 
South. 

Fifty percent poor housing in South as 
compared with 19 percent non-South. 

That present minimum-wage rates are en- 
tirely too low is recognized strongly by lead- 
ing industrialists who point out: 

1. High incomes, immense pent-up wants 
assure a high, continuing level of demand. 

2. High income means high employment. 

3. High employment will encourage spend- 
ing of income and expansion of credit buying. 

4. Rising rates of pay will tend to cushion 
the decline from current dollar income. 

The Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, in its News for December 1945, has 
pointed out in a most convincing manner 
that by doubling income we double con- 
sumption. It points out that the $50-a-week 
family spends 74 percent more for food than 
the $25-a-week family, 105. percent more for 
clothing, 112 percent more for home furnish- 
ings, and 167 percent more for formal edu- 
cation. 

The enactment of this legislation will mean 
good prices for the farmer, stable profits 
for businessmen, and a higher standard of 
living for those who need it most. 

Even though this proposed legislation be- 
comes law, the average low-wage worker rep- 
resenting a family of four would enjoy only 
a three-quarters minimum living. This rea- 
soning is arrived at as follows: 

If you and your family all enjoy good 
health, you may skimp and try to save $2 a 
week. Then come the deductions for social 
security, etc. With seasonal lay-offs, you 
cannot expect to work more than 50 weeks. 
After deductions, you find you must get 
along on $1,000 a year—you, your wife, and 
two children. 

Out of this $1,000 you will have to pay 1945 
prices. Your $1,000 a year, or $83 a month, 
will buy only $69 worth of necessities. This 
means your 65 cents an hour today is exactly 
what 46 cents an hour was in 1939. 

Best estimates are that the average family 
of four would require a wage of 87 cents an 
hour. You therefore find that you must try 
and exist on three-fourths of a minimum 
living. 

Then, we ask, is it unfair to ask Congress 
to support the proposed 65-cent minimum 
wage law? 

Again, we stress the fact that we, as an 
organization, have far less to gain from pro- 
posed minimum wage of 65 cents than others 
who have not been as successful as we have 
in improving the social and economic status 
of our members. 

But as an unselfish organization, being de- 
sirous of helping those least able to help 
themselves, we therefore plead with you to 
promptly enact into law the proposed 65-cent 
minimum rate for those employed in inter- 
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state commerce and on work financed jp 
whole or in part by Federal funds; 
JosEPH V. Morgscur, 
General President, International Hog 
Carriers, Building and Common 
Laborers’ Union of America, 





Bundles for Britain 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD W. LANDIS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1946 


Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following radio ad- 
dress which I delivered over Station 
WLW, Cincinnati, Ohio, February 2, 
1946: 


My fellow citizens, America will support 
the United Nations Organization for inter- 
national peace. We also will aid the starving 
nations with our surplus food. We have 
agreed to the Bretton Woods proposal to 
stabilize the currency :nd make it possible to 
borrow from the International Bank, but we 
wi.l not bankrupt America in order to finance 
Great Britain and the rest of the world. 
America knows England cannot repay this 
loan and we cannot afford to make an out- 
right gift of $4,400,000,000. It is time to 
call a halt on such foreign wand. outs. 
Uncle Sam must not play the role of Santa 
Claus to foreign natious to make socialism 
work in England o: communism work in 
Russia. 

I am opposed to the British loan or similar 


‘loans to foreign countries unless such loans 


have proper safeguards to protect the Ameri- 
can. taxpayers. On the other hand, I would 
agree to a specific bond issue where the 


. purchaser of the bonds would assume al! the 


risks. 

The New Deal has proposed to loan Great 
Britain a total of $4,400,000,000. The money 
will be repayable over a 50-year period at 
2 percent interest, but repayments will not 
start until 1951. Under the proposed loan 
Britain would not pay interest for the first 
5 years. Consequently, the actual rate of 
interest would be 1.62 percent. If our vet- 
erans and farmers wanted to borrow from 
the Government the interest rate would be 
at least 3 or 4 percent. Why the distinction? 

Our own experience in foreign investment 
has not been a very happy one. Foreign 
countries now owe us $14,500,000,000 from 
World War I, of which Britain owes us $€,- 
400,000,000. All but one of these nations will 
not even pay the interest on their war debts 

History shows that such loans will not 
make for peace. After the last World War 
we were severely criticized for trying to re- 
cover on debts owed us. 

If we should make this loan to Britain 
other nations will also seek their share of 
our wealth. To refuse them would create 
dissensior throughout the world. If we loan 
to all countries the initial cost will be $20.- 
000,000,000 or $160 for every man, woman, and 
child in the United States. Where are we 
going to get the money? Of course, every 
American would be called upon to pay his 
share. The American people should not be 
required to continually keep their nose to 
the grindstone to aid foreign countries. The 
time has come to hegin looking after our 
own people, more especially the veterans who 
will need help in reestablishing themselves 
in our economy. 

It would be most unwise to invest and 
risk the taxpayers’ money to finance these 
loans, There is no legal way in which such 








.n be collected from a foreign coun- 


ra : if payments were suspended, as they 
were back in the late twenties, we would be 


left holding the bag. 

The proponents of the British loan con- 
tend that money will come back to Amer- 
ica in wider markets, if the plan works. 
How ver, in the past, our entire exports to 
ej] countries only amounted to about 8 per- 
aan of our trade, and England’s trade only 
-mounted to about 2 percent. This is no 
time to retard domestic recovery and fur- 
ther inflate our currency by overliberal 
exporting. Our critical housing problem is 
due partly to the exportation of lumber and 
locs. The same is true of farm equipment 
al a other things. If this money were dis- 
tribute d to our citizens in wages, farm prices, 
veterans’ benefits, and old-age pensions, both 
the money and goods would remain in the 
United States. 

Why should we make this loan to Britain? 
They now own 1,500,000 shares in United 
States industries. They have unmined gold 
reserves of $24,500,000,000, unmined diamond 
reserves of $8,800,000,000, and $14,000,000,000 
in foreign investments. Let her use these 
assets before coming over here with cup in 
hand. 

Do you believe American taxpayers are 
willing to finance huge salaries and allow- 
ances to support royal households in foreign 
lands? No, the New Deal is not going to 
fool the American people this time. If we 
take a look at our indebtedness Americans 
will understand why the British loan faces 
defeat. We now have a national public 
debt of $278,000,000,000. Additional billions 
will be needed to pay the interest on our 
debt for foreign relief, veterans’. benefits, 
and reconversion plans. 

Our first big job is to make the United 
States a solvent Nation. Everyone should 
know that we cannot continue to give away 
our money and resources without jeopardiz- 
ing our own welfare. The American tax- 
payers cannot uphold the British Empire 
forever. There will always be a U.S.A. if we 
don’t give it away. Beware of the leader 
who places the welfare of other countries 
before his own. He is not to be trusted. 





Use of DDT in Promotion of Public 
Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1946 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following letter 
from the health commissioner of the city 
of Boston: 


Crty oF Boston, 
HEALTH DEPARTMENT, 
Boston, Mass., January 29, 1946. 
Congressman JoHN W. McCormack, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: In view of your 
unusual interest and concern for public 
health through the use of DDT, I feel that 
I should express not only my own gratitude, 
but the gratitude of the entire citizenry of 
this city, because of the results achieved in 
the application of this wonderful insecticide 
through the use of spray and powder. 

We had heard of a very ethical undertaking 
through the use of this chemical for the con- 
trol of insects which might have a bearing 
on the spread of infantile paralysis in an 
llinois city, It was reported that official 
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United States Army planes were used in the 
spraying and the whole project was carried 
out under the careful supervision of a pro- 
fessor attached to Yale University Medical 
School. 

We had been endeavoring to obtain a pound 
of this DDT through regular channels, but 
were unsuccessful, and at the time of your 
presentation of the cask of this chemical, 
the problem which concerned us most, was 
the prevalence of infantile paralysis. 

Between July 17 and August 29, 1945, 
in an area in the vicinity of Mattapan and 
Hyde Park, which area represents 3 percent 
of the geographical area of the entire city 
of Boston, there had been reported 15 cases 
out of a total of 28 cases throughout the 
city. In other words, over 50 percent of the 
infantile paralysis reported in this city oc- 
curred in this small 3-percent geographical 
area. We felt, therefore, that this was the 
place to utilize your gift. 

We have, at no time, been under the im- 
pression that DDT will control the spread of 
infantile paralysis, because we agreed, as is 
stated in the enclosed bulletin from the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 
that the exact means of spread of this disease 
is not known, but concur with their state- 
ment that “flies have repeatedly been shown 
to be carriers of infantile paralysis virus.” 

Fortunately, we had carried on, the previ- 
ous months, an educational program in the 
various city departments, relative to DDT. 
We had brought our films and equipment to 
the various offices in city hall, so that all 
employees might be informed. We also had 
the field workers of the public works depart- 
ment attend two similar educational pro- 
grams held at the Archbishop Williams Audi- 
torium in the South End. Thus, all em- 
ployees became familiar with the purpose and 
equipment, etc., used in the program and 
its application in the field of preventive medi- 
cine. 

While we had no official report from the 
experiment in Illinois and many Official and 
nonofficial opinions against the use of this 
insecticide in the field were elaborated upon 
in this vicinity, yet we sent forth on August 
30, six of our public-works department em- 
ployees, equipped with knapsack sprayers. 
These men attacked, first, the insects in areas 
adjacent to homes in Mattapan and Hyde 
Park wherein were located cases of infantile 
paralysis. 

They then attacked homes adjacen. to 
these and finally endeavored to attack the 
remaining homes in this area of but 3 per- 
cent of the geographical area of Boston, but 
which represented 50 percent of the cases 
in the city. 

We must remember that this was early in 
the season for infantile paralysis and, there- 
fore, we had no right to expect anything but 
@ gradual reduction in the number of our 
cases of infantile paralysis. To our amaze- 
ment all cases of infantile paralysis in this 
community ceased immediately. Although 
we closed our record on December $1, 1945, 
with a total of 107 cases, no other case ap- 
pared in this small area from the day we 
started spraying with DDT. Of course, we 
do not claim that DDT carried this wonder- 
ful result into completion, but can claim 
that it possibly was a factor in the control of 
the disease and at least through this experi- 
mentation we have been able to present this 
very satisfactory result, let us call it, and 
one which would justify us in spraying by 
hand any community wherein this disease 
has appeared, especially in such force. 

Authorities may claim that normally one 
person in seven might be expected to con- 
tract this disease in a mild form, and we 
feel that even a single case is worthy of our 
efforts if it can be eliminated. That this re- 
sult was accomplished in spite of a marked 
increase in this disease in the city may be 
realized from the following statistics for this 
disease for the years from 1940 to 1945: 





Cases: Resident resident 
i ichisthinmnstctuatinaiiagnmanss + 5 
ince thecal Se niectlieatntniaaies 15 57 
Pia cdicndieapdendiatidtvains +4 11 
Rit tehecn chit actly ncnbinaiadoaies 23 64 
ila diteistiinabtianedne: 390 76 
hath ahaha iis 107 2il 


One of the most annoying problems to 
children in a large city is that of head lice, 
or pediculosis, and we have had that problem, 
as well as almost every community. At times, 
in the past, this department has taken entire 
families to our detention hospital, where 
treatment was carried out, requiring the 
operation of the hospital and the services 
of nurses. Usually, after much effort and 
several days’ work, improvement was noted. 
Often, reinfection was noted and so this 
became a serious prcobiem for the health de- 
partment. 

While I was in the Navy, I saw the results 
of the use of this insecticide in the control 
of head lice. Immediate results were ob- 
tained by the application of DDT in powder 
form. 

Upon a visit to various orphanages, etc., in 
the city, I noted that among the under- 
privileged children housed there, a routine 
daily examination and treatment showed in- 
fection of from 10 to 25 percent of the en- 
rollment. A preparation consisting of 10 
percent DDT powder was presented to various 
organizations and agencies ard I am happy 
to report to you that we are justified in 
arriving at the conclusion that such head 
lice are a thing of the past because these 
institutions have reported to us that in 100 
percent of the cases all such vermin are 
destroyed and the enrollment formerly har- 
boring vermin have been free for the past 
3 months. 

We have also sprayed— 
Yards and passageways 4,100 


Boston public schools_........._- 175 
Hospitals, orphanages, institu- 

itis dincibcincichindmtbateres 42 
Public lodging houses_........... 6 
Public buildings... - a ee 10 
Cow barn and piggery, Deer Island-_ 1 
Dead body for larvae and maggots. 1 


Apartments infested with vermin, 
body lice, bedbugs___.---- ‘ 90 
Dead horses for the prevention and 
spread of organic matter follow- 


Be ahaha eda diictidpiticabitncackeh chat 24 

All this work has been carried on without 
a single complaint or a single instance of any 
person being made ill. Some establishments, 
who at the beginning of our campaign indi- 
cated that DDT would kill their pets ; 
themselves now selling some form of DDT 


10 percent powder over the counters 
In addition to all the wonderful 
plishments enumerated, we have 
into the minds of the people of this city 
by an educational program the great value 
of this insect-control pri 
homes and premises 
Yours sincerely, 
FREDERICK J. Battery, M. D 
Health Comn er. 


accom- 


instilled 


gram in their 





Guiding the Handicapped to Happiness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1946 
Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 


marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Irmis Johnson from 
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the American Weekly of February 3, 
1946: 
GUIDING THE HANDICAPPED TO HAPPINESS 
(By Irmis Johnson) 


Anyone who talks a few minutes with 
Betsey Barton promptly forgets that she has 
a physical handicap—legs made helpless 11 
years ago when her back was broken in an 
automobile accident. 

But she remembers the bitter, despairing 
years before she learned to live again and is 
grateful to the trained workers who re-edu- 
catec her body and mind for a new life. 
For this reason Betsey Barton now is devot- 
ing much of her energy to plans for an un- 
usual Foundation for Physical Rehabilita- 
tion, to be located at 117 East Fifty-fifth 
Street, New York City. 

The main purpose of the Foundation—for 
which Miss Barton and some of her asso- 
ciates hope to raise $100,000—will be to train 
capable men in the complete art of reedu- 
cating the disabled. Its director will be 
J. M. Williamson, the man who through 
simple exercise helped Miss Barton learn to 
overcome her handicap and live with it. 

The trainees will master all the exercises 
necessary to bring disabled bodies back to 
health and strength. 

Reeducators must be extremely wise per- 
sons, Miss Barton explains, prepared to mend 
the broken personality, the broken mind, the 
broken body and even the broken heart. 

For this reason the men to be trained will 
be selected carefully so that when they leave 
the foundation to carry on their work they 
will be fully capable of starting the hardi- 
capped on their way to a new iife. 

Today Betsey Barton gets around easily on 
crutches with the help of braces to support 
her legs. She leads a full and worth-while 
life and is eager to help others with physical 
disabilities do the same. 

“The swift exchange of a once normal body 
for an impaired, abnormal One is very hard,” 
she admits and likens the experience to ex- 
changing one costume for another in the 
dressing room of Time. 

At the age of 16 Miss Barton was com- 
pletely helpless, but she has learned that 
to readjust to a handicap one must forget 
the old life and start an entirely new one— 
be a new character in a new role, so to speak. 

Memories of feats that may never be ac- 
complished again will mock and hurt at first, 
she warns. But under the right guidance 
those remembrances that may never be use- 
ful can be weeded out, others can be put to 
werk helping muscles and nerves acquire the 
coordination they once had but have lost. 

Today a great many families have mem- 
bers disabled by war, accident, or disease. 
Often there is little those near and dear to 
the invalided patient can do but wait and 
supply the love that is so necessary for any 
recovery. 

It is the patient who must face the reality 
of his disability and admit to himself that 
from now on he will have an artificial leg, 
a mechanical arm, an artificial eye, or twisted 
and useless body muscles. 

Facing the reality of being permanently 
endowed with new physical equipment that 
is less than normal is the first hurdle of the 
handicapped, Miss Barton believes. 

The second step, perhaps the most difficult 
and time-consuming, is acceptance of this 
disability and the willingness to plan a new 
life with it. 

Then comes the arduous task of learning 
to handle the disability at all times and in 
all ways. 

When she took her first steps toward re- 
construction under the special teacher whose 
help she values .o highly, Betsey Barton 
tells disabled men and women there were 
ninety and nine things she couldn’t do, and 
not many she could do. 

She could breathe and use a few muscles. 

By perfecting many simple exercises under 
his expert, understanding guidance, she 
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made a start on which to build new strength 
and health, and acquired faith in her future. 

When this had been accomplished she 
went to the Institute for the Crippled and 
Disabled, 400 First Avenue, New York City. 
Here she learned to walk down the long 
waxed corridors on crutches and mastered 
other abilities to handle herself so neces- 
Sary in normal living. 

Once the limitations of any physical mis- 
fortune have been mastered, Miss Barton ex- 
plains, the final step is to learn to live cre- 
atively in spite of the disability. 

The institute offers vocational training to 
help the patient meet his or her nsed for a 
normal usefulness, and employers are finding 
that a disabled person rightly placed in a 
job no longer is disabled at all. 

Betsey herself, simce her readjustment, 
has become an accomplished writer, as is 
shown by her recent book, And Now To Live 
Again. 

Interested in all of the problems of 
the handicapped, who number 23,000,000 
throughout the Nation, she recognizes the 
great value of large centers for rehabilita- 
tion now being planned for our leading cities, 
where skills of many specialists are pooled 
for the benefit of patients. Even so she still 
believes the ideal to be a one-man reeducator 
with a wide understanding of physical and 
mental ills. 

Such a personal teacher can lay much of 
the groundwork when the mind and body are 
hurt and the danger of settling down to 
being a shut-in is great. Too many special- 
ists, at first, may be discouraging. 

That is why the foundation now being 
planned by Miss Barton is to be devoted to 
training such men. 





The Tragedy of Truman 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 31, 1946 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave granted to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
article by Samuel Crowther from the 
New York Journal and American: 


THE TRAGEDY OF TRUMAN—POLITICAL AIM 
FOLLOWS PLAN SET BY REDS 


(By Samuel Crowther) 
III 


President Truman in his radio address was 
chiefly concerned with what seems to be a 
labor chaos in this country but which, as 
will be brought out, is not a labor chaos but 
something quite different. 

He advocated the continuance of his own 
wartime powers, although he did not say why 
he wanted to retain the trimmings of des- 
potism. 

He wanted the continuance of price con- 
trol—sharing and encouraging the curious 
but popular delusion that price control is 
the same as inflation control. He wanted to 
keep the Federal employment agencies in- 
stead of letting them pass bac? to the States. 
He wanted his bill to add Federal funds to 
local unemployment velief. He wanted a bill 
by which eventually the Federal Government 
would finance a job for every man who asked 
employment. 


Wants fact-finding power 
And finally he wanted a bill giving him 
the power to set up what he calls fact-finding 
bodies with the authority to postpone strikes 
for 30 days while the facts were being found. 





The program that he urged was, with the 
exception of the fact-finding boards, exactly 
the program of Sidney Hillman’s PAC, which 
in turn is the preliminary program of the 
Communist Party in the United States, 

The program as urged by the President 
could not aid the cause of progress or liberty, 
It could not aid in finding an answer to the 
wave of strikes which is sweeping the Nation. 

It could add nothing to human happiness 
but, on the contrary, it could and wou'd 
greatly speed our regression into decadence 
and bring us the more quickly into the king 
of state where the common man would be 
so common as to be a mere chattel moved 
about by slave masters with high-falutin 
titles. 

We could, under the program, achieve 
more quickly the impotence in our domestic 
affairs that we have already reached in our 
foreign affairs. 

It is highly improbable—as was noted in a 
previous article—that President Truman or 
any of his close political associates have any 
grasp of the meaning of the policies that he 
is advocating. 

But it is equally improbable that they did 
not realize that all of these measures in- 
volved the heavy spending of Federal funds 
and the creation of a bought vote of sufficient 
size to carry this year’s congressional elec- 
tions and to lay a firm foundation for reelec- 
tion in 1948. 


Ignores root of the evil 


The address was principally noteworthy in 
that it failed to touch the primary cause of 
our domestic difficulties. Therefore it did 
not propose doing anything about the cause. 

The primary cause of all our domestic dif- 
ficulties is inflation of our money supply. 

The men who have infiltrated into every 
department of our Government and who do 
not believe in the American system of gov- 
ernment fully understand that inflating the 
money is the quickest of all ways of breaking 
down public morale and government. They 
are promoting inflation while pretending to 
cure it. 

President Truman and his close associates 
simply do not understand what is going on 
and hence they do not understand what their 
supposed subordinates are doing to them and 
to the people. 

Inflation, it has been made to appear by 
devious but all-embracing propaganda, comes 
about from people being allowed to spend 
their money too freely. That being so, if 
the people can be restrained from spend- 
ing too much by price fixing and other meas- 
ures, they c: 1 be saved from themselves and 
inflation can be avoided. 

That has been standard nonsense from 
at least the time of Diocletian. But:the non- 
sense is a hardy perennial and it is in full 
flower today. 

Inflation is not caused by the people spend- 
ing money. It is caused by the Government 
printing money. The people have no more 
to do with bringing on inflation than the man 
in the moon. 

Inflation is not fully understood by Amer- 
icans because, until the coming of the Roose- 
velt administration, every political party in 
power accepted the preservation of the dollar 
as a sacred trust. 

During the war, when the great bond cam- 
paigns were on, any man who raised his voice 
to question the methods of finance or to note 
the progress of inflation was smeared as dis- 
loyal. Now it should be disloyal to be silent. 

Everyone understands that when the Gov- 
ernment prints money, it is inflating. But 
few seem to understand that there is more 
than one way of printing money. 


How United States causes inflation 


No amount of money borrowed from the 
people in exchange for bonds can be infla- 
tionary. The bonds simply exchange for 


money and the amount of money is not in- 
creased. 
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But when the Government sells a bond or a 
note to a commercial bank, the process is 
ve ry different. No money passes. The bank 

t opens a deposit account to the credit 
of the Government. 

The Government draws checks against that 
‘ int and these checks become deposits in 
othe r banks or are drawn out as hand money 
in the form of Federal Reserve notes. The 
honds become the eventual collateral for the 
Reserve notes. 

So when the Government borrows from a 
commercial bank, it just manufactures bank 
deposits—which is the same as printing 
money. That is what has been going on. 

ve now have a total money supply—bank 
deposits and bank notes—of well over $160,- 
900.000,000 as against $61,000,000,000 in 1939 
and $55,000,000,000 in the boom year of 1929. 

We have a tremendously inflated money 
supply due to the Government policy of bor- 
rowing from commercial banks. 

If a nation has more money than goods, 
the money will be used to bid up the prices 
of goods. That is one evidence of inflation, 
but it is not inflation. The inflation is in 
the supply of money. 

If we have a reasonably large production— 
say, the production of 1940 or 1941—prices 
and wages in an atmosphere of confidence 
will gradually rise and adjust themselves to 
the supply of money. 

In order to use all the money supply we 
now have on any reasonable projection of 
production, we shall require an eventual 
price rise of about 50 percent. 

If we continue to inflate our money by 
loans to foreign nations, by relief payments, 
or other payments which cannot be covered 
by taxes, the money supply will be further 
watered—or inflated—and the value of the 
money will steadily decline. That is an- 
other way of saying that prices will steadily 
rise 

If production does not reasonably catch up 
with the money supply, the Government 


must devalue. This is a polite name for re- 
pudiation. , 
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HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
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Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, on Friday 
during general debate on the Case bill I 
spoke briefly on my intention to submit a 
substitute modeled after the Ball-Bur- 
ton-Hatch plan for the settlement of in- 
dustrial disputes. The proposed substi- 
tute contains only one modification in 
the revised bill submitted. by the spon- 
sors of this legislation (S. 1661) , but elim- 
inates all compulsory arbitration fea- 
tures in the original bill and also strikes 
out section 13 dealing with the reorgani- 
zation of the National Labor Relations 
Board. My proposed substitute is as fol- 
lows: 

Sec. 1. (a) Declaration of policy: It is 
hereby declared to be the policy of the Con- 
gress to facilitate the prompt, peaceful, and 
just settlement of all labor relations con- 
troversies between employers and employees 
that may interrupt commerce among the 


several States or with foreign nations; and 
to that end— 


(1) to encourage the making and main- 
taining of agreements concerning wages, 


hours, and other conditions of employ- 
ment; 


(2) to assist in maintaining the right of 
the parties to be represented in collective 
bargaining and in the making and main- 
taining of such agreements by duly author- 
ized representatives freely and voluntarily 
designated by the respective parties without 
any interference, influence, or coercion ex- 
ercised by any party over the self-organiza- 
tion or designation of representatives by any 
other party; 

(3) to provide Federal settlement pro- 
cedures for labor relations controversies likely 
to result in such substantial interruption 
of commerce among the several States or with 
foreign nations as to require or make ap- 
propriate Federal action; and 

(4) to leave to the several States the 
handling of all other labor relations con- 
troversies that may interrupt such com- 
merce among the sevéral States or with for- 
eign nations. 

(b) Declaration of purposes: It is the 
purpose of the policy above declared (1) to 
promote continuity and regularity of em- 
ployment, and (2) to avoid interruptions to 
employment arising from the inability of 
employers and employees to maintain satis- 
factory labor relations or from resulting 
strikes, lock-outs, shut-downs, or similar in- 
terruptions or cessations of the production or 
distribution of goods and services necessary 
to the health, safety, and welfare of the peo- 
ple of the United States. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 2. (a) Administration by Federal in- 
dustrial relations board: This title shall be 
administered by the Federal Industrial Rela- 
tions Board which shall be composed of five 
members appointed by the President by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
The terms of office of the members first ap- 
pointed shall expire, as designated by the 
President at the time of nomination. one at 
the end of 1 year from the date of approval 
of this act, one at the end of 2 years, one at 
the end of 3 years, one at the end of 4 years, 
and one at the end of 5 years, from said date. 
The terms of office of all successors shall ex- 
pire 5 years after the expiration of the terms 
for which their predecessors were appointed; 
but any member appointed to fill a vacancy 
occurring prior to the expiration of the term 
for which his predecessor was appointed shall 
be appointed only for the unexpired term of 
his predecessor. 

(b) Vacancies: Vacancies in the Board 
shall not impair the powers nor affect the 
duties of the Board nor of the remaining 
members of the Board. A majority of the 
members in office shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of the business of the 
Board. 

(c) Salary: Each member of the Board 
shall reecive a salary of $12,000 per annum, 
together with necessary traveling and sub- 
sistence expenses, or a per diem allowance 
in lieu thereof, subject to the provisions of 
law applicable thereto, while away from the 
principal office of the Board on business re- 
quired by this act. 

(d) Eligibility and removal: No person in 
the employ of, or whose conduct may be af- 
fected by any obligation to, or who has any 
pecuniary or other prejudicial interest in, 
any employer or employee organization shall 
be eligible to enter upon or continue to be 
a member of the Board. A member of the 
Board may be removed by the President for 
inefficiency, neglect of duty, malfeasance in 
office, or ineligibility, but for no other 
cause. 

(e) Miscellaneous: The Board shall an- 
nually designate a member to act as chair- 
man. The Board shall maintain its prin- 
cipal office in the District of Columbia, but it 
may meet at any other place whenever it 
deems it necessary. Each member of the 
Board shall have the power to administer 
oaths and affirmations. The Board shall 
have a seal which shall be judicially noticed. 
The Board shall make an annual report to 
Congress. 
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(f) Personnel: The Board may (1) appoint 
such experts and assistants to act in a con- 
fidential capacity and, subject to the pro- 
visions of the civil-service laws, such other 
Officers and employees as are essential to the 
effective transac‘ion of the work of the board; 
(2) in accordance with the Classification /ct 
of 1923, as amended, fix the salaries of such 
experts, assistants, officers, and employees; 
and (3) make such expenditures (including 
expenditures for rent and personal ser\ $ 
at the seat of government and elsewhere, for 
lawbooks, periodicals, and books of reference 
and for printing and binding, and including 
expenditures for salaries anc compensation, 
necessary traveling expenses, and expenses 
actually incurred for subsistence) as may be 
necessary, and as may be provided for by the 
Congress from time to time. All such ex- 
penditures shall be allowed and paid on the 
prese..tation of itemized vouchers therefor 
approved by the chairman of the Board, or 
other officer designated by the Board 

(g) Delegation of authority: The Board is 
hereby authorized by its order to assign or 
refer any matter arising with respect to its 
functions under this act or other law, or 
referred to it by the Congress or e‘ther branch 
thereof, (1) to one or more members or em- 
ployees of the Board, io be designated by 
it in such order, or (2) to a joint board com- 
posed (as determined by the order of the 
Federal Industrial Relations Board) of one 
or more of its members or employees, to be 
designated by the Board in its order, and of 
one or more members of the appropriate 
agency of any State or States a-Tected by the 





matter, to be ccsignated by such State 
agency. The Board may be its order at an 
time amend, modify, suprlement, or rescind 
any such assignment or reference. All suc 


h 
orders shall take effect rorthwith and remain 
in effect until otherwise ordcre’ by the Board 
If so provided in the Board’s order and in 
conformity therewith, such m-mber or em- 
ployee of the Board or joint board shall have 
power and authority to act for the Board in 
such matter assigned or referred. 

(h) Rules of practice and regulations: The 
Board may from time to time adopt, amend 
and rescind such interpretive regulations not 
in conflict with nor in addit’on to the pro- 
visions of this act or other law 
necessary for the 
functions. 

(i) Utilization of services of other agen- 
cies: The Board may utilize the services of 
any other agency or «.ficer of the Govern- 
ment or of any State agency whenever in 
the Board’s judgment such utilization 
desirable for the administration of its func- 
tions, and the Board may authorize any such 
agency or officer to act as the agent of the 
Board. 

(j) Transfer of United States Conciliation 
Service: All functions of the Secretary of 
Labor or the United States Conciliation 
Service under section 8 of the act entitled 
“An act to create a Department of Labor,” ap- 
proved March 4, 1913 (U.S. C., 
51), or under the War Labor Disputes Act 
(U. S. C., title 50, sec. 1507) or such func- 
tions under any other law are hereby trans- 
ferred to the Board, together with the per- 
sonnel, records, property, and unexpended 
balances of appropriations, ellocations, or 
other funds of the United States Conciliation 
Service. Such transfer shall not any 
proceedings pending before the United States 
Conciliation Service or any certification, or- 


; may be 
administration of its 


title 29, sec 


attant 
alec 


der, rule, or regulation theretofore made by 
it or the Secretary of Labor 
DUTIES OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES 
Sec. 3. (a) Employers and employees sub- 
ject to act: Employers and employees shall 
be subject to this act if controversies between 
them involving labor relations are within the 


scope of this act as hereinafter provided. 

(b) Duty to make and maintain agree- 
ments: It shall be the duty of employers and 
employees subject to this act and th t 
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and representatives to exert every reasonable 
effort to make and maintain agreements con- 
cerning wages, hours, and conditions of em- 
ployment to the end of avoiding the occur- 
rence, and providing for the prompt, peaceful, 
and jurt settlement of controversies within 
the scope of this act. In case any such 
agreement is in existence and one of the 
parties thereto desires a change in the agree- 
ment, such reasonable efforts shall include 
the giving of notice in accordance with the 
provisions of such existing agreement, or 
if there is no such provision, then the giving 
of adequate written notice of the proposed 
change to the other parties to such existing 
agreement. Unless otherwise fixed by agree- 
ment the time and place for a conference be- 
tween representatives designated and author- 
ized so to confer by the respective parties 
shall be agreed on by the parties within 10 
days after receipt of such notice and the time 
agreed on shall be within 30 days after 
receipt of such notice. 

(c) Duty to settle controversies: If there 
arises a controversy within the scope of this 
act, it shall be the duty of the employers 
and employees involved therein— 

(1) promptly to arrange conferences be- 
tween representatives designateu and au- 
thorized so to confer by the employers and 
employees, respectively, and to exert every 
reasonable effort to settle the controversy 
expeditiously in such conferences; and 

(2) in case the controversy is not so settled 
in such conferences and the Board proceeds 
to deal with the controversy through the 
settlement procedures hereinafter provided, 
then fully and expeditiously to carry out 
their respective duties under such settlement 
procedures. 

(ad) Maintenance or existing conditions 
pending exhaustion of settlement efforts: 
Whenever there arises a controversy within 
the scope of this act it shall be the duty of 
the employers and employees involved therein 
and their agents and representatives, pend- 
ing the exhaustion of all efforts at settle- 
ment under this act in accordance with the 
terms thereof, to make no use of any unilat- 
eral arbitrary or coercive methods or com- 
pulsory process to end the controversy or to 
obtain an advantage in its final determina- 
tion, and except by agreement of the parties 
or with the approval of the Board, to make 
no change in the conditions out of which the 
controversy arose. In case a special fact- 
finding commission is appointed, as herein- 
after provided, in connection with any such 
controvercy no such method or process shall 
be used and no such change in conditions 
shall be made pending the expiration of 30 
days after making of its report, as provided 
in section 7. 

Nothing in this act shall be construed to 
require an individual employee to render 
labor or service without his consent or to 
make illegal the quitting of his labor or serv- 
ice or the withdrawal from his place of em- 
ployment; nor shall any court issue any proc- 
ess to compel an individual employee to 
render labor or service or to remain at his 
place of employment without his consent. 

(e) Right to strike: Except as provided in 
subsection (d) of this section, nothing in this 
act shall be construed so as to interfere with 
or impede or diminish in any way the right 
to strike. 

(f) Designation of representatives: Repre- 
sentatives for the purpose of this act shall be 
designated by the respective parties in such 
manner as may be provided in their corpo- 
rate organization or unincorporated associ- 
ation, or by other means of collective action, 
without interference, influence, or coercion 
exercised by any party over the self-organi- 
zation or designation of representatives by 
any other party. Such representatives may 
be individuals who are not in the employ of 
the employers concerned, or organizations 
whose membership may include persons not 
in the employ of the employers concerned, 
sv long as such individuals or organizations 


have been duly designated by the employers 
or employees who are concerned, as their rep- 
resentatives for the purposes of this title, 


CONTROVERSIES SUBJECT TO ACT 


Sec. 4. (a) Classes of controversies within 
scope of the act: Any labor-relations con- 
troversy shall be within the scope of this 
act, subject to the exclusions and limitations 
hereinafter specified. For the purposes of 
this act such controversies shall be divided 
into the following classes: 

Class 1: Controversies over the right of rep- 
resentation of employees. 

Class 2: Controversies over the making or 
maintaining of an agreement concerning 
wages, hours, or conditions of employment. 

Class 3: Controversies arising out of any 
grievance against any employer concerning 
the application of any such agreement. 

Class 4: Controversies not included in any 
of the foregoing classes. 

(b) Exclusions by reason of character of 
employment: No controversy shall be within 
the scope of this act if it concerns— 

(1) employment by the Government of the 
United States or of any State, or of any Ter- 
ritory or possession, the District of Colum- 
bia, the Canal Zone, or any other area under 
the jurisdiction of the United States, or of 
any political subdivision thereof, or by a 
governmental agency of any of the fore- 
going; 

(2) employment by an employer (or if 
more than one employer has a common in- 
terest in the controversy, by employers) 
whose aggregate number of employees is less 
than 20, unless in the opinion of the Board 
the controversy threatens to result in such 
a substantial interruption of commerce as 
to require or make appropriate Federal 
action; 

(3) employment of agricultural labor by 
farmers or cooperative associations of 
farmers; 

(4) employment in the domestic service 
of any family or person at his home; 

(5) employment by any labor organization 
(other than when acting as an employer) 
or by anyone acting in the capacity of officer 
or agent of such labor organization; 

(6) a dispute for the settlement of which 
provision is made by the Railway Labor Act, 
as amended; 

(7) a dispute over which the National War 
Labor Board takes jurisdiction under the 
War Labor Disputes Act or other law, or 
Executive orders thereunder, but only so 
long as the War Labor Disputes Act remains 
in effect. 

(c) Exclusions by reason of local character 
of controversy: No controversy shall be with- 
in the scope of this act (1) unless the em- 
ployment involved directly affects the pro- 
ducing, processing, preparing, or handling 
of raw materials, supplies, or goods for dis- 
tribution in substantial quantities in na- 
tional or international commerce of the 
United States, or directly affects their dis- 
tribution in substantial quantities in such 
commerce; or (2) unless the employment in- 
volved directly affects the supplying of power, 
light, transportation, communication, or any 
other public or private utility service in 
substantial quantities in such commerce. 
For the purposes of this act, the national 
commerce of the United States is commerce 
between the several States (including the 
Territories, possessions, the District of Co- 
lumbia, the Canal Zone, and other areas 
under the jurisdiction of the United States); 
and the international commerce of the 
United States is commerce between such 
States or areas and foreign countries: Pro- 
vided, That the national and international 
commerce of the United States does not in- 
clude such local handling or distribution of 
consumer goods or end products after termi- 
nation of their interstate shipment or their 
importation as does not directly affect such 
commerce. 
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(d) Regulations defining controversies: 
The terms (1) “directly affects,” (2) “syp. 
stantial quantities,” and (3) “such loca) 
handling or distribution of consumer goods 
or end products after termination of their 
interstate shipment or their importation as 
does not directly affect such commerce,” as 
used in this section, may be further defineg 
by the regulations of the Board. In any 
such regulations, such terms shall be so de- 
fined as to exclude controversies that are 
predominantly of a local character or effect 
and that do not directly affect national or 
international commerce of the United States. 
Such regulations shall be adopted after due 
notice of proposed regulations and oppor- 
tunity for public hearing thereon and shall, 
when adopted, have the force and effect of 
law. 

(e) Controversies where employment is 
outside United States: No controversy shal] 
be within the scope of this act where the 
place of the employment incident to the con. 
troversy is outside the several States, the Ter- 
ritories, possessions, the District of Colum- 
bia, the Canal Zone, and other areas under 
the jurisdiction of the United States, unless 
the employment is in connection with inter- 
national transportation or communication 
facilities operated by a business organized 
under laws of the United States, or the sey- 
eral States, or such areas. 

(f) Applicability of State laws: The laws 
of the several States, Territories, and pos- 
sessions may apply to any labor relations 
controversy occurring therein, whether or 
not such controversy is one within the scope 
of this act: Provided, That in case of a 
controversy within the scope of this act, the 
laws of the State, Territory, or possession 
shall remain applicable only so long as the 
services of the Board have not been invoked 
or proffered as provided in section 5. The 
Board shall cooperate with State and local 
authorities in the preparation and applica- 
tion of State and local legislation to carry 
out the purposes of this subsection. 


HANDLING OF CONTROVERSIES BY BOARD 


Sec. 5. (a) Invocation or proffer of Board's 
services: Any party to a labor-relations con- 
troversy within the scope of this act shall 
have the right to invoke the services of the 
Board, but in case of a class 3 or class 4 
controversy only if in the opinion of the 
Board the controversy threatens to result 
in such a substantial interruption of com- 
merce as to require or make appropriate 
Federal action. The Board may on its own 
motion proffer its services in any class of 
controversy if it finds and publicly announces 
that the controversy threatens to result in 
such a substantial interruption of commerce 
as to require or make appropriate Federal 
action and that the services of the Board are 
necessary or desirable in the settlement of 
the controversy. 

(b) Use of appropriate settlement proce- 
dures: In the event that the services of the 
Board are so invoked or proffered with re- 
spect to any controversy, the Board, having 
determined that the controversy is within 
the scope of this act shall proceed promptly 
to deal with the controversy with due ex- 
pedition through the appropriate settlement 
procedures as hereinafter provided. 

(c) Controversies handled by State au- 
thorities: If a labor-relations controversy 
within the scope of this act is being handled 
under State law by the appropriate State 
authority, then, notwithstanding the fore- 
going provisions of this section, no party to 
the controversy may invoke the services of 
the Board unless he does so on or before the 
tenth day after jurisdiction over the con- 
troversy was assumed by the State authority 
In the event that the Board's services are 
not so ‘nvoked within such 10-day period, 
then the jurisdiction of the State authority 
to handle such controversy under State law 
shall continu>? until such time as the con- 
troversy is settled or the State authority 








ceases to act unless prior thereto the Board 
on its own motion proffers its services after 
q finding and public announcement as pro- 
yided in subsection (a). 


SETTLEMENT PROCEDURE FOR CLASS 1- 
CONTROVERSIES 


Sec. 6. Determination of employee repre- 
centation: In ease of a class 1 controversy 
(that is, one relating to representation of 
employees) th. Board shall refer the dispute 
Se ae ne National Labor Relations Board for 
determination in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the National Labor Relations Act. 
SETTLEMENT PROCEDURE FOR CLASS 2 
CONTROVERSIES 


Src. 7. (a) Mediation: In case of a class 2 
controversy (that is, one relating to making 
and ma‘ntaining am agreement) the Board 
shall use its best efforts by mediation and 
ct nejliation to bring the parties into agree- 
ment. If such efforts to bring about an ami- 
cable adjustment through mediation and 
conciliation are unsuccessful, the Board shall 
then endeavor to induce the parties to agree 
to submit their controversy to arbitration 
under the provisions of section 10. 

(b) Fact-finding commission: If any party 
declines to submit the controversy to such 
arbitration,. the Board shall determine 
whether the controversy threatens to result 
in such a substantial interruption of com- 
merce as to make it necessary or desirable 
in the public interest to create, or to request 
the President to create, a special fact-finding 
commission. If the Board determines that a 
special fact-finding commission is necessary 
or desirable, the Board may thereupon either 
create and appoint or request the President 
to create and appoint a special fact-finding 
commission to investigate and report re- 
specting such controversy. Such commission 
shall be composed of such number of per- 
sons as May seem desirable to the Board 
(or to the President, if he shall act). No 
commissioner appointed shall be pecuniarly 
or otherwise privately or prejudicially inter- 
ested in the employees or employers con- 
cerned. The compensation of such commis- 
sioners shall be fixed by the Board at an 
amount not exceeding $75 per day, or in case 
of commissioners appointed by the President, 
fixed by the President at an amount not 
exceeding $100 per day. Such special fact- 
finding commissions shall be created sepa- 
rately for each controversy or for each group 
of controversies presenting similar issues and 
pending at the same time. The commission 
shall investigate promptly the facts as to 
the controversy and make a report thereon 
to the Board (or to the President if the com- 
mission was appointed by him) with its rec- 
ommendations as to the manner in which 
such controversy should be adjusted. The 
report shall be made within 30 days from 
the date the commission is created. The 
time for making such report shall not be 
extended except by action of the Board, 
which, in exceptional cases, may allow an 


additional 30 days on request of the com- 
mission, 


SETTLEMENT PROCEDURE FOR CLASS 3 
CONTROVERSIES 


Sec. 8. (a) Adjustment board: In case of 
a class-3 controversy (that is, one relating 

) 2 grievance) the Federal Industrial Re- 
lations Board shall direct the parties to such 
controversy, to refer such controversy to 
an adjustment board which shall be au- 
thorized to make an award binding on the 
parties It shall be the duty of the parties 
in making agreements to provide for an ad- 
Justment board to setile grievance contro- 
versies. In the event of the failure of the 


parties to establish such a board by agree- 
, the Board shall be authorized, when 
grievance controversies arise, to establish an 
adjustment board for their settlement and to 
cesignate an equal number of representatives 


‘ 


nent 
ment 


the parties as members of the board and to 
ppoint, as hereinafter provided, an impartial 
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chairman. An adjustment board shall con- 
sist of an equal number of representatives, 
not less than two, designated by, or on be- 
half of, each party. No member thereof 
shall be immediately involved in any con- 
troversy to be decided by the adjustment 
board. 

(b) Impartial chairman: If the adjust- 
ment board is not able promptly to adjust 
such controversy, the Federal Industrial Re- 
lations Board shall appoint an impartial 
chairman who shall be an additional mem- 
ber of the adjustment board. An award 
certified by a majority of the adjustment 
board so constituted shall be binding on the 
parties and may be filed by any party thereto 
within 6 months of the date of the award 
in the clerk’s office of the district court of the 
United States for the district wherein the 
controversy arose, and when so filed shall be 
subject to the provisions of section 10 (c). 

(c) Expenses of adjustment boards: The 
parties shall agree on an appropriate divi- 
sion of the expenses of an adjustment board, 
including compensation of an impartial 
chairman. In case of dispute his compen- 
sation shall be fixed directly by, or made 
subject to the approval of, the Federal In- 
dustrial Relations Board. 

(d) No interference will unfair practice 
complaints: The Board shall take no action 
under the provisions of this section which 
will interfere in any way with the considera- 
tion or determination of complaints of un- 
fair practices by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board in accordance with the provisions 
of the National Labor Relations Act. 


SETTLEMENT PROCEDURE FOR CLASS 4 
CONTROVERSIES 


Sec. 9. In case of a class 4 controversy 
(that is, other controversies not specially 
provided for), the Board shall proceed as in 
the case of class 2 controversies. 


‘ VOLUNTARY ARBITRATION 


Sec. 10. (a) Boards of arbitration: (1) 
Whenever the parties to a labor relations con- 
troversy agree to submit the controversy to 
arbitration under this section, the contro- 
versy shall be arbitrated by a board of three 
(or if the parties to the controversy so stipu- 
late, a board of six) persons: Provided, That 
the failure or refusal of any party to submit 
a controversy to arbitration shall not be 
construed as a violation of any legal obliga- 
tion imposed upon such party by the terms 
of this act or otherwise. 

(2) Such board of arbitration shall be 
selected in the following manner: 

In the case of a board of arbitration of 
three, the representatives of the employer or 
employers and the representatives of the 
employees, parties respectively to the agree- 
ment to arbitrate, shall each select an arbi- 
trator. The two arbitrators thus chosen shall 
select a third arbitrator. If the arbitrator 
chosen by the parties shall fail to select the 
third arbitrator within 5 days after their first 
meeting such third arbitrator shall be se- 
lected by the Federal Industrial Relations 
Board. 

In the case of a board of arbitration of six, 
the representatives of the employer or em- 
ployers end the representatives of the em- 
ployees, parties respectively to the agreement 
to arbitrate, shall each select two arbitrators. 
The four arbitrators thus chosen shall by a 
majority vote select the remaining two arbi- 
trators. If the arbitrators chosen by the par- 
ties shall fail to select the remaining two 
art'trators within 10 days after their first 
meeting the said two arbitrators or as many 
of them as have not been selected shall be 
selected by the Federal Industrial Relations 
Board. 

(3) When the arbitrators selected by the 
respective parties have agreed upon the re- 
maining arbitrator or arbitrators they shall 
notify the Federal Industrial Relations Board, 
and in the event of their failure to agree upon 
any or upon all of the necessary arbitrators 
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within the period fixed by this section they 
shall, at the expiration of such period, notify 
the Board of the arbitrators selected, if any, 
or of their failure to make or to complete 
such selection. 

(4) The board of arbitration shall organ- 
ize and select its own chairman and make all 
necessary rules for conducting its hearing 
Provided, That the board of arbitration shall 
be bound to give the parties to the contro- 
versy a full and fair hearing which shall in- 
clude an opportunity to present evidence in 
support of their claims and an opportunit; 
to present their case in person,.by counsel, or 
by other representatives as they may respec- 
tively elect. 

(5) Upon notice from the Federal Indus- 
trial Relations Board that any party to an 
arbitration desires the reconvening of a board 
of arbitration (or a subcommittee of such 
board of arbitration appointed for such pur- 
pose pursuant to the agreement to arbitrate) 
to rule upon an controversy over the mean- 
ing or application of their award the board 
of arbitration or its subcommittee shall 
once reconvene. No question other than or in 
addition to the questions relating to the 
meaning or application of the award sub- 
mitted by the party or parties in writing shall 
be considered by the reconvened board of 
arbitration or its subcommittee. Such rul- 
ings shall be acknowledged by such board or 
subcommittee thereof in the same manner 
and filed in the same clerk's office as th2 
original award and become a part thereof 

(6) No arbitrator xcept those chosen by 
the Federal Industrial Relations Board shall 
be incompetent to act as an arbitrator b 
cause of his interest in the controversy to be 
arbitrated or because of his connection with 
or partiality to any party to the arbitration 

(7) Each member of any board of arbi- 
tration selected by any party to the arbitra- 
tion shall be compensated by the party select- 
ing him Each arbitrator selected by the 
arbitrators or by the Federal Industrial Re- 
lations Board shall receive from the Board 
such compensation as the Board may fix 
together with his necessary traveling ex- 
penses and expenses actually incurred for 
substistence while serving as an arbitrator 

(8) The board of arbitration shall fur- 
nish a certified copy of its award to the re- 
spective parties to the controvery and shall 
transmit the original together with the rec- 
ord of the proceedings and a transcript of 
the evidence taken at the hearing certified 
under the hands of at least a 
the arbitrators to the clerk of the district 
court of the United States for the district 
wherein the controversy arose or the arbitra- 
tion is entered into, to be filed in said clerk’ 
Office as hereinafter provided. The board of 
arbitration shall also furnish a certified copy 
of the award and of the record of the proceed 
ing and transcript of evidence to the Fed- 
eral Industrial Relations Board to be filed 
in its office 

(9) All testimony before the board of arbi 
tration shall be given under oath or af- 
firmation and any member of the beard oct 
arbitration shall have the power to admin- 


majority 


ister oaths or affirmations The board of 
arbitration or any member thereof shall have 
the power to require the attendance of wit- 
nesses and the production of such book 

papers, contracts, agreements, and docu- 
ments aS may be deemed by the board of 
arbitration material to a just determination 


of the matters submitted to its arbitration 
and may for that purpose request the clerk 
of the district court of the United Staté 

for the district wherein said arbitration i 
being conducted to issue the necessary sub- 
penas. 

Upon such request the said clerk or his 
duly authorized deputy shall he, and he 
hereby is, authorized and it shall be his 
duty to issue such subpenas. In the event 
of the failure of any person to comply with 
such subpena or in the event of the con- 
tumacy of any witness appearing before the 
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board of arbitration, the board of arbitra- 
tion may invoke the aid of the appropriate 
district court of the United States to com- 
pel witnesses to attend and testify and to 
produce such books, papers, contracts, agree- 
ments, and documents relevant and perti- 
nent to the proceedings pending before the 
board of arbitration to the same extent and 
under the same conditions and penalties as 
provided for in the act to regulate commerce, 
approved February 4, 1887, and the amend- 
ments thereto. Any witness appearing be- 
fore the arbitrators shall receive the same 
fees and mileage as witnesses in courts of 
the United States, to be paid by the party 
securing the subpena. 

(b) Form of agreement to arbitrate: The 
agreement to arbitrate— 

(1) shall be in writing; 

(2) shall stipulate that the arbitration is 
had under the provisions of this act; 

(3) shall state whether the board of arbi- 
tration is to consist of three or of six mem- 
bers; 

(4) shall be signed by th duly accredited 
representatives of the employer or employers 
and the employees, parties respectively to 
the agreement to arbitrate, and shall be duly 
verified by said parties and filed in the office 
of the Federal Industrial Relations Board; 

(5) shall state specifically the questions 
to be submitted to the said board of arbitra- 
tion for decision and that in its award or 
awards the said board of arbitration shall 
confine itself strictly to decisions as to the 
questions so specifically submitted to it; 

(6) shall provide that the questions or 
any one or more of them submitted by the 
parties to the board of arbitration may be 
withdrawn from arbitration on notice to that 
effect signed by the duly accredited repre- 
sentatives of all the parties and served on 
the board of arbitration; 

(7) shall stipulate that the signatures of 
a majority of said board of arbitration affixed 
to their award shall be competent to con- 
stitute a valid and binding award; 

(8) shall fix a period from the date of the 
selection of the arbitrator or arbitrators 
necessary to complete the board (as provided 
for in the agreement) within which the said 
beard of arbitration shall commence its hear- 
ings; 

(9) shall fix a period from the beginning 
of the hearings within which the said board 
of arbitration shall make and file its award: 
Provided, That the parties may agree at any 
time upon an extension of this period; 

(10) shall provide for the date from which 
the award shall become effective and shall 
fix the period during which the award shall 
continue in force; 

(11) shall provide that the award of the 
board of arbitration and the papers, pro- 
ceedings, and transcript of the evidence 
when certified under the hands of at least 
a majority of arbitrators shall be filed in 
the clerk’s office of the district court of the 
United States for the district wherein the 
controversy arose or the arbitration was en- 
tered into, which district shall be designated 
in the agreement and when so filed such 
award, papers, proceedings and transcript of 
evidence, shall constitute the full and com- 
plete record of the arbitration; 

(12) shall provide that the award when so 
filed shall be final and conclusive upon the 
parties as to the facts determined by said 
award and as to the merits of the controversy 
decided; 

(13) shall provide that any difference aris- 
ing as to the meaning or the application of 
the provisions of an award made by a board 
of arbitration shall be referred for a ruling to 
the same board or by agreement to a subcom- 
mittee of such board and that such ruling 
when acknowledged in the same manner and 
filed in the same clerk’s office as the original 
award, shall be a part of and shall have the 
same force and effect as such original award; 
and 


(14) shall provide that the respective 
parties to the award will each faithfully 
execute the same. 

The said agreement to arbitrate when 
properly certified, as herein provided, shall 
not be revoked by a party to such agreement: 
Provided, That such agreement to arbitrate 
may at any time be revoked and canceled by 
the written agreement of the parties signed 
by their duly accredited representatives and, 
if no board of arbitration has yet been con- 
stituted under the agreement, delivered to 
the Federal Industrial Relations Board or 
any member thereof; or if the board of arbi- 
tration has been constituted as provided by 
the agreement, delivered to such board of 
arbitration. The award of a board of arbi- 
tration having been certified as herein pro- 
vided shall be filed in the clerk’s office desig- 
nated in the agreement to arbitrate. 

(c) The arbitration award: (1) An award 
certified and filed as provided in this section 
or in section 8 (b) shall be conclusive on the 
parties as to the merits and facts of the con- 
troversy. Unless with 10 days after the filing 
of the award a petition to impeach the award 
on the grounds hereinafter set forth shall 
be filed in the clerk’s office of the court in 
which the award has been filed, the court 
shall enter judgment on the award. Such 
judgment shall be final and conclusive on 
the parties. 

(2) Any such petition for the impeach- 
ment of any award shall be entertained by 
the court only on one or more of the fol- 
lowing grounds: 

That the award plainly does not conform 
to the substantive requirements laid down 
by this act for such awards or that the pro- 
ceedings were not substantially in conform- 
ity with this act; 

That the award does not conform nor con- 
fine itself to the stipulations of the agree- 
ment; or 

That a member of the Board rendering the 
award was guilty of fraud or corruption or 
that a party practiced fraud or corruption 
which fraud or corruption affected the result. 

(3) No court shall entertain any such pe- 
tition on the ground that the award is in- 
valid for uncertainty. In such case the 
proper remedy shall be a submission of such 
award to a reconvened board or subcom- 
mittee thereof for a ruling. An award con- 
tested as herein provided shall be construed 
liberally by the court with a view to favoring 
its validity and no award shall be set aside 
for trivial irregularity or clerical error going 
only to form and not to substance. 

(4) If the court shall determine that a 
part of the award is invalid on some ground 
or grounds designated in this section as a 
ground of invalidity but shall determine that 
a part of the award is valid, the court shall 
set aside the entire award: Provided, That if 
the parties shall agree thereto and if such 
valid and invalid parts are separable, the 
court shall set aside the invalid part and 
order judgment to stand as to the valid part. 

(5) At the expiration of 10 days from the 
decision of the court upon the petition filed 
as aforesaid final judgment shall be entered 
in accordance with said decision unless dur- 
ing said 10 days either party shall appeal 
therefrom to the circuit court of appeals. In 
such case only such portion of the record 
shall be transmitted to the appellate court 
as is necessary to the proper understanding 
and consideration of the questions of law 
presented by said petition and to be decided. 

(6) If the petitioner’s contentions are 
finally sustained judgment shall be entered 
setting aside the award in whole, or, if the 
parties so agree, in part; but in such case the 
parties may agree upon a judgment to be 
entered disposing of the subject matter of 
the. controversy which judgment when en- 
tered shall have the same force and effect 
as judgment entered upon the award. 
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ENFORCEMENT 

Sec. 11. (a) Violations of act: It shall ph. 
a violation of this act for any person— 

(1) to fail to perform the duties imposeq 
on him by section 3; 

(2) whether or not a party to a labor. 
relations controversy or proceeding for the 
enforcement of the requirements of this act 
to interfere, or to incite or to support an, 
interference, with the performance by any 
person of duties imposed on him by section 3 
or in concert to attempt to prevent th: 
effectuation of the purposes of this act or 
the making effective of regulations or orders 
issued under the authority of this act. : 

(b) Civil actions brought by Board: Th: 
Board is authorized by filing its complaint 
to institute a civil action to restrain or ep. 
join any violation or threatened violation 
of this act or to compel the performance o; 
duties imposed by section 8. The distric; 
courts of the United States shall have ex. 
clusive original jurisdiction.of any such ciyi| 
action. In any such civil action instituteg 
by the Board, the limitations upon the juris- 
diction of the Federal courts imposed in the 
act entitled “An act to amend the Judicia) 
Code and to define and limit the jurisdiction 
of the courts sitting in equity, and for other 
purposes,” approved March 23, 1932 (U.S.C. 
title 29, secs, 101 and the following), shall 
not be construed or applied so as to prevent 
or restrict the granting of injunctive relief 
to the Board in aid of enforcement of this 
act. 

(c) Any employee who fails to perform 
the duties imposed on him by section 8 (d) 
of this act (which subsection relates to 
maintenance of existing conditions pending 
exhaustion of settlement efforts) shall not 
be entitled to reinstatement by, or any back 
pay from, such employer under section 10 of 
the National Labor Relations Act. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 12. As used in this act— 

(1) The term “person” includes one or 
more individuals, partnerships, associations, 
corporations, legal representatives, trustees, 
trustees in bankruptcy, or receivers. 

(2) The term “employer” includes any 
person acting in the interest of an employer, 
directly or indirectly. 

(3) The term “employee” includes any 
employee, and shall not be limited to em- 
ployees of a particular employer, and shall 
include any indivdual whose work has ceased 
as a consequence of, or in connection with 
any current labor relations controversy or 
because of any unfair labor practice, and 
who has not obtained any other regular and 
substantially equivalent employment. 

(4) The term “representative” includes 
any individual or labor organization. 

(5) The term “labor organization” means 
any organization of any kind or any agency 
or employee representation committee or 
plan, in which employees participate and 
which exists for the purpose in whole or in 
part of dealing with employers with regard 
to the making or maintaining of agreements 
concerning wages, hours, or conditions of 
employment or with regard to grievances or 
other types of labor relations controversies 

(6) The term “Board” means the Federal 
Industrial Relations Board. 


SEPARABILITY CLAUSE 


Sec. 13. If any provision of this act, or the 
application of such provision to any person 
or circumstance, shall be held invalid, the 
remainder of this act, or the application of 
such provision to persons or circumstances 
other than those as to which it is held in- 
valid, shall not be affected thereby. 

Sec. 14. This act may be cited as the “Fed- 
eral Industrial Relation: Act.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to 
protect interstate and foreign commerce by 
providing for the prompt, peaceful, and just 











esttiement of labor relations controversies 

bet , employers and employees, to estab- 
richts and obligations of the parties 
and for other purposes.” 





H. R. 5328—Substitute Labor- 
Management Bill 





EXTENSION fe REMARKS 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1946 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
r, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor», I include the com- 
nlete text of H. R. 5328, a bill introduced 
by me, which I shall, at the proper time, 
offer as a substitute for the Case bill. 
The text as here given differs from the 
text of the printed bill only in that I 
have here added section 15. That sec- 
ion will be included when I offer the 
bill in the House. 
H. R. 5328 


cS } 


mediat ion 


and peaceful settlement of 
disputes, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Congress here- 
by declares that the objectives of this act 
are to avoid and diminish strikes and other 
forms of industrial strife or unrest, which 
have the intent or the necessary effect of 
burdening or obstructing commerce, and 

aid in attaining increased prosperity by 
achieving the highest degree of production 
at wages assuring a steadily advancing stand- 
ard of f living, by encouraging the acceptance 
of collective bargaining and voluntary con- 
ciliation, mediation, and arbitration agree- 
thereby disposing of controversies 
between labor and management by peace- 
ful means and discouraging avoidable strife 
rough strikes and lock-outs. 


DEFINITIONS 


sec. 2. When used in this act— 
(1) The term “commerce” means trade, 
fic, commerce, transportation, or com- 
munication among the several States, or be- 
tween the District of Columbia or any Ter- 
y of the United States and any State or 
other Territory, between any foreign country 
and any State, Territory or the District of 
Coulmbia, or within the District of Columbia 
or any Territory or between points in the 
same State but through any other State or 
rerritory or the District of Columbia or 
foreign country. 
2) The term “industry affecting com- 
means any industry or activity in 
merce or in which a labor controversy 
ud burden or obstruct commerce or tend 
urden or obstruct commerce or the free 
of commerce. 
3) The term “labor controversy” includes 
disagreement, or any dispute, concern- 
terms, tenure, or conditions of employ- 
t or concerning the association or rep- 
ntation of persons in negotiating, fixing, 
aining, changing, or seeking to ar- 
e terms or conditions of employment, 
lless of whether the contestants or 
utants stand in the proximate relation 
employer and employee; but the term 
ll not include any matter subject to the 
visions of the Railway Labor Act, as 
mended (44 Stat. 577, 48 Stat. 1185, 49 Stat. 
4) 
4) The term “employer” includes any 
n acting in the interest of an employer, 
or indirectly, but shall not include 
United States. or any State or political 


ments 








ritor 
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subdivision thereof, or any person subject to 
the Railway Labor Act, as amended from 
time to time, or any labor organization (other 
than when acting as an employer), or any- 
one acting in the capacity of officer or agent 
of such labor organization. 

(5) The term “employee” shall include any 
employee, and shall not be limited to the 
employees of a particular employer, and 
shall include any individual whose work has 
ceased as a consequence of, or in connection 
with, any current labor controversy or be- 
cause of any unfair labor practice, and who 
has not obtained any other regular and sub- 
stantially equivalent employment, but shall 
not include any individual employed as an 
agricultural laborer, or in the domestic serv- 
ice of any family or person at his home, or 
any individual employed by his parent or 
spouse. 

(6) The term “representative” includes any 
individual or labor organization. 

(7) The **rm “labor organization” 
any organization of any kind, 
or employee representation committee or 
plan, in which employees participate and 
which exists for the purpose, in whole or in 
part, of dealing with employers, concerning 
grievances, labor controversies, wages, rates 
of pa~, hours of employment, or conditicns of 
work. 


means 
or any agency 


MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION DIVISION 


Sec. 3. (a) There is hereby created in the 
Department of Labor a division to be known 
as the “Conciliation and Mediation D.vision’ 
(hereinafter called the Division), at the head 
of which shall be a conciliation and media- 
tion administrator (hereinafter called the 
Administrator). The Administrator shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, and shall 
receive compensation at the rate of $1.,000 
per annum, together with necessary traveling 
and subsistence expenses, or per diem allow- 
ence in lieu thereof, subject to the provisions 
of law applicable thereto, while away from 
the principal office of .Le Division. The Ad- 
ministrator shall not engage in any other 
business, vocation, or employment. 

(b) The Administrator may appoint and 
fix the compensation of such officers and 
employees and make such expenditures for 
supplies, facilities, and services as may be 
necessary to carry out the Division's func- 
tions. Without regard to the provisions of 
the civil-service laws and the Classification 
Act of 1923, as amended, the Administrator 
may appoint such experts, mediators, con- 
Ciliators, and their assistants and fix their 
compensation as may be necessary to carry 
out the Division’s functions. The Adminis- 
trator may, subject to the civil-service laws, 
appoint such clerical and other personnel as 
may be necessary for the execution of the 
Division's functions, and shall fix their com- 
pensation in accordance with the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1923, as amended. 

(c) The principal office of the Division 
shall be in the District of Columbia, but the 
Division shall establish regional offices con- 
venient to localities in which labor con- 
troversies are likely to arise. The Adminis- 
trator may by order, subject to revocation at 
any time, delegate any authority and discre- 
tion conferred upon him by this act to any 
Deputy Administrator, regional director, or 
other officer or employee of the Department 
of Labor and shall do so to the extent neces- 
sary to assure the decentralized exercise of 
the Division's functions. The Division may 
utilize the services of other agencies of the 
Government, part-time employees, and such 
voluntary and uncompensated services as 
may from time to time be needed. 

(ad) The Administrator may from time to 
time adopt, amend, and rescind such regula- 
tions and rules as may be necessary for the 
administration of the Division’s functions. 

(e) The Administrator shall make an an- 
nual report to Congress through the Secre- 
tary of Labor. 




















ll ae 
dé 

(f) Upon the appointment of the Adminis- 
trator, those officers, commissioners of con- 
Ciliation, employees of tie Department of 
Labor, engaged in carrying out the concili- 
ation and mediation functions now vs 
in the Secretary he a f 
March 4, 1913 mmo! 
known. as the Unite iliation 
Service, and those officers ; employees 
the National War I ses 
in the judgment : 
necessary to the n of the 
Division, shall be transferred to and b yme 
emplcyees of the 
papers, and property me}! f 
Labor in carrying I 
become records, } ss 
Administrator, and all une) 1 fi i 
appropriations for such pur] s ull be- 
come funds and appropriations availabl ) 
be expended by the Administrator pursi 
to this act. All conciliat ! i 
proceedings pending he D ent 
and oe sed of at time of h - 
fer shall be handled to conclusion b 
Division. 

(g) The Administrator may r for 
appointment by the l 
mediators who shall act individually or in 
panels, when the Administrator shall deem 
such a ‘PP intment necessary or desirable in 
furtherance of the objectives of lis ac 
Each medi ator appointed by the Presiden 
shall receive from the Administrator such 


compensation as the President may fix at an 


fix 
amount not exceeding $100 per day together 
with his necessary traveling expenses and 
expenses actually incurred for subsistence 


while serving as mediator. Mediators ap- 
pointed in accordance with this subsection 
Shall not serve as arbitrators during their 
service under such appointments 
DUTIES OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES 

Sec. 4. (a) It shall be the duty of employer 
and employees engaged in any industry af- 
fecting commerce and their agents and re pre- 
sentatives to exert every reasonable effort to 
make and maintain agreements concerning 
wages, hours, and conditions of employment 
to the end of avoiding the occurrence, and 
providing for the prompt, peaceful, and just 
settlement of labor controversies In case 
any such agreement is in existence and one 














of the parties thereto desires a change in 
the agreement, such reasonable efforts shall 
include the giving of notice in accordance 
with the provisions of such existing agree- 
ment, or if there is no such provision, the1 
the giving of adequate written notice of the 
proposed change to the other parties to such 


existing agreement. Unless otherwise fixed 

by agreement the time and place for a con- 

ference between representatives designated 

and authorized so to confer by the res} 

parties shall be agreed on by the parties with- 

in 10 days after receipt of such n 

time agreed on shall be within 30 

receipt of such notice. 
(b) If there : 

within an indu 














shall be the duty e el ‘ ~ 
ployees involved therein 

(1) promptly to arrange conferen be- 
tween representatives designated 1 au- 
thorized so to confer by t em} é 1 
employees, respectively, and to exert every 
reasonable effort to settle the contr 
expeditiously in such conference ind 

(2) in case the controversy is 1 SO St 1 
in such conferences and the Admini 
proceeds to deal with the controversy throug! 
the procedures hereinafter provided he 
fully and expeditiously to cooperate with the 
Administrator in respect to such procedure 

DUTIES OF ADMINISTRATOR 

Sec. 5. (a) It shall be the duty of the 

Administrator, in order to prevent or mini- 


mize interruptions of the free flow of com- 
merce growing out of labor controversies 
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(1) to encourage employers and employees 
within industries affecting commerce to make 
and maintain agreements concerning wages, 
hours, and conditions of employment, and 
to encourage such employers and employees 
to settle their differences by peaceful means 
and by negotiations between the parties 
without resort to strikes, lock-outs, or any 
form of violence; and 

(2) to assist parties to labor controversies 
within industries affecting commerce to 
settle such controversies through concilia- 
tion and mediation. 

(b) The services of the Administrator 
may be invoked by the parties, or by either 
party, to any labor controversy in any in- 
dustry affecting commerce, if such contro- 
versy is not referable to an adjustment panel 
hereinafter provided for in this act. The 
Administrator may proffer his services when- 
ever there arises a labor controversy involv- 
ing or threatening an immediate and sub- 
stantial interruption to the free flow of com- 
merce. In either event it shall be the duty 
of the Administrator promptly to put him- 
self in communication with the parties and 
to use his best efforts, by mediation and con- 
ciliation, to bring them to agreement. 

(c) If the Administrator is not able to 
bring the parties to agreement by mediation 
or conciliation, within a reasonable time, he 
shall seek to induce the parties voluntarily to 
submit the controversy to arbitration. If 
arbitration at the request of the Admin- 
istrator is refused by one or both parties, the 
Administrator shall at once notify the Sec- 
retary of Labor and both parties to the con- 
troversy, in writing, that his efforts at media- 
tion and conciliation have failed. 


MAINTENANCE OF CONDITIONS DURING 
NEGOTIATIONS 


Sec. 6. In the case of any labor contro- 
versy within an industry affecting com- 
mer-2, it shall be the duty of the parties to 
the controversy to make no change, except by 
agreement, in the rates of pay, hours, or con- 
ditions of employment in effect prior to the 
time the controversy arose, until the expira- 
tion of 5 days after the Administrator has 
notified the parties that his efforts at media- 
tion and conciliation have failed, unless a 
period of 10 days has elapsed after the termi- 
nation of conferences between the parties 
without the services of the Administrator 
having been invoked or proffered in con- 
nection with the controversy. 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF ARBITRATION 


’ Sec. 7. (a) There is hereby created as an 
independent agency in the executive branch 
of the Government a Board to be known as 
the “United States Board of Arbitration” 
(hereinafter called the Board), composed of 
three members who shall be appointed by 
the President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. One of the original 
members of the Board shall be appointed for 
a term of 1 year, one for a term of 2 years, 
and one for a term of 3 years. Their succes- 
sors shall be appointed for terms of 3 years, 
except that any person chosen to fill a va- 
cancy occurring prior to the expiration of 
any member's term shall be appointed only 
for the unexpired term of his predecessor. 
The Board shall annually designate a mem- 
ber to act as chairman. Any member of the 
Board may be removed by the President, 
upon notice and hearing, for neglect of duty 
or malfeasance in office, but for no other 
cause. 

(b) A vacancy in the Board shall not im- 
pair the authority of the remaining mem- 
bers to exercise all the functions of the 
Board, and two members shall at all times 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business. The Board shall have an official 
seal which shall be judicially noticed. 

(c) The Board may from time to time 
adopt, amend, and rescind such regulations 
and rules as may be necessary for the ad- 
ministration of its functions. 


(d) The principal office of the Board shall 
be in the District of Columbia, but it may 


meet and exercise any or all of its functions | 


at any other place. 

(e) Each member of the Board shall re- 
ceive a salary at the rate of $12,000 a year, 
together with necessary traveling and sub- 
sistence expenses, or per dim allowance in 
lieu thereof, subject to the provisions of law 
applicable thereto, while away from the prin- 
cipal office of the Board on official business. 
Members cf the Board shall be eligible for 
reappointment, and shall not engage in any 
other business, vocation, or employment. 

(f) The Board shall make an annual report 
in writing to Congress. 


POWERS OF THE BOARD OF ARBITRATION 


Sec. 8. (a) The Board may appoint and fix 
the compensation of such officers and em- 
ployees and make such expenditures for sup- 
plies, facilities, and services as may be neces- 
sary to carry out its functions. Without re- 
gard to the provisions of ths civil-service 
laws and the Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended, the Board may appoint such ex- 
perts, arbitrators, and their assistants and fix 
their compensation as may be necessary to 
carry out its function. The Board may, sub- 
ject to the civil-service laws, appoint such 
clerical and other personnel as may be neces- 
sary for the execution of its functions, and 
shall fix their compensation in accordance 
with the Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended. All expenditures of the Board shall 
be allowed and paid on presentation of 
itemized vouchers therefor approved by the 
chairman or by any employee designated by 
the Board for that purpose. 

(b) The Board may utilize the services of 
the Department of Labor and of other agen- 
cies of the Government in accordance with 
section 601 of the act of June 30, 1932, as 
amended: Provided, That by agreement of 
the Board with the Secretary of Labor the 


expenses of all or part of the services ren- . 


dered by the Department of Labor may be 


paid out of the appropriation of that De- . 


partment. - The Board may utilize such 


voluntary and uncompensated services as _ 


may from time to time be needed. The Board 
may by order, subject to revocation at any 
time, assign or refer any part of its functions 
under this act to any member, agency, or 
employee of the Board. The Board may 
establish suitable procedures for coopera- 
tion with State and local mediation and ar- 
bitration agencies 

(c) The Secretary of Labor shall supply the 
Board with offices and hearing rooms in the 
District of Columbia and whenever possible 
when the Board's functions are exercised at 
any other place in accordance with section 
601 of the act of June 30, 1932, as amended. 

(d) Upon the appointment of the three 
original members of the Board and the desig- 
nation of its chairman, all arbitration func- 
tions now performed by the Department of 
Labor shall be transferred to the Board. All 
records, papers, and property of the De- 
partment of Labor principally used in car- 
rying out such arbitration functions shall 
become records, papers, and property of the 
Board. All arbitration proceedings pending 
before the Department and undisposed of 
at the time of such transfer shall be han- 
dled to conclusion by the Board. 


PROCEDURE FOR VOLUNTARY ARBITRATION 


Sec. 8. (a) (1) Whenever the Board is re- 
quested to do so by both parties to a labor 
controversy, it shall cooperate with the par- 
ties in forming a board of arbitration in 
accordance with an agreement to arbitrate 
conforming with the provisions of subsec- 
tion (b) of this section signed by the par- 
ties: Provided, That the failure or refusal 
of either party to agree to arbitration shall 
not be construed as a violation of any legal 
duty or other obligation imposed by this 
act. 

(2) It shall be the duty of the Board to 
@stablish a roster of arbitrators having a 
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reputation for fairness and objectivity trom 
which the Board or the parties to a contro. 
versy may select an arbitrator or arbitra 
(as provided in section 10 (b) 3) famijiar 
with the industrial and employment prop. 
lems in the region or locality where the cop. 
troversy arises. 

(3) The board of arbitration formeq in 
accordance with paragraph (1) of this syp. 
section shall organize and select its ow 
chairman and make all necessary rules fo, 
conducting its hearings: Provided, That such 
board of arbitration shall be bound to give 
the parties to the controversy a full ang 
fair hearing which shall include an oppor. 
tunity to present evidence in support o; 
their claims and an opportunity to present 
their case in person, by counsel, or by their 
collective-bargaining representative. 

(4) Upon notice from the United States 
Board that any party to an arbitration de. 
sires the reconvening of a board of arbitra. 
tion (or a subcommittee of-such board of 
arbitration appointed for such purpose pur- 
suant to the agreement to arbitrate) to rule 
upon any controversy over the meaning or 
application of their award the board of arbi- 
tration or its subcommittee shall at once 
reccnvene. No question other than or iy 
addition to the questions relating to the 
meaning or applicat.on of the award sub- 
mitted by the party or parties in writing shall 
be considered by the reconvened board of 
irbitration or its subcommittee. Such rul- 
ings shall be acknowledged by such board or 
subcommittee thereof in the same manner 
and filed in the same clerk’s office as the 
original award and Fecome a part thereof. 

(5) No arbitrator except those chosen by 
the United States Board shall be incompetent 
to act as an arbitrator because of his interest 
in the ccntroversy to be arbitrated or because 
of his connection with or partiality to any 
party to the arbitration. 

(6) Each member of any board of arbitra- 
tion selected by any party to the arbitration 
shall be compensated by the party selecting 
him. Each arbitrator selected by the arbi- 
trators or by the United States Board pursu- 
ant to paragraph (1) of this subsection shal! 
receive from the Board such compensation as 
the Board may fix at an amount not exceed- 
ing $100 per day together with his necessary 
traveling expenses and expenses actually in- 
curred for subsistence while serving as an 
arbitrator. 

(7) The board of arbitration formed in ac- 
cordance with paragraph (1) of this subsec- 
tion shall furnish a certified copy of its award 
to the respective parties to the controversy 
and shall transmit the original together with 
the record of the proceedings and a transcript 
of the evidence taken at the hearing certified 
under the hands of at least a majority of the 
arbitrators to the clerk of the district court 
of the United States for the district wherein 
the controversy arose or the arbitration 's 
entered into, to be filed in said clerk’s offic: 
as hereinafter provided. Such board of arbi- 
tration shall also furnish a ce. tified copy 0! 
the award and of the recori of the proceeding 
and transcript of evidenc2 to the United 
States Board to be filed in its off-e. 

(f) All testimony before a board of arbitra- 
tion formed in accordance with paragraph (1) 
of this subsection shall be given under oath 
or affirmation and any member thereof sha!! 
have the power to administer oaths or affirma- 
tions. Such board of arbitration or any mem- 
ber thereof shall have the power to require 
the attendance of witnesses and the produc- 
tion of such books, papers, contrac’s, agree- 
ments, and documents may be deemed by 
such board of arbitration material to a just 
determination of the matters submitted to 
its arbitration and may for that purpose re- 
quest the clerk of the district court of the 
United States for the district wherein sald 
arbitration is being conducted to issue the 
necessary subpenas 

Upon such request the said clerk or his 
duly authorized deputy shall be, and he 
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hereby is authorized and it shall be his duty 
to issue such subpenas. In the event of the 
failure of any person to comply with such 
subpena or in the event of the contumacy of 
any witness appearing before such board of 
arbitration, the board of arbitration may 
invoke the aid of the appropriate district 
court of the United States to compel wit- 
nesses to attend and testify and to pro- 
duce such books, papers, contracts, agree- 
ments, and documents relevant and perti- 
nent to the proceedings pending before the 
board of arbitration to the same extent and 
under the same conditions and penalties as 
rovided for in the act to regulate commerce, 


pote yed February 4, 1887, und the amend- 
ments thereto. Any witness appearing be- 
fore the arbitrators shall receive the same 
fees and mileage as witnesses in courts of 
the United States, to be paid by the party 
securing the subpena. 


(b) Form of agreement to arbitrate: The 
agreement to arbitrate— 

(1) shall be in writing; 

(2) shall stipulate that the arbitration is 
bad under the provisions of this act; 

(3) shall specify means not inconsistent 
with the provisions of this act for selecting 
the board of arbitration; 

(4) shall be signed by the duly accredited 
representatives of the employer or employers 
and the employees, parties respectively to the 
acreement to arbitrate, and shall be duly 
verified by said parties and filed in the office 
of the United States Board; 

(5) shall state specifically the questions to 
be submitted to the said board of arbitration 
for decision and that in its award or awards 
the said board of arbitration shall confine it- 
elt strictly to decisions of the questions 
ecifically submitted to it; 

(6) shall provide that the questions or any 
r more of them submitted by the par- 
) the board of arbitration may be with- 
awn from arbitration by agreement of all 
the parties on notice to that effect signed by 
the duly accredited representatives of all the 
parties and served on the board of arbitra- 
tion: 

(7) shell stipulate that the signatures of 
a majority of said board of arbitration affixed 
to their award shall be competent to con- 
stitute a valid and binding award; 

(8) shall fix a period from the date of the 
selection of the arbitrator or arbitrators 
necessary to complete the board (as provided 
for in the agreement) within which the said 
board of arbitration shall commence its 
hearings: 

(9) shall fix a period from the beginning 
of the hearings within which the said board 
of arbitration shall make and file its award: 
Provided, That the parties may agree at any 
time upon an extension of this period: Pro- 
vided further, That if the award of the said 
board of arbitration is not made and filed 
within thre time agreed upon, and in the 
event the parties will not agree to any ex- 
tension, the said board may extend the time 
for a period not to exceed an additional 15 
days 

(10) shall provide for the date from which 
the award shall become effective and shall 
fix the period during which the award shall 
continue in force; 

(11) shall provide that the award of the 
board of arbitration and the papers, proceed- 
ings, and transcript of the evidence when 
certified under the hands of at least a ma- 
jority of arbitrators shall be filed in the 
clerk’s office of the district court of the 
United States for the district wherein the 
controversy arose or the arbitration was en- 
tered into, which district shall be designated 
in the agreement and when so filed such 
award, papers, proceedings, and transcript 
of evidence shall constitute the full and com- 
plete record of the arbitration; 

(12) shall provide that the award when 
s0 filed shall be final and conclusive upon 
the parties as to the facts determined by 
said award and as to the merits of the con- 
troversy decided; 
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(13) shall provide that any difference aris- 
ing as to the meaning or the application of 
the provisions of an award made by a board 
of arbitration shall be referred for a ruling 
to the same board or by agreement to a 
subcommittee of such board and that such 
ruling when acknowledged in the same man- 
ner and filed in the same clerk’s office as the 
original award, shall be a part of and shall 
have the same force and effect as such orig- 
inal award; and 

(14) shall provide that the respective 
parties to the award shall each faithfully 
execute the same. 

The said agreement to arbitrate when prop- 
erly certified, as herein provided, shall not 
be revoked by a party to such agreement: 
Provided, That such agreement to arbitrate 
may at any time be revoked and canceled 
by the written agreement of the parties 
signed by their duly accredited representa- 
tives and, if no board of arbitration has yet 
been constituted under the agreement, de- 
livered to the United States Board or any 
members thereof; or if the board of arbitra- 
tion has been constituted as provided by the 
agreement, delivered to such board of arbi- 
tration. The award of a board of arbitration 
having been certified as herein provided shall 
be filed in the clerk’s office designated in 
the agreement to arbitrate. 

(c) The arbitration award: (1) An award 
certified and filed as provided in this section 
shall be conclusive on the »artie as to the 
merits and facts of the controversy. Unless 
within 10 days after the filing of the «ward a 
petition to impeach the aware on the 
grounds hereinafter set “orth shall be filed in 
the clerk’s office of the court in which the 
award has been filed, the court shall enter 
judgment on the award. Such judgment 
shall be final and conclusive on the parties. 

(2) Any such petition for the impeach- 
ment of any award shall be entertained by 
the court only on one or more of the follow- 
ing grounds: 

That the award plainly does not conform 
to the substantive requirenents lai down 
by this act for such awards or that the pro- 
ceedings were not substantially in con- 
formity with this act; 

That the award does not conform nor con- 
fine tiself to the stipulations of the agree- 
ment; or 

That a members of the board rendering the 
award was guilty of fraud or corruption or 
that a party practiced fraud or corruption 
which fraud or corruptions affected the re- 
sult. 

(3) No court shall entertain any such pe- 
tition on the ground that the aware is in- 
valid for uncertainty. In such case the 
proper remedy shall be a submission of such 
award to a reconvened board or ubcommit- 
tee thereof for a ruling. An award contested 
as herein provided shall be construed liber- 
ally by the court with a view to favoring its 
validity and no award shall be set aside for 
trivial irregularity or clerical error go:ng only 
to form and not to substance. 

(4) If the court shall determine “hat a part 
of the award is invalid on some ground or 
grounds designated in this section as a 
ground of invalidity, the remainder of the 
award shall not be affected thereby. 

(5) At the expiration of 10 days trom the 
decision of the court upon the petition filed 
as aforesaid final judgment shall be entered 
in accordance with said decision unless dur- 
ing said 10 days either party shall appeal 
therefrom to the circuit court of appeals. 
In such case only such portion of the record 
shall be transmitted to the appellate court 
as is necessary to the proper understanding 
and consideration of the questions of law 
presented by said petition and so be de- 
cided. 

(6) If the petitioner's conter-tions are 
finally sustained, judzment shall be entered 
setting aside the award in whole, or, if the 
parties so agree, in part; but in such case the 
parties may agree upon a judgment to be en- 
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tered disposing of the subject matter of the 
controversy which judgment when entered 
shall have the same force rnd effect as judg- 
ment entered upon the award. 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


Sec. 10 (a) For the guidance and informa- 
tion of interested representatives of em- 
ployers, employees, and the general public, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the De- 
partment of Labor shall maintain a file of 
copies of (1) all agreements reached as a re- 
sult of mediation, conciliation, and arbitra- 
tion pursuant to this act; (2) all arbitration 
agreements made and awards rendered pur- 
suant to this act; (3) all reports made by a 
fact-finding board pursuant to this act: and 
(4) any other collective labor agreements 
submitted for such purposes by any of the 
parties thereto. Such file shall be open to in- 
spection under appropriate conditions pre- 
Scribed by the Secretary of Labor. 

(b) The Bureau of Labor Statistics in the 
Department of Labor shall be authorized and 
equipped to furnish upon request of the 
Board, the Administrator of Mediation and 
Conciliation, employers, employees, or their 
representatives, or any fact-finding board ap- 
pointed under this act, all available data and 
factual information which may aid in the 
settlement of any labor controversy. 


FACT-FINDING BOARDS 


Sec. 11. (a) When the Administrator not- 
fies the Secretary of Labor that his efforts at 
mediation and conciliation have failed in 
any controversy within an industry affecting 
commerce, if the Secretary of Labor finds 
that such controversy seriously affects the 
national public interest, he shall certify such 
finding to the President. 

(b) At any time within 5 days after the 
date of such certification by the Secretary 
of Y.abor, the President, in his discretion, 
may appoint a board to investigate such 
labor controversy and to make a report con. 
taining its findings of fact and recommenda- 


tions with respect to such controversy. Such 
board shall be composed of three or more 
persons, none of whom has any pecuniary or 


other private interest in the employers or 
employees who are parties to the controversy. 
The board shall proceed expeditiously to 
make a thorough investigation of all f 
which it deems revelant to the controversy 
The board shall give the parties to the « 


troversy a full and fair hearing, which l 
include an opportunity to present evidence 
in support of their claims and an opportu- 
nity to present their case in person, by coun- 
sel, or by their representatives. Within 20 
days after the date of its appointment, the 


board shall submit to the President a report 
containing its findings of fact and such rec- 


ommendations concerning the controversy as 
the board deems appropriate. The time for 
submitting the report of the board may be 
extended by agreement of the parties, or their 
representatives, with the approval of the 
President. 


(c) Any board appointed under this sec- 
tion may prescribe or adopt such rules and 
regulations as it deems necessary to govern 
its procedures and the exercise of its func- 
tions. Each of the members of such board 
shall receive compensation at such rate, not 
exceeding $100 a day, aS may be fixed by the 
President, and shall receive his necessary 
travel and other expenses incurred in con- 
nection with the work of the board. Such 
compensation and expenses shall be paid by 
the Secretary of Labor. 

(d) The Secretary of Labor shall provide 
for the board such stenographic, clerical, and 
other assistants and such facilities, services, 
and supplies as may be necessary to enable 
the board to perform its functions. When a 
board appointed under this section has made 
its report, the board shall be dissolved and 
its records shall be transferred to the Secre- 
tary of Labor. 
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(e) After the President has appointed a 
board under this section and until the ex- 
piration of 5 days after such board has sub- 
mitted its report, it shall be the duty of the 
parties to the controversy to make no change, 
except by agreement, in the rates of pay, 
hours, or conditions of employment in effect 
prior to the time the controversy arose. 


ADJUSTMENT OF GRIEVANCES AND INTERPRETATION 
OF AGREEMENTS 


Sec. 12. (a) The United States Board of 
Arbitration shall establish such adjustment 
panels as may be necessary for the adjust- 
ment of labor controversies growing out of 
grievances or out of alleged violations or 
the interpretation or application of collec- 
tive agreements between employers and em- 
ployees. Such adjustment panels may be 
established on a regional basis or an indus- 
try basis, or both, and each such panel shall 
have jurisdiction with respect to contro- 
versies to which this section is applicable 
in such region or in such industry or indus- 
tries aS may be prescribed by the Board. 
The members of each adjustment panel shall 
be selected by the Board. Each such panel 
shall consist of one or more representatives 
of employe«s, an equa! number of representa- 
tives of employees, and one or more mem- 
bers, officers, or employees of the Board. 
The Board may authorize any member of 
the Board to serve on any adjustment panel 
at any time in place of any officer or em- 
ployee of the Board who is a member of 
such panel. Members of such panels who 
are representative of employers and em- 
ployees shall not receive any compensation 
from the United States, but no provision of 
law prohibiting officers or employees of the 
United States from receiving compensation 
from other sources shall be deemed appli- 
cable with respect to such members. 

(b) The Board shall from time to time 
adopt, amend, and rescind such rules and 
regulations as may be necessary for governing 
adjustment panels in the exercise of their 
functions. The Board shall provide for ad- 
justment panels such stenographic, clerical, 
and other assistants and such facilities, 
services, and supplies as may be necessary to 
enable such panels to perform their func- 
tions. 

(c) Whenever a labor controversy between 
an employer and employees within an indus- 
try affecting commerce arises out of griev- 
ances or out of alleged violations or the in- 
terpretation or application of a collective 
agreement, if no method is provided in such 
agreement for the final settlement of such 
controversy, such controversy may be re- 
ferred by petition of the parties or petition 
of either party to the appropriate adjustment 
panel with a full statement of the facts and 
all supporting data bearing upon the con- 
troversy. If such panel finds that the con- 
troversy so referred to it is within its juris- 
diction it shall proceed to consider such con- 
troversy. Parties may be heard either in 
person, by counsel, or by other representa- 
tives, as they may respectively elect, and the 
adjustment panel shall give due notice of all 
hearings to the parties involved in the con- 
troversy. Any panel may empower three or 
more of its members to conduct hearings and 
make findings upon controversies, at any 
place designated by the panel, but final de- 
cisions as to any controversy must be made 
by a majority vote of the entire panel. Each 
adjustment panel shall deliver a written 
opinion in respect of each controversy re- 
ferred to it, setting forth its decision as to 
the respective rights of the parties and re- 
quiring the parties to take such action as 
the panel deems just and equitable. The 
decision of the panel shall be transmitted 
to the Board; and if the Board finds that such 
decision was made in accordance with the 
provisions of this section, the Board shall 
issue an order requiring the parties to the 
controversy to comply with the requirements 
of such decision. 

(d) If either party to a labor controversy 
does not comply with such an order of the 
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Board, any party to such controversy or any 
other person for whose benefit such order 
was made may, at any time within 2 years 
from the date of the order of the Board, file 
in the appropriate district court of the United 
States a petition setting forth briefly the 
causes for which he claims relief, and the 
opinion of the adjustment panel and the 
order of the Board in the premises. Such 
suit in the district court shall proceed in all 
respects as other civil suits, except that on 
the filing of such suit the findings and opin- 
ion of the adjustment panel shall be prima 
facie evidence of the facts therein stated, 
and except that the petitioner shall not be 
liable for cost in the district court nor for 
cost at any subsequent stage of the pro- 
ceedings, unless they accrue upon his appeal, 
and such cost shall be paid out of appropria- 
tion for the expenses of the courts of the 
United States. If the petitioner finally pre- 
vails in such suit he shall be allowed reason- 
able attorney’s fees, to be taxed and collected 
as part of the costs of the suit. The district 
courts shall have jurisdiction to make such 
orders and to enter such judgment as may 
be appropriate to enforce or modify or set 
aside the order of the Board. 


RIGHT TO QUIT EMPLOYMENT 

SEc. 13. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to require an individual employee to 
render labor or service without his consent, 
nor shall anything in this act be construed 
to make the quitting of his labor or service 
by an individual employee an illegal act; 
nor shall any court issue any process to com- 
pel the performance by an individual em- 
ployee of such labor or service, without his 
consent. 

SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 

Sec. 14. If any provision of this act, or the 
application of such provision to any person 
or circumstance, is held invalid, the remain- 
der of this act or the application of such pro- 
vision to persons or circumstances other than 
those as to which it is held invalid, shall not 
b?2 affected thereby. 

Sec. 15. Nothing in this act shall apply to 
employers or employees covered by the Rail- 
way Labor Act. 


A 


Should the Selective Service Act Be 
Extended? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
' Monday, February 4, 1946 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my own remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorD, I wish to include 
notes used by me on the program Con- 
gress on the Air, which was broadcast 
over Station WINX in Washington Sun- 
day, February 3. Since this material 
contains figures which I believe will be 
of interest to the membership on the sub- 
ject of the extension of selective service, 
I call it to the attention of the House. 
The material follows: 


SHOULD THE SELECTIVE SERVICE ACT BE 
EXTENDED? 


I am glad to appear on this program with 
the distinguished Senator from Idaho, Mr. 
TayYLor, and with my close and able friend, 
Congressman CLASON, and with Ernest Lind- 
ley, whose work is so well and so favorably 
known. 

Congress, which is already laboring under 
heavy responsibilities, will, as Mr. Lindley has 
indicated, soon have the hot subject of draft 
extension added to its worries, 















































































In effect, the War Department has stateg 
that we must continue selective service be. 
yond its present expiration date of May 15 
or we shall have another lag in demobilizg-. 
tion which I can assure you, Congress 
doesn't want to face, or we can abandon some 
of the commitments of the armed forces. 
If these are the actual alternatives, Congress 
will find itself in another hot spot. And if 
there are no other alternatives, Congress may 
find it necessary to continue the draft. This 
much is certain: we shall not abandon the 
things we have won honorably with Americay 
blocd. 

But I believe there are other alternatives. 
and Congress believes it. I'll go further ang 
say that the heads of the armed forces can 
develop other alternatives. I have a great 
deal of confidence in their leadership. We 
have seen them lead our forces to victory: 
we have seen them put into operation a 
plan of demobilization which, despite weak- 
nesses which may have been developed, has 
brought men home faster and in a more 
orderly manner than any other nation has 
ever done. 

There is another very practical reason why 
the heads of the armed forces must develop 
suitable alternatives to the extension of the 
draft. Until the Congress has positive proof 
that there is no other way out, it won't be 
possible to muster a corporal’s guard on 
Capitol Hill in support of continued selective 
service. 


DRAFT VERSUS RECRUITMENT 


I said a few moments ago that the War 

epartment has stated in effect that we soon 
shall be right up against the choice of con- 
tinuing the Selective Service Act or of causing 
a lag in demobilization, or an abandonment 
of commitments. If this should be the case, 
the choice will indeed be a most difficult one 
for Congress. Under such circumstances, 
Congress would continue the draft. But 1 
don’t believe those are the real circum- 
stances. 

Let me point out the basis for the War De- 
partment’s reasoning that the draft must 
continue. The Army wants 1,500,000 men on 
July 1, 1946. I think we can confine this 
discussion to Army needs because both the 
Navy and the Marine Corps expect to get 
sufficient personnel from volunteers. The 
Army says recruitment will not provide 
enough men to fill its needs; that the others 
must come through selective service. 

Let’s examine the known facts to date. 
The prewar Regular Army was small. Re- 
cruiting was a more or less haphazard affair. 
By the standards then in effect, we could not 
hope to recruit many men. However, we 
may as well admit that no nation in history 
has maintained by volunteer recruitment a 
force as large as we now contemplate. And 
to complete that picture, we had, in Septem- 
ber 1945 but 12,000 enlistments in the 
Regular Army. 

But during September and October, Con- 
gress wrote a bill providing material induce- 
ments for service in the Regular Army and 
Navy. And in October the number of enlist- 
ments went up to 65,000; in November to 
185,090; in December, the number was 131,- 
000; and in January 71,000 for the first 3 
weeks. By the end of January, the number 
had totaled more than 475,000. Enlistments 
are now running about 4,009 per day. 

To me, here is a significant point. Repre- 
sentatives of the War Department testified 
in September before the Military Affairs 
Committee, of which I am a member, that it 
could not expect to secure more than 300,- 
000 volunteers during the 10-month period 
from September 1945 to July 1916. The pres- 
ent high rate is unexpected, and the War 
Department does not believe the present rate 
of enlistments will continue. Many of the 
men who are enlisting are men already in the 
service who see advantages in the new act. 

But War Department estimates for recruits 
for the 10-month period named already have 
been revised upward from 300,000 to 750,000. 





On the other hand, the drive for volunteers 
fror civilian life is just getting under way. 
Recru ting has never been pushed to the 
limit in this country. Military careers are 
now nuch more attractive than they have 
ever been before, and the public is not yet 
fully acquainted with this fact. 

At any rate, the Army now thinks it can 
get 750,000 volunteers by July 1. I think it 
can get more, and if additional inducements 
for peacetime service are required, I am con- 
fident Congress will provide them. But, us- 
ing the Army's figure of 750,000 as a basis, 
we arrive at a startling fact: This figure is 
nearly as largé as that which the Army ex- 
pected to secure from both enlistments and 
selective service. I want you to think on 
that. Representatives of the War Depart- 
ment stated that they needed 800,000 men 
in the period September to July, of which 
they expected to secure 500,000 by selective 
service and 300,000 by enlistments. By judg- 
ing from past experiences, the Army greatly 
underestimated its ability to get volunteers. 


NUMBER INDUCTED THROUGH SELECTIVE SERVICE 


Now, let’s take a look at selective service 
during the same period. Early in 1945 draft 
quotas were 120,000 per month. In Septem- 
ber the Army reduced its monthly call to 
50,000 men per month, But with the easing 
of pressure on the local boards the number 
secured began to drop. In September, 41,000 
were received through selective service; in 
October, 37,000; in November, 35,000; and, in 
December, 21,000; in January the number was 
21,000 for the first 3 weeks. This gave a 
total of something over 135,000 for the 5- 
month period. 

I want to emphasize the fact that the 
Army anticipated 50,000 men per month for 
the 10-month period from September to July. 
It is falling far short of that mark. Local 
draft boards are quite naturally giving more 
and more consideration to family and hard- 
ship conditions. Even if selective service 
were continued, I do not think the Army 
could secure by this means the replacements 
which it needs to relieve men now in service. 


ALTERNATIVES 


I suggested that there are alternatives to 
selective service. I would like to discuss 
them. 

The first, obviously, is added stress on vol- 
untary enlistments. Service in the peace- 
time arn-y should be made as attractive and 
distinctive as service in time of War, if that 
is possible. It may be necessary to provide 
some additional inducements for military 
careers through legislation, but I believe that 
policy changes by the departments are more 
important than additional legislation. I 
suggest: 

1. Elimination of the caste system which 
relegates enlisted personnel to the lower 
social ctrata. 

2. Homes for family men on or near mili- 
tary posts. 

3. More promotions, including promotions 
from the ranks to commissioned status. I’m 
inclined to the view that all officers should 
first serve as enlisted men. 

4. Continuation of family allotments. 

5. Revision of pay scales periodically to 
make service compensation comparable to 
industrial wages. 

6. Uniform and liberal retirement benefits 
for all services. 

‘. Improved educational opportunities. 

I do not doubt that there are others which 
ould be named. 

As a second alternative, I suggest the re- 
duction of requizements for men in the 
armed forces, by— 

1. Greater use of PW’s in processing of 
equipment for reshipment to this country 
and in rolling up overseas bases. It appears 
that we've got to feed them. We may as 
Well work them. 

2. Use of more civilian employees—at home 
and abroad. Ihave in mind Americans pref- 
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erably, but I don’t limit it to Americans at 
overseas stations. 

3. More efficient use of men in the armed 
forces. I think this is a field for real im- 
provement. I get letters every day from and 
about men in the services who have nothing 
to do. They want to get the job done and 
get home. 

NOW, LET’S SUMMARIZE 


With due respect to the men who direct 
the policies of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments—and I do not think we have ever had 
an abler or more progressive group—I believe 
they have yet to learn a few things about 
the psychology of the American people. The 
people are not concerned about the fact that 
we are not now in a position to fight an 
engagement. They see no necessity to fight 
engagements now. I do not believe that the 
task of closing up shop and bringing our 
belongings home has been made sufficiently 
clear. To the people, this war, except for 
policing, is over. They want the boys home. 
When they get them home, they will be ready 
to start thinking about the next war, or of 
means for preventing it. Our people respect 
the armed forces and their leaders. They are 
in the mood for strong peacetime defenses. 
They don’t want to abandon the things we 
fought for. But the job of demobilization 
and the job of building peacetime forces 
should be completely separated just as fast 
as possible. 

I don’t think the American people can be 
sold on continuation of the draft. But they 
will gladly endorse steps to make peacetime 
service in the armed forces by voluntary 
enlistments attractive and distinctive in 
peace es in war. 





Needs for an Experimental Forest in 
Northern Wisconsin 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1946 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple of Wisconsin are vitally interested in 
their forest lands because the cutting 
and manufacture of wood products has 
been and still is a leading industry in 
the State. Concern over the future of 
the wood-using iadustries has been grow- 
ing for a number of years as the more 
valuable species and sizes of raw sup- 
plies of standing timber became scarcer. 
A few figures will illustrate that there are 
real reasons for concern and that action 
must be taken to guide a revival of forest 
enterprises. 

For several decades Wisconsin was a 
leading State in lumber production and 
vast quantities were exported to other 
areas. But annual production has de- 
clined steadily from over 3,000,000,000 
board feet prior to 1900 to about 1,000,- 
000,000 in 1925. Since 1935 annual pro- 
duction has been under half a billion 
board feet and Wisconsin has been forced 
to import lumber to meet its own require- 
ments. This decline has resulted in loss 
of industries, employment opportunities, 
sources of taxable wealth, and entire 
communities. 

The condition of the present forest 
resource is the key to possible future ex- 
pansion and shows clearly some of the 
steps that must be taken. There are 
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about 17,000,000 acres of forest land in 
the State, with 10,000,000 acres of it con- 
centrated in the northern part. 

This 10,000,000 acres covers 80 percent 
of all land in that northern territory 
and is primarily suited to tree growth 
rather than agriculture. It was once the 
major source of raw material for the 
lumber business but liquidation of saw 
timber stands was so rapid that today 
only 1,0C0,000 acres bear commercial 
stands of value to the lumber and veneer 
industries. These 1,000,000 acres are not 
supplying all of the remaining mills and 
some are continuing operation for a time 
by importing logs from other States. An 
additional 1,600,000 acres is forest of 
cordwood size. These areas produce 
pulpwocd badly needeu by our paper and 
pulp manufacturers but because of the 
small sizes of trees provide few raw ma- 
terials for industries requiring larger 
timber. Diversification of industry is 
therefore limited in these cordwood 
areas. The saw timber and cozdwood 
areas combined total 2,600,000 acres, or 
only 26 percent, of the entire forest 
area in northern Wisconsin. The re- 
maining 7,400,000 acres is contributing 
very little raw material, because nearly 
6,000,000 acres of it is covered with young 
growth too small for commercial use and 
the rest is deforested. 

Maintenance of the forest-products 
industries now present in northern Wis- 
consin means that cutting in the small 
area of commercial forest must be pro- 
longed until the young growth can grow 
to suitable size for cutting. Growth rate 
on the young forests must be increased 
so that trees will reach commercial size 
in time to meet the demands for raw 
supplies as older stands become ex- 
hausted. Deforested and brush areas 
should be converted to productive-forest 
growth by planting or other means. All 
this means more intensive management 
of forest land under improved methods. 

Research is needed to develop these 
methods but no adequate program is 
available in Wisconsin. The Dukes ex- 
perimental forest in northern Michigan 
is a practical demonstration of how re- 
search in forestry can benefit the people 
and industries in timbered sections of 
the country. Technical foresters have 
found out at Dukes how to prolong in- 
definitely the annual cut from a given 
forest area. This kind of information 
adapted to northern Wisconsin condi- 
tions is needed to help solve one of the 
most critical needs in that area. Im- 
proved methods to help with other im- 
portant problems can also be worked out 
by tests and studies on an experimental 
forest. People needing the information 
can then see practical demonstrations on 
te ground by visiting thesc areas as they 
are already doing in great numbers in 
other parts of the United States. 

Last year the Congress appropriated 
funds for setting up more experimental 
forests in the South but provision was not 
made for other regions where forestry is 
important. There is a great deal of pub- 
lic interest in expandin~ this prcftram to 
incluce northern Wisconsin. Farmers 
are vitally concerned because as land- 
owners they continually face problems of 
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forest management. Bankers and busi- 
nessmen realizing the importance of for- 
est industries to the State are in favor of 
an experimental forest to develop meth- 
ods of intensive management that will 
help in putting the ‘ndustries on a sound- 
er permanent basis. Northern Wisconsin 
labor has the biggest stake in this pro- 
gram. Whether or not northern Wiscon- 
sin will have jobs in paper mills and pulp 
mills and other wood-rroduct industries 
depends on the future of the wood, lum- 
ber, and timber supply. Other groups, 
including sportsmen and recreationists, 
see in better management an advance- 
ment of their interests. 

Northern Wisconsin needs the services 
that an experimental forest program can 
provide, and $50,000 should be appropri- 
ated for the support of this work. This 
Congress cannot and must not let us 
down. 





Pending Labor Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ELLIS E. PATTERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1946 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REeEcorD, I include the following resolu- 
tion: 

For the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: 

We, the undersigned, representing seven 
maritime unions, of 250,000 members, and 
meeting in the city of Washington on Feb- 
ruary 4, 1946, call upon Congress to reject 
pending legislation aimed at the destruc- 
tion of American labor unions and to take 
immediate steps to break the conspiracy 
of dominant industrial and financial inter- 
ests which today threatens the future of 
America. 

This coalition is embarked on a program 
which spells crisis, unemployment, suffer- 
ing, anc stagnation. They <eek monopoly 
control and monopoly profits. They would 
foster unemployment and low wages, re- 
stricted prcduction, and high prices. 

Organized labor stands as a barrier in the 
way of their putsch. 

There has been no repetition of the ugly 
and open repressions of the past, of the Me- 
morial Day massacre, of the Mohawk Val- 
ley formula, because the solidarity of work- 
ing people foredoomed such attempts to 
failure. Veteran and nonveteran workers, 
male and female workers, Negro and white 
workers stand shoulder to shoulder. 

Unable to breach labor’s solid wall, these 
conspirators now attempt a flank attack. 
They seek to shackle labor with legislation 
railroaded through on the wave of a manu- 
factured hysteria. They have calculated 
their plot to exclude public consideration of 
the issues. They seek to impose their ab- 
solute control over the American people by 
a process akin to the dictum of a dictator. 

The subvention of the Norris-LaGuardia 
Anti-Injunction Act, the bans on peaceful 
picketing, the prohibitions of the right of 
workingmen to organization, the initial move 
to destroy labor's basic right, are steps to the 
denial of freedoms achieved only after long 
years of uphill struggle. 

The opening of union treasuries to mulct- 
ing by the combined industrial and financial 
interest is a hideous mockery of equality un- 


der law. These giant corporations with their 
unlimited reserves will deplete the workers’ 
fund as rapidly and callously as they have 
destroyed our natural resources in their drive 
for unlimited profits. 

As if their own giant holdings were not 
sufficient, the present strike of industry, the 
war against the American people, the with- 
holding of vitally needed goods to clothe and 
shelter our returning veterans and to ward off 
dangerous inflation are being financed by 
the United States Treasury through excess- 
profits credits. a 

In the interest of a strong, free and pros- 
perous America we call upon Congress to: 

1. Repudiate the Case bill and all other 
variations of strait-jacketing antilabor legis- 
lation. 

2. Repeal the carry-back carry-forward pro- 
visions of the Revenue Act of 1945. 

3. Investigate immediately the conspiracy 
of corporative interests utilizing the full re- 
sources of the Congress, the Justice Depart- 
ment, the OPA and other agencies. 

Joseph Y. Rubin, Murray Winocur, 
Jack Winocur, E. L. Gillman, Harry 
Morgan, Walter A. O’Brien, Ameri- 
can Communications Association; 
Fred Bruette, V. J. Malone, E. A. 
Ramsay, Walter Stack, Walter 
Harris, Marine Firemen, Oilers, 
Watertenders and Wipers Associa- 
tion; Hugh Bryson, Sid Kaufman, 
Irv Dvorin, Dennis Hooper, Marine 
Cooks and Stewards Association; 
Joseph E. Curran, Joseph Stack, 
John Rogan, Harry Conner, E. E. 
Williams, Jack Lawrenson, Howard 
McKenzie, National Maritime Un- 
ion; Harry R. Bridges, Louis Gold- 
blatt, J. R. Robertson, Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union; Samuel J. 
Hogan, R. Merriweather, Warren C. 


Evans, National Marine Engi- 
neers Beneficial Association; 
Ralph Goldsmith, Inlandboats- 


men’s Union. 





Settlement of Industrial Disputes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES P. GEELAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1946 


Mr. GEELAN. Mr. Speaker, I cannot 
say that my experience in the Congress 
thus far has impressed me too much with 
the effectiveness of debates. 

Usually Member after Member takes 
the floor and gives his opinion on the 
subject matter under discussion and very 
often without too much regard for the 
facts in the case. 

It would seem, therefore, that a much 
better contribution could be made in de- 
bates if the Members were in possession 
of the facts, so probably the better course 
to pursue would be to postpone -consid- 
eration of this legislation at this time un- 
til Congress had done a little fact finding 
of its own. In support of that con- 
tention I submit the following as proof 
of the wisdom and necessity for follow- 
ing such a course of action. Two days 
following the request of the President 
that legislation be adopted to provide 
adequate means for the settling of indus- 
trial disputes the distinguished chair- 
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lady of the Committee on Labor [Mrs 
Norton] introduced in the House of 
Representatives a bill now known as 
H. R. 4908, to implement the suggestion 
of the President, and public hearings 
were held by the Committee on Labor 
on this bill om December 10, 12, 13, ang 
14. Now, I submit that that was speedy 
and expeditious action on the part of the 
Committee on Labor, which I have heard 
accused numberless times on this floor 
as being dilatory in their tactics and ir- 
responsive in their actions to the will of 
the people of the country. Following 
the hearings on December 14, it was de- 
cided that in view of the fact that the 
House was scheduled to adjourn on the 
21st, that it would be impossible to con- 
clude the hearings, have the report 
printed, and the bill reported to the 
House for action before that date. 

The majority of the committee felt 
that in view of the testimony that it 
heard that the bill in its present form 
was certainly not the answer to the prob- 
lem confronting the Nation. As a result 
of that conclusion a motion was adopted 
to continue hearings following the recess 
and to broaden the scope of the subject 
matter so that we might get at the basis 
for the real cause of these industrial dis- 
putes and as a result of that ‘information 
would be able to submit corrective legis- 
lation to the House. 

During the recess, as you know, the 
President appealed to the people of the 
country in an attempt to break the log 
jam which was holding up his legislative 
program. 

This evidently caused the strategists 
in the Republican Party to go to work, 
and the first manifestation of their plan 
was exhibited on January 17, the first 
day on which a hearing was held by the 
Committee on Labor following the recess. 
The bills under consideration at the pub- 
lic hearing on that day pertained to the 
return to the States of the employment 
offices. When the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr.-LanpIs] moved, even though 
we were still conducting a public hear- 
ing on a definite subject matter, that we 
proceed to the consideration of H. R. 
4908, the so-called fact-finding bill, and 
to report the bill with an amendment 
striking out the cooling-off period and 
the subpena power of the fact-finding 
boards to the House. Despite the irregu- 
larity of such proceedings, the motion was 
only defeated by a narrow margin. 

The committee continued its hearings 
on the employment service bills, on the 
18th and 19th. On the 21st a request was 
made to the Rules Committee for a rule 
on H. R. 5142 and on Tuesday, January 
22, the committee went into executive 
Session on H. R. 4908, the fact-finding 
bill. This bill was reported out of com- 
mittee with the Landis amendment again 
attached late that afternoon. On 
Wednesday, the 23d, a request was made 
of the Rules Committee for a rule on 
H. R. 4908 with the result that we neither 
have the fact-finding bil: as suggested by 
the President nor as a suggested substi- 
tute, a bill which any person professing 
to be fair could say that he would support. 
Much has been said about the method 








used in bringing the Case bill to this floor 
for action so I will not dwell further on 
that point other than to say that no star- 
chamber proceedings ever conducted 
could match the operation of the Rules 
Committee on their handling of this mat- 
ter. I think I have shown to all fair- 
minded people that the Labor Committee 
has acted expeditiously and intelligently. 
I think it is now very evident to all who 
will see that this subject requires much 
more investigation and study before any- 
thing resembling an honest or factual de- 
cision as to what te correct method of 
handling these disputes should be. 

It has been contended here by a num- 
ber of Members on the other side of the 
aisle that they were acting at the request 
of the President. If this is correct I dare 
sar it would mark the first time since 
1932 with the possible exception of the 
declaration of war that the members of 
the minority party in this House followed 
the advise, council, and suggestions of 
the President or of our late President. 
They also forget to tell you that largely 
by the efforts of the members of their 
party they have other legislation which 
the President recommenced securely 
locked up in committee and is still so 
pigeonholed. No mention is made of 
that, no promise that the suggestions of 
the President’s in those respects will be 
followed out. 

As a result .of questioning on the floor 
the other day it became quite evident 
what the plan in the back of the framers 
of the Case resolution was. As I stated 
before, on January 17 the gentleman 
from Indiana (Mr. LANpIs] moved that 
H. R. 4908 be favorably reported to the 
House with the subpena power of the 
fact-finding boards and the cooling-off 
period stricken from the bill. Obviously 
this was merely a move to get the bill 
out of committee, and it was felt that 
by amending the bill as suggested he 
would satisfy opposition that manage- 
ment had to the subpena power of the 
fact-finding boards and would satisfy 
labor by the removal of the cooling-off 
period. The obvious intent for such a 
move was to use the bill as a vehicle to 
which could be attached much more 
drastic and punitive measures as has 
been done. The reference he made as 
to why I think this is so is that on 
Thursday, as a result of a question by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
CrEEN] addressed to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Lanpis] as to whether the 
gentleman from Indiana knew, at the 
time he made his motion in the com- 
mittee to report out the fact-finding bill, 
of the Case bill. His answer to that 
question and subsequent contributions 
on the part of the gentleman from South 
Dakota (Mr. Case] left no doubt in the 
minds of all who heard the question and 
answers that the gentleman from 
Indiana did know that a measure along 
these lines was to be presented. 

I am sure that with this explanation 
all fair-minded Members will agree that 
neither of these bills are the answer to 
the problem and that only by a further 
painstaking investigation will we be able 
to come up with the right answers, a 
Solution that will be fair to the public, 
to industry, and to labor. 
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Shall We Have Peacetime Military 
Conscription 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1946 


Mr.SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing address delivered by me over 
WWDC, Washington, D. C., December 5, 
1945; over KDRO, Sedalia, Mo., and 
KGBX, Springfield, Mo., on Saturday, 
December 15; and over KWTO, Spring- 
field, Mo., Sunday, December 16, 1945: 


My fellow countrymen, today Congress is 
faced with more headaches than ever before 
in our history. Among the many complex, 
baffling problems that confront us, none is 
more important or momentous in its con- 
sequences than the highly controversial and 
hotly debated question of universal military 
training. 

As a member of the Special Select Commit- 
tee on Postwar Military Policy that listened 
for weeks to voluminous testimony, and as 
a member of the House Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs that is now holding hearings on 
this widely disputed question, I propose 
briefly to discuss it. Like every other ques- 
tion, it has two sides, and is a matter on 
which honest, intelligent, and patriotic peo- 
ple differ. We should be charitable or at 
least reasonable with those who differ from 
us. 

There is one fundamental point upcn 
which all the members of our committee, 
and I believe the whole Congress and the 
American people agree—and that is—America 
must be strong during the postwar period 
of readjustment and in the midst of con- 
fusion and uncertainty in a troubled and 
unstable world. All of us want adequate 
preparedness for this country and differ only 
as to the means whereby we can achieve it. 
We all want a just and lasting peace. 

As most of you know, I made the motion 
in our committee to postpone action on this 
legislation until next January. And though 
the mction failed by the narrow margin of 
3 votes, I think I can assure you tonight 
that there will be no action on this legisla- 
tion until next year, and also that H. R. 515, 
which grants blanket authority without any 
definite plan to the Federal Government to 
conscript young men at the age of 18, will 
not pass without modification. 

We who opposed the consideration of this 
legislation now are not necessarily opposed 
to some kind of military training because we 
believe in adequate national defense. We 
want a superior Air Force, the largest Navy, 
not necessarily the largest but certainly the 
most highly trained and best equipped Army 
on this earth. We also want two more 
things: 1. Scientific research and techno- 
logical development in the latest weapons 
and most up-to-date techniques of warfare. 
2. A centralized inteiligence service which 
will inform our Government and our people 
what is actually going on in every other 
nation. 

It is generally agreed that the next war 
will be as different from the one just ended 
as this war was from the one fought a 
quarter of a century ago. The next war 
will largely be fought in laboratories and 
test tubes—perhaps by pushing buttons, 
touching off pilotless planes, and jet-pro- 
pelled rockets carrying atomic energy which 
would render obsolete any large standing 
army within a few years or even months after 
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tts training. While trained men are still 
mecessary, future wars will not be won by 
mass armies. 

There is no occasion for hysterical haste 
and any attempt to use wartime emotions to 
pass this legislation is unwise. The fears of 
the people are being played upon. Like a 
Mother Hubbard this bill covers everything 
and touches nothing. We want more de- 
tails in this specific measure, more informa- 
tion about the President's negotiations with 
foreign powers end the possibilities of uni- 
versal agreements in the United Nations Or- 
ganization which might make the military 
draft unnecessary. Questions have devel- 
oped which make it advisable to review the 
whole structure of our national defense and 
our military establishments. We must not 
hurriedly adopt recommendations for make- 
shift solutions which in the long run may 
only weaken this Nation. 

Can we not afford to wait for a little while 
until some definite decisions are reached 
upon the handling of the atomic bomb and 
until our foreign commitments are made 
known under the United Nations Organiza- 
tion? 

It is generally admitted by everyone that 
Germany, Japan, and Italy have been all but 
annihilated and rendered impotent for years 
to come so that there is no great need for 
building up a huge military establishm 
in order to defend ourselves. General Elsen- 
hower recently said there wou!d never be 
between the United States and Great Brit 
and that Soviet Russia did 
with us. 

The truth of the matter is both Britain and 
Russia are exhausted by this war and are 
now coming to us with hat in and, each ask- 
ing for a $6,000,000,C00 loan. Russia will be 
kept occupied for the next quarter of a cen- 
tury in rehabilitating herself, rebuilding her 
cities, and setting her own house in « 
Britain has more irons in the fire th: 
can handle. Of whom, then, are we afraid? 
We still have superiority in the air and on 
the sea, with a reservoir of 12,000,000 men and 
women who fought in this war, and half of 
whom will be the best reserves on earth for 
the next 5 years. Why mot wait just a little 
while until we find out what our contribu- 
tion will be to the international organization 
that will establish a just and lasting peace? 
Why not center our attention on peace in- 
stead of war? Why challenge others to an 
armament race? 

Thre is no danger of an immediate ; 
tack on the United States from any quart 
in this world. We have the secret of the 
atomic bomb and intend to keep if until we 

mn reach a mutual understanding and 
agreement that will not jeopardize our safety. 

But the militarists and those who rely 
only upon physical force are working fever- 
ishly to cram down our throats this bill. 
Naturally, the admirals and generals have a 
vested interest because they want to main- 
tain their rank and pay. They like to com- 
mand large bodies of men and think little cf 
other phases of our national defense 
the military. 

Certainly, such legislation, which is a radi- 
cal departure from our whole philosophy of 
life, should not be acted upon until 
millions of men and women in our armed 
services—many of them still overseas—are 
returned to this country to give their own 
free and untrammeled opinions after the 
discharges. We have been told that th 
in our armed services are overwhelmingly 
in favor of this legislation. This, I do not 
believe any more than I do the Gallup poll. 
I can truthfully say that my heavy corre- 
spondence has been 10 to 1 against 
time conscription or 
training. 

The proponents of this legislation have 
adroitly called it universal military train- 
ing and they have belabored the point that 
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it is not peacetime conscription. A rose 
smells the same by any name you call it and 
the point is, every youth when he reaches 
the age of 18 is drafted for 1 year to take 
military training. He must do this whether 
he wants to or not. This is the essence of 
coercion and compulsion which is repugnant 
to free men. It is so contrary to our Ameri- 
can tradition that it deserves the most 
careful scrutiny and mature consideration. 

I dare say that most men and women in 
our armed services, as well as our civilian 
population, have not read this bill and 
thought it through t» ics inevitable conclu- 
sion. If men in our armed forces are so 
strong for it, why do the proponents of the 
measure want to rush it through before 
these men are brought back home? Why 
saddle this un-American scheme and foreign 
system upon them when they are abroad? 
The ones who have suffered most and made 
the greatest sacrifices are entitled to be 
l.eard on a matter of such major importance. 
Men in uniform are not free to give their 
honest opinions—not *o long as they remain 
in the clutches of their officers. We should 
wait until the servicemen come home and 
are out of uniform. Then they will be free 
to talk and express their full and honest 
judgment. 

My fellow Americans, those who are advo- 
cating the passage of this legislation have 
been very careful to say little or nothing 
about its tremendous cost. The money called 
for under this program would give every boy 
and girl in the United States a 4-year college 
or university education. It was admitted by 
the Secretary of War that the enactment of 
the pending bill will create a standing Army 
of 500,000 men to train every year 700,000 in- 
ductees, which with the upkeep and equip- 
ment will cost the taxpayers of this country 
$4,200,000,000. Yesterday we passed a naval 
bill in the House which will add its annual 
expenditure of $3,500,000,C00. This means a 
total of $7,700,000,000 for the Army and Navy 
alone in peacetime. The Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration will spend next year $3,600,000,000 
and the interest on our staggering national 
d-bt of nearly $300,000,000,000 will amount 
to $6,000,600,000 a year. Think of it—an an- 
nual Budget of $17,300,000,000 for only our 
armed services, the Veterans’ Administration, 
and interest on our national debt. This does 
not include social security or any appropria- 
tions for the regular departments and estab- 
lishments of the Government. It is safe to 
predict that our annual Budget following this 
war will be about four times as large as it 
was before the war. Can the American people 
carry such an overwhelming burden? Any 
sane person knows we cannot continue for- 
ever to spend two and three dollars for every 
one we take in. 

Yes; we believe in national defense, but the 
military arm is only one part of it. Economic 
soundness and financial strength are just as 
important. Military prowess is no good if we 
are bankrupt. No sane person will deny that 
it was America’s industrial capacity, her 
business acumen, and her financial strength 
which supplied the sinews and weapons of 
war, as well as the fighting heart of our men 
and women on the battle fronts that won 
this war. 

This calls for a word about industrial mo- 
bilization. If we will not have time to mo- 
bilize men in the next war, certainly we will 
not have time to convert from peace to war 
time economy. So if we are to have con- 
scription, let’s make it total. If we have 
draft of manpower, let’s have industrial mo- 
bilization. Men are at least as important as 
money. If we want to stay out of war, let’s 
tae the profits out of war. Those who are 
so eager to conscript their neighbors are not 
so keen on having their own money and their 
own business drafted. There was a plan of 
industrial mobilization before this war, but 
we could not put it through Congress. 

My fellow Americans, I want to keep this 
country free. I want it to be a land of 


freemen and of free enterprise. Because it 
always has been, we have repelled every at- 
tack made upon us. Only recently Congress 
passed a bill with liberal provisions to stimu- 
late voluntary enlistments. We reduced the 
period of training from 3 years to 1. We 
made the Army more attractive by increas- 
ing servicemen’s pay, by encouraging promo- 
tions within the ranks, by giving benefits to 
their families, by offering travel and educa- 
tional opportunities, and in the first 2 
months 60,000 men enlisted or reenlisted in 
our Army. They are coming in now at the 
rate of more than 6,000 per day, or four times 
the number volunteering in September. Why 
not give the volunteer method a fair trial? 
A volunteer army is the best army on earth. 
Freemmcen always have outworked, outpro- 
duced, and outfought slaves. 

It is significant that Germany, Japan, and 
Italy—the three Axis Powers—as well as 
every other major nation in history which 
has had universal military training or peace- 
time conscription, inevitably has been led 
into war and eventually to defeat and utter 
ruin. 

If we begin drafting men and then pass 
the equal rights amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, we will also draft women and finally 
and inescapably we will draft all business. 
We have not fought to destroy militarism and 
dictatorship abroad to establish them here 
at home. We do not feel that it is morally 
safe, economically justifiable, or politically 
wise to take 18-year-old adolescents from 
the influences of their homes, churches, and 
schools and segregate them in Army Camps 
where influences are none too good. In mili- 
tary life discipline is imposed from without. 
In civilian life discipline is created from 
within. Education and health of our youth 
can be developed much more efficiently and 
cheaply in our schools than in Army camps. 
Blind obedience to military commands is not 
conducive to the free scientific spirit of in- 
quisitiveness. Servility to superiors makes a 
boy weak—not strong. One can differ and 
talk back in a college classroom, but not in 
an Army camp. 

We do not feel that America, which is 
populated by many peoples—most of whom 
came to this New World to escape the 
tyranny of the Old—should now adopt the 
foreign philosophy and the alien idea from 
which they fled. Millions of our men have 
fought and many thousands have died to 
avoid such slavery. 


Mr. Speaker, it is rather significant 
that our Committee on Military Affairs, 
after reconvening in January 1946, de- 
cided to postpone hearings on this con- 
troversial measure indefinitely. Perhaps 
it is because they heard from the people 
when they were back home during the 
recess, or maybe it is because General 
Eisenhower has justified fully the stand 
I took on this legislation before hearings 
began November 8, 1945. 





Demobilization of Doctors and Dentists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1946 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing portions of a letter received from 
a dentist on duty in the Philippines. 
Apparently the same old hoarding of 
doctors and dentists still exists. 
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LUZON, PHILIPPINES, January 20, 1946 

Dear Dr. Jupp: I'm a dentist in the Army 
stationed on Luzon for the present. I fee} 
very strongly that the War Department is not 
accomplishing this demobilization as fast as 
they can and the reasons they give for the 
slowing down are certainly not valid in 4 
majority of the cases here. There are sti) 
a lot of question that I think Congress ought 
to investigate. 

1. Why has the Army Dental Corps stoppeq 
giving commissions to ASTP graduates ang 
yet will not discharge men 35 to 40 that wij) 
have to go out and start building a practice 
again? I am 25, 24% years Army, overseas 14 
months, and so have no complaint at present 
but I am afraid that I will be in a couple 
more years if a fire isn’t set under the map 
in charge. There are men here that haye 
been declared surplus a month ago by Base 
M but they are just left here although we 
have eight dentists doing work that could 
easily be handled by two dentists. 

2. Why isn’t the medical department re- 
lieving the doctors overseas and discharging 
more doctors? The doctors are as badly over. 
staffed as the dentists with 32 doctors for 300 
patients but again the surplus is just left, 
A majority of the doctors (75 percent) have 
had 3 years’ service and 114 years overseas 
One young doctor has been sent here and 
he says that the Army is holding the fresh 
graduates in the States for some reason or 
other. He volunteered to come overseas or 
would be in the States himself. 

There are many more lesser points that 
should be cleared up but I do not wish to 
bother you with the minor items. A doctor 
whom I know is being held up for discharge 
because he is a specialist in internal medi- 
cine. He has not been practicing internal 
medicine for better than a year. 

I am like the rest of the men over here, 
perfectly willing to do my duty and stay if 
necessary, but I haven’t done a day’s work 
since the war ended and I know that most of 
the soldiers in the islands have done the 
same. I think we deserve an honest state- 
ment as to why we are here or else a trip 
home. 

I realize that you aren’t on the committee 
investigating the demobilization but I 
thought that you could forward the facts. 
My aim was to let you and the other Repre- 
sentatives know about the situation over 
here from a person who has been over here 
quite a while and traveled around Luzon a 
good deal. 

Sincerely yours, 








Captain, Dental Corps. 





Loan to England 


REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1946 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, as the time 
approaches for us to consider the ap- 
plication for a loan to England, it is sig- 
nificant that British figures generally 
popular in this country begin to arrive 
on our shores. We have Mr. Churchill, 
Lady Astor, Labor Party Floor Leader 
Herbert Morrison, Food Minister Sir Ben 
Smith, and we are told a trip was planned 


‘ for Princess Elizabeth, but for some rea- 


son her trip was canceled. Our friends 
across the sea have found by experience 
that this operation pays big dividends. 
The King came to see the President just 









before our entry into the Second World 
"ae internationally minded folks in 
New York and Washington, sometimes 
voferred to aS parlor pinks, now can be 
expected to whoop it up for the Empire. 

This past week Lady Astor reminded 
us of our obligation to England although 
we have canceled war debts and lend- 
jease obligations to the tune of $35,000,- 
000,C09 

At the time Bretton Woods was ap- 
proved by the Congress we were told 
by the proponents that this bank would 
ford facilities for foreign loans along 
1 the Exrort-Import Bank and 
m direct loans unnecessary. Now 
we are informed that practically all our 
allies are coming in for loans. First 
comes the British for $4,500,000,000, then 
the Russians for $6,000,000 000, and five 
or six billion for other allies. Why does 
not the administration give us the over- 
all picture of the loan situation so we 
can approach the problem intelligently? 

The opposition to the Truman loan by 
scme of the British spokesmen has been 
the subject of much speculation in this 
country. We have some interesting in- 
formation from an authoritative source 
which will throw some light on the sub- 
ject. This source discloses Mr. Dalton, 
the Chancelor of the Exchequer, as say- 
ing the loan agreement gives England 
a substantial and undisputable advan- 
taze. It is further evident that England 
must have the Truman loan in order to 
fulfill one of its provisos, to wit, to have 
the financial strength to participate in 
the Bretton Woods agreement. Again 
we have a picture of the cunning deceit 
of our administration. 
The American peop!e were told that our 








allies would contribute to the Bretton . 


Woods Bank. Now it appears that the 
Alles will contribute to the bank, whose 
sole purpose is to lend money to and 
stabilize the currency of foreign nations, 
provided we give them the money for 
their contribution. This certainly pre- 
sents an interesting situation, and it is 
my intention to discuss this subject to a 
greater extent when the loan proposal 
comes to the House. 





Polish Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1946 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaxer, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include a very interesting and to 
point editorial on the Polish problem 
hat appeared in the Washington Eve- 
ing Star of Saturday, February 2: 

POLISH PROBLEM 

The grave charges made by London and 
Washington against the law-enforcement 
branch of the present Polish Government 

ings back into the limelight of public in- 
terest the thorny problem which that un- 
fortunate country presents. In virtually 
‘aent.cai terms, Foreign Secretary Bevin and 
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Secretary of State Byrnes accuse the Polish 
Security police of murdering prominent 
members of political parties which are in 
the Polish Government’s bad graces. These 
open charges follow repeated diplomatic rep- 
resentations by the British and American 
Ambassadors to Warsaw which have had no 
effect. 

The indications are that the Polish Govern- 
ment is not minded to heed these protests. 
The reaction of the Polish official press and 
Government spokesmen to Mr. Bevin’s state- 
ment was an angry denial of the charges, 
coupled with assertions that Poland was an 
independent nation whose Government would 
do as it saw fit. Now, in answer to Secre- 
tary Byrnes, the Polish Ambassador here de- 
nies the charges, puts the blame on agents 
of the London government in exile, and goes 
so far as to assert that those exiled elements, 
headed by Gen. Wladyslaw Anders, main- 
tain contact with their “terrorist” agents in 
Poland “through a group of the national 
armed forces stationed in Coburg in the 
American zone of Germany.” 

Whatever may be the truth about the do- 
ings of those “reactionary” agents, the Polish 
Government is not free to do as it pleases, 
because it is bound by the terms of the 
Yalta and Potsdam agreements, to which it 
assented in order to get recognition from 
Britain and America. One of those terms 
is the establishment of a democratic, rep- 
resentative government, attained by free 
elections. And both Secretary Byrnes and 
Foreign Secretary Bevin have pointed out 
that their governments assumed responsi- 
bility for the carrying out of those pledges. 

However, the weight of reliable evidence 
is to the effect that the present Polish Gov- 
ernment is ruthlessly persecuting all those 
who do not bow to its policies; also that 
those elements constitute a majority of the 
Polish people. Under such circumstances 
the holding of free elections is impossible. 
Furthermore, a high Polish official has an- 
nounced that the elections, when held, 
would be “democratic in the sense that the 
Poles understand democracy, and not in the 
western se..se.” This is, of course, the line 
taken by Soviet Russia and all its satellites. 
It reveals more clearly than ever how thor- 
oughly the present Polish Government, orig- 
inally Moscow’s creation, is Moscow’s tool. 
In view of all this, it seems that Washing- 
ton and London have reason to regret what 
seems to have been premature recognition 
of a regime which makes a mockery of its 
international obligations. 





Industrial Dynamite 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. ROWAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1946 


Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the Chicago 
Times of Friday, February 1, 1946, on 
the strike situation: 


STop, Look, aND LISTEN, CONGRESS 


Events of the past few days bring though- 
ful citizens to the unhappy conclusion that 
the Lower House of Congress has been stam- 
peded into consideration of a labor-control 
bill which has the earmarks of industrial 
dynamite. 

The pressure on Congress to “do some- 
thing” about the current strike situation 
apparently has built up a mocd of mob psy- 
chology among some legislators. The House 
yesterday voted, 258 to 114, to consider a 
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labor bill introduced only 3 days ago by Rep- 
resentative CasE, Republican, of South Da- 
kota. 

This bill has never been considered by a 
legislative committee. There have been no 
public hearings on it. It was not even in 
printed form when it was first submitted on 
Tuesday. It stands a fair chance of being 
passed by the House next Tuesday, whooped 
thoroughly by Republicans and southern 
Democrats. 

Aside from the merits or demerits of the 
Case bill, Congress, by hasty action, has 
shown it is in no mood to pass important 
legislation which should have all the study 
and preparation as was given to such a bill 
as the Wagner Labor Relations Act in 1935. 
Passage of half-baked legislation could make 
matters worse, not better. Congress should 
recall the fiasco of the Smith-Connally bill, 
which was passed during a wave of anger 
against John L. Lewis and which caused 
more strikes than it prevented. 

The Case bill may contain provisions which 
eventually must be adopted, in some form, 
by Congress. But it contains others which 
at the very least have nothing to do with the 
present controversies—such as prohibition of 
formation of foremen’s unions. It includes 
one provision that could take away from 
certain workers their hard-won rights under 
the Wagner Act in the event of a fist fight 
on a picket line. 


ACTION NOW, HEADACHES LATER 


These are matters for long-range legisla- 
tion to be considered when the country, 
through Congress, w ites a definite labor pol- 
icy. Hasty action now can bring headaches 
later. Calmer heads in Congress should ask 
their colleagues: Is there anything at all that 
ve can do now about the present strike situ- 
ation? William M. Leiserson, Chairman of 
the National Mediation Board and a towering 
figure in American labor history, says it’s 
too late to aid the settlement of the current 
strike condition by legislation. 

Mr. Leiserson says the Government cannot 
absolutely prevent strikes. That’s a plain 
fact. The Case bill is advertised as a meas- 
ure thai will prevent strikes. All the Gov- 
ernment can do is to secure the rights of 
both unions and employers, to protect the 
rights of the public, to use its good offices 
in bringing employers and employees togeth- 
er, and in the most stubborn cases to facili- 
tate the settlement by mobilization of facts. 

After the Government has done all of that, 
there still will be strikes unless collective 
bargaining is conducted in a spirit of good 
will on both sides. We have seen that gen- 
uine bargaining can be made to work, as 
witness the settlement of the Ford and 
Chrysler issues without strikes. The preven- 
tion of strikes must come voluntarily from 
the relationship which capital and labor 
create between themselves 


WAGNER ACT VERSUS HUMAN NATURE 

The question has been raised whether the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act has failed. It 
Was supposed to remcve certain sources of 


industrial strife and unrest The Wagner 
Act was not a cure-all. It eliminated one 
cause of industrial strife; the refusal of em- 
plcyers to recognize the inherent right of 


employees to organize into unions 
ized the position of capital and labor at the 
bargaining table—but it cculdn’t force them 
to agree. The Wagner Act couldn't change 
human nature. 

The Wagner Act was a long step on the 
road to harmony between those who own 
tcols of industry and those who work 
The Wagner Act eliminated most of tl 
violence from the labor disputes It has 
brought disagreements from the picket line 
to the conference table. Now, perhaps, we 
have reached the stage where the two power- 
ful groups, capital and labor, must write 
their cwn rules to facilitate agreement or find 
themselves in a maze of musts that C 
will attempt to write. 


It equal- 
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The answer to that problem does not lie 
in passing laws such as the Case bill with 
which would have the effect in many in- 
stances of going back to the days when there 
were no labor laws at all. In some cases it 
would nullify the Wagner Act and the Norris- 
LaGuardia Anti-Injunction Act. 

The answer should lie, tn the long run, in 
better defining the social obligations of both 
capital and labor, and, in some industries, 
such as utilities, setting up better machinery 
for bargaining patterned after the Railway 
Labor Act. 

Congress should stop, look, and listen— 
especially to experts such as Leiserson—be- 
fore it takes any action that it, or the coun- 
try, may later regret. 





Where Was the American Legion When 
the Veterans’ Administration First 
Caught on Fire? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. HOOK 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1946 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statement by J. H. 
Leib, past vice commander, past service 
officer, chairman, servicemen’s hospital- 
ity committee: 


WHERE WAS THE AMERICAN LEGION WHEN THE 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION FIRST CAUGHT ON 
FIRE? 


(By J. H. Leib, past vice commander, past 
service officer, chairman, servicemen’s hos- 
pitality committee) 

The vicious and demagogic attack by the 
national commander of the American Legion 
upon General Bradley, Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, backfired so fiercely that the 
echo was heard throughout the Nation. 

Why did the leadership of the American 
Legion wait to bombast the befuddled Vet- 
erans’ Administration at such a late date? 

It is amusing to recall that during the 
original assault upon General Hines and his 
deplorable administration of veterans’ affairs, 
which was led by this writer, the leadership 
of the American Legion had the audacity to 
come before the House of Representatives 
Veterans’ Committee in June 1945 to defend 
the very predicament and state of affairs 
that they are now attempting to criticize. 

I submit that the leadership of the Amer- 
ican Legion more than any other single force 
is responsible for existing conditions within 
the Veterans’ Administration. This asser- 
tion is based upon the following facts: 

When this writer as an officer in the Legion 
launched an attack upon the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration early in August 1944, predict- 
ing the very situation that now presents 
itself, the national headquarters of the 
Legion sent representatives to the king mak- 
ers of my post to demand that I be ousted 
from office. I was coerced, threatened, and 
finally bitterly reprimanded by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia department commander 
of the Legion at an open post meeting. 

This feeble censure came at the specific 
‘ request of the national headquarters of the 
American Legion. 

In other words the leadership of the Legion 
did everything it possibly could to silence a 
single voice that was crying in the wilder- 
ness—pleading and urging that immediate 
action be taken to prevent the existing 
chaotic scandal, which now has been heaped 
upon the shoulders of General Bradley and 





who is trying his utmost to correct these 
conditions. . 

The leadership of the Legion not only 
refused to take part in such a farsighted 
campaign but went out of its way to vilify 
those who were extremely anxious to see 
that the machinery was set up to ease the 
burden of returning veterans who might 
have business before the VA. 

When I, and later others, demanded an 
immediate shake-up and the necessity for 
the streamlining of procedures for claims 
and hospitalization in the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration—didn’t the American Legion rush 
to the defense of General Hines, heaping 
praise and additional honors upon him? 

It was during this very period that the 
break-down of the Veterans’ Administration 
was well under way. The American Legion 
showed no concern then—why is it doing so 
now? 

Didn’t the national rehabilitation director 
of the Legion say during last spring’s con- 
gressional investigation of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration that the American Legion had 
no other choice but to defend their bene- 
factor—General Hines, and his dispirited 
administration, simply because the VA was 
“our baby—and we must defend ourselves in 
face of the charges’? 

Didn't the National Legionnaire—official 
publication of the Legion, carry a story in its 
June 1945 issue headlined as follows: “An 
appreciation of General Hines—by director 
of division that worked closest with veteran 
leader’’—meaning the rehabilitation director. 

I ask—appreciation for what? For the 
callous disregard of human feeling and public 
responsibility that the Hines’ administration 
displayed in the rehabilitation of disabled 
veterans—for his lack of foresight and in- 
competency that was so obvious then, as it 
is now? 

Didn't the leadership of the Legion on 
August 31, 1945, present a gold watch to 
General Hines, as a token of “love, respect, 
affection, and esteem of every member of 
the Legion’—for his outstanding service as 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs? 

This stupid occasion took place 2 months 
after General Hines was ousted from office 
and while the newspaper headlines were still 
burning with such articles like “Veterans 
treated like dogs in veterans’ hospitals,” 
“Northport Hospital manager confirms abuse 
of patients,” “Care of tubercular at veterans’ 
hospitals scored,” “General Bradley on sur- 
prise visit finds bad state at Northport,” and 
while disabled soldiers were flooding official 
Washington with shocking cases of mistreat- 
ment and confusion at the hands of the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

During the same period did not the Ameri- 
can Legion protect General Hines when he 
refused to clean up the artificial limb scandal 
and it finally took a Justice Department in- 
dictment of the limb industry on antitrust 
violations to give amputated veterans bet- 
ter equipment. 

Finally, when this writer urged the im- 
mediate construction of badly needed vet- 
erans’ hospitals to care for veterans of this 
war, pointing out over and over in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp that only 8,000-odd beds 
had been added to Veterans’ Administration 
facilities throughout the Nation since Pearl 
Harbor, did the American Legion lift a finger 
to help bring about these needed beds? In 
fact, when this writer raised the issue of 
the pauper oath, which was intended to force 
the immediate construction of additional 
hospitals, the national headquarters of the 
American Legion wrote three letters to Wash- 
ington demanding that I refrain from press- 
ing the matter any further. 

Now we find Johnny-come-lately Stelle, 
the national commander of the Legion, 
emerging from his hole a day before ground- 
hog day, charging in a punch-drunk manner 
that “hundreds of thousands of veterans’ 
claims for hospitalization, compensation, and 
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s0 forth” are stalled in the Veterans’ Admin. 
istration under General Bradley—a man who 
took over a mess left behind by an jp. 
competent public official. 

Need anything else be added? Yes; thanks 
to the short-sighted leadership of the Ameri. 
can Legion and to their protégé, Genera) 
Hines—for their joint refusal to act when 
action was so vitally necessary. 





Compulsory Military Training and the 
Future of the United States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1946 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, in consid- 
ering the proposal to establish perma- 
nent compulsory military training in this 
country, we should follow the advice of 
an eminent educator, when he said: 


We should postpone action on conscription 
until the subject has been much more fully 
investigated and the President appoint a 


national commission to survey all the as- 
pects of the proposed training program. 


A condensation of an illuminating 
article br Arthur E. Morgan entitled 
“Conscription and the West Point Mind,” 
taken from the February issue of Mer- 
cury, is presented herewith: 


The value of (case for) compulsory military 
training has been ably presented by high 
Army, Navy, and Government Officials, in the 
press, on the radio, and before congressional 
committees. Let us now look at the other 
side. 

Both sides agree upon the importance of 
the proposed step. Hanson Baldwin, the 
military critic of the New York Times, and an 
opponent of conscription, says: “Permanent 
peacetime conscription—universal military 
training—will profoundly influence our s0- 
cial, economic, physical, and educational! life, 
as well as our military organization.” Gen- 
eral Marshall, former Chief of Staff and 4 
vigorous exponent of conscription, states in 
his recent biennial report: “By this method 
we would establish, for the generations to 
come, a national military policy.” 

The Army works ceaselessly for more power 
and prestige. It has disclosed no limits to 
the craving for power. 

The authoritarian and dictatorial temper 
of West Point rules the Army. It is not just 
a regime for training military men, but a 
cult, with a deep-rooted tradition and phi- 
losophy. Few religions or other cults any- 
where put their novices through such intense 
training. Few Americans realize what me- 
dieval, coercive indoctrination of young 
minds goes on at the Academy. 

Three factors have helped West Point to 
perpetuate that pattern: The habit of @p- 
pointing its own graduates to its teaching 
staff; the admission of immature and impres- 
sionable youth, mostly just out of high 
school; afid the system of extreme isolation. 
In such an environment the spirit of the 
young cadet is broken and his mind is deeply 
indoctrinated. Only a few exceptionally 
strong characters withstand that process. 

General MacArthur, as Superintendent of 
the Academy, tried to modernize the institu- 
tion, but was opposed and eliminated be- 
fore his 4-year term was completed. 

Extension of West Point influence would 
menace long-time military security. Its reg- 
imentation and arbitrary subordination to 











thority has been deadly to alert, creative 


F i. vone remembers the unsuccessful ef- 
saree of General Mitchell to get recognition 
i» the Army of the significance of the air- 
niane in war. I am told by an able and well- 
te ed physicist that rudimentary radar 
ment was designed, built, and fur- 
wea t to some of our warships during the 
First World War. It was not perfect, and was 
left unused. The equipment lay on ship- 
board for about a decade, while no one in 
the Navy showed enough creative imagina- 
tion to explore its enormous possibilities. 

As for the atomic bomb, Alexander Sachs, 
who was directly effective in bringing the 
project to the attention of the President, 
states that both the Army and the Navy 
were initially uninterested and for a con- 
siderable period remained indifferent. This 
most powerful of all military forces, there- 
fore, like so many other concepts requiring 
ranging imagination, would have been lost 
if the West Point and Annapolis judgments 
had not been overruled by an imaginative 
President, with the encouragement of the 
civilian head of the United States Bureau of 
Standards, Lyman J. Briggs. 

There is reason to believe that military 
shortsightedness continued to impede the 
atomic bomb project, and there can be no 
coubt of its well-nigh disastrous influence 
on the development of science generally. 
Dr, Charles Allen Thomas, vice-president of 
the Monsanto Chemical Co., had charge of 
a critical phase of the project—the chem- 
istry and purification of plutonium. He 
holds that the Army failed utterly to see 
the significance, of science to the war effort, 
and insisted on drafting science students 
vitally needed to sustain our national 
strength. Dr. Thomas said: 

“The present selective-service policies may 
have a profoundly adverse effect on the 
atomic bomb program, and might even cost 
the United States its head start in atomic 
bomb research over Other nations. * * * 

“Postwar scientific research in the United 

ates has been set back by at least from 
2 to 4 years by the Gratting of young natural 
scientists. * 

“Already it will take until 1955 for the uni- 
versities of this country to catch up with 
the need for scientifically trained young men 
at the rate at which that need was growing 
before the war. * * ® 

“In contrast with United States policy, 
both Great Britain and Russia have been 
careful to conserve their young natural sci- 
entific and research talent.” 

He stated that 20 percent of his research 
staff now face induction. More are classed 
I-A than during the war! “It takes 6 or 7 
years from high school to give a young man 
the necessary training for research work, and 
the moment he finishes this schooling in 
college and industry he is ‘right in the middle 
of the draft.’ The average age of the natural 
Scientists working on the atomic bomb proj- 
ect at Santa Fe was around 30 years.” 

Senator La FoLLETTE wrote (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, November 23, 1945): “It is a well- 
known fact that most of the startling tech- 

| progress of the past war came from 

ide the armed forces. And many a Ssci- 
itist and engineer will bitterly tell you that 
levelopments and contributions were 

> in spite of, not with the help of, the 
rvices.” Military strength, as Hanson Bald- 
win has pointed out, is not to be confused 
th peacetime conscription. In this age of 
science and rapid technological change, the 
rit of active creative inquiry is indispen- 
le to military strength; conscription is not. 
tocket ship and atomic bombs make it neces- 

y that we have as many resilient, imagina- 

minds as possible if we are to avoid 
chaos. West Point strait-jackets the minds 
©“l its own. Can we expect that the youth 
i the Nation will escape the deadening im- 
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pact of its regimentation under a program 
of compulsory military training which it dom- 
inates? 

In addition to paralyzing the inquiring 
spirit, this Prussianization of youth also 
threatens democracy itself. The lessons of 
discipline and obedience, which military es- 
tablishments preach, tend to suppress liberal 
tendencies and to uphold the status quo. 
Universal compulsory military training spread 
those lessons effectively in Prussia. 

Training Manual 2000-25, published by the 
United States Army in 1928 as an official 
textbook on citizenship for the citizens’ mili- 
tary training camps, attacks labor legislation 
and efforts to outlaw war. Its definition of 
democracy is illustrative: 

“Democracy. A government of the masses. 
Authority derived through mass meetings or 
any other form of direct expression. Atti- 
tude toward property is communistic—ne- 
gating property rights. Attitude toward 
law is that the will of the majority shall 
regulate, whether it be based upon delib- 
eration, or governed by passion, prejudice, 
and impulse, without restraint or regard to 
consequences, Results in demagogism, li- 
cense, agitation, discontent, anarchy.” 

Following public objection, this and some 
other passages were deleted, but the mili- 
taristic, antidemocratic tradition which in- 
spired them was not. It is in the blood and 
fiber of West Point. Significantly, an offi- 
cial Army textbook has also complained that 
among “the defects in our (national) policy” 
is “direction of military operations by a 
civilian Secretary of War.” 

One benefit claimed for military training 
is that it improves health and morals. Un- 
der the proposed program about a third of 
the men, those most needing help, would 
be rejected and not helped. A civilian pro- 
gram would aim to help those most needing 
help. 

Records of the Army and Navy Surgeons 
General and of the United States Public 
Health Service indicate that in 1939 the in- 
cidence of syphilis in the general population 
was 5.1 per 1,000, in the Army 29.6, and in 
the Navy 85.9. As draftees were inducted 
the rate in thé services fell, but as they took 
on Army and Navy ways it rose again, the 
rise being very rapid in 1945. 

In the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for Novem- 
ber 20, 1945, is a detailed account of the Navy 
policy of operating a large house of prostitu- 
tion in Japan, with others contemplated. 
The account describes men lined up four 
abreast for a block, supervised by military 
police while waiting admission, with a re- 
turn line waiting to receive prophylaxis from 
Navy medical men assigned to that purpose, 
The military caste system was protected by 
reserving geisha houses for the officers. Han- 
son Baldwin writes, “No one knowing the 
Army can describe the standard of morals 
and habits formed there as uplifting. Quite 
the contrary.” The same, of cours., is at 
least equally true of the Navy. 

As to the educational value of conscrip- 
tion, a letter on the subject signed by Presi- 
dents Conant, of Harvard; Dodds, of Prince- 
ton; Day of Cornell; Hutchins, of Chicago; 
Sproul, of California State, and seven others 
reads: “Military tra:ning offers no real solu- 
tion to national problems of education, 
health, or responsible citizenship in a free 
society. Moreover, we do not favor the con- 
trol of even a year’s education of young men 
by the Federal Government.” As another 
commentator remarked, forcing a high-school 
boy into military life “will not bring de- 
mocracy into militarism; it will bring mili- 
tarism into civilian life and undermine de- 
mocracy.” 

Why not give voluntary enlistment a fair 
trial? The common soldier has been looked 
on throughout history as a sort of slave, to 
be paid little more than subsistence. Treat 
him as an American citizen and pay him as 
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such, and probably enough young men will 
join the services. 

What can be done? Four things 7 fi- 
eally. First of all, we should postpone action 
on conscription until the subject has be en 
much more fully investigated. The Amer- 
ican Council on Education, which includes 
all the major organizations in the educa- 
tional field, recommends thet the President 
appoint a national commission of represent- 
ative leaders from industry, agriculture, la- 
bor, the church, education, and the Congress 
to survey all aspects of the proposed training 
program—among them its relationship to 
other aspects of national defense, to the edu- 
cational system, and to the program of inter- 
national peace through world organization. 

Second. When a national policy is for- 
mulated and adopted, then if it should in- 
clude some elements of military training, a 
somewhat similar commission should have 
over-all control of that program, to insure 
that such training does not destroy the self- 
directive freedom which is the genius of 
America, and the source of its long-time 
strength. The state is only one aspect of 
society. A wise state will be modest and 
restrained in exercising power over its sub- 
jects. The American concept of life has in- 
cluded a high regard for personal autonomy. 
Any program, such as peacetime universal 
compulsory military training, which would 
require a boy of 17 or 18 to surrender his 
life philosophy if he has one, and make him- 
self an uncritical and obedient instrument 
of imposed authority while being indoc- 
trinated in the philosophy of force, would be 
a blow to freedom. 

Third. At present West Point is an anti- 
democratic outpost in America, with plans 
to capture America for the spirit of blind 
obedience, arbitrary power, and rigid caste 
stratification. It should be reorganized, 
making it a graduate school, receiving men 
of greater maturity and educational back- 
ground; and all except the explicitly military 
members of the faculty should be drawn 
from other educational institutions, where 
the American spirit survives and modern 
scholarship prevails. West Point should be 
Americanized before it Prussianizes America, 

Fourth. America should study most care- 
fully the conditions necessary for peace, and 
not only the conditions necessary for waging 
war. 





Farm Surpluses—Portion of Hearings 
Before Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 4 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the RecorpD a portion of 
the hearings before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Agriculture dealing with the uses 
of farm surpluses in the production of 
various industrial items such as alcohol 
and rubber. This proposed legislation is 
designed to make use of the many alcohol 
and other surplus war plants now situ- 
ated in many areas of the United States. 

Present at this meeting held Friday, 
February 1, 1946, were Senator THOmas, 
chairman, and Senators AIKEN, BUTLER, 
Hoey, SHIPSTEAD, and YounGc. The pages 
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which I wish to have inserted are 14 to 
30 inclusive. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp as follows: 


Senator Younc. Mr. Johnson, in the days 
of the great surpluses, every farmer in my 
part of the United States looked for a solu- 
tion of the surplus problem, as you have out- 
lined it, and this bill, {tt would seem, would 
take care of that. In my opinion, we will 
again be faced, before long, with large sur- 
pluses. This seems like a most intelligent 
approach to the problem of surpluses. Every 
farmer in my part of the United States is for 
it. The North Dakota legislature passed an 
appropriation 6 years ago to go into research 
along this line and planned to build a plant, 
but about that time the war came along and 
Federal Government plants were built; we 
let it go for the time being. 

Senator Butter. And it is a fact that the 
largest plant of this kind constructed by the 
Government as a war instrument happened 
to be in Omaha, in my home town. I have 
the opportunity to see the possibilities of 
following such a program as this through as 
a permanent policy, as we were forced to fall 
into during the war. 

The CHAIRMAN. What did the Omaha plant 
cost, if you know? 

Senator Butter. Seven million, and it has 
been operated by a local company and they 
have paid the RFC a magnificent sum in the 
way of a lease. They are operating now,.and 
have been, on a surplus of potatoes as well 
as grains. 

The CHAtRMAN. Is it in operation now? 

Senator Butter. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. What are they making? 

Senator Butter. Alcohol. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I am getting ready to make 
sirup. 

The CHAIRMAN. What do they 
from? 

Mr. JoHNSON. Corn, and possibly wheat 
also. 

Senator Burter.I might say, Senator 
Tuomas, that when sorghum grains got to a 
low peak, it was found abundant in Texas 
and Oklahoma; this plant was looking for 
these opportunities, and when they got in the 
market the price advanced tremendously. It 
was a direct benefit to the growers of your 
immediate area. 

Mr. JoHNson. Whenever you have a process 
that can consume 100,000 bushels of grain 
that would be a drug on the market every 
day, it does not take long before you can step 
into the spot markets and clear up a situa- 
tion in a very short time. We did it in Texas 
and Oklahoma in less than 2 weeks’ time. 

Senator Younc. This happened in our po- 
tato area, just a few extra carloads of pota- 
toes break the market. 

Mr. Rospinson. We experimented with po- 
tatoes to find out if we could take the starch 
out of potatoes. I think with research work 
in these plants, when they are able to oper- 
at? a year or so, We will be doing a wonderful 
lot of things. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Johnson, I would like 
for you to complete your statement. 

Mr. JOHNSON. You may be wondering why 
we think there is an emergency in a matter 
of this nature because they are now operat- 
ing. We are operating by sufferance at the 
moment. RFC could cancel us out tomorrow 
if they thought it proper to sell the plants, 
They have been advertised. You will recall 
Senate Resolution No. 176 asking for a study 
of their uses; that is going on now. 

The CHarrman. Who is making that study? 

Mr. JoHnson. The Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The CHAIRMAN. I remember the resolution, 
I just forgot who had the charge of it now. 

Mr. JOHNSON. That is the reason it seems 
s0 imperative to get a bill introduced and 
to get people thinking on it, crystallizing 
public opinion in this direction, and pointing 


make it 


up some of the things we are talking about. 
I know that today the research organizations 
have enough things in their bag of tricks, and 
are developing those things every day, that 
require the assistance rendered, or would be 
rendered, by this legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. What are the additional 
needs for this legislation, you suggested in- 
dustrial alcohol, and we have suggested mo- 
lasses, indicates some of the things that 
might be developed or made available as a 
result of the passage of this bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON, Mr. Chairman, I am not a 
chemist or a technician, but when you start 
with the grain production, there are so many 
things, and cotton, celanese—cotton is the 
purest celanese that grows, and instead of 
using the cotton materials the farmer grows— 
I mean by using some of the cotton ma- 
terials the farmer grows instead of the car- 
bons that are in our industrial researcn piles 
and converting those—of course that might 
develop into a competitive question—but 
celanese is one of the things that is produced 
from cotton—then, there is rayon, nylon, 
housing materials for fabricated houses, 
paints, plastics—the field is full. 

There is a question whether or not in 
such cases it would not be good economy to 
use those crops that come along year by year 
or take it out of the stock pile that nature 
has built up during the centuries. 

The CHamrman. At the present time the 
country is short of paints, and this committee 
reported legislation, which became law, au- 
thorizing subsidies to be paid to the growers 
of flax, in order that that product might be 
increased, that linseed oil might be increased, 
that paint might be increased. Now, I have 
information that it is possible to make a 
fine paint with soybean oil. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes; and sesame seeds, and 
other things, and that is what we are looking 
to from this bill, getting their uses, the uses 
of these agricultural commodities channeled 
into the production of these paints, and other 
industrial uses. 

The CHARMAN. That is what I am getting 
in the record. You have suggested industrial 
alcohol, and molasses, and paint, that can 
come from agricultural products—are there 
others? 

Mr, JOHNSON. Well, there are lacquers, and 
all kinds of solvents. 

The CHAIRMAN. What are they used for? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Solvents are used in toilet 
articles, in food, in medicines, and many 
things, and some are imported. We feel they 
ought to be made out of surpluses when sur- 
pluses are available. 

The CHAIRMAN. Have you any further sug- 
gestions? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I believe not. 

The CHAIRMAN. If not, I will call the other 
gentleman. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK L. ROBINSON 

The CHAIRMAN. Will you please state your 
full name? 

Mr. Rosinson. Frank L. Robinson. 

The CHAIRMAN. Where do you _ reside, 
please? 

Mr. Roprnson. Senator, I am from Ne- 
braska—— 

The CHAIRMAN 
your occupation? 

Mr. Ropsrnson. I am a farmer at heart, and 
have been for close to 45 years, also a cattle 
raiser. 

The CHAIRMAN. What do you mean, “at 
heart”’? 

Mr. Rosinson. I have had to leave that 
because I got imued with an idea from 
Henry lord in 1935 that if our agriculture 
was to prosper we must have the assistance 
of industry and chemistry to utilize our sur- 
pluses, and I have talked and worked on that 
program, more or less, all of these years, at 
the neglect of my farm operations. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Robinson, you made a 
statement awhile ago, and I will ask the re- 
porter to lift out what you said and have it 


(interrupting). What is 
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go in now, so we will have it all; now go 
ahead. 

(The previous remarks of Mr. Robinsoy 
are as follows: 

(Mr. RoBinson. We experimented with po. 
tatoes to find out if we could take the starch 
out of potatoes. I think with research wor, 
in these plants that we will be able within , 
year or so to do some wonderful things.) 

Mr. Rosinson, I really appreciate the work 
that Cecil Johnson has been doing in pre. 
paring this bill, as I have been more or legs 
associated with Cecil Johnson for the pas; 
10 years, and during that time we have 
thought along the lines of the necessity of 
such a program as he has presented here 
today to this committee. 

Incidentally, I would like to also state that 
back 5 or 6 years ago, even less, When the 
Triple A program was in operation, with the 
curtailed production in a big way, that the 
thoughts represented and presented by Mr. 
Johnson were thoughts in our minds years 
ago, but we did not get the cooperation for 
the idea across until that curtailed program 
came along, which has cost the Government 
$4,000,000,000 since it has commenced ty 
break up, and with the mechanized equip- 
ment now usable on the farms, and the fact 
that three men can do the wofk of five on 
the farm and produce about 30 percent more 
farm production, we all realize that we had 
better get ready for the surpluses before they 
really break upon us. 

The CHAIRMAN. Indicate, if you will, the 
time you can envision or foresee what might 
come about if this bill becomes law, referring 
to what Mr. Johnson says—tell us how you 
make molasses out of potatoes. 

Mr. Rostnson. It is a dextrose sweetening 
mostly—not real molasses. The Farm Crop 
Production Association at Omaha, who are 
operating this industrial alcohol plant, re- 
ceived an appropriation from the RFC of 
about: $460,000 about a year ago for the in- 
stalling of equipment to extract the corn 
oil from corn before the starch from the corn 
was used into alcohol process. Incidentally, 
a bushel of corn contains about one-third 
of a pound of corn oil. 

The CHAIRMAN. Would that make about 
half a pint, would that be about half a pint 
of oil? 

Mr. Rosinson. Just about 

The CHarrman. ABout half a pint—all 
right, go ahead. 

.Mr. Rosinson. That oil—— 

The CHarMan (interrupting). What is the 
color of the oil? 

Mr. ROBINSON. It is just about the color 
of Mazola—you have seen Mazola. 

The CHAIRMAN. I am afraid I would not 
recognize it. What is it used for? 

Mr. ROBINSON. For salad dressing, cooking 
in restaurants, cafes, and hotels; hotels pre- 
fer it because this oil does not smoke, and it 
is used in the sizing of paper and cloth, and 
is used in a great many industries which were 
manufacturing essential -naterials during 
the war. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the first product 
taken out of corn; what is the second? 

Mr. Rosinson. In the manufacture of dex- 
trose sirup, which is comparable to many 
highly acvertised sirups. We extract a starch 
from the corn which is about 33 ponds to 4 
bushel of corn. We cook this starch, adding 
a malt and a mold bran, and we shake out & 
starch and press the oil from this starch, re- 
covering 36 pounds of sirup from a bushe! o! 
corn, believe it or not. 

The CHamMAN. What does that look ike? 

Mr. RosInson. That is just about as near 
the color of genuine maple sirup as you can 
imagine and about as sweet. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is it used for? 

Mr. Rosrnson. Table sirup and the menu- 
facture of foods, and used in soft drinks like 
the Coca-Cola and Pepsi-Cola and all those 
drinks, and it is used in the manufacture of 
candy. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does it have a trace name? 














Mr. Rosrnson. We have not one for it— 
Cecil, do you know? 

Mr. JonNson. It is the same thing as 
Karo— 


The CHAIRMAN. Karo sirup? 

Mr. JoHNSON. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Another question—does it 
ve any other uses, is it used in the manu- 
facture of certain medicines? 

“Mr. RopInson. Yes. 

S nator BuTLER. I would like specially for 
record to show that you get 36 pounds 
¢ sweetening from a bushel of corn, as a 
ubs itute for sugar out of each bushel of 
that the United States produces only 
t one-third or one-fourth of its reculire- 
m ts from sugar. 

The CHainMaAN. At this point, for the rec- 
ord, state how much sugar you can produce 
out of a bushel of corn. 

Mr. Roprnson. I am not familiar with that, 
there is a good deal of corn sirup made, but 
I don’t know. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the sugar a refined prod- 
uct from the sirup? 

Mr. Rostnson. No, the sugar is made in a 
different way. 

The CHatRMAN. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Roprnson. I might add that the man- 
ufacture of this sirup might be of interest to 
the officials in the Department of Agriculture 
who are disturbed over our sugar shortage 
and sweetening shortage in general and that 
may exist for a couple of years yet, and we 
+hought it was our duty to carry on this re- 
search work, and we thought we should do 
it in a big way, and we asked the RFC for 
a grant of $218,000 to install equipment to 
make sirup for this tremendous shortage that 
now exists, but they could not see their way 
clear to grant us that sum, so we are furnish- 
ing our own money to install this equipment, 
and pay the freight on it, and I might say, 
incidentally, that some of the large presses 
we are using in the manufacture of sirup 
are furnished from other plants that were 
erected by the DPC, and I think you will ap- 
preciate that is why these properties shcuid 
be in sympathetic hands. If you have had 
the exverience of running the gantlet here 
in Washington you will know that it is trying. 

The CHamrMAN. Go ahead. 

Mr. RosInson. I will say, if we had not had 
the sympathy of the Department of Agricul- 
ture in getting these plants erected in the 
Middle West for the manufacture of indus- 
trial alcohols I doubt very much if you would 
have had the Normandy invasion yet today 
because 70 percent of the synthetic rubber 
that was used for our mechanized equipment 
during the war was made from grain alcohol. 

The CHatrrMAN. Answer this question, if 
you can. What is the relative cost of rubber 
meade from alcohol and that made from 
petroleum? 

Mr. Rosinson. I think if the facts were 
taken into consideration of the use of the 
material resources of the country to con- 
vert any of these into butadiene for rubber, 
and the fact that the depreciation on the 
Synthetic and gas plants that produce the 
Synthetic alcohol were also considered, and 
that if we were allowed to continue produc- 
ing a certain amount of synthetic rubber 
from grain alcohol, thereby allowing us to 
continue the research so necessary in reduc- 
ing the cost of alcohol, we could make syn- 
thetic rubber from grain alcohol, and from 
these agricultural products, as cheaply as any 
other process, and as cheaply as we could 
‘mport natural rubber from foreign coun- 
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tries, giving those natives a reasonable sum 
, Wages—or perhaps we could do it 
ene per, 


We must continue to operate these Gov- 
ernment-owned plants not only to take care 
of the grain situation but the sweetpota- 
te es—always a critical situation in the 
South—and waste forest material in the 
West, and excess spoilage wheat, which you 
have more or less, whether it is a 
t or a large crop. 
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For instance, Senator BuTLER spoke about 
grain sorghums. 

A year ago this summer we had excessive 
rains in Dakota and Minnesota whereby the 
wheat could not be threshed from the shock. 
It sprouted and grew in the shock. We heard 
about that. We communicated with the 
officials connected with the Agricultural De- 
partment located in these States, and they 
sent us samples of this sprouted wheat, 
which was unfit for human consumption and 
we bought a good many thousand bushels of 
that kind of wheat, and, strange to say, it 
really produced more alcohol per bushel than 
the good wheat, believe it or not. 

Senator Younc. And, I believe, you paid 
the market price. 

Mr. RoOsINSON. Yes, before they knew there 
was any market for it at all, and by the time 
we had bought several cars it went up 40 
cents a bushel. 

The CHAIRMAN. Maybe wheat 
makes better alcohol than the other. 

Mr. RopInson. Maybe so, but we prefer 
that it is not sprouted. That just goes to 
show you how useful plants of this nature 
can be to agriculture, and how necessary it is 
that such plants as we have mentioned be in 
friendly hands. 

The CHAIRMAN. Have you considered the 
possibility of making synthetic motor fuel? 

Mr. Rorrnson. I am glad you mention that. 
That is m7 hobby. That is one of the things 
that I became imbued with many years ago 
when I attended this conference called by 
Henry Ford. At that time we were selling 
grain at 10 or 12 cents a tushel. 

The CHAIRMAN. What kind? 

Mr. Roctnson. Corn, oats, 
barley. 

The CHAIRMAN. Wheat at 10 cents a bushel’ 

Mr. RopINsoNn. Yes, in my county. 

The CHarrmMan. What year was that? 

Mr. Rosinson. About 1932. 

The CHarrpman. Wheat sold in Enid, Okla., 
for 19 cents a bushel], that was the lowest I 
heard of. 

Mr. Rosinson. I bought wheat, corn, oats, 
and barley for cattle and hog feed at 10 cents 
a bushel. 

The CHAIPMAN. Was it good v neat? 

Mr. Rostnson. Not all of it always, but 
even the gocd wheat was not worth more 
than 25 cents. 

The CHAIRMAN. I am glad to get that on 
the record. 

Mr. RoBINSON. Yes. Now, about that time 
I was associated with some people in the 
East who had investigated the use cf alcohol 
in motor fuels, in a great many of the foreign 
countries, and learned that the United 
States was practically the only ccuntry in 
the world that did not use alcohol in their 
internal combustion engines. 

Senator BuTier. Is that true today? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes, so far as I know, It 
is true today, yes. sir 

Mr. JOHNSON. And many oil companies in 
this country are sponsoring its use in other 
countries. 

Senator Younc. This policy was followed 
by Germany preceding the World War, and 
was probably responsible for their apparent 
prosperity; they used many of their farm 
products industrially. 

Mr. Rosinson. They perfected the manu- 
facture of synthetic rubber, which was first 
introduced by the Russian Government and 
followed by the research of the Germans and 
the Poles, and strange as it may seem, that 
after the use of synthetic rubber in those 
countries for 12 years in a big way, and most 
of that synthetic rubber was made from 
grain and potatoes, that we should have had 
to go through all of the painful processes 
and hard work of the Gillette committee to 
build synthetic alcohol plants that could 
produce synthetic alcohol from grain to save 
our Nation in this last war. 

I would like to go back to the alcohol and 
motor fuels. 


sprouts 


wheat, and 
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I have had considerable experience in the 
blending of alcohol with gasoline over a pe- 
riod of years, selling it to users directly on 
the farms in their tractors, trucks, and au- 
tomobiles. 

The CHatrrRMAN. What do you call the pred- 
uct? 

Mr. Rosrnson. An alcohol blend—ethyl 
alcchol. I learned over a period cf years, 
with the actual use and observation that al- 
cohol blended with gasoline is a 
markable fuel and the fact that we were 
using our natural resources, in the way of 
petroleum at a very rapid rate, which is be- 
coming more or less recognized 
war, that we must, in the years to come, and 
now, commence to supplement our motor 
fuels with alcohol made from starches and 
grain, grown on the farm. which is n 
but air and water and sunshine and can be 
replaced annually from the soil 

Is that encugh on that? 

The CHAIRMAN. What was the best result 
you got in blending alcohol with gasoline? 

Mr. ROBINSON. The nicest blend I have had 
experience with is about 7 percent of al- 
cohol in 6870 octane gasoline. It makes a 
most perfect fuel 

The CHAIRMAN. How much grain wculd be 
required for a l-percent blend? 

Mr. Rosrnson. On a 5-percent blend it will 
require—we are using in this country about 
25.000,000,000 gallons of gasoline a year, and 
a 5-percent blend would require about 500,- 
000,000 bushels of grain. I think I have 
those figures right: tf not, they can b2 
checked before we leave. 

Senator BuTLER. That approximates all the 


most re- 


since the 


thing 


surplus we normally would -ave in grain, 
does it not? 
Mr. Rosinson. Yes. I think the grain ton- 


nage in normal years is about 5,000,000.000 
bushels, and if you remove 10 or 15 percent 
of that from the market you would stabilize 
the market. I think the history of the mar- 
ket over a period of years will show that 

The CHAIRMAN. Could you make 100-octane 
motor fuel out of alcohol? 

Mr. Ro3tnson. Yer, sir 
rating of 140. 

Senator Younc. You have not mentioned 
what effect it would have on unemployment; 
would it not provide a vast amount of ad- 
ditional jobs? 

Mr. RosINson. Yes. 

Mr. JoHNSON. And especialy, if you went 
into fields like sweetpotatoes, as Senator 
ELLENDER told us of the program in Louisi- 
ana, converting lands that were devoted to 
cotton to sweetpotatoes because they were 
so rich in starches, it would be a natural 

The CHAIRMAN. Have you any further sug- 
gestions? 

Mr. Rosinson. No; I think not. There 
is a great deal more that can be said, but 
I think we have covered the ground very 
well. 

Mr. JOHNSON. There are lots of people with 
a great many ideas that would like to ke 
heard if and when this bill comes up, some 
very important men like, for instance, Mr 
William Dow, and a number of others that 
see in this a way of tying their industries 
into this other thing. 

Mr. Rosinson. This will keep the farm go- 
ing, together with soil conservation, and wil 
balance up agriculture. It is a problem we 
have all been thinking on for years and years, 
and it is very interesting and also wonderful 
to note that after many years of curtailed 
production that the best thinkers in our 
Government today, cs well as 'n industry and 
agriculture, sec the great possibilities of this 
kind of an operation for the balancing of 
agriculture 

Senator YounG. I fully agree. The problem 
lem is to get them all to see the possibilities. 

Senator BuTLer. Mr. Chairman, this is all 


It has an octane 


appreciated by me and the others interested, 
that we have had the opportunity to make 
this record today. 
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Iam sorry that a good many members could 
not be here. I assure our guests that they 
are busily engaged elsewhere—not loafing, 
but I want to ask the chairman if he thinks 
he has the information now so we can get 
the benefit of his counsel and suggestions as 
to how to proceed with the iatroduction of 
the bill. 





Veterans and the Peace 


EXTENSION CF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1946 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am inserting herewith an article which 
appeared in the Christian Century for 
January 30, 1946. It is most timely and 
indicates that there is much to be done 
if we are to win a permanent peace. At 
least, there must be a realistic approach 
to present world problems: 

THE VETERAN AND THE PEACE 


A familiar refrain is beginning to echo 
through the dispatches sent American news- 
papers by their correspondents in Europe. 
It is impossible, the American people are 
being told, to stabilize the European situa- 
tion, or to assure any durable peace on that 
war-tcrn continent, so long as doubts persist 
as to what the United States is going to do. 
A little examination will show that the re- 
current phrase, “what the United States is 
going to do,” really refers to the probable 
length of American occupation in Germany 
and other parts of Europe, or to the readi- 
ness of this country to pledge itself to mili- 
tary intervention in case there are attempts 
to overthrow the peace terms now being 
worked out. Demonstrations by American 
soldiers for rapid demobilization are credited 
with having increased European doubts as 
to America’s future role in continental 


affairs 
si Gass dO. 


This tendency to imply that American 
remissness lies at the bottom of Europe's 
persistent instability will hardly stand up 
under close scrutiny. It is at least arguable 
that the current European jitters owe as 
much to Russian as to American failure to 
define a hard-and-fast future policy. And 
there are many other factors besides the 
puzzling uncertainties of Soviet policy which 
ere keeping postwar Europe from settling 
into a definitive pattern. Nevertheless, in- 
ternational understanding might be served 
by mceting this reported European misgiving 
on its own terms. If Europe’s future so 
largely depends on what the United States 
is going to do, what will American foreign 
policy be for the next 10 or 20 years? 

No certain answer to that question can be 
given. The United States is enough of a 
democracy so that its foreign policy, at least 
in its major aspects, must conform to public 
opinion, and there can be no assurance as to 
what course American public opinion will 
support for the next two decades. We are 
sure, however, that there is one factor of 
tremendous importance which is not being 
sufficiently taken into account by most of 
those who are trying to predict or influence 
future American policy. That factor is the 
veteran. Twelve million former servicemen 
will make up the most influential element 
in this Nation’s political life for the coming 
40 years. Asking what the United States will 
dao in Europe, or anywhere else, without tak- 
ing the veterans into account is like asking 
wha‘ the future policy of the Roman Catho- 
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lic Church is going to be without taking the 
composition of the college of cardinals into 
account. 

This curious indifference to the part the 
veteran is certain to play may grow out of 
the fact that so far he has been slow about 
getting into political action. (Yet not so 
very slow; there is already a $25,000,000,000 
bonus bill before Congress.) With the vet- 
erans’ organizations bequeathed by former 
wars competing for his membership, and 
new organizations of those who wear the 
service button coming into being every 
month, the veteran's interest has been largely 
centered up to now on the choice of agencies 
through which he will wield his power. But 
this is only a preliminary stage. It will soon 
pass into a period in which the veteran's 
vote and the veteran's views will be the first 
consideration of every politician. If Congress 
and State legislatures have kowtowed in 
years past to the Legion, what is to be ex- 
pected when there are 12,000,000 votes at 
stake? 

While the war was in progress it became 
the fashion to deplore the lack of political 
indoctrination of the men in uniform. It 
was charged that they were not told what 
it was all about at the time they were fight- 
ing—or if efforts were made to tell them, 
through lectures and through films, these 
largely failed to register. Now it is being 
charged that the failure to convince them 
of the rightness of our present policy is re- 
sponsible for the soldier riots. A great op- 
portunity to send 12,000,000 citizens back 
into civilian life informed on the issues of 
international relations has been lost. The 
veteran is coming out of his term of service 
as politically naive and uninformed as he 
went in. 

There is a large measure of truth in this. 
But it is not the whole truth. In his service 
overseas the veteran has received a politi- 
cal indoctrination of a sort, and it has sunk 
deep. It may not have been the sort of in- 
Goctrination that holds out hope for the 
future, but as to its actuality there can be 
no question. In some degree, this indoc- 
trination has simply embedded more deeply 
prejudices which the veterans carried into 
the service. That does not lessen its influ- 
ence; it increases it. What are the ideas 





which these 12,000,000 men are bringing 
home? Admitting the existence of excep- 
tions, the overwhelming majority of the re- 


turning servicemen are thinking in much this 
fashion: 

They have a scorn for other peoples and 
countries which they do not bother to con- 
ceal. They judge the regions into which 
their service has carried them by American 
standards of living, of working methods and 
of social customs. In most cases their con- 
clusions are far from complimentary. 

These who have served in occupation posts 
in Eurcpe regard the politics of that con- 
tinent as a hopeless mess. They know little 
about the details, or about the nature of 
the contending forces. They know only 
what confronts their eyes, and they charac- 
terize that in the same words, whether they 
have been stationed in Italy, in Trieste, in 
Austria, in France, or in Germany—"“it’s a 
mess.” 

They believe that American intervention 
in Europe, apart from political purposes 
which they declare they have been unable to 
fathom, started out to save the bacon of our 
allies, and did so, and now serves to hold 
down a military lid on a boiling pot that 
would overflow the moment American forces 
were removed. 

They believe that American intervention 
in the Far East, again apart from purposes 
which they have been unable to fathom, 
gave the Japanese a licking they had coming 
to them, and now serves to prop up a col- 
lapsing colonial imperialism and a tottering 
central Chinese government. They some- 
times express their suspicions of the mean- 


ing of American deployments in the Orient 
vis-a-vis Russia. F 


All this adds up to a belief that mij); 


Ons 


of servicemen are being kept from home ; 
do something that is none of America’s |eo};. 
imate business. Partitioning Germany, ; 


ducing the German diet to a near-staryat 
level and then policing against outbreay 
holding Trieste or the industrial areas ,; 
Italy for one political group or to preven: 
the rise of another, clearing the way for ro 
toration of the colonial empires, um; 
the internal politics of China—all sy 
things the serviceman lumps under thp 
single phrase, “It’s none of our business.’ 

Along with this, it must be recognizeg 
there goes no recognition that the Unite 
States may be contributing to the in 
of international difficulties by, for examp; 
such policies as the Potsdam program j;; 
Germany or the plans to build an island em. 
pire in the Pacific. 

An Englishman or a Frenchman or a Chi- 
nese may look at such an account as this 
and call the American veteran self-rightecus 
snobbish, ignorant, callous, and a genera 
threat to international understanding and 
cooperation. We will not argue the point 
But that does not alter the fact that he 
must be taken as he is. And as he is, we 
find him thoroughly indoctrinated with t 
sort of ideas we have tried thus briefly t 
summarize. It is on the basis of the exist- 
ence of those ideas that he must be dealt 
with. 

What is the hope of changing the views of 
the American veteran? What is the hop: of 
getting him to welcome American participa- 
tion in world cooperative action to preserve 
the peace and to build toward a powerfull 
functioning world organization? We doubt 
whether that hope is very great. We are sur 
that it will remain dim unless the vetera) 
can be made to believe, by the evidence of 
his own eyes and of the eyes of his comracd 
who continue in service overseas, that th 
United Nations Organization has begun 1 
serve the ends of justice in Europe and th: 
spread of liberty in the Far East. Of cour 
the Government of the United States is as 
responsible for seeing that the UNO d 
this as any other government. It is mor 
responsible than any government excep! 
those of Great Britain and Russia. If t 
American Government hopes to persuade the 
American veteran that its internaticnal 
commitments through the UNO. or through 
other agreements, are really serving | 
justice, and freedom, it will have to act fast 

There is one phrase which any listener wi 
hear often on the lips of these men who have 
served in the European and Asiatic theaters 
“The whole thing makes no sense.” Yhen 
one faces the question as to America’s part 
in future international relations, that is the 
phrase to remember. The veteran 
talk about “isolationism” or “imperialism” or 
“fascism” or any of the other slogan terms 
that fill the editorial columns. But he talks 
in the terms of the frustration of thai recur- 
ring judgment: “The whole thing makes n° 
sense.” We were suckers. Our comrades 
whom we buricd, when we could find their 
bodies, were suckers. The American psop¢ 
who sent us into this war were suckers. It 
meant nothing—nothing beyond giving two 
or three guys the beating they asked for. 
Worse than that, it will mean nothing. Its 
coming out in a worse mess than ever 
(“Mess” is another keyword among the Vet- 
erans.) So what is there to do but for us 10 
go out to get ours and to forget the fancy 
words about world cooperation and 4ll the 
rest? That is pap for the feeble-minded 

Thus speaks, and thinks, the vetera?. 
There are, we repeat, 12,000,000 of him. Can 
anything be done to change him? Is any- 
thing being done? No amount of lecturing 
will have any effect. From now on ie 5 
resolved to believe in only what he sees. 











doesnt 











what is he going to see? That's the question 
for those to answer who are worrying about 
America’s future participation in interna- 


tional affairs. 





Oscar Youngdahl 
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HON. DEWEY SHORT 
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Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, though it 
was not with surprise, it was with pro- 
found sorrow, that many of his friends in 
this Chamber learned today of the death 
of our former colleague, Oscar Young- 
in Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mr. Youngdahl came from a fine and 
distinguished family of that great State 
in the Northwest. One of his brothers is 
an eminent clergyman; another is a re- 
nowned jurist, serving today as a justice 
of the Supreme Court of Minnesota; and 
still another brother is a famous pro- 
fessor at Washington University in St. 
Louis, my own State. 

Oscar Youngdahl was born in Minne- 
apolis, attended the grade and high 
schools of his native city and was edu- 
cated at Hamline University in St. Paul, 
and received his bachelor of arts degree 
from Gustavus Adolphus. Later he re- 
ceived his bachelor, of laws degree from 
the Minnesota College cf Law, and after 
serving in the Navy during World War 
I, as his elder son-did in World War II, 
he practiced law in Minneapolis and 
served as department commander of the 
American Legion. 

In 1936 Mr. Youngdahl was the Re- 
publican candidate for attorney general 
of Minnesota but, like most Republicans 
in that year, was defeated. However, he 
made many friends and 2 years later was 
elected to the Seventy-sixth Congress, 
and was reelected to the Seventy-seventh 
Congress. 

During the 4 years—1938 to 1942—that 
Mr. Youngdahl served in this body he 
made many warm personal friends, He 
Was generous to a fault and loyal to the 
core. Those of us who knew him well 
and often visited his office will never for- 
get the delicious smérgasbord, and the 
genuine pleasure we derived in listening 
to Oscar’s almost inexhaustible fund of 
Scandinavian stories. He understood 
and loved his people and could make even 
a Stranger understand and appreciate 
them 
_It was my privilege to speak for Mr. 
Youngdahl in Minneapolis during one 
ol his campaigns and on other occasions 
I traveled with him through northern 
Minnesota. I have been a guest in his 
Chr istian home and I know the devotion 
which each member of his family has for 
the others. He leaves a charming wife, 
‘wo fine, stalwart sons, and two sweet, 
lovely daughters, with many relatives 
and friends to mourn his passing. 

How vividly I recall many evenings I 
“ave spent with him in his office when 
ne expressed the regret in being sepa- 
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rated from his family, and his keen de- 
sire to return to them in Minnesota 
when he was forced to spend so much 
time in Washington. 

Oscar Youngdahl had strong convic- 
tions and stubbornly fought for them. 
He was afraid of noman. We all appre- 
ciate the fact that he served not only 
his own constituency in Minnesota, but 
all the people of his State and the Na- 
tion, faithfully and well. Most of all we 
remember the hours of enjoyable fellow- 
ship spent with him, and shall always 
cherish the memory of this true friend. 





Microscope on Moscow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1946 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am including 
the third and fourth installments of a 
penetrating analysis of the situation in 
Russia, particularly with relation to the 
rest of Europe. The author, Dr. C. Sverre 
Norborg, is a careful student and observer 
who has recently returned from a year of 
work with UNRRA in northern Europe: 


[From the Minneapolis Star-Journal of Jan- 
uary 30, 1946] 


MIcrRoscoPpE ON Moscow—5,000,000 Troops, 
MILLIONS OF DISPLACED PERSONS WORRY 
Russ 

(By C. Sverre Norborg) 


Article 132 of the new Soviet Russian Con- 
“stitution proclaims militafy service to be 
“an honorable obligation of citizens of the 
U. S. S. R.” The Red Army was originally 
organized by Leon Trotsky as the arm and 
shield of the Communist revolution and the 
Communist Party. By now, it has become 
the vast citizens’ army of a self-conscious 
Russian Empire. 

By its massive and historic victories over 
the eastern part of the Nazi military machine, 
the Red Army serves as the cornerstone of 
Russian foreign policy in Europe and Asia. 

At the same time this Red military ma- 
chine is posing one of the most delicate and 
fateful problems ever tackled by the rulers 
of the Soviet Union. 

Wherever one goes in postwar Europe, one 
finds our American soldiers have only one 
longing: to get home to the United States. 
Reports from all Russian-occupied areas indi- 
cate that nowhere is the Red soldier showing 
any such delighted eagerness about his pend- 
ing repatriation and demobilization. 

A Red Army captain in Warsaw sent his 
fifth vodka down a wet throat, exclaiming: 

“I love this army life. It is a man’s para- 
dise. It makes me forget the drabness of 
Omsk. This is the best form of collective 
living I’ve ever seen.” 

Hundreds «“ thousands of Red soldiers will 
not get home for months or maybe years. 
After demobilization their work will be 
needed in other parts of the Soviet Empire. 

Thousands of Red soldiers have deserted 
since VE-day. Their violence and banditry 
are bringing stinging discredit to the Red 
Army from the Vistula to Sofia and Bucha- 
rest. 

Admittedly discipline is not an easy thing 
in any army of occupation. But the Red 
Army battalion commanders are today strug- 
gling with morale problems created by the 
Russian propaganda system itself. 
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First, Russian commanders are attempting 
to neutralize the gigantic hero-worship by 
which Moscow, during the war, entreated 
each and every Red soldier to feel like a 
superman. 

In a collectivist state it is obviously dan- 
gerous to instill any excessive individual 
pride into citizen soldiers, since heroes are 
not readily reconverted to the gray obedi- 
ence of the orders of state supervisors of col- 
lective farms, factories, or labor gangs 

No one could envy the former security 
police chief, Laurenti Beria, his job of neu- 
tralizing and controlling the proud spirits 
of 5,000,090 to 6,000,000 Red Army heroes 

Beria relinquished his police post last week 
and was succeeded by Col. Gen. Sergei Nik 
laevich Kruglev, who stands 6 feet 2 inches 
and weighs 245 pounds 

HE LOOKS LIKE A POLICEMAN AND IS ONE 

Kruglev bossed the police detail that 
guarded Stalin at Yalta and Potsdam, and 
Molotov at San Francisco and London 

At Potsdam he so impressed President Tru- 
man that the President gave him an auto- 
graphed photo and decorated him with th 
Legion of Merit. 

No one except Stalin seemed to knov 
what the change in police chiefs mean It 
was generally accepted, however, the mov 
was to give Beria a freer hand in keeping 
returning Russian soldiers down on the farm 

Moscow reports previously have told of in- 
tense disagreements between Beria and A. A 
Zhdanov, Stalin adviser on the enforcement 
of strict security policies against the Red 
Army personnel. 

Zhdanov is advocating comparative leni- 
ency in the treatment of soldiers’ individu- 
alism. In «his fight he has the support of 
Marshal Zhukov, his friend and collaborator 
from the heroic days of the Leningrad siege 

On the outcome, the future balance be- 
tween a strict control and a growing democ- 
racy in Russia may depend. 

According to best available estimates, 
2,200,000. Red soldiers remain outside the 
Soviet Union. Unforeseeable developments 
may speed up Red Army repatriation, but 
this will depend to a great extent upon 
whether the Politburo decides that the Red 
soldiers have seen enough of the outside 
world. 

There is - growing feeling in Moscow circles 
that Russian eyes have seen too much 
already. 

They have burned with flaming hate beside 
the ruins of what used to be the cities, fac- 
tories, and farms of Hitler’s new orde: 
Looted and denuded, East Prussia, home of 
the Junkers, has now felt the to’al revenge: 
of the Russians for Ukraine and White Rus- 
sia. And 1,200,000 cattle were driven through 
Poland last summer on the way to Russia 

But Russian eyes have also beheld the 
dignity of progressive Prague, the charred 
beauty of Vienna, the ruins of lush Budapest 
They have stared with unbelieving admira- 


buildings in Copenhagen. Eighty-two thou- 


sand pondering Russians have gone home 
from the valleys and cities of resistan« 
Norway 

Thus Russian soldiers and refugees are re- 
turning home with a varied and disturbing 


with which to com- 
home 


treasure of impressions 
pare things and ways at 


Moscow is prepared to reeducate her re- 
turning children 
Comparatively the easiest group for the 


Russian secret police to handle and control 
will be the muitinational world of deportees 
and prisoners. These have been streaming 
into Soviet Union for more than a year now 

200,000 Estonians, 250,000 Latvians, 280,000 
Lithuanians, 100,006 Ruthenians, 100,000 pwo- 
litically suspect Poles. 

In this group the German slave laborers 
also belong. Their total number has been 
estimated variously at 1,800,000 to 3,000,000. 

There is nothing uncertain about the fate 
which awaits these 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 new 
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rag of Arctic Russia, the Ukraine, 















and e€ n Siberia 

In 1944 G.M lenkov, who as boss of Soviet 
heavy industries, is spearheading the vast 
expan 1 of industrialization, suggested 
that these millions of “imported labor” be 
screened for industrial skilled workers, tech- 
nicians, and scientifically trained personnel. 

His suggestion was supported by Y. N. Voz- 
nessensky, young genius of USSR state plan- 
nit But er j ure from the leaders 
of the Soviet labor re ve schools the screen- 
ing plan ¥ abandone d, reported! y the 
£ tisfaction of the issariat, 

I I reat projects and fac tories of its 
own by slave labor in Kazakh, Tadjik, and 
K Re} ( 

With ! nent return of Red Army 
f I i ners of war } her- 
} v, Sovi pro} da chief, and Beria 
ar d th was no re mn to multiply “ob 
stru nist cells” an ‘unrest centers” 
throughout the country 

Political nonconformity, increased crime, 
and the war-created threat of a spreading 
“individualism” promise to keep Russia's 
2,200,000 secret agents busy enough during 
the next decade. 

ly staggering problems confront Rus- 

sia’s centralized Box yernment t da yin pat > po- 
litical control of the Red Army soldiers and 
Russia’s millions of slave laborers. 

On the other hand, an immeasurably great- 
er task lies in the rebuilding and reconstruc- 


tion of the Russian system of state socialism. 

The economic life of Russia has been devas- 
tated by a ruthless enemy. Its huge man- 
power has for years been squeezed by the 
greatest burden of war which any great power 
ever faced 

We Americans cannot even begin to under- 
stand what desolation and suffering hide in 
the fact that cities, farms, and homes of 
88,00),000 Russians were in the grip of Hitler's 
armies and his subhuman Gestapo torturers. 

It is only too bad that Moscow never real- 
ized what disservice it did to its own cause by 
keeping Allied newspapermen from giving a 
fuli report on the heroism and the nightmares 
of the eastern front. 


To heal the wounds of this war in the 
Soviet Union will, under the best circum- 
stances, take many years. 


Finally, a strange tragedy has occurred: 
international uncertainty has prevented Rus- 
sia, so far, from making an effective decision 
on an early, integrated program of national 
rehabilitation and reconstruction. 


[From the Minneapolis Star-Journal of Jan- 
uary 31, 1946] 
MICROSCOPE ON Mosc 
Waits AS THREE 
POWER 





SS RECONVERSION 
Groups SEEK SOVIET 


(By C. Sverre Norborg) 

Reconversion and reconstruction are not 
being handled with too much efficiency in 
Great Britain or America. But Russia’s task 
is of such staggering dimensions that deci- 
sions on reconstruction cannot be delayed 
long if Russia wants political tranquillity and 
social progress. , 

Let us examine some of the causes for 
Russia’s delay in rebuilding the cities, plants, 
and farms of a desolated, war-torn country. 

Moscow likes to mystify the world. And 
other nations have been too willing to ac- 
commodate Soviet party leaders at this 
harmful and irrational game. 

Russia is no mystery. At least, it is con- 
sistently becoming less a mystery than it was 
before Russia became our ally in World 
War II. 

A high European dipk 


mat, recently come 


from Moscow, explained the situation this 
way: 

“The war has changed the Soviet Union 
every bit as much as it has changed any 
other nation. It has not, however, changed 
Russian psychology, which still remains 


more Asiatic than western, What we might 
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call a feeling of inferiority is to the Russians 
the most realistic and rational procedure in 
the world. There is an almost cosmic lone- 
liness in a Russian’s soul when he meets 
strange people who speak strange languages 
and express strange ideas about government 
and international cooperation.” 

Working closely with Russians, meeting 
many more of them casually, I have become 
convinced that unless western minds show 
a lot of imagination we will never be able 














to meet Ru issia as the world’s second great- 
est nation must be met, 

Without true understanding, without abil- 
ity to take an objective look at our own self- 
righteous western dogmatism, we may be led 
ca tically close to an international 
p ch the late Lloyd George called 
“muddle, bungle, and blunder.” 


of the deceptive ideas which has taken 





h eal of western minds is the impression that 
the is always celestial agreement and ab- 
solute unity in Moscow. The known facts 
do not bear this out. Moscow is human, and 





human beings are, there are disagree- 
ejudices, jealousies, fights, dissen- 
sions, and compromises. 

One of the fundamental psychological les- 
sons which our alliance with Russia during 
the war should have brought kome to us 
Americans is the discovery that Russian 
state n, diplomats, generals, soldiers, se- 
cret police, or the millions of Russians driven 
by evil Nazis into slave-labor camps in Eu- 
rope are perfectly understandable samples of 
the human race. 

Their emotions are deeper, their internal 
sense of belonging to one another is keener 
and more primitive than ours, Their suspi- 
cions are more easily aroused. 

Russians do disagree, and disagreement is 
ae known even in the Russian supercabi- 

, the Politburo. 

‘Ta fact, it is exactly there, on the highest 
level of Soviet authority, that violent and 
fateful disagreements have appeared during 
the months since VE-day. 

The full story of the clash in high Moscow 
circles probably never will be recorded in his- 
tory. We do know, however, that since the 
San Francisco meeting three schools of 
thought have come into deep conflict in Mos- 
cow. The world may soon learn which of 
these groups is winning the argument about 
foreign policy within the Moscow Govern- 
ment. 

We must not make the mistake of putting 
this disagreement down in our mental note- 
book as a rift in Moscow. The tidal wave 
of a nev vy Russian nationalism has united the 











great, to a degree which the two earlier Rus- 
sians, Peter the Great and Catherine the 
Great, never could have cenceived. 

A day in any camp for Russian prisoners of 
war in Europe convinced an observer that, 
fearful though some of these prisoners might 
be about their individual fate all of them 
were Russians—intensely proud Russians. 

I will never forget my impressive first 
meeting with the new Russia in the excellent 
Danish camp for Russian prisoners of war at 
Taegerspria. 

Here they were—Mongolians, Tartars, 
Ukrainians, ite Russians, Georgians, an 
empire of many nationalities and races—and 
yet united into a living proud unity of na- 
tional consciousness and language. 

Their methods are not ours.” Their polit- 
ical ideals we reject. But no one could es- 
cape the impressiveness of thi new people, 
nor fail to sense the power of the great 
mother Russia to which they were going back 
after the long, inhuman, bitter years of exile 
and slavery. 

Whatever line the Soviet Union rulers, 
therefore, finally decide upon in question of 
international policy, one can be sure the de- 

ision will be guided again by Molotov’s 
famous dictum of 1939: “It is our duty to 
think of the interests of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics.” 


- ground for correct appreciation of the pres 


If this most fundamental fact of Ruseis, 


national policy is clearly understood ang =. 
cepted, we will have the necessary pacy. 


ent struggle in Moscow circles between thy 
dominating schools of national Ry; Ss 
thinking on the international future. 

These schools are: 

1. Socialist isolationism. 

2. Communist imperialism. 

3. Russian internationalism. 

From 1918 to 1939 Russian foreign policy 
was characterized by a strange duality. 

In the main, Soviet leaders kept fanatic 
aloof from the affairs of power politics 
the other hand, Russia spent hundreds 
millions of dollars, through the Cominter, 
an attempt to instigate proletarian 
tions in other countries. 

The official aloofness and the persist 
conspiracy were both employed with 
knowle dge of the Moscow foreign offi: 

Habits die slowly—especially when they ex. 
press a logical pattern of conscious purpose 

Russian aloofness is the mechanism p; 
which Soviet leaders today express res 
ment of foreign criticism and rejection 
foreign interference. 

And fear, nourished by suspicion and yi 
lent consciousness of independence, has mac: 
Russian foreign policy uniquely difficult t 
grasp. 

Paradoxically, the Russians do not like t 
be misunderstood, but at the same time the 
seem to hope that they will not be com 
pletely understood. This inner contradicti 
is the heart of Russian isolationism. 





revolu- 









Long Beach City Councilman, City Attor- 
ney, Harbor Board Come To Attend 
Senate Hearings on Tideland Bill— 
Newspaper Editorial From Long Beach 
States City Interest at $50,000,000 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 31, 1946 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, this Hous: 
passed the Sumner resolution relatin 
to tidelands of all the States by a vot: 
of 108 to 11. I voted for the resolution 
I spoke for it and was an author of one 
of the bills before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee at its hearings. The Senate 
Committee has announced hearings on 
the same subject to begin February 5 

The great and significant public 
terest in this subject as a matter aflec' 
ing the entire public fiscal policy and 
program of Long Beach City—both past 
and future—is clearly stated by the ed- 
torial of the Long Beach Press-Telegram 
of Thursday, January 10, 1946, which I 
include in my remarks. 

Long Beach, Calif., is my beloved hom 
city and is the largest in the Eighteent® 
Congressional District which I have the 
honor to represent in this Cong! 
Every person, and every piece of prop- 
erty, is interested in this matter. If any 
oil company is also interested—the sreat 
public concern and interest is paramount 
and the interest which concerns mé¢ 

This editorial states clearly the em¢!- 
gency as it affects my home city: 
























THIS CITY’S OIL FIGHT 


Long Beach city councilmen have votea 
themselves authority to go to Washington 
nd support pending legislation to surren- 
anv Federal claim to oil in submerged 
‘c within the boundaries of this munici- 

Harbor commission, city attorney, 
city manager, port manager, and city clerk 
vill go, as they should, for this is an emer- 





Whoever has an interest in Long Beach, 
and is in a position to exercise any influence 
in support of this city’s oil rights, is urged 

use the influence while there still is time 

accomplish something. 

The House of Representatives has passed 
) quiet title to oil-bearing tidelands 
and submerged lands, thus upholding State 
nd municipal ownership of coastal lands and 
their mineral contents which was un- 
hallenged for 100 years, until Secretary 
former Attorney General Biddle and 
thers at Washington having their slant on 
ns of government and law, advanced 
that the oil belonged to the 


bill t 


Ickes 


questi 
the theory 
Nation 

The Attorney General of the United States, 
carrying out the policy of the national ad- 
ministration, has filed a suit in the Supreme 
Court to contest the submerged land rights 
of the States and their subdivisions. 

Unless the Senate passes the quitclaim bill 
already approved by the House, California 
and all cities, including Long Beach, to which 
the State granted tidelands and submerged 
lands within their borders, will be pitted 

inst all the legal powers of the United 
ates Government in the pending litigation. 
Although precedents of a century uphold the 
coastal land rights of States and cities, it 
would be foolish to ignore the uncertainties 
of any legal battle with the National Govern- 
n 


rent 
ie) 
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It would be equally foolish to overlook any- 
thing which can be done to strengthen the 
of California and Long Beach at the 
hearing on quitclaim legislation before the 
Senate committee, beginning February 5. 

The State legislature has before it a bill 

ppropriating $150,000 to finance the battle 
igainst the Federal Government’s claim to 
the coastal oil. 

Long Beach, with its upward of $50,000,- 
000 in oil deposits at stake, is the principal 
interested party. All of its plans for harbor 
development and related public improve- 
ments, upon which its future growth and 
prosperity largely depend, are involved. No 
fort, no reasonable outlay, should be spared 
to safeguard its interests, 


Case 





Effect of Wages, Prices, and Inflation on 
Income-Tax Collections 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. DOUGHTON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1946 


Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letters: 

STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
DEPARTMENT OF REVENUE, 
Raleigh, January 28, 1946. 
Eon. O. Max GARDNER, 
Shelby, N. C. 

DEar Governor: Because of your familiarity 
With conditions in the textile industry, I am 
Writing to request your help. As you know, 
w € always interested in getting the views 
0! well-informed people as to what we may 
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expect in the State in income-tax collec- 
tions. 

We now see in the papers much discussion 
of wages, prices, and inflation. I want to 
know, in your opinion, what effect these fac- 
tors may have on our income-tax collections 
that will be based on the calendar year 1946 
and which will, of course, be payable in 1947. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Cordially yours, 
EDWIN GILL, 
Commissioner. 
SHELBY, N. C., January 30, 1946. 
Hon. Epwin GIL, 
Commissioner of Revenue, 
Raleigh, N.C. 

My Dear Epwin: In reply to your letter of 
the 28th requesting my opinion on wages, 
prices and inflation and what effect, if any, 
these factors may have on State income tax 
collections for the calendar year 1946, I 
am pleased to give you my hurried opinion. 

This wage price controversy is a struggle 
between conflicting economic philosophies 
that are as old as the human race. It seems 
that one view may be said to be represented 
by Anderson, Secretary of Agriculture, and 
the other view by Bowles, of OPA. My own 
view lies somewhat moderately between the 
two. This struggle has taken on the form of 
a crusade and you know a crusader makes a 
fetish out of a cause and is prone to forget 
that what is good for the country is likewise 
good for the consumer and that, after all, 
we are all consumers. 

As Chairman of the Advisory Board on War 
Mobilizatio1. and Reconversion under Byrnes, 
Vinson and Snyder, I have favored price con- 
trol, rationing and rent control. I believe 
that any evils created under these controls 
have been infinitely less than the evils that 
would have occurred if there had been no 
controls at all. The conditions prevailing 
for 1€ months after the first World War when 
practically all controls went off within a 
few days after the Armistice created a night- 
mare of wild prices for scarce articles and 
this condition contributed to accelerate the 
depression of 1921. Of course, you know that 
after every war in American history there 
has occurred a temporary period of inflation 
and this condition always existed until pro- 
duction caught up with consumptive de- 
mand, but it always caught up! 

It is my belief that reasonable and flex- 
ible controls should be preserved with proper 
safeguards until we can emerge from the 
abnormalities of war, and I am sure this 
is the view of Director Snyder and President 
Truman. 

My record as Chairman of the Advisory 
Board is clear and consistent on this issue. 
I have repeatedly stated in full meeting of 
the Board at the White House that if price 
controis are to stand the pressure for wage 
and price increases, one of two things will 
happen—they will bend before the storm or 
they will break before the storm. I have 
always contended that in the long view we 
are shortsighted if we do not recognize that 
wage-price adjustments will have to be ac- 
cepted as a government policy to meet chang- 
ing conditions created by the destructive 
demands of war. 

If we are to retain controls, there is no 
doubt in my mind that prices generally will 
have to be increased to offset and take care 
of increased costs. This condition will be 
relieved when the law of supply and demand 
goes to work and it always has gone to work 
and it always will. 

But this raises the*big issue—the real 
issue—upon which there is such a wide 
divergence of cpinion: The issue of inflation. 
I have decided convictions on this vital sub- 
ject, the soundness of which to my mind no 
politician, bureaucrat or economist has been 
able to shake. 

Just remember one thing when thinking 
of inflation and that is the fact that inflation 
feeds on scarcity. If we could drive this fact 
home to the leadership of America, our fears 
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of inflation would soon vanish. Mankind has 
never feared inflation in a land of plenty 

I do not have the history of inflation be- 
fore me but if I remember correctly, neither 
France, Germany, nor Holland ever had run- 
away or uncontrolled inflation at any time 
unless there was an epidemic of sustained 
distrust in their governments or unless the 
nations affected were unable or incapable of 
supplying the basic and essential necessities 
cf life. I believe, therefore, that the one v 
to avert the threat of uncontrolled inflation 
is to vaccinate our economy with the virus 
of confidence and full preduction. With ou 
tremendous capacity to produce, I have t¢ 
much faith to seriously fear the dreadful 
effects of uncontrolled inflation in this coun- 
try, provided we give American labor, in- 
dustry and agriculture full go-ahead, fair 
play and honest, cooperative incentive to 
produce. What we need in America today is 
to turn on the motors and let the goods flow 
Inflation is a coward—production is faith 
and courage. 

You must bear in mind that in spite of 
our controls in the war period, we have not 
been entirely free from inflation, black mar- 
kets, and high prices. Controls have been 
effective and they have been helpful, but 
they have been far from perfect—they have 
minimized but have not eliminated inflation 

It is, therefore, disturbing to me to observe 
the sudden, desperate fears of the ghost of 
inflation when, as a matter of fact, inflation 
is in the very air we breathe. It will remain 
there until we purify the air with the oxygen 
of full production 

The only way in my judgment to keep ef- 
fective, sensible, and accepted controls at 
this time is to move prices moderately up- 
ward in harmony with the necessity for in- 
creased costs. Wages, please bear in mind, 
are not the only cost that has increased 

I do not say that there is no risk in this 
proposal—there is risk, but in this period I 
had rather assume the risk incident to this 
flexible policy than to permit the country 
to drag its heels. We must remember that 
the American people are willing to give up 
everything in time of war, but they love 
freedom too much to follow a field marsh 
in time of peace. There comes a time whe! 
we must assume risk—Eisenhower assumed 
it when he hit the shores of Normandy; Lin- 
coln assumed it when he freed the slaves; and 
Truman assumed it when the atomic bomb 
hit Nagasaki. 

I know one thing. The American public 
is assuming a great risk when 2,000,000 essen- 
tial workers quit work. This condition i 
merely deferring inflation and contributir 
to existing scarcity, in addition to doing 
great damage to future human relations and 
to the national welfare 





You asked me what effect these fact 
may have on State income-tax collecti 
for the calendar year 1946. It is too early 


in the year for me to express a set < i 
on this point. There are too many “i 


volved. I would 


iy 
all 


suggest in 
ae 


pl 
fs 
f 
that you get 
Ca 


touch with Charlie Cannon, W. J. er, 
A. G. Myers, Thurman Chatham, Spencer 
Love, Ben Gossett, and Herman Cone. These 


leaders will be able to give you a fair cross 
section of opinions concerning cotton, rayon, 
hosiery, and wool. I can speak with accur 
knowledge about the Cleveland Cloth Mills 
and Stantey and I would like to cite you a 
few facts about the Cleveland Cloth Mill 
Since 1938 we have had eight voluntary wage 
increases at Cleveland Cloth Mills totaling a 
164-percent increase in our minimum wag¢ 
Within the last 11 months we have had two 
wage increases, one on March 21, 1945, of 
9.52 percent, and one effective Monday, Feb- 
ruary 4, 1946, of 15 percent. The latter gives 
us a minimum wage of 66 cents per hour. 
These increases have occurred without an} 
increase in ceiling prices. Our ceiling prices 
have not been increased since the ceilings 
went into effect. The last 15-percent in- 
crease will add $150,000 annually to our Costs. 
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We have already reached and passed the limit 
where efficiency in machinery, labor, and 
management is able to absorb these costs. 
We have no excess-profit carry-back, al- 
though we paid excess-profit taxes during the 
war. Our last quarter of 1945 showed a de- 
crease in gross earnings of over $100,000 from 
the earnings of the last quarters of 1943 and 
1944. I will Say in conclusion, therefore, that 
unless the Cleveland Cloth Mills gets an in- 
crease in its ceiling price commensurate with 
its increased costs you, as commissioner of 
revenue for the State of North Carolina, will 
receive considerably less income from it for 
the calendar year 1946 than you have received 
in the previous years. 

I think I should say in all fairness that 
our gross income for the last quarter of 1945 
is not typical of the industry as a whole 
and is in part explained by the fact that we 
were undergoing building improvements 
which, to some degree, interfered with our 
production; but our increased costs were be- 
ginning to bear down on us in that quarter 
and the recent increases are really hitting 
the nerve center. We are planning to lay 
our problems before the OPA and in justice 
and fair dealing request an increased price 
in the ceiling of our products. Please bear 
in mind that any gain we will receive by the 
repeal of the excess-profits tax has already 
been absorbed by our wages and other in- 
creased costs. 

I did not intend to write you at such 
length when I commenced this letter, but 
you touched on a subject with which I am 
greatly concerned and I took the liberty of 
giving full expression to my views. 

With every good wish and kindest regards, 
believe me 

Sincerely yours, 
O. Max GARDNER. 





Exclusion of Negro Artists From 
Constitution Hall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, on Decem- 
ber 3, 1945, Mr. Ernest S. Griffith, Direc- 
tor of the Legislative Reference Service 
of the Library of Congress, wrote to Mrs. 
Raymond C. Goodfellow, organizing sec- 
retary general of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, in Washington, as 
follows: 

The Legislative Reference Service has been 
asked by a Member of Congress to obtain the 
list of all existing DAR local chapters, to- 
gether with the addresses of the towns where 
located. Not finding any such thing in our 
printed collection, we approached national 
headquarters with this request. We have 
been informed that your permission is nec- 
essary for us to obtain the right to photostat 
it or obtain a duplicate copy. This letter 
is to make a formal request for the same. 

I might add that it is the feeling of the 
Member in question that the national cor- 
poration of the organization has the require- 
ment in its incorporation that it must report 
annually to Congress, making it a not unrea- 
sonable request. 

Inasmuch as the matter is one of some 
urgency. { would appreciate it if we might 
have a reply, in the first instance, by tele- 
phone, and if there is any hitch, a reply in 
writing. 

Sincerly yours, 
ERNEST S. GRIFFITH, 
Director, Legislative Reference Service, 
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On December 5, Mr. Griffiths received 
the following reply from Mrs. Goodfel- 
low: 

My Dear Mr. GrirritH: Your letter has 
been received, regarding the request for the 
mailing list of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

I am sorry that we cannot grant you the 
use of our list, as it is not available to the 
public. 

Yours very truly, 
Epona B. GOODFELLOW 
(Mrs. Raymond C. Goodfellow). 


Mr. Speaker, the addresses of DAR 
chapters not being available to the Con- 
gress which gave the DAR its char- 
ter—a truly remarkable situation—it is, 
therefore, impossible for any Member of 
Congress to seek the opinion of all 
chapters concerning the “white artists 


only” clause in the Constitution Hall 
contracts. However, it is my opinion 


that.more than a majority of chapters 
would protest if they knew the real facts 
of the case, and if their opinions could 
be sought. 

It seems to me that the DAR, in 
refusing to supply a member of the 
DAR and of the Congress with a list of 
its chapters, reveals the extent to which 
it fears to put its social discrimination 
policies to a democratic test among its 
Nation-wide membership, which, if 
polled, would undoubtedly reject those 
policies. 

I have asked unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks today to in- 
clude therein some resolutions passed 
by chapters of the DAR in protest against 
the action of the Washington national 
board of the DAR in denying the use of 
Constitution Hall to Hazel Scott, Negro 
pianist, which were sent to me volun- 
tarily. 

The Eunice Dennie Burr Chapter of 
Fairfield, Conn., on November 26 adopted 
the following resolution: 

Resolved, That we of the Eunice Dennie 
Burr Chapter, DAR, do recommend to the 
Board of Management of the National Society 
DAR that the policy of discrimination on 
racial basis in renting Constitution Hall be 
discontinued. We find further in making 
this study the fact the National Society DAR 
recognizes the right of any citizen to request 
the use of Constitution Hall and it also re- 
serves its individual right to grant or deny 
a request for its use. This fact we believe 
to be fully justified and is approved by us. 


The Wadsworth Chapter of Middie- 
town, Conn., on October 18, 1945, pro- 
tested the action of the national board in 
a resolution stating— 


It deprecates and deplores the action of 
excluding artists from the use of Constitu- 
tion Hall solely on the basis of color, as not 
in accord with the principles of our organiza- 
tion or representing the sentiment of our 
members, and it is our hope that future ac- 
tion will be more liberal and more tradi- 
tionally democratic. 


The Mary Silliman Chapter of Bridge- 
port, Conn., by a yote of 34 to 4 in Janu- 
ary 1946, submitted certain suggestions to 
the national board including among oth- 
ers: 

1. That the Board of the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, de- 
lete the words “white artists only” from the 
amendment to the rules for the management 
of Constitution Hall, adopted on March 23, 
1932—and that “artists of merit and ability” 
be substituted. 


2. That a committee be establisheq by th 
national board representing members : 
ability, artistry, and breadth of vision ,, 
assist the management in determiniy WwW th : 
merit of the applicant; and that we further 
recommend 

3. That the national society engage » 
aried publicity director, to interpret a the 
public, the policies and activities of 4), 
national society, Daughters of the Americ 
Revolution. - 


The Saghtekoos Chapter, of py 
Shore, N. Y., in November 1945 went on 
record as follows: 


The executive board of Saghtekoos Che 
recommends that our chapter protests ¢), 
attitude of the national board and recom. 
mends that the words “white artists o 
be stricken from the rules of man: 
for Constitution Hall. 


The Mendota Chapter, of St. Pay 
Minn., at its regular monthly meetin: 
for October 1945 adopted the followin: 
resolution: 


Whereas it has come to our attention that 
the national board of management on 0:- 
tober 11, 1945, reaffirmed the policy of t 
rule governing the use of Constitution Ha) 
as adopted March 23, 1932, we do protest, ang 
recommend to have stricken from the rec. 
ords “white artists only,” as in conformit 
with that which identifies itself with th: 
best traditions of the United States and 
the DAR: And it is hereby further 

Resolved, That the regent, Lucia W. Arm- 
strong and the executive board be, and they 
hereby are authorized and directed to ferth- 
with direct a true copy of this resolution t 
the national society at Washington, D. C. 


The Orford Parsh Chapter, of Man- 
chester, on January 22, adopted a reso- 
lution calling for the elimination of the 
words “for white artists only” from th: 
rules governing the use of Constitution 
Hall. 

The Polly Wyckoff Chapter, of West 
Englewood, N. J., submitted the follow- 
ing statement to the board of governors 
of the New Jersey State society to the 
national society in Washington, and to 
the local press in October 1945: 


Polly Wyckoff Chapter, DAR, has heard 
with regret of the refusal to allow a Neg: 
artist to use Constitution Hall for a public 
concert. 

This regret is based on the following rea- 
sons: 

1. Constitution Hall is not a local Wa h- 
ington city possession and should not be con- 
trolled by any gentleman’s agueckent made 
to satisfy the prejudices of local Washing- 
tonians. This hall was built by contri! 
tions from every State in the Nation and t the 
customs of the donozs have a right to con- 
sideration in the use of the building. 

2. Polly Wyckoff does not believe that an 
enlightened public opinion is promoted by 
so limiting the use of this building, or that 
such an action fosters patriotic citizenship © 
aids in securing for mankind all the blessings 
of liberty, all of which are set forth in our 
ritual as the objects of our society, to which 
objects Polly Wyckoff has always given loyal 
adherence. 

3. More especially do we regret the exhibi- 
tion and perpetuation of racial prejudice at 
a time when the whole force of our } 
has been engaged in combating such preju- 
dice and its fearful consequences the world 
around. 

4. Our chapter has a long roster of men and 
women of our own families who have served, 
and some of whom have died, to achieve true 
liberty on earth. By their sides men and 
women of every race and color have served 
and suffered. To deny the use of our facill- 
ties solely on the basis of race and outwort 


zement 





















a denial of every principle for which 
ae was fought. 
5 Poll’ wyckoff believes that the National 
+» of DAR should show the way in this 
f crisis, in order to break down all bar- 
ed in our Nation which prevent true 
+herhood and liberty. 
serefore Polly Wyckoff adopts this state- 
+ as its conviction that the true objects 
‘cociety are not served by perpetuating 
--oia) discrimination in the use of our build- 
wean? c ted in the National Capital. 
*“'s copy of this statement will be sent to the 
ard | ¢ governors of the New Jersey State 
ty. to the national society in Washing- 


The seniors of the Crosby High School 
of Waterbury, Conn.., in January 1946, 
voted 150 to 80 to sustain the motion of 
Carol Wall to refuse to participate in the 
annual good citizenship pilgrimage award 
of the DAR because of that organiza- 
tion's refusal to open Constitution Hall 
to Negro artists. 

The following editorial, which ap- 
peared in the Bridgeport Post on January 
90, 1946, concerns this incident and an- 
other courageous group of high-school 
students in Massachusetts: 


WASHINGTON DAR TAKE WARNING 


Two groups of high-school students, one 
in Connecticut, the other in Massachusetts, 
have declined to participate in the annual 
good-citizenship contest sponsored by the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, on 
the ground that the national headquarters 
of this organization which controls Consti- 
tution Hall in Washington is not itself set- 
ting an cxample of good citizenship by the 
rule which bars Negro artists from the use of 
e hall 
The protests of these youngsters.ought to 
awaken the DAR managers in Washington 
to the fact that they have taken an utterly 
indefensible and imrossible position. It does 
not represent the true opinion of the rank 
and file of the members of the DAR. Of that 
we are certainly convinced. 

The local chapters are beginning to express 
their disapproval of the use of the word 
“wl ’ as a qualification for artists desir- 
ing to rent Constitution Hall in Washington. 
The excuse of the national board of gover- 
hors that it is a local custom is a cheap and 
unconvincing evasion. The whole spirit of 
our Declaration of Independence is denied 
when we start to discriminate on racial 

And in this case the DAR has the 
opposite duty. By its own principles it 
to lead in the fight against discrimina- 








Here in Connecticut we have some DAR 
ters taking the field in the right way. 
Eunice Dennie Burr Chapter in Fair- 
1en Mary Silliman Chapter in Bridge- 

sent resolutions to their national or- 

E tion asking that the stand be changed. 
Then the Stamford chapter, which at first 
had upheld the national action, reversed itself 
i petitioned for a change. Other chapters 
izhout the Nation will follow suit, we 


HO 


In the meantime the action of the high- 
C eniors has high lighted the issue so 
t the Washington board ought to see the 
point. It is impossible for the DAR to fight 
pl opinion and to lead it at the same 


It cannot act unpatriotically itself 
White urging others to be patriotic. 
washington is our National Capital, be- 


hg to all of us and if some of-the local 
ns there are bad customs, stemming 
‘rom vicious precedents and evil ways of 
thinking, it is time that the rest of us exerted 

es to change them, not to kow-tow to 


of! 


resentative CLARE Luce, who brought 
sue to the attention of the Nation by 
ing her 


membership in Greenwich 
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chapter (which supported the racial ban) 
and asking for a transfer to the Fairfield 
chapter which opposes racial discrimination, 
may have made herself unpopular with some 
of the Washington old ladies who chatter 
over their teacups but throughout the Nation 
there is ample evidence of growing apprecia- 
tion of the courage, vigor, and patriotism of 
her stand. 


It might also be appropriate to insert 
a letter which was written on Decem- 
ber 4, 1945, by Mrs. Allen A. Johnson to 
each regent of Connecticut DAR chap- 
ters. Mrs. Johnson has been a member 
of the Eunice Dennie Burr Chapter of 
the DAR since 1923: 


FAIRFIELD, CONN., December 4, 1945. 

In 1942, at our National DAR Congress in 
Chicago, a slim slip of a girl from our Tamas- 
shee School recited a most inspiring speech 
she had written and for which she was 
awarded the prize offered in a national con- 
test by the American Legion. The subject 
of this young girl's speech was the United 
States Constitution. Never was I more 
thrilled and inspired than by that young girl 
and the fire of her oratory. Many times 
have I thought of her earnestness as she 
pleaded for America to wake up that “your 
Constitution live.” 

Again today her words ring in my ears and 
I hear her voice plead once more. This time 
it pleads in behalf of the Constitution that 
we of the DAR wake up and realize what we 
are allowing our national society to do by 
practicing racial discrimination in the rent- 
ing of our Constitution Hall. Now that this 
question has been allowed to become what 
it has—a deplorable mess—our national 
board will undoubtedly feel the present pol- 
icy cannot be changed without expressions 
of opinions from the local chapters. Local 
chapter members do make up the national 
society. Therefore, I am writing to ask if 
your chapter will not wake up and rise up 
and express itself in behalf of the elimina- 
tion of racial discrimination as now practiced 
in the renting of our Constitution Hall. 

Our ancestors had the courage to fight for 
freedom. We of the North fought to free 
the Negro slaves brought here by white men. 
Now, cannot we have the courage to urge 
that equal consideration be given to artists 
of allraces? I am not asking that the stand- 
ard of measurement used to decide upon the 
type of artistry to perform in the hall be 
lowered by one iota, but only that all races 
receive equal consideration. This is Amer- 
ican. This is in accordance with the United 
States Constitution. This is in accordance 
with our national society, DAR objects. This 
is above all and beyond all—Christian. 

Now is the time. Let us act courageously. 
No organization is stronger than its weakest 
policy. We have a weak policy in our society. 
Will not your chapter work to strengthen it? 
Wake up, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, that your Constitution live. 

Very sincerely and earnestly yours, 
Mrs. ALLEN A. JOHNSON. 





Farm Security Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1946 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting herewith a statement on the need 
for the Farm Security Administration 
proposed by Roger Davis, an outstanding 
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public-spirited citizen of Texas and one 
of the ablest and best informed men, 
especially on this subject, I have ever 
known. He has a lifetime record of 
unselfish service for the low-income 
group of farmers. It is as follows: 
LONGVIEW, TEX., December 26, 1945. 

To: Mr. Ted Watson, Assistant Regional Di- 
rector, Dallas, Tex. 

From: Roger Davis, District FSA Supervisor, 
District I—Bowie, Camp, Cass, 
Gregg, Marion, Morris, Red River, Titus, 
and Upshur Counties. 

Subject: Reasons why a rural rehabilitation 
program is essential to our democracy. 





I. WHY A RURAL REHABILITATION PROGRAM? 


Unfettered, trained thought expressed 
through universal franchise is essential to 
the development and success of our democ- 
racy. These cannot be without economic in- 
dependence. Neither can economic inde- 
pendence exist without them. The purse 
strings are the greatest factor in economic 
Success, freedom of thought, and universal 
franchise. This is especially true with refer- 
ence to a large percent of the farm families 
who are more isolated than other groups. 

Shall the power of the “filthy lucre” be 
conducive to the social, economic, and politi- 
cal development of these families or shall it 
be used to suppress the essentials to our de- 
mocracy? It depends wholly on whether the 
group holding the purse strings are interested 
in the development of the families or interest 
income on loans. 


II. WHAT IS NEEDED AND HOW MANY FAMILIES 


NEED IT? 
Census figures for 1935 in district I are 
28,909 farms; 1940, 23,766; 1945, 22,546. There 


are now 78 percent as many farms as in 1935. 
Each farm family used only 50 percent of the 
land they used in 1935. A 50-percent reduc- 
tion by 78 percent of the families is a 36- 
percent reduction of the whole. Twenty-two 
percent reduction of families effects 22-per- 
cent reduction of land used. Twenty-two 
percent plus 36 percent equals 58-percent re- 
duction in acres of land used since 1935. 
These figures are fairly accurate and corrob- 


orate results of surveys by AAA and otl 
estimates 

A. How many farmstead building units? 

There are now no farmstead building units 
vacant. Five percent of the 22-percent de- 
crease of farm families are now back and need 
farmstead building units. This is 1,000 farm- 
stead building units. One thousand more 


couples have attained family status and need 
farmstead building unit This is a total of 


2,000 in 10 counties or an average of 200 
farmstead building units per county now 
needed. Fifty percent, or 11,000 of the exist- 
ing farmstead building units, are in need of 
major repairs 

There will be 100 couples per county an- 
nually attaining family status and needing 


farmstead building units. There is no other 
private or Government agency set up t le- 
quately and satisfactorily provide funds and 
leadership to meet this demand than FSA 


B. How many need loans to buy farms? 
There are now 10 tenant families per county 
qualified for farm ownership who cannot buy 
farms other than through the Bankhead- 
Jones or GI bill of rights provisions. There 


will be 20 annually per county of veterans 
and nonveterans who will qualify and cannot 


be adequately financed other than as above 
or similar provisions 

C. How many other farm families need 
money and assistance in farm and home 
management? 

1. Fifty percent, or 11,000, of the farn 


a 
families of the district will fail to have ade- 
quate.medical and hospitalization services if 
deprived of FSA financing and supervisi 

2. At the present rate, 60 families | 
county, or 600 families, will have obtained 
initial loans and arrangements made for - 
sistance in farm and home management f 
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1946. A conservative estimate is double this 
or 1,200 families who will need initial loans 
and supervision in 1947. This estimate of 
600 and 1,200 is based on needs for tools, 
machinery, power, livestock, and supplies. 

Only 5 percent of the farms of the dis- 
trict have adequate farmstead water systems. 
Twenty-five percent, or 5,000, of the farm 
families will install farmstead water systems 
under the FSA water facility plan as fast as 
they can be contacted and arrange for the 
loans. 

All of the above families who need loans 
and supervision for the above purposes need 
assistance and wiil accept leadership in in- 
creasing incomes to support an acceptable 
standard of living, improved health program, 
improved food production, conservation and 
use, improved home furnishings and equip- 
ment, and home management. 

There are now 1,300 active standard and 
150 FO borrowers in the district. Additional 
loans and supervision are essential to the 
success of 90 percent of these. 

D. Round number summary of needs. The 
urgent need is information and assistance in 
farm and home management. This is the 
first meed, and then loans are needed to 
execute the new ideas and farm and home 
plans. Fifty percent, or 11,000, of the farm 
families are in dire need of the FSA services. 
There will be an additional 200 or 300 fam- 
ilies annually per county. FSA is the only 
private or governmental set-up which can 
render this service. 


Ill. FAMILY-TYPE FARMS AND DEMOCRACY OR 
LARGE COMMERCIAL-TYPE CORPORATION FARMS, 
PEONS AND PLUTOCRACY? 


The dawn of the day is here when heavy 
farm machinery and power must supplant 
small tools and power. It will be done either 
by corporation farming or special loan pro- 
visions coupled with education and super- 
vision so that groups may own and operate 
large machinery units to do the heavy work 
of brushing, breaking, and processing for 
family-type farms. The FSA group service 
loans with supervision give the only answer 
as related to the low-income family type 
farm group. 


IV. MAJOR REHABILITATION BENEFITS TO 
BORROWERS 


A. Loans and collections: There have been 
a total of 7,000 RR loans made in district I. 
The total advances were $5,050,000 and the 
total collections were $4,000,000 as of No- 
vember 30, 1945. 

B. Production increase and quality im- 
provement: 

1. Six thousand of the 7,000 borrowers have 
increased the volume and improved the qual- 
ity of their products. Ten percent of them 
have used better sires, 50 percent better poul- 
try, and 75 percent better seed for field crops 
and gardens. 

2. One thousand borrowers made substan- 
tial progress in 1945 in feed production. 
Five hundred and seventy-one made satis- 
factory progress in grain production, 499 in 
hay production, and 79 in special protein pro- 
duction. Five thousand of the total 7,000 
borrowers have improved their feed produc- 
tion. 

3. Four thousand five hundred borrowers 
improved their soil management by using 
more and better fertilizers, planting winter 
cover crops, and summer legumes, terracing, 
and draining. 

4. A uniform package of vegetable insecti- 
cides has been bought by contract. Forty 
percent of the borrowers have participated 
during the last 4 years. 

C. Better farm and home equipment: Six 
thousand borrowers have used better farm 
and home equipment as a direct result of 
supervised FSA credit. ‘ 

D. Year-round balanced supply of quality 
food: 

Ninety percent of families have made com- 
mendablé improvement in production and 
conservation of food. Greatest improvement 
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has been made in increased production of 
milk, eggs, and meat and in canning vege- 
tables. Emphasis is being placed on produc- 
tion of year-round vegetables to eat fresh 
and on balanced fruit production. 

With increased production has come im- 
proved preparation of food, however, the 
preparation of food containing maximum 
food value remains a major phase of the 
program. 

E. Health: Forty percent of FSA families 
have been benefited by prepaid medical care 
program including hospitalization. Twenty- 
five percent of families have been led to im- 
prove the sanitation of water supplies and 
an equal number to improve sanitation of 
toilets. 





Statement of Hon. Claudius Dickson, 
President of the Red River Valley 
Improvement Association and Chair- 
man of the Caddo Levee Board to the 
Rivers and Harbors Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1946 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following statement: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in 1925 the 
people of our valley organized the Red River 
Valley Improvement Association. ‘The asso- 
ciation is just what its name indicates—the 
grouping of many of our citizens for the 
purpose of improving conditions in the States 
of Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, and Louisiana 
bordering on Red River. 

One of our major problems, affecting prac- 
tically every part of our valley and much 
territory adjacent to this valley, is adequate 
cheap transportation. We are advocating 
and supporting the plan for canal naviga- 
tion to Shreveport because we recognize this 
method of supplying navigation as the most 
practical, and realize that the problems en- 
tering into the navigation of Red River 
proper from Shreveport south can be avoided 
by using the proposed canal system. 

Our association has made a careful study 
of every phase of our proposal, and as a 
representative of the association, I request 
that consideration be given to the evidence 
we propose to submit to your honorable Com- 
mission, and hope you will believe me when 
I say that we have made a sincere effort 
to present figures and facts without exag- 
geration. 

In assembling facts we have been guided by 
skilled engineers, rather than by professional 
promoters, and We were told by General Tyler 
at the beginning of our hearings that he did 
not want a proposal built on sand or idle 
dreams, but on solid rock in the form of facts 
and figures developed by exhaustive engineer- 
ing research by trained engineers such as 
Mr. Pyburn, Mr. Odom, and their associates, 
and by such traffic experts as Mr. Wilson and 
others associated with him. 

Our entire valley, one of the most fertile in 
America, has a Vital interest in navigation to 
Shreveport. We are prepared to take full 
advantage of this navigation, should we get 
it, and by “we” I do not refer to Shreveport, 
Louisiana, but the hundreds of miles of 
bordering territory that will be directly bene- 
fited by this major improvement. 

Our people have asked little from the Gov- 
ernment, and we feel that we have taken our 
part in every major movement, both in war 


and in peace. We do not believe we are ay 
ing for a donation, but merely for an oppe:. 
tunity to develop one of America’s greats, 
valleys and one that has tremendous pos. 
bilities for agricultural and industrial grow: 

We are confident that when the ca: 
waterway to Shreveport is completed we wij 
have many private and semi-private barze 
lines using this waterway. The evidence y, 
propose to place before you at this time cogs 
not cover the activity we are practically sure 
of having and does not allow for any benef: 
other than those we know we can have any 
that we are prepared to develop. . 

While the development of the Proposed 
canal system will be a wonderful help ty 
Shreveport and the territory adjacent ¢, 
northwest Louisiana, it will be a tremendous 
benefit to the vast area from Alexandria 
north, including Natchitoches, and other 
cities and towns on Red River. We “now yoy 
recognize this project as interstate in char. 
acter, though it is, of course, intrastate jp. 
sofar as the present navigation proposal js 
concerned. We believe that the people of 
Texas will derive as much benefit a: will the 
people of Louisiana and that the people oj 
Arkansas and Oklahoma will be benefited 
proportionately, though necessarily to 4 
smaller extent unless, and until, navigation 
is developed westward and northward from 
Shreveport. 

Our group appearing before you today js 
small in number but representative, I be- 
lieve, of our section. We know you gentle. 
men can, and will, pass on the merits of our 
proposal. We know you are extremely well 
qualified to judge and weigh the evidence we 
will present. I have purposely avoided any 
attempt to discuss professional facts and 
come before you today at the request of 
many thousands of our citizens in the fou 
States represented in the hopes that you 
will know that we are enthusiastically be- 
hind navigation to Shreveport, that we stand 
ready to support the development of our area 
in every way possible, dnd that we are so 
thoroughly sold on the possibilities of our 
section that we guarantee the de-elopment 
of a major inland port whcuu you gentlemen 
give us the opportunity by developing canal 
navigation to Shreveport. 

Thank you very much for allowing me the 
privilege of appearing before you. 





Veterans’ Problems 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1946 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include therein some 
very important and significant resolu- 
tions recently adopted by the Massachu- 
setts Department of the American Ve'- 
erans of World War Il—Amvets. 

- The membership of this militant serv- 
icemen’s organization in Massachusetts 
is composed largely of founders and 
charter members of Amvets and has ex- 
hibited vigorous, far-sighted interest in 
the problems of the veteran. Ii is note- 
worthy that they make no extravagant 
demands upon the Treasury, that they 
present their views in an able, temperate 
manner. 

I hope that Members of the House will 
carefully read these timely and well- 
considered resolutions: 











ssrertCAN VETERANS OF Wori”p War II Apopr 
RESOLUTIONS AT First CONVENTION—RESo- 
‘pTioNS SUBMITTED BY THE RESOLUTIONS 
CoMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN VETERANS OF 
Wortp War II—AMVETS—DEPARTMENT OF 
.f,\cSACHUSETTS, TO THE First CONVENTION 
- THE DEPARTMENT OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
HeLp AT THE COPLEY Square Horet, Boston, 

oN DECEMBER 1 AND 2, 1945, aND 


Pass cD BY THE DELEGATES AT THAT CONVEN- 

TION ON DECEMBER 2, 1945 

We, the American Voters of World War II, 
the Department of Massachu- 


“ n convention assembled have declared 
the preamble of our constitution that we, 
realizing our responsibility to our com- 
unity, State, and Nation, associate our- 
selves for the following purposes: To uphold 
nd defend the Constitution of the United 
ctates of America; to safeguard the principles 
f freedom, liberty, and justice for all; to pro- 
note the cause of perpetual peace and good 

1] ong nations; to maintain inviolate 
: lom of our country; to preserve the 
jamentals of democracy and American- 
perpetuate the friendships and asso- 
ciatious of the great war of liberation; and 

dedicate ourselves to the cause of mutual 
this by the grace of God.” 

» must always bear in mind that in all we 
do, or say, or think, the public will feel that 
we speak not alone for ourselves but for those 
who died that we might live and for those 
wko are still in service, whether here or 

bread. Hence, we must give careful consid- 

on to what we do, or say, or think, for 
1 us rests a heavy burden. But in dis- 
ring that burden we must not be afraid 
o excress ourselves definitely and unequivo- 
cally upon the large issues which face us, pro- 
vided, however, that we are sincere and hon- 
est and base our conclusions upon a full 
knowledge of all the facts. If we do that we 
shall merit the attention and respect of all 
America. Hence, let us speak fearlessly but 
with dignity and sincerity. 

We owe it to the dead to see to it that the 
ideals for which they fought and died shall be 
perpetuated and fully realized. We cannot 
ind must not betray them. We solemnly 
declare that we will speak for them for that 
purpose 

We owe it to the disabled veterans who 
fcught and suffered and yet by the grace of 
Ged do live. We cannot and must not deny 
them our undying devotion. We will speak 
for them 

We owe it to those still in the armed forces 
who cannot yet speak their minds fully and 
freely We cannot and must not let them 
down. We will speak for them. 

But in speaking for them and ourselves we 
must never forget that we are American citi- 
zens first. We fought to preserve a whole 
Nation. Now we must work for all America. 
Our duties as American citizens are para- 
mount. We must act and speak for the com- 
mon welfare and for the good of all. 

Yet it must be remembered that the com- 
mon welfare of our society depends on the 
welfare of the individual, that injury to him 
is Injury to all; that the denial of the rights 
of the individual eventually lead to a denial 
of the rights of all. Hence we declare that 
the welfare of 14,000,000 veterans is inex- 
tricably bound up with the welfare of all 
America 

What do we want? 
gant demands. 
1ero worship. 

















We make no extrava- 
We do not want or ask for 
We do not want or ark for 
y, tor alms, for gifts, or philanthropy 

in any form. 

We are here to see that we as veterans re- 
aan we are justly and honorably en- 
itied to. 

Are we entitled to a better world to live in? 

Are we entitled to live as free American 
citizens in a free and democratic society? 

Are we entitled to a place in our community 


oe ut regard to race, color, creed, or station 
DN ilie? 
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Are we entitled to a decent job with fair 
wages? 

Are we entitled to equal opportunities of 
employment, of business and other en- 
deavors? 

Are we entitled to a decent education, 
proper living conditions, proper housing, 
proper food, proper medical care? 

Are we entitled to live in a world of peace, 
of mutual understanding and appreciation 
and trust? 

Are we entitled to live in a world without 
fear of want, suspicion, hatred, and discrimi- 
nation? 

Are disabled veterans entitled to the best 
medical care and the best rehabilitation? 

Are the dead to be forgotten? 

Have we asked for too much? 

We have faith in America. They will not 
forget us. For if the dead and the living of 
us are betrayed by the society which we 
sought to save, then civilization, too, will 
have been betrayed. That must not and will 
not happen, so help me God. 

With those principles and ideals before us 
we approach our task. 


(1) MILITARY TRAINING AND UNIFIED COMMAND 


Whereas we recognize the need of pre- 
paredness for the adequate defense of our 
country but believe that we do not have 
sufficient facts at this time upon which to 
form a fair opinion and that that problem 
is part of a greater over-all national program 
which also involves our participation in the 
United Nations Organization: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the whole question of uni- 
versal military training and unified command 
be deferred until the rights, duties, and obli- 
gations of this country and the other great 
powers tinder the United Nations Organiza- 
tion are clearly defined, and that in the 
meantime— 

(1) voluntary enlistments be stimulated 
by adequate pay, attractive living conditions, 
pensions and opportunities for vocational 
and other training; and 

(2) the President appoint a national de- 
fense commission, adequately financed and 
directed to formulate a comprehensive plan 
giving 

(a) vhe number of men required as a 
standing ermy; 

(b) proposed commitments to the United 
Nations Organization and cur rights and 
duties thereunder; 

(c) Whether the necessary armed forces 
can be obtained by voluntary enlistments; 

(d) the cost of the varicus plans of uni- 
versal military training; 

(e) a proposed reorganization of the armed 
forces to make it more efficient, scientific, 
democratic, and humane; 

(f) recommendations for the cooperation 
of industry and labor for defense purposes, 
stock piling of strategic materials, conserva- 
tion of national resources, scientific research, 
and any other subjects whick affect the 
national defense. 

(3) Such a commission shall be composed 
of persons known for their integrity and 
ability, special knowledge, and experience 
with large affairs, and chosen from military, 
diplomatic, legislative, industrial, labor, vet- 
eran, scientific, educational, and religious 
or, anizations and other walks of life. 


(2) COURTS MARTIAL 


Whereas it is the opinion of veterans, both 
enlisted men and officers, and many other 
competent authorities that the system of 
courts martial as practiced in our armed 
services is archaic, harsh, arbitrary, discrimi- 
natory, and not keeping with democratic 
principles and that the sentences imposed in 
many cases are harsh and constitute cruel 
and usual punishment contrary to the Con- 
stitution of the United States: Therefore be 
it 

Resolved, That the system of courts martial 
be recognized on the following principles: 

1. That military courts be composed of 
men trained in the law. 





—_—— 
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2. That the judges be appointed by the 
President and be accountable only to him 
and the Congress. 

3. That at least one judge of the court be 
a civilian and one an enlisted man. 

4. That prosecuting and defense counsel 
be trained in the law. 


5. That defense ccunsel be members of a 
separate department of the Government 
6. That the defense counsel be appointed 


to represent the accused immediately upon 
the accusation in the event the alleged cr:me 
ls serious. 

7. That a Federal court of appeals be es- 
tablished to review, approve or disapprcve all 
felony convictions; and be it further 

Resolved, That a soldier's history in civil- 
ian life be taken into consideration in im- 
posing sentence; and be it further 

Resolved, That sentences be made mors 
humane, uniform, and more definitely de- 
fined as to maximum punishments; and te 
it further 

Resolved, That cases in which sentences 
have already been imposed be reexamined by 
competent counsel 

(3) VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 

Whereas, as a matter of practice, veterar 
of World War II are not being given their 
fair share of positions in the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and other governmental 1 
cies, whether Federal, State, or city: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and the other governmental agencies be 
requested to place veterans of World War II 
on a par with all other veterans in the matter 
of appointments to positions in the Veterans’ 
Administration and other governmental 
agencies. 








(4) COST OF LIVING 

Whereas the returning veteran has found 
the cost of living entirely too high for his 
means; and 

Whereas there exists surpluses in many 
commodities: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Federal Government, 
the respective States of the United States 
and the municipalities immediately establish 
plans to reduce the cost of living, to rigor- 
ously enforce the rules and regulations of 
the OPA to cut out black marketing, and t 
distribute the surplus commodities to the 
public at a fair and reasonable price. 

(5) HOUSING 

Whereas the returning veteran and the 
public have not been able to find proper or 
adequate housing; and 

Whereas there exists a real shortege ci 
housing on a large scale which, if permitted 
to continue, will endanger the morale and 
health of the veteran and the public and 
lower our standard of living: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Federal Government, 
the respective States of the Union, and mu- 
nicipalities immediately establish concrete 
plans to remedy that situation, and, in fur- 
therance of thcse plans, to promote Govern- 
ment and community large-scale, low-c 
housing projects, to encourage private build- 
ing, and to reduce the cost of building pri- 
vate homes and maintaining them; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the President and the gov- 
ernors of the respective States call an emer- 
gency conference of Federal, State, and city 
housing officials, representatives of labor, the 
building industry,, landlords, veterans, and 
other persons interested to formulate those 
plans and to report the same within 1 month; 
and be it further 


Resolved, That in the meantime all heavy 


construction, except for industrial purposes 


be suspended until the housing problem is 


met or solved: and be it further 


Resolved, That the various communities 
make an immediate inventory of all houses 
which are abandoned, unoccupied, vacant, 
or closed, and then to determine whether 


those houses can be repaired or remodel 


U 
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into decent apartments for returning vet- 
erans and the public. 


(6) SURPLUS PROPERTIES 


Whereas the returning veterans have not 
been accorded fair or proper treatment in the 
disposal of surplus properties of the Federal 
Government and in fact have been unable, 
in most instances, to obtain the said surplus 
properties at all or within a reasonable time; 
and 

Whereas dealers have been able to obtain 
said surplus properties in preference to and 
to the exclusion of veterans contrary to the 
intent of Congress; Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That each department of the 
Federal Government which disposes of sur- 
plus properties be required to accord prefer- 
ential treatment to veterans in the disposi- 
tion of said properties in accordance with 
the intent of Congress and to see to it that 
such properties are available for sale to vet- 
erans and are definitely produced within a 
reasonable time after a veteran applies for 
the same. 

(7) MEDICAL HEALTH 


Whereas President Truman has sent a 
message to Congress outlining a five-point 
health plan aimed at providing the Ameri- 
can people with the right to adequate med- 
ical care and the opportunity to achieve and 
enjoy good health; and 

Whereas the five points of the plan provide 
for: 

1. Increased Federal aid for constructing 
needed hospital and other facilities. 

2. Expansion of public health, maternal, 
and child-health services. 

3. Increased education 
the medical profession. 

4. Compulsory health insurance; Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That we support President Tru- 
man’s health plan and request the Congress 
to act upon it as quickly as possible. 


and research for 





A Great and Rich Valley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1946 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following statement of 
W. Harry Johnson before the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors on 
the Red River lateral canal, Washington, 
D. C., January 14, 1946: 


General Crawford and members of the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, 
neglect of some of Louisiana’s rivers and 
small streams—in particular the Red River— 
and the failure to recognize their economic 
value, has cost the citizens of that State 
many millions of dollars, and set industrial 
development back one-third of a century. 

There was a time when the Red River, 
traversing the rich valley from north Caddo 
Parish to its confluence with the great Mis- 
sissippi, was one of the most important and 
valuable transportation arteries in the Na- 
tion. 

In the days when cotton was king, when 
the rich lands along the Red River yielded 
hundreds of thousands of bales of the fleecy 
staple every year, the river provided the only 
means for transporting this valuable cargo 
to market, as well as returning into the areas 
from which these shipments were made the 
products of manufacturers and processors 
from every part of the United States. 
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In an earnest endeavor to present my 
argument to this Board I find it expedient 
to indulge briefly in a few personalities. 

Because of my life-long residence in the 
district under discussion and my great in- 
terest in the matter, I shall beg the kind 
indulgence of the board toward my injec- 
tion of a few references of a more or less 
personal nature. 

If it were not for the fact that at one 
time the Red River was navigable as far 
north as Shreveport and some distance be- 
yond, this witness would not have appeared 
before your board today. Among the earliest 
pioneers of north Louisiana were my fore- 
bears on my father’s as well as my mother’s 
side, and their migration to the State of 
Louisiana was due to the well-developed river 
transportation in that section of the South 
during the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

James Blair Gilmer, my maternal great- 
grandfather, first landed in this year 1840 
at a point on the upper Red River which 
was subsequently called Gilmers Landing. 
He used this landing as transportation head- 
quarters in operating a line of steamboats 
to and from New Orleans. The town he 
settled was called Collinsburg and was lo- 
cated in the hills of Bossier Parish, a few 
miles from Gilmers Landing. 

My paternal grandfather, Col. Benjamin 
May Johnson, settled at Shreveport in 1850, 
and he used steamboat transportation ex- 
clusively in handling his extensive commerce 
from New Orleans to Shreveport, La., and 
Jefferson, Tex., in both of which busy town- 
ships he operated large mercantile establish- 
ments. 

In the early 1900’s Shreveport was still 
benefiting from low river-freight rates, and 
as a result was recognized as a rate-breaking 
point and a distribution center of consider- 
able importance. Due to this fact, this wit- 
ness organized a transfer, warehousing, and 
distribution business in the growing city of 
Shreveport in the year 1907. 

However, due to governmental neglect of 
the maintenance of this important water- 
way, the traffic on Red River gradually di- 
minished year by year, the channel becoming 
too shallow, except at flood stage, to accom- 
modate river steamboats, and in 1924 your 
witness was forced to transfer a part of his 
business from Shreveport to Monroe, La., 
where he established a similar business, with 
warehouses and other facilities on the banks 
of the Ouachita River. 

Soon after the establishment of this enter- 
prise at Monroe, Mr. Fred Stovall, and asso- 
ciates of that city began the operation of a 
regular barge-line service between Monroe 
and New Orleans, La. 

This was made feasible by the building of 
locks on the Ouachita River by the Federal 
Government, which furnish Monroe and the 
Ouachita Valley with a 614- to 9-foot chan- 
nel depth, which was adequate for steamboat 
and barge transportation. 

It was through my connection with Mr. 

tovall’s barge-line service that I became 
interested in river transportation, but we 
soon realized that the operation of wooden 
barges with prohibitive marine insurance 
rates, added to the excessive cost of oper- 
ating steamboats to tow these barges, ren- 
dered this business unprofitable and for these 
reasons this company was dissolved. 


However, during the entire time that Mr. 
Stovall and myself were operating the origi- 
nal barge line, we realized that the long- 
range picture was favorable in the matter 
of tonnage, for we were handling 100-per- 
cent barge capacity from Monroe to New 
Orleans, and 90-percent Capacity upstream 
from New Orleans to Monroe, with a 20-per- 
cent differential in barge-line rates under 
rail rates. 

Later Mr. Stovall, myself, and associates 
formed the Commercial Transportation Co., 


a barge service, using Diesel towboats and 
800-ton steel barge equipment. g 

The saving on marine insurance, ysiny 
steel instead of wooden barges, liquidated 
the original cost of the steel barges in q.. 
years, and the use of Diesel-powered toy, 
boats, instead of the obsolete coal-burnjp, 
steamboats, liquidated the original COSt of 
the Diesel towboats in 4 years. 

With this new Diesel and steel equipmey; 
with its low operating cost, this compan: 
paid substantial dividends until it was so 
at a good profit to a competing firm, F 

If the proposed lateral canal pro ject, with 
a channel depth of 9 feet, becomes a reali:y 
within a reasonable length of time I wi) 
without hesitation, be willing to organize 4 
corporation with adequate financial resources 
to assure the utilization of this canal facili: 
to its fullest possibilities, thereby as 
this area low-cost water-borne trans 
tion between the great port of New O 
and Shreveport or wherever the ter 
might be at the northern end. 

Iam, furthermore, positive that this servi, 
can be rendered and can be made to p 
reasonable profit at much lower rates than 
now prevail through existing transportatioy 
facilities. 

Our people see in the Red River latera| 
canal project how such streams as Bayou 
Pierre, Bayou Rapides, and Bayou Boevf, and 
other similar streams can be utilized to form 
a lateral canal which will be of benefit beyond 
estimation to the citizens of Louisiana and 
the Nation. 

Such a project as s proposed in this pro- 
gram is a definite necessity to this section of 
the United States. 

Industrialists have learned that Louisiana 
has much to offer to those seeking locations 
where climate makes possible all-year-round 
operations, and where labor, both skilled 
and unskilled, is plentiful. 

There is an additional angle to this pro- 
posed canal project which I hope this beard 
will also seriously consider. 

Let us suppose that this canal was in ex- 
istence at the time of Pearl Harbor. 

The heavy concentration of war industries 
and the utilization of the vast oil and gas 
reserves in the Arkansas-Louisiana-Texas 
area would have been far more extensive a 
of even greater benefit to the Nation in the 
recent national emergercy had this addi- 
tional water transportation been available 
for the movement of the products of war in- 
dustry, so vital to the Nation's defense 
And it should not be forgotten that there are 
still, in this area, great industrial manufac- 
turing facilities which can be quickly con 
verted to ordnance production in any future 
national emergency. 

Any weighing of the benefits expected from 
this canal project, must, in my opinion, take 
into consideration ite possible and probable 
wartime advantages. 

Observation of the large industria! pro- 
ducing areas of both this country and Europe 
will show beyond question that the full eco- 
nomic strength of any area or country can 
only be realized when transportation 
every kind is avrilable. The idea that the 
availability of only one means of transpor 
tation is adequate for full economic deve 
men; is not only antiquated but can ! 
dangerous. 

And in conclusion, while it may appea’ 
that my entire argument has been to prove 
the necessity for river and canal transporta- 
tion between the two largest cities in the 
State of Louisiana—New Orleans, which 's 
one of the Nation’s greatest ports—and 
Shreveport, which is the recognized centt 
of the vast Arkansas-Louisiana-Texas area— 
I by no means desire to convey the impres- 
sion that this is my only concern. 

As a resident and large landowner in Caddo 
Parish, lack of flood control of Red River has 
quite recently been brought forcibly to ™Y 
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for the 1945 high water in this 


attent mundated 3,600 acres of my 4,000-acre 
aan which is located 8 miles north of 
_ causing heavy financial losses to 
as to other planters in that sec- 


plantation, 
Shrevepor' 
me as well 


a argument and contention is that it 


; be absolutely necessary that the 
7 Government work out a satisfactory 
program and flood control, along 
‘f the development of this proposed 
eral canal; and, if this is accomplished 
‘the near future, instead of killing the 
7 | two birds with one stone, you will 
¢ three birds with one stone, for, 
the completion of this great undertaking will 
hrine about at once, flood control, adequate 












drainage and economical water transporta- 
n through the development of the pro- 
nosed lateral canal project. 





Strike Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1946 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Daily Sun, San Bernardino, Calif., for 
January 22, 1946: 


STRIKE LEGISLATION 


Legislation for some measure of control of 
the industrial situation by the United States 
Government is not likely to be: what Mr. 

ruman has requested and thinks it ought 
tobe. Current announcement by Represent- 
ative Lanois indicates the-situation is such 
as to discourage Mr. Truman, whatever he is 
able to do about it. 

What the President has asked the people 
of the United States to. stimulate the Mem- 
bers cf Congress to put into law was some- 
thing similar to the Railway Labor Act. That 
legislation provides the railways and their 
employees before a strike is called and dur- 
ing which a fact-finding board will go into 
the situation to make a report to the Presi- 
dent. 

That impressed the occupant of the White 
House as a solution of the existing situation, 
but it was greeted by both industry and labor 
with no cheers at all. His appeal to the 
people, via radio, that they put the heat 
on their representatives while they were home 
for the Yuletide holidays seems to have been 
not what he hoped. 

In any event, what the President apparent- 
ly is going to get is not what he wanted, al- 

lough it is not quite impossible that he 
iy be able to get some change in the set-up. 
What Congressman LaNpis says he has 
enough votes in the committee to get out 
on the floor of the House of Representatives 

Sa measure President Truman has regarded 
as wholly without teeth. The legislation Mr. 
LANDIS says apparently suits Congress does 
not contain any provision for a cooling-off 
period nor does it compel cither industry 
or labor to accept the results a fact-finding 
board the law will set up after they have been 
reached 

Mr. Truman is likely to regard that sum- 
mary of the proposed legislation as merely 
an opportunity for the members of the fact- 


findir 


ng boards to get an expense account. 
It is not unlikely industry and labor will 
take the same attitude. When Congress gets 
around to getting the bill out of committee 
and on the floor and then votes upon it, we 
siaii see what we shall see, 





mé 
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Whatever occurs, recalling a bit of United 
States history might give us all a better per- 
spective of what is going-on. The listener- 
in on casual conversations gets the notion 
that most of our people think nothing like 
this has ever happened before in this democ- 
racy. That is profoundly in error. 

The wave of strikes now spreading over 
the Nation does not impress anybody who 
can recall that situation much more serious 
than the strike wave which followed the 
end of World War I. For one thing, while 
we may not feel we have been spared very 
much in the way of industrial turmoil, we 
have not had up to this time a coal strike 
or a rail strike. Those were both on the 
industrial program following the First World 
War. That was in 1919. 

The mine workers that year d2manded a 
60-percent wage increase and a 6-hour day. 
When the demands were rejected, a bitumi- 
nous coal strike of about 435,000 miners went 
into effect for 6 weeks. The Government got 
two injunctions against the strike, but the 
miners ignored them. Then a court order 
was issued directing the end of the strike 
and the order was obeyed. But the miners 
did not go back to work because it was the 
American tradition then, as it is now—that 
men cannot be forced to work against their 
will. 

Finally, the miners accepted President 
Wilson’s proposal of a small wage increase 
followed by a wage investigation. Several 
months later the investigating commission 
recommended wage increases averaging 27 
percent over the prestrike levels. Both sides 
accepted the finding. 

That same year, 1919, 250,000 railway shop- 
men went on a strike asking wage increases 
of 17 cents per hour to meet the rise of 
living costs. After much discussion and a 
lot of wildcat strikes, the full 17 cents per 
hour increase was allowed. 

There was also a great steel strike in 
1919 involving 365,000 workers. There were 
strikes among building trades, among tex- 
tile workers, among silk workers, and cloth- 
ing workers. In fact, the total- number of 
men involved in strikes and lockouts in 1919 
was estimated by the Department of Labor 
as 4,113,000. 

The facts set forth above are worth re- 
membering. The Government still stands 
and ours is still the greatest industrial Na- 
tion on earth. Whatever happens, we go 
forward, and that is a good point to re- 
member. 





Our Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1946 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include herein the following ar- 
ticle from the New York Times of Feb- 
ruary 3, 1946, entitled “Explicit Word 
Awaited on Our Foreign Policy”: 


ExPiicir Worp AWAITED ON OUR FOREIGN POL- 
Icy—PEOorLE oF THIS AND OTHER NATIONS 
Hore WE WILL LAy DOWN A CLEAR, STRONG 
CoursE ON WORLD IssvuES—OCCUPATION ROW 
AN EXAMPLE 


(By W. H. Lawrence) 


WASHINGTON, February 2.—There was abun- 
dant evidence this week that the people of 
the United States and of many nations 
around the world needed and would welcome 
a@ new and explicit definition of long-range 
American foreign policy, 
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They wanted something which would go 
beyond a general declaration that we favored 
peace, prosperity, progress, and freedom for 
the world. They wanted to know our defi- 
nite aims and interests in nearly every coun- 
try around the globe, and they wanted to 
know, as well, the principles which we con- 
sidered inviolable by ourselves, by our friends, 
and by our enemies 

The need for such a clearcut statement was 
probably greatest in relation to our aims in 
Germany and Japan and the reasons for re- 
taining sizable occupation forces in those 
countries and surrounding areas for a con- 
siderable period of time. American objectives 
hadn’t been made sufficiently clear to win 
the support either of the people in the United 
States or of the occupying troops abread 
for the ceaseless cry which went up from both 
sides of the Atlantic and the Pacific was 
“bring the boys home.” 





ECHO OF WORLD WAR I 


And to those who did know and under- 
stand the postwar aims of American forces in 
Germany and Japan this continual and effec- 
tive agitation was tragic, for it seemed to 
presage a repetition of what happened after 
World War I when we pulled out of Europe 
before we had accomplished our job. 

Within the administration itself there 
seemed to be urgent need for such an explicit 
definition of foreign policy which would 
stand the test not alone of months but of 
years. There was confusion and bickering 
and considerable evidence of snap judg- 
ments on vital issues—decisions made, re- 
versed and revised without any reference to 
an over-all plan of advancing the long-term 
interests of the United States abroad. 

Consciously or unconsciously, President 
Truman, at his latest press conference, re- 
vived talk about his strained relations with 
Secretary of State James F. Byrnes. It was 
not so much what the President said but the 
manner in which he said it that led the 
Washington Post to headline its report, 
““Pruman flares up to stress he is boss of 
foreign policy,” with a black-face note: 
“South Carolina papers please copy.” 
(Secretary Byrnes, of course, is from South 
Carolina.) 

There was also the matter of. the secret 
agreement made at Yalta nearly a year ago 
in which the late President Roosevelt and 
former Prime Minister Churchill agreed to 
hand over to Russia the Kurile Islands 
group then occupied by Japan, with which 
Russia was not at war at that time. 

That agreement was so secret that Mr 
Byrnes, who was present as a Presidential 
adviser but not yet as Secretary of State, 
said he did not learn of it until after the 
Japanese surrendered last August. Mr. Tru- 
man, who was Vice President at the time, 
but who did not go to Yalta, said he did not 
learn of it until just before the Potsdam 
Conference last July. 

The Yalta agreement on the Kuriles also 


gave new strength to those in Washington 
who would have the United States annex 
former Japanese-owned or mandated islands 
in the Pacific conquered by American forces 





in this war and whose continued occupati 
and fortification is considered essenti 
the future security needs of this co 


n 
1 to 


POLICY ON ISLANDS 

At least tentatively, the administration 
policy has been that such islands as are con- 
sidered vital will be placed under exclusive 
United States trusteeship in accord with the 
strategic area clauses of the United Na- 
tions Charter, and the others will be turned 
over to the UNO trusteeship council for ap- 
pointment of multi-nation trustees. 

When that proposed course of action was 
outlined by President Truman, speaking ex- 
temporaneously, about 2 weeks ago, it im- 
mediately aroused considerable opposition 
on Capitol Hill. 
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Whatever may be the merits of annexation 
versus individual trusteeship of Pacific bases 
which we desire to hold, the debate on the 
issue has made it 1 ndiplomatically clear that 
we propose to decide the island issue on a 
unilateral basis, and that if one of the other 
permanent members on the UNO Security 
Council sought to use its veto power to block 


an American p 1 relating to one of the 
islands, we would with draw the proposition 
from UNO consideration and continue to 
cccupy the island by right of possession. 

7 e who recognized the need for a new 
and explicit definition of United States for- 
€ i policy are concerned not so much with 
individual and immediate problems such as 
have been discussed above but more with the 
long-term objectives of our relations with 


other countries throughout the world. 


NO RUSSIAN POLICY? 





What, for example, is our Russian policy? 
Of course, it basically is that we want peace 
and friendship, and it is founded on the 


presumption that the peoples of the Soviet 
Union basically desire peace and friendship 
with us. But, assuming the continuance of 


peace and friendship, have we no other 
objectives? 
Do we have economic interests in either 


expanding Soviet purchases in the United 
States, or American purchases in Russia? Do 
we have cultural interests? What other in- 
terests have we in Russia or the Russians 


in us? 
It is argued that in drafting such a Russian 
policy it would be well to draft simulta- 


neously a policy for the states immediately 
covered in the Russian security belt—such 
as Finland, Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, etc. 

It is contended that if we were thus to 
reduce to specific terms the guide posts for 
American policy and conduct, and that if, in 
response to such a declaration from us, the 
Russians were to make similar propositions, 
the two states and others with similar inter- 
ests could try to iron out differences and 
prevent disagreements before they arise in 
acute form. 

SHORT-WAVE BROADCASTS 


Currently, the State Department is con- 
sidering a recommendation from W. Averell 
Harriman, retiring United States Ambassa- 
dor to Moscow, that this Government should 
undertake short-wave broadcasts in Russian 
to give the peoples of the Soviet Union a com- 
plete and accurate picture of the United 
States. 

A decision on such a question obviously 
should be made only within the framework of 
our over-all Russian policy. Simple though 
it may seem, it is in fact very difficult to 
answer because the Russian Government’s 
attitude is that the people of the Soviet 
Union should have only such information 
as their Government wishes them to have. 

Because our concepts of free speech and a 
free press differ, it probably would not make 
any difference to the Russians if we were to 
cite as justification the fact that they make 
similar broadcasts about Russia beamed to 
the United States in English. 








Clarkson College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1946 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record an address delivered by Mr. 
Charles E. Wilson, president of General 
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Electric Co., at a dinner meeting of 275 
of the alumni of Clarkson College of 
Technology, of Potsdam, N. Y., in the 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York City, on the 
night of Saturday, January 19. 

Mr. Wilson is a member of the board of 
trustees of Clarkson College, an engi- 
neering institution which recently cele- 
brated its fiftieth anniversary by con- 


ferring honorary degrees on Herbert 
cover, former President of the United 
States; former Ambassador Joseph E. 


Davies; and other distinguished citizens. 
Clarl kson is a splendid example of the 


American system of free education. Dur- 
ing its 50-year span it has been supported 
entirely by the gifts of enlightened pri- 


vate citizens, by the tuition fees of its 
students, and from sound investments 
made by its administrators. It has been 
a free college, graduating 2,000 fine men 
into the stream of American technical 
and business life, because it has depend- 
ed on itself and not on the bounties of 
the Government. 

A former colleague, Hon. Bertrand H. 
Snell, remembered by so many of us, was 
for 25 years preSident of the board of 
trustees of Clarkson College and is still a 
very active member of the board. 

It was very fitting that the president of 
one of our greatest engineering and sci- 
entific concerns should talk to the Clark- 
son alumni, which is composed of men 
who are forging new scientific frontiers. 
It is worthy of note that many Clarkson 
men were chosen to work on the develop- 
ment of the atomic bomb. 

Mr. Wilson’s constructive and temper- 
ate address follows: 


Just about a year ago things were very dif- 
ferent with us. So much has happened to 
the United States of America in 12 months, 
so much that will be written in bold letters 
down the years by historians, that it seems 
almost inconceivable. Three years of World 
War had shocked and hammered us into the 
greatest fighting and producing machine 
that the world has ever seen—or ever will 
see, for that matter, because by the very 
nature of things thai kind of war will never 
again be waged. In spite of our armadas of 
thousands and thousands of planes, in spite 
of a fleet growr to such proportions that the 
mighty British Navy became little more than 
one of its associated task forces, in spite of 
radar, and jet propulsion, and rocket bombs, 
and bazookas, and a thousand other refine- 
ments and progressions in the art of destruc- 
tion, this was a conventional war, conceived 
and directed along traditional lines, with 
the marshaling oi defense and attack and 
the measuring of force by force, steel against 


steel, and man against man. It was a tre- 
mendous, deafening, catastrophic, tragic 


spectacle—but differing only in degree from 
those which preceded it in human history. 

A year ago we were very tired of war, tired 
of our mounting dead, tired of the everlast- 
ing effort required to hold up our end, physi- 
cally tired of the vast expenditures of courage 
and determination, tired of frustration and 
deprivation. And the end, if you will re- 
member, did not seem so very near. In 
Europe our armies were battered and bruised 
from the Battle of the Bulge, and at home 
our confidence was shaken. In the Pacific 
we were heartbreakingly far from our goal. 
If we had one great holiday wish, as a Na- 
tion, it was to be rid foreve: of this conflict 
in which we were engulfed—rid of it vic- 
toriously, to be sure—but rid of 1t nonethe- 
less. 

Then, in a few short months, the miracle 
had happened and we had our wish. We 
have it now, this peace for which we fought 





so hard. We are standing on the thresh. 
of the golden age, the rude blueprint, t 
which we used to inspect and redraft { fur. 
tively during the battle, in order to keep uy 
our spirits and remind ourselves that tyj,,. 
were going to be better, just over the pin 
This is our peace—how do you like i 
There is only one thing that br 
& group as this together, or any geroy 
alumni from an institute of higher le: 
and it is not pure nostalgia or ; mp! 
gariousness. You are here because you 
a product of the organized itch for kyo, 
edge, richly endowed by generations 
tough-minded men who were not ¢ 
with the status quo, either in the y 
large or within themselves. 


Nines 


You are her 
not simply because you went to sch; 
want to recall some of the gifts and exper. 
ences which resulted—but because of 
conviction that others must follow you, ; 
and next year and next decade, ‘and t 
traffic along this highroad must never 
to move forward. Particularly in your 
it seems to me, you are here because of 
future which is unfolding, and not m 
to commemorate the past with social ; 
antries. And tonight—how do you lik 
much of that future as you can see? 

All of us have earned our honorary d 
as doctors of hindsight, or almost al! of 
There is still a frighteningly large group w 
have even “flunked” that course and wi 
have not revised their political or economi: 
or sociological thinking by so much as a foo:- 
note. They are useless and unpleasant citi- 
zens, but not dangerous. Let them lie 

As for the rest of us, we should not dis. 
count hindsight too much, especially if it 
is of the honest, amateur kind. We knoy 
now that many of the paths we followed in 
business, in practical politics, and in educe- 
tion, were wrong in many respects, but they 
had this virtue, that they did carry us for- 
ward. Technical and scientific men were 
perhaps the least offenders and the greatest 
ground gainers. They have gone farther and 
straighter than most because they were 
dealing with nature in the raw and not s 
much with nature in the so-called refined 
or human, state. But even the men of 
science have had a nasty jolt. Their assidu- 
ous researches have led them straight to the 
secret of atomic energy, and their achieve- 

ment has at least temporarily scared their 
fellow beings and many of their colleagu 
into a jelly of apprehension. If the world 
were to vote today to turn back the clock 
to before Hiroshima, I am not at all sure but 
what those in favor would be in the major- 
ity. 

And yet that is a very foolish thing. Dr 
Gallup can measure human forces but 
cannot stay or undo them. We long 
drew the lines and put in motion the 
which led us surely and inevitably to th 
atom bomb. Now we must live with it 
meet the new challenge which it offers betor¢ 
it destroys us. Just as long ego some of our 
nonscientists drew the lines and put in mo- 
tion the forces which today have threatent 
to paralyze and demoralize our whole eco- 
nomic system. If a million men waik th 
picket lines in America, and their Savin 
and industry's resources, rust and rot and 
disappear, that too is another kind of at 
bomb which threatens the existence of aii 0! 
us. And I am sure that if America could 
turn back the clock somehow to full emp! 
ment and industrial peace by the process of 
taking a vote, it would do so overwhelming!) 

And in doing so it would no more Tuy 
out the inevitable than it would in voting 
away the atom bomb. Industrial strife 's 
here. We must live with it, too, for these 
unpleasant and tragic hours, and learn 0 
meet its challenge before it destroys us 


That is why this group is important, and 
all the others like it. Our only hope tcaay, 
as always, lies with men who are not ashamed 


¢ 


to learn, men who put methods abead 











men who will scrutinize and analyze 
is critically and honestly as a scien- 
tist or engineer, and then apply what they 
ve learned to the problem confronting 
If there is one thing above all others 





them 


that distinguishes a man of learning—and it 
makes no difference whether his school is 


earmal or informal in character—it is tol- 
- A man may have a mind as open 
and wide as the horizon itself, or he may 
have , horizon as narrow and confined as 
his mind. With intellectual tolerance comes 
sood will. These are old-fashioned words 
for id-fashioned concepts, and what a 
ighty need we have for them today. 
The other day a fairly reasonable man of 
my acquaintance was criticizing the press 
for the part which he, at least, believed it 


i 


to be playing in aggravating our present 


management-labor troubles. This was not 
petulant or childish criticism. He, too, be- 
lieved that the only solution to these troubles 


would come from the earnest efforts of men 
f good will and intellect on both sides of 
he question, and, therefore, he blamed the 
papers for reporting—and thereby mag- 
ng by the very application of editorial 
hostile, angry, belligerent 
tatements that were made. He credited 


t 

echnique—the 

the press as the catalyst which was produc- 
i 


great amount of heat and modicum 
that seemed to aggravate labor- 
relations. 

I agree with his conclusions as to what 
is happening, but not as to the responsibility 
of the press. Newspapers for the most part 
do a fair job of reflecting factual situations. 
It is true that by their effective reporting 
and efficient dissemination of news they make 
rtain that more and more people read the 
asty words of angry men, but the initial 
esponsibility is not theirs. They are simply 
conduit for both the venom and the nectar 
h issues from mortal man—and venom 
makes better reading. My point simply is 
that good will is not in the ascendant, on the 
industrial front, and it must be if we are 
ever to learn the answers. 

Anyone who throws the first stone at 
such a juncture runs a grave risk of being 
beaten to death in the next edition, but I 
am going to venture the observation, as 

ully as I can, that labor has won most 

f the | 


C 
I 
nit} 
t 
of light 
management 
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‘ ynors to date for bad manners in 
public. The managers of industry may have 
been guilty of many faults; they have been 
well and frequently cataloged; but this 
t ney to hurl bad names and harsh ac- 
cusations is not generally one of them. I do 
not mean to be heard as saying that all of 
the good will is on management’s side, but 


are usually too conservative to produce 
flashy repartee. 

Union spokesmen, on the other hand, do 
not seem to be so hampered. I wish they 
were. I wish they were just as cautious and 
} taking and colorless in their public 
utterances as corporation executives usually 

re. I wish that for their sake, and for all 
of our sakes, because angry men—especially 
earnest and honest angry men—make them- 
selves too easy prey for the calculating and 
v us manipulators of violence who have 
tried to wreck the United States since its 
birth, and who are with us today. 

You are all aware, I am sure, that I come 
here tonight out of days and weeks and 
even months of wrestling with the im- 
mediate problems of the labor relations of 
the General Electric Co. They are largely 
t e of the whole electrical industry, and 
even more. As every newsboy knows, they 
are also the problems of all industry. The 
ugly word “strike” with all that it compre- 
hends in the way of violence and waste is 
very much with us now, and until events 
c it out of the news we cannot go for- 
ward and do the things we have to do as a 
n to put the war behind us. We have 
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exchanged one tragic set of circumstances for 
another. In war we knew where we were 
going and what we had to do. We had our 
opponent well measured, and we were united 
in our fight to lay him low. Now we have 
lost that unity and that strength, and we 
seem to be futilely lashing out in all direc- 
tions and only getting tangled deeper in the 
web as the days go by. here is no clear- 
cut enemy in this industrial conflict, and 
the real tragedy is that so much of the 
time we seem to be slashing away at those 
who are really on our side, hurting them and 
hurting us and wasting the precious days 
that should be spent in growth. We are 
going to harvest wounds and scars that will 
be worn for a long time, no matter what 
happens. Any party that wins a clear-cut 
victory in industrial strife does so at its own 
expense. Any new power that is built on 
selfishness must maintain itself by violence, 
and it faces a day of reckoning that is sure 
and complete in its consequences. 

There has to be another solution, and it is 
the road to that solution that I am more in- 
terested in exploring. At the same time it is 
hard to keep your mind on long-range solu- 
tions which require the continued applica- 
tion of the intellect along scientific lines 
when you find yourself in the middle of a 
fight. 

The citizen who suddenly finds himself in 
jail can be excused if he shows more inter- 
est in getting out than in criticizing the- 
ories of jurisprudence or searching new legal 
techniques. 

I have no intention of arguing the case of 
my own company, or even of management 
generally, on this occasion. If you are in- 
terested you can find the statement of our 
position in the daily newspapers. I will 
only say now, because I do think it has a 
bearing on my real subject, that the position 
we have taken, the policies we have an- 
nounced, the offers we have made, have been 
honest and deliberate, rather than tactical. 
A large corporation is a very complex mech- 
anism, for all of its human and mechanical 
talent, and one on the outside has no con- 
ception of the difficulties involved in coming 
up with a simple answer, particularly a sta- 
tistical answer. I confess that today it is 
almost impossible to know from day to day 
how many plants we have or where they are 
located, how many employees we have, what 
their average wage is, whether or not they 
belong to a union, how much equipment we 
are producing and what is happening to it, 
what are the costs of that production, what 
are the selling prices. The answers are in 
the machine, true enough, but it takes 
time to get them out—and often it takes so 
much time that they are no longer the right 
answers. I have watched this process par- 
ticularly in recent months as the machinery 
of reconversion gathered speed, and as the 
clouds of labor trouble gathered, and I have 
some idea of just how much perspiration and 
how many hours of effort are poured into the 
process of finding a simple answer, applying 
the factors of change and judgment, and 
then staking perhaps millions of dollars of 
investors’ and workers’ money on the pub- 
lished result. 

The next thing that happens is that you 
find your o‘fer refused, or your answer 
thrown back in your teeth almost in a mat- 
ter of minutes, by some unofficial spokesman 
or commentator who blithely announces that 
you are misrepresenting facts, misleading 
the public, and apparently can’t do simple 
arithmetic. I wonder at this omniscient 
power of these lightning calculators. I won- 
der where they buy their crystal balls. And 
I wonder, somewhat bitterly I am afraid, why 
responsible people in high places in public 
life are so eager to adopt such answers and 
act upon them. Mere repetition and volume 
seem to weigh unduly in the scales of credi- 
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bility. There is a terrible tragedy in the 
making for the American people, a tragedy of 
inflation, unemployment, and domestic chaos 
which can only have international repercus- 
sions, unless we can bring to bear on this 
problem some of the common sense and in- 
tellectual zeal of which we are capable, and 
do it soon. The greatest tragedy of all is 
that it could_be prevented. It seems to me 
that the great irony of cur present situation 
is that management and labor are fighting 





their fight on entirely different levels; they 
are not even talking about the same things. 
It is as if a great debate were going on with 
one side taking the affirmative of one ques- 
tion and the other taking the negative of 
an entirely different question, one that was 
decided long ago by history and is now aca- 
demic. It doesn’t make sense. The pressure 
machinery of organized labor, and it is an 
admirably organized machinery, is being di- 
rected against an opposition that no longer 
exists, which died in the days of the great 
depression. It is a technique of attack that 
takes no cognizance of the controlling fac- 
tors of material costs, labor costs, manu- 
facturing facilities, price controls, supply and 
demand, selling costs, and the one inevitable 
and inexorable fact that we first have to 
produce and sell our goods before we can 
collect our price from the customer. 

Every hour that we stand still in industry 
we discourage the investment in our busi- 
nesses of the risk capital that every business 
needs. Not only does business need it, but 
the investors themselves need it, who include 
the postman, the policeman, the 
rapher, the housewife and every fal 
has a bank e*count or owns an 
icy. The need is mutual and c! a 
least a half dozen years the best brains of 
economy have been planning 
conversion, since before the be 
the war itself. Private enterprise, awake at 
last to its real responsibilities and 
tions to the future, rolled up its sleeves and 
expended millions of dollars and milli ons of 
hours on a vast biueprint r tomorro\ 








stenog- 
ly that 











signed to bring us greater prosperity than we 
had ever known, designed for full employ- 
ment, designed for better living, designed for 


intelligent marketing, designed for fine work- 
ing conditions and a true recognition of 
the social responsibilities of everyone 

that blueprint toni: 
but the clock is ticking awa h 

hours during which it can be used. Th at 
manufacturing pl 
and more like deserted village 
alert marketing machinery ever d ed | 
nothing to market. And the v cel f 
America, given the opport } hare 
the fullest extent in this dream which li 
beneath their hands, are ¢ mitted to idle- 
ness. to living on their war le savir to 
building up pockets of resentment and dis- 
trust. 

This is what 
agement ) 
same things. 
grant most 11 ! n 
it today without turnin round 1 adding 
this new cost to the price paid by the con- 
sumer, and we don’t want t that because 
it means adding to the inflatio1 piral and 
is an endless process. 

There is one other possibility, one that we 
foresaw before the close of the war and in- 
corporated into our plans. We knew that if 
we could make our people more productive 
through their own efforts and thr« 
introduction of better methods and new fa- 
cilities, it would be possible to pass on the 


I 
fruits of greater proauction. We were aware 


nt is not oniy the s I 


ants of America look more 








I mean by sayiz that man- 








of the tremendous potential markets ahead of 
us. We thought we had some fresh thinking 
on marketing and distribution which would 
eliminate waste and reduce selling costs. 
We knew, as every manufacturing man knows 
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that multiplying our volume for any product 
once we had set up to make it and taken 
care of initial costs could mean a greater 
return than before even on smaller profit 
margins. But it seems perfectly plain to me 
that these are things that have to be demon- 
strated. Business cannot be expected to 
mortgage these unrealized sales and pay over 
labor’s increased wages in a nce of their 
being made. That practice brought the city 
of Chicago close to bankruptcy some years 
ago, when it paid the salaries of city em- 
ployees with warrants that had not been col- 
lected in taxes and would not be for a long 
time to come—and when taxpayers found out 
about it they quit paying taxes. That is 
just what could happen to our market. 

It is tantamount to giving up the enter- 
prise system, because obviously bankrupt 
business can only continue to operate by some 
form of government subsidy, and subsidy 
means control, and control means introduc- 
ing a whole host of factors that are foreign 
to the way we do business. The distin- 
guished characteristic of private enterprise 
is that it pays its way, makes a profit, and 
stands on its own feet. Do we want to give 
that up as a way of life and go along with 
Professor Laski and a state-planned economy? 

I don’t think so. Moreover, I don’t think 
that the rank and file of labor think so, 
either. I don’t even think that most labor 
leaders think so, and that is what makes 
their position completely unrealistic. They 
are using the techniques of a generation ago 
to accomplish the objectives of a generation 
ago without realizing that those objectives 
have already been achieved. Labor has won 
its ficht against managerial selfishness and 
dcesn't know it. 

It was not my purpose to recite much of 
the facts of our present controversy. It is 
impossible to settle that controversy here, 
and from here on we will have to deal with 
it on a day-to-day basis, hoping and praying 
that in the process of settlement none of us 
will be forced to do irreparable harm to our 
economic system. But this seemed to be a 
gcod opportunity to remind you, or tell you 
if you did not know, of the high-caliber 
socially conscious, intelligent job of planning 
the postwar years that was done by many 
men, companies, and agencies. To me it is 
proof that we must persistently employ the 
same intellectual techniques to find our way 
permanently out of industrial strife. Al- 
though we find ourselves in jail, and in need 
of an immediate bail bond, let us buckl 
down to this task of thinking our way out, 
and of making it impossible for us ever again 
to be in such a situation. At a time when 
our leadership is needed so desperately by 
the rest of the world it is a national tragedy 
to find our great economic machine threat- 
ened with complete demoralization because 
of the inertia or ignorance of many, and the 
helplessness of many more. 

We spoke earlier of the senselessness of 
trying to vote away an atomic bomb or an 
industrial crisis. It is toolatefor that. But 
if we are convinced, as I am sure that all 
reasonable men must be, of the wisdom of the 
democratic process; of the time-tested value 
of negotiation, mediation, and judicial ar- 
bitration as established by law; of contract 
obligations that can be enforced on both par- 
ties to a dispute and not just one; of equal 
protection under the laws and obedience to 
civil authority as established by the Consti- 
tution—then let us seek these character- 
istic American remedies through intelligent 
legislation and quit drifting down the road 
to tragedy. 

To such an objective we can apply our 
learning and our good will. To such a pur- 
pose we can recover and rededicate our great 
strength and national unity. And when we 
achieve it we can stop being ashamed and 
once more take pride in a job well done, 
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HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1946 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following address by 
H. Struve Hensel, Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, before the Town Hall Club at 
the Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif., 
January 28, 1946: 


The proper organization of our national 
security establishment—or even of the armed 
forces’ part of that establishment—is an un- 
fortunately complex subject. Complete un- 
derstanding of all facets of national security 
is most difficult to acquire. Detailed knowl- 
edge of the armed services alone is equally 
elusive. Yet everyone is expected to have an 
opinion. The admission that one is not yet 
clear is regarded suspiciously or as an admis- 
sion of utter stupidity. We are expected to 
be for or against something. 

Consequently, unnecessary heat is engen- 
dered and the investigation has shifted from 
the plane of critical analysis to one of de- 
bate. Slogans and appealing phrases are in- 
vented. If you respect the accomplishments 
of the Army, you are expected to regard their 
representatives as omniscient. If the at- 
tainments of the Navy appeal to your imagi- 
nation, you are expected to espouse their plan 
for comprehensive security. Yet few of the 
speakers have made any detailed study of 
the administrative problems involved in as- 
suring national security. As a result, a sub- 
ject which is difficult enough has become 
further confused. 

In addition to arguments as to which serv- 
ice won this war and will win all future 
wars, we are involved in discussions of aux- 
iliary, although equally complicated, subjects, 
such as consolidated purchasing, joint in- 
telligence, combined communications and 
transport. Your attitude toward the many 
plans for solving these problems is expected 
to color your approach to the larger prob- 
lem. Yet if consolidated purchasing or com- 
bined communications be deemed advisable, 
the establishment of a single secretary is not 
necessary for that accomplishment. Con- 
solidated purchasing and combined com- 
munications cculd be made equally effective 
with two departments, three departments, cr 
one department. The solution of those prob- 
lems does not affect in any substantial way 
the over-all or top executive organization of 
the armed services. 

Likewise, there are passed from mouth to 
mouth various word tags which decidedly 
cloud the issue. We talk of unification, 
unity of command, and merger. As abstract 
terms, those words offer little aSsistance in 
our struggle for understanding. Their 
meanings are never explained or tied into day 
to day operations—those activities which cc- 
cupy an executive when he reaches his desk 
in the morning. The Army feels that its 
plan alone deserves the label of unification 
and merger. You are urged to believe that 
the more detailed and comprehensive Navy 
plan for integration of all elements of na- 
tional security is the essence of disunity. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 

The fact is that no responsible person has 
seriously suggested a merger of the three 
armed services. If this is understood, our 
discussion is immeasurably simplified. A 
real merger would involve the fusing of all 
three services into one single tridextrous 
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service, headed by a military commander 
completely familiar with the science of max. 
ing war in every medium and with eyer 
weapon. The true meaning of unification 
is much the same. To achieve that end we 
would have to plan a homogeneous Single 
service like the single river formed by the 
junction of three streams. 

Such combination has not been suggesteq 
by anyone. The Army Air Forces would re- 
sist violently any attempt to merge their 
identity with another service. That is what 
they are now struggling to escape—amalga. 
mation with the ground forces. Many Navy 
supporters fear that the Army proposal in- 
volves an absorption of the Navy by the 
Army command. If the supporters of, the 
Army plan ever admitted that such was their 
intention, that plan would be as dead as the 
proverbial salt mackerel. 

No; everyone from the President down 
starts with insistence on the autonomy and 
separateness of the three services. The 
President, in his message to Congress, spoke 
of three coordinated branches—land, sea. 
and air. The Navy plan suggests three co- 
ordinated departments of the same identity. 
The Army speaks continually of three auton- 
omous services. The Army Air Forces de- 
scribes its aims as autonomous coequality 
with the Navy and the ground forces. No 
matter how you approach the proposed 
charts of organization, the fundamental 
structure is three separate services coordi- 
nated in some fashion. 

There is the field of dispute. How can 
these three services be best coordinated? 
Those who prefer the Army plan, that is, 
splitting the War Department into two 
parts—ground and air—and reducing all 
three services to the position of divisions 
headed by a single secretary usually assisted 
by a supreme military commander, claim 
they are proposing a merger and effecting 
unification. Anyone preferring a different 
method of coordination is labeled anti- 
merger or antiunification. That is not ac- 
curate. Those who propose to elevate the 
Army Air Forces to the status of a Cabinet 
department and to coordinate the three de- 
partments through a series of permanent 
coordinating councils are just as entitled to 
the label of merger and unification. 

The fundamental question is clearly— 
which plan of organization is most likely to 
produce coordination and unity? If our 
problem is approached from that angle, our 
study can be greatly simplified. 

Furthermore, our search for the most suit- 
able mechanics of coordination is not as- 
sisted by assertions of the need for efficiency, 
economy, and preparedness. Everyone de- 
sires the achievement of those goals. Effec- 
tive coordination will obviously be the most 
likely way to attain such results. We are 
thus led back to the basic question—how can 
our three services be best coordinated? 

Long wrangles as to which of the defects 
and inefficiencies revealed in this war were 
the most serious are somewhat more educat- 
ing but again not too helpful. There is gen- 
eral agreement as to the identity of most 
deficiencies. They should all be cured. 

The only dispute in this connection is with 
respect to the relative seriousness of the var!- 
ous defects. Some think that the gaps be- 
tween the armed services ci.used the great- 
est loss and waste. Others, like myself, re- 
gard more seriously the gaps which appeared 
between our military services and our for- 
eign affairs and between our rnilitary needs 
and our prcductive sources. In my opinion, 
much more money was wasted in our 
early struggle to establish a satisfactory sys- 
tem of matériel priorities and to harness the 
industrial machine tc the war effort than was 
ever wasted in duplicating or competitive 
procurement between the services. I believe 
that the gap between both armed services 














; the State Department, abetted by mis- 


7 
os of individuals inside the services, was 
more responsible for Pearl Harbor than any 


lack of cooperation between the services. 
But that entire argument should fade in our 
lization that comprehensive coordina- 
perhaps more extensive than jus. the 
d services—is the best remedy. Again, 
re back to our search for the best method 
rdinating the armed services. 
Extravagant claims have been made for the 
» plan of coordination. Just how the de- 
4 coordination will be accomplished by 
simple device of appointing a single sec- 
» and a single military commander to 










ret 


rul ( ver the three services, each reduced to 
the position of branches in a single depart- 
ment and headed by assistant secretaries in- 


stead of Cabinet secretaries is hard for me to 
envision. I have never seen any detailed ex- 

nation as to how such a single secretary 
and single military commander will gather 
up the three service threads, keep them sepa- 
rate and yet knit them together. When that 
rt of the discussion is reached, there is a 
leap across the chasm and coordination is 
‘ust asserted. It is never demonstrated. 
Sometimes we are told that a single secretary 
is a principle, and the details will be easy 
once the principle is accepted. 

Frankly, I am skeptical. I want to know 
the grubby details. How will this theory of 
ingle-man control work as a practical mat- 
ter? If there is real substance in the idea, 
a detailed blueprint should not be too 
difficult. 

My skepticism of single-man control starts 
with my experience in the Navy Department. 
That agency, although much smaller than 
the proposed new superdepartment, is al- 
ready too big for detailed one-man control. 
The history of Secretary Forrestal’s adminis- 
tration is a record of delegation of authority 
and a search for a satisfactory system of Cco- 
ordinating and reviewing committees. My 
own experience in the field of Navy procure- 
ment has been parallel. Even that limited 
field is too large for one man to manage or 
control in detail. 

The experience of large industry seems to 
me to be the same. One-man control in our 
superindustries is breaking down under ex- 
panding delegations of responsibility and 
committee coordination. I realize that large 
organizations are usually headed by a single 
man with the title of “president.” Yet the 
corporate president is responsible to a su- 
perior group, a board of directors. In prac- 
tice as well as theory, the board of directors 
is the body responsible for coordination of 
the enterprise. The decision of certain im- 
portant matters is by law reserved solely for 
that board and a wise president refers much 
more to the board than is required by law. 
The corporate president also uses committees 
for coordinating operations. We find cor- 
porations directed more and more by execu- 
tive committees, finance committees, loan 
committees, operating committees, produc- 

hn committees, sales committees, and many 
The theory of single-man control has 
ttle place in our publicly owned corpora- 
tions, 

The same is true of large labor organiza- 
tions. 

What evidence is there that single-man 
trol will be successful? 
The administrative complexities of a super- 
department are too many to be directed in 
il by one man. And the attainment of 
elective coordination will require an atten- 
to detail. If the single secretary is not 
deal with detail, he is not the subject 
i our search. We must look elsewhere for 
dination. Huge complex departments 
their tentacles in countless fields of 
‘eavor cannot be loosely held together by 
> tack at the top. They must be riveted 
ir, better yet, knit together—from the 

m up. The ivory-tower approach lim- 

4 to the pronouncement of broad poli- 


others. 
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cies may appeal on paper but it does not 
work in practice. 

And when one man tries to deal with all 
details, there is always trouble. You prob- 
ably recall General Marshall's defense of his 
failure to appreciate the significance of Gen- 
eral Short’s message that he had adopted 
protective measures against sabotage rather 
than against attack at Pearl Harbor. Gen- 
eral Marshall stated that so many messages 
crossed his desk each day that he could not 
be expected to give detailed attention to 
each one. How could he have watched the 
Navy and the Marine Corps as well? Like- 
wise, the unfortunate order to destroy the 
Japanese cyclotrons was missed by the War 
Department in a welter of detail. A single 
man can be stretched only so far. 

Believing as I do that the present Depart- 
ments are now of such size that they strain 
the capacities of our best men to the ut- 
mcst, I cannot imagine the superhuman, 
able to run a department of three armed 
services and at the same time to advise the 
President on matters of general political pol- 
icy. And the President has made it clear 
that such latter duty is just as important 
as the job of administering a department. 

The usual answer given to these worries 
is not an explanation of how the single sec- 
retary would effect coordination. It is 
rather the assertion that the President per- 
forms an even bigger job. The President is 
a single man, it is said, running a whole 
country. The large staff in the Executive 
Office of the President, the Bureau of the 
Budget, the office of the assistant President, 
known as the Director of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion, the various departments 
and independent agencies, and the many 
special committees are never mentioned. 

The President does not by himself even 
try to effectuate detailed coordination of our 
various governmental departments or to 
master the details of routine departmental 
operations. The President is expected to de- 
vote himself to broad matters of policy—not 
coordination. For his decisions he is forced to 
rely on huge staffs and many groups. Many 
matters have to be delegated. Even then 
the job of being President of this country is 
a back-breaker. There is no real analogy 
between the suyremacy of our President over 
the entire executive branch of our Govern- 
ment and the suggested coordination of three 
separate armed services by a single man. 

A single secretary trying to cover the three 
fields would be forced to delegate coordina- 
tion to lower levels. No man could discharge 
his general Cabinet duties and personally co- 
ordinate three entirely different armed serv- 
ices. Even the assistant secretaries, each in 
charge of a single service, would have to dele- 
gate downward the coordination and direc- 
tion of procurement, personnel, and opera- 
tions. Such delegation would in each case 
be to men of lesser rank and in all prob- 
ability of lesser ability. Under secretaries 
and assistant secretaries would be given 
duties at least as difficult as those now per- 
formed by Cabinet officials. The duties now 
performed by the Under Secretary and Assist- 
ant Secretaries of the Navy would be passed 
down to men without titles and without 
equivalent dignity. It is a certainty that 
less capable men would be attracted to those 
lesser jobs. The quality of the decisions 
would undoubtedly be correspondingly de- 
pressed. Can we possibly afford that risk? 

We should be realists. It is difficult enough 
to attract able men to the Government serv- 
ice. The President has frequently spoken of 
the problem. Government compensation will 
never be made competitive with the compen- 
sation obtained in commercial and profes- 
sional careers. Position and dignity are our 
greatest governmental magnets. We should 
grade our jobs up and not down. Top-flight 
men will seldom be attracted by second-grade 
positions. And effective coordination de- 
pends ;1uch more on the quality of the men 
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performing the essential tasks than on the 


symmetry or neatness of any organization 
chart. I do not like to think of the result 
if the supersecretary is selected more for his 
political sagacity than for his administrative 
ability. 

The single-man theory of 
likewise tends to weaken 
I shall not argue the importance of civilian 
control. It is a fundamental principle of our 
Government, revered by the military and the 
civilians alike. If, as the Navy suggested, 
three departments are created, 3 secretaries, 
3 under secretaries, and at least 6 assistant 
secretaries, a total of 12 civilians, would oc- 


coordination 


civilian control. 


cupy the top positions. Under the Army 
proposal we would have one secretary, one 
under secretary, and three assistant secre- 


taries, a total of only 5. The controlling 
civilians are thus cut in half. The work to 
be done will not be lessened. It must gravi- 
tate into the hands of the military. There 
is no answer to that argument. 

The evolution of the War Department's 
proposals over the last year demonstrates the 
inevitable movement of control to the mili- 
tary. It also contains a tacit admission from 
the stanchest supporters of one-man control 
that one man cannot deal with every ques- 
tion. When General McNarney in 1944 pre- 
sented the first War Department plan, le 
envisioned a single department headed by a 
secretary and an under secretary with three 
assistant secretaries, each in charge of one of 
the armed services. The top military men 
were the three military commanders of each 
separate service. Civilians, although reduced 
in number, were to be at the top of the new 
department. A few months later there was 
added the concept of a single military com- 
mander superior to the three assistant 
retaries. 

When General Collins in October 1945 pre- 
sented the final Army plan, all budgetary 
matters and the planning of the basic mili- 
tary program, including procurement and 
production as wel] as operational matters, 
were assigned not to the single secretary, 
but to a purely military committee—the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff—which would report 
directly to the President, with the secretary 
permitted only to comment and not to com- 
mand. Matters of basic policy are to be 
controlled by the 





sec- 


military, acting in the 
main through a group—the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. Civilian control and single-man con- 
trol fade together. 

Furthermore, there is no guaranty that 
superior men will always be appointed as the 
supersecretary. Incapable men will at times 
succeed to the position The dangers of 
mistake and, in fact, of sweeping compre- 
hensive mistakes, are, therefore, increased 
The chances of correction through the infiu- 
ence of other men at the Cabinet level or 
by congressional committees l be gone 

In a single department important differ- 
ences of opinion will be resolved or com- 
promised at lower levels and seldom disclosed 
to the Congress or the people. Tod 
differences of opinion—and in those dificr- 
ences lie vitality—are resolved at the Cabin 
level and in the Congress, bef the eyes 
and ears of the American people In all 
deference, I submit that, while I agree wv 
the President that there no f f 
our liberties as long as the American people 
“continue fulfilling their duties of ci n- 
ship,” the American people « 
those duties if they are not aware of the 
is ues to be re olved The extent to Vv hich 
even the President will be made aware of 


differences in thought is even | 









The advocates of the s le-man tl 
offer on 
many deficiencies. It is repeatedly asserted 
that the one man will gu n d 
Coordination will be order 
Differences will be fi mily d ded D 


sometimes occur when differing points ol 
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view are sought to be reconciled, will be im- 
possible. The single top man will decide. 

That is not only an insufficient counter- 
weight, but also a theory which will not 
stand a practical test. It was Fabius, a single 
Roman general, who made delay so famous 
that his name was adopted into our language. 
Fabian is now a synonym for delay. He had 
, Many successors. 

There is something more important than 
prompt decision. What we need above all is 
intelligent decision—and intelligent decision 
requires knowledge and familiarity. Other- 
wise, decision is little better than a guess. 
No one man will ever possess the requisite 
knowledge to make all decisions intelligently. 
He will te required to toss a coin or to dele- 
gate downward. The quality of decision is 
bound to suffer. 

In this war, coordination was brought out, 
as a matter of natural evolution, through 
committees and councils. The domestic 











by the War Production Board. The Chairman 
of that Board sat with the President’s Cabi- 
net. The job was graded up and extremely 
cepable men were attracted. Foreign affairs 
were cocrdinated with military strength 
through the State-War-Navy Coordinating 
Committee, evolved late in the war. Our 
triphibious, global military operations were 
combined by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, assisted 
by many subordinate committees. In the 
continuation and perfection of that system 
lies. in my opinion, our sole hope for effective 
coordination. The fact that other essential 
committees such as a research committee, a 
joint intelligence group, a procurement as- 
signment board, and other committees were 
not created is no reflection upon the system. 
It merely demonstrates that we had not 
reached our goal. If the requirement of 
unanimity for decision in the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff was a mistake, that can easily be 
*~hanged. To the extent that the committee 
ystem was tried during this war, it was sub- 
stantially successful. I would prefer to per- 
fect the system we were evolving when the 
war ended rather than to espouse a radical 
change which has little promise of affecting 
coordination. 

Furthermore, the committee system of co- 
crdination has been made workable in the 
only country which for a long time has faced 
gicbal complexities. That is England—a 
country distinguished for governmental 
know-how. In the British Cabinet, there 
are 20 members and the three armed services 
are separately represented at the highest 
level. The theory of single-man control in 
the Prime Minister or in a few superior Cabi- 
net officers was discarded long ago. Coordi- 
nation of the entire British administration 
is effected by a comprehensive series of com- 
mittees with permanent secretariats, which 
tie together the various governmental ac- 
tivities like those in no other nation. There 
is no reason why we cannot achieve the same 
fuccess. 

The committee control theory has another 
advantage. It can be used to coordinate the 
military effort with the domestic economy 
and foreign affairs. The single-man theory is 
limited to the military services. That defect 
is always admitted. It is explained that the 
single-man control of the armed services is 
intended only as a start. Later, it is said, 
we can seek to coordinate the various other 
segments of national security. Is it really 
wis2 to building even a foundation 
until there is some sketch or outline of the 
entire structure? Would we not be far wiser 
to plan our entire national security estab- 
lishment rather than to trust to luck in 
havirg its comprehensive form dictated by 
an organization of the three armed services 
determined without regard to the proper 
over-all pattern? I prefer seeking first at 
least a general idea of a comprehensive na- 
tional security establishment. There is 
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much more to war than combat. 
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This is probably my last discussion of this 
problem while I am an official in the Navy 
Department. I have no ambitions or desires 
other than as an American citizen to assure 
our country of a sound security establish- 
ment. I do not seek a military or a political 
career. I want to see our Navy preserved, 
not for the Navy’s sake, but for our country’s 
sake. I believe, as I think you do, that sea 
power is one of our major weapons. I like- 
wise believe in the efficacy of the slugging 
ground forces and the versatility of the 
Army Air Forces. I am certain that the 
three services must be preserved in vigorous 
integrity and that the activities of all must 
be effectively coordinated. In all deference 
to the policies of my Commander in Chief 
and with his permission to express my con- 
trary personal views, I have tried to set 
before you my reasons for believing that a 
single secretary 
ment will not achieve such desired coordina- 
tion. In my brief description of a system 
of controlling committees, I have outlined 
briefly a system which I believe will achieve 
real coordination of our entire security es- 
tablishment. I submit that plan also as a 
pattern for the needed coordination of our 
entire governmental structure. 





Our Latterday Deification of Change 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES DOMENGEAUX 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1946 


Mr. DOMENGEAUX. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
which recently appeared in the New 
Orleans Item and which I hope will be 
read by the Members of this Congress, 
for I think it so well values the unfortu- 
nate un-American trends that are grow- 
ing in this country: 

OUR LATTERDAY DEIFICATION OF CHANGE 


An old school of shallow philosophy is 
coming of late into fuller flower in the dis- 
cussion of our economic, political and gov- 
srnmental affairs. It is placing its curse on 
“resistance to change.” Anybody who resists 
any change that these philosophers desire, 
no matter how foolish or fantastic, is imme- 
diately classed as backward, stupid, and 
selfish—sometimes indeed as disloyal to the 
Nation and a iraitor to the human race. 

Ways that are old are damned on that ac- 
count. Some of these philosophers, in fact, 
seem to believe that the ancient but once- 
popular idea that 2 and 2 make 4 should 
be rooted out because it conflicts with 
their economical mathematics Everything 
that is old must be discarded for any new 
thing that they propose. We deny all such 
tosh for the nonsense that it is—whether it 
springs from the itch of self-interest or the 
vaporing of ignorance. 

Every intelligent person knows, and should 
be happy to admit, that all human progress 
is the result of change—changes in cur ways 
of thinking and doing, growing out of new 
knowledge in the realms of physics, econom- 
ics, and politics. But everybody who has 
observed or read a little also knows that 
mankind has suffered untold woes by break- 
ing too enthusiastically, without due con- 
sideration, from old ways, to new notions 
that have failed 

We have a brilliant example of this in our 
own country these past 12 years. Mr. Roose- 
velt did a number of new things, especially 





heading a single depart-" 





in his first term, that needed doing. we 
have these yet. But he also did many new 
things and adopted new methods, that have 
failed egregiously. Our nationa! graveyard js 
cluttered with their costly tombstones bear. 
ing countless alphabetic names which were 
so numerous that none of us can remember 
for what they stood. These have impose 
frightful costs on the country without any 
offsets in benefits. Their results have ac- 
cumuiated in the horrible mess in which 
we now find ourselves. Yet self-seeking polit- 
icoes and unbalanced idealists still clamor 
for irrational, unquestioning public accept- 
ance of still more crackpotty notions of their 
own. 

Out of their ranks rise the philosophers 
who make a god of change—their change— 
and condemn all their intelligent fellow- 
citizens who ask for proof of their wisdom, 
and decline to swallow it until this is pro- 
duced. Yet all of us know that it is inte]. 
ligent, rational skepticism that keeps so- 
ciety from flying apart under the cross-pulls 
and whirls that would result if every new 
notion, however fantastic, were swallowed 
without question. 

Some of the philosophers of the sancity of 
change have been drawing an illusory par- 
allel between the late British elections and 
our American conditions. The British turn 
toward socialism, they say, makes a similar 
turn necessary and inevitable over here. “It 
has energized the forces of conflict here; it 
has encouraged labor and alarmed our con- 
servatives,” they add, and so forth. 

But, through ignorance or dishonesty, 
they don’t add that the British majority was 
impelled by a desire for the superior advan- 
tages enjoyed by the American working peo- 
ple and middle classes.. The knowledge of 
this was brought home to them by 4 years 
of close personal association with millions of 
Americans in England and on the battle 
fronts. Their own observation of the vast 
superiority of the food, clothing, housing, 
equipment, and pay, of these millions of 
American boys raised their gorge. 

They discovered for the first time, cheek 
by jowl, from the talk of their American com- 
panions-in-arms, these better wages and 
working conditions, the greater comforts, 
conveniences, and even luxuries, enjoyed by 
the plain people of our country, by compari- 
son with wretched conditions in their own. 
These boons that the British majority sought 
were brought long ago to our people by our 
system of democratic free enterprise—which 
our philosophers of sacred change are trying 
to destroy. 

Perhaps the British were right in turning 
toward socialism. Wedon't know. Their set- 
up has been different from ours. Socialism 
carried to its “limit means complete domi- 
nance of a very few over all the rest. It leads 
to unchecked domination of government by 
politicians. This our people will never ac- 
cept, knowing What they do. The philoso- 
phers of change must hide the meaning of 
their design. 

But that idea is probably not so obnoxious 
to the English as to us because the politicians 
entrusted with the management of British 
affairs have traditionally been more compe- 
tent, by and large, than our own politicoes. 
You have an example of this in the huddle 
of these now in Washington. There they 
present a sorry show of unwillingness or 1n- 
capacity to do anything worthy of the name 
to save this country from deeper descent 
into a chasm from which only intelligent 
and courageous action can save it. 

Roosevelt, with smug artistry, showed his 
political trailers how to smear public men 
who would not swallow his medicine with- 
out gagging. Among their other imitations 
of the master, they are now reviving the !a- 
mous “fireside chats.’ We had one | 
week. But the master is gone and the fire- 
side had already lost its fascination be! 
he went. 

















So don’t be dismayed by the foolish fan- 
tasies and fictions of the philosophers of 
change. It is Britain's desire for the greater 
blessings Which our people enjoy that has 





,eqd the majority of them to a trial of 
socialism. But our absurd philosophers of 
change still say: 

‘Let us turn to socialism too. Let us 
abandon the system of free enterprise which 
has brought and is still bringing us the good 
things which the English covet. Let us 
abandon the way that has made us the 
wealthiest and most powerful nation on 
earth—and kept us free all the while—in 
order to accept a system that has never been 
tested long anywhere, and has never brought 

y people any of those blessings so far as it 
has gone. 
~All such counsel is goofy. Regardless of 

. epithets of selfish or self-deluded phi- 
losophers of change, let us stand with those 
who still trust such aged commonplaces as 
he Ten Commandments, the Golden Rule, 
nd the idea that two and two make four. 
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Caste System Irritates GI’s 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1946 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Lester 
Allen from the Boston Sunday Post of 
February 3, 1946: 

Caste SysTeM Irerrates GI’s—“Brass Hat” 

PREROGATIVES OveR RANK AND FILE OF MEN 


IN SERVICES TENDS TO DISCOURAGE VOLUN- 
TEERS 


! 


(By Lester Allen) 


The caste system of the Army and Navy, 
which the average enlisted man sees as the 
most undemocratic offshoot of a democratic 
nation, is the chief factor in slowing down 
voluntary enlistments in the security forces 
of the country, and the most important con- 
sideration to a Congress now weighing uni- 
versal military training against a voluntary 
recruiting system. 

Both the Army and Navy are considering 

abolition of certain phases of the caste 
ystem, but the “brass hats” are merely con- 
sidering, not acting. The prerequisites and 
atives of officers are their dearest and 

st cherished possessions, and, always keep- 
the need for “discipline” in the forefront, 

rs will defend the inequities to the 


While in actual practice there are grave 
cial inequalities in civilian life insofar as 
economic status is concerned it is also true 
that within his means every American is a 
king, and has been encouraged to think of 


dividuals before the law. 

No one in the United States would change 
that even if they could. In fact, it is a matter 
of constant concern to foster the growth of 
liberty and independence and individual 

urity. But, with the war and the induc- 
tion of millions of men and women into the 
armed forces, a grievous curtailment of in- 
dividual liberty was imposed upon citizens in 
in age group which is inclined to be impa- 
tient of restraints upon the freedom acquired 

ter the age of 18 to 21. 

While these millions are sacrificing equally 
With the officers in the fighting of a war, they 
have experienced serious abridgments of 
their individual rights through the soulless 
xercise of carrying out orders and commands. 
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Reduced to the simplest possible terms the 
gripes of enlisted personnel in the armed 
forces can be summed up. The regimenta- 
tion is irksome and necessary, but too fre- 
quently the “brass” goes far beyond the arti- 
cles of war-in indulging the whims of com- 
mand. Throughout their military and naval 
service enlisted personnel is at the mercy of 
the whims of brass hats. 

They are told when they may leave camps, 
posts, ships, and shore stations; whe>> they 
may and may not go; what they can buy and 
what they can't buy; whom they can and 
cannot associate with, and when they must 
return, regardless of the exigencies which 
may crop up in the course of liberty or leave 
or furlough. 


OFFICERS GRAB QUARTERS 


The living quarters for officers are ever so 
much better than those for enlisted men, 
wherever they may be. There are instances 
of soldiers being “ranked” out of foxholes, 
innumerable cases ci officers grabbing quar- 
ters which enlisted men have repaired for 
their own use in war zones. Everywhere the 
enlisted man goes the officer takes the best 
living quarters, regardless of the rights of the 
situation. 

In the matter of food the enlisted man al- 
ways comes off second best, even in those rare 
cases where an enlisted mess happens to be 
superior to that of the officers. In this latter 
case the officers declare themselves in, and 
take the pick of the food. 

Nowhere is there any provision for the en- 
listed man to buy a drink stronger than beer. 
Overseas officers received a liquor ration, and, 
it is all too rare to find even a junior officer 
who is generous enough to see to it that en- 
liste | men receive a small share. 

An officer can get soused to the eyes and 
it is regarded merely as deplorable but a 
minor peccadillo. But the enlisted man who 
steps out of line and takes a little too much 
liquor is snapped up by MP’s or shore pa- 
trols if away from his post, or punished by 
court martial if on his post. There is tol- 
erance for the officer who drinks too much, 
and very little but regulations for the en- 
listed man who drinks too much, although 
both probably have disgraced the uniform. 

The special privileges given to officers are 
particularly irksome to the enlisted man. 
Officers can go where they choose, to off- 
limits places of amusement, to the best seats 
at post theatres, and their post exchanges or 
canteens are stocked only with the best mer- 
chandise while, too frequently, the enlisted 
man finds only gimcrack stuff at his ex- 
change. 

The enlisted man cannot cast sheep’s eyes 
on commissioned nurses or WACS or WAVES 
or SPARS. They are staked off to be es- 
corted only by Officers. And automotive 
equipment is never available to the enlisted 
man for other than assigned duty. If the 
enlisted man ventures to use such equip- 
ment for personal use, it is a serious offense. 
But officers joyride all over the place. 


MADE MENIALS FOR OFFICERS 


The enlisted man is frequently made a 
hewer of wood and drawer of water for offi- 
cers. He doesn’t like being a “dog-robber” or 
a waiter in an officers’ mess or a menial for 
brass in any shape or manner. And he 
doesn’t like to see officers in the field loading 
their combat equipment into jeeps or on the 
back of some enlisted man. But it is done. 

Similarly punishment for offenses is un- 
fair. A commanding officer may hand out up 
to a week at hard labor at his own discretion 
for an enlisted man’s offense, and court- 
martial offenses bring much longer periods 
of confinement and loss of pay. For an iden- 
tical offense an officer will at most be repri- 
manded to quarters to meditate his sins or 
fined. 

The salute is one of the most abused of the 
Officer privileges. Most sensible officers forego 
the salute except when actually on duty, but 
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there are “saluting demons” who throw their 
rank around 24 hours a day and make them- 
selves a mortal nuisance to all enlisted men. 

Honors given to men in the fighting forces 
are the most unevenly distributed of all. It’s 
the enlisted man who takes the lumps and 
the officers who get most of the honors. The 
ratio of decorated officers in the Navy to 
decorated enlisted men is 13 to 1. In the 
Army it is 344 tol. It is an old GI gripe that 
no one ever sees the GI when he is heroic, but 
when an officer is heroic it seems that every- 
one all the way up to the commanding gen- 
eral is looking that way. In brief, the reports 
going back to the place where the medals are 
awarded are made by officers—and they give 
themselves the gravy. 

And, when officers and men are finally 
separated from the service, the officers draw 
terminal pay for accumulated leave up to 12 
days. But the enlisted man who hasn’t had 
his quota of leave is just out of luck 

You will never find an officer commissioned 
in the field who has served in the ranks who 
will not tell you that it was a shock to move 
from among the enlisted men into the privi- 
leged world of the officer class. And all the 
Officers so commissioned have been secretly 
resentful that the comrades among whom 
they served were treated so shabbily. And 
when the brass tells them it is not dignified 
or that it is bad for discipline to fraternize 
with the men, these new officers have a hard 
time holding back their bitter criticism 

This class distinction between officers and 
men has grown in the interests of discipline 
and efficiency. In the Revolutionary War 
and in the Civil War foreign officers who 
observed American troops had the same curt 
criticism of American soldiers. They said 
that they were “insubordinate.” From their 
viewpoint this may have seemed true, but 
from that of Americans the insubordination 
was more the exercise of individual freedom. 

It is true that a certain amount of class 
distinction is necessary to discipline. Even 
the Red Army, where it was assumed that 
the caste system was a relic of the decadent 
aristocracy, had to set up formal distinc- 
tions between officers and men in order to 
achieve fighting efficiency and strict disci- 
pline. 

All too frequently officers conceal an unfit- 
ness for command by the exercise of a loud 
voice and a brusque manner. All too often 
Officers of the regular forces look with ill- 
concealed contempt upon those who are n 
graduates of the service schools. There are 
castes within castes 


VOLUNTEERS HOLD BACK 

In the present situation the fighting forces 
are faced with a manpower problem. Either 
universal service must be imposed upo1 
country, or a regular reinforcement must 
come from volunteers. The latter will 
happen as long as the relationship between 
officers and men remains as it is now 

Too many enlisted men have found to the 
great chagrin that the en 1 l 
rights other than those his offic are ple 
to allow him, and these hts v 
different commanders. There is s 
to be said for adding to the fit report 
officers scheduled for promotion an approxi- 
mation of how the 
officer. The average GI knows |} 
the brass whether his immediate « 
ing officer knows how to do his job 

They either love him or loathe him Ex- 
cept for the lowliest junior officer, the en 
listed man learns } n his m 
manding officer says he will lead him int 
battle what he actually meat 1 
will follow him. 

Revision of the caste system is the first 
requisite for maintaining a volu ) 
ing force—and the Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps know this. What they are doing now is 
holding together a conscript force in which 
every gripe has its beginning in the caste sys- 
tem, 
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Terminal-Leave Pay for Enlisted Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1946 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I am once again taking this 
means to appeal to the House and es- 
pecially the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee to act favorab:y on my bill H. R. 
4893, a bill to grant to enlisted personnel 
of the armed forces the same benefits of 
accumulated leave as apply to officers 
now. 

The thousands of letters which I have 
received from enlisted men is ample proof 
of the desire on their part that this in- 
equality be done away with. Asa former 
enlisted man of the First World War, I 
am interested that the enlisted men of 
this war be given full terminal-leave pay 
on a 30-day-a-year basis and that it be 
made retroactive to the beginning of the 
Selective Service Act. In this way this 
inequality which has existed too long in 
this respect will be done away with and 
justice given to all. 

If the Government can afford the 
higher ranking, higher paid officers, ter- 
minal leave with pay, then they can also 
afford to give this benefit to the enlisted 
men. It is true that this would cost the 
Government plenty to rectify this wrong, 
but as long as the officers have been 
given this compensation, and the Gov- 
ernment has been and continues to afford 
this expenditure, then we can afford to 
pay the enlisted men, who have suffered 
the many differences in rank all during 
service. 

I believe that terminal-leave pay to 
enlisted men should be passed in the 
form of my bill, and soon. I believe I 
express the wholehearted concern and 
approval of all enlisted men and their 
families in this measure and I am hopeful 
that the Military Affairs Committee will 
report out my proposal in the very near 
future. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
granted me by the House, I am includ- 
ing with my remarks a few of the many 
letters I have received on this subject: 

HELENA, MONT., January 14, 1946. 

DEAR MIKE: Recently I read in the local 
paper about your interest in enlisted men 
being given the same consideration as offi- 
cers in regard to terminal leave. While I 
Was overseas we often remarked about the 
unfairness of this furlough deal. Returning 
home on the ship several of us decided to 
write our Congressmen to get some action 
on this matter. After all, Mike, it is a known 
fact that enlisted men overseas have it a lot 
tougher than officers, and in more than one 
way. So, therefore, I feel that enlisted men 
should be shown the same consideration as 
officers. 

I have heard a great deal of comment on 
this issue since I have been home, and after 
your article was in the paper MIKE MANSFIELD 
was a pretty popular man in the ex-Gl’s 
books. 

I think you are doing the veterans a big 
favor in pushing this bill, and you have 
everything to gain and nothing to lose by. 
giving this issue your wholehearted support. 

I sure appreciated your call before you re- 
turned to Washington, D. C. I have been 
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home nearly 3 months now, and believe me, 
Mike, it is a grand feeling. My wife and baby 
are fine and my business is better than ever, 
so I feel mighty fortunate. 

In closing, Mike, I want to thank you for 
all the interest you are showing in the af- 
fairs of the veterans, and I assure you it 
won’t be forgotten. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRAN PURCELL, 


Brurncs, Monrt., January 14, 1946, 
Hon. Mike MANSFIELD, 
Representative from Montana, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Please allow two former enlisted 
men to compliment you on the stand you 
take in regard to terminal leave for both 
officers and enlisted men. We heartily agree 
with you. It seems a shame to bring the 
officer-enlisted man system from the Army 
on into civilian life. 

At this same time, we would like to men- 
tion an additional few ills of the present dis- 
charge set-up. First, the housing set-up. 
There are numerous ex-servicemen looking 
around for some place to stay and all the 
time the Government has a good stock of 
portable houses and trailers. Supposedly the 
vets have preference to buy GI material for 
business use and yet it isn’t possible for them 
to obtain an immediate necessity. The only 
reason given as to why these houses aren’t 
released at least to the general public is that 
there is no price set on them yet. Then there 
would still be the idea that a vet’s priority 
doesn’t extend to cover anything that he 
can’t use in his actual work. 

Then there is a new gripe from fellows in 
the service on the discharge of aviation 
cadets regardless of the number of points 
they have. This most certainly isn’t fair to 
fellows who have actually done some fighting. 

We realize that no possible system could 
cover all complaints, but these few seem so 
apparent and so far-reaching that it is well 
forth mentioning. With the particular stand 
that you have taken on the terminal-leave 
issue, we are sure that you will give some 
thought to these difficulties. 

Respectfully, 
C. R. OEHLERKING, 
F. J. NELSON. 


WHITEFISH, MONT., January 16, 1946. 
The Honorable MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Representative in Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I read with a good deal of in- 
terest a short news article in the Spokesman 
Review concerning your decision to work for 
terminal leave for enlisted men. 

The language in which your argument was 
stated had hardly the forcefulness that has 
been in mine this last month or so since 
getting out of the Navy, but is much better 
nonetheless since mine could not be used 
in the polite company of the drawing room. 

1 wish to thank you sincerely for cham- 
pioning this cause. I thought that about 
the time the services were ready to discharge 
men, that rank privilege, caste, etc., would 
be forgotten and we should all go out under 
the same conditions—as free and equal citi- 
zens of the United States of America. It 
seems, however, that the “powers that be” 
wish to carry these undemocratic principles 
to the bitter end and beyond. 

It shouldn’t be necessary to add to your 
argument. it is sufficient in itself for frair- 
minded men, but there are other facts which 
might be added: 

1. Officers were already getting considera- 
ble more pay for doing their jobs, which in 
@ great many cases were no more difficult 
than jobs many enlisted men were called 
upon to do, and it seems hardly justifiable to 
further enhance their superior position by 
the exclusion of enlisted men from the right- 
ful benefits of terminal leave. 









































































2. Enlisted men gave up more as a whole 
than the average Officer, not because jy 
civilian life they had more (many of them 
did), but because in their service life they 
had so much less. 

8. Excluding the question of officers—, 
condition is created by this system, in which 
one enlisted man, stationed in the States or 
regularly back in the States, collects all of 
his leaves, while another who spends most 
of his service time on some forlorn island 
or on the sea or some such place where 
conditions were at their worst and the rea] 
winning of the war, as far as the serviceman 
was concerned, was taking place, loses most 
of his. To sum up this argument briefiy— 
it’s an all-or-nothing-at-all policy. 

May I repeat my thanks again for your 
interest, and good luck in your crusade, 

Sincerely, 
GEorGE D. ABENDSCHEIN, 


BILLINGS, Monr., January 14, 1946. 

Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Member oj Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR MR. MANSFIELD: In the Gazette this 
morning an AP dispatch from Washington 
says that you are going to introduce legis- 
lation for the purpose of having enlisted 
personnel of the military services given the 
same benefits as officers, under terminal 
leave. 
I am very glad to learn you are doing this 
because I do not think there is any one 
thing that has caused more bitterness among 
enlisted men than the fact that officers who 
are not only much more highly paid, but 
frequently of inferior ability, are receiving 
pay for their unused furlough time, while 
enlisted men, receiving one-fifth as much 
pay, are discharged without getting any reim- 
bursement for the leave-time to which they 
are entitled. I know. of a number of cases 
in this vicinity Where family men were draft- 
ed into the service from well-paid positions, 
while college students with no family obliga- 
tions, were enabled to obtain commissions 
because of ROTC enrollment. When these 
enlisted men return from the service, most 
of them have to begin to work immediately in 
order to support their families, frequently 
taking any work they can obtain, while the 
Officer has the advantage of his terminal 
leave for time to locate suitable employment. 
In any event, the practice is grossly unfair, 
and I have been surprised that Congress 
would permit it. I have heard several ex- 
pressions of appreciation of your efforts in 
behalf of the enlisted men, with respect to 
the proposed legislation. 
With kind personal regards and best wishes, 

Iam, 

Sincerely yours, 
Guy C. Derry. 


Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I wish to call your attention to 
the bill now before the Congress of the 
United States dealing with the payment of 
full pay and allowances to enlisted men of 
the Army of the United States for accrued 
furlough time. 
In view of the fact that officer personnel 
of the Army of the United States are au- 
thorized full pay and allowances for unused 
accrued furlough time up to 120 days; in 
view of the fact that many of the enlisted 
men have beeiu deprived of practically all of 
their allowed furlough time; in view of the 
fact that, comparatively speaking, their earn- 
ings have been smi.ll during the richest pe- 
riod of our country’s history, I urge that this 
bill be given your wholehearted support. 
Many enlisted men of the Army, particu- 
larly those with families. with dependents; 
those with obligations at the time of their 
entrance into the Army, will return to ci- 
vilian life with little savings. They have 
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given much these past few years. They have 
accepted their lot, which did not include 
vacations With pay, days off, and holidays. 
surely they are entitled to this considera- 
tion which is only a matter of paying what is 
their due. 
Again I urge—Support this bill. 
~ Chas. Kestle, Mrs. Carl McCallum, Mrs. 
Geo. Williams, Mrs. J. Jones, Mrs. 
Pat O’Brien, Mrs. Ed. Penny, Mrs. 
Jack Darlow, Mrs. Robert Quick, 
Mrs. Thomas Eva, Mrs, Alfred 
Lowry, Mrs. Elizabeth Sullivan, 
Mrs. Alice Johnson, Mrs. George 
Gill, Mrs. John Weber, Mrs. Millie 
Holman, Mrs. Josiah James, Mrs. 
M. Driscoll, Mrs. M. Harne, Mrs. 
John Williams, Mrs. Geo. H. Sy- 
mons, Mrs. Gladys Martin, Mrs. 
Thos. Sanders, Mrs. E. N. Bartlett, 
Mrs. Sylvan Galahan, Geo. A. Fitz- 
patrick, Mrs. M. Penhall, Mrs. 
Charles L. Day, Mrs. J. H. Barren- 
stein, Mrs. John Weldon, J. A. 
Weldon, Mrs. George Burns, Mrs. 
Pat Dennehy, Mr. Dave Eullivan, 
Mrs. Dave Sullivan, Mrs. Marshall 
Hager, Mrs. Wm. Powers, Mrs. Ruth 
Gould, Mrs. Geo. Labranche, Mrs. 
M. S. Gemoljez, Mrs. H. Hughes, 

Mrs. Agnes R. Murphy. 

Hon. Mike MANSFIELD, 
Congress of the United States, 

Washington, D.C. 

Sm: I wish to call your attention to the 
bill now before the Congress of the United 
States dealing with the payment of full pay 
and allowances to enlisted men of the Army 
of the United States for accrued furlough 
time. 

In view of the fact that officer personnel 
of the Army of the United States is author- 
ized full pay and allowances or unused ac- 
crued furlough time up to 120 days; in view 
of the fact that many of the enlisted men 
have been deprived of practically all of their 
allowed furlough time: in view of the fact 
that comparatively speaking, their earnings 
have been small during the richest period in 
our country’s history, I urge that this bill be 
given your wholehearted support. 

Many enlisted men of the Army, particu- 
larly those with families, with dependents; 
those with obligations at the time of their 
entrance into the Army, will return to civil- 
ian life with little savings. They have given 
much these past few years. They have ac- 
cepted their lot, which did not include va- 
cations with pay, days off and holidays. 
6Burely they are entitled to this considera- 
tion which is only a matter of paying what 
is their due, 

Again I urge—Support this bill. 

Mrs. EpNna YOUNG. 
Louis YOUNG. 
Fort GEORGE WRIGHT, WASH., 
January 14, 1946. 
Representative MIKE MANSFIELD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: This letter is to thank you for 
your efforts concerning terminal leave pay 
for enlisted men of the armed forces. Those 
of us who have served in this capacity great- 
ly appreciate the fact an effort is being made 
to give us accumulated leave pay as officers 
now receive. 

While I have not had the fortune of meet- 
ing you personally, I know of the fine job you 
did at the University of Montana. I am a 
native of that State and attended the State 
Normal College, graduating in 1942. 


. I had 

the pleasure of meeting your brother when 

he was stationed at Baxter Hospital. 
Thanks again for remembering us. Hop- 


I have an opportunity to meet you some- 
‘me, and if I can be of help to you in the 
suture I will be glad to do so. 

Respectfully yours, 
Raymonp E. ScHULTz, 
Staff Sergeant, Army Air Corps. 


PULLMAN, WASH., January 15, 1946. 
Representative Mice MANSFzzELD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. MansFietp: In the Spokane Sun- 
day Chronicle (January 12) I saw an account 
of your proposa! for legislation to grant en- 
listed men terminal leave or pay for accumu- 
lated leave the same as officers. I am com- 
pletely in favor of such action as is any en- 
listed man or former enlisted man to whom 
I ever talked. 

This terminal leave business is just a final 
slap in the face to the enlisted men who have 
watched and envied the special privileges 
that officers enjoy under the military system. 

Up until July 29, 1945, I had had 7 days 
leave in 34 years naval service. This 7 days 
I had to go to the chaplain to obtain. How- 
ever, on July 29, 1945, I arrived back from 2 
years continuous duty in the Pacific (I was 
then a chief radio technician in charge of 
radio and radar maintenance aboard a small 
aircraft carrier) and received a 30-day leave. 
The war ended fortunately while I was home. 

Some men have not been so fortunate as 
that. Men that arrived in the States after 
the war ended and rated leave but also were 
eligible for discharge did not get the leave 
with pay entitled them but waited until they 
could be shipped to a separation center. You 
can suspect they weren't very happy about 
losing 2 or 3 months accumulated leave while 
an Officer in the identical situation got all of 
his accumulated leave at home in the form of 
terminal leave—with pay. 

I have been out of the Navy since October 
and your legislation on this matter if suc- 
cessful may not help me unless it is retro- 
active, but it will surely help what few “all 
the war” enlisted men who have yet to get 
out of the service and who have a lot of ac- 
cumulated leave to their credit. 

Iam not one to see the national debt fur- 
ther enlarged but it seems to me that to 
make your proposed legislation retroactive 
would do justice to all and wouldn't increase 
the present huge national debt very mate- 
rially. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to Sen- 
ator WHeErRry from my home State, Nebraska. 
I wish you every success with your proposed 
legislation which may rectify at least one in- 
justice to the en!‘sted man. 

Very truly yours, 
Jack F. CARTER, 
Graduate student under the GI bill 
of rights at the State College of 
Washington. 





Roosevelt Answers Pearl Harbor Accusers 
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Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein an article which 
appeared in Look magazine of February 
5, 1946, entitled “Roosevelt Answers 
Pearl Harbor Accusers,” by Roscoe 
Drummond: 

ROOSEVELT ANSWERS PEARL HARBOR ACCUSERS 
(By Roscoe Drummond, Washington cor- 
respondent, Christian Science Monitor) 

(Eprror’s Note.—How would President 
Roosevelt have answered the charge that he 
was responsible for Pearl Harbor? To answer 
this question, the author interviewed a great 
many men who knew Roosevelt intimately 
during the war. From their opinions, he 
wrote this imaginary speech, which they be- 
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lieve the President might have made at the 
hearing if he were yet alive.) 

Members of the Joint Committee on the In- 
vestigation of the Pearl Harbor Attack, gen- 
tlemen: My name is Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt. My occupation (at present, although it 
will not always be, I hasten to assure you) is 
President of the United States. 

You are aware, I know, that even before its 
inception I favored and supported a congres- 
sional investigation which would honestly 
and fearlessly and constructively expose all 
of the reasons why Japan's infamous attack 
on Pearl Harbor was, momentarily, so tragi- 
cally devastating. And I’m sure you now see, 
gentlemen, why we had to postpone this in- 
quiry until the war’s end. Not only would 
earlier investigation have revealed to the en- 
emy that we had cracked Japan's most secret 
codes, but it would have diverted time, and 
energy and attention of men like General 
Marshall, Admiral King, and others of our 
great military commanders who had to spend 
every waking hour to win this fight for sur- 
vival. 

Why have I asked to appear before your 
committee, when the facts have already been 
spread fully upon the record? The reason is 
that, thus far, the record has been so over- 
laid with distorted argument, with partisan 
demagoguery by those who are willing to 
smear America if thereby they could smear 
Franklin Roosevelt, and with plain or garden- 
variety lies by the isolationist press, which 
never learns anything and never forgets any- 
thing. 

This is the technique of the dead dictator, 
Adolf Hitler. His theory was never to use 
a small falsehood—always the big lie. 

That is the logic of these baseless and hor- 
rible fabrications, horrible not to me (I am 
used to it), but horrible to the overwhelming 
majority of Americans whose Government 
never has picked a fight with anybody—but 
will not be trodden upon. 

What are the facts? Did the President of 
the United States, did any responsible offi- 
cial of the United States, military or civilian 
have advance intelligence that Japan would 
attack Pearl Harbor? The testimony has 
demonstrated that we regrettably did not 
The overwhelming consensus of military 
judgment and military information was that 
Japan was preparing to extend its aggressions 
to Southeast Asia and to the South Pacific 
Maj. Gen. Sherman Miles, then Chief of G-2, 
gave it as the military’s highest estimate 
that Thailand was the most likely target. 

At no time did I possess any information 
nor did I receive any information except from 
my own Chiefs of Staff. 

These are the high lights—in question and 
answer form—of the points Mr. Roosevelt 
probably would stress in his Pearl Harbor 
hearing speech: 





QUESTION 

Did I, as your President, keep vital security 
knowle¢ge from our commanders in the 
Pacific? 

ANSWER 

I could not withhold information I did not 
possess, and the Army and Navy were in } 
session of all intelligence information before 
it came to the White House. I had no source 
of information not available to them. 

General Marshall thought, Admiral Stark 
thought, and I thought that Japan would 
attack to the South (that she didn’t was 
Japan's greatest military blunder); and in 
your testimony is an affidavit from Gen 
Douglas MacArthur (who is today doing his 
work with magnificent skill in Tokyo) that 
he received “ample information” from Wash- 
ington for alerting his Philippine command 
“on a war basis.” 

If it could be conceived that the President 
of the United States would withhold infor- 
mation, the absence of which would jeopard- 
ize the United States, he would hardly have 
alerted what his military advisers considered 

he Nation’s most exposed outp 
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QUESTION 


Did I calculatedly taunt Japan by retain- 
ing the United States Pacific Fleet at Pearl 
Harbor? 

ANSWER 

I accept the responsibility of retaining our 
Pacific Fleet in American waters at Ameri- 
ca’s major Pacific base, and I am willing to be 
judged by the verdict of history on the right- 
ness and wisdom of that decision. Secretary 
Hull, Under Secretary Sumner Welles, Am- 
bassador Grew, and I were united on the 
validity of this action. My military advisers 
were not in agreement. General Marshall 
has testified that he supported the decision. 
Admiral J. O. Richardson has testified that 
he opposed it. 

The highest diplomatic as well as military 
factors were involved. The Japs wanted us 
to move out of the Pacific entirely. Secre- 
tary Hull has testified that to have with- 
drawn the fleet would have been construed 
by Tokyo war lords as a cowardly, backward 
step, openly inviting them to attack sooner 
and enabling them to spread their conquests 
farther. 

I held that view then. I hold it today. 
And Admiral Richardson (an honorable of- 
ficer and a good one) has told you that in 
his judgment the presence of the fleet at 
Pearl Harbor did not hasten the attack. 

In this imaginary but typical speech, the 
late President answers the charge that he 
fumbled the peace and planned to force war 
on the Japs. 

QUESTION 


Or did I so fumble our peace efforts that 
Japan decided this was the best time to 
strike? 

ANSWER 


The fact is that we strove for peace un- 
ceasingly, and to such consistent effect that 
Japan’s Ailitarist government had to resort 
to attack to drive us into war. We presented 
no ultimatum; we committed no hostile act. 
As Secretary Hull has said, we offered to 
Kurusu and Nomura a program of just and 
equitable terms, which any peaceful nation 
“would have been delighted to accept.” 

To have done less would have been to ab- 
dicate our hopes of peace; to have conceded 
more would have been to abdicate American 
principles, and to collaborate with the Axis 
in inviting Japan to sweep its conquests 
throughout southeast Asia and the East In- 
dies and to make a juncture of forces with 
Nazi Germany in the Middle East. 

My memoranda show that as late as No- 
vember 27, when Nomura and Kurusu came 
to the White House with Secretary Hull, I 
stated to them: “It is clear that the majority 
of the American people. are anxious to main- 
tain peaceful relations with Japan. I am 
one of those who still harbor much hope that 
Japanese-United States relations will be set- 
tled peacefully.” 

And Secretary Hull told them with full 
candor and clarity: “While we here are put- 
ting our best efforts into attempting to bring 
about peaceful settlements of the Japanese- 
United States differences, neither your Pre- 
mier, nor your Foreign Minister, nor any 
other influential person utters a single word 
or moves one finger to facilitate these talks 
of ours. On the contrary, they insist upon 
promoting the establishment of a new order 
through might.” 

To the moment when Japan broke negotia- 
tions, our attitude was one of frankness, 
patience, and flexibility—a flexibility which 
sought every avenue of peace except col- 
laborating in Japanese conquest. 

The record shows that I rejected a proposal 
from Prime Minister Churchill to join in a 
parallel warning which might have been con- 
strued as a warlike act. The reason was that 
the United States was using its negotiations 
to resolve its differences with Japan in order 
to keep the peace, even though, as we now 


know, Japan was using its negotiations in 
preparation to break the peace. 

I strove for peace in a final appeal on 
December 6 to the Japanese Emperor him- 
self—an apeal so reasonable and just that 
the Japanese militarists did not dare to de- 
liver it to him until the attack had been 
consummated, 

I strove for peace to every point short of 
condoning and collaborating in aggression. 
That was the only final alternative. I leave 
it with those who would have had their Pres- 
ident do differently to defend that alterna- 
tive. 

QUESTION 


Can it be said, then, that the President of 
the United States planned to force war on 
Japan? 

ANSWER 

Yes, without truth and without honor, it 
can be said—and it has been said over and 
over again by the isolationist newspapers and 
magazines and isolationist politicians. 

It can be said—by apologists of Japanese 
aggression. It can be said by those who 
would -have had the United States (in the 
negotiations with Kurusu and Nomura) sign 
a diplomatic “Munich”—a “Pacific Munich” 
which would have given Japan America’s 
blessing upon its spreading conquests and 
ultimate juncture with Hitler, who then 
jointly would stand astride a conquered Eu- 
rope and a conquered Asia. 

But a free America could not have lived 
in a world half slave, and I do not regret 
having rejected terms so repugnant. I do 
not believe the American people regret it 
either. 

QUESTION 


And can it be said that I let war come while 
our defenses were still pitifully inadequate? 


ANSWER 


The most ridiculous and the most under- 
standable of all these falsifications is the 
charge that my administration failed to pre- 
pare for the war which was coming. I doubt 
whether even Goebbels would have tried that 
one. For even he would have known that 
Americans would not forget that many nar- 
row-Visioned, partisan, isolation‘st leaders in 
the Congress and outside the Congress tried 
to thwart and block nearly every attempt 
which I made to warn our people and to arm 
this Nation. 

I proposed—and the little-preparedness 
minority fought—the Lend-Lease Act which 
galvanized our great industries to a new 
level of war production, and helped to hold 
the Axis at bay while we got ready. 

I proposed—and the little-preparedness 
minority fought as fantastic and unneces- 
sary—the 50,000 airplane program which was 
the very foundation of the great American 
air armada which crippled Germany and 
crushed Japan. 

I proposed—and the little-preparedness 
minority came within one perilous vote of 
dismantling—3 months before Pearl Harbor— 
the Selective Service Army which, under the 
brilliant leadership of Generals Marshall, 
Eisenhower, and MacArthur, defeated our 
enemies on land as our Navy defeated them 
at sea. 

To those who say, “Remember Pearl Har- 
bar,” I also say “Remember Guam,” and the 
little-preparedness group which refused to 
heed the plea of this administration to im- 
prove its fortifications in 1939. 


CONCLUSION 


The other evening, I attended the Gridiron 
Club dinner; and in one of its penetrating 
skits it portrayed the Emperor of Japan in an 
imaginary conversation with Col. Robert Mc- 
Cormick, who, oddly enough, was explaining 
to him the virtues of American democracy. 

“So sorry, please, about Pearl Harbor,” the 
Emperor began in mock humility. 

“What did you have to do with Pearl Har- 
bor?” exclaimed the publisher, “Are you a 
New Dealer?” 
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“Japan willed the war” 


No American, I say, President or plain 
citizen, let war come. It came not because of 
anything the American Government dig o; 
did not do. It came because Japan willeg jt 
conceived it and actually began it while the 
American Government was striving to ayoiq 
it. 

Why, then, gentlemen, have these criminaj 
and callous fabrications been conjureg up 
and repeated over and over again? Why has 
this legitimate and potentially valuable jn. 
vestigation been so sedulously distorteg by 
the isolationist press? 

These have not been careless lies nor 
casual lies. They have been deliberate ang 
calculated and purposeful. Their dissemj. 
nators know what they are up to. They have 
their designs and their schemes, and I do not 
believe for an instant that the American peo- 
ple will fall for them when the distortions anq 
innuendoes are shorn from the record of the 
Pearl Harbor inquiry. 

Their purpose is to dupe and deceive the 
American people into believing that it was 
their Government—not our enemies—which 
was responsible for the war; that we were to 
blame, not Tojo and Hitler and their kina: 
that if America had only conceded a little 
aggression here, and collaborated in a little 
conquest there, America could have con. 
tinued then-—and could continue today—in 
an isolationist sleep-walking dream. 


“They Were Wrong Then—” 


I wish to point out to you, and I wish to 
point out to the Nation, that these distor- 
tions come from those who, when the war 
clouds were gathering, chose to call them a 
mirage; who either misread the meaning of 
the spreading tentacles of the Axis or were 
not displeased by them; and who thought— 
or prtended to think—that this war need 
never concern an “isolated” America. 

They were Wrong then. and they are wrong 
today; and they have such a vested interest 
in their wrongness that they are apparently 
ready to go to the length of accusing their 
own Government of provoking war. 

Because the fruits of victory can never be 
easily nor promptly realized, they hope that 
they can create a new isolationist miasma 
out of teinporary disillusior and total false- 
hood. They succeeded in smearing the great 
Wilson with the lie that he led us into war 
in 1917. 

This time their lie is that Franklin Roose- 
velt planned and plotted war for the Ameri- 
can people—Pearl Harbor and all. That lie 
will not succeed. 

Even if it should take my life, I am grateful 
that I have been called by the Nation to serve 
this fourth term as President, if orlly to 
answer these accusations against the Ameri- 
can people and to share in placing the United 
States at the pinnacle of world leadership. 

For myself, I ask no one’s good opinion. 
I will leave that to history. But I do petition 
of the American people their faith, and their 
fervor, for America and her destiny today, 
tomorrow, and forever. 





The Case Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1946 
Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks, I am including a telegram from 
Mr. Thomas Kennedy, secretary-treas- 
urer of the United Mine Workers 








This telegram is in opposition 


to the so-called Case bill. 

Mr. Kennedy is former lieutenant gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania and is a man of 
the highest integrity and sound judg- 


America. 


ment. His opinion on this matter is one 
which would be well taken to heart. 
The telegram follows: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 31, 1946, 
Hon. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 


The Case bill, H. R. 5262, before the House 
is putrid. It is an insult to labor, which it 
seeks to enslave by extra legal processes. It 
should be defeated and placed in the Smith- 
sonian Institute with other relics of the Dark 
Age The United Mine Workers of America 
respectfully urges defeat of this obnoxious 
measure. 


THomMAs KENNEDY, 
Secretary-Treasurer, United 
Mine Workers of America, 





The FEPC Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED GOSSETT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday; February 4, 1946 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, for the 
benefit of Members of Congress who may 
still have open minds on the subject, and 
urther information of the Amer- 
ican people, I want to place in the REc- 
orD a speech delivered by me over more 
than 100 stations of the National Broad- 
casting Co. The speech was delivered in 
the city of Washington from the studios 
of WRC at 10:45 p. m. last Friday night. 

When the American people know all 
the facts they are the fairest jury in the 
When they understand the pro- 
isions of H. R. 2232 they will be over- 
whelmingly opposed to it. 

ie speech follows: 

I am unalterably opposed to pending bills 
for the creation of a Fair Employment Prac- 
t Commission. The arguments to be 
made here are not addressed to bigots who 
oppose such legislation because of religious 
and racial prejudice, nor to radicals who 
favor such legislation hoping to destroy 
erican democracy. However, many s0- 
cial, political, and religious organizations, 
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from the best of motives, and not because of 
1 y or radicalism, have urged Congress 
to pass legislation to create a permanent 
FEPC. Few of these people have the slight- 
est idea of what the pending bills would do 
to them. In Christian charity they oppose 
intolerance and discrimination. They as- 
§ the label “fair employment practices 
commission” to mean just that. In this 
ti 


are sadly mistaken. 
t's examine briefly the background and 
provisions of pending bills. Acting under 
} ure from ill-advised minority groups, 
President in May 1943 set up as a tem- 
ry war agency a small commission known 
as the Fair Employment Practice Committee. 
1 wish I had time to discuss the record of 
committee, how it confused segrega- 
n with discrimination, how it created 
rife, how it interfered with the purely per- 
nal affairs of the people. It even caused 
rikes. The transportation system in the 
reat city of Philadelphia was paralyzed dur- 
{ critical war days when FEPC tried to pro- 
e Negro workmen over white workmen, 
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Trouble occurred in a big Baltimore plant 
when FEPC ordered both blacks and whites 
to use the same washrooms instead of sep- 
arate facilities as had been their practice. 
In Texas the Dallas News advertised for a 
colored man to work in a pressroom. FEPC 
promptly ordered this paper to delete from 
its advertising any reference to race, color 
or creed, holding the same to be discrimina- 
tory. 

If this small committee with few em- 
ployees, with limited authority and with lim- 
ited funds caused so much trouble in war- 
ime, what will it do if given increased pow- 
ers, statutory authority, unlimited personnel, 
and unlimited funds during times of peace. 
But let’s get back to the history and vices of 
pending bills. 

Both Democratic and Republican Parties 
wrote the FEPC into their 1944 platforms. 
Each party thought it must get the Negro 
vote in New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illi- 
nois, and Michigan in order to get the entire 
electoral votes of these big industrial States 
and thus win the election. 

Shortly after the convening of the Seventy- 
ninth Congress the House Labor Committee 
reported out H. R. 2232, the so-called FEPC 
bill. The President gave this legislation his 
blessing. Nevertheless, if a secret vote were 
taken in the Congress, less than 25 percent 
of the Members would vote for this bill. 
However, through political pressure, and for 
political reasons, on a record vote in the 
Congress this legislation would doubtless 
pass. Therefore, it is high time the American 
people understand the danger to them which 
lurks in this situation. 

This bill is 16 pages long. We will just 
summarize a few of its main provisions. It 
would set up a permanent Fair Employment 
Practices Commission of five men with over- 
lapping 5-year terms at annual salaries of 
$10,000 each. The Commission is authorized 
to establish such regional, district, and local 
offices as it may desire and to employ as 
many people as it thinks necessary. The 
bill declares that discrimination in matters 
of employment and in related matters is 
promoting domestic and industrial strife. 
The bill then proposes to remove all this 
alleged discrimination, based, it says, upon 
race, creed, color, national origin, or ances- 
try. The bill gives authority to the Com- 
mission, which the Commission can delegate 
to any agent, to pass judgment upon both 
public and private employment, to decide 
what is discrimination, and who are quali- 
fied employees. It’s broad enough to cover 
the butcher, the baker, the candlestick 
maker, the county clerk, the school teacher, 
the farmer—everyone, if you please. 

Again, the bill provides that the Commis- 
sion shall have the right to make, and I 
quote, “such regulations as it deems neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of the act.” 
Thus, a new board is given authority to en- 
large its powers and to write its own regula- 
tions. No bureau was ever known to resist 
such temptation. Finally, the bill provides 
that, quoting, “any person who shall will- 
fully resist, prevent, impede, or interfere with 
any member of the Commission or any of its 
referees, agents, or agencies, in the perform- 
ance of duties pursuant to this act, shall be 
punished by a fine of not more than $5,000 
or by imprisonment for not more than 1 year, 
or both.” 

Thus FEPC agents become roving czars. 
Their agents can enter anyone's place of busi- 
ness, examine his books and records, file a 
complaint against him, compel him to pro- 
duce evidence against himself, find him 
guilty, and assess punishment upon him. 
This roving czar becomes grand jury, petit 
jury, prosecutor, and judge, all rolled into 
one. At no time in the history of English- 
speaking jurisprudence has any individual 
been clothed with such arbitrary power. For 
all practical purposes there is no appeal from 
@ judgment of conviction. This Caesar of 
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tolerance need not possess any of the quait- 
fications of a Federal judge, but has vastly 
more authority. 

The smaller the employer, the fewer the 
employees, the more onerous and oppressive 
this legislation would become. The em- 
ployees of a small shopkeeper $ con- 
stant associates, the relationship is intimate 
and personal. Such a person should have 
the right to select individuals because of his 
personal likes and dislikes. He should be 
permitted to hire all Irishmen, all Poles, all 
Englishmen, all Jews, all Negroes, all Protes- 
tants, all Catholics, or all Menonites if he 
wishes. 

If the proposed bill should become law, 
then, to be consistent, we should abolish all 
social, fraternal, and religious organizati 
based in whole or in part upon race, col 
creed, or ancestry. 

Let me summarize a few ser 
to the bill: 

First, it would make permanent the most 
needless, meddlesome, and dangerous of all 
the wartime agencies. With its unlimited 
powers over employment, with its authority 
to write regulations having the force W, 
within a short time this agency would doubt- 
less grow into the largest and most expensive 
bureau of the Government. If the law were 
enforced ruthlessly and with vengeance, as it 
might well be since many enforcers would be 
aggrieved members of allegedly 
minorities, it would require a 
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ious objections 





oppressed 


million em- 


ployees backed up by a secret Gestapo. 

Second, the bill would completely change 
our philosophy of government. It would 
make racial and religious tolerance a matter 
of law instead of a matter of morals. It 
would make certain Federal agents self- 
anointed keepers of the individual’s con- 
science. 

We should remember that tolerance and 
brotherly love are taught in the home, 


church, and school. Thése virtues grow in 
our hearts, but cannot be imposed upon us 
by the State. Men may be led, but cannot 
be driven, into Christianity 

Third, such a law would create disrespect 
for all law. We talk of egiucating the Nazis 
out of racial prejudice, but we would force 
our own people out of it. On the deep- 
seated prejudice of foreign enemies we will 
use education, but on the mild, diversified 
prejudices of our home folks we will use force. 
The strong arm of the law cannot rem« 
discrimination based upon eith 


ve 


r race, color, 
creed, national origin, or ancestry. To pass 
any law which cannot be enforced or that 
will not be enforced, is to bring all law ) 
ill repute. To make suspected lawbreakers 


out of great masses of our best citizens is to 
undermine the very foundation of 


ernment. 

Pour, the proposed law would impair, if 
not destroy, many of our 1 ed 
liberties. It would impair fre 1 of h 
of press, and of worship. It would 


freedom of contract and freedom from un- 











reasonable searches and seizure. It would, 
in fact, deprive persons of both liber nd 
property without due process of law d in 
violence to all our concepts of ju 

Five, the proposed law would reace 
rather than decrease racial and religious 
prejudices and discri i i set 
apart, emphasize, an he difference 
and distinctions between our many races and 
creeds. It would defeat and destroy the very 
objectives claimed for it by many idealistic 


proponents. In this case certainly the medi- 
cine would be far worse than the disease. An 
honest title to this bill would be “An act to 


create an unfair employment practices com- 
mission.” 
For the sake of American democracy, 


therefore, for the good of minorities as well 
as majorities, write your Congressman to join 
in throwing this bill into the legislative ash- 
can where all such proposals should sleep in 
perpetuity. 
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Proposals for Expansion of World Trade 
and Employment , 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 5 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp excerpts from a 
document entitled “Proposals for Expan- 
sion of World Trade and Employment.” 
These proposals were developed by a 
technical staff of the United States Gov- 
ernment in preparation for an interna- 
tional conference on trade and employ- 
ment. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

FOREWORD BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


The proposals contained in this pamphlet 
have been developed by experts drawn from 
several agencies of the United States Govern- 
ment, working together under the general 
chairmanship of William L. Clayton, Assist- 
ant Secretary of State, and are published, for 
consideration by the people of the United 
States and by the peoples and the govern- 
ments of other countries, in preparation for 
an international conference on trade and 
employment. 

It is important that such a conference 
based on these or similar proposals, should 
meet as soon as possible. Nations are now 
determining the policies which they will ap- 
ply to trade in the postwar world. It is ur- 
gently necessary that these policies should 
be agreed upon, in order that the world may 
not separate into economic blocs. 

The Government of the United States, 
therefore, believes that such a conference 
should meet, under the sponsorship of the 
United Nations, not later than the summer 
of 1946. The representatives of the United 
States in the appropriate organs of the United 
Nations will urge that this be done. 

The success of such a conference depends 
on adequate preparation. This preparation 
should go forward immediately. The present 
publication and the careful work that lies be- 
hind it represent a determined effort to come 
to grips with the problems that will con- 
front such a conference and so to prepare 
the way for its success. 

JAMES F. BYRNEs, 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, November 1, 1945. 

Mr. SECRETARY: I hand you herewith “Pro- 
posals for Consideration by an International 
Conference on Trade and Employment,” to- 
gether with a statement of their purpose. 

These proposals have been developed over 
many months by a group of experts drawn 
from all the interested departments and 
agencies of the Government. They are in- 
tended to suggest a way in which the United 
States and other countries may concert their 
policy and action in the field of international 
trade so that the enormous productive 
powers which lie all about us may be re- 
leased to operate fully for the general bene- 
fit. They are not regarded as final and 
perfect, but as a working basis for discus- 
sion and, I hope, for international action in 
the near future. 

It is important that international agree- 
ment on the range of questions covered by 
these proposals be reached soon. All coun- 
tries are faced by serious commercial prob- 
lems and are taking action on them every 


day. Unless they act together, they will act 
at cross purposes and may well do serious 
damage to each other. But if they do act 
together, there is every possibility that the 
peoples of the world may enjoy, in our life- 
time, a higher degree of prosperity and wel- 
fare than they have ever had before. Powers 
of production are now the greatest the world 
has known. To bring them into play re- 
quires agreement on principles of exchange 
and distribution which will permit trade, 
production, employment, and consumption 
all to expand together. 

I therefore recommend that these pro- 
posals be published as a basis of discus- 
sion and I would hope that such discussion 
might lead to an international conference 
on trade and employment, to meet under 
the sponsorship of the United Nations, not 
later than the summer of 1946. 

Respectfully, 
WILLIAM L. CLAYTON, 
Assistant Secretary of State. 


EXPANSION OF WorLD TRADE AND EMPLOY- 
MENT—ANALYSIS OF THE PROPOSALS 


The main prize of the victory of the United 
Nations is a limited and temporary power to 
establish the kind of world we want to live in. 

That power is limited by what exists and 
by what can be agreed on. Human institu- 
tions are conservative; only within limits can 
they be moved by conscious choice. But 
after a great war some power Of choice exists; 
it is important that the United Nations use 
it wisely. 

The fundamental choice is whether coun- 
tries will struggle against each other for 
wealth and power or work together for secu- 
rity and mutual advantage. That choice was 
made in principle at San Francisco and has 
since been ratified by the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the governments concerned. The 
business of the immediate future is to give 
that decision the necessary body of common 
institutions and so to support those institu- 
tions that the experiment may succeed. 

Success requires that the United Nations 
work together in every field of common inter- 
est, in particular the economic. The expe- 
rience of cooperation in the task of earning 
a living promotes both the habit and the 
techniques of common effort and helps make 
permanent the mutual confidence on which 
the peace depends. The United Nations have 
therefore created not only an Economic and 
Social Council but special bodies to help 
them work together on many practical mat- 
ters. Already there exist, or are in process 
of creation, agencies to deal with emergency 
relief, with currency, with international in- 
vestment, with civil aviation, with labor, and 
with food and agriculture. 

The United Nations should alsO endeavor 
to harmonize their policies with respect to 
international trade and employment. An 
International Trade Organization is still to 
be created. To this end, it is now proposed 
that an International Conference on Trade 
and Employment should be called by the 
United Nations, to meet not later than the 
summer of 1946. 

The common interests of countries in world 
trade are obvious. Science and technology 
have enormously increased the prceductive 
powers of man. Limits upon human welfare 
are imposed today, not by the ultimate pov- 
erty of nature’s resources, but by failure to 
use human powers to the full. Among the 
factors which obstruct our march toward 
the goal of freedom from want are excessive 
restrictions on exchange and distribution. 
Progress requires release from these restric- 
tions. 

Every country has its arrangements for the 
organization of production and distribution 
within its borders. To make the best use of 
these arrangements, countries must exchange 
their products. World trade is not only the 
device through which useful goods produced 
in one country are made available to con- 
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sumers in another; it is also the means 
through which the needs of people in one 
country are translated into orders and there. 
fore into jobs in another. Trade connects 
employment, production, and consumption, 
and facilities all, three. Its increase means 
more jobs, more wealth produced, more goods 
to be enjoyed. 

Countries should therefore join in an effort 
to release trade from the various restrictions 
which have kept it small. If they succeed iy 
this, they will have made a major contriby- 
tion to the welfare of their peoples and tp 
the success of their common efforts in other 
fields. 

International trade is kept small by four 
things: 

(1) Restrictions imposed by governments: 

(2) Restrictions imposed by private com- 
bines and cartels; 

(3) Fear of disorder in the markets for 
certain primary commodities; 

(4) Irregularity, and the fear of irregu- 
larity, in production and employment. 

The proposals which are herewith published 
deal with each of these problems. 


I, RELEASE FROM RESTRICTIONS IMPOSED BY 
GOVERNMENTS 


Governments have restricted the freedom 
of traders by many measures and for many 
reasons. They will continue to do so. No 
government is ready to embrace “free trade” 
in any absolute sense. Nevertheless, much 
can usefully be done by international agree- 
ment toward reduction of governmental 
barriers to trade. 

These barriers take many forms. A trans- 
action between a willing buyer in One coun- 
try and a willing seller in another may be 
prevented because the tariff of the buyer's 
country creates an added cost too great to 
be borne; or because the paper work re- 
quired for export or import is so burdensome 
that the deal is not worth while; or because 
the seller cannot get an export license; or 
because the buyer cannot acquire the Seller’s 
currency to make a payment; or because im- 
portation is restricted by the buyer’s country 
to a quota which has been exhausted; or 
because it is forbidden altogether. Or the 
seller may discover that the tariff of the 
buyer’s country discriminates against him in 
favor of sellers located elsewhere. 

All these restrictions and the red tape con- 
nected with them have undoubtedly pre- 
vented many business transactions, cut down 
the total of world trade, and reduced to that 
extent the benefits which trade might bring 
to all the parties concerned. 

Barriers of this sort are imposed because 
they serve or seem to serve some purpose 
other than the expansion of world trade. 
Within limits they cannot be forbidden. But 
when they grow too high, and especially when 
they discriminate between countries or in- 
terrupt previous business connections, they 
create bad feeling and destroy prosperity. 
The objective of international action should 
be to reduce them all and to state fair rules 
within which those that remain should be 
confined. 

This has often been attempted between 
two countries at a time or among several 
countries: with respect to a single problem. 
These attempts have not been adequate be- 
cause the many barriers are interdependent. 
Every country has its own kind of restriction, 
adapted to its own situation, and can hardly 
be expected to throw off its peculiar armor 
unless the other kinds of armor, employed 
by other countries, are thrown off at the same 
time. What is needed is a broad and yet 
detailed agreement, among many nations, 
dealing at one time with many different sorts 
of governmental restrictions upon trade, re- 
ducing all of them at once on a balanced 
and equitable basis, and stating rules and 
principles within which the restrictions per- 
mitted to remain should be edministered. 
To prepare such an agreement should be one 














of the main tasks of the international con- 
ference on trade and employment. 

The proposals now published afford a basis 
on which agreement might be reached. 
Rules are suggested to iimit quotas and em- 
pargoes to carefully defined cas~s and to 
avoid discrimination in their application. 
provision is made for the substantial reduc- 
tion of tariffs and the elimination of tariff 
preferences. Subsidies, especially subsidies 
exports, would be brought under super- 
Local taxes on imported products 


on 
vision 


would be limited to rates no higher than those 
levied on like products produced at home, 
Acencies of governments conducting foreign 
trade would be asked to give fair treatment 
to the commerce of friendly states, to make 
their purchases and sales on economic 


erounds, and to avoid using a monopoly of 
imports to afford excessive protection to do- 
mestic producers. On these and other points 
the proposals try to state fair principles 
acceptable to all and of benefit to all. 

The proof of any principle is in its ap- 
plication. Therefore, effective preparation 
for the conference must include detailed 
negotiations on trade barriers to commerce 
soon as possible. These negotiations 
should get down to cases, seeking to reduce 
tariffs, to eliminate preferences, and to 
lighten or remove other barriers to trade, 
whatever they may be. 

In the United States, such negotiations are 
conducted under the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act, which was renewed by Congress 
in June 1945 with an increase of the authority 
conferred upon the President. The use of 
that authority is one of the most important 
contributions which the United States can 
make to the success of the conference. 

Accordingly, this country should undertake 
negotiations under the Trade Agreements 
Act with several other governments as soon 
as a mutually satisfactory basis can be found, 
the required notices published, the statutory 
public hearings held, and their results con- 
sidered. These negotiations cannot practi- 
cably be conducted with all countries at the 
same time, but the effort should be to get 
forward with the work, commencing before 
the general conference convenes and continu- 
ing until every friendly country has partici- 
pated in the enterprise. 

Together, if they will, the countries of the 
world now have it in their power to free their 
trade from excessive governmental barriers. 
When that happens and to the extent that it 
happens, more ships will sail with fuller car- 
goes, more men will be employed, more goods 
will be produced, and more people will have 
better things to eat and wear and otherwise 
consume, 
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II, RELEASE FROM RESTRICTIONS IMPOSED BY 
PRIVATE COMBINES AND CARTELS 


Trade may also be restricted by business 
interests in order to obtain the unfair advan- 
tage of monopoly. 

In many lines this has not happened, but 
n others, as experience discloses, firms have 
vanded together to restrain competition by 
fixing common selling prices, by dividing the 
world into exclusive markets, by curtailing 
production, by suppressing technology and 
t 


invention, by excluding their rivals from par- 
icular fields, and by boycotting outsiders. 
These practices destroy fair competition and 
fair trade, damage new businesses and small 
businesses, and levy an unjust toll upon con- 
umers. Upon occasion, they may be even 
re destructive of world trade than are 
rictions imposed by governments. 
Goods can surmount a tariff if they pay 
he duty; they can enter despite a quota 
{ they are within it. But when a private 
‘greement divides the markets of the world 
mong the members of a cartel, none of those 
ds can move between the zones while 
* contract is in force. Clearly, if trade 
to increase as a result of the lightening 
! government restrictions, the governments 
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concerned must make sure that it is not re- 
strained by private combinations. 

The proposals therefore contemplate that 
countries will act, individually and coopera- 
tively, to curb those restrictive business prac- 
tices in international trade which interfere 
with the objectives of increased production 
and trade, access on equal terms to markets 
and raw materials, and high levels of em- 
ployment and real income. 

To this end, it is suggested that a special 
agency be established within the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization to receive com- 
plaints concerning restrictive practices of in- 
ternational combines and cartels, to obtain 
and examine the facts which are relevant 
to such cases, and to advise the Organiza- 
tion as to the remedies that may be required. 

Enforcement against private violators nec- 
essarily rests with member governments. It 
will be the function of the Organization to 
recommend to these governmerrts that they 
take action under their own laws and pro- 
cedures. In the United States, enforcement 
would continue to be by judicial proceedings 
under the antitrust laws. 


Til. RELEASE FROM FEAR OF DISORDER IN THE 
MARKETS FOR PRIMARY COMMODITIES 


After a great war there is danger of vio- 
lent and rapid movement in the markets for 
primary commodities. The production of 
some things has been increased enormously 
to meet a war demand or to replace sources 
of production cut off by enemy action. Some 
time after the end of the fighting, the war 
demand subsides, goods held by the armies 
are returned to normal channels, and old 
sources of production come back into the 
markets and add to supplies. There is sud- 
denly too much of some commodities and the 
prices react accordingly. Many countries 
learned after the last war that such changes 
can be devastating. 

If the proposals so far discussed can be 
put into effect, a great advance will have 
been made toward increasing trade and busi- 
ness activity. The resulting expansion of 
incomes and consumption should go a long 
way toward enlarging the demand for pri- 
many commodities. The best cure for any 
surplus is more money in the pockets of 
consumers. And general prosperity will 
make it easier for people caught by a par- 
ticular failure of demand to shift to other 
lines where opportunities are better. 

Such shifts are occurring all the time in 
any progressive society. Public policy should 
not seek to prevent them, for they are a nec- 
essary part of the process by which the econ- 
omy meets the changing needs of the people. 
But if the changes come too fast they may 
bring serious distress to many small pro- 
ducers and to their communities. It is im- 
portant that the needed changes be made 
gradually. 

When excess supplies threaten, the first ef- 
fort obviously should be to increase consump- 
tion. But if study discloses that that cannot 
be done rapidly enough to be effective, other 
measures may be needed. And since action 
by one country is quite likely to affect pro- 
ducers and consumers in another, there 
should be consultation between governments. 

Consultation may result in a proposal for 
an intergovernmental commodity agreement. 
Such agreements are not intended to freeze 
existing patterns of production, but rather 
to provide a program of adjustment and a 
period of time within which the essential 
changes can be made without undue hard- 
ship. 

ates the transition, it may be necessary 
to restrict production or exports, to fix prices, 
or to allocate shares of markets among pro- 
ducing countries. Controls of this sort should 
not be applied in any case unless the need 
is real and serious, affecting many people, 
and not curable by the normal process of 
competition. And when they are set up they 
should be strictly temporary, lasting no 
longer than required to carry out the neces- 
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sary shifts. Their purpose is not to protect 
vested interests, but to prevent widespread 
distress during the course of necessary 
change. 

Intergovernmental restrictions on produc- 
tion or on exports might be used—like in- 
ternational cartels—to take unfair advan- 
tage of consumers. Therefore the proposals 
recommend adherence to the rule that con- 
suming countries be entitled to participate 
along with producers in the original consid- 
eration of such agreements and be entitled 
also to an equal voice in their administration. 
Furthermore, there should be full publicity 
about each scheme and all its operations, in 
order that the world may make sure that it 
is managed in the general interest. 


IV. RELEASE FROM FEAR OF IRREGULARITY IN 
PRODUCTION AND EMPLOYMENT 


Every country will seek so to manage its 
own affairs that its business life will be free 
from violent depressions. The object of in- 
ternational action should be to insure that 
these national efforts reinforce each other 
and do not cancel out. 

The industrial activity of every country is 
affected by the size and the regularity of its 
orders from abroad. When industry in any 
country slows down and its purchases of for- 
eign materials are cut, the effects are felt in 
every corner of the globe. Full and regular 
production at home, with increased partici- 
pation in world trade, is the greatest boon 
which any people can confer upon producers 
throughout the world 

It is important, however, that nations 
should not seek to obtain full employment 
for themselves by exporting unemployment 
to their neighbors. To seek employment by 
prohibiting imports or by subsidizing ex- 
ports would be harmful and self-defeating. 
The business of the conference, therefore, 
should be to establish general agreement 
that each country will seek, on its own ac- 
count, to maintain full and regular produc- 
tion, that it will not do so by using measures 
which would damage other countries or pre- 
vent the expansion of world trade, and that 
all countries will cooperate in exchanging 
information and participate in consultations 
with respect to antidepression policies. 

V. AN INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION 

Arrangements on this scale clearly require, 
for their successful operation, both an inter- 
national forum where they may be discussed 
and improved and an international staff to 
assist in their administration. 

The proposals therefore suggest that an In- 
ternational trade organization be created, to 
stand beside the existing international agen- 
cies dealing with currency, investment, agri- 
It should 


culture, labor, anc civil aviation 

have a constitution much like those of the 
other agencies set up by the United Nations, 
with enough internal specialization to enable 
it to perform the tasks assigned to it in d 





ing with trade barriers, restrictive business 
practices, and international cor 
rangements Detailed 
matter are contained in the prop 

The organization should be designed as 
the central international agency to deal with 
trade. It should be brought into relation 
with the Economic and Social Council in 
manner provided in the Charter of the United 
Nations. 

The proposals reflect awareness that we live 
in a world of many countri 
of economic systems. They 
possible for those systems to meet in tl 
market place without conflict, tl to con- 
tribute each to the other’s prosperity a1 
fare. In no case do they impinge upon sov- 
ereign independence, but they do recognize 
that measures adopted by any country may 
have effects abroad and they suggest for gen- 
eral adoption fair rules of mutual tolerance. 

The purpose is to make real the principle 
of equal access to the markets and the raw 
materials of the world, so that the varied 





suggestions on this 
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gifts cf many peoples may exert themselves 
more fully for the common good. The larger 
purpose is to contribute to the effective part- 
nership of the United Nations, to the growth 
of international confidence and solidarity, 
and thus to the preservation of the peace, 





The American Indian and Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, HARLAN J. BUSHFIELD 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 30 (legislative day 
of Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an article 
entitled “The American Indian and Gov- 
ernment,” prepared by Byron Brophy, 
long in the Indian Service in this coun- 
try. Mr. President, I am advised by the 
Public Printer that the printing of the 
article by Mr. Brophy will take one-half 
page in excess of the two pages allowed 
under the rule without an estimate, and 
that the cost will be approximately $130. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

THE AMERICAN INDIAN AND GOVERNMENT 

(By Byron Brcphy) 

“T.o, the poor Indian! whose untutored mind 

Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the 
wind; 

His soul proud science never taught to stray 

Far as the solar walk, or milky way; 

Yet simple nature to his hope has given, 

Behind the cloud-topped hill, an humbler 
heaven; 

Some safer world in depths of woods em- 
braced, 

Scme happier island in the watery waste, 

Where slaves once more their native land 
behold, 

No friends torment, no Christians thirst for 
gold. 

To be content his natural desire; 

He asks no angel’s wing, no seraph’s fire; 

But thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 

His faithful dog shall bear him company.” 

—Alexander Pope in An Essay on Man. 





The tragic and important role played by 
the American Indian in the rapidly moving 
drama of American expansion and develop- 
ment has been told by Clark Wissler in a 
previous chapter. In the light of his discus- 
sion, we shall attempt to consider some of 
the problems of the Indians of today. We 
shall not attempt consideration of those 
problems that are common to all minority 
groups, including the Indians, but shall con- 
centrate upon a few of the problems that are 
outcomes of Government control and that 
apply only to Indians. These relate to what 
Dr. Wissler refers to as “so unique a legal 
and social status” enjoyed by the Indians. 
They evolved in the process of our national 
exvansion by necessity and have continued 
as an expression of our complete misunder- 
standing of problems related to the Indian. 

Illustrative of the problems that are out- 
comes cf unique Government control are 
unanswered and basic questions such as: 
What is an Indian? Who is an Indian? In 
a democracy such as ours, and under our 
Constitution, how can we justify one being 
a full-fledged citizen and at the same time 
a ward of the Government? How can Indian 
Bureau domination of every aspect of Indian 
life be reconciled with the basic principles 
of the Bill of Rights and the Constitution, 
rations and wardship be reconciled with 


full citizenship? Why do we conduct a Fed- 
eral system of schools for Indians when pub- 
lic-school education is the responsibility of 
the State and the right of everyone without 
regard to race? How do we justify our fail- 
ure to satisfy the provisions of Indian treat- 
ies, and when will these commitments be 
carried out? How do we justify race legis- 
lation for the control of Indian citizens? 
These are only a few of the problems with 
which the Indians of today are struggling 
without too much success. 

Since our first contact with the American 
Indian, our primary concerns have been the 
acquisition of his possessions and the de- 
velopment of effective devices for his con- 
trol. Our dominating purpose, conscious or 
otherwise, and carried out without much 
real regard for his rights or best interests, 
has been that of compelling him to submit 
to our will. This is almost as true today 
as at any time in our history. The only 
difference today is a difference of attitude 
and the means we use to accomplish our 
purposes, 

Our national attitudes and the devices we 
developed to impose our will upon the Indian 
have evolved with changing circumstances 
and needs. Today we are governed in our 
determinations by misguided sentimental 
emotionalism quite opposite from the hatreds 
developed during the period of frontier wars. 
The resulting paternalism of today is almost 
as vicious and destructive in its results as 
was the cruelty and ruthlessness that pre- 
vailed during the frontier days. Our great 
need today is for a sound and consistent pro- 
gram for the assimilation of the descendants 
of a people whom we conquered. Correction 
of past mistakes can only come by the elimi- 
nation of the force philoscphy which has 
always predominated and the substitution of 
a philosophy of self-determination as pro- 
vided for in our Constitution. 

In order to understand the significance of 
the various devices and institutions that our 
Government has devised for the control of 
Indians, it is necessary to consider them in 
perspective. Government institutions arise 
in response to needs but do not always ter- 
minate with the termination of the needs 
that established them. Frequently they crys- 
tallize and become a part of the traditional 
structure. They survive long after the need 
for them has passed. This is exactly what 
has happened in our evolving relationships 
with Indians, as can readily be seen by a brief 
review of the develcpment of Government 
control of Indians. The evolution of Gov- 
ernment control of Indians roughly divides 
into four periods.’ 

1. Period of control by community diplo- 
macy with Indians, 1607-1778. 

2. Pericd of control by treaties, 1778-1871. 

3. Period of control through segregation 
and pauperization on reservations, 1871-87. 

4. Period of control by legislation: 

(a) Americanize the Indian: Destruction 
of tribal organization and seizure of Indian 
lands under provisions of the General Allot- 
ment Act, 1887-1924. 

(b) “Indianize” the Indian: Government 
efforts at tribal reorganization under the 
provisions of the Reorganization Act, 1924-44, 

Period of control by community diplomacy, 
1607-1778: Our earliest relations with In- 
dians were probably the fairest and most 
satisfactory we have had, because the philoso- 
phy of force which dominated all our future 
relations was less expedient when we were not 
strong and when we were ever threatened 
by the potential interference of foreign na- 
tions who fully recognized the value of Indian 
favor and cooperation. Just as soon as these 
threats were removed and other methods 


1Lloyd E. Blanch and William Iverson, 
Education of Children on Federal Reserva- 
tions, the Advisory Committee on Education, 
Staff Study No. 17 (1939), U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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became more expedient for the accomplish. 
ment of our purposes, we resorted to them 
We should note, however, that the Quakers 
developed this method very effectively and 
have never departed from it. During this 
period each settlement or community deait 
with the neighboring Indians by whatever 
means seemed best to it. The results were 
dependent upon the wisdom of the leader. 
ship on both sides. The record registers 
many mistakes. 

Period of control by treaties, 1778-187): 
During this period, we recognized, by impli- 
cation at least, the sovereign rights of 
tribes and periodically made treaties with 
them. The first treaty between the United 
States and an Indian tribe was made with 
the Delaware Indians on September 17, in 
the year 1778. No treaties have been made 
with Indian tribes since the passage of the 
act of March 3, 1871, which was based on 
the theory that the Federal Government 
cannot recognize an independent nation or 
sovereignty existing within the borders of 
its own territory. With the termination of 
the practice of making treaties as a means 
of control, we passed to the stage of de- 
velopment in which we are at the present 
time. Control of the Indian is provided for 
by special legislation for Indians which in 
reality is race legislation. 

The status of treaties with the Indians is 
indicated in a Supreme Court decision which 
in substance held that a treaty with Indians 
is of no greater force than an act of Con- 
gress and that Congress has the right to ab- 
rogate the provisions of an Indian treaty. 
There are approximately 370 Indian treaties 
on the statute books. 

Mcst treaties were forced upon the Indians 
by one means or another and were made 
for the purpose of obtaining some advantage, 
such as land acquisition, right-of-way, or 
additional control. In return, they usually 
made certain provisions for the Indians. 
Many of these provisions have never been 
satisfied, and this fact constitutes a retard- 
ing influence of major proportions in Indian 
development. A good example is the claims 
of the Sioux Nations, which run into mil- 
lions. Hope springs eternal, however, even 
among Indians. Each generation plans on 
acquiring its long-standing claim, and the 
total effects include bitterness, disappoint- 
ment, the conviction of persecution, and the 
loss of a stimulus to struggle. 

Settlement of the Indian claims based upon 
treaties is an urgent need, the satisfaction of 
which would probably do more to accelerate 
Indian development than would most of the 
legislation we couid devise. When the treat- 
ies are wiped from the books and further 
claims are impossible, it will be a great day 
for the Indians. It will then be possible to 
proceed along intelligent lines without com- 
ing into conflict at every turn with some 
provision of an almost forgotten treaty. Set- 
tlement of the treaties finally and irrevocably 
is an important aspect of the Indian problem, 
for we cannot expect much faith from the 
descendants of those from whom we took s0 
much and to whom to date we have returned 
so little. 

As we grew stronger nationally and the 
threat of foreign nations was removed, there 
was less compelling reason for recognizing 
the sovereignty of Indian tribes, and, as we 
have indicated. the practice was discontin- 
ued. Legislation was substituted as a means 
of control, but it had to be supplemented by 
armed force until the Indians were thorough- 
ly subdued. New demands resulting from 
the continuously increasing opposition of the 
Indians necessitated the creation of new 
devices for their control. We immediately 
devised two which have proved their effec- 


tiveness. We created the Indian Bureau and 
the Indian reservation. They are still in 
effect. 


The Indian Bureau was created in 1824, as 
an arm of the War Department to supple- 
ment the efforts of the Department to con- 











trol the Indian. It remained in the War De- 

partment for 25 years, during which time the 
phil sophy of force was so firmly established 
that it is still operative in spite of all the 
efforts of innumerable reformers. 

From its birth “fits mission largely was to 
treat with the Indians for cession of lands 
and recommend to the War Department 
‘chastisement of the hostiles’ when the In- 
dians did not comport themselves agreeable 
to the Bureau. ‘The public of today cannot 
know the injustices which have come down 
to the Indians directly from this Depart- 
ment of Government the past 160 years.” # 

The present Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, before he became the head of the 
Bureau, said: “Our Indian Bureau is pater- 
nalistic and bureaucratic, and pretends to 
do through paid employees all and everything 
which human beings normally do for them- 
selves. Coupled with this paternalism is 
the Indian Bureau’s policy of monopolizing 
the Indian Service and of duplicating, 
through pigmy services of its own, the work 
of the Department of Agriculture, the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, the work of the State 
agricultural, educational, health, and wel- 
fare departments, and even the work of the 
courts. Mr. Collier has not reduced these 
services but rather has increased them. The 
Indian Bureau has had between eight and 
nine thousand employees, requiring approxi- 
mately $30,000,000 annually from appropria- 
tions and tribal funds.”* From all sources 
it has been estimated as high as $60,000,000 
in 1 year. 

Lyman K. Wilbur while Secretary of the 
Interior said that the “Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs should work itself out of a job.” Mr. 
Moore’s statement quoted above indicates 
how the self-liquidation of the Indian Bu- 
reau should be accomplished. However, it 
is very doubtful that it will be done until 
Congress sets a time limit for the Bureau 
to turn its services into normal channels 
provided for all citizens. This is what 
should and eventually will be done. 

The cost of the services rendered to In- 
dians by the Bureau of Indian Affairs is con- 
stantly increasing. According to Senate Re- 
port No. 310, the money spent during Com- 
missioner Collier's administration would 
have permitted a per capita payment of 
#2,500 to 200,000 Indians, which is probably 
considerably more than are actually under 
Bureau supervision. The same report points 
out that the $500,000,000 spent would have 
settled every claim the Indians now have 
against the Federal Government through 
treaties, 

To free the Indian people from its 
shackles, the Indian Bureau must be rele- 
gated to the scrap heap with all the other 
devices of control developed to conquer and 
subject the Indian people. Its pericd of use- 
fulness has long since passed and, together 
with the Indian treaties, the Indian Bureau 
should be liquidated as rapidly as possible. 
A period of 10 years should be adequate as 
a maximum time limit allowed for the 
transfer of all special services such as edu- 
cation, health, agriculture, forestry, irriga- 
tion, law and order, land conservation, and 
60 On, 

When Franklin K. Lane was Secretary of 
the Interior he made the following very sig- 
nificant statement relative to the results of 
the controls we have placed upon the 
Indians: 

That the Indian is confused in mind as 
to his status and very much at sea as to 
our ultimate purpose toward him is not sur- 
prising. For 100 years he has been spun 
around like a blindfolded child in a game 
of blindman’s buff. Treated as an enemy at 
first, overcome, driven from his land, nego- 


—__—_—_——____ 


_* Extension of remarks of the Honorable 
E. H. Moore, Senate of the United States, 





February 25, 1944, 
* Ibid, 
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tiated with most formally as an independent 
nation, given by treaty a distinct boundary 
which was never to be changed “while water 
runs and grass grows,” he later found himself 
pushed beyond that boundary line, negoti- 
ated with again, and then set down on a 
reservation, half captive, half protege. 

Period of control by reservations, segrega- 
tion, and pauperization, 1871-87: Necessity 
is the mother of invention. The resistance 
of the Indians to ever-increasing pressure 
that was being put upon them necessitated 
the development of effective controls, and 
between 1871 and 1887 Government policy 
turned to the segregation of Indians on 
reservations. Reservations had been estab- 
lished previous to this time, but they were 
not an important consideration. It would 
be difficult to conceive anything more de- 
structive to the moral fiber of a self-sufficient 
people than to round them up like so many 
cattle and confine them to limited areas 
from which they could in no way extract a 
livelihood. As a further means of control 
the system of rationing them was estab- 
lished. We thus converted by force a for- 
merly self-sufficient people into unwilling 
wards of the Government. 

By 1887 most of the tribes had been sep- 
arated from their vast areas of land and 
assigned to particular and restricted reserva- 
tions. The reservations chosen for them 
were for the most part in sections of the 
country then considered unfit for white 
habitation. The lands taken from the In- 
dians were then opened to homestead entry 
by the Federal Government. 

Most of our Indians are still living on res- 
ervations, and rationing is still not too un- 
common. These institutions are contrary to 
every principle of Americanism and have long 
outlived their purpose. They should pass 
into history as soon as possible. They are an 
instrument of the Indian Bureau, and with 
their abolishment there would be little ex- 
cuse for continuing the bureau. 

An Indian reservation, even today, is a little 
kingdom or Federal State, ruled over by a 
representative of the Bureau called the super- 
intendent. With his staff of employees, he 
attempts to duplicate practically every serv- 
ice normally carried out by the State, and 
some others. In addition to operating 
schools, police force, health department, so- 
cial welfare, agriculture, irrigation, land con- 
servation, and other normal functions of the 
State, he rules on matters of the most inti- 
mate nature, such as authorizing an Indian 
to spend his own money, stock his ranch, 
send his children to school, make improve- 
ments to his property, and soon. The Sioux 
call him Ateyapi, or father. He is more than 
that, however, for he has the power to give or 
to take. He has jobs and rations and many 
other gratuities at his disposal. He can truly 
be an autocrat, if he so desires. Fortunately, 
however, most superintendents are devoted 
to the cause of their wards and would be a 
blessing to them if the policies of the Indian 
Bureau made it possible. The writer has 
known many of these men intimately and has 
the highest regard for their ability, sincerity, 
and integrity. Their sterling characters, how- 
ever, are no justification for a system which 
is totally contrary to every principle of Gov- 
ernment we avow. The system is fundamen- 
tally wrong, a grave injustice to Indians living 
under it, and obnoxious to all thinking Amer- 
icans. 

Reservations, segregation, rationing, and 
wardship all spell inevitable pauperization 
and degradation. They are devices of con- 
trol and white domination, the need for 
which has long since passed. They now 
constitute major factors in the retardation 
of the Indian establishing his place and mak- 
ing his rightful contribution to the “demo- 
cratic way of life.’ Elementary justice de- 
mands that the Indian be freed from these 
shackles and granted the full rights of citi- 
zenship which were granted to him by Con- 
gress in 1924. Then, and then only, can 
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he determine his own destiny in this Repub- 
lic under the same laws that apply to all of us. 

Period of control by legislation: Destruc- 
tion of tribal organization and seizure of 
Indian lands under the provisions of the Al- 
lotment Act, 1887-1924. An outstanding 
example of the fallacy and menace of cless 
or race legislation, no matter’ how well in- 
tended, is found in the General Allotment 
Act of February 8, 1887. In a democracy, 
there should be no class or race legislation, 
and the truth of the statement is clearly 
demonstrated in the unexpected results of 
the Allotment Act. Although well intended 
by its advocates, it was a severe blow to 
Indian welfare and particularly to tribal 
organization. The weakness in such legisla- 
tion is that it does not provide for self-deter- 
mination in carrying out its provisions, for 
synchronizing its departure from common 
pattern with general practice, or for adequate 
assistance. 

The act provided that eventually every 
Indian would be given a share of his reserva- 
tion to be held in trust for a period of 25 
years, during which time it would not be 
taxed and could not be sold. After that time 
he would be given fee patent and would be 
declared competent to manage his own affairs. 
It is estimated that Indians were separated 
from some 86,000,000 acres, or more than 60 
percent of their holdings, in 1887, as a result 
of the Allotment Act. 

Part of the difficulty lay in the restrictions 
on the sale of the lands. Heirs could not 
settle their estates except through subdivi- 
sion, and that became very complicated. , An- 
other outcome was the practice of leasing 
land to whites; and the results of this prac- 
tice still constitute a major problem with 
Indians. With good administration, sound 
supporting education, and provision for flexi- 
bility, the results would have been better. 
However, the matter of how Indians hold 
their lands should be a matter for Indians 
rather than Congress to decide. Congress 
would not dream of legislating similarly for 
any other minority group. Indians would be 
better off if all legislation specifically ci- 
rected at “Indians” could be stopped. 

Government attempts at tribal reorgani- 
zation under the provisions of the Reorgani- 
zation Act, June 18, 1934,‘ 1934-44: The In- 
dian Reorganization Act is another example 
of control by race legislation. While the Al- 
lotment Act attempted to Americanize the 
Indians too quickly, the Reorganization Act 
goes to the other extreme and attempts to 
“re-Indianize” the Indians. Its general ac- 
ceptance would establish a bigger and better 
Indian Bureau permanently. It would give 
permanent status to Indian reservations and 
provide for establishing new reservations a 


needed. It gives the Secretary of the Interior 
and, through him, the Commission of Indian 
Affairs, the final say in all matters pertain- 


ing to those operating under the act 

A report of the Senate Committee on In- 
dian Affairs (No. 1031), June 22, 1944, de- 
clares that “the Wheeler-Howard Act has 
been a perfect failure from the standpoir 
of Indian welfare and should be repeal 
This report’ in effect stetes that the act 
among other effects, results in: 

1. Perpetuating a system of ! 
titles which insures perpetual Governme! 
supervision and control 

2. Complete incompatibility of Indian land 
policies with the American system of lanc 
tenure. 

3. Placing more than a half million : 
of land under Indian Bureau supervision, 
much of which will be unused. 

4. Providing for complete regimentati of 
Indians through the system of loans 

5. Strengthening and perpetuating ths 
ervation system, which is obnoxious to all 
thinking Americans. 

The Reorganization Act has the merit of 
encouraging organization of Indian tribes 





*48 Stat. 981. 
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for consideration and action on their own 
affairs. If it then gave them responsibility 
for the administration of their reservations, 
it would be good. There is no such pro- 
vision, however. The superintendent and his 
staff remain totally independent of the peo- 
ple they serve. Such a fundamental institu- 
tion as the schools for their children are en- 
tirely independent of the Indian people. 
They have no voice in the determination of 
the curricula, employment of teaching per- 
sonnel, formulation of policies, or any as- 
pects of education. Even in those matters 
Over which they are supposed to have some 
voice, they are subject to the pressures which 
the powerful Indian Bureau representative 
in the person of the reservation superintend- 
ent can apply as the need may arise. Reser- 
vation superintendents are sometimes very 
active and effective in controlling those who 
are elected to the Indian councils. Demo- 
cratic processes are not always possible under 
the present system of administration of res- 
ervations. Elimination of the Indian Bu- 
reau and its representatives is the only way 
it could be made possible, and the act does 
not provide for that. 

The Reorganization Act provides for grant- 
ing Federal charters to Indian tribes that ac- 
cept the provisions of the act. The charter 
is one cf the major weaknesses in the act. 
If it were a State charter, similar to those 
granted cities and towns in the State, it 
would eliminate a host of confusions which 
now exist. It also provides for a constitu- 
tion decided on by the people but approved 
by the Secretary of the Interior. The net 
resutt is that the constitutions are the work 
of the bureau. They have even been stand- 
ardized by the legal department, which sends 
them out, and the reservation superintendent 
has the responsibility of getting the tribe to 
approve what is written. 

Educational controls. The Indian Bureau 
attempts to duplicate practically every pub- 
lic service, and education is no exception, 
An extensive system of schools is adminis- 
tered by the Bureau, with little if any ref- 
erence to the Indian people they are sup- 
posed to serve. This is a serious problem to 
thoughtful Indians. Every change of ad- 
ministration means radical changes repre- 
senting someone's pet theories about how to 
solve the Indian problem. The pendulum 
Swings from one extreme to another. At one 
time vocational education is the cure-all for 
every evil, then the swing is to agriculture, 
Indian arts and crafts, home economics, or 
something else. Continuity and stability is 
of short shrift. Change is the outstanding 
characteristic: change of personnel, change 
of policy, change of curriculum 

However, these are not the most important 
weaknesses of Indian education, for it would 
be possible to overcome any or all of them. 
The great weakness of Indian education is 
the complete lack of Indian participation 
in its administration. It is an imposed edu- 
cation, completely lacking in those close 
community relationships through which 
evolved the great American system of com- 
munity schools which are the very backbone 
of our Nation. Another great weakness of 
the Indian educational system is that the 
schools are almost entirely for Indians only. 
In segregation, the Indian people are ex- 
pected to acquire the elements of a culture 
with which their only contact may be their 
teachers or employees of the Indian Service. 
Progress has been slow, and it is not sur- 
prising. 

Indian attitude toward education can be 
judged from the fact that as early as 1840 
the Cherokee National Council passed legis- 
lation for the establishment of a system of 
common schools for the Cherokee Nation, and 
in 1841 the Council of the Choctaws passed 
similar legislation. The Five Civilized 
Tribes also operated their own schools in the 
early days without Federal assistance, and 
until 1850 most of the Indian schools were 
supported from Indian funds. Some of our 
great universities, too, such as the Uni- 


versity of Michigan and Dartmouth, were as- 
sisted by Indian grants conditional upon 
them keeping their doors open to Indians. 
Most of the treaties contained meager pro- 
visions for some sort of education, which 
also indicates recognition on the part of the 
Indian of the need for education. 

The first education for Indians was pro- 
vided for by missionaries. By 1860 the first 
Indian reservation school was established 
at Yakima, Wash., and 1871 an appropria- 
tion of $100,000 became available. The non- 
reservation boarding school became an im- 
portant part of the program after 1878. Use 
of the public schools for Indians began in 
1890 and has been increasing gradually ever 
since. Approximately 50 percent of the In- 
dian children enrolled in schools are now 
in public schools. For those who are not 
in public schools or private schools, the 
Government, with some help from tribal 
funds, operates so-called community day 
schools, reservation boarding schools, and 
nonreservation boarding schools. Contracts 
are made with mission, private, and State 
schools, and assistance is provided for higher 
education. 

Since the first annual appropriation of 
$10,000 in 1819 for Indian education, the an- 
nual appropriations have increased to more 
than $10,000,000 for the education of ap- 
proximately 65,000 Indian students. Begin- 
ning with the Rhodes-Scattergood adminis- 
tration and following the Merriam Report, 
vast improvements have been made. The 
most essential step, which has not been 
taken, is to make the Indian educational 
system an integral part of our national pub- 
lic schools system, returning control of the 
schools to the people they serve and elim- 
inating segregation wherever practical. 

The report of the Institute of Govern- 
ment Research in 1928 stated: “The funda- 
mental requirement is that the task of the 
Indian Service be recognized as primarily 
educational, in the broadest sense of that 
word.” The survey staff found the provi- 
sions for the care of the children in the 
Indian schools grossly inadequate, roundly 
criticized boarding schools of all types, and 
commended the growing practice of putting 
Indian children in public schools where 
practical. This report resulted in vast im- 
provements in the educational system for 
Indians. 

The report of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education in 1931 stated that the 
educational policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment could be regarded as little more than 
tragic failure and that the policy had, in a 
large degree, pauperized the Indian and left 
him about as helpless in the face of a strange 
economic civilization as he had been before. 
The report also recommended delegation of 
the management of Indian affairs to local 
officials wherever possible. 

Education of ail children of all races is a 
constitutional responsibility accepted by 
most States. Indian children should be edu- 
cated in the public schools, not as Indians, 
but as American children. The responsibility 
of the Federal Government should be to see 
that schools are provided as needed on bases 
equivalent to the standards set for white 
communities. Education is one function of 
the State that should not be assumed by the 
Indian Bureau or the Federal Government. 
The whole so-called Indian problem is essen- 
tially an educational one, and the most fun- 
damental need is amalgamation with the 
public schools, coupled with the recognition 
that education of an Indian child involves 
the same considerations required for the edu- 
cation of any child; that the content, meth- 
ods, techniques of such education must all 
be adapted to individual abilities, interests, 
and needs. 

Our forefathers wisely recognized the im- 
portance of the location of educational con- 
trol and provided for a system of schools that 
have truly been the people’s schools. Federal 
control of education, even for a minority 
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group, is extremely dangerous, as has been 
demonstrated by recent European develo 
ments in that respect. Control of education 
for Indians today is by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, which has vested interests and does 
not necessarily express the wishes of either 
the Indian or the general public. The con. 
trol of Indian education should be returned 
to the community and the State, and Indian 
education should become American educa- 
tion, adapted to the needs of Indian children. 
We would not deny Indians the right to sen 
their children to private or special schools, 
but that should be their own decision and at 
their own expense. 

In closing, the words of Walt Whitman 
seem pertinent: “Political democracy as it 
exists and works in America, with all its 
threatening evils, supplies a training schoo} 
for making first-class men. It is life’s gym- 
nasium, not of good only, but of all.” Or, in 
the words of Aristotle: “If liberty and 
equality, as thought by some, are chiefly to be 
found in democracy, they will be best at- 
tained when all persons alike share in the 
government to the utmost.” American de- 
mocracy must be the same for all, even for the 
Indian. We destroy it when we try to with- 
hold any part of it, even the bad. It works 
only on the basis of all or none. In simple 
justice, then, we should give the Indian his 
full chance in this great laboratory under 
the same rules that we demand for ourselves. 





FEPC Is Not the Remedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1946 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, any 
discrimination in employment should be 
met by education rather than legislation. 

If legislation be insisted upon, it should 
be interpreted and applied by court and 
jury—not by a legislative agency. 

The issue was discussed by me over 
WGN on Sunday, February 3, 1946, and 
the following is the argument offered: 


Tonight’s question, “Should Congress pass 
the FEPC bill?”, will be answered in the 
negative when its inherent defects are 
studied. 

Under the guise of preventing discrimina- 
tion in employment because of race, creed, 
color, national origin, or ancestry, the bill 
would create another Federal agency with 
power to appoint officers and employees with- 
out limitation. 

The bill authorizes that agency to prevent 
what it considered to be unfair employment 
practices by employers engaged in interstate 
commerce and by the agencies of the United 
States, its territories and possessions. 

Its agent would have the right to examine 
and to copy the private and business records 
of any individual or corporation being in- 
vestigated—an arbitrary search and seizure 
power expressly forbidden by the Federal 
Constitution. 

Every member of the commission would 
have the power to require any individual 
to go from any place within the United States 
or its possessions to any other place within 
the United States or its possessions; appear 
before anyone designated, to testify and pro- 
duce any and all evidence demanded. 

The agency's decisions on questions of 
fact, when supported by any substantial evi- 
dence, would be final, could not be reviewed 
by any court. 

If, in its opinion, there had been dis- 
crimination, either in hiring or discharging 








an employee, the agency is given authority 
to force the employer to hire the applicant 
and to pay back wages from the time em- 
ployment was first sought. And that with- 
out a trial by Jury or a court review of the 
Th e grants of power just enumerated and 
the possibility of their abuse are sufficient 
to condemn the proposed legislation. 

But let us ignore methods and procedure 
and get to the real issues, which are: 

(a) Is there discrimination in employment 
because of race, creed, color, national origin, 
or ancestry; and, if so, (b) against whom is 
it practiced? (c) Is legislation or education 
the remedy? 

For practical purposes, because there is so 
little of it, we may eliminate discrimination 
in employment because of national origin or 
ancestry. Neither Irish, Italians, Poles, 
Swedes, Norwegians, the Dutch, nor any one 
of a half dozen other nationals make com- 
plz unt. 

While there is an overabundance of prop- 
aganda charging discrimination against Jews, 
it is without substantial foundation. There 
is no foundation for the charge of discrimi- 
nation against them in employment. 

Jews as a race are not laborers. They are 
craftsmen, traders, merchants, manufactur- 
ers, employers, and there is no discrimination 
wainst them as professional men, and in 
politics they hold a greater percentage of 
worth-while key positions in the Federal Gov- 
ernment than does any other race. 

One need but to call the roll of the top- 
flight lawyers, judges, scientists, publishers, 
merchants, bankers, producers in the movie 
industry, and in broadcasting, to realize the 
falsity of any charge that there is discrimi- 
nation against Jews. 

Nor is there discrimination in employment 
because of creed. 

Quarrels growing out of divergent religious 
beliefs have been personal—no more frequent 
nor prolonged than those which arise between 
individuals differing over everyday tastes or 
conduct 

There has been no civil strife because of 
religious differences. 

We come then to discrimination in em- 

ployment because of race or color, which is 
the only grain of wheat in this widespread, 
persistent flood of propaganda chaff which 
has engulfed our Nation, distracted its at- 
tention from matters of more immediate, 
vital importance. 
The avowed purpose of the present FEPC 
the abolition of discrimination against 
Negroes—I prefer to call them colored peo- 
ple—in employment. But the real purpose 
of some of those supporting it is to force 
an intermingling and intermarrying of the 
races 

FEPC legislation is an attempt to, by law, 
force those who create and maintain em- 
ployment to give those jobs to the first appli- 
cants, regardless of race, creed, color or na- 
tional origin, if the applicants, in the opinion 
of the agency, be of equal ability. 

While that policy, if enforced, would, 
speaking broadly, make all jobs available to 
all individuals regardless of the causes here- 
tolore enumerated, it would deprive the em- 
ployer—the man who created the job, the 
man who pays for the service rendered—of 
the right to select the individual he thought 
st capable of performing the service need- 
= a right which it is only fair he should 
lave, 

An employee is needed in a grocery store, 
& beauty shop; in a factory, a hospital, in a 
printing shop publishing religious literature. 

Four individuals apply for the job—one 

one colored, one a Mexican, one a 
Jap. They are of equal ability. One is first 
on the scene and one, in the opinion of the 
FEPC, should be hired. 

The employer is aware that, for reasons 

‘ which he has no control, the people 
m he serves do not wish the services of 
he colored individual, or of a member of a 


is 
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particular race or nationality. He does not 
hire the applicant the FEPC may later think 
was entitled to the job. 

Months afterward, if the FEPC finds that, 
in its opinion—and I stress the word “opin- 
ion”—there was discrimination, then the 
employer must discharge the man he hired; 
give the job to the individual chosen by the 
FEPC; pay him wages from the day he first 
applied. 

In short, FEPC, not the employer, does the 
hiring and the firing. 

If white and colored workers of equal abil- 
ity apply for jobs in a foundry, or in any 
occupation where the work is to be per- 
formed under extreme temperatures, every 
employer with any knowledge of the busi- 
ness and any experience will give preference 
to the colored applicants—foundry workers— 
for they know that they can withstand the 
heat far better than can the whites. There, 
the discrimination is against the white. 

Examples which show that a legalized 
FEPC will bring discontent, disappointment, 
and perhaps civil ctrife, are innumerable. 
A few should suffice. 

All major religious groups—Catholic, Jew- 
ish, and Protestant—publish literature de- 
signed to spread the religious beliefs of each. 
They need linctype operators, proofreaders, 
reporters, editors. 

Under the FEPC, the publisher of a Catho- 
lic periodical would be compelled to employ 
a Jew or a Protestant; the Jew would be 
forced to hire a Catholic or a Protestant; and 
the Protestant would be required to hire a 
Jew or a Catholic, and each of the three 
would be forced, if the FEPC so ordered, to 
employ an atheist or an infidel. 

Do you think that procedure would pro- 
mote harmony or discrimination? 

Must the Jewish, the Protestant, the Cath- 
olic institution caring for children employ, 
as a nurse or a governess, the applicant of a 
different creed? 

Must it employ an atheist, who proclaims 

that Moses was a fraud; that the Tablets of 
Stone never existed; that the Ten Com- 
mandments are a myth? 
_ Or must it employ a Communist, who ad- 
heres t. the party declaration that there is 
no God; that religion is a fraud; that priests 
and ministers are hypocrites, just because 
FEPC so orders? 

From the day when Moses led the children 
of Israel out of Pharach’s bondage right down 
to the present moment, groups of people 
have preferred each other's society; have pre- 
ferred to give employment to members of 
their own group, of their own faith, of their 
own nationality; and experience has demon- 
strated that those preferences cannot be 
eradicated by law. 

Sound, honest thinkers must divorce the 
question of social equality, segregation, and 
intermarriage from this controversy, for this 
legislation on its face makes no pretense of 
dealing with either, and each can only be 
solved by time and education, for all three 
are social—not economic—problems. 

The noble experiment—prohibition, dem- 
onstrated that education, not legislation, is 
the remedy for social ills. 

That the end of discrimination in employ- 
ment is not the purpose of the proponents 
of this legislation is apparent when their 
inconsistency is laid bare. 

They refuse to accept amendments which 
would prohibit discrimination because of 
sex, membership, or nonmembership in any 
labor or fraternal organization. 

Under their bill, a black, yellow, or brown 
individual, be he Jew, Catholic, Protestant, 
atheist, or infidel, if he be a member of a 
union, is given employment while, though he 
be white, a Jew, Catholic, or Protestant, but 
not a member of a union, he may seek em- 
ployment in vain. 

Even his Government will in many cases 
issue an order denying him a job—yes, a 


job created by his own tax dollar—because 
he is not a union man, 
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His color, his creed, his nationality, will 
not bar him, but his failure to sign on the 
dotted line presented by the organizer of a 
minority group deprives him of the means 
of earning a livelihood for himself and his 
family. 

While they cry out against discrimination 
in employment because of race, creed, color, 
or national origin, they refuse to legislate 
against discrimination against the over- 
whelming majority of American working- 
men and women. 

If proponents of legislation to end dis- 
crimination in employment are sincere, let 
them be consistent; include in their pro- 
posals an end to discrimination because of sex 
and membership or nonmembership in any 
labor organization; let them join with us who 
believe in constitutional processes, in our 
judicial system, where, before a court learned 
in the law and a jury of his fellowmen, all 
may seek and find equal justice under law. 

Once more, waive the defects and the in- 
adequacy o: the proposed legislation and get 
back to fundamental principles. 

At present, there is a deplorable lack of 
confidence in the fairness, the integrity, the 
efficiency, of administrative agencies. The 
courts still retain much of the confidence of 
the people. 

The possibilities for the exercise of tyranny, 
fraud, blackmail, and corruption under the 
interpretation and administration of this 
bill, or any other legislation of its nature, 
are apparent. 

The creation of an executive agency to in- 
terpret and administer the FEPC would be 


but another transfer of a portion of the 
power of the judicial to the executive branch 
of the Government; another step toward 
dictatorship. 

The bill legalizes an executive agency, 
which, created to prevent discrimination, has 


disregarded every y-inciple of equality, of 
opportunity in employment; has itself prac- 
ticed the rankest discrimination in giving 
employment. We have no reason to believe 
that changing it from an executive to a legis- 
lative agency would bring reformation. Leg- 
islative approval would but tend to inflate 
its, ego, increase its arbitrariness; give it 
ground ’o claim its practices met with con- 
gressional approval. 

Entrusting the interpretation and ad- 
ministration of any legislation which it is 
deemed wise to adopt to the ‘udicial branch 
of our Government is imperative if we are 
to retain our constitutional rights and 
processes. 

It took the Anglo-Saxon race hundreds of 
years to obtain, establish, and t a large 
degree perfect our judicial system, which st 
through court and jury, is the most efficient 
method of administering justice between in- 
dividuals ever created, in spite of more or 
less successful attempts to impair it. 

To prevent discrimination in emp 





loyment 





because of race, creed, sex, color, lack of color, 
national origin, ancestry, membership or non- 
membership in any labor or f nal organi- 
zation; to insure equal justice under law, 
I have introduced H. R 5216, which provides 
that there shall be no discrimination in em- 
ployment against or in fa vor of any individ- 
ual because of such individu e, creed 
sex, color, national origin, ar member- 
ship or nonmembership in any labor or fra- 
ternal organization; and which turns over 
the interpretation and the adm I L ¢ 
that law to an impartial judge learned i1 
the law; to a fact-findin, | i al 
chosen through the operation of long-estab- 


lished judi 
This is tonight’s question: Should the Con- 
gress make legal and permanent the pres 


cial processes. 


FEPC; adopt all but five of its personnel and, 
by so doing, endorse its methods and proce- 
dure, when the record shows that it is one 
of the most discriminatory agencies « 
created? When its own record shows t 
while created to prevent discrimin 

has given 59 percent of its jobs, sp i 
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percent of its money, to Negroes, who num- 
ber 9%o percent of the population? 

That is the question, and my answer is 
an emphatic “No.” 

Discrimination will not, it cannot, be ended 
by an agency which itself practices the rank- 
est kind of discrimination. 

Education, rather than legislation, is the 
remedy. If, however, we are to have legisla- 
tion, the law should be interpreted and ad- 
ministered by the judicial department of our 
Government, as other laws are interpreted 
and administered. 


Since that discussion, there came to 
my desk an analysis of the bill, which 
is printed herewith and marked “exhibit 
A”; and a statement issued by the New 
York Commission Against Discrimina- 
tion as it appears in the Labor Relations 
Reporter of January 21, 1946 (17 LRR 
679), which is printed herewith, marked 
“exhibit B”’: 

EXHIBIT A 
WHAT THE SO-CALLED FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRAC= 
TICE BILL MEANS TO YOU—HOUSE BILL 2232 


This so-called fair employment practice 
bill is now awaiting congressional consid- 
eration and enactment. 

The title of this bill is “To prohibit dis- 
crimination in employment because of race, 
creed, color, national origin or ancestry.” 

No fair-minded person can quarrel with 
the elimination of discriminatory practices. 
There are several ways, however, of accom- 
plishing this objective. The best way is by 
the process of education, which has already 
achieved results. The desired objectives can 
be defeated by improper legislation. 

With this in mind every Member of Con- 
gress, every employer, and every labor leader 
should examine the provisions of this bill. 

Consider the following words and phrases 
quoted verbatim in terms of how the na- 
tional economy might be affected. Note the 
wording is subtle—the implications are hid- 
den—but authority is written into this 
measure which can and may destroy the 
fundamental principles of a successful, pri- 
vate free enterprise. 

1. “In the matter of employment, and in 
matters relating thereto” and “in the matter 
of compensation with respect to, or in other 
terms or conditions of employment.” 

This Vill provides for control of your hiring 
by outsiders—persons not in your employ. 
It aims not only to tell you whom you may 
employ—it controls all phases relating to em- 
ployment, including promotions, wages, 
hours, retirements, vacations, lay-offs, dis- 
charges, and in-plant employee activities. 

2. “Again-t properly qualified persons.” 

At first thought it may seem proper enough 
to prohibit discrimination against persons 
properly qualified. But according to these 
terms a single outside Government agency or 
agent can determine for every business or em- 
ployer in the United States who is properly 
qualified for employment and advancement 
in his business. In this bill, properly quali- 
fied means properly qualified in the opinion 
of the Government agent assigned to investi- 
gate alleged acts of discrimination. It means 
qualified by such theories as that outsider de- 
termines for your business; not necessarily 
related to the tests and standards developed 
through experience and practice by the one 
whose enterprise is at stake. Your judgment 
as an employer to select a group of individuals 
and build an organization which will work 
together as a team is outlawed when it con- 
flicts with the judgment of an outside agent. 

An employer would have to police every line 
of applicants at his doorway, both to insure 
that the hiring of the first to come did not 
result in discrimination and also to prevent 
the strife and disorder which could be caused 
by such a law. 

3. “The term ‘employer’ means a person 
having in his employ six or more individuals 


or any other person acting in the interest of 
such an employer directly or indirectly.” 

By this language, the test is not whether 
you as an employer of six or more persons, 
authorized an act made unlawful by the bill. 

The above provision makes you liable for 
back-pay awards, and subject to expensive 
legal proceedings if the alleged act was done 
by a person who was acting even indirectly 
in your interest. These words have been held 
to include trade associations, civic organiza- 
tions, counsel, superintendents, foremen, or 
anyone placed in a position to represent you. 

4. “The Commission is empowered (1) to 
prevent unfair-employment practices by em- 
ployers affecting commerce; (2) to prevent 
unfair-employment practices by employers 
who are parties to contracts with the United 
States or any Territory or possession thereof, 
or with any agency or instrumentality of any 
of the foregoing, and by employers perform- 
ing, pursuant to subcontract or otherwise, 
any work required for the performance of any 
such contract.” 

Under this section an employer of six or 
more persons comes under the law if the 
work of his employees in any way affects 
interstate commerce. The Supreme Court 
has held that elevator operators in a build- 
ing having tenants doing business in inter- 
state commerce come under such language. 
Moreover, if an employer sells to the Gov- 
ernment, or if he is a subcontractor, that is, 
if he supplies material or services, no mat- 
ter how remotely, if ultimately the user is 
the Government or a governmental agency 
he comes under this law. Anyone who con- 
tracts with a governmental agency or in- 
strumentality, will come under this law. 

Note: Government agencies and instru- 
mentalities have been held by the courts to 
include even national banks. 

5. “The right to work without discrimina- 
tion because of race, creed, color, national 
origin or ancestry is declared to be an im- 
munity of all citizens of the United States, 
which shall not be abridged by any State or 
instrumentality or creature of the United 
States or of any State.” 

The Constitution of the United States pro- 
tects recognized privileges and immunities of 
citizens and under the fourteenth amend- 
ment no State may abridge such privileges 
and immunities. This bill would by the 
above language, amend the Constitution by 
applying a strained definition of the word 
“immunity.” It would thus extend the bill 
to the States and also to creatures of States— 
that is, to cities, towns, and villages, pub- 
lic schools and State schools and colleges. 
By invoking the fourteenth amendment 
through such construction of the word “im- 
munity” freedom of contract guaranteed by 
a State constitution or law would also be 
destroyed 

6. “It shall be an unfair employment prac- 
tice for the purposes of this act for any labor 
union to deny full membership rights and 
privileges to any individual * * * to ex- 
pel from membership * * * to discrim- 
inate against any member, employer, or in- 
dividual seeking employment because of 
race, creed, color, national origin or an- 
cestry.” 

This in effect puts governmental agencies 
in control of labor union membership. 

7. “The Commission shall have power 
* * * to cooperate with or utilize re- 
gional, State, local, and other agencies, and 
to utilize voluntary and uncompensated serv- 
ices * * * to make such _ technical 
studies as are appropriate * * * and to 
make results of such studies available to 
interested Government and nongovernmental 
agencies.” 

In what other law have secret and con- 
fidential data and official files involving the 
rights of the individual citizen been turned 
over, by specific statutory command, to pri- 
vate, nongovernmental agencies? Who are 
these mysterious nongovernmental agen- 
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cies—left undefined and anonymous tn the 
law—and who are these volunteers, clotheg 
with statutory authority #0 render uncom. 
pensated services? The so-called volun 
and uncompensated services might be ir. 
responsible, self-serving, or subversive or. 
ganizations. 

8. “Whenever it is alleged that any person 
has engaged in any such unfair employment 
practice, the Commission, or any referee, 
agent, or agency designated by the Com. 
mission for such purposes, shall have power 
to issue and cause to be served upon such 
person a complaint stating the charges in 
that respect and containing a notice of hear- 
ing before the Commission or a member 
thereof, or before a designated referee, agent, 
or agency at a place therein fixed not less 
than 10 days after the serving of said com- 
plaint.” 

Before you can prove that you did not dis- 
criminate “against properly qualified per- 
sons,” the following train of events are, by the 
above language, placed in motion against 
you: 

(1) You would be investigated, prosecuted, 
and judged by an agency of the Commission, 
which may be a volunteer and uncompen- 
sated agency. This is not a court trial by 
judge and jury. 

(2) You must answer the charges in 10 
days and appear in any place designated by 
the Commission. 

(3) The Commission or any agent or agen- 
cies thereof would have power to examine 
or copy your records, or that of any person 
under such investigation, may issue sub- 
penas for the appearance of witnesses, ad- 
minister oaths, etc., to effect the investi- 
gation. 

(4) The Commission may require witnesses 
to appear and produce evidence from any 
place in the United States or its possessions 
at any place designated by the Commission 
for the hearing. 

(5) In case of contumacy (that is, a re- 
fusal of a witness to respond to a subpena) 
the Federal district court in the concerned 
district would have jurisdiction of the per- 
son refusing to respond and could order his 
appearance before the Commission; a refusal 
of a court order could be punished by con- 
tempt. 

(6) The Commission would have power to 
issue its own rules and regulations. 

(7) Anyone resisting the administration 
of the provisions of the act, as administered 
by the Commission, and its designated 
agents, is subject to a $5,000 fine, or imprison- 
ment for 1 year, or both. 

(8) If after such an investigation and 
hearing, the Commission finds you guilty of 
discrimination, you will be required not only 
to cease and desist, but to take such af- 
firmative action as will carry out the broad 
policies of the bill, including reinstatement 
or hiring with or without back pay as the 
Commission determines. 

9. “Orders of the Commission shall be 
subject to judicial enforcement and judicial 
review in the same manner, to the same ex- 
tent, and subject to the same provisions of 
law, as in the case of orders of the National 
Labor Relations Board.” 

It has been held in many cases under the 
Wagner Act that this means the Commission 
will have final power to weigh the evidence, 
making binding determinations of fact and 
draw inferences from the facts. In the 
Commonwealth Edison case, a circuit court 
of appeals sustained the Labor Relations 
Board because as the judge said, “We cannot 
say that the record is wholly barren of evi- 
dence to support the charge that they were 
discriminated against on account of union 
activities,” and this holding was not re- 
versed by the Supreme Court on appeal. In 
other words, the court can only review the 
legal questions and not the facts. 

Bear in mind that every time an employer 
hires or discharges anyone, or anyone 1s 
elected to or dismissed from membership in 
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jsbor union, a potential crime is com- 
. ‘ted. If there are 100 applicants for a 
aa is possible for charges of discrimina~- 
~ to be brought by the 99 unsuccessful 
-»iicants. In this event, the employer must 
snclusively demonstrate to the satisfac- 
” the Commission or its agent that the 
nt selected was clearly the best quali- 
a for the job. If,this is not possible, or if 
aie nest mistake was made, it becomes 

‘cessary to prove that there was no intent 
discriminate at the time, which it will be 
needed is a practical impossibility. Fur- 
aemore. if the Commission, having read the 

love r’s mind in retrospect, determine that 
ne did in fact, have discriminatory thoughts, 
there is no recourse from its decision, since, 
wi ere there is any evidence to sustain the 
audits os of the Commission the courts would 
pow erless to set aside its decision. 
When an employer is forced to hire a par- 
ticular applicant, and the employer and ap- 
D s not hired believe that someone else 
was entitled to the job according to sound 
ctandards of personnel administration, ill 
feel ne will be engendered that could only 
cause racial antagonism and strife. 

In cases where hearings are extended over 
long periods of time and large awards of 
back pay are ordered, many small businesses 
could be bankrupt. 


— 


ExuisIt B 
NEW YORK LAW AGAINST DISCRIMINATION 


The following is a statement recently 
issued by the New York Commission Against 
Discrimination as it appeared in the Labor 
Relations Reporter of January 21, 1946 (17 
LRR 679): 

“Pursuant to section 131, subdivision 3, 
of the Law Against Discrimination, it shall 
be an unlawful employment practice for any 
employer or employment agency to make 
any of the following inquiries or require- 
ments in connection with prospective em- 
ployment: 

“1. Place of birth of applicant. 

“2. Place of birth of parent, spouse, or 
other close relatives. 

“3. Requirement to produce birth or bap- 
tismal certificate or naturalization papers. 

“4. Residence address of parents, spouse, 
or other close relatives. 

“5. Wife’s or mother’s maiden name. 

“6. Are you a native-born citizen? 

“7. Are you a naturalized citizen? 

“8. When did you acquire citizenship? 

“9. What is the citizenship of spouse or 
parent? 

“10. Religious affiliation of applicant. 

“11, What church do you attend? 

“12. Name of parish. 

“13. Name of pastor. 

“14. Denomination of applicant. 

“15. Do you observe religious holidays? If 
so, what days? 

16. Lineage of applicant. 

“17. Racial ancestry of applicant. 

“18. Descent of applicant. 

“19. Nationality of applicant. 

“20. Complexion of applicant. 

“21. Organizations of which applicant is a 
member, unless the question is so qualified 
as to except therefrom organizations of a re- 
ligious, racial, or foreign national character. 
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22. Schools of a particular religious de- 
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“23. Previous military experience of appli- 
cant, unless limited to the armed forces of 
the United States. 

“24. Use of a space on application form op- 
posite title “appearance” by either the ap- 
plicant or the interviewer. 

25. A requirement by an employer for a 
photcgraph. 

a These inquiries and /or requirements may, 

however, be made subsequent to employ- 

ment provided the information or data thus 

ootained is not used as a basis for discrimi- 
ion, 
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“The following inquiries and/or require- 
ments on applications for employment have 
been held by the State commission against 
discrimination to be proper and lawful—oh, 
yeah! 

“1, Are you a citizen of the United States? 

“2. Is your spouse or parent a citizen of the 
United States? 


“3. Public or private schooling of appli- 
cant. 


4. Do you have the ability to use a foreign 
language? 

“5. Do you regularly attend a house of 
worship? 

“6. Do you have any military experience? 

“7. A requirement by a privately operated 
foreign language school that persons apply- 
ing for teaching positions have been born 
and received their education in a country 
wherein the language they intend teaching 
is the native tongue, and inquiries by the 
school seeking to elicit that information.” 





Bevin Gives Vishinsky the “Lie Direct” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1946 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
“confusion of tongues” in UNO seems 
to have reached the limit on yesterday in 
the bitter debate between Vice Foreign 
Commissar Andrei Vishinsky, of Soviet 
Russia, and Ernest Bevin, Foreign Sec- 
retary of the British Empire, in which 
Mr. Bevin gave Vishinsky the “lie di- 
rect.” 

Under permission granted me to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp I am 
inserting excerpts from both of their 
speeches as they appeared in today’s 
New York Times. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Excerpts FroM RUSSIAN VICE FOREIGN Com- 
MISSAR ANDREI VISHINSKY’S SPEECH TO THE 
UNITED Nations Security CouNcIL 


I would like to deal now with the declara- 
tion made by Mr. Bevin at the last meeting 
of the Security Council.” One of the main 
features of the declaration made by Mr. 
Bevin was the careless Way with which he 
dealt with facts. 

This is why I should like to remind you 
again of these facts and of the interpreta- 
tion given to these facts by Mr. Bevin, regard- 
ing the matter brought to the attention of 
the “ecurity Council by the Soviet delegation 
according to the instructions of the Soviet 
Government. 

I would like to remind you that Mr. Bevin 
said the question was raised whenever there 
was a discussion regarding the situation in 
Rumania, Bulgaria, or Poland. Mr. Bevin 
added that the Greek question was used as 
a counterattack against Great Britain when- 
ever other countries in Europe ‘vere under 
discussion. The proof of the biased way in 
which Mr. Bevin has stated the situation 
may be obtained from the facts I will submit 
now. 

I would like to remind the Council of the 
situation in Greece as it was at the time of 
the conference in Berlin. On the 20th of 
July, this Big Three met under the chair- 
manshig of Mr. Truman and everyone lis- 
tened tc. the declarations made by Mr. Molo- 
tov regarding the meeting of the Foreign 
Affairs Ministers dealing with several ques- 
tions, including the question of Greece. 
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MOLOTOV’S ATTITUDE CITED 


The declaration read in substance that 
Mr. Byrnes suggested a tripartite agreement 
in order to insure that representatives of 
the free press of the United Kingdom, United 
States of America, and the Soviet Union 
could go to Italy, Greece, Rumania, and Bul- 
garia, and freely travel in the countries and 
make complete reports on the facts. This 
report obtained the consent of Mr. Eden 
but Mr. Molotov did not see at that time the 
necessity of sending representatives of the 
press in Rumania and Bulgaria. 

Regarding the question of Greece, the 
point of view of the Soviet Government was 
expressed in that document in the follow- 
ing terms: 

I would like to remind you that in this 
memorandum submitted on the 21st of July, 
there was not a word said against Great 
Britain. We have only pointed out that the 
situation in Greece was very tense; that, 
in fact, it was a reign of terror, and this 
terror was promoted by that Government of 
Greece which was in power at the time 
There was a serious menace of war against 
Albania and Bulgaria. 

Now, I would like to remind you of all 
the facts which were listed in the document 
of the 21st of July. I would only insist on 
the two main points—that is, the two pro- 
posals made by the Soviet Government. The 
first was to reestablish diplomatic relations 
with Bulgaria, Rumania, Finland, and Hun- 
gary, as any delay in such direction would 
not be justified. The second was a recom- 
mendation to the Regent of Greece to take 
such steps as might insure the formation 
of a truly democratic government, and this 
in compliance with the terms of the agree- 
ment signed on the 12th of February, 1945, 
between the representatives of all 
of Greece—the Corsica agreement. 

This document, which was then submitted, 
is now called by Mr. Bevin a tool of counter- 
attack against Great Britain. When we made 
these recommendations we only had in 
mind to reestablish a really democratic gov- 
ernment in Greece, and we hoped to obtain 
the support of Great Britain, and now Mr. 
Bevin says this was a counterattack against 
him. This may correspond to the funny 
ideas Mr. Bevin seems to have about what 
is an attack and what is a counterattack. 

Mr. Bevin said in his speech that when 
the question of Poland, Rumania, or Bul- 
garia is discussed Mr. Molotov takes out of 
the deck of cards a king and says, “This 
is a wise gesture—that is my trick.” And 
Mr. Bevin added, “And then we pull out the 
ace.” 

I would like to follow Mr. Bevin and to 
suggest in my turn that if international con- 
ferences be compared with a game of cards 
or if foreign politics are, indeed, a game of 
cards, if Mr. Bevin insists on such compari- 
son, I should then follow him and say that 
the ace Mr. Bevin pulls out is not absolutely 
like a normal ace. * * * 

Mr. Bevin said that the danger to peace 
in the world is the nonstop propaganda of 
Moscow against the British Commonwealt] 
the attack against the British Government 
He said there was no friendship between 
those two countries and this, in his view, is 
a threat to peace in the world. I must sa 
that it is the opinion of the Soviet dele- 
gation that nothing .sorse could have been 
=a" * ¢ 

Does he think that his declaration, that is, 
that his “propaganda” is a threat to peace— 
and I say right now that this declaratior 
has no ground whatever—does he think it is 
in harmony with what he said about the 
friendship between our two nations? When 
we of the Soviet delegation—all of us—heard 
those words spoken here in the Security 
Council by the British delegate, we felt the 
cold breath of an unhappy past and we could 
not help thinking of the dark shadows who 
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in the past have worked not for good but 
for evil relations between our two countries. 

I quote Mr. Sophianopoulos (former Greek 
Foreign Minister John Sophianopoulos): 
“And now I avail myself of the opportunity 
to observe that as I have said to British offi- 
cials in London we cannot speak about the 
possibility of free und genuine elections 
unless a wide amnesty is granted. This wes 
not granted by the most inefficient law which 
the government issued, aimed at ‘deconges- 
tion of prisons.’ Secondly, terrorism by 
responsible organizations and by state organs 
must cease. This terrorism was manifested 
in recent events at Kalamai. Thirdly, the 
state machine must be purged of all the 
Fascists and reactionary elements which re- 
main at their posts, although they are rem- 
nants both of the dictatorship and enemy 
occupation.” 

Now I will ask Mr. Bevin, what will he 
say as to ali these declarations that I have 
mentioned—declarations made by British 
political leaders, voicing their anxiety as to 
the situation which is fraught with grave 
consequences both for the Greek people and 
for the maintenance of peace and security: 
Is that also Moscow? Is that also a counter- 
part of Moscow? * * * 

In his declaration Mr. Bevin mentioned the 
respective armed forces held in Bulgaria, in 
Yugoslavia, trying there to demonstrate that 
the balance of power presented no danger of 
aggressicn or aggressive action on the part of 
Greece. May I say that the figures given by 
Mr. Bevin were somewhat exaggerated, but 
the danger does not lie in the fact that the 
Greek armed forces are small or large; the 
danger is not linked with the proportion of 
troops in every country; it is linked with a 
situation where adventurers who have already 
possessed themselves of arms get beyond the 
control of the forces of order. 

This is the case in Greece. With regard to 
this statement made on the military situa- 
tion in that country this may lead to illu- 
sions which will certainly be ex loited by the 
xX or the adventurers from the nationalist 
elements in Greece. I would again like to 
quote Mr. Cocks when he said that the “irre- 
sponsible rightist elements in Greece are en- 
couraged because they think they will get the 
support of Great Britain in anything they 
try.”” This is a dangerous situation and that 
is why the presence of British troops in 
Greece is working against democratic ele- 
ments of the country even, and I may say 
that those democratic elements are paralyzed 
by the presence of British troops, whereas the 
reactionary elements become more active 
every day. 

This is a regrettable situation, and we are 
compelled to say, as the Latin saying does, 
“Because Plato is my friend, I treasure his 
dear name.” We do not want to have a for- 
eign intervention; we do not want to have a 
situation where foreign troops intervene. 

That is why the Soviet delegation insists 
on the immediate withdrawal of the British 
troops from Greece. 

ExcerrPts FroM BRITISH FOREIGN SECRETARY 

ERNEST BEVIN’s SPEECH TO THE SECURITY 

CoUNCIL 


I presume it is necessary for me to take up 
point by point the complaints made by Mr. 
Vishinsky. 

His first point against. me was that in 
my statement last Friday I said that, when- 
ever questions were raised relative to Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, or other countries in which 
Soviet Russia was predominant, the ques- 
tion of Greece was immediately raised. The 
best evidence is the written documents. The 
United States on July 12, 1945, submitted 
@ memorandum on the Yalta Declaration on 
liberated Europe, and that dealt mainly 
with Rumania and Bulgaria. At that time, 
France, Great Britain, and the United States 
had agreed to the holding of free unfettered 
elections in Greece, and the United States 


suggested that such a course was necessary 
for the countries I have mentioned. 

That brought the memorandum which 
Mr. Vishinsky introduced about Greece at 
that conference: But it is rather striking 
that, notwithstanding his discussions, these 
are the words of Marshal Stalin. He replied 
that he had complete confidence in British 
policy in Greece. 

It is rather interesting that Mr. Vishinsky 
should raise this particular point now, be- 
cause on each occasion, as I said the last 
time we met here, the Soviet Government 
has either not pursued the matter or has 
expressed confidence in our country. 

In London during the Council of Foreign 
Ministers, the United States Government 
made a statement that they did not regard 
Rumania and Bulgaria as democratic Gov- 
ernments, and immediately Mr. Molotov 
brought in Greece, although, I might say, 
Mr. Chairman, that with my usual practice 
I was taking no part in the discussion; I 
was leaving it to the protagonists. This is 
what I said: “Whenever a difficulty arose in 
that Council, Greece was always brought up. 
Greece was not even discussed between Mr. 
Byrnes and Mr. Molotov.” 

Far be it from me to belittle what any- 
body did in the war, especially in the ex- 
tremity and difficulty Greece was going 
through. 

GREECE AS ONLY ALLY 


I think I ought to make an observation 
as to why Britain is so attached to Greece. 
It is not power politics, it is not economic 
interest; but the world should be reminded 
that outside the British Commonwealth, 
from 1940 to 1941, Greece was our only fight- 
ing ally withstanding the onslaught of the 
enemy. I leave the world to guess what 
everybody else was doing, but Britain was 
alone, and Greece not only placed her coun- 
try, but he armies and her effort at the dis- 
posal of the Allied cause when it looked abso- 
lutely forlorn, and we are not going to forget 
her now. 

Iam not unfriendly to Russia; I just want 
equal treatment with them, that is all. 

On the historical propaganda side your 
case, if I may say so, falls completely to the 
ground. It is perfectly true—and I acknowl- 
edge it—that when there was interference 
with the trade unions at one period I re- 
sisted. You built the Soviet Union, and if 
anybody attacks it, you fight—and quite 
right. I built in this country one of the 
largest unions in the world, which has a great 
record for raising the standard of life of our 
people, and at the period that it was attacked, 
it was my creation, and I fought—and quite 
right. That is the only time I have ever had 
any dispute. I do not say with the Govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union, but with the 
policy it has put over. To sum up: I accuse 
nobody. I think I have dealt with that 
matter. 

What is the basic charge against Great 
Britain in which the honor of my country 
and the Commonwealth is involved? I 
repeat, in which the honor of my country 
and the Commonwealth is involved. 

It is that we have deliberately put troops 
into Greece, supported certain elements in 
Greece, with the object or the likelihood of 
disturbing and endangering international 
peace. 

Now, does Mr. Vishinsky believe that? If 
he does, then I ought not to be sitting at this 
table. 

Does he believe the British Government, 
after all these years of war and bloodshed, 
to be engaged on a policy of using its troops 
to disturb or endanger the peace of the world 
in any way at all, or anywhere? 

If that is true, you ought to tell me to leave 
this table because I am not fit to be with 
you, because you are established to maintain 
world peace and I am branded, at the first 
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meeting, as being the one person in the World 
disturbing and endangering world peace. 

It is said that we are suppressing the EAM 
[National Liberation Front] or, as they are 
said to be, the majority of the People. I do 
not know which political party in Greece has 
the majority and I defy anybody to tell me 
until we have had the elections. I am toy 
by the Royalists that if the elections take 
place now they will win. I am told by the 
EAM that they will win. Well, as an old cam. 
paigner, I never decide who has won unt) 
they come to ballot, and I think that is a 
very wise precaution. 

I do not mind confessing to this audience 
I thought we were beaten in the last election 
but I woke up to discover we had won, ang 
with the mystery of a free election it is no: 
until the boxes are opened and the votes are 
counted that you do know, provided the thing 
is conducted fairly. On that basis it is the 
policy of the British Government to try anq 
get a stable government out of that election 
and to carry out what we have told the Groex 
Government: As soon as they have got that 
over and they have got their government, 
they should by that time have the police or- 
ganized and such army as they need—vwithin 
a very short time, anyway—and we want to 
withdraw. I have repeated this to the Soviet 
Government over and over again and they 
have always accepted it, so I could not under. 
stand why this was put on the agenda here. 

In the document that was submitted by 
the United States Government, a free press 
and free access was asked for all the satellite 
countries of eastern Europe, and, in Mr. 
Vishinsky's own words, you will note that was 
declined, but there has never been a refusal 
to the press even when they have been 
against us and against the Greek Government 
in Greece. It has been open to the world the 
whole time. 

That is why you get so much information 
and bad information at times. 

We are endeavoring to build this up on 
a basis of freedom: As I said the other day, 
by trial and error endeavoring to assist gov- 
ernments, whoever they may be, so that 
Greece may come back into her own. 

Now I did make a mention of propaganda 
I am sure Mr. Vishinsky will not deny that 
the reference to Greece continuously is very 
unsettling and he is setting one section of 
the community against the other. But he 
says, as I understand it, the British troops 
are there protecting the right. 

I give the lie direct to that. 

We have protected all the people whenever 
the Greek Government has called upon us 
to do it or whenever we have discovered a 
danger to public order. 

My information about any terror—which 
I do not admit—is that there were over the 


‘whole country, from December 20 to Jan- 


uary 13, 122 incidents perpetrated by the 
Left, 41 by the Right and 58 perscns un- 
known. * * ® 

I do not believe in wars of nerves by prop- 
aganda or press, and that is why I ask, in 
my closing words, that all our influence 
should be used in Greece as elsewhere to 
direct the attention of the inhabitants to 
economic rehabilitation and reconstruction 
That is the great task for us. 

I do not feel I am on the defense. The 
conscience of the British Government is clean 
and clear. It cannot submit to the con- 
demnation of the Soviet Government, either 
by inference or implication. Neither will the 
British people. I think to the tune of nearly 
106 percent in this country, they would re- 
sent it, and I believe I speak for the whole 
British Commonwealth when I say it. 

We have been hauled before the tribunal 
of the world without a single word to Us, 
and charged with what I would regard as 
against humanity the most diabolical crime 
that any nation could be charged with— 
of endangering the peace of the world. 
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Congress Double-Crossed? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1946 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following editorial appearing 
in the Bristol (Pa.) Courier of January 
31, 1946: 

CONGRESS DOUBLE-CROSSED 

It begins to look as though the White 
House pulled a fast one on Congress when 
the administration talked the legislative 
branch of government into passing for Presi- 
dent Truman the plan which was refused 
President Roosevelt—the reorganization bill. 

President Roosevelt asked it in the name of 
efficiency. He said in effect that the Federal 
employees would work harder if he were given 
the right to hire and fire without question; 
if the tenure provisions of civil service were 
made dependent on the will of the Chief 
Executive and his political associates. 

President Truman sought the same powers 
in the name of economy. The steam was 
generated by the revelations of Senator Byrp, 
Virginia Democrat, that the Federal pay roll 
was at least 300,000 too high for war and 
2,500,000 too high for peace. 

Implied by the President’s request for the 
reorganization bill was a promise to de- 
mobilize the civilian army, so much of which 
got a free ride on the war effort. 

It has been obvious for months that up- 
ward of $5,000,000,000 of Federal costs could 
be saved by dropping Federal employees no 
longer needed—and- that amount of saving 
would put even the Truman budget into 
balance. 

But the bill has been passed, and the 
President has signed it into law, and 
nothing has happened. 

Once the bill was in his hands, the Presi- 
dent said what he had been careful not to 
say earlier—that at the very best he couldn't 
see a chance to reduce the pay rolls more 
than 25 percent. 

His recent Budget message went even fur- 
ther. Somewhat defiantly he told Congress 
that it would be impossible to economize in 
the pay roll without cutting off Federal serv- 
ices 

Moreover, he continues to demand new 
and extravagant measures of Federal activity 
under which the pay roll could be boosted 
many times—to 10,000,000 Federal employees 
or more. 

There is little in all this to cause surprise. 
Congress made the best of a bad bargain 
when it passed the authority over to the 
White House instead of trying to use it 
itselfi—Congress can control the pay roll 
only at long range, and can do it efficiently 
only with White House cooperation. 

Doubtless the Congressmen who voted the 
President the powers he asked took it for 
granted that the public would thenceforth 
know that the President had assumed the 
responsibility for making the economies so 
urgently needed. 

The fact is that the President shows no 
trace whatever of any true intention to 
economize. His new budget is 4 times 
higher than the expenditures of the years 
just prior to the war, 7 times higher 
than any rate of taxation in prewar years, 
and 10 times more than the expenditures of 
the Republican administration of the twen- 
ties—when the debts of the First World War 
were being repaid. 

The “savings” which gave the President 
much publicity in the early months of his 
administration consisted of wiping: out pro- 





jected war expenditures. But even this pro- 
cedure had a catch to it. The excess of 
appropriations, in many cases, went to the 
Treasury, and now the President seeks to 
interpret this surplus as “cash” and use it 
further to inflate the Nation’s buying power. 

Federal employment has risen since the 
close of the war, and the end is not in sight. 

What is happening is sufficiently obvious. 
Democratic Chairman Hannegan has let the 
cat out of the bag again and again. 

President Truman, who learned his politics 
in the machine school in Missouri, sees only 
one way to perpetuate his party’s power at 
Washington—and to get himself reelected. 
That method is job patronage. 

In a c‘ose election, the votes which 2,500,- 
000 politically chosen Federal employees can 
control would mean victory to the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

If three out of five of the employees were 
dropped, as the outstanding Democratic ex- 
pert in this field says should be done, the 
Hannegan-Truman chances of holding the 
Democratic majority in the two Houses of 
Congress this fall would vanish. 

Senator Byrp himself has said ‘1e has taken 
his political life in his hands by insisting 
that bureaucrats be fired for the twofold 
reasons that they no longer have work to do 
and that the cost of supporting them in 
Federal jobs is driving the Nation toward 
bankruptcy. 

What is this patronage raid costing the 
American taxpayers? That is not hard to 
figure. 

Byrp’s surveys show that at least $5,000,- 
000,000 a year could be saved by dropping 
unneeded Federal employees. 

On the basis of 140,000,000 population in 
the United States, that is $35.72 a year for 
each. 

Would you like to have your tax bill cut 
$35.72, starting at once? If you are the wage 
earner for an average family of five, would 
you care to keep the $178.60 a year of your 
money which the Democratic high command 
is wasting in purely political job patronage? 

Those are the figures—check them for 
yourself. 

And the waste, from present indications, 
will mount steadily until the taxpayers of 
this Nation make their resentment felt. 
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Conditions in the Rice Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES DOMENGEAUX 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HCUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1946 


Mr. DOMENGEAUX. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include therein a letter written 
by Members of Congress from rice-pro- 
ducing States to Secretary of Agriculture 
Anderson deploring the unfortunate and 
desperate situation in which the rice in- 
dustry of America finds itself and asking 
his assistance in immediately relieving 
this situation by the allocation of suffi- 
cient rice to take care of domestic con- 
sumption in this country: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 30, 1946. 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 
My Dear Mr. ANDERSON: We are writing to 
you because of the serious and desperate 
circumstances under which the rice indus- 
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try of the United States finds itself in its 
inability to reasonably supply its normal 
domestic trade because of the Government's 
set-aside order on rice. 

The best-informed rice-industry sources 
estimate that as of January 1, 1946, there 
were available for distribution from all 
sources of the United States about 8,000,000 
pockets of rice broken down as follows: 


Pockets 
3 Southern States............... 6, 000, 000 
NIN eh seth tortie tinh dite tients 2, 100, 00¢ 
a ale teetininnttee aieienalintaditintots 8, 100, 000 
Recoverable by FMA of approxi- 
mately 1,500,000 pockets owed 
in arrears by the mills under 
the 40-percent set-aside order 
effective until Dec. 31........- 1, 500, 000 
Leaving « balance of__...- 6, €00, 000 
Product of proposed 50-percent 
set-aside in the South____.___. 3, 000, 000 
Product of proposed 70-percent 
set-aside in California_.......- 1, 500, 000 
[Nic ech lee ttt cecilia 4, 500, 000 
Leaving a balance of__...__...... 2, 100, 0CO 
Fit for industrial users only__--.-. 600, COO 
MN aii at a Sa 1, 500, 000 
Unshipped against Cuban com- 


i oa a da Reine ed 1, 500, 000 


Leaving a balance for civilian 
consumption January through 
Si i inttniicdnins tteiitiecit 0 


The above tabulation reflects that there 
will be practically no rice available for civil- 
ian consumption over a 7-month period, or 
until the next crop, against a normal con- 
sumption rate of about 600,000 bags monthly, 
exclusive of rice suitable only for industrial 
users. 

Information that we have indicates that 
there is now on hand an infinitesimal supply 
of rice with wholesalers throughout the 
country and that the domestic trade can be 
supplied only after recoverables in arrears 
of approximately 1,500,000 pockets are made 
by the mills to the PMA under the 40 percent 
set-aside order effective until December 31 
of last year. 

We must all recognize that the only as- 
sured market the rice industry will have 
after postwar readjustments are effected will 
be the domestic market and we are greatly 
concerned and fear the recurrence of what 
happened following World War I when due 
precisely to circumstances as we have now, 
a great deal of rice was channeled to off- 
shore areas and the domestic rate of con- 
sumption showed a sharp decline which re- 
quired a number of years to build up to its 
present figure of approximately 6 pounds 
per capita. The rice industry has spent 
millions of dollars in the past in advertising 
the use of rice. This set-aside order com- 
pletely destroys this movement and will do 
much in reducing the per capita consump- 
tion in this country. 

From the above tabulation it is also shown 
that of the approximately 8,000,000 bags of 
available stock as of January 1, 1946, some 
5,500,000 pockets are earmarked, or set aside, 
for the Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration. Of that total quantity, about 40 
percent will go to the Territories in the way 
of commercial exports and 60 percent is in- 
tended for relief in the Philippine Islands 
and other Asiatic areas. 

It is not the contention cf the rice indus- 
try that our Government should not make 
every effort to relieve hunger and suffering 
in the Philippine Islands and other Asiatic 
areas. It does contend, however, that even 
though there is a world shortage of rice, it 
is an established fact that very substantial 
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quantities of rice are available in some of 
the surplus producing areas in the Orient 
and that the equivalent of the relatively 
large percentage of our remaining stocks 
could be obtained from these areas, thus not 
jeopardizing the future of an industry which 
even under most favorable circumstances is 
very precarious. 

It is contended that although substantial 
quantities of rice have been found available 
in the Orient since VJ-day the total quantity 
is still far short of urgent necessities. That 
is the feature of the whole situation which 
the industry feels requires the most careful 
consideration. In the year 1919-20 the same 
critical deficit situation throughout the 
Orient was claimed, particularly by the Brit- 
ish Gov_-rnment, who had actually in effect 
established an embargo on exports from 
Burma. As a result of that situation the 
price of rice advanced from 7 cents to as high 
as 13 cents per pound. In the late spring of 
1920, like a bolt from the blue, this embargo 
was removed and the whole world was flooded 
with oriental rice under British marketing. 

It is the belief of the rice industry that in 
making rather generous allocations for the 
Philippine Islands and the UNRRA the De- 
partment of Agriculture representatives on 
the Combined Food Board overestimated the 
available quantity of American rice, as of 
January 1, and that if the industry is not to 
suffer very serious harm from an entire lack 
of rice in the domestic market over the next 
6 or 7 months, the whole picture should be 
reviewed and at least a reasonable minimum 
assured for the domestic market before it is 
allocated for relief in any direction. 

We Members of Congress representing the 
rice-producing and consuming areas of the 
United States feel very strongly about this 
and are respectfully requesting that a com- 
plete review of this problem be made. 

We understand that England has entered 
into an agreement whereby she is to get free 
from th2 Siam Government the equivalent of 
1,500,000 tons of rice, twice the normal yearly 
production of this country. We are in doubt 
as to when she will get this but there is no 
question of the fact that she has pocketed 
this supply. Furthermore we are told that 
Brazil has negotiated the sale of her excess 
rice to England. Isn’t it very clear what is 
the inevitable result of these negotiations. 
England will capture the world rice market 
and the United States will be left with her 
surpluses with a reduced domestic consump- 
tion caused by this short-sighted allocation 
program. 

We are also informed that because of the 
very strict grading regulations and require- 
ments of the Government the best rice has 
been channeled away from the domestic trade 
leaving inferior rice for domestic consump- 
tion. This is, in our opinion, inexcusable. 

We have delegated our colleagues, Con- 
gressmen DOMENGEAUX and LARcAapDE, of Loui- 
siana; )AILLs and NorrELL, of Arkansas; and 
JOHNSON of California to discuss and take 
up this matter with you. 

We feel that American industry and the 
American public should be taken care of 
first. 

With all good wishes, we are 

Sincerely yours, 

HENRY D. LarcabE, Jr., Member of Con- 
gress, Seventh District, Louisiana; 
JAMES DOMENGEAUX, Member of 
Congress, Third District, Louisi- 
ana; PAuL H. MALONEY, Member of 
Congress, Second District, Louisi- 
ana; WiLBuR D. Mitts, Member of 
Congress, Second District, Arkan- 
sas; OVERTON Brooks, Member of 
Congress, Fourth District, Louisi- 
ana; Brooks Hays, Member of 
Congress, Fifth District, Arkansas; 
A. LEONARD ALLEN, Member of Con- 
gress, Eighth District, Louisiana; 
C. E. MCKENzIE, Member of Con- 
gress, Fifth District, Louisiana; F. 


Epw. H&sert, Member of Congress, 
First District, Louisiana; J. J. 
MANSFIELD, Member of Congress, 
Ninth District, Texas; James P., 
RicHARDS, Member of Congress, 
Fifth District, South Carolina; 
J. M. Comes, Member of Congress, 
Second District, Texas; W. F. Nor- 
RELL, Member of Congress, Fifth 
District, Arkansas; Mitton H. 
West, Member of Congress, Fif- 
teenth District, ‘Texas; Lrroy 
JOHNSON, Member of Congress, 
Third District, California; ALBERT 
THomas, Member of Congress, 
Eighth District, Texas; E. C. GATH- 
INcSs, Member of Congress, First 
District, Arkansas; Tom PICKETT, 
Member of “ongress, Seventh Dis- 
trict Texas; BEertTranp W. GEAR- 
HART, Member of Congress, Ninth 
District, California; Jimmy Mor- 
RISCN, Member of Congress, Sixth 
District, Louisiana; CLARENCE F. 
Lea, Member of Congress, First 
District, California; EuGENE Wor- 
LEY, Member of Congress, Eight- 
eenth District, Texas; A. J. 
ELLIoTT, Member of Congress, 
Tenth District, California; ALLEN 
J. ELLENDER, United States Sena- 
tor, Louisiana; JOHN H. OVERTON, 
United States Senator, Louisiana; 
J. W. FULBRIGHT, United States 
Senator, Arkansas; Ww. LEE 
O’DANIEL, United States Senator, 
Texas; JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, United 
States Senator, Arkansas; Wm. F. 
KNOWLAND, United States Senator, 
California. 





St. Lawrence-Great Lakes Seaway 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1946 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I wish to say that on January 16, 
1946, my colleague, Representative WIL- 
LIAM A. PITTENGER, of Minnesota, under 
his extension of remarks included a copy 
of a letter from Governor Lausche, of 
Ohio, to Gov. James H. Davis, of Loui- 
siana, of date November 19, 1945, on the 
subject of the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes 
seaway. 

Mr. Speaker, in order that the posi- 
tion of my governor on this subject may 
be known, and in order to keep the rec- 
ord straight, I ask unanimous consent 
that the letter of Gov. James H. Davis 
of date November 19, 1945, addressed to 
Governor Lausche, of Ohio, be also 
printed in the Recorp, which is as 
follows: 

NOvEMBER 19, 1945. 
Hon. Frank J. LAUSCHE, 
Governor of Ohio, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Dear GOVERNOR LAUSCHE: Down here we 
feel that it would not be economical for the 
Federal Government to undertake the St. 
Lawrence-Great Lakes seaway and power 
project, which, according to the best avail- 
able information, Would cost the taxpayers 
of the United States upwards of a billion 
dollars. The Great Lakes region is prosperous 
and enjoys low freight rates. Other sections 
of our country are not so fortunate, 
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We feel that the proposed agreement with 
Canada was framed with less consideration 
to the affairs of all the people than should 
have been given, and that such a Project 
with a foreign country should be considereq 
as a treaty by the elected United States gen. 
ate, and are so advising our Senators. 

We would be glad to have you join us jy 
this effort, and with Kindest regards ang 
best wishes, I am 

Yours very truly, 
JIMMIE H. Davis, 
Governor of Louisiana. 


Mr. Speaker, it is needless to say, of 
course, that I agree with the position oj 
the Governor of Louisiana. 





If I Were King 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1946 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Hon. Samuel B. Pettengill, a former 
Member of this House: 


IF I WERE KING 
(By Samuel B. Pettengill) 


A great author once wrote a story: “If I 
Were King.” I suppose every decent-minded 
person wishes, at times, that he were a king, 
not to feed his vanity with the trappings of 
thrones, but to use his power to benefit his 
fellowmen. 

If two choices were offered me; one to be 
the richest man in the world so I could turn 
my vast estates into public parks (as Caesar 
did in his last will in Shakespeare's play) 
or endow churches or colleges, or finance 
laboratories to seek the cure for some dread 
plague, I would turn it down if the other 
choice granted me were the power to get all 
of my fellow Americans to truly understand 
the priceless heritage they have in the Amer- 
ican Constitution. 

I say this soberly and after years of reflec- 
tion. If this were in my power to do, I know 
my name would go down in history as a 
greater benefactor than any, and perhaps all 
the rich men who have ever endowed public 
charities. Such an understanding would en- 
able common men everywhere to themselves 
build their own fortunes. It would lead to 
a country invincible abroad and happy at 
home. 

Only one thing would I value more, that 
beinr my own understanding and ability to 
teach the laws of God for men, individually 
and socially. Part of these laws are, indeed, 
in the Constitution. 

The Bible and the Constitution. “And the 
floods came and the winds blew and beat 
upon that house and it fell not, for it was 
founded upon a rock.” The storm-tossed 
stars and stripes is, with one possible excep- 
tion, the oldest flag that streams anywhere 
against the wind. It flies over the only unde- 
feated great nation in the entire history ol 
the world. 

The American people do have a deep rev- 
erence for the Constitution in the same way 
as they revere the memory of brave but un- 
known men who long ago died for freedom 
at Valley Forge or the Alamo. 

It has, however, been a long time since 
Madison, Hamilton, and Jay wrote the Fed- 
eralist Papers to explain every word and sen- 
tence in the Constitution—a long time since 
the Fourth of July meant much to American 
youth beside the noise of firecrackers. 
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We need new Madisons, new Websters, new 
Calhouns. We need a new Benjamin Hill, 
«ho, in the postbellum days of the old South, 
The Constitution is my only client, 
7 its preservation is the only fee I ask.” 

” Rect nizing, as Jefferson did, that “laws 

wa institutions must go hand in hand with 

I still 

} s cur fathers hoped, that the basic 

tr f the Constitution constituted “a 

a for the ages”; or as in the Latin 

; Novus ordo seclorum” which they 

America’s Great Seal, as you 

it pictured on the back of the dollar 

ur pocket. It was intended to be 

5.” I believe most of the social 

eal ills of our time, including de- 

és si and unemployment, are due to the 

fact t we have veered from the course our 
irted. 

T) avernous bureaus of Government to- 

( wre spinning intricate and sticky spicer 

f countless laws, rules and regulations 


of the human mind,” 


fathers cl 


‘the taxes they levy for their support 
rege thrift and growth, and in addi- 
tion the favors of government have become a 
vast prize, immorally fought for by huge 
pI ssure groups which are carrying on a fierce 
civil war of mutual exploitation. 

This is a far cry from the free government 
our fathers designed where young men might 
climb the ladder to success by their own 
efforts, where ambition had its open field, 
nd honest work its earned reward. 

v never believe that millions of men 

ill work as hard to support the wives end 
children of unknown men in other towns, 
cities and States, as they will to build a roof- 
tree for their own wives and for their chil- 
dren. (This is the fundamental fallacy of 
We have not yet reached that 
point, but when the Federal Government 
t away in texes from 20 percent to 50 
r 75 percent ef what a man earns and gives 
i the support of pecple he never saw. we 
re fast approaching a stagnant and dis- 
coureged America, which can only be revived 
by the hypodermic of war and death. 

Our fathers faced the great issue of indi- 
vidualism or collectivism. They designed the 

nstitution to safeguard the individual. 
. e was to serve him and give him 
his chance; it was not to make him serve 
t prive him of his chance. They did 
not intend men to make their living like 
robber bands, preying upon each other with 
the bal their weapon Of pillage. They 

as Ged said to men in Genesis, “In 

d it of thy brow thou shalt eat bread.” 

I am not,” 











socialism. ) 


yO 


said Jefferson, “the friend of 
etic government. It is bound to 

I ie oppressive.” 
Due to pepular ignorance of the true 
n ng snd worth of the Constitution, 


nshrined the individual and the fam- 
he hearthstone as the very handiwork 
» Creator, the materialism of a godless 
mmunism is eating its way, like termites 
timbers of a house, into every nook 
d corner ef the American edifice. 
t the Constitution which has failed 
ive failed it. We have been the 
ul thful stewards of the trust our fathers, 
committed to our care. 
With the actual record of great achieve- 
under the Constitution in releasing 
energies of free men in the greatest 
n 4 ol progress in the history cf man- 
t is amazing indeed that so many 
ns in their ignorance are embracing 
lonary philosophies of the Europe 
fathers thecught they had left be- 
hem forever, and whose governments 
build barbed wire stockades at their 
's to prevent the escape of desperate 
king freedom from their crueities. 
it were in my power, I would call 
m their graves, the brooding spirits 
ingten, Franklin, Madison, and Jef- 
I would: 


K i 





“Wake the dead, 

Bid the old heroes rise from their graves and 
scourge with their tongues: 

Until this vain and rotting age, revitalized, 
shall rush 

To emulate their deeds, or learn to blush.” 


I would try, too, “if I were king,” to wake 
the teachers, pastors, editors, lawyers, and 
the ycuth of today, so that Americans yet 
unborn may proudly say, “freedom has still a 
continent to dwell on.” 





A Republican Platform 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1946 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, Re- 
publicans desirous of winning election 
and restoring constitutional government 
will do well to read the address of Dwight 
H. Green, Governor of Illinois, delivered 
December 7, last. That address reads as 
follows: 


It is a high honor and privilege for me, 
as Governor, to welcome to Illinois this meet- 
ing of the Republican National Committee. 
We earnestly trust that this meeting may 
make a real contribution to the welfare of 
the party and our country. 

Although I appear here as Governor of 
Illinois, I speak as a Republican—a loyal 
worker in the party which from the time it 
nominated Abraham Lincoln for President 
has been the defender of our national unity 
and strength, and the champion of liberty 
and opportunity for the American people. 

As a Republican I realize the importance, 
the truly crucial importance, of this meeting, 
which must make the basic preparations for 
the congressional campaign of 1946. It is 
time for all Republicans to give thought to 
a concrete statement of our fundamental 
principles and the major issues of the day. 
I am glad to know that our Republican 
Members of Congress are submitting to this 
meeting a set of resolutions upon which they 
have been working together for some time. I 
most earnestly hope that this session of your 
committee will adopt a sound declaration of 
principles upon which we shall stand in the 
1946 campaign and by which we will stand 
come what may 

To that end may I offer some suggestions 
which represent my own deep convictions 
and, I am convinced, the feelings of many 
Republicans in Illinois and the Middle West. 
In doing so I face the facts squarely. The 
Republican Party has lost the last four 
Presidential elections. It has not won con- 
trol of eith-r House of Congress for 14 years. 

This is a record of failure which we should 
not attempt to gloss over. Those who min- 
imize our defeats by reference to numerous 
State and local victories are deluding them- 
selves. The Republican Party was founded 
to elect, not sheriffs, but Presidents. It was 
born as a naticnal party, has always been a 
national party, and, if it cannot win na- 
tional elections, has lost its main reason for 
existence. 

The time has come, therefore, when we 
must seek out the causes which produced 
our record of failure. They are not at all 
obscure. Our party has failed nationally, 
chiefly because it has not been true to the 
faith that is in us. 

Thus we believe in private enterprise, but 
we have offered only feeble protests as private 
enterprise has been hemmed in and restricted 
by Federal taxation, regulaticn, and regi- 
meniation until it cries for hclp. 
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We seldom have had the courage to tell 
people who want something for nothing from 
the United States Treasury that we cannot 
give it to them. 

We believe in balanced budgets, but we 
have not been sufficiently vigorous in oppos- 
ing Federal squanderings that make a bal- 
anced budget impossible, and a rise in the 
national debt inevitable. We have said we 
are against inflation, but we have tolerated 
inflationary policies to appease various pres- 
sure groups. 

We believe it is the duty of the National 
Government to enact and enforce a sound 
labor policy which protects the rights of la- 
bor, capital, and the public, the last being 
the innnocent victim of many labor disputes. 


concrete program to accomplish that purpose. 

We know that our country is today by long 
odds the strongest of ail nations, more than 
a match for any combination that might be 
brought against us; but we have too often 
given lip service to a foreign policy founded 
upon fear. We have been told that we must 
not raise our voice against the rape of Java 
by the British and Dutch for fear of offend- 
ing some voters; and we have been told we 
must not even protest against the shameful 
betrayal of Poland for fear of offending Rus- 
sia’s following over here. We say we don’t 
want Communist votes—and whether we do 
or not, we can never expect to get them— 
but we act as if they were about to fall into 
ene lap if only we behave with circumspec- 
tion 

It is true that the New Deal opposition 
has employed just such tactics of double talk 
and Ceceit with notable success. It does not 
follow, however, that we can profit by imi- 
tation. Indeed, we know—or should know 
by now—that we can’t. If the moral wrong 
of playing both ends against the middle 
doesn’t deter us, we ought to be restrained 
by the knowledge that we cannot hope to 
equal our opponents in making false prom- 
ises. We are amateurs; they are past masters 
at that game 

By this time the country knows that the 
New Dealers cannot be trusted. They prom- 
ised Palestine to the Arabs and to the Jews 
at the same time. They gave Poland to the 
Poles and to the Russians. They told us 
that lend-lease would keep the Nation out 
of war when they knew it wouldn’t. They 
told the fathers and mothers of America that 
their sons would not be called upon to fight 
on foreign soil. They promised peace when 
they knew war was upon us 

The country knows ail this and much more 
like it. The people are tired of double talk 
No party can be all things to all men. Let 
us Republicans b 
honest beliefs. I predict that if we do tl 
we shall gain 10 votes for every cne we | 

The cornerstone of our program must be 
the vigorous protection of the people of 
America from future attack. This is 
duty of our Government 

We do not agree that the American people 
were to blame for Pearl Harbor. We are de- 
termined that there shall never be another 
Pearl Harbor. We demand that the superior- 
ity of our Army and Navy and their air arms 
in numbers and in the scientific weapons of 
modern warfare shall be rigidly maintained. 

Therefore, we are gravely worried at 


true to ourselves and our 


the first 


failure of the Truman administration to take 
effective steps to insure the holding cf the 
vital air and sea bases for American defense, 
which we have established during the war 


n money and Amer- 


Truman administra- 


such great cost of Americ 
ican blood. While the 


tion has dallied with these vital matters, our 
allies are engaged in a mad scramble to re- 
gain their lost possessions, to extend their 


frontiers, and to establish unilateral spheres 
of influence 
We demand 
prompt and unequiv il action t 
permanent retention of these bi 
complete American control. 


that our Governn 
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We favor the fullest cooperation with other 
nations to insure peace, but we insist that the 
makers of our foreign policy cling to our 
American ideals of justice and liberty. We 
must never condone the suppression of lib- 
erty in Poland, in the Baltic States, in the 
Balkans, or in any nation in Europe, Asia, or 
elsewhere. It must be our vigorous policy to 
use the leverage afforded by the discussion 
of forgiveness of lend-lease, or of requests for 
new loans, and every other peaceful means, to 
speed the liberation of the people of these 
nations. je 

Just as vigorously we must support in our 
dealings with all nations concerned the right 
of free Jewish immigration into Palestine. 
May we not hope that American influence, 
properly used, can achieve that long-cher- 
ished goal of world Jewry with the due pro- 
tection of the rights of all? 

The Republicans of the Middle West will 
never approve the administration’s indif- 
ference of the extension of human slavery, 
whether the victims be the peoples of the 
nations we ha e defeated in war or the un- 
fortunate natives of Malaya and southeast- 
ern Asia. 

We believe that Christian principles and 
the future peace of the world alike demand 
that the American treatment of the Fili- 
pinos must be the model for the future 
policy of all nations toward the peoples of 
the Orient. 

In short, we propose a complete about- 
face from the weak and vacillating Truman 
New Deal diplomacy which has suffered the 
most humiliating defeat in American his- 
tory. With the greatest military force in 
the world, it has lost every skirmish on the 
diplomatic front. The “four freedoms” and 
the Atlantic Charter have not only been 
disregarded, but specifically violated. Amer- 
ican diplomacy under Truman, instead of 
standing as a fortress for the freedom of 
peoples and the integrity of national ex- 
istence of small nations, has become the 
abject servant of British, French, and Com- 
munist imperiaiism. Truman-Democratic- 
New Deal diplomacy is losing the peace 6 
months after American armies and navies 
won the war. Power politics again rules the 
world, and the Truman administration has 
stood helplessly by. We warn that appease- 
ment now can be as dangerous as at Munich, 
especially when it means compromise with 
the conscience of America. 

Just as firmly we must demand a return 
to a sound basis in our national economy. 
We believe the time has come to bring na- 
tional expenditures down to the tax re- 
ceipts of our National Government. - We 
must live within our income, and that basic 
thinking should govern our consideration of 
loans or gifts to other nations. 

We insist upon rigid honesty throughout 
the national administration, and that there 
be prompt end to the use of public power 
for personal gain. Farticularly, we urge 
Congress immediately to enact legislation 
requiring full publicity to all deals for dis- 
posal of surplus war goods or alien property. 

We face the fact that the present and 
future prosperity of America depends on the 
prompt reconversion of American business to 
a sound peacetime economy. Increased pro- 
duction of sorely needed materials, tools, and 
consumer goods is our paramount need today. 
Without increased production we cannot 
check the current trend of inflation nor 
achieve the full employment which is our 
hope to avoid the cqually serious perils of 
deflation. 

We believe that such increased production 
can be accomplished only by the fullest co- 
operation of American industry, American 
agriculture, and American iabor under the 
profit motives of our system of free enter- 
prise. We believe that system has demon- 
strated its superiority to ny system in the 
world both in the miracle of our production 
for war, and in the long-range record of 
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American industrial expansion which has 
produced for the American people the highest 
standard of living the world has even known. 

We charge that our production has now 
bogged down mainly because the Truman 
New Deal Administration has failed to clear 
away obstacles to reconversion created by 
appressive Federal tax policies and a maze 
of Federal bureaucratic regulation. Par- 
ticularly it has failed to protect the interests 
and preserve the opportunities of small busi- 
ness in our economic life. 

We believe that the regimentation of 
American business, American agriculture, 
and American labor must be speedily termi- 
nated; that special war controls should be 
ended as quickly as possible, and that powers 
of Congress and the State governments, dele- 
gated to the President in the war emergency, 
should be speedily restored to Congress and 
the States. Freedom from regimentation 
is the objective of a liberty-loving people; 
governmental controls should be limited to 
the prevention of abuses and dishonesty, and 
the correction of gross inequalities. 

We believe that the increased production 
so vital to our national prosperity can be 
achieved only under conditions that insure 
prosperity for both capital and labor. We 
deplore the tremendous loss in production 
and the serious delay in reconversion re- 
sulting from a wave of labor disuptes 
which has swept the Nation. The issues in 
these disputes are almost hopelessly com- 
plicated by the efforts of the New Deal 
tinkerers with our national economy to lead 
us in opposite directions at the same time. 

The basis of practically every labor dis- 
pute today is the natural desire of the 
workers to receive under peacetime condi- 
tions a “take home” pay at least equal to 
the amount they received while working 
overtime hours during the war emergency. 
They are supported by those who argue that 
the levels of workers’ incomes must be main- 
tained to provide the buying power required 
to support the full-employment program for 
our country. However desirable this may 
be, from the employer’s point of view, it 
means an increase in his unit cost of produc- 
tion and if he proposes to meet this cost by 
increased prices he runs into the ukase of 
another group of New Dealers which says that 
you can’t increase prices. In this situation, 
the American businessman is chanting the 
familiar words of a late leader of the 
Democratic Party who could not stomach 
the New Deal: “You can’t have it both 
ways.” The President of the United States 
has been unable to show us how we can 
have it both ways, and I do not believe it can 
be accomplished by law or by the creation 
of any additional bureaus or so-called fact- 
finding bodies. 

We endorse collective bargaining. The 
right to bargain implies the right to refuse 
terms offered—-the right of labor to strike 
and the right of management to shut down 
if satisfactory agreements on wages and con- 
ditions cannot be reached. Strikes and shut- 
downs are expensive to the public, but they 
are more expensive to the employers and em- 
ployees involved. We believe that most of 
our labor conflicts could be settled promptly 
if management and labor were free to nego- 
tiate in their own interests. I see no effective 
solution to this problem until free and unfet- 
tered collective bargaining is restored. I 
trust that the position you take here on 
labor will be clear and forthright, and that 
we shall not promise what we cannot per- 
form. 

We reaffirm our belief in the Bill of Rights 
as written in our Federal and State con- 
stitutions, and dedicate ourselves to their 
full enforcement everywhere in our land, re- 
gardless of race, creed, or color. 

We believe that social security must be 
placed upon an actuarially sound fiscal 
basis; that the Truman administration must 
stop using Social Security funds for the cur- 
rent expenses of the Federal Government, 


and that the Social Securit 
should not be used as an in 
of raising taxes to be spent b 
governmental agencies. 

Most important of all, the Republican 
Party must pledge to the American People 
the fulfillment of our Nation's obligation to 
provide a sound and happy future for the 
veterans of this war. That obligation 
transcends any supposed obligation to oy 
allies or to the world. It is first in th. 
hearts of the fathers and mothers, the Wives 
and sweethearts, and the sisters and brothers 
of 11,000,000 fighting men and women. 7. 
gether they constitute a majority of the 
American people. 

First they ask the speedy return to ¢. 
vilian life of every American at home rnq 
abroad whose service is not absolutely es. 
sential to our national interests. And the 
test of the essentialness of any military 
service must lie in the simple question: Js 
what that man is doing so necessary that jt 
justifies keeping kim from his home, jis 
family and his future? 

Our obligation to our veterans is to pro- 
vide for the disabled every possible care and 
comfort, and for the able-bodied, full oppor- 
tunity for normal happiness in their home 
communities. That depends, above all, on 
employment with a future and a comfort- 
able home in healthful and wholesome sur- 
roundings. 

Our veterans are coming home to the great- 
est housing shortage in the histcry of Amer- 
ica, produced ‘xy New Deal policies both be- 
fore and during the war. Only makeshift 
arrangements will solve their immediate 
needs. But it will take real cooperation of 
American Government and private enterprise 
to get the American building industry back 
in high gear, and to relieve the tremendous 
shortage of American homes. It will take 
similar teamwork to insure the continued 
employment of our veterans. 

Finally, we believe the time has come to 
speak out for America; that the efforts of 
our Government should be turned to benefit 
Americans; that the greatest service we can 
do for mankind is to keep America strong. 

I believe that the people of America today 
will listen to straight thinking and plain 
speaking. I am convinced that here and now 
is the opportunity fc. the Republican Party 
to put our country on the road to prosperity 
and sound progress. 


Y Collections 
direct means 
iy extravagant 





Detroit Free Press Opposes Case Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSK! 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1946 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I wish to include an editorial from 
the Detroit Free Press of Friday, Febru- 
ary 1, in which this independent Repu)- 
lican newspaper with a large circulation 
throughout the State of Michigan edi- 
torially expresses its strong opposition 
to the proposed Case bill. 

I also wish to include an article by 
Thomas L. Stokes, which appeared in the 
same issue of the Detroit Free Press, €%- 
pressing views in opposition to the Case 
bill. 

The editorial and article follow: 

ADDING FUEL TO FLAME—ANTILABOR BILLS 


There can be no action without reaction. 
The reactionary labor bills now being pre 












in Congress are the logical reaction to 
nsible labor leadership. 

sat is the biggest danger to the whole 
ro movement. 

tionalism is taking the place of sound 









ee dence of this is the action of the House 
Rules Committee in connection with the 
sce pill. The author is Representative 


15 CASE, arch-conservative Republican 
:outh Dakota. His measure is backed 
a coalition of die-hard southern Bourbons 
nd northern Republicans of the same eco- 





nomic stripe. - 

“Tt is a catch-all proposition, encompassing 
most of the extreme suggestions for the cur- 
+oilment of union rights, such as the repeal 


f ti nti-injunction law. 

“The Rules Committee stipulated, subject 
t te cf the House, that only the Case 
may be considered as a substitute 
‘President Truman’s fact-finding plan. 

E ise the Truman proposition is no 
od and will not work is no reason why 





1workable law should be offered as 


e. 








né yaper fails to understand why 
this one bill should be considered. It is mad 
emotionalism of such a nature which leads 





No hearings have ever been held on the 
| Although it has been kicking 
igress for a long time it was so 
stily presented to the Rules Committee 
Wed day that it had not as yet even been 
nitted in printed form. 
To take away from the organized workers 
ig-fought-for gains would please 
loyers and conservative citizens 
who ¢ of the basic opinion that no labor 
union is any good. 














I y emp 


The violence of irresponsible labor leaders 
hes given that doctrine considerable popu- 
larity. Exasperation at union leaders seeking 
personal power or the exploitation of cock- 


ey economic theories, has brcught abcut 
that large element of opinion. 
But, anybody who has any notion that one 





extreme can remedy another has little kncwl- 
ed f human nature and the American sys- 
tem of government. 

The Case proposals will not work any mcre 
1! will the skimmed-milk suggestions of 
Truman 

All su reactionary measures can achieve 

ae 





is th umpirg on of a lid which will make 
the later explosion all the greater. Its only 
result will be to give the radical element in 
labor uments by which they can add fuel 
to the flames. 

Above all the wild hates, fears, and emo- 
tionalism, two facts stand out: 

1. The House and Senate together will not 
agree to any such extreme measures. 


2. President Truman would veto such legis- 
] n if it were ever presented to him. 
It has already been demonstrated at Ford 


ind Chrysler that when labor and manage- 
nt are represented by men of good will and 
i common sense, grounds of agreement 
cal found. 
This development would lead to the hope 
that the flamboyant exaggerations and wild 
ns of such labor leaders as Walter 


Reuther are not typical of the new and grow- 
ing elements of statesmanship in the labor 

The UAW-CIO is only 10 years old. Yet 
t) matured tremendously since the wild 
Gays of the sit-down strikes. If considered 


broad philosophy outlined by Henry 
I at that recent meeting of the Society 
motive Engineers, the union will con- 
make progress toward sound leader- 


The major factors in letting the radical 


el ts gain free rein and bring about real 
ct Ss just such legislation as is now being 
pr d under the Case bill. 

N 1 honest men ef sincere purpose meet 
u re no barriers to sound understanding. 
= ty disagree in the region of opinion, 


‘cep down underneath they know there 
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is a region of truth. They seek with open 
minds to explore it—knowing that what is 
good for America is in the end good for them. 


BEHIND THE CASE BILL 
(By Thomas L. Stokes) 


WaAsHINGTON.—Something was written here 
a few days ago about accumulating evidence 
tending to show a concerted effort by big in- 
terests to move in at this time and try to 
break the power of labor unions and the 
Truman administration. 

Various significant developments were 
cited. One was the refusal a few days apart 
of General Motors and United States Steel 
to accept compromise wage findings by a 
presidentially appointed wage board, in the 
motors case, and by the President himself in 
the steel case. 

There was reference also to the coalition 
of Republicans and southern Democrats in 
Congress which fought progressive measures 
in the domestic field all during the war and 
have intensified their fight since. 

Now, another chapter begins to unfold 
here, cpenly and brazenly, under manage- 
ment of that coalition. A few simple facts 
will tell the story, although you'll have to 
hang on close, for this particular conspiracy 
involves tricky parliamentary procedure. 

After some deliberation, the House Labor 
Committee finally reported a much-modified 
version of President Truman's proposal! for 
fact-finding boards. This measure then 
went to the Rules Committee, which is sup- 
posed to be a procedural committee to ar- 
range for consideration of bills by the House, 
but which long ago arrogated to itself pow- 
ers far beyond this 

It can virtually nullify the work of regular 
legislative committees. This committee is 
controlled by southern Democrats and Re- 
publicans. 

After a couple of days of public hearings 
about this bill, which went, as usual, beyond 
procedure into merits, Representative Case 
(Republican, South Dakota) turned up be- 
fore the Rules Committee Tuesday afternoon 
with a brand-new bill he had just intro- 
duced. It never had been considered by any 
legislative committee. He didn't even have 
printed copies—only a few typewritten 
copies. He asked that the committee grant a 
rule to make this bill in order as a substitute 
for the Labor Committee bill on the floor. 

Chairman SAsatH (Democrat, Illinois), an 
administration supporter, heard about the 
bill for the first time only the night before. 
He wasn’t in on the secret. But Republican 
and southern Democratic Members were 
thoroughly familiar with it, revealing the 
plot. Mr. Case admitted he had he'!p in writ- 
ing the bill. It was obvious he was the front. 

The next day, according to plan, the Re- 
publican-southern Democratic coalition on 
the commi*tee voted a rule for the Labor 
Committee bill which authorized the Case 
bill to be offered as the only substitute. 

Even for the Rules Committee it is un- 
precedented to permit the cfiering as a sub- 
stitute of a new bill never considered by a 
legislative committee. 

The Case bill, creating a mediation board 
to settle labor disputes, has a beautiful pre- 
amble about being fair to both industry and 
labor. Yet it carries provisions to abrogate 
fundamental rights of labor. 

These include, for some purposes, repeal of 
the Norris-LaGuardia anti-injunction law, 
This law was put on the books 14 years ago, 
after a long battle, to protect labor from 
sweeping cour. injunctions such as that by 
which Attorney General Daugherty broke the 
railway maintenance workers’ strike in the 
Harding administration. 

The Case bill is recognized as an anti- 
labor bill by anybody familiar with labor 
law history. 

Recognized as its real sponsors are Rep- 
resentatives SMITH, Democrat, Virginia; Cox, 
Democrat, Georgia, and HALLEcK, Republi- 
can, Indiana, all veterans on the Rulcs Com- 
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mittee and active figures in the coalition. 
When you have watched Congress for many 
years and have found out the motives of 
Members, it is easy to smell out one like this 
and what the real purpose is. 

Messrs. SMITH and Cox are known for their 
antagonism to labor and Mr. HALLEcK is one 
of the Republican House leaders. 

They have done a job here, make no mis- 
take about that. The facts speak for them- 
selves, both in the brazen way they used the 
Rules Committee and in the objectives of the 
bill itself 

This is the story behind this story. 
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Livestock Food 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1946 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcORD, I include the following resolu- 
tion which was unanimously adopted by 
the members of the Midwest Feed Man- 
ufaciurers Association co January 11, 
1946: 

Members of the Midwest 
turers Association are aware of the sim} 
truth that its industry has been ackn wl- 
edged as an essential and useful class of 
manufacturers. The 


Feed Manufac 








scientific conversion of 
by-products and grains into useful and 
profitable products for feeders has become 
an established and significant manufactur- 
ing process. The remarkably economical 
production of food in the last five years has 
served as final proof 
With this record in the near past d with 
the urgent need for food continuing, mem- 
bers of this association fear that any un- 
sound practice in buying, preparing, or selling 


these feeds will bring quick disaster in tl 
midst of a great opportunity to serve even 
a greater good 

No practice in history so sharply injures 
the Nation’s agricultural economy and so 
endangers livestock feeders, poultry f 
and the feed industry as the practice of wide- 
spread and deplorable bartering and tie-in 
trading th t now robs the feed from 
who need it most. 


Livestock feeders of straight proteins, h¢ 
raisers and poultrymen all face a disaster 
those areas where trading is not or cannot 


be practiced. It is for these people that we 
plead for action: Therefore be it firmly 
Resolved, That members and guests of thi 
association gathered here condemn this p 
tice as being wasteful, uneconomic and - 
spired in many cases by greed; be it further 
Resolved, That legislative cr administrative 
action correcting this practice be fostere 
endorsed by this association, and that 
joining in this resolution he 
known to the incustry 








made publ 


and its allied trade 


Loan to England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1946 
Mr. GAVIN. Mir. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REeEcorpD, 
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I include the following editorial appear- 
ing in the St. Mary’s Daily Press of 
January 31, 1946: 


LOAN TO ENGLAND 


President Truman yesterday urged Con- 
gress to approve an approximate $4,000,000,- 
000 loan to Great Britain on the assump 
tion that such a loan will spur production in 
this country and world-Wide prosperity. 

Mr. Truman will have to do a lot of talking 
to convince Congress and the American peo- 
ple this loan should go through. 

We might ask what became of the money 
we loaned England to get her “out of hock” 
after the last war. 

It 1s pretty well known we got little of 
that back, and in addition Uncle Sam was 
dubbed “Uncle Shylock” for demanding even 
interest payments on that financial obliga- 
tion. 

Right at this moment we have hundreds 
of thousands of discharged GI’s looking for 
places to live. 

If Congress is going to be so generous with 
money, why not loan $4,000,000,000 to these 
servicemen so they can build their own 
homes. 

Give them the money at low interest rates. 
In this way the money will be kept in the 
United States, and you can rest assured most 
of it will be paid back to the Treasury— 
something we are not assured of if the loan 
goes abroad. 

The able Paul Mallon in his column today 
says that the United States has no assurance 
that any part of an approved loan to England 
will be spent in this country, which rips wide 
open Mr. Truman’s argument that such a 
financial transaction will be of business ben- 
efit to America. 

Perhaps England needs this loan, but the 
Lord knows other nations and other people 
need it just as badly. 

This loan business means something per- 
sonal to every American taxpayer, for if the 
loan is not repaid, granted that it might be 
approved, it will have to come out of their 
pockets. 

As it is now, the loan agreement calls for 
no interest payments the first 5 years it is 
in effect, and then no interest if England’s 
trade balance is not favorable. 

It is a type of loan no American bank 
would pass on favorably, yet the United 
States Government is asked to O. K. it with 
the faint hope it may bring us more busi- 
ness gains. 





Veterans’ Preference in Purchase of Sur- 
plus Government Property 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EUGENE WORLEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1946 


Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks, I in- 
sert herewith a letter from Mr. George 
Schaeffer, of Happy, Tex., veteran of two 
world wars, outlining in humorous vein 
all of the red tape and difficulty he and 
his son, a veteran of this war, had in se- 
curing a much sought after jeep. It 
seems that under the present system of 
so-called veterans’ preference, a veteran 
would have to have a sense of humor to 
comply with all of the red tape, and so 
forth, to get a jeep. 
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It is imperative that the surplus prop- 
erty disposal agencies immediately cut all 
this red tape and give these veterans the 
quick action Congress intended for them 
to have. 

The letter follows: 


Happy, TEx., December 17, 1945. 
Congressman EUGENE WORLEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear GENE: Guess I might as well head 
my letter “We got our jeep” as we really 
got it. The enclosed missive from the 
Amarillo News by Henry Fox partially ex- 
plains some of the problems encountered by 
the returning veterans. I had served in 
World War I and took a tool notion that it 
would be a grand idea to add another war to 
my record so I enlisted in World War II. 
After a little over 3 years in this one, one- 
half of which was spent overseas, I was re- 
turned home for discharge. Had always 
taken a liking to these jeeps and made up 
my mind to own one someday so when I got 
home [I started to investigate and found out 
all I had to do was to put in my application 
with my county agent. As you can tell by 
my writing I am a farmer and wait my turn. 
I got home about ist of July last and put 
in my application with my county agent in 
August. Some time in September I got a 
letter from SWPC saying I had been put on 
their list as wanting surplus war property 
and they would remember me. Along in 
September I got a letter stating they would 
sell various surplus property at different 
places during the first 10 days in October 
and to be at one of these places at that time. 
So I took out for Fort Sill as it was the 
nearest place designated. On arriving there 
I was informed that all jeeps were frozen by 
order of the Government and all pick-ups 
were sold but there were still some weapons 
carriers left over. As you no doubt know 
these weapons carriers are a sort of cross be- 
tween a pickup and a truck. They carry 
about the same load as a pickup and use as 
much gas as the largest truck, so in order not 
to be disappointed I decided to try and pur- 
chase a weapons carrier. The men in charge 
at the office assured me that all I had to do 
was to pick out the vehicle in line I wished to 
purchase and they would give me the price 
on it. So I went out and looked over the line 
of several hundred vehicles. Incidentally, a 
couple of Kraut prisoners who were servicing 
said vehicles tried to run me out of there as 
they said I had no business there but I quick- 
ly gave those lousy bums to understand that 
this was the good old United States of Ameri- 
ca and that they didn’t have a thing to say 
about what I was doing. I took down a list 
of about a dozen different vehicles in the 
line and returned to the office to find out the 
price on them. After checking them over on 
his list the man told me there was just one 
vehicle in my whole list that was for sale as 
he hadn't received a price on the others in 
his catalog. He gave me the item number 
on this vehicle and also the price as it stood 
so I returned to the lot to investigate this 
vehicle. Weil it was a weapons carrier all 
right or rather what was left of it. Some 
of the motor was there but no battery and 
no tires and the price was $434.30 so as I was 
there in the family car and no way to haul it 
back I passed up the bargain and came on 
back home. 

Shortly after this time my son who had also 
been in the service received his discharge 
and as he had decided to go into the farm- 
ing business with me I told him of the won- 
derful opportunity of securing Government 
equipment. He also had great dreams of a 
jeep on the farm so he also put in his ap- 
plication with qur county agent’s office and 
about a month later got his O. K. Some 
time later we both got a notice that all such 





things had been transferred from the SWPc 
to the RFC and about 10 days later | got a 
notice that the RFC was holding a jeep fo, 
me at Camp Polk, La., and my son that they 
were holding one for him at Camp Bowie 
Tex. As we figured out we could do wits, 
one jeep between us and the one at Camp 
Eowie was only 250 miles from home and th» 
one at Camp Polk was perhaps £00 or ¢ 
miles we decided to try the nearest so we got 
in the old family car and headed for Camp 
Bowie to pick up our jeep. On the Way there 
we blew out a tire and gave $14 for an ojg 
third-grade tire to finish the trip but it lasted 
just the next day and went out also. We 
then stopped at a county seat town ang 
managed to talk the ration board out of , 
new tire to get home on, which I think was 
a@ great feat in itself. Well, we arrived gt 
Brownwood and saw the jeep, which was just 
what we wanted. We were informed after 
inspecting it that we must go to Fort Worth 
and trade with the RFC, and so out we starteq 
for Fort Worth. On the way we blew cut 
another tire, but arrived in Fort Worth on 
Friday night and reported to RFC Saturday 
morning only to see a sign on the door that {t 
was closed until Monday morning. So we 
got busy on the telephone and eventually 
located someone who agreed to come down 
and fix us up. He took our certified check 
for $695 and gave us a slip cf paper releasing 
Said jeep to us, so out we started to Camp 
Bowie once more to claim our jeep. Got 
there Saturday afternoon and everyone was 
off duty for the week end, but eventually we 
located the officer in charge. 

Being a very agreeable sort of a guy, he 
finally agreed that while it seemed very un- 
orthodox to.do business on one slip of paper 
rather than delay us over the week end he 
would release the jeep to us, so we took it to 
town to have it registered and start on our 
journey home. At the tax collector's office 
they informed us they couldn’t stick out 
their necks and do anything without papers 
of some sort, so back we went to camp and 
located the same officer in charge and he 
fixed us up some sort of typewritten slip on 
the property and assured us we would have 
no more trouble. Back to town now and the 
tax collector’s office, which was closed as it 
was nearly night. Eventually we decided to 
take the jeep on home without licensing as 
we decided most of the highway cops were in 
bed by now. A streak of luck accompanied 
us as we made it home by Sunday morning 
without a bit of trouble, and now we are the 
proud possessors of a jeep. Incidentally, a 
week later, I got a letter from RFC offering 
to ship me the same identical jeep as soon 
as they received a check for the amount 
Well, after all, “All’s well that ends well.” 
We spent about $150 chasing around after 
said jeep, as well as the $695 purchase price 
No one but former servicemen would have 
the persistence to see it on through as we 
did. After all, everyone we came in contact 
with was helpful and cooperative, so I guess 
it is the system of ever-changing red tape 
and not the individual te blame. If it were 
made any easier, it just wouldn’t seem right 
to the ex-serviceman. 

Very truly, 
Gro. SCHAEFFER. 


P. S.—Incidentally, I might add the jeep 
was worth all the effort expended in obtain- 
ing it. That little machine will do all that 
a hoss, car, truck, or tractor will do, and 
do it better. We have herded cattle, pulled 
posts, dug postholes, pulled tractors to crank 
them, pulled the truck out of mudholes with 
it, and a thousand other things. You have 
no doubt heard the old saying that “it will 
do anything but climb trees”—well, the old 
jeep will even do that. 








A Letter From an Army Officer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1946 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein a letter which 
was published in the Chelsea Evening 
Record, Chelsea, Mass., on Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 29, 1946. This letter was written 
by Second Lt. Fred C. Spracklin, of 

Is 


Chelsea, my congressional district: 

Dear Sir: I’m writing this letter to you, 
the representative of my district, in the hope 
that you will be able to answer a few ques- 
tions which are in my mind. 


My first reference is to a recent statement 
made in Guam by Secretary of War Patter- 
son, to the effect that he had not known 
points ceased to accumulate on September 
9 1945. A subsequent statement on his 
part, to the effect that he had not heard of 
» message delivered to a joint session of 
Coneress by ex-Chief of Staff Marshall, set- 
ting March as the month in which men with 
9 years’ service would become eligible for 
discharge, adds to the confusion. This sit- 
uation alone leads us to ask ourselves, “Who 
is facing the demobilization problem?” It 
seems to me that the executive at the head 
of the War Department should be the first 
person to know what is going on ‘n all mat- 
ters pertaining to servicemen. The demo- 
bilization, by all appearances, has taken a 
back seat in affairs back home. There isn’t 
any doubt in my mind, and I speak for 
countless other army men as well, that de- 
mobilization should rank in importance 
along with such other postwar problems as 
reconversion and labor. 

Army Education Chief, Lt. Gen. Collins, in 
another recent statement, made it clear 
that reductions in future discharge require- 
ments would be slowed up considerably and 
that these reductions would be based on coc- 
cupational needs rather than the amount 
of shipping available. What became of the 
old and familiar cry, “There is a shortage of 
ships"? 

FIGURES 800,000 NEEDED 


General MacArthur estimated some time 
ago that his occupational force in Japan 
would not exceed 200,000 troops. Allowing 
another 200,000 for the remainder of the 
Pacific theater, we find that 400,000 troops 
can fill Pacific needs. This figure, coupled 
with a like figure for Europe brings our total 
occupational needs to approximately 800,000. 
Selective Service in 1945 alone, covers this 
amount, not considering the 50,000 inductees 
scheduled for coming months and the reen- 

Let us look at the so-called “drastic cuts” 
made to dat in the discharge requirements, 
As of October 1, 1945, the point score for 

ficers was seventy-five. The entire month 
of November passed before a two-point re- 
luction was made, effective December 1. The 
prescnt score is seventy, just five points be- 
low that of October 1. The present 50-point 
score for enlisted men is still extremely high, 
nsidering the amount of service one must 
ve to become eligible. In regard to dis- 
arges on service alone, the 4-year and 3- 

r 6-month requirements for officers and 

isted men, respectively, is an insult to 
ie intelligence of all Army personnel. 

If more troops are needed over here, and 
I very strongly doubt it, it indicates whole- 
sale inefficiency on the part of high Army 
Olcials, The island of Luzon is crowded 
beyond imagination With idle men, men who 
Cannot possibly be efficiently used in the 
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entire Philippine Islands. I speak not from 
hearsay, but as a result of the time I spent 
there. Here at base F you have the ideal 
example of wasted manpower. 

I should like to see a congressional inves- 
tigating committee formed to investigate the 
disposition of troops in the entire Pacific 
area. An excellent starting point would be 
here at base F, New Guinea. Let us get the 
demobilization problem out of the hands of 
men who desire to remain in the Army. 

In closing I would like to say that the 
above opinions are shared by everyone who 
wants to return home as soon as possible. 
I would appreciate any aid you may be able 
to effect in this regard. 

Thanking you, I remain, 

Yours sincerely, 
FRED C, SPRACKLIN, 
Second Lieutenant, Infantry. 





What About the Farmer’s Rights? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1946 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I submit for 
the consideration of my colleagues to- 
day an editorial from the Times-Record, 
published in Spencer, W. Va., and edited 
by Mr. Harold G. Everly. 

The editor brings to our attention in a 
forcible manner the position of the 
farmer in the situation brought about by 
industrial strife and pleads for equitable 
treatment for the farmers, a group 
which fulfilled every call for increased 
food production, received less return, and 
did not fuss about it. 

The editorial follows: 


WHAT ABOUT THE FARMER’S RIGHTS? 


We hear plenty these days about the rights 
of labor and not enough about the rights 
of the farmer. Let’s talk about those for a 
change. 

We've got a way of life in this country. 
Maybe it isn’t perfect, but take a look 
around the world and see if there’s anything 
any better anywhere. It’s so good that mil- 
lions of Americans have just fought the cost- 
liest, bloodiest war in history to keep it. 

We won that war—and now because we 
aren’t rolving our industrial problems at 
home we're in grave danger of losing the 
peace. We wonder what our enemies are 
thinking right now. They probably can’t 
make heads or tails of it. Neither can we. 

Nobody has done more to maintain our 
way of life than the farmer. Nobody knows 
better than he what that way of life means. 
All during the war he worked long hours to 
keep food and fiber rolling to our men and 
women in service and to the home folks. He 
was up early. He finished late. He had to 
do double duty because his boy or his hired 
help went off to fight. He drove himself and 
his machinery and equipment to the break- 
ing point. He gave us the highest produc- 
tion of food we have ever known. 

But his job wasn’t finished when Japan 
quit. He is being asked to increase the yield 
on his farm. Given any kind of break and 
he'll do it. But he needs the tools of pro- 
duction, just as the industrial worker needs 
tools to turn out a day’s work. 

Here’s the rub. Where are those tools com- 
ing from now that the United Steelworkers of 
America—CIO—have gone out on strike? 
That will stop the makers of tractors, reap- 
ers, plows, and all the other steel products 
needed on farms, That will stop the farmer 
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from getting the replacements and additions 
he desperately needs this spring. And that 
will stop a lot of deserving people both here 
and abroad from getting the food and cloth- 
ing they are counting on. 

We ask ourselves why this strike is threat- 
ening to hit us in the most vulnerable spot 
of all—the bread basket. We're told the steel- 
workers want more money. First they de- 


manded a general wage increase which totaled 


$225,000,000. Now, they'll compromise on an 
increase of $166,000,000. The steel companies 
have offered $135,000,000. We're told by the 
union that the steel companies can meet its 
demand out of hidden profits. The steel 
companies say they have no hidden profits, 
and a National War Labor Board ruling backs 
them up. They say they cannot raise wages 
unless the OPA lets them raise prices for their 


steel. 


We believe everyone ought to have a fair 


wage—based on his production. But the 
steelworkers are already among the highest 
paid in American industry. They received 
wage increases between January 1941 and 
August “945 of 34 percent. That was more 
than the cost of living index, as prepared 
by the Department of Labor, went up during 
the same period. 


We also believe that when two groups 


sign a contract they have entered into a 
sacred agreement to keep the terms of that 
contract. The steelWorkers have contracts 
with the steel companies that last until next 
October. The steelworkers pledged them- 
selves not to strike during the life of the 
co tracts. ‘'f our written agreement can be 
torn up at the whim of one group, what 
confidence can be placed in the validity of 
such agreements? 


When one group tears up a contract, ties 


up an essential industry, deprives the farmer 
of tools of production, undermines that 


farmer’s livelihood, and cuts down needed 


food crops, then we say there is something 


wrong—radically wrong. 

The farmer has a right to a decent living, 
and the right to buy the things he needs 
to make it. His sweat has earned it. His 
stake in this work stoppage is big. We hope 
he'll find ways of making his voice felt— 
where it will do the most good. We hope 
he will insist on keeping a way of life that 
he has stood for and worked for and that 
he wants to pass along as an American 
heritage to his loved ones. 





Iowa Food in War and Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1946 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include a statement of R. K. Bliss, 
Iowa Director of Extension Service. Dr. 
Bliss points out emphatically the value 
of Iowa food, not only in winning the war 
but in sustaining our own people. In 
peacetime it is shown that Iowa food pro- 
ducers are interested in international as 
well as national high standards of human 
nutriment. Without question, Iowa's 
food production will continue to have 
an important bearing on our internal 
and international relationships. 

GREAT IMPORTANCE OF IOWA FOOD 

Last week a friend of mine bought a few 
pounds of butter in Iowa and took it back 
to Chicago with him so that his family could 
have some real cow butter. Another friend 
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bought some butter to take back to Milwau- 

kee for his family. And remember this oc- 

curred at the end of 1945, the highest milk- 

producing year in the history of the United 
tates. 

There are also shortages of certain kinds of 
meat. It has been difficult to buy bacon and 
pork chops, even in Iowa. One of the rea- 
sons why the Government moved to stop the 
packinghouse strike was because butcher 
shops were becoming bare of meat. Even 
the much maligned and abused egg may be- 
come a welcome table visitor. 

The fact is that there is a world shortage 
of fats, milk, meat, and eggs, the kinds of 
products that Iowa farmers specialize in pro- 
ducing. The fact is that even though milk 
production in the United States in 1945 was 
the largest on record there is a marked but- 
ter shortage. 

We should also keep in mind that this 
shortage comes at the close of 9 years of 
high-crop production in the United States. 
We have had good crop years since and in- 
cluding 1937. In 4 of the 9 years production 
was increased about one-third in order to 
meet war needs. Nevertheless Uncle Sam's 
pantry shelves are short of food. 

What has happened to our food supply? 
Cne answer is that we lost and wasted food 
during the war period. Another answer is 
that we have sent large amounts of food to 
our allies and to hungry people in liberated 
countries. Actually, however, this has taken 
only about 7 percent of our food, while, ac- 
cording to Government reports, the increase 
in production has been about 30 percent. 

The important and significant thing that 
has happened is that on the average the 
people of the United States are consuming 
more meat, milk, and eggs per person than 
was consumed before the war. All of us 
like and prefer to eat animal products. Peo- 
ple buy when and if they have the money. 
When low-income groups have good wages 
they buy more meat, milk, and eggs. When 
wages are low or when there is unemploy- 
ment those affected buy as little meat and 
milk as possible. The increase in the con- 
sumption of these products during the war 
period was mostly in the low-income group 
who were earning good wages. 

There was another reason, too, that had 
much to do with better diets and certainly 
will have a permanent future effect. Dur- 
ing the war period the entire country greatly 
speeded up adult nutritional campaigns to 
get people to eat foods that were better 
balanced. The purpose was, of course, to 
increase the health and vigor of our people 
as a war measure. 

American people have been well fed dur- 
ing the war years—by all odds the best fed 
in the world. In spite of this fact, however, 
there are millions of people in this country 
at the present time who do not have an ade- 
quate diet. We had a rude awakening in re- 
gard to health during the war period. The 
Army and Navy wanted strong vigorous men 
and women, who could stand the rigors of 
military life. The induction centers in the 
United States literally turned away millions 
of young men and women because of un- 
fitness. The reason in all too many Cases 
was physical defects due to malnutrition. 

There seems little doubt that if the people 
of the United States had the kind of foods 
they want and need and also had the money 
to buy such foods there would be very little 
danger of a surplus of fats, meat, milk, and 
eggs. If our people had what they need and 
also what they want, there would probably 
not be enough to go around, 

At the present moment there is a world 
shortage of fats and animal protein foods. 
These foods are urgently needed now to bal- 
ance the vegetable diets of European peoples, 
They are needed to put health, vigor, and 
hope into the peoples of war-torn countries. 
They are also needed for the health and well- 
being of our people at home, 


What does this mean to Iowa agriculture? 
It, of course, means that Iowa farmers pro- 
duce the products now most needed to im- 
prove nutrition, that is, milk, meat, fats, and 
eggs. Iowa farmers are the largest and most 
efficient producers of these products. Iowa 
farmers therefore have the best and most 
important food products in the world to 
sell. They have products which people want; 
products which people need for good nutri- 
tion. 

Iowa farmers are interested in getting their 
products overseas to other peoples. They 
should be interested in the international food 
and agricultural organization as a means 
of developing foreign markets. They should 
be interested both from the standpoint of 
need and from the standpoint of developing 
a taste and a desire for animal foods. 

Iowa farmers are interested in improving 
the quality of their products so that people 
will keep coming back for more. Iowa dairy 
interests are very much aware of the im- 
portance of quality and are organizing on a 
State-wide basis to improve the quality of 
milk and its products. 

Iowa farmers are deeply interested in full- 
time employment for all workers at good 
wages. They are, therefore, vitally con- 
cerned with labor-management disputes that 
put people out of work. Widespread unem- 
ployment in the United States is the princi- 
pal bug-bear Iowa farmers have to fear. 

Organized agriculture, general farm or- 
ganizations and cooperatives, in fact all 
Iowa should vigorously support better nutri- 
tion programs. We should organize and sup- 
port programs to let people everywhere know 
what we have for sale. We have the best 
sales products and also the best sales argu- 
ments in the world to support our products. 
To do this is both humanitarian and good 
business. 

Iowa foods at the present moment are ef- 
fectively working for peace and good will 
abroad and for health and vigor at home. 
Clearly, all Iowa should work for the largest 
use of these products and then perhaps we 
wouldn’t have to worry later on about post- 
War surpluses. 





Reasoning of a Serviceman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, since the din of battle has 
ceased and our boys are having plenty of 
time and opportunity to give some 
thought to our domestic and foreign 
problems, it is most interesting to note 
the reasoning and reactions of our serv- 
icemen. 

Many of these men have now reached 
the age where they are not only capable 
of thinking for themselves, but they are 
beginning to assert themselves. Their 
ideas are becoming crystallized, and they 
seem to experience little or no difficulty 
in expressing themselves clearly and to 
the point on the problems of the day. 

They were told that they were fighting 
to preserve in the world the American 
conceptions of life and government. 
Their thinking has been stimulated by 
the un-American treatment to which 
they have been subjected. They have 
seen the wanton waste, and the disregard 
for statements made by those in au- 
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thority; they have seen the reckless man. 
ner in which those in authority hay. 
dealt with truth and with our cherishe; 
American ideals. They resent this pit. 
terly. To think that many of their byq- 
dies were forced to give their lives, ang 
many more were brought back crippleq 
and maimed for life, and then the syr. 
vivors come home to find that we are be. 
ing led down the very path to totalitar. 
ianism along which those we fought were 
blindly led, is enough to provoke their 
best thinking and arouse their most se. 
vere criticism of the present trends jn 
this country. 


Mr. Speaker, while these men were in 
uniform, they were instructed not to 
write to their Congressmen. But now 
that they have shed their uniforms and 
donned civilian clothing, and are once 
again standing firmly upon American 
soil, they are glad to point out the fal- 
lacies of the propaganda which the New 
Deal administration has been, and is, 
broadcasting over this country and 
abroad. They unhesitatingly go to the 
core of these troubles by attacking the 
problems from the premises and reason- 
ing out to logical conclusions. 

The following letter from a veteran of 
both World War I and World War II, 
just back from the service, plainly ex- 
presses his views on some of the contro- 
versial issues of the day. He and many 
others are now writing their Congress- 
men, and I am happy that their spon- 
taneous expression is being heard all 
over this country. Their experiences and 
observations are worthy of our most seri- 
ous consideration. They saw, first hand, 
the things we were supposed to be fight- 
ing against abroad. Now they see clearly 
that.we are about to fall into the same 
errors and pitfalls, and it behooves us 
to take counsel from them, and steer 
clear of these dangers. 

I am happy to quote the following in- 
telligent and well-reasoned letter from 
a highly respected veteran, of Bartles- 
ville, Okla.: 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLA., January 30, 1946. 

Hon. Grorce SCHWABE, 
Congressman, First Oklahoma District, 
Capitol Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: First, I wish to con- 
gratulate you upon your thorough research 
into the thoughts, desires, and hopes of the 
citizens in this district during your recent 
visit. I feel sure that you now know better 
than ever the trend of thought here relative 
to both domestic and foreign affairs. 

Second, I wish to commit myself with re- 
gard to a few of the more important prob- 
lems of the day as follows: 

Labor: I am most friendly toward labor 
and labor organizations, believing that or- 
ganized labor has a definite place in the 
scheme of our national life. However. ! 
firmly feel that labor must, in some manner 
be held responsible for the fulfillment of 
their commitments under negotiated, exe- 
cuted contracts. Also, the rights of non- 
striking labor must not be interfered with 
through the medium of picketing or other- 
wise. 

Economy: A little calculating has more 
than startled me. Although many agencies 
have been eliminated and reduced we have 
over 3,000,000 civilian Government em- 
ployees. Well, at a reasonable wage, Wit) 
Office rent, office equipment and supp-!€s. 
together with expense accounts, I believe that 
the burden of this extravagance nears the 
$10,000,000,000 mark on an annual basis— 









s that figure is conservative. No one 
of s thinking expects our budget ever to 
be balé iced, the thought of debt reduction 
socsible, With current proposals of full 
yment, extended unemployment bene- 





ex and many other ideas that would mul- 
tip sly our obligations many times the present 
pled ‘dges. Obviously, the only possible chance 
we have for extended prosperity is for all 
unnecessary governmental expenditures to 


be drastically reduced. Such a program of 

snomy would encourage both industry and 
and would release billions of Govern- 
debts for industrial spending. Even- 
» there will be some sort of business 
ction or adjustment. How soon no one 
knows or even how severe. Unless our na- 

! economic situation becomes much 
substantial before that occurs, I hesi- 
tate to even think of the terrific mess we 
al] will be in. 

Foreign: We should be more firm and defi- 
nite in our foreign relations. We seem to 
be the goat and I feel that a firmer stand 
on our convictions would result in more re- 
pect from others and certainly more self- 
respe ct. The loan to Britain should be 
made only upon a sound, repayment basis. 
The British Empire produces many raw prod- 
ucts we must import. A small percent of 
the value of such imports, guaranteed as to 
amount of imports and percent of value, 
should be applied to the loan. If Britain 
doesn't want it that way let’s turn it down. 

™ general I feel very much disturbed, as 
do millions of Americans. I have found it 
necessary to stop allotment purchase of 
bonds and shall cash in most of those I have 
bought. I cannot subscribe to and help 
finance a system of thoughtless, unnecessary, 
wasteful spending. Billions of dollars can 
and should ke cut from appropriations with- 
out depriving one single citizen of the aid 
or benefits that properly belong to him under 
our present security and benefit plans. To 
ntinue to help support such extravagance, 
in my opinion, is unpatriotic to say the least. 
certainly is not my patriotic duty to en- 
e it any further. My conscience is 
—veteran of both World Wars, and I am 
asking for one single personal thing 

1 I mention that. My country owes me 
ig but a return to something that re- 

stability. 

It is nice to be able to write to you, as 
I feel that you do not condone the evident 
principles of the bureaucrats of socialistic 

inings. Sorry to take up so much of your 
time—this is much longer than I expected 
it to be. By the way, I am an employee— 
not an employer; and just as interested as 
anyone in fair wages for a fair day’s work. 

Yours very truly, 




























semble: 











P. S.—I voted from Guam 2 years ago. 





Housing and America’s Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 5 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a radio ad- 
dress entitled “Housing and America’s 
Future,” delivered by me over Station 
WIND and a group of Wisconsin stations, 
on February 2, 1946. 
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There being no objection, the address 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


My fellow-Americans, if you and I were to 
ask the man in the street what he thinks the 
three biggest domestic problems facing 
America today are, he would probably answer 
this way: The liggest problem is strikes. 
The next biggest problem is the menace of 
inflation, due to strikes and underproduc- 
tion. The most important problem after 
that is the housing shortage, due to the same 
causes. 

These three problems are interconnected 
in many ways. Obviously, if we can lick this 
strike problem, if we can get into full produc- 
tion, then we can help defeat the threat of 
inflation and we can go a long way toward 
solving the housing crisis. 

We 140,000,000 Americans are not afraid of 
any one or all of these tnree crises. We are 
however tremendously concerned about them. 

We faced a crisis on December 7, 1941, and 
we rose to meet it. We united then to face 
a foreign foe. We used our God-given in- 
genuity, our brains, and our brawn to make 
us adequate. 

That is what we mus’ do, now—unite, so 
ac to end the frictions which keep us frart, 
that prevent us from getting into action as 
we did after Pearl Harbo:. 

You remember Abraham Lincoln’s words, 
“A house divided against itself cannot 
stand.” Those werds ring truer than ever 
today. 

I am confident that we can be adequate to 
meet this crisis. Nothing can prevent us 
from being adequate except our own blind- 
ness. Let’s take the blinders off. Come, let 
us reason together, and get the solution. 


DEFINITION OF THE HOUSING PROBLEM 


Now, let us all—you and I—look closely at 
the third great problem I have mentioned~ 
the problem of housing. 

What does this problem consist of? It con- 
sists of not only a shortage of actual homes— 
a 5,000,000-home shortage—it consists also of 
the generally run-down condition of Amer- 
ica’s homes and the fact that we still have 
a long way to go in helping more Americans 
who want to do so to own their own dwellings. 

Our housing is a vital part of our standard 
of living. We are proud of that standard of 
living, the highest of any major power on 
earth, but we want to improve it. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE HOUSING PROBLEM 


Now, lately, you’ve probably heard a lot of 
talk from Washington to the effect that 
bureaucratic “manna” is going to rain down 
on localities like Chicago and lick this hous- 
ing crisis. Federal pap is supposed to be the 
cure-all. 

But it definitely will not be the cure-all. 
Let’s debunk some of the synthetic thinking 
behind this reliance on Federal Government 
hand-cuts. 

The Federal Budget is expected to be un- 
balanced this year by $4,000,000,000. The na- 
tional debt is climbing up to $300,000,000,000. 
Isn't it time, then, that we stop this ten- 
dency of running to Washington for funds? 
If we don’t stop this habit, we will be blind 
and dumb and failing in our obligations to 
our country and our children. 

Mr. Lindsay Warren, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, recently said a 
mouthful. He said that a widespread awak- 
ening by the American people to the danger 
of national bankruptcy was imperative. 

He said the remedies for the situation were 
clear: 

(a) There must be a drastic reorganization 
of governmental agencies so as to eliminate 
waste and inefficiency. 

(b) There must be a strenuous effort to 
balance the National Budget through a sharp 
reduction in Federal expenditures. This, he 
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commented, would require the wholehearted 
support by the people of congressional econ- 
omy moves. 

(c) He called for a more conscientious 
type of public service by those entrusted 
with the responsibility of spending the peo- 
ple’s money. 

(d) He urged a reexamination by Congress 
of its blank-check grants of spending money 
to certain executive agencies. 

(e) He advocated that the States assume 
& proper share of their responsibilities to- 
ward the Union instead of looking to the 
Federal Government for more and more as- 
sistance. 

If this be conservatism, 
icals make the most of it. 


then let the rad- 


SPECIFIC HOUSING PHONY NOTIONS 


Now, let’s look at some of the specific 
phony notions about how the housing crisis 
will be licked, notions based largely on 
reliance on Washington pap. 

Let’s note these truths in answer to the 
phony notions: 

1. Legislation does not build houses: Only 
honest sweat and toil get production and 
build houses. Let us not make a fetish out 
of legislation, particularly legislation with 
high-sounding titles or glittering phrases. 


2. The Federal Government can’t solve 
the housing problem of every local com- 
munity: When you come down to funda- 


mentals, it is, for example, the city of Chi- 
cago and the city of Waukegan and the city 
of Milwaukee, which have to do the spade 
work in solving their own housing problems. 
The Federal Government can, however, 
off the brakes so as to enable local 
munities to get into action. 

3. Bureaucratic patchwork isn’t going to 
solve this housing problem: We desperately 
neec temporary housing right now. Every 
community must seek out all its vacant 
dwelling space and make that space avail- 
able and comfortable, particularly to our 
ex-servicemen. 

We don't want our boys who fought in 
fox holes to live in rat holes as they are 
being forced to do now. 

We need quick constructive action and 
real long-range planning, too, planning prin- 
cipally by local citizens and builders. 

They've got to remember the fact that we 
are in an atomic age, and aerial age. 

Safety through decentralization, speed 
through air travel, health from already over- 
crowded cities—these are but a few of the 
modern factors that must be born in mind. 


A NATIONAL HOUSING PROGRAM 


Now, my friends, I want to suggest some 
more further specific points in a national 
housing program. I have made these points 
in remarks on the floor of the United States 
Senate, and I am happy to resubmit them 
now. 

(1) Encourage a revolution in the private 
construction industry. I said “revolution.” 


take 
com- 


By that I mean we must have new ma- 
terials, new methods, new plans for home 
building in this atomic age. 

The old ways—slow, costly, obsolete—are 


not good enough for us today any more 
than they were good enough during the war. 

Abraham Lincoln, that great American 
whose birthday we will celebrate on Feb- 
ruary 12, had the right idea when he said, 
I quote: 

“The dogmas of the quiet past are inade- 
quate to the stormy present. The occasion 
is piled high with difficulty. We must rise 
with the occasion. As our case is new, so 
we must think anew and act anew. We must 
disenthrall ourselves and then we shall save 
our country.” 

But let us go on with further points in 
the housing program 

(2) Get rid of monopolies in the build- 
ing trades. 
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(3) Get rid of union restrictions in the 
building trades—the kind of restrictions 
that require that only so many bricks can 
be laid in a day and that mass-production 
methods cannot be used. The country’s 
need is paramount. Good union men see 
that. 

(4) Amend our obsolete municipal build- 
ing codes so that all of the needless regula- 
tions that delay housing construction and 
make it unnecessarily costly are eliminated. 

(5) Prevent landlords from squeezing cash 
out of desperate renters. But give landlords 
equitable returns. 

(6) Encourage every citizen in every com- 
munity, together with his local officials, to 
get underneath this problem and lick it. 

This sixth point is the most important 
point. If the citizen—you and I—do our 
share, we cannot help but make our country 
adequate. 

We can lick the housing crisis. We can 
lick the inflation crisis and the strike crisis. 
This is no time for defeatism or smugness. 

It is a time for clear thinking and action— 
action that will mold our American future. 

Let’s go, America. It’s time for teamwork. 





Pauiey and Allen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 5 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Pauley and Allen” by Walter 
Lippmann published in today’s issue of 
the Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


PAULEY AND ALLEN 


If Mr. Edwin. W. Pauley wishes to show 
that he is fit to hold high office, the best way 
for him to begin will be to ask the President 
to withdraw his nomination for Undersecre- 
tary of the Navy. That would be a sign that 
he could learn to understand the elemen- 
tary principles in the ethical code of a public 
servant. For having been until recently a 
collector of campaign contributions as treas- 
urer of the Democratic Party, being still 
heavily interested personally in oil properties 
at home and abroad, he ought to know, and 
indeed the President ought to know, that he 
is disqualified for any high post in the Navy 
Department. 

For not only is the Navy greatly concerned 
with our domestic oil supplies, it is also con- 
cerned with, and is bound to play an influen- 
tial role in shaping our policy about, oil sup- 
plies in other parts of the world. Where oil 
is involved the high officials of the Navy De- 
partment should be above all suspicion, polit- 
ical or personal, warranted or unwarranted. 
Mr. Pauley would always be suspected, and 
every action of the United States Government 
in critical areas like the Middle East and 
Indonesia, where oil is so important, would 
be laid open to suspicion. 

Since he has no other experience which 
makes him indispensable in the Navy Depart- 
ment, it is the plain duty of the Senate to 
refuse to confirm him if his nomination is not 
withdrawn, 

The fact that it is necessary to argue the 
point is in itself disquieting. It is like hav- 


ing at this late date to explain to a lawyer 
why he should not accept fees from both 
parties in a lawsuit, or to a journalist why 
he should not be on the pay roll of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers or of the 
CIO, or to the Secretary of the Treasury why 
he cannot be a stock broker or an invest- 
ment banker, or to a judge why he cannot 
practice law. 

But apparently it is necessary to explain 
it. So for the benefit of Mr. Pauley let it 
be said that to have been treasurer of a 
political party and to have collected cam- 
paign contributions is not in itself a job he 
need be ashamed of, or apologize for; nor 
is being in the oil business. But being treas- 
urer and in the oil business was already, to 
put it gently, a dubious combination; a sen- 
sitive politician or a sensitive businessman 
would shrinl: from the mixture. To com- 
pound it by seeking a high office in which 
great national and international decisions 
have to be made that deal with oil in do- 
mestic and international politics is to go 
completely beyond the limits of public morals. 
For no matter how honest and conscientious 
Mr. Pauley may be, he cannot come to these 
questions with a free, disinterested, and un- 
embarrassed mind. And even if he could, he 
would not easily convince the American pub- 
lic or foreign governments that he had. 

It will also be necessary for the Senate to 
scrutinize the nomination of Mr. George Allen 
to the board of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. The fact that Mr. Allen has the 
far-flung and complicated private business 
connections which the Alsop brothers de- 
scribed yesterday in their column would not 
necessarily disqualify him. But as they indi- 
cate, Mr. Allen’s expanding career in business 
has been coinciding with his expanding in- 
fluence at the White House. His many direc- 
torships would be more impressive testimony 
to his industrial genius if he did not devote 
so large a part of his genius to running the 
Truman administration. 

The nomination should, therefore, bé in- 
vestigated carefully to find out why he has be- 
come a director of so many corporations 
when he spends so much of his energy gov- 
erning the United States. Does he in fact 
produce and sell airplanes, steel, insurance, 
and no end of other useful goods and services, 
or does he produce and sell political influ- 
ence? This is a fair question, and it is the 
obvious duty of the Senate to see that it is 
answered. 

It is a disagreeable business to have to 
challenge two men who are as close as are 
Messrs. Pauley and Allen to the President of 
the United States. But the alternative is 
even more disagreeable: it is to admit that 
after this war, as after the other war, after 
the Civil War, and indeed after every other 
war, the standard of public morals must for 
a time inevitably fall. 

We cannot admit this must happen. But 
it has been happening in Washington, and 
once the deterioration of standards sets in, 
things will go from not good enough to bad, 
and from bad to worse, as they did under 
Grant and under Harding. In the early 
phase of the deterioration there are no scan- 
dals; they come later, not because anyone 
in high place planned them, much less wished 
them, but because the general laxity de- 
velops, and a tolerance of dubious connec- 
tions. The habit of scrupulous vigilance is 
weakened. Men who are true public servants 
become discouraged, are pushed aside, re- 
sign, will not accept office, and it is then that 
the seeds of scandal fall upon well-plowed 
ground. 

So this is the time, and here is the occa- 
sion for the responsible leaders of the Demo- 
cratic Party to take a stand, and compel the 
President to see before it is too late where 
blind friendliness is taking him. 
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Republic or Democracy? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELLIS E. PATTERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1946 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, ] 
thought all Americans were for a democ- 
racy. Hence, I was shocked by the im- 
plication of the letter written by Mr. 
Ernie Adamson, chief counsel of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
to a veterans’ organization in New York 
on January 29. Mr. Adamson implies in 
his letter that because the word “democ- 
racy” was omitted from section 4 of ar- 
ticle 4 of our Constitution, our forefath- 
ers did not intend for this country to 
be a democracy. Furthermore, the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities does 
not approve of our country being re- 
ferred to as a democracy. This incredi- 
ble statement, with the answer to it by 
Veterans Against Discrimination, fol- 
lows: 


HovuseE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
Washington, January 29, 1946. 
VETERANS AGAINST DISCRIMINATION, 

New York, N. Y¥. 

GENTLEMEN: Would you please be good 
enough to send me a list of your officers and 
your managing committee?. 

Several of your circulars have been sent to 
us by citizens of your city and I note that 
you refer to democracy several times. I 
wonder if you are sufficiently familiar with 
the history of the United States to be aware 
that this country was not organized as a 
democracy, and that section 4 of article 4 of 
the Constitution reads in part as follows: 
“The United States shall guarantee to every 
State in this Union a republican form of gov- 
ernment.” 

Is it your purpose to ask for an amend- 
ment of the Constitution or do you propose 
to conduct a propaganda campaign against 
the administration of the provisions of the 
Constitution? 

Yours very truly, 
E2gNIE ADAMSON, 
Chief Counsel. 

VETERANS AGAINST DISCRIMINATION, 

New York, N. Y., February 1, 1946. 
Mr. ERNIE ADAMSON, 

Chief Counsel, House of Representatives, 
United States, Committee on Un- 
American Activities, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Your letter of January 29 on be- 
half of the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities in which you take issue with 
Veterans Against Discrimination for the use 
of the word “democracy” is particularly 
shocking and outrageous in that it is directed 
to an organization composed of men and 
women who have just served this country 
through a bloody struggle for the preserva- 
tion and extension of democracy. 

The only interpretation which can be put 
on your letter is that the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities is now publicly 
on record as opposing the democracy for 
which Americans have always fought and in 
which millions of American men and women 
believe as the fundamental principle of our 
Government. 

Veterans Against Discrimination would 
like to ask you, Mr. Adamson, whether the 
Committee on Un-American Activities 10- 









investigate every organization which 


Ss in America aS a democracy? Is it 
tne purpose of the Committee on Un- 
a n Activities to propagandize against 
jemocracy? Does the committee propose to 
change our democratic form of government? 


e are the words of our late Com- 
mander in Chief, Franklin D. Roosevelt: 
-¢ the heart and soul of our country 
be the heart and soul of the common 

the men and women who never have 
believe in democracy. * * *” 
iischarged from the United States 
vere told by Gen. George C. Mar- 

tart being a leader as soon as you 
mut on civilian clothes. If you see in- 
ance and hate, speak out against them. 
» your individual voices heard, not for 
“things, but for honor and decency 
» men, for the rights of all people.” 
statement by General Marshal’ has 
become the preamble of the constitution of 
Veterans Against Dtscrimination. Our ac- 
tive campaigns against the racist policies of 
the New York Daily News is one phase of 
our continuing fight for democracy. We will 
continue to press for the establishment of a 
ermanent Federal Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Commission and for other legislation 
which will, through the elimination of dis- 
crimination, “promote the general welfare 
and secure the blessings of liberty.” 

On behalf of the Veterans Against Dis- 
crimination, we emphatically refute the 
Committee on Un-American Activities’ in- 
terpretation of democracyand its claim that 
the United States is not a democracy. Inas- 
much as the. Committee on Un-American 
Activities was empowered by Congress only 
to investigate subversive and un-American 
activities, it has no right to question the 
activities of the Veterans Against Discrim- 
ination. 

Your letter and the insinuations contained 
in it constitute a flagrant and unforgivable 
insult to all the millions of American men 
and women who served to protect our 
cemocracy. 

Sincerely, 

















LAWRENCE RIVKIN, 
Chairman, 
BERNARD Moss, 
Executive Secretary. 





Is There a Wheat Shortage? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1946 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speeker, the following telegram is added 
evidence why the Congress should give 
immediate attention to prices and sub- 
Sidies: 

ST. PAUL, MINN., February 4, 1946. 
Rep F. MuRRAyY, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C.: 
There is a wheat problem, but not one that 


calls for bread rationing or for use of more 
wheat in flour, which admittedly would be a 
coarser and darker flour. Based on the United 


States Department of Agriculture's figures of 


January 1, 1946, we had 689,000,000 bushels 
of wheat on hand. A new wheat crop will 
pour into market after July 1. Present indi- 
cations are for at least 700,000,000 bushels of 
winter wheat. There will be a heavy spring 
Wheat acreage. Allowing for a January dis- 
‘ppearance of 89,000,000 bushels, we will need 
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up to July 1 no more than 200,000,000 bushels 
for. flour and 50,000,000 bushels for spring 
wheat seeding and miscellaneous farm use. 
This would leave 350,000,000 bushels of pres- 
ent stocks for export, carry-over, and live- 
stock feeding. It would be better to stop feed- 
ing wheat than to ask flour mills and bakeries 
and consumers to adapt themselves to a new 
product with all the changes necessary to 
make a straight run of flour using 85 per- 
cent of the wheat instead of the normal 72 
percent. The public and the processors 
would resist these far-reaching changes. 
Farmers will move the wheat to town and 
sell it if they are given parity treatment. 
Farmers know that Congress is in doubt about 
extending the OPA price-control law. That 
makes farmers doubt that it is wise to sell 
wheat under present ceilings. Farmers know 
that on July 1 there will be a big increase in 
wheat prices if Congress does not extend the 
OPA law for another year. Farmers have the 
same intelligence as business people, who 
have been and are withholding merchandise 
for the much higher prices which they hope 
will be realized either through dropping of 
OPA or through making exceptions, as, for 
example in the steel industry. Farmers also 
know that with wage levels in the process of 
rising, eventually such increases will be re- 
flected in a new and higher parity price, 
which under law will force the OPA to lift 
present ceilings on all farm prices. From the 
standpoint of price, the farmer sees about 
every advantage in not marketing wheat now. 
He is not going to succumb alone to any 
patriotic call when he sees the United States 
Steel Corp. and General Motors Corp. and 
others getting away with theirs. The farmer 
feels that all he has to do is wait. 

Another point: The farmer is accustomed 
to carrying an inventory of wheat on his farm. 
It is his ever-normal granary and his base 
money supply. Not¢or patriotism alone does 
he intend to market this year both his pres- 
ent inventory and also his new crop. He 
would then be compelled to pay a 2-year or 
double income tax. In brief, he is not a 
fool. He intends to be treated as well as 
other groups in the economy of the Nation, 
even if he is the most patriotic. He as much 
as any other person wants to see wheat 
shipped to the starving people in other parts 
of the world. But the National Federation 
of Grain Cooperatives cannot honestly urge 
its wheat-producing members to market 
their wheat so long as the wheat farmer is at 
a disadvantage as regards ceilings and double 
taxation. If the farmer knew now what 
wheat ceiling prices would be until July 1, 
1947, and if he could be relieved of double 
taxation from marketing two crops in the 
same year, and if he could be assured that 
he would not be subject to a third tax by the 
repeal of laws protecting his marketing co- 
operatives as advocated by the National Tax 
Equality Association, then we would be on 
sound ground to ring the bell of patriotism 
and save the starving families abroad. 
Further, if all these economic disadvantages 
were corrected, there is still a transportation 
break-down, not only from lack of box Cars, 
but from disorganization on the railroads. 
Now the movement of cars just from the 
Dakotas to Minnesota frequently takes 
weeks. We want to emphasize that you can 
get wheat for export, without upsetting the 
operations of flour mills and bakeries or 
changing the food habits of consumers, if 
you act now on these three problems. 

First, give us boxcars and transportation 
facilities that will work and move the wheat. 

Second, decide now, one way or the other, 
on the future of OPA and price ceilings for 
1946-47. 

Third, protect the farmer against double 
and triple taxation. 

If and when these three needs are met, 
the National Federation of Grain Coopera- 
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tives and the general farm organizations will 
advise farmers to move their wheat off the 
farms. People all over the Nation are now 
questioning the political integrity and eco- 
nomic sense of both the Congress and the 
administration. This problem of wheat is 
not in the hands of the millers or the bakers 
or the farmers. It is in the hands of the 
Congress and the administration. We have 
called a meeting of our grain cooperatives 
in Chicago on February 8 and 9, and have 
called officials from the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture to confer with us. 
We also are inviting through this wire the 
chairmen of the House and Senate Commit- 
tees on Agriculture to be with us in Chi- 
cago. Our National Federation of Grain Co- 
operatives is comprised of the regional grain 
cooperatives from Ohio to the Pacific North- 
west, and from the Canadian border to the 
Gulf of Mexico. Its annual handle of grain 
is close to 400,000,000 bushels a year. Most 
of the farmers who own these cooperatives 
also are members of the Farm Bureau, the 
Farmers Union or the Grange. Thus you can 
rest assured that you can have the solid 
mobilized support of agriculture to move th 
wheat that is needed if the Congress and 
the administration will just move first. 
Respectfully submitted. 
M. W. THATCHER, 
President, National 
Federation of Grain Cooperatives. 


he 


Mr. Speaker, we have seen fact-find- 
ing committees appointed though the 
fact finders cannot offer very valuable 
conclusions until they know what the 
price and subsidy set-up is to be in 1946. 





he Presideat’s Dilemma: The General 
Motors Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EVAN HOWELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1946 


Mr.HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, for weeks 
we have heard a lot of talk regarding 
the dilemma of solving the current labor- 
management strife through fact finding. 
Because this subject is of major impor- 
tance and its solution of immediate in- 
terest to all of our citizens I am placing 
in the Recorp an article on the subject 
by John L. Colmar, chairman of the 
Young Republican National Federation 
which appeared in the January issue of 
the Republican magazine, the national 
party publication. 

In this timely and important article, 
President Truman’s Dilemma—the Gen- 
eral Motors Case, the young GOP chief 
states that while on the surface fact 
finding looks like a simple and reasonable 
formula for solving the Nation’s labor 
troubles the fact-finding procedure as 
put into practice by the present national 
administration vould lead, eventually, to 
a system of socialism. 

Mr. Colmar is especially well qualified 
to discuss this subject. A brilliant young 
industrial relations expert he has won 
the respect of both labor and manage- 
ment for helping avert costly 
Because of his splendid performances he 


strikes. 
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was highly recommended by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, employee, and manage- 
ment groups as a member of the recent 
management-labor conference. 

The Republican magazine is render- 
ing an important national service as well 
as an outstanding party contribution in 
publishing this article. 


THE PRESIDENT'’S D'LEMMA: THE GENERAL 
Motors’ CASE 


(By John Colmar) 


The President of the United States, ap- 
parently without a full understanding of the 
ultimate consequences of his action, has 
given his sanction to a proposal that would 
revolutionize labor-management relations 
and open the way for a basic transformation 
of the free-enterprise system in this country. 

Such fundamental changes are fore- 
shadowed in the President’s seemingly in- 
nocent plan for so-called fact-finding boards 
to settle labor disputes. First advanced as 
@& panacea to halt the Nation’s wave of 
postwar strikes, this plan was promoted to 
the rank of a proposed permanent solution 
for industrial strife when Truman called upon 
Congress to place it upon the national law 
books. 

This fact-finding procedure, as put into 
practice by the present rational adminis- 
tration with its pro-labor bias, would lead 
eventually to a system of socialism dominated 
jointly by Government and labor. Under 
some future administration more prone to 
‘favor management, the procedure might 
give rise to a Government-sponsored na- 
tionalism similar in some respects to the 
economic system that flourished under Italian 
fascism. 

Despite the possibility of these equally 
inimical changes in the American system that 
might result from such a procedure, public 
opinion polls show substantial support for 
this fact-finding plan. The Ainerican people, 
like the President, have evidently failed to 
grasp the dangerous implications of the plan. 


THE FORMULA LOOKS SIMPLE 


On the surface, fact finding looks like a 
simple and reasonable formula for solving 
the Nation’s labor troubles. It contemplates 
a@ supposedly impartial Government board 
appointed by the President to collect and 
study all the facts relating to a wage or 
other dispute involving a particular company 
andaunion. The board or panel would make 
its study during a 30-day cooling-off period 
in which labor would be prohibited from 
striking. The board would then issue recom- 
mendations for settling the dispute based 
upon its interpretation of the facts. 

The board’s recommendations would be 
morally, but not legally, binding upon the 
disputants, since no penalties are proposed 
in the legislation as now written. Its find- 
ings, however, would have behind them the 
weight of Government sponsorship and pub- 
lic opinion, both of which would be pre- 
sumed to look unfavorably on either side 
rejecting the board’s decision. 

Such procedure seems perfectly simple and 
straightforward, especially to a Nation 
grown accustomed, through nearly 4 years 
of wartime controls, to having the Govern- 
ment step in as umpire to decide every con- 
flict between national groups. This sim- 
plicity is deceptive, however,- as the first 
fact-finding board to swing into action soon 
discovered. 

This board was named by the President 
to investigate the strike involving the Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. and the CIO United Auto- 
mobile Workers before Congress had time to 
act on Truman’s proposal. It ran head-on 
into a question which knocked the seeming 
simplicity of fact finding into a cocked hat. 
The question was: “What constitutes facts?” 
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ABILITY TO PAY 


The board, following the directions of Tru- 
man, decided that General Motors would have 
to supply enough facts about its financial po- 
sition, plans for future operations, and an- 
ticipated profits for the board to determine 
the company’s ability to pay the 30-percent 
wage increase demanded by the union. The 
President, in creating the board, had ruled 
that such facts were relevant to any solu- 
tion of the wage controversy between the 
company and the union. 

Walter Reuther, vice president of the VAW 
and director of its General Motors depart- 
ment, was delighted. He had argued right 
along that the union was entitled to a 30- 
percent wage boost, because the company 
could afford to pay that much and still make 
substantial profits without increasing the 
prices of automobiles. He evidently believed 
that company records would prove the 
union’s case. 

General Motors, however, answered by 
withdrawing from the fact-finding inquiry— 
risking its popular support to state its posi- 
tion in opposition to the consequences of 
such a procedure. The Corporation asserted 
that whether or not its future profits would 
enable it to pay higher wages had nothing to 


do with its negotiations with the union. The 


board’s attempt to determine General Mo- 
tors’ ability to pay more wages, it added, was 
nothing less than an attempt to dictate to 
the Corporation how it should run its busi- 
ness and what its ultimate profits should be. 
Such action by a governmental board in 
peacetime, the Corporation noted, would 
mark the beginning of the end of the free 
enterprise system. 

Other industrial leaders and such employer 
groups as the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States joined with General Mo- 
tors in denouncing this aspect of fact finding 
as the opening wedge for Government or 
union control of business and ultimately 
socialism. 

The following primary objections were lev- 
eled at the fact-finding procedure as laid 
down by the President and the General Mo- 
tors panel: 

1. By subterfuge and indirection it would, 
among other things, approach the problem 
of profit sharing without the thorough and 
deliberate consideration. such a program 
should have in fairness to both ‘abor and 
management. 

It might well be that, as the Nation broad- 
ens the base of its economic democracy 
through evolutionary processes, some such 
system under which labor as well as investors 
receive a share of industrial profits will be- 
come general. A few businesses have already 
tried this plan experimentally. Eric John- 
ston, president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, is now testing such a 
program on a limited scale in his own plants 
in the State of Washington. 

The problem of profit sharing deserves a 
frank, honest approach on its own merits, 
and such trickery as is contemplated by fact 
finding might destroy what could be a gen- 
uine solution. 


ARBITRATION IS COMPULSORY 


2. Fact finding, under the procedure pro- 
posed, would also set up a form of compulsory 
arbitration—to which the majority of both 
labor and management are opposed. While 
the recommended law would establish no 
penalties to enforce board decisions, it would 
compel both unions and corporations to take 
part in fact-finding inquiries. If either re- 
fused to cooperate, the boards would have 
power to subpena “facts.” 

3. At a time when one of the Nation’s major 
aims is to terminate Government wartime 
controls and restore freedom of action to 
both industry and labor, fact finding would 
reimpose Government domination of labor- 


management relations and Government gic. 
tation of industrial operations. These exir,. 
legal governmental boards would haye the 
power, in effect, to tell any company hoy 
much earnings it could make by the simple 
expedient of proposing what percentage of its 
expected profits should go to labor, 

4. If early wartime experiences of the War 
Labor Board are any Criterion, the decisions 
of the boards, while supposedly impartial 
would actually favor labor. This would pe 
the almost inevitable result of leaving en- 
forcement to public opinion. Labor, which 
is affected only indirectly by public pressure 
could ignore such rulings with relative im. 
punity—as it did many of those of the wWLy. 
Corporations which depend directly upon 
public patronage for their products could not 
so readily disregard or reject such decisions. 


FACT FINDING IS WORK 


5. Fact finding would be a tremendously 
complicated and burdensome procedure, yp. 
less set up on an industry-wide basis, which 
is not contemplated as this is being written, 
panels would eventually have to be created 
for every major company in the Nation. Any 
major shift in the profit position of indus. 
try would bring a new wave of appeals for 
fact-finding inquiries to revise wage scales, 
The resulting machinery would be far more 
vast and complex than that of the WLB 
which both labor and industry found too 
complicated anw slow during the war. The 
WLB, once a national formula for wage in- 
creases had been worked out, only had to 
determine cases in which inequalities or 
hardships were claimed to exist among cer- 
tain groups of workers or in certain plants, 
Fact-finding boards, on the other hand, 
would have to decide each case involving a 
union and a specific company On its indi- 
vidual merits. 

The American people have been deceived 
about two features of the fact-finding pro- 
posal. One is that the boards merely wanted 
to examine the “books” of corporations in- 
volved in labor disputes so that they could 
arrive at intelligent decisions on what wages 
should be paid. 

A corporation’s books, of course, would dis- 
close its wage rates, its past profits, and i's 
general financial position. Such facts, how- 
ever, are no secret and could not be with- 
held by any company even if it wanted to 
keep them from a fact-finding board. These 
figures are available in reports to stockhold- 
ers and in reports made to such govern- 
mental agencies as the Treasury Department 
and the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. 

What it is really intended that fact-finding 
boards should obtain from industry, how- 
ever, is its plans for future operations and 
estimates of future sales and profits. The 
President and the General Motors panel con- 
ceded this, in effect, by promising that such 
facts would be kept confidential so as not 
to reveal trade secrets to competitors. Such 
forecasts and estimates, of course, are not 
facts at all. 

Walter Gordon Merritt, General Motors 
attorney, pointed this out in announcing 
the Corporation’s withdrawal from the fact- 
finding procedure at the panel's first ope! 
hearing: 

“The question of profits and prices for the 
future, which are the basis by which the 
union proposes to measure ability to pay 
involves forecasts, assumptions, consumer de- 
mand—both foreign and domestic—and un- 
certain variables as to material and labor 
costs upon which this fact-finding board 
could not competently pass,” he said. “It 
involves judgment by those familiar with the 
business, and that Judgment is in the mins 
of men and not in books and documents 

“Facts and figures as to wage rates and 
earnings, facts and figures as to probable 
take-home pay, facts and figures which aes 













the question as to whether wage in- 
es have kept pace with the increased 
‘ living, facts and figures showing at 
‘equal pay for equal work in this in- 
and in the areas in which the corpo- 
perates—all this and equally per- 
information will be made available 
assured that the scope of the board's 
tion will be so limited.” 


WARTIME WAGE BOOMERANG 
nd fallacy is that the proposal to 


e such boards investigate “ability to pay” 


x new—having been followed in pre- 
e negotiations and similar infor- 


ion having been gathered by other Gov- 


utes 


nt agencies. The President himself 
ed this deception in seeking to reas- 
gement it had nothing to fear from 
to pay” has been used as a basis 
e settlements only during the war. 
iple was first established by the 
Board in February 1942 in a 
ng the Aluminum Corp. of Amer- 
was little objection to the pro- 
wartime, with the Government 
1 control of the Nation’s industrial 
The Government, the only cus- 
industries, with fixed prices 
w t-.aterials and finished products, 
ntracts which determined produc- 
ules and limited profits through 
of contracts, excess-profits 
other means. In this situation 
uid be little objection to Govern- 
fixing wages. A Government at- 
fix weges, prices, and profits in 
is quite another thing, however, 
rice controls still remain in ef- 
‘ral consent to prevent postwar 

intil full production is restored. 
in the long run, stands to lose as 
management from the proposed 
ng procedure. Thus far labor has 
the plan publicly on the ground 
30-day cooling-off period would 
s right to strike. Many labor lead- 
ver, have objected privately to the 
n of “ability to pay” as a basis for 
wages and have assailed Reuther for 
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tion 


the war, labor generally took the 
1 that an employer’s “ability to pay” 
a matter for consideration in wage 

Employers who cpposed wage in- 


ses on the grounds that they would be 
to competitive disadvantages or driven 


n ability to pay. 


bankruptcy were told by labor negotiators 


this was strictly management's busi- 
Labor said to employers, in effect, that 

uld be based on merit or need, but 
Labor leaders often 
jloyers that they would not consider 





e cuts to keep inefficient managements 
usiness, 

sor leaders opposed to fact finding pri- 
vately expressed these two major objections 


L 


1 


If 


2 


4a 


> procedure: 

this program became national policy, 

ment there was a business recession 

‘ofits declined, industry would demand 

nding inquiries to reduce wages. If 
cedure operated impartially, wages 
have to be cut. Wages would thus be 


to every, fluctuation of the economic 


a fact that might increase the severity 
iness booms and depressions since the 

Stability of wages now acts as a 
ht to such fluctuations. 


DOES EFFICIENCY PAY? 


ct finding would also put the brakes 
r’s current drive for national indus- 
ide wage stabilization—one of the pet 
of the CIO. With wages to be adjusted 
t-finding boards for individual com- 
on the basis of their profits, more 
producers would have higher wages 
efficient manufacturers would be 
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required to pay lower rates. 
Wages would be impossible. 

Curiously enough, Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
chairman of General Motors, touched upon 
the same point in listing his objections to 
fact finding: 

“Who would risk money to develop or ex- 
pand a business under such circumstances?” 
he asked. “Where would be the incentive 
to do a more efficient job? Should General 
Motors, assuming it is more efficient, be 
required to pay more for materials, for trans- 
portation, for services, or for wages than its 
competitors?” 


Industry-wide 





Resolutions and Petitions of Minneapolis 
Retail Grocers’ Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1946 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
include the following resolutions and 
petitions of Minneapolis Retail Grocers’ 
Association, January 16, 1946: 


I 


Whereas there is an acute shortage of but- 
ter and much agitation for higher prices for 
this product and 

Whereas should such higher prices for but- 
ter be imposed, many consumers will unjustly 
blame the retailer for this increase and brand 
him as a profiteer, the Minneapolis Retail 
Grocers’ Association in meeting assembled on 
January 16, 1946, do petition Congress, the 
Department of Agriculture and the Office of 
Price Administration to take such immediate 
steps as will insure an adequate supply of 
butter to consumers at no increase in cost to 
either consumers or retailers, or any reduc- 
tion in the present mark-up permitted retail 
grocers. 


II 


Whereas retail grocers adjusting themselves 
to peacetime conditions are confronted with 
merchandise shortages, manpower problems, 
transportation difficulties and many other 
minor but irritating factors and 

Whereas the Office of Price Administration 
continues to keep in effect rules, regulations, 
policies and practices which are not only im- 
possible for the retailer to observe but also 
which continuously harass and inconveni- 
ence his operation; regulations, rules, poli- 
cies and practices which in many instances 
are far afield from the program sanctioned by 
the Congress of the United States, therefore 
the Minneapolis Retail Grocers Association 
in meeting assembled on January 16, 1946, 
do petition the Office of Price Administration 
and the Minnesota congressional delegation 
to see to it that immediate revision of OPA 
regulations be made, and that these same 
rules, regulations, policies, and practices of 
the Office of Price Administration be placed 
on an equitable and practical basis and that 
these revised regulations be so written that 
they are easily understood by the men and 
women engaged in the retail grocery field. 


Til 


Whereas many products are in short supply 
and public demand for these products is 
steadily increasing at this time and 

Whereas the eagerness of the public to ob- 
tain these products and their willingness to 
pay excessively high prices for the same-would 
most definitely contribute to bringing about 
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a period of inflation most disastrous to the 
national welfare, we, members of the Minne- 
apolis Retail Grocers’ Association, in meeting 
assembled on January 16, 1946, do petition 
Congress to continue price-control regula- 
tions until such time as commodities will be 
in such supply that the need for continued 
price control shall have become unnecessary. 





United States Attorney Edmund Brandon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1946 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
wish to include herein an article entitled 
“United States Attorney Edmund Bran- 
don Tireless Worker for Justice,” which 
appeared in the Lynn Telegram-News 








Lynn, Mass., on Sunday, February 3, 
1946: 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY EDMUND BRANDON 
‘TIRELESS WORKER FOR JUSTICE 
(By Mary S. King) 

Far from his unassuming descripti that 
he is “merely a cog in the wheel” of his im- 
portant Federal Department, United States 
Attorney Edmund J. Brandon is actually the 
“hub” around which the intricate mul- 
tiferious duties of the United States Attor- 
ney’s Office revolves 

Springing from comparative obscurity to 
the powerful post of regional administrator 
for the Federal Securities and Exchange 
Commission of Massachusetts in 1935, the 
Cambridge-born executive from then on 


won the plaudits of press and public for his 
conscientious battle for just 
2ousness in offices which he 


ice and right- 


since filled. 


This week, with his office finally getting 
into the swing of regular hours and system- 
atic routine, a definite relief from the 24- 
hour schedule which the office maintained 


for the war's duration. District Attorney 
Brandon in an exclusive interview with the 
Lynn Telegram-News spoke of many things 
pertaining to the details of his department 
and current happenings of nationwide - 
terest 

When Mr. Brandon took office in the spring 
of 1939, having received a “personal appoi 
ment” from the late President Franklin Del- 
ano Roosevelt, he recalled having talked with 
the late Fred Tarr, of Gloucester, who at one 
time held the post. “Fred told me that he 
never found it necessary to spend more thar 
1 hour a day in the office. Of course, those 
were the times when the department had but 
few definite assignments 


nt- 





“I smile now, when I think of it, because 
during the war this office has run on a 24- 
hour schedule, with the men working 10 t 


14 hours a day, and like all bosses I 
obliged to work even longer hours.” 

He expressed relief at being back at the 
40-hour-week schedule. “Then, we worked to 
do what had to be done. Now we're living 
up to the labor laws ourselves.” There are 
20 assistants in the district attorney's de- 
partment and with office employees, round 
out a personnel of 64, all going at top speed. 

SPY CASES 

Perhaps the most exciting of wartime as- 
signments was the espionage and counter- 
espionage investigations, which brought 
headaches as so many leads had to be tracked 
down before the guilty parties were finally 
apprehended. 
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The office was instrumental in prosecuting 
the officers and crew of the German ship, 
Fraulein Frederic, who were found guilty of 
sabotage and given stiff jail and internment 
camp sentences until finally deported to 
Germany. 

“I am particularly proud of the record we 
made in the land damage cases, when it was 
necessary to take over property for the Gov- 
ernment as at Hingham and Chicopee, to 
make room for Westover Field.” Mr. Brandon 
says: 

“Our first assignment was to take over the 
10 square miles of territory (about the size 
of Washington, D. C.), in Ludlow and Chico- 
pee, where 320 families had homes. We man- 
aged to get the people off the land (not forc- 
ible evictions), found thea homes and satis- 
fied all. With the exception of a few minor 
cases against the city of Chicopee, all the land 
damage cases have been paid.” 

Mr. Brandon explained that millions of dol- 
lars were spent by the Government to take 
over the areas they needed for Army and 
Navy as well as civilian occupancy, adhering 
strictly to the law of eminent domain. 


BLACK MARKET 


Black-market exploiters came under the 
jurisdiction of this office and felt the hand of 
justice fall heavily on their activities. 

“I anticipate within the next few months 
some very important prosecution of income- 
tax violations of large amounts of persons 
dealing with black markets. These cases, I 
expect, will encompass some individuals who 
were successful in covering their operations 
by use of currency in place of a checking ac- 
count, so as to make it difficult and evade 
prosecution. The Treasury Department by 
then will have completed their investigations, 
which are now going on so tha* these male- 
factors will not escape. Evidence will be 
presented to the grand jury, and transgressors 
will be tried before a trial jury in Federal 
court,” he declared. 

He gave a storied account of the mechanics 
of the office, which is highly revealing. For 
the past 12 to 14 years, the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government ha: increased, both Civ- 
illy and criminally to an extent which 
couldn’t be foreseen. 

“At one time,” says Mr. Brandon, we were 
concerned principally with offenses against 
custom and revenue and a few other matters. 
Today, Federal criminal law reaches right in- 
to the community, even to prosecute viola- 
tors of common misdemeanors. 

“For many years, there was a no-man’s 
land in the jurisdiction between the States 
and Federal Government, but in recent years 
that gap has been closed.” 

CARLIN CASE 

“Today, in addition to violations of revenue 
laws, such matters regarding to transporta- 
tion in interstate commerce, stolen motor 
vehicles and goods stolen while being trans- 
ported interstate, are within our jurisdiction. 

“Extortion ranks after kidnaping (the Car- 
lin case, he explained, did not come under 
Federal jurisdiction because sufficient evie 
dence could not be proven) in ransom de- 
mands.” 

Others, he listed, included 
and naturalization laws, gold 
frauds against the Government, violation of 
currency laws, income-tax evasions, use of 
mails in schemes to defraud, violations of 
stock fraud cases and national bank laws by 
embezzlements of employees or officers in na- 
tional banks and members of the Federal 
Reserve system; prosecution of violators of 
the wage and hour laws, Mann Act, for which 
the department has a definite policy, prose- 
cuting relentiessly immoral rings; the in- 
creasingly important narcotics laws; viola- 
tors of OPA and milk laws; disbursing of 
obscene literature through mails; food, drug, 


immigration 
reserve act, 
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and cosmetic laws, bankruptcy frauds, navi- 
gation and railroad laws, servicemen’s read- 
justment act of 1944, violators of selective 
service, unlawful wearing of the uniform, im- 
personating a Federal officer; lotteries con- 
ducted interstate and many others, 


CIVIL BUSINESS 


Mr. Brandon added that there is a great 
deal of civil business which is under his de- 
partment’s orders, and referred to one espe=- 
cially which is pending, but about which he 
was unable to comment except to say that 
it took weeks of preparation before an audi- 
tor, and before the final outcome is deter- 
mined, it is anticipated that the Government 
might be obliged to spend “billions more.” 

“We act first, then we talk,” he stated, 
explaining his reticence in giving out perti- 
nent information about current investiga- 
tions. 

SOUND ADVICE 


The relative merits of arguing a case before 
a judge and jury were discussed by Mr. 
Brandon, who said that if the defendant had 
@ gocd case it was better to appear before 
a judge, but if a weak one, a jury selection 
is advisable. 

“I have a confirmed faith in the jury sys- 
tem. I believe, by and large, that real jus- 
tice is done by this form of trial, and I 
hope the day will never come when it will 
be. abolished,” the prosecutor says. 


PRAISES LAWYERS 


“I came here as a prosecutor after 20 years 
on the side of the bar, and since being in 
the prosecutor’s chair, it is my experience 
with bar members all over the State that 
any State would be proud of the type of 
men practicing law in Massachusetts today.” 


SEX COMES UP 


The subject of juvenile delinquency was 
brought with the revealing information that 
sex Offenses among girls between the ages of 
17 and 18 had increased 150 percent during 
1945. 

“I think that conditions existing in war- 
time attributed a lot to this and I don't 
share the belief of so many that we have 
a ‘lost generation.’ 

“Fundamentally, young people, and I refer 
to those up to 21, are just as good today and 
in many ways better than in previous years, 
They are the victims of the times, as a gen- 
eral let-down in morality is always associ- 
ated with war,” the prosecutor stated. 

“At the suggestion of the new Attorney 
General, Thomas C. Clark, we have inau- 
gurated here a new method of dealing with 
juvenile delinquents. Instead of issuing 
walrants against them and branding them 
as delinquents, a boy or girl is placed on a 
sort of informal probation. 

“The assistant talks to the boy or girl in 
question and impresses upon him the seri- 
ousness of the situation and the necessity of 
conforming to law, his duty to neighbor and 
society, and upon the promise of the parent 
or some other person that close who has 
supervision will be kept over him, no com- 
plaint is filed. The understanding is, how- 
ever, if there is a second violation, the boy 
is punished for both. 

“This is a new approach to the problem and 
as yet we have not been able to evaluate the 
results. It has been tried out successfully 
in Brooklyn, where conditions are quite seri- 
ous,” he concluded. 


AT WHITE HOUSE 


President Roosevelt was a close personal 
friend of Mr. Brandon. and the latter and his 
wife had often been White House guests. He 
paid this heartfelt tribute to the late Chief 
Executive: 

“I believe that when the true history of 
the last dozen years or more is written from 








the light of a dispassionate, nonpartiss 
torian, people will come to the real; “4 
how much Franklin Delano Roosevelt mean: 
in meeting both the postwar and war—+,. 
two greatest crises the country has ever oy. 
countered—the economic crisis of 33 ,, 
the war crisis of 41. He steered us throy bh 
the first, giving the so-called forgotten m.» 
his proper place in our economic system and 
at the same time preserved our Americay 
institutions. - 

“He saw with a clarity of vision, the jp. 
evitability of our being forced into the war 
and his foresight was responsible for the 
tremendous miracle of American production 
that brought about its victorious concjy. 
sion.” 

In March 1935, Mr. Brandon, as regiona| 
administrator for the Federal Securities ang 
Exchange Commission, asserted that Boston 
was the center for high-pressure stock swin- 
dling—and as a result, started a Federa) 
drive to stamp out these operations. He 
was successful, to the extent that all stock 
swindling was wiped out of the city. 

The soaring-stock quotations of today were 
commented upon by Mr. Brandon, “os 
course, nothing can stop runaway inflation 
but there are many safeguards today that 
didn’t exist in 1934. ; 

The Federal Reserve Board’s action in up- 
ping the margin of 100 percent is banishir 
the possibility of wild orgies of buying a 
there is no margin trade at all. 

“The SEC now has the powér to investi- 
gate an untoward activity in the stock and 
the New York and Boston exchanges, and 
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others throughout the country are cooperat 
ing in safeguarding the public interests.” 


BOATING ENTHUSIAST 


In his leisure moments, the Attorney Gen- 
eral is a devotee of boating and has pioneered 
in radio telephone from ship to shore and 
shore to ship, with a winter hobby for build- 
ing transmitting sets. 

His 65-foot auxiliary schooner, “Hal/-Tide,’ 
which he loaned to the Coast Guard during 
the war, is his No. 1 diversion, although 
he admits to being an “inveterate first- 
nighter.” The second confession was that 
his wife is the first nighter—“I go with her 

Color photography, especially movies, holds 
@ great deal of interest for him and as a 
bit of professional advice, he admonished 
“Always use a light meter with color 
best results.” 


CAMBRIDGE NATIVE 


Born in Cambridge, Mr. Brandon was grad- 
uated from Boston College with a degree of 
bachelor of arts in 1915 and from Pcs 
University with a degree of bachelor of laws 
in 1919. He has this unusual distinction 
of being admitted to the Massachusetts ber 
in March 1919, and then being graduated 
from college in June, 3 months later. 

Because of the First World War, during 
which he was a commissioned officer in t! 
United States Navy, he returned to complet 
his education and was obliged to cover 
entire year’s course in 6 months. 

He has also been admitted to practice be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United S' 
is a member of the Massachusetts Bar As: 
ciation, Boston Bar Association, Federal Bat 
Association, of which he is past president 
and American Bar Association. He made an 
outstanding prosecuting record during 1999 
of losing only 1 out of 418 criminal cases in 
Federal court. 

District Attorney Brandon is married to 
the former Dorothy A. McCarthy, cf Brighton, 
and they make their home at 150 Beacon 
Street. For years he has been a leader 
the Massachusetts Council of the Knig 
of Columbus and held the highest effice from 
1924 to 1926, 
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Contempt 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELLIS E. PATTERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1946 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to bring to the attention of the Congress 
an editorial from the Washington Post 
of February 5, 1946, which is a further 
indictment of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities for its attempts 
to smear the well-known humanitarian 
organization, the Joint Anti-Fascist Ref- 
ugee Committee: 

CONTEMPT 


Generally speaking, contempt of @ con~- 
eressional committee amounts to contempt 
of Congress. This is altogether proper, of 
course, for the committee is invested with 
authority by the legislative body; and this 
authority must be respected if the essential 
investigative functions of Congress are to 
be effectively discharged. Thus there will be 
an understandable disposition in the House 
of Representatives, no doubt, to back up its 
Standing Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties which has voted to cite for contempt a 
Miss Helen Bryan, executive secretary of the 
Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee, be- 
cause she failed to comply with an order to 
produce all the records of her organization. 

But this Standing Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities is clearly a special case. It 
has long since become notorious for its abuse 
of the powers granted to it by the House. It 
has employed its mandate to investigate un- 
Americanism, as @® general license for the 
persecution, and vilification of individuals 
and organizations whose sole offense has been 
to incur the displeasure of the commit- 
tee’s dominant figure, Representative JOHN 
RANKIN. Its antics have tended to weaken 
respect for the investigatory functions of the 
Congress and even for the Congress itself. 
Indeed, it has invited and provoked, if it has 
not justified, contempt as an expression of 
traditional American independence and self- 
respect. 

Consider Miss Bryan’s pending case, for ex- 
ample. Her organization, licensed by the 
President's War Relief Control Board, is en- 
gaged in collecting funds for the relief of 
refugee victims of fascism in Europe. It is a 
philanthropic body and undertakes no propa- 
ganda activities of any kind. Before making 
any effort to investigate this organization, 
the Un-Amerian Activities Committee 
sought to have its license revoked by the War 
Relief Control Board. Then the committee 
summarily summoned the secretary, ordering 
her to produce forthwith all books and rec- 
ords—which would have meant, of course, 
discontinuation of the organization’s relief 
work. Miss Bryan came before the commit- 
tee but was afforded no chance to answer 
questions or to explain the difficulty of bring- 
in all her files to Washington. She was not 
even allowed to consult her counsel during 
the hearing. The committee voted to cite her 
for contempt—contempt of an order which 
was as unnecessary as it was unreasonable. 
Action before the House has been deferred 
until the organization’s national chairman, 
Dr. Edward K. Barsky, car appear before the 
committee tomorrow. 

If the House supports this contempt cita- 
tion, Miss Bryan will have to look to the 
courts to uphold her civil rights. Perhaps 
Members of the House will feel bound to 
support a committee which they themselves 
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have established. But we think that the au- 
thority of the House can be better sustained 
by curbing an arbitrary exercise of it. In 
truth, Miss Bryan has not been in contempt 
of Congress; she has only been in contempt of 
& committee which has itself been contemp- 
tuous of its congressional mandate and of the 
democratic process. And we believe that the 
House will enhance rather than diminish its 
dignity by making this committee conform to 
its established standards. 

Of course, the only sure way to curb the 
Un-American Activities Committee is to 
abolish it. The House can permit this group 
to go on acting as its agent only at grave 
Peril to its own prestige. Miss Bryan's case 
offers a welcome opportunity to administer 
a rebuke. But what is needed is a major 
operation. 





Atlantic Monthly Attitude Toward Soviet 
Russia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5. 1946 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the RecorD, I include an article 
that appeared in the New York Times, 
entitled “Two Writers Assail Atlantic 
Monthly”: 


Two Wrrrers AssAIL ATLANTIC MONTHLY— 
CHAMBERLIN AND BUELL CHARGE MAGAZINE 
Has NoncrITICAL ATTITUDE TowarD RUSSIA 


The Atlantic Monthly its charged with an 
overly friendly and non-critical attitude 
toward Soviet Russia, particularly its activi- 
ties in Poland, in two open letters addressed 
to Edward Weeks, editor of the monthly, 
which were published yesterday in the cur- 
rent issue of the New Leader, liberal labor 
weekly. 

William Henry Chamberlin, in his letter, 
resigned in protest as a member of the At- 
lantic’s editorial staff, a post he hold for 
14 years, citing two recent articles on Poland 
by Anna Louise Strong and the magazine's 
seeming unwillingness to print anything 
critical of Russia. 

Raymond Leslie Buell, writer and lecturer, 
challenged Mr. Weeks’ rejection of an article 
on Poland that he said the editor asked him 
to write. He also cited Mics Strong’s articles 
and said she is “no longer American by in- 
spiration but is a Russian Communist by 
adoption.” 

Both Mr. Chamberlin and Mr. Buell are 
authors of works on European affairs. 

Efforts to reach Mr. Weeks in Boston for 
comment were unavailing last night. 


CHAMBERLIN NOTES “WIDE GULF” 


Referring to Miss Strong’s articles, Mr. 
Chamberlin, who is an associate editor of the 
New Leader, said that “the gulf between an 


. editorial viewpoint which would regard these 


articles as suitable for publication in an 
American non-Communist magazine and my 
own is so wide that I don't think my former 
assignment of submitting opinions on po- 
litical and foreign affairs articles could be 
continued with much ‘advantage to either 
of us.” 

Of Miss Strong he said: 

“It seems to me that an avowed American 
Communist sympathizer, a former editor of 
a Soviet propaganda pape: edited in English 
in Moscow and the widow of a Soviet official 
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is not the most reliable source of informa- 
tion about what happened in Poland under 
Soviet occupation.” 

He referred favorably to dispatches by 
Gladwin Hill in the New York Times and 
the report of Representative THomas Gorpon, 
of Illinois, published in the ConcREssIoNaL 
ReEcorD, commenting that Mr. Hill and Mr. 
Gorpon also had been recent visitors to 
Poland. 

“If these (Miss Strong’s) articles had repre- 
sented an isolated exception I would not 
feel so strongly on the subject,” Mr. Cham- 
berlin continued. “But it seems to me that 
they represent only the most extreme ex- 
pression of a ‘Russia can do no harm’ atti- 
tude which was not characteristic of the 
magazine when I became associated with it, 
but which has been markedly reflected in its 
contents since 1942.” 

What was regrettable to him, Mr. Cham- 
berlin wrote, was not a willingness to print 
occasional favorable articles about Soviet 
Russia, but “the conscious or unconscious 
closemindedness that lead to almost auto- 
matic rejection of capable and informed con- 
tributions which contained some note of 
criticism.” 


BUELL ASSAILS INDIFFERENCE 


Mr. Buell, saying that he had been im- 
pressed by the “indifference of a number 
of Atlantic articles ignoring the question 
of human freedom,” and that “in the kind 
of crisis which the world is undergoing the 
hem-haw policy simply aids the totalitari- 
ans,” continued: 

“The issue is not between feudal capitalism 
and a Socialist utopia. The issue is between 
social democracy resting on a respect for 
human dignity, and totalitarian terrorism of 
whatever variety. The major issue confront- 
ing the world is whether individuals are to 
be arbitrarily sacrificed for the sake of so- 
called social engineering, or whether changes 
are to be made by agreement and humani- 
tarian means.” 

Mr. Buell wrote that Mr. Weeks’ letter of 
rejection seemed to suggest that what had 
been wanted was an article agreeing “for 
the most part” with Miss Strong’s contribu- 
tions 

“I am concerned about freedom not only 
in Poland but in America,” he continued 
“If erstwhile American liberals are not inter- 
ested in its fate in Poland, can we count on 
them to fight for its preservation here? I 
do not believe so. Totalitarianism may yet 
win this country and the world, due in part 
to the new attitude of historic journals like 
the Atlantic.” 

The articles by Miss Strong referred to 
were Getting Democracy in Poland in the 
October issue and Bor’s Uprising in the De- 
cember issue. 





Back Home Thought 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. COLE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1946 


Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following poem 
written by F. J. Lyons, of Conception 
Junction, Mo.: 

Should capital and labor be both allowed to 
flout 

A nation just recovering from a war, almost 5 
rout? 
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I ask this simple question, because I am of 
those 

Millions who have capital and still labor to 
day’s close: 

Must we, who are a composite of both the 
warring clans, 

Stand idly by and suffer from both their 
ruthless plans? 

We too, have sustained the nation in the 
ordeal she has known, 

Produced the food by sweat and labor, as 
we’ve reaped and sown, 

We have thought of our great Nation as a 


guide to be 

To clean and righteous living, a beacon to 
eternity 

Of every warring country so sore beset by 
strife 


To a new and greatly needed, cleaner, better 
way of life: 

Must our Government stand idly by, and 
complacently abide 

While capital and labor, a minority, daringly 
deride 

Its futile efforts to maintain a sorely needed 
peace 

For which a saddened world languishes, and 
seeks release? 

No, I cannot believe, that we, America, having 
won a global war 

Can be so dead to all our history or drifted 
so afar, 





Veterans’ Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL VINSON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1946 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
analyzed the various laws, rules, regula- 
tions, and other measures adopted for 
the benefit of war veterans. 

I am submitting for the Recorp a 
digest of such benefits in the hope that 
it will be a useful and ready reference of 
practical assistance to the Members and 
to veterans: 


DicEest OF VETERANS’ BENEFITS 
ELIGIBILITY 


A veteran must have served in the active 
military or naval service on or after Septem- 
ber 16, 1940, and prior to the termination of 
the present war. He must have been dis- 
charged or released under conditions other 
than dishonorable after active service of 90 
Gays or more or because of an injury or 
disability incurred in line of duty. 


MONEY 


1. Mustering-out pay: Service personnel up 
through the rank of Captain in the Army and 
Marine Corps and senior lieutenant in the 
Navy and Coast Guard are entitled to: (a) 
$300 mustering-out pay if they have per- 
formed active service for at least 60 days out- 
side the United States; or (b) $200 muster- 
ing-out pay if they have performed active 
service for at least 60 days no part of which 
was served outside of the United States; or 
(c) $100 for any active service less than 60 
days. 

2. Bonus: Public Law 268 repeals that por- 
tion of the law, which provided that any 
financial benefits received under the act 
would be deducted from any future bonus 
authorized. 

3. Retirement pay: Service personnel on ac- 
tive duty for more than 30 days and disabled 
from disease or injury received in the line of 


duty are entitled to receive the same retire- 
ment pay as now provided for regular per- 
sonnel of the service. 

4. Pensions: Discharge or release from serv- 
ice under conditions other than dishonorable 
is a prerequisite to veteran’s benefits. Any 
veteran having a 10-percent or more dis- 
ability resulting from disease or injury in- 
curred in or aggravated by war service will, if 
his application is approved, receive the fol- 
lowing amount: 


Amount payable 


Percent of disability: per month 

10 naam emnaniommenumn aiimaptitiantie $11. 50 
BD jug casinoe pn nitittiie gntitmatnciptahiieianl - 23.60 
FO xcienignaninioocennehaaeieetl -- 34.50 
Diceimncimpiinnpmnnntinnmnnine - 46.00 
$6. oes nnneenenatipiannaadenbbanis - 57.50 
Et naan aspinenemdiinmenienenG wapseneeanil - €9.00 
Fil = wseoswtslincotorinthilaendeassipeanaeionn aan 80. 50 
IU... masheipaigniaaeeiinin ssceeiinmipelsanininds 92.00 
00... nnssisinend corm encedqunetnematuniaton 103. 50 

Total disability.............. 115. 00 


Eligibility for pensions for non-service- 
connected disabilities requires honorable dis- 
charge and 90 days’ wartime service—or if 
period of service was less than 90 days, have 
been discharged for disability incurred in 
service in the line of duty. The disability 
must be permanently and totally disabling 
and not due to the veterans’ own willful 
misconduct. 

Any single veteran with an annual income 
of over $1,000, or any married veteran—or 
with dependent minor children—with an an- 
nual income over $2,500, is ineligible for non- 
service-connected disability pensions. This 
pension is $50 per month and is increased to 
$60 upon 10 years of continucus, permanent, 
total disability or upon reaching the age of 
65. 

5. Insurance: Service personnel are eligible 
for the cheapest and best life insurance at- 
tainable—the National Service Life Insur- 
ance. This is term insurance for 8 years, 
convertible into ordinary life, 20-payment 
life, or 30-payment life policies. . 

Insurance that has lapsed may be rein- 
stated by the veteran, either within 6 months 
after date of separation from active service, 
or within 3 months after date of lapse, 
whichever is later, by payment of only 2 
monthly premiums without interest. 

6. Readjustment allowances: Unemployed 
veterans who register with an office of the 
United States Employment Service are en- 
titled to a readjustment allowance of $20 per 
week while unemployed. An eligible veteran 
may receive such payments up to a maxi- 
mum of 1 year, depending on length of serv- 
ice. Self-employed veterans with net earn- 
ings of less than $100 per month may receive 
an allowance amounting to the difference 
between net earnings and $100 in any month, 
up to a maximum of 1 year, also depending 
on .ength of service. 

7. Loans: Veterans have up to 10 years 
after official end of the war in which to make 
application for guaranteed loan at no more 
than 4 percent interest. These loans are 
automatically guaranteed if made in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the act and if 
the amount does not exceed the appraisal 
made by an appraiser of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

Any loan on real estate may be guaran- 
teed up to a maximum guaranty of $4,000 
of the loan, with the Government guaran- 
teeing 50 percent of the total loan up to the 
maximum amount. The business loan guar- 
anty limit remains at $2,000, or 50 percent. 
Real-estate loans may be amortized over a 
period up to 25 years, and farm realty loans 
up to 40 years. Maturity on ron-real-estate 
loans may not exceed 10 years. 

Proceeds of a loan may be used to pur- 
chase a lot in connection with home con- 
struction. Loans may be made for all or- 
dinary farming purchases, and any normal 
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business enterprise, and so that existing in. 
debtedness in default may be refinanced in 
connection with all types of eligible loans 

8. Income-tax exemptions: Special proyj. 
sions have been enacted by Congress for the 
tax benefit of veterans. These benefits ip. 
clude (a) $1,500 of active service pay is ex. 
cluded from gross income for the taxable 
year 1943 and until the termination of the 
present war is proclaimed; (b) mustering- 
out pay. i excluded from gross income for 
the taxable year of 1944 and later years, 


JOBS 


1. Employment placement and assistance: 
The United States Employment Service and 
the Veterans’ Placement Service Board are 
directed to cooperate in seeing that all vet- 
erans, able and willing to work, obtain em. 
ployment. his assistance includes em.” 
ployment couniseling. 

2. Employment preference: Preference in 
job referrals through the United States Em- 
ployment Service is available to veterans 
under regulations adopted by the Veterans’ 
Placement Service Board, carrying out the 
direction of the GI bill of rights that the 
veteran receive “the maximum job oppor- 
tunity in the field of gainful employment.” 

3. Civil-service preferences: Veterans with 
service-connected disabilities or in receipt of 
pensions, disability retirement benefits, or 
compensation from the Federal Government, 
receive an additional 10 points on their civil- 
service examination ratings. 

A five-point preference is allowed to vet- 
erans not disabled. 

These preferences will place veterans’ 
names above all other names on the civil- 
service list except for professional or scien- 
tific positions paying over $3,000 a year. 

4. Restoration to former Federal job: A 
veteran who held a permanent, probational, 
or probational-indefinite civil-service job 
when called to active service with the armed 
forces is entitled to mandatory reemploy- 
ment in his former position, or one of like 
seniority, status, and pay, provided he has 
satisfactorily completed his period of service, 
is still qualified to perform the duties of his 
position, and applies for restoration within 
90 days after separation from active service 
or discharge from the hospital. 

5. Other civil-service benefits: The civil- 
service rule that not more than two mem- 
bers of a family, living in the same house, 
may hole a Federal civil-service position does 
not apply in case of a person entitled to 
veteran preference. 


BUSINESS AND HOME AIDS 


1. Small-business aids: Assistance is pro- 
vided to veterans in establishing small busi- 
nesses through (a) loans not connected with 
the GI bill of rights for worth-while manu- 
facturing projects; (b) assistance in obtain- 
ing surplus war materials that will be help- 
ful to the planned business venture; and 
(c) supplying of technical assistance. 

2. Material priorities: Priorities for mate- 
rials are granted by the Civilian Production 
Administration and the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration to veterans. 

3. Purchase of surplus property: Veterans 
can purchase surplus property to set them- 
selves 1p and help to maiatain themselves 
in business without buying through regular 
dealer crannels or paying a profit to anyone. 

4. Housing priorities: Priorities for the 
construction or purchase of new houses have 
been established for veterans in obtaining 
homes under $10,000. 

5. Legal assistance: The American Bar As- 
sociation has adopted a program of legal as- 
sistance to veterans and members of their 
femilies. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


1, Education: Any eligible veteran may 
receive 1 year of education or of training 














plus additional education (up to a maximum 
of 4 years), for total length of active service. 
There is no age limit nor is there any need 
to show that a veteran’s education was in- 
terrupted by war service. 

The time during which a course may be 
initiated is within 4 years after discharge or 
the end of the war, whichever is later, and 
the time limit for completion of the course 
is 9 years after the end of the war. 

Short intensive courses may be undertaken 
and the additional cost prorated against the 

riod of eligibility to which the veteran is 
entitled at the rate of $500 per school year. 
No such short course may cost more than 
9500. Veterans may apply to take a cor- 
respondence course but they are entitled to 
no subsistence allowance. One-fourth of 
the elapsed time used in pursuing such a 
course is charged against the veteran’s period 
of eligigility. Total amount payable for 
correspondence courses for any .veteran is 
limited to $500. 

Monthly ‘ubsistence allowance, while in 

school or training, is $65 for veterans without 
dependents .nd $90 for veterans with de- 
pendents. 
* 2. Vocational rehabilitation of disabled 
veterans: The purpose of vocational rehabili- 
tation is to restore the employability which 
has been lost by virtue of a handicap due 
to a disability incurred in or aggravated by 
service. 

Vocational training involving more than 4 
years of training may be begun by disabled 
veterans, subject to approval of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. The time for com- 
pleting such training is 9 years after the 
end of the war. 

Disabled veterans in vocational rehabilita- 
tion training are entitled to receive monthly 
subsistence allowance of $65 (without de- 
pendents) or $90 (with dependents) plus 
whatever pension they are entitled to by 
law. The minimum total amount such vet- 
eran may receive is set at $100 per month 
(without dependents) and $115 (with a de- 
pendent), plus $10 for the first child, $7 for 
each additional child, and $15 for any de- 
pendent parent. If the veteran would 
otherwise receive less than these minimum 
amounts, his allowance is raised to equal the 
minimum during the period of training and 
for 2 months thereafter. 


HOSPITALIZATION AND DOMICILIARY CARE 


1. Hospitalization: The Veterans’ Admin- 
istration provides hospitalization for any 
veteran of any war who was discharged under 
conditions other than dishonorable. Vet- 
erans with service-connected disabilities are 
given preference. Veterans with non-serv- 
ice-connected disabilities are eligible if a 
hospital bed is available and the veteran 
makes a sworn statement that he is unable 
to defray expenses of treatment: 

The Veterans’ Administration has been au- 
thorized and directed to expedite additional 
hospital construction and to establish all 
necessary administrative offices to make vet- 
erans’ benefits more readily available. 

2. Artificial limbs and prosthetic appli- 
ances: Provision has been made to insure 
ample funds for the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to purehase prosthetic appliances for 
veterans and instruct them in the use of such 
appliances, including payment of any ex- 
pense involved in the veterans’ traveling to 
and from the center where the appliance is 
fitted and training given in its use. 

8. Guide or seeing-eye dogs: Guide or see- 
ing-eye dogs may be provided for the aid of 
blind veterans who are entitled to disability 
compensation or pensions for a service-con- 
nected disability under laws administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration, including 
payment of any expense involved in the vet- 
erans’ traveling to and from the center to 
become adjusted to the dogs. 

Blind veterans are also entitled to mechan- 
ical or electronic equipment to aid them in 
overcoming the handicap of blindness, 
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4. Domiciliary care: A veteran who is s0 
disabled as to be unable to earn a living, and 
is without adequate means of support, may 
bs admitted for home care to a facility of 
Veterans’ Administration providing such ac- 
commodations. 





Grain Situation in New Hampshire 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1946 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include therein the following tele- 
grams which I have received concerning 
the grain situation in New Hampshire 
and in New England: 

Boston, Mass., January 26, 1946. 
Hon. CHEsTEer E. Merrow, 
Member oj Congress: 

With the advance of oats to ceiling we are 
now unable to buy any wheat, corn, barley, 
or oats proteins, and mill feeds are also unob- 
tainable. A very serious condition faces New 
England feeders unless steps are taken to 
meet requirements in this deficit area. From 
here we see no hope of getting supplies unless 
ceilings are removed. Action within 10 days 
is needed or feedstuffs in many places will 
be exhausted. 

Boston GRAIN AND FLOUR EXCHANGE, 
J. A. Bassett, President. 


Concorp, N. H., February 1, 1946. 
Hon. CHESTER MERROW, 
Member of Congress: 
We wish to call your attention to the fol- 
lowing resolution for your consideration: 
Whereas we are unable to buy wheat, corn, 
oats, barley, mill feeds, and proteins; and 
Whereas our present supplies will be ex- 
exhausted within 3 weeks, we believe some 
drastic action must be taken immediately to 
prevent a catastrophe to the poultry and 
dairy industry in New Hampshire: Be it 
therefore 
Resolved, That price ceilings as applied 
to grain and grain products be removed at 
once. Only by such action do we believe 
that the above-mentioned catastrophe can 
be prevented. 
New HAMPSHIRE Frep DEALERS AND 
MANUFACTURERS ASSCCIATION, 
Rosert B. Farnum, Secretary. 


Concorp, N. H., February 2, 1946. 

Hon. CHESTER MERROW, 
Member of Congress: 
We are depending on you to exert every in- 
fluence in this national grain crisis to pro- 
vide enough grain for New Hampshire and 
New England to meet the USDA dairy and 
poultry quotas. We are at the end of the 
grain route and this situation will certainly 
destroy our poultry industry and do serious 
harm to our dairying unless you are able to 
find means of getting grain into this area. 
GeorcE M. PuTNAM, 
President, New Hampshire Farm 
Bureau. 


Concorp, N. H., February 4, 1946. 
Congressman CHESTER MERROW: 
For your information following wire dis- 
patched today to Secretary Anderson and 
copy to President Truman: 
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“New Hampshire is facing desperately se- 
rious feed shortage. Supply of feed on hand 
for poultry and cattle will last only 2 to 4 
weeks and replacements cannot be bought 
at any price. Am informed similar condi- 
tion prevails generally over New England. 
As a means of immediate relief I suggest 
CCC obtain and allocate to this State and 
this region sufficient quantity grain and 
feed ingredients to save our poultry flocks 
from liquidation and starvation and our 
dairy herds from serious milk production 
loss and loss of fiesh resulting from feeding 
hay and roughage alone. This situation its 
desperate and only quick action will save 
our poultry and dairy industry.” 

Do not believe ceiling price adjustments 
can be obtained quickly enough, even if such 
adjustment or removal of grain from price 
control is the answer. Therefore suggest 
CCC or other appropriate Government 
agency take immediate action to get grain 
into hands of distributors of this area at 
once. Sending this wire to New Hampshire 
congressional delegation. 

ANDREW L. FELEFR, 
- Commissioner of Agriculture. 





MacArthur Deserves the Support of Uur 
Government 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1946 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, I wish to insert an 
article from the New York Journal- 
American of January 25, 1946. 

As far as the American people are con- 
cerned, our present foreign policy seems 
to be floundering in secrecy, appease- 
ment, lack of any central responsibility 
and leadership, undermining and de- 
stroying those who display courage and 
constructive foresight, bolstered by a se- 
ries of emphatic denials which are in- 
variably followed by a tardy and apolo- 
getic admission of the facts when it is 
too late to do anything about them. As 
against the frank and forthright atti- 
tude of British Foreign Minister Ernest 
Bevin, we suffer by comparison. 

In a recent press conference Secretary 
of State James F. Byrnes denied reports 
of friction between General MacArthur 
and State Department Advisers George 
Atcheson, Jr., and John Service. Does 
the State Department seek again to 
whitewash the charges against men, 
which were made by Gen. Patrick Hur- 
ley? To this day Mr. Byrnes has not 
seen fit to delve into the charges made 
by the FBI against John Stewart Service 
and his associates. Now comes another 
instance to show that the State Depart- 
ment or its authorized representatives 
are undermining Gen. Douglas A. Mac- 
Arthur while he is in the field carrying 
out Department policies with high dis- 
tinction and sagacity. 

On Thursday January 24, the so- 
called Japanese-American Committee 
for Democracy held a meeting at the 
Manhattan Center in New York City. 
This meeting was widely advertised in 
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the Communist press. On January 23, 
1 day prior to that meeting, Mr. Howard 
Rushmore carried a story in the New 
York Journal-American and the Hearst 
papers throughout the countries indicat- 
ing the character of this meeting. The 
article follows: 
Rep Group Leaps MACARTHUR SMEAR 
(By Howard Rushmore) 

The smear campaign being directed by the 
Communist International against Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur is now firmly rooted in the 
United States with a new Red group, Japa- 
nese-American Committee for Democracy, 
leading the attack on the Pacific war hero. 

Ironically the State Department apparently 
has enrolled one of its members in this villi- 
fication of General MacArthur, for Dr. Hugh 
Borton, member of the Department, is listed 
as speaker on a Japanese-American Commit- 
tee program here tomorrow night. 

Dr. Borton will speak at a rally called by 
the committee at Manhattan Center, 311 
West Thirty-fourth Street, in what appears 
to be the Communists’ opening driye to turn 
public opinion against the Allied supreme 
commander in Japan. 

ROTH WAS INDICTED 


On the same platform with Dr. Borton will 
be Andrew Roth, a fc ‘mer naval intelligence 
officer and a critic of General MacArthur, who 
was arrested and indicted last summer on a 
charge of conspiracy to steal confidential doc- 
uments from the State Department. 

These documents, relating to American 
policy in the Far East, were in part printed in 
Amerasia, a pro-Communist publication 
edited by Philip Jaffee, who made a guilty 
plea to his part in the conspiracy. 

Literature circulated by the Japanese- 
American committee has featured attacks on 
General MacArthur as a reactionary and the 
tie-in * * * will be evidenced at tomor- 
row’s meeting by the reading of a special 
greeting from the Japanese People’s Emanci- 
pation League.” 

CITES MOSCOW TIE-IN 


This league operated from Yenan, China, 
during the war and is one of the many Com- 
munist international stooge organizations de- 
signed to seize Japan as a Moscow colony. 

The message from Tokyo has a sharp at- 
tack on the efficiency of General MacArthur’s 
administration and says in part: 

“The Japanese militarists have also skill- 
fully started their underground operations. 
The bureaucrats, who are war criminals, are 
still in their former positions and the land- 
lords are plotting to keep their old feudalist 
land system.” 


Mr. Speaker, despite this timely warn- 
ing, Dr. Hugh Borton, Acting Chief, Divi- 
sion of Japanese Affairs of the State De- 
partment, not only appeared at the 
meeting, spoke there, but was present 
with none other than Andrew Roth as 
the gathering adopted a resolution which 
read, in part, as follows: 

Whereas the United States State Depart- 
ment is carrying out in liberated Europe, in 
Puerto Rico, in Indonesia, in the Philippines, 
and in China an imperialistic policy: Be it 

Resolved That we watch for similar action 
in Japan, and mobilize the people of America 
to protest. ‘ 


In other words this State Department 
representative was openly consorting 
with one charged with appropriating 
confidential documents of the Depart- 


ment, while his own Department was ~ 


the target of Communist attack. This 
same Andrew Roth made General Mac- 
Arthur the butt of his remarks. He 
waxed enthusiastic over recent changes 
in the State Department “when ex-Am- 


bassador Grew resigned last summer and 
was replaced by Dean Acheson, John 
Carter Vincent, and others.” 

Mr. Speaker, I rise to question the pro- 
priety of the appearance of Dr. Hugh 
Borton, a duly authorized State Depart- 
ment official, at a meeting whose chief 
function was to attack General Mac- 
Arthur, now carrying out the directives 
of this very Department. The incident 
is a mockery of the assurances given by 
Mr. Byrnes on the present relations be- 
tween the State Department and Gen- 
eral MacArthur. It is but another ex- 
ample of apparent cooperation between 
the Communists and certain State De- 
partment officials. I wonder what will 
be the effect on American prestige when 
the story of this meeting is publicized 
in Tokyo. 





Price Control 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1946 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, the President has asked that 
we extend the price-control law for an- 
other year. Most of us, I think, are in 
agreement, but we should try to find some 
method by which we can save a run-away 
inflation. In attempting to do this, we 
must also find a way to open up the gates 
of opportunity for business. Without 
this there can be no reconversion. The 
whole program of price control cannot 
alone be directed in the interest of the 
consumers; the machinery which serves 
the consumers must be given some con- 
sideration. 

In the attempt to regulate prices—and 
probably honorably in the interest of the 
common people—the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration has caused an ever-increas- 
ing shortage of materials. They are all 
too often stopping production. It would 
seem to me that this agency and its poli- 
cies can well be reviewed before this Con- 
gress grants it a new lease on life. It is 
entirely right that we should control 
prices against inflation or spirals, but 
more than all else we must find at the 
same time a way to stimulate production. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
two letters which have come to my at- 
tention on the question of price control— 
one from the Truax-Traer Coal Co., one 
of the largest coal dealers of the Nation, 
and the other from the John Leslie Paper 
Co., of Minnesota: 

TRUAX-TRAER CoAL Co., 
Minot, N. Dak., January 28, 1946. 
Hon. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. RoserTsON: Thanks very much 
for your letter of January 24 with regard 
to stoker-coal prices in our area. 

If OPA informed you that the border cities 
in Minnesota such as East Grand Forks, 
Moorhead, and Breckenridge have enjoyed a 
price differential as against other Minnesota 
towns on lignite, they are very badly mis- 
taken, as the same prices have prevailed in 
the entire Red River Valley, including all of 
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Minnesota and South Dakota for at least 
the last 10 years that I know of. 

In establishing the ceiling of $1.70 a ton 
OPA recognized that our over-all costs of 
making stoker lignite is $1.69 and they very 
generously allowed a profit of 1 cent per 
ton. 

The $1.69 does not take into account the 
fact that in crushing larger sizes to make 
stoker nut we lose from 25 to 30: percent of 
fine coal which is unsalable and when you 
consider that we have a ready market for 
the large sizes at $1.90 a ton, it should be 
easily recognized that $1.70 does not ade. 
quately cover our financial sacrifice in 
making stoker sizes. 

OPA was informed that we felt we should 
have an over-all price of $1.83 on stoker nut 
which we do not feel unreasonable. 

It is true that there are no uniform prices 
on lignite at the present time, largely be- 
cause of piecemeal adjustments by OPA. For 
example, early in 1942 OPA authorized a 
ceiling price on all sizes of $2.50 per ton 
f. o. b. mine by off-rail truck mines and at 
the same time, holding our company to a 
maximum of $1.63 on lump, $1.44 on furnace, 
and $1.-1 on stoker sizes sold to trucks at 
our mine. When you consider that our wage 
scale has always been substantially higher 
than that paid by. truck mines, the unfair- 
ness of allowing the latter a $2.50 ceiling and 
denying the same prices to us should be 
obvious. 

As the matter stands now, there are four 
different schedules of prices on lignite au- 
thorized by OPA in Mercer County alone, 
For example, the truck mines have a ceiling 
of $2.50, with still another ceiling granted 
to the Dakota Collieries Co. at Zap, a third 
price to the Knife River Coal Mining Co. at 
Beulah and still a different schedule author- 
ized for our own company at Truax, N. Dak. 

Our Burleigh mine at Wilton has still a 
different schedule of prices fixed by OPA, 
with our Kincaid and the Baukol-Noonan 
mine at Noonan being the lowest in the State. 

The net result is that because of shortage 
of production and shipping facilities, dealers 
are obliged to buy lignite at the present time 
wherever it is more promptly available and, 
should they be obliged to buy from a mine 
carrying a higher freight rate than their 
normal source of supply, they are not al- 
lowed by OPA to add the difference in freight 
rate to their ceiling prices. They can, how- 
ever, add to their ceiling prices, the higher 
f. o. b. mine cost of the lignite if they are 
obliged to buy from a mine enjoying a higher 
ceiling than their normal source of supply. 

From the foregoing, you will recognize that 
OPA should make a study of lignite prices 
and establish a uniform scale on a basis 
which will encourage the maximum produc- 
tion. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wes Ley E. KE.ter, Vice President. 
THE JOHN LESLIE PAPER Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., January 29, 1946. 
BISMARCK GROCERY CO., 
Bismarck, N. Dak. 

GENTLEMEN: We regret there is not a roll 
of butchers’ paper we can ship at the pres- 
ent time, as requested in your letter of Jan- 
uary 25, 1946. 

We are still holding your letter of October 
5, 1945, hoping some of the grocery paper or 
kraft wrapping or butchers’ paper itemized in 
that letter, would be available for your or- 
der, but no such opportiinity has developed. 

The mills are not interested ‘n shipping 
kraft and butchers’ wrap at the presen OPA 
prices because of the advances in cost of 
nearly all the material they used as well as 
the help employed, in recent months, but 
with no adjustment in their selling prices. 

How long this situation will continue, only 
OPA knows the answer. 

Cordially yours, 
Tue JoHN LEsLie PAPER Co., 
E. A, CLare, Vice President. 














Foreign Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 5 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an address on the 
subject Foreign Policy, delivered by 
me before the National Citizens Political 
Action Committee, at the Hotel Commo- 
dore, New York City, on January 31 


last. 

There being no objection. the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Even were we not still under the inspiration 
of the birthday of Franklin D. Roosevelt, we 
could not consider the foreign policy of the 
United States nor world affairs without fo- 
cusing our primary interest upon the princi- 
ples and the policies of President Roosevelt. 
There is a remarkable parallelism in the time 
that President Roosevelt and Adolf Hitler 
were in power. 

They came to power in just over 30 days of 
the same time; they died within just under 
30 days of the same time. Through these two 
men two great and opposing ideologies 
clashed in the fiercest conflict the world has 
ever seen. Eventually Hitler drew nearly all 
the human race into the holocaust of war. 

Behind the faith and the philosophy of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt the democracies 
of the world arrayed themselves in battle to 
the death in the war which has just ebbed to 
anend. Roosevelt stood for the dignity and 
the sovereignty of the people. Hitler for the 
subservience of the people and the dictator- 
ship of tyrannical power. Roosevelt, though 
dead, still lives and symbolizes the faith and 
the aspirations of the mass of the men and 
women, boys and girls of the world. Hitler 
is dead, but “the evil men do lives after them 
while the good is oft interred with their 
bones.” The evil flames lighted by Adolf 
Hitler are still burning in many parts of the 
world. From underground sources and secret, 
even sometimes unknowing, hands they are 
fed and kept bright and dangerous. 

But the principles of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt which triumphed in war under the 
fiercest assault ever hurled against good 
causes and good men are still in a great battle. 
The question still is unsettled as to whether 
those great moving policies of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt at home and abroad shall 
triumph or whether they shall fail. 

It is yet to be settled by the Congress and 
the country as to whether this great Nation, 
lifted by Roosevelt out of the abyss of de- 
pression, shall fall into another as deep or 
deeper; whether the masses of the people he 
lifted up to a new life shall fall back again 
into the stagnation and squalor of the old; 
whether we shall again have mass unem- 
ployment and “one-third of a nation ili-fed, 
ill-clad, and fll-housed”; and whether busi- 
ness shall see its tower of profits crumble 
about its head and its throbbing enterprises 
idle and cold. 

The atteck that his unrelenting enemies 
made upon the principles of Roosevelt con- 
tinues against those same principles as they 
have been courageously espoused by his suc- 
cessor, upon whom his mantle has fallen. 
From every sources the attack has come The 
old policy of divide and rule has been the 
enemy’s strategy, and with all their multiple 
resources they have mobilized their propa- 
ganda and arrayed their forces to stifle and to 
Strangle everything which symbolizes de- 
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mocracy and well-being for the men, women, 
and children of America, and they see them- 
selves vaulting to power upon a disillusioned 
and confused people whose distress they 
would make the stepping stones of their po- 
litical triumph. 

Both from Hyde Park, from the quiet 
garden where he keeps his watch over his 
country, comes ever stronger to the hearts 
of men the voice of Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt calling out again to those who love their 
fellow men to put together their strength, to 
unite and move forward against those who 
have set themselves across the path of man— 
forward and upward. 

The foreign policy of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, too, is at issue in this country to- 
day. The good-neighbor policy, American 
leadership in promoting the welfare and pre- 
serving the peace of the world, the unity of 
the Big Three as the cornerstone of world 
peace, all these things that Roosevelt stood 
for as the right course for our country in 
the family of nations are under the fiercest 
assault. By direction and indirection, from 
hands that are sinister, as well as from the 
short-sighted and ignorant, the blows come. 

But we who know that Roosevelt was right 
have before us the vision he gave us of that 
right, and the pattern he gave us of how to 
vindicate it. Every American whr is able to 
raise his eyes above the level of own every- 
day concerns must know that the Rooseveit 
vision of a happy and prosperous America in 
a world united in peace a: in war, means 
that both the ignorant and the sinister must 
be defeated—the ignorant by the -ictory-in- 
defeat of their own political reeducation, the 
sinister by the massed pressure of all Ameri- 
cans of good will. These imperatives are 
the immediate tasks which face us all, if we 
wish to live in a world at peace, unfettered by 
the twin fears of uranium 235 and of na- 
tional and international selfishness and 
greed. 

For the great President who sponsored and 
who urged the development of nuclear fission 
knew that the powers unleashed by the atom 
as they were a menace to the whole world, 
must be subject to the control of the whole 
world as a weapon of war. He knew that 
that power must be devoted to alleviating 
the labors of the human race, not to killing 
it off. He knew that the birth of the atom 
bomb made it more imperative that the 
United States should have at home an eco- 
nomic bill of rights which would assure the 
equitable distribution of our enormous in- 
dustrial, agricultural, and scientific resources 
to all the people. He knew that it could 
only mean misery and destruction unless it 
was used by a world united for peace through 
the instrumentality of international coop- 
eration in the use of our new powers, and 
international friendship through the spread 
of the principles of democracy and of the 
rights of the common man whoever and 
wherever he may be. 

That was Pranklin Roosevelt's vision. For 
the solution of the many problems in inter- 
national affairs which we face today— 
problems which he knew would arise—Presi- 
dent Roosevelt left us this vision and the 
United Nations Organization, the tool with 
which to carry out that vision. 

Above all, he saw as the cornerstone of 
world peace the permanent existence of unity 
among the Big Three—Great Britain, the 
Soviet Union, and the United States. It is 
upon this rock as a firm foundation that he 
based our foreign policy; and it is upon 
that foundation that those who are now fol- 
lowing after him must base every one of 
their actions. Of course, there are and will 
be differences among them—but let me re- 
mind you what Roosevelt said so propheti- 
cally in 1937 about such differences. In his 
great Chicago speech given in 1937, a speech 
which was a considered attempt on Roose- 
velt’s part to show the people the dangers 
of the route they were traveling, he said: 
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“No nation eyer loses its dignity or its 
good standing by conciliating its differences, 
and by exercising great patience with, and 


consideration for, the rights of other 
nations.” 
The world—and America—should have 


learned by now that nothing can be gained 
by blindly following a policy of national 
aggrandizement, or by crawling into an iso- 
lationist hole and pulling the hole in after 
us, or by intensifying differences among the 
great Allies. Two wars have been fought, 
two bloody and incomprehensibly destructive 
wars, within our generation. Both these 
Wars were brought about by policies of all- 
out nationalism and isolationism. We now 
know: that unshakabie unity of the Big Three 
could have prevented those wars 

In the years preceding this war few of 
us were willing to assume the grave respon- 
sibilities of adult nationhood in a world of 
competing nationalisms. We did not pick 
up the gauntlet which had been thrown 
down. But since then we have taken part 
in the greatest and bloodiest war the world 
has ever known. Hundreds of thousands of 
our young men and women, part of the irre- 
placeable wealth of our Nation’s youth. have 
died that we might once again have a chance 
to learn to live at peace in 2 world united, a 
world which finally shall have learned the 
lesson that it is mankind that is important. 
That security from want and fear is more 
important than national or private gain. 

Today we know we must assume those 
responsibilities. We have already begun to 
profit by experience. Spurred perhaps by the 
ever-present catalyst of fear from the men- 
ace of the atomic bomb, but also by the 
lessons we have learned from the agony and 
the outpourings of the blood of our youth 
and of the youth of al! nations, we have 
taken our place among the nations of the 
world in a great international organization 
for the preservation of peace Tennyson's 
vision of a parliament of the world, Woodrow 
Wilson’s great dream of . League of Nations 
firmly bound together by a desire for peace 
and progress among the countries of the 
world, have finally been brought to fruition 
by Pranklin Roosevelt’s concrete plan for an 
international organization of nations based 
on the cornerstone of Big Three unity. 

Yet still we face enemies, still we have 
battles to win. There still are selfish and 
unscrupulous men who place their desires 
for personal power and profit above the wel- 
fare of the Nation and the world, blind and 
stupid men who are worked upon by the 
unscrupulous, who are their tools, their 
helots, obeying their divisive, cynical, and 
disruptive orders to wreck world peace at all 
costs. 

Chief among the weapons of these sinister 
forces today is the weapon of anti-Sovietism 
Not a morning passes but that I read in the 
newspaper some new and conscienceless at- 
tack upon our great ally—that ally, be it 
remembered, which for nearly 2 years single- 
handedly held the line against the engulfing 
hordes of the Nazi juggernaut. Intemperate- 
ness, intolerance, national selfishness, 
sona] hatred, and avarice motivate many, if 
not all, of these attacks; but behind them 
all is one overriding emotion: fear. The 
forces of reaction and their unseeing tools 
among the people fear above a)! the strength 
and the unity of the Russian people who, as 
President Roosevelt said in September 1941, 
“completely destroyed the myth of Nazi in- 
vincibility.” 

These forces of reaction must be defeated 
if there is to be peace in the world. We 
have absolutely nothing to fear from the 
Soviet Union as long as the Soviet Union 
has nothing to fear from us. But while 
arrogant, immoral, and selfish individuals and 
organizations within our midst persist in 
fanning the flames of hatred against our 
greatest aliy, just so long do we stand in 
dreadful danger of another war—a war, this 


per- 
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time, which may be the last. one ever to be 
fought by the human race, because after it 
there may well be no more human race. 

Equally dangerous right now is the cam- 
paign which is being waged by many of these 
same forces of reaction against the loan of 
three and three-quarter billion dollars to 
Great Britain, which President Truman pro- 
posed in his message to Congress yesterday. 
This loan is essential, as the President said, 
beeause it will enable Britain “to buy from 
the world the supplies of food and raw ma- 
terials which are essential to the life and 
the work of the British people. At the same 
time it will keep open a market for those 
surpluses of the United States which are 
customarily exported to the United King- 
dom.” And finally, as President Truman 
also pointed out, it will enable the United 
Kingdom to remove the emergency controls, 
the exchange restrictions, and the trade dis- 
criminations which were made necessary by 
the enormous drain on her resources during 
the war. From a purely selfish point of view, 
we should support this loan for we are not 
going to be lending dollars abroad. We will 
be sending goods abroad, thus creating em- 
ployment and prosperity at home. And I tell 
you this loan will be repaid. 

Yet this loan proposal is under savage and 
vicious attack by various sectors of Amer- 
ican opinion. Among the noisiest are two 
groups—first, those who still cling to the 
false slogan, America First, who prefer to 
think of America isolated from the world 
rather than cooperating with the world. 
These are our old friends the isolationists. 
And second, those who see America dominat- 
ing the world with her new might and crack- 
ing the whip at all other nations. These are 
a new breed sprung up among us—the im- 
perialists. Strangely enough, the isolation- 
ists, in their blindness, are unconsciously 
asking for a weaker and poorer America—not 
for a stronger and a more prosperous Amer- 
ica. I am sure you have noticed that cer- 
tain Members of the Senate and House oppose 
both the British loan and a higher minimum 
wage. These men are still thinking in terms 
of world scarcity, of the inevitability of pov- 
erty nationally and internationally. They 
still live in a private world in which they feel 
themselves surrounded on all sides by ene- 
mies—enemies in the other nations of the 
world, enemies in the great mass of the 
American people who are demanding full 
production and full employment at high 
wages for all. These folks have phosidero- 
doromophobia—the fear of being afraid of 
being afraid. 

These men and organizations of little 
faith—men and organizations—who would 
sell America short, are among the powerful 
forces opposing the loan to Britain and aid 
to other countries. But even more powerful 
are those few ugly imperialists, those inter- 
national monopolists who want to dominate 
the world. They oppose the loan to Britain 
because they are afraid that Britain unbank- 
rupted may take away from them some of 
the markets of the world, may force upon 
them the unpleasant necessity of competing 
for markets. They would rather have the 
world markets in their pockets, unopposed, 
unprotected, and nakedly open to their own 
methods of exploitation. 

Furthermore, they are against a loan to 
Britain because the British Gévernment is 
a labor government, and they fear it nearly 
as much they fear the Soviet Union, and for 
the same reason, because they feel that it 
endangers their c wn private monopolies and 
their own private sources of monopoly profits 
throughout the world. And I may add—they 
oppose the loan to Britain because it is a 
precedent for a loan to the Soviet Union. 

But we cannot afford to base our foreign 
policy upon a policy of special favors for 
the few, upon a policy of economic war 
egainst the many in whatever country they 
live, upon a policy of America against the 


world. That was the old rule. We must 
base our foreign policy upon the new rule, 
the rule of international cooperation which 
is the only road to permanent peace and 
prosperity for us here in America as well 
as for the world. 

That road lies open to us. The way is 
clear, the way -‘f enlightened self-interest, 
the way of international peace through in- 
ternal democracy and full employment and 
through understanding and friendship be- 
tween the nations of the world. It is the 
way of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, the way 
of every American who has the genuine in- 
terests of his Nation and his people at heart. 

But it is a way which is beset with dif- 
ficulties. Not only do we who believe in and 
are fighting for a peaceful America in a 
world at peace find enemies of peace gnaw- 
ing at the heart of our own relations with 
our great allies, Britain and Russia. We 
find these same enemies assiduously working 
to promote splits and divisions wherever 
they have a chance The struggle against 
fascism is not yet over—let us al] remember 
that. The victory which was so dearly 
bought on Iwo Jima and the plains of Nor- 
mandy, before Leningrad and Stalingrad, is 
not yet a complete victory. 

The forces of fascism are still in the 
saddle in Spain, Portugal, Argentina. They 
are hiding underground, as today we may 
be sure they are in hiding in Germany and 
Japan and must be routed by an aggressive 
American occupation policy. While we 
proudly take our seat in the United Nations 
Organization, and work together with our 
allies to build a firm structure of interna- 
tional democracy and friendship, we must 
not permit selfish and antisocial forces to 
exist and to grow in our own country and 
we must remove the uncertainty and inse- 
curity before which these forces feed. For 
our well-being at home we cannot permit 
these forces to defeat our industrial recon- 
version program, our promised human recon- 
version program embodied in the emergency 
unemployment compensation bill, the full 
employment bill, the minimum wage bill, 
and other essential pieces of domestic legis- 
lation for the people called for by the Presi- 
dent and the country. But these bills are 
just as important in our foreign policy as 
they are in our domestic policy, for an 
America in crisis, an America in depression, 
means a world in crisis and depression, and 
the ever-growing dangers of a third world 
war brought about by international cut- 
throat competition, aggressions, autarchies, 
and all-pervading economic struggle for sur- 
vival. 

We must watch every step we take now, 
both on the national and the international 
front. Every move we make or do not make 
will count in the long struggle ahead either 
for or against world peace and world pros- 
perity. America never makes great decisions 
to wage war or to create depressions. Only 
Fascist powers do that. But we can uncon- 
sciously create the inevitable prerequisites 
for war or for depression by accumulating 
small, seemingly insignificant decisions that 
make up the total, meaning war or peace, 
depression or prosperity and full employ- 
ment. 

The loan to Britain is just such a rela- 
tively small decision. So is our policy as a 
nation toward Franco Spain, that last strong- 
hood of European fascism, or toward Argen- 
tina, that new stronghold of fascism in the 
Western Hemisphere. So is our policy as a 
nation toward the Soviet Union—a policy 
which is made up of innumerable small prob- 
lems which must be solved amiably. 

And so, finally, the small decisions on full 
employment, on high wages, on a health pro- 
gram for the Nation, on housing, on taxation, 
and on the many other domestic issues also 
have their importance in the great decision 
for war or peace, depression or prosperity, 
which will be made for us by the irresistible 
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march of human events.. We cannot avoid 
the responsibility for another war, for jt 
will be totally our responsibility. Nowhere 
in the world is there today any nation pow- 
erful enough to wage war against us, but no. 
where in the world today is there p nation 
which will not, if forced to the wall by the 
American imperialists, the American isola. 
tionists, the American monopolists, try to 
fight back. And our supreme power in the 
world will not last. 

It is not our great numbers; it is not our 
resources; it is not our capacity to fight; 
it is not the atomic bomb which makes 
America the most powerful nation in the 
world today. The real predicate of our pow- 
er is the confidence that the people of the 
world have in our national integrity, in the 
affection they have for us in their hearts. 
It is touching to see from lowly and humble 
people, as I have in recent months in 20 
countries, that confidence and that affection. 
America to them is not primarily great; it 
is primarily good. It is not essentially 
strong; it stands for what is right to them. 
They do not expect us to be their guardians 
or their Sant: Claus, but they do believe 
that we will help them save their old people, 
their women, their children, from starva- 
tion, from death and disease. They believe 
that wv: will help them repair the tragic 
devastation of war. They believe that we are 
clear-headed and farsighted enough to know 
that it is not only good morality, but good 
business to help them get their factories and 
their farms and their enternrises to run- 
ning again; to help them start the stalled 
wheels of trade and commerce. They be- 
lieve that only we are strong enough fear- 
lessly to stand against wrong in the world 
and that we will. They believe that we can 
and will take the leadership in building a 
new world upon the wreckage of the old, and 
that we shall so apply knowledge and science 
and skill and that the race of man shall be 
able to rise above the drudgery and the 
squalor of the old world to the sunlit ex- 
panses of the new. They believe that we 
can and will keep the world at peace. 

They are still trusting and believing in 
us. They will not change. It will have to 
be we who shall change if that confidence 
is lost. If we do not keep our rendezvous 
with destiny it will be we who will fail the 
dead and the living. It is not like America 
to fail, or, if failing once, to fail again the 
same trust. Even in the wreckage of Eu- 
rope—yes, amongst the throbbing heartaches 
of this still war-torn world—louder than 
the anguished cries of the suffering there is 
still in the human race hope, and the foun- 
dations of that hope are sunken deep in the 
hearts of the American people. Let that 
forever be an unshaking and unshakable 
foundation. 
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Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, we find 
that thoughtful citizens in very part of 
this country are becoming fearful of the 
present trends that may lead to the loss 
of our greatest heritage: Good govern- 
ment, a heritage that means more to the 
American people than anything they may 
have inherited. 














I am indebted to a prominent business- 
man, Mr. G. F. Jewett, of Spokane, Wash., 
for an informative article entitled “Forms 
of Government” by the president of the 
Washington State Bar Association, Mr. 
Frank E. Holman, which I have con- 
densed and present herewith: 


The old school books used to classify the 
forms of governmen* somewhat as follows: 

Absolute monarchy: Where the head of 
state, be he kirg or emperor, ruled by divine 
right and the people had no voice in the 
affairs of state. Louis XIV epitomized this 
form of government when he said, “I am the 
state.” 

Military dictatorship: Of which the ancient 
world had many examples. In this class also 
may be put Napoleon's France and Crom- 
well’s England. Such dictatorships rested 
upon the power and genius of great military 
leaders and usually passed with the death of 
such leaders. 

Limited monarchy: Where the people, 
through a parliament or other deliberative 
assembly had some voice in the making of 
law and the conduct of government, but 
where the monarch still exercised the pre- 
rogatives of a personal ruler. This was 
largely the situation in England from the 
time of the Stuart Kings to the end of the 
Georges. 

Constitutional monarchy: Where the 
people, through the ,arliamentary and ju- 
dicial processes, attained sufficient ascend- 
ancy over the prerogxtives of the Crown to 
subject the will o, the Crown and the con- 
duct of the state to the restraints of a writ- 
ten or unwritten constitution and to the 
provisions of law enacted in accordance 
therewith. This is the England of the last 
century and a half, 

A republic: Where the executive and all 
other powers of government are derived from 
the people and exercised with the consent of 
the governed but within the fraraework of 
constitutional guaranties and judicial prece- 
dents. There had never been a large scale 
venture in this form of government until 
the American experiment was launched fol- 
lowing the Americai Revolution. 

A democracy: Majority rule, where the 
government is dependent upon the will and 
desires of an existing majority. The sim- 
plest form of this was the old New England 
town meeting and its government by a par- 
ticular majority voting as a group. It is 
not so much a government of law as a gov- 
ernment of men, and this distinguishes a 
democracy from a republic. Law stabilizea 
by constitutional guaranties and precedent 
under the checks and balances of a republic 
operates necessarily without regard to the 
particular and transitory passions or feel- 
ings of a particular majority. To weaken 
or abandon constitution guaranties and ad- 
herence to precedent is to substitute for 
a government of law a government depend- 
ent upon the will and immediate desires of 
& particular existing majority. Perhaps we 
should note in passing that the United 
States Army Manual states: “The Govern- 
ment of the United States is not a democ- 
racy but a republic”; that the word “democ- 

cy” nowhere appears in the Declaration 
of Independence, in the Constitution of the 
United States, in Washington's Farewell Ad- 
dress, in Jefferson’s Inaugural, nor in Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg Address. As applied to our 
Federal Government it did not come into 

eneral use until Woodrow Wilson’s famous 
pronouncement of World War I, “mfake the 
world safe for democracy.” Since that time 
the tendency has grown to substitute the 
word “democracy” for that of “republic” in 
relerring to our form of government and 
thereby obscure the fact that our forefathers 
established and intended to establish a re- 
public and not.a democracy whereby a par- 
Ucular majority may by its votes and the 
Sheer force of numbers deprive minorities of 
ialr and equal treatment by the agencies of 
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government, Lincoln in his first inaugural 
said: “If a majority should deprive a mi- 
nority of any clearly written constitutional 
right. it might in a moral point of view 
justify revolution—certainly would, if such 
a right were a vital one.” 

The makers of the Constitution conferred 
upon us, even as against the Government 
itself, the right to be let alone, the most 
comprehensive of rights and the most valued 
by civilized men. 

Strange that this freedom of individual 
action is rarely to be found in the utterances 
and declarations of recent times. For exam- 
ple, take the four freedoms of the Atlantic 
Charter. One might have all the four free- 
doms and yet have no more freedom than 
the elephant in the zoo. He enjoys freedom 
of thought; he is also free to speak or trum- 
pet when he wishes; he has freedom from 
want because his keeper feeds him every day; 
and he has freedom from fear because his 
natural enemies like the lion and the tiger 
are locked up in separate cages. ut what 
about his freedom of initiative, freedom 
from arbitrary control? He lacks this, as do 
all persons under an arbitrary government. 
It is this freedom of initiative and freedom 
from arbitrary control by government, free- 
dom to work and live, each man according 
to his abilities, this freedom of individual 
liberty, which is the basic freedom of free- 
men. Without this we are without the kind 
of government our forefathers established. 
They knew the basic freedom of freemen was, 
as Justice Brandeis said, freedom from gov- 
ernment control—the right to be let alone 
in our individual lives. That is why, in 
establishing a structure of government, the 
makers of the Constitution consciously set 
up checks and balances to prevent the Cen- 
tral Government and the Executive from be- 
coming all-powerful and regimenting our 
lives. 

Our forefathers understood clearly and 
definitely that the so-called examples of 
democracy in the past had usually degener- 
ated into tyrannies by temporary majorities 
as obnoxious as the tyrannies of dynasties. 
They understood that tyranny or absolutism 
on the part of a majority acting by force 
of numbers could be quite as unreasOnable, 
self-willed, and vicious, and as destructive of 
individual freedom and development as the 
tyranny of ruling houses. 

Hence they created a republic, not a de- 
mocracy, along the lines of the New England 
town meeting, with which they were fully 
familiar. They consciously established a 
government of checks and balances. This 
was not done for the purpose of rendering 
the machinery of government complicated 
nor for the purpose of thwarting the ultimate 
will of the majority. The American Revolu- 
tionists were committed, to be sure, to the 
dcctrine of rule by the majority, but they 
were not committed to the doctrine that a 
majority at a particular period and particu- 
larly during a period of economic and social 
unrest is necessarily to be interpreted as 
holding a final mandate to impose upon the 
whole of the people fundamental changes in 
their form of government. They proposed 
that, so far as current political decisions were 
concerned, the will of the majority at stated 
intervals should be tried out by and through 
legislation, framed and passed by*the elected 
representatives of any such majority, but al- 
ways within the guaranties and the frame- 
work of the Constitution. They intended to 
combine, and did combine, representative 
government with constitutional government 
and declared cutright that the Constitution 
is the fundamental law of the land; that if 
the elected representatives or the elected ex- 
ecutive of any given majority or party at- 
tempted by legislation or executive action to 
transcend or violate the Constitution or any 
of its provisions or guaranties, the judicial 
department of the Government should inde- 
pendently determine the fact of the violation 
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and that the executive, be he president or 
lesser person, should impose upon no part of 
the people any laws, directives, or orders 
which violate the fundamental rights of any 
citizen as protected and guaranteed by the 
Constitution. 

Our forefathers felt that the safest form of 
government to assure freedom was a repre- 
sentative and constitutional commonwealth 
They having established for us such a form 
of government, we have supposed it would 
remain with us. We think of government as 
one of the most natural and ordinary facts 
of life. But no particular form of govern- 
ment continues of its own accord. It is in- 
fluenced and changed by the plans of men, 
sometimes sincere reformers, sometimes 
Gemagogs. Consider how quickly fascism 
developed in Italy and nazism in Germany, 
and communism in Russia. 

Mr. Hatron W. Sumnens, of the House, 
has put the matter in unmistakable lan- 
guage on several occasions: 

“Representative government is withering 
before our eyes. * * * Bureaus issue what 
are called directives. One bureaucrat said 
recently, ‘We do make the law. This order 
supersedes any laws opposed to it.’ 

“The executive branch has in effect, 
through its dictatorial policy of executive de- 
crees, usurped the powers of the legislative 
and judicial branches. Under the influences 
of these alien ideologies, there has been 
created a government of bureaus and bu- 
reaucrats who make the law, and enforce the 
law, and interpret the law.” 

Senator Par McCarran last year in an ad- 
dress at the commencement exercises of 
Georgetown University put the matter thus: 

“It is no fallacy, and it is no quibble, to 
say that a large body of our law today is made, 
interpreted, and administered by appointive 
Officials. Not only by Executive orders, but by 
a constant stream of directives issued by 
various administrative agencies of the Gov- 
ernment, rules and regulations are continu- 
ally being put in force and given effect which 
have had no sanction by the Congress. Yet, 
without such sanction, and often without 
color of support from any constitutional 
source, these rules and regulations have all 
the force of law; more than that they are law; 
and frequently they actually supersede laws 
passed by the Congress. 

“Government by administrative law breed 
opportunity for personal arrogance; evades 
the ~ourts; sneers at the rule of stare decisi 
affords no precedents; and fortifies itself by 
pointing ridicule at Congress and other law- 
making bodies of our Nation.” 


Senator O’MAwoney, Senator Byrrp, and 
other Democrats have used strong o! 
stronger language 

Thus bureaucracy has infiltrated and 
superseded our constitutional processes. 
History demonstrates that bureaucracy easily 
becomes the instrumentality of autocratic 
government. In a bureaucracy as in an 


autocracy, the laws and the regulations which 
govern the lives and fortunes of the cit- 
izenry are imposed from above. Instead of 
developing the law by the legislative and 
judicial process, the law is originated, made 
interpreted, administered, and enforced by 
the executive and his appointees, and the 
legislative and judicial branches of govern- 
ment are either bypassed or made over into 
instrumentalities of the executive will 

We are inclined to forget that the world 
moved on for many centuries without any 





understanding of, or any apparent desire for, 
such a form of government as our fathers 
thought out, adopted, and handed down 
to us. In truth and in fact as a form of gov- 
ernment, a constitutional and representative 
commonwealth or republic is historically a 
recent development and more or iess an un- 
proved experiment. Autocracy of every kind 
is opposed to representative and < titu- 
tional government, whether it be the autoc- 
racy of king and lords or the au racy of 
fascism, nazism, or of the proletariat, oF 
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the autocracy of executive fiat operating 
through innumerable bureaus of the autoc- 
racy of state socialism based on paternalism. 

The danger of the future lies not so much 
in the changes already made, though these 
are far reaching, as in the lack of under- 
standing on the part of the public of what 
the founders had in mind in adopting and es- 
tablishing a constitutional and representa- 
tive government. It is this lack of under- 
standing and the misapprehension of the 
underlying theory of government that is the 
fertile field for the promises and grandiose 
phrases of the politician and the reformer, 
and we shall move from one change to an- 
other until we shall discover that there has 
been a complete revolution and find ourselves 
no longer living under the form of govern- 
ment we thought was ours. 

The American people, of course, have the 
right to abandon constitutional and repre- 
sentative government if they wish, and to 
substitute therefor bureaucracy or state so- 
cialism or communism or any other ism, but 
they should not be tricked into any such sub- 
stitution by being fooled with high-sounding 
phrases of a so-called new world liberalism. 
As lawyers, by the traditions of our profes- 
sion and by our oath to support the Consti- 
tution, we are under direct and solemn ob- 
ligation to see that the issue is fairly pre- 
sented and fully understood by the American 
people. 

This is our great challenge of the imme- 
diate future—it is a greater challenge than 
that foreseen by Webster when he stated: 

“If disastrous war should sweep our com- 
merce from the ocean, another generation 
may renew it; if it exhaust our treasury, fu- 
ture industry may replenish it; if it desolate 
and lay waste our fields, still under a new cul- 
tivation they will grow green again and ripen 
to future harvest. But who shall reconstruct 
the fabric of demolished government? Who 
shall rear again the well proportioned col- 
umns of constitutional liberty? Who shall 
frame together the skillful architecture 
which unites national sovereignty with state 


rights, individual security, and public pros- 
perity?” 





The Present Crisis 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1946 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, there have been many times 
in the short history of this Nation where 
it seemed that we are facing a great 
crisis, and yet through the considered 
judgment of the great American people 
these crises have been met and passed. 
It can probably be well sid that we are 
facing another one today, the question 
of labor and management, the question 
of reconversion and the restoration of 
economic stability of our Nation. If we 
can only hold the machinery steady, the 
American people in their wisdom will 
again meet this crisis as they have the 
others. It is a time for sane thinking; 
yes, we must in our sane thinking be 
very thoughtful of the common man be- 
cause he makes up the great body and 
soul of the Nation. But we are needing 
today leadership as we strive to cure 
these ills and to meet these issues, and 
in doing this we will need some uncom- 
mon men also. 


Under the privilege of unanimous con- 
sent, I include herewith two statements, 
one of which was made many years ago 
by James Madison, another at a later 
date made by Abraham Lincoln. It is 
my earnest request that the Members 
of Congress read these statements. You 
have read them before, they are timely, 
and they should be read again now. The 
things that disturbed James Madison 
and Abraham Lincoln were finally mas- 
tered to a large degree by the American 
people and the Congress. The discour- 
aging conditions of this hour will be 
mastered again if we have faith in our 
selves and in the American system. 


SIGNPOSTS OF DANGERS AHEAD 


“We are free today substantially, but the 
day will come when our Republic will be an 
impossibility. It will be an impossibility be- 
cause wealth will be concentrated in the 
hands of a few. A republic cannot stand 
upon bayonets, and when that day comes, 
when the wealth of the Nation will be in the 
hands of a few, then we must rely upon the 
wisdom of the best elements in the country 
to readjust the laws of the Nation to the 
changed conditions—intelligence will forever 
govern ignorance.” (James Madison.) 

“I see in the near future a crisis approach- 
ing that unnerves me and causes me to 
tremble for the safety of my country. Asa 
result of the war, corporations have been en- 
throned and an era of corruption in high 
places will follow, and the money power of 
the country will endeavor to prolong its reign 
by working upon the prejudices of the people 
until all wealth is aggregated in a few hands 
and the Republic is destroyed. I feel at this 
moment more anxiety for the safety of my 
country than ever before, even in the midst 
of war. God grant that my suspicions may 
prove groundless.” (Abraham Lincoln.) 





The White Shirt Scandal ° 
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HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma Mr. 
Speaker, I think everyone knows there is 
a white-shirt scandal. We men are un- 
able to buy white shirts. The veterans 
are not able to buy them, nor to buy other 
necessary civilian clothes upon their dis- 
charge from the service. 

What does it mean when we read in 
the newspapers such United Press items 
as the following: 

More than 2,000,000 men’s white shirts will 
go on sale tomorrow, but you—and you— 
won’t get any. 

William Beck, wholesale dealer, said to- 
night that, his 2,400,000 shirts will sell for 
$20.50 per dozen, plus his 3-percent commis- 
sion for selling them for a Troy, N. Y., com- 
pany. The shirts originally were made for 
the Navy, which has all it needs. 

“Everybody is bothering me to buy a white 
shirt,” Beck said, “but the catch is the shirts 
must be sold for export only.” 


Why are these men’s white shirts being 
sold for export only? The enlisted men 
cannot wear them. They have to wear 
the khaki. It is only the officers who 
can wear the white shirts, and only a 
few of them, Everyone knows we do 
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not have a need for over 2,000,000 men’s 
white shirts for the few officers of the 
military organizations of this country 
who are permitted to wear white shirts. 
Are we exporting them for the use of 
foreigners and selling them at $1.71 per 
shirt? Why not give home folks an op. 
portunity to buy some of these shirts? 
Who is respunsible for this situation, and 
where are these white shirts going that 
are sold at the rate of 2,000,000 for ex. 
port only while we at home d_ without? 
It is interesting to note that the peo. 
ple are growing weary of such an in- 
excusable attitude on the pari of who- 
ever is responsible for such perform- 
ances. One of my constituents in 4 re- 
cent letter called it “nutty,” and I think 
that is a mild description of such con- 
duct. I quote from him as follows: 


The attached (newspaper clipping) is 
“nutty” to me, and things like this make me 
wonder why we should support our Govern- 
ment. Why in the hell export the shirts 
when we can’t buy any here, or in this vi- 
cinity? If this is true, why can’t you and 
others stop it? The Presid :nt is the sorriest 
thing we have had in the White House since 
Harding, and if this keeps up there are going 
to be many changes this year and in 1948. 

I travel Oklahoma, Kansas, Texas Panhan- 
die, and Dllinois, and I can hear rumblings 
of discontent wherever I go. 


Mr. Speaker, another constituent of 
mine, who is a very intelligent person and 
head of a large business concern in Tulsa, 
Okla., has written me as follows: 


In the Tulsa World of January 30 was an 
article with a New York dateline stating that 
2,000,000 surplus Navy white shirts would go 
on sale that day but they could be sold for 
export only. 

I am wondering what kind of monkey busi- 
ness that is? No doubt you know that there 
is not a regular dress shirt to be had in this 
part of the country and this has been true 
for some time. Plenty of sport shirts made 
of nice material may be had from $4 to as 
high as you want to go. 

Now I happen to have a son who is an 
officer in the Navy. Only the officers wear 
white shirts so these are likely those fine 
quality collarless white shirts -hat are worn 
with separate collars and plenty of almost 
shirtless guys in these United States would 
like to buy a few of them. I am not thinking 
entirely of myself but mainly of the millions 
of servicemen who are getting out of the 
service and can buy no shirts and who would 
be very happy to have a white shirt after 
wearing OD stuff. 

No doubt these shirts will go to Britain. 
They already have our pants literally. Our 
drawers will be demanded as soon as they get 
their breath. 

I think it is high time such stuff as this is 
stopped. 





Montana’s War Finance Recora 
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HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


™ OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1946 


Mr. MANSFIELD cf Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent I am 
inserting in the Recorp a letter written 
to me by Mr. A. T. Hibbard, chairman, 
War Finance Committee for Montana, 
and also the story of Montana’s outstand- 














ing contributions to the eight war loan 
drives. This record is one that Mon- 
tana's citizens can justly be proud of, 
and, as their Representative, I share that 
feeling in our accomplishments. 


TreasuRY DEPARTMENT, 
War FINANCE COMMITTEE, 
Helena. Mont., January 30, 1946. 
Hon. Mixes MANSFIELD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN MANSFIELD: We are 
sending you herewith two copies of the 
Montana war finance report, which shows 
the record of Montana in both the Victory 
loan just completed and in the whole war- 
finance program. 

People of Montana made a record second 
to none in America, and we know you will 
be interested in the examination of the sev- 
eral schedules and analyses in this report, 
and that you will want to keep it also for 
a permanent reference in connection with 
this tremendous part in financing the war. 
We would like to have printed a compre- 
hensive book with the detailed story of the 
activities in the program, but had no funds 
to do this, so we worked out this method of 
preparing the report at nominal expense. 

The people of Montana responded tre- 
mendously and have made this record, of 
which we are all very proud. It was pos- 
sible only through the devoted, intensive, 
patriotic work of 15,000 men and women in 
Montana who served throughout the war 
on the committees all over Montana. 

Sincerely, 
A. T. Hrsparp, 
Chairman, War Finance 
Committee for Montana. 


Fellow Bond Workers and All Montanans: 

When the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment in May 1941 established the Defense 
Savings Staff to promote aggressively on a 
Nation-wide scale the sale of savings bonds 
and other securities to the general public, 
Montanans purchased $385,000. This was 
the equivalent of 20,530 $18.75 bonds. Dur- 
ing the Seventh War Loan, Montanans pur- 
chased 50 times $385,000 when they pur- 
chased $19,177,000 in E bonds, equal to 
1,022,773 $18.75 honds. If all issues were in- 
cluded, the Seventh War Loan Sales ($61,- 
= were 88 times more than in May 
941. 

If all E bonds purchased from May through 
December 1941 had been $18.75 bonds, the 
total number would have been 360,266, or 
seven for every 10 men, women, and children 
in the State. This total Jumped to the equiv- 
alent of 1,463,253 $18.75 bonds in 1942, or 
three-‘for every man, woman, and child in the 
State. By 1943 the number would have in- 
creased to more than five for every person, to 
seven in 1944 and more than five in 1945. 
In other words, E bond sales in Montana were 
equivalent to 2,562,983 $18.75 bonds in 1943, 
3,146,933 in 1944 and 2,550,266 in 1945. 
Montana’s total E bond sales, $189,064,000, 
broken down to $18.75 bonds, equals 10,084,- 
413, an average of more than 21 bonds for 
every rnan, woman, end child in the State. 
The equivalent of 213,871,320 $18.75 bonds 
for the Nation (total sales $40,100,874,000) 
averages 16 per person for the country as a 
whole. In Chouteau and Daniels counties 
the average would be approximately 41 $18.75 
bonds for every person in those counties. 

“Montana is sometimes called the Treas- 
ure State, on account of its mineral and agri- 
cultural wealth, but its prime asset is its peo- 
ple, who give more than they demand.” 

_That quotation from the Minute Man, na- 
tional publication of the War Saving Division, 
of December 15, 1945, is the theme of this 
all too brief narrative of four crowded years 
of stupendous accomplishment by the people 
of Montana and in particular by the army of 
volunteers who developed the enthusiasm 
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that marshaled Montana's World War II war 
finance total to $461,666,000. No other State 
has a better record. No other State received 
the tribute which Ted R. Gamble, national 
director, paid the people of Montana and 
war finance workers in his telegram to State 
Chairman A. T. Hibbard on December 7, 1945. 
This telegram is as follows: 
WaAsHINGTON, D. C., December 7. 
A. T. Hreparp, 
Montana War Finance Committee, 
Helena, Mont.: 

Congratulations and sincere appreciation 
for having again set a mile post for the rest 
of the country to follow. The accomplish- 
ment of being the first State in the Nation to 
reach all of its quotas in the Victory loan 
making it the eighth consecutive time to 
have won this award is an inspiration and a 
challenge to the rest of the Nation. It is a 
record in which you, your coworkers, and the 
people of Montana may justly be proud. The 
Treasury Department salutes you for having 
written another bright page in the history 
of war finance. We are especially grateful 
to you for having exceeded your quotas in 
this last great drive and want you to know 
that your work, that of your associates, and 
the splendid support given by the people of 
your State is not only helping to bind up 
the Nation’: wounds and care for those who 
fought the battle but it is also helping the 
country to establish a firm and solid founda- 
tion on which to begin a future of peace. 

Tep R. GAMBLE, 

National Director, War F.nance Division. 


How did it happen? The explanation is 
simple. Montana people are proud of their 
families, their homes, their neighbors, their 
communities, their counties, their State and 
their Nation. Montana did the same in 
World War I, as can be seen by the tables 
of Liberty Loan sales which are a part of 
this report. Then, as in World War II, they 
backed their fighting sons and service daugh- 
ters to the limit. 

Although 1941 might be termed in future 
history books “As the year of confusion,” 
Montanans molded in that year the founda- 
tion for its record in war finance. William 
H. Bartley, of Great Falls, collector of customs 
for Montana and Idaho, was called to Wash- 
ington in April 1941 and given the addi- 
tional assignment by Treasury Department 
Officials of organizing what was then termed 
the “defense ~avings staff for Montana.” As 
deputy administrator, he drafted Fred J. 
Martin, of Great Falls, then associate di- 
rector of the Montana Farmer, who assumed 
his duties on July 1. 

A. A. (Bert) Hoerr, of Helena, at that time 
assistant manager of the Helena branch of 
the Federal Reserve Bank, was designated 
first State chairman of the advisory commit- 
tee, which included a representative group 
of Montanans. The first meeting was heid 
on July 9. At this meeting it was agreed 
that county organizations should be estab- 
lished and the members made suggestions 
relative to county organizations. 

In July and August county chairmen were 
selected. With but one exception those des- 
ignated accepted the task, and one can see 
in the roster of county chairmen that the 
great majority of these stayed on to finish 
the job. With the cooperation of the Mon- 
tana Bankers Association a drive was initi- 
ated to have every bank qualify as an issuing 
agent. Montana was the first State in which 
all banks became issuing agents. The num- 
ber of -ost-office and other issuing agencies 
also was expanded. In addition to county 
chairmen county committees designated in- 
cluded bankers, postmasters, county AAA 
officials, school administrators and repre- 
sentatives of business, civic, patriotic, farm, 
labor, and women’s groups. 


PREVENT-INFLATION WEEK 


A. T. Hibbard, president of the Union Bank 
& Trust Co., of Helena, and active prior to 
that time as a member of the State commit- 
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tee, was named State chairman in October 
1941, when Hoerr resigned, since he was mov- 
ing to’Seattle. The first intensive step in the 
State’s educational and promotional program 
was the State-wide observance of Prevent- 
Inflation Week, November 2-8, 1941. Gov. 
Sam C. Ford, honorary State chairman, issued 
@ proclamation urging all citizens to give 
serious thought and consideration to the im- 
mediate problem of inflation and how they, 
individually and collectively, can safeguard 
present and future home defense and security 
by participation in the defense savings and 
other Government programs. He also urged 
all civic and other clubs, associations, lodges, 
women’s and other organizations, employer, 
labor, farm, and youth groups to devote at 
least one program to a thorough discussion 
on this subject. 

State heads of practically every organiza- 
tion and group were named members of a 
general State committee, and these urged 
participation of their members. With the 
help of Boy and Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
and other volunteers in Great Falls, more 
than 15,000 State and local organizations 
were contacted by mail. The response was 
excellent due to the splendid leadership of 
the State committee, county defense savings 
chairmen, and their coworkers. 

The second meeting of the State advisory 
committee was held on November 8, 1941, 
with Gale Johnson, then national director, in 
attendance. This meeting primarily was de- 
voted to discussion of ways and means of es- 
tablishing the pay-roll-savings plan. Every 
employer in Montana was-contacted. Labor 
groups pledged their assistance and a good 
start had been made by that time. 


EMEMBER PEARL HARBOR 


But within a few weeks the Nation was 
shocked and startled by the news of the at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor December 7 and our 
entry into the war. Then these newly formed 
defense savings committees realized they had 
a job on their hands. E bond sales shot up 
from $883,000 in November to $2,616,000 in 
December, the first month of war. Montana 
stood sixth in per capita among the 48 States, 
a place it has consistently held throughout 
the entire war finance period, even though it 
ranks nineteenth among the States in per 
capita income. Treasury analysts in their 
analysis of E bond sales in December 1941 
stated: “Taking sales as a percentage of esti- 
mated 1941 income, Montana ranked first.” 
(States which have a higher E bond per capita 
than Montana with the rank among the 
States in per capita income in 1941 follow: 
(1) Oregon, 17; (2) Connecticut, 2: (3) Wash- 
ington, 14; (4) Michigan, 13; and (5) Cali- 
fornia, 7. This, of course, does not take into 
account higher per capita income due to 
expanded war industries.) 

A national meeting, which for earnestness 
perhaps has no equal in the annals of World 
War II, was held in Chicago on December 
16, 1941. Hibbard, Bartley, and Martin at- 
tended. The Defense Savings Staff became 
the War Savings Staff and defense bonds, 
war bonds. Plans were outlined for a Na- 
tion-wide pledge campaign. Despite 25°- 
below weather, more than 1,000 men and 
women from every county in the State at- 
tended regional State meetings at Glen- 
dive, Billings, Havre, Helena, and Missoula. 
The call was issued by telegrams to county 
chairmen, and some committees drove more 
than 300 miles to attend. For conscientious 
fervor, these meetings outdid even the his- 
toric national one in Chicago. These work- 
ers, who dropped everything and came to the 
meetings at their own expense, pledged 
themselves to finish the job. The record 
proves the sincerity of those pledges. They 
returned to their counties and enlisted the 
aid of thousands of volunteers to conduct 
the pledge campaign in January. That vol- 
untary contribution of time, effort, and con- 
sistent patriotic devotion has been the rea- 
son for Montana's success. 
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First national, State, and county quotas 
were fixed in May 1942. The quotas were 
based on monthly average sales from July 
1941 through January 1942. Montana made 
but 65 percent of a quota based largely on 
f£ales in the peak agricultural income period, 
but the Nation reached only 59 percent. 
Prairie, along with several other Montana 
counties, initiated the habit of never failing 
to reach its quota and reaching it early. 
However, the continuous monthly quota sys- 
tem, which took no account of varying in- 
come periods, particularly in agricultural 
sections, didn’t work out satisfactorily. 
Campaigns were conducted to buy bomber 
and fighter planes and other equipment. In- 
tensive campaigns among merchants were 
organized under the leadership of Leon 
Singer and Roy Currell, of Great Falls, then 
cochairman of the Retailers for Victory or- 
ganization. The great majority of the em- 
ployers of the State established the sys- 
tematic pay-roll-savings plan. Life insur- 
ance underwriters assisted county commit- 
tees. 

A women’s division was organized in Au- 
gust 1942, and Mrs. J. H. Morrew, of Moore, 
who had been war activities chairman for 
the Montana Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and also active in the American Legion Auxil- 
iary, was designated State women’s chair- 
man. Women vice chairmen were named in 
each of the counties by county chairmen. 
Cooperation, not. competition, was the 
theme, and this worked out splendidly. 


FIRST WAR LOAN DRIVE 


In the fall months sales mounted, and in 
December 1942 E, F, and G sales were just 
short of $5,000,000 in addition to the $18,- 
078,000 of sales in the Pirst War Loan, No- 
vember 30 to December 23, 1942. The or- 
ganization which conducted the first drive 
was sponsored by the Federal Reserve banks. 
R. E. Towle, manager of the Helena branch, 
was Montana chairman, with R. B. Richard- 
son, president of the Western Life Insurance 
Co. of Helena, vice chairman. The State was 
divided into seven districts, following the 
group organization of the Montana Bankers 
Association, with the following chairmen: 
I, George H. Leick, Havre; II, Axel Nelson, 
Sidney; III, Theodore Jacobs, Missoula; IV, 
George N. Lund, Reserve; V, Lee M. Ford, 
Great Falls; VI, the late J. A. Sanderson, 
Anaconda; VII, B. M. Harris, Columbus. No 
county quotas were established and the State 
quota of $13,000,000 was reached easily. In 
Montana, as well as throughout the country, 
subscriptions were limited. 


SECOND WAR LO!N 


The Second War Loan, April 12 to May 1, 
1943, was conducted jointly by the committee 
in charge of the first and the War Savings 
staff. The State executive committee in- 
cluded: Towle, chairman; Bartley, vice chair- 
man; Hibbard, Richardson, and Martin, sec- 
retary. Results can best be summed up by 
quoting the Minneapolis Tribune of Sunday, 
May 2: “Every county in Montana went over 
its quota Saturday, the first State in the dis- 
trict (Ninth Federal Reserve) to so report.” 
Meagher County with $50.56 topped Daniels’ 
$43.63 for per capita E bond honors. Lincoln 
reached its quota first, 2 days ahead of Prairie. 

Following the Second War Loan a perma- 
nent consolidation of the two groups was ef- 
fected with Hibbard as chairman; Richard- 
son, vice chairman; Bartley, executive direc- 
tor; and Martin, associate director. The lat- 
ter took leave to enlist in the United States 
Marine Corps and was succeeded by Arthur 
Nelson, Helena insurance man and first State 
chairman of the pay-roll savings committee 
which was established early in 1941. Tom 
Moodie, Washington and North Dakota news- 
paperman, also was named associate director. 
Moodie resigned right after the Third War 
Loan to return to the Spokane Chronicle. 


THIRD WAR LOAN 


“Replace the cruiser Helena” was the bat- 
tle cry in the Third War Loan, September 5 





to October 2, 1943. The Helena, fightingest 
ship in the United States Navy, sank in the 
famous Kula Gulf engagement on July 7, 
1943. How well Montana came through is at- 
tested by the fact that the Treasure State 
led the Nation in E-bond per capita with 
$30.43 as compared to the Nation's $18.95. 
Preceding the drive, district meetings were 
held throughout the State. Daniels County 
was first in E-bond per capita with $68.39. 
Pondera County made 198 percent of its 
E quota. 

Eugene W. Savage, of Butte, who had suc- 
cessfully organized State civilian-defense ac- 
tivities, was named associate director. Since 
then, Savage has traveled approximately 
50,009 miles throughout the State on war- 
savings and affiliated activities at no expense 
to the Government. He is on the staff of 
the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 


FOURTH WAR LOAN 


In the Fourth War Loan, January 18 to 
February 14, 1944, Chouteau County was first 
in E per capita with €85.40. Wibaux was 
high in E percentage with 190 percent. Jack 
Beauchamp, Helena artist, painted a portrait 
of Chouteau County Chairman H. F. Miller’s 
daughter as a special award for Chouteau’s 
feat. Martin, then a Marine Corps lieuten- 
ant, was assigned to duty at Montana selec- 
tive-service headquarters in Helena and as- 
sisted in the fourth and fifth drives. On 
November 1, 1944, the date he was released 
from the Marine Corps, he became executive 
director and Bartley assumed the post of 
executive vice chairman. 

In the fifth, sixth, and seventh drives 
Daniels was high with an E per capita of 
$82.01, $100.88, and $101.27, respectively. The 
latter two figures were the highest attained 
by any county in any drive. Daniels like- 
wise was first in E percentage with 197 per- 
cent in the fifth, a record of 275 percent in 
the sixth, and 173 percent in the seventh. 

The pattern established in the Third War 
Loan was followed in succeeding drives ex- 
cept that before the sixth, National Director 
Tec R. Gamble and Field Director R. W. 
Coyne came to Montana on October 19, 1944, 
to attend a State meeting at Helena which 
was attended by county chairmen and key 
workers from every county in the State. In 
the sixth the 30 counties with the highest E 
percentages sponsored B-29 Superforts. In 
the seventh, Larry Smith, internationally 
known NBC radio commentator, made at 
least three appearances a day curing his 2- 
week visit to the State to assist war-finance 
committees. 

In the seventh drive Montana with 119.8 
percent led all States in percentage of E 
quota. The national E percentage was 99.4 
percent. In the sixth the Treasure State 
was third, sixth in the fifth, fifth in the 
fourth, and s2cond in the third. 

In cooperation with Miss Elizabeth Ireland, 
State superintendent of public instruction, 
the schools-at-war program was intensified 
and schools made a great contribution with 
Minnie Mae Erickson first, and since October 
1945. Helen Chamberlain of the State office 
in charge. J. A. English, of Anaconda, took 
over permanently as State theater activity 
chairman and P. W. Singer, of Helena, as 
State retail chairman. Oliver H. Campbell, 
of Manhattan, was appointed State 16-milli- 
meter film chairman prior to the fifth loan 
and since that time more than 368,367 per- 
sons have seen war and war-finance 16-milli- 
meter films. George U. Hill, of Butte, was 
named chairman of district VI to succeed 
Sanderson, who died April 17, 1945. 

Members of the armed forces also made 
real contributions to help Montana achieve 
such a fine record. In each of the drives and 
during the interim periods regular alloca- 
tions were received from servicemen all over 
the world for the credit of Montana. ‘hese 
totaled several million dollars. 

In the eighth or Victory drive, October 29 
to December 8, 1945, McCone County was 
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first in E per capita with $79.95 and jn E 
percentage with 273.1 percen* North De- 
kota, which made a brilliant record , 
out the war-finance program, topped Mon- 
tana in E percentage and likewise beat the 
Treasure State for first to achieve the fF 
quota. North Dakota's E per capita was 
slightly higher tuan Montana’s. However 
Montana was first to reach all quotas since 
it reached its corporaticn quota ahead of jts 
neighboring State. Montana corporations, 
including those which operate in the State 
but whose mai. offices are elsewhere, and the 
State of Montana have been equally as con- 
scientious in their purchases of war-finance 
securities for the credit of Montana as have 
been its people. It is most gratifying that 
their most worth-while assistance helped the 
State to retain an unblemished record. 

The per capita figures indicate the splen- 
did support which has come from the agri- 
cultural section of the State, but a study 
of the total per capita figures will show how 
effectively the pay-roll savings program has 
been in the larger industrial counties. This, 
in large part, has been due to the effective- 
ness of: the systematic pay-roll savings of 
smelter workers, coal: and copper miners, 
railroad and lumber workers, Federa] and 
State employees, store, bank, and others in 
every activity. These systematic savings 
have been carried on in the interim periods 
as well as during the drives: Cascade Coun- 
ty’s total sales are more than 12 percent of 
the grand. total for the State and almost 11 
percent of the State’s E total for the entire 
period. 


EMPHASIS ON E BONDS 


The whole war finance program of the 
Treasury Department was based on the larg- 
est possible sale of series E bonds, in order 
to accomplish the widest possible distribu- 
tion to the men, women, and children of the 
country, to give all our people a share in 
America, to promote thrift and saving, and 
to provide the most effective weapon against 
inflation. Emphasis throughout the narra- 
tive and in the detail maps, graphs, and ta- 
bles has been on E bonds because the E 
bonds, known as the people’s bond, were 
sold in small denominations, which made 
the E quotas the most difficult to attain. 
The sale of War Savings series E bonds was 
limited to $3,750 ($5,000 maturity) to an 
individual in one calendar year, whereas any 
individual, corporation, or organization could 
buy War Savings series F or series G bonds 
up to $100,000 maturity each year, and there 
was no limit in the other securities. With 
this limitation it is easy to understand that 
to achieve E bond quotas required inten- 
sive personal solicitation of all of the people. 
True enough, there were a few sales in each 
county of the $3,750 ($5,000 maturity) E 
bonds, a few more $750 ($1,000 maturity), 
but the bulk of the sales were for $18.75 
(#25), $37.50 ($50), and $75 ($100) issues. 

Montana’s record would not have been 
possible without the cooperation of all of the 
56 counties on the State’s team. In only one 
drive, the third, did some counties fall down 
on their E quotas, and in that drive the em- 
phasis was not on E bonds alone but on E. 
F, and G bond quotas. In the six drives— 
third through eighth—Montana’s percentage 
of E performance was 136.4 percent and the 
Nation's 104.3 percent. The Nation fell short 
in the seventh and third. Montana never 
failed on any quota in any one of the eight 
drives. That record is truly an all-Montana 
one. 

It is regrettable that the almost unbeliev- 
able effort expended by State, district, coun- 
ty, drive and special chairmen and their co- 
workers cannot be chronicled in detail. Like- 
wise, it is disconcerting to think that per- 
haps within a few years the amazing record 
of pay-roll savings, the schools, the banks, 
the post offices, women’s groups, theaters, 
merchants, the press, radio, and other groups 
will be only dim memories. Our hope is that 











in each of the counties a historical record 
will be preserved and this report will be kept 
py workers a8 @ permanent record. 

“The only satisfaction or dividend for the 
intensive effort, the expenditure of personal 
funds and the vast amount of time given will 
be the knowledge you had a part in a great 
accomplishment, one that defies imagination 
when looked at in retrospect. It is all the 
more amazing because it was achieved volun- 
tarily, without compulsion or regimentation, 
and at the lowest selling cost in all history, 
a fraction of 1 percent. 

The State staff will ever cherish the mem- 
ory of its privilege to have served with you 
Montanans to do Montana's job and under 
such national leaders as Harold Graves and 
Dr. Peter Odegard in the initial stages, and 
during the drive period under the superb 
leadership of Ted R. Gamble and Robert W. 
Coyne. But the splendid national leadership 
and promotion would have failed if it had not 
been for volunteer workers throughout the 
country. You Montana Minute Men set the 
pace by putting Montana in first place in 
war finance at the outbreak of World War I 
and maintaining that record until our fight- 
ing men gloriously finished their job. Then, 
even after the war clouds had disappeared, 
you stayed on to finish our job in the Victory 
joan. 

War finance will soon be a hazy word. But 
because of the war-finance effort, the thrift 
habit was instilled into the overwhelming 
majority of Montanans and Americans. In- 
filation is still a threat on the horizon. Our 
earnest hope is that these pent-up war-bond 
savings will not be dissipated unwisely. The 
first appeal to you volunteers in July 1941 
was thrift for defense. It’s still a timely 
slogan. 

Included with this report are the fol- 
lowing: 

Roster of county and drive chairmen. 

Roster of women vice chairmen. 

A comparison by counties of sales of Lib- 
erty bonds in each of the five drives in World 
War I and total sales, as well as the total 
sales in World War II. 

A map showing per capita sales of E bonds 
by counties. 

Tables listing by rank E bond per capita 
sales by counties from May 1, 1941, to De- 
e-mber 31, 1945, the interim period before 
and between drives, the total for all drives, 
and the individual drives. 

Tables listing total sales in the Nation, 
Montana, the districts, and counties in each 
of the drives, for all drives, and the interim 
period. 

A map showing percentages of E bond 
quotas reached by counties in six drives. 

A table, listing by rank, counties on basis 
of E bond percentages in six drives and for 
individual drives. 

A table listing dates on which counties 
achieved quotas in seven drives. 

A table listing E bond sales by counties, 
e districts, and Montana in seven war 
oans, 

Sales in the ighth or Victory Loan com- 
pared with quotas by districts and counties 
and by classes of investors. 

Ranking of counties by volume of sales and 
percentages to State’s total for the total 
sale of all issues and for E bonds. 

Montana’s total sales in eight war loans 
compared with quotas by districts and coun- 
ties and by classes of investors 

Frep J. MARTIN, 
Executive Director. 
ARTHUR NELSON, 
Associate Director, 
EuGENE W. SAvAcE, 
Associate Director. 
A. H. Hrsparp, 
State Chairman. 
Wm. H. Barter, 
Executive Vice Chairman, 
W. B. RIcHARDSON, 
Vice Chairman. 
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Disposal of Surplus Government 
Property 


—-—— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE HENDRICKS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1946 


Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following letter: 


ORLANDO, FLA., January 31, 1946. 
Hon. Joz HENDRICKS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Have been vitally interested in 
your statements re surplus-property-disposal 
methods. Several of us (veterans) down here 
have been held up on the procurement of 
property and the general consensus is that 
the program stinks, and any efforts of legis- 
lation and, more likely administration, have 
been ineffectual. The people have demanded 
that individuals, especially veterans, be given 
a@ better chance to buy. Here is what hap- 
pens, i. e., a surplus 1!4-ton cargo truck. 

1. A small, one-day ad is run in the paper, 
telling prospective buyers they can inspect 
the equipment. 

2. The property is grouped, and often is 
difficult to find. 

3. Inspection takes place. Frequently, no 
key is in the truck, and buyer cannot start 
the engine (i. e., Orlando Air Base, January 
sale). 

4 State, Federal, county, and municipal 
governments may buy the truck ahead of the 
veteran. (They are in a position to get new 
equipment ahead of the individual.) 

5. Vehicle is priced in the neighborhood of 
$800 (and all at Orlando had 4 tires—6 re- 
quired) and are a specialized vehicle not 
readily adaptable to civilian use, so price is 
high considering the working value. 

6. Veteran may send in a request to buy a 
vehicle he has not tested, started, or driven 
at the relatively high pri~>. 

7. Frequently conversion, possible repair, 
and tire purchases make the veteran decide 
against buying which is »pparently what the 
Army and disposal agency want. 

8. Dealers can then come in and buy some- 
times 10 trucks for the $800 the veteran 
would pay for one, and they can’t lose. (This 
is one case, but even if they buy for $400 
each, they can outstrip the individual.) 

9. After sending in the order, the veteran 
waits. He has waited for priority, waited 
for sale, waited for selection. Then he waits 
for all the Government, large and small, to 
take their pick. He waits for the bureau- 
crats to decide to write him. They may or 
may not since they are shorthanded and are 
more concerned with office space than the 
problems at hand. 

10. Chances are that he will get nothing, 
and if he does it will be unsatisfactory for 
the price asked of him. 

It all boils down to: The practice of dis- 
posal is unfair and is not carried out in the 
spirit prescribed by the people. 

Difficulties are: 

1. Attitude of the Army is liquidation and 
fear of paper work if individuals buy or the 
necessary handling of sales, which are not 
Necessary on any scale if the whole lot is 
sold to one or a few big interests. 

2. Disposal agency is about the same, in- 
cluding rudeness and lots of mismanage- 
ment as in the above. (Certifying agency 
is very cooperative.) 

8. No regard is given to the value of the 
amount of money received and paid the 
Treasury, eventually lightening the tax bur- 
den, 
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4. No regard is given the service to the 
individual that the sale could give him and 
other individuals dependent upon the use of 
the surplus commodities. 

5. Pinecastle Air Base contemplates burn- 
ing of lumber in tent floors and sides which 
the people here need badly to fill the mate- 
rials gap in housing. 

6. I don’t have information on the big 
stuff, but Orson Welles mentioned it in his 
program and can probably give you some good 
ammunition. 

Please note that some of the above is sec- 
ond-hand and therefore should be checked, 
but for everything that is not so bad, there 
are undoubtedly many worse things. There 
must be some big pressure groups impeding 
this program, and should be interesting sub- 
jects if brought into the spotlight. 

There is a distinctly fascistic trend in the 
program, and a congressional investigation 
would be in order, but it must be done 
quickly if further injustice is to be pre- 
vented. Also, if the price of property to 
the individual were lower and more reason- 
able there would be less need for giving whole 
lots of goods to dealers. Even placing un- 
bought goods on consignment with the deal- 
ers would be much more fair 

Thanking you and hoping that you will 
be successful, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
GILLE V. WooTEN. 





Address by Hon. Sam Jackson Before 


Tennessee State Bar Association 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM STEWART 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 1 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD an address delivered by a former 
member of this body, the Honorable Sam 
Jackson, of Indiana, before the Tennes- 
see State Bar Association at Knoxville, 
Tenn., in last November 1945. I com- 
mend this as most excellent reading. 
This eloquent, gifted lawyer and ex-Sen- 
ator of the United States, on the occasion 
of this address was received most enthu- 
siastically and held his audience spell- 
bound. 

I have obtained from the Government 
Printing Office an estimate, which indi- 
cates that Mr. Jackson’s address will take 
two and two-thirds pages of the Recorp, 
or two-thirds of a page more than is 
allowed under the rule without an esti- 
mate. The cost is estimated to be 
$138.80. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

Hon. Sam Jackson. Senator STEwArT, Mr. 
Toastmaster, and Governor, I am delighted to 
be here, because I find myself in the midst of 
a distinguished bar, one which has long been 
known to Indiana. I am standing within a 
few miles of the place of the development of 
perhaps the most significant device mankind 
has ever known. I shall not take time to 
mention the tremendous influence of the 
atomic bomb upon our peace efforts; I shall 
not try to explain how devastating it might 
be. But you know the atomic bomb. It 
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hangs over our heads like a sword of Damo- 
cles, but there are 130,000,000 of them, and we 
have created a device of which the scientists 
tell us th’.t if there were 43 of them planted 
in America—and they could be, secretly—and 
detonated by radio impulses, a third of the 
population of the United States could be 
destroyed in the twinkling of an eye. 

Now, I am going to discuss with this bar 
and your delightful ladies here, what I regard 
to be the most important question facing 
mankind. It is a simple question, frequently 
asked but seldom answered anaiytically. 
The question presents itself in bold relief in 
the presence of the device which we have cre- 
ated which can destroy mankind, to say noth- 
ing of his civilization. The simple question 
is one which must be answered before we can 
decide what to do or what not to do with the 
atomic bomb. It is a question which every 
man, Democrat and Republican, can take to 
his heart, and men of all religious faiths and 
men of all races around this whirling foot- 
stool. 

Is man worth saving, after all? That’s the 
question. 

Now, that seems like a silly one. You say: 
Of course he is. But can you prove it? The 
Holy Writ tells us that man was created, as 
the psalmist says, in the image of his Cre- 
ator. Shakespeare refers to him as the para- 
gon of animals. It is told to us that we do 
not yet know what he may become. Mat- 
thew Arnold says that man has always fed 
upon the boundless hopes, and he has never 
been willing to take any simpler fare. But 
can we examine mankind subjectively, as 
lawyers would examine a fact, and in the 
light of what we know about *im and his 
recorded history, and can we honestly and 
conscientiously say that mankind has suffi- 
cient value that he is worth being saved at 
man’s hands? 

To be rational and consistent, we are 
either going to have to believe dynamically 
in the fact that man is worth saving, or we 
might just as well resolve ourselves to a slow 
process of disintegration and self-destruc- 
tion. If man is indeed nothing more than 
a burnt-out match in the midst of a black 
and dismal void, then we might just as well 
call it a day and let it burn into black ashes 
and let the endless rains of the heavens pour 
down through the nights and wash him into 
oblivion. We are going to have to answer 
that question. 

Now, my lawyer friends, suppose that you 
were today in some cosmic court having 
jurisdiction throughout the whole of the 
created realm. Follow me with your im- 
agination in that. In that great and high 
court having jurisdiction everywhere, man- 
kind, the inhabitant of this footstool, is 
charged with not being worthy to be saved. 
Suppose now that you are selected as counsel 
for him—and indeed you are. Suppose that 
you and I were to go up there and would 
not only have to defend all mankind that 
lies asleep in the soil, but all the millions 
that now live, against the charge that he 
isn’t worth saving any longer. I wonder 
then which one of these distinguished 
justices around here, sometimes alleged to 
be a lawyer, we would seek out to write our 
briefs for us? Where would we go to find 
Demosthenes to come and make our speeches 
for us in that great court, if that were our 
client and that the issue? 

Most assuredly now remember, our client, 
collective mankind, will be accused of bru- 
tality and stupidity and greed, of littleness, 
superstition, arrogance, vulgarity, injustice, 
corruption, degradation, moral disintegra- 
tion, and, to cap it all, cowardice. The 
naked charge, as you stand there with your 
client before that imaginary sunlit marble 
throne of justice, whatever it is, the naked 
charge, separate and apart from the specifi- 
cations that are going to follow, is enougn 
to make you tremble in your boots and leap 
at the chance to grab the burden of the 
issue and prove that he is indeed different 


from what he is charged with being; that 
he is kind and intelligent and unselfish and 
magnanimous, tolerant, humble, pure, and 
brave. 

But as we stand there to hear the charge 
against our client whom we are appointed to 
defend, there breaks through upon our 
senses, I am sure, a kind of flush of terror or 
bewilderment, all of the things that plague 
Hamlet. Our ears will be full to overfiow- 
ing with the testimony against us, but now 
they are filled to overflowing with the charges 
against us, and we can’t hear any more. We 
have heard all we have capacity to compre- 
hend, and yet there whispers to us from 
within “the whips and scorns of time, the 
oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s con- 
tumely, the pangs of despised love, the law's 
delay, the insolence of office, and the spurns 
that patient merit of the unworthy takes.’ 

Well, here we are. We are paid in ad- 
vance. We have a great cause to sustain. 
Now, when the proof comes in, we can ex- 
pect tc hear all the facts; but first, to com- 
plete the averments, they are going to tell 
us about Cain and Judas and Ivan the Ter- 
rible and Al Capone and Adolf Hitler. They 
will parade across the pages of that indict- 
ment every felon, every zealot, traitor, bigot, 
drunkard, the thankless child, and the 
thoughtless parent, the imbecile, the tyrant, 
and all of the diseased of mind and body. 
Those are exhibits. or will be, against us. 
We will be charged by them recounting the 
Children’s Crusade, the fall of Rome, the 
slaughter of the innocents, the smelling flesh 
of burning witches, the Huns and Vandals 
of every generation, screams from dungeons, 
and the atrocities of all who have stalked 
through blood to mount a throne. They 
will all come back to us. Experts who will 
be willing to testify against us will be 
giving their opinions. There will be the 
defamers of humanity, the cynics, the icon- 
oclasts, and the arrogant. We may hear one 
brilliant poetess who wrote this: 


“Detestable race, continue to expunge your- 
self; die cut. Convert again into ex- 
plosives the bewildered ammonia and 
the distracted cellulose; 

Convert again into putrescent matter draw- 
ing flies, the hopeful bodies of the 
young. 

Breathe, crowd, encroach, expand; expunge 
yourself, die out— 

Homo called sapiens, man who calls himself 
thinking.” 


And we are going to have to admit, my 
lawyer friends, that if we are to go to that 
great day of trial now, upon such an er- 
rand of defense, we are going to have to be 
careful to wash our hands and clean our 
shoes and put on a clean suit, because 
otherwise maybe the very tribunals of the 
sky can smell away up there the sticky 
stench of the human blocd of this war. We 
are going to have to speak in good voice 
that day, lest the great tribunals of the sky 
hear the screams of starving people within 
reach of plenty. 


‘Man’s inhumanity to man makes countless 
thousands mourn.” 


They are going to quote that against us 
when we are defending humanity in that 
great court. They are going to quote it 
against us—word, volume, page, and line— 
those words by our beloved poet. 

But here’s the thing: We are beginning to 
get a little encouragement now right out of 
that sample that we thought to be a bad 
exhibit, as so oftentimes happens in the trial 
of a lawsuit. Did you ever stop to think 
that the significent part of that quotation 
is this? Let me give you the quotation 
again: 


“Man's inhumanity to man m-kes countless 
thousands mourn.” 


The significant part of it is that man can 
mourn and man does mourn, so we look there 
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for encouragement. Out of the salty residue 
of tears there springs the triple alchemy of 
remorse, aspiration, and resolution, those 
transmitting indifference into charity, hate 
into love, and ‘inertia into action, We ywijj 
have the attention of that court yet. 

What should we say about the war? jt 
might be said by the one who is opposed to 
us, if there be those there: Why, the wor 
itself proves that man isn’t fit to be s-yeq: 
all nations fighting each other who have 
had a free and open opportunity to get 
view of the cross. They don’t deserve it, | 
shan’t repeat the devastation of the war; you 
know it too well, and some of you whose 
boys will never come back know it beyond 
my poor speech to mention. But I say this: 
That if all the killings of the wars of aij 
the leaders, all against us and all those 
with us—that count, if it be written ang 
charged and proved by the record (and jt 
may be stipulated), the answer would be: In 
the United States of America alone there 
were 140,000,000 whose will stood between us 
and the shadow of the swastika and the sword 
of the despicable Jap. And when the great 
balance is struck up there, we shall ask to 
be weighed against the horrors and the errors 
of this war, the majestic will which stood 
between the tyrant and the rest of humanity. 
Doesn't that weigh for something? Isn't 
our willingness to assume and endure the 
countless hells in order to extirpate or up- 
root the tyrant’s existence, the existence of 
evil, isn’t that enough to offset all the 
destruction that the tyrant would have 
wrought? We lay that exhibit before your 
celestial and heavenly honors for consid- 
eration. 

New it seems to me that if there is a man 
who can’t agree that the sacrifice and the 
will of a great people like ours and that of 
all of our allies is worthy of consideration to 
help to strike down the charge that al! man 
is not worth saying, then to my mind that 
man parts company with me. He is a . 
philosophical Nazi of some kind, and he must 
find his refuge in the company of men who 
are content to say that right shall always 
be on the scaffold and wrong forever on the 
throne. We don’t hold that. 

“But let’s get away from the war a little 
bit. If your honors please, we have some- 
thing else to say. We've got some happy 
things to say about mankind, if you only 
want to know it. Mankind created music. 
Well, what does that amount to? I'll tell 
your honors what it amounts to. I, one 
man, this counsel who speaks—I sat before 
a@ symphony orchestra and I heard a tune 
being played. It was the beautiful Blue 
Danube. As I heard the strains of that 
music, I was aficat on a beautiful vessel on 
a broad, sweeping blue tream. I could see 
the sunlight coming down over the hills and 
tinting this and that, and sometimes I could 
see the choppy places on the river where the 
wind had struck, and again it was a glassy 
brightness. I got into the swift currents 
around the bend, and I got into the still 
places on the near side, and I had more 
pleasure listening to that music, and I had a 
finer voyage in my imagination in a few 
minutes than I could ever have had in an 
actual boat, and I was free from all the 
muddy and sordid and ugly details of the 
river itself, and I could fiy like an angel in 
my imagination, because I had a great ride 
while I heard that music, and it cost me not 
a penny. 

Well. so what? That sirs, was because 
there was a man by the name of Johann 
Strauss one time who was willing to work 
his life out and pour it out and labor in 
order that through the majesty of his rhythm 
and harmony and his creative genius, un- 
counted thousands if not millions of men 
and womer then unborn might enjoy some- 
thing sweet which he could reach into the 
great unknown, into the infinite goodness of 
God, and bring to people who couldn't create 











for themselves. He was one of those, one of 
my clients. 

1 nave been interested In the statesmen 
who now sit in the Senate for the State of 
Tennessee. I am very grateful to my friend 
Bob Kerr for having mentioned Cordell Hull. 
You will pardon me if I say that I have al- 
ways been mterested in Andrew Jackson. 
The gentleman over here at my left told 
me what a great man Jackson was. He said 
Jackson was a great Democrat. I said he 
was, anyhow. I tell you what I mean by that. 
I go somewhere and now and again I'll see 
a monument to Andrew Jackson. I've read 
something about him, I think I’ve dreamed 
about him a great deal, tried to comprehend 
something about what there could be in that 
man to be the epitome and the personifica- 
tion of this experiment in democracy, in 
free government upon a new continent, 
which is uniquely his place in the history 
of mankind. But I look at his features and 
I look upon the lines of his body and the 
action displayed, and I realize that by look- 
ing at a monument of him I can find out 
more by looking on his face what he was like 
than by reading the books, because somebody 
that was skilled with a chisel worked on 
stone or in plaster of paris and molded into 
bronze. Whenever I see one of those monu- 
ments, wherever it is, wherever I travel and 
look at it, I stop a minute, and it seems 
to me that I am a debtor to that unknown 
sculptor who gave me not only the blessings 
of his art but gave me the blessings again 
of the man himself. An artist I do not know, 
whose wage I did not pay, brought for me 
out of the generations past a benediction 
from a great American, and makes me better 
because I stand in the presence of the stone, 
of the bronze. That unknown man is one 
whom we bring to this great high court as 
an exhibit saying that mankind is worth 
being saved, and it doesn’t have anything 
to do with war or bloodshed, either. 

Well, let’s see. One will have to admit, 
O Heaven, that man has been a persistent 
animal. The yellowing scrolls of history dis- 
close the tenacity with which he has sur- 
vived famine and pestilence and earthquake 
and fire, working their devastation in their 
several seasons and their many ways. All 
the cankerous growths of innate lust feed 
upon the heart of man to discourage him. 
He falters and he stumbles and he falls— 
but he is up again in the morning. That’s 
the kind of man that it is being pro- 
posed that we destroy by our foolishness. 
Throughout the ages he has sloshed along 
in the morass, and sometimes you can hear 
his heels pounding a firm staccato upon the 
rocky high places. Sometimes up and some- 
times down, but always something in him 
turns his face up toward the sunlight and 
he goes on. 

I remember we had a witness that I pre- 
dicted the opposition would bring to the 
stand by the name of Edna Saint Vincent 
Millay, who said, “Expunge yourself.” We'll 
cross-examine her and we'll turn over in the 
volume of her poems you can find in your 
library down here, and we'll see what else 
she wrote. She also wrote how man meets 
earthquake and storm and flood. Did you on 
such and such a day write this? 


“He heard the sick earth groan, 

Rolling its pitchy lake of scalding stone 
Upon his house. 

Where did he weep? 

With his head between his knees, 

Where, said the race of man, 

Let me freeze. 

By nightfall he had built another town.” 


“Yes,” she would say, “I wrote that.” 


—* you on such and such a day write 
this: 


“The broken dike, and nothing left 

But floating disarray. 

Was this the da* man dropped and died, 
His burden heavier than a quilt of clay? 
No. Above his garden, faintly glimmering, 
Still there bulked the plow.” 
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Well, some old graybeard is going to be 
there. I don’t mean anybody just gray 
enough to be living in this generation; I 
mean somebody that lived way, way back 
there. He will say: “You have stoned vour 
prophets, Mankird.” Yes, the centuries of 
us have stoned our prophets, but the later 
generations of our offspring worship at their 
shrin.. Our Presidents whose only cause has 
been that of liberty and justice, we have 
maligned and persecuted with cunning and 
hate and fury, but the future generations of 
our children will look upon their faces in 
Mount Rushmore and call them blessed. 

Tom Paine may be there. He may speak 
up and say our Government isn't what it’s 
cracked up to be. It probably did not meet 
his standard of perfection. He said, “Your 
government is all right when you can say this 
of it: “My poor are happy; neither ignorance 
nor disease is to be found among them. My 
jails are empty of prisoners, my streets of 
beggars. The aged are not in want, the taxes 
are not oppressing. The rational world is 
my friend because I am a friend of its hap- 
piness.’” 

Well, your honors, we don’t measure up to 
that, quite. But we had a great statesman, 
your honors, and a great teacher one time 
who told us, Lord Haldane, that over on this 
side is the sphere of human progress in which 
men are controlled by absolute law, so that 
will has no place in their process; and over 
here is a sphere in which every man is a 
libertine, or may be, for there is nothing to 
control or check his will or his license. But 
in between there is a realm and a sphere 
and a domain in which, with a reasonable 
amount of law and, as Tom STEWART says, a 
fair and honest purpose, men have been able 
to work out a process of governing them- 
selves. And we say to your honors, on behalf 
of mankind, that in this reasonable middle 
realm that the great law writer tells us about, 
under the Stars and Stripes of the United 
States of America, we have gained greater 
progress in government than any other gov- 
ernment known to the God who sits upon the 
throne of all government. [Applause.] 

Somebody will say: Well, Man, you are 
almost nothing physically. It’s true. The 
astronomer Will say that we are of relatively 
little importance, size, and achievement. 
He will point out that our sun and moon 
and all the several companies and con- 
stellations of stars and planets, as the lay- 
man sees them, taken as a whole composite 
group, they form but a speck in the uni- 
verse. Everything we can comprehend as 
laymen is a speck in the universe. There 
are universes of universes which bring into 
play distances of millions of light years in 
their apartness. They will show that in this 
cosmos, this universe of universes, the earth 
©* which we live, to which We bear such a 
relatively small part and proportion, that 
whole earth, all of us put together and the 
land we live on, they will say is nothing more 
than a rotating shadow which is part of an 
almost dimensionless whole. 

Our ansWer to that is that bigness doesn't 
depend upon size. The bigness of a man’s 
soul and of his intellect matches the physi- 
cal bigness of the creation itself. We will 
answer that day by quoting Ralph Waldo 
En.erson, who said, in his essay on history, 
that man is greater than all of the geography 
of the world. 

Let me give you an illustration of what I 
mean, if we may take time out to relieve the 
burden of solid argument. Let’s imagine a 
little worm about an inch long, and I'll put 
him in the most dismal place I can think of 
just now. I'll put him out on a weed in the 
midst of the Sargasso Sea, f»ating out there 
in the Atlantic. If you can imagine that 
little Worm, with the use only of his own 
capacities, with the instrumentalities only 
that lie within his own reach; if that little 
worm could somehow look away from his 
watery home and look around and see what's 
going on in the world; and in time, if he 
could comprehend the mysteries of the River 
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Nile, if he could see the heights of Tibet 
where the lamas live, if he could see and 
hear the chimes of London, if that little tiny 
worm could see the TVA project, if he could 
see Niagara Falls and all the grain in the 
West, and the sun finally setting like a red 
ball on the blue pillow of the Pacific Ocean— 
if that worm could do all that, the phenome- 
non of his feat would be small compared to 
that which man has wrought in his conquest 
of the illimitable universe. 

Well, it seems to me that we ought to say, 
too, that man has taken the lightning out of 
the sky and put it under his heel. He has 
conquered the sea and the land and the 
ether and the air, and now the atom. I 
have often thought—for baseball players 
like you, Tom, and others I think that are 
out here that I think play a better game of 
ball than you ever could play—that the coor- 
dination and skill represented in a good 
home run, and the precision in a successful 
forward pass, those of you who are going to 
a football game tomorrow, and seriously, the 
precision of invented things, things made by 
man’s hands, that they challenge compari- 
son with the perfections of the physical 
universe made by the Creator. 

Now we are going to have some witnesses. 
We are going to have lots of them who will 
give testimony on our behalf. Out of the 
eons of time in the past, and out of all the 
space around the earth, they are going to 
come. Time will be no object, as it isn’t 
sometimes in lawyers’ arguments in court. 
We will have eons of time to try this case. 
The judge won't have to go up Peachtree 
Creek fishing, either. But here they'll come, 
seriously. There'll be Mosés, with his tab- 
lets of stone. We are defending all man- 
kind; aren’t we? We are pleading that he be 
allowed and that he be given wisdom to save 
mankind to himself, upon the basis that he 
deserves to live. There will be Moses with 
his tablets of stone; Martin Luther blazing 
the way for the Knoxes and the Calvins; 
Confucius writing the laws of man’s intrin- 
sic nature; Joan of Arc out of the fire; Wood- 
row Wilson who saw the light of heaven 
shining on his blade; Socrates draining the 
world’s cup of bitterness and giving back a 
bigger cup of his wisdom; all the great law- 
yers of the past, and the great jurists; the 
dreamers, Keats and Shelley; the wooden 
shoes that you see in the picture of the 
Angelus; Thomas Jefferson writing copy- 
book maxims about government of, by, and 
for the people, for Thomas Lincoln's awk- 
ward Kentucky boy to state to all the other 
statesmen who were to succeed him; the 
forty-niners, Sam Houston; and all of the 
heroes of this war. We shall have these 
witnesses and many more. 

Against blasphemies we shall set off 
“Peace on earth, good will to men.” Against 
the felon we shall set off the just judge. 
Against ignorance we shall set off the uni- 
versities and schoois and the millions of the 
teachers of the young. Against intolerance 
and superstitution we shall set off the de- 
vout pulpits bearing like Atlases upon their 
backs the Holy Bible. Against cheapness 
and vulgarity we shall set off the Red Cross 
and the unnumbered other organizations 
building character in men. Against cor- 
ruption we will set off the myriads of honest 
men whom the spoils of office cannot buy. 
Against avarice we shall set off the philan- 
thropist and the philosopher, and that mud- 
spattered saint, the country doctor. And 
against selfishness we will bring into court 
a little Irish woman, that neighborhood 
angel who always assuages your bereavement 
with a fresh cherry pie. We shall match 
Pilate with Paul, the Benedict Arnolds of the 
world with the George Washingtons of the 
world; persecution with Easter. The dark- 
ness of those Children’s Crusades we shall 
dispel with the altar fires of Asia and the 
million lighted Christmas trees. 

The best to speak for us will be a lowly 
Jew, with ragged wounds in Him, in His 
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hands and in His feet and in His body, 
and the scar of thorns upon His head; and 
there will be the most persuasive and au- 
thoritative voice of all, because with parable 
and paradox and beatitude He'll tell what 
mankind is worth. 

And O, great judges of this court, we who 
are lawyers here, we’re just a few of us 
trying to grope around to find out what it’s 
all about. Let’s be honest. Not many peo- 
ple within the sound of my voice, particu- 
larly not I, not many of us know how to 
live at all. But why? There’s a reason for 
these things. Archeologists tell us that 
many more than a million years we have been 
engaged in this earth in developing tools and 
weapons. Archeologists tell us—and both 
points are proved, and we will bring them 
into court and lay the evidence down as 
justification for what we lack in humanity— 
your honors, we have been developing our 
tools in this race of ours over a million years, 
and the best we can show of the develop- 
ment of morality and character and ethics 
is about 5,000 years. 

Man didn’t have a conscience before 5,000 
years ago, the students tell us. He didn’t 
know what a conscience was, so he couldn’t 
have morality. The fact of the matter is, if 
I may reduce it to a simple table for this 
purpose, if a thousand years were laid out 
on this head table as the length of time 
during which mankind has been developing 
his tools and weapons, I’d go down to the 
end of the table to measure off the period 
of space in which ethics and morality—and 
that’s the field in which lawyers peculiarly 
work—have existed, and the period would be 
7 days, to strike a comparison. If he halted 
in his development of his scientific and ma- 
terialistic endeavor, halted tonight, if not 
another thing were invented nor improved 
physically and materially for 9,950 centuries, 
and if during that 9,950 centuries man de- 
voted all of his energy to the development of 
his moral fiber and his ethics, it would take 
that long to catch up, in point of time. 

Well, it’s no wonder, then, we haven't 
done so much. We begin to see not only 
that we can deny the fact that man is un- 
worthy, but that in that in which he is 
unworthy there is historical justification. 

That’s the part of my message which is 
long. 

This is the part of my message which is 
short. Who is to lead mankind to catch 
up the difference between the development 
of his ethical consciousness and his material 
echievements? I know the church has tried 
it a long time, and I pray to God it will never 
relax its effort. But again I say the peculiar 
field in which mankind is lacking to prove 
overwhelmingly to himself and to the most 
iconoclastic among him, is the field of the 
plain old-fashioned lawyer. I have yet to 
fnd a field, with all due respect to every 
other profession, Governor Kerr, I have yet 
to find a field in which ethics, the fine flower 
of all the sweetness in which we have not 
worked hard enough, where ethics is more 
seriously a part of the fiber and the force of 
a man than in the field of the law. The 
short part of my message is: this is your 
responsibility, and you are elected to defend 
mankind, whether you like it or not. The 
assignment is yours. [Applause.] In the 
very nature of things, the great judge of 
nature has appointed you counsel for man- 
kind who stands today not knowing how he 
can save himself from his own self-destruc- 
tion. 

So I say to the lawyers of Tennessee and 
to all of you here: I wonder when this case 
is going to be set for trial, and what kind 
of a continuance can we get? No; it isn’t 
a time for continuance. The trial begins 
today. Let’s not be afraid of the issue. Let’s 
not be afraid to take that case. On the other 
hand, let’s just get firm and real about it. 
Let’s get a deep faith, and to show our deep 
faith let’s get a little bit arrogant about it, 
let's put on some purple robes, too, and let 
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them flutter in the wind, let bands play and 
let the banners float in the sky. We are 
going to march out into that great court 
and we are going to defend humanity. By 
tomorrow, which is Saturday; by the next 
day, which is Sunday; by the next day, which 
is Monday, shall we in that manner march 
out, in every slight detail of our lives, once 
we have the glory and the dignity we would 
put upon our shoulders if we were going to 
that great court to defend all who have lived 
and all who live, such a responsibility upon 
the leaders of a State and a community. 
When we go we'll sing a song to march by: 


“I am the owner of sphere, 
Of the seven stars and the solar year; 


- Of Caesar’s hand and Plato’s brain, 


Of the Lord Christ’s heart and Shakespeare's 
strain.” 


—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Why, the very audacity of the manner in 
which we take our books to court, the very 
audac.ty of it will justify all we claim in 
vindication; and listening, those timid souls 
we leave behind will some day hear like roll- 
ing thunder the acclaiming verdict of eter- 
nity, and you shall be the counsel to win 
that verdict. 

Thank you very much. [Applause.] 

President Kry. The sixty-fourth annual 
convention of this association now stands 
adjourned. 

The final session thereupon adjourned at 
10:25 p. m. 





The American Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRIEN McMAHON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 6 (legislative day 
of Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very able 
and worth-while address delivered by the 
Secretary of War, Robert P. Patterson, 
before the American Jewish Committee, 
at the Waldorf Astoria, New York City, 
February 3. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Ten days ago, I returned from a month- 
long trip through the major overseas areas 
of Army activities. In Germany, among 
other things, I visited the grave of General 
Patton. We were friends. Aside from the 
friendship, I felt it my duty to pay tribute 
to the soldier to whom our Nation owes s0 
much for what he did to win the war. 

General Patton lies peacefully among com- 
rades who worshipped a universal God in 
their separate ways. Among the rows upon 
rows of simple, white crosses, I noticed the 
familiar Star of David, the symbol of the 
Jewish faith. You were well represented 
among those 8,000 dead in the American 
cemetery in Luxembourg. You are well rep- 
resented in every military cemetery where 
American fighting men have been laid to 
rest after their last battle. There they rest, 
equal in death as they were equal in our 
American life and equal in their devotion 
to their country’s cause. 

The graves in that cemetery were dug on 
a January evening, in 1919, in a Munich beer 
hall, where an obscure organizer, Anton 
Drexler, enrolled a former German corporal, 
named Adolf Hitler as member No. 7 in 
the German Worker’s Party. On that eve- 
ning the forces of brutal intolerance, the 
forces that professed to believe that one 





race was created to ride and the others to be 
ridden, found a spokesman and a chieftain, 
Under his tyranny and because of oy 
lethargy, our refusal to credit the evidence 
before our eyes, those forces in less than 
generation drenched the world in blood, It 
was a straight case of cause and effect, 

Intolerance has had its day in other times, 
though never to the same degree and with 
such frightful consequences as in the time 
of Hitler. It is for our generation to shape 
our destiny so as to make it impossible for 
such sinister leaders to rise to power again, 

Your efforts toward a better world have 
been described as a counteroffensive to 
bigotry. They, in fact, are more than g 
counteroffensive. They are a direct cam- 
paign for the eternal principles of our coun- 
try. Tolerance is the basis of our national 
unity. Tolerance is the foundation stone 
of our military structure. Tolerance is vital 
to our Army’s success in battle. 

A soldier does not fight alone. He js 
basically a member of a squad, and the men 
in the squad are mutually dependent upon 
each other for survival. They train side by 
side. They go into battle together, each 
gaining confidence in the presence of the 
others. 

These men know each other. Differences 
in race and creed do not concern them, much 
less divide them. Protestant, Catholic, or 
Jew, each depends for his life on the others. 
The infantry squad, the basic unit of the 
Army, is an all-American squad in every 
sense. The bonds of mutual trust and con- 
fidence are stronger there than in any other 
group. Life and death depend. on the 
strength of those bonds. 

The successful commanding officer, i he 
is to have an outfit that can follow his lead- 
ership, picks his squad leaders %m merit. 
Race or creed or social position does not 
count. Qualification for the job must be the 
reason for his choice. If his unit is to sur- 
vive, he must be tolerant. His unit must be 
tolerant. 

I have here in my hat.d the roster of Com- 
pany F of *he Three Hundred and &ixth In- 
fantry Regiment of New York’s Seventy-sev- 
enth Division—the Statue of Ui »erty Divi- 
sion. I commanded that company in the 
First World War. In 1943 I bade them good- 
by at "ndiantown Gap before they left for 
the Pacific. Their energy and fitness for the 
fight were most inspiring... They. fought on 
Guam and Leyte and Ie Shima and Okina- 
wa, and they never failed. I saw ther again, 
3 weeks agc, in Japan. But the faces were 
new. Many of the men, all of the officers, 
whom I had seen at Indiantown Gap had died 
in battle. 

That outfit was typically American. Here 
is the roster last summer on Okinawa. I am 
reading the first 10 names as they appear, in 
order: 

First Sgt. Sidney Stein, Tech. Sgt. Michael 
Dean, Tech. Sgt. Henry Einig, Tech Sgt. 
Frank Kulaszewski, Staff Sgt. Charles Allen, 
Staff Sgt. Sidney Baker, Staff Sgt. Frank 
Bellusci, Staff Sgt. Edward Borisevic, Staff 
Sgt. Michael Cap, Staff Sgt. James Gormley. 

That is the Army of the Jnited States: 10 
names, a cross section of our people. ‘Those 
men fought together with a wholesome re- 
spect for each other and a complet confl- 
dence in the loyalty of each other. 

Of those 19 men, not one had been in the 
Army prior to Pearl Harbor. Only a few of 
them were on the company roster when it 
left for overseas. They hac replaced other 
Steins and Deans and Einigs and Kulaszew- 
skis and Allens who had fallen on the field of 
battle because we Americans thought that 
viciousness in a Munich back street, aggres- 
sion in a Manchurian village, was none of our 
concern, 

In the Army they were of one mind in 
their devotion to duty. Common loyalty, 
common responsibility, common purpose 


produces the common touch among Ameri- 
can soldiers. 












The Army can be proud that, under the 
heat and stress of war, it fostered that com- 
mon touch. Just as firmly as I believe it 
was the finest fighting machine of all time, 
I believe that it was the greatest agent, in 


our history, for the strengthening of national 


unity and the democratic way of life. 

ren and a half million men, from every 
part of the country, from every sphere of 
life, students and farmers and machinists 
and clerks and salesmen, entered its ranks, 
They trained and worked and fought to- 
vether. In a common enterprise they gained 
a fellowship and understanding that, when 
the petty irritations of the moment are for- 
gotten, will be recognized at its full value. 

In opportunities for promotion, the Army 
again gave proof of the value of the in- 
dividual’s own worth. Mistakes have been 
made. Not all achievements were rewarded, 
The evidence, however, is overwhelming that 
merit above all else was the key to selec- 
tion and reward. We put men in positions of 
authority who appreciated the value of merit, 
for it explained in thousands of cases their 
own selection. 

Of the 872,000 officers who served in the 
Army, 531,000 or three out of five, were for- 
mer enlisted men, men who had started out 
as privates. They had earned the right to 
spend 14 to 24 weeks of discipline and train- 
ing at officers candidate schools, a training 
that was exceeded only by battle itself as 
a trial of the stuff in a man, before receiving 
their commissions, 

Of all our officers, only 18,000 or 2 percent, 
were Regular Army; 24% percent were Na- 
tional Guardsmen and 23 percent members 
of the Officers Reserve Corps. Of the rest, 
not commissioned on the basis of enlisted 
training, 96,000 or 11 percent, were com- 
missioned directly from civilian life, most 
of them as doctors, dentists, and chaplains. 
Let me point out further, that among the 
generals who led our victorious Army, near- 
ly 300 had come all the way up from rear- 
rank privates. Of the cadets now at West 
Point, 44 percent saw service in the ranks 
in the war. 

The officers candidate school system of 
training officers, taken from the ranks, proved 
itself in every military field. Its graduates, 
by their courage and leadership, enriched our 
military traditions. They won the respect 
of professional soldiers throughout the world. 

Iam sure that the democratic influence of 
service in the ranks is a desirable prerequi- 
site for success in military leadership. The 
War Department studies of universal mili- 
tary training provide that in case such train- 
ing is adopted no individual be commissioned 
in the Regular Army or permitted to enroil 
in an officer candidate school, ROTC unit, 
or to enter West Point, without having com- 
pleted the training in the ranks required 
under such a program. 

The Army is based on democracy and on 
good faith. We need both in all human rela- 
uons, now more than ever. The torch of 
tolerance you bear should light the path 
toward & more understanding world and 
therefore a more peaceful world. 

That must be the goal of ali men if man- 
kind is to survive. As a Nation, we have 
pledged ourselves with the other United Na- 
tuons to an international organization. Its 
purpose is the prevention of war by the just 
settlement of disputes. The hope of the 
world rests in it. The prayers of the world 
£0 with it. But we cannot have a world 
united for peace, unless we have a country 
united for peace. We achieved unity in war. 
We must maintain unity now. Tolerance is 
its foundation. 

The time will come when some in this 
country, out of perverseness or for some 
other reason, will try to mitigate the war 


guilt of Germany and Japan. The effort will 
be made to distribute the responsibility 
among all nations of the world, this Nation 
included. That will be a hard job, in the face 
ol the record; but I have no doubt that the 


attempt will be made. When that time 
comes, I trust that the record of the last 
20 years will remain vivid in our minds, that 
Americans will not be misled into belittling 
the fight for freedom and decency that was 
waged and won. 





The End of the Ride 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 6. (legislative day 
of Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, in the 
Progressive of Monday, January 28, 1946, 
appears an article entitled “The End of 
the Ride,” written by Milton Mayer, a 
brilliar t writer and an assistant professor 
at Chicago University. I ask unanimous 
consent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE END OF THE RIDE 
(By Milton Mayer) 


Once upon a time, back in 1940 and 1941, 
there were some people who argued that 
America should keep out of the war as long 
as possible and, if possible, altogether. They 
argued, these people, that when we had en- 
tered the war and won it, barbarism would 
lower itself over us like a hood over a man to 
be hanged. They argued that when we had 
entered the war and won it, nobody would 
know what to do to solve the world’s ills. 
They argued that, when we had entered the 
war and won it, the normal, natural, animal 
passion of revenge would lose us our culture, 
kill our souls, push us further down toward 
the abyss, and disintegrate our civilization. 

But they were called unrealistic, these peo- 
ple, and one of the persons who called them 
unrealistic was Louis Fischer. 

On the front page of The Progressive, 5 
years later (in the December 31, 1945, issue), 
Louis Fischer writes: 

“Barbarism is lowering itself over us like a 
hood over a man tobe hanged. * * * No- 
body knows what to do to solve the world’s 
ills. * * * unless we rise above the nor- 
mal, natural, animal passion of revenge, our 
culture will be lost. * * * It will kill our 
souls and push us farther down toward the 
abyss. Someone has to stop the disintegra- 
tion of our civilization. * * *” 

And he adds: 

“This will be called unrealistic, idealistic, 
Christian, and soft. Well, we have been real- 
istic, practical, pagan, and stern for decades. 
Has it worked? Where are we today?” 

Let me tell you where we are, Louie. (You 
don’t cali people you love “Louis.”) We are 
at the end of the ride you chose to goon. We 
are at the end of the ride the unrealists of 
1940 and 1941 opposed. And the end is the 
end the unrealists predicted. It is the end 
predicted for the 1917 ride by R, M. La Fol- 
lette, Sr., and for the 1941 ride by his sons, 
Bos, Jr.,and Phil. It is the end predicted by 
some men whom you and I admire and by 
some, such as Colonel McCormick, whom we 
do not admire. But the people who wanted 
to go on the ride called them ali defeatists, 
appeasers, Fascists, and fools. 

It is the end of the ride, Louie. 
end of the ride you went on. 

And I am not bringing up this unhappy 
matter to taunt you. Apart from my loving 
you as a friend, and revering you as a hero, 
I admire you more, almost, than any man I 


It is the 
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know for your judgment. No; I am bringing 
this up, and I know you believe me, because 
you and I may survive for the next ride, and 
I want to persuade you now not to choose 
to goon it then. I want to persuade you now 
not to say to me then, when we are attacking 
Germany and provoking Japan, “But, Milton, 
what else can we do?” 

The ride, Louie, is the one that Randolph 
Bvurne spoke of when he said, “He who 
mounts the wild elephant goes where the 
wild elephant goes.” The ride, Louie, is the 
ride the little girl goes on when, in a tem- 
per tantrum she tears up her dolly and then, 
seeing what she’s done, cries her eyes out. 
The ride, Louie, is the ride the sinner goes 
on in Dante, and the end of the ride is the 
closed gate of Paradise, with the legend in- 
scribed on it, “Too late, too late, ye cannot 
enter now.” 

The year 1946 is a year of heroic confession, 
Louie, and it does not surprise me that you 
are one of the first of the heroes. You, who 
prided yourself on being realistic and prac- 
tical in 1941, are not ashamed, in 1946, to 
ask, “Has it worked?” and to answer, “No.” 
You are not ashamed, in 1946, to be unrealis- 
tic, idealistic, Christian, and soft. You are 
not ashamed to have discovered too late, too 
late, that there is no conversion hy the 
sword, no peace by the flame-thrower, no 
democracy by the bomb. 

When men like Robert Hutchins, not to 
mention his toady, Mayer, begged us to stay 
out of war on the ground that we were not 
morally prepared for victory, you did not 
know what you Know today. Now that you 
know that a war waged by a people morally 
unprepared for victory terminates in the 
normal, natural, animal passion of revenge, 
I beseech you to hang on to your hard-won 
knowledge when the bugles blow again. 
Now that you have discovered that each time 
we lick Hitler he somehow comes closer, I 
plead with you to hold your discovery always 
before you. 

The lesson is always the same, Louie, and 
if you and the other members of the little 
band who fight always for freedom have 
learned it for keeps, the war was not wholly 
lost. If you have learned what an eminent 
Frenchman learned long ago, when he said 
that war is not the worst of evils but it is the 
cause of all the others—then the blood and 
the treasure were not all spent in vain. If 
you have learned why Oscar Ameringer, an- 
other of that little band fighting always for 
freedom, asked that his only epitaph be, 
“He tried to keep his country out of war"— 
then the war was partly won 

Men like you do not make moral failures, 
Louie, so your failure must have been in- 
tellectual. I have been trying to locate it, 
and I find you and me, as I explore my 
memory, at Eddie Kuh's house in 1940 or 1941. 
You were defending me, as you always do 
against the pack. Yow were saying, as I 
remember, “Milton here is fighting for the 
same world as the rest of us. What he 
doesn’t understand is that we have to ficht 
Hitler to preserve the possibility of the world 
we fight for at home. We have got to fight 
on both fronts at once.” 

This was before Pearl Harbor, Louie, when 
the choice was still ours. True, we were 
shipping the Japanese all the oil and scrap 
and gold credits they needed to conquer Asia 
But we were also provoking them to attack 
us by telling them that they, but not Eng- 
land, France, or Holland, had to give up what 
they'd stolen or else. 

You, however, were not waiting for Pearl 
Harbor, like some of our friends, who said, 
on December 7, “What would you do now, 
Mayer?” You took your stand on principle, 
Louie. You said that Hitlerism threatened 
democracy, just as Joe Pewism did, and that 
we had to fight them both at once 

But that night at Eddie Kuh’s, Louie, when 
you apologized for my intellectual faliure, 
I was apologizing for yours. I was arguing 
that there is no fighting on two fronts at 
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once when one of the fronts, by its very 
nature, is in inexorable and uneven conflict 
with the other. I said then that modern 
democracy was at the mercy of modern war; 
you say it now. 

But, Louie, I hoped then that you would 
be right and I would be wrong. You know 
I am serious now; you knew I was serious 
then. I did not want to live to say, “I told 
you so,” but I have. I may still be wrong; 
you and I are both arrogant individuals; 
I, with much less reason than you, the more 
arrogant. God knows, I was only guessing 
then but the facts are with me now and, 
by your own admission, against you. 

So you and I, and all of us who fight al- 
ways for freedom, are not arrogant now. 
And neither are we defeatist. We, all of 
us, have one life to live and one world to 
build; and, though victory shortens our odds, 
and the vanquished have a better chance 
than the victor, we will all fight on for 
freedum. ‘You and I, and all of us who fight 
always for freedom, will never be defeatist. 
But neither will we, if only we can keep your 
discovery green, mount the wild elephant 
again and cry our eyes out at the end of 
the ride. 





British Loan Endorsed by Texas Cotton 
Association 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 6, 1946 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting herewith a letter from the vice 
president and treasurer of the Texas 
Cotton Association, and a _ resolution 
which was passed by the association con- 
cerning the British loan. They are as 
follows: 


Tue Texas COTTON ASSOCIATION, 
Waco, Tex., January 29, 1946. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PatMan: We respectfully call your 
attention to enclosed resolutions adopted by 
the board of directors of this association 
with respect to the pending loan to Great 
Britain. We feel that the extension of this 
loan will be in the general interest of the 
people of the United States, and we think it 
will be particularly helpful in reopening the 
cotton markets of the world to the American 
cotton grower. As the foremost cotton ex- 
porting State, Texas has a direct and special 
interest in this important matter because our 
cotton must have access to foreign markets 
if the industry is to survive and expand. 

Aside from and beyond these direct eco- 
nomic benefits which may be expected to 
flow from the reestablishment of mutually 
beneficial trade relationships with other na- 
tions we have the conviction that lasting 
peace will be greatly implemented by a more 
liberal and realistic exchange of goods and 
services between the peoples of the world. 
We trust, therefore, that you will actively 
support legislation approving the British 
loan. 

Yours very respectfully, 

L. T. Murray, 
Vice President and Treasurer. 

Whereas it is imperative in the interest of 
lasting peace that a free exchange of goods 
and services be reestablished between the 
nations of the world; and 

Whereas there is now an acute shortage 
of dollars in the hands of former customers 
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of the United States which stands as a seri- 
ous threat to the revival of reciprocal com- 
mercial transactions; and 

Whereas the granting of dollar credits 
offers the only foreseeable hope of rebuilding 
orderly international trade _ relationships 
without which we feel there can be no hope 
of lasting peace: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors of 
the Texas Cotton Association, by these res- 
olutions, earnestly urge Corgress to approve 
the loan to Great Britain of $4,400,000,000 
as an essential part of the over-all program 
for world-wide peace and order; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent to the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary 
of State, the Secretary of Commerce, and 
to the Texas Members of Congress urging 
them to approve the British loan in the 
interest of the people of the United States. 





Who Shot Patrick Carr? 





CXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 6, 1946 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Judge 
Daniel J. Gillen, of the municipal court 
of the city of Boston: 


WHO SHOT PATRICK CARR? 


(By Daniel J. Gillen, LL. B., associate justice 
of the municipal court of the city of Bos- 
ton; formerly assistant district attorney, 
Suffolk County; formerly member of the 
General Court of Massachusetts) 


It is not too late to clear the name of a 
man even 175 years after a shadow has been 
left on his memory—when the shadow was 
undeserved. 

So it is my purpose in these few pages to 
set forth the facts relative to the Irishman, 
Patrick Carr, who was a martyr to the cause 
of American independence in the Boston 
Massacre. At the time of his death he was 
30 years of age and employed by Mr. Field, a 
leather breechesmaker, in Queen Street, now 
Court Street, Boston. 

Five people died as a result of the shooting 
by the British soldiers on that fateful night 
of March 5, 1770—Crispus Attucks, John 
Caldwell, Samuel Maverick, Samuel Gray, and 
Patrick Carr—several others were wounded. 

History tells us that the British soldiers 
quartered in Boston ruled with an iron hand 
previous to the massacre. So fearful were 
the townspeople that it was customary 
when they went out at night to arm them- 
selves with walking sticks, clubs, and swords 
as a means of protection. 

The soldiers led brawling, riotous lives; 
assaulted the citizens; disturbed church serv- 
ices on Sundays; made the quiet streets hid- 
eous by night with their drunken shouts. 
On one occasion they seized five townsmen 
and impressed them for service on the British 
frigate Romney as she lay at anchor in the 
harbor. A few days before the massacre the 
soldiers had a “run in” with some of the 
inhabitants at the rope walk. This affair 
turned out to be an anticlimax, and the 
bitterness between them left animosities at 
a fever pitch. 

On the night of March 5, a group that 
had gathered in front of the Custom House 
was ordered away by the guard of soldiers, 
and while scores looked on from nearby 
points of vantage, words were exchanged, to 
be quickly followed by the tragic event that 





was destined to be a high point in the history 
of America. 
Three murder trials followed and all were 


held in His Majesty's Superior Court of Juqj. 
cature. 


In the first, Captain Preston of the British 


‘Acmy was, found not guilty—obviously be. 


cause there was a conflict of testimony as to 
whether or not he gave the order for the 
soldiers to fire. 

In the second, eight soldiers were tried as 
principals and accessories to the murders of 
the five victims. 

In the third, certain persons who were sup- 
posed to have fired on the patriots from the 
Custom House windows were all found not 
guilty. 

No minutes exist of the first and third 
trials. But at the second trial a shorthand 
writer was employed and from his minutes 
very full report was made and reprinted in 
1607 and 1821. 

This was the most famous and historic 
murder trial in the annals of Boston. The 
prosecutors were Robert Treat Paine and 
Samuel Quincy, the defense counsel John 
Adams and Josiah Quincy assisteu by Samp- 
son Salter Blowers. 

In passing it is of interest to note that 
Samuel and Josiah Quincy were brothers and 
some years later Blowers and Samuel Quincy 
both became tories and left the country. 

Four judges presided and each in turn 
charged the jury. While the charges of only 
two of them are in the report, it is apparent 
their exposition of the law pertinent to the 
case was in general fair and Jucid. Citizens 
of Suffolk County from Roxbury, Dedham, 
Milton, Braintree, and Hingham sat on the 
jury, but none from the town of Boston were 
on the panel. 

All the soldiers were found not guilty of 
murder but two of them, Montgomery and 
Killroy, were found guilty cf manslaughter 
and were “vurnt in the hand” in open court 
as punishment. 

The evidence indicated that Montgomery 
fired the shot that killed Crispus Attucks 
and Killroy the shot that mortally wounded 
Samuel Gray. Apparently the confused 
state of the evidence as to which of the re- 
maining six soldiers fired the shots that 
killed the three « ‘her victims brought about 
the not guilty verdicts. 

In general, the testimony was conflicting 
as to whether or not the actions of the 
civilians warranted the amount of force used 
by the soldiers. 

The Government contended that the blame 
for the incident was attributable to the 
soldiers and that the circumstances were 
not such as to warrant the shooting of the 
victims. 

The defense was that the group of people 
close to the guard created a “riot” and the 
soldiers fired into the “mob” in self-defense. 

But the jury by its verdict held that more 
force was used than was necessary and it 
would follow that it was thereby legally de- 
termined for all time, that there was no 
“mob” present and no “riot” existed. 

Only two historians have to my knowledge 
ever attempted to give Patrick Carr his 
proper place in the sun. 

John Fiske is authority’ for the claim that 
Patrick Carr as well as Maverick and Cald- 
well were innocent bystanders and in no 
Way concerned in the commotion with the 
soldiers—that these three were not a part 
of the crowd close to the guard just before 
the shooting—and the testimony at the trial 
bears out these facts. 

Esther Forbes in Paul Revere and the 
World He Lived In,* describing the massacre, 


Address of John Fiske—November 14, 
1888, at dedication of monument to the vic- 
tims of the Boston Massacre—Boston Com- 
mon, 

2 Paul Revere and the World He Lived In, 
by Esther Forbes—Houghton Mifflin Co— 
pp. 156 and 166, 














writes—“but Patrick Carr, ‘the Irish teague’— 
who deserves our grateful memory, lived in 
torture for several days. Three people 
emerged from what has always been known 
as the Boston Massacre (Colonel Dalrymple 
called it ‘a scuffle’) with great dignity. The 
two lawyers (John Adams and Josiah Quincy) 
who risked friendship, fortune, and good 
esteem to defend them (the soldiers) and 
Patrick Carr, ‘the Irish teague.’’ 

Carr’s par* in the massacre, in my opinion, 
was imprudently handled by John Adams in 
his final argument to the jury and herein 
lies the shadow I seek to remove. 

In all, about 80 people testified at the 
trial. and the only evidence that in any way 
concerned Patrick Carr or Ireland, his native 
land, came from the lips of three witnesses. 
Their testimony is set forth in detail as it 
appears in the report. 

Mrs. Catherine Field. 

“Question. Did you know Patrick Carr who 
was killed by the firing in King Street on the 
5th of March last? 

“Answer. Yes. 

“Question. Was he in your house that 
evening? 

“answer. Yes. 

“Question. Did you hear anything he said 
when he heard there was an affray with the 
soldiers? 

“Answer. When the bells rung he went up- 
stairs and put his surtout on, and got a hang- 
er and put it betwixt his coat and surtout; my 
husband coming at the time, gave him a push 
and felt the sword; he wanted to take it 
from him, but he was unwilling to let it go; 
my husband told him he should not take it 
with him. I do not know what he said but 
one of the neighbors was in the house and 
coaxed the sword out of his hand and he went 
out without it. He said on his deathbed, 
he saw a parcel of boys and negroes throw- 
ing snowballs at the guard. He thought the 
first or second man from the sentinel box 
was the man that shot him.” 

John Mansfield. 

“Question. Do you know Patrick Carr? 

“Answer. Yes, on the night of the 5th of 
March when the bells rung he would go out. 
I persuaded him much to stay at home, he 
did not mind me but took his sword betwixt 
his coat and surtout. Mr. Field coming in 
felt it, and said he should not take it with 
him; with much coaxing a woman who lived 
next door got it from him. 

“Question. Did you hear any acknowledge- 
ment by him on his deathbed? 

“Answer. I was often at his bedside; and 
all that I ever .eard him say was, he thought 
he knew the man that shot him, but he never 
made it known to me.” 

Dr. John Jeffries. 

“Question. Was you Patrick Carr’s sur- 
geon? 

“Answer. I was in company with others. 
I was called that evening about 11 o'clock to 
him; I was engaged with Mr. Paine and could 
not go; next morning I went; after dressing 
his wounds I advised him never to go again 
into quarrels and riots; he said he was very 
sorry he did go. Dr. Lloyd who was present 
turned around to me and said Jeffries, I be- 
lieve this man will be able to tell us how this 
affair was, we had better ask him. I asked 
him how long he had been in King Street 
when they fired? He said he went from Mr. 
Field's when the bells rung, when he got to 
Walker’s Corner, he saw many persons com- 
ing from Cornhill, who he was told had been 
quarreling with the soldiers down there, that 
he went with them as far as the stocks, that 
he stopped there, but they passed on; while 
he was standing there he saw many things 
thrown at the sentry. I asked him if he 
knew what was thrown? He said he heard 
the things strike against the guns, and they 
sounded hard, he believed they were oyster 
shells and ice; he heard the people huzza 
every time they heard anything strike that 
Sounded hard; that he then saw some sol- 
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diers going down toward the custom house; 
that he saw the people pelt them as they 
went along, after they had got down there, 
he-crossed over toward Warden and Vernon's 
shop in order to see what they would do; 
that as he was passing he was shot; that he 
was taken up and carried home to Mr. Field’s 
by some of his friends. I asked him whether 
he thought the soldiers would fire;. he told 
me he thought the soldiers would have fired 
long before. I asked him whether he thought 
the soldiers were abused a great deal after 
they went there; he said he thought they 
were, I asked him whether he thought the 
soldiers would have been hurt if they had 
not fired; he said he really thought they 
would, for he heard many voices cry out, 
kill them. I asked him then, meaning to 
close all, whether he thought they fired in 
self defense or on purpose to destroy the peo- 
ple; he saia he really thought they did fire 
to defend themselves; that he did not blame 
the man, whoever he was, that shot him. 
This conversation was on Wednesday. He 
always gave the same answers to the same 
questions every time I visited. 

“Question. Was he apprehensive of his dan- 
ger? 

“Answer. He was told of it. He told me 
also, he was a native of Ireland, that he had 
frequently seen mobs and soldiers called 
upon to quell them: whenever he mentioned 
that he always called himself a fool that he 
might have known better, that he had seen 
soldiers often fire on the people in Ireland, 
but he had never seen them bear half so 
much before they fired in his life. 

“Question. How long did he live after he 
received his wound? 

“Answer. Ten days. 

“Question. When had you the last conver- 
sation with him? 

“Answer. About 4 o’clock in the afternoon 
preceding the night on which he died, and 
he then particularly said, he forgave the man, 
whoever he was, that shot him, he was satis- 
fied he had no malice but fired to defend 
himself.” 

Now let us see how John Adams used this 
evidence in his final argument. 

He said in part, “They (the soldiers) were 
a lawful assembly, and the people attacking 
them were by every principle a mob. We 
have been entertained with a great variety 
of phrases to avoid calling this sort of people 
@ mob. Some call them shavers, some call 
them geniuses. The plain English is, gentle- 
men, most probably a motley rabble of saucy 
boys, Negroes and mulattoes, Irish teagues, 
and outlandish jack tars. And why we 
should scruple to call such a set of people a 
mob, I cannot conceive unless the name is 
too respectable for them. The sun is not 
about to stand still or go out, nor the rivers 
to dry up because there was a mob in Bos- 
ton on the 5th of March that attacked a 
party of soldiers. Such things are not new 
in the world nor in the British dominions, 
though they are comparatively rarities and 
novelties in this town. Carr, a native of Ire- 
land, had often been concerned in such 
attacks, and, indeed, from the nature of 
things soldiers quartered in a populous town 
will always occasion two mobs where they 
prevent one. They are wretched conserva- 
tors of the peace * * *. And it is in this 
manner, this town has been often treated; 
a Carr from Ireland, and an Attucks from 
Framingham, happening to be here, shall 
sally out upon their thoughtless enterprises, 
at the head of such a rabble of Negroes, etc., 
as they can collect together and then there 
are not wanting persons to ascribe all their 
doings to the good people of the town.” 

Why should John Adams twist the evi- 
dence in the manner he did? 

There was no testimony that Carr at any 
time had been concerned in a riot, anywhere. 
True, he was credited with saying on his 
death bed that he had seen riots in Ireland 
but the evidence went no further. Carr, 
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did not sally out at the head of any mob. 
He watched the people close to the soldiers 
from a distant point as did many of the 
townspeople. Was that a crime? 

We find as witnesses at the trial the Apple- 
tons, the Fosdicks, the Bridghams, the Bur- 
dicks, the Crawfords, the Townsends, the 
Wendells and others, telling the story of 
what they saw at the massacre—they were all 
respected townspeople—not strangers. Some 
of them were so close to the soldiers that 
evening they were pricked by their bayonets. 
But no words critical of their actions came 
from the lips of Adams. 

Why? It may be we can find the answer in 
the fact that at this time John Adams was 
one of the Representatives from Boston to 
the General Court. So at least it was the 
part of wisdom to lay no blame at the door 
of Boston voters. 

No one will question the courage of John 
Adams in taking over the defense of the 
soldiers. But should the good name of any- 
one be handled lightly in order to free 
them? 

It does not seem possible that this keen, 
alert barrister, then in his prime, was un- 
able to follow the evidence and fell into 
error. Rather does it appear that at this 
trial he was just a lawyer with the job of 
successfully defending his clients as the 
paramount task, so a little stretching of the 
evidence here and there was necessary to 
fit it to the pattern of the defense theme. 

In truth it was not a situation as Adams 
would have the jury believe where the “town 
born” all stood on the curbstone passively 
looking on, while a “mob” of strangers set 
upon the soldiers and thusly brought dis- 
grace on Boston town. 

But this was the defense. There must 
always be a “defensé” in a murder trial. 
However, the jury in this case was not mis- 
led by the defense or the argument in its 
support. 

Nor was there any evidence in the case 
about “Irish teagues.” It is the unglicized 
spelling of the Irish name Tadhgor or Thad- 
deus. The dictionary defines “teague” as a 
mischievous, blundering, faithful Irish ser- 
vant lad in Sir Robert Howard’s The Com- 
mittee, hence, as a nickname, an Irishman. 

If the nickname for every Irishman at that 
period was “teague.” the fact remains that 
insofar as this trial was concerned it was 
entirely the creation of John Adams—for the 
only reference to the Irish or Ireland was 
contained in the testimony of Dr. Jeffries 

To argue that the mob was made up of 
Irish teagues, when there was no evidence 
that any Irishman was in the group close to 
the soldiers, was certainly going all-out to 
bolster the defense theme. 

Reading the testimony of Dr. Jeffries, one 
wonders how the doctor had any time to 
treat the wounds of Patrick Carr, he was so 
busy asking the dying man questions. No 
lawyer could have done a better job in elicit- 
ing pertinent evidence that would later help 
the soldiers. 

What motive prompted the doctor to be- 
come a master of detail? His subsequent 
actions may provide the reason. 

A few years later we find him acting as 
the surgeon for the British soldiers at the 
Battle of Bunker Hill. On March 17, 1776, 
he is one of 1,100 tories leaving Boston with 
General Gage for Canada. After a sojourn 
in London we again find him back in Boston, 
following the war, living off the people. 

Would a man with this temerity hesitate 
to attribute to Carr a death-bed statement 
false in detail? 

We now wonder if the doctor was plotting 
to be the all purpose witness for the defense 
even while he was ministering to Carr. 

While the charges of the judges insofar es 
the exposition of the law was concerned were 
fair, one of them, Justice Oliver, surely 
stepped beyond the evidence in his narration 
of facts. 
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He charged in part—“Dr. Jeffries relates an 
account which he had from Patrick Carr, one 
of the deceased, who on his death bed re- 
peatedly told him and confirmed it but a few 
hours before he died, that he went with a 
desig. against the soldiers, that the soldiers 
were pelted as they were going to their post.” 

Why should the “good” judge tuck this 
statement in his charge? There was no testi- 
mony of this nature—that Carr said he went 
with a design against the soldiers. 

His subsequent conduct may supply a rea- 
son for this chicanery. The judge was also 
one of the tories who left with General Gage. 
History records that he wrote in his diary as 
he departed from Boston—‘And here I bid 
adieu to that shore which I never wish to 
tread again till the greatest of social blessings 
a firm Britis: Government precedes or ac- 
companies me hither.” 

Would he have inserted nonexistent evi- 
dence in his charge to help the cause along? 

Some one may say that Patrick Carr at- 
tempted to take a sword with him when he 
went out to witness the events that tran- 
spired thet night. But it was common cus- 
tom for the inhabitants to go out armed. Dr. 
Young a respected citizen of the town was 
armed with a sword when he endeavored to 
act as peacemaker just before the shooting, 
and the prosecutor in his argument paid 
tribute to him for his efforts, pointing out 
that the sword was standard equipment for 
the inhabitants since the arrival of the 
soldiers. 

The inference that flows from the impru- 
dent remarxs of John Adams and Justice 
Oliver relative to Patrick Carr is that he was 
part and parcel of the group that came 
ciose to the soldiers; but the plain truth is 
there was nc evidence that he in any way 
wes connected with the affair at the Custom 
House. On the entire record he was a model 
inhabitant of the town and more than that 
he died as a gocd Christian, with no malice 
in his heart toward the man who shot him. 

John Adams served America well. No more 
gripping story can be told in the early his- 
tory of the country than the privations he 
endured on his trip from London to Holland 
in the dead of winter, to negotiate financial 
loans for the infant Republic—his beloved 
America. It will ever remain as a tribute 
to his loyalty to the land of his birth. He 
was a liberal and broadminded man; and was 
one of the original contributors to the fund 
for the erection of the first Roman Catholic 
Cathedral in Boston. 

His position in history is secure. What I 
ask for Patrick Carr is the same security; 
he deserves it. 

On the monument on Boston Common 
erected to the memory of the victims of the 
massacre are two inscriptions. 

The one from the pen of Daniel Webster 
reads: “From that moment we may Gate the 
severance of the British Empire.” 

The other from the pen of John Adams 
reads: “On that night the foundation of 
American Independence was laid.” 

Did Adams in later life change his opinion 
of what transpired on March 5, 1770? Never 
after the trial did he boast of his part in it. 

In any event, when he wrote the line that 
is inscribed on the monument, in effect, he 
credited Patrick Carr and his compatriots 
with helping to lay the foundation of Ameri- 
can independence and surely no man could 
ask for greater honor. 

The bones of Carr have long since mingled 
with the soil of Boston in the granary bury- 
ing ground. And Esther Forbes through a 
sheer sense of justice has done much to give 
him his proper place in the annals of Boston 
and America. 

If one read only the final argument of John 
Adams and the interjection of Justice Oliver 
and failed to digest the testimony of the 
trial one might conclude that Patrick Carr 
was an outlaw, wreaking vengeance on the 
soldiers. The most striking example of this 
character of error is the treatment of Patrick 


Carr by John C. Miller, a historian, who dubs 
Carr as “a seasoned Irish rioter” without 
factual support.* 

In an era when it is too common for 
pseudo-historians to attempt to deflate 
heroes, this legal analysis of the actual testi- 
mony may serve the purpose of forestalling 
any future endeavor to picture Carr in any 
role other than the true one—a martyr to 
the cause of American independence. 

Who shot Patrick Carr? A British soldier, 
whose identity will ever remain a mystery. 
The indictment set forth that Hugh White 
was the soldier who killed Carr but the ver- 
dict of the jury on this matter was not 
guilty—so the identity was never settled. 

But Patrick Carr “deserves our grateful 
memory—he emerges from what has always 
been Known as the Boston Massacre with 
dignity.” 

It is not too late to clear the name of a 
man even 175 years after a shadow has been 
left on his memory—when the shadow was 
undeserved. 





National Fereign Trade Convention—Final 
Declaration of Thirty-second Meeting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 6 (legislative day 
of Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the 
well-being of the United States is bound 
up inextricably with the well-being of 
the world as a whole. It is therefore im- 
portant that our foreign economic poli- 
cies shall be such as to encourage the 
highest possible degree of world trade 
and commerce, and thus create higher 
living standards everywhere. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp 
the final declaration of principles 
adopted by the National Foreign Trade 
Convention held in New York City, No- 
vember 12 to 14, 1945, as a declaration 
designed to carry out such policies. 

I have an estimate from the Public 
Printer that the cost of printing the 
declaration will be $234. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Finat DECLARATION OF THE THIRTY-SsCOND 
NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE CONVENTION, New 
York, NOVEMBER 12, 13, 14, 1845 

DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 

The National Foreign Trade Conrention 
declares itself as adhering fo the following 
principles adopted by the National Foreign 
Trade Council relating to the conduct of 
American foreign trade: 

I 

The purpose of the foreign policy of the 
United States, in the whole broad field of our 
international relations, is to assure our se- 
curity and well-being as a nation and to 
preserve the integrity of our institutions. 

u 

The purpose of our foreign economic pol- 
icy, as a vital factor in these international 
relations, is to fortify and implement our 
foreign policy, and to encourage, in the 
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process, the development of an opti 
flow of foreign trade. ee 


m1 


The purpose of our foreign trade itself is 
to bring benefit to the people of the United 
States through an increased production, jy. 
terchange and consumption of useful goods 
and services. 

Iv 


The well-being of the United States js 
bound up inextricably with the Well-being 
of the world as a whole. This well-being— 
in fact the preservation of the very founda- 
tions of our civilization—demands an endur- 
ing structure of international peace and se- 
curity. The basis upon which such structure 
can most surely be built is the achievement 
everywhere of the higher living standards to 
which all men aspire. 


v 


Increased production of useful goods and 
services is the first requisite to a high level 
of employment and consumption, upon 
which « higher living standard depends 
The attainment of a higher living standard 
can come only from hard and unremitting 
toil by the peopie themselves who are seek- 
ing it. 

vI 

Living standards in different lands will 
vary widely with the ability to achieve such 
increased production through effective utili- 
zation of the resources and techniques 
available. To the extent that adequate re- 
sources and techniques are lacking, the peo- 
ple of any land will attain their maximum 
living standard only if they supplement their 
own productivity by drawing upon the pro- 
ductivity of others. This recourse to ad- 
vantageous utilization of the productivity of 
other lands is the basis and justification for 
all international trade. 


vit 


The pursuit of foreign trade policies con- 
sistent with these economic realities is in the 
enlightened self-interest of the United 
States. An international trading system free 
of uneconomic restrictions, unhampered by 
the crippling limitations of bilateral trade 
or barter, and guaranteeing access on non- 
discriminatory terms to raw materials and 
markets everywhere, provides the most effec- 
tive means for enabling each nation to 
achieve an advantageous exchange of its own 
products for the products of others. Such 
a multilateral trading system is inherent in 
the concept of free, competitive enterprise. 


vu 


Mutual benefit is the motivating force that 
underlies all trade. Recognition of this 
mutuality of benefit demands recognition 
also of. the benefits conferred upon our own 
economy by both imports and exports. Im- 
ports, supplementing our own resources and 
productivity, enrich our economy with the 
fruits of the labors of others; exports pro- 
vide an outlet for the surpluses of our farms 
and factories, and enable other countries 
benefit from our productive efficiency, thus 
enriching their own economies. Both im- 
ports and exports create employment and 
profits; they are tangible evidence of the 
availability everywhere of the good bargains 
which the skills of men can produce. 


1x 


The only theoretical limit upon the im- 
portation of the products of other lands for 
the use and enjoyment of the American con- 
sumer is our ability to pay for these products 
with our own goods and services As a prac- 
tical consideration, however. it is necessary, 
in our import practice. to safeguard our na- 
tional defense and to avoid too rapid a dis- 
placement of any of our own productive fa- 
cilities which may be inefficient. The only 
theoretical limit upon the volume of eX- 
ports to be sought is our ability to secure 
payment for them; but we must give c- 
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count, in the transference of these fruits of 
our productivity to other lands, to the con- 
servation of our own resources and sub- 
stance. 

x 


Our status as an international creditor 
since the First World War has demanded, as 
the basis for an advantageous exchange of 
our goods and services for the goods and 
services of others, an excess of imports over 
exports. This excess has not been attained, 
and in the years immediately ahead we can- 
not hope to attain it, in view of the wide- 
spread destruction of productive facilities 
abroad and the time requirea for their reha- 
pilitation. Even though our usage of for- 
eign services continues large, and our tourist 
expenditures increase greatly, this unbal- 
anced condition will continue until, over the 
jonger term, the trend is reversed through 
q vastly stimulated importation of both raw 
materials and fabricated products. 


xI 


America’s participation in international 
trade, on a mutually beneficial basis, nec- 
essarily involves more than the exchange of 
exports for imports. If the productivity of 
other lands is to be rapidly expanded, thus 
increasing the benefits we derive from the 
exchange of our products for theirs, our par- 
ticipation will involve, inevitably, the pro- 
jection aboard of American capital, tech- 
niques, and management. 


x 


The projection of capital will have the im- 
mediate effect of inducing a further increase 
in our exports. While this will militate 
against an early reversal of our export bal- 
ace, it progressively increases the need for 
a greater volume of imports to service the 
newly created obligations. Experience has 
demonstrated that dependence upon long- 
term loans and investments as a device to 
balance a chronic import deficiency is un- 
economic, since all too frequently the cap- 
ital invested is lost. The investment of 
American capital abroad can be justified only 
if it facilitates increased production of use- 
ful goods and services, and only if we in 
the United States are able and willing to 
accept a portion of this increased produc- 
tion for the servicing and repayment of the 
loans and investments made. 


xr 


The motivating force behind all private 
loans and investments is the creditor’s ex- 
pectation that he will receive an adequate re- 
turn in his own currency. Loans are made 
only if there appears to be a reasonable 
prospect for their immediate servicing and 
eventual repayment. Equity investments, 
involving the projection of capital abroad for 
continuing use and productivity, are also 
based on the investor’s expectation of obtain- 
ing a reasonable return over the years, 


XIV 

These principles, under normal conditions, 
apply with equal force to Government loans 
and credits. Deviations from these prin- 
ciples in the period of world reconstruc- 
tion ahead, whether in the form of loans or 
outright gifts so labeled, can benefit the 
United States only if they serve the purposes 
of national security, or if they constructively 
promote world order and stability by increas- 
ing productivity and opening up the chan- 
nels of international trade. 


xv 


An expanding world economy demands, in 
addition to an abundant flow of goods and 
Services among nations, a free and unre- 
stricted flow of capital and earnings inter- 
nationally. This can only occur with the 
elimination of currency blocs, exchange con- 
trols, multiple currency practices, barter, and 
the other artificlal restrictions which make 
the international transfer of funds unduly 
dificult and costly, 


xvI 


The foreign economic policy of the United 
States, as the medium through which the 
Government exerts an influence on the con- 
duct of American foreign trade, embraces the 
responsibility for safeguarding and protect- 
ing the interests of American enterprise 
abroad through every political and economic 
means at the Government’s disposal. This 
responsibility lies in the area of assuring the 
safety and security of foreign investments 
against confiscation or discrimination in any 
form; it lies in the area of seeking the stim- 
ulation of American exports through efforts 
to secure the elimination of barriers against 
American goods; and it lies in the area of 
providing conditions which will make possi- 
ble the receipt of an adequate volume of 
goods and services in. return for our exports 
of goods and capital. 


XVII 

Our foreign trade, like our domestic trade, 
can best be carried on under a system of free, 
private, competitive enterprise within a 
framework of Government law and treaty 
designed to give it encouragement and sup- 
port. The intervention of the American 
Government in the regulation of foreign 
trade—as, for example, in the imposition of 
tariffs, the conservation of natural resources, 
and the prevention of abuses arising from 
American participation in private interna- 
tional agreements—can have its only justi- 
fication in the service of the national inter- 
est, as distinct from any sectional interest 
or the interest of any individual industry. 
The actual entry of the Government into 
foreign-trade activity, including the exten- 
sion of the loans and credits and participa- 
tion in international commodity agreements, 
is admissible only in time of war or other 
international emergency, or when considera- 
tions of national policy in the political or 
economic sphere outweigh the advantages 
of private trade and the freedom of the 
market place. 

In seeking fulfillment of the wants and 
desires of the American people through a 
more abundant foreign commerce it is in- 
evitable that we shall be confronted in many 
lands with national economic concepts dif- 
ferent from our own. These differences will 
bring conflicts and difficulties which must be 
faced, and faced courageously, in the years 
that lie ahead. It is in the cherished tradi- 
tion of the American people that we hold to 
the principles that have made our Nation 
great, and that as individuals and as a na- 
tion we be guided by these principles in 
solving the problems that lie before us. 

There can be no substitute in the pursuit 
of the ends we have in view for the initiative 
and resourcefulness of the tens of thousands 
of individual enterprisers who go out in the 
world to find the materials and the markets 
the American people need. 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


In fulfillment and implementation of the 
foregoing principles the National Foreign 
Trade Convention declares itself as adhering 
to the following policies, and urges the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council, as the author- 
itative voice of American foreign trade, to 
seek their general acceptance: 


Promotion of foreign trade: The conven- 
tion commends the Congress of the United 
States and the executive department for the 
wisdom and statesmanship manifested in the 
renewal and broadening of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. The convention rec- 
ommends that the act be vigorously applied 
in all of its aspects as part of a completely 
integrated foreign trade and investment pro- 
gram designed to stimulate both imports and 
exports. 

As one means for more effectively and ex- 
peditiously removing the barriers standing in 
the way of an expanded American foreign 
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trade the convention recommends that nego- 
tiations under the act be conducted not only 
with individual nations but with several na- 
tions or groups of nations simultaneously. 

The convention recommends full utiliza- 
tion by the United States of the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations 
Organization as a medium for further expe- 
diting and promoting the development of in- 
ternational trade among all nations, and as 
contributing to this end the convention rec- 
ommends that the National Foreign Trade 
Council designate a liaison representative at 
the seat of the United Nations Organization 
as the spokesman for the interests of the 
American foreign trader. 


II 

Impletation of unconditional most-fa- 
vored-nation principle: The convention en- 
dorses, as the keystone of America’s inter- 
national economic relations. the uncondi- 
tional most-favored-nation principle. To 
further the acceptance of this principle by 
foreign countries, the convention again rec- 
ommends, in addition to reciprocal trade 
agreements, that the Department of State 
secure treaties of frizndship and commerce 
so drawn as to give »asic protection to Amer- 
ican foreign traders and investors, including 
specif.cally the right t» travel, sojourn. trade, 
and work within foreign countries. Treaties 
for the elimination of dorble taxation are 
also essential, as is adherence to the Inter- 
national Convention for the Protection of 
Industrial Property, which insures the rec- 
ognition and protection of patents, trade- 
marks, and copyrights. 


tl 


Loans and investments abroad: The con- 
vention urges that the foreign loans of the 
American Gevernment and the foreign loans 
and investments of the American private in- 
vestor be guided, alike, by consistent appli- 
cation of the principle of mutual benefit. 
The benefit we derive from these loans and 
investments depends upon the ability of the 
recipient countries to service and repay them. 
The benefit the recipients obtain depends 
upon the productivity of the new :apital. It 
is important, therefore, that the volume of 
our new loans and investments abroad be re- 
lated directly to the capacity of the recipient 
countries to put the additional capital to 
productive use. 

To be fully productive, capital exported 
must be correlate. with the most advanced 
methods of putting it to use, and no restric- 
tions should be placed upon the entrance 
and employment of competent technical 
and administrative persunnel. Furthermore, 
while the participation of local capital in 
such enterprises may in some instances be 
desirable, such participation should never be 
required by law. 

The convention recognizes the manifest 
interest of the American people in aiding in 
the world’s economic rehabilitation. Amer- 
ica’s resources, however, are not inexhaust- 
ible. Additional exports, induced by a 
heavy flow of capital abroad, and uncompen- 
sated by an adequate import volume, could 
jeopardize the capacity of our economy to 
support the unusual demands to which it 
will be subjected in the period of reconstruc- 
tion ahead. It is essential, therefore, that 
the Government make public at the earliest 
possible moment a comprehensive statement 
of the policies and practices it intends to 
pursue in the use it makes abroad of the 
American taxpayer’s money. 

The convention calls attention to the fact 
that, in the extension of financial and ma- 
terial aid to foreign nations and in the 
negotiation of treaties and trade agreements 
and the settlement of lend-lease accounts, 
an unprecedented opportunity exists to se- 
cure elimination of unfair and discriminatory 
treatment of American interests abroad and 
to further the cause of freedom in interna- 
tional trade. 
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Iv 


Freedom of exchange: Freedom of exchange 
is a prerequisite to the attainment of an 
abundant flow of goods and services and the 
free and unrestricted movement of capital 
and earnings among nations. Of prime im- 
portance in working toward this objective 
is the elimination of currency blocs, ex- 
change controls and all forms of exchange 
restrictions. 

War conditions hate required the adoption 
of measures in many countries which run di- 
rectly counter to this objective. With the 
cessation of hostilities, however, the conven- 
tion believes that every effort should be bent 
to secure fulfillment of the economic prin- 
ciples set forth in the Atlantic Charter and 
the master lend-lease agreements. 

The convention endorses the statement is- 
sued by the National Foreign Trade Council 
on the restrictions of the sterling area af- 
fecting American foreign trade. 


v 


Government foreign trade service: The 
convention welcomes the emphasis placed by 
the Government on the development of an 
abundant flow of both imports and exports 
as a vital factor in promoting domestic pros- 
perity. This emphasis is well reflected in 
the foreign economic policy the Government 
is pursuing, but the maximum benefit will 
be achieved only if the policy itself is intel- 
ligently administered and coordinated, and 
only then in proportion to the capacities and 
abilities of the men, in all departments of 
the foreign service, who are charged with its 
execution. The responsibilities involved are 
onerous and exacting, and it is essential that 
the right men be attracted to the jobs to be 
performed in sufficient numbers to provide 
the world-wide coverage our foreign-trade in- 
terests require. This calls for a standard of 
remuneration in line with that received by 
men of comparable capacity in private busi- 
ness. The convention recommends that this 
need be dealt with constructively. 

The convention endorses the comprehen- 
sive program recently inaugurated by the 
Department of State, in coordination with 
the Department of Commerce and other Gov- 
ernment departments, for the training of 
foreign trade representatives for service both 
at home and abroad. It commends in par- 
ticular that feature of this program which 
calls for the periodic return of such per- 
sonnel, and their temporary assignment to 
private industry and business. The con- 
vention recommends, as a further factor in 
the adequate promotion of American foreign 
trade, that our foreign-service representa- 
tives be accorded a status comparable with 
that of similar representatives of foreign 
countries; and it recommends specifically 
that senior representatives in the foreign 
economic field be given rank equal to that 
of diplomatic representatives at correspond- 
ing levels. 

vI 

Imports: The convention calls for a greatly 
increased importation of goods and services 
by the United States, in the interests of 
enrichment of the domestic economy and in 
order to validate to the maximum the trans- 
ference of our own goods and capital abroad. 
This objective can, the convention believes, 
be achieved without detriment to the inter- 
ests of any efficient producer of industrial or 
agricultural goods, and with a resultant net 
increase in the employment of American 
labor in the fields both of production and of 
distribution. 

The convention recommends, as a step con- 
tributing constructively to the attainment 
of this objective, that the Department of 
Commerce amplify its program for the en- 
couragement and stimulation of imports of 
foreign products. This program should em- 
brace the development and provision of in- 
formation relating particularly to those raw 
materials of which there is a present or pros- 


pective scarcity, and to competitive products, 
both raw and manufactured, which could be 
imported to the advantage of the American 
economy. The Department should also in- 
vestigate all barriers, including restrictive 
customs administrative law and procedure, 
which penalize or render difficult the im- 
portation of foreign products; and where cir- 
cumstances warrant, make recommendations 
for their removal or relaxation. The Depart- 
ment’s program should be supplemented by 
the efforts of our commercial officers abroad 
who, in addition to seeking foreign outlets 
for American products, should bring to the 
notice of industrial and business interests 
in the United States any information they 
can develop relating to possibilities for 
profitable importation of foreign products, 


vit 


Buying agencies and missions: The con- 
vention recommends prompt action looking 
toward discontinuance of Treasury and other 
Government procurement for the account 
of foreign governments and the liquida- 
tion of the U. S. Commercial Company and 
similar purchasing agencies, with a view to 
returning the trade now carried on by these 
agencies to private channels. The conven- 
tion also recommends that the purchasing 
activities of foreign missions and agencies 
in the United States which tend to obstruct 
the channels of American trade and distribu- 
tion abroad be discontinued at the earliest 
possible date. 


vit 


Removal of domestic controls over foreign 
trade: The convention recommends the re- 
moval of all Government controls over the 
movement of commodities entering into for- 
eign trade at the earliest possible moment, 
with due regard to the temporary necessities 
imposed by the sharp unbalance, in the in- 
stance of certain critical commodities, be- 
tween world supply and demand. 

During the temporary period of short 
supply of goods in this country the con- 
vention recommends to American industrial’ 
management the provision for export of a 
fair portion of their output, in order to lay 
a solid foundation for a permanent foreign 
trade. In no event, however, should con- 
trol over exports be exercised, under agree- 
ments or commitments for American finan- 
cial or other aid to foreign countries, which 
would compel the exportation of any com- 
modity or product in quantities sufficient 
to jeopardize the American economy. 

The convention endorses the policy of re- 
moval of Government price controls on im- 
port and export commodities coincident with 
the removal of price controls domestically on 
the same commodities. 


x 


Disposal of Government surplus stocks: 
The convention recommends that the dis- 
posal of surplus Government property lo- 
cated within or outside the United States 
be carried out with the least possible inter- 
ference with American interests. As a means 
to this end, the convention again recom- 
mends that advisory committees be created, 
composed of executives engaged in foreign 
trade, and that the views of these commit- 
tees be taken into consideration on ques- 
tions of policy and procedure. In order to 
minimize the danger of disruption of for- 
eign markets, the convention recommends 
that commercial distribution channels be 
used wherever possible in the disposal of 
surpius property. 


x 


Taxation: The convention welcomes the 
progress made in the negotiation of tax 
treaties for the elimination of international 
double taxation and other unfair or dis- 
criminatory foreign tax practices, and urges 
that these efforts be extended to include the 
elimination of taxes applied in many for- 
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eign countries on exchange remittances 
The convention endorses the efforts being 
made to encourage, domestic legis. 
lation, the establishment of American ep. 
terprises abroad, and it commends the tax 
committee of the National Foreign Traq, 
Council for the work it has done in formy. 
lating proposals to improve provisions in 
the Internal Revenue Code concerning the 
recovery of property deemed lost or destroyed 
as a result of the war. 
xI 


International business agreements: The 
convention endorses the stand taken by the 
National Foreign Trade Council on intern. 
tional business agreements as reflected in jts 
resolution adopted in January 1945 which 
calls for the filing of such agreements With 
an appropriate Government agency under 
conditions safeguarding their confidential 
nature and excluding small or routine trans- 
actions and agreements made within for- 
eign countries relating solely to internal 
business under foreign law, and which Calls 
for modification of the antitrust laws to 
enable American foreign traders to compete 
on equal terms with other foreign traders— 
all as elaborated in detail in the council's 
resolution. 

The convention also recommends that the 
Government act to secure the adoption by 
international agreement of a universal code 
of fair practice governing international trade 
and investment relationships. 

xIz 

Export Trade Act (Webb-Pomerene Act}: 
The convention reaffirms its endorsement of 
the Webb-Pomerene Act as beneficial to the 
interests of American foreign trade, in the 
instance particularly of the hundreds of 
small businesses which lack the resources or 
capital to enter the foreign markets as inde- 
pendent entities. The purpose of this act, 
in seeking to assist and encourage voluntary 
cooperation among American exporters, 
should be recognized and revitalized with a 
view to enabling American trade’ to cope 
successfully with combinetions of foreign 
competitors, both private and governmental. 
The convention recommends that the ac- 
ministration of the act be centralized in one 
Government agency to eliminate the exist- 
ing confusion of interpretation, dupl.cation 
of function, and division of responsibility. 


xii 


War losses and reparations: The conven- 
tion endorses the proposals of the foreign 
property-holders protective committe~ of the 
National Foreign Trade Council with respect 
to war losses sustained by the United States 
and its citizens, and veparations for such 
losses by enemy countries. In conformity 
with these proposals, the Cenvention rec- 
ommends that appraisal »e made of the costs 
and losses attributed to the war in such cate- 
gories as are jointly agreed to by the United 
Nations. 

Property rights and interests of which the 
nationals of any United Nation are the bene- 
ficial owners, including the assets of corpora- 
tions the stock of which is owned by the na- 
tionals of any other United Nation, whcr- 
ever such property rights and interests may 
be situated, should not be utilized for the 
purpose of reparations, but should be re- 
stored to their owners as promptly as possible. 

Reparations in kind should be granted only 
when they will not lessen the responsibility 
or ability of the enemy country to make 
compensation for losses to other claimant 
nations. 

Reparation claims already imposed upon 
any enemy country should be subject to 
review, and to modification where necessary, 
in order to insure equal treatment in ac- 
cordance with the foregoing principles. 


xIV 


Telecommunication rates and _ services: 
Freedom of communications is an essential 














factor in the promotion and safeguarding of 
american foreign trade interests. The con- 
yention recommends that American com- 
munication companies have the right, 
equally with the communication companies 
or administrations of any other country, 
to establish communications facilities with 
any country; and that rates and routings 
in the international field which discriminate 
against American users of international com- 
munications be eliminated. 


xv 


Merchant marine: Two wars within a gen- 
eration have found us with a merchant 
marine inadequate to the needs of our na- 
tional defense and of our commerce when 
the foreign ships upon which it so largely 
depended were withdrawn. The convention 
reaffirms the stand it has taken for the past 
gi years for the development and mainte- 
nance of a privately owned and operated mer- 
chant marine capable of serving as an aux- 
iliary to the armed forces, and of carrying 
a substantial part of our foreign trade. 

The convention recommends, to the end 
of avoiding the military risks and excessive 
costs entailed by emergency construction 
when war threatens, that the national ship- 
ping policy, as defined in the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1936 be carried out vigorously; 
that a suitable laid-up fleet should be main- 
tained as a defense resource, and that in 
disposal of Govern‘nent-owned tonnage to 
foreign nations, careful consideration be 
given to the desirability of retaining our fast 
superior ships for the future development 
of our own merchant marine and defense. 
As to the disposal of any other ships not 
required for commerce or defense, the Gov- 
ernment should seek their outright sale and 
avoid a policy of charter. It is also urged 
that disposal to foreign purchasers be made, 
if practicable, on a basis requiring the scrap- 
ping of obsolete tonnage under all flags. 

The convention renews its recommenda- 
tion that American shipping companies 
should not be prohibited by law or admin- 
istrative regulation from participation in, or 
ownership and operation of, overseas air lines, 
when found to be in the public interest. 


XVI 


Foreign-trade education: The convention 
recognizes the increasingly important place 
of education, not only in the promotion of 
international trade but also as a factor in 
international peace. The convention rec- 
ommends that colleges and universities, in- 
cluding those already having foreign-trade 
courses, intensify their efforts to meet this 
new challenge 

The convention commends the work being 
done in the field of private education by such 
organizations as the Foreign Service Edu- 
cational Foundation, and urges that the 
council continue to encourage all activi- 
tles designed to foster a more intelligent 
appreciation of the importance of interna- 
tional trade to the world’s well-being. 

The convention also recommends con- 
tinued support of vocational education of 
foreign students in private industry as spon- 
sored by the International Training Admin- 
istration. It is important in this regard, 
however, to distinguish between the educa- 
tion and training of young qualified students 
who will serve the interests of foreign trade 
upon their return to their native lands, and, 
on the other hand, the unwarranted dis- 
closure to representatives of foreign inter- 
ets of America's industrial techniques, the 
possession of which is a valuable American 
asset. 

XVII 

The Philippines: Because of the unique 
Telationship existing between the United 
States and the Philippine Islands, the con- 
vention feels that exceptional measures are 
Justified to bring about an early restoration 
of an abundant flow of trade between the 
two countries, and it therefore cautions 
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against the application of further tariff or 
other restrictions which would prevent or 
retard Philippine economic rehabilitation. 
The convention recommends that the pro- 
tection afforded by the War Damage Insur- 
ance Act be extended to compensate for 
losses incurred in consequence of the war. 


XVIII 


China-America trade relations: The con- 
vention commends the Far East Committee 
of the council for its constructive work in 
relation to the important problems of trade 
with China and other countries of the Far 
East; particularly, as concerns China, in the 
matter of a commercial] treaty, the registra- 
tion of American firms, and the recodification 
of Chinese commercial law. 


xIx 


General: The convention reaffirms the 
stand it has taken in previous years with 
respect to the following subjects: 

(*) Aviation. 

(b) Commercial arbitration. 

(c) Documentation. 

(d) Foreign trade zones. 

(e) Standardization. 





Electoral College Is Going To Cause Us 
Much Trouble Sometime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 6, 1946 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to 2xtend my remarks, I include 
the following article, written by me, 
which appeared in the March issue of 
the magazine This Month: 

Ler’s ELECT THE PRESIDENT DIRECTLY 
(By Representative Estes KEFAUVER) 


Every 4 years the American people mis- 
takenly believe they are electing a Presi- 
dent. Actually, they have little to say about 
it. 

Instead of voting directly for our Chief 
Executive, we cast ballots for Charley Mc- 
Carthys called “electors.” In retaining this 
moth-eaten and undemocratic method, we 
are plgying with fire. It will get us into 
trouble one of these days. 

Under this system, a candidate with the 
largest popular vote can be kept out of the 
White House—as he was on three occasions. 
Jackson in 1824, Tilden in 1876, and Cleve- 
land in 1888 had more votes cast for them 
by the people than their victorious oppo- 
nents who won by greater electoral majorities. 

The electoral system makes it possible for 
a man to become President despite the popu- 
lar vote being almosi 3-1 against him. He 
can lose 36 of the 48 States and still reach 
the White House. It is even possible for the 
electors to choose a President for whom no 
ballot was ever cast. 

What is this defiance of democracy in the 
method of choosing one of the world’s most 
powerful executives? Briefly, it is a way of 
selecting the United States President indi- 
rectly through a cumbersome, needlessly 
complex electoral college. It is a college 
without a faculty, curriculum, or campus. 
It is a political ghost that has made a 
wraithlike appearance approximately 40 
times in the past 150 years. It meets, but 
never as a body, does a little clerical work, 
and then disappears. It is high time it dis- 
appeared altogether. 

Most Americans know only vaguely how 
it functions, dimly remembering that it was 
once explained to them by a tired history 
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teacher when they were in knee pants. Even 
worse, as adult voters, they fail to realize 
how flimsy and perilous this method really is. 

Contrary to common belief, neither Roose- 
velt nor Dewey received any popular votes 
for President in November 1944. The only 
persons voted for them were 531 electors cor- 
responding to the number of Senators and 
Representatives in Congress 

When the voter entered the voting booth 
he received a ballot sheet. That sheet listed 
the electors for the contesting parties, with 
the name of their party’s Presidential candi- 
date usually appearing at the top for pur- 
poses of identification. By tradition, and by 
tradition only, the electors appearing under 
the name of a given Presidential candidate 
are pledged to vote for that candidate. 

Who are these electors? Appointed by 
their respective party conventions, they are 
sometimes distinguished citizens. More 
often they are loyal party workers or “fatcat” 
campaign distributors. They are rarely, if 
ever, known to the voters. Some States 
don't even list their names on the ballot. 
Nevertheless, a President is not legally elect- 
ed until they have had their say. 

After election, every 4 years, on the Mon- 
Gay after the second Wednesday in Decem- 
ber, these electors meet separately and simul- 
taneously in 48 State capitals and vote for 
President and Vice President. Their ballots 
are than sent to Washington. The party 
getting the greatest number of votes in a 
given State secures all the State’s electoral 
votes. 

On the second Monday in January the 
President of the Senate, in the presence of 
both Houses, opens and counts the electoral 
votes and then announces the names of the 
Nation’s first and second citizens. That, in 
brief, is the electoral-college system. 

To those who claim that the “college” is 
sanctified because it was handed down to 
us by the founding fathers, there is a very 
simvle answer. 

The electoral college tcday is a very dif- 
ferent affair from what the founding fathers 
intended. During the Constitutional Con- 
vention, numerous proposals were made on 
how to choose the President. One proposal, 
that he be elected by Congress, was adopted 
but later rejected. Another, that he be 
elected by the governors of the States was 
turned down. 

Finally, the electoral college was devised, 
possibly because the founding fathers mis- 
trusted the popular will, fearing that the 
scattered masses could not become Saiffici- 
ently informed about candidates. 

Our eighteenth century elders envisaged 
the electors as experienced men of superior 
wisdom and intelligence who would convene 
and exercise their independent judgment in 
choosing those best fitted to be President 
and Vice President. - 

Almost immediately this idea backfired. 
One elector thought he would like to vote for 
whom he pleased. Those who made him an 
elector angrily exclaimed, “We chose you to 
act, not to think!” 

Another dream of the founding fathers 
was soon blasted. One of their hopes in con- 
cocting the electoral college was that a 
President should be elected by independent 
individuals, rather than by political parties. 

Ironically, this precaution to prevent polit- 
ical parties actually caused their formation. 
The independent action of two electors in 
1796, scarcely before the ink on the Consti- 
tution was dry, resulted in two lists of 
“party” candidates for electors soon after- 
wards. Determined to capture the prized 
Presidency, cturgeoning political parties 
“pledged” electors to their Presidential can- 
didates in advance of their choice as electors, 
All the political parties had to do then was 
to put over the electors. This perversion 
of the criginal purpose of the electoral col- 
lege is something for our constitutional die- 
hards to ponder. 
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But even the founding fathers themselves 
soon realized the imperfection of the system 
they had devised. One of its provisions was 
that President and Vice President were to 
be chosen on the same ballot, the latter post 
going to the runner-up in the election. In 
1800, Presidential candidates Thomas Jeffer- 
son and Aaron Burr each received a similar 
number of electoral votes. But Jefferson was 
a Republican and Burr a Federalist. The en- 
suing deadlock demonstrated the weakness of 
voting for President and Vice President on 
the same ballot and risking the election of 
a President from one party and a Vice Presi- 
dent from another. Party and personal feel- 
ings ran high. Dictatorial methods were 
boldly preposed and revolution threatened. 

Conservative Alexander Hamilton, also a 
Federalist—but an enemy of Burr—is cred- 
ited with patriotically bringing about Jeffer- 
son’s election in the House of Representatives 
on the thirty-sixth ballot, although he re- 
garded the red-headed author of the Declara- 
tion of Independence as “an atheist in 
religion and a fanatic in politics.” Burr 
never forgave Hamilton and later killed him 
in a duel. 

The Jefferson-Burr conflict nearly wrecked 
the youthful Republic and resulted in the 
passage of the twelfth amendment in 1804. 
Its main feature was that the electors were 
to vote separately for President and Vice 
President. If no Presidential candidate re- 
ceived an electoral majority, the House was 
to choose from the three instead of the five 
highest—as the Constitution originally stip- 
ulated. 

The second and last time an election was 
thrown in the House was in 1824. Andrew 
Jackson had 99 electoral votes, John Quincy 
Adams 84, William Crawford 41, and Henry 
Clay 37. No candidate had an electoral ma- 
jority. 

Henry Clay was then Speaker of the House 
and the day before the votes were counted, 
unproven charges of corruption were hurled 
at him. The tense situation invited in- 
trigue with whisperings, bargainings, and 
trading of votes. When Clay supporters made 
a deal with Adams the latter was elected 
President on the first ballot. Clay himself 
was automatically eliminated because he was 
fourth in the electoral college. Had the pre- 
vious provision of voting for the five instead 
of the three highest prevailed, Clay instead 
of Adams would have become President. 


Meanwhile, rugged Andy Jackson—the man.- 


with the greatest popular vote—was kept 
from the White House. 

Arfother “minority” President was elected 
in 1876. Two candidates were running neck 
and neck. Democrat Tilden had a plurality 
but not a majority of the electcral votes. 
Republican Hayes claimed the electoral votes 
of four doubtful States. 

A special commission was established 
which upheld the Reptblican’s claims to the 
disputed votes. Result: Hayes was named 
President by a single electoral vote even 
though he trailed by 300,000 popular votes. 
The Democrats cried that the election was 
stolen and tried to patch up the electoral 
college law when they came into power a 
decade later. By that time, however, their 
concern with the electoral college had begun 
to fade and no important changes were ac- 
complished. 

During the 1944 election, about half the 
Democratic Roosevelt-hating electors in 
Texas and other Southern States threatened 
to cast their votes for the Republican can- 
didate. It would have meant that a Demo- 
cratic popular vote would have gone to the 
opposition candidate in the electoral college. 
Though these threats subsided, the possi- 
bility of their recurrence persists. 

To allow the electoral college to continue 
is criminal neglect on our part. Funda- 
mental democracy demands that the Presi- 
dent and Vice President, like our Senators 
and Representatives, be chosen by popular 
vote, 
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Proposals to amend the Constitution to 
achieve this are perpetually if unsuccess- 
fully advanced. Of course, it is not easy 
to accomplish. An amendment to the Con- 
stitution must be ratified by three-fourths 
of the States. The smaller States, feeling 
they would lose some influence under a pop- 
ular election for President, would oppose 
it. So would the seven poll-tax States where 
considerably fewer votes are cast than in the 
free-vote States. 

I have suggested a compromise method to 
eliminate the antiquated, unrealistic, and 
dangerous electoral college. Last year I pro- 
posed a constitutional amendment (H. Res. 
121) allowing “he people to vote directly for 
President and Vice President, but allocating 
to the States Presidential votes as a unit. 
Though this change should be acceptable, 
the resolution is gathering dust in the House 
Committee on the Election of Presidents. My 
colleagues have evinced scant interest in it. 

With 2'4 years before the next Presidential 
election, this is the time for Congress to 
consider the question and then submit this 
amendment to the States for ratification 

America’s noblest statesmen, including 
Jefferson, Jackson, Wilson, and George W. 
Norris, have eloquently urged the abolition 
of the electoral college. After each Presi- 
dential election, the college is usually as- 
sailed, but nothing is done about it. It was 
not until 1913 that Americans were allowed 
to vote directly for their Senators, and it 
took a seventeenth amendment to do it. 

I realize it is not easy to do away with a 
device—however it mocks democracy—that 
has persisted a century and a half. But do 


we need a catastrophe to awaken us before , 


we act to remedy this deformity in our 
system? 





Scientific Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 6, 1946 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following article 
from the magazine Science for January 
18, 1946: 


SCIENTIFIC TRAINING = 


(By Howard A. Meyerhoff, executive secretary, 
AAAS, Washington, D. C.) 


In his recent radio address to the Nation, 
President Truman gave more attention to the 
things Cortgress is not doing than to the 
things which are getting done. Scientists 
may take their cue from the President and 
give thought to one vital question to which 
altogether too little consideration has been 
given; namely, the replacement of scientific 
and engineering personnel lost during the 
war years. 

The question is critical. Many scientists 
were drafted—commonly late in the war pe- 
riod after the use for their skills was no 
longer urgent and deferments were canceled. 
Numerically, the most serious losses were 
caused by the drafting of 18-year-olds who 
would have entered the colleges and tech- 
nological schools. Some of these men may 
undertake belated training when they are 
discharged from military service, but many 
will not. Meanwhile postwar projects lag 
for lack of men to handle the technological 
problems involved. Meanwhile, too, the Na- 
tion is fast losing to other far-sighted coun- 
tries the technological preeminence which 
was a major factor in victory. 

Congress cannot be criticized for not at- 
tending to this problem, much less solving it, 





for scientists themselves have done itis 
about it. The American Chemica) Society 
tried, with only a little help from other or. 
ganizations, to obtain deferment for new re. 
cruits in essential scientific fields. One pj) 
was introduced into Congress (H. R. 2827) to 
achieve this purpose, but it died in commit- 
tee. Our scientific personnel, both actuaj 
and potential, was expendable, but unlike 
expendable military personnel, no one s- 
sumed any responsibility for replacing it. 

Now, 5 months after hostilities have 
ceased, the situation is unchanged. Selec- 
tive Service, though it may defer students 
who are partially trained in scientific anq 
technological flelds, encounters few 18-year- 
olds in that category. Universal military 
service, as proposed, will continue the same 
indiscriminating policy, if adopted. The 
shortage of scientists and engineers, though 
it may be partially offset by returning vet- 
erans, will be increased rather than corrected. 

During the past few weeks representatives 
of the engineering societies, the physicists, 
chemists, and the association have met to 
consider corrective measures. The drain of 
trained or partly trained men has been 
checked but not stopped. It is now imper- 
ative to correct the deficit through immedi- 
ate changes in Selective Service and through 
specific provisions in the universal military 
service bill, if the latter is adopted. It may 
be just as vital to insure replacements of sci- 
entific and technological students if univer- 
sal military service is not adopted. 

As a basis of immediat« action 12 organ- 
izations phrased a resolution which contains 
@ program adaptable to Selective Service 
and to universal military servie if passed. 
With some modification it can be effectively 
utilized if universal military service is re- 
jected. Indeed, the unique importance of 
science and technology in war and peace has 
prompted the suggestion by one Senator with 
whom the program has been discussed that 
the resolution may be the only program 
which can effectively prepare us at once 
for the grim requirements uf war and the 
expanding needs of peace. 

Twelve organizations have endorsed the 
resolution: The American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, the American 
Ceramic Society, the American Chemical 
Society, the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers, the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, the American 
Society of Mechanical Enginers, the Elec- 
trochemical Society, the Engineers Council 
for Professional Development, the Engineers 
Joint Council, the Engineers Society of West- _ 
ern Pennsylvania, the Institute of Radio 
Engineers. 

They are sure others will recognize its im- 
portance and will want to take similar ac- 
tion. It is published herewith for the con- 
sideration of scientists and scientific societics 
that recognize the gravity of the current 
situation and foresee the still more serious 
problems of the future. 

“Whereas national security and public 
welfare are dependent upon and vitally af- 
fected by the quality of scientific engineer- 
ing and technological research, both funda- 
mental and applied; and 

“Whereas fundamental and applied re- 
search are entirely dependent upon ample 
reserves of trained and experienced mat- 
power; and 

“Whereas the ranks of scientists and eng!- 
neers have been seriously depleted since 1941 
by the requirements of military service; and 

“Whereas the normal flow of students into 
the colleges and the engineering, technical, 
and graduate schools has almost completely 
ceased during the period from 1941 to 1945; 
and 

“Whereas the alarming deficit in highly 
trained technical personnel will be further 
increased if selective service is continued 
without full recognition of the fact that 
technical personnel is as vital to national 











irity and welfare as military personnel: 


sect 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the imperative and im- 
mediate need of replenishing scientific and 


ineering manpower be called to the at- 
tention of the President and the Congress; 
pe it further 

“Resolved, That the Congress be asked to 
take pr mpt legislative steps to insure a flow 
of scientific and engineering personnel 
through the colleges and the engineering, 
technical, and graduate schools adequate to 
national security and the public welfare; 
be it further 

“Resolved, That such legislation as may 
be required be based upon principles con- 
sonant with the democratic methods em- 
podted in selective service and with the 
tested methods of the institutions of higher 
learning; that to this end the following 
provisions be incorporated in such legisla- 
tion: . 

“1. Young men who have attained their 
eighteenth but not their twenty-sixth birth- 
day shall be allocated to the colleges, uni- 
yersities, and technical schools after induc- 
tion rather than throug’ deferment; 

“2. Such men should be chosen by recog- 
nized and established selective processes, as 
far in advance of induction as possible; 

“3. The selection of these men should be 
administered by the appropriate Government 
agency, which shall determine from-year to 
year the number of young men who may be 
admitted to the training program. so as to 
bring the total anticipated output of trained 
personnel at least to prewar standards; 

“4. The young men so selected shall! be as- 
signed to accredited colleges and institutions 
of their own choice; 

“5. Such colleges and institutions shall not 
be obligated to impose on these students any 
requirements other than those normally im- 
posed upon civilian students; but no provi- 
sion contained in this plan shall exclude said 
students from enrolling voluntarily in Re- 
serve officer training programs maintained by 
the Army and Navy in the institutions in 
which they enroll; 

“6. The duration of the training period 
shall be identical with that designated in the 
selective service training program; the aca- 
demic calendar for training shall not excecd 
9 months in any 1 year, the remaining 3 
months being available to the Army or Navy 
for military training; 

“7. Financial support for trainees during 
this period shall not exceed that awarded 
to trainees under the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act (Public Law 346); 

“8. Failure on the part of any trainee to 
meet the scholastic requirements of the in- 
stitution to which he is assigned shall result 
in immediate transfer to regular military 
duty; 

“9. Trainees admitted to tis program shall 
be subject to the same obligations for sub- 
sequent public service as may later be in- 
‘corporated in a plan of national scholarships 
and as applied to a training period of equal 
length; be it further 

“Resolved, That the acute shortage of scien- 
tific and engineering personnel in the col- 
leges, in Government agencies, and in indus- 
try be immediately alleviated by adoption of 
those provisions of the Vannevar Bush re- 
port (Science, the endless frontier) relating 
to the release of scientists and engineers now 
in the armed forces; and be it finally 

“Resolved, That full cooperation of the 
legislative and executive branches of the 
Federal Government be solicited, not only 
in the implementation of this emergency 
program which is designed to correct the 
deficit (now estimated at approximately 
150,000) of scientific and technical students, 
tut also in assuring a future supply of 
trained manpower, adequate in numbers and 
in skill to meet the involved problems of na- 
tional progress, welfare, and security.” 


eng 
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Profit Urge and Common Good Are 
Compatible 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 31, 1946 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent having been 
granted me so to do, I am pleased to 
insert the following editorial appearing 
in the Los Angeles Daily News under date 
of January 31, 1946: 


A BACKWARD LOOK AT 1946 


Why all this tendency to isolate big in- 
dustry and big unions from the community? 
Whose fault is it? Why should such a socially 
defeating trend prevail? 

According to his prejudices, each reader 
will supply his own answers. But the fact 
remains that back of the undeclared civil 
war now raging in industrial circles lies a 
fundamental cleavage, a cleavage not merely 
between unions and management but be- 
tween these two groups and the community. 

In a system of free enterprise—in a com- 
plex, interrelated economy—in which every 
man jack of us has a stake in both the na- 
tional income and the national product. why 
have we split off into warring factions? 

Some future historian, looking back upon 
our industrial strife in 1946, will probably 
record that, emerging from a victorious war, 
we fought one another then because we had 
not yet mastered the mechanisms of social 
democracy 

“Chronic confusion prevailed in those 
days,” this imaginary historian would no 
doubt recount, “because rival groups were 
more interested in intensifying enmity be- 
tween one another than in working together 
for the common good. 

“Before the end of World War II,” he might 
write, “the American people had an oppor- 
tunity to reconcile these rivalries. In 1944, 
and again in 1945, there was introduced in 
Congress a measure designed to aid business 
expansion and to promote full production 
and employment. It was known as the full 
employment bill. 

“Additionally, on September 6, 1945, Presi- 
dent Harry Truman recommended to Con- 
gress enactment of other measures which, 
together with the full employment bill, were 
designed to form an integrated, all-out attack 
on the major problems of reconversion. The 
minimum wage bill, the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingeil health bill, the permanent fair em- 
ployment practice committee bill, the Wag- 
ner-Ellender housing bill—all were blue- 
printed to help conquer unemployment and 





gear the Nation’s economy to postwar 
progress. 
“But Congressmen were afraid. They 


viewed each measure as radical or subversive. 
They did not understand that the economic 
complexities of 1946 could not be dealt with 
by piecemeal, unrelated measures. They 
were by long conditioning accustomed to 
dealing with emergencies only after emer- 
gencies arose. And so the bills were emas- 
culated in their final form, and confusion 
and strikes were mighty and prevailed. 
“Thus, because Government had no over- 
all policy,” his account would continue, “‘in- 
dividual and group self-interest was unre- 
strained. Measures designed to encourage 
business were used by big management as 
weapons against its rivals, big unions. 
“Measures designed to strengthen labor 
were used by some union leaders against their 
rivals, management, big and little. Measures, 


such as court injunctions, designed to pro- 
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tect life and property and insure the public 
safety, were used by law-enforcement au- 
thorities, acting at the behest of shortsighted 
business leaders, to intimidate those who 
protested and picketed. 

“Finally, after a long cessation of produc- 
tion, the situation went from bad to worse. 
The conflict was shifted to the political 
realm, where it finally was resolved in the fall 
elections of 1946 when the voters swept into 
office.a Congress which swiftly enacted an 
improved, strengthened version of the orig- 
inal reconversion measures. American de- 
mocracy had reached another high tide. 

“These measures gave the entire Nation 
confidence in its economic future. New bus- 
iness enterprise developed because these bills 
had underwritten new business opportuni- 
ties. Labor settled down because they gave 
workingmen security against unemployment. 
Many former radical labor leaders disappeared 
from the national scene. Wages, genera!ly, 
increased while prices came down because the 
volume of production was unprecedented, in- 
asmuch as consumer power was stepped up 
and the incentive of workers to produce was 
stimulated. 

“America became a land of abundance, 
with 60,000,000 jobs, diminishing hours of 
labor, an entire new recreational industry 
undreamed of in 1946, and a greatly increased 
standard of living. The poor got richer but 
the rich did not become poorer. They only 
became less powerful. 

“Those who remembered ‘the undeclared 
civil war of 1946’ wondered, in retrospect, 
why people had not seen earlier that there 
was a way of reconciling the profit urge with 
the common gocd.”—R. E. G. H. 





Legislation Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LUTHER A. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 6, 1946 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted, I submit 
herewith an editorial appearing in the 
Evening Star of Washington, D. C., in its 
issue of February 4, 1946, upon the pend- 
ing Case bill having to do with strikes 
and labor legislation: 

LEGISLATION NEEDED 


The House is expected to enact new labor 
legislation this week, and the chances are 
that it will adopt the Case bill, possibly with 
some amendments. 

For several days this bill has been the tar- 
get of those extravagant critics who habitu- 
ally oppose any attempt to impose any re- 
straint on even the most vicious types of 
union activity. For the most part, their 
criticisms are not worthy of serious atten- 
tion. There are other critics, however, and 
there is force to some of their objections. 

One substantial criticism is that the bill 
has not received any committee considera- 
tion. Ordinarily, and especially if the House 
vote was to be the last word on the matter, 
this would be enough to justify rejection 
of the bill. But that is not the case. If the 
House should pass the bill it is certain to 
receive careful committee consideration in 
the Senate, assuming that it is not pigeon- 
holed there, and this should provide ample 
opportunity to make desirable changes. 
Furthermore, there is no occasion for extend- 
ed consideration of some of the abuses at 
which this bill is aimed. 
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For one thing, it would require both labor 
and management to live up to contracts to 
which they have subscribed. Only the most 
extreme partisans will contend that there is 
anything unfair about that. The bill is 
also designed to curb resort to force and 
violence in support of strikes. This provi- 
sion is aimed at the so-called mass picket 
lines, a flagrantly lawless device through 
which strikers set up a blockade around a 
struck plant and forcibly deny entrance to 
Others who have a legal right to enter. This 
is a practice that comes close to anarchy, 
and there is no rational ground on which 
it can be defended. Other provisions would 
deny supervisory employees the status of 
employees within the meaning of the Wagner 
Act, and would ban certain types of second- 
ary strikes and boycotts. 

On the affirmative side, the bill sets up a 
mediation board which would attempt to 
reconcile disputants, but which has no power 
of decision. It also forbids strikes for a 
maximum of 35 days, once the board has in- 
tervened in a dispute. 

It may well be that these provisions can 
be improved, and there is also room for doubt 
as to the wisdom of some of the means pro- 
vided for implementing various sections of 
the bill. But there will be ample oppor- 
tunity to deal with these matters before the 
bill can possibly become law. If it is the 
desire of Congress to contribute anything 
toward bringing order and balance into this 
country’s chaotic industrial picture, the im- 
portant thing is to get some effective legis- 
lation—and that means legislation which 
probably will be opposed by spokesmen for 
both labor and industry—started through 
the mill. If the Case bill passes the House, 
that purpose, at least, will have been served. 





The Privileges and Responsibilities of 
an American Citizen 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 6, 1946 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
heard a young lady who was born in 
England and who lived there until 1936 
make a perfectly marvelous speech upon 
the privileges and responsibilities of an 
American citizen. 

She came to this country upon the 
death of her parents and has been living 
with her aunt and uncle, Mr. and Mrs. 
D. W. Dean, of Cordova, Tenn. I have 
read it over and over and feel that it 
should be placed in the REcorp for the 
benefit of the entire membership. This 
young lady is Miss Audrey Caughey and 
her speech is a challenge to all of us. 
It follows: 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, my 
subject this morning is the Privileges and 
Responsibilities of an American Citizen. 

I am not going to express my views alone, 
but also those of American citizens as I see 
them; due to the fact that I was born in 
England I am not yet an American citizen, 
but I shall be. Now, although not a citizen, 
I enjoy the privileges of an American, and I 
appreciate them. I shall present an unbiased 
view of America, as I see it, and as I think 
the Americans I Know see it. 

Let us get an inside view of a typical 
American household by journeying in our 
mind’s eye to the house of John Doe—Amer- 
ican citizen. As we draw near we see a cozy 
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white house, set against a background of 
beautiful trees and pretty flowers; we see Mrs. 
Doe at the window watching her children at 
play. I wonder what she is thinking as she 
sees them there. 

“Here, as I stand at my window, I am able 
to watch my children play. How lucky we 
are; every day we read of bombings, evacua- 
tions, and of death; yet, here we are—I with 
my children. I haven’t had to send them to 
a place of safety because here they are safe. 
Here we don’t need to fear every plane over- 
head as a bearer of death and destruction; 
the policeman on the corner is for our protec- 
tion, not to harm, nor to kill us. We don’t 
need to fear that our neighbor, Mr. Jones, is a 
secret-service agent plotting and working 
against us. How lucky the children are to be 
growing up in a land where their only work is 
their daily chores and not hard, conscripted 
labor. How lucky to be growing up to 
have a voice in their government and in a 
country governed according to a just Consti- 
tution. The Germans have no such consti- 
tution as ours, no, they have only a creed 
that ‘might is right.’ A creed that we see is 
offering them no protection today. 

“I was thinking of myself, too; this home 
is mine; I am safe in it; it is safe. By law 
no one can search or can seize it; even the 
law cannot take it from me without due 
process. When I go to the market I buy 
according to our tastes and our budget; ac- 
cording to no dictator’s decree. 

“I, a woman, am free to vote; that is a 
duty of a citizen, but is it not also a great 
privilege? 

“I am free to join any organizations of my 
choice, to travel about as I wish; all this 
without fear of punishment or of death. 

“Yes, I was thanking God; than™ing Him 
for my and my children’s heritage; thanking 
Him that we are American...” 

As we turn from Mrs. Doe we see her hus- 
band sitting before the fire with his pipe and 
his evening paper. 

“Mr. Doe, do you ever think of your privi- 
leges and your responsibilities; and what do 
you think of them?” 

“Do I ever think of my privileges? Yes, 
indeed! Everytime I read my paper I go 
over them again and again. I was just re- 
reading an old story, that of the French 
suppression. I couldn’t help thinking that 
it’s great to be alive ‘ere in tris free country. 
It’s great to be able to pick 2p my evening 
paper and to know that I’m not reading just 
lies and propaganda. It’r wonderful to be 
able to admit my religion, the religion of 
my choice. J am in the insurance business; 
it means a great deal to me that I work 
under sanitary conditions, with fair pay, 
reasonable hours, and a chance for advance- 
ment. It’s wonderful to have a voice in my 
government. Just think—lI, plain John Doe, 
help to choose and to change my country’s 
officials. 

“After dinner I am going to a meeting— 
we sent off a petition the other day—our 
local school is growing and the youngsters 
need more room; we asked for more material 
but we sent off that petition without fear. 

“There is the telephone—that is some- 
thing else; here in America we don’t need 
to fear that our phone is being tapped or 
that our mail is opened before we get it. 
And taxes—taxes are current news lately. 
Yes; I have heard a bit of complaining but 
to me all taxes are a type of rent that our 
landlord, Uncle Sam, cannot carry on with- 
out. Extra taxes are keeping our boys just 
as safe as possible overseas and those boys 
are mighty close to our hearts. Yes; it makes 
me pretty humble to realize all that Uncle 
Sam is doing for me and for everyone like 
me.” 

John Doe has a son overseas. I wonder 
what he thinks about being an American, 
and the privileges and responsibilities that 
being an American entails. 

“I’m glad you asked me that because when 
I’m over here in the thick of it I haven't 





much time to think about anything excent 
shooting straight—and shooting first. But 
sometimes, like tonight, lying awake in my 
fox hole, I have time; I have plenty of 
time to dope it all out. It is my duty to 
serve my country when she needs me, pyt 
it was more than just duty that called me 
I'm over here because I want to protect the 
kind of decency, the kind of freedom that 1 
grew up in and that I want my children to 
grow up in. 

“President Roosevelt said, ‘We are 
today for progress, for security, and for peace, 
Not only for ourselves but for all men; not 
only for this generation but for all genera. 
tions.’ He spoke the common mind. 

“I had a good education, I was going to 
college before I entered the Army. I traveled 
extensively over our great country, and I saw 
health and I saw happiness on every hand. 
I want my children to have the kind of edu. 
cation I had. I want them to be assured of 
good medical care, food, clothing, and shel- 
ter. America is the living guarantee of these 
securities; as long as America lives then they 
live, but if she dies, then thev die. That is 
why I am, that is why all of us are over here, 

“Every fellow over here remembers—he re- 
members his girl, the corner drug store, the 
athletic contests at school. He remembers 
mom and her apple pies; dad and his pipe 
in front of the fire; the puppy; the kids next 
door. Over there America is the past, the 
present, and the future. None of us wants 
anything more than to get back home to 
what he left and, please God, he shall.” 

In conclusion, I should like to quote, from 
the DAR Manual, an excerpt by Merrill Gates: 
“Not for us the reg flag of a false and an- 
archistic internutionalism but the red, white, 
and blue; for which our fathers, brothers, 
and sons have died; unde: which, please 
God, we will live; but for which, if need be, 
we will die; faithful to the brotherhood of 
the whole humar race by being first of all 
faithful to our own home, our own family, 


our own community, and to the land we 
love.” 





An Idaho Soldier Questions the Govern- 
ment’s Peacetime Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1946 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, the distri- 
bution of the Nation’s armed forces is 
so far flung and the Government’s ac- 
tivities are so vast and varied in the. 
global war we have just fought that there 
are presented so many opportunities for 
manipulation and fraud that much of 
these irregularities and manipulations 
are beyond the knowledge and reach of 
the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

While a congressional committee may 
be investigating profiteering and fraud 
in one part of the world, the Congress 
and the committee are unable to know 
what is being done at other places pos- 
sibly on the other side of the earth. 

The Army is severe with the delin- 
quencies of enlisted men, but we rarely 
hear of the higher-ups that prove untrue 
to their trust being brought to book. 

It may be that the prodigality of those 
in charge of our Government policies in 
the wasteful distribution of the Nation's 
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assets in all parts of the world has un- 
germined the moral fiber and patriotism 
of many of our citizens tempted by these 
wasteful conditions to obtain business 
advantages by defrauding the Govern- 
ment and the corruption of those en- 
trusted with administering the Govern- 
ment’s business and in control of Gov- 
ernment installation and supplies. A 
report of one of our soldiers on existing 
conditions is submitted herewith: 


WITH THE ARMED FORCES, 
January 15, 1946. 

Dear Sir: Being just a GI, I doubt whether 
you will even bother to read this letter, but 
I'm writing it in hopes that you will. 

You are also probably well aware of the 
subject of this letter: Demobilization. 

My first question is: Why the slow-up? I 
know nothing about the requirements in 
Europe, but it appears as though that situa- 
tion is well in hand. I am concerned mostly 
with conditions in the Pacific. MacArthur 
stated some time ago that he required only 
a few thousand men to o¢ecupy Japan. Tak- 
ing this excellent commender at his word, 
in the belief that he is more aware of the 
situation over here than anyone in the War 
Department, or under its command, why is 
it necessary to occupy these coral reefs all 
over the Pacific where the populace consists 
almost entirely of savages? Why do we need 
the large military force in Honolulu? After 
all, this island is making a large bid for 
statehood, and it doesn’t appear to me that 
it requires occupation. 

I can't understand why we are kept in 
the dark about proposed measures along 
the lines of demobilization. Certainly it 
shouldn’t be a secret, for this being a demo- 
cratic nation, and not having any aspirations 
of military conquest, the public is entitled 
to know what is being done to insure the 
country’s future. I fail to see why they 
must occupy Allied countries or our island 
possessions until they present a veritable 
fortress. The United Nations Organization 
is supposed to preserve the peace; why not 
give it a chance and forget the blackjack for 
a while? Certainly we don’t need such an 
immense army in the Pacific. Our only ag- 
gressor is entirely out of the fight, her fac- 
tories have been dismantled to prevent fur- 
ther manufacture of arms and ammunition, 
and her people have been bombed, shelled, 
and beaten into submission, and their main 
interest is to grow enough foca to feed them- 
selves. Surely all of the fight is gone out 
of that country. 

Perhaps your answer to this is to reopen 
our trade routes; if this is so, the.. why were 
our two Liberty ships taken to England, 
loaded with English troops, and hauled to 
Indonesia to fight the Dutch? American 
ships, English soldiers, Dutch colonies, whose 
trade routes are we protecting? Perhaps we 
were protecting our trade routes when 
America took an active part in the Chinese 
revolution, when plying American boats to 
her shores loaded with American materials 
of war, and Chinese troops for the Chinese 
reoccupat‘on of Manchuria, is it possible that 
we were protecting Chinese trade routes? 

Why don’t we stay out of China? Is it 

necessary that several hundred thousand 
servicemen stay there to look after Ameri- 
can nationals’ interests in private industries? 
The only possible outcome can be for Russia 
to side the Communists there, and America 
to continue to side the Nationalists, which 
would involve us in another war. 
_ Perhaps you wonder where I get all of my 
information. I hope to say only this: Dur- 
ing my service with the Army, I have been 
fortunate enough to tour the world, and 
talk to the many peoples that populate it, 
and it is from their opinions that I have 
drawn my conclusions. 

We have been receiving clippings here from 
home that were cut out of leading east coast 
newspapers branding the chairman of the 


Oahu Se2rviceman’s Committee for Speedier 
Demobilization as a Communist. We our- 
selves have been called Communists, Bolshe- 
vists, and what have you, merely because we 
want to get home. Our meetings have been 
reported to be riotous, and on the stage of 
mutiny, all of which could not be farther 
from the truth. 

We have every desire to secure the peace 
for our country, and if we feared that our 
going home would jeopardize this cause for 
which so many red-blooded Americans paid 
the supreme sacrifice we would not be nearly 
so insistent in our demands. 

We are not Bolshevists or Communists, for 
we have no desire to change our government 
at all, nor was any such move even mentioned 
in our meetings. (These meetings have been 
abolished by our theater commander.) 

Our meetings were not riotous or muti- 
nous in character whatsoever, but merely 
forums to discuss in an intelligent and 
orderly manner what had been done, and 
what we could do about it, and along what 
lines we might lawfully act. 

This name calling is to me one of the old- 
est forms of politics, and one may find it 
anywhere the defender is backed up to a 
wall and can’t give an intelligent answer. 
If this person can brand the aggressor with a 
label, an undesirable name of some sort, the 
pressure will release and that is just what 
has happened. Thus, merely because we 
want to get home, we are branded as a Com- 
munist. The War Department, knowing 
that we have every right in the world to 
demand an answer, and knowing they can’t 
come out with the answer in back of all 
this, which is nothing more than black- 
mailing our families into submitting to a 
compulsory military training program, sit 
back and say we are necessary to the occu- 
pation policies. I'm not occupying anything, 
and haven’t done anything of value since I 
came in this Army, nearly 3 years ago. Soin 
order to keep their rank (the generals), they 
must have a command. If they lose their 
command they lose their job, In order to 
keep their command they must have replace- 
ments for us. They discharged the bulk of 
our replacements as surplus back in the 
States. Thus it appears that if we are to 
have replacements we must continue the 
draft. All of this leads to compulsory mili- 
tary training which will insure them of their 
command for many years to come. 

A number of the fellows here have received 
letters back from their Congressmen in reply 
to ones they wrote, stating that they are in 
complete agreement with what they said. 
If everyone is in such complete agreement 
then why can't something be done about it? 

Having presented my case, I would now 
like to propose what might be done about it. 
First of all, why not have a complete inves- 
tigation; I mean, further, than the heads of 
the War Departm nt and the immediate 
chiefs. Why not find out exactly how many 
men are needed by ascertaining what they 
are doing? Just how essential is the work 
they are doing? Just for whose benefit is 
the work being done? 

Our organization, working for the Plant 
Engineering Agency, a large radio construc- 
tion concern, is doing nothing now. Tius, 
we have some projects that a certain percent 
of the men are working on. This consists 
mainly of building radio ranges, radio point- 
to-point stations, radio direction finders, air- 
to-ground stations, large transmitter and 
receiver sites, and radioteletype and weather 
stations. All of tlis was contributing some- 
what to the war effort during wartime, for 
it was strictly for use by the Air Transport 
Command, which played a very essential part 
in evacuating troops, parachute troops car- 
rying, and the hauling of critical supplies to 
an area in great need of them. Now, how- 
ever, the ATC is closing down. They are 
running less planes, and the ones they have 
aren't being flown nearly as much. Five 
months ago, each plane had an average of 
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eight flying hours per day, as compared to 
3% hours today. Yet, our organization 1s 
still being built up. We are building more 
radio stations, laying more control cables, 
and all of the other aforementioned proj- 
ects. With the ATC closing down, why do 
we continue to build? Obviously it is for 
a commercial concern. The Army Commu- 
nications Service is a world-wide organiza- 
tion, and it seems to be the present idea to 
see just how mucr we can build up for such 
systems as Pan American Airways, United 
Air Lines, and other large commercial con- 
cerns. No doubt this will be sold at a loss, 
for the Gover ment always gets the short 
end of any deal. The labor is much cheaper 
than these commercial lines could procure, 
for every man is a specialist in his line, 
whether it be radioteletype, radio, cable 
splicer, telephone man, or what have you. 
It seems that somewhere, someone is taking 
advantage of this organization for a private 
purpose. What should be done about it? 

Thanking you for allowing me to air my 
opinions, I remain, 

A SoLpiEr. 





Bias and Hostility of the British Members 
of Palestine Anglo-American Commit- 
tee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1946 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, when the 
announcement was made of the forma- 
tion of the Anglo-American Committee 
on Inquiry on Palestine, the American 
people were startled and Jews in par- 
ticular were dismayed. The strongest 
possible Zionist planks has been put into 
the major parties’ platforms. The Labor 
Party in England had gone even farther 
than the Zionists had asked for, namely, 
that the Arabs be removed to make room 
for the Jews. Morrison, Bevin, and At- 
tlee supported that platform. 

Four hundred members of the Ameri- 
can Congress had indicated strong es- 
pousal of the Zionist cause. Thirty-two 
governors expressed in no uncertain 
language the desirability of the estab- 
lishment of a Jewish Commonwealth in 
Palestine to be preceded by unlimited 
Jewish immigration. Both Governor 
Dewey and the late President Roosevelt 
campaigned on this plank and espoused 
specifically the Zionist cause. Surely, 
these proclamations and campaign 
pledges and pronouncements by these 
candidates must have been the result of 
mature reflection and discussion. The 
conclusions were not arrived at arbi- 
trarily. 

It seemed, therefore, startling that a 
committee should be formed, again to go 
into all these facts that had been re- 
hashed and reaffirmed time and again. 
The American people had formed defi- 
nite opinions, all favorable to the Jewish 
aims and aspirations in Palestine. 

When the announcement was made 
of the appointment of American and 
English members of the committee, sur- 
prise and dismay were converted into 
suspicion and great doubt as to the 
objectivity and fair-mindedness of the 
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personnel of the committee. 
doubts have now been confirmed. 

The committee has held hearings in 
Washington and in London and the six 
American and six British members are 
now on their way to the continent to 
determine what is already known to all, 
namely, that the displaced Jew wants to 
make Palestine his permanent home. 
Yet this committee will waste valuable 
time in developing facts that will lead to 
this inevitable conclusion. Thereafter, 
this group is to fly to Cairo and waste 
another week’s time in digesting and re- 
viewing the testimony taken. The 
month of March will find them in Pales- 
tine taking more testimony. Then, they 
will visit Damascus, Bagdad, and Beirut. 
Finally, they will retire to Lucerne in 
Switzerland to draft their report and 
make recommendations to the United 
States Government and the Government 
of Great Britain. 

Thus far, nothing new has been de- 
veloped by the committee. Not one 
solitary new fact has been added. The 
story has been told and retold by both 
the protagonists and antagonists of 
Zionism. ‘The whole business is sorely 
disappointing and, in my humble esti- 
mation, will yield no fruitful results. 
The hearings will drag on, the recom- 
mendations of the committee will be 
made. Meanwhile precious time is lost. 

The urgency of saving the remnant 
of European Jewry presses in on all sides, 
yet the committee continues to take 
testimony and to review facts which are 
already known. 

It is quite evident thai a sense of 
responsibility is quite absent from the 
committee. Furthermore, politics has 
already played a very insidious part. It 
is well known that the announcement 
of the committee was held up 2 weeks 
to suit the Democratic Party so that 
such announcement would not jeopard- 
ize its victory in the municipal elections 
in New York City. 

It is already forgotten by the members 
of the committee that Palestine was orig- 
inaliy set up by the Balfour Declara- 
tion as a national homeland for the Jews 
and that the Arabs in 1917 were under 
the domination of the Ottoman Empire, 
when no Arab could call his soul his own. 
The Allies at that time gave the Arab 
his liberty from the Turks and the tiny 
spot of Palestine no larger than the State 
of Vermont and about the size of Wales 
was set aside with the agreement of 52 
nations, including our own, to be an 
eventual Jewish commonwealth. All the 
leading statesmen of that period and of 
all periods since have acquiesced to such 


hose 


an arrangement—Clemenceau, Lloyd 
George, Woodrow Wilson, Orlando, 
Smuts, Balfour, Harding, Coolidge, 


Hoover, Roosevelt. All this seems to be 
forgotten by the members of the com- 
mittee. Under the mighty promise of 
the Balfour Declaration, millions of 
money have been brought into Palestine. 
The desert has been made to blossom like 
arose. Britain, instead of fulfilling the 
terms of the mandaie, looked upon 
Palestine as something to be owned and 
possessed by herself in entirety. She has 
stepped Jewish immigration except for 
a trickle of 1,500 per month. Land pur- 
chases have heen prohibited... She has 
flagrantly violated our treaty made with 


her in 1924 wherein she specifically 
agreed that there should be no restric- 
tions on land purchases and immigration 
on the ground of race or religion. The 
Jew is now denied entrance into his own 
home. 

First, England sets up the plea of ab- 
sorptive capacity and when a Lowder- 
milk, famous soil conservationist, clearly 
indicates that with proper cultivation of 
the soil and the harnessing of the waters 
of the Jordan, hydroelectricity could be 
developed so as to admit 4,000,000 addi- 
tional persons, then Britain dusts off the 
old dodge of Arab peril. Britain or- 
ganizes the Arab League primarily to off- 
set the influence of the Zionists. The 
Arabs in that league, you will note, can 
agree on nothing except the English- 
inspired hatred of the Jews. Semeone 
has said that if there had been no Zion- 
ism, the English would have had to 
invent it to get the Arabs to agree on 
anything. . 

There have already been many in- 
quiries. The Mandates Commission, the 
Peel Commission, the partition commis- 
sion, the Eisenhower and the Harrison 
reports. Everything that had to be made 
known is already known. 

This new committee is another British 
dodge and stall. Unfortunately, the 
United States fell for it. 

On top of all this disappointment is 
added the knowledge that the decision of 
the British members of the committee 
has already been made. The British 
members, undoubtedly, view the whole 
situation with a jaundiced eye. They 
have been hand picked by the Labor 
Government. The hope of a nonpreju- 
diced report has gradually faded. 

The British members in particular have 
conducted themselves in the inquiries as 
if they were policemen reviewing a police 
line-up. They have evidenced arrogance, 
superciliousness, and downright impo- 
liteness. The British chairman, Sir John 
E. Singleton, has gone out of his way 
to be most deferential and sycophantic 
to the British titled witnesses who ap- 
peared before the committee. Even 
some of the American members conduct 
the inquiry as if it were in a criminal 
court and demand “yes” and “no” an- 
swers to questions that could not be 
answered in that summary fashion. The 
interrogations by the Britons at times 
showed their annoyance, pettiness, and 
impatience. The British members took 
the position that the “King could do no 
wrong.” The attitude of the British 
members is evident from the question 
put to one of the witnesses, “Why do you 
not realize that if an official actually did 
what you describe he would be removed 
by the British Government at once?” 

As to the British chairman, Sir John 
E. Singleton,:- his interrogation of wit- 
nesses did not even indicate a pretense 
of impartiality. He did everything in 
his power to discredit at all costs the 
testimony presented in opposition to the 
interests of his client—the British Gov- 
ernment. Sir John was determined to 
uphold by every means at his disposal 
the past record and future policy of the 
British Government. His biased interest 
was evident in all his questions. As to 
the Zionist cause, we Can expect no jus- 
tice from him. Although he is a judge 
of the King’s Bench, his role on the com- 
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mittee has dwindled down to that of 
prosecutor. 

The second British member is Maj 
Reginald E. Manningham-Buller. He js 
a barrister and a member of the right. 
wing Conservative Party, which party 
has always been anti-Zionist. How jn 
thunder the British could have appointeq 
such a one to weigh judiciously the Zion. 
ist cause is beyond understanding. He, 
too, is bent upon asking questions that 
will uphold the British reputation “come 
hell or high water.” His position on the 
committee is all the more dangerous be- 
cause his manner shows an attempt to be 
impartial. . His true attitude was ingj- 
cated in the course of private conversa. 
tions which he had had-in Washington 
during his stay here. 

In one of these conversations he at- 
tacked the American Government and 
people as being hypocritical in their al- 
leged interest in the Jewish problem, ask- 
ing why, if the Americans were so inter- 
ested in the homelessness of the Jews of 
Europe, they did not admit them into the 
United States in greater numbers. As if 
the American people and Government 
had asked that: large numbers of Jews be 
admitted into Great Britain. Mr. Man- 
ningham-Buller seemed completely to 
ignore the fact that, while no interna- 
tional law prescribes the immigration 
policies to be pursued by Great Britain, 
the United States, and other countries, 
Palestine was specifically set aside under 
international law as a place where Jews 
might come “as of right.” 

He continued his attack and asked 
what right the United States had to tell 
the British how to go about their busi- 
ness in Palestine. He ignored the fact 
that Palestine is not a British colony, 
but that Palestine was only entrusted to 
England and that the manéate de- 
manded certain obligations of Great 
Britain, among them the right of un- 
limited immigration of the Jews to the 
end that there be established eventually 
a Jewish homeland. He also ignored the 
fact that it was the British Government 
that had invited the United States to 
join the joint committee to review the 
Palestine problem. He finally indicated 
his prejudgment of the entire matter by 
saying he could not see how any solution 
could be reached but that he was not 
worried. The Jews were already start- 
ing to arm in Palestine and might soon 
arrive at the stage where they would kill 
each other off. 

The aforesaid should give you an idea 
of how biased this British member is. He 
was selected by Mr. Bevin to conduct an 
unbiased inquiry. 

The third member is Mr. Richard §. 
Crossman, Laborite member of Parlia- 
ment. He was elected on a pro-Zionist 
plank in the platform, although he has 
already forgotten this. He seems exceed- 
ingly conscious cf the fact that he repre- 
sented a government whose record and 
policies in Palestine were on trial. This 
attitude colored his entire performance 
and will undoubtedly be the strongest 
motivation when it becomes necessaly 
for him to formulate conclusions. 

Another member is Lord Morrise!, 
old-time Labor hack, once parliame!- 
tary secretary of Ramsay MacDonald. 
He has been recently made a Labor lore. 
He was rather stiff and correct in bis 














ner throughout the open meetings 


man 3 
of the committee. 

Two other members on the British side 
are Sir Fredesick Leggett and Mr. Wil- 
fred P. Crick, both with former British 


civil-service connections. Both Lord 
Morrison and Sir Frederick Leggett are 
poth known to have close associations 
with Mr. Bevin, Foreign Minister, the 
same Mr. Bevin who attempted to pre- 
judge the findings of the committee and 
to tell what the British Government 
would like the future status of Palestine 
to be on the same day on which it was 
announced that the committee was to 
conduct its inquiry. Sir Frederick Leg- 
gett and Mr. Crick belong by background 
and past associations to that very group 
of the British civil service which, for 
decades, has been behind every attempt 
to persuade the British Government to 
liquidate the policy of the Jewish na- 
tional home. 

None of the British members of the 
committee has indicated any sympathy 
with Jews as such, with Jewish people 
or with the Jewish pecple’s aims and as- 
pirations in Palestine. 

The entire British personnel of the 
committee was chosen by Mr. Bevin, the 
man who said that if the Jews persist in 
getting at the head of the queue, they 
would be inciting anti-Semitism. His 
attempt to talk himself out of his posi- 
tion was very much like the more recent 
attempt of the British Gen. Sir Fred- 
erick Morgan, who, after having stated 
that the rosy-cheeked Jews of Poland in 
whose persecution he did not believe are 
engaged in an organized plot which may 
result in a third world war, has also tried 
to explain that he was misinterpreted 
and misunderstood. It is not too difficult 
to guess that the members of the com- 
mittee on the English side will hew to 
Mr. Bevin’s line. 

To my mind, this committee of in- 
quiry has dwindled down to a travesty. 
It would have made sense for Great 
Britain to ask the United States to ap- 
point a committee to inquire into the 
rights and wrongs of British policy in 
Palestine. If the British did not like 
Americans to do that, they might have 
asked the French or the Chinese or the 
Dutch or the Swedes to conduct such an 
inquiry. Or they might have asked, very 
appropriately, the United Nations to 
appoint such a committee of inquiry. 
But what can one expect of a committee, 
a half of whose membership represents 
the party to be questioned and who will 
inevitably regard themselves as advocates 
for their party rather than as impartial 
judges and observers. 





United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 6, 1946 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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orp, I include therein a resolution passed 
by the council of the American Library 
Association in regard to the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization: 


Whereas the council of the American Li- 
brary Association, representing the 15,000 
members of the association, having listened 
with interest to reports about the meeting 
in London in November resulting in ,the 
organization of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, 
hereby 

Resolves, That the Council of the American 
Library Association meeting in Chicago on 
December 29, here records its gratification 
for the organization of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organi- 
zation, expresses its hope for fullest support 
and use of the organization by the govern- 
ment and citizens of the United States, and 
its conviction of the lasting promise given 
by this step for better living for the whole 
world; be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be brought 
to the attention of the Congressional com- 
mittee to which legislation will be referred, 
urging it to approve appropriate legislation. 





Shortage of Civilian Clothing for Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE B. BATES 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 6, 1946 


Mr. BATES of Kentucky. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following letter 
of the commander in chief of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars: 


VETERANS OF FoREIGN 
Wks OF THE UNITED STaTES, 
January 18, 1946. 

A plan to alleviate the critical shortage 
of civilian clothing for veterans was present- 
ed today to War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion Director John W. Snyder by Commander 
in Chief Joseph M. Stack of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. 

The plan was prepared after a survey of 
available surplus materials and manufac- 
turing facilities. It calls for the distribu- 
tion, through regular retail channels, of 
3,000,000 men’s suits and 1,000,000 pairs of 
extra trousers labeled “Exclusively for Vet- 
erans.” 

The VFW survey led to the conclusion that 
if Director Snyder gives the green light, mod- 
erately priced civilian suits will be available 
to veterans within 6 weeks. 

Following is Commander Stack’s letter to 
Director Snyder: 

“The critical shortage in men’s clothing, 
particularly suits and extra trousers, poses 
one of the most difficult problems confront- 
ing demobilized service personnel. It is time 
that something more definite than explana- 
tions, apologies, and assurances for future 
betterment is offered those persons who were 
called upon to exchange civilian attire for 
military and naval uniforms during the war. 

“The Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, composed of more than a mil- 
lion and a quarter men who have served on 
foreign soil or in hostile waters, after consid- 
erable study and conference on the clothing 
shortage, is convinced there is something 
definite which our Government, in coopera- 
tion with clothing manufacturers, can do to 
provide prompt relief to demobilized service- 
men urgently in need of civilian clothing. 
We submit the following proposal for your 
immediate consideration: 
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“1, Direct and authorize the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation or its successor to exercise 
its top priority and lending facilities in the 
purchase of sufficient Government surplus 
woolen cloth, cotton and rayon trim, and 
linings to process not less than 3,000,000 
men’s suits and 1,000,000 pair of extra 
trousers. 

“2. Enlist the cooperation of Government 
agencies owning woolen, cotton, and rayon 
textiles to make available, if not already de- 
clared surplus, sufficient yardage to meet the 
requirements of Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration, 

“3. Smatier War Plants Corporation to al- 
locate and sell the surplus cloth, trim and 
linings to any manufacturer equipped and 
capable of making men’s suits and who will 
agree to substantially the following condi- 
tions: 

“(a) Use all of said material for suits and 
trousers for the exclusive purchase by vet- 
erans. 

“(b) Process the cloth, trim, and linings 
into low-cost men’s clothing (Schedule K, 
CPA) to resell at the manufacturers’ cut-off 
price program PR-28 and the retail price des- 
ignated by OPA (men's suits #33 to $35). 

“(c) All garments to be plainly tagged or 
labeled ‘exclusively for veterans.’ 

“(d) Nation-wide distribution 
normal men’s clothing retail outlets. 

“(e) Manufacturers to obtain agreement 
from retailers that garments will be sold ex- 
clusively to veterans upon presentation of 
discharge papers and recording of name and 
serial number of veteran purchaser. 

“From available information it seems as- 
sured that if this program is approved and 
authorized, the clothing can be placed in 
the retail stores and available to veterans 
within 6 weeks after the yard material has 
reached the manufacturers. This promise 
is supported by the following evidence: 

“1. Surplus cloth, trim, and linings are 
available. 

“2. Smaller War Plants Corporation has 
indicated its willingness and ability to carry 
out its part of the program. 

“3. Manufacturers are ready and anxious 
to put their plants and workmen into pro- 
duction and those who have been surveyed 
on this type of program are enthusiastic over 
its success. 

“4, Retail stores are mostly barren of men’s 
wear and can be depended upon to cocperate. 

“5, Veterans need the clothing. 

“It is understood that Smaller War Plants 
Corporation is to be dissolved and that fact 
has been taken into consideration. How- 
ever, the functions and some of the person- 
nel will be taken over by another agency 
and the program initiated by SWPC could be 
carried over to its successor. 

“Your prompt and favorable consideration 
of this program is earnestly requested and 

it is hoped you will immediately order it 
into effect. Surplus cloth is now being sold 
without restriction and is being utilized for 
other than men’s clothing or in a price range 
beyond the ability of the average veteran to 
pay. 


through 


“Respectfully yours, 
“JOSEPH M. STACK, 


“Commander in Chief.” 





United States Diplomats Poorly Paid 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 6, 1946 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to exiend my remarks in the 
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personnel of the committee. 
doubts have now been confirmed. 

The committee has held hearings in 
Washington and in London and the six 
American and six British members are 
now on their way to the continent to 
determine what is already known to all, 
namely, that the displaced Jew wants to 
make Palestine his permanent home. 
Yet this committee will waste valuable 
time in developing facts that will lead to 
this inevitable conclusion. ‘Thereafter, 
this group is to fiy to Cairo and waste 
another week’s time in digesting and re- 
viewing the testimony taken. The 
month of March will find them in Pales- 
tine taking more testimony. Then, they 
will visit Damascus, Bagdad, and Beirut. 
Finally, they will retire to Lucerne in 
Switzerland to draft their report and 
make recommendations to the United 
States Government and the Government 
of Great Britain. 

Thus far, nothing new has been de- 
veloped by the committee. Not one 
solitary new fact has been added. The 
story has been told and retold by both 
the protagonists and antagonists of 
Zionism. 'The whole business is sorely 
disappointing and, in. my humble esti- 
mation, will yield no fruitful results. 
The hearings will drag on, the recom- 
mendations of the committee will be 
made. Meanwhile precious time is lost. 

The urgency of saving the remnant 
of European Jewry presses in on all sides, 
yet the committee continues to take 
testimony and to review facts which are 
already known. 

It is quite evident thai a sense of 
responsibility is quite absent from the 
committee. Furthermore, politics has 
already played a very insidious part. It 
is well known that the announcement 
of the committee was held up 2 weeks 
to suit the Democratic Party so that 
such announcement would not jeopard- 
ize its victory in the municipal elections 
in New York City. 

It is already forgotten by the members 
of the committee that Palestine was orig- 
inally set up by the Balfour Declara- 
tion as a national homeland for the Jews 
and that the Arabs in 1917 were under 
the domination of the Ottoman Empire, 
when no Arab could call his soul his own. 
The Allies at that time gave the Arab 
his liberty from the Turks and the tiny 
spot of Palestine no larger than the State 
of Vermont and about the size of Wales 
was set aside with the agreement of 52 
nations, including our own, to be an 
eventual Jewish commonwealth. All the 
leading statesmen of that period and of 
all periods since have acquiesced to such 


Those 


an arrangement—Clemenceau, Lloyd 
George, Woodrow Wilson, Orlando, 
Smuts, Balfour, Harding, Coolidge, 


Hoover, Roosevelt. All this seems to be 
forgotten by the members of the com- 
mittee. Under the mighty promise of 
the Balfour Declaration, miilions of 
money have been brought into Palestine. 
The desert has been made to blossom like 
arose. Britain, instead of fulfilling the 
terms of the mandate, iooked upon 
Palestine as something to be owned and 
possessed by herself in entirety. She has 
stepped Jewish immigration except for 
a trickle of 1,500 per month. Land pur- 
chases have been prohibited.. She has 


fiagrantly violated our treaty made with 


her in 1924 wherein she _ specifically 
agreed that there should be no restric- 
tions on land purchases and immigration 
on the ground of race or religion. The 
Jew is now denied entrance into his own 
home. 

First, England sets up the plea of ab- 
sorptive capacity and when a Lowder- 
milk, famous soil conservationist, clearly 
indicates that with proper cultivation of 
the soil and the harnessing of the waters 
of the Jordan, hydroelectricity could be 
developed so as to admit 4,000,000 addi- 
tional persons, then Britain dusts off the 
old dodge of Arab peril. Britain or- 
ganizes the Arab League primarily to off- 
set the influence of the Zionists. The 
Arabs in that league, you will note, can 
agree on nothing except the English- 
inspired hatred of the Jews. Semeone 
has said that if there had been no Zion- 
ism, the English would have had to 
invent it to get the Arabs to agree on 
anything. ° 

There have already been many in- 
quiries. The Mandates Commission, the 
Peel Commission, the partition commis- 
sion, the Eisenhower and the Harrison 
reports. Everything that had to be made 
known is already known. 

This new committee is another British 
dodge and stall. Unfortunately, the 
United States fell for it. 

On top of all this disappointment is 
added the knowledge that the decision of 
the British members of the committee 
has already been made. The British 
members, undoubtedly, view the whole 
situation with a jaundiced eye. They 
have been hand picked by the Labor 
Government. The hope of a nonpreju- 
diced report has gradually faded. 

The British members in particular have 
conducted themselves in the inquiries as 
if they were policemen reviewing a police 
line-up. They have evidenced arrogance, 
superciliousness, and downright impo- 
liteness. The British chairman, Sir John 
E. Singleton, has gone out of his way 
to be most deferential and sycophantic 
to the British titled witnesses who ap- 
peared before the committee. Even 
some of the American members conduct 
the inquiry as if it were in a criminal 
court and demand “yes” and “no” an- 
swers to questions that could not be 
answered in that summary fashion. The 
interrogations by the Britons at times 
showed their annoyance, pettiness, and 
impatience. The British members took 
the position that the “King could do no 
wrong.” The attitude of the British 
members is evident from the question 
put to one of the witnesses, “Why do you 
not realize that if an official actually did 
what you describe he would be removed 
by the British Government at once?” 

As to the British chairman, Sir John 
E. Singleton,- his interrogation of wit- 
nesses did not even indicate a pretense 
of impartiality. He did everything in 
his power to discredit at all costs the 
testimony presented in opposition to the 
interests of his client—the British Gov- 
ernment. Sir John was determined to 
uphold by every means at his disposal 
the past record and future policy of the 
British Government. His biased interest 
was evident in all his questions. As to 
the Zionist cause, we can expect no jus- 
tice from him. Although he is a judge 
of the King’s Bench, his role on the com- 
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mittee has dwindled down to that of 
prosecutor. 

The second British member is Maj 
Reginald E. Manningham-Buller. He i 
a barrister and a member of the right. 
wing Conservative Party, which party 
has always been anti-Zionist. How jn 
thunder the British could have appointeq 
such a one to weigh judiciously the Zion. 
ist cause is beyond understanding. He. 
too, is bent upon asking questions that 
will uphold the British reputation “come 
hell or high water.” His position on the 
committee is all the more dangerous be- 
cause his manner shows an attempt to be 
impartial. . His true attitude was indi- 
cated in the course of private conversa- 
tions which he had had-in Washington 
during his stay here. 

In one of these conversations he at- 
tacked the American Government and 
people as being hypocritical in their al- 
leged interest in the Jewish problem, ask- 
ing why, if the Americans were so inier- 
ested in the homelessness of the Jews of 
Europe, they did not admit them into the 
United States in greater numbers. As if 
the American people and Government 
had asked that: large numbers of Jews be 
admitted into Great Britain. Mr. Man- 
ningham-Buller seemed completely to 
ignore the fact that, while no interna- 
tional law prescribes the immigration 
policies to be pursued by Great Britain, 
the United States, and other countries, 
Palestine was specifically set aside under 
international law as a place where Jews 
might come “as of right.” 

He continued his attack and asked 
what right the United States had to tell 
the British how to go about their busi- 
ness in Palestine. He ignored the fact 
that Palestine is not a British colony, 
but that Palestine was only entrusted to 
England and that the mandate de- 
manded certain obligations of Great 
Britain, among them the right of un- 
limited immigration of the Jews to the 
end that there be established eventually 
a Jewish homeland. He also ignored the 
fact that it was the British Government 
that had invited the United States to 
join the joint committee to review the 
Palestine problem. He finally indicated 
his prejudgment of the entire matter by 
saying he could not see how any solution 
could be reached but that he was not 
worried. The Jews were already start- 
ing to arm in Palestine and might soon 
arrive at the stage where they would kill 
each other off. 

The aforesaid should give you an idea 
of how biased this British member is. He 
was selected by Mr. Bevin to conduct an 
unbiased inquiry. 

The third member is Mr. Richard S$. 
Crossman, Laborite member of Parilia- 
ment. He was elected on a pro-Zionist 
plank in the platform, although he has 
already forgotten this. He seems exceed- 
ingly conscious cf the fact that he repre- 
sented a government whose record and 
policies in Palestine were on trial. This 
attitude colored his entire performance 
and will undoubtedly be the strongest 
motivation when it becomes necessary 
for him to formulate conclusions. 

Another member is Lord Morriso!, 
old-time Labor hack, once parliamen- 
tary secretary of Ramsay MacDonald. 
He has been recently made a Labor lore. 
He was rather stiff and correct in h's 














manner throughout the open meetings 
of the committee. 

Two other members on the British side 
are Sir Fredecick Leggett and Mr. Wil- 
fred P. Crick, both with former British 
civil-service connections. Both Lord 
Morrison and Sir Frederick Leggett are 
both known to have close associations 
with Mr. Bevin, Foreign Minister, the 
same Mr. Bevin who attempted to pre- 
judge the findings of the committee and 
to tell what the British Government 
would like the future status of Palestine 
to be on the same day on which it was 
announced that the committee was to 
conduct its inquiry. Sir Frederick Leg- 
sett and Mr. Crick belong by background 
and past associations to that very group 
of the British civil service which, for 
decades, has been behind every attempt 
to persuade the British Government to 
liquidate the policy of the Jewish na- 
tional home. 

None of the British members of the 
committee has indicated any sympathy 
with Jews as such, with Jewish people 
or with the Jewish pecple’s aims and as- 
pirations in Palestine. 

The entire British personnel of the 
committee was chosen by Mr. Bevin, the 
man who said that if the Jews persist in 
getting at the head of the queue, they 
would be inciting anti-Semitism. His 
attempt to talk himself out of his posi- 
tion was very much like the more recent 
attempt of the British Gen. Sir Fred- 
erick Morgan, who, after having stated 
that the resy-cheeked Jews of Poland in 
whose persecution he did not believe are 
engaged in an organized plot which may 
result in a third world war, has also tried 
to explain that he was misinterpreted 
and misunderstood. It is not too difficult 
to guess that the members of the com- 
mittee on the English side will hew to 
Mr. Bevin’s line. 

To my mind, this committee of in- 
quiry has dwindled down to a travesty. 
It would have made sense for Great 
Britain to ask the United States to ap- 
point a committee to inquire into the 
rights and wrongs of British policy in 
Palestine. If the British did not like 
Americans to do that, they might have 
asked the French or the Chinese or the 
Dutch or the Swedes to conduct such an 
inquiry. Or they might have asked, very 
appropriately, the United Nations to 
appoint such a committee of inquiry. 
But what can one expect of a committee, 
a half of whose membership represents 
the party to be questioned and who will 
inevitably regard themselves as advocates 
for their party rather than as impartial 
judges and observers. 





United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 6, 1946 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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orD, I include therein a resolution passed 
by the council of the American Library 
Association in regard to the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization: 


Whereas the council of the American Li- 
brary Association, representing the 15,000 
members of the association, having listened 
with interest to reports about the meeting 
in London in November resulting in ,the 
organization of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, 
hereby 

Resolves, That the Council of the American 
Library Association meeting in Chicago on 
December 29, here records its gratification 
for the organization of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organi- 
zation, expresses its hope for fullest support 
and use of the organization by the govern- 
ment and citizens of the United States, and 
its conviction of the lasting promise given 
by this step for better living for the whole 
world; be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be brought 
to the attention of the Congressional com- 
mittee to which legislation will be referred, 
urging it to approve appropriate legislation. 





Shortage of Civilian Clothing for Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE B. BATES 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 6, 1946 


Mr. BATES of Kentucky. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include the following letter 
of the commander in chief of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars: 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN 
Wks OF THE UNITED STATES, 
January 18, 1946. 

A plan to alleviate the critical shortage 
of civilian clothing for veterans was present- 
ed today to War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion Director John W. Snyder by Commander 
in Chief Joseph M. Stack of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. 

The plan was prepared after a survey of 
available surplus materials and manufac- 
turing facilities. It calls for the distribu- 
tion, through regular retail channels, of 
3,000,000 men’s suits and 1,000,000 pairs of 
extra trousers labeled “Exclusively for Vet- 
erans.” 

The VFW survey led to the conclusion that 
if Director Snyder gives the green light, mod- 
erately priced civilian suits will be available 
to veterans within 6 weeks. 

Following is Commander Stack’s letter to 
Director Snyder: 

“The critical shortage in men’s clothing, 
particularly suits and extra trousers, poses 
one of the most difficult problems confront- 
ing demobilized service personnel. It is time 
that something more definite than explana- 
tions, apologies, and assurances for future 
betterment is offered those persons who were 
called upon to exchange civilian attire for 
military and naval uniforms during the war. 

“The Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, composed of more than a mil- 
lion and a quarter men who have served on 
foreign soil or in hostile waters, after consid- 
erable study and conference on the clothing 
shortage, is convinced there is something 
definite which our Government, in coopera- 
tion with clothing manufacturers, can do to 
provide prompt relief to demobilized service- 
men urgently in need of civilian clothing. 
We submit the following proposal for your 
immediate consideration: 
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“1, Direct and authorize the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation or its successor to exercise 
its top priority and lending facilities in the 
purchase of sufficient Government surplus 
woolen cloth, cotton and rayon trim, and 
linings to process not less than 3,000,000 
men’s suits and 1,000,000 pair of extra 
trousers. 

“2. Enlist the cooperation of Government 
agencies owning woolen, cotton, and rayon 
textiles to make available, if not already de- 
clared surplus, sufficient yardage to meet the 
requirements of Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration, 

“3. Smatler War Plants Corporation to al- 
locate and sell the surplus cloth, trim and 
linings to any manufacturer equipped and 
capable of making men’s suits and who will 
agree to substantially the following condi- 
tions: 

“(a) Use all of said material for suits and 
trousers for the exclusive purchase by vet- 
erans. 

“(b) Process the cloth, trim, and linings 
into low-cost men’s clothing (Schedule K, 
CPA) to resell at the manufacturers’ cut-off 
price program PR-28 and the retail price des- 
ignated by OPA (men's suits #33 to $35). 

“(c) All garments to be plainly tagged or 
labeled ‘exclusively for veterans.’ 

“(d) Nation-wide distribution 
normal men’s clothing retail outlets. 

“(e) Manufacturers to obtain agreement 
from retailers that garments will be sold ex- 
clusively to veterans upon presentation of 
discharge papers and recording of name and 
serial number of veteran purchaser. 

“From available information it seems as- 
sured that if this program is approved and 
authorized, the clothing can be placed in 
the retail stores and available to veterans 
within 6 weeks after the yard material has 
reached the manufacturers. This promise 
is supported by the following evidence: 

“1. Surplus cloth, trim, and linings are 
available. 

“2. Smaller War Plants Corporation has 
indicated its willingness and ability to carry 
out its part of the program. 

“3. Manufacturers are ready and anxious 
to put their plants and workmen into pro- 
duction and those who have been surveyed 
on this type of program are enthusiastic over 
its success. 

“4, Retail stores are mostly barren of men’s 
wear and can be depended upon 109 cocperate. 

“5. Veterans need the clothing. 

“It is understood that Smaller War Plants 
Corporation is to be dissolved and that fact 
has been taken into consideration. How- 
ever, the functions and some of the person- 
nel will be taken over by another agency 
and the program initiated by SWPC could be 
carried over to its successor. 

“Your prompt and favorable consideration 
of this program is earnestly requested and 
it is hoped you will immediately order it 
into effect. Surplus cloth is now being sold 
without restriction and is being utilized for 
other than men’s clothing or in a price range 
beyond the ability of the average veteran to 
pay. 


through 


“Respectfully yours, 
“JOSEPH M. STACK, 


“Commander in Chief.” 





United States Diplomats Poorly Paid 
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Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to exiend my remarks in the 
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REcorpD, I include therein an article from 
the Manchester Union, Manchester, 
N. H., of February 5, 1946, entitled 
“United States Diplomats Poorly Paid,” 
by Wallace R. Deuel: 


UNITED STATES DIPLOMATS PoorLy Parp—Coun- 
TRY Gets SEcoND-CLasSs SERVICE BECAUSE OF 
Low SALARIES 


(By Wallace R. Deuel) 


WASHINGTON.—The American people are 
paying their diplomats too little and too late. 

Some of their compensation recently has 
fallen as much as 6 months in arrears. 

As a result of these and other factors, the 
United States too often is represented abroad 
by two kinds of men: 


“SORRY” REPRESENTATION 


Those with private incomes who can afford 
to work for second-class salaries. 

Second-class men who are willing to work 
for such salaries because they couldn’t earn 
more doing anything else. 

But a private income is no guaranty that 
the man who has it is a fit representative 
of his country—and a diplomatic service 
overloaded with rich men is a sorry sort of 
representation for the American people. 

Americe can no longer afford a second-class 
diplomatic service, if it ever could. 

It’s a wonder that able men with no private 
incomes go into the State Department and 
the foreign service at all. Yet a large num- 
ber of such men do. However, they can’t do 
their best work under present salary sched- 
ules. 

American diplomats abroad are so under- 
paid that they don’t get around much. 
Therefore they don’t learn as much as they 
should and they don’t exercise the influence 
they should. 


PAY OUT LITTLE 


As a result, the American people’s inter- 
ests are not adequately looked after in the 
rest of the world. 

This penny-wise and pound-foolish treat- 
ment goes for the whole diplomatic service. 

The first job of the State Department and 
the foreign service is to try to prevent Amer- 
ica from becoming involved in war. Yet the 
United States spends on the Department and 
the service in a year less than it costs to fight 
a@ modern war for 8 hours. 

The Department and service are costing 
$77,900,000 a year. Even the last war was 
costing this country $245,000,000 a day at 
the end. 

From ambassadors and ministers to the 
clerks and telegraph operators who handle 
their reports, the personnel of American di- 
plomacy are paid less than they could earn 
in private employment, less than other gov- 
ernments pay for similar performance and 
less than they need to do their work properly. 

Salaries for ambassadors and ministers 
were fixed in 1856 and have not been raised 
since, 

BRITISH PAY MORE 


The American Ambassador in London is 
paid $17,500, subject to income tax, and al- 
lowances of $12,000, which are tax free. 

The British Ambassador in Washington is 
paid $70,000, all tax free. 

The American Ambassador in London is 
allowed $5,000 a year for entertainment. The 
British Ambassador in Washington spent 
$35,000 on entertainment in 1944. 

The American Ambassador in Buenos Aires 
also is allowed $5,000 a year for entertain- 
ment. The British Ambassador there gets 
$13,000 a year for that purpose. 

Lower ranking servants of the State De- 
partment suffer correspondingly from under- 
compensation. 

Thus a civil servant who supervises 50 
employees in an important division in the 
department, and who is accountable for the 
paying out of $13,000,000 of public money 
annually, earns only $3,310 a year. 
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And State Department and foreign-service 
personnel are not even paid on time. 

Base pay and fixed allowances are up to 
date. But these are only part of the com- 
pensation of diplomatic personnel. The 
other parts recently have fallen far in 
arrears. 

Reimbursement of personnel for money 
spent on official travel and overtime pay- 
ments have fallen 3 to 4 months behind. 

Monthly accounts for 1943 of foreign- 
service officers have not yet been audited and 
approved. 

War bonds that department employees in 
Washington paid for in August were only 
delivered last month. 

Bonds paid for by diplomats overseas as 
long ago as July 1, 1945, have not yet been 
delivered. 

If it is true that money makes the mare 
go, it is no wonder the State Department 
sometimes acts like the old gray mare. 





REA: A Monument to Roosevelt’s Faith 
in the Common Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 6, 1946 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include the following 
editorial from the Capital Times, of 
Madison, Wis., for Thursday, January 31, 
1946: 


REA: A MONUMENT TO ROOSEVELT’S FAITH IN 
THE COMMON MAN 


It is fitting that the Wisconsin rural 
electrification co-ops opened their State 
convention on the day that the city and the 
Nation were observing the birthday of the 
man who made REA possible—Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

REA is one of the really great monuments 
to his memory. It epitomizes the new phi- 
losophy which was brought into the Govern- 
ment by the New Deal—a philosophy which 
held that the purpose of government was to 
give opportunity and assistance to all the 
people, rather than to make it easy for a few 
on the top to reap rich profits from the toil 
and sacrifice of the many. 

In his talk yesterday William Sanderson 
put it this way: “The employment of the co- 
operative idea was a far cry from the philos- 
ophy of pouring Government funds into the 
top of partially or completely defunct cor- 
porations in the hope that some of it would 
trickle down and ultimately reach the little 
fellow.” 

Indeed, it was a “far cry.” Unlike the 
Hoover administration, which sought to cure 
the depression by insuring the profits of big 
business, the New Deal recognized that the 
welfare of the Nation lay in the welfare of its 
great mass of workers and farmers. And as 
was the case with the REA, it recognized that 
this principle worked best if the people were 
given the chance to help themselves, 

They were given Government help in 
forming their own electric cooperatives. 
Farmers joined together under the program 
to do the job of bringing electricity to their 
farms and homes, so long neglected by the 
profit-hungry utilities. They built and man- 
aged their own generating plants, their own 
transmission lines and despite the fact they 
had to fight the utility crowd every inch of 
the way, they made a success of it. 

They are getting the blessings of electricity 
without paying tribute to an absentee overe 





lord. They are far ahead in paying back their 
loans to the Government Today, in tyis 
State they are ex and growing to a 
degree that has driven the power bund to ney 
heights of hysterical denunciation. 

With confidence and hope born of their 
own accomplishments, Wisconsin farmers 
are gathered here in their annual REA con. 
vention to plan for the future. Their spirit 
and determination is a tribute to the faith 
of the New Deal in the common man— trip. 
ute which F. D. R. would truly have appre- 
ciated. 





Feed Situation Is Intolerable 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DUDLEY G. ROE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 6, 1946 


Mr. ROE of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include an editorial from the 
Preston News, Preston, Md., in reference 
to the present intolerable feed situation, 
which has chiefly been caused by the 
meddling regulatory orders of the OPA. 
The editorial follows: 


FEED SITUATION IS INTOLERABLE 


There is no excuse for the shortage of poul- 
try and cattle feed which is seriously affecting 
the economy of the Eastern Shore. 

Wrile proteins are still the major bottle- 
neck, we are now coming to learn that the 
shortage of wheat is really serious. Surplus 
wheat has been shipped to foreign countries 
and there just isn’t enough to properly take 
care of our meat-producing population. 

Most of our proteins are produced in the 
South and West from cottonseed and soy- 
beans. Soybean dealers in the Midwest 
have suddenly become feed manufacturers 
because they could not get what they con- 
sidered a fair price for soya beans and by- 
products. Some of the corn last year was 
soft and could be ground into feed to better 
advantage than it could otherwise be sold. 
The feed these “new” manufacturers are mak- 
ing is far from a quality product. It is not 
balanced even though the formula would in- 
dicate that it is. The East is getting very 
little of this feed, as poor as it is. But poor 
feed is better than no feed. 

A leading feed dealer on the Eastern Shore 
has informed the News & Farmer that in most 
cases prices are no longer being quoted on 
the materials used in mixing feed. Suppliers 
are operating almost entirely on a barter or 
exchange basis. For example, a dealer in the 
West might be short of bran, but have a little 
extra soya. He then announces that he will 
exchange one car of soya for three cars of 
bran. Actually, local feed mills can hardly 
offer anything for exchange, and since many 
can’t buy materials, they are having a pretty 
tough time supplying local needs. 

There is one point that should be brought 
out plainly, and that is that there is a real 
shortage of feed ingredients and, conse- 
guently, feed. Our animal and poultry pop- 
ulation exceeds by far our supply of feed, 
and this is primarily responsible for the 
barter and other methods of getting sup- 
plies. This, of course, means that the East 
suffers more than the areas where the sup- 
plies are produced; because the mills in the 
West, Midwest, and Southwest are getting 
the available supplies by barter and making 
feed that is consumed in these areas, thus 
cutting short our supplies in the East where 
we have nothing to barter. In other words. 


the primary trouble is the shortage of feed 
ingredients, 











There appears to be a “colored gentleman 
n the kindling.” Perhaps if the price on 


-# materials were increased some of this 


material might come out of hiding. But, 
most certainly an increase in formula ma- 
terials would mean increased feed to pro- 


ducers, and in this land of freedom and 
plenty, in this country at peace, there should 
be no scarcity of anything. Let’s get the 


essentials for making feed on the market. 





Regular Veterans’ Association Active in 
Behalf of Servicemen 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 6, 1946 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, a delega- 
tion of efficials representing the Regular 
Veterans’ Association called at my office 
ihe other day and discussed with me 
their program. 

They also told me of some of their 
objectives for the coming session of Con- 
eress. Because I feel that their efforts 
ere of interest, not only to my colleagues 
in Congress, but to the general public 
and servicemen as well, I am incorpo- 
rating a summary of their resolutions in 
my remarks. 

The committee that called on me was 
headed by W. M. Floyd, national com- 
mander of the Regular Veterans’ Associa- 
tion of Dutch Harbor, Alaska; Ellis Bubb, 
zone councilman, of Maryland; James B. 
Quinn, zone councilman, of New York; 
Henry C. Funk, judge advocate, of Mary- 
land; Thomas Howard, zone councilman, 
of Indiana; Jesse Baxter, national ad- 
jutant, of Minnesota; and Ed Langdon, 
national deputy chief of staff, of Penn- 
sylvania. 

It has been my pleasure to become ac- 
quainted with these gentlemen because 
of my honorary membership in the Reg- 
ular Veterans’ Association. I visited a 
number of the posts of the organization 
in New England, New York, and Mary- 
land, and I know of the fine job that 
they are doing in behalf of both the 
peacetime and the wartime veterans, 

The resolutions which they presented 
to me, and which I am glad to insert into 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as a public 
service and for public information, are 
as follows: 

Resolution 1: To provide adjusted serv- 
ice pay for those persons who served in the 
armed forces of the United States during the 
present war and for other purposes. 

Resolution 2: Recommend that Congress 
provide for compulsory retirement of all 
commissioned personnel of the armed forces 
of the United States at the age of 58 years 
with the maximum of 34 years of active 
Service. 

Resolution 3: Recommend that Congress 
provide that commissioned personnel re- 
quirements of the regular armed forces of 
the United States be supplied from the fol- 
lowing categories of commissioned officers: 

1. Commissioned graduates of the Military, 
Naval, and Coast Guard Academies. 

2. Former enlisted men of the Regular Es- 
tablishments who have received commissions 
Curing peace or war service. 
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3. Reserve and temporary officers commis- 
oe during the emergency of World War 
Resolution 4: Recommend to Congress 
that all allowances of enlisted men for quar- 
ters and rations be increased. 

Resolution 5: Recommend to Congress 
that the quota of appointments from regular 
establishments for the Army, Navy, and 
Coast Guard Academies be increased. 

Resolution 6: Reconfmend that Congress 
provide that the China Service Ribbon be 
awarded to the members of the United States 
Army who served in this war zone in 1937 
and 1938. 

Resolution 7: Recommend to Congress 
that where a veteran during a peacetime en- 
listment contracts pulmonary tuberculosis in 
the service and in line of duty, and where 
service connection and pension is granted by 
reason of such and where the tuberculosis 
has become or does become an arrested vase, 
then such veteran shall be entitled to a pen- 
sion of not less than $60 per month. 

Resolution 8: Recommend that Congress 
provide longevity pay for career disabled 
veterans, which would provide that all en- 
listed men of the Regular Army, Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, and Coast Guard service who 
are receiving pensions for their disabilities 
shall have their pensions increased 5 per- 
cent for each 5 years of service, up to and 
including their twenty-fifth year. 

Resolution 9: Recommend that Congress 
provide that all limitation dates before which 
to make application for various types of 
benefits for veterans and their dependents 
be removed. 

Resolution 9: Recommend that Congress 
amend title II of the act entitled “An act 
to provide for the creation, organization, 
acministration, and maintenance of a Naval 
Reserve and a Marine Corps Reserve,” ap- 
proved June 25, 1938 (52 Stat. 1175), in order 
to provide more effectively for the national 
defense by increasing and equalizing retire- 
ment and retainer benefits for enlisted men 
of the Regular Navy, and thereby encourag- 
ing a higher type of young men to make 
the Regular Navy a career, and for other 
purposes. 

Resolution 11: To extend time within 
which to make an appeal from decisions of 
rating agencies of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. 

Resolution 12: To authorize the Veterans’ 
Administration to grant burial allowances to 
any and all members of the armed forces who 
have served honorably during peacetime or 
in any campaign. 

Resolution 13: To provide that so-called 
misconduct shall be bar to the receipt of com- 
pensation of pension to disabled veterans 
only where the disability was due to felonious 
or willful misconduct. 

Resolution 14: To provide that the Veter- 
ans’ Administration shall not, in the absence 
of fraud or clear or unmistakable error, re- 
duce any permanent disability rating. 

Resolution 15: To provide full payment of 
compensation or pension to single veterans 
while hospitalized. 

Resolution 16: To provide that compensa- 
tion, pension, or retirement pay shall not be 
reduced during the first 120 days of hospitali- 
zation or domiciliary care. 

Resolution 17: To provide that pensions 
for service-connected or non-service-con- 
nected disabilities shal] be increased by 10 
percent upon reaching the age of 40 years 
and 10 percent for cuch 10 years thereafter. 
Where the degree of disability changes after 
age 40, the disabled veteran shall receive the 
amount payable for changed disability plus 
the increase for attained age, but not in ex- 
cess of the amount payable for total dis- 
ability. 

Resolution 18: To provide for additional 
amounts for dependents to be payable to 
veterans receiving compensation or pension. 

Resolution 19: To provide compensation 
or pension for the widows and children and 
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dependent parents of deceased veterans who 
were permanently and totally disabled from 
service-connected cause, on the basis that 
death was due to such disability. 

Resolution 20: To provide eligibility for 
pension, if otherwise entitled thereto, to 
the widows of any deceased veteran, if mar- 
ried to and living with the veteran for 2 
years immediately preceding his death or if 
she gave birth to a child by the veteran. 

Resolution 21: To amend Public 257, 
Seventy-sixth Congress, August 4, 1939, so 
as to provide pensions to peacetime veterans 
of the Regular Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard suffering from arrested tu- 
berculosis contracted while in the service. 

Resolution 22: To extend the period of the 
Philippine Insurrection so as to include ac- 
tive service with the United States military 
or naval forces engaged in hostilities in the 
Moro Province, including Mindanao, or in 
the islands of Samar and Leyte, between 
July 5, 1902, and December 31, 1913. (Now 
H. R. 3251.) 

Resolution 23: To provide that applicants 
for enlistments and enrollees disabled prior 
to rejection for active service to be entitled 
to hospitalization, pension, and compensa- 
tion same as if they had actually been mus- 
tcred into service. a 

Resolution 24: To provide pensions or com- 
pensation to veterans for disability or death 
incurred during peacetime service equivalent 
to 100 percent of the compensation payable 
to veterans and dependents of veterans of 
the armed forces for service-connected dis- 
abilities. 

Resolution 25: To provide adequate pen- 
sions for dependents of deceased retired Reg- 
ular officers and enlisted men. 

Resolution 26: Recommends that the Fed- 
eral Government has responsibility for as- 
sistance to all honorably discharged members 
of the Army or Navy and that in absence of 
employment opportunities or where there is 
shown inability to work part or full time, 
pension entitlement shall be granted such 
former members of the armed forces. 

Resolution 27: To increase pensions to 
widows and dependents of deceased regulars 
who have died of service-connected disabili- 
ties. 

Resolution 28: To amend act entitled “An 
act granting pensions and increases of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers, sailors, and nurses 
of the War With Spain, the Philippine Insur- 
rection, or the China Relief Expedition, and 
for other purposes,” approved May 24, 1928. 

Resolution 29: Supports H. R. 1866, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, to provide mone- 
tary benefits for certain enlisted men of the 
Regular Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard discharged for service-connected dis- 
abilities 

Resolution 30: Advocates legislation which 
would remove discrimination against peace- 
time veterans in civil-service preference 
(Public 359, 78th Cong.), by including non- 
disabled, honorably discharged regulars on 
a parity with war veterans. 

Resolution 31: Recommend a rating of 
permanent and total for all disabled regular 
veterans who are found unfit for employ- 
ment. 

Resolution 32: Provide for elimination of 
regulations which prevent members of United 
States Soldiers’ Home and United States Naval 
Home from receiving their full pensions while 
residing in these homes. 

Resolution 33: To provide prosthetic and 
orthopedic appliances needed for any veteran. 

Resolution 24: To provide that any meme 
ber of the armed forces who is honorably 
separated from service shall be granted hos- 
pitalization and domiciliary care by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration subject to the same 
restrictions and limitations as are now ap- 
plicable to war veterans. 

Resolution 35: Recommends to extend the 
Soldiers and Sailors Civil Rights Act of 1940 
for the period of 3 years after discharge or 
after the end of the war. 
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Resolution 36: To remove the statute of 
limitations as to claims for emergency offi- 
cers’ retirement benefits. 

Resolution 37: ‘To liberalize Public Law 
743, Seventy-sixth Congress, act of July 15, 
1940, pertaining to emergency officers’ retire- 
ment benefits. 

Resolution 38: Recommends amendment 
to Public, 140, Seventy-seventh Congress, 
providing enlisted men not retired or dis- 
charged with a total disability as of June 30, 
1941, be eligible to the provisions of the act 
and same be made retroactive for a period 
of 10 years. To be placed under the act with 
their consent. 

Resolution 39: Amend Public, 140, Seven- 
ty-seventh Congress, June 30, 1941, to provide 
all enlisted personnel surveyed, discharged, 
or retired under the provisions of prior acts, 
as well as subsequent to June 30, 1941, be 
extended the benefits of the act in the same 
manner and to the degree as men in the 
Army, whether their service was rendered in 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or United 
States Coast Guard, or any combination of 
service in any of these branches, if they be- 
come incapacitated for further active service 
in line of duty, and not as a result of mis- 
conduct. 

Resolution 40: To provide for the estab- 
lishment of a veterans’ hospital in south- 
eastern Alaska. 

Resolution No. 41: To provide for the es- 
tablishment of a veterans’ hospital in central 
Alaska. 

Resolution 42: To provide hospital care 
for veterans of the armed forces and their 
families. 

Resolution 43: Urges deportation of un- 
desirable aliens. 

Resolution 44: To authorize the Secre- 
taries of War and Navy to furnish headstones 
or markers for graves of all honorably dis- 
charged members of the armed forces. 

Resolution 45: Provide for preference to 
all honorably discharged veterans of the 
Regular Establishment under law and all 
rules and regulations promulgated by the 
United States Civil Service Commission, and 
a law that will require this Commission to 
publish all eligible lists and to make ap- 
pointments from the list, in order of merit, 
with no eligible passed over without legal 
and adequate reason therefor. 

Resolution 46: Preference to all veterans 
(discharged under honorable conditions) in 
employment, public and private, on parity 
with World War II veterans. 

Resolution 47: Recommends Congress to 
provide for compulsory retirement for all 
Federal employees under civil-service laws 
after completion of 30 years’ service. 

Resolution 48: Recommends that Congress 
provide for a Board of 21 enlisted Regulars 
with a voice in the management of the United 
States Soldiers’ Home for enlisted men of 
the Army who have a financial interest in 
and support the Home and preference for 
employment at this Home to veterans of the 
Regular Army. 

Resolution 49: Provide uniform charges 
throughout the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard for the hospitalization of 
dependents of all officers and enlisted men. 

Resolution 50: Provide for equalization of 
charges to all veterans residing in United 
States Soldiers’ Home and United States Na- 
val Home. 

Resolution 51: Provide that all former 
members of the armed forces be granted same 
monetary allowances when service is honor- 
able. 

Resolution 52: To allow extra credit double 
time on retirement to all enlisted personnel 
of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard for foreign service; to allow extra 
credit double time on retirement to all war- 
rant officers of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard for foreign service. 

Resolution 53: To provide for full military 
rank for members of the Army Nurse Corps, 
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dietitians, physical therapy aides, and for 
other purposes, 

Resolution 54: To provide for full military 
rank for members of the Navy Nurse Corps, 
dietitians, and physical therapy aides, and 
for other purposes. 

Resolution 55: To provide for abolition of 
special temporary enlistment contracts in 
the United States Coast Guard. 

Resolution 56: Urges enactment of legis- 
lation providing fof retirement of enlisted 
members of the Regular Army upon com- 
pletion of 25 years of active service therein. 

Resolution 57: To provide for retirement 
as chief warrant officers upon retirement for 
disability after 20 years of service or after 
80 years of service of those enlisted person- 
nel who served in the armed forces of the 
United States during World War II and who 
held commissions during that war and later 
reverted to their enlisted status. 

Resolution 58: To provide that members 
of the armed forces during World War II 
shall be advanced, upon retirement, in rank 
on the retired list to the highest commission, 
warrant or enlisted grade held during World 
War II. 

Resolution 59: Provide that the same in- 
come-tax exemptions be granted retired 
members as are granted active duty service- 
men. 

Resolution 60: Recommend that Congress 
provide for the postwar period through: 

1. Maintenance of the Navy at the end of 
the war in its strength at that time. 

2. Maintenance of the largest air force in 
the world 

3. A permanent standing army of sufficient 
size to protect the United States. 

4. Universal military training before the 
age of 21 

Resolution 61: To 9mend section 9 of the 
Pay Readjustment Act of 1942 (Public Law 
607) by providing for the computation of 
double-time credits awarded between 1898 
and 1912 in determiuing retired pay. 

Resolution 62: Provide extension of social- 
security law to every citizen. 

Resolution 63: Proviue that a national vet- 
erans’ shrine be built in the District of Co- 
lumbia in .nemorium to all veterans of the 
armed forces of the United States and that 
all veterans’ organizations which are recog- 
nized by the Congress of the United States 
and the Veterans’ Bureau shall have office 
space without cost, the building to be main- 
tained by the Veterans’ Administration. 

Resolution 64: To -ncorporate the Regular 
Veterans’ Association as provided in H. R. 
1128, Seventy-ninth Congress. 

Resolution 65: To provide that the vet- 
erans’ organizations who are recognized by 
the Veterans’ Administration be given prefer- 
ence in the purchase of building materials, 
clothing, and food offered for sale under any 
Government contracts during or after hos- 
tilities. 

Resolution 66: That when any enlisted 
person has completed 30 years as a member 
of the National Guard, including any service 
in the Army, Navy or Marine Corps and has 
performed all the service required by law 
or regulation during such time, except such 
part as he has been excused by competent 
authority from performing, he shall, upon 
application to the President, be placed upon 
the retired rolls of the Army at 50 percent of 
the pay provided for active service for the 
highest rank held during such period. 

Resolution 67: Recommend to Congress 
military training with provisions as follows: 

(a) That men from 18 to 21 be required 
to take military training for 4 months each 
year for a period of 3 years, then to be placed 
in the Reserve Corps and organized into 
units as recommended by the Army and Navy 
Departments. 

(b) That enabling legislation be enacted 
by Congress which will assure a minimum 
of exemptions from military training, the 
basis of exemptions being an incurable dis- 
ease or crippled persons, 





(c) That these men take with them t, 
their homes their individual field t 
and that small arms and ammunition jy. 
stored in convenient areas so that in emer. 
gency mobilization and arming could take 
place in the shortest possible time. Thy; 
we would have in every town and section of 
the country men armed and ready to repel 
invaders from the air. . 

(d) That all men who complete the three 
periods of training be given frequent re. 
fresher courses that will keep them physi- 
cally fit and in touch with military develop. 
ments until they attain the age of 36; after 
that they should be placed in civil-defense 
units and given such refresher courses as 
needed to take up the duties of civil defense 
in all parts of the country, including armed 
resistance to invading paratroops. 

(e) That men thus trained be not mus- 
tered out of the service until they haye 
reached the age of 60 years. 

(f) That plans for industrial mobilization 
be made which will enable this country to 
convert to wartime production in the short- 
est possible time. In past wars this has 
taken months. In the next war plans must 
be in effect which will produce equipment 
and supplies immediately. 





Tribute to Mr. Bowles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GALLAGHER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 6, 1946 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following tribute 
to Hon. Chester Bowles from the Valley 
City (N. Dak.) Times Record of Jan- 
uary 31, 1946: 


TRIBUTE TO MR. BOWLES 


Right now this Nation is going through 
the economic jitters of reconversion. We 
know why we fought this war but now we 
are starting to wonder how we are going to 
get what we fought for. 

If we, as a nation, are going to get any- 
thing near what we thought we were, that 
will take knowledge and planning and cour- 
age, and, of course, cooperation between all 
groups. 

As a nation, we have the material, we have 
the men, we have the know-how. Right in 
our public life we have men with courage to 
go up against the buzz saw of politics. 

Chester Bowles has that kind of courage. 
He has put his head into the lion’s mouth 
again. So, by all the standards of pressure- 
group politics, Mr. Bowles should be a dead 
duck. He has baited the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers in its own lair. He 
has flouted the carefully organized automo- 
bile dealers; he has stood toe to toe and 
slugged it out with real-estate boards, steel 
and auto industries, department stores, and 
textile mills. 

Now, Chester Bowles takes on the congres- 
sional cotton bloc. Yet what might seem 4 
kiss of death to an ordinary politician, is 4 
breath of life to Mr. Bowles. He is emerging 
as one of this administration’s foremosi 
leaders. 

The Chicago Sun explains that in the price 
battle, often a lonely one, Mr. Bowles serves 
two causes. First, of course, is the cause of 
preventing wild inflations and the depression 
that would surely follow. By the way, even 
some of the farm-bloc inflations are pulling 
in their horns and asking to have wartime 
controls restored. The effect of these con- 
trols, now that they are off, is being vividly 
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jilustrated. If Leon Henderson and Chester 
Bowles could have had the consumer support 
in the war, which Bowles is getting now, the 
whole story could have been different. : 

But the child has to be burned before he 
fears the fire. So we had to take off price 
controls on a lot of items to prove the point 
which so many conservatives denied during 
the war. The point is that price controls do 
check inflation, do keep the cost of living 
somewhere within reason. Mr. Bowles knows 
and has the courage to act on that knowl- 
edge. He knows that this country can shift 
into a peacetime economy of high employ- 
ment without first going through the wringer 
of inflation and then deflation as we did 
after every other war. This boom-and-bust 
cycle is not necessary, but Bowles needs pub- 
lic support and personal courage to hold the 
price line. 

However, Chester Bowles also serves a 
greater cause. He is proving that a man in 
public life can fearlessly fight for the com- 
mon interest of all the people in the face of 
organized power and economic groups. 

It has been said over and over that a mod- 
ern industrial democracy must find the solu- 
tion of its problems in the general interest 
of all parts of its economic life. Mr. Bowles 
has put that saying into practice. 

The case for controlled prices during the 
present emergency rests upon the common 
interest of all of us, not upon the special 
needs of privileged groups. Bowles has 
shown what a man in public life, with the 
courage to do, can do. Today the public 
opinion polls show 72 percent of the people 
are against dropping price control. 

The thing to do now is to put this unor- 
ganized public opinion to use, use it by put- 
ting it into political action for a planned 
economy of price stability and full employ- 
ment and abundant production. 

FARMERS UNION GRAIN 
TERMINAL ASSOCIATION, 
Sr. PAUL, MINN, 





Resolution of City Council of Lynn, Mass. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 6, 1946 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following resolution of the 
City Council of Lynn, Mass.: 


Whereas by the provisions of the GI bill, 
so-called, being Public Law 346, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, chapter 268, second session, 
it is provided by section 700 thereof that 
the Federal Government sh@ll render aid for 
readjustment of returned World War II vet- 
erans and further provides that any person 
who has served in the military or naval serv- 
ice of the United States at any time after 
September 16, 1940, and prior to the termi- 
nation of the present war, and who shall 
have been discharged or released from active 
service under conditions other than dishon- 
orable, after active service of 90 days or 
more, shall be entitled to receive a readjust- 
ment allowance as provided therein for each 
week of unemployment, in an amount and 
under the conditions set forth therein, not 
to exceed a total of 52 weeks, and it is fur- 
ther provided in section 800, paragraph D-2 
“in determining under subsection (a) of this 
Section the suitability of work, no work shall 
be deemed suitable for an individual if (A) 
the position offered is vacant due directly to 
a strike, lock-out, or,other labor dispute, 
and it now appears that various veterans of 


World War II who accepted positions after 
their release or discharge from the armed 
forces are without employment because of 
strikes, lock-outs, or other labor disputes, and 
by reason of such conditions, said veterans 
are not entitled to the benefits of the read- 
justment portion of said bill: Wherefore be 
it 

Resolved, That the City Council of the 
City of Lynn, in meeting assembled, me- 
morializes the Congress of the United States 
of America that said Public Law 346 be 
amended and modified so as to provide that 
any said veteran who is out of employment 
by reason of strikes, lock-outs, or other labor 
disputes, shall receive the compensation 
provided for by said Public Law 346, to the 
benefits of which any such veteran who has 
accepted a position or employment and is 
without the benefit of such position or em- 
ployment by reason of a strike, lock-out, 
or other labor dispute, is not now entitled 
under the present existing law; and be it 
further 

Ordered, That the city clerk, as clerk of 
the city council, forward a copy of these 
resolutions to the Congressmen representing 
the district including the city of Lynn, and 
the Senators representing the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. 





Letter of Sherman Hickle, of Sanger, 
N. Dak. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 6, 1946 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, the first great industry in 
the United States of America was agri- 
culture. It has continued to make a ma- 
jor contribution to the welfare of the 
people down through the years, produc- 
ing an abundance for our own domestic 
requirements and shipping vast quanti- 
ties abroad. 

Times without number, the farmers of 
the Nation have been the stabilizers in 
an hour of crisis. If it can be said that 
an hour of crisis faces the Nation today, 
then it is highly probable that the farm- 
ers again will furnish the stabilizing in- 
fluence to hold the machinery in line. 

Under unanimous consent, I ask per- 
mission to include with my remarks a 
letter directed by Mr. Sherman Hickle, 
of Sanger, N. Dak., to the Bismarck Tri- 
bune of Bismarck, N. Dak. I include this 
for the Members of Congress and the 
country at large because I think it con- 
tains fundamental doctrines. I should 
like to remind my colleagues that the 
writer of this letter has lived in the west- 
ern section of Dakota, a country that 
has suffered greatly from periods of 
drought and other distressing conditions 
that have invaded that territory from 
time to time. 

Yet, through it all, by his letter you 
will see that he remains steadfast in his 
belief in the United States and the thing 
we call the American system. Many 
people in the United States today would 
be the better for having read this letter 
that comes from a farmer who lives in 
a marginal country that has suffered 
such great hardships. 
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The letter follows: 
FAVORS FREE COMPETITION 


Sancer, N. Dak., January 2, 1946. 

Eprror, TrIsuNE: I live on a farm and this 
farm is mine. My Government issued a pat- 
ent to me for this homestead with the name 
of Theodore Roosevelt, President of the 
United States, written on it. That document 
made me the sole owner of this farm; there- 
fore I am the master here. 

When I acquired this farm I signed no 
pledges nor made any promises to my Gov- 
ernment, nor to anyone else, that I would 
operate this farm in any way but my way. 
By that silent token I am under no public 
obligation to operate this farm and when I do 
till these lands I do so as a duty to my family. 

As further proof that I hold rightful and 
legal possession of this farm, my Government 
has placed a value on it and levied a tax 
against it, based on that valuation, and de- 
mands that I pay that tax. That is right; 
I should pay taxes to support my Govern- 
ment so long as it protects me in the exercise 
of my inalienable rights such as life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, which last right 
means the right to work to supply my family’s 
needs, the right to acquire and hold property, 
and, also, the right to use my property as my 
own best judgment dictates. 

As the lawful cwner and operator of this 
farm I have the right to hire other men to 
work in my fields and if one man is not sat- 
isfactory to me I have the right to fire him 
and hire another one to take his place. 
Whom I hire and whom I fire is nobody's 
business but mine, since I own the farm, 
pay the taxes on it, and bear all the operat- 
ing costs. It is in perfect accord with the 
Constitution of my country that when I do 
not like an employee I have the right to dis- 
charge him, and if he doesn’t like me or the 
job I have to offer him, he has the right to 
quit working forme. That is free enterprise 
in action and is wholly consistent with the 
American way of life. 

Furthermore, when a workman leaves my 
employ or because he has been dismissed by 
me, that moment our relationship as em- 
ployer and employee ceases and he has no 
legal nor moral right to remain on my prem- 
ises nor to occupy any of the approaches to 
my property nor in any way interfere with 
the regular operation of this farm. 

In a just and honest economy, there can 
be no Government regimentation of industry, 
nor Government-established maximum nor 
minimum wages. A workman is worth what 
his services are worth to his employer and 
there is no other honest way to compute 
wages. That, of course, would mean going 
back to the old merit system and granting 
an employer the right to decide just what a 
certain workman is worth to him. 

That system would put labor in the same 
position industry is now in; that is, labor 
would also be in the competitive field. Free 
enterprise means competition and where 
there is no competition there is no democ- 
racy, because that is what democracy means, 
& competitive system in which thrift and 
merit win. A fixed wage scale, in which good, 
honest workmen are paid no more for their 
services than inefficient and indifferent em- 
ployees are, is un-American and has no place 
in a democracy. 

What I am building up to is this—that 
Henry Ford, Chrysler, General Motors or any 
other industrialist, big or little, individual or 
corporate, has or should have the same right 
to operate their respective properties as I 
have to operate this farm. 

They live in the same country that I do. 
My constitutional guaranties cover them as 
Well as they do me. They pay taxes to cup- 
port the same government that I do. They 
pay their own employees, buy their own raw 
material, and find their markets for the fin- 
ished products; then why, I ask you intelli- 
gent Americans, should they not enjoy the 
same freedom that I do? 
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Keep this solid fact in mind, my thought- 
ful fellow men, that government was not 
created to give anybody anything but to 
merely protect all of us while we prove our 
worth in this competitive world. 

SHERMAN HICKLE. 





Small War Contractors Under 
Renegotiations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 6, 1946 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks to include a letter from the War 

Contracts Price Adjustment Board, I 
wish to submit the following letter from 
Col. Maurice Hirsch, Chairman of the 
War Contracts Price Adjustment Board, 
Washington, D. C. 

The letter has been received in re- 
sponse to an inquiry of mine based upon 
an earlier statement in the REcorp com- 
menting upon alleged difference in treat- 
ment between small war contractors and 
larger concerns. 

A discrimination against concerns 
would be a distinct violation of the prin- 
ciples embodied in the Renegotiations 
Act and its amendments. As an exam- 
ple, I would call attention to the exemp- 
tion in the original act for business to- 
taling less than $100,000 in a year and 
the extension of that exemption to $500,- 
000 in subsequent amendments. 

Consequently, reference to alleged dis- 
crimination against small concerns 
aroused my interest because of my part 
in the initiating of the renegotiation 
statute and I submitted an inauiry to the 
War Department in this matter. 

The report of the War Department 
follows: 

War Contracts Prick ADJUSTMENT Boarp, 
Washington, D. C., January 16, 1946. 
Hon. Francis CASE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Case: This is in response to your 
request for information as to the matters 
referred to in the remarks on the subject of 
contract renegotiation by the Honorable ANn- 
DREW J. May, which appeared on page A5043 
of the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp for November 
5, 1945. Mr. May there raises the question 
as to whether or not smaller war contractors 
may have received relatively less favorable 
treatment in statutory renegotiation than 
have larger concerns. 

Inquiry has been made on this subject on 
other occasions. The matter received care- 
ful consideration by the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee under the chairmanship of 
the Honorable WricHT Patman. At its re- 
quest, a report was submitted to that com- 
mittee by the undersigned as Chairman of 
the War Contracts Price Adjustment Board. 
It is printed at pages 6145-6149 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of June 14, 1945. Your 
attention is invited pariicularly to pages 
6148 and 6149 at which is presented Statis- 
tical material derived from more than 3,000 
renegotiation cases. It is believed that in 
the light of those data it is not possible to 
support a contention that renegotiation au- 
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thorities have given less favorable consid- 
eration to smaller war contractors than to 
larger concerns. 

In any review of this matter it should be 
noted that the comparison of renegotiation 
cases solely by reference to percentages of 
profits on renegotiable sales will lead to im- 
proper and wholly unwarranted conclusion. 
It is a basic requirement of the Renegotiation 
Act that all the relevant facts and circum- 
stances involved in each particular case 
should be considered and evaluated in ar- 
riving at the determination of excessive 
profits to be eliminated. Subsection (a) (4) 
(A) of that act expressly directs the consid- 
eration of the six factors therein defined. 

Mr. May did not identify in his remarks 
the Company X and the Company Y to 
which he referred. If it may be assumed, as 
is believed to be the case, that General Mo- 
tors Corp. was referred to as Company X 
and Willys-Overland Co. as Company Y, 
then the inadequacy of a comparison based 
solely on percentage of profit derived from re- 
negotiable sales is apparent. Essential and 
controlling distinctions exist as to the facts 
presented in the 1943 renegotiation proceed- 
ings of these two companies. It is imprac- 
tical within the limits of this letter to set out 
the details with respect to each of them, but 
those hereinafter referred to will be of espe- 
cial interest. 

Initially, the Willys-Overland Co. is hardly 
a@ little company when judged by ordinary 
standards. It had renegotiable fixed price 
sales of $98,200,000 after renegotiation in 
1942 and $153,200,C00 in 1943. On this busi- 
ness it retained a net profit before taxes of 
$9,400,000 in 1942 and $15,700,000 in 1943. 
Its 1943 total sales, including CPFF business, 
before renegotiation amounted to $193,851,- 
000 and it realized a profit of $3,246,000 after 
taxes based upon audit by the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue and after the proposed re- 
negotiation refund. During 1936-39 its aver- 
age annual sales amounted to $16,301,000 on 
which an average annual net loss of $835,000 
was realized. 

Subsection (a) (4) (A) of the Renegotia- 
tion Act requires that consideration be given 
to volume of production and normal prewar 
earnings of war contractors. The large ex- 
pansion of the sales and profits of Willys- 


‘ Overland Co. during the war period is ob- 


vious. Its 1948 fixed price renegotiable busi- 
ness alone was more than 10 times its otal 
average annual business in the peacetime 
base-period yrars of 1926-39. Its profit of 
$15,700,000 in 1943 from renegotiable fixed- 
price business, after renegotiation but before 
taxes, and $3,246,000 after renegotiation and 
after taxes, is in  mitrast with an average 
annual loss of $835,000 suffered during the 
base period. In comparison, General Mo- 
tors’ 1943 renegotiable fixed-price business 
was 2.2 times the average volume during the 
base period and the dollars of profit on that 
business before renegotiation and before 
taxes were 2.3 times the average profit de- 
rived during the base period. The 1943 
profits of General Motors, after renegotiation 
and after taxes, amounted to $185,247,000, as 
against its average profit after taxes of 
$182,600,000 for the years 1936-39, thus show- 
ing practically little increase in net dollars 
of profit even though the volume of business 
had more than doubled. 

The Renegotiation Act requires that con- 
sideration be given to the reasonableness of 
costs and profits and to the risk incident to 
reasonable pricing policy. In this connec- 
tion, Willys-Overland’s renegotiable fixed 
price business during 1943 produced profits 
before renegotiation and Federal taxes 
amounting to 17 percent of sales. In the 
case of General Motors the comparable fig- 
ure is 14.3 percent of sales. It is possible 
that the narrower margin realized by Gen- 
eral Motors was the result of its policy, de- 
clared by it even before the enactment of 
the Renegotiation Act and effective as of 











































































January 1, 1942, for the restriction of profits 
during the war period. 

Subsection (a) (4) (A) of the act requires 
that consideration be given to the compl 
of manufacturing technique and character 
and extent of subcontracting. Willys-Over. 
land in its war production has been rejs. 
tively less integrated than other large auto. 
mobile manufacturers. The cost of ma. 
terials used in its renegotiable business jp 
1943 by Willys represents 72 percent of its 
cost of sales, whereas the comparable Gen. 
eral Motors’ materials cost in the same year 
was only 49 percent of its cost of sales. The 
1943 profits from fixed price war business 
which Willys-Overland will retain after the 
renegotiation amount to 38.3 percent of the 
value which Willys itself added by manufac. 
ture to the materials and subcontracted 
items, whereas the profits retained by Gen. 
eral Motors from its fixed-price war produc- 
tion, after renegotiation, amount to 27.6 per- 
cent of the value which it added by manu. 
facture to its materials and subcontracted 
items. The profits retained after renegotia- 
tion, in relation to value added by manufac- 
ture, are higher in the case of Willys-Over- 
land than in the case of any other of the 
large automobile manufacturers, 

Mr. May compares the profits realized by 
Companies X and Y from their nonrenegoti- 
able business with the profits derived from 
their renegotiable business. In making such 
a comparison it is appropriate to consider 
first that the Price Adjustment Boards have 
no authority under the law with respect 
to nonrenegotiable profits. It should be 
noted also that such a comparison has little 
effect unless it can be assumed that the 
character and extent of the nonrenegotiable 
business of the two companies were practi- 
cally identical. In 1943 the nonrenegotiable 
sales of Willys-Overland Co. were less then 
1 percent of its total sales. In the case of 
General Motors Corp. the nonrenegotiable 
business amounted to approximately 10 per- 
cent of its sales. The diversity of products 
and manufacturing operations of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. is far wider than. that of 
the Willys-Overland Co. Furthermore, it is 
of interest to note that the General Motors 
Corp. applied its self-imposed wartime profit 
restriction to its nonrenegotiable as well as 
to its renegotiable business. 

It is to be regretted if Company Y will have 
difficulty in reconverting to peacetime pro- 
duction. If Company Y be the Willys-Over- 
land Co., it should be apparent from the 
foregoing that such difficulty is not attrib- 
utable to “inequitable treatment accorded 
it by the Renegotiation Board” in contrast 
to what was indicated as “comparatively lib- 
eral treatment” accorded to General Motors 
Corp. The Willys-Overland Co. entered the 
war period with relatively less working cap!- 
tal to finance a large volume of business than 
did larger concerns. No new private capital 
was invested in the business during the war 
period. Renegotiation authorities in deter- 
mining excessive ‘profits have sought to give 
due consideration to the risks, financial and 
otherwise, to which contractors were subject 
in the conduct of their war business. They 
have not, however, allowed a reserve out of 
excessive profits for the establishment or re- 
establishment of peacetime business. The 
allowance of such a reserve out of excessive 
profits would result in a contribution at the 
expenses of the Government to the contrac- 
tor’s capital, in addition to a fair payment 
to him for the work he has done and the 
articles he has furnished. A proposal to 
permit the creation of such reserves was 
considered by the House Ways and Means 
Committee d the course of the hearings 
leading to the adoption of the 1943 act. It 
was recognized that such a provision would 
operate to the advantage of those contrac- 
tors who had accumulated excessive profits 
and to the relative disadvantage of those 








cerns which by reason of close 
—r not permitted such excessive profits to 
‘ e. 
wt you desire any further information in 
connection with this matter, please call 
upon us. 

Sincerely yours, 

Maurice Himescz, 

Colonel, General Staff Corps, Chairman. 





“Where Do I Stand?” Says the Veteran 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY J. LATHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 1, 1946 


Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing my release from naval service last 
year, and after I had taken my seat in 
Congress, many servicemen asked me the 
question: “Where doI stand? What are 
my rights regarding educational bene- 
fits, hospitalization, loans, and so forth?” 

I have received numerous letters from 
servicemen which clearly indicate that 
in spite of all the information given them 
on veterans’ benefits, they find it difficult 
to ascertain exactly what rights and 
benefits are theirs as a result of their 
military service. Furthermore, they do 
not seem to know exactly where to go to 
obtain these benefits. 

I believe it would be of service to vet- 
erans who reside in my district to set 
forth their rights in simple question-and- 
answer form; also the particular place 
in their community where help can be 
obtained by them. 

In order that they may have the whole 
picture before them, I have asked the 
representatives in the State legislature 
from my district, State Senator Halpern 
and Assemblymen Archinal, Rabin, and 
Preller, to collect for me and enumerate 
what New York State has to offer the 
veteran. This they have very willingly 
and ably done, and I wish to thank them 
for their splendid cooperation: 

First. Am I entitled to any benefits? 
Yes, if discharged under conditions other 
than dishonorable and you have been in 
service for at least 90 days, or suffered 
injury in line of duty. This applies to 
both State and Federal benefits. 

Second. Can I get my old job back? 
Yes. You lose no seniority because of 
your service. However, you take your 
chances on being replaced by other vet- 
erans coming back after you with more 
seniority. You must remember to apply 
for your old job within 90 days of dis- 
charge or end of hospitalization. If you 
have any difficulty, you may consult with 
the Veterans’ Personnel Division, Selec- 
tive Service Headquarters, 1 East Forty- 
fourth Street, New York City. 

Third. Am I entitled to special help to 
get a new job? Yes. Go to the veter- 
ans’ representative of the United States 
Employment Service, 11 West Forty- 
second Street (twenty-second floor), 
New York City. For a civil-service job 
see United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, 641 Washington Street, New York 
City, for Federal; 80 Center Street, New 
XCII—App.——35 
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York City, for State; and 299 Broadway, 
New York City, for city jobs. 

Fourth. How about loans? 

For purchase of homes and farms? 
Yes. The Government guarantees 50 
percent of a loan, guaranteed amount 
not to exceed $4,000. 

For business purposes, including pur- 
chase of stock for farm or merchandise 
for store? Yes. The Government guar- 
antees 50 percent, guaranteed amount 
not to exceed $2,000. Must be repaid 
within 10 years. See State Department 
of Commerce Office, room 905, 342 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City, or local bank 
or building ana loan association. 

Fifth.. Do I get a civil-service prefer- 
ence? Yes. On Federal civil-service 
examinations you get 5 extra points; if 
you are at all disabled, 10 points; widows 
of honorably discharged servicemen, and 
wives of totally disabled servicemen, 10 
points. You have preference in promo- 
tion and retention in service. In New 
York State disabled veterans go to the 
top of the list, and other veterans come 
next, provided examinations are passed. 

You may get information as to exami- 
nations and application forms for civil- 
service positions from any first-class 
post office, or: 

For Federal positions, 641 Washington 
Street, New York City; for State posi- 
tions, 80 Center Street, New York City; 
for city positions, 299 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Sixth. Am I entitled to medical care 
and hospitalization? 

For service-connected disability? Yes; 
even if merely for aggravation of previ- 
ously existing condition. 

For non-service-connected disability? 
Yes; if unable to pay the cost yourself. 
See nearest Veterans’ Administration fa- 
cility. There is one at 92-32 Union Hall 
Street, Jamaica, N. Y. 

Seventh. Am I entitled to unemploy- 
ment insurance? It is called service 
readjustment compensation. If earn- 
ing less than $23 a week or, if self-em- 
ployed, and earning less than $100 during 
the previous month, you are entitled to 
$20 a week for a maximum of 52 weeks. 
Eight weekly payments will be made for 
each month of active service up to 3 
months, and 4 weekly payments for every 
month or major fraction thereafter. 
These payment: will not be deducted 
from future bonus payments. Go to the 
United States Employment Service Of- 
ue Sutphin Boulevard, Jamaica, 

Eighth. Can I go to school with Gov- 
ernment help? Yes. You are entitled to 
1 year plus time of service, up to a maxi- 
mum of 4 years. Short intensive courses 
and correspondence courses may not cost 
more than $500, and you are allowed a 
tuition of $500 a year for regular school- 
ing. Subsistence allowances of $65 for 
single men, and $90 for those with de- 
pendents will be made. Consult Veter- 
ans’ Training Officer, Twenty-fourth 
Street and Seventh Avenue, New York 
City, or New York State Veterans’ Coun- 
selor. 

Ninth. If I am vocationally disabled 
will the Government retrain me? Yes. 
But course must be completed within 9 
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years from end of war. Subsistence al- 
lowances of $105 for single men, $115 
with a dependent, $10 for the first child, 
$7 for each additional child, and $15 for 
a dependent parent will be made. See 
Veterans’ Training Officer, Twenty- 
fourth Street and Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. 

Tenth. DoI geta bonus? Not yet; but 
both the Federal Government and New 
York State are considering giving a 
bonus. 

Eleventh. Do I have preference in pur- 
chase of surplus property? Technically, 
yes. But the difficulty of location, selling 
in small lots, and poor administration 
have practically nullified this right. The 
situation may improve, however, Loans 
may be obtained for purchase of such 
property. Go to the War Assets Corpo- 
ration, Empire State Building, sixtieth 
floor, New York City, to be certified. 

Twelfth. Must I pay income tax for my 
period of service? All war-service pay of 
enlisted men from 1941 is entirely exempt 
from Federal income tax. If that is sole 
income, no Federal! return need be filed. 
Commissioned officers may exclude $1,500 
from their income. Reserve officers may 
apply for extension of time to pay tax 
on service compensation for years be- 
ginning December 31, 1939, and before 
January 1, 1947. Tax may be paid in 
12 equal quarterly installments over 3 
years without interest on service pay. 
You must, however, file a State income- 
tax return if your net income exceeds 
$1,000 if unmarried or $2.500 if married. 
One hundred-and-eighty-day extension 
is granted on State returns if overseas. 
See Internal Revenue Bureau, 90-01 
Sutphin Boulevard, Jamaica, N. Y.: New 
York State Tax Department, 320 Scher- 
merhorn Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Thirteenth. Will my military service 
help me to acquire citizenship? Yes. 
For veterans there is no fee, no waiting 
period after filing petition, no restric- 
tions as to age, race, enemy nationality, 
period of residence in the United States, 
or ability to speak, read, or write the 
English language; first papers are not 
required, and petition may be filed in any 
court with jurisdiction irrespective of 
residence. See Immigration Bureau, 271 
Washington Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Fourteenth. How about purchase of a 
new house? During the present housing 
emergency, veterans are given priority 
in the purchase of new homes costing 
less than $10,000, or which are .erted for 
less than $80 a month. See Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration, Sutphin Boule- 
vard and Eighty-ninth Avenue, Jamaica, 
N. Y., or State Housing Authority, 80 
Center Street, New York City. 

Fifteenth. If disabl-d, do I get a pen- 
sion? For service-connected disability? 
Yes; ranging from $11.50 a month to 
$300 a month, depending upon the degree 
of disability. 

For non-service-connected disability? 
Yes; from $50 to $60 per month if disa- 
bility is permanent and total, and annual 
income of veteran, if single, does not 
exceed $1,000; or if married or with mi- 
nor children, $2,500. See Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, 92-32 Union Hall Street, 
Jamaica, N. Y. 
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Sixteenth. May I continue my Govern- 
ment service life insurance in civilian 
life? Yes; and it is an excellent thing 
to do. The rates are low and it can be 
continued without a new physical exam- 
ination. However, within 8 years it must 
be converted from term insurance to 
ordinary life, 20-payment life, or a 30- 
payment life policy. Checks should be 
made out to Treasurer of the United 
States and sent to Collection Subdivision, 
Veterans’ Administration, Washington 
25, D. C., within 31 days of end of period 
for which premiums were last paid. 
There is a form for this purpose. 

Seventeenth. Did my private insur- 
ance policies lapse during the war? Up 
to $10,000, if held at least 30 days before 
entry into service, policy will not lapse for 
nonpayment of premium until 2 years 
after discharge. 

Eighteenth. May I try for a scholar- 
ship? Yes. New York State has 2,400 
war-service scholarships. One thousand 
two hundred will be awarded in 1945 and 
1946, on the basis of competitive exami- 
nations once a year. Annual value of 
scholarships is $350. Legislation now 
pending to increase value and number 
of scholarships. You may also receive 
training in many State agricultural, 
trade, radio, aviation, and other techni- 
cal schools run by New York State. See 
Director of Veterans’ Affairs, 111 Broad. 
way, New York City. 

Nineteenth How do I renew my pro- 
fessional license? If you are a licensed 
doctor, dentist, engineer, architect, em- 
balmer, insurance agent, and so forth, 
you need only apply for renewal to the 
board which issued your license, within 
3 months of discharge. See your local 
State veterans’ counselor. 

Twentieth. What about my driver’s 
license? Licenses may ke renewed upon 
presentation at the Motor Vehicle Bu- 
reau, Sutphin Boulevard and Eighty- 
ninth Avenue, Jamaica, N. Y., of dis- 
charge certificate before the September 
30 following 60 days after discharge. 

Twenty-first. What if I become blind? 
If service connected see question 15. 
Even though not service connected, pro- 
vided lack of vision is sufficient to pre- 
vent holding a job, you are entitled to a 
$500 annuity pay by New York State. 
See Director of Veterans’ Affairs, 111 
Broadway, New York City. 

Twenty-second. Can I go to a rest 
camp? Yes. The State of New York 
provides a beautiful rest camp at Mount 
McGregor, Saratoga County, N. Y. See 
your local veterans’ counselor. 

If you have any questions about your 
rights under the Federal law I shall be 
very hapry to try to answer them. Write 
to me, Henry J. LaTHAmM, Congressman, 
Third District, New York, at room 139, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

If you have any questions regarding 
the State law write to State Senator Sey- 
mour Halpern, Assemblyman George 
Archinal, in the Seventh Assembly Dis- 
trict;. Assemblyman Samuel Rabin, in 
the Eighth Assembly District; or Assem- 
blyman Fred W. Preller, in the Ninth 
Assembly District. They may be ad- 
dressed at the Capitol, Albany, N. Y. 

Your inquiries will be welcome. 


Interest of Women in Public Affairs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EMILY TAFT DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 6, 1946 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, the distinguished gentleman 
from Michigan yesterday made a state- 
ment to the press in which he suggested 
that the organized women of our coun- 
try were being misled and propagandized 
into action on subjects about which they 
knew little. My opinion-is that the gen- 
tleman grossly underrates the women of 
America. Their organizations have a 
record of far-sighted civic statesmanship 
which is a credit to the whole Nation. 

While women are less interested than 
men in partisan politics, they care su- 
premely about matters which affect 
world peace and the general welfare, 
When these issues are touched, I am 
proud to say that they spring into ac- 
tion. Often the women’s groups are the 
only spokesman for the general welfare 
as opposed to special interests. 

The great national women’s organiza- 
tions have committees and experts which 
watch current affairs and are glad to 
hear the facts from all quarters. They 
do not act rashly, however,-for most of 
them accept their programs only after 
long and careful study. When their 
long-range considered programs need 
action on some specific measure I am 
glad they are organized to be effective. 





Stand Up and Be Counted 
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OFr 


HON. LYLE H. BOREN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 6, 1946 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, if 1 may 
speak parenthetically for a moment—so 
that there will be no misunderstanding 
of my words, let me make this very clear 
at the outset. It is unquestionably the 
right of any man to quit work, or of any 
group of men to quit work, except to 
the extent of his obligation to perform 
a task that might be in the terms of a 
contract to which he is a party and which 
was drawn without duress and of his own 
volition. This is right, and ought to be. 
But, the term “strike” as it is used, and 
as it has come to be known and as it is 
joined with the claim of a “right” to 
strike, embodies preventing production, 
embodies coercing the individual into 
quitting work against him own individual 
wishes or preventing him from going to 
work on his own choice. And, through- 
out my remarks the term “strike,” when 
used, will be construed to be what is the 
usual use of the term today in indus- 
trial disputes, and what I conceive to be 
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a proper interpretation of the term since 
in its general application, it is construct. 
ed out of the materials of the closed shop 
the picket line, the call to strike in the 
form of an order from a dictatorial lead. 
er, and work stoppage in the sense of 
preventing any other individual Amerj- 
can from taking over a job that has been 
vacated. The right to quit work, of 
course, is an individual right, and it is a 
right, but the right to hold work in 
abeyance, refusing to let anyone else do 
it, does not exist as a right in my opinion. 

All my life I have heard about the right 
to strike, and I let that claim go unchal- 
lenged until.the time when America 
found its boys dy:ng on Bataan and, 
shortly thereafter, in all the far-flung 
areas of war. There were strikes in the 
plants of war production even in those 
early days of our war effort when a few 
more planes or munitions would. have 
returned home many more American 
boys who now lie buried beneath the 
ferns and palms of the far Pacific, in the 
sands and on the crags of north Africa, 
on Italy’s Anzio beachhead and the 
slopes of Mount Cassino. . heard then 
the so-called leaders of some of the labor 
organizations speak of the right to strike. 
I could not see anything right about it. 

Burdened with the tragedy of the loss 
of personal friend: and relatives, forti- 
fied by a share in responsibility for the 
conditions that affected the success or 
safety or life or death of all America’s 
men-at-arms, and urged by deep anxiety 
for the heroic men and boys starving and 
tortured in the prison camps, I arose to 
challenge that claim of right to strike. 
I could not see anything right about it, 
and with some of you here I joined hands 
in the endeavor to put an end to strikes 
in war industries and we passed the 
Smith bill. 

It is true that in the ensuing election 
the CIO Political Action Committee 
opened its bank account to my opponent 
and brought the full force of its organ- 
ized strength into the election contests 
in the hope of removing me from the 
Congress, as they did some of you others 
who also refused to be subservient to 
their dictation. They will do it again 
this election, of course. Today I hear in 
these Halls and cloakrooms and in our 
office buildings the threat of reprisal at 
election, and in some quarters, ex- 
pressions of fear as to the political con- 
sequences of what we do here on this 
issue. Such considerations are too petty 
to be of any weight in any man’s de- 
liberations here today. It is a part of 
our history that in these Halls served a 
man whose words were, “I had rather be 
right than President,” and he suited his 
deeds to his words. As for me, I had 
rather be right than Congressman, and, 
suiting my deeds to my words I want to 
help bring up this bill today including 
the Case amendment and vote for it and 
pass it and make it the law of the land. 

Let us stand up today and be counted 
on this issue. Elections will come soon 
when all Americans will stand up and be 
counted on this issue. We know, each of 
us, that this issue envelops all of Ameri- 
ca. It is today paramount in national 
importance and it pervades the interest 








of every home and affects the welfare of 
every citizen. Day before yesterday we 
had a roll-call vote on going into the 
committee with this bill. Let us fight it 
out today and then we can fight it out 
again in the coming elections and settle 
once and for all whether the people of 
America and their representatives, or the 
CIO Political Action Committee, the 
etrillos, and the other dictators of or- 
ganized labor, shall rule America. 

Today, again, on every hand, and in 
half the speeches made in this rostrum 
there is asserted that there exists a right 
to strike. Justice Brandeis, who was 
known as the great liberal, delivered an 
opinion on the bench of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in which he 
pointed out that there is no such thing 
as a constitutional right to strike. 

I have read the Bill of Rights in the 
Constitution of the United States of 
of America and no such right is listed. 
From the preamble of the Constitution 
to the last word there is not one word 
that gives status to the claim that there 
is any right to strike, if the right to strike 
means the right to keep other people 
from working. 

When I Jook at the Nation’s need today 
and recognize, as all of us must, that the 
only reliable prevention of inflation is 
full production; when I see throughout 
our country the need of the goods our 
industry is geared to produce, again I 
challenge the word “right” when used 
in conjunction with strike, if the right to 
strike means the right to stop production 
and to force every man to quit work 
whether he wants to or not. I do not 
see anything right about that. 

The freedom, the independence, and 
the rights guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States are essentially 
individual in character. In recent years 
the rights of the individual have been 
seriously impaired. Even within organ- 
ized labor the individual union member 
has had his rights usurped, his freedom 
impaled, and his independence chained 
into bondage. If there be any doubt in 
any man’s mind as to the validity of that 
assertion, I invite him to examine the 
hearings before your own congressional 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce when the so-called Petrillo 
bill was under consideration. 

There is another principle that is fund- 
amentally American, and that is, free- 
dom does not mean license. The freedom 
of the individual or the group to follow 
the dictates of its whim, its fancy, its 
depredation or its desire, is limited to the 
consistency of the welfare of the whole 
people. There is oft told the story of 
the Irishman coming to this country. 
When he set foot on our soil he threw 
his arms in the air and yelled, “Hurrah! 
I’m in a free country.” And, when his 
wide-flung arms struck a passerby in the 
face, broke his glasses and bruised his 
face, the Irishman was promptly knocked 
down. Rubbing his chin he said, “Faith, 
and I thought I was in a free country.” 
He was admonished as follows by the 
man he had hit: “You are in a free coun- 
try, but your freedom ends where my 
nose begins.” It is as simple as that. 
That, in effect, is the issue here today. 
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Let us today pass through the smoke 
screens, toss aside the propaganda, and 
stand on the ground of what is funda- 
mentally right for all the people. The 
siren voice of false claim, nor threat, nor 
pressure should cudgel, persuade, or in- 
fluence our decision here. These issues 
are fundamental. It is clear to my con- 
victions, and I think evident to reason, 
that neither labor nor management has 
the fundamental right to decide what 
is good or bad for the American people. 
Only the people themselves have the 
right to decide that. Apply that view 
to the present problem, as representa- 
tives of the people it is up to us to pre- 
scribe a system which eliminates a con- 
flict of interest between the employer 
and employee and which is directed to 
the advantage only of all the people. 

The wisdom that founded the Gov- 
ernment of this Nation and built it on 
the enduring principle of Americanism 
laid its granite foundation in the prin- 
ciple that all just powers of Government 
are derived from the consent of the gov- 
erned. The founders so carefully ap- 
plied that yardstick to the whole people 
as to specifically point out that no par- 
ticular segment was to constitute the 
whole, hence the separation of church 
and state, the foundation of public 
schools, and the safeguards against levy- 
ing taxes on the whole people or making 
laws on the whole people in the interest 
and to the benefit of private institu- 
tions, private groups, and so forth. It 
is quite clear a fundamental tenet of 
Americanism that no particular group 
of any kind or character shall rule 
America. Unionism and the state must 
be kept apart as surely as the church 
and the state must be kept apart; as 
surely as the Elks Lodge and the state 
must be kept apart; as surely as any 
other private interest, group, or institu- 
tion must be kept apart. Any personal 
or selfish interest or aim, whether it be 
good or bad, or whether it be on the 
part of any individual or group must be 
kept apart from control of Government, 
and must be kept within the bounds of 
limitation that prevents its infringe- 
ment on the rights of the whole people 
and prevents its action against the wel- 
fare of the whole people. 

To give a complete transcript of my 
mind and thought, I feel it my responsi- 
bility to add: I do not believe in a closed 
shop. I believe the closed shop is both 
un-American and un-Christian. Ido not 
think the individual’s opportunity to earn 
a living should be conditioned on his be- 
ing compelled to belong to an organiza- 
tion if he does not wish to belong to it. 
I do not believe that any American indi- 
vidual can rightfully be compelled to join 
any particular union or, as for that mat- 
ter, any particular church or lodge. 

And, finally, my colleagues, let me re- 
affirm my conviction that the inalienable 
rights which are so correctly announced 
in the charter of our Government are all 
individual in character and belong to the 
individual American. Further, let me 
reaffirm my assertion that neither man- 
agement nor labor has a right on its 
whim or caprice to decide the good or 
bad for all the American people. In the 
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light of the Nation’s need and the cur- 
rent chaos in production of needed goods, 
I say again, with reference to the claim 
of a “right to strike” meaning the right 
to stop production, not only the power to 
compel great numbers to quit work, but 
the power to prevent others from work- 
ing—I can see nothing right about it. 
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HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 6. 1946 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I will 
vote on this bill if there is a roll call as 
follows: “Present and not voting.” 

If there is no roll call then I want to 
go on record now as not being in favor 
of this so-called full employment bill. 
This is not full employment, nor is it em- 
ployment. It does not state anything 
that has not already been stated by the 
American way of life. It provides no ma- 
chinery to see that citizens are assured 
employment. It is not only watered down 
but it is washed out. 

I am further against this bill because 
there is absolutely no protection for the 
minorities of our country. Today, close 
to 30,000,000 American citizens are dis- 
criminated against—because of their 
color, Negroes; because of their race, 
Jews; because of their religion, Catholics; 
because of their national origin, Mexi- 
cans. This bill will not in any way help 
them. The same un-American practices 
of discrimination will continue. It 
would have been far better not to have 
had any bill than this, because this is a 
compromise. Compromises were proven 
disastrous at Munich. We should con- 
tinue to fight until we get a full employ- 
ment bill, not just any bill. 





United States Service Legion of 
World War Il 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 6, 1946 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been organized in my home city of 
Ironton, Ohio, the Hudson Brothers Post 
of the United States Service Legion of 
World War II. This post was organized 
in honor of Ronald Hudson and Knee- 
land Hudson, who were brothers and the 
sons of Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Hudson, of 
Ironton, Ohio. These two courageous 
and patriotic young men gave up their 
lives in the recent great World War. If 
it was necessary for these two gallant 
young men to give up their lives for our 
country then may their devoted parents 
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take solace in the thought that there is 
glory in one giving up his life for another. 
The Hudson Brothers Post has grown 
rapidly and now has a membership of 
385 members. Recently Mr. Harry Bur- 
brink, Sr., the national commander of 
the Auxiliary of the United States Serv- 
ice Legion of World War II, delivered an 
address to the veterans of World War II 
and their auxiliary and friends. Under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to in- 
clude the address which is as follows: 


Ladies and gentleman, what I have to say 
this evening is primarily for the ears of the 
war veteran of World War II. Yes, veterans; 
my message deeply concerns you. 

It is indeed a pleasure, also a privilege 
today to tell you about a fast growing or- 
ganization for World War II veterans only. 
I refer to the organization known as the 
United States Service Legion of World War 
II. This organization had its beginning as 
an organization shortly after the beginning 
of the World War I; organized on Memoria] 
Day, May 30, 1942, in the city of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and chartered under the laws of the 
State of Ohio, September 8, 1943, with na- 
tional headquarters located in the city of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. The purpose or purposes 
for which the organization was formed are: 
“To protect the right and interests and to 
promote the welfare and benefits of those 
who have enlisted or have been called to 
serve in the armed forces of the United States 
of America.” 

If you ate a veteran of World War II and 
you feel that the principles for which you 
tought should not be permitted to languish, 
if you are concerned with the future wel- 
fare of the Nation, you will be more than 
interested in the program of the United 
States Service Legion of World War II. I 
am indeed happy to have this opportunity to 
introduce this organization to you and to ex- 
plain something of its activities. Since its 
inception, this Legion has enjoyed the sup- 
port and good will of all the veterans’ or- 
ganizations Senators and Congressmen 
have expressed favor in the program of this 
Legion. During the past year other veterans’ 
organizations have been springing up 
throughout the country and several of these 
organizations have approached our national 
officers. with -the purpose of uniting with 
- their organizations. Their offers were refused 
due to the fact that this organization was 
not formed overnight like some of the dis- 
reputable ones.in existence. today who prey 
upon the veteran. 

Membership in the United States Service 
Legion of World War II is open to any Ameri- 
can citizen, male or female, without distinc- 
tion as to race or creed, who served actively 
in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast 
Guard during World War II, and who has 
been honorably discharged from same. 
Membership is also open to women who have 
served with the WAC’s, the WAVES, SPARS, 
Marine Corps, or Nursing Corps, and who 
have been honorably discharged from same. 
With more than 15,000,000 potential veterans 
eligible for membership, the United States 
Service Legion of World War II promises to 
become one of the largest and most influ- 
ential veterans’ organizations. 

Here in the city of Ironton the Hudson 
Brothers Post growth has been especially 
rapid. This post alone has a membership of 
over 385 members and is still growing. Our 
other posts throughout the State report like- 
wise expansion. 

The Hudson Brothers Post was named in 
honor of Ronald and Kneeland Hudson, sons 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Hudson, of Ironton, 
Ohio, in honor of the glorious fighting spirit 
and supreme sacrifice which they so willingly 
made. Today, January 10, 1946, the national 
cfficers of this organization will institute and 
install those officers elected as State officers 
of the State of Ohio, at the Hudson Brothers 


Post headquarters. It is indeed a credit to 
the city of Ironton to have State headquart- 
ers located here for the State of Ohio. Also, 
a credit to the veterans of the organization, 
all of whom have shown at all times full co- 
operation in the affairs of their organization, 
the United States Service Legion of World 
War II, and I feel confident that the adminis- 
trative officers of your city are justly proud to 
know that State headquarters for the United 
States Service Legion of World War II vet- 
erans will be Iccated in your city of Ironton, 
Ohio. Yes, I might say the city of hospitality. 

At this time I wish to extend an invitation 
to all veterans of World War II to attend the 
installation ceremony tonight; at the same 
time I urge all present officers and members 
to attend. 

Many veterans realize the logic and the 
reason for becoming identified with an or- 
ganization such as this Legion. Most of the 
millions of veterans of Worid War II are con- 
vinced of the futility of war as an instru- 
ment of national policy. They have seen at 
first hand the devastation, the indescribable 
suffering, the heartache, the anguish which 
attends armed conflict between nations. 
The veterans of this war are young men and 
women for the most part. They were not 
responsible for making this war. They paid 
and are still paying for the mistakes of an 
elder generation. They do not want to see 
those mistakes repeated. 

The veteran of today realizes that there 
are tremendous problems facing our Nation 
in the days immediately ahead. A war does 
not end with the treaty of peace, the instru- 
ment of surrender. Wars never do. The 
struggle between armies stops, but the effects 
of war go on working destruction for gen- 
erations afterward. The veterans of World 
War II comprise the major part, the vitally 
interested part, of a new generation. It is 
up to them to see that the objectives for 
which they fought and for which so many of 
their comrades died are carried over into 
national life and action. 

Individually, the veteran can do little. In 
order for him to assume a proper and legiti- 
mate role in the rebuilding of America, it is 
essential that he and his former buddies be 
organized—and organized strongly. 

If social and economic: justice is ever 
brought about, if wars and depressions are 
ever made obsolete, if the lette: and spirit 
of the preamble to the United States Consti- 
tution are ever given their rightful place in 
our individual and collective lives, if a better 
democratic society is ever achieved by these 
men and women who have carried into a later 
active life the aspirations and ideals for 
which they fought, the instrument through 
which they can make their influence effec- 
tive is an organization strong in numbers 
and strong in principles. Such an organi- 
zation is the United States Service Legion of 
World War II. 

Permit me to outline briefly a few of the 
principles to which the members of this 
legion are pledged. True loyalty to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America, 
based upon a respect for and devotion and 
fidelity to its Constitution and laws made 
evident by our disapprobation of anything 
that is disloyal, treasonable, or rebellious, or 
anything that will in any manner impair 
the efficiency and permanency of our Na- 
tional Union. 

The United States Service Legion of World 
War II veterans is founded upon loyalty, 
charity, and patriotism; second to this we 
are banded together not for self-seeking but 
to work for the best interests of our veterans. 

We believe that our returned veterans are 
entitled to the fullest opportunity for speedy 
reconversion to civilian status so that they 
may once more become constructive citizens. 

We believe that Americans should exer- 
cise the full rights and obligations of citi- 
zenship, to protect our democratic principles, 
and to promote honesty and integrity in 
public office. 
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These are few of the major ideals to which 
the members of this organization are pledgeq 
I believe these are principles with which all 
thoughtful Americans are in complete 
accord. 

The United States Service Legion of Worlq 
War II, has no intention to discredit or de. 
tract from the influence of existing veterang’ 
organizations of previous wars. The 
American Legion, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, the Disabled American Veterans, the 
Army and Navy Union, these have all made 
their significant contributions to our 
American mode of living, and the Uniteq 
States Service Legion of World War Il, their 
counterpart of World War II extends the 
hand of good fellowship and full coopera. 
tion on matters of mutual interest. How. 
ever we do feel, as most veterans feel, that 
those who sefved in this greatest of all w 
should have an organization of their own, an 
crganization composed of young hearts and 
voices which will keep the spirit and temper 
of a new generation. 

For this same reason I earnestly call upon 
all veterans of World War II to become fa- 
milia with this organization, to examine its 
objectives, to join it, and support it. The 
various posts of this legion stand ready to 
answer inquiries with respect to the organi- 
zation and to receive new members; or you 
may address all inquiries to the United States 
Service Legion, World War II, National 
Headquarters, Cincinnati, Ohio, in care of 
P. O. Box 365. A prompt reply will be sent 
on receipt of your letter. 

Veterans of World War II, here is your op- 
portunity as American citizens, as the gener- 
ation of tomorrow, to unite in fellowship and 
patriotism as comrades in World War II un- 
der the banner of the United States Service 
Legion of World War II so as to stand united 
to protect the rights and interests and to 
promote the welfare and benefits of all of us 
who enlisted or who were called to serve in 
the armed forces of this great and grand 
country of ours, the United States of America, 

I thank you. 





International Information Service 
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or 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1946 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include a recent article ap- 
pearing in the Washington Star by 
Frank R. Kent: 


BENTON CALLED UNCONVINCING IN Errort TO 
EXPLAIN INFORMATION AGENCY NEED 
(By Frank R. Ken‘) 

The effort of William Benton, the Assistant 
Secretary of State, who is endeavoring to es- 
tablish for this country an official interna- 
tional information service, to explain that 
under him the distribution of news would be 
“objective” and in no sense, propaganda, is 
singularly unconvincing. 

No doubt Mr. Benton .s sincere in his be- 
lief and his intentions are pure. Even Elmer 
Davis believed that he, too, was “objective” in 
his conduct of the late and unlamented 
OWI, but the charges that quit. often some 
very crude administrative propaganda got 
mixed with American propaganda were fully 
substantiated, and the agency never smelled 
very good. In time of war, propaganda, of 
course, is essential and proper; in time of 
peace, it is wholly out of tune with American 
precedents principles, and professions. 








That is why the Associated Press board of 
directors, supported now by the United Press, 
nave declined to furnish Mr. Benton's or- 

ization with their news for short-wave 
proadcasting, now the war is over, in the way 
they did the OWI when the war was on. 


VIEW TAKEN BY ASSOCIATED PRESS 


Their point is that no matter how well in- 
tentioned Mr. Benton may be no Govern- 
ment-sponsored news service, information 
service, or publicity service, whether supple- 
mental, background or whatever you choose 
to call it, can ever be really objective; that, 
no matter how it starts; it inevitably becomes 
propaganda in the end; that for us to estab- 
lish such a service as is proposed is to do ex- 
actly the thing we have deplored in other 
nations; that soon or late it means an inter- 
national @ race, sure to create fric- 
tion and breed ill will, distinctly not in in- 
terests of world amity and accord. 

Believing this, it is easy to understand why 
our great press associations refused to put 
their facilities at the disposal of Mr. Benton. 
And this refusal was strongly indorsed a few 
days ago by Mr. Christopher Chancellor, gen- 
eral manager of Reuter, the British news 
agency comparable to the Associated Press. 

In a speech to newspapermen here Mr. 
Chancellor criticized British propaganda and 
deplored governmental news sponsorship 
anywhere at any time. 

“News,” he said, “is sacred. That is why 
any handling of news by government is so 
greatly to be feared. When governments go 
into the news business, it is very hard to get 
them out again. The appetite grows with 
the eating. If once you begin to tamper with 
the news, even with the highest motives, you 
find yourself sliding down the slippery slope 
toward a pit which is bottomless.” 

Exactly who conceived the idea of convert- 
ing our wartime propaganda machine into a 
peacetime publicity machine is uncertain, 
but it took both clearheadedness and courage 
for the Associated Press to see through it 
and take a firm stand against it. 

Neither the charges of the exasperated Mr. 
Benton that it is interfering with the foreign 
policy of the country and refusing to cooper- 
ate with the Government nor the ill-natured 
slurs of Mr. Davis over the radio, where he 
seems to be about as objective as he was as 
head of the OWI, diminish the basic sound- 
ness of the AP’s position. 


CAN'T DISGUISE FACTS 


Nor do the local cries that America must 
not be left at a disadvantage by having no 
means of making her voice heard in the 
world disguise the facts, first, that we have 
gotten along pretty well in the past with- 
out this kind of business; second, that, call 
it what you will, it is certain ultimately, 
as Mr. Chancellor says, to put us into com- 
petition with the propaganda of other na- 
tions who can—and always will—beat us at 
that game. 

Of course, there are other objections to 
the establishment of this far-flung “informa- 
tion service” aside from the one that it takes 
us along the propaganda road which we have 
always regarded as reprehensible in peace 
periods. 

One of these is that it is expensive at a 
time when the great need of the Nation is 
for economy. Mr. Benton has mentioned a 
“six to ten millions” deficit, but conservative 
estimates put the cost at much more than 
that. A second is that the personnel of the 
organization is hardly first class. It is 
largely composed of the dregs of the OWI, 
which at its peak was none too good. 

Several thousands, unable to get civilian 
jobs when the OWI was liquidated, succeeded 
in transfering to the State Department pay 
roll—and there they cling. The plan, it is 
said, it to man the new service with these. 

A third objection is that the scheme is 
very unpopular with our career diplomats in 
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all parts of the world who look with distaste 
at the prospect of having these former OWI 
employees thrust into their embassies and 
Jegations. They take a very dim view of the 
whole scheme—and their feeling is beginning 
to be reflected in Congress where naturally, 
they have friends. 

It may be that that body, regarding this as 
no time to enter upon any new and costly 
experiment, will end the whole affair by 
simply declining to make the appropriation. 
Worse things could happen. 





The Truth About Yalta—A Year Late 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 6, 1946 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the United States 
News entitled “The Truth About Yalta— 
A Year Late”: 


THe Trours Asour YaLtTa—A YEAR LATE 
(By David Lawrence) 


How can the people of the world trust the 
heads of governments any more when they 
make evasive and equivocal statements in 
their official communiques and speeches, de- 
claring that no secret deals or commitments 
have been made, and then a few months later 
the opposite is revealed as the truth? 

Just a year ago Marshal Stalin, Prime 
Minister Churchill, and the late President 
Roosevelt were meeting at Yalta. They 
reached a number of agreements. Some 
were made public. There were, however, 
vygue references to military considerations 
which prevented full disclosure of all agree- 
ments reached. It turns out now that in 
direct violation of the pledges made to one 
another under the Atlantic charter, Russia— 
although still at peace with Japan, our 
enemy—asked for and obtained from the 
heads of the British and American Govern- 
ments an agreement that Japanese territory 
in the Kurile Islands and in the southern 
half of Sakhalin Island should be annexed 
by the Soviet. 

But, it will be asked, was it not necessary 
for the American and British representatives 
at the Yalta Conference to make such a 
promise in order to induce Russia to enter 
the war eventually against Japan? 

This is a question which will never be 
satisfactorily answered. For it implies that 
Russia was not interested in helping us out 
against Japan except at a price and had to 
be bribed with promises of territory in order 
to cooperate with us. It implies that the 
help we gave the Red armies with our billions 
of dollars of lend-lease and with our sac- 
rifices of American lives in opening a second 
front in France were not sufficient to appease 
Marshal Stalin. It implies that, although 
we, by our help in Europe, saved Russia from 
ignominious defeat at the hands of the Nazis, 
Russia was not willing to come to our aid 
in the Par East against the enemy which had 
attacked us unless given a large piece of 
Japanese territory. 


WHY TRUSTEESHIPS FOR UNITED STATES? 


Let us put the most charitable interpreta- 
tion possible on it—namely, that Russia has 
had reason in the past to fear Japan and 
wanted the Kuriles and the southern half of 
Sakhalin as a measure of security. For in 
the newly annexed territory she can have air 
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and naval bases close enough to pounce upon 
Japan with naval aircraft carriers as well as 
land-based planes. Let’s assume that Russia 
needed all this for her security. 

What then becomes of the objections to 
our full-fledged ownership of the islands 
we won in the Pacific? Why should those 
islands be placed under an international 
trusteeship while Russia fs left with com- 
plete sovereignty over the Kuriles? 

All through the San Prancisco Confer- 
ence we heard much about trusteeships. 
Many American observers were quick to criti- 
cize our own military and naval advisers 
because they wanted us to retain bases in 
the Marianas, Iwo Jima, and the Bonins. 
Even in our own Department of State were 
to be found arched eyebrows whenever the 
claim for American retention of the Pacific 
bases we had won by the sacrifices of our 
youth was mentioned. 


INCONSISTENCY IN STATE DEPARTMENT 


What have these officials to say now? How 
much propaganda did they issue to the Amer- 
ican people declaring that we had no right 
to sovereignty in the Pacifie islands and 
should accept trusteeships and inter-Allied 
control and that we would be inconsistent 
if we did otherwise? For it was contended 
in the Department of State that we couldn’t 
oppose Russia's claims for more territory in 
Poland and in Europe if we insisted on ter- 
ritory for ourselves—even tiny little bases for 
our ships and planes in the Pacific to pro- 
tect our Aleutian Islands which are vulner- 
able to attack from islands near Japan. 

Now the pretense and cloak of hypocrisy 
has been torn off. All the time the Depart- 
ment of State was insisting on international 
trusteeships for the Pacific island which was 
had conquered, the United States Govern- 
ment had in its possession a secret treaty 
with Russia which would permit the latter 
to annex outright the Kuriles and the south- 
ern half of Sakhalin. 

President Truman acknowledges frankly 
that he did not know about this document 
until just before he went to Potsdam last 
July. He had been in the White House since 
April 12, but he did not know all through 
the time the San Francisco Conference and 
discussions on trusteeships were going on 
that hidden or lost somewhere in his prede- 
cessor’s personal files was an agreement 
pledging, on behalf of a President of the 
United States, a certain action involving 
the good faith not only of the American 
people in general but the Senate of the United 
States in particular. For the Senate must 
consent to and ratify any agreement before 
it can be a valid pledge on behalf of the 
Government of the United States. Japan 
surrendered last August. Why has this 
agreement been kept secret from the Senate 
by Mr. Truman for the last 5 months while 
important questions of policy have been up 
for discussion with Russia concerning Japan? 

The American people do not wish to see 
their President repudiated by action of the 
Senate. The better way would be to dis- 
close, in executive sessions, to the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee the nature of 
any secret understanding and to secure its 
informal acceptance or rejection then and 
there. One man should not be permitted 
to make treaties. The Constitution provides 
for two branches of the Government to par- 
ticipate in the making of treaties. 

If that method has really become obso- 
lete, then some means of holding a President 
of the United States immediately responsi- 
ble for his acts—as, for instance, by the par- 
liamentary system—must be established. 
The British Parliament can turn out a Prime 
Minister at once who makes a misstep in 
attempting to commit the Government of 
Great Britain to a particular course in foreign 
policy. The American people are entitled to 
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the same freedom of action and the same 
democratic process. 

It can be argued that Mr. Roosevelt in 
his speech to Congress after coming back 
from Yalta significantly served notice on all 
governments that, under the American Con- 
stitution, treaties and agreements require 
the consent of the Senate. It is true that 
the annexation by Russia of the Kuriles and 
the southern half of Sakhalin must be con- 
firmed now in a treaty of peace with some 
future Japanese Government and ratified for- 
inally by our Senate before the Russian de- 
mand can be fulfilled. 

But a Russian “claim” and a pledge by the 
heads of the United States and British Gov- 
ernments to “support” a claim is tantamount 
to an agreement. The United States Senate 
could, of course, decide that all American 
“claims” must be duly “supported”’ by Rus- 
sia before ratifying any “claims” growing 
cut of the war with Japan or Germany. 


ACTIONS CREATE DISTRUST 


Mr. Roosevelt was a tired and sick man at 
Yalta. He may not have been altogether to 
blame for what he did there. But the many 
sycophantic supporters of the President who 
denounced anyone suggesting that personal 
diplomacy was wrong and who encouraged 
the private handling of public affairs must 
bear some responsibility for the fuzzy record 
which has been made—a record that leaves 
sears of distrust and deep misgiving about 
statesmen who tell the people one thing and 
agree secretly to something else. 

On this page about a year ago the writer 
said: 

“For American idealism was defeated at 
Yalta. American constitutionalism was 
scorned at Yalta, and the pledges given in 
the Atlantic Charter that no nation—neither 
Russia, nor Britain, nor any other country— 
will seek ‘territorial aggrandizement’ were 
flagrantly violated at Yalta.” 

This was a minority viewpoint then be- 
cause the propaganda machine of Govern- 
ment had anesthetized large sections of the 
American press and also many observers who 
stood in awe of the wording of official com- 
muniques and naively accepted them at face 
value. 

MAKE THE SENATE A PARTNER 


Today we see the effects of personal diplo- 
macy at its worst. No American President 
should go alone to represent the United 
States in any international conference with 
the head of another state. Government 
funds should not be allowed by Congress to 
be spent by the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment in conferences leading to the mak- 
ing of any agreement requiring the consent 
of the Senate unless representatives of the 
upper House of Congress are present, to be 
advised completely and promptly of the text 
of such agreements the moment they have 
been made. 

This would afford the Senate an oppor- 
tunity to repudiate or approve at once the 
signature of any President who attempts to 
make any pledges in the name of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in our relations 
with foreign governments. 

In wartime the interests of military secu- 
rity can be protected by requiring that the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee main- 
tain secrecy on such phases as affect military 
operations. At least an agreement which 
necessitates secrecy can be known to more 
than one person in the Government and can 
at least be communicated promptly to the 
coordinate branch of the Government which 
has the power to ratify treaties. 

We spoke a year ago of the tragedy of Yalta. 
Events have proved it was perhaps the most 
unmoral and humiliating episode in the his- 
tory of those modern governments which 
classify themselves as champions of inter- 
national morality. 
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The Next Step in International Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLEN H. TAYLOR 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 7 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
dealing with the next step in interna- 
tional relations. The article is by 
Thomas L. Stokes, and it was printed in 
the Los Angeles Times of November 21, 
1945. I shall read the first two and the 
last two sentences o_. the article, and 
then I shall submit the entire article for 
printing in the REcorp. 

The first two sentences read, as fol- 
lows: 


It is becoming clear that public cpinion is 
moving closer toward the next step in inter- 
national relations. 

This is usually described as “world gov- 
ernment.” 


The last two sentences read, as follows: 


The people again seem to be moving 
ahead of the politicians. The politicians 
might as well catch up. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconp, 
as follows: 


NExt STEP 
(By Thomas L. Stokes) 


WASHINGTON, November 20.—It is becom- 
ing clear that public opinion is moving closer 
toward the next step in international rela- 
tions. 

This is *tsually described ar world govern- 
ment. 

The atomic bomb is responsible for this 
shift of opinion. The shift is discernible in 
recurring expressions by politic.] leaders who 
were pioneers for a United Nations Organi- 
zation, by scientists who kelped create the 
bomb, b: organizations \h'ch were set up to 
promote the UNO. 

It is significant. It shows that public 
opinion is moving with the times, which are 
moving awfully fast. 


CNE GOVERNMENT 


World government means, ‘n essence, a 
single government of all the nations of the 
world, just as the United States is one gov- 
ernment of 48 States. Each nation would 
have to yield up sovereignty, just as our 
States did when the Constitution was drafted. 

Anyone who suggested this wnen the 54 
nations gathered at San Francisco last April 
was scornfully derided as a starry-eyed ideal- 
ist by the piactical diplomats and politicians 
there who were still “practical,” though most 
of them came from nations !aid waste by war. 

But that was before the atomic bomb 
dropped to end lots of illusions about state- 
craft and international politics. 

It is not so unpopular now to talk about 
world government. 

No one, of course, expects wor!d government 
to come tomorrow, or the day ati r torror- 
row. But the atmosphere is being created. 

It is the most important single factor in the 
world today and the politicians and diplo- 
mats are beginning to ‘ake notice, 


THE WORLD'S FRIGHT 


For that reason it is expected that this 
change of atmosphere will become apparent 
when the UNO Assembly meets for its open- 





ing session in January, and that the attitude 
and approach of that body will be entirely 
different from what might have been pre. 
dicted just after it was created at San Fran. 
cisco. 

For there is no question that the people 
of the world have been frightened by the 
atomic bomb and this fright is being trans. 
ferred, slowly as usual, to their political 
leaders. 

The signs of the new approach are to be 
found in the numerous demands—and from 
responsible sources—for revision of the 
United Nations Organization, which at least 
would begin to make it more like a responsi- 
ble, functioning government with real 
powers. 

TRUSTEE OF BOMB 


These demands proceed, in the first in- 
stance, from the fact that the UNO must be 
the trustee or custodian of the atomic bomb. 
That requires power. Consequently there 
are demands for change in the veto, so that 
one of the Big Five powers can’t prevent 
action; for creating a real international 
police force; for powers of inspection for 
secret atomic bomb manufacture. Also, and 
this is in the interest of a real union of 
nations, there are demands that the trustee- 
ship provisions, now rigid, be changed so 
that the UNO itself would assume all trustee- 
ships and not leave various dependencies to 
the whims of those who have ruled them so 
long. 

How good a job the international poli- 
ticians thought they had done at San Fran- 
cisco may be gathered from the difficulty 
with which they surrounded change or 
amendments to their Charter. It takes a 
two-thirds vote of the Assembly, including 
all five ci the big powers, to amend. 


THE PEOPLE AHEAD? 


A constitutionai convention to consider 
amendments can be called by a two-thirds 
vote of the General Assembly, including a 
simple majority of the Security Council of 
seven members. 

But the delegates at San Francisco showed 
how little change they expected any time 
soon by providing that if such a convention 
has not been held in 10 years, then a pro- 
posal—only a proposal—for such a conven- 
tion would be put on the agenda of the tenth 
session of the General Assembly. 

The very first session of the General As- 
sembly is Hkely to get proposals for amend- 
ments, now that we have the atomic bomb. 

The people again seem to be moving ahead 
of the politicians. 

The politicians might as well catch up. 





The “Lone Eagle” Takes a Look at 
America’s Future 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1946 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, there is submitted a speech by 
Charles A. Lindbergh, an intrepid Amer- 
ican whose bravery and independence I 
have always admired: 


AVIATION IN THE ATOMIC ERA 
(By Charles A. Lindbergh) 


We meet in honor of Orville and Wilbur 
Wright. Most of us here tonight have fol- 
lowed aviation as a profession for many 





years; and yet it ts difieult even for us to 
realize the advance our art has made since 
that first power-driven flight. 

It is only 42 years since they catapulted 
their plane into the air at Kitty Hawk. It 
has often seemed to me that it must have 
been centuries ago. Watching bombs fall- 
ing on some South Pacific jungle or standing 
amid the ruined walls of a European city, I 
have had to tell myself over and over again 
that all this has happened within a lifetime. 
There is something imeongruous in picturing 
that fragile and harmless cvaft in the same 
frame with the terrific detonation of bombs 
and millions of tons of rubble. 

Certainly tLere was never a time when it 
was more interesting to speeulate on the 
future of aircraft. How soon will we be cross- 
ing oceans at greater speed than the sun? 
Why can't we land on a planet now that the 
atom has been split? What speed might an 
atomic rocket attain in interstellar space? 
Such questions become dwarfed by the basic 
problem of how to keep aircraft from destroy- 
ing the civilization which creates them. 

There is little satisfaction in spending one’s 
life developing machines which are likely to 
bring ruin to one’s own people. Our minds 
are harassed by the damage that has already 
been done; by the realization that western 
man has not justified his trust; that he has 
misused his inheritance from the early pio- 
neers. 

The ghost of Lilienthal must glide uneasily 
over German cities. The devastation that 
the Nazis brought to Europe, carried on 
the wings he loved, is a warning to us all. 
The developments of science, improperly 
guided, can result in more evil than they 
bring good. What peaceful men take a thou- 
sand years to build, fools can now destroy 
in fewer seeonds. Experience has shown 
that we cannot depend on political special- 
ists to turn the inventions of science to 
the benefit of mankind. We can no longer 
blind ourselves to the future uses of aircraft 
while we concentrate on their mechanical 
perfection. It has become more important 
to control our products than to produce 
them. 

ATOMIC ERA REVOLUTIONARY 


Let us survey our present position. It is 
obvious that all of our ideas must be re- 
considered in the revolutionary light of an 
atomic era. This applies especially to avi- 
ation since it provides the carrier for the 
latest and most deadly of all man’s weapons. 
We know that one airplane, carrying one 
atomic bomb, can wipe out a city. We know 
that transoceanic rockets, using fuels al- 
ready developed, can be built in the near 
future. The cost of a tramsoceanic rocket 
carrying an atomic bomb would be a small 
fraction of the value of a city. The oceans, 
therefore, which proved effective barriers to 
bombing aircraft of World War II, will not 
protect this country from atomic rockets of 
World War ITI, if such a war begins. 

In the past, we have developed methods 
of defense against attacking aircraft. The 
fighter and the proximity fused antiaircraft 
projectile have made-the sky a dangerous 
place for bombers. The guided missile may 
rid it entirely of military aircraft of our 
present types. But against rockets carrying 
atomic bombs, traveling faster than a can- 
non’s shell. we see no adequate defense. 
Counterattack might win an atomic war: 
but it could not replace our cities or bring 
back our dead. 

Life would be intolerable here in America if 
we knew that an irresponsible foreign gov- 
ernment could, without warning, send an 
atomic rocket hurtling toward every city in 
our cou .try. If we permit the world to con- 
tinue uncontrolled, an enemy could have 
such rockets aimed at our vital areas waiting 
only for the pressure of a button to send 
them off. Then, our institutions, our homes, 
our families, would be at the mercy of some 
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are able to prevent the misuse of 
power based on aircraft and atomic energy 
in the future, that will mark a greater epoch 
in human relationships than their invention 
marked in science. Yet, if we fail, the 
penalty is staggering. We can succeed only 
by organizing all nations toward this end. 
For we must face the fact that aireraft and 
the atomie bomb have brought us to a time 
when we will either live in an organized world 
or in constant tmsecurity. 


WORLD ORGANIZATION NECESSARY 


To me, it is no longer a question of whether 
or not we should have world organization, 
but of what form it should take. Now that 
such an organization is in its infancy—now 
is the time to consider seriously its implica- 
tions. Too few people stop to realize that a 
world organization may vary between the 
arbitrary power of a Roman state and govern- 
ment based on the complete equality of man. 

I do not believe it would be wise, even if 
it were possible, for this country to dominate 
the world by force. Certainly such a policy 
would be contrary to the ideals we have held. 
On the other hand, it is obvious that a 
world state based on the complete equality 
of man would be controlled by the nations of 
largest population. In such a state, our 
country would have less than half the in- 
fhuence of either India or China. We wouid 
have less influence than Russia. There is not 
much indication, either in our wars or our 
peace conferences, that the nations which 
have controlled on the basis of ability are 
willimg to turn over their leadership to the 
nations which would control on the basis of 
counting, heads. That would be contrary to 
the record of our forefathers and to the his- 
tory of uman progress. 

Whatever compromise is made between 
these extremes of Roman state and mass con- 
trol, it must contain an element of power to 
be effective—power to prevent the prepara- 
tion for an atomic war, power which cannot 
be blocked by the veto of any single nation. 
Power—because experience has shown only 
too clearly that we cannot depend on prom- 
ises alone. In this age of split seconds and 
splitting atoms, a world organization must 
have immediate and overwhelming strength 
at its disposal. To disarm too quickly, to 
fail to maintain the quality of our weapons, 
to underestimate the revolutionary changes 
the atomic age has brought, would be fatal. 
A successful military movement must pre- 
vent rather than win an atomic war, for one 
can hardly call a victory im war successful 
when it is won at the price of a destroyed 
civilization. 


POWER TO BE FEARED 


I have advocated tonight a world organi- 
zation backed by military power, an organi- 
zation led by the western peoples who de- 
veloped modern science with its aviation and 
its atomic bomb. But I must confess to you 
that I am fearful of the use of power. I plead 
for strong military forces only because I 
believe the alternative is worse. We have 
seen what happens to a people too weak to 
maintain its rights. We need only think of 
Prance in 1940, of Poland, of the Baltic coun- 
tries, of the Mayan civilization here in Amer- 
ica, Himdu in India, the late Roman. Power 
is essential to survival; it is essential to free- 
dom; it ts essential even to justice. 

But power alone has limited life. History 
is full of its misuse. There is no better 
example than Nazi Germany. Power without 
a moral force to guide it, invariably ends in 
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the destruction of the people who wield it. 
Power, to be ultimately successful, must be 
backed by morality; fust as morality must 
be backed by power. A world organization, to 
have permanent influence, must wield a 
power that is guided not by the desire for 
revenge, not by the intent to exploit or en- 
slave, but by the qualities represented in 
Christian ideals. To those who say that such 
ideals are impractical, let us point out the 
failure of the Hitlerian regime. The 
philosophy of Christ may have been too in- 
tangible for the Nazi Government to under- 
stand, but the rubble of Berlin is a sufficiently 
tangible result of their failure. 


CHRISTIAN IDEALS MUST SUPPLEMENT POWER 


Can we learn from that failure? I believe 
we Can maintain the necessary power. But 
can we do what no people has ever done be- 
fore; can we pass the test of the Christian 
code? That requires integrity, humility, and 
compassion that are lacking all over this 
postwar world. One finds no trace of these 
qualities in the complacency with which we 
greeted the inverted hangimg of Mussilini’s 
body. There is little indication of them in 
the court trials of our conquered enemies. 
There is aD appalling lack of them in our at- 
titude toward the famine-stricken peoples we 
have defeated. But without these qualities, 
there ean be no security, as the Germans 
learned. Without them, we simply sow the 
wind with our aircraft and our bombs. 

Christian ideals may in one sense seem a 
far cry from the subject of aviation on which 
you invited me to speak. But in a deeper 
sense, they affect every industry and every 
action. They cannot be left alone to church 
and clergy. They must live in the philos- 
ophy of a nation, in the policies of a work’ 
organization, in the use of science and its 
great inventions. 

We in America already have the most pow- 
erful Air Force in the world. We have the 
greatest Navy and the best equipped Army. 
We have demonstrated that we can outbuild 
any other nation. We have the atomic bomb. 
We are a Christian people. The ideals we 
profess are high. We have all the necessary 
elements to lead the world through this 
period of crisis. But can we combine these 
elements in our daily policies and lives? 
Whether our western civilization is facing 
new heights of human accomplishment or 
whether it is doomed to extinction depends 
not as much on technical progress as on the 
answer we make to this question. 





The FEPC—A Fair Label on an Unfair 
Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 7, 1946 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp 2 radio ad- 
adress which I delivered last evening over 
the facilities of the American Broadcast- 
ing Co., Station WMAL, in Washington, 
D. C., on the subject The FEPC—A Fair 
Label on an Unfair Bill. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

The so-called fair-employment-practice 
bill bears an attractive label. The American 
people believe in fairness in all things. The 
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mere fact that the bill is called a fair bill 
has caused thousands of people to support it 
with no knowledge of its far-reaching con- 
sequences and its effect upon American busi- 
ness and the American people. The attrac- 
tive name caught even some Members of 
Congress and caused them to commit them- 
selves to the measure before understanding 
its details. The measure has been highly 
propagandized in emotional appeals. Its de- 
tails have not been discussed in this propa- 
ganda campaign. 

Let me say at the outset that despite the 
efforts to create prejudice by making a sec- 
tional issue of the bill, it is not a sectional 
measure. It will affect every American citi- 
zen in his daily life, wherever he may live. 

Those of us who are fighting this bill be- 
lieve that it is misnamed. We insist it is 
neither fair nor does it provide any employ- 
ment except for a vast army of new Federal 
employees to police American business and 
American agriculture. We contend that in- 
stead of preventing discrimination it will 
bring about discrimination in hiring and fir- 
ing. We insist that the bill invades and 
strikes down rights of the individual Ameri- 
can citizen always considered sacred. 

What does the bill do? It proposes to 
create a new Federal] commission with agents 
and examiners to police the one and a half 
million businesses in this country, as well as 
all farms, where more than six people are em- 
ployed. These agents will be supposed to see 
that the employer does not follow any prac- 
tice, in either employing, promoting, or dis- 
charging his employees, which has been de- 
clared by the Board to be discriminatory, 
against any person on account of his race, 
creed, color, or national ancestry. Any per- 
son who contends that he has been denied 
employment or refused a promotion within a 
business because of such discrimination can 
file a complaint against the owner of the 
business or farm. Thereupon a representa- 
tive of the Board brings the employer be- 
fore him for a trial. The ordinary rules of 
law do not apply The man charged with 
discrimination is denied the right to be tried 
by a jury in his home community. He may 
be tried at any place the Board through its 
examiner determines. A businessman living 
in Phoenix, Ariz., can be triea in Detroit, 
Mich. He is not assured the right of cross- 
examining the witnesses or even seeing the 
witnesses against him. The agent of the 
Board is the prosecuting attorney, the judge, 
and the jury, and need not observe any rules 
of evidence. If he finds the accused person 
guilty of unfair practices, as he is almost 
certain to do if he files the case, the accused 
has no right of appeal which would enable 
him to have a jury trial. His only recourse 
is to the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, which may be hundreds of miles from 
his home and place of business. This court 
by the terms of the law is powerless to help 
him if there is any evidence whatever against 
“the accused. To all practical purposes, the 
employer is denied a fair hearing anywhere 
along the line, and this upon a charge as 
nebulous as that he has discriminated against 
an individual on account of his race, color, 
creed, or national origin. 

Free American business, industry, and 
agriculture, which have made this country 
the greatest and richest Nation of the earth, 
cannot long endure if some superbureauc- 
racy of the Federal Government has the 
power to determine all employment policies. 
Think of a Federal agency having the power 
to:tell a businessman whom he shall promote 
to a position of trust and responsibility. The 
bill, by its express powers, will nationalize 
all jobs in this country. American business, 
whether in the mine, the shop, the store, or 
on the farm, cannot maintain itself and go 
forward if the owner does not have free 
choice in the selection and promotion of his 
employees. 

It is not strange that every Communist 
and every Socialist in this country who be- 
lieves in Government ownership of all busi- 


ness and property are supporting this bill, for 
its passage is sure to eventuate in the de- 
struction of all rights of private property. 
The bill has no safeguards for individual 
rights or property rights. One of its pro- 
visions allows the agents of this Commission 
to examine or copy all the books, records, 
and private documents of the million and a 
half businesses and the thousands of 
farmers brought under its jurisdiction. Any 
resistance on the part of the owner to this 
invasion of what has long been considered 
the constitutional right to be free from 
search or seizure without a warrant is 
punishable by a fine of not more than $5,000 
or a year’s jail sentence, or both. 

I repeat, the bill does not create one single 
job, except the political jobs of the army of 
agents, employees, and examiners of the 
Commission, who will be supported by your 
tax money. Its passage is sure to lessen op- 
portunities for employment. What incentive 
does a businessman have for creating new 
jobs and employment opportunities if he has 
no right to say who will fill them? 

So much for the bill’s invasion of the 
rights of owners of business. Let us now 
examine for a moment the discrimination 
against the rights of the ordinary, every day, 
average working American who cannot 
identify himself with one of the minority 
groups who may claim discrimination on ac- 
count of race, creed, color, or national 
rigin. I do not think I am particularly 
prejudiced against aliens, but I am old- 
fashioned enough to believe that American 
citizens should at least be accorded equal 
rights with aliens. Under the terms of the 
bill, any alien in this. country, or any immi- 
grant who may be brought to our shores 
would have the right to prosecute an em- 
ployer before this kangaroo court if he 
claimed he had been discriminated against 
in hiring, firing, or promotions. It is very 
evident that the average American who does 
not belong to one of the minority groups 
could not claim that he had been dis- 
criminated against because of his race, creed, 
color, or national origin. 

Suppose two men, one an alien recently 
admitted to this country and the other a 
garden-variety American citizen, were to 
apply for the same job. The alien could 
subject the employer to great expense, in- 
cluding back pay to the alien, much loss of 
time, and the cost of fighting the proceedings 
before the examiner, with the possibility of 
the employer winding up in jail if he denies 
employment to the alien. The average Amer- 
ican does not have the same recourse. This 
naturally will result in a rank discrimination 
against the rights of the American to the 
job. It is bound to result in discrimination 
in favor of aliens and other minority groups 
who can cause the employer all of this 
trouble and expense. 

Let us consider the case of a plant or busi- 
ness employing 40 men. Let us assume that 
10 of the employees are aliens, or can identify 
themselves with the minority groups that the 
bill is designed to help. If this employer has 
to lay off 8 men, would he be likely to select 
any one of the group who could take him 
into this unfair court and cause him such 
great expense and severe punishment? The 
natural thing for him to do would be to lay 
off 8 of the average Americans, who could 
not sustain a claim of discrimination on ac- 
count of race, creed, or color, even if they 
were better workmen than the minority- 
group members. 

If this bill ever becomes a law, it will be a 
lasting handicap to the average American 
citizens in the competition for jobs and pro- 
motions. It will make more unfairness and 
discrimination than it can possibly cure. It 
will bring confusion and prejudice instead of 
order and harmony among our people. 

Time will not permit me to discuss all the 
unfair provisions of the bill. It claims to 
promote fairness, but it does not address 
itself to the two greatest discriminations in 
employment that this country knows, I re- 
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fer to discrimination on account of sex ang 
age. It affords no protection to any woman 
or any person past 40 who might be applying 
for a job unless such woman or individual 
can identify themselves with a minority 
group. 

Neither have I time to explain how this 
proposed law is communistic in theory ang 
concept, and its full impact upon constity. 
tional rights. The powers proposed to be 
granted could be used to absolutely destroy 
labor unions, all of whom are subject to its 
jurisdiction. As a permanent proposition, 
this proposed law cannot benefit anyone ex. 
cept those who wish to have us adopt a 
totalitarian system which will make the indi- 
vidual the slave of the state. Under the 
false guise of fairness, it will play into the 
hands of those who wish to stir up confusion 
and strife in our country. If passed, this bil] 
will do violence to the rights of the individual 
American citizen and to the American way of 
lif? under which our land has prospered and 
grown great. 

I know that some of the proponents of this 
bill are sincere. I say to them that they 
cannot help a minority group in this coun- 
try by a law like this, which will impair if 
not destroy, the rights of the individual 
American citizens of both minority and ma- 
jority. I say to them that they cannot 
abolish prejudice and discrimination by cre- 
ating a vast Federal bureaucracy to enforce 
measures which generate prejudice and dis. 
crimination against other American citizens, 

If this bill be passed in the name of fair- 
ness to minorities, it will perpetrate a great 
injustice on the majority of the American 
people. The nationalization of jobs and the 
creation of such a superbureaucracy would 
be a long step toward destroying the Ameri- 
can system and extinguishing the American 
way of life. 
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£XTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES 0. EASTLAND 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 7 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from Human Events entitled “Germany 
Is Our Problem,” by Karl Brandt. I am 
informed by the Public Printer that the 
cost of printing the article will be $156. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


GERMANY 1S OUR PROBLEM 
(By Dr. Karl Brandt) 


American arms have won the greatest vic- 
tory in history. Yet this is only the begin- 
ning. The real test, a far greater and more 
intricate task, is now upon us—the building 
of a durable peace. F 

As we search for principles to guide our 
actions, we must ask ourselves this question: 
What is the intelligently interpreted self- 
interest of the American people in the post- 
war world, and how can we shape our foreign 
policy wisely to serve that self-interest? 
That question we will have to answer dispas- 
sionately with a cool head, and with a brave, 
warm heart. 

To begin with, nations need a certain area 
for their existence, and most wars have been 
fought, at least in part, with the aim of 
changing the boundaries on the political 
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map. What, then, has this war done so far 
to the map of Europe? 

In the Atlantic Charter, the President of 
the United States and the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain solemnly proclaimed that their 
countries seek no aggrandizement, territorial 
or other, and that they desire to see no ter- 
ritorial changes that do not accord with the 
freely expressed wishes of the peoples con- 
cerned They also pledged themselves to 
further the enjoyment by all states, great or 
small, victor or vanquished, of access, on 
equal terms, to the trade and to the raw mate- 
rials of the world, which are needed for their 
economic prosperity. These principles were 
later subscribed to by all members of the 
United Nations. 

At Potsdam, last July, it was agreed by the 
Big Three that the German territory east of 
the Oder and the Neisse Rivers should tenta- 
tively be transferred to Polish administration. 
Irrespective of the temporary administrative 
arrangement, the Polish Provisional Govern- 
ment, with the consent of the Soviet Union, 
has proceeded to evict the indigenous Ger- 
man population. The Potsdam Declaration 
contained the statement that any transfers 
of population that take place sho&tld be 
effected in an orderly and humane manner, 
and requested the Czechoslovak and Polish 
provisional governments to suspend expul- 
sions until further examination Yet there 
are few Germans left on German soil annexed 
by Poland, and Germany has been shriveled 
by fait accompli, not only without plebiscite, 
but by unilateral action. 

Some highly placed officials.in Washington, 
who are frankly unhappy about Potsdam, ex- 
cuse the state of affairs with the observation 
that there were a solid 15,000,000 Russian sol- 
diers to endorse and execute every and any 
territorial change their government wanted. 
I accept this as a realistic statement of fact. 

Quite apart from the moral issue, however, 
this transfer of people and territories has far- 
reaching economic and social consequences. 

In the German area east of the Oder and 
Neisse lived 9,000,000 people of German cul- 
ture tongue, and ancestry while in Czecho- 
slovakia there were 3,000,000 Sudeten Ger- 
mans. This total of 12,000,000 people have 
now been deprived of all their property in 
land buildings, and goods, prior to deporta- 
tion into truncated Germany. The Potsdam 
agreement further provides that Germany 
should be stripped of her industrial war 
potential. 

Potsdam will serve American interests only 
if it lays the foundation for a better balanced 
economy and for better international rela- 
tions among the nations of Europe, and 
thereby eliminates the inner pressures and 
tensions which generate war. The security 
of the United States cannot be built on the 
simple recipe of “squeezing Germany until 
the pips squeak,” as was said after the last 
war. Germany has been, and may become 
again, an important item in the ledger of our 
foreign relations. The security of the United 
States depends upon the security of the Brit- 
ish Isles. The security of the British Isles in 
turn depends upon the economic and politi- 
cal conditions of Western and Central Europe. 
Because of this interrelationship we shall 
soon be forced to realize that the treatment 
of Germany concerns every one of us, wholly 
apart from humanitarian aspects of the 
problem. 

Before the war Germany was never able to 
produce more than 80 percent of her food. 
The other 20 percent had to be imported 
either directly or in the form of feed and 
fertilizer. The German diet was then in its 
composition far below the average American 
fare. The situation after Potsdam, with the 
loss of the best food surplus areas, leaves 
Germany with a production of less than 50 
percent of food requirements. That country 
must import a vast amount of food even if 
its people are confined to a diet of bread, tur- 
hips, and potatoes, 


The basic arithmetic for this conclusion is 
simple, The area east of the Oder and Neisse 
fed its own 9,000,000 inhabitants and sup- 
plied all the food for an additional 8,000,000 
Germans in the western part of the country. 
It produced 25 percent of the nation’s food 
supply. Since 12,000,000 evicted Germans 
from east of the Oder and Neisse and people 
of German ancestry from Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary are now forced into what is left of 
the Reich, and since food surpluses from 
these areas are lost, an additional food deficit 
for 20,000,000 Germans is created. Hence- 
forth every second Germany must be fed by 
imports. 

This calculation, moreover, is based on the 
optimistic assumption that German agri- 
culture can maintain the high yields per 
acre of prewar years. But the Potsdam Dec- 
laration provides for further disr.antling and 
destruction of many basic industrial plants, 
among them agricultural machinery and 
fertilizer factories. With next to no ferti- 
lizer and no gasoline for tractors, with very 
few spare parts or new farm implements 
available, crop yields will be far below 
what they were. At present, the German 
population in vities and industrial areas like 
the Ruhr has already lost heavily in weight. 
This is the first stage of starvation. 

On top of this catastrophic situation, the 
Russians have dealt a severe blow to the re- 
maining foud supply >y distributing the land 
of large estates among iarm laborers without 
any proper preparation. The result is ap- 
proximately what would take place here if 
all our highly efficient farms in the Middle 
West were turned over to the man-and-a- 
mule sharecroppers of Alabama. The large 
German estates were the most efficient azri- 
cultural producers and the chief food sup- 
pliers of the cities. They are no more. 
Nearly all lie in the Russian zone. All have 
been stripped of the 140,000 tractors they 
once owned, and many of the hundreds of 
thousands of electric motors and horses too 
are gone. 

Unless we are willing to see the Germans 
die like flies, we shall have to ship seven or 
eight million tons of wheat to them this 
winter plus as much in the way of fats as we 
can spare. We cannot ciose our eyes to the 
fact that these people and their country 
exist, that they believe they have a right to 
live, and some claim on the future. Nor 
can we afford to base our policy on the rash 
conclusion that because Hitler's regime 
started this war of annihilation, and because 
the German people are at our mercy today, 
we have plein pouvoir to do with them as we 
please 

It might be well to remind the aposties 
of hate, and the advocates of the planned 
extinction of the German people, of what 
President Roosevelt thought about this mat- 
ter. In a letter to Secretary of War Stimson 
he wrote: “It is of utmost importance that 
every person in Germany should realize that 
this time Germany is a defeated nation. I 
do not want them to starve to death, but, 
as an example, if they need food to keep 
body and soul beyond what they have, they 
should be fed three times a day with soup 
from Army soup kitchens. That will keep 
them perfectly healthy, and they will remem- 
ber that experience all cheir lives.” ' 

In order to break the power of the German 
Army, we had to destroy the German rail- 
roads and other forms of transportation. But 
in destroying communications we have iso- 
lated the German coal mines, which fed the 
industries of half of Europe and kept the 
homes of 150,000,000 Europeans warm in 
winter. During this winter all Europe, not 
only Germany, will be without fuel for homes 
and industries simply because the German 
coal mines can produce only a small part of 
their capacity. 





*Quoted by Mr. Leon Henderson in The 
Nation, October 27, 1946. 
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This is the case primarily because the rail- 
road system has not been sufficiently restored, 
and to restore it one needs the restoration or 
maintenance of the very factories that are 
condemned as war potential. For instance, 
at the height of the aerial blitz, in February 
1945, only 8 percent of Germany's locomotives 
were in repair shops. At the time of writing, 
70 percent of the country’s locomotives are 
incapacitated, because of the closing down 
of the industries which used to supply the 
repair shops with spare parts, tools, and ma- 
terials. In the wake of the fuel shortage 
people in Holland, Denmark, Belgium, and 
France, Italy, and even Switzerland, wholly 
apart from people in Germany and Austria, 
will die of pneumonia, tuberculosis, and dis- 
eases attributable to exposure The more 
you are exposed to cold, the more food you 
need to keep the body furnace going. The 
Colmer Committee report on postwar eco- 
nomic conditions in Europe, submitted to 
Congress in November, stated that the official 
ration of 1,550 calories per day runs in many 
German cities as low as 800 calories per per- 
son, which is only half the absolute sub- 
sistence minimum. With shortage of food 
and fuel, the weak are easy prey for bacteria 
which do not stop to make political dis- 
tinctions. And as innocent women and chil- 
dren die, men resort to revolt. This winter 
is almost certain to bring civil disturbance 
and desperate guerrilla fighting in Germany. 

For the sake of our own sons, who may 
be called on to police Europe indefinitely, 
we must realize that the German economy 
is a vital part and parcel of the fabric of 
Europe, which cannot be torn to pieces with- 
out continental disaster. Germany's coal 
mines belong to all Europeans, not just to 
the Germans. Since those mines cannot 
be moved, their produce must be allowed to 
move to al] nations in the channels of trade. 
Since Germany lies in the heart of Europe, 
her railroads, highways, canals, and airways 
are also vital to the welfare of all European 
nations. A ruined Germany means a pauper- 
ized Europe and a poverty-stricken England, 
continuously calling for American financial 
support. 

It has been argued recently that the world 
will not miss anything when Germany is 
stripped of her industries because German 
exports to the rest of Europe represented 
only 2% percent of Europe’s annual eco- 
nomic output. By the same logic one could 
assert that the world would not miss any- 
thing if all American industry were destroyed, 
since measured by the tota] world produc- 
tion its export is similarly small. Such sta- 
tistical lunacy is like saying that nobody 
need fear heart failure, since the heart is 
only a small percentage of the weight of the 
human body. 

The Allies have agreed to demilitarize Ger- 
many by dismantling all industries necessary 
to a wareconomy. Since there is no modern 
industry which cannot be converted for war, 
as we in America fully realize, this decision 
means the destruction of Germany’s means 
of living. Without export industries, half 
the Germans have nothing to eat. Alterna- 
tively, the whole population is doomed to 
permanent semistarvation. Democracy finds 
no footing in that barren ground. 

It is America’s obligation to her own future 
to rehabilitate Germany before it is too 
late to salvage peace in Europe. A few 
months’ delay in intelligent action may prove 
to be one of the greatest blunders in foreign 
policy that any nation has ever made. This 
deep conviction is not based on any senti- 
mental reflections about my former country 
or on hopes for the survival of liberal Ger- 
mans who are still alive. It is founded 
strictly upon my belief that this course of 
action is in the urgent interest of the United 
States of America. 

The chief question then is, How much 
leeway does the Potsdam Declaration grant 
us to adjust our foreign policy to the needs 
of our own future security? 
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Germany, being densely settled and pos- 
sessing a very small share of the world’s 
natural resources, needs her pre-Munich 
territory. As an ethnic, cultural, and politi- 
cal unit, the German people ought to be 
kept as a nation, because their separation 
by force will direct their best energies into 
frantic efforts to reunite. And so far as the 
preservation of peace is concerned, it is of no 
help to create German minorities in adjacent 
countries by annexation of German- 
inhabited areas. 

Present Allied policies will foment such 
atrocious economic conditions as to destroy 
all hope of denazifying Germany. 

Why did people in Germany become Nazis 
in the first place? Because they had suffered 
years of mass unemployment and depression. 
They wanted work and bread, not war, al- 
though they got the war later without being 
asked. Now, we deny them employment. 
This will drive them into a despair far deeper 
than that which they knew during the world 
depression of 1931 and 1932. Denazification 
is first of all a question of hopeful alterna- 
tives. The only sensible alternative to mili- 
tant nationalism and its dictatorial para- 
phernalia is a decent democratic society in 
which the people have some opportunity for 
the pursuit of happiness. This holds true 
abroad as it does at home. 

But denazification is also a psychological 
affair. We must bring to the fore and en- 
courage the Germans who are most suscep- 
tible and amenable to ideas of a free society. 
Unfortunately, we fumble this ball too often. 

After 8 months of occupation, we still keep 
these democratic Germans behind the barbed 
wire fence of a noncommunication policy. 
As this is written millions of American citi- 
zens like myself cannot send messages even 
to close relatives in Germany who were vic- 
tims of the Nazi regime. Close to 30 percent 


of our population have German ancestry, and 
many Americans have friends in Germany. 
These Americans have served their country 
loyally and unstintingly, and many of their 


sons and brothers have given their lives. 
Yet these free citizens cannot so much as 
give moral support to the anti-Nazis in Ger- 
many. or help create confidence in America as 
a country that stands for liberation. It is 
high time that humanitarian organizations 
be permitted to enter Germany to administer 
that minimum of aid to which, here at home, 
we believe even the families of convicted 
murderers are entitled. 

Germany must be denazified. The only 
question is how. A routine proscription of 
all who were party members, or the circula- 
tion of questionnaires, are pitifully inade- 
quate methods for checking on a form of 
political creed and behavior. The Nazi 
regime was efficient because it forced into 
its fold the large majority of men of com- 
petence, regardiess of their political con- 
victions. Only a positive approach in re- 
construction will produce equally positive 
results. It demands economic rehabilitation 
and moral reconstruction, with the aid of the 
best people surviving in Germany. Months 
after the total collapse of the Nazi regime 
the Allied powers are none too united in 
their intentions concerning Germany’s fu- 
ture. There is a silent, yet gigantic, tug-of- 
war to get that prostrate, bombed-out, half- 
starved people into one sphere of political in- 
fluence or another 

Does it make sense deliberately to de- 
molish in the heart of Europe the most vital 
part of the production capital that has been 
created by generations of toil and sweat and 
thrift—this on top of what strategic bomb- 
ing has wiped out? Can one really believe 
this policy will work no injury. on all the 
other European countries but on the con- 
trary will somehow make them richer? If 
this were true, we could argue that Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, and Okla- 
homa would be better off if we would com- 
pletely destroy the Pittsburgh, Cleveland, and 
Chicago industrial areas. 


Another issue with particular psychological 
importance is that of the reintroduction of 
slavery in the age of organized labor. At the 
Crimea Conference the big powers agreed 
that, as a sort of atonement and a form of 
reparation, human slavery should be ap- 
plied in the case of Germans. At Potsdam, 
this issue was too hot to be touched, but 
the United States Government is reported to 
have filed a mild protest against the mass 
deportation of millions of people into slavery 
unless the deportees are individually con- 
victed war criminals. 

The fact is, however, that in the absence 
of an armistice or a peace treaty, German 
prisoners of war can and are being used 
as slave labor. German prisoners by the 
hundreds of thousands are being employed as 
Slave labor in France, often under condi- 
tions which have aroused the indignation of 
American military authorities, and of re- 
patriated French war prisoners. But even 
worse, one fears, is the unknown fate of mil- 
lions of German men whom we helped to de- 
liver up to Russia. 

To justify this practice by saying that the 
Nazis employed slave labor is actually self- 
condemnation. We fought the war to stop 
this stark atrocity, not to foster or counte- 
nance it under our own banners. Every 
economist knows that slaves are the most 
inefficient of all workers. Every American 
agrees that the abolition of slavery was over- 
due in this country more than 80 years ago. 
That the Nation which reveres Abraham Lin- 
coln should hrve fought this last war to 
abet the reintroduction of human slavery 
will seem, to historians, almost unbelievable. 

German workers should do reparation work 
in foreign countries on a voluntary contrac- 
tual basis, as employees of the German Gov- 
ernment 

The Potsdam decisions rest on the moral 
verdict that all Germans are collectively 
guilty. President Truman outlined this con- 
cept of collective guilt in his report to the 
Nation on August 9, saying: “The German 
people are beginning to atone for the crimes 
of the gangsters whom they placed in power 
and whom they wholeheartedly approved and 
obediently followed.” Those who know what 
nappened in Germany since 1932 cannot ap- 
prove this verdict. 

In 1932 and 1933 the German economy was 
one-third idle. The German political. ma- 
chinery was deadlocked by the feud over how 
to cure the depression. Hitler rose to power 
by trickery on 45 percent of the votes and, 
once in the cabinet, he and his trigger men 
slugged down all opposition. I have never 
heard anyone in this country state specifi- 
cally what the average German, the man in 
the street, the worker, the father of a family— 
people with no extraordinary avenues of es- 
cape—should have done to stop Hitler’s mur- 
derous gang of henchmen once they had 
gained absolute control. 

Too many German refugees in this country, 
including noted poets and scientists, too 
smugly and too easily forget, when they con- 
demn their former compatriots, that they 
themselves did little else but crawl out from 
the barbed-wire fence when it was lifted 
and when generous aid from Americans 
helped them to settle in this country. 

It may boost our national ego and make us 
feel good to say: “Thank God we are not 
such despicable cowards as the Germans.” 
But I have yet to discover any essential dif- 
ference between American men and women, 
with all their great human qualities and 
their human fallibility, and the German peo- 
ple. When I came to this country, 10,000,000 
Americans were unemployed, farmers rioted 
in Iowa and threatened to hang the auc- 
tioneer, economic despair stalked the coun- 
try, and the people voted dictatorial powers 
to a leader who promised them employment 
and bread. Were these people really so-dif- 
ferent from the man in Germany who had 
gone through 4 years of a disastrous war, 4 
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years of ruinous inflation, and 4 years ot 
catastrophic depression? 

Many hundreds of thousands of Germans 
endured years and yéars of torture in con. 
centration and extermination camps. Even 
though a large section of the press concealed 
the fact it should be remembered that the 
major part of the victims of Buchenwald ang 
the other atrocity camps were Germans. for; 
the most part, those were piles of German 
bodies which you saw pictured in newspapers 
and magazines. Literally thousands of men 
have been butchered like animals for Plotting 
to assassinate Hitler. The heroism of these 
executed men and women has saved un. 
counted American lives. It is a story that 
has not been told yet, but once written jt 
will make many a man and woman in this 
country ponder and forgive. 

Five years after the reign of terror began, 
the Prime Minister of Great Britain and the 
Premier of France, armed with the ‘immense 
knowledge and secret information at their 
disposal, forced the people of Czechoslovakia 
into the tyranny of the Nazi brigands -nq 
established Hitler in a position of supremacy 
over all of Europe. 

It mow appears that this final act of ap- 
peasement choked off a solid conspiracy of 
generals—including Frang Halder, Erwin von 
Witzleben, Ludwig Beck, von Brockdorf, and 
von Fritsch—who were ready to arrest Hitler 
and overthrow his regime. Of these, only 
Franz Halder survived the war period The 
others were shot or hanged by the Gestapo 
for continued plotting against the Nazis. 
And other facts now daily come to light which 
reveal similar acts of courage on the part of 
Germans in theif effort to rid Germany and 
the world of Adolf Hitler, suppressed by 
brutal reprisals against thousands and thou- 
sands of decent citizens of whom any nation 
might be proud. 

I fully share the horror, disgust, and anger 
of the American public over the crimes of 
the Nazi regime. I know only too well, how- 
ever, that these emotions, natural as they 
are, cannot fail to blur our vision and reason. 
We must not now permit emotionalism to 
control our judgment. Otherwise, we are well 
on our way to being conquered by the evil 
spirit of the defeated regime. Unfortunately 
the brutality of a cruel enemy has brutualized 
our own thinking, as is obvious from the lan- 
guage in our press, of letters to editors, and 
in private conversations. If we do not stem 
this creeping deterioration we shall be un- 
able to establish a sane, decent order in the 
world of tomorrow. 

Mr. Justice Jackson, in his report to the 
President about the prosecution of war 
criminals, said: “Early in the Nazi regime, 
people of this country came to look upon the 
Nazi government as not constituting a legit- 
imate state pursuing the legitimate objec- 
tives of a member of the international com- 
munity. They came to view the Nazis as a 
band of brigands set on subverting within 
Germany every vestige of a rule of law which 
would entitle an aggregation of people to be 
looked upon collectively as a member of the 
family of nations. Our people were outraged 
by the oppressions, the cruelest forms of 
torture, the large-scale murder, and the 
wholesale confiscation of property which 
initiated the Nazi regime in Germany. They 
witnessed persecution of the greatest enor- 
mity on religious, political, and racial 
grounds, the break-down of trade unions, and 
the liquidation of all religious and moral 
influences.” 

This is the best and the most authoritative 
refutation of the concept of collective guilt 
of all Germans I have read anywhere. Jus- 
tice Jackson correctly states here that gun- 
man committed a successful hold-up on & 
whole nation. Since when have we in Amer- 
ica held the victim of a hold-up responsible 
for the crime committed against him? 

As the masters of Germany's destiny we. 
together with our Allies, must take this 
shattered people back into the family of na- 








tions, into a position that promises less 
trouble for everyone in the future. We can- 
not achieve that end by converting what is 
left of Germany into a permanent penal col- 
ony, or a concentration camp under the aus- 
pices of the United Nations. If we do that, 
we shal! only degrade ourselves to the level 
of the Nazis. 

Even after defeat and surrender, Germany 
remains geographically, economically, and 
socially the heart of central and western 
Europe. upon whom other neighbor nations 
depend for their lives, Just as the Germans 
depend on their neighbors. It is naive to 
assume that we can abolish private property 
and civil liberty in Germany, and yet preserve 
these fundamentals of political democracy in 
the adjacent countries, 

It is equally naive to assume that 70,000,000 
technologically and socially advanced and 
capable people can be confined in a sort of 
economic ditch and yet by their poverty and 
slave labor lift neighbor mations to an ad- 
vanced standard of living. What happens 
to Germany affects all of Europe, and the 
United States as well. Germany’s coal basins 
and other minerals and industries belong to 
Europe. Her railroads and highways, rivers, 
canals, and airports, and all the services they 
render, are an integral part of the European 
economy, essential to trade among the Euro- 
pean nations. A glance at the map and a 
mere smattering of economic geography 
ought to convince even a schoolboy of the 
inevitable unity of Europe’s fate, and the 
cruel stupidity of any plan to revive the con- 
tinent by laying waste its central part. For 
France, Belgium, Holland, and Great Britain, 
the treatment of Germany will decide 
whether or not Asia and Asiatic standards 
will move westward to the Rhine, leaving 
of European civilization nothing but a pre- 
carious coastal fringe. 

From a military viewpoint the method of 
protecting the world against German aggres- 
sion by depriving her of industries is almost 
as obsolete as would be a prohibition of the 
use of the bow and arrow. What sense is 
there in dismantling a steel plant here or 
there when we and the British have atom 
bombs which can obliterate all life in the 
whole Ruhr area instantaneously? Since the 
demolition of industries does not make prac- 
tical military sense, its justification can be 
sought in only two arguments—one involving 
maximum reparations, the other calling for 
riddance of unwanted competition. 

Reparations can be obtained as a flow of 
goods and services over a number of years, 
resulting in a maximum of good to war- 
damaged areas as well as constructive em- 
ployment for the people of conquered Ger- 
many. Instead, advisers whose wrath got 
the better of their powers of reason decided 
to take reparations at once by dismantling 
factories and shipping them off. They might 
have recalled the fable of the goose that laid 
the golden eggs. Now a factory worth §5,- 
000,000 shrinks when: dismantled to a scrap 
value of perhaps $200,000 o1 less. Much of 
this dismantled machinery is rusting now 
on some side track in Poland or farther 
east because it doesn’t pay to move it another 
thousand miles. Even if reassembled, it is 
worth only a fraction of the value of the 
brand-new factory which the Germans could 
have delivered on reparations account. 

The Germans could have built new fac- 
tories ready for shipment into Russia within 
a year or two, and could have set them up 
in Russia. At the Crimea Conference, the 
figure of $20,000,000,000 worth of reparations 
in kind was mentioned. But at Potsdam we 
abandoned definite sums and as a result 
there is neither any reparations account nor 
any limit to the destruction of the wealth 
of central Europe. An economy worth in 
productive assets probably half as much as 
that of the United States is quickly being 
turned into a gigantic junk yard. Only the 
atomized mosaic of the family farm economy 
continues to function, but with all the arter- 
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ies of traffic severed and wilted. Without 
the purchasing power of consumers to buy 
their products, even these 2,000,000 family 
farms will deteriorate in productivity. 

Generalissimo Stalin told Senato Prprrr 
that Germany must be stripped of the Ruhr 
basin. But to whom can the Ruhr go? To 
France? Then any reconciliation between 
Prance and Germany becomes impossible, and 
France becomes Britain’s competitor. If 
France eats the Ruhr, she will soon die of 
it, because the dead corpse of Germany will 
give her carrion poison. This may or may 
not be in Russia’s interest; it certainly can- 
not be in the interest of America or Great 
Britain. The experiment of international- 
izing the Ruhr may sound fascinating. In 
reality it would turn out as productive of 
trouble as the division of Berlin into four 
separate zones has proved to be. 

The remaining argument is that it is desir- 
able to kill off unwanted competition. It is, 
strangely enough, the elder statesman Ber- 
nard Baruch’s open argument and that of 
some British industrialists. Mr. Baruch pro- 
poses to prevent Germany and Japan from 
ever again exporting industrial goods in order 
to protect American industry against what 
he calls “the products of sweated labor.” 

If this were the case, it would be in Amer- 
ica’s interest to stop exports from Great Brit- 
ain and every other United Nation as well. 
This whole philosophy implies that this war 
was the best investment ever made, because 
America and Great Britain are ridding them- 
selves of the nuisance of German industrial 
competition. No responsible businessman 
in Great Britain or the United States can 
possibly share Mr. Baruch’s philosophy with- 
out tacitly subscribing to Hitler’s and Mus- 
solini’s recipes of rubbing out competitors 
with the lead pipe. And the argument will 
certainly serve to stimulate Russian sus- 
picions, since everything that country ex- 
ports is produced under dictatorial state con- 
trol and, in many instances, is a “product of 
sweated labor.” 

However, neither apology for, nor criticism 
of, the jerry-built architectural monstrosity 
of Potsdam is of much help in the develop- 
ing emergency. Still less helpful is the con- 
clusion that because our efforts up to now 
have set a time bomb for chaos in Europe, 
the safest thing for us to do is to forget why 
we went to war, throw off the responsibilities 
victory has brought, and clear out. We, the 
greatest and most powerful democracy in the 
world, simply cannot write off Europe as a 
bad debt. We have really only one choice. 
We must reconsider, adjust, and reorganize 
our foreign policy as a going concern, from 
the standpoint of the best interests of the 
American people. We cannot return to iso- 
lation and dodge the question of Germany 
just because it may seem insoluble. 

We must prevent famine; we must restore 
Germany, and give her a chance to work her- 
self out of her present misery and to build 
a better future—for the sake of Europe, Great 
Britain, and ourselves. The responsibility for 
such a change in policy does not rest with 
officials in Washington, or with Presidential 
advisers alone. It rests in part with every 
adult citizen of the United States. We must 
not sit idly by and condemn the Crimea 
and Potsdam programs as a catastrophe on 
another planet. We must do our part in get- 
ting those policies—which are our policies— 
revised by democratic processes of govern- 
ment. There is a helpful suggestion in the 
way the boys in the Army. by their good 
common sense, have forced the abandon- 
ment of the unworkable and inhuman non- 
fraternization policy. 

Indeed, if the sovereign people of this 
great, free, and wealthy country have no 
better solution to offer than wantonly to 
lay waste the center of Europe. to the extent 
that tens of millions of people are perma- 
nently unemployed and hungry, then it 
would be more humane and more logical to 
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reopen the gas chambers of Belsen and Buch- 
enwald and to blow out the lives of thirty or 
forty million Germans and other Europeans 
with lethal gas. Compared with a generation 
of daily torture, this would be euthanasia. 
If the plans to force the Germans down 
to a rural slum are not changed, the terrific 
repercussions will fall eventually on every 
citizen of the United States—the veterans, 
the workers, the housewives, the children, 
and those yet unborn. After the last war we 
lost the sense of our nationa! interest in 
developments abroad. Now, at the birth of 
the atomic age, we are running the risk of 
ignoring an ever greater jeopardy that is 
already looming in Europe. The making of 
the last war began in Germany. The making 
of the peace can only begin as Germany is 
reconstructed. 

The vicious circle of atrocity and retalia- 
tion and renewed revenge must be broken. 
Otherwise our entire civilization will end, 
amid the detonation of atomic bombs. 





The Polish People Are Grateful for 
American Assistance 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1946 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I wish to include an interesting let- 
ter received from a Polish recipient of 
some articles of clothing, contributed in 
the United States for overseas distribu- 
tion. 

The writer of this letter is one Feliks 
Sarosiek, of Lomza, Poland. Mr. Saro- 
siek found in the clothing presented to 
him a slip of paper bearing the name of 
John N. Mushevic, of Greenfield, Mass., 
who was presumably the donor in the 
United States. 

This letter is a translation from the 
Polish language, and it was set to the 
UNRRA offices her. in Washington. The 
letter shows a deep and sinc>re apprecia- 
tion to the American people for these 
much-needed gifts. It also describes the 
terrible devastation, hardship, and mis- 
ery that these poor people have under- 
gone during the 6 years of war and Ger- 
man occupation. 

Let us urge and hope that the various 
relief campaigns that are under way in 
this country for the collection of food and 
clothing for the miserable and destitute 
people of Europe will receive the full 
support of every American. The kind- 
ness and assistance that we give now to 
these poor and unfortunate people will be 
repaid a thousandfold in friendship, love, 
and respect for Americans by the people 
of the world for many years to come. It 
is our best insurance for respect and 
honor among the suffering people of the 
world, and that our future position of 
leadership in the family of nations will 
be upheld and supported by them. 

The letter follows: 

Lomza, November 24, 1945. 

On the 20th November, just on the date 
of my namesday, I and my family received 
some clothes originating from UNRRA gifts. 
In the coat which was presented to me, I 
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found a slip of paper with the following ad- 
dress: John N. Mushevic, 356 Deerfield Street, 
Greenfield, Mass., USA. ~ 

As far as I can guess, the mentioned slip 
of paper has been put into the pocket by the 
kind donor to whom I wish to convey my 
heartiest thanks. 

The gifts collected and donated to the 
Poles by the noble American people repre- 
sent for us an invaluable help, especially with 
the advent of winter. The terrible devasta- 
tions caused by the war deprived us of every- 
thing. Our town where we live is situated 
northeast of Warsaw on the river Narew. Be- 
fore the war its population numbered about 
35,C00 inhabitants. It was a tidy and well- 
organized town. There were many schools, 
five churches, and a few industrial establish- 
ments. Today masonry and wreckage, here 
and there—like lonesome trees after a storm, 
stand shattered, gloomy houses. In fire- 
gutted interiors live people still terrified by 
the past horrors. Tremendous financial 
losses and still larger losses in people. There 
is no home, no family who should not suffer 
a loss of at least one member of the family. 
The war hasn't spared me either. The house 
in which I lived was bombed in 1939 on the 
second day of the war. Then I had gestapo 
on my heels and finally was arrested with my 
18-year-old son. We were in prison and in 
concentration camp during 18 months. My 
second son, 15 years old has been killed by 
the Germans in guerrilla warfare. My wife 
and daughter were obliged to live in conceal- 
ment for fear of the Germans and wandered 
from place to place. I am a fire-brigade spe- 
cialist. I am working now at the recenstruc- 
tion of the fire-brigade teams. My children 
had no chance to learn all during the war. 
Now they will start their school again. 

Giving the above short description of my 
present situation, I wish to thank you on my 
own behalf and also on behalf of those other 
citizens of our town who received UNRRA 
gifts. I should also like to express our thanks 
to all of your acquaintances who contributed 
to the organization of UNRRA help. If you 
are interested in any other details, I should 
be ever so glad to supply them to you. 

FELIKS SAROSIEK. 


Lc 


Our Taxpayer’s Interest in the British 
Loan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1946 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following statement 
made by me over the radio program 
Congressional Record of the Air, Mon- 
day, February 4, 1946: 


If the negotiators in the Anglo-American 
conference to arrange for a loan to Britain 
thought that the Members of Congress will 
sWallow any pill handed to them in the form 
of an agreement they must, by now, be hav- 
ing a second thought. 

The agreement is the first final termina- 
tion of a lend-lease account. In all we gave 
the British Commonwealth $29,000,000,000 of 
lend-lease, receiving back from the United 
Kingdom slightly more than four billion. 
Thus the bulk of lend-lease is written off. 

A line of credit of $3,750,000,000 will be 
available to Great Britain to be drawn upon 
until December 31, 1951. Great Britain then 
pays interest and principal on such part of the 
credit as it is used. Interest is at 2 percent 


over the 50-year repayment period, which 
starts 5 years after the ratification of the 
agreement, so that the effective rate on the 
entire sum over the 55-year period would be 
about 1.62 percent. Not so incidentally, 
when a GI borrows he must pay 4 percent. 

The United States then lends to the British 
an additional sum of between $650,000,000 
and $700,000,000 to be used by Britain in 
final settlement of lend-lease balances. This 
sum is to be repaid on the same basis as the 
line of credit, so that the total credit made 
available comes close to $4,400,000,000. 

The agreement is so full of escape clauses, 
weasel words, and abracadabra as to permit 
Great Britain to do anything she pleases 
after she receives the money. The promises 
to pay are loaded with ambiguities. The 
qualifications practically nullify the appar- 
ent pledges. The double talk is bound to 
lead to misunderstandings, charges of bad 
faith, and as they were the last time, Anglo- 
American relations will be poisoned again. 

Members of the House of Representatives 
and the Senate cannot be persuaded to forget 
Great Britain’s well-known default the last 
time. Once bitten, they are twice shy. They 
cannot forget the irritations created and 
the name calling, such as Uncle Shylock. 
The British press has already begun sniping. 
Because the loan was not an outright grant 
in aid or a loan without interest, Mr. 
Churchill testily stated, “As it is, we seem 
to have the worst of it both ways.” He even 
refrained from voting in the House of Com- 
mons. 

Yet we in the United States, examining 
the terms, find it would take a Sabbath day’s 
journey to go through the waiver of inter- 
est clauses to determine their exact meaning. 
We will have to pay more than 1.62 percent 
to raise the money for the loan—pay it to 
the American taxpayer. Even if Britain pays 
its obligations entirely, it will cost us an 
additional $2,000,0v0,000 to service the loan. 
I point this out to emphasize to Sir John 
Anderson, former Chancelor of the Exchequer, 
that it is not quite so “hard a bargain,” as 
he termed it. I remind Cir John that the 
clauses providing for waiver of interest pay- 
ments are wide enough to permit a B-29 to 
fiy through without touching the sides. 

Furthermore, it is not generally known 
that Bngland borrowed in 1941 from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation the sum 
of $425,000,000. There has been disbursed 
three hundred and ninety millions, leaving 
a balance upon which she can draw of $253,- 
265,000.. We hear little about that. She gave 
security to the RFC, and at the present mo- 
mént there are about eight hundred and 
ninety-five millions worth of securities held 
by RFC. Over and bey»nd that, Britain has 
huge free and clear assets in the United 
States which include $2,500,000,000 in nego- 
tiable cecurities and investments, a total of 
over three and a half billions. Why did she 
not propose that these assets be used to secure 
the contemplated loan? 

Question. Do you see, Mr. CELLER, any rela- 
tion between this loan and England’s foreign 
policy? 

Answer. I certainly do. This loan will be 
used to support not only the British at home 
but British imperialism abroad. There is no 
concrete limitation whatsoever on the use of 
any of our lend-lease war materials. Our 
Thunderbolts, our tanks, and our machine 
guns were used to maim and strafe innocent 
cititzens in Dutch Indonesia, in French 
Indochina, and supposedly independent 
Siam. That lend-lease material can still be 
placed by British in the hands of Indian and 
Japanese troops in subduing independence 
movements in colonial areas, despite the 
pledges of the Labor Party to encourage self- 
determination of subject peoples. 

The moneys can be used to enable Britain 
to continue to tear-gas and V-bomb her way 
into Palestine villages and settlements, there, 
again, to kill innocent men, women, and chil- 
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dren. The moneys can be used to support 
General Montgomery’s cruel refusal to per- 
mit Jews fleeing new Polish pogroms to enter 
the British zone of occupation. I have great 
admiration for General Montgomery, but he 
is acting under Britain’s callous orders. If 
the Jews attempt to cross the borders, they 
are met with guns and bullets. They want 
to go home to Palestine, but, again, a colonial 
policy supported by lend-lease guns seals the 
borders of Palestine against refugees. 

Question. It has been stated that this loan 
will help do away with the trade barriers 
Great Britain has drawn around the Sterling 
countries. Do you agree with that, Con- 
gressman? 

Answer. I do not. There is no definite 
clear-cut agreement in this Anglo-American 
loan proposal that Great Britain will dissi- 
pate the very irritating sterling area bloc 
pool which so blatantly discriminates against 
American trade and American traders. We 
cannot freely trade with India, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, Egypt, and other 
countries in the Levant. What dollars they 
possessed for the purchase of American goods 
has been converted into pounds by England 
and then frozen. The result is when these 
buyers want to buy American goods to be 
paid for with their own American dollars, 
they cannot do so. They can only buy where 
and in what quantities England permits 
them to buy. 

Moreover, the imperial trade preferences 
are not even mentioned in the Anglo-Ameri- 
can pact. This system, likewise, has a very 
deleterious effect on American trade and 
traders because within the British Dominions 
there is a tariff preference given one to the 
other, which preferences are denied to Amer- 
ican exvorters. 

I'd like to ask the question now, if you'll 
let me. Shall we, with four and a half bil- 
lions, bolster up British imperialism and 
British economic domination? That's a pe- 
culiar kind of way to endorse the Atlantic 
Charter. 

Question. Has Britain asked any of her 
creditors to scale down her indebtedness to 
them? 

Answer. We have no knowledge of Britain 
having asked her creditor countries to scale 
down the debt. I know if she asked India, 
whom she owes ahout $5,000,000,000, the peo- 
ple of India would do so gladly but in turn 
would demand political independence. Eng- 
land will not swallow such a condition. 1 
know that. many will be just as surprised 
as.I am to learn that. Greece, for example, 
has obtained a loan of forty-five million from 
Britain and that presently a Czechoslovakian 
mission is arranging for a loan from Britain 
in the announced sum of 25,000,000 gold 
pounds. If England is stone broke, how can 
she make these loans to Czechoslovakia and 
to Greece unless the money we turn over to 
her is so used? It appears, does it not, that 
Great Britain intends to get all the gravy 
and all the good will by making favorable 
trade treaties with Czechoslovakia and Greece 
at our expense and with our money. . 

Question. Now that the agreement is com- 
ing close to the time when it will be consid- 
ered by Congress, do you know how some in 
Britain view it? 

Answer. Well, for instance, Leopold §. 
Amery, former Secretary of State for India, 
said only the other day in addressing the 
Birmingham and Midland Institute of Ex- 
port, “The way down which America is try- 
ing to drive us is the way to ruin.” Such 
loan, he commented, is “national” suicide. 
If many in England talk that way and we in 
America talk about the disadvantages of the 
loan to the United States, I can’t see how 
such an arrangement can lead to peaceful 
relations between the two countries. — 

Question. How about the other countries 
that will follow suit in asking for a loan? 

Answer. That's it, exactly, Billy. France 
has sent a mission over here to make prepara- 
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tions for the asking of a loan. Russia will 
want money. So will China, to mention but 
afew. It seems to me that we ought to take 
stock of our ability to finance all these coun- 
tries who are clamoring for loans, It cer- 
tainly would not make for stable interna- 
tional relations to lend money to one coun- 
try and not to another. Are our resources 
inexhaustible? Ought we not ask how much 
of a burden our taxpayers can Carry once we 
start on the course of lending. 

The debt will be like a millstone around 
our own necks. It will cause no end of fric- 
tion and trouble. We shall be the wiser in 
the end, but also the loser. The wisdom will 
come too late. 





The Citizen and Foreign Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 7 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “The Citizen and Foreign 
Policy,” delivered by my distinguished 
predecessor, Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Jr., before the Foreign Policy Association, 
at Minneapolis, Minn., on February 4, 
1946. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 


It is a privilege to come before you today, 
and, for the first time in more than 2 years, 
to have the opportunity of expressing my in- 
ner convictions on some of the problems con- 
fronting our country and the world. A life- 
time of study and travel, both as a journalist 
and as a public official, to which was recently 
added military service in Africa, Italy, France, 
and Germany, form the background of these 
remarks. 

Our greatest, most overshadowing pre- 
occupation as a people today centers in our 
relations with the rest of the world, that is 
to say, our foreign policy. We feel compara- 
tively sure of ourselves when it comes to the 
waging of war, to the problems of peacetime 
production or to the decisions of domestic 
politics. But foreign policy is different. !f 
it is undoubtedly often an enigma to those 
who are engaged in conducting it, it must 
to the ordinary man be still more confusing. 
He must learn to distinguish between facts, 
which are infrequent; political opinions, 
which are commonplace; and gossip, which 
is going on all the time. 

It will clear the air to some extent if we 
automatically distrust all partisan political 
statements on foreign policy. Such state- 
ments have no place in the foreign field and 
it is reprehensible to seek to derive political 
advantage from foreign problems. Indeed, 
in the larger sense, there is often only one 
possible American policy; the question arises 
as to how skillfully it is handled by our offi- 
cials and as to how clearly it is understood 
and hence supported by the American public. 

Foreign policy also lends itself admirably 
to gossip. So much of the conduct of for- 
eign relations must necessarily be secret. It 
may be only human for a diplomat to want 
to conceal his failures; but he is also unable 
to advertise all his triumphs, lest in so doing 
he start a reaction which may prevent tri- 
umphs in the future. Speaking of gossip 
and its harmful effect, it may be pertinent 
to recall that in 1943 a committee of five 





Senators which had flown around the world 
visiting the war theaters was asked to ad- 
dress the Senate in what was officially called 
@ secret session. At that meeting I stated 
the obvious truth that Russian help in our 
war against Japan, at the proper time, would 
be of enormous value to us—endeavoring, 
of course, to make it clear that Russia then 
had her hands full fighting the Germans and 
that nothing should be done to hamper her 
im the war against the Nazis. A few hours 
later someone at the secret session had 
leaked to the press and had leaked inaccu- 
rately, saying that I had spoken critically of 
Russia for not fighting Japan at the same 
time that she was fighting with her back to 
the wall against Germany. 

This is one example of the unreliability of 
gossip. It behooves us all, whether we be 
publi> officials or private citizens, not to be- 
lieve every passing rumor and to speak with 
a far greater restraint and care about foreign 
policy than we are accustomed to speak about 
our own home politics. Moreover, while it 
is our traditional right, as freemen, to criti- 
cize our public officials, let us here today 
rather stress the duty incumbent on the citi- 
zen in a democracy to act in a serious and 
responsible manner, free from blind prej- 
udice, in considering our foreign affairs. 

Let us here today also stress the fact that 
we must cease to be greenhorns. We must 
not treat foreign policy as something apart 
from our daily lives. Our economic policies, 
for example, can determine the whole course 
of foreign relations. The biggest fact about 
American foreign policy today is that Amer- 
ican soldiers all over the world are demon- 
strating against further service abroad. Ac- 
tions speak louder than words. 

The international war has stopped, but 
peace has not returned to the earth. The 
Olid World is filled with people who are miser- 
ably clad, whose faces are drawn and pinched 
by hunger, and who live without proper 
shelter. Years of torture and cruelty have 
brought tragedy—and hate—into the souls 
of millions. There is widespread social un- 
rest; the elaborate prewar system for the 
distribution of the necessities of life has 
broken down. While international war has 
stopped, there are civil disturbances in dif- 
ferent parts of the earth, the consequences 
of which are just as deadly for those who get 
engulfed in them—and which are regarded 
by many as making a mockery of the prin- 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter and of the four 
freedoms. The white crosses in numerous 
cemeteries in foreign lands bear mute wit- 
ness to the sacrifices which the United States 
has made. And our own land, so physically 
untouched by war, can be the object of uni- 
versal hatred unless we are wise, farsighted 
and humane. The United Nations Organi- 
zation, set up to prevent international war, 
has not yet had a chance to prove its worth. 
#.d the advent of atomic energy—the secret 
of which will soon be known to all nations— 
makes cne feel that we have but a brief period 
of grace, that the sands are running out and 
that consequently the future must evoke 
from every one of us the best that is in us 
of intelligence, forbearance, farsightedness, 
and faith. 

But alarming as the outlook is, this is no 
time for despondency or fatalism. We must 
take stock of our assets as well as of our li- 
abilities. It is, for example, encouraging to 
realize that we have learned valuable les- 
sons from the mistakes of the last peace. In 
contrast with the last postwar era, we are at 
least seeking to maintain the alliance which 
won the victory. We have separated the 
building of peace machinery from the de- 
tailed execution of specific peace terms, thus 
avoiding one of the principal reefs on which 
the last peace treaty foundered. Moreover, 
we have had among the American people a 
far greater unanimity on foreign policy than 
existed after the last war, although possible 
lines of cleavage are easy to see. Modern 
science, by largely destroying the advantage 
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which geography conferred on us has con- 
vinced the average American that he cannot, 
no matter how much he might like to, let 
the rest of the world “stew in its own juice.” 
The ideal of a provincial nation of simple 
humble people, far from the beaten track, 
whose forbears came to this country to escape 
the tyrannies of the Old World, has given way 
to the realization that we have become the 
world’s greatest power and that, even if we 
elected to do nothing whatever, we would 
be inextricably involved in everything con- 
sequential that takes place in the world. 
Another asset is our enormous industrial and 
military might—if we can keep it—a decisive 
force in the war just ended and a potential 
force for good in the days ahead. Nor need 
we be too despondent because the principles 
of the Atlantic Charter and the “four free- 
doms” are not in effect all over the world to- 
day. In spite of this fact, the victory was 
well worth winning. After all, our soil is 
not occupied by the Germans or Japanese. 
Both nazism and Japanese imperialism, with 
the threat which they symbolized to lovers of 
freedom and to civilized society, have been 
destroyed. To this extent and in this way 
the war completely achieved its purpose. 
Finally, while it is true that the United Na- 
tions Organization is still in its infancy, there 
is cause for great encouragement in the fact 
that at least we have got an international 
organization and that the recent meeting at 
Moscow showed what Secretary Byrnes called 
such a friendly spirit as to justify some real 
hope for its growth. 

With these broad considerations in mind 
what can we say more specifically about the 
immediate outlook? One does not have to 
look far. Overshadowing the entire interna- 
tional scene is one subject—the atomic bomb. 
Overshadowing all international relations are 
our relations with Russia. 

Insofar as the atomic bomb is concerned, 
we can at the moment but hope that the 
unanimous vote of the United Nations As- 
sembly creating a commission to consider 
problems arising from the discovery of atomic 
energy will lead to effective international 
inspection of atomic bomb production facili- 
ties and effective international control of this 
Weapon. We must hope for such control 
under the auspices of the United Nations Or- 
ganization. In devising such a control our 
minds must be bold and unhampered by 
precedent or old legalisms. We may well 
remember that a man whose home town has 
been hit by an atomic bomb has very little 
Sovereignty left. The true object of govern- 
ment is the welfare of the citizens and not 
the preservation of any particular system, 
outdated or otherwise. Lincoln said: “The 
dogmas of the quiet past are inadequate to 
the stormy present. The occasion is piled 
high with difficulty, and we must rise with 
the occasion. As our case is new, so we must 
think anew and act anew. We must disen- 
thrall ourselves.” 

The bomb not only proves the need for 
effective international action; it also proves 
the need—if proof were mnecessary—for a 
strong America, strong in its productive 
power, strong in its faith in its institutions, 
and consequently strong in its military 
might. It is hard to follow those who see 
an inconsistency—not to say disloyalty—in 
one who fervently desires to promote inter- 
national collaboration and at the same time 
wants a strong Army, Navy, and Ai Force 
After all, it is well to have two strings to 
your bow—although this is not the primary 
reason for keeping America strong. A prime 
reason is that our military might is an essen- 
tial prerequisite to an effective foreign pol- 
icy. Let us hope that we have learned one 
bitter lesson from the past, which is that 
your foreign policy is only as effective as 
the strength in readiness behind it. Words 


and resolutions, threats and bluffs, are of 
little avail when internationa! relations get 
strained. While excessive armaments have 
been a cause of war in certain places, the 
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United States has never once been involved 
in war because we were too well prepared. 
The contrary has more often been the case. 
As General Eisenhower said, our fighting 
forces “have but a single mission—to discour- 
age or to repel aggression.” 

And the future will be worse. It is es- 
timated that we will have 30 minutes’ warn- 
ing of the approach of hostile bomb-laden 
aircraft or missiles. We will no longer have 
@ year or two in which to get ready. The 
next time we will be the first country to 
be struck; not the last. Our entire salva- 
tion, therefore, may depend on being im- 
mediately ready. Marshal Foch is said to 
have remarked: “For a Nation to be re- 
spected, it must be worthy of respect. Vic- 
tory doesn’t last very long.” 

There are those who oppose military pre- 
paredness who ask, “Whom are you going 
to fight?” There are many answers to this 
question. One answer is to ask the ques- 
tion: “Who are the criminals against whom 
you maintain your police force?” No one 
knows who they are or who they may be 
10 years hence; but we do know that we 
need a police force. Indeed the mere exist- 
ence of such a force may prevent certain 
criminals from ever developing. It is also 
worth noting that in 1919 and 1920 exactly 
this same question was asked whenever na- 
tional defense legisiation was under con- 
sideration. And in 1919 we had just finished 
a war in which two of our allies were Italy 
and Japan. 

We not only want a strong America—we 
want a kind and a generous America. Who- 
ever has been in Europe recently knows the 
stark and tragic prospect ahead. He has 
probably seen old people and small children 
lining up in mud-soaked fields with tin cans 
in their hands in which to catch the left- 
overs of the American soldiers’ meals. Com- 
mon humanity demands that we help these 
miserable people. Those who are not moved 
by the humanitarian appeal should realize 
that America treads a dangerous and a lonely 
path as the only well-fed Nation in a starv- 


ing world—and that the terrible epidemic 
diseases resulting from undernourishment 
are no respecters of frontiers. 

Our spending abroad must not only be 
done humanely, but with efficiency and good 


judgment. Improper use of such supplies 
cannot be condoned. Foolish and wasteful 
expenditures abroad arouse justifiable resent- 
ment. The question of economic loans, as 
distinct from relief, should be decided on a 
broad and farsighted basis. We must always 
satisfy ourselves of the probability that the 
terms of these loans will be complied with. 
To set up requirements which will not be 
complied with leads inevitably to bad feeling 
and therefore defeats one of the major pur- 
poses of the loan. Let the terms therefore 
correspond with the facts and the probabil- 
ities. Such loans, even though they may 
appear to some to be unusually liberal, can 
in the end be helpful not only to the country 
which receives them, but to the United States 
as well, 

Just as the atomic bomb is the prime issue 
confronting the nations, so do our relations 
with Russia at present overshadow all inter- 
national relations. The emergence of the 
two so-called superstates—the United States 
and Russia—is one of the revolutionary con- 
sequences of this \.ar. Both countries oc- 
cupy vast land masses; the population of 
both countries stem from differing racial 
origins; both have in varying degrees, and 
alone among the nations of the world, the 
mass population, the natural resources and 
the strong central government essential to 
the prosecution of modern war. In neither 
country is thinking shackled by the dead 
hand of the past. 

Both countries have vast natural resources 
within theiz own borders which are clamor- 
ing for development:- Both have expanded 
into unsettled areas—we to our west; they 


to their east. Both have engaged in defen- 
sive wars to preserve the freedom of their 
respective countries. In 1863 Russia made a 
gesture of friendship to the Union by send- 
ing its naval vessels to New York. But the 
great bond, of course, is the grand alliance 
with Russia against Nazi Germany. No one 
of us—American, British, or Russian—could 
have defeated Germany alone. It required a 
grand alliance. Not only will the world not 
forget Stalingrad, but there are many Ameri- 
can soldiers who will remember with gratitude 
moments last year when Russian troops drew 
German troops from the western front. 

Last year, to be sure, we could not talk of 
the differences between us. Our authorities 
adopted the attitude that there could F2 no 
criticism of our allies. The unfortunate re- 
sult of this suppression of all criticism is 
that today, when free speech has returned, 
the normal human faults of our allies are 
exaggerated, sometimes with explosive force 
and dangerous possibilities. 

There is, to be sure, many a difference, 
many a broad ideological gulf between us 
and the Russians. Our ideas on religion, on 
democracy, on individual freedom, and on 
free enterprise are widely different. Their 
system of government is just about the op- 
posite of ours in many respects. We believe 
in uncontrolled publicity, and they believe 
in what Senator VANDENBERG callr “the iron 
curtain.” Even words like “democracy” mean 
different things to each of us. Public opin- 
ion here is relatively unorganized and di- 
vided, which necessarily reflects itself in the 
policy of our Government. We have strong 
historic ties with Poland and some of the 
smaller countries in eastern Europe. Russia 
has taken unilateral steps with regard to 
these countries which cause us_ sincere 
concern. 

Maybe we cause the Russians disquiet. 
After all, they know us no better than we 
know them. It is estimated that there are 
not more than 250 Americans in Russia and 
not more than 2,000 persons in the United 
States holding Russian passports. How can 
we fail to be ignorant? Our philosophy about 
publicity may strike them as dangerous and 
excessive. They may be puzzled by our in- 
tense interest in countries so close to them. 
They may recall that in the past Americans 
have supported the White Russians in prefer- 
ence to the Bolsheviks and that in the Russo- 
Japanese War we certainly appeared to be 
sympathetic to Japan. They may look at our 
Navy and air force with at least a~ much 
awe as we contemplate their huge ground 
army. We can perhaps get an idea of how 
they feel about our possession of the atomic 
bomb by asking ourselves how we would feel 
if Russia alone had the bomb and, having 
used it, refused to share it. In fact, we have 
each done much to insult, antagonize, and 
thwart the other. In the past few months 
the loose talk has grown to proportions 
which to me seem dangerous. 

Because, my fellow citizens, here we are 
in 1946. We want peace with them and 
I’m convinced that they want peace with us. 
We do not compete with each other—uniess 
you see a competition in the realm of po- 
litical ideas. There is no place today where 
our truly vital interests touch. We have 
the word of one American Ambassador who, 
while speaking of his conferences with Rus- 
sian statesmen, said that while he seldom 
agreed with them, they never misled him. 
Moreover, we all know that with the United 
States and Russia together there will be in- 
ternational peace for all. Others may dis- 
turb the peace of the world; only we two can 
destroy it. 

Why not face all these things frankly? 
Why not recognize that vituperation defeats 
its own purpose? If angry talk could im- 
prove the lot of one human being or could 
advance even an inch the cause of religious 
tolerance, there would be justification for 
it—but we know that such talk can only 
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worsen the conditions which they are de. 
signed to improve. 

Needless to say, there is no suggestion here 
that we change our beliefs or our ways. We 
cling passionately to our system, with its 
guaranty of religious liberty, of free enter. 
prise, and freemen. There can be not even 
a suggestion of surrender of principle. In- 
deed, no question of like or dislike is in. 
volved. We have the word of Marshal Stalin 
himself that he wants his country judged 
dispassionately.. “Just judge the Soviet 
Union objectively,” he recently remarked, 
“Do not either praise us or scold us. Just 
know us and judge us as we are and base 
your estimate of us upon facts and not on 
rumors.” 

This means that we not take some ailarm- 
ing, though isolated, incident, and in our 
minds carry it to its logical extreme. Let 
us remember that, fortunately, things sel- 
dom go to their logical extremes. 

It means being firm and definite and not 
talking too much. 

It means keeping your word whenever you 
give it—and not necessarily giving it very 
often. The man who is firm and definite is 
respected and gets results; he who indulges 
in abuse and rumor-mongering achieves only 
trouble for himself and for those whom he 
seeks to help. 

It means that we should always remember 
that the Russians are a practical people, who 
have come along in a hard school of inter- 
national relations, and who realize that force, 
after all, is the thermal unit of interna- 
tional politics. 

To what conclusion about Russia does all 
this lead us? To this: That we must have 
an efficient working arrangement with Rus- 
sia. There is indeed, as the Catholic bishops 
of the United States recently said, “a clash 
of ideologies,” but, they continue, “the frank 
recognition of these differences is prelimi- 
nary to any sincere effort in realistic coopera- 
tion for peace * * *.” There must be 
“honest, promising discussion even on di- 
verging plans.” Accordingly, “our country 
acted wisely in deciding to participate in this 
world organization. It is better than world 
chaos.” 

“Better than world chaos.” That is the 
point. And chaos is what we may have un- 
less we develop a working arrangement with 
Russia. This involves not only our diplo- 
mats; it imposes an obligation on all of us 
to think clearly and fairly and to speak with 
firmness and restraint. 

High on the list of problems between the 
United States and Russia is, after the atomic 
bomb, the treatment of Germany. If agree- 
ment on the policy to be followed toward 
Germany is achieved, it will make a host of 
other problems easier to solve. 

In thinking about Germany, the following 
suggestions are submitted: 

Germany’s capacity to wage modern war 
must be eliminated. This involves, among 
other things, elimination of Nazi personnel 
from posts of authority, destruction of mili- 
tary installations and organizations, and of 
heavy industry having military potential. 

Germany’s pacification must be conducted 
so as to enable her to the maximum extent 
possible to subsist without external assist- 
ance. 

Germany's currency and transport systems 
should be unified on a national scale. The 
present division of Germany into zones is 
responsible for much needless hardship and 
for much extra trouble and expense for the 
occupying forces. 


Germany’s interior administration, as 
General Eisenhower has said, should not re- 
main under American military government 
now that the war is over. Our military-gov- 
ernment officers, in common with other Army 
personnel, want to return to civilian life. 
The sooner civilian administrators can take 
over their functions, the better. 
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we should announce to the world and to 
ourselves that we intend in the long future 
to maintain an active interest in what hap- 
pens to Germany and that we will support 
that interest with whatever is necessary. 
We should be breaking faith with those who 
died in this terrible war and we should be 
inviting future trouble for ourselves if we 
allowed the hard-won gains of this war to 
evaporate simply because we had lost inter- 
est in the future of Germany. 

Germany’s miiltary occupation is essential, 
but it is to be hoped that the United States 
will not indefinitely have to furnish a large 
army of occupation for that purpose. Such 
duty goes against our grain, and the citizens 
of other countries do such work with more 
liking than we do. Prompt and detailed 
study should be given to the practicability 
of recruiting a force among the stateless 
young men in Germany who would make a 
life work of policing the country. There are 
surely many there who would willingly join 
a properly organized military force and who 
would not find the task of policing Germany 
uncongenial. There is the great possibility 
that such a program could materially reduce 
the demands on the United States to furnish 
occupation troops. It is indeed quite con- 
ceivable that such a constabulary could take 
over all functions except those to be per- 
formed by our American officers and by our 
technically trained troops. It might con- 
ceivably reduce American troop requirements 
in our zone in Germany to a few separate 
tank battalions. The idea should be thor- 
oughly explored. 

If agreement is obtained on basic policies, 
it will be time to consider whether Germany 
can, for administrative purposes, be placed 
under the jurisdiction of the United Nations 
Organization. It is perhaps not too much to 
hope that Austria could be so placed within 
a short space of time. Remember that, inso- 
far as man-made devices are concerned, the 
United Nations Organization is our best hope. 
We must give it things to do so that its 
muscles may grow strong by exercise. We 
must be careful, insofar as we can control 
the problems which come before it, to give it 
in its early years only those problems which 
are virtually sure to have a successful out- 
come. 

To sum up: 

1. The citizen in his approach to foreign 
policy must beware of gossip and rumor; 
avoid partisan politics; and talk and think 
with restraint. 

2. America must be gencrous and help the 
distressed in other lands. 

3. America must be strong, especially in her 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

4. Effective control under the United Na- 
tions Organization, with thorough inspec- 
tion and other safeguards, of the production 
and possession of the atomic weapon is the 
prime objective of foreign policy. 

5. An efficient working arrangement be- 
tween the United States and Russia is of 
paramount importunce to peace. 

6. Germany to be demilitarized. 

7. A constabulary recruited from state- 
less persons to police Germany could ma- 
terially reduce the demand on the United 
States to furnish occupation troops and 
should be thoroughly, vigorously, and 
promptly expored. 

8. Build up and strengthen the United 
Nations Organization. 

Yes, build it up; it is our best hope. It ts, 
aS your own distinguished citizen, Governor 
Stassen, truly remarked, “a vital beachhead” 
in the battle for peace. It is an instrument 
which, as Mr. Bevin recently declared, “if 
all nations resolve to use it, can establish a 
rule of law and prevent war.” He said 
further: 

“I say ‘resolve to use it’ because to my 
mind here is the essence of the problem. Just 
as no system of inspection or control of 
weapons is to avail without good will, so no 


international organization, however care- 
fully framed, will be of any avail unless the 
nations resolve to lay aside war and threat 
of war as an instrument of policy—uniless 
they determine to establish between them- 
selves such mutual confidence that war is 
unthinkable.” 

Indeed in the words of the Scripture, “the 
jetter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” 
The abiding answer to the question of 
whether we shall have peace lies in the hearts 
of men. This spirit is stronger and more 
all-pervading than any organization, system 
or device. “The Kingdom of Heaven is 
within you.” Indeed systems and devices to 
be successful, should follow closely the de- 
velopment of human nature and not try to 
act as a strait jacket for human passions, 
The strength of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion lies in the fact that it is an honest 
document, corresponding to the sentiments 
of the times. We all hope that it will grow 
because its growth connotes a growth in 
those spiritual values which are decisive in 
our quest for peace. 

In conclusion, let us be inspired by the 
thought that such a growth is by no means 
out of the question. In the war just ended 
we saw some manifestations of the human 
spirit which were sublime enough to achieve 
anything. Men lived—and died—dangerously 
for ideals that were close to them. On the 
home front the American people were united 
by a common ideal. There was unity in 
Congress, reflecting the unanimous desire 
throughout the land to win the war, regard- 
less of consequences. On the fighting fronts 
we saw this unity to an even more marked 
degree. General Eisenhower not only com- 
manded Army, Navy and Air; he also com- 
manded the troops of many different na- 
tions. I saw this international command 
at very close range in the extremely effective 
generalship of General Devers, who had all 
French combat units in Europe under his 
orders. These international commands had 
elements of great difficulty, since war is al- 
ways difficult. Orders had to be issued, as 
they always are in war, spelling life and 
death. To take life and death orders from 
a foreigner is different from taking them 
from one of your own. Yet, in spite of these 
manifold opportunities for bitter feeling, we 
ended the war as friends with our allies 

May this partnership on the battlefield 
be the forerunner of successful cooperation in 
the larger field of international relations so 
that the ordinary men and women of the 
world may live their lives and rear their 
children in peace. 
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OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1946 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, a sad lack 
of information about India exists in the 
United States. The same lack of in- 
formation about the United States exists 
in India. Whatever information we do 
manage to get about India is so colored 
by British propaganda that it hardly 
serves the purpose. 

The average American sees the Indian 
either as a bizarre turbaned person or as 
an untouchable in a loin cloth. The pic- 
ture of the american the Indian has is 
hardly more accurate or flattering. 
Americans are either vacuous illiterates 


or racketeers. Such misconceptions 
hardly serve to build up friendly, under- 
standing relations between the two 
peoples. 

During the war, India supplied us with 
millions of dollars of war materials. As 
a result thereof, she has with us a favor- 
able trade balance in the sum of a billion 
and a half dollars with which she could 
and wants to buy our goods if and when 
the restrictions of the British sterling 
area bloc pool are lifted. This fact is 
not generally known in America. 

The opportunities of mutual trade be- 
tween the two countries are boundless. 
But the lack of knowledge of each other 
creates barriers which are disadvanta- 
geous to such mutual trade. 

Public_relations between the two coun- 
tries can best be served by India setting 
up its own information service in the 
United States. She must no longer rely 
on the slanted items sent out by the 
British Information Service or the Brit- 
ish Embassy. Until she does that India 
remains for the vast majority of Amer- 
icans an enigma. Such information 
service will offset the statements of Brit- 
ish lecturers and writers in this country 
who are constantly disparaging India and 
minimizing the India independence 
movement and who are constantly bal- 
looning out of all proportion the differ- 
ences between the Moslems and the 
Hindus. 

Our own press has been anything but 
generous in printing articles and dis- 
patches about the 390,000,000 people of 
India. For example, the sister of Nehru, 
Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit was in the 
United States on a speaking tour. She 
is a charming and dynamic personal- 
ity. Yet, the American people read scant 
notices of her talks and the enthusi- 
astic receptions accorded her. 

How much has appeared in our press, 
for instance, about the Bombay plan for 
the industrialization of India? 

The Associated Press and United Press 
are now, fortunately, widening their 
coverage of India. They should be con- 
gratulated in getting a better message 
about America to India. 

India should know that many of us 
in the United States are genuimely in- 
terested in India. We want more and 
more knowledge of her aims, aspira- 
tion, culture, and history. 





Treasury Enforcement Agencies 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1946 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, an- 
nually the Treasury Department issues 
a release in reference to the activities 
of the enforcement agencies. This is 
always very interesting reading. 

All enforcement agencies of the Treas- 
ury Department are under the Chief 
Coordinator, Hon. Elmer L. Irey. 
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Unde. the permission granted me, I 
include as part of my remarks the state- 
ment just released. It follows: 


Officers of the United States customs serv- 
ice today saw statistical evidence of the shift 
of world trade and travel toward a peace- 
time basis with emphasis, from the enforce- 
ment point of view, on the traditional con- 
traband of undeclared luxury merchandise— 
diamonds, furs, watches, and: such. 

Elmer L. Irey, Chief Coordinator of Treas- 
ury Enforcement Agencies, reported to Sec- 
retary Vinson that seizures of all types of 
smuggled commodities increased sharply in 
1945, to 17,009, compared to 10,215 in 1944. 
Two elements swelled the total: First, the 
disposition of travelers to attempt to bring 
in or export scarce commodities, from beef- 
steak to nylons and automobile tires, in vio- 
lation of wartime regulations; and in the 
closing months, conventional smuggling 
growing out of relaxed conditions of trade 
and travel. With the easing of the United 
States supply situation, liquor seizures de- 
clined. 

E. J. Shamhart, Deputy Commissioner of 
Customs, said today that the Agency is ap- 
plying improved inspection techniques and 
equipment developed as a wartime protective 
service to the peacetime checking of trav- 
elers and their luggage and shipments of 
m rchandise through customs. He said those 
attempting to avoid payment of duties on 
merchandise will have a tougher gauntlet to 
run than ever before. 

Mr. Irey reported that the United States 
Secret Service continued to depress money 
counterfeiting toward the vanishing point; 
but that theft and forgery of Government 
checks and bonds increased, although rela- 
tively slightly in comparison with the huge 
increase in such items being issued or out- 
standing. More than 23,000 checks were in- 
volved in Secret Service investigations during 
1945, compared to 15,700 in 1944; and 1,841 
persons were arrested on forgery charges. 
Discovery of coin counterfeiting within the 
walls of Missouri State Penitentiary was a 
spectacular incident of Secret Service inves- 
tigative activities. 

The Alcohol Tax Unit of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue reported a decline in illicit 
distilling operations as reflected by still and 
mash seizures, but said vhe traditional moon- 
srine States of the Scuth witnessed fairly 
substantial substitution of cane sirup and 
home-made sorghum for scarce sugar, with 
operations continuing about as usual. 

The 14 Southern States contributed 
95 percent of all the stills seized, 92 percent 
of the mash seized, and 85 percent of the 
persons arrested for liquor law violations. 

For the entire country, still seizures in 
1945 were 7,521, compared with 7,762 in 1944, 
with arrests of 9,492 compared to 11,911 in 
1944. 

The Treasury’s smallest investigative unit, 
the Foreign Funds Control Compliance Sec- 
tion, continued its policing of funds of 
enemy firms and nationals, with its out- 
standing case ein, the blocking as German 
of some $5,000,000 in cash and securities in 
five New York banks. These ussets were held 
in the name of a Swiss company, which, in- 
vestigation disclosed, was in turn owned by a 
Germar company. 

During 1945, 11,012 persons were convicted 
in Federal courts of violations of laws ad- 
ministered by the above agencies and the 
Bureau of Narcotics and Intelligence Unit of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, which, col- 
lectively, make up the Treasury enforcement 
agencies. In 1944, convictions totaled 
10,888. 

Typical of the cases developed by Customs 
in increasing numbers during the closing 
months of 1945 was the seizure, from a pro- 
fessional entertainer returning from Latin 
America by plane, of 32 cut diamonds and 
other gems concealed in haggage. The pas- 
senger paid $4,000 in penalties and sur- 


rendered the gems for forfeiture to the Gov- 
ernment. 

Customs officers broke up a small scale 
rum-smuggling conspiracy operat! ig between 
Cuba and Florida, and involving the masters 
of three vessels and Officials of a steamship 
company. They sought to evade payment of 
duties by means of false manifests. 

In the same area, officers foiled an exten- 
sive plot to export critically scarce truck 
tires. The conspirators sought to evade ex- 
port control regulations by mounting the 
new tires on the wheels of decrepit auto- 
mobiles and then exporting the automobiles. 
The “wrecks” were driven or towed through 
mud to conceal the newness of the tires. 

Other cases involved illegal exportation of 
gold for sale abroad, and an attempt to ex- 
port to the Orient, without license, quanti- 
ties of medical supplies. 

The Secret Service continued to combat 
counterfeiting and check forgeries with wide- 
spread use of educational films, newspaper 
and magazine publicity, and radio warnings 
designed to alert the public and storekeepers 
to the methods followed by these racketeers. 

Two abortive attempts to make counter- 
feit currency were smashed during the year, 
one in Washington, D. C., and one in St. 
Petersburg, Fla. Plates and equipment and 
bogus money were seized in each case, and 
only one note got into circulation in the two 
ventures. One man was arrested in each case. 

The coin-manufacturing plant in Missouri 
Penitentiary involved 20-year-old William L. 
Patterson, who was serving a 2-year sentence 
for burglary. While working in the prison 
foundry, he is alleged to have made sand 
moulds for manufacturing counterfeit 
nickels, dimes, quarters, and half dollars out 
of iron and aluminum, which he spent in 
the prison commissary. His activities were 
discovered only 2 weeks before he was due 
for discharge, and he is now under indict- 
ment and awaiting trial on the counter- 
feiting charge. 

Chief Frank Wilson of the Secret Service 
reported that losses to the public from cir- 
culation of counterfeit currency and coins 
dropped to a new low of $25,666 in 1945, com- 
pared to $28,067 in 1944. In some years in 
the middle thirties such lossee ran to more 
than a million dollars a year. 

The most spectacular check forgery case 
of the year was solved with the arrest of Ar- 
thur Moses in New York on November 24. 
Moses confessed he had made a living by 
victimizing merchants with more than 1,000 
stolen checks.since 1938, realizing at least 
$50,000. He operated in Detroit, Louisville. 
Chicago, “incinnati, Philadelphia, and other 
cities, in addition to New York. 

The Secret Service received for investiga- 
tion more than 6,500 bonds stolen and fraud- 
ulently negotiated during the year. In one 
case, in Philadelphia, Stanley S. Gnagey, 19 
years old. was arrested in connection with 
theft and forgery of $1,240 worth of bonds, 
the proceeds of which he exhausted on a 
New York spending spree. He was sentenced 
in State court for the burglary and faces cther 
charges 

Chief Wilson warned bond owners to keep 
their securities in a safe place and to keep a 
record of bond serial numbers separately to 
aid in recovery if losses should occur. 

In addition to its perennial war against 
moonshiners, continued prosecution of liq- 
uor black marketeers of the recent shortage 
years and evaders of the floor tax stipulated 
in recent revenue acts, the Alcohol Tax Unit 
tackled a new problem in 1945. The Unit, 
charged with enforcement of the National 
Firearms Act, conducted a Nation-wide cam- 
paign to register automatic weapons such as 
machine guns, submachine guns, and ma- 
chine pistols brought in as souvenirs by re- 
turning servicemen. The Unit sought to per- 
suade the owners to render these and other 
weapons unserviceable for the protection of 
their families and to decrease the possibility 
of such weapons falling into criminal hands. 
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Stewart Berkshire, head of the Unit, saiq 
the campaign was considered imperative jn 
view of a rapidly developing wave of crimes 
of violence in which such weapons brought 
in originally as souvenirs figured. He pointed 
out that the law provides a tax of $200 on 
each transfer of automatic weapons, a lia. 
bility which can be avoided if the guns are 
made unserviceable. 


Hon. John Elliott Rankin, the Gentleman 
from Mississippi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1946 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include an article appearing in 
the Washington Post on February 3, 
1946, by Miss Virginia Van der Veer, con- 
cerning the service rendered his district, 
his State, and his country by my good 
friend and colleague, Hon. JOHN RANKIN, 
of Mississippi: 


JOHN RANKIN: A BARRYMORE IN SOUTHERN 
SounD EFFECT 


(By Virginia Van der Veer) 


JOHN ELLIOTT RANKIN—tousled hair, 
Barrymore profile and southern sound ef- 
fects—has an alert eye cocked at 1971. 

It’s an anniversary the fiery Democrat 
would like to keep—his 50-year mark in 
Congress. 

The small man with the big voice from 
Mississippi’s northeast corner is halfway 
there. On March 4 he'll round the corner 
into his second quarter-century on Capitol 
Fill. 

Drop around the big dome about 7:30 any 
morning but Sunday. The wiry, slightly 
stooped man in a black suit, hot-footing it 
across the Capitol’s front yard toward the 
House Office Building is JoHN E. RANKIN 
He’s been making this same trek, from home 
in the nearby Methodist Building, since 1928. 


NICKNAMES APLENTY 


Newsmen in the press gallery who hear 
his daily harangues call him “Silent John,” 
In the early scrapping days of Government 
electric power he was “Kilowatt John.” Re- 
cent opponents have applied the titles of 
“Republican Leader of the House” and 
“Gadfly.” He has been accused of being 
antiunion and antilabor. RANKIN says he 
isn’t. Ele says he believes in the right of la- 
bor to bargain collectively, but is opposed to 
“racketeering.” 

RANKIN is perhaps better known for his 
dislikes than his likes. Among his dislikes: 
Communists, un-American activities, the Fair 
Employment Practice Committee (FEPC), 
anti-poll-tax moves. 

He is equally positive about his likes, but 
not quite so vociferous. These include: the 
late Gen. George S. Patton, Thomas Jefferson, 
rural electrification, servicemen, and vet- 
erans, mockingbirds and politics. 

It was as a 38-year-old Tupelo, Miss., 
lawyer that RANKIN first came to the House 
on March 4, 1921. Colleagues probably saw 
little unusual about the new Mississippi 
Member—a sawmill operator’s son, Methodist, 
war veteran, and married man. 

Yet of the 205 newcomers to Congress 
that day, RANKIN is the only one still serv- 
ing in the House. And from the point of 
view of service only 15 Members outrank 
him. 
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REAL “POWER LINES” 


In the 13 elections since that year.no op- 
ponent has carried more than one county 
against RANKIN. Few have carried one. 

Why? Rankin points to a map on his 


office wall. The long, first district on Mis- 
sissippi’s east border is crisscrossed with pat- 
terns of green lines 

“Know what those are?” asks Kilowatt 
John. “They’re power lines. Electric lights 
for farmers, and electric milking machines, 
and electric refrigerators, and some day a 
new, all-electric veterans’ hospital at Tupelo. 

“That’s my biggest job in these 25 years. 
If I hadn’t been here I don’t think those 
farmers would have had lights for 50 more 
years. 

T RANKIN likes to hark back to the days of 
famous congressional battles. 

His first victory, he recalls, was “the bat- 
tle of Shiloh Road,” when the new Member 
first learned the value of Thomas Jefferson’s 
manual on House rules. His parliamentary 
adroitness—now a House legend—won ap- 
proval for a concrete road between Corinth, 
Miss., and Shiloh Battlefield. 


SCRAPS GET BIGGER 


RANKIN went from Shiloh to bigger scraps. 
He supported. Nebraska’s Senator George 
Norris in getting the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority created by Congress. His amend- 
ment raised monthly base pay of World War 
II servicemen to $50. It was RANKIN who 
led the successful drive in January 1945 for 
a permanent committee on un-American ac- 
tivities. 

A House session seldom opens without. the 
fiery-voiced Mississippian. He likes to be on 
hand also at the close of each day’s affairs. 
“That’s when the skullduggery is done.” 


NOT AFRAID OF WAR 


His days are busy. “I’m too conscientious,” 
says RANKIN. Besides his chairmanship of 
the Veterans’ Committee, the Mississippian 
holds high rank on four other House com- 
mittees. 

The Rankin office usually closes promptly 
at 5. The boss crosses the Capitol lawn 
again, eats with his family, goes to an occa- 
sional movie or early to bed. 

Folding up his first quarter-century on 
the Hill, RANKIN already has plans for the 
next. He wants: A Tennessee-Tombighee 
waterway, more lights for American farmers, 
better things for veterans, “a safe, free Na- 
tion.” 

War? The Mississippian doesn’t think 
he'll see another. 

“There's only us and Russia,” he figures. 
“And neither wants anything from the other. 
If we sit tight and keep our powder dry, we 
won't fight again.” 





The Case of Robert Morss Lovett, Good- 
win B. Watson, and William E. Dodd, 
Jr., Versus the United States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1946 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, there are 
those who feel that Congress, through its 
power over appropriations, can deny con- 
tinuation of employment to public offi- 
cials. Congress recently tested this out 
in the case of the above-named gentle- 
men. Those men took their case to the 


United States Court of Claims which 
XCII—App.—_— 36 


handed down a decision on November 5, 
1945. Because the matter was pending 
for considerable time and is of vital im- 
portance to the country, I believe the 
reprint of the opinion would be of in- 
terest to my colleagues and the Nation. 


The opinion speaks for itself. It is as 
follows: 


IN THE CourT or CLAIMS OF THE UNITED 
StaTes—Nos. 46026, 46027, 46028—Decipep 
NoveMsBer 5, 1945—Rosert Morss Lovett v. 
THe Unrrep States, GoopwIn B. WATSON v. 
THE UNITED STATES, WILLIAM E. Dopp, JR., v. 
THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Charles A. Horsky for the plaintiffs; Mr. 
Edward B. Burling, Miss Amy Ruth Mahin, 
and Covington, Burling, Rublee, Acheson & 
Shorb, were on the briefs. 

Mr. Rawlings Ragland, with whom was Mr. 
Assistant Attorney General Francis M. Shea, 
for the Attorney General. Messrs. Donald B. 
MacGuineas and Henry Weihofen were on 
the brief. 

Mr. John C. Gall for the Congress of the 
United States. Messrs. Dean Hill Stanley, 
William FP. Howe, Karl M. Dollak, Joseph G. 
Butts, Jr., John E. Ritzert, and Clark M. Rob- 
ertson were on the briefs. 

This case having been heard by the Court 
of Claims, the court, upon the stipulation 
entered into between the parties, makes the 
following special findings of fact: 


NO. 46026. ROBERT MORSS LOVETT V. THE UNITED 
STATES 

No. 46026. Robert Morss Lovett v. The 
United States: 

1. Plaintiff, Robert Morss Lovett, is a citi- 
zen of the United States and at the time of 
the filing of this suit was a resident of the 
Virgin Islands. 

2. Plaintiff was commissioned the United 
States Government Secretary of the Virgin 
Islands on April 28, 1939, having been ap- 
pointed by the President pursuant to section 
21 of the Organic Act of the Virgin Island 
(act of June 22,1936). Plaintiff took the oath 
of office on July 17, 1939. On August 26, 1943, 
plaintiff was appointed executive assistant to 
the Governor of the Virgin Islands by the 
Secretary of Interior, pursuant to authority 
granted in section 23 of the Organic Act of 
the Virgin Islands (act of June 22, 1936) to 
succeed Mr. W. M. Freeman, who had re- 
signed. Plaintiff entered on duty as such 
executive assistant on October 12, 1943. 

3. The compensation for the position of 
Executive Assistant to the Governor of the 
Virgin Islands is fixed at a base rate of $4,600 
per annum plus a 25-percent differential for 
services outside of the continental United 
States, plus overtime computed in accord- 
ance with the War Overtime Pay Act of 1943. 
Plaintiff has performed the duties incident 
to the position of Executive Assistant to the 
Governor of the Virgin Islands from October 
12, 1943, through March 13, 1944. On March 
6, 1944, Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, wrote plaintiff as follows: 

“My Dear Mr. Lovett: Last November I 
authorized you to continue your services to 
the Government after November 15, in spite 
of the provision of section 304-of the Urgent 
Deficiency Act (Public Law 132, 78th Cong.), 
which prohibited the use of appropriated 
funds for the payment of your salary. The 
principal purpose of that authorization was 


* to make it possible for you to test by legal 


action the validity of section 304. You have 
continued to serve the Government without 
receiving your salary since November 15, 1943. 
“As you no doubt know, this Department 
has been bitterly criticized by the Congress 
in recent months for continuing to accept 
them after you had worked for a period which 
would permit you to test the constitution- 
ality of congressional action. In these cir- 
cumstances I have concluded that I have no 
alternative but to request your fesignation, 
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“The matter is now before the Court of 
Claims, and I believe that the position taken 
by this Department and by yourself will be 
vindicated, in which case you will receive all 
the salary which you have earned. I want 
again to acknowledge the respect and affec- 
tion in which you are held by the people of 
the Virgin Islands and to assure you of my 
own highest regards and esteem. 

“With best wishes to you and to Mrs. Lov- 
ett, I am 

“Sincerely yours, 
“HAROLD L. IcKEs, 
“Secretary of the Interior.” 

On March 13, 1944, plaintiff wrote Harold L. 
Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, as follows: 

“My Dear Mr. Ickes: In accordance with 
your request, I am sending you my resigna- 
tion as Executive Assistant to the Governor 
of the Virgin Islands, effective at the close of 
March 13, 1944. I doso with regret because 
of my pleasant relations during the past 5 
years with the people of the Virgin Islands. 
I thank you for the opportunity of living 
among them and serving them in conjunc- 
tion with my colleagues of all departments 
whose friendship and cooperation will always 
be a happy memory. For your own encour- 
agement and support, and that of the Depart- 
ment, I shall always be profoundly grateful. 
It is obvious that the Department should not 
bear any longer the burden of the personal 
hostility toward me of Members of Congress. 
and that I can best serve the people of the 
Virgin Islands by leaving them. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“ROBERT M. Lovett.” 

4. Harold L. Ickes is the duly appointed, 
qualified, and acting Secretary of the Interior 
of the United States. As such, he is head 
of the Department of the Interior and exer- 
cises general supervision an‘ control over the 
executive branch of the government of the 
Virgin Islands. As Secretary of the Interior, 
he has the power of appointment of various 
of the executive and administrative officers 
and employees of the United States tn the 
executive branch of the government of the 
Virgin Islands, including the appointment of 
plaintiff to his postion as Executive Assist- 
ant, pursuant to authority granted in the Or- 
ganic Act of the Virgin Islands (act of June 
22, 1936). As Secretary of the Interior, he, or 
someone acting on his behalf, has the duty 
of signing all requisitio-s for the advance or 
payment of money out of the Treasury for 
expenditures of business of the Department, 
including expenditures for the administra- 
tion of the Virgin Islands. 

§. On February 9, 1943, the House of Rep- 
resentatives cz the United States adopted 
House Resolution 105. Pursuant to this res- 
olution a special subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations was appointed, and 
on March 23, 1943, the subcommittee adopted 
rules of procedure. These rules were first 
published in the CONGRESSIONAL RECorD of 
June 2, 1943 (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 78th 
Cong., 1st sess., Appendix, p. A2762). The 
subcommittee conducted hearings from April 
9 to April 15, 1943, to investigate certain 
charges made, inter alia, against plaintiff. 
The hearings before the subcommittee were 
held in executive session. Plaintiff was in- 
vited by letter handed him on April 14 to 
appear in person before the subcommittee 
on April 15 and make such statements or 
explanations under oath as he might desire, 
and to answer such questions as might be 
propounded. The invitation advised plaintiff 
that if he was unacquainted with the charges 
and allegations concerning him, a copy 
would be furnished upon request. No such 
request was made by plaintiff. Plaintiff was 
shown at the hearing 654 charges made 
against him by the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities of the House of Representa- 
tives, Seventy-eighth Congress, first session, 
acting pursuant to H. R. 282. The evidence 
and other materials gathered during the 
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course of prior investigations by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, by the Committee 
on Un-American Activities, and by others, 
which were considered by.the subcommittee 
in connection with plaintiff's case, were and 
are confidential, except that the charges 
formulated by the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities were shown to plaintiff at the 
hearing as above stated. The Solicitor of 
the Department of Interior, on the day before 
the hearing on April 15, 1943, requested per- 
mission to appear at the hearing before the 
subcommittee with plaintiff. He was advised 
by the committee that his request to appear 
as an observer for the Department of the 
Interior would be considered. On the fol- 
lowing day the Solicitor was informed that 
the policy of the subcommittee, already 
formulated in prior hearings involving per- 
sons connected with the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, was to hold its hearings 
without any persons other than the subcom- 
mittee, its staff, and the witness being pres- 
ent. The plaintiff was not proffered, nor did 
he request, the opportunity to produce wit- 
nesses in his own behalf or to use the com- 
pulsory processes of the subcommittee to re- 
quire other persons to appear before it to 
testify or to submit to cross-examination, 
nor were any witnesses called or heard by the 
subcommittee on behalf of plaintiff. No wit- 
nesses, other than plaintiff, testified before 
the subcommittee with respect to plaintiff. 
Plaintiff was questioned with respect to his 
membership and activity in various organi- 
zations and with respect to various writings, 
speeches, and activities on his part. Plain- 
tiff was given at the hearing full opportunity 
to make any statements or explanations he 
desired with respect to the subject matter 
of the investigation. At the close of the 
hearing plaintiff was also accorded an op- 
portunity to make any statements he wished, 
but registered with the subcommittee no 
complaint as to its procedure or its treat- 
ment of him. 

6. On May 14, 1948, the special subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Appropriations 
reported to the Committee on Appropriations. 
On May 14, 1943, the Committee on Appro- 
priations submitted a report (H. Rept. No. 
448, 79th Cong., lst sess.) approving the find- 
ings of the said special subcommittee and 
proposing an amendment to the Urgent De- 
ficiency Appropriation Act, 1943 (H. R. 2714). 
Section 304 of the Urgent Deficiency Appro- 
priation Act of 1943 of July 12, 1943, as finally 
enacted (Public, 132), provides as follows: 

“Sze. 304. No part of any appropriation, al- 
location, or fund (1) which is made available 
under or pursuant to this act, or (2) which is 
now, or which is hereafter made, available 
under or pursuant to any other act, to any 
department, agency, or instrumentality of the 
United States, shal] be used, after November 
15, 1943, to pay any part of the salary, or other 
compensation for the personal services, of 
Goodwin B. Watson, William E. Dodd, Jr., and 
Robert Morss Lovett, unless prior to such 
date such person has been appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate: Provided, That this sec- 
tion shall not operate to deprive any such 
person of payment for leaves of absence or 
salary, o. of any refund or reimbursement, 
which have accrued prior to November 15, 
1943: Provided further, That this section shall 
not operate to deprive any such person of 
payment for services performed as a member 
of a jury or as a member of the armed forces 
of the United States nor any benefit, pension, 
or emolument resulting therefrom.” 

The President did not appoint plaintiff 
under section 304. 

7. By letter of November 23, 1943, Morris F. 
de Castro, Commissioner of Finance of the 
Virgin Islands and the officer authorized to 
certify the payment of salary to plaintiff, 
advised the Secretary of the Interior that in 
view of section 304 of the Urgent Deficiency 
Appropriation Act of 1943, he would not 


certify for payment the salary of plaintiff 
after November 15, 1943. 

8. By letter of November 26, 1943, Harold 
L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, wrote 
plaintiff as follows: 

“My De’e Mr. Lovett: When you were last 
in Washington I discussed with you the im- 
plications of section 304 of the Urgent De- 
ficiencies Act. During these conferences I 
urged, despite the prohibition, your staying 
on the job after November 15, for the reason 
that the limitations contained in section 304 
are, in my opinion and in the opinion of my 
solicitor, an unwarranted interference with 
my. executive powers. 

“I wish to repeat the request that you con- 
tinue in the office of executive assistant to 
the Governor, Funds may not be available 
to pay your salary until the unconstitutional 
prohibition of the Urgent Deficiencies Act is 
declared invalid by the courts. I am con- 
fident, however, that the prohibition will be 
so adjudged, and a principle fundamental to 
democratic government will be upheld. 

“In no case are you to consider yourself 
discharged. You will continue to perform 
the duties of your office and to exercise all 
the authority conferred upon you by law. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“Harovp L. I[cKEs, 
“Secretary of the Interior.” 


9. On November 29, 1943, the Secretary of 
the Interior wrote the following letter to 
plaintiff: 

“My Dear MR. Lovett: The commissioner 
of finance of the Virgin Islands has advised 
me that in view of section 304 of the urgent 
deficiency bill (Public Law 132, 786th Cong.) 
funds are not available to pay your salary 
after November 15, 1943. 

“During the past 4 years you have won the 
respect and affection of all of the Virgin 
Islanders, and you have, under very trying 
circumstances, served the Governments of 
the Virgin Islands and the United States with 
credit and distinction. 

“If there were some appropriate way to 
avoid the effect of the provision of the De- 
ficiency Act, you would, of course, receive 
your salary. I should like very much for 
you to continue in the office of executive as- 
sistant to the Governor. It would be most 
difficult for me to find someone to replace 
you. The matter, however, now is beyond 
my control. I made every effort to prevent 
the adoption of the prohibitive provisions 
of the bill. The action taken by Congress 
has been very disappointing to me. I hope 
that you will be successful in challenging 
the constitutionality of the measure which 
otherwise prevents the disbursing officers of 
the Government from paying you the sal- 
ary for which you are rendering such valu- 
able services. 

“With my best wishes, I remain, 

“Sincerely yours, 
“Haroip L. Ickes, 
“Secretary of the Interior.” 


Plaintiff demanded that he be paid for the 
services rendered to the United States as 
Executive Assistant to the Governor of the 
Virgin Islands from November 15, 1943, 
through March 13, 1944. This demand was 
refused. 

10. Plaintiff. because of section 304 of the 
Urgent Deficiency Appropriation Act of 1943 
and the fact that the President did not 
appoint him thereunder, has not received 
compensation from November 15, 1943, 
through March 13, 1944, nor has plaintiff 
ever received his pro rata annual base sal- 
ary, plus differential and overtime, or any 
part thereof, for the services rendered dur- 
ing that period. The defendant, acting 
through Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the 
Interior, his agents, assistant, or subordi- 
nates, and solely becamse of the operation 
of section 304 of the Urgent Deficiency Ap- 
propriation Act of 1943 and the fact that the 
President did not appoint him thereunder, 
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has refused and failed to pay to plaintig 
any compensation for the period from No. 
vember 15, 1943, through March 13, 1944 
nor has the defendant ever paid plaintiff pis 
pro rata base salery, plus differential ang 
overtime, or any part thereof, for the sery. 
ices rendered during that period. The 
amount which has not been paid to piaintigt 
and which has been withheld solely because 
of the operation of said section 304 and the 
fact that the President did not appoint him 
thereunder, is $1,996.40. 


NO. 46027. GOODWIN B. WATSON V. THE UNITED 
STATES 


1. Plaintiff, Goodwin B. Watson, is a citizen 
of the United States and at the time of the 
filing of this suit was*a resident of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

2. Plaintiff was appointed Chief of the 
Analysis Division, Foreign Broadcast Intelli- 
gence Service, Federal Communications Com- 
mission, on November 16, 1941, by the Federal 
Communications Commission in the exercise 
of its authority granted by section 4 of the 
Federal Communications Act of 1934. Plain- 
be ee the oath of office on November 16. 
1941. 

3. Since October 20, 1942, the compensa- 
tion for the position of Chief of the Analysis 
Division has been fixed at a base rate of $6,500 
per year plus, since May 1, 19438, overtime 
computed in accordance with the War Over- 
time Pay Act of 1943 Plaintiff has per- 
formed the duties incident to the position of 
Chief of the Analysis Division, Foreign Broad- 
cast Intelligence Service, Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, from November 16, 1941, 
through November 21, 1943. On May 2. 1944. 
plaintiff wrote to Dr. Robert D. Leigh, Direc- 
tor of the Foreign Broadcast Intelligence 
Service, Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, as follows: 

“Dear Mr. LEIGH: As I understand it, the 
reduction in appropriation for the Foreign 
Broadcast Intelligence Service makes neces- 
sary the elimination of the Analysis Division 
and the absorption of some of its work by 
other groups and other agencies. That seems 
to me to mark the termination of the work 
which I came to Washington to do, and is 
hence an occasion on which I submit my 
resignation. 

“In this last official document, I want to 
express to you, to the other administrative 
officers, and to the Commissioners and Chair- 
man of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission my warm appreciation for the intel- 
ligent and courageous support which they 
gave to the war effort, to the FBIS, to our 
division, and to me personally. I am glad to 
have had a little part in what I believe was 
a helpful war service, but I shall treasure 
as the most valuable part of my Washington 
experience, the friends I have made here 
and the opportunity to work along with my 
fellow officials in the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. 

“Cordially yours, 
“GOODWIN WATSON.” 


On May 3, 1944, Mr. Leigh replied 


follows: 

“Dear Goopwin: I have your letter cf May 
2 presenting your resignation as Chief of the 
Analysis Division of the Foreign Broadcast 
Intelligence Service. 

“It is true that the position rhich you held 
and which was kept vacant for you has 
been eliminated, so that there is no practical 
reason for continuance of you on the rolls 
of the FCC. Your resignation coming in this 
way makes it very clear-cut that the act 
is voluntary. 

“From the point of view of good govern- 
mental operation in the prosecution of the 
war effort, I would like to frame your resig- 
nation with double black edges—the first line 
would represent the detriment to the analysis 
work by your enforced leave of absence due 
to the act of Congress. The second would 
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represent the hindrance to the war effort by 
the reduction in the FBIS appropriation, 
“Sincerely yours, 
“Rosert D. Leicn, Director.” 


On May 24, 1944, plaintiff received a noti- 
fication from the Director of Personnel of the 
Federal Communications Commission that his 
resignation had become effective on May 21, 
= The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion has general supervision and control over 
the agency which it heads It has the power 
of appointment of various of the officers and 
employees necessary in the execution of its 
functions, as provided in the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, including the power of ap- 
pointment of plaintiff. T. J. Slowie is the 
duly appointed. qualified and acting Secre- 
tary of the Commission and as such T. J. 
Slowie, or someone acting on his behalf, is 
authorized to approve before presentation for 
payment itemized vouchers for all expendi- 
tures of the Commission which may be nec- 
essary for the execution of its functions, in- 
cluding compensation to plaintiff. as pro- 
vided by the Communications Act of 1934. 

5. On February 9, 1943, the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States adopted 
House Resolution 105. Pursuant to this 
resolution. a special subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations was appointed, 
and on March 23, 1943. the subcommittee 
adopted rules of procedures. These rules 
were first published in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of June 2, 1943 (CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
oxp, 78th Cong., Ist sess., Appendix, p. A2762). 
The subcommittee conducted hearings from 
April 9 to April 15, 1943, to investigate cer- 
tain charges made inter alia, against plaintiff. 
The hearings before the subcommittee were 
held in executive session Plaintiff was in- 
vited to appear by letter dated April 7, 1943, 
as follows: 

“Dear Dr. WATSON: In accordance with 
House Resolution 105, Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, first session, a copy of which is en- 
closed, the special subcommittee appointed 
thereunder has before it files from the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, the United 
States Civil Service Commission, the Federal 
Eureau of Investigation, and the Federal 
Communications Commission relative to your 
qualifications and suitability as a Federal 
employee 

“The committee will examine these files be- 
ginning Friday, April 9, 1943, at 10 a m. and 
you are instructed to appear at room 449 
Old House Office Building at such time when 
opportunity will be afforded you to answer 
these charges and interrogations by the com- 
mittee. 

“A statement and list of the charges pre- 
ferred against you before this committee by 
the Committee on Un-American Activities, 
House of Representatives, is immediately 
available for your inspection at the office of 
this committee. 

“Very truly yours, 

“JOHN H. Kerr, 
“Chairman, Special Subcommitiee.” 


Plaintiff's reply, addressed to the chairman 
cf the subcommittee, and dated April 8, 1943, 
was as follows: 

“GENTLEMEN: Thank you for your invita- 
tion to appear and make a statement before 
the Kerr committee. I have the highest re- 
spect for this committee and welcome an 
opportunity for a thorough and judicial re- 
view of my case. 

“I have prepared the accompanying state- 
ment of what seem to me the most relevant 
facts. With your permission, I should like 
to present this statement to the committee, 
and I shall then be glad to answer any ques- 
tions 

“Yours respectfully, 

“GooDWIN WATSON, 
“Chief, Analysis Division.” 

The letter of April 7, 1943, advised plaintiff 

that if he was unacquainted with the charges 


and allegations concerning him, a copy would 
be furnished upon request. No such request 
was made by plaintiff. Plaintiff was shown at 
the hearing 29 charges made against him by 
the Committee on Un-American Activities, 
of the House of Representatives, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, first session, acting pursuant 
to H. R. 282. 

Tne evidence and other materials gath- 
ered during the course of prior investi- 
gations by the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, by the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, and by others which were con- 
sidered by the subcommittee in connection 
with plaintiff’s case were and are confidential, 
except that the charges formulated by the 
Committee on Un-American Activities were 
shown to plaintiff at the hearing. The gen- 
eral counsel of the Federal Communications 
Commission appeared at the first session of 
the subcommittee with the first person sum- 
moned before it and requested permission to 
appear as an observer for the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, but was advised by 
the subcommittee that it had decided to 
hold its hearings without any persons other 
than the subcommittee, its staff, and the 
witness being present. The general counsel 
thereupon withdrew. Plaintiff was not prof- 
fered nor did he request the opportunity 
to produce witnesses in his own behalf or 
to use the compulsory processes of the sub- 
committee to require other persons to ap- 
pear before it to testify or to submit to 
cross-examination, nor were any witnesses 
called or heard by the subcommittee on 
behalf of plaintiff. No witnesses, other than 
plaintiff, testified before the subcommitte 
with respect to plaintiff. Plaintiff was 
questioned with respect to his membership 
and activity in various organizations and 
with respect to various writings, speeches, 
and activities on his part. Plaintiff was 
given at the hearing full opportunity to make 
any statements or explanations he desired 
with respect to the subject matter of the 
investigation. Plaintiff registered with the 
subcommittee no complaint as to its pro- 
cedure or its treatment of him. 

6. On April 21, 1943, the special subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Appropriations 
reported to the Committee on Appropriations. 
On April 26, 1943, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, having considered the re- 
port of the special subcommittee, concluded 
that it would retain plaintiff in its employ- 
ment and issued a report thereon. On May 
14, 1943, the Committee on Appropriations 
submitted a report (H. R. 448, 78th Cong., 
Ist sess.) approving the findings of the said 
special subcommittee and proposing an 
amendment to the Urgent Deficiency Ap- 
propriation Act, 1943 (H. R. 2714). Section 
304 of the Urgent Deficiency Appropriation 
Act of 1943 of July 12, 1943, as finally enacted 
(Public, 132), provides as follows: 

“Sec. 304. No part of any appropriation. 
allocation, or fund (1) which is made avail- 
able under or pursuant to this act, or (2) 
which is now, or which is hereafter made, 
available under or pursuant to any other act, 
to any department, agency, or instrumen- 
tality of the United States, shall be used, 
after November 15, 1943, to pay any part of 
the salary, or other compensation for the 
personal services, of Goodwin B. Watson, 
William E. Dodd, Jr., and Robert Morss 
Lovett, unless prior to such date such person 
has been appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate: 
Provided, That this section shall not operate 
to deprive any such person of paymen for 
leaves of absence or salary, or of any refund 
or reimbursement, which have accrued prior 
to November 15, 1943: Provided further, 
That this section shall not operate to de- 
prive any such person of payment for serv- 
ices performed as a member of a jury or as a 
member of the armed forces of the United 
States nor any benefit, pension, or emolu- 
ment resulting therefrom.” 
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The President did not appoint plaintiff 
under Section 304. 

7. On November 22, 1943, T. J. Slowie, Sec- 
retary of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, in which capacity he acts as certify- 
ing officer for the Commission, wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to the plaintiff: 

“Dear Mr. Watson: The Commission’s rec- 
ords show that you have been on active duty 
with the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion: from November 7 through November 
21. Since the position which you hold 
pays a base salary of $6,500 per annum, your 
compensation for this pay period, with over- 
time, would ordinarily be $297.01. However, 
in your case there is a provision of law which 
makes it impossible to pay you the full sum 
to which you would otherwise be entitled. 

“Section 304 of Public Law 132, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, provides as follows: 

* - * ~ 7 


“Because of this provision, it is possible to 
compensate you only for your services from 
November 7 through November 15, 1943, 
and your compensation for this period with 
overtime is $178.21. Accordingly, after ad- 
justment of tax deduction $23.60 and retire- 
ment deduction $8.13, there is enclosed a 
check for $146.68. 

“If you desire to avail yourself of the bene- 
fits of the proviso which preserves your right 
to receive compensation for annual leave ac- 
crued prior to November 15, 1943, you should 
file an application for leave in the usual man- 
ner. 

“Very truly yours. 

“T. J. SLowre, Secretary.” 

Plaintiff demanded that he be paid for the 
services rendered to the United States as 
Chief of the Analysis Division, Foreign Broad- 
cast Intelligence Service, from November 16 
through November 21, 1943. This demand 
was refused. Piaintiff was given no instruc- 
tions by the Commission to cease working 
on November 15, 1943. The Commission per- 
mitted plaintiff to remain at his desk as 
Chief of the Analysis Division, Foreign 
Broadcast Intelligence Service, from Novem- 
ber 1F to November 21, 1943 

8. Plaintiff, because of section 304 of the 
Urgent Deficiency Anpropriation Act of 1943 
and the fact that the President did not ap- 
point him thereunder, has not received 
compensation from November 16 through 
November 21, 1943. nor has plaintiff ever re- 
ceived his pro rata annual base salary plus 
overtime, or any part thereof, for the serv- 


ices rendered during that period. The de- 
fendant. acting through the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, its agents, assist- 
ants or subordinates, and solely because of 


the operation of section 304 of the Urgent 
Deficiency Appropriation Act of 1943 and the 
fact that the President did not appoint him 
thereunder, has refused and failed to pay 
plaintiff any compensation for the period 
from November 16 through November 21, 
1943, nor has the defendant ever paid plain- 
tiff his pro rata base salary plus over- 
time. or any part thereof, for services ren- 
dered during that period. The amount which 
has not been paid to plaintiff, and which has 
been withheld solely because of the opera- 
tion of said section 304 and the fact that 
the President did not appoint him there- 
under, is $101.78. 


NO. 46028. WILLIAM F. DODD, JR., V 
STATES 

1. Plaintiff. William E. Dodd, Jr., is a citizen 
of the United States and at the time of the 
filing of this suit was a resident of Arlington, 
Va. 

2. Plaintiff was appointed editorial assis- 
tant, Foreign Broadcast Intelligence Service, 
Federal Communications Commission, on De- 
cember 1, 1941, by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission in the exercise of its au- 
thority to appoint such employees granted by 
section 4 of the Federal Communications Act 
of 1934. Plaintiff took the oath of office on 
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December 1, 1941. On December 22, 1942, 
plaintiff was appointed assistant news edi- 
tor, Foreign Broadcast Intelligence Service, 
Federal Communications Commission, by the 
Commission pursuant to said authority. 

3. Plaintiff has performed the duties in- 
cident to the respective positions of editorial 
assistant and assistant news editor, Foreign 
Broadcast Intelligence Service, Federal Com- 
munications Commission, from December 1 
through November 21, 1943. The com- 
pensation for the position of assistant news 
editor is fixed at a base rate of $3,200 per 
year, plus overtime computed in accordance 
with the War Overtime Pay Act of 1943. 
Since November 21,.1943, plaintiff has been on 
a leave-without-pay status at the Federal 
Communications Commission, and is in that 
status at the present time. 

4. The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion has general supervision and control over 
the independent agency which it heads. It 
has the power of appointment of various 
of the officers and employees necessary in 
the execution of its functions, as provided 
in the Communications Act of 1934, inctud- 
ing the power of appointment of plaintiff. 
T. J. Slowie is the duly appointed, qualified 
and acting secretary of the Commission and 
as such T. J. Slowie, or someone acting on his 
behalf, is authorized to approve before pres- 
entation for payment itemized vouchers for 
all expenditures of the Commission which 
may be necessary for the execution of its 
functions, including compensation to plain- 
tiff, as provided by the Communications Act 
of 1934. 

5. On February 9, 1943, the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States adopted 
House Resolution 105. Pursuant to this reso- 
lution, a special subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations was appointed, and 
on March 23, 1943, the subcommittee adopted 
rules of procedure. These rules were first 
published in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of 
June 2, 1943 (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, 78th 
Cong., ist sess., Appendix, p. A2762). The 
subcommittee conducted hearings from April 
9 to April 15, 1943, to investigate certain 
charges made, inter alia, against plaintiff. 
Plaintiff was invited by letter to appear in 
person before the subcommittee and make 
such statements or explanations under oath 
as he might desire, and to answer such ques- 
tions as might be propounded. The plain- 
tiff requested the clerk of the subcommittee 
to exhibit to hin any charges against him, 
and was advised by the clerk that the sub- 
committee had formulated no charges. The 
evidence and other materials gathered dur- 
ing the course of prior investigations by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, by the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, and by 
others, which were considered by the sub- 
committee in connection with plaintiff's case, 
were and are confidential, except for the tes- 
timony of plaintiff before said committee. 
The general counsel of the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission appeared at the first 
session of the subcommittee with the first 
person summoned before it and requested 
permission to appear as an observer for the 
Federal Communications Commission, but 
was advised by the subcommittee that it had 
decided to hold its hearings without any 
p*rsons other than the subcommittee, its 
staff, and the witness being present. The 
general counsel thereupon withdrew. Plain- 
tiff was not proffered nor did he request the 
opportunity to produce witnesses in his own 
behalf or to use the compulsory processes 
of the subcommittee to require other per- 
sons to appear before it to testify or to sub- 
mit to cross-examination, nor were any wit- 
nesses called or heard by the subcommittee 
on behalf of plaintiff. No witnesses, other 
than plaintiff, testified before the subcom- 
mittee with respect to plaintiff. Plaintiff was 
questioned with respect to his membership 
and activity in various organizations and 
with respect to various writings, speeches, 
and activities on his part. Plaintiff was 


given at the hearing full opportunity to make 
any statements or explanations he desired 
with respect to the subject matter of the 
investigation. At the close of the hearing, 
plaintiff was also accorded an opportunity to 
make any statements he wished, but regis- 
tered with the subcommittee no complaint 
as to its procedure or its treatment of him. 

6. On April 21, 1943, the special Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Appropriations 
reported to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. On April 26, 1943, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, having considered 
the report of the special subcommittee, con- 
cluded that it would retain plaintiff in its 
rmployment and issued a report thereon. 
On May 14, 1943, the Committee on Appro- 
priations submitted a report (H. Rept. 448, 
78th Cong., lst sess.) approving the findings 
of the said special subcommittee and pro- 
posing an amendment to the Urgent Defi- 
ciency Appropriation Act, 1943 (H. R. 2714). 

Section 304 of the Urgent Deficiency Ap- 
propriation Act of 1943, of July 12, 1943, as 
finally enacted (Public, 132), provides as 
follows: 

“Sec. 304. No part of any appropriation, 
allocation, or fund (1) which is made avail- 
able under or pursuant to this act, or (2) 
which is now, or which is hereafter made, 
available under or pursuant to any other 
act, to any department, agency, or instru- 
mentality of the United States, shall be used, 
after November 15, 1943, to pay any part of 
the salary, or other compensation for the 
personal services, of Goodwin B. Watson, 
William E. Dodd, Jr., and Robert Morss 
Lovett, unless prior to such date such per- 
son has been appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate: Provided, That this section shall not 
operate to deprive any such person of pay- 
ment for leaves of absence or salary, or of 
any refund or reimbursement, which have 
accrued prior to November 15, 1943: Provided 
further, That this section shall not operate 
to deprive any such person of payment for 
services performed as a member of a jury or 
as a member of the armed forces of the 
United States nor any benefit, pension, or 
emolument resulting therefrom.” 

The President did not appoint plaintiff 
under section 304. 

7. On November 22, 1943, T. J. Slowie, sec- 
retary of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, in which capacity he acts as the cer- 
tifying officer of the Commission, wrote the 
following letter to the plaintiff: 

“Dear Mr. Dopp: The Commission's records 
show that you have been on active duty with 
the Federal Communications Commission 
from November 7 through November 21. 
Since the position which you hold pays a base 
Salary of $3,200 per annum, your compensa- 
tion for this pay period, with overtime, would 
ordinarily be $159.51. However, in your case 
there is a provision of law which makes it 
impossible to pay you the full sum to which 
you would otherwise be entitled. 

“Section 304 of Public Law 132, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, provides as follows: 


“Because of this provision it is possible to 
compensate you only for your services from 
November 7 through November 15, 1943, and 
your compensation for this period with over- 
time is $96.51. Accordingly, after adjust- 
ment of tax deduction $5 and retirement de- 
duction $4, there is enclosed a check for 
$87.51. 

“If you desire to avail yourself of the ben- 
efits of the proviso which preserves your right 
to receive compensation for annual leave ac- 
crued prior to November 15, 1943, you should 
file an application for leave in the usual 
manner. 

“Very truly yours, 

“T. J. SLowre, Secretary.” 

Plaintiff demanded that he be paid for the 
services rendered to the United States as as- 
sistant news editor, Foreign Broadcast Intel- 
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tigence Service, from November 16 through 
November 21, 1943. This demand was re. 
fused. Plaintiff was given no instructions } 
the Commission to cease working on Nove 
ber 15, 1943. The Commission Permitted 
plaintiff to remain at his desk as assistant 
news editor, Foreign Broadcast Intelligence 
— from November 15 to Novemb«r 21, 

8. Plaintiff, because of section 304 of the. 
Urgent Deficiency Appropriation Act of 1943 
and the fact that the President did not ap- 
point him thereunder, has not received com. 
pensation from November 16, through 
November 21, 1943, nor has plaintiff ever 
received his pro rata annual base salary plus 
overtime, or any part thereof, for the serv. 
ices rendered during that period. The de. 
fendant, acting through the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, its agents, assist- 
ants or subordinates, and solely because of 
the operation of section 304 of the Urgent 
Deficiency Appropriation Act of 1943 and the 
fact that the President did not appoint him 
thereunder, has refused and failed to pay 
plaintiff? any compensation for the perics 
from November 16, through November 
21, 1943, nor has the defendant ever paid 
plaintiff his pro rata base salary plus over- 
time, or any part thereof, for services ren- 
dered during that period. The amount 
which has not been paid to plaintiff, and 
which has been withheld solely because of 
the operation of said section 304 and the 
fact that the President did not appoint him 
thereunder, is $59.83. 


Conclusions of law 


Upon the foregoing special findings of fact, 
which are made a part of the judgments 
herein, the court concludes, as a matter of 
law, that the plaintiffs are entitled to re- 
cover, 

It is therefore ordered and adjudged that 
plaintiff Robert Morss Lovett (in case No. 
46026) recover of and from the United States 
the sum of $1,996.40; that plaintiff Goodwin 
B. Watson (in case No. 46027) recover of and 
from the United States the sum of $101.78; 
and that plaintiff William E. Dodd, Jr. (in 
case No. 46028) recover of and from the 
United States the sum of $59.83. 


Opinion 

Whaley, Chief Justice, delivered the opin- 
ion of the court: 

On August 26, 1943, plaintiff Robert Morss 
Lovett was appointed Executive Assistant to 
the Governor of the Virgin Islands by the 
Secretary o. the Interior, pursuant to au- 
thority granted in section 23 of the Organic 
Act of the Virgin Islands of the United 
States, approved June 2° 1936, 49 Stat. 1807, 
1813. He took the oath of office and entered 
upon the duties thereof October 12, 1943 
He performed them thereafter” through 
March 13, 1944, at which time his services 
ended. He has not been paid the salary of 
his office for the period November 15, 1943, 
through March 13, 1944, which amounts to 
$1,996.40, and this sum he sues to recover. 

Plaintiff Goodwin B. Watson was appointed 
Chief of the Analysis Division, Foreign 
Broadcast Intelligence Service, Federal Com- 
munications Commission, November 16, 1941. 
by the Federal Communications Commission, 
and took the oath of office and entered upon 
the duties thereof on that date, and per- 
formed them thereafter through November 
21, 1943, when his active services ended. His 
appointment was made under section 4 of 
the Communications Act of 1934, approved 
June 19, 1934, 48 Stat. 1064, 1066. He sues 
to recover the salary of his office from No- 
vember 16, 1948, through November 21, 1943. 
amounting to $101.78, which he has not been 
paid. 

Plaintiff William E. Dodd, Jr., was ap- 
pointed assistant news editor, Foreign Broad- 
cast Intelligence Service, Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, December 22, 1942, by 
the Federal Communications Commission 
under section 4 of the Communications Act 
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of 1934, immediately entering upon the duties 


of that office. He performed those duties 
thereafter through November 21, 1943. He 
has not been paid the salary attached to that 
office for the period from November 16, 1943, 
through November 21, 1943, which amounts 
to $£9.88, and he sues herein for that amount. 

None of the appointments here involved 
were made by the President of the United 
States and confirmed by the Senate. 

The three cases have been submitted on 
stipulations, and they have been briefed and 
argued together. The general question raised 
has been the constitutionality of section 304 
of the Urgent Deficiency Appropriation Act, 
1943 (57 Stat. 431, 450). 

The plaintiffs assert that the section is un- 
constitutional setting forth their reasons for 
that assertion. The Attorney General hav- 
ing heretofore also taken the position that 
the section was unconstitutional, and still 
adhering to that position, the Assistant At- 
torney General, appearing for the defendant, 
supports the plaintiffs. Special counsel ap- 
pear in the cases as amici curiae, having 
been employed to defend the constitutional- 
ity of the disputed section. The special coun- 
sel are designated variously in the record as 
representing the House, the Congress, the 
United States. Their brief is entitled “Brief 
for the Congress of the United States,” and 
they sign as “Special Counsel for the Con- 
gress of the United States.” They will here- 
inafter be referred to as “special counsel.” 

Insofar as the law involved in these three 
cases is concerned, they are not to be distin- 
guished one from the other. 

Special counsel raise the question of juris- 
diction. Section 145 of the Judicial Code 
governs. The general jurisdiction of this 
court in pay cases is too well known and 
established to justify reexamination. Sec- 
tion 304, which will be quoted verbatum, in 
no way indicates that this court is without 
jurisdiction. There is not a line or word to 
that effect. Inferences will not be employed 
to go to the extent of holding that Congress 
went so far as to deny these plaintiffs their 
day in court. The jurisdictional statute is 
general, and section 304 contains no excep- 
tion. 

Section 304 is as follows: 

“Spec. 304. No part of any appropriation, 
allocation, or fund (1) which is made avail- 
able under or pursuant to this act, or (2) 
which is new, or which is hereafter made, 
available under or pursuant to any other 
act, to any department, agency, or instru- 
mentality of the United States, shall be used, 
after November 1f, 1943, to pay any part of 
the salary, or other compensation for the 
personal services, of Goodwin B, Watson, 
William E. Dodd, Jr., and Robert Morss 
Lovett, unless prior to such date such person 
has been appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate: 
Provided, That this section shall not operate 
to deprive any such person of payment for 
leaves of absence or salary, or of any refund 
or reimbursement, which have accrued prior 
to November 15, 1943: Provided further, That 
this section shall not operate to deprive any 
such person of payment for services per- 
formed as a member of a jury or as a mem- 
ber of the armed forces of the United States 
nor any benefit, pension, or emolument re- 
sulting therefrom.” 

If section 304 is unconstitutional and of 
no effect, recovery follows. Special counsel 
argue that it is not severable. Their argu- 
ment is not convincing. We are in no doubt 
about our jurisdiction. 

If, on the other hand, section 304 is a valid 
exercise of constitutional power, but not- 
withstanding that plaintiffs are entitled to 
recover, then it becomes a matter of indiffer- 
ence whether the section is valid or invalid 
as an exercise of constitutional power. 

The Court will not reach out gratuitously 
to avail itself of questionable but inapplica- 
ble elements in an act and thereby hold it to 
be unconstitutional. There is always the 


presumption of validity. The Court will not 
undertake to say that, because provisions in 
section 304, not here operative, are invalid, 
the whole of the section falls for invalidity. 

Much of the argument presented seems to 
be based on a supposed lack of appropriation. 
But there was an appropriation. Section 304 
refers to an actual appropriation, an “avail- 
able” appropriation. If available, the ap- 
propriation, as far as these cases are con- 
cerned, was available for the payment of 
these salaries. Availability of the appropria- 
tion for other purposes is beside the question, 
The disbursing agency could divert no part 
of an appropriation to purposes other than 
those for which that appropriation was made. 
Section 304 “oes not say “otherwise” available, 
and important words may not be put into 
the statute that Congress did not place there. 
There was an appropriation, it was available 
for the payment of these salaries. If it was 
not available for the payment of these sala- 
ries, then it was clearly not available to the 
administrative bureau. Congress did not 
limit the appropriation. What it did limit 
and what it was directed to, was the activities 
of the disbursing agency. There, and there 
only, did Congress apply the brake. 

Section 304 is notable for what it did not 
do, as well as for what it did do. 

It did not terminate plaintiffs’ services. 
Special counsel insist that it did not work 
removal from office, and so stated on argu- 
ment of the cases. 

Removal from office is not made an item of 
damages here. The claim made is only for 
salary of the office during the time of service, 
and no longer, We are therefore not con- 
cerned with the cause of termination, or in 
what situation, except for lack of pay, the 
plaintiffs found themselves thereafter. 

This limitation upon the claims made ex- 
plains why it has not been necessary in re- 
viewing the facts, to gather in many things 
that are of record, or of which judicial notice 
may be taken. Many of the circumstances 
are interesting only, and in no sense material 
to disposition of the cases. 

There is nothing in section 304 which dis- 
turbed plaintiffs’ incumbency in office. Spe- 
cial counsel in their brief say: 

“All that the statute did was to say to the 
disbursing officers of the Government: After 
November 15, 1943, you shall not pay out 
any money to Watson, Dodd, and Lovet* un- 
less prior to that date tuey have been ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed by 
th: Senate. This was merely a direction to 
disbursing officers, and in itself created no 
legal. rights in anyone.” 

We repeat, the Court, in passing upon the 
constitutional -alidit; of a statute will not 
gratuitously reuck out to make use of that 
which is irrelevant to the case in hand. It 
was said in Watson v. Buck (313 U. S. 387, 
402): 

“A law which is constitutional as applied in 
one manner may still contravene the Consti- 
tution as applied in another. Since all con- 
tingencies of attempted enforcement can- 
not be envisioned in advance of those appli- 
cations, courts have in the main found it 
wiser to delay passing upon the constitution- 
ality of all the separate phases of a compre- 
hensive statute until faced with cases in- 
volving particular provisions as specifically 
applied to persons who claim to be injured.” 

Section 304 does comprehend more than a 
direction not to pay for the isolated services 
here rendered. But that “more” is here ir- 
relevant. In terms the section extends to all 
available appropriations, all disbursing offi- 
cers, all departments, agencies, or instru- 
mentalities of the Unitec States, all personal 
services of the instant plaintiffs, and is with- 
out limitation in time. But in the cases be- 
fore us we 7r1ave for consideration only one 
specified period of employment, and the 
conditions of that specific employment. We 
cannot introduce situations which are not 
before us, and which may indeed never come 
into being. It may be repeated, that here 
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we have no claim for damages for removal 
from office, no petition for compulsory proc- 
ess, solely a claim for the as yet unpaid salary 
of an Office, the duties of which have been 
performed by the undisputed holder of that 
office. These are not suits for reinstatement 
to office. As was said in California v. San 
Pablo etc. Railroad (149 U.S. 308, 314): 

“The duty of this court, as of every judicial 
tribunal, is limited to determining rights of 
persons or of property, which are actually 
controverted in the particular case before it. 
When, in determining such rights, it becomes 
necessary to give an opinion upon a question 
of law, that opinion may have weight as a 
precedent for future decisions. But the 
court is not empowered to decide moot ques- 
tions or abstract propositions or to declare, 
for the Government of future cases, prin- 
ciples or rules of law which cannot affect the 
result as to the thing in issue before it. No 
stipulation of parties or counsel, whether in 
the case before the court or in any other 
case, can enlarge the power, or affect the 
duty, of the court in this regard.” 

The incumbent of the office held it de jure. 
There was no irregularity in the appointment. 
There was no removal of the officer from the 
office, no removal of the salary from the office. 
The appropriation was made and designated 
as “available.” The only appropriation here, 
in praesenti, is the appropriation available 
to pay these salaries. 

The closer the statute is examined, the 
more clearly does it appear that with refer- 
ence to the particular situation we have here, 
Congress confined itself to one thing—pro- 
hibiting the disbursing’ agencies from pay- 
ing the salaries of the plaintiffs. The act is 
very carefully framed to avoid denying pe- 
cunlary obligations. It is a bare caveat is- 
sued against the disbursing agency. 

As special counsel contend, Congress did 
not remove from office. The original ap- 
pointment was unaffected, the office was un- 
disturbed, the compensation was unchanged, 
the incumbents were not separated from cf- 
fice. They held de jure. 

Quoting again from the brief of special 
counsel: 

Section 304 did not deprive plaintiffs of 
any right to salary. Section 304 denied to 
the Federal Communications Commission 
and to the Secretary of the Interior the 
funds with which to pay plaintiffs; and 
since under 47 U. S. C., section 154g and 48 
U. S. C., section 1405v, the power of those 
agencies to grant plaintiffs a right to salary 
depended upon the existence of such funds, 
section 304 prevented these agencies from 
granting tle right plaintiffs assert. 

We are not free to conclude that section 
304 accomplished deviously that which for 
certainty’s sake should have been accom- 
plished directly, if it could be accomplished 
at all. What it did do directly, not indirectly, 
constitutionally, or unconstitutionally, and 
nothing more, was to stay the hand of the 
disbursing agency. 

There would have been no occasion for 
section 304 to stop payment if the plaintiffs 
were not holding their respective offices in 
fact and in law. No disbursing agent had 
authority to make payment of salaries to 
men out of office or not entitled to office, and 
a direction to such an agent not to pay the 
salary to a legally displaced officeholder would 
have been something less than an empty 
gesture. The obvious circumstance that the 
section was dealing with was one where the 
plaintiffs were legally and actually in office. 
Section 304 did not remove them. 

It is to no very useful purpose to inquire 
into the reason for enactment of section 304. 
But it may be remarked in passing that it is 
impossible to conclude that Congress meant 
that in the final outcome service was to be 
free to the Government, because the plain- 
tiffs were, in its opinion let us say, unfit for 
office. It is plain that the plaintiffs, if unfit, 


were just as unfit serving the Government 
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for nothing as serving it for something. 
There is no logic to the proposition that the 
plaintiffs were to serve the Government for 
nothing. The proposition is irrational. Un- 
fitness could not be converted into fitness by 
withholding salary. Yet the statute allowed 
these plaintiffs to continue in office. 

Section 304 is not to be construed beyond 
its express, explicit terms, nor beyond its in- 
cidence in time. It effectually halted the 
disbursing process in a special situation, at a 
particular time. We are not here concerned 
with other situations, other times. The sit- 
uation, the occasion, has now passed into 
history. The accomplished event is not now 
before the Congress and never has been. But 
it is here and now before this Court. 

It is urged that plaintiffs must fail, be- 
cause the procedure was not followed of 
having an appointment “by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate,” as provided for in section 304. It 
has been observed that section 304 is notable 
for what it does not say. It does not say that 
the services of the plaintiffs are terminated, 
that they shall not continue on under their 
current appointments. Im other words, as 
special counsel observe, the section did not 
remove them from office. The plaintiffs did 
not have to have a Presidential appointment 
in order to continue in office. They did con- 
tinue in office. It is only the period of their 
continuance in office, after November 15, 
1943, that is involved in this controversy. 

In a long line of cases it has been heid that 
lapse of appropriation, failure of appropria- 
tion, exhaustion of appropriation, do not of 
themselves preclude’ recovery for compensa- 
tion otherwise due. (King v. United States 
(1 C. Cls. 38); Graham v. United States (1 
C. Cls. 380); Curtis v. United States (2 C. Cis. 
144); Grant v. United States (5 C. Cis. 71); 
Collins v. United States (15 C. Cis. 22); 
Briggs v. United States (15 C. Cls. 48); Par- 
sons v. United States (15 C. Cls. 246): Huff- 
man v. United States. (17 C. Cis. 55); Dough- 
erty v. United States (18 C. Cis. 496); Ferris 
v. United States (27 C. Cls. 542); Sherlock v. 
United States (43 C. Cls. 161); Strong v. 
United States (60 C. Cls. 627); Danford v. 
United States (62 C. Cls. 285); McNeil v. 
United States (64 C. Cls. 406); Cogswell v. 
United States (68 C. Cls. 694); Palmer v. 
United States (69 C. Cls. 260); Crist v. United 
States (74 C. Cls. 283); Conrad v. United 
States (74 C. Cls. 289); Wilson v. United 
States (77 C. Cls. 680); Leonard v. United 
States (80 C. Cls. 147); Miller v. United States 
(86 C. Cls. 609); United States v. Langston 
(118 U. S. 3889); United States v. Vulte (233 
U. S. 509) .) 

Th: provision in section 304 that no avail- 
able appropriation shall be used to pay the 
salaries of these plaintiffs, here in question, 
does not reach this Court. Speaking with 
reference to the constitutional provision that 
no money shall be drawn from the Treasury 
but in consequence of appropriations made 
by law, this Court said (Collins v. United 
States, supra): 

“That provision of the Constitution is ex- 
clusively a direction to the officers of the 
Treasury, who are intrusted with the safe- 
keeping and payment out of the public 
money, and not to the courts of law; the 
courts and their officers can make no pay- 
ment from the Treasury under any circum- 
stances. 

“This court, established for the sole pur- 
pose of investigating claims against the Gov- 
ernment, does not deal with questions of ap- 
propriations, but with the legal liabilities in- 
curred by the United States under contracts, 
express or implied, the laws of Congress, or 
the regulations of the executive depart- 
ments.” 

Section 804 made no pretense to determine 
a legal liability. It assumed no judicial func- 
tion. It simply prevented a particular dis- 
bursement from a particular fund, no more 
than that if it be taken for just what it 


says, without inferences. We are confining 
ourselves, of course, to the precise claims as- 
serted. 

In United States v. Dickerson (310 U. 8. 
554), it was held that an appropriation act 
could suspend the operation of a prior statute 
granting certain reenlistment allowances. 
Granted that an appropriation act may be 
something more than an accounting process, 
in the case we have here section 304 makes 
no attempt to change or do away with com- 
pensation attached to the offices held by the 
plaintiffs. It merely stopped payment in 
three specific instances (no other instances 
are here involved), regardless of obligation. 

The obligation was undisturbed. The act 
did not say it was destroyed, or even subtly 
attempt to destroy it, unless we are to in- 
dulge in inferences, which we are not dis- 
posed to do. It did not say to the plaintiffs, 
“You are discharged.” The status of the 
plaintiffs was untouched. 

The cases cited indicate survival of the 
obligation in spite of lapse, exhaustion, fail- 
ure of appropriation. Other reported cases 
not pay cases, are crowded with instances of 
unliquidated damages recovered, recovery 
against the United States being had in the 
absence of any appropriation at all to pay 
unliquidated damages, and in the absence 
of any authority in the disbursing agency to 
satisfy the litigant’s claim. 

In the three cases now here considered 
there was more than in the cases cited. 
There were in existence available appropria- 
tions. As heretofore indicated, full value 
must be given to the express word “avail- 
able.” It cannot be changed to “unavail- 
able.” If the appropriations could not be 
used for these offices, then they were un- 
available. The statute says they are avail- 
able, and they must be so considered. 

We have pointed out that section 304 was 
without time limitation. Congress cannot 
bind itself to discontinue legislation, if it 
is to go on as a constitutional body. It may 
therefore repeal section 304. Section 304 is 
statutory, not a part of the Constitution. 
It may or may not turn out to be permanent 
legislation. 

Congress, by enacting section 304, did not 
foreclose itself from thereafter appropriat- 
ing for the payment of these salaries. Con- 
gress even now may appropriate, and author- 
ize a selected disbursing agency to pay them. 
Claims therefor, presented to Congress, may 
be satisfied by an appropriation to pay them. 
as claims. Judgments, recovered here, may 
be satisfied by any appropriation out of which 
the judgments may be by act of Congress 
payable. 

The statute did not separate the plaintiffs 
from office, it did not take away the salary 
of that office, it did not prohibit plaintiffs 
from receiving their salaries. The act did 
provide an appropriation for the payment of 
their salaries. The appropriation for the pay 
period was there, but it was not made use of. 
The plaintiffs were appointed lawfully, they 
continued in office lawfully. Section 304 in 
no way disqualified them, and we can find 
no rational basis for construing the act 
otherwise than as a mere stoppage of dis- 
bursing routine, nothing more. To construe 
it as something more is to volunteer in- 
ferences. Whether the Congress had the 
constitutional authority to stop payment, 
within the limitations of the act, is imma- 
terial. That which is material is that the 
salaries have not been paid, that the obliga- 
tion was never destroyed, and that the obli- 
gation continues to this day. 

In the conclusion arrived at, it is imma- 
terial whether section 304 of the Urgent De- 
ficiency Appropriation Act, 1943, or any part 
thereof, is constitutional or not. We do not 
decide that question. The plaintiffs are en- 
titled to recover in either event. As previ- 
ously indicated, consideration of section 304 
is necesserily confined to narrow limits, as 
narrow as the claims themselves. 
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Plaintiff Robert Morss Lovett in case No 
46026 is entitled to recover $1,996.40: plain. 
tiff Goodwin B. Watson in case No. 46027 js 
entitled to recover $101.78; and plaintig 
William E. Dodd, Jr., in case No. 46028 is en. 
titled to recover $59.83. Judgments will pe 
entered accordingly. It is so ordered. 

Littleton, Judge, concurs. 

Whitaker, Judge, : 

I desire to state very briefly the reason for 
my concurrence in the result reached by the 
court. 

In the brief filed for the Congress it js 
argued that the power of that body to 
priate money is without limitation ang, 
hence, that it can attach any condition jt 
pleases on the use of the money appropri. 
ated. Even if we accept this statement with. 
out limitation, still, section 304 goes much 
beyond a mere restriction on the use of the 
money appropriated by that act. It not only 
prohibits the use of the money thereby ap. 
propriated to pay plaintiffs’ salaries, but it 
also prohibits the use of any money thereto- 
fore or thereafter to be appropriated to pay 
their salaries, either in their present posi- 
tions or in any other governmental positions, 
except as jurors or members of the armed 
forces. This amounts to depriving plaintiffs 
of their rights as citizens to enjoy the emolu- 
ments of office. It is, therefore, an act in- 
flicting punishment upon them without a 
judicial trial 

The passage of such an act ts prohibited by 
clause 3 of section 9 of article I of the Consti- 
tution, which reads: “No bil) of attainder or 
ex post facto law shall be passed.” A bill of 
attainder has been defined by the Supreme 
Court as “a legislative act which inflicts pun- 
ishment without a judicial trial. If the 


punishment be less than death, the act is 
termed ‘a bill of paire and penalties.’ Within 
the meaning of the Constitution, bills of 
attainder include bills of pains and penal- 
(Cummings v. Missouri (4 Wall. 277, 


ties.” 
$23) ) 

I have no doubt that section 304 of this 
appropriation act violates this provision of 
the Constitution; no judicial tribunal has 
found them guilty of any crime, but by this 
act they have been denied the salary attached 
to any office they may now or hereafter 
occupy. Patently, this violates this provi- 
sion of the Constitution. If it does, it is 
void, although it was enacted in the exercise 
of the power of Congress to appropriate 
money. The grant of any power by the Con- 
stitution is subject to the limitation that it 
must not be exercised in a way that would 
nullify another provision of the Constitu- 
tion. See, for instance, Marbury v. Madison 
(1 Cranch 137); Rhode Island v. Massachu- 
setts (12 Pet. 657); Knowlton y. Moore (178 
U. 8. 41); Dick v. United States (208 U. S. 
340). 

Since I am convinced that this act does 
violate this provision of the Constitution, I 
find it unnecessary to consider the other 
constitutional objections to it, to wit, 
whether it amounted to a removal of these 
men from office or a denial of due process of 
law. 

Courts never take pleasure in saying that 
a coordinate branch of the Government has 
exceeded its constitutional powers; certainly 
in this case I take no pleasure in saying that 
Congress has done that which it had no 
power to do, but since I am convinced that 
the restriction amounts to a bill of attainder, 
I am under compulsion to say that the re- 
striction is invalid and, hence, cannot oper- 
ate to deprive these men of the salaries to 
which their positions entitle them. 

Jones, Judge, concurring: 

I concur in the result. 

The single issue in this case is whether 
section 304, as worded, is a valid exercise of 
the constitutional powers of the Congress. 

The authority of the Congress to make ap- 
propriations, within the framework of the 
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Constitution, is plenary. The power to make 

appropriations carries with it the power to 

withhold or deny appropriations. That 
wer has been exercised for generations. 

This is as fundamental as the Ten Com- 
mandments. 

As to the wisdom of granting or withhold- 
ing appropriations the courts have no right 
to pass judgment, granted, cf course, that 
the Congress is acting within the scope of its 
authority. 

The Congress has the sheer power to grant 
or withhold current appropriations to in- 
dividuals except for services already rendered, 
regardless of whether the action taken is 
wise or unwise. It does not have to assign 
a reason for such action, and we have no 
right to ask for a reason. 

A Member's constituency alone, under our 
philosophy of government, has a right to call 
such Member to account. 

Having the power to appropriate for speci- 
fied purposes it has the power to limit the 
vse of such funds so long as it is merely a 
limitation. z 

If section 304 merely forbade the use of 
funds in tke bill, or other funds already avail- 
able in other bills, I would have no hesi- 
tancy in holding it a limitation on appro- 
priation. 

The true issue is narrowed to whether the 
expression “or which is hereafter made avail- 
able under or pursuant to any other act” 
transforms it from an appropriation to a leg- 
istative provision, and whether such legisla- 
tion deprives plaintiffs of valuable rights as 
citizens which they would otherwise have un- 
der the Constitution. 

The language quoteu goes beyond a mere 
limitation on appropriation and beomes. 
unless affirmatively repealed; a permanent 
denial of plaintiffs’ rights as citizens. A rose 
remains a rose even though someone calls 
it a lily. 

No one has a right to be employed by the 
Covernment, but every citizen, whose rights 
have not been legally forfeited, is privileged 
to apply for any position within the Govern- 
ment and to have his application considered 
on its merits. This is a thing of value not 
only intrinsically, but because of the satis- 
faction it brings a man regardless of whether 
it is ever exercised. The knowledge of its 
possession is a powerful element in the pur- 
suit of happiness. Section 304 forecloses this 
right and closes that door of opportunity. 

The National Government is one of dele- 
gated powers in all its branches. All powers 
not delegated remain with the States or 
with the people. 

The tenth amendment is as follows: 

“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people.” 

The ninth amendment is as follows: 

“The enumeration in the Constitution, of 
certain rights, shall not be construed to deny 
or disparage others retained by the people.” 

The power to provide or deny appropria- 
tions is vested in the Congress. There is no 
other way to take money out of the Treas- 
ury. The Constitution provides (art. I, sec. 
9): 

“No money shall be drawn from the Treas- 
ury, but in consequence of appropriations 
made by law.” 

If section 304 were a mere denial of appro- 
priation, however unjust it might be, it could 
not be successfully questioned. But it does 
hot stop with a mere denial of appropria- 
tion. It goes far beyond this. It forbids on 
a permanent basis employment in the future. 
It thus becomes a permanent legislative ban. 

I cannot find within the four corners of 
the Constitution any power lodged in the 
Congress to deny these privileges to any citi- 
cen, except in the manner prescribed in the 
Constitution. 

The principle of equality was written in 
the Declaration of Independence before we 
had a constitution. It was the result of a 


long struggle of English peoples upward to- 
ward the plains of liberty. It is one of our 
proudest traditions. It was carried forward 
into the Constitution. It shines through al- 
most every provision in that instrument. 
The Constitution provides for liberty, equal- 
ity, and fair play; and freedom from every 
form of new- and old-world caste and priv- 
ilege, and from the tyranny of wealth and 
birth. It throws every safeguard around the 
rights and privileges of the individual citizen. 
The right to seek employment is one of 
the most highly prized rights of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. When a citizen by his conduct 
forfeits any of his rights, pri ileges, and im- 
munities, a method is provided for estab- 
lishing that forfeiture. That method was 
not pursued here. One of the chief glories 
of the Constitution is the fact that you can- 
not take the shirt from the back of a ragged 
street urchin without either securing the 
lad’s consent or paying for the rags in the 
manner prescribed by law. The same is true 
of his privileges in every form. Truaz v. 
Raieh (239 U. S. 33, 41); Yick Wo v. Hopkins 
(118 U.S. 356, 370); International News Serv- 
ice v. Associated Press (248 U. S. 215, 236). 
Section 304 in making a permanent ban 
on the rights and privileges of the plaintiffs, 
exceeds the authority delegated to the Con- 
gress by the Constitution. 
Madden, Judge, concurring in the result: 
I agree with the decision of the court, but, 
because of the importance and variety of 
the problems presented, I make the following 


additional observations. 


Nothing is claimed to have been done or 
said or written by any of the plaintiffs which 
was unlawful. No statute or legal doctrine is 
brought forward under which it is claimed 
that they could have been vestrained before 
utterance or action, or punished t .ereafter 
by so much as a penny fine. And no indirect 
adverse legal consequences were ettached to 
what they said or did by any legal doctrire, 
or by statutes such as the Hatch Act, or the 
various provisions in other acts disqualify- 
ing for Government employment members of 
organizations which advocate the overthrow 
of our constitutional form of government. It 
is not claimed that they violated those laws. 
In short, what they did was completely inno- 
cent and of no interest or consequence to the 
law of the land as it then was, or, as to all 
persons except the three plaintiffs, as the law 
stillis. Anc this was true without any resort 
to constitutional protections of freedom of 
utterance or action. The law, wholly apart 
from the Constitution, did not touch what 
they had done. But as a consequence of 
their having done what they did, the three 
plaintiffs find themselves excommunicated, 
reduced to the status of three second-class 
citizens among all of the millions of their 
fellows. They find themselves subject to the 
same obligations as their fellow first-class 
citizens to obey the laws, pay taxes, and serve 
in the armed forces and on juries; but com- 
pletely and perpetually disqualified from 
serving their Government in any of the thou- 
sands of positions in which any of the rest 
of us, if technically capable, may serve. It 
is not claimed that the three laintiffs were 
not competent to perform, or did not faith- 
fully perform, the duties of the positions they 
held. 

Has Congress the power to remove, by 
statute, named individuals from Government 
service, and make them perpetually ineligible 
to hold positions in Government service be- 
cause they have engaged in conduct which 
was entirely lawful? Section 304 purports to 
do this. If it in fact accomplishes it, it has 
accomplished, under the guise of law, a 
shocking and outrageous injustice, unique in 
our history, and discouraging because it fol- 
lows 150 years of experience under the best 
Government men have devised. The court’s 
problem is not, of course, whether section 304 
is unjust, but whether it is unconstitutional. 
But when the injustice of the particular law 
is so shocking, and the threat of its repetition 
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and extension is so menacing to our institu- 
tions, as in the case of section 304, one can 
hardly pe blamed for saying to himself, even 
before he consults the text of the Constitu- 
tion, “If the Constitution is the charter of 
liberty and free government which I have al- 
ways supposed that it is, it does not permit 
this.” 

If section 304 is valid, Congress can dis- 
qualify for public office or service racial mi- 
norities, political minorities, and, probably, 
religious minorities. To do so would, in- 
deed, be less unjust than what is done by 
section 304. If a racial minority were ex- 
communicated, the statute would at least 
have one quality of what we have been ac- 
customed to regard as law, the quality of 
generality of application to all persons of 
an ascertainable class. No individual would 
have the finger of the State pointed at him, 
as these three plaintiffs have, saying. “You 
are degraded, not because of the kind of per- 
son you are, for there may be thousands of 
persons just like you in all essential respects, 
who are still full citizens; not because of 
what you have done, for there may be thou- 
sands of persons who have done the same 
things, so far as those things are relevant 
to a rational state, as you have done. You 
are degraded because the State has selected 
you for degradation.” And a racial or other 
minority could, under the constitutional pro- 
tections which would apply even to second- 
class citizens, pool their resources and agitate 
for the repeal of the statute with some slight 
hope that in the turn of political events a 
powertul party might need the votes of this 
minority to insure its success, and hence 
would espouse its cause. But three individ- 
uals, such as these plaintiffs, are helpless. If 
they speak, who will listen? If they should 
happen to have the money to publish, who 
will read? Their appeal would appear to be 
completely selfish. The reaction would be: 
“Who are these persons, of the dominant 
race, of many generations of honorable Amer- 
ican ancestry, to be complaining of discrim- 
ination? I don’t know just what has hap- 
pened to them, but if they can’t take care of 
themselves, nobody can.” And nobody can, if 
section 304 is valid. 

Section 304 is asserted by the plaintiffs to 
be unconstitutional because (1) it purports 
to remove the plaintiffs from executive of- 
fices, and no power of removal resides in 
the legislative branch of the Government, 
except by impeachment; (2) it is a bill of 
attainder, or its equivalent, a bill of pains 
and penalties. which the Constitution for- 
bids; and (3) it deprives the plaintiffs of 
liberty and property without due process of 
law, in violation of the fifth amendment. 

I have no doubt that section 304 is a bill of 
pains and penalties and is therefore uncon- 
stitutional. It has the ancient flavor of the 
bills of attainder which were so odious to 
the makers of our Constitution that they 
forbade such laws in the main body of the 
Constitution and before the Bill of Rights 
later embodied in the first 10 amendments 
was thought necessary, in that it, like the 
bills of attainder that tne fathers were 
familiar with, selects its victims as named 
individuals, and not as persons belonging to 
any describable class. It punishes them by 
removal from office and income and disquali- 
fication from ever again serving their Gov- 
ernment for comp=2nsation except in military 
or jury service. It thus imposes the same 
penalty which the Senate is authorized to 
impose, on conviction by a two-thirds vote 
after impeachment by the House, upon cffi- 
c2's guilty of “treason, bribery, or other high 
crimes and misdemeanors.” The question of 


whether the forfeiture of the right to pur- 
sue a public calling was punishment, so that 
a statute imposing it for past innocent con- 
duct is an ex post facto law and a bill of 
pains and penalties was settled right in the 
cases of Cummings, the priest, 4 Wall. 277, 
and Garland, the lawyer, 4 Wall. 333. 
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I think section 304 violates the fifth 
amendment in that it attempted to deprive 
the plaintiffs of liberty and property with- 
out due process of law. I recognize that the 
fif‘h amendment does not, like the four- 
teerth, which applies only to state govern- 
mental action, expressly assure equal pro- 
tection of Federal laws. But a statute which 
selects persons for punitive action on a com- 
pletely personal basis, with no attempt to 
treat similarly other persons similarly 
situated, is so foreign to our concepts of law 
that it is difficult to think of it as law at all, 
though it bears the stamp of legislative en- 
actment. If a legislature refuses to define 
the conduct which it desires to punish, if 
done by A, in such terms that B and C and 
D will be equally punishable if they do 
it, but instead merely provides that A shall 
be punished if he does it, the legislature en- 
gages, not in law making, but in arbitrary 
action. And this would be true, even if the 
statute did not, as section 304 does, attempt 
to take punishable conduct which was 
wholly innocent when engaged in. There 
are indications in opinions of the courts, 
though the necessity for deciding the ques- 
tions has not hitherto arisen, that the’ due 
process of law which is required by the fifth 
amendment would not be satisfied by the 
arbitrary selection by the legislature of cer- 
ta - named individuals to be the sole victims 
of penal laws. In Hurtado v. California (110 
U. S. 516, 535), where the arbitrary action of 
a State was in question, the court said: 

“But it is not to be supposed that these 
legislative powers are absolute and despotic, 
and that the amendment prescribing due 
process of law is too vague and indefinite 
to operate as a practical restraint, It is not 
every act, legislative in form, that is law. 
Law is something more than mere will ex- 
erted as an act of power. It must be not a 
special rule for a particular person or a 
particular case.” 

The cases of Nichols v. Coolidge, 274 U. S. 
531; Wallace v. Currin, C. C. A. 4, 95 F. (2d) 
856; Minski v. United States, C. C. A. 6, 131 
F. (2d) 614; United States v. Ballard, W. D. 
Ky., 12 F. Supp. 321, also indicate the same 
attitude toward governmental action in the 
guise of law which penalizes persons un- 
equally. I think, therefore, that section 304 
is forbidden by the fifth amendment. 

It is urged that section 304, even if it 
would otherwise be invalid as a trespass by 
Congress upon the executive function of re- 
moval of executive officers, is saved by the 
provision that these plaintiffs might keep 
their positions if, within the period of a 
few months set by the statute, they were 
appointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate. But no other person in the 
country had to pursue such a course in order 
to obtain or hold those positions, or identical 
or comparable ones. The requirement was 
intended to be, and was, discriminatory and 
oppressive as to three selected individuals 
out of all the people in the country. Under 
a system of equal justice under law, the three 
plaintiffs should not be subjected, in order 
to get or hold a Government position, to any 
other or different requirements than the rest 
of us are subject to. And the Constitution, 
I think, forbids their being so oppressed. 

It is, in effect, urged that even though 
section 304 is unconstitutional for any or 
all of the reasons suggested, there can be 
no relief for its victims because the section 
is a part of an appropriation act, and the 
power of Congress to control expenditures is 
absolute. It may well be that under our 
Constitution, and under any constitution 
which might be devised for a free people, one 
branch of the Government could, tempor- 
arily at least, subvert the Government. The 
judges might refuse to enforce legal rights 
or convict criminals. The President might 
order the Army and Navy to surrender to 
the enemy. Congress might refuse to raise 
or appropriate money to pay the President 
or the Justices of the Supreme Court and 


the other courts. But any of these imagined 
actions would not be taken pursuant to the 
Constitution, but would be acts of subver- 
sion and revolution, the exercise of mere 
physical power, not lawful authority. And 
conduct by any branch of the Government 
less ruinously subversive, but, so far as it 
goes, equally unconstitutional, is likewise an 
exercise of physical power rather than law- 
ful authority. Ido not think, therefore, that 
the power of the purse may be constitu- 
tionally exercised to produce an unconstitu- 
tional result such as a taking of a citizen’s 
liberty or property without due process of 
law, a conviction and punishment of a citi- 
zen for wholly innocent conduct, or a tres- 
pass upon the constitutional functions of 
another branch of the Government. And to 
whatever extent it is within the jurisdic- 
tion of a court to which the question is 
presented in litigation, to give judgment ac- 
cording to the Constitution, even though 
that requires the court to disregard a statute 
which conflicts with the Constitution, the 
judges are bound by their oaths to give such 
a judgment. In this case, therefore, we 
must disregard section 304. Without it, the 
plaintiffs are in the position of having per- 
formed services for the Government, under 
lawful appointments, for which the Govern- 
ment has refused to pay. Each of them is, 
therefore, entitled to a judgment. 
A true copy. 
Test: 








Clerk, Court of Claims of the United States. 





Amvets Reach First Base in Fight for 
National Medical Center for Veterans 
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OF ARKANSAS 
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Thursday, February 7, 1946 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following inser- 
tion by my young friend, Joe Leib, who is 
evidently putting up a fight for a cause 
which is near his heart: 


AMVETS REACH FIRST BASE IN FIGHT FOR NATIONAL 
MEDICAL CENTER FOR VETERANS 


(By J. H. Leib, national legislative director) 


It is gratifying to report that the Veterans’ 
Administration is now on public record to 
the cffect that a national medical center for 
veterans to replace Mount Alto Hospital will 
be completed by October 1, 1947. 

Thus, the American Veterans of World War 
II (Amvets) have succeeded in reaching first 
base in a long fight to replace the shamefully 
overcrowded, inadequate, and gloomy veter- 
ans’ facility located in the National Capital. 

But October 1, 1947, is a long way off—in 
fact 20 long, bitter months in the unforeseen 
future, and still the Veterans’ Administration 
is complacently looking for a suitable site 
before the long-delayed construction can get 
under way. 

In the name of logic what are the veterans 
in need of medical care and hospitalization 
going to do while the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion attempts to make up its mind? 

On January 10, 1946, the Washington papers 
carried a statement by Dr. Griffith, manager 
at Mount Alto, in which he announced that 
the hospital “is classed as one of the most 
overcrowded veterans’ hospitals in the coun- 
try.” Veterans who come to Washington for 
special treatment are being shipped to out- 
of-town Government institutions for neces- 
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sary professional care. Action is needed im. 
mediately. 

At this point I would like to present 
letter I addressed to President Truman rela. 
tive to this matter, and the reply receiveg 
from General Bradley. They follow: 


JANUARY 10, 1946, 
Hon. Harry S. TRUMAN, 
The White House, Washington, D.c. 

My Dear MR. PRESIDENT: More than a year 
ago I had inserted in the CONGREssIonar 
REcorD a number of articles relative to the 
urgent need of a new medical center for vet- 
erans here in the National Capital. 

General Hines, then Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, assured me of the great need 
for such a hospital. On May 29, 1945, he pub- 
licly urged the construction of this center. 
Three months later General Bradley assured 
newspapermen that he would end over- 
crowding at Mount Alto. 

In today’s Washington Star there appeared 
a story that Mount Alto “is Classed as one 
of the most overcrowded veterans’ hospitals 
in the country. Dr. Griffith said the hospital 
was still operating over its authorized capac- 
ity of 327 beds.” 

Mr. President, the District of Columbia 
should have the finest and most modern hos- 
pital in the whole country as a model and 
example of medical care for veterans. In- 
stead it is probably the worst of all such 
Government institutions. 

Is it not about time chat something is 
done about this unfortunate situation? 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH LEIB, 
National Legislative Director, Amvets. 
The reply: 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C. January 23, 1946. 
Mr. JOSFrPH LETB, 
National Legislative Director, American 
Veterans of World War II, Washington, 
D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Ler: The President has re- 
ferred to me your letter of January 10, 1946, 
inquiring as to the status of our plans for 
veterans’ hospital in the District of Colum- 
bia, and urging the desirability of establish- 
ing a veterans’ hospital that would serve as 
an example of medical care for veterans. 

I am most appreciative of your suggestion 
with regard to this hospital, and agree with 
you that the veterans’ hospital for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia should represent a model 
for the rest of the country. 

Congress, in the 1946 deficiency appropria- 
tion, provided funds for the establishment of 
a 750-bed general medical and surgical hos- 
pital for the District of Columbia. We are, 
at the present time, making site surveys fo! 
the purpose of selecting a suitable location 
for this hospital. As soon as recommenda- 
tions can be made to the Federal Board of 
Hospitalization and approval of the site can 
be obtained from the President, we hope to 
proceed with plans for establishing a hospi- 
tal such as you outline. 

Sincerely yours, 
Omar N. BRADLEY, 
General, United States Army, 
Administrator. 


Finally, I would like to ask—why did the 
Veterans’ Administration wait until now to 
start making site surveys? Why wasn’t this 
problem foreseen and cleared away long be- 
fore the present crisis presented itself? 

In this connection attention is called to 
two letters that General Hines, former Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs, wrote which 
shows who was basically responsible for de- 
laying this long overdue Federal project. 
This dence speaks for itself. It is 
sincerely hoped that General Bradley will be 
able to unravel himself from the bureaucratic 
red tape and dodging and ducking tactics 
that so engulfed the Administration before 
him, 
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Here are the masterpieces of procrastina- 
tion: 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 22, 1945. 

I have received your letter of February 12, 
1945, that forwarded a clipping that appeared 
in the Washington Times-Herald, concern- 
ing the construction of a medical center for 
yeterans residing in the District of Columbia. 

While it has been determined that there is 
a need for expanded facilities for the hos- 
pitalization of beneficiaries of the Veterans’ 
Administration in the District of Columbia 
area, provision for the establshment of ad- 
ditional facilities has not been made in our 
present program. It is expected that such 
a project will be included in our next sub- 
mission te the Federal Board of Hospitaliza- 
tion. 

Very truly yours, 
Frank T. Hines, Administrator. 


Obviously, this letter was as clear as mud. 
Further specific data was respectfully de- 
manded. Here is the second reply—equally 
as indefinite: 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 23, 1945. 

Reference is made to the inquiry from your 
office regarding the erection of a medical 
center for veterans in the District of Colum- 
bia area. 

As stated in my letter of February 22, 
1945, it is expected that the inclusion of such 
a project will be made in our next submission 
to the Federal Board of Hospitalization, Our 
next program of additional hospital con- 
struction will be submitted not later than 
July of this year. 

Very truly yours, 
Frank T. HINEs, 
Administrator. 

This as expected was just another stall. A 
call to the Veterans’ Administration to ascer- 
tain who made up the Federal Board of Hos- 
pitalization brought forth the amusing reve- 
lation that the Chairman of this all-powerful 
group was none other than General Hines 
himself—believe it or not. 

Here we are a year later—February 7, 1946— 
and all we have gotten is an obscure date 
when the much needed hospital might be 
completed. Veterans will not stand for this 
stupidity much longer, 





Great Speech by Secretary Anderson on 
Importance and Constructive Work of 
Farm Cooperatives . 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1946 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, at the recent convention of the 
National Council of Farmer Cooperatives 
held in Chicago, Secretary of Agriculture 
Anderson made one of the truly great 
speeches of recent years. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
the account of this speech which ap- 
peared in the Co-Op Review, the official 
monthly publication of the Pennsylvania 


poo Bureau Federation, for February 
946: 


From the pen of Secretary of Agriculture 
Clinton P. Anderson, the aims, the methods, 
and the validity of American farm coopera- 
tives have just received the soundest endorse- 


rege probably ever given by a Cabinet meme 
oer, 


The message was spoken at the annual 
meeting of the National Council of Farmer 
Cooperatives at Chicago in January. 

When the last word fell from the Secre- 
tary’s lips, the mighty audience of coopera- 
tive executives that had gathered from coast 
to coast, and from the Lakes to the Gulf, 
arose as one man and cheered, and cheered 
to the echo. His breadth and warmth of 
understanding of their aspiration to lift 
American farming onto a self-dependent 
level, above the fear of encroaching monopoly, 
fairly lifted them from their seats. With 
penetrating statements he had inspired them 
with a new and deeper faith that farm co- 
operatives, fully in line with the power of 
the American farm tradition, are preserving 
the family-size farm and individual owner- 
ship against the insidious trend toward cor- 
porate ownership and operation—and main- 
taining their identity in a world of economic 
giants. 

“Sheer economic giantism” was, in fact, 
the apt word-coinage of Secretary Anderson, 

“We nave moved,” he said, “into an econo- 
my of ‘bigness’—sheer economic giantism”— 
not only America’s industrial plant, but agri- 
culture, too. “It has become in the past gen- 
eration a high-powered, mechanized busi- 
ness,” and, while he had “nothing against 
big business just because they are big, at the 
same time size does carry with it some in- 
herent dangers, as the dinosaurs of a bygone 
age found out. 

“We would be dodging one of the most vital 
issues of the times,” the Secretary con- 
tended, “if we did not acknowledge that the 
same forces which brought great size and 
concentration of economic power in our in- 
dustries are also bearing heavily on agricul- 
ture. 

“The major point I wish to make is that 
the farmer and the other small businessmen 
of today must operate in a world of eco- 
nomic giants, yet they must retain their 
identity and their flexibility as individual 
enterprisers. They can do that only by be- 
coming just as efficient as the large 
operators. 

“They must recognize that they face direct 
and indirect competition with multi-million- 
dollar organizations that are constantly ex- 
tending, constantly on the alert for new 
processes or new short cuts that will yield 
competitive advantage.” 

The Secretary, indeed, went so far as to 
say with obvious emphasis that, he believed— 

“There is little doubt that, except for the 
power of the American farm tradition, the 
growth of cooperation, and the definite, deep- 
seated Federal and State policy of encourag- 
ing the family-type farm as something of 
fundamental national strength, the big cor- 
porations might have taken over as much of 
agriculture as they have of other parts of 
our economy. It has happened all around 
us; it has been a part of our industrial and 
business growth; but I am positive that it 
is not what agriculture wants. We can, I 
believe, find other ways of producing the 
same results—we have done it, and we are 
going to continue to do it.” 

Cooperatives, as the Secretary developed 
his address, are simply a tangible expression, 
“with an extremely high value,” of “the very 
nature of farming in America from the time 
of the first settlers.” He spoke of the pio- 
neer families that pushed westward across 
the country; faced great personal dangers 
and natural hazards against which the in- 
dividual alone was powerless—and who 
through cooperation “found a source of 
strength that enabled them to bring the raw 
new land under the plow, to build homes, 
churches, and schools in the face of the 
peril of Indian wars, storms, drought, and 
lack of all but the most elementary facilities 
for civilization.” 

Here the Secretary found the spiritual note 
of his message—the precious spirit of neigh- 
borliness—of which he said the “highly 
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developed formal cooperatives in agricul- 
ture today are a direct outgrowth.” 

He contended, moreover, that this “bind- 
ing that holds them together, the essential 
force that makes them go on, is nothing 
more nor less than an extension of this 
spirit into present-day conditions. Without 
that human force, a cooperative is in real 
danger of becoming just another business, 
abstract in its aims, and divorced from the 
lives of its members and customers.” 

Cooperatives, he said, go back, indeed, to 
the day of Benjamin Franklin, “one of the 
sponsors of perhaps the first cooperative, 
well known as the ‘Hand-in-Hand’—the 
Philadelphia Contributorship for Insurance 
of Houses from Loss by Fire, a mutual that 
was organized in 1752.” 

Today, cooperatives “have come to play 
an integral part in the life of the farmer— 
and of the businessman,” so that “it is es- 
timated that fully half the farmers in the 
United States are members of cooperative 
associations that are performing some vital 
service in purchase of farm supplies, proc- 
essing or distributing farm products, or pro- 
viding other essential farm-business services. 

“Today, more than ever before, there are 
many services that the individual farmer 
cannot provide for himself—he must, if his 
efforts are to be effective, join with his neigh- 
bors in large-group endeavors. 

“Today, to that farmer the term ‘neigh- 
bors’ has a much broader meaning; it takes 
in farmers like himself over the entire Na- 
tion. You don’t have to look very far around 
modern agriculture to see how helpless the 
individual would be in dealing with many 
of his problems if he had no opportunity 
for joining his strength with that of his 
fellow-farmers.” 

Secretary Anderson pictured the size and 
strength of modern farm cooperatives in this 
manner: 

“Some 7,500 farmer associations are en- 
gaged primarily in marketing farm products, 
They report 2,750,000 members. 

“Two thousand mutual insurance com- 
panies serve almost half of our fa~mers with 
protection from losses from wind, hail, fire. 

“Twenty-seven hundred ossociations, with 
1,500,000 farmer members, are engaged in 
purchasing fa>m supplies. Their volume of 
business runs over $1,000,000,000 a year. 

“Four thousand mutual irrigation 
panies serve about 150,00 farms. 

“Eight hundred rural electric cooperatives 
provide service for more thar. a million farms. 

“Fourteen hundred livestock improvement 
associations carry on programs to improve the 
productivity and quality of the products of 
our beef cattle, dairy cows, swine, poultry, and 
o*\er farm animals. 

“One thousand and seven hundred national 
farm loan associations are providing farm 
1.ortgage loans on a cooperative basis to 
590,000 members. Five hundred aid thirteen 
production credit associations are providing 
370,000 members with short-term rceasonal 
credit.” 

Secretary Anderson at no time mentioned 
the attacks upon the cooperatives bv the Na- 
tional Tax Equality Association—yet, in ef- 
fect, he answered the tirades supposedly ema- 
nating from “small businessmen” goaded on 
by NTEA by saying that “business, too, 
has developed many forms of cooperation and 
many specific cooperatives which operate al- 
most exactly like farmers’ cooperatives and 
which are taken for granted. 

“There has been a strong rend running in 
small business to meet the competition of big 
business by combining into cooperative or- 
ganizations; thus obtaining the advantages of 
massed buying power and mass-Sales meth- 
ods while retaining individual ownership. 


come- 


Thousands of independent retailers, wholesal- 
ers, manufacturers, and service firms have 
formed purchasing, marketing, advertising, 
or credit cooperatives. 

“It is interesting to note, in passing, that 
these cooperatives, returning their savings 
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to the individual enterpriser and to his cus- 
tomers, have no income of their own, and 
hence are free of income taxes, although they 
are subject to other taxes common to most 
types of businesses. 

“You can see these business cooperatives 
all around you. Independent grocers, com- 
peting with the large chains, have their co- 
operative retail grocery chains, which operate 
warehouses and represent their members in 
spending their pooled purchasing power, ob- 
taining carlot rates, and merchandise of 
high quality, beyond the ability of the indi- 
vidual retailer. 

“There are many so-called mutual drug- 
stores, Which are owned by cooperating in- 
dependent druggists who have formed or- 
ganizations to operate warehouses and to ex- 
ercise definite standards in buying. 

“We don’t ordinarily think of it as such, 
but one of the most extensive of cur news- 
gathering agencies, the Associated Press, is 
nothing more or less than a cooperative of 
newspapers, bringing to its members news 
that no individual publication could gather 
by its own efforts.” 

True cooperation, the Secretary reaffirmed, 
is “a part of the American way of life. 

“When you strip cooperation to its funda- 
mental elements, the story is a simple one, 
easily understood’”—and then, as though to 
answer NTEA, he added “it reveals at once 
the reason for the legal right of cooperatives, 
and their legal obligations. 

“It leaves no doubt as to the place of the 
cooperative in the system of free enterprise— 
in fact, it. demonstrates that cooperatives are 
the very essence of free enterprise in that 
they actually represent groups of farmers act- 
ing together for the purpose of carrying on 
their individual free enterprise more effi- 
ciently. Nothing could be more American in 
its basic spirit and purpose than that. 

“It is this basic objective of farm coopera- 
tives that has caused Congress and the 
courts to recognize generally, and in specific 
legislation, and to affirm repeatedly, the right 
of farmers to organize cooperatives, and the 
public weifare obligations of cooperatives. 

“Shorn of all technicalities, it is this basic 
purpose that frees cooperatives from income 
taxes, if they return to members and patrons 
the savings they may he able to make im the 
transaction of business for their members and 
patrons.” 

The Secretary made just as plain that the 
cooperator also has his obligations on the tax 
question. “Obviously, such (patronage) re- 
turns are a part of the income of the indi- 
vidual enterpriser—the farmer—and as such 
are subject to taxes as a part of his income. 
Outstanding and simple as that fact is, 
it has often been overlooked. It should be 
made clear that the farmer in this respect 
is in exactly the same position as the inde- 
pendent businessman or partner; he pays 
taxes on his income, including any savings 
he receives through cooperative action.” 

And again, by inference, Mr. Anderson re- 

uted the groundless charges of the crities and 

enemies of cooperation that they don’t pay 
taxes. “It should be made entirely clear,” 
he declared, “that cooperatives are not en- 
tirely free from taxation—that, while they 
may not pay income taxes, they do pay their 
share of real estate, social security, and other 
taxes, just as do most businesses which are 
operated for profit.” 

The general welfare came repeatedly into 
Secretary Anderson's address as the focal 
point of both the power and the obligation, 
the privilege and responsibility of coopera- 
tives. 

BASICALLY AMERICAN 


“Cooperatives are the very essence of free 
enterprise in that they actually represent 
groups of farmers acting together for the 
purpose of carrying on their individual free 
enterprises more efficiently. Nothing could 
be more American in its basic spirit and pur- 
pose than that. Farm cooperatives are not 
seeking profits as a group, but are seeking to 


use modern business methods to maintain 
their way of life. That is their aim, their pur- 
pose.”” (Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. 
Anderson. } 

“To be successful, and to live up to the re- 
sponsibilities of free enterprise,” he said, ‘‘the 
cooperative must genuinely serve both its 
members and the public. 

“It is a part of the American way of life— 
it is as much a part of agriculture as is the 
family-type farm—and the two are depend- 
ent on each other— ; 

“But the implications go even deeper than 
that. 

“Cooperation is a two-way street. 

“Parmers are justified in using the cooper- 
ative device, and the legal privileges that 
have been accorded it, only when it offers a 
sound means to solve an economic problem 
for the benefit of the cooperative and the 
public. Neither farmers nor anyone else 
have the undisputed privilege of combining 
their interests to seek monopoly or unfair 
advantage.” 

But there was no doubt in the Secretary's 
mind that “farm cooperation as a whole has 
served the public welfare. With very few 
exceptions, farm cooperatives have kept 
closely to the basic principle of service to 
their members and to the public.” 

He made the claim—as so often made in 
this journal—that “in a true sense, coopera- 
tives have provided a valuable yardstick. As 
you well know, cooperatives have been pace- 
setters in improving the quality of farm 
products supplied the public—and they have 
done it by seeking higher and higher stand- 
ards, better methods of marketing, and seek- 
ing to return to the producer who produces 
high quality the reward that such quality 
brings in the market.” 

The Secretary went on in a specific in- 
stancing of how cooperatives do operate in 
the general welfare: 

“Farmers’ cooperatives have been in the 
forefront in experimenting with and encour- 
aging better grading, packing, and other 
means of assuring the housewife that she 
is getting her money’s worth when she buys 
groceries. 

“In the purchasing field, cooperatives have 
led the way toward known standard, efficient 
products for the farmer at the lowest pos- 
sible cost, and in many cases the methods 
they have developed have spread, like ripples 
from a stone thrown in a pool, throughout 
our merchandising system. Such things as 
open-formula feeds—where the buyer knows 
exactly what he is buying—high-analysis 
fertilizer, and seeds of known origin and 
germination have been pioneered by cooper- 
atives. 

“Cooperatives have fought without let-up 
to eliminate marketing abuses, to break down 
monopoly, and to implement the public’s 
right to know what it is buying. 

“Cooperative organizations have sought to 
spread useful information. They have 
worked cicsely with the research staffs of 
the land-grant colleges and the United States 
Department of Agriculture to bring to their 
patrons and members the benefits of the lat- 
est scientific discoveries and the most up-to- 
date specifications. 

“And finally, farm cooperatives can look 
back with honest pride on the service they 
gave to farmers and to the public during the 
war, when they played an important part 
in processing and marketing the capacity 
production of our farms, and im finding and 
distributing fertilizer, feed, fuel, machinery, 
and other supplies so essential for continued 
high production. That was service, not just 
to their members, but to the United States in 
time of war.” 

Farmer cooperatives need to clear their 
sights and determine their target in the 
future. “We must face the problems and 
the economic and technical developments 
that lie ahead,” declared the head of USDA. 

And here again Mr. Anderson reverted to 
his plea that ran like a thread through the 
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discourse—a plea for the “maintenance and 
improvemént of the family farm.” 

“We want it to be a fully productiye 
highly efficient farm—but we want it to b. 
the traditional family type, capable of hoig. 
ing its own in our economy, capable of main. 
taining farm and home as a way of life. 

“We want it to fit into a national patter, 
of a fully productive agriculture, turning out 
vast amounts of high-quality food and fiber 
capable of supplying the Nation with a boun. 
tiful diet at a reasonable cost. 

“We definitely don’t want our farm, tp 
become soulless factories, owned by imper- 
sonal stockholders, and operated by hireq 
managers and hired workers, with success oy 
failure meatured entirely by dollars and cents 
figures in company ledgers. 

“To allow our machines and our impetus 
toward bignec. to bring tha about would be 
to take the American spirit out of farming; 
it would mean relinquishing the solid values 
of farm life that we have prized highly since 
the first settlers put the plow to the fresh 
sofl of this continent.” 

No doubt was left that we are speeding 
into a high-powered economy. The thought 
on the Secretary’s mind was that, since “the 
farm co-ops must play an increasingly im- 
portant part in farm life and farm business 
(if we are to maintain and improve the 
family farm), it is absolutely essential that 
we give serious thought to the possibilities 
of the future in agriculture and determine 
the ways in which cooperatives can increase 
their aid to farmers in achieving the kind 
of agriculture we will need—and can aid the 
public even more in realizing to the full the 
benefits of our productive agriculture.” 

“It seems to me that one of our first jobs 
is to gain greater public understanding of 
what farm cooperatives are, and how they 
serve the Nation’s welfare. I realize that a 
great deal has been done itn education of 
farmers in cooperation, and that a great deal 
of information is available about the prin- 
ciples, methods, and aims of cooperation— 
for farmers. 

“But, frankly, I think we hav» been talking 
to ourselves too much—and to the public too 
little! 

“Furthermore, we have been talking in a 
special jargon that tends to make the idea of 
cooperation too complex. 

“As a result, I think the public is somewhat 
confused about cooperatives. I believe that 
our language has caused means to be con- 
fused with ends—methods with purposes— 
implements with principles.” 

If anyone wanted to know what Secretary 
Anderson’s personal understanding and ap- 
praisal of cooperatives were, he got it in con- 
cise terms as he-went on in this wise: 

“When I think of farm cooperatives, I think 
of them not as complex business concerns 
but as groups of independent farmers banded 
together to do some job that is too big for 
them as individuals. 

“They are not seeking profits as a group, 
but are seeking to use modern business 
methods to maintain their way of life. That 
is their aim, their purpose. The methods 
by which they seek to meintaim their w*y 
of life may vary according to the economic 
problem they are attempting to solve by co- 
operation. 

“If credit is their problem, their cooperation 
may take the form of a farm loan association. 

“If marketing is their problem, their co- 
operation may take the form of a marketii¢g 
association. 

“If buying supplies of known quality «t 
prices they can afford to pay is a problem. 
their cooperation may take the form of 4 
purchasing cooperative, giving farmers the 
same advantages that big business enterprises 
have in skilled, large-scale buying.” 

Cooperatives have already written a dr- 
matic story “of new and better products for 
the American dinner table.” “New processes, 
quicker handling, fresher food, reduced costs 
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and margins.” “Tt is a part of the story of 
petter nutrition and health for our families,” 
thought the Secretary, and “we in agricul- 
ture need to do a more aggressive job of 
informing the public of the many improve- 
ments and benefits that have come to con- 
sumers through farmers’ cooperatives”—a 
story, indeed, of “better food brought to the 
American family at the lowest possible cost.” 

But the days of pioneering in cooperation 
are not past. Let him who thinks so “study 
some of the problems facing agriculture and 
the family farm. 

“The frontier of ideas is always wide open, 
and we certainly are going to need ideas, 
plus the courage to give them a fair trial. 

“Wwe should not forget that agriculture 
has been in a seller's market for the past 
severai years, With the Government taking 
creat chunks of our output for the armed 
services. Certainly, finding new markets and 
enlarging the old ones is going to take all of 
our selling skill—and I, for one, have long 
believed that agriculture has not done the 
job cf promoting its products, of creating 
new tastes and larger demands, as well as it 
could be done. 

“Efficiency and lowest possible cost in pro- 
ducing, processing, and distributing farm 
products are going to loom more important 
than in the past, and may rapidly become 
the deciding factor between a thriving co-op 
and a defunct one when the going gets tough. 
Here alone is need for practically every co- 
operative to re-examine its operations with a 
most critical eye.” 

Cooperatives must be as modern as any 
other business, in their facilities. Many 
“have creaked b; with obsolete equipment 
and old-fashioned methods during the war.” 

The farmer cooperative’s service in keeping 
the farmer up with the times, and to aid him 
in maintaining his independent position, 
said the Secretary, was “among the greatest 
cf challenges.” He wouldn’t attempt to 
euess what all this would add up to, but he 
did opine that “increased mechanization; 
increased use of refrigeration on farms and 
all along the way to market; development of 
many new methods of packaging; new forms 
of transportation, among other things, prom- 
ise us a most exciting decade ahead.” 

In his conclusion, Secretary Anderson cir- 
cled back to his cardinal theme—that the 
maintenance and improvement of the family 
farm is “the basic purpose” of the coopera- 
tive. 

Directors and management must keep 
this eternaily in mind ss they guide the des- 
tinies of their cooperatives and accept the 
“great opportunities they have for service.” 

“We want cooperatives to remain human 
institutions, accurately reflecting the desires 
and interests of the individuals who make 
up their membership” for “cooperatives, too, 
can suffer the curse of bigness—they can be- 
come so huge and complex that, unless real 
effort is made, they lose contact with the 
lives of their farmer-members and their pa- 
trons. We don’t want that to happen.” 

Of their future, Secretary Anderson was 

plainly unworried. As before observed, he 
was anxious of even the existence, much less 
the fulminations, of the organized opposi- 
tion (NTEA) and the threats to force Con- 
gress to cripple the cooperatives by tax legis- 
lation. He had only one prescription for 
their conduct—and that was that they be 
Tesponsive to the American tradition of the 
family farm, and keep on working for the 
public welfare. He put it in these words: 
; “If we keep our cooperatives interwoven 
into the lives of farmers and their customers 
from the grass roots to the city dinner 
tables, if we keep before us the realization 
that in the last analysis the only thing a co- 
operative has of its own is the service it 
provides its members and customers, then 
we need have little worry about the future 
of farmers’ cooperatives.” 


Workers and Employers Team Up To 
Save British Industry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHRISTIAN A. HERTER 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1946 


Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the discussions that we have been hold- 
ing in the last few days the following 
article by Stanley High which appeared 
in the February issue of the Reader’s 
Digest is particularly timely: 


WORKERS AND EMPLOYERS TEAM UP TO SAVE 
BRITISH INDUSTRY 
(By Stanley High) 

I went to Great Britain to see how labor 
would go about preparing the free economy 
of Britain for Marxist burial. I found, in- 
stead, that labor has teamed with manage- 
ment to rejuvenate British enterprise. 
Britain’s workers are tackling the job of 
building the nation’s future as full-fledged 
and responsible partners in a joint under- 
taking. 

As a result, Britain's industrial atmosphere 
is not blanketed with gloom. It is remark- 
ably invigorating. British industrialists are 
not shaking in their boots, holding up or mov- 
ing to Canada. They are giving British in- 
dustry the most promising overhaul it has 
had in 100 years. 

These are more startling and important 
facts than the socialism which officially flies 
at the Labor Party masthead. For Britain, 
they are a bigger potential asset than loans, 
credits or Empire preferences. 

To get British industry going again full 
blast, new wage and hour settlements have 
been voluntarily negotiated in coal, agricul- 
ture, cotton, the building trades and in many 
smaller industries. Cherished trade-union 
practices have been modified. War-born la- 
bor controls are being continued, with labor’s 
agreement, to insure maximum peacetime 
production. Through joint production com- 
mittees in more than 5,000 factories, labor’s 
productive know-how is being pooled with 
management's. 

There is, of course, a thin red fringe— 
led by the articulate and unheeded Professor 
Harold J. Laski—which would go all-out So- 
cialist at once and damn the consequences. 
But to British trade unionism, which fur- 
nishes the Labor Party’s bone and sinew, the 
consequences mean more than the socialism. 

The consequence that means most—more 
than Marx on the left or capitalism on the 
right—is a higher British standard of living. 
There is one way to get that, says British 
trade unionism. Shake the backwardness and 
inefficiencies out of British industry; by the 
best and shortest route, put it into maximum 
peacetime production. 

No one speaks for British workers with 
greater authority than Herbert Morrison, the 
Labor Party's floor leader in the House of 
Commons. “The nation wants a much higher 
national income; it wants full employment, 
big exports, efficient production—and we're 
going to get them,” he says. “If the nation 
has to give marching orders to big business, 
the nation must give them, What matters is 
to get the results. A case can be made for 
private enterprise. There is no case whatever 
for private unenterprise. 

“We do not stand for nationalization for 
its own sake or as a party slogan, but so that 
our national resources may be used with 
greater efficiency for the common good. If 
only nationalization will secure this result, 
then we must nationalize. If only private 
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enterprise can do it, then let private enter- 
prise remain.” 

A leader in the Trades Union Congress re- 
cently said: “A considerable amount of satis- 
faction can be derived from ‘beating the 
bosses.” But it is very bad for industry and 
it is very bad for production. In meeting 
postwar demands we shall all require a united 
pull. I suggest that an honorable partner- 
ship is the best way of securing it.” 

There were strikes in Britain during the 
war. There have been strikes since, notably 
the dockers’ unauthorized walkout. But 
Britain's industrial partnership has already 
gone far enough beyond tie talking stage to 
foreshadow the end of industrial conflict over 
Wages and hours 

British labor, during the war, worked under 
far more rigorous conditions than in World 
War I. Hours were longer. Working condi- 
tions were worse. Concessions demanded 
from trade-unionism were much more ser- 
ious. Yet man-hours lost from strikes per 
year in World War I were almost five times 
as high as in World War II. 

The end of the war did not blow off the 
lid. Instead, from January 1 to October 1, 
1945, the total of man-hours lost by strikes 
was only one-third as high as between Janu- 
ary 1 and October 1, 1944. 

This does not mean that labor has ceased 
seeking better wages and working conditions. 
It means that labor is accepting its share of 
responsibility for the productive well-being 
of the industrial goose from which it expects 
to get many golden eggs. 

The Amalgamated Engineering Union has 
870,050 members in the metal trades. Before 
the end of the war, the AEU made three ex- 
haustive studies, to assemble the workers’ 
conclusions as to what was necessary “to 
reestablish Britain as a first-class industrial 
country.” 

That such an inquiry should be made at all 
is remarkable enough. More remarkable is its 
discovery that, “though complaints about 
earnings appeared in many answers, this was 
mostly associated with other negative factors 
such as bad cooperation with management or 
bad workshop precedure. lack of machine 
tools, misuse of labor, idle machines. In- 
creased earnings were regarded as only one 
spur, but not the greatest, to the work peo- 
ple’s enthusiasm for the vroduction drive.” 

Says Sir Stafford Cripps, president of the 
board of trade in the Labor Cabinet: “The 
days are passing when a _ trade-unionist 
needed to be only a tough negotiator fgntine 
a running battle with the employer for better 
waces and conditions. The trade unions 
more and more will have to take their share 
in the responsibility of production. With- 
out this truly democratic partnership, there 
will be little hope of pro*lucing efficiently.” 

As a first measure for enlivening Lanca- 
shire’s dispirited and lagging textile indus- 
try, the government appointed a commission 
to work out a new wage policy—four cotton- 
mill owners, four trade-union men, and, as 
chairman, a distinguished jurist. The com- 
mission’s conclusions were unanimous. It 
called for basic pay raises of from 15 to 20 
Percent; the same wage for the same work 
for women; reduction in the employment of 


juveniles; increased facilities for training 
skilled workers; elimination of blind-alley 
jobs. 


Such a report had in it the makings of a 
first-class uproar from labor leaders who 
aimed to get more or from owners who aimed 
to give less. Instead, labor, management, 
and the government hailed it as a magna 
carta for the industry. 

Almost as significant as the agreements, 
peaceably arrived at by this employer-em- 
ployee commission, was its conclusion that 
“it is essential to establish the belief that 
management. on the one hand and operatives 
on the other are not serving opposing inter- 
ests but are concerned to promote the health 
and efficiency of the industry.” 
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Britain’s developing industrial partmership 
did not spring, full-blown, from the war. It 
has been coming to maturity through a long 
history. 

The earliest British trade-union leaders 
were largely recruited from the nonconform- 
ist churches—Methodist, Baptist, Congrega- 
tional. Their Ambitions were as far above 
reproach as their morals. They were driven 
solely by an evangelical determination to 
“jmprove the lot” of British.working people. 

For the growth of their unions, they did 
not rely on the compulsion of law or the in- 
tervention of government. The case they 
made was a moral case. They rested it on 
the increasing intelligence of the workers and 
the conscience of the British people. 

In Great Britain, organized labor has now 
reached a more powerful position than in 
any other large industrial nation. But there 
is no British law to compel the closed shop. 
There is none to require a worker to join 
a union as a condition of employment, There 
is no check-off. 

Save for a case involving one union officer 
a quarter of a century ago, there has never 
been a scandal among British labor leaders. 
Today the men who direct that movement 
are paid, as they have always been, only a 
little above the wages of the workers in the 
unions they lead. That means about $2,500 
ayear. The salary of Sir Walter Citrine, who, 
as general secretary of the Trades Union Con- 
gress, is the Nation’s top labor executive, is 
about $5,000. 

No law compels British trade unions to 
make annual reports to the government of 
receipts and expenditures. But virtually all 
of them do. 

The two key words of British industrial 
relationships are “voluntary” and “good 
faih.” The collective-bargaining structure 
covers virtually all British industry. Yet 
there is no law to compel any British em- 
ployer to bargain collectively. There is no 
law to enforce, against either the employer 
or the union, the observance of any collec- 
tive-bargaining agreement. Its observance, 
by both parties, rests wholly on good faith. 
That has proved sufficient. 

Ernest Bevin, who came up from the ranks 
the tough way to his post as Foreign Min- 
ister, says that “in thousands of cases wage 
settlements are based on two men’s word, 
often without anything being put into writ- 
ing. It is simply a matter of the foreman or 
the manager and the trade-union official 
agreeing to it. Sometimes the matter is 
settled over a telephone. Yet everybody ac- 
cepts it as an honorable bargain. No other 
country has yet been able to find a way of 
doing this with the same confidence.” 

The settlement of employer-employee dis- 
putes likewise proceeds without the strong 
arm of the law or the government. There is 
no machinery for compulsory arbitration, 
but the great majority of British industries 
have voluntarily set up their own boards of 
arbitrators. The history of these boards 
shows an almost unbroken record of loyal 
observance, by both sides, of the decisions of 
arbitrators. 

Labor's healthy, productive status in Brit- 
ish society is a result of that history. Indus- 
trial Britain, therefore, is not quailing before 
labor’s rise. It has known the character of 
British trade unionism too well for too long. 

I saw a chart, prominently thumb-tacked 
above a shop steward’s desk in a Birmingham 
factory. It was headed: “Union provision for 
avoiding disputes.” In diagram it gave the 
step-by-step procedure for keeping peace in 
the plant. There were eight such steps. 

“Until these stages of procedure have been 
carried out, there shall be no stoppage of a 
partial or general character, 

The first four measures were all within 
the plant. If they failed, step No. 5 called for 
a meeting of the works committee, with out- 
side union officials present. “At this meeting 
the divisional organizer may be present, in 


which case a representative of the employers’ 
association shall also be present.” 

Recently the British Broadcasting Corp. 
presented a discussion of jobs for all. A 
British industrialist and a trade-union leader 
participated. 

The industrialist said: “If we get full em- 
ployment, the employer will have to change 
his attitude considerably. The businessman 
has to look on. himself less as a private man 
developing a private opportunity and much 
more as a public servant.” 

The trade-union leader said: “We agree 
that government must use its powers to con- 
trol the location of industry and possible in- 
vestment. What about the control of labor? 
I think the government must continue to 
control and direct labor. The trade unions 
will cooperate.” 

The industrialist: “The businessman has 
to take the public more into his confidence; 
to meet in very open fashion criticism of pro- 
duction costs and price policies; to develop 
more understanding between management 
and men. The whole thing has got to be a 
partnership—a team.” 

A trade-union leader recently said: “If we 
are going all out ‘to enlarge the cake,’ the 
union side would like to make efficiency more 
of its business. Under a full-employment 
policy, trade unions will not block improve- 
ments. On the contrary, they will be asking 
for new methods, new machines. If the 
workers are told what is going on and con- 
sulted about methods, they will put their 
minds and backs into production.” 

To keep the workers informed of what 
is going on and to consult them about meth- 
ods is now widely accepted as a matter of 
good business. A recent newspaper poll 
showed a large majority of leading indus- 
trialists in favor of continuing wartime joint 
production committees in their factories. 

Coventry, Britain’s Detroit, went through 
the war and is now going through reconver- 
sion without serious industrial strife. In 
one of its automobile plants, management, 
through the joint production committee, put 
the problem of reconversion squarely up to 
the workers. Among the cards it laid on 
the table was the $165,000,000 of orders for 
new cars which were already cn the com- 
pany’s books. I saw the first of these auto- 
mobiles coming from the assembly line, and 
visited the new factory which was due to 
double this company’s best prewar produc- 
tion. 

“We'll never go back to running this plant 
from the top down,” said a member of the 
board of directors. “We couldn't afford to.” 

I talked about joint production committees 
with the regional head of the British Board 
of Trade in Manchester. It is part of his 
job to attend many of their meetings. He 
said, “In dozens of them you can sit for an 
hour and not know who is there for man- 
agement and who for labor.” 

In a plant I visited near Manchester, the 
chief shop steward, cochairman with the 
plant manager of the joint production com- 
mittee, pointed to certain machines. “For- 
merly,” he said, “it was a man to each ma- 
chine in this department. In the old days, 
we, on the labor side, would have insisted 
on keeping it that way. But here the men 
worked out their own labor-saving method. 
Now, instead of operating only one machine 
each worker operates three.” 

The organized workers in this plant 
lodge complaints against three supervisors— 
union members—on the ground that they 
were inefficient and slowed up production. 
They got the men fired. 

These are typical incidents. British labor 
is convinced that, to get more pay, better 
homes, and more of the good things of life, 
British industry first must get more business. 
It is prepared to agree that getting more 
business will require, for some time to come, 
more give than take. 

Where necessary to serve the revival of the 
Nation's economy, labor accepts the transfer 
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of workers from place to place; has agresg 
to the shifting of workers, as required py 
urgent production needs, from one trade into 
another. It was not management but the 
general council of the Trades Union Cop. 
gress which proposed that any person who 
refused a job at a union rate in any vitg 
industry should be denied unemployment 
benefits. 

As a stopgap answer to the critica) hous. 
ing shortage, British industry is building 
prefabricated houses. The agitation, from 
the union side, is not the familiar outery 
against prefabrication. It is a trade-union 
demand that prefabricated construction pe 
speeded up. Through their respective 
unions, the bricklayers, joiners, plumbers, 
plasterers, and laborers abandoned their 
traditional opposition and agreed to join in 
assembling the new-type houses. The sole 
requirement was that standard craftsmen 
rates be paid. 

When Britain was backed to the wall for 
laek of war equipment, labor and manage- 
ment jointly supervised scores of training 
centers for the production of skilled war- 
workers. The employers supplied vast quan- 
tities of shop equipment. From their own 
pay rolls, they provided many of the teachers, 
The unions, for their part, voluntarily made 
substantial modifications in their appren- 
ticeship requirements. This plan is contin- 
uing for the requirements of peace produc- 
tion. Thirty-three such centers are already 
operating in the building trades. Many more 
will be started. 

It is only reasonable to suppose, declares a 
writer in the journal of the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union, that “concessions have to 
be made from the workers’ side in the sweep- 
ing away of certain hampering safeguards 
and the scrapping of certain trade-union 
practices which militate against efficiency.” 

Samuel Courtauld, one of Britain's great- 
est industrialists, recently sized up the cur- 
rent trend. What is being worked out be- 
tween Britain’s employers and employees, he 
said, is not socialism but the discovery of a 
productive “middle wey” between Right and 
Left extremisms “which will bring the great- 
est attainable good.” That, if it should 
come to pass, would be a pioneering achieve- 
ment as important as any since the Machine 
Age began. The prospect is promising. 


Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER A. RAMEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1946 


Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial from the Toledo Times which 
has been mailed to me by the Honorable 
Harry N. Hansen, outstanding civic 
leader of northern Ohio, who has written 
his Congressman and suggested that this 
should have the attention of every law- 
maker. Mr. Hansen is a former legisla- 
tor, soldier, and is one of our citizens who 
totally forgets himself and just goes 
about doing good. The author of the ar- 
ticle is Harold H. Hartley, public-spirited 


‘citizen and outstanding journalist who 


dares to speak the truth. 
It’s CHEAPER TO GIVE THE BUTCHER A NICKEL 
If one exsmined all of the individual rec- 
ords of man since his beginning, it stil! would 
be difficult to find who invented the subsidy. 
Generally, subsidy means putting money, 
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other wealth, into something whieh does not 
pay its own Way. 

Businesses, trades, and professions have 
been subsidized by individuals, other busi- 
nesses, and by the governments. 

Iy an auto maker wishes to make his own 
tires, he subsidizes the company. This 
means he puts up the money and operates 
at a loss until his tire company begins to 
make a profit. Individuals have been subsi- 
dized, both wonorably and dishonorably, 
since the beginning of time. A college pro- 
fessor may be subsidized by a large corpora- 
to enable him to carry on valuable re- 
search. Or a whole university department 
may be subsidized. On the other hand, a 
purchasing agent may be subsidized if he is 
50 unscrupulous as to accept a secret dis- 
count which he puts tnto his own pocket. 

In modern times a subsidy often means 
persuasion with money. Sometimes the line 
between ar outright bribe and an honcrable 
subsidy is dim, indeed. -There are all kinds 
of subsidies with all kinds of motives. 

When one uses the word subsidy today, he 
usually means a Government subsidy, which 
is nothing more than a little help from the 
Federal Treasury, seldom without some po- 
litical significance. Labor unions, for. in- 
stance, are exempted from taxes. So are 
charitable organizations and nonprofit foun- 
dations. These are subsidies paid in tax 
exemptions which are cash subsidies just as 
much as if the Government laid the money 
on the barrel head. 

The country also has fallen prey to out- 
right Government cash subsidies. Most of 
us are unconscious of the fact that the Gov- 
ernment is paying part of our meat bill, our 
egg bill, our bread bill, our butter and milk 
pill, and our cheese bill. And there are 
others. 

The whole practice of cash Government 
subsidies is open to serious question, 

The Government has n> money of its own. 
Every cent in the Federal Treasury belorgs 
to the people. So, when the Government 
subsidizes meat prices from. 3 to 5 cents a 
pound, the Treasury pays this much with the 
people’s money.. The same applies to bread, 
eggs, milk, cheese, and butter. 

In doing this, the Government gives the 
impression that it is helping both the farmer 
and the consumer. The farmer gets more 
for his products and the consumer pays less. 
This is the mistaken idea which goes hand- 
in-hand with subsidies. 

Actually, what difference does it make 
whether we pay 50 cents a pound for meat at 
the butcher's and 5 cents to the Treasury for 
the Federal subsidy, or whether we pay the 
whole 56 cents over the butcher’s counter? 

Subsidies really make fcod cost more. 
When the 5-cent subsidy goes through the 
tax office into the Treasury and out to the 
farmer-producer, the consumer pays not only 
the nickel but the cost of handling it through 
the tax and distribution systems. The over- 
head on the nickel takes in administrative, 
clerk, and stenographer hire, the keeping of 
records, tax deputies, tax accountants to 
make sure everyone pays, stationery and 
other paper supplies, filing cabinets, office 
space, equipment and janitor service, tele- 
phone service, lights, ink, typewriters, mail- 
ing machines, mimeographs, and a host of 
workers on the Federal pay roll, not to men- 
tion the added burden on the mail service. 

This is the big load the subsidy nickel is 
asked to carry. 

If we pay the nickel across the counter to 
the butcher, we escape all of this political 
overhead, and meat actually becomes that 
much cheaper. 

If we apply this same principle of subsidy 
overhead to all other subsidies, it is easy to 
see that we are paying the real cost of the 
focd, plus the subsidy, plus the maintenance 
of a Federal patronage system which too ofien 
becomes a political machine in election years. 

If we throw out the whole idea of Govern- 
ment subsidies, our food will be cheaper by 





millions of dollars a year. Common sense 
tells us it would be much better to pay the 
butcher the extra nickel right over the coun- 
ter. Then we would know who gets it. 





The Case of the Millers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN TRE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1946 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcoRD, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Tribune of February 
2, 1946: 


THE CASE OF THE MILLERS 


One of the first rules of sound journalism 
is that news and editorial comment should 
be strictly segregated. Nevertheless, every so 
often a news story bobs up which, without 
any conscious effort on the part of the writer 
to make it one, turns cut, through its sheer 
simplicity and factuality, to be as effective 
an editorial as any that could be purpose- 
fully contrived. 

Such a story is the half-column account 
sent in to the Wall Street Journal this week 
from New Canaan by Staff Correspondent 
Sydney 8B. Self on what happened to the 
Miller brothers of that little community, 
which borders on Stamford, Conn. The Mil- 
lers, Mr. Self explains, are three brothers, 
who were brought up on a farm, knew all 
about dairying (and put all their savings 
into it), but who had “reckoned without 
Local 338 of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen, and 
Helpers, A. F. of L.” 

“Last week end,” writes Mr. Self, “was 
probably the most trying in the lives of the 
Millers.” The union had called out their 
drivers, demanding a new contract which 
was tantamount to a 50-percent increase in 
the pay roll, asked for an increase of 6625 
percent in commissions, and barred the Mil- 
lers from. doing any manual work around 
the dairy. Although the Millers had only 
7 or 8 drivers working for them, the 
union sent in from 200 to 250 pickets from 
out of town to police the dairy (which neces- 
sitated the use of 60 State troopers to main- 
tain order). When women customers drove 
up to the dairy to get milk for their families 
the tires of their cars were slashed. 

The employees decided they had had 
enough and quit. And the Millers followed 
shortly. The Millers didn’t have an account- 
ing staff, but they could add and subtract, 
and they got out paper and pencil and did 
just that. Their business (around . 2,000 
quarts a day) grossed about $1,000 a week, 
out of which a $455 pay roll had to be met, 
in addition to the cost of trucks, gasoline, 
pasteurizing, bottles, and other necessary 
expenses of doing business. It did not take 
much figuring to see that with the pay roll 
jumped to between $600 and $700, them- 
selves barred from working, and with other 
expenses continuing as usual the Miller 
brothers, as they wrote to Frederick Conrad, 
union president, in signing the proposed 
contract would simply be “signing a petition 
of bankruptcy in advance.” 

The union had a solution for this prob- 
lem. Why, they suggested, didn’t the broth- 
ers sell out to a larger concern, which would 
be better able to meet the union’s wage de- 
mands? To this the Millers, who had built 
up a quality business, with butterfat content 
of the product well above the legal mini- 
mum, answered with a flat refusal, “We don’t 
propose to ask our customers,” they de- 
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clared, “to go blindly to another, merely be- 
cause we have turned o r our route books 
and have written glowing praises of our suc- 
cessor—obviously put into our mouths.” 

The battle between the powerful team- 
sters’ union and this little Connecticut en- 
terprise was short, and the defeat was a crush- 
ing ene. But it was more than a defeat for 
the Millers; it was one more defeat for the 
thing that over the. years has been this 
country’s greatest source of strength—the 
right of an American citizen to go into busi- 
ness for himself with a fair chance of mak- 
ing a success of it if he works hard and pro- 
duces something that the community wants 
and needs. That is the essence, not only of 
free enterprise, but of the only kind of equal- 
ity that is consistent with the dignity of 
man—equality of cpportunity. There are 
many threats to that system today, but none 
is greater than that presented by organized 
labor grown to manhood with respect to 
power, but with no corresponding increase 
in responsibility. As Congress prepares to 
write a new labor law, one could wish that 
every member had the case of the Millers 
before him. Because the case of the Millers 
is neither more nor less than today’s labor 
problem in America presented in simple 
microcosm, 





Foreign Trade and the British Loan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1946 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, the at- 
tached editorial written by Fred C. 
Christopherson, editor of the Daily 
Argus-Leader, published in Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak., merits the careful consideration 
of the Congress and the country. 

Mr. Christopherson is not only a com- 
prehensive student of economics and for- 
eign affairs but on the matter of the 
British loan he speaks with a consider- 
able degree of personal experience made 
possible through an intimate study of 
international trade as he has had an 
opportunity to observe it in visits to 
England and Europe. 

The clear-cut facts set forth in this 
editorial have a direct bearing on the 
problems growing out of the British loan 
proposal now being urged by President 
Truman. Economics and national sol- 
vency are matters which cannot be set- 
tled on the basis of sentimentality. 

If America and the world are to pros- 
per, it must be on a basis of reality and 
one of. the undeniable realities in the 
picture is the fact that a bankrupt United 
States not only cannot be helpful to 
the rest of the worid but it would actu- 
ally go far toward destroying the pri- 
vate enterprise system in every country 
and on every continent. 

FOREIGN TRADE AND THE BRITISH LOAN 

Paul McCracken, director of research of the 
Federal Reserve bank of Minneapolis, told the 
Sioux Falls Rotary Club yesterday that it 
was desirable for the United States to make 
the $4,500,600,000 loan to Great Britain. 

But, though his remarks wefe interesting, 
they were unconvincing. 

It was his opinion that the United States 
would have to provide this credit to Britain 
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if we were to maintain our proper position 
in world trade. If we did not finance Britain, 
he contended, the British would proceed to 
make individual trading agreements with 
other nations and the United States would 
be left on the outside of this charmed circle. 

Thus, it seems—if we are to accept Mc- 
Cracken’s opinion as the right one—the 
British lion is still the mightiest power in 
the world and that she is in a position to 
crack an economic whip that would make 
the United States stagger. 

That is accrediting to an impoverished 
nation an almost incredible influence and 
might. 

Actually Britain has no such power. She 
has lost her capital and is in desperate straits 
financially. In truth, she doesn’t enjoy a 
full trading control over even the countries 
that comprise the British Commonwealth. 

McCracken discussed foreign trade at some 
length. He pointed out, quite accurately, 
that England is potentially a great buyer 
of the world’s goods. She would welcome the 
wheat from Argentina, for example, and 
would gladly buy from her providing that 
Argentina purchased some of her factory 
products. In fact, England is a market for 
foodstuffs in great quantity because she 
doesn’t produce enough to serve her own 
people. 

The United States, on the other hand, is 
a surplus producer of foodstufis. We have 
food to export and have very little occasion 
to import it. Thus Argentina can’t find a 
market here for her major export goods. 

That, of course, is an economic fact and 
there’s nothing in the British loan or any 
other loan that will alter the picture. 

We could give Argentina $2,000,000,000, as 
an instance, and she would be willing to use 
that amount to buy American machinery, 
automobiles, refrigerators, radios, and sew- 
ing machines. But once that $2,000,000,000 
was exhausted, she would cease buying our 
products unless we could provide a market 
here for her wheat. Fundamentally, she 
can’t buy from us unless we buy from her. 

So it is with England. England just now 
would welcome an opportunity to purchase 
great quantities of American products. And 
she could do so with the loan now under 
consideration. But once that sum was ex- 
hausted, she would be compelled to quit buy- 
ing from us unless we bought from her. 

Actually, it isn’t credit that the world 
needs from us in order to do business with 
us. 
The fact is that if we expect to sell goods 
to other nations we must we prepared to buy 
from them in equal quantity. 

There is no purpose now in repeating the 
mistake that was made after the First World 
War. Then we financed the world—and 
found foreign outlets for our producis. 
When the credit was exhausted, the markets 
were eliminated. 

Surely we should have acquired enough 
learning through this experience to make an 
effort now to place our foreign trade on a 
sound basis. Such a basis would require a 
matching of our exports and imports. If we 
are unwilling to do that, we might as well 
prepare to forget about foreign trade. 

The Argus-Leader doesn’t question for a 
moment the fact that England needs financial 
aid and needs it badly. 

She is a nation that is in acute distress 
primarily as a result of her tremendous sacri- 
fices during the war. If we are to help her, 
let us do so on the basis of a direct contribu- 
tion through the UNRRA or some other suit- 
able organization. Then we'd be dealing 
factually with the problem and know exactly 
what we were doing. 

When we extend aid in the guise of a loan, 
we are only Kidding ourselves and perhaps 
many Britishers as well about its meaning 
and its possibilities. 
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The British Loan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1946 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, after the President’s recom- 
mendation to the Congress of a $3,750,- 
000,009 credit to the United Kingdom, I 
inquired of the President as to what fur- 
ther requests would be made for loans 
to other nations. The President, in a 
letter to me of February 2 stated that 
“Naturally, there will be requests for 
loans from a great many countries, some 
of which we shall expect to accommo- 
date.” But, the President failed to 
clarify the administration’s position as 
to exactly what other loans and the 
amounts of such loans would be recom- 
mended by it. Certainly, it is difficult 
for this Congress to pass upon any one 
loan such as the proposed loan to Great 
Britain unless we know the whole story. 
I think it is imperative, therefore, that 
the President advise this Congress, either 
directly or through the Committee on 
Banking and Currency of the House of 
Representatives just what loan commit- 
ments to foreign nations he has made 
and what demands have been made upon 
us by other nations in the world, other 
than Great Britain. 

In this connection, I believe it will be 
of interest to the Members of the House 
to read the correspondence between the 
President and myself on this subject, 
hereto appended: 





January 20, 1946. 

Dear Mr. Presipent: After listening with 
deep interest to your message today, in which 
you recommend to the Congress the approval 
of a $3,750,000,000 credit to the United King- 
dom, I concluded that it would be very help- 
ful to my determination as to how to vote on 
such a measure if you would advise me as to 
whether the request for the United Kingdom 
will be followed by further requests of credits 
for other foreign nations. 

Will there be a request for Russia, and for 
what amount? Will there be a request for 
France, and for what amount? Will there be 
a request for China, and for what amount? 
Will there be requests for other European na- 
tions, for South American nations, and for 
other Asiatic nations, and for what amounts? 

Mr. President, I hope that in recommend- 
ing the loan to the United Kingdom you are 
taking into consideration possible demands 
from other nations, and likewise the embar- 
rassment which would accrue to us were we 
to grant a loan to the United Kingdom and 
not one to Russia, and to the other powers. 

Will you please supply me with the re- 
quested information at an early date, and 
thinking you in anticipation of it, I am 

Sincerely, 
J. PARNELL THOMAs. 
Fesrvary 2, 1946. 

My Dear Mr. THomas: I appreciated very 
much your letter of January 30. 

Naturally there will be requests for loans 
from a great many countries, some of which 
we shall expect to accommodate. The Bret- 
ton Woods arrangement and the Export- 
Import Bank were set up primarily to meet 
some of these demands. 





Since we spent some $300,000,000,009 to 
carry on a war, for the thing for Which we 
stand, it seems to me that we ought to , 
willing to contribute financial aid to devas. 
tated countries and to our allies to impie. 
ment the peace for which we fought. 

I am inclined to think that we are Willing 
to do just that. 

These loans are entirely different from th. 
contributions we made in wartime. We, 
course, shall expect their repayment. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry S. Truman. 
FEsRvuARY 6, 1946. 

Dear Mr. Presipent: I wish to thank you 
for your prompt answer to my letter of Jan. 
uary 30, in which I made specific inquiries 
regarding prospective loans by this country 
to foreign powers. 

I am constrained to observe respectfully, 
however, that your letter contributes little 
to the clarification of the questions in which 
I am interested. I wrote you, if you remem. 
ber, of my concern with regard to my vote on 
@ proposed loan to the United Kingdom. my 
concern in the matter is based upon a feel. 
ing that other loans, to other nations, are 
in prospect, and my conviction is that 1 
would be in a much better position to vote 
upon the British loan if I knew how much 
our administration proposed to lend to other 
countries. 

The letter asked, for instance, how much 
it was proposed that America lend to Russia, 
Similar questions were asked regarding pos- 
sible loans to other countries, named in my 
letter. 

It is still my feeling, as it was when | 
wrote you last month, that the Congress 
should be fully informed in this vital matter, 
and that it is the duty of the administration 
to let the Congress know precisely what it 
intends to do regarding other loans. 

Sincerely, 
J. PARNELL THOMAS. 





Settlement of Labor Disputes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ROLAND KINZER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1946 


Mr. KINZER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
before the Committee on Education and 
Labor of the United States Senate on 
February 5, 1946, by H. W. Prentis, Jr., 
president, Armstrong Cork Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa.: 


My name is H. W. Prentis, Jr. I reside in 
Lancaster, Pa. I have been in the employ 
of the Armstrong Cork Co. for 39 years and 
since 1934 have served as its president. The 
business was started in 1860. The company 
has 15 factories in the United States with 
approximately 12,000 employees in this coun- 
try and some 2,500 abroad. 

I have accepted the courteous invitation 
to appear before you, which your chairman, 
Senator Murray, extended me, not because 
I claim expert knowledge in the field of labor 
relations, but because I believe it is the 
bounden duty of every citizen, when called 
on, to make whatever modest contribution 
he can to the solution of public problems. 
And certainly no question confronting the 
Nation today is more critical and difficult 
than that which this Committee has before 
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it: namely, the devising of a sound national 
policy to promote industrial peace. 

The gravity of the situation—taking into 
account its long-range implications—can 
scarcely be exaggerated. For history shows 
that no form of popular self-government can 
long exist in the face of acute class cleavage. 
The strength of the American Republic in 
the past has rested on the fact that we have 
divided on vertical rather than on horizontal 
lines. In politics, for example, no party has 
represented any particular class at all. La- 
por troubles create class consciousness and 
class consciousness, if accentuated suffi- 
ciently, will eventually spell the end of liberty 
as we have known it since 1776. If this 
tendency is to be avoided, the same basic 
rules must be applied to every group in the 
Nation. Special privileges, acquired either 
by legislation or by hunger for power, finally 
tend to create a state within a state which 
destroys freedom. As Woodrow Wilson said: 
“The business of government is to see that 
no body or group of men, no matter what 
their private business is, may come into 
competition with the authority of society.” 

I was in Pittsburgh yesterday, where a 
strike is in progress at our company’s local 
plant. We had had no labor trouble there 
for 49 years prior to the passage of the 
Wagner Act. In this case, as in many others 
throughout the land, a small group of indi- 
viduals, organized as a labor union, have 
arrogated to themselves the “authority of 
society” by refusing admissior even to the 
office building of company employees who 
have nothing directly to do with the current 
production or shipping of products-manufac- 
tured at that particular factory. Even the 
plant manager is denied entrance unless he 
exhibits this pass, which I thought the mem- 
bers of the committee might like to see. 

I, for one, am no labor baiter. I was an 
advocate of collective bargaining—lI prefer to 
call it collective negotiation—long before the 
Wagner Act was passed. As an American 
citizen, however, I submit that it is a sad 
travesty on American principles when gov- 
ernment abdicates to a private organization 
the right to determine who shall or shall not 
come and go peacefully over public highways 
to his place of business. To such an un- 
dreamed pass has the exercise cf power with- 
out commensurate responsibility brought us 
today. 

Grave as the present picture is, the condi- 
tions that have led up to it are not of recent 
origin. They have been developing for years. 
And those conditions cannot be remedied 
overnight. I earnestly hope, therefore, that 
instead of recommending piecemeal legisla- 
tion designed to put out the present fires in 
the fleld of industrial relations, Congress will 
center its attention on over-all measures cal- 
culated to prevent labor conflagrations in the 
future. 

Government’s function in the prevention 
or minimizing of industrial warfare should, 
it seems to me, be threefold in character: 
First, Government should set the rules; 
second, it should provide machinery (along 
with the help of the courts) to administer 
those rules efficiently and impartially; third, 
it should function as an umpire, not as a 
czar—except in the case of public utilities, 
whose rates are regulated by public author- 
ity. Government should stay out of the 
collective-bargaining process, which can only 
be really effective when conducted on a free 
basis at as nearly the plant level as possible. 

There are many bills dealing with labor 
problems now pending before Congress. 
There are three measures, as I understand it, 
before this particular committee. The El- 
fender bill (S. 1661), the McMahon bill 
(S. 1419), and the Ball-Hatch substitute 
(S. 1661). Needless to say, I am in thor- 
ough sympathy with the objectives of all 
three of these bills; namely, to promote in- 
dustrial peace. Measured by the three stand- 
ards to which I have just referred, however, 
hohe provides the comprehensive fire-pre- 


vention methods and apparatus that the 
long-range problem requires. 

For example, fact finding is only one piece 
of the mechanism that, in my judgment, 
should be set up to handle industrial dis- 
putes. The procedure is useful, but limited 
in application in the way in which it is cur- 
rently being applied unless we are prepared 
ultimately to adopt a planned economy in 
which Government would take full respon- 
sibility for our economic life. Fact finding 
with one corporation may indeed create a 
whole series of problems in other companies 
and industries. What has happened in re- 
cent weeks, I think, bears out the truth of 
that assertion. Hence I cannot regard the 
Ellender bill (S. 1661) as the final solution 
of the over-all problem. 

Conciliation and voluntary arbitration are 
most important steps in promoting indus- 
trial peace but, after all, they are only parts 
of the administrative machinery. They do 
not go to the roots of the difficulty. There- 
fore, in my opinion, the McMahon bill 
(S. 1419) is only a partial palliative—not the 
remedy. 

The Ball-Hatch substitute (S. 1661), it 
seems to me, probes deeper into the basic 
problem, since it requires both labor and 
management to negotiate in good faith to 
make and maintain collective-bargaining 
agreements and provides that failure to do so 
is a violation of law, subject to the civil ac- 
tion in the courts. These stipulations are, 
moreover, accompanied by carefully thought 
out provisions for improved procedures in 


conciliation and voluntary arbitration and 
‘under certain conditions for special fact- 


finding commissions. But even this substi- 
tute does not go, in my opinion, to the core of 
the Nation’s present problem; namely, to re- 
quire in the public interest that labor organ- 
izations assume legal responsibility commen- 
surate with the power they now possess 
under the laws of the land. Justice Brandeis 
hit the nail on the head when he said: 
“Industrial liberty, like civil liberty, must 
rest upon the solid foundation of law. Dis- 
regard the law in either, however good your 
motives, and you have anarchy. The plea 
of the trade-unions for immunity, be it from 
injunction or from liability for damages, is 
as fallacious as the plea for lynchers.” 

But even the establishment of the prin- 
ciple that legal responsibility and authority 
must go hand in hand will not cure all in- 
dustrial trouble. My personal conviction is 
that a certain amount of economic friction 
is inevitable if we are to remain freemen 
politically, intellectually, and _ spiritually. 
There are no labor disturbances in Russia 
because, as the Federalist Papers said in 1789, 
“Power over a man’s support is power over 
his will.” Certainly all of us will agree with 
the statement of Mr. Matthew Woll, of the 
American Federation of Labor, sometime ago: 
“American labor wants no traffic with Eu- 
ropean despotism which has destroyed free 
trade-unionism and free private enterprise 
and has destroyed any voluntary form of col- 
lective effort in social, religious, and eco- 
nomic fields.” 

So as freemen, determined to remain free, 
we come back to the question: What can we 
do to minimize industrial friction without 
destroying our freedom on the one hand and 
without penalizing the consuming public on 
the other? Note that last phrase about the 
consuming public. I shall have something 
further to say on that point later. 

Few men in history have demonstrated 
that human character can maintain its in- 
tegrity under the corroding influence of un- 
bridled power. A former Presidential candi- 
date on the Democratic ticket once observed 
to me that men will do things out of the 
desire for prominence and power that they 
would never do for money. On the other 
hand, the assumption of moral and legal re- 
sponsibility has a distinctly sobering effect 
on any man's attitude and actions. Public 
servants, like you gentlemen who are trying 
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to solve this perplexing problem of indus- 
trial relations, need no reminder of that fact. 
Responsibility and power must be joined in 
all fields of human endeavor if social disin- 
tegration is to be avoided. Their divorce 
leads ultimately to anarchy. 

If a man wants to be a general and exer- 
cise the authority that goes with the job, he 
must take responsibility for his brigade or 
his division. Otherwise there would be 
chaos in the Army. If a corporation execu- 
tive aspires to such authority as now accom- 
panies his position, he is required—and prop- 
erly so—to assume legal and moral responsi- 
bility for all his actions 365 days in the year. 
While it is true that this responsibility may 
not have always been wisely exercised, never- 
theless the legal responsibility of business 
managers does exist in statutory law. The 
responsibilities of labor leadership must now 
be clearly fixed also. 

The arbitrary exercise of power brought 
down the Interstate Commerce Commission 
Act on the railroads in 1887. The selfish- 
ness of great industrial combinations 
brought the Sherman Antitrust Act in 1890; 
the Clayton Act in 1914. Abuses ih the secu- 
rity markets brought the Securities and Ex- 
change Acts of the thirties. Refusal to con- 
cede to labor the right to organize resulted 
in the National Labor Relations Act, and 
since organized labor has not found volun- 
tary means of curbing its excesses, Congress 
should now do so in the public interest. 

As long as a labor organization can negoti- 
ate an agreement with an employer backed 
by the full authority of the Federal Govern- 
ment without being held legally liable for 
faithful performance, is it not obvious that 
that organization is likely to be more ex- 
treme in its demands than it would be other- 
wise? What would happen to our intricate 
business and banking structure if executive 
authority and responsibility were not bound 
in legal wedlock? For example, there are 
things I wish our company might do but 
which as its legally responsible executive 
head, I dare not ask it to undertake because 
I fear it could not carry them out, and failure 
to do so would involve the corporation in 
financial or other difficulties. If I were freed 
of all responsibility as an executive, I hope 
I might prove to be a benevolent autocrat but 
I am afraid I should soon go the way of other 
big and little dictators and think of my own 
interest or our company’s interest almost to 
the exclusion of the welfare of the other 
fellow. There are exceptions, of course, but 
that is where many a labor leader—hard 
pressed by his adherents—finds himself to- 
day. Devoid of legal responsibility, he is 
encouraged, and sometimes compelled, to 
press his claims on the employer to such a 
degree that he allows his union to take on 
contractural obligations which it cannot ful- 
fill. When the inevitable lapse occurs, the 
employer finds himse:f with virtually no re- 
course. Ill-feeling, inflammatory statements, 
strikes, and laWlessness ensue in a vicious 
spiral. Local communities not infrequently 
find themselves in a state of civil insurrec- 
tion. The right to negotiate collectively and 
the right to strike must and should be held 
inviolate in a free country. But the right to 
civil order, and the right to work so as to get 
the production that the Nation so sadly needs 
to combat inflation, are equally sacred. 

Let me draw an illustration of the effect 
of legal responsibility from the moot ques- 
tion of freedom of speech in industrial dis- 
putes. If I, as a corporation executive, make 
assertions that are biased or untrue in re- 
spect to a labor union, our company can 
immediately be haled before the National 
Labor Relations Board for having indulged 
in an unfair labor practice. On the other 


hand, the labor leader is completely untram- 
meled in what he may say about me or cur 
company. Only a few days ago in a pending 
labor dispute, an important labor leader 
made the public statement that if a certain 
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corporation broke even in 1946, it would re- 
ceive refunds under the carry-back provi- 
sions of the Federal Income Tax law. Ap- 
parently he was mistaken because the com- 
pany in question did not earn enough in 
1944 and 1945 to pay any excess profits taxes 
whatever. Now suppose the labor leader 
who made that mistaken assertion could, 
under the law, be charged with an unfair 
labor practice. Is it not a reasonable as- 
sumption that he would have been more 
careful as to what he said and that he thus 
would not have thrown additional fuel on 
the flames of an already critical dispute? 
Industrial peace can be promoted only by 
requiring that responsibility and authority 
go hand in hand. Unless that principle is 
established, all of the machinery that can 
be‘set up for conciliation, mediation, volun- 
tary arbitration and fact-finding will never 
accomplish satisfactory results in protecting 
the public interest. One can hold this con- 
viction firmly and yet have great sympathy— 
as I do—for the labor leader who finds it im- 
possible to discipline his membership and at 
the same time hold his job. No man, of 


course, should permit himself to assume” 


more authority than he can ethically and 
efficiently exrcise. But the laws of the land 
should certainly be cast in such form as to 
heip the labor leader maintain—with his 
membership—a sound position of responsible 
leadership. 

In surveying the question of promoting in- 
dustrial peace, we should never lose sight of 
the fact that the opportunity for a labor 
union to exist does not arise until some indi- 
vidual has had the initiative to establish a 
successful business. I think it is not too 
much to say that a successful economic enter- 
prise is a desirable end in itself from the 
broad viewpoint of the well-being of the 
whole body politic. On the other hand, a 
well-run labor union—although fraught with 
deep social significance—is simply a worthy 
means to help accomplish that desirable end. 
So any action of Government that results in 
reversing this concept and makes the union 
the desirable end and the enterprise merely 
the means by which the labor union can con- 
tinue to exist, is bound to be disastrous in the 
long run to the national economy and our 
high standard of living. Hence in the inter- 
est of encouraging the development of new 
businesses and promoting the growth of 
those already established, it is essential, in 
my opinion, that some better balance in col- 
lective bargaining power between the unions 
and the employers of the Nation be estab- 
lished as quickly as possible. 

Only last week there was an article on the 
front page of the Wall Street Journal for 
January 30th that illustrates that necessity 
in striking fashion. Three brothers by the 
name of Miller started a dairy 4 years ago at 
New Canaan, Conn. They put all their sav- 
ings into it, worked themselves from morn- 
ing till night and gradually built up a nice 
business producing Jersey milk of superior 
quality for local consumption. The Team- 
sters’ Union came along and called a strike 
of the seven or eight drivers that the Millers 
employed. When wage demands could not be 
met, the union sent 200 men from out of town 
to picket the Miller dairy. Women customers 
who came to get milk for their babies had 
their automobile tires slashed. For the own- 
ers to go ahead meant bankrupicy, and since 
the Miller brothers were not willing to adopt 
the union’s suggestion that they sell their 
business to a larger concern which could meet 
the union’s demands, they simply went out 
of business. William Miller, in a concluding 
letter to the union said: “You have won a 
brilliant victory. I applaud you—the golden 
goose is dead, the eggs, no more.” ‘ 

Take the case of Senn v. Tile Layers Union 
(301 U. S. 468) (1937). The employer, who 
was a small contractor in Wisconsin, I be- 
lieve, was willing to sign up for the union 
shop, even though none of his employees be- 
longed to the union, but he found it impos- 
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sible to accept the condition demanded by 
the union that he himself refrain from do- 
ing any of the work. So the union picketed 
his establishment, notified architects and 
contractors that Senn was on the black list, 
and ruined his business. Senn had four em- 
ployees, and the year before this situation 
arose, he netted only $1,500 from his busi- 
ness. The Supreme Court, in a divided opin- 
ion, held that under the Wisconsin law this 
was peacefu' picketing and a “labor dispute.” 
The minority opinion pointed out that the 
union’s purpose was not to establish better 
wages, hours, or other conditions of work but 
to compel Senn to quit working as a tile 
layer. Is it in accordance with the principles 
of American freedom that a man should not 
have the right to follow any of the common 
occupations of life that he may select? Was 
there anything approaching equality of bar- 
gaining power in this case? If Mr. Senn had 
been provided under the law with adequate 
recourse against the all-powerful union that 
took such an arbitrary stand, the outcome 
would probably have been quite different, and 
the old American ideal of opportuni and 
freedom for everyone would have been up- 
held. 

This case, among many others, illustrates 
how important it is that in any remedial leg- 
islation that is enacted there shuuld be 
clear-cut definitions of what wages, houls, 
and working conditions as used in the Wag- 
ner Act, actually comprehend. The reports 
of the committee on management's right to 
manage at the recent labor-management 
conference clearly demonstrates that organ- 
ized labor is not willing to draw any line be- 
tween those matters in the operation of a 
business that are properly subject to collec- 
tive bargaining and those which are clearly 
the functions and responsibilities of manage- 
ment. The result is that entirely too much 
of management's time today is spent in de- 
fensive activity instea’ of being appliec to 
the extension of the frontiers of existing 
business in order that there may be more 
job opportunities for all our citizens. The 
degree to which the minutae of collective 
bargaining procedures have been carried in 
many instances, is illustrated in an actual 
case quoted in an article by Daniel T. Pierce, 
assistant to the president of the Sinclair Of] 
Co., in the January 1943 issue of the maga- 
zine Factory Management and Maintenance. 

“The chairman of a workmen’s committee 
was called to the superintendent's office to 
be reprimanded for loafing while he was sup- 
posed to be on his job. He did not deny the 
charge, but put in a claim for 15 minutes’ 
overtime occasioned by the interview. 
When this was refused, the international 
office demanded arbitration of the complaint. 
This necessitated the appointment of two 
arbitrators, and a conciliator of the Depart- 
ment of Labor as the third arbitrator. No 
decision has yet been rendered, but the arbi- 
tration is certain to cost the management, 
the union, and the Government at least $500 
in time and traveling expenses.” 

Obviously the method of handling griev- 
ances provided in a collective bargaining 
agreement should be fair and exact but union 
leadership that was required to assume re- 
sponsibility would be encouraged to have the 
backbone to refuse to take up trivial and 
invalid complaints from the membership 
even though such complaints were insisted 
upon by individuals or local groups. Time 
does not permit a discussion of the serious 
impact on the functions of management. of 
the iron-clad seniority rules that are now 
being written into so many collective bar- 
gaining agreements. If the present tendency 
is not arrested, the quality of leadership that 
has been responsible for the dynamic Ameri- 
can economy of the past will deteriorate and 
the public interest will suffer. 

Perhaps the greatest problem that faces 
any business manager is the creation and 
maintenance of esprit de corps in his organi- 
gation. No matter how good the plant and 





equipment may be; no matter how excellent 
the raw materials and product engin 

no matter how much capital may be ayajj. 

able, it is “the spirit that quickeneth.” And 

no organization can achieve high efficiency 

unless there is a dominant loyalty to the cor. 

porate organism of which the employee js 

part. The present inequality in bargaining 

power is driving a wedge between the em. 

ployer and his employees which makes it {n. 

creasingly difficult for even the best inten. 

tioned management to develop and main. 

tain such loyalty. Yet the spirit and willing. 

ness to do, growing out of loyalty to the enter. 

prise of which one is a member, has been one 

of the major factors contributing to the 

driving power of our American economy. 
Today—and I am not criticizing labor lead. 
ership for so doing—the union leader seeks 
to have the employee focus his devotion on 
the union rather than on the enterprise of 
which the employee is a part. Union lead- 
ership, with some outstanding exceptions, 
usually feels too little responsibility for the 
success of the business with whic? his union 
is connected. The employer is frequently be- 
littled. The employees’ suspicions are 
aroused. Distrust is substituted for confi- 
dence. The union gains while the enterprise 
on which it lives is hampered and the na- 
tional economy suffers. 

No one would be more willing than I am 
to acknowledge that management has failed 
at times to discharge its social stewardship 
in dealing with employees. However, it must 
be recognized also that organized labor of the 
United States has now come of age. It is no 
longer an infant industry. The arguments 
formerly used to justify legislation and ju- 
dicial decisions granting special privileges to 
labor, because it was the underdog, no longer 
hold water. To preserve a free society there 
must be checks and balances on all groups: 
governmental, economic, educational, and so 
forth. Thus extremes are counterbalanced 
and reasonable social equilibrium is pre- 
served, provided all men and groups stand 
equal before the law. The only alternative 
of an economic system in which there are 
checks and balances obtained by reasonable 
equality of bargaining power, is outright 
Government control. Neither business, nor 
labor, nor the public wants that. We shall, 
however, drift into some such situation if 
business on the one hand does not exercise 
intelligent social stewardship in its day-by- 
day decisions and if labor leadership proves 
it is unwilling to accept legal and moral re- 
sponsibility in its administration of all of 
the notable gains it has achieved in recent 
years. 

Greatly to the regret of all friends of the 
labor movement, there has developed a ten- 
dency on the part of the unions *o make the 
public pay for labor peace. In the early 
days of the railway unions, for example, when 
management rode high, wide, and handsome 
in the saddle of uncontrolled power, there 
were good sound economic and humanitarian 
reasons for defining a day’s work on a train, 
as 8 hours or a run of 100 miles. But the 
public asks today, is there any reason why 
it should pay a Pennsylvania Railroad eng!- 
neer on a fast electric train running from 
Washington to New York—something over 
200 miles—2 day’s pay or more for about 4 
hours’ work? Or is there any valid reason 
why it should cost $112 more to distribute 
a carload of vegetables through the New York 
City market than in neighboring regions that 
are free of labor union exploitation. Mr. 
‘Thruman Arnold cites that case in an article 
in the Reader’s Digest for June 1941, along 
with many others. The Concressronat Rec- 
orp and the reports of the congressional 
committee for years past are replete with 
information showing the degree to which one- 
sided laws and the legal interpretations there- 
of permit Mr. Petrillo and others like him 
to conspire not only against employers but 
against the public in matters that bear little 
or no relationship to wages, hours, health, 

















safety, or working conditions. If manage- 
ment indulged in practices that are now 
legalized for unions, management would 
preperly be cited for violation of the Sherman 
Act and of the Clayton Act. Is the main- 
tenance of such an unequa: situation in 
accordance with the public interest? Is it 
not a sine qua non of popular self-govern- 
ment that all men and all groups must stand 
equal before the law? ‘The attitude of mind 
created by the lack of legal responsibility 
finds growing expression in slow-downs, law- 
less picketing, and utter disregard for the em- 
ployers’ and the public interest in jurisdic- 
tional disputes. 

One of the most grievous disappointments 
that I had as a member of the recent Labor- 
Management Conference was that labor 
leadership proved unwilling to bring forward 
a voluntary plan to eliminate disputes be- 
tween unions themselves—in the face of 
which the employer is absolutely helpless. 
Since labor leadership takes that position, it 
becomes the duty of Congress, as I see it, to 
provide legal procedure for the resolving of 
jurisdictional disputes with adequate pen- 
alties for violation of the decisions reached. 
As President Truman indicated to the Labor- 
Management Conference, strikes as the result 
of such controversies are indefensible. 

The right to work freely at a lawful voca- 
tion of one’s own choosing was regarded as 
so obvious and undebatable by our fore- 
fathers as not even to require specific men- 
tion in the Bill of Rights. In the Turgot 
edict of 1776 in FPrance—which was weil 
known to them—by which the industries of 
France were emancipated from the previous 
state monopolies, we find this affirmation: 
“God, in creating man with necessities, has 
compelled him to resort to labor, and has 
made the right to labor the first, most im- 
prescriptible right of man.” And a Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in an early decision stated: “There is no 
more sacred right of citizenship than the 
right to pursue unmolested a lawful employ- 
ment in a lawful manner.” 

The processes of democracy are hard to 
establish and maintain in any field of human 
effort. They can only be preserved in the 
political sphere if the citizen is free to ex- 
press his satisfaction or displeasure through 
the exercise of freedom of speech, freedom of 
petition, freedom of assembly, and the secret 
ballot. How can the worker maintain his 
freedom if similar privileges are denied him 
through any form of union organization? 
Theoretically, such rights may still exist un- 
der the closed shop; practically they do not. 
The actions of management are not only 
under legal control but are regulated every 
day by the reactions of employees, customers, 
and stockholders. The employee may refuse 
to work; the customer may refuse to buy the 
product; the stockholder may sell his stock. 
In a free society it cannot be otherwise. 
Similarly, if the labor union is to be a truly 
great instrumentality for the preservation 
of human freedom, it must be equally will- 
ing to subject itself to appropriate checks 
and balances. None of the coercive or un- 
democratic racketeering aspects of trade- 
unionism can long exist, if members can 
resign when they see fit, and management 
is free to employ any qualified individual 
whether he is a union member or not. 

In discussing the difficult question of the 
closed shop or any form of so-called union 
security, we should always keep in mind that 
closed shop agreements and the check-off 
are unknown in England and Sweden and the 
check-off specifically forbidden by law in the 
Railway Mediation Act in this country. The 
absence of union security in these instances 
has certainly not inhibited the growth of 
union influence and power. In this connec- 
tion I want to endorse very heartily the ap- 
proach to this subject in section 23, para- 
graph 8, of the so-called Ball-Burton-Hatch 
bill (S. 1171) introduced in the Senate in 
June 1945. 
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And now to sum up as briefly as I can my 
Own suggestions: 

1. Whatever legtlation is enacted should 
provide definitely that both labor and man- 
agement should stand equal before the law. 


This means that the Wagner Act and the- 


Norris-LaGuardia Act should be amended and 
the immunities now enjoyed by the unions 
under the Sherman Act removed. 

2. Provision should be made for the en- 
forcement of collective bargaining agree- 
ments by providing that unions as entities 
can be sued for damages, and that defaulting 
unions or their members shall lose their 
rights under the Wagner Act. 

3. Existing machinery for resolving repre- 
sentation questions can be made more useful 
and the public interest better protected by 
affording the employer greater access to this 
procedure. 

4. Adequate machinery should be avail- 
able for the full use of conciliation, media- 
tion, and voluntary arbitration. 

5. Procedure for fact finding—which as re- 
cently used amounts almost to compulsory 
arbitration—should be confined to public 
utilities which vitally affect the health and 
safety of the public, and whose selling prices 
are regulated by public authority. 

6. The definition of “employee” in the Wag- 
ner Act should be amended to exclude all 
persons who devote their time to managerial 
functions. 

Besides the three bills presently before this 
committee, namely, S. 1661, S. 1419, and sub- 
stitute S. 1661, there are also pending before 
the Senate and House a number of other 
measures dealing with labor relations. What- 
ever measures are enacted should cover the 
whole problem. Principles and procedures 
are of equal importance. The setting up of 
machinery which some of these bills propose 
will not be sufficient to accomplish the de- 
sired objective. The rules must also be estab- 
lished and the fundamental principle under- 
lying those rules is to require the assumption 
of equal legal responsibility by both labor 
and management. The chassis and the body 
of labor relations legislation must be joined 
together if we are to minimize industrial dis- 
putes. 

Without attempting to go into too much 
detail, whatever legislation is enacted should 
be drawn with the following basic principles 
in mind: Recognition that monopolistic and 
unfair practices in the field of labor are as 
harmful to the public interest as similar 
practices are in either manufacture or dis- 
tribution; recognition that employees are en- 
titled to choose their representatives without 
coercion of any kind; recognition that em- 
ployees have an equal right to join or not to 
join a labor organization; recognition that 
while employees have the right to quit work, 
either individually or collectively, they have 
no right to prevent others from working or 
any right to intimidate customers or their 
employers. In the interest of employees, no 
strike should be permitted which has not 
been approved by a secret ballot by those di- 
rectly involved 

In revising the rules, the terms “rates of 
pay, wages, hours of employment, and other 
conditions of employment” (as used in the 
Wagner Act) should be clearly defined. Cog- 
nizance should also be taken of the fact that 
collective bargaining between employers and 
employees should never be used to compel 
either party to surrender basic principles, or 
to permit them to establish collusive agree- 
ments between themselves to the disadvan- 
tage of the public. To insure union respon- 
sibility, legislation should provide for the dis- 
tribution of audited financial reports to 
members, the regular election of union of- 
ficers at reasonable intervals by secret ballot, 
and the prohibition of unreasonable initia- 
tion fees and dues as well as political con- 
tributions. In the public interest, all of 
these legal restrictions have long been ap- 
plied to business. In the public interest, they 
must now be applied to organized labor also, 
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Lord Moulton, the great English lawyer, 
asserted that there are three areas of human 
conduct: At one pole the area of complete 
freedom—to eat what we want or to fall in 
love with whomever we please; and at the 
opposite pole, the area of legal control—laws 
against thievery, murder, etc. The segment 
in between he termed “the area of good man- 
ners.” Obviously, the more that labor and 
management can broaden this in-between 
area by voluntary adherence to hich stand- 
ards of conduct in which the public inter- 
est is placed above all group interests, the 
less will be the area of governmental inter- 
vention. Representative democracy is that 
kind of government in which self-restraint 
is substituted for external restraint. So if 
labor and management really want the spiri- 
tual, intellectual, and political blessings that 
our Republic brings, we will conduct our- 
selves accordingly. I tremble to think what 
will happen to our whole system of govern- 
ment if we in labor and management cannot 
find a satisfactory solution of our problems 
by peaceable negotiation with equal legal 
responsibility on both sides. If we con- 
stantly call in government to settle our diffi- 
culties we shall finally arrive at compulsory 
arbitration and rear a Frankenstein monster 
that will ultimately devour all the liberties 
that we hold so dear. We both know what 
happened to labor and management in Italy, 
Germany, and Russia long before the recent 
war broke out. With the destruction of the 
freedom of labor and the freedom of man- 
agement in those countries also went the 
abolition of civil, religious, and political 
liberty. 

If management will universally do its ut- 
most to make collective bargaining work 
successfully; if it will universally refrain 
from any semblance of unfair practices such 
as labor-union baiting in any form, or dis- 
crimination against any man who wants to 
join a union; if labor will relinquish its ef- 
forts for any form of coercet union mem- 
bership; if the labor union will regard itself 
as an integral part of the business enterprise 
in which it operates and give support to 
management in the intelligent handling of 
wage rates and the maintenance of produc- 
tion efficiency—only by such procedure can 
America remain the land of the free, in which 
our children will continve to enjoy the bless- 
ings of liberty long after we are gone. 





The Wheat Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1946 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, the question of wheat is 
again claiming the attention of the peo- 
ple of the Nation. The question involved 
is whether we have a sufficient quantity 
on hand to take care of our domestic re- 
quirements before the production of an- 
other crop, and at the same time con- 
tinue to supply the foreign countries with 
this product. 

It is apparent that an order will soon 
be issued by the Secretary of Agriculture 
ordering mills to make dark flour for 
public consumption figured on percentage 
basis to the effect that 51 pounds of flour 
would be ground out of 60 pounds of 
wheat. This naturally necessitates 
grinding millfeed into the flour. 

This is one way to reduce the use of 
bread and in the final analysis would be 
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a great blow to the grain farmer of the 
country. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
herewith a telegram received from R. M. 
Stangler, general manager of the North 
Dakota Mill and Elevator: 


Granp Forks, N. Dax., February 4, 1946. 
Hon. CHARLES ROBERTSON, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C.: 
Have information through Northwestern 
Miller that there is a possibility an order will 
be issued by Secretary of Agriculture, in effect 
ordering mills to make dark flour for public 
consumption, figured on percentage basis to 
the effect that 51 pounds flour would be 
ground out of 60 pounds wheat, which nat- 
urally necessitates grinding millfeed into 
the flour. This is one way to reduce the use 
of bread when normally speaking there gen- 
erally is far more wheat in the country than 
can properly be used. It certainly would be 
a biow to the grain farmers of this country. 
From the information I can gather I am told 
that we have exported too much wheat and 
flour to the extent some countries have far 
more than they can properly use. I might 
refer to England, who, I understand, has over 
6 month’s supply of wheat and flour on hand 
at this time. Asking the mills to grind black 
or dark flour putting in millfeed naturally 
reduces the feed supply when there is a short- 
age of feed as it is. Surely, such an order 
should not be issued before the mills, through 
a committee, could be heard. It doesn’t seem 
reasonable we should get to the point of ra- 
tioning bread and then tell the people they 
must eat black bread. That in itself will 
have a tendency to reduce the consumption 
of bread that will take years to rebuild. It is 
a detriment to the wheat grower. Speaking 
for myself I think it is the most ridiculous 
thing I have heard for a long time. I think 
the details on the exporting of wheat should 
be investigated. This sarhe wire going to each 
of our Congressmen and Senators. 
R. M. STANGLER, 
General Manager, North Dakota Miil 
and Elevator. 


The Case Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1946 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me by the House I 
include the following editorial from the 
Brooklyn Eagle of Tuesday, February 5, 
1946, urging defeat of the Case bill which 
unfortunately has just been passed by 
the votes of a majority of our Members. 
I feel that I would have been derelict 
in my sworn duties in behalf of my con- 
stituents if I had voted in favor of this 
hastily-drawn unfair bill. I am glad 
that the congressional delegation from 
Brocklyn was unanimous in opposing it. 

The editorial follows: 

CASE BILL, JUMBLING MANY ISSUES, SHOULD BE 
DEFEATED 

What this country needs, even more than a 
nickel cigar, is a lot less politics on the part 
of our Congressmen in Washington. The 
most important matter before the people to- 
day is the question of labor relations. The 
issue should be faced squarely and sincerely 
without fear or favor to anyone. Major prob- 
lems should not be mingled with those of 
minor moment. ‘Things relating -to industry 


should not be commingied with other non- 
relevant topics. 

The Case bill points Gp the question. 
There is a Committee on Labor in the House 
which is so prolabor that any bill of a slightly 
restrictive nature will be buried in commit- 
tee. During the war the simplest technique 
used by antilabor advocates or even those 
who sincerely desired a reform of some kind, 
was to bypass the Labor Committee and tack 
a rider onto a bill which would go through 
some other committee. Lest essential war 
legislation be defeated or delayed, the rider 
would sail along with the nonlabor proposal. 
That is not good lawmaking. 

The promoters of the Case bill took no 
chances on any committee. They brought it 
directly to the Rules Committee, which de- 
cides which propcsals will be put before the 
House for debate and vote. Representative 
CasE comes fom an agricultural district; so 
he can afford to introduce an antilabor 
measure. The bill jumbles a number of is- 
sues together which should be treated sep- 
arately. 

At least it is gocd to see that the bill was 
amended yesterday so that the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act preventing promiscuous use of 
the injunction against labor unions would 
not be practically emasculated. Labor has 
fought too hard and too long to have that 
protection inserted in the law of the land to 
have it now wiped out. 

There is a section for penalties to both 
labor and management for violation of con- 
tracts. Certainly the sacredness of the con- 
tract is an essential for stable industrial rela- 
tions. Are there no statutes now existing 
which could be properly amended to fit the 
specific situations that arise in labor dis- 
putes? If not, Congress has been asleep 
longer than we suspected. 

Severe penalties for disorderly conduct on 
a picket line are prescribed by the bill. Dis- 
orderly conduct, whether it occurs on a picket 
line or anywhere else, is a misdemeanor that 
can be satisfactorily dealt with by alert Iccal 
authorities. There is no need to invoke the 
machinery of the Federal Government for 
such matters. 

These proposals of Representative Case 
should be defeated decisively and the whole 
thing sent back for serious consideration. 
The odds are that it won’t be. But that will 
merely show that we need some changes in 
the complexion of our present Congress. 


Price Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BARTEL J. JONKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1946 


Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Michigan Tradesman, Grand Rapids, 
Mict., for January 30, 1946: 


END PRICE CONTROL 


The price-control question is coming up in 
Washington, following introduction January 
29 of a bill in the House of Representatives 
to extend the price control and wartime 
stabilization laws. The measure was intro- 
duced by Chairman Spence, of the House 
Banking Committee, and hearings are to be- 
gin February 5 before taat committee. 

Democratic Leader FarKLey indicated that 
the administration may be willing to aban- 
don some of its price-control authority— 
provided it gets a year’s extension of such 


‘authority—and even intimated that some 
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modifications may be expected in the tog 
rigid controls. 

Meanwhile, it is public knowledge that 
some difference o: opinion among Govern. 
ment officials has arisen. Price Administra. 
tor John D. Small says: “Maintenance of g 
firm price line means little if goods are not 
available for purchase,” but he wants to con- 
tinue price control to withstand severe jn. 
flationary pressure. He thinks such con- 
trols should be used to bring about the most 
rapid increase in production. “To my 
mind,” he says, “lack of production is the 
worst thing.” 

Mr. Small’s ideas are about the same as 
those of Secretary Anderson of the Agricu}- 
ture Department. At the same time OPA 
Administrator Bowles insists that price con- 
trol must continue eves: while he says he is 
worried about the lack of production. 

Into the picture comes the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Grocers, whose executive 
board has just passed resolutions that the 
Government price manipulators can’t disre- 
gard. These resolutions which you can read 
on page 3 of this issue of Michigan Trades- 
man, go right to the heart of the matter 

The retail grocers insist that price and 
other wartime controls should end as soon 
as possible because the war is over and ex- 
isting control agencies no longer are neces- 
sary. They demand that Oongress should 
make an investigation with a view to ending 
quickly all those controls, They tell the 
blunt truth in this statement: 

“Through its absorption and other mis- 
taken price policies, OPA is retarding and 
distorting production and thereby creating 
additional inflation both by perpetuating 
and aggravating existing shortages and de- 
preciating quality.” 

The retailers present a scathing arraign- 
ment of OPA, asserting that this Federal 
agency has used “indefensible practices” in 
order to break down violators of regulations 
and bring confessions. They charge OPA de- 
lays issuance of price-control lists, also delays 
corrections in community ceiling price lists 
when errors of calculation are made by OPA. 

They demand removal of ceilings on butter 
in order to permit increased production. 
They demand forthwith removal of price ceil- 
ings on nonessential, non-Ccost-of-living 
luxury items. 

From time to time, Michigan Trades- 
man has laid bare the defects of the price- 
control program as it applies to peacetime 
and has insisted that the war be declared 
officially ended by Government proclematicn, 
thus automatically ending the powers of the 
Federal agencies that have been regulating 
our daily lives in wartime. We have de- 
clared that if price controls were aban- 
doned, industry would bring about a fair 
stabilization of prices through competition. 
We have said that inflation is not to be 
feered if manufacturers could get materials. 

The public has huge savings to spend for 
things it needs. The inflationary trend in 
evidence now is due to the fact that people 
are forced to buy inferior grade goods at 
prices that should give them the best pos- 
sible products: It appears to be slowly filter- 
ing through some of the price fixers’ minds 
that the country needs production more than 
price regulation. 

Price regulation has brought the black mar- 
kets in all kinds of merchandise. The sorry 
spectacle of prohibition days is repeated over 
and over in the things we need for susten- 
ance, for wearing, for use otherwise. The col- 
lection of old clothes for European war suf- 
ferers is going stale because people can’t get 
new clothes and therefore are clinging to 
what they have left to wear. 

As a side light on what is going on is the 
tremendous demand for lower grade securi- 
ties in the financial markets. Prices for these 
securities are going up, as are prices for real 
estate and commodities of all kinds. 

Civilian Production Administrator Small 
gave utterance to a mouthful of truth when 
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> “The maintenance of a firm line 
means little if goods are not available for 


he said: 


purchase.” But we do not believe that any 
kind of price controls in the hands of the 
present Washington manipulators will be used 
to bring about “the most rapid increase in 
production.” The “planners” won’t abandon 
their so-called “plans.” They must be 
forced to give us their real and assumed au- 
thority. 





Adjustment of Labor Disputes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 6, 1946 


Mr. McGREGOR.. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
5262 is now being considered on the floor 
of Congress and many amendments are 
being offered and some accepted, both by 
the opponents and proponents. I firmly 
believe that all of us are sincerely trying 
to get a fair, impartial, and workable 
piece of legislation enacted. Iam certain 
we all want fair and just treatment and 
a decent living wage so that we can have 
sufficient income to live and raise our 
families in the true American way. 

I firmly believe in the right of labor to 
organize and bargain collectively with 
employers. The processes of such bar- 
gaining must be protected and strength- 
ened. Demands of either labor or man- 
agement should be kept within the 
bounds of reason and fairness, and both 
sides must recognize the rights of the 
general public. Wrongful and unlawful 
conduct on either side is destructive to 
collective bargaining and a hindrance to 
the individual rights of us all. American 
labor and American management have 
repeatedly and conclusively demon- 
strated their fine patriotism and adher- 
ence to American ideals. Knowing these 
conditions, I am certain that an honest, 
workable, collective bargaining program 
can be established. 

Mr, Speaker, I am not completely satis- 
fied with H. R. 5262, but I am going to 
vote for it rather than take a do-nothing 
attitude. I think this legislation can be 
made a basis upon which labor and man- 
agement can come to a closer under- 
standing. 





Wages and Prices 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1946 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Arthur 
Krock from the New York Times of 
Thursday, February 7, 1946: 

IN THE NaTION-—“Macic FormvutA” THat 
NEVER VARIES 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, February 6.—For a long time 

before Pearl Harbor and afterward, the Roose- 


velt administration stubbornly maintained 
the position that effective anti-inflation con- 
trols need not include any ceiling on wages. 
Until the strike against the United States 
Steel Corporation became a fact recently, the 
Truman administration stubbornly main- 
tained the position that substantial wage in- 
creases could be allowed in key industries 
ene any advance in the general price 
evel. 


A PROCLAMATION COMING 


The facts have always been against both 
positions, which were political measures to 
hold the support of organized labor at the 
polls and never based on economic realities. 
These realities forced the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration, with the “little steel” formula, to add 
Wage controls to the others. And now the 
Truman administration is on the verge of 
relating prices to the cost of production, in 
which wages are the major element. Soon 
after this article appears, unless signs that 
point one way have misled all who have noted 
them, this second surrender to immutable 
facts is due for proclamation. 

It will probably be couched in the same 
pious and hopeful terms that were employed 
on many occasions in the past when make- 
shift politics had worn out, and New Deal 
economists were confronted with the neces- 
sity of calling inflation desirable or belatedly 
accepting fundamental means to resist it. 
Since all formulae to “prevent” inflation 
after inflation has arrived are compounded 
largely of hope and politics, and the essential 
cooperation of labor, industry and the coun- 
try at large is far from implicit in the formu- 
lae, the composition of these announcemenis 
seems to have fallen into the hands of a 
special group of rhetoricians; they all sound 
alike, and each lasts about as long as its 
predecessor. 


THE HENDERSON-NELSON PAPER 


The first document in the series that comes 
to mind was signed by Leon Henderson and 
Donald Nelson. It appeared in a Harvard 
Business School publication and was called 
The Result of Our Thinking So Far. The 
task before these gifted authors was to ex- 
plain how wartime inflation, then threaten- 
ing at close range amid loud, continuous, and 
unheeded warnings from B. M. Baruch, could 
be held in check by a series of Government 
and other controls from which wages were 
excluded. That was the electoral politics of 
Mr. Roosevelt at the time, and valiantly did 
the gifted economists do what they could for 
it. Some tooth of conscience, sharper than 
usual, gnawed at the authors before the arti- 
cle ended, for they conceded that wages are 
an important cost factor and must bear a 
relation to the other elements they listed. 
But they contented themselves with express- 
ing the hope that labor and management 
would be wise and patriotic enough not to let 
this factor get out of hand. 

The snorts of Mr. Baruch over this thinking 
reverberated in the capital. But they did 
no good. Not until wages had been pushed 
up to the wartime level—that in turn brought 
the rise in living costs on which recent or- 
ganized labor demands for still higher levels 
are based—was the flexible ceiling of the 
Stabilization Act awkwardly and belatedly 
placed over the uneven structure. And any 
large strike could punch a hole ir. it. 

Now the ceiling is shot full of holes again, 
as was inevitable in the circumstances. And 
once more a blueprint is being drawn up 
which is to be new only in the sense that the 
figures are larger. This sequence was made 
inevitable when, in devising a series of anti- 
inflation controls in which even rents and 
priorities were included, wages were left out. 
That led logically to Mr. Truman’s effort to 
try to find the exact point to which wages 
could be advanced in 1946 without a general 
advance in the price level. Like the earlier 
attempt to flee from an economic fact by 
saying it wasn’t there, this one ended with 
the administration’s exploratory proposal of 
a higher price for steel. 
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BROKEN PLEDGES OF THE PAST 


That proposal has now grown into another 
general formula which has been urged on 
the President by some of his economic ad- 
visers, a new magic prescription that may be 
on the mimeographs as this is written. Based 
on the sound and undisputed theory that 
full production will solve most of the income 
and earning troubles of organized industry, 
this formula would achieve it by raising the 
general wage-price level in return for certain 
pledges, thus drawing another line that 
must and will be held against inflation. 

But the working of such a formula, and 
the attainment of the full production which 
would indeed be worth a certain general 
wage-price rise, depends, as all its predeces- 
sors have, on the answer to the same ques- 
tion: Will the pledges be kept? The mood 
of the industrial combatants must alter con- 
siderably and swiftly if the next labor con- 
tracts are not to be broken as current ones 
have been and as the no-strike pledge was 
shattered, despite the fact that the Nation 
was in desperate war. This latter promise 
was given by labor in exchange for a War 
Labor Board promise to adjust (which nearly 
always meant increase) wage scales. But 
it was violated thousands of times. If this 
is to be the fate of pledges on which any 
formula for full production must succeed or 
fail, then the new stabilization period will 
never operate for the duration. And then 
full production will be the goal of still an- 
other effort, within another and higher line 
that must be held. 





American Foreign Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1946 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRrD, I include a copy of a letter I have 
received, addressed to the Honorable 
James F. Byrnes, Secretary of State, re- 
garding the present trend of our Ameri- 
can foreign policy: 

To Honorable Members of Congress: 

I ask your kind consideration of the con- 
tents of letter below, addressed to Secretary 
of State James F. Byrnes. 

This is an expressed opinion regarding 
the present trend of our American foreign 
policy, an opinion shared not only by 6,000,000 
Americans of Polish origin, but also by mil- 
lions of Americans of other backgrounds. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES ROZMAREK, 
President. 
JaNvuaryY 24, 1946. 
Hon. James F. BYrNnes, 
Secretary of State, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. Brenes: The Polish American 
Congress, Inc., shares the grave concern felt 
and expressed by millions of Americans re- 
garding the announced agreements recently 
entered into by you, Mr. Secretary, in Moscow 
with Messrs. Stalin, Molotov,and Bevin. We 
feel in duty bound to advise you that we 
have gained no encouragement from the ex- 
planations which you gave the American 
people in your last radic speech on December 
30, 1945. On the contrary, your speech has 
only confirmed our apprehensions and in- 
creased our profound uneasiness concerning 
the present trend of our American foreign 
policy. 


It is our considered opinion that, con- 


trary to the interests of American security, 
3 regards 


which the Polish American Congress 
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as the basic aim of American policy—and 
contrary to our country’s obligations toward 
the peoples of Europe and Asia who have 
been our loyal allies in this war—you have 
on behalf of the USA: 

1. Agreed to recognize as free and valid the 
“Hitlerite” elections in Yugoslavia, although 
these elections can by no stretch of im- 
magination be regarded as an expression of 
the free will of the Yugoslav peoples at 
present enslaved by Soviet Russia acting 
through her faithful comintern agent, Tito. 

2. Agreed to the incorporation into Soviet 
Russia of the three small democracies: 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia. 

3. Agreed to become a party to the “legali- 
zation” and, tnereby, the perpetuation of a 
Soviet-sponsored regime in Rumania and 
Bulgaria. 

4. Agreed at present to accept the Soviet 
formula by virtue of which the task of pre- 
paring and drafting of the final peace treaties 
is to be carried out virtually by the big pow- 
ers alone, a formula which you yourself have 
previously rejected as unacceptable at the 
preceding London Conference. Your accept- 
ance of this formula makes the United States 
of America directly and actively participate 
in preventing the smaller nations from tak- 
ing a substantial part in the establishment 
of the peace settlement, in utter disregard of 
their joint and respective contributions to 
our common victory won in the name of al- 
legedly common principles of justice and 
democracy. 

5. Agreed, contrary to your own previous 
stand, to accept Soviet Russia’s participa- 
tion not merely in an advisory capacity, but 
as a principal in the problems of the Far 
East and the Pacific Ocean. 

€. Advanced considerably on the way to- 
wards the disclosure to Soviet Russia of 
the secrets of atomic energy. 

7. Tacticly agreed to Soviet Russia’s aggres- 
sive policy against Iran and Turkey. 

Thus, by concessions to Soviet Russia, and 
particularly those referred to in points 1, 2, 
3, and 7, direct encouragement has been given 
to Soviet Russia’s expansionist imperialism in 
Europe and the Middle East and likewise the 
holding of a totalitarian type of elections now 
pending in other Soviet-dominated countries, 
such as Poland, has been encouraged. 

By the action as described in point 4, the 
further spread of an overbearing and ruth- 
lessly selfish power political concept, irrecon- 
cilable with a just and durable peace, has 
been encouraged and affirmed most unfortu- 
nately on behalf of our American democracy. 

By the action referred to in point 5, the 
infiltration of hostile totalitarian Soviet 
policies into the Pacific area has been as- 
sented to, thereby enabling Soviet Russia 
henceforth to extend her imperialist activi- 
ties, hitherto limited to the European Conti- 
nent. to the Asiatic Continent and to the 
Pacific Ocean and its islands, which we re- 
gard as a serious direct menace to United 
States security. 

In the matter of atomic energy, in our 
opinion the American delegation in Moscow 
has acted contrary to the repeatedly ex- 
pressed will of our elected Senators and 
Representatives in the United States 
Congress. 

We consider the stand adopted by the 
American delegation in Moscow as a com- 
plete retreat from the commendable attitude 
which you had taken at the recent London 
conference, and we solemnly urge you to in- 
form the General Assembly of the United 
Nations Organization that the American peo- 
ple and its duly elected representatives are 
not prepared to regard as binding any agree- 
ments secretly arrived at and detrimental to 
our own security and to world peace and 
welfare. We can assure you that you will 
find, not only in the United States but also 
among most of the United Nations now 
assembled in London, wholehearted support 
for a courageous repudiation of the appease- 


ment policy which is now inevitably setting 
the stage for another war. May the ruins of 
London evoke in your mind the memory of 
the late Neville Chamberlain, whose unfortu- 
nate and ill-fated policy of Munich should 
be a timely reminder of the lamentable con- 
sequences of appeasement. To those of your 
counselors who now guide our foreign policy 
down the road of appeasement proclaiming 
that only thus can be preserved “the unity 
of the Big Powers”—we beg you to remind 
them of the following prophetic passage of 
President Woodrow Wilson’s message to Con- 
gress of April 2, 1917: 

“A steadfast concert for peace can never be 
maintained except by a partnership cf demo- 
cratic nations. No autocratic government 
could be trusted to keep faith within it or 
observe its covenants.” 

In this crucial hour of American destiny, 
we most earnestly request you to take the 
opportunity afforded you by the Assembly 
of the United Nations, meeting for the first 
time after this unprecedented total war, 
firmly to reject any and all attempts at power 
politics whatever their source, &nd stead- 
fastly to abide by the truly democratic Amer- 
ican ideals and principles so clearly expressed 
in President Truman’s 12-point declaration 
on America’s foreign policy which our Amer- 
ican delegation is pledged to follow and not 
renounce or alter in any way. 

So far the war has failed of its objective— 
liberty. We have not had 1 day, 1 hour, or 1 
minute of real peace, all the shouting and 
all the hopes and all the prayers of millions 
notwithstanding. 

The United States must not become a 
partner in any wrongdoing. On the con- 
trary, it should use all peaceful means at its 
disposal to help allied Poland and all the 
other nations bordering upon Russia to re- 
gain the freedom they enjoyed prior to 1939. 

Final victory in the Second World War will 
not be attained until and unless the ideals, 
for which our defenders fought and died, 
prevail. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES ROZMAREK, 
President. 
(Mrs.) Honorata B. WoLowska, 
Secretary. 


Freedom and Self-Determination for 
Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1946 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include therein a speech which 
I recently delivered over Station WSPR, 
Springfield, Mass., under the sponsorship 
of the Polish American Congress: 


My friends, I am very much honored and 
privileged this afternoon to speak on this 
program dedicated by the Polish people of 
Massachusetts to the cause of human free- 
dom. 

Sometime ago in Congress I introduced a 
resolution in behalf of the Polish people, not 
only expressing sympathy with their aspira- 
tions for a completely free status, but pledg- 
ing the assistance of the American Congress 
and people to their aims for a democratic 
government of their own choice. 

At that time our Secretary of State was 
engaged in important international confer- 
ences in Moscow and I took occasion to urge 
upon him, as the representative of the Ameri- 
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can Government, that he might mave gye. 
cessfully to fix an early date for the negotig. 
ticn of permanent treaties of peace and thys 
end the dangerous policy of internationa) 
drifting which appears to be generating fee}. 
ings of distrust and suspicion that may well 
sow the dragon seeds of future war. 

This is another most appropriate occasion 
to consider great questions which involve on 
almost a world-wide scale the freedom of 
millions of worthy democratic-minded peo. 
ples. 

Above all, this is also the time to move 
for and arrange the early negotiation of fina) 
treaties of peace which will determine just, 
durable, and effective settlements and thus 
put an end to patchwork, piecemeal diplo- 
macy and the policy of drifting and equivo. 
cation on vital international issues before 
this drifting leads us to the threshold of an- 
other great war. I have already urged our 
Department of State to press these questions, 
and earnestly hope that they may be con- 
siderei and favorably acted upon. 

In connection with the discussion of free- 
dcm and self-determination, it is most ap- 
propriate for me once again to bring to the 
attention of the Congress the unfortunate 
continuing plight of the gallant Polish peo- 
ple and other Baltic and Balkan States which 
are now suffering from, or threatened with, 
oppression and unwarranted denial of free. 
dom. 

It would seem very clear that there is in 
Some places here and abroad the belief, de- 
sire, and hope that previous settlements of 
the Polish question and other related Baltic 
and Balkan questions heretofore arrived at 
by unilateral action or in informal confer- 
ences between some of the leaders of the 
United Nations would, after original protest, 
be ultimately accepted and approved by the 
people of the United States. The theory 
underlying this view is that, if long enough 
continued, our Nation will forget or overlook 
these gross and indefensible violations of the 
Atlantic Charter and our own cherished 
principles of freedom and justice. And Iam 
not confining my remarks to the areas men- 
tioned above because they are pertinent to 
informal arrangements heretofore made 
which affect many other nations and areas. 
They are equally pertinent to the brutal en- 
croachments of imperialism wherever it re- 
appears in ugly form throughout the world 
as to the brutalities and violations of totali- 
tarianism 

Be that as it may, so far as I am concerned 
as a Member of Congress, I am not prepared 
and will not be prepared at any time to for- 
get or overlook these injustices. I endorse 
as a step in the right direction the principle 
stated not long ago in substance by our State 
Department that this Government would not 
accord diplomatic recognition to autonomy 
over any nation that was based on force, 
conquest, or aggression. 

Some of the Allied Nations, including our 
own, have protested the political systems 
prevailing in central Europe. The Secretary 
of State has sharply criticized the situation 
in formerly hostile Bulgaria in particular, be- 
cause he regards it as permitting a puppet 
dictatorial government in that country con- 
trary to the interests 2nd wishes of the 
people. In logic, the same protest is even 
more applicable to our faithful ally, Poland, 
where a puppet government, a ruthless dic- 
tatorship based on force, is established by our 
acquiescence and compliance which, if we 
can believe reports, is proceeding to throttle 
freedom and perpetrate outrage after out- 
rage against the God-fearing, liberty-loving, 
peace-seeking Polish people. This is cer- 
tainly a great inconsistency and glaring 
paradox of our current international policy. 

If anyone is under the impression and is 
proceeding on the theory that this situation 
is going to blow over, that the delivery of 
gallant Poland, heroic Lithuania, and other 
brave Baltic and Balkan nations into the 
special sphere of Russian influence is going 
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to blow over and be forgotten by the Amert- 
can people or by the American Congress 
merely through inertia and the lapse of time, 
he is making a great mistake. 

The irregular and ill-advised action on 
Poland by our Government and our allies 
has provoked the deepest resentment and 
bitterness among millions of decent, liberty- 
loving American citizens and this resentment 
and bitterness is not confined to those of 
Polish blood but is burning in the heart of 
every American citizen who loves liberty 
and believes in and stands for the principles 
of self-determination and the Atlantic Char- 
ter for which precious American blood has 
been so lavishly spilled a)l over the world. 

What could be more destructive of our 
professed war aims than for this great, free, 
and powerful Nation to join with the other 
nations in turning over the Polish people to 
an undemocratic and ruthless regime against 
their will, and without their consent and 
without action by the United States Senate 
whose approval of foreign treaties is required 
by the Constitution? Could we believe for 
one moment that the United States Senate 
would ever sanction this outrage? 

I am conscious that some Allied states- 
men have talked about the political mis- 
takes of the Poles, have advocated the so- 
called Curzon line as the solution to Poland's 
territorial problems and have made accusa- 
tions against the good faith and fair dealing 
of the Polish people that are most unwar- 
ranted. No one should know better than 
some of these statesmen themselves that the 
Polish people not only do not accept the 
Curzon line, but have no voice whatever in 
present policy or acts of the present puppet- 
masters of Poland. 

Those who participate in, recognize, and 
condone this outrageous violation of the God- 
given right of the Polish people to maintain 
and conduct a free government of their own 
choice must bear due guilt for the evil con- 
sequences of their acts and weak excuses and 
patent subterfuges will never delude the fair- 
minded, democratic-minded peoples of the 
earth here or elsewhere. 

It is even more outrageous and indefensible 
to accuse the Polish people of the terrible in- 
human crimes that have been and are being 
committed in eastern Europe, especially the 
slaughter and exile of the religious, when it 
is a known fact that all means of self- 
defense as well as self-expression have long 
since been taken away from the impover- 
ished and defenseless Polish people by the 
oppressive puppet regime in Poland. 

These poor people cannot speak and pro- 
test let alone procure or use the arms with 
which to defend their lives, families, and 
possessions. It has become fashionable in 
some supposedly enlightened and liberal 
circles to make scapegoats of the Polish people 
in order to distract attention from those re- 
sponsible for their horrible plight. 

But there is not a fair-minded Member of 
Congress, and there is not a freedom-loving 
American citizen in the Nation, who does not 
recognize that this situation now obtaining 
in Poland, to which I regret to say our Gov- 
ernment apparently has consented, is an af- 
front to all conceptions of honesty and jus- 
tice. It is a repudiation of the basic prin- 
ciples of freedom and self-determination. It 
is a cruel betrayal of one of our most loyal 
allies in the war. It is a calloused, unpar- 
donable abandonment of the so-called “four 
freedoms” which were alleged, as we were so 
often and so positively assured when our boys 
were being sent off to slaughter and death in 
all corners of the earth, to be the aims for 
which they were fighting, bleeding, and dy- 
ing—our hope for a brave new world of peace 
and plenty. 

It is pertinent now, and {ft will be pertinent 
until this question is finally settled under 
principles of international justice, amity, 
and decency, to ask whether or not it is the 
intention of our State Department and Gov- 
ernment to consent to the perpetuation of 


this violation of the fundamental rights of 
the Polish people. To abandon them and 
leave them helpless before the powerful ruth- 
less tyrants who are now holding them by 
the throat and stifling their last free breath 
is an unconscionable offense against the 
law of nations and the law of God which 
the decent opinion of this great free Ameri- 
can Nation will never condone or sanction. 

No, my friends, this episode of betrayal 
of gallant Poland will not blow over. It will 
not be forgotten. It lives in the minds and 
hearts of all our countrymen who love free- 
dom and it will live in our minds and hearts 
until Poland is restored to its honored and 
rightful place among the free nations of the 
earth. 

Some officials of this Government may 
glibly argue that compromise is a necessary 
part of world statesmanship but that is a 
principle that never has been and never will 
be accepted by the American people. The 
principle of compromise with terrorism, com- 
promise with injustice is not an American 
principle; it is offensive to the very spirit 
of free America. Like every other nation in 
this world which has fought and struggled 
and sacrificed for self-government through- 
out the ages as gallantly and bravely as Po- 
land has done, Poland is entitled to her free- 
dom, Poland is entitled to reestablish and 
maintain her own government, Poland is en- 
titled to her own territories and her own 
possessions, and Poland is entitled to her 
birthright as a free nation. Nothing less 
than that will ever satisfy the spirit of fear- 
less devotion to liberty that animates the 
Polish people, and nothing less than full 
political, social, economic, and ideological 
protection for Poland as an independent and 
sovereign nation can or will be recognized 
by the American people. 

Fellow citizens, as an American, I object 
to small peoples and small nations being 
kicked around by the strong and the pow- 
erful because I do not like injustice or brute 
force, and, moreover, because I understood 
that this war was to end that sort of thing 
for all time. Iam out cf patience with those 
who pursue the principle of compromise 
through appeasement and supine submission 
to the will of radicalism and imperialism. 
The time has come for our Nation to declare 
a strong, forceful foreign policy. We seek 
no selfish gains; we pursue no greedy aims; 
we ask not for territories or possessions of 
other people; we demand only that the prin- 
ciples on which our own Nation is based and 
for which we entered the war and for which 
so many of our loyal sons have offered up 
their lives shall be respected throughout the 
world; we demand this in the name of those 
who died that human liberty and American 
liberty might live. 

It is time to let other nations understand— 
and I care not how strong or powerful they 
are—that we do not intend to sit idly by and 
watch cynical forces of totalitarianism or im- 
perialism just as evil in their purposes and 
as ruthless in their methods as Hitler ever 
was employ brutal force and unwelcome in- 
filtration to sweep across Europe—sweep 
across the Orient—threatening to destroy or 
throttle every spark of freedom and justice 
wherever the withering hand of tyranny is 
laid. 

In our own self-interest as well as for jus- 
tice it is time for us to act and urge that 
our State Department declare a strong af- 
firmative position in this matter and serve 
notice on every nation to which it may be 
applicable that we will no longer tolerate 
oppression and betrayal of the Polish peo- 
ple or any other people desiring freedom, 
that we will regard continued domination 
of such peoples against their will and in 
violation of international morality to be acts 
of bad faith toward the principles and aims 
of the United States of America and the 
United Nations Organization. 

Sincere and wholehearted international 
cooperation may well bring peace through 


justice but further appeasement of nations 
who through aggression and conquest insist 
upon making a mockery of our war aims and 
the accepted principles of human decency 
can only lead to another world war. Let 
us correct this threatening situation before 
we bring ruin upon the whole world, before 
we drift or are drawn into the vortex of an- 
other war that will decimate not only our- 
selves, but all of civilization. Now is the 
time for a show-down. 

Let us go forward militantly and coura- 
geously. Let us carry on the fight for Poland 
until we have recorded decisive and lasting 
victory for freedom and justice. 





Residential Race Restrictions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1946 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the Architectural Forum Magazine of 
Building for January 1946: 


Goop NEIGHBORS—CALIFORNIA Jupcr KNOCKS 
Out RAcE RESTRICTIVE COVENANT AS UNCON- 
STITUTIONAL 
One big question which many a city will 

soon have to face got a decisive answer in a 

Los Angeles courtroom last month. Superior 

Judge Thurmond Clarke decided that 57 of 

the city’s Negro families may keep the homes 

they have bought in a race-restricted neigh- 
borhood. 

Moving slowly into old but still gracious 
colonial houses in once fashionable West Ad- 
ams Heights, well-to-do Negroes (among them 
Movie Actresses Louise Beavers, Hattie Mc- 
Daniel, Ethel Waters) had created what many 
& property owner fears—the “mixed” neigh- 
borhood. But most Sugar Hill property own- 
ers, glimpsing the spruce lawns, the careful 
maintenance of their new neighbors, soon 
lost their fear. Only a few protested the 
neighborhood change. Finally the protest- 
ing handful went to court, brandishing a 
race-restrictive covenant. 

Judge Thurmond Clarke’s decision Was not 


the first to deny enforcement of a race- 
restrictive covenant. But it was the first in 
the United States to state clearly why such 
covenants cannot be recognized as legal: “It 


is time that members of the Negro race are 
accorded, without reservations or evasions, 
the full rights guaranteed them under the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution. Judges have been avoiding the real 
issue too long.” 

Drawn like iron bands around bulging 
Negro neighborhoods in most northern cities, 
race restrictive covenants have been tight- 
ened by war housing shortage. They have 
been written to apply to almost all minority 
groups—one court ruled that two American 
Indians might be restrained from occupying 
property covered by a covenant proscribing 
“persons not of the Caucasian race.” But 
their biggest social cost has been paid by the 
biggest United States minority group: Negro 
ciitzens. 

Restrictive covenants have bottled Negroes 
in densely crowded areas, where two out of 
every three houses are substandard, where 
competition for living space means high 
rents, where three of four families must oc- 
cupy space inadequate for one. Sample: a 
single Harlem block houses 3,871 persons; at 
a comparable concentration, the whole 
United States population could be housed in 
one-half of New York City. 
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NEW LAND COVERED 


Initiated principally as barriers to Negro 
expansion into older city neighborhoods, re- 
strictive covenants have by now spread to 
cover undeveloped suburban land. Said 
lawyer Oren Miller, who represented most of 
the defendants in the Sugar Hill case: “No 
Los Angeles subdivision is opened now with- 
out such covenants being written into the 
original subdivider’s deed.” 


MARKET BLOCK 


New building will ease the acute housing 
shortage for most Americans. But an impor- 
tant sector of building’s market will be 

locked by race restrictions on the land avail- 
able for building. Nor can racially banned 
buyers take up housing released in older city 
neighborhoods as home buyers move to the 
suburbs. Smart real estate brokers have al- 
ready realized how much restrictive covenants 
artificially limit the market for older houses, 
In some cities brokers have made a specialty 
of opening neighborhoods to Negro buyers. 

Ever since the late, crusading President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt personally bawled out 
former Federal Housing Administrator 
Stewart McDonald for reported FHA dis- 
crimination against Negro home buyers, this 
agency has been a major target in the fight 
against restrictive covenants. Said the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, “FHA is preventing the Fed- 
eral Government from assisting Negro citi- 
zens in meeting their housing needs. It does 
this by demanding as one of the bases of its 
guaranty the protection of racial restrictive 
covenants; by insisting upon the extension 
of these racial covenants into new areas and, 
with the use of Federal funds and power, 
thereby requiring residential segregation.” 

Biggest bone of contention is FHA’s Un- 
derwriting Manual, which says, “If a neigh- 
borhood is to retain stability, it is necessary 
that properties shall continue to be occupied 
by the same social and racial classes.” Thus, 
while FHA will insure mortgages in all-white 
or all-Negro neighborhoods, it will not accept 
mortgages in changing or buffer neighbor- 
hoods. The manual also warns valuators 
that deeds should include “prohibition of 
the occupancy of properties except by the 
race for which they are intended.” 

The NAACP has fought for the last 6 years 
for deletion of these and other discriminatory 
instructions from the FHA Manual. Refus- 
ing to budze, FHA has argued that neighbor- 
hood stability and mortgage security would 
be jeopardized. FHA is now re-writing its 
manual. Whether it has changed its mind 
about race restrictions in view of Sugar Hill 
and a few other court-approved examples of 
mixed but stable neighborhoods, remains to 
be seen. 

DOOR TO RACE STRIFE? 

Those who advocate race restrictive cov- 
nants advance two major reasons: (1) ap- 
pearance of a minority group in a neighbor- 
hood means property deterioration and gen- 
eral decline of values; or (2) mixed neighbor- 
hocds precipitate racial strife. There is much 
evidence against both these arguments, 

FHA itself has said: “On the basis of credit 
analysis we consider Negro mortgagors as 
good or better risk than white mortgagors.” 
Negro spokesmen have pointed out that re- 
strictions on type of occupancy. requiring 
building owners not to sell or lease except to 
single families, would be a far more effective 
check on property deterioration. The Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards has 
collected opinions of its members, all giv- 
ing Negro owners and renters a good risk- 
rating. 

Do mixed neighborhoods open a door to 
racial strife? Public housing experience as 
well as countless city neighborhoods have 
demonstrated that many kinds of neighbors 
can live happily together. The Detroit riots 
of 1943 supplied dramatic evidence: rioting 


occurred in sections where white and Negro 
citizens faced each other across a color line, 
but not in sections where the two groups 
lived side by side, 


VIOLATION OF PUBLIC POLICY 


Race restrictive covenants have no deep 
root in United States public policy. They 
began to occur only after the Supreme Court 
ruled in 1917 that city ordinances restricting 
residential areas according to racial groups 
are unconstitutional. With zoning segrega- 
tion knocked out, property owners began to 
insert race restrictions in property deeds and 
to band together in covenant agreements. 
These have been upheld by a majority of 
State and municipal court rulings. So far 
the Supreme Court has ducked the question 
of race restrictive covenants, having refused 
permission to hear several such cases. 

While the United States groped for its own 
solution to this painful but imperative ques- 
tion, a Canadian justice wrote a new chapter 
in the body of law regulating real estate 
transfers. Invalidating a deed restriction 
barring property transfer to Jewish citizens, 
Toronto Judge Mackay ruled it violated pub- 
lic policy. To define public policy, Judge 
Mackay drew, probably for the first time in 
civil jurisprudence, upon the San Francisco 
Charter for precedent. He quoted: 

“We, the pecples of the United Nations— 

“Determined to save succeeding genera- 
tions from the scourge of war, which twice 
in our lifetime has brought untold sorrow 
to mankind, and 

“To reaffirm faith in fundamental human 
rights, in the dignity and worth of the 
human person, in the equal rights of men 
and women and of nations large and small 
* * * and for these ends 

“To practice tolerance and live together 
in peace with one another as good neigh- 
bors.” 





American Public Opinion Supports 
Philippine Rehabilitation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


FON. CARLOS P. ROMULO 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER OF THE PHILIFPINES TO 
THE UNITED STATES 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1946 


Mr. ROMULO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I am inserting a series of edi- 
torials taken at random from the Ameri- 
can press during the last few weeks in 
which the problem of Philippine inde- 
pendence and Philippine rehabilitation 
are discussed. They are an expression 
of how the American feels toward the 
Filipino people. My people are grateful 
to the editors and publishers of these 
newspapers for their sympathetic inter- 
est displayed in all these articles. While 
on the question of independence some of 
them do not seem to have complete in- 
formation—and in my speech on the floor 
today I hope to give them the background 
necessary for a proper comprehension of 
Filipino psychology to correct their 
wrong impression and allay their misgiv- 
ings—they are unanimous in advocating 
that America should extend to the 
Philippines the assistance that we need 
for our rehabilitation and reconstruc- 
tion. 
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These editorials follow: 


[From the Wilmington (Del.) News of 
January 2, 1946] 


With RELUCTANT FEET 


It is not particularly surprising that many 
Filipinos look forward with increasing relyc. 
tance and apprehension to the prospect of in- 
dependence 6 months from now. Four years 
ot war, in which many of the chief cities of 
the islands have been ruined, have left the 
Philippines economically prostrate. They 
have also deprived the people of time which 
they badly needed to prepare for the day in 
which they would cut loose from the United 
States and strike off on their own. 

This is a matter on which the Filipinos 
must take the initiative themselves, however, 
if there is to be any postponement of the date 
on which a free Philippine Republic is to be 
set up. There is nothing the United States 
can do to postpone the separation. We can- 
not change the independence day fixed 10 
years ago, or even suggest a delay, without in- 
curring charges of bad faith. 

As matters stand, there is little likelihood 
that anything will be done to defer the date, 
Even though public opinion in the Philip- 
pines is reported to be overwhelmingly in 
favor of a 5-year postponement, Filipino poli- 
ticians have committed themselves too 
strongly on this issue to reverse themselves. 
They have been screaming for independence 
for nearly half a century and they are afraid 
they would be risking political suicide to take 
a different position now. 

However, the United States can and should 
do its best to help the islands to stand on 
their own feet. This will mean a far larger 
measure of financial support than was en- 
visaged when the legislation granting them 
their freedom was originally passed. But it 
would be foolish and unfair to set the Fili- 
pinos adrift without giving them a reason- 
able chance to create a stable nation, and 
they have also earned special consideration 
by the gallant fight they put up at our 
side during the war with Japan. 


[From the Pittsfield (Mass.) Berkshire Eagle 
of January 1, 1946] 


THE FILIFINOS RECOGNIZE THE DRAW-BACKS OF 
INDEPENDENCE 


An American observer in the Philippines 
reports that in his opinion 80 percent of the 
Filipinos are ieary of immediate independence 
and wish the United States would wait an- 
other 5 years before releasing the islands 
from its aegis. The minority who disagree 
includes, of course, all the prominent poll- 
ticians, who desire an immediate opportu- 
nity to establish themselves as heads of a 
new nation 

The majority are to be commended for their 
common sense. They evidently are aware 
that independence and self-rule are not the 
keys to an immediate paradise. Dependence 
has its drawbacks but it also has its ad- 
vantages; if the Philippines will no longer 
have to subordinate their own wishes to those 
of the United States, they will also have to 
solve their own problems and skin their own 
skunks from this time forward. And they are 
going to find what every other new country 
has, that whatever may be said in favor of 
democracy, it is the most difficult form of 
government; it is in some ways the most in- 
efficient; it is by all odds the most exacting 
and imposes the greatest demands on the 
intelligence, the time, and the patience of the 
individual. Rule by a tyranny may be op- 
pressive but it requires no initiative and no 
intelligence and no effort on the part of the 
citizen who is willing to obey without ques- 
tion. 

In passing from a colonial status direct to 
independent democratic government, the 
Filipinos are doing what the inhabitants of 
the United States did more than 150 years 
ago. They will do well, in looking toward 





the future, to consider well the teachings of 
American history and to recall the long, slow 
struggle, the number of mistakes, the diffi- 
culties, dangers, and internal strife which the 
people of this country underwent before they 
succeeded in establishing their republic on a 
firm basis. If they become discouraged by 
failure to attain perfection in a decade or 
two, they will have failed to learn their les- 


son. 


[From the Boston (Mass.) Globe of December 
29, 1945) 


PHILIPPINE STATUS 


By including the Philippine Common- 
wealth among the members of the Far East- 
ern Commission, which will determine policy 
regarding Japan, the Moscow Conference has 
emphasized the growing international status 
of the islands, whose independence has been 
promised July 4 next. 

While the Japanese occupied his country, 
the late President Quezon signed the Decla- 
ration by the United Nations, along with 
representatives of the British Dominions. 
The Philippines were therefore represented 
at San Francisco and signed the Charter. 
Now the Commonwealth is to sit on the board 
which will govern its invader. 

During the war, the islands’ growing in- 
ternational status, implying as it did recog- 
nition of the Commonwealth by other na- 
tions—with full approval of the United 
States—was concrete evidence that this 
country intended to keep its promises, at a 
time when Japan was beating the drums 
with the slogan, “Asia for the Asiatics.” 
Today a colonial section of the world, both 
rulers and ruled, sees a genuinely self-gov- 
erning American possession accorded an 
important position, heroically earned, in the 
council of nations. Such examples often 
act as solvents of widespread problems which 
seem very difficult. 


[From the Durham (N.C.) Herald of 
December 24, 1945) 


ReEaDY FoR INDEPENDENCE? 


The Filipinos who dreamed of inde- 
pendence for 40 years even while the United 
States was building up the economy, health, 
and education of their country, little 
dreamed that the time would come when 
they would dread that independence. 

But that situation, for some of them, now 
exists. Three years under the Japanese have 
nearly destroyed the economic life of the 
Philippines. A desperate effort is being made 
to restore that economy to a functional con- 
dition before granting them independence. 

High Commissioner Paul V. McNutt de- 
clares that the initiative for a postponement 
of the granting of independence to which 
we are committed must come spontaneously 
and uninspired from the Filipinos them- 
selves. 

The Filipinos know that the vast amount 
of American investments needed to restore 
their country will not be made so readily as 
long as independence is so near. 

But whether independence comes as 
scheduled next year or not, this country is 
making an effort to turn over to the Filipinos 
a nation that is functioning, not a war- 
ravaged, impoverished wreckage. 


[From the Springfield (Mass.) Republican of 
January 14, 1946] 


THE PHILIPPINE TRAGEDY 


In delaying action on certain important 
economic questions directly related to the 
independence of the Philippines, Congress is 
fast approaching an embarrassing dilemma. 
Independence next July for the Common- 
wealth has been fixed by law, yet the Fili- 
pinos are in no condition to undertake the 
sole responsibility for the independent gov- 
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ernment of the archipelago. The Filipino 
economy has been almost ruined by the Jap- 
anese invasion and by the later military oper- 
ations for the liberation of the islands. In- 
dependence sentiment among the native pop- 
ulation has begun to waver. One prominent 
Filipino has recently stated that statehood 
in the American Union would be welcomed, 
although no conceivable solution seems more 
improbable from the American viewpoint. 

Our statutory promise of independence for 
the Philippines has been an American boast 
during the war. Other powers facing diffi- 
cult colonial problems in the Orient and 
elsewhere have been reminded how we have 
solved our Philippine problem on anti-im- 
perialistic lines—the smug suggestion being 
that they should follow our unselfish ex- 
ample. This fact makes politically difficult, 
if not impossible, any postponement of the 
date fixed for the proclamation of independ- 
ence, even at the request of the major po- 
litical parties now functioning in the archi- 
pelago. They, too, would be embarrassed in 
asking for an extension of American sov- 
ereignty, in view of the fact that for many 
years they have capitalized the nationalist 
sentiment oi the native population. 

To set the Philippines adrift would in- 
volve no danger of foreign military interven- 
tion in the near future, in view of the quasi- 
protectorate which the United States would 
practically maintain from the naval and air 
bases to be ceded by the Philippine Govern- 
ment under the terms of the definitive inde- 
pendence treaty. The menace of Japan to 
an independent Pilipino state has been re- 
moved for many years to come. American 
sea and air power can be dependent on to 
protect the islands from external enemies. 

What is not so well assured is the Philip- 
pine Government's power to maintain itself 
against domestic uprising or disturbances, 
which might develop because of the poverty 
of the people and the slow revival of the 
insular economy. The present United States 
High Commissioner, Paul V. McNutt, reported 
last spring to Congress: “It will take 2 years, 
probably 3, to even revive the sugar indus- 
try. * * ®* Much machinery (in sugar 
mills) was shipped to Japan. * * * Most 
bridges ar> destroyed. * * * Fifteen per- 
cent of all buildings in the islands have been 
destroyed (notably in the cities) .” 

These facts indicate the menace of low- 
standard social conditions and of the revival 
of native banditry in the countryside. Ban- 
ditry was not obliterated for several years 
after the United States Army took over the 
pacification of the island 45 years ago, after 
expelling the Spanish forces and then quell- 
ing the native nationalist movement of 
Aguinaldo, Mabini, and the other native 
leaders of that period. 

Assuming that Philippine independence 
will be established next summer in accord- 
ance with the timetable, an economic pro- 
gram to safeguard the undertaking must be 
sanctioned by Congress. The several Tydings 
bills, hitherto sidetracked, include a grant 
of $100,000,000 for insular rehabilitation un- 
der American supervision, provision for war 
damages to be paid both by the Japanese and 
our own Government and one or two others 
transferring excise taxes still held in the 
United States Treasury and certain physical 
properties. Of more vital importance is the 
tariff barrier which may be set up against 
trade between the Philippines and the 
United States. 

The truth is that the decision of Congress 
back in the 30’s to grant independence to 
the Philippines was largely influenced by 
American agricultural and business interests 
which felt the competition of imports, no- 
tably sugar and cocoanut oil, from the 
islands. These imports came in under a 
special scale of duties permitting the trade 
to survive. Many votes in Congress for Phil- 


ippine independence were cast with the pur- 
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pose of applying to the Philippine trade the 
same high tariff which was applicable to all 
other foreign commerce. If that protective 
tariff sentiment is still as strong in Congress 
as it was 10 or more years ago, the question 
of how to surmount it arises in connection 
with the establishment of the Filipino repub- 
lic on a going financial basis. 

The Tydings tariff bill for the solution of 
this problem would start with low United 
States duties on Pilipino imports and grad- 
ually raise them over a 20-year period. In 
the House the Bell bill would provide for 
free trade over the entire 20 years between 
the United States and the infant far eastern 
republic. 

The Beil bill would have had no chance of 
American acceptance, probably, had there 
been no war. Yet today, the conditions in 
the Philippines being as tragic as they are 
admitted to be, complete free trade for a 
20-year period seems the least the United 
States can do to make the independence of 
the Philippines a successful venture. 


[From the Lewistown (Mont.) 
News of January 9, 1946} 


EpITORIAL VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
UP TO THE FILIPINOS 


The American Government has definitely 
fixed July 4 this year as the date for granting 
the Pilipinos complete independence. There 
has been some question as to whether or not 
the people of those islands will desire to ac- 
cept full responsibility for their government 
at that time. Conditions throughout the 
archipelago are more or less chaotic. The 
long Japanese occupation has left their pub- 
lic finances in bad shape. Their capital, 
Manila, as well as other important centers of 
population, has suffered heavy physical dam- 
age from bombings and the willful destruc- 
tion of the Nipponese. Most public utilities 
are in need of repairing or rebuilding. Much 
internal discord prevails. It is assumed in 
some quarters that the responsible people of 
the islands might desire the Americans to 
remain in charge until these conditions have 
been improved. That, however, is a matter 
which should be left strictly up to the Fili 
pinos themselves. Our Government must be 
prepared to pull out at once except for such 
military forces as are required to remain 
there to take care of the enormous quanti- 
ties of war material we have there 


Democrat 


[From the Easton (Pa.) Express of January 
16, 1946} 
PHILIPPINES AND DEFENSE 
July 4, which this year will be independ- 


ence day for the Philippines ds well as for 
this Nation, is a long way off but already we 
hear the uneasy whisper that Philippine 
independence will be premature, that the 
Filipinos are not ready for it, and that ow 
defense needs forbid it. 


That point of view arises, we hope, mere!| 


from a misapprehension of United States i: 
tentions with regard to the Philippines o 
their independence becomes a fact. There 
is, so far as we know, no suggestion th th 
Nation drop the Philippines like a discard 
garment, and allow this unhappy viciim 
aggression to face its future unaided 


In building its new framework, the Phili 
pine nation doubtless will need economic ; 
This Nation owes such aid t« political 


ward. It will need help in defense matte 
and in giving it the United States will ¢t 
building its own defense and providing air 


and sea bases which keeping peace in the 
Pacific promises to require, and which will 
be mutually profitable for commercial uses 
as well. 

The Philippine nation is a 


nation ot 


islands, but it comprises large area and 
population. It can become a notable nation 
and a valuable friend of the United States 
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in their joint progress toward the kind of 
world for which they both have fought. Its 
independence, and our help in establishing 
and maintaining that independence, will 
hasten Philippine adulthood and effective 
participation in the community of nations. 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Post of 
January 11, 1946] 


PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 


A recent dispatch predicts that Philippine 
independence, which will become effective on 
July 4, will be followed by disorders, if not 
revolution. Former guerrillas are still in 
possession of their arms, and the proclama- 
tions of President Osmefia and of the provin- 
cial governors asking surrender of those arms 
have been ignored. In some sections of the 
islands armed bands are said to be terrorizing 
the peaceful inhabitants, 

Reconstruction problems are also acute, 
being* aggravated, of course, by the delay 
of Congress in passing the biil for settlement 
of war-damage claims and in outlining a new 
trade policy between the islands and the 
United States. Inflation is giving officials 
grave concern. War has left the islands such 
a heritage of trouble that many Filipinos 
are said to be skeptical and regretful over 
the forthcoming dawn of independence. 
Some writers from Manila 7o so far as to 
say that a majority of the Filipino people no 
longer want unqualified independence. 

We do not believe, however, that the sit- 
uation justifies the suggestions repeatedly 
made in some quarters that the date of 
Philippine independence be postponed or 
that some other status for the islands be 
agreed upon. The predictions of disaster in 
the war-ravaged islands after July 4 seem 
to be predicated on the assumption that the 
United States-Philippine partnership will 
come to an abrupt end. That, of course, 
is an illusion. The nature of that partner- 
ship will change, but the partnership itself 
must continue in effect for the protection of 
the Philippines and for the greater security 
of the United States against external aggres- 
sion. As we have previously pointed out, 
the American naval and air bases to be es- 
tablished in the islands will necessarily link 
the defense systems of the two countries 
inextricably together. 

To this extent Philippine independence 
will be limited. We feel that the Filipino 
people understand this joint defense ar- 
rangement and overwhelmingly approve of 
it. Consequently, it will be only reasonable 
for them to ask and expect continued aid 
from the United States in reconstructing 
and stabilizing their country until the new 
governmental system is operating smoothly. 
And, of course, the United States could not 
decline such requests without undercutting 
the pledge that it has given to the Filipino 
people in addition to our own security in 
the Far East. The basic fact to remember 
is that independence for the Philippines will 
not take them out of the orbit of our close 
and immediate interests any more than the 
independence of Cuba broke the intimate 
ties between that country and our own. We 
think that any satisfactory approach to the 
islands’ formidable economic and govern- 
mental problems must be made from this 
point of view. 


[From the Scranton (Pa.) Times of January 
3, 1946] 


TROUBLE IN THE PHILIPPINES 


The question of when full independence will 
be granted the Philippines is not the only 
one disturbing the Filipino people. A share- 
croppers’ revolution in Luzon’s rice bowl has 
developed into a real, serious situation. The 
country is agitated over the demand for the 
division of big estates, which has become an 
issue in the present presidential campaign. 

President Osmefia is stressing the Philip- 
pines’ need for 20 years more of free trade 


with the United States and is reminding also 
that the late President Roosevelt in 1942 
pledged assistance for the full repair of rav- 
ages caused by war. In this connection Con- 
gress has authorized the appropriation of 
$500,000,000 for war damages to Filipino pri- 
vate property. It is expected also there will 
be other grants for rebuilding destroyed and 
damaged public buildings and replacement 
of shipping or restoring of interisland trade. 
While the Filipinos are making a big effort 
at rehabilitation the task is seemingly beyond 
them, and they must have financial help. In 
the Philippines about 5 percent of the people 
own the land, and before the war sharecrop- 
pers earned about 75 cents a day. They are 
now demanding a 70-20 or a 60-40 split of 
the products of their toil. Farmland reform 
is being agitated as a plank in the campaigns 
of both presidential candidates. It is be- 
lieved certain that whichever side wins the 
large landowners will be forced to turn their 
land over to the Government for resale to 
tenant farmers on long terms at low interest. 
As for the independence of the islands, 
there is divided thought in the Philippines. 
Many Filipinos who before the war were urg- 
ing that Uncle Sam immediately give up any 
semblance of control are now hesitant and 
believe independence ought to be conditioned 
on a United States protectorate of some sort 
until the work of restoration is completed 
and the world peace program is worked out 
and put into full operation. 
[From the Indianapolis (Ind.) Union of Jan- 
uary 10, 1946] 


PHILIPPINE ISLAND INDEPENDENCE Is ASSURED 
WANT ECONOMIC FREEDOM 


The people of the Philippines want some- 
thing. V/hen July 4, 1946, comes they want 
to quit being a colony. Not only political 
independence, but economic freedom, is what 
they want: 

An end to the oppressive sharecropping, un- 
der which tenant farmers keep at the very 
most 50 percent of their crop (the top rate 
in the United States is 75 percent). A begin- 
ning of consumer industries, to give jobs to 
the city people and to furnish goods cheaply 
to the rest of the Philippines. Government 
ownership of the public utilities and of the 
big land holdings—held under a feudal set-up 
established when Spain ruled the Philippines. 

Industry and agricultural improvements 
financed by Government loans from the 
United Nations under the Bretton Woods 
plan—not financed by private loans from 
Wall Street by private landowners and com- 
mercial interests devoted to making profits 
on the improvement of the standard of 
living. 

One correspondent, at least, getting all his 
inside dope from a night-club waitress, has 
announced that the Philippines don’t want 
independence now; they want to stay tied 
to United States apron strings. This is not 
true. In the Philippines I have not met one 
representative of the populace—radical or 
reactionary—who did not want independence 
as fast as possible. 


WANT INDEPENDENCE 


Even Roxas said: “There are some people 
who think we should postpone independence 
until we have recovered the losses suffered 
inthe war But any man who came out pub- 
licly for that wouid automatically be out of 
politics.” The people of the Philippines want 
independence and Roxas, an astute politician, 
knows it. His friends might want to continue 
the Philippines as a colony—but he wants to 
stay in Philippine politics. 

[From the Syracuse (N. Y.) Herald-Journal of 
January 7, 1946] 


Ortent Looks TO UNITED STATES LEADERSHIP 
(By David Wallace) 


“America’s voice must be dominant. The 
Far East wants that because America’s word 
can be trusted.” 
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Those were the electric words used last 
night by Brig. Gen. Cartos P. Romuzto, last 
man out of Bataan. Officially he was aide to 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, now Philippine 
Resident Commissioner to the United States, 
He was in Syracuse to speak at Lincoln Audi. 
torium., 

In personal talk he answered a direct ques. 
tion as to his views on the tangled interna. 
tional situation. That was whether he 
thought the United States should assume 
leadership in settlement of far-eastern prob- 
lems. He said he felt the moral position of 
Arverica, as he always calls it, was so impor- 
tant our Government must step out in front 
to bring about lasting peace. 

He feels the United States has acquired 
such prestige and power through the Far 
East and such moral strength in upholding 
dignity of the human soul that now it must 
stand fast in its position for its own reputa- 
tion as well as for the good of mankind. 

In his own words: “After the American 
record in the Philippines, eyes of the Orient 
have been opened to the workability of a 
pattern unheard of in that part of the world 
before America came into the Philippines in 
1898. America’s occupation there, conducted 
as it was, paid dividends in loyalty of the 
Philippines through the last global war, loy- 
alty not shown by any other dependent 
nation. 

“Now other peoples there are asking them- 
selves what America will do to prove how 
those principles can be applied to them. 
America dared to blaze a trail. Colonials of 
the Orient are hoping America will continue 
that policy which means respect for dignity 
of the human soul.” 

General Romuto elaborated this theme in 
his lecture under theme of “America’s Stake 
in the Pacific.”- The Right Reverend David F. 
Cunningham, chancelor of the diocese, pre- 
sided. Municipal Judge William E. McClusky 
conducted the forum which followed, and 
Bishop Foery sat in the audience. The audi- 
torium was crowded. 

General Romvuto began with indorsement 
of the drive to raise a million dollars to start 
LeMoyne College here, relating what the 
Jesuit college, Ateneo de Manila, had meant 
in service to his own country before the Japs 
destroyed it. He said Syracuse would be for- 
tunate to have such an institution. Then he 
commented on the difference between cir- 
cumstances when he spoke here in 1943, 
haunted by his experiences at Bataan, wor- 
ried desperately about the fate of his own 
wife and family, prisoners of the enemy. 

His family have all been rescued, flown 
out in planes, through efforts of his son, 
Lt. Carlos, Jr.. who went in as a guerrilla 
through the Jap lines after the American 
Army returned. “Tonight,” he said, “we feel 
the throb of drums in victory.” But he 
warned that while victory had been achieved, 
peace was not here yet. 

He went on to outline what it meant to the 
Orient when American forces first entered the 
Philippines during the Spanish-American 
War. Two policies were possible for this 
Government then, he said, to continue the old 
course of imperialism or something untried 
in that part of the world, respect for the dig- 
nity of the human soul. 

America passed by imperialism which 
meant exploitation, imposing will of the 
stronger nation upon the weaker, and pursued 
a benignant policy, incurring much criticism 
thereby. But when America installed in the 
Phlippines this new policy it reached not only 
the islands, but all the Far East, and then 
all the world. That meant the beginning of 
a change in colonial policy. 

The test came, said General Romvto, in the 
last war, when the Japs struck and colonial 
empires long established fell like a house of 
cards. Sovereign powers had to fight natives 
as well as the Japs. In contrast, the United 
States, while hard hit at Pearl Harbor, found 
support in the Philippines. There were only 
10,000 American soldiers there to fight a horde 
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of Japs, but Filipinos fought to the death 
beside them. “What @ lesson that is for the 
world,” he exclaimed. “What an eye-opener 
for mankind!” 

After relating various personal observations 
of and experiences in the desperate combat 
there, he rose to his climax: “America’s stake 
in the Pacific is moral. She must assert 
leadership. The founding fathers when 
they declared all men were free and equal 
did not limit that principle by the Equator 
or any line of longitude. If Lincoln were 
alive today his words would not be limited to 
a nation, but he would be likely to say: ‘A 
world cannot survive, half slave, half free.’ 
What is done in Chungking is felt in Tusca- 
loosa. Reverberations in Kalamazoo are felt 
over in Athens. 

“One billion pairs of almond-shaped eyes 
are watching America. Your moral leader- 
ship was never more needed in the Pacific 
than now. I bring to you a message of good 
will, not a plea for tolerance but for friend- 
ship. One billion potential customers for 
American products are there in the Far East, 
available when there is understanding such 
as has been given to people in the Philip- 
pines. They expect deeds, behavior, action 
not of the ordinary sort. Don’t let the lure 
of the gold dollar break the spell you have 
already cast over the billion people of the 
Far East. 

“What happened at Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki has shown that material resources can 
be destroyed in a moment. But friendship, 
faith, freedom, those intangibles, can’t be 
destroyed. Your country’s greatness can’t be 
destroyed.” 

General RoMULO was thoroughly occupied 
during the few hours he spent here yester- 
day. 


[From the Boston (Mass.) Herald of January 
8, 1946] 


FILIPINO PEARS 


After years of clamor and with independ- 
ence scheduled for July 4, the Filipinos are 
reported to be apprehensive about their im- 
pending freedom but afraid to back down. 
The major fear arises from the firearms in 
the possession of the natives. During the 
war, some 40,000 stand of arms were dis- 
tributed among the Filipinos—much of it 
by their own native military—for use against 
the Japanese. Today it is not easy to dis- 
arm these erstwhile guerrilla bands, which 
are likely to make trouble for a new gov- 
ernment. There may not be enough unrest 
to invite a revolution, but there is more 
than the native police can cope with. Add 
the lawlessness in the wake of war and the 
situation causes considerable anxiety. 

For a time problems of economics and re- 
construction can be handled with the aid 
of the American Government. Bills already 
before Congress provide for rehabilitation, 
payment of war claims, and special tariff 
privileges. But there is still the question 
whether a new native regime can establish 
sufficient stability to attract investment 
capital, 

It is too late for any major changes of 
pelicy In all probability Congress will en- 
act laws to assist the Philippine economy. 
To do more might prove dangerous, any delay 
or postponement of independence being 
more damaging to the United States than to 
the Filipinos. 

We have been proud of our record in the 
islands. During the war the natives re- 
mained loyal. To withhold independence 
would not only be an act of ingratitude, but 
would be legally impossible, according to 
some authorities. 


[From the Tyrone (Pa.) Herald of January 8, 
1946] 


STILL NO SUGAR 


In another 6 months the Philippine Islands 
will become independent and on their own. 


But the United States is not going to give 
them up—and the Philippines are not going 
to give us up. The population of the Philip- 
pines, at the time of taking the 1940 census 
was 16,350,000 and the land area of the Islands 


’ Was 114,830 square miles. 


Reciprocal free-trade relations have existed 
between the United States and the Philip- 
pines since 1909. Under the new relationship 
covering the forthcoming independence of the 
Philippines free trade will continue for 10 
years. The most important shipments of the 
Islands to our own country has been sugar. 
The Philippines are insisting that its sugar 
should be shipped without any tariff to the 
United States, indefinitely. 

Eut the United States is being accused of 
letting Cuba down by failure to provide the 
market for all of its sugar. 

All restrictions on the shipments of sugar 
from Hawaii were removed by an order by 
President Rosevelt in 1942. So Hawaii figures 
in our three-cornered sugar puzzle. 

A lot of people keep right on asking why 
sugar production is not developed in the 
United States so as to take care of our own 
demands. Ah, thereistheryb! A half dozen 
of our own Southern States have grown as 
fine a quality of sugarcane and sugarbeets 
as has ever been produced in any part of 
the world. 


[From the Mount Morris (N. Y.) Enterprise 
of January 9, 1946] “i 
THE PHILIPPINES 


On our next Fourt: of July the Philippines 
will become independent, in accordance with 
acts of the Congress of the United States. 
Those acts were passed several years ago and 
ratified by further congressional authority 
on June 29, 1944. 

The Philippines were one of our prizes of 
the Spanish-American War, and the first in- 
terest we had in the islands was Admiral 
Dewey’s victory over the Spaniards, in Ma- 
nila Bay. We took them but we had a hard 
time holding the Philippines. 

But in the last 47 years what might be 
called a beautiful friendship has grown up 
between the Filipinos and the American 
people. We aren't going to push them aside, 
and tell them to paddle their canoe, and we 
are not going to withdraw our promise of 
independence scheduled for July 4, 1946. We 
had a pretty tough time in driving the Japa- 
nese out of the Philippines—but we did it. 

Now, we are going to help the Filipinos 
establish their own government, and that 
program is progressing as rapidly as possible, 
supported by every branch of the United 
States Government. Such strong men as the 
late President Quezon, and the present-day 
leaders, President Osmena, an‘? General 
Romulo, are doing an Al job for their 
countrymen. 

In another 6 months the Philippine Islands 
will become independent and on their own. 
But the United States is not going to give 
them up—and the Philippines are not going 
to give us up. The population of the Philip- 
Pines at the time of taking the 1940 census 
was 16,350,000, and the land area of the 
islands was 114,830 square miles. 

Reciprocal free-trade relations have ex- 
isted between the United States and the Phil- 
ippines since 1909. Under the new relation- 
ship covering the forthcoming independence 
of the Philippines, free trade will continue 
for 10 years. The most important shipments 
of the islands to our own country has been 
sugar. The Philippines are insisting that its 
sugar should be shipped without any tariff to 
the United States indefinitely. 

But the United States is being accused of 
letting Cuba down by failing to provide the 
market for all of its sugar. 

All restrictions on the shipments of sugar 
from Hawali were removed by an order by 
President Roosevelt in 1942. So Hawaii fig- 
ures in our three-cornered sugar pool. 
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A lot of people keep right on asking why 
sugar production is not developed in the 
United States so as to take care of our own 
demands. Ah, there is the rub. A half dozen 
of our own Southern States have grown as 
fine a quality of sugarcane and sugarbeets as 
has ever been produced in any part of the 
world. 


{From the Oakland (Calif.) Tribune of 
January 5, 1946] 


DELAYS IN PHILIPPINES 


Charges that military bungling and profi- 
teering by American businessmen in the 
Philippines have been responsible for the 
delays in rebuilding war-ravaged cities in 
the Philippines have been convincingly de- 
nied, but it remaine true that only a very 
little has been done so far. 

Economy in the Philippines is far from 
being restored. The Filipinos have been 
given little hope in Washington of any in- 
terest in the revision of their Independence 
Act to provide for more equitable trade, and 
the rehabilitation and reconstruction pro- 
grams have all but stood still. The blame, 
if it must be fixed, is probably shared by 
the haste of demobilization, Congress, and 
certain Federal agencies. 

In many ways the Philippines are our pe- 
culiar responsibility in the Pacific. Our 
bombs and shells did most of the damage 
there, for we had to fire on the islands to 
liberate them. Hungry Filipinos who fought 
with us against the Japanese cannot fail to 
wonder as they see their sugar mills still 
flattened. rubble remaining in their cities, 
and few signs of activities toward carry- 
ing out the promises we have made. Among 
top items on the calendar when Congress 
meets after its holiday should be quick ac- 
tion to make up, as best it can, for delay 
and confusion. 


[From the New York Times of January 28, 
1946] 
PAIRNESS TO THE PHILIPPINES 

There are two bills now before Congress 
which do not mean a great deal in an imme- 
diate material way to most of the people of 
the United States. But to 16,000,000 people 
in the Philippines the passage of these bills 
before July means almost literally life or 
death. They are a bill to grant $450,000,000 
in rehabilitation aid against the estimated 
$1,000,000,000 of war damage suffered by the 
Philippines and a bill to revise the tariff 
provisions of the Tydings-McDuffie Act of 
1934. If the two bills are not passed before 
July 4, the Filipinos will gain their independ- 
ence as a war-desolated, impoverished Nation 
which has been denied even the -means—in 
trade with the United States—to help itself. 

Action on both bills has been lagging. 
The ostensible reason why pressure has not 
been exerted to pass them is that Filipinos 
who collaborated with the Japanese still go 
unpunished. The thought is that it is up to 
the Filipinos to clean house first before legis- 
lative aid is voted them. The defense made 
by those accused of collaboration is that they 
served the Philippines best by pretending to 
cooperate with the Japanese while doing 
little and thus mitigating the severity of the 
occupation. 

To us it seems that the question of collab- 
oration is one that might well be left to the 
Filipinos themselves to decide, They will 
have an opportunity in April, at the ballot 
box, to deliver their own judgment on these 
men. Passage of the rehabilitation aid bill 
and of the new Philippines Independence 
Act, however, is something the Filipinos can- 
not do themselves. For that they can only 
hope. The longer that hope is in question, 


the longer deferred will be the process of 
rehabilitation in the Philippines. 
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[From Export Trade and Shipper of February 
4, 1946] 
THE TWO-POINT PROGRAM FOR THE PHILIPPINES 

With their political independence only 
5 months away, the people of the Philippines 
face a dark future unless Uncle Sam comes 
to their rescue. No less do American traders 
with the islands. 

We are happy to report that a rescue party 
has been formed in Washington; it needs 
only the authority of Congress to get under 
way. 

It is interesting to note that a member 
of this rescue party is Senator Mrtarp E. 
Typincs, Democrat, of Maryland, a cosponsor 
of the original Tydings-McDuffie Independ- 
ence Act of 1934, a bit of legislation which 
today is a frightening spectre to Filipinos. 

When enacted, the original act was gen- 
erally thought to be a fair and workable pro- 
gram of raising tariffs on Philippine exports 
to the United States after independence be- 
came a fact. However, after 4 years of Jap 
domination and destruction, the terms of 
the act are not only onerous, they are ruin- 
ous; not only to Filipinos, but to American 
traders. 

Knowing all this, Senator Typincs has in- 
troduced a new bill. It is titled “Rehabili- 
tation and War Damages Act of 1945,” bearing 
the serial number S. 1610, and is now before 
the Senate Committee on Territories and In- 
sular Affairs and the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives. 

This bill provides for funds to cover public 
and private war damages inflicted by the 
Japs between December 7, 1941, and October 
1, 1945, in the amount of $330,000,000. An 
additional $120,000,000 is requested for res- 
toration and operation of public services. A 
little less than 10 percent of the $330,000,000 
is to be used for the purchase of United 
States surplus military property, such as 
engineering and other equipment to aid in 
rehabilitation of the land and industry. 
Philippine currency is to be held at its pres- 
ent relation to United States currency, 2 to 1. 

On January 21, Representative C. JASPER 
BELL, Democrat, of Missouri, sent a compan- 
ion bill to the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House. This bill, H. R. 5185, and called 
the Future Trade Relations With the Phil- 
ippines Act, provides that no duties will be 
imposed on Philippine goods until July 3, 
1954. 

But it does establish quotas on imports. 
Sugar, the islands’ “bread and butter” ex- 
port, is limited to 850,000 unrefined and 50,- 
000 long tons refined; coconut oil to 200,000 
long tons; cigars to 200,000,000, and cordage 
to 6,000,000 pounds. Pearl buttons and em- 
broideries, two other important sources of 
income for the Filipinos, are also on quota, 
at about the same rates of shipments as 
made just before the outbreak of the Pacific 
war. Also interesting is the provision elimi- 
nating processing taxes on either American 
or Filipino products. 

Eight years after independence becomes ef- 
fective, the United States is to impose a tariff 
of 4 percent, increasing this impost at the 
rate of 4 percent annually until the full tariff 
becomes effective a quarter of a century later. 

The Bell bill also provides. for equal busi- 
ness rights in the islands for Americans and 
Filipinos, until 1979. It is also stipulated 
that there will be no discrimination against 
Americans in respect to citizenship, naturali- 
zation, and residence. 

These are the high lights of the two-point 
rescue program Uncle Sam is planning for 
the Philippines. Lou Wagner, veteran Amer- 
ican trader in the islands, has the two bills 
as meeting the economic requirements of 
the coming Philippine nation and American 
exporters and importers. He says the Tydings 
and Bell bills are like Siamese twins, in- 
separable without fatal injury to both the 
Filipino and American business body. 

The Philippine-American Chamber of 
Commerce also seems pleased with Uncle 
Sam's rescue party and its equipment. 


Created in 1920 to foster trade between the 
United States and the Philippines, its activi- 
ties necessarily were limited during Japanese 
occupation. Last month, at its annual meet- 


ing, it announced plans for accelerating its | 


promotional work. 

One of the chamber’s first acts was to urge 
early passage of S. 1610 by the House, and 
equally expeditious action by the Senate and 
the House in respect to the Bell bill, H. R. 
5185. The chamber expressed its opinion that 
there can be no hope of rehabilitation of the 
Philippines until both of these bills have 
been enacted into law. 

It is obvious that American exporters can- 
not safely lay plans for doing business with 
and in the Philippines until they know with 
certainty the terms and conditions under 
which they will have to work. According to 
reliable report, it should be equally obvious 
that there might not be any Philippines to 
trade with in the prewar volume to which 
American exporters have been accustomed if 
these twin bills are not passed by Congress, 
and soon 

For that reason we suggest that all Arneri- 
can foreign traders urge their Congressmen 
to pass the bills, and quickly. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
February 6, 1946] 


PHILIPPINE REHABILITATION 


Philippine High Commissioner McNutt, ar- 
riving here from Manila to seek quick con- 
gressional action on pending legislation to 
extend rehabilitation aid to the war-ravaged 
Philippines, has placed proper emphasis on 
the obligation we owe to the courageous peo- 
ple of that Far Eastern outpost of democracy. 
After winning from Congress their right to 
be free and independent, as of July 4, 1946, 
the Filipinos were caught in the maelstrom 
of the Pacific war. They fought side by side 
with American forces to resist the Japanese 
invaders, from Luzon to Corregidor; shared 
the horrors of the death march and of prison 
camps, risked the dangers of guerrilla warfare 
and helped to pave the way for MacArthur’s 
triumphant return to the islands. Through 
it all, those who survived saw their once beau- 
tiful cities and countryside devastated, their 
industries destroyed or damaged, their whole 
future under the independence program im- 
periled. 

True to its pledged word, the United States 
will give the Philippines complete indepen- 
dence on July 4 next, but unless we keep a 
collateral promise made to the Filipinos the 
forthcoming Independence Day will be a hol- 
low mockery of what we and the Filipinos 
had intended it to be. That collateral pro- 
mise, Commissioner McNutt points out, is 
that we should take definite steps to help the 
Philippine people prepare for independence. 
They will not be prepared to assume the 
heavy responsibilities of an independent na- 
tion unless they are extended an immediate 
helping hand. 

Such assistance is provided for in two bills 
now pending in Congress. One is the Bell 
free-trade bill, designed to eliminate tariff 
duties for 8 years after independence, to per- 
mit Philippine trade to get back on its feet; 
and the other is the Tydings rehabilitation 
bill, authorizing payment of more than $400,- 
000,000 to help in rebuilding shattered homes, 
churches, and business houses. Both bills 
are awaiting action by House committees— 
the Bell bill by the the Ways and Means 
group and the Tydings bill by the Insular 
Affairs Committee. The Tydings measure al- 
ready has passed the Senate, but the Bell bill 
has yet to reach either floor. Congress has 
before it, of course, a lot of other important 
legislation, but Mr. McNutt is correct in con- 
tending that economic aid to the Philippines 
is a matter of great immediate urgency, jus- 
tifying prompt attention by Congress. Only 
effective action now can forestall chaotic 
conditions when Philippine independence be- 
comes a fact a few months hence. 
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Wirthmore Feeds Weekly Chat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1946 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein an article which 
was forwarded to me dated February 2, 
1946: 


WIRTHMORE FEEDS WEEKLY CHAT 


. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1946. 

A vicious circle has just been completed. 

It is now impossible for us here in New Eng- 
land to even buy oats. It looks to us that as 
far as the feed industry is concerned we have 
the greatest scarcity we have ever faced 
among plenty. Unless something is done to 
correct thé distribution of available supplies 
of feed and grain throughout this country, 
it is our prediction that by early March New 
England feed manufacturers will be virtually 
closed and New England livestock and poultry 
will be out of feed. 
__ Definite action on correcting the situation 
has been delayed so long that unless some- 
thing concrete is done within the next 2 to 3 
weeks at the very latest we do not seé how 
any New England farmer can continue to feed 
his cows and chickens. This is a very serious 
statement, but we are very confident that it 
is factual. 

We have been endeavoring to warn the 
feeding interests of New England for the past 
several months, that unless something was 
done we would eventually reach the end of the 
road. Many New England farmers apparently 
haven’t given too much serious thought about 
these warnings. They have felt the feed in- 
dustry has been talking pessimistically many 
times in the past, but up to the present time 
they have been able to get feed of one kind or 
another from some source, but this time we 
are sorry to say that it looks as though they 
would be unable to get supplies in sufficient 
quantities from any source that we know of. 

Now, what is the cause of this very serious 
feed shortage, and what can be done? We 
sincerely believe, as we have been advocating 
for some time now, that the low ceilings that 
exist on many feed and grain items in com- 
parison with the very attractive ceilings or 
support prices that have been placed on live- 
stock and poultry productions, has not only 
created an apparent over-production based on 
peacetime needs, but has also caused con- 
siderable waste of valuable feeds out in the 
Midwest and has also been responsible for the 
greatest maldistribution and black market 
and bartering operations that this country 
has ever experienced. This price ceiling set- 
up has completely eliminated competitive 
buying—has made money worthless, and has 
caused nothing more or less than unadulter- 
ated discrimination. 

Let’s take up one of these at a time. Cer- 
tain proteins, when you consider the profit- 
able feature of raising and feeding livestock 
and hogs, must be being wasted within the 
Grain Belt. A concrete example of why is 
that soybean meal on a Boston basis is worth 
$57.35 a ton, or only a 28-percent increase 
over the price of this commodity in December 
1940, On the other hand, ground oats have 
been quoted as high as $66.50 per ton, Boston 
basis recently, as against a price of $35.75 in 
December 1940—an increase of somewhat over 
80 percent. Is this price structure inducive 
to waste of soybean meal? We say yes. 

Another illustration—wheat has increased 
in price since December 1940 approximately 
77 percent. Corn on the other hand has in- 
creased over the same period only approxi- 
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mately 47 percent. The authorities are very 
much worried about the tremendous amount 
of wheat that has been used for feeding, but 
what could deficit areas do when corn is 
worth $1.70 per bushel to the western farmers 
inside of @ hog, and New England is only 
allowed to pay approximately $1.40 per bushel 
under the present price ceiling. Of course, 
we could not get corn. We had to take the 
high-priced substitute wheat. 

Take bran and midds. The present 
price here in New England is $46.17, an ad- 
yancement of only 26 percent since December 
1940. New England has been unable to buy 
in volume any wheat feeds for the past 3 
years. Why? They are just about the cheap- 
est feed ingredient available under present 
ceilings, and here again they are being con- 
sumed very close to the point of production, 
and here again the deficit feed area has had 
to turn to ground and flaked wheat as a sub- 
stitute, at a price of $25-$30 per ton over the 
ceiling of bran and middlings. 

For a time we have struggled along with 
substitutes, even though in many instances 
it not only meant an additional cost of $5-$8 
per ton to the New England farmers, plus 

he fact that the quality of feed had not 
been as good as it would have been if New 
England had been able to secure the proper 
ingredients, but now the substitutes them- 
selv-s have entirely disappeared. 

We have a very attractive hog program set 
up which runs for sometime in the future. 
We have no penalty, insofar as we Know, on 
the weight limit of hogs; consequently, the 
western hog farmer, with the very attractive 
price on feeds, is feeding his hogs to untold 
weights because it is profitable to do so. We 
wonder how much feed is being wasted 
through that sort of a program. 

If you have not already heard of the 
bartering and trading that is going on out in 
the Midwest, let’s give you a few illustrations. 
Nylons, fence posts, sugar, butter, new auto- 
mobiles, and a million and one other scarce 
items are being offered to the farmer as an 
inducement to sell his corn, soybeans, etc. 
Folks who have a surplus of corn are trading 
corn for soybeans or meat scraps or bran and 
midds. Those who have a surplus of soybean 
meal are trading it for corn or bran and 
midds. This goes on endlessly. 

That is why we say our money is worth- 
less, and make the definite statement that 
competition in buying feed supplies for 
deficit feed areas, such as New England, has 
completely stopped by these unfair, unjust, 
aud uneconomical price controls. If anyone 
can tell us what economical service a small 
western mill is performing for the United 
States of America by taking whole corn, 
which it normally sold to the deficit feed 
areas, as such, grinding it into meal, putting 
it into sacks, adding $4 per ton over ceiling 
price of corn plus the cost of sacks, and then 
shipping it over here to New England to a 
feed mixer, we certainly would like to know. 
We could grind this corn ourselves, as we 
have done for years, and deliver it to the New 
England farmer at considerably less than $4 
per ton for this service. This fact can be 
easily proved by our records. 

What economical service is a processor per- 
forming, when in lieu of selling us straight 
soybean meal under present ceilings, he 
mixes 80 percent or 90 percent of soybean 
meal and 10 percent of ground oats or wheat, 
and charges us $6 to $8 per ton over the 
Soybean ceiling. Certainly this is not an 
economical function. 

We sincerely believe that the only thing 
that can be done at this late date to prevent 
in many instances complete liquidation of 
farm animals and poultry here in New Eng- 
land, it the removal of price ceilings so all 
of us can compete at open market prices with 
the surplus producing areas of this country 
on an equal basis. If corn igs worth $1.70 to 
the western hog farmer under our free Ameri- 


can economy structure, the New England 
poultryman and dairyman should have the 
equal privilege of bidding $1.70 for his corn. 

Farmers all over America will continue to 
produce only as long as it is profitable. If by 
the removal of price ceilings certain com- 
modities went beyond this level in the price 
structure, you would get liquidation and, 
consequently, the demand for that item 
would commence to drop off and its value in 
dollars and cents would very quickly reflect 
the change in the situation. This is nothing 
more or less than the functioning of the good 
old fashioned sound and substantial law of 
supply and demand—a law under which this 
country of ours has prospered and become 
the leader of the world, the most desirable 
place in the world to live. We believe that 
some action should be taken immediately to 
bring us back to the good old American way 
of doing business, the way we were taught by 
our grandparents, and we sincerely believe 
that unless we get back to this American way 
of doing business we are apt to live to regret 
the alternative. 

JIM THE FPsED MAN. 





Achievements of the Negro Race 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1946 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following quotations: 


QUOTATIONS FROM RACE AND DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY 
(By Franz Boas) 

No one has ever proved that a human be- 
ing, through his descent from a certain group 
of people, must of necessity have certain 
mental characteristics. We may safely say 
that at a time when our own ancestors still 
utilized stone implements or, at best, when 
bronze weapons were first introduced, the 
Negro had developed the art of smelting 
iron, and it seems likely that their race has 
contributed more than any other to the 
early development of the iron industry. The 
beautiful iron weapons of central Africa, 
which excel in symmetry of form, and many 
of which bear elaborate designs inlaid in 
copper, are of admirable workmanship. 

One of the features of Negro social life 
that deserves special mention is the legal 
trend of mind of the people. No other race 
on a similar level of culture has developed 
as strict methods of legal procedure as the 
Negro has. The power of organization that 
manifests itself in Negro communities is 
quite striking. In the Sudan the true Ne- 
gro, the ancestor of our slave population, 
has achieved the very advances which the 
critics of the Negro would make us believe 
he cannot attain. He has a highly developed 
agriculture, and the industries connected 
with his daily life are complex and artistic. 
His power of organization has been such that 
for centuries large empires have existed 
which have proved their stability in wars 
with their neighbors. The achievement of 
the Negro in Africa demonstrates that the 
race is capable of social and political ac- 
complishments; that it will produce its great 
men here, as it has done in Africa; and that 
it will contribute its part to the welfare of 
the community. 

It does not even require a marked differ- 
ence in type, such as we find when we com- 
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pare Negro and white, to provoke the spirit 
that prevents us from recognizing individuals 
and compels us to see only representatives of 
a class endowed with imaginary qualities that 
we ascribe to the group as a whole. We find 
this spirit at work in anti-Semitism as well 
as in American nativism, and in the conflict 
between labor and capitalism. This is ob- 
viously the phychological basis of the pres- 
ent situation of the American Negro. To the 
popular mind the Negro appears as a class, 
and the impressions made by the life of the 
poor Negro are generalized by the white man 
and are combined with dogmatic beliefs re- 
garding the physical and hereditary mental 
make-up of the race. Every moment of his 
life the self-respecting Negro feels the strain 
of his inability to overcome the prejudices 
that merge him in a type. 

The existence of any pure race with special 
endowments is a myth, as is the belief that 
there are races all of whose members are fore- 
doomed to eternal inferiority. The claim that 
mental qualities of races are biologically de- 
termined is not tenable. Much less have we 
a right to speak of biologicaily determined su- 
periority of one race over another. 





Hon. Fred M. Vinson 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
_Thursday, February 7, 1946 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Raleigh News and Observer of 
January 25, 1946: 

WELCOME VISITOR 

Secretary of the Treasury Fred M. Vinson, 
who addressed the Newspaper Institute at 
Chapel Hill last night, was a most welcome 
visitor. 

There is no indispensable man, but in the 
war period and the reconversion period which 
has followed it, Fred Vinson has been a close 
approach to an indispensable man. The 
outbreak of the war found him on the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to which he had been ap- 
pointed after a distinguished record in Con- 
gress as a Representative from Kentucky. 
Almost at once he was made chief judge oi 
the Emergency Court of Appeals which was 
created to deal with OPA cases. But Vinson 
did not stay on the bench. Early in the war 
President Roosevelt appointed him Director 
of Economic Stabilization, a position in 
which he performed outstanding service and 
held the line against inflation with a devo- 
tion to duty that disregarded pressure from 
every source. Later, he was named as Fed- 
eral Loan Administrator and still later be- 
came Director of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion, a position so important that its 
holder was generally called the assistant 
President. One of President Truman's first 
Cabinet appointments was that of Secretary 
Vinson, a selection that was widely ap- 
plauded. 

Secretary Vinson, as one of the negotiators 
of the proposed loan to Great Britain, last 
night presented the case for the loan to 
North Carolina editors who, regardless of 
their views on the question, found the 


presentation informing and helpful. 
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Petition of Florida Townsend Clubs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE HENDRICKS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1946 


Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent, I insert in the 
Recorp a form of a petition circulated 
through my district and signed by the 
members of the Townsend Clubs of St. 
Cloud, New Smyrna Beach, Daytona 
Beach, Port Orange, Holly Hill, Cassa- 
daga, and Kissimmee. These petitions 
were signed by 1,350 members. I want 
this to go in the Recorp as evidence of 
the fact that the people of this Nation 
_want acticn on the Townsend bills, H. R. 
2229 and H. R. 2230. The petition is as 
follows: 


A PETITION TO MY CONGRESSMAN AND MY TWO 
SENATORS 


GENTLEMEN: With millions of employees 
being dropped from industry’s pay rolls dur- 
ing this transition period and with millions 
of soldi-rs Leing returned jobless to civilian 
life, we fear that American business may go 
into a downward spiral leading toward great 
depression unless Congress quickly adopts 
some program to keep purchasing power at 
high levels among the masses of the people. 
A bipartisan measure represented by twin 
bills, one introduced by a Democrat and one 
by a Republican, which, I believe, would ac- 
complish this end, is now before the House. 
The House bills are H. R. 2229 and H. R. 2230, 
respectively. Senate bills are Nos. S. 690 and 
S. 809, respectively. It would provide high 
monthly annuities, as they retire from the 
labor market, for men and women past 60, 
for the blind and disabled, for mothers with 
dependent minor children. It would raise 
the money for such annuities by a 3-percent 
tax levied monthly upon the gross incomes of 
all business and upon that portion of gross 
individual incomes in excess of $100 a month. 
Please use your influence to see that this 
measure, embodying principles of the Town- 
send plan, gets a quick and complete hearing 
by the Ways and Means Committee and then 
by the Congress as a whole. Please demand 
@ roll-call vote upon it. Please vote for its 
enactment whcn it comes upon the floor. I 
am authorizing the distributors of this peti- 
tion to inform me, by mail, of your helpful 
action on this measure, so that I can recipro- 
cate in the only way I, as a voter, know how. 

Thank you. 





Tribute to the American Civil Liberties 
Union 





EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1946 


Mr.COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union, a great na- 
tional organization devoted to the mili- 
tant preservation and protection of the 
Bill of Rights in these United States, an 
organization of which I have the honor 
to serve as a member of the national com- 
mittee, recently celebrated its twenty- 
fifth anniversary. The ACLU has not 
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been afraid to make enemies. Sometimes 
it treads on the toes of the left. Some- 
times it offends the delicate sensibilities 
of the right. But its soul goes march- 
ing on. Freedom of speech means free- 
dom must be accorded those with whom 
one violently disagrees, in disseminating 
their ideas in the press, on the platform, 
over the radio. In this field, it is often 
difficult for liberals to stomach the rant- 
ings of teries, and vice versa; but it is at 
that very point that the ACLU never hes- 
itates to take a stand, proclaiming the 
right of all to speak and write freely 
their unvarnished opinions on controver- 
sial issues. . 

President Harry Truman and the Hon- 
orable Thomas Dewey, Governor of the 
great State of New York, both sent mes- 
sages of greeting and congratulation to 
the ACLU on the occasion of this anni- 
versary. Because these messages con- 
tained thoughts well expressed and 
observations thoroughly sound, and in- 
corporated a well-deserved tribute to this 
great organization, I am asking my col- 
leagues for their consent to have the 
same included as a part of my remaiks 
and appended hereinafter: 


Dr. Joon HAYNeEs HOLMEs, 
Chairman, Board of Directors, 
American Civil Liberties Union, 
New York: 

I send you warm greetings upon the com- 
pletion of 25 years of fighiing for the civil 
rights of all Americans. The union is most 
publicized for its protection of minority 
groups, but I know that your over-all ob- 
jective is that inherent constitutional privi- 
leges be granted to every person, citizen or 
alien, with no thought of race, color, or 
creed. I know, too, that you fight for the 
rights of majorities threatened by illegal 
monopoly and repression. 

I believe with your members that what- 
ever a man’s political thinking, whatever his 
background, environment, or education, he 
must, if he be a real American, respect the 
aims of organizations such as yours. The 
integrity of the American Civil Liberties 
Union and of its workers in the field has never 
been, and I feel, never will be, questioned. 
Officers, directors, and members of the union 
have performed outstanding service to the 
cause of freedom. 

Harry 8S. TRUMAN, 
T- Dr. Jonn HAYNES HOLMEs, 
Chairman, Board of Directors, 
American Civil Liberties Union, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Dr. HOLMES: I am happy to send warm 
greetings to all members of the American 
Civil Liberties Union and all men and women 
present at the national convention you are 
holding on November 24th on the theme, 
What’s Ahead for American Liberties. 

It is a matter of just pride to the citizens 
of New York State that the American Civil 
Liberties Union was incorporated under the 
laws of the Empire State on whose soil so 
many hotly contested struggles for the liberty 
and dignity of the individual were fought 
and won, struggles not only on the batitle- 
field but in the courts and other arenas of 
the unending contest for freedom. 

Of the quarter century of your existence 
you have established an enviable record. 
You have established, also, beyond all pos- 
sible doubt, proof that the American Civil 
Liberties Union is an essential part of 
American life. It is essential not merely ‘to 
the individuals whom you have helped 
against injustice, but to the self-respect of 
the community and of all citizens who ap- 
preciate our priceless heritage of personal, 
political, and religious liberty and regard for 
the dignity of the individual. 
























































The war for freedom is an endless one 
The worst attacks are those which do not af. 
fect the majority—the insidious attacks. 
Without the American Civil Liberties Union 
there would be no organization to take up 
the cudgels for lone, oppressed individuals, 

It has been inspiring to observe that the 
American Civil Liberties Union has stood yn. 
wavering on the principle of defending every- 
body’s rights without distinction. It has 
championed the rights of unions and of em- 
ployers, of union-workers and non-workers, 
of Catholics, Protestants, and Jews. On the 
racial front, it has stood firmly for the liberty 
of every racial minority. 

It is a pleasure, therefore, to hail the gallant 
part that the American Civil Liberties Union 
has taken in upholding the principles - for 
which this Republic was founded and to ex- 
tend my warm good wishes for continuing 
success. 

Tuomas E, Dewey, 





Understanding Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1946 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
rrission to extend my remarks, I include 
the final installment of a series of pene- 
trating articles on the internal situation 
in Russia: 

[From the Minneapolis Star-Journal of 

February 1, 1946] 
Microscopr ON Moscow—Russima Is GoINc 


ISOLATIONIST (MAYBE) WITH A Foot IN 
UNO 





(By C Sverre Norborg) 


Since Moscow's painful discovery that a 
social-democratic Europe is emerging, it has 
heard again the bugle call of a Socialist 
isolationism as the only safe, sane Russian 
way of the future. 

Led by President Kalinin, A. A. Andreyev, 
Security Police Chief Beria, and Bulganin 
(chairman of the Foreign Affairs Commis- 
sion), the Moscow isolationists argue that the 
time is not ripe either for international co- 
operation or for international communistic 
experimentation. 

They insist that the Soviet Union concen- 
trate on the job at hand: rebuilding, re- 
constructing, and expanding the vast Social- 
ist experiment inside Russia itself. 

in this view Kalinin, the old Bolshevik 
President of the Soviet Union, is receiving 
the solid support of his old-time friend, 
Lazarus Kaganovich, the czar of Russian 
heavy industries. 

The popular following of the isolationist 
school consists of industrial dreamers and 
planners, together with many of the premiers 
of the autonomous republics under the vocal 
leadership of S. N. Kruschev, of the Ukraine, 

Above all, hundreds of thousands of Red 
Army men, who feel they have seen more 
than enough of the war and the world, are 
turning isolationist. 

Beria joined the Moscow isolationist group 
not only for security reasons, but also be- 
cause it gave him a welcome opportunity to 
emphasize personal differences of long stand- 
ing between himself and the internationalist 
A. Y. Vishinsky, Soviet brain truster. A 
similar clash of personalities is said to be 
the reason behind the strangely neutral con- 
duct of Marshal Voroshilov, who, as com- 
mander of the Red occupation army in Hun- 
gary, has shown no interest in helping any 
of the Communist imperialist dreams of 
Vishinsky. 





Thus pressure from Russian isolationist 
quarters is steadily growing on the foreign 
office. And one of the rivals for Stalin’s 
throne, Andreyev, who wields a tremendous 
influence as chief of the Communist Party 
contrel committee, is known to have ex- 
pressed definitely isolationist convictions 
after the Potsdam meeting. 

Diplomatic sources in Moscow report that 
no single event has driven the Russian iso- 
lationist stock so violently high as British 
Foreign Minister Bevin’s frank declaration of 
his labor cabinet’s unqualified imperialist 

olicy. 

7 “ur Andreyev has as his lieutenant in the 
isolationist fight the intelligent and shrewd 
politician, N, Bulganin. 

Thus the old-time Bolsheviks, the indus- 
trial expansionists, the party control teader 
and the security chief, together with certain 
top men of the autonomous republics, have 
created a strong isolationist bloc which is 
fighting the Communist imperialists and 
may well succeed in convincing Molotov, and 
even Stalin, that Russia’s immediate inter- 
ests He within the borders of the Soviet 
Union its -If. 

European observers seem to agree that the 
old-line Comintern leaders are having a hard 
time in postwar Moscow. Vishinsky and 
Dimitrov met with signal misfortune in their 
dreams of a Red Europe. They obviously be- 
lieved that the end of World War II would be 
the great hour, when the European nations 
would leap up with joy, as Lenin prophesied, 
to unite in a _ real people’s revolution 
throughout the continent. Now even Poland 
begins to look doubtful, and only backward 
Yugoslavia still retains the Red Star on its 
national horizon. 

In fact, the present Moscow leaders of the 
“communism-for-export” school of thought 
are running into a double head wind. 

On the one hand are the isolationists, who 
are too intensely practical to feel any elation 
about Russia helping the proletariat of Euro- 
pean nations. 

On the other are the Russian international- 
ists, who are realistic enough to know which 
way the international winds are blowing. 
Neither party is disposed to listen to ideologi- 
cal weathermen of yesteryear. 

Also, Moscow realists realize very keenly the 
great danger of having Marxist purists play 
havoc with the international good will which 
the Soviet Union has won for itself during 
World War II. The Moscow internationalists 
insist that respectability may pay great divi- 
dends for the Soviet Union—not least in the 
Far East. 

Maxim Litvinov used to preach collective 
security in Geneva. He was Commissar of 
Foreign Affairs in those days, until the inter- 
national wind shifted and Vyaschelav Molotov 
took the helm at the Foreign Office. . 

Years later Molotov turned up in San Fran- 
cisco. He came late. Russians, like the em- 
perors of old, seem to love to be late. Ap- 
parently, it strikes them as being an impres- 
sive technique. Or maybe it is just an old 
bad habit of revolutionary times, when the 
security and significance of a leader was 
measured by the time he kept his audience 
waiting for his appearance. 

The overshadowing novelty in Russian for- 
eign policy is the fact that Soviet leaders 
of today alrcady have a long record of inter- 
national “conferencing” at Teheran, Yalta, 
Potsdam, San Francisco, London. The recent 
Moscow Conference may prove to have been 
the decisive turning point in Russian accept- 
ance of its duties in international cooperation 
for peace. 

Upon his return to London from the Ban 
Francisco meeting, I asked one of the top- 
ranking European diplomats if he was satis- 
fied that Russia was in the collective inter- 
nationalist family to stay. He waited a while 
with the answer: 

“We will know early in 1946. The Moscow 
leaders will not be able to settle that prob- 
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lem with themselves until 6 to 8 months after 
VE-day.” 

A few months later we met again on the 
continent. In the light of new international 
happenings, I repeated the question. This 
time his answer came with the precision of a 
machine gun: 

“Russian internationalism, which wants 
collective security through the United Na- 
tions’ Organization, is running into real trou- 
ble in the politburo. 

“Molotov’s strange tactics at recent inter- 
national meetings indicate he is a spokes- 
man for a supercabinet in which the isola- 
tionists are pressing for a wait-and-see policy. 

“Having committed the USSR to Marshal 
Stalin’s policy of trusting cooperation with 
the other nations, Molotov, who intends to 
outmaneuver both Andreyev and Zhdanov for 
the top job, is caught on the horns of a 
dilemma. He cannot go against Stalin. 
Neither does he dare to offend Andreyev and 
Beria. He will need them both when he be- 
comes premier of what may very well be an 
isolationist Russia. 

“You Americans tend to forget that the 
war in the Far East was not a war which 
ended as good orthodox wars are supposed 
to end. Your atom bomb exploded that war 
out of existence. Therefore, you will now 
have to wait for Moscow, since VJ caught 
her without any settled over-all foreign 
policy.” 

The most significant point made by this 
skilled observer was that during the first 
months of peace Molotov was keeping rela- 
tively aloof from the Moscow struggle be- 
tween isolationists and internationalists. 

The latter group was reported by the late 
summer of 1945 to be led by Nalonkov, Litvi- 
nov, Mickoyan, and Marshal Zhukov. 

A. I. Mickoyan is the Commissar of Foreign 
Trade and has met with trade delegations of 
many liberated nations, seeking an expansion 
of their trade toward the East, now that Ger- 
many has been eliminated as a great commer- 
cial power. 

The most significant event in this connec- 
tion is the new French-Russian trade pact 
recently signed in Moscow by Mickoyan and 
Catroux. 

No observer who have seen the utter desola- 
tion of Europe can doubt that international 
commerce will be the decisive answer to the 
reconstruction problems of Europe and of 
Russia. 

In its own interest, the Soviet Union will 
have to seek long-range trade connections 
with the western nations. 

And since the United States now is extend- 
ing commercial loans to these same nations, 
it is safe to predict that along trade routes, 
real international good will will flow, build- 
ing more international fellowship than po- 
litical discussion ever could. 

Marshal Stalin was not talking. For weeks 
rumors Lad him with one foot in the grave. 
Stupid speculation even had him on the way 
out of the political picture. But on Christ- 
mas eve 1945, he gave a banquet to the visit- 
ing foreign ministers. 


STALIN WAS STILL THE BOSS 


As a realist and statesman, Stalin towers 
immeasurably above Molotov or Vishinsky or 
any other Russian leader. 

He realizes that only through international 
stability can he meet the paramount need of 
his nation. 

That need is to give the Russians a living 
standurd which can stand comparison with 
what the Russians have seen outside the 
Soviet Union. 

Molotov thinks in paragraphs. Vishinsky 
is worried about prestige and ideology. 
Marshal Stalin has never grown away from 
his people. 

Like the late President Roosevelt and the 
late Wendell Willkie, Josef Stalin has never 
lost sight of the fundamental fact that great 
statesmanship springs from a human soil and 
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is directed toward the safeguarding and en- 
hancement of human values. 

From time to time, Soviet foreign policy 
will undoubtedly continue to puzzle the 
western mind. The Russians are rough and 
tough-minded. They do not bring much 
sentimentalism with them to the interna- 
tional conference table. 

Their very presence will insure that the 
United Nations Organizations will not be 
permitted to become another futile League 
of Nations, built on a talkative and dishonest 
idealism. 

On the other hand, the challenge before 
American statesmanship is to remind both 
the Russians and the British that power 
politics has definite, moral limits; that to be 
big is not necessarily synonymous with being 
great. 

The atomic age is here. One day big power 
politics must end in the solemn halls of the 
world court. 

Much water will go under the international 
bridge before that happens. In the mean- 
time, it is the duty of the people of the 
United States to remind the foreign policy 
makers of all powers, great and small, that 
greater than foreign policy is the dignity of 
man. 

True peace can only grow in a moral 
climate. 7 





Food for Thought 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1946 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I am happy to 
include a column by Constantine Brown 
which I think drips with real importance 
to anyone who is striving to understand 
what is wrong with this chaotic old world 
of ours. 

Certainly no one denies but that a 
healthy world is important to all of us, 
not only in the promotion of our own 
prosperity and security, but also of im- 
portance in any over-all attempt to avoid 
World War III. 

In this column, Mr. Brown reviews 
some of our mistakes. I think it is a 
rather comprehensive review and worthy 
of your reading: 

UNSELFISH UsE Of MIGHT ViTaL To Keep Peace 
ALIVE—VIOLATION OF PROMISES AND PoLicy 
OF APPEASEMENT RovusE FEARS THAT WorRLD 
Is DrirTING DANGEROUSLY 

(By Constantine Brown) 

Early in January one of the highest-rank- 
ing officers in Washington said bluntly at a 
small gathering, attended by some of the 
country’s most responsible political men, that 
unless America’s diplomacy changes radically 
from a policy of expediency and appeasement 
to one of realism “we may have another war 
within the next 5 years, whether we like it 
or not.” 


Here I might comment that it is so 
hard to be firm when we do not have a 
clear foreign policy, England has—com- 
mercial expansion and maintenance of 
the Empire. Russia has—political ex- 
pansion and maintenance of the Bolshe- 
vist technique. Thus there is need to 
understand the American purpose at 
home and abroad. 
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Bécause this gathering was informal and 
strictly off the record, the name of the officer 
cannot be divulged. But he is known to have 
both feet on the ground and has never been 
a “Red baiter.” Quite the contrary. He 
has been extremely understanding of Rus- 
sia’s actions, even when they appeared to be 
contrary to the pledges and agreements 
Premier Stalin had accepted at the various 
tripartite conferences. 

It is too early to pass judgment on what 
the UNO will accomplish in the future. But 
one thing is obvious: Moscow does not be- 
lieve in the rights of the little nations and 
wants this association of powers to be nomi- 
nated by the Big Three. Of these, the United 
States and Great Britain are soon to be much 
weaker militarily than Russia. The demo- 
bilization in this country has already been 
so speeded up that today we can no longer 
be described as a strong military power. Brit- 
ain has had such losses and is in such bad 
shape that she has only a negligible force. 


RUSSIAN FORCES STRONG 


Thus, when the American high-ranking 
officer adopted a gloomy attitude about a 
lasting peace, he took the point of view that 
if the United States, as she did after the 
World War, sets the pace of disarmament “by 
example,” Britain will be compelled for eco- 
nomic reasons to reduce further its weak 
military potential, and Russia will become 
the world’s dominating military power. 
Today Russia still has 15,000,000 men under 
arms; her aviation is intact and she is plan- 
ning to build a powerful navy. 

Compulsory military conscription in Rus- 
sia and in satellite countries in Central 
Eastern, and Southeastern Europe will in- 
crease the standing armies of the Soviet 
bloc. 

But this in itself might not be damaging 
to the peace of the world if powers which 
base their policies on military strength 
rather than moral issues would use their 
might unselfishly in the same way we have 
used it during the First and Second World 
Wars. 


Here Mr. Brown approaches what is the 
nub of the matter. It has been said that 
the League of Nations enjoyed some in- 
fluence anc some power for 15 years after 
the end of World War I, but that UNO 
was still-born, having been killed before 
its organization by secret agreements and 
too great emphasis on the veto power. 

It is perhaps worthy of note at this 
point that the League of Nations was an 
association of far more compatible na- 
tional units than those attempting to 
erect a workable pattern out of a babble 
of tongues, economies, and religions, 
such as we find in UNO. 

But, to go on with Mr. Brown’s article: 


We in the United States have had two pe- 
riods which were described in their own par- 
ticular fashion. There were, for instance, the 
gay nineties, when life was gay and pleasant. 
Then after the World War we had the hectic 
era described as the roaring twenties. Both 
had their counterpart across the Atlantic in 
modified form. Now we live in an era which 
eventually may be described as the lying 
forties. 


PROMISES BEING BROKEN 


Promises are being made by governments 
and are being broken within a few months; 
solemn pledges are being conveniently for- 
gotten when selfish interests come into play 
and morality is at a low ebb. Words have 
lost their real meaning. The words “democ- 
racy” and “democratic” have one meaning in 
the United States and another meaning in 
Russia, eastern Europe, and China. The same 
applies to the words “liberal” and “liberal- 
ism.” Unlike after other wars, tripartite or 
individual “agreements” are, in fact, replac- 
fag peace treaties, although a make-believe 


peace conference will take place eventually 
between the victors and the vanquished. 

With this change of principles, it is diffi- 
cult to forecast how a nation which keeps its 
military power intact will act in the future. 

The French have a saying, “L’appétit vient 
en mangeant,” which means “the more you 
drink the thirstier you get.” Today it ap- 
plies to politics more than to eating or drink- 
ing. 

The Soviet Government indicated to the 
Germans and to the French and British Gov- 
ernments in 1939 that the price for its assist- 
ance in the war would be the incorporation 
into the Soviet of a part of eastern Poland 
and the Baltic States. 


POLICY OF APPEASEMENT 


The territorial thirst of the Kremlin lead- 
ers increased, however, as time went on and 
after Russia became a member of the United 
Nations. There was a time when the Rus- 
sian thirst could have been quenched by a 
determined stand by Washington. But the 
fear that the Russians might change horses 
in the middle of the stream and abandon 
the Allies led our policy framers to adopt a 
yielding attitude. The increased Russian de- 
mands for complete and exclusive control 
of Europe from the Baltic to the Mediter- 
ranean were accepted by the American lead- 
ers, because, they said, it was more impor- 
tant to defeat the Axis quickly than to bother 
absut the fate of those troublesome nations. 

We thus embarked on a policy of appease- 
ment of the type which we criticized so 
severely when Messrs. Chamberlain and 
Daladier were yielding to the Germans. The 
juiciest morsels of Europe were handed over 
to the Russians by secret agreements from 
1944 on. Thus when VE-day came we could 
not stop. The situation could not be 
changed except by a policy of force which 
we were neither willing nor able to under- 
take. 

Some American policy framers saw the 
writing on the wall, but felt that they were 
helpless. We put all our peace eggs in the 
UNO basket, although those familiar with the 
Yalta conversations knew that Russia was 
lending only lip service to the Organization. 

The sending of a delegation to participate 
in the discussion at San Francisco was merely 
a polite gesture to President Roosevelt. Many 
people have forgotten by now that for 2 days 
after President Truman assumed office no one 
at the White House and the State Department 
knew whether or not the Russians would go 
to San Francisco since the set-up in Wash- 
ington had been changed. It was only after 
a number of urgent messages had been ex- 
changed with Moscow that Foreign Commis- 
sar Molotov was persuaded to come to this 
country. And he took such a long time in 
arriving that for several days high-ranking 
officials wondered if he had changed his mind 
en route. 

THIRST FOR FOWER GROWS 

But even after VJ-day, when hostilities be- 
tween the United Nations and the Axis ended, 
we continued a policy of appeasing our Rus- 
sian friends. After a short-lived resistance at 
the Foreign Ministers’ Conference at London, 
and after President Truman asserted he could 
see no reason for further tripartite meetings 
since all outstanding questions could be 
ironed out at meetings of the UNO—a confer- 
ence of the Big Three foreign ministers was 
arranged in Moscow at the instigation of Sec- 
retary of State Byrnes. 

In Moscow we followed the same appease- 
ment policy which had characterized the 
previous sessions of the Big Three. 

In the meantime, Russia’s thirst for power 
increased. It extended to Iran and was re- 
warded by the creation of a “democratic au- 
tonomous government” in the oil-rich Azer- 
baijan. 

It extended to China by way of a demand— 
contrary to the Sino-Russian treaty—for a 50- 
percent participation in the development and 
exploitation of the riches of Manchuria, And 
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it is expected that before spring is over Tyr. 
key will have to accept the Muscovite de. 
mands for large territories in eastern Ang. 
tolia, in Thrace, and bases between the Dar. 
danelles and the Bosphorus. 

At the same time agents in the pay—ideo. 
logically or otherwise—of Moscow are jn. 
creasingly active in South America and Par- 
ticularly in Brazil, where the United States 
is described as the last stronghold of ruth- 
less and exploiting capitalism. High offi- 
cials in the State, War, and Navy Depart- 
ments are fully aware of what is going on, but 
prefer to say nothing lest the “harmony” 
among the Big Three should suffer, 

ANSWER HARD TO FIND 

The question raised by some “realists” like 
the high-ranking officer who fears another 
war within 5 years is where will the Russian 
drive stop? If now embraces the whole of 
Europe; it is making visible progress in Asia 
and it has begun to take a concrete shape 
in South America. 

It is not easy to find an answer according 
to those few who are aware of the progress 
of Russia's thirst. But two constructive 
Suggestions have been made. One is that we 
immediately stop humoring our Soviet 
friends. There is nothing much we can do 
in Europe henceforth except adopt a policy of 
nonrecognition of those governments which 
have been placed in power with the aid of 
the Red armies and are being maintained in 
the same manner against the wishes of the 
overwhelming majority of the population. 

Governments which do not conform to the 
Yalta and Potsdam agreements should be 
outlawed, so far as this country is concerned. 
At a first glance, this would appear as an 
academic action. But the United States 
alone can provide the war-torn nations with 
tools and surplies for their reconstruction, 
Russia herself is now negotiating an impos- 
ing loan, although she has billions of dollars 
in gold hidden away somewhere. A policy 
of not recognizing present and future satel- 
lite states would make it impossible for Rus- 
sia herself to reap the fruits of her expansion. 

NO COMFORT IN SITUATION 

The other solution is a total demobiliza- 
tion of the armed forces of all the nations in 
the world. Germany and Japan .re down 
and out. They can be controlled by a small 
force which can see that they do not become 
a menace to the world peace. 

America is demobilized, in fact, although 
not yet formally. There still are too many 
men in service, but we do not have an Army 
which may be described as a cohesive force. 

Britain is attempting to hang onto her 
own meager national forces and to the Polish 
and Serbian “mercenaries” who are in Italy 
ang Germany. The fear of something dra- 
matic happening in the world has compelled 
the War Office to retain control over about 
400,000 German prisoners who might con- 
ceivably be used as mercenaries in the same 
manner the British used the Hessians in the 
Eighteenth Century. 

If Moscow would agree to order a thor- 
cough demobilization of the Red armies and 
maintain on active duty, say, only one-third 
of its present force, there is no question that 
the situation would appear less laden with 
dynamite. Talk of the possibility of another 
conflict would then become idle talk. 


Mr. Speaker, there is, of course, still 
another solution. It will require the 
highest type of ability to effect and to 
maintain. Yet, it is, to my mind, an 
intelligent compromise between firmness, 
as Mr. Brown indicates above, and the 
hope of demobilization. Firmness sup- 
ported by military might, of course, could 
be the prefave to World War III. 

With regard tc the total demobiliza- 
tion which Mr. Brown indicates above, I 
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personally believe that total demobiliza- 
tion could. be promoted into an over- 
whelming sentiment in our own country. 
I certainly doubt—and I have been to 
Russia—-that the Soviet would agree. I 
feel also that there are many other coun- 
tries who would either evade or refuse 
any program of total demobilization. 
However, I personally would like to see 
a sincere and earnest attempt made. 

The third solution is the one that has 
already been suggested—was in fact sug- 
gested when we first started talking of 
ways and means to preserve the “com- 
ing” peace; that is, how to set up and 
make effective, and just, a world police 
force. 

Certainly we know that militarily, at 
least, we are making many mistakes in 
the use of our occupational forces. We 
know now that we should have prepared 
two armies. First, of course, there 
should have been the combat army. 
This we did and its record of valor 
and achievement will go down through 
the years in the history of military 
science. Then, with victory apparent, 
we should have begun an intelligent 
training of armies of occupation. Unlike 
armies of combat which have to exist for 
the destruction of the enemy and his 
sources and depots of supplies, the occu- 
pational army should have been trained 
for the altogether different task of re- 
building, reconstructing, and liberating 
of self-government in the conquered 
areas. It could have been a work of real 
and glorious purpose. 

I hold that the experience of our oc- 
cupational armies should have given us 
a valuable background for making a con- 
tribution to and working for the success 
of the maintenance of a constructive 
peace. 

If an unselfish use of might is vital to 
keep peace alive, then we must not lose 
any opportunity to learn how to use 
might unselfishly. 





United States Commitments te Aid 
Philippines 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CARLOS P. ROMULO 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER OF THE PHILIPPINES TO 
THE UNITED STATES 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1946 


Mr. ROMULO. Mr. Speaker, with the 
unanimous consent of the House, I am 
inserting some of the commitments 
made, during and after the war, by the 
leaders of the American people, both in 
the executive and legislative depart- 
ments of your Government, commit- 
ments which were accepted by the Fili- 
pino people as emanating from the 
legitimate representatives of the Ameri- 
can Nation. Because the United States 
High Commissioner, the Honorable Paul 
V. McNutt, has just arrived in the United 
States from Manila and has made a plea 
to this Congress that American promises 
made to the Filipinos during the war be 
fulfilled, I feel that some of these com- 


mitments must now be called to the at- 
tention of this Congress. 

They are: 

December 28, 1941: President Roose- 
velt, pledge broadcast to the Philippines; 
reiterated on August 13, 1943: 


The people of the United States will never 
forget what the people of the Philippine 
Islands are doing this day and will do in the 
days to come. I give to the people of the 
Philippines my solemn pledge that their 
freedom will be redeemed and their inde- 
pendence established and protected. The en- 
tire resources, in men and in material, of the 
United States stand behind that pledge. 


November 15, 1942: President Roose- 
velt, broadcast to the Philippines on the 
occasion of the seventh anniversary of 
the Commonwealth of the Philippines: 


The United States and the Philippines are 
already engaged in examining the practical 
economic problems of the future—when 
President Quezon and his government are 
reestablished in the capital of Manila. He 
and I, in conference last week, agreed to set 
up a joint commission of our two countries, 
to study the economic situation which will 
face the nation which is soon to be, and to 
work out means of preserving its stability 
and security. 

This typifies the highest form of good faith. 
which now exists between our two govern- 
ments. 


August 13, 1943: President Roosevelt, 
broadcast to the Philippines, reiterating 
his pledge of December 28, 1941: 


I said then: 

“I give to the people of the Philippines my 
solemn pledge that their freedom will be re- 
deemed and their independence established 
and protected. The entire resources in men 
and materials of the United States stand be- 
hind that pledge.” 

We shall keep this promise just as we have 
kept every promise which America has made 
to the Pilipino people. 


e . * . « 


* * * TI give the Filipino people my 
word that the Republic of the Philippines 
will be established the moment the power of 
our Japanese enemies is destroyed. The Con- 
gress of the United States has acted to set 
up the independence of the Philippines. 
The time will come quickly when that goes 
into full effect. You will soon be redeemed 
from the Japanese yoke and you will be as- 
sisted in the full repair of the ravages caused 
by the war. 


October 6, 1943: President Roosevelt, 
message to the Congress of the United 
States: 


Since the Japanese launched their attack 
on the Philippine Islands, I have on several 
occasions addressed messages on behalf of 
the American people to the courageous peo- 
ple of the Philippines—expressing our ad- 
miration of their heroism and loyalty. I 
have assured them that the Government of 
the United States of America will see to it 
that their independence will be promptly 
established, and—still more important—that 
it will be protected. The resources of the 
United States, in men and materials, stand 
behind that pledge to the people of the Phil- 
ippines. We shall keep that promise just as 
we have kept every promise which the United 
States has made to the Filipino people. 

* . 7 « 7 

If the Congress takes this action, there are 
several steps which, in my opinion, are nec- 
essary to make good our pledge that the in- 
dependence of the Philippines will be pro- 
tected in the future, and to give them the 
opportunity of economic rehabilitation which 
is their due. 

. 7 * . . 
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(3) That the Congress make provision for 


‘the physical and economic rehabilitation of 


the Philippines made necessary by the rav- 
ages of war which the invaders have in- 
flicted upon them. 

All of this is due to the Filipino people in 
recognition of their heroic role in this war, 
the political ties which have bound us to- 
gether and the bonds of friendship which will 
join us together in the future. 


November 15, 1943: President Roose- 
velt, telegram message on the occasion of 
the eighth anniversary of the Common- 
wealth of the Philippines: 


Today, on this anniversary, and on every 
day that shall pass until the Japanese enemy 
is finally and totally defeated, the American 
people send messages of hope and faith to you, 
the gallant people of the Philippine Com- 
monwealth. We work and we fight for the 
day of your liberation—for the day when your 
Government shall be restored to Manila— 
when you shall enjoy the true freedom and 
independence and national dignity which you 
have so fully earned. 


November 15, 1943: Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull, statement on the occasion 
of the eighth anniversary of the Com- 
monwealth of the Philippines: 


The President’s pledge to redeem the Phil- 
ippines is certain of fulfillment. His message 
to the Congress on October 6, 1943, recom- 
mending that authority be granted to him to 
proclaim the legal independence of the 
islands as soon as feasible and to provide 
measures for their protection and rehabili- 
tation, is but a step in that direction. 


June 29, 1944. The Congress of the 
United States, Senate Joint Resolution 
93: 


Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, etc., That it is hereby declared 
to be the policy of the Congress that the 
United States shall drive the treacherous, 
invading Japanese from the Philippine 
Islands, restore as quickly as possible the 
orderly and free democratic processes of 
government to the Filipino people, and 
thereupon establish the complete independ- 
ence of the Philippine Islands as a separate 
and self-governing nation. 

7 . * - . 

Sec. 4. Meanwhile the resources of the 
United States, both of men and materials, 
are pledged for continued use to redeem the 
Philippines from the invader and to speed 


the dav of ultimate and complete inde- 
pendence for the people of the Philippine 
Islands. 

June 29, 1944: President Roosevelt, 
statement upon signing Senate Joint 


Resolution 93 and Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion $4: 

We are ever mindful of the heroic role of 
the Philippines and their people in the pres- 
ent conflict. Theirs is the only substantial 
area and theirs the only substantial popula- 
tion under the American flag to suffer lengthy 
invasion by the enemy. History will attest 


“the heroic resistance of the combined armies 


of the United States and the Philippines in 
Luzon, Cebu, Iloilo, and other islands of the 
archipelago. Our character as a nation will 
be judged for years to come by the human 
understanding and the physical efficiency 
with which we help in the immense task of 
rehabilitating the Philippines. 


October 19, 1944: President Roosevelt, 
statement on the landing of the American 
troops on Leyte: 


In the 6 years before the war broke out, 
the Philippine Government, acting in har- 
monious accord with the United States, made 
great strides toward complete establishment 
sovereignty. The 


of her United States 
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promised to help build a new nation in the 
Pacific, a nation whose ideals, like our own, 
were liberty and equality and the democratic 
way of life—a nation which in a very short 
time would join the friendly family of na- 
tions on equal terms. 

We were keeping that promise. When the 
War came and our work was wrecked, we 
pledged to the people of the Philippines that 
their freedom would be redeemed and that 
their independence would be established and 
protected. We are fulfilling that pledge now. 
When we have finished the job of driving the 
Japs from the islands, the Philippines will 
be a free and independent republic. 

There never was a doubt that the people 
of the Philippines were worthy of their inde- 
pendence. There will never be a doubt. 


October 20, 1944: President Roosevelt, 
message to President Osmena: 


Our plans for the dignity and freedom of 
the people of the Philippines have been ruth- 
lessly—but only temporarily—brushed aside 
by Japanese acts of exploitation and enslave- 
ment. When the Japanese invaders have 
been driven out, the Philippines will take 
their place as a free and independent mem- 
ber of the family of nations. 


February 4, 1945: President Roosevelt, 
message to President Osmena: 


We will join you in that effort—with our 
armed forces, as rapidly and fully as our 
efforts against our enemies and our responsi- 
bilities to other liberated peoples permit. 
With God’s help we will complete the fulfill- 
ment of the pledge we renewed when our 
men returned to Leyte. 


May 5, 1945: President Truman, state- 
ment after several discussions with Pres- 
ident Osmena: 


As a result of the discussions I have had 
with the President of the Philippines, I am 
prepared to endorse and carry through to 
their conclusion the policies laid down by 
President Roosevelt respecting the islands 
and the independence of the Filipino people. 


om © & * * 


In view of the special relationship between 
the United States and the Philippines as 
created by Senate Joint Resolution 93, I be- 
lieve that suitable reciprocal trade between 
the two countries should continue for such 
time, after independence, as may be neces- 
sary to provide the new Republic with a fair 
opportunity to secure its economic freedom 
and independence—a permanent blessing for 
the patriotic people of the Philippines. 


It will be my constant endeavor to be of 
assistance to the Philippines. I will be only 
too happy to see to it that the close friend- 
ship between our two peoples, developed 
through many years of fruitful association, 
is maintained and strengthened. 


October 3, 1945: President Truman, 
statement after conference with Presi- 
dent Osmefia: 


I propcse to confer again with President 
Osmefia and to formulate a broad program 
for this Government with respect to tHe 
Philippines. This program will, of course, 
reflect the traditional friendship of the peo- 
ple of the United States and of the Philip- 
pines, and it will take account of the heroic 
and loyal conduct of the Filipinos during 
the war. 

* ” * * * 

It would be neither just nor fair to the 
loyal people of the Philippines, who have been 
our brothers in war as well as in peace, to 
proclaim their independence until the neces- 
sary program for rehabilitation has been 
worked out and until there has been a de- 
termination of the fundamental problems 
involved in our mutual relationship after 
independence. Additional time is also re- 





quired to enable the Philippine Government 
to set its own house in order and to hold 
a free democratic election. 

To assist in the orderly working out of 
these problems, I am taking this opportunity 
to state that I do not intend to consider 
advancing the proclamation of Philippine in- 
dependence to a date earlier than July 4, 1946, 
until the necessary measures which I have 
outlined have been taken. 


October 25, 1945: President Truman, 
statement after several conferences with 
President Osmefia: 


All Americans feel a very warm friendship 
for the Filipino people, who stood by us so 
heroically throughout the war and who now 
are in dire need of help. I consider a pro- 
gram of assistance to the Philippines essen- 
tial for our relationship with the people 
there. 


November 15, 1945: President Truman, 
statement on the occasion of the tenth 
anniversary of the Commonwealth of the 
Philippines: 


The Filipino people are spiritually worthy 
of independence. They have won their spurs 
as a nation. We will honor our promise and 
our pledges to them. The United States 
stands ready to aid the heroes of the Philip- 
pines in every way we can, 


November 15, 1945: United States High 
Commissioner to the Philipines Paul V. 
McNutt, statement on the occasion of the 
tenth anniversary of the Commonwealth 
of the Philippines: 


But they need American help to rehabili- 
tate both people and economy. We Ameri- 
cans cannot fail. 

Let us remember on Commonwealth Day 
that the institutions of the Philippine Com- 
monwealth have grown from American roots. 
And let us salute the courage and the will 
to liberty of the Filipino people. We look 
ahead to July 4, 1946, when the Filipino 
people will enter the world community of 
nations as a nation who has already glori- 
ously earned its democratic name—the Phil- 
ippine Republic. 


January 21, 1946: President Truman, 
message to the Congress: 


We have already determined that the Phil- 
ippine Islands are to be independent on July 
4,1946. The ravages of war and enemy occu- 
pation, however, have placed a heavy respon- 
sibility upon the United States. I urge that 
the Congress complete, as promptly and as 
generously as may be possible, legislation 
which will aid economic rehabilitation for 
the Philippines. This will be not only a just 
acknowledgment of the loyalty of the people 
of the Philippines but it will help to avoid 
the economic chaos which otherwise will be 
their heritage from our common war. Per- 
haps no event in the long centuries of colo- 
nialism gives more hope for the pattern of 
the future than the independence of the 
Philippines. 





North Shore Sportsmen Hit Game 
Preserve Plan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1946 


Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein an article which 
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appeared in the Daily Evening Item 
sane Mass., on Wednesday, February § 
1946: 


NortH SHORE SPORTSMEN Hit GaME-PREsEnyg 
PLAN—CLAIM SYSTEM OF DEEDING Lanp To 
GOVERNMENT AIps WEALTHY 


Charging that Attorney Samuel Hoar, of 
Boston and Concord, prominent member of 
the executive committee of the Massachusetts 
Fish and Game Association, favors setting 
up a caste system in America and seeks to set 
a pattern for having taxpayers meet the cost 
of hunting preserves for the rich, the North 
Shore Sportsman’s Club has sent an open 
letter to Secretary of the Interior Harold L, 
Ickes, calling attention to a possible pattern 
for future land grabs. 

The open letter to Secretary Ickes, signed 
by Dr. Raymond A. Harpin, and Earl Mm, 
Lawrence, secretary-treasurer, seeks to point 
out the type of man in favor of the Parker 
River Wildlife Sanctuary “grab.” 

A hearing on the issue is scheduled for 
Friday in Washington by the Joint Senate. 
House Committee on Agriculture. Dr. Ira 
Gabrielson will speak in favor of the Federal 
Government taking the Parker River land, 
with David Coddaire, assistant attorney gen- 
eral, presenting the case for the State of 
Massachusetts in opposition. 


FOR RICH ONLY 


Dr. Harpin, of the North Shore club, stated 
today that the open letter to Mr. Ickes calls 
attention to a “possible plan for the wealthy 
to have the taxpayers pay the cost of private 
hunting preserves.” The Lynn sportsman 
claims that if the plan is followed “there will 
be no place in America for the poor man to 
hunt or fish.” 

It is claimed that Attorney Hoar and others 
“would deed to the Federal Government acres 
of land, that the Government would stock 
the preserve, but that only the owner, his 
children and their guests would be permitted 
to hunt there.” 

The open letter to Secretary Ickes, en- 
titled “It Can’t Happen Here,” follows: 

“It can’t happen here? 

“An open letter to Secretary Harold L. 
Ickes. 

“The subject matter of a deed, executed 
at Suffolk County, and recorded in the Mid- 
dlesex County Registry of Deeds, should be 
labeled ‘Required reading’ for all taxpayers 
of the United States of America. 

“Especially should it be recommended as 
up-to-date supplementary text in the class- 
room, for study, shall we say, immediately 
following a lecture on the glorious accom- 
plishments of our Democracy, in protecting 
and advancing the rights and interests of 
the ‘common man’.” 


THE DEED 


Excerpts from said deed follow: 

“I, Samuel Hoar of Concord, Middlesex 
County, Mass., for consideration paid, grant 
unto the United States of America, to be 
held in perpetuity as a wildlife sanctuary, 
subject to the provisions hereinafter set forth, 
all by right, title, and interest in and all of 
the land, water rights * * * Said property 
is granted subject to a written license to 
hunt, shoot, and possess migratory water fowl 
given by the grantor to his son, Samuel Hoar, 
Jr., dated May 3, 1944, to be recorded here- 
with * * * excepting and reserving to the 
grantor, for the remainder of his life, the 
following rights and privileges with respect 
to the property hereby granted, namely: The 
right alone or together with my son, Samuel 
Hoar, Jr., or one guest at a time, to hunt, 
shoot, and possess migratory water fowl 
* * * and to erect and maintain blinds 
and to use boats upon said property. * * * 
The grantee by its acceptance of the within 
conveyance hereby covenants, that * * * 
it will at all times keep and preserve the 
property hereby granted as a wildlife sanctu- 
ary; will not at any time permit the use of 
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said premises or any portion thereof for any 
other purpose; will not at any time permit 
any hunting or shooting upon said property 
other than that specifically reserved to the 
grantor and his said son and their guests 
* * *; will not permit the use by the pub- 
lic of said premises * * * There is no 
consideration for this deed, it being a gift to 
the United States of America.” (Middlesex 
ss, Dec. 29, 1944, 12:01 p.m. Received and 
recorded (Book 6826, p. 226. Attest: Ralph 
A. Nellson, Asst. Reg.) ) 

“Mr. Samuel Hoar has long been a promi- 
nent member of the executive committee of 
the Massachusetts Fish and Game Associa- 
tion, the same organization commonly re- 
garded as sponsor of, and still fiercely sup- 
porting, the Parker River wildlife sanctuary 
land grab, perpetrated by Dr. Ira Gabrielson’s 
Federal Fish and Wildlife Service. 

“Approval and support by these vested in- 
terests of this bureaucratic seizure continues 
defiantly in the face of solid nonpartisan op- 
position by the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, as made manifest through its distin- 
guished senators, representatives, governor, 
and entire legislature. 


A NEW PATTERN 


“Can it be, Mr. Secretary, that Dr. Gabriel- 
son and Mr. Hoar are setting a new pattern 
for future landtakings? 

“Sportsmen, taxpayers, through the good 
offices of your obedient servants, upon you 
falls the signal honor and privilege of fur- 
nishing through taxation enshrouded by law 
the funds necessary to post, police, and 
otherwise maintain the private hunting pre- 
serve of Mr. Samuel Hoar, his son, and their 
guests, henceforth officially titled by the 
United States of America, a wildlife sanc- 
tuary. 

“A handful of duck hunters, Doctor? In 
the public interest, Mr. Secretary? 

“If historical Concord’s celebrated Paul 
Revere and revered Henry Thoreau could to- 
day be called to witness, might not they in- 
quire, ‘What price gentlemen, what price 
wildlife sanctuaries?’ ” 





Citation Awarded B’nai B’rith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 8 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
dent, last Monday, in the office of Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Army Chief of 
Staff, the national executive committee 
of B’nai B’rith, meeting in annual session 
in Washington, was received by General 
Eisenhower and presented with a special 
citation awarded B’nai B’rith by the War 
Department in recognition of the organi- 
zation’s outstanding contributions to the 
morale and welfare of Army personnel. 
The citation is signed by Secretary of 
War Robert Patterson and Maj. Gen. 
Joseph W. Byron, director of the Army’s 
Special Services Division. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recorp the remarks of 
General Eisenhower in awarding the ci- 
tation, the reply of Mr. Henry Monsky, 
of Omaha, Nebr., national president of 
B'nai B'rith, in accepting the citation, 
and a statement entitled “B’nai B'rith 
Serves the Army.” 
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There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


REMARKS OF GENERAL EISENHOWER IN 
PRESENTING THE CITATION 


Mr. Henry Monsky, president of B'nai 
B'rith; Col. Elliott Niles, of the National War 
Service Committee; members of the execu- 
tive committee of B'nai B'rith, throughout 
the world, men and women, enlisted men and 
officers, have been the recipients of, and are 
grateful for, the unselfish services of the men 
and women of B’nai B'rith. 

No one will ever know how much these 
services did in keeping high the morale of 
the armed forces during the terrible days of 
this war. I know that B’nai B’rith’s service 
to the Army long antedated Pearl Harbor. I 
am familiar with the great many recreation- 
al rooms which you have furnished and con- 
tinued to serve. Yes, millions of our soldiers 
will always be grateful, among other things, 
for the games, books, and magazines, the 
parties and the dances, and the free lodgings 
which you have provided. 

I am especially happy to learn from Colonel 
Niles that your splendid work is going to con- 
tinue and you are not forgetting our vet- 
erans. I know your services to these veterans 
will be as welcome to them now as it was 
during the war. 

All this being done on a non-sectarian 
basis by the nation’s oldest and largest Jew- 
ish service organization is proof enough that 
the preservation of our democratic traditions 
is worth fighting for. 

The Army is mindful of all that you have 
done and desires to recognize it officially by 
the presentation to you of this citation, the 
first of its kind to be so awarded. 

The citation reads as follows: “The War 
Department expresses its appreciation for 
patriotic services to B’nai B'rith in recogni- 
tion of outstanding accomplishments in be- 
half of Army personnel and of meritorious 
contributions to its welfare and morale.” 


REMARKS OF HENRY MONsSKy, OMAHA, NEBR., 
NATIONAL PRESIDENT OF B’NAI B'RITH, IN 
ACCEPTING THE CITATION ON BEHALF OF THE 
MEN, WOMEN, AND YOUNG PEOPLE AFFILIATED 
WitH B'NA!I B'RITH 


This is a moment of rare privilege; to stand 
in the presence of one of our contemporary 
immortals who has become the symbol of 
America’s will and determination “to do jus- 
tice and to pursue it,” is indeed a great priv- 
ilege. 

It is my privilege, as president of. B'nai 
B’rith, to accept from the hand of such a 
symbol a citation for service rendered to our 
beloved country. B'nai B'rith was not con- 
scious that it was rendering a special service. 
It was following a tradition of more than a 
century, to be worthy of the blessings of 
American life by giving unstintingly of loy- 
alty, sacrifice and treasure, so that our coun- 
try can continue to serve the cause of world 
peace. It is gratifying to be singled out as a 
service for a citation. It cannot be and is 
not interpreted as thanks from our govern- 
ment. The gratitude is rather on our part 
to the United States Army for having been 
accorded the opportunity to utilize the forces 
of our organization for the welfare of the 
armed services. 

It will be interpreted by our membership 
as a challenge to continue their services to 
returning veterans, the machinery for which 
has already been established, in their devo- 
tions to the task of keeping America the 
home of liberty, of inter-faith and inter- 
group amity, and preserving it as the land 
wherein there shail always exist the concept 
of our brother’s keeper. Thank you, General 
Eisenhower. 


B'Nal B’RITH SERVES THE ARMY 


In the closing months of 1943 the weekly 
influx into Los Angeles of tens of thousand 


of men in uniform created a housing crisis. 
Hotels and rooming houses were jammed and 
thousands of Uncle Sam’s finest were com- 
pelied to sleep in hotel lobbies, doorways, 
on lawns and sidewalks, and even against 
buildings and lamp posts. B'nai B'rith, the 
Nation’s oldest and largest Jewish service 
organization, decided the situation required 
action. 

The Hollywood lodge of B'nai Brrith 
opened a small dormitory in Hollywood but 
that only scratched the surface. In Decem- 
ber 1943, B’nai B'rith obtained from one of 
its members the use of the long-vacant 
Alexandria Hotel annex with rent, heat, and 
light free, for use as a free dormitory for 
servicemen. 

On the strength of this generous gift, B’nai 
Brith created the B'nai B'rith Hospitality 
House, the wcrid’s largest free dormitory for 
GI's. All men in uniform, without regard 
to race or creed or color, were welcome. Since 
the hospitality house opened on Christmas 
eve, 1943, it has been host to better than 
150,000 servicemen, an average of some 600 
every week end. 

The first man to register at the hospitality 
house coined a phrase when he learned every- 
thing was for free. Said he: “You mean all 
this is for free? It doesn't cost a cent? 
Geez! You guys are O. K.” 

Throughout the world, the men and women 
of Uncle Sam’s Army have echoed that GI's 
words—“You guys are O. K.’’—as they saw 
and heard what B’nai B’rith has been doing 
for the men and women of the Army since 
1940 on a completely non-sectarian basis. 

B'nai B’rith’s service to the Army long 
antedated Pearl Harbor. A few weeks after 
the first camps for selectees were opened in 
1940. B’nai B'rith began providing Torah 
scrolls for use in conducting Jewish re- 
ligious services at Army chapels. By VJ-day 
200 of these scrolls had been made available 
to Army chaplains. Later. B’nai B'rith also 
furnished a number of the chapels with spe- 
cial equipment not provided by the Army. 

Early in 1942, B’nai B'rith launched what 
was to become its No. 1 war-service project— 
the furnishing and equipping of recreation 
facilities at Army installations. The first 
of these was furnished at Fort Custer, Mich., 
in May 1942. Since then, B'nai B'rith has 
equipped 1,507 recreation facilities in every 
State of the Union, Alaska, and the District 
of Columbia at an estimated cost of $750,- 
000 in material, furnishings, and equipment. 

These facilities included: 592 company 
and squad rooms, 587 hospital solaria, 132 
recreation centers, 48 reading and writing 
rooms, 58 game rooms, 19 service clubs, 12 
lounges, 13 chapels, 10 libraries, 8 induction 
and separation centers, 6 loudspeaker sys- 
tems, 5 theaters, 6 canteens, and 4 kitchens. 

The facilitie furnished by B’nai B'rith 
were located at 227 different camps, forts, 
and barracks; 81 air bases and airports, 
&3 Army hospitals and veterans’ facilities; 22 
Army training schools and Wac barracks; 24 
service clubs and USO centers; and 5 induc- 
tfon and separation centers. Among the 
facilities were 73 for units of Wac’s and 
Negro troops. 

In addition to outfitting these facilities 
with all manner of furniture and equipment 
to heip officers and men relax during their 
leisure time, B'nai B'rith provided a con- 
stant flow of special services for the men 
using these facilities. These services in- 
cluded sewing, refreshments, magazine and 
newspaper subscriptions, motion pictures, 
recorded messages for the home folks, sta- 
tionery, games, musical instruments, athletic 
equipment, amplifying systems, washing ma- 
chines, electric irons, and telephone funds. 

Isolated antiaircraft batteries and desert 
units received the same attention from B’nal 
B'rith, as did the men stationed at large 
camps and forts. The first recreation facil- 
ity furnished in Alaska was provided by B’nat 
Brith. 
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When American battle casualties began 
coming home early in 1944, B’nai B'rith 
broadened this program to include service to 
the men in Army hospitals. As the need 
for recreational facilities at Army camps 
lessened, new facilities were furnished by 
B'nai B'rith at Army hospitals. Solaria, sun 
porches, music rooms, and game rooms were 
equipped by the score. In a number of in- 
stances B’nai B'rith undertook to provide 
complete recreational facilities at Army hos- 
pitals. At Vaughan General Hospital B’nai 
Brith expended over $150,000 to outfit 26 
rooms, including 1 complete recreation 
building for enlisted men and a club room 
for officers. The huge Army Service Forces 
Convalescent Hospital at Camp Upton had 
219 rooms in 78 separate buildings outfitted 
by B’nai B'rith. The Camp Edwards Con- 
valescent Hospital had 64 rooms furnished 
by B’nai B'rith. One Army hospital com- 
mandant remarked that “visitors to the hos- 
pital see so many signs of B’nai B’rith’s gener- 
osity that half the time they think B'nai 
Brith built the hospital.” 

Not content with providing the facilities 
for recreation, B’nai B’rith embarked on an 
extensive program of hospitality for the 
Army’s wounded. This program included al- 
most the entire gamut of entertainment and 
relaxation activities. Special traveling en- 
tertainment units visit many hospitals and 
put on shows regularly. Outings, fishing, 
and boating parties, carnivals, week-end par- 
ties. are arranged, with B’nai B'rith com- 
mittees acting as hosts and providing trans- 
portation. 

In many hospitals, B’nai B’rith set up the 
machinery to enable convalescent GI's to 
send recorded messages to the folks back 
home. Special efforts were made to provide 
entertainment for battle-fatigue cases. Tele- 
phone funds were raised to enable the men 
to call home. Movie equipment was fur- 
nished and sound systems installed to erable 
recorded programs to reach every man in a 
ward. Since VJ-day, B'nai B'rith has been 
furnishing collapsible wheel chairs, projected 
books which enable patients to read ma- 
terial thrown on the ceiling, portable li- 
braries, and special bedside radios. In the 
Chicago area B'nai B'rith created a special 
week-end camp—Camp GI Joe—to which 
convalescent GI's were taken for a 3-day pe- 
riod of recreation. 

In recognition of its unique efforts, the 
Army invited B’nai B’rith to be the first 
organization to provide special services to 
wounded men returning on hospital ships. 
Thousands of men on 24 hospital ships were 
furnished with all manner of gifts by B'nai 
B'rith. There was also a regular supply of 
birthday gifts made available for the wound- 
ed. At ports of debarkation, B'nai B'rith 
made its business to arrange welcome-home 
parties for the wounded upon their arrival. 

Besides its hospitality program in the hos- 
pitals, B’nai B'rith also undertook to aid in 
the rehabilitation of the wounded. In co- 
operation with the Red Cross and Army spe- 
cial service officers, B’nai B'rith has equipped 
at Army hospitais a variety of hobby and 
occupational therapy rooms. These rooms 
were furnished with tools, shop equipment, 
and materials. In some hospitals B’nai B'rith 
provided electric bed lamps and electric 
razors. Thousands of dollars were raised for 
Army hospital welfare programs through 
B'nai Brith shows in many parts of the 
country. 

When the weekly infiux to Los Angeles 
of tens of thousands of GI’s on week-end 
leave created a major housing crisis, B’nai 
B'rith stepped in and created the Los An- 
geles B'nai B'rith Hospitality House. For 
more than 2 years this dormitory has been 
the week-end home of an average of 600 GI's 
and enlisted men. They received a clean bed, 
linen, shows, towels, writing material, shav- 
ing equipment, and coffee and doughnuts, 
with everything on the house. Some 150,000 
men have thus been guests of B’nai B'rith. 


Similar housing units with somewhat more 
limited facilities were provided by B’nai 
Brith in Hollywood, Daytona Beach, Pia.; 
Evansville, Ind.; Raleigh, N. C.; and Miami, 
Fla. No wonder a Brooklyn corporal of Ital- 
ian ancestry wrote to his mother that B’nai 
Brith “in Jewish means a place of rest.” In 
Miami, B’nai B'rith not only provided hous- 
ing for lone GI’s but organized a city-wide 
campaign to obvain apartments for the fami- 
lies of enlisted men and officers and set up 
a clearinghouse for purchasing. 

Roadside shelters for hitch-hiking GI's; 
aid in the WAC recruiting campaign; hun- 
dreds of volunteer male orderlies at Army 
hospitals; hundreds of thousands of holiday 
gift packages shipped to all corners of the 
world; mobilization of an army of 70,000 blood 
donors for the armed forces; establishment 
of baby-furniture exchanges for wives of GI’s; 
tours for the wounded; sponsorship of 
GI weddings—these were some of the other 
services given by B’nai Brith to Army men 
and women, without regard to race, creed, or 
color. 

Through its vocational service bureau, 
B’nai B'rith published a now world-famous 
chart entitled “What You Can Do With Your 
Army Training as a Civilian,” which has been 
widely utilized by Army educational and 
counseling officers. Designed as a graphic 
guide to point up for discharged Army vet- 
erans the relationship between civilian em- 
ployment and the skills acquired in 124 jobs 
most common in the Army, the chart took the 
form of a two-color illustrated wall document. 
Army authorities throughout the world have 
paid tribute to this unique chart as an in- 
valuable contribution. 

In all of these services to the Army, B'nai 
B’rith was motivated only by its century-old 
tradition of service to the Nation. a tradition 
that encompasses a proud record during the 
Civil War, the Spanish-American War, World 
War I, and World War I. 

B’nai B'rith takes pride in the fact that 
these services played their part in keeping 
high the morale of our fighting men and are 
now helping rebuild the lives of the wounded. 
As the commander of an Army service base 
said: “Minus soldiers without guns, such as 
you, there would be no army.” 


STATISTICS 


One thousand five hundred and seven rec- 
reational facilities equipped for the Army. 

Two million seven hundred and fifty thou- 
Sand servicemen entertained at B'nai B'rith 
sponsored hospitality programs. 

Two hundred and twenty-five thousand 
Army men housed at B'nai B’rith dormitories. 

Seven hundred thousand gift packages and 
service kits contributed to Army men by 
B'nai B'rith. 

Two million games, books, and magazine 
subscriptions provided to Army men. 

Two hundred Torah scrolls made available 
to Army chapels. 

Fifty-three Army hospitals received B'nai 
Brith recreational equipment and hospi- 
tality. 

Twenty-four Army hospital ships served 
with recreational material and gift packages. 

Seventy thousand B'nai B’rith blood donors 
recruited for armed forces through Red Cross. 





Shortage of Building Materials 


REMARKS 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 8, 1946 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been a very great shortage of build- 
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ing materials and building supplies {py 
this country. That shortage still exists 
This shortage is materially interfering 
with the desire of the people to build 
houses and homes. Our returning vet- 
érans need, and they want, houses in 
which to reestablish their families. 
They want to rehabilitate themselves as 
quickly as possible. But there is a 
scarcity of houses, and there is a scarcity 
of building materials, including lumber. 
plumbing materials and supplies, and 
other essential commodities—and pbe- 
cause of this existing shortage it is im- 
possible for the builders to proceed with 
their work, and it is impossible for the 
people, who desire to build, to go for- 
ward. 

We. have learned that much lumber. 
and building supplies, are now being sent 
to Europe, and elsewhere. Recenily | 
observed that some 250,000,000 board 
feet of lumber was to be sent to Europe 
during the first 3 months of 1946. Of 
course, that vast amount of lumber would 
be very helpful in repairing and build- 
ing houses in this country, which are 
so badly needed. 

Mr. Speaker, one matter has been 
called to my attention regarding this 
very great shortage of building mate- 
rials by a group of people from Indiana 
who are now touring through several 
countries in South America. Mr. Mau- 
rice Early, of the Indianapolis Star, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., is one of that party of 
Hoosiers who are making that trip. He 
states in an article sent back to his news- 
paper, “that upon leaving Indianapolis, 
where all building is at a standstill, we 
were amazed to find that virtually every- 
thing used in the construction work down 
here comes from the United States.” 
They were at the time that statement 
was written in Caracas, Venezuela. He 
further reports that trucks coming into 
that city are loaded with building mate- 
rials, and the ports are crowded with 
ships and vessels loaded with construc- 
tion steel, cement, and other building 
materials, including lumber and other 
essential commodities. We know that 
these countries were not engaged in this 
late war. They have not suffered either 
from invasion or the ravages of war, 
yet they are securing vast quantities of 
building material, and they are building 
new homes. In many of those cities. i! 
is reported. blocks of slums have been 
razed to make way for new houses and 
homes. Our country is furnishing the 
material necessary for the construction 
of the buildings which are now going up. 
Yet we know there is a dire need fo! 
buildings, houses, and homes in this 
country, but the scarcity of ali kinds and 
types of necessary building materials 
prevents the construction thereof. 

Mr. Speaker, many people who are en- 
gaged in the contracting business, and 
as builders, and many who are engaged 
in the sale and distribution of building 
materials and supplies, are greatly dis- 
turbed and distressed because of this 
policy on the part of our Government. 
It appears to them, naturally, that they 
are being discriminated against in this 
particular, because they are prevented 
from pursuing their business because of 
this scarcity of building material, while 
our Government permits, and actually 








approves, the sending of this needed 
building material to these South Ameri- 
can countries so they may proceed with 
their building programs. Of course, this 
is a very unjust discrimination, in my 
opinion. Our own people, our returning 
veterans, need houses, and this very un- 
wise and unjust procedure is preventing 
them from obtaining them. 

Mr. Speaker, in order that all may 
read the report, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert the article written by Mr. 
Maurice Early, of the Indianapolis Star, 
of Indianapolis, Ind., at this point in the 
RECORD. 


THe Day in INpIANA—CAPITAL BoomiInc— 
Unirep STATES MATERIALS—Caracas RE- 
BUILDING — GROUP ENTERTAINED — OUTLINE 
PLANS 

(By Maurice Early) 


CaRACAS, VENEZUELA, January 28.—This 
capital of Venezuela is experiencing a build- 
ing boom that resembles the feverish con- 
struction activities in Americcn cities during 
the boom days of the 1920's. To outsiders 
this tearing down of ancient structures and 
the building of the most modern kinds of 
hcuses, apartments, and office buildings is 
amazing. ° 

What is more amazing to the Hoosiers, who 
Lave just left Indianapolis, where building is 
at a standstill and the housing shortage is 
acute, is that virtually everything used in 
the construction work here comes from the 
United States. 

There is a constant procession of trucks 
winding up the mountain road from the port 
of La Guaira to Caracas. They are loaded with 
construction steel, cement, and the other 
ruilding materials. Walls of all the houses 
nd other buildings here are made of brick 
that is manufactured in Venezuela. Some 
of the cement is made locally. But all other 
materials, including plumbing and light fix- 
tures, modernistic glass, aluminum for 
decorative effects, come from the United 
States. 

Rebuilding of Caracas did not start after 
the end of the war. It has been going on 
during the war years. Last year a mam- 
moth government housing project was com- 
pleted. Blocks of slums were razed to make 
way for wide streets anc seven apartment 
buildings with 800 livigg units. They cost 
$12,500,000, loaned by the government to the 
housing authority. The loan is to be amor- 
tized by the rentals. The development is 
just as modern and attractive as any new 
section of a city in the United States. 

As a result of the construction activity 
there is no severe housing shortage here 
even though the city has grown rapidly dur- 
ing the war. 

There is only one explanation here for the 
fact that building material from the United 
States is coming now, and has been coming 
during the war, when construction in 
America was strictly rationed. 

Materials sold in the United States are 
subject to ceiling prices. The United States 
Government would have no interest in regu- 
lating the price of materials sold to Vene- 
zuela. Consequently the materials are going 
to buyers who will pay more than the re- 
stricted prices paid by the construction in- 
dustry in the United States. 

New buildings include a large school, an 
eight-story office structure for one of the 
newspapers, apartments, and _ residences. 
There are few places in the old business sec- 
tion where buildings are not coming down 
to make way for new ones. In the suburbs, 
up the valleys, there are double-lane streets, 
regular American-type filling stations, neon 
lighted stores, and there are three large 
groceries. In all other parts of the town 
the food stores are mere stalls not much 
larger than stands in the Indianapolis city 
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market. If Caracas could get all the ma- 
terials it wants from the United States there 
would be $18,000,000 of new construction a 
month. 


At the direction of the President of Vene- 
Zuela, the Indianapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce group was entertained by two mem- 
bers of the cabinet at a fashionable resort 
restaurant outside of the city. All members 
of the group declared this was the most im- 
portant contact that any group interested in 
business promotion could have made. The 
government officials were lavish in their en- 
tertainment. The dinner meeting lasted 
from 9 o'clock in the evening until after 
midnight. Officials giving the party were 
Perez Alfonso, minister of commerce, and 
Valmore Rodriguez, minister of the interior. 

They explained their plans for industrial 
development of the country and for the im- 
provement of the living conditions of the 
poor class which is now suffering from mal- 
nutrition. Tuberculosis is rampant. Min- 
ister Alfonso said there are 7,000 homeless 
children in Caracas. 


Mr. Speaker, many of our lumber deal- 
ers and plumbers have but a very small 
amount of stock on hand. They cannot 
obtain lumber, and they cannot obtain 
plumbing materials and supplies, and 
this has prevented the building of houses 
which are bauly needed. It is abhorrent 
for the people to know that these very 
supplies which are now neede¢ for build- 
ing purposes are being sent, in large 
quantities, to the various South Ameri- 
can countries. By this practice, those 
countries are going forward with their 
improvements while our returned veter- 
ans and our own people have to stand 
by and await the time when they can 
secure those necessary materials for 
building in our own country, and our 
businessmen and our building contrac- 
tors are compelled to await the time 
when those materials are available. 

The people in our own country want 
to proceed with their businesses, and 
they want to build and develop in our 
own country. The people want the 
United States of America to go forward. 
They do not want the other countries 
of the world to build and develop, while 
we are forced to sit idly by and await 
the time when available materials may 
be secured. In other words, we are now 
witnessing a stoppage in building because 
we are all too generous in sending our 
needed building materials to other coun- 
tries who do not need the same as great- 
ly as our own Nation. This procedure 
should be stopped. Let us build in our 
own Nation. 





Shipments of Wheat 


REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 8, 1946 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, in the dis- 
cussion of the current wheat crisis too 
little attention has been given to the 
question of transportation. It has been 
intimated in the press and elsewhere that 
a part of the current shortage of wheat 
is due to the fact that farmers are hold- 
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ing it for higher prices. That definitely 
is not the situation at the present time. 
Of course, some farmers normally carry 
wheat from one year to another. Many 
of them have adequate storage on their 
farms and, irrespective of the price sit- 
uation, many farmers like to hold at 
least a part of their wheat until they see 
what their crop prospects are for the 
next year. However, there is no need to 
worry about that situation now because 
there are millions and millions of bushels 
of wheat in this country now on farms 
which cannot be moved because of a lack 
of rail transportation. The last figures I 
saw a few days ago indicated that more 
than 509 country elevators throughout 
the country are now closed because they 
are full and cars are not avaiiable to 
move the wheat stored in them. I am 
advised that unless some drasti: action 
is taken this situation will grow worse 
rather than better. As an illustration 
of the situation which exists in many 
localities in the wheat country, let me 
quote the following letter from the 
manager of a grain elevator at John- 
son, Kans.: 

\e read in the papers how the farmers 
are holding their wheat when the mills are 
needing it so badly and what a big job the 
farmers have ahead of them for 1946 to pro- 
duce enough food to avert a famine. 

This is all disgusting to read when out 
here in the country all the elevators and 
most of the farm bins are bulging with 
wheat—much of it going out of condition. 
It cannot be moved because of the shortage 
of grain cars. 

Johnson has received since the Ist day 
of November an average of slightly over two 
cars a day, and there never has been a day 
that a car came to town that it was not 
loaded in an hour or two after it was 
spotted. The elevators were full when the 
car was loaded and some farmers had to haul 
their grain” me again. Furthermore, farm- 
ers have hauled their grain to any point they 
could unload it. Right now about 3,000 
bushels a day are being hauled from here to 
mills in Texas. 

Basing an estimate on the number of 
bushels of grain, mostly wheat, that is in 
the Johnson territory we will have to have an 
average of six and one half cars a day from 
now until harvest to get this year’s crop out 
before another harvest. A lot of the wheat if 
not moved soon will be condemned as unfit 
for human consumption. 

This condition exists not only in John- 
son but in all of this part of Kansas. Is 
there anything that can be done to relieve 
the situation? 


It will be noted that not only is the 
movement of wheat being delayed in this 
community, but if it is not moved soon 
the deterioration which is taking place 
will render it unfit for human con- 
sumption. 

I do not want to be critical of the rail- 
roads. They are up against a situation 
where it is impossible for them to move 
all the goods that are waiting to be 
moved. They simply do not have the 
rolling stock to doit. Iam advised that, 
in addition to the shortage of rolling 
stock, the 5-day week has resulted in 
reducing the supply of cars. Estimates 
which I have seen place this loss at as 
much as 10 percent. The prevailing 
strikes have also contributed to this loss 
of cars as many cars are tied up in strike- 
bound plants. 
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What must be done if this crisis is to 
be met is to give some top over-all direc- 
tion to the problem. If it is more essen- 
tial to move wheat than some other com- 
modity, then someone ought to have the 
authority to say that preference must be 
given to wheat movements. Further- 
more, there should be top direction and 
coordination in the way of surveys and 
exchange of information to a greater 
extent than exists now. I am convinced 
that a considerable amount of transpor- 
tation is now being wasted in long hauls 
from one part of the country to another 
which could be avoided with more coor- 
dination from the top. The letter above 
quoted speaks of hauling wheat from 
western Kansas into Texas. I am ad- 
vised that at the present time 3,000 bush- 
els of wheat per day are being hauled 
by truck from one shipping point in west- 
ern Kansas to mills at Amarillo, Tex. 
This is ridiculous when it is recalled that 
Amarillo is the center of a great wheat- 
growing area. I understand wheat is be- 
ing shipped from North Dakota to Texas 
and from the Pacific Northwest to Kan- 
sas. This at a time when Kansas farm- 
ers have millions of bushels of wheat 
which they want to sell but cannot be- 
cause there is no transportation. 

This is the time of year when farmers 
have time to haul wheat. Later on they 
will be busy with their spring work and 
it will be much more difficult. 

The present situation has existed all 
fall and winter. It is getting worse. 
Unless some real effort is made to move 
wheat now on farms, some of it deterio- 
rating, we will be faced with a real crisis. 
Prompt action now is essential and 
should have priority over all other steps 
to meet the food situation. Farmers are 
anxious to sell. They are demanding 
transportation. Do not blame them for 
the shortage. 





United Nations’ Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Conference 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 8 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orD a radio broadcast which I delivered 
on the Congressional Record on the Air 
program over Station WHN, New York, 
N. Y., on Monday, December 3, 1945. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
cs follows: 


I had the privilege of representing the 
United States on the American Delegation 
to the United Nations’ Educational and Cul- 
tural Conference held in London, November 
1 to 16. I have returned from that meeting 
with renewed hope for the establishment of 
a lasting veace. 

Representatives of 44 nations there agreed 
on a constitution to form the basis of coop- 
eration mong peaceful nations in advanc- 
ing through international, educational, and 


cultural relations the objectives of peace 
and human welfare. 

These nations through their representa- 
tives declared that: 

“Since wars begin in the minds of men, 
it is in the minds of men that the defenses 
of peace must be constructed. Ignorance 
of each other’s ways and lives has been a 
common cause throughout history of that 
suspicion and distrust which all too often 
results in war.” 

It is the purpose of this organization to 
build understanding and confidence in the 
world as a basis for peace. It will encourage 
the free flow of information and ideas 
through the press, radio, and motion pictures 
and through educational and scientific ex- 
change. It will help teachers, scientists, 
writers, and others to work together through- 
out the world in support of the pesce aims 
of the United Nations. 

The Conference in London showed that the 
people of the world are agreed on the funda- 
mental proposition that the best weapon 
against war is understanding. Common 
knowledge and understanding among the na- 
tions of the world removes the danger of 
violent dispute. The greatest danger today 
is the feeling which has been developing in 
the minds of too many men in this country 
and abroad—that already the next war is 
inevitable. Debates have taken place even 
in the Congress in which this fear has been 
expressed. This organization of the United 
Nations is dedicated to proving the falseness 
of that psychology. 

It can be done. 

It must be done. 

I am sure that Americans, to whom educa- 
tion has, since its very founding, been a 
priceless heritage, will be especially quick to 
appreciate that in a world emerging from a 
war not over boundaries nor colonial domains, 
but to preserve the very soul of democracy, 
the cooperation of the nations of the world 
in educational and cultural endeavors pre- 
sents one of the best guarantees of continued 
peace. 

Because Americans have been able to edu- 
cate their children and because American 
scientists and cultural leaders have been free 
to pursue their research and their achieve- 
ments, the United States is prosperous and 
united. The years just behind us have surely 
taught us that our own prosperity is largely 
dependent upon the prosperity and the unity 
of the world. It is possible, perhaps, to pre- 
vent aggressor nations from actually waging 
large-scale wars by invoking the powers of 
the Security Council of the United Nations, 
but a mere police force is not enough. Hu- 
man beings are peacefully inclined, so that it 
becomes unnecessary to call upon the police 
force, only when they are educated and fully 
accept the fundamental principles of a com- 
mon morality and when they find construc- 
tive outlets for their energies in promoting 
the economic and cultural life of the world. 

The formal title of this organization is the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization. Using the first letter 
in each word of the title, we have the abbre- 
viated title “UNESCO” by which name it will 
be generally referred to. 

I believe that the American people and the 
Congress of the United States will find the 
constitution which was developed in London 
fully acceptable and that this Government 
and the governments of the United Nations 
will take prompt action in approving it and 
making it possible for the Organization to 
begin functioning in the near future. 

I am convinced that it will aid immeasur- 
ably in preventing war. International or- 
ganizations to be effective must have the 
support of enlightened world opinion. The 
success of UNESCO depends on the brains 
and will of the peoples of the world to make 
it work. America has made an incalculable 
contribution to the winning of the war. We 
now have an opportunity to organize the 
world for peace. With great power comes 
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great responsibility. America must give 
leadership in the building of the new worig 

Question. Senator MuRRaY, you have com. 
mented several times since your return that 
you were much impressed by the reports of 
devastation of educational and scientific fq. 
cilities in the countries occupied by Axis no. 
tions. What does UNESCO plan to do about 
this? te 

Senator Murray. UNESCO is not to be a 
relief organization. It is designed to engage 
in spreading education, knowledge, and cy). 
ture among the masses, to encourage peace 
by removing racial prejudice, intolerance, anq 
ill will from the minds of people and in- 
culcating in their place the principles of hu- 
man dignity, equality, and mutual respect 
among men. Such a program could not be 
expected to carry on relief activities. 

The Conference at London, however, pro- 
vided a preparatory commission and the es- 
tablishment of a special technical subcom- 
mittee to examine into and report on the 
needs of devastated countries with a view 
of bringing such conditions to the notice 
of governments, organizations, and persons 
wishing to assist in such relief problems. 

Question. Has the Government of the 
United States committed itself in any way 
about this organization? 

Senator Murray. Well, this is one of the 
objective programs of the United Nations au- 
thorized at the San Francisco Conference. 
The United Nations Charter, adopted at San 
Francisco, provides in article 57 for ‘vurivus 
specialized agencies, established by intergov- 
ernmental agreement with wide interna- 
tional responsibilities in economic, social, 
cultural, educational, health, and related 
fields. Furthermore, hoth Houses of the Con- 
gress have unanimously passed resolutions 
favoring the establishment of an interna- 
tional organization for educational and cul- 
tural cooperation.” 

Question. How soon will the United States 
become a member and what is the mechanism 
of that? 

Senator Murray. The United States will 
become a member through the adoption by 
Congress of a joint resolution accepting the 
constitution of this organization and agree- 
ing to membership. 

Question. What about Germany and 
Japan—wil]l they be members? 

Senator Murray. The membership is con- 
fined to members of the United Nations Or- 
ganization. However, states not members 
of the United Nations Organization may be 
admitted to membership upon recommenda- 
tion of the executive board by a two-thirds 
majority vote of the general conference 

Question. I understand that Russia did 
not take part in the London Conference. 
Can you tell us why and are there grounds 
for anticipating her participation later? 

Senator Murray. Russia did not take part 
in the London Conference but it was the 
universal judgment of the delegates to the 
Conference that Russia would find the or- 
ganization acceptable in every way. She ap- 
proved the idea of such a specialized agency 
at the San Francisco Conference. A poti- 
tion has been held for Russia on the ex- 
ecutive committee of the tory com- 
mission, and I hope that she will play an 
active part in the planning activities now 
going forward in London. 

Question. How will the organization oper- 
ate to be effective in promoting peace in the 
world? 

Senator Murray. The plan of action is pro- 
vided for in article I of the constitution 
The organization will contribute to peace 
and security by promoting collaboration 
among the nations through education, sci- 
ence, and culture in order to further uni- 
versal respect for justice, for the rule of law 
and for the human rights and fundamental 
freedoms which are affirmed for the peoples 
of the world. It will collaborate in the werk 
of advancing the mutual knowledge and un- 
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derstanding of peoples through all means 
of mass communication and will recommend 
such international agreements as may be 
necessary to promote the free flow of ideas 
by word and image. The Organization, how- 
ever, is prohibited from intervening in mat- 
ters which are essentially within the domes- 
tic jurisdiction of nations. 





The Sugar Situation 


REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 8, 1946 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, for 
sometime I have been wondering what 
is being done, or will be done, relative 
to the sugar situation by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture or any other depart- 
ment having jurisdiction over this com- 
modity. Last year, thousands upon 
thousands of bushels of fruit and vege- 
tables were wasted because there was not 
sufficient sugar available for canning. 
Certainly the department that is re- 
sponsible for the supply of this com- 
modity has had full knowledge of this 
condition for sometime and it is re- 
grettable at this date little has been done 
to correct it. 

On January 21 I wrote the following 
letter to the Honorable Clinton P. Ander- 
son, Secretary of Agriculture: 


I am wondering just what is being done 
in order that we will not have a sugar short- 
age this coming summer, and what is being 
done that we will have sufficient amount of 
sugar for canning purposes, both summer 
and fall of this year. Last year a definite 
drive was made for home rroduction of food, 
and yet thousands and thousands of tons of 
fruit and vegetables spoiled because of the 
lack of sugar for preservation. It would ap- 
pear to me that we should make preparation 
for this before the time of emergency, and 
am therefore wondering what the status of 
the subject is. 

Also I am wondering, Mr. Secretary, what 
happened to the approximately 1,600,000 tons 
of sugar that our armed forces found on the 
island of Java. 

In your opinion, will it be necessary to in- 
crease the price of sugar, either in the form 
of subsidy or an increase in price to con- 
sumers, in order that we may have the suf- 
ficient amount necessary to meet the needs? 

I hope that you will give this request a 
full detailed reply, and if legislation is nec- 
essary, so inform us, so that your recom- 
mendations may be given serious considera- 
tion and study at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. 

Assuring you that I appreciate your prompt 
attention to this request, I am, with kindest 
regards, 

Respectfully yours, 
J. Harry McGRrecor, 
Member of Congress. 


On February 4, 1946, I received Secre- 
tary Anderson’s reply which reads as 
follows: 


This is in reply to your letter of January 
21 in which you asked what is being done to 
assure that there will be a sufficient amount 
of sugar for canning purposes this year. 

In an effort to stimulate sugar production 
for the harvests which would be available for 
this year’s consumption, the Department of 
Agriculture made early announcements of 


support payment programs for sugar beets 
and domestic sugarcane, both continental 
and offshore. Such support payments were 
designed to stimulate sugar production in a 
manner which would not be inconsistent with 
the Government’s program of economic 
stabilization. Growers of sugar beets and 
sugarcane have responded to such payments 
with increased acreages. There is nothing 


further that can be done in connection with . 


such programs to increase sugar production 
for consumption this year. The Department 
already has announced support programs for 
the sugar beet and continental sugarcane 
crops which will be harvested next fall for use 
late this year and during the first 9 months 
of next year. 

We are negotiating for the purchase of the 
1946 Cuban sugar crop. We have offered 
Cuba a price of 3.675 cents per pound for its 
1846 production which is an increase of .575 
cents per pound over the price paid for the 
1945 crop. Since the harvest of the 1946 
crop already is under way, there is nothing 
further that can be done to increase this 
year’s Cuban production. 

It has not been possible to move any part 
of the 1,600,000 tons of sugar reported in 
Java because of the current internal politi- 
cal difficulties. It is not possible to predict 
when such difficulties may be settied in such 
manner as to permit the shipment of any 
part of the sugar. 

In order to assure the prompt availability 
of this year’s sugar production, it will be 
necessary to increase the price of sugar sub- 
stantially or to obtain legislative authoriza- 
tion to incur losses on 1946 crop operations. 
Such action is not necessary to stimulate 
this year’s production, since such stimula- 
tion has been given by the Department's 
early announcements that it would make the 
announced support payments if necessary to 
assure growers certain levels of income which 
were deemed necessary to achieve increased 
production. However, such offers, as an- 
nounced, are contingent upon legislative au- 
thorization to incur losses on 1946 crop op- 
erations. We have submitted a request for 
such authorization to the Congress, which, 
if granted, would permit the importation and 
distribution of Puerto Rican and Hawaiian 
sugar of the 1946 crop, the harvest of which 
has just started. 

We are attempting to work out agreements 
with producers which will permit interim 
shipments of sugar from these areas pending 
our receipt of the required legislative au- 
thorization. This is being done to avoid any 
delays in shipments of sugar during the 
period of the most critical shortage. If such 
authorization is forthcoming in the near fu- 
ture, there will be little interruption in the 
orderly movement of new-crop sugar supplies 
as rapidly as they become available. The 
ceiling prices of raw and refined sugar will 
be increased in the near future by an amount 
which will permit the importation and sale 
of 1946 crop Cuban sugar by Commodity 
Credit Corporation without loss. 

Purther legislative authorization will be 
necessary to permit the fulfillment of the De- 
partment’s support payment program for 
1946-crop sugar beets and continental sugar- 
cane which will be harvested next fall. We 
expect to submit a request for such authori- 
zation soon. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Secretary. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, you will note that 
some of my questions were not fully an- 
swered and at this time no definite pro- 
gram has been arranged. I am fearful 
that we will soon be placed in the same 
category as in the past—that is, “too 
little and too late.” 

I ask, Mr. Speaker, that an investiga- 
tion be made by the proper committee of 
Congress of this entire subject, and at an 
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early date report back to Congress the 
findings so the people will have a definite 
knowledge of what they can expect so far 
as quantity of sugar is concerned. This 
subject is a most urgent one, and I re- 
quest that immediate action be taken. 





Let’s. Get Our Bearings 





E*xTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 8 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
which was delivered by the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Hawkes], one of the 
ablest Members of the Senate, at the 
Hotel Astor, New York City, February 5, 
1946, before 1,200 prominent business- 
men. The address was broadcast over 
a national hook-up. At the meeting, 
which was held under the auspices of 
Brand Names Research Foundation, 
awards were made to more than 150 
companies which have maintained suc- 
cessful brands on the market for 50 years 
or more. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I am honored by being present with this 
distinguished group of businessmen who have 
wisely used brands and trade-marks to de- 
velop successful business and vast employ- 
ment under our American system of free 
men. 

Tonight, at this great meeting, under the 
auspices of Brand Names Research Founda- 
tion, at which are present more than a thou- 
sand of America’s leading businessmen, recog- 
nition has been given to business institu- 
tions which have established and maintained 
for 50 years or more, trade-marks and brands 
which became known by the public as sym- 
bols of quality and integrity in connection 
with the products and materials offered to 
the public by these institutions. 

It is fitting they should receive citations 
from Brand Names Research Foundation in 
recognition of their accomplishment. 

The future of our American life of free 
men is hanging in the balance tonight, and 
that is why I have chosen the subject, Let’s 
Get Our Bearings. There never was a time 
in the history of the American people when 
it was more important for us to get our bear- 
ings than at the present moment. 

We all know we have been in two World 
Wars, and principally as a result of the last 
war our national debt approximates $280,- 
000,000,000. This is not the worst threat to 
our future liberties. The worst threat comes 
from an organized movement in this country 
to destroy the American system. 

At the present moment there are factions 
in this Nation who would destroy the great 
American system of business, which is com- 
monly called our free enterprise system. 
They have so stated for publication. 

One of the targets they have chosen for 
attack is the brand-name system as it is 
used in the distribution of goods and serv- 
ices in our economy. It has been chosen for 
attack for an obvious reason. 

The brand-name system, as it has devel- 
oped in American life, is the keystone of 
distribution. Distribution is the arch which 
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supports our whole economy.  Distribu- 
tion—the movement of goods produced, to 
the consumer for his use—is, in four words, 
our standard of living. 

One of our heritages from the war is a 
tremendously expanded productive capacity. 
If it can be used to the full, and the prod- 
ucts of our farms and mills and mines and 
forests and fisheries and factories find full 
distribution, maximum employment will be 
the automatic result—and a national debt 
that would have destroyed an earlier Amer- 
ica need not unduly worry us. 

But another of our heritages from the war 
is an expanding social unrest. 

Abroad we have seen it upset govern- 
ments. We have seen it change nations’ 
faces to the economic left. We have seen it 
deny the virtue of the economic system by 
which America waxed great, and through 
which America supported her allies in this 
war while the courage and devotion and 
sacrifice and precious blood of our uniformed 
forces sealed world confidence in American 
prestige. 

At home we see social unrest blazoned in 
the daily newspaper’s headlines. We stand 
uneasily on a powder chest. Let distribution 
fail—let factories close and fields lie fallow 
from failure of distribution—and what has 
happened elsewhere can happen here as the 
fatal aftermath of the war our strength has 
won, 

I am recently returned from a trip to 
Europe, made as a member of a United States 
Seraate committee. I do not know which of 
the weary evidences of years of brutal con- 
flict I saw oppressed me more. Cities blown 
to shreds were dramatically horrible. But 
worse, I think, was the deadly apathy, the 
smell of defeated personalities, which blan- 
keted whole populations. 

America can be saved from that. But those 
v.ho wish to destroy American free competi- 
tive distribution precisely do not want to 
save us from that. Because from wreckage, 
from an economically defeated people, from 
such apathy as I saw, they hope to build an 
economic revolution 

That is why destruction of the brand-name 
system is important to them. 

I have never been able to understand why 
they would destroy it, why they wanted revo- 
lution by economic defeat, because I have 
studied our economic system from an im- 
partial standpoint. I have studied it for 50 
years—when I was a worker in overalls, when 
I was a clerk in an office, when I was an 
executive in business institutions, and from 
the point of view of a public servant holding 
office by the people’s vote. The obligation 
of a man who assumes such responsibility 
is a solemn thing. 

Tonight we are honoring fulfillment of an 
equally important obligation. 

We are honoring those who have kept faith 
with the public and rendered a great public 
service to the Nation under established 
brands and trade-marks. A brand name or 
trede-mark is notice to the world that the 
product it represents is of a certain stand- 
ard which the owner hopes the people, over 
a period of time, will decide represents the 
best value for the money. 

Any brand that lasts and endures must 
have kept faith with the public, both in 
quality and price. Character has something 
to do with keeping that faith, but also 
business judgment compels an intelligent 
owner to keep faith because the owner of 
the brand or trade-mark has an increasing 
investment of time and money in the brand. 

If he breaks faith with the brand or the 
trade-mark, thereby with the public, he is 
injuring himself many times more than he 
injures any particular individual. If he de- 
stroys the faith and confidence in the public 
mind regarding brands or trade-marks, then, 
all of his time and all of his investment have 
been destroyed. 

I know there are those who say that be- 
cause millions of dollars have been spent in 
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advertising a given brand or trade-mark the 
public has to pay the bill. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 
I could cite a business—in which I was inter- 
ested for many years—in which the cost of 
production of a single piece of merchandise 
was $12 and the wholesale selling price $18. 

In the beginning the volume of business 
was very small. The brand and trade-mark, 
plus bringing the facts regarding it and its 
value to the public, cost the company mil- 
lions of dollars. Advertising increased the 
demand for the product by millions of 
units. 

This process led to a reduction of cost, 
which made it possible to sell the product 
to the consumer for approximately $5. These 
are facts that can be proven from the rec- 
ord, and they dispute the false propaganda 
that advertising is nothing but a waste of 
the consumer’s money. 

I could show in hundreds of cases, and 
particularly in the automobile field, where 
advertising and resultant increased produc- 
tion brought automobiles to the consuming 
public for-less than one-quarter of their 
original production cost. 

These brands and trade-marks are respon- 
sible for building good employment jobs at 
high wages for millions of workers. They are 
the very essence of our American success in 
making a living. 

Brands and trade-marks, if successful, cre- 
ate business and profits for their owners as 
well as employment for vast numbers. 

To be successful, their originators must 
advertise by newspaper, magazine, and 
radio, etc. 

The whole process of telling the people 
creates business for the newspapers and 
magazines, thereby giving them income 
which leads to a better financed press and 
publications, with more employment. 

It also gives substantial business to the 
radio stations ana broadcasting systems. 
The income they receive from *his source 
supports the radio in giving to the public 
programs of music, debate, and religion 
which are not available elsewhere in the 
world without cost to such an extent as 
here. 

There are some in our executive branch 
of Government who would limit the time of 
exclusive use of brands and trade-marks to 
the owners of such trade-marks to a certain 
number of years only and then open them 
to public use. Think of it. They would 
have the diligent create and the slothful 
absorb the benefits. They would let John 
Smith create, establish, and maintain- his 
triangle brand, and then, if it ecomes suc- 
cessful, they would let John Doe watch its 
development and use it in its success. 

We might as well let John Doe use Smith’s 
name for all purposes if Smith made his 
name mean something in life. This is a 
weird and thoroughly un-American sugges- 
tion, but it indicates the current of think- 
ing, and it would lead to communism. 

The whole world is looking to America to 
help save them from themselves. There 
must be a reason. Why do we have to pro- 
tect ourselves with rigid immigration laws? 
There must be a reason why the people of 
all countries in great numbers want to emi- 
grate to this country. Let us save America 
so we can help them save themselves. 

It is fair to find a parallel between the his- 
tory of brands and trade-marks, with their 
years of growth and honest successful life, 
to that of the average American. Each 
started as infants, hoping for its share of 
success in a fair competitive world. The 
American economy assured them both the 
right to that hope. 

There are few, if any, other places in the 
world, where the poorest man can, by his 
own industry, education, thrift, and the use 
of the genius with which God has endowed 
him, take himself from the lowest rounds of 
the ladder to the highest. 



























































That has been done in America s0 often 
it needs no illustration. 
No one familiar with the conditions in ai) 
the countries throughout the world will dis- 
pute the fact that under our system the irdj- 
vidual has the greatest opportunity to move 
forward, irnprove his living standard ang 
reach success in business, the professions, 
the ministry, or government. 
Under our system the laborer of today can 
become the capitalist of tomorrow. 
Labor has just as much right, under our 
system, to work lawfully for the improve- 
ment of its conditions in the biisiness ana 
industrial world as has ownership and man- 
agement lawfully to seek profits through re- 
ward, invention, and increased efficiency. 
If we are to continue, our laws must be 
fairly interpreted and apply with equal vigor 
to the rich and the poor, the high, and the 
low. Great power in the hands of any indi- 
vidual or group must carry with it great re- 
sponsibility under our system. If that re- 
sponsibility is not voluntarily accepted by 
those possessing such power, it then must 
be fixed by law. 
It has been fixed by law in connection With 
corporations and large business organizations 
through the enactment of the Sherman an- 
titrust law and the Clayton Act. 
The interest of the public now demands 
that it should be fixed fairly as tc the great 
labor unions and organizations which are 
collecting from the workers hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars, 
No law enacted in the heat of passion or 
for other purposes than proper control in 
the interest of the people as a whole will be 
successful among a free people. 
Government regulation should be limited 
to absolute necessity, and we should aij 
remember that when we cease to function 
under voluntary cooperation we must, of 
necessity, become a regulated people with 
Government as the master and the people 
the servant, rather than as we were estab- 
lished, with the people as the master and 
the Government as their servant. 
Great problems can only be successfully 
analyzed by simple and direct procedure. 
I ask myself, “What enabled this country 
of ours to make the contribution it did in 
World War II for the benefit of humanity 
and civilization?” 
The answer comes back clearly: “It war 
because the individual here wes not only a 
freeman but he was stimulated to use his 
genius and ability by just reward for accom- 
plishment, protected by law.” 
For more than a century and a half he 
was protected in the right to keep a sub- 
stantial part of that reward in the form of 
property rights under a well-defined system, 
protected by the majesty of the law. 
Abraham Lincoln said: “Let not him who 
is houseless pull down the house of another, 
but let him work diligently and build one 
for himself, thus by example assuring that 
his own shall be safe from violence when 
built.” 
Let us get our bearings and not destroy 
the great system that put our Nation in a 
position to furnish the vital materials re- 
quired to win World War II. World War 1 
was a great victory for freemen, providing 
we, who are charged with the making of 
peace, keep faith with those who gave their 
lives to win the war. 
To keep that faith you must recognize 
that blessings brighten as they take their 
flight, and eternal vigilance, the price of 
liberty, means attention to your right of suf- 
frage at the primaries first, then at the gen- 
eral election. That is the only way to keep 
communism from supplanting our Ameri- 
can system of freemen. 
Remember, every faker or demagog gives 
lip service to free competitive enterprise 
when he talks in public. Behind the scenes 
he does the things that destroy’ it. The 
faker knows the thinking people want to 








keep free competitive enterprise because it’s 

the essence of freedom. It’s the freeman’s 
way of making a decent living and the best 
in the world. 

The political faker and the Communists 
hope to function as termites, boring into 
the foundation of free enterprise and de- 
stroying it before the people realize what is 
happening to them. 

You won’t save our American system un- 
Jess you elect as your representatives, honest 
men, who believe in caving our American 
form of government and its system of mak- 
ing a living. 

Don't trade a success ior a failure. 

I think this meeting, under the auspices 
of the Brand Names Research Foundation, 
is a fine thing to bring to the attention of 
the people of the United States the fact that 
builders of fine brands and trade-marks, who 
have kept faith with them, are being honored 
here tonight for having kept that faith and 
helped duild America. 

If our system was a failure, or there was 
any system in the world paralleling it, I 
might be willing to help exchange it, but I, 
for one, am not. apologizing to anyone for 
referring to our American free enterprise 
system, or, as I put it, our American busi- 
ness system, because it is the greatest suc- 
cess in the world; and no one in his right 
mind who understands the facts, will lend 
any help to those Who would undermine and 
destroy it for reasons of their own, which 
I have not yet been able to fathom. 

I have heard of. apologizing for failure, 
but it is a new thing for me to hear people 
apologizing for success. I have heard of 
getting a successful man into an organiza- 
tion to change the work of an unsuccessful 
man, but I have never heard of getting a 
man to bring in an unsuccessful system to 
supplant a successful system. 

There are those who sneer at the free en- 
terprise system, and recently men, high in 
the ranks of certain labor movements, have 
suggested that the “four freedoms” cannot be 
accomplished without the destruction of our 
free enterprise system. . 

That means that we Americans have an is- 
sue which must "xe faced immediately—are 
we going to permit those who would destroy 
our system to succeed in doing it, or are we 
going tc get organized and take the neces- 
sary steps to preserve it? 

If we will avoid the evil effects of false 
propaganda and give only fair and sound con- 
sideration to the relative conditions of the 
various people of the earth, we will arise to 
defend our American system before we have 
lost the power of action. 

Another thing which gave us the power to 
accomplish the miracles of production that 
saved the Allies in World War II is found in 
the statement that for nearly 150 years this 
Government functioned on the plan that the 
Government should never interfere in any- 
thing which the people can do for themselves 
and as well as or better than the Government. 

We citizens are yet the master of our Gov- 
ernment, and if we perform our duties as citi- 
zens we can yet harness Government to con- 
tinue as our servant rather than become our 
master, 

America must accept the penalty of leader- 
Ship in the world, but to perform the duties 
of leadership America must first preserve at 
home the full freedom of the individual, com- 
bined with individual acceptance of respon- 
sibility. 

I ask myself, “What produced the revenue 
in connection with our great accomplish- 
ments and contribution to the winning of 
the war?” I ask myself, “What produced the 
revenue that produced the things that made 
Us so powerful?” 

The answer comes back, “Freedom of the 
individual, guaranteed by the Constitution 
and carefully protected by those in, authority 
in this Government for-almost 150 years.” 

That revenue that produced the industrial 
and business organizations was the accumu- 
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lated earnings and profits of diligent and 
thrifty men who helped to pioneer this great 
Nation of ours and develop it. 

Let us remember they were not all success- 
ful for themselves. Most of them lost all, or 
a substantial part, of what they put into their 
pioneering ventures and yet the ventures 
were ultimately beneficial to the people as a 
whole. 

Again I ask myself, “Why should we de- 
stroy the American system of business and 
industry which produced the revenue and 
made possible the production of materials 
used in the war by our marvelous fighting 
men, who brceught to us victory on the bat- 
tlefields.” 

The answer is—85 to 90 percent of the 
American people, including workers and 
owners, wil) band together to make secure 
the preservation of this great system if they 
understand it is being destroyed. 

We must analyze, before too late, where we 
will go if we destroy it. We must soundly 
appraise the results in other nations which 
have followed practices that we are being 
asked to install here, and assume if they 
have been failures there they will be failures 
here. 

The facts are that we aré what we are 
because of the course we have followed. 
Liberty is freedom, but freedom is not free, 
and all we need to do to destroy our indi- 
vidual freedoms and our great American sys- 
tem of business is to tinker with the delicate 
machine that relies for its success upon prop- 
er human relationships, with voluntary, 
wholehearted cooperation as its foundation. 

You can’t legislate our system into success, 
You can’t legislate employment. “You can 
lead a horse to water, but you can’t make 
him drink.” 

By the same reasoning I know that you 
cannot legislate that private ownership will 
do exactly what the politicians or the labor 
leaders want them to do, on the one hand, 
nor can you legislate that labor will go to 
work and do exactly what you want it to do 
because the law says it must. 

The fruits of common effort must be fairly 
divided. Capital is nothing more than 
stored-up labor and it is entitled to its just 
reward when it is invested in business with 
its hazards and chances. 

Labor, on its part, is entitled to a fair re- 
ward for its work in producing the fruits of 
common effort. 

Our great system can no longer function if 
we consider labor a commodity, or we disre- 
gard the fact that private capital will only 
find a working place to create profit and em- 
ployment if opportunity for reward is se- 
cure under the law. Understanding coopera- 
tion and tolerance by all groups, coupled 
with the determination to preserve it is the 
only answer. 

In your own self-interest, Mr. American 
Citizen, don't forget what happened in Ger- 
many when Hitler promised to do everything 
for the working man and everything for the 
capitalist. 

Don’t forget what happened in Italy when 
Mussolini made similar promises. Remem- 
ber in every country where.the government 
has promised the millennium and guaranteed 
security, the people have learned to their 
sorrow, through misery and suffering, that 
the millennium cannot be given by govern- 
ment and only comes from work and sweat 
and the use of the talents given to the in- 
dividual by Almighty God. 

No one but you can make yourself success- 
ful. 

Isn't it strange that we, with our system 
of human relationship, are the only people 
in the whole world to whom a distressed 
world can turn at this time. This should 
cause every American to pause and think 
well before he becomes a party to the destruc- 
tion or breaking down of this great American 
system. 

Responsibility for where we are going from 
where we are is an individual responsibility 
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on every working man and woman in the 
United States, as well as all those in manage- 
ment and ownership. No one group can pre- 
serve this precious possession. 

Again I repeat it is the duty of every 
American citizen to do his part in preserving 
the great system and improving it fairly as 
we go along. If we lose it, we won't get it 
back, and I make this statement unequiv- 
ocally at the moment, that if we lose it, 90 
percent of America will be in tears when they 
find they have not followed the admonition 
that “eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 

We owe it to the boys who fought this war 
to preserve this system of opportunity and 
guard it with their help, so that it stays the 
outstanding example to the world. 





The Parliament of Man 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


: OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 8 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an article 
entitled “The Parliament of Man,” by 
George E. Sokolsky, published in his 
column under the headline These Days, 
in the New York Sun of January 26, 1946. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THESE Days 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 
THE PARLIAMENT OF MAN 


So the Russians want UNO to punish the 
British for their conduct in Greece and Java. 
Note that the Russians do not yet complain 
about British conduct in Palestine. Perhaps 
the day is not far distant when the Russians 
will bring a bill of particulars into UNO 
against American conduct in Japan under 
MacArthur. They have already, by the devi- 
ous medium of the Tass News Agency, accused 
MacArthur of high misdemeanors in Korea. 

Of course, no one brings a complaint into 
UNO against Russian conduct in Latvia, 
Esthonia, and Lithuania. No one has one 
word to say about the tragic betrayal of 
Poland, which is now totally a Russian pup- 
pet. Mr. Byrnes, representing free and lib- 
eral America, warns the Persians not to bur- 
den the infant UNO with complaints against 
the Russian octopus lest the Russians become 
angry and either smash Iran or the UNO for 
interfering with an insatiable land appetite. 
No one has offered a bill of particulars 
against the imposition upon China of the 
Manchurian terms of Japan's twenty-one de- 
mands by Soviet Russia—terms against which 
we protested in 1915 when Japan tried to 
force China; but supported by the United 
States in 1945 when Russia succeeded in 
forcing them upon China. There have beet 
no American protests against Russia’s claims 
to the Kuriles—claims publicly denied by 
Roosevelt; privately acknowledged by the 
same Roosevelt. 

Russia is making a monkey out of UNO 
right from the start. It has rejected Bretton 
Woods. It has refused to join the air con- 
ferences and agreements. It has established 
a veto over the parliament of man. It has 
destroyed De Gaulle. Its adherents revel in 
the strikes in the United States. It de- 
nounces MacArthur. It has reduced sov- 
ereign states to the level of puppets. It has 
made itself the dominant state of the world, 
with and by the ccnsent of the United States 
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of America, which, possessing the substance 
but not the spirit, the riches but not the 
character, consents, consents, consents, while 
the other vetoes, vetoes, vetoes. 

There are men who say that this is not the 
time to raise such questions. When is the 
time? When will be the time? If the Rus- 
sians continue their relentless war on Great 
Britain, will they not in the end succeed in 
accomplishing by diplomacy and propaganda 
what Hitler failec to accomplish by war? Is 
&@ propaganda and diplomatic blitz less harm- 
ful in the end than a military blitz? And 
is not the elimination of De Gaulle a pre- 
liminary to placing Thorez at the head of 
France; and is that different from placing 
Laval on that citadel of western civilization? 
and is it not within the margins of truth 
that should Thorez, the war-dodger of his 
country, who took refuge in an alien land 
rather than defend her boundaries, become 
the ruler of France, Pétain and Laval and all 
of Vichy will have been justified by history? 
Is a puppet of one country any better than a 
puppet of another? 

Was it not Franklin D. Roosevelt who once 
said that the Rhine is our boundary? And 
what of the Rhine today? Is it still our 
boundary in a Russian-held world from 
Calais to Darien? Where is our boundary 
now? 

No wonder that that UNO commission, 
looking for a site for its headquarters, acted 
so arrogantly in New York. They wanted 
living quarters for a thousand persons and 
their families in a city in which there is not 
a flat or a hotel room for a returning veteran. 
Throw the Americans out of their quarters! 
What are Americans in America in this one 
world? And they demand office space in a 
place where there is no office space. What 
difference that there is no room? Make the 
room! Kick out those who stand in the way 
.of the new dispensation. Make room for the 
dawn of the new day—the day of the con- 
queror. 

And so the British are now the defend- 
ants in the UNO and the little American 
public-opinion makers will be shrieking their 
heads off about Greece, but they will say 
nothing about Poland, Rumania, Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria, Iran, Manchuria, Korea. Nobody is 
plaintiff in that case. 





Let’s Trade 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 8 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Let’s Trade,” by Frank C. 
Waldrop. The article was published in 
today’s issue of the Washington Times- 
Herald. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LET’S TRADE 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 

Now the world is on its knees to the United 
States of America again, begging for help. 
This time the world wants not guns, not 
butter, not even dollars. It is panhandling 
for a little bread. 

And it isn’t kidding. 





The United States of America, at this stra- 
tegic moment, literally holds the power of 
life or death for millions of people in 
Europe and Asia. Oh, they won’t die today 
or next week, maybe. But their lives will 
be hell for as long as they live, and the first 
snap of inevitable disease epidemics will 
carry them off at high rate unless we send 
food, and fast. 

England is probably able to make her way 
all right, though unhappily, for she has so 
much overseas empire to draw from, and so 
many brussels sprouts at home. But there 
is nowhere on the European Continent itself 
a food reserve. 

France hasn't got anything. Germany has 
less than nothing. Spain is begging. Italy is 
the same. The Balkans are shot. And the 
great Soviet Russia, which has been doing so 
much damning and finger pointing and loud 
talking at UNO—what has she got? 

Now is the big chance for the Communists 
to ride to the rescue of the imperiled maiden, 
if they’ve rot a “noss” and can ride. 

Asia, likewise, is wide open for the Com- 
munists to demonstrate in. If they can. 
But the fact is that they can’t. They're as 
hard up as anybody and begging, too. 

In all the world, there is only the United 
States of America that can stand off starva- 
tion. And there is no doubt that we will do 
it. It means pulling down our own stand- 
ards of living some more, and going back 
into wartime economics again. 

But there is no reason why we have to be 
a pack of “Patsys” while we are about it. 

During the war we made ourselves the 
“Patsys” of the world. Mr. Roosevelt was 
so worked up being a great strategist and 
genius that, beginning with lend-lease and 
going right on down through Yalta, he man- 
aged to get us into every involvement that 
came along without getting, in return, a sin- 
gle gain for the United States of America. 

Lend-lease, for instance. We loaned loose 
to the British in prodigious quantities. And 
in the end? Why the British are grumbling 
because Congress is considering whether to 
lend them $4,400,000,000 with which to bal- 
ance up lend-lease and start up as a Socialist 
empire to try to put us out of business. 

That “balance up” business simply means 
we lend them the money to pay us for goods 
we shipped them under lend-lease. 

They come out clean on the deal. We pick 
up the check. 

And if they have any little troubles with 
the $4,400,000,000 new loan they can call off 
interest payments any time they like. 
Tough, isn’t it? 

For 25 years, Communist Russia has car- 
ried on a stated campaign of war to the death 
with our way of life. That isn’t any news to 
anybody who has read or heard the Com- 
munist doctrine. 

The Communists claim that in the long 
run there isn’t enough room on earth for 
them and capitalism, too. And they have 
stated it for the record that every move 
they make at home or abroad is aimed to- 
ward the violent overthrow of every other 
government in the world except their own. 

Don’t forget in that connection: Joe 
Stalin pulled the trigger for World War II 
when he signed up with Hitler in August 
1939 and gave Adolf the green light to plunge 
into Poland. 

Don’t forget, either, that when the double- 
cross got crossed again and Adolf plunged 
into Russia, it was no time at all before Joe 
was all over us with bear hugs, begging for 
lend-lease. 

And then after Pearl Harbor, nothing was 
too good for the Americans—in the line of 
caviar and champagne for the visiting fire- 
men in Moscow. 

But what, in the end, did we get back? 

Look at the Communist party line swerving 
back today to the same old direction: War 


on capitalism: War on the 
saved Russia in the vital Deere ne ~ 

Britain is Socialist, with a stated aim of 
eating the foundations out from under capi- 
talism bit by bit. Russia is Communist, with 
a stated aim of knocking capitalism down 
pe beating the life out of its body with a 
club. 

And the little nations of Europe and Asia 
are sweating as they try to figure out which 
way to jump. Most of them are already edg- 
ing toward Russia or being pulled there by 
Communist parties in their midst. 

But one thing they all have in common: 
They can’t even live without the capitalist 
United States of America. They couldn't 
live during the war without us, and they 
can’t live now without us. 

Well, let’s not be Patsys again. We muffed 
our golden chance during the war to talk 
some sense into those people. Now we have 
a@ second chance. Before that food goes 
abroad, let’s see how fast they can call off 
their dogs over here. And you know what 
that means as well as they do. 





A Jersey Farm Boy 


ee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. HAWKES 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 8 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a story about 
a New Jersey farm boy, which I think 
will be most interesting to all who may 
read it. s 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A JERSEY FARM BOY 


Recently my attention has been called to 
the exploits of a 17-year-old New Jersey 
farm boy—a neighbor of mine from Somer- 
ville. His name is Allen La Fever and the 
whole Nation is talking about him. Allen is 
the kind of boy who will lead our Nation 
in the future. He’s a member of the 4-H 
Club, Boy Scouts, quartersack on his high- 
school football team—and owner of a prize 
purebred Jersey calf named Phoebe. What 
makes Allen outstanding is the fact that as 
of this date he has lifted Phoebe for 111 con- 
secutive days trying to prove the old adage 
“If a farm boy lifts a calf every day, he will 
be able to lift it when she becomes a cow.” 
Allen, only 150 pounds himself, finds no trou- 
ble lifting Phoebe, even though the calf now 
weighs more than 230 pounds. 

Every Saturday, over a coast-to-coast 
Columbia Broadcasting System network, 
Allen is interviewed on the Border Co. 
County Fair broadcast. He then lifts 
Phoebe and collects the sizeable amount 
of $10 a pound for each pound that she 
has gained during the week. So far, Allen 
has banked well over $800 toward his co!- 
lege career. Millions of listeners have 
shown interest in this boy and his calf. Peo- 
ple have visited the Somerville farm by the 
hundreds. Scores of newspaper and maga- 
zine articles have featured his picture and 
story. New Jersey has found a brand new 
ambassador of goodwill in young Allen La 
Fever. He represents the kind of all-Amer- 
ican boy typical of our lovely farms and 
bustling industrial cities. 
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The People’s Health: A National Asset 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 8 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
on the subject of the pending national 
health insurance bill, delivered by the 
Honorable Watson B. Miller, Federal 
Security Administrator, before the Medi- 
cal Society of the county of New York, 
on December 17, 1945. His remarks were 
so convincing that even the editors of 
the medical journal New York Medicine, 
which reprinted the address in full, 
stated editorially: 


This paper deserves a careful reading and 
analysis by friends and foes alike of com- 
pulsory-health insurance. With much of 
Mr Miller’s analysis no one can differ. His 
factual summary of the health and medical 
problem is largely unexceptionable and many 
of his conclusions will appeal to most phy- 
sicians as being reasoned and sound. We 
welcome this sincere and masterful state- 
ment from the head of the Social Security 
System. 


I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the cost of printing the address in 
the Appendix of the Recorp will be 
$138.80. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


|From New York Medicine of January 5, 
1946] 


THE PEOPLE’S HEALTH: A NATIONAL ASSET 


Ever since your invitation reached me, I 
have been thinking of this meeting as, in 
itself, a peculiarly revealing commentary on 
our times, and on our mutual problems and 
hopes. Here cm I, the veriest layman, called 
upon to speak before one of the great medical 
associations of the Nation. You have not 
only paid me the signal honor of asking me 
to address you, you have asked me—and 
I quote your cordial letter of invitation— 
to talk on a “timely social economic medical 
problem.” And I, with all the enormous 
leeway this subject offers, have chosen what 
may seem, but it is not, an oversimplified 
generalization. When I discuss the people’s 
health as a national asset, I am anchoring 
my feet squarely on the common ground 
which brings us together—you as medical 
men, myself as a layman, and ail of us as 
citizens. 

Iam neither an economist, nor a physician, 
or a Daniel come to judgment. Yet I do 
share your active concern not only for the 
people’s health and for the unique and irre- 
placeable contribution of the Nation’s doctors 
to our common welfare, but also for the 
complex social and economic setting in which 
people, including doctors, today live and 
move and have their being. 

For many years, throughout a long period 
of service in a private voluntary organiza- 
tion before I even envisaged myself as a 
Government administrator, I was very close 
to this problem. As an interested and active, 
and, 1 trust, somewhat useful, party of the 
third part, I knew at first hand thousands 
of men who had to some degree lost the 
priceless asset of health; I watched, with 
humility and profound respect, the skill and 
the self-sacrificing devotion with which their 
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medical advisers helped them regain health; 
and I discovered for myself both the prac- 
tical, inescapable necessity of Government 
participation in the health field, and also 
the problems Government must face in this 
field. 

Now I come to you as a public servant— 
as Administrator of that agency of the Na- 
tional Government most concerned with 
health. Of the constituent units under the 
Federal agency, there is not one which does 
not make some contribution in this field— 
directly through the Public Health Service, 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, the 
Food and Drug Administration, the Social 
Security Board, and the Federal hospitals 
under our wing including Freedmen’s and 
St. Elizabeths; and indirectly through such 
agencies as the Office of Education. It is in 
recognition of this Government stake in the 
Nation’s health tha* you have asked me to 
participate in this discussion. 

Through my long and intimate association, 
outside of Government as well as within, I 
have come to have a deep admiration not 
only for the results of modern medical sci- 
ence, but also for its methods. .More than 
any other scientific pursuit, medicine applies 
the techniques of objective research to the 
solution of subjective problems; its progress 
in combatting disease is based inherently on 
a@ profound scientific distrust of taking any- 


thing for granted, coupled with the equally ~ 


profound and still more subtle art of apply- 
ing scientific knowledge with due allowance 
for that supposedly unscientific and certainly 
unpredictable something called, by laymen 
like me, the human equation. 

This evening I propose, in my perhaps less 
precise but no less sincere way, to try to 
apply the method of reasoned observation 
to the health issues now confronting this 
Nation—the national issues high lighted less 
than a month ago by the President’s health 
message to the Congress. 

This is the first time in our history that 
the Chief Executive has ever devoted a con- 
gressional communication exclusively to 
health. But it is not an isolated phenome- 
non. At the time when the health message 
was transmitted more than 120 bills, touch- 
ing nearly every aspect of health, were be- 
fore Congress. The basic premise to which 
the President addressed his recommendations 
is one to which your profession and the peo- 
ple at large have long stood committed. 
“The right to adequate medical care and the 
opportunity to achieve and enjoy good 
health” is not a point at issue. But it is 
entirely proper, and indeed necessary, to 
ask why it takes a national health program 
to implement this right, and in particular 
why the Federal Government should con- 
stitute itself the spearhead of such a pro- 
gram. 

“he answers to these two questions are all 
old facts, but seen in the new and often 
lurid light of this postwar world they take 
on fresh meaning. 

I know, for example, that standards of 
medical practice and of hospital care in this 
country are second to none in the world. 

I know also that the death rate has de- 
clined and the average span of life length- 
ened in parallel, mounting curves of hope 
and progress over the years. The fact that 
there were only 11 deaths per thousand in 
1940 as against 17 or 18 per thousand in 
1900 represents the statistical distillation of 
heart-warming scientific advances against 
human misery and death. 

But it does not represent any cause for 
complacency. Since 1920 the pace of prog- 
ress has been slowing down—‘70 percent of 
that 40-year reduction in the death rate took 
place in the first 20 years of this century 
and most of the rest of it before 1930. Since 
then—and disregarding the war—we would 
seem to have been marking time. More- 
over, I believe I am right in recalling that 
most of this progress has been in fighting 
diseases where mass methods of control and 
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prevention can achieve mass results—in the 
comrnunicable diseases subject to ccntrol by 
sanitation, quarantine, immunization, pub- 
lic education, and similar measures. Saving 
& man from typhoid to let him fall victim 
of diabetes is too close for comfort to the 
spectacle we are now witnessing of medical 
efforts to put some of the world's war crimi- 
nals in shape to stand trial. 

If death from preventable disease is to be 
prevented, we must provide not only expand- 
ing mass controls but also ready access for 
everyone to the individualized and often 
highly specialized care called for by degen- 
erative and other noninfectious diseases. 

Furthermore, we must not be content with 
the negative measure of health represented 
by a decline in mortality. The 5,000,000 or 
so youn;; men who failed to measure up to 
health standards for military service bid us 
look to the morbidity of our whole people. 
I am not going to belabor in any detail these 
frequently discussed military findings. I am 
familiar with the analyses of these data 
which point out that no amount of medical 
care could have rendered fit for military 
service those men who had lost a limb or 
who lacked normal intelligence. I do say, 
raking all due allowances for the fine points 
obscurec. by any 5,000,000 generalization, that 
we still Lave no cause for complacence in the 
physical showing of our healthiest popula- 
tion sector—the young men of military age. 

Nor sha’ I argue the pros and cons of 
our health status among the nations of 
the world. There are too many imponder- 
ables, too much need for ‘urther refine- 
ment in definitions, to leave much signifi- 
cance in contentions that th> United States 
is, or is not, the healthiest Nation in the 
world. 

Health is not a matter of competition 
among nations. Nor should it be among 
groups within the Nation. Yet as you know 
even better than I, our record is vastly more 
favorable for some preventable disease than 
for others, for some geographical and eco- 
nomic groups of our people than for others. 
Even diseases which are almost 100 percent 
controllable are not universally under con- 
trol—diphtheria, typhoid, and varatyphoid, 
for example, have caused no ‘eaths in some 
States in some recent years; in others three 
or four deaths per hundred thousand still 
occur annually from these causes. Or com- 
pare tuberculosis death rates—five or six 
times as high in the State with the poorest 
record as compared with the best. If the 
whole country had made as good a showing 
as the State with the most favorable record 
in 1943, well over 40,000 lives would have 
been saved in that single year. 

The same kind of contrast—the same kind 
of tragic and needless -vaste—is revealed by 
infant mortality reports. The lowest rate re- 
ported by any State in 1943 was 30 deaths 
per thousand live births; the highest showed 
more than three times that many deaths; 
and at least half of these could probably 
have been prevented if the accident of geog- 
raphy had provided tere infants with a 
more favo.able birth place. 

Even in the same community there are 
often shocking differences in infant mortal- 
ity. You are probably familiar with the 
studies made in Cleveland from 1920 on, 
over a period of 17 years. In 1937, the last 
year of this survey, the infant mortality rate 
was 50 percent higher in families in the 
most meager income group than in those in 
higher economic ievels. 

These facts do not, of course, add up to 
a complete and definitive picture. But even 
if they are no more than straws in the wind 
of progress, they do point up the uneven 
sweep of the forces that make for health and 
illness across this broad land. 

These forces are of many kinds—economic, 
social, and educational—as well as those 
which fall more strictly within the province 
of medicine. Poor housing, ignorance, in- 
adequate community health protection all 
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go hand in hand with lack of essential medi- 
cal care. 

But a comparison of death rates and of 
medical care, if available, would, I think, 
leave no question that direct medical serv- 
ices hold the key position as a decisive factor 
in the Nation’s health. The relationship 
between infant mortality and medical at- 
tendance at birth offers one significant 
glimpse of a situation which exists all too 
frequently, for in the 10 States where infant 
mortality was lowest in 1£40, nearly 80 per- 
cent of the births took place in hospitals and 
less than 1 percent lacked medical care In 
contrast, the 10 States with the highest in- 
fant mortality showed less than 35 percent of 
hospital births and 26 percent without any 
medical care whatsoever. 

In spite of all that public hospitals and 
clinics can do, in spite of the really heroic 
generosity of individual doctors in their pri- 
vate practice, it is not usually true that 
the very poor, along with the very rich, get 
adequate care. Facts, as you well know, do 
not confirm:the too easy comfort of this 
generalization. 

All in all, illness robs American working 
people of somewhere between four and five 
hundred millions days on the job each year. 

Obviously, there isn’t any easy answer to 
such a problem. Neither the President, nor 
the Congress, nor the medical profession can 


pull any rabbits out of the hat to solve it. © 


What we can do—what we have done—is to 
break down the most astronomical total of 
our national need into its component parts 
and tackle each, one by one. 

In analyzing these health needs, the 
President’s message simply crystallizes the 
joint thinking of doctors, public servants, 
and the people themselves. It maps the five 
major sectors that together go to make up 
this broad front: 

1, The need to expand existing public 
health services, including those for maternal 
and child health; 

2. The need for better distribution of hos- 
pital, and other health facilities throughout 
the country; 

3. The need of additional support for med- 
ical research and medical education; 

4. The need to safeguard individuals and 
families against the loss of family income 
when the breadwinner is disabled; and 

5. The need of Nation-wide provision for 
spreading and prepaying the cost of medical 
care. 

To meet these five needs, the President's 
message proposes that the Federal Govern- 
ment extend its existing partnership in the 
Nation’s health. In principle, there is noth- 
ing new in this proposal. 

Medical care for the Indigent is an accept- 
ed Government function, though its adequacy 
varies enormously from one place to another. 
But Government provision is by no means 
limited to the indigent. Something like 
80 percent of al) our tuberculosis beds are in 
Government hospitals; and Government in- 
stitutions have taken over practically the 
entire job of caring for the mentally ill. For 
the armed forces and for veterans, Gov- 
ernment responsibility is unquestioned—and 
increasing. In the next 30 or 40 years, for 
instance, it will probably be providing hos- 
pital and medical care for somewhere between 
fifteen and twenty million veterans. 

Add to all this the workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws, through which State and Federal 
Governments assure medical care when acci- 
dents and illness occur on the job. 

Add also the Federal and State programs 
for vocational rehabilitation, including med- 
ical or hospital care for both the physically 
and the mentally disabled. 

Include Federal grants to the States for 
maternity and child health services and for 
the care of crippled children, to say nothing 
of the wartime program under which $45,000,- 
000 has been provided in the past 3 years for 
maternity care of servicemen’s wives and in- 
fants. 


Finally add in the cooperative venereal 
disease control program, the work on ma- 
laria control, the strengthening of research 
activities, and of the national tuberculosis 
program under the new public health law 
passed last year. 

The sum total of all these existing services 
represents the substantial figure of almost a 
biliion dollars in Federal, State, and local 
money spent for health last year. This is 
just about one-fifth of the Nation’s over-all 
annual health and medical care bill. 

To that rather sizable extent the Govern- 
ment is already in this picture—and no one, 
so far as I know, wants it to pull out. Its 
participation is right in principle and im- 
perative in practice. If the purpose of a 
democracy is, in Lincoln’s words, to do for a 
people what they cannot do so well for them- 
selves in their private and individual ca- 
pacities, then protecting health is the Na- 
tion’s business. The question is not whether 
Government has a place in this picture, but 
rather the extent and method of its partici- 
pation. And even here there is a broad area 
of substantial agreement. 

We ire all agreed, I believe, that com- 
munity health services must be strengthened 
and that the Federal Government must pro- 
vide additional help to see that this is done. 
A county health department means one 
thing in a great metropolitan area like New 
York—and something quite different in a 
lot of other places. In one-third of our 3,000 
counties it means practically nothing at all, 
because full-time public-health service is 
simply nonexistent. And that in tum 
means chat some 40,000,000 men, women, and 
children in this country still live in com- 
munities without any public-health provi- 
sion or at best with part-time, untrained, 
and precarious protection. 

Many of our communities are similarly 
lacking in hospitals and in other facilities 
which you in our great cities can pretty well 
take for granted. Here in Metropolitan New 
York, I understand that you have more than 
5 hospital beds for every 1,000 people— 
well above the national goal of 414 per thou- 
sand; and the same favorable proportion 
obtains in such States as Massachusetts and 
Californ'a. But the picture is different else- 
where—in Kentucky and Arkansas, for in- 
stance, there are only about 2 hospital beds 
for every 1,000 and even these are not equita- 
bly distributed. 

To meet the really desperate situation in 
the boom towns created by the war, we had 
the emergency hospital construction program 
under the Lanham Act. This was a tempo- 
rary stopgap measure. It helped us over the 
hump. But we still have the long pull ahead. 
For that, the Nation will need something 
comparable to the integrated hospital plan 
proposed by the Public Health Service and 
endorsed by the American Medical and Ameri- 
can Hospital Associations. This plan, as I 
am sure you know, envisages a Nation-wide 
network of cooperating institutions, includ- 
ing regional hospitals and research centers, 
general hospitals serving more localized 
areas, and a series of outpost health centers 
and clinics which would bring medical care 
within reach of even the more isolated rural 
communities. Federal grants to the States 
for hospital construction, as suggested by Mr. 
Truman, would be a long step in this direc- 
tion. 

The most rugged individualist would hardly 
carry his reasoning to the ultimate, though 
logical, absurdity of denying thrt hospital 
construction is a task for joint action, for 
public responsibility. If he has no hospital 
te go to, it doesn’t make very much differ- 
ence whether a man can afford it or not. 

But distribution of hospitals is only one 
part—the implementing part—of a still more 
basic question. And that is the distribution 
of medical personnel—of doctors, nurses, 
dentists, and the ancillary services. 

I applaud and respect the standards of the 
medical profession which lead a well-equipped 


physician to seek a practice in place 

the facilities and the teamwork mechan 
effective medical service are accessible. j,, 
the result, in prewar years, has been a peak 
and valley distribution that looks like noth. 
ing so much as a@ malaria fever chart, | 
understand, for instance, that you doctors 
here in Greater New York stood in a ratio of 
1 to every 434 of the general population jn 
1940, whereas in the southern mountains and 
elsewhere there was only 1 doctor for more 
than 3,000 people. And with fifty-thousang. 
odd doctors in military service, this advers: 
ratio has spread until it applies to almost 
one-fifth of all the counties in the country. 

With the return cf young doctors from mij. 
tary service, we have a never-to-be-repeated 
opportunity to better this situation, for both 
the public and the medical men themseives 
But we cannot ask well-trained men to as. 
sume a carpet-bag, circuit-rider practice. 

Answers to the questionnaire sent to doc- 
tors in uniform by the postwar medica! 
service committee of the American Medica| 
Association are probably our most revealing 
guide to their personal plans and preferences. 
You are no doubt even more familiar than 
I am with Colonel Lueth’s report; but some 
of its findings are, I think, worth recalling to 
your attention. It shows, for instance, that 
more than three-fourths of all specialists 
came from large cities; that only about a 
fourth of the men who came from commu- 
nities of less than 2,500 wish to return to 
them; and that even among those from 
towns up to 250,000, half want to seek stil] 
larger cities. The trend toward the great 
centers, which has its roots so deeply in our 
past, will not be stemmed as long as oppor- 
tunity beckons only in that direction. 

But voluntary redistribution which would 
locate physicians in communities that most 
need them is not a closed issue, particularly 
among the young men who have left our 
medical schools in the past 8 years. And 
the answers on this point are so significant 
that I should like to quote directly from the 
AMA report: 

“About 13 percent (of the doctors ques- 
tioned) stated they would be willing to go 
to such an area if an office were already 
established; 11 percent would go if a sub- 
sidy were provided for several months; more 
thah 15 percent would be willing to move 
if diagnostic facilities were available, and 
nearly 29 percent would go if there were hos- 
pital facilities. From a study of the gradu- 
ation groups involved,” the report concludes 
“it appears that the younger men are willing 
to move into communities needing physi- 
cians, under certain preferred conditions.’ 

But as you well know, neither the con- 
struction of hospitals nor the willingness 
of this significant number of young dortors 
to man the outposts of medical practice will 
provide for what are, in effect, our great 
open spaces of medical desert. We need 
more doctors if the hospitals and health 
centers are to be staffed even after they ar 
built, if all the people of the country sre 
to be served. The President's proposal o! 
Federal grants-in-aid of medical educatio! 
as of research, would help to make up the 
long lag in the recruitment of promising 
students, as well as the arrears in medical 
ranks resulting from the war. 

On the research front, I earnestly hope that 
the benefits of wartime cooperation between 
Government, universities, hospitals, and 
foundations may be extended to the even 
larger tasks of peace. Since 1941 the Office ©! 
Scientific Research and Development on th 
recommendation of the Committee on Mec- 
ical Research has executed 496 contracts wit! 
125 institutions. More than 95 percent o! 
these costly medical investigations-—repre- 
senting nearly $8,000,000 in 1 year-——were con- 
ducted in universities or hospitals, the re- 
mainder by governmental agencies such 45 
the National Institute of Health. If the con- 
certed efforts of medical investigators which 
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have yielded so much of value during the war 
are to be continued on any comparable scale, 
they must be adequately supported. Govern- 
ment help will no doubt be made available— 
probably through some such council as is 
now under consideration in Congress. 

But suppose we had surmounted all these 
hurdles in practice—as indeed we have in 
principle. - Till health would still remain one of 
the major economic hazards of that highly 
»yrecarious business euphemistically described 
as “everyday living.” Unemployment, old 
age, death of the family breadwinner, and ill- 
ness remain the four horsemen of poverty and 

isaster. 

“aaa the first three of these economic 
hazards, we already employ the familiar pro- 
tection of insurance. Although this system is 
still relatively new and not yet complete, 10 
years’ experience with the Social Security Act 
has proved that it is effective. 

There seems no reason why the existing 
system should not be extended to disability. 
Certainly the man of 25 or 30, who is a victim 
of tuberculosis while his children are still 
young, has an even tougher problem to face 
than the hale and hearty 65-year-old who 
retires by virtue of his age. He suffers the 
same wage loss, but at a time when his fam- 
ily's needs are greater and when society has 
an even larger stake in helping him keep it 
together. 

According to estimates of the Office of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation, some 150,000 persons 
are disabled annually by accident and illness, 
and the cumulative total of the handicapped 
who need rehabilitation now comes to some- 
thing like a million and a half. 

This cost, the cost of supporting the 
handicapped and their tamilies, is not new. 
Families and friends, neighbors and local 
governments the country over already bear 
this burden Social insurance simply pools 
risks and resources and spreads the cost 
broadly not only among many people but 
throughout many years. 

The President proposes that we apply what 
Winston Churchill has called the magic of 
averages not only to wage loss, but also to 
payment for medical care’ This proposal is 
neither so new nor so revolutionary as some 
of the comment on it implies. Every State 
but one already has such a system of health 
insurance in operation—for workmen’s com- 
pensation is health insurance, and the major 
difference between this long-standing pro- 
gram and .hat proposed by the President is 
that it covers only on-the job accidents and 
ilinesses, whereas the proposed plan would 
cover n-noccupational accidents and illness. 
No one seems to question that, even witr the 
inadequacies inherent in any partial plan, 
workmen's compensation is a benefit botr to 
the worker and the physician. A broader 
plan would assure better care to more people 
and more adequate compensation to the doc- 
tors and hospitals who serve them 

Without going into legislative and techni- 
cal details which are properly a concern of 
the Congress, I want to review with you some 
of the fundamental issues involved in this 
proposal. The most frequent is simply 
“Why?” Why can’t ordinarily self-support- 
ing families pay their own doctor bills?” 

The plain fact is that they haven't got the 
Kind of money it takes to meet the cost of 
medical care, either on the emergency basis 
of a sudden, catastrophic, and costly disaster, 
or on a long-time basis of continuing pre- 
vention. 

Ten years ego, when the last comprehen- 
sive survey was made, more than 92 percent 
of the people in this country were in families 
that had an income of less than $3,000. Even 
with the upswing since that time, the ma- 
jority of people in this country still have less 
than $3,000, and as we all know, a dollar 
doesn’t go as far today as it did 10 years ago. 
Dr. Leland, former Director of the Bureau 
of Medical Economics of the AMA, is author- 
ity for the statement that an income of less 


than $3,000 a year provides no safeguards 
against medical indigence when costly or 
prolonged illness strikes. Putting these two 
facts together, we cannot escape the con- 
clusion that all but a tiny fraction of our 
people live below this margin of safety. 

Granting that we must spread the cost of 
medical care, why can’t the individual obtain 
his own insurance? Hard facts again spell 
the answer. Most of us cannot afford to pay 
the full insurance premium. Even those 
who are normally self-supporting have im- 
mediate wants which seem to outweigh pos- 
sible future costs that human optimism al- 
ways hopes may not actually occur. 

True, many people do carry hospital or 
medical care insurance. The Blue Cross 
movement, in particular, has shown remark- 
able progress in the last 10 years. But even 
so, it covers less than 13 percent of our en- 
tire population, and is made up chiefly of 
city people in the middle-income brackets. 
All told, perhaps 40,000,000 persons have 
some such protection through private in- 
surance, Its adequacy is in some cases an- 
other question. Further, this is too often 
just another instance of the old saying that 
“them as has, gets’—those who least need 
this protection are best able to afford it. 
And those who experience more frequent and 
more serious illnesses cannot afford it. Pub- 
lic opinion polls show that something like 
30 or 40 percent of the people in this country 
put off going to the doctor because it costs 
money 

Voluntary insurance, significant as it 1s, 
thus does not provide a complete or adequate 
answer. Many State medical societies have 
worked hard to set up systems for prepay- 
ment of medical care. These plans represent 
an earnest attempt on the part of organized 
medical groups to spread the costs. Though 
they have encountered great difficulties, sev- 
eral of these plans have had considerable 
success. One of their major problems has 
been the hazard of adverse selection. Any 
prepayment plan which people can enter and 
leave at will is subject to this handicap. But 
a general social-insurance system obviates 
the possibility of adverse selection because 
it covers the good risks as well as the bad 

Health insurance spreads costs widely 
through the familiar device of a pooled 
fund—the incoming contributions flowing 
mainly from potential beneficiaries and their 
employers, the outgoing payments flowing to 
doctors who continue to practice medicine 
on the time-honored and time-tested basis 
of their own professional standards. 

Professional control over medical practice 
is an ancient prerogative—older than the 
Hippocratic oath. The guidance, the direc- 
tion, the supervision, the discipline of doc- 
tors are primarily matters for doctors to 
handle. Subject to Government regulation 
through licensure, the responsibility has al- 
ways been yours and should remain so. But 
just as public licensure gave the profession 
a new opportunity to deal with these prob- 
lems, just as grading of medical schools, reg- 
istration of hospitals, administration of 
workmen's compensation, and establishment 
of voluntary insurance plans—to mention 
only a few—have given you new opportuni- 
ties to exercise professional controls, so 
health insurance would constitute still an- 
other advance in the long evolutionary move- 
ment for high ethical and qualitative stand- 
ards. On this broad question, health insur- 
ance presents no threat—but a new, great 
opportunity. 

It provides not only a great opportunity 
to render the best possible service when and 
where it is most needed and will do the 
most good, but, as the President made very 
clear, it also provides for the adequate re- 
muneration of physicians—and surely no one 
has a better title to this basic consideration. 
Doctors themselves have traditionally recog- 
nized the necessity of spreading the cost of 
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medical care, and they have attempted to 
approximate that purpose through the so- 
called sliding scale of fees. 

Since health insurance would provide more 
medical care for more people, it is reason- 
able to anticipate that it should provide a 
comparably more adequate average income 
than doctors throughout the country now 
receive. 

I would be the last to pretend that putting 
all these proposals into effect would be easy. 
But when has any advance in medicine—or 
for that matter in the whole structure of 
living—been easy? Democracy itself was 
once a great and untried experiment. 

There are those among us today who 
would say, in effect, of the national health 
program, “Among * * * strange notions 
* * * there is one which has lately seized 
the minds of men, that all things must 


“be done for them by the Government, and 


that they are to do nothing for themselves. 
The Government is not only to attend to the 
great concerns which are its province, but it 
must step in and ease individuals of their 
natural and moral obligations. A more per- 
nicious notion cannot prevail. * * * It 
has given us a premium for idleness.” 

Yet this was not said in the first instance 
of health; nor was it spoken in 1945. These 
are the words with which John Randolph 
of Virginia in 1829 spoke out against the 
pernicious and revolutionary doctrine of pub- 
lic education. 

Through tne ages, social and scientific in- 
novations have encountered this same reluc- 
tance and viewing with alarm. This deen 
seated human resistance to embrace change 
without good cause should arouse neither 
rancor nor fear. It should be welcomed, as 
the foundation of permanence, and built 
upon as the testing ground of progress. 

We should be as little concerned or con- 
fused by the label pasting—if not outright 
name calling—which is part of this testing 
process. It is a kind of oratorical shorthand 
through which we exercise our democratic 


right to a certain poetic license. Take the 
term “socialized medicine.” To some 
“them’s fightin’ words’—the brand, the 


label, for something the more fearful be- 
cause ill-defined. Others—among them 
outstanding kaders in your own profes- 
sion—insist that “socialized” precisely de- 
scribes what the doctor’s work is and has 
always been—the provision of needed care to 
all, regardless of the mone\ return. 

I am even less concerned about the exer- 
cise of these semantic privileges in this field 
than I would be in some others. Doctors are 
the last people in the world tu be taken in 
by them. All your training in diagnosis— 
all your age-old creative study of cause and 
effect as it applies to the living realities of 
sickness and health—have given your pro- 
fession the inestimable advantage of the 
open mind guided by a trained and critical 
intelligence. 

Nor should we fear controversy Any pro- 
posal which in the first instance does not 
pr®vide leeway for honest and constructive 
differences of opinion should be suspect as 
too watered down to have any meaning or 
use. The great lesson of all history is that 
conflicts are the growing pains of progress. 
The advance of medicine and of science in 
its service has again and again dramatized 
issues not unlike and no less difficult than 
those which confront us today. Their rerco- 
lution reenforces the great hopes which I 
hold for a truly national health program. 

With the President’s message, we have all 
been briefed for a joint mission toward great 
and imperative goals. With the cooperation 
of medical men, this mission is assured the 
best guidance on its professional and scien- 
tific fronts. With our abiding faith in the 
demonstrated capacity of the average citizen 
to come out with the right decisions, once 
he has all the facts, we may confidently look 
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forward to a practicable and workable solu- 
tion. That is the essence of democracy, the 
mainspring of progress, and the assurance 
that the cause of health will be promoted 
as the Nation’s most priceless and enduring 
asset. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUTSIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 8, 1946 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following statement by 
E. B. Wilson before the Board of Engi- 
neers for Rivers and Harbors in behalf 
of Red River Valley Improvement Asso- 
ciation in regard to Red River lateral 
canal: 


My name is E. B. Wilson. I am traffic 
manager of the Shreveport Chamber of Com- 
merce and have had the privilege of serving 
that organization in their traffic department 
for over 21 years. I am presently on loan to 
the Red River Valley Improvement Associa- 
tion and represent that associatior in this 
hearing. 

Prior to the time of my association with 
the Shreveport Chamber I was connected 
with a railroad auditing department whose 
line operated through the Red River and 
Mississippi Valleys between Shreveport and 
New Orleans. 

W first wish to congratulate both the divi- 
sion engineers office and the Department of 
Public Works of the State of Louisiana on the 
detailed studies mace in connection with the 
prospective traffic and savings on that traffic 
for this proposed project. 

The department of public works study is 
entitled “The Case for the Red River Valley 
Lateral Canal” and accompanied the interim 
report as exhibit 1 (see subject 37). 

Is seems rather remarkable that the total 
tonnage and savings should be so near equal 
when consideration is given to the fact that 
different years were used and the material 
available for the separate studies was secured 
from entirely different sources and by dif- 
ferent methods 

The selection of the year 1939 or 1940, we 
feel, was proper as these years more nearly 
reflect normal conditions than would any of 
the war years or the depression or semide- 
pression years prior to 1939. 

While we, of course, are not advocating the 
use of years other than those selected, we feel 
it is well to print out that had any of the 
years 1941 to 1944, inclusive, been selected 
greater tonnage and savings would have 
resulted. 

To substantiate this, we have prepared a 
study showing the increases that have oc- 
curred in both freight revenue and tonnage 
of the Southwestern Rail Lines since 1939. 
This statement is marked “A” and shows in- 
creases up to 115 percent in tons originated, 
75 percent in tonnage terminated and rev- 
enue up as much as 167 percent when com- 
pared with the 1939 figure. 

As we have previously stated, we feel that 
the traffic studies of both the Division En- 
gineers Office and the State of Louisiana are 
very complete and by complete we mean they 
cover the fields they were intended to cover, 
but there are other factors of great impor- 
tance that are not fully developed and should 
have a great effect in arriving at proper con- 
ciusions in this report. 


These omitted factors are of a varying 
nature. We will endeavor to develop them 
separately. 

UNDEVELOPED TONNAGE 


It is our understanding that the tonnage 
and savings shown in the appendix of the 
Division Engineers report as Table 9 were 
secured from the study of rail waybills made 
by the Board of Investigation and Research 
in 1939. 

If this understanding is correct, it is proper 
to point out that a substantial amount of 
traffic has been omitted from this report. 

Such omission includes all traffic that 
moved by Common Carrier Motor Truck, pri- 
vate truck, as well as that tonnage which 
originated on barge or steamship bills of lad- 
ing and were terminated by other modes of 
transportation in the territory covered by the 
report. 

To illustrate, we are aware of heavy move- 
ments of pipe and cereal beverage as well as 
& great deal of high rated tonnage that could 
not have been included if the study was 
confined to rail waybills. 

We are aware of the difficulty that would 
be encountered in making such an over-all 
survey but we respectively submit that some 
consideration and allowance should be made 
for this excluded traffic. 

We suggest that this might explain the 
difference between the total tonnage shown 
in the Department of Public Works’ report 
and that of the Division Engimeers Office as 
the figures submitted by the Valley shippers 
and receivers to the State Board included all 
traffic they received regardless of the charac- 
ter of the carrier performing the service. 

There are several other smal} items such as 
the sugar and newsprint tonnage in Table 9 
of the appendix of the Division Engineers re- 
port that we feel are rather low but realize 
that whem spot tests are made exaggerated 
figures both low and high are bound to oe- 
cur. We, therefore, will not press for any 
increase in these or other estimates that 
might be low. 

In the Department of Public Works Traffic 
Study, it is stated that it does not include 
all available traffic as the time element pre- 
cluded complete coverage. We believe that 
they should have allowed some increase in 
their estimates to cover this feature 

There is another point in that study that 
is worthy of note and that is the terminal 
cost shown in Table VI on page 33 covering 
petroleum and its products. 

While we. of course, are not in a position 
to contradict the figures used, we believe 
them to be high, as in cases before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission where the 
railroads were endeavoring to lower freight 
rates, terminal costs have been considerably 
below these figures. In fact, they are as 
low as 1% cents per 100 pounds in at least 
one case. 

In F. S. O. 16066 gasoline and kerosene to 
river points in Alabama (216 I. C. C. 127), 
this amount is shown as one of the cost 
factors used to reduce railroad rates to meet 
barge competition from the New Orleans dis- 
trict to Alabama. 

Again turning to the division engineers’ 
interim report we find under subject 35 on 
page 13 the folowing statement “Analysis 
indicates reasonable probability that lower 
cost transportation will stimulate commerce 
in the Red River Valley, but affords no con- 
venient basis for estimating specific volume 
and savings on future commerce.” 

This, we respectfully submit, is a matter 
that should have been developec further as 
we sincerely believe that undeveloped or only 
partly developed tonnage alone could fustify 
this project. 

Chief among this category would be the 
tron ore deposits in East Texas, tie savings 
that would accrue from the refining of pe- 
troleum im the vicinity of ite production and 
the distribution of pipe into the important 
oil fields of the Southwest. 


To substantiate this, we submit the ¢)- 
lowing: 

PETROLEUM AND PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 

In an exhibit of letters of declaration 
of intention and other matters submitted t, 
the ‘ivision engineer on 28 November 1944 
om page 13, there is @ statement showing 
crude oil production in -.ast Texas and North 
Louisiana which indicates that there was 
produced over 28,000,000 tons of crude oj) 
within 100 miles of the proposed northern 
terminal of this canal. 

But by reference to page 15 of the same 
report, it will be noted that the construc. 
tion of refineries within the same area hus 
not kept pace with the crude oil production 

To supplement information now in the 
hands of the engineers we have prepared a 
3-page statement showing the production 
of crude oil, oil refineries, and crude run 
to still in the area near the proposed north- 
ern terminus of this canal. It is marked 
‘Statement B,” pages 1 to 3. 

The conditions shown, we submit, are 
brought about by the fact that transpor- 
tation costs of the refined product out of 
the producing area is too high when com- 
pared to the cost for points where barge serv- 
ice is available. 

Should barge transportation be made 
available to the source of production of the 
crude oil, then it would be more economical 
to refine this commodity at its source than 
to pipe it to the refinery on a navigable 
stream and then ship via barge to the terri- 
tory normally served by North Louisiana 
East Texas, and South Arkansa. refineries 

To substantiate this contention we have 
prepared a statement marked “C” showing 
the freight rates on petroleum prescribed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
their Docket 17,000. part 4 and part 4a. to 
selected points in the southeastern United 
States and at border points along the Mis- 
sissippi River 

We have compared with these Commission 
prescribed rates the present rates in effect 
to the same points from Shreveport, La; 
El Dorado, Ark; and Baton Rouge, La. 

There is also shown on the right-hand side 
of this statement the difference in trans- 
portation cost per gallon. represented by the 
different rates and on the bottom the tank- 
car price quoted in Shreveport on Decembe! 
5, 1945. 

As pointed out at the outset of this state- 
ment, I have been connected with the Shreve- 
port. Chamber of Commerce for over 21 years 
and during the early part of my service there 
was a division of the chamwer known as the 
Oil Refiners Division. ; 

The duties of this division were to handle 
traffic matters for the several Shreveport 
refiners and in the handling of this phase 
of their work it was mecessary to keep accu- 
rate reports of the shipments of petroleum 
from all the refiners who were members. 

I had access to these records as the work 
was done at an adjoining desk and at time 
I participated in their work 

Considering this background, I fee! tha' 
I ean say without fear of successful contra 
diction that at that time one of the best, 1 
not the best, markets for Shreveport prod 
ucts of setroleum was in the States of Mis- 
sissippi, western Tennessee, Kentucky, and to 
somewhat lesser degree the points east ci 
that territory. 

In recent years the refining interests in 
Shreveport have seen this market slowly ('s- 
integrate and when consideration is given 
to the lower transportation cost of their com- 
petitors along the navigable streams we be- 
lieve the reason becomes readily apparent 

When consideration is given to all the 
factors; that is, the location of the proposed 
canal with relation to the of} fields in 


the world with resultant lower net in-bound 
cost and the demonstrated ability of the 
interior refineries to meet competition when 
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transportatisa costs are equal, we can see no 
reason why petroleum could not be marketed 
at great savings to the public from the pro- 
ducing district into the entire central United 
es. 

* was done when transportation costs were 
equal and we firmly believe that it can be 
done again at a lower cost when this lateral 
canal is completed. 

We respectfully submit that this fact 
should be given consideration when future 
tonnage for this project is being considered. 

Before passing from this subject of petro- 
leum we think it would be well to call the 
attention of this board to the demonstrated 
inability of existing transportation agencies 
to develop the oil-refining industry. 

While there has been rapid expansion in 
erude-oil production in the territory pro- 
posed to be served by this canal, no corre- 
sponding increase in refining has resulted 
in the same district, 


IRON PIPE 


Also in the Red River Valley exhibit of let- 
ters previously referred to, attention was 
called to the advantageous location of this 
project when the distribution of iron pipe 
to the heavy pipe-consuming area of the 
Southwest is considered. 

This reference is made on pages 8 through 
11 and by exhibit 4. Copy of exhibit 4 is 
attached and marked “Statement D.” 

The territory included within the border 
of the red line on this map is the territory 
that could be served by Shreveport with iron 
pipe at less over-all cost than through either 
Memphis or Houston. 

This line takes into consideration the barge 
cost from Pittsburgh to Memphis and Hous- 
ton found to exist in Interstate Commerce 
Commission cases and an estimated cost to 
Shreveport. 

The cost to Memphis is $3.60 per ton, to 
Houston $8 per ton, and the estimated cost 
is $6.£0 to Shreveport. This is the rate that 
we applicable to Camden, Ark., on the 
Ouachita River with its 6-foot channel. 

This estimate to Shreveport, we feel, is 
very conservative. 

Added to these costs are the out-bound 
rail rates as published in tariffs lawfully on 
file with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

The green line shown on this map is the 
point at which Shreveport rail freight rates 
meet those of Memphis and Houston on iron 
pipe when no consideration is given to the 
in-bounc costs. This is shown as a matter 
of information only. 

In view of the fact that only 100,000 tons 
of iron pipe, as well *s steel articles, are 
shown, we feel that this potential traffic and 
the vast saving that would be realized from 
such traffic have been almost entirely over- 
looked. 

It will be noted that Memphis, Tenn., and 
Houston, Tex., alone during the year 1939 
received 399,059 tons of barge pipe. This, 
of course, does not take into account the 
vast quantity received at other river ports, 
such as Vicksburg, Miss., Indian Village, La., 
“nd ports along the Ouachita River. 

When the territoiy that could be served 
by Shreveport with greater savings is con- 
sidered, we feel sure that this board will 
agree that the canal would soon be the 
major terminal point for this commodity in 
the South, 

The fact that iron pipe constitutes a con- 
tinuous and heavy-moving item into the 
Southwest is brought out. This study shows 
the tonnage of pipe handi2d by the south- 
western rail carriers during the years 1938 
to 1944, inclusive. 

It will be noted that 1939, the year used 
in this traffic study, is one of the lighter 
traffic years, and, in spite of wartime diffi- 
culties, this article has continued to move 
inte thir area in ever-increasing volume, 


A brief explanation of marketing practices 
of a number of large pipe producers will, we 
believe, assist this board in its deliberation. 

When normal transportation and market- 
ing conditions exist, pipe manufacturers ship 
in bargeload lots to distribution points aleng 
navigable streams from Memphis, Tenn., on 
the Mississippi River, to Houston, Tex., on 
the intercoastal canal. This movement is 
principally from the Pittsburgh area. When 
their products arrive at the barge terminal, 
they are placed in storage yards and dis- 
tributed to the consumers in the Southwest 
as needed by rail and truck. 

The reshipment, of course, is made from 
the distributing yard offering the least 
over-all transportation cost from point of 
manufacture to consumer. 

This method of handling does not require 
fast service to the distributing points as full 
stocks are maintained at all times. How- 
ever, when it comes to distributing the pipe 
to consuming public, speed of service is often 
a factor as in the oil and gas fields it is very 
often necessary to have available pipe in 
varying quantities in the shortest time pos- 
sible. 

Shreveport’s nearness to the great oil- and 
gac-producing areas in the Southwest would 
make it an ideal center for quick distribu- 
tion of pipe at the lowest of cost. 

The benefit of having large stocks of pipe 
near the point at which they are to be used, 
we believe, is best demonstrated by the fact 
that some distributors stored bargeloads of 
pipe in Shreveport in spite of the fact that 
it was necessary to move this commodity by 
rail into Shreveport from river terminals 
such as Vicksburg, Miss. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
their decisior in Investigation and Suspen- 
sion Docket 4699, wrought-iron pipe from 
Memphis to Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas 
(237 I. C. C. 161), have a rather complete 
coverage of the iron-pipe situation into the 
Southwest should the board desire more de- 
tailed information on this subject. 


STATEMENT OF THE RAILROAD 


Through courtesy of a representative of 
the railroads we have been furnished with 
their statement titled “Statement of the 
Railroads Before the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors November 26, 1945, in 
Regard to Red River Lateral Canal” in which 
certain aspects of the department of public 
works’ “The Case for Red River Lateral Canal” 
ar? criticized. 

While addressed to figures and conclusions 
of the State body, and we are sure they have 
or will reply in full, we cannot refrain from 
pointing out several] inconsistencies that ap- 
pear even to those of us who have had only 
limited contact with the preparation of ma- 
terial submitted by this State body. 

Throughout this statement they refrain 
from submitting terminal costs on petroleum 
and its production that are more nearly in 
line with the figures that have been used in 
their cases before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

In brief, what they have done is to criti- 
cize the line-haul costs used by the State 
for the reason that they are under those pre- 
scribed by the OPA as ceiling but have con- 
sistently refrained from calling attention to 
the terminal costs which they themselves 
have submitted in cases before the Inter- 
stete Commerce Commission when they de- 
sired relief to reduce rates to meet water 
competition. 

Also on page 10 of their statement, criti- 
cism is made of the metal product ratings 
used, especially those in table VIII and by 
their exhibit 2 attempt to show that the rates 
in that table are too low. 

This is done by comparing the ratings used 
with those applicable to Ouachita River 
ports. But in this connection, it should be 
noted that the rates shown in their ex- 
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hibit are lower than those used in table 
VItt. 

In spite of this fact, they, by some method 
of averaging not exactly clear to us, claim 
that the savings shown should be reduced. 

In conclusion we wish to point out several 
fundamental errors made throughout the 
statement of the railroad 

The first is that they apparently assume 
there is no cost to the public for handling 
of shipments other than the published tariff 
rates when the movement of commodities 
is by a land carrier. This is not often the 
case as loading or unloading of vehicle is a 
cost item regardless of the mode of trans- 
portation used. 

The second of these errors is that they 
seem to assume, with the possible exception 
of petroleum, that common carriers are used 
in handling interior traffic to the barge 
terminals. 

Investigation, we are sure, will dispel this 
belief, as all types of private carriers are also 
employed including drive-away of automo- 
biles. 

At several points in their statement refer- 
ence and comparison are made to Ouachita 
traffic and costs. 

We fee] it is not proper to compare the 
conditions existing on the Ouachita with its 
G6-foot channel to those that would exist on 
a 9-foot channel as proposed for this project 
as the costs would be entirely different. 

Possibly the most erroneous assumption 
made is that no savings should be aliowed 
when traffic can be secured near the con- 
suming point. 

This assumption is shown on page 23 
where it is stated that “undoubtedly the 
only cement that cculd be handled to 
Shreveport by barge is that originating in 
the Houston district” and again on page 24 
a statement is made that brick are produced 
in Waskom, Tex. 

We feel that it is not necessary to point 
out to this Board that business is not trans- 
acted in that manner. Articles are not ai- 
ways bought or sold at the nearest point of 
production. Too many other factors are in- 
volved. 





Compulsory Peacetime Military Train- 
ing—A Teacher Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1946 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, Washing- 
ton said, “Guard well the Constitution.” 
Now that we with our form of govern- 
ment have attained a preeminent place 
among world powers, we must guard well 
the education and advancement of the 
youth of this country. There is inserted 
herewith a letter expressing the views 
of a State leader of educators of this 
country: 

Oman, Nesr., February 4, 1946. 
Representative Compron I. WHITE, 
Representative of Idaho, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE REPRESENTATIVE WHITE: Dur- 
ing the next 2 or 3 weeks there will be hun- 
dreds of 18-year-olds graduating from high 
schools and completing one semester of col- 
lege work. What is their fate? The draft, 
of course, unless there are enough Congress- 

nen who believe that drafting minors is a 
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forward to a practicable and workable solu- 
tion. That is the essence of democracy, the 
mainspring of progress, and the assurance 
that the cause of health will be promoted 
as the Nation’s most priceless and enduring 


asset. 





Red River Lateral Canal 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUTSIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 8, 1946 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following statement by 
E. B. Wilson before the Board of Engi- 
neers for Rivers and Harbors in behalf 
of Red River Valley Improvement Asso- 
ciation in regard to Red River lateral 
canal: 

My name is E. B. Wilson. I am traffic 
manager of the Shreveport Chamber of Com- 
merce and have had the privilege of serving 
that organization in their traffic department 
for over 21 years. I am presently on loan to 
the Red River Valley Improvement Associa- 
tion and represent that associatior in this 
hearing. 

Prior to the time of my association with 
the Shreveport Chamber I was connected 
with a railroad auditing department whose 
line operated through the Red River and 
Mississippi Valleys between Shreveport and 
New Orleans. 

W first wish to congratulate both the divi- 
sion engineers office and the Department of 
Public Works of the State of Louisiana on the 
detailed studies made in connection with the 
prospective traffic and savings on that traffic 
for this proposed project. 

The department of public works study is 
entitled “The Case for the Red River Valley 
Lateral Canal” and accompanied the interim 
report as exhibit 1 (see subject 37). 

Is seems rather remarkable that the total 
tonnage and savings should be so near equal 
when consideration is given to the fact that 
different years were used and the material 
available for the separate studies was secured 
from entirely different sources and by dif- 
ferent methods 

The selection of the year 1939 or 1940, we 
feel, was proper.as these years more nearly 
reflect normal conditions than would any of 
the war years or the depression or semide- 
pression years prior to 1939. 

While we, of course, are not advocating the 
use of years other than those selected, we feel 
it is well to print out that had any of the 
years 1941 to 1944, inclusive, been selecjed 
greater tonnage and savings would have 
resulted. 

To substantiate this, we have prepared a 
study showing the increases that have oc- 
curred in both freight revenue and tonnage 
of the Southwestern Rail Lines since 1939. 
This statement is marked “A” and shows in- 
creases up to 115 percent in tons originated, 
75 percent in tonnage terminated and rev- 
enue up as much as 167 percent when com- 
pared with the 1939 figure. 

As we have previously stated, we feel that 
the traffic studies of both the Division En- 
gineers Office and the State of Louisiana are 
very complete and by complete we mean they 
cover the fields they were intended to cover,, 
but there are other factors of great impor- 
tance that are not fully developed and should 
have a great effect in arriving at proper con- 
clusions in this report. 


These omitted factors are of a varying 
nature. We will endeavor to develop them 
separately. 

UNDEVELOPED TONNAGE 

It is our understanding that the tonnage 
and savings shown in the appendix of the 
Division Engineers report as Table 9 were 
secured from the study of rail waybills made 
by the Board of Investigation and Research 
in 1939. 

If this understanding is correct, it is proper 
to point out that a substantial amount of 
traffic has been omitted from this report. 

Such omission includes all traffic that 
moved by Common Carrier Motor Truck, pri- 
vate truck, as well as that tonnage which 
originated on barge or steamship bills of lad- 
ing and were terminated by other modes of 
transportation in the territory covered by the 
report. 

To illustrate, we are aware of heavy move- 
ments of pipe and cereal beverage as well as 
& great deal of high rated tonnage that could 
not have been included if the study was 
confined to rail waybills. 

We are aware of the difficulty that would 
be encountered in making such an over-all 
survey but we respectively submit that some 
consideration and allowance should be made 
for this excluded traffic. 

We suggest that this might explain the 
difference between the total tonnage shown 
in the Depertment of Public Works’ report 
and that of the Division Engimeers Office as 
the figures subinitted by the Valley shippers 
and receivers to the State Board included all 
traffic they received regardless of the charac- 
ter of the carrier performing the service. 

There are several other smal} items such as 
the sugar and newsprint tonnage in Table 9 
of the appendix of the Division Engineers re- 
port that we feel are rather low but realize 
that when spot tests are made exaggerated 
figures both low and high are bound to ce- 
cur. We, therefore, will not press for any 
increase in these or other estimates that 
might be low. 

In the Department of Public Works Traffic 
Study, it is stated that it does not include 
all available traffic as the time element pre- 
cluded complete coverage. We believe that 
they should have allowed some increase in 
their estimates to cover this feature 

There is another point in that study that 
is worthy of note and that is the terminal 
cost shown in Table VI on page 33 covering 
petroleum and its products. 

While we. of course, are not in a position 
to contradict the figures used, we believe 
them to be high, as in cases before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission where the 
railroads were endeavoring to lower freight 
rates, terminal costs have been considerably 
below these figures. In fact, they are as 
low as 1% cents per 100 pounds in at least 
one case. 

In F. S. O. 16066 gasoline and kerosene to 
river points in Alabama (216 I. C. C. 127), 
this amount is shown as one of the cost 
factors used to reduce railroad rates to meet 
barge competition from the New Orleans dis- 
trict to Alabama. 

Again turning to the division engineers’ 
interim report we find under subject 35 on 
page 13 the folowing statement “Analysis 
indicates reasonable probability that lower 
cost transportation will stimulate commerce 
in the Red River Valley, but affords no con- 
venient basis for estimating specific volume 
and savings on future commerce.” 

This, we respectfully submit, is a matter 
that should have been developec further as 
we sincerely believe that undeveloped or only 
partly developed tonnage alone could justify 
this project. 

Chief among this category would be the 
tron ore deposits in East Texas, t’:e savings 
that would accrue from the refining of pe- 
troleum fm the vicinity of ite production and 
the distribution of pipe into the important 
oil fields of the Southwest. 


To substantiate this, we submit the fol- 
lowing: 


PETROLEUM AND PETROLEUM PRODUCTs 


In an exhibit of letters of declaration 
of intention and other matters submitted ¢, 
the ‘ivision engineer on 28 November 194; 
on page 13, there is a statement showing 
crude oil production in ~ast Texas and North 
Louisiana which indicates that there was 
produced over 28,000,000 tons of crude oj) 
within 100 miles of the proposed northern 
terminal of this canal. 

But by reference to page 15 of the same 
report, it will be noted that the construc- 
tion of refineries within the same area hus 
not kept pace with the crude oil production 

To supplement information now in the 
hands of the engineers we have prepared a 
3-page statement showing the production 
of crude oil, oil refineries, and crude ruy 
to still in the area near the proposed north- 
ern terminus of this canal. It is marked 
‘Statement B,” pages 1 to 3. 

The conditions shown, we submit, are 
brought about by the fact that transpor- 
tation costs of the refined product out of 
the producing area is too high when com- 
pared to the cost for points where barge serv- 
ice is available. 

Should barge transportation be made 
available to the source of production of the 
crude oil, then it would be more economical! 
to refine this commodity at its source than 
to pipe it to the refinery on a navigable 
stream and then ship via barge to the terri- 
tory normaliy served by North Louisiana 
East Texas, and South Arkansa. refineries 

To substantiate this contention we have 
prepared a statement marked “C” showing 
the freight rates on petroleum prescribed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
their Docket 17,000. part 4 and part 4a. to 
selected points in the southeastern United 
States and at border points along the Mis- 
sissippi River 

We have compared with these Commission 
prescribed rates the present rates in effect 
to the same points from Shreveport, La; 
El Dorado, Ark.; and Baton Rouge, La. 

There is also shown on the right-hand side 
of this statement the difference in trans- 
portation cost per gallon. represented by the 
different rates and on the bottom the tank- 
car price quoted in Shreveport on Decembe! 
5, 1945. 

As pointed out at the outset of this state- 
ment, I have been connected with the Shreve- 
port. Chamber of Commerce for over 21 years 
and during the early part of my service there 
was a division of the chamuver known as the 
Oil Refiners Division. ; 

The duties of this division were to handle 
traffic matters for the several Shreveport 
refiners and in the handling of this phase 
of their work it was necessary to keep aecu- 
rate reports of the shipments of petroleum 
from all the refiners who were members. 

I had access to these records as the work 
was done at an adjoining desk and at time: 
I participated in their work 

Considering this background, I feel tha’ 
I ean say without fear of successful contra- 
diction that at that tims one of the best, 
not the best, markets for Shreveport prod 
ucts of setroleum was in the States of Mis- 
sissippi, western Tennessee, Kentucky, and to 
somewhat lesser degree the points east c! 
that territory. 

In recent years the refining interests in 
Shreveport have seen this market slowly 4is- 
integrate and when consideration is given 
to the lower transportation cost of their com- 
petitors along the navigable streams we be- 
lieve the reason becomes readily apperent. 

When consideration is givem to all the 
factors; that is, the location of the proposed 
canal with relation to the of} fields in 


the world with resultant lower net in-bound 
cost and the demonstrated ability of the 
interior refineries to meet competition when 

















transportatisa costs are equal, we can see no 
reason why petroleum could not be marketed 
at great savings to the public from the pro- 
ducing district into the entire central United 
om done when transportation costs were 
equal and we firmly believe that it can be 
done again at a lower cost when this lateral 
canal is completed. 

We respectfully submit that this fact 
should be given consideration when future 
tonnage for this project is being considered. 

Before passing from this subject of petro- 
leum we think it would be well to call the 
attention of this board to the demonstrated 
inability of existing transportation agencies 
to develop the oil-refining industry. 

While there has been rapid expansion in 
crude-oil production in the territory pro- 
posed to be served by this canal, no corre- 
sponding increase in refining has resulted 
in the same district. 


IRON PIPE 


Also in the Red River Valley exhibit of let- 
ters previously referred to, attention was 
called to the advantageous location of this 
project when the distribution of iron pipe 
to the heavy pipe-consuming area of the 
Southwest is considered. 

This reference is made on pages 8 through 
11 and by exhibit 4. Copy of exhibit 4 is 
attached and marked “Statement D.” 

The territory included within the border 
of the red line on this map is the territory 
that could be served by Shreveport with iron 
pipe at less over-all cost than through either 
Memphis or Houston. 

This line takes into consideration the barge 
cost from Pittsburgh to Memphis and Hous- 
ton found to exist in Interstate Commerce 
Commission cases and an estimated cost to 
Shreveport. 

The cost to Memphis is $3.60 per ton, to 
Houston $8 per ton, and the estimated cost 
is $6.80 to Shreveport. This is the rate that 
we applicable to Camden, Ark., on the 
Ouachita River with its 6-foot channel. 

This estimate to Shreveport, we feel, is 
very conservative. 

Added to these costs are the out-bound 
rail rates as published in tariffs lawfully on 
file with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

The green line shown on this map is the 
point at which Shreveport rail freight rates 
meet those of Memphis and Houston on iron 
pipe when no consideration is given to the 
in-bounc costs. This is shown as a matter 
of information only. 

In view of the fact that only 100,000 tons 
of iron pipe, as well *s steel articles, are 
shown, we feel that this potential traffic and 
the vast saving that would be realized from 
such traffic have been almost entirely over- 
looked. 

It will be noted that Memphis, Tenn., and 
Houston, Tex., alone during the year 1939 
received 399,059 tons of barge pipe. This, 
of course, does not take into account the 
vast quantity received at other river ports, 
such as Vicksburg, Miss., Indian Village, La., 
“nd ports along the Ouachita River. 

When the territoiy that could be served 
by Shreveport with greater savings is con- 
sidered, we feel sure that this board will 
agree that the canal would soon be the 
major terminal point for this commodity in 
the South, 

The fact that iron pipe constitutes a con- 
tinuous and heavy-moving item into the 
Southwest is brought out. This study shows 
the tonnage of pipe handil:d by the south- 
western rail carriers during the years 1938 
to 1944, inclusive. 

It will be noted that 1939, the year used 
in this traffic study, is one of the Hghter 
traffic years, and, in spite of wartime diffi- 
culties, this article has continued to move 
inte thir area in ever-increasing volume, 
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A brief explanation of marketing practices 
of a number of large pipe producers will, we 
believe, assist this board in its deliberation. 

When normal transportation and market- 
ing conditions exist, pipe manufacturers ship 
in bargeload lots to distribution points along 
navigable streams from Memphis, Tenn., on 
the Mississippi River, to Houston, Tex., on 
the intercoastal canal. This movement is 
principally from the Pittsburgh area. When 
their products arrive at the barge terminal, 
they are placed in storage yards and dis- 
tributed to the consumers in the Southwest 
as needed by rail and truck. 

The reshipment, of course, is made from 
the distributing yard offering the least 
over-all transportation cost from point of 
manufacture to consumer. 

This method of handling does not require 
fast service to the distributing points as full 
stocks are maintained at all times. How- 
ever, when it comes to distributing the pipe 
to consuming public, speed of service is often 
a factor as in the oil and gas fields it is very 
often necessary to have available pipe in 
varying quantities in the shortest time pos- 
sible. 

Shreveport’s nearness to the great oil- and 
gac-producing areas in the Southwest would 
make it an ideal center for quick distribu- 
tion of pipe at the lowest of cost. 

The benefit of having large stocks of pipe 
near the point at which they are to be used, 
we believe, is best demonstrated by the fact 
that some distributors stored bargeloads of 
pipe in Shreveport in spite of the fact that 
it was necessary to move this commodity by 
rail into Shreveport from river terminals 
such as Vicksburg, Miss. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
their decisior. in Investigation and Suspen- 
sion Docket 4699, wrought-iron pipe from 
Memphis to Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas 
(237 I. C. C. 161), have a rather complete 
coverage of the iron-pipe situation into the 
Southwest should the board desire more de- 
tailed information on this subject. 


STATEMENT OF THE RAILROAD 


Through courtesy of a representative of 
the railroads we have been furnished with 
their statement titled “Statement of the 
Railroads Before the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors November 26, 1945, in 
Regard to Red River Lateral Canal” in which 
certain aspects of the department of public 
works’ “The Case for Red River Lateral Canal” 
ar? criticized. 

While addressed to figures and conclusions 
of the State body, and we are sure they have 
or will reply in full, we cannot refrain from 
pointing out several inconsistencies that ap- 
pear even to those of us who have had only 
limited contact with the preparation of ma- 
terial submitted by this State body. 

Throughout this statement they refrain 
from submitting terminal costs on petroleum 
and its production that are more nearly in 
line with the figures that have been used in 
their cases before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

In brief, what they have done is to criti- 
cize the line-haul costs used by the State 
for the reason that they are under those pre- 
scribed by the OPA as ceiling but have con- 
sistently refrained from calling attention to 
the terminal costs which they themselves 
have submitted in cases before the Inter- 
stete Commerce Commission when they de- 
sired relief to reduce rates to meet water 
competition. 

Also on page 10 of their statement, criti- 
cism is made of the metal product ratings 
used, especially those in table VIII and by 
their exhibit 2 attempt to show that the rates 
in that table are too low. 

This is done by comparing the ratings used 
with those applicable to Ouachita River 
ports. But in this connection, it should be 
noted that the rates shown in their ex- 
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hibit are lower than those used in table 
VIII. 

In spite of this fact, they, by some method 
of averaging not exactly clear to us, claim 
that the savings shown should be reduced. 

In conclusion we wish to point out several 
fundamental errors made throughout the 
statement of the railroad 

The first is that they apparently assume 
there is no cost to the public for handling 
of shipments other than the published tariff 
rates when the movement of commodities 
is by a land carrier. This is not often the 
case as loading or unloading of vehicle is a 
cost item regardless of the mode of trans- 
portation used. 

The second of these errors is that they 
seem to assume, with the possible exception 
of petroleum, that common carriers are used 
in handling interior traffic to the barge 
terminals. 

Investigation, we are sure, will dispel this 
belief, as all types of private carriers are also 
employed inciuding drive-away of automo- 
biles. 

At several points in their statement refer- 
ence and comparison are made to Ouachita 
traffic and costs. 

We feel it is not proper to compare the 
conditions existing on the Ouachita with its 
G6-foot channel to those that would exist on 
a 9-foot channel as proposed for this project 
as the costs would be entirely different. 

Possibly the most erroneous assumption 
made is that no savings should be aliowed 
when traffic can be secured near the con- 
suming point. 

This assumption is shown on page 23 
where it is stated that “undoubtedly the 
only cement that cculd be handled to 
Shreveport by barge is that originating in 
the Houston district” and again on page 24 
a statement is made that brick are produced 
in Waskom, Tex. 

We fee] that it is not necessary to point 
out to this Board that business is not trans- 
acted in that manner. Articles are not al- 
ways bought or sold at the nearest point of 
production. Too many other factors are in- 
volved. 








Compulsory Peacetime Military Train- 
ing—A Teacher Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1946 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, Washing- 
ton said, “Guard well the Constitution.” 
Now that we with our form of govern- 
ment have attained a preeminent place 
among world powers, we must guard well 
the education and advancement of the 
youth of this country. There is inserted 
herewith a letter expressing the views 
of a State leader of educators of this 
country: 

OmanaA, Nesr., February 4, 1946. 
Representative Compton I. WHITE, 
Representative of Idaho, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE REPRESENTATIVE WHITE: Dur- 
ing the next 2 or 3 weeks there will be hun- 
dreds of 18-year-olds graduating from high 
schools and completing one semester of col- 
lege work. What is their fate? The draft, 
of course, unless there are enough Congress- 
men who believe that drafting minors is a 
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vicious thing and who will work to end the 
draft as of September 2, 1945, immediately. 

To force these youngsters into Army camps 
since September 2, 1945, where they must 
submit to the tron heel of militarism is one 
of the quickest ways for the present Con- 
gress to end the American way of life. It is 
common knowledge that mo democracy is 
practiced in any Army camp at eny time. 
Besides there is ample opportunity provided 
for these children to learn to loaf, to drink, 
and to carouse. The statistics on venereal 
diseases among the members of the Ameri- 
can Army are a disgrace. What decent men 
and women can throw 18-year-olds into such 
environment, thus aiding and abetting the 
delinquency of our American youth on a 
national scale? Evidently the Canadian 
people think more of their youth than do 
the American Congressmen. The Canadian 
18-year-olds are not being drafted. They 
have freedom. 
. Any honest Army man will admit that vol- 
untary enlistments and reenlistments are 
plentiful enough to make drafting unneces- 
sary now. I have been told so by a respon- 
sible officer in a recruiting office. Then, why 
is the administration and Congress so deter- 
mined to continue drafting 18-year-olds? It 
is reasonable to suspect that there is some 
insidious reason for the procedure. Could 
there be another Pearl Harbor coming up 
which the leaders know about and desire to 
keep a secret? 

Yours very truly, 
FLORENCE B. REYNOLDS. 





To Think and Speak Clearly Without 
Confusion 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER A. RAMEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 8, 1946 


Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, a British 
statesman, who during the closing days 
of the First World War, came to the 
United States—I think with reference to 
a little loan—made a speech in my home 
State of Ohio, and said among other 
things that England already had suffered 
so severely that a century of sorrow 
would follow that conflict in their is- 
lands. He was, being an Englishman, a 
first-rate orator. You know what I 
mean—the voice, the accent, the world- 
weary air, the glittering phrases, the 
chairman-of-the-board clothes, and the 
main-dining-room manners. He made a 
great impression on those who heard him 
and the next day the paper printed prac- 
tically everything he said. It was a fair 
and generous news treatment, I would 
say, but the man whc wrote the editorials 
differed somewhat—although he praised 
the orator highly—with the speaker. A 
century of sorrow, remarked the editor, 
would madden the world. He suggested 
that while he got the gentleman’s point, 
he felt that the visitor had somewhat 
overspoken himself. Britain has had 
tough going, the editor said, but so have 
a lot of other people, and history records 
no instance of one tragic act or a tragic 
era of several years becoming a century 
of sorrow. 


“Even the Confederates,” he said, 
“stripped of their fortunes, deprived of 
their slaves, undernourished and badly 
clothed, half sick and bereft of their 
loved ones, achieved a measure of happi- 
ness in a very short time, and were light- 
hearted and gay long before 1870. By 
1872 they were producing no end of 
comedians,” said the editor, “and sending 
most of them to Congress.” ‘The gentle- 
men from the South will please remem- 
ber that I am quoting an editorial and 
that the sentiments expressed therein do 
not necessarily represent any opinions 
of my own, although I have been ac- 
cused of worse offenses and with more 
accuracy. Anyway, that is the kind of 
editorial it was. You have to be in the 
mood for it, I suppose, as you do for this 
speech of mine. ‘There was, of course, a 
sponsoring committee of the chamber of 
commerce which had brought the Eng- 
lish visitor to town and they were indig- 
nant. They did not see the pictures of 
the man on page one, and apparently 
did not even look at the three and a half 
columns of news, or the eight-column 
line on the front page. They went di- 
rectly to the editorial, and picked out 
the one sentence or two in which the 
editor had suggested that maybe the 
visitor had unwittingly exaggerated a 
bit, and how they raised hob with that 
editor. I do not know how the contro- 
versy ended but the chamber of com- 
merce was mad at the editor for a long 
time, a situation which has happened 
before and since in many cities and in 
time everybody forgot about it, as is the 
way of all flesh. 

Shortly after the First World War and 
in its final stages we had a quick-tem- 
pered period of a year or more, during 
which nobody seemed to want to get 
along with anybody else. We had held 
our tempers and had worked together, 
and it was quite a strain. Finally we 
got rid of the pressure and then we 
started in to hammer each other again. 

We again are in a condition, having 
whipped Germany a second time, com- 
parable to that of 1919 and 1920. Weare 
quick tempered and most of us are hop- 
ped on one subject or another, and this 
time in our history, as was 1919-20, has 
become a time of irresponsible oratory. 
Oratory, as you may have heard, has been 
defined as indiscretion set to music. 
About our native American oratory at 
this time in our history, as was the case 
in 1919, there is the flavor of cocksure- 
ness. Whether a man is speaking on the 
necessity for sharing the secrets of the 
atomic bomb or is advocating a Govern- 
ment subsidy for the National Plant- 
More-Trailing-Arbutus Society he seems 
to be certain, beyond the shadow of a 
doubt, that unless everybody votes his 
way, all the voyage of our lives will be 
bound in shallows and in miseries. 

The condition I describe is peculiar to 
war. I am intimately familiar with the 
postwar oratory of the First World War 
and of the present or recently ended, we 
hope, World War. The similarity is un- 
mistakable. I am familiar also through 
childhood memories of tales my uncles 
told me and through my reading with 


the postwar period following the 
War. The same “my way or nothings 
tone was in the speeches of the seventies 
and eighties too, I can assure yoy 
Whether it was Thaddeus Stevens and his 
followers or the men from south of the 
Potomac, or the newly returned generals 
in my own Ohio, it was always the same 
To have heard James J. Blaine tel) jt 
there was no future for America unless 
he was able to build the Fort Smith and 
Little Rock Railroad, and to hear Henry 
Woodfin Grady tell it at Atlanta, there 
was no chance for the Southern States or 
the Northern States either, unless the 
cotton planters started to raise some. 
thing besides cotton. Well, to mention 
an instance, they are still raising nothing 
but cotton and the world has not yet 
come to an end, that is, unless some ora- 
tory I heard the other night forecasts the 
end of everything. If I remember cor- 
rectly this latest argument was to the 
effect that the word “fissible” instead of 
the word “fissionable” be used in S. 1717 
relating to the atomic bomb, research 
having to do with it, and patents which 
later may be obtained relating to it. 
Disaster will follow unless the word is 
changed. 

I started to do this speech as a maga- 
zine article and call it Some Aspects of 
Oratory of the Postwar Character, Show- 
ing the Similarity Between War as In- 
dicated by the Finality of What Spell- 
binders Say, but the article was too long, 
and so was the title, so I decided to do 
it as speech and merely call it The Hor- 
rors of War. 

I would be neglecting the subject if 
I did not devote at least a part of the 
time I have to the postwar oratory of 
the left. 

For the left, ladies and gentlemen, sur- 
passes all other groupings of American 
life at least in one respect. They are 
surer than anybody else that unless they 
have their way something worse than 
anybody else has ever suggested will hap- 
pen to everybody. The motto of the left 
used to be “Arise, comrades, you have 
nothing to lose but your chains.” That 
stirring Marxist injunction has now been 
changed. What they are saying now is 
“Damn your story; listen to mine.” 

Maybe that is due to the fact that no- 
body on the left ha: any cha‘ns any more. 
The chains, if we believe everything we 
hear, are now shackling free enterprise. 
Anyway and whatever the reason, you 
do not read much about chains now ex- 
cept in PM, the adless newspaper, and 
then it is only in connection with a 
recommendation that chains be affixed to 
somebody they do not like. 

The extreme right, called Fascists by 
the left, is calling the left communistic, 
and shaking their heads in solemn belief; 
they finally have sold themselves that 
the American way of life is “one forever. 

Oratory, emitted from the lungs of 
orators with cathedral chimes and 
Waterbury movement, was never more 
interesting than it is right now, and | 
urge all of you to hear as much of it as 
you can and to remember as little of it as 
possible. 
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Some of you may be able to make a 
nice piece of change out of collecting 
and studying it, for nothing that any 
person can write will be quite as ridicu- 
lous as the excerpt itself, and I imagine 
that a grouping of these excerpts will 
provide delightful reading. You can call 
the collection Not Quite Gone With the 
Wind, and it should be a best seller. 

All of which is preliminary to a few 
words I have to say today which I assure 
you are not oratorical. The fine-drawn 
tempers of most of us, the preoccupation 
with the various causes we espouse, the 
misplaced emphasis on things which 
most of us, quite sincerely, set heavy 
importance, together with the habit of 
the times, I refer to the habit of point- 
ing to complete disaster as the alterna- 
tive of our own particular frustrations, 
should cause us to do a little calm re- 
flecting. We have got to practice the 
praccical, and we must eternally remind 
ourselves that the world is not coming 
to an end tomorrow—or even soon there- 
after. 

While the atomic bomb changed the 
character of warfare and is changing 
the nature of international relations, 
while it conceivably can change com- 
munications, industry, shipping, and 
many other related activities of man; 
we should remind ourselves that it has 
not changed man at all. 

He continues to be pretty much the 
same sort of creature he always has been. 
He knows a little more now than he ever 
did, and he is frightened by things which 
were undreamt of in our knowledge of 
a few years ago. 

But the lessons he learned in the home 
in which he was reared, the precepts of 
Poor Richard’s Almanac and the un- 
changing and irrefutable lessons of Holy 
Writ are forming his conception, as they 
always have, and Singly and in the mass, 
will determine his course of action. 

Iam aware that I may now be accused 
of being naive, and comparable to that 
well-meaning gentleman who a few days 
ago dismissed the controversy between 
the CIO and the United States Steel 
Corp. by saying that the whole matter 
should be left to the Golden Rule and 
principles of Christian adjudication. 

I knovy quite well that if that remedy 
were feasible it would work. I know also 
that if we had had for 1,900 years a gen- 
uine widespread devotion to the Chris- 
tain faith in practice and performance 
we would have had no wars, even those 
which were definitely excited by reli- 
gious differences. 

But I am childlike enough to hope and 
to believe that devotion to the faith of 
our fathers will help us at least to 
achieve a certain calmness in these dis- 
tressing times; particularly with refer- 
ence to the extreme bitterness which 
controversy has aroused. 

After all, what can we do in the face 
of these frightening problems which 
press down upon us? We can recog- 
nize the truth of the fact that one man’s 
life and preachments are isolated and 
futile. He can be effective only when 
acting in unison. What should be his 
course? His course should be formed on 
the basis of his experience. He can do 
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only what seems to be best to him. What 
should guide him? Obviously there is 
nothing better than Christian principles. 
What are his reliances? They are the 
common ordinary reliances of life as we 
know it. Work, thrift, prudence, unity, 
the recognition that every man would 
like to be a little bit better than he is. 
The essential good will of all peoples once 
they are informed. Education. Infor- 
mation. Understanding. 

Oratory ha: forced a lot of us to think 
that we must present some answer, as 
unusual and as breathtaking as the 
atomic bomb, to the questions we face 
merely because they are big and un- 
precedented and frightening. My point 
is that we can face them only with the 
assets we have always possessed, and 
these I have just recounted. 

As a Nation we owe two hundred and 
ninety-seven billions. That is quite a 
problem. Here in our own country and 
with reference to other countries, we face 
the problem of what to do about the 
atomic bomb. And that is truly a fright- 
ening question. All over the face of the 
earth people are in rebellion, and that 
poses many a question for us. Weare in 
Japan and in Germany. How long-should 
we stay? Or should we? Great Britain 
wants to borrow $4,000,000,000 or more. 
Can we afford to lend it? Can we afford 
not to lend it? 

These are the questions, some of them. 
Our weapons are the capsule weapons of 
our daily lives. We Americans know 
enough to go to those among us who are 


better informed than we are for advice. - 


We have experts and we call on them. 
But the basis of our procedure is the es- 
sential common sense of the common 
man. We must practice the practical. 

I need hardly point out the fact that 
Russia and Great Britain have foreign 
policies which cause a lot of us to look 
for the indirect and the mysterious and 
the delayed effect of cause. We are look- 
ing for them to pull, as the saying goes, 
something smart. I think that a sound 
study of either proves that common sense 
is at the basis of what they.do, the moves 
they make, the plans they propose. Self- 
interest in varying degrees enlightened 
and common sense guide them, and these 
virtues should guide us. There is noth- 
ing smart about them. They are in- 
tensely practical. They make use of the 
experts among them and these experts 
are guided by the common sense of their 
leaders, who are common men lifted 
slightly in stature. 

We can well afford todo the same. The 
year 1946 instead of being a year of con- 
troversy and baffling and confusing ideas, 
each pushed by a group of fanatics, ought 
to be a year of national common sense. 
As a Nation we are greater than either 
Russia or Britain and greater than our 
late enemies. All we need to do is to use 
the assets, mental and physical, that we 
have, and guide the use of them on the 
basis of practical procedure, the proce- 
dure we have always found workable. It 
built our country, our cities, our great 
schools, and our great businesses, and in 
it is the solution for our difficulties of 
today. 
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Label Thinking Our Greatest Danger to 
Democracy — Well-Informed Public 
Opinion Is Vital 
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Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me, I take pleasure in presenting and in- 
serting in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
what I think is one of the finest contribu- 
tions in editorial writing which I have 
ever read. I believe it to be especially 
appropriate at this time, especially in 
the history of our Nation and in our 
international relations. 

As a Member of this great Congress I 
wish to again emphatically say it will 
mean everything to the permanency of 
our democratic way of life if some ways 
or means can be found and some methods 
used whereby people of America can 
learn what the facts are and then learn to 
think through these facts themselves, 
then participate in the political life of 
their Nation as the result of informed 
thinking. Both sides of every issue 
should be known to all people who have 
to determine the issues. Only by an in- 
formed democracy can there be an en- 
during one. Only as the individuals who 
make public opinion think through for 
themselves by having facts of both sides 
before them can there be an enduring 
democracy. 

This editorial appeared in the Long 
Beach Independent, which is one of the 
two newspapers printed in my home city 
of Long Beach, Calif., under date cf 
February 1, 1946: 


LABEL THINKING 


A well-informed public opinion can usually 
be depended upon to make the right decision. 
No people in the world have such an oppor- 
tunity of being well informed as the Ameri- 
can people. But few take advantage of the 
opportunity. With the opportunities avail- 
able to read or hear both sides of each issue 
most of our people let someone else do their 
thinking for them. 

A well-balanced newspaper has columnists 
presenting all sides of controversial issues. 
Some of these columnists are definitely to 
the left, some to the right. Some present 
views and conclusions opposite to those of 
the editor of the paper. But when all are 
read and considered, a well-balanced view of 
all issues is ascertained. 

The trouble is that some newspapers will 
not carry columnists who are opposed to the 
views or policies of the paper. But even 
where such controversial viewpoints are pre- 
sented the readers are prone to read only 
those with which they agree. If newspapers 
slant their news and use only columnists with 
which they agree, the tendency is to have only 
one class of subscribers and readers. 

The same condition is true of the radio. 
The average listeners who have a favorite 
radio commentator turn off the commenta- 
tor who has expressed views with which they 
disagree. The result is that they become 
label thinkers. They actually do not think, 
but rather accept the views of someone who 
expresses opinions that fit into their social or 
economic class. 
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Business and professional men have the 
habit of meeting only those who move within 
their economic and social groups. They meet 
the same people in the office, at luncheon, 
and at social functions. Because they all 
have the same views and problems they 
come to feel they know what the public is 
thinking. Their daily lives are like being 
on a merry-go-round. They get off at the 
same place each day. Their thinking or con- 
clusions are labeled. They have not exposed 
themselves to any ideas not expressed within 
their own limited circles. 


This is also true of workers. It is par- 
ticularly true of union members. They read 
their union bulletins or papers. They asso- 


ciate chiefly with other union members, listen 
to radio programs recommended by the 
unions. They become labeled and Class 
conscious. Rarely do they make an effort 
or have the opportunity to meet the empldéyer 
or professional man. They have little under- 
standing of the employer’s problems. 


Between these two groups is the two-thirds . 


of our people who are neither employers or 
union members. They are the white-collar 
workers, farmers, clerks, schoo] teachers, and 
individually employed people. These peo- 
ple are the best balanced in their thinking 
and attitude toward our social and economic 
problems. But even these people fall into 
label thinking. They fall into the habit of 
only reading or listening to those who express 
views with which they agree. 

There are many sides to each issue, and 
all sides are available to anyone seeking the 
facts. Our freedom of press and of speech 
makes it possible to express different views. 
Where there is competition between news- 
papers and radio the people are assured of 
such facts and views being presented. But if 
the individuals are too lazy or too narrow 
to expose themselves to all the facts and 
views, they become label thinkers. Label 
thinkers are the greatest danger to a democ- 
racy where a well-informed puhlic opinion 
is so vital. 


L. A. C. 





The Labor Bill Offers Both Sides Equality 
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Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial ap- 
pearing in the Toledo (Ohio) Times: 


THE LABOR BILL OFFERS BOTH SIDES EQUALITY 


The so-called tough labor bill seems 
destined to win approval in the House of 
Representatives despite vigorous opposition. 

The Case bill, as it is known, has with- 
stood the impact of at least 20 amendments, 
all designed to compromise its regulations. 
Members of the House are determined to re- 
store order to chaotic industrial conditions 
through justice established by law. 

If there is anything wrong with the bill, it 
is probably calling it “tough.” Actually it 
demands nothing more than orderly reason- 
ing in the settlement of labor disputes which 
are threatening to restrict production for 
years. 

The bill would set up a Government medi- 
ation board with the power to step into labor 
situations, and with enough authority to 
forbid lock-outs or strikes for a period of 
30 days. It also would permit the use of 
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court injunctions against both management 
and labor. It would outlaw boycotts and 
violence on ‘the picket lines. And, most im- 
portant, it would provide for civil suits which 
could be filed either by labor or management. 

The bill seeks equality in the treatment of 
unions and industry. In doing this it invests 
unions with a financial responsibility which 
has been missing from the labor picture. 
The bill would make it possible for a union 
to sue a company, and for a company to sue a 
union. Fines and other penalties could be 
levied against either through regular court 
procedure. 

The bill is not “tough” or unfair to anyone, 
If a company violates a contract, that com- 
pany could be sued. The same applies to 
unions. This is the kind of equality and 
justice upon which the firm foundation of 
our independence has been erected. It is 
justice as we have come to recognize it 
through our court system. In business life, 
if a man violates a contract, he can be, and 
often is, sued. And if the courts find him at 
fault, his assets can be attached until settle- 
ment is made. 

Such a bill would stabilize labor. It would 
make the union member realize that his 
union has made a contract for which he is 
personally responsible. It works the other 
way with equal effect. If a company breaks a 
contract, the union can sue, instead of strik- 
ing, ge* a court judgment, and collect dam- 
ages in cash. 

What the Case proposal provides is that we 
shall, if it becomes a law, throw our labor 
disputes, just as we do with all other dead- 
locked business disputes, into the courts. 
Under such a program, most of our labor diffi- 
culties should soon disappear. 

If a company should lose a decision, its 
funds could be impounded until settlement 
is made. The same principle would apply 
if a union lost a court decision. And you 
can rest assured that the unions are not going 
to pay much out of their treasuries to em- 
ployers without getting wise to the fact that 
law is law. So long as it would work both 
ways, nothing could be fairer. 

The law also discourages violence in picket 
lines. It would contribute much to making 
order out of the chaos which already has 
frozen much of America’s production. 

The Case bill will never injure an honest 
and just man, whether he represents a com- 
pany or a union. Both would receive the 
same justice upon which we have built our 
whole system of personal security. 





Statehood for Hawaii Important to Future 
American Policy in Pacific 
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Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I wish to present some of the 
opening paragraphs of an article in the 
Christian Science Monitor of January 14 
by DeWitt H. John on the question of 
statehood for Hawaii. 

The author of this article is a staff 
writer of the Christian Science Monitor 
who served in the Hawaiian Islands as a 





naval lieutenant on the Pacific Fleet 
staff of Fleet Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, 

Mr. John has pointed out very effec. 
tively the importance of the question of 
statehood for Hawaii to future American 
policy in the Pacific in the paragraphs 
of his article that follow: 


Should Hawaii, melting pot of many di- 
verse races, cross roads of Pacific commerce, 
strategic outpost of American military power, 
be admitted as a full-fledged State in the 
American Union? 

This question, vigorously debated in the 
decade preceding Pearl Harbor, is of particu. 
lar urgency today because of its relation to 
future American policy in the Pacific. 

The present is a transitional period. The 
pattern of American peacetime policy is just 
beginning to emerge. 

By deciding the Hawaiian issue, Congress 
will take an important step in deciding the 
character and extent of United States policy 
and influence in the Pacific. 

? *- s . o 

If Congress, in a formal vote on the Hawai- 
ian bill now pending before a House commit. 
tee, were to reject Hawaiian statehood, this 
step—plus prospective American relinquish- 
ment of authority in the Philippines and 
eventually in other Pacific-Asiatic areas— 
well might be interpreted in foreign capitals 
as presaging an equivocal or weak-kneed 
American policy in the Pacific. 

If, on the other hand, Congress should 
decisively grant statehood to Hawaii, Ameri- 
can hegemony in the Pacific would be con- 
firmed. Such a vote would move the do- 
mestic frontiers of the United States proper 
2,200 miles westward, establish the first over- 
seas American State, and establish an Ameri- 
can lake between San Francisco and Honolulu 
secure beyond reach of any vicissitudes of 
policy. It would serve notice on the world 
anew that the Central and Western Pacific 
constitute a defense zone of the United 
States. 





The Great Falls Army Air Base 
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Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I am 
including in the Recorp a ietter and a 
brief in support of the retention, by the 
Army, of their air base at Great Falls, 
Mont. The letter and the brief explain 
far better than I can, the need and the 
usefulness of this base. I know, Mr. 
Speaker, I speak for my colleagues from 
Montana in the House and Senate as well 
as for the people of my State on this 
matter. It is my hope that the Army 
and the Congress will see fit to retain 
this exceptionally good base. To quote 
the words of Mr. Charles B. Anderson, 
chairmen, airways committee of the 
Great Falls Chamber of Commerce: 


“We believe that common sense in plan- 
ning for the defense of our country in 
the future, demands that this base, above 
all others, be retained as a permanent 
installation.” 











The letter and brief follow: 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 

Great Falls, Mont., January 29, 1946. 
rhe Honorable Mike MANSFIELD, 

The House of Represenatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MIKE: The No, 1 project of the Great 
Falls Chamber of Commerce for the year 1946 
is to see to it that the Army air base east 

f the city, known as the East Base, be made 
a permanent air-base installation. We 
earnestly solicit your assistance in this proj- 
ect. While we understand this base has 
already been selected by the Army as a per- 
manent site, we nevertheless believe that its 
ultimate destiny will rest with the Congress. 

Our reasons for wishing this Army air 
nase to be made permanent are not entirely 
selfish, though we believe it would be a fine 
hing for both our city and the State of 
Montana. Primarily, however, we believe 
that common sense in planning for the de- 
fense of our country in the future, demands 
that this base, above all others, be retained 
is a permanent installation. 

To support our beliefs we have prepared 
the enclosed information for your study and 
consideration. We trust that you will di- 
ect this information to the proper commit- 
tees when this matter comes before the Con- 
vress and that we may have your assurances 
yf support. If you desire further evidence 
f the necessity for the retention of the 
Army air base at Great Falls as a permanent 
base, or if you wish additional copies of this 
brief, please feel free to Call on us at any 
ume, 

We have discussed this matter with Mr. 
£. W. Rising, our Washington representa- 
tive, who will be glad to cooperate with you 
in every way possible. Mr. Rising’s address 
is 710 Atlantic Building, 930 F Street NW. 

With kind personal regards for your con- 
tinued success, we remain, 

Respectfully yours, 

Grrat FALLS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 

Cc. B. ANpERson. Chairman, 

Airways Committee. 
Brier In SUPPORT OF RETENTION OF THE ARMY 

Air Base at Great Fatus, Mont., as 4 Pza- 

MANENT ARMY AIR Base 
(Prepared by airways committee, Great Falls 

Chamber of Commerce, January 29, 1946) 


THE ARMY AIR BASE, GREAT FALLS, MONT. 
Strategic geographical location 


The Army air base at Great Falls, Mont., 
is located in a highly strategic spot in any 
defense system for the country. It is the 
most northern base just east of the pro- 
tective Rocky Mountain barrier where 
weather for flying is as nearly perfect as 
can be found anywhere in the United States. 
(See attached exhibit.) It is the nearest 
fully equipped Army air base to the friendly 
Canadian Province of Alberta, with which a 
fine community of interest has been de- 
veloped during World War II. It is the only 
such base in a very extensive surrounding 
area and thus necessary as one of a chain 
of such bases extending either east-west or 
north-south. It is the only ATC base be- 
tween Michigan and the Pacific coast. 

A port of embarkation 

The Great Falls Army Air Base has served 
as the principal port of embarkation for 
men and material destined for Canada, 
Alaska, and Russia all during the war and 
has proved itself as the logical point for 
such operations. On a recent map issued 
by the National Geographic Society, Great 
Falls is designated as the only principal in- 
land “kick off” base to foreign points in 
the United States, all others being located 
at coastal points. This base ts the United 
States terminus to the only fully equipped 
air route to western Canada and Alaska, 
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(Facilities on this inland air route are given 
im detail in this report.) 

The airfields and facilities along this 
route are so complete that it can be flown, 
and has been flown, by so-called short-range 
aircraft. It is the only route to Alaska that 
now can be flown by such aircraft, which 
makes it of great importance to the private 
flyer in the coming postwar years. 

Gateway to the top of the world 

It is generally admitted that in the future 
it will be particularly important to control 
the air routes over the “top of the world.” 
Great Falls is the natural gateway to this 
area from the United States. Not only is it 
on the shortest air route from some 41 per- 
cent of the land area in the United States 
(see map) but it is nearest to the Canadian 
porder which is an advantage (though per- 
haps not a controlling one) for border clear- 
ance and customs. 


Labor market for aircraft maintenance at 
Great Falls 


An important necessity for the operation 
of an air base is the quantity and quality 
of available labor. The Great Falls Army 
Air Base now employs between 1,300 and 
1,400 civilians, with a monthly pay roll of 
approximately $225,000. Most of this labor 
force consists of men and women experienced 
in aircraft maintenance. Additional sources 
of such labor are available from the west 
coast factories whose operations are now be- 
ing curtailed and to which many of our 
previous citizens went for the duration. 
They can be expected to return if work ts 
available here. Other sources which can 
be expected will derive from the transfer 
of certain ATC operations from Canadian 
points to the Great Falls Army Air Base 
during the next 3 months. 


Facilities at the Great Falls Base are “tops” 
for maintenance 


A special section is appended outlining the 
equipment and facilities at the Great Falls 
Army Air Base. It should be noted that these 
facilities are the best available for the work 
that would be done at a permanent base. 

This base is of great importance as a 
stopping point for military aircraft. Here, 
singly or in groups, planes in transit may 
be serviced completely. It is being used for 
such purposes daily at the present time, and 
the importance of this factor cannot be over- 
emphasized. 

A field for Reserve fliers 

We are advised that there will be a large 
number of men with commissions in the 
reserve forces of all branches who must of 
necessity maintain their efficiency ratings 
through constant study and by flying a cer- 
tain number of hours each month. There 
is no field properly equipped to provide the 
planes and service which they will need with- 
in several hundred miles of Great Falls which 
is the only field available to men of Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, northern Idaho, and west- 
ern North Dakota. This is an important fac- 
tor to consider in connection with the main- 
tenance of a trained Reserve in case of emer- 
gency. 

National Guard Air Force 

It is probable in the future that squadrons 
of the National Guard Air Force will be 
based in Montana. Being centrally located, 
the Great Falls Army Air Base would logically 
be used by a portion of this air force both 
for regular training and for summer ma- 
neuvers. It is the only base fully equipped 
now to handle such operations in Montana. 

An air squadron is composed of 35 officers 
and 200 men. 

Proven support of the Alaska wing 

It has been amply demonstrated that the 
Great Falls Army Air Base is an essential 
unit to the support of operations in Alaska. 
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During the war a truly remarkable record in 
the transport of planes, men and material 
north from Great Falls by air was established. 
This record is summed up in an article 
printed in the Great Falls Tribune, a copy 
of which is attached. 

Plans are already under way to conduct 
many Alaskan operations aimed at a full un- 
derstanding of the North Polar regions and 
at the protection of our country from attack 
over the pole, which to and from many world 
centers provides the shortest route and one 
which is easily flown with modern equipment. 
Information about facilities for this research 
work in Alaska is still in the category of 
restricted information. 


The Alaska Highway 


The importance of the Alaska Highway was 
also proven during the war. Its length is 
bordered by emergency landing strips used 
by the smaller fighter aircraft which were not 
equipped with radio and thus had to fly con- 
tact from Great Falls to Fairbanks. The 
highway runs parallel to the established air 
route more fully described herein. It is a 
means for maintaining the telephone and 
telegraph lines erected during the war from 
the United States to Alaska. 

The Alberta government and the United 
States Government appear to recognize the 
desirability of maintaining this highway as 
a permanent road both for the militcry and 
the tourist. As a means of communication 
it is all important as are those other means 
which it parallels. Great Falls is virtually 
the southern terminus of all these means 
of communication being on the only direct 
route to the southern end of the Alaska 
Highway by road. 


Importance to Montana 


As mentioned above, the civilian pay roll 
at this base amounts to about $225,000 per 
month. Total disbursements. however, ex- 
ceed $1,000,000 per month. Thus the air 
base must be classed as hig business and as 
such it would be of considerable importance 
to the economy of the State. 


Climate in Great Falls, Mont. 

While Great Falls is a northern city it is 
a@ comfortable city in which to live. A letter 
appearing in the Great Falls Tribune from 
a soldier who had been stationed here for 2 
years, written as he was being separated 
from the Army on October 28, pays us a nice 
compliment in this respect: “Having lived 
in the Middle West for many years and on 
the east coast for 15 years prior to entering 
the service and with the completion of 2 
years in Montana, my choice for a year- 
around climate would be right here in Great 
Palis.” 

We have had extremes of temperature but 
neither heat nor cold are oppressive due to 
the absence of moisture in the air. Humid- 
ity is low in summer and winter, thus one 
neither shivers in winter nor drips in sum- 
mer. Evenings are always cool in the sum- 
mer and there is nearly always a fresh breeze 
to temper any heat during the day. The 
famous Chinook winds in the winter soon 
break a cold spell and snow seldom remains 
on the ground for long except in the moun- 
tain areas. 

Average rainfall is only 148 inches. We 
boast of approximately 300 clear days a year. 
FPxamination of the weather reports at Gore 
Field (Great Falls Municipal Airport) for 
the 12 months ending February 28, 1945, 
reveals that there was not a single day in 
the 12-month period when it was impossible 
at some time of day for multiengined equip- 
ment to land and depart. On an hourly 
basis, which is decidedly the most unfavor- 
able basis on which to make a study, the 
records show that only 2.8 percent of the 
hours during the entire year were closed to 
flying, and only 3.4 percent required the use 
of instruments. 
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Meteorological data on Great Falls 


Annual precipitation as taken from the 
records of the United States Weather Bu- 
reau: 


Annual precipitation for past 6 years 


Inches 
DD dnd véctncnibinmeuahnaamauiad 9.89 
DED Sdtissimtcinwcisuedsoteeawndnna 12. 09 
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Inches 
BOB gn ceed mala bee ee 17. 64 
9006 Woo sedi. ced. J 14. 55 
SONG on sin cb toned ee 13.96 
TONG 6 wkccsdnamedda dan diedadenee 14.21 
S006 <i. cannieenssncelbeta ae 13.51 


Average annual precipitation for past 54 
years, 1892 to 1945, inclusive—14.8 inches. 











Temperature Total snow- 




















Total pre 
5 ae Mean tem- snteat’ fall un- 
Weather perature oe melted in 
Highest Lowest mene inches 
| 
See ihniisndis eS 24.1 53 | -3 1.72 25.0 
Re eee et ee 33. 4 66 -!) .32 2.0 
i 51.6 78 28 . 80 4.8 
POR ins icadcdendiewsicdaleluteaneel 54. 6 92 2B 2. 60 6 
PG cadhactindion hiabcdtnscbleedadbanee 70. 2 $3 48 . 85 0 
SU ora nbcsdleteinccindciusicizesteietsede 71.7 97 47 . 20 
er a eg ee 56. 8 93 36 3. 24 = 
Se race asd anita Seca eciestee ennai neeeaeee 51.1 82 31 1.49 T 
I ee a th ae ok dee oeaieinie 38. 8 70 20 67 1.1 
MEd. < sic: -s dihocikaliunseedeaacatalitesmies 35. 6 67 —15 . 76 5.5 
eee ee ae r= 23. 6 43 -9 .53 8.5 
ann ssinksitionanimiieisetd mama eel 28. 6 | £4 —3 . 32 5.7 
OES cs ethttleinee wteai tee eration wainhda tte decal iablialainnigan timid settee 13. 51 53. 2 
Ue NG? ....... ocantdunbibtatnaatnnicediaandet 28.6 §3 -6 99 7.6 
eect tates ileal clita 33. 8 57 -—6 . 50 10.4 
I re a ed 65.4 78 29 .04 0.0 
I snd ane tba cnet ctshtciachemebisaalanieahe 59.4 89 27 1,31 7 
NS ~ibdl bac dddoibebaadibeaiinnt ceciedeks €4.8 89 46 1,44 0.0 
Pe icctamdabtnh sticks cabudisinekeecadsibiiiiten 67.6 v4 43 1, 24 0.0 
ST cnet is tational oteiasisieiniibettoinaies gemuiciadineneaitihiekaniaae 57.8 93 36 3. 88 0.0 
NN Re a ea enna cai ee neha 57.2 £6 | 29 1.15 = 
MG Un, 2 iiss cab linsuadbeaatimenatadle 47.2 74 30 . 75 T 
PINES .5s 5 cinct a cleat tbuuesnaibiieeueedecta ation 25.3 Es sk 1, 47 16.3 
DT .s5 dcctnndtionnicabindtcninadncaidiedim 24.1 52 —5 44 16.0 
FOIE «2. coco conn snewnceceneentitavooonsces g- 33. 3 57 10 = 
TOUR ncdhudvilduslusbekhtentandebe tis kamiae Laeoteeeemeed fpatetncnneornenentetes 14. 21 32.3 








Brief description of airports, distances, and facilities on the Sunshine international air 
route from Great Falls, Mont., to Fairbanks, Alaska 























Distance 2 il a _ e ; . aia 
“se a from last | Standar¢ of pavec tadio ontro: direction ih 
Airport name field ighting ! runways range tower finder approach 
| (air miles) (feet) system 
a ee —---— -- --- SS 
Great Falls (east base).....| Terminus | Yes....... &,850 | Yes....__- pe Yes 
IE OIE ciecinicnmpacanwe OR 1 FOR. casbax. 8,600 | Yes . [_ = darndniomthiiinnmmenan orien 
Lethbridge... ....---..-...- 14,3 08.....3 3,700 | Yes..____. Wet. i. RET 
NO SRN oes ig i BEE 4,700 | Yes... | Ves disuse 
ade bain inisiatn Seetued : 3,400 | Yes_. | anopeadieaadiaiaiaanniies 
iiss oct! (eM cd =. ck bien beef laces 
Namao (satellite 6,800 | Yes.._...- Oiniradinn Yes Yes 
ROT. 5,400 | Yes.......| Yes... WOK adctad Yes 
Grande Prairie............- 6,500 | Yes....... DRS chad Re te castes 
Port Ot; Jee... .nccccececci 6,700 | Yes_..... + TOR os ORs Wtcomel 
Were DOOR. cc ndcunteovse 6,400 | Yes_. , et fg Re: 
Watson Lake.............. 5, 500 | Yes....... ee ue 
I iii onus Dein 217 cai Se BOR ccncses UR os aa Yes. 
SN i 1a... +g ie CA fo ea Yes... 
IR. J obk tou ncetebene @T Teeb...ce< 5,100 | Yes_.....-. | WOE: . cdi cbisdeneda 
RP DR cdidinneccnitinnatce 88 | Yes....... WOO 4 i Wess ois. ct ORC cin taeekaans 
RS cin cumynsiebniice ff Ee A tae 
a Sa ea a a 9,200 | Yes.... ROR ocreda ta Yes 
Weeks (municipal) ?....._. apesiiaante bo coon atliecane eo Cee Le eee 
Mile 26 (satellite) *__.._-_- S Sechapitcace LAT: OO fn. L cncibtieetani tainly halal 





1 Standard lighting includes beacon and boundary lights, obstruction lights, flood and runway lights, and in most 


cases, instrument approach lights. 


2 Weeks, the municipal airport at Fairbanks, has 5,300 feet unpaved runway. 


control tower part time. 


5 Mile 26, the satellite airport at Fairbanks, has 6,600 feet paved runway 
part time on request, and a practice low approach system. 


It has runway lighting only, and 


It has standard lighting, contro! tower 


Note.—There are landing strips at frequent intervals along the Alaska Highway, which parallel the inland air 


route 


These were used by the men who flew fighters and other ships too small to be fully equipped with radio and 


imstruments and who thus flew contact all the way to Fairbanks. 
3etween most of the major fields described above there are other emergency landing fields which are unpaved but 
into which the larger aircraft could get in case ofemergency. These fields have lighting facilities consisting of boundary 


and obstruction lights. 


A telephone line parallels the Alaska Highway and there is a teletype system in operation between Great Falls, 


Fairbanks, and Anchorage. 


fource: Public Relations Office, Great Falls Army Air Base. 


Facilities at the Army air base, Great Falls, 
Mont. 

1. Maintenance is so set up at the Great 
Falls Army Air Base that work can be done 
here, which means that the whole job of 
major overhaul can be done besides modifi- 
cation and ordinary maintenance. The 
shops and hangar facilities listed below are 
amoug the finest in the Nation and are in 





operation now, thus assuring an available 
labor force. 

(a) Field class: 89H Ri L5 S6. 

R1: Voice station, tower, range, homing 
device. 

L5: Beacon, boundary obstruction lights, 
flood light, contact runway lights. 


S6: Fuel, storage, major aircraft, major 
engine repair. 








89H: Hard surface runways, 8,900 feet. 

Instrument approach systems: 

Radio range. 

SCS 51 (for practice only). 

CAA instrument low-approach system. 
AACS communication systems available, 
Army weather—regional weather station: 
Controls all weather for entire route from 
Great Falls to Fairbanks, and also long- 

range forecasting, and so forth. 

CAA weather available at Great Falls. 

ATC traffic-control center located in Great 
Falls. 

(b) Runways: 

Four runways, each 8,850 feet by 300 feet 
wide; 150 feet in center of each runway is 
5-inch concrete; gross weight, 120,000 pounds, 

Taxi strips: 22,350 feet (linear feet) , 75 feet 
wide. Constructed of 5-inch hot mix. 

Ramp: 4,889 feet by 500 feet. Constructed 
of 5-inch concrete. 

2. Twin hangar (permanent buildings): 
All concrete; roof, wood and built-up roof- 
ing; each hangar, 64,000 square feet; shops, 
80.200 square feet; office space, 12,000 square 
feet. 

3. Building No. T-280—Hangar (permanent 
building): 26,329 square feet; floor and 
foundation, concrete; walls, concrete and 
wood; roof, wood, 45-pound rolled roofing; 
over-all floor space, 206 feet by 127 feet. 

4. Building No. T-210—Hangar (perma- 
nent building): 43,026 square feet; floor and 
foundation, concrete; walls and roof, wood, 
55-pound paper. 

5. Bomb sight storage building: 1,217 
square feet; floor and foundation, concrete; 
walls, concrete and wood; roof, wood, 45- 
pound rolled roofing. 

6. Air Corps supply warehouses (tempo- 
rary buildings): 11 warehouses, 1,520 square 
feet; 1 warehouse, 2,000 square feet; 7 ware- 
houses, 8,977 square feet; 1 warehouse, 9,000 
square feet; 1 warehouse, 9,040 square feet. 

7. Quartermaster warehouses (temporary 
buildings) : 3 warehouses, 9,600 square feet. 

8. Storage tanks: Gasoline, 11 underground 
tanks, capacity 275,000 gallons; oil, 2 oil 
tanks, underground, heated, capacity 17,625 
gallons each: Diesel oil, 1 tank, underground, 
capacity 15,300 gallons; drain oil, 1 tank, un- 
derground, capacity 15,300 gallons. 

9. Railroads: 7,410 linear feet. 

{From the Great Falls Tribune of November 
23, 1945] 
8,645 PLANES FLOWN NORTH THROUGH HERE— 

5,590,000 POUNDS OF CARGO, PASSENGERS, MAIL 

TO ALASKA AND RUSSIA 


Emphasizing the importance of Great Falls 
as the principal point of departure for air- 
craft ferried to Alaska and Russia and as 
a major port of aerial embarkation to the 
north during the war, figures of the Army Air 
Forces show that 8,645 aircraft and more 
than 5,590,000 pounds of cargo, passengers 
and mail passed through the east base and 
Gore Field. 

The Army Air Forces report covers the pe- 
riod from April 1942 to August 1945 and dis- 
closes that aircraft passing through Great 
Falls for Alaska included 80 heavy bombers, 
842 medium bombers, 1,394 light bombers, 
5,367 fighters, 844 transports, and 118 other 
types of aircraft. 

Traffic originating at the Great Falls Army 
air base from December 1943 to August 
1945, and flown north included 10,450 pas- 
sengers, 3,055,974 pounds of cargo and 15,688 
pounds of mail. Weight of the passengers 
and their baggage totaled 2,518,696 pounds. 

It was disclosed in the communication 
that under present plans the Great Falls 
Army air base will continue to be used by 
the Air Transport Command as a base for 
scheduled services to Alaska at least through 
June 1946. Plans for the period after next 
June will depend on future military air trans- 
port and ferrying requirements. 











Lincoln Day Address of Maj. Gen. 
Edward Martin, Governor of Penn- 


sylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 8, 1946 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I inelude the following address of 
Maj. Gen. Edward Martin, Governor of 
Pennsylvania, at the annual Lincoln Day 
banquet of the Republican Members of 
the House and the Women’s Republican 
Club of the District of Columbia, Statler 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., Thursday eve- 
ning, February 7, 1946: 

Mr. Toastmaster and fellow Americans, in 
this time of critical and momentous deci- 
sions, it is appropriate to consider American 
policies at this Lincoln anniversary meet- 
ing. Abraham Lincoln more truly typifies 
our way of life than any other American. A 
Republican meeting its an appropriate place 
for such discussions, because under Repub- 
lican Party leadership this Nation has made 
its greatest material, cultural, and spiritual 
progress. 

Lincoln was born in poverty. He knew 
the value of work, tolerance, thrift, and per- 
sistence. He advocated equality of opportu- 
nity for every American. He urged everyone 
to acquire property. He took part in gov- 
ernment. He was proud to be a politician. 
He suffered political disappointments, but 
he did not sulk. He believed in party dis- 
cipline. 

Lincoln’s place in history is secure, and 
the Republican Party needs no apology. His 
way of life and the accomplishments of our 
party are a great part of the real America. 
The greatest honor we can pay him is to 
strive for a government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people. 

To do this in a representative republic we 
must have two great political parties. If 
one becomes too powerful, the country may 
drift into dictatorship. Germany and Italy 
were examples of one-party government. 
With more than two parties, party responsi- 
bility is lost. Prance is an example of party 
paralysis. 

Our parties have decided the great issues 
of the past: State rights, banks, central gov- 
ernment, sound money, territorial expansion, 
slavery, free trade, imperialism, conserva- 
tion, education, labor policies, taxation, the 
public debt, the Monroe Doctrine, the pro- 
tective tariff, and a host of others. 

Our political parties must again devide 
great issues. The Republican Party has al- 
ways been the progressive party. Today, as 
the minority party and the loyal opposition, 
it must again declare its position on the 
great issues of these times. 

The preservation of freedom is the basic 
issue. America is a land of dreams. It has 
been so since the days of the first settlers. 
They came here to escape tyranny. They 
wanted to be free to work out their own 
destiny, to worship as their conscience dic- 
tated, and to govern themselves. They carved 
a Government out of the rough to maintain 
certain inalienable rights. They have fought 
for these rights in their courthouses, in leg- 
islative halls, and on bloody battlefields. 
The story of America is the most dramatic 
story in history. We should recite it with 
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pride and reverence, because freedom is cost- 
ly. Millions have paid for it with bicod. 

There are great words in the story of the 
American Nation and its Government: 
“In ence”; “freedom”; “inalienable 
rights”; “the pursuant of happiness.” They 
are sacred words. Wars have been fought to 
maintain them. Through the fabric of our 
laws runs a golden thread preserving the 
rights of the individual. 

The word “liberal” once meant much to 
Americans, but its integrity has been de- 
stroyed by the blatant, breast-beating, rab- 
ble-rousing, tub-pounding politician, seek- 
ing votes at any cost. “Liberalism” once 
meant freedom. Today it is used by Com- 
munists, Socialists, and revolutionaries, and 
many so-called liberals would now extend 
Government at the expense of individual 
liberty. 

The Bill of Rights is the keystone in the 
arch of our liberties. Every attack upon it 
must be defeated. Legislation destroying 
property, the rights of the public, the right 
to work at the job of our choice; public 
grants and governmental subsidies—all these 
must be watched by the picket posts of 
freedom. 

The right to liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness is older and greater than those 
three great documents, the Magna Carta, the 
Declaration of Independence, and the Con- 
stitution. It is a God-given right. Free 
governments are constituted to preserve it. 
That is why religion is hated in dictator- 
ruled and communistic countries. 

Strange doctrines are now being preached 
in the United States. They menace freedom. 
Discontent is being sown here as it was for 
generations in Europe. Ways are being 
opened here like the roads over which Hitler 
and Mussolini marched the people of the 
Old World to destruction and death. 

Many politicians are playing with com- 
munism. They are playing with political 
death and national suicide. Communism 
teaches hatred. It rules by hate and raw 
force. It offers something for nothing until 
it gains control, and then sets its steel-shod 
boots upon the neck of the common man. 

Are we following that pattern? We are 
now offering everybody something—lower 
taxes, higher wages, more subsidies, more 
profits. Are we trying to fool ourselves? 

The Republican Party must face the threat 
to national financial solvency. We are told 
tax reduction is coming and the Budget will 
be balanced a year from now. We heard the 
same solemn announcements before the war. 
Year after year we saw the Budget swing 
farther out of balance. Budgets can be bal- 
anced only by spending less money than we 
collect in taxes. Beware of fancy bookkeep- 
ing. 

Germany and Italy started downward over 
the road of bad fiscal policy, and in the end 
led their people through the red gates of war. 
As the party of loyal opposition we must de- 
mand a sound fiscal policy, with a balanced 
Budget and an equitable tax system. We 
need a complete audit of the United States, 
for in 12 years the New Deal has spent at least 
$500,000,000,000. The records should be 
examined to see where this money went. 
The audit should be extended to social secu- 
rity, pump-priming, public projects, and to 
the costs of the war itself. This was the 
people’s money, and they are entitled to 
know how it was used. 

There should also be an audit of all our 
commitments, actual and proposed, to the 
nations and to the peoples of the world. 
How much have we loaned or given? How 
much do we propose to give and loan? 

What is the reason for much of our 
trouble? It is the debt. Today, it totals two 
hundred and seventy-five billions. It is the 
greatest debt in all history. Sixty billions of 
it existed before the war started—sixty bil- 
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lions spent on doubtful projects and huge 
Federal pay rolls. 

What can be done? We can demand the 
swift demobilization of the huge army of 
Federal pay rollers. Senator Byrn says there 
are at least 2,000,000 surplus Federal em- 
ployees, who are adding a burden of more 
than $5,000,000,000 a year. This is a terrific 
waste, in view of the fact that the entire cost 
of the Federal Government in any peacetime 
year prior to 1932 was less than four billions. 

“Tax and tax, spend and spend, elect and 
elect”’—that is still the New Deal formula. 

We know it is bad: we know it is danger- 
ous; we know that all expenses must be cut; 
we know we must start to liquidate that 
giant debt and stand as a solvent America 
in an insolvent world. 

The Republican Party has another heavy 
responsibility. It must give a sense of direc- 
tion and balance to American foreign policy. 
For years before World War II the New Deal 
muddled, side-stepped, and evaded on foreign 
policy. Its blundering diplomacy may now 
fumble away the peace. The present na- 
tional administration has no battalion of 
direction. 

We saw what happened before the war; we 
saw Mussolini move; Japan drive into China; 
Germany march into the Ruhr—but we did 
not get ready. We came down to Pear! Har- 
bor unprepared. The people are entitled to 
know who blundered there, for an army or 
navy may be defeated, but there is no excuse 
for a surprise. After years of warning, we 
came unready into battle, fighting for our 
lives almost barehanded. 

Certainly we did a m gnificent job after 
the war started. Certainly we organized and 
trained the greatest and best Army, Navy, 
and Air Force .n the history of warfare. Cer- 
tainly we fougrt all over the globe and de- 
stroyed the undefeated armies of the world. 

After Pearl Harbor we did build 72,000 
ships; 250,000 airplanes; 100,000 tanks; 3,- 
400,000 motor cars. We did make 43,000,000,- 


000 rounds of small ammunition; 17,000,000 
rifles and pistols; 600,000 cannon, and 
1,000,000,000 artillery projectiles. 

But remember that much of this great 
undertaking could hav: been done, and 
should have been done, before the guns 
roared :<t Pearl Harbor. Remember, also, 


that it Was dome under the free competitive 
enterprise system, fostered and encouraged 
by the Republican Party for half a century, 
in a free land where men work in freedom 
at the job of their choice. 

The Republican Party must guard against 
over-centralization. Ou, forefathers were 
farsighted. They feared centralized gov- 
er ‘nent. They set up plans for checks and 
balances to protect us against ourselves. 
They gave us three branches of government: 
legislative, executive, and judicial. They 
created three levels of government: local, 
State, and Federal. They tried to bring gov- 
ernment closer to the people. They gave 
the citizens of each local unit power to 
govern themselves. As Republicans we must 
as a sacred duty maintain these wise checks 
and balances. 

Republicans must deal with another and 
vital domestic problem. We eagerly seek the 
industrialization of all suitable sections of 
the country. This can be done gradually 
in the spirit of free enterprise. It cannot be 
done by Government direction, for Govern- 
ment cannot change the bases of industry 
without destroying the morale and the wel- 
fare of the worker. We cannot do it in the 
Russian way. 

Nor can we deal with labor in the Russian 
way. Republicans have recognized that labor 
has three inherent and inseparable rights: 
the right to work where it chooses; the right 
to organize and bargain collectively; and the 
right to strike. The Republican Party should 
and will defend these rights. 
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We should encourage sympathy, under- 
standing, confidence, and cooperation be- 
tween employee and employer, and make 
Government the impartial friend of both. 
All organizations must be responsible organi- 
zations whose agreements are kept. Before 
employees and employers can join with Gov- 
ernment in a national effort for production, 
prosperity, and good will, Congress must lay 
down a clear and definite labor policy. That 
policy must be based upon laws and not men. 

In fixing wages we must never forget that 
the worker’s savings at the end of the year 
are what count. The worker as well as the 
employer must have a profit. 

Our tax programs must encourage risk 
capital. Taxes must be kept as low as pos- 
sible. They are paid by the sweat of labor. 
Taxes are Geducted from the gains of both 
labor and capital. Subsidies and grants are 
paid in taxes. They must be sparingly made. 

We Republicans will remember that our 
Nation has earned world leadership. The 
war has shown that the American form of 
government and our way of life are the 
soundest in the history of organized nations. 
Dictatorships, limited monarchies, and par- 
liamentary governments all failed to stop the 
savage drive of the Axis Powers to enslave 
the world 

America must assume leadership in the 
movement to insure world peace. That 
effort will require all the intellectual, mate- 
rial, and spiritual resources of the world’s 
best nations. It must be based upon justice 
and righteous living. Its terms must be 
fully understood by the people of the con- 
tracting nations. 

Material gains and new territory are not 
American objectives. We do seek the privi- 
lege of living in peace and good will in a 
friendly, liberty-loving family of nations. 

: We do not demand that all groups accept the 
“pattern of the American Repubiic, but we 
do insist that all war-breeding forms be 
eliminated. 

Spot assistance—food for the hungry, 
clothing for the naked, and warmth and 
shelter for the unfortunate—must, of course, 
be given to the limit of our ability to give. 

Loans of money and industrial goods must 
be made more guardedly. In the past we 
have helped nations and they have used 
that aid against us. These forms of foreign 
help must be scrutinized. The American 
people must know about these loans. They 
can be a cause of future disagreements, dis- 
ruption and conflict. The people should 
know the purposes, terms and security of 
these advances. Before they are made we 
shoulda know whether we have the money 
to loan and the rate of interest. We cannot 
remain solvent if we loan at an interest 
rate less than the money costs our taxpayers. 

For the long pull, the best foreign aid is 
prosperous trade. Regardless of all the 
solemn nonsense of the economic morons, 
money and profit make the wheels go round, 
abroad as well as at home. World prosperity 
depends upcn large seale and profitable ex- 
change of goods. 

The Republican Party has always believed 
in world trade. It is a fact that the sound 
progress of commercial relationships among 
nations, as well as the industrial expansion 
of America, has always advanced under Re- 
publican administrations. Our party has 
always favored a trade policy giving all na- 
tions equal access to world markets. 

In noncompetitive goods, which form two- 
thirds of normal trade, that is simple enough. 
It is not so simple in competitive goods. 

Living standards must be considered. We 
cannot lower the living standard of American 
workmen and farmers. We hope to raise the 
living standards of other nations to our own 
level. We cannot do this by destroying our 
‘own economic stability. 

In the field of foreign policy, America has 
not defined its intentions toward Germany 
and Japan. Our job in these conquered 
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nations is to prevent future aggression, 
harness the energies and abilities of their 
people to useful purposes, which in the full- 
ness of time will permit them—chastened 
and sobered—to reenter a friendly family of 
nations as full members. 

Here again, as in all foreign relationships, 
our help must be spiritual as well as mate- 
rial; perhaps as much of one as the other. 
These demoralized people need inspiration 
as well as food, courage as much as coal, and 
guidance even more than cash. 

It is time for action here at home. We 
must form our order of battle against the 
forces of regimentation and governmental 
control; against bureaus and commissions; 
against hundreds of thousands of political 
Federal employees; and against Government 
by Executive order. Congress must again 
assert its full powels. 

Free competitive enterprise, with the free- 
dom of the individual, is at stake. The day 
of the political opportunist and patronage 
hunter must end or we can fail as a nation. 
It is a time for courage. The Republican 
Party can win in 1946, but it must stand 
for the old-fashioned American ideals of 
thrift, tolerance, hard work, and the love 
of God. It must be aggressively led and 
aggressively organized. It must be aggres- 
sively financed by all those who believe in 
its principles and value their liberties. The 
“dollars for freedom” program announced by 
Chairman Brownell today offers the oppor- 
tunity to help in a great cause. 

We can help make America solvent by hard 
work and common sense. It cannot be done 
by “planned economy” that is planned by 
men who never earned a dollar. It takes 
more than planning to create wealth. It is 
created at the forge, in the mine and in the 
fields by men with tools in their hands— 
by the bitter sweat of men’s bodies and 
brains. 

America has seen wealth created by men 
seeking work, making work, and finding work. 
It has seen men carrying the Bible, the rifie, 
and the ax carve a land of plenty out of 
the wilderness. That same spirit still lives. 

The inalienable American right to the pur- 
suit of happiness for which 12,000,000 men 
and women in uniform served and suffered 
is sacred. It must be preserved. 

Every consideration must ve given to the 
veteran and his dependents. Remember, he 
is the cream of the crop, the doe and pro- 
ducer of the future, and he will pay the 
greater part-of the tax bill. 

In the memory of Lincoln and ot the more 
than 1,000,000 Americans who, in all our 
wars, have died that liberty might live, let 
us by humble, sincere, and thoughtful effort 
safeguard the ideal’ for which they perished. 

The war that has ended was the worst 
catastrophe in the history of mankind. No 
other war approached it in magnitude. It 
was both the greatest effort and the greatest 
disaster in the annals of the world. 

The scope, the accomplishments, and the 
unselfishness created b) its terror and bru- 
tality have given America a mighty asset in 
the millions of fine, brave, and seli-disci- 
plined men and women who ‘an be de- 
pended upon during these critical times. 
They know their America was a wilderness 
continent that has been made into a land 
of industry, plenty, culture, and good will. 
They know it is a land of deep religious con- 
victions. They know it became great through 
free, competitive enterprise, and under the 
inalienable right of *he individual to the 
pursuit of happines. 

These veterans want a land of opportu- 
nity. We all want a land of opportunity. 
We want a free and dynamic America. We 
can have it by all working together, through 
Divine Providence and under the Constitu- 
tion. 

Let us giory in American achievcments. 
Let us keep the watch and avoid a surprise 
attack from within our gates. 





Address of Hon. Margaret Chase Sm; 
of Maine —_ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 
HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 8, 1946 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address of my col- 
league, Hon. MarGaret Cuase Smits, be- 
fore the Women’s National Republican 
Club in New York on January 26, 1946: 

Mrs. Pratt, Captain Stassen, distinguished 
guests, and fellow Republicans, the welfare 
of the people of America is the responsibility, 
and should be the accepted objective, of the 
Republican Party. Welfare means jobs, 
homes, health, and happiness. The approach 


, to the attainment of this goal must always 


be objective rather than subjective. We can- 
not judge the desires and living conditions 
of others, especially of 140,000,000 people, by 
our own desires and living conditions. 

In other words, we must determine and 
appreciate what the other fellow wants and 
what he has to put up with, in order to give 
him what he desires and deserves. It’s again 
time to talk about a Republican program, 
and it must be patterned along these lines 
if we are to retain the support of the elec- 
torate. 

Now is the time to apply this approach 
The public sees in the Democratic Party, and 
in the present administration, a great con- 
flict of suspicion, selfishness, and subjective- 
ness of various groups, all clamoring for 
themselves, completely disregarding the de- 
sires and rights of any group other than their 
own. 

The Democratic Party and the Democratic 
administration have grown decadent. They 
are plagued with lack of initiative, imagina- 
tion, and ability to get things done. 

We cannot completely discount all of the 
effective things done by the Democrats while 
they have held control of the Federal admin- 
istration. We must particularly give them 
credit for some of the social reforms which 
they have fostered. These changes have 
raised the standard of living of the common 
man. But whatever the Democrats have pro- 
vided on this score in the past, their program 
now seems to have reached a dead-end street 

The present administration has bogged 
down at the end of a blind alley because of 
its “do nothing” policy of coasting. Ther- 
is only one way to coast—down hill. The ad- 
ministration is relying on time, instead of 
action, to work out the many complicated 
and crucial problems confronting us. 

But we can’t criticize unless we can offer 
something better. We can’t fin? the solu- 
tions unless we analyze the problems. 

What are those problems, and what are the 
attitudes of the factions vitally affected by 
them? They are: 

1. The international organization for 
permanent peace and our relations with the 
United Nations, particularly Britain, China, 
and Russia. 

2. Domestic reconversion and industrial 
peace. 

3. The continuation of social reforms. 

Of course, it is fundamental and obvious 
that all nations of the world desire per- 
manent peace and national security. There 
are no differences among nations in this de- 
sire. 

But there are vast differences in the views 
of the various nations as to the manner and 
p ocedure. Unfortunately, it is this differ- 


ence as to approach, rather than to the ob- 
ject itself, which has created and aroused 








suspicions of the nations of each other as to 
each nation’s real desire. 

We want bases in the Pacific because we 
fee] that peace in the Par East and the Pa- 
cific can best be guaranteed by us. Russia 
is suspicious of our desire for Pacific bases 
because to her it represents a potential threat 
to her national security rather than the best 
means of maintenance of peace in that area. 
similarly Russia wants bases in the Mediter- 
ranean. England regards this as a threat to 
her life line. The occupation of Germany and 
Japan has aroused suspicion among the lead- 
ing United Nations because of their differ- 
ences of opinion as to the best way to keep 
Germany and Japan from threatening the 
world again. 

The atomic bomb has created the greatest 
suspicion among nations. This is more 
graphically understood when one realizes 
that it is possible for any nation in this world 
to be subjected to an atomic bomb attack 
without knowing who the attacker might be. 
In such an atmosphere suspicion is almost 
inevitable. 

Means to remove these suspicions cannot 
be developed overnight. The only way that 
we gain confidence in others is through 
knowing them better, knowing them as well 
as possible. True friendship cannot be ob- 
tained without association, without exchange 
of ideas and opinions, and, most important of 
all, without determining and appreciating? 
the desires and living conditions of the other 
tellow—our world neighbors. 

It will take time and great effort to learn 
what we need to know about our neighbors 
of the world, To obtain their friendship and 
to encourage closer association, we must also 
aid the people of other nations to learn about 
us. 

Too often political discussions are moti- 
vated by irresponsible charges of one party 
against the other—of irresponsible accusa- 
tions of communism or imperialism in de- 
rogative comparisons with other nations. 
This is not the desired approach. It is 
wholly ineffectual because the American pub- 
lic is too intelligent to be swayed by cries of 
“wolf, wolf” which they have heard too often. 
This approach is not only ineffectual, it perils 
mutual confidence and interest among the 
nations. 

Any iepublican who resorts to this ir- 
responsible course does his party and Nation 
a disservice. It is not the way to make 
friends and influence people—it is not the 
way to get votes for the Republican Party. 

Suspicion and selfishness equally threaten 
cur domestic peace. This is most unfor- 
tunate when we are on the verge of a new 
world—a world of peace that offers a fuller 
and happier existence. I say we are on the 
verge of this new world because we have yet 
to reconvert our energies, capacities, and 
facilities from the wartime objective of de- 
struction to the peacetime objective of con- 
struction, 

While millions of Americans are pleading 
for homes, for automobiles, for household 
appliances, for clothing, for food, this Nation 
is afflicted with critical shortages of these 
items. It is ironic that such shortages exist 
when our potential civilian production is 
greater than it has ever been before. 

During the war the production of food, 
clothing, housing, and transportation equip- 
ment for military purposes was the greatest 
the world has ever known. But with the 
war having ended nearly 6 months ago, we 
still have no promise of substantial civilian 
production of living necessities in the near 
future. ‘ 

How does it happen that we have these 
shortages in this land of plenty? It is be- 
cause, while World War II has been won and 
is ended, this Nation is in the grips of another 
war—domestic and industrial. What prompts 
this? Suspicion and inability of the war- 
ring groups to understand and to appreci- 
ate the desires and rights of each other, 
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Labor is suspicious of management—be- 
cause of management’s past history in ex- 
ploiting labor to the fullest. Management 
is suspicious of labor because of labor’s ever- 
increasing demands and refusal to accept re- 
sponsibility. The public is suspicious of both 
because each demands greater monetary re- 
turns for which the public is called upon to 
sacrifice. 

But labor, management, and the public 
have become suspicious of the Democratic 
administration because of its do-nothing 
attitude. It has exhibited a distressing lack 
of imagination and courage to meet the prob- 
lems squarely. 

Herein lies the great opportunity of the 
Republican Party to secure public confidence 
by supplying a specific and progressive pro- 
gram for the solution of differences between 
labor and management. We cannot win by 
merely accusing the administration of letting 
things coast along. We must offer something 
that is better and more specific. 

This problem is similar to the experiences 
of the three great powers at London. You 
will recall that the foreign ministers of the 
United States, England, and Russia closed 
that meeting without tangible progress. 
Most observers considered it a complete fail- 
ure, but their later meeting at Moscow 
brought about very definite results. 

What accounts for this difference? Just 
this—the London meeting prepared the way 
for what happened at Moscow. The min- 
isters got acquainted by talking frankly, 
often bluntly, with each other. They pre- 
pared themselves to do business when they 
should nex: meet. I am confident that the 
more these foreign ministers meet, the better 
they know each other, the sooner practical 
and working friendly relations will material- 
ize 


Now what happened in the industrial war 
at home? A meeting of the “ministers” of 
labor and management was called by the 
President. Like the London Conference this 
labor-management get-together was a fail- 
ure—no agreement resulted. 

But can’t we take a cue from the second 
meeting of the foreign ministers—the one 
they held at Moscow-—the one that produced 
agreement? Because the first labor-man- 
agement conference failed is not any reason 
we should give up such attempts. 

I believe that the President should call a 
second labor-management conference or as 
many as are needed. The more they meet, 
the less their differences, the greater their 
understanding and agreement. 

The Democratic Party has abandoned its 
number one program—social reform. It is 
true the President has urged the passage of 
legislation on such measures as the FEPC, 
full employment and unemployment com- 
pensation, but the controlling factor in the 
shelving, frustration, and defeat of these 
bills by Congress has not been the Republi- 
can Members. It has been the key and piv- 
otal Democrats who, as chairmen and high- 
ranking members of committees handling 
these legislative matters, have opposed or en- 
couraged opposition by their committees. 

No, the criticism of Congress by the Prest- 
dent in his message of January 3 was leveled 
against the members of his own party. It was 
an admission by its leader that the selfishness 
of warring factions within the Democratic 
Party had resulted in a sit-down strike by 
the reactionary Members. The President 
did a disservice to the liberal Members of 
Congress, Republican or Democrat, who have 
supported these particular measures of social 
reform. 

Herein lies another opportunity for the Re- 
publican Party to accept a specific and a 
clear-cut leadership on a maiter of vital im- 
portance to the common man. Our party 
can and should push through these meas- 
ures of social reform. By so doing we will 
keep the faith of the people—a trust which 
the Democrats have broken. By so doing we 
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will have proved ourselves by actual results 
instead of promises. By so doing we will! 
have proved that it is now the Democratic 
Party that ts controlled and plagued by reac- 
tionaries rather than the Republican Party. 
By so doing the Republican Party will have 
provided a leadership of imagination and 
initiative that rises above the level of 
ineffectual mediocrity. 

It is my sincere belief that suspicion and 
lack of understanding are the greatest men- 
aces to the solution of vital problems and 
issues of our country today. This is no time 
for careless criticism. This is no time for 
timidity. This is no time for selfishness 
This is no time for suspicion. 

This is a time for leadership, for imagina- 
tion and initiative, for confidence, apprecia- 
tion, and understanding of the position of 
the other fellow. This is the time to be 
specific—the time for courage to stand up and 
be counted. This is a time to be objective 
Yes; we must know and understand each 
other. ; 

The Democratic administration has re- 
vealed its ineptitude to meet these problems 
with courage and resourcefulness. In fact 
the record of the administration on critical 
domestic problems is admittedly a long list of 
failures. This admission is made by Demo- 
cratic leaders with the excuse that their in- 
tentions have been good. We all know that 
the road to failure is paved with good in- 
tentions. 

Unless the Republican Party can provide 
this leadership in a constructive, specific, and 
unselfish manner, there is little reason for 
optimism in the affairs of this Nation. The 
time for winning on the other fellow’s mis- 
takes and errors is over. Victory by default 
is hollow. This is a time for winning by 
performance, by performance that builds, 
progresses. and justifies confidence. 

If we do this, the electorate will take the 
much-discussed reorganization of Congress 
into its own hands, it will return the control 
of the House to proved leaders, it will re- 
organize with Republicans. 





Statehood for Hawaii Asked by San 
Francisco Chamber 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 8, 1946 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
board of directors of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce adopted unani- 
mously on January 31, the report of its 
world trade committee in approval of 
H. R. 3643, a bill to enable the people of 
Hawaii to form a constitution and 
State government to be admitted into 
the Union on an equal footing with the 
original States and passed the resolution 
which follows: 


Whereas the people of the Territory of 
Hawaii have demonstrated beyond question 
their loyalty and patriotism to the United 
States; 

Whereas they have expressed by majority 
vote their desire to assume the iesponsibility 
of statehood; 

Whereas the policy of the United States 
Government is one of self-determination: 
that peoples be allowed to choose freely their 
own form of political status; 

Whereas the Territory of Hawaii has at- 
tained the stature in every respect to qualify 
as a State; and 








AGL 


Whereas the Territory of Hawaii now meets 
the necessary requirements for statehood: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors of 
tle San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, 
after full study of the matter, recommend 
the approval of H. R. 3643 under which the 
Territory of Hawaii will become the forty- 
ninth State of the United States and it will 
form a constitution and State government 
to place it on an equal footing with the 
other States of the United States. 





The Late Harry Hopkins 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF.REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 8, 1946 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, the 
late Harry Hopkins, a dominant figure in 
the administration of the late President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, passed away 
very recently. While he was born at 
Sioux City, Iowa, he spent the formative 
years of his life at Grinnell. Iowa, and 
attended Grinnell College and never en- 
tirely severed all connection with Iowa. 
His father conducted a small-town, yet 
successful, harness shop or saddlery. 

The late Harry Hopkins was perhaps 
closer to President Roosevelt than any 
other individual who was in any way con- 
nected with the administration and 
exerted a profound influence upon the 
policies of the administration. He was 
Secretary of Commerce, Administrator of 
WPA, adviser to the President in foreign 
relations, and, in fact, negotiated some of 
the agreements with foreign nations, and 
it appears that he was at all times at the 
President’s right hand for aid and coun- 
sel. 

I saw and was with Mr. Hopkins at 
Chicago in 1940 part of the time when 
he was the controlling figure of the Dem- 
ocratic National Convention when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was nominated for the 
Presidency a third time. My relations 
with Mr. Hopkins, while not intimate, 
were always cordial. I think he dis- 
played at Chicago a technique that many 
great political leaders might envy and 
admire. He had complete control of that 
convention. During a most eventful pe- 
riod in the history of our Republic, Harry 
Hopkins had a big part. 

A very fair estimate of this man ap- 
peared in the Grinnell (Iowa) Herald- 
Register, edited by A. L. Frisbie, a friend 
of many years who did not at all times 
agree with the Hopkins philosophy but, 
nevertheless, was prepared to make a 
fair estimate of Hopkins’ contribution to 
our times. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial from the Grinnell (Iowa) Her- 
ald-Register: 

HARRY HOPKINS 

There are many reactions in the public 
press as to the place which Harry L. Hopkins 
will hold in history, but that he will have 
@ place in the history of these past troubled 
years no one will dispute. 


As the confidant of the Nation’s President 
he was entrusted with missions of the utmost 
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delicacy and the general impression seems 
to be that he was worthy of the trust re- 
posed in him. 

The greatest criticism of Hopkins in pub- 
lic life seems to have arisen from the politi- 
cal angle. He was criticized for alleged WPA 
activities in connection with elections, which, 
however, he denied. He was blamed for par- 
ticipation in President Roosevelt’s attempted 
purge of Senators who opposed him, which 
reacted a good deal like a boomerang. His 
handling of the political convention which 
nominated President Roosevelt for his third 
term was unpopular with many people. 

These matters are mentioned as contrasting 
with some of his real accomplishments as the 
President’s representative on various missions 
of international import. 

No one questions the keenness of his mind 
and the sincerity of his devotion to his chief, 
in whose interests he gave up his health and 
went “the last long mile.” 

The white-hot vortex of Washington life in 
the hectic days preceding and during the war 
burned Harry Hopkins up and when the 
President died his life work was done. 

Harry Hopkins will be remembered as the 
friend of the under dog. His sympathies and 
his efforts were for the underprivileged of 
this earth. This was his burning passion and 
whatever mistakes he may have made he never 
deviated from it. 

He was not born here but he was a son of 
Grinnell and of Grinnell College, which 
shaped his life during its formative stages. 
He never forgot his early affection for the 
town which sent him out on his meteoric 
career. Grinnell people will not soon forget 
the incident when a distinguished reception 
committee, waiting to meet him at the train, 
came hurrying up the platform to find that 
Harry had gotten off the smoker and was 
chatting with his old friend Harley Harring- 
ton. The incident was typical of the man. 

His college honored him, the Nation hon- 
ored him, but through it all he was plain, 
wise-cracking Harry Hopkins and that is the 
way Grinnell will remember him; a man of 
great parts, a man of devotion, and for all 
that a very human sort of an individual. 





Army and Navy Demobilization 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK L, CHELF 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 8, 1946 


Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following letter to 
Members of the House: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 19, 1946. 

Dear COLLEAGUE: Petition No. 19 which 1 
filed last Friday pertains to H. R. 4729. 

Briefly, this bill would compel the War 
and Navy Departments to discharge: 

(a) All enlisted men with 35 points, re- 
gardless of age, marital status, number cf 
dependents, or length of service. 

(b) All who have received wounds for 
which they have been awarded the Furple 
Heart. 

(c) All who have served as prisoners of 
war. 

(ad) Would give to all enlisted men the 
same terminal leave rights now possessed by 
only officers. 

This legislation has been dubbed by the 
GI himself as their “junior GI bill of rights.” 
It has been heartily endorsed and unan- 
imously approved by every serviceman with 





whom I have talked, both overseas 
the States. ie 

The reduction to 35 points. should bring 
the votal Army to approximately 1,500,co09o— 
the ultimate goal of the War Department for 
policing and reserves. 

Since the GI was “lawed” into the Army 
he feels that now, since the fighting is over 
Congress should “law” him out, thereby end. 
ing all of the doubt, confusion, and promises 

As a former serviceman of World War II, | 
urge you to sign petition No, 19. “Let us put 
up—or shut up.” 


“The war is over, Congress, 
That 1 shall repeat; 
Grab the reins from the brass, 
Climb in the driver’s seat.” 


Yours for rrompt action, I am 
Sincerely, 
Frank L. CHELF, 
Member of Congress, 





Housing Shortage in Chicago 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RALPH E. CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 8, 1946 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Chicago Daily News of Tues- 
day, February 5, 1946: 


THESE PEOPLE NEED HELP 


Some weeks ago, the Daily News and three 
other Chicago newspapers published a ques- 
tionnaire that readers in need of living 
quarters were invited to fill out and return. 

Statistics rarely stir the emotions, but the 
tabulation of these questionnaires should 
make strong men weep—and maybe fight. 

Few of those who wanted to move stated 
a single reason for their desire. On the 
average, they had 3 complaints with their 
present situation, and 1 family had 11. 

According to the summary prepared by 
the Metropolitan Housing Council: 

“The inference seems to be warranted that 
people will quite generally put up with, say, 
the absence of running water or heating 
facilities—but not when these have to be 
tolerated in the same situation with a con- 
demned building, overcrowding, danger 
from rats, and the requirements of several 
small children.” 

That is a mouthful for the two-thirds of 
us, presumably well-housed, to ponder. 

One-third of the 3,600 families who an- 
swered the questionnaire had to share bath- 
room facilities, often with more than one 
family, and in one case with five other 
families. 

More than one-third presented the problem 
of two or more families sleeping in the same 
room. 

About a sixth had no inside toilet facilities, 
or were compelled to share them with one 
or more other families. 

A fourth listed one cr more of the follow- 
ing difficulties: 

No running water, no cooking facilities, no 
heating facilities, building condemned, sleep- 
ing rooms without outside light or venti- 
lation. 

Such were the conditions among the 3,600 
who took the trouble to fill out these ques- 
tionnaires and send them in. There was DO 
inducement for them to do so except to make 
better known the conditions under which 
some people are obliged to live in the metro- 
polis of the Midwest, 














What do they want? Five-sixths want 
three rooms, four rooms, or five rooms, 
Many would take anything. 

Three-fourths would pay between $45 and 
$55 a month; of the remainder, the greater 
part would pay more than $55. Ninety per- 
cent preferred renting to buying or build- 
ing. Few want to build, perhaps because 
they do not believe it is now practical. 

These 3,600 families are only a sample of 
a group many, many times larger, with simi- 
lar needs and similar desires. 

To supply their basic needs should not 
only be the desire but the determination of 
every public official, of every citizen, so placed 
that he can do any of the many things needed 
to get building, public and private, started 
in Chicago. 





Most Portland Landlords Obey Rules, 
Survey Shows 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 8, 1946 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, there re- 
cently appeared in a national publica- 
tion an attack upon landlords which 
would lead one to believe that landlords 
as a class are predatory animals seeking 
only to gouge their tenants. I am glad 
to report that this characteristic does not 
apply to the landlords in my congres- 
sional district. Mr. E. B. McCutchan, 
Portland district OPA rent director, who 
has been in charge of that department 
in my district and who recently retired, 
reported upon the operations of his de- 
partment which show Portland land- 
lords, with minor exceptions, obey the 
rules of OPA. I include as part of these 
remarks an article appearing in the 
Oregon Journal under date of January 
27, which shows how the landlords of 
my district cooperate in keeping rentals 
at a fair level. Unfortunately, a good 
many of the landlords in this area have 
been unjustly treated under the opera- 
tions of the rent-control program and 
many of them have been compelled to 
rent their living units at a rental far 
below an amount that will permit them 
to maintain their properties and receive 
a modest return on their investment. 
Many of them have had to forego mak- 
ing repairs and improving their proper- 
ties by reason of the small income which 
will not permit these expenditures. 
There should be a modification of rent 
controls so as to require the rent-control 
director to adjust cases where rents are 
too low, placing the income on a level 
with rentals received for like properties 
in the area and also permitting the own- 
ers to charge a fair and reasonable ren- 
tal which would give them some return 
on their investment after meeting costs 
of maintenance and repairs. The article 
to which I refer is as follows: 

TENANT TROUBLES CHECKED—MOST PORTLAND 
LANDLORDS OBEY RULES, SURVEY SHOWS 

Are residential landlords waiting patiently 
in dark corners to gobble up prospective 
tenants? 

It seems that around the Nation there ts 
growing publicity revealing nefarious schemes 
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concocted for squeezing a little extra from 
pocketbooks of homeseekers, large numbers 
of whom are returning veterans. 

What about the landlords of Portland? 
That question is a quick way to start a flow- 
ing conversation. 

E. B. McCutchan, Portland district OPA 
rent director, knows the score and points 
out, however, that the stories about attempts 
to beat rent ceilings spread like wildfire 
while the majority of landlords in Portland, 
who are following the rules, are forced to 
share the criticism more or less unfairly. 

“Portland, as a whole, is the most fortu- 
nate major city on the Pacific Coast. Land- 
lords have called no strikes or mass demon- 
strations against price ceilings and, as a 
whole, are obeying the law. 

“The rotten apples that a first glance 
make the box look bad are mainly the new, 
wartime landlords who haven't absorbed 
ethics of the industry and want to make 
a killing,” he explains. “We've had excellent 
backing of the Portland Realty Board, Apart- 
ment Owners’ Association, and similar or- 
ganized groups.” 

The pat on the back for landlords in Port- 
land does not, however, whitewash the mi- 
nority who seem to have irritated not a few 
local householders as landlords have in other 
cities. 

In some instances new tenants have been 
required to pay from 6 months to a year in 
advance—but they ultimately received their 
money’s worth except for what it may have 
cost to borrow the cash. 

In a few cases, so-called security deposits 
have been as high as $150 to $200 and, for 
some reason, were entirely eaten up by alleged 
damages. 

In other instances, where varying rates 
have been charged for the number of occu- 
pants, tenants have paid for four occupants 
when there were only two in the family. The 
tenant shared the blame for this type of over- 
charge in many cases by suddenly increasing 
the number in his family to get a little extra 
space. 

Another landlord decided to add $15 to the 
rent for laundry service, but investigation 
showed the service was in another building. 

The bulk of complaints now, OPA advises, 
are not from large apartment units but from 
single family dwellings where tenants were 
willing to pay above ceiling during the war. 
Now they wish to save money. 

Evictions are for nonpayment of rent in 
more than half of all cases aside from house 
sales. The less desirable types of housing are 
becoming more available and bring fewer 
complaints. 

It seems to add up to a fairly complimen- 
tary picture for Portland’s landlords. Most 
have been following price ceilings, although 
costs of maintenance have risen at least 30 
percent in most instances, according to the 
record. 

Another catch is found in many major 
cities. Tenants advertise $150, even $250, re- 
ward to anyone who can find them an apart- 
ment. This reward naturally goes to the 
landlord who takes the highest bidder. Port- 
land newspapers have not run such ads and 
the reward game has not flourished here, 
OPA says 

At one time more than a year ago a series 
of advertisements did appear, telling of fur- 
niture to be sold to the prospective renter. 
This is an excellent racket in some cities. 

An OPA investigator followed up the ad- 
vertisements and discovered that in each case 
it was the tenant, not the landlord, who 
wished to sell furniture before moving. Port- 
land was declared clean and pure on this one. 

So it seems Portland landlords, as a whole, 
are an honest group, even though they vio- 
lently protest ceilings, and are hewing in gen- 
eral to the letter of the law. Such is the 
opinion of OPA, which should know. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1946 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, the Case 
bill, in my opinion, is a punitive anti- 
labor bill. I will not support a bill that 
is anti on one side. I am for both man- 
agement and labor. I want to help both 
and I will not approve a punitive anti- 
labor bill, any more thar I will support 
a punitive antimanagement bill. I had 
hoped that out of the long discussion 
would come a bill like the Voorhis 
amendment which was fair to both sides 
and to the public, but that was not to be. 

A bill was forced through that had 
absolutely no committee consideration, 
which no members had ever seen and 
copies of which were not available when 
it was catapulted into the House by the 
Rules Committee. No one knew when 
it was introduced, its far-reaching 
meaning and implications, but the com- 
bination that wrote it and subsequently 
put it through the House was satisfied 
that it was a drastic antilabor measure. 
In the confusion and hasty considera- 
tion on the floor amendments have been 
added which make it more of a mystery 
than ever. 

This certainly is no way to legislate. 
The bill should have been recommitted 
to the committee for hearings and nor- 
mal committee consideration. The pas- 
sage of this bill is reminiscent of the way 
the Smith-Connally bill was railroaded 
through the House by the same anti- 
labor combination. The judgment of 
those of us who opposed the Smith-Con- 
nally bill was vindicated when both 
management and the public turned 
against it and demanded its repeal. 
Even its author repudiated it and asked 
that it be wiped off of the books. 

What is needed in these trying and 
difficult times is legislation, fair to both 
sides and to the public, that will bring 
peace and cooperation in the relations 
between management and labor. The 
Case bill only aads to the strife. It il- 
lustrates what we always may expect 
when we legislate by impulse instead of 
by reason. 

As an addendum to my remarks I 
present an editorial which appeared in 
the Washington Daily News on January 
31 last and which seems to me to be a 





shining example of sound reasoning and 
common sense, as follows: 
LOOK BEFORE YOU LEGISLATE 

Congress, we say once more, is not pre- 
pared to pass a law that will do what the 
Wagner Act promised and has monumentally 
failed to do, namely “to diminish the causes 
of labor disputes.” 

Being unprepared and in a time of crisis, 
Congress is under pressure to pass hot and 


hasty legislation that could make bad mat- 
ters worse. 

Before the House today goes a watered- 
down version of President Truman's fact- 
finding bill. As a substitute for it, the Rules 
Committee has held the House may consider 
an entirely new bill introduced only 2 da\s 
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ago by Representative Francis Case, of South 
Dakota. 

Some prcposals in the Case bill may have 
merit. Others, in our opinion, are unfair 
and dangerous to labor. There have been 
no committee hearings on the Case bill. 
Citizens who oppose it have had no oppor- 
tunity to state their objections. It cannot 
be perfected, or adequately considered, in a 
few days of limited debate on the floor of the 
House. 

We believe the House should reject the 
Case bill. We doubt that passage of the 
President's fact-finding bill would do any 
real gocd in the present strike crisis. And 
there is grave danger that passage of inef- 
fective, half-baked legislation now would de- 
lay or prevent the preparation of sound, fair, 
and effective legislation. 

The present strike crisis may pass soon. 
We hope it will. But there will be other 
crises, without end, until Congress does its 
duty carefully and properly. 

The first step should be a thoughtful study 
of the reasons why the Wagner Act has failed 
to keep its promise. Next, there should be 
thorough hearings on the Hatch-Ball-Burton 
bill, and all other responsible proposals for 
industrial peace, advocates and opponents 
being given full opportunity to be heard. 

Then at last Congress would be prepared 
to legislate—to protect the legitimate rights 
of both labor and management, to protect the 
public against abuses of power by either, and 
to establish conditions under which col- 
lective bargaining can work without break- 
ing down into civil warfare. 





Terror Grips Red-Ridden East Germany 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


RON. HAROLD KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 8, 1946 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted I desire to insert in 
the Recorp an item from the Catholic 
News, of January 19, 1946, which has been 
called to my attention. 

T believe that our Government is mak- 
ing a serious mistake in condoning acts 
of terrorism, even though they be com- 
mitted by an ally. Personally, I cannot 
see any difference between such acts when 
committed by an ally and when com- 
mitted by an enemy. In the final an- 
alysis they are exactly on the same level 
and should be treated alike. 

As various facts come to light the 
American people are becoming increas- 
ingly distrustful of the Truman admin- 
istration’s policy of appeasement. We 
have surrendered to Russia on every 
point and at every conference. Perheps 
it would be well if we stopped further 
conferences and become a little more 
realistic. A blood-thirsty tiger cannot 
be successfully appeased for any length 
of time. 

The Truman administration would do 
well to remember that we have certain 
obligations ‘to the vanquished foe and 
these obligations are not being observed. 

The American people cannot under- 
stand why this Government should 
longer refuse to permit shipments of re- 
lief packages to the American zones in 
eccuvied Europe. Britain permits such 
shipments but the United States and Rus- 
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sia do not. Nor will this Government 
permit resumptior. of full mail service. 
Can it be that matters are so serious over 
there that it is not advisable to allow 
free exchange of news and views? 

Can it be that the American policy 
in occupied Europe is designed to drive 
the German people to despair and ulti- 
mately into the arms of communism? I 
cannot see any other result and there 
can be none other. 

The article from the Catholic News 
follows: 


TERROR GRIPS RED-RIDDEN EAST GERMANY—NU- 
MEROUS MURDERS, COUNTLESS OUTRAGES 
AGAINST WOMEN REPORTED THERE 


AMSTERDAM.—New reports reaching here 
from the Russian-occupied zone of eastern 
Germany give further details of the regime 
of violence, death, hunger, murder, and rape 
that has changed a formerly prosperous area 
into a desert. Among the victims are many 
priests and ministers. 

While the Russian front-line troops, the 
reports say, maintained a certain degree of 
discipline and refrained from the worst ex- 
cesses, the occupation troops that followed 
“fell upon the land like wild beasts,” killing 
untold numbers of defenseless citizens. 
Homesteads were plundered and those arti- 
cles that could not be carried r way were ruth- 
lessly destroyed. 

Although Stalin is said to have given orders 
forbidding any violence against priests and 
ministers, 62 priests are report~« to have been 
murdered in the archdiocese of Breslau alone. 
Two older nuns were killed when they tried 
to shield younger sisters from the violence of 
Russian soldiers. In some villages, the re- 
ports say, not one woman, down to 12-year- 
old girls, escaped being ravaged. 

The remaining peasants now receive some 
food after they have worked all day under a 
guard of Russian soldiers. Most of the farm 
implements have been carried away. In the 
larger communities there is a severe lack of 
food, particularly milk for children. Only in 
some isolated instances were Russian soldiers 
ready to furnish milk from their ample ra- 
tions for starving children. Last fall it was 
estimated that of 100 new-born children in 


the city of Breslau 99 later died from lack of 
milk, 





One Thousand Two Hundred Veterans et 
GWU Fail To Get Allowances 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES E. McKENZIE 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 8, 1946 


Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I enclose the following news item 
from the Washington Evening Star of 
February 6, 1946: 


ONE THOUSAND TWO HUNDRED VETERANS AT GWU 
FAIL TO GET ALLOWANCES 


At least 1,200 of George Washington Uni- 
versity’s 1,400 veteran students who entered 
classes this month have failed to receive 
their certificate of entitlement for allow- 
ances from the Veterans’ Administration, ac- 
cording to Dr. Michael Dreese, of the uni- 
versity. 

He said a few of the 50 veterans who 
dropped out of classes last year did so be- 
cause they were unable to obtain their allow- 
ances permitted under the GI bill of rights. 





Students who have not yet received their 
certificate of entitlement will be unable to 
collect their stipends for at least 30 days after 
it has been received. 

Col. Thomas Rives, of the Veterans’ aq. 
ministration, has been invited to address the 
university's 1,800 veteran students tomorrow 
at 9 p.m. The meeting will be held either 
in the School of Government Building or the 
auditorium. 





National Union for Maritime Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ELLIS E. PATTERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 8, 1946 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, we 
have heard speech after speech on the 
floor of Congress and have had edi- 
torials in our newspapers discussing the 
need for labor unity. Yesterday in the 
city of Washington, a historic conference 
was concluded, at which time 7 maritime 
unions representing 200,000 seamen, 
licensed cfficers, longshoremen, and 
harbor workers concluded a 3-day meet- 
ing with unanimous agreement on steps 
leading to the formation of one national 
union for maritime workers. 

The seven unions united in a call to 
a convention to be held in San Francisco, 
beginning on May 6, and their pro- 
posed program would establish a na- 
tional organization empowered to pro- 
mote national agreements, complete the 
full organization of the industry, coor- 
dinate economic action, and in other 
ways to work for the greatest unity 
among the member unions, which in- 
clude: The American Communications 
Association, CIO; the Inlan¢ Boatmen’s 
Union, CIO; International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union, CIO; 
National Union of Marine Cooks and 
Stewards, CIO; National Marine Engi- 
neers Beneficial Association, CIO; Ma- 
rine Firemen, Oilers, Watertenders, and 
Wipers Association, unaffiliated; and the 
National Maritime Union, CIO. Invita- 
tions are being extended to other unions 
as well, and at the convention the name 
and structure of the new organization 
will be decided upon, subject to ratifica- 
tion by the membership of the respective 
unions. 

I think this is an encouraging portent 
of growing unity and cooperation in the 
house of labor, and as such is to be highly 
commended. 





Linco!n Day Address of Hon. Joseph W. 
Martin, Jr., of Massachusetts 
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HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 8, 1946 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following address of 








Hon. JosepH W. Martin, Jr., minority 
leader, House of Representatives, at the 
annual Lincoln Day banquet of the Re- 
publican Members of the House and the 
Women’s Republican Club of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Statler Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Thursday evening, Febru- 
ary 7, 1946: 


Ladies and gentlemen, in behalf of the 
committee on arrangements I extend a cor- 
dial welcome to our many guests. 

In meeting here to again pay tribute to 
Abraham Lincoln, we are particularly pleased 
to have as our principal speaker this evening 
the distinguished Governor of Pennsylvania, 
a man who ir. both war amd peace has per- 
formed outstanding services for our country. 
He is one upo whom we are depending, in 
a large measure, to help bring about the 
restoration of this Nation to peace and pros- 
perity through the election of a Republican 
Congress. 

Governor Martin, we are very pleased that 
you have consented to come here and bring 
a message which will go to all Republicans 
throughout the entire United States. 

Nineteen hundred and forty-six is a criti- 
cal year for America. This is a year of de- 
cision in which we face the broadest ques- 
tions of political philosophy, economic, and 
human problems of the most crucial im- 
portance. W must make far-reaching deci- 
sions in world affairs. We must establish 
principles of cooperation... We must find new 
solutions to old problems—which tcke on 
new significance and new meaning against 
the background of scientific achievement, 
and the .oreshadows of a compelling and 
complicated future. 

His contemporaries aptly describe Abraham 
Lincoln in two words: “Honest Abe.” The 
guiding spirit of the Republican Party was 
a man famous for integrity. 

So new and so vastly different are the 
prospects of the future, we must approach 
all decisions with clear policies and honest 
purpose. With a new devotion, we must de- 
termine that government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people shall again 
make America strong. 

Every American citizen wants to turn away 
from the violences of war and face forward 
to the rewards of peace. Americans seek a 
fresh hope and a new opportunity for a 
richer, fuller life in the years that lie ahead, 
This is what America wants. 

This ts what America wants, but what is 
America getting? 

America but recently stood at the pin- 
nacle of world prestige and moral leadership. 
Our foreign policy, unstable as a weather 
vane, shifting with every political wind, has 
lost us the trust and confidence of other 
nations. Our pledged word to the small 
nations bes been broken. Secret agree- 
ments, Just now being revealed, have bar- 
tered away the rights and freedoms of help- 
less peoples. Thus, as a result, we see evi- 
dence on every hand of distrust and ill will 
in place of the faith and friendship which 

should have been ours. What has America 
done to its heritage of world-wide good will? 
Are we to lose even this last gift of America’s 
fallen sons? 

No longer do the oppressed people of Po- 
land, Rumania, Estonia, Finland, Java, or 
Korea look to America for comfort in their 
age-long struggles for freedom. 

We have poured vast wealth into South 
America to unite In a common bond of 
brotherhood all the peoples of the two Ameri- 
can continents. Yet by meddling in their 
elections and by assuming the right to dic- 
tate to these nations in their internal affairs 
we have lost much of their good will. Dis- 
trust is our portion today in South America. 

We Republicans have hoped for a foreign 
policy that would be sound and permanent. 
We wanted a policy that would be a perma- 
hent American policy, just as the British 
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have a policy which goes on, though govern- 
ments change; just as the Russians have had 
a policy which continued even after a Com- 
munist government replaced the czars. 
Nevertheless, constructive foreign policy has 
not emerged, and it cannot take shape until 
it is fashioned in the bright light of in- 
formed public opinion out of the pure Amer- 
can love of freedom and fair dealing. The 
American people will rally to worthy causes 
and objectives, but they want to make these 
great decisions as an informed people; they 
want to know all the facts, and not just the 
facts the self-annointed statesmen wish to 
divulge. 

Now what about the situation at home? 
What confronts the returning serviceman? 
He wants a job. But he cannot have it be- 
cause the country is divided in a bitter in- 
dustrial battle. Great numbers of our peo- 
ple are out on strike and their absence from 
the workshops causes millions of others to 
lose employment. 

What has the administration leadership 
done to relieve this dangerous condition? 
They have adopted policies which open the 
breach still wider. Merely as a sop to public 
opinion, the President recommended a fact- 
finding bill which practically everybody ad- 
mits would contribute nothing to the solu- 
tion. 

Failure of the OPA to meet the situation 
realistically has deprived consumers of ne- 
cessities; it has deprived workers of jobs and 
stifled the production vitally essential to de- 
feat of inflation and the black markets. 

As a result, when the serviceman wants a 
suit of clothes, he has to take what he can 
find, or go without. He wants a white shirt 
for 68. He has to take a sport shirt for $7 
He cannot find a home for himself and his 
wife and perhaps a growing family with whom 
he is reunited after 4 long years. No houses 
to rent. No materials to build. And the 
price of houses goes sky-high. 

He wants to buy surplus property from the 
Government. He is met by confusion and 
evasion. There are plenty of goods to be sold 
to speculators, but too few for deserving 
veterans. No wonder he is aroused. No won- 
der he demands a better deal. He, my friends, 
is America’s future, and the future will not 
be and must not be denied. 

Nearly 6 months have elapsed and we still 
talk about reconversion plans. Snarled in 
bureaucratic red tape are plans for business 
activity which wait only for a “go ahead” 
signal to put people to work to provide the 
essentials of life for all. Yet the bureaucrats 
fiddle while the pecple burn. 

The administration talks about balancing 
the budget. Just sounding brass and tin- 
kling cymbals. Their only proposal is to sug- 
gest more billions of dollars of new expendi- 
tures. So they continue on their spending— 
rolling up bills—bills which must be paid 
some day; paid, as a New Deal candidate for 
President once admitted, “by the sweat of 
all who labor.” 

The deadly poison of bureaucratic waste, 
irresponsible spending, deficit financing, and 
deceitful political expediency is pulsing in 
every vein and artery of the Nation’s econ- 
omy. It can be eliminated only through the 
election of Members of Congress who can and 
will purge our Nation of the deadly virus. 
America is beginning to see this truth; that 
is why the election of Republicans to Con- 
gress is first on the “must” list of millions. 

Speaking of “must” lists. I am sure you 
have not overlooked the efforts to bring back 
the “good old days” of the New Deal when 
the White House clique ran things with a 
high hand. 

Mr. Hannegan, who devotes some of his 
spare time to the job of Postmaster General, 
is reported to have called upon Bob Nathan, 
Ed Pritchard, Dave Niles, Leon Henderson, 
and others of the old palace guard to reestab- 
lish the old blackjack technique of bringing 
pressure upon Congress. He has set up a 
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special group in the House to fight for politi- 
cal “must” legislation. Turn that one over 
in your mind. Hannegan's action is an at- 
tack upon the Democratic Congress by the 
man who is head of the Democratic national 
organization. 

We have had 13 years of the New Deai. 
Their theme song today is the same as it was 
im 1982. The New Dealers still fight shadows 
of the past. They must talk of the past. 
They dare not face the facts of the present. 
They dare not ask for popular support on 
their record of achievements; that record is 
too bad, and the Nation knows it. Thirteen 
years! Certainly that Is enough time for 
any party to make good. Thirteen years, 
and what do we find? Chaos in foreign pol- 
icy; everybody suspicious and uncertain as 
to where we are going. At home, confusion 
in Washington, strife in industry, fear every- 
where. The national debt approaching three 
hundred billions, and a contingent debt of 
three hundred billions more. Three hun- 
dred billions of national debt means a mort- 
gage of more than $2,000 on every man, 
woman, and child in the United States, or a 
debt load of $8,900 on the average American 
family. 

Experts have figured out that under the 
administration's budget, the Government will 
spend $130,000,000 every day in the fiscal year 
of 1947. That means for the wage earner 
with a wife and two children, that means 
for the farmer with a wife and two children, 
that the administration is going to spend $4 
every day for each family—$4 a day of the 
workingman’s wage—$4 a day of the farmer's 
income. How long do you think we can 
stand that? 

Within the last few weeks the Nation has 
been shocked to its depths by the revela- 
tions of secret agreements of which it had 
not the slightest hint, but which it had been 
assured by administration spokesmen did 
not exist. You remember those solemn and 
reassuring words we were given that “there 
are no secret agreements.” Now we are asked 
to make good on promises which even the 
Secretary of State says he did not know about. 

The dangers of secret diplomacy and veiled 
government and deals in the dark diplomatic 
closets are not new. They have been the 
tools of oppression for centuries, and the 
administration, in pursuing these practices 
in government, is following in the pathways 
of the most dangerous despotisms of the 
past. Let me read to you what one philoso- 
pher of the seventeenth century wrote, then 
ponder a moment and see if it might not 
have been written in 1946, in the United 
States of America. Listen: 

“It has been the one song of those who 
thirst after absolute power that the interest 
of the state requires that its affairs should 
be conducted in secret. But the more such 
arguments disguise themselves under ‘he 
mask of public welfare, the more oppressive 
is the slavery to which they will lead. Bet- 
ter that right councils be known to enemies 
than that the evil secrets of tyrants should 
be concealed from the citizen. They who 
can treat secretly of the affairs of a nation 
have it absolutely under their authority; and 
as they plot against the enemy in time of 
war, so do they against the citizens in time 
of peace.” 

Now think of Yalta. 

We have learned enough about the secret 
agreements at the Yalta Conference to feel 
certain it was a tragic blunder for the United 
States. 

Apparently the most vital and far-reaching 
promises involving the interests of the Amer- 
ican people were secretly given at Yalta. 
America has the right to know now what they 
were. All of them. 

We stand before the portals of a new era. 
We must enter it at least knowing the prob- 
lems and the decisions lying befcre us. We 
must have this knowledge and make these 
Gecisions as a united people. Otherwise our 
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fate may be decided for us by force. If the 
decisions of a nation are made by the leaders 
of a nation in secret, there is no alternative 
to the will of the people but coercion. 

The months that lie immediately ahead 
will invoke decisions of the most funda- 
mental character. 

What kind of an America are we going to 
have? Shall it be an America in which in- 
dividual opportunity will continue to exist 
alike for all? Shall it be an America: in 
which freedom shall flourish, freedom of 
speech; freedom of radio; freedom of press? 
Shall we continue to have the two most 
precious freedoms of all—freedom. of: reli- 
gion and freedom of education? Shall this 
be our beloved America of the future? Or 
will we live in an America in which we shall 
be regimented; an America controlled by 
Federal bureaucrats from Washington; an 
America in which individual - opportunity 
shall have vanished; an America bound in 
the chains of some form of communism, fas- 
cism, or state socialism? These questions, 
my friends, concern every man, woman, and 
child on this continent. They concern, also, 
the peoples of other nations who look to 
America as their torch of life and guidance to 
a better day and a better life. Those ques- 
tions will be answered in the elections next 
November. 

The pattern is already set. We know pre- 
cisely what kind of administration we will 
have if the New Deal persists in control of 
the Congress of the United States. We will 
have the same crushing bureaucracy, arro- 
gance, and waste; the same deceit and double 
talk; the same weasel words and trick 
phrases; the same distortion and weird con- 
structions of law; the same kind of secret 
government at home and secret diplomacy 
abroad that we have suffered under for these 
12 and more long years. 

As Lincoln had a supreme faith in the 
wisdom and common serse of an informed 
people, so do I have supreme faith in the 
wisdom and common sense of an informed 
electorate; but the wery first requirement for 
an informed electorate is an honest, candid, 
frank administration that is willing to tell 
the people the truth, and the whole truth, 
about their domestic affairs and their for- 
eign commitments. I believe the American 
people know now that the only way to get at 
that truth is to open the dark halls of this 
administration, to let the light into the nooks 
and crannies of bureaucratic intrigue and 
manipulations, to turn the wholesome light 
of publicity upon the New Deal in its con- 
duct of our foreign relations. The only hope 
is to elect an honest, courageous, and intel- 
ligent Republican Congress. 

I pledge you this, if a Republican Congress 
is given the responsibility next November, 
the American people will know the facts 
about their Government at home and their 
commitments abroad; they will know what 
burdens we have assumed in world affairs, 
what burdens we must assume, and what 
promises or contracts have been made in their 
name without their knowledge or consent. 

It is eminently fitting that this fight to 
preserve American freedom should be turned 
over to the Republican Party, because our 
party was born to fight for freedom. It has 
always been the party of freedom. Today, as 
we honor the memory of our immortal 
founder, let us take new resolve to rededicate 
our party to the fight for freedom, not only 
for the people of our own land but for the 
people of every land. 

How can anyone think of Lincoln without 
naturaily thinking of the Negro race which 
he liberated. More than 15,000,000 people 
in our population are of the colored race, 
In the struggle to maintain free American 
government, we know the colored race will 
prove its courage, its valor, and its patriotism. 
Some of the outstanding heroes of our wars 
against aggression and oppression are men 
of the colored race. We have not forgotten 
such heroic deeds as that of Mess Attendant 
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Charles Jackson French, who swam under 
shell fire for 2 hours through heavy seas 
towing a raft on which were huddled his 
wounded white comrades. He richly deserves 
a high Navy decoration for his heroism. .- The 
Negro race has every reason to be proud of 
its men and women who have distinguished 
themselves in war and peace. No race has 
been more loyal to America than the Negro— 
from the day Crispus Attucks fell fighting 
for freedom on the streets of Boston to this 
good hour. Of course, the Republican Party 
intends to aid the colored people in attaining 
complete freedom of opportunity. They are 
entitled to the right to work as is every other 
American, without being blocked by any arti- 
ficial barriers. They have won that right by 
their loyalty and service to their country. 
Freedom to work must be preserved as the 
right of every American, be he white, colored, 
be he Protestant, Catholic, or Jew. ‘There 
must be no privileged groups in America if 
we are to achieve the full promise of our 
destiny. 

Freedom: is the concern of the big man 
and the little man; it is the concern of the 
rich and the poor; it is the concern of the 
powerful and the weak. Lincoln wisely. said 
that America cannot long endure half slave 
and half free, and such slavery can just as 
surely wreck America if it is political slavery 
as it can if it is economic slavery. 

While the New Deal political monopoly 
throttles big business, it at the same time is 
suffocating little business. 

Make no mistake, my fellow Republicans, 
the very foundation of Ameriean business is 
in the small community industries locally 
owned, locally managed, employing home 
people. Yet thousands of these small com- 
munity ° usinesses have withered and died 
under the New Deal, and thousands more of 
them are threatened with strangulatior to- 
day. They have suuwered move under the 
New Deal regulations than the big industries. 

I warn you that you can no more wipe out 
or impair the Nation’s small business with- 
out wrecking our economy and bringing ruin 
upon us than you could wipe out the farm- 
ers of Amevica and find food and fiber for 
our necessities in untilled acres given over 
to weeds and desolation. There is a liberty 
that is necessary to business and to agricul- 
ture just as surely as there is a liberty that 
is necessary to the happiness of individu- 
als. And the price of that liberty for busi- 
ress and for farm is, as the price of indi- 
vidual liberty, eternal vigilance. The por- 
tents before us today are too pla-_n and too 
strong to be ignored. Thi: trend toward 
communism on the one hand and fascism 
on the other must be met and turned back, 
The channels of free gover..ment, free econ- 
omy, and free society must be reopened by a 
Republican Congress determined to clean out 
the rubbish of regimentation and bureau- 
cratic red tape. 

There is somethin, very significant about 
the fact that over the last 13 years of its 
domination of American government, the 
New Deal has criticized large incomes, yet 
has constantly and consistently beer gradu- 
ating its bureaucrats into twenty-five, fifty, 
and seventy-five thousand dollar-a-year 
jobs. There is always a New Dealer around 
when the plums fall. Curious, isn’t it, that 
a party which says it is for the common man 
should find so many favors in the group it 
was supposed to fight. 

In this forthcoming campaign we will see 
tempting subsidies and handouts, which 


* have to be paid for by the peopl; in heavy 


taxes, offered to maintain bureaucratic con- 
trol of the Government. We must all be on 
guard against the wiles of the bureaucrat 
who would buy continuance of office by 
handouts of the taxpayers’ money. 

The cornerstone of freedom is equal jus- 
tice. If equal justice under the law is re- 
established in America it will be done only 
by the Republican Party through a Repub- 
lican Congress, If we are to have officials 





who will construe the law and who will aq. 


minister the law according to its plain jp. 
tent, we must have a Republican Congress 
to see that it is done. 

Both workingmen and employers have 
their just rights and those rights must pe 
fully protected. No just right of any citizen 
or of any group of citizens can be preseryeq 
or served by the violation of the just rights 
of any other citizen or group of citizens, 

One of the crying evils in America today 
is the broad shift from statutory to admin. 
istrative regulations which are given the 
force of law. So long as the laws for the 
government of the people are made by Con- 
gress the people’s liberties are safe. When 
bureaucrats, never standing for election to 
office, but hiding far back in the recesses of 
government, can issue administrative orders 
having *he force of law, then the people's 
liberties are in danger. Government under 
laws enacted by the people’s Representatives 
in Congress assembled is a government of, 
by, and for the people. A government op- 
erated by administrative orders where bu- 
reaus and commissions can be prosecutor, 
judge, and jury, is government of, by, and 
for the bureaucrats and their privileged 
friends. 

The Republican Party today needs 27 ad- 
ditional Members to control the House of 
Representatives. We ask the people of 
America to send us these reinforcements. 
If they do, we guarantee that the way of life 
which has made this Nation the greatest eco- 
nomic power of all time shall be preserved, 
If they do, we guarantee to the people of 
America that communism, fascism, or any 
other form of state socialism will not flourish 
here. 

We ask the American people to guarantee 
the continuance of American principles 
through the election of a Republican Con- 
gress. Ii the people give that guaranty}, 
we will then enter upon an era of progress, 
prosperity, and hope that will bring a better 
and happier life to all Americans every- 
where. The great American ideal—govern- 
ment by consent of the governed—shall once 
more light the way of men, and direct the 


genius of a great people to a rich and en- 
during peace. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. McKENZIE 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 8, 1946 


Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 4 
letter written to the editor of the Stars 
and Stripes by two Purple Heart wearers, 
one of whom is a constituent of mine: 


January 7, 1946. 

To the Eprror: In your paper, dated Janu- 
ary 6, the editorial gave Lt. Gen. Lawton Col- 
lins’ statement concerning the slowdown of 
demobilization. According to him, “troop 
requirements overseas during the first half of 
1946 will exceed the rate at which the Army 
is capable of maintaining troops through re- 
placements.” This is, in our opinion, a fee- 
ble excuse for the number of men being sent 
overseas to relieve veterans. During the 
course of the war the draft boards managed 
to keep the “repple depples” well stocked 
with men to fill the gaps left by our wounded 
and killed. Perhaps you at home have the 
idea that since hostilities have ceased, there 
is no longer any necessity for speeding the 
return of the men who were sent over to rep- 
resent the United States in total war. In 











ether words, since we are already here, it’s 
not going to hurt us to remain a little longer 
than was at first thought mecessary. 

To go further, General Collins stated that 
the number of men still overseas who heard 
a short fired in this war is not very great. 
In our company at present—a line com- 
pany—there are 180 men; of these only six 
have not seen combat. Perhaps the general 
had better go further than the Pentagon 
Building for his data before making state- 
ments to the press. 

Both of the undersigned have been in the 
Army for 31 months, 16 of which have, and 
are being, served overseas in the Infantry. 
It is simple mathematics to determine the 
number of months combat each of us saw. 
This is not an isolated case; at least 10 per- 
cent of the men in infantry companies over- 
seas are in the proverbial rowboat with us. 

Both of the undersigned were in college 
at the time our gfeetings came, in fact we 
hed only turned 18, 3 months previous to 
our induction. We both went into ASTP 
where we remained until the Army broke 
the promises made us. At this time, March 
4, 1914, ASTP closed its doors on 90,000 of us, 
and we went into the Infantry. From then 
on it has been one hard road for which we 
have no complaints—we had company. 

Let it be understood that this letter is not 
intended to bring sympathy. We are both 
proud of the fact that we shared in the glory 
of the Queen of Battle. Rather, let it be 
understood that the vicious propaganda be- 
ing fed to you—-the public—by the War De- 
partment is as much a crime as was the lit- 
erary food fed by Goebbles, Inc., to the people 
of Germany. 

In closing we want to say that it is our 
fervent hope that you at home will bring 
pressure to bear where it will help most. 
Stop believing the War Department when it 

says that there are no more combat troops 
over here. It’s all unmitigated lies. 
Two Purpte Heart WEARERS, 
Company C, Forty-seventh Infantry. 
DACHAU, GERMANY. 





Effective Price Control 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. HOOK 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 8, 1946 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the: following testimony of Leo 
Goodman, secretary, CIO cost-of-living 
committee before House Postwar Plan- 
ning Committee, December 14, 1945, and 
Senate Small Business Committee, De- 
cember 19, 1945: 


For EFrectTivE Prick CONTROL 


The CIO is very glad to have this chance to 
appear before your committee to urge the 
maintenance of price control and to point 
out some of the things that must be done if 
price control is to be of maximum service to 
this country. 

It is generally known that labor is very 
much concerned about price control. It is 
not generally known that the CIO has had 
& committee working on price control since 
the middle of June 1943. This committee, of 
which I have the privilige of being Secretary, 
consists of six representatives of CIO imter- 
national unions In the last three and a half 
years, we have participated in frequent dis- 
cussion of OPA price and rationing policies, 


and have studied carefully the regulations 
issued by OPA, 
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We have approached the problem of effec- 
tive price control with the idea in mind that 
this agency has two responsibilities to the 
people of America: 

1. To hold down the cost of living. 

2. To maintain those price and cost rela- 
tionships which will be conducive to prosper- 
ity and full employment when the war and 
the reconversion period are over. 


BUSINESS CHARGES AGAINST OPA 

We have observed the clamor from business 
and industry groups against price control as 
such, and against specific actions taken by 
OPA. Most of these groups have declared 
that OPA regulations were hampering or 
wrecking business because they either limit 
profits drastically, or eliminate them alto- 
gether. There may have been some few in- 
stances where OPA regulations were unneces- 
sarily severe on business. But in most cases, 
the reports of industry earnings which are 
issued by governmental agencies, as well as by 
private research organizations, completely 
refute these charges. 

The figures show that under price control 
there has been very generous profits both for 
big and little business, and for practically 
every type of business operation. 

I am at a loss to know how much time to 
give to these figures in this statement because 
they have been presented to Congress on so 
many occasions, and they have been public- 
ized widely. However, they are actually not 
common knowledge, primarily because of the 
determination of business groups to discredit 
the figures and to becloud the issues. 

Last June, the CIO discussed these figures 
with the Banking and Currency Committee of 
both the House and the Senate. At about 
the same time, Mr. Bowles released some 
of these figures to the public and commented. 
as follows: “Average profits, industry by in- 
dustry, range from earnings, by a bare hand- 
ful, only slightly in excess of industries’ pre- 
war profits to earnings 10 and 12 times what 
was realized by the industries before the war. 

“For corporations of all sizes in all fields, 
Department of Commerce studies show profits 
before taxes in 1943 were about two and one- 
half times greater than in prewar 1939. 
Even after the payment of high wartime 
taxes, 1948 earnings were more than double 
earnings after. taxes in 1939. 

“In 1944, profits before taxes continued to 
rise above the record-breaking 1943 level. 
And earnings after taxes in 1944 were about 
the same as in 1943, despite the increased 
tax rates.” 

I want to emphasize that these high profits 
have prevailed in industry after industry 
which have, nevertheless, appeared before 
OPA and before Congress to shed the bitter 
tears of poverty and plead for even higher 
profits. 

Now that the war is over, the story has 
changed a little bit. The plea for price in- 
creases is being made now, not so much on 
the basis that present prices are too low 
for present costs. Instead, industries are 
arguing that prices must be increased to 
anticipate cost increases which may take 
place in the future. 

An example of this kind of an increase is 
the one currently being made for shoes at 
the manufacturing level. A survey made by 
the OPA in response to a request by shoe 
manufacturers showed that the 1945 rate 
of profit on civilian shoe sales is 8.16 percent. 
The rate of profit which would be needed in 
1946 to satisfy the industry earnings stand- 
ard would be only 2.9 percent. Nevertheless, 
OPA has already announced that the shoe 
industry will be given a price increase, ef- 
fective around the first of the year, of 4.5 
percent. 

This increase to an admittedly highly prof- 
itable industry was made because the in- 
dustry may make certain changes in styling 
in the months ahead and may incur certain 
costs in making those changes, and these 
costs may reduce profits below the prewar 
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The industry people have advanced, as an- 
other argument in favor of this price increase, 
the fact that they are now going to be able 
to resume the use of the higher quality ma- 
terials which were denied them during the 
war. ‘These higher quality materials cost 
more, they contend, and therefore the price 
should be raised now that they are again 
available. 

The fact that these higher quality materials 
are available is absolutely no guaranty that 
they will be used. The deterioration in shoe 
quality during the war has been notorious. 
I see no reason for assuming that the shoe 
industry will hasten to replace the low- 
quality materials with higher-quality mate- 
rials without some pressure from Govern- 
ment. Where this pressure is to come from 
Iam unable to see. 

However, the whole argument over the cost 
of materials falls of its own weight when it 
is remembered that OPA raised the ceiling 
on shoes when the industry began substitut- 
ing the low quality materials on the grounds 
that these were more expensive than the 
usual materials used by the industry. It 
seems queer price control to raise the ceiling 
when the industry goes to wartime materials, 
and to raise it again when the industry re- 
turns to its original materials 

Business Week of December 8, 1945, reports 
that manufacturers of low-priced shoes felt 
glum about the 4.5 percent increase that 
OPA has announced because they feel they 
need a 10-percent increase instead of the 4.5 
percent given them. But, the magazine con- 
tinues, privately they admit they have cause 
for satisfaction 

It cannot be that OPA doesn't know these 
things about this price action. As a matter 
of fact, representatives of the CIO spread 
these facts before the OPA price people, and 
the decision to make the increase was made 
in full knowledge of the facts. Why then 
was the increase made? 

I am not in the confidence of the OPA, so 
I cannot tell why the increase was actually 
made. However, it is told about that the in- 
dustry threatened to come up here on the 
Hill and get 15 percent increase in prices if 
OPA didn’t agree to a reasonable increase on 
its own initiative. 

Perhaps I should emphasize that I have 
selected this price action only as an example 
to indicate the kind of pricing being done 
currently. It is not the only one being made 
today, nor is it typical of OPA’s procedures 
at this time. 

One of the most effective ways of increasing 
profits has been to lower the quality of the 
commodity at the same, or even higher, 
prices. This practice may be called quality 
deterioration or up-grading depending on the 
circumstances in which it occurs. It could 
manifest itself in the sale of lower quality 
goods at each of the current price lines, while 
the price tags remained unchanged, or, as 
happened so dramatically in clothing, it 
could manifest itself in the complete disap- 
pearance of the low end price tags, while the 
quality of the goods sold at the remaining 
price levels became lower and lower. Since 
neither OPA nor the WPB ever set real qual- 
ity specifications, the manufacturers and 
sellers both have had a practically free hand 
in this respect. 

It must be pointed out that OPA did try 
to regulate price on the basis of quality 
standards in a number of fields, until Con- 
gress ordered OPA to stop it. In the food 
industry, the result was that consumers paid 
grade A prices for large quantities of canned 
foods which were undoubtedly of grade B 
or even grade C quality. That this was 
bound to happen with the Army buying 
practically all the high quality pack was 
clear even at the time Congress forbade the 
use of grade labeling. 

Canned foods were not the only foods in 
which the up-grading took place. Butter 
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and meat were other foods which were scld 
at toy price. regardless of whether the sales 
were actually top quality. The cost to the 
consumer was undoubtedly terrific. The 
windfall to the packers and sellers was un- 
doubtedly also very large 

In clothing, the disappearance from the 
market of the low end items from each line 
has been very dramatic, and very expensive 
to the consumer. In women’s dresses, for 
example, the $1.59 house dress early disap- 
peared from the market. Or perhaps it 
would be better to say that the $1.59 price 
tag disappeared and that the dress stayed on 
the market bearing a $2.75 price tag instead. 
Who was to know the difference, or be able 
to prove that the difference existed? After 
all, there was no standard by which to meas- 
ure the quality of either price line. 

Month after month during 1943 and 1944, 
the BLS reported that clothing prices were 
going up, at ieast in part because of the com- 
plete disappearence of the low cost items. 
Perusal of the BLS monthly reports shows 
warnings on: 

DATE AND ITEM 


June 1943: Cotton underwear, pajamas. 

July 1943: Women’s percale house dresses, 
men’s business shirts, chambray work shirts. 

September 1943: Women’s fur-trimmed 
coats, women’s wool coats, children’s shoes. 

January 1944: Cotton and rayon dresses, 
girdles. 

February 1944: Men’s work shoes, men’s 
and women’s felt hats, women’s rayon under- 
wear, girdles. 

March 1944: Work clothes, men’s felt hats, 
men’s shirts, men’s shorts, men’s pajumas, 
women’s underwear, women’s cotton night 
clothes. 

April 1944: Women’s inexpensive rayon 
dresses, girdles, women’s percale dresses, 
men’s and women’s felt hats, business shirts, 

May 1944: Girdles. 

August 1944: Fur-trimmed coats, untrim- 
med sport coats. 

September 1944: Children’s clothes, under- 
wear, house dresses. 

October 1944: Women’s 
dresses. 

November 1944: Cotton house dresses. 

An OPA statement made in February of 
1945 stated that five-sixths of the increase 
in clothing prices was due to the disappear- 
ance of these low end price tags. 

As an example of what this could mean in 
just one item, I quote from a trade publica- 
tion for shoe distributors, Hides and Leather 
Shoes, which reported on April 15, 1944, that, 
“Footwear quality has declined under war- 
time pressure by an average of 29.4 percent, 
according to 440 shoe distributors who set 
the percentage of decline at levels varying 
from 5 to 77 percent.” 

The influence of this situation, profitwise, 
can be seen in the following figures: The 
cotton textile industry earned $28,000,000 
per year before the war; at the beginning of 
1945, the industry was earning profits at the 
rate of $365,000,000 per year. 

The shoe industry earned 4.8 percent on 
sales before the war; during the first half 
of 1945 the industry was earning 8.1 percent 
on sales of civilian shoes: (Figures derived 
from sample study by OPA of firms making 
over one-half of all shoes.) 

The apparel industry reported to OPA that 
between 1939 and 1944 sales increased 65 
percent. Profits, however, increased 282 
percent. 

Over the same period of time, retail sales 
of apparel went up 93 percent by OPA’s fig- 
ures. The increase in profits on these sales, 
by OPA’s conservative figures, was 360 per- 
cent. 

This disappearance of low end lines, and 
deterioration in quality so that high prices 
were charged for lower quality than usual, 
with consequent penalty to the consumer 
and profit to industry, has taken place in 
practically all fields under price control. Not 


cotton house 
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only must this situation be taken into ac- 
count when analyzing the complaints of 
manufacturers and sellers; I urge that this 
committee give positive consideration to 
making recommendations for plugging this 
tremendous leak in the price-control dam. 


DECONTROL 


Just as we have advised with the OPA 
about policies during the war, we have made 
efforts to consult with OPA officials each 
time a change in the war situation has re- 
quired a rethinking of price-control poli- 
cies. Each time the program has been re- 
developed, we have pointed out and argued 
against the inflationary aspects of the poli- 
cies being adopted. Time and time again, 
we have repeated President Roosevelt's ad- 
monition that the way to hold the line was 
to hold it, not to find reasons for raising 
things a little here and a little more there. 

The latest of these price-control develop- 
ments is the decontrol program. This is the 
program, outlined in a directive tssued by 
Economic Stabilizer Will H. Davis on July 
13, 1945, for removing ceilings from items 
now under price control. 

Incidentally, we first learned about the 
proposed decontrol program by reading the 
Journal of Commerce, not from the OPA. 
It is noteworthy that consultation by OPA 
with the groups which benefit from its price 
increase has been fulsome, while consulta- 
tion with the representatives of those who 
have to pay the rice increases has been 
haphazard and infrequent. 

On July 27, 1945, after studying OPA’s 
decontrol proposal and the directive issued 
by the OES, labor protested both the an- 
nouncement of a decontrol plan at that time 
and the specific provisions of the plan which 
had been developed. 

We pointed out that. publication of a de- 
control plan at. that time would encourage 
all the anti-price-control forces in the coun- 
tr to press for the end of price control on 
specific items as well as for the end of price 
control in general. 

We pointed out, too, that the directive 
would permit the decontrol of items which 
are significant in the cost of living if, at 
the time of exemption, these items were 
selling below ceiling prices. However, if 
these prices did later rise, ceilings would be 
restored only with difficulty, and at levels 
higher than those of the previous ceilings. 

Under the plan, also, exemption is per- 
mitted for items which were not regarded 
as significant in the cost of living even if a 
future price increase was regarded as pos- 
sible. However, no practicable definition 
was given to indicate which commodities, 
or how many of them taken together, sig- 
nificantly affect the cost of living. 

Later events showed how sound our posi- 
tion actually was. However, immediate con- 
firmation came in the form of the expressed 
opinions of OPA’s own field people. For ex- 
ample, on August 14, 1945, a price executive 
operating in the outlying possessions wrote 
to the national office as follows: 

“A large number of merchants here have 
started licking their chops in anticipation 
of the widely heralded intention of the na- 
tional office to exempt a considerable number 
o/ so-called luxury goods from price control. 
We have thought the problem through very 
carefully for the past month, as I indicated 
in my last progress report, and have come 
up with at least a dozen arguments both 
pro and con for local exemptions. After 
considering all these arguments and after 
obtaining the best possible sample of com- 
munity sentiment, I have decided as a mat- 
ter of general policy that we will not fall 
into line as a matter of course with the 
exemption orders to be issued by the na- 
tional office for the mainland. Atomic bombs 
and Moscow notwithstanding, this area. is 
and will remain a tremendous inflationary 
bubble for a long time. After 3 years of 


listening to us talk about holding the line 





the community has become almost convinced 
of the salutary effect of our actions here 
expects us to continue to hold the famoys 
line so long as the need is evident.” . 

The opinion expressed in this statement, 
and the description of the inflationary teng. 
encies inherent in the situation, apply to 
Hawail. However, experience and opinions of 
other price executives showed that the same 
tendencies existed in this country as we}| 
For example, in August of 1945, the san 
Francisco office of OPA commented as fo}. 
lows: 

“We have recently learned that decontro} 
actions are of two types—avowed and cun. 
cealed. The avowed actions, are, of course 
the exemptions and suspensions. There are 
also, however, actions in the other forms 
which look like regular price actions, but are, 
in fact, actuated by a decontrol motive. The 
outstanding example to date is the automatic 
pricing formula under reconversion for man- 
ufacturers having a volume (annually of) 
under $50.000. It was a relief to us to learn 
recently that this action was a concealed ex- 
emption, and was taken for valid reasons with 
full knowledge that this would be its effect. 
One practical preblem emerges, however. It 
is apparent that some orders and amend- 
ments will in the future be issued on a liberal 
basis with the real intention of effecting ex- 
emptions; others will be formulated under 
ordinary price-control standards. It is vi- 
tally important for the field to know which is 
which, es we should obviously take a different 
approach when we are administering a ‘we 
don’t really care’ ceiling rather than a ceiling 
intended to effect tight price control. If the 
national office is scrupulous in giving us these 
explanations, it will be possible for us in the 
field to appreciate and evaluate national pol- 
icy correctly. Otherwise, these looser pricing 
actions, which may be genuinely motivated 
by sound policy considerations, will look like 
mere surrender in the face of pressure. 

“It is easy to recognize at this point the 
vital importance of price control in the fu- 
ture, particularly in such fields as food, cloth. 
ing, consumer durable goods, consumer 
services, building materials, and construction 
services. We must also be prepared to face 
greater difficulties as a result of the removal 
of other controls which formerly helped us. 
As rationing dwindles, it becomes that much 
harder to hold the price line. The same is 
true of controls being dropped by other agen- 
cies such as WLB, WPB, ODT, and WMC. 
It is obvious that it will not be sufficient to 
relieve the pressures by decontrol in less 
essential fields; we shall also have to do a 
better job affirmatively in the fields which 
remain.” 

Now, as to direct operation of decontrol: 

In August, food still needed price control; 
the public still wanted it. However, OPA 
was already in the decontrol business. The 
effects of its decontrol orders began to be 
felt immediately. For example, on August 
1, 1945, one of the price executives out in 
the field reported to Washington as follows: 

“The suspension of ceiling on several fresh- 
vegetable items resulted in increased prices 
and widespread consumer complaints. This . 
was particularly true of snap beans, where 
prices advanced from a community ceiling 
of 17 cents to as high as 60 cents per pound. 
Lack of demand and increased supplies have 
now reduced this item to a price range of 
19 to 35 cents per pound. Lack of more 
specific control on tomatoes continue to bring 
in consumer complaints against 4 to 43 cents 
per pound prices.” 

The administrative burden of decontrol and 
its effect on prices is serious. The effect of 
the decontrol policy, which may or may not 
have been anticipated by OPA, is best de- 
scribed in the words of the Deputy Admin- 
istrator for Price, Mr. Jerome Ney: 

“In recent weeks much time has been 
spent in discussing the advisability of tak- 
ing decontrol action in specific instances 

















upon principles going beyond the provisions 
of Directive 68. As @ result a heavy work- 
joad has developed in @ number of the 
branches and this workload threatens to 
continue and even imerease to the point 
where it may interfere seriously with day-to- 
day work to the deteriment of over-all price 
control and to the disadvantage of industry 
in general.” 
EFFECTS OF DECONTROLLING 

I have already shown the direct results 
of this policy as far as snap beans are con- 
cerned. You may recall that after the re- 
moval of ceilings the price of beans went 
from 17 to 60 cents per pound. Even after 
an increase in supply, the price, although it 
declined, remained higher than the previous 
ceiling, with some people still being required 
to pay more than two times the previous 
ceiling price. 

In the case of citrus fruits, OPA removed 
ceilings on Nov.mber 19; the following day 
prices began to jump. OPA's field offices re- 
ported increases ranging as high as 100 per- 
cent. on the same qualities and sizes. For 
instance, the Chicago regional office an- 
nounced that, “large California oranges long 
held to the OPA ceiling of $5.28 were sold 
for $9.95 per case on the first day following 
suspension of ceiling prices, by today were 
down to $8.20.” 

Spokane, Wash., reported on November 27 
that Texas pink grapefruit has gone up 58 
percent; in Seattle increases ranged to 68 
percent. Similar imcreases were re 
from all over the country on all citrus fruits. 

On November 28, OPA turned down labor's 
request to reinstitute the price ceilings, pre- 
fering to “watch the prices” for another 
week. At the end of that week—that is, on 
December 5—OPA was sufficiently impressed 
with the seriousness of the situation to rec- 
ommend to the Office of Stabilization Ad- 
ministration that the ceflings be reimposed. 
The Department of Agriculture and the cit- 
rus growers objected to this action, so it was 
decided to again postpone the decision an- 
other week. The result is that citrus fruits 
remain without price control during the pre- 
Christmas buying season—the period during 
which control was most needed and the peo- 
ple will pay a large sum of money because 
of the Government’s eagerness to remove 
economic controls. 

The newspapers told the story of what 
happened to the price of coconut when price 
ceilings were removed. This item sold be- 
fore the war, according to newspaper reports, 
for $15 per thousand pounds; during the war 
the ceiling was maintained at $65 per thou- 
sand pounds. Recently the ceiling was re- 
moved and the price shot to well over $200 
per thousand pounds. Candy manufactur- 
ers have found themselves unable to buy 
an item which is very important in their 
business. At the same time the people who 
held stocks of coconuts at the time of decon- 
oo have cleaned up some very tidy wind- 

s. - 

Some of you may recall what happened to 
the price of Alaskan seal fur when, on August 
15, 1945, OPA removed the price ceilings. 
The price had been held at a ceiling of ap- 
proximately $45 per skin; when the ceiling 
Was removed prices shot up. Recently sales 
were being made at $110 per skin. 

I have dwelt at length on the decontrol 
problem because even after all that has al- 
ready happened there seems to be no inclina- 
tion to greater caution. Even the strictures 
of Mr. Ney, which I quoted above, are confined 
to decontrols beyond the provisions of the 
decontrol directive, No. 68. Decontrol under 
the terms of the directive proceed as before, 
even though it has been under these terms 
So much damage has already been done. 

I could go on with many other examples 
to show what the effect of the removal of 
Price ceilings has been. I think that the 
case is already clear. 


I think that one would 
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be hard put to find the words to describe ade- 
quately the irresponsibility, the sheer eco- 
nomic criminality involved in the proposals 
now being put forth and actually before 
Congress at this time, that price control be 
abolished in toto, or that the decontrol of 
OPA be extended at this time. 


RECONVERSION ‘RICING 


In the field of reconversion prices, as well 
as in its going price-control program, OPA 
has proceeded as though the poverty claims 
of industry were correct, and its own knowl- 
edge of the situation could not be relied on. 

The Labor Policy Committee of the OPA 
entered into the discussion of reconversion 
pricing in July of 1944. In September of 
1044, after some discussion with the OPA 
of the reconversion price policy that it was 
already drafting, the CIO Cost of Living Com- 
mittee recommended to OPA that reconver- 
sion prices be set at no higher than the 
1941-42 level. We declared that it was the 
responsibility of OPA in this tremendously 
important area to protect the standard of 
living of the American people against fur- 
ther increases in the cost of living, and to 
provide a postwar price level conducive to 
full employment. 

We urged that increases from these 1941-42 
prices be permitted only after a manutfac- 
turer had operated under his old price for 
a period long enough so that reliable operat- 
ing data could be obtained. Of course, our 
recommendations provided for exceptions to 
this policy where circumstances clearly re- 
quired an immediate price increase. 

We believed then, as we believe now, that 
industry would be well protected by the 1941- 
42 level, by the reserves amassed during the 
war, and by tax and other governmental 
guaranties against hardship during the re- 
conversion period. We believe that after re- 
conversion is over, the profits that would 
have resulted from productior at 1942 prices, 
especially as they would be affected by opera- 
tion at high levels of output and increased 
productivity, would have been at least ample 
for industry. They might even be so great 
as to threaten the stability of the entire 
Nation. 

The recommendations we made on OPA 
reconversion pricing were not adopted. 
However, since we made those recommenda- 
tions, reports have been issued by the War 
Production Board, the Department of Com- 
merce, and the Office of War Mobilization 
which have at various points supported the 
validity of our position. President Truman 
evidenced the same kind of thinking which 
we had done when he suggested that indus- 
try make voluntary wage increases and then 
wait 6 months before asking for considera- 
tion from OPA of price relief. 

OPA, too, has since admitted the validity 
of our position by pointing out, in its press 
release of November 18, 1945, that its recon- 
version policy is based on the 1941 levels of 
production, and that 1946 levels should pro- 
vide the opportunity for higher profits than 
those which prevailed in 1941. Let me point 
out that even 1941 profits were higher than 
the prewar profits which OPA is required by 
law to protect. A recent study of 2,085 man- 
ufacturing companies made by OPA showed 
that their profits were 2.7 times as high in 
1941 as in 1936-39. 

In spite of this high-profit situation, aris- 
ing out of postwar production prospects at 
even prewar prices, OPA has made price in- 
creases for the manufacturers of practically 
every reconversion commodity. 

Washing machine manufacturers have 
been given a price increase of 7.7 percent. 

Vacuum cleaner manufacturers have been 
given a price increase of 5.5 percent. 

Lawn mower manufacturers have been 
given a price increase of 17 percent. 

Metal toy manufacturers have been given 
a price increase of 14 percent. 
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Radio set manufacturers have been given 
a price increase of 12 percent. 

Radio parts manufacturers have been given 
price increases which will bring in approxi- 
mately $100,000,000 per year. 

Practional horsepower motor manufactur- 
ers may raise prices 9 percent. 

Automobile manufacturers are being 
treated on an individual basis. Two of them 
have already received their increase factors: 
Ford, for whom increases Will average about 
6 percent, and Studebaker, for whom they 
run around 12 percent. However, there is 
already evidence to show that manufacturers 
who receive no increase factors, or whose 
factors may be low, will reap their windfalls 
through price increases for specification 
changes, rather than through admitted re- 
conversion increases. 

In all of these reconversion industries, 
production will be far higher than it was 
in 1941. The profits of these higher prices 
plus those resulting from increased levels 
of output, and from increases in productivity 
which will soon be felt, will yield profits so 
high that depression and unemployment are 
inevitable in the near future. 

Most of the industries involved complain 
to tae world in general and to Congress in 
particular that OPA is “ruining them.” If 
there is any validity to that charge, it is that 
OPA's generosity in making price increases, 
rather than its ungenerosity in refusing 
them, may ruin American industry. 

BASIS FOR PRICE ACTIONS 
A. Secrecy of negotiations 

It has been our position that fewer of 
these harmful increases would be made if 
OPA were required to reveal to the public the 
facts on which the decision to make a price 
increase is arrived at. Labor’s repeated re- 
quests for public information have been just 
as repeatedly denied by OPA. Labor has 
been told that individual firms would feel 
aggrieved if OPA revealed its data to its 
competitors. And then We have been told 
that there would be objections from an in- 
dustry as a whole when we have asked for 
data which did not reveal facts about indi- 
vidual firms. So the negotiations between 
OPA and the industry asking for a price in- 
crease is carried on in secrecy, with no chance 
for the public to get the real facts. 

B. Insufficiency of data 

This extreme solicitude for those wanting 
price increases has been shown by OPA in 
many other ways. Let me cite an example. 
In the case of radio parts, price increases 
ranging from 9.5 percent through 263 per- 
cent were made after OPA had had the fol- 
lowing experience with the parts manuwfac- 
turers. (The quote is from OPA’s press re- 
lease of October 11, 19465.) 

“Despite repeated requests by the Office of 
Price Administration for the submission of 
cost data for use in computing the increase 
factors for radio parts, and despite assur- 
ances of representatives of the industry that 
such cost data would be supplied, cost data 
were not submitted to OPA as promised, OPA 
said.” 

As I pointed out above, the price increases 
(made after this refusal by the manufac- 
turers to supply data) are expected to yield 
the manufacturers approximately $100,000,- 
000 per year. 

In our discussions with OPA, we have been 
told repeatedly of cases where OPA’s ac- 
countants had to be sent from the Wash- 
ington office to go over the books of an indi- 
vidual firm in order to get the data upon 
which a price increase was to be based. 


C. Unverified data 


OPA’s decision involves the transfer of 
large sums of money from the pockets of 
the buying public into the treasuries of the 
sellers. The business which is asking for 
an increase might be expected to prove its 
case up to the hilt, before the regulatory 
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agency, even if not before the public as we 


have asked. Quite the reverse is true. Fig- 
ures submitted by manufacturers who are 
asking for price increases are accepted by 
OPA without further review or verification. 

How many millions of dollars have been 
added to industry prices in this manner can- 
not be estimated. I do know, however, that 
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the automobile increases are being made on 
exactly this basis. 

Frequently, however, the decision to make 
a@ price increase seems to be made with no 
relationship to what the figures show about 
the profits of the manufacturer. Let me 
quote from a series of OPA truck price in- 
creases, made during 1944 and 1915. 


Reason ! 


| 





16 | It appears that the applicant’s over-all profit 
, position is “unfavorable.” 
The applicant’s current over-all profits have a 
“normal relationship” to its over-al! profits dur- 
ing the base period, 1936-39. 


6, 11, | | It appears that the applicant’ s over-all profits posi- 


_ | _ tion is “very favorable.” 
27 | No description in OPA’s statement cf considera 
| tion as to what the profit situation was 





| Quotations ours. 


D. Net worth adjustments 

A type of statistical legerdemain which un- 
derlies all OPA’s price determination is known 
as the adjustment for increase in net worth. 
That is, in judging the fairness of a particular 
price OPA inspects the return on the net 
worth of the industry which results from that 
price, as compared with the return on net 
worth earned by that industry before the 
war. If the net worth of an industry has in- 
creased during the war, a price increase may 
have to be made in order to protect the rate 
of return. 

However, the net worth increases which 
have taken place have in large measure been 
the result of the accumulation by industry 
of large cash and bond holdings. These have 
resulted from large profits earned by an in- 
dustry and become part of the new base; and 
the reason for additional price increases 
which contribute further to the profits of 
the industry. 


E. General rescue 


In presenting to Congress and to congres- 
sional committees their allegations about 
OPA’s pricing cruelties, industry pressure 
groups generally have omitted any reference 
to the special price increasing mechanism 
which OPA has provided for those individual 
firm> or groups of firms which are not satis- 
fied with the specific regulations themselves. 

Among these special mechanisms there is 
one referred to in OPA as the general rescue 
regulation. This regulation provides relief 
whenever a current price threatens to put 
any manufacturer out of business. Such a 
manufacturer may apply to the OPA regional 
and district offices for a price increase, which 
will assure him of recovery of the total cost 
of producing an item. 

In our judgment, the regulation is so 
loosely drawn as to remove from under price 
control the products of any manufacturer 
who feels that his activities are not signifi- 
cant enough to invite careful OPA review of 
his pricing methods. It removes a large share 
of the economic pressure on an inefficient 
manufacturer to become more efficient. It 
underwrites a plant which is producing at 
less than capacity, when capacity production 
might be necessary for economic production. 
It provides for price control on the basis of 
self-regulation with only the most perfunc- 
tory and rubber stamp type of review by 
OPA. It is a surrender to a kind of price con- 
trol which OPA had resisted in the past as 
being inflationary, and as price escallation 
rather than price control. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, we have seen for a period of 
3 or 4 years the price-control agency, which 
was set up to hold the price line, yield again 


and again to pressure for price increases from 
industries and business groups which could 
show no economic justification whatsoever 
for the price increases. The evidence for 
this lack of need for price increases is con- 
tained in the financial statistics of every gov- 
ernmental agency which collects such figures. 

These increases were made at the expense 
of consumers who were caught by war short- 
ages and by the necessity of adjusting. to 
other wartime conditions. They are made at 
the expense of the veterans and of every other 
group in the national economy whose living 
depends on full employment and prosperity, 
rather than on unemployment and depres- 
sion. 

We have often congratulated ourselves on 
the fact that the cost of living in this war has 
risen less than during World War I. There 
may be some cause for satisfaction in this 
comparison. However, this is indeed a weak 
test of the effectiveness of this crucial eco- 
nomic operation. We had as much right to 
expect victory on the economic front as on 
the military front. We have the right to 
test the increases in the cost of living by 
the. necessity there may have been for mak- 
ing them. The evidence shows that the peo- 
ple of this country could have been saved 
billions of dollars in their own purchases 
and in the expenditures of the Government 
if price increases had been made only on the 
basis of need. 

We are conscious of the fact that OPA 
made some of these increases only as the 
result of great outside pressure. We are con- 
scious, too, that the pressure often came from 
individual Congressmen and groups of Con- 
gressmen, and that OPA at times yielded 
reluctantly because it could not stand up 
to the pressure exerted on it. It is neither 
our duty nor our responsibility to apportion 
the blame for pressure-made price increases 
as between OPA and some Members of Con- 
gress. This committee is in a far better po- 
sition than we are to do that job. 

We do request, however, that this com- 
mittee use its influence on behalf of price 
control, conceived in the terms in which 
price control was originally adopted; that is, 
the protectior of the consumer, the protec- 
tion of the economy of the Nation as a whole, 
the protection of Government expenditures. 

While OPA cannot undo much of the harm 
that has been done, we insist that OPA be 
permitted and required to maintain its spe- 
cific price controls until there is clear evi- 
dence that price control is no longer needed, 
and to administer its price controls on the 
basis of protection for the country as a whole 
instead of a segment thereof, and prevent 
further damage to the consumer and to the 
Nation as a whole, 
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Strike Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 8, 1946 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to authority heretofore granted L include 
the following editorials with respect to 
recent strike legislation, one of which 
appeared in the Oregon Journal, Port- 
land, under date of February 2, 1946, and 
the other in the Portland Oregonian on 
the same date: 


[From the Oregon Journal of February 2, 
1946] 


A 2 TO 1 VOTE CAN OVERRIDE A VETO 


E. T. Marr, secretary of the Oregon Feder- 
ation of Labor, A. «’. of L., has formally pro- 
tested the strike-control bill introduced by 
Representative Francis Case, of South Da- 
kota, calling it a threat to all liberties in- 
cluding freedom of speech and of the press. 
By a vote of more than 2 to 1, the House 
has indicated its preference for consideration 
of the Case bill as substitute fo’ fact-finding 
legislation asked by President Truman and 
subsequently weakened by the House. 

The Case bill is directed against all labor 
groups. It is inspired by a growing public 
resentment against creeping economic paral- 
ysis. The bill would establish a national 
labor-management board to help. settle la- 
bor disputes construed to be contrary to 
public interest. It also would outlaw violent 
picketing and boycotts, provide for civil 
suits against violation of labor contracts, and 
make unions subject to injunction. 

It is commonly predicted that the Case 
bill or one sir *’ai to it will pass the House. 
The practicality of the situation indicates a 
compromise to “turn off the heat.” Politi- 
cally, the Case bill is a “hot potato.” 

[From the Portland Oregonian of February 
2, 1946] 


THE STRIKE CONTROL BILL 


The Case strike control bill may never be- 
come law in its present form, but the 258- 
to-114 vote by which the House of Repre- 
sentatives substituted it for President Tru- 
man’s fact-finding legislation is indication 
that Congress finally is ready to do some- 
thing about the national headache. The 
vote was a threat to union labor and an ex- 
pression of lack of confidence in the Tru- 
man administration. 

If the bill ever becomes law it will have 
to be over the veto of President Truman. 
There is no possibility that he would with- 
stand the pressure of organized labor and 
the New Deal residué of the Democratic 
Party, without whose support he could not 
hope to win in 1948, whether or not he be- 
lieves the Case bill good legisiation. Yet, if 
this vote is a true test, Congress is sufficiently 
aroused to force through some measure which 
will greatly restrict the power of the unions. 

Marquis Childs, in a column on this page, 
interprets the vote as the political reflection 
of a plot by organized industry to break 
organized labor. Unquestionably, Congress 
is in the mood to restrict, if not to punish, 
the unions. But this is not an attitude born 
overnight as the sole result of industry's 
efforts to lay all the blame on labor. It is 





the cumulative result of many labor excesses, 
of demonstrated impotency of the executive 
branch to meet the crisis strongly and im- 
partially, of conviction no longer to be denied 
that America is on the brink of an economic 











debacle which, if ft occurs, will pull the 
whole world structure down with it and en- 
danger the peace. 

For many years Congress has been passing 
legislation to protect and advance the 
Jjaimed rights of organized labor. If the 
nendulum swings the other way, labor can- 
not hold itself entirely blameless. Too often 
in the struggle between unions and manage- 
ment the interests of the public have been 
acrificed. 

The Case bill would require unions to be 
responsible for their actions, and it would 
authorize civil suits for damages against 
either employer or employees for violation of 
a labor contract. It would prohibit violent 
picketing and organized boycott, and subject 
unions to the liability of injunction. It 
would establish a national labor-manage- 
ment mediation board and require unions to 
cive 30 days’ notice before striking. 
~ some of these provisions adapt themselves 
to abuse, and safeguards should be erected. 
Fair-minded persons do not wish to see the 
unions destroyed, nor do thoughtful persons 
believe that they can be destroyed by this 
or any other legislation in our time. But 
with 1,200,000 workers already on strike, can 
anyone wish to continue to drift into 
disaster? The unions should have equal re- 
sponsibility with management.. , 





Butter Situation Critical 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 8, 1946 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, so many of us have taken the floor 
to protest critical shortages that have 
existed for some time in the hope that 
the situation would be corrected. I rise 
again to protest and call attention to the 
situation existing with one of our most 
important foods, namely butter. Appar- 
ently all I can do is raise My voice in 
protest against those policies which have 
been established by the OPA and which 
today are responsible for existing condi- 
tions. 

I have a letter from a most prominent 
constituent who is a retail merchant. It 
is couched in strong language and I set it 
out solely for the purpose of bringing to 
the attention of this House the attitude 
of men in business toward the OPA and 
its pricing policies. Mr. Speaker, we can 
trace all of these shortages to OPA. I 
submit herewith a copy of a letter and 
have purposely omitted his name, so that 
the Government “gestapo” will not re- 
taliate and attempt to put him out of 
business. The letter follows: 

Fesravary 4, 1946. 

Dear Larry: The enclosed booklet was of 
sreat interest to us fellows who are trying to 
erve the public. When you have people com- 
ng in offering to pay any reasonable price 

r butter and we have to refuse, it just isn’t 
air. People who work must have butter. 
The past 2 weeks have seen the biggest black 
market that I have ever seen in all of my 
years of business. It stinks. Why in h— 
‘on't they allow the law of competition to 
control the price and quantity of foods. For 
100 years that law has worked. We fellows 
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who are trying to do right get caught with 
unfair competition who are in the black 
market, with the result that they are taking 
our customers away. It just isn’t right. 


Mr. Speaker, I call attention to the 
charge that this OPA is responsible for 
a black market condition referred to by a 
man who knows just what the situation 
is because he is confronted with it every 
day. The time has come for Congress to 
take some action. 

Mr. Speaker, I call attention to the 
fact that butter production and hold- 
ings have decreased to the lowest point 
on record. Obviously some action must 
be taken to correct this situation. We 
are confronted with a situation where 
consumers face an exceedingly low sup- 
ply for several months to come and unless 
OPA corrects its policies many creameries 
which produced butter will go out of busi- 
ness. When these creameries shut down 
it will mean that hundreds of thousands 
of dairy farmers will find no market for 
their milk. It is well to remember in 
this connection that in 1941, 115,500,000,- 
000 pounds of milk were produced. In 
1945 it appears that the total production 
reached about 123,000,000,000 pounds. 
Notwithstanding this increased milk pro- 
duction the butter manufactured in 1945 
was some 471,000,000 pounds less than in 
1941. ‘This represents a loss in butter 
production of about 25 percent and when 
Army needs were met civilians had 43 
percent less butter last year as compared 
to 1941. 

I call attention to a further pertinent 
fact. namely: that the production of but- 
ter during December of 1945 was 50 per- 
cent less than the corresponding month 
of 1941. This is indeed an alarming sit- 
uation. Not only are the consumers short 
of this important food item but the mar- 
kets for the farmers are steadily de- 
creasing also and ultimately we will be 
faced with a critical condition on the 
farms and in the cities. 

During the war emergency, specific 
price formulas were issued by Govern- 
ment agencies that were intended to di- 
vert production from butter to*cheese, 
whole mil’: powder, evaporated milk, and 
so forth. Restriction orders were placed 
on the sale of whipping cream, fluid milk 
and coffee cream, ice cream, and the 
manufacture of certair cheeses other 
than cheddar, to insure the production 
of sufficient butter and other dairy prod- 
ucts for the armed forces, lend-lease, and 
civilians. ‘These limitation orders were 
terminated September 1, 1945, and a tre- 
rr ‘ndous demand has developed for fluid 
milk and sweet cream. With prices of 
sweet cream at 80 cents to $1 per pound 
of butterfat, the butter manufacturer 
cannot compete with those prices when 
his product is fixed by the 1942 ceiling 
of 46 cents per pound of butter whole- 
sale, Chicago. : 

It is interesting to note that approxi- 
mately 850 creameries have ceased to op- 
erate since 1941. This represents about 
one-fifth of the creameries operating in 
the prewar period, and is evidence of a 
serious casualty in an important segment 
of the Nation’s small businesses. It is a 
fair question to ask: Why did those 
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creameries close? ‘The answer is that 
the creamery industry is the only dairy 
producers’ industry which was forced by 
Government controls to go through all 
of the war with less than norma! total 
volume. The creameries were compelled 
to cease operation or face financial dis- 
aster because of a condition created by 
the Government. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a matter which 
demands attention and the time has 
ceme for OPA to change its pricing poli- 
cies regarding this important agricul- 
tural industry. It is one of the most im- 
porte:t foods we have today, and it 
should be accorded every consideration 
by the governmental agencies which ex- 
a jurisdiction over it at the present 
ime. 





The Order of St. Augustine 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 8, 1946 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein an address which 
was delivered by Rev. Charles F. Hart, 
O. S. A., of St. Mary’s Parish, Lawrence, 
Mass., over a local radio station: 


THE ORDER OF ST. AUGUSTINE—CONTRIBUTION 
TO THE RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, AND CUL- 
TURAL LIFE OF THE COUNTRY DISCUSSED BY 
REV. CHARLES F. HART, O. S. A., SUB-PRIOR OF 
ST. MARY'S PARISH, IN A RECENT RADIO ADDRESS 


The contribution of the glorious Order of 
St. Augustine to the religious, educational, 
and cultural l'fe of this country, including 
the Greater Lawrence area which it has served 
for almost 100 years was discussed by Rev. 
Charles F. Hart, O. S. A. of St. Mary’s 
Parish for a radio audience recently when 


he was guest speaker on the Catholic Truth 
period. 
His address which contains many facts of 


particular interest in this community fol- 
lows: 

The name “Augustinian” is one which is 
familiar to most of the faithful of the arch- 
diocese of Boston. In Lawrence and An- 
dover, of course, they know this order be- 
cause Augustinians have for almost a cen- 
tury been their parish priests. Others know 
the order throuzth its mission band which 
has for the past 50 years been preaching re- 
treats, missions, and novenas in 
churches. There are some, too, in the 
archdiocese who know the order of St. Au- 
gustine because their sons or cousins or 
nephews have entered the order as priests 
or brothers. But, no matter how well people 
know individual Augustinians, it seems that 
they know little about the order, its history, 
its characteristic spirit, its numbers. They 
also know very little about the story of the 
Augustinians in the Boston area, how they 
came to make their foundations here, how 
long they have been here ministering in our 
midst. 

The Order of St. Augustine is one of the 
so-called mendicant orders. Such orders 
are called mendicant because originally they 
supported themselves by begging. Only four 
such orders exist in the church; the others 
are the Franciscans, the Dominicans, and 
the Carmelites. As the name “Augustinian” 


their 
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would indicate the order. traces its founda- 
tion to St. Augustine. Doubtless there is no 
one who does not know something about St. 
Augustine. He was so versatile a saint and 
excelled in so many things that almost every- 
one reveres him for a different reason. For 
some he is the great sinner who became & 
great saint; he is for them the humble author 
of the Confessions. Others think of him as 
the majestic doctor of the church, the bril- 
liant thinker who, because of his untiring 
labor in defense of the church, became known 
as the hammer of the heretics. Others still 
think of him as the great preacher, the 
kindly, lovable, simple man of God who 
taught them the truths of their religion in 
a language which everybody could under- 
stand. One could indefinitely relate the 
many-sided genius which he was; one would 
have to mention his fame as a philosopher, 
a psychologist, a man who penetrated the 
mysteries of religion, a theologian who is 
regarded as one of the world’s great stylists. 

"ew people, however, seem to be aware that 
St. Augustine was also one of the founders 
of the monastic life. When he was 33 years 
of age, by the grace of God working through 
the wise counsels of St. Ambrose and through 
the prayers and good example of his mother, 
St. Monica, he returned to the faith of his 
childhood. He went back then from Italy to 
his home in north Africa. There he was 
joined by friends and disciples and with 
them he began to live the life of amonk. His 
sister imitated his example and founded a 
similar group for women. For all of these 
he wrote hisrule. This rule of St. Augustine, 
one of the earliest in the church, shares with 
the rule of St. Benedict and that of St. Basil 
the honor of antiquity and venerability 
afnong all the various rules which have been 
composed for the guidance of monks and 
nuns. Some hundreds of other institutes 
have chosen it for their religious guidance. 
So great was Augustine’s love for the com- 
mon life that he continued in it even after 
he had become a bishop. After the death 
of the saint, many monasteries were found- 
ed in Africa, Europe, and Asia which followed 
his rule. These monks were called frequent- 
ly the Hermits of St. Augustine, though they 
never united into one order. As a matter of 
fact, before the thirteenth century, there 
were no orders in the sense we know them— 
as great unions of religious—all living under 
the same constitutions and obedient to the 
same general superior. It was not until 
1256 that Pope Alexander, desirous of ob- 
taining unity among the various independ- 
ent Augustinian monasteries, brought them 
together under one name and decreed that 
their organization was to be similar to that 
of the recently founded mendicant orders. 

The history of the Order of Saint Augus- 
tine during the Middle Ages was a glorious 
one. There were at one time in Europe 
30,000 Augustinians in 25 provinces. Au- 
gustinian scholars taught at Paris and Ox- 
ford. Augustinian missioners sailed with 
the first Spanish explorers to the New World. 
There was an Augustinian on the first ship 
that reached the Philippines. It was an Au- 
gustinian who foundec the first university 
on the North American continent, that of 
Mexico. There were Augustinian missioners 
in Japan as early as the sixteenth century. 
Father Gregory Mendel, the world renowned 
discoverer of the laws of heredity, was an 
Augustinian. Unfortunately, the growth 
and expansion of the order was interrupted 
by the religious revolution of the sixteenth 
century and very many of the flourishing 
provinces of Europe were destroyed. It was 
only in the countries which remained com- 
pletely Catholic that the order continued in 
its previous happy state, that is, in Italy, 
Ireland and Spain. The monastery, college, 
and university of the Escorial are conducted 
by the Augustinian Fathers. One hundred 
and seven Augustinian Fathers of the Escor- 
ial Monastery were murdered in the recent 
Spanish Civil War. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


It was from Ireland that. the first Augus- 
tinians came to this country. In 1794, just 
5 years after George Washington was elected 
first President of the United States, Father 
John Rosseter came to Philadelphia from 
Dublin. Seven years later in 1801, the first 
Augustinian church, that of St. Augustine, 
was erected a few blocks from the [slaware 
River in Philadelphia. During the first 50 
years of our existence in the United States, 
Saint Augustine’s, Philadelphia, was the 
cradle and mother-house of the province. 
This latter title it had to eventually relin- 
quish to Villanova. From this foundation 
missioners went forth through Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, New York and into New England. 
There are at the present time over 50 Au- 
gustinian foundations in thiscountry. There 
are houses of the order in the archdioceses 
of Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
Milwaukee, Los Angeles, Boston and Havana, 
Cuba; and in the dioceses of Brooklyn, Cam- 
den, Ogdenburg, Albany, Lansing, San Diego, 
Rockford and Tulsa. In addition to its 
parishes and mission band, the order con- 
ducts many. high schools. 

Villanova College, located a few miles from 
Philadelphia, was founded in 1842. It is the 
oldest Catholic college in Pennsylvania and 
the leading Cathclic engineering school of 
the East. 

The Preparatory Seminary is at Staten 
Island, N. Y., the Novitiate at New Hamburg, 
N. Y., the Collegiate at Villanova, and the 
School of Theology at Washington, D. C 

The second apostolic delegate in the United 
States was Msgr. Sebastian Martinelli. 
He was an Augustinian and at the time of 
his assignment he was also created arch- 
bishop of Epheus in August of 1896. At this 
time he was serving his second term as prior 
general of the Augustinian order. He was 
made cardinal on April 15, 1901 

As long ago as 1818 an Augustinian, Father 
Philip Larisey, labored in this archdiocese. 
He came first to New Bedford, where he built 
asmall church. Then for a few years he en- 
gaged in missionary work in Boston, where 
he built a small chapel which he named St. 
Augustine’s of South Boston. Previous to 
1818 he had done missionary work in New- 
foundland. He was the first to preach in 
Irish in Boston. It is recorded that Bishop 
de Cheverus, of Boston, kept in his desk a 
document appointing Father Larisey, vicar 
general and administrator of the diocese, in 
case of the bishop's death. 

Later on the Augustinians established par- 
ishes in Lawrence, Andover, Methuen, Bal- 
lardvale” and Wilmington. At the present 
time they have seven churches in Lawrence, 
of which St. Mary’s is the largest and most 
beautiful in all New England with the excep- 
tion of the cathedral in Boston. They also 
have the Immaculate Conception Church in 
Lawrence, which will celebrate its one-hun- 
dredth anniversary this year 

In the fall of 1848, the Reverend James 
O'Donnell, O. S. A., built St. Mary’s Chapel 
on Oak Street, Lawrence. The holy sacrifice 
of the Mass was first offered there in January 
of 1849. The cornerstone of the present mag- 
nificent edifice was laid on August 19, 1866. 

The present church was completed under 
the direction of Father Galberry and was 
dedicated on September 8, 1871. Father Gal- 
berry, O. S. A., became the fourth Bishop of 
Hartford, Conn., in 1875. 

In August of 1859, Father O’Donnell intro- 
duced the Sisters of Notre Dame, who es- 
tablished the parochial school that has de- 
veloped to such great proportions. These 
sisters, at the present time, administer to the 
spiritual education of the children of the 
four Augustinian parishes of Lawrence as 
well as to the children of St. Augustine’s 
Parish in Andover. 

The Xaverian Brothers were invited in the 
year 1889 to teach the boys of St. Mary’s 
parish. It would be impossible to compute 
the good that has been accomplished in St. 
Mary’s parish under the guidance of these 





brothers, nine of whom now teach the older 
boys in our schools. 

Rev. James T. O'Reilly, O. S. A., came to 
Lawrence in 1886. During his long 
torate of 39 years much was accomplished for 
Catholicity in the city. 

The oldest Augustinian in the Uniteg 
States, and the second oldest priest in the 
archdioceses of Boston is the Reverend 
Daniel J. O'Mahoney who has spent 65 years 
in the priesthood and having passed his 4 
score and 10 years is still active at St. Mary's 
On the occasion of his sixtieth anniversary 
of his ordination Cardinal Dougherty of 
Philadelphia wrote the following: 

“Upon my arrival in Manila in 1903, it was 
a happiness to meet yourself and the late be. 
loved Father McErlain, your companion, and 
to learn from you, who had already la- 
bored in that difficult field, the state of af. 
fairs in that country and especially the dif- 
ficulties which confronted all of us because 
of a schism and the effects of the insurrection 
first against Spain and then against the 
United States. 

“It was due in no small measure to your- 
self and Father McErlain that the interests 
of the Catholicity in that country is in a 
flourishing condition.” 

The Very Reverend Mortimer A. Sullivan, 
serving his third term as provincial of the 
Province of St. Thomas of Villanova, is a 
native of Lawrence There are 35 parishes in 
the province. Two hundred and fifty-four 
priests in the province devote themselves to 
educational missionary, and parochial du- 
ties. 

Loyalty to the church, to its teaching, and 
to its head and confidence in supernatural 
strength, gained through the sacraments, es- 
pecially the blessed eucharist, are the sov- 
ereign remedies which the Augustinian 
Fathers of this archdiocese have ever recom- 
mended to the faithful. 

They have always considered it a great 
privilege to be able to share in the good 
work of this outstanding center of religious 
faith. A manifestation of religious faith 
was exemplified, under the leadership of His 
Excellency Archbishop Richard J. Cushing, 
in the recent campaign for a Catholic hos- 
pital in Greater Lawrence. The present vital 
need of such an institution was realized by 
a doctor. who is an alumnus of Villanova 
College, and by Augustinian Fathers. 

Archbishcp Cushing, an apostle of charity 
to this . ity, promised, at the solemn pontifi- 
cal Mass of thanksgiving, in St. Mary's 
Church on Saturday, September 22, 1945, a 
refuge for the old folks in eppreciation of 
the cooperation and generosity of the people 
of Greater Lawrence. 

The Augustinians remember with great 
pride the contributions which have been 
made by their brethren who have gone be- 
fore them and who now enjoy the reward 
of their labors. They have confidence that 
the Augustinians of the future will continue 
to bring to the faithful, whose servants they 
are, the good tidings of the Gospel and the 
spirit of their illustrious founder, who said 
“Thou has made us for Thyself, O God, and 
our heart is restless until it rests in Thee.” 





Fifteen Billion Dollars More? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 8, 1946 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speeker, pursuant 
to leave heretofore granted, I include in 
my remarks the following article by 
Frank C. Waldrop, which appeared in 4 








recent issue of the Washington Times- 


Herald: 
FIFTEEN BILLION DOLLARS MORE? 


(By Frank C. Waldrop) 


Money. Money. Money. Everybody cusses 
it, yet everybody collects it if he can. No- 
body knows who invented it and very few 
people even claim to understand it. 

And though practically everybody knows 
how to get rid of it, not so many know how 
to hold onto it. Strange stuff. 

Through a great deal of luck, energized by 
brains and work, we Americans of the pres- 
ent day have inherited the greatest power of 
wealth ever known to man. 

Our natural wealth is converted and made 
effective through the medium of money. 
And it could not be made effective in any 
other known way. No other invention has 
ever been brought forth for measuring and 
trading in values as efficiently as in terms of 
money. 

It is also true that nothing can get away 

from you quicker than this same money if 
you don’t have sense in using it. 
” Let’s do a little figuring and see how our 
present generation of Americans are han- 
dling their money. We have just come out 
of a world war with a public debt now rising 
past $275,000,000,000. 

Whether this capital debt will ever be 
paid off, nobody knows. But one fact we 
can all take . look at now: It costs us in 
the neighborhood of $5,500,000,000 a year just 
to pay the interest and service charges. 

The war has produced some very inter- 
esting developments on United States money 
abroad in case you are one of those people 
who says, “Oh, well, after all we only owe 
the debt to ourselves. We spent it all right 
here at home so no harm is done to the 
total national wealth.” 

The latest figures show that between 
March 1941 and October 1945 we spent $46,- 
040,054,000 on the lend-lease program. This 
represents a considerable amount of wealth 
of the United States distributed through 
lend-lease agreements with the following 
countries: 

Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Can- 
ada, Chile, China, Columbia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Ethiopia, France, 
Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Ice- 
land, Iraq, Liberia, Mexico, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Paraguay, Peru, 
Poland, South Africa, Turkey, United King- 
dom, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
Uruguay, Venezuela, and Yugoslavia. 

The foregoing is just a list of nations with 
which we had formal agreements. It does 
not by any means signify that we didn’t send 
lend-lease anywhere else in the world, or 
otherwise spent money abroad. 

We also developed Army and Navy Estab- 
lishments throughout something like 45 ma- 
jor depots around the world outside of our 
own borders and spent as yet incompletely 
totaled billions to maintain and supply 
them. 

And of the billions of dollars worth of 
United States goods exported abroad for the 
maintenance of our fighting forces, by far 
the most will stay wherever it now is. 

So chalk up X billions in United States 
wealth abroad over and above lend-lease yet 
to be totaled. 

Even that isn’t all. For now that the 
shooting is over, in come our handsome allies 
with their hands out again. Our Socialist 
British Allies are asking $4,400,000,000 and are 
grouching because they don’t get more. 
Communist-tinged China wants $2,100,000,- 
000 minimum. Socialist-Communist France 
is talking about $2,500,000,000 minimum. 
Communist Russia has suggested that she 
won't take less than $6,000,600,000. There 
are other countries lined up behind with 
hends out, too. 
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In all, we are asked to make direct loans 
of not less than $15,000,000,000 abroad to 
finance countries which publicly and of- 
ficially denounce capitalism and the dollar 


Over and above that we are asked to be the 
principal underwriter of the international 
bank designed at Bretton Woods. 

So you can see that the much-abused 
United States dollar is somewhat in demand 
abroad. And very popular, too. But the 
United States taxpayer who will have to 
finance all these glamorous enterprises—Oh, 


well! He’s very rich, very generous. And he 
doesn’t need it, anyhow. 





Red River Lateral Canal 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 8, 1946 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following arguments in 
favor of the Red River lateral canal by 
Ed C. Burris, general manager, Shreve- 
port Chamber of Commerce, secretary- 
manager Red River Valley Improvement 
Association: 


It is gratifying indeed to have the privilege 
of coming before this Board in support of 
a project that means so much economically 
to the community in which I live and to 
the area that constitutes its trade territory. 
I first appeared before this Board approxi- 
mately 5 years ago in support of this project. 
Since that time, world-wide event have pre- 
cluded your honorable body from devoting 
any time or energy to civil projects except 
those of primary concern to our military 
program. 

It is gratifying indeed that we can now 
once again turn our attention to those proj- 
ects that have for their prime purpose the 
building and strengthening of the economy 
of our great Nation. 

The Army engineers have been most con- 
servative in their studies of navigation to 
Shreveport, La. They are to be congratu- 
lated for their conservatism, even though 
those of us who reside in communities, the 
fortune of which are at stake, would have 
you be a little more lenient in your analysis. 
We are proud, however, to observe that navi- 
gation to Shreveport has stood the acid test 
of your conservatism and has met with the 
approval of your district and division en- 
gineers. 

We observe the Army engineers have se- 
lected the year 1939 as the basic year for 
their study. Each intervening year since 
that time has had more tonnage originate 
and terminate in the Southwest than was 
evident in that year. 

A study of reports made by the engineers 
on navigation projects discloses that in past 
years four major factors were considered 
in arriving at the total benefits to be in- 
curred. First, the tonnage available for 
shipment by water as of fixed year upon 
which the study was based. Second, unde- 
veloped tonnage, that is, tonnage that the 
survey could not establish because of the 
inadequate opportunity of making proper 
contacts and proper analysis. Third, the 
future growth of the area. Fourth, other 
benefits such as drainage, recreation, and 
indirect savings; and, of course, balanced 
against these was the cost factor of construc- 
tion, maintenance, operation, and amortiza- 
tion. 
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We observe that the ultraconservatism of 
your division engineer has precluded his use 
of some of the factors. He has based his en- 
tire report, as applied to this project, upon 
the first and fourth of these steps, leaving 
out entirely the undeveloped tonnage and fu- 
ture growth of the area. We believe these, 
too, should be considered by this Board when 
making your recommendations. These we 
shall discuss later. 

Your engineers selected the year 1939 as 
the base year for your study—this is under- 
standable though we believe it to be a com- 
paratively light year. We can find no fault 
for your having accepted it as the basic year 
and, since it was so selected by the engineers, 
we believe that it should be adhered to quite 
rigidly all the way across the board in the 
course of your study. We emphasize this 
point because the opponents of this project 
have proposed that this Board consider the 
recent closing of one industry as a basis for 
refusing the acceptance of the division engi- 
neer’s recommendations. We maintain this 
should not be done because: 

1. Some base year has to be accepted. 

2. If decreases are accepted, then increases 
would have to be accepted and a whole new 
study would evolve; and we all agree that this 
project has been in the hands of the engi- 
neers long enough. Therefore, we believe 
1939 should be adhered to as rigidly as pos- 
sible. 

It shall be pointed out later today that 
percentage-wise, the over-all tonnage ship- 
ped into and out of the area has increased 
tremendously during the past 5 years and, ac- 
cordingly, any decrease made possible by vir- 
tue of one industry having shut down would 
have been more than offset by increases in 
other industries, were a later year accepted 

Even so, I should like to place before your 
honorable body some information relative to 
the petroleum industry in our area A lo- 
cality that has produced oil since 1906 and 
has for many years produced some 28,000.000 
tons of petroleum annually, has seen within 
the Louisiana section, to sa} nothing of 
the east Texas area, some 33 different re- 
fineries since 1927, the earliest available rec- 
ords. Now, as a matter of fact, there has 
not been 33 differently constructed refineries. 
The one that recently announced that it 
would be closed down has been reorganized 
three times previously and we have reasons 
to believe this may happen again. It has 
not been dismantled or destroyed 

Then, too, new oil fields are being discov- 
ered at frequent intervals, the latest having 
been announced on January 6 of this year in 
Natchitoches Parish, La., adjacent to Red 
River. New oil fields are contributory to new 
refineries and increased refining capacity, 
once shipping mediums are provided that 
will enable refineries to operate economically 
and ship their products.to markets throuch- 
out the Nation on a competitive basis, the 
refining industry in the Red River area will 
become more stabilized and will undoubtedly 
increase in capacity. 

Even though there have been 33 refineries 
since 1927, there never have been more than 
10 or less than 5 at any one time. The dail: 
crude capacity has never exceeded 70,000 
barrels and never less than 44,000 barrels 
The average for period was 53,000 barrels and 
for 1945, 5C 530 barrels. Thus, the refining 
capacity has remained rather constant, de- 
spite periodic reorganization of various re- 
fineries. 

We were most interested when analyzing 
the reports prepared by the Corps of Engi- 
neers comparatively with that prepared by 
the Department of Public Works of the State 
of Louisiana. We were first impressed by the 
relative closeness of their estimate in arriv- 
ing at tonnage and savings to be incurred. 
On the other hand, we were equally as im- 
pressed with the differences that existed in 
the reports. 
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It is easily understandable that there would 
be discrepancies between the two reports 
because the studies were approached quite 
differently. There was available to the Army 
engineers information that was not available 
to the department of public works. On the 
other hand, the department of public works, 
with the aid of specialists secured from the 
University of Louisiana, together with the 
voluntary assistance secured up and down 
the river, were able to make a more detailed 
study in some directions than was possible 
for the representatives of this board during 
the brief period of time they had to devote 
to the project. 

So we observe that the Army engineers 
have submitted approximately 300,000 tons 
per annum that does not appear at all in 
the report of the department of public works. 
On the other hand, the department of public 
works, on several different commodities, have 
shown an appreciably greater tonnage than 
was shown by the Army engineers. This, too, 
is understandable, if the approach to the 
problem is taken into consideration. The 
Army engineers analyzed waybills which 
were mostly, if not all, the waybills of rail 
carriers. Consequently, they could not indi- 
cate tonnage hauled by contract carriers and 
shippers who hauled their own products be- 
cause they could do so more cheaply than 
was possible under existing shipping condi- 
tions. 

As a result, the department of public 
works report shows some 90,000 more tons 
of cotton will be shipped by this medium 
than does the Army engineers. Their esti- 
mate on iron pipe and steel products is ap- 
proximately 266,000 tons greater than was 
the estimate of the Army engineers. The 
department of public works shows 122,000 
more tons of beverage than does the survey 
of the Army engineers and approximately 
21,600 more tons of canned products and 
corresponding proportional increase in other 
products. These estimates have to do with 
shipments both north and south bound. 

If these two etudies were combined and if 
the top figures were accepted in each of the 
studies, there would be added to a gross 
overall tonnage available some 597,000 more 
tons than now exist in the present engineers’ 
report, or a grand total of 1,789,000 tons. 
The figures are quite impressive, but. even 
more impressive are the savings. The 597,000 
tons additional represent a savings of 
$1,866,000 which, when added to the esti- 
mates of the Army engineers, brings the 
grand total to $5,061,000. Should not this 
Board accept this tonnage? It was arrived 
at honest men, experts in their field, after a 
careful survey. 

The department of public works will jus- 
tify their own estimates, but I should like to 
point out a few factors of interest. They 
were a little too conservative to satisfy many. 
The economic specialists working for that 
body went to rather extended lengths in their 
efforts to find every possible cost that eould 
be deducted from potential savings. Take 
petroleum as an illustration: During the 
course of their analysis of shipping cost of 
petroleum products by barge as compared to 
other carriers, the construction, liquidation, 
and amortization, and operation of terminal 
facilities both at the point of origin and the 
point of destination, were included by the 
economists. An analysis of their work sheet 
will convince any individual that there is no 
padding in their potential tonnage or in 
their potential savings. 

It is realized, however, by all, that during 
the short period available to them for their 
study, it was impossible for them to study all 
commodities and, consequently, only selected 
preducts were analyzed. This study was also 
confined almost exclusively to river points, 
rather than points of origin, 15, 20, or more 
niles from the stream, even though this 
would appropriately come within the terri- 
tory involved. Much of the tonnage shipped 
to other cities within the area could appro- 


priately clear through these river po?nts were 
water navigation available, although it does 
not clear through these points at this time. 
Therefore, any study confined to river points 
cannot possibly include the total possible 
savings. 

At best, such studies are merely indicators. 
They are not claimed by those Who compiled 
them to be absolutely correct since many and 
varied forms of transportation by which ton- 
nage is shipped makes it impossible to make 
a complete study, hence the variances in the 
two reports. 

The engineers’ report does not include un- 
developed tonnage—we believe it should. 
Undeveloped tonnage might better be re- 
ferred to as undiscovered tonnage—much of 
it was in existence at the time of survey, but 
was not discovered by those doing the re- 
search. It has been the previous practice 
of Army engineers in their analysis of every 
project that it has been my privilege to 
analyze, to give percentagewise, an allowance 
for undeveloped tonnage. In the reports we 
have studied this has varied from 15 to 25 
percent. We are not disposed to indicate 
what allowances should be made relative to 
this project, but it does seem that in all 
fairness a similar, proportional, percentage- 
wise allowance for undeveloped tonnage on 
this project would be sound. The experience 
of the engineers we believe has, with very 
few if any exceptions, justified such allow- 
ances. The tonnage on projects upon which 
they have made estimates has, after a short 
period, increased substantially beyond their 
estimate, the most glaring illustration of 
which is the intercoast#l canal. Most inland 
waterways are carrying more tonnage than 
was estimated by the Army engineers during 
the course of their study and most of these 
studies included a percentage for undevel- 
oped tonnage. 

The trade territory of Shreveport includes 
a radius of approximately 100 miles, consist- 
ing of 25 parishes in northwest Louisiana, 
some 20 counties in east Texas, and 5 eounties 
in southwest Arkansas. This is the area that 
can best be served from Shreveport as com- 
pared to any other major distributing point. 
The city of Alexandria, farther downstream, 
can best serve the whole of central Louisiana 
on products of which the cost of shipping 
constitutes a major portion of the selling 
price. A tremendous tonnage for that whole 
area would be developed were navigation pos- 
sible. More especially would this be of value 
to the Federal Government in connection 
with maneuvers and the operation of Camp 
Polk, in central Louisiana, the last camp hav- 
ing been recently declared by the Army to be 
one of their permanent installations. 

The Corps of Engineers, in making this 
study, made no allowance for future growth 
of contributory areas, although this has been 
previously practiced by the engineers in con- 
nection with such studies. It is fully realized 
that any projection of estimates into the 
future may prove a harzardous fallacy. Even 
so, the steady growth of the area in the past 
indicates continued growth in the future and 
points to an expansion over the life of this 
project that deserves consideration. 

Such growth in tonnage may be influenced 
by several different factors: First, popula- 
tion; second, industrial expansion; third, dis- 
tribution development; and then, of course, 
the discovery of new basic resources. We 
shall deal with each of these briefly. 

To increase the number of people does 
not necessarily indicate a proportional in- 
crease in tonnage available for the proposed 
canal, On the other hand, one can scarcely 
deny that people do serve as an index for 
estimating tonnage. Therefore, the popula- 
tion growth of the area might prove of in- 
terest during the course of your deliberation 
relative to this project. From 1910 through 
1930, over a period of 20 years, the increase 
of population in area tributary to Red River 
was 22.8 percent or slightly more than 1 per- 
cent per annum. Whereas, the growth dur- 
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ing the decade of 1930 to 1940, the last avail. 
able census report, was 13 percent gain for 
the period. I do not know what it has been 
since that time as we have no accurate est;. 
mate. There is no reason why this increase 
will not continue under any normal condi- 
tions and there is every reason to believe that 
the construction of this proposed cangj 
would substantially augment this increase 
since it would make possible the erection 
and successful operation of business enter- 
prises that, at the present time, must seek 
location elsewhere because of advantages 
made possible to them by transportation 
channels constructed at the Government's 
expense. 

In our opinion, one of the prime factors 
deserving of consideration when approach- 
ing a project of this kind, is what effect wi)! 
it have upon the economy of the area and of 
the Nation. For this reason, we believe that 
consideration of the future effect of this 
project upon the area tributary to Red River 
is of prime importance. The possible future 
tonnage should be given every consideration 
by the Army engineers in their study. 

With each increase in population, existing 
avenues of distribution will handle more 
merchandise and new avenues will be estab- 
lished, if the population is to be adequately 
served—hence more tonna;e will be shipped. 

For example, nearly 2,000,000 people reside 
within the Shreveport trade area, an area 
that can best be served by Shreveport under 
present conditions, as against competitive 
distribution points. This population, per- 
centagewise, is showing a substantial growth 
from year to year. This natural growth will 
call for increased tonnage by itself, but on 
the other hand, when a lower cost shipping 
medium is made available, 3 that in-bound 
freight can be brought into the communities 
along-Red River at a lower cost than at pres- 
ent, the trade area will be extended. Fur- 
thermore, a greater percentage of the mate- 
rials necessary to supply these people will be 
shipped through these river ports, thus add- 
ing to the future growth of the tonnage to be 
carried by the proposed canal. 

There is within the Red River area vast 
basic undeveloped or only partially developed 
natural resources that will provide much 
tonnage for this proposed canal. Chief 
among these, perhaps, is the vast iron ore 
deposits near the head of the proposed navi- 
gation canal. A large $24,000,000 blast fur- 
nace was built by the Government during 
the course of the war, near these deposits. 
At the present time, private capital is mak- 
ing arrangements to construct auxiliary 
plants that-will use pig iron from these great 
furnaces, thus developing and assuring the 
future of this enterprise. Once it gets under- 
way, large quantities of these products will 
be shipped via this proposed canal. Then, 
too, economic studies have indicated that 
coal from either the Alabama, Tennessee, or 
West Virginia areas will be shipped by barge 
into the area to blend with existing coal 
supply so as to make a better coking coal. 
This is all future tonnage, but it is real. 
It’s the type of tonnage that such canals will 
aid in developing and, by doing so, aid the 
great steel industry of America to further 
decentralize so as to be less vulnerable to 
attack in event of future wars. 

There is an evident tendency to further de- 
centralize industry throughout the United 
States. This trend will undoubtedly gain 
momentum during the years immediately 
ahead. The construction of this canal will 
serve to bring into the area adjacent to Red 
River many of the heavier industries that 
look to water transportation as their prime 
medium of shipping. These new industries, 
many of which are making inquiry now as to 
localities throughout the area, plus expansion 
in the existing pulp and paper industry, plus 
the developing of the iron industry and steel- 
fabricating industry, as well as industries that 
will utilize other basic resources of the area, 














give substantial assurance of a more than 
average growth over the life of this project. 

The engineers have allowed on other proj- 
ects as much as 25 percent of the established 
tonnage as of the date of the survey for fu- 
ture growth and development. Therefore we 
believe you would be justified in allowing 25 
percent additional tonnage for future growth 
on this project. This would be in keeping 
with previous practices of the engineers, and 
would, we believe, prove extremely sound in 
the years ahead. 

There is one other factor that we would 
like to call to the attention of this honorable 
board. That is, the cost of financing this 
program. It is estimated by the engineers 
that this project would cost approximately 
$42,000,000 and that the annual cost of in- 
terest on this project based at 3 percent 
would be $1,355,000. You will observe that 
the sate is 3 percent. Under current condi- 
tions, we believe this project could readily be 
financed with bonds bearing 2 percent or less, 
This would make possible an annual savings 
of approximately $450,000 or a sum equiva- 
lent to approximately 14 percent of the full 
estimated savings in the engineers’ report. 
We would recommend that the Board of Engi- 
neers for Rivers and Harbors reanalyze the 
cost of financing since a substantial savings 
might be possible and thus provide a broader 
margin in the economic justification of this 
project. 

We assure you that we offer no criticism 
of the conservative methods used by the di- 
vision engineer in arriving at his recomen- 
dation, but we do believe that this honor- 
able body would be justified in adjusting 
this estimate of the cost of financing so 
that the project may have the full benefit 
of its sound economic position. 

In conclusion, we respectfully recommend: 
First, that the Army engineers adhere to the 
fixed year, a basic year, in the course of 
their study so as to avoid the necessity of 
further survey. Second, that you allow a 
minimum of 15 percent’of the established 
tonnage for undeveloped or undisclosed ton- 
nage. Third, that you make a similar allow- 
ance of at least 20 percent of established 
tonnage for future growth. Fourth, that you 
reanalyze the interest rate, that is the cost 
of financing, and adjust your cost of amorti- 
zation accordingly and; fifth, that this hon- 
orable board increase the benefits allowed 
to the valley by this canal as a drainage 
measure (see Department of Public Works 
report) and that recreation and natural de- 
fense be considered during the course of 
deliberation. 

In presenting this paper, I have dealt pri- 
marily in broad, though factual principles. 
I have left for presentation by the paper 
that is to follow, much detail that will sub- 
stantiate these principles. 





Loan to Great Britain 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT THOMAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 8, 1946 


Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following resolu- 
tions of the Houston Cotton Exchange 
and Board of Trade submitted January 
30, 1946: 

Whereas there is before the Congress of 
the United States a proposed long-term loan 
to Great Britain involving substantially over 
four billions of dollars, and we believe that 
the economic welfare of this country is to be 
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greatly enhanced by the approval of this 
loan; and 

Whereas in the present demoralized condi- 
tion of the world, we believe it highly essen- 
tial to the restoration of all the nations that 
we do everything possible to preserve Great 
Britain as a first-class power, not only be- 
cause they are our natural allies but more 
especially in this work of restoration and re- 
habilitation our nation can not do all the 
things needed by itself. We believe also that 
enlightened self-interest dictates the neces- 
sity of aiding this cquntry so that they in 
turn may contribute to this great work which 
is so vital. There is no question but what 
this loan will be of enormous benefit in 
opening to us the export and import markets 
of all nations; and the consequent prosperity 
derived from this more than justifies the risk 
which is involved: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors of 
the Houston Cotton Exchange and Board of 
Trade wishes to go on record as unanimously 
approving the ratification of this loan. 





The Disposal of Surplus Property Should 
Be Investigated Thoroughly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1946 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, if there is 
anyone that contends that the disposal 
of surplus property is being handled ef- 
ficiently and in accordance with the in- 
tent of Congress, I have been unable to 
locate such an individual. Reasonable 
people are finding just cause for com- 
plaint when they attempt to buy any of 
the surplus property offered for sale by 
the Government. 

Certainly something is wrong with this 
entire set-up. What conniving is going 
on back of the scene in connection with 
the disposal of surplus property that 
makes it impossible for a veteran, a 
farmer, a small-business man, or an edu- 
cational institution to secure what they 
need. Why was it, that the Honorable 
Guy Gillette, a former Senator from the 
State of Iowa, resigned after wrestling 
with this problem for some time. Mr. 
Gillette’s honesty and integrity is unques- 
tioned, and the question has been asked 
Why would not he go on with the han- 
dling of surplus property? Great hope 
was placed in Mr. Stuart Symington, who 
was made Surplus Property Administra- 
tor. It was predicted that he would dis- 
play great organizational ability and 
would set up an efficient program of dis- 
posal. Now Mr. Symington is leaving. 
I think that it is time to ask the ques- 
tion, what is wrong? 

It might be well to recall the circum- 
stances concerning the passage of the 
original Surplus Property Act. It was 
late in the summer of 1944, The Con- 
gress was in recess and a Call was sent 
out to hurry to Washington and enact 
a Surplus Property Disposal Act right 
now. Most of the New Deal legislation 
is put through at the last minute, and 
under the threat and plea that a crisis 
or emergency exists. That was true 
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when Congress acted upon the Surplus 
Property bill. Congress was urged to 
rush the legislation. Whenever the 
Congress is forced into a position where 
the battle cry is “Rush the legislation— 
don’t read it,” the legislation usually re- 
sults in the creation of a bureau and a 
vast delegation of authority to that bu- 
reau, instead of the Congress approach- 
ing the subject and writing a law con- 
cerning it. This is not an accident, it is 
exactly what the New Deal bureaucrats 
want. It gives the bureaus power to reg- 
ulate and control. It makes it possible 
for a bureaucrat to say to his stenogra- 
pher, “Miss Jones, take a law.” 

A returned veteran, who wished to 
again take up farming in Nebraska and 
who was unable to buy any farm ma- 
chinery from dealers, because of the 
strike and other work stoppages, writes 
as follows: 

I've also tried to buy from the Office of 
Surplus Property which is a total flop as 
far as benefiting the veteran, then I find 
in the paper where the recent sale at Fort 
Crook, Nebr., brought in the most money of 
its kind in the United States, which alone 
proves little benefit do we get out of it, 
and anyone should understand that a vet- 
eran’s financial standing isn’t very high in 
comparison to the public who has benefited 
from the high wages and prices. 















































































An enterprising business concern in 
Nebraska set out to create a new industry 
to employ veterans. Those gentlemen 
needed certain equipment and they pro- 
ceeded to Omaha, Neb., to contact those 
agencies handling surplus property. I 
wish to quote a portion from that letter 
leaving out, of course, the names: 


We are attempting to set up a small fac- 
tory to employ returning veterans. We have 
already rented a building, hired one veteran 
as foreman and have several other veterans 
ready to go to work. Our factory is going 
to be utilized in building not only our own 
store fixtures but various related items. We 
need a complete set of shop equipment in- 
cluding lathes, table saws, band saw, jig saw, 
sander, etc. 

The first of this week we made a trip to 
Omaha to attempt to buy equipment. While 
there, we contacted the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation located at 601 Woodmen 
of the World Building, Omaha, Neb. The 
first individual we contacted informed us 
that he had nothing and we passed to an- 
other individual who likewise had nothing 
and we were taken to a third individual who 
also had nothing but who referred us over to 
another branch of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation located next to the Town 
Hall Theater and the same procedure was re- 
peated with the exception that they re- 
ferred us back over to a fourth person at ‘ 
601 WOW Building where we again met with- 
out success. In both of these places there 
were a lot of high-priced RFC employees and 
stenographers, apparently doing very little, 
if anything. 

All this happened on January 14. On 
January 16 the following ad appeared in the 
World Herald and I suppose in every other 
paper in the country. This is the identical 
office that we attempted to buy this scarce 
equipment from. They were listing exactly 
the items that we attempted to buy. Now 
obviously, either they don't know what*they 
are doing in the office, they don’t know what 
merchandise they have on hand, or they are 
just wasting a lot of the Government’s money 
running these ads. 


In the State of Nebraska most cf our 
counties have a veterans’ service office. 
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This was set up by the Legislature of 
Nebraska and it is not financed by Fed- 
eral funds, but local funds. The situa- 
tion in respect to the disposition of sur- 
plus property of veterans is so bad that 
one of our outstanding service officers, 
from a Nebraska county, recently wrote 
the Surplus Property Division of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation at 
Omaha, as follows: 


I have this morning received your circular 
designated as OM List No. C-3, January 21, 
1946, containing 16 pages of surplus steel, 
aluminum and brass in bars, sheets, and 
tubing, being offered for sale. 

Although we were promised on October 
29, and thereafter by letters from your office, 
that we would receive listings of all surplus 
property being offered for sale through your 
office, yet this far, the listings which I have 
received have all been of the nature of the 
one above referred to—namely, property in 
which no one in 1,000 veterans in this vicinity 
is at all interested. This is particularly irk- 
some in view of the fact that in the Omaha 
World Herald of January 22, 1946, you ran 
a large paid advertisement, listing many 
articles of surplus property now available and 
for sale, including such items as paint, and 
similar commodities in which the veterans in 
this State are interested. Is there any reason 
why you can send circulars on nonwanted 
material, and not give us information on the 
items in which veterans are interested? Thus 
far the circulars I have received describing 
surplus property available have been limited 
to such items as steel sheeting, bulk plumb- 
ing supplies (in quantities much too large 
for veterans to handle), oil dealers’ supplies, 
and horses in Wyoming. 

The service officers of this State are fa- 
miliar with the property needed by the vet- 
erans in their community, and if we could be 
advised of the sale of such commodities as 
you listed in the World Herald yesterday, we 
could get the information out to the veteran 
through our local papers, and by other means 
available. Nothing is accomplished, however, 
by your circulars advertising for sa)- surplus 
property in which not one in a thousand of 
the veterans can possibly be interested, and 
withholding from us information on those 
items in which the veteran is vitally in- 
terested. 


The disposal of surplus property is 
such a disgraceful failure that many peo- 
ple are alarmed about it. Only this last 
week in a conference sponsored by the 
Labor Department the following resolu- 
tion was passed: 


Whereas the administration of the Surplus 
Property Act has operated to the disadvan- 
tage of veterans of World War I, and to the 
advantage of larger business firms; and 

Whereas the military services have failed 
to act as expeditiously as possible in declar- 
ing property surplus; and 

Whereas in actual practice the process of 
obtaining surplus goods is so onerous, com- 
plicated, and involved that it is practically 
an impossibility for the individual veteran to 
make purchases; and 

Whereas in the disposal of surplus prop- 
erty no actual preference has been given to 
the veteran; and 

Whereas it is essential to the economic 
well-being of millions of veterans that they 
be afforded a real opportunity to make pur- 
chases of such surplus war goods: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by this conference of representa- 
tives of the Governors of the States and Ter- 
ritories called by the Retraining and Reem- 
ployment Administration and assembled in 
Washington this 5th day of February 1946, 
That— 


1. Congress take such steps as are necessary 
to insure that a continuous and vigorous 
procedure of deciaring property surplus be 
immediately instituted by the armed services. 

2. Congress designate one agency to be 
charged with the disposal of war goods in 
quantities suitable for individual purchase. 
That a streamlined procedure be established 
to the end that veterans may acquire surplus 
war goods with a minimum of effort, travel, 
and cost. 

3. Congress provide that veterans be given 
a preference over all other, inclhuding gov- 
ernmental units; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Retraining and Reem- 
ployment Administration be requested to 
bring this metter to the attention of Con- 
gress and take any steps within its power 
to effect the provisions of this resolution. 


Under the provisions of the GI bill of 
rights, which this Congress has passed, 
the colleges and universities of the coun- 
try are playing a very important role. 
They are unable to get the surplus prop- 
erty that they need to better serve the 
veterans. The colleges do find out that 
there is much inefficiency, blundering, 
incompetency, and negligence in the 
handling of surplus property. The 
head of the physics department of one 
of our fine midwestern colleges, in a 
letter to the president of the board of 
trustees, which was passed on to me, 
said: 

We have been supplied with a property list, 
issued from the RFC, coming from the Office 
of Surplus Property, Aircraft Division, Edu- 
cational Disposal Section, which gives spe- 
cific names and catalog numbers of items 
that are now available. 

You will be interested in some of the facts 
concerning the above property lists which 
are of great concern to a college science de- 
partment which is supposed to be working 
with basic science and not with trade-school 
problems. In the first place, this list, which 
is identified as exhibit A by the RFC, carries 
such things as brake assembly, bulb, air filter, 
ignition harness, etc., the whole being useful 
only aS museum pieces now and are of little 
value for instruction in a physics class. The 
whole list contains only seven items which 
are of any practical use in science work, 
namely, some of the gyroinstruments. It 


- seems that the colleges may become places 


for dumping scrap iron from the Air Forces. 

The most significant thing about the list, 
exhibit A, is the type of material not listed 
thereon. There are no pieces of electrical 
equipment of any kind listed—such things as 
radio sets, radio components or repair parts, 
cricuit-building materiels, electric meters, 
radio tubes—all of which are essential in 
teaching electronics. There are no optical 
units listed; such items as discarded lenses, 
sighting telescopes, sextants for teaching 
navigation are all desirable items in class 
and laboratory work. 

I have talked recently with many ex-serv- 
icemen, both officers and enlisted personnel, 
and they tell of seeing large quantities of 
such things as the above articles being de- 
stroyed. They tell of large piles of optical, 
electrical, and mechanical equipment which 
are found around any of the airfields, but 
which are not made available to anyone. I 
do not see any reason why such material 
cannot be passed on to the colleges for they 
will not be able to get such practical equip- 
ment in any other way for a long time to 
come. 


It appears to me that if a small busi- 
nessman wants to secure some surplus 
property to retail io his customers, that 
he is faced with passing the buck, 
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changing rules, and a good old run- 
around. He would have every reason to 
believe that it was never intended that 
he should have any of this surplus prop- 
erty. It looks like the game is to vear 
a potential purchaser out, to the end 
that he becomes disgusted and quits try- 
ing ‘to buy any surplus property. The 
small businessmen, as well as the farm- 
ers, veterans, and colleges, are not get- 
ting the surplus property that Congress 
intended that they should get. 

Mr. Speaker, an appropriate commit- 
tee should at once conduct a searching 
and fearless investigation of the entire 
program for disposing of surplus prop- 
erty. ‘The responsibility for efficient and 
honest administration in the sale of sur- 
plus property is something that cannot 
be escaped by this administration. Is 
the majority trying to permit this whole 
program to be cleaned up, or are they 
going to let a huge scandal break? 





The Future of Alaska 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 8, 1946 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to leave heretofore granted, I include in 
my remarks the following editorial which 
appeared in the Portland Oregonian 
January 28, 1946: 

THE FUTURE OF ALASKA 


In his annual message on the State of 
the Union the President proposed that 
Alaska be granted statehood as soon as the 
people of the Territory express such a desire. 
A few days before Mr. Truman’s message 
reached Congress news dispatches from 
Seattle told of hundreds of ex-seryicemen 
booking passage to Alaska in search of new 
economic opportunity. 

These events are closely related. They also 
are of great importance to the Pacific North- 
west. Alaska is, in effect, a continuation of 
this region. The Northwest is the gateway 
to Alaska. Alaskan prosperity will help the 
Northwest. With the new land of conti- 
nental United States now greatly restricted, 
Alaska stands as one of the last vast fron- 
tiers under American sovereignty. 

Yet our treatment of Alaska is not some- 
thing of which we can be proud. The na- 
tives of the Territory are the victims of the 
highest tubercular rate in the world; there 
are fewer natives in Alaska now than when 
we acquired the Territory from Russia in 
1867. Alaska has neither economic nor po- 
litical independence. The Territory is ad- 
ministered from the Department of the In- 
terior in Washington, D. C., 5,500 miles away. 
Most of its resources are held in absentee 
ownership, either in Seattle or in Wall Street. 

In August of 1944 the iate President Roose- 
velt returned from Alaska and said he had 
met many soldiers there who hoped to settle 
in the Territory after the war. He announced 
an intention of setting up aids to help these 
men get started. Yet nothing has happened. 
Secretary Ickes submitted an inadequate 
plan to Congress, which consisted of nothing 
more than an expansion of the old-line bu- 
reaus under his aegis. It offered no tangible 














assistance to veterans, and Congress wisely 
rejected it. 

In a new book on our northerr rampart, 
Opportunity in Alaska, published by the 
Macmillan ©Co., George Sundborg points out 
that “had the Nation been settled at the 
leisurely pace which has prevailed in Alaska, 
we would not yet have reached the Alle- 
ghenies. Time—not just the clock and the 
calendar, but the time that measures ages— 
has been standing still in the North.” 

Mr. Sundborg, a veteran Alaska newspaper- 
man now living in Portland, joes on to in- 
sist that soldiers going to Alaska need genu- 
ine guidance and help lest they lose their 
savings. He adds that this guidance and help 
are not now in prospect. 

In 1944 President Roosevelt compared 
Alaska and Scandinavia. He pointed out 
that Alaska is a land of vaster distances and 
greater natural wealth than the Scandinavian 
peninsula. Yet Scandinavia has 12,000,000 
inhabitants, Alaska fewer than 75,000. Why 
is this? One definite reason, according to 
Mr. Sundborg, is the lack of either political 
or economic sovereignty in Alaska. 

The salmon pack constitutes the Terri- 
tory’s single most valuable resource. Yet of 
Alaska’s 434 fish traps, 396 are owned by peo- 
ple who are not residents of Alaska. This 
means that the wealth of the Territory is 
sluiced off; it does not permanently benefit 
the people who live in Alaska. In addition, 
the canneries bring up thousands of nonresi- 
dents to butcher the fish and can them. 
Most cf these men receive their wages in 
Seattle. None of the money which they earn 
is spent in Alaska. 

Mr. Sundborg has pointed out, too, that 
Alaska has the highest shipping rates in the 
world. The average family in Juneau, one 
of the southernmost cities in the Territory, 
pays $250 a year in ocean freight rates on its 
food alone. Mr. Ickes, despite many pro- 
testations of liberalism, has not moved to 
end the economic monopolies which have re- 
garded Alaska as sort of a private colonial 
empire. 

In October of 1946 the residents of Alaska 
will vote on statehood. This may well be the 
decisive moment in the Territory’s modern 
history. Some elements in Alaska are oppos- 
ing the referendum. Today Alaska, according 
to Gov. Ernest H. Gruening, is “the most 
lightly taxed entity under the American flag.” 
The Territory has no sales tax, income tax, or 
property tax. The opponents of statehood 
fear that status as a State would force the 
levying of local taxes. Advocates of statehood 
reply that as long as Alaska is held in political 
serfdom by the Interior Department, it will 
be treated as a colonial empire—‘“our India,” 
as one young Alaskan put it. 

We cannot regard with pride our record 
to date in the North. The death rate from 
tuberculosis among Alaska’s Indians and 
Eskimos is 650 per 100,000 population annu- 
ally; this contrasts with 45 in the United 
States. The white man tock to Alaska germs 
to which the natives had no hereditary im- 
munity. Our duty to provide adequate hos- 
pitalization and treatment has not been ful- 
filled, claims Washington’s Senator War2eNn 
G. MAGNUSON. 

Foreign Service, publication of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, states that thousands of vet- 
erans of World War II plan to settle in Alaska. 
So long as we continue to hold our vast do- 
main in the North in political and economic 
vassalage, we are not fulfilling our obligation 
to these soldiers who have such high hopes. 
It is desirable that President Truman begin 
at once studies of the transportation facili- 
ties, communications, and similar services 
necessary to make colonization in Alaska a 
genuine possibility. 

The Nation should not let soldiers lose their 
Stakes in Alaska. The day when cheechakos 
could be allowed to rush headlong into the 
Northland is gone. And we have a special 
obligation to settlers who have served their 
country on the field of battle. 
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Food Production in North Dakota 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 8, 1946 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, yesterday this House of 
Representatives passed an appropriation 
of $3,000,000 for a part of the Missouri 
River program which is located in North 
Dakota. This is the beginning of a 
great irrigation program that will finally 
lend stability to this northern and west- 
ern country. 

There have been drought periods when 
the lands of the West and North, as well 
as the South, failed miserably to pro- 
duce their share in the Nation's food sup- 
ply, and consequently the people in these 
areas were obliged to call upon the na- 
tional treasury for assistance. 

There have been other seasons when 
the productive capacity of North Dakota 
has rivaled any state in the Union. The 
history of North Dakota in the purchase 
of bonds during the war is one of the 
brilliant records among the many States 
of the Union. This brilliant record was 
made possible because it has been favored 
by abundant rainfall for the past few 
years. It will not always be so favored— 
the law of averages works against us. 

With the beginning of the great water 
program, made possible by the appro- 
priation yesterday, it will be only a ques- 
tion of years until this country will utilize 
the waters of the great Missouri River to 
make it self-secure against these recur- 
ring drought periods. 

Those of you who so graciously sup- 
ported the program yesterday, which in- 
cluded the Garrison Dam and its reser- 
voir, might be interested to read the 
record of North Dakota’s production last 
year. Under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude herewith compiled figures which 
tell this interesting story of food produc- 
tion in North Dakota at a time when the 
Nation was so badly in need of it: 
NortH Dakota FakMers Gross $533 ,814,000— 

Eacnut AVERAGES $7,600 as Crops, PAYMENTS 

SHATTER ALL RECORDS 

(By Lorne Wilde) 

North Dakota did it again in 1945. 

For the fifth consecutive year, farmers 
of this State came through with production 
of “bumper” proportions, smashed record 
after record, established another all-time 
high in the gross value of the foods and fibers 
taken from the soil. 

North Dakota's 69,649 farms this year pro- 
duced gross wealth from the soil of the State 
amounting to $512,814,000. In addition Gov- 
ernment conservation payments, flax incen- 
tive payments, and subsidies paid to pro- 
ducers of milk, beef, and lambs received by 
the farmers exceeded $21,000,000, for a grand 
total of $533,814,000. 

That is an average of more than $7,600 
a farm. 

That’s the highest gross ever received by 
North Dakota farmers, comparing with $483,- 
174,000 in 1941, the previous high record. 

In 1945, North Dakota farmers produced 
the State’s greatest wheat crop and the 
State’s greatest potato crop. 

In addition, the State: 

Led the Nation in the production of flax, 
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Led the Nation in the production of barley. 

Was second in the production of wheat. 

Was fourth in the production of potatoes, 

Was third in the production of rye. 

Was third in the production of wild hay. 

Ranks among the leading buttermaking 
States. 

Is one of the high meat producing States. 

Ranks high in the preduction of poultry 
and eggs. 

That is a remarkable record, but the cumu- 
lative record of the last 5 years—the critical 
years of the war when an all-out production 
of foodstuffs was of vital concern to the Na- 
tion—will go down in the books as something 
phenomenal. 

North Dakota never, previous to 1941, had 
two truly bumper crops in a row. Each of 
the last 5 years has produced superlative re- 
sults in yields and quality. 

The gross cash wealth produced in the last 
5 years amounts to $2,046,812,000. Here is 
the record by years: 


Be eitineaiiedidns tp toeiettiedinttienctcaiesiccvncnd $248, 559, 000 


Nain dicianihal..dnisnan 353, 035, 000 
Sh acoeneieat nce. 449, 230, 000 
WB kitchen 483, 174. 000 
ea at dab ieee cnet re 512, 814, 000 

ae 2, 046, 812, 000 


In those 5 years North Dakota contributed 
to the national supply 1,736.328,000 bushels 
of wheat, corn, oats, barley, flax, rye, and 
potatoes 

It produced 3,663,000,000 pounds of beef, 
pork, mutton, and lamb—live marketable 
weight; 85,000,000 pounds of turkeys; 242,- 
843,000 pounds of chickens; 2,907,000,000 dozen 
eggs and 11,156,000,000 pounds (about 5,500,- 
000,000 quarts) of milk. 

The following tabulation shows the 5-year 
record: 





Bushels 

et ntitceckatisdindbinanaw 774, 890, 000 
Saati cn Sacerig linens ten sai 114, 724, 000 
Sa aiiniehharecesutitdihaestiaiisinacuncnehn 370, 028, 000 
RI nei niiitlie dia teiescadtleastisdeedainasinen dati 289, 349, 000 
ST aeneheeiecaiiiiecads cana apantnaminasiresinten 49, 887, 000 
Beit desinsdaeren ici ascicetasercaigpecctsenesiseomn 37, 725, 000 
POO tan dcdidwtmnicncnduiss $9, 605, 090 
I heaipeeishahtiicninctiithiiinniich 1, 736, 328, 000 

Livestock produced: Pounds 
SS 2, 048, 000, 000 
itiindtingmmnnuniionii 334, 000, 000 
Ph ntipdinkthikpithwincemme 1, 281, 000, COO 


The following table shows the gross value 
of North Dakota farm crops for 1945 and 
1944, based on the assumption that one- 
quarter of the oats, one-half the barley, one- 
tenth of the corn grown for grain, and one- 
tenth of the loose hay is sold for cash, the 
remainder being fed to livestock. 

The crop figures are based on the Gov- 
ernment’s final estimates on production for 
1945 (with the foregoing exceptions) times 
the average price for each item—to the 
farmers—as of November 15. The livestock 
figures are for the amounts and values of 
livestock marketed or to be marketed in 
1945, as estimated by Ben Kienholz, United 


tates Federal statistician for North Da- 
kota. 

The prices used were: Wheat, $1.52; oats, 
60 cents; barley, $1.04; corn, 95 cents; rye, 
$1.63; potatoes, 80 cents; hay, $6.60. 

1945 1944 
IR iit cette $246,070,000 $224, 666, 000 
Ge taccisniecins 903, 000 1, 726, 000 
Gis nee cetoniness 12, 373, 000 10, 870, 000 
I  itcitrrinirnt 27, 955, 000 29, 531, 000 
a ..--. 37,908,000 21, 670, 000 
iin tinitstenibcisinel 3, 941, 000 2, 000, 000 
Potatoes........ 18, 928, 000 18, 788, 000 
, ra 1, 036, 000 2, 228, 000 
Other crops ‘.... 5, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 

Total crops... 354,114,000 316,479,000 
a 48, 000, 000 42, 137, 000 
BR cceccccnce 21, 200, 000 42, 252, 000 





1945 1944 
Shetis 25 0s $8, 500, 000 $6, 742, 000 
DM keeksn- 39, £00, 000 40, 427, 000 
Turkeys......-- 5, 800, 000 4,970, 000 
Chickens-_-.---- 11, 500, C00 10, 544, 000 
Reheat = 16, 600, G00 15, 382, 000 
ina aredwe 6, 500, 000 3, 259, 090 
Ovher 
products *___- 1, 000, 000 982, 000 
Total live- ————- —— 
mock. ...... 148,700,000 166, 695,000 
Grand total._. 512,814,000 483,174,090 


1 Other crops include sugar beets, grass and 
clover seeds, soybeans, buckwheat, peas, 
beans, millet, and truck crops. 

?Other products include horses sold for 
cash, honey, hides, and other items. 

The 1944 livestock figures are the revised 
figures of the Uniied States Department of 
Agriculture. 





Address by Attorney General Clark at 
Meeting of Tennessee State Bar As- 
sociation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM STEWART 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, February 9 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the RrecorD an address de- 
livered by our very able Attorney General, 
Hon. Tom Clark, on the ist of Novem- 
ber 1945, at Knoxville, Tenn., at a ses- 
sion of the Tennessee State Bar Asso- 
ciation. The remarks of the Attorney 
General are very enlightening and in- 
teresting, and I hope they will be widely 
read. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


It has been my good fortune to serve in the 
Cabinet of the President of the United 
States for some 4 or 5 months. You know 
the Cabinet room is a very historic room. 
When you walk into the west entrance there, 
you see before you a rectangular room with a 
fireplace at the end, with a mantel over the 
fireplace, and above the mantel ‘is a por- 
trait of one of the great Presidents of the 
United States, Woodrow Wilson. [Applause.] 
He seems to look down on the deliberations 
of the Cabinet and see put into effect the 
great policies and principles for which he 
stood twenty-odd years ago. And on the left 
side of this portrait is a portrait of Madison, 
and next to that is a portrait of Jefferson, 
the founder of democracy. And the Cabinet 
table is a very interesting table. It is made 
out of pure mahogany, a table some 80 feet 
long, some 6 feet wide, tapering down to 
scuare corners at the end, and by the center 
of that table sits the President of the United 
States. On his right sits the Secretary of 
State, and next to the Secretary of State sits 
the Secretary of War, and next to him sits 
the Postmaster General, and next sits the 
Secretary of the Interior. On the President’s 
left sits the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
next to him the Attorney General, and then 
the Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and last the Secretary of 
Labor. 

I have been there end have seen the prob- 
lems that have faced the Cabinet. I have 
heard them discussed there, as we say down 
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in Texas, just throwing it out on the table 
with the cards up. I have seen the President 
grasp the issues involved. I have seen him 
probe the facts in order that he might see 
both sides. I have seen him understand the 
problem. I have seen him decide the issues, 
and decide them with that rare judgment, 
with that uncanny accuracy that comes from 
one who, like you and me, is of the people, 
a great Missourian who has that common, 
ordinary horse sense that today leads us to 
victory in the peace. I think that today we 
should thank God that in the White House 
we have Harry 8S. Truman. |Applause.] 

Tonight I thought I might tell you just 
a few things about the Attorney General. 
I’m just brand new there, you know; I haven't 
been there long. I started out in the De- 
partment in 1937. I think I met Charlie 
McCarthy in 1938. Back there then, we had 
to room two or three of us to an office. 
I remember many times when Charlie left 
town, he’d come back and his office would be 
moved, and I remember many times when 
mine was moved while I was out of town, 
and we would have to scramble around and 
try to find the files that we had been work- 
ing on. That’s how crowded your Depart- 
ment of Justice was. 

You know the Attorney General has many 
problems. He has many petitions that are 
presented to him; he has many pleas that 
are made in behalf of persons; and he has 
many that are made against persons. One 
of his most arduous tasks is the selection 
of judges. There are some people who think 
that the Attorney General, in selecting a 
person to recommend to the President for a 
judgeship, just reaches his hand down in a 
hat and kind of shuffles the cards and comes 
up with aname. That is far from the truth. 
We watch the districts very closely. We 
have a department that does nothing but 
watch the districts with reference to judges, 
the circuits with reference to circuit judges, 
the Justices of the Supreme Court, and the 
United States attorneys. Of course many 
times we do not know, we can’t foresee that 
a@ vacancy will occur. For example, a vacancy 
might be caused bya death. But many times 
we can foresee those things, and iong before 
that vacancy might occur we have already 
been canvassing the field to see just who 
might be fitted for that type of work. 

While I am your Attorney General, it shall 
be my purpose to recommend to the Presi- 
dent for the trial bench those who have had 
trial experience, those who have had the 
hard knocks in the courtroom, those who 
have learned, as the Saturday Evening Post 
said, to wrestle with juries, those who have 
had the practical experience. In addition to 
that, we shall look into the background, into 
the education, into the home life, into the 
social aspects of each of the various persons 
who might be recommended for positions. 
And when we come to the conclusion that a 
certain person has those attributes, those 
qualifications that in our opinion will permit 
him, in fact will demand from him, that he 
allow that simple, everyday, ordinary jus- 
tice that the litigants in that court deserve, 
that is the person whom we will recommend 
to the President of the United States to be 
made a trial judge. 

Now as to the circuit bench. We intend 
to recommend for that bench those who have 
had experience in court, those who have pre- 
sided in the court. I don’t mean by that 
particularly the Federal court; I don’t mean 
to say that we are going to elevate only trial 
judges from the Federal bench, although I 
do believe in promotions. But we shall go 
into the State benches, as we did in Nevada 
not long ago when we took the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court and put him on the 
ninth circuit out in California. And as to 
the Supreme Court. As we did in the case 
of Mr. Justice Burton, we shall seek out that 
type of man who has had the experience 
that will enable him to deal out that type 





of justice which litigants in that court are 
entitled to receive. 

As you know, my Office is a pretty big 
office. It has 27,000 . Down in Texas 
we'd call it like being im the tall cotton, 
It’s sort of ornate when you come into it, 
You walk in and you have this reception 
room, and then you have another room where 
the secretaries stay, and then you have a 
room as large as this room here where there 
is a private office, and behind it you have 
a little office where you do your work. Of 
course, Charlie knows that the Attorney Gen- 
eral does very little work; he depends on 
his assistants to do that. Then behind that 
little office you have a small library room. 
Next to that you have a sitting room. And 
I'm going to let you in on a secret; up above 
the sitting room there is a little bedroom. 

Now that bedroom has created a story. 
When Bob Jackson was appointed Attorney 
General, after he was confirmed he took a 
little vacation. After you get confirmed by 
the Senate you are entitled to a vacation. 
[Laughter.] I have been through that two 
or three times, and I know. Well, just be- 
fore Bob was there, Mr. Justice Murphy was 
the Attorney General, and Mr. Murphy had 
just gone on the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Well, two ladies came in to 
see the Attorney Genera! while Bob was gone. 
One was a very charming movie actress and 
the other was the beautiful wife of a 
Georgia politician who was very prominent 
in party circles. Of course, the office was a 
bit flabbergasted because of these beautiful 
ladies calling on the Attorney General, and 
also because the Attorney General was out 
of town. 

Now Hugo, the executive assistant to the 
Attorney General, is the man who handles 
the hot problems that the Attorney General 
wants to pass on to somebody else. He saw 
these ladies and he was a little bit perturbed, 
but he was showing them through the offices, 
thinking that perhaps he might satisfy them. 
He got back to this little library I was tell- 
ing you about, after leading them through 
the various offices, and they didn’t seem to 
be very well satisfied. So he decided to do 
something that had never been done before, 
and that was to show these two ladies this 
little bedroom. As he came into the sitting 
room he said, “You know, there is another 
room to this suite of offices that the Attorney 
General never uses. It’s a room that was 
just sort of an architect’s dream. The At- 
torney General never has any time to use it, 
but you ladies have been so nice and you 
have been so considerate because the Attor- 
ney General is out of town that I want to 
show you this room.” So he took them up the 
staircase of 10 or 12 steps. This room is very 
secluded and ‘as no telephone, and that is 
one of the best things about it. As they 
walked in he was showing them the room. 
There was @ couch and the blankets were in 
order and the sheet was turned back sort of 
like they turn them back in the Waldorf- 
Astoria and the ladies looked around the 
room. Miss de Havilland was the movie star 
and she has a very discerning eye. She was 
looking around and she walked over to the 
couch and looked at it. Then she looked at 
Hugo and said, “You say the Attorney General 
never uses this room?” He said, “Yes; never 
uses it.” She said, “Well, how did this hair- 
pin get here?” [Laughter.] 

A few days later the Attorney General 
came back to town, as Attorneys General will 
do, much to the consternation of some of the 
help. Hugo was going over the long list of 
things that had happened. You can’t imag- 
ine what a long list it is until you happen to 
be there some day. When I get there in the 
morning, although I have only been gone 
this one day, I'll venture to say the list will 
be 8 or 10 pages long. As I said before, 
Hugo was going down that list, and he came 
to the notation he had made about the two 
beautiful ladies calling on the Attorney Gen- 











eral. He said, “You know, Mr. Attorney Gen- 
eral, lam somewhat embarrassed at this. But 
these two ladies came, and I was trying to 
take care of your business, and I thought 
I'd just show them that I was really going all 
out—and I took them up in the little bed- 
room. What do you think! Miss de Havil- 
land found a hairpin up there.” 

Mr. Jackson burst out laughing—you know 
he’s nighty quick on his feet—and he said, 
“you know, Hugo, that’s the best story I 
ever heard on Frank Murphy.” [Laughter.] 
Yesterday I sat next to Mr. Justice Murphy, 
and I told him about using this story. He 
didn’t verify it, but there was no denial, so I 
take it that I have his consent to use it. 
| Laughter. | 

One of the most important things in the 
Attorney General's cffice, I think, and a thing 
that is possibly much in the minds of law- 
yers today, is the enforcement of the anti- 
trust laws and the laws that affect business. 
I was reared in that division, so I thought I 
might bring you a few words about the policy 
I hope to carry out. 

Heretofore the Anti-Trust Division inves- 
tigations have been made largely by the at- 
torneys in the Anti-Trust Division. We'd 
take boys who had been out of school a 
short time, put them in a group of three or 
four, put a man of experience above them, 
and send them out to investigate a case. I 
don’t intend to do that-while 1 am the At- 
torney General. I intend to use the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation on antitrust cases. 
The reason I am doing that is twofold. One 
is that I mean business on this antitrust. I 
mean to go after it on a Nation-wide basis. 
I don’t mean to use groups. I mean to use 
the full facilities of the Department of Jus- 
tice to see that so long as the Congress keeps 
the antitrust laws on the books, they will be 
enforced. They'll be enforced in a practical 
way. I don’t mean by that that we are going 
to have any witch-hunting; we're not. 
We're not going to have any so-called fishing 
expeditions. We are going to have just 
everyday, hard-fighting practical law en- 
forcement of the antitrust laws and all other 
business laws. So long as the Government 
can stay out of business, I think it is to the 
great benefit of the people as well as of 
business, but I intend to use the antitrust 
laws to see that kusiness keeps open the 
channels of trade and gives to every person 
the right to go into business, the right to 
mantain the type of business, so long as he 
does not violate the law, that he wants to 
maintain, and to keep those channels clear. 

In that regard, I do not intend to per- 
mit, so long as I am the Attorney General, 
any business or any industry to be indict- 
ed by criminal indictment or information 
that has engaged in practices for many years, 
practices that are publicly known, practices 
that have for many years had the sanction 
in good faith of the lawyers that have repre- 
sented that business or that industry. In 
other words, so long as industry has followed 
a practice that is so publicly known and 
has been so publicly followed, and that has 
the approval of that industry’s business and 
is known to the Department, I intend to go 
by the civil remedy of injunction, rather 
than by the grand jury or by criminal infor- 
mation, 

I do not want you to think for a minute 
that I intend to be soft in this regard. I do 
not. Whenever there is any price fixing, any 
present willful intent to violate the statute, 
I intend to present those facts to a grand 
jury or to request the United States attorney 
to file criminal information against those 
who are culpable in that regard, but I do 
not intend to use the indictment or the 
criminal information to hit business over the 
head in order to make it comply with my 
ideas of economic policy. I intend to enforce 
the statute as it is written, and give busi- 
ness a fair deal and a fair roll of the dice, as 
we say down home. 
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In that regard, I invite the lawyers of 
business to come to Washington or to come 
to the United States attorneys and talk over 
their antitrust problems with them. If you 
have a problem that you want to talk over, 
some problem that you are doubtful on, as 
to whether it is legal, we will be glad to 
talk with you and to give you our ideas. I 
don’t mean by that that we are going to 
give you a rubber stamp or we are going to 
legalize something that is not legal. I mean 
by that that we are going to attempt to work 
with you in an effort to help business to 
carry on in such a way that it may know 
what the Government’s idea is with regard 
to the antitrust laws under which that busi- 
ness works. So much for the antitrust laws. 

The second thing that I intend to spear- 
head is the collection of taxes. You know 
the person who fraudulently evades his taxes, 
whether they be income taxes, or processing 
taxes, or any other type of taxes, that are 
due to the Government is taking money from 
your pocket and mine. I intend to make 
those people pay, and I intend to do it by 
criminal prosecution. I mean by that, that 
I intend to present or have presented to 
grand juries those facts that come to my at- 
tention with regard to the violation of the 
income tax or any other tax laws of the 
United States, in an effort to bring to justice 
those who do not pay the lawful taxes that 
are assessed against them. We have*been 
doing that now for some 3 or 4 months. Soon 
after Mr. Vinson was appointed Scscre- 
tary of the Treasury he and I and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and Chester Bowles, the 
OPA Administrator, had a meeting in which 
we decided on this policy. We shall continue 
that policy. There are those who think that 
they can evade taxes, but they can’t get away 
with that. They are going to get caught up 
with sooner or later. 

Now, there is a policy that has brought the 
Government in quite a lot of taxes ever since 
it was announced, and that is the policy of 
what is known as voluntary disclosure. If 
you have a client who has a bad conscience 
and knows that he has violated the law and 
owes some taxes, and you bring him in to the 
internal revenue collector and say that he 
owes so much for so many years—if that is 
done, we won't go after him criminally. If 
he owes that tax, he will have to pay it and 
the fraud penalty incident to it, but there 
will be no criminal prosecution if he comes 
in and makes a clean breast of it. But if he 
doesn’t, when the intelligence service catches 
up with him, you can bet your bottom dollar 
that he will be prosecuted to the limit of the 
law. We intend to try to get the limit on 
that type of law violation. 

In my Office, besides the rooms I have de- 
scribed, there is another room. It is a cir- 
cular room that has a door that goes into 
each of these offices that I have described, 
so that if you want to keep people in two or 
three different cffices and take them out 
without their seeing one another, you can 
carry them out through this room. I usually 
carry them out through that room, because 
written on the walnut panels that mark the 
walls is this phrase: “The Government wins 
when justice is done.” So long as I am the 
Attorney General, that shall be the motto of 
the Department of Justice. The Govern- 
ment wins whether the defendant is found 
guilty or not, so long as he is given a fair 
trial. The Government wins when justice 
is done. We represent both sides. As your 
Attorney General, I am the people’s lawyer. 
I am not the lawyer to persecute; I am the 
lawyer to represent all the people. I don't 
care whether they be Democrats, whether 
they be Republicans, or what they be, I shall 
represent them all. I shall attempt to get 
the facts as they exist, and after getting the 
facts and hearing both sides, if the defend- 
ant’s side wishes to be heard I shall proceed, 
regardless of what the consequences might 
be or what the uproar might result in. In 
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other words, I intend to carry out just the 


motto that “The Government wins when 
justice is done.” 

The Attorney General has a lot of pleasant 
things to do, too. Some of you may have 
read the story about me in the Saturday 
Evening Post. I wasn't characteriz:d there 
as the people’s lawyer; I was characterized 
there as the President’s new lawyer. I'm 
proud t. be the President's lawyer, because 
I have the greatest client that ever lived, the 
President of the United States. No lawyer 
could have a finer client, no lawyer would 
work any harder for a client than he would 
work for that client. But at the same time, 
as I told you, I feel that I represent the peo- 
ple, that I’m the people’s lawyer. In that 
article they had me making pancakes and 
had me, I think, standing up there flapping 
some flapjacks. Down in Texas we used to 
call them battercakes. Well; you know since 
that time I've gotten the fifth griddle-skillet. 
I had about 10 letters that said I used the 
wrong kind of utensil. They had noticed 
that I used a skillet rather than a griddle to 
fry these pancakes, so yesterday I got this 
combination griddle-skillet, which was made 
by the Dow Chemical Co. of magnesium. It 
is very light. I didn’t know what was in the 
package until I opened it up and it was a com- 
bination griddle-skillet. They were taking 
no chances on whether I was wrong or 
whether I was right in using a skillet. We 


also got a lot of pancake flour, and I have 
a lot of new recipes that came in. I haven't 
tried them all out yet. Some c° them call 


for corn meal and some of them call for 
buckwheat and some of them call for plain 
flour. It’s just a conglomeration. 

In addition to that, you will remember the 
writer mentioned som*thing about little 
trinkets that were given -o the Attorney 


General. One was a little watch. 1 don't 
have it with me; I gave it to Mary. Mary is 
my wife. I thought it was more appropriate 
for her. It’s a little black watcn, about a 


couple of inches long and an inch wide, and 
when you open it the face shows up, and it 
winds itself when you open and close it. It’s 
a beautiful little thing. I had been down in 
what we call the great hall and shaken a few 
hands, about a thousand or fifteen hundred, 
and a gentleman came up, and said, “I just 
want you to have this to carry through your 
term as Attorney General.” I was shaking 
hands, so I took it and put it in my pocket. 
It was just a little note of some kind. I 
thought. I get a lot of them, and some are 
nice ones, and some are sort of bad. It brings 
you down to earth when you gt those. So 
when I got upstairs I took my coat off and 
threw it on the desk, and I heard it thump, 
which reminded me of the gift. I looked in 
my pocket and pulled out this package, and 
it was : beautiful watch. It was in a little 
Dunhill sack. 

I wondered who gave it to me. There is a 
statute on the books that prohibits one in 
the Department of Justice from giving a 
superior a gift and prohibits the superior 
from accepting a gift. There are a great 
many people within the Department—so I 
wondered just who it was that gave it to me. 
I asked Edgar Hoover to check into it, and he 
said he had no clues, but he’d see what he 
could do. In 2 or 3 weeks he came back and 
said he had found out who had given me the 
watch, and it was not a person in the Depart- 
ment. The way he found out was that there 
were only three of those watches, although 
they didn’t cost but $8 apiece, and one went 
to the President of the United States, one 
went to Bob Hannegan, and the third one 
went to me. 

I was with Mrs. Truman and some other 
people the other night at a little dinner, and 
I wanted to check up on it just to be sure, 
although I have the utmost confidence in the 
FBI. I have found out that they can really 


do things I never dreamed they could do. In 
fact, they gave me their bullet-procf car. I 
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don’t know why they gave it to me. I was 
talking to Edgar one day about it and I said, 
“I suppose you thought I was hotter than 
you were, and that’s why you gave me the 
car.” I asked Mrs. Truman about the watch 
and she took out of her purse one that was 
exactly like mine. That night I gave mine 
to Mary. [Laughter.] I follow the steps of 
my boss. 

When I came into the Department, I didn’t 
realize that the juvenile delinquency in the 
United States had increased so much in re- 
cent months. One day a man came into the 
office from a Midwest city, and he told me 
about an indictment that had been returned 
against his boy, 17 years old, who had been 
paroled by the Army to go to school. He was 
going to school, and his daddy was a very 
fine man. But this boy got in with an ex- 
convict and was inducec to join in on a 
scheme to sell airplane tickets. 

The third man in the scheme was an em- 
ployee of one of the air lines. This employee 
would issue these tickets—of course they were 
not paid for—and give them to the ex-con- 
vict, and the ex-convict would give them to 
the boy and the boy would cash them at an 
air-lines office. Of course he couldn’t go back 
to the same air-lines office twice, because he 
would be caught up with pretty quickly, so 
they suggested that he go over into another 
State, which he did, and then into a third 
State. The FBI caught him after he had 
cashed some twelve or fourteen hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of these tickets. So he stood in- 
dicted for this felony in the United States 
District Court. His daddy sat there and told 
me, “You know, I’ve been busy in war work, 
I've been trying to help get the war won, and 
I’ve lost my boy. If anyone should be pun- 
ished, it should be me, because he didn’t 
know what he was doing. I’ve neglected him 
during the last 3 or 4 or 5 years. I didn’t 
know just what was going on.” I picked up 
the phone and called the United States At- 
torney in that district and asked him to look 
into the case and see just what the condi- 
tions were and just what type of person this 
boy was and what his daddy was and the rest 
of the family. I found out that the boy had 
never been in trouble before. I found out 
that, in all probability, if he got over this 
hump he would be a law-abiding citizen. 
So today that boy is not in the penitentiary, 
and he’s not in a reformatory. Today he is 
on probation, and he is serving in the active 
Army of the United States. He is not in 
school but in the active Army. I hope and I 
am sure that he will be a good citizen. 

There are thousands of boys like that, and 
there are thousands of girls.. I asked Edgar 
Hoover to get me up some figures about it. 
Much to my surprise, I found that in one 
offense by girls 16 years of age and under, the 
percentage had increased 357 percent for the 
first 6 months of 1945. Another offense, 
larceny, by girls 16 and under, had increased 
105 percent. I found out that for the first 6 
months of 1945 of all crimes of all types, by 
all persons, 54 percent were by boys and girls 
under 21 years of age. So I thought it was 
time for somebody to do something. 

I think it would be a great idea if the bar 
associations of the United States could get 
together and have a program that might help 
in saving these boys and girls. I don’t have 
anything concrete to suggest, other than 
that perhaps you might establish some youth 
center, sort of like the USO. I suggested this 
to some New York lawyers and radio execu- 
tives, and they now have several youth cen- 
ters in New York where these boys and girls 
can go and kick up their heels rather than 
doing it in the back seat of a stolen auto- 
mobile as they do now. I think that you 
could do something that would be of great 
benefit to your country if you would look 
into this situation. Perhaps the youth cen- 
ters are not the answer. But figure out some 
answer, something that the lawyers can de- 
vote themselves to that will be a monument 
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to them, a monument to the citizenship of 
tomorrow, because these boys and girls are 
going to be the men and women who run 
the country tomorrow. We must help them. 
Some of them are not as fortunate as your 
boy or my boy, or your girl or my girl. I hope 
that this bar association will appoint a com- 
mittee to look into this deplorable situation. 
Edgar Hoover and I will be glad to give you 
every cooperation. In these percentages, I 
am not speaking of Federal crimes. I am 
speaking of all crimes, including State crimes. 

We have a lot of problems in Washington 
besides cooking pancakes and one thing and 
another, and we need a lot of good sugges- 
tions in the Department of Justice. We are 
trying to run a law office. It’s a pretty big 
one. I’m just a small-town lawyer. I need 
the help of the lawyers all over the country. 

When I first came into the Department, 
I was a little bit scared to talk to the Aitor- 
ney General. Not that I was afraid of him, 
but I just was a little bashful about talking 
to him. When I became Attorney General, 
I set up outside of my office what we call 
a@ suggestion box, and I wrote a little note to 
all the employees of the Department of Jus- 
tice and had it mimeographed. I told them 
that I was setting out this suggestion box 
and that I had the Key to it and nobody else 
would have it, and that I hoped they would 
give me their suggestions for the betterment 
of the Department. If they could sign them, 
fine, because I knew then that they meant 
what they raid; if they couldn’t sign them, 
they should send them in anonymously and 
I would consider them anyway. 

One night I went out and scooped up these 
suggestions and took them home with me, 
and I was looking over them along with some 
other stuff that was official business. About 
midnight I came across this letter, written 
on the typewriter. It said: 

“Dear Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL: You shouid 
not wear bow ties. Besides, the bow ties 
that you wear are too loud. 

“Your wife does not have the proper hairdo. 
The wife of the Attorney General should have 
a very dignified hairdo, and I would suggest 
that she go to the beauty parlor and have 
her hair done over.” 

Well, Mary had gone to bed and I didn’t 
want to show that to her and disturb her 
rest the remainder of the night, so I waited 
till the next morning. She was very much 
interested in that last paragraph. I decided 
I would check up on this note, so I called 
the FBI around and they checked into it. 
The next morning Edgar came around. He 
had the letter with him, and he said, “Well, 
we've checked the typewriters and we have 
pinned it down to four or five typewriters, 
but there are about 10 or 15 lawyers that 
use those typewriters, through their secre- 
taries, and we don’t know just whether it 
is the lawyers or the secretaries. So,” he 
said, “I sent it over to the fingerprint section 
and I’ve found out who it was.” 

“Who in the world was it, Edgar?” I asked. 

He said, “Well, I'll tell you. It was your 
boy, Ramsey.” [Laughter.| 

Now the reason that I am wearing a bow 
tie tonight is that Ramsey is in the marines. 
He’s about 3 inches taller than I am, and 
I am no person to cope with him, but I do 
want to have your suggestions. If you can’t 
come to Washington and come to see me 
when you are there, I hope you will write 
me. Of course, if you can come there and 
bring a little bit of Tenmessee like I saw 
today, it would really make my heart glad 
to see you and to get your suggestions. But 
if you can’t, write me. I want to hear about 
it if you have any suggestions to offer for 
the good of the Department of Justice. I 
intend to carry on the Department just like 
you would want your law office run. It’s 
your law office. I’m just your leader there. 
I want you to feel that it’s your law office, 
I don’t want you to think by that that you 
can run it, because you can’t, but you will 





get a feir deal, your client will get a square 
deal, and the people will be dealt with as 
they should be. 

It is a great personal privilege to be here 
today and tonight. It’s always good to meet 
with lawyers. You know we get our heads 
so far in the public trough sometimes that 
we lose our perspective. When we get out 
and meet with folks such as you, we get 
our outlook back, we get to seeing things as 
we should, and for that reason I deem it a 
particular privilege to be here and to meet 


with you. So I bid you goodnight. |Ap- 
plause.] 





The Case Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 8, 1946 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
New York Times editorial of February 8 
points very mildly to the futility of snap- 
blanket legislation. That editorial reads 
as follows: 


Wholly apart from the merits or the con- 
tents of the Case bill, the most significant 
thing about it is that the House, for the first 
time in several years, has passed by a large 
majority a measure to which the spokes- 
men for organized labor were known to be 
opposed. The House has done this only 
two or three times since the passage of the 
Wagner Act, more than 10 years ago. In 
June of 1940 it passed, by a vote of 258 to 
129, sweeping amendments to the Wagner 
Act. In December 1941, just a few days be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, it passed by a vote of 252 
to 136, the Smith strike-control bill. In June 
of 1943 it passed the Connally-Smith bill. 
The first two bills were buried in commit- 
tee in the Senate and never came before 
that body for action. The Connally-Smith 
bill originated in the Senate and so became 
law. The action of the House in passing the 
Case bill yesterday by a vote of 258 to 155 
means that the present wave of strikes has 
once more stung Congress into action. 

Wholly apart from its contents, however, 
the Case bill is one more illustration of how 
not to legislate. It was put before the whole 
House without study or hearings by any com- 
mittee. Drastic amendments to it were made 
on the floor. In this respect it was not 
unique. The Smith strike-control bill of 
1941 was slapped together and passed with- 
out so much as a week’s study or debate. 
The Connally-Smith law, still on the books, 
was also largely written on the floor. 

Yet most of the very people who criticize 
the new bill on this ground, as they criticized 
its predecessors, fail to recognize or to ac- 
knowledge that the trouble goes much 
deeper. Congress and the administration 
have had more than 10 years in which to 
appoint an authoritative and impartial com- 
mission to recommend a rounded program of 
labor legislation. Neither of them has ever 
done so. The members of the Labor Com- 
mittees of the House and Senate, respectively, 
are usually placed on those committees be- 
cause they are “pro labor”—that is, because 
they want only the legislation that the unions 
ask for. They do not represent the opinion 
of either the House or Senate as a whole on 
what labor legislation is desirable. For more 
than 10 years they have systematically op- 
posed every bill, regardless of its merits, to 
which organized labor raised the slightest 
objection. The Senate Labor Committee has 
made it its business to see that even labor 











pills approved by more than a two-thirds 
majority of the House never see the light of 
day again and never come to a vote in the 
Senate. This is not a picture of majority 
rule or of proper democratic process. 

As to the merits of the Case bill, they are, 
as one m‘ght expect in the circumstances, 
mixed. On the one hand it proposes some 
reforms that are long overdue. Surely it is 
time that some Federal legislation epoke out 
against the use of force, violence, or intimi- 
dation by either side in a labor dispute; or 
the unlawful destruction or seizure of prop- 
erty; or the violation of labor contracts. This 
the Case bill does. Surely unions that are 
euilty of such practices should be deprived 
of the special protections of the Wagner Act, 
whether or not any positive penalties are 
imposed on them. Insofar as the Case bill 
directs the National Labor Relations Board 
to take cognizance of such conditions it does 
what the Wagner Act should have done from 
the beginning. Similar comment may be 
made regarding the Case bill’s provisions 
against boycotts, and its more specific re- 
moval of foremen and other supervisory em- 
ployees from the provisions of the Wagner 
Act (though the language of the original 
act in this last respect is plain enough if 
the NLRB had been content to interpret it 
sensibly.) 

Other provisions of the bill are more du- 
bious. It is uncertain whether some of its 
provisions could be enforced. It sets up ma- 
chinery in some respects modeled on the 
War Labor Board and in some respects on 
the Railway Labor Act. A realistic appraisal 
of the record of WLB and a study of the Su- 
preme Court decision against the Toledo, 
Peoria & Western Railroad raise serious 
doubts whether this machinery would work 
as its sponsors intend. 

The bill declares that the term “employee” 
shall have the same meaning as in the Wag- 
ner Act—almost immediately after it has 
given it a different meaning from that in the 
Wagner Act. One of the greatest mistakes 
of all is the failure not only to guard against 
jurisdictional disputes between the new Na- 
tional Mediation Board and the NLRB, but 
the failure to repeal the Smith-Connally Act, 
as part of the new measure, though the Case 
bill both duplicates and contradicts the 
Smith-Connally Act. 

The Case bill has, however, some good pro- 
visions to build on. Let us hope that it is 
not buried, like its predecessors, in a Senate 
committee, but is made the basis for sincere 
study and considered amendment in such a 
committee and that the result, without too 
much delay, is allowed to come before the 
full Senate. 


In the Washington Post of February 
9 is the following: 


MORE BOLD THAN WISE 


The 258-to-155 vote of the House for the 
Case strike-control bill is more important 
than the bill itself. We hope that the bill 
will not become law in its present form. But 
we welcome this evidence of determination 
in Congress to provide more effective govern- 
mental machinery for dealing with strikes 
and for enforcement of fair play in the col- 
lective-bargaining process. We think that the 
House membership has accurately reflected 
the temper of the country in speaking out 
boldly and resolutely on this controversial 
issue. Its salutary action would have aroused 
lar more enthusiasm, however, if the wisdom 
in the bill had matched the determination 
behind it. 

While the measure starts with the key 
problem of effective mediation, it would turn 
this task over to an independent board com- 
posed of labor and employer representatives 
as well as public members. Mediation is 


the task of Government, not of unions and 
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management. In our opinion, the mediation 
agency should be composed of the country’s 
leading experts in the settlement of industrial 
disputes, and they should represent only 
public authority. What the House proposes 
is a peacetime WLB. At best the WLB was 
only a makeshift war agency. We think the 
problems now confronting the country call 
for an agency to guide the collective-bargain- 
ing process on a peacetime basis and solely 
from the public point of view. 

No less serious is the mistake of backing 
up this board by force. The courts wi uld be 
authorized to enforce its orders by means of 
injunctions for the maintenance of existing 
working conditions or the postponement ctf 
strikes for a period cf 30 days. That is in 
deference to the absurd notion that a “cool- 
ing off” period may somehow prevent em- 
ployees from striking. What is desired, of 
course, is merely time for a governmental 
agency to step in and use its good offices to 
adjust employer-employee differences before 
a strike occurs. This obviously cannot be 
obtained by force. A mediation board which 
started out by using force would end its use- 
fulness forthwith. All it can do is to direct 
employees not to strike or employers not to 
change working conditions while negotia- 
tions are going forward. Since the board 
would unquestionakly have public support 
in such undertakings, any party refusing to 
cooperate would bring automatic punish- 
ment upon itself—perheps the penalty of 
le3ing its case. But, in any event, a media- 
tion board cannot start out by using force. 

We have previously expressed the opinion 
that some provisions of the bil are desirable 
and constructive. The bill would authorize 
suits for breach of contract. It would out- 
law violence and threats of violence in con- 
nection with hiring and firing and picketing. 
It would penalize the destruction of prop- 
erty in strikes and use of the boycott to in- 
duce recognition of a union or compliance 
with its demands. Likewise it would remove 
“supervisory employees” from the groups 
whose bargaining rights are protected by the 
National Labor Relations Act. 

Taken as a whole, however, the bill is a 
patchwork. Being an illegitimate offspring 
of the Rules Committee, sent to the floor 
without the approval of any legislative com- 
mittee, it is by no means finished legislation. 
For that the Labor Committee is perhaps as 
much to blame as any other group because 
of its failure over many years to report out 
constructive labor-disputes legislation. In 
effect the action of the House is a rebuke to 
its Labor Committee for dereliction of duty. 

The Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor is likewise notorious as a graveyard 
for legislation dealing with labor disputes. 
Will it now vontinue to keep its head in the 
sand until the Senate finds it necessary 
hastily to patch together a labor-disputes 
bill, as the House has done? The committee 
has a chance to render a great national serv- 
ice by rewriting the House bill in line with 
sound principles of mediation and fair play 
in collective bargaining. But there is no in- 
dication that the Senate or the public will 
wait indefinitely. The committee has the 
alternative of bringing out a reasonable and 
courageous bill or of risking, because of its 
own inactivity, the enactment of rash and 
undigested legislation. 


Mr. Speaker, the House has no excuse 
for not considering amendment of the 
basic law, NLRA. 

In March of 1940 and on February 1, 
1946, there was printed in the Concres- 
SIONAL Recorp the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act and proposed amendments. 
The House just will not take time to give 
study to much-needed legislation. 
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Farmers Condemn Strikes in Essential 
Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. E. H. MOORE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, February 9 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Grady County Farm Revolt,” 
dealing with the action of approximately 
300 Grady County farmers at Chickasha, 
Okla., who met in protest against strikes 
in essential industries which work hard- 
ships on them. The editorial was pub- 
lished in the Daily Oklahoman of Jan- 
uary 29, 1946. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


GRADY COUNTY FARM REVOLT 


About 300 Grady County farmers met at 
Chickasha Saturday to voice indignation 
against strikes in essential industries that 
work hardships on them. A resolution was 
passed warning Congressmen that the farm- 
ers will vote against those who do not “act 
at once to protect our Nation, by forcing labor 
and management to live up to their written 
contracts.” 

Since management has not been accused of 
living up to its contracts, the shoe seems to 
fit the steelworkers’ union, which had a 
wage contract extending to October 15, 1946, 
one provision barring strikes during that 
period. 

United States Steel had offered the workers 
an average wage of $51.60, besides overtime 
for a 40-hour week, or $2,683.20 a year. The 
union leaders turned down this coffer. The 
workers had already had more than 33-per- 
cent increase in wages since 1941—more than 
offsetting any increase in cost of living. 

It is safe to say that no Grady County 
farmer works an average of less than 60 brours 
a week, and $2,683.20 a year looks like pretty 
big income, even though living costs may be 
slightly higher in the big cities 

The situation at General Motors, General 
Electric, International Harvester, and other 
struck plants is much the same. General 
Electric had experienced no real labor trouble 
in 24 years. Wages are now 51 percent higher 
than in 1935. But CIO moved in, and now 
there is a strike. 

At the Intcrnational Harvester Co. there 
had been a period of 22 years without strikes. 
There were works councils in which labor 
and management sat down around a table 
in the good old American way and talked 
things over when trouble threatened. But 
the Wagner Labor Act forbids this method 
of talking things over, and now the workers 
of the UFE union of CIO are on strike, 
though the average wage was boosted from 
85'4 cents an hour in 1941 to $1.16 an hour, 
excluding overtime. They have made ¢2 dif- 
ferent demands, including a 3 weeks’ vaca- 
tion each year on pay, eight holidays, closed 
shop, guaranteed annual wage, and other 
things. The result is that 10 factories are 
closed, and not even repairs are available. 

Steel, of course, is the key industry, and 
if the steel strike is continued long, this will 
close down all farm-implement factories— 
in fact, most of the important industry in 
the country. 
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The Wagner Labor Act was gotten up by a 
man who was born in Germany and has spent 
all his life in New York since coming to this 
country. He knows nothing of the temper 
of the American people—particuiarly he 
knows nothing of the problems of the 
farmer. His point of view comes out of the 
old Bismarck days and the program which 
finally gave birth to the monstrosity of na- 
tional socialism. His law is one of the most 
pernicious pieces of legislation ever foisted 
upon the people and made possible by the 
cowardice of legislators, who feared the pres- 
sure blocs of labor bosses. 

It is scarcely necessary to argue this case. 
The undeniable facts are so obvious that 
they make their own argument. 

The farm crops all over the Nation are 
threatened with great depreciation, spoilage, 
and lack of facilities for tending and har- 
vesting them. That is the immediate prob- 
lem of the farmers. The issue extends to a 
greater sphere however, for it covers the 
entire population and threatens the lives 
and health and welfare of all of us. 

If the farmers all over the Nation will take 
up this cause, they can win a great and im- 
portant battle for themselves and for the 
Nation. 





Economic Adjustment Our Present-Day 
Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 6, 1946 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, our na- 
tional economy is out of adjustment, an 
unfavorable condition the Congress 
and the national administration has been 
working to correct ever since the last 
war and even before that. Many factors 
must be resolved in any successful pro- 
gram that will bring business and indus- 
try into an equitable adjustment. The 
present unstable conditions and the un- 
favorable results of the plans the admin- 
istration and the Congress have devised 
and followed to restore a stable national 
economy has demonstrated, as I see it, 
the futility of any effort that fails to 
provide a sound, adequate, workable 
money system and the maintenance of 
free and fair competition. 

Without going into a detailed discus- 
sion of the cause and effect of the many 
factoys that have contributed to the 
existing unstable economic conditions. 
I commend for consideration a valuable 
treatise that reached me among the 
many pronouncements arriving daily in 
the congressional mail from thoughtful 
and earnest citizens seeking to enlighten 
and assist the Members of Congress in 
protecting and preserving the priceless 
heritage we enjoy—good government. 

AMERICAN ECONOMIC STABILITY 
(An address delivered by A. W. Robertson, 
chairman of the board, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., before the Economic Club of 

New York, Hotel Astor, November 29, 1945) 

One who expresses himself on economic 
matters today would do well to provide a 
fox hole, or at least a shield, to fend off 
rockets of criticism. This is particularly true 
when a businessman speaks. So I present my 
shield in the words of Pericles: “We need 
no Homer to praise us; rather, we have opened 
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the whole earth and sky to our enterprise and 
raised everywhere living memorials to our 
fortune.” 

Where else but in America is each new baby 
a potential derby winner and at maturity is 
able to look forward to an old age of comfort 
and honor? 

The national economy in broad outline 
consists of the sum total of all our efforts, 
whether playing, working, spending, or sav- 
ing, as well as the emotional effort which we 
put into life. In fact, all of us, from our 
birth to our death, affect it and are condi- 
tioned by it—the white-collar worker, the 
man in overalls, the taxi driver, professional 
man, artist, farmer, businessman (big and 
little), banker, technician, housewife, Gov- 
ernment and civil-service employee. 

The world is suffering from the economic 
dislocation of war. The United States didn’t 
pay the full economic price for the war while 
it was being fought, so we must pay for it 
after it has been won. No doubt, millions of 
our people will rebel against doing what the 
payment will require. Economic, social, and 
political convulsions as powerful as an earth- 
quake are undoubtedly future possibilities. 

In order to narrow somewhat the broad im- 
plications of the subject, I propose to take on 
The Rules Are Obsolete. As an approach to 
the subject, let us first consider the course 
we have followed to this point in our lives. 

In the deys before our economic life be- 
came so complicated and individuals became 
so dependent wpon each other, the rules 
didn’t matter greatly. Life then was like the 
boyhood game of one old cat, which, as I 
remember it, consisted of a batter, a pitcher, 
a catcher, and fields, and was so simple even 
the family dog could play it. Life is no longer 
so simple. 

In recent generations we have given up the 
economic independence that was the source 
of pride of the pioneers for the dependence 
thet arises from membership in a highly spe- 
cialized civilization. The self-sufficient Jack- 
of-all-trade citizen of our grandfathers’ day 
has become the highly specialized citizen of 
today. Our plan of life encourages diversi- 
ties and differences, and we need common 
standards to bind us together. 

The division of employment and of inter- 
est took place gradually and peacefully. Man 
did what he wanted to do rather than what 
he must do, and did it better. The mechanic 
found machines to work on. The outdoor 
man found outdoor work; the clerk, paper 
work; and the manager found plenty to man- 
age. As a result, the over-all economy of the 
world was greatly changed. As specialists we 
added wealth and luxury to life; created com- 
forts and conveniences unknown before. We 
reduced the effort necessary to produce gocds. 
Mass-production methods of manufacturing 
were discovered. Some of the results are 
worthy of special note. 

During the last 50 years the quality of our 
mechanical conveniences has risen and the 
price has dropped continuously. This 
brought luxury products within the reach 
of all." It enabled the employer to pay 
higher wages for less work. Fifty years ago 
the average wage earner worked 55 hours 
a week for 610. The early part of this year 
he was working 45 hours a week with an 
average pay of $50. Yet the prices of many 
products have been steadily reduced due to 
the fact that manufacturing output has 
multiplied as the power used in manufac- 
turing increased and improved techniques 
were adopted. This is a world’s record. 

As stated in a recently published occa- 
sional paper of the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, “we know little that is com- 
prehensive and accurate about the caanging 
relations between production and labor” 
even though the ratio of these two quantities 
is an index of a basic condition of human 
existence. 

Our homes became rich with comfort: cen- 
tral heating under thermostat control, light 





from a push button, power frong a floor plug, 
ice cubes in every , automatic cooking 
while we shop, luxuriant baths, vacuuth 
cleaners, and air conditioning—all wonder. 
ful luxuries furnished by specialists—but to 
keep them going we becamie slaves to the 
serviceman and te the factories in far-off 
cities. We learned this only too well during 
the manpower shortage of the war. 

This specialization changed our manner of 
living. Great cities grew and grew and 
boasted of their size. Mass transportation, 
mass working, and mass living became gen- 
eral. Most citizens depend entirely upon 
other people for the necessities of life. They 
work at special jobs for wages and spend the 
money so obtained to purchase necessities 
and luxuries. It has been said that the mod- 
ern city is only 3 days removed from hunger, 
and that means 8 days from revolution and 
bloodshed. If this is too short, make it 3 
weeks. 

The farmer became a specialist, too. He is 
now a wheat grower, a corn raiser, a potato 
specialist, a cotton grower, and so forth; sel- 
dom a general-purpose farmer supporting 
himself. As long as the intricate pattern of 
specialized functions fitted into basic human 
needs our economy grow and developed at 
amazing speed. Like Jack’s bean stalk it 
almost reached the sky. But, as our stand- 
ard of living grew higher each year, it also 
became more complicated, because of more 
specialization and more things added to 
those we had. The complexity grew 
geometrically. If we had three times as 
many luxuries, we had nine times as much 
complexity. This was an outgrowth of 
work—an economy of action. 

As more and more efiort, and therefore 
more and more of the economic product or 
v ‘ue, was reflected in luxuries, conditions 
became more anc more sensitive to change. 
In a rich society there is a surpius of luxury 
products—furniture, radios, clothes, etc. 
which the people can do without at will, thus 
stopping all flow of goods in this particular 
field without complete ruin; whereas in a 
bread-and-butter economy things continue 
to function on a low grade of subsistence. 
or famine and starvation result. 

However, as long as the ratio of production 
to the expenditure of labor was on the fa- 
vorable side and we were making more than 
we were spending, in the terms of Benjamin 
Pranklin'’s illustration “with an income of 
$200 and an expenditure of $199,” all was 
well, with happ. ess and prosperity on every 
hand. A national economy resembles a top 
in that the faster it spins the more stable it 
is. During this giddy period of rising well- 
being, with more and more for less and less 
effort, we did not clearly realize our complete 
dependence upon each other. And when I 
say each other, I mean groups of men that 
seem to have ne connection whatever to each 
other. Certainly the city man has no con- 
scious knowledge that he depends for wel!- 
being upon the cotton grower or the shep- 
herd on the mountain sides of Arizona. And 
much less Coes the cotton grower realiz: 
that he is dependent upon the city man. 

However, during the depression we reached 
the stage that resembles Franklin’s example 
of spending $201 with an income of $200 with 
resulting unhappiness and instability. Our 
spinning economy top began to show signs 
of running down and to show a dangerous 
loss of balance. The city girl who made 
artificial flowers for milady'’s hat was jobless 
when hats were not bought. A farmer found 
himself with wheat that no one wanted. 
Fear gripped the country. 

Even so we cid not fully sense what our 
dependence on each other meant. Depend- 


ent groups were too far apart, separated by 
both geograph‘cal iniles and emotional ex- 
perience. We did not accept the full impli- 
cation that each of us in this highly special- 
ized and complex society is his brother's 
keeper. 








As the danger of falling from our high 
estate attracted attention, remedies were 
suggested. Obviously our economy didn't 
pring wealth, happiness, and prosperity to 
every citizen. Some were born poor; others 
attained poverty; and some had it thrust 
upon them. Honor and wealth were not 
evenly divided. Much fault could be found 
with the results oi life, and it was easy to 
forget that bad as ‘t was it is the best in 
the world, and the United States of America 
is the only country where workmen rode in 
automobiles and their wives wore silk 
stockings. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that it 
is the state of affairs that we had used all 
our efforts to produce. Man’s ambitions since 
the dawn of history have been directed to 
making things for his comfort and to relieve 
him from effort, although paradoxically the 
only worth-while fun he ever has is in work 
or effort which he sometimes designates as 
sport or play. He finally attained an en- 
vironment almost wholly mechanical, or at 
least of man-made contrivances. 

Many of the suggested remedies were un- 
tried so that it was difficult to refute the 
optimistic claims of their sponsors. Since 
our affairs had outgrown the book of rules 
and, since there was no duplicate of America 
in the world, weaknesses and faults were mis- 
understocd and misinterpreted. It is perhaps 
not to ke wondered at that the remedies sug- 
gested were about as sensible as a witch's 
brew or the medical advice of a radio com- 
mentator. Champions of the unfortunate 
arose in numbers. It was a pleasant role for 
people with a mission, for who could ques- 
tion the statement that the hungry should 
be fed, that wrong should be corrected? 

Some of the remedies tried were distinctly 
harmful. We- tampered with the money 
standard. The measure of value was the 
dollar. It was the common denominator of 
all effort and of all value and wealth. We 
changed this unit of value to the advantage 
of some and the disadvantage of others. 
Life became a mathematical problem in 
which new unknowns were being constantly 
intreduced. Changing the unit of value had 
an effect something like using a rubber cord 
for the linesmen at a football game. When 
it is retracted it is in favor of the offense; 
when it is stretched it is in favor of the de- 
fense. Its use effectively prevents a fair 
game, or as a matter of fact, any game at all. 

We follcwed this by increasing the quan- 
tity of money out of all proportion to things 
and services, following a course that had 
caused a complete break-down of the sound 
economic life of other nations. In other 
words, we invited a runaway inflation. This 
abnormal condition was made dangerously 
explosive by financing a large part of the 
colossal expenditures of the war through the 
banking system. We printed currency and 
exchanged bonds for new bank deposits and 
in these and other ways pushed our supply of 
funds up to two and one-half times the size 
of the money supply of 1940. This supply is 
now the tremendous sum of $163,000,000,000. 
Tt was only $67,000,000,000 5 years ago. We 
have preduced a financial bomb which 
threatens to blow our economy to destruction. 

Other remedies to cure the real or fancied 
ills appeared on every hand. We did not 
follow the laborious and painful road of 
honest effort to find what was wrong. It 
was pléasanter to listen to the plans of those 
who knew how to improve things without 
either study or work. Volunteer masters of 
ceremonies were common. We began to 
change from an economy based on work to 
one of catch phrases. “A few selfish men” 
became responsible for all our troubles. ‘The 
ill-fed, ill-housed, and ill-clothed” were not 
responsible for their condition. Taxes were 
levied against “those best able to pay”—in 
the eyes of the tax collector—and “pump 
priming” and “mural painting” recom- 
mended. Our economy was weakened by 
termite tervas. We talked a better life. 
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A plan will share the wealth; a declaration 
will end want and fear; the unfit shall be- 
come fit by flat. “We planned it that way” 
and expected it to work even though our wise 
men confessed that they didn’t know too 
much about the anatomy and functioning of 
cur economy, and swung like a pendulum 
from an economy of scarcity to an economy 
of plenty. 

One ever-present remedy was Government 
intervention. You know the phrase, “If you 
don't do something about it, Government 
will.” That was intended to carry the strong 
implication that Government would be able 
to do the right thing. The hurricane of 
managed economy roared in a wind of words 
round an area of low pressure centered over 
Washington. It may not blow itself out in 
our time. 

During this period we talked ourselves into 
a high state of alturism with justice and 
champagne for all, and at the very same time 
were guilty of action of great injustice. 
Remedies were oftentimes surprisingly super- 
ficial and literal. Killing little pigs or pay- 
ing farmers not to plant their fields or boon- 
doggling, pretzel bending, window trimming, 
tea tasting, or what not, or the present drive 
to raise wages of former war workers regard- 
less of production or circumstances are 
scarcely basic cures. These remedies may 
have served the purpose of an aspirin tablet, 
relieving the economic pain, but they are 
certainly not true remedies that cure the 
cause of our distress. 

The scourge of ideologists descended upon 
us like a cloud of grasshoppers. They insisted 
that if we would only think differently all of 
our woes would end. One of the most ver- 
bose of all preachers of ideologies is Harold 
J. Laski. During preparation of this talk 1 
imagined a debate with Laski. .If you would 
see a headline “Laski Debates Robertson,” 
you would know who won without reading 
further. It would be Laski. However, wait 
until you hear the whole story of this imagi- 
nary debate. The subject is Economic Sta- 
bility, but as in all good arguments we are 
not going to discuss the subject. 

Laski will argue with ability and convic- 
tion that American ideology is so wrong that 
America couldn’t have given England in her 
months of need $25,000,000,000 of war ma- 
terial and other vital necessities nor could 
it have supported Russia in her desperate 
plight. And with its wrong ideology it could 
not possibly have carried on successful war- 
fare on two fronts thousands of miles apart. 
If you listen closely to him you would begin 


to think that with so wrong an ideology ° 


America must have lost the war. 

I, on the other hand, shall attempt to 
prove that on a diet of soggy boiled pota- 
toes, brussels sprouts, and stringy beef, Eng- 
land could not have presented an unbroken 
front to the enemy no matter how hard 
pressed. And on such a diet she never could 
have produced the peerless leader with his 
ability to pronounce the ringing phrase at 
the psychological moment. I am convinced 
the English diet could nct support such peo- 
ple and such deeds. Whatever the outcome, 
I prefer my argument. 

I have joked about ideologists, but do not 
misunderstand me. I know we need to learn 
more about our complex economy so that 
we may help to keep it in equilibrium through 
the changing years. In the past we have 
fortunately survived technological change, 
shifting standards of morality and ethics, 
wars, and industrial revolutions. If we could 
only use our dynamic balancer, we could find 
out what is wrong in a minute. But, alas, 
the economy of life is not only the product 
of material things, money transactions, etc., 
but there is a strong element of emotion 
emanating from the human beings that are 
living in it which affects everything. Econ- 
omy is a part of living and as long as we are 
alive the show must go on no matter how 
poor the performance. We can’t stop it as 
we would a machine and examine it and 
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determine what: is wrong before running it 
again. 

Any opinion is little better than a guess, 
but I think the root of our present troubles, 
in addition to the threat of inflation, is our 
dependence upon others without a clear 
comprehension of what this implies. I know 
this approach leaves unanswered the threat 
to civilization in the atomic bomb, the 
spending-to-guarantee-prosperity problems, 
the mature-economy bugaboo, the saving-is- 
antisocial cult, destructive taxation, and so 
forth, but this is only one speech on one 
evening by one man. 

As our lives have grown more complex 
and our nee of common standards more 
imperative, we may need more rules to guide 
us, which probably means more government 
in our affairs, although I shudder at the 
thought. Most of us think of government 
rules as preventing us from doing some- 
thing rather than helping us to do it. How- 
ever, that is not always the case if the rules 
are wise and wisely enforced. When our 
grandfathers jogged along the country road 
behind the plow horse, they didn’t need traf- 
fic laws and red and green lights at inter- 
sections, because there wasn’t enough traffic 
to justify them. Now traffic laws are abso- 
lutely necessary, and they expedite and do 
not slow traffic. Can you imagine how far 
we could get on a national highway if we 
traveled forward on the left side as well as 
the right side and picked our way through 
approaching vehicles? Everyone and every 
vehicle would necessarily be reduced to a 
snail’s pace, with traffic jabs innumerable. 

The English common law, on which most 
of our known rights and duties rest, was 
based on a simple economy. Certain things 
were yours; and I couldn't steal them from 
you or interfere with them without punish- 
ment. There was no need to recognize the 
deeper interdependence of society. The con- 
cept of freedom was simple. It meant keep- 
ing out of jail. Practically no one depended 
greatly on anyone else. Each person was 
relatively self-sufficient. All this is changed. 

The man who works for 20 years at a 
machMme in a shop of his employer, tend- 
ing the monster with loving care, has 
some kind of a right to work at that 
machine if there is work for it to do. In an 
inarticulate manner his employer and fellow 
workmen recognize this right. 

Striking workmen ii crowds exercise 
rights which no individual has. In other 
words, 10 or 10,000 may do something as 
their right which one man could not do 

without committing a crime. This is now 
accepted in all society, and we commonly 
use the phrase, “the right to strike.” Obvi- 
ously: it is a vague term and needs definition. 
For instance, may the milkman who delivers 
milk to my door, which my granddaughter 
needs to sustain life, strike and prevent any- 
one from delivering milk, thereby causing 
the death of the child? Could the milk 
company refuse to deliver it? Society can- 
not safely be at the mercy of groups of men 
or organizations. Freedom has taken on a 
new definition. 

The thought of a few men having control 
of the atomic bomb jogs us ‘ato a realization 
that their power should be curbed, but what 
difference is there between having your 
business blown to atom.: and having your 
business ruined by the same group of men 
preventing you from using your p-Cperty? 
In both cases you suffer equal los~. We need 
to realize that power to destroy must be 
curbed wherever it is found, or freedom will 
be lost. 

How could we live in a city if the employ- 
ers of the electric power company, or the 
company, refused to furnish electric power, 
which is absolutely necessary if the life 
of a city is to continue for 24 hours? As 
a@ people we seem to shrink from facing is- 
sues of this kind. Perhaps ve don’t want to 
admit how utterly helpless we have become. 
As far as I am conccrned, the man who takes 
from me by force what is not rightly his is a 
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robber even if a vote is taken on iv or his 
number is legion. Tyranny may be exercised 
by the many as well as by one. 

Imagine, for instance, meeting two robbers 
on the Brooklyn Bridge at night. They 
place a gun against my body and demand my 
wallet. And if I had the temerity to ques- 
tion their right to the wallet (which under 
the circumstances takes consijerable imag- 
ination), the robbers might answer, “We 
want to be fair about this matter. We will 
submit the question to popular vote.” Then 
they vote on whether or not they shall take 
my wallet. The two vote “yes,” and I utter 
a quavering “no,” whereupon my wallet goes 
to the majority. But the fact remains that 
it was taken from me by force and a strong 
arm. 

We need to awaken to the fact that there is 
no end to the business organizations or 
groups of people who can, by the imple act 
of stopping work and preventing others from 
doing their jobs, hold up the rest of society 
and extract any penalty they wish. We 
need to acknowledge duties as well as rights. 
The company which delivers milk to my 
home has a grave responsibility which it 
cannot escape. Society at large should know 
and evaluate this fact, and employment and 
remuneration should reflect it. Unless there 
is public acceptance of duties as well as 
rights, our economy will slow down by right 
checkmating right until we are literally do- 
ing more and more .nd producing less and 
less, and the unbalance will become so 
chronic that we may ultimately run down 
entirely. 

To keep going, and go we must, the mod- 
ern specialized workman must know his 
rights and duties in terms of modern social 
needs. It is equally imperative that the em- 
ployer know his rights and duties in terms of 
social needs. And all of us, whether em- 
ployer or employed, must recognize and ac- 
cept the fact that certain rights and duties 
are fair, reasonable, and necessary to the 
well-being of society. Here is the point 
where a common standard of understanding 
must be found if we are to escape the 4lis- 
unity inherent in the diversity of our in- 
terests. Due to the confusion of rights 
without duties, the time of citizens is taken 
up in disputes that cannot be settled because 
of lack of accepted standards. Alleged rights 
are insisted upon. Duties are unknown. 
Liberty is threatened. 

It is also necessary that we establish some 
simple, local, and inexpensive method of de- 
termining defined rights and duties. Rem- 
edies cannot be applied until our ills are 
diagnosed in terms of rights and duties. 
There are plenty of rules controlling corpo- 
rations and employers. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and legislation regulate 
the railroads. The public-utility laws and 
other legislation regulate public utilities. 
Our banks are regulated, and industry gen- 
erally is regulated by countiess laws. 

Is it not time that we, the people, insist 
on everyone and every organization standing 
in line and waiting its turn? A little unrest 
and confusion may be overlooked in our 
swiftly changing world, but in the end order 
is of necessity the basic element in our eco- 
nomic stability. 





Nation-wide Mapping Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. E. P. CARVILLE 
OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, February 9 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. CARVILLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Nation-wide Mapping Program 
Should Be Encouraged,” published in the 
October 1945 edition of Surveying and 
Mapping, a publication of the American 
Congress on Surveying and Mapping. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


NATION-WIDE MAPPING PROGRAM SHOULD BE 
ENCOURAGED 


(Epiter’s Note.—The following is an ex- 
cerpt from an address by Gov. E. P. Carvi.xe, 
of Nevada (now United ‘tates Senator), at 
the Conference of State Governors, Mackinac 
Island, Mich., July 3, 1945.) 


It behooves us well to employ every pos- 
sible means, and pursue every practical step 
to conserve and intelligently develop our 
seemingly boundless natural resources. If 
that be done, we, of the present generation, 
may reap the greatest benefits, and at the 
same time retain a heritage of permanency 
for our progeny: It is just common sense to 
do so. 

I do not believe we have reached the 
danger poin’ as yet. We have not reached 
the stage of a “have not” Nation, and we do 
not want to reach that stage. Currently we 
have ample resources to carry on for some 
years to come, but let us take heed. 

In this light, it would be u constructive 
and pregressive step for each State to ef- 
fectuate a systematic method of checking, or 
taking stock, of its natural resources in all 
their categories. Let us survey the various 
fields and know definitely what supplies are 
visible, what are potential supplies, and what 
prospects we should have for newly found 
supplies. . 

One important step leading to the develop- 
ment of a program of conservation should be 
immediate action to overcome serious handi- 
cap caused by the lack of adequate maps of 
those regions containing our natural re- 
sources. Few people realize that the greater 
part of this country is inadequately mapped; 
and in the Western States especially, vast 
areas have never been properly charted. 

We should promote a program to complete 
the mapping of this country at an early 
date; fo- until this is done, it will not be 
possible for us to inventory and catalog our 
resources and plan for their efficient use. At 
present there is a great deal of activity in 
many of the States to develop a Nation-wide 
mapping program, and this work should be 
encouraged. 

E. P. CaRVILLE. 





A Look Ahead in Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1946 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include herewith a speech which I de- 
livered on January 26 at a State meeting 
of county agricultural conservation as- 
sociations held at Salina, Kans.: 

It is pleasant to be in Salina this week 
and discuss with farmers important ques- 
tions and issues of interest to all of us. We 
meet here in a friendly and peaceful atmos- 
phere about as far as one can get from the 
turmoil and strife prevailing throughout 
most of the outside world, and even in some 
parts of our own country today. Yet, the 
fact that we are meeting under these favor- 








able conditions cannot blind us to the fact 
that no matter where we live today we can- 
not escape being affected by what is going 
on in other parts of the world. 

We have won a great war. The fighting is 
ended but as yet there is no peace. Strife 
and disorder still exist in many lands and 
labor troubles threaten our own country. - 
Victorious nations are not yet considering 
peace treaties. People in half the world are 
destitute, hungry, and homeless. The great 
problem for the next 50 years is to rebuild 
this shattered world and to exercise the 
will and devise the machinery to keep the 
peace, 

America emerged from the war as the 
world’s most powerful Nation. That power 
brought us responsibility. We may wish that 
we didn’t have this responsibility but there 
is 20 way we can escape it. 

The devastation of war has accentuated 
the contrast between material conditions in 
this country and the rest of the world. Here 
we have everything. Many countries have 
nothing. The average per capita income of 
those engaged in agriculture in India is $22 
per year. In China the returns are not much 
better. The poorest Kansas WPA or FSA 
client in the depression and Dust Bowl days 
lived in luxury with normal living 
conditions on collective farms in Russia and 
on individually owned farms in many other 
parts of Europe. With us the big question 
just now is how soon will we get a new car, 
or radio, or electric washing machine. In 
many parts of the world the big question 
millions of people are asking themselves is, 
Will we get through the winter without freez- 
ing or starving? If the world is to be rebuilt, 
we shall have to help whether we want to or 
not. If the world is to have peace, we shall 
have to furnish the leadership whether we 
want to or not. If democratic governments 
are to continue in the world, it must be 
through our example and leadership. We 
must do those things because there is no one 
else who can do them. If worst comes to 
worst and there is a third world war, the 
whole world may go down together if scien- 
tists and military men are to be believed. 
They talk of atomic bombs, not just the puny 
little bomb that wiped out Hiroshima, but 
superbombs many times as powerful and 
dropped by planes able to fly across the widest 
ocean and return without refueling. 

But I will say no more on that now, because 
I did not come to talk of world affairs or 
military and diplomatic matters. I came to 
discuss agriculture, but no discussion of agri- 
culture, either from a domestic or interna- 
tional standpoint, is worth two cents unless 
it is made against the background of world 
conditions as they exist today. 

What do the years ahead hold for agricul- 
ture, and, more specifically, for the Kansas 
farmer? What can we expect during the next 
5, 10, or 25 years? For the last 5 years a com- 
bination of favorable weather, skilled utili- 
zation of labor-saving machinery, and, most 
of all, good management, hard work, and 
long hours on the part of the individual 
farmer and his family, has resulted in the 
greatest aggregate agricultural production in 
our history and by far the greatest output 
per man in all the world's history. 

It is a record of which every farm family 
and every American may well be proud. 
During this 5-year period the American 
farmer increased h.s production by more 
than one-third over the average of the pre- 
vious 5 years. He supplied the men in our 
fighting forces with the finest rations ever 
consumed Ly any army or nrvy. He con- 
tributed vast food supplies for the use of the 
armed forces and the civilian population of 
our allies, and fed our people at home better 
than they had ever been fed before. In ad- 
dition, the farmers of this country and Can- 
ada created a commodity surplus, without 
which it woule be impossible to carry the 
world through this winter without mass star- 
vation. If we recognized achievements in 
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agriculture as we have in industry and in 
the military service, then most American 
farmers would deserve an E award and mil- 
lions of farmers would be wearing the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal. 

And the 2nd is not yet. For industry 1946 
is a year of reconversion. For agriculture it 
is still a wartime year if a hungry world is to 
se fed. This means for farmers continued 
hard work, long hours, and full productive 
efficiency. 

But reconversion in agriculture must come 
and this is probably the last year when full 
wartime production will be needed. Our 
Army and Navy are rapidly being demobi- 
lized. Agriculture in the war-torn countries 
will be the first industry to recove: and, with 
favorable seasons, production there will soon 
return to normal. As industry reconverts it 
finds an expanded and waiting market for 
everything it can produce. Agriculture, on 
the contrary, will find ‘ts market reduced. 
Even if domestic demand continues high, as 
it well may, military outlets will largely dis- 
appear and exports will shrink. Perhaps 
when it comes, farmers may welcome a re- 
laxation of the pressure to produce under 
which they have labored. Many of them 
will want to rest anc rebuild their land and 
they might well seize for themselves and 
their families the opportunity for rest and 
relexation which they have so richly earned. 
Then, too, we cannot expect a continuation 
indefinitely of the favorable weather condi- 
tions which have proved such a godsend dur- 
ing the war years. Inevitably, there will be 
some years of poor yields and ltower-than- 
average production. 

All of these factors may postpone but they 
cannot prevent the arrival some time in 
the future of our old bogey, agricultural 
surpluses. Call it what you will—over- 
production or under-consumption—there 
will be times in the future when the supply 
of agricultural products will exceed demand 
to an extent which will surely affect market 
prices. I know thoughtful farmers are look- 
ing ahead to that time with some misgiv- 
ings and apprehension and it is not too 
early to be thinking of how we are going 
to meet that situation when it arises. We 
are fortunate in the fact that Congress has 
established by law a stabilization of prices 
on most commodities during this reconver- 
sion period. Stability of prices for the basic 
crops is provided by the 1938 Triple A Act 
as amended, and price supports for many 
nonbasic commodities are provided in the 
Steagall amendment which will be applicable 
during the 1946, 1947, and 1948 crop years, 
We are fortunate in the fact that this legis- 
lation eliminates the necessity for emergency 
action now and gives time for careful and 
deliberate consideration of postwar agri- 
cultural policies. 

However, the fact that we have the AAA 
as to basic crops and the Steagall amend- 
ment as to many nonbasic ones, does not 
mean price support on unlimited production. 
As to the basic commodities, there are pro- 
visions for marketing quotas if supplies get 
out of hand. In the case of the Steagall com- 
modities, while there are no restrictions in 
the law as to the quantity upon which the 
price can be supported, it is implicit that 
it may be necessary to establish some limits 
on quantity, either by law or regulation, 
since a guaranty of 90 percent of parity 
will probably stimulate production beyond 
demand in the case of some commodities, 

In view of the cataclysmic political and 
economic changes which have taken place in 
world and domestic conditions during and 
following the war, it is likely we will want 
to review and reconsider our entire agricul- 
tural program between now and the end of 
the period covered by the Steagall amend- 
ment. We have behind us almost 17 years’ 
experience in agricultural marketing and 
price stabilization legislation, beginning with 
the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1929. This 
experience has been invaluable in showing 





what can and what cannot be done through 
stabilization and price supports. We know 
so’'much more now than we did in 1929 that 
we can legislate much more intelligently and 
effectively than we could then. 

One of the questions which actual expert- 
ence has settled beyond a shedow of a doubt 
is that prices cannot be supported above 
market levels indefinitely without control 
of production or marketing, or both. It can 
also be said that the amount of control and 
regimentation necessary is directly propor- 
tional to the extent by which it is attempted 
to raise prices above the market. We might, 
for example, attempt to support the price of 
wheat at $3 per bushel but unless all other 
prices, both industrial and agricultural, are 
advanced in proportion, we would soon be in 
trouble. There would be shifts from other 
crops. Industrial workers wou!d start com- 
ing back to the farm. Acreage allotments 
and marketing quotas would have to be put 
into effect. Producers in new areas would 
produce without allotments. Producers in 
old areas would have their acreage and allot- 
ments cut down. The surplus would pile up. 
The costs to the Treasury would mount. 
Export markets wculd be lost. Feeding and 
industrial uses would be eliminated and con- 
sumption generally go down as production 
went up. Controls would increase, everybody 
would be unhappy and finally the whole pro- 
gram would break down. 

I do not believe farmers want that kind of 
support prices. Neither do they want to 
again be in a helpless position when a situ- 
ation like that of 1931 and 1932 confronts 
them. Indeed, if there is any one principle 
which has been accepted by the American 
people during this 17-year pericd of experi- 
ence in agricultural legislation, it is that of 
support prices. In spite of the fact that sup- 
port-price programs have not always been 
successful, they have received the endorse- 
ment of both major political parties and, 
undoubtedly, will be continued in some form 
or another. What we must do now is to 
apply the lessons learned in the past and 
make these programs more efficient and 
effective. 

There are differences of opinion, of course, 
but if I am any judge, what farmers gener- 
ally want is stability of prices at a fair level. 
They feel that extremely high prices which 
cannot be maintained are in the end just 
as detrimental as low prices. Since we have 
already spoken of wheat, let me ask what is 
a fair price at which to stabilize wheat 
prices? I think that’s the most important 
question confronting wheat producers to- 
day. Do they want to stabilize at a price 
so high as to reduce consumption and de- 
stroy the export market? Do they want to 
have unrestricted production and take their 
chances on the matter, or do they want 
stabilization somewhere in between? If so, 
what is a fair place at which to stabilize 
the price? Should it be at parity or above, 
or below? How much flexibility should there 
be? That is, should a large crop be stabi- 
lized at a lower price than a short crop? 
Should prices be related to the cost of pro- 
duction? Should cost as related to volume 
be considered? How much control would 
vroducers be willing to accept in return for 
stabilization? All of those questions can 
properly be taken into consideration in 
working out a postwar wheat program and, 
certainly, the experience which we have had 
during the last few years puts us in a good 
position to give the correct answers. It 
seems to me that the ultimate answer de- 
pends upon final agreement as to what rela- 
tionship between price and volume will give 
the most favorable return to the producer 
with a minimum amount of control. I shall 
not take time to go into the mechanics of 
Proposed wheat programs because with the 
experience already available the mechanics 
can be easily worked out when we decide 
upon the principles which we want to apply. 
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This discussion of prices naturally brings 
up the question of parity which is receiving 
much consideration just now. It is of great- 
est importance for agriculture to hold onto 
the parity concept. It is our means of relat- 
ing agricultural prices to other prices and 
keeping agricultural purchasing power con- 
stant. I don’t think that necessarily means 
that we must hold strictly to the 1909-14 
basis. There have been many changes in 
agricultural producticn since that time. The 
cost of producing some agricultural products 
has increased. 

In the case of others the use of labor- 
saving machinery and technological advances 
have resulted generally in lower costs per 
unit. The fact that there have been changes 
in cost and working conditions on the farm 
eince the base parity period has brought about 
a considerable demand for a revision of parity. 
Several proposals to change the parity basis 
have been tentatively suggested by farm or- 
ganizations. I think we might well consider 
revisions but I do not believe we should be 
in too big a hurry to make drastic changes. 
We are interested in wheat out here. I think 
the present parity formula is favorable to 
wheat. However, there are commodities such 
as dairy products and beef cattle, to name two 
cf the most impertant, where conditions have 
changed enough since the 1909-14 period that 
a parity price based on those years does not 
now seem adequate. If a formula could be 
worked out which would take into considera- 
tion changes in production costs and other 
factors affecting these commodities, it should 
be given consideration. Of course, parity is 
only a yardstick. It does not actually affect 
prices except as they may be supported on the 
basis of parity or some percentage thereof. 
If there is to be a general price-support pro- 
gram on farm commodities, however, it is 
important that the price relationship be- 
tween the various commodities be equitable 
and economically sound. For instance, if the 
parity price on wheat resulted in a support 
price on that commodity which was more 
favorable than the support price on dairy 
products, then we might expect a shift from 
dairy production to wheat, which would result 
in overproduction of that commodity. That 
would be good for neither dairy products nor 
wheat. 

Of course, what we would all like is fair 
farm prices on a stable basis without the 
necessity of any Government support price ur 
controls. If buying power at home and 
abroad is sufficient to result in a good demand 
for farm commodities, that is the best possi- 
ble kind of farm relief. For that reason farm- 
ers are particularly interested in general gov- 
ernmental and business policies. If we have 
full employment in this country at good 
wages, and if there is a flourishing world 
trade, we may confidently count upon a suffi- 
cient amount of buying power to result in 
good prices for farm products. For that rea- 
son, farmers are interested in domestic 
policies which result in business prosperity 
and fuil employment and they are directly 
interested in international policies, especially 
insofar as they bring about more prospérous 
international trade. 

I know of no possible way by which the 
wheat farmers of this country can maintain 
a normal wheat acreage or make the most 
efficient use of their land and machinery 
unless there are export outlets. The same 
thing is true of cotton farmers. Export out- 
lets for pork and lard and for certain kinds 
of fruits have contributed to agricultural 
prosperity in the past. However, we have 
been and are still pursuing a somewhat con- 
tradictory policy in that we are trying to 
raise the general level of prices in this coun- 
try above world levels and at the same time 
are attempting to increase exports. Stand- 
ing alone, the two policies are incompatible. 
At the present time there is a sharp con- 
flict of policy between the State Department, 
which urges that we promote foreign trade by 
letting the price of export commodities drop 
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to the world level, and the policy of Congress 
and the Department of Agriculture in at- 
tempting to maintain domestic prices above 
world levels. If we are going to have high 
domestic prices in this country, and attempt 
to export on a world market which is lower 
than the American market, there would 
seem to be only one method which could 
make this possible. That is some form of 
a two-price system. The State Department, 
however, takes the position that two-price 
systems are not practical because they bring 
about trade wars and dumping. There is 
some historical basis for this argument. 
However,.in my opinion there is an answer 
to this argument and a way to operate under 
a two-price system and still avoid trade wars 
and dumping. That is through the medium 
of international trade agreements. As all of 
you know, an international wheat agreement 
between the four big exporting countries of 
the United States, Canada, Australia, and 
Argentina, and the importing country of 
Great Britain, was entered into some time 
ago. Its operation, however, has been sus- 
pended during the war. There is talk now of 
a new agreement which would not only em- 
brace the parties to the previous agreement 
but other importing countries as well. If 
there could be an international agreement 
upon prices and percentage allocations to na- 
tions of the international wheat market, then 
it seems to me that the objection which has 
been raised to a two-price system would not 
apply. There have been proposals also for 
international agreements in cotton and they 
could very well be formulated as to sugar, 
rubber, and other international commodities. 

This Government has invited a number of 
other nations to join with it in a world-trade 
conference for the purpose of bringing about 
freer and more profitable world trade. We 
may think that we are not interested in world 
prices and world trade in commodities other 
than those which we export, but I do not 
believe we can overlook the fact that his- 
torically, agricultural prices in this country 
have generally followed world prices. The 
collapse of farm prices from 1929 to 1933 was 
a world collapse. The increase in farm prices 
which took place during and following the 
First World War was a world increase. In 
recent years and during the present war, our 
agricultural prices have not followed world 
prices so closely because we have maintained 
them at artificial levels. Undoubtedly, how- 
ever, expanding world prosperity and better 
world prices will be directly reflected in bet- 
tet prices and markets for American farm 
products. 

The biggest domestic danger confronting 
us today is inflation. It offers just as many 
dangers economically as the atomic bomb 
does militarily. None of us likes price con- 
trols. We want to get rid of them and other 
war-time controls as soon as possible. The 
lifting of price controls now would, undoubt- 
edly, result in higher prices for some farm 
commodities, Temporarily, it might look 
like a good thing. In the end, it would be 
a snare and a delusion. And increased costs 
of the things farmers buy would more than 
absorb any profits. No phase of inflation 
causes more grief than that affecting land 
values. Any substantial increase in farm 
prices now would mean higher land prices. 
So far farm land prices generally are not 
badly out of hand but in some localities they 
are approaching the danger point. It is well 
to remember that the big increase in land 
values 25 years ago came after the war, not 
curing it. 

The surest preventive of inflation is a plen- 
tiful supply of goods. The sooner people get 
back to work the sooner we can get rid of 
price controls... Every production day lost 
through strikes means we are taking a big 
chance on inflation and further postpones the 
day when we can get rid of ceiling prices. 


From where we stand today things look 
good for farmers as far as the immediate 
future is concerned. They will be good in the 
long pull if we don’t make too many mis- 
takes. Industrial prosperity for the next few 
years means good markets, not quite so gocd 
perhaps as during the war, but good. If 
world trade can be expanded and world living 
standards increased, there is hope of in- 
creasing exports, particularly if Europe gets 
back on its feet, as it will in time with our 
help. The emphasis which is being placed on 
food and nutrition in this country and 
throughout the world, as exemplified by the 
setting up of the United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization, means much. The 
more interest the consumer takes in food and 
nutrition, the larger the portion of his dollar 
he will be willing to spend for food. The 
people in this country who ate better during 
the war than ever before will probably con- 
tinue those new food habits if they have the 
buying power. 

All this does not mean automatic prosper- 
ity. There will be periods of hard times 
ahead. That is where support prices and 
stabilization will come into play. That is 
where farmers will have to exercise good 
judgment, not only in their individual opera- 
tions but in cooperating with each other in 
production and marketing. That is where 
full advantage must be taken of new and 
more efficient farming methods and of im- 
proved varieties of crops and breeds of live- 
stock. These things can and will be done. 
Along with them must come increased atten- 
tion to soil conservation. I wish I had more 
time to go into that now. Yes; and we must 
pay more attention to human conservation 
on the farm. We must have better schools, 
better farm-to-market roads, and better hos- 
pitals and medical care for rural people. We 
know there will be more of other things 
which make for easier and better living. 
Rural electrification, for one, and all the con- 
veniences which come in its wake, conven- 
iences which will soon come to be necessities. 

One thing more I want to see on the farm. 
That is more leisure, especially for the farm 
wife. Labor-saving devices in industry have 
meant more leisure. For farmers I don’t 
think that has been generally true. Cer- 
tainly, during the war years it hasn‘t. It 
has meant more production but still the same 
long hours. But after this year, when the 
pressure to produce will slacken, what about 
shorter hours on the farm? Industry has a 
40-hour week. That doesn’t look practical 
on the farm just now, but certainly the long 
hours of the past can be cut down as labor- 
saving machinery comes into general use. 

And what of the atomic bomb? What ts 
going to come out of the chaotic world situa- 
tion today? Is it going to make our hopes 
for better agriculture in a better world im- 
possible of realization? Perhaps so. I think 
it depends on many things. I have already 
said a lot hinges on the ‘leadership which 
this country may be willing to offer. That 
leadership, if it is to be effective, demands 
sacrifices on the part of all of us. It means 
that we have to put as much effort in winning 
and holding the peace as we did in winning 
the war. To do that we must be strong 
morally, economically, and militarily. 

But strength alone is not enough. We 
have got to learn to cooperate better with 
our fellowmen, both at home and abroad. 
Isn’t that pretty much the answer to our 
strike problem? Isn’t it the answer to inter- 
national difficulties? Recently I attended 
the meeting of the United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization at Quebec. Forty 
nations were represented. They worked to- 
gether on the vital problems of food and agri- 
culture which are of concern to everyone. 
They agreed upon a program and set up a 
permanent organization. To me this was an 
inspiring occasion. If the nations of the 
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world can get together on the vital subjects 
of food and agriculture they can get together 
on other things. Sir John Boyd Orr, who was 
elected as Director General, described the 
organization as the world’s answer to the 
atomic bomb. It seems to me he had some- 
thing there. Isn’t strength, courage, vision, 
and, above all, cooperation between nations, 
the only possible answer? 





Semper Fidelis 
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HON. JACK Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1946 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing self-explanatory letter from Gen- 
eral Vandegrift to the publisher of the 
Washington Post: 


HEADQUARTERS UNITED STATES 
Washington, D. C., February 1, 1946. 
Mr. EvcGENE MEYER, 
Editor and Publisher, the Washington 
Post, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: On December 12 there appeared 
in the Washington Post an editorial entitled 
“Semper Fidelis,” dealing with the alleged 
shelling of a Chinese village by a detachment 
of United States marines on December 4. 
Although the report upon which the edito- 
rial was based was admittedly fragmentary, 
the editorial was written in a manner tend- 
ing to disparage the good name, and good 
faith, of the Marine Corps. For that reason 
I requested that further comment be with- 
held until fuller and more accurate infor- 
mation became available. 

Through a naval court of inquiry which 
investigated every phase of the incident I 
now have that information. In justice, I 
believe that it should be published. 

In the first place, this atrocity which your 
editorial writer compared to the German 
invasion of Poland and the conduct of the 
Japanese in the Philippines entailed no 
bloodshed whatsoever. damage was 
limited to the breaking of two window panes. 
The shells (from a single 60-millimeter mor- 
tar) were not fired into the village but were 
carefully placed outside its walls, es a step 
in what appeared to be the only practicable 
method of trying to apprehend murderers 
and recapture stolen weapons, and to in- 
sure against possible recurrence of murder- 
ous assaults against Americans. 

To understand why it was considered nec- 
essary to resort to such an t, one 
must understand something of the locale 
where the incident took place. It is a re- 
gion which for many years has been with- 
out effective civil government. Although 
the traditional Chinese village system still 
has some ability to regulate, according to 
custom and usage, the affairs of the inhabi- 
tants of each individual village as among 
themselves, it is incapable of regulating 
transient persons who are not amenable to 
the moral suasion of the village elders; or, 
for that matter, of villagers who engage 
in activities of questionable nature, so long 
as they do not affect adversely the village 
group or one of its members. Moreover, 
the village system rests on no visible or 
tangible organization. Thus, in this re- 
gion in general, and particularly in the sec- 
tions lying outside the limits of towns and 
villages, there is no local civil government 











in the sense that it is understood in this 
n . 

ee warfare over a period of years 
has affected the stability of the population. 
In the absence of an effective civil govern- 
ment, bandits, brigands, dissident groups, 
and irregular armed bands have been free to 
operate with no restraint other than that 
imposed from time to time by the presence of 
organized military forces. Consequently, 
the whole population has come to recognize 
and respect force and little else. Mani- 
festations of hesitancy in the administration 
of affairs, or even of what we in this coun- 
try might call leniency or Kindliness, are apt 
to be looked upon as evidences of weakness 
or incompetence which in many cases are 
promptly taken advantage of. 

This, then, was the setting. What follows 
is a factual, chronological account of exactly 
what happened, based on the testimony of 
witnesses, both American and Chinese. 

About noon, December 4, 1945, two marines 
stationed at an outpost at bridge 74, on the 
Peiping-Mukden Railroad, set out to hunt 
rabbits. This was legitimate recreation, and 
they had obtained permission from the non- 
commissioned officer in charge. They had 
just shot a rabbit when they were ap- 
proached by three Chinese of ordinary ap- 
pearance. These stood by while the marines 
picked up the rabbit. As they turned to go 
back to their camp, the Chinese fell in be- 
hind them, followed them for a moment, and 
then without warning fired several shots 
from an automatic pistol, instantly killing 
one marine and wounding the other, who 
fell to the ground feigning death. The Chi- 
nese fired once more into each of the bodies 
and then searched them, taking carbines, 
ammunition, and personal effects, after 
which they set out in the direction of the 
village of Ta-tien-chuang, about 400 yards 
away. 

The wounded marine, with the assistance 
of a Chinese boy whom he encountered en 
route, made his way back to the outpost. 

A report was immediately submitted to the 
platoon command post at An-shan village, 
2%, miles away. A party consisting of two 
officers, an interpreter, and about 25 marines 
was assembled which followed the mur- 
derers toward the village of Ta-tien-chuang. 
The officer in charge halted the party out- 
side the village. Patrols were dispatched to 
each side to intercept and examine anyone 
who might leave it, whereupon the officer 
in charge and the interpreter entered the 
village. 

The officer in charge, through the inter- 
preter, informed the villagers that he wanted 
the men who had done the shooting and the 
weapons they had taken delivered to him 
within 30 minutes. In the event this was 
not to be done, the inhabitants should clear 
the village immediately, because if the mur- 
derers or information concerning them was 
aot delivered, he would shell the village to 
rout out the latter. 

At the end of 30 minutes the murderers 
had not been surrendered. Neither had the 
inhabitants evacuated the village. More- 
over, it was growing dark and any chance of 
apprehending the fugitives was rapidiy 
diminishing. The officer in charge, therefore, 
directed the firing of the mortar with which 
the party was equipped. 

His purpose was twofold: To bring the in- 
habitants out of the dense village into the 
open where he could question them and 
search them for firearms; and to remind the 
community, which appeared to him to be 
harboring the assailants, that force was avail- 
able and would be used, if necessary, to pre- 
vent assaults upon marines. 

The field of fire was plainly visible to him, 
The fire was not directed into the village 
but into the open ground before it. All of the 
25 rounds which were fired fell, as was in- 
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tended, outside the wall surrounding the 
village. As previously stated, no civilian 
inhabitant was in any way injured, and prop- 
erty damage was limited to the breaking of 
two window panes in a building adjacent to 
the wall. 

The party of marines did not at any time 
enter the village nor invade the domicile of 
any of its inhabitants in the effort to ap- 
prehend the fugitives. After searching and 
questioning the inhabitants who emerged 
from the village following the firing, the 
marines, deeming further action impracti- 
cable because of darkness, returned to the 
outpost at bridge 74. 

Upon receipt of reports of the incident 
by the general officer in command, marines 
were ordered to remain clear of the vicinity. 
Chinese Central Government forces subse- 
quently moved to secure and organize the 
village, following which a United States Naval 
Court of Inquiry was convened to investigate 
the entire incident. 

In view of the circumstances detailed 
above, it is apparent that the action of the 
officer involved in this incident was designed 
to apprehend the perpetrators of an unpro- 
voked, cold-blooded, and brutal murder of 
an innocent American, .nd to recover stolen 
weapons which might later be turned against 
other marines. It was the type of positive 
action which appeared to him to be indicated 
as a means of promoting the future safety of 
other marines. Considering all the circum- 
stances, it occurs to me that any course of 
action short of that which was followed might 
have left something to be desired as regards 
the discharge of the officer’s responsibilities 
to his men, to their parents, to their wives 
and children, and to the Nation which called 
them into service. 

These marines were members of units 
moved into North China from combat duty 
on Okinawa. The proximity of peril no 
longer sustained them. They fought against 
the feeling of homesickness which developed 
among fighting men when the more obvious 
tasks of the war had been completed, and, 
at the same time, shouldered the grave re- 
sponsibilities which were assigned to them 
in China. In a delicate and confusing situa- 
tion, they have performed their tasks with 
exceptional tact and intelligence. 

To what values, asks the Washington Post, 
rhetorically, are marines faithful? Is there 
in all the land a man or a woman who en- 
tertains a genuine doubt that they are faith- 
ful to the corps with which they serve and 
to the ideals and interests of the Nation 
which called it into being? Who does not 
know that they are unsurpassed in their 
devotion to duty and in their service to the 
Nation? Certainly there are many who feel 
as I do: that these men merit, not hasty and 
intemperate criticism, but the respect, ad- 
miration, and appreciation of us all. 

Respectfully yours, 
A. A. VANDEGRIFT, 

General, United States Marine Corps, 

Commandant of the Marine Corps. 
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HON. CLARENCE E. HANCOCK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1946 


Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the New York Sun for February €, 1946: 
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Experts CHALLENGE GOVERNMENT'S RIGHT. To 
CompeL. LAND SALES FoR UNO CaprraLt— 
ConsTiTuTions CiTep To SHow AcQuisi- 
TIONS Must Be FoR SPECIFIED USAGE AND 
TuHat CoNnGREsS CANNOT DELEGATE Its RULE 


(By Malcolm Johnson) 


In the opinion of legal experts, as ex- 
pressed to the New York Sun todsy, the Fed- 
eral and State Constitutions may preclude 
the United Nations Organizatior trom ob- 
taining title to land for a permanent home 
site in Westchester, Conn., or anywhere else 
in the United States, except by direct nego- 
tiation and purchase from the individual 
property owners. 

The letter of the Constitution of the 
United States, of the Constitution of the 
State of New York, and of the Constitution 
of the State of Connecticut thus was brought 
into bold relief to make it uncertain as to 
whether the Federal Government, or the gov- 
ernments of the two States, have any legal 
right or power to transfer private property 
for a capital for the UNO. 

One authority, recognized by jurists as un- 
excelled in this particular field, teld the Sun 
that, in his opinion, it may very well turn 
out that the only legal way in which the 
UNO may acquire land would be by negotia- 
tion between the UNO and the individual 
owners. “And in that event,” he concluded, 
“neither the State nor the Federal Govern- 
ment could compel an cwner to sell.” 


POWERS OF CONGRESS 

There is but one reference in the original 
American Constitution to the matter of 
acquisition of private property by the Fed- 
eral Government. Article I, section 8, para- 
graph 17, says that Congress shall have 
power “to exercise exclusive legislation in 
all cases whatsoever over such district—not 
exceeding 10 miles square—as may, by cession 
of the particular States and the acceptance 
of Congress, become the seat of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and to exercise 
like authority over all places purchased by 
the consent of the legislature of the State 
in which the same may be, for the erection 
of forts, magazines, arsenals, dockyards, and 
other needful buildings.” 

In the New York State Constitution, bill 
of rights, article I, section 7, it says “(a) 
Private property shall not be taken for pub- 
lic use without just compensation. (b) 
When private property shall be taken for 
any public use * * *.” 

The Connecticut Constitution says, article 
I, section 11: “The property of no person 
shall be taken for public use, without just 
compensation therefor.” 


FOR FOREIGN USE 


The first point in question is that of 
whether the land and buildings would be 
for Federal use, or for the use of foreign 
powers. That the United States would be 
a member of the group of powers is an argu- 
ment which one authority will not concede 
as squaring the matter with the Constitu- 
tion. 

Assuming, for the sake of argument, that 
the Federal Government should succeed in 
acquiring the desired land. Under the Con- 
stitution, Congress may buy land with the 
consent of State legislatures for arsenals, 
forts, or “other needful buildings.” But 
then Congress has sole sovereignty. And so 
here’s a legal tickler: Can Congress delegate 
its sovereignty to an outside power? Up to 
now, the Supreme Court has always said no. 
“That sovereignty cannot be delegated or 
abrogated to any outside agency—absolutely 
not,” one legal expert emphasized today. 

QUESTION OF COVEREIGNTY 

Looming largely in the discussion is article 
7 of the proposed Convention of the United 
Nations which is the draft of a constitution 
for the world body. This tentative provision 
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states that “the zone shall be entirely under 
the control and authority of the United Na- 
tions.” Of course, this provision has not been 
ratified by the UNO and perhaps never will 
be. But it is assumed, since it has been pro- 
posed, that the spirit in the UNO is that 
UNO’s capital shall be sovereign, beyond 
outside control. Thus, it is he'd, that while 
it is all very well to assume that the UNO 
will waive sovereignty, it is another thing to 
have the British, French, Russian, Chinese 
and other individual governments do so of- 
ficially. The decision here, a very important 
one, must rest with the official action of UNO, 
in regard to any provision in its constitution 
such as the proposed article 7. 

Next, the New York State Constitution says 
that the legislature may condemn land “for 
public use.” This means for the public use 
of New York State and its citizens—and 
nothing more. If the land goes to the UNO 
how can that be interpreted as being for 
New York’s public use? Here aione, accord- 
ing to another view, is the basis for suit by 
the property owners. In the event the State, 
without Federal request, attempts to obtain 
the land through condemnation, the owners 
could sue on the grounds that it is not for 
public use, as defined by the law of New 
York and Connecticut. In this same event, 
there would arise the pretty question of 
whether the State or the UNO would govern 
the area. 

UNO ARGUMENTS 


The parties speaking to The Sun, on both 
sides of the question, asked that they remain 
anonymous because of the possibility they 
may be called in cases arising from the 
issue. 

Unofficial spokesmen for UNO emphasized 
two points in their argument. They main- 
tained that the question oi sovereignty was 
not involved, that the Federal Government 
could treat the Westchester-Connecticut do- 
main of the UNO in the same manner that 
it treats the individual foreign embassies and 
le, .tions in Washington. By this it is meant 
that the Federal Government would not yield 
sovereignty but would “waive”’ it, thus tacitly 
admitting a degree of extraterritoriality to 
t:-e UNO district. As to the condemnation 
of the property, that is the taking of it from 
the private owners, these UNO spokesmen 
revert to the doctrine of eminent domain, 
contending that the Federal Government 
may take any property «anywhere in the 
United States upon legal payment for the 
same. 

Such a stand as the above did not impress 
other experts. These could not see anything 
analogous in the matters of foreign govern- 
ments buying or leasing land and buildings 
in Washington or other cities for their dip- 
lomatic and consular needs and of the 
United States Government itself setting up 
a vast exclusive district mainly for foreign 
governments in States distant from Wash- 
ington. In the first imstance the foreign 
governments deal directly with the private 
owners, and no one has ever claimed for the 
Federal Government the power to sequester 
private property to provide homes, offices, 
highways, and parkways for the representa- 
tives of foreign governments. Furthermore, 
Washington is the Federal capital, built on 
land not seized or sequestered by the Federal 
Government but voluntarily ceded to .Con- 
gress by the States of Virginia and Maryland. 


BALDWIN PUZZLES 


The Constitution-minded observers were 
quite puzzled by the statement attributed to 
Governor Baldwin, of Connecticut, after a 
visit to the State Department, that Connec- 
ticut would retain its sovereignty over any 
UNO district in the State of Connecticut. 
How, they asked, can anyone get around the 
constitutional provision that once a State 
legislature assigns property to the Federal 
Government the sovereignty is vested in the 
Federal Government and Congress is com- 
pelled to govern in exactly the same manner 
as it governs the District of Columbia? 
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One commentator interjected the thought 
here that the hopes and aspirations of the 
UNO cannot, in law, preclude an 
that the UNO may change its nature, may at 
some time decide to move its seat of govern- 
ment, or may dissolve. He asked: What i> 
the legal status of UNO? Or does it have a 
legal status as now constituted? And assum- 
ing the UNO should acquire this property in 
the United States by whatever means—either 
through condemnation proceedings or by di- 
rect purchase from the owners—what would 
happen if in the future the UNO should move 
or be disselved? If the UNO possessed title, 
how could the land be recovered? And by 
whom? By purchase, and if so from. whom? 
What nation or group of nations? By con- 
demnation again, and if so, how? And how, 
if sovereignty has been surrendered, could 
this land be policed in time of emergency, 
such as war? 


EMINENT DOMAIN 


The Sun called to the attention of Harry 
T. Dolan, Special Assistant to the Attorney- 
General of the United States, the constitu- 
tional points thus raised. It did so because 
Dolan, in charge of the condemnation sec- 
tion of the lands division of the Department 
of Justice, directs the largest field office of 
the Government, which had acquired 
$200,000,000 worth of property in this area 
since 1939. He has written numerous ar- 
ticles on the subject for the University of 
Virginia Law Review and has lectured be- 
fore legal associations. Speaking informally, 
Dolan said that it must be recognized that 
problems novel and knotty will arise should 
the affair get to the courts but, of course, 
he could not venture opinions. 

On the question of eminent domain it 
was interesting to note that Dolan, some 
weeks ago and entirely without connection 
to the UNO matter, spoke to the Nassau 
County Bar Association on this subject and 
the association reprinted his address in a 
booklet. 

It is a widely held proposition, supported 
by acts of Congress and judicial decisions, 
that the Federal Government holds, inher- 
ently, the power to take what it wants for 
Federal purposes, paying for it according to 
due process. As has been noted, UNO people 
stress this doctrine and_attribute to it a 
finality. Yet it is most interesting to note 
that the present, celebrated Ickes-Pauley 
affair in Washington centers upon a suit to 
determine whether or not the Federal Gov- 
ernment or the States involved control tide- 
lands oil. Noted also is the fact that the 
Federal acquisitions must be for constitu- 
tional Federal and even the most 
liberal-interpreting justices of the Supreme 
Court have been careful in setting forth that 
the Federal Government may not act “arbi- 


trarily” in exercising the so-called implied 
powers. 


A DECISION IN 1875 

In his address, on the subject of eminent 
domain, Dolan said in part: 

“The power of eminent domain derives 
from the sovereignty of the United States and 
is to be distinguished from the powers 
granted by che Constitution. Although the 
power of eminent domain was well known 
when the Constitution was adopted, there 
wes no express provision incorporated 
granting this power to the Federal Govern- 
ment. The power is inherent and an at- 
tribute of sovereignty and does not require 
specific authority from the States. For 
fear, however, of antagonizing the advocates 
of State rights and possibly from doubts 
whether a power which had not been spe- 
cifically granted in the United States in the 
Constitution could exist independently in 
the Federal Government, there was an early 
reluctance to exercise this power on behaif 
of the United States. In 1875 the 
Court first definitely established the right 
of the United States to exercise its power of 
eminent domain adversely in Federal courts 





within the States. On August 1, 1888, the 
first Federal condemnation statute was en. 
acted which authorized the exercise of this 
inherent power by all officers of the Feder) 
Government authorized to acquire jang. 
Numerous Federal statutes were passed qur- 
ing the Pirst and Second World Wars author- 
izing the weizure or requisition of private 
property for public use.” 
FIFTH AMENDMENT 

“The power of eminent domain has been 
variously defined. A composite of judiciaj 
opinion might be summed up as the in- 
herent sovereign power to appropriate any 
property within its geographical limits for 
use in any of its constitutional activities, 
upon making just compensation therefor, 
The power is essential to the independent 
existence of the sovereign and cannot be 
eliminated or abrogated by contract. Ihe 
power is without limitation, except as the 
people limited it by constitutional inhibition. 
The principal and important inhibitions 
arise out of the fifth amendment, which for- 
bids the taking of private property for pri- 
vate purposes or without making just com- 
pensation therefor. This requirement of 
compensation serves the purpose of trans- 
ferring through taxation the burden of the 
public from the individual 
owner to the ,ublic. The power is not lim- 
ited to private property but includes all 
Fublic property as well which is owned or 
held by the States, counties, cities, or other 
political subdivisions and the words ‘private 
property’ in the fifth amendment have been 
construed to include the property of the 
States and their instrumentalities when 
taken by the United States. 

“The power, though implied from the fifth 
amendment, is not, however, the creature of 
statute of constitution. It cannot be ab- 
dicated and is as broad as are the legitimate 
functions of the Federal Government. It 
may be exercised in aid of any such func- 
tions and when so employed is synonymous 
with public use.” 

Of historical interest, and perhaps also of 
legal interest, is the fact that the acts of 
Congress and the Supreme Court decisions 
cited, came immediately after the Civil War 
when the theretofore dominant State Rights 
Party was disenfranchised and practically 
unrepresented in Congress and the Supreme 
Court. Today not a few Republican leaders 
and governors in the North are as strongly 
State rights as their opposite mumbers in 
the South. In very recent years two New 
England States challenged the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s right as to control of water power, 
and the Fefleral Government then declined 
the issue. It is well known legally, but 
apparently not generally, that decisions of 
the Supreme Court remain subject to reversal 
by succeeding courts. 


EMINENT DOMAIN OF STATES 


One interested party called attention to a 
contention that the very wording of the 
seventeenth power of Congress definitely es- 
tablished that the Federal Government did 
not hold eminent domain tn the matter of 
the property of the Thirteen Original States, 
which included New York and Connecticut. 
Concerning Special Assistant Dolan’s nota- 
tion that the doctrine of eminent domain 
was not in the Constitution because of the 
matter of State rights, he pointed out that it 
was not in the Constitution because there 
could not have been any constitution or any 
Federal Government had the document, of- 
fered to the Thirteen States for ratification, 
gtanted to the Federal Government the right 
of eminent domain in those original States. 
The 13 sovereign States did not yield an iota 
of their rights of eminent domain. 

The framers of the Constitution and the 
ratifying States understood this thoroughly. 
Therefore, after the Government of the 
United States had been formed and was 
functioning, Congress had to go to the States 
and ask that the States give the Federal 
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Government the land upor which to build 
and establish the Capital of the Nation. Also 
it was stated expressly that when the Fed- 
eral Government wanted land for military 
and naval establishments, for customhouses, 
post offices, and courts, outside of the area 
of the Federal Capital, Congress had to have 
the authority of the legislatures to acquire 
such land. It is held to be self-evident that 
had eminent domain resided in the Federal 
Government, the Constitution would not 
have stated specifically that property in the 
Thirteen Original States could not be ac- 
quired by the Federal Government without 
the express consent of the States and for 
express purposes. Territories ceded to the 
Federal Government and lands it acquired by 
purchase, such as Louisiana, may be some- 
thing else. 

If the UNO decides to go through with a 
request for the Westchester-Greenwich area, 
undoubtedly the procedure will be a Fed- 
eral one, with Congress asking the States of 
New York and Connecticut for the condem- 
nation of the private property for needful 
buildings. It is not expected that Congress 
or the Government will attempt to move di- 
rectly through the Federal courts since the 
proposition of setting up what must be great 
Federal districts in States distant from Wash- 
ington, without consulting the legislatures, 
would constitute a mountain of political and 
legal dynamite. 

After stich a step the issue is joined na- 
tionally and in the States of New York and 
Connecticut. 

Boiled down, there are two fundamental 
legal problems involved: (1) Does the power 
exist for either the Federal or State govern- 
ments to acquire this land for this specific 
purpose of UNO through the right of emi- 
nent domain? (2) Can the sovereignty of 
Congress or the States be surrendered to for- 
eign nations? There are doubts by experts 
as to the first, and there is an overwhelming 
opinion that the second can’t be done short 
of amending the Constitution of the United 
States. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1946 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, my attention has been called 
to the statement presented to the House 
Committee on Military Affairs by the 
Reverend Charles F. Boss, Jr., executive 
secretary of the Commission on World 
Peace of the Methodist Church. Believ- 
ing that the statement will be of interest 
to the Members of the House generally, 
and other readers of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, under permission granted, I 
place it in the Recorp at this time: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, I am Charles P. 
Boss, Jr., executive secretary of the Com- 
mission on World Peace of the Methodist 
Chureh, and am speaking officially for the 
commission. I have been a member of some 
international conferences, both in Europe 
and in this country, serving also at the 
United Nations Conference in San Francisco 
as an accredited observer and consultant to 
the United States delegation. 

May I be permitted first of all to express 
the appreciation of our Commission on World 
Peace, and of the Methodist Church, for the 
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patient, thorough, and courageous considera- 
tion which you are giving to policies of 
grave importance to our Nation and to the 
world in these days of world-wide tension, 
disorder, and distress. 

The commission on world peace is an of- 
ficial agency of the Methodist Church. It 
holds a similar organizational relationship to 
the church as the board of missions, the 
board of education, the board of temper- 
ance, and other boards of the church. 


CREATED BY THE CONFERENCES 


Its organization and purpose are deter- 
mined by the general conference, which is 
the highest authoritative body of the denomi- 
nation. Part of its membership is elected by 
the general conference upon nomination by 
the council of bishops, the remainder being 
elected by the six jurisdictional conferences 
of the Methodist Church, which cover the 
United States. Its membership is composed 
of bishops, pastors, and laymen. There are 
youth representatives elected by the official 
youth organization of the denomination. 

Decisions and actions adopted by the com- 
mission are released as actions of the Com- 
mission on World Peace of the Methodist 
Church. 

The headquarters of the commission are in 
Chicago. Our educational cultivation covers 
the work of over 22,000 pastors serving 40,000 
churches. 

Many official groups within the Methodist 
Church, such as the Woman’s Division of 
Christian Service, the National Conference of 
the Methodist Youth Fellowship, annual con- 
ferences (as for example, the Virginia con- 
ference), have taken action in opposition to 
peacetime compulsory military training. As 
yet, no official group within our church, to 
my knowledge, has taken action in support 
of peacetime compulsory military training. 


OVER-ALL POLICY INVOLVED 


Mr. Chairman, it is our conclusion that 
the issue of compulsory military training can- 
not be decided wisely when considered in 
segmental form, but only when considered in 
relation to the whole problem of our foreign 
policy and international plans for world 
security. 

The report of Gen. George C. Marshall 
was presented to the Nation by the press 
under the headline “Prepare or perish.” 
The implication of the report was that we 
must prepare for war or perish. I believe 
that General Marshall, as all great soldiers, 
shares the hope of mankind that war may be 
abolished. 

General MacArthur, at the Japanese sur- 
render ceremonies said, “war is no longer an 
alternative” for man. He said, “We have had 
our last chance. If we do not now devise 
some greater and more equitable system, 
Armageddon will be at our door.” The cen- 
tral question of our day is not how to pre- 
pare for war but, in this age of atomic energy, 
how to prepare for peace—lest we perish. 

During recent months the science of atomic 
energy has been disclosed to the world, and 
with it the potential power for destruction, 
first observed at Alamogordo and later by 
the terrible flashes which wiped out the 
cities of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

Further, an array of top scientists of the 
world have jolted us out of our inertia by 
presenting convincing evidence that the po- 
tential destructiveness of atomic warfare 
could be the virtual destruction of an en- 
tire nation in an hour's time. The potential 
destruction of new scientific discoveries— 
not only the atomic bomb—is demonstrated 
as being so vast as to include the possi- 
bility of chain reaction which might turn 
this planet upon which the only human 
life exists, so far as is known, into a planet 
barren and lifeless. Confronted with the 
potentialities of these discoveries, so clearly 
demonstrated by science and interpreted by 
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scientists, where lies the value of a slogan, 
such as, “We must prepare for war’’? 


NO KNOWN MILITARY DEFENSE 


Scientists have stated that there is no 
known defense against an attack with such 
weapons; clearly the preparation cannot be 
the obsolete strategies and techniques of a 
preatomic era. These cannot prevent us 
from perishing. Our hope lies in a different 
direction. 

The abolition of war from the world is an 
end which is highly desired by persons of all 
points of view, in all nations. Gentlemen 
of the committee, there is no halfway houce; 
there is no midway point at which we can 
stop. Our objective must be the complete 
abolition of war from the world. 

It is significant that Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, late President of the United States, 
wrote the following words in preparation for 
the Jefferson Day address, which he never 
lived to deliver: “We seek peace—endur- 
ing peace. More than an end to war, we 
want an end to the beginnings of all wars— 
yes, an end to this brutal, inhuman and 
thoroughly impractical method of settling 
the differences between governments.” 

He went on to say: “Today we are faced 
with the preeminent fact that, if civiliza- 
tion is to survive, we must cultivate the 
science of human relationships—the ability 
of all peoples, of all kinds, to live together 
and work together, in the same world, at 
peace.” Then before he closed he said, “The 
work, my friends, is peace, more than an end 
of this war—an end to the beginnings of all 
wars, yes, an end, forever, to this impractical, 
unrealistic settlement of the differences be- 
tween governments by the mass killing of 
peoples.” 

CONDITIONS CHANGE 

It is possible that someone may ask, “But, 
did not Mr. Roosevelt recommend the adop- 
tion of peacetime compulsory military train- 
ing’? Hedid. We must remember, however, 
that his recommendations were made in ad- 
vance of the testing of the atomic bomb, and 
the terrible destruction demonstrated at 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, a fact confirmed in 
the press just a few days ago by Dr. Van- 
nevar Bush. 

Furthermore, the late President’s death 
preceded the San Francisco Conference, rati- 
fication of the Charter by the Senate, and the 
progress since, which will culminate this 
coming January in the meeting of the Gen- 
eral Assembly and the organization of the 
various sections of the United Nations. No 
man knows what the late President’s mind 
would be now in the light of developments. 

The scientists are right. Failure to abolish 
war is certain to result in atomic warfare 
with its potential devastation and destruc- 
tion in practically all nations of the world. 
Under such conditions what could military 
victory mean? Granting that some life on 
this planet would survive, what a throw-back 
to civilization we must contemplate. But, 
fear of the atomic bomb will not of itself 
bring peace. International organization 
must be brought into line with known prin- 
ciples which support the peaceful solution 
of man’s problems. 


GIVE THE PEOPLE AN ALTERNATIVE 

It is clear that the pressure for peacetime 
compulsory military training is not primarily 
due to an upsurging demand from the peo- 
ple. Rather, it comes as a proposal from the 
top with a power drive for its enactment on 
grounds of security, strength, bargaining 
power in international negotiations, and 
reserve manpower for war emergencies. 

I would like to add here for the Recorp, if 
I may, Mr. Chairman, the result of the poll of 
the National Opinion Research Center of the 
University of Denver: I will not give all the 
details but merely summarize by saying that 
when the people are given an alternative, as 
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for example, the universal abolition of con- 
scription by agreement through the United 
Nations, they vote by strong majority for the 
alternative. What does this mean? It means 
that the people turn to compulsory military 
training only because they have not been 
confronted with an alternative. 

Outstanding educators have presented 
grounds of opposition to this position hence 
we are not adding to the details. In passing 
it may be said, however, that the history of 
peacetime compulsory military training in 
Europe, and past experience, give no ground 
for such hope. 

Consideration of the chief arguments for 
the passage of peacetime compulsory mili- 
tary training legislation led our Commission 
to the conclusion that security, strength, 
successful international negotiation, and 
manpower, in an age of atomic energy and 
with the facilities of the United Nations 
Organization, are not best attained by the 
means proposed. 

Prepare or perish. Since this means uni- 
lateral preparation for possible war it is 
strange language to come officially from 
within a Nation which this very year was 
host to the United Nations Conference on 
International Organization at San Francisco; 
a Nation whose Senate ratified almost unani- 
mously, the United Nations Charter; a Nation 
which thereby pledged itself to those goals, 
principles, and organizational plans for co- 
operation by which the peoples of the United 
Nations are determined, as the Preamble of 
the Charter states, “to save succeeding gen- 
erations from the scourge of war which twice 
in our lifetime has brought untold sorrow to 
mankind.” 

The security of the United States or any 
other individual nation is bound up with the 
security of all nations. 

It’ is, therefore, essential that the United 
States, already the wealthiest, strqngest, the 
most powerful Nation in the world, should 
exercise restraint and great wisdom, putting 
forth its ablest leadership for the develop- 
ment of enduring international friendship, 
trust, and mutual confidence among nations; 
yes, leadership to the end that justice, coop- 
eration in providing employment, higher 
standards of living, expansion in production 
and in world trade—and, a richer share of 
the educational, scientific, and cultural 
achievements of mankind—might furnish 
the basis for lasting peace. 

To this end, therefore, we ought not to 
take unilateral action so radical as to break 
America’s history-long precedent as a strong- 
hold of freedom and democracy, and as the 
sanctuary of refugees from the oppression of 
compulsory military training. 


LEAD IN AIMS WE PROFESS 


There is only one way to establish con- 
fidence among the nations; that is to give 
leadership in securing international agree- 
ments on matters of reduction and control 
of armaments, including the universal aboli- 
tion of conscription by all members of the 
United Nations, making peacetime conscrip- 
tion illegal for Germany, Italy, and Japan, 
and by supplying necessary forces to carry 
cut genuine international police service, and 
then by faithfully living up to the agree- 
ments we ratify. 

It seems illogical to argue, as some Gov- 
ernment officials do, that if we break Ameri- 
can precedent by adopting what we believe 
all nations should agree to reduce or abolish 
we will be in a stronger position to bargain 
with Russia and others to unite with us in 
the universal abolition of conscription. It is 
not only illogical; it appears to be pure 
rationalization. 

There is, gentleman, an unsound principle 
frequently used in support of huge military 
establishments; it is that successful foreign 
policy is that policy which is backed by 
great military and naval power. Gentlemen 
of the committee, if the 48 Stater or the 





Thirteen Original Colonies had built upon 
this policy, where would the Union be today? 

No; a successful United Nations Organiza- 
tion is in direct ratio to our willingness to 
establish international policies in an organi- 
zation designed to abolish war; an organiza- 
tion in which we have solemnly agreed, by 
our ratification of the Charter, “to refrain 
* * * from the threat or use of force” 
over our neighbors “inconsistent with the 
purposes of the United Nations.” Ideal, you 
say? So was the Federal Union ideal, but 
our forefathers had faith to believe in it, to 
support it, and to make it work. 

Question from a member of the commit- 
tee: “But did we not have a civil war to 
preserve the Union?” 

Answer: Yes; the States became divided. 
I think, however, the South and North might 
present different views with regard to the 
economic and other causes of the Civil War. 
If the nations do not build their agreements 
upon the basis of justice, or if they con- 
tinue oppression of racial or religious groups 
for the exploitation of native peoples and 
continue international economic \/arfare, we 
could have a civil war on a world scale, even 
with the United Nations or a world federa- 
tion or world government. 

The preparation we need is preparation 
for peace. We contend that the enactment of 
the proposed legislation would create, not se- 
curity, but a false sense of security which 
might quiet the fears of those who believe 
that, even in the age of atomic bombs, radio 
controlled rocket shells, and supersonic 
planes, national isolationism, and an ade- 
quate unilateral national defense against all 
comers, is possible. 

In the light of atomic scientific warfare 
the proposals to train teen-age youth appear 
as obsolete as the shining armor displayed 
in London Tower, or a year’s training with 
bow and spear following the advent of gun- 
powder. 

Peacetime compulsory military training in 
an age of atomic bomb warfare may prove 
to be only an obsolete appendix, more likely 
to be a source of infection and danger to the 


body politic, than a source of national health ‘ 


and robust strength in a freedom-loving, 
democratic America. Our true security rests 
in successful cooperation through the 
United Nations for the security of the world. 

America’s strength has been in its inner 
impulsions of love of liberty and its support 
of free institutions founded in a democratic 
inheritance and tradition. This tremendous 
reserve strength of character, purpose, and 
achievement has appeared in emergencies 
of wartime as well as during the years cf 
peace. Of course, the Nation must be on 
guard lest it perish through overconfidence, 
arrogance, or decay, but we are not convinced 
that the way to preserve this vital strength 
and loyalty lies in radical departure from 
the very foundations which have made us 
strong. 


COMMISSION’S FORMAL STATEMENT 


V-ith such considerations before it, the 
Commission on World Peace therefore, on 
November 16, unanimously adopted the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“We live in a most critical time. Mankind 
now has the means to destroy itself utterly. 
The possibility of an all-engulfing catastro- 
phe is not, however, a ground for despair. 
The issues of history are in the hands of 
God whose purpose of good is beyond de- 
feat. We may strive on in full confidence 
that we shall know at the last a joy and 
good beyond anything we have dreamed and 
hoped for. 

“This conviction as to the outcome of life 
does not, of course, relieve us of responsibil- 
ity for the course of events in our time. We 
must do all we can, under God, to prevent 
another war, knowing that war at the atomic 
level might mean the release of forces that 
would leave this earth as barren and lifeless 
as the moon. 
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“We rejoice in the existence of the Uniteq 
Nations Organization which offers the op- 
portunity of international cooperation for 
world security and survival. This organiza. 
tion must now be made to work for the ends 
of justice, security, amd peace. There is no 
other way whereby the peace can be won. 

“In the present world situation the quest 
for security by individual action must give 
way to united efforts toward security and 
justice for all peoples. Military policies in 
all nations must be evaluated in terms of 
this fundamental principle. We oppose in- 
dividual action by any nation to maintain a 
vast naval and military establishment, in- 
cluding the provision for military training. 
For any nation to take individual action in 
this direction indicates a lack of trust in 
international cooperation and invites other 
nations to turn to similar individual and 
separatist action as a means of defense. 

“Accordingly, we urge the Government of 
the United States to instruct our delegates 
in both the General Assembly and the Se- 
curity Council to seek, through international 
agreement, reduction and regulation of ar- 
maments and universal abolition of peace- 
time compulsory military training. This is 
necessary to prevent a race in armaments 
whose end might well be the destruction of 
civilization and possibly mankind itself. 
Specifically, we urge the establishment of in- 
ternational control over atomic power. 

“Further, we strongly oppose the adoption 
by the United States of compulsory peace- 
time military training before it has under- 
taken through international agreement and 
action to make such training unnecessary. 

“Fear and distrust between nations must 
be removed. In particular, there is need for 
the most earnest effort to promote under- 
standing and friendly relations between the 
United States and Russia. War between 
these two great powers is unthinkable; it 
would mean mutual annihilation. This is 
not a time for angry, irresponsible speech or 
writing. It is a time for patient, persistent 
effort to find the answer to crucial interna- 
tional problems. Friendship between the 
United States and Russia would hold the 
promise of security and peace for all man- 
kind.” 

We do not, of course, assume that we rep- 
resent the opinion of every individual Meth- 
odist. We are submitting the following: 

I am presenting as item 1 the statement 
adopted by the Council of Bishops of the 
Methodist Church just 8 days ago. There 
are $3 active bishops in the Methodist 
Church. They supervise the work of the 
Methodist Churches in the United States. 
They are responsible for appointing nearly 
22,000 pastors to the 40,109 churches which 
they serve, some of these pastors in rural 
territories serving two or more churches. 
Bishop Charles C. Selecman, Dallas, Tex., is 
the chairman of the council; Bishop William 
C. Martin, Topeka, Kans., served at acting 
secretary in this session; Bishop Paul B. 
Kern, Nashville, Tenn., was chairman of the 
committee which drafted the statement. 


STATEMENT OF THE BISHOPS 


“With a solemn sense of responsibility to 
our Nation and to our Church, the bishops 
of the Methodist Church desire formally to 
express their conviction that the passage 
of a law requiring universal peacetime mili- 
tary conscription or compulsory training is 
unwise. We believe that the protection of 
this Nation and all other nations must be 
achieved through international agreement 
and cooperation and not by the unilateral 
action of any one people. We express our 
confidence in these principles and processes 
initiated at San Francisco. We call upon 
our Government to take the lead in imple- 
menting them into a united world structure. 
It should not rely for its defense upon in- 
dependent standing armies but upon the 
broader base of an international security 








guaranteed by all nations for the benefit of 
each nation. 

“We believe that universal military con- 
scription in times of peace is: 

“1, A denial of the spirit of the Atlantic 
Charter; 

“9. A betrayal of our historic democratic 
tradition; 

“3. a possible step toward bureaucratic 
fascism by setting up a powerful military 
caste in this country; 

“4. A threat to the moral life of our 
youth subjected in a crucial year to an ex- 
tended period of unwelcome futility and 
character disintegration. 

“The proposal is untimely in an age whose 
patterns of life and national defense are as 
yet unfixed because, (1) new and revolu- 
tionary scientific discoveries are making ob- 
solete traditional methods of defense, (2) 
such an unprecedented step may lead to a 
false sense of national security, and (3) the 
present tension in our international relation- 
ships will be heightened by any move which 
leads to suspicion of our national aims and 
will result in protective rearmament upon 
the part of other nations. This is the path 
to war and destruction and not. to peace and 
national safety. 

“We call upon the Congress of the United 
States to give to the world a decisive demon- 
stration of faith in the possibility of achiev- 
ing a world unity resting upon good will and 
mutual respect rather than upon force and 
material power. The practice of the prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion still remains 
our ultimate and most practical security. 

“We reaffirm with deepening conviction the 
words adopted by the general conference of 
1944: ‘The time is at hand when the church 
must rise in its might and demand an inter- 
national organization which will make an- 
other war impossible.” (Adopted by the 
Council of Bishops of the Methodist Church 
at Buck Hill Falls Inn, Pennsylvania, Decem- 
ber 5, 1945.) 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, this action of the Council of Bishops 
of the Methodist Church, which was prac- 
tically unanimous, makes it apparent that 
this movement is no minority movement in 
our church; nor is our opposition a passing 
fancy. It is a steadily growing and develop- 
ing movement of opposition. 


OTHER METHODIST EXPRESSIONS 


2. The editorial policy of the Christian Ad- 
vocate, the official paper of the Methodist 
Church, is in opposition to the pioposed 
legislation. The circulation of the Christian 
Advocate is approximately 350,000. 

3. Editorials opposing peacetime compul- 
sory military training have appeared in the 
Michigan Christian Advocate and Zions 
Herald, the latter published chiefly for the 
New England States, and in the Alabama and 
New Orleans Christian Advocates. 

4. The Woman's Division of Christian Serv- 
ice of the Methodist Church, which repre- 
sents some 3,000,000 women members, has 
taken action in opposition to peacetime com- 
pulsory military training. 

5. The National Conference of the Method- 
ist Youth Fellowship, the official agency of 
a half million Methodist youth, who are or- 
ganized in every Conference and State, has 
taken action in opposition to the compul- 
sory military training measure. 

6. The Association of Schools and Colleges 
of the Methodist Church, through its execu- 
tive committee, on November 15, 1945, 
adopted the following resolution: 

“The National Association of Schools and 
Colleges of the Methodist Church expressed 
itself at its last annual meeting as being 
opposed to the enactment of any law by the 
United States Government during the war- 
time which would establish compulsory unt- 
versal military conscription for peacetime. 
Since no formal announcement has been 
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made by the United States Government that 
the emergency has ended, we want to renew 
our protest against peacetime conscription. 

“The total program for universal military 
training that has been requested threatens 
the continuation of our traditional program 
of higher education in the United States and 
endangers the perpetuation of our demo- 
cratic way of life. We earnestly request that 
those agencies, such as our educational in- 
stitutions, that are devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of attitudes leading to peace may be 
kept free from any handicap such as will 
come through universal military training.” 
(Certified true copy by Boyd M. McKeown, 
secretary.) 

Respectfully submitted. 

CHARLES Frepericx Boss, Jr., 
Executive Secretary, 
Commission on World Peace 
of the Methodist Church. 





Resolution of New York Lumber Trade 
Association 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAY LeFEVRE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1946 


Mr. LEFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp, I include a reso- 
lution unanimously passed at the annual 
meeting of the New York Lumber Trade 
Association held in New York City on 
January 23, 1946: 


Whereas the major problems confronting 
the Nation's domestic economy at the present 
time are that of stimulating construction 
of housing, reconversion of industrial plants, 
maintenance and repair, and modernization; 
and 

Whereas it is necessary that this problem 
be solved without delay; and 

Whereas one of the principal obstacles in 
the path of a solution of this problem is lack 
of production of lumber and building mate- 
rials; and 

Whereas .n our opinion the chief obstacle 
to the stimulation of production of lumber 
and building materials is the unrealistic 
policies being pursued by the Office of Price 
Administration: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the members of the New 
York Lumber Trade Association strongly 
criticize the Office of Price Administration, 
particularly the lumber and building mate- 
rials branches for— 

1, Failure to heed the advice of the lum- 
ber industry advisory committees; 

2. For the issuance of unrealistic and un- 
workable price controls; 

3. For pursuing unreasonable enforcement 
policies; 

4. For failure tc restore normal differen- 
tials in pricing of different items so as to 
insure speedier and better ‘production for 
home building and housing now that the 
war is over; 

5. For failure to make provisions for com- 
pensation to wholesalers; and 

6. For pursuing an unreasonable and in- 
flexible absorption policy in respect to re- 
tailers. 

We therefore recommend that there be a 
change in policies and personnel of the 
Office of Price Administration insofar as they 
control and affect the lumber industry, or as 
an alternative that the agency terminate 
on June 30, 1946. 


A643 
Another Voter Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 11, 1946 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following letter 
from one of my constituents: 


Mauston, Wis., February 6, 1946. 
Mr. STEVENSON. . 

Dear Sir: Your bill H. R. 3939 is one of the 
most intelligent lines of decent and humani- 
tarian thoughts, I have yet heard from any 
Congressman. 

Either everyone has closed their eyes to the 
suffering of cancer and TB or they haven't 
bothered to think out a course to be followed 
in bringing these diseases under control. I 
am confident that both could be conquered 
in a short time if the funds were available. 

You might at the same time give some 
consideration and thought to a health-insur- 
ance program—not necessarily the President's 
compulsory plan, but a plan whereby we 
middle-class folks are not shoved on the brink 
of bankruptcy by necessary continued expen- 
sive medical treatment. 

I have changed my mind on compulsory 
military training since the atomic bomb. 
The old ways of warfare and military training 
are outmoded, to my mind. 

What we need now is a highly up-to-date, 
specialized Army, at a rate of pay which 
would make Army a career. Thirty-dollar-a- 
month privates can only be depended upon 
for the value they put upon their services. 

Routine training can be, and was, well 
taken care of in the National Guard program. 
They didn’t let us down, but their obsolete 
equipment at training camps did—an expen- 
sive program, yes; but I believe personnel 
could be reduced considerably. 

Also give the revision of the social security 
some thought. There are many old farmers 
who would retire if they could depend on a 
small monthly compensation. Their small 
savings wouldn't allow for too many years of 
retirement, and the pension plan of the State 
deducting from your estate is unfair to those 
who have been hard-working. frugal, proud 
people. 

Keep up your good work, 

Sincerely, 








Stalin’s Charge Against the Capitalist 
System 





REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 11, 1946 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, in his 
speech on last Saturday Premier Stalin 
said that the “capitalist” countries of the 
world were responsible for the last two 
World Wars. In other words, the system 
of Government we have in the United 
States of America was responsible for all 
the world’s ills. The intimation being 
that communism, which is based upon 
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Carl] Marx, atheism and hatred for Chris- 
tianity, and which makes every individ- 
ual the slave of the state, would cure all 
the world’s ills overnight. 

He gives no credit in his speech for 
what we did in the recent war and for 
the untold billions of dollars worth of 
supplies that we furnished him, He did 
not refer to religion a single time, nor 
did he make any reference to UNO. 

Mr. Speaker, what does he mean by a 
capitalistic country? He means a coun- 
try in which a man may own his own 
home, his own land, his own factory, 
his own farm, or his pwn filling station, 
and where a man is free to work where 
and when he pleases. 

There is no more freedom in a Com- 
munist country today than there is in 
the penitentiary of Michigan, Missis- 
sippi, New York, Ohio, or Texas. If it 
had not been for the materials this coun- 
try furnished Russia, and sacrifices of 
American fighting men, Hitler would 
have long since been dining in the Krem- 
lin at Moscow. 

I say an attack like that on this and 
other capitalistic nations that really won 
the recent war is unjustifiable from 
every standpoint. 

In order that everyone who reads this 
REcoRD may understand just what this 
Communist dictator did say, I am insert- 
ing the following excerpts from his ad- 
dress. 

The matter referred to follows: 


Comrades, 8 years have elapsed since the 
last elections. This is a period rich in events 
of a decisive character. The first 4 years 
passed in strenuous work of the soviet people 
in the fulfillment of the third 5-year plan. 

During the past 4 years the events of the 
struggle against the German and Japanese 
aggressors developed—the events of the Sec- 
ond World War. Doubtless, the war was the 
main event of that period. 

It would be incorrect to think that the 
war arose accidentally or as the result of the 
fault of some of the statesmen. Although 
these faults did exist, the war arose in reality 
as the inevitable result of the development 
of the world economic and political forces on 
the basis of monopoly capitalism. 

Our Marxists declare that the capitalist 
system of world economy conceals elements 
of crisis and war, that the development of 
world capitalism does not'follow a steady 
and even course forward, but proceeds 
through crises and catastrophes. The uneven 
development of the capitalist countries leads 
in time to sharp disturbances in their rela- 
tions and the group of countries which con- 
sider themselves inadequately provided with 
raw materials and export markets try usually 
to change this situation and to change the 
position in their favor by means of armed 
force. 

As a result of these factors, the capitalist 
world is sent into two hostile camps and war 
follows. 

Perhaps the catastrophe of war could have 
been avoided if the possibility of periodic re- 
distribution of raw materials and markets 
between the countries existed in accordance 
with their economic needs, in the way of 
coordinated and peaceful decisions. But this 
is impossible under the present capitalist de- 
velopment of world economy. 


CAUSES OF TWO WORLD WARS 


Thus, as a result of the first crisis in the 
development of the capitalist world economy 
arose the First World War. The Second World 


War arose as a result of the second crisis. 
This does not mean, of course, that the 

Second World War was a copy of the First. 

On the contrary, the Second World War is 


radically differc .t from the First in its char- 
acter. It must be kept in mind that the 
main Fascist states—Germany, Japan, and 
Italy—before attacking the Allied countries 
had abolished at home the last remnants of 
the bourgeois democratic liberties, had es- 
tablished a cruel terrorist regime, had 
trampled under foot the principles of sov- 
ereignty and freedom of the small nations, 
deciared the policy of seizure of other 
peoples’ lands as their own policy, declared 
for the whole world to hear that they strove 
for world domination and spread of the 
Fascist regime throughout the world. 

Thereby, in the seizure of Czechoslovakia 
and the central part of China, the Axis 
states had shown that they were prepared 
to carry out their threats at the expense of 
the enslavement of all the freedom-loving 
people. 

In view of this circumstance the Second 
World War against tue Axis Fowers, as dis- 
tinct from the First World War, assumed 
from the ve’y beginning an anti-Fascist lib- 
erating character, having also as one of its 
aims the reestablishment of democratic 
liberties. 

The entry of the Soviet Union into the 
war against the Axis Powers could only 
strengthen and did strengthen the anti- 
Fascist and liberating character of Second 
World War. On this basis was established 
the anti-Fascist coalition of the Soviet 
Union, the United States of America, Great 
Britain, and other freedom-loving countries, 
which subsequently played a dccisive part in 
the rout of the armed forces of the Axis 
Powers. 

ORIGIN OF WORLD WAR II 


What about the origin and character of 
the Second World War? In my opinion, 
everybody now recognizes that the war 
against -ascism was not, nor could it be, an 
accident in the life of the peoples; that the 
war turned into a war of the peoples for their 
existence; that precisely for this reason it 
could not be a speedy war, a lightning war. 

As far as our country is concerned, this 
war was the most cruel and hard of all wars 
ever experienced in the history of our moth- 
erland. But the war has not only been a 
curse; it was at the same time a hard school 
of trial and a testing of all the people’s 
forces. The war was with us at the rear 
and at the front. 

For us this was an excellent school of ex- 
perience, heroism, honesty, 
[A few words inaudible.} This war has 
shown many of our Soviet people in their 
real light and thus helped to judge them as 
they deserve. 

These were the “positive” sides of the war. 
For us it has a great importance, because thus 
we had an opportunity to pass judgment on 
our party and our people. 

During the war we were obliged to judge 
the activities of the representatives of our 
party, to analyze them, and to draw the nec- 
essary conclusions. So our conclusions, 
which will be drawn now, will be certainly 
right. And so, what is the balance of the 
war? What are our conclusions? 


FOE LOST BEFORE HE BEGAN 


There is one general conclusion, and on 
this basis all other conclusions can be drawn. 
The general balance of the war lies in the 
fact that even before the war was begun the 
enemy lost the war and we, together with our 
allies, were the victors. We have achieved 
a complete victory over the enemies, 

But this conclusion is too general and we 
cannot stop there. Obviously to smash the 
enemy in such a conflict as the Second World 
War—in a war as never occurred before in 
the history of mankind—was to achieve a 
historic world victory. However, in order to 
understand the great historic importance of 
our victory, it is necessary to go further. 

Now victory means, first of all, that our 
Soviet social system has won, that the Soviet 
social system has successfully stood the test 





and devotion. 
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in the fire of war and has proved its complete 
vitality. 

As is well known, the assertion often has 
been made in the foreign press that the 
Soviet social system is a risky experiment, 
doomed to failure; that the Soviet.system is 
a house of cards, without roots in real life, 
and imposed on the people by the organs of 
the Cheka (secret police) and that it would 
be sufficient [two words inaudible] for this 
whole house of cards to smash. 

Now, we can say that the war has refuted 
all the assertions of the foreign press as with- 
out foundation. The war has shown that 
the Soviet social system is a truly popular 
system, issued from the depths of the people 
and enjoying its mighty support. The Soviet 
social system is a form of the organization of 
society that is fully capable of life and stable. 
Moreover, the point now is not whether the 
Soviet social system is or is not capable of 
life [some words inaudible] none of the 
skeptics any longer dares to come out with 
doubts as to whether the Soviet social sys- 
tem is capable of life or not. 


HAILS SOVIET SOCIAL SYSTEM 


The point is that the Soviet social system 
has proved to be more capable of life and 
more stable than a non-Soviet social system, 
that the Soviet social system is a better form 
of organization of society than any non- 
Soviet social system. 

The assertion has been made in the foreign 
press that the multinational state represents 
an artificial structure, and in the case of any 
complications the disintegration of the Soviet 
Union is inevitable, that the Soviet Union 
would meet the fate of Austro-Hungary. Now 
we can say that the war has proved these 
statements of the foreign press false and 
devoid of any foundation. 

The war has shown that the Soviet multi- 
national state system has successfully stood 
the test, has grown still stronger during the 
war and has proved a completely vital state 
system. Now we can say that the analogy 
with Austro-Hungary cannot be substanti- 
ated, since our multinational state has grown 
up, not on a bourgeois foundation, which 
fosters feelings of national mistrust and na- 
tional animosity, but on a Soviet foundation, 
which, on the contrary, promotes the feeling 
of friendship and fraternal collaboration be- 
tween the peoples of our state. 

Moreover, after this war no one dared any 
more to deny the vitality of the Soviet state 
system. Now, it is no longer a question of 
the vitality of the Soviet state system, since 
there can be no doubt of its vitality any 
more. The point now is that the Soviet state 
system has proved an example of a multina- 
tional state system where the national prob- 
lem and the problem of collaboration among 
nations are solved better than any other 
multinational state. 

Third, our victory implies that it was the 
Soviet armed forces that won. Our Red Army 
had won. The Red Army heroically with- 
stood all the adversities of the war, routed 
completely the armies of our enemies and 
emerged victoriously from the war. 


WORLD’S MISGIVINGS RECALLED 


This is recognized by everybody—friend and 
foe. The Red Army was equal to its great 
task. But the matter did not stand like this 
some 6 years ago in the prewar period. Many 
recognized authorities in the art of war 
abroad stated frequently that the condition 
of the Red Army filled them with great mis- 
givings, that the Red Army was badly armed 
and had not the requisite commanders, that 
its morale left much to be desired, that it 
might perhaps serve for defense but would be 
useless for an offensive, and that in the event 
of a blow from the German troops the Red 
Army would fall to pieces like a colossus with 
feet of clay. 

Such statements were made, not only in 
Germany but also in France, Britain, and 
America. Now we can say that the war has 
made these statements look ridiculous. The 








war has shown that the Red Army was not a 
colossus with feet of clay but a first-class 
modern army with completely up-to-date 
armament, most experienced commanders, 
and high morale and combat qualities, 

One should not forget that the Red Army 
is that same army which routed completely 
the German Army—the terror of all the 
armies of peace-loving states. It should be 
noted that there are fewer and fewer critics 
of the Red Army. And, in addition, the 
foreign press begins to publish more and 
more frequently statements about the high 
qualities of the Red Army and the skill of 
its soldiers and commanders. 

This is understandable after the victories 
at Moscow and Stalingrad, and, of course, 
Kursk and Begorod, Kiev and Kirovograd, 
Minsk and Bobruisk, Leningrad and Tallin 
on the Vistula and Niemen, the Danube and 
the Oder, at Vienna and Berlin. After all 
this, it is impossible not to recognize that 
the Red Army is a first-class army, which 
could teach others quite a lot. - 

This is how we understand concretely our 
country’s victory over its enemies. This is 
a rough summary of the war. It would be a 
mistake to think that one could win such 
a historic victory without preparing the 
whole country beforehand for active defense. 
It would be no less erroneous to assume that 
this preparation could be carried out in a 
short time, 3 or 4 years. 

It would be even more erroneous to think 
that we had won a victory only, thanks to 
the courage of our troops. It is impossible 
to win a victory without courage, but cour- 
age alone is not enough to finish the job 
and overpower an enemy that possesses a 
large army, first-class armament, well- 
trained officer cadres, and fairly well 
organized supplies. 

To be able to meet the blow from such 
an enemy, to counter it, and later to inflict 
on him a crushing defeat, it was necessary 
to have, in addition to the unprecedented 
bravery of our troops, completely modern 
armament in sufficient quantities and well- 
organized supplies, also in sufficient quanti- 
ties. But this in turn demands the posses- 
sion in sufficient quantities of such things 
as metals, equipment, and tools for enter- 
prises, fuel for the work of the enterprises, 
transport, clothing, etc. 

Can it be said that, before its entry into 
the Second World War, our country already 
possessed the minimum supplies necessary 
for satisfying in the main all these require- 
ments? I think we can give an affirmative 
answer. The preparation of this enormous 
task involved the carrying out of three 5- 
year plans of national economic develop- 
ment. It is precisely these three 5-year plans 


= helped to create these material. posi- 
tions, 


RECALLS DEFENSE PREPARATIONS 


In this respect our country before the 
Second World War, say in 1940, was several 
times better off than in 1913 before the First 
World War. What material possibilities 
were at the disposal of our country on the 
eve of the Second World War? In order 
better to understand this, I will give you a 
brief report on the activity of the Com- 
munist Party in the preparation of our 
country for active defense. 

If we take the data available for 1940 and 
compare them with those of 1918, the eve 
of the First World War, we see the following 
picture: 

In 1913 our country produced 4,220,000 
tons of pig iron, 4,230,000 tons of steel, 29,- 
000,000 tons of coal, 9,000,000 tons of oil, 
21,600,000 tons of marketed grain, 740,000 
tons of raw cotton—such were the material 
resources of our country with which it en- 
tered the First World War. 

This was the economic base of old Russia, 
the basis. which it could use to conduct the 
war. As for the year 1940, in that year our 
country produced 15,000,000 tons of pig iron, 
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almost four times as much as In 1913; 18,300,- 
000 tons of steel, four and one-half times 
more than in 1913; 166,000,000 tons of coal, 
five and one-half times more than in 1913; 
31,000,000 tons of oil, three and one-half 
times more than in 1913; 38,000,000 tons of 
marketed grain, 17,000,000 tons more than in 
1913; 2,700,000 tons of raw cotton, three and 
one-half times more than in 1913. 

Such were the material resources with 
which our country entered the Second World 
War. 

This was the economic base of the Soviet 
Union, the base which it could use to con- 
duct the war. As you see, the difference is 
colossal. Such an unprecedented develop- 
ment of a country from backwardness to 
progress. It was a leap into an advanced 
country, from an agrarian country into an 
industrial one. 


GAINS BEGAN IN 1928 


These historic transformations were 
achieved in the period of the three 5-year 
plans, starting from 1928—the first year of 
the first 5-year plan. Before that, we had to 
occupy ourselves with the restoration of in- 
dustry that had been destroyed and with 
healing the wounds of the First World War 
and the civil war. 

If we take into consideration the fact that 
the first 5-year plan was completed in 4 years, 
and that the execution of the third 5-year 
plan was interrupted by the war in its fourth 
year, it appears that the transformation of 
our country from an agrarian into an indus- 
trial country required only 13 years. 

Thirteen years is an incredibly short period 
for the realization of such a gigantic task. 
This, indeed, explains the fact that the pub- 
lication of these figures aroused disputes in 
the foreign press. Friends decided that a 
miracle had taken place. Foes declared that 
the 5-year plans were Bolshevik propaganda 
and inventions of the Cheka. But since mir- 
acles do not exist in this world, and our 
Cheka is not so powerful that it could abolish 
the laws of social development, public opin- 
ion in Europe had to reconcile itself to the 
fact. 

The point now is: What was the policy by 
the aid of which the Communist Party suc- 
ceeded in securing these material resources 
in our country in such a short period? 

First of all, it was by the aid of the Soviet 
policy of industrialization of the country. 
The Soviet method radically differs from the 
capitalist method of industrialization. In 
capitalist countries industrialization usually 
starts with light industry, since light indus- 
try requires smaller investments and the 
turn-over of capital is quicker, and it is 
easier to obtain profits than in heavy in- 
dustry. 


LENGTHY PROCESS INVOLVED 


Only after a considerable time has elapsed, 
in which light industry accumulates profits 
and concentrates them in banks, only then 
comes the turn of heavy industry, and a 
gradual transfer of accumulated capital into 
heavy industry starts, creating the conditions 
for its development. 

But this is a lengthy process, requiring a 
long period of time, several decades, during 
which one has to wait for the development 
of the light industry [some words inaudible}. 

It is clear that the Communist Party could 
not take this path. The party knew that 
war was approaching, that it was impossible 
to defend the country without heavy indus- 
try, that it was necessary to begin the de- 
velopment of heavy industry as quickly as 
possible, and that to be too late in this task 
meant to lose. The party remembered 
Lenin's words that without heavy industry 
it would be impossible to safeguard the inde- 
pendence of our country, that without it the 
Soviet system could perish. 

Therefore, in our country the Communist 
Party reversed the usual path of indus- 
trialization and began the industrialization 
of our country with the development of 
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heavy industry. This was very hard but not 
impossible to achieve. A great help in this 
task for us was the nationalization of indus- 
try and banking, enabling us to transfer 
money speedily into heavy industry. 

It would have been impossible to achieve, 
without this, the transformation of our coun- 
try into an industrial country in so short 
a period of time. 

Second, a factor in carrying out our policy 
was the collectivization of the rural econ- 
omy. Here our aim was to give to the coun- 
try more bread, more cotton. And it was 
necessary to change from small-scale peasant 
economy to large-scale agricultural economy, 
for only the large-scale farm is in a position 
to apply new, modern technique and to use 
all its achievements to increase production. 

It was necessary to make large-scale agri- 
cultural economy a collectivist one. The 
Communist Party could not adopt the capn- 
italist method of developing the rural econ- 
omy not only because of reasons implicit 
in our principles, but also because the cap- 
italist type represents a slow development 
and implies a ruination of the peasants. 

That is why the Communist Party em- 
barked on the road of the collectivization of 
the rural economy through uniting individu- 
al peasant properties into a new form—a 
“kolkhoz.” This collectivization proved itself 
a beneficial experience, not only because it 
did not involve the ruination of peasants 
but also, and in particular, because it gave 
the chance of covering the whole country— 
within a few years—with a net of large-scale 
collective farms. 

Witkout collectivization we would not have 
been able to eliminate the age-old backward- 
ness of our agriculture in so short a period 
of time. It cannot be said that the party's 
policy did not meet with resistance in this re- 
spect. Not only backward people, who al- 
ways resist everything new, but also many 
others of the party systematically held back 
the party and tried in all sorts of ways to drag 
it on to the usual, capitalist line of develop- 
ment. 

These were machinations of Trotskyites 
and rightists, participating in the sabotage 
of the measure of our Government [a few 
words missing]. 


PARTY ALWAYS IN THE LEAD 


The further merit of the party consists in 
the fact it “was not sleeping over the chest- 
nuts” and was following the road it once 
entered. It did not adjust itself to the strag- 
glers and at all times kept its leadership. 

There can be no doubt that only thanks to 
this firmness and grit did the Communist 
Party come out on top, not only in industrial- 
ization but in the collectivization of agricul- 
ture as well. 

The question now arises, was the Com- 
munist Party able to utilize correctly all these 
material conditions to increase war produc- 
tion and to supply the Red Army with the 
necessary equipment. I think that it was 
able to do so, and to do so with the maxi- 
mum success. If one does not count the first 
year of the war, when the transfer of the in- 
dustry to the east retarded the full swing of 
mass production, then, in the course of the 
three main years of the war, the party was 
able to achieve successes which gave it the 
possibility not only to supply the front with 
sufficient quantities of artillery, machine 
guns, rifles, planes, tanks {some words in- 
audible] our equipment being not only not 
inferior in quality to the German but on 
the whole being superior to the German. 

Our tank industry in the last 3 years at 
least produced on the average over 30,000 
tanks, self-propelled guns and armored Cars 
per year. It is also known that our aircraft 
industry produced in the same period about 
40,000 planes per year. It is also known 
that our artillery industry produced an- 
nually in the same period about 120,000 guns 
of all calibers, about 450.000 light and heav; 
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machine guns, over 3,000,000 rifles and about 
2,000,000 automatic rifles. 


HUGE MUNITIONS PRODUCTION 


It is also known that our mortar industry 
in the period 1942-1944 produced on the 
average about 100,000 mortars per year. It 
is obvious that in the same time a corre- 
sponding quantity of artillery shells, various 
kinds of mines, air bombs, and rifle and 
machine-gun ammunitions was also pro- 
duced. 

It is known that in 1944 alone more than 
240,000,000 shells, bombs and mines were 
produced and more than 7,400,000,000 car- 
tridges. 

Such is the general picture of the supplies 
for the Red Army in regard to equipment and 
ammunition. As you see, it does not re- 
semble the picture which the supplies of 
our armies presented during the First World 
War, when the front experienced a chronic 
shortage of artillery and shells, when the 
Army fought without tanks, and when one 
rifle was issued for every 3 soldiers. 

Regarding supply of the Red Army with 
food and uniforms, it is generally known that 
the front not only did experience no shortage 
in this respect, but even had the necessary 
reserves. 

That is how the matter stands with re- 
gard to the work of the Communist Party 
of our country during the period before the 
outbreak of the war and during the war. 


PARTY'S IMMEDIATE PLANS 


Now a few words on the plans for the work 
of the Communist Party in the near future. 
As is known, these plans are confirmed in 
the very near future. The fundamental task 
of the new 5-year plan consists in re- 
storing the areas of the country which have 
suffered, restoring the prewar level in in- 
dustry and agriculture, and then exceeding 
this level by more or less considerable 
amounts. 

Apart from the fact trat in the very near 
ftiture the rationing system will be abolished, 
special attention will bé focused on expand- 
ing the production of goods for mass con- 
sumption, on raising the standard of life of 
the working people by consistent and sys- 
tematic reduction of the cost of all goods, 
and on wide-scale construction of all kinds 
of scientific research institutes to enable sci- 
ence to develop its forces. 

I have no doubt that if we render the nec- 
essary assistance to our scientists they will 
be able not only to overtake but also in 
the very near future to surpass the achieve- 
ments of science outside the boundaries of 
our country. As far as plans for a longer 
period are concerned, the party intends to 
organize a new mighty upsurge of national 
economy, which will enable us to increase 
the level of our production, for instance, 
threefold as compared with the prewar level. 

To achieve this we must endeavor to see 
that our industry produces 50,000,000 tons of 
pig iron per year, 60,000,000 tons of steel, 
500,000,000 tons of coal and 60,000,000 tons 
of oil. 

Only under such conditions will our coun- 
try be insured against any eventuality. Per- 
haps three new 5-year plans will be required 
to achieve this, if not more. But it can be 
done and we must do it. 

Such is my brief account of the work of 
the Communist Party in recent past and its 
plan of work for the future. It is up to you 
to judge whether the party has worked and 
is working correctly, and whether it could not 
have worked better. 

Some say that victors should not be judged, 
that they should not be criticized, or checked. 
This is not correct. Victors can and must 
be judged, they can and must be criticized 
and checked. 

This is good, not only for the cause but 
also for the victors themselves. Why? Be- 
cause there will be less conceit and more 
modesty. I consider that the election cam- 
paign is the judgment of the electors on 


the Communist Party as being the party of 
the rulers. 

The results of the elections will signify the 
verdict of the electors. Our party would not 
be worth much if it were afraid to face this 
verdict. The Communist Party is not afraid 
to receive the verdict of the electors. 


NEW UNITY IS STRESSED 


In the election struggle, the Communist 
Party does not come forward alone; it enters 
the elections together with the nonparty 
people. In former days Communists had an 
attitude of a certain mistrust toward non- 
party persons. This is explained by the fact 
that the ‘“nonparty” banner frequently 
masked certain bourgeois groupings, who did 
not find it advantageous to present them- 
selves to the electors without a mask. Such 
groupings existed. There was such a state of 
affairs in the past but now times have 
changed. 

Nonparty people are now separated from 
the bourgeoisie by a barrier which is called 
the Soviet sociai system. This very same 
barrier unites the nonparty people with the 
Communists into one common collective of 
Soviet peoples. 

Living in one common collective, they 
fought together for the strengthening of the 
might of our country. Together they fought 
and shed their blood at the fronts for the 
sake of the freedom and greatness of our 
motherland. Together they forged and cre- 
ated the victories over the enemies of our 
countries. The sole difference between them 
is that some of them are members of the 
party and others are not. But this difference 
is only a formal one. 

What is important is that both Commu- 
nists and nonparty people are fulfilling one 
common task. Therefore, the block of Com- 
munists and nonparty persons is in my 
view a natural and common cause. 

In conclusion, permit me to express my 
gratitude for the confidence which you have 
shown me in nominating me as candidate 
for Deputy to the Supreme Soviet... I will try 
tc justify this confidence. 





Capt. Mildred McAfee Horton 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1946 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Speaker, 
the resignation of Capt. Mildred McAfee 
Horton, USNR, from her duties as Di- 
rector of the Women’s Reserve marks the 
completion of 41 months of devoted serv- 
ice to the Navy and to the Nation. 
Captain Horton was the first Wave and 
was commissioned a lieutenant comman- 
der in the Navy August 3, 1942, 4 days 
after the Women’s Reserve was author- 
ized by Congress. Since that time Cap- 
tain Horton Has participated in all 
phases of the formulation of plans and 
policies affecting the Women’s Reserve 
and her vision and imagination con- 
tributed in large measure to the effective 
utilization of Waves in many types of 
billets. Under her leadership the Wom- 
en’s Reserve expanded until at the time 
of the surrender of Japan there were 
86,000 Waves, nearly eight times the orig- 
inal number the Navy had estimated was 
needed. 

At that time Waves were serving at 
900 stations in the United States and 
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Hawaii. These represented nearly every 
type of naval shore activity, including 
hospitals, navy yards, air stations, sup- 
ply and ammunition depots, district 
headquarters, and communications ac- 
tivities. Approximately 20,000 Waves 
were serving in the Navy Department 
and the Potomac River Naval Command 
and Waves composed 55 percent of the 
uniformed personnel in the Navy Depart- 
ment in Washington. The high stand- 
ards of performance which were set by 
members of the Women’s Reserves, many 
of whom were engaged in duties which 
they had learned in the Navy and which 
were formerly reserved for Navy men, 
are a lasting tribute to Captain Horton. 

From the original four ratings of sea- 
man, yeoman, storekeeper, and radioman 
open to Waves, enlisted women today 
have qualified for 38 different ratings. 
To supplement the civilian skills which 
these women brought to the Navy an 
extensive training program was set up 
which at its peak included a large re- 
cruit school for enlisted Waves in New 
York City, a midshipmen’s training 
school in Northampton, Mass., and ad- 
vanced schools at more than 40 naval 
activities. The advanced schools in- 
cluded preparation of enlisted women for 
duties of pharmacist’s mate, hospital ap- 
prentice, aviation machinist’s mate, 
aviation machinist’s mate—instrument, 
aviation metalsmith, parachute rigger, 
radioman, storekeeper, yeoman, cook, 
baker, mailman, gunnery instructor, key 
punch operator, link trainer instructor, 
chaplain’s assistant, control tower op- 
erator, aerographer’s mate, barracks 
master-at-arms, camera repairman, 
link celestial navigation trainer operator, 
sound motion picture technician, and 
pigeon trainer. Advanced schools for 
officers prepared them for duties in sup- 
ply, aerology, technical and administra- 
tive radar, communications, air combat 
information, Japanese language, chemi- 
cal warfare, ordnance, photographic in- 
terpretation, aircraft recognition, and 
link celestial navigation instruction. 

For her services as Director of the 
Women’s Reserve, Captain Horton re- 
ceived the Distinguished Service Medal in 
November 1945. The citation reads as 
follows: 

For exceptionally meritorious service to the 
Government of the United States in a duty 
of great responsibility as Director of the 
Women’s Reserve of the United States Naval 
Reserve, from August 3, 1942, to August 31, 
1945. Qualified professionally and intellectu- 
ally for this unique service, immediately pur- 
posed toward the full utilization of women 
in the nation’s organized war effort, Captain 
Horton was directly instrumental in the initi- 
ation of plans and policies affecting the ad- 
ministration, welfare, and public relations 
of members of the Women’s Reserve, and was 
in large measure responsible for procedures 
motivating their effective performance in the 
continental United States and the Four- 
teenth Naval District. Keenly perceptive of 
the potentialities of an ideal, she inspired in 
the general public her own confidence, trans- 
lating her experience-based theories into ac- 
tuality in the generally recognized accept- 
ance of women as an integral part of the 
naval service. Under her capable and devot- 
ed leadership, the standards of integrity, loy- 
alty, and enthusiasm were met by 86,000 
members of the Women’s Reserve, reflecting 
the highest credit upon Captain Horton and 
the United States naval service. 








Captain Horton was admirably quali- 
fied by virtue of her civilian experience 
to serve as Director of the Women’s Re- 
serve. As president of Wellesley Col- 
lege, she was known in educational cir- 
cles throughout the country. Previous 
to her appointment to that position ir 
1936 she served as dean of college 
women at Oberlin College. During the 
war Captain Horton has been on leave of 
absence from her duties at Wellesley. 

The new Director of the Women’s Re- 
serve is Capt. Jean T. Palmer, of Omaha, 
Nebr. Captain Palmer, in civilian life, 
was a graduate of Bryn Mawr College 
and business manager of the Associa- 
tion of Junior Leagues of America. A 
Wave officer since the establishment 
of the Women’s Reserve, she worked 
with Captain Horton in setting up the 
initial organization. Ten months later 
she became assistant for the Women’s 
Reserve to the director of enlisted per- 
sonnel, and for her services as an ad- 
viser on all matters of policy affecting 
enlisted women in the Navy she received 
a citation and commendation ribbon 
from the Secretary of the Navy. Cap- 
tain Palmer was appointed Assistant Di- 
rector of the Women’s Reserve in Novem- 
ber 1945. Captain Palmer will have as 
her assistant Commander Grace Chaney. 





Wheat Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 11, 1946 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, on Friday I 
pointed out in the House that the great- 
est immediate difficulty as far as the 
wheat situation is concerned is a break- 
down of transportation. I pointed out 
at that time that farmers in the Wheat 
Belt are anxious to sell their wheat but 
are unable to get cars to duso. I pointed 
out also that because of this lack of 
transportation, some wheat is becoming 
unfit for human consumption. 

In further support of this contention I 
submit herewith an extract from an 
editorial in the Denver Post for Feb- 
ruary 7: 


Some western wheat growers declare the 
wheat shortage situation is exaggerated and 
wonder if the object is to justify the imposi- 
tion of more bureaucratic controls. Carl 
Smith, a member of the Denver Livestock Ex- 
change, who is extensively engaged in farm 
and livestock operations in western Kansas 
and Nebraska, says the shortage is one of 
freight cars, not wheat. He insists Washing- 
ton can get plenty of wheat if it will provide 
the railroad cars to get it out of western 
Kansas and Nebraska. 

“The Government has been appealing to 
farmers to let loose of their wheat,” Smith 
said. “They've been trying to do that but 
they can't get cars to ship it. I had 75,000 
bushels of wheat piled on the ground at 
Goodland, Kans. It got wet before I could 
get it shipped. I have 50,000 bushels in 
Storage in western Nebraska. I can’t get 
cars, The railroads want to move this wheat 
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but they say their cars are tied up by the 
Government. The whoie situation is so non- 
sensical. If one department of Government 
wants wheat, all it has to do is get another 
department to get the cars to move wheat 
that is available.” 





Achievements of American Agriculture 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1946 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, we too 
often lose sight of the great production 
record of agriculture during the war. 
The American farmer under an unusual 
handicap of labor and machinery short- 
ages has met every production goal and 
more besides. The following editorial 
taken from the Sioux City (lowa) Jour- 
nal gives us a picture of the remarkable 
achievements of American agriculture 
during the past few years: 


FARMERS BREAK RECORDS 


Establishment of new production records 
was so much the order during the war period 
that only passing attention was given to any 
individual achievement in that line. Every- 
one knew, of course, that American farmers 
were keeping pace with the accomplishments 
of other war workers, and doing it under an 
unusual handicap of labor and machinery 
shortages. 

Now that we are into the postwar period, 
there is time to pause and consider the re- 
markable achievement of American agricul- 
ture in the last 9 years. Records show that 
our farms have been made to yield higher 
than average crops during that number of 
seasons. In some of these years weather con- 
ditions were unusually favorable, aiding ef- 
forts of the farmers; in others just the reverse 
was true. 

Last year, for example, was one of the worst 
seasons of recent years for producing a large 
corn crop. Yet the 3,018,410,000 bushels pro- 
duced was close to the record 1944 crop yield, 
and 25 percent higher than the national 
average only a few years ago. 

Planting a year ago was seriously delayed 
by wet weather. Farmers were unusually 
short of manpower to meet such delays. But 
machinery was recruited, the corn planted, 
and use of early maturing hybrid strains 
helped to produce a big crop. It is true, of 
course, that a lot of corn was damaged by 
frost, a condition not considered in Govern- 
ment crop statistics. 

Corn, being the leading crop in this sec- 
tion, gets first attention in a survey of farm 
production records, But it should be noted 
that yields for all farm crops in 1945 was 
fully 30 percent above the 1923-32 predrought 
average. Acre yields of oats, potatoes, and 
sugarcane reached new high records last year. 

Certainty of increased heavy demand for 
foodstuffs in this country and abroad has in- 
fluenced the Government to propose an in- 
crease in land under cultivation of 9,169,100 
acres for this year. Larger plantings of sugar 
beets, dry beans, flax, and some feed crops 
are asked. A 10-percent reduction in soy- 
bean acreage is suggested, due to some res- 
toration of some foreign sources of oil-bear- 
ing crops. 

Will it pay the farmers of the Nation to 
continue their efforts and turn in another 
record crop? Government sources anticipate 
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a decline of about 10 percent in farm prices 
during the year, plus an increase in produc- 
tion expenses, chiefly in the cost of machin- 
ery and in transportation. Net farm income 
is likely to be about 15 percent below the 
1945 peak, it is expected, provided, of course, 
that farmers do not organize and insist on no 
decrease in their take-home pay. 





Reign of Terror in Poland 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS = 


IN THE HOUSB OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1946 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include a copy of a telegram that 
was sent to the Secretary of State, Hon. 
James F. Byrnes, by the Polish-American 
Congress of Chicago, Ill., and also copy 
of a statement that appeared in the 
American press throughout the country, 
dealing with the political murders and 
the reign of terror going on in Poland: 


FEBRUARY 1, 1946. 
Hon. Jamss F. BYRNES, 
Secretary of State, Washington, D.C.: 
We commend you for voicing America’s 
disapproval of the political murders of dem- 
ocratic elements taking place in Russian con- 
trolled Poland. The Polish-American Con- 
gress has consistently warned our American 
Government ever since the Yalta Conference 
that it should take a firm stand in demand- 
ing elections be held immediately in Poland 
and not when all the democratic leaders will 
have been liquidated. Your expressed con- 
cern over the deplorable conditions in Poland 
has the approval of all fair-minded Ameri- 
cans. 
CHARLES RoOZMAREK, 
President, Polish-American Congress. 


Secretary Byrnes is to be commended for 
voicing America’s disapproval of the political 
murders of democratic elements now taking 
place in Russian-controlled Poland. 

Ever since the Yalta Conference the Polish- 
American Congress has consistently warned 
our American Government that it should 
take a firm stand in demanding that the 
elections in Poland be held immediately and 
not when all the democratic leaders have 
been liquidated. 

The accusation made by the Moscow-ap- 
pointed Polish Ambassador in Washington 
that General Anders is responsible for the 
reign of terror in Poland is not only ridicu- 
lous but malicious. 

General Anders is in Italy, whereas the 
Russian-installed Polish puppet government 
and the Russian Army are in full ‘control in 
Poland. Liberty is slowly bleeding to death 
in prostrate Poland. Countless thousands of 
patriotic Poles are being rounded up. They 
are either being executed or deported to 
Siberia, where a fate worse than death awaits 
them. Instead of a general political am- 
nesty, additional arrests have occurred. The 
secret police, backed up by the Red army, 
have put the quietus on all opposition. 

All this amply explains the reason why 
Poles and Jews are fleeing from Russian-oc- 
cupied Poland into American and British 
zones of occupation and are deliberately 
avoiding entry into Russia or Russian-occu- 
pied Germany. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1946 


Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Mankato Free Press, Mankato, 
Minn., entitled ‘““Warning to Labor”: 

WARNING TO LABOR 


The thinking, working, loyal members of 
labor unions are having a valuable lesson dis- 
closed @o0 them in the action of the House 
of Representatives, in according such strong 
support to the so-called Case bill and in 
beating off all attacks and efforts to amend 
that measure. 

Observers are generally agreed that this is 
a strong bill. It imposes definite curbs on 
strikes and takes away from labor unions 
valuable rights against injunctions which 
have been won only after long years of 
struggle and effort. Probably over the long 
pull it would be regrettable if such stringent 
legislation should become law. However, the 
Members of Congress supporting this bill feel 
that they have the full support of a majority 
of their constituents in sponsoring such leg- 
islation. 

That is the point that some of our radical 
labor leaders have forgotten. It is the point 
that thinking members of unions should re- 
member. Labor was not able to elect a mayor 
in Detroit, strongly union though that city 
may be. Labor could not, by itself, elect a 
President. Labor can make gains and win 
greater consideration and rights only in co- 
operation with the public as a whole. And 
when labor's policies become hostile and 
damaging to the public as a whole, there is 
the strength, the support, and even the de- 
mand for Congress to impose stringent curbs 
and restrictions on the freedom of action 
of union labor. 

Granting that it might be a mistake to pass 
legislation as drastic as the Case bill, the 
measure has served a useful purpose if it 
awakens a majority in the ranks of labor to 
the dangers they are facing. In the future 
labor may choose a leadership that will re- 
spect rather than flout the rights of the gen- 
eral public. 





“Honest Abe” and Honest Government 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1946 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, to- 
morrow, February 12, America will ob- 
serve the birth date of one of our great- 
est statesmen and our greatest souls, a 
man whose faith in God and his fellow 
man made him a benefactor to the hu- 
man race which will cause him to be 
remembered for all time. He is one of 
America’s immortals. 

In Lincoln’s Day his contemporaries 
needed but two words to describe his 
spirit, his principle, and his guiding star 
of statesmanship. That description 
was, “Honest Abe.” 


Abraham Lincoln believed in govern- 
ment of, by, and for the people. He 
knew the real meaning of government of, 
by, and for the people. Therefore he 
gave his Nation that kind of Govern- 
ment. His great concern always was to 
preserve, uphold and advance govern- 
ment of, by, and for the people. 

What a long way, and what a sad way 
we have drifted from Abraham Lincoln’s 
concept of government, under which the 
people were permitted always to know 
what commitments were being made for 
them to fulfill, and why such commit- 
ments were made. The Nation has, with- 
in the past 2 weeks or 3, been shocked to 
its depths by the revelation that the pro- 
testations regarding the Yalta meeting 
by the then President of the United 
States, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and nu- 
merous other spokesmen of that admin- 
istration, were meaningless, and intend- 
ed to deceive the people. We have 
learned, that neither Mr. Churchill, when 
he stood before the Parliament and sol- 
emnly gave it the unqualified assurance 
that no secret agreements had been 
reached at Yalta between the Big Three 
nations, except the granting of three 
votes in the World Council to Russia, 
nor Mr. Roosevelt when he gave his Na- 
tion the same assurance by implication, 
stated the truth. It is entirely possible 
that Mr. Churchill did not know of the 
agreement between Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Stalin in which the Kurile and Sak- 
halin Islands were given over to Russia. 

The Yaita Conference was some 6 
months before Japan surrendered: 
Therefore the Kurile Islands and Sak- 
halin Island were under the sovereignty 
of a power which had not yet been de- 
feated, and which had not surrendered 
to the United States. Mr. Roosevelt was, 
therefore, at the time of Yalta, without 
any more power or authority, constitu- 
tionally or otherwise, to turn the Kurile 
and Sakhalin Islands over to Mr. Stalin 
than would any other private citizen of 
the United States have been. There is 
nothing in the Constitution, and cer- 
tainly under any sane concept of inter- 
national law, there could be no possi- 
bility of the -resident’s war powers em- 
bracing the power and authority for him 
to dispose of the territory of one sov- 
ereign nation by grant to another sov- 
ereign nation before the first sovereign 
nation had been defeated or had sur- 
rendered. 

The Kurile and Sakhalin Islands are 
important not only to our future defense 
in the Pacific, but to our open-door pol- 
icyin China. It was in those islands that 
the springboard of the Japanese success- 
ful attack upon the Aleutians was lo- 
cated. Will they in the future again be 
the springboard from which another at- 
tack will be made upon us? The Kuriles 
lie between the Aleutian Islands off of 
our Alaskan coast and Japan, which is 
now under our sovereignty. 

If Mr. Roosevelt made a secret agree- 
ment with Mr. Stalin granting Russia the 
right to occupy and possess the Kuriles 
and Sakhalin without either the consti- 
tutional power or any power under inter- 
national law, and without the advice 
and consent of the United States Sen- 
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ate, the act was not that of a clear- 
minded man, and the only conclusion is 
that Mr. Roosevelt was so sick at the 
time of the Yalta Conference that he was 
not fully aware of the implications of his 
acts. 

. My point in this discussion is not 
merely a criticism of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. There is another point, very vital 
and very much more disturbing, involved 
in this matter. Let us for a moment con- 
sider the aspects presented to America 
within the last 2 weexs. 

Secretary of State James F. Byrnes has 
advised the country that he knew noth- 
ing of this secret agreement between Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Stalin at Yalta until 
sometime after VJ-day. In that in- 
terim Stalin had moved his troops into 
the Kuriles and Sakhalin, and had lit- 
erally and actually taken forcible pos- 
session of islands which were then under 
the control and sovereignty of the United 
States of America, We are now the sov- 
ereign power in Japan. The Japanese 
Emperor and his government are merely 
executives operating under the policies 
and orders of Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
who represents the sovereign power of 
the United States in Japan, and whose 
decisions, in event of disagreement be- 
tween the Allies, shall be final. 

After this revelation relating to Secre- 
tary Byrnes’ lack of knowledge of this 
secret treaty, and his statement that he 
did not even know when President Tru- 
man first learned of the secret Yalta 
agreement, President Truman noncha- 
lantly stated at a press conference that 
he had known of the agreement since 
before the Potsdam Conference. He fur- 
ther said the agreement was a document 
in writing, and that the document was 
in his personal files at the White House. 
He further hinted that there were other 
secret agreements at Yalta which he ob- 
served would be revealed to the Ameri- 
can people at the proper time. It was 
intimated that he would have to get the 
permission of Mr. Stalin and the British 
Government before he would feel at lib- 
erty to advise the Congress and the 
American people what other secret 
agreements had been entered into bind- 
ing them to courses of action wholly 
without their knowledge and consent. 
Mr. Truman went even further at that 
press conference to say that he made 
foreign policy and that the State De- 
partment merely carried it out, and his 
attitude was by unmistakable implica- 
tion that it was not necessary for the 
State Department to know about secret 
agreements unless the Chief Executive 
chose to inform this Department. 

Incalculable damage has been done by 
this series of developments to the peo- 
ple’s confidence in their Government. 
Who are the people to believe, and what 
are the people to believe, if they cannot 
believe the most solemn assurances of 
their Chief Executive and State Depart- 
ment spokesmen? What may we have 
been committed to if a secret agreement 
as bizarre and irresponsible as the grant 
of the Kurile and Sakhalin Islands to 
Stalin by Mr. Roosevelt 6 months before 
we had achieved sovereignty over them 
could be carried through and kept secret 
by Mr, Truman for all these months? 
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The time—the proper time—for the 
American people to know about these 
secret agreements is now. The people 
are entitled to know about all secret 
agreements now. Any pretense that the 
secret agreements must be kept secret 
because of military security has now 
completely vanished. It vanished on 
vJ-day. Therefore when Mr. Truman 
takes the position, as he apparently does, 
that the American people and their Con- 
gress cannot know about these secret 
agreements binding upon them without 
the permission of Joe Stalin in Russia 
and the British governmental officials, 
such an attitude becomes both incompre- 
hensible and indefensible. The Ameri- 
can people are entitled-to know the com- 
mitments made in their name by their 
public servants and any assumption by 
any Chief Executive that secret diplo- 
macy agreements reached in the dark re- 
cesses of mysterious diplomatic intrigue 
are so sacred the American people can- 
not know about them, at once brings to 
mind a statement once made by that 
seventeenth century philosopher, Baruch 
Spinoza, who declared: 

It has been the one song of those who 
thirst after absolute power that the interest 
of the state requires that its affairs should be 
conducted in secret. * * * But the more 
such arguments disguise themselves under 
the mask of public welfare, the more oppres- 
sive is the slavery to which they will 
lead. * * * Better that right counsels be 
known to enemies than that the evil secrets 
of tyrants should be concealed from the citi- 
zens, They who can treat secretly of the 
affairs of a nation have it absolutely under 
their authority; and as they plot against the 
enemy in time of war, so do they against the 
citizens in time of peace. 


Any course by any Chief Executive 
which involves concealment of facts or 
deception of the American people con- 
cerning agreements made in their name, 
and binding upon them, is indefensible 
from any standpoint. It is bad govern- 
ment. It is bad practice. It is bad world 
relations, and it is bad for the morale of 
our own people. 

These United States of America are 
not a private institution of any man, 
President or other. Mr. Truman’s first 
duty and first loyalty are to the people 
of the United States, and neither he nor 
any person in the State Department owes 
a greater duty, or a greater loyalty, to 
the Soviet Government or to the British 
Government than he does to the people 
of the United States. Any doctrine that 
Mr. Truman owes it to the departed Mr. 
Roosevelt to deceive the American peo- 
ple, or to keep from them facts which 
are of vital importance to them, is inde- 
fensible, and the people should raise 
their voices against it now. 

Woodrow Wilson condemned secret 
diplomacy. Our whole scheme of Gov- 
ernment is based upon open, honest, 
candid diplomacy. Europe and _ the 
Orient have been embroiled in suspicions 
and wars for a thousand years and more 
because of secret deals and agreements. 
We are beginning to realize that George 
Washington knew what he was talking 
about when he advised this Nation to be 
wary of becoming entangled in that sort 
of diplomacy and intrigue with the coun- 
tries of the old world. 


We must regain as soon as possible 
the concept, the spirit, and the kind of 
government to which “Honest Abe” Lin- 
coln was ever faithful, government of, 
by, and for the people. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT K. HENRY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1946 


Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp, I would like to 
include an editorial which appeared in 
the Waukesha Daily Freeman, Wauke- 
sha, Wis., under date of February 8, 1946. 

CASE STRIKE-CONTROL BILL 


Passage of the Case strike-control bill in 
the lower house Thursday indicates that 
Congress is becoming conscious of the duty 
it has to prevent the American public from 
being victimized by Nation-wide strikes like 
those which are gradually strangling our 
economy. Unfortunately, however, the 
measure will have rough going in the Senate 
where there is no coalition of Republicans 
and Democrats to see it through. 

The Case bill makes no attempt to deprive 
unions of any rights to which they are, or 
ever have been entitled. By making them 
amenable to civil rights in the case of con- 
tract violations, it makes the status of 
unions the same as that of employers. There 
should never have been any difference. It 
provides that injunctions may be issued 
against unions when they use force or vio- 
lence in their picketing. It does not deny 
them the privilege of striking to enforce their 
demands when other means of obtaining a 
settlement have failed. 

Passage of the Case bill would be so much 
in the public interest that Congress should 
proceed forthwith to enact it into law, over 
President Truman’s veto if necessary. It is 
not an attempt to break the unions. It is 
an honest effort to prevent unions from 
breaking the country. With the entire re- 
conversion program hanging in the balance 
as a result of the present wave of strikes, 
the need is urgent for a law which not only 
will restore industrial peace now but will 
prevent similar battles in the future. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 11, 1946 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave granted to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
editorial from the Washington Times- 
Herald: 

Wuy a BririsH Loan? 

President Truman day before yesterday 
sent Congress a message repeating the con- 
ventional arguments for the proposed “loan” 
to Great Britain and asking Congress for a 
hurry-up O. K. on the loan. 
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The transaction would add up to $4,400,- 
000,000. Of this, $650,000,000 would go to 
clear the lend-lease slate between the United 
States and Great Britain. The other three 
and three-quarter billions would constitute 
the loan. Interest would be at 2 percent. 
Neither principal nor interest payments 
would begin until 1951. In years when times 
were sour in Britain, we would just forget 
about the interest. 


TRUMAN'S MESSAGE 


This deal, says the President in his mes- 
sage, will grease the wheels of international 
trade, enable Britain to recover from the war 
more quickly than it could recover under 
its own steam, promote business between the 
United States and the British Empire, avert 
a@ trade war between Britain and this coun- 
try, and in various other ways speed the 
mopping up of the war's financial and eco- 
nomic wreckage. 

With all of the above, we disagree. 

Let’s reduce this proposition to human, in- 
dividual terms, so that anybody can unders 
stand its implications. Suppose the family 
black sheep went around and promoted vari- 
ous loans from the substantial members of 
the family, then blew the money on race 
horses. The second time he came around for 
loans, he might get them. But if he blew 
these loans as he blew the first ones, his third 
money-raising trip around the substantial 
part of the family would probably net him 
little if any jack. 


UNCLE SHYLOCK RIDES AGAIN 

We helped England out of World War I. 
We put up 2,000,000 men for the western 
front, and loaned Britain about six and one- 
half billions—which in those days was not 
hay. Britain repaid some of the money, 
then quit paying, and set up Empire prefer- 
ence tariffs against our goods, while British 
statesmen called us Uncle Shylock because we 
made some mild objections to all this welsh- 
ing. 

And now, here we go again. We extended 
$29,000,000,000 worth of lend-lease goods to 
the British Empire during the late war. That 
is to be washed out, along with the $12,000,- 
000,000 in lend-lease that we gave other 
nations. 

We also contributed about 3,500,000 men to 
the war in western Europe—three times as 
many as Britain contributed—and pulled 
Britain’s Far East Empire out of the fire 
virtually single-handed, except for Burma. 
The British are back in Hong Kong now. 

But as if this were not enough, Britain’s 
Socialist government now wants another 
“loan” of about $4,000,000,000—and Parlia- 
ment had the supreme gall to pretend to be 
hesitant about accepting the “loan” on the 
ground that the terms were too harsh. 

If Britain gets the $4,000,000,000, what ar- 
gument can there be against “loaning” Russia 
the $6,000,000,000 Stalin told some Congress- 
men he wanted? Then why not “loan” 
France the $2,500,000,000 it is reported willing 
to accept? After that, why not just tell Iran, 
Iraq, and every other nation that wa> ts some 
of our money to come and get it? 

This money, we should all bear in mind, 
will not be manna from the skies or stage 
money pulled out of a wizard’s hat. It will 
come from the pants pockets of United States 
taxpayers, which means all of us directly or 
indirectly. 

We throw this two bits’ worth of ours into 
the loan argument because we believe it, not 
because we fancy that any winged words of 
ours can block the British loan. 

President Truman thinks it good politics 
to follow along with the Roosevelt-Morgen- 
thau gibberish about one world, and al! that. 
It looks as if Congress will O. K. this loan, 
which on World War I precedent will be 
nothing but a gift, and as if the people won't 
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be able to do a thing about it until and un- 
less they can change control of our Govern- 
ment at the polis. 

It seems to us that the sensible thing to 
do would be teach England that war is a 
horrible and costly jag, by letting England 
sweat out its World War II hang-over un- 
assisted. 


WE SHOULD SPEND THE MONEY HERE 


As for the four or ten or twelve and one- 
half or twenty billions we’re thinking of 
“loaning” out on dubious terms to dubious 
borrowers—if we must spend that money, 
why not spend it in our own country? Why 
not split it about 50-50 between a real long- 
range national-defense program and generous 
bonuses for our own veterans of World 
War II? 

At least, our veterans would spend the 
money in this country. Even the money 
they spent wastefully would stay here. 
Foreign debtors may, as promised, buy a lot 
of United States goods with this “loaned” 
money; but if they don’t pay it back, we will 
merely have given them the goods. 

We think our World War II veterans should 
join the American Legion in overwhelming 
numbers, and go out after these bonuses. 





Wages and Prices 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
three editorials from the January and 
February issue of Extension magazine 
published in Chicago. These editorials 
come from the pen of Mr. S. A. Baldus, 
and appeared in the February issue: 


THE TRIUMPH OF FAILURE 


Because the national labor-management 
conference, set in motion by President Tru- 
man, adjourned after 4 weeks with disagree- 
ment on all major issues and without setting 
up the much-talked-about machinery for 
settling labor disputes, the conference has 
been declared a complete failure. We hold a 
contrary view. It was at least 50 percent 
successful in that management, presenting 
as always, a united front, came out of the 
conference with flying colors. Its greatest 
victory was that with the help of several of 
the representatives of labor, it succeeded in 
keeping the wages question—for the settle- 
ment of which the conference had been 
called—from being discussed. 

But as far as labor is concerned the con- 
ference was indeed a failure. Labor didn't 
score a single point. The reason for its de- 
feat is that organized labor is badly disorgan- 
ized—a house divided against itself. There is 
no unity among the different labor groups 
whose leaders, swayed by jealousies and per- 
sonal ambitions, are engaged in iternecine 
rivalries, pursuing tactics that are harmful 
rather than helpful to the rank and file of 
workers. Then, too, they seem to be lacking 
in wit and intelligence. Take, for example, 
their present demand for more wages. As 
one group phrased it, “We want 52 hours of 
‘take-home’ pay for 40 hours of work.” 
Whoever invented that slogan ought to have 
his head examined. It’s about as sensible as 
asking for 135 cents of change for a dollar. 
Such ill-advised and poorly considered claims 
have the effect of putting workers generally 
in a false light with the public and fastening 
the stamp of unreasonableness on their de- 
mands. 


Confining ourselves to the wages question, 
labor leaders seem to be entirely oblivious 
(or shall we say—ignorant) of these funda- 
mental facts. 

1. That every demand for more wages was 
invariably preceded by an increase in prices 
and living costs. Prices went up first; then 
came the demand for more wages. 

2. That every increase in wages was 
promptly followed by another increase in 
prices and living costs. 

3. That in not a single instance did wage 
increases ever catch up with the increase in 
prices and living costs. In not a single in- 
stance was the increase (grudgingly granted— 
and generally after strikes costly to labor) 
sufficient to meet the advance in prices and 
living costs. 

In the 60 years since organized labor came 
into existence—and in spite of the tens of 
thousands of strikes for better wages—or- 
ganized labor has never won a single clear- 
cut victory, even as regards the quantity of 
its wages, to say nothing of their purchasing 
power. A few basic wage facts clearly show 
this. According to statistics compiled by 
Willford I. King—in 1910 over half of the 
families in the United States had an income 
of less than $800 a year; over 80 percent of 
the families had an income of $1,200 or less— 
most of them less. 

Thirty years later—in December 1939—the 
average weekly earnings of all those engaged 
in the manufacturing industries amount to 
$26.27 a week, $1,366 a year. This doesn’t 
show much progress as regards the size of 
the wage worker's pay envelope, in spite of 
all their strikes during 30 years, does it? 

Then came the war, and with it improve- 
ment in the wage situation. In January 1945, 
when war production was at its height, the 
average weekly earnings of those eng ged in 
the manufacturing industries, efore deduc- 
tions for taxes, social security, etc., and on 
the basis of time and a half for work in ex- 
cess of 40 hours, averaged $47.52. 

But the war is over and the drift is back to 
the prewar level of wages. The present mini- 
mum wage is 40 cents an hour—$16 for a 40- 
hour week—$832 a year. The enactment of a 
wage law stipulating 65 cents an hour would 
mean a wage base of $26 a week, or $1,252 a 
year, which is less than the earnings of 
those engaged in the manufacturing incus- 
tries in December 1939. Where is the prog- 
ress? 

And in the meantime the cost of living has 
risen progressively so that today an income 
of $2,250 is considered as minimum for the 
maintenance of a fairly decent standard of 
living for a family of five. Even $1 an hour— 
$40 a week, for all workers would fall short 
of this standard. 

What we should like to impress upon labor 
leaders, and workers generally, is that there 
is no salvation for them in a mere quantity 
wage. They may ask, as some are doing 
now, for $2-a-day increase, or a flat 30- 
percent increase in wages, but it would in- 
evitably be taken away from them through 
the medium of higher prices. The labor 
leaders of the two respective groups may be 
right when they insist that the wage in- 
creases they are demanding could be paid 
without increasing the prices of automobiles 
or steel products but, and this is the im- 
portant point, the prices of a thousand 
other items of consumer goods produced out- 
side of the automobile and steel industries 
would go up. The cost of living would in- 
crease. And then where would they be? 


“LET THERE BE LIGHT” 

Last month we tried to impress upon labor 
leaders and workers generally that the quan- 
tity of wages is not the important thing, 
that no real benefits can or will ever accrue 
to them from a larger number of dollars in 
their pay envelope as long as the purchasing 
power of the dollar is low—that is to say, 
if the prices of the things they must pur- 
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chase in order to live and the prices of the 
things they produce remain high. To mere. 
ly demand more dollars of low purchasing 
power is stupid, and gets labor nowhere. 

And the worst part of it is that demand. 
ing a larger quantity of dollars and launch. 
ing strikes to gain this objective has placed 
labor in the unenviable and altogether false 
position of being held responsible for high 
and still ascending prices and mounting liy- 
ing costs. Actually there is no connection 
whatever between wage increases and prices. 
Certainly they are not cause and effect. Let 
us never forget that in all cases prices went 
up first; then came the demand for, more 
wages. But labor, especially organized labor, 
is too blind to see, and too obtuse to stress 
this easily demonstrable fundamental fact, 

This writer has examined, computed, and 
correlated hundreds of sets of statistics per- 
taining to wages and prices covering a period 
of 50 years, and has found absolutely nothing 
to justify the claim, so persistently publi- 
cized, that the excessive wage demands of 
labor are responsible for rising prices and in- 
creases in living costs. To prove the point 
we select only one from a hundred items for 
which relevant data are available—showing 
conclusively that wages or wage increases are 
not the cause of high prices—namely steel 
rails. 

In 1898 the price:of steel rails was $17.62 a 
ton. In 1901 the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration was organized. In 1902 the price of 
steel rails was raised to $28 a ton and kept 
at that price until 1913. After the war broke 
out in 1914, the price was increased to $40 a 
ton in 1917, and to $57 in 1918. Then it was 
dropped to $54.42 in 1920. In 1923 the price 
of steel] rails was fixed at $43, and held at that 
figure until 1932. It went down to $36.38 in 
1935. The ceiling price of steel rails was $43; 
it was recently raised to $46 by the OPA. 
And the same price gyrations are observable 
for all the other steel products. 

The point we want to emphasize is that 
the wages of the steel workers had absolutely 
nothing whatever to do with these sun- 
dry price increases and fluctuations. The 
wages of steel workers have always been 
notorious as the lowest in industry. Up to 
1915 the wages of workers in steel plants ran 
as low as $2 to $2.50 a day—for a 12-hour day. 
Between 1917 and 1920 wages varied from $3 
in 1917 to the highest point—$5.06 in 1920. 
(The 12-hour day and 7-day week—84 hours— 
which had been in effect for years, was not 
abandoned until 1924.) In April 1938 the 
average weekly earnings of steel workers was 
$22.28. From these few data it is clear 
that the high prices of steel rails cannot be 
attributed to the high wages paid in the steel 
production industry. 

Take any other group of factory workers in 
whatever line of goods production they may 
be engaged—suits, shoes, shirts, hats, ties, 
gloves, dresses and wearing apparel for wom- 
en and children, suitcases, paints, rugs, 
carpets, furniture, pottery, etc——and you 
will find that the comparatively small in- 
creases in the quantity of their wages do not 
account for the considerable increase in the 
prices of the goods they produce. We must 
look elsewhere for the seat of the trouble. 


A VENTURE IN FACT FINDING 


It is a great mistake to imagine that the 
present controversy between labor and man- 
agement is of concern and interest only to 
a few thousand corporation managers and 
officials and to a few million organized wage 
earners. No. It is the most important topic 
that has ever been presented to the American 
people; it vitally concerns all of us—every 
man, woman, and child—for the reason that 
the outcome of the controversy will deter- 
mine the economic destiny of this and the 
next generation. 

Reduced to its simplest terms, the present 
fight—for it is nothing less than a fight—’'s 
a desperate attempt on the part of labor to 








preak the shackles of the centuries-old “iron 
law” of wages which the so-called classical 
economists formulated a céntury and a half 
ago, and which, alas, hireling economists have 
defended ever since, namely, that those who 
work are entitled to nothing more than a 
mere subsistence wage—that is to say, just 
enough wages to enable them to meet the cost 
of living. The corollary of this “iron law” of 
wages is that the usufruct of labor and all the 
emoluments and perquisites belong exclu- 
sively to the employers of labor. 

These, therefore, are the two basic and in- 
terlinked questions: Is labor entitled to noth- 
ing more than a bare subsistence level of 
wages, and is it right—is it Just that enormous 
profits be garnered by those who own or con- 
trol the various industries and enterprises? 
Let it be understood that we are friendly to 
legitimate capitalism; we hold that produc- 
tive capital is entitled to a fair and decent 
reward; but we put the emphasis on “fair” 
and “decent.” During the past 50 years, how- 
ever, a system has been developed under 
which profits are collected not only on capital 
actually invested but also on fictitious and 
nonexisting capital. The statistics show 
that the amount of fictitious and nonexisting 
capital entered upon the books of corpora- 
tions is vastly greater than the amount of 
capital actually invested in the various indus- 
tries and business activities. The determina- 
tion to-make a profit on this fictitious and 
nonexisting capital has fastened on our 
country. the twin ‘evilse—high prices and low 
wages. In short, prices are high and wages 
are low because the industrial and other cor- 
porations are grossly overcapitalized. 

What do we mean by overcapitalization? 
We mean the capitalization of corporations 
on the basis of an inflated valuation, that 
is to say—capitalized for an amount largely. 
in excess of the real value of their prop- 
erties and assets. It is an ingenious system 
perfected by that sinister genius and rugged 
individualist, J. Pierpont Morgan. 

This is how the system of overcapitaliza- 
tion works, When Mr. Morgan organized 
the United States Steel Corp. in 1901, he 
caused to be issued nearly a billion dollars 
of securities—stocks and bonds—in excess of 
the actual value of all the properties and 
assets of the several companies merged into 
this one gigantic corporation. We can give 
only a few examples to illustrate the pro- 
cedure. One of the companies whose plants 
and assets had been liberally valued at $19,- 
000,000 was capitalized for $80,000,000. 
Against another company whose properties 
were valued at $33,000,000, $200,000,000 of se- 
curities were issued. Against the properties 
of another company whose total assets 
amounted to $100,000,000, 492,000,000 of 
stocks and bonds were issued. And so on 
for all the other companies taken into the 
consolidation. 

From that time on the overcapitalization 
of all kinds of industries and enterprises 
became general. Manufacturing, mining 
and mercantile industries, railroads, trans- 
portation systems, public utilities, etc., were 
organized, or reorganized, on the ingenious 
basis of overcapitalization. Prices and prof- 
its were computed—not on the amount of 
money invested in whatever properties, but 
on their fictitious valuation—on an amount 
of imaginary capital that had no existence 
and was not employed in production—and 
therefore was not entitled to any reward. 
But in order to continue to reap a profit 
on this non capital, and also pay 
dividends and interest to the holders of the 
securities—stocks and bonds—issued against 
an investment that was never made, it was 
necessary to do two things—keep prices high 
and wages low. There you have the answer. 

The point to be emphasized here is that 
the thing that determines the amount of 
overcapital—and the issuance of stocks and 
bonds—is profits. to Prof. Edward 
Sherwood Mead, “We may define overcapital- 
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ization as that condition in which the par 
value of the securities of a company exceeds 
their actual value based on profits.” In 
short, profits are used as the basis for com- 
puting the amount of overcapitalization. 
The greater the profits—the greater the over- 
capitalization. And the greater the overcap- 
italization, the higher the prices; and the 
higher the prices, the lower the purchasing 
power of wages. 

Why was the system of excessive overcapi- 
talization put into effect? The answer is 
simple—to disguise the immense earnings 
and to conceal the enormous profits that were 
being made. This is the line of reasoning 
that was followed. If a plant actually worth 
$500,000 made a clear profit of, say, $60,000 
in a given year, this was computed not as 12 
percent on $500,000 but as being the equiva- 
lent of 6 percent on $1,000,000—and which, 
according to capitalistic logic, justified rais- 
ing the capitalization to $1,000,000. And if 
the following year (on account of the increase 
in prices) the profits were $120,000 this 
would be computed not as 24 percent on 
$500,000, nor as 12 percent on a mythical 
valuation of $1,000,000, but as 6 percent on an 
arbitrary and fictitious valuation of $2,000,- 
000. And so on. 

We have merely scratched the surface. 
This is no 2ttempt to tell the complete story 
of the dastardly economic crime of over- 
capitalization, and the terrific penalties that 
the people in the role of wage earners and 
consumers have been paying and will be com- 
pelled to pay in all the years to come, in order 
to maintain and support the ingenious and 
outrageous free-enterprise system of over- 
capitalization through which prices have 
been kept high and wages low. 

Our concluding comment is that unless the 
fact-finding committee recently appointed 
by President Truman will make an intelligent 
and honest effort to get at the root of things, 
by going back to their beginnings, nothing of 
permanent worth will be accomplished. 





The Inflation Problem 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAY LeFEVRE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 11, 1946 


Mr. LEFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an article by Mark 
Sullivan which appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune dated February 10. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that Mr. Sullivan’s 
article is most timely and involves one 
of the most important problems facing 
us today. We all agree that we must 
keep down inflation and to do it we have 
to increase production. We cannot in- 
crease production with a continuation of 
strikes. I have tried to impress that fact 
on the labor leaders in my district when 
they criticize my vote for the Case bill. 
I know the great majority of the people, 
workers as well as employers, who sin- 
cerely want to see the Nation’s domestic 
economy pull out of this paralysis, agree 
that legislation was necessary. 

The Case bill may not be perfect, but 
it surely is a start in the right direction. 
If it becomes necessary to keep price con- 
trols a while longer, let us insist that the 
OPA pursue realistic, workable, and rea- 
sonably flexible policies. 
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Fu..t Propuction or Goons Hetp Brest War 


To Bar Rise tn Pricks—Mark SULLIVAN 
Cats DeLay tN Output GREAT DANGER TO 
Untren Srates—Says OPA Crmtncs Seek 
To Prevent RESULT oF INFLATION, Nor To 
Cure Its Causs 


(By Mark Sullivan) 


WasHINGTON, February 9.—President Tru- 
man has asked Congress to extend price 
control—as the law now stands it would 
expire June 30. He asked further that Con- 
gress act promptly, so that businessmen may 
be able to estimate well in advance what 
prices they must pay for materials, and what 
they may charge. 

For promptness of decision, one way or 
the other, the argument is obvious. It would 
be an unnecessary addition to our troubles 
to let business and industry remain in doubt. 
As of today the common assumption is that 
control will be extended. But in the de- 
bate ahead there will be strong argument 
that the better and quicker way out of 
our troubles would be to let prices go free. 

Public understanding of the coming de- 
bate may be helped if there is agreement 
on the underlying factors, including the 
meaning of familiar but loosely used words. 
This writer has received a reproving letter 
from Mr. Ralph Saylor, of Pottstown, Pa., 
who has gone to the dictionary and found 
“inflation” defined as “the excessive and ab- 
normal coinage of money and currency.” 


DEFINITION IS HELD SOUND 


A dictionary is not an authority, though 
it is commonly accepted as such, even by 
courts. A dictionary is a record of usage, 
and because it is that, definitions change 
in successive editions. A future dictionary, 
recording present usage, may say that “in- 
flation” has as many meanings as in fact 
it has in the talk and writing now current. 
To each person the meaning of a word is 
the meaning it has when it arrives in his 
brain through his eye or ear. 

In the definition quoted the word “coinage” 
is obsolete, for most of our money and cur- 
rency is not now coined of metal but printed 
on paper. Yet essentially the definition 1s 
sound. Inflation means an excessive and 
abnormal quantity of money. 

By that definition it is misleading to ask, 
“Will we have inflation?” It is here now. 
Stark figures show it. Before the war the 
amount of currency in circulation—that is, 
money in people’s pockets and merchants’ 
tills—was a little more than $7,000,000,000; 
today it is more than $26,000,000,000. Before 
the war the amount in checking accounts in 
banks was some $27,000,000,000; today it is 
some $69,000,000,000. 

In the light of these figures the pl=ase 
used by many, including President Truman, 
“preventing inflation,” is misleading. What 
is meant is averting the consequences of in- 
fiation. And the particular consequence 
many have in mind is rise in prices. The 
problem is how to prevent, or at least amel- 
jorate, rise in prices. 

Facing that problem, we encounter a for- 
midable condition, namely, scarcity of goods. 
The twin condition—scarcity of goods cou- 
pled with abundarice of money—is a perfect 
mechanism for causing high prices. 

For cure, we have put official ceilings on 
prices. But that—and this is important to 
grasp—is merely an attempt to prevent the 
result, it is not a cure of the cause. For 
curing the cause, the surest practicable way 
is to increase the quantity of goods. Upon 
this there is growing agreement, and this 
agreement, eliminating many fallacies, is the 
starting point for sound decision and effec- 
tive action. 

Full production of goods by industry is our 
great need, the postponement of it our 
great danger. For the postponement, there 
are several causes. The most obvious is the 


strikes. But, assuming the strikes will be 
ended somehow, the question to be decided 
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by Congress, in replying to President Tru- 
man's request for extension of price control 
is: Would the extention work for greater and 
prompter production of goods in the greatest 
possible quantity, or the contrary? 


CONGRESS FACES DILEMMA 


Answering that question, Congress faces a 
dilemma and a paradox. Ending price con- 
trol would most certainly result in an in- 
crease of prices. But to that, advocates of 
the ending make a reply. They say that the 
increase in prices would be only temporary; 
that presently, with goods being produced in 
great quantity, prices would gradually fall. 

The difference between temporary effects 
and long-term ones is at the heart of the de- 
bate, with the two frequently confused. Ad- 
vocates of continued price control say that 
the continuation would be only temporary, 
that as soon as goods are produced in great 
quantity the control would be dropped. 
That position is taken by Price Administrator 
Chester Bowles. To this, opponents say that 
the continued control will of itself prevent 
production in great quantity, because control 
checks freedom of enterprise. 

The debate is confused by the existence of 
a school of thought which believes in price 
control for its own sake, and believes gen- 
erally in greater control by Government over 
many phases of industry. If the ending of 
price control were left to this school of 
thought, the ending would be never. The 
school does not include President Truman. 
No one could question the sincerity of his 
belief, frequently expressed in plain words, 
that Government controls, not only of prices, 
but others, should be ended as soon as prac- 
ticable. 





Warship “Iowa” Makes Record 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1946 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orb I include herewith a splendid article 
relating to ships of the United States 
Navy which took part in World War II 
and which bear the names of Iowa land- 
marks: 


Warsuip “Iowa” Makes RECORD—FIGHTING 
VESSEL ACTIVE IN DRIVE AGAINST JAPAN 

When the history of World War II is writ- 
ten ships of the United States Navy bearing 
names of Iowa la: dmarks will play a promi- 
nent part. 

Foremost among the 22 ships bearing 
names of cities, counties, and rivers of the 
State, was the 45,000-tom battleship Jowa. 

One of the most powerful units of the 
fleet, the Jowa was commissioned on Feb- 
ruary 22, 1943, at the New York Navy Yard. 
On March 24, 1943, she put to sea on her 
shake-down cruise with 3,000 officers and 
men. 

The Iowa carried the late President Roose- 
velt to north Africa for the historic confer- 
ence with Winston Churchill and Joseph 
Stalin at Tehran, Iran, in November 1943. 

JOINS PACIFIC FLEET 

On January 2, 1944, she sailed from Chesa- 
peake Bay for the Pacific. Passing through 
the Panama Canal, the Jowa arrived at Funa- 
futi, Ellice Islands, and took part in the am- 
phibious assault against Kwajalein Atoll in 


the Marshall Islands. On February 4, 1944, 
when the operation was completed she en- 
tered the anchorage at Majuro Atoll. 

On March 18, 1944, the Jowa sortied from 
Majuro Island and helped bombard Mille 
Atoll. There she received her only damage of 
the war. Two Jap shells struck her, one 
bursting on the deck with small damage and 
the other entering the ship’s side, bursting 
in an empty compartment. The only casu- 
alty was one man with a cut face. 

In support of Task Force 58, the ship was 
in position with carriers of the group, on 
March 30, 1944, as they launched air strikes 
on Palau and on Woleai Islands, of the Caro- 
line group. The next action found the same 
force setting course for Humboldt Bay, New 
Guinea, where they supported landings by 
striking at Hollandia, Aitape, and Wakde 
during the period of April 22-28. 


SERVES AS FLAGSHIP 


Turning northward, approach was made on 
Truk and on the 29th air strikes were car- 
ried out. .Two days later with the Iowa 
serving as flagship the island of Ponape was 
bombarded. 

The Marianas compaign, culminating in 
the invasion of Saipan, Tinian, and Guam, 
found the Jowa still in the support units of 
Task Force 58 carrying on air strikes against 
those islands and in the bombardment group 
that blasted Tinian on June 13. 

There followed, June 19-21, the battle of 
the Philippine Sea, often called the “Mari- 
anas turkey shoot” by Navy fliers who shot 
down nearly 500 planes and inflicted severe 
damage on Jap carrier and fleet units, 


SUPPORTS OPERATIONS 


July 1944 was spent in Marianas’ waters, 
supporting operations on Saipan and Guam 
and carrying out an air strike on Palau on 
the 24th. Early in August the force retired 
to Eniwetok. 

Under way again early in September, now 
a part of the Third Pleet, the Jowa arrived 
for an attack on the middle Philippine Is- 
lands on September 12. Turning eastward, 
she struck the Palaus on September 17 in sup- 
port of the landing operations on Peleliu 
Island. Four days later, in position 80 miles 
offshore, air strikes were made against Luzon. 

Moving southward on the 24th, the Visayas 
Islands were again targets for the carrier 
planes, followed by retirement of the force to 
Saipan and then Ulithi Atoll. 


SERVES AS PRESS SHIP 


In October 1944 the Jowa commenced serv- 
ing as press ship for the fleet. From her 
modern radio broadcasting room, teletype, 
and wirephoto facilities, the leading news- 
papermen and radio commentators of the 
United States and Allied Nations transmitted 
first-hand news of the war at sea. 

On October 10 the Jowa, with other units 
of Task Force 38, arrived in position off Oki- 
nawa and began a series of air strikes against 
the Ryukyus and Formosa. 

On October 18 aircraft were launched from 
a position north of Luzon for attacks on that 
island in preparation for the Leyte invasion. 
At the beginning of the battle for Leyte Gulf 
the Iowa steamed in toward the central 
Philippines, with carrier-launching aircraft 
which attacked the Japanese central force 
headed for San Bernardine Straits. 


CONTINTES SUPPORT 


During the remainder of October and 
through November the forces of which the 
Iowa was a part continued to give air support 
in the Philippines area with repeated strikes. 
Air attacks from the fast carriers were con- 
tinued through December, but the Jowa suf- 
fered shaft trouble and was ordered to the 
States for navy yard overhatl, arriving in 
San Francisco January 15, 1945. 

Leaving Hunters Point drydock, San Fran- 
cisco, March 19, 1945, the Jowa joined Task 
Force 58 off Okinawa. On May 12, the force 
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retired briefly to Ulithi, but returned to the 
area off the Ryukyus and struck southern 
Kyushu with repeated air strikes. About 
June 13, retirement was made to Leyte. 
Departing from Leyte July 1, the support 
force, with the Jowa serving as flagship, 
moved into position off Japan for sustained 
air attacks upon the homeland which con- 
tinued intermittently until August 15. 


ATTACKS STEEL MILLS 

The first air strike was made on Tokyo 
on July 10. The next against northern 
Honshu and Hokkaido on the 14th. On July 
15, the Jowa did her part in blasting the stee] 
mills and other targets of Muroran, Hok- 
kaido. On the 17th she bombarded Hitachi, 
Honshu. The Jowa fired more than 600 tons 
of ammunition in these two bombardments. 

Rejoining the carriers again, they struck 
Tokyo on the 18th. The next air attack was 
on July 24 against the Dure-Dobe area. 
These attacks continued throughout the re- 
maining days of July, and included the 
Nagoya and Tokyo areas. 

On August 15 word of the Japanese sur- 
render halted air attacks prepared for the 
Tokyo and Nagoya area. 

On August 27, 3 years to the day after her 
launching, with her log reading 190,313 miles, 
the Iowa dropped anchor in Sahami Wan, 
an open bay, 30 miles southwest of Tokyo. 
On August 20 she moved into Tokyo Bay, and 
there acted as one of the support ships for 
the first landings on the Japanese home is- 
lands on August 30. 

Along with the Jowa, the heavy cruiser 
Des Moines, the frigates Burlington and 
Davenport, the gunboat Dubuque, the cargo 
ship Red Oak Victory, and the net cargo ship 
Keokuk were taking part in important ac- 
tions around the world. 

Christened with names of counties of the 
State were the following: Cargo ships 
Muscatine and Appanoose, the attack cargo 
ship Union, and the attack transports Clay, 
Fayette, Fremont, Warren, Wayne, Adair, 
Shelby, Grundy, Clinton, and Audubon. 

Bearing names of rivers were the gasoline 
tankers Maquoketa and Nodaway. 





Marine Corps Record in Demobilization 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1946 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, at the time General Eisenhower 
and Admiral Nimitz reviewed the status 
of the demobilization in the Army and 
the Navy for Members of the Congress 
at the Library auditorium, I was struck 
by the fact that nobody said anything 
about the Marine Corps. 

I said as much to the majority leader, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. McCormack], who promptly sug- 
gested to Admiral Nimitz that a state- 
ment on the situation in the Marine 
Corps be prepared for me. I discussed 
the matter with Admiral Nimitz and 
with Brig. Gen. Merriti; A. Edson, United 
States Marine Corps, pointing out the 
then prevalent questions about the large 
body of marines in north China. 

Subsequently, a statement on the sta- 
tus of demobilization in the Marine Corps 








was prepared for me by the Command- 
ant of the Marine Corps, which I desire 
to place in the ConGRESSIONAL Recorp for 
its historical value and general infor- 
mation. 

It will be noted from the statement 
that the Marines have reduced from a 
peak of 484,000 men at VJ-day to 301,070, 
as of January 11, and that as of that 
date, the Corps has discharged 48,000 
more than originally planned and was 6 
weeks ahead of its demobilization sched- 
ule. 

On the other hand, the marines who 
went, into China were obliged to re- 
main longer than was anticipated, with 
the result that high-point men among 
them were not released as early as men 
of similar service in Japan, where re- 
placements were made more easily. 

The crediting of points for discharge is 
the same in the Marine Corps as in the 
Army, but the Marine Corps has been 
able to reduce its separation score more 
rapidly at times. The present critical 
score for discharge in the Marines is 45 
points. 

The letter and statement from General 
Vandegrift referred to are inserted at 
this point with permission of the House: 


HEADQUARTERS, UNITED STATES 
MARINE Corps, 
Washington, 
The Honorable Francis Case, 
House of Representatives. 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Me. Case: Following Fleet Ad- 
miral Nimitz’s statement to Members of 
Congress concerning Navy demobilization, 
you requested information relative to the 
Marine Corps’ demobilization system, par- 
ticularly as it applies to China. 

Pursuant to that request I am sending you 
the information herewith by Brig. Gen. Mer- 
ritt A. Edson, United States Marine Corps: 

(a) The Marine Corps point system for 
discharge is identical with the Army’s insofar 
as the crediting of points is concerned. The 
Marine Corps has, however, been able to 
reduce the critical score for separation slightly 
earlier than the Army. 

The Marine Corps point system has uni- 
versal application within the corps. This 
means that, regardiess of whether a marine 
is serving within the continental United 
States, a Pacific island, Japan or China, the 
same rules, and requirements for separation 
are applied to him. 

The present discharge score is 50 points for 
male officer and enlisted personnel. 

(b) At the time the Marine Corps forces 
entered Japan and China, those forces con- 
tained a large percentage of high-point men 
who had participated in fighting across the 
Pacific, 

The initial Marine Corps occupying forces 
in Japan and China were of almost equal 
strength. In the case of Japan, there has 
been a reduction in the strength of Marine 
Corps forces as a result of which almost all 
high-point men have been withdrawn. 

On the other hand, in China there has been 
no substantial reduction in Marine Corps 
strength, with the result that high-point men 
have remained in China longer than they did 
in Japan. 

Two other factors aggravated this condi- 
tion. For a while it appeared that the ma- 
rines would be withdrawn from China at an 
early date. Therefore, only small numbers 
of replacements were ordered to China until 
it became evident that the marines would 
be there longer than was contemplated 
originally, 

I know you understand that the time re- 
quired to transport men to China as re- 
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placements and thereafter to return the 
high-point men who have been relieved from 
China to the United States for separation, 
was a controlling factor in the speed with 
which men from China could be discharged. 

{c) More than 11,000 replacements have 
arrived in China since the Ist of December. 
Some of these replacements were obtained 
through redistribution of low-point person- 
nel in the Pacific. The majority were 
shipped from the United States. Additional 
replacements have recently arrived at other 
destinations in the Pacific and more are en 
route. 

As a result of the replacement program, the 
majority of the 50-point men in the Marine 
Corps, including those from China, will be 
discharged in January and practically all of 
the remainder will be discharged in Feb- 
ruary. 

(ad) The Marine Corps has already an- 
nounced that on February 1 it will reduce 
discharge requirements from 50 to 45 points. 
Pursuant to this reduction, 28,000 additional 
men will become eligible for discharge on 
February 1. 

Whenever the Marine Corps tasks permit 
further point reduction in order to speed 
separations. such reductions will be made. 
No announcement thereof will be made until 
shortly before the effective date in order that 
the expectations of those to be separated 
will not be frustrated by unforeseen contin- 
gencies which might arise. 

(e) The Marine Corps strength on VJ-day 
was approximately 484,000. 

Between that time and January 11, 199,640 
personnel, or about 41 percent of the VJ- 
day strength, were released. During that 
period the Marine Corps discharged 48,000 
more personnel than original plans indi- 
cated could be released. 

I am pleased to advise you that at this time 
the Marine Corps is actually 6 weeks ahead 
of its planned demobilization schedule. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. A. VANDEGRIFT. 


Data on U. S. Marine Corps demobilization 
(Compiled as of Jan. 11, 1946) 





Marine Corps strength VJ-day_....- 484, 631 
Demobilization by months: . 
BEER dicho ntbnitebbeinnned- tiha 4,135 
a ea ictaedentataes 19, 555 
aticadlicdineessartinttecastomarernes 44, 605 
I rsisth ccectiiminmacuece 61, 238 
Se hiciihittch:intnbashitnnieminivendial 54, 007 
January (1-11, inclusive)_..-.. 16, 100 

A ccraecth hese cabaneiat nee. 199, 640 
Joining since VJ-day: ba caw 
Selective service.............. 16,957 
First enlistments._............ 9, 210 
pO a 271,057 
Ra eerncenaictenaeameneidicen 17, 224 
Marine Corps strength, present_.... 301, 070 


1 Last call on selective service in November. 
*Included in both VJ-day and present 
strength. 
PRESENT DISTRIBUTION 
Marine Corps strength in United 


States, available_..._- iaiabibsbdadai celeb eatin 119, 461 
Eligible for discharge, 50 points. 6,926 


Eligible for discharge, but re- 


tained (specialists) .......... 419 
Eligible for discharge, other 

WE EE SE co nemanenemee 993 
Eligible for overseas duty_._--. 26, 069 
Not eligible for overseas duty... 72, 541 
Women’s Reserve.........-_... 8, 303 


Arrived from overseas, not re- 
flected in strength returns... 


8, 210 
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PRESENT DISTRIBUTION—continued 








Marine Corps strength overseas_.... 129, 770 
Fleet Marine Force: aaa 
IE i cetiareensteet beet tneescety -e--. 45,981 
SIT Titi teasind eiinshninietmenteivinanaien 25, 152 
EE Se Nes sete ocneterct nis 50, 343 
etniiis shtietdsdince<d 121, 476 
Non-Fleet Marine Force: ve 
Pacific, island commands, 
UIE. WIN atest omenseneenmn 6, 150 
ecient telat eee 1, 234 
i teen ere 7,384 
Ships detachments approxi- wer 
adler een ealie , 000 


Nonavailables (hospitalized, re- 
cruits in training, in transit, 





etc. (approximately) )-....--_ 46, 839 

ET etre ach cacemenninatiaecettnetena 301, 070 
Overseas, eligible for discharge— 

it de theneattadinmemntiianpnemacues 23, 209 
In transit to United States (ap- 

oy pS eee 20, 000 

Under orders (approximately)... 3,209 
Planned rate of return from over- 

Dee tachanncqnnpmegbiieaneanttbhits 59, 101 
January (majority of 50-point 
men will be discharged this 

SN eit haere esereeed cadhuat eee 24, 219 
February (practically all 50- 

point will be discharged)..... 6, 102 

Se etiatin ainias sins ce pintitenincrannggrioens 11,149 

iat casted Raalan orth ienciptinienianeteenas 8, 039 

std tise Nh ci ssa ence 0s tnettenee cecdeentncte a 7, 596 

RG Mira tenets tlasstosapa nce nck asi cntensopncen 1 


Note.—At present, Marine Corps demobili- 
zation is 6 weeks ahead of the planned sched- 
ule. Forty-eight thousand officers and men 
have been sparated from the corps in excess 
of the scheduled demobilization plan. 
Relative strengths of Regulars, Re- 

serve, and selective service: 

Regular Marines (voluntary en- 


I inka otc anentdus- 77, 041 
Reserve Marines (voluntary en- 

eit eth eitcnidincinn 177, 000 
Selective service............._- 7, 029 

WEE actdambbnceninensdasd 301, 070 


Recruited and reenlisted (Jan. 1 to 
9) 206Gy CRUE O) a cecctincccmedse 





The Wheat Problem 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 11, 1946 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, the suggestion that the 
country meet what apparently is an ex- 
treme shortage of wheat by shifting from 
white-flour bread to dark bread is caus- 
ing the country great concern. This is 
especially true in that section of the 
country where wheat is the major crop 
and where most of us are familiar with 
the fact that there is no shortage of 
wheat. 
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Under unanimous consent, I include 
herewith a statement taken from the 
St. Paul Fioneer Press in which Mr. 
Thatcher, one of the great cooperative 
leaders and authorities on farm ques- 
tions, offers a solution for this problem: 


WHEAT LO4NS BY FARMERS PROPOSED—THATCHER 
SUGGESTS GOVERNMENT BORROW GRAIN IN 
EMERGENCY 

(By Alfred D. Stedman) 


Government borrowing of wheat from 
farmers to smash the current relief shortage 
was proposed to President Truman's special 
Cabinet committee in a surprise move 
Wednesday night by M. W. Thatcher, cooper- 
ative grain leader of St. Paul. 

The surprise plan for cracking the wheat 
shortage, so that millions of starving people 
in the war-torn countries can be fed, was 
submitted to Secretary of Commerce Wallace, 
who is « member of the President’s special 
supercommittee on wheat. Secretary Wallace 
has started to work on the plan. 

It offers a way out of controversial remedies 
proposed, such as requiring a shift from white 
flour and bread to brown flour and bread, 
which Wednesday caused Philip W. Pillsbury 
to protest directly to the President. 

The proposal by Thatcher, who is general 
manager of the Farmers’ Union Grain Ter- 
minal Association, is brand new and is a wide 
departure from all of the other plans that 
hitherto have been under intensive study in 
Washington. 

Thatcher is understood to have discussed 
the plan directly with Washington by long 
distance telephone Wednesday. 

Under the plan, the Government would 
call upon farmers throughout the West who 
still hold wheat to lend it to the Govern- 
ment. The Government would pay nominal 
interest or none at all on the loans of wheat. 
The loans would be repaid to farmers, not in 
the form of wheat but as cash at full face 
value of the wheat, whenever the farmers 
wished it repaid. 

Since wheat is at ceilings, the value would 
not change unless the ceilings were changed 
during the period of the loan. 

The genius of the surprise plan is that it 
goes to the heart of the income-tax difficulty 
which now is encouraging large numbers of 
farmers to hang onto their wheat until a 
new crop is in sight next summer or fall. 

About 85,000,000 bushels are estimated to 
be held on farms in North Dakota alone, 
and the total in all States is about 200,- 
000,000 bushels. 

The income-tax trouble is that, if farm- 
ers should sell their wheat holdings now, and 
then under later pressure from the Govern- 
ment should sell their new 1946 crop before 
January 1, they would concentrate the in- 
come from two crops in 1 year. That 
would run their income taxes up in the 
surtax brackets. As a result, some would 
have virtually to give away the return on a 
considerable part of the two crops. But by 
choosing just when to take repayment in 
cash of the loan of wheat, the farmer could 
take it at such a time as to assure that he 
would pay taxes on income from only one 
crop of wheat in 1 year. 

The situation is illustrated by the case of 
a farmer having in storage on his farm wheat 
worth $8,000. If he should respond now to 
Government pleas to sell, then should raise 
another equally valuable crop this year and 
also should respond to Government pressure 
to sell that before next January 1, he would 
have a 1946 taxable income of $16,000, 
which would run his taxes into high figures. 
But if he should lend his $8,000 crop to the 
Government, he could accept payment on it 
this year and pay a tax on the $8,000, and 
then lend his second crop to the Govern- 
ment and accept repayment of that next 
year, again paying the tax on the income 
from one crop, 


Ultimately, however, the farmer would 
have to pay a tax on 2 years’ wheat crops 
in 1 year, for there is no loophole in the 
plan for missing a year’s taxes. However, 
farmers are not looking for recent bumper 
crops and high prices to continue indefi- 
nitely. So they expect the tax problem 
would largely solve itself. 

The present tax situation is due to three 
factors. The first two are the big yields and 
the good prices that have combined to in- 
crease Federal income taxes. The third is 
the fact that many farmers held over their 
1945 wheat crop into 1946, either in order to 
take advantage of lower income taxes this 
year, or in expectation of higher wheat prices 
or through difficulties in getting rail trans- 
portation. 

It is to crack loose the dam-up of wheat 
on the farms that Thatcher now has proposed 
his novel plan of asking farmers to lend 
their wheat. 

Thatcher also asserts that further steps 
will be necessary. These include, he says, 
cracking the jam of railroad transportation, 
and letting farmers know definitely and 
promptly that wheat price ceilings are to 
stick. These steps combined with the wheat 
borrowing should get the wheat moving to 
seaboard in the volume needed by the Gov- 
ernment for relief, he says. 

Thatcher has called the National Associa- 
tion of Grain Cooperatives, of which he is 
president, to meet in Chicago Friday and 
Saturday to consider united recommenda- 
tions to meet the shortage. Thatcher de- 
clares there is enough wheat to meet the 
needs, and that the problem is to get farm- 
ers to release it. That is the purpose of the 
unusual proposal for Government borrowing 
of wheat that he now has worked out. 

One of the plans hitherto proposed has 
been for calling the Government’s loans on 
wheat, in order to get the wheat as collateral 
or induce farmers to sell. 





Farmers Know the Farm Facts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 11, 1946 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, during the 
war, whenever the American people 
wanted a fresh insight into the progress 
of the Allies action on either the diplo- 
matic or battle fronts, they heard it from 
Churchill. Our administration kept it 
dark. It seems that in peace also we 
are going to have to get our news from 
British sources. 

While we have been aware of the suf- 
fering and hunger of the war-torn coun- 
tries of Europe, we also have been led to 
believe that the billions we appropri- 
ated for UNRRA and the military oc- 
cupation forces were adequately han- 
dling the situation. Remember the re- 
cent campaign of Mr. Lehman? 

Now from the tongue of Lord Halifax, 
speaking before the food processors and 
distributors of America at Atlantic City, 
we learn “that we are not far off from 
famine in Europe.” Immediately there- 
after President Truman announces that 
our Nation’s food supplies must be ra- 
tioned. An ironical twist is that Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Anderson, who has 
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blown hot and cold on the food shortages, 
during this meeting failed to say a word 
about the food crisis. In fact, from his 
report the food representatives were 
hopeful over the outlook. 

Naturally, we are all willing to do 
everything we can to relieve the suffering 
of the stricken populations of Europe. 

Farmers of this country know the 
farm facts of life. If the administra- 
tion were to learn them, perhaps both 
domestically and abroad our food short- 
ages could be alleviated. 

The farmers, however, have serious 
cause for confusion over what the ad- 
ministration will do next on farm 
policies. But they are not confused 
about farming. Feed for the farmer and 
food for the family table are two differ- 
ent things. You cannot have beefsteak 
or fried chicken without first having feed 
on the farm. It takes the farmer to 
know how to get these things produced. 
We were not getting enough milk and 
butter recently because the farmer was 
not getting enough for his butterfat. He 
sent his milk to the ice cream manufac- 
turers. There is an unprofitable price 
ceiling on butterfat. Under the price 
ceilings, the farmer could make more 
after paying for his feed, the cost of 
growing it, and feeding it to his cows, 
by selling whole milk. For the same 
reason, corn is not reaching the feed 
market—administration red tape and 
unreasonable price controls. 

The administration must realistically 
appraise the farmer’s problem which is 
based on supply and demand, with a legi- 
timate profit, or we will flounder into 
deeper water. In a few short weeks the 
farmer will be working his ground for 
the coming season’s planting. What 
can he expect from the administration? 
More Ceilings and controls on his produc- 
tion, or a freer rein to produce the crops 
essential to the health and well-being of 
this country and the people abroad. 





Dental Health for the Nation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE E. OUTLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 11, 1946 


Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent years two bills authorizing the ap- 
propriation of Federal funds for dentai 
research have been introduced into the 
Congress and have failed to pass. It is 
inconceivable to me that Congress could 
have overlooked the imp-riance of such 
measures; that Congress could actually 
fail to consider legislation that would be 
of such direct benefit to every human be- 
ing, that could quite conceivably have to 
do with lengthening our lives and those 
of our friends, relatives, and acquaint- 
ances, 








Dental defects are the most common of 
all physical ailments. At one time or 
another all of us, as has nearly everyone 
alive, have suffered pain, discor.fort, and 
direct or indirect impairment to our to- 
tal health, as a result of dental troubles. 
In many sections of our cointry dental 
manpower is shockingly inadequate. 
Many Americans cannot pay the price 
of dental health. Such things must be 
remedied. 

The prevention and control of dental 
disease needs perfecting. This depends 
on research. It came as a surprise to me 
to find out that we actually know rela- 
tively little about the causes of decay of 
the teeth and diseases of their support- 
ing structures, though many tooth-paste 
ads have tried to convince me that my 
cavities resulted from a failure to use 
that particular product. 

There are two bills now before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Education and Labor 
which would immeasurably aid dental 
health in this country. If the Senate 
would act, these bills will eventually come 
to us in the House of Representatives 
for consideration. 

S. 190 provides for a Federal appro- 
priation to equip a National Institute of 
Dental Research in the United States 
Public Health Service. This institute 
would seek every means to promote and 
stimulate research and would itself work 
on the causes, diagnosis, and treatment 
of dental diseases. The institute would 
endeavor to coordinate other research so 
that its results could be used most effec- 
tively. 

Additional appropriations are author- 
ized, in this measure, to foster dental 
research in other public and private 
agencies, and to provide grants-in-aid to 
universities, hospitals, and laboratories. 

S. 1099 authorizes appropriations to 
enable both the Surgeon General of the 
United States and State and municipal 
health authorities to engage in an active 
campaign of dental-health education, to 
institute and maintain dental-health 
programs, and to care for school children. 
This also is of major importance for past 
research has demonstrated that dental 
defects in later life will be much less 
prevalent if the individual has had su- 
perior treatment as a child. 

One of my constituents, Dr. Harry R. 
Hancock, of Santa Barbara, Calif., an 
outstanding dentist and a member of the 
California Dental Association, wrote the 
following in a letter to me regarding the 
need for the passage of S. 1099 and S. 190: 

Dental decay is not as spectacular as some 
of the diseases for which we spend huge sums 
on research, but certainly it is more uni- 
versal and economically it is much more cost- 
ly to our people. We cannot afford, it seems 
to me, to pass up any chance at controlling 
this health menace. 


Health is as necessary to us as the food 
we eat or the air we breathe. If there are 
human beings who cannot secure health 
because they cannot afford it, if health 
can be supplied to all our people more 
efficiently with the Government’s aid, 
then it is one of the first responsibilities 
of the Government to do all in its power 
to make a healthy Nation possible. I 
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cannot believe that the Congress will re- 
fuse to face its primary duty to the 
people. 





Governors of South Dakota, Wyoming, 
and Nebraska File Brief With United 
Nations Organization on Subject of 
Locating the World Capital 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 8, 1946 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the great wave of protests which has de- 
veloped over the recommendations of the 
UNO site committee that the new world 
capital be located in an area taken from 
Connecticut and New York after uproot- 
ing the residents and business establish- 
ments from that historic and densely 
populated area, I believe the Congress 
and the country will be interested in 
reading the following brief, whicl: is now 
on file with the United Nations Organ- 
ization in London: 


Brier ON THE SuByect OF LOCATION OF THE 
PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS ORGANIZATION 


(Submitted in behalf of the beautiful Black 
Hills mountain country of South Dakota, 
Wyoming, and Nebraska—Presented to and 
filed with Dr. Stoyan Gravilovic, chairman 
of Interim Site Committee of United Na- 
tions Organization, at New York, N. Y., 
January 31, 1946, by M. Q. Sharpe, Gov- 
ernor of South Dakota, for the States of 
South Dakota, Nebraska, and Wyoming in 
which: States is the beautiful Black Hills 
mountain country) 


INTRODUCTORY 


None of the committees or subcommittees 
of the United Nations has yet discovered 
the location which the United Nations need 
for their permanent headquarters. In the 
northeastern part of the United States of 
America to which their. investigation has 
been limited they can only take the best they 
can get; they are unable to get what the 
United Nations need. The reason for this is 
that what the United Nations need for a per- 
manent headquarters does not exist in the 
northeastern United States. It does not exist 
along either of the coasts of the United States 
nor within the range of influence of any 
single great city of the United States. This 
brief will show that it does exist within the 
beautiful Black Hills mountain country of 
South Dakota, Wyoming, and Nebraska. 
Keep in mind that we are going to speak 
of what the United Nations need; not what 
is the best they can get in some restricted 
area. 

In formulating this brief we shall assume 
that the United Nations Organization will 
succeed and will be a permanent world gov- 
ernment growing in its importance and do- 
minion as the nations commence to expe- 
rience the benefits of centralized world con- 
trol, We shall assume that the United Na- 
tions Organization is destined to be a great, 
continuing, growing influence for good 
throughout the world and throughout the 
future. The steps that it takes now and 
the direction which those in charge now give 
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it must therefore be considered with the ever- 
present idea of a great, powerful, growing 
organization with world-wide jurisdiction 
and control. 

With these introductory ideas in mind we 
take our first step in reasoning on the sub- 
ject of where the permanent headquarters 
ought to be. 


WHAT IS THE WORLD ENTITLED TO FROM THE 
VIEWPOINT OF TRAVEL DISTANCE TO AND FROM 
ITS PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS? 


If a spot could be found which by mathe- 
matical computation could be determined as 
being more equally convenient from travel- 
distance standpoint to all the nations of the 
Organization than any other spot on the 
globe, it would have to be accepted as the 
proper spot if this one factor alone were in- 
volved. This spot exists in the midcontinent 
area of the United States of America, accord- 
ing to the world map which we heretofore 
submitted to the Preparatory Commission of 
the United Nations Organization as a part 
of our invitation to locate the headquarters 
in the beautiful Black Hills mountain coun- 
try. (See world map and array of arguments 
on file with the United Nations Organization 
Secretariat.) 

It must be assumed that all the nations of 
the world will travel to and from their head- 
quarters. In years to come some nations now 
weak will grow in strength and power; some 
now strong will decline; changes will occur 
in these factors but changes will not occur 
in the land mass or distances between land 
areas on the globe. Therefore, a location 
having the indisputable permanent factor of 
being the most equally accessible to all the 
member nations should be one of the first 
and continuing considerations of those vested 
with the power of deciding this important 
question for all time to come. The midconti- 
nent area of the United States of America 
holds this indisputable permanent factor. 
The map proves it. It exists that way because 
of the shape of the land mass of the world 
and the way such land mass is divided into 
nations. 

The beautiful Black Hills mountain coun- 
try is almost in the center of mid-continent 
North America. A headquarters there would 
be within two or three hundred miles of 
British-Canadian territory; within a few 
hundred miles of Russian territory; close to 
all South American countries; more con- 
veniently located to all the nations of the 
world considered in the aggregate than any 
other spot that has been investigated for the 
location. Move to any other location and 
you are penalizing some country of the world 
with extra travel, for the benefit of some 
other country. You are the trustees of this 
important decision now and for the future. 
Recognizing this self-evident factor of the 
decision and giving it due consideration and 
weight hereafter is one of the duties with 
which the people of the world have entrusted 
you. 


IN ADDITION TO ITS FAVORABLE GEOGRAPHICAL 
LOCATION THE BEAUTIFUL BLACK HILLS MOUN- 
TAIN COUNTRY HAS CLIMATIC AND HEALTH- 
FUL LIVING CONDITIONS UNEXCELLED ANY- 
WHERE IN THE WORLD 


The most favorable location from view- 
point of geography may not alone control the 
decision. Other factors must coexist with it. 
Those who will attend at the world head- 
quarters permanently or transiently should 
have good climatic conditions and healthful 
living conditions. Few places on earth equal 
and none surpass the beautiful Black Hills 
mountain country in the possession of both 
of these. Their climate is a Temperate Zone 
climate. It has all the distinctive seasons 
of spring, summer, fall, and winter. You 
can choose your own altitude from the sur- 
rounding grassy plains at an elevation of 
2,400 feet to the tip of Mount Harney, 7,242 
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feet.’ The country is one of varied terrain, 
from level plains to rolling hills, to mountain 
country, with long fiat valleys, mountain 
plateaus, abundantly covered with forests 
of giant ponderosa pine and other forest 
trees. Rivers, lakes, and mountain streams 
furnish the finest of pure water. This 
variety of elevation, terrain, and land cover- 
age by great forests modifies any extremes 
of heat or cold so that the beautiful Black 
Hills mountain country possesses one of the 
most equable, salubrious, and energizing cli- 
mates to be found any place on earth. 

The statistical arguments as to health show 
South Dakota as number one State of the 
Union. Its soldiers and sailors in the recent 
war were the healthiest of ali furnished by 
this country for the war. There has never 
been an epidemic of any kind in the beau- 
tiful Black Hills mountain country. 

As you proceed with your investigation and 
analysis of the important subject of location 
of permanent headquarters, note those two 
important factors for the beautiful Black Hills 
mountain country: 1. Most favorable location 
from viewpoint of equality of travel distance; 
2. Unexcelled climatic and health conditions. 


THE NATIONS OF THE WORLD SHOULD HAVE AT- 
TRACTIVE INTERESTING SCENERY AND RECREA- 
TIONAL FEATURES AT THEIR PERMANENT HEAD- 
QUARTERS 


In the last normal year of tourist travel 
before the war more than one million tourists 
visited the beautiful Black Hills mountain 
country. These came from all over the United 
States, from Canada, Mexico, South America, 
Honolulu, and to some extent from the world 
at large. The reason they came is that they 
had learned of the attractive, interesting 
scenery and the pleasant living and travel 
conditions. Tourist travel to the beautiful 
Black Hills mountain country has been grow- 
ing greatly each year as the knowiedge of its 
content and environment spreads. 

Generally the scenery can be described as 
grand, majestic, colossai, towering, impres- 
sive. The things that produce these reac- 
tions upon you are: long flat valleys girdled 
with pine, birch, aspen, cedar, oak and nu- 
merous other beautiful trees; towering moun- 
tain peaks of gray granite whose jagged out- 
lines stick up into the sky through belts of 
deep green ponderosa pine forests; forest 
fioors like a Brussels carpet from the ac- 
cumulation of ages of the annual shedding of 
needles and bark by the forest trees; beauti- 
ful crystal mountain streams and lakes, with 
their fishing, boating, surf riding, and ele- 
gant resorts, hotels and cabins rapidly grow- 
ing to meet the ever-increasing tourist travel; 
ski ways for winter sports; granite natural 
statuary resembling castles, towers, pinna- 
cles and pillars of heroic size; the beautiful 
and interesting Mount Rushmore statuary of 
the faces of Washington, Lincoln, Jefferson 
and Roosevelt carved out of the mountain 
side to the scale of men 460 feet tall; beauti- 
ful and interesting underground caves of 
limestone, exposing crystals, prisms, and 
colors of rare and interesting beauty, many 
of these developed with lighting and path- 
ways for miles underground. Here are found 
gold, . silver, tin, manganese, mica, agate, 
beryl, bentonite, feldspar, and other precious 
and useful substances. Herds of buffalo, deer, 
elk, antelope, big horn sheep, and flocks of 
pheasants, ducks and partridge are a part of 
this area which is, literally, 5,000 square miles 
of country filled with all the interesting speci- 
mens of the animal, mineral, and vegetable 
kingdoms, and within easy travel distances of 
cities like Denver, Omaha, Cheyenne, Min- 
neapolis, Chicago. Located within the area 
itself are many thriving, growing cities and 
towns of smaller size. All these, together 
with the numerous resorts, camping, boating, 
bathing, and recreational sites, are connected 
by a fine system of State highways open for 
travel and kept in good travel condition the 
year around. 


The beautiful Black Hills mountain coun- 
try has an individuality and a unique set- 
ting in midcontinent America, which for 
years has made it the wonder and delight 
of all who see and experience its many at- 
tractive, pleasant, and interesting features. 
It is cosmopolitan in its physical content 
and environment, containing mining, lum- 
bering, agriculture, herding, milling, manu- 
facturing, processing, transportation, and 
communication facilities of modern kinds. 
All the great occupations and professions of 
man are active within the area. It is re- 
puted to contain the richest 100 square miles 
of territory on earth. 

Location of the permanent headquarters 
in this beautiful Black Hills mountain coun- 
try will afford all the attractive interesting 
scenery and all the pleasant wholesome rec- 
reational opportunity which any normal 
person should desire. The ever growing 
tourist traffic and vacation enterprises 
throughout the area prove this with increas- 
ing certainty each year. 


THE WORLD HEADQUARTERS SHOULD BE IN AN 
ENVIRONMENT WHERE THE NATIVE PEOPLE ARE 
AGREEABLE TO THE GRAND OBJECTIVES OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


The midcontinent area of the United States 
is the last great empire building operation of 
the world at large. Into this area during 
the past 100 years have poured many thou- 
sands of Englishmen, Frenchmen, Belgians, 
Dutch, Spanish, Germans, Scandinavians, 
Russians, Italians, Greeks, Austrians, Yugo- 
slavians, Czechs, Chinese, Japanese, Ethio- 
pians; in fact, all the great blood strains 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa. Here are found 
numerous nationals of the white, yellow, 
brown, black, and red races of the world. 
We have a population of conglomerate 
origin. Throughout the years they have de- 
veloped this great midcontinent area with 
the newest of culture, science, invention, 
education, commerce, and industry known 
to the world. They have done this working 
together as equals under the constitutions 
and laws of the country. They have all had 
a@ voice and a hand in shaping its. direction 
and accomplishment. As citizens they have 
been equal in fact as well as in legal rights. 
This great fusion of the blood strains of 
the world has laid the foundation here for 
a “world race” which is certainly one of 
the objectives of the United Nations Organi- 
zation looming up majestically for future 
attainment. How appropriate a location for 
the permanent headquarters of the United 
Nations. 

In this area there is now and always has 
been a complete freedom of religious belief 
and practice. There is a complete separa- 
tion of the church and the state. Although 
the region is predominantly Christian in 
religion, only a few years ago the South Da- 
kota Supreme Court held that a statute pro- 
viding for reading of the Bible in the public 
schools was unconstitutional and prohibited 
the attempt, because of a constitution which 
guarantees complete freedom of religion and 
separation of church and state. 

Equality of race, religion, and opportunity 
is an established fact and not merely an 
ideal in this area. 

No more appropriate spot will ever be lo- 
cated by any committee of the United Na- 
tions, so far as equality of race, religion, and 
nationality are concerned, It is an inviting 
prospect for the permanent headquarters. 
It presages harmonious relations with the 
entire area and success for United Nations 
objectives from the beginning. 


THE UNITED NATIONS CAN HAVE IN THIS BEAU- 
TIFUL BLACK HILLS MOUNTAIN COUNTRY CER- 
TAIN CONDITIONS WHICH IT NEEDS AND WHICH 
IT WILL HAVE MUCH DIFFICULTY IN FINDING 
ANYWHERE ELSE IN THE UNITED STATES 
The United Nations needs and ought to 

have a zone containing at least 100 square 
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miles which would be ceded to it and be 
internationalized so that it would have com. 
plete authority and control without restric. 
tion from any nation in the world. It should 
have an independent site, of at least this size, 
and with all the other factors heretofore 
specified in this brief. It should own this 
site. 

In the beautiful Black Hills mountain 
country are many such sites which can be 
ceded to the United Nations in short time 
together with unrestricted access to the site. 
There are many such sites with such sparse 
permanent settlement that the few people 
occupying them can easily be persuaded to 
exchange them for other locations or to sell 
them so that complete possession can be 
given to the United Nations Organization 
as rapidly as it is ready to make use of 
them. Very little inconvenience will be 
caused to anyone. 

It is reasonably certain that if the United 
Nations Organization selects one of those 
sites in the beautiful Black Hills mountain 
country and desires cession of complete 
sovereignty over it that the Congress of the 
United States and the Legislature of South 
Dakota will immediate:, give favorable con- 
sideration to the request with possibly one 
reservation. That reservation would no 
doubt be that if the United Nations Organ- 
ization abandons use of the site as a perma- 
nent headquarters for a period of 5 years or 
more the site will then revert to the Nation 
and State with the same sovereignty as be- 
fore the cession to the United Nations. 


WHAT ARE THE OBJECTIONS TO LOCATING THE 
WORLD HEADQUARTERS IN THE BEAUTIFUL 
BLACK HILLS MOUNTAIN COUNTRY? 


It appears from the foregoing pages of 
this brief that the beautiful Black Hills 
mountain country does hold within it all the 
really important physical features of an 
ideal location for . permanent headquarters. 
The only objections ever expressed against 
the site, we think, are trivial and no august 
body, charged with the future success of this 
world organization will ever be much influ- 
enced by them. Nevertheless, we shall state 
them and show their triviality and inapplica- 
bility, and how easily time will obliterate 
them. 

If any of the cities of New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, or Chicago were located within 
50 miles from the beautiful Black Hills 
mountain country there is little doubt that it 
would now be the selected site for permanent 
headquarters. It has everything else in the 
criteria of the United Nations Organization 
except a large city. Is the proximity of a 
large city an essential? Would it add any- 
thing to the abilities of those who will be 
charged with the duties of world organiza- 
tion and administration, to do the important 
work entrusted to them? Will it add to their 
thinking or working ability in any way? The 
answer is plain. It wiil not. On the con- 
trary it will detract from them; it will be a 
continuing invitation to distractions from 
them; it will overshadow what ought to be 
the most important center of the world, 
with its own already established importance, 
world connections, and size. History proves 
this beyond dcubt. Few of the great move- 
ments in racial progress or development have 
originated from the great cities. 

When Buddha was assembling the beauti- 
ful principles announced in his eight-fold 
path to righteousness, which are still the 
delight and solace of more people than fol- 
low any other religion, he sought the se- 
clusion of the countryside and abandoned 
the great cities of his empire. Under the 
quiet of the Bo tree he announced them. 

When Mohammed was evolving the mild, 
dignified philosophy of Islamism, those ideals 











which presage general peace and quiet and 
the recognition of equality of all persons 
according to their own personal merits, he 
frequently retired to a small cave in the 
foothills to contemplate. There from 611 to 
622 he evolved those great principles which 
still direct the conduct of a large portion 
of the world’s population. 

When Jesus was slowly assembling the 
majestic concepts of the kingdom of heaven 
and the principles of conduct leading to it, 
he went about the humble homes of ordinary 
people, he frequented the lonely areas by the 
Sea of Galilee away from the distractions and 
turmoil of the world. 

The treaty of Westphalia (1644-48) was 
formulated at two small towns, Munster and 
Osnabruck, not only as a treaty of peace but 
to end an era of religious warfare and in- 
augurate a world-wide attempt at tolerance. 

The Council of Trent (1545-63) met in a 
mountain country 44 miles northeast of 
Verona (at that time a greater distance-than 
two or three hundred miles is today) and 
there accomplished the chief definitive work 
of Catholic reform. 

In this country we early passed by New 
York and Philadelphia to select an isolated 
site on virgin territory for our permanent 
Capital at Washington, D. C. 

In fact all great cities were wilderness 
originally. History proves definitely that 
proximity to a large city is not an essential 
or even a favorable element for production 
of great ideals requiring thinking, study, 
analysis and courageous pioneering work. 

We might just as well face the real facts 
and they are that the only reason for wanting 
proximity to a large city is for the purpose 
of social life, entertainment and fun. It is 
the age-old temptation to follow the flesh 
pots and wine casks of riotous living which 
detract from, rather than add to, our ability 
to think, work, and act accurately and 
courageously. 

Those in charge of United Nations destinies 
should put the location of their permanent 
headquarters on a higher plane than this. 
In the beautiful Black Hills mountain 
country they can find the natural grandeur 
and majesty appropriate to the headquarters 
of a world organization which we hope will 
be the salvation of the world and its con- 
tinuing advance along the line of racial 
equality, development, and civilization. We 
submit that a decision to that effect would 
at once radiate throughout the world the 
idea that the United Nations Organization is 
approaching and making its important de- 
cisions with sincerity and singleness of pur- 
pose; that purpose being always at every 
step to do the very best thing to attain the 
great objectives expressed in the Charter. 

The only other objection we have ever 
heard against the beautiful Black Hills 
mountain country is to the effect that there 
are no facilities there ready for immediate 
occupation and operation of the general 
headquarters. While this is not a ccrrect 
statement of fact, and while we can furnish 
ample facilities for temporary use, we pro- 
pose to answer the objection in a way more 
beneficial to United Nations operations. 

It seems to us that there is a present tend- 
ency in United Nations operation to proceed 
with too much haste. There seems to be a 
propensity to try to hurry everything along 
the lines of setting up some new business 
corporation or some new industrial organi- 
zation. We respectfully submit that there is 
no need for haste and that too much haste 
may breed distrust among the members, may 
preclude smaller nations from asserting their 
various interests, and may prevent attain- 
ment of the right decision on many impor- 
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tant questions in the formative period of the 
Organization's existence. The United Na- 
tions Organization, or its members, is in 
charge of the world. The enemies of its ideas 
are under» complete restraint. Therefore, 
why not give to these important questions 
the research, analysis, and time for decision 
to which they are most certainly entitled. 

We suggest that the Organization did very 
well at San Francisco during its stay there. 
It has been doing very well at London and 
could continue there temporarily until its 
facilities at the new site were made to its 
own order and convenience. It could move 
to Stalingrad for a temporary stay, then to 
Peiping, then to Paris. Maybe it would be a 
great thing for the various nations of the 
world to see their capital and government in 
actual operation in their midst for a short 
time. Maybe it would show them that it was 
theirs; that they were a component part of 
it; that its capital and government could 
operate in their midst successfully. Grad- 
ually the Organization can be assembling its 
personnel, composing its procedure, and ac- 
cumulating the experience which will enable 
it to go ahead methodically and efficiently 
when it occupies its permanent headquarters. 
We did this in the original establishment of 
permanent capital of the United States and 
it proved both practicable and successful. 

We respectfully submit, therefore, our an- 
swer to the objection of no facilities for im- 
mediate use, as follows: (1) We can provide 
them if early occupation is an essential; (2) 
it would be better to construct them to your 
own order and design from the start and grad- 
ually occupy them as you developed the in- 
ternational zone of 100 square miles of terri- 
tory. 


WOULD THE UNITED NATIONS ORGANIZATION BE 
WELCOME TO THE BEAUTIFUL BLACK HILLS 
MOUNTAIN COUNTRY? 


We have heretofore advised the United Na- 
tions Organization of the signing of a joint 
declaration by the governors of 10 sovereign 
States of midcontinent North America, specif- 
ically asking the Organization to establish 
headquarters in the midcontinent area and 
pointing out the many advantages of doing so 
from the viewpoint of United Nations success. 
This is the largest block of official influence 
that has so far issued from the United States 
of America on the regional location of the 
permanent headquarters. 

One of the first invitations to be lodged 
with the United Nations Organization was 
that of the beautiful Black Hills mountain 
country signed jointly by the Governors of 
South Dakota, Wyoming, and Nebraska in 
which sovereign States the region lies. Dur- 
ing all the time the matter has been consid- 
ered we have in various ways shown our de- 
sire to have the permanent headquarters lo- 
cated in this area. 

Therefore, there is no doubt on the ques- 
tion: The United Nations Organization would 
not only be welcome, but we are anxious to 
have you locate your permanent headquarters 
in the beautiful Black Hills mountain coun- 
try. 

We respectfully submit, therefore, that this 
brief establishes the fact that the most ap- 
propriate and the best decision which the 
United Nations Organization could make for 
the permanent benefit of the Organization 
and the successful attainment of its ma- 
jestic objectives, so far as selection of its 
permanent headquarters is concerned, is to 
select the beautiful Black Hills mountain 
country, which always welcomes you here. 

Dated January 30, 1946. 

DwicGut GRISWOLD, 
Governor of Nebraska. 
M. Q. SHARPE, 
Governor of South Dakota. 
LEsTEeR C. HunT, 
Governor of Wyoming. 
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HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1946 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, 12 years 
ago today the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity entered upon its first contract to dis- 
tribute power generated on the Tennes- 
see River to the people of that area. 
That great organization has grown until 
it is capable of generating 12,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of electricity a year. 

As coauthor of the bill creating the 
TVA, and one who has fought its battles 
in Congress from that day to this, I am 
proud of the wonderful record it is 
making. 

It has proved to be the greatest de- 
velopment of ancient or modern times. 
It has done more for the power consum- 
ers of America than anything else that 
this Government has ever undertaken, 
in supplying a yardstick to show the 
American people what electricity is 
worth and what it should cost the ulti- 
mate consumer in every section of this 
country. 

Before the creation of the TVA, the 
private power companies were buying 
power from the Government at Muscle 
Shoals at a little less than 2 mills a kilo- 
watt-hour and selling it to the residential 
consumers at an average of more than 
9 cents a kilowatt-hour. The average 
residential consumer in that area used 
from 30 to 40 kilowatt-hours a month. 
The average commercial consumer used 
less than 100 kilowatt-hours a month 
and paid about the same rates for it as 
did the residential consumers. 

The farmers got no electricity at all. 

Today the average residential con- 
sumer in that area is using 156 kilowatt- 
hours a month and paying an average of 
1.81 cents a kilowatt-hour, and the com- 
mercial consumers are using an average 
of 392 kilowatt-hours a month and pay- 
ing an average of 2.01 cents a kilowatt- 
hour. 

Tens of thousands of miles of rural 
power lines have been built in the TVA 
area, which includes every one of the 10 
counties I represent. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of farmers throughout the area are 
being served with TVA power at TVA 
rates, bringing to them light, hope, in- 
spiration, and relief from drudgery. It 
brings them everything the man in the 
city has—except the noise and city taxes. 

Again I say it is the greatest single de- 
velopment of ancient or modern times. 

At this point I am inserting a table of 
electricity sales, statistics of the TVA 
for the month of November 1945. 

Please study it carefully and compare 
its figures with the electricity consumed 
and rates paid by the people you repre- 
sent. 

Then you will begin to understand 
what the TVA really means. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 
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month 
scnchocthe dates tela enanaslh italy tiie omnibicheas AN 
MUNICIPAL DISTRIBUTORS 

Group A (over $750,000): 
CCC, TTI aici ccnp Scliisiebinintinndialbiamslelinnsupsiicinie 50, 448, 522 3.70 48, 007 171 42, 597 238 1. 58 10 573 1.9 
RI IE soccaseictans natitesaessiiiteiaascaleeae tenia 7, 988, 958 4.42 10, 605 39 9, 126 193 1. 64 16 437 1% 
nS no EE ET Te ee 29, 482, 415 4. 09 45, 593 40 40, 405 205 1, 67 x 564 17 
Maenpphiis, Bee. .5nccsescmispen ss sbwacs—< di 55, 261, 802 3.75 | 83, 830 197 | 70, 001 108 2. 26 12 399 2 53 
EE Mlk hoon ominiunth cntgotenthnddernakeniee 39, 480, 305 4.16 67, 119 27 57, 005 215 1. 66 9 493 173 

Group B ($251,000 to $750,000): . 
Tai ado eddies ttedbim chntiteie shiaddsennn 2, 352, 915 | 4.63 5, 895 37 5, 030 146 1.94 12 459 1% 
BE Bs w-osresetrcerrnncen“eennes 2, 347, 047 472 4, 423 35 8, 639 129 2.03 12 507 1.9 
Clarksville, Tenn_. 2, 586, 72 4.59 8, 801 0 8, 147 216 1.61 ll 5AT 1% 
Cleveland, Tenn... 2, 989, 000 4.15 4, 923 36 4, 184 160 1.75 16 453 L 75 
i i il 1, 933, 539 4. 87 3, 339 40 2, 746 125 2. 05 il 465 1.95 
I tn So, ee 2, 488, 840 5.33 4, 995 25 4, 147 207 1. 64 16 434 1.91 
PONE ROR G08 db Oss cle cekbe sdlllvadschabeow- 5, 301, 600 4.41 5, 498 34 4,770 238 1.18 11 535 1.36 
I SR so aidni tect ae sdtenincedd ante 4, 922, 640 3.91 8, 141 37 6, 927 135 1.97 14 496 1.9 
deat cae 4, 268, 228 4.52 9, 768 73 8, 312, 127 2.01 22 444 1.91 
Ng EET Tea i 1 is ee 2, 124, 840 5. 53 3, 503 14 2, 971 127 1,92 16 456 1,89 
DOs Tons cctinonantincnucccesavtetaeeloatto<: 1, 841, 162 4.92 4, 865 34 4,.183 221 1. 60 12 525 1, 65 
a e emendiinal 1, 661, 858 5.16 3, 558 —13 3, 002 239 1. 55 9 510 1.9 
UG ARR ee ne Ee eee adewcanee 2, 789, 400 4. 05 3, 939 7 3, 396 231 1.56 14 416 1.79 

Group C ($101,000 to $250,000): 
Athens, Ala._..__- 1, 159, 220 5. 40 3, 674 57 2, 120 183 1, 63 19 441 171 
Athens, Tenn. 1, 323, 500 5. 27 3, 647 13 3, 138 153 1.83 19 546 1.78 
A 8 eS i bee hs canes 984, 967 4. 59 4, 281 0 3, 671 107 2.11 23 466 1.79 
Bowling Green, Ky 1,415, 201 6.11 5, 407 1 4, 591 b4 2. 48 20 54 1. 
Carroll County, Tenn. ....... Sepa iecebae akaateetcamcatd 970, 536 5. 15 3, 388 38 2, 642 130 1.88 18 275 215 
GUNES, GENIN ocdiae ba Go cdta dhcdéiddibbbteecbuacs 1, 741, 200 4.72 4, 300 0 3, 586 12 1.46 20 409 1.45 
NN NO is i nisin in i cabneha <dbbela thedwnns 1, 049, 400 5.14 2, 931 38 2, 447 135 1.93 16 330 1.85 
Elizabethton, Dns iatiia ceils cai edie incbiiee nate ten ti 1, 079, 819 5, 38 4, 900 51 4, 248 120 2.09 13 330 2.15 
EW PES cota lcdawcnet nd cadtuidecscauidceess 1, 022, 400 4.74 2, 046 61 1, 776 146 1.93 16 319 2.07 
PORNO AIR. SA Ske Laabictb~ dhdcebionce 2, 240, 000 4.21 4, 373 0 3, 654 276 1.15 s 4n0) 1.4 
SRR, TUN cicndciemalhdavatundeceakitriuddeewellie 606, 000 5.14 1, 739 1 1, 376 148 1.91 15 405 1.9% 
ems, TON oc ccntsecstiewuisep ede odin 1, 226, 800 5.39 4, 586 55 3, 817 132 199 16 397 1.92 
NE ERE TS PS ae PE Trey oe ae 1, 749, 504 | 4. 56 3, 522 28 2, 977 180 1.77 ll 524 1, 68 
aii icici ee ae 1, 216, 940 4. 69 3, 894 1 3,119 102 2.30 19 428 2.00 
I A aaa 2 658, 200 5.72 2, 791 28 2, 236 139 1, 89 15 338 2.04 
Lebanon, Tenn...... Pop Uwbattidth«bkbhicbcab ad biainces 835, 200 4.% 1, 986 5 1, 578 195 1.71 13 4M 1.70 
Pe a eee er Pe eee ee 1, 527, 000 4.70 3, 494 41 3, 072 179 1.69 4 523 1,65 
I aa ett acai es econ 737, 000 5. 06 1, 410 1 1,119 253 1.16 10 594 1.34 
UO MW nt ch thos edcbeedbcsadadcnscdecas 754, 175 5.09 2, 975 0 2, 472 87 2.39 16 378 2.07 
SPRUNG (ENNIS ied iw Sbiinodbinodabincéthieiiidiboane 1, 464, 600 4.82 4, 390 25 3, 469 14 1.78 20 333 2.07 
NE TI a i iit ethno Rasa taicnah cipher nidheeien 837, 600 4. 83 1, 845 44 1, 564 228 1.4 18 532 1, 68 
Or rn oN AE oi in wet chen 2, 222, 000 4.82 1, 341 5 1, 128 192 1. 66 10 473 186 
OE: ATG, BN 6g Sb ocacddeknsdeetudnndcdlnune 677, 700 5, 27 2, 368 4 1, 881 149 77 23 236 2.2 
PE. TON si Ad incicenbinincbiinnauteteDacgentalteek 706, 800 5.09 2, 739 YY 2, 332 108 1.98 2 sg 1 
PUN MOU cts ciation inh cs eaiakiteniekyinadedmeninnieen 1, 170, 000 4.97 3, 446 34 2, 894 71 1.75 14 427 1.96 
PN POMNRL S . dcbnddudtwncddbdcotadaceldeotlidebeuss 1, 366, 936 5. 23 2, 926 44 2, 389 180 1.70 13 357 1,82 
Ripley, Tenn................ 739, 242 6, 29 2, 015 15 1, 529 133 1,92 19 313 2277 
Rockwood, Tenn 865, 800 4.78 2, 153 27 1, 806 177 1,72 16 583 1,78 
ervey We a ee crak ivie dhithice 976, 960 5. 76 1, 446 4 1, 234 168 1,69 18 471 1,75 
Sent Ws OMBik ibaa de saccade cc tiens sit. .<s 1, 829, 800 4.81 2, 414 0 2,015 21 1.64 ll 505 1.91 
I a 793, 800 5.06 1, 721 0 1, 204 171 1. 67 18 458 1.86 
ke Se OS ne TP 1, 421, 250 4.5 2, 784 3 2, 267 179 1.28 15 616 1.2 
cE yy ee PT ca wee 896, 400 5. 67 3, 644 28 2, 970 130 1.93 16 279 2.25 

Group D ($51,000 to $100,000): 
I ON ist oh ce tn ne ake cméeediun = 336, 000 5.61 1, 259 2 964 15 1.78 18 348 1.92 
SSPE PM hb. Gotdicbiieccdsctbetadaakodicveusen $16, 300 4.93 1, 311 0 1,071 21 1, 68 16 400 LM 
IE Sain o DRtiat dead cbehiiddcdmnatictebbtttincsdedunes 404, 800 5.01 1, 324 14 1, 086 116 2. 09 17 489 1,71 
a 389, 867 §. 40 1, 097 32 824 147 1.80 18 267 2.15 
Brownsville, Tenn 312, 000 5. 88 1,034 0 785 14 2.12 7 381 1,93 
Cookeville, Tenn 3 459, 000 5. 30 1, 403 0 1, 088 176 1.72 13 51g 1. 8 
Dayton, Tenn_........... ‘ 387, 960 5. 35 1, 350 17 1, 139 168 1.71 14 495 2.08 
ke aR I i tS SSS SE LE 408, 000 5. 36 1, 523 22 1, 340 147 1.93 14 408 1,95 
Fayetteville, Tenn_-... dibanihmenas aidan inshlal Dethin dla ting th 637, 140 5.16 1, 566 0 1, 264 212 1.56 ll 468 1,77 
Sg a ee eS ea eee 564, 000 5.18 1, 485 0 1, 235 181 1.72 12 456 1,72 
i ee es nmeian seul 790, 800 4. 80 1, 247 8 1, 039 193 1. 69 17 446 1, 80 
BRE ETRE te Laas ee 345, 100 6. 29 1, 250 33 938 210 1.49 20 256 2. 63 
SR II. a scitecésncind Snitbe did ei endin etbtatthewen 528, 000 5. 05 1,617 2 1, 373 113 2.04 2 423 1.87 
Ce et ee Ssh, 400 5.70 1, 695 42 1, 460 58 2. 90 29 327 2.09 
SURREOUE, WO doe cco bentetcducceatbsbcces 582, 310 5. 70 1, 934 19 1, 449 182 1.0 18 2u8 2.17 
Re oo ies 5 cee ie. Cree } 569, 400 5. 64 1, 957 28 1, 716 155 1.76 18 324 1. 87 
SURI III Ais 55e 6s ncbceiemmeaatebemets CP SNS ie 427, 000 5.72 1, 328 0 1, 014 106 2.09 22 275 2.27 
I eR ee deen eel 379, 800 5. 64 775 16 559 228 1.4 19 499 1.78 
NE Meda Sheesh dh ha vetndd bes nse tidings bu em ses 515, 322 5. 28 1, 678 2 1, 329 128 2. 08 19 325 2.12 
A i | 408, 600 6. 00 1, 204 47 989 195 1. 57 23 294 2. 69 
Us TI ile cricne avin endl palin ditaialites 414, 000 5.77 1, 200 14 931 195 1, 62 23 433 1.9 
OS ER RE PSR aS BAS eS eee 316, 000 6. 08 1, 284 2 956 73 2. 55 2B 290 2. 26 
OI ii hictth  hR ett cnttninkidbimeen 501, 600 5. 35 1, 223 0 997 232 1. 55 16 531 1. 67 
I ne cae 477, 774 5.38 1, 421 36 1, 065 133 1.77 22 587 1.78 
Oy REA a ae | 790, 400 4.81 1, 464 6 © 1,33 126 1.51 20 433 1, 43 
Sweetwater, Tenn......................- Te cena 599, 562 5. 36 1, 575 38 1, 353 154 1.82 2 31 1.91 
fy RE er ee ree 307, 533 5. 08 1, 349 0 1, 220 153 1, 96 7 303 2. 10 
SN eS 530, 000 5.36 1,041 0 837 225 114 12 391 1, 46 
eI SR og cht Pk Lhe ehhh eb heleenendl 672, 836 4.68 1, 559 0 1, 339 335 1.37 6 “605 41.96 
pl Ra eee eee 407, 000 5.27 1, 339 0 1, 065 aN 2. 24 16 434 1. 92 
Ne el ee ! 406, 800 5. 55 1,171 8 942 230 1, 56 18 454 14 

Group E ($50,000 or less): 
DOIN TM ii ei aE en tee 128, 700 6.16 726 21 602 8 2.39 24 230 2.49 
Benton County, Tenn 2 193, 680 5.80 802 14 622 128 1.92 21 296 2.14 
Goutal, O06 os a eh Bak 115, 800 7. 38 343 0 263 221 1.42 2 274 214 
SPRINT i a re 246, 000 5. 91 1,171 0 839 60 2. 66 32 293 2. 21 
I ii ili ie ee cee ce 253, 600 6. 00 940 0 758 199 1. 64 14 Bo} e 214 
I Tn See ee oes a 190, 800 6.11 530 0 400 150 1,87 20 367 2. 16 
Sa) | RS ee 20 ET A ee 159, 600 6.41 408 0 380 319 1,42 12 560 1, 86 
RE Ir" Ee 160, 000 6. 25 520 0 408 165 1.76 13 4 1.9 
MON, sn eee ey 212, 348 5.97 443 ll 317 250 1.44 14 40! 2. 05 
SE ERE, EP 272, 000 5.48 995 6 17 798 143 1.79 22 285 2. 46 
1 Median kilowatt-hours and percent using less than 25 kilowatt-hours are October figures fgg all distributors. 
2 105,600 kilowatt-hours generated by Lawrenceburg’s own plant not included. . 


* 73,600 kilowatt-hours generated by Cookeville’s own plant not included. 
¢ Data for period longer than 1 month, 











tributors, grouped according to f seal 1945 gross revenue 


Neen eee eee UEEEEEEEESEEEEEEEEEEEEEeneneeeeeeee= = 


COOPERATIVE DISTRIBUTORS 


Croup B ($251,000 to $750,000) : 
Duck River E lectric Membership Corp., Tennessee__ 
Gi bson County Electrie Membership Corp., Tennessee. 
Middle Tennessee Electric Membership CGorp., Ten- 
NNCSSCE . . 22 2 een comme mn were sesecoeeecccnscecceceses 
Sequachee Valley Electric Cooperative, Tennessee... 
Volunteer Electric Cooperative, Tennessee 
oup C ($101,000 to $250,000) : 
Alcorn County Electrie Power Association, Mississippi. 
\ ppalachian Electric Corp., Tennessee 
Cullman Electric Corp., Alabama 
Cumberland Electric Membership Corp., Tennessce.- 
Four-County Electric Power Association, Mississippi... 
Holston Electrie Corp., Tenmessee............--....-.- 
Marshall De Kalb Electric Corp., Alabama..........-- 
Meriwether Lewis Electric Corp., Temnessee_..._-...- 
North Georgia Electric Membership Corp., Georgia. -- 
Pennyrile Rural Electric Cooperative Corp., Ken- 
tag... cacuaseieuiaeitateah adeiite tle we ten ihe take aan 
Pontotoe Electric Power Association, Mississippi---.-- 
Southwest Tennessee Electric Membership Corp., 
TemRGGROR, pntnd- chinseberinditing atime easedegepce 
Tombighee Electric Power Association, Mississippi... ._| 
Tri-County Electric Membership Corp., ‘Tennessee... - -_| 
Upper Cumberland Electric Membership Corp., Ten- 
NCBSSS .. 2 oo cenchasecec sdeewscessecwcsecccueossences sooo 
Group D ($51,000 to $100,000): 
Central Electric Power Association, Mississippi 
Cherokee Electric Corp,, Alabama 
Fort Loudoun Electric Corp., Tennessec..........-..- 
Joe Wheeler Electric Membership Corp., Alabama-_-| 
Lincoln County Electric Membership Corp., Ten- 
NCBSES i hc cas é cn cuepdcdbdqatobdce te cucescccocs’ 
Mountain Electric Corp., Tennessee. ........-- | 
Natchez Trace Electric Power Association, Mississippi-| | 
North Alabama Electric Corp., Alabama 
Pickwick Electric Membership Corp., 
Plateau Electric Corp , Tenmessee.................---- 
Prentiss Electric Power Association, Mississippi. .._... 
Sand Mounrain Electric Corp., Alabama--.-.._. 


( 


Tennessee... .-! 
| 





Tallahatehie Valley Electric Power Associat jon, 
Ein sickens edandnatends etter al 
Tennessee Valley Electric Corp., Tennessee.._....-_--| 


Tippah Electric Power Association, Mississippi -...-.--| 
Warren Rural Electrie Cooperative Corp., Kentucky -.| 
West Kentucky Rural Electric Cooperative Corp., | 
NON is Soh es Giekh d ccd diedsndsacssoce 
Group E ($50,000 or less): 
Blue Ridge Electric Association, Georgia 
Caney Fork Electric Corp., Tennessee 
Chickasaw Electric Corp., Tennessee.....-.....-. 
East Mississippi Electric Power Association, 
SE bh in tbat hae tiie le chads doalbastiudtincoce 
Forked Deer Electrie Corp., Tennessee.......-.....--.-| 
Hickman-Fulton Counties Rural Electric Coop era 
Uve Corps, RGGI rnb bse le sdawcnedbencedncesécee 
Monroe C ounty, EPA. + Mississipp! 
North East Miss. EPA., Mississipp . 
Tishomingo County EPA., Miss ey edehnaibenia 


PRIVATE COMPANIES 


Bells Light & Water Co., Tennessee. ...................... 
Frank:in Power & Light Co., Temmessee..................- 
lennessee Light & Power Co., Kentucky.................- 


TVA DIRECT OPERATIONS 


Copperhill District, Tennessee 
Lauderdate District, Alabama 


TOTALS 











92 municipalities 
OD COC dab ebedce bench kee dcasnnsettene encncce 


B DES VERD CON id basin di bein dectitinaceisntpndgidecsea 
2 TVA direct operations 


Grand total 
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Electricity sales statistics, retail distribution of electricity at TVA resale rates, November 1945—Continued 
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Number of customers Reside ntial customer sts at isties Commercial service 

| Average | Percent | 
Fi ereth, ; | | Percent 7 kilowatt- | heteas using Kilowatt-, Cents per 
ae nei pet Total rural a | ne hours per | cents per | less than | hours per) kilowatt- 

month hour month for | month | tomers | °UStomer | kilowatt-| 25 kilo- customer-| hou 
| month 7 during | hour | watt- month | month 
month | hours! 
| —_— — — —— -—— -— ican indhegAitesied 
| | | | 
| 

4, 201, 761 5.23 8, 699 65 75 7, 516 | 141 1.88 18 77 2.09 
3, 108, 750 5.16 8, 750 59 167 7, 425 | 123 1, 98 21 | 225 2. 39 
1, 744, 170 5. 55 6, 980 85 87 5, 989 | 156 1. 87 | 17 221 2. 33 
3,302,040} = 4.91 4, 561 34 29 3, 741 | 137 | 1. 86 | 20 | 319 2. 04 
1, 699, 700 5.39 | 6,858 55 | 72 5, 886 | 103 | 2. 20 | 24 | 289 | 2. 05 

| | | | 
1, 928, 2 4. 30 3, 860 44 | 47 3, 206 227 1.16 | 12 434 1, 42 
1, 579, 400 5.13 | 3,128 5} 2] 2,693 | 134 1. 85 | 20 280 2.06 
510, 000 6. 21 4, 953 93 38} 4,522 | 65) 288] 24 | 141 | 2.91 
1, 260, 535 5.97 7, 351 72; 106| 6,492) 121 | 2. 20 | 18 183 | 2.65 
1, 182, 372 5.95 5, 282 69 58 | 4, 452 | 113 1.95 | 29 151 | 2. 64 
643, 500 5. 28 3, 330 80 33} 2,913 | 90 2.18 28 295 | 2.04 
814, 720 6. 03 3, 198 72 44| 2,736 101 2.12 37 271 | 2.01 
912, 423 5. 86 2, 994 35 49} 2,347 | 126 1.99 17 296 | 2. 16 
1, 569, 522 4.80} 7,132) 100 127 | 6, 568 | 100 | 2.17 25 153 | 2.87 
721,320} 5.87) 4,087) 41 38} 3,380 | 110 2. 39 | 17 | 178 | 2.70 
667, 200 5. 50 2, 782 | §8 | 33 | 2, 360 104 2. 04 27 | 206 | 2. 26 

} 
1, -, 565 | 5. 79 4, 274 | €9 | 28 | 3, 499 147 1.85 | 24 202 2.76 
800 | 5.7 4, 689 €6 51 4, 043 95 2.11 | 26 143 2.77 
1, 102 920 5.52) 7,447 £8 | 69 6, 184 75 | 2.44 28 208 | 2. 43 
782, 678 5.79) 4,60) 9] 23] 3,820} 9} 2.17] 25 224 2. 24 
251, 100 6.39| 2385| 100 54] 2,058 72/ 2.85 | 16 | 95 | 3.38 
424, 800 5. 93 3, 701 87 46) 3,461 60 2. 58 | 36 153 2. 61 
441, 600 6. 08 2, 547 86 20 2, 269 96 2. 20 28 282 2.16 
629, 950 6.69 | 2,761 73 41| 2,283 125 2. 05 15 238 2. 26 

| ! } | 
727, 861 5.33 2,117 86 68; 1,844 121 | 2.11 | 21 | 185 2.73 
243, 425 6. 45 2, 870 71 | 25} 2,410 49 3. 29 | 45 | 127 3.19 
575, 400 | 5. 99 2, 863 53 | 40} 2, 268 | 104 | 2.04 | 32 | 201 2. 48 
589, 800 6. 06 1, 913 46 | 24{ 1,603 | 111 2. 06 26 218 2. 28 
393, £00 | 6. 38 | 2, 089 | 47 } 56 1,742 | 103 2. 08 20 302 2. OL 
407, 838 5.85 1, 593 | 74 | 15 1,314 88 2. 32 | 19 305 | 2. 21 
595, 300 | 5. 53 2, 307 49 | 41 1, 925 | 144 1.76 19 311 1.94 
490, 892 | 6. 50 3, 32 87 | 30 2, 744 81 2.37 26 158 2. 62 
645, 600 5. 64 3, 456 89 | §3 | 2,975} 98 2. 23 27 | 178-| 2. 63 
395, 180 | 6.19 1, 682 | 13 | 17| = 1,331 133 1. 88 | 21 302 | 2.11 
409, 200 6. 25 1, 346 | 32 | 22} 1, 047 | 134 1. 82 | 17 255 | 2. 04 
389, 537 6. 28 | 2, 919 70 | 43 2, 479 | 84 2. 56 19 163 2. 95 
392, 963 68} 337] 7 a2} 3,031 | 70 2.96 21 120 2.96 
} j j 

187, £00 | 6. 32 1, 651 | 72 27 1, 355 71 2. 39 32 119 3. 05 
187, 200 6.79 2, 165 | 100 21 | 1, 982 | 63 2.90 31 70 3. 59 
189, 694 6. 24 1, 069 | 72 23 890 | 117 1. 98 32 147 2. 89 
258, 680 6.55| 1,66| 7 7] 1,447 79 2.73 | 25 167 2. 61 
195, 546 7.11 1,956 | 100 18| 1,817 71 | 2.61 | 25 74 | 3. 85 
162, 000 6. 85 1, 258 100 16 1, 180 | o8 2. 67 | 27 | 115 | 3. 11 
198, 000 6. 76 1, 424 86 27 1, 229 80 | 2.24 23 | 115 | 3. 30 
173, 400 6. 50 994 100 21 861 6 2. 05 22 73 | 3. 52 
282, 940 7.02 1, 484 32 20 1, 212 | 118 | 1, 86 30 184 | 2.81 
111, 600 6.74 339 0 1 263 | 133 | 1.85 23 234 | 2.02 
580, 000 5.40 1, 345 0 ll 1, 072 | 231 1. 58 | 10 420 1.83 
39, 600 6.77 235 22 1 | 183 141 | 2.01 | 13 141 2.77 
2, 198 28 7 1, 800 | 149 1.79 21 | 295 2.16 
2, 334 §2 9 2, 027 2 2. 00 l 172 2. 67 
275, 487, 173 4.24} 471,909 16 | 2,380 | 399,026 | 173{ 1.78 | 13 451 1. 96 
39, 942, 582 5.54} 162,025 68 | 2,047] 138,535 108 | 2.09 | 24 218 | 2.32 
731, 200 5. 68 1, 919 3 13 1, 518 203; 1.64} 13 | 48 | 1. 98 
4,532} 55 16 3, 827 138 | 1, 89 | 243 2.32 
316, 160, 955 4.41} 640,385, 29 | 4, 456 | 8 542, 906 156} 1.81] 16 | 392 | Ol 


| Median kilowatt-hours and percent using less than 25 kilowatt-hours are October figures for all distributors. 


These are the rates we hope to see 
spread throughout the entire Nation and 
extended to every farm home in America. 





Who Can Give Away Part of United 
States to UNO? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1946 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I include 








a thought-provoking article by George 
E. Sokolsky, well-grounded and highly 
respected news commentator. This ar- 
ticle appeared in many of the Nation’s 
newspapers Friday, February 8: 
Who CAN Give AWAy Part or UNITED STATES 
To UNO? 

(By George E. Sokolsky) 

Who can give the United States away? 
Who can give any part of it away? Who has 
the authority to deed it to another country 
or any group of countries? The Constitu- 
tion of the United States says nothing on 
the subject. 

Yet, the fact is that the UNO wants to 
take 42 square miles out of the United States 
to make it a separate and distinct country, 
a foreign settlement, an extraterritorial area 
governed by foreigners and not subject to 
the laws of this country. Who has the right 





to authorize the seizure of American land in 
the States of Connecticut and New York? 

Judge John Bassett Moore, America’s 
greatest authority on international relations, 
defines extraterritoriality thus: 

“Owing to diversities in law, custom, and 
social habits the citizens and subjects of na- 
tions possessing European civilization enjoy 
in countries of non-European civilization, 
chiefly in the east, an extensive exemption 
from the operation of the local law. This 
exemption is termed ‘extraterritoriality.’ ” 

Of course, the actual premises of embas- 
sies and such buildings are acknowledged as 
extraterritoriality by mutual consent and 
common practice. But 42 square miles is not 
a building, nor can one regard 1,500 persons 
and their families and hired help as ambas- 
sadors. All these people will live in America; 
none will live under American law. As Judge 
Moore says: 
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“Under this system, jurisdiction is exer- 
cised by foreign officials, most frequently the 
diplomatic and consular officers, over per- 
sons of their own nationality.” 


COULD HAVE OWN POLICE 


In the past extraterritoriality has existed 
in Borneo, China, Japan, Korea, Madagas- 
car, Muscat, Morocco, Persia, Samoan Is- 
lands, Siam, Tripoli, Tunis, Turkey, and Pa- 
cific islands. Under this.system, if an Amer- 
ican were kidnaped and killed in the UNO 42 
square miles, no American court would have 
jurisdiction unless especially cailed in for 
that specific purpose by the UNO authori- 
ties. If they so desired, the UNO would have 
the right to set up their own police force or 
maintain their own army in Connecticut. 

I lived under extraterritoriality for 13 
years. I have, in my own house in Shanghai, 
given refuge to men who today are promi- 
nent in the Chungking government but who 
could not be arrested by their own govern- 
ment, because they were in my house, which 
was extraterritorial. 

Once at a dinner party in the French con- 
cession in Shanghai Chiang Kai-shek had 
been loosely discussed. Chiang wanted to 
arrest some of those present. One, who after- 
ward became Chiang’s Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, hid in my house. Chiang knew 
where he was, but he also knew that no war- 
rant would serve, as my house was extrater- 
ritorial. The writ of the country did not 
count. 

The American Minister to Siam, Mr. King, 
in the course of a note maintained “‘that the 
provision in the British treaty that ‘British 
subjects, their persons, homes, premises, 
lands, ships, or property of any kind shall 
not be seized, injured, or in any way inter- 
fered with by the Siamese,’ applied equally 
to United States citizens under the most- 
favored-nation clause and that the entire 
jurisdiction over the interests of the United 
States in Siam belonged exclusively to the 
consulate general of the United States.” 


KINGS IN OWN RIGHT 


And we all lived that way. We were little 
kings in our own right. The government of 
the country where we were situated had no 
authority over us, no civil, no criminal juris- 
diction of any kind. All we had to do was 
to keep out of the friendly American court in 
Shanghai. I have seen Chinese abused and 
humiliated in their own country because ex- 
traterritoriality made the foreigner, the alien, 
a king in another’s land. 

What law will obtain in this 42-square-mile 
enclave in Connecticut? Will it be English 
common law, the Code Napoleon of the 
French, or the barbaric police jurisdiction of 
Soviet Russia? 

We are letting ourselves in for a lot of 
trouble. There is no reason why UNO re- 
quires 42 square miles of extraterritorial ter- 
ritory. There is no reason why the wives and 
children, the stenographers and personal 
servants of all the delegations should enjoy 
special privileges and exemptions. American 
soil must remain American everywhere, un- 
der all circumstances, and let him who signs 
away an inch of it be cursed a traitor. 





Loan to Britain 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1946 
Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, for 


meny weeks now—in fact since the end 
of the war—you have been hearing much 


about lending money to Britain to 
finance the future of the new British 
Socialist Empire. Distinguished visitors 
from England, and some of them not so 
distinguished, have been reminding us 
over and over again that just as it was 
our duty to help the British win the war, 
it is now our duty, with our money, to 
help them recover from it. 

Well, it has finally been announced, 
after a series of secret conferences in 
Washington, that we are going to lend 
money to the British, and a lot of it. It 
adds up to $4,400,000,000. 

Now this so-called loan was first dis- 
closed from London. It was all kept se- 
cret from the American press until after 
the British newspapers had announced 
it the day before the American people 
were informed. This has been the tech- 
nique employed in giving information to 
us regarding matters vital to our in- 
terests. 

The announcement was one of those 
long legal documents that would frighten 
a lawyer and terrify a banker. The im- 
portant thing about this document is 
that it tells everything about the so- 
called loan except what it really is, a 
gift by the American people to His Maj- 
esty’s Socialist Government, a gift of 
$4,400,000,000 to finance a Socialist ex- 
periment. You can finance a lot of 
socialism for nearly four and a half bil- 
lion dollars. 

Now, this loan which we are giving the 
British does not tell the whole story of 
our financial aid to Britain. It is only a 
small part of the whole story. Only 
$4,400,000,000. The loan agreement also 
contains a clause which cancels lend- 
lease to Britain to the tune of $29,000,- 
000,000. 

To be sure, the British paid us back an 
exceedingly small part in reverse lend- 
lease. They paid back about $4,000,000,- 
000 in goods and services, including 
charges for transporting our troops and 
equipment in their ships and on their 
railways. That leaves a balance of $25,- 
000,000,000 which the agreement now dis- 
poses of as a gift, and not a loan, al- 
though it was made under the fictitious 
name of lend-lease. 

Let us not forget the $6,500,000,000 
which Great Britain owes on her debt 
growing out of the First World War, 
upon which she has not paid one dollar 
since 1933. This, together with the $25,- 
000,000,000 of lend-lease and the pro- 
posed gift of $4,400,000,000, makes a 
grand total of $35,900,000,000. This does 
not include the billions upon billions of 
dollars in interest on this huge amount 
which we had to borrow in order to loan 
to the British. This interest must be 
paid each year until such time as we re- 
duce the national debt in this amount. 
At 22 percent the interest alone amounts 
to $918,750,000 per year. Just how many 
years’ interest must we pay before we 
have reduced our. debt sufficiently to 
liquidate the $35,900,000,000 gift to Brit- 
ain? It will be a tidy sum in the aggre- 
gate, I would say, our taxpayers will have 
to dig up before our taxpayers will have 
worked and earned enough beyond their 
living expenses to pay this part of our 
national debt. 

Under the circumstances, the most im- 
portant point to remember about this 
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so-called new loan is that it opens the 
door for every country in Europe ang 
Asia to come to us and demand a gift 
camouflaged as a loan. Soviet Russia 
already is reported to be interested in 
accepting as much as $6,000,000,000 from 
us. There are rumors that China wij! 
be needing about $10,000,000,000 of our 
money also. France already has re- 
ceived a credit from us of $3,500,000,000 
and is now asking for more. There is 
even talk of lending money to Italy to 
help her over the rough spots ahead. Do 
not be too surprised if before long we are 
asked to furnish the money with which 
to build up a new Germany. 

In the case of Russia we may have to 
let her have some of our money if we give 
the British this $4,500,000,000. She was 
our ally too. She made many sacrifices 
during the war and suffered more de- 
struction in property and manpower than 
anyoneelse. True, she looked with com- 
placence when Hitler started the war. 
True, Russia fought the Nazis, but only 
after they had invaded her in violation 
of the solemn treaty of peace between 
them. Uncle Joe Stalin can, of course, 
put up a very good argument that if we 
can afford to contribute money for the 
reconstruction of Britain we can just as 
well afford to help in the reconstruction 
of Russia. 

Stalin can do even more than ask for a 
loan. He might well force us to make 
one. Hecan argue, with what would ap- 
pear to the Russian mind to have some 
degree of truth, that by lending money to 
Britain, and refusing it to Russia, we 
are starting the formation of a bloc of 
western powers which may some day 
turn against the Soviet Union. He can 
say that if we want Russia to be friendly 
with us, how about a little friendly 
loan—or gift. 

Now if our Government, after a free 
and open discussion, decided it would be 
to our benefit to give money to the Brit- 
ish to help them finance their new form 
of government, that would be quite an- 
other thing. But let us be honest with 
the American people. Let us not call a 
gift a loan when it is not a loan—but 
is an outright gift. Let us be honest 
with ourselves, especially when we are 
dealing with the money of the American 
people, the money for which in the years 
to come they must down the years work 
to earn. . 

You do not need to take my word that 
this so-called loan is a gift. You do not 
need to take anybody’s word. Just look 
at the agreement itself, and recall the 
statements of the British visitors who 
came here to negotiate it. 

The agreement sets an interest rate of 
1.62 percent on the so-called loan, we 


_must pay 2% percent for the money 


which we loan to her. But payments on 
principal and interest are not to begin 
until 5 years after the loan. Then there 
is a joker in the agreement under which 
the British do not have to pay any in- 
terest at all, if they find making such 
payments will financially embarrass 
them. 

The principal negotiator of the loan 
for the British was John Maynard 
Keynes, a new-style economist who ad- 
vocated repudiation of the debt the Brit- 
ish owed us from the last war. He also 














was one of the principal advocates of 
deficit spending during the depression, 
and was influential in persuading Presi- 
dent Roosevelt that you can spend your 
way to prosperity with money that you 
have not got. When Keynes arrived in 
the United States a few months ago to 
discuss aid to Britain he openly admitted 
that a gift, rather than a loan, would 
be welcome. 

Keynes was followed to this country by 
the Socialist leader, Harold Laski, and 
the Red Archbishop of Canterbury who 
both sneered at the old-fashioned suc- 
cessful business economy of the United 
States when compared with the future 
glories of British socialism. 

Now under our old-fashioned business 
economy, which was successful enough 
to furnish the materials of victory 
throughout the world in two World Wars, 
we usually conside> that a loan should be 
backed up by security. 

You have all heard the phrase about 
“the British Empire on which the sun 
never sets.” Well, that phrase applies 
equally well to the new British Socialist 
Empire. They have many military bases 
on this side of the Atlantic and in other 
parts of the world, Most of which were 
built by we Americans at our expense, 
which will be helpful to us to keep them 
and us out of another war. They have 
islands and bases in both the Atlantic 
and the Pacific, many of the former at 
our very doors, which would be useful to 
us in establishing military and civil avia- 
tion routes to all the parts of the world 
we are expected to protect. 

Have you heard any ta: from the Brit- 
ish about putting up any of these bases 
or islands as security for a loan from us, 
just to prove that they might be think- 
ing of really paying us back? You have 
not, and neither has anyone else. 

The British also hold about $5,000,000,- 
000 in securities in American business 
and industry. Was there any suggestion 
that they put up these holdings as secu- 
rity for a loan? Not that you or I or 
anyone else ever heard of. 

The principal argument of those favor- 
ing the gift or a loan to Britain is that 
the money eventually will come back 
to us. 

The British will take the money, the 
argument runs, spend it for American 
goods, and then pay us for those Ameri- 
can goods with the money we gave them. 
The money will come back to us, but the 
goods it buys will go to Britain. It looks 
to me as though someone will be holding 
the bag—and it will not be the British. 
The reasoning behind this argument is 
like the idea that our tremendous public 
debt does not really matter because we 
owe the money to ourselves. 

Now, let me try to explain in simple 
terms how this arrangement with Brit- 
ain will work. Suppose you have a 
grocery store. I want to buy something 
at your store but I have not any money— 
at least I tell you I have not. So I per- 
suade you to lend me $5. I then spend 
the $5 to buy groceries from your store. 
You get the $5 back but I get the 
groceries. It is all as simple as that. 
International dealings are not much 
different from dealings at the corner 
srocery store. Grocery stores extend 
credit to their customers, just as we as 
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a Nation have done in the past. But if 
the owner of a grocery store gave money 
to his customers with the belief that he 
would get it back just because his cus- 
tomers spent it in his store, he would 
soon go out of business. It is the same 
in international dealings. 

Some believe there are reasons why we 
should lend money to Britain on a sound 
business basis. But there are many rea- 
sons why we should not give money to 
Britain, or to any other nation. We have 
been giving more than plenty during the 
war through lend-lease and relief. It is 
time we received something in return. 

This so-called loan to Britain will not 
go into effect until it has been approved 
by Congress. Its terms were arrived at 
in secrecy—secrecy over how the money 
you contribute to your Government in 
taxes is to be spent by a Government that 
plans to promote socialism. 

It is time for open discussion on how 
your Government is planning to spend 
your money abroad. It is time for open 
discussion on how the new British So- 
cialist Government plans to spend your 
money. It is time that the American 
people who have slaved and sweated to 
achieve victory should know how our re- 
sources are to be used to preserve the 
peace. 





R. M. Davis, West Virginia Businessman, 
Proposes Business Manager for the 
Federal Government 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 11, 1946 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gress by the passage of the recent reor- 
ganization legislation, has indicated its 
desire to give to the President of the 
United States the opportunity to initiate 
realinement of agencies and bureaus. 
This would be done in an effort to bring 
order and coordination into the opera- 
tion of our hodge-podge of Federal ac- 
tivities. 

We need, as I indicated in my remarks 
during the debate on H. R. 4129, Octo- 
ber 3 and 4, 1945, to eliminate the over- 
lapping functions and duplications 
found in our sprawling governmental 
structure. 

We are, also, aware of the necessity 
for the operation of our Federal Govern- 
ment, at the lowest possible cost com- 
mensurate with a responsive program of 
efficiency for the best interest of our 
Nation and the well-being of our citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, in connection with this 
important subject matter I herewith in- 
clude a most noteworthy letter, from a 
business leader in my district: 

MorGANntown, W. VA., February 8, 1946. 
Hon. Harry S. TRUMAN, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mk. PRESIDENT: For a long time we 
have recognized that the most difficult posi- 
tion for any man to hold in this world is 
that of President of the United States. The 
duties of the office have increased enormously 
during the period of World War II and the 
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problems the President faces today are so 
complex and baffling that only by specializa- 
tion can we possibly hope to solve them. He 
should be relieved of many of the tasks be- 
setting him in these times, particularly mat- 
ters of financial concern which require ex- 
pert analysis and administration. We should 
remember that the Government of the United 
States is the largest financial organization 
in the world and has become a permanent 
multibillion dollar corporation. 

Never before in the history of this country 
has so much uncertainty existed in the minds 
of the people as to what the future holds for 
them. With a national debt of nearly 
$300,000,000,000, with taxation at the highest 
level in our history except for the year 1945, 
the people are entitled to know now just 
what kind of a plan the Government will 
have to offer in solving the complex problems 
that we are now faced with. 

Something must be done to hold the con- 
tinued faith and confidence of the people in 
our Government and in private enterprise 
Without further delay, the President and the 
Congress should pass the necessary legisla- 
tion for the appointment of a business man- 
ager for the Government of the United 
States. Such a person should be appointed 
by the President, for life or during good 
behavior, with the approval of both Houses 
of Congress. He should be subject to re- 
moval from office only by joint action of 
the President and the Congress, anc then 
only on charges of misfeasance or malfeas- 
ance in office. These safeguards are abso- 
lutely necessary to give him the required 
independence of action and to protect him 
from political interference. The business 
manager should be a man who has had a 
wide business experience in positions of pro- 
gressively increasing administrative respon- 
sibility. His salary should be set at $150,000 
per year with all expenses paid. This will 
aid materially in getting a top-flight man 
who will be interested in the position on a 
permanent basis. 

One of the first duties of the business 
manager would be a complete overhauling 
of our national financial structure. In the 
performance of this duty, he must not be 
subject to restrictions by either the execu- 
tive or legislative branches of Government 
Then he should develop a 20-year program 
of taxation and amortization of the na- 
tional debt. Let labor and management and 
the people generally know what their taxes 
are going to be over a long period of time, 
subject to such revisions as may be neces- 
sary to meet emergencies, and you will pro- 
vide one of the most stabilizing factors in 
labor-management relations. Let the pecple 
know that some concrete plans are being 
made to reduce the national debt and you 
will eliminate one of the most important 
reasons today for inflation and the threat 
of further inflation. 

We have heard a great deal during the 
last 13 years about Government planning 
for the future. Let's first have some real 
long-range planning to put the finances of 
this country in some understandable form. 
We shall then have a firm foundation upon 
which to build other long-range plans, such 
as transcontinental highways on a self-liqui- 
dating basis which I proposed to the Presi- - 
dent and Congress in the year 1933. This 
may seem to be advisable for the general 
welfare. 

In addition, the business manager must 
have authority to supervise the budgets of 
all Government Departments, even the armed 
forces. This must include the power to in- 
stitute sound business practices in the ex- 
penditure of all Government moneys to elimi- 
nate duplication of effort and inefficiency 
by the various agencies of the Government. 
A decided drop in the number of persons on 
the Federal pay roll would be inevitable with 
@ consequent saving of millions of dollars 
to the taxpayer. 
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Let me implore you, therefore, to give seri- 
ous consideration to the required legisla- 
tion to carry this proposal into effect. 
Neither labor nor management can offer any 
objection to a plan which has for its ulti- 
mate objective the stabilization of financial 
conditions in the country whereby both the 
employer and the employee can plan for the 
future. In this way, the general welfare of 
all the people of our country will be served. 

Very sincerely yours, 
R. M. Davis. 

P. 8—A copy of this letter has been sent 
to each Member of Congress. 





Labor Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 8, 1946 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
House February 7, passed what it calls 
a labor bill, but in one respect it was 
just as unfair to labor as the Wagner 
Actisunfairtoemployers. If it is passed 
by the Senate and enforeed, it will de- 
stroy unions, but in my judgment it will 
not pass in its present form. I voted 
against it. I will vote for and will con- 
tinue to advocate legislation regulating 
unions. 

Am printing herewith copies of two 
bills I introduced, dealing with public 
strikes and interference with interstate 
and foreign commerce. 

February 7, the House passed the Case 
bill, designed primarily, it was said, to 
lessen the causes of labor disputes and 
to minimize strikes, the injurious and 
economic results thereof. The sponsors 
of the bill and the Committee of the 
Whole refused to accept an amendment 
adding a new section designed to pre- 
vent strikes, affecting public-service cor- 
porations, which supply some of the ne- 
cessities of life, such as power, light, 
electricity, transportation, and commu- 
nications. The amendment which was 
rejected by the proponents of the bill 
and the committee is carried in H. R. 
5114 printed herewith and marked ex- 
hibit A. 

Proponents and the committee also 
rejected an amendment drawn to limit 
the penalty imposed by the Case bill for 
violations of sections 11 and 13. The 
penalty imposed for violation of those 
two sections deprives an employee 
throughout his life of the right to join 
a union, to bargain collectively, to be 
represented by a union. Such a penalty 
is expressly forbidden by the eighth 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which prohibits cruel and 
unusual punishment. 

Such a limitation was embodied in 
bills H. R. 4951 and H. R. 5202 offered 
some time ago and which, had they been 
enacted, would have accomplished the 
same result. They will be marked ex- 
hibit B and exhibit C and printed here- 
with, 


Exnurstr A 
H. R. 5114 


A bill to aid in maintaining essential public 
services by public utilities by requiring col- 
lective bargaining contracts to include pro- 
vision for adequate notice of intention to 
strike 


Be it enacted, etc., That when used in this 
act— 

(1) The term “public utility” includes 
only a public utility which is engaged in 
commerce or whose operations are such that 
a slow-down or stoppage thereof would bur- 
den or obstruct commerce or the free flow 
of commerce. 

(2) The terms “employee”, “representa- 
tives”, “labor organization”, and “commerce”’, 
shall have the meaning assigned to them in 
section 2 of the National Labor Relations 
Act. 

(3) The term “strike” includes any con- 
certed action which results in a slow-down 
or stoppage of work. 

Sec. 2. After the date of the enactment of 
this act, no public utility shall enter into 
any contract with any labor organization 
concerning the wages, hours, or other terms 
or condition of employment of any of the 
employees of such public utility, unless such 
contract provides that such employees will 
not engage in any strike until after the ex- 
piration of 60 days from the date on which 
they or their representatives give to such 
public utility written notice of their inten- 
tion to strike together with a statement of 
their reasons for such intended strike. 

Sec. 3. If any employees of a public utility 
engage in any strike which continues for 
more than 24 hours, in violation of a pro- 
vision required by section 2 of this act to be 
included in the contract with respect to such 
employees, whether or not such provision 
is included in the contract, or in violation 
of a provision in a contract with respect to 
such employees, entered into before, on, or 
after the date of the enactment of this act, 
which prohibits a strike or requires the giv- 
ing of notice before engaging in a strike, then, 
from the time of the beginning of such strike 
until the expiration of 12 months after the 
termination of such strike— 

(1) the employees who engage in such 
strike shall not be entitled to any rights, 
privileges, or benefits under the National 
Labor Relations Act, with respect to their 
employment by such public utility; 

(2) the labor organization with which 
such contract was entered into by such pub- 
lic utility shall not be recognized as a labor 
organization, or as a representative of em- 
ployees, under the National Labor Relations 
Act insofar as any matter relating to the em- 
ployees of such public utility is concerned; 
and 

(3) the National Labor Relations Board 
shall not require such public utility to bar- 
gain with such labor organization as the 
representative of any of the employees of 
such public utility. 

Sec. 4. If such strike continues for more 
than 24 hours, the employees engaged in 
such strike shall cease to be considered em- 
ployees of the public utility. 


—_——— 


Exuisir B 
H. R. 4951 


A bill to make certain labor practices and 
boycotts unlawful 

Be it enacted, etc., That it shall be unlaw- 
ful for employees of any person who is en- 
gaged in business as a carrier of property 
for hire, to attempt, by means of a concerted 
refusal to transport the property of, or to 
transport property to, another person 

(1) to induce or require such other person 
to recognize, deal with, comply with the de- 
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mands of, or employ members of, any labor 
organization; or 

(2) to induce or require employees of such 
other person to become or remain members 
of any labor organization; 
in any case in which the property to 
transported is to be transported in ae 
or foreign commerce, or in which such con. 
certed refusal directly affects interstate or 
foreign commerce. 

Sec. 2. It shall be unlawful, by means of 
strike against any person, or by means of a 
concerted refusal to work on, handle, or 
otherwise deal with articles or materials be- 
longing to any person, to induce or require, 
or to attempt to induce or require, another 
person to recognize, deal with, comply with 
the demands of, or employ members of, any 
labor organization, in any case in which such 
strike or concerted refusal directly affects 
interstate or foreign commerce. 

Sec. 3. It shall be unlawful for any labor 
organization, or for any officer of any labor 
organization, to induce or require, or to at- 
tempt to induce or require, any of the mem- 
bers of such organization to perform any act 
which constitutes a violation of section } 
or 2. 

Sec. 4. Whoever violates any of the pro- 
visions of sections 1, 2, or 3— ts 

(1) shall upon conviction thereof be 
punished by a fine of not less than $100 nor 
more than $1,000, q by imprisonment for 
not less than 30 days, nor more than 1 year, 
or both; and 

(2) in case such violation fs by a labor 
organization, shall upon conviction thereof 
cease to have and cease to be entitled to the 
status of a representative or labor organiza- 
tion under the National Labor Relations Act, 
for a period of not less than 90 days, nor 
more than 6 months. 


ExuIstr C 
H. R. 5202 
A bill to protect employees and employers 
engaged in interstate and foreign com- 
merce 
Be it enacted, etc.— 
FINDINGS AND POLICY 


SecTION 1. The Congress hereby declares 
that— 

(a) It is the policy of the United States 
to foster free competitive enterprise, the in- 
vestment and the protection of private capi- 
tal in trade and commerce, and in the de- 
velopment of the natural resources of the 
United States. 

(b) All Americans able to work, seeking 
and finding work, shall be protected in the 
exercise of their right to work. 

(c) All individuals, copartnerships, corpo- 
rations, associations, and organizations cre- 
ating and maintaining jobs shall be protected 
in the right to hire and give employment 
to any individual without interference 
through force or violence by any individual 
or organization of any kind. 

Sec. 2. Whenever any act mentioned in 
this or any subsequent section shall obstruct 
or interfere with interstate or foreign com- 
merce— 

(a) It shall be unlawful for any person, 
alone or acting with another or others, di- 
rectly or indirectly, by force, coercion, in- 
timidation, or by show or threat of force, 
or attempt to use force, to force or attempt 
to force any person to become, be, or remain 
a@ member of any labor organization; or, by 
force, coercion, intimidation, or threat of 
force, or attempt to use force, to force or 
attempt to force, any person to refrain from 
engaging in or remaining in employment, 
or, by force, coercion, intimidation, or by 
show or threat of force, or attempt to us¢ 
force, to interfere or attempt to interfere 
with any employee or other person on his 














or her way to or from employment, or while 
seeking employment, which in any way con- 
tributes to the production of anything which 
may become an article of interstate or for- 
eign commerce. 

‘(b) It shall be unlawful for any labor or- 
ganization or the officers thereof, or for any 
other organization or the officers thereof, to 
commit any of the acts herein made un- 
lawful when committed by a person or a 
group of persons. 

Sec. 3. Interference in the manner pre- 
scribed in section 1 with each employee’ or 
other person is hereby made a separate and 
distinct offense. 

Sec. 4. In addition to any other penalty 
imposed by this act, every person or organi- 
gation violating the terms hereof shall be 
liable to every employee or person deprived 
of employment by violation of section 1 for 
double the amount of damage suffered by 
such employee or other person, which said 
¢ mages shall be not less than the sum of 
$50, together with the costs of such suit, 
including an attorney fee of $25, which said 
damages shall be recoverable in any Federal 
court sitting in the State where such viola- 
tion may occur, and jurisdiction of such 
actions and of the persons and organizations 
involved therein is hereby conferred upon 
such courts. 

Sec. 5. Any person violating any provision 
of this act shall, for each act, be subject 
to a fine of not more than $1,000 and im- 
prisonment of not more than 1 year. 

Sec. 6. If any provision of this act, or the 
application of any provision, to any person 
or circumstances shall be held invalid, the 
remainder of the act, or the application of 
such provision, to any person or circum- 
stances other than those as to which it is 
held invalid shall not be affected thereby. 





Peacetime Sabotage 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1946 


My. PITTENGER. Mr. Syeaker, from 
time to time some administration 
spokesman talks about economy and the 
taxpayer and he usually indicates that 
he is for both at the same time. Obser- 
vation leads us to note, however, that 
neither economy in public expenditures 
nor the taxpayer amount to very much 
in the eyes of the average New Dealer. 
To use the old phrase, “They aren’t 
worth a continental.” This does not 
refer to their intrinsic worth or value 
which is indispensable to any New Deal 
program which always includes more 
jobs, bigger jobs, and in the language of 
one of the late New Dealers, “Spend and 
spend and tax and tax.” In other 
words, there must necessarily be a waste 
of public funds, or else there is no fun. 

_ We have pointed out on many occa- 
Sions that this reckless and irresponsible 
policy of wasting funds is going to ruin 
the Government, but administration 
leaders do not seem to pay any atten- 
tion to it. I was talking the other day 
with a high grade, competent person in 
One of the newly created Government 
Departments. This party is rated as a 
person of executive capacity, able to take 
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shorthand and typing and look after 
business matters and is on the pay roll 
for only $3,000 in New Deal money. I 
quote this party: 

My job is all right and I have no kick 
about the pay, but it is in one of those 
reconversion bureaus where I have abso- 
lutely nothing todo. There are a lot of other 
people who are aiso on the pay roll, and they 
have nothing to do. My, but time hangs 
heavy on our hands, and we think it a 
crime to take our pay checks when we don’t 
give the Government value received. 


This is a true story and illustrates 
just what is going on under the New 
Dealers down here at Washington. 

It is unpleasant for me to tell these 
facts Mr. Speaker, but people are entitled 
to know them. They are evidence of 
what a man said the other day, namely 
the bureaus and departments have got- 
ten so big here that they not only run 
Congress, but they also run their own 
bosses. 

I quote from a statement furnished me 
by our colleague the Honorable Joun 
Taber, of New York, in which he says: 

I wish to call your attention to a table 
which I placed in the Recorp of February 7, 
1946, on page 1111, indicating an increase of 
116,982 man-years, or 125,000 new jobs in civil 
agencies of the Government, excluding the 
Army and the Navy, as proposed in the Presi- 
dent’s 1947 Budget estimates. 

These positions would require an in- 
creased pay roll of $232,000,90L and seem to 
me to indicate better than anything else 
the attitude of the administration toward 
spending. 


Now, Congressman ‘Carer is recog1.ized 
as one of the outstanding men in the 
United States who believes in fair deal- 
ing, stating the facts correctly and pro- 
tecting the American people against all 
irregularities and misdeeds. He is 
pointing out what amounts to 125,000 
new jobs when the war is over, and we 
ought to be decreasing these plum trees 
and replanting the orchards with wheat 
and corn and other productive incre- 
ments. Mark you, he says that he has 
not even gotten to the Army and the 
Navy which notoriously waste the tax- 
payers’ money at every opportunity. In 
wartime we called their expenditure 
necessary, and no one questioned them. 
In peacetime I feel they will find out too 
late that a different yardstick is in ex- 
istence. 

HENRY WALLACE AND HAROLD ICKES 


It made me feel sad yesterday, Mr. 
Speaker, when I read an article from the 
Houston Chronicle of Houston, Tex., 
under date of January 27, 1946. This 
referred to the fact that the Department 
of Commerce has boosted its budget esti- 
mate $77,000,000 as between the fiscal 
years of 1946 and 1947. Now the Secre- 
tary of Commerce is the Honorable 
Henry Wallace, long recognized as a 
God-fearing son of Iowa, than whom 
there are none greater in their love for 
the common people and their desire to 
benefit all of our neighbors. I was sur- 


prised to learn that Mr. Wallace’s budget 
estimates for peacetime purposes had 
been boosted. He surely ought to be able 
to borrow a few thousand employees from 
one of those wartime agencies which has 
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been theoretically abolished. Of course, 
its name has been changed but every- 
thing else remains the same. This story 
in the Houston Chronicle just shows how 
the bureaucrats who work under Henry 
Wallace are bigger than their boss, be- 
cause a man of his progressive and lib- 
eral tendencies, if left to his own inclina- 
tions would never be guilty of the 
charges made in the Houston Chronicle. 

Then there is that outstanding and 
distinguished Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior the Honorable Har- 
old Ickes, “Honest Harold” for short. 
The Houston Chronicle relates that Mr. 
Ickes’ Department picked up $212,000,000 
more for the fiscal year of 1947. This is 
just another cise where a God-fearing 
man like Secretary Ickes has become 
submerged and is likely to become a vic- 
tim of a watery grave of bureaucracy. 
This is the time and place Mr. Speaker, 
when both of these distinguished gentle- 
men, Henry Wallace and Harold Ickes, 
need the protection of Congress. 

Lest I do anyone an injustice, I quote 
from the Houston Chronicle, of Houston, 
Tex., January 27, 1946, as follows: 


HENRY AND HAROLD SCORE HIGH IN BUDGET 
BATTLE 


(By Norman W. Baxter) 


WASHINGTON, January 26.—There are broad 
smiles these days in the Department of Com- 
merce and the Department of Interior and a 
few sly grins in the Bureau of the Budget. 
For the three uppercrust survivors of the 
Roosevelt administration—Henry Wallace, 
Harold Ickes, and Director of the Budget 
Harold Smith—have succeeded in playing a 
tune on the first Truman peacetime budget 
that has all other Washington bureaucrats 
slighty dizzy and entirely envious. 

There is no question as to who gained the 
most ground. Honest Harold has picked up 
$212,000,000, or 140 percent, in funds allotted 
to his Department from VJ-day through fis- 
cal year 1947, the budget for which has just 
been announced. Mr. Wallace, who got a 
slower start, has managed to boost his bud- 
get estimate approximately $77,000,000, or 
89 percent, as between the fiscal years 1946 
and 1947. The answer may lie in the fact 
that Mr. Ickes has had uninterrupted prac- 
tice, while Mr. Wallace has only come back to 
the budgetary orchestra in the last year. 
There is, however, no denying the fact that 
they are both good—good at raiding the 
Treacury, particularly with the help of social- 
minded Budget Director Smith. Any other 
member of the President’s Cabinet or agency 
head will admit this ruefully. In many re- 
spects Mr. Wallace’s accomplishment is the 
more remarkable, since some of the budgetary 
gains that he has registered run into several 
hundred percent. Here are some shining 
examples: 


THREE HUNDRED PERCENT INCREASE 


The funds allotted to the office of the sec- 
retary in the Department of Commerce are 
300 percent above any previous year in the 
last two decades. The most money the 
Budget Bureau ever allowed for this purpose 
heretofore was $2,467,000, when Herbert 
Hoover was President. Mr. Wallace has been 
authorized to seek congressional sanction for 
$7,685,000 for his own secretarial force. 

In its heyday, when the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce had agents all over 
the world—as it now no longer has—it was 
never permitted to ask for more than $5,334,- 
000. Mr. Wallace has been given the green 
light on $11,670,000 for fiscal year 1947, which 
is more than 400 percent above the amount 
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this same Bureau has had in any year since 
1941. 

The Bureau of the Census has been given 
a pat on the back to ask for $33,500,000, ap- 
proximately 300 percent more than it got in 
each of the two previous years, and $11,400,- 
000 more than it was granted in 1940, the year 
of the last decennial census, when every resi- 
dent of the United States has to be counted. 
For $33,500,000 Mr. Wallace plans only a 
manufacturers and business census, 


ONE THOUSAND TWO HUNDRED PERCENT UP 


The real hurdle that Mr. Wallace cleared 
was in the estimate for field offices of the De- 
partment of Commerce. Three years ago the 
Bureau of the Budget refused to allow any 
money for these field offices. Budget Di- 
rector Smith said they were not needed. The 
cost was then approximately $500,000. The 
funds at that time were restored only 
through congressional intervention. This 
estimate now has been upped to $6,500,000, 
an increase of more than 1,200 percent. 

Both the field offices appropriations and 
the census funds will be spent principally for 
manpower—in other words, for patronage to 
help Mr. Wallace in his campaign for Presi- 
dent. 

Budget Bureau spokesmen have sought to 
make it appear that the tremendous addi- 
tional sums granted Commerce resulted from 
the presence in that Department of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. The adminis- 
tration does get the largest single share of 
Commerce appropriations—$69,508,000 for 
1947—-but its percentage gain between 1946 
and 1947 amounted to a picayunish 33 per- 
cent. 

HOOVER BADLY BEATEN 


There is a fiction around Washington that 
Herbert Hoover really got the money from 
Congress for the Department of Commerce. 
He did pretty well for it, both as Secretary 
und as President. He shoved its appropria- 
tions up from $21,100,000 in 1924, when he 
was Secretary, to a high of $58,795,000 in 
1930, when he was President. But Mr. Wal- 
lace, if Congress lets him get away with it, 
will beat the Hoover high by more than 
$100,000,000. 

Mr. Ickes must have done some real suf- 
fering during the war years. The expendi- 


tures of his Department, exclusive of war 
expenditures, got down to $7 65,000,000 in the 
fiscal year 1943, $159,000,000 in 1944, and a 
low of $151,000,000 in 1945. It looked as if 
he would get along on about the same 
amount in the present fiscal year, 1946, when 
along came VJ-day. Myr. Ickes dashed up 
to Congress and got supplementary authori- 
zations and appropriations which jumped 
him $90,000,000 (exclusive of war expendi- 
tures) within the single year. And then, in 
the Budget which the President has just sub- 
mitted to Congress, he ran the total up to 
$363,000,000, an additional gain as between 
46 and °47 of $147,000,000. When you com- 
pare $363,000,000 with $151,000,000 it looks as 
if Mr. Ickes’ Department might put on some 
weight. More than $163,000,000 of the total 
for the fiscal year 1947 will go to the Bureau 
of Reclamation, which in 1946 had only about 
$45,000,000 of anticipated expenditures. 


KNOW THEIR WAY AROUND 


Of course both Henry Wallace and Har- 
old Ickes had two advantages over their as- 
sociates in the higher echelon of the Truman 
administration. They knew thei: way 
around Washington, and they were old 
friends of Harold Smith, the Director of the 
Budget, who is a goog man to know. Under 
the Government budget procedure the va- 
rious departments and agencies make their 
case for the appropriations they think they 
will need to the Bureau of the Budget. The 
Budget Bureau in turn presents the figures 
to the President, but no Chief Executive has 
time for any complete and detailed analysis. 
If the Budget Bureau eliminates or slashes a 
department’s request, it takes a virtual earth- 
quake to overrule Harold Smith. If, on the 
other hand, Harold Smith knows you and 
smiles on your monetary desires, the battle 
is half won. It evidently did Henry Wallace 
and Harold Ickes no harm to know Director 
Smith. Their two departments alone got 
more than $200,000,000 of the $458,000,000 
increase which was made in the general ex- 
penses of the Government for fiscal year 
1947. This means that these two old Roose- 
velt boys got almost as much in the way of 
increases as did all the remaining 50 or 60 
other departments and agencies of govern- 
ment who were not on suck intimate terms 
with Harold Smith. 


How Wallace and Ickes pulled out the plums 





Department of Commerce 
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must lie idle. In this connection there 
is submitted the first-hand observation 
in a letter from a good farm woman in 
Utah: 


SNOWVILLE, UTAH, January 29, 1946. 
Hon. Compton I. WHITE, , 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. c. 

Dear Mr. WHITE: In 1938 I married a dry 
farmer and came to Juniper, Idaho, to live. 
It is a lovely little valley with the pine. 
covered Black Pine Mountains to the west 
and cedar hills to the north and east. | 
immediately loved the place, and told my 
husband I would be happy to make my home 
here. But little did I realize the problems 
this would make. 

There was something strange about this 
valley. Scattered about among productive 
farms were other farms being deserted. In 
answer to my questioning I was told that they 
were being sold to the Resettlement Admin- 
istration, 

“Why did the previous owners want to sell 
them?” I asked. It seemed foolish to me be- 
cause I had seen them harvesting their last 
crops, which averaged about 20 bushels ta the 
acre. “Weren’t they making a good living?” 

Then it was explained to me that these 
people were harvesting the biggest crop they 
had ever had, probably due to newer types of 
farm equipment. If they hadn't already sold 
their farms before this they probably 
wouldn’t have done so at all. Life hadn't 
been easy for them. No wells—they hadn't 
drilled deep enough.- We have a very good 
well at 150 feet, and there are others here 
now. But at that time wells were few and 
water had to be hauled 5 or 6 miles, not only 
for human use but for stock as well. No 
wonder life was discouraging. 

I had heard of the Resettlement Adminis- 
tration before this and thought it a good 
plan. But here it seemed to be misapplied. 
What the people needed was help in getting 
wells and the expensive dry-farm machinery 
rather than removal from their land. Our 
farms now are averaging 30 bushels to the 
acre. These idle acres would do as well. 

Two years ago We built a $6,000 home here. 
It was rather foolish, in view of the fact that 
we have children who will need to attend 
school. But we still had hopes that, some- 
how, the community might grow and re- 
assume its school and church activities. 

Next fall our little boy will start to school. 
Others in our community have already 


Year Office of the ee os wy ane reached this milestone. This means renting 
Secretary oon Census Total or buying a home in town—a divided home, 
Commerce family, and business. The nearest town 
saad offering a suitable wintertime occupation is 
75 miles 
$1, 016, 000 $3, 127, 000 $2, 208, 000 $39, 513, 000 $127, 000, 000 ; 
2 135, 000 2, 750, 000 2 065, 000 44, 710, 000 160, 000, 000 The six or seven families who live here at 
1, 292, 600 3, 079, 000 22, 100, 000 51, 408, 000 213,000,000 least half of the time are not sufficient in 
oo = a on 18, = = * a = a bo — number to maintain school, church, or social 
’ , ~ y 4, ’ ‘ ’ . 5 
1, 584, 000 1, 853, 000 5, 311, 000 82, 091, 000 165, 000,000 -«@Ctivities, nor to encourage any community 
1, 388, 000 1, 853, 000 5, 442, 000 68, 592, 000 159,000,000 ‘Projects, such as electrification and telephone 
1, 600, 000 1, 520, 000 11, 250, 000 72, 500, 000 151,000,000 system. 
1, 946, 000 2, 445, 000 11, 401, 000 86, 929, 000 216, 000, 000 So. end- 
7, 685, 000 11, 670, 000 33, 500, 000 163, 336, 000 363, 000, 000 , if you can help us by getting an am 





ment to the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
Act passed whereby this land might be sold, 
we would be everlastingly grateful to you. 





11946 and 1947 figures for Department of the Interior are estimates, other figures for Interior are expenditures. 
Commerce figures are all estimates. 








’ Respectfully, 
Rosatre B. CAMPBELL. 
Practical Farming Versus Technical ing out the well-intentioned programs 
Farming set up by Congress, the Government 
administrators pay little attention to Impeachment of Federal Judges 


changing business and financial condi- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS tions, When hard times are with us, and 





H — the average farm fails to pay, these Gov- EXTENSION pe REMARKS 
ON. COMPTON I. WHITE ernment agents proceed on the assump- 
eintitiies tion that depressed financial conditions HON. HATTON W. SUMNERS 


are permanent and direct their efforts to 
the conversion of so-called marginal 
land and the concentration of farmers 
in the more fertile agricultural areas. 
Now, when times are good, food is short, 
and prices are high, good productive land 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1946 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, permission having been granted, I 


Wednesday, February 6, 1946 


‘Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, our de- 
partments are loaded up with technical 
men who try to apply preconceived no- 
tions of farming and land use, In carry- 
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reference to the impeachment of a Federal 


present for printing in the REcoRD a 
timely, forceful editorial recently ap- 
pearing in the Washington Post which 
is self-explanatory. This editorial is 
followed by excerpts from a report sub- 
mitted by the majority of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary in support of the 
bill referred to in this editorial: 


[From the Washington Post] 
IMPEACHMENT 


A curious substitute for impeachment of 
judges believed to be crooked has been ap- 
plied by the House Judiciary Committee. By 
a vote of 12 to 8 the committee adopted a 
report branding former Federal Judge Albert 
Johnson, of Pennsylvania, as a “wicked and 
malicious judge” who is guilty of “high 
crimes and misdemeanors” in at least 10 
cases. The effect of a subcommittee’s in- 
vestigation was to drive Judge Johnson from 
the bench and induce him to give up all re- 
tirem@nt rights. Now the committee's re- 
port has utterly discredited him, no doubt 
with ample justification. 

All this has been accomplished, however, 
without a trial of the man who is reported 
to have so shamefully betrayed his trust. 
The committee says that it did not request 
impeachment because the result would be 
only to remove the judge from office and he 
had already resigned. Was not the real rea- 
son the fact that the Senate has no time to 
conduct impeachment trials? We regard the 
outcome of this case as another emphatic 
demonstration that the impeachment pro- 
cedure as a means of dealing with lower court 
judges accused of wrongdoing is rapidly be- 
coming obsolete. 

Obviously the Senate doesn’t have time to 
try such impeachment cases. It cannot drop 
legislation on urgent national and interna- 
tional issues to sit for days or weeks as a 
court. That is why the House has tried on 
two occasions to provide a new arrangement 
for the trial of Federal district and circuit 
judges who may be impeached by that body. 
The impeachment charges would be heard, 
under this plan, by three judges selected by 
the Chief Justice of the United States from 
the circuit courts of appeals, with the right 
of the accused judge to appeal to the Su- 
preme Court. That arrangement would have 
the great advantage of affording a fair hear- 
ing to accused judges and of relieving the 
Senate of a burden that it can no longer 
reasonably bear. The manifest unfairness 
of condemning judges without trial should 
induce the House once more to pass the 
bill in question and give the Senate another 
chance both to redeem itself and to escape 
from an unreasonable burden. 


TRIAL OF THE ISSUE OF GOOD BEHAVIOR OF CERTAIN 
FEDERAL JUDGES—-CONSTITUTIONALITY 


This pill depends for its constitutional 
warrant not only upon the universally rec- 
ognized inherent power of Government to 
protect itself, which power constantly is be- 
ing exercised in removing civil officers sub- 
ject to impeachment by other methods, in- 
cluding judicial procedure, but also upon a 
specific provision of the Constitution, article 
III, section 1: 

“The judges, both of the Supreme and in- 
ferior courts, shall hold their offices during 
good behavior * * *” 

This is the definite specific provision that 
when a judge does not behave himself well 
he forfeits his right to hold his office. This 
is a justiciable question which belongs in 
a court and nowhere else. 

It would be helpful in the examination 
of the constitutionality of the bill if it be 
held constantly in mind that the provisions 
of this bill have no connection with or re- 
lationship to the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion with reference tc impeachment. It also 
would be well to have constantly in mind 
that there is no constituticnal provision with 


judge as such. If the good-behavior provi- 
sion above quoted were stricken from the 
Constitution, that would not affect in the 
slightest degree either power or procedure, 
or anything else under the impeachment 
provision. At no time in the impeachment 
proceedings of a Federal judge are the Sen- 
ators sitting as a court of impeachment in- 
fluenced by, nor do they consider in the 
least degree, the “good behavior” condition 
in the judicial tenure clause. The only pro- 
vision under which a Federal judge may be 
impeached is found in article I, section 4, 
of the Constitution: 

“All civil officers of the United States shall 
be removed from office on impeachment for 
and conviction of treason, bribery, or other 
high crimes and misdemeanors.” 

There is nothing in the Constitution about 
impeaching a Federal judge, as such. Federal 
judges are subject to impeachment solely be- 
cause they are civil officers. Whatever rules 
of construction apply to other civil officers 
with reference to their being subject to 
judicial procedure for their trial and re- 
moval, apply equally to Federal judges. If 
other civil officers subject to impeachment 
under the provisions of the Constitution may 
also be removed by court procedure, it fol- 
lows that those civil officers who happen to 
be Federal judges may also be removed by 
court procedure. Federal judges are not dis- 
tinguished from other civil officers. They 
are no higher, no lower, no different. They 
are all in the same impeachment class to- 
gether. 

When we separated from Great Britain, we 
brought ito our Constitution from the 
British Constitution, which was also ours by 
virtue of our having been a part of that 
Government, the provisions of the British 
Constitution with reference to impeachment, 
and those with reference to good behavior 
of Federal judges. At that time, as it is 
agreed among commentators on the British 
Constitution, and recognized in practice, the 
power to remove by impeachment did not 
exclude the ordinary processes of govern- 
ment, including the institution of ouster pro- 
ceedings in the court by a writ of flere faceas. 
Applicable here is the well-recognized rule of 
construction that that which has been 
brought from another jurisdiction comes 
into the new structure modified by the con- 
struction which obtained at the time of its 
taking, in the jurisdiction from which it 
came. It is not necessary to rely on that 
construction, however. With uniformity un- 
excelled in governmental history from the 
beginning of procedure by impeachment in 
the fourteenth century, until the present 
time, and from the beginning of our inde- 
pendence from Great Britain from whence 
our impeachment provisions came and which 
are practically identical with those of Great 
Britain in both the Federal and States’ juris- 
dictions, it has been the established holding 
that civil officers removable by impeachment 
may also be removed by judicial procedure. 

In order to hold that impeachment is the 
only method by which Federal judges may be 
removed from office, it would be necessary not 
only to hold against the uniform construc- 
tions of centuries that civil officers removable 
br impeachment also may be removed by ju- 
dicial procedure, but it would be necessary 
also, with regard to Federal judges, to hold 
that the condition in the Constitution that 
Federal judges shall hold their offices during 
“good behavior,” is dead language in the Con- 
stitution. As is universally held, there is no 
dead language in the Constitution. Most of 
it, however, requires legislative action to re- 
lease its vitality. Not only does the same 
right and power obtain to remove Federal 
judges by judicial procedure, which obtains 
with reference to all other civil officers which 
the courts hold thus removable, but with 
reference to Federal judges there is also this 
additional specific condition upon which 
their right to hold offc2 depends; namely, 
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“good behavior,” written into the Constitu- 
tion, which can be enforceable only by judi- 
cial procedure. Senators sitting as a court of 
impeachment cannot do it. Their entire 
jurisdiction and power as a court of impeach- 
ment is derived from and is held within the 
boundaries fixed by article II, section 4, of the 
Constitution, the provision last quoted. 

Impeachment originated in England dur- 
ing the fourteenth century. It was not an 
ordinary procedure of government even then, 
though’ the House of Lords, in which the im- 
peachments were filed, was a real court, the 
highest court of the realm, and impeachment 
was a real criminal indictment, with the pos- 
sibility, in the event of conviction, of a judg- 
ment of confiscation of property and of death. 
The most pronounced of its unusual char- 
acteristics was the fact that the House of 
Commons, representing all the people of the 
Kingdom, was the prosecutor. The reason 
stated at the time for that procedure was 
that there were great offenders who, it was 
claimed, were too powerful to be reached and 
punished by any other procedure. It also 
was stated that it was beneath the dignity of 
the House of Commons to appear in a lesser 
court than the highest court of the realm. 

As the democratic characteristics of the 
Government of England developed, the 
powers of government separated themselves 
into legislative, executive, and judicial 
branches, functioning each through its own 
personnel; the House of Lords losing its for- 
mer judicial characteristics which shifted to 
the developing judicial branch of the Gov- 
ernment, the personnel of which were corre- 
spondingly increasing their judicial powers 
and responsibilities and establishing uni- 
formity and stability in procedure which 
came to be recognized as being as important 
to the ends of justice as is substantive law. 

By the time of our separation from Great 
Britain, impeachment had become prac- 
tically obsolete. During the century before 
our separation and in the more than century 
and one-half since our separation, there has 
not been a dozen impeachment cases in Eng- 
land; probably not more than half a dozen. 
Impeachment is retained in the law of that 
country, however, for such occasions and sit- 
uations as were responsible for its origin; 
namely, the necessity to proceed against a 
great offender, beyond the reach of the ordi- 
Mary processes of government—just as it 
should be retained in our governmental ma- 
chinery for use in a similar emergency which 
would result if it should be deemed necessary 
in the public interest to attempt, for in- 
stance, to remove a President from office for 
bad conduct, or a Justice of the Supreme 
Court. It would be very difficult to provide 
a court as a part of our judicial machinery 
in which to try an ouster suit against a Pres- 
ident. In that situation it would be neces- 
Sary to proceed in the Senate under the im- 
peachment powers. In such a grave proceed- 
ing, Senators would suspend their ordinary 
duties and given concentrated continuity of 
attention, practically speaking, not possible 
in an ordinary impeachment. To attempt 
to have all the Senators suspend their reg- 
ular duties as Senators and try to sit as 
judges in the determination as to whether 
or not one district judge should be removed 
from office, has no justification in necessity 
or common sense, and has no place in the 
scheme of democratic government. In prac- 
tice, if this bill is enacted into law and is held 
constitutional, and it is constitutional, the 
justiciable issues which arise when a district 
or circuit court judge is charged with bad 
conduct probably always would be adjudi- 
cated in a court where that adjudication, 
under the nature of our system of govern- 
ment belengs, leaving the Senators to attend 
to their senatorial duties and assigning these 
judicial duties to the judges of the courts. 

If enacted, this bill would remove the 


requirement that the entire personnel of one 
of the Houses of the legislative branch of the 
Government suspend 


its legislative 


duties, 








. 
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and assume the duties of the judicial branch 
of the Government. It would send a citizen 
charged with grave offenses to the sort of 
tribunal in which his right to be tried is 
fixed by the most basic philosophy of our 
system of government, and approved by 
experience and would give to the people the 
same sort of tribunal in which to have 
adjudicated matters arising out of their 
complaint of bad behavior on the part of 
Federal judges exercising jurisdiction over 
them. Article I, section 8, of the Constitu- 
tion provides: 

“The Congress shall have power to make 
all laws which shall be necessary and proper 
for carrying into execution the foregoing 
powers, and all other powers vested by this 
Constitution in the Government of the 
United States, or in any Department or officer 
thereof.” 

Congress owes the duty speedily to enact 
iegislation to relieve the personnel of the 
Senate, busy as they are with great national 
and international problems of the country, 
called upon to give advice to the President 
with reference to many matters, under neces- 
sity to act as intermediary between the peo- 
ple of their States and the various adminis- 
trative agencies of the Government, bur- 
dened with a deluge of correspondence, chal- 
lenged to exercise th> highest type of states- 
manship ever required by the circumstances 
of any people. Enactment of this bill would 
relieve the Senate of the necessity of having 
its entire personnel under duty to sit as a 
court of impeachment, putting aside all their 
ordinary duties and sit for days and weeks 
perhaps, listening to testimony with refer- 
ence to receiverships, private bank accounts, 
conspiracies, and things of that sort, at- 
tempting to determine whether a civil officer 
who happens to be a Federal judge should 
be removed from office. These Senators will 
not and cannot do justice to themselves, to 
the Nation at large, to the individual being 
tried, or to the people whose public interest 
is involved. While the trial is going on the 
Senators are called here and there by duties 
they must attend to, going in and out of the 
trial chamber, mostly out, while testimony 
is being given upon the weight of which de- 
pends issues for the individual as vital as 
his life, and the right of the people to have 
the proper sort of Federal judge. If man- 
agers on the part of the House should be 
able to prove against the judge being tried 
that he had tried cases in his court in the 
same manner as he is then being tried, there 
would be no need for additional testimony. 

Under conditions which obtain 2 present, 
public pressure and public demand are mov- 
ing the Department of Justice toward the 
institution of a suit on its own motion filed 
in a trial court, to oust a Federal judge 
guilty of flagrant violation of the condition 
of “good behavior.” If and when the De- 
partment of Justice feels itself compelled to 
bring such a suit, the probability is that the 
court will hold the suit properly brought. 
When that is done a great, new executive 
power will have been extended over the Fed- 
eral judiciary. If that occurs, the responsi- 
bility for its happening will belong to the 
Congress. If the Congress will enact proper 
legislation now, it can fasten in the law for 
the protection, security, and independence 
of the judiciary, the provision requiring a 
preliminary examination and certification by 
the House of Representatives before an oust- 
er suit can be instituted, and public opinion 
will hold it there. 

As to the suggestion that a committee of 
the Senate could take the testimony in the 
impeachment of a Federal judge, that would 
not remove the malallocatio. of government- 
al power or harmonize its exercise with dem- 
ocratic processes. It would be too much like 
a jury, after having been sworn to try a case, 
deputizing a couple of its members to hear 
the testimony while the rest of the jury went 
about their ordinary duties. 


Three Proposed Amendments to the 
Case Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1946 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted, there are printed 


herewith three proposed amendments to 
the Case bill: 


Amendment offered by Mr. HorrmMan: Page 
6, line 18, add a new subsection to read as 
follows: 

“(g) Section 7 of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act as amended to read as follows: 

“Employees shall have the right to self- 
organization, to form, join, or assist labor 
organizations, to bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing, and to 
engage in concerted activities, for the purpose 
of collective bargaining or other mutual aid 
or protection, free from coercion from any 
source.’ 

“(h) Section 8 of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act is amended by adding two new sub- 
sections numbered (6) and (7) to read as 
follows: 

“*(6) It shall be unlawful for any labor 
organization, officer or representative or 
member of a labor organization to violate 
the provisions of, or interfere with the rights 
granted under section 7, of this act and any 
such violation shall be deemed to be an 
unfair labor practice. 

“*(7) Any labor organization, any officer, 
representative of labor, of any labor organiza- 
tion, guilty of an unfair labor practice under 
subsection (6) of section 8, or of a violation 
of section 7 of this act, shall, in addition to 
all other penalties, be deprived of all bene- 
fits, privileges, and exemptions under this 
act.” ” 

On page 6 of H. R. 5262, after line 18, add 

new subsection (g), as follows: 

“Amend section 8 of the National Labor 
Relations Act which, in part, reads as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 8. It shall be an unfair labor practice 
for an employer’, by striking out the words 
‘Sec. 8. It shall be an unfair labor practice 
for an employer’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“Sec. 8. (a) It shall be an unfair labor 
practice for— 

“*(1) Any person to threaten, restrain, or 
coerce employees in the exercise of the rights 
guaranteed in section 7: Provided, That noth- 
ing in this section shall abridge the freedom 
of speech or of the press’ and also by insert- 
ing after subsection 5 of section 8 of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act the following 
subsections: 

“*(6) It shall be an unfair labor practice 
for a labor organization, any member of a 
labor organization, or any officer or officers of 
a labor organization, or any agent or agents 
of a labor organization, or anyone acting in 
the interest of a labor organization, or for 
an employee, or for employees acting in con- 
cert— 

“* (a) To interfere with, restrain, or coerce 
employees in the exercise of the rights guar- 
anteed in section 7. 

“*(b) To resort to or engage in, during 
the course of any labor dispute and in con- 
nection with such dispute, any act or prac- 
tice which is a violation of any criminal law 
effective in the jurisdiction in which such 
act or practice occurs. 

“*(c) To interfere by threat, intimidation, 
or force or threat of force, with the exercise 
of the right by any employee to continue at 
his work or to go to or from his place of 
employment. 
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“‘(d) To strike in violati 
contract or agreement, co ee 

“*(e) It shall not be considered an unfair 
labor practice for an employer to discharge 
or to refuse to reemploy any person who, un- 
der the terms of this act, is guilty of an un. 
fair labor practice; nor shall it be considereq 
an unfair labor practice for an employer to 
refuse to with any organization which 
or employee who fails to recognize or be 
bound by the official certificate of collective 
bargaining representatives issued under sec. 
tion 9 hereof or willfully violates the terms 
of a collective bargaining contract. 

“*(f) It shall not be considered an unfair 
labor practice for an employer to fail to reach 
an agreement after it has bargained col- 
lectively.’ ” 


Amendment to the Case bill, offered by 
Mr. HorrMan: On page 12, strike out all of 
section 11 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“Sec. 11. Violence and intimidatio&: (a) 
Whenever any act mentioned in this or any 
subsequent section shall obstruct or interfere 
with interstate or foreign commerce— 

“(b) It shall be unlawful for any person, 
alone or acting with another or others, di- 
rectly or indirectly, by force, coercion, in- 
timidation, or by show or threat of force, or 
attempt. to use foree, to force or attempt 
to force any person to become, be, or remain 
a member of any labor tion; or, by 
force coercion, intimidation, or threat of 
force, or attempt to use force, to force or 
attempt to force, any person to refrain from 
engaging in or remaining in employment, 
or, by force, coercion, intimidation, or by 
show or threat of force, or attempt to use 
force, to interfere or attempt to interfere with 
any employee or other person on his or her 
way to or from employment, or while seek- 
ing employment, which in any way con- 
tributes to the production of anything which 
may become an article of interstate or for- 
eign commerce 

“(c) It shall be unlawful for any labor or- 
ganization or the officers thereof, or for any 
other organization or the officers thereof, to 
commit any of the acts herein made un- 
lawful when committed by a person or a 
group of persons. 

“(d) Any individual who violates any of 
the provisions of this section shall on and 
after such violation cease to have, and cease 
to be entitled to, the status of any employee 
for the purposes of sections 7, 8, and 9 of 
the National Labor Relations Act, or the 
status of a representative for the purposes 
oz such act for a period of 6 months. 

“(e) Any labor organization or the officer 
thereof violating or participating in the vio- 
Iction of any of the provisions of subsection 
(a) of section 11, shall on and after such 
violation cease to bave, and cease to be en- 
titled to, the status of a labor organization 


‘for the purposes of the National Labor Rela- 


tions Act for a period of 1 year.” 

Amend section 11 by striking out all of 
section 11 after the word “provisions” in 
line 2, on page 13, and then insert: 

“(b) Any individual who violates any of 
the provisions of this section shall on and 
after such violation cease to have, and cease 
to be entitled to, the status of an employee 
for the purposes of sections 7, 8, and 9 of 
the National Labor Relations Act, or the 
status of a representative for the purposes 
of such act for not more than 6 months 

“(c) Any labor organization or the officer 
thereof violating or participating in the vio- 
lation of any of the provisions of subsection 
(a) of section 11, shall on and after such 
violation cease to have, and cease to be en- 
titled to, the status of a labor organization 
for the purposes of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act for a period of 1 year.” 


Amendment offered by Mr. HorrMan: Page 
12, beginning with line 14, strike out all of 
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section 11, down to and including the word 
“act”, in line 17, on page 13, and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“That it shall be unlawful for employees 
of any person who is engaged in business as 
a carrier of property for hire, to attempt, by 
means of a concerted refusal to transport 
th property of, or to transport property to, 
another person— 

“(1) to induce or require such other per- 
sor. to recognize, deal with, comply with the 
demands of, or employ members of, any labor 
organization; or 

“(2) to induce or require employees of 
such other person to become or remain mem- 
bers of any labor organization; 
in any case in which the property to be trans- 
ported is to be transported in interstate or 
foreign commerce, or in which such concerted 
refusal directly affects interstate or foreign 
commerce. 

“Src. 2. It shall be unlawful, by means of 
a strike against any person, or by means of 
a concerted refusal to work on, handle, ‘or 
otherwise deal with articles or materials be- 
longing to any person, to induce or require, 
or te attempt to induce or require, another 
person to recognize, deal with, comply with 
the demands of, or employ members of, any 
labor organization, in any case in which such 
strike or concerted refusal directly affects 
interstate or foreign commerce, 

“Sec. 3. It shall be unlawful for any labor 
organization, or for any officer of any labor 
organization, to induce or require, or to at- 
tempt to induce or require, any of the mem- 
bers of such organization to perform any act 
which constitutes a violation of section i or 2. 

“Sec. 4. Whoever violates any of the pro- 
visions of sections 1, 2, or 3— 

“(1) shall on and after such violation cease 
to have, and cease to be entitled to, the status 
of an employee for the purposes of sections 
7, 8, and 9 of the National Labor Relations 
Act, or the status of a representative for the 
purposes of such act for not more than 6 
months; 

“(2) in case such violation is by a labor 
organization, shall upon conviction thereof 
cease to have and cease t« be entitled to a 
status of a representative or labor organiza- 
tion under the National Labor Relations Act 
for a period of not less than 90 days, nor more 
than 6 months.” 





Kunkel Bill for Men in the Armed Forces 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
{N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1946 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, from 
time to time we take note of criticisms 
either over the radio or in the news- 
papers of alleged discriminations against 
men in our armed forces, where officers 
are favored. Congress ought to do every- 
thing it can to remove any cause for that 
kind of criticism. One source of irri- 
tation is the fact that under the law an 
enlisted man does not get accumulated 
leave on the same basis as do commis- 
sioned officers. In other words, claims 
have been made from time to time that 
there is favoritism and that the ad- 
vantage lies with the officers and against 
the enlisted men. 

To remedy that condition, our distin- 
guished colleague the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, the Honorable Joun C. 
KUNKEL, has introduced a bill, H. R. 4422, 


granting to enlisted personnel of the 
armed forces certain benefits in lieu of 
their present rights under existing law. 
The purpose of this legislation is to 
grant to these soldiers pay for accumu- 
lated leave at the rate of their regular 
pay and allowance, as is now done in the 
case of officers. There is basis under ex- 
isting law for the claim that we have a 
caste system in the Army and such a con- 
dition should not exist. The enlisted 
men are entitled to fai: treatment. and I 
earnestly hope that the Military Affairs 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives will take favorable action either on 
the bill introduced by Congressman 
KUNKEL or on some similar legislation, 
which will accomplish the same result. 
This will rectify a mistake that has been 
permitted to exist entirely too long. 

From time to time members of the 
American Legion call attention to this 
proposed legislation or other legislation 
of a similar character, and I am glad’to 
see their activity in behalf of such a 
change in the law. 





Suspension of Argentina From United 
Nations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 11, 1946 


we 

Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I hold in my hand a document 
which every Member of Congress should 
read and support, for it offers incontro- 
vertible evidence that the Peron regime 
is following the pattern created by the 
Nazis and that its purpose is crime against 
humanity and crime against peace. 

It is a memorandum submitted by the 
Nation Associates to the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations requesting 
the suspension of Argentina from the 
Organization “as an enemy of peace and 
security on the score that it has violated 
the United Nations Charter and the 
Chapultepec agreement, is a totalitarian 
regime patterned after the Nazi model, 
and is organizing the country for a war 
of aggression.” ‘The authenticity of the 
charges are vouched for by the characters 
of the signatories—Freda Kirchwey, pres- 
ident of the Nation Associates and editor 
of the Nation; and Dr. Frank P. Graham, 
president of the University of North Car- 
olina, who is the chairman of the advisory 
council of the organization. 

When, on April 4, the Farrell-Peron 
regime signed the Chapultepec agree- 
ment, it was hoped that at long last 
hemispheric solidarity might be achieved. 
On the basis of this hope and the belief 
that in exchange for membership in the 
victorious United Nations, the Argentine 
Government would adhere to its pledges, 
the United States delegation at San Fran- 
cisco tock the initiative in urging and 
obtaining the admission of Argentina to 
the United Nations on April 30, 1945. 

Nine months have now passed since 
the San Francisco Conference. During 
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this period Germany has been defeated 
in Europe, and Japan in the Far East. 
During this period, too, the Farrell-Peron 
regime has become an outright totali- 
tarian government, fashioned in the im- 
age of Nazi Germany, with Peron the 
undisputed dictator. Deliberately and 
brazenly it has violated the agreements 
of Chapultepec and the United Nations 
Charter. 

The entire country is being mobilized 
for war; more than 50 percent of the 
national budget has been allocated to 
military purposes. Children of both 
sexes, from the age of 12 on, are sub- 
ject to military training. Civil liberties 
have been suppressed. Education has 
been regimented. ‘The democratic press 
has been intimidated or destroyed. Free- 
dom of labor has been vanquished, and 
important labor unions converted into 
puppet organizations. More recently. the 
Peron regime, adopting the scapegoat 
strategy of the Nazis, has made anti- 
Semitism an integral part of its pro- 
gram. A police gestapo, under the direc- 
tion of Peron and his satellites, now sup- 
plements the army. The concentration 
camp and the torture chamber have be- 
come every-day instruments of internal 
control. 

Following the pattern of his Nazi mas- 
ters, Peron is now planning to obtain 
so-called legal sanction for his totali- 
tarian rule by a presidential election 
scheduled to be held on February 24, 
1946. The outcome of this election can 
be forecast today. The democratic 
parties are making a courageous and 
united stand against Peron’s candidacy; 
but the Government controls the police, 
the military, and the electoral machinery. 

At Nuremberg an Allied military tri- 
bunal is conducting the trial as war 
criminals of leaders of the Nazi Party 
and their military satellites. Read the 
indictment of Judge Robert H. Jackson 
and you will see how, step by step, Peron 
is following the pattern cf crir-es which 
led to World War II. 

There is no reason whatsoever to be- 
lieve that any possible change will occur 
in the character of the regime. The 
man who seeks the office of President 
has openly proclaimed his belief in war 
“as an inevitable social phenomenon to 
which all other activities must be sub- 
ordinated, not simply by the armed forces 
of the nation but through the subor- 
dination of all governments, private in- 
stitutions and the entire people.” 

Peron is the man who announced 
boldly, 4 months after his admission to 
the United Nations: “I have no fear of 
civil war. On the contrary, I am pre- 
pared for it. I have at my disposal 300,- 
000 soldiers and 4,000,000 workers armed 
with clubs.” 

Peron is the man who is responsible 
for the fact that while thousands of 
Argentinians are in prison for the sole 
crime of favoring freedom, Axis agents, 
schools, and businesses fluorish unchal- 
lenged. Fifty percent of German firms 
in Argentina are still doing business as 
usual at the same stands. Ricardo 
Staudt, Ludwig Freude, Fritz Mandl, all 
Nazi agents, enjoy the personal protec- 
tion of Peron who has bestowed upon 
them some of the richest Government 
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contracts since his admission to the 

UNO 
Peron is the man who is permitting 

191 of the 200 German schools in the 

country, and 15 of the 16 Japanese 

schools in the country, to continue. 

Peron is the man who operates with a 

Himmler - trained gestapo, 30,000 of 

whom are to be found in the city of 

Buenos Aires alone. 

What is the United States waiting for? 
Mr. Braden, the Assistant Secretary of 
State, whom we called to office as an ex- 
pert on Latin-American affairs, warns us 
that this is a Nazi regime. Dean Ache- 
son, the Acting Secretary of State, tells 
us that the United States will not con- 
clude a military treaty with that regime. 
Secretary of State Byrnes assures us that 
the United States approves the Uru- 
guayan proposal for multilateral ac- 
tion against a country which has vio- 
lated its agreements and destroyed basic 
human rights. 

When will we give reality to our lip 
service to principles? What is proposed 
here is an act of self-protection. In 
this atomic age, a new war would mean 
the destruction of civilization. There 
is every reason, therefore, for the Ameri- 
can delegation to support, if it does not 
initiate, a proposal to banish the rep- 
resentatives of Peron from the UNO as 
an enemy regime, 

Once this action is taken it will be 
possible to isolate Peron and pave the 
way for a return of democracy in Argen- 
tina, as we have in other satellites of 
the Axis. If we do this, we will not have 
the travesty of our State Department de- 
nouncing the Peron regime as Nazi, the 
President of the United States urging 
Peron to send more wheat to the vic- 
tims of nazism. We will not have the 
bitter jest of Peron’s representatives of- 
fering to join the UNRRA and to pay 
their share of maintaining Hitler’s vic- 
tims. It is time that our foreign policy 
assumed reality. There is still time to 
stop a new appeasement. If we want to 
protect ourselves and the world, we must 
move immediately against Peron. 

A REQUEST FOR THE SUSPENSION OF ARGENTINA 
FROM THE UNITED NATIONS—MEMORANDUM 
SUBMITTED TO THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 
THE UNTITED NATIONS BY THE NATION AS- 
SOCIATES, JANUARY 1946 

INTRODUCTION 


On March 27, 1945, the Farrell-Peron re- 
gime of Argentina declared war on Japan and 
Germany. 

On April 4, 1945, it signed the Act of Cha- 
pultepec incorporating the agreements of the 
Inter-American Conference on Problems of 
War and Peace. 

Thus it fulfilled two conditions precedent 
to its admission to the United Nations Con- 
ference at San Francisco. 

The first condition was laid down by the 
inviting powers; the second by the Inter- 
American Conference on the Problems of War 
and Peace which met early in March in 
Mexico. 

On April 30, 1945, acting on the initia- 
tive of the American delegation and backed 
unanimously by the Latin-American Repub- 
lics, the San Francisco Conference voted to 
seat Argentina. 

On September 8, 1945, the Farrell-Peron 
regime formally ratified the United Nations 
Charter. 

On October 24, 1945, the United Nations 
Organization came into formal existence 


after all 51 member nations had signed and 
filed their ratifications. 


THE UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 


The preamble of the Charter sets forth 
the principles which are to guide the United 
Nations Organization in its functioning, as 
follows: 

“We, the peoples of the United Nations, 

“Determined to save succeeding genera- 
tions from the scourge of war, which twice 
in our lifetime has brought untold sorrow 
to mankind; and 

“To reaffirm faith in fundamental human 
rights, in the dignity and worth of the hu- 
man person, in the equal rights of men and 
women and of nations large and small; and 

“To establish conditions under which 
justice and respect for the obligations aris- 
ing from treaties and other sources of in- 
ternational law can be maintained; and 

“To promote social progress and better 
standards of life in larger freedom; and for 
these ends 

“To practice tolerance and live together in 
ae with one another as good neighbors; 
an 

“To unite our strength to maintain inter- 
national peace and security; and 

“To insure, by the acceptance of principles 
and the institution of methods, that armed 
force shall not be used, save in the common 
interest; and 

“To employ international machinery for 
the promotion of the economic and social 
advancement of all peoples, have resolved to 
combine our efforts to accomplish these aims. 

“Accordingly, our respective governments, 
through representatives assembled in the 
city of San Francisco, who have exhibited 
their fuil powers found to be in good and 
due form, have agreed to the present Charter 
of the United Nations and do hereby estab- 
lish an international organization to be 
known as the United Nations.” 

Chapter I, article 1 of the Charter estab- 
lishes the fundamental purposes of the 
United Nations as follows: 

(1) To maintain international peace and 
security. 

(2) To develop free relations among na- 
tions based on respect for the principle of 
= rights and self-determination of peo- 
ples. 

(3) To achieve international cooperation 
in solving international problems of an eco- 
nomic, social, cultural, or humanitarian char- 
acter, and in promoting and encouraging 
respect for human rights and for funda- 
mental freedoms for all without distinction 
as to race, sex, language, or religion. 


THE ACT OF CHAPULTEPEC 


Implicit recognition of the agreements of 
Chapultepec is given in article 62 of the 
United Nations Charter sanctioning: 

“The existence of regional arrangements 
or agencies dealing with such matters re- 
lating to the maintenance of international 
peace and security as are appropriate for 
regional action provided that such arrange- 
ments and agencies and their activities are 
consistent with the purpose and principles 
of the United Nations.” 

A. In the agreements reached at Chapul- 
tepec, the American states— 

(1) Reiterate and fervently adhere to the 
democratic principles which they consider 
essential for the peace of America. 

(2) Declare that “the purpose of the state 
is the happiness of man in society; the in- 
terests of the community should be har- 
monized with the rights of the individual; 
the American man cannot conceive of living 
without justice just as he cannot conceive 
of living without liberty.” 

(3) Proclaim “the adherence of the 
American Republics to the principles estab- 
lished by international law for safeguarding 
the essential rights of man and declare their 
support of a system of international protec- 
tion of these rights.” 
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B. The American Republics further de- 


clared their firm purpose to collabora 
the attainment of: ae Soe 


“A constructive basis for the sound eco. 
nomic development of the through 
the development of natural reso: in- 
dustrialization, improvement of transporta. 
tion, and the improvement of labor standards 
and working conditions, including collective 
bargaining, all leading to a rising level of 
living and increased consumption.” 

Further, they resolved “to consider of in. 
ternational public interest the enacting by all 
the American Republics of social legislation 
that will protect the working class and that 
will embody guaranties as well as rights on a 
scale not inferior to the one recommended by 
the International Labor Office.” 

C. The Chapultepec agreement further 
undertook: 

(1) To recommend to the governments of 
the American Republics the most carefy! 
delegation from the official textbooks used in 
their schools of everything which might tend 
to jeopardize the inter-American system. 

(2) To recommend to the Governments of 
the American Republics that they exercise 
the greatest vigilance to see that the teach- 
ings in their schools are based on the prin- 
ciples of freedom, peace, justice and equality 
that are found in the bases of the inter- 
American system. 

(3) To recommend to the governments of 
the American Republics the deletion from 
official textbooks used in their schools of 
everything which sustains directly or indi- 
rectly racial or totalitarian theories or which 
might therefore be susceptible of compro- 
mising the friendly relations between the 
states of the continent. 

D. The Charter of Chapultepec recom- 
mended: 

(1) That the American Republics recog- 
nize their essential obligation to guarantee 
to their people free and impartial access to 
sources of information. 

(2) That having this guaranty in view, 
they undertake upon the conclusion of the 
war the earliest possible abandonment of 
those measures of censorship * * * 
which have been necessary in  war- 
time. °° @ 

(3) That the governments of the Ameri- 
can Republics take measures, individually 
and in cooperation with one another, to pro- 
mote a free exchange of information among 
their peoples. 

(4) That the American Republics * * * 
make every effort to the end that when a 
juridical order in the world is assured, there 
may be established the principle of free 
transmission and reception of information, 
oral or written, published in books or by the 
press, broadcast by radio or disseminated by 
any other means, under proper responsibil- 
ity and without need of previous censorship 
as is the case with private correspond- 
ence * * * in time of peace. 

E. At Chapultepec it was also resolved: 

(1) To reaffirm the principle, recognized 
by all the American states, of equality ©! 
rights and opportunities for all men, re- 
gardless of race or religion. 

(2) To recommend that the governments 
of the American Republics, without jeopard- 
izing freedom of expression, either oral Or 
written, make every effort to prevent in their 
respective countries all acts which may pro~ 
voke discrimination among individuals be- 
cause of race or religion. 

F. The parties to the Act of Chapultepec 
further agreed: 

(1) To recommend that the governments 
of the American Republics do not give refuge 
to individuals guilty of or responsible for or 
accomplices in the commission of such (war) 
crimes. 

(2) To recommend that the governments 
shall upon the demand of any of the United 
Nations * * * surrender individuals 
charged with the commission of such crimes 








to the United Nations making the re- 


u st. > > . 

. ¢ 3) To reaffirm the determination * * ° 
to prevent individuals or groups within their 
respective jurisdictions from engaging in any 
activities fomented by the Axis Powers or 
their satellites for the purpose of prejudicing 
the individual or collective security and wel- 
fare of the American Republics: 

(a) To intensify efforts to eradicate the 
remaining centers of Axis subversive in- 
fluence in the hemisphere. * * * 

(b) To take effective measures to prevent 
Axis-inspired elements from regaining or 
securing any vantage points within the ter- 
ritory subject to their respective jurisdic- 
tions from which such elements might dis- 
turb or threaten the security or welfare of 
any republic. 

(4) They resolved that measures be 
undertaken “to uncover, disclose, immobi- 
lize, and to prevent the concealment or 
transfer of property and rights located 
within the American Republics * * * 
which * * * whether or not in name 
belong to or are controlled by or for the 
benefit of Germany or Japan or individuals 
or entities within those countries.” 

These agreements, only 10 months old, 
have been and are being violated in prin- 
ciple and practice by the Peron regime. 

As a result, international peace and se- 
curity are in gravest jeopardy. 


A PROPOSAL FOR ACTION BY THE UNITED NATIONS 


The first session of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations is now in progress in 
London. Its purpose is to establish the 
machinery and initiate the acts through 
which the principles of the United Nations 
Charter may be implemented. 

Article I of the Charter provides that the 
initial function of the United Nations “is to 
maintain international peace and security.” 

In the interests of international peace and 
security, we propose that the General As- 
sembly initiate action to suspend Argentina 
from membership in the United Nations 
Organization. 

This action is proposed on the score that: 

(1) The present regime in the Argentine 
is a totalitarian government which has per- 
sistently and deliberately violated all obli- 
gations assumed under the United Nations 
Charter and the Chapultepec Agreement. 

(2) That its purpose is aggression. 

When the representatives of the Peron- 
Farrell regime were admitted to the United 
Nations Conference at San Francisco in April 
1945 no one was under any illusion about 
he character of the regime. It was known 
to be a military dictatorship, totalitarian in 
form and method. It was known that many 
Axis agents and much Axis wealth were find- 
ing a haven in Argentina. 

The military dictatorship which Colonel 
Peron controls made its first bid for power 
when the government of President Castillo 
= overthrown by a military coup in June 
943. 

In February 1944, 1 month after the gov- 
ernment of General Ramirez had announced 
a break of relations with Germany and Japan 
in accordance with the Rio de Janeiro Agree- 
ment of 1942, power was seized by Gen. 
Edelmiro J. Farrell and Col. Juan D. Peron. 
According to a Bulletin of the United States 
State Department issued on July 26, 1944, 
extremist pro-Axis elements forced the 
change in government. The Farrell-Peron 
regime refused to implement the break with 
the Axis. Instead, Axis agents and spies ar- 
rested by the Ramirez’regime were released 
and affirmative assistance was given to Axis 
business concerns both through large Gov- 
ernment contracts and through the requisi- 
tioning of critical materials from firms 
friendly to the democratic cause. 

Pro-Axis newspapers enjoyed official sup- 
Port and assistance in obtaining newsprint, 
and carried on a bitter propaganda campaign 
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against the United Nations and in behalf of 
the Axis. 

These charges are made officially by the 
State Department of the United States. As 
a result of Argentina’s acts the United States 
and all the Latin-American Republics with- 


drew diplomatic recognition from the Farrell-° 


Peron regime in 1944. 

On January 11, 1945, another State De- 
partment Bulletin declared: 

“Argentina is being used as a base for 
intensive Axis subversive activities directed 
against the American continent and the 
United Nations. * * * Axis diplomatic 
Officials were flagrantly abusing the prin- 
ciples between civilized nations. * * * 
These diplomats had organized and were di- 
recting, financing, and coordinating the ac- 
tivities of different groups or cells of agents, 
and it was also shown that diplomatic chan- 
nels were being used for the transmission of 
information to the high command in Berlin.” 

Although Argentina was not present at 
the Chapultepec Conference, every effort was 
made to secure its subsequent agreement to 
the proposals accepted there. When on 
March 27, Argentina finally grudgingly de- 
clared war, it was notable that the declara- 
tion was made first against Japan, and second 
against Nazi Germany, on the score that 
Germany was an ally of Japan. 

When, on April 4, the Farrell-Peron 
regime signed the Chapultepec Agreement, 
it was hoped that at long last hemispheric 
solidarity might be achieved. On the basis 
of this hope and in the belief that in ex- 
change for membership in the victorious 
United Nations, the Argentine Government 
would adhere to its pledges, the United States 
delegation at San Francisco took the initia- 
tive in urging and obtaining the admission 
of Argentina to the United Nations on April 
30, 1945. 

Nine months have now passed since the 
San Francisco Conference. During this pe- 
riod Germany has been defeated in Europe, 
and Japan in the Far East. During this 
period, too, the Farrell-Peron regime has 
become an outright totalitarian government, 
fashioned in the image of Nazi Germany, 
with Peron the undisputed dictator. De- 
liberately and brazenly it has violated the 
agreements of Chapultepec and the United 
Nations Charter. 

The entire country is being mobilized for 
war; more than 50 percent of the national 
budget has been allocated to military pur- 
poses. 

Children of both sexes, from the age of 
12 on, are subject to military training. 

Civil liberties have been suppressed. 

Education has been regimented. 

The democratic press has been intimidated 
or destroyed. 

Freedom of labor has been vanquished and 
important labor unions converted into pup- 
pet organizations. 

More recently, the Peron regime, adopting 
the scapegoat strategy of the Nazis, has 
made anti-Semitism an integral part of its 
program. 

A police gestapo, under the direction of 
Peron and his satellites, now supplements 
the army. The concentration camp and the 
torture chamber have become everyday in- 
struments of internal control, 

While the population of the Argentine is 
suffering cruel oppression and the denial of 
fundamental freedoms, important Nazi 
agents continue to find protection and Axis 
business and Axis schools flourish. 

Following the pattern of his Nazi masters, 
Peron is now planning to obtain so-called 
legal sanction for his totalitarian rule by a 
presidential election scheduled to be held on 
February 24, 1946. The outcome of this elec- 
tion can be forecast today. The democratic 
parties are making a courageous and united 
stand against Peron’s candidacy; but the 
Government controls the police, the military, 
and the electoral machinery. 
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PERON FOLLOWS THE NAZI PATTERN 


At Nuremberg an Allied military tribunal 
is conducting the trial as war criminals of 
leaders of the Nazi Party and their military 
satellites. The principal charges against 
them are crimes against humanity and 
crimes against the peace. The indictment 
presented by Presiding Judge Robert H. Jack- 
son emphasizes that the first act of the Nazi 
Party was to acquire totalitarian control of 
Germany in order to carry out its objectives. 

Th: indictment charges that— 

“(1) The Nazis set out to undermine and 
capture the German Government by legal 
forms supported by terrorism. Their terror- 
istic arm was the storm-troop organization. 

“(2) In order to make their rule secure 
from attack and to instill fear in the hearts 
of the German people, the Nazi conspirators 
established an extended system of terror 
against opponents and supposed or suspected 
opponents of the regime. They imprisoned 
such persons without judicial process, hold- 
ing them in protective custody in concen- 
tration camps and subjected them to perse- 
cution, degradation, despoilment, imprison- 
ment, torture, and murder. 

“(3) The destroyed the free trade-unions 
in Germany by confiscating their funds and 
properties, persecuting their leaders, pro- 
hibiting their activities, and supplanting 
them by an affiliated party organization. 

“(4) Annihilation of the Jews became an 
Official state policy carried out by official 
action and by incitement to mob and indi- 
vidual violence. 

“(5) In order to make the German people 
amenable to their will, and to prepare them 
psychologically for war, the Nazi conspira- 
tors reshaped the educational system and 
particularly the education and training of 
the German youth * * * imposed a 
supervision of all cultural activities, con- 
trolled the dissemination of information and 
the expression of opinion within Germany. 

“(6) They directed Germany's economy 
toward preparation and equipment of the 
military machine * * * embarked upon 
a huge rearmament program and set out 
to produce and develop huge quantities of 
materials of war and to create a powerful 
military potential.” 

In the following pages we present evidence 
of the extent to which the Peron regime, fol- 
lowing the Nazi model cited above, has al- 
ready succeeded in its totalitarian aims and 
in its preparations for war. 


PREPARATIONS FOR WAR 


The philosophical basis for the war policy 
of the Peron government was set forth in 
June 1944, by Colonel Peron himself, in a 
speech at La Plata University in which he 
stated that “war is an inevitable social 
phenomenon,” and that “all other activities 
must be subordinated to the purpose of na- 
tional defense. Not simply by the armed 
forces of the nation, but through the sub- 
ordination of all Government departmerts, 
private institutions, and the entire people.” 
He continued: 

“Throughout the ages there have lived 
philosophers (and I will not hesitate to call 
them Utopians), who have stated that it is 
possible to avoid war. Always within a short 
space of time some new conflagration has 
broken out to disprove this theory. * * * 

“The concept of ‘the nation in arms’ or 
‘total war’ which was expounded by Marshal 
Von der Goltz in 1883, is in a certain sense 
the most modern theory of national defense 
by which nations direct in time of peace as 
in time of war every living force within the 
state in order to attain a political 


objective. * °* ®© 

“It is essential that all the intellectuals 
of our nation, whatever may be their par- 
ticular field, should study and understand 
war, realizing it to be the only means of 
solving a situation we may be called upon 
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to face, should God one day decide that war 
must reach our borders. * * * 

“If diplomacy is unable to procure the 
desired political objectives then it is impera- 
tive to be prepared to do so by force, when- 
ever the situation compels the use of such 
extreme methods. * * * 

“Domestic policy is of the greatest im- 
portance in the preparation of a country 
for war. Its role is simple and obvious but 
difficult to achieve. The maximum number 
possible of healthy young men of high moral 
standing and imbued with great love of 
the fatherland must be incorporated into 
the armed forces. This will act as a focal 
point from which all the armed forces will 
become infected with the same high stand- 
ards and will readily develop a true spirit of 
war and sacrifice. * * * 

“The following is a summary of the points 
I have made in my speech: 

“1. War is an inevitable social phenomenon. 

“2. AN so-called peaceful nations (and 
among them our own), if they desire peace 
must prepare themselves for war. 

“8. The problem of national defense of the 
fatherland is one to which all activities must 
be subordinated. National defense cannot 
be improvised at the moment that war is at 
our door, but requires many years of con- 
stant and conscientious preparation. It 
cannot be regarded as a problem for the 
armed forces only, but must be established 
through the harmonious integrated work of 
the different Government agencies, private 
institutions, and all the people of Argentina, 
whatever may be their particular sphere of 
work. National defense gives rise to such 
enormous problems requiring profound pro- 
fessional knowledge that no single person 
can be absolved from taking part. Finally, 
whatever demands it may make on us repre- 
sent contributions to the glory of our Nation 
and the happiness of our people.” 

In line with this position, on November 7, 
1944, a new organic law of the army was 
announced compelling all Argentine citizens 
to prepare for the defense of their country. 
While conscription for active military duty 
applies only to males, girls and women are 
to be prepared for service to the army in 
various women’s auxiliary corps. Military 
training for men falls into three periods— 
preconscription, conscription, and postcon- 
scription. Preconscription begins at the 
age of 12 and continues until the age of 20 
when conscription starts for a maximum of 
2 years. Upon their discharge, all males are 
subject to postconscription until the age 
of 50. 

During the year 1945, the military budget 
of the Argentine Government was five times 
as great as that of 1942, the year before the 
Peron-Farrell revolution. Since the declara- 
tion of war against the Axis, in April 1945, 
a month before the cessation of hostilities 
in Europe, was purely symbolical, no legiti- 
mate justification for this huge increase in 
military expenditures can be offered. For 
the year 1946, presumably a year of peace, 
the Peron regime has passed appropriations 
for military expenditures approximating 50 
percent of its entire budget. This at a time 
when the national deficit is mounting and 
many other department budgets have been 
cut, notably the National Board of Education. 

As a supplementary arm, a nation-wide 
secret service and police force of over 30,000 
has been established in the past year, parallel 
in its functions with the gestapo and the 
storm troops in Nazi Germany. 

The neighboring Republics of Chile and 
Uruguay live in constant fear of acts of 
aggression. Paraguay and Bolivia are already 
under the domination of Argentina. 

“The size of the standing army has been 
increased, and military construction along 
Argentina’s frontiers with Chile, Brazil, 
Bolivia, Paraguay, and Uruguay is greater 
than ever before. New barracks have been 
built in frontier ereas, most of them by 





German companies which were on the Allied 
blacklist because of Nazi connections,” ac- 
cording to Joseph Newman in the New York 
Herald Tribune on January 10, 1946. 

On January 29, 1945, Mr. Gabriel Gonzalos, 
Chilian Ambassador t~ Brazil, charged the 
Peron regime with having as its principal 
objective a war on the continent and warned 
that Chile would be its first victim. 

In October of 1945, Dr. Juan Antonia Rios, 
President of Chile, during a visit to New 
York, corroborated the fears of the threat 
against Chile. 

The Government of the United States is 
presumed to have in its possession informa- 
tion concerning shipments of arms by the 
Peron regime into neighboring Republics to 
provoke revolutions for the establishment 
of regimes favorable to the present Argentine 
Government, 

Indicating knowledge of the aggressive in- 
tentions of the Peron regime, Dean Acheson, 
as Acting Secretary of State of the United 
States, on October 4, 1945, announced: “In 
view of recent developments in Argentina, 
the United States Government does not feel 
that it can properly negotiate or sign with 
the present Argentine regime a treaty of 
military assistance.” 

That this is still the attitude of the United 
States Government was confirmed by Acting 
Secretary of State Acheson ‘n a public state- 
ment on January 11, 1946. 


THE TOTALITARIAN CHARACTER OF THE REGIME 
AND ITS METHODS OF TERROR 


As far back as July 26, 1944, the State De- 
partment of the United States publicly 
characterized the Farrell-Peron regime as 
totalitarian. In a Bulletin issued that day, 
the State Department declared, “The domi- 
nant power in Argentina was and continues 
to be in the hands of pro-Axis elements de- 
termined to impose their desires. Further- 
more, it is signicant that these same elements 
control the most important ministries and 
agencies of the National Government, as well 
as the governments of the Provinces, and 
have rapidly and energetically implanted a 
dominant totalitarian system that fully 
complements and supports their pro-Axis 
foreign policy through control of the press, 
the courts, and other key institutions. The 
basic civil rights have bee either nullified 
or so modified as to have no real meaning. 
Every effort was made to stamp out demo- 
cratic opposition to the Government's totali- 
tarian program.” 

The sei-ure of power by Peron on October 
18, 1945, served only to advance the develop- 
ment of the totalitarian system in the Ar- 
gentine. How a program of repression and 
intimidation has been carried out in torture 
chambers by methods borrowed from the 
Nazis and applied by a gestapo trained py 
leading operatives of Himmler, was de- 
scribed by John White, one of the most in- 
formed writers on Latin America, in an ar- 
ticle appearing in the Nation of March 3, 
1945. 

Declaring that the gestapo’s barbaric use 
of torture had been transplanted to the 
Western Hemisphere, Mr. White charged 
that soon after the Farrell-Peron regime 
came into power, gestapo agents from Ger- 
many expanded a city detective bureau in 
Buenos Aires into a great national organiza- 
tion specializing in persecution and torture. 
“This organization,” he said, “has set up 
concentration camps for political prisoners 
similar to those in Nazi Germany, tortured 
thousands of victims guilty of nothing more 
serious than belonging to labor unions or 
democratic political parties, killed or caused 
the death of hundreds of people bearing 
Jewish, Polish, or Russian names, and caused 
the disappearance of other hundreds.” 

In describing the techniques used, he said 
that diplomatic agents of United Nations 
governments had sent information corrobo- 
rating the use of these techniques to their 
home governments: 
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“The electric spur is the favorite instry- 
ment of the new school of native sadists who 
have been trained by gestapo experts. It js 
a simple electric cable with several fine stec} 
needles at the end. These electric needles are 
applied to the most sensitive parts of the 
naked body, such as the eyelids, the sexual 
organs, and the rectum. The usually 
is applied at two or more parts of the body 
simultaneously and has such terrific effect on 
the entire nervous system that it frequently 
produces insanity. In less extreme cases jt 
paralyzes the muscles and causes great Ppain- 
ful swellings and deep sores. It is persistentiy 
reported that at least 5,000 people in Argen- 
tina have been tortured with the electric 
spur. 

“A simpler but equally effective method js 
to jab long hatpins through the testicles. 
Another frequent treatment subjects politica] 
prisoners, women as well as men, to a third 
degree in which their naked bodies are 
burned with lighted cigarettes in an effort to 
force them to answer questions the way the 
political police want them answered. 

“The cup is a device in the form of a fun- 
nel which is pressed a-ainst the body and 
from which the air is then pumped out. The 
resulting vacuum causes a huge swelling in- 
side the cup and draws the blood to the sur- 
face, leaving a large black-and-blue sore. 
This device is used on prisoners known to be 
suffering from heart ailments. When ap- 
plied in the region of the heart it aggravates 
the affection and often causes death from 
heart failure. 

“The bucket is a huge vat filled with urine 
and excremen The prisoner who is given 
this treatment is hung by his feet from the 
ceiling and then lowered until his head is 
submerged in the contents of the vat. This 
particular technique has the avtraction of 
producing *wo forms of torture at the same 
time—semidrowning in filth, and congestion 
of the brain from the downward flow of the 
blood. 

“One form of torture makes use of a fa- 
miliar office appliance. In many European 
and South American countries letters, con- 
tracts, and other business documents are 
written in copying ink and preserved in 
duplicate by being put between the pages of 
a copybook which is then squeezed between 
iron plates. The Argentine political police 
have found this office press a convenient 
method of smashing the fingers of prisoners 
who refuse to sign certain declarations. 

“The slab is a torture machine made of 
two ‘auge sheets of steel. The victim is 
placed between the sheets, which are pressed 
together gradually until he suffers internal 
hemorrhages and vomits blood. 

“The whip and the rod have been seen in 
the movies. The long leather whip is usually 
dipped in water before the lashes are ap- 
plied; the rod is made of fine steel bars that 
cut into the flesh like knives. 

“Professional boxers are employed to beat 
up certain prisoners since they know how 
to produce the desired effect without leaving 
telltale wounds. 

“One highly refined form of mental tor- 
ture drives the prisoner almost to the point 
of insanity without actually causing any 
physical hurt. The victim usually is awak- 
ened at 2 or 3 o’clock in the morning and 
told that he is to be executed by a firing 
squad. He is then taken for a ride in an 
automobile, accompanied by two or three 
guards armed with rifles and obviously mem- 
bers of the firing squad. Finally he is stood 
against a wall and the firing squad is lined 
up, but at the last minute he is reprieved 
and taken back to his cell. (This is one of 
several techniques which are reported to have 
been used on the Bolivian tin-mine owner, 
Maurice Hochschild, after he was kidnaped 
by members of the young army officers’ lodge 
in La Paz last year.) 

“Sometimes as a variation a prisoner who 
is to be released is taken for a ride in an 
automobile, accompanied by armed guards. 








When the automobile gets to a deserted re- 
sion outside the city, the prisoner is told that 
he is at liberty. Being familiar with the 
famous ley de fuga by which prisoners are 
shot while supposedly trying to escape, he 
stands there afraid to move and under men- 
te] torture that may induce insanity. 

“pa razzia is an importation from the 
Sicilian Black Hand societies and is used for 
intimidating the opposition, especially the 
working classes. Gangs of armed thugs ter- 
rorize entire neighborhoods by breaking into 
and wrecking houses and by storming meet- 
ings of associations and trade-unions, beat- 
ing up those present and destroying the fur- 
niture and fixtures on the pretext that the 
meeting is plotting against the Government. 
Schools, libraries, and newspaper Offices have 
been raided frequently, and on two occasions 
movie theaters in Buenos Aires were stormed 
while crowded with people. 

“Even when they are not tortured, political 
prisoners are demoralized and intimidated 
by being subjected to what is popularly 
known as el mal trato. Women of the work- 
ing classes, especially wives and daughters 
who have refused to testify against their 
husbands and fathers, are put into cells with 
prostitutes and women criminals. They are 
not permitted visits from their families or 
from a lawyer; nor can they receive decent 
food from outside the jail. 

“The mal trato is applied to men prisoners 
in even worse form. If they are ill they 
usually are sent to regions where it is certain 
that their illness will get worse. They are 
given very poor food or deprived for entire 
days of anything to eat or drink. They re- 
ceive no medical attention and may be put 
into cells with criminals of the lowest order. 

“So many lawyers have been punished for 
defending political prisoners in Argentina 
that it is practically impossible now for 
prisoners to find lawyers, except the ones who 
occasionally are assigned as ‘defense lawyers’ 
by the Government.” 

There is every reason to believe that the 
eystem of torture and intimidation has been 
extended by Eeron himself. 


SUPPRESSION OF CIVIL LIBERTIES 


In the agreements reached at Chapultepec 
the American states— ‘ 

1. Reiterate and fervently adhere to the 
democratic principles which they consider 
essential for the peace of America. 

2. Declare that “the purpose of the state 
is the happinesse of man in society; the inter- 
ests of the community should be harmo- 
nized with the rights of the individual; the 
American man cannot conceive of living 
without justice just as he cannot conceive of 
living without liberty.” 

3. Proclaim “the adherence of the Ameri- 
can republics to the principles established 
by international law for safeguarding the es- 
sential rights of man and declare their sup- 
port of a system of international protection 
of these rights.” 

In possession of the military, backed by a 
police gestapo and a civilian army of bu- 
reaucrats, the Peron regime, since its admis- 
sion to the United Nations Conference, has 
proceeded systematically to destroy the 
rights of its own citizens, in defiance of 
elementary principles of human decency and 
in violation of its commitments under the 
Chapultepec agreement and in the United 
Nations Charter. 

On May 3, 1945, police deliberately charged 
and opened fire on unarmed citizens cele- 
brating the fall of Berlin. 

On August 15, 1945, similar assaults were 
committed by the police on persons cele- 
brating the Japanese surrender. 

On August 16, crowds of soldiers, com- 
manded by noncommissioned officers, ter- 
rorized the center of the city, killed two citi- 
zens and wounded many others. They laid 
siege to the building of the prodemocratic 
paper, Critica, which they attempted to set on 
ire. Cheering Hitler, Mussolini, and Peron, 
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and shouting “death to the Jews,” soldiers 
were permitted to commit their outrages 
without any interference from the police. 
According to Dr. Alberto M. Candioti, former 
Argentine Ambassador to Mexico, the rioting 
soldiers told him that they were obeying 
superior orders. 

On August 18, Colonel Peron announced 
that civil war was the only solution to the 
situation existing in the Argentine. In an 
interview with Dr. Pedro Cue, director of 
the Cuban Daily El Mundo, Peron declared: 
“I do not fear civil war because I am pre- 
pared for it. I have at my disposal 300,000 
soldiers and 4,000,000 workers armed with 
clubs.” 

On September 27, 1945, wholesale arrests of 
prominent citizens guilty only of signing 
declarations in favor of freedom, took place. 
Among them were editors of liberal papers, 
political leaders opposed to the Peron regime, 
and ordinary citizens who had expressed a 
belief in democracy. Peron himself went to 
the Buenos Aires jail to look over the pris- 
oners. Included among those arrested were 
three of the six rectors of Argentina’s na- 
tional universities. 

On October 7, the police charged a crowd 
near a cemetery paying homage to a 19-year- 
old student killed in a clash between uni- 
versity students and supporters of Peron. In 
a wholesale lockup 1,594 students were ar- 
rested, including 149 girls. The University 
of Buenos Aires was closed, its president and 
executive officers dismissed. Six professors 
were also taken into custody. 

On October 21, 1945, Arnaldo Cortesi, writ- 
ing in the New York Times, declared: 

“Argentina again is witnessing the shame- 
ful spectacle of citizens being obliged to find 
protection against their own Government in 
foreign embassies. The Peruvian Embassy, 
for instance, has taken in several ,persons, 
including former Federal Judge Ramon S. 
Vasquez who filed a complaint in court 
against the police for having, tortured poiiti- 
cal prisoners. In the Uruguayan Embassy, 
along with others, are former Foreign Minis- 
ter Jose Maria Cantilo and the family of 
Rear Adm. Leonardo MacLean. * * * 
Several newspapers were attacked in various 
parts of Argentina, as were also some private 
homes, such as that of Dr. Alfredo Calcagno, 
rector of La Plata University. In some in- 
dustrial districts of Avellaneda anyone who 
&ppeared in the streets wearing a tie was 
subject to assault. In Cordoba the offices of 
the Argentine North American Cultural] In- 
stitute were stoned while police locked on 
without interfering. ~ * *” 

On December 9, @ mass meeting of the 
Democratic Union (a coalition of four politi- 
cal parties including the Radicals, Socialists, 
and Communists, opposing Peren in the 
coming elections), comprising .etween 
15L,0C0 and 200,000 persons, assembled to 
hear speakers urge the defeat o. Peron in 
the presidential election, was fired upon. 
Two persons were killed and 60 seriously 
injured. The shooting, according to the 
New York Herald Tribune of that date, was 
supposedly intended to stampede the throng 
and break up the meeting. 

On December 19, Norah Pines reported in 
the New Yorx Post: 

“Supporters of Colonel Peron were urged 
to re:ease a wave of terrorism to insure his 
election, and if he lost to put the country 
on fire, in a speech by Dr. Federico Cantoni, 
political boss of San Juan Province and one 
of Peron's top advise.s. Dr. Cantoni threat- 
ened that should Peron lose the election, ‘we 
will paralyze the country with one strike 
after another as long as it is necessary to 
impose our will.’” 

The extent to which the elementary rights 
of man have been subverted in the Argen- 
tine was described by Spruille Braden on 
August 29 in his farewell speech in Buenos 
Aires prior to his return to the United States. 
He declared: 
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“One by one there appear all the elements 
used by fascism in its stupid stratagems since 
the day of the so-called march on Rome. 
Subversion and disorder, organized by the 
Government itself and using paid assassins 
under an honorable disguise; utilization of 
coercion by the state, not to suppress but 
to protect subversion; bragging by the cow- 
ard who attacks those he believed fallen, but 
humbles himself before the powerful; cal- 
culated and underhanded use of violent 
methods; cunning maneuvering showing 
false respect for established norms and 
launching its attack while hiding its origin; 
violation of the law of hospitality which 
forbids any treacherous attack on him who 
is sheltered under the same roof; practice 
of the so-called ‘tactics of confusion’ * * * 
use of intimidation and threats against the 
precise persons whom that Government was 
under obligation to protect and respect.” 

On October 27, after his appointment as 
Assistant Secretary of State in charge of 
Latin-American affairs, Mr. Braden said: 
“The Argentine regime is just as Fascist as 
any which existed in Germany and Japan.” 
And the following day, he amplified that 
statement by declaring: 

“The state of siege recently imposed on 
Argentina by Peron is the negation of that 
very bill of rights for the preservation of 
which we have fought this and other wars. 
In more concrete terms, a state of siege per- 
mits swaggering officers to beat any peaceful 
citizen because he refuses to hail the leader. 
It permits a hoodlum with brass knuckles to 
Strike the face of a young girl because she 
cries ‘long live democracy.’ It permits ar- 
rests without charge: it permits torture, 
saber-wielding, mounted police to ride down 
men, women, and children.” 

In the city of Buenos Aires, with a normal 
police force of 8,000 to 9,000, the police force 
is now composed of more than 30,000 officers, 
who, according to Police Commissioner 
Velazco, “would rather charge a crowd than 
eat.”” Campo de Mayo, once Argentina's most 
powerful garrison, with a peak force of 27,000 
men, has been reduced to a complement of 
6,000 or less, while the security authority has 
been turned over to Velazco. This, accord- 
ing to a report in the Inter-American 
Monthly of January 1946. 

Another army of supporters of the Peron 
regime is the civil-service bureaucracy, 
which in the 3 years since the dictatorship 
was established, has been increased 50 per- 
cent from 172,000 to 250,000, with the num- 
ber of employees rising sharply. This means 
that more and more employees are dependent 
for their livelihood or those who control the 
state. The increase in civilian employees has 
been matched by wholesale dismissals .f Gov- 
ernment employees who do not sympathize 
With Peron’s regime, according to a report 
in the New York Herald Tribune on Decem- 
ber 29, 1945. 

REGIMENTATION OF EDUCATION 

The signatories to the Chapultepec Act 
agrecd: 

1. To recommend to the governments of 
the American Republics the most careful de- 
letion from the official textbooks used in 
their schools of everything which might tend 
to jeopardize the inter-American system. 

2. To recommend to the governments of 
the American Republics that they exercise 
the greatest vigilance to see that the teach- 
ings in their schools are based on the prin- 
ciples of freedom, peace, justice, and equality 
that are found in the bases of the inter- 
American system. 

3. To recommend to the governments of 
the American Republics the deletion from of- 
ficial textbooks used in their schools of every- 
thing which sustains directly or indirectly 
racial or totalitarian theories or which might 
therefore be susceptible of compromising the 
friendly relations between the states of the 
continent. 
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The regimentation of the education of the 
Argentinian population is part of the pro- 
gram of the Peron regime. 

In the primary schools of the country 
children are taught to copy and discuss the 
following phrases in accordance with a rul- 
ing of the Ministry of Justice and Public 
Instruction, from the text of which we quote 
in part: 

“Women to procreate heroes—not mothers 
of renegades. 

“Argentine woman must fulfill faithfully 
her natural obligations. 

“New Argentine needs women 
healthy. and clear. 

“The fatherland is always right. 

“To be worthy of our traditions, we must 
live arrogantly. 

“We are a liberating nation and therefore 
have the right to carry out corrections in 
Latin America. 

“To be an Argentine does not mean paci- 
fism, speculation, or anything literary; it 
means one must be dynamic.” 

The extent to which the Peron regime has 
attempted to regiment the higher institu- 
tions of education can be judged by the fact 
that on September 29, 1945, all six national 
universities decided to suspend their activi- 
ties as a protest against the unprecedented 
wave of oppression. 

On October 5, this act of defiance was 
countered by the police who stormed and 
took by force the University of La Plata, im- 
prisoning, 315 unarmed students. Following 
this act, the Government prepared a decree 
dismissing all university presidents and re- 
placing them by so-called Government inter- 
venors. 

On October 8, according to the New York 
Times, the police themselves reported that 
some 2,100 students were being held in jail. 
According to this report five or six rectors 
of the universities, many deans of faculties, 
and dozens of university professors had 
passed some time in jail during the previous 
two weeks. 

On December 5, the New York Herald Trib- 
une reported that students of the University 
of Buenos Aires refused to take their annual 
examinations as a protest against the Peron 
regime. The only students reporting for the 
examinations were a handful belonging to 
the antidemocratic nationalist faction. 

While regimenting its own educational sys- 
tem, the Argentine regime has permitted to 
continue unmolested a system of Japanese 
and German schools. All but 9 of the 200 
German schools and all but 1 of the 16 Japa- 
nese schools continue to function. As a 
token of its adherence to the Act of Cha- 
pultepec, the Government has dismissed 27 
foreign teachers. 


SUPPRESSION OF FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


The Charter of Chapultepec recommended: 

1. That the American Republics recognize 
their essential obligation to guarantee to 
their people free and impartial access to 
sources of information. 

2. That having this guaranty in view they 
undertake upon the conclusion of the war the 
earliest possible abandonment of those meas- 
ures of censorship * * * which have 
been necessary in wartime. 

3. That the governments of the American 
Republics take measures, individually and in 
cooperation with one another, to promote a 
free exchange of information among their 
peoples. 

4. That the American Republics * * * 
make every effort to the end that when a 
juridical order in the world is assured, 
there may be established the principle of free 
transmission and reception of information, 
oral or written, published in books, or by the 
press, broadcast by radio or disseminated 
by any other means, under proper responsi- 
bility and without need of previous censor- 
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ship, as is the case with private correspond- 
ence * * * in time of peace. 
* » . * . 

The Peron regime has imposed direct and 
indirect censorship upon the democratic press 
of the country. It has arrested editors and 
arbitrarily suspended the publication of op- 
position papers. It has harried foreign cor- 
respondents. 

Police maintain a strict supervision to 
make certain that nothing in opposition to 
the Peron regime is published. 

For their refusal to obey orders, hundreds 
of provincial papers throughout the country 
have been suspended and their editors jailed. 

In addition to silencing published opposi- 
tion the Peron representatives function ac- 
tively to insure that every statement by the 
Government is published. 

Typical of the brutality and intentions of 
the Peron regime is the fashion by which it 
acquired the support of Critica, prodemo- 
cratic evening newspaper with a circulation 
of between 200,000 and 250,000. On October 
18, 1945, 5,000 armed supporters of Peron, ac- 
companied by 100 policemen and supported 
by four armored cars, attacked the paper. 
The assailants poured lead into the Critica, 
according to the New York Herald Tribune, 
for 2 hours. The police then took over, ar- 
rested 66 employees, and closed the paper. 
A week later Critica was permitted to resume 
publication, but was told “either cooperate 
or be destroyed.” 

Raul Damonte Taborda, publisher of 
Critica, was dismissed through a legal action 
and the operation of the newspaper turned 
over to an Official interventor after Mrs. Sal- 
vadora Medena On Rubia de Botana, who 
inherited the enterprise from her husband, 
had decided to make peace with Peron. The 
interventor took’ over in an official ceremony 
after midnight attended by Mrs. Botana and 
representatives of Peron. 

FPoreign correspondents have been sub- 
jected to intimidation. On July 2° Joseph 
Newman, correspondent of the New York 
Herald Tribune, took refuge in the American 
Embassy because of threats made by tele- 
phone by a man claiming to be Captain 
Moretti, of the Ministry of War. 

The United States had to intervene offi- 
cially with the Argentine foreign office be- 
cause of the coercion exercised’ upon John 
Nash of Newsweek. Before permitting him 
to leave the country, the Peron government 
tried to force Mr. Nash to sign a statement 
saying that his cabled material had been in- 
correct. , 

The Associated Press, tne United Press, 
and the International News Service, on vari- 
ous occasions, were informed that all their 
dispatches would be censored. Early in 
October, the censorship was lifted, but only 
after a strong Official protest to the Argentine 
Foreign Ministry by the United States Gov- 
ernment. , 

In contrast is the permission granted for 
the publication of a new German language 
newspaper, Freie Press, on December1. The 
editor of the new publication is M. Mueller, 
an Austrian, for many years on the editorial 
staff of the Deutsche La Plata Zeitung, a 
Nazi-controlled paper. 

As late as September 1945, moreover, pro- 
Nazi publications such as Junges Volk, organ 
of the Hitler youth, Teutonia, and the Herald 
were still operating. 

On January 17, 1946, the American Embassy 
in Buenos Aires released a number of docu- 
ments showing Nazi connections with the 
Argentine Government officials and its partial 
control of the Nazi press. 

The story, recounted in the New York 
Herald Tribune, shows how the Nazi-sub- 
sidized press serves now to push Peron’s 
candidacy for president. 

The Herald Tribune dispatch, dated Buenos 
Aires, says: 
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“Burnos Ares, January 17—The Am 
Embassy in Buenos Aires rel *o co 
today part of a quantity of documents dis. 
covered by American authorities 


at pr 

supports Col, Juan Peron for president. 

“On authorization from the State Depart- 
ment, John Moors Cabot, American Chargé 
d’Affaires, made public 13 of 400 German 
documents which were sent here from Wash. 
ington. They consist of ‘top secret’ tele- 
grams sent between March 9, 1942, and July 
6, 1943, to the foreign office in Berlin by 


Otto Meynen, then Chargé d’Affaires j 
German Embassy in Buenos Aires. — 


“The telegrams reveal the clandestine links 
between the Germany Embassy and a num. 
ber of Argentine newspapers, including ‘E] 
Pampero,’ ‘Cabildo,’ ‘El Pueblo,’ ‘Ahora,’ and 
the ‘Deutsch La Plata Zeitung.’ They ex- 
plain how these Nazi propaganda organs got 
newsprint despite the efforts of the United 
Nations, in accordance with the Rio de 
Janeiro resolutions, to prevent their getting 
it. They also disclose how the German 
Embassy used these organs to influence 
Argentine internal political affairs. 

“The first telegram asked the German Govy- 
ernment for authorization to spend 73,450 
reichmarks monthly to subsidize these 
papers (the mark was worth about 40 Ameri- 
can cents at the time). The greatest amount, 
42,000 marks, went to ‘Pampero.’ Directors 
and members of the staff of ‘Pampero’ now 
publish ‘La Epoca,’ Colonel Peron’s principal 
political organ. 

“Three thousand marks were allocated to 
El Pueblo. Asked by reporters why El Pueblo 
was never placed on the Allied blacklist with 
other Nazi organs, Mr. Cabot explained that 
it was also the principal organ of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Argentina, and was kept 
off the blacklist out of deference to the 
church, 


“PAYMENTS TO PRESS AGENCY 


“The second telegram shows payments and 
relations established by the German Embassy 
with Andi, an Argentine news agency which 
the Argentine military Government selected 
last year as its official Government news 
agency but later abandoned as a result of 


- public opposition. The telegram says, ‘Andi 


was induced by the Embassy to place press 
agents in the Ibero-American countries who 
are obligated to send the regular press survey 
down here. In this way, the Embassy could 
thus receive material and political informa- 
tion which goes beyond the North American 
agency reports.’ 

“A third telegram disclosed plans to con- 
tinue distribution of Nazi material to Argen- 
tine newspapers in the event of a rupture of 
diplomatic relations between Argentina and 
Germany. It suggested the Embassy ‘leave 
certain sums of money behind in loyal hands.’ 
This correspondent was informed that Lud- 
wig Freude, one of the principal Nazi agents 
in Argentina and now one of Peron’s close 
collaberators, was one of the men in whose 
‘Joyal hands’ the German Embassy left money. 

“Antonio Delfino, who resigned only 2 
months ago as director of the Argentine Na- 
tional Bank; a Government-controlled insti- 
tution, was named as the man with whom 
arrangements were to be made for the trans- 
fer of funds to Argentina from neutral coun- 
tries. He was president of the Hamburg- 
American Shipping Line and is a known Nazi 
agent. 

“Pulvio N. Cravacuore was named as the 
agent to whom religious material was to be 
sent for El Pueblo. Cravacuore is now one 
of the principal writers for Democracia, one 
of Peron’s new newspapers. 
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“BIRTH OF A NAZI PAPER 


“Another document revealed the German 
Embassy’s relations with Manuel Fresco, for- 
mer Governor of Buenos Aires Province. It 
said, ‘Fresco has Just come directly to the 
Embassy with a concrete proposal for the 
creation of a new popular morning news- 
paper, La Tribuna, and asked for a financial 
contribution for the purchase of newsprint 
that allegedly will be furnished to him by 
President Castillo.” 

“This Nazi organ actually appeared under 
the name of Cabildo and assumed the name 
of La Tribuna only recently, after Cabildo 
was suppressed by the present regime in its 
attempt to show its support for the United 
Nations. Cabildo was described as a paper 
‘oriented to the support of the governmental 
policy of Castillo and the maintenance of 
Argentine neutrality,’” 


SUPPRESSION OF LABOR UNIONS 


The American Republics agreed at Cha- 
pultepec to collaborate for the attainment of: 

“A constructive basis for the sound eco- 
nomic development of the Americas through 
the development of natural resources, in- 
dustrialization, improvement of transporta- 
tion, and the improvement of labor standards 
and working conditions, including collective 
bargaining, all leading to a rising level of 
living and increased consumption.” 

Further, they resolved “to consider of in- 
ternational public interest the enacting by all 
the American Republics of social legislation 
that will protect the working class and that 
will embody guaranties as well as rights on 
a scale not inferior to the one recommended 
by the International Labor Office.” 

On October 31, 1945, the International La- 
bor Office, then meeting in conference, refused 
to admit the Argentine workers’ delegate and 
his adviser, Juan Rodriguez and Manuel E. 
Pichel. The reason given was that the Ar- 
gentine Government was a de facto war gov- 
ernment that had established a state of siege 
in the country, suppressed essential human 
liberties and rights that are incorporated in 
the ILO’s constitution, and deprived trade 
unions of freedom of action and even of 
their leaders. Under present conditions, 
workers’ organizations in the Argentine Re- 
public do not enjoy freedom of association, 
freedom of action, or freedom of speech. 

Rodriguez, it was subsequently disclosed, 
is a paid employee of the Secretariat of La- 
bor, a branch of the government established 
by Colonel Peron. 

The attempt to take over the labor unions 
was begun by Colonel Peron in 1943 when 
he served as Labor Undersecretary. At that 
time he began a general reorganization which, 
following Nazi lines, has had as its objective 
to win the political support of the working 
masses, especially the unorganized and un- 
skilled. 

The fashion in Which this was done is 
described in the New York Herald Tribune 
of December 26, 1945, by Joseph Newman, 
Buenos Aires correspondent of that paper: 

“It was not an accident that the first office 
which Peron himself created and directed 
after reaching the Government was the 
secretariat of labor and social welfare. 
This was actually a new ministry, but was 
not so described because the constitution 
limits the number of ministries to eight 
and the Government was not yet ready to 
flout the constitution openly. 

“From the secretariat of labor Peron be- 
gan to convert the purely military revolu- 
tion into a national Socialist revolution. 
He was aware of the great poverty which 
prevailed among the masses, despite the agri- 
cultural wealth of Argentina. The great 


landowners who ruled Argentina through 
their conservative party up to 1943 did less 
than they might have done to raise the 
economic and educational level of the Ar- 
gentine population. * * * 
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“Like Hitler and Mussolini, Peron began 
to agitate the working masses, making them 
conscious of their poverty and of the dis- 
proportionate wealth of their employers. He 
did this through branches of the labor sec- 
retariats which were established in cities, 
towns, and ‘villages throughout the country. 
His propaganda agents turned out literature 
by the tons and Peron himself made hun- 
dreds of speeches in person and over the 
state radio urging industrial and farm work- 
ers to unite behind him for a better deal. 
To factory Workers he promised more pay, 
better working conditions, and paid vaca- 
tions. To peons and exploited agricultural 
workers he promised some of the rich lands 
of their wealthy landowners. * * * 

“As part of the secretariat of labor he 
established a national agrarian council which 
is preparing to divide up big estates and 
turn them over to the workers. As in the 
Axis countries, his labor secretariat organ- 
ized Government-controlled unions, which 
all workers were urged to join. Independent 
unions which refused to submit to Govern- 
ment control were suppressed and their lead- 
ers were jailed. 

“As a result offinternal and external pres- 
sure, independent unions were permitted re- 
cently to resume restricted activities. 
Though these unions may have succeeded in 
regaining control of most of the 500,000 or- 
ganized workers, no one knows the extent 
of the influence and control which Peron 
has secured over the 2,500,000 unorganized 
workers.” 

On September 13, 1945, police closed the 
headquarters of the local labor union, com- 
prising some 200,000 members, and arrested 
6 of its leaders. The union included such 
independent labor groups as construction, 
meat, textile, metallurgical, printing, shoe- 
making, restaurant, and associated indus- 
tries. 

Seven days later Colonel Peron issued a 
decree by which a general increase in wages 
was granted to workers and employees 
throughout the country. 

Joseph Newman, writing in the New York 
Herald Tribune of December 21, character- 
ized the measure as follows: 

“It was clearly designed by its. author to 
win the labor vote. From the point of view 
of the democratic opposition, it constitutes 
a form of veiled fraud by attempting to buy 
the labor vote almost on the eve of the elec- 
tion through the official device of ordering 
all-around increases of 30 percent in the 
annual income of the working class. This 
involves many millions of pesos, which, in 
political terms, amounts to forced contribu- 
tions by employers to Peron’s campaign.” 

Such independent union groups as are 
still able to function are supporting the 
Democratic Union opposition to Peron 

Peron’s tactics in destroying the freedom 
of the labor unions is described by Peter 
Edson, feature writer of the Scripps-Howard 
press, in an article appearing on January 
12, 1946, in the New York World-Telegram: 

“The story how Peron has bid for labor 
support in the Argentine is worth going into 
because it points some morals for the United 
States. 

“Peron himself is of lower middle-class 
origin, but until his rise to the dictator- 
ship he was unknown to the working classes 
or their leaders. Who his father was has 
never been proved, and the record of his 
birth has never been found. A poor boy 
With ambition and no little ability, Peron 
stayed in the army after conscription and 
got his education in the Argentine schoo] for 
Officers. ; 

“On military duty, Peron went to Italy. 
In Milan he attended a Fascist leaders’ 
school. He got most of his ideas there. 
When he returned to the Argentine he was 
assigned to the office of the Minister of War, 
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Gen. Pedro Ramirez. In time Ramirez dou- 
ble-crossed President Ramon Castillo and 
Peron double-crossed Ramirez to become 
the strong man. This was June 1943. 

“At this point there enters the picture 
one Jose Figuerola. He had been a labor ad- 
viser to Dictator Primo Rivera of Spain and 
was plenty smart. Driven out of Spain and 
becoming an Argentine citizen, he also be- 
came labor adviser to Peron. His advice was 
that he could not consolidate his position 
in power unless he had the support of labor. 
Piguerola wrote the necessary laws and de- 
crees. 

“First step was to destroy existing labor 
organizations. They were simply declared 
illegal. In their place a Government-con- 
trolled general federation of workers was 
formed. Peron or Figuerola got three strong 
Socialist labor leaders to run it, but it isn’t 
polite to ask how they were persuaded to 
switch ideals. 

“They were smart in their strategy. In- 
stead of trying to control all labor, they con- 
centrated on the key men in transportation, 
public utilities, and meat-packing indus- 
tries. Controlling these, Peron could tie up 
the whole country, though membership of 
the Peron unions may be only from 15 to 
25 percent of the workers. But this minor- 
ity carries blackjacks and probably pistols 
and has the support of the police, while all 
other workmen are unarmed. 

“But to conciliate and get at least the 
passive support of all other labor, Peron put 
through laws to freeze rents, put ceilings 
on prices, and raise all wages. 

“Peron then called a conference of leaders 
in industry, management, estate owners, 
bankers, and businessmen. The idea was to 
sell them on his plan. 

“Management, however, wasn't having any. 
They broke with Peron and joined forces with 
what was left of the old organized labor 
movement and political parties which saw 
that the Peron program was leading only to 
ruinous inflation. 

“Peron then had to prove he was labor's 
real champion. He has put through one law 
after another, ending up with general grants 
of from 10 to 30 percent wage increases plus 
bonuses. 

“Naturally the low-paid working people are 
all for it. Naturally they threaten a general 
strike because employers refuse to pay. Nat- 
urally they'll vote for Peron for President 
if his law is upheld.” 


ANTISEMITIC PROGRAM 


At Chapuitepec it was also resolved: 

“(1) To reaffirm the principle, recognized 
by all the American states, of equality of 
rights and opportunities for all men, regard- 
less of race or religion. 

“(2) To recommend that the govern- 
ments of the American Republics, without 
jeopardizing freedom of expression, either 
oral or written, make every effort to prevent 
in their respective countries all acts which 
may provoke discrimination among in- 
dividuals because of race or religion.” 

The Peron regime has recently instituted, 
in its emulation of the Nazi pattern, a pro- 
gram of terror against the Jews. On October 
20, 1945, the return of Colonel] Peron to power 
was signalized by anti-Semitic riots which 
were described by Joseph Newman in the 
New York Herald Tribune: 

“Bands of Peronistas, celebrating the vic- 
tory of their leader, entered the extensive 
Jewish quarter of Buenos Aires and stoned 
individuals, homes, and buildings. With the 
tacit approval of police, they engaged Jewish 
youths in fist fights and shouted offensive 
slogans. Carrying Argentine flags and post- 
ers bearing portraits of Peron, the Peronistas 
cried: ‘Death to the Jews. Viva Peron 
Police stood by. permitting the bands to go 
about their work in freedom. Some were 
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seen giving the Peronistas a lift in police 
cars from one block to another. 

“As the streets were deserted, the Peron- 
istas shouted: ‘Jews, come out and fight.’ 
They approached the synagogue on Paso 
Street with rocks in their hands and were 
intercepted by a group of Jewish boys who 
engaged the band in a fist fight and dis- 
persed it. Another group of boys entered 
the basement of the synagogue and arrested 
20 of the defenders. These were later re- 
leased, but this is believed to be the first 
time police have violated the immunity of a 
religious edifice in Argentina. 

“Peronistas attempted to stone El Diario 
Israelita, a Yiddish newspaper which was 
closed by the military regime when President 
Pedro Ramirez was in power and permitted 
to reopen after a vigorous denunciation by 
President Roosevelt, 

“Another clash occurred in front of the 
Jewish bank, called Banco Industrial, the 
walls of which were painted with slogans 
such as ‘Death to the Jews. Viva Peron.’ 
On Avenida de Mayo, the principal avenue, 
the following inscription can still be seen 
painted on the sidewalk: ‘Kill a Jew and 
be a patriot.’ In Plaza de Mayo, where Peron- 
istas had staged a mass demonstration and 
had been addressed by their leaders the pre- 
vious night, impromptu speakers harangued 
small groups with speeches blaming Jews for 
all the ills of the country and of the world.” 

On November 25, a new attack on the 
Jewish quarter was made by 30,000 of Colonel 
Peron’s supporters. Reporting the episode, 
Arnaldo Cortesi declared in the New York 
Times: 

“Anti-Jewish disturbances of considerable 
gravity took place in Buenos Aires during 
the night after a meeting of 30,000 or so of 
Col. Juan Peron’s supporters invaded the 
Jewish quarter of the city, where they broke 
th> signs of several Jewish-owned shops and 
insulted everyone in sight, attacking and 
brutally beating anyone who attempted to 
protest or defend himself. * * * 

“The police, who were present in great 
force, stood by passively while the Jews who 
had been knocked to the ground were sav- 
agely kicked. Finally, the police intervened, 
but only to arrest the victims instead of the 
perpetrators of these aggressions. Later, the 
police raided a peaceful Jewish social club, 
pointing their revolvers at about 100 persons 
inside. Then they arrested several of the 
club’s officials and members for no apparent 
reasen. © ° * 

“The disturbances * * * have occurred 
with such regularity whenever large numbers 
of Peronistas have gathered that it is hardly 
possible to doubt any longer that anti- 
Semitism forms a part of Colonel Peron’s po- 
litical stock in trade. This circumstance is 
perhaps owing in part to the fact that he 
now has the support of a considerable sec- 
tion of the Nationalists who adopted anti- 

emitism along with many other ideals of 
clearly Nazi character.” 

Three days later Cortesi reported again: 

“Several episodes of anti-Jewish hooligan- 
ism occurred last night after a relatively 
small crowd of former Vice President Juan 
Peron’s supporters had held demonstrations 
in the center of the city. * * * This 
time the attacks on Jews were carried out by 
small bands of about 50 young ruffians who 
entered the Jewish district shouting ‘Long 
live Peron’ and ‘Death to the Jews’ and pro- 
ceeded to damage property and to assault 
passersby. More than 30 pistol shots were 
fired and some noise bombs were thrown. 
* * * No casualties were reported. 

“The police took no effective measures 
against the assailants and eventually ar- 
rested one man who, judging by his name, 
isa Jew. * * * When it became known 
yesterday that a sudden meeting of Peronis- 
tas had been ealled, many Jews sought ref- 
uge away from their homes. Others barri- 
caded themselves in their houses, The pro- 


Peron paper, Epoca, said today that the anti- 
Jewish demonstrations were staged by Col- 
onel Peron’s enemies, who thus planned to 
bring him into disrepute. * * * This 
suggestion is sufficiently disproved by the 
attitude of the police, which never showed 
mercy for Colonel Peron’s opponents, but 
stood passively by while Jews were being 
attacked.” 

On December 19, Dr. Federico Contini, one 
of Peron’s top advisers, discussing the anti- 
Jewish demonstrations, declared in a speech: 
“It is a pity that a substantial number of 
Jews were not killed. It would have served 
to frighten the others.” 

On December 30, 1945, Joseph Newman, in 
the New Yorl: Herald Tribune, disclosed that 
the committee against racialism discovered 
a plot which originated in police headquar- 
ters to stage a pogrom after planting bombs 
and leaflets in Peron’s political party offices 
and in Catholic churches, attributing them 
to the Jews. The plot was publicly de- 
nounced during the first week in December 
and therefore failed to materialize. 


PERON HARBORS ENEMY AGENTS AND AXIS 
BUSINESSES 

The parties to the act of Chapultepec 
further agreed: 

1. To recommend that the governments of 
the American Republics do not give refuge 
to individuals guilty of or responsible for or 
accomplices in the commission of such (War) 
crimes. 

2. To recommend that the governments 
shall, upon the demand of aiy of the United 
Nations * * * surrender individuals 
charged with the commission of such crimes 
to the United Nations makine the re- 
wr * °° % 

3. To reaffirm the determination * * * 
to prevent individuals or groups within their 
respective jurisdictions from: engaging in any 
activities fomented by the Axis Powers or 
their satellites for the purpose of prejudicing 
the individual or collective security and wel- 
fare of the American Republics: 

(a) To intensify efforts to eradicate the 
remaining centers of Axis subversive influ- 
ence in the hemisphere. * * * 

(b) To take effective measures to prevent 
Axis-inspired elements from regaining or se- 
curing any vantage points within the terri- 
tory subject to their respective jurisdictions 
from which such elements might disturb or 
threaten the security or welfare of any re- 
public. 

(4) They resolved that measures be under- 
taken “to uncover, disclose, immobilize, and 
to prevent the concealment or transfer of 
property and rights located within the Amer- 
ican Republics * * * which * * * 
whether or not in name belong to or are 
controlled by or for the benefit of Germany 
or Japan or individuals or entities within 
those countries.” 

Committed by the Act of Chapultepec and 
the UNO Charter to turn over enemy agents 
and to expose enemy holdings, the Peron 
government has done neither. 

On November 30, 1945, Dr. Carlos Adrogue, 
secretary of the Committee for Vigilance and 
Liquidation of Enemy Property, resigned, ac- 
cusing the Foreign Minister of unwarranted 
interference with the committee’s work. The 
committee itself declared that the Foreign 
Minister had introduced a number of legal 
technicalities to prevent the liquidation of 
the Ricardo Staudt Co., chief Argentine op- 
erator in wool, with a capital of between 
forty and seventy million pesos. Its head, 
Ricardo Staudt, a German by birth, came to 
the Argentine in 1924, to avoid punishment 
for his criminal activities in Belgium during 
World War I, and obtained Argentine citizen- 
ship. In 1941, Adolf Hitler conferred the 
Order of the Grand Eagle on him for his 
“outstanding services to the Nazi cause in the 
Argentine.” Counsel for Herr Staudt is the 
law firm of Cooke Bros., of which Juan I. 
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Cooke, Foreign Minister of Argentina, is , 
member. The fact that on January 8, 1946 
Dr. Adrogue was kidnaped and beaten up py 
thugs seems more than a coincidence. 

Colonel Peron, himself, has on various 
occasions ir.tervened in behalf of top German 
industrialists, among them Ricardo Staudt 
Ludwig Freude, and Fritz Mandi. Ludwig 
Freude is allegedly one of the key leader. in 
Nazi underground activities on the South 
American continent. Although on the 
United States and British blacklist, Freude’s 
firm, Compania General de Construcciones 
early in 1945, had a contract with the Ar. 
gentine Government for 22,000,000 pesos. In 
February 1945, an investigation commission 
made an attempt to examine the books of 
Freude’s company. Before this action could 
be completed Argentina declared war on Ger- 
many. Again an investigation of Freude's 
activities was ordered: This time, Colone) 
Peron appealed personally to President Far- 
rell, vouching unconditionally for Freude, 
with the result that the investigation was 
suspended. Moreover, the report of the in- 
terrupted investigation of Freude was torn 
out of the minutes of the commission and 
destroyed on an order from Colonel Peron. 

On October 26, the Commission for the 
Liquidation of Enemy Property determined 
to seize all the property of Ricardo Staud: on 
the grcunds that investigations show that 
large funds had been transferred from his 
company to Germany during the war, and 
that he, himself, regarded Berlin as his head- 
quarters. Staudt, warned in advance of the 
impending action, secured an injunction. 
The Commission appealed to a higher court 
and resolved to proceed with its seizure. But 
this action was vetoed by Foreign Minister 
Cooke, with the result tiat Staudt is still in 
possession of his property. Staudt is alleged 
to be the principal financier, together with 
Fritz Mandl, of Peron’s campaign for the 
presidency. 

The charge that the seizure of Axis prop- 
erty would impair Argentine economy was 
strongly denied by Assistant Secretary of 
State Spruille Braden, then Ambassador, on 
June 19, in a speech before the British Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Buenos Aires, where he 
declared: “The Nazi and Japanese firms here 
clearly are of no importance whatever to Ar- 
gentine national economy. They often were 
established for other than commercial rea- 
sons—reasons so obvious as to call for no 
comment. There are, however, many enemy 
firms with established industries that must 
be continued as units of Argentine produc- 
tion. They are in treacherous hands so long 
as they are in enemy hands. Luckily the 
solution is simple. The Axis firms in ques- 
tion can be easily converted into Argentine 
enterprises.” 

On June 25, Assistant Secretary of State 
William L. Clayton, testifying before a sub- 
committee of the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee, declared that the Nazis’ grandiose 
scheme for finding safe haven in neutral and 
other countries for a German stake for an- 
other World War was a matter of grave con- 
cern to the Allies. He said that in Argentina 
where 108 major Axis economic enterprises 
are known to be operating, not one of these 
Nazi spearheads had been wholly eliminated. 

On November 5, 1945, Virginia Prewett, 
writing in PM, reported: 

“Despite official assertions to the contrary, 
many known members of the Nazi economic 
spearheads are still operating in Argentina 
with perfect freedom and bright prospects 
for the future. * * * On September 1I, 
the Government officially reported that it 
Was meeting its pledge (made at Chapul- 
tepec) to extirpate Nazi influence. How- 
ever, only a little more than 50 percent of 
the long list of German firms have been 
placed under Government control. * * * 

“The Compania General de Construcciones 
has continued operations with immunization 
from governmental interference. It is DOW 
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working on fat Government contracts and 


is bidding on others. * * * Its head is 
Ludwig Freude, who received the Cross of 
Merit from Adolf Hitler. * * * Among 
the contracts that the untouchable Freude 
has received from the Argentine Government 
are: Construction of a new military air base 
at Reconquista, 6,500,000 pesos. Contracts 
for building military barracks in towns of 
Ezequiel, Junin de los Andes, and San Martin 
de los Andes, 17,000,000 pesos. Freude is 
also constructing a Government shipyard at 
Rio Santingo and a torpedo depot at Puerto 
Belgrano. * * * His company built the 
new big state hotel at Llao-Llao * * * 
where the German agent Hans Nobel—who 
also circulates freely—teaches Argentine high 
society how to ski. * * * With the ex- 
ception of two German banks and six in- 
surance companies, all the important Ger- 
man spearhead firms in Argentina still re- 
tai: the titles to their businesses which are 
now more flourishing than ever. 

“Since the Government’s statement last 
September that it was ‘eliminating’ Nazi- 
controlled business, the following German- 
owned firms have obtained Government con- 
tracts: Wayass & Freytag, associated with 
a firm of the same name in Germany, signed 
a contract to do the concrete work on bridges 
8, 4, 7, 8, and 11 at the new national air- 
port * * ®* outside of Buenos Aires. 
Compania General de Obras Publicas, which 
is a branch of the Philip Holtzman firm 
of Berlin, has signed for the concrete work 
on bridges 5, 6, and 16 at the same airport. 
Since the Government statement, the Gov- 
ernment has also received bids now under 
consideration for construction of state roads, 
etc., from the following: Compania General 
de Construcciones, Wayass & Freytag, Com- 
pania General de Obras Publicas, Siemens- 
Schukert, Thyssen-Lamental, Gruen & Bil- 
firger, and Calera Avellaneda.” 

As recently as December 6, 1945, Assistant 
Secretary of State Braden made new repre- 
sentations to Argentina because of its alleged 
failure to deport 71 Nagi agents. 

On August 24, 1945,. Nelson Rockefeller, 
former Assistant Secretary of State, and 
largely responsible for the admission of Ar- 
gentina to the United Nations Organization, 
announced 5 months after Argentina’s dec- 
laration of war against the Axis: “Of the 15 
Japanese and 223 other persons investigated 
for Axis espionage, only 70 German agents 
are under arrest. There is very little, if any, 
control over the directors and officers of Axis 
firms and associations, and practically no 
progress in seeking out Axis individuals and 
assets which may be seeking refuge in Argen- 
tina and whose existence is therefore con- 
cealed.” 

On September 15, 1945, the New York Times 
declared that among the men released, 33 
have definitely been identified as enemy 
agents. No enemy agent has been interned 
or deported. On that same day Spruille 
Braden, on the eve of his departure from 
Argentina for the United States, said, as re- 
ported in the New York Times: “The Nazi 
element is still extremely dangerous. Unless 
it can be extirpated, it will remain a serious 
threat for the future. I am not competent 
to state whether there will be an aggressive 
Germany again, but if there is to be one, 
then, in my opinion, the Nazis here in Ar- 
gentina would be a spearhead against this 
hemisphere and the United States.” 

On October 20, 1945, Damonte Taborda, 
former chairman of the Argentine Committee 
on Subversive Activities, charged that the 
political upheaval in the Argentine was the 
Tesult of a Nazi plot to regain military su- 
premacy and world power. He suggested 
even the possibility that Nazi research on 
atomic power was continuing in Argentina. 

Even arrested Axis espionage agents re- 
ceive special treatment. Augustine Rodri- 
guez Aray, former radical party deputy, held 
as a political prisoner by Peron for many 


months, in a formal charge to the Federal 
court, accused the police of aiding and 
abetting Axis espionage agents. He said 
that during his 5 months’ stay in the Villa 
a de Vota Prison in Buenos Aires, Colonel 
Velazco’s treatment of convicted Axis spies 
was so friendly, partial, and benevolent that 
they were allowed to continue their opera- 
tions both outside and inside the prison. In 
their cells were short- and long-wave radio 
sets, photographs of Hitler, typewriters, and 
all the material they needed for their work, 
as well as ample stores of food. What is 
more, they were allowed to leave the prison 
without guard day and night, some remain- 
ing absent for as long as 2 days. 

A further instance of how the Argentine 
Government is protecting Nazi agents was 
reported in the New York Times of December 
5, 1945: “Seven notorious Nazi agents were 
ordered deported over the weekend. One 
escaped, another obtained a medical certifi- 
cate saying he was too ill to be moved, and 
the third. a very rich man, had a charge of 
burglary of $22.50 trumped up against him 
and claimed he must remain in Argentina to 
stand trial. Of the remaining four, three 
applied to the courts for writs of habeas 
corpus. The Ministry of Interior thereupon 
forbade the departure of all of them.” 


CONCLUSION 


We submit that the actions of the Peron 
regime, as cited, are identical in practice 
and yrurpose with the actions of the Nazi 
regime when Hitler came to power. The Nazi 
Party also began its war program by acquir- 
ing totalitarian control of the Government 
and by instituting a terror against the op- 
position within Germany. From this point 
it proceeded systematically to apply the same 
methods against other countries; conquering 
half of Europe bloodlessly, and finally pre- 
cipitating the war which has only just been 
concluded. The Peron regime, if left in 
power, will certainly launch a war in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

On September 29, 1944, President Roose- 
velt discussed the extraordinary paradox of 
the growth of the Nazi-Fascist influence and 
the increasing application of Nazi-Fascist 
methods in the Argentine. “The Argentine 
Government,” he said, “has repudiated sol- 
emn inter-American obligations on the basis 
of which the nations of this hemisphere de- 
veloped a system of defense to meet the 
challenge of Axis aggression.” He insisted 
that “unless we now demonstrate a capacity 
to develop a tradition of respect for such 
obligations among civilized nations there 
can be little hope for a system of interna- 
tional security, theoretically created to main- 
tain principles for which our peoples today 
are sacrificing to the limit of their resources.” 

On January 5, 1946, Assistant Secretary of 
State Spruille Braden, speaking on an official 
State Department broadcast, again branded 
the present regime in the Argentine as Nazi, 
and explained its ability to stay in power in 
the following terms: “They have the police, 
an important section of the army, armed ac- 
tion groups, and a typically National Social- 
ist program, not excluding the old formula of 
bread and circuses for the millions. Follow- 
ing recognized Nazi tactics, they secure con- 
trol of certain strategic labor unions, take 
over the transportation facilities and a few 
important unions. With the help of the po- 
lice you can control a nation.” 

We submit that the United Nations in 
proof of its intention to protect world peace, 
should act at the earliest possible moment to 
brand the Peron regime as an enemy of peace 
and security, and as such, to suspend it from 
the United Nations. Such an undertaking 
by the UNO is clearly an act of self-protection 
which will be supported by freedom-loving 
peoples everywhere. 

The millions of casualties of World War I 
should guard the conscience of the world 


against a new appeasement. The time to act 
is now. 
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HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 12, 1946 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
of the Governor of Massachusetts: 


As Governor of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts 1 am grateful for the oppor- 
tunity to address our tens of thousands of 
citizens of Polish birth or ancestry who are 
observing the two hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Thaddeus Kosciusko. 

May I add that not only our people of 
Polish blood but all other true Americans 
revere the memory of the great apostle of 
freedom who was born on February 12, 1746. 
We revere his memory not only because of 
his heroic service to the Colonies in their 
struggle for independence, but also because 
he symbolizes mankind's incessent aspira. 
tions for liberty the world over. As Kos- 
ciusko himself remarks on one occasion: “I 
have never fought except in the cause of 
human freedom, and I can never serve in any 
other cause.” 

The early life of the great hero was spent 
in the happy surroundings of a typical Polish 
home—a home that was relatively poor in 
this world’s goods, but rich in spiritual re- 
sources. His father was a notary and was 
highly respected in his community for his 
excellent character. The family was noted 
for its domestic virtues, and the children 
Were encouraged to improve their minds 
through study. 

Thaddeus was an apt pupil, especially in 
military engineering, and was graduated with 
honors from the Royal Military Academy at 
Warsaw, the Polish West Point, in 1768. 

A few years later, when Kosciusko learned 
that the American colonists had taken up 
arms in the defense of their God-given rights, 
his innate enthusiasm for the cause of 
human freedom impelled him to cross the 
ocean at his own expense, and to volunteer 
his services to the Congress of the young 
Nation. 

Kosciusko’s career in the American Army 
gave ample evidence of his superior abilities. 
To him were entrusted many of the most 
responsible tasks, and his special talents in 
the building of fortifications proved invalu- 
able. He was engaged in the building of 
defenses at Philadelphia, at Ticonderoga, at 
Saratoga, and finally at West Point. 

In every instance the superlative skill of 
the Polish officer won the immediate and 
complete confidence of his fellow officers and 
the men in the ranks. Moreover, historians 
are unanimous in the opinion that the tactics 
and the fortifications planned by Kosciusko 
were one of the major factors in the succe 
of General Washington’s armies. 

In particular, the work done by Colonel 
Kosciusko at West Point was of vital im- 
portance. Washington himself emphasized 
the strategic value of this position and urged 
that the best available intelligence and in- 


genuity be employed to erect the necessary 
redoubis. 
The best available intelligence and in- 


genuity proved to be Kosciusko’s, so to him 
was assigned this critical task. His accom- 
plishments won high praise from Washing- 
ton and the members of the staff. General 
Armstrong declared: “Kosciusko gave the 


fortifications such strength that they fright- 
ened the enemy from all temptation of even 


To appreciate 


trying to take the highlands.” 
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the full meaning of that statement one must 
realize that if the enemy had succeeded in 
capturing West Point, the situation of our 
American forces would have been extremely 
desperate. Indeed, it has been stated that 
Kosciusko’s outstanding work at West Point 
was one of the really decisive elements in the 
eventual triumph of Washington over the 
British. 

No wonder that the commander in chief 
and other American generals, as well as the 
Congress and many leading citizens of the 
new Nation, vied with one another in paying 
sincere tribute to Thaddeus Kosciusko. 
George Washington never lost his admiration 
for the valiant Polish hero. Thus, when 
Kosciusko returned to the United States for 
a visit in 1797, his former commander wrote: 
“I welcome you to the land whose liberties 
you were so instrumental in establishing. No 
one has a higher respect and veneration for 
your character than I have.” 

And with similar appreciation Thomas 
Jefferson said of Kosciusko: “He is as pure 
a son of liberty as I have ever known, and of 
that liberty which is to go to all, and not to 
the few or the rich alone. The mass of our 
countrymen have the highest attachment to 
his character.” 

QFightly, therefore, we celebrate the two 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of this 
extraordinary man, this noble-hearted son of 
Poland whose devotion to the ideals of hu- 
man liberty has been an inspiration to every 
genuine American since the dawn of our 
country’s independence. 

But even as we eulogize the character and 
the achievements of the great Kosciusko, 
and as we call to mind the splendid accom- 
plishments of Polish Americans through all 
the years of our Nation's history, our thoughts 
turn naturally to the distressful situation in 
which Poland finds iself today. 

A recent copy of the bulletin issued by the 
Polish American Congress describes the plight 
of Poland so graphically that no right-think- 
ing person could fail to be dismayed at the 
manner in which Poland's rights have been 
ignored. 

It is a tragic commentary on international 
diplomacy that the world conflict which 
brought victory to Poland’s allies brought 
defeat and loss of her independence to Po- 
land—Poland, which was the first nation to 
fight against Hitler, and which contributed 
so much to the common victory. 

As the former Polish Ambassador to the 
United States remarked on July 6, 1945: 

“The fate of Poland will be better under- 
stood when it is realized that even defeated 
Nazi Germany loses less through this war 
than Allied Poland has been forced to give 
up. Moreover, Poland has been left under 
the uncontrolled occupation of a foreign 
power which is imposing upon her a gov- 
ernment and a political, social, and economic 
system that are alien to her. 

“Poland’s record as a fighting member of 
the United Nations during this war is unas- 
sailable. Her armed resistance to German 
aggression in September 1939 gave to France 
and Great Britain the time neccssary to pre- 
pare their defenses. Later her army, navy, 
and air force fought in Norway, France, in 
the Battle of Britain, in Africa, Italy, Nor- 
mandy, Belgium, Holland, and Germany, 
while her underground home army performed 
miracles of sabotage.” 

We all know that while the war lasted 
Poland’s resolute efforts were frequently 
lauded by her allies. She was called the in- 
spiration of nations and was given numer- 
ous promises of independence after the ces- 
sation of hostilities. Now that victory has 
been won, who can explain to the courageous 
Poles that the principles for which they and 
the other peoples of the United Nations 
fought are not to be applied to Poland her- 
self? Who can convince the Poles that their 
nation should be carved up or realined to 
Suit the purposes of mightier neighbors, in 


defiance of the principle of self-determina- 
tion for small nations? 

Justice demands that Poland be accorded 
her rights, chief among which is the right toa 
free and unfettered election by the Polish 
people themselves, to establish their own 
government on their own terms. 

As Governor of Massachusetts it is my 
earnest hope that this situation will be set- 
tled, not upon the basis oi political expe- 
diency, but upon the basis of liberty and 
justice. America was founded upon that 
basis; America has gone to war in defense 
of those ideals; America wants to see those 
ideals applied in the case of gallant Poland. 
Only then can we hope for the establish- 
ment of permanent peace; only then will the 
principles for which we wave waged and won 
a global conflict be vindicated before the na- 
tions of the world. 

That is my message to all of our splendid 
citizens of Polish birth or ancestry as I 
join with them in honoring the memory of 
Thaddeus Kosciusko. Let us earnestly hope— 
yes, let us fervently pray—that liberty and 
justice may not be denied to the Polish 
people, the pages of whose history have been 
crimsoned with the blood of countless. mar- 
tyrs to the freedom of their fatherland. 

God grant that the indomitable spirit of 
Kosciusko may hearten his compatriots in 


this, the most recent of their tragic travails. - 


May the memory of this valiant son of Poland 
be a source of strength to those who share 
his nationality and who likewise share his 
zeal for his country’s independence. 

May I conclude my tribute to this gallant 
soldier, whose bicentennial we are nov cele- 
brating, by quoting from a beautiful tribute 
composed by the masterful poet, Keats, in 
December 1816: 


“Good Kosciusko, thy great name alone 
Is a full harvest whence to reap high 
feeling: 
It comes upon us like the glorious pealing 
Of the wide spheres—an everlasting tone. 
It tells me that on a happy day, 
When some good spirit walks upon the 
earth, 
Thy name, with the great of yore 
Gently commingling, gives tremendous birth 
To a loud hymn, that sounds far, far away 
To where the great God lives forevermore.” 





Our Martyred President Lincoln 
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HON. WILLIAM W. BLACKNEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 12, 1946 


Mr. BLACKNEY. Mr. Speaker, 
America is especially rich in her heritage 
of great men, and for that reason the 
month of February has always been to 
me a sacred month, because it is the 
birth month of Washington, the Father 
of his Country and the founder of its 
Constitution, and of Lincoln, the savior 
of his country and of its Constitution. 

Emerson in his very delightful essay 
on self-reliance, says: 

Every true man is a cause, a country, and 
an age; requires infinite spaces and numbers 
and time to accomplish his destiny, and 
mankind seems to follow in his footsteps 
as a train of clients. A man, Caesar, is born, 
and for ages after we have the Roman Em- 
pire. Christ is born and millions of minds 
so grow and cleave to his genius that he is 
confounded with virtue and the possible of 
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man. An institution ts the lengtheneg 
shadow of one man. 


If Emerson's statement is true, and it 
is, then America is the lengtheneg 
shadow of Washington and Lincoln ang 
those other distinguished men that have 
helped to found and perpetuate this great 
Republic of ours. 

Just 9 years after the death of Wash- 
ington a babe was born in a log cabin 
in the lowly hills of Kentucky; a babe 
that was destined to continue the work 
that Washington had started. 

Born in the lowliest of circumstances, 
under the most abject poverty, the boy 
Lincoln grew to greatness, attending 
school less than one calendar year, and 


_yet acquiring an education in the 


broader and better sense that has awak- 
ened the admiration of the world. 

The question is often asked: Where 
did Lincoln get the beauty and the glory 
of his English? ‘The answer is, From 
the beauty and simplicity of the Bible, 
from the grandeur and the glory of 
Shakespeare. 

From his earliest boyhood he was a 
constant reader, walking many miles to 
secure books, studying them carefully, 
and making the thoughts of the author 
and the language of the author ofttimes 
his own thought and his own language. 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address will always 
stand as a specimen of pure English, and 
the occasion upon which this address 
was delivered has long been impressed 
upon my mind. 

You will recall that after the Battle 
of Gettysburg, the State of Pennsylvania 
and the National Government created a 
national cemetery which was to be dedi- 
cated on November 19, 1863. The Hon- 
orable Edward Everett, then probably 
one of the greatest orators in America, 
was to deliver the ‘principal address, and 
President Lincoln was invited to be 
present. 

A large platform had been erected at 
the cemetery, and 20,000 people gathered 
there to hear Edward Everett, the great 
orator of the day. For nearly 2 hours 
Mr. Everett held the audience spellbound 
by the power of his eloquence and the 
beauty of his English, during which time, 
it is said, Lincoln sat upon the platform, 
part of the time with his head bowed in 
his hands, apparently saying to himself, 
“What can I say to this splendid audience 
after this great orator is through?” At 
the conclusion of Mr. Everett’s address 
round after round of applause was given 
him. 

Then President Lincoln was intro- 
duced; he walked to the front of the piat- 
form, stood there for a moment with his 
head bowed and his eyes dull, and even 
Lincoln’s friends wondered just what the 
President could do under the circum- 
stances. Then President Lincoln’s form 
was drawn to its full height. Into his 
dark eyes came the light of liberty, and 
for 4 minutes, and 4 minutes only, the 
President delivered an address the like 
of which is probably unknown in the 
English language. 

At the conclusion of that address no 
applause was given, but the reason was 
apparent. You do not cheer a prayer, 
you do not applaud a benediction, and 
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Lincoln’s Gettysburg address was both a 
prayer and a benediction. 

The language of Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
address is known practically to every 
adult schoolboy in America, and the 
beauty of the English therein has awak- 
ened the admiration of the world; let 
us quote the following from this wonder- 
ful address to get the spirit thereof: 

It is rather for us to be here dedicated to 
the great task remaining before us—that 
from these honored dead we take increased 
devotion to that cause for which they gave 
the last full measure of devotion; that we 
here highly resolve that these dead shall not 
have died in vain; that this Nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth of freedom; and 
that government of the people, by the people, 
for the people, shall not perish from the 
earth, 


As I study the life of Lincoln, two great 
thoughts become apparent. First, Lin- 
coln taught the doctrine of opportunity, 
and his whole life illustrates the thought 
that one can accomplish great things if 
he is willing to work, regardless of the 
circumstances under which he works. 
Hundreds of thousands of young men 
each year since the death of Lincoln have 
received an inspiration from his life, and 
by that inspiration have surged ahead 
regardless, in many instances, of the lack 
of their own education. 

A love of books permeated Lincoln’s 
life and a love of books and literature im- 
planted in the minds of the youth of our 
land cannot help but develop them to 
better and greater things. 

Second, he loved the American Consti- 
tution, and his whole life was devoted to 
a reverence of that great document. 

Lincoln’s whole concept of the Consti- 
tution, the great love he had for it, and 
the place he thought it should occupy in 
the minds of Americans is well illustrated 
in Lincoln’s own language, where he 
says: 

As the patriots of seventy-six died to sup- 
port the Declaration of Independence, so to 
the support of the Constitution and laws let 


every American pledge his life, his property, 
and his sacred honor. 


In these days when old landmarks are 
being removed and when we are inclined 
to look slightingly upon many of the 
great principles of this Government of 
ours, which have become our heritage, 
should we not pause and give heed to 
these words of Lincoln and renew our 
faith to our Government and to our Con- 
stitution? This House of Representa- 
tives and the millions of people repre- 
senting this Nation all owe to that Con- 
stitution their complete allegiance and 
support. 

In conclusion, I wish to give two of 
my favorite quotations with reference to 
Lincoln, one by Joseph Fort Newton, in 
which he says: 


Tall, angular, homely, eloquent; a child of 
the South, a leader of the North, who grew 
up in the back yard of the Nation; the son 
of a pioneer untrained in schools; a village 
fabulist, postmaster, and country lawyer; 
hater of slavery and lover of men; a humorist 
with a heart full of tears; a logician with a 
soul of pity and pathos; a high priest at the 
altar of blood and fire and terror, unbend- 
ingly firm, incredibly merciful, infinitely 
patient; a martyr in the hour of victory; the 
tallest soul of his time—Lincoln, the savior 
of his country. 


Bui my favorite quotation, the one 
that I think presents the finest sum- 
mary of Lincoln’s life, was given by the 
great Spanish statesman and orator, 
Emelio Castallar, who, in reviewing the 
life of the immortal Lincoln and the 
great things accomplished by him, said: 


And when the slave evil became more viru- 
lent, when the slave holders uttered their 
war cries, and the slaves their groans of 
despair, the woodcutter, the boatman, the 
tall son of the great West, the descendant 
of Quakers, the humblest of the humble in 
his own conscience, the greatest of the great 
in history, ascends the Capitol, calm and 
serene in his conscience and his thought. 
Before him, a veteran army; behind him, 
hostile Europe; England‘favoring the South, 
Prance encouraging reaction in New Mexico, 
in his hands a riven country. 

He arms 2,000,000 men, gathers a half mil- 
lion horses, sends his artillery 1,100 miles in 
1 week from the banks of the Potomac to 
the shores of the Tennessee, fights over 600 
engagements, reenacts before Richmond the 
deeds of Alexander and of Caesar, and after 
emancipating 3,000,000 slaves, that nothing 
might be wanting, he falls at the moment of 
victory. like Christ, like Socrates, like all re- 
deemers, at the foot of his work. His work, 
sublime achievement, over which humanity 
shall eternally shed her tears and God pro- 
nounce His benediction. 





Wheat Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 12, 1946 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am includ- 
ing a wire received from Mr. M. W. 
Thatcher, president of the National Fed- 
eration of Grain Cooperatives, of St. 
Paul, Minn. 

The National Federation of Grain Co- 
operatives represents over 500,000 coop- 
erative grain farmers in the central sec- 
tion of the United States. They are 
thoroughly familiar with the wheat 
problems of the Grain Belt and I urge 
that these suggestions be given con- 
sideration by the administration: 


ST. Paut, Minn., February 11, 1946. 
Hon. FRANK CARLSON, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D.C.: 

After discussing the President’s wheat pro- 
gram for 2 days, and after hearing it ex- 
plained by a representative of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the an- 
nual convention of the National Federation 
of Grain Cooperatives, meeting at Chicago, 
February 8-9, wired the President the follow- 
ing message: The federation represents over 
500,000 cooperative grain farmers from the 
Canadian border to the Gulf, and from Ohio 
to the Pacific. “To effectively handle the 
wheat emergency and make available the 
maximum amounts of food possible for other 
nations’ needs, the National Federation of 
Grain Cooperatives believes there are some 
realistic requirements which must be im- 
mediately understood and met: (1) The 
railroad-transportation system is broken 
down so far as the immediate requirements 
are concerned; we as practical operators can 
demonstrate that fact; (2) transportation 
equipment exclusively directed to wheat to 
the exclusion of feed grains will defeat the 
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wheat program because of spoilage from wet 
corn and other grains needed for the total 
feed. program; (3) more than half the wheat 
is on the farms, not enough wheat will 
move off the farms unless the future of 
ceiling prices and OPA is determined now. 
Too many farmers will not market both 
their inventory and the coming crop because 
of the income-tax burden which would fall 
upon them in 1 year. Farmers would loan 
wheat and feed grains to the Government if 
protected by a program to assure 90 percent 
of parity price and to permit the farmers to 
— the year for price determination and 
sale.” 
Respectfully yours, 
M. W. THATCHER, 
President, National Federation 
of Grain Cooperatives. 





Palmer Hoyt 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 12, 1946 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Oregonian, Portland, Oreg., of Feb- 
ruary 6, 1946: 


A PUBLISHER FOR THE POST 


In becoming editor and publisher of the 
Denver Post, Palmer Hoyt accepts a highly 
challenging opportunity. 

It is not merely that the Post is one of 
the country’s most valuable properties, with 
a remarkable circulation. There is also the 
unique fact that it is the dominant publi- 
cation over a wider area than can be claimed 
by any other paper. From the Missouri Val- 
ley to the Cascade-Sierra Nevada barrier, and 
from Canada to Mexico, Denver is the only 
class A city (over 300,000) and the Post is 
the only class A newspaper. Thus the Post 
is the logical claimant to spokesmanship for 
the entire intermountain region. (The stra- 
tegic position of Denver may be judged from 
the fact that it has more Federal offices 
than any city except Washington, D. C.) 

It is complimentary to the Oregonian, of 
course, that the owners of the Post, surveying 
the Nation’s newspaper operations for a suc- 
cessor to W. C. Shepherd, retiring because of 
his years, should have come to this paper and 
to Mr. Hoyt. But it is not surprising— 
certainly not to our readers, to the North- 
west as a whole or to the Nation’s press. 
During the period when Mr. Hoyt served as 
managing editor, from 1934 to 1938, and since 
he has been editor and publisher, from 1938 
until the present, the Oregonian has more 
than kept abreast of the times and has pro- 
gressed dramatically in public acceptance 
and approval. 

Modern typography and format have been 
adopted but without sacrifice of a tradi- 
tional dislike for sensationalism. Editorial 
comment has been strictly separated from 
news coverage but without modification of 
the editorial forth-rightness which our read- 
ers have learned to expect and respect 
through nearly a century. There has been a 
liberal outlook but with a strong love for 
that individual enterprise which built Amer- 
ica and in particular built the West. As a 
consequence there have been many honors. 
Most important has been the confidence of 
the people. But the honors also have ranged 
from a Pulitzer prize to the University of 
Missouri award for distinguished service. 
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Meanwhile Mr. Hoyt has found time for 
varied public activities. Notably, as the orig- 
inal war-bond administrator for Oregon he 
set up the organization which ultimately, 
through Ted R. Gamble, became the model 
for the Nation, and which kept this State at 
the head of the bond list throughout the 
war. Then he himself went to Washington 
for 6 montas as Director of the Domestic Di- 
vision of the Office of War Information—a 
most successful 6 months. And there have 
been many other activities, local and 
national. , 

But when all this is said, it is still only the 
cold, black-and-white record. So far as the 
Oregonian’s hundreds of employees are con- 
cerned, and Mr. Hoyt’s thousands of ac- 
quaintances on the outside—all of whom call 
him “Ep”—he will be remembered longest for 
his unmatched capacity for friendship. For 
this he becomes a permanent tradition among 
the newspaper fraternity of Oregon. 

There will be no misgivings here as to his 
personal and professional success in Den- 
ver, or as to his ability to make the Post 
increasingly accepted as the voice of the 
intermountain States. We wish him the 
best. And all who know him will envy Den- 
ver his company. 





Abraham Lincoln 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. SAVAGE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 12, 1946 


Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
express my great admiration for Abra- 
ham Lincoln on this anniversary of his 
birthday by including with my remarks 
an editorial from my home-town paper, 
the Shelton-Mason County Journal, 
Shelton, Wash., of Thursday, February 
7, 1946: 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Although more than four score years have 
passed since that fateful night in April 1865 
when an assassin’s bullet cut short the 
earthly career of Abraham Lincoln, his place 
in the hearts and minds of his countrymen 
as one of the Nation’r great heroes was never 
more secure 

This tall, gaunt man with the deep-set, 
brooding eyes, who was born in a humble 
log cabin «nd rose to the highest office in 
the land, was no ordinary individual. Yet 
few persons in American history have so em- 
bodied the noble qualities of the common 
man as did he. 

His genial wit and wisdom, his simplicity 
and earthiness, his patience and humility— 
his love of country and humanity—these 
were the things that have so deeply endeared 
him to the people of America. 

A cold appraisal of the historical records 
reveals that Vincoln possessed no magic 
powers, and that at times he was bewildered, 
indecisive, and blundering. -Sometiiies his 
moods probed the depths of depression; at 
others, they scaled the heights of inspira- 
tion. 

But through it all—through the ebb and 
flow of his spirits, his political and family 
fortunes—his true reatness’ gradually 
emerged until it reached full expression and 
marked him as an outstanding figure of the 
ages. 

In observing his one hundred and thirty- 
seventh birthday anniversary on February 
12, the American people honor him as the 
preserver of the Union, as the friend of all 
humanity. 


Statement of Hon. John W. McCormack, 
of Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 12, 1946 


Mr. BARRY. I concur, and I am sure 
all good Americans do, in the following 
statement of my distinguished colleague 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack]: 


The baseless charges in the Soviet-con- 
trolled newspaper Izvestia that the 32 new 
cardinal-designates, and particularly the at- 
tack on Cardinal-Designate Spellman, of New 
York, were selected to spread reactionary 
policies throughout the world could be 
ignored if it were not for the vicious spirit 
behind such attacks. 

Everyone knows when Izvestia writes it is 
the Soviet Union speaking. This unneces- 
sary, false, and malicious attack follows a 
number of others made against the Catholic 
Church. It appears to be part of a deliberate 
plan of misrepresentation aimed to divide 
the people of countries where western civi- 
lization exists. These attacks and other ac- 
tions of the Soviet Union are causing many 
who believe in world peace to wonder if the 
Soviet Union is sincere. 

To defend the Catholic Church is unneces- 
sary. To expose the reason for the false at- 
tack is necessary. 

It seems to me the Soviet Union is trying 
to prevent world peace through interna- 
tional action. This and past attacks, con- 
trary to the truth, are the wrong journey to 
take to contribute to future world peace. 
Not only are they false, but they are 
Provocative; they show a dictatorial atti- 
tude and an attempt to impose the will of 
the Soviet Union on the rest of the world. 
Stalin and those associated with him ought 
to learn the lessons of history. 

Americans of all creeds respect Cardinal- 
designate Spellman. He occupies a posi- 
tion of respect and affection in our minds, 
Reactionary? Cardinal Spellman is the op- 
posite. He has always been a leader, as a 
priest, as an archbishop, and he will be a 
leader as a cardinal in progressive and hu- 
mane activities. 

The result, if not the purpose of such at- 
tacks, is destructive—in that they try to 
divide the forces of decency throughout the 
world, and such attacks impair the chances 
of future world peace. 

It is not within my province to give ad- 
vice to Stalin, but if he used common sense 
and if he wanted to make a real contribution 
toward permanent peace and progress he 
would cause such attacks to cease and in- 
stead of attacking he would try to reconcile. 








Army Demobilization 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. JOHN W. FLANNAGAN, JR. 
OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 12, 1946 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an excerpt from a letter written 
by one of our soldier boys. This boy is 
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a well balanced young American and has 
a splendid American*background. The 
statements he makes and the questions 
he asks cannot be lightly dismissed. 1 
hope Secretary of War and other policy- 
making officials in the War Department 
will give serious thought to the state- 
ments made in the letter and the ques- 
tions asked. 

The excerpt from the letter is as fol- 
lows: 


Today’s Stars and Stripes is full of un- 
happiness, and has prompted me to write 
and ask you to send me such things as will 
make the next 10 or 12 months more bearable. 
We had begun to delude ourselves into be- 
lieving that we’d soon be home, but that was 
foolish. Last fall, when General Marshal} 
announced that beginning in March men 
with 2 years’ service would be eligible for 
discharge, it was something to look forward 
to. * * * Now the Secretary of War is 
quoted in Stars and Stripes in reference to 
2-year discharges in March: “I didn’t know 
that was the case.” Someone should have 
introduced the Secretary of War to his for- 
mer Chief of Staff. * * * We are try- 
ing to avoid the Battery Club with its cognac 
and women, both of the worst imaginable 
quality. Of the six men in our house, three 
of us have managed to avoid the place most 
of the time. * * * 

In my letters home I’ve tried to avoid com- 
plaint, or even mention of how all of us feel, 
and how I in particular feel, about the Army. 
My reasons for doing this have been several: 
I didn’t want to cause you to worry too much 
about me, I didn’t think it would do much 
good to be complaining constantly, and | 
hoped that when I did blow up that you 
would realize that it was something more 
than self-pity. Here goes. Several days ago 
the Secretary of War made a public state- 
ment to the effect that (1) he didn’t know 
(10 months after its inception), how the 
point system works; (2) that his Chie* of 
Staff was an irresponsible man whose public 
promises were of no interest to ihe Secre- 
tary; and (3) that regardless of the fact that 
the Navy had announced it was retiring sev- 
eral troop transports as surplus, that the only 
reason for failure to ship men from the 
Pacific was the lack of ships. Each of these 
statements was made before a different group 
(at different stops on his world tour) but the 
next day’s paper printed his clajm to have 
been misinterpreted or misquoted (he ap- 
parently didn’t know which). 

The same paper carried other statements 
of others present at one of the press con- 
ferences (about points) confirming the Stars 
and Stripes quotation and interpretation. 

Then everyone began talking about how 
we still have a big job to do, how we must 
not withdraw from Asia and Europe without 
fulfilling our world obligations. What sol- 
dier has ever denied that? I know we can't 
pull our forces out of here for years. So do 
almost all of the men over here. What we 
have asked is: Why must we who have 
already suffered years of humiliation and 
torment do *he job? Why cannot we now be 
replaced, and why conditions cannot be made 
steadily better, instead of steadily worse? 
First-class mail which used to take 6 to 10 
days takes 20 to 40 days now. During the 
war we had—here in Europe last spring and 
summer—plenty of good fresh food. Now 
we have a menu of dehydrated eggs, boiled 
macaroni, Spam, either no butter or canned 
butter which tastes like face cream and 
bologna. The wonderful education pro- 
gram has died quietly—except for a few 
schools ‘vith a total enrollment equal to 
about 2 or 3 percent of the troop strength— 
and has been replaced by spasmodic, dis- 
organized attempts to begin basic training 
again. 

Our officers treat us with less considera- 
tion than ever, which is pretty bad. * * ° 








To such complaints Truman replied today 
that the emergency is more critical than at 
any time during the war. He should tell 
that to the diaft boards, especially those 
poards like No. 2 of Rushville, Ind., which 
resigned last summer and those which are 
supplying uardly Lalf of their quota. 

If the War Department is doing such a 
wonderful job, why, even if the Secretary 
doesn’t quite know what it’s all about, can’t 
they come out and tell us what they are 
doing and what they will do? If they have 
no replacements, why are men with 20 points 
or less being discharged as surplus? = 





Lincoln, Friend of Labor 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 12, 1946 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
today we cbserve the anniversary of the 
birth of one of America’s greatest men, 
Abraham Lincoln. 

In looking into history, studying the 
life of Lincoln, and reading with great 
interest his many words of wisdom, I 
came upon these words of the Great 
Emancipator which would certainly be 
timely today: 

I am glad to see that a system of labor 
prevails under which laborers can strike 
when they want to, where they are not 
obliged to work under all circumstances, 
and are not tied down and obliged to labor 
whether you pay them or not. I like a 
system which lets a man quit when he 
wants to, and wish it might prevail else- 
where. 

I am certain that if Lincoln were serv- 
ing in this body today he would be aligned 
on the side of the progressive, liberal men 
who believe in the supremacy of human 
rights. I am sure that under the leader- 
ship of a Lincoin the men who like to 
claim him as the symbol of their party 
would have been persuaded to vote 
against the vicious, antilabor legislation 
known as the Case bill, which was passed 
in this House just a few days ago. 

Throughout the Nation today, party 
orators will be singing the virtues of 
Lincoln—and they have a fertile subject. 
But the sad thing is that most of them 
will ignore, both in their speeches to- 
day and in their votes in Congress here- 
—_ Lincoln’s liberal and progressive 
ideas. 





Eighty-fifth Anniversary of the Oregonian 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 12, 1946 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Oregonian, Portland, Oreg., of 
February 4, 1946: 


AT THE 4GE OF 85 


It is with no disposition to complacency 
that the Oregonian today completes its 
eighty-fifth year of daily publication. There 
is iittle time ‘or relaxation and self-con- 
gratulation for an institution which deals 
so intimately im the lives and fortunes of 
the community and the region, and in which 
its own success is interwoven. These are 
times as challenging as those tense days be- 
fore the Civil War when the late Henry L. 
Pittock put the first edition of the Daily 
Oregonian to bed. 

No oldster in carpet slippers, the Oregonian 
keenly antic-pates the economic and social 
changes which Jie ahead. It is better pre- 
pared than ever before to keep the people 
informed, swiftly, reliably, and without bias, 
of the newsworthy happenings of the Pacific 
Northwest and of the world. It will continue 
to express its opinions, boldly and inde- 
pendently, in the tradition of the late great 
editor, Harvey W. Scott, on the editorial page. 

The Oregonian soon will be a centenarian. 
Most of the 600 residents of Portland gath- 
ered around a big bonfire at Front and Mor- 
rison Streets the night of December 4, 1850, 
when Thomas J. Dryer printed the first edi- 
tion of the Weekly Oregonian on a Ramage 
press in a frame shack. The weekly was not 
suspended until March 30, 1922, though for 
many years it was overshadowed by the daily, 
and by the Sunday Oregonian which came 
into being on December 4, 1881. 

Mr. Pittock went to work as an apprentice 
printer in 1853, became the owner in 1860 
and on February 4, 1861, started the daily. 
At that time, Portland’s population was 
about 3,000, and the Oregonian was the 
fourth daily. The Commercial Advertiser 
and the News were well established, and the 
Times, learning that Mr. Pittock was in San 
Francisco to order a new press, launched 
its daily during this absence. Obviously, the 
field was too crowded. 

The enterprise, imagination, fair, and thor- 
ough presentation of news, and sound busi- 
ness policies which permitted the Ore- 
gonian to outlive scores of competitors 
through the years were demonstrated from 
the beginning by Mr. Pittock. 

The Civil War was shaping and Mr. Pit- 
tock took immediate steps for the best pos- 
sible coverage of military and national news. 
While the other newspapers were content to 
get their dispatches from San Francisco by 
monthly steamer, the Oregonian arranged for 
news by telegraph from San Francisco to 
Yreka, pony express to Jacksonville, and stage 
to Portland. The Oregonian stood stanchly 
for the Union, while the Commercia! Adver- 
tiser became a semidemocratic secession pa- 
per and lost most of its following in loyal 
Oregon. The other papers were indecisive, 
editorially. 

But aside from policy, Mr. Pittock was a 
businessman, enterprising, fair, and honest 
in all his dealings. At the close of many a 
week he went home without a dollar in his 
pocket, but his employees had been paid in 
cash. Fifty years after the daily was started, 
Mr. Pittock recalled: “The Times people 
didn’t attend closely to business. One of 
them played the violin and the other the 
bass viol at social functions;.I played neither 
the violin nor bass viol; but I kept at work.” 
The rivals soon folded. 

Perhaps the hardiest opposition of the early 
days of struggle came from Railroad Builder 
Ben Holladay’s Oregon Bulletin, which lasted 
from 1870 to 1875, when Holladay’s foreign 
capital was exhausted. The Oregonian was 
caught, too, in the senatorial strug ‘e be- 
tween H. W. Corbett and John H. Mitchell, 
the latter backed by Holladay. Mr. Pittock 
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temporarily lost majority ownership of the 
Oregonian, but regained it later, when Mr. 
Scott bec: ne a partner. 

The Oregonian’s liberalism in the early 
eighties, when it vigorously opposed driving 
out the Chinese, resulted in threats to burn 
the printing plant and the formation of a 
mob which stormed around the building but 
dispersed without causing damage. “The 
election that year hinged on whether or not 
Governor Pennoyer should have a Chinaman 
wash his shirts,” Mr. Pittock recalled dryly. 

The strong, clear editorials of Editor Scott, 
one of America’s foremost scholars, estab- 
lished the Oregonian as the great newspaper 
of the West. The newspaper was in the fore- 
front of every effort to develop the region. 
Mr. Scott’s penetrating editorials against 
free silver, in opposition to the community 
sentiment for cheap money, helped keep 
Oregon in the Republican olumn when 
neighboring States sailed for William Jen- 
nings Bryan for President in 1896. 

The Oregonian today, as in the beginning, 
continues to stand up and be counted on 
any issue which affrcts the welfare of the 
thousands of persons it serves. It is proud 
of its position in the community, and it will 
continue to put forth every effort to merit 
the confidence of its subscribers. 





Strike Settlements 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 12, 1946 


Mr. MCGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following resolution 
of the Council of the City of Mansfield, 
Ohio: 


Resolution recommending settlement of 
strike at an early date 


Whereas wages during the war emergency 
were stabilized to prevent inflationary 
trends; and 

Whereas since said emergency has passed 
Wage earners have suffered a cut in take- 
home pay through shorter workweek, down- 
grading from higher to lower grade, skilled 
jobs, and decrease in incentive earnings; and 

Whereas there has been a steady rise in the 
cost of living since January 1, 1941; and 

Whereas this combination of circumstances 
has caused wage earners an insufferable loss 
in real wages and lower standard of living: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Council of the City of 
Mansfield, State of Ohio, That in the greater 
interest and welfare of the community at 
large, council recommends that industry and 
labor engage in collective bargaining in good 
faith to the end that accord and a satisfac- 
tory agreement be reached at an early date 
by granting a fair and substantial increase 
in pay. 

Passed February 5, 1946. 

W. E. BRADFORD, 
President of Council, 
Mansfield, Ohio. 
Approved: 
Roy W. VAUGHN, 
Mayor, Mansfield, Ohio. 
Attest: 
CHARLES J. STECKER, 
Clerk of Council, 
Mansfield, Ohio. 
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The FBI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 12, 1946 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I seriously 
recommend the reading of the following 
article on the FBI, written by Mr. George 
E. Sokolsky and which appeared in the 
New York Sun on February 8, 1946. I 
doubt that even the fanatical Russia- 
first group in America can stomach J. 
Edgar Hoover being referred to as 
Himmler’s understudy: 

THE FBI 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 


The Daily Worker, organ of an alien inter- 
national conspiracy for the destruction of 
American democracy and the substitution 
for it of a world revolution, recently pro- 
duced an editorial entitled “Himmler’s 
Understudy.” 

And by Himmler’s Understudy, the Daily 
Worker means J. Edgar Hoover, an American 
if ever there was one, whose services to his 
country equal those of our best generals and 
admirals. Utilizing the technique of the 
smear amalgam, by which it is possible to 
denounce a man by association with unre- 
lated symbols, the Communist organ says: 

“Hoover slanders the American Commu- 
nists as ‘foreign agents.’ This is the old gag. 
In England, the Tories used to say that 
‘communism’ came from ‘radical America.’ 
In Czarist Russia the police used to say that 
‘communism’ came from Germany, while in 
Germany the police used to cry it came from 
Russia.” 

It does not matter to Americans where 
England or Czarist Russia or Germany said 
communism came from. What does matter 
is that a systematic, insidious, undercover 
campaign is being waged against J. Edgar 
Hoover, against the FBI, against all the effec- 
tive agencies in this country for national de- 
fense and security against an alien conspir- 
acy designed to destroy our way of life, our 
political, social, and economic institutions. 

Mark what this same editorial says: 

“Communist parties, organizing the people 
for the establishment of a higher social] sys- 
tem, socialism, defend every democratic lib- 
erty and every economic measure beneficial to 
the people. They arise wherever there is pov- 
erty and exploitation.” 

This is said of the United States of Amer- 
ica, the country which, after two wars in a 
quarter of a century, still has the highest 
standard of living on earth, whose people live 
in freedom under the law, protected by a free 
press, and possessing savings of $163,000,000,- 
000 which is their own, to do with as they 
choose, without Government interference. 
This is the country that gave to Europe and 
Asia as a gift $40,000,000,000 in lend-lease, 
including $10,800,009,000 to Soviet Russia, a 
poverty-stricken country, so backward that it 
still employs slave labor. 

The Daily Worker, existing in the freedom 
of America, publishes this denunciation, us- 
ing the words “poverty and exploitation” as a 
vile comparison in a fight against J. Edgar 
Hoover and the FBI: They hate the FBI be- 
cause it alone of intelligence agencies rejected 
Communists during the war. They got into 
the State Department and the Army, and 
while some were shielded by the secrecy of 
actual membership, others disclosed their af- 
filiations and were even defended by their 
superiors in such an agency as the OSS. The 
FRI kept them out because it is a permanent 
bulwark of national security. 





We are all accustomed to the kind of war 
that is associated with armies and navies, 
with airplanes, submarines, and bombs. =But 
most of us do not recognize the insidious and 
prolonged warfare that undermines a country 
as termites eat away the sills of a farmhouse. 
It is warfare that goes into the schools and 
colleges, that makes labor unproductive, that 
dissipates national energy in internecine 
strife, that cultivates bitterness between 
majority and minority groups, that breaks 
down national unity by making the entire 
nation class and group conscious. It is a 
warfare that goes on day and night, enlisting 
sentimental people as aids over particular 
issues but soon engulfing them in its de- 
structive program. It is a warfare that cocr- 
rupted France before the Nazis conquered 
her, that has resulted in puppetizing a large 
number of nations in Europe. 

A nation should protect itself from this 
warfare as from foreign armies and navies. 
It should fight it by every means at its dis- 
posal. Only a cowardly people avoids this 
fight. Only a cowardly people refuses to see it 
when it is so apparent and obvious. 

Is the FBI essential? It seems to me that 
the FBI should receive from Congress the 
largest appropriation in its history—so large 
that it can really serve America competently 
in this fight. 





Make Democracy Live 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 12, 1946 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, for many years now, this dis- 
tinguished House has been plagued by 
a dangerous growth, which has now be- 
come almost cancerous in character. It 
used to be called the Dies committee. 
Through some very clever parliamentary 
manipulating, the committee has been 
made a permanent body of the House. 
I’m sure that all of us were shocked re- 
cently when we heard Drew Pearson’s 
report on the air that the counsel] for 
this committee, Mr. Ernie Adamson, had 
written a letter condemning the use of 
the word democracy at the end of each 
one of Drew Pearson’s broadcasts, when 
the distinguished commentator says, 
“Work, fight, give. Make democracy 
live.” 

Mr. Speaker, this is as un-American an 
activity as I have ever heard. I say 
that Mr. Adamson is unpatriotic and 
un-American-minded when he uses his 
position in this manner. Let us leave it to 
the Hitlers, Tojos, and Mussolinis to 
sneer at democracy. It was tactics like 
these which brought Europe to its knees. 

I was gratified to see that a gentle- 
man on the other side of the House, Mr. 
Monprt, of South Dakota, has now seen fit 
to repudiate Mr. Adamson’s stupid and 
vicious activities. I hope that the other 
members of the committee will once and 
for all clean their own house before they 
further besmirch the good names and 
high ideals of millions of Americans who 
believe in democracy. Mr. Pearson is to 
be congratulated for his exposure of such 
un-Americanism in our midst. 
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GI Writes His Congressman of Ambitions 
To Help Humanity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
7 Tuesday, February 12, 1946 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, when I was 
home in the Eighteenth Congressional 
District of my native State of California 
for a few days this Christmas recess, I 
met with and spoke to a considerable 
number of men and women who are 
members of the American Veterans’ 
Committee at Long Beach, Calif. It was 
an evening affair and they not only lis- 
tened to me, but they asked questions. 
It was a group I had never met with be- 
fore, nor had I met any of the group 
leaders. The following letter from John 
Baker, president of the Veterans’ Com- 
mittee, seems to be so inspiring and in- 
dicative that it is well worth the reading 
by anyone. Here it is: 


AMERICAN VETERANS’ COMMITTEE, 

Lonc BEACH CHAPTER, 
January 10, 1946. 

Dzar CONGRESSMAN DOYLE: This will be 
both a bread-and-butter note and a personal 
letter. 

First of all, on behalf of the membership 
of our chapter and myself, many, many 
thanks for your taking time off from your 
duties and well-deserved rest to speak to us 
last week. We all appreciated the fact that 
you have been so swamped that your time can 
be measured in value. But, more important, 
we appreciate the fact that your measure of 
our worth (in the future) warranted your 
criticism, comments and suggestions, and 
your obvious sincerity. Again, we thank you. 

I go next month to the University of Cali- 
fornia to begin a course in social and po- 
litical philosophy which will last 7 years. I 
am now 25 years old, which means I shall 
be more than 30 when I begin my active 
career. 

At 21 I entered the Army with no idea of 
the future, knowing only that the world was 
certainly a queer mess. Now, I have, at 
least, a vague goal and an overwhelming de- 
sire to get there. That goal is to help 
humanity attain a spiritual equality with its 
technological advance. 

I don’t know yet how to do this but I do 
know that until the desire for money, ma- 
terial comforts, and social position, is sub- 
ordinated to the quest for moral values such 
spiritual quality will not be attained. If 
that means a different economic system, so 
be it. The only factor to consider is any 
change or continuation is the individual, or 
collectively, the people. 

The people are everything: nothing is 
without the people. That is why I have 
faith in AVC and why I work for it as an 
organization that must be succecsful. It is 
an organization of, by, and for, its members 
(potentially 12,000,000 people) as members 
of humanity. 

It is hard for a young person to realize that 
an older person can or does have any aware- 
ness of change and youth's values of life. 
When we find such an older person we look to 
him for guidance and leadership. I know 
that you will not fail the people. 

Be assured that your son and our comrades 
did not die in vain. Good luck. 

Sincerely, 





JOHN BAKER. 








Can We Have a Democratic Army? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH DE LACY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 12, 1946 


Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the privilege granted me, I desire to call 
attention of the Members to a provoca- 
tive article, Can We have a Democratic 
Army? by Benjamin J. Atlas, able vet- 
eran Washington correspondent, which 
appears in the March issue of Every- 
body’s Digest. 

Mr. Atlas’ article raises sharply the 
criticism of our armed services which 
we have heard from so many of our re- 
turning servicemen. Believers in democ- 
racy, having been reared in a great 
democratic tradition, these men were 
taken from their normal lives and made 
a part of our wartime Army. They re- 
ject the term “people’s” army, since 
while it was an army of the people, it 
lacked the concept of democracy so dear 
to our people. « 

Just at the time when we are de- 
sirous of increasing our enlistments, Mr. 
Atlas’ excellent article urges upon us full 
consideration of possible reforms within 
the ranks of our armed services. For 
that reason I call it to the attention of 
Congress. The article follows: 


CAN WE HAVE A DEMOCRATIC ARMY? 
(By Benjamin J. Atlas) 


Maybe it’s still a military secret. We've 
searched the public papers prepared by the 
brass hats. We've read their requests for a 
standing Army and Navy four times bigger 
than any in the Nation’s peacetime history. 
We've examined their blueprin‘s for training 
@ million citizens yearly m addition to the 
Regular Army. We've combed their diverse 
other demands which have been driving 
Congressmen to the dispensary. But the 
brass hats still haven’t shown that the peace- 
time Military Establishment will be shaped 
into a democratic one. 

That’s &@ inighty important detail. Practi- 
cally all Americans who have been vocal on 
the subject agree that we ought to have an 
effective peacetime military body. At the 
same time, there is more than passing con- 
cern over whether or not that peacetime 
Army and Navy will practice democracy. 

Many of our present and former GI's, for 
example, have been coming up with provoca- 
tive questions. They want to know if the 
permanent military machine is going to be 
just a more lavish version of the archaic 
model that preceded Peari Harbor. They 
want to know if it’s merely going to mean an 
expansion of officers’ -ountry clubs and mili- 
tary caste. They want to know if it’s going 
to be just a luxury Army of goldbrickers and 
bickering bureaucrats. 

They want to know—because if these 
things are so, we are letting ourselves in for 
the fattest, most politically powerful, and 
most incompetent Army of professionals that 
every saddled a peacetime Nation. 

The GI letters and cartoons in the late 
Yank, the popular Army weekly, were never 
more waspish than when dealing with the 
democratic shortcomings of our present Mili- 
tary Establishment. Without the slightest 
diminution in esteem and gratitude for the 
brilliant leadership that pressed the war to 
victory, the healthy GI gripes are a stern re- 
buke against the antidemocratic ways of 
the old Army mule and its Navy counterpart. 
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The GI quarrel is with the failure of the 
military professionals to broaden the chances 
for men to rise to leadership. The quarrel 
is with military caste. The quarrel is with 
the waste involved for the masses of men 
in a peacetime Army whose training objec- 
tives haven’t caught up with the atomic age. 
The quarrel is with a static peacetime lead- 
ership that taboos instructing its men in 
the ways of people, government, and the 
world. 

It might help if the brass hats—as well 
as died for themselves a ran- 
dom few o. the GI thoughts from Yank and 
its fellow publications: 

“We might as well face the fact that the 
Army, as we know it, is about the last place 
we should put our youth for character build- 


“Few of us could deny that the bully and 
the toady get ahead in the Army. * * *” 

“If the Army runs true to form, trainees 
(under universal conscription) will be so 
disgusted with Army stupidity and bun- 
gling, its politics, its crass caste system, and 
its undemocratic processes, that they will go 
out determined that they never will have to 
be in service again.” 

“What we need is to keep abreast of the 
mechanical and scientific aspects * * * 
and not to have a large Army that only 
knows how to make a bed for Saturday in- 
spection.” . 

“I was tole that as a private I was not 
supposed to think, just do as ordered. Over 
here (Germany), a GI that didn’t think 
wasn't worth a damn.” 

If the brass hats are familiar with com- 
plaints like those, their plans for the peace- 
time establishment don’t show it. There's 
not a trace anywhere to indicate that the 
brass hats are willing to part with caste, 
politics, and all the other evils revealed in 
a rising mass of evidence from the military 
ranks. The democratic demands of the re- 
cent wartime mass Army apparently have 
failed to budge the professionals from their 
traditional leanings. ; 

The Army and Navy Bulletin, an unofficial 
publication prepared by citizen reserve offi- 
cers, has reported, for example, that selection 
of officers of the Regular Navy for flag rank 
(rear admiral or higher) “has taken on some 
of the aspects of a popularity contest.” The 
procedure “has stimulated the well-known 
art of ‘polishing the apple,’” wrote the 
critics, and “it has put a premium * * * 
on the social side of Navy life, on how many 
people you know—or don’t know.” 

Wholesale discrimination by the profes- 
sionals in the awarding of honors has been 
exposed by the same publication. Although 
the ratio of Reserves to Regulars in the Navy 
was nearly 10 to 1 up to last August, the Reg- 
ulars received 3% times more medals. 

Despite the fact that the Reserves ‘‘played 
a major role in fighting the war and suffered 
a proportionate number of casualties,” wrote 
the Army and Navy Bulletin, the pros re- 
ceived 27 times more Medals of Honor, high- 
est decoration the Nation can give for hero- 
ism in combat. Not a single reservist had 
been awarded the Distinguished Service 
Medal, although 139 had been given to Regu- 
lars. And here is the pay-off: Officers re- 
ceived 13 times more medals than enlisted 
men, in proportion to their numerical 
strength. 

The effectiveness of the peacetime Military 
Establishment is already jeopardized as a re- 
sult of this kind of favoritism. A carefully 
conducted poll of Navy personnel, according 
to columnist Drew Pearsen, has revealed 
that most of the enlisted men, including 90 
percent of the Regulars themselves, are fed 
up with the system. 

Only 5 percent of the gobs expressed will- 
ingness to stay in the service, according to 
the poll Pearson said was taken in consulta- 
tion with experts from such well-established 
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survey organizations as Gallup’s and Elmo 
Roper’s. ‘Two-thirds of the men who wanted 
to get out and stay out gave such reasons 
as “caste system,” “dislike of officers,” “offi- 
cers are heels,” “enlisted man is always 
wrong,” and “it's an officer’s Navy.” Sixteen 
percent cited regimentation and lack of 
freedom. 

Not a single sailor complained of food, sea 
duty, danger, crowded bunkrooms or similar 
personal discomforts as a reason for want- 
ing to cut loose from the Navy. Nor did the 
majority hope to make more money by re- 
turning to civilian life. 

As though to set at rest the public’s fears, 
brass hats have been talking vaguely about 
a@ peacetime citizens army. By all intelligent 
standards, their definitions of a citizens’ army 
are hopelessly hollow. The War Depart- 
ment’s idea of a citizens’ army, for instance, 
is a comparatively small professional force 
backed by a big citizens’ reserve. fed yearly 
from men in compulsory training. Accord- 
ing to current plans, that comparatively 
small professional force is estimated con- 
servatively at 1,500,000 men. Estimates run 
as high as 2,300,000. 

Who will be the leaders of this record-size 
military outfit? The peacetime bigwigs will 
originate, as they always have, from such 
hallowed sources as West Point and Anna- 
polis. There is nothing in the blueprints to 
indicate otherwise. Commissioning and ad- 
vancement will continue to be influenced by 
social graces, seniority, family background, 
race, and religion. 

The professional clique system stands as 
the most stubborn of all barriers to Army 
progress. In the interest of getting rid of 
the deadwood, the Army could take a leaf 
from the original prospectus of its wartime 
college specialized-training program. The 
prospectus called for selection of soldiers 
strictly on their merits for college work in 
specialized fields. Don’t get the idea that 
the program was a thumping success. It 
definitely was not, in the opinion of reliable 
educators as well as military men. The aver- 
sion of old-line regulars to products of “book- 
larnin’” just about wrecked the show. 

Furthermore, according to the records, 
there was plenty of bungling in the selection 
of the trainees. In addition, the colleges 
were kept largely in the dark, month after 
month, on what the program was all about 
and on how many soldiers were going to he 
trained. 

In fact the Army’s possible use of the 
traineess remained in the realm of inscruta- 
ble military mysteries to the high command 
itself. Relatively few of the graduates went 
on to commissioned grades. And tens of 
thousands of them wound up in assignments 
for which their college specialized training 
wasn't needed. 

All in all, though, honest evaluation by 
the educators shows that the men picked 
for the training were generally superior. 
Anyway, there was something sound and, so 
far as the Army was concerned, completely 
novel in the original idea of picking a sol- 
dier-trainee on his own abilities without in- 
quiring into his father’s social achievements. 

With characteristic inflexibility, the Army 
is refusing to reexamine not only its lead- 
ership processes but also its training stand- 
ards for a peacetime organization. 

The Army’s training manuals are offering 
little to stir the democratic incentives of 
a soldier, whether he is to become a part 
of an international police force or whether 
he'll take a post at one of our domestic 
defenses. Peacetime GI Joe is learning how 
to repel or attack an imaginary enemy. 
He is learning about antiaircraft firing, han- 
dling a rifle, map-reading, chemical warfare, 
and use of grenades. He is being toughened 
by drill, marches, and bivouac. He is getting 


technical training, too, in a particular branch 
He is learning how to be a cock, 


or service. 
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a baker, a telephone lineman, or any one of 
the hundreds of other occupational special- 
ties needed in a modern army. 

All of this, as far as it goes, apparently 
is useful to a soldier. Beyond this, however, 
the soldier’s training is at a standstill. Cor- 
respondence courses which are available to 
him are strictly in the category of sops to 
leisure time. Overseas university classes 
which the qualified soldier may attend are 
in the nature of temporary expedients for 
restless GI's waiting to be demobilized. 
These are not part of the Army’s serious per- 
manent training program. 

As a step for preparedness and cooperation 
in a world whose dimensions have been re- 
duced by jet propulsion and cosmic energy, 
the Army’s training formula is far from ade- 
quate. It discounts the value of man’s great- 
est weapon—the human mind. General 
Marshall himself has cautioned the Nation 
that “the German soldier-philosopher Clause- 
witz described war as a violent form of po- 
litical action.” 

Anne O’Hare McCormick, New York Times 
correspondent, reporting from Germany re- 
cently on discontent and disinterest among 
GI's, observed: “This is the proof that they 
really did not know what they were fighting 
for and this in turn means failure somewhere 
to make the issue so clear that they could 
no question the cardinal importance of the 
watch on the Rhine.” 

Brig. Gen. William C. Menninger, director 
of the Neuropsychiatry Consultants Division 
in the Surgeon General’s Office of the War 
Department, reported recently: 

“The average inductee regarded his induc- 
tion with a certain degree of fatalism—cer- 
tainly with no enthusiasm. It was largely 
left to the Army to provide him with the con- 
viction that the war was important. The ab- 
sence of motivation contributed significantly 
to the high incidence of psychiatric cas- 
ualties.” 

What is the incidence of psychiatric cas- 
ualties from “lack of an ideal” in the peace- 
time Army? How grave will the consequences 
be in an armed force whose global responsi- 
bilities already surpass those entrusted to 
any previous peacetime armed body in all 
th? world’s history? 

No army today can boast democratic aims 
without developing in its enlisted men some- 
thing more than the skills required for firing 
a gun, saluting an officer, typing supply 
forms, or, for that matter, operating radar. 
The peacetime training objectives are in 
urgent need of revitalization. 

The task is far too big for the brass hats. 
It requires borrowing—as the military pros 
finally did in World War II—the talents and 
resources of the civilian educators. To do 
otherwise would be to turn over to the brass 
hats a political ‘nstrument which, falling 
into evil or incompetent hands, could wreck 
democracy at home. 

Congress, in planning a democratic Army, 
must decide now on just what the balance 
will be between the brass hats and the civil- 
ian institutions. Beyond the basic and 
technical training which the soldier gets at 
military camps, the fundamental background 
of knowledge applicable to his military life 
can only come from the civilian schools and 
industries. 

In tackling the military plans, it would 
be worth Congress’ efforts to explore the 
way the Army and Navy handled their vast 
wartime powers and funds in contracting 
for aid from civilian industry and education. 
Severe complaints of military officiousness, 
bad planning, and red tape have appeared 
in many of the published evaluations. The 
military begged off its errors during the war 
as unavoidable in an emergency whose de- 
mands could not be foreseen. Such an ex- 
cuse is no longer tenable. There is nothing 
in the brass-hat plans to provide the faintest 
hope that the military would not repeat 
those costly mistakes. 
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Congress, in legislating for a democratic 
armed force, has no choice but to limit the 
military professionals to a technical role, 
Any other course could only invite a military 
oligarchy or a recurrence of the post-World 
War I popular reaction against military pre- 
paredness. 

The task of planning a peacetime Army 
and Navy is already badly engulfed in poli- 
tics, greed, and confusion. Congressmen 
have been forced to retreat to their domed 
citadel under a bombardment of piecemeal 
military demands for presumably wholly un- 
related decisions on universal military train- 
ing, Army-Navy strength, Army-Navy uni- 
fication, and atomic bomb control. 

The battle between Army and Navy brass 
hats on the issue of a unified command has 
enlivened but not improved the scene. The 
pulling and hauling among the goldbraiders 
has been an unsavory reminder of the sort 
of professional rivalries uncovered in the 
Pearl Harbor inquiries. 

In the present tumult, it is high time 
that the brass hats recalled the warning of 
their former Chief of Staff, General Marshall, 
against a large standing army subject to the 
behest of a group of schemers. The natural 
antipathy of GI’s to the undemocratic ways 
of the brass hats melted in the heat of a 
war that had to be won. Today in the cold 
uncertain light of peace the urgency for 
democratization is real and solid. 

The problem cannot be decided judiciously 
under pressure from the military. Congress 
and the President can hardly expect to get 
an honest answer to one of the biggest ques- 
tions of our time without counsel from im- 
partial, civilian-directed investigators. 

Getting the answer to that question will 
require resolving a lot of issues which so far 
we’ve been shrinking from. We'll have to 
decide where we’re heading internationally 
before we can mold a permanent military 
machine. We'll have to face the reality that 
there’s no future in continuing to plant buf- 
fer states against former Allies. We'll have 
to make up our minds to work cooperatively 
with our global friends in preventing new 
Hitlers from rising in Germany, Japan, Italy, 
or anywhere else. We'll have to stop playing 
favorites on the atomic secret. We'll have to 
figure out how the newest scientific discov- 
eries will affect the pattern of our peacetime 
armed force. 

We'll have to consider ways to help the 
schools and colleges gird for a big share of 
the responsibility we once left—in sheer ig- 
norance—to the brass hats. We'll have to 
clean out the deadwood in our military house 
and open the doors to advancement along 
democratic lines. We'll have to wipe out the 
holdovers of military caste for which any 
sensible veteran has only contempt. We'll 
have to liberate our soldiers from their pres- 
ent political imprisonment. We'll have to 
call a halt to framing our military plans in 
the narrow concept of an army and navy 
dominated by a professional clique. 

Only a democratic Army, whose leaders 
spring from the heart of the people, will 
effectively guard the Nation, police the van- 
quished, and help commit us eventually to 


economic and political participation with the 
world. 





One World Language 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1946 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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RecorD, I want to call attention to the 
very fine work being done to promote 
one world language. 

On January 29, 1946, Hon. Jerry Voor- 
nis of California, called attention to the 
great importance of one world language 
as a means of promoting internationa| 
understanding and effective cooperation, 

This demand is now being considereq 
in London by the representatives of the 
United States, and has the general ap- 
proval o. the Ministers of Education of 
the European nations, who passed reso- 
lutions in London over a year ago urging 
one world language. 

The maximum gross products of the 
United States alone in 1944 reached one 
hundred and ninety-eight billions—see 
the record of the Federal Reserve Bulle- 
tin for September 1945, page 873. 

There is little doubt that this rate of 
production of goods and services can be 
achieved throughout the world by the 
use of the global alphabet devised by 
former Senator Owen from Oklahoma, 
as explained in the hearings of Novem- 
ber 7 last before the Committee on For- 
eign Relations of the United States Sen- 
ate. 

The explanation therein set forth is 
complete. The proof of the adequacy of 
this alphabet, to make visible the audible 
sounds of all words in the English lan- 
guage and in other languages, cannot be 
successfully denied. This alphabet was 
approved by the Representatives of Ok- 
lahoma in the Congress of the United 
States a year ago, and by the Legisla- 
ture of Oklahoma on the 26th of April 
1945, the same day that the United Na- 
tions Charter was approved in San Fran- 
cisco. 

The production of the United States 
increased nearly 300 percent in 1944, 
from that of 1933. 

Two-thirds of the people of the world 
are said to be unable to read and write 
their own language, and their exportable 
products have been negligible because of 
their being uninformed as to the modern 
methods of production, transportation, 
and distribution. If they could produce 
to the average of the citizens of the Unit- 
ed States for 1944, the products and serv- 
ices of the nations of the people now il- 
literate would approximate two thousand 
billions, and create a new world of over- 
flowing abundance, giving employment 
to the merchant marine of the United 
States, as well as to the full employment 
of the people of the United States. It 
would also enable the people of the world 
to liquidate the war debts and restore 
the destruction of war and firm estab- 
lishment of durable peace and mutual 
understanding. 

It should be obvious that no invest- 
ment could surpass the investment put 
into the prompt establishment of one ef- 
fective world language. 

The director of the Committee on 
World Literacy, Mr. Frank Laubach, has 
stated in his book, The Silent Billion 
Speak, that $5,000,000 would suffice to 
abolish illiteracy. His experience is of 
importance, for he has directed the 
teaching of over 80 different nationalities 
how to read and write their native dia- 
lects in phonetic alphabets which can be 
learned in 1 day. 
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The expansion of the production of 
the world ‘hreugh Fknowledge of modern 
processes, and the use of one world lan- 
cuage going into the billions makes an 
investment in education the most valu- 
able investment ever conceived in the 
history of man. a 

The Congress of the United States is 
fully committed to the policy of world 
education in the United Nations Char- 
ter. Its representatives, through the 
delegation sent to the General Assembly 
of the United Nations in London, realize 
the importance of establishing one world 

anguage. 
I wish to commend the remarks of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Voor- 
nis], to which I Lave referred, and to 
the record made on the 7th of November 
1945, before the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the United States Senate. 

The radio has announced that Hon. 
Eleanor Roosevelt proposes to sponsor a 
resolution before the General Assembly 
of the United Nations favoring one world 
language. Such a rcsolution would 
meet with unanimous favor in the United 
States. 





Lincoln and the South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 12, 1946 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, in com- 
memorating the birthday of President 
Abraham Lincoln, Mr. Horace C. Car- 
lisle, a native of Alabama, has written a 
very beautiful and appropriate poem 
which I gladly insert as a part of my 
remarks in the REcorpD: 


LINCOLN AND THE SOUTH 


Abraham Lincoln, true history’s theme, 

Sculptury’s idol, and poetry’s dream, 

Lives in America’s worshipful heart, 

Greater and grander, as decades depart— 

Loved by the North in whose int’rest he 
wrought, 

Praised by the South whom he fearlessly 
fought. 


Long as the Union continues to stand, 

Lincoln’s great life will enlighten the land— 

Though the South thought him her fearfulest 
foe, 

Lincoln’s sad death was her heaviest blow— 

For, when death closed the great patriot’s 
mouth, 

Hope winged its flight from the heart of the 
South. 


In the dark days, when the South in her 
grief 

Needed a Lincoln to lend her relief 

From carpetbaggers’ and free negroes’ scorns, 

Scalawags scourged her and crowned her with 
thorns, 

Under whose rule Reconstruction, by far, 

Kurt the South worse than the horrors of 
war, 


If the great Lincoln, humanity’s friend— 
On whom the helpless could always depend— 
By his assassin’s gun had not been slain, 
He might have fought the war over again— 
Lincoln’s great heart through his pen or his 
mouth 
Never decreed such a curse on the South. 
—Horace C. Carlisie. 





Appraisement of Abraham Lincoln Makes 
Him a Man Who Shaped Destiny— 
Citizens of Other Nations Also Appraise 
Him Superlatively 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 12, 1946 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, because 
this great legislative body is this day 
simply but very sincerely observing the 
birthday of a former Member of this 
House, Abraham Lincoln, and because 
we, as proud Americans might rightly be 
pardoned for expression of just pride and 
commemoration, I thought that it would 
be instructive and inspiring for Members 
to have before them the appraisal of 
Abraham Lincoln as made by some of the 
outstanding leaders of thought and 
statesmanship in other parts of the 
world, as well as some of our own. So 
out of the vast number of appraisals 
which have been made and which I have 
been pleased to get together from time 
to time, I submit the following as merely 
samples of hundreds and hundreds of 
others similar in import and finality: 

I have heretofore spoken on the floor 
of this House of the great inspiration the 
life of Abraham Lincoln as a boy, as a 
young lawyer, as a legislator, and as 
President has been to me. I am so glad 
that historians and scholars are more 
and more placing full emphasis and 
effort in ferreting out the truth about 
Lincoln. Neither mythology nor gossip 
nor rumor—none of these things should 
have any place in the known facts about 
a great American so recently deceased. 
And because it does seem to me that our 
Government has not emphasized the 
ascertaining of the truth and the pres- 
ervation of facts about him, I respect- 
fully urge that our Government spend 
whatever time, effort, and money which 
is necessary to ascertain and preserve as 
quickly as follows the facts and the truth 
about him. This, of course, will cover 
his ancestry as well as his parents, him- 
self, and his entire life and place in his- 
tory. I do not relate this incident with 
a thought of criticism of any person or 
governmental department, but as illus- 
trative of how the things can be taken 
at face value—which have no factual 
basis for their truth or veracity in con- 
nection with Lincoln lore. I will say 
that shortly after coming to Washington, 
on my first visit to the Ford Theater, I 
saw in the showcase an ordinary-sized 
business card, and outside the case there 
was affixed another card saying that it 
was Lincoln’s business card. The card 
in the case contained the following text 
in print: 

A. Lincoln 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law 
Springfield, Illinois 
To whom it may concern: 

My old customers and others are no doubt 
aware of the terrible time I have had in 
“crossing the stream”, and will be glad to 
know that I will be back on the same side 
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from which I started on or before the 4th 
of March next, when I will be ready to {Note: 
In italics] Swap Horses, Dispense Law, Make 
Jokes, Split Rails, [end of italics] and per- 
form other matters in a SMALL WAY. 


The more I studied it the more it wor- 
ried me and upon prompt inquiry from 
the director as to whether or not the 
Government had verification of this card 
as bona fide and genuine, I was informed 


‘it did not. It was then sincerely ex- 


plained to me that it had been owned for 
several years in the Olyrode collection. 
But the director agreed with me that 
until or unless it could be actually au- 
thenticated, it was hardly appropriate 
to display it as genuine and to keep it on 
display in a museum where 10 cents ad- 
mission was charged, and in a museum 
where everyone had a right to expect 
everything to be genuine unless otherwise 
indicated. So the card came out. This 
incident will illustrate something of what 
I urge upon my Government in relation 
to Lincoln lore and Lincoln history. In- 
creasingly I feel that if Abraham Lin- 
coln were alive today again in the Hails 
of this Congress, he would take his sect 
and logically and emphatically take his 
stand along with those who freely admit 
that they conscientiously believe that 
there will be no freedom in our Nation 
until there is economic freedom for all, 
regardless of race, creed, or color. I be- 
lieve his actions prove that he would so 
conduct himself if he were now alive. 
In a like manner, if he had been alive last 
week when we were discussing the Case 
bill and strikes and the matter of the re- 
lationship of labor and management, 
profits and losses, I believe Abraham Lin- 
coln would have been found on the side 
of those who promptly recognized that 
there was no substantial progress on the 
part of the working people of America 
until there was organized action on the 
part of the working people of America. 
Along this line of thought and action 
about Abraham Lincoln, it will no doubt 
be significant and informative to many 
to read that in Hartford, Conn., on 
March 5, 1860, Abraham Lincoln said 
“Thank God we have a system of labor 
where there can be a strike.” 

Now I list the appraisements that I 
previously mentioned: 

SAVIOR OF THE REPUBLIC 

The memory of Lincoln will live and en- 
dure among you, gathering reverence from 
age to age, the memory of one who saved the 
Republic by his wisdom. (James Bryce.) 

DIVINE HUMAN 

A more divine human never has lived. (5 

Parks Cadman.) 
UNDERRATED 

He was misunderstood and underrated in 
his lifetime, and even yet has hardly come to 
his own. For his place is among the great 
men of the world. (Lord Charnwood.) 

INSPIRATION OF LIBERTY 

The man whom the world honored and 
loved and who has inspired all the world to 
love liberty. (Georges Clemenceau.) 

BASIC ELEMENTS 

He surpassed all others in those attributes 
which men feel are common to them all. In 
him they find the pure and unmixed ele- 


* ments, (Calvin Coolidge.) 
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REINCARNATION 


Lincoln does not die. He moves on. He 
reincarnates, ide is the advancing common 
sense of us all. (Frank Crane.) 


ETERNAL NAME 


The name of Lincoln will be one of the 
greatest that history has to inscribe on its 
annals. (D’Aubigue.) 

ABSENCE OF CEREMONIES 


In the very accessories of his almost latest 
moments there is something so homely and 
so innocent that it takes the subject, as it 
were, out of the pomp of history and out of 
the ceremonials of diplomacy. (Benjamin 
Disraeli ) 


GREATEST OF RECENT CENTURIES 


Not only the greatest American, but greater 
than any men France, England, or any other 
country has procuced in the last few cen- 
turies. (John Drinkwater.) 


CONTINENT’S REPRESENTATIVE 
The true representative of this continent, 
an entirely public man, father of his coun- 


try, the pulse of twenty millions throbbing 
in his heart. (Ralph Waldo Emerson.) 


TRIUMPHANT BUT GENTLE 
He was one of the few great rulers whose 
wisdom increased w‘th his power and whose 


spirit grew gentler and tenderer as his tri- 
umphs were multiplied. (James A. Garfield.) 
TRANSFORMING POWER 

I may fee: free to speak of him as I might 
sp2ak of Plato or St. Paul or any other of 
that litile group of men but for whose lives 
and thoughts we should all be different from 
What we are. (Lord Halifax.) 


TITLES TO REGARD 


His life and acaievements give him titles 
to regard second to those of no other man in 
ancient or modern times. (Rutherford B. 
Hayes.) 

BELOVED OF GOD 

Abraham Lincoln was the glory of his time, 
dear unto men and beloved of God. (Newell 
Dwight Hilles.) 

SERVANT 

The great-souled servant of the people. 

(Charles Evans Hughes.) 


GENTLEST MEMORY 
He is the gentlest memory of our world. 
(Robert G. Ingersoll.) 
GREATEST AMERICAN 
He is the greatest man grown on the Amer- 
ican continent. (Lloyd George.) 
REPRESENTATIVE MAN 


He is so eminently our representative man 
that when he speaks it seems as if the people 
were listening to their own thinking aloud. 
(James Russell Lowell.) 


AN ENDURING THEME 
A thousand years hence, no story, no trag- 
edy, no epic poem will be filled with greater 
words than that which tells of his life and 
death. (William McKinley.) 
GOD-SUSTAINED 
God-given and God-led and sustained we 
must ever believe him. (Wendell Phillips.) 
RACIAL EXPRESSION 
He expressed the deepest and holiest feel- 
ings of his race for all time. (Elihu Root.) 
JUDICIAL TEMPERAMENT 
Lincoln had the most judicial temperament 
of any man in history. (William Howard 
Taft.) 
SAINT OF HUMANITY 


He was a Christ in miniature, a saint of 
humanity. (Leo Tolstoi.) 


GOD’s ELECT 
Surely he was one of God's elect. Recur- 
ring to the doctrine of inspiration, I say 


again and again, he was inspired by God. 
(Henry Watterson.) 


= 


GREATEST ANGLO-SAXON 
Perhaps of all the men born to the Anglo- 
Saxon race in the nineteenth century, Mr. 
Lincoln deserves the highest place in history. 
(Sir Spencer Walpole.) 
PERMANENCY 


I think we are safe in including Abraham 
Lincoln in our list of six permanently great 
figures. (H. G. Weils.) 

GRANDEST FIGURE 


The grandest figure yet on all the crowded 
canvas of the nineteenth century. (Walt 
Whitman.) 


INSTRUMENT OF HUMANITY 


He was like some great instrument of hu- 
manity, wherever life touched him he spoke 
back its meaning, gave forth fire to kindle 
its life. (Woodrow Wilson.) 


A MAN FOR THE AGES 
He belongs not to our age but to the ages, 
and yet, though he belongs to all time and 


to all peoples he is ours, for he is an Amer- 
ican. (Stephen S. Wise.) 





A Tribute to the State Department and 
Administration Leaders in Reverse 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 12, 1946 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, we 
cannot add to or detract from the atomic 
bomb power of an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Daily News of Washing- 
ton, D. C., for today, February 12. This 
editorial is a challenge to the admin- 
istration, and its foreign policy, and I 
hope that every person who loves 
America will read this carefully. I do 
not have to tell you that time after time 
we were told there were no secret agree- 
ments. I do not have to tell you that 
we know now that these statements were 
bare-faced falsehoods. This editorial 
reads as follows: 


SECRET, SORDID, AND STUPID 


If there was ever a more sordid deal by the 
United States than the needless bribery of 
Russia to enter the Jap war, we can’t recall 
it. Now that the text of the agreement by 
Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin at Yalta has 
been made public, it turns out to be even 
worse than feared. 

It violated assurances by the President 
and State Department that no secret political 
agreements had been or would be made. 

In giving the Kuriles and South Saghalien 
to Russia, it violated the first and second 
pledges of the Atlantic Charter against ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement, and the United Na- 
tions declaration. It violated the Cairo 
agreement which said Japan would be ex- 
pelled from territories taken by violence and 
greed—which does not cover the Kuriles. 

In agreeing to “hand over” to Russia the 
Jap territories, it usurped power of the Allied 
peace conference. This peace conference au- 
thority was underlined by President Truman 
in his statement on Potsdam. It was reas- 
sertead by Secretary Byrnes last week in his 
comment that the secret Yalta pact—which 
had been hidden even from him for 7 
months—would be subject to peace-confer- 
ence decision. But the secret text provides 
that these Soviet claims “shall be unques- 
tionably fulfilled”—regardless, 

This was also a denial of the United States 
Constitution and the Senate’s treaty powers. 
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Besides giving Russia the Jap territory 
the pact invaded the sovereign rights of ou; 
Chinese ally. It gave Russia special priy;. 
leges at Port Arthur and Dairen and in con. 
trol of Manchurian railroads, and it sepa. 
rated Outer Mongolia from China. Since 
none of this could be delivered without the 
consent of Chiarg Kai-shek, the President 
agreed to “take measures in order to obtain 
this concur’ence on advice from Marshal 
Stalin.” So the later Chinese-Russian 
treaty, making good on the Big Three dea), 
was under this duress. 

The deal was stupid, because no bribe was 
needed. It was more to Russia's interes 
than to ours that she fight Japan; because 
Japan was a nearer threat to her than to 
us, and because only by fighting could Russia 
get a stake in the postwar far eastern settle- 
ment. We would lick Japan without her 
help—and virtually did anyway. 

The deal was stupid not only for us, who 
had a reputation of international integrity 
to maintain, but also for Russia. She easily 
could have obte.ned from the legal peace 
conference legi.imate trusteeship and bases 
in south Saghalien and the Kuriles. 

We believe the Big Three outsmarted them- 
selves. Roosevelt and Churchill unwittingly 
undermine¢ an orderly and just peace struc- 
ture. And Stalin has tipped his hand to 
America, that he is playing a game in the 
Pacific of grab and ruthless power. 


Do you not think it about time, Mr, 
Speaker, in view of the serious charges 
made in this editorial, that the Ameri- 
can people should be advised now if there 
were other secret agreements? Perhaps 
some were made with other countries 
besides Russia. We ought to have the 
facts. So far as Russia is concerned the 
American people were sold down the 
river. It was American troops and Amer- 
ican valor that conquered Japan. There 
is no reason why Russia should have 
been promised or should now be given 
the Kuriles. If there are other secret 
agreements, now is the time to repu- 
diate them. Surely the political leaders 
of this country should concede some 
rights to America and its citizens. 





The Closed Door to Opportunity 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN .HE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1946 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, recogniz- 
ing the importance of opening the Great 
Lakes to ocean transportation for the 
progressive development of commerce 
and industry in the heart of the United 
States, there is inserted herewith a letter 
and resolution received from one of the 
railroad brotherhoods, and my reply 
thereto: 


BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE 
FIREMEN AND ENGINEMEN, 
Washington, D. C., February 11, 1946. 
To the Members of the House of Representa- 
tives: 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: The national legis- 
lative board of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen just completed 
its sessions here in Washington. This board 
is made up of chairmen from every State in 
the Union, 
























































































They directed me to send you the enclosed 


seaway 
Whereas there is before the United States 
Senate Senate Joint Resolution 104 for de- 
velopment of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project; and 

Whereas it was first promoted as a water- 
way; then as @ power project; then as a joint 
waterway and power project; then in 1940 
it blazoned forth as a great national defense 
aid; and 
Whereas the necessity of this seaway and 
power development as a national or inter- 
national defense is now a thing of the past; 
and 
Whereas the completion of the St. Law- 
rance deep waterway is intended to decrease 
the movement of traffic via United States 
rail lines, and if successful, will be detri- 
mental to the best interests of our national 
system of transportation and to the public 
in general; and 
Whereas the railroads of our Nation em- 
ploy a large number of workers, it is a 
matter of deep concern to the railroad cen- 
ters of the country as to the proposals to 
alter commercial routes and transfer of 
freight through Canadian outlets subject to 
laws now in effect or proposed in Canada, 
whereby freight must be routed through that 
country; and 
Whereas the immense investments in rail- 
roads constitute an important part of our 
tax-paying properties, so consideration 
should be given to the economic questions 
involved and to the unemployment result- 
ing if the changes occur; and 
Whereas there is a surplus of rail transpor- 
tation, including terminal facilities in the 
United States, the very existence of which 
is dependent not only upon traffic now being 
handled which waterway proponents contend 
would he diverted, but is also dependent on 
increases from every available source; and 
Whereas it has been clearly shown that the 
preponderance of benefit derived from com- 
pletion of this waterway will inure to Cana- 
dian traffic and that the traffic change con- 
templated, if successful, will divert from 
New Orleans and North Atlantic seaports 
the larger proportion of export grain prod- 
ucts: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the national legislative 
board of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen, representing 48 States 
in the United States, is opposed to any 
agreement designed to bring about develop- 
ment of the St. Lawrence waterway and 
power project. 


; resolutions passed by them regarding legis- 
* lation now before Congress. 

: Sincerely yours, 

" J. A. McBrive, 
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e Resolution opposing the St. Lawrence 
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Dear Mr. McBrive: What is the matter with 
the St. Lawrence seaway? Why oppose a plan 
to make our Great Lakes coast line accessible 
to ocean transportation to all the world? 
Must we keep closed the door of oppor- 
tunity to the States of this great central 
region? 
Must we bar vast potential development 
to these United Stales lake-shore communi- 
ties? Must our most productive States be 
deprived of enlarged markets at our very door? 
Could not you and our railroads with equal 
propriety oppose navigation on the Ohio 
River through the industrial Pittsburgh dis- 
trict where auxiliary transportation has in- 
creased railway tonnage in such a marked 
degree? 
Sincerely, 
CompTon I. WHITE, 
Member of Congress. 
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Housing 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 12, 1946 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am including 
several important resolutions for the 
benefit of the membership which were 
passed at the last meeting of the United 
States Conference of Mayors: 

GENERAL HOUSING BILL OF 1945 


Whereas the general housing bill of 1945 
(S. 1592) sponsored by Senators WaGNER, 
ELLeENpER, and Tarr, and now pending be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency, constituted one of the most im- 
portant subjects of discussion by officials 
of more than 300 American cities gathered 
in conference at the Hotel Astor in New 
York City, December 10, 11, and 12, 1945, 
and which conference developed the follow- 
ing facts: 

1. Returning veterans and war workers are 
being confronted with the most critical 
housing shortage in the history of this coun- 
try and this shortage is becoming more acute 
daily; 

2. Serious blight and slum conditions al- 
ready have overtaken approximately one- 
fifth of the areas of cities, creating tremen- 
dous social and health problems affecting 
the well-being of more than 25,000,000 peo- 
ple living in these blight and slum areas; 

3. The entire local real-estate tax base in 
cities is being undermined by billions of 
dollars of assessable property already scrapped 
by adverse blight and slum conditions and 
the rapid expansion of blight is destroying 
annually additional billions in property 
value: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors herewith endorses the gen- 
eral objectives of said general housing bill 
of 1945 (S. 1592). 


HOUSING 


Be it resolved by the United States Con- 
ference of Mayors, That where a landlord ar- 
ranges for a room or rooms in the landlord’s 
own living quarters and sharing the home 
with his own family, to a veteran of World 
War II for housekeeping, including cooking 
on the premises, the OPA rent regulations 
as to landlord-tenant relationship govern- 
ing tenure shall not apply; and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be sub- 
mitted imniediately to the Director of Re- 


conversion and the Administrator of the : 


Office of Price Administration. 
RESOLUTION ON HOUSING 


Whereas legislation is now pending in the 
Congress of the United States providing for 
a housing appropriation of $190,000,000 for 
the purpose of making availabie 100,000 tem- 
porary family units; and 

Whereas in many cities of the country the 
housing situation is so critical as to require 
the immediate use of such temporary units 
even though it is recognized that such tem- 
porary units provide no final answer to the 
housing shortage and that their need and 
use is due entirely to an emergency condi- 
tion; and 

Whereas it is urgent that no delay occur 
in making emergency family housing units 
available: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the United States Con- 
ference of Mayors petition the Congress to 
enact the pending legislation at the earliest 
possible moment; and be it further 
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Resolved, That such temporary housing 
units as may be turned over to the cities 
be operated and administered by the city 
housing authorities or other appropriate 
agency of the municipal government to the 
end that the municipal authorities. which 
are closest to the problem, may insure that 
the people most desperately in need of hous- 
ing are provided for. 


CONTINUATION OF RENT CONTROL 


Whereas throughout most of the cities of 
the United States there exists a drastic hous- 
ing shortage; and 

Whereas it is the consensus of opinion 
of the mayors of the cities of the United 
States that if rent control is discontinued, a 
serious inflation in housing rentals would 
result; and 

Whereas such an inflation would work a 
hardship, particularly upon veterans and 
their families along with displaced war 
workers in every section of the Nation: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors here assembled in annual 
conference urgently petition the Congress 
of the United States to extend the expiration 
date of the Emergency Rent Control Act 
until the present housing shortage condi- 
tions are eliminated. 


HOSPITAL AID LEGISLATION 


Whereas there is great need for the expan- 
sion, construction, and modernization of 
municipal health and hospital facilities; and 

Whereas the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate has given 
approval to a program of Federal aid to 
municipalities for hospital construction, ex- 
a and modernization: Now, therefore, 

e it 

Resolved, That the United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors in annual conference as- 
sembled urges the adopticn of pending leg- 
islation as recommended by the Senate Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee. 





Legislation Like Railway Labor Act Can 


Inspire Permanent Industrial Peace 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 12, 1946 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks, I wish 
to state that the Republican leadership 
in achieving harmony and unity in the 
field of labor-management relations has 
been clearly defined during our national 
history. One of the pioneers in carving 
out legislation and bringing light and 
objectivity to our national policies in this 
respect was none other than a native 
Hoosier, the former Senator Jim Watson. 

The predictions which former Senator 
Watson made more than 20 years ago, 
and the legislation which he sponsored, 
have come into their true significance 
during the current industrial strife. He 
farsightedly faced our social, economic, 
and political problems with an under- 
standing of the human elements involved 
and of the responsibility our industrial 
and labor leaders owe to the public. This 
was clearly shown in the legislation he 
introduced as chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce— 
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legislation which was to become the Rail- 
way Labor Act. 

If only the party in power today had 
this kind of leadership and vision, we 
could safely predict the rapid reconver- 
sion of our domestic economy to a sound, 
productive basis. It would eliminate the 
serious and irresponsible acts of selfish 
leaders which rock our national security. 
It would inaugurate an orderly solution 
of our labor-management relations with- 
out disrupting our entire economy. 

In the current issue of the National 
Republic is an article showing how well- 
conceived legislation like the Railway 
Labor Act can inspire permanent in- 
dustial peace and eliminate the menace 
of strikes. 

The article follows: 


“Sunny Jim Watson—his friends formerly 
called him. Prophet Jim Watson is what 
they now name him.” 

With the above words Mark Thistle- 
thwaite—nationally known newswriter—re- 
cently broadcast from an Indiana radio sta- 
tion some new laurels which have been be- 
stowed upon the former Indiana Senator. 
The laurels are hased upon two predictions 
which he made in the Senate 20 years ago. 

One of the predictions has been fulfilled. 

The other has promise of being fulfilled 
when Congress enacts into law President 
Truman’s proposed antistrike legislation, 
which is based upon so-called cooling-off 
periods, in threatened strikes, and the estab- 
lishment of fact-finding boards. 

As chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, Watson in 1926 spon- 
sored legislation that became the Railway 
Labor Act. It is after this law that the 
President has fashioned his proposal for 
permanent industrial peace and a plan to 
terminate the menace of strikes. In behalf 
of the bill which he Was sponsoring, Watson 
said in the Senate on May 6, 1926: 

“I am bold enough to prophesy that if this 
plan shall be adopted, no railroad strike will 
agair occur in the United States.” 

Nearly 20 years have passed. and, as yet, 
no strike on railroads has occurred under the 
law. Thus Prophet Watson’s first predic- 
tion still stands. 

In the same speech the Hoosier Senator 
went further and said: 

“I am bold enough to say that if this legis- 
lation succeeds, it will become the standard 
by which similar machinery will be set up in 
the whole industrial world of America. Who 
does not Wish for that glad day in the settle- 
ment of these disputes?” 

The Watson legislation of 1926 did succeed. 
Congress is now at work on the proposed 
Truman legislation to apply the principles of 
that Railway Lebor Act to all major indus- 
tries. Congress has been asked to do exactly 
that when the President, in his message of 
December 3, 1945, said: 

“I recommend that for the settlement of 
industrial disputes in important Nation- 
wide industries there be adopted the prin- 
ciples underlying the Railway Labor Act.” 

In respectful and good-humored fashion, 
friends of Watson are saying that the Presi- 
dent, in that message, was doing all in his 
power to make “Prophet Jim’s” second pre- 
diction come true. 

Those efforts of President Truman to pass 
this legislation were renewed on January 3, 
1946. On that evening the President broad- 
cast an appeal to rank and file Americans— 
“the most powerful pressure group in the 
world”—to prod Congress into taking action 
on his domestic legislation, including strike 
legislation. On strike legislation he said: 

“I recommended certain fact-finding pro- 
cedures which I believe can go a long way 
toward meeting these problems. I had hoped 
Congress would follow my recommendations 


or would at least propose a solution of its 
own. It has done neither. 

“Experience has shown that once the pub- 
lic knows the facts it can make its opinion 
known in a practical way. In order to give 
a fact-finding board a reasonable chance to 
function before a strike is actually called, I 
Suggested that there be a 30-day cooling-off 
period.” 

Watson, in that speech of May 6, 1826, made 
statements of similar tenor. He then origi- 
nated the term “cooling-off” time, when he 
said: 

“This period of repose * * * this cool- 
ing-off time will give the publie full knowl- 
edge of the situation.” 

When President Truman, in his broadcast, 
said that “experience has shown that once 
the public knows the facts it can make its 
opinion known in a practical way” he re- 
echoed again wholesome utterances of Sena- 
tor Watson of 20 years ago. 

In that same speech of May 6, 1926, Wat- 
son quoted certain language from a decision 
by the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the case of Pennsylvania Railroad Co. v. 
United States (261 U. S. 72, 80), as follows: 

“The decisions of the Labor Board are not 
to be enforced by process. The only sanction 
of its decision is to be the force of public 
opinion, invoked by the fairness of a full 
hearing, the intrinsic justice of the conclu- 
sion * * * and the full publication of 
the violation of such decision by any party to 
the proceedings. * * * The function of 
the Labor Board is to direct public criticism 
against the party who, it thinks, justly de- 
served it.” 

President Truman, in his radio address of 
January 3, 1946, said: 

“Experience has shown that once the pub- 
lic knows the facts, it can make its opinion 
known in a practical way.” 

Former Senator Watson, in the Senate, May 
6, 1926, said: 


“The only sanction of the Labor Board’s 


‘ decision is to be the force of public opinion. 


The functions of the Board is to direct public 
criticism against the party who, it thinks, 
justly deserves it.” 

The sentiments of Watson in 1926 are re- 
peated in thought—almost in the same 
words—by President Truman on January 3, 
1946. 

The Railway Labor Act applies to railroads 
and to air lines. The original proposal for 
the law came from several brotherhoods and 
also the railroads. The legislation was en- 
acted without opposition. It was enacted 
with the leadership of railroad labor. Rail- 
road labor has through the years commended 
it to workers in other industries. 

The act does not forbid strikes, but it 
does provide a cooling-off period in which 
adjustments result and disputes are ended 
without even threat of strikes. Railroad 
workers have always represented a high de- 
gree of intelligence; they have successfully 
used the machinery of the Mediation Board 
in settling differences without the country 
in peacetime or wartime being menaced by 
a cessation of transportation. 

Most differences between railroad em- 
ployees and management are adjusted with- 
out reference to the Mediation Board. An 
Adjustment Board, composed of employees 
and management, takes care of most dis- 
putes amicably. But should adjustment fail, 
a Board of Mediation may be named. 

As a final resort, the President may name 
an Investigating Board that would report to 
the public. But under the act no strike or 
lock-out shall result within a 30-day period— 
a cooling-off period. The result is amicable 
relations between railroad workers and man- 
agement. 

Actually thousands of differences between 
labor and management have been peacefully 
settled since the enactment of this legisla- 
tion. During the fiscal year 1944 the Rail- 





road Adjustment Board disposed of 3,280 ais. 
putes involving interpretation or application 
of rules and employee grievances. “The en. 
tire record,” reads one of the Annual Reports 
of the Board, “warrants full confidence that 
the railroads and air lines, in making their 
contributions to the national defense, wil! 
not be hampered by labor controversies.” 

During the 20 years’ life of this law, com- 
ment has frequently been made that, since 
the law has operated so successfully, the 
principles represented by it should be ex. 
tended to workers in all other branches of 
industry. It was this sentiment which Presi- 
dent Truman recognized when he made his 
proposal to Congress. The point was well 
brought out in the annual report of the 
Board for 1944, which states: 

“The Railway Labor Act often has been 
cited as the model law governing the han- 
dling of labor difficulties. It is the fruit of 
over 50 years’ experience in Federal legis- 
lation in this field. The law was, with 
amendments, a good one, and has functioned 
well since 1926.” 

The National Mediation Board 1s little 
known to the country and seldom appears 
in the newspaper headlines. This situation 
is due to the fact that it operates with satis- 
faction to railroad labor, railroad manage- 
ment, and to the public. It causes no public 
attention or alarm. It does not get in the 
headlines. Its members are Harry H. 
Schwartz, Chairman; George A. Cook; and 
Frank P. Douglass. 

The operations of the National Mediation 
Board are in sharp contrast with the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. The latter has 
been known to the country as being con- 
stantly associated with labor strife and tur- 
moil. The latter has been under attack from 
the American Federation of Labor because of 
the belief that membership of the Board was 
prejudiced and had alliances with a rival 
union. Management and industry have 
through the years persistently attacked its 
rulings as being biased and prejudiced. 

Calvin Coolidge was President when the 
Railway Labor Act was passed. He issued a 
Public statement when he signed the bill 
which is replete with wisdom and based on 
the genuine interests of labor, industry, and 
welfare of the public. A monument made 
from President Coolidge’s Vermont granite, 
might well be erected in Washington in his 
honor. On it should be written his words on 
the evils of strikes uttered when he signed 
this bill. Those words are: 

“A strike in modern industry has many of 
the aspects of war in the modern world. It 
injures labor and it injures capital. 

“It injures the economic welfare and gen- 
eral comfort of the whole people. It tends 
to embitter and divide the community into 
warring classes and thus weakens the unity 
and power of our national life. 

“Labor can make no permanent gains at 
the cost of the general welfare.” 





Should the OPA Be Extended? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1946 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, a bar- 
rage of pressure-group propaganda de- 
signed to force Congress to extend the 
OPA has begun. 

Inasmuch as the OPA still has war- 
granted unlimited powers over the Amer- 
ican system of individual freedom, Con- 











gress is entitled to demand a liquidation 
pattern for OPA—if this war agency is 
not being slyly used to bring about a 
totalitarian state in America. 


My efforts to secure enlightenment on 
this all-important question from Mr. 
Bowles have 10t succeeded. Is OPA un- 
willing to promote the restoration of nor- 
mal economic processes? The following 
correspondence with Mr. Bowles leaves 
that question in doubt: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., November 27, 1945. 
Mr. CHESTER BOWLES, 
Administrator, Office of Price 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Bowtes: Your letter of October 
30 submitting your Senate report, together 
with an inquiry for suggestions, has been 
received. 

I have read your report. 

I do not find any plan for the orderly 
elimination of this war agency. Will you 
please send me one? 

Sincerely yours, 
Howarp BuFFrett, 
* Member of Congress. 


- 


OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., December 12, 1945. 
The Honorable Howarp BuFFETT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Burretr: You have asked for a 
plan for the orderly elimination of the Office 
of Price Administration. 

It seems to me that, in the first place, the 
elimination of price control must be deter- 
mined not by a set time but by a condition. 
I am as anxious as anyone else to reach the 
end of the necessity for such control, but if 
we go into a postwar inflation, as we did after 
World War I, millions of Americans will face 
economic tragedy. If we hold things steady 
until production permits lifting of controls 
without inflation we should be able to go for- 
ward into an era of long-lasting prosperity. 

In a chart presentation made before the 
Senate Small Business Committee on Decem- 
har 41 tried to give a factual statement of the 
inflationary forces now at work in the coun- 
try. I am enclosing a copy of these charts 
for your information. 

Last July it was believed that cut-backs 
would, in general, free both manpower and 
materials in substantial quantities with, how- 
ever, considerable variation in both geograph- 
ical and commodity areas. As the transition 
from a wartime to a peacetime economy was 
then forecast, it was thought advisable to 
suspend controls of significant items only 
when the Price Administrator could form a 
judgment that an increase in the general 
level of prices for the commodity would not 
result. This was set forth in directive No. 
68 dealing with exemptions and suspensions 
and issued by the Economic Stabilization Di- 
rector on July 25, 1945. 

The importance of this restriction was 
Stressed by the requirement that the Admin- 
istrator terminate any suspension and rein- 
state the prior ceilings if prices for the com- 
modity should rise or threaten to rise above 
the level of the ceilings in existence at the 
time of suspension. 

Under section 1 of the directive, the agency 
has moved to suspend ceilings « 1 a few com- 
modities, such as ingot and pig aluminum 
and magnesium, where production facilities 
during wartime were increased many times 
to the point where they were completely ade- 
quate to supply any considerable demand. It 
should be noted that most suspension actions 
under section 1 were based upon the as- 
sumption that labor would become available 
in increasing quantity. 
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Under section 2 of the directive, the agency 
removed controls over a large number of 
minor items, control of which presented ad- 
ministrative difficulties out of proportion to 
the net benefit to price control. In each of 
these actions under section 2 the Adminis- 
trator found that there was no substantial 
threat of diversion of materials, facilities, or 
manpower. In most actions of this type no 
possible threat of diversion existed because 
of a limited possible demand for the com- 
modity involved. In other of these actions, 
however, it was felt that no threat of diver- 
sion existed because of the anticipated 
increasing availability of manpower and 
materials. 

Shortly after the Japanese surrender it was 
generally believed that almost immediately 
manpower and materials would soon become 
available in abundance. From this assump- 
tion there followed quite logically the con- 
clusion that OPA would be able to act swiftly 
in removing controls even at some possible 
risk of temporary slight price increases. On 
the basis of this assumption, it was also felt 
that it might well be safe to eliminate the 
diversion criterion from section 2 of the 
directive. 

Accordingly there have been many discus- 
sions within the agency and with members 
of industry looking toward the advisability 
and mechanics of adopting a more aggressive 
and liberal decontrol policy than that em- 
bodied in directive 68. Also there have been 
public statements indicating the possibility 
of such a policy. Asa result, there is a grow- 
ing feeling in OPA, and on the part of in- 
dustry and the public, that rapid selective 
decontrol is in immediate prospect. The 
effect has been an increase in the pressure 
for decontrol applied by some and against 
it by others. Hundreds of businessmen have 
urged OPA not to move hastily in removing 
controls. 

Events subsequent to VJ-day have not 
affected the general principles governing de- 
control but they have demonstrated the 
error of the assumption that manpower and 
materials would promptly become available to 
industry in abundance. We have had to 
reexamine the advisability of requesting the 
amendment of directive 68 in such a way as 
to permit a more rapid decontrol policy. 

Under prevailing conditions manpower and 
materials are not generally available to in- 
dustry in anything like the required quanti- 
ties. This is particularly true of manpower. 
It seems that this situation may continue 
for some time. It has, therefore, been con- 
cluded that, for the time being and until 
the materials and manpower situations have 
been corrected, no request will be made by 
OPA for the amendment of directive 68. 

The conclusion from the foregoing is that 
directive 68 is, and until further notice will 
remain, the price department’s guide in con- 
sidering the suspension and removal of con- 
trols and in discussing these subjects with 
members of industry. In recent weeks much 
time has been spent in discussing the ad- 
visability of taking decontrol action in 
specific instances upon principles going be- 
yond the provisions of directive 68. As a re- 
sult a heavy workload has developed in a 
number of the branches and this workload 
threatens to continue and even increase to 
the point where it may interfere seriously 
with day-to-day work to the detriment of 
over-all price control and to the disadvantage 
of industry in general. For this reason, 
members of the price department are in- 
structed to base discussions of proposed de- 
control measures on the directive. 

In connection with the directive some fur- 
ther clarification seems appropriate at this 
time. Mr. Brownlee’s memorandum of July 
25 did not discuss the weight to be given the 
possibility that wage increases might follow 
decontrol action. The recent Executive or- 
ders removed the prohibitions against wage 
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increases and returned the determination of 
wage rates to collective bargaining. This 
fact has added to the difficulties in making 
findings under section 1 that prices will not 
rise over preexisting ceilings. Moreover, ac- 
tions may not be taken under section 2 unless 
the Administrator forms a judgment that 
exemption will not have the result of wage 
increases which would produce a substantial 
diversion of manpower from production that 
is essential to the transition to a peacetime 
economy. Furthermore, shortages of mate- 
rials in many areas persist, and this fact must 
be given consideration in applying the diver- 
sion criterion in section 2. 

In summary it may be said that for the 
time being we must move more slowly in 
the removal of controls than we anticipated 
at the time of the Japanese surrender. 

It is for the foregoing reasons that I re- 
iterate again my statement earlier in this 
letter that the end of price control must be 
based not on a time but on a condition. Just 
as soon as supply and demand come into 
balance on each commodity so that controls 
can be removed without a rise in prices, we 
will move to decontrol. 

Sincerely, 

CHESTER BOWLES, 

Administrator. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Washington, D. C., February 7, 1946. 
Mr. CHESTER BOWLES, 
Administrator, Office of Price 

Administration, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Bowtes: This is in answer to 
your letter of December 12, following my re- 
quest of November 27 for your plan for the 
orderly elimination of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. 

In your letter you reported that no plan 
had been prepared yet and you also indicated 
that you currently saw no prospect of 
formulating such a plan. Instead, you ex- 
pected certain conditions to be reached 
eventually which would facilitate the elimi- 
nation of price control. 

Since that time several facts have become 
clearly apparent. One is that the operation 
of the Office of Price Administration has de- 
cisively restricted and discouraged produc- 
tion and/or distribution in various lines of 
business. Notably among these are butter, 
building materials, and various textile items. 
Considering these examples, it would seem 
that to wait until full production had been 
achieved before eliminating price control 
would mean perpetual price control. If re- 
moval of price control is to be contingent 
upon attaining full production, it is your 
No. 1 responsibility to secure full produc- 
tion. What constructive steps are you tak- 
ing to get full production? 

As price control is a dangerous economic 
narcotic, it must be rapidly removed from 
our economic diet if the habit is not to 
become disastrously permanent. Conse- 
quently, it appears that a precise plan to 
taper off and eliminate this economic nar- 
cotic should be a peacetime responsibility 
of the OPA of equal importance to that of 
preserving an orderly price structyre. 

If that length of time is required, it seems 
possible that the Office of Price Administra- 
tion should be given 12 months from July 
1, 1946, in which to complete the transition 
to a free price economy. Such extension 
would mean that the OPA had been contin- 
ued for a period of 2244 months after the 
end of the war and almost 26 months after 
the defeat of Germany. Considering Amer- 
ican’s productive capacity, this length of 
time should be more than sufficient to restore 
a free economy, if there is the willingness 
and competency within the OPA to carry out 
this task. 

Accordingly I am hopeful that in your 
appearance before the House Banking and 
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Currency Committee shortly you will present 
to us a plan for the orderly elimination of 
price control by a definite date. 

Referring to the closing paragraph of your 
letter, I wish to add one comment. You 
state “that the end of price control must be 
based not on a time but on a condition. 
Just as soon as supply and demand come 
into balance on each commodity so that 
controls can be reversed without a rise in 
prices, we will move to decontrol.” 

My answer to this proposition is that if the 
Office of Price Administration cannot achieve 
this happy condition in 22 months with the 
absolute powers it now holds, it can never 
achieve the condition which you designate as 
necessary. Consequently, unless the OPA 
is able to prepare such an orderly program 
for restoring free economy by a definite 
date, it must of necessity become apparent 
that it is either not trying to restore a free 
economy or is incompetent to do so. 

Sincerely yours, 
Howarp BurFFreETt, 
Member of Congress. 





Radio Address of Hon. Fred Bradley of 
Michigan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRED BRADLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 1, 1946 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include my broad- 
cast of this week put on the air over Sta- 
tions WSOO, Sault Ste. Marie; WMAM, 
Marinette, Wis.; and WDBC, Escanaba, 
Mich.: 


In my first radio broadcast to you this 
year—just about a month ago—I referred to 
the so-called British loan. I said in part this: 
“This $3,750,000,000 of British credit (to 
which our State Department has apparently 
committed us) is to be loaned them at 1.62 
percent without any guaranty whatsoever to 
insure its eventual repayment and that 1.62 
percent of interest which they presumably 
will pay us comes out of your pockets in the 
form of taxes which cost you about 17 per- 
cent on every dollar you earn. And how are 
you going to float it? There is only one way, 
and that is to take it out of your own pocket 
in the form of a new loan, ‘Dollars for Brit- 
ain, and that is not all. Soon it will be 
dollars for Russia, France, China, and dollars 
for every other Nation on the earth if this 
loan goes through and Congress rubber 
stamps it.” 

I had previously explained to you that the 
so-called British loan provides first of all 
that we should liquidate for a mere 
$€50,000,000 approximately $25,000,000,000 
worth of lend-lease material and equipment 
that we sent over to Britain to prosecute the 
late war, and I pointed out that that 
$650,000,000 was to be spent solely within the 
realm of the United Kingdom, namely, for 
the purchase of property and for the con- 
struction of superduper American embassies 
in the various parts of the British Empire or 
for educational purposes, namely, to educate 
American youth into the glories of the Brit- 
ish Empire so that we could have in effect 
more Rhodes scholars operating within our 
Government to make sure that the sun would 
never set on the British Empire. 

I pointed out to you then that I do not 
blame the British statesmen for coming over 
here and striking a sharp bargain with our 


State Department. I admire them. They are 
doing a good job for Britain. They believe 
in Britain first, last, and always, and more 
power to them. I was, however, extremely 
critical of our own State Department, who 
are pulling the wool over the eyes of the 
American people and seeking to give our sum 
and substance away to the world. In other 
words, they are leading Uncle Sam on a 
world-wide “good-time Charley” jag, hoping 
thereby to get the “good-time Charley” more 
friends. But, friends, no “good-time Charley” 
ever made lasting friends that way. As soon 
as his money runs out—and heavens knows 
ours must be running out pretty soon—then, 
unless he continues dealing out the dollars 
to the hungry, he is the worst accursed indi- 
vidual on the face of the earth—and we are 
not far away from that day of reckoning. 
Incidentally, I’m heartened to believe from 
the comments I have heard on the floor that 
the British loan, when it comes on the floor 
of the House, at least, is going to have pretty 
tough sledding, and I would not be surprised 
to see it defeated by a good margin. In 
other words, I would not be surprised if the 
House of Representatives served notice on 
the world that Uncle Sam has a new modern 
pocketbook on which he has pulled the zipper 
at this time. 

But, as I predicted to you then, if we 
grant this loan to Britain, we would be 
obliged to grant a larger loan to Russia and 
heaven knows how many other countries 
might come to us as they did under the 
lend-lease program and ask for similar loans, 
and, once having set the pattern, I fail to 
see how our State Department would hesi- 
tate in committing us to loan any amount 
of the Treasury they deemed advisable at 
the time. And remember, as I pointed out 
to you in my broadcast of 2 weeks ago, hav- 
ing to do with the attempt of the Commu- 
nists to oust Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, head of 
the FBI, that this political prodigy whom 
they have dug up to replace him, one Mr. 
George F. Schwarzwalder, who is now en- 
gaged in streamlining the State, War, and 
Navy Intelligence Services, has, perhaps, had 
his finger in the pie when it came to upping 
the personnel and the appropriations for 
the State Department from a personnel of 
3,600 in 1939, with an appropriation of $18,- 
000,000, to a present personnel this year of 
about 10,000, with an appropriation of $75,- 
000,000, and a request next year for a per- 
sonnel of 25,000 and a budget of something 
like $150,000,000. If that is streamlining in 
efficiency of personnel and expenditures, then 
that is one for you to answer. I also pointed 
out in that broadcast that Mr. Schwarzwalder 
had brought some new blood into the State 
Department and had infused it with men 
who, “while not conversant with actual diplo- 
matic work, are fully familiar with and sym- 
pathetic to the new trends in the world.” 

Now this past week it has come out in the 
open that our State Department is now nego- 
tiating a loan of $6,000,000,000 for a deserving 
war victim—Russia. We find on inquiry 
that Russia possesses gold reserves of some 
two to ten billions and is producing gold 
at a rate exceedin;; $168,000,000 a year. And 
you will recall that before the war, we were 
purchasing gold from Russia at $35 an ounce 
that could be produced in this country as low 
as $20 an ounce. In other words we were 
then subsidizing Russia. The fact of the 
matter is that we cannot tell anything defi- 
nite about Russia now nor have we been 
able to in the past. She is so reluctant to let 
the United States, her benefactor in this last 
war, know just what is going on in Russia 
that she refuses to permit us to know just ex- 
actly what her actual gold balance is just the 
same as she has steadfastly refused to let 
us known just how much of the lend-lease 
billions that we sent her has actually been 
dissipated in the war or just as she refuses 
to permit us to know just how much of those 
lend-lease billions in actual fighting equip- 
ment are now being employed to implement 
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the Russian expansionist program in east- 
ern Europe, in Iran and wherever else Russia 
seeks to expand her influence. And then, 
too, you will recall that Russia went along 
at the start with the so-called Bretton Woods 
pact and then backed out, at the last min- 
ute. Why? Because Russia would have to 
tip her hand under the Bretton Woods pact 
and tell us just how much gold she had laid 
away for a rainy day. It’s just another ex- 
ample of how our amateurs in the State De- 
partment are taken for a merry-go-round 
ride at the international world political 
circus. Let me revert back to Britain for a 
moment. According to columnist Arthur 
Sears Henning. Britain today has unmined 
gold reserves of twenty-four and one-half 
billions and unmined diamond reserves of 
eight billion eight hundred millions. Then 
she has a little matter of some foreign invest- 
ments amounting to some $14,000,000,000 in 
cluding three and one-half billions that she 
has invested in the United States alone and 
in other American countries. But she still 
does not hesitate to accept from us a goodly 
loan which you and I know full well will al- 
ways be a gift, if granted by the Congress, in 
order, that the sun shal] never set on the 
British Empire. The British we know re- 
fused to pay the First‘ World War debt— 
amounting to some six and one-half bil- 
lions—when good old Uncle Sam was called 
Uncle Shylock—and you know full well that 
they have no desire nor intention whatsoever 
of repaying this present proposed $4,000,- 
000,000 loan. 

Now I want to say this, that the Soviet 
Union has been very scrupulous in repaying 
her debts to us, with the exception of the 
money which the former Czarist Government 
borrowed from us in World War I, and which 
they said at one time they hoped to repay, 
but which they have not done so far. To 
quote Mr. Henning: “Russian secrecy con- 
cerning Soviet gold resources and credit 
facilities also operated to reduce by two- 
thirds the amount of relief funds allocated 
to the Soviets by the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration. The 
Russian Soviet Republic made an application 
for 700,000,000. Because, under the UNRRA 
rule, funds could not be allocated to a coun- 
try possessing ample resources to finance its 
own relief, Assistant Secretary Clayton op- 
posed any allotment to Russia contending 
that the Soviet Union had ‘not only gold but 
a certain amount of credit facilities.’ 

“The Russians pleaded poverty but, when 
pressed to reveal their gold resources, with- 
drew their application for the Russian Soviet 
Republic and substituted applications for the 
Ukraine and Byelorussian Republics. They 
thus avoided any revelation of the amount of 
their gold hoard and gold-production rate. 
Finally UNRRA allotted 189,000,000 to the 
Ukraine and 61,000,000 to Byelorussia.” 

And now get this—and I quote again from 
Mr. Henning’s article: “Although the extent 
of the Russian gold reserve has been known 
to the Truman Administration for several 
months, State Secretary Byrnes recently said 
that a loan of $1,000,000,000 to Moscow had 
been earmarked by the Export-Import Bank.” 

Well, I repeat what I told you a month 
ago. If we are going to open the bomb-bay 
doors of our Treasury to Britain and then to 
Russia, we've got to open them to the entire 
world. 

We did under lend-lease and under that 
act we granted the President power to ex- 
tend the facilities of lend-lease to any na- 
tion which he felt could contribute to the 
defense of the United States. You have 
heard of the so-called Atlantic Charter— 
simply an idealistic memorandum drawn be- 
tween Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt to 
provide for the famous “four freedoms’— 
freedom from fear, freedom from want, free- 
dom of speech, and freedom of religion. 
Where do you find it in the world today under 
the present British imperialistic expansion 
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program and under the Russian expansionist 
program? I'll tell you where. If you look 
about the world today, you will find that 
$5,000,000,000 worth of lend-lease arms and 
equipment is engaged in local and interna- 
tional war in every quarter of the globe. And 
each tank—every gun and every aircraft; yes, 
and every shell has stamped on it “Made in 
the U.S.A.” How do you like that bill? And, 
do you like the returns you are getting? And 
about how long do you think that Uncle Sam 
will be looked upon in India and the Malay 
States and in Central and Latin America as 
the great lover of freedom and the deliverer? 
Think it over, folks. 

Early in thi broadcast I said I admired 
the British statesmen for looking after 
British :nterests first, last, and always. I 
was critical of our own amateur statesmen in 
the State Department. Maybe they are not 
so much to blame after all. Maybe they are 
acting under orders frora the White House in 
making good on commitments made by the 
late President Rooseve*. I hate to rattle the 
bones of a skeleton in the closet but here are 
the facts. When he was campaigning for a 
fouri. term, Mr. Roosevelt told the Ameri- 
can people: “After my return from Tehran, 
I stated “fficially that no secret commitments 
had been made. The issue then, is between 
my veracity and the continuing assertions 
of those who nave no responsibility in the 
foreign field.” Now the facts are that in the 
10 months since Mr. Roosevelt passed away, 
at least a half dozen of his secret commit- 
ments have come to light. For instance, he 
agreed with Stalin at Yalta that the Commu- 
nists should have extra votes in the United 
Nations Organization. Then we learned that 
at Yalta also, he had agreed that Germany 
should give up $20,000,000,000 in reparations, 
of which Russia would get half—and now she 
is asking us for an additional six billions 
of American dollars. And, we find also that 
former Premier of France Daladier revealed 
that as far back as 1938, he offered to start 
repaying France’: World War I debt to the 
United it tes, but Mr. Roosevelt refused the 
offer and told neither the Congress nor the 
American peovte abc ut it. 

Then we remember, also, that during his 
fourth-term campaign, Mr. Roosevelt told 
the Jews in America that he favored the es- 
tablishment of a Jewish commonwealth in 
Palestine, but we find that he also had a 
joker up his sleeve in that one by having a 
secret agreement with King Ibn Saud, of 
Saudi Arabia, in direct opposition to his 
promise to the American Jews. But, perhaps, 
the worst deceit that he practiced on the 
American Congress and on the American peo- 
ple was in his last personal appearance before 
the Congress of the United States when he 
told us he had made no secret agreements at 
either Tehran or Yalta. Later a committee 
of Congress, among other things, designated 
the Kurile Islands—laying between Japan 
and Alaska—were basic to the defense of the 
United States. We now learn officially from 
Secretary Byrnes, of the State Department, 
that at Yalta Mr. Roosevelt agreed with 
Uncle Joe Stalin to give these islands to Rus- 
sia after we had conquered Japan. And so, 
in conclusion, I wonder just how much may 
later come to light as to Mr. Roosevelt's com- 
mitments for the United States to provide 
substantial financial gifts under the guise 
of so-called loans not only to Britain and 
Russia but to any other nation on the face 
of the globe. This, of course, Mr. Roosevelt 
did entirely without any authorization from 
the Congress, which is supposed to control 
the purse strings of this Nation; and I assure 
you that as your Representative I will not 
vote to loan or give one red cent of the Amer- 
ican taxpayers’ money to any nation on the 
face of this earth. We had over a million 
casualties in this last war. Over one-quarter 
million boys will never come back home. 
Those who did come back home are going to 
come to the Congress eventually for a bonus 
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and if I am still here I shall vote for a bonus 
to our American boys but I will not vote one 
cent to be sent outside of the United States 
to nations who should be loaning money to 
us but who are coming to us with their hands 
outstretched. 
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HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 12, 1946 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the ReEcorp, I include the following ad- 
dress delivered by me before the four- 
State Red River Valley Improvement 
Association meeting at Shreveport, La., 
on valley development, January 28, 1946: 


Mr. President and representatives from 
Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, and Louisiana, 
it is certainly a real pleasure to come back 
home and meet with such a splendid gather- 
ing as we have here today. The pleasure is 
intestified by the realization that all of us 
come together for one single purpose—name- 
ly, the development of the Red River Valley 
for flood control and navigation. 

I left Washington yesterday morning and 
I expected to be back in Washington tomor- 
row. It is therefore fitting, I think. that I 
give you the Washington viewpoint in ref- 
erence to the flood-control program. As 
others have indicated, the interim flood- 
control program totaling $7,500,000 was 
built up and approved by the Vicksburg 
office of the Army engineers, working in 
collaboration with State department of pub- 
lic works and the Red River Valley Improve- 
ment Association and other organizations. 
Late last fall the report of the district en- 
gineers arrived in Washington; and recently 
it was approved by the Board of Engineers 
there. 

Last week, it received the approval of the 
Chief of Engineers, General Wheeler, and has 
been sent to the several States and to the 
Flood Control Committee of the House of 
Representatives, under whose resolution the 
report was made and presented. It gives 
me much pleasure to realize that I intro- 
duced a resolution in Congress which was 
approved by the House Committee on Flood 
Control and which formed the basis for go- 
ing to work on this masterly report. 

At the present time, we in Washington 
are awaiting a report from, the States af- 
fected; and I was pleased to read in the press 
just before leaving Washington that our own 
Governor had already approved this com- 
prehensive report. As soon as other States 
have approved it, the matter will be returned 
to Washington for action. I have already 
talked to Chairman WHITTINGTON, of the 
House Flood Control Committee, and other 
members of the committee asking for speedy 
consideration there. In the Senate our own 
senior Senator, Senator JoHN H. OVERTON, 
chairman of the Commerce Committee, will 
be waiting the opportunity, I am sure, to 
push most diligently and expeditiously every 
phase of this important matter. 

Even be:ore the report is approved we have 
work to do. As you know, funds were ap- 
propriated in December, after a hard fight 
in the House, to complete Wallace Lake at 
a cost of $194,000; to begin the construc- 
tion of the Bodcau Bayou Dam and Res- 
ervoir, costing almost $3,000,000; to clear 
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Loggy Bayou, for which $67,000 has been 
appropriated; and to begin the stabilization 
work and bank protection on Red River, of 
which $500,000 have already been appropri- 
ated to begin a program costing #3,000,000. 

This statement does not include the pre- 
liminary work contemplated in Arkansas, 
Texas, or in Oklahoma along the Red River. 
We have local representatives here from those 
areas and they, no doubt, will cover the pro- 
jects which -ve have in mind and are inter- 
ested in promoting. This, however, repre- 
sents money—large sums of money. It rep- 
resents tremendous work projects but, after 
all, the problem of making the Red River 
Valley safe from floods and crevasses is 4 
mammoth project. The Red Riv>r originates 
in New Mexico and flows eastward and south- 
ward some 1,300 miles in Texas, along the 
Oklahoma-Texas boundary line, in Arkansas, 
and in Louisiana. At last it forms a con- 
fluence with the Mississippi and the Atcha- 
falaya at Barrie Landing. The Red River 
Basin consist of 91,000 square miles and is 
75 percent rural at the present time. The 
census figures show the 1940 population to 
be something less than 3,000,000 people and 
our principal occupations agriculturally are 
the growing of cotton, corn, hay, oats, pota- 
toes, and sugarcane. Industrially, we are 
large producers of petroleum, salt, cement, 
sulfur, iron, aluminum, and fertilizer 

From time immemorial, Red River has 
risen above its banks and flooded the sur- 
rounding territory. Between the years 1843 
and 1900, six great floods occurred, causing 
loss of lives and an immense amount of prop- 
erty loss. The 1843 flood equaled and per- 
haps was greater than all others to date. 
Other great floods since, of course, are the 
fluods of 1908, 1938, and the flood last year, 
1945. At Shreveport, during the course of 
the flood, the waters descending Red River 
measured 303,000 cubic feet, although the ca- 
pacity of the stream measured from 100,000 
to 130,000 cubic feet per second. 

This very fact showed that 3 cubic feet 
of water had to be carried down Red River 
when only 1 cubic foot of water could be 
transported in the restricted channel avail- 
able at the flood stage. This could only 
result, as it did result, in a flood of appalling 
destruction. 

The plan of the Army engineers, briefly, 
provides for eight reservoirs, which will cost 
$360,000 annually for maintenance and op- 
eration. Local interest will be required (1) 
to furnish lands needed without Federal 
costs; (2) to take care of construction dam- 
ages; and (3) to maintain and operate all 
works following construction 

I have here some brief figures in reference 
to the destruction caused by floods in the 
Red River Valley. I want especially to give 
you the figures available from the flood of 
1945, which is last year’s flood. When these 
waters receded from our landscape they left 
a tremendous toll of property damage. In 
fact, congressional reports show that damace 
for the entire country from floods last year 
totaled $103,800,000, and that this damage 
was divided between agriculture and indus- 
try as follows: Namely, $45,000,000 was agri- 
cultural damages and $58,000,000 was other 
damages. Of this amount of $103,000,000 for 
the whole Nation, the damage in Red River 
Valley from last year’s flood totaled $12,- 
600,000. 

An interesting sidelight of this occurred 
during the course of the vigorous debate over 
including flood-control items in a certain 
appropriation bill last fall. The amount 
which was being asked for by proponents of 
flood control to be appropriated was some- 
thing like $120,000,000, as I recall. I showed 
at that time that the amount of loss was 
over $100,000,000 and that had floods been 
prevented in 1945, due to our flood-control 
program, this great amount of money would 
have been saved to our people. 
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It is interesting to note that Red River did 
not play a favorite among States in spilling 
waters over the countryside. Louisiana had 
2,624,000 acres inundsted; Arkansas, 1,211,000 
acres inundaved; Oklahoma, 249,000; nd 
Texas, 395,000, making a total flooded acre- 
age in Red River Valley last year of 4,510,000 
acres. ~n Louisiana, the lands flooded were 
divided by parishes as follows, to wit: 


Parish: Acres 
DNR hi se 83, 000 
QUE C5 cdcdcackinomie mbes 78, 000 
Natelitsdhes.. .. ed cediccnss 280, 000 
Wii sh eed Seis 10, 000 
Red MING 8 issssn os ‘75, 000 
16 Bete ediicin sd Soe. 33, 000 
MbevEhIG i 2655 is eS. 20, 000 
COnGOe “Less dn tieen bh eli 140, 000 
WONG ib 5k 6 oi Sas cecsend 86, 000 
WN hs die as 9, 000 
BOGGS é. cndiwectdsei cd 208, 000 
Come 6 oe seuss. et Sd 132, 000 
Omeiite......n.disstallis. sucicann 147, 000 
PRICES ii cee eee 83, 000 
Pr Me. Sa Fees 71, 000 
Wee ke ie StS 22S 62, 000 
BROTORONES Sine Kucencceiueds 169, 000 
Weer Care. 6 2eecccdicnwis ®. 000 
COR. Ka eset eck 295, 000 
Pointe Oowpes. ..ocacecsusds. 3, 000 
OCansereiag iiss vcisccedl tes 390, 000 
Tae Wael i ib ss td ded 125, 000 
Teal y... haan diie 110, 000 
Wet Paice. Sc sle 8, 000 

Tete) bnisi ceed ie ce 2, 624, 000 


CONCLUSION 


Perhaps the greatest individual phase of 
the Red River improvement program, as we 
presently have it, is the navigation project. 
This contemplates the construction of a 
navigation channel west of the river parallel 
more or less to its banks from Shreveport 
down almost to the Atchafalaya River. I 
have traveled through northwest Louisiana 
during the course of many years; and I have 
found all grou »s of people interested in this 
navigation project. Every group realizes 
water transportation will help this en- 
tire Arkansas-Louisiana-Texas area. I have 
talked to many farmers and they realize the 
construction of the navigation channel will 
mean lower freight rates for their produce 
and another means of getting cotton and 
other agricultural products to the market. 
The businessman realizes water transporta- 
tion will mean an over-all saving to every 
business which requires either the bringing 
in or shipping out of any large amount of 
material. The .ndustrialist knows that it is 
vital to this general area of the Southwest. 
Even the housewife who, during these infla- 
tionary times, is doing her best to keep her 
budget balanced, rc lizes that lower trans- 
portation rates will mean an actual saving 
to her in the purchase of food and other 
household needs. 

For this reason, there has been a general 
clamor throughout this territory for the navi- 
gation channel. Only last week a large group 
of outstanding businessmen appeared from 
this area and made a strong presentation of 
the navigation project to the Board of Army 
Engineers in Washington. I think they did a 
splendid job; and I believe the Board of En- 
gineers will approve it and send it to Con- 
gress at an early date. Of course, this means 
more work on your Congressman and your 
Senators. This means that the time for pre- 
liminary work will be at its end and the time 
of genuine hard shovel work will be at hand. 
I believe, however, that both projects have 
an excellent chance of being approved by 
Congress in the year 1946; and I am working 
to this end. 

Mr. President, the present population of 
this valley, one of the largest valleys of the 
world and as rich as the Biblical Garden of 
Fden, is less than 3,000,000 people. It has 
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91,000 square miles of territory in its basin; 
and there is an average of only 33 people per 
square mile in this valley. This means cities, 
towns, hamlets, and farms all included; more 
than 20 acres of this rich valley are available 
to every man, woman, and child, were it 
equally distributed 

Why is this? A land as luscious and as de- 
sirable as any on earth with only 33 people 
per square mile shows lack of development. 
This is because of lack of protection from 
floods which perennially sweep the valley, 
bringing death and devastation. It is because 
of lack of cheap water transportation which 
is sorely needed by all of our people. Our 
national population is increasing almost 
1,500,000 people per annum; and it behooves 
our National Government to reclaim the fer- 
tile land such as lies in this valley to make it 
inhabitable for the teeming millions of per- 
sons who, as the years go by, are going to de- 
mand a place to make a living. 

Wherever water transportation has gone 
in the past there has been development. 
There is development along the Mississippi 
River and great industrial development along 
the Ohio River because of navigation. The 
Erie Canal has had a tremendous economic 
importance to a large part of the eastern 
area of the country, and away down here in 
the deep South the intercoastal canal is per- 
forming a major function in developing a 
great sweep of territory from Corpus Christi 
to Florida. The same result will be evi- 
denced when our canal project becomes a 
completed one. The population of the val- 
ley will jump, I predict, from 3,000,000 to 
10,000,000, and we will find here, after our 
labors are done, a happy, prosperous valley 
people, thankful that minds conceived and 
hearts promoted the work of building this 
barge channel. 

Mr. President, in the Civil War days use 
was made of the Red River for navigation. 
History shows that Shreveport was an active 
inland port during the days of the Civil War. 
Our old-timers can remember that large river 
boats were built right here where the city 
of Shreveport stands and were piloted down 
the river to be used in a large trans-Missis- 
sippi commerce which was built up as a sup- 
ply line for the Confederacy from the far 
West. As Grant besieged Vicksburg these 
boats navigated the Red, the Atchafalaya, 
and the Mississippi, bringing farm produce 
and other merchandise to points along the 
Mississippi for transportation overland to the 
Confederacy in Virginia. One of these well- 
known boats was named The Star of the 
West. Another was used in an attempt to 
run the blockade from Red River down the 
Mississippi by New Orleans. 

After Vicksburg fell, the Red River Valley 
campaign was supported by a flotilla of gun- 
boats under General Banks. We can remem- 
ber the waters of Red River became shallow 
and the gunboats were in distress.: Then oc- 
curred the building of a dam across the Red 
River to float the gunboats cownstream, 
which, by the way, was done by the Army 
engineers and constituted the first naviga- 
tion project on Red River, as far as I can find 
out. The heyday of river transportation was 
reached around 1870, when packet boats 
ascended the Red to Shreveport and Jefferson, 
Tex., bringing large quantities of needed ma- 
terials and supplies and taking other huge 
quantities with them upon the return trip. 

My friends, we meet here today to express 
our desire to see a return of those days along 
the Red River. We want, and we are ready 
to fight for, a further development of this 
great valley which will surely follow the 
building of this lateral canal. We who meet 
today visualize a completion of this project 
and we hope to hear again the shrill whistle 
of the river boat as it echoes across the fertile 
plantations and wooded hills of the Red River 
Valley. We hope to hear again the noise of 





the gangplank touching bank, the process 

one loading the river barges all in our ee 
denoting the opening of a new era for Ark. 
La-Tex and for the people of Red River Valley. 





America’s Dead and Dying Rivers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 12, 1946 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Reader's Digest 
for October 1945. 


AMERIcA’s DEAD AND DyING Rivers 
(Condensed from the American City by 


Holman Harvey, with additions by the 
author) 


When America can get back to her own 
housekeeping she has a pressing chore to 
tackle, the job of liberating our waterways 
from pollution. 

The other day I rode the ferryboat across 
the Delaware River from Philadelphia to 
Camden. Some 360,000,000 gallons of raw 
sewage from the two cities was churning 
down the stream. The paint on ships and on 
buildings along the banks was blackened by 
sulfurous gases rising from the contami- 
nated water. 

Next day I went downstream to Chester, 
Pa. The city’s drinking water for its 60,000 
people comes from this river and is so heavily 
weighted with purifying chemicals that many 
buy bottled water. Bathing in the river is 
unsafe, and fish life has all but vanished. 

Chester’s plight is by no means unique. 
More than 3,400 American cities and towns, 
inhabited by 29,000,000 people, discharge a 
daily volume of 2,500,000,000 gallons of 
raw sewage into our waterways. Another 
2,900 communities, with 22,000,000 inhabi- 
tants, dump their sewage after a lick-and- 
a-promise treatment that leaves it still 65 
percent disease laden. In addition to sew- 
age, vast tonnages of factory wastes are 
drained into our streams. Such pollution of 
our water sources, with its continual threat 
of epidemic disease, is wiping out water- 
front property values, corroding dams and 
bridges, obliterating bathing and other water 
sports over large areas, and progressively de- 
stroying our once-abundant fish life. 

Three-fourths of the Nation's waterway 
pollution centers in the densely populated 
industrial belt stretching from the Atlantic 
coast to St. Louis and Chicago. In the Ohio 
River Basin the drinking water of hundreds 
of communities is endangered, despite Her- 
culean efforts to stave off infection by filtra- 
tion ‘and heavy doctoring of the water with 
purifying chemicals. In 144 communities in 
the basin, annual death rates from diarrhea 
and enteritis have risen during the past 12 
years to as high as 91 per 100,000 persons. 

Absolutely “pure” water does not exist even 
in streams untouched by man. Therefore 
all American communities, other than the 
tiniest, filter their drinking water and treat 
it with chlorine and other chemical purifiers, 
the degree of treatment depending on the 
amount of impurities in the water. The ex- 
tent of pollution is determined by what 
public-health bacteriologists call a “coll 
count’—the number of harmless coliform 
bacteria, normally present in all human sew- 
age, which are found in a measured sample 
of water. The coli are readily detected, 


whereas disease organisms often are difficult 
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or impossible to identify. It is assumed that 
disease germs may be present in water con- 
taining more than six coli to the pint; there- 
fore, this maximum count is the official 
purity standard of the United States Public 
Health Service for safe untreated drinking 
water—or for safe public bathing. And the 
Public Health Service considers that the 
most modern and effective purifying treat- 
ment now known cannot safely be depended 
upon to remove «ll the disease organisms 
from water which contains more than 100,000 
coli to the pint. 

The most comprehensive colicounting ever 
undertaken was completed 2 years ago in 
the Ohio River basin by the Public Health 
Service and the Army Engineer Corps, aided 
by a consulting +ivilian scientist. At 1,160 
out of 2,000 locations tested, the water was 
unfit for bathing and of questionable quality 
as a source of drinking water supply. 

Pollution is severe in the Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati, and Louisville areas. Along the 
9C-mile stretch between Pittsburgh and 
Wheeling, W. Va., the average coli count was 
125,000 to the pint, and at one place it was 
405,000. The safety limit, remember, is 100,- 
000. Below Louisville the coli count ranged 
from an average %f 320,000 to a maximum of 
1,200,000. 

While water-borne typhoid fever has been 
virtually eliminated in most communities 
by purification of the drinking water, death 
rates indicate that the organisms causing 
diarrhea and enteritis often survive treat- 
ment. And periodic outbreaks of so-called 
intestinal flu have been traced to polluted 
water. This disease has swept over hun- 
dreds of cities in recent years. Moreover, the 
mysterious origin of infantile paralysis may 
at last be found in waterway pollution. The 
Journal of the American Medical Association 
has reported that the poliomyelitis virus has 
been isolated from water containing raw 
sewage. 

In its natural state, a healthy stream can 
cleans. itself of waste matter—animal, bird, 
and fish excretions and carcasses, decaying 
plant life, and a very considerable volume of 
sewage—within a few miles. But its capac- 
ity to purify itself breaks down when the 
load of waste becomes too heavy. The self- 
functioning stream “dies,” and becomes 
merely a lifeless conduit. 

A stream purifies itself chiefly by means of 
its own bacteria—the aerobic bacteria which 
can't live without oxygen, and the anaerobic 
bacteria which can’t live in the presence of 
oxygen. The anaerobes devour the solid ma- 
terials which settle to the river’s bed, while 
the aerobes attack the dissolved and suspend- 
ed solids which remain in the water above. 
As the waste passes through their micro- 
scopic bodies it is converted from complex, 
organic material into inorganic, or mineral, 
material which no-longer can putrefy. 

Neither the aerobes nor the anaerobes at- 
tack the human disease organisms present in 
sewage, but these are devoured by microscopic 
animal organisms, the aquatic protozoa. 

As the aerobes feed they multiply; and as 
they multiply they use up more and more of 
the available oxygen in the stream. However, 
@ healthy stream passing over rocks and rap- 
ids and falls aerates itself, drawing oxygen 
from the atmosphere. Also the tiny plant or- 
ganisms, the algae, return oxygen to the 
Stream as sunlight strikes their green chlo- 
rophyll and brings about the miracle of 
photosynthesis. And while the algae thus 
are providing the aerobes with oxygen they 
feed upon the mineral matter which the 
aerobes are manufacturing from the waste. 
As the algae consume this inorganic matter 
it is changed back into living organic mat- 
ter; and so is completed one of the mysteri- 
ous, complex, and never-ending cycles of or- 
ganic life. 

Finally, as the wastes are consumed and 
converted, the aerobes, with a dwindling food 
supply, themselves subside in number and 


make less and less demand upon the stream's 
oxygen. The elaborate process draws to a 
close; the natural balance of the stream is 
restored. Cleansed, vigorous again with 
oxygen, it is ready for the next assault upon 
its purity. 

Thus, left to their own devices, many rivers 
carry vast burdens of sewage to the sea with- 
out serious injury. But when the load be- 
comes too heavy and too continuous, this is 
what happens: 

The aerobes, attacking the fluid wastes, re- 
produce in such numbers that they use up 
more of the stream’s vital oxygen than the 
stream can replace. For lack of oxygen the 
aerobes and disease-destroying protozoa die. 
Up then from the stream’s bottom, into the 
the oxygenless upper waters, move invading 
multitudes of anaerobes With an abundant 
food supply, safe now from the hated oxygen, 
they soon take over the entire stream. And 
as they avidly feed they extract hydrogen 
from the water and sulphur from the waste 
and combine them into the evil-smelling 
hydrogen-sulfide gas which you have no- 
ticed rising from the surface of a sluggish 
stream. 

The algae die away as the beclouded water 
blocks off their life-giving sunlight. De- 
prived of sufficient food and oxygen, fish life 
languishes. The stream is dead. 

In treating sewage, before it is discharged 
into our waterways, sanitary experts follow 
the stream’s own purifying methods, but 
speel them up. The solid material, or sludge, 
is allowed is settle in vats. Then it is placed 
in airtight tanks for from 30 to 60 days. Here 
the anaerobic bacteria “digest” it, as on the 
river bottom. The gas produced by the an- 
aerobes often is used to heat and light the 
treatment plant. Any surplus is sold or given 
away 

Settling out the solids achieves only about 
35 percent purification of the total sewage. 
To accomplish 85-percent purification the 
“effluent” (dissolved and suspended matter) 
is placed in tanks exposed to oxygen, where 
it is attacked by aerobic bacteria and pro- 
tozoa. 

For a theoretical 100-percent disinfection 
the treated effluent also is chlorinated. 
Where public bathing beaches are located 
near the point of discharge, this final treat- 
ment is considered advisable. 

Some communities package and sell their 
treated sludge as a fertilizer. Notable are 
Milwaukee’s “Milorganite,” Toledo’s “Tole- 
gro,” and Grand Rapids’ “Rapidgro” and 
“Grandgro,” the latter fortified with addi- 
tional chemicals. The financial return to 
these cities is of considerable help in de- 
fraying the cost of treating the sewage. 

Numerous cities, among them some of the 
long-time offenders, have become aroused to 
the need of freeing our streams from the dead 
weight of pollution. Pittsburgh is consider- 
ing a $50,000,000 plant. Philadelphia, under 
a No. 1 priority over all other postwar proj- 
ects, plans to spend $45,000,000. Camden, 
Cincinnati, Louisville and others are expected 
to install treatment plants. 

But an Aegean job remains. According 
to an official United States Public Health 
Service report issued last year, only 1,300 of 
the 16,750 incorporated communities in the 
United States have adequate systems for 
collecting and treating their sewage. Local 
inertia, politics, and the apathy of industry 
have obstructed progress. It is for this 
reason that the Public Health Service be- 
lieves the only practicable way to solve the 
problem is to deal with each river basin as 
an entity and recommends that Congress au- 
thorize all States contiguous to interstate 
waterway basins to enter into cooperative 
compacts to set up and carry out coordi- 
nated regional abatement programs. 

Six bills providing for waterway-pollution 
abatement now are pending before Congress, 
They would encourage cities to build modern 
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sewage-treatment plants, and industries to 
solve the knotty problem of waste-disposal. 
Legislation favored by the conference of 
State health officers, and approved by the 
Public Health Service, would authorize the 
Federal Government to extend grants-in-aid 
to communities, and loans to stream-pol- 
luting industries, to a total of $1,000,000,000 
over a period of 10 years, provided that equal 
amounts are expended by the communities, 
and that all loans are to be repaid in full. 

The annual cost to the Nation of oper- 
ating and maintaining a complete system of 
sewage and waste treatment for the libera- 
tion of our waterways would total about 
$100,000,000—almost exactly the estimated 
annual economic logs now caused by pollu- 
tion. The gain in the resulting safeguarding 
of the public health, and the imponderable 
recreational and esthetic values, cannot be 
evaluated. 





« The British Loan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 12, 1946 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, by 
unanimous consent of the House I pre- 
sent for printing in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an editorial on the British loan 
that appeared in the Indianapolis News, 
one of the country’s foremost newspa- 
pers, on January 17, 1946, as follows: 

THE BRITISH LOAN 


With the return of Congress, it is apparent 
that a very determined effort will be made 
to block or defeat approval of the $3,750,- 
000,000 line of credit to Great Britain. The 
opponents already are attacking the agree- 
ment. If one can believe these gentlemen, 
the loan is an unparalleled example of in- 
ternational philanthropy. 

Few people understand the mechanics of 
world trade, and fewer still can comprehend 
international finance, so it is not surprising 
that these Congressmen have found consid- 
erable support at home. To most men 
$3,750,000,000 sounds like, and is, a lot of 
money. The interest rate is less than on 
GI loans, on government bonds, or the note 
that the citizen must pay at the bank. So 
it is easy to oversimplify the issue and ask 
why we should be more generous to a foreign 
government than to our own citizens. 

Nor has the attitude of the British con- 
servatives, the London papers and a consid- 
erable portion of the English public helped 
the chances of the loan. If this, as is as- 
serted abroad, is a sell-out of British com- 
mercial interests for a pittance, how can it 
be, from the American standpoint, such a 
bad bargain as the isolationists would have 
us believe? 

The fact is that the loan should be good 
business for the United States, and for the 
world. In return for the credit of $3,750,- 
000—to be spent for goods produced by 
American factories—the United States is 
given access to one of the richest markets in 
the world, hitherto rigidly controlled by the 
sterling bloc. : 

That is a selfish reason. From the stand- 
point of statesmanship this loan is the en- 
tering wedge against economic nationalism 
that sows the seeds of war and spawns de- 
pressions. On this basis $3,750,000,000 does 
not loom so large. Two weeks of war would 
cost as much, a year of depression would 
cost more. 
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American-Born Wives Denied Com- 
missary Rights in Canada 





REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 8, 1946 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, enlisted 
men have bitterly complained of unjust 
treatment and also°of discrimination 
against their dependents. They com- 
plain that the Army discriminates 
against their American-born wives in 
Canada. They claim their American- 
born wives are denied the right to pur- 
chase food and necessaries in the Ameri- 
can Army commissary in Canada. But 
Canadian-born wives can purchase at 
will. I believe a thorough investigation 
should be made and the people given the 
facts. 

I an. including a statement of more 
than 17,000 words from these men in 
Canada covering this denial of food and 
necessaries to their American-born wives, 
and i ask unanimous consent to include 
this in the RecorD, sowing discrimina- 
tion by the Army against American-born 
wives of enlisted men in Canada. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


MEMORANDUM: ARMY ABUSE AND CONTEMPT 
FoR ENLISTED MEN BELOW THE GRADE OF 
Starr SERGEANT WHO HAVE AMERICAN WIVES 
IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


Recently a brilliant piece of policy was es- 
tablished by the commanding officer in charge 
of Fort Pepperrell, Newfoundland, as evi- 
denced by exhibit D, an exact copy of the 
Daily Bulletin, of Headquarters, Newfound- 
land, dated November 16, 1945. In it will 
appear that men below the first three en- 
listed grades (below the grade of staff ser- 
geant, that is) who have married Newfound- 
land girls (foreigners) will be furnished fam- 
ily quarters at Fort Pepperrell, Newfoundland, 
while enlisted men of the same ranks (ser- 
geants, corporals, privates first class, and pri- 
vates) whose American wives have come to 
Newfoundland with the United States State 
Department permission and permission of the 
Newfoundland immigration authorities but 
without a permit from the War Department 
or local Army commander are denied the 
right, even though request has been submit- 
ted to local Army headquarters, to have fam- 
ily quarters on the military reservation of 
Fort Pepperrell. (See pars. 1 and 2, exhibit 
D.) 

Although to some extent enlisted men 
whose American wives are here without Army 
permits receive commissary privileges (right 
to buy groceries, etc., at the Army store) tem- 
porarily, and, as the staff of the command- 
ing officer makes plain, only at the whim or 
discretion of the commander, it would appear 
that unless the commander and his staff of 
officers receive instructions from Washington 
to correct their stupidity, they will, after Jan- 
uary 1, 1946, deny commissary privileges to 
these enlisted men with American wives. (See 
par. 6 as related to par. 4, exhibit D, the Daily 
Bulletin.) In addition it is plain in para- 
graph 6 of exhibit D that authority to ration 
separately (a money allowance) will be de- 
nied these men (sergeants, corporals, privates 
first class, and privates) with American wives 
after January 1, 1946, and in fact although 
several men with American wives have applied 
in the past months for separate ration allow- 


ance, their request has been denied. At the 
same time, enlisted men of the same grades 
(sergeants, corporals, privates first class, and 
privates) who married Newfoundland girls 
(foreigners) receive without hesitation or 
question, commissary privileges and authority 
to ration separately (a money allowance). 
(See exhibit D.) 

In addition, while these enlisted men with 
American wives (sergeants, corporals, pri- 
vates first class, and privates) are prohibited 
from getting family quarters and living on 
the post (military reservation) at Fort Pep- 
perrell by authority of the above-cited daily 
bulletin (see exhibit D), they are prohibited 
by the same daily bulletin, paragraph 6 there- 
of, from living in town off the post (St. 
John's is one-half mile away). And, further, 
the daily bulletin indicates that these men 
not living on the post at Fort Pepperrell will 
not get commissary privileges for their fami- 
lies. Is not the Federal law on Government 
housing (see exhibit D, p. 6) authorizing 
tenancy for all ranks a higher authority than 
Army restrictive measures? 

This obvious arbitrary, unreasonable dis- 
crimination in favor of enlisted men with 
foreign wives (Newfoundlanders) and against 
men of the same grades who have married 
loyal American citizens is really unbeliev- 
able, except that it is so typical of the stu- 
pidity in high ranks in the War Department 
and in local Army commands. Or is this 
policy part of the inducement to have men 
who have married loyal American girls to 
reenlist in the Army? Perhaps to save the 
country and its material bounty for the com- 
fort of foreigners while denying the same 
comforts to Americans? 

This policy shows even more contempt for 
these enlisted men (sergeants, corporals, pri- 
vates first class, and privates) with American 
wives when it is set beside the lavish quar- 
ters furnished at and on Fort Pepperrell for 
families of officers and the first three grades 
of enlisted men (staff sergeants, technical 
sergeants, and master sergeants) as author- 
ized by congressional law and Army regula- 
tions (see AR 35-4520, exhibit I; AR 35-4220, 
exhibit I; AR 210-10, change 13, exhibit K), 
and this is true for this privileged class (offi- 
cers and the first three enlisted grades) re- 
gardless of how good, bad, or indifferent a 
foreigner the wife might be or if she is Amer- 
ican or not. In addition to family quarters, 
these wives, foreigners or Americans, of offi- 
cers and the first three grades of enlisted 
men get other luxuries such as deliveries of 
food from the Army commissary store by 
means of Army transportation (see exhibit 
C), rental allowances for officers of sums 
greater than the actual rent (see AR 35-4220, 
par. 5, exhibit I), subsistence allowances for 
officers (AR 35-4220, par. 1, exhibit I), and 
for enlisted men of the first three grades 
(see AR 35-4520, par. 1 and par 13, exhibit I) 
and family quarters for enlisted men of the 
first three grades (exhibit I). The list of 
other special privileges for this class could 
perhaps be lengthened ad infinitum. 

Now of course the ridiculous reason the 
local staff of officers give for refusing to en- 
listed men below the first three grades—be- 
low staff sergeant—who have American wives 
the privileges of buying food at the Army 
commissary store; and of living in apart- 
ments at Fort Pepperrell; and of receiving ra- 
tion allowance is that the War Department— 
and consequently its counterpart, the Army 
locally—has forbidden wives of enlisted men 
below the grade of staff sergeant to leave 
continental United States by virtue of War 
Department Circular 125 dated April 25, 1945, 
section II, paragraph 1d, as amended by War 
Department Circular 252 dated August 20, 
1945, section V (see exhibit A), wherein 
the following undemocratic class distinction 
verbiage is used: “Travel to Newfoundland 
by dependents of United States Army and 
Navy personnel whose grade, rank, or rating 
entitles them to transportation of their de- 
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pendents at Government expense * * « 
is authorized.” 

These men of genius reason that because 
of AR 55-120, paragraph 8 (see exhibit G) 
and AR 35-4880, paragraph 1 (see exhibit 
H) only dependents of enlisted men above 
the fourth grade—fourth grade meaning the 
equivalent of the grade of sergeant—and de- 
pendents of commissioned officers are entitled 
to transportation at Government expense by 
reason of the language “when any officer, 
warrant Officer, or enlisted man above the 
fourth grade * * * the United States 
will furnish transportation in kind from 
funds appropriated for his dependents.” 
And so the similar language used in circu- 
lar 252 (exhibit A) is such that only de- 
pendents of staff sergeants or higher or of 
commissioned officers are permitted to leave 
continental United States. Wives of enlisted 
men of the grade of sergeant or less are by 
these regulations prohibited from coming to 
Newfoundland at their own expense or even 
of leaving continental United States for any 
place outside thereof where any other Amer- 
ican citizen is entitled to go. (For equal 
stupidity refer to exhibit M which quotes 
General Eichelberger as desiring the same dis- 
crimination for the occupation troops in 
Japan.) 

Since when does the War Department or 
the Army in peacetime have jurisdiction to 
prohibit an American citizen, who is not in 
the ‘armed forces, from traveling outside the 
United States? Is not such travel by such 
citizens the sole province of the State De- 
partment? Especially when the State De- 
partment has passed rules or orders allowing 
any American to travel to Newfoundland 
without even a passport? 

Not only are wives of officers and of the first 
three enlisted grades permitted to come to 
Newfoundland but by AR 35-4880 paragraph 
la (see exhibit H) they are authorized to re- 
imbursement from the Government for their 
expenses of travel, and are entitled to the 
expense of transportation back to the United 
States by reason of War Department Circular 
287, section X (see exhibit I), which removed 
the previous restriction of one movement of 
dependents at Government expense for those 
dependents of officers and the first three en- 
listed grades (staff sergeant or higher) which 
restriction of cone movement was originally 
imposed by AR 35-4880 paragraph 9 (see ex- 
hibit H). In fact the above-cited Circular 
287 (exhibit I, p. 1) has maue it permissivle 
for wives of al' men above the grade of ser- 
geant to be transported at Government ex- 
pense any number of times indefinitely, 
whereas. wives of men below the grade of staff 
sergeant are not permitted by the War De- 
partment or Army to even come to New- 
foundland or anywhere else outside the 
United States (however they do come any- 
way becaure the State Department in fact 
permits them). Porhaps this principle of 
discrimination and inverted, perverted de- 
mocracy practiced by the War Department 
and Army is what we enlisted men below the 
grade of staff sergeart with American wives 
have been sacrificing time, money, separa- 
tion, and effort to preserve? Or would not 
Hitler’s democracy be just about as good as 
this type set up by the Army? 

In short, because of all these conflicting 
and confused Army regulations and orders 
devoted to help the privileged few and to 
destroy the family life of men below the 
grade of staff sergeants married before the 
war to good American girls, the local “om- 
mander and hi. mistakes find their justifica- 
tion to enact equally ridiculous Army orders 
here in Newfoundland, supplementing the 
perverted restrictions of Circular 125 as 
amended by “ircular 252, thus permitting 
only wives of men above the grade of ser- 
geant and of officers to come to Newfound- 
land (see Newfoundlanc Base Command 
Memorandum No. 63, par. 2, dated August 27, 
1945, and par. % of Adjutant General's letter 
attached thereto; exhibit B). 








It is no secret that the War Department 
made the order contained in circular 252 (see 
exhibit A), allowing wives of the higher ranks 
to travel to Newfoundland because of specific 
request to that effect by the local Army com- 
mander suggesting the language: “by de- 
pendents of United States Army * * * 
personnel whose grade, rank, or rating entitle 
them to the transportation of their depend- 
ents at Government expense.” Why was no 
request made for the same privileges for men 
of all grades and ranks, in view of the fact 
that many apartments at Fort Pepperrell still 
remain vacant? And when ample accommo- 
dations can be obtained in the town of St. 
John’s (and have been obtained—at high 
rents, of course—by many privates whose 
wives came without Army permission but 
with State Department permission and per- 
mission of Newfoundland immigration au- 
thorities)? The answer is plain: Arrogance, 
conceit, stupidity, and selfishness of those 
Army officers in Newfoundland who control 
this policy prevented it. The size of these 
attributes rivals those in the Adjutant Gen- 
eral's Office in Washington, where these in- 
sipid policies are finally determined. 

So the local United States Army officers go 
from this War Department-Army policy of 
prohibition of travel to Newfoundland for 
wives of men less than staff sergeant in grade 
to their asinine sonclusion that no other 
privileges normally given other men of the 
same grade can be granted these dastardly 
men who brought their loyal and true Ameri- 
can wives from the United States, while the 
same privileges woulc be granted to any sol- 
dier who picked up with any sort of foreign 
woman, good or bad, as a wife. 

Furthermore, is not the denial of com- 
missary privileges to any enlisted men of 
any grade a violation of the will of the 
people of the United States as expressed in 
Federal law, Title 10, United States Code, Sec- 
tion 1237, enacted by our United States Con- 
gress and which is just as binding upon our 
Secretary of War or local Army commanders 
as upon any other citizen? (See sec. 1237, 
exh‘bit BB.) This law definitely specifies 
“the officers of the Quartermaster Corps shall 
prcecure and keep for sale to officers and en- 
listed men at cost price * * * for cash 
or on credit; such articles.” Is it not plain 
that the Federal law uses the word “shall” 
which is a command or mandate to do a 
thing, and that it specifies sale to “officers 
and enlisted men” without making any dis- 
tinction as to rank or grade? When the Fed- 
eral law gives no authority to create a class 
distinction as to rank and grade, how can the 
War Department staff or local commanders 
and staff be arrogant enough to create classes 
in open defiance of Federal law, an authority 
greater than theirs? Also, does not the War 
Department's pronouncement on this sub- 
ject of enlisted men buying food at the Army 
store as contained in AR 30-2290, dated Au- 
gust 10, 1938, paragraphs 1 and 2 (see exhibit 
BB), also clearly state that sales shall be 
made (par. 2a (1) (a)) to “officers, war- 
rant officers, and enlisted men of the 
Army” without specifying any right of local 
commanders to withhold privileges from men 
of any grade orrank? Just where do despotic, 
dictator-minded commanding officers get 
their authority to withhold privileges from 
enlisted men of lower grades who have good 
American wives in direct violation of both 
Federal law and War Department order? 
Does any officer’s twisted mind sincerely be- 
lieve the restriction on travel of dependents 
to Newfoundland as contained in Circular 
125 as amended by Circular 252 (exhibit A) 
is sound basis for such stupid refusal of com- 
missary privileges to men with American 
Wives? 

With reference to the Newfoundland com- 
manding officer’s refusal of family quarters to 
enlisted men below the third enlisted grade 
with American wives (see Daily Bulletin, 
November 16, 1945, pars. 1 and 2; exhibit D), 
is it plain, grade-school common sense to use 
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the travel restriction of wives of enlisted men 
as contained in Circular 125 as amended by 
Circular 252 (exhibit A) as justification for 
this refusal of family quarters? Especially 
is it sensible when Army regulations impose 
no such restriction upon the commander on 
the subject of assignment of family quar- 
ters, and instead expressly exhort the com- 
mander to make assignments for the best in- 
terests of the service? (See AR 210-10 and 
change 13 thereof; exhibit K.) Is it for 
the best interests of the service for any Army 
commander to assign all enlisted men with 
foreign wives to quarters while enlisted men 
of the same grades with American wives are 
denied family apartments or quarters; and, 
furthermore, when the quarters available 
are numerous enough to house all married 
men and families no matter how foreign or 
American the wives are? A commander who 
knows as little as some in the field would 
Perhaps answer “Yes” to this question. In 
fact, the local commander is giving corporals 
(and in some cases privates) with New- 
foundland (foreign) wives reenlisting in the 
Regular Army permanent quarters, which 
quarters are in as excellent condition as offi- 
cers’ quarters (see exhibit D) and designed 
for use by officers and the first three grades of 
enlisted men. And is all this sensible when 
a Federal law authorizes renting Govern- 
ment housing to all ranks? (See exhibit D.) 

As for the separate rations allowance, the 
travel restrictions of Circulars 125 and 252 
(exhibit A) are again used by the local com- 
mander for justification in denying separate 
rations allowance to enlisted men below the 
grade of staff sergeant with American wives 
in Newfoundland, while granting them to 
enlisted men of the same grade who have 
married Newfoundlanders (foreigners) (see 
exhibit D). Is this good judgment or ob- 
servance of the express direction of the War 
Department as contained in Circular 134 
dated April 8, 1944, paragraph 1 thereof (see 
exhibit J) where it is stated: “The post 
commander * * * may in his discretion 
and with due regard for the best interests of 
the service * * * authorize individual 
men to mess separately”? This item thus 
falls in the same category of customary mili- 
tary stupidity as the denial of family quar- 
ters to men with American wives residing 
with them in Newfoundland. 

Even foreign domestic servants and maids 
of officers get better consideration than the 
American wives of enlisted men below the 
grade of staff sergeant with regard to re- 
ceiving family quarters at Fort Pepperrell by 
virtue of the authority of AR 210-10, Change 
13 dated January 8, 1944, paragraph 13e. 
(See exhibit K.) 

The last straw to all this discrimination 
against enlisted men below staff sergeant 
with American wives is that the local com- 
mander has urged the equally perverted Ad- 
jutant General's Office and the War Depart- 
ment to back up his decision in denying 
transportation at Government expense back 
to the United States from Newfoundland for 
those American wives of such enlisted men 
below staff sergeant, which wives have come 
to Newfoundland with State Department 
permission but without Army permits. Sev- 
eral such enlisted men have made requests 
and have been refused orders allowing trans- 
portation of their dependents back to the 
United States by Government conveyance or 
at Government expense. This the local com- 
mander is doing although the War Depart- 
ment over General Marshall's signature has 
stated, contrary to that decision, in circular 
245 dated August 11, 1945, paragraph 3 and 
3a that transportation at Government ex- 
pense will be furnished to dependents of all 
military personnel (regardless of rank or 
grade) on duty at stations outside continen- 
tal United States (see exhibit F). How can 
any intelligent person read an exception into 
this so as to exclude American wives who 
came to Newfoundland with permission of 
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our United States Government through the 
State Department but contrary to the Army’s 
ridiculous verbiage in circulars 125 and 252 
(see exhibit A), the Army having no jurisdic- 
tion in peace at least to restrict travel of 
civilians? 

Fu:thermore, is not the War Department, 
General Marshall, and the Army required— 
like any other citizen—to obey Federal laws 
enacted by our United States Congress, and 
specifically the Federal law known as the 
Military Appropriations Act, 1946 (see ex- 
hibit E), and are they not required, if they 
issue Army regulations on a subject covered 
in this law such as transportation of de- 
pendents, to follow the Federal law? Is not 
the Federal law a higher authority than the 
War Department, General Marshall, and 
Army? It will be noted that the Federal law 
expressly says that dependents of such mili- 
tary personnel without regard to rank or 
grade may be moved, and shows no intention 
that foreign wives shall alone be a privileged 
class to the exclusion of good, loyal American 
wives. And if the law is interpreted to per- 
mit such exclusicr of American Wives, what 
principle of American democracy justifies 
the transport at Government expense of mil- 
lions of dollars 100,000 or more British, Ger- 
man, French, and a varied assortment of all 
colors and nationalities of foreign wives back 
to the United States while at the same time 
denying the small expense of transporting 
the relatively few American wives back to 
the United States? In additioa, other Amer- 
ican wives and foreign wives of enlisted men, 
staff sergeant or higher, and of commissioned 
Officers get free rides at Government-tax- 
payers’ expense back to the United States: 
and as mentioned before, no longer are they 
restricted to one move at Government ex- 
pense because of circular 287, section X, Sep- 
tember 20, 1945 (see exhibit I, p.1). In fact, 
one staff sergeant, a bigamist, in Newfound- 
land took his second illegal foreign wife 
which he married in Newfoundland back to 
the United Stetes at Government expense; 
and had such authority by the above Army 
regulations regardless of how many times his 
lawful American wife might have traveled 
at Government expense. 

The apex of the ridiculous was reached 
lately when a staff sergeant recently so pro- 
moted here in Newfoundland was threatened 
with denial of benefits, such as family quar- 
ters on thr post, etc., to Which other staff 
sergeants married are entitled, because his 
wife was brought here without an Army per- 
mit at a time when he was only a corporal 
in grade. His wife came from the United 
States. Yes, circular 125, as amended, was 
given as the reason for this foolish attitude. 

By way of contrast, the Canadian Army in 
Newfoundland all during the war by its 
quota system permitted in practical effect all 
its personnel of any rank or grade to bring 
their wives from Canada to live with them. 
And hat was true also of the Canadian Navy 
stationed in Newfoundland. The Canadian 
Army and Navy treated none of its person- 
nels’ wives, no matter what grade the service- 
man held, as an outlaw. Certainly, the 
Canadians would not have been so stupid 
as to give privileges to Newfoundland wives 
marrying Canadians which they would deny 
their own Canadian wives married to Cana- 
dians. So one can see that Canada follows 
a Christian policy of fostering family life 
where it does not interfere with military 
activity, in complete contrast to what we in 
America consider as sensible, but which is 


really a pagan, immoral policy. However, 
one must admit the greater democracy in 
Canada, and must also admit that Canada 


probably has a greater proportion of people 
with sound religious principles controlling 
their Government and the armed services 
ti.an the proportion of the same controlling 
the United States Government and Army. 
Even the people living in Newfoundland 


think the American policy is stupid and anti- 
(See exhibit L.) 


reli,ious, 
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Are these the intelligent principles, Gov- 
ernment and country for which all enlisted 
men fought? It might be if the War De- 
partment and Army were Cleaned of its 
stupid characters and parasites whose un- 
earned portions of their pay coming from 
the United States Treasury far exceeds the 
Government cost of transporting a few 
American wives to the United States and the 
cost of other benefits (commissary benefits, 
rations allowance, and ‘amily quarters) un- 
justly denied them in violation of Federal 
law or Army regulations, or common sense, 

Do these local drains on the Federal 
Treasury wearing uniforms have the same 
intense desire to stop Government costs or 
fill the Federal Treasury when they take, as 
they have, ten 1942 Army staff cars in ex- 
cellent condition, declare them surplus prop- 
erty, have the Army recondition and paint 
them, put on new tires, and sell them to the 
officers only of highest -ank (themselves) at 
less than one-third or one-half their market 
value (about $450 in United States money) ? 

All these matters might be good advertise- 
ment for the current Army enlistment drive, 
especially the prospective soldiers who have 
American wives. 
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ExuisiT A 
CIRCULAR 125 
War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., April 25, 1945. 
(Effective until October 25, 1946, unless sooner 
rescinded or superseded) 
I. Enlisted men: Every enlisted man 42 
years of age or over, whose service is honor- 


able and who voluntarily applies in writing 
to his immediate commanding officer for a 
discharge, will be sent to a separation center, 
as provided in current instructions, for dis- 
charge under the provisions of AR 615-365 
(Convenience of the Government) and this 
circular. Such applicants overseas will be re- 
turned to the appropriate separation center 
in the United States in excess of rotation 
quotas. Military necessity or other require- 
ments or limitations will not be a bar to dis- 
charge; however, this authority will not be 
used in lieu of disciplinary action, nor when 
discharge under other Army regulations is ap- 
propriate, nor when the individual concerned 
is under medical or surgical treatment. The 
provisions of this circular do not apply to 
enlisted women of the Women’s Army Corps. 

[AG 220.8 (17 April 45) | 

II. Travel: 1. Civilian dependents of mili- 
tary personnel and of War Department civil- 
ian employees may enjoy the same travel 
privileges accorded to other civilians but they 
may not proceed to a theater, base, or com- 
mand outside the continental United States 
in which military or civilian personnel upon 
whom they are dependent are stationed ex- 
cept— 

a, When they are bona fide members of— 

(1) Army Nurse Corps. 

(2) Women’s Army Corps. 

(3) American Red Cross. 

(4) United Service Organizations. 

b. When they are dependents of bona fide 
members of military attaché staffs or offices 
and military commissions or missions in 
Latin America, provided such travel is appro- 
priately authorized in War Department or- 
ders. 

c. Upon specific request of a theater or base 
commander for their employrient in a capac- 
ity necessary to the war effort. 

d. With respect to the Bahamas, the Carib- 
bean Defense Command, and Brazil, in ac- 
cordance with joint Army and Navy policy, 
travel by dependents of United States Army 
and Navy personnel, whose grade, rank, or 
rating entitles them to the transportation of 
their dependents at Government expense, and 
by dependents of War and Navy Department 
civilian employees on permanent duty in 
these areas, is authorized subject to the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

(1) That the travel is for the purpose of 
establishing residence with (not visiting) the 
personnel concerned; 

(2) That in each area the appropriate 
Army and Navy commanders will coordinate 
local implementation which will be governed 
by availability and suitability of housing, the 
availability of medical supplies, and other 
pertineut local conditions; 

(3) That in each area the appropriate 
Army and Navy commanders, respectively, 
will determine the order in which applica- 
tions for authorization for dependent’s travel 
will be granted; 

(4) That no Government transportation 
will be furnished except as may become avail- 
able as surplus; 

(5) That reimbursement for transporta- 
tion of dependents will be effected in ac- 
cordance with existing law; 

(6) That no household goods or private 
automobiles will be transported via Govern- 
ment transportation or at Government ex- 
pense; 

(7) That no increase in Army or Navy 
personnel assigned to the above areas will 
result. 

2. The fact that a member of the Army 
Nurse Corps, Women’s Army Corps, Ameri- 
can Red Cross, United Service Organizations, 
or a civilian is a blood relative of, or marries, 
a member of the armed forces or a War De- 
partment civilian employee in an oversea 
theater, base, or command, will not be al- 
lowed to effect an advantage or disadvantage 
in the assignment or duty of either person, 
nor will it be allowed to preclude the privi- 
leges normally allowed to such persons. As- 
signments of personnel under military con- 
trol to duty overseas and authorization for 
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others to proceed will be made solely on the 
basis of military necessity and without re- 
gard to the personal relationships involved. 

3. Section IV, Circular No. 228, War De- 
partment, 1944, pertaining to the foregoing 
subject, is rescinded. 

[AG 510 (17 April 45) ] 

By order of the Secretary of War: 
G. C. MARSHALL, 

Chief of Staff. 


J. A. ULt0, 
Major General, The Adjutait General. 


CIRCULAR 197 


War DEPARTMENT, 
‘ Washington, D. C., June 30, 1945. 

IV. Travel: The last sentence of paragraph 
2, section II, WD, Circular 125, 1945, is changed 
as follows: 

Assignments of personnel under military 
control to duty overseas and authorization 
for others to proceed will be made solely on 
the basis of military necessity and without 
regard to the personal relationships involved, 
except as provided in section V, WD, Circu- 
lar 47, 1945. 

By order of the Secretary of War: 

G. C. MARSHALL, 
Chief of Staff. 


Official: 


Official: 
J. A. Uxio, 
Major General, The Adjutant General. 


CIRCULAR 203 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, . C., July 6, 1945. 

VI. Travel: Paragraph le, section II, WD, 
Circular 125, 1945, is added as follows: 

e. Travel to Bermuda by dependents of 
United States Army and Navy personnel 
whose grade, rank, or rating entitles them to 
the transportation of their dependents at 
Government expense, and by dependents of 
War and Navy Department civilian employees 
on permanent duty in Bermuda, is authorized 
subject to the conditions enumerated under 
d above. 

By order of the Secretary of War: 

G. C. MARSHALL, 
Chief of Staff. 

Official: 

J. A. ULIO, 
Major General, The Adjutant General. 


CIRCULAR 252 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., August 20, 1945. 

V. Travel: Section II, WD, Circular 125, 
1945, as amended by section IV, WD, Circu- 
lar 197, and section VI, WD, Circular 203. 
1945, is further amended by adding para- 
graph If, as follows: 

f. Travel to Newfoundland by dependents 
of United States Army and Navy personnel 
whose grade, rank, or rating entitles them to 
the transportation of their dependents at 
Government expense, and by dependents of 
War and Navy Department civilian employees 
on permanent duty in Newfoundland, is au- 
thorized subject to the conditions enumer- 
ated under d above. 

By order of the Secretary of War: 

G. C, MARSHALL, 
Chief of Staff. 
Official: 
Epwarp F. WITSELL, 
Major General, 
Acting The Adjutant General. 


Exuisit B 


MEMORANDUM No. 63, TRAVEL OF DEPENDENTS 
TO NEWFOUNDLAND 


HEADQUARTERS, 
NEWFOUNDLAND BASE COMMAND, 
UnrTep States ARMY, 
APO 862, CARE OF POSTMASTER, 
New York, N. Y., August 27, 1945. 
1. Attention of all concerned (only officers 
and first three grades) is directed to con- 
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fidential letter AGO, subject, Travel of De- 
pendents of Military Personnel to Newfound- 
land, dated August 17, 1945 (classification re- 
duced to “Restricted”), copy of which is 
appended hereto as enclosure No. 1. 

2. All United States military personnel or 
War Department civilian employees coming 
within the purview of paragraph 2, enclosure 
No. 1 (see AG letter, next sheet), who desire 
to have their dependents establish residence 
with them in Newfoundland will make appli- 
cation, through post commanders, for per- 
mission therefor to the commanding gen- 
eral, Newfoundland Base Command. Appli- 
cation forms for this purpose may be pro- 
cured from the Adjutant General, Newfound- 
land Base Command, or from post adjutants. 

3. Before request is approved, applicants 
will be required to show that suitable hous- 
ing is available for their dependents, either 
on or off the post. Post commanders in their 
forwarding endorsements will indicate either 
(1) that suitable quarters are available on 
the post or (2) that the individual has pro- 
cured suitable housing in the neighboring 
community. 

4. If no Government transportation is re- 
quested: When application is approved, the 
commanding general, Newfoundland Base 
Command, will issue to the applicant a let- 
ter of authorization for the travel of de- 
pendents. This letter must be sent to the 
dependents concerned, and will be used in 
lieu of a passport. It must be in the posses- 
sion of dependents at all times while travel 
to Newfoundland is being performed. 

5. If Government transportation is re- 
quested. Lists of dependents approved by 
the commanding general, Newfoundland 
Base Command, for travel to Newfoundland 
will be forwarded in accordance with para- 
graphs 6 and 7, enclosure No. 1, to The Ad- 
jutant General, and the commanding gen- 
eral; Army Service Forces. Persons request- 
ing Government transportation for their 
dependents will instruct such dependents to 
take no action in connection with Govern- 
ment-provided transportation prior to receipt 
of instructions and invitational travel orders 
issued by The Adjutant General. 

6. Medical care for dependents. Due to 
the limited Medical Department personnel to 
be stationed in Newfoundland, it will be nec- 
essary, initially, to restrict medical care for 
dependents as follows: 

(a) Only out-patient .reatment and emer- 
gency care, which in civilian practice is equiv- 
alent to office calls and residence calls, will be 
provided for dependents of United States 
Army personnel at post hospitals in New- 
foundland. 

(b) A baby clinic will be operated one 
afternoon each week for the purpose of rou- 
tine physical examinations and immuniza- 
tions for children of preschool age. 

(c) Hospitalization of cases of any type, 
dental treatment, and maternity service (in- 
cluding prenatal care) will not be provided. 

7. Immunization: The following immuni- 
zations are required prior to departure from 
the United States. 

(a) Smallpox vaccination unless immu- 
nized within the past year. Waiver of small- 
pox vaccination in the case of infants under 
3 months is authorized. 

(b) Typhoic and paratyphoid (triple ty- 
phoid vaccine) unless immunized within the 
past year. This immunization consists of 
three inoculations administered at weekly 
intervals which will require a total of 2 
weeks. Waiver of the requirements for triple 
typhoid vaccine for infants under 1 year of 
age is authorized. 

(Notze.—In this connection, it is suggested 
that dependents contact the commanding of- 
ficer of a general hospital, general dispen- 
Sary, Army airfield, or Army camp, post, or 
Station nearest their homes who will be in 
a position to administer the necessary im- 
munizations. A private physician may ad- 
minister immunization inoculations, but if 
80, a certificate for same must be obtained 


for presentation to military authorities when 

required (AG—10).) 

By command of Brigadier General Connell: 

A. H. WaRREN, 
Colonel, G. S. C., Chief of Staff. 

Official : 

[SEAL] F. J. MATTHEWS, 

Captain, A. G. D., Adjutant General. 
War DEPARTMENT, 

THE ADJUTANT GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., August 17, 1945. 

Subject: Travei of dependents of military 
personnel to Newfoundland. 

To: Commanding Generals, Eastern Defense 
Command, Governors Island, N. Y.; New- 
foundland Base Command, APO 862, care 
of Postmaster, New York, N. Y. 

1. War and Navy Departments have agreed 
to the following provisions governing travel to 
Newfoundland by dependents of United States 
Army and Navy personnel and dependents of 
War and Navy Departments civilian em- 
ployees stationed in Newfoundland: 

2. Travel to Newfoundland by the depend- 
ents of United States Army and Navy person- 
nel, whose grade, rank (nobody below staff 
sergeant), or rating entitle them to the trans- 
portation of their dependents at Government 
expense, and by dependents of War and Navy 
Departments civilian employees on perma- 
nent duty in Newfoundland is authorized 
subject to the following conditions: 

(a) That the travel is for the purpose of 
establishing residence with (not visiting) the 
personnel concerned. 

(b) That the commanding general, New- 
foundland base command, will coordinate 
with the commandant, United States naval 
operating base, Newfoundland, upon local 
implementation, which will be governed by 
availability and suitability of housing, the 
availability of medical supplies, and other 
pertinent local conditions. 

(c) That in each area the appropriate Army 
and Navy commanders, respectively, will de- 
termine the order in which application for 
authorization for dependents’ travel will be 
granted. 

(d) That no Government transportation 
will be furnished except as may become avail- 
able as surplus. 

(e) That reimbursement for transportation 
of dependents will be ‘effected in accordance 
with existing law. 

(f) That no household goods or private 
automobile will be transported via Govern- 
ment transportation or at Government ex- 
penses. 

(g) That no increase in Army or Navy per- 
sonnel assigned to the above areas will result. 

3. Action is being taken by the War Depart- 
ment to amend section II of Circular 125 so 
as to include Newfoundland among the ex- 
cepted stations mentioned in subparagraph 
d. Attention is invited to the fact that Cir- 
cular 125 is not applicable to the transpor- 
tation of dependents from overseas stations 
to the United States. 

4. There is at the present time no surplus 
space on Government transportation to 
Newfoundland. However, in the event that 
surplus space should become available in 
the future, instructions relating to the ap- 
plication for and the use of such space is 
included herein. 

5. Dependents will be required to complete 
the inoculations prescribed for Army per- 
sonnel assigned from the United States to 
Newfoundland. Dependents will be required 
to make their own arrangements for trans- 
portation to the port of embarkation when 
notified by The Adjutant General that they 
are to travel via Government transportation 
to overseas station. When dependents elect 
to travel via commercial transportation (rail, 
water, or air) at their own expense, they will 
be required to make their own arrangements 
for transportation to final destination. 

6. Lists of requests for surplus Govern- 
ment transportation approved by the com- 
manding general, Newfoundland Base Com- 
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mand for the travel of dependents will be 
forwarded in triplicate by air pouch to The 
Adjutant General (attention: Operations 
Branch, AGO), War Department, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., and in quadruplicate to the 
commanding general, Army Service Forces 
(attention chief of transportation), Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Lists should contain the 
following information: 

(a) Christian name, sex, ages, addresses of 
dependents, and names, ranks, and Army 
serial numbers of individuals upon whom 
they are dependent. 

(b) Method (air or water) and approxi- 
mate date of travel desired. 

(c) Order of precedence of movement 
within both the air and water categories. 

(ad) A class IV air priority designator for 
those personnel for whom air transportation 
is desired. 

The applications that will be considered by 
the commanding general, Newfoundland 
Base Command, will include requests of all 
miiitary personnel wherever stationed with- 
in the territorial limits of Newfoundland. 

7. Dependents of Government civilian em- 
ployees, traveling under provisions of War 
Department Circular 125, may travel by sur- 
plus air transport but at their own expense, 
unless such dependents are traveling to ac- 
cept Government employment in Newfound- 
land Base Command, in which case they may 
travel at Government expense. 

Devendents of military personnel may 
travel by surplus transportation available to 
the War Department, either air or water, at 
Government expense. The authority for 
travel will be contained in War Department 
invitational travel orders issued at the re- 
quest of the commanding general, Newfound- 
land Base Command. 

8. Personnel under Newfoundland Base 
Command will be instructed to inform their 
dependents to take no action in connection 
with travel on Government-provided trans- 
portation prior to receipt of instructions and 
invitational travel orders issued by The Ad- 
jutant General. 

9. For your information, copies of instruc- 
tions for procedure involving either air or 
water transportation as issued by The Ad- 
jutant General to the dependents for whom 
transportation is requested by overseas com- 
mands are attached hereto as enclosures 1 
and 2. 

10. Copies of local implementation plans 
based on the policy set forth above will be 
furnished to the War Department at the 
earliest practicable date. 

11. The commanding general, Newfound- 
land Base Command, is authorized to reduce 
the classification of this communication 
when deemed advisable and is directed to 
advise the War Department when reduction 
has been accomplished. 

By order of the Secretary of War: 

Epwarp F. WITSELL, 
Brigadier General, , 
The Adjutant General. 

Certified a true copy: 

F. J. MATHEWS, 
Captain AGD, Adjutant General. 


ExuIsiTt BB 
COMMISSARY SALES (FOOD AND PROVISIONS) 


The people of the United States have ex- 
pressed their will, through their duly elected 
Representatives in Congress, on the subject 
of commissary provisions for members of the 
Army by means of the Federal law embodied 
in title 10, United States Code, section 1237, 
as follows: 

“1237. Sale at cost prices of articles desig- 
nated by officers of Inspector General’s De- 
partment; accounting: 

“The officers of the Quartermaster Corps 
shall procure and keep for sale to officers and 
enlisted men at cost price (except that over- 
head costs shall be charged, as prescribed in 
sec. 1231 of this title, in the case of arti- 
cles of clothing and equipage) for cash or on 
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credit, such articles as may, from time to 
time, be designated by the officers of the In- 
spector General’s Department of the Army. 
An account of sales on credit shall be kept, 
and the arnount due for same shall be re- 
ported to the Chief of Finance, (R. 8S. par. 
1144; Aug. 24, 1912, ch. 391, par. 3, 37 Stat. 591, 
June 3, 1916, ch. 134, par. 7, 39 Stat. 169; June 
8, 1916, ch. 134, par. 9a, as added June 4, 1920, 
ch. 227, par. 9, 41 Stat. 766.)” 

Necessarily subordinate to the will of the 
peopie of the United States as expressed in 
the above Federal law are the Army regula- 
tions propounded by order of the Secretary 
of War, as follows: 


“ARMY REGULATIONS No. 30-2290 
“War DEPARTMENT, 
“Washington, August 10, 1938. 
“QUARTERMASTER CORPS: SALE OF SUPPLIES AND 
SERVICE 

“SecTion 1. Sale of subsistence articles: 

“1. General: a. Such authorized articles of 
subsistence supplies as it may be practicable 
to keep and as are required from time to time 
wili be kept by sales commissaries in reason- 
able quantities for sale to those entitled to 
purchase the articles. 

as 

“2. Kinds of sales and to whom made: 
a. Cash sales. 

“(1) Definition: Cash sales are those paid 
for at the time of purchase, and will be re- 
corded on W. D., Q. M. C. Form No. 386 (cash 
sales slip), or as provided in paragraph 10a 
(5), AR 35-6660. 

“(2) To whom made: Cash sales are author- 
ized to be made to the following for their own 
use or for the use of dependent members of 
their families: 

“‘(a) Officers, warrant officers, and enlisted 
men of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard on the active or retired list. 

a * + 7 . 


“(j) Civilians employed with the Army, 
including duly accredited representatives of 
nationally recognized welfare organizations, 
at stations so located as to make the pur- 
chases from civilian agencies in-practicable, 
upon written authority of the post com- 
mander.” 





Price List, COMMISSARY SALES STORE, NOVEM- 
BER 1945, Fort PEPPERRELL, NEWFOUND- 
LAND 


1. Deliveries will be made to family quar- 
ters at Fort Pepperrell. 
* - - * s 


Sales are made to the following: 

(a) All members of the United States 
armed forces. 

Enlisted men living (enlisted men below 
staff sergeant with American wives, because 
by local Army order they are not permitted 
to live outside their barracks (see Daily Bulle- 
tin, November 16, 1945; exhibit D, par. 6)) 
in barracks will not be sold fresh meat or 
dry and canned goods, except personnel on 
authorized reconnaissance and recreation. 





ExuHie1T D 
DaILy BULLETIN 
HEADQUARTERS, NEWFOUNDLAND 
BasE COMMAND AND FORT 
PEPPERRELL, NEWFOUNDLAND, 
New York, N. Y., November 16, 1945. 

Paragraph 1. All concerned: Enlisted men 
below the first three grades who have married 
in Newfoundland (married foreigners), will 
be furnished family quarters for their de- 
pendents at Fort Pepperrell, provided they 
submit an application therefor through their 
organization commanders to this headquar- 
ters. Personnel of the Regular Army who 
held the grade of T5g (corporal) or higher 


can be provided permanent quarters nor- 
mally assigned to men of the first three 
grades. Upon occupying these quarters men 
having class F allotments will have 90 cents 
per day deducted from their pay for family 
quarters furnished them as outlined by 
change 5, paragraph 29-c, AR 35-4520, dated 
January 21, 1944. 

Par. 2. Married privates, first-class, and 
other enlisted men below the first three 
grades who have married in Newfoundland, 
who do not elect to reenlist in the Regular 
Army, will be assigned family quarters at 
Fort Pepperrell for their dependents. These 
quarters are located in buildings T-265 to 
‘T-273, above and slightly west of the West 
Side Gas Station. Deduction for quarters 
will be made wherever class F allotments 
exist. 

Par. 3. It is planned to have an apartment 
in building T-269, west side, and an apart- 
ment in the east side NCO quarters 709 
available for inspection of prospective occu- 
pants Sunday afternoon, November 18, 1945, 
from 1300 NT to 1700 NT, at which time there 
will ».e displayed in each quarters the furni- 
ture and equipment now available for issue 
to married enlisted men on memorandum 
receipt. 

Par. 4. Enlisted men taking advantage of 
this opportunity can be provided telephone 
service at the rate of 75 cents per month and 
will not be required to sleep and live in bar- 
racks. Commissary privileges will be extend- 
ed to these enlisted men on the same basis 
and conditions provided for other military 
personne] living at Fort Pepperrell with their 
families. 

Pak. 5. Enlisted men who have married 
wit!_.out permission will not be permitted to 
occupy family quarters at Fort Pepperrell 
until disciplinary action imposed by a court- 
martial or otherwise has been adjudged and 
after termination of punishment. 

Par. 6. Garage space is available for mar- 
ried military personne] living at Fort Pep- 
perrell. In this connection, attention is 
called to Circular 50, Newfoundland Base 
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Command, dated September 25, 1945. Ef- 
fective January 1, 1946, married enlisted men 
who do not live on the Fort reser- 
vation will not be granted authority to ration 
separately or to be quartered outside the 
reservation when not on duty. 

By order of Colonel Warren: 

F. J. MaTHEws, 
Major, AGD, Adjutant General. 


SPECIAL OrpvErR No. 172 
HEADQUARTERS, 
NEWFOUNDLAND BasSE COMMAND AND 
Fort PEPPERRELL, NEWFOUNDLAND, 
Unttep States ARMY, 
APO 862, Care of PosTMASTER, 
New York, N. Y., December 7, 1945. 
4. Under the provisions of AR 210-10, Pvt. 
Daniel B. Turner (married to Newfound- 
lander; reenlisted in Regular Army) , 34427450 
(605), 3294, Quartermaster Carrier Detach- 
ment, Fort Pepperreli, Newfoundland, APO 
862, is assigned public quarters, apartment 
410-C (permanent quarters built for officers 
and first three enlisted grades; quarters built 
with funds appropriated by Congress solely 
for such ranks), effective December 10, 1945. 
By command of Brigadier General Connell: 
A. H. Warren, 
Colonel, GSC, C. of S. 
Official: 
FP. J. MaTuews, 
Major, AGD, Adjutant General. 


SpeciAL Orper No. 168 

NEWFOUNDLAND BasE COMMAND AND 
ForT PEPPERRELL, NEWFOUNDLAND, 
Untrep States Army, 
APO 862, CaRE OF POSTMASTER, 
New York, N. Y. 
1. Under the provisions of AR 210-10; the 

following-named enlisted men (with depend- 
ents), Headquarters Company, Newfoundland 
Base Command, and Fort Pepperrell, New- 
foundiand, APO 862, are assigned quarters in- 
dicated, effective dates indicated: 





Rank Nam« 
_ En Albert Domalavage 
he nan eiedict ue aied Ralph T. Martino? 
yO ae SE SP Ralph F. Maurstad * 
1 Sergeant. 
2 Corporal. 








— Mos | Apartment le fective date 
6897883 2601 | 707-D 4......| Dee. 1, 1945 
12041381 648 | 705-A 4___. Nov. 2, 1945 
32256446 319 | 701-A 4...... Do. 


* Married Newfoundlander and reenlisted in Regular Army. 
4 Permanent quarters built by funds appropriated to provide quarters for officers and first 3 enlisted grades. 


9. * +. o. 
By order of Colonel Warren: 


F. J. MATHEWS, 
Major, AGD, Adjutant General, 





SPEcIAL OrpDErRS No. 170 


HEADQUARTERS, NEWFOUND- 
LAND, BASE COMMAND AND 

Fr. PEPPERRELL, NEWFOUNDLAND, 

United States Army, APO 862, 
Care of Postmaster, New York, N. Y., 
December 4, 1945. 

7. Pvt. Ellis M. Caraway, 38739423 (590), 
Headquarters Company, Newfoundland Base 
Command and Fort Pepperrell, New- 
foundland, APO 862, is granted authority to 
ration separately (ration money allowance) 
effective Dec. 5, 1945. Authority: Circular 
134, WD 44. 

By command of Brigadier General Connell: 

A. H. WARREN, 
Colonel, GSC, CofS. 

Official: 

FP. J. MaTHEWs, 
Major, AGD, Adjutant General, 


SpPectaL Orpers, No. 171 
HEADQUARTERS, NEWFOUND- 
LAND Bas—E COMMAND AND 
Fr. PEPPERRELL, NEWFOUNDLAND, 
United States Army, APO 862, 
Care of Postmaster, New York, N. Y., 
December 6, 1945 

& * . . 

2.° * ®, ete, 

4. Pvt. Carl F. Haught 42240166 (745), 
Headquarters Company, Newfoundland Base 
Command and Fort Pepperrell, Newfound- 
land, APO 862, is granted authority to ration 
separately effective this date. Authority: 
Circular 134, WD 44. 

By command of Brigadier General Connell: 

A. H. WARREN, 
Colonel, GSC, CofS. 

Official: 

F. J. MaTHEwSs, 
Major, AGD, Adjutant General. 


BULLETIN No. 12 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., July 16, 1945. 
IV. Government housing: The following 
act of Congress (Public Law 120, 79th Cong.) 
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is published for the information and guid- 
ance of all concerned: 


“An act to permit members of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, Public Health Service, and 
their dependents, to occupy certain Gov- 
ernment housing facilities on a rental 
basis without loss of rental allowances 


“Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
the provisions of any other law (including 
any laws restricting the occupancy of hous- 
ing facilities under the jurisdiction of Gov- 
ernment departments or agencies by per- 
sonnel, and dependents of personnel, of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard 
above specified ranks, or by personnel, and 
dependents of personnel, of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey and the Public Health 
Service), personnel of any of the services 
mentioned herein and their dependents may 
be accepted as tenants in and may occupy 
on a rental] basis any such housing facilities 
(no distinction as to rank or grade mentioned 
in this Federal law. No distinction against 
American wives or in favor of foreign wives 
mentioned either) other than public quarters 
constructed or designated for assignment to 
and occupancy without charge by such per- 
sonnel and their dependents if any, and such 
personnel shal] not be deprived by reason of 
such occupancy of money allowances to which 
they are otherwise entitled for rental of 
quarters.” 

Approved July 2, 1945. 


BULLETIN No. 12 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., July 6, 1944. 

Appropriation for military establishments, 
fiscal year 1945, and other purposes: The fol- 
lowing act of Congress (Public Law 374, 
78th Cong.) is published for the information 
and guidance of all concerned (helpful in 
interpreting terms of Government housing 
law (see exhibit D, p. 6)): 


“An act making appropriations for the Mili- 
tary Establishment for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1945, and for other purposes 


“Be it enacted, etc., That the following 
sums are appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for 
the Military Establishment for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1945, and for other purposes, 
namely: 

* ~ a * ° 


“Sec. 21. During the fiscal year 1945 oc- 
cupancy of Government facilities under the 
jurisdiction of the Military Establishment 
o. a rental basis by personnel of the services 
mentioned in the title of the Pay Adjust- 
ment Act of 1942 or by their dependents shall 
not deprive such personnel of money allow- 
ances for rental of quarters.” (Personnel 
mentioned in Pay Readjustment Act of 1942 
are all grades and ranks.) 

(Note.—For the personnel of the services 
mentioned in the title of the Pay Readjust- 
ment Act of 1942, see Bull. 28, War Depart- 
ment, June 25, 1942, as set. forth below: ) 


BULLETIN No. 28 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, June 25, 1942. 
I. Act of Congress. Pay Readjustment Act 
of 1942: The following act of Congress (Pub- 
lic Law 607, 77th Cong.) is published for 


the information and guidance of all con- 
cerned: 


“An act to readjust the pay and allowances 
of personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and Public Health Service 
“Be it enacted, etc., 

“SEC. 2. The base pay of any enlisted 
man, © F © 
* * . * * 


“Sec. 9. The monthly base pay of enlisted 
men of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard shall be as follows * * *,” 


EXHIBIT E 
BULLETIN No. 13 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., June 17, 1945. 
Appropriation, Military Appropriation Act, 
1946: The following act of Congress (Public 
Law 126, 79th Cong.) is published for the 
information and guidance of all concerned: 


“An act making appropriations for the Milli- 
tary Establishment for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1946, and for other purposes 


“Be it enaeted, etc., That the following 
sums are appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for 
the Military Establishment for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1946, and for other purposes, 
namely: 

> . * s > 


“During the fiscal year 1946 the depend- 
ents and household effects of such military 
and civilian personnel (without regard to 
rank or grade) in and under the Military 
Establishment on duty at stations outside 
the continental limits of the United States, 
or in Alaska, as may be determined upon by 
the Secretary of War, may prior or subse- 
quent to the issuance of orders for the relief 
of such personnel from their stations, or 
subsequent to the discharge or release of 
such military personnel from active military 
service, be moved (including packing and un- 
packing of household effects) from such sta- 
tions outside the continental limits of the 
Unitéd States, or in Alaska, to such locations 
as may be designated by such personnel, by 
the use of either Government or commercial 
means of transportation, and later from such 
locations to the duty stations to which such 
personnel may be ordered, and current ap- 
propriations of the Military Establishment 
available for travel and transportation may 
be used for this purpose, the decision of 
the Secretary of War to he final as to the 
dependency of any individual sought to be 
affected by this provision except as to travel 
performed subsequent to arrival in the United 
— “eer 

EXHIBIT F 
CIRCULAR 245 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D.C., August 11, 1945. 


(Effective until February 11, 1947, unless 
sooner rescinded or superseded) 


TRANSPORTATION OF DEPENDENTS FROM 
OVERSEAS 


1. Purpose: The purpose of these instruc- 
tions is to clarify War Department policy con- 
cerning the movement of dependents at Gov- 
ernment expense from overseas to the United 
States and to its territories or possessions, 
for the guidance of oversea and United 
States port commanders. 

2. Definitions: (a) The word “dependents” 
as used herein refers only to wives, (all wives) 
husbands, and children of military person- 
nel and of that civilian personnel defined in 
paragraph 3a(2). 

(b) The term “Government expense” shall 
include transportation of dependents in 
kind, or reimbursement of expenditures ac- 
tually incurred not to exceed the cost of 
transportation if same had been provided in 
kind by the Government. 

3. Policy: The Secretary of War has deter- 
mined that, effective July 1, 1945, the trans- 
portation at Government expense of the per- 
sonnel enumerated below is warranted and 
directs that transportation be furnished, 
when available, in accordance with the poli- 
cies outlined herein: 

(a) Personnel to be affected: 

(1) Dependents of all military personnel, 
regardless of rank or grade, (including those 
who have been separated from the service 
under honorable conditions) who are, or 
have been, on duty at stations outside the 
continental limits of the United States, or in 
Alaska, at any time since September 8, 1939. 
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(2) Dependents of employees of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross (for whom water transporta- 
tion only is authorized under these instruc- 
tions) and of full-time civilian employees 
directly employed by the War Department or 
the Army. 

(3) Dependents of military and civilian 
personnel who are not themselves entitled to 
transportation to the United States or its 
Territories or possessions by reasor of the 
circumstances of their separation from the 
service or termination of employment over- 
seas are specifically excluded from the pro- 
visions of this circular. 

(4) Fiancees of military personnel are spe- 
cifically excluded from the provisions of these 
instructions. They must provide for their 
own transportation and travel as commercial 
passengers at their own expense. Theater 
covimanders may, however, render such as- 
sistance as may be practicable to flancees in 
arrangirg for transportation, upon the re- 
quest of the service personnel concerned. 

(5) Dependents of deceased personnel are 
also excluded from the provisions of these 
instructions. Transportation of these indi- 
viduals is governed by the provisions of sec- 
tion XIV, WD, Circular 140, 1945 

(b) Transportation to be provided: 

(1) Ih all cases the transportation of de- 
pendents will depend upon the military sit- 
uation, the amount of surface shipping avail- 
able, and current instructions of the War 
Department. Transportation of dependents 
by air at Government expense or by military 
aircraft is not authorized without the ex- 
pressed approval of the War Department. 

(2) Vessels available will be used in the 
following order of precedence: 

(a) Army transports (i. e. vessels owned by 
or bare-boa‘ed to the Army and manned and 
operatca by the Army) or Navy transports. 

(b) Other vessels of American registry 

(3) Dependents, if embarked by the Army 
on a War Shipping Administration vessel will 
be given a copy of the letter of authority 
covering their transportation as required by 
paragraph 13, WD Memorandum 55-44, Sep- 
tember 29, 1944, subject, Transactions Be- 
tween War Department and War Shipping 
Administration. 

(4) Transportation to be provided under 
the provisions of these instructions will be 
effected from an oversea port to a location 
in the United States or its Territories o~ pos- 
sessions. Port transportation officers will 
furnish transportation only from ports of 
debarkation to inland points in the United 
States designated in the travel orders of the 
individuals, or to an appropriate United 
States port of embarkation in connection 
with further ocean travel which may be nec- 
essary under cuch orders, except that the 
port transportation officer may amend orders 
of dependents to authorize travel to another 
point in the United States, upon request of 
the military or civilian personnel upon whom 
they are dependent, when in his opinion such 
action appears justifiable. 

(c) Charges for subsistence: Charges for 
subsistence will be made in accordance with 
the following: 

(1) On Army transports, in accordance 
with paragraph 20b, WD Memorandum 55-44, 
December 22, 1944, subject, Transactions Be- 
tween War Department and War Shipping 
Administration. 

(2) On Navy transports—as prescribed by 
the Navy Department. 

(3) On War Shipping Administration ves- 
sels—as prescribed by paragraph 17, WD 
Memorandum 55-44, September 29, 1944, 
cited above. 

(d) Authority and priority: 

(1) The movement of dependents will be 
strictly controlled by the theater commander 
or his duly authorized representative, who 
shall furnish the dependent with appropriate 
travel orders, citing this circular, and stating 
the inland destination in the United States, 
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its Territory, or possession, of the individual 
concerned. Such orders will be issued only 
upon written request to the oversea theater 
or base commander by the military or ci- 
villian personnel for whose dependents trans- 
portation is authorized. This request will 
include the location to which transportation 
of dependents is desired. 

(2) Space priorities for dependents referred 
to herein will be as determined by the the- 
ater commander under the provisions of WD 
letter (AG 510 (19 Apr. 45) OB-S-E-SPTOM- 
M), May 8, 1945, subject, Priorities for Per- 
sonnel Returning to the United States by 
Other Than Air. 

4. Relation to other regulations: These in- 
structions are not intended to, and do not in 
any way, affect regulations or requirements 
of the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice of the Department of Justice, and of the 
Department of State, nor do they in any way 
affect such restrictive measures as May be 
taken by competent authority relative to 
travel to or through restricted areas. Fur- 
thermore, these instructions in no way af- 


fect transportation of dependents of mili- 


tary personnel from the United States to 
cversea commands. 

5. Restriction: These instructions are not 
intended to limis or restrict the rights of 
personnel who may be otherwise entitled |! y 
lew or regulations to transportation of de- 
pendents. Where dependents ar  trans- 
ported to inland destinations in the United 
States under the provisions of this circular, 
the transportation authorized will consti- 
tute the “one such movement” contemplated 
under existing instructions. 

6. Shipmen* of household effects: Trans- 
portation of household effects under the pro- 
visions of this circular will be limited to 
those of military or civilian personnel who 
vere living with their dependents overseas 
at the time of their induction or employment 
by the Government, and by the amount of 
surface shipping available. The provisions 
of paragraphs 12 and 34, AR 55-160, will be 
waived in the case of household effects trans- 
ported under the provisions of this circular. 

7. Rescission: WD letter (AG 510 (23 Oct. 
44) OB-S-E-M). November 23, 1944, subject, 
Return of Dependents from Overseas, is re- 
scinded. 

By order of the Secretary of War: 

G. C. MARSHALL, 
Chief of Staff. 

Official: 

Epwarp F. WITSELL, 
Major General, Acting The Adjutant 
General. 


ExHIsIT G 
ArMy REGULATIONS No. 55-120 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, April 26, 1943. 


TRANSPORTATION CORPS—TRANSPORTATION OF 
INDIVIDUALS 


= » * * * 


8. Dependents: 

(a) To whom transportation furnished: 

(1) Military personnel, permanent change 
of station: 

(a) When authorized: Subject to (b) be- 
low, and also (4) below, effective June 1, 1942, 
when any officer, warrant officer, or enlisted 
man above the fourth grade (above sergeant) 
is ordered to make a permanent change of 
station, the United States will furnish trans- 
portation in kind from funds appropriated 
for his dependents, provided that if the costs 
of such transportation exceed that for trans- 
portation from the old to the new station, 
the excess cotts will be paid to the United 
States by the officer, warrant Officer, or en- 
listed man concerned. See section 12, act 
June 16, 1942 (sec. I, Bull. 28, WD, 1942). 

‘b) Restriction changed by Circular 287 
(see Exhibit I): For military reasons, for the 
duration of the present war, only one such 
movement of dependents is authorized on 


and after September 1, 1942. Present regula- 
tions governing the movement of depend- 
ents of military personnel returned to civil 
life through retirement, discharge, or relief 
from active duty remain in effect and are not 
modified by the foregoing limitations. 

(c) Permanent change of station defined: 
The words “permanent change of station” as 
used in (a) and (b) above include the 
change from home to first station when an 
Officer, wartant officer, or enlisted man, in- 
cluding retired personnel and members of 
the Reserve components of the Army, is or- 
dered to active duty other than training duty 
and the change from the last station to 
home in connection with retirement, relief 
from active duty, or transfer to a Reserve 
component. See section 12, act June 16, 
1942 (sec. I, Bull. 28, WD, 1942). An en- 
listed man discharged in order to enable 
him to accept an appointment as an officer 
and ordered as such to proceed to another 
station for duty is an officer ordered to make 
a permanent change of station within the 
meaning of this paragraph. 

(2) Army of the United States personnel: 
On and after September 8, 1939, and until 6 
months after termination of the war or such 
earlier time as the Congress by concurrent 
resolution or the President by proclamation 
may designate, dependents of personnel of 
the Army of the United States will be fur- 
nished transportation in kind, under the 
same rules and regulations that govern the 
issuance of transportation in kind for de- 
pendents of Regular Army personnel. (See 
sec. 4 (a), act June 5, 1942 (Bull. 27, WD, 
1942) .) 


EXHIBIT H 
ARMY REGULATIONS No. 35-4880 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., April 19, 1945. 
FINANCE DEPARTMENT—REIMBURSEMENT FOR 
TRANSPORTATION OF DEPENDENTS 


1. Authorization of reimbursement for 
transportation of dependents: (a) Reim- 
bursement equal to commercial cost author- 
ized: When any officer, warrant officer, or en- 
listed man above the fourth grade (above 
sergeant), having dependents as defined in 
paragraph 2, is ordered to make a permanent 
change of station, the United States shall 
furnish transportation in kind from funds 
appropriated for the transportation of the 
Army to his new station for such depend- 
ents: Provided further, That if the cost of 
such transportation exceeds that for trans- 
portation from the old to the new station, 
the excess costs shall be paid to the United 
States by the officer, warrant officer, or en- 
listed man concerned: Provided further, 
That transportation supplied the dependents 
of such officer, warrant officer, or enlisted 
man, to or from stations beyond the con- 
tinental limits of the United States, shall 
not be other than by Government transport, 
if such transportation is available as may 
be determined by the Secretary of War: And 
provided further, That in lieu of transporta- 
tion in kind authorized by this section for 
dependents, the President may authorize the 
payment in money of amounts equal to such 
commercial transportation costs for the 
whole or such part of the travel for which 
transportation in kind is not furnished when 


_ Such travel shall have been completed. (See 


sec. 12, act June 16, 1942 (56 Stat. 364; 37 
U.S. C. 112, M. L. 1939, Supp. II, sec. 1871c-12 
(6); sec. 1, Bull. 28 WD, 1942).) 

(b) Delegation of authority to Secretary of 
War to make payments: The Secretary of 
War is authorized, in lieu of transportation 
in kind for travel of dependents of officers, 
warrant officers, and enlisted men above the 
fourth grade authorized by (a) above upon 
permanent change of station, to make pay- 
ment in money of amounts equal to com- 
mercial transportation costs for the whole or 
such part of the travel of such dependents 


for which transportation in kind is not fur- 
nished when such travel shall have been 
completed. (See Executive Order 9222, ay. 
gust 15, 1942 (sec. IV, Bull. 45, WD, 1942) ) 

2. Dependent defined: (a) General: The 
term “dependent” as used in these regula- 
tions, except in section IV, shall include a 
lawful wife and unmarried children under 2) 
years of age. It shall also include the father 
or mother of the person concerned provided 
he or she is in fact dependent on such person 
for his or her chief support: Provided, That 
the term “children” shall be held to include 
stepchildren and adopted children when such 
stepchildren or adopted children are in fact 
dependent upon the person claiming de- 
pendency allowance. (See sec. 4, act June 
16, 1942 (56 Stat. 361, 37 U. S.C. 104; ML. 
1939, Supp. II, sec. 1371c-4; sec. I, Bull. 28, 
WD, 1942).) 


* 

9. (Rescinded by circular 287.) (See ex- 
hibit I.) Reimbursement for only one move- 
ment: (a) General: For military reasons, for 
the duration of the present war, only one 
movement of dependents, as distinguished 
from a movement in connection with evacu- 
ation or relief from active duty, is authorized 
on and after September 1,°1942. (See AR 55- 
120.) Where claim for transportation of de- 
pendents has been filed by the individual 
concerned and payment has been made 
thereof by the issuance of a check covering 
cost of travel in question, said claim may not 
be withdrawn and check canceled in order 
that transportation for a subsequent move 
may be claimed. 


Exuisir I 
CIRCULAR No. 287 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., September 20, 1945. 

X. Transportation—1. Dependents: The 
one-move restriction on the transportation 
of dependents of military personnel (depend- 
ents of soldiers above staff sergeant can now 
ride at Government expense any number of 
times), which has been in effect since Sep- 
tember 1942, is removed. The lifting of this 
restriction is applicable, under the provisions 
of AR 55-120 as modified below, to— 

(a) Dependents of personnel on orders di- 
recting permanent change of station issued 
on or after November 1, 1945. 

(b) Dependents of personnel on orders di- 
recting permanent change of station subse- 
quent to September 1, 1942, from the last 
permanent duty station to present permanent 
duty station only. This travel is authorized 
only in cases wherein dependents have not 
previously joined personnel upon whom they 
are dependent at their present permanent 
station and where travel is commenced on or 
after November 1, 1945 

By order of the Secretary of War: 

G. C. MARSHALL, 
Chief of Staff 

Official: 

EpWarp F. WITSELL, 
Major General, Acting the Adjutant 
General. 


ee 


Army REGULATIONS No. 35-4520 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., April 19, 1945. 


FINANCE DEPARTMENT—MONETARY ALLOWANCES 
FOR QUARTERS AND SUBSISTENCE FOR ENLISTED 
PERSONNEL IN A NONTRAVEL STATUS AND FOR 
QUARTERS FOR DEPENDENTS OF ENLISTED PER- 
SONNEL OF FIRST, SECOND, OR THIRD GRADE 


1. Authorization of allowances.—a. To each 
enlisted man not furnished quarters or ra- 
tions in kind there shall be granted, under 
such regulations as the President may pre- 
scribe, an allowance for quarters and subsist- 
ence, the value of which shall depend on the 
conditions under which the duty of the man 
is being performed, and shall not exceed $5 
per day. See section 10, act of June 16, 1942 
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(56 Stat. 363; 37 U. S. C. 110; M. L. 1939, Sup. 
II, sec. 1371c-10 (1); sec. 1, Bul. 28, W. D., 
1942). 

x . * a . 

13. Personnel entitled to allowance: Each 
enlisted man of the first, second, or third 
grade, in the active military service of the 
United States having a dependent as defined 
in paragraph 14 shall, under such regulations 
as the President may prescribe, be entitled to 
receive, for any period during which public 
quarters are not provided and available for 
his dependent, the monthly allowance for 
quarters authorized by law to be granted to 
each enlisted man not furnished quarters in 
kind: Provided, That such enlisted man shall 
continue to be entitled to this allowance al- 
though receiving the allowance provided in 
paragraph 1 if by reason of orders of compe- 
tent authority his dependent is prevented 
from dwelling with him. See section 10, act 
June 16, 1942 (56 Stat. 363); 37 U. S. C. 110; 
ML. 1939. supp. IT, sec. 1371c-10 (2); sec. I, 
Bull. 28, W. D. 1942). 

14. Dependent defined: The term “depend- 
ent” as used in these regulations shall in- 
clude at all times and in all places a lawful 
wife and unmarried children under 21 years 
of age. It shall also include the father or 
mother of the person concerned provided he 
or she is in fact dependent on such person for 
his or her chief support: Provided, That the 
term “children” sMall be held to include 
stepchildren and adopted children when such 
stepchildren or adopted children are in fact 
dependent upon the person claiming depend- 
ency allowance. Section 4, act June 16, 1942 
(56 Stat. 361; 37 U. S. C. 104; M. L. 1939, 
supp. II, sec. 1371c-4; sec. I, Bull. 28, WD, 
1942). 

By order of the Secretary of War: 

G. C. MARSHALL, 
Chief of Staff. 

Official: 

J. A. ULIO, 
Major General, The Adjutant General. 


ARMY REGULATIONS No. 35-4220 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., November 17, 1945. 


FINANCE DEPARTMENT-—SUBSISTENCE AND RENTAL 
ALLOWANCES FOR COMMISSIONED OFFICERS AND 
OTHERS ENTITLED TO SIMILAR ALLOWANCES 


1, Statutory provisions: (a) Commis- 
sioned officers below grade of brigadier gen- 
eral.—Each commissioned officer on the active 
list, or on active duty, below the grade of 
brigadier general or its equivalent * * * 
shall be entitled at all times, in addition to 
his pay, to a money allowance for subsistence. 
The value of one subsistence allowance is 
hereby fixed at 70 cents per day. To each 
officer * * * receiving the base pay of 
the first, second, third, or sixth period the 
amount of this allowance shall be equal to 
two subsistence allowances, and to each of- 
ficer receiving the base pay of the fourth or 
fifth period the amount of this allowance 
shall be equal to three subsistence allow- 
ances: * * * Section 5, act June 16, 1942 
(56 State. 361; 37 U.S. C., Supp. IIT, 105; M. L. 
1939, sup. II, sec. 1871c-5). 


* “ + * - 


5. Statutory provisions: (a) Commissioned 
officers below the grade of brigadier general.— 
Except as otherwise provided in this section, 
each commissioned officer below the grade of 
brigadier general or its equivalent * * * 
while either on active duty or entitled to 
active-duty pay shall be entitled at all times 
to a money allowance for rental of quarters. 

To an officer having a dependent, receiving 
the base pay of the first period the amount of 
Said allowance shall be $60 per month, to 
such an officer receiving the base pay of the 
Second period the amount of this allowance 
shall be $75 per month, to such an officer re- 
ceiving the base pay of the third period the 
amount of this allowance shall be $90 per 
month, to such an officer receiving the base 


pay of the fourth period the amount of this 
allowance shall be $105 per month, and to 
such an officer receiving the base pay of the 
fifth or sixth period the amount of this al- 
lowance shall be $120 per month. (Same 
Statutes as quoted in paragraph 1 above.) 
By order of the Secretary of War: 
G. C. MARSHALL, 
Chief of Staff. 
Official: 
J. A. ULI0, 
Major General, The Adjutant General, 


ExuisiTr J 
Crrcutar No. 134 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., April 8, 1944. 

III. Enlisted men: Pending revision of AR 
210-10, December 20, 1940, and the printing 
of changes in AR 30—2210, March 15, 1940, the 
following changes in those regulations are 
published: 

1. AR 210.10: Paragraph 11b is rescinded 
and the following substituted therefor: 

11b. The post commander, or in the case 
of class II installations, the commander sub- 
mitting consolidated ration requests, may 
in his discretion and with due regard for the 
best interests of the service, authorize indi- 
vidual men to mess separately. See para- 
graph 13b (6), AR 30-2210, and sections IV 
and V, AR 345-400. 

2. AR 30-2210: Paragraph 13a (6) is re- 
scinded and the following substituted there- 
for: 

13a(6) Rations due for individual enlisted 
persons authorized to mess separately will not 
be included in the ration return. 

By order of the Secretary of War: 

G. C. MARSHALL, 
Chief of Staff. 

Official: 

Rosert H. DUNLOP, 
Brigadier General, Acting the 
Adjutant General. 


ARMY REGULATIONS No. 35-4520 
MONEY ALLOWANCE 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., April 19, 1945. 
9. Separate rations: Enlisted men who are 
authorized by competent authority to mess 
separately are entitled to the commutation 
value of the ration, as announced in current 
War Department circulars, which will be paid 
on regular monthly pay rolls or supplemen- 
tal pay rolls. The period for which due will 
be shown in the remarks under the name 
of the individual concerned. See TM 14-502. 
By order of the Secretary of War: 
G. C. MARSHALL, 
Chief of Staff. 
Official: 
J. A. ULIO, 
Major General, The Adjutant General. 


ExHIsIr K 
ARMY REGULATIONS No. 210-10 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, December 20, 1940. 

POSTS, CAMPS, AND STATIONS ADMINISTRATION 

13. Quarters: (a) General.—The post com- 
mander will make all assignments of quar- 
ters, except that if the quarters for assign- 
ment to him personally are considered by 
him to be inadequate, the facts will be re- 
ported to the next superior commander for 
final determination and assignment. 

(b) For officers. 

(1) Assignment. 


« 7 . - 7 
(d) For noncommissioned officers (corpo- 
rals or higher). . 


(1) Noncommissioned officers entitled to 
quarters are not entitled to make selection 
thereof in accordance with their grade. Sub- 
ject to the restriction contained in (2) be- 
low, the post commander should make such 
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assignment of available quarters as he deems 
for the best interests of the service. 

(2) Due consideration should be given to 
the fact that certain quarters have been con- 
structed from funds appropriated by Con- 
gress for quarters for a specified class of non- 
commissioned officers, such as those of the 
Medical Department. 

By order of the Secretary of War: 

G. C. MARSHALL, 
Chief of Staff. 

Official: 

E. S. ADAMS, 
Major General, The Adjutant General. 


AR 210-10—CHANGEs No. 13 
POSTS, CAMPS, AND STATIONS ADMINISTRATION 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., January 8, 1944. 
AR 210-10, December 20, 1940, is changed as 
follows: 

13. Quarters: (a) General: The post com- 
mander will make all assignments of quar- 
ters, except that if the quarters for assign- 
ment to him personally are considered by 
him i2 be inadequate the facts will be re- 
ported to the next superior commander fo 
final determination and assignment. At 
posts, camps, and stations where no quar- 
ters for officers are maintained, the com- 
manding officer thereof will so advise th 
Office of the Fiscal Director, Army Service 
Forces, attention: Receipts and Disburse- 
ments Division, the Pentagon, Washington 
25, D. C. (see AR 35-4220). Amendatory 
report will be immediately furnished in cases 
where changing conditions render original 
report inaccurate. 

(b) For officers: 


* = * . . 


(d) For noncommissioned officers: 

(1) Noncommissioned officers entitled to 
quarters are not entitled to make selection 
thereof in accordance with their grade. Sub- 
ject to the restriction contained in (2) below, 
the post commander should make such as- 
signment of available quarters as he deems 
for the best interests of the service. When 
noncommissioned officers are assigned to oc- 
cupy any public quarters with their depend- 
ent, the monetary allowance in lieu of quar- 
ters (AR 35-4520) on account of such de- 
pendent will cease on the day of such assign- 
ment. 

(e) For civilians (more than American 
wives of enlisted men below staff sergeant 
get): The post commander may grant per- 
mission to servants and civilian employees 
to occupy such quarters as are available. 
The post commander will be responsible that 
payment for or reduction from salary of the 
value of such quarters is effected as pre- 
scribed in AR 35-3840. 

By order of the Secretary of War: 

G. C. MARSHALL, 
Chief of Staff. 

Official: 

J. A. ULIo, 
Major General, The Adjutant General. 


EXHIBIT L 


By way of further contrast between the 
Canadian armed services and the American 
armed services, Canada again shows more 
equitable and Christian concern for the 
family unit, fostering and encouraging it, in 
contrast with the American policy which 
shows no interest in the sacred relationship 
except for an overexaggerated, sentimental 
concern for those men who have two or three 
children and are in service, by way of the de- 
mobilization regulations. It is true that in 
America each child counts 12 points up to 3 
children; but the married man who through 
no fault of his own has no children, regard- 
less of how long married, receives no points 
toward the total required for discharge, and 
so is in no different position than a single 
man no matter ‘iow long the married man 
has been married. 
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However, in Canada, every married man as 
ot ‘March 31, *$45, regardless of children or 
no children, receives e grant of 20 percent cf 
his total discharge points to add onto his 
total points and so arriving at a grand total 
in determining his eligibilit, for discharge. 

But in America a narried man married on 
March 31, 1945, would get no extra points to 
add to his score for discharge purposes, un- 
less. he were blessed with children. 

By way of further contrast, the American 
Army gives an unmarried man who has an 
illegitimate child which he has by approved 
agreement, for as low # sum of $500 for a 
period of several years, agreed to support, a 
grant of 12 points toward discharge. Yes, 
this is understandable, for it fits into the rest 
of the pattern of discouraging normal family 
lif- and rewarding immoral conduct, which 
seems to be the policy of the American Army 
and Government. 

Question: Does America still think it is 
the moral leader of the world? The people 
of Newfoundland, who know of the reward 
for illegitimate children and no reward for 
marriage even 1 long standing, hardly admit 
it. The: put America just one small step 
ahead of atheistic Russia. 


EXHIBIT M 
Topay’s War NEws 
1. PACIFIC THEATER 


New YorK.—Optimistic over the current 
state of the Jap occupation, Lt. Gen. Robert 
L. Eichelberger (what a super an American 
general can be), commander of the Eighth 
Army, reiterated yesterday his proposal that 
the wives of officers and first three graders 
(staff sergeant or above) be permitted to 
join their husbands in Nippon. 

In explanation of his arbitrary limitations, 
he said that most enlisted men in the lower 
grades were too young to have wives (married 
men up to 38 years old were drafted without 
any hesitation. Is that too young to be mar- 
ried? And are all married officers older than 
that?) 

2. ASIATIC THEATER 

Shanghai: General Marshall, new Ameri- 
can envoy to China, stepped briskly from his 
silver C-54 transport plane at Shanghai's air- 
field yesterday afternoon ready to begin his 
admittedly difficult assignment—bringing 
peace and unity to China. 

Washington: With General Marshall about 
to try his hand at settling the problem of 

‘Chinese unity, the State Department aired 
America’s views on two other Asiatic trouble 
spots. 

Statements issued by the Department ex- 
pressed concern over Indonesia and hope that 
Dutch and Indonesian leaders soon could 
make peace and disclosed that the United 
States has several times asked Britain not to 
sign a peace treaty with Siam until British- 
American discussions on Siam are concluded. 

Tientsin: Six heavily bearded marines, who 
said they had been guests—under armed 
guard—of Chinese Communists for 38 days 
and once clashed with rifle-firing soldiers in 
a frustrated escape, returned Wednesday to 
this marine headquarters. They were given 
food parachuted by their buddies and were 
reported in good condition when they re- 
turned. 

3. OTHER NEWS 


WASHINGTON.—Congress passed a broad re- 
vision of the GI bill of rights on Wednesday, 
liberalizing the rules on loans and education 
for veterans. 

The most important changes made in the 
original law were removal of the requirement 
that tuition fees, unemployment compensa- 
tion, and defaults on loans be deducted from 
a future Federal bonus; increase in the sub- 
sistence allowance for GI students from $50 
to $65 monthly to individuals without de- 
pendents, and from $75 to $90 monthly to 
individuals having one or more dependents; 
removal of the age requirement on the edu- 





cation section of the law; increase in the 


Government loan guaranty from $2,000 to 
$4,000 


WASHINGTON .—President Truman yesterday 


" nominated five delegates and five alternates 


to the United Nations first General Assembly 
in London next month. 

Heading the list is Edward Stettinius, who 
was named chief United States delegate and 
America’s representative on the powerful 
World Security Council. Other delegates are 
Secretary of State James Byrnes, Senator 
Tom CONNALLY, Texas Democrat, Senator 
ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, Michigan Republican, 
and Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 

Plans call for the President to exercise 
power to direct the votes of the United States 
delegates, invoke economic sanctions against 
aggressors, and use American troops within 
quota limits to back up the decisions of the 
Security Council. 

WASHINGTON —The Senate unanimously 
approved a measure yesterday to cut red tape 
for the entry into the United States of wives 
whom servicemen married abroad. 

Washington: Eligible Army officers who 
have watched promotion pass them by now 
can make the grade before leaving the 
service. 

The War Department announced yester- 
day that officers up through lieutenant col- 
onel who have served long periods in grade 
and meet the requirements will be promoted 
on the first day of their terminal leave. 

The provision applies to lieutenants who 
have been in grade 18 months, captains and 
majors for 24 months, and lieutenant col- 
onels for 30 months. Fifty percent addi- 
tional credit is given for time overseas. To 
receive this promotion officers must have an 
efficiency index of not less than 40. 

Washington: Government fact-finding to 
settle labor disputes met crucial tests yes- 
terday in three far-reaching wage contro- 
versies—tests that may have an important 
bearing on legislation now before the Con- 
gress. 

Fact-finding boards in the General Motors 
and oil industry controversies face decisions 
which are fundamental, whether to consider 
@ company’s profits in recommending pos- 
sible wage increases. 

One of the chief provisions of the proposal 
submitted to the Congress by President Tru- 
man is to empower Government fact-finding 
boards to subpena company’s books in labor 
disputes. 

Detroit: As the Ford Motor Co. again sat 
down at the bargaining table to discuss wage 
demands of more than 100,000 Ford workers 
in the United States with the United Auto 
Workers Union, the strike across the river at 
the Ford plant in Windsor, Ont., ended after 
99 days—the longest walkout in Canadian 
labor history. The union members voted to 
return to work under the Government pro- 
posal to negotiate and if necessary arbitrate 
the dispute. 

Miami Beach: The International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union executive board ap- 
proved a resolution instructing all locals to 
extend their aid to war veterans in entering 
the trade whether prewar union members or 
not and to accept them as members without 
the payment of fees any time within 6 
months of discharge. 

Washington: Selective service halted the 
drafting of fathers Wednesday night. It also 
instructed local boards not to accept as 
volunteers fathers with three or more chil- 
dren. 

Washington: The Navy joined the Army in 
liberalizing its discharge procedure with cuts 
in point requirements for discharges for all 
personnel ranging from one to eight points 
effective January 1, January 15, and Febru- 
ary 2. 

New York: The buying public, apparently 
convinced that the best is none too good 
for the first peacetime Christmas in 5 years, 
is boosting gift buying to the highest levels 
in history. Sales records are being set all 
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over the country and Macy's in New York 
reported its highest single day's sales in his. 
tory as well as the $3,000,000 sales day this 
season—only once before has the store ever 
sold over $1,000,000 worth of goods in 1 day 
An exclusive fur shop reported a great de. 
mand for mink coats from $6,000 up. Eve. 
ning gowns costing $150 and more are 80 
popular that some stores cannot supply 
enough of them. 

Rio de Janeiro: American sailors on a good- 
will tour of South America were ordered to 
remain aboard the United States cruiser 
Little Rock at Santos as police investigateq 
clashes between some 350 seamen and an 
Brazilians Wednesday night at Sao Paulo. 

Police said rioting began when some sailor 
who had been drinking began lifting the 
skirt of a young woman standing in a bus 
line. Six Brazilians and several sailors were 
injured in the fighting in which firemen 
brought hoses into play to hold back the 
crowds. 

New York: More than 50,000 troops at three 
East coast ports during November in the 
world's greatest transoceanic movement in 
history, the American Merchant Marine In- 
stitute reported yesterday. Twelve GI's a 
minute went down the gangplanks at New 
York, Boston, and Hampton Roads during 
the month. 





Editorial by Hon. Kenneth Romney 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 12, 1946 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include an editorial written 20 
years ago by Hon. Kenneth Romney, Ser- 
geant at Arms of the House of Repre- 
sentatives for the Seventy-second, Sev- 
enty-third, Seventy-fourth, Seventy- 
fifth, Seventy-sixth, Seventy-seventh, 
Seventy-eighth, and Seventy-ninth Con- 
gresses. It is as applicable today as 
when published two decades ago. 

The editorial is as follows: 


THE SHRINE OF A NATION 


The log-cabin birthplace of Abraham Lin- 
coln, a shrine at which democracy will ever 
kneel and weep, is now the property of the 
United States Government. President Wil- 
son, speaking for the Government, accepted 
the magnificent memorial housing it in a 
speech of fine felicity and noble sentiment 

There is nothing in America so filled with 
inspiration as the Lincoln cabin. It is ten- 
anted with associations that overwhelm the 
senses, with thoughts that buoy the spirit, 
with sentiment that soothes the soul. It is 
a place of brooding reverence. 

Abraham Lincoln is the ripest fruit that 
the American democracy has borne. The 
genius of free government flowered fullest in 
him. He was the disciplined, tempered 
product of a people that is striving painfully 
to achieve the ideals of democracy, ideals 
that have their abode among the stars 
Probably he was the best that human gov- 
ernment can develop. 

A keen current philosopher, Winston 
Churchill, in his recent book, A Far Coun- 
try, declared that democracy is the great 
adventure of mankind. The truth of this is 
written across the history of the world. 
Democracy is indeed adventure, attended by 
all its trials, all its high fervors, all its 
anguish. And Abraham Lincoln was the 
great adventurer, who knew the pain, the 
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joy, the triumph of it; he led his people 
nearer their ideal than they had ever been 
before. 

We are glad that Lincoln came out of a 
cabin and that his birthplace was all but as 
lowly as that of Christ. It adds incalculably 
to our faith in America. It adds beauty and 
sublimity to the life picture he left us, the 
great picture that throws its tremendous 
shadow across the short history of out na- 
tional life. It encourages aspiring youth and 
gives dignity to honest poverty. It is the 
touch the master artist would have added to 
his career. 

Lincoln was disciplined for his tasks as few 
have been. Adversity pinched him. Sharp 
misery wore him toa the bone. Sorrow cut 
his face. Humility made a brother of him. 
But Nature stored his mind with uncanny 
wisdom, filled him with quaint conceits, mel- 
low humor and wonderful sympathy and led 
him on to his high mission in the world. 

President Wilson in his Hodgensville speech 
touched on Lincoln’s loneliness in these im- 
pressive words: 

“This strange child of the cabin kept com- 
pany with invisible things, was born into no 
intimacy but that of its own silently assem- 
bling and deploying thoughts.” 

A great unearthly figure, hearing voices 
none other hard, seeing visions no other 
eye beheld, having faith that would have 
broken in a heart less strong and bold. 

America will not last forever, unless history 
reverse itself. It will, unless the warning of 
history be heeded, follow the democracies of 
Greece, the Republic of Rome, the monarchies 
of modern times into that vast gulf we call 
the past, that vague, intangible realm where 
fact fades into fable, truth into legend. But 
when that distant age shall come, the stu- 
dent of history, looking back, will see the 
mighty figure of Lincoln standing serene and 
secure in a Nation founded on principles cf 
democratic government which with unerring 
vision he labored to establish and preserve 





Republican Form of Government Versus 
Democracy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 12, 1946 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
weeks, Ernie Adamson, chief counsel of 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, has seen fit to write to vari- 
ous progressive-minded individuals and 
Officials of liberal organizations argu- 
ments that there is no such thing as 
democracy acceptable in the United 
States. Mr. Adamson postulates that 
under the Constitution only a republi- 
can form of government is to be tol- 
erated, that our country was not or- 
ganized as a democracy, and that there 
is something dubious and questionable 
about the very word itself. I suggest 
that Mr. Adamson do a little further 
research in history and political philoso- 
phy. I suggest that a counsellor for a 
committee of Congress has gone far 
afield from his authority and rights in 
broadcasting letters throughout the 
United States, arguing against democ- 
racy. Think of it, Mr. Speaker. A com- 
mittee formed for the purpose of com- 
batting un-American activities and ipso 
facto, an exponent of American institu- 


tions, is permitting its chief counsel to 
excoriate citizens of the United States 
for following in the footsteps of Thomas 
Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, Woodrow 
Wilson, Franklin Roosevelt, because of 
their proclaimed devotion to democracy. 
What is there inherent in the word de- 
mocracy which should frighten us? Are 
we afraid of democracy? 

Recently the Veterans Against Dis- 
crimination, of New York City, an organ- 
ization comprised of thousands of war 
veterans and their families, received a 
letter from this same Adamson, in which 
said Adamson implied that the recipient 
organization was about to conduct a 
propaganda campaign against provisions 
in the Constitution, which, in itself, is an 
idiotic statement. By inference, that 
statement would indicate there was 
something reprehensible or criminal in 
an organization asking to change the 
Constitution or amend it by lawful 
means. FPecause the letter from Mr. 
Adamson is an amazing document, which 
should startle all students of American 
history, and because the reply of the Vet- 
erans Against Discrimination is devas- 
tating and pointed, I am including the 
letters herein below. They are as fol- 
lows: 


HOvSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
Washington, January 29, 1946. 
VETERANS AGAINST DISCRIMINATION, 
New York, N. Y. 

GENTLEMEN: Would you please be good 
enough to send me a list of your officers and 
your managing committee? 

Several of your circulars have been sent to 
us by citizens of your city, and I note that 
yo. refer to democracy several times. I 
wonder if you are sufficiently familiar with 
the history of the United States to be aware 
that this country was not organized as a de- 
mocracy, and that section 4 of article IV of 
the Constitution reads, in part, as follows: 
“The United States shall guarantee to every 
State in this Union a republican form of 
government.” 

Is it your purpose to ask for an amend- 
ment of the Constitution, or do you propose 
to conduct a propaganda campaign against 
the administration of the provisions of the 
Constitution? 

Yours very truly, 
ERNIE ADAMSON, 
Chief Counsel. 

VETERANS AGAINST DISCRIMINATION, 

New York, N. Y., February 1, 1946. 
Mr. ERNIE ADAMSON, 

Chief Counsel, House of Representa- 
tives, Committee on Un-American 
Activities, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Your letter of January 29 on be- 
half of the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities in which you take issue with 
Veterans Against Discrimination for the use 
of the word “democracy” is particularly 
shocking and outrageous in that it is directed 
to an organization composed of men and 
women who have just served this country 
through a bloody struggle for the preserva- 
tion and extension of democracy. 

The only interpretation which can be put 
on your letter is that the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities is now publicly 
on record as opposing the democracy for 
which Americans have always fought and in 
which millions of American men and women 
believe as the fundamental principle of our 
Government. 

Veterans Against Discrimination would like 
to ask you, Mr. Adamson, whether the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities intends to 
investigate every organization which believes 
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in America as a democracy. Is it the pur- 
pose of the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities to propagandize against democracy? 
Does the committee propose to change our 
democratic form of government? 

These are the words of our late Com- 
mander in Chief, Franklin D. Roosevelt: “Al- 
ways the heart and soul of our country will 
be the heart and the soul of the common 
man—the men and women who never have 
ceased to believe in democracy * * *.” 

Men discharged from the United States 
Army were told by Gen. George C. Marshall: 
“Start being a leader as soon as you put on 
civilian clothes. If you see intolerance and 
hate, speak out against them. Make your 
individual voices heard, not for selfish things 
but for honor and decency among men, 
for the rights of all people.” 

This statement by General Marshall has 
become the preamble of the constitution of 
Veterans Against Discrimination. Our ac- 
tive campaigns against the Fascist policies 
of the New York Daily News is one phase of 
our continuing fight for democracy. We will 
continue to press for the establishment of 
a permanent Federal Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Commission and for other legislation 
which will, through the elimination of dis- 
crimination, “promote the general welfare 
and secure the blessings of liberty.” 

On behalf of the Veterans Against Dis- 
crimination, we emphatically refute the 
Committee on Un-American Activities’ in- 
terpretation of democracy and its claim 
that the United States is not a democracy. 
Inasmuch as the Committee on Un-American 
Activities was empowered by Congress only 
to investigate subversive and un-American 
activities, it has no right to question the 
activities of the Veterans Against Discrimi- 
nation. 

Your letter and the insinuations contained 
in it constitute a flagrant and unforgivable 
insult to all the millions of American men 
and women who served to protect our democ- 
racy. 

Sincerely, 
LAWRENCE RIVKIN, 
Chairman. 
BERNARD Moss, 
Executive Secretary. 


A letter discussing this same subject 
matter issued by the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union reveals the attitude of this 
great organization, which is the chief 
protagonist in America of the Bill of 
Rights, with reference to the amazing 
attitude shown by this man, Adamson. 
The ACLU letter is as follows: 

AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION, 
New York City, February 8, 1946 
To the Members of the House of Represent- 
atives: 

Ladies and gentlemen, the following let- 
ter addressed to the Speaker of the House 
should be of interest to you: 

Feeruary 8, 1946 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
" Speaker of the House of Representatives 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: The standing Commit- 
tee of the House on Un-American Activities 
has employed a chief counsel, Ernie Adam- 
son, who in the committee's name is engag- 
ing in what seems to us both improper and 
absurd activities 

The latest exhibit to be called to our at- 
tention is a letter under date of January 
29, addressed to the Veterans Against Dis- 
crimination, New York City, which reads 
as follows: 

“GENTLEMEN: Would you please be good 
enough to send me a list of your officers 
and your maraging committee? 

“Several of your circulars have been sent 
to us by citizens of your city and I note 
that you refer to democracy several times 
IL wonder if you are sufficiently familiar 
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with the history of the United States to be 
aware that this country was not organized 
as a democracy, and that section 4 of ar- 
ticle IV of the Constitution reads in part 
as follows: “The United States shall guar- 
antee to every State in this Union a repub- 
lican form of government.’ 

“Is it your purpose to ask for an amend- 
ment of the Constitution or do you propose 
to conduct a propaganda Campaign against 
the administration of the provisions of the 
Constitution? 

“Yours very truly, 
“ERNI£ ADAMSON, 
“Chief Counsel.” 

The clear implication of this amazing 
letter is that the advocacy of democracy is 
un-American and that any organization 
committed to it is properly subject to House 
investigation. It would also logically follow 
that undemocratic movements* are Ameri- 
can. This sort of nonsense would justify in- 
vestigating even the Democratic Party. One 
wonders whether the chief counsel is pre- 
pared to revile the works of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Andrew Jackson, Woodrow Wilson, and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt among the other 
illustrious leaders of American democracy, 
who constantly use that word to describe the 
United States. 

We are not concerned with silly semantics 
but with the gross impropriety of such in- 
quiries, which reflect upon the good sense and 
good faith of a House committee and thus 
upon the House itself. Taken together with 
other recent activities by the committee, or 
Officially on its behalf, the conclusion is 
inescapable that the conception of un- 
Americanism which dominates the commit- 
tee is contrary to our principles and tradi- 
tions. While we are wholly in favor of the 
utmost use of the congressional power of in- 
quiry, this committee has so abused it that 
its abolition is plainly justified on its record. 
Apparently no curb short of abolition can be 
put on it by the House. We earnestly urge 
your support of that course. 

We are, 

Very sincerely yours, 
JOHN HAYNES HOLMES, 
Chairman, Board of Directors. 
ARTHUR GARFIELD HAYS, 
General Counsel. 





Abraham Lincoln—Thaddeus Kosciusko 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A, FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 12, 1946 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, today 
we celebrate the birthday of a great 
American who fought without ceasing to 
preserve the Union, and to foster the true 
spirit of America—the spirit of freedom 
and liberty and justice for all. Our Na- 
tion’s debt to Lincoln, the great humani- 
tarian, is indelibly written in the history 
of our country and in the hearts of our 
countrymen. 

Today also marks the two hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of a man whose 
native land holds him in no less esteem 
than that which we Americans have for 
our great emancipator. I speak of an- 
other fighter for freedom and liberty, 
Thaddeus Kosciusko, who fought not 
only for the freedom and independence 
of his native Poland, but also for the 
freedom and independence of our own 
America. No greater contribution was 


made to the cause of American inde- 
pendence by any of those who came to 
our aid from foreign lands, than that of 
Kosciusko. I need only recall his part 
in the defeat of Burgoyne at Saratoga, 
and in the South Carolina campaign. 
The measure of his assistance may be 
gained from the fact that on October 13, 
1783, our Congress made him a brigadier 
general in the American Army. 

On this two hundredth birthday of 
Thaddeus Kosciusko we Americans are 
enjoying the independence for which he 
so fiercely fought. One may question 
whether his own native land is enjoying 
the independence which he vainly fought 
to gain for it during his eventful life. 
True, Poland is now free and independ- 
ent, but disquieting stories of political 
murders and Communist terrorism con- 
tinue to leak out of that devastated land. 
Such is our American debt to Poland, the 
land of our benefactor’s birth, that I 
strongly urge that we, as a Nation, con- 
tinue to exhibit the livelist concern in 
the welfare of Poland. Under various 
international agreements, we are com- 
mitted to guarantee free and unfettered 
elections in the liberated lands. I 
strongly urge that our State Department 
follow up Secretary Zyrnes’ remon- 
strances on the terrorism existing in Po- 
land, and throw the great weight of 
America behind the fight of all true 
Poles for a truly free Poland. 





Lincoln’s Last Message to the Thirty- 


eighth Congress, December 6, 1864 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 12, 1946 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I know 
that it will be interesting and valuable to 
the Members of this House and other 
readers of the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD to 
have before them a brief outline of the 
text of President Lincoln’s last message 
to the Congress. Its contents reveal 
that it lacks the usual gems of literary 
achievement which most of his state 
papers contained, but your reading of 
this outline will indicate the unusual 
variety and large number of subjects 
which he communicated to Congress 
about. Here it is: 

Fellow citizens of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, again the blessings of health 
and abundant harvests claim our profound- 
est gratitude to Almighty God. 

I. FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

The condition of our foreign affairs is rea- 

sonably satisfactory. 

Mexico: Theater of civil war. 

Costa Rica and Nicaragua: Transit route. 
Colombia: Intimate relations. 
Venezuela: New liberal institution. 
Peru and Spain: Civil war averted. 
Chile, Argentina, Bolivia, Costa Rica, 
Paraguay, San Salvador, and Haiti: Most 
friendly relations. 

7. Liberia: African slave trade. 

8. Europe: Overland telegraph. 

9. Great Britain: Ocean telegraph. 
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10. Egypt, Barbary powers: Satisfactory re. 
lations. 

11. China: Rebellion suppressed. 

12. Japan: Friendship for United States. 

13. Foreign merchants: Contraband trade. 

14. Brazilian and British ports: Politica) 
Gifficulty. 

15. Great Britain: Treaty adjustments. 

16. Canada: Reciprocity treaty. 

17. European states: Immigrants, 


I. FINANCIAL AFFAIRS 


The financial affairs of the Government 
have been successfully administered during 
the last year. 

1. Increased taxation proposed by Con- 
gress. 

2. Receipts during war, $1,394,796,007.62, 

Disbursements, same basis, $1,298,05¢- 
101.89. 

Balance in Treasury, $96,739,905.73. 

. Source of receipts. 

. Disbursements for civil service. 
. The public debt, $1,740,690,489.49. 
- National banking system. 


Til. REPORTS 


1, Secretary of War. A document accom- 
panying message. (See conclusion of ad- 
dress.) 

2. Secretary of Navy: 

(a) 671 vessels carrying 461 guns. 

(b) 51,000 men in naval service. 

(c) Total expenditures from March 4, 1861, 
to November 1, 1864, $238,64'7,262.35. 

(d) Construction of navy yard. 

(e) New rank of vice admiral. 

3. Postmaster General: 

(a) Postal revenues for year, $12,438,253.78, 

(b) Expenditures, $12,644,786.20. 

(c) Deficit, $206,532.42. 

(d) Ocean mail steamships. 

IV. SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 
Population scarcely been checked. 
Admission of Nevada consumated. 

. Territories show rapid growth. 
Public lands, 4,221,342 acres located. 
. Pacific railroad 

. Minerals mined valued at $100,000,000. 
. Reorganization of Indian system. 

. Pensions for soldiers and sailors. 

. District of Columbia institutions. 


V. AGRICULTURE 
Peculiarly, the people’s department. 
VI. CONDUCT OF WAR 
1. All important lines and positions stead- 
ily advanced. 


2. General Sherman's operations most re- 
markable feature. 


VII. ORGANIZING LOYAL STATE GOVERNMENTS 


1. Arkansas and Louisiana successful. 

2. Missouri, Kentucky, and Tennessee at 
work. 

3. Maryland, completely successful. “The 
genius of rebellion will no more claim Mary- 
land. Like another foul spirit, being driven 
out, it may seek to tear her, but it will woo 
her no more.” 
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VIII. SLAVERY 

1. Proposed amendment to Constitution: 

(a) “I venture to recommend the recon- 
sideration and passage of the measure a’ the 
present session.” 

(b) “The common end is the maintenance 
of the Union, and among the means to secure 
that end—constitutional amendment.” 

IX. POPULAR ELECTIONS 

1. Most reliable indication of public pur- 
pose. 

2. No candidate for any office whatever, 
high or low, has ventured to seek votes on 
the avowal that he was for giving up the 
Union. 

3. Election proved we do not approach ex- 
haustion in manpower. 

X. NEGOTIATION FOR PEACE WITH INSURGENTS 


1. It is an issue which can only be tried 
by war, and decided by victory. 
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2. They can at any moment have peace 
by laying down their arms and submitting 
to the national authority under the Con- 
stitution. 

3. The executive power itself would be 
greatly diminished by the cessation of ac- 
tual war. 

4. The door of pardon and amnesty has 
been for a full year open to all except such 
as were not in condition to make free 
choice. 

5. I repeat the declaration made a year 
ago that while I remain in my present po- 
sition I shall not attempt to retract or 
modify the emancipation proclamation nor 
shall I return to slavery any person who is 
free by the terms of that proclamation, or 
by any of the acts of Congress. 

If the people should, by whatever mode 
or means, make it an executive duty to re- 
enslave such persons, another, and not I, 
must be their instrument to perform it. 

In stating a single condition of peace, l 
mean simply to say that the war will cease 
on the part of the Government whenever 
it shall have ceased on the part of those 
who began it. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 





America’s Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN J. BUSHFIELD 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 13 (legislative day 
of Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, on 
January 25 the senior Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. WILLIS] delivered an address 
on the subject America’s Foreign Policy, 


at the Mayflower Hotel, in the city of. 


Washington, before the American Coali- 
tion. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


It is apparent that America’s foreign policy 
is the last thing many Americans want to dis- 
cuss, or think about, today. The average man 
is occupied with many other problems—in- 
flation, strikes. making enough money to keep 
body and soul together and to keep the chil- 
dren well fed and adequately clothed. Be- 
Sides, the war is now over, many say, and 
there will be no need to worry about foreign 
policy unless another war threatens. 

Nothing is so interesting to a people—just 
before a war—as foreign relations. But, to 
our great hurt, the vast majority of the peo- 
ple lose interest in the subject once the war 
is decided. Yet, the best time for every 
American to think of foreign policy is right 
now, right after the most destructive war in 
world history, for the decisions that are made 
today will determine the road we shall fol- 
low for years to come. If, through lack of 
public knowledge of the issues, if through de- 
cisions made without understanding and en- 
dorsement of the people, the foreign policy of 
our Nation is faulty this year and next year, 
then the results several years from now will 
be disastrous. A careless people today may 
be an angry and disillusioned nation to- 
morrow. 

Every Senator, I am sure, gives a dispro- 
portionate share of his time to thinking 
about America’s foreign policy, for it has been 
apparent for many years that wars are more 
costly than depressions, natural catastro- 
phes, and carelessness combined. And when 
I have considered that the stupidity of men— 

nen here and men of all other nations— 


have made wars possible at all in our life- 
time, I have been aghast at the price we have 
paid for our stupidity. 

Therefore, I do not hesitate to say that the 
subject of foreign policy is America’s most 
pressing problem today, even in view of the 
admittedly crucial problems on the home 
front. 

In my judgment, America’s foreign policy 
today must be based on four essential points: 

First. The creation of an American foreign 
policy that is so clear and understandable 
that ne who runs may read and understand 
it, both in America and in nations whose 
peoples hitherto have had different concepts 
from ours. It must be America’s own foreign 
policy and not a mere duplication of some 
other nation’s. 

Second. That this foreign policy preserve 
the Monroe Doctrine as our guiding lamp 
toward freedom from interference in this 
hemisphere by nations of other parts of the 
world. 

Third. That this foreign policy be clearly 
based in justice for all peoples and all na- 
tions, including those people who are living 
in restraint under governments of our allies, 
as well as those people who lived in serfdom 
under our enemies. 

Fourth. The strengthening of our Ameri- 
can system of representative government at 
home and continued emphasis on promoting 
the health, physical resources, and comfort- 
able living of our own people. 

Let me discuss those points in greater de- 
tail. First: The creation of an American 
foreign policy so clear and understandable 
that all our citizens, as well as peoples of 
other lands, may understand it. 

The more I have studied foreign policy, the 
more convinced I have become that if the 
United States is ever going to make progress 
toward eliminating wars, and the causes of 
wars, it is going to be done through the 
prompting of an enlightened populace, an 
aware people. No real progress is going to 
be made in carrying out our American ideals 
abroad until the vast masses of cur own peo- 
ple understand clearly the issues at stake in 
every instance. 

The prime requisite to help the people un- 
derstand, of course, is simplicity and clarity 
in the words of our diplomats. We must see 
to it that the words used to tell the people 
of our foreign adventures are not meaning- 
less, or subject to varying interpretations. 

Just take the simple word “democracy,” 
which is used so blithely by our Secretary of 
State, James F. Byrnes. The same word is 
used b: Stalin and Molotov. But does Byrnes 
mean the same thing when he says the word 
“democracy” as Molotov means when he says 
it? Every thinking person knows that the 
two men, while using the same word, are 
thinking of two entirely different concepts. 

When, as in the case of Bulgaria, the Rus- 
sians claim that “democracy” has been in- 
augurated, they see no reason why they can- 
not use the word to apply to a system in 
which only one political party was allowed on 
the ballot. What a travesty. Yet, our Secre- 
tary of State does not tell our people that 
when he speaks of democracy he means a 
representative government, a republican form 
of government as defined by innumerable 
historians through the decades. He lets 
Molotov use the word “democracy” again and 
again unchallenged, when Molotov, of course, 
is really referring to a new form of tyranny 
which has been fastened on the people of 
Russia for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury and now is being fastened on Estonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Rumania, Bulgaria, Po- 
land, Finland, and many another bit of ter- 
ritory that has fallen within the orbit of 
Soviet Russia. 

The people of America want to cooperate 
with other nations in building for a just and 
enduring peace. The people, I know, want 
to work with the United Nations Organiza- 
tion, and they will do everything within rea- 
son to help it succeed where other attempts 
have failed for centuries past. 
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The people will not be hoodwinked. They 
do not want to be included in a system of 
big-power politics which ignores and scuttles 
the rights of individual citizens by the mil- 
lions in nation after nation, and which will 
bring disaster when the balance of power 
shifts. 

In many cases, of course, we have a firm 
policy, but in others we have no policy at all. 
In China, as we know, we are actively on the 
side of the men who are fighting the growth 
of communism. Yet in eastern Europe it 
appears that we are encouraging the Commu- 
nists. Frankly our policy in the American 
section of occupied Germany is so obscure 
today that I do not believe anyone can tell 
what are our Nation’s aims there. 

True, we have soldiers there, and certainly 
we have a great number of representatives 
of Government agencies and observers there, 
but whether we want a strong Germany, a 
weak Germany, whether we want Germany 
dismembered or unified again, or what our 
Government wants done with Germany and 
with Germans we have no way of knowing. 

Several days ago two prominent churchmen 
came to Washington after a journey in Europe 
and urged the President simply to allow 
church people in this country to send pack- 
ages of food to needy persons in Germany. 
They found the President woefully unin- 
formed or misinformed about the actual dis- 
tress in Germany and were astounded at his 
seeming lack of interest in seeing to it that 
old women and young children in Germany 
be permitted to receive gift packages donated 
by Americans, not help from the American 
Government. After all the old principle, “If 
thine enemy hunger, feed him,” is the best 
policy in building for peace in a new gen- 
eration. [Applause.] 

The people ought to be told what our De- 
partment of State plans for Germany. They 
ought to be told what this Department plans 
for the Far East, for the Near East, for all 
the sections of the earth in which there are 
trouble spots that may be breeding the germs 
of another war. Our soldiers will serve in 
those foreign areas with greater patience if 
they know something of the call for their 
sacrifice. 

There are those intellectuals who believe 
that foreign policy, as domestic policy, should 
be made by a few persons in the Depart- 
ment of State, or in the White House, who 
are supposed to have some kind of magic 
power which gives to them the immediate 
and correct answer to all our varied prob- 
lems. But I cannot help thinking of that 
masterful quotation from the Federalist Pa- 
pers, in which Hamilton wrote: 

“The history of human conduct does not 
warrant that exalted opinion of human vir- 
tue which would make it wise in a nation to 
commit interests of so delicate and momen- 
tous a kind, as those which concern its 
intercourse with the rest of the world, to the 
sole disposal of a magistrate created and cir- 
cumstanced as would be a President of the 
United States.” 

The second point in my foreign policy for 


America—preservation of the Monroe Doc- 
trine—may sound ancient in these days of 
atomic energy, but I would remind you and 


al' Americans that Russia does not find 
the principle ancient. It was pointed out 
by a well-known columnist only last week 
that while Stalin appears to be paying lip 
service to the United Nations Organization 
General Assembly in London, Russia con- 
tinues playing a lone hand where her vital 
interests seem to be affected. Russia goes 
right ahead lapping up new territories and 
proclaiming what amounts to a modern ver- 
sion of the Monroe Doctrine for Europe and 
Asia 

The United States must make it crystal- 
clear at all times today and tomorrow and 
for many a day to come, I think, that the 
Monroe Doctrine is still the policy of this 
Nation in regard to this hemisphere. [Ap- 
plause.}] It has been reinforced by the sup- 


port of many of our southern neighbors. 
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There are those who say that the United 
States already is making this clear, and that 
the Monroe Doctrine works today as ever. 
Generally, I would agree, but there are in- 
creasing signs that Russia would like to 
increase its influence in Latin America, tak- 
ing the place of the Nazi influence which 
we all know was in great evidence there be- 
fore and in the first phase of the late war. 

Not many months ago, I saw a most in- 
teresting news dispatch in the New York 
Times relating how the Soviet Embassy in 
Cuba and Soviet representation generally in 
many other Latin-American nations had in- 
creased greatly in the past 10 years, in fact, 
out of all proportion to actual Russian fi- 
nancial interests tn those countries. It oc- 
curred to me, as I know it will occur to 
every thoughtful American, that our De- 
partment of State can never be too watch- 
ful, can never tell us, the people, too quickly 
of factors, such as this one, pointing toward 
an unusual interest of any foreign power in 
an American Republic. 

My third point—that our foreign policy 
be clearly based in justice for all peoples 
and all nations—must be the keystone of 
our foreign relations. Unless this Nation, at 
present the most powerful physically in the 
history of the world, uses its position of 
leadership to see that men everywhere are 
given justice under law, that all nations, 
large and small, act with mercy and justice 
toward other nations, we will have wasted 
the blood of the men who fell so valiantly 
in the late war. 

Justice, as we know, is not just a beautiful 
concept: it is a code by which men live and 
move and have their being. Freedom is a 
quality of an individual, rather than of a 
nation. No matter how much we might talk 
of justice in America, we would not have 
it if one citizen were denied the right of 
trial by jury, of the writ of habeas corpus, 
of the right to have his home free from il- 
legal search and seizure. 

Likewise, no matter how much we prate 
of international justice, we know that we do 
not have it as long as the people of one coun- 
try unjustly remain under the bondage of 
another. We know that there can be justice 
under law for none unless there is justice 
under law for all. It is to be ardently hoped 
that when the assembly of UNO gets through 
the preliminaries and really gets down to 
business, these problems of the small na- 
tions will receive prior consideration. As a 
man is Judged by his smallest habits, so 
that organization will be judged by its mani- 
festation of interest, or lack of interest, in 
these so-called small problems, which alto- 
gether make up the one big problem facing 
the world. 

We Americans love peace; yes. 
desperately and cling to it. But we want 
peace with justice for all. We know, as no 
other people know, that if peace is not based 
on justice it is built on the shifting sands 
of expediency and that it will not, it cannot, 
be a lasting peace. 

My final point—the strengthening of our 
American system of representative govern- 
ment and promoting our own continued 
strength—can hardly be challenged by any 
of our citizens. We hear it said so often 
that America has come to leadership in the 
family of nations and that all nations look 
to America to lead them out of the confusion 
which seems to have fastened itself upon 
present-day international relationships. The 
greatest nations of the world cried to Amer- 
ica to save them when their freedom was 
at the point of destruction. America re- 
sponded magnificently. This Nation sent 
the best of her youth into the war and gave 
more than 300,000 of her choicest young men, 
poured out the products of her mines, her 
oil wells, her factories, and her treasure 
unstintingly in the warfare against totali- 
tarianism. There is no question in our 
minds that to America belongs the credit 


We seek it 


for saving the world, although this credit 
may be begrudgingly recognized by other 
nations. 

And why was America able to do this? 
The answer to that question is, because of 
the peculiar genius of our system of repre- 
sentative government. It was through that 
system that we have been able to out pro- 
duce all our enemies as well as all our friends 
because here in America labor and industry 
have been free from the heavy hand of bu- 
reaucratic control for the most part during 
all our long, glorious history. Our very free- 
dom has made us strong, developing in our 
citizens all-the latent potentialities in man 
in the field of science, education, the arts, 
and industrial “know how.” We owe it not 
only to our own land but to civilization itself 
to see that America remains strong. 

But while we recognize this fact—that 
America must be strong; and most Ameri- 
cans pay lip service to the ideal, we know 
that many persons, some in high authority, 
imagine that we can make America strong 
by depleting our natural resources and dilut- 
ing our freedoms with totalitarian concepts 
taken from nations we saved or destroyed. 
They tell us that by giving our material re- 
sources to other lands, we are making it pos- 
sible for the other nations to regain strength 
and to become better customers of ours. 

Theoretically, and on paper, this sounds 
wonderful, but unless there is constant 
supervision by our Nation over the economy 
of other nations, and no one urges that, it 
will not be possible. I doubt that, in’ the 
long run we will ever make a penny net 
profit—in cash or good will—from any such 
sleight-of-hand international transactions. 
Export businesses here and there undoubt- 
edly will prosper through our Government 
waste, but the end result will be a net loss to 
the citizens of the Nation as a whole. 

There can be no real and lasting progress 
by the various nations we thus attempt to 
help unless there is a basic change in the 
character of the inhabitants of the various 
lands and a change in their government 
structures. It is useless for us to contribute 
funds and materials to governments which 
have nothing in common with ours and 
whose leaders look with contempt upon our 
ideals of freedom. 

Just as an individual does not gain in moral 
caliber and intrinsic worth through receiving 
charity indefinitely, so the other nations of 
the world will never put forth their best ef- 
forts to feed and clothe their own people and 
then to increase their real wealth as long as 
they know that Unicle Sam will bail them 
out of their dfficulties from time to time. 
We should serve notice on the world that we 
will give aid to the suffering and export food 
for the needy, that we wil] export ideas that 
can be used to make real wealth, that we will 
be glad to export a résumé of our history and 
our form of government which made such a 
glorious history possible, but that beyond 
these essentials, there isn’t much else we 
can do. Our humanitarianism demands that 
we help see that no one starves, but it does 
not obligate us to see to it that people live 
comfortably for years at the expense of the 
American taxpayer, without working out 
their own economic salvation the hard way. 
[ Applause. ] 

As James Madison wrote in the Federalist 
Papers, “every man who loves peace, every 
man who loves his country, every man who 
loves liberty, ought to have it ever before his 
eyes, that he may cherish in his heart a due 
attachment to the Union of America, and be 
able to set a due value on the means of pre- 
serving it.” 

If we have a due attachment to our Union, 
and have set a due value on the means of 
preserving it, we certainly have recognized 
that not for always can the wealth of Amer- 
ica be dissipated without bringing to us in- 
creased inflation, fewer goods, and eventual 
shortages in this land of supposedly per- 
petual plenty. 
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Religion, Common Sense, and the 
Race Question 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, February 9 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, Rey. A. 
Powell Davies, pastor of All Souls 
Church, Washington, D. C., delivered 
an able address on January 13, 1946, the 
title of which was “Religion, Common 
Sense, and the Race Question.” I ask 
unanimous consent to have the address 
printed in the Recorp. 

I have an estimate from the Public 
Printer that the address wil! take two 
and one-half pages of the Rrecorp and 
will cost $130. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Whenever human beings are faced with a 
persistently difficult problem, they apparently 
try to do one of three things with it—forget 
it, misrepresent it, or sentimentalize about 
it. The thing they are utterly reluctant to 
do is to understand it. 

There may be several reasons for this atti- 
tude. One might be that understanding a 
difficult problem is prone to be laborious, and 
the human mind is characteristically lazy. 
Another doubtless is that understanding 
often brings a change of outlook, and most 
people prefer their outlook to remain what 
it is. Then there are the crystallized opin- 
ions, emotionally loaded, which in other peo- 
ple we identify as prejudices (in ourselves, 
we try not to identify them). We do not 
like to lose the shelter and protection which 
prejudice so promptly and dependably af- 
fords. Moreover, we do not want to think 
effectively because effective thinking often 
leads to doing something, and we are more 
afraid of that than of all the other things 
combined. For in dealing with difficult prob- 
lems doing something is very apt to lead to 
trouble. And trouble is a thing we are eager 
to avoid. 

When someone tells us that unless we 
brave out the trouble at the beginning, it is 
certain to grow worse before it catches up 
with us at the end, we feel resentful. We 
do not like to hear that trouble will catch 
up with us, not because we believe other- 
wise, but because we want to keep the 
thought of it suppressed. And so, as I say, 
we try to keep the problem out of sight. 

If this is impossible, then we try to make 
it seem a different problem than it is; we 
do this in one of two ways, or perhaps in 
both. We misrepresent it: that is to say, 
we make it appear that nothing can be done 
about it, or that nothing ought to be done, 
or if something can and should, then very 
little. Or perhaps we make suggestions s0 
extreme and drastic that no one could pos- 
sibly hope to adopt them, Although this is 
done from an opposite point of view, the 
result is the same: and so sometimes, but 
not always, is the motive. It provides a vir- 
tuous feeling inexpensively. 

If, however, we are of another tempera- 
ment, we take the whole problem to our 
hearts and sentimentalize about it. The 
outcome of this is vague promises in beauti- 
ful language—promises which soon become 
ironical, while the lovely language festers 
and becomes a sickening jest. 
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All this is folly. Mature minds should 
look upon it as beneath them. Moreover, it 
is certain that important problems will resist 
this childish treatment and insist upon re- 
sponsible solutions. In the end, it is im- 
possible to forget such problems, disastrous 
to misrepresent them, and recklessly stupid 
to sentimentalize about them. This is now 
the case with the race question. 

If we are ever to gain control of the prob- 
lems of race relationship and adjust them 
in such a way that they do not bring us to 
calamity, that time is now. Notice that I 
said gain control of these problems, I did not 
say solve them. In my opinion, no one is 
entitled to a hearing on this question who 
does not understand that full solutions will 
not come until the races of mankind are 
indistinguishable. Until, in short, there is 
no race problem. As long as there are races, 
there will be race problems. In the same 
way that as long as there are young and old, 
there will be problems between the genera- 
tions, and as long as there are men and 
women, there will be problems between the 
sexes. The very fact of difference makes for 
problems. Therefore, I say, until the racial 
differences are gone, there will be one degree 
or another of difficulty. This is a basic fact 
of human nature—indeed, of the nature of 
all living things—and it is dishonest not to 
reckon with it. 

History records no instance, so far as I 
am aware, of two or more races inhabiting 
the same territory for a considerable length 
of time without the race problem being 
ultimately solved either through absorp- 
tion or extermination. My assumptions, 
therefore, are the following: First, that this 
will continue to happen and that absorp- 
tion will be the final method of solution; 
second, that it will not happen very promptly, 
the resistance of all races being generally 
strong against it; third, that until it does, 
race problems will not be fully solved but 
only increasingly reconciled, adapted, and 
adjusted. In saying this, I am thinking not 
only of race problems in America but 
throughout the world, and I recognize that 
in this larger sense, the white race has been 
dominant for less than 500 years and is clearly 
a minority. 

I repeat, then, that if ever we are to gain 
control of race problems, and adjust them 
in such a way that they do not bring us to 
disaster, the time is now. And if anyone 
thinks that adjustment, as against solution, 
means only something slight and inconsid- 
erable, he has not begun to understand the 
urgency of present needs. At the moment, 
we are in the position of the driver of an 
automobile with faulty brakes, careening 
along somewhat bumpily and steering rather 
crazily, but for the time being down a fairly 
gentle grade. Soon, the grade will be steeper, 
much steeper, and we shall be helpless unless 
by then we have gained control. 

And this is true, not only here at home, 
but everyhere throughout the world. Noth- 
ing is more short-sighted than to think of 
the race question as a local problem or a 
national problem, or as a series of unrelated 
problems. It is one of the all-inclusive 
problems of the age, a universal problem, 
and, as such, entirely inescapable. What 
was the doctrine that started Hitler on the 
path to Armageddon? Surely, the doctrine 
of a master race. Hitler’s intention was to 
bring about a racial hierarchy, Germans on 
top, other white peoples on a series of de- 
Scending levels immediately below, and the 
other races of the world at the bottom. This 
was Hitler’s attempt at adjustment and we 
know what it cost us to overthrow it. 

That was across the Atlantic. Across the 


Pacific, the Japanese were trying a similar 
plan. They intended, first, to be the masters 
of the Orient, then, later, of the world. Their 
ropaganda was not entirely ineffective. 
ere is a population of one and a quarter 
billions in the Par East, ell increasingly ra- 
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cially conscious. We might pass on from 
there to the Middle East, and then to Arabia 
and Africa. We might allow our thoughts to 
linger for a fleeting instant in Central and 
South America. Wherever we look—no mat- 
ter where—the question of race relationships 
is one of the liveliest, most entangling, most 
tenacious problems of the modern age. And 
whatever is done about it in one place has 
instant repercussions in every other place 
throughout the world. This, as I see it, is a 
fact to keep in mind—to keep quite zealously 
in mind. Unless we wish to suffer the conse- 
quences, in this as in other things, of a course 
of action which is summed up in the rather 
grim and gloomy phrase, “too little, too late.” 

Let us therefore recognize that the race 
question is not something conjured up by 
agitators, or harebrained radicals, or vision- 
ary idealists—disagreeable people who are so 
inconsiderate as to be willing to make us un- 
comfortable. The race question arises be- 
cause mankind, to begin with, is of several 
different races, because these races are in 
contact with each other, because they are 
competitive, and finally because they now 
must live together, dependent upon each 
other, in a single world community. The 
race prejudice and injustice of the past, if 
it continues, will surely prove ruinous in 
the future. And all this, I say, is not pro- 
duced by agitation, or made controversial by 
people who want to do something about it; it 
is a part of the situation as we find it, and 
people who want to do something about it— 
something sufficient to the need—are the 
only people who are showing any under- 
standing of it, or who take a prudent attitude 
toward it. 

The notion that prudence consists in doing 
nothing about a problem because it is trou- 
blesome and urgent is both shocking and 
fantastic. Do we do nothing about a general 
conflagration because our own particular 
house is not as yet on fire? Do we go on 
doing nothing when the sparks are falling 
on our roof? Do we do nothing until it is 
too late to do anything? My own idea of 
prudence, I must confess, is to act promptly, 
adequately, and responsibly, and the more 
troublesome the problem the more necessary 
is such a course of action. 

Now the title of this sermon promises that 
the subject will be treated at the level of 
common sense, and that is what I have been 
trying todo. It also promises, however, that 
the treatment will be religious. Let me say 
at once that I see no opposition between the 
two. Common sense that ignores the claims 
of conscience and makes no recognition of 
religious values is too shallow to be really 
common sense. The prophets of all ages 
have given us warnings that in the end were 
always recognized as common sense. Some- 
times the recognition came too late. But 
still, it was common sense. The Golden Rule 
is common sense. Justice is common sense. 
All that a true religion asks is always com- 
mon sense. On the other hand, when reli- 
gion—or something that calls itself reli- 
gion—offers us misty, vague emotions instead 
of something real, what we are getting is 
not religion, and neither is it common sense. 
When we are told to love our black brothers 
and brown brothers and yellow brothers, just 
as we love ourselves, without being told to 
put it into practice, we are being cheated of 
the meaning of religion, and accepting some- 
thing trivial and sentimental. 

Religion is not a veil between ourselves 
and facts; religion is the strength to handle 
facts. Of course, it’s dangerous. If Jesus 
had never cleansed the temple, if he had 
only talked about it vaguely, probably noth- 
ing would have happened to him. The au- 
thorities would have left him alone. They 
might even have encouraged him to talk, for 
he talked interestingly. But on the other 
hand, the religion of Jesus would have been 
dead, too. Killed by Jesus, because when he 
had the chance to do something, he left it 
undone, And while it was dangerous for 
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Jesus to cleanse the temple, it was still 
more dangerous to allow the temple to go 
on in the same old way. That is what the 
people did—after Jesus was out of the way. 
And in a few years, just as Jesus had told 
them, the temple was destroyed. When it 
comes to dangers, the weighing of the greater 
against the less is not only good religion, if 
people had the intelligence to see it, they 
would know that it is also common sense. 

At the level, then, of candid, genuine reli- 
gion, which is also the level of common sense, 
what should our attitude to the race ques- 
tion be? I cannot within the compass of 
this single sermon take up its international 
aspects, or even all its national and domes- 
tic aspects. I cannot take up, just now, the 
anti-Semitic question. I must concentrate 
upon the Negro question. I do so because 
in the United States this is the most urgent 
of our racial problems, as it surely is in 
Washington. 

At the present time, taking advantage of 
the opportunities brought about through the 
war, our Negro fellow citizens are asking for 
equality. They mean not only equal treat- 
ment as a separate people but equal treat- 
ment in common with all people. They ask 
for equal economic status. They want a 
chance for better kinds of work, for more 
important positions. They seek equality 
in living space, in enfranchisement, in public 
life, in cultural pursuits, in education. In 
addition, they resist most kinds of segrega- 
tion, 

Now, what is the justice, the spiritual va- 
lidity, the common sense of this? Surely, 
there is no one who would honestly and 
openly declare himself against it. 

I admit that if I were a Negro I would 
try to understand white people rather cir- 
cumspectly. I would counsel other Negroes 
to remember caution and restraint. There 
is always the risk of losing everything—at 
least in this particular generation—-bv try- 
ing to get too much at once. If I were a 
Negro I would say to other Negroes, some- 
thing like this: “White people, at every step, 
must be given a little time. Not too much 
time, of course, or they will take all the time 
there is. But still, a little time. Because 
white people do not adjust to uncomfortable 
changes as easily as colored people do. They 
do not adjust to them easily, even when 
no racial question is involved.” I might say 
that, and I might add this: “That many 
times when white people seem to be dis- 
criminating against Negroes, they are really 
discriminating against poverty. This is far 
from being a virtue, but still, it changes the 
picture quite a little. White people forget 
that the conditions Negroes must endure do 
not always encourage cleanliness and good 
civic behavior and social hygiene. And co 
they sometimes get confused. They are 
afraid of things that are not particularly 
racial, and they mix them up with things 
that are.” And I might conclude: “Do not 
strive for mere rhetorical victories, or put 
first the most difficult kinds of equality. 
Negroes, too, insist, among themselves, upon 
preserving social layers, one above another: 
and so they must realize how resistant white 
people also are about such things. Try to 
make equality substantial. Seek it first in 
economic justice, in a higher income, in 
access to better jobs; seek it in equal housing 
conditions, opportunity of equal health, equal 
hygiene, equal education. Then, with these 
things in hand, other adjustments will come 
more readily.” This, I think, would be com- 
mon sense for me to talk, if I were a Negro— 
and as it involves forbearance, patience, and 
restraint, it might be good religion, too. 

But then, of course, I am nota Negro. And 
so I must say to myself and to other white 
people, “The time has come for justice for 
the Negro people—for all non-white people, 
both here and everywhere. It is not common 
sense to resent it, because resentment will 
only increase the difficulties. It is common 
sense to know that the Negro claim is a just 
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one. It has never been shown scientifically 
that there is any such thing as a superior 
race. It has been shown that only tragedy 
results when people of one inheritance or 
color try to dominate another. There is noth- 
ing but disaster in holding to the notion of 
@ master race. It is good common sense— 
and good religicn—to start all your thinking 
with just the human race. To acknowledge 
that the founding principle of the United 
States is true: that all men are created free 
and equal. To acknowledge that the religious 
principle of universal brotherhood is true, and 
to try to act upon it. It is not reasonable to 
expect the Negro race to wait forever. It is 
not just, not rational, and not religious, to try 
to keep them down. Let us move now, and 
as rapidly as we can, to equality of opportu- 
nity, equality of privilege, not only in words 
but in deeds.” 

But suppose this much is granted?—and by 
an increasing number of pecple, I think it is. 
Suppose we are ready to support all useful 
and practical measures which will lead to- 
ward these aims, in the economic life of the 
Nation; and the political; and in housing and 
education and the like. I do not. know how 
many people are really willing for these 
things—as I say, I think it is an increasing 
number—but certainly I am ready for them 
myself. And I know perfectly well that some 
of the adjustments involved will not be easy. 
No one needs to tell me so—though I can al- 

_ ways be grateful to the many charming peo- 
ple who are so intent upon informing me. 

Let me be perfectly candid about this mat- 
ter of uncomfortable changes. Just as much 
as anyone else, I could find it comfortable to 
get along with things as they were. Com- 
fortable in everything but conscience. But 
that is mere temperament, not conviction. I 
propose so far as in me lies to act upon con- 
viction. Let it be understood that such ad- 
justments as are now in process will not be 
always easy; let it be acknowledged that there 
will be many kinds of friction, many possibili- 
ties of strife. Still, the claim of justice can- 
not be denied. Its time hascome. The Negro 
claims for equal treatment must be granted. 

But suppose this much is allowed. There 
still remain two other questions—social 
equality and nonsegregation—and I shall say 
what I think about them as plainly as I can. 
First, social equality. Wherever the occasion 
is unforced and natural, I am in favor of it. 
But where there is artificiality and con- 
straint, I would prefer to wait. I believe, 
for example, that educated Negroes should 
move freely among other educated people in 
whatever activities would naturally draw 
them together, irrespective of the color of 
their skins. And I could doubtless give other 
illustrations. But having read such careful 
treatises as the recent one by St. Clair Drake 
and Horace R. Cayton—Black Metropolis— 
both of them Negroes of very fine minds and 
fair, impartial judgment, I doubt the wis- 
dom of trying to force too many kinds of 
social mingling too energetically and too 
soon. As for intermarriage, I think that for 
some time to come it will happen, by per- 
centage, rather rarely. The case histories 
studied are not often encouraging. This is 
not a mere matter of white resistance to such 
alliances. Negro resistance to intermarriage, 
especially on the part of the Negro women, 
is just as strong. In fact, there are deep 
resentments among the Negro people—and I 
@m bound to say that most of them seem 
justified—which are a great impediment to 
social freedom in the mingling of the races. 
It is important to overcome these resent- 
ments. But in doing so, it is necessary to 
avoid new ones. 

It seems to me that this is an area where 
Negroes and whites should be more candid 
in conferring together. For it will take the 
wisdom of both—not of either of them, acting 
separately—to meet the problems which must 
be adjusted. If social equality means free- 
dom in social mingling, and that is what it 
usually means, then I am in favor of it so 
far as it leads to increasing understanding 


between the races; but I am cautious about 
it where mutual constraints or mutual re- 
sentments would damage the progress which 
might otherwise be made. So far as I know, 
I am without prejudice about it, for on this 
particular subject I was not brought up with 
any. But 1 am inclined to think, subject to 
whatever might increase my knowledge or 
improve my confidence, that it is better to 
work most for economic justice, and for other 
equalities which may make social mingling 
less a problem than it is. 

As for public segregation, it seems to me to 
have no basis, except in prejudice. If there 
is to be segregation at all, I would like to 
suggest a new and better scheme to equalize 
it: there should be in every public audi- 
torium where such discrimination is the 
practice, three sections, one—and no doubt 
the largest—for white and colored people 
who are willing to be together; one for white 
people who refuse to mix with Negroes, and 
one for Negroes who refuse to mix with 
whites. If there is to be segregation, I rec- 
ommend my scheme as eminently fair, and 
I await the criticism of any who deny its 
justice. The three sections might be labeled 
very aptly. The largest one (for both Ne- 
groes and whites) might bear upon its sign 
the simple word “Americans,” seeing that 
the American founding principle is the one 
they honor and respect. The other two signs 
might be respectively, “For Americans, Sub- 
standard, White,” and “For Americans, Sub- 
standard, Nonwhite.” This would be an 
honest, and, I hope, a satisfactory arrange- 
ment. 

When it comes to churches, and partic- 
ularly Unitarian churches, the question is 
somewhat different. It was settled long ago. 
Christianity—even traditional Christianity— 
is based upon the equality of all its wor- 
shipers before the one God and Father of 
all mankind. Unitarianism is based, in addi- 
tion, upon freedom. All who accept its basis 
are equaliy entitled to its opportunities. 
There can be no segregation in a Unitarian 
church without its ceasing to be Unitarian. 
It does not follow, of course, that every Uni- 
tarian will live up to his church’s highest 
standards, but no Unitarian would want to 
reduce his church's standards to the level 
of his own or wish to have the flag of freedom 
down. 

Presumably, because it is very difficult for 
Negroes to join a predominantly white 
church—difficult because the Negro people 
would regard it as desertion of their race—it 
may be a long while before people of all 
colors worship regularly tcgether. Yet, it 
seems to me essential that they do so some- 
times. If the problems of race are not to be 
settled at the level of religion, they will have 
to be settled at a lower level. I find this 
possibility far from reassuring. An eminent 
American Negro told a friend of mine that 
the only place where Negroes can find equal- 
ity—genuine equality—is the Communist 
Party. I have thought about this and have 
come to the reluctant conclusion that in 
the sense intended, it is probably true. I am 
not, I hope, unjust to the Communist move- 
ment—I do not wish to be—but I do not 
want the race question adjusted at the Com- 
munist level. I want it adjusted at the re- 
ligious level. And I will take my share in 
trying to bring it about. I cannot forget 
that all scholars are agreed that the crucial 
factor which brought about the triumph of 
Christianity during the decline of the Roman 
Empire was its universaiity. It included all 
who were willing to be Christians—all. And 
I notice that the Communists are ready to 
include all who are willing to be Commu- 
nists. I recommend this as a parallel well 
worth studying. One of the best scholars 
of modern times, Prof. John MacMurray, has 
written an excellent little treatise on it, a 
treatise called the Creative Society. These 
are things worth thinking over. 

I say again, I want, and desperately, the 
race problem met and adjusted, and in the 
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end, solved, at the religious level—the re. 
ligious level and the level of common sense. 
I invite you to accept this level, every one 
of you, as your own. Every lower level js 
dangerous. It will grow more so, I mention 
this, and yet my appeal is not to fear. Every 
lower level is unworthy of us—unworthy. 
We know—nothing can excuse us—what the 
requirements of conscience are. We know 
what is demanded of us. The choice is plain 
before us, and the future will depend upon 
the level of our decision. 

I have stayed quite closely today to what 
I thought was obvious and persuasive. It 
may be less so than I think, but that was my 
intention. But now a word in closing. There 
are times when I stand aside and wonder 
at the strangeness of this world of ours. The 
years of all of us are short, our lives pre- 
carious. Our days and nights go hurrying on‘ 
and there is scarcely time to do the little 
that we might. Yet we find time for bitter- 
ness, for petty treason and evasion What 
can we do to stretch our hearts enough to 
lose their littleness? Here we are—all of us— 
all of us upon this planet, bound together 
in a common destiny, living our lives be- 
tween the briefness of the daylight and the 
dark. Brothers in this, each lighted by the 
same precarious, flickering flame of life, how 
does it happen that we are not brothers in 
all things else? How strange and foolish are 


these walls of separation that divide us. 


When I think of these things 1 wonder 1 
wonder at the patience of God. While the 
dream still lives in our hearts, God waits. 
While the vision shines in our eyes, God 
hopes. How long shall we keep Him waiting? 
Prayer: O Thou, who at the beginning 
didst breathe into us all the one breath of 
our common iife, breathe deeper now, and 
bring us to our soul’s awakening. Amen. 
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of Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have rfrinted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Henry A. Wallace, Secretary 
of Commerce, before the National Citi- 
zens Politica' Action Committee at New 
Haven, Conn., on February 8, 1946. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 


Political action against reaction is the chal- 
lenge of our time to people like you—and me. 

Political action to you and me means de- 
termined, effective, progressive political ac- 
tion—action against the rea) and present 
and deadly danger of political, economic, and 
social reaction. That is why people like you 
all over the country are organizing such in- 
dependent movements as the National Citi- 
zens Political Action Committee 

That is why we are here tonight. 

Political action means votes. So this, then, 
is not just a time for ringing speeches. It 
is a time for ringing doorbells. 

This is not just a time for fancy phrases 
that make the eagle scream. It is a time for 
action at the ballot box by voters who un- 
derstand a few simple basic facts 

The foremost of these facts is the funda- 
mental relationship between political and 
economic power. For our democratic way of 
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life has been—and must continue to be— 
based upon maintaining a balance between 
political action and economic action. 

The unceasing force of economic action, if 
not checked by the prorer political action, 
leads us inevitably to reaction with all its 
cost in human misery. Then, unless vigor- 
ous, enlightened political action provides a 
remedy through the full use of the ballot 
box, we shall certainly be faced with ulti- 
mate revolution and the destruction of our 
free institutions. 

Some people may say that this is an over- 
simplification of the economic and political 
processes, but I do not believe that you here 
tonight could hold such an impression. We 
have lived through part of this process. And 
I believe you will agree with me that, Just a 
few years ago, we were saved from economic 
and political disaster only by the bold, cou- 
rageous political action which brought forth 
Franklin Roosevelt’s New Deal. 

The ballot box gave us a remeay then—and 
just in time. And that lesson we must not 
forget now. 

That experience, and the social-economic 
progress that followed, gives convincing 
proof that it is only dynamic political action 
that spells out progress in our democratic 
system—dynamic because it reflects the 
needs of our people. 

That experience, coupled with lessons of 
the past, also stands as proof that the Demo- 
cratic Party has best served the needs of the 
people of the United States. But the Demo- 
cratic Party itself has flourished only when 
it fought the good fight of progressive pol'ti- 
cal action. 

We here tonight know that when the Dem- 
ocratic Party ceases to be the people’s party, 
it will die—and it will be well dead. 

Some of you here tonight are businessmen, 
and you are concerned not only with keeping 
and strengthening the freedom of our free 
enterprise system; you are also concerned 
with obtaining the maximum of business 
opportunities under full and fair employ- 
ment conditions that will provide a continu- 
ous high level of fair profits. 

Some of you here are workers equally con- 
cerned with maintaining a maximum of op- 
portunities under conditions of full and fair 
employment—so as to guarantee a decent 
annual wage and a continuous chance for 
advancement. 

Others of you are housewives who, in the 
arduous task of running your homes in war- 
time, learned well the lessons of price con- 
trols—and who, today, as a result of your 
wartime experience, can appreciate the need 
for holding the line on prices. 

And still others of you come from the 
academic world and can best appreciate the 
necessities of more and better education—of 
more and better scientific research and 
teaching facilities available to all the peo- 
ple—of the need particularly better to equip 
all of us to meet the new problems of living 
at peace, one nation with another, in an 
atomic age, and at the same time, to direct 
the peaceful functions of atomic power into 
socially useful channels. 

For myself, I am here tonight still fighting 
for the things Pranklin Roosevelt fought 
for—and supporting President Truman in 
his fight for the progressive legislation that 
will continue to make the Democratic Party 
the party of progress in this country. And 
I know quite a bit about this kind of a fight— 
from the inside of my own family. My 
grandfather and my father, out in Iowa, 
fought the fight against the forces of privi- 
lege in the Republican Party. I joined in 
the same fight—and I learned, as my grand- 
father and father before me learned, the 
utter hopelessness of looking to the Repub- 
lican Party for national progress. I have 
the utmost sympathy with those progressive 
Republicans who still look to the Republican 
Party for progress on a national scale—I 


shared their faith once—and was disillu- 
sioned. 


That is why I am here tonight as a Demo- 
crat. I campaigned for Alfred E. Smith in 
1928—and I will keep up the fight as long as 
the Democratic Party remains the people’s 


y. 

But political parties are not ends in them- 
selves. They are merely the instruments of 
the people’s power—the political expression 
of the people’s will. There is need—an in- 
dispensable need—for political action inde- 
pendent of organized political parties. There 
is need for organized but independent effort 
to stimulate thought and action by the indi- 
vidual voter—to awaken political conscious- 
ness, to keep political parties aware of popu- 
lar needs, and to keep political controversy 
on a national level. There is an urgent need 
for independent pressure through such or- 
ganizations as the National Citizens Politi- 
cal Action Committee. 

So, again, that’s why we are here tonight. 
And here in Connecticut you have an excel- 
lent opportunity to see what the people’s 
power means-in action. 

You now have in Connecticut four good 
Representatives in Congress who have a 
splendid voting record—all Democrats—who 
are progressive right down the line on both 
domestic and international issues. 

I refer to JOSEPH RyYTER, HERMAN KoOpPPLE- 
MANN, Mrs. CHASE WOODHOUSE, and JAMES 
GrELAN from here in New Haven. 

How do you get good Representatives like 
these? You get them only by getting out 
the independent vote—not only in Presiden- 
tial years but especially in the off years. 

To emphasize the importance of the off 
years, let us take the case of HERMAN Kop- 
PLEMANN, a progressive businessman who 
understands that the real interests of free 
enterprise cannot be separated from the in- 
terests of the whole of the people. He was 
first elected to Congress in 1936, a Presi- 
dential year. He was defeated in 1938. He 
was elected again in 1940, another Presiden- 
tial year. He was defeated again in 1942. 
He was reelected again in 1944, again a Presi- 
dential year. His record in voting in the 
people’s interest is perfect. Why, then, was 
he not reelected in the off years? Simply 
because too many voters of his district— 
as all too often happens in too many dis- 
tricts of the United States—slumbered on 
election day. 

It is the job of the National Citizens Po- 
litical Action Committee—it is the job of 
every independent voter—to see that there 
is no slumbering in the coming off-year elec- 
tion. Stop the slumbering and you need 
have no fear of losing Representatives like 
Mrs. WoopHouse, HERMAN KOPPLEMANN, Jo- 
SEPH RyYTER, and JAMES GEELAN. 

Stop the slumbering and you will have 
plenty of opportunities of public service for 
good progressives like Lieutenant Governor 
Snow and Margaret Connors. 

Stop the slumbering and you can have 
from Connecticut, even in an off year, a solid 
progressive Democratic bloc of six Members— 
just as you had in 1936 and again in 1940. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon 
the necessity for watchfulness in every single 
congressional district in the country. What 
does one vote mean? Well, just a short time 
before Pearl Harbor, one single vote in Con- 
gress saved the extension of the draft law. 
Every Congressman counts. Furthermore, 
continuity in Congress is a matter of very 
specific concern to everyone interested in 
progress. 

Again let us take Congressman Kopp.ie- 
MANN’s case. Had the voters of his district 
not slumberered in the off-year elections, 
KOPPLEMANN Would have had 8 years’ senior- 
ity instead of 2. As long as the commit- 
tee systems in both the Senate and House are 
organized as they are on the basis of seni- 
ority, this would have given the progressive 
voters of Connecticut a much stronger voice 
in Congress. 

But you in Connecticut stand to lose one 
or more—perhaps all—of the four excellent 
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representatives if you don't get out the vote. 
This year is another off-year. You must re- 
verse the usual trend of off-year voting. Is 
this possible? Is it superhuman? I do not 
think so. To reverse the trend requires only 
that you keep after the one voter out of 
eight who voted in 1944 but who will stay 
home in 1946 if he follows past habits. Re- 
member—only one out of eight. And if this 
one citizen who would otherwise remain at 
home realized how closely the off-year elec- 
tions are tied to his personal interest—just 
as closely, in fact, as the Presidential elec- 
tions—he would be bright and early at the 
ballot box. 

The answer is up to the people like you 
here tonight. It is up to you to do the job. 
It is up to you to awaken these part-time 
citizens to their own interest. It is up to 
you to reach them wherever you see them— 
in your churches, at the drug store, at the 
movies, everywhere. In the end, it means 
you ring their doorbells and talk to them as 
neighbors. 

But I came here tonight not only to plead 
for a continued progressive Democratic dele- 
gation from your State. I came because 
other national servants badly needed for our 
national safety happen to come from your 
State. And they also need help and need it 
now. 

One of these is your very able Senator 
BrRIEN MCMAHON who is the chairman of the 
most important congressional committee ever 
set up in these United States—the Special 
Committee of the United States Senate on 
Atomic Energy. 

BRIEN MCMAHON is giving this committee, 
to this overwhelming international problem 
of atomic power, an intelligent and enlight- 
ened leadership. His own bill for controlling 
atomic power and for the application of 
atomic power to peacetime life is an excellent 
bill. I testified in behalf of this bill last 
week, and I call upon you here tonight to 
give BrreEN McManon and his bill, S. 1717, 
your complete and active support. 

There are three atomic energy bills under 
study. The McMahon bill is the only one 
which maintains the principle of Government 
responsibility to the people. It is the only 
one which places control of the atomic energy 
commission completely in the hands of the 
electorate and its chosen representatives. 
The McMahon bill stands for the traditional 
principle of civilian control over military 
matters—which has always guarded against 
military domination or dictatorship. The 
McMahon bill best provides for the develop- 
ment of the peacetime uses of atomic energy 
through the channels of free private enter- 
prise under careful Government control and 
licensing. It best provides for the utilization 
of atomic energy for the betterment of all 
of the peoples of the world. 

There are powerful forces arrayed against 
BRIEN McMAHON and his committee. These 
forces can be defeated only by mobilizing 
of the support of the people behind men 
like BRIEN MCMAHON who are fighting the 
cause of the people’s peace. 

I came to Connecticut tonight for a further 
reason—to strengthen, if I can, the hand of 
another of your leaders of the people's cause 
in Washington. That man is Chester Bowles. 

I know a little something about being on 
the receiving end of brickbats, and I am 
sure that Chester Bowles has received more 
brickbats in the past 6 months than anyone 
else in Washington. And why? Because he 
has so successfully resisted every pressure ex- 
cept the pressure of the general welfare. In 
any popularity contest among the plain 
people buying food and clothes—and trying 
to find a place to live or trying to build a 
home—I am sure that Chester Bowles would 
rate just about 100 percent. But Chester 
Bowles is not asking for the bouquets that 
are long overdue him. He is asking for sup- 
port. He needs it now. 


Ther? is no need here for a textbook lec- 
ture on the dangers of inflation. 


But there 
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is need here to point out that the danger of 
inflation does exist today—more than ever be- 
fore. You can avert this danger again only 
by mobilizing public opinion behind Chester 
Bowles in his fight to hold the line on prices, 
There is no time to lose. 

Now, I want to mention one other item 
of business—the need for intelligent consid- 
eration of international financial action. The 
immediate occasion is the necessity for con- 
gressional approval of the British loan—an 
arrangement negotiated over many months 
by men whose integrity and experience com- 
mands our respect. Approval of this loan is 
also a part of the fight for the people's peace. 
The issues involved are not complex as some 
financiers and their economists would have 
you believe. The issues in fact are simple. 

The loan amounts to $3,750,000,000, a big 
sum, but still only the equivalent of what it 
cost us to fight the war for a period of 15 
days. Britain needs this money to get on 
rer feet again. We are the only nation in a 
position to lend it to her. If she does not 
get this money from us, she will be forced 
to embark on a program of restrictive trade. 
The world, then, will quickly become divided 
into competitive blocs, the sterling bloc of 
Britain, the dollar bloc of the United States, 
and the Russian bloc. The fight for the 
people's peace can fail on this one issue alone. 

Tonight, I have set forth some of the items 
of the people’s business which demand your 
immediate and constant attention—if we are 
to obtain and maintain this peace of abun- 
dance that we and the peoples of our Allied 
Nations earned through horrible years of 
war. 

Some people of little faith in the demo- 
cratic process would seem to believe that we 
lost this war for peace and security for all. 
The views of these people have been well ex- 
pressed by the recent advertisements of the 
Society of Sentinels, Inc.—a fit successor to 
the Liberty League. Now the Society of 
Sentinels, bespeaking the privilege of the few 
against the general welfare of all of us, ad- 
vocates the elimination of nearly every pro- 
gressive constructive measure enacted since 
1932. 

These agents of reaction, camouflaged be- 
neath high-scunding labels, would lead us 
back to the days when there was no social se- 
curity—-no protection of legimate investment 
in the market places—no minimum wage 
laws and no guaranty of collective bargain- 
ing—and no government protection against 
those monopolistic practices endangering all 
business activity. 

They would lead us back to mass unemploy- 
ment and plenty of starvation—back to an- 
other economic break-down with all of its 
frightening potentialities. 

Did we fight and win our costliest war to be 
so fearful of democratic progress? Are we so 
weak as a people that we must cower before 
the problems of a peace that holds out more 
hope of opportunity for all—more real and 
lasting prosperity for all—than we have ever 
before known? 

We take pride in being a Nation of intelli- 
gent, enlightened people. And I do not be- 
lieve that the intelligent people of this coun- 
try, given the facts, will knuckle down to the 
forces of defeatism. 

Progress is in our blood. Progress has al- 
ways been the life stream of these United 
States. 

It is the kind of progress that spells out 
full and fair and continuous employment, 
and a continuous chance for advancement for 
the worker—full production and a continu- 
ous level of fair profits for the businessman— 
and a fair break for the consumer who repre- 
sents all of us. 

It is the kind of progress that spells out 
the uses of atomic energy not for purposes of 
universal suicide—but for purposes of uni- 
versal plenty. 

This is what I mean by the people’s peace. 
The answer lies with you—the people. You 
can have it—but the time for your decision is 
here and now. 


Policies Upon Which the President and 
Congress Do Not Agree 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES 0. EASTLAND 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 13 (legislative day 
of Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Policies Upon Which the Presi- 
dent and Congress Do Not Agree,” writ- 
ten by Fred Brenckman and published in 
the February issue of the National 
Grange Monthly. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rscorp, 
as follows: 


Po.ictrs UPON WHICH THE PRESIDENT AND 
ConcreEss Do Not AGREE—MANny LEGISLATORS 
Dovst THE SOUNDNESS AND WORKAEILITY OF 
CERTAIN Major FEATURES OF THE PROGRAM 
Mr. TRUMAN ADVOCATES 


During the course of his radio address to 
the Nation on the night of January 3, Presi- 
dent Truman gave Congress full credit for its 
loyal cooperation in the field of foreign affairs, 
but he remarked on the domestic front the 
legislative branch of the Government could 
offer no similar record of achievement. De- 
claring that the domestic problems with 
which we are faced during the postwar era are 
just as serious as those with which we have to 
grapple on the world stage, the President took 
Congress to task for not having acted with 
more alacrity on some of the legislative pro- 
posals he has sponsored. 

He specifically mentioned the need of legis- 
lation authorizing the appointment of fact- 
finding boards as a help in the settlement of 
disputes between labor and management; the 
prompt enactment of the full employment 
bill; the bill increasing the minimum wages 
now provided by law for unskilled workers in 
industry; the measure providing for Federal 
funds to supplement the unemployment 
benefits now paid by the several States; to- 
gether with the bill making permanent the 
Fair Employment Practice Committee. 

In his radio address, the President appealed 
to the American people, whom he termed “the 
most powerful pressure group in the world,” 
to bring their influence to bear on Congress 
in behalf of his legislative program. He in- 
dicated that if Congress did not like his pro- 
gram it should adopt one of its own. 

It is not that Congress is unwilling to co- 
operate with the President under proper con- 
ditions in dealing with some of the subjects 
mentioned in his address. This applies with 
particular force to the prevailing unrest on 
the industrial front, which is seriously re- 
tarding the transition from a wartime econ- 
omy to one of peace. 

The truth is that many Members of Con- 
gress, regardless of party, seriously doubt the 
wisdom and soundness of some of the major 
legislative proposals advanced by the Presi- 
dent. These doubts and misgivings are not 
confined to the members of the legislative 
branch of the Government alone; they are 
shared by large segments of the population. 


DEALING WITH INDUSTRIAL UNREST 


For example, while the proposed legislation 
for the establishment of fact-finding boards 
in the adjustment of labor disputes meets 
with the approval of Walter Reuther, vice 
presidént of the United Automobile Workers, 
CIO, it is not approved by William Green, 
president of the American Federation of La- 
bor, and those for whom he speaks. Mr. 
Green declares that the passage of this legis- 
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lation would create a worse situation than 
that which it is intended tocure. Some labor 
leaders have remained discreetly silent. of 
course, Mr. Green and other labor leaders 
are aware of the fact that if the principle of 
“showing the books” should be established, 
it would often mean that labor would have 
to accept a reduction in wages. On the whole 
labor has not been friendly to profit-sharing 
plans, because the adoption of such plans 
would also mean the sharing of losses. 

When General Motors Corp. was asked to 
show its books to the fact-finding board 
which President Truman appointed in ad- 
vance of any legislation on the subject, in an 
effort to get an understanding of the issues 
involved in the strike at the numerous plants 
of the company, it refused. 

“What is the UAW-CIO really after?” asked 
the company. “Is it seeking facts or new 
economic power? Does it want to know 
things or to run things?” 

Continuing, the statement of the company 
declared: 

“The obvious fact is that the UAW-CI1O 
has gone beyond its rights under the law and 
is reaching, not for information, but for new 
power—not for a look at past figures, but for 
the power to sit in on forecasting and plan- 
ning for the future. 


“a LOOK AT THE BOOKS 


“A ‘look at the books’ is a clever catch 
phrase intended as an opening wedge, where- 
by unions hope to pry their way into the 
whole field of management. It surely leads 
to the day when union bosses, under the 
threat of strike, will demand the right to tell 
what we can make, when we can make it, 
where we can make it, and how much we 
must charge you—all with an eye on what 
labor can take out of the business, rather 
than the value that goes into the product 
If the union can do this in the case of Gen- 
eral Motors, it can do it to every business in 
this land of ours.” 

Someone has suggested that what is needed 
in the present situation, even more than 
fact-finding boards, is principle-finding 
boards! In any event, if the books of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. had shown that the com- 
pany was in a position to pay the full 30- 

recent increase in wages demanded by the 
striking workers, such an arrangement would 
not have been fair to the competitors of the 
company, nor to the general public. 

The people who buy the products of Gen- 
era! Motors Corp. or of any other manufac- 
turing concerns are entitled to share in any 
benefits that may accrue from improved 
processes or the economies effected through 
mass production. In the past the people 
have received their share of such benefits in 
the form of lower prices. Under the plan 
put forth by the UAW-CIO, the workers 
would monopolize all these gains, leaving 
the public entirely out of consideration. 


AMENDING WAGES AND HOURS ACT 


Turning to another of Mr. Truman’s re- 
quests for legislative «ction, take the bill 
amending the Wages and Hours Act of 1938. 
This act at present fixes the minimum wage 
of unskilled labor in industry at 40 cents per 
hour. The pending bill in this connection 
would immediately raise the minimum to 
65 cents per hour, with a goal of 75 cents an 
hour in 2 years. 

Every well disposed person naturally wants 
to see all workers properly compensated. 
There is truth and justice in the Biblical say- 
ing, “The laborer is worthy of his hire.” But 
when the Federal Government or any other 
unit of government, undertakes to tell an 
employer in private industry how much he 
must pay his workers, regardless of economic 
conditions, and without the Government 
contributing anything whatsoever to the pay 
roll, it is violative of all sound principles of 
government. 

It has well been observed that the chief 
function of the legislator is not to make 
laws, but to discover them. There is a higher 
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law than that which is passed by Congress; 
there is a higher law than the ruling that 
may be made by some governmental board or 
bureau, and that is the economic law. When 
the economic law is violated the penalty is 
always swift and sure. 

While in a narrow sense agriculture is ex- 
empted from the workings of the wage-hour 
law, officially known as the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, actually the farmer must compete 
with industry in the labor market. Who 
would want to work for the farmer at a rate 
within his reach, based on the returns he 
receives for his products, if it were made 
illegal for an employer in industry to pay less 
than 75 cents an hour, even for the most 
inefficient and unskilled labor in the coun- 
try? Aside from the agricultural angle, there 
are many thousands of marginal industries 
scattered all over the land that could not 
afford to pay such a minimum wage, unless 
the further progress of inflation should 
greatly reduce the value of the dollar. 

It would appear, therefore, that however 
good the intentions of the proponents of a 
minimum wage of 75 cents an hour may be, 
the effects of the enactment of the pending 
bi* would be to throw countless thousands 
of people out of work, because nobody could 
afford to hire them. Perhaps this may ex- 
plain why Congress hesitates to enact such 
a measure. 


THE FULL EMPLOYMENT BILL 


The title of the so-called full employment 
bill, also advocated by the President, has an 
alluring sound. During the latter part of 
September the Senate passed this bill after 
quite a few changes and amendments, in- 
tended to protect the public interest. The 
measure was referred to the House Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, headed by Carter Manasco, of Ala- 
bama, who commands the respect of all his 
colleagues. There are quite a number of able 
and conscientious men on this committee. 

Lengthy hearings were conducted on the 
Senate bill by this committee. A number of 
House bills bearing on the same subject were 
also considered. The committee had so little 
confidence in the Senate-approved measure 
that it was voted down, 17 to 3. Then the 
committee proceeded to prepare a substitute 
bill, which was reported to the House and 
passed on December 14. The bills are now 
in conference between the two branches of 
Congress, and it is difficult to predict what 
may emerge. 

The bill passed by the Senate declares that 
“All Americans able to work and seeking 
work are entitled to an opportunity for use- 
ful, remunerative, regular, full-time employ- 
ment, including self-employment in agricul- 
ture, commerce, industry, and the profes- 
sions.” 

Very briefly, the Senate bill provides that 
to the extent that full employment cannot 
be furnished by private enterprise, there shall 
be “such volume of Federal investment and 
expenditures as may be needed * * * to 
achieve the objective of continuing full em- 
ployment.” An amendment was included 
which provides that this shall be done in a 
manner “consistent with the needs and ob- 
ligations of the Federal Government and 
other essential considerations of national 
policy.” 

In its original form, the bill made no pro- 
vision whatever for raising the money neces- 
Sary to finance public-works pi»xgrams under- 
taken to provide full employment. As passed, 
the Senate bill provides that at the begin- 
ning of each regular session the President 
shall transmit to Congress a “National Pro- 
duction and Employment Budget” for the 
ensuing fiscal year and such longe: period 
as he may deem appropriate, This budget 
is to estimate the number of employment op- 
portunities that will be open in private in- 
dustry during the ensuing year, and the 
President is directed to make such recom- 
mendations as he may deem necessary to 


take up any slack in the labor market. This 
message or report is then to be referred to a 
joint committee of the Senate and House, 
which committee, in turn, is to report its 
-findings and recommendations to both 
branches of Congress not later than April 
1 of each year. A Senate amendment pro- 
vides that any program for Federal invest- 
ment and expenditures in providing full em- 
ployment during times of peace shall be 
accompanied by a program of taxation. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE STATES OBJECTIONS 


In reporting its substitute bill to the 
House, Chairman Manasco’s committee said: 

“All are agreed that high levels of employ- 
ment in the United States must be main- 
tained. All are not agreed on how this ob- 
jective is to be achieved. Both the Senate 
bill and the two companion House bills adopt 
the theory that the maintenance, not only 
of high levels of employment but of con- 
tinued ‘full-time’ employment * * * is 
the responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment. * * * 

“This committee substitute unqualifiedly 
rejects this theory, under which employment 
through private enterprise would be perfunc- 
tory, and the guaranty would really rest on 
Federal investment and expenditure—a 
gigantic and unworkable proposal contem- 
plating improvised expenditures and un- 
wholesome Federal concentration. The 
adoption of such a theory not only would 
inevitably entail continued deficit spending, 
but would also destroy the system which has 
made this Nation great and strong—the sys- 
tem of free competitive enterprise, under 
which the highest standard of living in his- 
tory has been attained.” 

Entertaining such convictions, it will read- 
ily be understood why the members of the 
House committee did not feel they would be 
discharging their responsibility to the 
American people by perfunctorily putting 
the stamp of approval on the bill passed by 
the Senate, or by reporting out either of the 
two House bills which were considered. 

In the meantime, nobody has been injured 
because the committee took the time that 
was needed to give proper consideration to 
the weighty proposal that was placed before 
it. It is interesting to note in passing that 
while Government economists estimated 
there would be 6,000,000 unemployed people 
during the early part of the reconversion era, 
the best figures available today indicate that 
there are only 1,500,000 unemployed; and 
such is the demand for labor that these un- 
employed can easily be provided with jobs 
under our system of private enterprise. 
This goes to show how far wrong the guesses 
of Government economists can sometimes be. 

The bill passed by the House discards the 
term “full employment,” and substitutes as 
a title “The Employment Production Act.” 
It places heavy emphasis on preserving, 
maintaining, and encouraging our tradi- 
tional system of free enterprise. The bill 
provides for the appointment of a council 
of three economic advisers to the President, 
each of whom shall receive a salary of $15,000 
per year. This council is directed to prepare 
an annual report on economic conditions 
and place it in the hands of the President 
not later than the Ist of January each year. 
The President, in turn, is directed to for- 
ward this document to the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report, which is to be 
established by Congress. The several com- 
mittees to which this report may be referred 
shall report to Congress as a whole not later 
than the ist of May, making such recom- 
mendations as they may deem advisable. 

That, in simplified form, is the gist of the 
House bill, which the President declares is 
not acceptable to him 


FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE BILL 


Perhaps the most controversial measure 
touched upon by Mr. Truman in his radio 
address is the fair employment practice bill, 
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which is intended to prohibit discrimination 
in employment because of race, creed, color, 
national origin, or ancestry. 

This bill was favorably reported to the 
House from the Committee on Labor on Feb- 
ruary 20, 1945, by Mrs. Mary Norton, head of 
the committee. Both the Democratic and 
the Republican Parties have given pledges ® 
support the principles contained in this 
measure, which is in danger Of becoming a 
political football during this election year. A 
majority of the member- of the Rules Com- 
mittee of the House is against the bill and a 
petition is being circulated to discharge the 
committee from further consideration of the 
measure in order to bring it to a vote in the 
House. To accomplish this, 218 signatures 
to the petition are necessary, or a majority 
of the entire membership of the House. 

The bill calls for the appointment of a 
Commission of five members, each of whom 
shall receive a salary of $10,000 a year 
an” this Commission is &« be given broad 
and sweeping powers to carr, out the pur- 
poses of the act. The Commission is to be 
empowered to make ‘is cwn rules and regula- 
tions, which can only be set aside ‘vy the pas- 
Sage of a concurrent rerolutior by Congress 
within a period of 60 davs after the issuance 
of such rules or regulations. 

Uncer the provisions of the bill, head- 
quarters of the Commission will be in Wash- 
ington, but there is no limit fixed ar tc the 
number of branch offices that may be estab- 
lished. The rules laid down by the Com- 
mission are intended to apply to employers 
in private industry, together with the Fed- 
eral Government and its various agencies, as 
well as the State governments and their 
minor subdivisions, including cour ties, 
cities, townships, and schoc! districts. The 
term “employer” is defined as a person hav- 
ing in his employ, six Or more individuals, or 
any person acting in tne interest of such 
employer, directly or indirectly. 

Any employer against -*hom a complaint 
might be filed would not be entitled to a jury 
trial. The Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mission would decide the case If th. de- 
fendant should be found guilty by the Com- 
mission, he could be forced to desist of the 
practice complained of, and could be required 
to hire, rehire, or promote the complainant, as 
the case might be, with back wiges from 
the time the alleged act o- discrimination . 
occurred. 

Any person willfully resisting, preventing, 
or impeding the work of any member of the 
Commission or its agents shall be subject to 
a fine of not more than $5,000 or not more 
than 1 year of imprisonment. 


PICTURED AS PANDORA’S BOX 


In a minority report on the bill filed by 
Congressman CLARK FIsHER, of Texas, a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Labor, he says: 

“This bill is a departure from the tradi- 
tional American system of free enterprise, 
with respect to the ight that has always 
been enjoyed by employers to use their own 
sound judgment and discretion in Selecting 
loyal and capable « -ployees. * * * It 
therefore follows that the proposal to deprive 
the businessman and the farmer affected by 
this bill of the basic privilege of passing judg- 
ment on the choice of his employees, and of 
transferring that final determination to a 
bureau in Washington, smacks strongly of 
totalitarianism. 

“The bill, if enacted, is extremely unfair to 
the Negro race in America, for whose alleged 
benefit it is designed. The measure would be 
unenforceable. Its attempted enforcement 
would have the natural effect of resulting in 
strikes, riots, and violence and in bringing 
about racial prejudice ind discrimination 


It is manifestly unfair to the American 
Negro, because it would retard his progress 
and would be calculated to foment racial 
feeling and bitterness against him.” 

Mr. FisHER is further of the opinion that 
the enactinent of this bill would set the stags 
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for a new era of racketeering and blackmail 
in America; what it would result in thousands 
and thousands of lawsuits being filed by 
troublemakers and professional agitators. 
He declares the ineasure would legalize and 
dignify the activities of those who would 
practice shysterism and blackmail in Amer- 
ica. The constitutionality of such a measure 
is, of course, extremely doubtful. 

The unemployment compensation bill, to 
which the President referred in his address, 
passed the Senate on September 20. It was 
referred to the House Committee on Ways 
and Means. The committee considered the 
measure but came to the conclusion that it 
would be unwise to enact it, particularly so 
because of the large number of strikes that 
were called following th: surrender of Japan. 

The bill provides that during the recon- 
version period, ending June 30, 1947, unem- 
ployed persons shall be entitled to compen- 
sation at the rate of $25 er week, not exceed- 
ing 26 weeks in each year. To make this pos- 
sible, Federal funds would be used to supple- 
ment unemployment compensation payable 
under State laws, and to equalize such 
payments. 

FRED BRENCKMAN. 





Collective Bargaining Can Work 





REMARK<* 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 13, 1946 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, wheth- 
er or not collective bargaining between 
management and labor is effective neces- 
sarily depends on the attitude and the 
approach of those doing the bargaining. 
Fairness, understanding, and reasonable- 
ness on both sides are essential. Success 
depends muci: upon the approach in each 
case. Rule or ruin, vindictiveness, ha- 
tred, and desire to punish, have no place 
in a collective-bargaining conference. 
Good faith must be the cornerstone of 
every conference. 

In these troublesome management- 
labor days, it is gratifying to report that 
collective bargaining can, will, and does 
work, if both sides want it to work. 
Interdependence must be recognized. 

Mr. Speaker, I make reference to an 
industry in my district in which both 
management and labor have done an 
outstanding job throughout the war, 
where labor strife has not interfered with 
war production and all because there 
exists the proper spirit on the part of 
those in the front offices as well as in the 
production rooms. I make reference to 
the Monroe Auto Equipment Co. of 
Monroe, Mich. What I mean is best ex- 
plained in a front-page news article, ap- 
pearing in the Monroe Evening News of 
February 11, which reads as follows: 
AUTO EQUIPMENT WAGES UP 18.5 CENTS—NEW 

WAGE AGREEMENT, RATIFIED BY UNION, PRO- 

VIDES SECURITY CLAUSE 

A wage increase of 18% cents an hour, ef- 
fective March 1, was announced today for all 
employees of the Monroe Auto Equipment 
Co. A joint announcement was made today 
by officers of Local 878, JAW-CIO, and repre- 
sentatives of management who met with the 
bargaining committee of the union. The 


increase granted is plant-wide, including 
office workers who will receive a minimum 
of 181% cents an hour increase based on their 
salary. 


Negotiations have been in progress for the . 


past 2 weeks and the agreement was approved 
at a special meeting of the local held Sunday 
at the high school. 

Both management and the union empha- 
sized that negotiations were completely ami- 
cable throughout. The company’s contract 
with the union runs yearly to September 1 
and provides for wage negotiations at 6- 
month intervals instituted by either manage- 
ment or the union. 

A security clause for the company is a 
part of the agreement and is the first to be 
granted by the union. Under this clause any 
employee involved or participating in an un- 
authorized work stoppage or strike will for- 
feit any part of the company’s profit-sharing 
fund accrued to his benefit from the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year up to the time of the 
disqualification. Any disqualified person, 
upon reinstatement, shall participate in the 
fund from the time of reinstatement to the 
end of the fiscal year. The money involved 
during disqualification shall be added to the 
general fund and distributed to all persons 
not involved in the unauthorized strike or 
work stoppage. 

Negotiation for the wage increase was at 
the request of the union and the amount of 
the raise is based on what appears to be the 
pattern of the big three of the automotive 
industry—Chrysler, General Motors, and 
Ford—union members said. The local com- 
pany has extensive manufacturing contracts 
with the Chrysler Corp. Chrysler and Ford 
have already signed similar contracts. 

The company’s profit-sharing plan has 
been in effect since 1938. It places 25 per- 
cent of the profits after normal taxes in a 
pool for distribution upon a percentage basis 
to the employees. Payment is usually made 
in December for the fiscal year ending June 
30. 

The wage increase will affect approximately 
1,400 employees of Auto Equipment plants 
in Monroe, Petersburg, Temperance, and 
Frenchtown. It brings the company’s base 
minimum rate to $1.01 for a 40-hour week. 

James Morgan and John Adams, interna- 
tional representatives of UAW-CIO from 
Pontiac region 1-B, were in Monroe yesterday 
for the meeting with the union. The bar- 
gaining committee of the local unit included 
Marvin Otterpohl, Robert Redding. Carlos 
Gastambile, Mike Birch, and Ben Trombley, 
in addition to Irving Bruhn, union president. 
Company representatives included B. D. Mc- 
Intyre, W. D. McIntyre, officers; George M. 
Streicher, plant superintendent; and Carl 
Savage. director of personnel. 

Mr. Speaker, this employer and these 
employees have not only helped them- 
selves but they have rendered a service 
to the public, and are entitled to the 
thanks of all of us. May I express the 
hope that others will follow this prece- 
dent? 





Secret, Sordid, and Stupid 
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OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 13, 1946 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp I include the following edi- 
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torial from the Washington Daily News 
of February 12, 1946: 


SECRET, SORDID, AND STUPID 


If there was ever a more sordid deal by the 
United States than the needless bribery of 
Russia to enter the Jap war, we can’t recall 
it. Now that the text of the agreement by 
Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin at Yalta has 
been made public, it turns oui to be even 
worse than feared. 

It violated assurances by the President and 
State Department that no secret political 
agreements had been or would be made. 

In giving the Kuriles and South Saghalien 
to Russia, it violated the first and second 
pledges of the Atlantic Charter against terri- 
torial aggrandizement, and the United Na- 
tions Declaration. It violated the Cairo 
agreement which said Japan would be ex- 
pelled from territories taken by violence and 
greed—which does not cover the Kuriles. 

In agreeing to hand over to Russia the 
Jap territories, it usurped powers of the Al- 
lied peace conference. This peace confer- 
ence authority was underlined by President 
Truman in his statement on Potsdam, It 
was reasserted by Secretary Byrnes last week 
in his comment that the secret Yalta pact— 
which had been hidden even from him for 
7 months—would be subject to peace-confer- 
ence decision. But the secret text provides 
that these Soviet claims “shall be unques- 
tionably fulfilled”—regardless. 

This was also a denial of the United States 
Constitution and the Senate’s treaty powers. 

Besides giving Russia the Jap territory, 
the pact invaded the sovereign rights of our 
Chinese ally. It gave Russia special privi- 
leges at Port Arthur and Dairen and in con- 
trol of Manchurian railroads, and it sep- 
arated Outer Mongolia from China. Since 
none of this could be delivered without the 
consent of Chiang Kai-shek, the President 
agreed to “take me?-ures in order to obtain 
this concurrence on advice from Marshal 
Stalin.” So the later Chinese-Russian treaty, 
making good on the Big Three deal, was un- 
der this duress. 

The deal was stupid, because no bribe was 
needed. It was more to Russia’s interest 
than to ours that she fight Japan; because 
Japan was a nearer threat to her than to us, 
and because only by fighting could Russia 
get a stake in the postwar far eastern settle- 
ment. We could lick Japan without her 
help—and virtually did anyway. 

The deal was stupid not only for us, who 
had a reputation of international integrity 
to maintain, but also for Russia. She easily 
could have obtained from the legal peace 
conference legitimate trusteeship and bases 
in South Saghalien and the Kuriles. 

We believe the Big Three outsmarted them- 
selves. Roosevelt and Churchill unwittingly 
undermined an orderly and just peace struc- 
ture. And Stalin has tipped his hand to 
America, that he is playing a game in the 
Pacific of grab and ruthless power. 





Is This What He Fought For? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 13, 1946 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
union prevents even a veteran doing what 
he thinks is a day’s work. Here is the 
story from the Grand Rapids Herald: 

WORKS TOO HARD, LOSES JOB 

A 39-year-old Army veteran, with 2 years’ 

service in the Pacific, charged Thursday he 
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has been deprived of his job at the Fox De 
Luxe Brewing Co. plant here because union 
workers deciaed the veteran worked too hard. 

The veteran, Charles F. Samalot, 310 Lafa- 
vette Avenue SE., recently employed by the 
brewery, told Clarence Case, director of the 


veterans’ counseling center, three union 
members told him his work permit card had 
been suspended when he approached the 
time clock Thursday morning. 

The union, United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, 
and Soft Drink Workers of America, has a 
closed-shop agreement with the brewery. 

L R. Brand, secretary of the union's local, 
No. 254, verified the veterans’ charges saying 
Samelot was “doing two men’s work.” The 
union has other charges against the veteran, 
Brand said, but did not offer details. 

“We want to keep as many of our mem- 

bers working as possible,” Brand explained, 
adding that “when somebody does two men’s 
work he’s keeping somebody else out of a 
ob.” 
; A hearing in the case is scheduled Saturday 
when E. G. McCann, the union’s interna- 
ional representative, is due here from De- 
troit. 

Samalot was described as “very satisfac- 
tory” by a spokesman for the brewery who 
said management “would like him to re- 
main with us.” 

“However, said the brewery spokesman, 
“the union has canceled his card.” 

Samalot, married and the father of an 11- 
year-old son now ill, said he would make 
a fight for his job. 

Although the union is independent, Local 
No. 254 is affiliated with the Kent County 
Industrial Union Council (CIO). 





DAR Reply to Mrs. Luce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 13, 1946 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I am inserting a 
letter from Mrs. Julius Young Talmadge, 
president general of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, replying to the re- 
marks of the lady from Connecticut 
(Mrs. Luce}. 

The matter referred to follows: 

NATIONAL Society, DAUGHTERS 
OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 
Washington, D. C., February 12, 1946. 
Hon. JoHN E. RANKIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. RANKIN: The Honorable CLarE 
Bootue Lucr, of Connecticut, published an 
extension of remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, of Monday, February 4, concerning 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
which contained misstatements requiring 
correction, 

It appears that Representative Luce has 
attempted to secure the list of chapters and 
the list of members of the DAR for her per- 
sonal use. She requested this list through 
Mr. Ernest S. Griffith, director of the Legis- 
lative Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress. 

Mr. Griffith was told by letter from Mrs. 
Raymon C. Goodfellow, organizing secretary 
general of the DAR that the organization's 
mailing list is not available to the public. 

Representative Luce has raised the point 
that the DAR is required in its corporation 
to report annually to Congress. This is in- 
correct. The DAR is required to report an- 





nually to the Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution concerning the proceedings of its 
own continental congress. 

Representative Luce complains that since 
the mailing list of the DAR is not available 
to the public it is impossible for any Mem- 
ber of Congress “to seek the opinion of all 
chapters concerning the ‘white artists only’ 
clause in the Constitution Hall contracts.” 

That also is incorrect. Any Member of 
Congress can secure from national headquar- 
ters the viewpoint of chapters in upholding 
or opposing the rules governing Constitution 
Hall in accordance with customs prevailing 
in the District of Columbia. 

If Representative Luce, however, complains 
that the mailing list of the DAR is not avail- 
able to those who want it for political pur- 
poses she is 100 percent correct. 

Communists, radicals, propagandists, and 
un-American troublemakers have long sought 
access to the mailing list of the DAR in 
order to stir up strife and discord. They 
would like to destroy the DAR. It is the 
same technique used against other organi- 
zations and societies to break them up. 
Therefore, the DAR declines to give out its 
membership list to any person, even to its 
own members. We are sure Members of Con- 
gress recognize the need for this and approve 
this policy. In fact no Member of Con- 
gress with the exception of Representative 
Luce has ever made a request for the mailing 
list of the DAR. 

Representative Luce has attempted to use 
the power of a Member of the Congress to se- 
cure the DAR mailing list for her use as a 
member of the DAR engaged in a dispute over 
the use of Constitution Hall. Representative 
Luce is aware that no member of the DAR 
has access to the mailing List. 

The Members of Congress know that all in- 
formation concerning the activities of the 
DAR is available at any time and that any 
reasonable request will be granted. 

In order to keep the record straight we 
respectfully ask that this letter be inserted 
in the REcorD. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Jutius Y. TALMADGE, 
President General. 





Assistance for Central Europe 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES 0. EASTLAND 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 13 (legislative day 
of Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a speech re- 
cently delivered in the city of Washing- 
ton by Dom Odo, Duke of Wurttenzberg, 
OSB, honorary chairman of the Central 
European Rehabilitation Association, 
Inc., and chairman of the International 
Catholic Help for Refugees and War 
Victims. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

In 1928 I founded the Catholic under- 
ground because I was convinced at that time 
that we in Germany would turn either to 
communism or to nazism. On January 30, 
1933; the very day Hitler came into power, 
the terror against the people who did not 
agree with him and against the churches 
started. We had no arms to resist; only a 
moral, mental or spiritual resistance would be 
possible. On April 30, 1934, I was forced to 
leave Germany and go to Luxemburg and 
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from there to Switzerland. Three times I 
was sentenced to death by the gestapo. 
Other countries were then contacted for the 
purpose of orginizing resistance; first Aus- 
tria—but vith no great success and later 
Czechoslovakia and then Poland were also 
contacted. In late 1939 and early 1940 we 
brought, trough the underground, 28,000 
Polish soldiers who were interned in Romania 
out of that country and into France. 

Before the invasion of France, several Ger- 
man officers came to me in Switzerland with 
the plans for the coming offensive against 
the French. These plans were given to the 
Allies but apparently did no good. I told 
these officers that the offensive would be a 
great success but that finally the United 
States would step in and liberate Germany 
from Hitler after the collapse of France. Ad- 
miral Canaris, Chief of the German Intelli- 
gence Service (later killed by the gestapo 
in 1944) who hated Hitler and nazism, came 
to see me secretly in Switzerland. He was 
desperate concerning the victories of Hitler. 
My answer to him was that “Hitler would 
finally be defeated when the United States of 
America came into the war.” 

After the Pearl Harbor disaster, I told the 
underground “do not despair—many ups and 
downs will come but finally the United States 
will bring victory and liberation of Europe.” 

When the African invasion started, hopes 
of the underground arose; thousands of se- 
cret radio listeners were sentenced to death 
by the gestapo. How strong the resistance 
within Germany can best be shown by the 
following figures: 

During the Nazi regime the gestapo killed 
300,000 German Jews and 1,200,000 German 
Christians, both Catholic and Protestant. 
Soon reports plac“ the latter figure at 
2,000,000 which is probably exaggerated. 

Invasions of Italy and France—D-day came. 

All antagonists of Hitler and nazism were 
full of hope—with the coming. of the Allies 
everything would be changed for the better. 

Pinally came the liberation. In the east 
the Russians raped, killed, looted, and reports 
from Silesia tell that conditions are worse 
than Dachau and Belsen ever were. First 
the Russians and the Red Poles forced the 
German population to leave land which they 
had lived upon for centuries. Now the Rus- 
sians and the Red Poles have a new plan—by 
starvation and terror they hope to force the 
remaining Germans into “voluntarily” leaving 
the country. There is no official food ration 
in Eastern Germany but the people manage 
to scrape together about one meal a day. In 
the eastern areas all children under 2 years 
of age are dead. In one Silesian town of 
20,000 inhabitants 80 adults die weekly of 
typhoid and infant mortality has approached 
100 percent. 

In th> city of Hof, in Bavaria, displaced 
persons from the Baltic States, East and West 
Prussia, Mecklenburg, Pommern, Poland, Si- 
lesia, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and other 
Balkan states have been assembled here. 
The number runs into the millions. Among 
them are over 3,400,000 children, nearly all 
orphans since their parents have been killed 
or deported to Siberia to be slave laborers for 
the Russians. 

In Wurttemberg alone French Morocco 
troops raped more than 40,000 women and 
young girls, even down to children 4 years of 
age. As a result venereal diseases are ram- 
pant and looting and killing took place on 
every hand. Similar situations took place in 
the French zones at Vorarlberg and Tyrolia 
ir Austria. 

Displaced persons mill aimlessly about 
other parts of Germany. Misery is prevalent 
in Norway and the Netherlands. Belgium 


faces many hardships and she must rebuild 
many of her cities and historic buildings, 
such as the Louvain, which were destroyed by 
the Nazis. 

In tiny, independent Grand Duchy of Lux- 
emburg 40 percent of the homes were de- 
stroyed by the changing tides of war. O/ the 
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14,001 Luxemburg boys who were forc- 
ably inducted into the Nazi Army and slave- 
labor battalions, over 4,000 are dead and 2,000 
are still missing. These are prisoners of the 
Soviet. 

France is miserable. The lack of adequate 
food supplies and the fact that industry has 
not as yet revived has had a profound effect 
upor the economic life of this country and 
as a result, much of the continued difficulties 
of France are nqw felt by some to be due es- 
pecially to the irresponsible radical elements 
in her Government. 

In Italy hunger and starvation are events 
ot the day. And is this the promised libera- 
tion from Hitler and nazism? 

Now the peoples of Europe are beginning 
to say, “Under Hitler we had enough to eat, 
but now we are starving.” The situation 
goes from bad to worse. The Four Horse- 
men of the Apocalypse ride across the face 
of Europe. 

Only one country can help—the United 
States, and through the United States Latin 
America can also participate. 

Please do not permit that the peoples of 
Europe shall be deceived in their faith in the 
Urited States. If help to Central Europe, 
and especially to central Germany, are not 
permitted. then we have to count upon four 
great dangers: 

1 Epidemics already now in the castern 
part of Germany—typhoid and typhus have 
reached the epidemic proportions. These 
epidemics can affect United States occupa- 
tion troops and even come over to these 
United States. 

2. From hunger arises troubles, riots, and 
revolutions. There is the danger that more 
American boys might lose their lives. 

3 Germans deceived in their faith of the 
United States will find that nazism and 
fascism were better. They will then say 
there was enough to eat under the Nazis. 
Then the Nazi criminals will become heroes 
and martyrs For when people starve, un- 
sound philosophies and theories as fantastic 
as they may be, sound good to a hungry man, 
anu he then becomes excited and returns to 
these fallacious ideas. 

4. And, further, if the Germans are de- 
ceived in their faith in the United States 
they might be driven into the arms of bol- 
shevism. They will feel-that it is better to 
become Bolsheviks than to have their fami- 
lies starve to death and, so, in order to save 
the lives of their wives and children, they 
would turn to this dangerous theory. If 
Germany turns to communism, then also 
France and all other countries of Europe will 
so inturn. Russia will have the whole man- 
power and the brains of Europe for the com- 
ing fight with the United States. 

All these dangers can be banned by helping 
the starved people in all countries of Europe 
without excluding any people or any coun- 
try. Help is urgently needed, but it must 
come quickly or otherwise it is too late, and 
then complete disaster will fall upon the 
world. 





No Gestapo and Ne Discrimination 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE R. HOEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 13 (legislative day 
of Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I ask leave 
to have inserted in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an editorial from the Raleith 
(N. C.) News and Observer of February 
11, 1946. This editorial was written by 
Hon, Josephus Daniels, who was Secre- 


tary of the Navy for 8 years during Pres- 
ident Woodrow Wilson’s administration, 
and who more recently served as AmMbas- 
sador to Mexico for more than 10 years 
under President Roosevelt’s administra- 
tion. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


NO GESTAPO AND NO DISCRIMINATION 


Twice in recent years have visionaries, sec- 
tionalists, and bitter partisans joined forces 
to force inept legislation that would dig up 
more snakes than it would kill. 

The first was the attempt to transfer the 
enforcement of criminal law from the indi- 
vidual States to the Federal Government at 
Washington. Lynch law shocked and in- 
furiated good people in the North and the 
South. Naturally, there was demand to end 
this savagery and punish the perpetrators of 
the indefensible crime. Some good people, 
seeing that in some southern States punish- 
ment was not meted out to lynchers, has- 
tened to offer a remedy that would not be 
ineffective. They overlooked the fact that 
southern governors—Bickett in North Caro- 
lina and Vardaman in Mississippi, and 
others—went into the ranks of would-be 
lynchers and saved the lives of the men 
charged with the most repulsive crimes. The 
sentiment in the South, after the horrors of 
reconstruction, set itself to end lynchings, 
which the records show were not confined to 
the South. White leaders and Negro leaders 
in the South united to end the worst of 
crimes, which invoked indignant people to 
take the law into their own hands. Not 
only that, but they cooperated to see that 
those charged with crime should be tried 
by the courts, and, if guilty, punished in a 
civilized manner. Because the _ repulsive 
crime and repulsive lynchings did not cease 
at once some people jumped to the conclu- 
sion that Uncle Sam should step in and oust 
State direction of the criminal law and take 
control. They drew up an antilynch Federal 
act and brought to bear every influence to 
put it on the statute books. When the Sen- 
ate failed to pass that inept act, the predic- 
tion by its good and bad supporters was that 
the failure to put Uncle Sam in charge would 
be followed by an increase in lynching. But 
they were false prophets. Without a Fed- 
eral act, lynchings have decreased to the van- 
ishing point. Birmingham is as much op- 
posed to lynching as Boston, and New Bern 
as antagonistic to the savagery as New York. 

Indeed, jealous o< their reputation, the 
southern people of both races have left no 
stone unturned to wipe out the rame. Un- 
fortunately, now and then some raucous 
voice of partial excuse for the lynching of a 
brute in human forn: har been falsely parad- 
ed as the sentiment o that community. 
Though there is no difference ir the attitude 
of good people in the North and Soutr as to 
lynching, good southern people, because most 
lynchings have occurrei in the South, are 
more hostile to it thar those in other sec- 
tions. 

Unmindful of the tcaching of history in 
the matter of lynching—proof that no Fed- 
eral legislation is needed—because of some 
discrimination in employment, some theo- 
rists joined hands with politicians to put 
on the Federal statue books what they called 
a Fair Employment Practice Act that would 
prevent any discrim.nation by employers be- 
cause of race, religion, or place of birth 
of their employees. Charges of dis- 
crimination have been more numerous in 
the North than in the South, includiag com- 
plaints that Jew employers discriminated 
against non-Jews; that gentile employers 
would not employ Jews; that Protestants 
gave the cold shoulder to Catholics, and vice 
versa; that white people discriminated 
against Negroes and that no Negro institu- 
tion or concern would employ a Jap citizen 
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or any white people if they applied. As to 
the South, where segregation i- schools and 
churches has always prevailed, some of the 
advocates of the FEPC bill openly declared 
the purpose of the bill was an entering 
wedge to end all segregation in the South, 
where the Negroes are numerous. The bil! 
also found some support becaus: in some 
parts of the South, the Negroes are no* given 
good schools, Negro teachers are underpaid, 
and dirty coaches sometimes are provided 
for Negroes by transportation c>mpanies, 
All parts of the South were not free 
from these charges. However, as Sena- 
tor Hogy, of North Carolina, demonstrateq 
by citing the improvercents in this State and 
other Southern States, there has been steady 
and fine progress in recognitio of the duty 
of the State to all its citizens, white and 
colored. And better conditions i: health, 
education, and homes is the watchword and 
must become universal, law or no law. 

The remedy of FEPC was regarded by most 
southerners and many others as not a remedy 
for discrimination, but as being as inept and 
unworkable as the old antilynching measure. 
Because of this, and because some of the 
supporters did not iuesitate to say the act 
was a big stic, directed at the South, the 
southern Senavors felt justified in resorting 
to a filibuster to prevent its passage. Under 
the act, so able Senators asserted, there was 
opportunity for a gestapo, and the punish- 
ment of men charged with violation of its 
un-American provisions, without the right of 
trial by jury. 

There is deep-seated opposition to the fili- 
buster and the inability of the tajority to 
promptly put their wishes into law. The op- 
ponents of jhe measure were embarrassed by 
this feeling of majority rule. Their answer 
was that the Senate is the only forum where 
the fullest and freest debate is permitted, 
with no cloture o other rules to prevent the 
consideration deemed wise when a measure 
of a new and drastic character is being pressed 
for action. Long ago, the Senate elected to 
continue to debate as long as Members de- 
sired to be heard. This does not always 
operate to the public good. It has serious 
disadvantages and sometimes has resulted in 
denial of legislation needed for the common 
good of the whole country, as when a few 
men in the Senate defeated the much-needed 
merchant marine bill before World War I, and 
the willful men prevented the arming of 
merchant marines to protect American ships 
on the high seas. On the other hand, the 
lack of cloture has prevented a bare majority 
from hastily rushing through legislation 
which had not the approval of the American 
people. The good and the bad are both 
present in the absence of the right of a ma- 
jority within a few days under rules like the 
House to cut off debate anc pass measures. 
Even so, the Senate in all its history has ce- 
nied cutting off debate unless two-thirds of 
the Members vote for ‘orure. In the present 
instance, the advocates of the bill lacked only 
a few votes to invoke cloture. They would 
have succeeded if all who professed to favor 
the FEPC bill were more for it than their 
opponents to cloture. 

It is well known that some who protested 
loudest for the bill were only giving it lip 
service and were glad to see the measure 
sidetracked. The southern Senators have 
come in for severe criticism, but at least they 
fought in the open and stood up to be count- 
ed and did not look both ways, as a few 
northern Senators are believed to have done. 

The FEPC bill is dead. It died because it 
ran afoul of the right of the individual and 
the individual State and had so many open- 
ings that would have been contrary to Amer- 
ican methods of freedom and hate of Ges- 
tapo practices. But the purpose of the sin- 
cere advocates of the measure have not been 
affected by the disposition of the bill. All 
the southern Senators declared—and most of 
them with perfect sincerity—that they stood 
as firmly against injustice and discrimination 
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on account of religion or race as any of 


its advocates. All people, North and South, 
should carry out of their own free-will poli- 


cies of justice and fairness, without any of the- 


discrimination that shames Americans. 
The South put an end to lynching without 
Federal legislation. 
The South must be free from unfair dis- 
crimination without Federal legislation. 
Fair employment and fair compensation are 
essential to all people, all creeds, all na- 
tionalities, and all races. 





Citation and Investiture of Leo T. Crowley 
as Knight Commander With Star of the 
Order of Pius IX 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT M.LA FOLLETTE, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 13 (legislative day 
of Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
on January 28 I had inserted in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, beginning at page 
A271, the remarks made by Cardinal 
Stritch at the impressive ceremony in 
connection with the investiture of Hon. 
Leo T. Crowley as knight commander 
with star of the Order of Pius IX. I now 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the re- 
marks made on that occasion by Arch- 
bishop Kiley, of Milwaukee. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
of Archbishop Kiley were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


In the office which we priests are obliged 
to recite every day, and which is composed 
of passages from sacred Scripture—from both 
the Old and New Testaments—in yesterday's 
office we read, in the passage taken from St. 
Paul’s letters to the Romans, “Give to all 
men their due when it is due, custom to cus- 
tom, honor to whom honor is due.” The 
church, recognizing how proper and equitable 
this counsel is, has followed it down through 
the centuries. Churches have honored rul- 
ers who, because of their beneficent rule, 
have manifested earnest and genuine solici- 
tude during their reign for the spiritual and 
temporal welfare of the people whom they 
governed, thus proving themselves worthy of 
some recognition, and on this account the 
church bestows recognition of some kind on 
them. The same is true regarding states- 
men, heads of families, and individuals who 
display patriotism and public-spiritedness to 
distinguish themselves among citizens as 
people of conspicuous work. 

Even in other times the late Holy Father, 
Pius XI, honored many men who had at- 
tained preeminence in their particular field 
of endeavor by making them members of the 
Pontifical Academy of Science. Among those 
were several non-Catholics, one of whom, a 
university professor, died a few months ago 
in California, so that it is the policy of the 
church to recognize merit wherever it is 
found, to foster and encourage science, and 
to honor real scientists, but not pseudo sci- 
entists. The church, recognizing the fact 
that the marvels of science and their con- 
nection with the material world are some- 
thing good in themselves, has always en- 
deavored to carry on this work. What sci- 
ence does—and we sometimes lose sight of 
the fact—is to unlock that vast storehouse 
of treasures wherein an infinitely wise Crea- 
tor has stored riches for the welfare of man. 
Since God is the authority of science and 


religion, there can be no conflict between 
religion and genuine science. Science is 
nothing else than the discovery of hidden 
secrets of nature’s laws and in the course 
of time the application of those laws here- 
tofore known only to the Creator of man. 
For this reason the church and God—the 
authority of religion and science—honor real, 
genuine science as powerful. 

In contrast to what we see in other parts 
of the world, many persons in our own land, 
speaking in the language of today, have made 
good in a big way, even though they perhaps 
spent their youth in a country or small town 
and did not have the opportunities of those 
who were reared in the larger urban sections. 
Some tell us that this success, beyond their 
native talent and ability which is essential, is 
due to the fact that, coming from these sec- 
tions, they are not overawed by occasion and 
do not take too seriously the artificial stand- 
ards which often influence and handicap the 
city-bred man. To have respect for everyone, 
not because of the street on which he lives, 
the club of which he is a member, or the 
college which he attended, but because of his 
accomplishments and because, over all else, 
he is a square fellow, and to show supreme 
indifference as to whether his associates are 
in the bluebook or only in the telephone 
book—this attitude of mind liberates these 
people, who have made their way up from the 
bottom, from the infamous chains which 
often shackle the man who permits the so- 
cial column of the Sunday paper to play too 
dominant a part in his life. 

We may note in the life of Mr. Crowley, 
to honor and felicitate whom we are gathered 
here, that the impelling movement in all his 
actions has been fidelity to duty. Being un- 
affected and of straightforward character, he 
could never countenance or subscribe to any- 
thing that was merely for show. Thus, real 
fundamental things are the only objects 
worthy of his attention in every office en- 
trusted to him. He gave himself whole- 
heartedly to each project, and, once in Office, 
his first efforts were to determine exactly 
what that office required of him and then 
faithfully and conscientiously he carried it 
through to the end. For me to enumerate 
his achievements would be like carrying water 
to the ocean. His accomplishments, locally 
here in Madison, throughout Wisconsin and 
the Nation, as a statesman, giving advice and 
counsel during the critical period from which 
the Nation has now partly emerged, are well 
known to everyone here. In honoring him 
for his accomplishments and all his efforts in 
behalf of the enslaved peoples in the lands 
beyond the seas, the Holy Father was follow- 
ing a custom centuries old and expressed in 
the beginning by no less a personage than 
St. Paul, who said, “Render to all men their 
due, tribute to whom tribute is due, custom 
to custom, honor to whom honor is due.” 

My dear Mr. Crowley, may you be blessed 
with continued success in your undertakings 
and those you are called upon to assume. 
May you be blessed with length of days and 
joy in the high honor which the reigning 
Pontiff, Pius XII, has conferred upon you. 





Inconsistent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE R. HOEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 13 (legislative day 
of Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Inconsistent,” which appeared 
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in the Charlotte (N. C.) Observer, one of 
the leading dailies of the South. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


INCONSISTENT 


In the debate on the bill for a Permanent 
Fair Employment Practice Commission, Sen- 
ator Harry F. Byrrp, of Virginia, has touched 
the Republican supporters of that measure 
in a vulnerable spot. 

The Senator reminded them that they had 
cried out most sonorously against Govern- 
ment bureaucracy; they had fulminated 
against the growing army of Federal facto- 
tums who send their snoopers into every office 
and factory until no businessman can any 
longer call his business his own 

Republicans, Senator Byrrp recalled, have 
clamored for Government economy and have 
shuddered at the amount of money paid out 
in salaries to these hosts of meddlesome para- 
sites on the United States pay roll. 

Why then, asks the Senat-r, are these 
same Republicans so earnest in their support 
of this bill that would produce the grand- 
daddy of all the bureaucracies and would 
result in Government snooping into private 
business on a grand scale that has not yet 
even been approached? 

This bill, Mr. Byrap reminds the Republi- 
cans, provides for five commissioners with a 
salary of $10,000 each. 

The army of investigators, inquisitors, de- 
tectives, and snoopers required to carry out 
its provisions can only be estimated by look- 
ing at the act itself. 

It will control the right of every employer 
with more than six employees to hire, fire, 
or promote. There are 1,500,000 such em- 
ployers in this country. The number of 
snoopers required to lock into the employ- 
ment practices of that many firms would run 
into the thousands, not to mention the 
examiners who would have to hear all com- 
plaints that somebody was hired, fired, or 
promoted because of race, religion, national 
origin, or ancestry. 

These investigators, the Senator reminds 
businessmen, would have the right to enter 
any place of business, examine the books 
and pay rolls without any process of court. 
The bill would deny the employer his consti- 
tutional rights by forcing him in this way to 
give evidence against himself. 

This evidence could then be used by 
examiners to try the employer without bene- 
fit of counsel or jury, and from the exam- 
iner’s arbitrary decision there would be no 
appeal. 

It assesses fines, imposes jail penalties, 
hails an employer to Federal court far from 
his home, and provides heavy punishment 
for interference with the agents in any way. 
This last clause is so broad that it could 
cover almost anything. 

This is carpetbaggery with a vengeance. 

It is, as Senator Byrp says, inconsistent, to 
put it very miidly, for the very people who 
have protested most vociferously against 
bureaucratic interference in business to pro- 
mote the most arrant case of such meddling 
that has yet been devised. 





District of Columbia Suffrage 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 13 (legislative day 
of Friday, January 18), 1946 
CAPPER. Mr. President, 


Mr. the 


Washington Sunday Star of February 10 
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printed an able article by Jesse C. Suter 
in support of the Sumners-Capper bill, 
now pending in Congress. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have Mr. Suter’s article 
printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 


JUSTICE Favors AFFIRMATIVE REPORT—DISTRICT 
NeEEps VoTES, Not STATEHOOD 


(By Jesse C. Suter) 


CITIZENS OF UNEQUAL STATUS AT HEART OF 
NATION 


The Declaration of Independence lays down 
the fundamental truth that all men are cre- 
ated equal and endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights, but today 
at the very heart of the great American 
Republic 170 years after the signing of that 
immortal document at Independence Hall, 
there exist two distinct classes of American 
citizens, divided by the place of their legal 
residence. 

They all live here and are engaged here 
in various capacities in both private and 
public employment. In the aggregate they 
probably exceed in numbers 900,000 people. 
In the first class, there are those who possess 
legal residence in a sovereign State and by 
reason of that fact possess the right to vote 
in national elections for Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, as well as for Presidential elec- 
tors, and thus participate in the Govern- 
ment of their country. Second, there is an- 
other class of American citizens here who 
occupy a peculiarly lower political status, 
because they lack legal residence in a State 
and therefore hold allegiance to no indi- 
vidual State. 

Because of this accident of residence, they 
are denied all participation in the Govern- 
ment of their country to which they hold 
sole allegiance. They are not permitted to 
elect Members of the two Houses of Congress 
or to participate in the election of President 
and Vice President. The only opportunity 
for the individual citizen to participate in 
the Government of the United States is 
through the election of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives who compose the Congress which 
is the supreme legislative power in the Na- 
tion and in its Capital. 

_ These American citizens of this lower polit- 
ical status have been likened by some great 
statesmen to subjects of the Republic and 
thus really slaves rather than free men. 
Diligent study of the Constitution and the 
debates on that great document furnishes 
ample evidence that the failure to provide 
an equal political status for the people of 
the Nation’s Capital was due to omission 
rather than intent. A tragic feature of this 
omission is that not only was it a failure 
to provide a definite political status for 
these voteless and unrepresented Americans, 
but it was also a failure to provide the Con- 
gress with the power to cure this anomalous 
situation. 

It has been found that the only possible 
cure is through an enabliry amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States which 
would give Congress the power to provide 
that these individual isolated Americans at 
the Capital be given their inherent right 
to vote for Members of both Houses of Con- 
gress and Presidential electors. 

The Sumners-Capper proposed amendment 
(S. J. Res. 9, H. R. Res. 62, 79th Cong), when 
added to the Constitution, would simply give 
Congress the required additional power. It 
would in no way affect the political status of 
the District of Columbia as one of the geo- 
graphical divisions of the Nation, as it would 
in no way diminish the exclusive supreme 
legislative power of the Congress over the 
seat of government 

As the Constitution stands now the only 
representation by the people in the Congress 
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and among the electors of President and 
Vice President is through the States. A pro- 
vision for representation of these isolated 
Americans at the Capital in a distinct man- 
ner without recognition as citizens of a 
State comes as a shock to some people in 
the Congress who fear that in some unex- 
plained, mysterious manner the District of 
Columbia through such representation would 
become a State. This fear has been raised 
time and again during the long years of con- 
sideration of this vital problem. 

In his argument before the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary in January, 1921, 
Theodore W. Noyes, chairman of the Citizens’ 
Joint Committee on National Representa- 
tion for the District of Columbia, stated: 
“The effect of this amendment is not to 
admit the District into the Union as a State, 
but to give the (then) 437,000 Americans 
residing in the 10 miles square under the 
exclusive control of Congress the same repre- 
sentation as citizens of a State in Congress 
and the electoral college. Not a new State, 
but a new political status is created or 
evolved. 

“This amendment operates as a supplement 
of the 10-miles-square provision, defining ex- 
plicitly in view of the changes of more than 
a century the political status of the resi- 
dents of the Federal District. It alters the 
existing law of congressional and electoral 
college representation, and creates a new 
American constituency with representation 
in Congress and the electoral college; not a 
new State but a politically uplifted District 
of Columbia, an enfranchised’ 10-miles 
square, already created and made unique by 
the Constitution. 

“This new factor in our scheme of National 
government representation may be unusual, 
peculiar, extraordinary, but it is not so un- 
usual, peculiar and extraordinary as the orig- 
inal creation and present-day retention by 
the great republic of the totally unrepre- 
sented 10-miles square, a district physically 
within the United States, even containing 
its Capital, but politically outside of the 
United States.” 

The remedy proposed by the Sumners-Cap- 
per amendment is no more unique than the 
un-American situation which it would cure. 


SUGGESTED REVISION OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE 
RECOMMENDATION 


The subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary in its favorable report 
has proposed to amend the proposed consti- 
tutional amendment by adding the following: 
“The number of such members shall not ex- 
ceed two in the Senate, a number in the 
House of Representatives equal to the num- 
ber of Members of the House of Representa- 
tives to which a State having the same pop- 
ulation as such district would be entitled, 
and a number among the electors equal to 
the sum of the number of Members which the 
Congress authorizes such district to have in 
the Senate and in the House of Representa- 
tives.” 

The citizens’ joint committee respectfully 
recommends that the committee amendment 
be revised and clarified so that the proposed 
amendment to the Constitution be reported 
to the Senate reading as follows: 

“SECTION 1. The Congress shall have power 
to provide that there shall be in the Con- 
gress and among the electors of President 
and Vice President Members elected by the 
people of the distrct constituting the seat 
of the Government of the United States, with 
such powers as the Congress shall determine. 
The number of such Members shall not ex- 
ceed two in the Senate, a number in the 
House of Representatives to be determined 
by apportionment on the same population 
basis as provided for the States and a 
number among the electors equal to the 
whole number of Senators and Representa- 
tives to which the said district may be en- 
titled. All legislation hereunder shall be sub- 
ject to amendment and repeal. 


“Sec.2. This artcle shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legis. 
latures of the several States, as provided in 
the Constitution, within 7 years from the 
date of the submission hereof to the States 
by the Congress.” 

It is understood that Senator O’Manonry 
considers this suggested revison an improve- 
ment on the subcommittee version. This 
suggested revision is much clearer in its 
statement and is in conformity with the lan- 
guage of the Constitution. 


NO VALID OBJECTION HOLDS TO SENATE 
REPRESENTATION 

It is the inherent right of every American 
to participate in the Government of this 
Naton. That Government is chiefly exercised 
by the Congress, which is the supreme legis- 
lative authority. The Congress does not con- 
sist simply of the House of Representatives, 
but also of the Senate. 

How can Americans in the Congress recon- 
cile the idea of permitting some American 
people to be represented in the Senate while 
similar representation is denied to other 
Americans? Surely my mysterious sanctity 
surrounds the Senate and its Members to 
warrant such discrimination. The people of 
the District of Columbia need to be repre- 
sented in bouth houses of Congress, as in 
no other way can they become real partici- 
pants in the Government of their country. 
These Senators who are also Americans 
elected by the American people of their 
States, should surely be sufficiently sympa- 
thetic to see that justice is done. 

There are special and general reasons for 
the people of the District of Columbia being 
represented in the Senate, aside from the 
exercise by Congress of the supreme legis- 
lative power. The power of the Senate to 
ratify treaties, to confirm Presidential ap- 
pointments, etc., vitally affects the people 
living in the Federal District, and to deny 
them such representation will be to perpet- 
uate a gross injustice. 


WHY TIE THE HANDS OF A FUTURE CONGRESS? 


This age-old question should be settled 
now by the passage of the pending joint 
resolution. If the power of Congress under 
the proposed amendment is reduced, it will 
simply put the burden on these voteless and 
unrepresented people of continuing to seek 
an amendment which will grant the neces- 
sary power. There seems to be no good rea- 
son why the Senate Committee on the Judi- 
ciary of the Seventy-ninth Congress should 
tie this matter up in such a way as to fre- 
vent the Eightieth, the Eighty-first or any 
other Congress from extending to these sub- 
ject peopte by simple legislation the powers 
in the National Government which they 
need in order that they may be recognized as 
full-fledged American citizens. 


SUGGESTED FEARS ARE GROUNDLESS 


In the first place, there can be found no 
ground whatever for a fear that the granting 
of representation in the two houses of Con- 
gress and among the electors of President 
and Vice President would make the District 
of Columbia a State. If anyone will simply 
contrast the attributes of a State, with its 
Republican form of Government, its own 
legislature, its power to make a constitution, 
etc., with the entire lack of all such powers 
in the District of Columbia, which is and 
would continue to be subject to the supreme 
authority of the Congress, the fears will be 
found to be groundless. 

Another fear which has been suggested 
sometimes is that should the Sumners-Cap- 
per amendment be approved, it would open 
the way for large cities of the country to 
demand that they also be admitted to repre- 
sentation. It should be borne in mind in 
this connection, first, that the people of these 
large cities are all represented in both House 
and Senate and in the electoral college, and 
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in the second place, that without any 
amendment to the Constitution, but by ac- 
tion of a State legislature and approval by 
Congress, any of them can be separated from 
their own States and admitted into the 
Union as sovereign States. These are points 
which many of the inventors of pretexts 
against favorable action appear to overlook. 





Letter From a World War Il GI 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL STEWART 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 13, 1946 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following letter from 
Corp. Maurice A. Shade, a veteran of 
World War II: 


A JOINT LETTER TO OUR CONGRESSMAN BY A WAR 
II GI WHO FOUGHT UP FRONT, NOT IN THE REAR 
ECHELONS, TO THE HONORABLE E. M. MOORE, 
SENATOR, AND THE HONORABLE PAUL STEWART, 
REPRESENTATIVE 


McALESTER, OKLA., February 11, 1946. 

GENTLEMEN: I believe it has come timely 
for us returned War II veterans to tell Con- 
gress where we stand, what we know of Eu- 
rope, and what we are finding out since our 
return. 

I was over there so know whereof I, and 
my buddies, speak. Our knowledge was not 
learned at a pink tea in a hotel or club room, 
but in the fox holes where bullet and shells 
had no respect for person. 

I've seen buddies die with the last words: 
God have mercy, Mom (or wife’s name)— 
murmured from their lips. 

I've helped my squad pick up buddies with 
their arms or legs torn off, and we did it in 
the heat of battle. One of my squads all are 
dead and I came back crippled for life. 

We boys went over and fought for the “four 
freedoms,” country, and home. And no 
damn politician, be they in the White House, 
Congress, or bureaus, is going to shear us of 
our heritage or change our views. 

We veterans are watching, like a cat at the 
rat hole, to peg our candidates from the high- 
est to the lowest office in the land. Good men 
will be reelected if they choose to run. But 
those who have and are playing into the 
hands of Wall Street speculators, strikers who 
made big money while we were in the fox 
holes, those who would like to make this Na- 
tion totalitarian or communistic, will lose. 

By the time of the general election 6,000,- 
000 or more of War II buddies will be back. 
Multiply that number by six (our mothers, 
fathers, wives, sisters, and brothers), you will 
have 36,000,000 that can beat any union, any 
Communist, any bureaubrats who believe in 
feathering their own nest and the hell with 
the rest. 

Meat: England, France, Belgium, Holland, 
according to size of country, have more fat 
cattle than the United States, so why new 
meat rationing? 

Wheat: Russia now has more than the 
United States of America. What they didn’t 
raise they took from the countries they now 
control, so let Russia feed them, in place of 
asking that “we the people” cull our chick- 
ens, kill our cattle, hogs that the people who 
knifed us in the back may not starve. If 
that is even common sense then all of us 
veterans have come home shell-shocked, and 
we will shock them again this fall by clean- 
ing house from the top down. Good men 
have nothing to fear. 


If I thought that you two men had a hand 
in this Washington planning, I wouldn't even 
take the time to write you, but fight you 
hell-bent at the polls in 1946. So will my 
buddies, many of whom I have interviewed 
since I returned from overseas 4 months ago. 

We all believe in—feed the people of our 
Nation first. Feed them well. Then what 
is left give it to Europe. We say give, because 
we'll never get a dime back. 

We, and our folks, haven’t forgotten War I 
and the years that followed. And how 
Hoover made a million out of sugar. 

We haven't forgotten, will not forget, the 
scrap iron that the United States of America 
exported to Japan and the Japs returned to 
us in bullet-and-shell formation. 

We, the veterans of War II, and our folks, 
will not be fooled this year by political 
balderdash speeches, propaganda, and radio 
“bull.” We will pick our man, be he a Demo- 
crat or a Republican, if his past record is 
good, and can stand sunlight. 

Please do not take personal exception to 
this letter unless the shoe fits. From what I 
hear, both of you gentlemen can be reelected 
unless you turn to the leftest crowd. 

Be right, and fight like hell, even if you 
loose a congressional battle at the Capitol. 
Christ hated the Pharisees, cowards, “‘willie- 
washers,” and double-crossers, so do we vets. 

Enclosed you will find clipping which you 
may have already read. ‘inere are many 
other articles that you are miking the voters’ 
whiskers grow. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Corp. Maurice A. SCHADE. 

MCALESTER, OKLA. 





Lumber 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACK Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 13, 1946 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, those of us who reside in Cali- 
fornia and who are familiar with the 
serious shortage of lumber and other 
building materials in that State are un- 
able to understand how our Government 
can continue to export large quantities 
of lumber abroad. In this connection, I 
wish to include the following self-explan- 
atory wire just received from Governor 
Warren, of California, and I commend it 
to the attention of my colleagues and 
the cognizant Federal agencies: 


SacRaAMENTO, CaLir., February 12, 1946. 
Hon. Jack Z. ANDERSON, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Since VE-day differentials in favor of ex- 
port trade in lumber have siphoned off at 
least hundreds of millions of board feet of 
lumber urgently needed in this country and 
particularly in our State for home building. 
In spite of our protests, I am informed that 
Federal Government is increasing quota of 
exportable lumber. I have also been ad- 
vised that the OPA is considering a differ- 
ential on water-shipped Douglas fir which 
will have the result of siphoning off the re- 
mainder of our western lumber. This is un- 
fair to the Western States and particularly 
California, which has absorbed a new popu- 
lation of 2,000,000 people during the war with 
very little new housing, and which has re- 
cently received over 600,000 veterans who are 
in distress for lack of housing. I am signing 
@ bill submitting $1,000,000 bond issue for 
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veterans’ homes and farms, but such legisla- 
tion is of little value if there is no lumber 
for home building. This telegram is being 
sent to California congressional delegation 
in the hope some action can be taken to make 
our western lumber available on fair terms 
to the people of the western States. 
EARL WARREN, Governor. 





“Our Choice—Decentralization of Gov- 
ernmental Responsibility or Govern- 
ment by a Centralized Bureaucracy” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HATTON W. SUMNERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 13, 1946 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
leave having been granted, I present 
herewith for printing in the ConGres- 
SIONAL Record a statement made by me 
21 years ago before the Rules Commit- 
tee and later printed in the ConcrREs- 
SIONAL Record under the title “Our 
Choice, Decentralization of Govern- 
mental Powers, or Government by a Cen- 
tralized Bureaucracy.” 

This statement gives a picture of the 
conditions then existing, 1925. It should 
be valuable in a comparative examina- 
tion of causes, direction, and rapidity of 
trends, and should help to arouse even 
so governmentally indifferent a people 
as we are to a realization of what we 
are paying in money and in the loss of 
opportunity to live in a free govern- 
ment—what we are paying for what we 
have imagined we are getting for nothing. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


“Our CHOICE—DECENTRALIZATION OF GOVERN- 
MENTAL RESPONSIBILITY OR GOVERNMEFS'T 
BY A CENTRALIZED BUREAUCRACY” 


(Extension of remarks of Hon. Hatron W. 
SuMNERS, of Texas, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Thursday, February 26, 1925) 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, leave 
having been obtained, there is being printed 
herewith, in part, copy of a resolution pend- 
ing before the Rules Committee, together 
with a statement made before that commit- 
tee with reference thereto. 

I wish it clearly understood that in what 
is said no refiection upon the personne! of 
Federal bureaus and departments is in- 
tended. Whatever of criticism there may be 
is directed against the policy of government 
under which bureaucracy develops and not 
against those who are carrying out that 
policy. I hope there will be no confusion 
on this point. 

The resolution is as follows: 

“Whereas the vast increase since its or- 
ganization of the territory in which the 
Federal Government has jurisdiction, the 
natural development in such territory, and 
the shift of new governmentai responsibility 
to the Federal Government have created an 
aggregate of Federal responsibility which is 
overloading its machinery and rendering it 
increasingly difficult to discharge with ef- 
ficiency and economy through the agencies 
at its command either its original or its 
acquired responsibilities, and under which 
increasing responsibilities it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to prevent the Federal Gov- 
ernment from becoming distinctively bu- 


reaucratic in its operation: Therefore be it 
“Resolved, etc.” 
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STATEMENT OF HON. HATION W. SUMNERS, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF 
TEXAS, REFORE THE RULES COMMITTEE OF THE 
HOUSE 


Mr. SuMNERS. Mr. Chairman, this resolu- 
tion proposes the creation of a joint com- 
mittee to investigate and report back to the 
next Congress, if it can determine, how the 
Federal Government may be relieved of its 
governmental overload in order that it may 
be able thereby properly to discharge its Fed- 
eral duties. That is the primary purpose. 
Conferences with State officials and, as far as 
practicable, with the people are contemplated. 

Let us consider briefly the condition in 
which the three branches of the Federal 
Government find themselves at this time. 
First, the legislative branch. 


THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 


In the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment gentlemen know from observation and 
from experience that matters of tremendous 
importance are acted upon without the mem- 
bership, generally speaking, having had an 
opportunity to give the consideration which 
safety and good legislation require. Con- 
gress must have to do w:th the vast country 
between the oceans, from Canada to Mexico, 
with the Territory of Alaska extending up 
into the Arctic region; to the south in the 
West Indies are the Virgin Islands and Puerto 
Rico; farther down is the Panama Canal 
Zone; out in the middle of the Pacific Ocean 
are the Hawaiian Islands; ane on the other 
side of the earth are the Philippines. Con- 
gress not only has to legislate for this terri- 
tory in interstate, national, and international 
matters, but under our present system Con- 
gress is more and more being called upon to 
legislate as a State legislature, going further 
and further into the domain of State respon- 
sibility. 

There are thousands of bills coming in each 
session. If Congress legislates wisely it must 
not only study the proposed legislation, but 
it must know conditions in the sections of 
the country with which it deals. If a per- 
sonal reference will be excused, during vaca- 
tions I go into the country and get all the 
first-hand information I can. But there are 
several States in which I have never been. 
I have not been in Alaska, the Virgin Islands, 
the Hawaiian “slands, or the Philippines, and 
yet I must help legislate for them. We have 
our committee work; We are called upon by 
our constituents to aid them in getting con- 
sideration of their matters with these 
bureaus which we are creating; and thou- 
sands of letters must be replied to in the 
course of a session. It is not a question of 
the ability of the present membership of 
Congress, but of human capacity. I do not 
care whom the people send here, this ac- 
cumulated governmental responsibility can- 
not pronerly be discharged by them. No- 
body thus pressed can give the time and 
thought to the problems of the Federal Gov- 
ernment which those problems require. 
There is not the slightest use for us longer 
either to deny or to undertake to hide that 
fact. That condition has to do not merely 
with efficiency but with the possibility of 
efficiency. 


DELEGATION OF RESPONSIBILITY TO COMMITTEES 


In trying to take care of the ever-increas- 
ing demands the Congress has already divided 
itself into what in many respects are little 
legislative bodies—We call them committees, 
but they are more than committees as com- 
mittees were originally intended to function. 
The Members of Congress, not because they 
wish to do it, but because they are compelled 
to do it, follow to a dangerous degree the 
judgment of these small groups of men as 
distinguished from their own independent 
judgments based upon knowledge. It is be- 
yond human capacity. 


DEVELOPMENT OF A BUREAUCRACY 


Not only that, but even with this dan- 
gerous arrangement, which increases ca- 


pacity to handle volume at the sacrifice of 
safety, the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment cannot take care of its overload, so 
that it makes a further sacrifice by turning 
over important legislative powers to the va- 
rious rapidly multiplying bureaus of this 
Government; that is to say, the Congress 
will enact a general law and delegate to 
these bureaus the power to legislate as to 
details. We call their enactments rules and 
regulations. But in practical operation, in- 
sofar as the average citizen is concerned, 
they are laws. Not only that, but there is 
given to these bureaus the power to con- 
strue the rules and regulations which they 
make and the power to enforce them—the 
three powers of government. Contrary to 
our traditions, to our philosophy of govern- 
ment, contrary to all the things we profess 
to believe and against all the warnings of 
history, we are placing the three powers of 
government—legislative, executive, and ju- 
dicial—into the hands of the same personnel, 
not one of whom is elected by the people. 

Not only has that happened and is hap- 
pening to a greater and greater degree each 
year, but, as the power delegated to these 
bureaus accumulates around the heads of 
the bureaus those nearer to direct responsi- 
bility in turn are compelled to pass them on 
down to subordinates and from these sub- 
ordinates to other subordinates, until the 
point is reached where some subordinate 
many times removed from anybody whom 
the people have had the opportunity to elect 
goes to the private citizen carrying with him 
all the powers of the great Federal Govern- 
ment. 

When he goes to that individual he does 
not go as one whom that individual has had 
a voice in selecting. He goes not as a re- 
sponsible agent of popular government, re- 
sponsible to the public; he goes as an ap- 
pointed governor of the private citizen, As 
a practical proposition what can the private 
citizen 2,000 miles from this Capitol do to 
resist such an agent of the great Federal 
Government? That is the test. We have 
gone so far in increasing numbers and in in- 
creasing Federal powers that there is not, in 
fact, any elected person who in good con- 
science can be held responsible for the acts 
of these appointed persons. There are now 
around 500,000 persons scattered over this 
vast territory operating the machinery of 
the Federal Government. Only 533 of them 
are elected by the people, and all of them are 
located here in Washington, one little spot 
on the eastern border. There is no elected 
person who it can be charged, knows what 
the individuals of this appointed personnel 
are doing. 


THE JUDICIAL BRANCH 


Passing to the judicial branch of the Gov- 
ernment, the thing which has happened with 
regard to the Federal judiciary is very inter- 
esting and indicative of what has happened 
with reference to the increase of govern- 
mental responsibility of the other branches 
of the Government. Until 1891 practically 
all appellate jurisdiction in the Federal sys- 
tem was vested in the Judges of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. At that time 
Congress created circuit courts of appeals to 
relieve the Supreme Court. We now have 
nine of such circuit courts exercising appel- 
late jurisdiction, much of which the Supreme 
Court formerly had. 

Notwithstanding that, the Supreme Court, 
in the judgment of this Congress, is com- 
pelled to have further relief and by a unani- 
mous vote of both Houses a bill was passed 
by this Congress shifting much of the obli- 
gatory jurisdiction from the Supreme Court 
to these circuit courts of appeals. But no 
such possibilities of relief for the other two 
branches are to be found in our system. 
There can be but one President and but one 
Congress. It is true the State governors and 
State legislatures afford possibilities of re- 
lief, but instead of moving legislative and 
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executive responsibility away from Washing. 
ton, as we are moving judicial responsibility 
away from Washington, the current of moye- 
ment is toward Washington, the point where 
the overload already is. 


THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH 


I beg o direct your attention now to the 
executive branch of the Government. There 
is but one man belonging to that branch of 
the Government, the President of the United 
States, elected by the people, and that only 
in a qualified sense. Under the President 
there are more than 500,000 people on the 
Federal pay roll, operating the machinery 
of that one branch of the Government, I 
shall not discuss the element of expense, of 
unnecessary burden upon the taxpayers, of 
the system which we have developed of hav- 
ing the Federal officers and State officers 
working at the same governmental jobs, or 
of the policy of sending the tax gatherers 
into the States to collect money from the 
people, bringing it up to Washington and 
sending it back to the people from whom it 
was collected, or rather whatever part of it 
has not been eaten up by the army of nearly 
600,000 Federal employees now on the pay 
roll, and fooling the people into the belief 
that they are getting something for nothing 
from Uncle Sam. I am talking about the 
result upon general governmental efficiency 
of this policy of concentration, without re- 
gard to cost. 

Has anybody little enough sense to imag- 
ine—when the duties of the President, deai- 
ing with all sorts of international questions 
and great national questions are considered, 
with the duty to make recommendations to 
Congress, the duty to examine and the power 
to veto every bit of legislat’on that we pass 
here, the necessity to make nomination of all 
the chief officers, and to do hundreds of other 
things—that Calvin Coolidge or anybody 
whom God has ever created or ever will cre- 
ate can supervise and direct any considerable 
part of what is being done by these 500,000 
people who are operating the executive ma- 
chinery of this Government within our own 
territory out among the States everywhere 
and into the farthest corners of the earth? 
Of course, he does not know what they are 
doing. And yet he is the only elected person 
of all that half million people, the only one 
directly responsible t» the reople. 

There is no use complaining of bureaucracy 
so long as the total of governmental respon- 
sibility concentrated in Washington is be- 
yond the capacity of a government of the 
representative type to discharge. 

When the capacity of the ordinary machin- 
ery of the Federal Government becomes over- 
loaded, these bureaus are the only agencies 
to which the overload can be shifted. When 
these bureaus have transferred to them such 
powers of government as it is necessary now 
to place in them, and the, exercise those 
powers without effective supervision by elect- 
ed agents of the people, as is now the case, 
we have a great Federal bureaucracy far to- 
ward its full development, regardless of what 
the Constitution provides. 


NATURE AND DEVELOPMENT OF OUR SYSTEM OF 
GOVERNMENT 


In this connection I would like to say a 
few things with reference to our Constitu- 
tion, which I believe pertinent to this con- 
sideration. I will attempt only to touch 4 
few high points. I am convinced that much 
of our confusion and of our difficulty has 
come from our acceptrnce as actual facts 
of the mythological tales peddled over this 
country by Fourth of July orators and others 
of like sort as to the origin and nature of 
our system of government. These stoiies are 
all very fine and thrilling, and during our 
formative period were helpful, no doubt, to 
hold us together until we could develop into 
a Nation, but they are utterly hurtful and 
confusing since that stage of national devel- 
opment has passed and the serious, prosaic 
task of operating the governmental machin- 
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ery which was established has come to chal- 
lenge the genius of this generation. We 
must get it out of our heads that the 
fathers established a self-adjusting, self-oper- 
ating, bombproof, foolproof government. 
Our history runs counter to the fairy tales 
told to us by these Fourth of July orators. 
The fathers, all honor to their memory, 
were too wise and too patriotic to attempt so 
impossible a thing «s is ascribed to them. 
They well understood—those who assembled 
in the State constitutional conventions and 
those who assembled in the Federal conven- 
tions to complete the work begun in the 
State conventions—they understood that 
written constitutions cannot create a popu- 
lar government, but that popular gorern- 
ments create written constitutions. The 
fathers in 1787 understood that the con- 
stitution of popular government inheres in 
the nature of things; that it can no more be 
placed in the pages of a book than can a liv- 
ing human being be written into the pages 
of a book. What they wrote was descriptive, 
declaratory, interpretative, facili*atory, in a 
sense fixative, and was supplemental to the 
State constitutions which had already been 
adopted. 

Insofar as our Constitution is written, and 
in the sense that it is written for each citi- 
zen, it is to be found in the document called 
the constitution of his State; there is 
where most of his constitution is to be found; 
and in the Federal Constitution. They are 
parts of the same thing. In theory, no; in 
fact, yes. We have passed the theorizing 
stage and are dealing with the facts of gov- 
ernment now. 

I am taking a little time here, because I am 
convinced that there are a few basic things 
which we must get straightened out before 
we can properly consider what we should do 
in our present circumstances or how to do it. 

Our Constitution within historical times 
has been in process of development under 
natural law since the second century. I can- 
not cover that. It is an important thing, 
however, tohavein mind. Asa bearing upon 
our own task, it is necessary for us to have 
in mind also that in our own country we have 
passed through two periods and are now in 
the third. It would be more exact to say 
that we have passed through one period and 
are in the second. The colonial period was 
in fact a part of the formative period of our 
separate national development. 

During the formative period of our Na- 
tional Government, of any national govern- 
ment, where different territorial units are 
brought together into one governmental or- 
ganization, there is tremendous pressure 
from the inside outward. During that 
period strength moves—it seems to move nat- 
urally—to the point of weakness. That is 
the period of concentration of governmental 
power, naturally and properly so. 

A constitution, written words, can never 
hold within itself the element of cohesive 
strength, especially among a people whose 
philosophy of government was, as expressed 
in the words of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, which became the battle cry of the colo- 
nies, that governments “derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” 

During that period the Constitution acted 
as does the tape of the horticulturist, bind- 
ing parts of different plants together. But 
the tape does not unite. It can only hold 
in proper adjustment and give nature a 
chance. Our Federal Constitution held 
exactly that relationship during the forma- 
lve period of our National Government. 

I do not know when we had grown together, 
but it is clear from the views expressed with 
reference to the annexation of Texas that by 
1843 no minority of States in point of mili- 
tary strength could have left this Union 
without a civil war. If New England had 
undertaken to separate, we of the South 
would have joined with the other sections of 


the country to coerce those States back into 
the Union. There was one great weakness. I 
do not want to inject a matter that may raise 
controversy, but the tariff and slavery to- 
gether helped to put an element of weakness 
between the two great sections, North and 
South. Those issues were as foreign sub- 
stan@ between the sections. There was not 
the possibility of complete union between 
those sections until slavery at least was got- 
ten rid of. At every other point there had 
been complete union. The States of these 
sections had united, but the sections had not. 
Suffice it to say that the Union of the States is 
now a fact. The first period is now history. 
We have reached the point where no contro- 
versy can ever again reach through to test the 
strength of the Federal compact, whatever 
it may be. We are a Nation, created not by 
words nor Federal compact, but by nature. 
To all practical purposes we have ceased even 
to have a dual system of government. I know 
gentlemen will question that. I am just 
stating my judgment. 

We have a system of government, a Nation, 
a@ part of the governmental power of which 
is lodged in the municipality, part in the 
smaller units of government, part in the 
county, part in the State, and part here. In 
its construction it was built from the small- 
est unit upward. It functions from the bot- 
tom upward. That is its nature. We seem 
to have overlooked that fact. We are trying 
to operate it from the top downward. It 
cannot be done. 


OUR RESPONSIBILITY 


Our duty now and our responsibility is en- 
tirely different from that of those who in 
the constitutional conventions undertook to 
recognize and to declare the fundamental 
laws of popular government and to set up the 
machinery through which such a govern- 
ment may properly function. Our duty and 
our responsibility is also entirely different 
from that which obtained during the period 
when it was a question whether the central 
government—I do not use that designation 
in an exact sense—could hold the States to- 
gether until they could grow together and 
thus form a nation. That has been an ac- 
complished fact, at least since the Spanish- 
American War. 

We now have no further need for our very 
interesting mythology. I do not underesti- 
mate its former usefulness. Of the compos- 
ite virtues, magnified, of the great men who 
wrought in that period, we builded a national 
shrine around which all the people of all 
the States could gather. That helped to 
strengthen at the point of weakness. I 
would not detract from those men or lessen 
in the slightest degree popular love and 
gratitude for them, but I would put them 
where they belong, upon a sane, humanly 
possible, historically true basis. That would 
better enable us truly to honor them by pre- 
serving the fruits of their labors and the heri- 
tage of centuries of governmental develop- 
ment, which, in a very definite sense, they 
transmitted to us. 

Popular governments grow as a tree grows. 
Man can help but he can not create, and he 
can help only when he works in harmony 
with nature. Not only must those who es- 
tablish the visible evidences of a popular gov- 
ernment and provide its functioning ma- 
chinery work in harmony with natural law, 
but those who operate that machinery must 
do that thing also. We seem to have over- 
looked that fact. We seem to have over- 
looked the fact that everywhere there is law 
which directs and limits human discretion. 
The physician recognizes it. The farmer rec- 
ognizes it. The builder recognizes it, and 
those who operate the machinery of this Gov- 
ernment must begin to recognize it. We will 
have to face about. Nature compels respect 
for her plan as much by the limitation im- 
posed upon human capacity as by the capaci- 
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ties given to human beings. When the limit 
of human capacity is reached, that is the end 
of argument. 

Is there anybody in position to know the 
facts—Democrat, Republican, Socialist, or 
what not—who does not know that the total 
of governmental responsibility concentrated 
at Washington is beyond human capacity to 
discharge through any agency susceptible of 
popular control? 


REACTIONARY MOVEMENT 


Gentlemen, the present direction of move- 
ment is not progress. It is reaction; I do 
not care what sort of brand the individual 
puts upon himself who advocates it. I lay 
down this proposition, sound in theory, sound 
in governmental philosophy, and established 
by history, that after the completion of the 
formative period of a popular government, all 
true governmental progress, by the very 
nature of that system of government, must 
be in that direction which moves govern- 
mental power away from the central govern- 
mental agency where it accumulates during 
the formative period back toward the people 
into those governmental agencies more di- 
r.ctly and more completely under popular 
control. The reasons for that are not founded 
in theory; they are founded in necessity. We 
face that necessity now. That is why I have 
introduced this resolution. This is not left 
to the will of statesmen. It is fixed in the 
economy of nature. Popular government is 
not an accident. It is necessary for human 
development, and nothing necessary for 
human development is left to chance. 
Human respect for nature’s plan is secured 
by natural laws which human beings must 
respect or pay the penalty. We are paying 
the penalty not only here but in the States. 


DESTROYING STATE EFFICIENCY 


We are not only destroying the efficiency 
of our system of government at the Federal 
end by an overloaded governmental ma- 
chinery, but we are destroying the efficiency 
of the States. If we want to destroy the 
States as virile, efficient agencies of popular 
government, there could be no more effective 
method than our present policy of taking 
from them the necessity to discharge the 
powers that rest naturally within the scope 
of their governmental jurisdiction. That is 
what we are doing and doing largely by State 
and popular surrender as distinguished from 
Federal usurpation. That is a most remark- 
able fact. Can anybody question that the 
States are losing their dignity, their inde- 
pendence, their importance, and their vigor 
as sovereign units of government when he 
sees them bereft of responsibility, begging at 
the door of the Federal Treasury? That is 
not a beautiful figure. It is not a beautiful 
fact, either. There are exceptions as to indi- 
vidual States and as to individual officials of 
States, but this is true generally, not only as 
to States but as to the citizenship of the 
States. 

That is not all. We are not only destroy- 
ing the efficiency of the Federal Government 
by the overload, and the vigor and govern- 
mental capacity of the States by this process, 
but we are doing a far-greater harm than 
that. By taking governmental responsibili- 
ties from those units of Government that are 
close to the people we are taking from the 
private citizens the necessity of a more direct 
grapple with the problems of their Govern- 
ment, which problems and the necessity to 
work them out in good providence come 
to develop them for the bigger responsibili- 
ties of tomorrow. 


SYSTEM DEPENDENT UPON GOVERNMENTAL 
CAPACITY OF CITIZENS 


If this system of government is to en- 
dure, it must depend for its strength in the 
crises that are to come not so much upon 
its laws or upon the written provisions of its 
Constitution, or even upon the capacity of 
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men in official position, but Upon the virtue 
and the governmental capacity of its pri- 
vate citizenship. The present policy of cre- 
ating a feeling of dependence upon a great 
central government is not calculated to de- 
velop such a citizenship. It is the sense of 
responsibility that sobers Judgment, that de- 
velops civic virtue; it is the strength which 
comes from the struggle, from the grapple 
with the difficulties incident to the operation 
of a system of popular government which 
gives capacity. Nor can the lesson, taught 
py the penalty imposed for mistakes made, 
be dispensed with. How can we hope to de- 
velop a citizenshhip capable of dealing with 
the greater difficulties of tomorrow when we 
are constantly moving the power and respon- 
sibility, the necessity to govern, away from 
the people, away from those units of Govern- 
ment wherein the private citizen has the 
more direct control and the larger share of 
responsbility? We have turned our backs on 
the lessons of history and are trying to op- 
erate our system of Government from the 
top downward, in violation of the laws of 
its nature, and in violation of the laws of 
human nature as well. 

1 do not care what the form of that gov- 
ernment is, I do not care what the political 
philosophers say; if you injure the govern- 
mental capacity of the people, you strike 
at the foundation of governmental strength 
and at the ability of the people to protect 
their right against governmental and private 
oppression. We have not only to stop con- 
centration, but we have to begin an intel- 
ligent decentralization of governmental re- 
sponsibility. 

Whatever may be thought of the other 
reasons which I have given, there is one 
reason which no informed person will ques- 
tion either as to the fact or as to its suffi- 
ciency. This Federal Government has ac- 
cumulated a total of governmental responsi- 
bility which is beyond human capacity to 
discharge through any governmental agency 
susceptible of popular control. I do not know 
whether or not what I have proposed would 
do any good. I believe it is the way to begin. 
I believe that if a joint committee were cre- 
ated to study our problems from the Federal 
end, to confer as I have indicated with 
State officials, to go really to the bottom of 
this situation and let the people of this Na- 
tion know the truth, it would help. We have 
not bee1 telling them the truth about this 
situatioy, because men do not like to go home 
to their respective constituencies and confess 
their lack of knowledge or the limit of their 
capacity. We are too much like a certain type 
of the old-fashioned school teacher who 
seemed to have the idea that they had to 
impress their students that all knowledge was 
an open book to them. I am willing to admit 
the truth when I say that important items 
of legislation pass through this Congress, 
with regard to which I have very imperfect 
information, because it is the fact. 

Mr. BERTRAND. Have you any plan in mind? 

Mr. SuMNers. As indicated in this resolu- 
ticn. I know we cannot drift along this way; 
I know this Federal Government is today 
more bureaucratic than it is representative, 
and is drifting more rapidly each day in that 
direction. I am not unmindful of the diffi- 
culties before us. It is a big job. It is get- 
ting bigger all the while. The quicker we 
move the less will be the task. We can do it 
because it has to be done. Things which have 
to be done can be done. 

I do have some ideas as to how to start, 
but I do not believe it would be good strategy 
for me to indicate now how I think this thing 
should be done. I mean decentralization 
brought about. I will say this: It cannot be 
done—I am speaking now as a practical 
proposition—unless the people will trat it be 
done. Of that Iam certain. That was had 
in mind when the resolution was framed. 
I have the most profound confidence in the 
capacity of the people of the United States to 
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operate a system of self-government if those 
with official responsibilities will discover the 
facts and tell them the truth. I do not un- 
derestimate the importance and the necessity 
of wise leadership. If the material for such 
leadership is not here now, it is in the body 
of the citizenship and can and will be sent 
here when the facts are made known to 
them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The general proposition 
with you is that you want someone to study 
the situation that has grown up here of 
concentration of power at Washington. That 
is the general idea? 

Mr. SuMNERS. Yes, sir; and to confer with 
State officers. This matter has to be handled 
as much at the State end as here. There is 
no use of the States deploring the loss of 
powers to govern unless they exercise the 
powers they have. They have to stand on 
their own legs. They can not hold the 
strength they have, much less grow stronger, 
by leaning on the Federal Government in 
matters which lie within their governmental 
capacity. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is no question but 
that this is a very important proposition and 
so considered by very many Members of the 
House. It is an interesting study and will 
take a lot of time to accomplish definite 
results. 

Mr. NELson. You would have to delegate a 
great deal of power to people who are not 
responsible. 

Mr. SumMNErs. Yes. And if we could get 
rid of non-Federal matters which destroy 
the possibility of supervision, it would be all 
right to do that. 

There are some things the Federal Gov- 
ernment ought to do which it is not doing, 
but which under its present overload Mem- 
bers of Congress hesitate to commit the Fed- 
eral Government to do. We hesitate to place 
more power in these bureaus because not 
only do we create these bureaus and turn 
over to them these powers but the little group 
of elective agents of the people are so busy 
with responsibilities, which cannot be shifted, 
that they cannot supervise or control for the 
people what is being done by the appointed 
personnel which operates these bureaus. We 
are not only turning over the governmental 
powers to an appointed personnel, but to an 
unsupervised personnel. They are becoming 
with tremendous rapidity not agencies of 
popular government effectuating the public 
will but the unsupervised actual governors 
of the people, not only expending their money 
but exercising over them the most absolute 
and far-reaching governmental powers. 
Somebody elected by the people may find out 
about things that are done months and years 
afterwards, more often never at all. There 
are things which this Federal Government 
ought to do and would do if it could get rid 
of those things which the States can do, 
which are cluttering up the whole Federal 
machinery. 

Mr. NELSON. What the gentleman said was 
enormously true during the war. One lieu- 
tenant somewhere could bind the Govern- 
ment in a marvelous way. 

Mr. Sumners of Texas. Gentlemen, the 
plain facts about the matter are that we have 
made an awful mess of our job. It was the 
business of the fathers to establish this sys- 
tem of government anc it is ours to operate it. 
They established the machinery for a system 
of government with such a distribution of 
governmental powers as to render it suscep- 
tible of popular control, and we, with a rapid- 
ity unequaled in the governmental history of 
the world, by a concentration of those pow- 
ers, are converting that marvelous system 
into a great Federal bureaucracy—a type of 
government in many respects the least effi- 
cient, the most expensive, the most suscep- 
tible of corruption and of tyranny of any of 
the known systems of government. Nobody 
can deny that. Is that not an important 
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fact? Is it not time we were giving that fact 
earnest patriotic consideration? 

Regardless of who is responsible for the 
condition in which we find ourselves, whether 
the Congress in not having more vigorously 
resisted the pressure for centralization or the 
State governments in not having insisted on 
the retention of their powers, or the people 
in having urged their representatives in Con. 
gress to function for them in shifting these 
governmental responsibilities, we face a situ- 
ation which requires the united, cooperative 
effort of the people and of their officials— 
State and Federal. 

It is my opinion that in one way or another 
responsibility is fairly well distributed. 1 
will accept mine and have no time to quarrel 
with those who say they have none. I am 
trying to help deal with this situation. I fee) 
confident that if a joint committee should be 
created and during this coming vacation de- 
vote itself to a study of our general govern- 
mental problems and of our governmental 
resources, consult with State officials, and, 
wherever opportunity presents itself, with 
citizens of the country, and formulate a clear 
statement presenting the situation as it is, 
I believe—I am certain to whatever degree 
judgment can give me certainty—that great 
good would result. Gentlemen, the general 
attitude of the public mind gives promise of 


helpful cooperation at this time. This is the 
time to act. 
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Mr. IZAC. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am including an 
article appearing in the February issue 
of Naval Affairs: 


THE MERGER IssuE 


No group of people in this great country 
are more interested in matters affecting the 
national security than the members of the 
Fleet Reserve Association. Our interest is 
attested by the fact that we have dedicated 
the most vigorous years of our lives to serv- 
ing our country in peace and in war, and 
even though we now wear civilian clothing 
and are engaged in many and diverse busi- 
ness and professional vocations we have a 
common bond in our loyal and affectionate 
sentiment for the service whose uniform we 
wore. 

One of the most vital issues before the 
Nation today is the question of merging the 
existing Army and Navy into one department 
under a single Cabinet head. Despite the im- 
portance of this proposal public reaction is 
inclined to be apathetic, probably because 
other matters such as demobilization, strikes, 
and economic legislation have more immedi- 
ate appeal to the civilian mind. However, 
this attitude of indifference cannot be enter- 
tained by citizens with our own background 
of service to our country. 

The proposal to merge the armed forces 
into one department is not new. It has ap- 
peared and reappeared in various forms over 
the past century, both in this country and 
in England. Legislation has been introduced 
in the Congress from time to time to effect 
such a unification, but the evidence of ad- 
vantages to be gained has never had sufficient 
weight to convince the Congress and the 
people that they should discard a winning 
combination for an organization which has 
never proved successful in any country where 
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ft has been used. Now that we have suc- 
cessfully fought the greatest war in the his- 
tory of mankind by the cooperation and 
coordination of effort of our magnificent Army 
and Navy, backed by the organized produc- 
tive resources of our industry, we find pro- 
ponents of the merger making extravagant 
claims that the job could have been done 
better, more efficiently, and more cheaply as 
a single department of the Government. 

Always bearing in mind that our interest 
and our intent is to advocate and support 
any measure which will strengthen the na- 
tional security, it is pertinent to examine any 
proposal which claims to achieve that goal. 
Also we should guard against broad and gen- 
eral statements which claim sweeping ad- 
vantages without showing how the end is to be 
attained. When a man claims that he can 
do any job better than it has been done 
before and still save 25 cents out of every 
dollar previously expended, we believe that 
he should show in detail just how he pro- 
poses to effect such saving. We believe that 
the proposals to merge the Army and Navy 
should be examined in just that light, a 
calm, impersonal, and judicial examination 
to determine where increased efficiency and 
economy will result from such a measure. 

The Honorable James Forrestal, Secretary 
of the Navy, is a gentleman of unquestioned 
ability and integrity. He has made an out- 
standing success in the business world and 
has rendered distinguished service to the 
country in his posts as Under Secretary and 
later as Secretary of the Navy. When Sen- 
ator Davin I. WaLsH, Chairman of the Senate 
Naval Affairs Committee, requested Mr. For- 
restal’s views on the proposals to unify the 
armed services into a single department the 
Secretary applied an accepted principle of 
the business world in approaching the ques- 
tion * * * he secured the services of a 
well-qualified and impartial civilian, Mr. 
Ferdinand Eberstadt, to study the question to 
determine the strengths and weaknesses of 
the existing structure and to make recom- 
mendations as to steps to be taken to 
strengthen the national security. As a re- 
sult of Mr. Forrestal’s action the Eberstadt 
report stands as the only exhaustive and 
scientific study which has been made avail- 
able to the Congress as to the advantages and 
disadvantages of our existing system. 

Without going into the details of Mr. Eber- 
stadt’s excellent and exhaustive study his 
conclusions and recommendations may be 
stated briefly: 


CONCLUSIONS 


(a) That unification of the War and Navy 
Departments under a single head would not 
improve our national security. 

(b) That the weaknesses of the existing 
structure are defects of coordination; gaps 
between foreign and military policy—between 
the State Department and the Military Es- 
tablishments; gaps between strategic plan- 
ning and its logistic implementation—be- 
tween the joint chiefs of staff and the mili- 
tary and civilian agencies responsible for in- 
dustrial mobilization; gaps within and be- 
tween the military services—principally in 
the field of procurement and logistics; gaps 
in information and intelligence, between 
the executive and legislative branches of our 
Government, between the several depart- 
ments, and between the Government and the 
people, 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


(a) That the military forces be organized 
into three coordinate departments, War, 
Navy, and Air, each headed by a civilian Sec- 
retary of Cabinet rank, supported by a civil- 
ian Under Secretary and such Assistant Sec- 
retaries as may be necessary, and commanded 
by a military officer. 

(b) That a National Security Council be 
established to afford a permanent vehicle for 
maintaining active, close, and continuous 
contact between the departments and agen- 


cies of our Government responsible, respec- 
tively, for our foreign and military policies 
and their implementation. 

(c) That legislation provide for the con- 
tinuation of the Joint Chiefs of Staff which 
should include among their duties: 

(1) Preparation of strategic plans and 
strategic direction of the military forces of 
the United States: 

(2) Preparation of joint logistic plans and 
assignment to the services of logistic respon- 
sibilities, in accordance with such plans; and 

(3) Approval of major requirement pro- 
grams—material and personnel—of the serv- 
ices in accordance with strategic and logistic 
plans. 

(ad) The creation of a National Security 
Resources Board in order that there may al- 
ways exist an organization ready and able 
to implement military plans in the industrial 
mobilization and civilian fields. 

(e) The encouragement of scientific re- 
search and development by the appointment 
of an Assistant Secretary for each branch of 
the services to head research particular to 
that service and to cooperate with and link 
military and civilian research. 

(f) The creation and training of the Army, 
Navy, Air Forces, and Marine Corps to insure 
their integration into a balanced program de- 
signed to instill a mental attitude of coop- 
eration and alert understanding of the 
many-sided character of modern war, with- 
out impairing technical proficiency or the 
morale which grows out of tradition and 
service pride. 

(g) The creation of a Central Intelligence 
Agency to collect, analyze, evaluate, and dis- 
seminate intelligence information to all agen- 
cies of the Government. 

In forwarding his study, Mr. Eberstadt 
stated that prior to undertaking the task 
he had generally favored a single department, 
and it is pertinent that his opinion was 
changed by his careful examination of all 
phases of the complex structure. It is quite 
probable that many people of the country 
who do favor a single department have been 
swayed in their decisions by the broad and 
sweeping claims of greater efficiency and 
economy of one organization and that uni- 
fication will in some obscure manner cure all 
the existing deficiencies and defects in the 
present separate departments. 

Current comment in the press indicates 
that the subcommittee of the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee, which is drafting legisla- 
tion to provide for one Department of Com- 
mon Defense, is disposed to accept some of 
the important features of the Navy plan for 
national security, including the National Se- 
curity Council, the National Security Re- 
sources Board, the Central Inte’ligence 
Agency, and the Central Research and Devel- 
opment Agency. If this information is cor- 
rect, little remains to be done toward recon- 
ciling the divergent views of the two services 
as to the details by which full coordination 
can be effected. However, there remains the 
basic and vital question of one Department 
with one Secretary and one Chief of Staff of 
the Armed Forces as contained in the pro- 
posal being considered by the subcommittee 
as opposed to three Departments with three 
Secretaries and the Joint Chiefs of Staff com- 
posed of the chief military officers of the three 
services advocated by the Eberstadt recom- 
mendation and in only slightly different 
form by the Navy plan for national security. 

Concentration of the responsibility for the 
operation of all the armed forces of the Na- 
tion in one Secretary in the Cabinet is too 
big a job for one man. During the recent 
hostilities we had 11,000,000 persons in uni- 
form and were expending 80 percent of the 
National Budget; under these conditions, the 
Secretaries of War and Navy were tremen- 
dously overburdened men, yet under the pres- 
ent proposal their combined responsibilities 
would be heaped upon one man. We be- 
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lieve that in 1950 we will be expending 30 
percent of our National Budget for the armed 
forces, and we believe that the job will still 
be too big for one man. In addition, we 
question the ability of one man to insure 
that the interests of three services are treated 
with equal adequacy and moderation, and 
believe that any conflict of policies can be 
resolved more advantageously for the best 
interests of the Nation by three men than 
by one. 

We view with concern the proposal to es- 
tablish a chief of staff of the armed forces, 
for we believe that such a concentration of 
military authority in one individual will 
destroy the balance which must exist between 
all military arms in modern warfare. We 
have witnessed the defeat of two powerful 
nations—Germany and Japan—who placed 
their fate in the hands of*imperial general 
staffs dominated by one service * * * 
that the domination in both instances was by 
Army officers is not pertinent to the point at 
issue, for domination by any one service will 
surely result in unbalanced decisions in the 
conduct of modern war. And modern war- 
fare demands, as does no other human prob- 
lem, the ultimate in coordination, coopera- 
tion, and teamwork from all participants. 

As members of the Fleet Reserve Associa- 
tion we advocate the best, and only the best, 
organization of our armed forces which can 
be conceived by the leaders of our country. 
We do not want to be sold something of un- 
proven worth on the strength of unsubstan- 
tiated claims that it will eliminate all ineffi- 
ciency and waste. We do want to effect such 
reorganization of our existing system as is 
necessary to bring it up to date and remedy 
recognized weaknesses brought to light dur- 
ing the war, but we prefer to retain a two- 
or three-department organization until 
someone Can guarantee against the mistakes 
of armed forces dominated by one service 
which so surely led to the defeat of France 
under Napoleon, Germany under Wilhelm II, 
and again under Hitler, and Japan under 
Tojo. 





Instruction of German Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT M. COLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 13, 1946 


Mr. COLE of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I herewith sub- 
mit the following: 


We, the student council of Hamlin Rural 
High School, Hamlin, Kans., do hereby en- 
treat you, our popular Representative to the 
Halls of the Federal Government, that you 
do all in your power without any reservation 
whatsoever to see that the children of Ger- 
many receive instruction in the democratic 
way of life by teachers who firmly believe 
this philosophy to be the only one which 
will give us world peace and freedom from 
fear for ourselves and our children yet un- 
born. 

We, the members of the student council 
of Hamlin Rural High School, of Hamlin, 
Kans., herewith affix our signatures and rec- 
ommend that.the student body also sign. 

Gerald Hanson, President, Student 
Council; Butch Musselman, Senior 
President and Council Member: 
Julie Schilling, Junior Council 
Member; Maxine Arnold, Sopho- 
more Council Member; Jimmy 


Burgert, Freshman Council Mem- 
ber; Wayne A. Meyer; Newt Barnes; 
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Cis Barnes; Rachel L. Pyles; Jo 
Anne Pyle; Stanley Charles; Paul 
Armstrong; Floyd Titus; Ployel 
Armstrong; Austin Heise; Jack N. 
Pyle; Stanley Trull; Bill Arnold; 
Dewey Pyle; Evelyn Wood; Joan 
Hanson; Georgia Titus; Eleanor 
Bates; Helen Shields; Valeta Bur- 
gert; Patricia Kay Burgert; Molly 
Barnard; Bill Schilling; Lavern 
Whaley; Raymond Rison; Law- 
rence Puvogel; Jean Devine; Webb 
Guilliam; Marvin Puvogel; Victor 
Abby; Robert Meyer; Marjorie 
Miller; Kenneth Bauman; Virginia 
Burgert; Raymond Puvogel; Rus- 
sell Eauver. 
Frervuary 1, 1946. 





Alexandria Labor Controversy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. SAVAGE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 13, 1946 


Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing letter from the editorial page of 
the Washington Post of February 10, 
1946, written to the editor, states that 
only 3,000 out of 65,000 citizens vote. 
If these figures are correct it means that 
less than 5 percent of the people vote. 
The letter implies that the Alexandria 
courts and judges are controlled by ma- 
chine politics. The person who wrote 
the letter seems to know what he is 
talking about. 

Such things as this is the reason 
workers are opposed to the poll tax. 
Such things as this is why the workers 
of America take political action and I 
venture to say we are going to see more 
of it in the future. 

Mr. Speaker, in addition to the letter, 
I include a news article from the Wash- 
ington Daily News of February 12, 1946, 
about the Alexandria labor case. Be- 
sides being interested as an American 
in the principles involved, I am a Vir- 
ginia taxpayer. I own a home very close 
to Alexandria. I often hear my neigh- 
bors over. there say, “they will not pay a 
poll tax to vote because they believe it is 
a travesty on their American rights.” 
The letter and the news article are as 
follows: 

[From the Washington Post of 
February 10, 1946] 
“JUSTICE” IN ALEXANDRIA 

Equal justice under law—the noble senti- 
ment carved in stone above the entrance to 
the Supreme Court of the United States— 
the ideal for which Americans have fought 
in every war—becomes a hollow mockery 
when workingmen are hailed into the courts 
of Alexandria. 

An Alexandria police judge sentenced two 
labor leaders to 3 months in jail and fines of 
$550 apiece and 3 years good behavior. Their 
names are unimportant. What is important 
is that on the same day the court fined two 
persons $25 and $50, respectively, plus a 
suspended 30-day jail sentence, on other 
charges of disorderly conduct when convicted 
of beating another with an axe and a beer 
bottle. 

What is also important is that the presi- 
dent of the Central Labor Union has been 
pointing his finger at the rottenness of ma- 
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chine politics in Virginia. Particularly he 
objected to the machine putting labor 
stooges on the State pay roll and then en- 
couraging them to take over central labor 
unions. 

According to eyewitnesses the “machine” 
stooges advanced from the rear of the hall 
and jumped on the secretary and beat him. 
The action was well coached and concerted. 
This sort of thing is old hat and routine for 
“machine” politicians and their henchmen. 
Only this time the cure didn’t take. The 
secretary had boxed in college, had been an 
amateur champion and had worked his way 
through Catholic University in Washington 
by boxing, and so the tables were turned. 

Unable physically to whip the secretary, 
they called on their mentors, the machine 
politicos. They swore out warrants, charg- 
ing the secretary, whom they attacked, and 
the president, who had rapped for order and 
hadn’t left his chair, with assault. 

No counterwarrants could be secured by 
the secretary and president though their 
attorney went as high as the Commonwealth 
attorney. No one who knew the courts of 
Alexandria with its machine-controlled 
judges had any doubt of the outcome of the 
trial. They knew the men would be found 
guilty. But the severity of the sentence is 
astounding. 

Only in a lynch court in a city where 
3,000 carefully chosen citizens vote out of 
65,000 citizens can such grave miscarriages of 
justice occur. 

This isn’t Berlin or Tokyo “justice” which 
I am writing about, remember, but “jus- 
tice” in Alexandria, Va. 

AMERICAN. 

WASHINGTON, February 7. 


[From the Washimgton Daily News of 
February 12, 1946] 


FEELING RUNS HIGH IN ALEXANDRIA LABOR BATTLE 


Participants in Alexandria’s explosive po- 
litical-labor fight started when two AFL 
leaders were given heavy sentences for as- 
saulting a Virginia labor inspector at a union 
meeting last month, today indicated storm 
warnings will be kept flying for at least 
another month while a new trial date is 
being set. 

A motion by Defense Attorney Maurice D. 
Rosenberg of Alexandria, asking for post- 
ponement of the hearing until March 11, 
when a new term opens, was granted by 
Alexandria Corporation Court yesterday. 
Mr. Rosenberg plans a vacation of several 
weeks in Florida because of ill health. 

Defendants George D. Hardman, 39, pres- 
ident of Alexandria Central Labor Union, 
and James C. Turner, 29, delegate to the 
AFL central body, were sentenced to 3 
months in jail and fines of $550 each on 
three assault charges filed by J. Fred Kirch- 
ner, 30, labor inspector of northern Virginia 
and former president of Alexandria CLU. 
The fracas occurred at a union meeting Jan- 
uary 7. 





Public Land Grazing Policies 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. P. CARVILLE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 13 (legislative day 
of Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. CARVILLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a letter ad- 
dressed to me under date of January 17, 
1946, by the central committee, Nevada 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


State Grazing Boards, dealing with pub- 
lic land grazing policies, together with a 
statement on the same subject. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and statement were ordered to be 
printed in the REcorp, as follows: 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE, 
Nevapa STATE GRAZING Boarps, 
Reno, Nev., January 17, 1946. 
Hon. E. P. CARVILLE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. c. 
Dear SENATOR: Enclosed is a copy of a state- 
ment on public land grazing policies adopted 
at a meeting of this committee in Reno, Jan- 
uary 11, to which rancher organizations of 
practically every region of Nevada sent rep- 
resentatives. 
The following is an attempt to briefly out- 
line the viewpoint of the stockmen as ex- 
pressed at the meeting: 


FOREST SERVICE 


Those presently in charge of this Federal 
agency seem to have decided that it ghas 
moved too slowly in the past to adjust graz- 
ing use of a number of range allotments in 
line with their ideas of range capacity. To 
make up for the past they feel that reduc- 
tions in numbers of livestock actually grazed 
in 1945 of as high as around 30 percent are 
necessary. In addition it is conceling many 
nonuse permits. Following strong com- 
plaints by the range users, they are now 


_ Showing a disposition to spread these reduc- 


tions, to some extent, over 2 or 3 years. 

The range users feel that: 

In too many cases, inexperienced officials 
are trying to determine grazing capacity 
without any real knowledge of the regions 
concerned. 

That instead of calling the users and other 
local interests together to help work out the 
problem in some organized practical manner, 
with least possible upset to the users’ de- 
pendent property investments and the local 
tax and business structures, the Forest offi- 
cials are merely using their arbitrary powers 
to force through these reductions, regard- 
less of their ruinous economic results to the 
users and the local economies concerned. 

That, if such ruinous policies are applied 
now to the individual users presently con- 
cerned, they soon will also be applied to users 
in general, with no apparent end in sight 
since no definite assurances so far are forth- 
coming from the officials that additional re- 
ductions will not be applied to place new 
users on the ranges or that overuse of ranges 
by big game will be controlled. 

That the spreading of these heavy reduc- 
tions over 2 or 3 years merely means a short 
postponement of their ultimately ruinous 
effects. 

GRAZING SERVICE 


To avoid repetition, am advising that, in 
general, the same situation as outlined above 
exists in the efforts of the Grazing Service 
to adjust livestock grazing use to range 
capacity on grazing districts through its so- 
called work-sheet plan and in some cases by 
officials with little or no experience with ac- 
tual conditions in the regions affected and 
with the attitude of forcing through their 
theories without regard for the collective 
opinions of the users concerned. 


UNITED STATES LAND OFFICE 


At the Ely, Nev., grazing-fee hearings the 
end of May 1945, the Grazing Service Director 
promised that no further areas would be 
included in grazing districts without local 
meetings and majority vote. Then the Land 
Office representatives stated that if the vote 
was against grazing districts they would ap- 
ply the lease plan of section 15 of the Taylor 
Act. 

The stockmen affected feel that this con- 
fronts them with the threat of being forced, 
whenever the Grazing Service chooses to hold 
the local meetings, to have their ranges g° 
under either one or the other of the two 
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plans. They fear the grazing-district plan 
because of the trouble it has brought in the 
areas where it is being applied. They fear 
the lease plan because they do not know what 
it may mean under the broad, autocratic 
powers available to the Secretary of the In- 
terior under the said section 15. Many of 
them have had experience under the broad, 
autocratic-power plan of range regulation by 
the Forest Service and want no more such 
olans. 

They do not believe that as it originally 
was and still is written by Congress section 
15 was intended to apply to the big range 
areas such as theirs. This section provides 
that it shall apply only to areas that are 
so situated as not to justify their inclusion 
in grazing districts. The fact that the Graz- 
ing Service has been trying to put these areas 
in grazing districts even against the will of 
the users, proves to the stockmen that that 
Government bureau feels they are so situated 
as to justify inclusion therein and that the 
only reason they are not in is because the 
local users have voted against it. They can- 
not understand how the Land Office, after 
the Grazing Service has decided the areas 
are so situated as to justify inclusion in graz- 
ing districts and have tried to get the local 
users to vote them in, can then turn around 
and put the areas under section 15 be- 
cause it, as another bureau, chooses to feel 
they are not so situated as to justify inclu- 
sion in grazing districts. Either they are or 
they are not. If they are, then what is the 
Land Office’s reason for trying to force the 
section 15 lease plan upon them? If they 
are not, why is the Grazing Service trying to 
put them in grazing districts? 


IN GENERAL 


The stockmen feel that they have but one 
chance for relief in all these matters affect- 
ing Forest Service, Grazing Service, and Land 
Office policies, this being a congressional in- 
vestigation of this whole matter of public 
land and grazing policies; that unless Con- 
gress will take steps to hold up the applica- 
tion of these policies and provide for their 
investigation the officials of the bureaus con- 
cerned will force their will upon and ruin 
their dependent investments beyond hope of 
recovery 

They also feel, with opportunity to prepare 
their case and have it heard before an author- 
ized congressional committee, ways can be 
found to solve the problems concerned in 
sensible and practical manner with a mini- 
mum of injury to the future of their enter- 
prises and the entire economies of their re- 
gions. 

They also feel, if Congress will not or can- 
not find a means of speedily holding up appli- 
cation of these arbitrary ruinous policies by 
the bureaus concerned, that their Nevada 
congressional delegation should work to- 
gether to hold or tie up their appropriations 
so that no part of these could be expended 
to carry on these harmful policies in those 
regions of Nevada concerned. 

The stockmen also understand that the 
President of the United States, under a re- 
cent grant by Congress, now has the power to 
put both grazing district and forest grazing 
administration under either the Forest or 
Grazing Services and that the Secretary of 
Agriculture, who now has the Forest Service 
in his Department, recently has stated that 
he soon also would have the Grazing Service, 
which now is in the Interior Department. 
The stockmen feel that since they are the 
users and since their lifetime endeavors in 
the way of developed, dependent land and 
water holdings are at stake, they should have 
opportunity to be heard before any such ac- 
tion is taken. They therefore are asking the 
members of their congressional delegation to 
place this matter before the President as 
quickly as practicable. 

As will be observed from the signatures to 
the enclosed statement, original of which is 
on file here, there have been few, if any, oc- 
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casions upon which so representative a group 
of range users of Nevada ever conferred upon 
and joined in a statement of this kind. 
For the Central Committee of Nevada State 
Grazing Boards. 
VERNON METCALF, 
Consultant to the Committee. 


STATEMENT REGARDING PUBLIC LAND GRAZING 
POLICIES 


Firmly convinced that the Forest and Graz- 
ing Services both are employing, in many 
cases, in Nevada, arbitrary and high-handed 
methods in their administration of grazing 
on forest and grazing district lands, es- 
pecially in the matter of ruinous reductions 
in grazing permits and without proper steps 
to give the grazing users fair opportunity 
to help work out the problems confronted 
in a way which will not cause such disastrous 
economic results to the investments in their 
settled holdings and the business and tax 
structures of their local communities and 
that the United States Land Office is threat- 
ening to apply an autocratic and arbitrary 
system of range leases on the open domain, 
contrary to the letter and intent of the Fed- 
eral statutes, we, a group representing graz- 
ing users of all forest, grazing district and 
open domain grazing regions of Nevada, in 
meeting at Reno, Nev., this llth day of 
January 1946, under the auspices of the cen- 
tral committee of Nevada State grazing 
boards, respectfully petition and strongly 
urge all Members of our congressional dele- 
gation to do everything within their power 
to secure a deferment in the application of 
these ruinous actions on the part of the 
Forest and Grazing Services and United 
States Land Office, and to arrange as speedily 
as possible for a congressional investigation 
of our country’s entire public land and graz- 
ing administration policies, with public hear- 
ings in the public land regions where the 
grazing users and other interests directly 
concerned can have opportunity to appear 
and be heard. 

We feel that if the arbitrary practices of 
the said Federal agencies just cannot be 
curbed in any other manner, our congres- 
sional delegation should take steps under 
which no part of the annual appropriations 
granted said agencies by Congress would be 
available for carrying on their activities in 
this State until the problems involved can 
be properly investigated. 

In the event that he should consider con- 
solidation of the Forest and Grazing Services 
we hereby petition the President of the 
United States to first consider the wishes of 
the grazing users concerned. 

Central Committee of Nevada State 
Grazing Boards, Reno, Nev., by 
Fred Strosnider, temporary chair- 
man, Yerington, Nev.; E. R. Marvel, 
Battle Mountain, Nev.; W. M. Gil- 
mer, Wells, Nev; Clyde Mathews, 
Panaca, Nev.; W. L. Blackwell, 
Coleville, Calif.; Gordon Griswold, 
Elko, Nev.; Irving H. Cowles, Reno, 
Nev.; Lincoln County Livestock As- 
sociation, Pioche, Nev.: By P. A. 
Delmue, J. A. Wadsworth, John H. 
Conaway, C oO. Bastian, Dan 
Stewart, Delegates; Nevada State 
Cattle Association, Elko, Nev.: By 
W. M. Gilmer, A. J. Dewar, Dele- 
gates; Nevada State Farm Bureau, 
Reno, Nev.: By Geo. F. Ogilvie, 
President; United Sheep and Cat- 
tlemen’s Association, Ely, Nev.; By 
Geo. N. Swallow, C. E. Horton, John 
W. Cole, Delegates; Eureka County 
Livestock Association, Eureka, 
Nev.: By A. C. Florio, R. J. Wright, 
Delegates; Western, Nevada-High 
Sierra Livestock Association, Min- 
don, Nev.: By Norman T. Annett, 
Warren Simpson, Steve Landa, 
Delegates; Paradise Valley Cattle 
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Association, Paradise Valley, Nev.: 
By Geo. J. Miller, Delegate; Live- 
stock Division, Nevada State Farm 
Bureau, Reno, Nev.: By Geo. J. 
Miller, Chairman; North Toiyabe 
Cattle Association, Austin, Nev.: 
By Howard Akins, Roy A. Brown, 
Delegates; South Toiyabe and Nye 
County Livestock Associations, 
Tonopah, Nev.: By Jim Butler, 
Chairman; Esmeralda County 
Livestock Association, Gold Point, 
Nev.: By Jim Daniels, Delegate: 
Eastern Nevada Wool Growers As- 
sociation, Ely, Nev.: By Lloyd Sor- 
ensen, President; Jack Bordoli, 
Tonopah, Nev., D. C. Robison, Ely, 
Nev., W. S. McGill, Austin, Nev., 
Bruce H. Chichester, Coleville, 
Calif., Nevada Wool Growers’ As- 
sociation, Elko, Nev.: By Gordon 
Griswold, President. 





Mrs. Luce and Lincoln 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 13, 1946 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Bridgeport Post 
of February 11, 1946: 


MRS LUCE AND LINCOLN 


At a Lincoln-Day celebration in Washing- 
ton last week CLARE BootHe Lucz, Congress- 
woman from Fairfield County, made a mas- 
terful plea for fair, just, and equal treat- 
ment of the colored race in America. It was 
certainly an appropriate occasion for the 
uttering of such sentiments and Mrs. Luce 
rose to the occasion with the eloquence, the 
compassion, and the logic which are char- 
acteristic of her public discussions. 

Indeed her speech bears rereading in full 
as a statement so noble in spirit and so logical 
in thought, that it seems to leave nothing 
further to be said. There are few Members 
of Congress with the heart, the mind, and 
the background to formulate such a doc- 
trine and none, so far as we know, to present 
it so beautifully. 

If there ever were an example of Chris- 
tian ethics in action, this was it. 

From the context of Mrs. Lucg’s speech 
the Hartford Courant has unwisely chosen a 
single paragraph at which to cavil. The real 
meaning of this paragraph cannot be ap- 
preciated without study of the whole of Mrs. 
Lucer’s argument. But in any case, the anal- 
ogy which the Courant attempts to draw is 
singularly misleading. 

Mrs. Luce had said that the passage of 
the Fair Employment Practice Act would be 
immensely helpful, regardless of the difficulty 
of enforcing it, because, “it would exert a 
constant pressure on the moral attitude of 
law-abiding citizens in a law-abiding com- 
munity, urging them by the force of moral 
pressure to conform with the declared judg- 
ment of a whole Nation.” 

To this the Courant somewhat carpingly 
retorts that if this line of reasoning were 
true, why was the eighteenth amendment 
such a failure? Was it not passed by two- 
thirds of both Houses of Congress and rati- 
fied by three-fourths of the States? 

The answer, of course, which ought to be 
apparent, is that there is no resemblance 
whatever between the issues involved. The 
eighteenth amendment was an attempt to 
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impose a narrow sumptuary judgment, gen- 


erally not held by the people. To give force 
to this judgment it attempted to take away 
from the people something which they al- 
ready had and to which a large majority 
thought they were entitled. The evil which 
followed might have been foreseen. It was 
logical and inevitable. 

Mrs. Luce for her part does not advocate 
taking anything away from anybody. She 
was talking about restoring to a very sub- 
stantial part of our population those civil, 
economic, and equal rights which have been 
unjustly denied to them in disregard of our 
Constitution and in defiance of our avowed 
purpose in the Declaration of Independence. 

Not even the most bitter defenders of 
discriminatory treatment against the Negro 
race dare assert that they are doing the 
morally right thing. They defended them- 
selves entirely on the grounds of expediency 
or that they know what is good for the Negro 
better than the Negro knows for himself. If 
that isn’t an utter rejection of the prin- 
ciple of our Government we don’t know how 
to state it in the English language. 

Mrs. Luce asks that the true principle 
be stated in law in the firm belief that the 
moral judgment of the people will sustain it. 
Ana if the Great Emancipator himself had 
been able in spirit to hear her speech, how 
his heart would have been warmed by it. 
For here was proof, to a man whose single 
rule of life had been not to harm people 
because he hated them but to help them 
because he loved them, that his example 
and his words had not been in vain. 





Another Bureaucratic Absurdity 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 13, 1946 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
Tale of a Doorknob, taken from the leaf- 
let What’s Happening in Washington, 
published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., Febru- 
ary 11, 1946, issue: 

TALE OF A DOORKNOB 

Gate-Way Manufacturing Cu. (Los An- 
geles) figures housing shortage means a lot 
of doorknobs; decides to make some. May 
21, 1945, applies to OPA to set price; receives 
application forms from Los Angeles regional 
office; prepares in 3 weeks; mails to Wash- 
ington before middle of June. 

After waiting a month, company in mid- 
July asks: “How come?” OPA Washington 
replies: “Unable to determine jurisdiction.” 
Three weeks later: “Send photos of door- 
knob.” Photos are sent in early August. 
Nothing happens. 

Early in September Gate-Way wires Wash- 
ington: “Production stopped. Workers laid 
off.” Washington wires back: “Expect deci- 
sion next week.” 

September 20. Gate-Way wires Washing- 
ton: “Can we do anything to expedite?” 

September 27. Los Angeles regional office 
urges Gate-Way to keep after Washington. 

October 1. Los Angeles regional office itself 
wires Washington. 

October 3. Washington’s answer to Los An- 
geles regional office: Gate-Way can sell its 
doorknobs at price just equal to cost of man- 
ufacture. 


October 4. Gate-Way appeals Washington's 
decision. 
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October 12. Washington denies Gate-Way’s 
appeal. 

October 13. Gate-Way decides not to make 
doorknobs. 





Release of Hoarded Clothing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. HOOK 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 13, 1946 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, on January 
30, last, I inserted into the Recorp a wire 
from the CIO cost of living committee to 
President Truman urging action to make 
available 3,000,000 shirts and 400,000 
men’s suits to the American people. 

On February 1, the Department of Jus- 
tice issued a statement which is carried 
in the following article in the Washington 
Post. 

Today Mr. Samuel Wolchok, president 
of CIO’s Retail and Wholesale Workers 
Union wired President Truman further 
suggestions for freeing 4,000,000 pairs of 
nylons, 3,000,000 shirts and 1,000,000 
men’s suits to the American people and 
particularly to the returning veterans 
who want to return to civilian attire. 

I feel strongly that some immediate ac- 
tion should be taken to force release of 
these items of clothing so that the return- 
ing veterans especially may be able to 
purchase clothing that they need and not 
be forced to go ragged on the streets or 
pay exorbitant prices for the things 
which they buy or that they need as 
civilian attire. 

{From the Washington Post of February 2, 

1946] 

CLaRK Orpers SHIRT-HOARDING INVESTIGA- 
TION— JUSTICE DEPARTMENT To SEE IF 
Makers ArE HOLDING Back 
Attorney General Tom Clark yesterday or- 

dered an investigation of reported hoarding 

of clothing, especially shirts by manufac- 
turers. 

Both the Antitrust and Criminal Divisions 
of the Justice Department were ordered to 
investigate complaints that clothing was be- 
ing withheld from the markets, the acting 
head of the Justice Department public re- 
lations section said. 

“Complaints are being received by the De- 
partment all the time about the clothing 
situation,” the official who refused to permit 
use .of his name, said, adding: “Returning 
veterans generally cannot get clothes and 
what they do get is high priced.” 

The official said the inquiry would seek to 
determine (1) if clothing was being hoarded 
by manufacturers and, if so, for what pur- 
pose and (2) if the alleged hoarding violated 
Federal laws. 

ASSISTANCE TO CONTINUE 

The Government will continue to aid man- 
ufacturers obtain rayon and cotton fabrics 
for inexpensive garments at least through 


June 30, the Civilian Production Administra- 
tion announced. 

The agency said some time ago that a sim- 
ilar program setting aside woolen materials 
for low and moderately priced clothing would 
be carried on until then. 

Continuation of the programs beyond next 
June hinges on whether Congress extends the 





. 





Second War Powers Act, under which many. 
facturers receive priorities assistance, 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, Boston 
Mass., of February 9, 1946] ; 
Suirt-NYLon Stock Pies Hirt sy CPA 


WASHINGTON, February 9.—The Civilian 
Production Administration yesterday cracked 
down on a number of shirt and nylon ho- 
siery manufacturers who were reported to be 
hoarding supplies. 

In telegrams to unnamed firms with “ex. 
cessive inventories,” CPA ordered the pro- 
ducers to halt immediately any further pro- 
duction of these items until their stocks are 
reduced “to more reasonabl- levels.” 

CPA also informed the companies that 
until their inventories are cut “to a prac- 
ticable minimum,” they must not accept de- 
livery of yarn or fabric or place new orders 
for such materials. 

The agency said its action resulted from 
investigations conducted by the CPA Com- 
pliance Division. 

Firms to which telegrams were sent are 
charged, CPA said, with violating a priorities 
regulation which is designed to prevent ac- 
cumulation of excessive inventories of scarce 
materials. 

Morris 8. Verner, Jr., Director of the Com- 
pliance Division, said OPA investigators dis- 
covered that “one Pennsylvania manufactur- 
er of nylon hose was an inventory 
of more than 1,760,000 pairs of nylons as of 
last January 31.” 

He said this figure included unfinished as 
well as finished hosiery, and “is substantially 
higher than this particular manufacturer's 
total production for January.” 

Mr. Verner .aid records of another Penn- 
sylvania nylon manufacturer showed an in- 
ventory of 352,596 pairs as of January 31, 
while only 7,716 pairs had been shipped by 
the firm. 

The company explained, CPA said, that it 
has approximately 4,000 customers and did 
not wish to ship any hose until it had suffi- 
cient inventory to provide minimum ship- 
ments for all customers, 


{From United Retail, Wholesale, and Depart- 
ment Store Employes of America, CIO, New 
York City) 


WOLCHOK , DEMANDS RELEASE OF HOARDED 
MERCHANDISE 


New YorK.—In a wire to President Truman, 
Samuel Wolchok, president of CIO’s retail 
and wholesale workers’ union, today de- 
manded immediate release of stocks ©! 
hoarded clothing, in order to assure veterans 
and consumers much needed clothing. 

Wolchok endorsed the proposal of the C10 
cost-of-living committee in its recent wire 
to President Truman that these hoarded 
clothing items be seized under the Second 
War Powers Act and made available to the 
American people through the Surplus Prop- 
erties Administration.” 

He urged this action particularly in view 
of the need for clothing by many returned 
hero war veterans who cannot purchase suits, 
shirts, or other clothing under present mar- 
ket conditions. 

Wolchok pointed to Department of Justice 
reports that 4,000,000 pairs of nylon hosiery, 
3,000,000 men’s shirts, and 1,000,000 men’s 
suits are being held in storage while the 
manufacturers of these commodities pressure 
OPA for further price increases. 

Wolchok, whose union represents thou- 
sands of workers in department and apparel 
stores, said: “In addition to denying the con- 
sumer this much needed clothing, the with- 
holding of these stocks from the market de- 
nies our members the opportunity to sell 
them and thereby earn their livelihood, This 
situation is serious. 





“Hundreds of workers are losing employ- 
ment or receiving reduced take-home pay 
because of the greed and avarice of these ap- 
parel manufacturers. 

“Strong Government action is needed to 
force these inventories into the channels of 
trade. Those who say production is needed 
to break inflation ignore the seriousness of 
the extensive hoarding by clothing manufac- 
turers. Distribution as well as production 
is necessary to secure the filling of consumer 
demand.” 

He stated that withholding of materials, as 
ordered by the Civilian Production Agency, 
successor to the War Production Board, will 
not provide sufficient pressure to clear the 
inventories out of the warehouses. He 
pointed out that the warehouse space was 
also needed for other storage purposes and 
that no justification would be advanced for 
the withholding of these clothing items. 





Lincoln Day Address of Hon. Clare 
Boothe Luce, of Connecticut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 13, 1946 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address of Hon. CLarE BOOTHE 
Luce, of Connecticut, at Lincola Day 
meeting in Maxwell House, Nashville, 
Tenn., February 12, 1946, broadcast over 
WLAC: 


I am happy to be here and grateful for 
your cordial reception to me as a Republican 
woman in politics. 

It is a winter vacation to come again to 
Nashville—the Athens, as it has been called, 
of the South. You are the home of three 
Presidents: Gen. Sam Houston of the Texas 
Republic, James K Polk, and Andrew Jack- 
son. How sorely America needs again a 
President of their calibers and convictions. 

In the time of Abraham Lincoln, when a 
great principle was at stake, you were a 
border State battleground, torn between the 
armies of Hood and Thomas. You know bet- 
ter than most the terrible price a nation, or 
a community, must pay when some among 
them are desperately determined to resist 
the laws of common humanity, which de- 
mand justice and liberty for all. 

Perhaps that is why the spirit of Tennes- 
see in this new time of human crisis is be- 
coming Republican 

We are come together here today to cele- 
brate the birthday of our greatest living 
American, Abraham Lincoln. I said “living” 
because everything is mere matter, dead or 
dying, Which cannot survive its physical self, 
in endless resurrection. The oratorical resur- 
rection of Abraham Lincoln, on these stated 
birthday festivals, is a common and happy 
phenomenon of American political life. But 
no ordinary phenomenon is the way his spirit 
really walks through all the land, nay, in- 
timetely commands every mind and heart in 
the civilized world, in times of great trouble 
and conflict. In times such as these, when 
brother is locked in mortal combat with 
brother, seeking to slay him, to starve or 
torture him into submission, to poison him 
with soft words, or paralyze him with false 
promises, all in order to prepare his limbs 
for the fetters of slavery—in such days Abra- 
ham Lincoln alone seems to be a wholly live 
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man, With a shining face and loud ringing 
words on his lips. And many, who walk 
among us today in positions of power and 
authority, mumbling their dreary political 
inanities, seem to be the dead men. 

What did Abraham Lincoln mean? What 
did he stand for? What was the essence of 
his belief? When we know that, we know 
the secret of his triumphant resurrection. 

Above all, I think, Abraham Lincoln be- 
lieved in the brotherhood of man under 
the fatherhood of God. From this funda- 
mental rock-like credo all his articles of po- 
litical faith most naturally and nobly 
derived. A man who held such a belief never 
talked in terms of “Negro rights” versus 
“white rights” or “southern rights” versus 
“northern rights,” or the rights of the prop- 
erty holder against those of the propertyless, 
or the rights of nation versus nation. His 
belief led with inexorable logic to the con- 
clusion that there are no rights but human 
rights, and that all human rights derive 
from man’s membership in the whole human 
family, each member of which is a creature 
of God, regardless of birth, color, race, na- 
tionality, or political condition. Other rea- 
sonable corollaries of such a belief were that 
right makes might; that the conqueror must 
ever treat the vanquished with malice 
toward none, and charity toward all; and 
that as no man would be a slave, so none 
should seek to be a master. Lincoln be- 
lieved that in these practices of a profoundly 
religious definition of political fraternity, lay 
the genius, the strength, and the glory of 
American democracy. And Lincoln knew 
that for Americans to betray this conception 
of democracy at home, or in our dealings 
with other nations, would mean in the end, 
the betrayal of America itself—and of the 
whole world. Then, as now, the American 
which stood for this conception was the 
last best hope of man on earth. 

Thus Abraham Lincoln knew that while 
peace is ever more to be sought and striven 
for than war, an evil peace is not to be pre- 
ferred to a good war. So he fought a good 
war to establish the truth of the dignity and 
equality of every individual rather than ac- 
cept a bad peace which would compromise 
that truth. 

In 1918—and again in 1941—this Nation 
made the Lincolnian decision. This time 
the masters and tyrants who would enslave 
their brothers were Germans and Japanese, 
and their cohorts. And once again we 
Americans and our great allies vanquished 
these tyrants. Once again the tree of liberty 
was watered with the blood of heroic free- 
man. 

No nation, Lincoln said, can long endure 
half slave and half free. Do we deny today 
that no world can endure half slave and half 
free? The drama has widened in scope. 
The players are numbered by the hundreds 
of millions instead of millions. Eut the 
proposition which was true in the days of 
flintlock and cannon is no less true in the 
age of rocket plane and atomic bomb. They 
merely emphasize the fact that our peril is 
greater if we do not accept it. 

Let us face this fact, too. Abraham Lin- 
coln did not come to his profound belief in 
the dignity of the individual man and the 
nature of his rights by consulting Gallup 
polls or Drew Pearson’s column, or even the 
shrewdest statesmen of his own or other na- 
tions. He tells us himself that he came to 
it on his knees—he got it from God. It is 
one of the tragic paradoxes of divine justice 
that those who will not get their political 
direction on their knees from this Supreme 
Authority are driven in the end anyway to 
their knees to get it from a tyrant, with this 
difference: God lets us rise from our knees 
to walk like freemen. We stay on our knees 
for the tyrant. 
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It is in the light tonight of these cardinal 
beliefs of Abraham Lincoln, which all Ameri- 
cans share, that I wish to consider the con- 
duct of America’s foreign policy since the 
days of Teheran and Yalta. 

Now there are very few Americans who, 
when the facts are presented to them, do not 
know the difference between right and wrong 
even in so-called foreign questions. For 
example, every American knew, regardless cf 
what he thought his Nation ought to do 
about it, that Hitler’s persecution of the Jews 
was wrong. He knew that the Fascist sup- 
pression of all minority rights, and expressed 
opposition to that suppression was wrong. 
He knew that Japan’s attempt to dismember 
China was wrong, and that the rape of Nan- 
king was wrong. And there is not an Ameri- 
can today who does not know that a political 
System like the Soviet system, which keeps 
18,000,000 people out of 180,000,000 in con- 
centration and forced labor camps is wrong— 
morally wrong—however much apologists for 
that system may seek to justify it in terms of 
the well-being and comfort of those fortunate 
enough to stay outside of those camps. Now, 
it may well be that the Soviet system of 
s€cret police, and firing squads, and the ob- 
literation of all minority expression with 
propaganda or bullets may one day produce 
a free and prosperous society. All things are 
possible to the hearts and minds of man, for 
they are always capable of transfiguration, so 
we may yet see Russia pluck the figs of lib- 
erty from the thistles of oppression. But the 
present is what it is. And today’s crop of 
evil cannot be justified by the hope of to- 
morrow’s good harvest 

I mention Russia’s teeming concentration 
camps, and multitudinous slave labor gangs, 
whether native or imported from conquered 
countries, as they are today, with the acqui- 
escence of our State Department, because 
this day is sacred to the memory of a man 
who condemned slavery everywhere. Per- 
haps some will feel that to mention this 
most wicked and yet characteristic aspect of 
our world neighbor, Russia, is to agitate the 
waters of internatiogal comity, and preju- 
dice the goal of international understanding 
My retort to any such, is the retort of Lin- 
coln, “You will never get me to support 
measures which I believe to be wrong. al- 
though by so doing I may accomplish that 
which I believe to be right.” + 

And yet—you will ask at once, should not 
the Soviet Government enjoy the same right 
of sovereignty over their internal affairs that 
we enjoy and must always demand for our- 
selves? They should decidedly. But this 
political fact of sovereignty over their inter- 
nal affairs in no wise alters the moral fact 
that, wherever our Government and our 
State Department give aid and comfort to 
Russian policies or propaganda which seek to 
extend. and solidify the area of concentra- 
tion camps, and to acquire from other 
nations human fodder for them, we are 
abetting the cause of tyranny and betraying 
the cause of liberty for all mankind. I can- 
not speak more plainly, for if I could I would 
do so. Nor do I exempt from censure our 
administration’s acquiescence in the colonial 
policies of the Dutch and British and French 
in Indonesia, where hundreds of natives are 
being slaughtered for the crime of seeking 
the freedom promised them by the Atlantic 
Charter. 

Yes, my Republican friends, this adminis- 
tration has abetted the cause of tyranny in 
many areas through the world, ever since the 
days of Teheran. I will not burden you with 
a detailed recital of those betrayals, great 
and small, of our democratic faith which 
was once rooted in Lincolnian principles. 
You know them as well as I do. 

In 1914 the conscience of the whole civi- 
lized world was outraged when Kaiser Bill 
referred to his agreement with little Belgium 
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as a “scrap of paper.” And what shall we 
say today of the Atlantic Charter? This doc- 
ument guaranteed to martyred Poland, no 
less than every nation in the world, the right 
to determine its own government by free 
domocratic processes. Is that an honored 
document, or isn’t it also just a scrap of pa- 
per now? Ask Latvians, Est@nians, Lithua- 
nians, Hungarians, Austrians, and almost any 
central European. Ask the Yugoslavs who 
are alive to answer, or do not fear to answer. 
The total is staggering of European and 
Asiatic peoples who fought in this war on our 
side, valiantly in the open, or hunted like 
beasts in the undergrounds, because they 
believed the promises given them by a demo- 
cratic American administration that if they 
did so they would win the chance to have 
an American-type economy, an American- 
type of representative system, an American 
kind of freedom. Without them we might 
not have won tre war. What do they think 
of American honor nov? 

I ask you, in the name of Abraham Lincoln, 
why since Teheran has all this been so? 
Why, why, why, do millions of innocent men, 
women, and children—the starving, hunted, 
persecuted, Siberia-bound men, women, and 
children of our allies, no less than the van- 
quished ones to whom Lincoln addressed 
the phrase, “malice toward none and charity 
toward all” think today that is an American 
idea that was buried with Abraham Lincoln? 

What is the explanation? We must seek 
it in our own hearts, no less than in the 
hearts of our leaders. For the slow and bitter 
betrayal of our noblest American -principles 
in the conduct of our foreign affairs since the 
days of Yalta and Tehran is a matter for 
which we may quite suddenly and terribly be 
called to account in an atomic age. 

Three explanations suggest themselves: 
The first is the kindest—and the most un- 
likely: The Democratic administration which 
has conducted our foreign policy for thirteen 
long years may no longer know the difference 
between right :nd wrong. After all, they 
may have grow: hopelegsly wedded, through 
long days in power, to the fashionable thesis 
that man is altogether an economic animal, 
and not a moral one. Such a belief goes 
hand in hand with the thesis that the end 
always justifies any means, and that the 
sole end of men and nations is material se- 
curity. Such men will be forever asking, 
will this or that policy protect our physical 
shores, increase pur trade, maintain our posi- 
tion as the world’s leading power? Such men 
will never inquire how these policies will 
affect the liberties of men everywhere, or if 
they will increase liberty at home or abroad. 
Such men will not know—or care—that it 
was wrong to make the promises we did in 
the Atlantic Charter, and then to break them, 
because it is difficult or risky or dangerous, or 
costly to keep them. Such men did not 
know—or care—that it was wrong to accede 
to the dismemberment of Poland, when we 
promised we would Lot; to fail to carry out 
our guarantees of free elections in Europe; 
to fail] to resist with every diplomatic means 
at our disposal what is happening in In- 
donesia. Above all they just may not know— 
or care—that it is wrong to allow the inno- 
cent nationals of many European countries 
to be shot, imprisoned, or sent into-slavery 
in vast numbers. I know as you do, that 
there are men in this administration who 
are so blinded by that vengeance which prop- 
erly belongs to the Lord, that they cannot see 
through the red curtain of their hate that it 
is wrong for this Nation to adopt economic 
policies in Germany which will result in the 
wholesale starvation of children and preg- 
nant women; policies which, if they are not 
changed, will in the end, turn all of Europe 
into a pestilential poorhouse. That some 
members of this administration and the pre- 
vious one may have lost their moral sense, 
so that they do not know right from wrong, 


charity from hate, freedom from slavery, 
truth from lies, a Christian conscience from a 
barbarian one, is, as I say, possible. But it 
is not likely. For all Americans, who are not 
totalitarians in disguise, have too long lived 
in the -limate of freedom to be easily de- 
ceived on such matters. Their forefathers 
and sons, who died in many wars that it 
should be preserved, have left them a most 
intrusive legacy of liberty. 

Secondly, the men who conduct our foreign 
policy may know the difference between right 
and wrong, but may wish to avoid contem- 
plating it in terms of our Allies and our 
neighbors, because to do so is too painful to 
the American mind, which is naturally opti- 
mistic, naturally inclined to see the best in 
everything, naturally indulgent to the ways 
of others. We are, perhaps, no longer a na- 
tion of Pollyannas, but like little Orphan 
Annies, it takes an awful lot to disillusion us. 

I sometimes think that our present policy 
might be called the “three monkeys policy”: 
“See no evil, hear no evil, say no evil.” But, 
alas, the oceans have been breached at last 
and troubled Europe and Asia, once so re- 
mote, are on our very threshold. This is the 
age of rocket bomb, atomic bomb, radio and 
radar which reaches to the moon. This is 
one world, and Europe and Asia are in it, 
and there is evil there, such as we have 
never known here, or had to deal with be- 
fore. If evil is to be vanquished, it must 
be understood, it must be seen and heard; 
and hard and true things must be said of it, 
that it may be shamed, which, by God's 
mercy it often surprisingly is. And we must 
be encouraged to face it, in order that we 
may resist it, and diminish it, before it can 
thrive and grow beyond our strength to re- 
sist or diminish. 

If only our own leaders knew today how a 
little plain courage, some honest speaking of 
the truth, a small but clear challenge to 
man’s love everywhere of freedom, could stop 
much of this evil dead in its tracks. There 
is nothing more infectious than courage. 
And if our leaders did not know this yester- 
day, they should know it today, since Prime 
Minister Ernie Bevin, that proletarian, horny 
handed and exceedingly rude son of toil, 
spoke up at London. 

So there are two possibilities which might 
explain the pusillanimous conduct of our 
foreign affairs by New Deal statesmen, (a) 
that they have not known, since Teheran, the 
difference between right or wrong, and (b) 
that like optimistic monkeys, they have 
ignored the moral obligation placed on men, 
to look right and wrong squarely in the face 
and choose between them—at least in their 
utterances. Either ignorance or fatuousness 
or both may have formed a foreign policy, 
which is carrying us and the world to the 
brink of another catastrophe. 

But there is a third and, I believe, sounder 
reason, why the men of this administration 
have all but failed the cause of international 
justice to which the Atlantic Charter, no less 
than the blood of our sons have pledged us. 

The answer, I believe, is fear, outright, 
downright, funk. Fear for their political 
fortunes and their offices. 

We hear them tell us that the world is 
wearied of war, wearied to a point of despair, 
so that every appeasement is justified as a 
charitable act which spares the world even 
the shadow of a shudder about further blood- 
shed. Is it not then remarkable that in 
Europe and Asia today many men who have 
already endured long terrible years of fight- 
ing and bombardment and pestilence and 
famine, are still not too wearied to risk tor- 
ture and exile and slavery, and still seek 
arms to defend their political convictions? 
Does this not suggest that the question in 
Europe is still not settled? Certainly Amer- 
icans are wearied of the war and want peace; 
want their men home; want to disarm; want 
to get on with their American lives and for- 
tunes. And this weariness is certainly some- 
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thing of which even the most fearless states. 
man today must take cognizance. But this 
is not altogether the reason why our New 
Deal statesmen gloss over every European 
and Asiatic incident which might agitate 
our war-torn nerves. The reason is that they 
will not, dare not, tell the American people 
the plain truths and the solid facts of the 
European and Asiatic situations, that have 
developed as a result of Teheran, Yalta 
London, and Potsdam. They will not, or dare 
not, tell us the commitments that were 
overtly or secretly made in moments of war's 
extremities by a mortally ill President, and 
perhaps mortally scared State Department 
advisers. Some of these commitments were 
bad, and ought to be reviewed by the whole 
American people before they are fulfilled: 
some of them are good, but cannot be ful- 
filled without a realistic and idealistic ex- 
planation of why they must be fulfilled, even 
at the further sacrifice of our national wealth 
and individual comforts. Why is it so hard 
for the men in power today to tell these 
truths? Because the man in the White 


. House today, and the men who run our State 


Department, have inherited from a former 
administration and furthered, alas, a policy 
full of commitments so complex, so oblique. 
so secret, so confused, so personal, and whim- 
sical, that it would take a political genius to 
unravel it alone. But perhaps if it were 
laid before all the people, perhaps all] of us 
together could unravel it. 

Perhaps all of us together, if we were in- 
spired anew with the principles of Lincoln, 
would see the gigantic rehabilitation pro- 
gram through, to which we have been com- 
mitted. Cowardly men now in office fear 
that we shall rebel as a nation if asked to 
assume it. And, oh how they fear our wrath 
when we discover all that has been done, or 
left undone, to make a peace in Europe. So. 
unable to confess the failure of a previous 
administration, with whose prestige their 
own is politically linked for better or worse, 
Democratic leaders today, in House and Sen- 
ate and in State Department, have been 
forced to adopt appeasement as their policy— 
appeasement of nations that they fear to 
speak up to, or back to, lest secret agree- 
ments, or agreements that now seem to betray 
the. common man of Europe and Asia, be 
angrily revealed, and the revelation will blast 
them all out of office; appeasement of the 
electorate, that is naturally demanding the 
reward that a previous administration prom- 
ised so lavishly out of this war—an immedi- 
ate, long, happy democratic peace in the 
world. Dare these men who served that ad- 
ministration and also serve this one, admit 
that this peace has already been frittered 
away bit by bit? They do not. The old New 
Deal curse now falls upon far less inspired 
and less adroit successors. They are doomed 
still to please everybody every Monday morn- 
ing—and to promise endlessly what no man 
alive can deliver: A painlessly achieved 
Utopia come next Michaelmas. However, they 
are wise enough to know that even though 
they told the truth, it might save the people, 
but it would not save them. For when Amer- 
icans see that New Deal statesmen scuttled 
the ship, they are certainly not going to vote 
for them to salvage the cargo. 

What is the result of a foreign policy which 
sometimes cannot distinguish between right 
and wrong, which sometimes does not wish 
to see, hear, or speak of evil, and which 
always fears to tell the people that evil has 
been done by ourselves, and by others? The 
men in power hope that the result—the im- 
mediate result will be reelection, power, pres- 
tige, patronage. Yes, plums for the few to- 
day, but what for the many tomorrow? You 
know the answer to that. It was the same 
thousands of years ago, it is the same today: 
a time of parlous peace, and dubious pros- 
perity. Men will buy, sell, prosper a little, 
marry, build houses, eat, drink, and be 
merry—and then the flood, or the fire, the 








rain of atomic bombs upon our cities, wiping 
out millions. Then, indeed, we may all fall 
on our knees—but too late ever to rise as 
free Americans. 

Will this come to pass? Quite honestly I 
believe that it will not come to pass, Be- 
cause I believe that there is no situation in 
Europe or Asia today which is not amenable 
to wise statesmanship. And I believe that in 
the crucial years ahead we will choose wise 
statesmen, and an administration whose poli- 
cies will conform to the principles of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Then the ways of peace will 
begin to open for all men. 

The way to oegin is to elect a Republican 
Congress in 1946, and a Republican adminis- 
tration in 1948. And only in this way shall 
we learn the truth about the conduct of our 
foreign policy—the truth that when revealed 
will set us free to work in the cause of free- 
dom everywhere, The choice is the people's. 
It is our task to lay before them the nature 
of the choice. Let us see to it. 

And then indeed this Nation, under God, 
will have a new birth of freedom. And gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, for 
the people, will not perish from the earth. 





Gen. Omar N. Bradley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. McKENZIE 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 13, 1946 


Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I wish to insert the following 
editorial from the Shreveport Times of 
February 10, 1946: 


IS BRADLEY TOO BIG FOR HIS BOOTS? 


The curt refusal of Gen. Omar N. Bradley, 
Administrator of the Veterans’ Bureau, to 
attend a special session of the American Le- 
gion executive committee for . man-to-man 
talk on GI problems is direct affront to every 
member of that organization. His trite state- 
ment that he is too busy to attend the Le- 
gion committee session called by National 
Commander John Stelle, but that the com- 
mittee may call at his office if it wishes is 
amazing indication of narrow and picayune 
viewpoint. It is in no way compatible with 
efficient and sympathetic handling of vital 
problems of millions of men who wore their 
Nation's uniform in two world wars. 

General Bradley's job is not to dictate to 
veterans and their representatives, but to 
seek to serve them in every possible way He 
is not now holding down a hattlefield combat 
post where everyone must go forward cr back- 
ward at the snap of his fingers. He is in a 
post of civilian administration of billions of 
dollars worth of postwar benefits provided by 
Federal law for millions of men who have 
gone back to civilian life, or shortly will do 
so. 

The invitation of Commander Stelle to 
General Bradley was courteous and timely. 
It followed the exchange of statements in 
Which Mr. Stelle, in his official Legion ca- 
pacity, revealed that GI benefit cases and 
queries of several hundred thousand veterans 
are stalemated in the Veterans’ Bureau—7,000 
of them being cases requiring immediate hos- 
pitalization and more than 200,000 of them 
being applications for medical attention. 
General Bradley never has answered these 
charges adequately. He merely has cast per- 
sonal aspersion on Mr. Stelle—and now de- 
liberately has slighted the guiding body of the 
whole Legion. Mr. Stelle went all the way in 
calling a special session of the executive com- 
mittee and in offering to turn its whole ses- 
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sion over to General Bradley in the hope that 
some means could be found to end the con- 
fusion, delay, and incompetency which con- 
cededly exists in various activities of the 
Veterans’ Bureau. Instead of seizing this op- 
portunity to help the GI’s, General Bradley 
turned his back. 

General Bradley should realize that no 
man is too big to go to the American Legion 
on its invitation and in behalf of the prob- 
lems of veterans. Presidents of the United 
States never have hesitated to do so and 
General Bradley, even with his record of 
combat leadership, still is only one veteran 
among millions who fought in two wars, and 
who made him great, and he still is only one 
general among scores of magnificent generals. 
He should realize also that every law on the 
Federal statute hooks today in behalf of 
veterans was put there mainly with the 
backing and sponsorship of the American 
Legion and that the GI bill of rights, which 
is the “constitution” under which the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau operates today, not only was 
conceived and put through Congress by the 
Legion, but was conceived and spearheaded 
personally by Mr. Stelle. 

All of the GI benefits which General Brad- 
ley now administers, and all of the power and 
prestige of the office from which he admin- 
isters them, stem directly or indirectly from 
the American Legion as an organization or 
from its members as individuals, with other 
minor organizations giving all the help they 
could. If General Bradley is not big enough 
to understand that and to profit by the 
knowledge, then in our opinion he is not big 
enough for the biggest veterans job in the 
world and Commander Stelle may have been 
entirely right in suggesting that it would 
have been better to have appointed a civilian 
With greater administrative perspective, 
broader viewpoint, and more sympathetic 
realization of the job at hand. 





Cut Bank Jaycees Send Invitation to UNO 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 13, 1946 


Mr. D'EWART. Mr. Speaker, under 
Lermission to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude an article from the Cut Bank 
Pioneer Press, Cut Bank, Mont., February 
8, containing the text of a letter received 
from Mr. Wilbur P. Werner, president of 
the Cut Bank Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. In additicn to the raragraphs 
contained in this article, Mr. Werner 
added the following postscript: 


The UNO delegates .o San Francisco meet- 
ing are familiar with Glacier National Park, 
for their special train stopped 1 day on their 
return east. , 

JAYCEES SEND INVITATION TO UNO 


(Eprror’s Note.—The following, inspired 
by the objections of some of the landed aris- 
tocracy in New England to having the center 
of the United Nations Organization located 
in their back yards, was dispatched early this 
week to Associated Press and United Press for 
publication in eastern newspapers. ) 

The Cut Bank (Mont.) Junior Chamber of 
Commerce views with alarm and amazement 
the inhospitable attitude of certain areas 
along the stern and rock-bound coast of New 
England, in protesting the location of head- 
quarters for UNO. The smug silk-stocking 
residents of that part of America by this act 
are casting discredit upon the entire Nation. 

The friendly and hospitable mountain west 
wishes to save our country further embarrass- 
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ment by suggesting consideration of Glacier 
National Park as the permanent home for this 
peace-promoting organization. 

Here they will find a haven of detachment 
amid the Nation’s most scenic surroundings, 
a perfect spot for rest, recreation, contempla- 
tion and inspiration, far removed from the 
foggy and soggy locales of the eastern sea- 
board or the congested industrial areas of the 
western coastal country, with rail, plane and 
highway conveniences to transport them at 
leisure periods to other nearby scenic places. 
particularly the majestic Canadian Rockies 

Nearby is the reservation of the West's most 
romantic and dominant Indian tribe, the 
Blackfeet, once robust and gallant warriors, 
who now dedicate their days to the arts of 
peace. Their contribution to two World Wars 
was outstanding and their returning sons 
would give warm welcome and wise counsel 
if such were solicited to the leaders of this 
world organization. 

Montana's congressional delegation is being 
urged by the Cut Bank Jaycees to present 
the Glacier Park invitation to the proper UNO 
authorities. 

WILBUR P. WERNER, 
President, Cut Bank (Mont.) Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 





Obstacle to Peace 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday. February 13, 1946 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following article by George Fielding 
Eliot which appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune of Februarv 8, 1946. It 
is well worth reading: 


NINETEENTH CENTURY NATIONALISM CALLED 
OFSTACLE TO TWENTIETH CENTURY PEACE— 
RUSSIA IS SEEN LAGGING BEHIND UNITED STATES 
AND BRITAIN BY CLINGING TO OLD SUSPICIONS, 
OLD PRESSURE POLITICS, AND OUTDATED IDEA OF 
SECURITY 


(By George Fielding Eliot) 

One of the chief obstacles to fruitful prog- 
ress in world organization is the tendency 
to think of twentieth century problems in 
nineteenth-century terms. Future relations 
between the Western World and the Russians 
will depend almost entirely on whether we 
of the West can get the Russians to come out 
of the nineteenth century and join us in 
the twentieth. 

The nineteenth century was the century otf 
nationalism. The struggle between nations 
for power, for wealth, for colonial possessions 
was its unvarying motif. It saw the parti- 
tion of Africa and much of Asia among the 
European powers. As it closed, men were 
talking—some with anxiety, some with eager 
greed—of the partition of China. It saw no 
great wars after Waterloo, but it sowed the 
red seeds of the two most terrible wars in 
all history. 

The twentieth century is the century of 
peoples. It is the century in which man 
must face the fact that the machines he has 
made with which to carry on national strug- 
gles will destroy him as an individual unless 
they are controlled in the common interest 
of all men. It is the century in which im- 
perialism and nationalism become obsolete 
because they are no longer compatible with 
human survival. It is the century in which 


the rights and the necessities of man as an 
individual must take precedence over the 
ambitions of nations, else we shall 


have 
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neither men or nations remaining on the 
face of this blackened planet. 

In general, the American people have faced 
up to this elemental change. Not wholly. 
Not without reservations and nostalgia for 
the good old days. But pretty definitely, 
for all that. In general, the British people 
have faced up to it. It may not have pene- 
trated the centers of intrenched conserva- 
tism in either country, but the average man 
is beginning to understand it, and that is 
having its effect on Government policy. 

So we see Americans in China, for all the 
mistakes, hesitations, and wrong starts, do- 
ing on the whole a good job of helping the 
Chinese people to stand on their own feet 
and assume responsibility for their own fu- 
ture—and their share in responsibility for 
the future of the world. We are no longer 
thinking in terms of the Chinese market. 
We are thinking in terms of getting 400,000,- 
000 human beings into useful participation 
in the world’s affairs. 

We see the British doing much the same 
thing in India. The “lifeline of the British 
Empire” is a nineteenth-century myth. Three 
million Lancashire cotton spinners no longer 
exist on the basis of making shirts and loin- 
cloths for 400,000,000 Indians. The responsi- 
ble twentieth-century Englishman is now 
thinking of India in terms not of “how much 
can we make out of this country?” but rather 
“how can we get all these people into a posi- 
tion where they can govern themselves and 
become responsible citizens of a world com- 
munity of which we are citizens, too?” 

It’s becoming pretty generally understood 
that enslaved people or miserable people any- 
where are a danger to ali other peoples; that 
such conditions tend to form a vacuum into 
which forces which are perilous to all of us 
may move and where they may take root. 

But the Russians do not yet seem to be ap- 
plying these twentieth-century principles to 
the conduct of their relations with other 
States. The Soviet Government has accom- 
plished a literal miracle in its ecenomic prog- 
ress. The condition -f the Soviet citizen as 
compared with that of the subject of the 
czars is so vastly improved as to begear com- 
parison. But the Soviet rulers are still not 
people’s rulers. The few still control the 
affairs of the millions, rather than being con- 
trolled by them. The statesmen of the 
Kremlin are far less subject to popular anxie- 
ties than are the politicians of Washington 
and London. Their fears and supicions born 
of nineteenth-century conditions and nine- 
teenth-century survivals are still with them. 
They still seek nineteenth-century solu- 
tions of the problems of Russian security. 
They still think in terms of buffe~ states, of 
acquiring by pressure and intrigue the lands 
and resources they think trey need. They 
are unwilling to trust othe>-, because they 
do not yet understand how clearly the Ameri- 
can and British peoples see the compelling 
necessity of a people’s peace. They do not 
understand that we who are living in the 
twentieth century may be far more frankly 
dealt with, far more surely trusted, than we 
could have been 50 years ago, simply because 
the majority of our citizens are coming to 
realize that unless we la, the foundations of 
confidence we shall never build our world- 
wide edifice of peace and justice- -and that 
we will ail perish in the ruins of that failure. 

It is not a question of superior morality. 
It is a question of understanding the neces- 
sities of self-preservation. 

If, as has often been remarked in these 
articles, the central political problem of our 
times is to establish cunfiden‘ cooperation 
between the Russians and the *wo great 
western democracies, surely the heart of that 
problem is to find means to bring the Rus- 
sians into the twentieth cen*ury—politically 
as well as economically—to induce them to 
see that there is no real security and 0 real 
hope in the method and devices of the im- 
perialist age. 


Statehood for Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 13, 1946 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Oregonian, of February 10, 
1946: 





THE FORTY-NINTH STATE 


Congress should hesitate no longer in 
making the Territory of Hawaii the forty- 
ninth State of the Union. The report of 
the subcommittee of the House Territories 
Committee recommending statehood ought 
to banish any lingering doubts is to the so- 
cial, economic, and political readiness of 
Hawaii's heterogeneous 502,000 residents to 
take their place in the society of States. 

There was a time when politicians of isola- 
tionist leanings opposed the admission of 
Hawaii because of fear that if the Japs at- 
tacked the state the United States would 
have to go to war. The refutation of this 
shameful theory has been complete. The 
Japs attacked the Territory, and none hesi- 
tated to defend it. 

Since the end of the war, in which Ha- 
waiians of all ancestries played a magnificent 
part, the principal objection to statehood 
has been on racial grounds. The apprehen- 
sion has been expressed openly that Japa- 
nese-Americans, voting as a bloc, might dom- 
inate elections and send Senators and Con- 
gressmen of that race to Washington. 

We make no distinction between Ameri- 
cans of Japanese or other ancestry. The Ha- 
waiian Nisei have a glorious combat record 
and there is no reason to believe they would 
do less well in politics. Of the 1945 popu- 
lation of the Territory, 34.4 percent were 
Caucasians, 32.5 percent Japanese, 2.2 per- 
cent pure Hawaiians, 12.2 percent part Ha- 
waiians, 18 percent Puerto Ricans, 6 per- 
cent Chinese, 1.4 percent Koreans, 9.3 per- 
cent Filipinos, 0.2 percent of other racial 
origins. While the Caucasian population has 
increased steadily, the nimber of persons 
of Japanese ancestry has declined from a 
high of 42.7 percent of population in 1920, 
because of immigration restrictions. 

The Japanese have not been active in Ha- 
waiian politics in proportion to their num- 
bers, while the fewer Chinese have been very 
active. The subcommittee formed the opin- 
ion that bloc voting by Japanese-Americans 
is not likely to assume serious proportions 
because they are divided among themselves 
on political, social, and economic questions 
as markedly as other racial groups. The non- 
Caucasian and nonnative residents of Hawaii 
do not look toward the old countries for 
guidance. Their interest is in Hawaii and 
the United States. 

In any event the population of Hawaii was 
mixed when the United States annexed the 
islands. It was not a bar to annexation, and 
is not an obstacle to Statehood. 

The truth is that the people of the islands 
have learned the lessons of democracy better 
than many on the mainland. The varied 
races live and work together harmoniously. 
Racial intolerance and bigotry are almost 
nonexistent. Intermarriages have increased. 
Economic standards are high. Education is 
far advanced. Legislative movements have 
been initiated to limit the financial, indus- 
trial, and agricultural dominance of the “big 
five” families, and small business ventures 
have multiplied. 

Hawaii has been a Territory for 46 years. 
In the plebiscite of 1939 its citizens voted in 
@ majority of 67 percent for statehood. 
Mainland polls show abcut the same senti- 
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ment for admission of Hawatt. Distance jg 
no longer a barri time to the main. 
land is from 12 to 18 hours. The Territory's 
population is greater than that of any other 
except Oklahoma, at the time of admissio, 
to the Union. 

Hawaiians of all ancestries have adequately 
demonstrated their patriotism and loyalty 
and their qualifications for equality of status 
in the United States of America. 





Feeder Air Lines 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. O’HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 13, 1946 


Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the January 28, 1946, issue of the Min- 
neapolis Star-Journal, entitled “Feeder 
Air Lines”: 





FEEDER AIR LINES 

America already is far into the air age, 
but the maze of aviation routes visioned 
years ago hasn't developed. There isn't a 
single regularly scheduled feeder line in Min- 
nesota and only one application has been 
heard by the Civil Aeronautics Board—that 
of North Central Airways of Alexandria. 

About 50 towns and cities in the State 
have fixed base operations with planes avaii- 
able for charter. Some of these charter 
flights are virtually scheduled runs, as the 
Bemidji-Twin Cities route and the summer 
hop between Robbinsdale and Nisswa. 

Several others are ‘” pz for the va- 
cation season between the in Cities and 
northern resort centers. Also, a group of re- 
turned veterans, organized as Northern Air- 
ways, has filed a brief with CAB, asking 4 
Duluth-Chicago permit. 

But there is little indication of the board's 
attitude on feeder lines. Insofar as it has 
been expressed by individual members, it is 
that such lines should develop from charter 
service. 

Perhaps “feeder lines” isn’t the best de- 
scription for the smaller operations. They 
might better be known as short-haul routes, 
in contrast to the long haul, trunk lines. 
Part of their service, of course, could co- 
ordinate with that of the main airlines. 
They would hardly be competitors in any 
way. 

Yet the big lines almost automatically op- 
pose any applications -vhich originate in 
their territories, just as they vociferously 
oppose any route extensions of any other 
big line. Such opposition is an accepted 
part of commercial aviation tactics and the 
many briefs filed with CAB on a simple ap- 
plication may largely account for the long- 
deleyed decisions of that agency. 

It was refershing, at the CAB hearings at 
Des Moines last March, to find Northwest Air- 
lines friendly to the application of North 
Central Airways for routes to serve smaller 
cities in Minnesota and the Dakotas. 

Naturally CAB’s main attention is given to 
national and international air routes. There 
is little time to give to feeder lines within 4 
State or region. Action is held up for months 
and the whole application procedure is too 
expensive for small operators to undertake. 

Why wouldn't it be desirable, then, for the 
national board to establish working agree- 
ments with State authorities? Minnesota 
has an aviation commission which has done 
splendid work in encouraging sensible air 
projects. The commissioner knows the situ- 
ation in this State thoroughly. Yet when 
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he takes part in a case, it is on the same 
basis as an individual or company or city 
which may be interested in the matter be- 
fore CAB. 

Unless some such cooperation can be 
worked out, CAB is going to get so in- 
volved in hundreds of applications that de- 
cisions will be delayed even longer than in 
the past. 

Hundreds of military pilots now home are 
eager to get going on short hauls. New planes 
will not be available for some time, but sur- 
plus Government ships, like the twin-mo- 
tored Cessnas, can be acquired. Airports 
are ready. 

The main bottleneck seems to be CAB. 





International Problems Multiply 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 13, 1946 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day’s headlines offer a lot of food for 
thought. Not only Members of Con- 
gress but the average American citizen 
can take heed of some developments 
now going on. Sooner or later, in some 
form or another, a multitude of ques- 
tions resulting from World War II will 
come before Congress for solution. 

EIGHTEEN YANKS HURT IN CALCUTTA RIOTS 


The above is a headline in a news- 
paper item from Calcutta. Just read 
these two paragraphs which directly 
concern every family and every Ameri- 
can home where there are sons eligible 
for military service. One paragraph 
reads: 


Police fired into a threatening mob of 
Indian Nationalists in Calcutta’s Welling- 
ton Square today, adding an undisclosed 
number of casualties to the toll of 17 to 20 
killed and 200 wounded in the rioting of 
the past 2 days. Eighteen Americans were 
among the injured. 


This newspaper item then goes on to 
say that there were demonstrations, 
which in our language means riots, and 
that British troops had orders to shoot 
down the rioters, and so forth. Then 
here is another paragraph: 

United States headquarters announced 
that 5 officers and 13 GI’s were injured in 


Calcutta Tuesday when they were stoned 
by the mobs, 


I am just wondering if we have the 
answer to a lot of questions. Why are 
these American soldiers in Calcutta, In- 
dia? Who put them there? When are 
they coming home? Why does the mob 
throw stones at American soldiers? Is 
this part of that universal brotherhood 
which is developing out of international 
thinking? Are demonstrations such as 
these responsible for the Administra- 
tion’s announcement that the Selective 
Service Act will be continued when it ex- 
pires March 20, if Congress will pass the 
necessary legislation? These are only a 
few pertinent questions. 

Another headline says that 900,000 
men have enlisted for military service in 
the last 5 months. Another question: 
Why continue the draft law? All of these 


questions add up to the one big question 
which a lot of us would like to have an- 
swered. What is our foreign policy and 
why? In this connection let me read an- 
other suggestive hvadline in today’s 
paper: 

JILTED GI BRIDES LEFT HOLDING THE BABY 

AROUSE BRITISH IRE 

Under the above headline I quote a 
portion of the newspaper article which 
reads: 

LonpboN, February 13.—The town guardians 
of Dartford, Kent, sent a resolution to the 
British Health Ministry today urging Gov- 
ernment action to protect GI brides against 
being left “holding the American baby.” 
Thousands of United States officers and men 
were stationed at Dartford during the war 
and many of them married local girls. The 
guardians were perturbed at the number of 
brides being divorced after their husbands 
returned to the United States. 


The article goes on to say that there 
was indignation shown by our English 
cousins against the American soldiers 
who had been extended hospitality and 
then apparently changed their minds 
after getting back to the United States. 
I am not concerned with the merits of 
the situation. But I do point out what 
is going on to show that after wasting 
our treasure and blood on foreign soil, 
the. outcome seems to be an additional 
full measure of hatred for America. Is 
this a part of our vaunted good neighbor 
and universal brotherhood program? 
Where is it leading us? Then again I 
read this headline in today’s paper: 

MRS. F. D. BESTS RED IN UNO CLASH 

Lonpon, February 13.—Defeated twice on 
major issues yesterday, one in which Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt defeated Soviet Delegate 
Andrei Vishinsky in a debate over a refugee 
issue, Russia faced another UNO show-down 
today over demand for a Security Council 
commission to investigate the Indonesian 
crisis. 


The newspaper item then goes on to 
say that Mrs. Roosevelt asked one of the 
Russians this question: 

Are we in the United Nations so weak that 


we are going to forbid human beings from 
saying what they believe to be true? 


Of course this question was answered 
in the affirmative by the Russian dele- 
gate. 

No questions are necessary in order to 
demonstrate that different countries dif- 
fer widely from each other in the name 
of friendship, love, and truth. In this 
connection, let it be noted that the mil- 
itary occupation of foreign countries, 
and especially Germany, is producing 
nothing by ill will and hatred. How did 
we start this idea that the United States 
would remake and reshuffle the peoples of 
the earth? How do we know that it will 
work? Were the American people fully 
advised of its implications and responsi- 
bilities? Do we want to make German 
policemen out of our American soldiers? 
How long will they continue to be police- 
men? Sometime the American people 
will demand a day of reckoning. The 
administration would do well to take 
Congress and the American people into 
its confidence. It should tell us now if 
we have a foreign policy, and if so, we 
should be fully advised about that for- 
eign policy. 
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Proposed Policy-Making Facilities for the 
Department of State 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1946 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
article written by Milton Patterson 
Thompson which appeared in the Janu- 
ary 1946 issue of the American Foreign 
Service Journal. Mr. Thompson was 
formerly a foreign-service officer and is 
now a personnel assistant with the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

The article is as follows: 


The Department of State has undergone a 
tremendous expansion in its duties and ac- 
tivities since the start of World War II. 
Many of its wartime accretions were super- 
imposed upon an organization which was 
reasonably adequate for the restricted de- 
mands of former days. But the advent of 
the postwar era, with its ever greater require- 
ments, raises the question as to the suffi- 
ciency of the existing departmental ma- 
chinery. 

A new era in foreign relations has arrived 
and there is the accompanying need for fa- 
cilities to cope with new problems and con- 
ditions. The time was when Thomas Jeffer- 
son personally formulated and executed our 
foreign policy with the aid of a handful of 
clerks. It therefore is no disparagement of 
the pre-World War II Department of State 
to say that changed circumstances might 
call for structural and functional modifica- 
tions in it. It is the considered judgment of 
some persons that the crux of the Depart- 
ment’s ability to meet satisfactorily the new 
and heavier exactions, imposed by both the 
American people and the international com- 
munity, is the perfection of a mechanism to 
provide over-all policy-making, advance 
planning, analysis, research, and liaison. 
Some persons hold that previous reorganiza- 
tions have failed to come to grips with the 
heart of the problem. + 

This blueprint envisions a staff to define 
true objectives and to insure uniform, delib- 
erative, and expert direction of the line, as 
well as to make a logical division, with attend- 
ant advantages, between planning and execu- 
tion. It would be a staff of four echelons 
headed by a career assistant secretary, or 
better yet under secretary, whose status 
should be permanent and not subject to fre- 
quent change in order to insure continuity of 
policy and the effectuation of a program of 
long-range planning. The head of the staff 
would report directly to the Secretary of State. 
The staff would be divided into these major 
units, called offices, each having subunits: 
Intelligence (S-1), formulation of policy 
(S—2), execution of policy (S-3), management 
planning (S-4). 

The symbols following the titles may be 
used for convenient reference, the letter “S” 
standing for staff. 

Such centralized, policy-making functions 
would have to be based on accurate knowl- 
edge, hence it would require the establish- 
ment of an intelligence unit. The formula- 
tion of policy should be a deliberate, thought- 
ful process, and it is recommended that a 
second office be established for this purpose. 
Policies merely adopted but not applied are 
ineffective and valueless. There consequently 
would be needed a unit to initiate action and 
supervise the adoption and implementation 
of the decisions reached. A fourth office would 
be desirable to facilitate the work of the first 
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three and the Department; it would be con- 
cerned with management planning. This 
arrangement would appear to rest upon a 
logical sequence of activities. 

This plan is calculated to enhance the effec- 
tiveness of the Department and the foreign 
service and to enable them the better to dis- 
charge their increasingly difficult responsibili- 
ties. It should permit them to cope more 
easily with emergencies and to anticipate 
future developments. New operational activi- 
ties, on a large scale and global basis, accen- 
tuate the need for more effective policy-mak- 
ing. The Department is the senior in the 
Government and closest to the President, 
which, with its exclusive functions in the con- 
duct of foreign relations, give it a rightful 
place as foremost among all other depart- 
ments. Proper liaison, planning, and leader- 
ship can influence the other agencies tacitly 
to recognize that role. The State Department 
is the logical agency for the analysts of inter- 
national political and economic matters. 
They should be centralized there and the 
Department should furnish appropriate re- 
ports, warnings, and indications of policy to 

ther departments and agencies, some of 
which now maintain their own specialists and 
operate independently. The Department al- 
ready has taken steps to create a more work- 
able relationship between it and the American 
people. One goal of the suggested mech- 
anism is the strengthening of that tie, which 
would minimize public criticism. 

It is hoped that only profit would result 
from this plan and that the position 6f no 
one would suffer or be prejudiced. It would 
be of inestimable value to the Secretary of 
State. New Secretaries, who rarely can be as 
experienced in the foreign field as their office 
demands, would find in it a continuing entity 
in policy making and experience. No person 
or unit should be displaced, although trans- 
fers would be inherent in the regrouping. 
The now overburdened geographic divisions 
would be relieved of having to determine 
policy under the present extremely difficult 
conditions. They would be given more free- 
dom and time in which to conduct the vital 
relations and negotiations with other coun- 
tries. The foreign service should benefit in 
having its field operations facilitated. For- 
eign-service officers, moreover, would serve in 
the proposed new organization, and some of 
them might prefer careers in it. There would 
be the greatest demand for ability and the 
rewards should be satisfying. 

The present staffless State Department is 
reminiscent of the War Department prior to 
the secretaryship of the farseeing Elihu Root, 
who, at the turn of the century, inaugurated 
its first. general staff. 

The above concept of a staff for the De- 
partment of State is opposed to the present 
system in which the same officials both plan 
and execute policies. They are so burdened 
by administrative, routine duties and an un- 
ending flow of papers over their desks that 
they have little or no time for the detached 
study of policy and objectives. Inevitably 
the results sometimes are unsatisfactory. 
Some of the decisions so reached are major 
ones, of far-reaching consequence, which go 
to form that body of precedents which, 
perforce, must exercise tremendous influence 
in such an agency as the Department of State. 
There nevertheless at times have to be im- 
provisations and temporizations, made on a 
day-to-day and ad hoc basis, under relentless 
pressure, and without due regard for prece- 
dent and the repercussions. A concomitant 
weakness is that there is insufficient coordi- 
nation and correlation between units. An 
over-all policy-making staff would be a safe- 
guard against the course of action pursued 
in one line division being at variance with 
that in another division. Under reasonably 
optimum conditions, it would also place 
planning on a nonpersonalized basis, there- 
by removing, or reducing, the opportunity 
for the adoption of the personalized ideas, 
programs, and even whims of individuals. 


The for more analysis, which 
essentially is a staff activity, is shown by its 
limited use now. I believe that only one 
office (American Republics) wisely has any 
formalized provision for political analysis, 
except for the particularized Office of Spe- 
cial Political Affairs. The latter is the near- 
est existing approximation to a staff, but 
neither it nor the Joint Secretariat wholly 
fill the void nor completely meet the chal- 
lenge. There are also the Divisions of For- 
eign Service Planning and of Management 
Planning, which have very restricted scopes 
of activities. However, the Offices of Inter- 
national Trade Policy and Financial and De- 
velopment Policy are believed to operate along 
the lines of the proposed staff in the eco- 
nomic field. 

With the foregoing not fully adequate ex- 
ceptions, it is understood that the Depart- 
‘ment has no organized instrumentality to 
weigh new ideas, suggestions, and proposals. 
It has been charged that the Department is 
lacking in creative imagination and initiative. 
Those rare qualities can be expected to flour- 
ish in direct proportion to the facilities pro- 
vided to produce and to nurture them. 

The staff would offer the necessary instru- 
mentality for the needed integration of all 
phases of our national policy in the interna- 
tional field, and especially as among the 
State, War, and Navy Departments for the 
national defense. This function would be 
simplified if the two fighting services were to 
be merged. It is patent that there must be 
closer correlation between our foreign policy 
and our national defense policy. It is con- 
vincingly stated in these words, addressed to 
the writer, by a brilliant professor at West 
Point and authority on geopolitics: 

“From now on, the sphere of statesman- 
ship and generalship are inseparably linked. 
We return them to their separate pigeonholes 
after the war only at a very real peril.” 

A staff in the Department of State is indi- 
cated to correlate and integrate the multi- 
farious activities abroad of numerous Fed- 
eral agencies, now only too often working 
uneconomically, and in competition with 
and duplicating each other. 

The broadened scope of the interests of 
the Department call for such a facility as a 
staff. The Department undoubtedly must 
play a more assertive, active, and diversified 
part henceforth than it has in the past. 
Examples of this increase in the range of 
its responsibilities are found in the antici- 
pated early cessation of such agencies as 
the FEA, OWI, and OSS, some of whose ac- 
tivities can be expected to devolve upon the 
Department of State. 

The staff would be in addition to the De- 
partment’s mechanical organization as pres- 
ently constituted, for this study proceeds 
on the assumption that that organization 
will continue to perform line functions. 
The geographic divisions would remain as 
the nucleus of the line. Some functional 
divisions would be integrated into the rec- 
ommended staff. Doubtless all of the ter- 
minated units in the existing organization 
would be re-created in the staff, so it would 
amount to a transfer, or, better said, re- 
grouping, for more efficacious operation. 
This charter, it may be added, does not at- 
tempt to go so far as to specify the detailed 
organization of the components of each of 
the constituent units of the staff. Such 
amplification would follow the adoption of 
this over-all plan. 

This staff would not interfere with most 
of the existing activities of the nuclear geo- 
graphic divisions. It would not emasculate 
them nor usurp their true functions; much 
less would it supersede them. 

The closest and most cooperative relations 
between the staff and the line would be 
necessary for success. Teamwork could be 
attained only by mutual efforts. Frequent 
meetings and discussions between the line 
ang staff are contemplated. The staff must 
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command the respect of the line because o¢ 
demonstrated merit and usefulness and no 
only because it has the support of the Sec. 
retary of State, which it, of course, must 
enjoy. The members of the staff could not 
function in the rarefied atmosphere of the. 
ory and the academic world. They, on the 
contrary, should be practical and realistic 
persons—a reasonable number of whom 
would have first-hand knowledge of other 
countries. 

Members of the staff should be sent abroad, 
at Government expense, to acquire informa- 
tion in person. This is essential, as there 
are imponderables about countries which 
cannot be learned vicariously or from books. 
A parsimonious financial policy with respect 
to expenditures for the staff and the levej 
of salaries paid to its members obviously 
would impair its value. It is imperative 
that foreign-service officers be detailed tw 
the staff. Members of the staff would call 
upon qualified persons outside the Govern- 
ment as consultants and advisers to supple- 
ment themselves. 

The proper operation of a staff is believed 
to offer more promise in the adequate meet- 
ing of our weighty postwar obligations, with 
their truly awesome implications, which are 
already offering tests, than any other solu- 
tion. It unfortunately is questionable 
whether the majority of the American peo- 
ple are prepared for this country to assume 
the world leadership expected of it by the 
remainder of the world. Hence there is the 
greater need for the foresight which it is 
proposed a staff would help to supply. 
“Where there is no vision the people perish.” 
Let American ingenuity devote itself to in- 
ternational affairs. A staff would correspond 
to a research laboratory, but influence the 
entire body politic. It would be a safeguard 
against that state of bankrupt diplomatic re- 
lations called war, which von Clausewitz has 
rightly defined as the continuation of policy 
by other means. We, as a people, must rec- 
ognize that there are inescapable requisites 
of a dawning world society, calling for the 
breaking with many time-honored traditions 
which now are obsolete and whose discon- 
tinuance would be no real loss to our funda- 
mental, cherished ideals. 


THE OFFICE OF INTELLIGENCE (8-1) 


The suggested activities of this office would 
be as follows: 

“Collects, catalogs, analyzes, and speedily 
distributes appropriate information received 
from the foreign service and other sources, 
including the submission of proposals for 
the public dissemination by the line, of in- 
formation regarding foreign policy and rela- 
tions consistent with security and obliga- 
tions to other countries. Cooperates closely 
with G-2, ONI, and the FBI. Plans security 
measures in the field of intelligence to pro- 
tect the United States, with emphasis on the 
foreign aspect. Maintains liaison and (as- 
sisted by S-2 and S-3) exchanges with the 
War and Navy Departments full information 
for the defense and welfare of the United 
States at all times. Cryptography.” 

It would be the counterpart of, and ex- 
change material with, G-2 of the Army Gen- 
eral Staff and the Office of Naval Intelligence. 
It should be concerned with improved and 
expanded sources of information, such as 
American travelers abroad and Americans 
resident in other countries. While it would 
be concerned pr.marily with the foreign field, 
it would be in possezsion of pertinent infor- 
mation touching “he domestic scene, which 
latter would be receiv.d from the FBI, among 
other sources. Subversive ideologies anc ac- 
tivities in the United States, particularly 
those having foreign ramifications, are em- 
braced in this category. This twofold in- 
terest would be necessary to enable it ade- 
quately 1 furnish complete, timely intelli- 
gence to the appropriate departmental units, 
especially S-2 (Formulation of Policy). 
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This office should undertake without delay 
a comprehensive survey of the organization 
and operation of che esnionage and counter- 
espionage systems of the leading foreign 
powers, especially the excellent-ones of Great 
Britain. Our past efforts in this highly tech- 
nical field have been too characterized by.dil- 
ettantism. The writer makes that assertion 
on the basis of intimate knowledge of both 
peace and wartime activities abroad of the 
military and naval intelligences services and 
the FBI, and also as a foreign-service officer, 
before and during World War II, who had 
practical foreign experience in this work. 
The United States has placed itself at an 
immeasurable disadvantage in its failure to 
operate in this field under conditions of at 
least equal advantages with other countries 
in gaining intelligence and, on the other 
hand, of coping defensively with the inter- 
nationa! practice of other powers in the 
premises. It is a recognized and universal 
medium of obtaining information and our 
authorities should be in possession of all 
possible information to enable them to plan 
intelligently Not only would the United 
States be acting for itself, but for interna- 
tional peace. In appropriate cases, informa- 
tion of contemplated breaches of the inter- 
national peace would be made available to 
the United Nations Organization. The 
atomic bomb and jet propulsion place a pre- 
mium upon time and the element of sur- 
prise in initiating war. Once the formula 
is known, that obliterative bomb doubtless 
vill be within the financial ability of many 
of the smaller countries. These new circum- 
stances revolution‘-e the functions of the 
services of security and self-defense. The 
present offers an unsurpassed opportunity to 
initiate such a long-needed change, before 
the experiences of World War II are dimmed, 
organizations disintegrate, and personnel is 
lost. It is a matter that calls for the most 
serious study. The most outstanding per- 
sonnel of military and naval intelligence and 
the Office of Strategic Services should be ob- 
tained for this office. 

It would cooperate with the Office of For- 
mulation of Policy in the determination of 
policy as to the public dissemination of in- 
formation regarding foreign policy and rela- 
tions, being guided by the principle that, in 
a democracy, the people, who constitute the 
mainspring of authority, should be taken into 
the confidence of the Department to the full- 
est possible extent. An effort might be made 
to present factually to the American public 
the position of other governments, the deli- 
cacy of which task is appreciated, yet it is 
not insuperable. A broad policy would be in 
the interest of keeping the people informed, 
and of stimulating public interest in world 
affairs. It is the plan most tenable’ in the 
democratic process. How otherwise can the 
people fulfill their function of sustaining the 
Department? There also is the necessity for 
additional action to bridge the gap between 
the Department and the people it serves un- 
der the President and the Congress. More 
satisfactory public relations should be estab- 
lished. 

The division of activities in the drafting of 
material for the Department, public state- 
ments, press releases, and news digests could 
be reached subsequently between the Office 
of Intelligence and the line. 

It should be charged with the most essen- 
tial duty of maintaining liaison with the War 
and Navy Departments for the complete 
interchange of intelligence and knowledge of 
plans to insure the full defense of the United 
States at all times. The antecedents of the 
attack on Pearl Harbor testify to this need. 
THE OFFICE OF FORMULATION OF POLICY (S—2) 

“This office formulates national policies, 
present and future, in the field of foreign 
relations and affairs, and makes recommen- 
dations thereon to the Secretary of State, 
both cn its own initiative and in response 





to directives, being duly governed in this 
function by the principles of legitimate 
geopolitics, precedents, the interests, policies, 
traditions, public opinion, and _ political 
philosophy of the United States. Devises 
over-all diplomatic strategy of an adequate 
and timely nature and coordinates the 
policies abroad of all Federal agencies. Con- 
siders all determinants (domestic, vis-a-vis 
other powers, and within other powers) and, 
as a result, defines those positive objectives 
essential to the welfare of the United States 
and its citizens. Plans so to stabilize rela- 
tions with and among other countries as to 
make for equitable peace. Maintains close 
relations with the Army and Navy to the end 
that harmonious and sound national policies 
shall prevail at all times. Its scope embraces 
the political, economic, and social spheres. 
Periodically examines international agree- 
ments and commitments to determine their 
status. Devotes particular attention to na- 
tional social psychology and the science of 
human relations in its understanding and 
appraisal of foreign peoples. Recommends 
the enactment of legislation. Prepares re- 
ports and studies, outlines trends, makes 
forecasts, and digests noteworthy publica- 
tions. Keeps research facilities, including 
complete geopolitical files on all foreign 
countries, absorbing the archives of OSS. 
Draws freely upon the resources and services 
of all Federal agencies and reciprocates in 
appropriate cases. Maintains liaison with 
pertinent governmental agencies.” 

Its discharge of the above heavy responsi- 
bilities would offer a supreme test for sound, 
creative imagination, evaluation of the les- 
sons of history, apperception of the founda- 
tions of other powers, and sense of timing. 
It would bring to bear perspective in the 
study of historical diplomatic objectives, 
stressing the thread of continuity, of all 
powers. Historical precedents and courses 
likely to be followed by modern powers, in- 
cluding those of the late Axis, would be in- 
herent in its task. The destiny of the Nation 
would rest appreciably in its hands. It would 
forcefully engage in efforts to preserve peace 
as the alternative to atomic warfare. 

It would use the most modern tools and 
methods. This might require that the study 
of the principles of l-gitimate geopolitics be 
fundamental to it. mission. Note that 
“legitimate” geopolitics is specified, which 
is done to prevent confusion with the prosti- 
tuted and egregious variety of the Nazis and 
the Japanese. Geopolit:cs is only a synonym 
for power, the possession of which by our- 
selves and other leading nations is plain and 
must be taken into consideration in foreign 
policy. This is not imperialistic nor is it 
deprecatory of the nascent United Nations 
Crganization. The basic essentials of that 
science probably have been vindicated in 
World War II. Sir Halford Mackinder’s 
theory »f the command of the world being 
mace possible by the rule of the world island 
follo ing the rule of the heartland and 
eastern Europe is of greater interest than 
ever incident to changed international posi- 
tions after World War II. Some authorities 
are of the opinion that geopolitics holds the 
key o lasting peace. One quintessential task 
of this office, in collaboration with the Army 
and Navy, would be to ascertain the feasi- 
bility of a North American heartland as a 
defensive counterpoise. This is not an 
alarmist attitude; even less is it directed 
against any specific foreign power or powers. 
It is only that realistic forethought must be 
given to the continued welfare of the United 
States. 

Another branch of modern science which 
has a major contribution to make to equi- 
table and amicable relations between nations 
is that of social science. President Roose- 
velt declared, just before his death, that “if 
civilization is to survive, we must cultivate 
the science of human relationships.” The 
specific approach contemplated is what 


might be called national social psychology 
for want of a more explicit term. It offers a 
promising orientation to understanding, and 
hence coping with, such enigmas as Hitler’s 
Germany, Japan, and Argentina. More fruit- 
fully it affords even greater hope in assuring 
a lasting peace. Miss Dorothy Thompson 
has mentioned a national psychoanalysis for 
Germany at this critical juncture of history. 
Dr. Richard M. Brickner has written a book, 
Is Germany Incurable? which, regardless of 
his own postulates, poses the absorbing ques- 
tion of the possession by the entire Germanic 
people of a psychosis—paranoia. As Lange 
puts it with unassailable logic: 

“Emotions are not only the most important 
forces in the life of the individual human 
being but they are also the most powerful 
forces of nature known to us. Every page in 
the history of nations testifies to their in- 
vincible power.” 

Can a modern foreign policy afford to ig- 
nore such a field? Dr. Harold Lasswell, au- 
thor of World Politics and Personal Insecu- 
rity, anc the Psychopathology of Political 
Behavior, is an authority in this unfolding 
ficld. 

It is suggested that this office devise a for- 
mula of pertinent conditions and require- 
ments which would be considered in connec- 
tion with all questions and matters in the 
field of foreign relations and affairs. A for- 
mula of this type would preclude the proba- 
bility of any errors or oversight, especially in 
cases of emergency when pressure might be 
severe. Another reason calling for such a 
safeguard is the increasing complexity and 
number of aspects of such matters, requiring 
cons'deration by various persons and organi- 
zations. 

This office would have the necessary facili- 
ties and material for that intensive and ex- 
tensive research precedent to the formula- 
tion of policy. This service likewise would 
be useful to other governmental agencies and 
to private entities and individuals. 

In the field of background intelligence this 
office would serve as a depository of the most 
complete geopolitical information, indexed 
and evaluated, on all other countries. The 
absorption by it of the files of the Office of 
Strategic Services would be a good first step. 
This facility would serve a function similar 
to that of the famous Institut Fur Geopolitik 
at Munich of Dr. Karl Haushofer, which gave 
such a tremendous political and military ad- 
vantage to the Third Reich. Such knowledge 
is required even more by a peace-loving de- 
mocracy than by a predatory nation. 

The office would supply background knowl- 
edge, cataloged, digested, and correlated, on 
all countries, for its own use in planning, 
for the remainder of the staff, and for the 
Department. It thus would analyze cur- 
rent developments in the framework of 
history and forecast future trends. Included 
in this function would be the study of con- 
temporary printed material and literature in 
appropriate fields. The facilities of the Office 
of Intelligence would be freely utilized by it. 

It would coordinate the policies in the 
foreign field of all Federal agencies and har- 
monize them with the over-all policy of the 
Department of State. 

It would function with the Office of Execu- 
tion of Policy in taking the necessary pre- 
liminary action incident to international 
conferences and meetings. 

While primarily concerned with the foreign 
field, the office also would be fully informed 
of conditions within the United States and 
the prevailing public opinion as determin- 
ants in the casting of foreign policy. This 
imposes on it the dual function of having 
accurate, full, and timely knowledge of (1) 
all interests, regions, and segments of the 
United States and (2) of all foreign powers, 
bringing to bear a global point of view and 
the realization that the welfare and security 
of all of the countries of the contemporary 
world and international peace are indivisible. 
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It should be consulted by the legal adviser 
in legal policy and cases to assure con- 
formance with over-all policy. The legal ad- 
viser should retain his present independent 
status and not be integrated into the staff. 

This office should evaluate the conclusions 
submitted by the Advisory Council on For- 
eign Policy (hereinafter described) and 
make recommendations based thereon. 

It would advise with the Division of In- 
telligence on the democratization, as much 
as is expedient, of foreign policy and rela- 
tions. 

The duties to be performed by this office 
and that of execution of policy are so im- 
portant that it might be advisable to have 
one person head both units. This would 
insure desirable integration in the closely 
related functions of policy framing and its 
implementation. It would not overgrade the 
specifications and responsibilities of the po- 
sition if it were given the rank of an assist- 
ant secretaryship. The incumbent, of course, 
would be subordinate to the Assistant Secre- 
tary or Under Secretary in charge of the 
entire staff. 


THE OFFICE OF EXECUTION OF POLICY (S-3) 


The description of the responsibilities of 
this office follows: 

“Develops specific methods and formula by 
means of which the line organization can 
implement the policies and recommendations 
decided upon by S-2 and approved by the 
Secretary of State. Its function relates to 
diplomatic tactics and embraces the actions 
abroad of all Federal agencies, exploring and 
deciding upon the most satisfactory methods 
and techniques of achieving objectives. Op- 
erates in the closest cooperation with 8-2 
and the line, particularly the geographic 
divisions in their relations and negotiations 
with other countries. Performs the super- 
visory functions of follow-through and fol- 
low-up. Is concerned with relations (col- 
laboration, reportorial, and communication 
in general) between the staff, and the line 
and the field. Cooperates with S-1 and S-2 
in keeping the War and Navy Departments 
appropriately and currently informed as to 
the diplomatic relations with foreign powers.” 

This office would assume the staff func- 
tion where the Office of Formulation of Pol- 
icy (S-2) terminates its role. There other- 
wise would be a vacuum without provision 
for responsibility for developing the specific 
methods for the translating into action by 
the line of the plans and decisions reached 
by S-2. It would insure over-all uniformity 
and coordination in the execution of policies 
in all areas of the world. 

A primary weakness in the administration 
of agencies of the Government and private 
business is the lack of follow-through. Ad- 
mirable conception may launch a program, 
but there are too many cases where inertia 
or other activities supervened slowly to 
strangle it to death. This office would sup- 
ply the follow-up function and hence offer 
another point in favor of an over-all staff. 

There accordingly is no conflict between 
this office and the line and the former would 
not encroach upon the latter 

The relationship between this office and 
the line and the field make it the logical unit 
to be concerned with the relations, in the 
large sense, between the staff, and the line 
and the foreign service. This applies espe- 
cially to collaboration, reportorial activities, 
and communication in general. 

It would cooperate with the Office of In- 
telligence in liaison with the War and Navy 
Departments in assuring a full exchange of 
information regarding the status of diplo- 
matic relations with foreign countries to in- 
sure the welfare of the United States at all 
times. 


THE OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT PLANNING (8-4) 


This is a summation of the proposed juris- 
diction of this office: 

“Plans in the sphere of management and 
administration to enhance the efficiency and 
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effectiveness of the Department and foreign 
service. Performs broad personnel planning, 
including recruitment and training. Deter- 
mines the proper salaries and allowances con- 
ducive to the most Satisfactory functioning 
of personnel, particularly abroad. Makes 
studies and recommendations as to appro- 
priations to be requested. Maintains current 
files of persons, Americans and aliens, in the 
United States and abroad, with such quali- 
fications as might be useful, particularly. in 
time of emergency. tes with and 
advises institutions of higher learning in 
their curriculums and methods to prepare 
students for official and private activities in 
the foreign field in keeping with the new in- 
ternational orientation of the United States.” 

This office would apply the principles and 
findings of the science of management in an 
effort to increase the operating efficiency and 
effectiveness of the Department and the 
Foreign Service. 

Its functions in the field of personnel 
would be on the top level. It would serve 
in an advisory role to the President and the 
Secretary of State in the selection of the 
increasing number of higher appointees in 
numerous capacities in the international 
field. It would maintain a current file on 
persons, Americans and aliens, in the United 
States and abroad, with such qualifications 
as might be useful, especially in time of 
emergency. 

In the fulfillment of its functions with re- 
spect to the foreign service, it would not 
impinge upon the duties and powers of the 
Personnel Board of the Foreign Service. This 
office could perform investigations and make 
studies in the personnel field for the Secre- 
tary of State. 

A prerequisite to the planned expansion of 
the Department and the “oreign service is 
the obtaining of sufficient appropriations 
from the Congress. It is highly doubtful if 
the Congress will deny the necessary funds 
where convincing presentations are made 
to it. This office would perform that vital 
function and be staffed with competent per- 
sonnel for that purpose. 


THE ADVISORY COUNCIL ON FOREIGN POLICY 


The essential data concerning this new or- 
ganization’ may be summarized thus: 

A nonpartisan body, of representative offi- 
cials and citizens appointed by the President, 
to assemble in Washington at stated periods 
or in emergencies, on the call of the Secretary 
of State, to deliberate in executive session on 
questions of foreign policy, whose confiden- 
tial, advisory conclusions and recommenda- 
tions would be made to the Secretary of 
State for his discretionary guidance as a re- 
flection of public opinion, as befits the opera- 
tion of a democracy. Membership might con- 
sist of: 

All living former Presidents of the United 
States; 

All living former Secretaries of State; 


*Since drafting this proposal for an Advi- 
sory Council, it has been discovered that Sen- 
ator WILEY proposed a somewhat similar body 
in 1942 to be known as the Foreign Relations 
Advisory Council. But his idea called for its 
restriction to the Secretary and Under Secre- 
tary of State, technicians of the Department 
of State, the chairmen and ranking minority 
members, Senate and House Foreign Rela- 
tions and Affairs Committees, and other Sen- 
ators as designated by the President. The 
more representative character and broader 
base of the body now proposed are manifest. 
A precedent in the field of trade promotion 
work for the projected Advisory Council on 
Foreign Policy is the current establishment 
by the Department of an advisory committee 
of businessmen, which was announced after 
the completion of this memorandum. Also, 
the Business Advisory Council for the De- 
partment of Commerce, consisting of 60 ac- 
tive members and more graduates, founded 
over a decade ago, is reported to be very suc- 
cessful. 





A senior representative of each executive 
ena of the Government, including 
ate; 

The chairman and ranking minority mem. 
ber, Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The chairman and ranking minority mem. 
ber, House Committee on Foreign Affairs; 

A Justice of the Supreme Court; 

A representative each of industry, labor. 
agriculture, education, scientific research. 
social science, political science, political econ. 
omy, and finance; 

And perhaps other citizens from strategic 
professions and vocations, and also citizens 
qualified to make suitable contributions. 

This body well might mirror geographica) 
and regional viewpoints, the alleged absence 
of which in foreign policy has been criticized 
One course is to include the governors o; 
strategic States and even the mayors of cer. 
tain cities. 

The advisory counci] would have an exec. 
utive or interim committee, which would be 
available on shorter notice than the entire 
council and whose conclusions would be 
more quickly reached because of its smaller 
size. It would convene on the call of th: 
Secretary of State «nd be composed of the 
following 10 persons: 

The Secretary of State; 

The Secretary of War; 

The Secretary of the Navy; 

The chairman and ranking minority mem. 
ber, Senate Foreign Relations Committee; 

The chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber, House Foreign Affairs Committee; 

One representative each from scientific re- 
search, industry, and labor, appointed by the 
President. 

It would be calculated to further the de- 
mocratization of foreign policy by furnishing 
a group of responsible citizens to bridge the 
gap between the Department of State and the 
public. The people and the Congress, the 
fountainheads of power and on whose sup- 
port and mandate the Department is de- 
pendent, thus would have as effective a con- 
sultative voice in the conduct of foreign re- 
lations as would be feasible, and within the 
framework of the Constitution. 

President Truman has shown a marked 
policy of including Members of the Congress 
in the conduct of foreign policy, which is a 
statesmanlike recognition of contemporary 

realities and complexities. The executive 
branch would not relinquish any of its con- 
stitutional power or prerogatives in the field 
of fpreign relations by the operation of the 
Advisory Council. The fundamental idea 
underlying the inception of this Council is 
to make permanent and to formalize the 
salutary principle exemplified in the advisory 
and consultative roles played by Members o! 
the Congress and public opinion in the vital 
conferences of Chapultepec and San Fran- 
ciseo. The public criticizes the Department 
for being too removed from the people of the 
country and as being too inclined to confront 
the people with fait accompli, at times to 
the surprise and disapproval of the public. 

The composition of the Council should not 
exceed 35 persons to prevent it from becom- 
ing unwieldly. As outlined above. a more 
compact group of 10 persons would be at 
the disposal of the Secretary of State in his 
discretion, as might be preferable in emer- 
gencics o: in the consideration of certain 
subjects. 

CONCLUSION 


This project has been in the mind of the 
writer for a long time, but it has been re- 
duced to writing within only the last few 
days. It is realized that there are imperfec- 
tions in it and that refinements will result 
from more deliberative and prolonged con- 
sideration. No effort has been made to en- 
gage in research. 

If this memoraudum, by indirection, has 
seemed to place the major emphasis on the 
politica! aspect to the exclusion of the eco- 
nomic, it was unintentional and not meant 
to understimate the essentiality of economic 
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activities—economics being politics in action. 
This applies especially to the wholesome ex- 
pansion of our export trade and, as a condi- 
tion precedent to @ stabilized, international, 
economic structure, purchases from other 
countr.es. A staff would devote appropriate 
attention to this necessary phase and serve 
as liaison with other agencies of the Govern- 
ment, notably the Department of Commerce. 
It might be that this concept of an initial 
staff is on too comprehensive a scale and 
that a smaller cne of diminished functions 
would be preferable at this time. Be that 
as it may, it is submitted that an over-all 
staff of some description appears to be indi- 
cated. While not a panacea, such a staff is 
thought to be the logical instrumentality 
to answer that at times perplexing depart- 
menta: questions. “What is the policy?” 





Prevention of Strikes in Public Utilities 





REMARKS 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1946 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, I think we 
are all aware that what we nave been 
trying to do in the House is to lay down 
some future rules and guides which will 
improve the very troubled relations exist- 
ing vetween labor and management. 
The present wave of strikes is vexatious 
and very hurtful to reconversion; but it 
must be remembered that to a large ex- 
tent it is a byproduct of reconversion. It 
is inevitable that our national economy 
should have some struggle to adjust it- 
self in the difficult transition from war to 
peace. It is to be hoped therefore, that 
in the heat of the moment, and in the 
very laudable effort to improve industria} 
relations, the House does not go too far 
in infringing upon the well-recognized 
and fundamental rights of labor to bar- 
gain collectively, and to strike when col- 
lective bargaining fails. Likewise, if la- 
bor leaders are prudent they will refrain 
from opposing every type of regulation 
which is suggested. Certainly, labor it- 
self does net condone violence in con- 
nection with strikes, and yet even at- 
tempts to prevent violence are bitterly 
opposed by some groups. No one believes 
more firmly than I in the rights of Amer- 
ican labor to obtain its proper share of 
industrial profits by means of adequate 
and generous w ‘ges, nor in their rights 
to obtain the best possible working con- 
ditions. They must have the right to 
bargain collectively by representatives 
of their é6wn choice, and most certainly 
the right to strike in an effort to effect 
these conditions where other means fail. 
But even these rights, as is the case with 
all rights, must be modified in the public 
interest. 

Mr. Speaker, I am convinced there is 
a limited field in which there is not the 
right to strike at all. There should be 
no interruption which threatens the 
health and very lives of the American 
people. 

_I propose, therefore, that the Congress 
give mature and careful thought to the 
special fleld of public utilities and other 
establishments whose interruption par- 
ayzes society. I certainly do not pro- 


pose that we rush into this subject to- 
day or this week. What I suggest is 
that the Committee on Labor give the 
fullest kind of consideration to this prob- 
lem, and for that purpose, I am intro- 
caine a resolution, which reads as fol- 
Ows: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion hereof, the Committee on Labor shall 
investigate proper aud equitable means to 
prevent any interruption of work in any in- 
dustry or establishment the continuous op- 
eration of which is necessary to life and 
health. 

Such industries or establishments, for the 
purpose hereof, shall be limited to all cpera- 
tions now defined as public utilities, and to 
hospitals, and the processing and transpor- 
tation of essential foods and fuel. 

In the course of its investigation, the com- 
mittee shall give full attention to special 
compensation, pension rights, and other 
forms of security to workers in such indus- 
tries. 

No report shall be made by the committee 
until a full and fair hearing is afforded to 
labor, management, and the public. 


Mr. Speaker, the Governor of New Jer- 
sey, in his annual message to the State 
legislature on January 8 1946, said: 

There is no right at any time to strike 
against the security, welfare, and lives of 
the people—and heat, light, power, transpor- 
tation, water, and food are the life essentials 
of the people. 


I think this is so. 

But if we are going to ban interrup- 

tions in these essential public services, 
we are likewise going to have to provide 
a special compensation and special type 
of job security to the workers. If a 
worker in such essential industries re- 
nounces the right to strike, he must 
have special rights to protect and com- 
pensate him. My resolution provides 
that the committee shall give full con- 
sideration to this requirement. 
«Mr. Speaker, this is a difficult and 
complex problem. It obviously cannot 
be decided at once, nor without full and 
fair hearings. It must be thought of 
in an atmosphere of calm impartiality, 
and with primary consideration to the 
social welfare of the people. I am not 
even sure that the approach I am sug- 
gesting is the correct one, but I am quite 
sure that it is an approach which re- 
quires careful and conscientious atten- 
tion of the Congress. The problem is 
hard, but the goal is worth achieving. 
Its solution is vital to the health and 
lives of Americans; moreover, the elim- 
ination of such strikes will reflect an 
everlasting benefit on organized labor 
generally. For when the public is de- 
prived of food, fuel, and other neces- 
sities of life, it is seriously hurt, and will 
strike back at the cause, regardless of 
the merits of the dispute, and the funda- 
mental rights of labor will ultimately be 
impaired. 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, that this resolu- 
tion will be adopted, and that the 
Seventy-ninth Congress will deal with 
this great problem with calmness and 
courage. 

[From the Camden (N. J.) Courier-Post of 
January 11, 1946] 
BAN STRIKES IN UTILITIES?—-IF WCRKERS GET 
SECURITY 

With the telephone strike spreading rap- 

idly, “Mike” Quill threatening a general strike 


in New York City, and a walk-out of PTC 
workers in Philadelphia set for February 11— 

There’s intense public interest in the pro- 
posal of Governor Edge for outlawing utility 
strikes. 

This newspaper, on a number of occasions, 
has urged a similar step. On November 24 
last, the Courier-Post said editorially: 

“Just as the right of free speech does not 
include the right to holler ‘Fire!’ in a crowded 
theater, so the right to strike must not in- 
ciude the right to paralyze a State. 

“Every human right is limited by the pub- 
lic safety. 

“Legislation is needed to regulate labor in 
essential public utilities as well as in police, 
fire, and water bureaus.” 

At that particular time, electrical workers 
of the Public Service Corp. were threatening 
to strike throughout New Jersey, but Gov- 
ernor Edge didn’t want to come back from 
his vacation in Georgia. 

Finally, he did so, chiefly, he admitted, 
because the Courier-Post newspapers de- 
manded the Governor be on the job. 

We are flattered that Edge has further fol- 
lowed our suggestions—by proposing to out- 
law utility strikes. 

But—and this is a big but— 

Governor Edge’s message omits the other 
half of this newspaper’s proposal. We said: 

“Utility labor must renounce the right to 
strike in exchange for special compensation, 
extra perquisites, pensions, etc.” 

Edge says nothing about giving utility la- 
bor any concessions in exchange for giving 
up the right to strike. He merely proposes 
compulsory arbitration in utility labor dis- 
putes. And that’s not enough. 

When a man takes a civil-service job, as a 
cop, or a fireman—or a judge—he forfeits 
some rights and gains some privileges. 

The cop and fireman give up the right to 
strike and gain economic security, in the 
form of sick leave, vacation pay, pensions, 
The judge gives up the right to be active in 
politics and gets not only a pension for him- 
self kut in most States a pension for his 
wife. 

If utility workers are to be put in the same 
class; if, when a man takes a job at a power 
plant, he gives up his right to strike, then 
he, too, should get security benefits in ex- 
change. 

How far the ban on strikes in utilities 
should extend is a question. 

Obviously it should include those who 
operate power and light plants, water and 
sewer services and the transportation of food. 
Those are essentials, without which commu- 
nities could be hit by epidemics. 

Whether telephone, bus, troiley and taxi 
service should be included is debatable. It 
can be argued that all the public suffers from 
a strike in those fields is inconvenience. 

Anyway, most reasonable Americans agree 
with Edge’s statement: 

“There is no right at any time to strike 
against the security, welfare, and lives of the 
people.” 

If labor is wise it will make clear that it 
does not want the iight to wreck a whole 
community to punish one employer. 

[From the Washington Post] 
STRIKE LEGISLATICN 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

If Congress is to go further than that, 
into what we might call a second phase, it 
should then, it seems to me, fix its attention 
on measures to prevent strikes in the es- 
sential public services. Strikes which iso- 
late communities, or deprive them of light, 
heat, power, transportation, medical care, 
and essential foods, are in a class apart, and 
there can be and shou!d be no doubt that the 
public interest is paramount. Here the peo- 
ple have an indubitable right to enforce 
peace upon the owners and the employees. 

Soldiers, policemen, firemen have no right 
to strike. The fact that they are employed 
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by the State whereas the workers in public 
utilities are employed by privately owned 
companies has to be taken into considera- 
tion. But public utilities are not private 
enterprises. They are Government-created 
monopolies, which exist by virtue of a public 
franchise, and they are privately owned and 
managed only because the people prefer to let 
this kind of public business be carried on in 
this way. Those who own them, manage 
them, and work in them are in fact pub- 
lic servants, and Congress and the State leg- 
islatures would be fully entitled to legislate 
on that principle. 

No one is compelled to invest his money 
in a public utility. No one is drafted to 
work for a public utility. But if he invests 
in one or takes a job in one, then it might 
well be stated in the law that the service 
may not be interrupted, that disputes must 
be settled without interrupting the service. 
If this means compulsory arbitration, let it, 
and anyone who dislikes it should not go into 
the utility business. For it would be the 
condition of his investing and of his being 
hired that the public service must go on. 





Loan to Great Britain 





REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BARTEL J. JONKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1946 


Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
interesting on Tuesday last to read in 
the newspapers Secretary of State 
Byrnes’ sales talk on the proposed 
$4,000,000,000 loan to Britain. Mr. 
Byrnes said it would provide “tangible, 
firm gains for the United States and the 
rest of the world.” 

However, when he came to analyze 
these “gains” the Secretary of State 
dribbled off into saying what we would 
gain was a “chance” for certain of those 
gains; and that if the loan is approved 
we can “expect” certain of those gains. 

Now the difficulty with those of us who 
are realistic is that in the past we have 
advanced loans of real “dough”-for such 
a “quid pro quo” of chances and expecta- 
tions, and they have never materialized. 
So, in this respect the Secretary’s sales 
talk leaves a realist quite cold, even 
though he may have enlightened self-in- 
terest. 

And then the Secretary gives us this 
gem in his sales talk: 

This credit is not a precedent for anything. 
It is unique because the position of Britain 
in world trade, her need for working capital, 
and the effect upon world trade of her acquir- 
ing that working capital, all are unique. 


I do not cite this quote of Secretary 
Byrnes to show that it will be a precedent. 
That would only be argumentative. Nor 
do I -want to show that he contradicts 
himself a little further on, when he says 
that the loan will be used for “food and 
basic raw materials, some of which are 
in surplus here’; nor do I desire at this 
time to call attention to the fact that 
Britain stands to lose much of her trade 
with her dominions in the nature of im- 
porting food and raw materials, and 
that we are being asked to supplant 
these colonies and dominions in furnish- 
ing food and raw materials to Britain 
for competition in world trade; nor do I 
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wish to emphasize that in addition we 
are asked to furnish the purchase price, 
which, of course, the colonies and do- 
minions never did. We will just pass all 
of that over. 

The point we wish to stress in the above 
quotation is that the Secretary says the 
loan is unique, and that in fact every- 
thing about it is unique. With this state- 
ment we are in full accord. The pro- 
posed loan is unique, which.means the 
only one of its kind, being without equal, 
singular, uncommon. Synonyms for 
“unique” are odd, queer, anomalous, 
bizarre, crotchety, curious, droll, eccen- 
tric, erratic, fantastic, funny, grotesque, 
laughable, ludicrous, peculiar ridiculous, 
strange, unmatched, unusual, whimsical. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker; the proposed loan 
to Britain is unique, and all and every- 
thing about it is unique. We might even 
go a little further and say with charity 
that the State Department is unique in 
its dealings with Britain. 

I said a moment ago that all we gain 
is a “chance” or an “expectation.” In 
past dealings, that is all we ever got from 
Britain for our cash. And I am not re- 
ferring to the First World War loan or 
to lend-lease. 

We have only to go back to the prop- 
aganda of the State Department in seek- 
ing the second contribution to the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration, commonly called UNRRA. 
I discussed that on page 11494 of the 
December 5 CONGRESSION’: REcorD. The 
State Department showec. that 17 United 
Nations made contributions totalling 
$1,835,000,000. Of this amount, $1,350,- 
000,000 came from the United States, and 
$425,000,000 from all the other nations, 
including $319,000,000 from the United 
Kingdom. 

The most unique thing about their ac- 
counting and propaganda was that it 
showed that by February 1, 1946, the 
United States accouni would show a def- 
icit of $188,000,000, while the other 
United Nations’ account would be paid 
in full up to that time. Now, that is 
unique. It will be noted that the ratio 
of contributions is 72 percent for the 
United States and 28 percent for all the 
other nations, let us say, roughly, 75 per- 
cent and 25 percent. Now, if anyone of 
you was to go on a hunting trip with 
me in which we figured that the supplies 
would cost a hundred dollars, and you 
would generously offer to put in $75, ask- 
ing me to put in only $25, certainly every 
dollar, yes, every penny of our combined 
funds would be spent simultaneously; 
and even the last penny that was spent 
would be three-quarters yours and one- 
quarter mine. There could be no such 
thing as your money giving out before 
mine did. And yet, for the purpose of 
propaganda, the State Department 
showed that this unique, queer, and odd 
thing had happened. Newspapers, com- 
mentators, and so forth, accused Uncle 
Sam of dishonor, being a welcher, and so 
forth, so we would hurry and put up 
another $1,350,000,.000. 

The report was unique in that it gave 
the receipts in columnar form and the 
expenditures in prose paragraph form. 
The latter, of course, is difficult to check, 
especially if it is a conglomeration of 
allocations, obligations, commitments, 
shipments, expenditures, and so forth. 





Another thing that was unique ang 
intrigued me was a statement above the 
list of contributions which read, “Pajq 
or available on request.” When I asked 
what was meant by this “available on 
request,” and why, if UNRRA was so des- 
perately in needPof funds it was not ali 
paid instead of leaving some of it lying 
around available on request, I received 
no satisfactory answer. However, in a 
remote part of the statement of expendi- 
tures from the fund of the other United 
Nations, I read that of $485,000,000 con- 
tributed by countries other than the 
United States, $183,000,000 had been 
spent for supplies, and so forth, and 
$122,000,000 obligated for supplies and 
delivery in November, December, and 
then this little statement, “The balance 
of $180,000,000, consisting chiefly of ster- 
ling from the United Kingdom contribu- 
tion, will be spent for commodities in 
Great Britain.” This, of course, cleared 
up what was meant by the words, “Avail- 
able on request,” above the list of con- 
tributions. It simply meant that at 
least Britain had, instead of contribut- 
ing commodities, made available $180,- 
000,000 in sterling, which was nothing 
more than anIOU. And why did the 
United Kingdom give an I O U for 
$180,000,000? The answer is, ~- because 
the United Kingdom must import food- 
stuffs and similar commodities herself to 
survive and therefore has none to con- 
tribute to the war-stricken and devas- 
tated nations on the Continent. 

If I may again advert to the hunting 
trip, if, instead of contributing my $25 
in cash, I put a worthless I O. U in the 
kitty, there would, of course, be a dif- 
ferent situation. But still you would not 
want it said that you were in default and 
welshing when, of course, it was I that 
was in default. 

It is a fair and simple deduction that 
as long as we were providing England 
her lend-lease, of which billions of dol- 
lars consisted of these same kinds of 
commodities, the United Kingdom could 
use our lend-lease in making her contri- 
bution to UNRRA. But when lend-lease 
stopped she was unable to further con- 
tribute, except in sterling, which, of 
course, is useless. UNRRA cannot buy 
relief goods outside of the United King- 
dom with it, and the United Kingdom 
cannot spare relief goods within the 
Kingdom. 

In other words, it is a fair conclusion 
that the United Kingdom never made 
any contributions to UNRRA out of her 
own resources, and whatever was sup- 
plied under her subscription of $319,- 
000,000 was supplied by her out of United 
States lend-lease goods. 

In spite of repeated demands, I was 
never furnished with a balance sheet 
showing the receipts and expenditures of 
$1,835,000,000 in one account. Finally I 
did receive two tabulations, one for the 
United States and one for the other 
United Nations. These were furnished 
me by the State Department too late to 
get into the hearings for the second 
UNRRA authorization, and I inserted 
them in the record above stated. They 
not only verify the foregoing criticisms, 
but show that up to October 31, or about 
as long as lend-lease lasted, the ratio of 
expenditures was three to one, three for 
the United States, and one for the other 
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United Nations, as it should be accord- 
ing to the subscriptions. But from there 
on it will be noted that the State Depart- 
ment stepped up the ratio to four to one, 
in which we were supplying it all, and 
Britain’s $180,000,000 sterling was simply 
divided for the months of November, De- 
cember, and January as available. This 
they do not say is being spent, but will 
be spent when commodities are availabie 
in the United Kingdom. The fact that 
these books are out of balance $180,000,- 
000, and that they are raising our contri- 
bution by the same amount, does not 
seem to be of any consequence. 

In conclusion, I want to say that I 
cannot subscribe to or vote for these 
unique dealings of our State Department 
with the United Kingdom. The Ameri- 
can people are entitled to the facts so 
they can do their own thinking and form 
their own opinion. 

The New Deal has engaged in too much 
of Hitler’s philosophy on propaganda as 
found in Mein Kampf, where he says: 

What we mean by the words “public opin- 
jon” depends only to the smallest extent on 
the individual's own experiences or knowl- 
edge, and largely on an image, frequently 
created by a penetrating and persistent sort 
of so-called “enlightenment.” 


The American people probably know, 
and I know, that the situation in the 
United Kingdom is such that she cannot 
contribute to UNRRA, and for that we 
cannot blame her. But the State De- 
partment should give us the facts and 
not propagandize us with unique, queer, 
odd, and misleading propaganda. 

With our national debt at three hun- 
dred billions, our budget threatening to 
run from twenty-five billions annually 
upward, we cannot extend these pro- 
posed loans without imperiling our own 
security. It is high time that sanity in- 
stead of uniqueness again be restored in 
our administration of government. 





The Answer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1946 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I would like to include the following 
answer by Lewis Ayer Smith to the prob- 
lems of our age: 

THE ANSWER 

(By Lewis Ayer Smith) 
Eons ago, 
From beyond our ken, 
An impulse came to Earth. 
For countless ages, 
In ways incomprehensible. 
It evolved 
And yesterday a baby was born. 
For unnumbered generations, 
The baby quested; ever striving 
For mastery over himself. 
Today, the baby holds in his hands 
The atomic bomb. 
Realizing that he now has the power 
To destroy himself, 
He cries aloud to his God, asking 
“What must I do to be saved?” 
And his God replies, saying, 


“I gave you the answer 

One thousand nine hundred and forty-five 
years ago,” 

But the baby, clutching his bomb, mutters 

“It is easier to kill than to love.” 





Winds Can Be Harnessed for Electric 
Power on Farms 
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HON HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1946 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been a strong champion for rural 
electrification during my years in Con- 
gress. Long strides have been made in 
the past few years to bring electric 
power to the farms of America, and I 
earnestly hope that this progress con- 
tinues. 

My district is located in the extreme 
northwest corner of the State of Minne- 
scta, and many areas there are sparsely 
settled. The extension of REA power 
lines into some of these areas is a re- 
mote possibility for years to come. In 
the meantime, the hardy, pioneering 
farmers and farm women who are 
literally cutting farms out of old timber- 
lands are compelled to do without labor- 
saving electric equipment and appliances 
which is available to farmers in more 
settled regions. This fact hampers the 
settlement of these more isolated areas. 

It is my belief that in communities 
where there are too few farms to justify 
the present methods of the extension of 
REA power lines, some provision should 
be made for the loaning of REA funds, 
on a long-term basis to farmers for the 


installation of individual farm electric. 


plants. 

Last October a subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce was presented with 
information to the effect that individual 
farm electric plants, particularly those 
operated by wind power, could ade- 
quately serve the farmers to whom REA 
power lines were not available. 
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Because much of the following in- 
formation was not printed in the com- 
mittee hearings on H. R. 1742, I am in- 
corporating in these remarks a letter 
directed to me by Mr. R. F. Weinig, vice 
president and general manager of a 
manufacturing concern in Sioux City, 
Iowa, engaged in the production of indi- 
vidual farm power plants operated by 
wind. 

The letter follows: 


WINCHARGER CorpP., 
Siouz City, lowa, December 12, 1945. 
Hon. Harouip C. HaGEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN HAGEN: We in the 
individual farm electric plant industry are 
100 percent for economical area coverage, 
since farm electrification is both a social and 
economic necessity. We believe that every 
farmer and rancher deserves electricity, and 
that every farm and ranch should be electri- 
fied. But let’s give each farmer and rancher 
the benefits of electricity at the lowest possi- 
ble cost per kilowatt-hour. The facts in- 
cluded herein should help establish whether 
central-service power line electrification, or 
individual farm electric plants will yield the 
lowest cost energy in each individual in- 
stance. 

I stated to the subcommittee of the House 
of Representatives Committee on Foreign 
and Interstate Commerce on June 15, 1945, 
that I believed the cost of electricity deliv- 
ered by power lines to individual farmers and 
ranchers in the sparsely settled areas could 
be calculated. Since that time we have been 
able to establish what we believe to be a fair 
and accurate estimate of the cost per kilo- 
watt-hour of electricity delivered by REA 
power lines, assuming these lines to be both 
self-liquidating within a period of 35 years, 
and self-continuing without additional Gov- 
ernment financing after the initial loan. 

Along with these figures I shall present the 
estimated cost of electricity from certain in- 
dividual wind electric plants. The cost of 
power-line electricity was developed from 
REA reports and data, and from the United 
States Census reports. The calculations 
have all been traced to their original source, 
the method of calculation approved and 
audited by David Himmelblau & Co., a firm 
of certified public accountants, who are lo- 
cated in Chicago, Ml. 

Table 1 shows the estimated cost per kilo- 
watt-hour of power-line electricity, based on 
actual REA experience, under conditions as- 
suming the user’s average electrical load to 
be 71 kilowatt-hours, 89 kilowatt-hours, or 
100 kilowatt-hours per month. 


TABLE 1.—Estimated cost per kilowatt-hour on present REA lines in the States shown? 




















Estimated cost (in cents) per kilo- 
watt-hours of energy delivered if 
line is to be both self-liquidating 
within a period of 35 years and 

Number of | Number of self-continuing without additional 

miles ener- | consumers | Number of | Government loans beyond that 

Name of State gized to connected | consumers | period 
Dee. 31, | to Dee. 31,| permile |————.....__...__._._.._____.__ 
1943 143 Monthly load of— 
71 kilo- | s9kiloe | 100 kilo 
watt-hours | watt-hours | watt-hours 
| | 

Ms | I Oo Te 620 1, 313 | 2.118 10. 259 7. 02 
NR aniline dina cbipaiabaltininatn 5, 9455 14, 851 2. 494 7. €36 5. 795 
Te 9, 306 17, O85 1. 818 | 8. 690 | 6. 162 
i tte 3, 075 7, 052 2. 293 | 8. 046 | 6. 078 
TO taal tN 10, 782 19, 811 1, 837 | 7.778 | 5.817 
i 1!2 433 3. S66 | 7. 707 | 5. 58 
ae fh peered cmaiecoe 1, 247 2, 462 1. 974 | 8. 793 6. 55 
PT i a 2, 967 5, 931 1, 999 7. 948 6. 005 
I i aa Eel 2, 226 4, 184 1. 880 323 6. 380 
ee Be 37, $13 86, 756 2. 288 6, 161 4. 157 
TE oo accttciniions a are 2, 071 5, 053 | 2. 440 7. 487 | 5.77 
po a ee ase 76, 364 164, 931 2. 160 7.012 St 


! Based on method demonstrated in table 2, 
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Table 2 shows in general the method which 
was used to determine cost per kilowatt-hour 
G2 electricity delivered. 


T BLE 2.—Method used in calculating the cost 
of REA power line electrification 


Construction cost per mile: $89,994,927 (total 
funds allocated for distribution systems, gen- 
eration and transmission, but not including 
wiring and plumbing)+90,972 (Number of 


miles to be constructed)...............-.-.--- $989. 26 
Cost per mile per year for amortization of joan, 
depreciation, and maintenance: 


Annual cost per mile if initial 'oan is to be 
repaid in 35 equal annua) installments 
(with interest at a 2-percent rate) 
Annual! amortization of total cost per 
mile ($989.26 0.04000221!)__.......... 39. 57 
Annual] depreciation per mile ($989.26 








ee ee a, SC 
Annuai maintenance expense per mile.. *7. 00 
Tota! annua! cost per mile_........---. 81.00 
Average number of consumers per mile 
as connected as of Dec. 31, 1943._._.. +2.16 
Total annua. amortization, depreci- 
ation and maintenance per con- 
a eal de 37. 50 
1943 operating expenses per consumer, 
excluding power and maintenance... ‘13.20 
Annual cost per REA consumer, ex- 
Ce IE sccincaie nitciinnmiaies &0. 70 


Revenue required per kilowatt-hour of energy : 


Be 


Number of kilowatt- 
hours used per month 





Annuaj cost per REA 





consumer excluding 

I ee ek eee $50. 70 
Annual cost of power '.... 12. 73 

Tota! ual cost_.....- 63. 43 
Divide? %y number of 


kilowatt-hours used an- 





Revenue required (in 
cents) per kilowatt- 
ME oc cette 


7.012 


5. £08 5, 286 








} Amount of annua! payment required to repay prin- 
cipal of $1 in 35 years at 2-percent interest compounded 
annually. Source: Handbook of Financial Mathematics, 
Prentice Hall, Inc., 1920, p. 1124. 

2 Annual depreciation rate recommended by REA for 
distribution plant. Source: Depreciation Precedure as 
applied to REA Financed Systems, Jan. 1, 1944, p. 5. 

’ Annual service cost per mile as estimated by Mr. 
Neal of REA. Source: REA letter, Feb. 27, 1945, from 
William J. Neal, Acting Administrator, to CHARLES 
B. HoEvEN, House of Representatives. 

‘1943 operating expenses per consumer, excluding 
power and maintenance, is based on RE A’s 1943 Annual 
Statistical Report for the States of Arizona, Colorado, 
Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Texas, and Wyoming 
It is calculated as follows: 


Operating pay-rol!l for year ended 


eS GE Hk $1, 371, 305. 00 
General expenses for year ended 
eS re ret er ee 754, 860, 00 


Insurance, taxes, and miscellaneous 


for year ended Dec. 31, 1943....... 489, 587.00 
i chichsaieaeeriecitnaahdaicialpnia sui 2, 615, 752. 00 
Number of consumers connected as 
OE BPO, Big BON ddcctipnmaecckacces +164, 931 
Average operating expense 
per consumer, excluding 
I ctntiatis trite nenantintees 15. 86 
Annual cost of maintenance per 
consumer. Source: REA letter, 
Feb. 27, 1945, as above............ — 2. 66 
1943 operating expense per 
consumer, excluding power 
and maintenance........... 13. 20 


¢ Annual cost of power per consumer is based on the 
REA’s 1943 Annual Statistical Report for the States 
listed above and is caleulated as follows: 


REA cost of power, year ended Dec. 


i eee eee $2, 557, 026. 00 

Kilowatt-hours billed, year ended 
3900: Bi BOG ot ticdanetacecbiad + 240, 900, 759 
Cost per kilowatt-hour....... 30. 01061 


$0. 01061 852= $9. 04 

$0. 01061 X 1068 = $11. 33 

$0. 01061 X1200= $12. 73 
Table No. 3 shows the estimated cost per 
killowatt-hour of electricity from power lines 
if they were extended to cover every farm 
or ranch in the more sparsely settled coun- 
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ties in a group of our Midwestern States. per square mile, and we believe would there. 

fore average only 0.517 potential consumers 
In per mile of power line, if every farmer were 
the aggregate they average only 0.517 farms to accept power-line service. 


TABLE 3.—Estimated cost per kilowatt-hour if REA should extend power lines to every farm 
(Only those counties are considered where the farms average less than 1.25 jarms per square 


In none of these counties will the farms aver- 
age more than 1.25 per square mile. 


mile) 







































































Name of State Counties Farms 
RENO. nccancedviecaditiion 11 12, 571 
RNS wariintbéadatbate 39 24, 292 
I ie ce eine 32 20, 839 
I Sn oe 47 34, 291 
PONE. ccnincuinirecdennn de 33 23, 352 
I atta Slee 13 2, 314 
New Mexico. =............- 26 24, 750 
North Dakota_....-......- 28 31, 127 
South Dakota_............-. 36 25, 456 
ae ey 44, 862 
Wr PONE... icineacantikede 21 13, 766 

OR cc ientnaiadeenn 385 257, 620 


1 Based on 1 mile of line per square mile of land area. 


These electrical loads used in this study 
were not selected at random, Seventy-one 
kilowatt-hours per month was the load used 
by the average REA consumer in 1943. 
Eighty-nine kilowatt-hours per month was 
the average load used by consumers who had 
been connected for 61 or more months. One 
hundred kilowatt-hours is the load we recom- 
mend for a representative wind electric plant 
when properly installed in a suitable location. 
Based on REA experience, it appears that 100 
kilowatt-hours per month meets the average 
farm or ranch electrical load requirement, 
and provides in addition latitude for an in- 
creased load: Incidentally two or three such 
plants in multiple could handle loads greater 
than 100 kilowatt-hours per month. 

I believe that tables No. 1 and No. 3 accu- 
rately show the increased cost per kilowatt- 
hour which can be expected and which must 
be borne if power line farm and ranch elec- 
trification is used exclusively in these areas. 
And I do not believe such costs can be borne 
by the average farmer in normal times. I do 
not believe, however, that the progress of 
rural electrification need be retarded, nor the 
farmer penalized, because of these facts. Nor 
is subsidization either by Government or 
present users of electricity needed to promote 
speedy electrification. The use of individual 
farm electric plants to augment the power 
line can provide the solution, and thus speed 
sound rural electrification by providing the 
farmers or ranchers with adequate, depend- 
able, and economical electricity. 

By analyzing the foregoing and the follow- 
ing table, I believe the relative cost of elec- 
tricity from central service power lines and 
individual wind-electric plans can be deter- 
mined: 


TaBLe 4—E£stimated cost per kilowatt-hour 
from a representative wind-electrie plant * 


iCost in cents per kilowatt-hour when the monthly load 
is 100 kilowatt-hours] 





10-12 12-14 Over 14 
Purchase plan miles per | miles per | miles per 
bour bour hour 
No. 1, Cash purchase -- 6. 63 6,20 5.80 
No, 2, 10-year loan with 
2-percent rate of in- 
aaa 7.19 6.71 6,27 
No. 3. 10-year, 2-per- 
cent loan with reserve 
for replacement....... 9.01 &. 37 7.78 


1 When properly installed in a suitable location. 
















Estimated cost per kilowatt-hour (in 
cents) if all farms and ranches are 
electrified, and 1 REA ines are 
both self-fiquidating within a re. 
riod of 35 years and self-continuin, 
without additional Government 


et, 


100 kilo- 
Watt-hours 
33. 2 
13. 72) 
W. 13s 
18. (03 
13. 778 
35. 615 
21. Ui 

¥. 40 
13, 28 


18. 276 


Take, for example, the State of Texas. As 
of December 31, 1943, there were 86,756 REA 
consumers receiving electricity at an esti- 
mated average cost of 6.161 cents per kilo- 
watt-hour for 71 kilowatt-hours per month, 
5.097 cents per kilowatt-hour for 89 kilowatt- 
hours per month, or 4.637 cents per kilowatt- 
hour for 100 kilowatt-hours per month. It is 
estimated that should every one of the un- 
electrified 44,862 farms and ranches located 
in 99 of the more sparsely settled counties 
in Texas be electrified by power line only the 
average cost of electricity would be 25.371 
cents per kilowatt-hour for 71 kilowatt-hours 
per month; 20.422 cents per kilowatt-hour for 
89 kilowatt-hours per month; 18.276 cents 
per kilowatt-hour for 100 kilowatt-hours per 
mc 1th. 

Now, by referring to table No. 4, we note 
that the estimated cost of electricity from 
the representative wind-electric plant, under 
the conditions shown in our examples, would 
not exceed 9.01 cents per kilowatt-hour. 
Under certain conditions, the cost might be 
as low as 7.78 cents per kilowatt-hour, based 
on 10-year financing at a 2 percent interest 
rate and setting up a reserve for depreciation 
to provide replacement as outlined in the 
example used in my testimony of June 15, 
1945. 

Clearly then, indivi‘ ual electric systems 
can provide much more economical electricity 
than could power lines for many of these 
Texe farms and ranches. It will be noted 
that this is also true for many farms and 
ranches in the other States shown in tables 
No. 1 and No. 3. 

On the basis of the facts which I have 
shown, what then can be said to be the point 
of minimum farm or ranch density, above 
which point power-line electrification can 
serve most economically, and below which 
point individual wind-electric plants are 
most economical? ; 

To answer that question I refer you to table 
No. 3. The 28 counties of minimum farm 
population density in North Dakota contain 
1.031 farms per square mile. This area is the 
most densely settled of all of the State areas 
considered in table No. 8, and it happens 
that this North Dakota area has a farm 
density almost exact-y equal to the average 
of 1,000,000, farms—in the 17 States west of 
the Mississippi River—which average i 
density 1.1 farms per square mile. As show? 
in table No. 3, the estimated cost of powcr- 
line electrification, if carried to all of the 
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farms and ranches in the 28 counties 
under consideration in North Dakota, would 
be 9.41 cents per kilowatt-hour on the basis 
of a load of 100 kilowatt-hours per month. 

Referring to table No. 4, plan No. 3, the 
estimated cost per kilowatt-hour of 100 kilo- 
watt-hours per month of electr'city with the 
representative wind-electric plant would be 
9.01 cents per kilowatt-hour. Twelve- and 
fourteen-miles-per-hour average velocities 
could be expected in North Dakota. As shown 
in table No. 4, these higher wind velocities 
cculd have the effect of  wering the cost per 
kilowatt-hour of the wind-electric energy to 
under 9.01 cents per kilowatt-hrur. 

In view of all these facts, we feel that REA 
should use individual farm electric plants as 
well as central service power-line electrifica- 
tion, each to the extent it is most feasible and 
economical. Further, REA should determine 
the minimum number of customers per mile 
of farm and ranch power line where central 
service power-line electrification wiil be used, 
and below which point or farm anc ranch 
density individual electric plants will be 
used. 

It appears that the 1,000,000 farms in the 
17 Midwestern States which average under 
1.1 farms per square me, would generallf 
come within the category where individual 
plants can serve most economically and 
should, therefore, be used. 

To permit REA to finance individual farm 
electric plants appears to require an amend- 
ment to H. R. 1742, which has been referred 
to as the individual farm electric plant 
amendment. It is the adoption of this 
amendment that I urge in the interest of a 
complete, swift, and economical program of 
rural electrification. 

Very truly yours, 
WINCHARGER CorpP., 
R. F. WEINIG, 
Vice President. 





Exportation of Critical Building Materials 
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Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, the 
building-material situation constitutes 
one of the major problems now con- 
fronting the Nation. It follows that 
the situation relative to lumber, lumber 
markets, and lumber prices is of su- 
preme importance. In many sections of 
the country there is a critical shortage 
of building material, particularly pine 
and hardwood lumber. Veterans are 
trying unsuccessfully to obtain pine 
lumber with which to construct homes. 
Home owners want boarding for long- 
needed and long-delayed repair of their 
residences. Large and small industries 
wish to increase the space of their 
buildings, or to repair the buildings they 
already have, with little lumber on the 
market. It is, therefore, pertinent to 
call to the attention of the proper com- 
mittee of this House one of the factors 
causing this lumber shortage. 

It was called to my attention recently 
by the engineer of a manufacturing com- 
pany in my district, now trying to carry 
out plans for the erection of an addition 
to its plant which will mean jobs for 





hundreds of people, that he attempted 
to purchase lumber from several of the 
large lumber mills in my State and found 
that they were not interested at all in 
getting out planking for the home mar- 
ket, under domestic ceiling prices, be- 
cause they could get higher prices in the 
export trade. 

I immediately began an investigation 
of this situation because it is obvious 
that, if lumber manufacturers can se- 
cure export licenses and higher prices 
abroad for their lumber than are allowed 
in this country under our existing ceil- 
ing prices, they are going to sel] abroad, 
and our postwar-building program for 
veterans, other private individuals, and 
businesses which plan to increase their 
production, will receive a stunning blow. 

When I took this matter up with OPA, 
I found that this agency is not chiefly to 
blame. It was admitted that export li- 
censes have been granted for shipment 
of some lumber to foreign ports at a 
higher price than our own ceiling price. 
I was further informed that there is an 
established trade practice which allows a 
higher price for export lumber, but that 
the difference is actually a brokerage 
rather than a premium. As to the effect 
of this differential, I was advised that, 
although 1,043,000,000 feet of lumber 
were authorized for export in 1945 and 
export licenses were granted for about 
700,000,000 feet, the amount actually 
exported during the year amounted to 
only about 380,000,000 feet. The total 
production of lumber in the United 
States in 1945 was about 27,500,000,000 
feet. This means that about one and 
one-half percent of the total production 
was exported last year, whereas in nor- 
mal times, exports amount to about 6 
percent. 

Mr. Speaker, these facts and figures 
may be correct as to 1945 which was a war 
year. But this year, I am reliably in- 
formed, the monthly export percentage is 
far and above what it was last year and 
is increasing steadily. If so, something 
should be done about it or our reconver- 
sion building program will be stalled. 
The manufacturer is simply not going to 
sell his lumber on the home market when 
a higher price is allowed for it abroad. 
Either no export licenses should be 
granted for shipments abroad at a higher 
price than the domestic ceiling price, or 
the home markets should be subsidized 
to the extent of the difference. 

I believe that Mr. Bowles, OPA Ad- 
ministrator, fully comprehends the 
disaster lurking behind this situation. 
His efforts are hamstrung to some ex- 
tent, however, due to the fact that export 
quantities are allocated by the Civilian 
Production Administration and export 
licenses are issued by the State Depart- 
ment. I have requested the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration to explore this 
field at onc® with a view to correcting 
existing inequities between domestic ceil- 
ing prices and prices allowed for foreign 
shipments of lumber. It is a serious situ- 
ation and must be corrected if our own 
people are to receive a fair deal and the 
United States is to go ahead with recon- 
version, 
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Aged Entitled To Pension, Not a Dole 
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HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1946 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, during 
these flush days when the present ad- 
ministration is willing and anxious to 
loan billions of dollars to most any na- 
tion in the world, we are continuing to 
ignore the older people pioneers of our 
own country who are existing on as little 
as $15 and $20 a month pension. 

A great many people who are entitled 
to old-age assistance will not even ap- 
ply for it for two major reasons. First, 
our State and Federal Gavernments so 
grudgingly hand out a mere pittance, that 
it is obvious in many instances that pen- 
sions are in fact a dole and nothing more; 
and secondly, in scme States, including 
Minnesota, the State has laws called 
homestead liens which require per- 
sons applying for old-age assistance to 
execute a lien upon their property and 
give it to the State and Federal Govern- 
ments, with the view to wholly or parti- 
ally diverting that, property into the 
hands of the State and Federal Govern- 
ments at the time of their death in pay- 
ment for the “pension.” 

Following is an article which appeared 
in the October 6, 1945, issue of the Town- 
send National Weekly, relative to the 
homestead-lien laws, which will be of 
interest to my colleagues and to the 
readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

SURVEY SHOWS THREE STATES RECENTLY 
REPEALED LIEN LAWS 

WiLLMarR, MINN.—An extensive survey on 
old-age assistance laws, with especial em- 
phasis directed toward lien laws and home- 
stead exemptions, has just been compiled by 
Charles Nelson, Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict chairman. It took 3 months to com- 
plete. 

Nelson was prompted to launch his in- 
vestigation by conditions existing in Minne- 
sota, which legally require oldsters applying 
for age-aid to execute a lien upon their prop- 
erty while living, which lien, upon execution, 
will result in one-half of the property being 
diverted to the Federal Government. 

Why, asks Nelson, shall Minnesota people, 
or people of any State, for that matter, be 
required to pay back money to the Federal 
Government, as long as 35 of the 48 States 
have no similar laws? 

Three States, according to the report, have 
recently repealed their lien laws and can- 
celed their back-pay accumulation of assist- 
ance. They are Florida, Kentucky, and Ore- 
gon. Arkansas proposed a liem law this year 
but it failed of passage. 

There are 21 States where there is definite 
protection to home owners against execution 
by reason of debts and judgments. These 

States have no homestead lien laws, accord- 
ing to Nelson. 

The following table shows how the States 
stand on lien laws, homestead exemption, 
and average old-age assistance payments ac- 
cording to Social Security Board figures. 

The following table is the result of a letter 
which was addressed to each of the attorney 
generals of the 48 States, except Minnesota: 
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Homestead lien laws existing in the States tn 
connection with old-age assistance, June 
1945 









































She : No Exemp- | Age 
State | Lien lien tion aid 
Maine__--. dl oe No..| Yes.._..../$38. 88 
New Hampshire.|............| No..| Yes.......| 28.80 
Vermont......... BR neice ise tiscesittins 21. 92 
Massachusetts_._|_........... DO Pet ccocee 41. 38 
Conneeticut.....}........ ---| No..| No........| 38 37 
Rhode Jehan...) Tes. ceckhckcecal POG ccckac | 38.98 
DG FOE cccieihe a ctctadaailt MeO eR cee ied 35. 34 
Pennsylvania....| Yes. | ‘es 26. 36 
New Jersey. .) 30. 81 
Delaware. .| 15,08 
Maryland. .....-/..-. .| 26.98 
West Virginia. -. | 18.14 
Virginia... _....-. .| 13.38 
North Carolina... 11. 93 
Gleareit....<<.c.- -| 1.23 
Florida. ........- cits 28. 50 
Alabama-....... .| Total ex- | 15.88 
empt. 
Mississippi... ...- No........] 14.9 
Nc Mii te ei Yes_. a 22. 42 
Tennessee... ..- APES. Cy Re | 16.92 
Kentucky.....-- Repealed_| No..| Yes_.._.-- 11. 32 
i ican berate Pcs | No.-| Yes.----.. | 20. 45 
CAR oe ee ee | No..| No........] 25.00 
Pr eRe Lcosncbe sacs No..} Yes. ......] 31.01 
eS See, SS) eee 
Wiseconsin_.....- oie aad ee. 24. 44 
Minnesota.__....} Yes..... SRE, ,. (RLS 29. 38 
North Dakota._.| Yes.......]...... | 32. 58 
ee bee a ee 24. 09 
Deen ne es | 30. 66 
DIIEE. 4 ecco oamenecce No../ No......-- 28. 09 
ONE cnn ch ncnteinees No. .| on oat 32. 89 
Tn No..| Yes.......| 30.39 
PORE: . cicsicnadcabeceeak No..| N 
Oklahoma......- Lncamopsnabe No..} 
Missouri........- Fs dieiienaaliticiaiini No. 
Arkansas........ Ld: No. 
WR. coh cp onthe tet ek teak No... 
on a ae No.. 
gl a Lee No. 
BB cintretendlhiggis abu de 
Idaho_._. Web pein ch cae 
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Unless OPA Removes Ceilings on Louisi- 
ana Strawberries, Growers Will Suffer 
Tremendous Losses This Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1946 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I wish to include a letter which 
I have written to Hon. Chester Bowles 
explaining the plight of the Louisiana 
strawberry farmers. If the OPA does not 
remove these ceilings on strawberries or 
increase the same, the growers of Loui- 
siana will suffer a tremendous loss due to 
unfavorable weather conditions and the 
lateness of their crop. The following is 
my letter to Mr. Bowles: 

Desr Mk. Bowes: On January 23, 1946, the 
Honorable Harry D. Wilson, commissioner of 
agriculture of the State of Louisiana, wrote 
you requesting that price ceilings be removed 
on fresh strawberries. 

I cannot too emphatically support Mr. 
Wilson's position and as the representative 
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from the largest strawberry shipping district 
in the United States, I ask that you give this 
your immediate attention and that the ceil- 
ing be removed. 

Unless the ceilings are removed, the grow- 
ers of Louisiana will take a tremendous 
loss, as the crop this year appears to be the 
latest of record, and, if indications for this 
late crop continue with the unfavorable 
weather conditions thus far encountered, 
together with the greatly increased costs of 
the present crop, with the present ceilings 
in effect, these growers will suffer a tremen- 
dous loss. 

Last season the crop was abnormally early, 
and for that reason they were able to show 
a small margin of profit, notwithstanding 
existing ceilings. 

In contrast this year’s season is abnor- 
mally late and the cost of production has 
increased more than twofold over last year. 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture has stated and recommended that 
ceilings be removed on such perishables as 
strawberries. On several occasions your 
associates in OPA have stated that ceilings 
on strawberries were unworkable and that 
they suggested that they he removed. 

If you wish price control to be continued 
for another year and you want to do the fair 
thing, I feel sure that immediately after 
giving this matter your earnest considera- 
tion you will go ahead and remove the ceil- 
ings on strawberries due to unusual and ab- 
normal crop conditions as set forth above. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES H. Morrison, 
Member of Congress. 


The following is a letter from the 
Honorable Harry D. Wilson, commis- 
sioner of agriculture of the State of 
Louisiana, which explains the plight of 
the Louisiana strawberry growers and 
how the present ceiling price will be 
disastrous if not changed: 


LOUISIANA DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE AND IMMIGRATION, 
Baton Rouge, January 23, 1946. 
Hon. CHESTER BOWLES, 
Administrator, Office of Price 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BowteEs: I am writing you in the 
interest of the Louisiana strawberry growers 
to protest the ceiling on strawberries for the 
following reasons: 

Present indications are that the crop will 
be quite late. We experienced a drought 
during the fall months that prevented the 
setting of plants in the field to the latest 
date in the history of the berry industry. 
The drought was followed by excessive rains, 
with no relief at present, which has caused 
wet fields and the growers have been unable 
to work the plants which are now full of 
grass. In addition, this has prevented the 
top dressing and mulching of the plants 
which will add to the lateness of the crop. 

My observation is that this has been, up 
to the present time, a very unsatisfactory 
season. 

Another point I want to call your atten- 
tion to is that the cost of labor has increased 
from 75 to 100 percent 

I want to appeal to you to abolish the ceil- 
ing on strawberries this season. It is our 
understanding that the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture has recommended 
that the ceiling be abolished, and we sin- 
cerely hope we may have your éooperation by 
removing the ceiling on berries. 

Thanking you for anything you may do 
for us in this most important matter, and 
with best Wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry D. Wrrson, 
Commissioner. 





Collaboration Between Argentina and 
Nazi Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 





HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1946 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude a comprehensive story in the New 
York Times of February 13 by Harold 
B. Hinton, Washington correspondent, 
based on the now famous blue book of 
the State Department showing the ex- 
istence of collaboration between Argen- 
tina and Nazi Germany during the war. 
Mr. Hinton’s article sets forth clearly the 
complicity which existed between these 
é4wo nations and shows the assistance 
and sympathy which Nazi Germany re- 
ceived from the Argentine leaders, 
against the best interests of the United 
States. 

The article follows: 


Untrep States REporT FINDS ARGENTINA 
Guarps Seeps or NazisM—OTHER REPUBLICS 
Get Document DetTaILinc Alp TO GERMANY 
in War AND Up TO PRESENT—Franco Linx 
BrovenHt Ovt—TOoOTALITARIAN ECONOMIC 
Set-Up FIRMLY IMPLANTED IN BUENOS AIREs, 
STATEMENT HOLDS 


(By Harold B. Hinton) 


WASHINGTON, February 12.—Charges that 
the Argentine Government and its predeces- 
sors since Pearl Harbor not only gave active 
support to the German war effort, even after 
Argentina’s declaration of war against Ger- 
many, but furthermore still gives refuge to 
powerful Nazi interests which may result in 
the resurgence of nazism in the world were 
filed today by the United States Govern- 
ment with 19 other republics of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

The indictment took the form of a printed 
memorandum of 131 pages which had been 
prepared since 1943. Copies were handed to 
the chiefs of all Latin-American diplomatic 
missions here except that of Argentina with 
the request that they be formally handed to 
the foreign offices in each capital. 

Little official comment was available, but 
the document’s issue was obviously timed for 
its possible effect on the Argentine elections 
on February 24 and on the Inter-American 
Conference, to be held in Rio de Janeiro late 
in March to draw a pact of mutual assistance, 
to be implemented by the creation of a per- 
manent military agency charged with the de- 
fense of the hemisphere. 


“GRAVE COMPLICITY” CHARGED 


Officials have publicly stated on several 
occasions that the United States will not sign 
such a pact along with Argentina. Today's 
memorandum reiterates that position, refer- 
ring to the “grave complicity with Nazi Ger- 
many” charged to the regime in Buenos Aires 
and expressing doubt whether this regime 
“can merit the confidence and trust which is 
expressed in a treaty of mutual military as- 
sistance among the American Republics.” 

At this press conference today, Secretary of 
State James F. Byrnes said only that the 
United States had been scrupulously follow- 
ing a policy of nonintervention in its dealings 
with other American Republics and that it 
would not now assume to speak for the others 
in respect to their possible association with 
Argentina in a mutual-assistance treaty. 








The memorandum contained much mate- 
rial that has been made public during the 
interchanges of oral and written communica- 
tions between the two Governments in the 
last 3 years. It also Included added docu- 
mentation obtained not only from scrutiny 
of German papers seized since the end of 
hostilities but also from the interrogation of 
German diplomats and others. 


TALKS BEGAN LAST OCTOBER 


“In October 1945, when consultation con- 
cerning the Argentine situation was request- 
ed by the United States,” the memorandum 
stated, “it had substantial reason to believe 
from the evidence then at its disposal that 
the present Argentine Government and many 
of its high officials were so seriously com- 
promised in their relations with the enemy 
that trust and confidence could not be re- 
posed in that Government. 

“Now the Government of the United States 
possesses a wealth of incontrovertible evi- 
dence. This document, based on that evi- 
dence, speaks for itself. The Government of 
the United States looks forward to receiving 
from the other American Republics the ben- 
efit of their views in the premises.” 

The activities of the Argentine Govern- 
ment, from the Castillo regime through its 
various military successors to the present 
time, were pictured as a conspiracy on the 
part of a handful of totalitarian-minded 
persons against the Argentine people, the 
American Republics, the Allies, the United 
Nations and, finally, the peace of the world. 

No American Republic, in the official view, 
could safety entrust any of its military sec- 
rets to the Argentine Government for reasons 
of security. 

CURE IS SUGGESTED 


“Such lack of trust will not be cured by 
decrees of administrative orders, by signature 
to charters or by adherence to final acts 
of conferences,” the memorandum said. “It 
can be cured only when our brother people 
of Argentina are represented by a Govern- 
ment which inspires full faith and confi- 
dence at home and abroad.” 

It was charged that the rulers of Argen- 
tina, despite changes in personalities and 
jobs, had desired throughout the war the vic- 
tory of the Axis Powers and had believed 
almost to the date of Germany’s surrender 
that such a victory would result. Such a 
hope and belief was first expressed by Acting 
President Castillo in 1942 and lasted to the 
end, it was said. 

On the extent of German influence in Ar- 
gentina the report said: 

In Argentina the Germans have construct- 
ed a complete duplicate of the economic 
structure for war which they had in Ger- 
many. They possess today in Argentina the 
economic organization—industrial, commer- 
cial and agricultural— which they need to 
provide a base for the reconstitution of Ger- 
man aggressive power during the period 
when the homeland is still occupied.” 

Among the specifications of “grave com- 
plicity” was included a long account of con- 
tinuing efforts by the Argentine Government, 
with the assistance and active inte of the 
Franco government in Spain, to obtain arms 
from Germany. 

Starting in 1942, negotiations continued 
undisturbed by the coup of June 1943, which 
put the Ramiréz regime in power, until the 
arrest of Oscar Hellmuth in Trinidad in 
November 1943, when he was en route to 
Berlin, via Spain, to clinch the deal. 

HIMMLER ACCUSED OF BUNGLING 

The publicity surrounding Hellmuth’s 
seizure caused the Argentine Government to 
disassociate itself with the affair and aroused 
considerable resentment in Berlin. Foreign 
Minister Joachim von Ribbentrop accused 
Heinrich Himmler of bungling and appar- 
ently convinced Hitler finally that Argentina 
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would be more of a liability than an asset 
if she became an ally. 

According to the evidence presented by the 
State Department, the various Argentine re- 
gimes wanted substantial military material, 
including tanks and antiaircraft equipment, 
for hostilities against other American coun- 
tries, notably Brazil, in the event their hand 
was forced and they declared war on the side 
of Germany. 

The memorandum presented a picture of 
ineffective, uncoordinated plotting to get the 
arms from Germany. One group, which in- 
cluded Gen. Domingo J. Martinez, then head 
of the Buenos Aires police; Ambassador 
Aunos, head of a Spanish economic delega- 
tion to Argentina, and Oscar Ibarra Garcia, 
Argentine Minister to Denmark, then in 
Buenos Aires on leave, was negotiating with 
Erich Otto Meynen, German Chargé d’Af- 
faires. 

Another group, which included President 
Ramirez, Colonel Gonzales, Major Filippi, the 
President's aide and son-in-law, and Major 
Bernard, personal aide to then War Minister 
Farrell, was dealing with Hans Harnisch, a 
key secret agent of the German intelligence 
service. Neither group apparently knew of 
the activities of the other for some time. 

Encouraged by their German contacts, both 
groups went on to ask not only arms but 
also U-boat escorts for convoys between Ar- 
gentina and Spain in an involved-barter 
scheme. Since Argentina was officially neu- 
tral, the Spanish Government was to im- 
port from Argentina articles critically needed 
by the German war machine, such as food- 
stuffs, diamonds, quinine, iodine, oils, mica, 
platinum, insulin, and vitamins for reexport 
to Germany. 

The Spanish Government was to sell to the 
Argentine Government arms and war mate- 
rials to be supplied from Germany. Deals of 
this character, the memorandum said, were 
continually under negotiation and failed not 
for a lack of effort in Argentine authorities 
but for a lack of interest by the Germans, 
added to Germany’s increasing inability to 
spare arms for such a distant outpost as 
Argentina. 

Col. Juan D. Peron, former Vice President 
and now the dictator as well as candidate for 
the Presidency of Argentina, was depicted as 
principally occupied in heading an organiza- 
tion of Nazi agents and native collaborators 
whose object was the formation of a Nazi 
bloc to be composed of Argentina, Chile, 
Bolivia, Paraguay, Uruguay. and possibly 
Brazil if the Integralistas under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Raimundo Padilha, who was then 
in hiding, could be assisted to overthrow the 
government of Getuleo Vargas. 


BLAMED FOR BOLIVIAN COUP 


About the only success given to the clique 
in the memorandum was the fomentation of 
the Bolivian revolution of December 1943, 
which it said was engineered by President 
Ramirez, War Minister Farrell, Colonel 
Peron, Paz Estenssoro, who is Bolivian 
finance minister, Gen. Angel Rodriguez, and 
a few others. 

The German Embassy in Buenos Aires was 
kept currently informed of all these plots, 
according to the memorandum. Among the 
informants named was Alberto Uriburu, son 
of a former President of Argentina, who was 
then Argentine ambassador to Peru, and For- 
eign Minister Ruiz-Guinazu. The plan ap- 
parently lost German approval and financial 
support after the Bolivian revolution had 
aroused great hostile sentiment in Latin 
America. 

Another chapter of the memorandum was 
devoted to the aid and protection given by 
Argentine authorities to Axis espionage. 
After Pearl Harbor, vigorous action by the 
authorities of the other American republics 
drove Nazi agents to seeking their only re- 
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maining refuge, Buenos Aires. There they 
came under the command of Johannes Sieg- 
fried Becker, German security chief for all 
South America. 

All the ramifications of the Nazi intelli- 
gence and sabotage machine in the Western 
Hemisphere have not yet been uncovered, the 
memorandum said. 


LOSSES BY ESPIONAGE ADMITTED 


“What is known,” it continued, “is that 
these Nazi forces carried on in the Americas 
an attack against the Allies as dangerous as 
a Nazi advance on the battlefields. Through 
them the Nazi war leaders received im- 
portant information on the war effort of the 
American Republics needed to plan Nazi 
strategy; through them the Nazis were en- 
abled to torpedo Allied ships and otherwise 
destroy Allied resources and manpower: 
through them the Nazis carried forward their 
objective of fostering disunity, discontent, 
and divisions among the peoples and the 
Governments of the American Republics. a 
strategy of first importance and value in the 
Nazi concept of total war.” 

When Colonel Farrell and Colonel Peron 
took over the government from President 
Ramirez they informed the German security 
service, according to the memorandum, that 
the rupture of diplomatic relations with 
Germany was to be viewed lightly. as it had 
been made merely because of pressure by 
the United States and that the new regime 
would continue to be pro-German, as its 
predecessor had been. 

Quoting testimony of an unnamed “in- 
formed official of the German Foreign Office,” 
che memorandum named Col. Filomeno 
Velazco, Buenos Aires, chief of police: and 
Gen. Armando Verdaguer as the officials who 
could be trusted to get Axis spies quickly 
out of jail on the rare occasions when they 
were arrested by mistake. This German in- 
formant said that the Buenos Aires jail was 
known in the foreign office circles as the 
Hotel Velazco. 


DIPLOMATIC POUCH USED 


Captain Ceballos and Colonel Santillana, 
Argentine naval and military attachés in 
Berlin, and Juan Carlos Goyeneche were said 
to be the principal agents through whom 
valuable information from Argentina was 
passed to the German authorities. The in- 
formation was sent to them by diplomatic 
pouch to the Argentine Embassy in Madrid. 

At the Argentine end of the pipe line the 
German Chargé d’Affaires listed among his 
valued and valuable friends Admiral Leon 
Scasso, inventor, of the Province of Cordoba; 
Dr. Carlos Ibarguren, president of the Na- 
tional Cultural Commission; Gen. Juan Bau- 
tista Molina, head of several nationalist or- 
ganizations; Gen. Basilio B. Pertine, Mayor 
of Buenos Aires; Manuel Fresco, publisher: 
Dr. Justo Dergada Mujica, legal adviser to 
the German Embassy: Dr. Homero M. Gug- 
lielmini, secretary of the Cultural Commis- 
sion; Dr. Gregorio Araoz Alfaro and a dozen 
or more lesser lights. 

The memorandum dealt with the difficul- 
ties experienced by the United States and 
Britain in obtaining the expulsion from Ar- 
gentina of known German agents, many of 
whom were interned. As lately as last 
month, none had been deported, although 
the Argentine Foreign Minister had assured 
the State Department that he hoped to re- 
patriate 30 or 40 German nationals. 

A number of Argentine newspapers were 
listed as having been subsidized by the Ger- 
man and Italian Embassies. They included 
the Cavildo, Choque, Clarinda, Crisol, Cruz 
del Sud, Epoca, Fronda, Hechos, Mediodia, 
Momento Argentino, Neuvo Orden, Pampero, 
Restaurado, Pueblo and Tribuna. 

Turning to the present situation, the mem- 
Orandum charged the Argentine Government 
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with protecting German economic interests 
in its country, adding that the sequestration 
of German firms and assets folowing the 
Argentine declaration of war had served as 
a shelter for them. 

Argentine military expenditures, the mem- 
orandum said, reached a total of 1,428,000,000 
pesos (about $356,000,000) in 1945, a sum de- 
scribed as 105 percent of the nation’s ordi- 
nary total revenue. 





The Hall Plan To Feed the World’s 
Starving Now 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1946 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, last week I expressed emphatic 
opposition to the administration’s plan 
of feeding starving Europe because I felt 
it to be too late and therefore ineffective 
in saving hungry millions. 

Since it is not fair to criticize one pro- 
posal without offering a better one, I sub- 
mit the following suggestion for what it 
is worth. 

It is my understanding that the Presi- 
dent under his war powers is drafting an 
order to mill the darker flour. There is, 
of course, nothing anybody can do to 
prevent such an order. 

Realizing the inevitability, then, of the 
use of dark flour as the result of Presi- 
dent’s Truman’s action, I foresee a way 
of feeding Europe’s starving without 
taking away any of the normal bread 
supply from the United States. 

A prominent official in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture told me that experi- 
ments are now being made which show 
that 100 pounds of wheat will produce 
about 10 percent more flour under the 
latest Presidential decree than formerly. 
This being true, the same amount of 
wheat can be milled into more flour, 
thereby creating a surplus large enough 
to bake into bread for starving Euro- 
peans. 

I quote from a letter written me by a 
GI: 

I was in Rheims, which is the champagne 
center of the world, and grain is needed for 
champagne. The conditions were so bad 
when the Germans left, the French left their 
farms and celebrated in the villages and let 


their grain go to waste and ruin from lack 
of men to harvest. 

I have seen thousands of German prisoners 
of war in the fields harvesting this grain for 
the French Government with American GI's 
as their guards. 


Will grain sent by the United States 
to Europe be used for making cham- 
pagne? The President will not permit 
grain to be made into liquor in this coun- 
try, but how can he prevent such a thing 
happening in France? 

If we follow the plan of the present 
administration to ship grain to Europe 
that is needed in America, we will fail 


to save the starving millions over there 
and in addition deprive our own people 
of their basic diet. 

It is stupid to believe that Europe can 
make bread out of raw grain in her pres- 
ent crippled condition. Scarcely a mill 
or bakery, for that matter, remains 
standing after the bombings sustained 
during the recent war. 

If those who clamor the loudest to 
denude our granaries are sincere in their 
desire to see Europe fed and fed immedi- 
ately, I invite them to consider the plan 
which I herewith submit. 

It will take time for starving nations 
to change raw wheat to flour. Even if 
they are sent flour, all they can make is 
paste because there are no facilities to 
bake bread in any amount. Millions of 
people are wandering over Europe with- 
out even an oven to say nothing of a 
home and dying by the roadside. Young 
orphaned children roam and _ grope 
among the garbage dumps. How can 
they bake bread for themselves? 

What starving Europe must have is 
bread, baked in American ovens and 
flown directly to the scene of hunger. We 
have the ovens and we have the planes 
to carry the bread to the hungry. 

Let us keep our grain to mill into flour 
to make the bread which must be sent 
now in order to save our allies and our 
former enemies from starvation. 

I am willing, my six children are will- 
ing, the country is willing, to share our 
food if it will save those lives. But the 
bread must be sent now. A month from 
now, or 3 months from now, will be too 
late. 

Our planes can fly the bread and this 
will make it available to the starving 
within a few hours. I repeat, it is stupid 
to think we can save Europe by the plan 
of shipping millions of bushels of grain 
that will rot on some far-off shore be- 
cause it cannot be used, just as the pre- 
fabricated houses which the United 
States shipped to England are doing now 
when we are needing them so badly here 
in our own housing crisis. as I am told 
by another GI. 

Let those sincerely interested in solv- 
ing this awful problem follow the plan I 
now offer and really bring salvation to 
the countless unhappy peoples through- 
out the western world. 

I am hereby introducing the following 
resolution which I hope will be adopted 
and its provisions carried through by the 
President of the United States: 

Whereas shipments of grain to Europe will 
not meet the immediate and pressing de- 
mands of feeding millions of starving men, 
women, and children due to utter lack of 
facilities in European countries for han- 
dling grain; and 

Whereas thousands of ovens in the United 
States are available for and capable of turn- 
ing surplus flour into millions of loaves 
of bread immediately; and 

Whereas there exists ample cargo space in 
transocean air carriers to send enough bread 
to feed starving areas in Europe and Asia: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Congress request the Pres- 
ident of the United States, through the War 
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Powers Act, to direct that an adequate supply 
of bread be flown immediately to nations now 
suffering from acute lack of food. 





Exportation of Critical Building Material 





REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1946 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
with reference to the exportation of lum- 
ber may I say that I have received a copy 
of the same letter from the State De- 
partment that the gentleman from 
Michigan received, and I am at a loss to 
know what kind of lumber cannot be 
used for the construction of homes that 
they state in their letter is being ex- 
ported. Ido not think it is possible that 
lumber, any kind of lumber, cannot be 
machined to be used for home construc- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, I received a telegram 
from the Governor of California who 
states that he definitely protests the ex- 
portation of lumber and that he is about 
to sign a $1,000,000 bond issue for the 
building of homes for veterans in Cali- 
fornia. The OPA is proposing to ship 
lumber from the Northwest—Washing- 
ton and Oregon—to the east coast at a 
premium of $2.50 in order to send coast- 
wise vessels back there with a load, 
leaving California without sufficient 
lumber to build needed homes for re- 
turning veterans and civilians who are 
living in chicken coops, auto trailers, 
and every conceivable type of structure, 
waiting for permanent homes. I think 
the exportation of lumber should be 
stopped. We need homes here too badly. 

The telegram I received from the Gov- 
ernor of California follows: 

SACRAMENTO, CaLir., February 12, 1946. 
Hon. Gorpon L. McDonoucH, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Since VE-day differentials in favor of ex- 
port trade in lumber have siphoned off at 
least hundreds of millions of board feet of 
lumber urgently needed in this country, and 
particularly in our State, for home building 
In spite of our protests, I am informed that 
Federal Government is increasing quota of 
exportable lumber. I have also been advised 
that the OPA is considering a differential on 
water-shipped Douglas fir, which will have 
the resylt of siphoning off the remainder of 
our western lumber. This is unfair to the 
Western States, and particularly California, 
which has absorbed a new population of 
2,000,000 people during the war, with very 
little new housing, and which has recently 
received over 600,000 veterans whc are in dis- 
tress for lack of housing. I am signing a bill 
submitting $1,000,000 bond issue for veterans’ 
homes and farms, but such legislation is of 
little value if there is no lumber for home 
building. This telegram is being sent to 
California congressional delegation in the 
hope some action can be taken to make our 
western lumber available on fair terms to 
the people of the Western States. 

EarL WARREN, Governor. 











Surplus Building Materials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1946 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on December 12, 1945, I ad- 
dressed a letter to President Truman 
calling attention to the extent to which 
surplus materials were being frozen or 
hoarded by various Federal agencies. 
Not having received a reply after a month 
of waiting, I decided to communicate with 
Wilson Wyatt, the new housing expediter, 
calling his attention to my letter to the 
President. 

Mr. Wyatt’s reply to my communica- 
tion has just been received and I wish to 
call it to the attention of the Congress 
and the country. It is gratifying to learn 
that the Army and Navy have now taken 
positive steps to place into normal con- 
struction channels any surplus materials 
not immediately required by them. If 
the Government will put these materials 
in the hands of our building constructors 
and stop excessive shipments of building 
materials abroad we will have gone a long 
way toward solving some of our immedi- 
ate housing problems. 

The exchange of 
follows: 





correspondence 


JANUARY 21, 1946. 
Mr. Writson Wyatt, 
Housing Expediter, 
Washington Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Wyatt: I am enclosing herewith 
a copy of my communication to the President 
in connection with the critical housing 
problem which confronts the country today. 

I have not yet received a reply from Presi- 
dent Truman but I am convinced that if he 
will take the action indicated in the enclo- 
sure a great many critical items can be re- 
leased for the construction of much needed 
homes 

I would appreciate having your views on 
the subject. 

With every good wish, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
, Jack Z. ANDERSON. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNTTED STATEs, 
Hovse OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., December 12, 1945. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: I am becoming more 
and more concerned over the increasingly 
serious housing shortage which exists 
throughout the entire country. Nowhere is 
this critical situation more apparent than in 
the congested areas of California. Some- 
thing must be done at once to relieve the 
problem or literally hundreds of thousands 
of American families are going to be without 
homes. This, of course, will include a large 
number of returning veterans who have been 
married during the war or who are contem- 
plating marriage when released from the 
service. 

It is mow conservatively estimated that 
approximately 3,000,000 veterans and their 
families will be without homes by the end 
of 1946, unless there is an enormous in- 
crease in the rate of construction of new 
homes. Private building contractors are 
ready aud willing to assist in the immediate 
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construction of private dwellings and apart- 
ments, but the acute shortage of lumber and 
other building materials has slowed their 
efforts to a standstill in many sections of 
the country. 

In this connection I continue to hear ru- 
mors and to receive numerous communica- 
tions to the effect that the Army, Navy, and 
other Government agencies are hoarding 
lumber, plumbing supplies, roofing, and 
many other critical building materials that 
are in short supply. I have made numerous 
inquiries in an effort to obtain the facts 
about the matter, but so far have received 
little in the way of information. 

The National Housing Administrator in 
reply to one of my recent inquiries said in 
part: “This Agency is actively working on 
the problem of trying to stimulate produc- 
tion of building materials which are in short 
supply and trying to secure release of surplus 
materials held by other Federal agencies.” 
This would seem to indicate that Mr. Bland- 
ford is aware of the fact that some agen- 
cies are indeed holding fast to surplus ma- 
terials that are badly needec in the housing 
field. He does not, however, indicate how 
much of this material might be made avail- 
able in the immediate future. 

I am personally of the opinion that 
through your high office the facts can be 
obtained. In this connection may I Call 
your attention to an incident that occurred 
last March, when a special subcommittee of 
the House Naval Affairs Committee visited 
the Hawaiian Islands in an effort to assist 
in solving a critical housing shortage which 
existed there at that time. Here, too, the 
building industry was confronted with a 
shortage of lumber and materials, plus the 
bottleneck of approximately 2,400 miles of 
transportation by water and not enough 
cargo ships to go around. 

Soon after our subcommittee arrived we 
were advised by the ranking Army and Navy 
Officials in the area that there was no lum- 
ber or other materials availabie in Army and 
Navy stock piles for the construction of 
badly needed dwelling units for civilian 
workers and other island residents. How- 
ever, visual inspections by members of the 
committee, plus testimony by various wit- 
nesses, indicated otherwise. At the repeated 
and urgent insistence of the committee the 
Army and Navy finally agreed to resurvey 
their stock piles, and before we left Hawaii 
for the return trip to the mainland the two 
services advised us that they would be able 
to release approximately 4,000,000 board feet 
of lumber for the construction of badly 
needed housing units. 

Mr. President, I am firmly convinced that 
a similar survey at this time, and by your 
direction, would disclose a vast quantity of 
surplus stocks that could be made immedi- 
ately available to the home-building indus- 
try throughout the United States. May I 
respectfully request that you use your good 
offices to expedite this necessary and desir- 
able action at an early date? 

Thanking you for past courtesies and with 
my very best wishes to you and your family 
for a happy holiday season, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Jack Z. ANDERSON, 
Member of Congress. 


The Honorable Jack Z. ANDERSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. ANDERSON: Thank you for 
your letter of January 21 and for giving me 
an opportunity to review the communication 
you addressed to the President concerning 
the hoarding of lumber and other building 
materials by the Army and Navy and other 
Government agencies. 

Both the Army and the Navy have now 
taken positive steps to place into normal 
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construction channels any materials they 
have which are not immediately required by 
them. They have also issued orders restrict- 
ing their construction activities to that 
which is essential to maintenance, health, 
and the preservation of life. They are per- 
mitting the sales to builders and contractors 
of materials and supplies to the value of 300, 
whether surplus to their needs or not, when 
such materials and supplies are needed to 
complete the construction of new homes and 
are 10t obtainable from commercial sources. 
They have established minimum inventory 
requirements at their various facilities, and 
materials in excess thereof are declared sur- 
plus. In cooperation with the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, they have arranged 
for on-site sale of such surpluses. 

In the sale of surplus materials referred to, 
30 percent is offered for preferential sale to 
the Federal Government and its agencies, 
States, and local governments and their 
agencies for a period of 10 days. Thereafter, 
any part not sold reverts to the stock pile 
Seventy percent of the surplus materials, ..nd 
any unsold materials originally offered for 
preferential sale, are sold to the holders of HH 
priorities or to dealers who will hold the 
materials for sale to the holders of HH prior- 
ities. For your information, the HH priority 
is designed to give assistance to builders and 
others who wish to construct homes for sale 
or rent within established ceilings to veterans 
of World War II. 

We realize that housing conditions in 
urban centers in Califoinia are particularly 
acute and we wil keep this in mind as our 
program to meet the present emergency de- 
velops. The passage of the amendment to 
title V of the Lanham Act, making it possible 
for the National Housing Agency to utilize 
existing public temporary, housing for vet- 
erans, and the issuance of Civilian Produc- 
tion Administration Priorities Regulation 33 
can be considered as preliminary steps in our 
program. We feel, however, that additional 
measures and possibly drastic measures must 
be taken immediately in order to avoid a 
national housing crisis in the months im- 
mediately ahead. 

If you desire additional information or 
have suggestions or recommendations, I hope 
you will feel free to write me. 

Sincerely, 
WILson WratrT, 
Housing Expediter. 





School Lunches and Child Care Centers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILY TAFT DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1946 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, to women a vitally important 
bill is the Flannagan school-lunch pro- 
gram, which would also assist in non- 
profit child-care centers. This measure 
would provide for grants-in-aid to the 
States, with the States at first matching 
Federal funds and then gradually in- 
creasing their share up to 80 percent. 
The program would aid children whom 
the local school boards find unable to pay 
for their lunches. It would also’ provide 
for nutrition education and supply a 
ready way of disposing of farm surpluses. 
Selective-service experience tells us that 
70 percent of our boys who were ill fed, 
grew up physically unfit. Surveys have 
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also shown how school attendance and 
good work are closely related to adequate 
meals. This bill concerns our most pre- 
cious resource, the youth of America. It 
would supplant the present temporary 
program based on agricultural surpluses 
which today is serving some 557,300 Illi- 
nois children at some 1,742 schools, and 
8,223,900 at some 47,635 schools in the 
United States. Letters and telegrams are 
coming to me from all over Illinois in re- 
gard to this measure. One petition from 
the Illinois Parents Council for Nursery 
Schools, Inc., has 7,000 names, in behalf 
of the child-center section. 





OPA Should Be Extended 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 12, 1946 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, pending 
in Congress are legislative proposals for 
the continuation of the Office of Price 
Administration for a period from 6 
months to 1 year after the end of the 
fiscal year 1946. At the head of this 
organization is a remarkable character, 
Chester Bowles. Though a businessman 
himself—and a successful one—though 
his political and social interests through- 
out his life have been with management 
and with the operators of businesses, 
large and small, Chester Bowles has 
managed to look at the whole Nation 
objectively and to see the side of the con- 
sumer as well as the producer. He has 
stood like a rock against enormous pres- 
sures for lifting price ceilings. True, 
some of his subordinates have at times 
made errors and have been obstinate and 
occasionally unreasonable in their deci- 
sions, but on the whole the OPA has 
been a very effective instrument with 
which to combat inflation and by which 
to protect all Americans from the dis- 
astrous rise in the cost of living. 

Whatever weaknesses have developed 
have been due to the fact that the con- 
servatives in Congress have refused to 
provide the OPA with sufficient inspec- 
tors and operative appropriations to en- 
able them to do the job as efficiently as 
they would like. 

In the Seattle Daily Star appeared 
recently an editorial which sums up the 
situation accurately. Here it is: 


OPA’S LIFE EXTENSION SHOULD BE GRANTED NOW 


The Government's power to control prices 
should be extended beyond June 30, the 
present date of expiration. 

Legislation extending this power should 
be enacted soon, as recommended by Presi- 
dent Truman. If Congress waits until just 
before the expiration date to act, many hold- 
ers of scarce goods will have “jumped the 
gun” and raised prices. Black markets may 
develop on such a scale that they never can 
be controlled thereafter. Moreover, continu- 


ing uncertainty as to whether price control 
powers will be extended undoubtedly will 
have the effect of encouraging goods to be 
withheld from the market, in the hope that 
better prices can be obtained later. 

In seeking the extension of price control 
powers, the administration should make it 
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plain that these powers will be used 
realistically and fairly. 

It is plain that wages are going up, 
throughout industry. They should go up, 
certainly to the extent of compensating 
workers for increases in living costs. And 
in this connection the matter of take-home 
pay becomes a big factor. The worker who 
was able to keep ahead of rising living costs 
through his overtime earnings, and perhaps 
because other members of the family also 
had war-time jobs, is plainly in a different 
position when he operates on a 40-hour week 
basis, with no time and one-half, and when 
he is the only breadwinner in the family. 

Granting that wages are going up, they 
cannot go up indefinitely and allow indus- 
try to operate profitably if no leeway for 
price increases is permitted. Industry simply 
will not operate, under a profit and loss 
system, unless there is at least the hope of 
profit. And this country’s best hope of 
checking inflation is to get full scale produc- 
tion, as soon as possible, from all branches 
of industry. 

This doesn’t mean that all prices should 
be raised to buy the cooperation of industry 
by offering extortionate profits. 

On the contrary, increased production, in 
all branches of industry. probably will per- 
mit many, if not most industries, to operate 
profitably on present prices. Every manufac- 
turer has a “break-even” point for a given 
level of wages. If he produces less than a 
certain number of automobiles or brooms or 
washing machines he loses money. If he pro- 
duces more he begins to make a profit. 

Of course, if the wage level is raised, so is 
the “break-even” point. More volume is re- 
quired to keep the industry out of the red. 

While our national economy is going 
through this transition period some agency 
of government must be in a position to de- 
termine what price increases are justifiable 
and which are not, whenever such proposals 
affect the necessities of life or seriously af- 
fect the general ecunomy. 

That is the function of the Office of Price 
Administration Many will say Chester 
Bowles, the present Administrator, has done 
a difficult job as well as anyone could do it. 
Many others voice specific criticisms, and a 
considerable number want OPA done away 
with, lock, stock, and barrel. 

In our judgment, these outright opponents 
of OPA are wrong. We believe OPA should 
be continued. We believe it should operate 
flexibly, because it is obvious that a high 
degree of flexibility is necessary when wage 
levels are being changed as they are. But to 
abolish OPA at present, or even to create 
serious doubts as to its operations beyond 
June 30, would be to invite economic anarchy. 





Founders Day 1946 Resolutions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


RON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1946 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, by leave 
granted me, I include in my remarks res- 
olutions unanimously adopted at the an- 
nual Founders Day celebration held at 
Lincoln, Nebr., February 12, 1946: 


Whereas we are again assembled to cele- 
brate the anniversary of Nebraska's statehood 
on the anniversary of the birth of that most 
distinguished American who was the first 
Republican President of these United States, 
Abraham Lincoln, for the annual meeting of 
Republicans on Founders Day; and 








Whereas we are proud of our pioneers and 
of the development of our State in resources 
governmental programs and the well being of 
this great State, and are proud of that great 
American, Abraham Lincoln, who as a Presj- 
dent was matched only in ability, patriotism, 
and sound Americanism by the great Wash- 
ington; and 

Whereas the Republican Party throughout 
the history of this State has at all times leq 
in progressive action for the welfare of al) 
classes of our citizens and for the advance- 
ment of good government; and 

Whereas the second or Truman edition of 
the so-called New Deal has by pursuing and 
pressing fundamentally unsound economic 
and political philosophies, stimulated strikes. 
encouraged irresponsible labor leadership 
from communistic ranks, pressed for legis- 
lation that encourages loafing, chiseling ana 
dependence on Government hand-outs, blown 
up the Nation's debt balloon until it is about 
to burst, applied price controls under the 
false guise of assisting the war effort in a 
manner that cuts production rather than in- 
creasing it, and has permitted and abetted 
the issuance of orders by a small group of 
collectivist so-called labor leaders resulting 
in the paralysis of our great Nation so that 
communism may sweep the Nation and 
throw into the discard all those virtues and 
industry that made this Nation the greatest 
that history has ever known: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That this meeting does congrat- 
ulate all the Republican governors of the 
United States and the other officials of this 
State upon their contribution to the de- 
velopment of a prosperous and progressive 
government and people and that this meet- 
ing pledges the Republican Party to con- 
tinue its leadership in keeping Nebraska in 
the forefront of all the States of the Union. 

We hereby acknowledge our indebtedness 
to Governor Baldwin and Congresswoman 
Botton for coming to Nebraska to assist in 
making this meeting a success. We know 
they have done so at considerable sacrifice 
of their time and energy, and we express our 
recognition of our great debt to them for this 
effort on their part. 

We deeply appreciate the presence of Gov. 
Dwight Griswold and the other State officers 
at this meeting. The progress of our State 
and its preeminence both in wartime activi- 
ties and those of peace under the leadership 
of Governor Griswold, and the sane and eco- 
nomic administration of our State govern- 
ment is a source of pride and satisfaction 
and lends hope to all of us for the future. 

We are proud of our Senators and Con- 
gressmen from Nebraska and have watched 
with satisfaction their efforts to further ev- 
erything designed to successfully prosecute 
the war and to win the peace, and to pre- 
serve our constitutional Republic at all times 
We are happy that Senator HucH BUTLER and 
Congressmen STEFAN, CuRTIS, and MILLER 
have honored us with their presence at this 
meeting and regret that Senator WHERRY and 
Congressman Burrett were forced by pres- 
sure of their official duties to be absent. We 
know they would be present were such a 
thing possible: Be it further 

Resolved, That this meeting stresses the 
necessity for a return to our constitutional 
form of government as a republic, and we de- 
nounce the attempt by the preser.t national 
administration to destroy the Republic and 
substitute a vile form of staism or commu- 
nism no matter under what pretext as among 
the gravest of crimes. 

Under the Constitution which exists until 
changed in a lawful manner the Congress is 
the policy-making agency of the American 
people. American government is based on 
the principle that the people shall be subject 
to only such laws as they have assented to 
through their chosen representatives, the 
Congress. We demand that Congress enact 
the laws and that the Executive honestly 











edminister such laws only as the Congress 
ifter open debate shall enact. 

The ccnsent of the governed must exist if 
we are to remain a free people. When poli- 
jes and restraints which have the effect of 
law are determined and imposed by ad- 
ministrative agencies which do not come 
from the people on a free ballot, then gov- 
ernment assumes authority without the 
consent of the governed and we are no longer 
a free nation. 

Our Constitution requires the consent of 
the United States Senate to all treaties with 
foreign nations, and we denounce any and 
all agreements by the present or any other 
Chief Executive which attempt to subvert 
that rule and bind the people without the 
consent of their chosen representatives, the 
United States Senate. 

Our Constitution is based on a dual sys- 
tem of government, with the Federal Gov- 
ernment supreme within its sphere and the 
States supreme in their sphere, and as the 
present administration and the one which 
preceded it are attempting to destroy the 
States for the purpose of imposing a com- 
munistic dictatorship on the people, we de- 
clare that the maintenance inviolate of the 
rights of the States, and especially the right 
of each State to order and control its own 
domestic institutions according to its own 
judgment exclusively, is essential to that 
balance of power on which the perfection 
and endurance of our political fabric depend. 

We welcome home the veterans of this 
late war. We demand that the administra- 
tion return our citizen Army and Navy to 
their homes as soon as possible, and we de- 
nounce the maintenance of a wartime Army 
since hostilities have ended. The boys must 
come home, and we welcome them in the 
Republican Party as being truly representa- 
tive of the principles for which they fought 
and for which so much blood and treasure 
has been expended. We demand for them 
the opportunity of a free America. 

We demand a square deal for the Ameri- 
can people. The late move of the President 
to seriously harm the farmer who is the one 
who feeds us all for the benefit of the peo- 
ple of some other lands must be prevented. 
We do not want to deprive anyone of the 
necessities of life. but we demand that the 
President recognize the right of Americans 
to live, and he .must not be permitted to 
destroy the American farmer, no matter by 
what means he attempts to do so. We rec- 
ognize that the American farmer is a strong 
bulwark against attempts to communize 
America, and we pledge ourselves as Repub- 
licans to do everything possible to prevent 
the President from liquidating the Ameri- 
can farmer. 

A Republican majority in Congress after 
the election this fall can do much to thwart 
the attempt of this administration to foist 
a combination of communism and Pender- 
gastism upon the United States. It must be 
aone, 

We thank our president, Earl Moyer, and 
uur vice president, Mrs. Ruth Thornton, our 
junior president, James Anderson, our junior 
vice president, Mrs. Maxine Fiss, and all the 
officers of Founders Day for their long hours 
of effort spent in producing this splendid 
meeting. We congratulate them on their 
success. 

We thank the Nebraska newspapers, the 
radio stations and the press associations in 
making known the program of this occasion 
and the high ability and reputation of our 
honored guests from other States. A free 
press and a free radio service are vital to a 
free people. We should be ever alert to de- 
feat attempts to throttle that freedom, re- 
gardless of the guise in which it is offered. 

We thank the management of the Corn- 
husker Hotel for the efficient supervision and 
courteous service that has contributed so 
much to make our meeting successful. 

Many others too numerous to mention 
have contributed to the vast amount of 





planning and carrying out of details so neces- 
sary to a meeting of this kind. We wish to 
make due acknowledgment to them of our 
appreciation. 
Respectfully submitted. 
Hersert T. WHITE, 
Chairman. 

ZELMA DERBY. 

Lapp J. HuBKA. 

E. D. BEEcu. 

MERRILL KARNAPP. 

JOHN R. DUDGEON. 





Letter of Capt. George S. Wuchinich 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1946 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REeEcorD, I include the following letter: 


Army SERVICE FORCES, 
REGIONAL STATION HOSPITAL, 
Fort Belvoir, Va. 
ALBERT KAUFMANN, 
Burgess, Borough of Brentwood, 
Pittsburg”, Pa. 

Dear Str: I am writing you as burgess of 
my home town in Pennsylvania to ask you to 
use your good offices in requesting our serv- 
iceman Congressman JIM FULTON to put this 
letter in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for me so 
that my views and experiences may be 
brought to the attention of our elected Rep- 
resentatives and get a wide circulation. 

I am a paratrooper now receiving hospital 
treatment pending my discharge from the 
Army. Since 1942 I have been attached to the 
Office of Strategic Services and have served 
nearly 26 months overseas—19 in Europe and 
7 in the Pacific. Those in Europe were in the 
Balkans, and in the Pacific in both north and 
south China. For my work in Europe I was 
awarded the DSC by General McNarney, now 
American commander in Europe. 

In Europe I jumped behind enemy lines in 
northern Yugoslavia in November 1943, 8 
months beforc D-day, and served that whole 
time until the end of July 1944 working with 
Tito’s Partisans in Slovenia. In November 
1944 I returned to America for a month’s 
leave and volunteered to fight in China. In 
North China I served with both the National- 
ists and Communists during the period from 
July to October 1945. In fact, I am the only 
American officer in the world who has been 
with both the Yugoslav Partisans and Chi- 
nese Communists. This is a unique privilege 
of having had ciose personal contact with 
two big people’s movements that fought so 
well against the common enemy in World 
War II. 

When I left Europe I was convinced of 
the solidarity of the Yugoslav people in their 
desire for democracy, and this view of mine 
has further been confirmed that the people 
of China have the same feeling and goal. 

While I lay here on a hospital bed trying 
to get well the thought of what took place in 
China and what has been printed in our 
press, especially the statements of General 
Hurley, is a bit hard for me to understand. 
It is true that I have not seen the whole of 
China, yet I have been both in the north 
and south, and have seen both sides. I can 
truthfully say that if I had seen only the 
Nationalist side I would have left China a 
pessimist and without hope of China's peo- 
ple ever advancing toward democracy. I am 
an optimist and know that there is the yeast 
in the Chinese people that will bring out 
those things we take for granted in our own 
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country—a democracy built around the direct 
and secret ballot, bill of rights, woman suf- 
frage, a decent livelihood for the average 
Chinese, and the right of the people through 
their own elected representatives to deter- 
mine the kind of laws they shall have and 
live under. 

In South China, at Kunming, where I 
stayed during June 1945, I saw no regard for 
the Chinese peasant by the government. It 
was a province under the Nationalist flag and 
is called Yunnan. Taxation was set by land- 
lords without process by law, inflation was 
rising—in 3 weeks the Chinese dollar went 
froa. 1,200 to 3,200 for one American dollar. 


-I saw beggary and misery side by side with 


wealthy Chinese riding in big American 
Buick limousines, model 41. Elections were 
unknown, and schools in the small villages 
were very rare. And China is 95 percent 
small villages. This province lived by the old 
feudal principle of a big shot living in Kun- 
ming as governor, and drawing his rake-off 
from the whole province of Yunnan. He 
maintained a private army, which was nomi- 
nally on the Nationalist side, and the recruits 
for this army were peasants who were im- 
pressed. Those who could bribe their way 
out were only the wealthy and merchant- 
landlord class. The poor guy had to take it 
in an army in which the officer could flog and 
beat the soldier if he (officer) so wished. 

I was glad to go north on my assignment, 
because I had the hope that maybe I would 
find different Chinese generals, officials, gov- 
ernment, and a bit of real fighting against 
the Jap. My mission was to get behind 
Jap lines in Shansi Province afd this I did 
on August 8, 1945, where I served with a 
Nationalist general by the name of Marshal 
Yen. It was no different behind enemy lines 
with Marshal Yen. He followed the same 
pattern of not caring for his people. The 
same lack of schools, hospitals, and general 
social care was evident. He, too, did not hold 
elections. He appointed himself 32 years ago 
as the war lord, and if anybody did not pay 
taxes he simply used the famous feudal meas- 
ure of flogging. He set the taxes, had a 
private army and everybody paid. Yen main- 
tains a feudal province, and he was supposed 
to be our ally; yet I lived only 3 miles from 
Jap garrisons and never heard a rifle shot. 
In fact, he placed us in a beautiful Chinese 
home and did his best to wine, dine, and 
entertain us. 

I had hoped that there would be a feeling 
of resistance against the Japs, and what I 
found was collaboration of Yen with the 
Jap. He had no intention of fighting and 
when we tried to go farther north to find out 
just what he was doing he very nicely ar- 
ranged a trap for us which might have re- 
sulted in our death. At a place 5 miles east 
of Fenyang, a big city in Shansi Province, he, 
through one of his generals who was our 
guide, led us into a crossfire between the Jap 
puppets and the Communists 

However, the best of betrayal plans go awry 
and instead of the Communists killing us in 
the crossfire, which is what Yen hoped, we 


were in reality rescued by them. The Com- 
munists won the battle, which was all around 
us, and, in driving off the Jap puppets, canv 
across us. The Communists, who were guer- 
rillas, were at first suspicious, then quickly 
became friends and at night led us past Jap 
garrisons still holding Chinese towns. For 
3 days and nights we marched swiftly to their 
headquarters and from there we marched for 
6 weeks in north China for a distance of over 
600 miles. 

We saw a different spirit for the first time 
in China. The people liked their army, and 


when we heard this we could hardly believe it 
They simply said, “It is a good army because 
it keeps the Japs away who have only three 
purposes—to kill, to burn, and to loot.” No- 
where in China had we heard a Chinese 
civilian say an army was any good. We saw 
children learning to read and write, and doing 
their homework on the soot-blackened sides 
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of their cave homes. We saw hospitals, farm- 
ers’ clinics, newspaper plants, libraries, co- 
Operatives, and a general healthy being of a 
people united in a common purpose of driv- 
ing out the invader and raising their own 
standard of living. At night we heard rifle 
shots, machine-gun fire, and mortar explo- 
sions. It was like Yugoslavia all over again. 
Here was a land and a people really at war 
with an enemy all Americans have hated since 
Pearl Harbor. 

People were better dressed, better fed, and 
we saw no beggars—not a one. As allies, we 
were welcomed in every village, and many 
old slogans on the walls plainly said, “Long 


live the victories of the allies of the Chinese, 


people—England, America, and Russia.” No- 
where else in Nationalist China had we seen 
any slogans praising the west. We saw no 
slogans attacking the Gissimo; instead, they 
all called for unity and a coalition govern- 
ment for China. We saw and talked to men 
who had been farmers, small businessmen, 


teachers, students, workers, and others who - 


came from low social levels and who now 
were in command. They were all elected. and 
old women, farmers, muleteers, soldiers, etc., 
explained to me that they held elections; all 
could vote who were 18 and older, except 
criminals, idiots, and those collaborating 
with the enemy. We visited small village 
schools with less than 20 pupils in a town of 
100 persons, and from these went to universi- 
ties such as the one at Yenan, which has 
several thousand students. We visited the 
art school and medical school at Yenan Uni- 
versity and saw activity similar to that in 
ovr own schools, except that the facilities 
were much poorer. 

The Nationalists have blockaded them for 
years so that nothing comes in. The doctors 
told me that one of the things done was the 
blockade on medical supplies and surgical 
tools being maintained at Chungking by the 
Nationalists. Thousands of Chinese people 
have died because of lack of these, and they 
are bitter about this inhuman practice of 
Chungking. Despite this, north China wants 
a coalition government. They do not want 
one to dominate it. They ask that the 
Gissimo only broaden the base. There are 
liberals in Chungking who are afraid to speak 
out because of the Nationalist secret-service 
head, Dai Li, who had Stifled all free speech. 
The Communists are willing to include their 
armies in a Nationalist force if the National- 
ists will allow free elections and give an op- 
portunity to all of China to vote freely. 
Plainly put, the word “Communists” is fool- 
ing a ‘ot of us. Hitler tried scaring us, and 
in the end we had to fight him. 

My judgment is based only on what I saw 
and if America continues to support the 
Nationalists in their present drive toward a 
one-party system and dictatorship we shall 
be guilty of putting up on one side of the 
world what we help destroy on the other. 

It is my opinion that our marines and other 
armed forces be drawn out at once, and that 
any economic help we give China be based 
only on the understanding that a real broad 
political government be formed including all 
parties and all sections of the Chinese people 

Very truly yours, 
Georce S. WUCHINICH, 
Captain, Army of the United States. 





Conditions in Europe and the Middle East 


REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1946 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on last 
October 15 the Wickersham committee, 
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of which I was privileged to be a mem- 
ber, issued a report on its investigation 
in Europe and the Middle East. 

In that report we called attention to 
the painful plight of millions of the Euro- 
pean victims of war. We noted espe- 
cially the need for proper succor in the 
following words: 


Cold, hungry, starving, sick, and dying 
people in Europe are easy victims for dic- 
tators. This widespread condition and the 
need of transportation, coal, food, clothing, 
medicine, and shelter inereases as the sup- 
ply diminishes. It will be necessary for us 
to exert every effort to prevent delay in ful- 
filling at least a portion of their needs; other- 
wise, a revolution may ride in the wake of 
want. Even then, we were told that count- 
less thousands upon thousands would die of 
hunger, exposure, and lack of proper aid. 
Peace cannot be built on misery or despair. 
We fought a terrible war. But it will not 
have been fully won until the people can 
secure bread, work, food, shelter, medical 
aid, clothing, and stability. 


Today, exactly 4 monvhs from the is- 
suance of this warning, we find that our 
direst predictions are being fulfilled. 

Reports multiply that millions of Eu- 
ropeans are starving, and it must be con- 
fessed that we have not followed up the 
recommendations of the Wickersham 
committee when it said, “It will be neces- 
sary for us to exert every effort to pre- 
vent delay in fulfilling at least a portion 
of their needs.” 

Even now, however, it is not too late. 
We must triple our efforts to lend instant 
aid to these millions of our fellow men. 

Recently there came to my attention 
an appeal by the Save Europe Now Com- 
mittee, of South Bend, Ind., which clear- 
ly indicates the need for action and the 
steps which must be taken. 

In the belief that these suggestions 
will go far toward alleviating the present 
horrible conditions in Europe, I wish to 
include in my remarks the statement is- 
sued by this committee, as follows: 


The dire conditions in Europe call for im- 
mediate action. To delay means misery, suf- 
fering, and death for hundreds of thousands 
of innocent victims in war-devastated Eu- 
rope. It is our duty and right to exercise 
humanity and charity toward all, whatever 
their religion and nationality and war status. 

The Save Europe Now Committee, com- 
posed of Americans of all faiths and creeds, 
offers a program in the interests of peace 
and human reconstruction, a program rec- 
ommended in whole or in part by the Catho- 
lic bishops, the Federal Council of Churches, 
the Central Conference of American Rabbis, 
the American Friends Service Committee, and 
the 34 Senators who have signed a petition 
to President Truman. This program stresses: 

1. An urgent appeal to Congress to au- 
thorize a humanity loan necessary to do the 
job of relief and rehabilitation in a way 
worthy of Americans. 

2. It is also imperative that the Govern- 
ment mobilize with all speed food and trans- 
port so as to raise the minimum diet in all 
countries, including Italy,.Germany, Austria, 
and Hungary, to 2,000 calories a day, and in 
the liberated countries to 2,600 a day. 

3. In addition to UNRRA, which should 
be fully supported, private relief agencies 
such as the Red Cross and American Friends 
and other religious groups should be given 
the fullest freedom of operation. 

4. The mails to Austria and Germany 
should be opened at once, so that private 


persons can send food, medicine, and 
clothing. 
These are some of the facts: 


1. The infant mortality rate in parts of 
Germany is estimated at 90 percent, and the 
death rate in Beriin is said to be 4,000 a day, 
and in a year and a half the population will 
have perished. 

2. Nc private persons or agencies are al- 
lowed to furnish relief of any kind in certain 
ex-enemy countries, where it is needed most; 
and we hold as a principle that a govern- 
ment has not the right to forbid persons or 
groups to exercise charity. 

3. UNRRA at the present time provides 
no food for the following ex-enemy coun- 
tries: Bulgaria. Germany, Hungary, and Ru- 
mania. 

4. The United States is supposed to fur- 
nish 1,550 calories a day per person in its 
zone of Germany; but the Colmer commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives said that 
the official ration “now runs as low as 800 
to 1,300 calories a day.” Even a diet of 1,550 
calories, if continued, means certain death, 
since it amounts to less than two-thirds of 
a normal diet 

5. Over 7,000,000 are homeless as a result 
of air bombing and 20,000,000 are now driven 
back and forth, presumably to build new 
frontiers, but in fact to freeze and starve. 

6. Human Events reports (December 19, 
1945) that the yet secret directive for the 
deindustrialization of Germany sets a per- 
manent ceiling for the German standard ot 
living: The diet would never rise above 2,600 
calories and industry would never rise above 
the depression level of 1932; and no allow- 
ance is made for rebuilding cities or rehous- 
ing or any reconstruction. 

Of course, to save the starving is but a 
temporary measure. What is more important 
is a positive and constructive policy. We 
want reconstruction that moves toward hope 
and peace, and an economic and industrial 
policy that can take care of itself. It is con- 
trary to religion and to any constructive 
rehabilitation program to attempt to punish 
humanity with deportations by the millions 
and a semistarvation diet. Vengeance can 
do no good to anyone. For the good of Eu- 
rope and the good of the world, we must find 
ways of reconstructing Europe and of safe- 
guarding military security without breaking 
down the economic and spiritual life of the 
people. The sooner we learn that a recon- 
structed Europe is our problem, the better. 
We cannot afford to dismantle industry, par- 
ticularly nonmilitary industry, or destroy the 
economy of any nation. Such a procedure 
must inevitably lead to misery, starvation, 
and unrest, and revolution. 

The Save Europe Now Committee calls for 
a long-range objective of reconstruction in 
industry and agriculture for all peoples. 





Employees and Employers Pay for 
Reuther’s Fiddling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1946 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing letter and statement show how 
innocent employees and employers, who 
want no part in strikes, get drawn in— 
employees deprived of their wages; em- 
ployers of a profit: 


Evans Propucts Co., 
Detroit, February 9, 1946. 
Hon. CLareE E, HOFFMAN, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN HorrMaN: I address this 
letter to you not only in my capacity as 
president of Evans Products Co., Detroit, but 














as national chairman of the Nonbasic Steel 
Coordinating Committee. 

Copy of a news release which will shortly 
be distributed on a Nation-wide basis is in- 
closed herewith together with a copy of my 
letter written about 2 weeks ago to Mr. John 
W. Snyder, Reconversion Director, at his re- 
quest, following a conference in his offices in 
Washington. 

Since you may not be apprised of the facts 
in connection with these some 700 miscel- 
laneous companies who are involved in the 
so-called steel strike, I think this informa- 
tion should be helpful to you in giving a true 
picture of what is happening to these small 
business enterprises who have been drawn 
into this strike not only in the State of 
Michigan but throughout the Nation and 
from coast to coast. 

As pointed out in the news release at- 
tached, these companies have never been 
civen an opportunity to be represented nor 
heard in the deliberations in the steel case. 
The only consideration that seems to have 
been given has been to the manufacturers 
of basic steel and Philip Murray. head of the 
CIO United Steelworkers Union. This de- 
spite the fact that when the union called 
the strike of its steelworkers it included not 
only the basic steel-producing companies but 
the miscellaneous nonbasic companies who 
held contracts with the steelworkers union. 

As a matter of fact, these nonbasic com- 
panies have no dispute with their employees; 
they have not been given an opportunity to 
bargain collectively. They have been called 
out needlessly and uselessly in this strike 
merely to support in numbers, if for no other 
reason, the strike of the union in its de- 
mands against basic steel. 

I know that you, like many others, will be 
surprised to learn that economically and 
from a collective point of view, these non- 
basic workers represent between 350,000 and 
400,000 of the workers belonging to the steel- 
workers union. Yet many of these com- 
panies do not even handle nor use steel in 
the fabrication of their finished products. 
Included in this group of nonbasic companies 
are producers of pork and beans, ceramics, 
wood boxes, mattresses, fire and paving 
brick, abrasive grinding wheels and a wide 
variety of other products. How in the name 
of common sense can they be classified as 
being on a steel strike? 

Philip Murray constantly refers to the 
“750,000 steelworkers on strike.” I ask you 
if any workers in the list given above could, 
by any wide stretch of the imagination, be 
termed steelworkers. 

A grave injustice has been done these non- 
basic workers by calling them out on strike. 
They should at least have been given the 
opportunity to settle by means of collective 
bargaining any dispute that existed between 
them and their employer. 

In your own State of Michigan, for ex- 
ample, there are 98 such companies and in 
the city of Detroit alone there are 50. They 
have not been told by their union that any 
settlement arrived at between the President, 
Benjamin Fairless, and basic steel will not 
automatically apply to them. On the con- 
trary, they have been told the exact opposite. 
As a matter of fact, many of these companies 
cannot stand a wage increase at this time. 
They are caught in a two-way squeeze. Not 
only must they pay whatever increased ton- 
nage price is allowed the basic steel com- 
panies but they also face the settlement of 
their cases by allowing a wage increase. 

I bring these matters to your attention in 
your capacity as Congressman from this 
State so that you will be fully apprised of 
the true status of affairs relating not only to 
these small companies but to the employees 
as well. I also trust that you will discuss 
this matter with your colleagues so that we 
can proceed with the great task of recon- 
version and settle any and all disputes that 
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might arise by means of peaceful, honest, 
sincere collective bargaining. 
Sincerely yours, 
E. S. Evans, Jr., 
Chairman, Non-Basic Steel Coordi- 
nating Committee. 

Derroir.—Small industry with its hun- 
dreds of thousands of workers is quickly 
being placed in the position of “the for- 
gotten man’ despite President Truman’s 
assertion that smal] industry is the back- 
bone of our national economy, according to 
E. S. Evans, Jr., president of Evans Products 
Co., Detroit, and national chairman of the 
Nonbasic Steel Coordinating Committee. 

“In the so-called steel strike, now 3 weeks 
old, more than 700 companies who hold con- 
tracts with the steelworkers union have been 
called out on strike by national headquarters 
in Pittsburgh. None of these companies 
has any relation to basic steel except that 
some of them use steel in their finished prod- 
uct and that they hold a contract with the 
steelworkers union. Other than that there 
is no similarity. 

“As a matter of fact, these nonbasic work- 
ers have needlessly been called out on strike 
to support the union in its fight against the 
basic steel manufacturers; that is, the actual 
producers of steel, of which there are only 16 
companies. 

“These nonbasic companies represent 
approximately 80 percent of the companies 
holding contracts with the _ steelworkers 
union. Despite the fact that these non- 
basic companies employ between 350,000 and 
400,000 workers and are, therefore, numeri- 
cally and economically greater than basic 
steel, they have not been given an opportu- 
nity to place the facts of their cases before 
the administration in Washington. On the 
contrary, the only persons who have been in 
on the President’s conferences have been 
basic steel and the union, and no considera- 
tion has been given to these hundreds of 
companies employing hundreds of thousands 
of men upon whom the union hopes to im- 
pose the same pattern of settlement that is 
eventually arrived at in basic steel. 

“It would be just as logical to set a pat- 
tern of settlement of a dispute in the car- 
penters’ union and then have the union 
employ this settlement as having established 
a pattern for settlement of a dispute in the 
teamsters’ union. The illustration is apt. 
Many of these nonbasic companies do not 
even use steel in the fabrication of their fin- 
ished product. For example, you may take 
those companies that manufacture pork and 
beans, wood products, clay bricks, glass boiler 
injectors, wooden toys, cedar products, ce- 
ment companies, cooperage companies, some 
textile workers, mattress manufacturers, and 
many others. 

“This great group of some 700 miscel- 
laneous companies, whose manufacturing ac- 
tivities extend from coast to coast, face a 
double squeeze play in the present steel con- 
troversy. Not only would they have to meet 
any tonnage increase that is allowed basic 
Steel, but they would also face the possi- 
bility of increased wages. 

“Many of these companies are little fellows 
employing as few as 10 persons. They face, 
along with a number of larger companies, the 
possibility of being forced completely out of 
business. 

“While many of these companies need price 
relief at the moment, even before facing these 
Possible increases in basic materials and 
wages, there are also many to whom price 
relief by the OPA actually would be no relief 
at all. I refer to those companies who are 
selling their products in a close competitive 
market on a close margin against manufac- 
turers who are not subjected to this double 
squeeze and in those casos many of such com- 
panies would be priced right out of com- 
petition. 

“The cases of these widespread miscellane- 
ous companies are totally different from 
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those of basic steel who produce only the basic 
product and not heterogeneous masses of 
things such as these fabricators do. Their 
cases are entirely dissimilar from those of 
basic steel and not by the widest stretch of 
the imagination should they be classified in 
the same category. 

“I say again that a great injustice has been 
done the workers in these miscellaneous 
plants by calling them out on strike to sup- 
plement the dispute of the basic steelwork- 
ers. It was purely a means to give strength 
of numbers in what the union is pleased to 
term ‘strike of the steelworkers.’ Certainly, 
no workers in the nonbasic plants are so 
naive as to believe thaf the basic steel workers 
will, in turn, go out on strike to give support 
to them while their conferences with man- 
agement are under way. 

“No consideration has been given to the 
fact that the settlement of the basic steel 
dispute will not settle the cases of these some 
700 nonbasic manufacturers. When the 
steelworkers return to their jobs, the non- 
basic workers who are now on strike will still 
have to bargain collectively with their sepa- 
rate and individual employers, since any 
basic steel settlement will not in any way 
predetermine the cases of these individual 
companies. I am convinced, from my talks 
with many workers now on strike, that they 
were misguided in the belief that any settle- 
ment arrived at in basic steel would in turn 
apply to them. This is a grave injustice per- 
petrated upon these men and their families. 
There is no sane reason why these men in the 
nonbasic companies should not have been 
permitted to work throughout this period 
instead of being called out on strike, thus 
causing them to lose collectively millions of 
dollars in wages.” 





Letter of Resignation of Secretary of the 
Interior Ickes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1946 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the letter 
of resignation of Hon. Harold L. Ickes, 
Secretary of the Interior: 


My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I have concluded 
to resign as Secretary of the Interior and 
this letter is for that purpose. I understand 
that hearings on the proposed Anglo-Ameri- 
can oil treaty, which I have nurtured and 
raised by bottle from the beginning, will be- 
gin on March 4. I would like to be here for 
those hearings. 

Moreover, it will be no easy task, short- 
handed as I am in the Secretary's office, after 
such a long tenure, to put the affairs of the 
Department in order for my successor. For 
these reasons I propose that my resignation 
take effect at the close of business on March 
31, but if you desire an earlier date I will be 
glad to comply with any wish that you may 
express. 

In thus presenting my resignation without 
recourse, I am moved by compelling circum- 
stances over which I have had no control. 
I cannot stay on when you, in effect, have ex- 
pressed a lack of confidence in me. 


NO APOLOGIES FOR TESTIMONY 


I shall go somewhat at length into my 
reasons for resigning as Secretary of the In- 
terior because I owe a full explanation, not 


only to you, but to the country. in view of 
the evidence that the political gnats in Wasb- 
ington are already swarming. Despite them, 
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I cannot accept the theory that I should have 
tcid to the Naval Affairs Committee any- 
thing less than the truth. I have no apolo- 
gies for having done so, although I did re- 
great the unhappy personal position in which 
I involuntarily found myself. 

You will remember that on July 6, 1945, 
I took to you personally my written resigna- 
tion to take effect the following August 31. I 
told you that the 12 years of the great adven- 
ture that I had shared as a member of the 
Roosevelt administration had been an in- 
spiring experience, adding that they had re- 
quired me to remain in continuous Govern- 
ment service much longer than any man 
would wish and had léft me, beyond desire for 
further official work. 


UNDERSTANDING ON ACTION 


You insisted that you did not want me to 
resign and that your wish had been that I 
should continue as Secretary of the Interior. 
You had no one in mind to take my place, 
you said, and the office was a danger spot in 
the administration. So it was left that I 
would continue. If at any time I should 
feel that I could no longer remain, I was to 
tell you first and you volunteered that if you 
should decide that you would like me to re- 
sign you would tell me first and directly. 

I had understood that this meant a per- 
sonal conference between us. But since I 
have not been able to get an appointment 
with you from the time that I undertook to 
do so on Tuesday afternoon, February 5, I 
have decided that, while I would have pre- 
ferred to talk with you personally, the only 
course left open to me is to write you this 
letter. 

Several days have already elapsed since 
your press conference of last Thursday and 
I cawnot remain longer than is necessary in 
the equivocal position in which certain of 
your remarks on that occasion placed me, 
although I shall continue to be available for 
further hearings on the Pauley nomination. 
Therefore, I feel that I owe it to myself to 
make my position known publicly before 
noon of tomorrow. 

OTHER EXPRESSIONS OF TRUST 


I deeply appreciate the wish that you made 
known to me on the occasion mentioned that 
I continue as a Member of your Cabinet. 
During the interval there have been other 
expressions of trust and confidence on your 
part that have meant much to me. Now, 
in view of your evident conclusion that you 
no longer feel as you did, coupled with the 
desire that I have had for many months to 
retire from Government service, my resigna- 
tion seems to be in order. 

You may recall the passing allusion to my 
possible retirement at our interview on Wed- 
nesday, January 30, on which occasion you 
told me that you wanted me to stay on to 
help you solve some of the problems that lay 
ahead. At the previous Cabinet meeting you 
had asked me not to wind up the affairs of 
the Solid Fuels Administration until May 1, 
and in explanation of this you told me dur- 
ing this Wednesday interview, that, in the 
event of a strike of the coal miners on April 
1, you wanted me to handle that situation 

However, since that interview, some of your 
close friends have felt moved to resent keenly 
the fact that when called as a witness by the 
Senate Committee on Naval Affairs to testify 
on the nomination of Mr. Edwin W. Pauley to 
be Under Secretary of the Navy, I told the 
truth, which I later verified, 


DUTY TO SPEAK TRUTH 


I am at a loss to understand what these 
gentlemen think I could or should have done 
in the circumstances. I am willing to be- 
lieve that their view is that I should have 
committed perjury—it will be remembered 
that I was under oath—or that I should have 
spoken anything less than the truth. After 
all, the constitutional provision that calls for 
ratification by the Senate of a nomination of 
this sort imposes a duty upon ali citizens, if 
called as witnesses, to speak the truth. 


I feel that it is my due that 1 should recall 
certain circumstances with reference to this 
nomination and my appearance before the 
Naval Affairs Committee upon a telegraphic 
summons by its chairman, Senator WALSH. 

On no occasion did you ever tell me that 
you proposed to nominate Mr. Pauley for 
Under Secretary of the Navy. I had seen re- 
ports to this effect in the newspapers and this 
possibility seemed to be on the tongue of 
many people in Washington. Having the 
convictions that I have about the propriety 
of putting a man active in the oil business 
in a position in the Government, except un- 
der the pressure of necessity during a war 
emergency, where one of his important duties 
would be to deal with oil matters on behalf 
of the Government, and anticipating that 
you might have in mind the nomination of 
Mr. Pauley to be Under Secretary of the Navy, 
I suggested to you on two or three occasions, 
as you will doubtless recall, that the admin- 
istrative responsibilities with respect to pe- 
troleum that lie in the Navy Department be 
transferred to a commission consisting of the 
Secretaries of War, Navy, and Interior. 


SUGGESTED EXECUTIVE ORDER 


Your reply was that you had been thinking 
of doing this. Time continued to run and, 
not. hearing from your further on this mat- 
ter, I caused a suggested Executive order to 
be drafted which I sent to you. The signing 
of this order would have removed this aspect 
of the question of oil so far as Mr. Pauley and 
the Navy Department were concerned. Un- 
fortunately the order was not signed, so that 
when Mr. Pauley’s nomination went up there 
immediately arose the question of the pro- 
priety of nominating an active oil man for 
a job that carried with it responsibility for 
Government oil. 

Word came to me indirectly that Mr. Pauley 
himself had told you of my probable op- 
position to his nomination. In the circum- 
stances, it surprised me that you did not 
frankly ask me what might be the basis of 
such opposition. You will recall that, after 
the Cabinet meeting on January 18, you 
stepped aside with me into the corner of the 
room. We discussed one or two matters re- 
lating to my Department. 

The nomination was undoubtedly at that 
moment on its way to the Senate, if indeed 
it had not already been received there. It 
was that same afternoon that I learned from 
the news ticker that the nomination had 
gone up. Yet during this interview you did 
not mention Mr. Pauley, although his nomi- 
nation was no longer a secret and you al- 
ready knew from Pauley himself that I had 
reservations about his qualifications. 


WORRIED OVER SITUATIONS 


On the day to which I have previously re- 
ferred, January 30, as I was about to leave 
your Office, I told you that I wished that, on 
occasion, I could feel that I might talk frank- 
ly and freely with you. There were, I re- 
marked, situations arising from time to time 
that worried me. 

Your answer was a general one to the effect 
that some day We would “sit down and talk 
things over.” Persisting, I brought up the 
name of Mr. Pauley, remarking that it was 
not true, as had been printed in an oil jour- 
nal the preceding week, that I had inspired 
the fight against his nomination. You re- 
plied that you knew this. I added that it 
was not my intention either to initiate any 
opposition to Mr. Pauley or to “plant” any- 
thing with respect to him. Mr. Pauley’s name 
was thus brought definitely into our conver- 
sation. Still you did not ask me what ob- 
jections, if any, I had to him. 

Late Thursday afternoon, January 31, I 
received a telegram from Senator WaLsH, 
chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee of 
the Senate, asking me, at the request of 
Senator Toney, to appear before his commit- 
tee on the nomination of Mr. Pauley the fol- 
lowing morning at 11:30. The Cabinet met 
at 10 o’clock that day. At almost exactly 11, 
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as we Were about to adjourn, I left my chair 
so as to reach you first and showed you the 
telegram from Senator WaLsH. However, you 
still refrained from asking me if I had any 
objections to this nomination. 


BEGAN ON FALSE SCENT 


I proceeded to the meeting of the Naval 
Affairs Committee and I think that the record 
will show that I d'd everything that I could 
in behalf of Mr. -Pauley except to forswear 
myself. The committee, it seemed to me, had 
gotten off on a false scent by considering 
evidence about Mr. Pauley’s interest in build- 
ing and operating a 100-octane gasoline re- 
finery in Mexico. : 

I could not see that this had any bearing 
upon his qualifications to become Under Sec- 
retary of the Navy. However, this presented 
an occasion to criticize sharply Mr. Max 
Thornburg, at one time petroleum adviser to 
the State Department. When Senator Tosry 
asked me whether, in any conversation with 
me, Mr. Pauley had ever linked the proposi- 
tion of campaign contributions from oilmen 
in California with the possibility of abandon- 
ing any claim of Federal title to the offshore 
oil lands of that State, my answer was “yes.” 

At that .me Senator Topgy did not pursue 
the matter further than to as¥ whether any- 
one was present at this conversation and 
whether I had made a memorandum of it. 
My answers were that Under Secretary Fortas 
had been present and that I had made a 
memorandum. 

Mr. Pauley followed me on the stand. 
Senator Brewster asked him whether he had 
heard my evidence that aorning to the effect 
that he had suggested to me that if he could 
be assured that the tideland bill would not 
be filed, he could raise $400,000 or $500,000. 
Mr. Pauley replied, “That statement is not 
true.” Subsequently I received another 
telegram from Senator WALSH in response to 
which I attended a further meeting of the 
Naval Affairs Committee on the afternoon of 
Tuesday, February 5. 

This summons required me to take with me 
all memoranda relating to conversations with 
Mr. Pauley with respect to campaign contri- 
butions and Federal title to offshore oil lands 
in Californic. Of course, I responded to this 
summons. On this occasion, under ques- 
tioning from Senator Tosry, I read my mem- 
oranda—there were several of them on the 
subject—to the committee and introduced 
them into the record. 


POSITION MADE UNTENABLE 


I followed your press conference on T-.urs- 
day, February 7, at which you definitely 
alined yourself with Mr. Pauley as against 
me, thus making my position as a member of 
your Cabinet untenable. Of course this was 
your privilege but, if I may, I should like to 
question the propriety of your sayin, that I 
had not consulted you in advance of my 
testimony with respect to Pauley and par- 
ticularly of your statement that “Ickes can 
very well be mistaken as well as the rest of 
us.” 

It seemed to me c-ear from what you said 
at this press conference that you had pre- 
judged this case without giving me a chance 
to be heard. In any other circumstances 
that I can conceive of I would have con- 
sidered it my duty to continue in my present 
post until the issues had been finally deter 
mined. In the circumstances I see no such 
duty. On the contrary, I feel that as a mat- 
ter of principle it is clearly my obligation to 
submit my resignation now. 

As to your statement that I might have 
been mistaken in my testimony, my feeling 
is that, since you were not present at the 
hearing and presumably had not read the 
record, it was not proper for you, even al- 
though you be the President of the United 
States, to pass judgment on a question of 
veracity between Mr. Pauley and myself. 

After all, I am a member of your Cabinet 
at your own request and I do not have a 
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truth. On the issue of veracity as between 
Mr. Pauley and myself, I am ready to appear 
before any competent tribunal at any time, 
although, of course, I should want one that 
would not announce, or even form, its opin- 
ion in advance of a full and careful consid- 
eration of all of the evidence. 


WAS WILLING TO TALK 


As to whether I had or had not consulted 
you in advance of my testimony on the 
Pauley nomination, my reply is that you had 
full notice of the probability of my embar- 
rassment, plus several opportunities, in ad- 
dition to those that you might create at 
will, to ask me the reason why I might op- 
pose him. 

After all, one may not thrust his unasked 
advice upon the President of the United 
States and I did not feel that I could go 
further than to indicate to you, as I clearly 
did, that I was willing to talk to you about 
Mr. Pauley, although, of course, you did not 
need such an affirmative assurance. 

Even at the risk of making this letter too 
long, I would like to explain why I was 
shocked by the suggestion that liberal cam- 
paign contributions might be forthcoming 
if the Government should forego whatever 
claim it might have to the oil-rich lands 
lying off the coast of California. Above all 
departments, the Department of the Interor 
must always be on guard against any asso- 
ciation of money with politics, and even 
overzealous, by the standards of some men, 
in defending the Government’s legal propri- 
etary rights. The forces that ruined Secre- 
tary Fall will always be playing upon anyone 
who is Secretary of the Interior. 

It is not now certain that other depart- 
ments will be immune to similar sinister 
pressures, and the forces that ruined Secre- 
tary Pall because he made the mistake of 
deciding that, politically he had to yield to 
them will always be seeking to oust or to dis- 
credit any Secretary who will not surrender 
to them. 

Always, in one form or another, they will 
be urging (a) that because of what it has 
to give out to the public treasure the De- 
partment of the Interior can be made a flush 
source Of money for use in politics, and (b) 
that a Secretary who insists upon protecting 
the public domain, as if it were his own 
property, from the encroachments of men 
politically and acquisitively ambitious is an 
intolerable scold and a brake on progress. 


WARNS OF CLOUD 


The incapacity to resist this kind of politi- 
cal pressure spiritually wrecked the Republi- 
can Party in the days of Secretary Fall, long 
before its debacle in 1932. And s., as I leave 
the Department, I feel that I ought to warn 
you of a cloud, now no bigger than a man’s 
hand, that my experience sees in the sky. 

This cloud is the brash criticism of me 
voiced by party members other than yourself 
for the alleged failure of my Department to 
make a contribution during the last national 
campaign of an amount deemed satisfactory. 
That I have found it necessary on occasion to 
decline to produce lists of the names and ad- 
dresses of the Department personnel to be 
used for purposes of po itical solicitation is 
quite true. My justification has been that 
such a procedure would be against my prin- 
— and, furthermore, would violate the 
aw. 

It is also undoubtedly true that my per- 
sonal contributions have not been as large in 
terms of money as those of some others, al- 
though I have contributed within the limit 
of my ability to do so. Aside from financial 
contributions, I doubt if many members of 
the administration have given more than I, 
However, even if I could afford it, I would not 
care to enter into a competition for political 
favor on the basis of cash contributions made. 

It continues to be a source. of satisfaction 
to me to recall President Roosevelt's word to 
me at my home on the Sunday : fternoon fol- 
_ lowing the last election. He said that he had 
come out to thank me personally for my 


services in the campaign, services which he 
appraised so generously that I refrain from 
quoting his exact words. 


NEED STEADY SUPPLY OF OIL 


I need not emphrsize the concern that I 
have felt about the oil situation along the 
Pacific coast, where we have <. steadily declin- 
ing production with a paucity of new dis- 
coveries. For strategic as well as for domes- 
tic purposes, we need in the Pacific Coast 
States a steady and reliable supply of crude 
oil. 

Naturally, in view of my responsibilities as 
the head of this Department, I have felt that 
the national interest in the oil lying off of 
the shore of California should be carefuily 
guarded. It may be that our future supplies 
in this area will come more and more from 
under the waters of the Pacific Ocean. 

I have felt that the national interest re- 
quires the determination of the ownership of 
this oil by the branch of government set up 
by the people to decide such questions, name- 
ly, the courts. It is for this reason that I 
have fo: a long time pressed for the prosecu- 
tion of a suit so that the courts might say 
whether or not the Federal Government has 
any title in or to any part of this oil. 

Fo~ the same reason I have opposed all pro- 
posals that, without waiting for the courts 
so to decide, Congress simply quit claim any 
interest of the United States to other and 
private interests. It would be strange if, in 
view of my interest in the oil situation along 
the Pacific coast, I should not feel some con- 
cern about the business affiliations and the 
natural aptitudes of any man nominated for 
the critically important post of Under Sec- 
retary of the Navy. 


INTERIOR STAFF PRAISED 


I cannot understand why any American 
should be afraid to entrust to the courts 
such a question as they were instituted to 
pass upon—and I am suspicious when I find 
such distrust. You must know how much I 
appreciated your instructions to the Attorney 
General to file an original suit against the 
State of California to test this question di- 
rectly in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, thus moving to resolve legal doubts 
much more quickly and definitely than could 
be done in the suit that was pending in the 
District Court of Southern California. 

I will leave the Department grateful for the 
opportunity that President Roosevelt gave me 
and humble in my appreciation of the help 
and loyalty that I have had at all times from 
as fine a group of public servants as can be 
found in the Government. It is they who 
have moved the Department forward into 
new ground. 

I have been fortunate in being permitted 
to work shoulder to shoulder with the splen- 
did men and women of Interior whose only 
politics have been the desire to accomplish 
for their country without self-seeking or par- 
tisanship. I thank you, too, for the oppor- 
tunit- that you have given to me to continue 
my public service to this date. 

And so, Mr. President, I shall vacate my 
Office on March $1 next unless it is your 
desire that I should retire at an earlier date. 

Sincerely yours, 
Haron L. Ickes, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
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Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, with 
reference to the matter of stabilization, 
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I am including a discussion by Carl A. 
Schmidt, of Dayton, Ohio, entitled “An 
Approach to Moral Justice.” together 
with a news item from the Dayton Daily 
News, of Dayton, Ohio, commenting on 
Mr. Schmidt’s plan of stabilization. 

Mr. Schmidt is a native of my district 
who has spent a number of years in the 
study of money and its relationship to 
our economy. 

The matter follows: 


AN APPROACH TO MoRAL JusTICE—AN EXACT 
ScIENCE 


(By Carl A. Schmidt) 


If democracy means anything, it means 
self-government, self-rule, self-control. If 
we are to govern ourselves with no rulers 
to tell us what to do, surely then it must 
be done according to God’s law and God's 
will. With this thought, I wish to bring to 
your attention an approach to economics as 
an exact science. 

In bringing to your attention certain 
claims that I have made, it must be under- 
stood that I am asking no one to agree with 
what I say, all I ask is a hearing. 

It took much effort to get a hearing from 
our Government. I was finally heard and 
certain statements were made. If these 
statements are truth, then many other 
things will have to be adjusted to these 
truths. If others govern us we must put 
up with their conditions, if we govern our- 
selves, then we must set up other conditions. 

As an approach, I will relate some things 
concerning the efforts made to get a hearing 
in Washington, then pass on to the set-up as 
printed. Much of what I have written must 
be explained that there be a proper under- 
standing. Questions will be welcome. A sub- 
ject so broad as the one I am discussing must 
be studied, and it is extremely difficult to 
begin and to end. However, if there is a 
willingness to study, then progress can be 
made. 

I have set out these six subjects, which are 
fundamental. These are, of course, sub- 
divided many times. 

Price and wage. 

Stable price and stable money. 
How money behaves. 

Correct tax. 

System of reward. 

. The number of individuals. 


1. PRICE AND WAGE 


It was no easy matter to get the newspapers 
to publish my advertisements 3 and 4 years 
ago. The ad which is, “The argument,” was 
at first turned down. The original draft con- 
tained the sentence, “In order that we may 
know our respective worth.” I was forced to 
eliminate that so the rest could be published. 
The reason for the study of economics is, 
“How much shall I get?” The other question 
is, “How much does it cost?” In my business 
we generally accept economics as it is taught 
in the schools. All is guesswork, because th 
problem is never correctly stated. We fill 
prescription. The rule for getting the sellin 
price is the cost of ingredients plus the labo 
charge plus the profit. That is the sellin; 
price. This formula is used throughout in- 
dustry and is the cause of misunderstanding. 
We use money as a measure, and money meas- 
ures what we buy, not our services. Our 
services are measured by what we accomplish. 
What we produce should tell us how much 
we should get. If it takes me twice as long 
to perform a service, should the same service 
cost twice as much because I performed it, or 
should I get less because I am less efficient? 

If economics is an exact science, then we 
must start with price and figure pay from 
that end and not figure pay into price. Ex- 
perience is the best teacher. In my business 
I have never accepted the classic formula for 
price and wage and therefore have no trouble 
in understanding what I am trying to point 
out. 
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2. STABLE PRICE AND STABLE MONEY 


When I was a young man there arose a 
great argument as to what money was. Some 
thought of it as gold, others as of silver, and 
some ae of both gold and silver. The truth 
is that money is the relation of prices, and 
gold and silver may be security for money. 
The argument then arose as to the relative 
value of gold in terms of silver. This is a 
function of money, for money should show 
the relative value between all forms of 
wealth. An ounce of gold was assumed to be 
worth 16 ounces of silver. Silver and gold 
arguments are still going on and will become 
very great should we have inflation. Suppose 
we use the 16-to-1 proportion to illustrate 
what is meant by a stable price and a stable 
money. If we confine ourselves to a simple 
problem we will understand each other, re- 
membering that through proportion we can 
solve the more complex problem if the simple 
probiem is solved. One ounce of gold equals 
$16 Sixteen ounces of silver at $° an ounce 
equals $16. Together we have a total of $32. 
If we wish a stabie money, then the sum 32 
is the starting point of our calculation. We 
make 32 a constant. If we add another 
ounce of gold and 16 more ounces of silver, 
then -the value of each ounce of gold is re- 
duced to $8 and each ounce of silver to 50 
cents. That is what is meant by a stable 
money A stable money becomes a very, very 
intricate problem. However, suppose we add 
an ounce of gold and 16 ounces of silver and 
keep the price the same, we have then a 
total of 64, which tells us that there is more 
of something than there was before. Price 
becomes the constant. This problem is much 
simpler to perform and it is the formula sug- 
gested for our economic use. 


3. HOW MONEY BEHAVES 


We are all familiar with the behavior of 
money as it circulates. It passes from one to 
the other and from the individual to the 
bank We have formed an idea that money 
was only a medium of exchange, forgetting 
that money is first of all a measure. We try 
to think that money measures our services 
in regard to what we buy. Here is a funda- 
mental error. It must never be thought that 
money can form a proportion between what 
we give and what we get. The proportion is 
between various items of wealth. This is 
important. For each of us money measures 
only the pro,ortion o: the various items that 
we buy, not what we do to obtain money. 
Money is the relation of prices. Money could 
also measure wealth if it would not circulate. 
This is easier to understand if we think of a 
ticket. The ticket tells us exactly what we 
are entitled to. Under a stable price, all our 
money would be like a ticket; that is, we 
would always know just what it was good for. 
It would not circulate from one person to 
another, but would be issued like a ticket and 
would be canceled as it was used. By using 
money in this form we would always know 
what we were working for. There would be 
no guesswork. 


4. CORRECT TAX 


Government is established principally to 
enable people to trade. Because of this func- 
tion, it has also sét out to punish people. 
Tax enables government to sway trends of 
trade and to influence the lives of people. 
Wide search has been made for correct 

nethod of taxation. If we understand the 
function of money, that is, money is the rela- 
tion of prices, then the correct method of 
tax becomes evident, at least theoretically. 
All wealth is measured by money, therefore 
wealth and money are equal. Wealth is 
what money buys. It must be sacred to the 
individual. A money system is provided by 
government, therefore the proper tax is a tax 
on money, not on wealth. This is theory 
and in practice could not be put into effect 
because of the difficulty in figuring price 
starting with a stable money as explained 
above. 
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5. SYSTEM OF REWARD 


A system of reward which is the system 
used by all industry would enable us to put 
into effect the science of economics. There 
would be no debt. All of it would be paid, 
that is, money would be issued for all debts. 
There would be no tax because money would 
be issued for all new wealth, whether this 
were natural increase without effort or a 
studied increase through labor. If more 
money were outstanding we would know that 
we were richer. If less money were out, we 
would know we were poorer. This brings 
us back again to the problem, have we faith 
enough in God and in each other to set up 
a system of reward? Can we adjust ourselves 
to His law and His will so that we can live 
in peace with one another? 


6. THE NUMBER OF INDIVIDUALS 


In thinking of replacing tax by reward, 
the problem of the number of individuals 
becomes very acute for it is clearly seen. If 
we have a pie to divide among four boys, we 
can divide it equitably or equally. We can 
give in proportion to what each deserves or 
we can just give the same amount to each. 
No matter how we divide, if we have more 
boys it is evident that there will be less all 
around than if there were only four. If 
there were three, the pieces would be larger. 
Proportion tells us that the number of indi- 
viduals has a bearing on the economic prob- 
lem. Many methods of tax have been tried 
to encourage or discourage the birth rate. 
Some nations encourage large families, others 
discourage them, because the number of 
individuals has a bearing on the economic 
problem. 

The science of economics makes it possible 
for every man, woman, and child in the world 
to become self-supporting from birth to 
death through insurance. The problem in- 
volved is: Can this be done in conformity 
with God's will without violation of His 
law? First we must study all the facts; 
»that is, we must know the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. In a 
system of reward, government becomes the 
sole customer of industry, that is: Everyone 
works for himself and is paid for his services 
by government. This includes everybody, no 
exceptions whatsvever. Government be- 
comes sole guardian of all wealth. No one 
gets anything without a ticket. Nothing, 
no nothing at all without a ticket. If every- 
one were self-supporting for life and every- 
one knew the conditions, everyone would 
only punish himself if he failed to provide 
for emergency. Such a system would be 
better than putting a person in jail for he 
would be his own judge and jury. If God's 
law were cbserved and God's will were clearly 
understood, then we could have both eco- 
nomic and moral justice. 

God’s law is found in the Ten Command- 
ments. God’s will is that He does not wish 
for the sinner to perish, but that he might 
live. This means eternal life. Jesus taught 
us to pray, “Thy kingdom come, Thy will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven.” If this 
means anything, it means that God does not 
wish a single family to perish, but that each 
family should live on and on. Life has come 
from Adam to me and should go forward 
on earth from generation to generation; the 
only exception are those, who through greater 
love devote their lives to serving God. 

Moral justice must come with economic 
justice and we can have it without violation 
of God's law. Another petition in the Lord's 
prayer is, “Give us this day our daily bread.” 
This petition is automatically answered by 
the science of economics, for that would be 
our first concern, namely: To see to it that 
each individual received bare necessities. 


“Forgive us our debts as we forgive those in- 
debted to us,” could mean, relieve us of all 
debt, public and private so that none of us 
Stabilization 
“Lead us not 
All of us must exercise 


would ever again be in debt. 
of price will pay every debt. 
into temptation.” 





self-government and self-control so that each 
family will become a sacred unit as it should 
be, and it is easier to avoid temptation than 
to resist it and much more satisfactory 

All of this would “deliver us from evil, for 
Thine is the kingdom and the power and 
the glory, forever and forever. Amen.” 


|From the Dayton Daily News of February 5, 
1946 | 


Orrers STABILIZATION FLAN—DayTon Drvceisr 
Discusses RELATION OF MONEY TO Price 


(By William L. Sanders) 


Carl A. Schmidt, Dayton druggist, outlined 
and discussed his price stabilization plan at 
a meeting of the St. Borromeo Society, Uni- 
versity of Dayton, Monday night in the Al- 
bert Emanuel Library. 

The plan rests on the assumption that 
money is not only a means of exchange but 
also a measure of wealth, Schmidt ex- 
plained. 

“If a dollar is stable, price must vary. If 
price is stable, the total number of dollars 
must vary. A stable dollar is forever the 
same fractional part of all the money. How- 
ever, when we speak of stability of money, 
we mean that price has been worked out for 
us, and we need not concern ourselves that 
the price problem will confront us,” Schmidt 
insisted. 

To illustrate his theory, Schmidt said, 
“Let us look at one transaction. For 
example let us have 10 cents on one side and 
a loaf of bread on the other. The bread rep- 
resents wealth and the dime money. If the 
bread were all the wealth and the dime all 
the money, then the dime would be stable 
money for it would represent all the wealth. 
Now let us add another loaf of bread; then 
the two loaves would be all the wealth and 
10 cents would be all the money. The price 
would have to be computed in proportion.” 

The druggist then: declared, “If money as 
we know it were stabilized, every bit of ad- 
ditional wealth would of necessity reduce 
price so that it would be a great advantage 
to have money. To remedy this situation, it 
has been practice to add to the total amount 
of money either through debt or other 
means, so that prices would not fall.” 

According to Schmidt, “a currency in which 
price is stabilized removes debt.” Stabili- 
zation, he asserts, will automatically remove 
debt. “Every debt will be paid, none can- 
celed.” 

How then will bankers be paid? he asked. 
How will endowments be sustained? How 
will we get money when we can no longer 
work? How about insurance as we know it? 
Bankers would be paid like every other indi- 
vidual, by the Government, Schmidt said. 
“Endowments, interest, and insurance would 
all be paid by the Government, to living in- 
dividuals by a new form of insurance which 
would replace debt, and which would be all- 
inclusive. Stabilization would change only 
the method of accounting, Schmidt empha- 
sized. 

As Schmidt envisages economics, there 
would be only one middleman, the authority 
that issues money. Money, he says, would be 
received by every individual in proportion 
to his worth to society for the wealth he 
produced and he in turn could buy anything 
he desired at the same price every other in- 
dividual would pay. “This would stabilize 
prices because we would always have money 
and wealth balanced,” he held. 

With respect to taxes, Schmidt said taxes 
should be levied on money, not on wealth. 
Linking taxes with the individual, the drug- 
gist suggested that “if we are to govern our- 
selves, no one can tax us; instead, we would 
be obliged to reward each other.” As ex- 
plained by Schmidt, such a form of govern- 
ment is suggested by a self-serve restaurant. 
“An institution of this kind requires intelli- 
gent management. If we wished to live in a 
world in which each individual governed 








himself, we would have to reason together as 
to just what changes must be brought about. 
In a self-serve restaurant each customer 
chooses the food he wishes and can afford. 
Meck choice is offered. In a real democracy, 
each individual would contribute whatsoever 
he desired to the welfare of others and would 
receive, therefore, whatsoever he wished and 
could afford in return. This would be real 
self-government.” 

Schmidt’s address evoked a great array of 
questions on all phases of his proposals. 
Among these, one stood out, “What is the role 
of government in this stabilization pro- 

osal?” 

; “Government,” Schmidt said, “would be 
one giant corporation which owned nothing 
but acted as custodian of all the wealth.” 

Schmidt’s Approach to Economics was pre- 
sented to the Seventy-seventh Congress on 
April 16, 1942. On October 31, 1945, it was 
presented personally to the Department of 
Commerce in the east wing of the White 
House 

Schmidt has been in business for himself 
27 years. 10 of them at 114 West Fifth Street. 
All that time he has been studying the 
American economic system. 

Asked what prompted him to go into busi- 
ness for himself, he said, “To show how the 
individual must compete with the power of 
money; that is, how the individual can com- 
pete with the chain store.” 





Americanism—A Chapter From a Book 


the President and Every Member of 
Congress Should Read 
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Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, it is in- 
spiring to find a clear-cut expression of 
American ideals in a book that has re- 
cently come to my attention, which I 
submit for the ccnsideratisn of every 
American with the best interest of our 
country at heart: 


(Extract from the book, England’s Decadent 
International Economy. by Dr. William F. 
Hauhart, Ph. D.) 


Since I am not willing that we should un- 
d.rwrite England and her empire for the fu- 
ture, it is appropriate to indicate the path 
that I would like to nave my country follow 
in making her contribution to peace and in- 
ternational progress. I have indicated on 
various occasions that I am a nationalist so 
far as my wishes for the future of my coun- 
try are concerned. This means that I should 
like to see her long-time interests considered 
and cultivated in an appropriate fashion. 

On the the other hand, trer seem to be a 
number of Americans who wish to save and 
exalt other nations and apparently forget 
about the interests of their own homeland, 
which should be one of thei: prime responsi- 
bilities. Shall we explain this by saying that 
they feel that we cannot stand on our own 
feet? I am not sure about this, but believe 
that I am safe in saying that we shall have to 
depend practically altogether upon ourselves 
in the future—the United States with Can- 
ada and Latin America as friendly unallied 
neighbors. 

There are indications that when this war 
is over the people of the United States will 
have no desire to participate again in 
Europe’s quarrels in a military way. Our 
present enemies will then be defeated and 
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it would be useless for us to intervene in 
any contest between England and Russia. 
The U.S. S. R., with its huge land empire, can 
hold its own, and England is too weak to 
cross swords with Russia even with the help 
of our military might, which some Ameri- 
cans would no doubt be willing to throw into 
the scales. We surely would not wish to 
make the same mistakes which were made 
by Napoleon and Hitler in trying to pursue 
the Russian bear to his uttermost haunts. 
With all our power, we are geographically 
too far removed from the scene of struggle 
to make ourselves really effective in eastern 
Europe. 

Hence the suggestion that we devote our- 
selves to the development of the economic 
resources and the cultivation of the people 
of the Western Hemisphere. We would 
fight, too, if necessary, but only in self- 
defense. We would concentrate our inter- 
ests geographically and this would permit 
us to carry out an extensive program of 
internal development. This would not 
mean that we could not then help materially 
and morally in any part of the world wher- 
ever the opportunity presented itself. It 
has recently again been brought out that 
the American people have never failed to 
offer assistance to other groups whenever a 
specific project was held in view. They do 
shy away from vague global concepts of world 
betterment and security, so-called, which 
would dissipate their material and moral 
resources. 

Our economic productivity, our science, 
and our genius for business management 
should all be at the disposal of human 
projects everywhere, not in the sense that 
we should pour out our resources in prodi- 
gal fashion to enable other countries to en- 
gage in practically continuous wars, but they 
would be available partly as gifts to mitigate 
distress at home and abroad, and partly, let 
us hope, as model methods of internal gov- 
ernmental procedure and as instruments for 
the cultivation of international good will. 

Mr. Lin Yutang, the well-known writer, 
has expressed his thoughts concerning the 
future position of the United States in inter- 
national affairs as follows: 

“T am not worried lest America may not 
be able to assert a leadership of force and 
power: I am worried lest she may. I am 
concerned to see America assume a moral 
leadership, a leadership of humility, so that 
the world may pay her glad homage and 
uphold her forever. Like the great river 
that nourishes life along its valley, she shall 
by the exuberance and richness of her life 
be a blessing upon the peoples of the earth. 
She shall stay above, and the world shall 
not feel her weight; she shall walk in front 
and no one will wish her harm. For she 
shall then lead in kindness and unselfish- 
ness and justice and by that secret of un- 
used power bring a new era of brotherhood 
to mankind. No one can dethrone her be- 
cause of her power for goodness, and no one 
can take away from her, because she does 
not take possession. She shall not contend, 
and no one in the world can contend against 
her, and because she takes no credit, the 
credit can never be taken away from her. 
This is my dream America. Will it come 
true? 

I know that this does not satisfy the am- 
bitions of some of our citizens who want the 
United States to use its Military Establish- 
ment in all parts of the world. The sug- 
gestion looks forward to the time when our 
influence may be a world force in a moral 
sense only. Oliver Wendell Holmes once 
expressed in his unique way how we might 
teach our type of democracy to the world. 
“Not. by aggression but by the naked fact 
of existence we are an eternal danger and 
an unsleeping threat to every government 
that is founded on anything but the will of 
the governed.” Some time ago Senator 
CapPEr said over the radio: “American leader- 
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ship toward a better world can best be made 
effective by this Nation working out its own 
destiny.” In that way only can we become 
strong and develop along the path envisaged 
for the United States by Mr. Lin Yutang. 

I am aware of the fact that we are sup- 
posed to get ready now to participate in ell 
the world’s troubles everywhere in a military 
way. Dire forebodings are held before us if 
we fail to undertake that responsibility as a 


nation. Opposition to such a plan is to be 
stifled, if possible. I shall, no doubt, be 
dubbed an “isolationist”, that supposedly 


deadliest of derogatory terms that can now 
be applied to an American citizen. If that is 
deemed necessary, I shall accept it cheerfully. 
Also, if someone wishes to call this book, or 
any part of it, propaganda, I shall offer no 
objection, except to suggest that some of it 
was intended to be counterpropaganda. The 
latest threat held before us is that war 
weapons are becoming so terrible that we all 
have to huddle together to prevent any groups 
except the peace-loving nations, so-called, 
from using them. I have been wondering 
why universal disarmament, at least pro- 
gressively over a period of time, is not a better 
suggestion. It should be mentioned that the 
eighth point of the Atlantic Charter, in part, 
reads as follows: “They (the signers?) be- 
lieve that all of the nations of the world, for 
realistic as well as spiritual reasons, must 
come to the abandonment of the use of 
force.” 

There are certain groups who have aimed 
to take the attention of the American people 


from their interests at home and direct their 
eyes to Europe. They did not encourage us 
to become self-reliant, to depend on our own 
resources, and stand on our own feet. We 


have been told repeatedly that our strength 
lies in a combination with Europe with its 
ages of feuds, wars, and bickerings. In a 
subtle fashion, our moral nature was appealed 
to. We were told that we had the duty of 
giving our all to Europe and the world at 
large. Thus, our attention has been often 
turned from our own interests, from develop- 
ing and strengthening our homeland, to dis- 
tant parts of the earth where lie the interests 
of imperialistic nations. As the end of the 
war is approaching and we are trying to win 
the peace as well as the war, we are gradually 
getting acquainted with our allies. We are 
learning by and by what their aims are and 
what their purposes have been in urging us 
to use our resources at the four corners of 
the earth. 


NO LASTING NATIONAL COMITY 
After every war the victorious nation 


s that 


have fought on the same side are obsessed 
with the idea that they are going to remain 
friends ever after. Even the most recent his- 
tory shows that two rations, Italy and Japan, 


who were on our side from 1914 to 1918, have 
been our enemies in the current 
The international attitude of nations may 
change very quickly as a further study of his- 
tory will abundantly show. Then, too, the 
evolutionary process in human and national 
affairs is bound to produce shifts, regardless 
of the number of seals and ribbons that were 
placed on the last signed agreement 

Certain groups at the present time par- 
ticularly seem to think of the problem of 
international comity and peace mostly in 
terms of organization. And the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals have been brought forth 
the basis for a league to enforce peace. How- 
ever, we have no idea of the type of peace 
that the Dumbarton proposal is suppos 
guarantee. We do know that the clause t 
provide for subduing aggression will not ap- 
ply to the Big Three. The small nations and 
the defeated nations only can be prevented 
from becoming aggressors. The League as 
planned, therefore, turns out to be a military 
alliance of nations holding permanent mem- 
bership on the Council. There are five of 
those members, the Big Three, together with 
France and China. The proposed Charter 
silent on imperialism, and colonial people: 


conflict 
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have no chance even to get a hearing. Any 
member of the Big Three can veto considera- 
tion of its own aggression, and any action on 
cases of that sort by the League would, there- 
fore, be out of the question. 

Since colonial disputes have been ruled out 
as domestic issues, England’s desire to take 
the island Pantelleria off Sicily, several 
provinces of Haile Selassie’s domain, and re- 
possess Hong Kong, if consummated, either in 
a peace treaty or by unilateral action as things 
are now being done, could not be called into 
question by the Dumbarton league. I sus- 
pect that the haste which is now urged in 
suggesting that each member nation, includ- 
ing the United States, be ready to act at once 
in case of aggression, is thought advisable in 
order to squelch immediately colonial up- 
risings in all parts of the world. Colonial 
d'sputes are to be considered domestic issues, 
but it appears that if any aggression occurs 
on the part of any colonial domain the mem- 
bers of the league nevertheless would be 
expected to put it down. The Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals have been informally discussed 
in the United States Senate. One Senator 
declared that “it would be pointless for the 
President to send the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
proposals to the Senate unless Russia and 
England completely changed their présent 
policies in Europe.” 

Is there a possibility for such a change? 
President Wilson’s experience in Europe 
would seem to answer this question. It was 
there that he received the blow that broke 
him when he found out that his idealism was 
not wanted or appreciated by the people 
whom he wished to assist and to whom he 
had previously cent our armies. He was seri- 
ously offended by the lack of response to his 
overtures and the refusal of England to take 
the lead in Europe by modifying her im- 
perialism in the interests of future peace. 

The thought has been assiducusly culti- 
vated in this country that Mr. Wilson’s dis- 
appointments were due althogether to the 
small group of wiliful Senators who refused 
to approve his League of Nations and the 
Versailles Treaty. His pride may have been 
hurt by this, but he knew that the principles 
he was fighting for Had been irretrievably lost 
at the peace table. Moreover, the League of 
Nations was regarded by European members 
as an instrument of power politics. Neverthe- 
less, many Americans seem to insist today 
that if we had been members of the League, 
we could have used our influence to modify 
the imperialistic ambitions of European na- 
tions and could have guided them in such a 
way that the Second World War would have 
been avoided. Let them observe the situa- 
tion as it prevails in Europe taday, and the 
difficulties which we are having in making 
our influence felt. 


APPLICATION OF ATLANTIC CHARTER 


A good many of us missed from the Dum- 
barton Oaks proposals some of the princi- 
ples which were enunciated in the Atlantic 
Charter. Recently there has been a revival 
of this Charter in the thoughts of the 
American people. The signers and authors 
the1uselves seemed not to welcome this re- 
discovery. It is often thus with political 
statements made chiefly for political pur- 
poses. Shortly after the meeting of the two 
statesmen at which the Charter originated, 
Mr. Churchill reported that when it was 
finished, “we sang: ‘Onward Christian Sol- 
diers,’” and suggested further, “We had a 
right to feel we were serving a cause for the 
sake of which a trumpet had been sounded 
from on high.” But not long after he an- 
nounced that the Atlantic Charter did not 

pply to India, and later on he assisted in 
emasculating it still further. 

When the original of the Charter recently 
seemed to be lost, Mr. John O’Donnell, a 
newspaper correspondent in Washington, 
traced it to the Smithsonian Institute where 
a signec copy was hanging on the wall. He 
was told that the OWI printed and dis- 
tributed about 300,000 copies to schools, col- 
leges, libraries, and others. Later the same 


day Mr. O’Donnell went back for another 
view of the Smithsonian framed copy, but 
found that it had been removed in the mean- 
time. A copy of the Atlantic Charter is 
printed in the appendix of this book by 
courtesy of the Dallas Morning News. 

Reverting to the main topic we may ask 
again: Shall we continue to support Eng- 
land and her imperialism after this war? 
Also, can we save her and her possessions 
even if we give her our utmost support? She 
seems to have the pious hope of preventing 
the plans of Russia from clashing with her 
own. Of course, she wishes to reinsure a 
goodly part of that risk in the United States, 
if we will only submit to it. We should, 
in pondering this question, consider that the 
Orient is awakening and no cne knows how 
long the imperialism of the white man will 
be tolerated there. Since Russia will very 
likely hold the whip hand in the future in 
both Europe and Asia, England’s posses- 
sions can no longer be defended by force. 
After this war she would seem to be safe as 
long as her interests do not clash with Rus- 
sia. 

FINANCIAL HELP 


Nevertheless England seems to want from 
us a continuous drawing account, moral and 
material, and imagines that in this way her 
possessions can be held with our help. She 
wants a moral drawing account consisting 
of our promises which she can use in a diplo- 
matic way in her quarrels with other nations. 
And she wants a practically unlimited ma- 
terial dsawirg account to support her in any 
way. And now she has come to the point 
where she even needs our material support 
in times of peace. Her own white paper, as 
recently published, pleads for practically 
continuous lend-lease from the United 
States. 

There are many of us who would offer no 
objection to the economic support of England 
by the United States after this war if there 
were a good chance of having her restored to 
the economic position which she occupied at 
the beginning of this century. But this pos- 
sibility does not exist since he: geographical 
position and the forces of natural evolution 
have made her island economic setting obso- 
lete. She has been unable, since 1914, to 
maintain an active trade balance, and the 
prospects for the future have continually 
worsened since that time. 

There is not involved in this discussion an 
estimate of the efficiency of the individual 
Englishman. To be sure, while his economic 
position was becoming worse, he did show 
a tendency to rest on his laurels and at times 
lacked the ability to adapt himself to rapidly 
changing world conditions. The latter ap- 
plied, I would say, more definitely to the 
managerial or political element that had to 
do with international business which was the 
mcst important part of England’s economy. 
The individual worker and technician usually 
did his part as well as could be expected. 

Environmental influences to a great extent 
brought England to the apex of her economic 
achievements in the nineteenth century and 
environmental influences have placed her at 
a considerable disadvantage during the twen- 
tieth century. During the nineteenth cen- 
tury she was the first to exploit her own re- 
sources of coal after inventing the steam en- 
gine. With the help of these two elements, 
she could produce enormous quantities of 
manufactured goods that could be sold on a 
world-wide scale. Through her early success 
a century ago in textiles, chiefly cotton, 
which she manufactured and sold at a great 
profit, she laid the basis of her foreign in- 
vestments. To be sure, there was some ex- 
ploitation of labor in this process which 
helped to bring forth that margin of profit 
which could then be invested in foreign 
countries. In shipbuilding she was supreme 
after steam had been applied to the propul- 
sion of vessels. Her own ships brought her 
income by carrying the goods and passengers 
of other nations. Her primacy in shipbuild- 


ing enabled her to sell tonnage to foreign- 
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countries on a large scale. In short, she paid 
for her imports not only by exports of man- 
ufactured goods, coal, etc., but also by ren- 
dering services of shipping of capital and of 
credit on a world-wide scale. 

During the twentieth century these envi- 
ronmental influences went into reverse. Keen 
competition came from the United States and 
from the Continent. During the nineteenth 
century most of her international business 
was monopolistic, since other nations were 
not in a position to compete very much, but 
the turn of the century brought this compe- 
tition to the fore. Since 1900 her costs of 
production increased. Her navy and her 
high-class ships now had to be propelled by 
oil which she did not produce, and therefore 
oil became one of her necessary imports that 
had to be paid for by other gocds and services, 


CONTRACTION BRITISH FINANCIAL CARTELS 


But fate was most unkind to her when a 
goodly part of her foreign investments dis- 
appeared as a result of the First World Wa: 
We allowed her to forego the payment of an 
indebtedness of about $4,009,000,000 to us at 
that time so that her foreign capital invest- 
ments were not reduced by that amount. But 
she bought heavily of war goods and foods 
from other countries during the conflict, and 
since she could not produce civilian goods on 
a large scale in the emergency, this forced a 
reduction of her foreign investments and 
there followed a relative reduction of divi- 
dends and interest income. 


There is considerable discussion of this 
point at the present time. The answer 
which the English themselves give is: We 
must increase our exports so that we can pay 
our necessary imports. This increase in ex- 
ports is cxpected to be 59 percent, according 
to some estimates. Other estimates are 
much higher. There are two questions in- 
volved in this: (a) Can England produce the 
additional goods to make up these hoped-for 
exports? (b) Will there be markets avail- 
able to absorb these exports? 

England’s far-flung network of commerce 
and finance as it spanned the entire world was 
unigue in its structure and relationships. 
Compared with the system of other nations, 
it may even be called somewhat artificial. It 
stood up well as long as the invisible elements 
involving the services of capital, credit, and 
shipping could be kept in a sound, active con- 
dition. When England engaged in wars of 
the magnitude of the First and Second World 
Wars, she had to consum a goodly part of her 
foreign investments. The winning of the war 
would leave her in a greatly weakened eco- 
nomic condition. It was then extremely diffi- 
cult to build up again and replenish her for- 
eign investments because her other interna- 
tional business had suffered and her profits 
were not sufficient to rebuild her capital in 
foreign countries. 

It seems to take practically a monopolistic 
position to maintain an economy such as 
England’s through all the vicissitudes of 
wars, intensified competition of other na- 
tions, as well as the falling off in demand 
for manufactured goods on the part of those 
nations who are striving to become more 
self-sufficient. I have called her economic 
position during the nineteenth century a 
natural monopoly, since she was the first 
on the scene with industries that could sup- 
ply a world market with manufactured goods. 
When she lost her advantageous position in 
the early part of the twentieth century the 
heyday of her economic supremacy was soon 
over. 

Now, she has been trying hard by various 
methods to establish an artificial monopoly 
by means of cartels and special bilateral ar- 
rangements, through both of which she hopes 
to be able to exploit the consumers of some 
of her goods with higher prices than she 
could get in a free competitive market. Two 


instances may be mentioned. The Stevenson 
Rubber Cartel which for a number of years 
forced American consumers to pay higher 
than competitive prices. 


The rubber was 














grown largely in the British and Dutch East 
Indies and the cartel was operating under 
the aegis of the English. Another instance is 
the cocoa monopoly or cartel which the 
English have organized, including first of all 
their own colonies in Africa, Gold Coast, and 
Nigeria. The future program provides for 
the incorporation into this monopoly of the 
supplies of cocoa from Bahia, Brazil, and 
French West Africa. These imperialistic car- 
tels increase their incomes not only by ex- 
ploiting the consumer through high prices, 
but they also exploit the laborers in the colo- 
nies by low wages. 

Their nineteenth century natural monop- 
oly gave them bountiful profits and enabled 
them to accumulate large amounts of capi- 
tal investments. And now they hope to find 
prosperity in the cartels, price agreements, 
and other methods of exploiting the con- 
sumer on top and the producing laborer be- 
low. The latter cannot be done domestically 
any more as it was effectively carried on by 
the English in their textile factories once 
upon a time in Lancashire. But they still 
expect to do it with the colonial laborers 
in other parts of the Empire as their pro- 
posed handling of the British state cocoa 
monopoly for the Gold Coast and Nigeria 
well shows. Inordinate profits they would 
like to have in many of their industries. 
Otherwise they cannot pay for the large 
amounts of imports which they need to sus- 
tain the living standards of their people and 
provide themselves with indispensable raw 
materials. . 

We may summarize the reason for the in- 
ability of England to equate her international 
trade balance in the future without assist- 
ance in the form of lend-lease. Most of the 
points relate to the narrowing market areas 
for British exports as well as the need for 
rationalizing her industries more extensively. 

1. The trend toward self-sufficiency in 
practically all actively producing countries is 
growing stronger all the time. The spread 
of technology has helped to promote the 
manufacturing industries in many countries 
that formerly were producers of foods and 
raw materials and depended for their manu- 
factured goods mostly upon imports from 
England and other industrial nations. The 
increased output of synthetics and plastics 
has also contributed to make nations less 
dependent on imports. In general, the num- 
ber of commodities that it is necessary to 
exchange between economic areas is con- 
stantly diminishing. 

2. One of the factors which facilitated Eng- 
land’s exports in the past was her invest- 
ment policy in foreign countries. When a 
good-sized city, let us say in a South Amer- 
ican country, wished to introduce electrifica- 
tion, England stood ready to furnish the 
engineering skill, the capital loans, and then 
sell the city the necessary machinery and 
equipment. Today there is in some of these 
countries a disposition to frown upon for- 
eign investments in their economy. A 
prominent lecturer from a South American 
country recently informed an American audi- 
ence that these investments, particularly 
when made for the development of some 
natural resource, were looked upon as a form 
of exploitation. The origin of this prejudice 
is hard to determine but it does hamper the 
influx of foreign funds for investment, and 
as a secondary result it lowers imports of 
foreign goods and services. 

3. Competition among industrial nations 
in selling manufactured goods in export trade 
has become more and more intense. Eng- 
land’s costs of production apparently have 
been higher than those of some continental 
countries. She may have paid better wages 
in some cases. In some instances the high 
costs of production were due in part at least 
to lack of modern up-to-date equipment and 
management. 

4. During the two wars England's invest- 
ments in foreign countries have to a great 
extent been consumed, chiefly by the neces- 
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sity of supplementing her own production 
of the sinews of war by materials of other 
countries which could not be sent to her on a 
lend-lease basis. This reduction of her in- 
vestments in foreign countries has not only 
reduced her income of dividends and interest 
but it will have repercussions on her ability 
to expand her foreign trade after this war 
is over. 

5. England has adopted a policy of protec- 
tionism. After nearly a century of free trade 
she changed over to the imposition of cus- 
toms duties on many of her imports in 1932. 
Her empire preference agreements with the 
dominions came under this head, too. It is 
doubtful, even in the minds of some leading 
Englishmen, whether this will improve her 
foreign trade position or not. ‘This is part 
of the general policy of economic restriction- 
ism which has recently been adopted by 
England. 

But most unpalatable to the United States 
is her plan to foster a great development of 
cartels and cultivate more extensively vari- 
ous kinds of special trade agreements with 
other nations who may be induced to cooper- 
ate with her. Hence there is today a dis- 
agreement between the United States and 
England in their discussions of trade and 
finance. We are talking of multilateral 
trade on a world-wide scale, while the Eng- 
lish are talking in terms of cartel- and special 
bilateral arrangements or group agreements 
among the trading nations. England would 
like to have us come over to her point of 
view. Hers is a siren voice which seems to be 
saying: “You and I together can contro] the 
world” of commerce and finance if you will 
but join me in the carteliz-tion of all the 
world’s business. It remains to be seen what 
the people of the United States will decide 
to do about this. 

We as a Nation may have a strong urge 
to help perpetuate England and her empire. 
No serious objections would be offered to 
such a program if it were possible to carry 
it through permanently and effectively. But 
that is the question. We might pledge her 
our military might for the future, but her 
economic problem would remain what it has 
been since 1914. There is no way by which 
she can restore her erstwhile favorable active 
trade balance except by continuous lend-lease 
shipments from other parts of the empire 
or the United States. 

The dominions have a small population 
and are not economically strong. Their loy- 
alty may be excellent in time of war, al- 
though internal difficulties may in the fu- 
ture prevent cooperation with the United 
Kingdom even in war. Since the dominions 
are in the developmental stage, they are 
prone in time of peace to look upon the 
English chiefly as competitors who do not 
welcome their industrial developments but 
would prefer to have them buy their manu- 
factured goods in England. The United 
Kingdom, sensing this attitude and knowing 
the insufficiency of the help which the do- 
minions could give in time of stress, has al- 
ways turned first to the United States for 
assistance, the part of the original empire 
which she lost. 

Unofficially some Englishmen have recently 
suggested that if we do not join them whole- 
heartedly in their economic and political 
plans, England may decide to associate her- 
self with Russia. I would be inclined, as one 
American citizen, to accept that suggestion, 
because it would tend to relieve us in the 
United States of a great burden. But Rus- 
sia, as I see it, does not need England at all, 
and what England needs most of all after 
this war she cannot get from Russia. She 
needs mostly a continuous stream of lend- 
lease goods and a guarantee of her colonial 
possessions. Russia will not be in a position 
for a number of years to lend-lease materials 
to other countries, and she seems at present 
unwilling to guarantee the integrity of any 
territorial possessions except her own. 

So the suggestion of English-Russian co- 
operation, without the United States, is prob- 
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ably an empty threat—if it was meant to 


be a threat. And those Americans who wish 
to perpetuate England and her Empire, at 
whatever costs to the United States, are still 
perturbed. It should be suggested to them 
that their program would tend to become 
more burdensome year after year; that it will 
continuously draw more resources from us 
as time passes on. The colonies are becom- 
ing more and more restless. If we undertake, 
nevertheless, to underwrite England and her 
empire, we may find ourselves in the posi- 
tion of Sisyphus of old, who had the enforced 
task of rolling a stone to the top of a hill, 
but the stone at intervals, in spite of all his 
efforts, rolled back again. 





A Halo for Herbert Hoover 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH E. CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1946 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Oscar Vogl, from the National Food Dis- 
tributors’ Journal for January 1946: 


HALO FOR HERBERT HOOVER 


(By Oscar Vogl, merchandising and public 
relations counselor) 


If the forgotten soldier could voice his 
sentiments he would no doubt have some- 
thing to say about the forgotten public serv- 
ants. In the hustle and bustle of limelight 
it is generally overlooked by the men and 
women in the street that we are fortunate to 
still have with us the one living ex-President 
of the United States of America, who from 
demonstrated experience could contribute 
much to the welfare of the world. 

He was a retired businessman when World 
War I found him abroad and drafted him 
into service where he emerged as the great- 
est food administrator the world had ever 
known. Though not then and really never 
inclined toward politics, he again was selected 
for the difficult post of Secretary of Com- 
merce. Without fanfare or publicity promo- 
tions, he quietly and efficient-mindedly or- 
ganized, organized, and organized this De- 
partment until it became an outstanding 
world-wide functioning operation. Thus, he 
laid the foundation to the good-neighbor 
policy and really aided big and small business 
alike to expand in world markets. Elected to 
the Presidency following the golden-age pe- 
riod of Coolidge, he accepted the task, fully 
realizing that it was no sinecure. 

Few men have lived and seen so many 
heartaches and radical changes on this planet 


of ours. Few men have been in position to 
observe impartially and hold their own 
council and tongue, awaiting the time when 
a higher power beckons them to action. 

It is not only timely, but proper that we 
who work in the food industry should give 


proper recognition to one who has served 
long and faithfully in that field. One who 
handled food distribution world-wide with- 
out a single one on his staff acting improp- 
erly though temptations were as great then 
as they are today. 

Indeed, Herbert Hoover, now past three 
score and ten, deserves not only a vote of 
thanks from this Nation and others in the 
world, but before his departure to the other 
side, the Congressional Medal of Honor for 
distinguished services rendered efficiently at 
all times. 

When all is said and done, Herbert Hoover 
is neither a partisan politician nor a spell- 
binder, he is and always was an organizer, 
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statesman, and at heart a humanitarian, a 
Quaker. One who loves to serve humanity 
without regard of consequences. 

Thus in his retirement he is donating 
much time to the boys’ club movement, same 
as he diligently fed the starving women and 
children in the war stricken areas after World 
War I, irrespective of nationality or religious 
affiliations. 

After his recent visit to the White House, 
he wrote to a friend: “I am certain Harry S. 
Truman is trying to do the best he can for 
the American people.” 

Whatever the smear campaigners may say 
or have said and whatever narrow-minded 
souls may think, Herbert Hoover is the living 
ex-President we can proudly hail and endow 
with a halo. He is another American boy 
off the farm and the land we love so dearly 
who made good. 

(Oscar Vogl] is not only well known to our 
members and readers as our merchandising 
counselor, but as a capable writer and lec- 
turer who pulls no punthes. During World 
War I he was one of the first to volunteer 
his services to the American Relief Com- 
mittee in London. He also was one of Herbert 
Hoover’s minutemen in this country, lectur- 
in, on food conservation before leading 
women’s clubs and church organizations. 
While visiting in Vienna after the war, he 
ineuced the city fathers of the gay waltz 
town to change the name of Kaiserstrasse to 
Herbert Hoover Strasse. In World War II 
he served as a consultant on the War Pro- 
Cuction Board and as public relations coun- 
selor for Appreciate America. While his 
comments are his own and do not necessarily 
present the views of this Journal, we recom- 
mend them as worth while.—The Editor.) 


In another Journal item the following 


statement is made concerning Oscar 
Voel: 
OSCAR VOGL KNOWS HIS GROCERIES AND HIS 


MERCHANDISING 


He received his early training on the sales 
staff of the H. J. Heinz Co. of Pittsburgh, 
where he was constantly listed among the 
first 25 leaders of a sales force of over 400 
top-notchers. 

As sales manager of Steele-Wedeles Co., 
Chicago’s live wholesale grocers, he managed 
a staff of 100 salesmen of all nationalities 
so successfully that the firm reached its 
highest volume under his direction. He was 
the first to introduce label saving through 
church organizations, the first to inaugurate 
one-cent grocery sales, the first to introduce 
5- and 10-cent grocery departments. He was 
a regular food feature writer for Hearst’s 
Chicago Examiner and as such founded the 
Standardized Food Bureau of Illinois. 

When some Pittsburgh steel men searched 
for a man to bring the German monopoly 
of the potato-flour industry to this country, 
he was selected to do the job. Aided by 
Herbert Hoover, he studied the business 
abroad and set it up here, helping the farm- 
ers utilize profits out of formerly worthless 
cull potatoes 

His articles in our Journal have caused 
Nation-wide favorable comments and some 
like Sell ‘em Enough have been widely re- 
printed, having been selected by Business 
Digest as the best of the month. 

He is a fearless fighter and an enthusiastic 
supporter of honest government and high 
ethical standards in business. He is never 
tied down by tradition. 

In passing, it is interesting to note that 
his father, the late Carl Vogl, was for years 
James Gorden Bennett’s European repre- 
sentative of the New York Herald. His 
mother, an English woman, is closely related 
to royaity as first cousin of the late Princess 
of Monaco, the Duchess de Richelieu, and 
Princess de la Rocca. His son, Oscar J. 
Vogl, Jr., is a flying cadet at the West 
Point of the Air at Randolph Field, Tex. 


Educated here and abroad, Oscar Vogl has 
a wide circle of contacts and experience to 
draw from. His comments are worth while 
listening to, and, as one well-known editor 
remarked, he possesses the rare faculty to ex- 
press himself forcefully, correctly, tersely, 
and epigrammatically. 





“New Dealirium” Exposed 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, since the President’s fireside 
chat requesting the people to write their 
Congressmen and express their yiews on 
the issues of the day, we Congressmen 
have been receiving an avalanche of 
mail, pro and con. Most people who 
think for themselves and are not tied 
into the administration in any way, 
directly or indirectly, but who like to 
create and maintain their own security, 
emphatically express themselves as being 
against further encroachments of bu- 
reaucracy. They do not hesitatr to ex- 
pose this “New Dealirium.” 

We have had “New Dealocracy” for 12 
years, and now we have “New Dealirium.” 
The people are not delirious—but the 
bureaucrats are. The people have found 
cut that the bureaucrats have become 
so steeped in their bureaucratic theories 
that it amounts to a delirium. 

As example of what the people are 
thinking and writing their Congress- 
men, I am pleased to quote the following 
letter from a man and his wife, constitu- 
ents of mine, just everyday Americans 
who love and cherish American ideals 
and principles. They write: 

Fepsruary 6, 1946. 
Hon. Georce B. SCHWABE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: My wife and I are not politicians 
and are little known. However, we are com- 
pletely disgusted with this special annual 
build-up for the continuance of the OPA. In 
this evening’s paper we are again threatened 
with rationing. As long as that simple or- 
ganization is permitted to exist it will be 
threatening someone. 

It has been only a few months since they 
wanted grain fed to stock. Now we are sup- 
posed to eat black bread, and so forth. Pro- 
duction is the price control we want.- Please 
give our businessmen, laborers, and other 
workers a chance for full employment. 

Please put the OPA out by June 30, and 
give our country a chance. 

Yours very respectfully, 
Mr. and Mrs. 








Another constituent of mine, who lives 
in one of the thriving little cities of my 
district and who has always supported 
himself by his own efforts without hand- 
outs from Uncle Sam, has voluntarily 
written me as follows: 


FEBRUARY 8, 1946. 
Hon. GrEorcEe B. SCHWABE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Sir: While I think I know what the ma- 
jority of people around here are thinking 
about the labor situation, I am talking only 
for myself when I say that the New Deal 
has everything jumbled up, They are still 
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experimenting. Of course we, the people, do 
not expect them to bite the hand that is 
feeding them, and we know the labor mo- 
guls voted them into power, and now the New 
Deal has no choice but to take orders from 
the unions, but we do expect our duly elect- 
ed Representatives to vote out these wartime 
restrictions which are now entirely unneces- 
sary. The New Deal and its rationing has 
caused the shortages and waste. The OPA 
has made hoarders and liars out of the 
American people. I know, because ? worked 
on the ration board for 3 years. 

The unions are now demanding higher 
wages from the New Deal and the New Deal 
has no choice but to dance; but they are 
unable to get higher wages for the unions 
without raising prices. so the employers are 
raising their products, taking advantage of 
the situation, und raising them way out of 
reason, in many instances 100 percent, and 
the public is being crushed to death in the 
middle. Of course, the result is inflation. 
But the people expect inflation. A nation 
cannot waste its resources without paying. 
Every citizen knows that we will have an- 
other depression. The New Deal, the UNO, 
or even the smart guys who think they can 
stop time in its flight, can do nothing about 
it. As night follows day, so starvation, want, 
death, and depression follow war and times 
of gieat waste. 

The proper reconversion would have been 
for the unions to have allowed manufac- 
turers to produce plenty, and even a sur- 
plus, in order to give all returning servicemen 
work; and the increased purchasing power 
would then have brought about a certain 
prosperity, and that prosperity could have 
brought about normalcy. But the New Deal 
and the unions saw a chance to raise wages 
while the veterans were still overseas and 
before they could come back and make their 
wishes felt in running the country; so they 
came out for higher wages for the union 
members, and, of course, higher prices al- 
ways follow higher wages, and higher prices 
always cause inflation—and now the sky is 
the limit. 

There is only one way to stop higher prices 
and that is for the people to boycott all 
business and quit buying until prices get to 
a decent level, and that is almost impossible 
because the war has !asted so long that folks 
are pretty much out of everything; and now 
the New Deal is helping to make things 
more scarce by calling it patriotic for people 
to give away their clothes to foreign coun- 
tries, which articles they may need them- 
selves before long in order to keep clothed. 

Yes; we will have to take our medicine for 
not having been prepared for war when it 
came, and then going into it at high prices 
and cost-plus contracts. A country can pre- 
pare for war when war material is cheap, and 
then it can wait until prices are exorbitant— 
and the latter is what we did. Prices will not 
go down now until the New Deal allows the 
law of supply and demand to control our 
economy. With this system in effect, prices 
will go up, but they will come down again 
when the supply exceeds the demand and 
there is competition in business. But the 
artificial interferences and control of the 
New Deal will cause prices to be up all the 
time. 

Yours truly, 








During the recess of Congress the latter 
part of December and early part of Janu- 
ary, I visited every community in my 
district, and I found the overwhelming 
sentiment of the people to be just that 
expressed in the above letters. They are 
not being fooled: and the propaganda 
that is being put out by the New Dealers 
is not swaying very many of them from 
their normal American’ equilibrium. 


They know what is back of the scene wel] 
enough vo know that the theories of the 











bureaucrats are not right. They may not 
always be able to appraise the conse- 
quences of the programs that are being 
advocated, but they are literally fed up 
on expediences and every known form 
of contrived scarecrow to get them to 
believe that we should turn from our 
American ideals and be guided by “New 
Dealirium.” 





Former Representative Ramspeck Advo- 
cates Better Pay and Retirement Bene- 
fits for Members of Congress—Collier’s 


Magazine Endorses Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1946 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to join with more than 350 
friends of former Representative Robert 
Ramspeck «t a testimonial dinner in this 
city February 11. The Honorable Fred 
M. Vinson, Secretary of the Treasury, 
acted as toastmaster, and the speakers 
were the Honorable Sam Rayburn; Sena- 
tor Walter E. George, R. R. Zimmerman, 
administrative assistant to the Presi- 
dent, and myself. The remarks which 
Mr. Ramspeck made, in part, follow: 


Whatever I may have dore in benalf of the 
employees of the Government has been ac- 
complished ‘n an effort to provide our people 
with better adir’stration of their affairs. 

Fair pay, reasonable hours, adequate ‘aca- 
tions, and proper retirement system are a 
necessary part of any good personnel policy. 

To this must be added fair opportunity for 
promotion and reasonable assurance of se- 
curity of employment, if good people are to 
be retained in the Government service. 

I am not one who believes that political 
endorsement is a disqualification for employ- 
ment in the Government. I do believe that 
no one should be employed if not qualified 
for the position sought, regardless of politi- 
cal considerations, 

I have long believed that the best policy for 
any political party is to do a good job. The 
best way of accomplishing this is to employ 
only well qualified persons—and to keep them 
without regard to political changes. 

Of course, the policy-making positions 
should be filled with persons in sympathy 
with the party in power. However, there is 
no reason why expert career employees can- 
not serve either party in other positions 
without regard to their personal political 
beliefs. 

In the early days of the history of our Na- 
tion government at the Federal level was 
simple. It affected very few of our people. 
It had little effect upon economic conditions. 
That day has passed. Now government at the 
Federal level is complex. We cannot do a 
good job without trained employees. We 
must have the best brains we can attract. 
We must keep them after they have acquired 
experience. No political party will succeed by 
following the outmoded patronage system of 
éppointing unqualified personnel simply be- 
cause they have political endorsements. 

Good government is less a matter of law 
than of personnel. Good administration can 
make poor laws satisfactory. But unqualified 
personnel can destroy the results of benefi- 
Cial legislation. 

The first and most important qualification 
of any public employee is ability to get along 
with people. They must also have the ability 
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to do the work, but no matter what their 
education and training may be, if they do not 
understand dealing with the public they have 
no place in Government service. 

Pay scales in the higher-level positions in 
the executive branch of the Government have 
not kept pace with the times. Our country 
is losing too many experienced employees. 
Private employment is taking them away and 
paying them much more than they can re- 
ceive in the Government. 

The pay of Senators «nd Congressmen has 
also lagged behind. If $10,000 per year Was 
reasonable pay in 1925, it is certainly too 
little now. It should be increased at once. 

I can understand why the average citizen 
thinks the pay of Senators and Congressmen 
is sufficient. It is because most of them do 
not make that much. However, the public 
does not understand that at least half of 
this salary must be used for expenses inci- 
dent to holding the job. In private employ- 
ment no such situation exists. If a privately 
employed person receives $10,000 he uses 
every cent of it for his own personal needs. 
That is not true of any public official. Every 
city, county, State, or Federal official, elected 
by the voters, will testify to the accuracy 
of this statement. 

When the present salaries of legislative 
Officials was enacted in 1925, the executive 
branch of the Government had abdut 300,000 
employees. At the peak of war employment 
there were 3,000,000. Just prior to the war 
there Were approximately a million. 

Every increase in the size, and all expan- 
sions of the operations of the executive de- 
partment of our Government, bring a cor- 
responding increase in the burden placed 
upon Senators and Congressmen. 

Neither the pay nor the personnel and 
facilities of the legislative branch have kept 
pace with this increase in the volume of 
work thrown upon the legislators because of 
the expansion of the executive branch of our 
Federal Government. 

When a great State like Virginia loses three 
fine Members of the House, within a period 
of a year, due to their need for better in- 
comes, it is time for the people to take notice 
of this trend. Other Members from other 
States have left, or have failed to stand for 
reelection for the same reason. 

It is not too much to expect that men make 
some sacrifice in occupying the high office of 
Senator or Representative, but when that 
sacrifice becomes too great, the country will 
suffer the loss of many men of experience 
and ability. That situation has been 
reached today. I have personal knowledge 
that many Members of the House are finding 
the sacrifice required by their service diffi- 
cult to bear. 

The people would serve their own inter- 
ests if they would encourage the Congress 
to increase the pay of its Members. I also 
believe that a proper retirement system 
should be provided. 

The vommittees of the Congress should 
have experts to advise the Members, and 
each legislator should have an assistant 
capable of handling all but legislative duties. 

With increased pay, a retirement system, 
and more adequate staff assistance, it would 
still be a sacrifice for most men to serve in 
the Congress. That is true today because of 
the vast expansion of governmental activ- 
ity, the press of public demand upon each 
Member, the long sessions, and the constant 
play of opposing opinions which keep the 
Members torn between opposite points of 
view. It is a most difficult service and many 
men cannot stand up under the grind. 

In a country ruled by the people the leg- 
islative branch must be strong or freedom 
will be lost. Our people should remember 
this. They should be willing to have the 
Congress provide whatever is necessary to 
preserve the legislative branch at full 
strength. 

None of us would like to see a legislative 
body composed only of men of wealth. 
None would like to have it composed of men 
willing to serve under conditions of inade- 
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quate pay, no security for old age, and with- 
out prope” assistance. 

If present conditions are not changed we 
may get just such a condition. 


My colleagues, I believe you will be in- 
terested, as will citizens generally, in 
reading the following editorial from Col- 
lier’s magazine for February 9, 1946: 

MORE PAY FOR CONGRESS 

Congress recently had another of those 
arguments about raising its own pay. This 
one flared up in the Senate, on a proposal to 
increase Senators and Representatives’ sal- 
aries from $10,000 to $13,300 a year. It ended 
in the usual way. Congressional elections are 
coming next November, and the Senate voted 
down the proposal. 

To help along a cause which we consider 
good toward what we hope will be eventual 
victory, we will here restate a few pertinent 
facts about Congress. 

For one, these men and women do not 
have soft jobs. They are among the hardest 
worked of our public servants. Attendance 
at House and Senate sessions is only one of 
their manifold duties 

In addition, there is a large amount of 
committee work to be done, plus innumerable 
chores to be attended to for constituents, plus 
heavy correspondence to handle, plus a lot 
of people (bores and otherwise) to be seen 
every day. 

For another thing, a salary of $10,000 a 
year is not as big as it looks. The Internal 
Revenue Bureau takes a husky income-tax 
bite out of that congressional salary; and 
whoever else may be able to do a bit of polite 
tax dodging here and there, a Member of Con- 
gress can’t. There are numerous unavoidable 
expenses connected with being a Member of 
Congress; and Washington is one of the 
highest-price cities anywhere. 

We don’t pay Congress enough. Then we 
yell bloody murder when now and then it 
fails to measure up to public expectations 
and acts from timidity or bullheadedness or 
plain misinformation. Some of us yell the 
loudest when some Congressman takes his 
courage in both hands and suggests that Con- 
gress’ pay be raised to somewhere near Con- 
gress’ importance as a legislative body. 

It is much to be hoped, we think, that pub- 
lic opinion will catch up with these facts of 
congressional life before long, and will not 

only favor a substantial salary increase but 
will insist on it. 


Mr. Speaker, Bob Ramspeck’s service 
in the House of Representatives covered 
exciting and critical years for our Na- 
tion. New and ever-changing problems 
have thrust increasingly heavy respon- 
sibilities on the Federal, State, and local 
governments. As our society and econ- 
omy have grown in size and complexity 
with the adyancing years, the Federal 
Government has been forced to play an 
ever greater role in meeting problems of 
a kind, intensity, and Scope previously 
unknown. It is now clear that the Fed- 
eral Government must accept an impor- 
tant part in effecting a successful transi- 
tion from war to peace. The unfolding 
problems of peace demand, for their suc- 
cessful solution, a Federal Government 
adequately prepared from the standpoint 
of both policy and administration. 

To meet the needs of coming years, the 
management of Federal affairs must be 
further improved. Much will naturally 
depend upon the soundness of the poli- 
cies determined by the Congress. Of 
equal importance will be the skill and 
leadership of officials in the executive 
branch. 

We must attract able personnel to the 
Federal Government and find ways of 
holding them in its service. Only in this 
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manner can the public business be effec- 
tively and economically conducted. 
More specifically, it is essential that the 
intermediate and higher administrative 
positions be filled by persons with imag- 
ination, courage, and competence. They 
must be able to think and act in terms of 
the general public good and not solely on 
behalf of any single segment of our so- 
ciety. 

We must make a calculated effort to 
select, train, develop, and assign admin- 
istrative personnel to the end that men 
and women of caliber are attracted to 
executive posts and that they reach high 
places by intent and as a result of wise 
personnel] policies, rather than by luck 
or favoritism or in spite of doubtful per- 
sonnel practices. 

The idministrative gains achieved, in 
large part as a result of Bob Ramspeck’s 
influence, over the past 10 years must be 
held and extended. I have previously 
made public some shocking facts which 
indicate.the waste in lives and dollars, 
resulting from our negligence in dealing 
with this problem. As President Truman 
has well stated, “The Government should 
lead, not lag, in the important field of 
employee safety.” We should conserve 
our human resources in Government 
through adequate employee health serv- 
ices. We should emphasize the develop- 
ment and placement of people to the end 
of maximum utilization of personnel in 
peace as well asin war. For the next few 
years, particularly, we should emphasize 
the employment and proper placement of 
veterans. 

We should also eliminate those in Gov- 
ernment who are unwilling or unable to 
do their sharv, even after we have tried 
remedial measures of training, transfer, 
and discipline. 

Now that the war is over, American 
citizens, through their elected Repre- 
sentatives, are demanding a discriminat- 
ing tax dollar. We should strive to have 
fewer, more competent, better-paid per- 
sonnel in Government. Unnecessary 
personnel, duplication of agency effort, 
and preventable red tape must go. With 
the rising cry for governmental services, 
we are challenged to use our utmost in- 
genuity in promoting administrative 
efficiency and economy. 

Government by teamwork is essential 
if we are successfully to meet this chal- 
lenge. The legislative and executive 
branches must work together more effec- 
tively, and a common feeling of pride and 
enthusiasm for the public service must be 
developed. 

Bob Ramspeck has pointed the way to- 
ward many cf the future goals. The rest 
of us must do our part to achieve them. 





Bonneville $17.50 Per Kilowatt-Year Will 
Pay Out Federal Investment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1946 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
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ORD, I include the following release from 
the Bonneville Power Administration: 


The basic rate structure of $17.50 per kilo- 
watt-year for wholesale power from Bonne- 
ville and Grand Coulee Dams fully protects 
the Federal investment in the two Pacific 
Northwest projects and in the Bonneville 
Power Administration transmission systems, 
two reports transmitted by Secretary of the 
Interior Harold L. Ickes to Representative 
Wat Horan, of Washington, disclosed today. 

“I feel certain that these reports will give 
all the needed information for a detailed 
examination of the $17.50 per kilowatt-year 
rate upon the basis of which Columbia River 
power is sold in the Northwest,” Secretary 
Ickes wrote Mr. HORAN. 

The reports, which had previously been 
requested by Representative Horan, include 
a study by an independent public account- 
ing firm, Arthur Anderson & Co., and a 
comprehensive study of the pay-out struc- 
ture of the projects based on current Gov- 
ernment wholesale power rates, made in 
conjunction with present discussions of the 
adequacy of the Bonneville rate in paying 
off the Federal investment in the three proj- 
ects, Dr. Paul J. Raver, Administrator of the 
Bonneville Power Administration, said. 

“The audit demonstrates that the fiscal 
position of the projects is sound and has be- 
come increasingly so as operations have 
progressed,”” Dr. Raver declared. “Not only 
have aggregate revenues been sufficient to 
meet all financial requirements from the in- 
ception of construction of the Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee Dams and of the extensive 
transmission system in Oregon and Wash- 
ington, but at the end of the last fiscal year 
had accumulated net revenues of $11,572,- 
052 aieve all costs of power operations, in- 
cludii¢g interest and depreciation on the 
Feders: investment. 

“Of che $11,572,000 accumulated net reve- 
nues more than $3,000,000 has been applied 
in addition to the $10,000,000 provision for 
depreciation, as advanced repayment on the 
Government’s investment, leaving a net sur- 
plus of more than $7,500,000 over and above 
all costs and scheduled amortization of in- 
vestment. This net surplus, together with 
$5,800,000 of estimated net surplus from the 
current year’s operations will enable the Ad- 
ministration to continue to meet its full 
obligations through the reconversion period 
despite the loss of temporary war loads,” the 
Administrator said. 

“The Administration takes considerable 
pride in presenting these reports to the peo- 
ple of the United States,” Administrator 
Raver stated. “We have sought to have this 
and this audit made for several years. Ar- 
thur Andersen & Co. is regarded by financial 
and business leaders of the country as one 
of the outstanding independent firms in the 
field of accounting. For many years it has 
audited the books of companies owning more 
than half the private electric utility plant in 
the United States.” 

The Administrator said that the audit and 
pay-out reports show that operations have 
more than satisfied the Administration’s 
financial obligations tc date, and that there is 
“every reasonable prospect” for the full satis- 
faction of its total obligations in the future 
“with a reasonable margin of safety.” 

“And this can be accomplished under the 
present Bonneville basic rate structure of 
$17.50 per kilowatt-year,” he stated. 

The pay-out study was based on figures set 
up in the allocation of costs for the Bonne- 
ville Dam as determined by the Federal 
Power Commission. The allocation of costs 
for the Columbia Basin—Grand Coulee— 
project set forth in House Document No. 172, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, and from the finan- 
cial statements certified by Arthur Andersen 
& Co. in its audit for the initial operating 
period ending June 30, 1945. 

Revenues from the sale of Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee power by the Power Admin- 


is an actual scarcity of power, he said, be- 





istration under existing regulations are re- 
quired to repay (1) $58,708,309 of the esti- 
mated completed cost of $85,610,872 for Bon- 
neville Dam, (2) all of the cost of the Bonne- 
ville-Grand Coulee transmission system, rep- 
resenting a current investment of $82,486,994 
and an estimated completed investment of 
$168,332,747, and (3) $382,547,068 of the $506,- 
459,180 estimated ultimate cost of the Co- 
lumbia Basin project. The Columbia Basin 
project amount of $382,547,068 includes irri- 
gation costs to be repaid by power revenues 
and $35,519,577 for river regulation benefits 
to future downstreams hydroelectric plants. 

The Administration’s power revenues of an 
estimated $1,863,000,000 over the repayment 
period will provide 93.07 percent of the total 
funds required to repay reimbursable con- 
struction costs and operating cost, including 
interest and a reasonabl2 margin of $160,000,- 
000 for contingencies, on the Columbia River 
Basin program embracing Bonneville Dam, 
Grand Coulee Dam and irrigation works and 
the transmission system. 

The pay-out study, Administrator Raver 
said, shows that the present wholesale rates 
will fully cover the operation and mainte- 
nance expenses and that reimbursable con- 
struction costs, including replacements, allo- 
cated to power will be returned to the Treas- 
ury with interest within 50 years from the 
date that such construction costs are in- 
curred, and that construction costs allocated 
to irrigation will be returned within 50 years 
after water is first made available to each 
block of land. 

The construction costs of the Bonneville- 
Grand “Coulee transmission system and of 
the Bonneville Dam project—allocated to 
power—are to be returned within 50 years 
with interest at 2.5 percent, the approximate 
average cost of money on long-term United 
States Treasury bonds during the 11 years 
ended June 30, 1943. This is in accord with 
the findings and order of the Federal Power 
Commission. 

In addition to repaying the construction 
costs of the Columbia Basin project allocated 
to power within FO years, provision is made 
for 3 percent interest annually on the un- 
amortized balance of such costs and for re- 
payment of that portion approximately 65 
percent of the construction costs allocated to 
irrigation which exceeds the repayment abil- 
ity of the landowners. In no case are the 
costs not to be repaid, and in every Case pro- 
vision is made for interest annually on bal- 
ances of power costs remaining to be repaid. 
The subsidy to irrigation of $228,404,676 is 
in fact a contribution to the Federal Treas- 
ury in lieu of taxes. 

Dr. Raver stated that in view of the with- 
drawal to date of 300,500 acres from the proj- 
ect and the increased efficiency of earth- 
moving operations, he doubted whether the 
total subsidy required from power for irriga- 
tion would be increased beyond the original 
estimates. In case 1945 construction costs 
were actually experienced for the irrigation 
works, an additional 11 years of power sub- 
sidy would repay the $74,000,000 increase, he 
said, 

Administrator Raver asserted in comment- 
ing on the pay-out study that full considera- 
tion had been given to the cut-back in war- 
borne loads which resulted in a 500,000 kilo- 
watt reduction in sales during the latter part 
of 1945. He added that an upward trend in 
power use and revenues from Grand Coulee 
and Bonneville was certain following a 2-year 
period of adjustment to peacetime condi- 
tions. He predicted a drop from $22,990,000 
in revenue during 1945 to $13,800,000 in 1948 
and then a gradual rise to $25,500,000 an- 
nually by i953. The estimates, he said, were 
conservative and that present indications 
were that it might be necessary to revise them 
upward. Substantial demands from peace- 
time operations were already in evidence. 
Domestic consumption is moving up rapidly 
and in some areas at the present time there 














cause of the inadequacy of existing facilities 
in certain areas which had to be left “with in- 
sufficient supplies during the war years be- 
cause of construction difficulties. 





The GI’s Can’t All Be Wrong About Un- 
fair Demobilization—Just Read This 
Letter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1946 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker,.under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I quote the following letter written 
to Hon. Powers Higginbotham, mayor of 
Baton Rouge, La., from a GI still sta- 
tioned in Manila: 

Mania, P. I. 

Mr. Mayor: Those of us who have spent 
between 2 and 3 years in the Army, many 
months overseas, have wondered for some 
time if there were any common denominator 
for the continued bungling which character- 
izes the redeployment situation. Our im- 
mediate experience and our personal interest 
in the problem have brought to light a few 
facts which we would like to have you see. 
We need your help in arousing sufficient pub- 
lic opinion to get us home. For we are all 
too well aware that if demobilization is left 
in the War Department’s hands, we will waste 
additional months in the Pacific. 

Here is how the situation looks from our 
vantage point. During the early postwar 
months the War Department assured us and 
the general public that, as soon as transport 
became available, all men of two or more 
years’ service would be returned and dis- 
charged. Despite proven failures ‘o use 
available shipping during this period, Army 
authorities claimed that they were doing 
their best. But, now sufficient shipping is 
available to return all men within this cate- 
gory by the end o* February. What hap- 
pens? Although all the shipping after the 
10th of January in Manila Harbor is surplus, 
the authorities refuse to drop the points 
until February and then less than five, ac- 
cording to Lieutenant General Collins. 
Worse still, after a person does finally become 
eligible under this snail’s program, he still 
can be held overseas fo another 3 months. 

Both these turn-abouts are wholly incon- 
sistent with the earlier statements. The 
War Departme t’s record is a constant series 
of lies and unfulfilled promises. Unless you 
and the rest of the American people lend a 
hand in rectifying this confusion, we shall 
wonder if we were fighting for our freedom 
and liberties or for the greater glory of the 
War Department. If one looks behind the 
haze of Army claims, denials, and contra- 
claims one fact : tauds out: The War Depart- 
ment and its +eneral Staff desire to perpetu- 
ate as much personal power for themselves 
as the American people will tolerate. 

You are being +old at home that we are 
needed overseas because, “Our overseas forces 
would be dangerously under strength in oc- 
cupying hostile countries if all eligible men 
were returned before sufficient replacements 
arrive” (Lieutenant General Collins). Mac- 
Arthur said long ago that only 200,000 men 
would be necessary to occupy Japan. Since 
when were the Philippines, Hawaii, or the 
like hostile countries? Sounds silly doesn’t 
it? But it is with trumped-up excuses such 
as this that we, the citizen soldiers of the 
United States, are being kept in forced exile. 
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Yousee, the dangerous p:.ri of demobilization 
is that too many gencals may lose their 
jobs. And, it may b’ considered tha a good 
many men on Capito] Hill will lose their jobs 
at the same time. 

Do you know what our occupation duties 
consist of in the Philippines? Beyond wait- 
ing on each otrer we have absolutely noth- 
ing to do except keep ourselves from stag- 
nating. The Philippine people are as ca- 
pable of looking after themselves us they were 
before the war, and our being here is but a 
hindrance to their return to normal life. 

Well, there is the situation. Will you 
please lend us your help? 





The University of Texas World War Il 
Memorial Fund 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1946 


Mr. LYNDON B. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I should like to 
state that on January 26, 1946, the Ex- 
Servicemen’s League of the University of 
Texas inaugurated a campaign to raise 
$1,000,000 for a University of Texas 
World War II memoria! scholarship fund. 
It is proposed that the fund will be used 
to provide educational opportunities at 
the college level for the widows and chil- 
dren of men who lost their lives, and to 
construct a permanent addition to the 
housing facilities of the university. 

I consider this scholarship program to 
be an inspired concept of what a war 
memorial should be—an unusually vital 
and appropriate commemoration of the 
names and spirit of the men who made 
the supreme sacrifice on battle fronts 
throughout the world in order that we 
might continue to live as freemen and to 
improve, through education, our indi- 
vidual and national standards for de- 
mocracy and all things that are really 
worth while. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope this scholarship 
fund campaign at the University of Texas 
will serve as a model for war memorials 
throughout the country, and I am con- 
fident it will receive the wholehearted 
and unselfish support of all good citi- 
zens. 

I am including for printing in the 
Recorp the radio program and the very 
thoughtful and inspiring address de- 
livered by Prof. Walter T. Rolfe at the 
ceremonies on January 26, 1946, which 
launched the University of Texas Me- 
morial Scholarship Pund. The program 
and address follows: 

Announcer. Good evening, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, ve are speaking to you tonight from 
Gregory gymnasium on the campus of the 
University of Texas, where thousands of 
students of the university and veterans of 
World War II are dancing for a purpose. The 
gym tonight is the scene of a benefit dance 
sponsored by the Ex-Servicemen’s Association 
of the University of Texas—the kickoff in a 
University of Texas servicemen'’s campaign 
toward a million-dollar memorial fund. The 
past weeks have been busy ones for campus 
ex-servicemen. In addition to attending 
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classes and working at part-time jobs in the 
city of Austin, many of these veterans have 
taken time out to set into motion this mil- 
lion-dollar drive. To explain to you the or- 
ganization of the University of Texas World 
War II Memorial Scholarship Fund, Inc., 
sponsored by the Ex-Servicemen’s Association 
of the University of Texas, its objectives and 
the plans for their realization. we present to 
you at this time Walter T. Rolfe, chairman 
of the Department of Architecture at the 
University of Texas, a veteran of World War 
I, and a member of the Memorial Fund's board 
of directors. Professor Rolfe 


AppRESS OF ProressoR ROLFE 


Dr. RoipH. Ladies and gentlemen, to- 
night we begin again. This night can well 
be one long to be remembered by us here at 
this friendly party. It can be the beginning 
of an idea that will never be forgotten in this 
great countr, of ours. This is the time when 
great spiritual impulses should guide our 
thinking to a plane far above the backwash 
of war, which is gruesome and ugly. It is 
also even more fitting that this impulse shall 
have come from the men who did the fighting 
in that war—from the men and women who 
served their country through its greatest pe- 
riod of peril 

It is therefore a distinct pleasure to be 
selected to say these words here tonight and 
to help enlist your thinking, your loyalty, and 
your contributions to this idea and program. 
I say what I have to say with sincere and 
deep convictions. For the 14 months prior 
to November 1, 1945, it was my pleasure to 
serve our returning service people as co- 
ordinator of the university’s veterans’ ad- 
visory service. From that delightful experi- 
ence I came to know veterans and, I feel, 
to understand them and their desires, their 
hopes and plans. They have my respect— 
and my affection. Never have I known such 
a mature and thoughtful group of students 
at such young years. It is natural that their 
thinking should soon turn to such a program 
as I am about to relate to you. 

Purged of their small fears in the awful 
heat of mortal combat, impaled within the 
gloom of impossible fox holes, they fought, 
some died, but many thought of the things 
they wished to see done if they were allowed 
the freedom of home and country again. 
Those who came bac carry in their souls a 
hallowed memory of those who lie tonight 
beneath the regiments of little white crosses 
from Normany to Salerno, from Sicily to Iwo. 
They cannot forget the thousands of little 
crosses that might also have been had we 
been forced to invade Japan. They are glad 
to be alive, for well they know the fate of 
fortune that might have left them, too, on 
some lonely shore forever. 

They are fully conscious that in the larger 
good, the lone individual becomes another 
sailor, another marine, and another soldier. 
However, in the spirit of our democracy, no 
one of these is small, no one unimportant. 
In the tomb of any unknown soldier, in our 
Spiritual thinking, lie the hopes of a great 
people. 

Some died that others might live and, in 
the baptism of death, came a greater strength 
that binds men together with a bond as 
strong as right itself and as lasting as eter- 
nity. Men who have come back from these 
awful yet moving experiences, now pause to 
propose a fitting memorial. In their search 
for an appropriate idea or theme for this 
memorial, it became more and more apparent 
that its living qualities should be uppermost. 
This was to be no monument of stone or 
bronze alone. It should be a commemora- 
tion of the gallantry and group magnificence 
of all those who served. It should be an ap- 
preciation of those who fought and lived as 
well as a benediction for those who fought 
and gave their lives for their neighbor’s wel- 
fare. There is in this group spirit, a chal- 
lenging example to all of us who would win 
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and hold an adequate peace. We are there- 
fore here tonight to initiate this idea of a 
memorial that shall live. 


MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


The first thought of this memorial is for 
the wives and children who were left only 
a name instead of a husband and father. 
They too are entitled to a larger share of 
the fruits of peace. For them it is proposed 
that a system of scholarships be created to 
meet their needs and to offer them encour- 
agement to carry on the task that was begun 
for them. It is fitting and proper that all 
of us should extend a sincere hand to help 
our veterans do this thoughtful and lasting 
act. We surely can see that this living 
thoughtfulness has a more permanent value 
than some costly show of marble that soon 
will pall upon us all. This is what we mean 
by living commemoration. 


MEMORIAL HOUSING 


The second theme of the memorial is that 
of housing veterans while they attend the 
University. This again is a realistic yet very 
worthy plan for doing community good where 
it is most needed. The national housing 
emergency only lends emphasis to this good 
planning by the men and women who so 
recently have come back to us. 

MILLION DOLLAR FUND 

To accomplish this broad program the Ex- 
Servicemen’s Association has founded a Cor- 
poration known as the University of Texas 
World War II Memorial Scholarship Fund, 
Incorporated. The men, whose names appear 
as charter members of this corporation, have 
pledged their honor that by intent and act 
all funds given to this worthy plan shall be 
used only for these purposes just described. 
The board of regents of the university are 
the trustees for the fund, as provided by 
charter. 

The corporation proposes to secure a min- 
imum of $1,000,000 from all those who appre- 
ciate this opportunity to thank those who 
went away to do a piece of work for us and 
our country, which we could not do. This is 
indeed a small way for us to express our 
thanks for the splendid performance they 
gave in every fighting theater in the world. 
When we compare what they did with what 
they ask, the amount is indeed modest. 

Of the million-dollar fund, the first $100,- 
000 shall be set aside for scholarship pur- 
poses. The remainder shall be used for 
erecting a dormitory on the campus, of such 
design and construction as to be compar- 
able with our present high standards of 
permanent student housing. The income 
from the dormitory over and above imme- 
diately operating and maintenance budgets 


shall also accrue to the scholarship fund. 


The housing program will thus serve two 
very useful purposes at the same time.. This 
program has been approved by the board of 
regents of the university. . 

The corporation shall be limited to the 
collecting of funds for this program and such 
funds shall be deposited with and disbursed 
by the auditor of the university. No part of 
the subscriptions to the memorial shall be 
used for operating expenses or any other 
purpose. The operating expenses for the 
raising of the memorial fund shall be main- 
tained in a special account to be known as 
the World War II memorial operating fund. 
Any balance remaining in the operating 
budget on the dissolution of the corpora- 
tion shall be transferred to the memorial 
fund. 

To raise a fund of these proportions is in- 
deed no small task. It requires capital to 
operate. To date, more than $1,000 have 
been raised for this purpose, not including 
the accomplishments of this program to- 
night. The members of the corporation are 
very sure that this operations budget should 
be adequate before such an important me- 
morial plan is projected. They have been 
particularly careful to safeguard all interests 
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and the future of such a proposal. It is the 
sort of planning we appreciate from mature 
people—the sort of initiative that won our 
greatest war in such unbeliev~ble haste. 

We have come together tonight to enjoy 
ourselves once again, to share the pleasures 
of being normal people again in a world at 
peace. We have the pleasures of song and 
laughter, of dance and food. We can enjoy 
this gay throng with lessened inhibition and 
fear of the unknown that have held our 
nerves in tense restraint these many months 
just passed. The golden bars of service are 
giving way to the golden eagle of the ci- 
vilian—the kind of wings so many of you 
have waited so long to receive. This is our 
kind of a night—the kind you dreamed about 
in jungle, in tent, and fox hole—in prison 
camp. We hope no one is disappointed. 

But if pleasure alone were all, then this 
higher purpose would be lost to us. We 
could feel a lot more free, much more cheer- 
ful, if we knew this party was the beginning 
of another important plan in our first days 
of peace. We can find a greater release in 
the knowledge that we, too, have given to 
an ideal that is beyond our personal gain; 
that we have stopped these few minutes this 
unusual night to offer our humble and sim- 
ple gratitude to those who did so much more 
for us than we can ever repay. 

But tonight we can only begin. We have 
told you what this plan contains. We have 
pledged our work, our loyalty, and our sin- 
cerity. We now look to you to work with us 
in this worthy cause—to tell your fathers, 
your mothers, your friends, and any person 
who may find it in his heart to share with us 
this privilege. This plan, we believe, is as 
large as Texas and we hope that its very size 
will prove the challenge that will set the 
minds of millions of us in Texas to work. 
We want everyone to help us at least a little. 

This twofold plan is imaginative; it is 
challenging, important. By building the 
housing unit, the united income will provide 
additional help to those who deserve and 
need it. I am personally proud that these 
young citizens of the university have 
thought through this plan to this construc- 
tive conclusion. To those who may have 
some doubt about the _ straightforward 
thinking of those who have been our able 
representatives abroad, this sort of straight 
thinking is recommended. 

May these thoughts mean much to you 
and may they clearly express what is intend- 
ed to be expressed. The charter of this cor- 
poration is open to your inspection. The 
acts of this body are for you to scrutinize. 
May this program be given the broadest of 
expression and then—may the eyes of Texas 
be upon us all. 

Surely in a land that has so freely spent 
more than three hundred billions for war we 
cannot fail to find a mere million for peace— 
for our widows and children and the educa- 
tion of our youth. 





Should the OPA Be Extended? 
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Or 


HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1946 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gress will make some decision soon about 
the Office of Price Administration. 
Seeking to influence Congress by public 
pressure, the OPA is carrying on a 
gigantic propaganda drive. It seems de- 
signed to force Congress into extending 





the OPA for a year or more with blanket 
powers. 


OPA HAS POWERFUL PROPAGANDA MACHINE 


Obviously, a propaganda machine 
fueled by OPA’s $150,000,000 appropria- 
tion is well financed. With gigantic tax 
funds, plus effective use of the radio, the 
administration has propaganda weapons 
to mold most people’s opinions on infig- 
tion and prices. These weapons, like 
those of the late Nazi propaganda min- 
ister, Goebbels, would seem to be 
irresistible. , 

Accordingly, getting the inflationary 
problem fairly before the people may be- 
come almost impossible. If the admin- 
istration, to protect its political power, 
determines to mislead the people, it may 
do so successfully. 

So the road back to economic freedom 
in America may be very difficult. 

Besides the propaganda blitzkrieg, 
other devices are being used to fool the 
people on price control. Examples are 
the peacetime subsidy on coffee, the cit- 
rus fruit frameup, and the hamstringing 
of the building industry by OPA. 

Everyone wants low prices on the 
things he buys and high prices for the 
goods or labor he sells. That is human 
nature. President Truman has proposed 
higher wages and lower prices at the 
same time. Suggest to your barber, like 
I did, that he lower his prices and raise 
his wages at the same time. You will 
quickly learn how unfortunate the Presi- 
dent’s assertion was. 


OPA PROVIDES CUNNING PEOPLE RICH GAINS 


However, this kind of talk in high 
places is not fooling the rich and well- 
informed. The burden of such deception 
falls on the humble people, who place full 
faith in official utterances. 

Shrewd people have long been buying 
jewels, land, houses, stocks, paintings, 
and other tangible property. Shortages 
are increasing this desire io trade cur- 
rency for goods. But instead of permit- 
ting increased production to offset this 
demand, OPA creates new restrictions. 
These spread the decline in confidence in 
the future value of our money. Is a 
ruinous increase in the cost of living to 
result? 

It can be avoided only if President Tru- 
man will plan First, a balanced budget; 
second, instruct OPA that production of 
goods must be their paramount objective; 
and third, announce the date for the end 
of the OPA. 

These three simple acts are immediate 
leadership responsibilities. Only these 
actions promptly can prevent a smash-up 
in reconversion. - 

If these three steps are not taken 
promptly, disaster is ahead—and not too 


distant. Who says so? The history 
books. 
HISTORY OF PRICE-FIXING IS A RECORD 


OF DISASTER 


Fiat Money Inflation in France, by 
Andrew Dickson White, details a French 
price-fixing experiment that our OPA 
has paralleled to date. It ended in hun- 
ger and misery, and before it was over 
the streets ran red with the blood of the 
common people. How Nazi Germany 
Has Controlled Business, issued by the 
Brookings Institute, details price contro} 
under Hitler, That report outlines Nazi 














price-fixing policies. OPA today is its 
almost exact duplicate. 

The causes of inflation in America go 
back many years. But the battle against 
inflation thus far has been a constant 
retreat. Why? Because there is little 
understanding of this economic disease. 

WHAT CAUSES INFLATION? 


The truth about inflation and the high 
cost of living is not so easy to understand 
as propaganda slogans. But the truth 
will be a more digestible and helpful diet 
for the American people. What causes 
inflation? 

The OPA says that high prices bring 
inflation. Let us measure that claim 
against the testimony of the top admin- 
istration man on money and prices, Mar- 
riner Eccles. 

In official hearings, Mr. Eccles, Chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board, testi- 
fied: 

Inflation comes from appropriations of 
congressional or legislative bodies in excess 
of their willingness to impose taxes to pay for 
the expenditures. 


Compare that statement of what 
causes inflation with the OPA’s claim. 
Either Eccles or the OPA is deceiving us. 

Stated more simply, Mr. Eccles de- 
clares that when the Government spends 
more than the amount it collects in taxes 
it is inflating. So inflation begins with 
deficit spending. We will not remedy 
this situation until) this fact is generally 
understood. Deficit spending is the 
cause of inflation and high prices are the 
consequence, 

What does a parent do with a child who 
gets the stomach ache from eating green 
apples? Obviously the vital move is to 
stop the child from eating green apples. 
Similarly, to stop inflation, first deficit 
spending must be stopped. The admin- 
istration must balance the Budget. 

CAN THE OPA STOP PRICE RISES? 


Millions of humble citizens have been 
led by propaganda to believe that the 
OPA can stop higher prices. What are 
the facts? 

The OPA did a necessary job of war- 
time price control. The OPA was used 
to prevent sharp price rises resulting 
from short production of civilian goods. 
But the war is over. Now shortages can 
exist only if the OPA causes them by 
shackling production. There is no short- 
age in America of productive capacity. 

OPA IS NOW OPERATING AS A NARCOTIC 


The OPA does not stop price rises be- 
cause the OPA does not combat the cause 
of price rises—inflationary deficit spend- 
ing. The OPA now operates as a nar- 
cotic. A drug which conceals pain or 
othe: symptoms can deceive an ill per- 
son, and such a delusion may be fatal. 

We face the danger that the OPA may 
now similarly mislead us. Deficit-financ- 
ing goes unnoticed by the same groups 
that want the OPA continued. Thus the 
OPA already is fooling these people into 
believing price controls can evade the 
natural law of supply and demand. 

The OPA now has a further evil effect. 
A drug often stops normal healing proc- 
esses. Now the OPA is preventing nat- 
ural economic healing processes from 
keeping prices down. 

For example, ordinarily a scarcity of 
bricks results in a higher price for bricks. 
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That increase both causes many fac- 
tories to step up production and also 
slows down demand. Both the increased 
supply and decreased demand multiply 
the supply of brick. The increased sup- 
ply makes a market surplus and this con- 
dition brings prices down again. 

The OPA prevented that natural rem- 
edy from expanding brick output for 6 
months in 1945. As a direct result, 
thousands of homes for veterans were 
delayed many months. Finally OPA ad- 
justed the price, brick labor wages were 
raised, and with adequate labor the 
brick output is increasing sharply. 

IF RECKLESS SPENDING CONTINUES CAN PRICE 
FIXING STOP HIGHER PRICES? 

What is ahead if the Government con- 
tinues to create billions of dollars of ex- 
cess purchasing power, and tries to hide 
this evil by price-fixing? 

We then face one of two alternatives. 

One alternative is much higher prices, 
by black markets or official prices. In 
either case the frugal, thrifty, and trust- 
ing citizens will be systematically and 
ruthlessly cheated by their Government. 
The buying power of their savings, now 
in war bonds, insurance, and other dollar 
obligations will become smaller and 
smaller. During inflation, those who 
have invested their savings in forms of 
cash, present or future, have a uniform 
fate. They all get poor. That hap- 
pened in Germany and elsewhere. 

Already price rises from diluting our 
money is bringing distress to the humble 
people and workers generally. It is re- 
warding the cold-blooded, cunning, and 
heartless. It is destroying honesty 
among all citizens by frequently requir- 
ing black-market deals to get necessities 
of life. 

As individual economic distress be- 
comes acute, serious social disorders are 
probable. 

The President and Congress have been 
warned about this danger many times. 
But even President Truman does not 
seem to comprehend that the root evil 
is the deficit spending, and not the high 
prices that must result from more dollars 
than goods. 

IS AN AMERICAN GESTAPO AHEAD? 


The American people have not been 
told about the other alternative of con- 
tinued deficit spending. It is ruthless 
regimentation. Price fixing is crippling 
production. As plants lose money and 
close down, goods disappear from the 
market place. Then a ruthless gestapo 
is set up to cope with the shortage 
scramble to get food, clothing, and shel- 
ter. Witness the effect of the closing 
already of over 500 butter-making plants. 

The Nazis controlled inflation by 
using a gestapo. Already the OPA is 
copying the mild early methods of the 
Nazis. Ruthless gestapo methods will 
come later, unless OPA is soon elim- 
inated. 

LABORING PEOPLE ARE CHIEF VICTIMS 


Always the crushing blow of price 
control falls hardest on the working 
people and the white-collar classes. 
That is why the humble people of Amer- 
ica are so disturbed today. 

The fixed incomes and small earnings 
of teachers, public employees, and pen- 
sioners cannot stand large price rises. 
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Will the frugal financial independence 
of the great middle classes of America 
be broken and destroyed? Undoubtedly 
the communistic ¢lements in the OPA 
gleefully anticipate such a catastrophe. 
But I am likewise sure the patriotic 
Americans within the Administration do 
not want this tragedy to happen. 

President Truman and the OPA. can 
tell the people the truth—that deficit 
spending causes price rises by creating 
purchasing power in excess of produc- 
tion. They can also tell the people that 
price-fixing slows down production and 
creates the shortages that make prices 
go up. Only a balanced budget, plus a 
Government policy that encourages full 
production, will keep prices down. In 
this direction is found the only genuine 
soluticon for the high cost of living. 

Extending the OPA without such ac- 
tion puts us in the position of the opium 
smoker who knows that the habit will 
destroy him, but who lacks the courage 
to face the distress resulting from break- 
ing the habit. 

Extending the OPA withou: balar.cing 
the Budget and encouraging full pro- 
duction will make black marketeering, 
bootlegging, and thievery necessary for 
survival. It will destroy the funda- 
mental morality upon which our Chris- 
tian civilization is based. How? By 
crippling production, OPA will make le- 
gally impossible the satisfaction of 
human needs for food, clothing, and 
housing. But these needs must be met. 
Americans will satisfy them by transac- 
tions outside the law. Our curren: ex- 
periences with black markets, to say 
nothing of the prohibition era, have 
demonstrated that Americans know no 
law when their needs or appetites are 
thwarted by arbitrary governmental de- 
crees. 

Should the OPA be extended? Only 
if these three conditions are met: First, 
if Congress secures assurance of Presi- 
dent Truman of genuine cooperation in 
balancing the Budget; second, if Con- 
gress can get adequate assurance that 
the pledge Mr. Bowles made at Hart- 
ford June 15, 1945, will no longer be sim- 
ply campaign oratory for the OPA. That 
pledge declared “that OPA pricing pol- 
icy shall not stand in the way of all-out 
production of civilian goods and services 
which is the only final answer to tre- 
mendous inflationary pressures now 
threatening our economy.” And, third, 
if the extension provides for its elim- 
ination by a definite date. 

Should Congress now fail to insist on 
the restoration of free production and 
free markets quickly, it will mean that 
this generation has given up for a mess 
of temporary pottage the American 
birthright of liberty, justice, and oppor- 
tunity. 





Oregon’s Tax Economy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1946 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
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and hold an adequate peace. We are there- 
fore here tonight to initiate this idea of a 
memorial that shall live. 


MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


The first thought of this memorial is for 
the wives and children who were left only 
a name instead of a husband and father. 
They too are entitled to a larger share of 
the fruits of peace. For them it is proposed 
that a system of scholarships be created to 
meet their needs and to offer them encour- 
agement to carry on the task that was begun 
for them. It is fitting and proper that all 
of us should extend a sincere hand to help 
our veterans do this thoughtful and lasting 
act. We surely can see that this living 
thoughtfulness has a more permanent value 
than some costly show of marble that soon 
will pall upon us all. This is what we mean 
by living commemoration. 


MEMORIAL HOUSING 


The second theme of the memorial is that 
of housing veterans while they attend the 
University. This again is a realistic yet very 
worthy plan for doing community good where 
it is most needed. The national housing 
emergency only lends emphasis to this good 
planning by the men and women who so 
recently have come back to us. 


MILLION DOLLAR FUND 


To accomplish this broad program the Ex- 
Servicemen’s Association has founded a Cor- 
poration known as the University of Texas 
World War II Memorial Scholarship Fund, 
Incorporated. The men, whose names appear 
as charter members of this corporation, have 
pledged their honor that by intent and act 
all funds given to this worthy plan shall be 
used only for these purposes just described. 
The board of regents of the university are 
the trustees for the fund, as provided by 
charter. 

The corporation proposes to secure a min- 
imum of $1,000,000 from all those who appre- 
ciate this opportunity to thank those who 
went away to do a piece of work for us and 
our country, which we could not do. This is 
indeed a small way for us to express our 
thanks for the splendid performance they 
gave in every fighting theater in the world. 
When we compare what they did with what 
they ask, the amount is indeed modest. 

Of the million-dollar fund, the first $100,- 
000 shall be set aside for scholarship pur- 
poses. The remainder shall be used for 
erecting a dormitory on the campus, of such 
design and construction as to be compar- 
able with our present high standards of 
permanent student housing. The income 
from the dormitory over and above imme- 
diately operating and maintenance budgets 


shall also accrue to the scholarship fund. 


The housing program will thus serve two 
very useful purposes at the same time.. This 
program has been approved by the board of 
regents of the university. . 

The corporation shall be limited to the 
collecting of funds for this program and such 
funds shall be deposited with and disbursed 
by the auditor of the university. No part of 
the subscriptions to the memorial shall be 
used for operating expenses or any other 
purpose. The operating expenses for the 
raising of the memorial fund shall be main- 
tained in a special account to be known as 
the World War II memorial operating fund. 
Any balance remaining in the operating 
budget on the dissolution of the corpora- 
tion shall be transferred to the memorial 
fund. 

To raise a fund of these proportions is in- 
deed no small task. It requires capital to 
operate. To date, more than $1,000 have 
been raised for this purpose, not including 
the accomplishments of this program to- 
night. The members of the corporation are 
very sure that this operations budget should 
be adequate before such an important me- 
morial plan is projected. They have been 
particularly careful to safeguard all interests 
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and the future of such a proposal. It is the 
sort of planning we appreciate from mature 
people—the sort of initiative that won our 
greatest war in such unbeliev~ble haste. 

We have come together tonight to enjoy 
ourselves once again, to share the pleasures 
of being normal people again in a world at 
peace. We have the pleasures of song and 
laughter, of dance and food. We can enjoy 
this gay throng with lessened inhibition and 
fear of the unknown that have held our 
nerves in tense restraint these many months 
just passed. The golden bars of service are 
giving way to the golden eagle of the ci- 
vilian—the kind of wings so many of you 
have waited so long to receive. This is our 
kind of a night—the kind you dreamed about 
in jungle, in tent, and fox hole—in prison 
camp. We hope no one is disappointed. 

But if pleasure alone were all, then this 
higher purpose would be lost to us. We 
could feel a lot more free, much more cheer- 
ful, if we knew this party was the beginning 
of another important plan in our first days 
of peace. We can find a greater release in 
the knowledge that we, too, have given to 
an ideal that is beyond our personal gain; 
that we have stopped these few minutes this 
unusual night to offer our humble and sim- 
ple gratitude to those who did so much more 
for us than we can ever repay. 

But tonight we can only begin. We have 
told you what this plan contains. We have 
pledged our work, our loyalty, and our sin- 
cerity. We now look to you to work with us 
in this worthy cause—to tell your fathers, 
your mothers, your friends, and any person 
who may find it in his heart to share with us 
this privilege. This plan, we believe, is as 
large as Texas and we hope that; its very size 
will prove the challenge that will set the 
minds of millions of us in Texas to work. 
We want everyone to help us at least a little. 

This twofold plan is imaginative; it is 
challenging, important. By building the 
housing unit, the united income will provide 
additional help to those who deserve and 
need it. I am personally proud that these 
young citizens of the university have 
thought through this plan to this construc- 
tive conclusion. To those who may have 
some doubt about the _ straightforward 
thinking of those who have been our able 
representatives abroad, this sort of straight 
thinking is recommended. 

May these thoughts mean much to you 
and may they clearly express what is intend- 
ed to be expressed. The charter of this cor- 
poration is open to your inspection. The 
acts of this body are for you to scrutinize. 
May this program be given the broadest of 
expression and then—may the eyes of Texas 
be upon us all. 

Surely in a land that has so freely spent 
more than three hundred billions for war we 
cannot fail to find a mere million for peace— 
for our widows and children and the educa- 
tion of our youth. 





Should the OPA Be Extended? 
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Or 


HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1946 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gress will make some decision soon about 
the Office of Price Administration. 
Seeking to influence Congress by public 
pressure, the OPA is carrying on a 
gigantic propaganda drive. It seems de- 
signed to force Congress into extending 





the OPA for a year or more with blanket 
powers. 


OPA HAS POWERFUL PROPAGANDA MACHINE 


Obviously, a propaganda machine 
fueled by OPA’s $150,000,000 appropria- 
tion is well financed. With gigantic tax 
funds, plus effective use of the radio, the 
administration has propaganda weapons 
to mold most people’s opinions on infia- 
tion and prices. These weapons, like 
those of the late Nazi propaganda min- 
ister, Goebbels, would seem to be 
irresistible. : 

Accordingly, getting the inflationary 
problem fairly before the people may be- 
come almost impossible. If the admin- 
istration, to protect its political power, 
determines to mislead the people, it may 
do so successfully. 

So the road back to economic freedom 
in America may be very difficult. 

Besides the propaganda blitzkrieg, 
other devices are being used to fool the 
people on price control. Examples are 
the peacetime subsidy on coffee, the cit- 
rus fruit frameup, and the hamstringing 
of the building industry by OPA. 

Everyone wants low prices on the 
things he buys and high prices for the 
goods or labor he sells. That is human 
nature. President Truman has proposed 
higher wages and lower prices at the 
same time. Suggest to your barber, like 
I did, that he lower his prices and raise 
his wages at the same time. You will 
quickly learn how unfortunate the Presi- 
dent’s assertion was. 


OPA PROVIDES CUNNING PEOPLE RICH GAINS 


However, this kind of talk in high 
places is not fooling the rich and well- 
informed. The burden of such deception 
falls on the humble people, who place ful! 
faith in official utterances. 

Shrewd people have long been buying 
jewels, land, houses, stocks, paintings. 
and other tangible property. Shortages 
are increasing this desire to trade cur- 
rency for goods. But instead of permit- 
ting increased production to offset this 
demand, OPA creates new restrictions. 
These spread the decline in confidence in 
the future value of our money. Is a 
ruinous increase in the cost of living to 
result? 

It can be avoided only if President Tru- 
man will plan First, a balanced budget; 
second, instruct OPA that production of 
goods must be their paramount objective; 
and third, announce the date for the end 
of the OPA. 

These three simple acts are immediate 
leadership responsibilities. Only these 
actions promptly can prevent a smash-up 
in reconversion. - 

If these three steps are not taken 
promptly, disaster is ahead—and not too 


distant. Who says so? The history 
books. 
HISTORY OF PRICE-FIXING IS A RECORD 


OF DISASTER 


Fiat Money Inflation in France, by 
Andrew Dickson White, details a French 
price-fixing experiment that our OPA 
has paralleled to date. It ended in hun- 
ger and misery, and before it was over 
the streets ran red with the blood of the 
common people. How Nazi Germany 
Has Controlled Business, issued by the 
Brookings Institute, details price contro! 
under Hitler, That report outlines Nazi 











price-fixing policies. OPA today is its 
almost exact duplicate. 

The causes of inflation in America go 
back many years. “ut the battle against 
inflation thus far has been a constant 
retreat. Why? Because there is little 
understanding of this economic disease. 

WHAT CAUSES INFLATION? 


The truth about inflation and the high 
cost of living is not so easy to understand 
as propaganda slogans. But the truth 
will be a more digestible and helpful diet 
for the American people. What causes 
inflation? 

The OPA says that high prices bring 
inflation. Let us measure that claim 
against the testimony of the top admin- 
istration man on money and prices, Mar- 
riner Eccles. 

In official hearings, Mr. Eccles, Chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board, testi- 
fied: 

Inflation comes from appropriations of 
congressional or legislative bodies in excess 
of their willingness to impose taxes to pay for 
the expenditures. 


Compare that statement of what 
causes inflation with the OPA’s claim. 
Either Eccles or the OPA is deceiving us. 

Stated more simply, Mr. Eccles de- 
clares that when the Government spends 
more than the amount it collects in taxes 
it is inflating. So inflation begins with 
deficit spending. We will not remedy 
this situation unti) this fact is generally 
understood. Deficit spending is the 
cause of inflation and high prices are the 
consequence. 

What does a parent do with a child who 
gets the stomach ache from eating green 
apples? Obviously the vital move is to 
stop the child from eating green apples. 
Similarly, to stop inflation, first deficit 
spending must be stopped. The admin- 
istration must balance the Budget. 

CAN THE OPA STOP PRICE RISES? 


Millions of humble citizens have been 
led by propaganda to believe that the 
OPA can stop higher prices. What are 
the facts? 

The OPA did a necessary job of war- 
time price control. The OPA was used 
to prevent sharp price rises resulting 
from short production of civilian goods. 
But the war is over. Now shortages can 
exist only if the OPA causes them by 
shackling production. There is no short- 
age in America of productive capacity. 

OPA IS NOW OPERATING AS A NARCOTIC 


The OPA does not stop price rises be- 
cause the OPA does not combat the cause 
of price rises—inflationary deficit spend- 
ing. The OPA now operates as a nar- 
cotic. A drug which conceals pain or 
othe: symptoms can deceive an ill per- 
son, and such a delusion may be fatal. 

We face the danger that the OPA may 
now similarly mislead us. Deficit-financ- 
ing goes unnoticed by the same groups 
that want the OPA continued. Thus the 
OPA already is fooling these people into 
believing price controls can evade the 
natural law of supply and demand. 

The OPA now has a further evil effect. 
A drug often stops normal healing proc- 
esses. Now the OPA is preventing nat- 
ural economic healing processes from 
keeping prices down. 

For example, ordinarily a scarcity of 
. bricks results in a higher price for bricks. 
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That increase both causes many fac- 
tories to step up production and also 
slows down demand. Both the increased 
supply and decreased demand multiply 
the supply of brick. The increased sup- 
ply makes a market surplus and this con- 
dition brings prices down again. 

The OPA prevented that natural rem- 
edy from expanding brick output for 6 
months in 1945. As a direct result, 
thousands of homes for veterans were 
delayed many months. Finally OPA ad- 
justed the price, brick labor wages were 
raised, and with adequate labor the 
brick output is increasing sharply. 

IF RECKLESS SPENDING CONTINUES CAN PRICE 
FIXING STOP HIGHER PRICES? 

What is ahead if the Government con- 
tinues to create billions of dollars of ex- 
cess purchasing power, and tries to hide 
this evil by price-fixing? 

We then face one of two alternatives. 

One alternative is much higher prices, 
by black markets or official prices. In 
either case the frugal, thrifty, and trust- 
ing citizens will be systematically and 
ruthlessly cheated by their Government. 
The buying power of their savings, now 
in war bonds, insurance, and other dollar 
obligations will become smaller and 
smaller. During inflation, those who 
have invested their savings in forms of 
cash, present or future, have a uniform 
fate. They all get poor. That hap- 
pened in Germany and elsewhere. 

Already price rises from diluting our 
money is bringing distress to the humble 
people and workers generally. It is re- 
warding the cold-blooded, cunning, and 
heartless. It is destroying honesty 
among all citizens by frequently requir- 
ing black-market deals to get necessities 
of life. 

As individual economic distress be- 
comes acute, serious social disorders are 
probable. 

The President and Congress have been 
warned about this danger many times. 
But even President Truman does not 
seem to comprehend that the root evil 
is the deficit spending, and not the high 
prices that must result from more dollars 
than goods. 

Is AN AMERICAN GESTAPO AHEAD? 


The American people have not been 
told about the other alternative of con- 
tinued deficit spending. It is ruthless 
regimentation. Price fixing is crippling 
production. As plants lose money and 
close down, goods disappear from the 
market place. Then a ruthless gestapo 
is set up to cope with the shortage 
scramble to get food, clothing, and shel- 
ter. Witness the effect of the closing 
already of over 500 butter-making plants. 

The Nazis controlled inflation by 
using a gestapo. Already the OPA is 
copying the mild early methods of the 
Nazis. Ruthless gestapo methods will 
come later, unless OPA is soon elim- 
inated. 

LABORING PEOPLE ARE CHIEF VICTIMS 


Always the crushing blow of price 
control falls hardest on the working 
people and the white-collar classes. 
That is why the humble people of Amer- 
ica are so disturbed today. 

The fixed incomes and small earnings 
of teachers, public employees, and pen- 
sioners cannot stand large price rises. 
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Will the frugal financial independence 
of the great middle classes of America 
be broken and destroyed? Undoubtedly 
the communistic elements in the OPA 
gleefully anticipate such a catastrophe. 
But I am likewise sure the patriotic 
Americans within the Administration do 
not want this tragedy to happen. 

President Truman and the OPA. can 
tell the people the truth—that deficit 
spending causes price rises by creating 
purchasing power in excess of produc- 
tion. They can also tell the people that 
price-fixing slows down production and 
creates the shortages that make prices 
go up. Only a balanced budget, plus a 
Government policy that encourages full 
production, will keep prices down. In 
this direction is found the only genuine 
solution for the high cost of living. 

Extending the OPA without such ac- 
tion puts us in the position of the opium 
smoker who knows that the habit will 
destroy him, but who lacks the courage 
to face the distress resulting from break- 
ing the habit. 

Extending the OPA withou:r balar.cing 
the Budget and encouraging full pro- 
duction will make black marketeering, 
bootlegging, and thievery necessary for 
survival. It will destroy the funda- 
mental morality upon which our Chris- 
tian civilization is based. How? By 
crippling production, OPA will make le- 
gally impossible the satisfaction of 
human needs for food, clothing, and 
housing. But these needs must be met. 
Americans will satisfy them by transac- 
tions outside the law. Our curren ex- 
periences with black markets, to say 
nothing of the prohibition era, have 
demonstrated that Americans know no 
law when their needs or appetites are 
thwarted by arbitrary governmental de- 
crees. 

Should the OPA be extended? Only 
if these three conditions are met: First, 
if Congress secures assurance of Presi- 
dent Truman of genuine cooperation in 
balancing the Budget; second, if Con- 
gress can get adequate assurance that 
the pledge Mr. Bowles made at Hart- 
ford June 15, 1945, will no longer be sim- 
ply campaign oratory for the OPA. That 
pledge declared “that OPA pricing pol- 
icy shall not stand in the way of all-out 
production of civilian goods and services 
which is the only final answer to tre- 
mendous inflationary pressures now 
threatening our economy.” And, third, 
if the extension provides for its elim- 
ination by a definite date. 

Should Congress now fail to insist on 
the restoration of free production and 
free markets quickly, it will mean that 
this generation has given up for a mess 
of temporary pottage the American 
birthright of liberty, justice, and oppor- 
tunity. 





Oregon’s Tax Economy 
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OFr 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1946 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
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I include the following article by Tom C. 
Watson from the Sunday Journal, Port- 
land, Oreg., of December 16, 1945: 


TwIn EVILS THREATEN OREGON’S TAX ECONOMY 


(By Tom C. Watson, Multnomah County 

assessor ) 

John Stuart Mills, noted English philoso- 
pher and economist, once said: 

“History shows that great economic and 
social forces flow like a tide over communities 
only half conscious of that which is befalling 
them. 

“Wise statesmen foresee what time is thus 
bringing, and try to shape institutions and 
mold men’s thoughts in accordance with the 
change that is silently coming on. The un- 
wise are those who bring nothing construc- 
tive to the process, and who greatly imperil 
the future of mankind by leaving great ques- 
tions to be fought out between ignorant 
change on one hand, and ignorant opposition 
to change on the other.” 

The writer lays no claim to prophetic wis- 
dom, but it must be apparent to a great many 
that we are now faced with what may well 
be considered as the most critical national 
and international economic problem ever ex- 
perienced in world history. 

No matter what pattern is adopted for 
future national economy, we may well be 
assured that high taxes will prevail in spite 
of all efforts to postpone the liquidation of 
our public obligations, and let us hope that 
the people, through its own initiative and 
through our national and local lawmakers 
and administrators, will not promulgate un- 
necessary additional excessive tax burdens. 

During the reconversion period, as well as 
during normal peacetimes, most careful con- 
sideration must be given to prevent the power 
of taxation to utterly destroy the ability to 
pay. 

LOCAL TAX BURDEN UNRELATED TO INCOME 


In our State of Oregon prior to the recent 
war, and in many other States, the bulk of 
our local tax burden was not related to in- 
come. The principal source of tax revenue 
was derived from property. Property, in its 
various forms, is the foundation and source 
of all wealth and income of whatever nature. 
It naturally follows that excessive tax bur- 
dens imposed on property tends to exert a 
powerful and destructive influence on all in- 
come of both business and labor. Such a 
condition gradually breeds economic depres- 
sions and leads to eventual bankruptcy fol- 
lowed by moral and mental degeneracy of 
many of our people. 

Property taxation in Oregon in its present 
trend will soon reach a dangerous point 
approaching property confiscation unless 
other sources of public revenue can be found 
to relieve the tax pressure on property. This 
situation is further accentuated by the in- 
creasing extension of subsidies in the form 
of property-tax exemptions which are taking 
on alarming proportions. The diminishing 
quantity of taxable property in the State is 
forced to assume the additional tax burden 
shifted from nontaxable property, although 
tax-exempt property receives the same bene- 
fits and protection of governmental service 
as taxable property but at no cost to its 
owners for this service. 

Property tax exemptions have been too 
generously interpreted and too freely grant- 
ed. As a general rule, tax exemption laws in 
this state have been rather loosely drawn. 
Exemptions have not only been too freely 
granted, but the laws, in many respects, are 
lacking in specific directives in the applica- 
tion of the laws. This ambiguity leads to 
many puzzling conjectures as to where to 
draw the line between taxable and nontax- 
able properties. 

It is doubtful if many of our taxpayers 
are aware of the fact that subsidies in the 
form of tax exemptions are granted to some 
of the property of certain profit-seeking en- 
terprises that are not of an eleemosynary or 
of a public character. In Multonomah County 


alone these exemptions amount to nearly 
$2,500,000 of assessed value on the current 
property tax roll. 

While the total value of all tax-exempt 
property in Multnomah County has not yet 
been determined, it is probable that the fig- 
ure will run well over $100,000,000 in assess- 
able value, which is approximately one-fifth 
of the total assessed value in the county. 

Tax exemptions for property of the State 
and its political subdivisions are vital and 
necessary to public welfare. But there are 
two schools of thought as to what, if any, 
exemption should extend to privately owned 
property of other institutions. This is a 
matter for the people and its lawmakers to 
decide. 

The fact remains that increasing demands 
for more governmental service and increasing 
tax-exemption demands for nonpublicly 
owned property are exerting a tremendous 
tax load pressure against taxable property. 
This tendency discourages home ownership 
and industrial expansion. 

If we are to encourage new industries to 
locate in Oregon we should at least be able 
to show a fair and reasonable tax rate. 

The value o* all tax-exempt public and 
privately owned property in the State rep- 
resents a very considerable amount. There 
is no existing record of the summation of 
this value; but through an act of the 1945 
legislature, the assessor of each county of the 
State, commencing with the 1946 assessment, 
will be required to evaluate tax-exempt prop- 
erties and report the summaries annually to 
the State tax commission. It is hoped that 
these reports may provide sufficient facts to 
form a basis for future constructive legisla- 
tion without endangering public and quasi- 
public institutions. 


FEDERAL HOLDINGS VASTLY INCREASED 


Closely correlated to the subject of State 
and local tax-exempted property is the mat- 
ter of the increasing encroachments of land 
acquirements by the Federal Government 
from the States and their subdivisions 

At the present time approximately 54 per- 
cent of the land area of Oregon is federally 
owned and tax exempt 

A few of the counties receive some revenue 
from revested Oregon and California railroad 
grant lands and from war emergency hous- 
ing projects. According to reports fron gov- 
ernmental sources, more than 50 percent of 
the land area of the 11 Western States is 
owned by the United Strtes. and Federal ac- 
quisitions, exclusive of military requirements, 
are building uy at the approximate rate of 
1,000,000 acres per year 

According to a report of Septerrbe. 1944 
of an interim committee of the Seventy- 
eighth Congress appointed to make a study 
of public lands in connection with the effect 
of tax exemptions on State and local gov- 
ernment, recent acquisitions of the Federal 
Government have created fiscal problems in 
a number of the counties of Oregon Also, 
in the Portland area, shipyards and defense 
establishmentr have created problems sim- 
ilar to those created in other areas Ex- 
cerpts from the report are quoted as follows: 

“Multnomah County, Oreg.: This is the 
smallest county in area in the State. It has 
272,000 acres. About one-third of that area 
is occupied by the city of Portland and its 
immediate suburban district. In the last 
year 73,000 acres, or 27 percent of the total 
area of the county were federally owned, 
69,000 acres being forest land, and the re- 
maining being various Federal agencies. It 
was brought out that the area of the port 
of Portland has veen one of the largest de- 
velopments in the shipbuilding program; the 
Maritime Commission, the Federal Housing 
Administration, the Navy, Bonneville Ad- 
ministration have made some special ac- 
quisitions, have acquired tracts of land, not 
large in area, but among the highest valued 
land in the city of Portland and in Mult- 
nomah County. The tax loss on the prop- 


erty acquired for the air base by the Mari- 
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time Commission now amounts to over $600 .. 
000 annually in Multnomah County. 

“With reference to the question of acquisi- 
tion of lands, the cities of the State of Oregon 
have not been very greatly hurt in the lands 
taken over. However, the city of Portlang 
has been hurt and other cities can be hurt, 
in that if lands without a corporate boundary 
of the city are taken over, then the addi- 
tional burden of county taxes on that prop- 
erty will be thrown on the remaining prop- 
erty of the county and the cities will then 
have to bear an additional burden of the 
property tax. 

“The combined levies of counties, schools, 
and cities in the State of Oregon for cities 
over 2,500 population last year averaged 62 
mills. The average assessed valuation ran 
somewhere between 45 and 50 cents on the 
dollar, and it is obvious that $6.20 taxes on 
that valuation is excessive. If there is more 
thrown in that tax, there will be a practical 
limitation reached where additional taxes 
can’t be charged, and that is aside from our 
constitutional limitation. If that practical 
limitation is reached, “hen certain services 
of the Government will not be given and 
citizens will demand those services, and it is 
only reasonable to expect they will be fur- 
nished by a more centralized government, 
and it will continue the trend toward cen- 
tralization of government and take it away 
from the people where it should be.” 


BULK OF ACQUISITIONS IN WESTERN sTATES 


The bulk of all Federal acquisitions of 
jands for national purposes has been ac- 
quired in the 11 Western States. These ap- 
propriations have reached such proportions 
as to seriously reduce the tax revenue pro- 
ducing area of these States. 

The cost of government is increasing in rel- 
ative proportion to the rapidly increasing 
populations in these Western States. Conse- 
quently the gradual encroachment of Federal 
ownership of property in the area is present- 
ing a serious fiscal problem. 

The burden created by this problem should 
be shared by the other 37 States of the Union, 
and a fair distribution of the load could be 
accomplished through payments of taxes by 
the Federal Government to the States in 
which the property acquisitions have been 
made. The matter of some such relief is 
under consideration by the Congress at the 
present time. This should be given further 
impetus by the motivated interest of citizens 
and public officials. 

It is the opinion of the writer that al) prop- 
erty situated in any locality of a sovereign 
State, appropriated for any national public 
use other than for the corporate administra- 
tivs use of the Federal Government, should 
bear its fair relative share in the support of 
the local government in which it is situated. ° 

Unless our people make an organized and 
concerted effort to solve these fiscal problems 
provoked by increasing tax exemptions, prop- 
erty taxes will soon reach the danger point 
approaching property confiscation. It is high 
time that the people of our Oregon communi- 
ties should take an active interest in the 
problem here presented. 





Address Before Breen McCracken Post, 
American Legion 
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HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1946 


Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, in ac- 
cordance with my unanimous-consent 
request, which was granted, I am insert- 











ing the following remarks which I made 
on February 11, 1946, at a meeting of the 
sixth District, the American Legion, at 
the Breen McCracken Post, No. 270, 1 
North Fiftieth Street, Philadelphia, Pa.: 


I suppose it was inevitable to have been 
introduced to you as Congressman WILLIAM 
T. GranaHaN. While I am proud of the 
opportunity to serve you in the House of 
Representatives I think I should prefer to 
speak to you tonight as just Bit Grana- 
yan—legionnaire. 

Among you tonight I see a good many 
young fellows. They are the fellows who just 
polished off the minor incidents we've been 
bothered with during the last 5 years. They 
are the fellows who have taken part in the 
greatest war in history. We of World War I 
can appreciate to some extent the hardships 
you have endured. Ours was the lesser; yes, 
yours, the greatest in world’s history. 

The truth of the matter is that all war is 
tough. War is cruel and ugly. No matter 
what your job in the armed forces; no matter 
where you found yourself—stateside or cver- 
seas—war was tough for you in relation to 
your civilian status. The discipline you 
endured; the physical punishment you took; 
the long hours of watchful waiting; the days 
and months of gnawing loneliness you suf- 
fered were experienced by all men, in all wars. 
The difference was in the degrees we expe- 
rienced it—not in the things themselves 

Recognizing this, then, we can sense a spir- 
it of comradeship between men of both wars. 
We can acknowledge the relationship be- 
tween the legionnaire of yesterday, and the 
legionnaire of today. Our experiences were 
pretty much the same except they happened 
to different individuals, in different genera- 
tions, and in varying degrees. The thing 
itself ever remains the same—ugly, horrible, 
wasteful. 

There are those who take the position the 
new veteran needs an organization of his 
own. They say he needs to be the keeper 
of his own destiny. They say that we, of 
the first world war, cannot bridge the gap 
between us. They say all these things not 
really believing them because they can’t be 
true. Logic tells us they can't be true. 

Everyday in Congress I bridge that gap. In 
fact, for me, there is no gap. 

Man's problems, fundamentally are the 
same. He is hungry, tired, sick—he may be 
all of those things together, and at the 
same time, but it doesn’t make any difference 
whether he served in World War I or World 
War II. He can be just as hungry, tired, or 
sick, as those who served in either war or 
for that matter, in no war at all. The differ- 
ence lies in the degreee of his suffering. The 
treatment is invarigbly the same. 

No matter what a new organization can 
accomplish, the American Legion has already 
accomplished. No matter what problem the 
hew veteran can, and does, present, the 
American Legion is already familiar with it— 
and its treatment. Years of bitterness, 
heartache, and men’s lives have gone into 
the growth of the American Legion. Today 
it stands as a monument to the greatness of 
the American ideal: 

“For God and country; to uphold and de- 
fend the Constitution; to maintain law and 
order; to inculeate a sense of individual 
obligation to the community, State, and Na- 
tion; to combat the autocracy of both the 
classes and the masses; to make right the 
master of might; to promote peace and good 
will on earth; to safeguard and transmit to 
posterity the principles of justice, freedom, 
and democracy.” 
aa any new organization do more than 
that? 

Yes, comrades, there is a kindred spirit 
between us of the last war and those of this, 
We have all made the same identical sacri- 
fices and pretty much for the same purposes. 
We served our Nation to the best of our indi- 
vidual ability and we can face the future with 
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pride in the knowledge that we were strong, 
fearless Americans—Americans who bow be- 
fore no man; Americans who have never 
been vanquished in battle; Americans who 
stand ready to defend, again and again, the 
great principles of democracy. 

Yes; we have won wars, but what about the 
peace? 

I don’t mean peace as we have come to 
read about it in the press. I mean the indi- 
vidual peace of each man and his family. I 
mean the peace of mind and soul so precious 
to every man. I mean the peace that comes 
only from individual security, a job, medical 
care, education, and the right to free enter- 
prise. 

What about these things? How will they 
be accomplished and by whom? 

The answer to that lies in legislation which 
only you can make possible. You can make 
it possible by your desire to accomplish cer- 
tain aims. You can make it possible by look- 
ing upon me—and all elected officials—as 
your friends. I am not only willing to 
create—and endeavor to have passed—legis- 
lation beneficial to veterans—I am eager. I 
want to do it because I am one of you. I 
understand your problems and I want to 
help. 

I can’t do it without your help. I need 
your support, your energy and your power to 
make my office effective. We cannot pass our 
days in apathy toward chese problems and 
expect satisfactory results. We cannot, feel- 
ing secure in our own job, ignore the com- 
rade who has none. We cannot find satisfac- 
tion in our own health knowing our comrade 
needs care. We cannot be pleased with our 
own well-being. knowing our comrade shows 
the burning marks of war on his mind and 
body. 

We have got to be strong in unity to help 
one another. We cannot be divided in ideas 
and ideals. We cannot allow our comrades 
to foster small, ineffective organizations and 
hope to accomplish the things for which this, 
and other, wars were fought. We must go 
forth and preach the gospel of unity and one- 
ness of purpose we have got to back ourselves 
to win if this war for security of the indi- 
vidual is to mean anything more than empty 
phrases and vacant, useless lives. 

We must be living examples of man’s re- 
sponsibility to man. 

I stand ready to help you with every cunce 
of energy; every waking minute; with every 
resource at my command. I am a Legion- 
naire. Iam a veteran. I am a Congressman. 
I am your elected representative because you 
helped to make me so. I can do much on my 
own initiative. I can do more with your help. 

To me this need for helping our fellow 
man is more than just an ideal—it is a deep 
and abiding conviction that therein lies the 
salvation of all mankind. We must give to 
get. We must help each other. We must 
have faith in each other; faith in the future; 
and above all, faith in ourselves. Only with 
the deepest of faith in the motives and pur- 
poses of our fellow man can we progress. 

Tonight, right now, there are those who 
cry out in anguish for help. They are here; 
they are in foreign lands; they are every- 
where—the world over. They need us. They 
need you. They need me. We, comrade, need 
each other. I'm ready. Are you? 





Housing Crisis 
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OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1946 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in thé 
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Record, I include herewith an article 
from the February 1946 issue of the 
American Federationist, official maga- 
zine of the American Federation of La- 
bor: 

HOUSING CRISIS 

The American Federation of Labor, its 
central labor unions, building and construc- 
tion trades councils, and other affiliates in 
local communities are organized and prepared 
to give the fullest measure of cooperation to 
the industry and to the government, Fed- 
eral and local, in a concerted drive to meet 
the Nation's critical housing shortage. 

The building and construction trade unions 
of the A. F. of L. are formulating a series of 
positive programs to assure to the Nation an 
ample supply of building trades mechanics 
and ‘aborers in all classifications of skill in 
every community to build the volume of 
housing construction urgently required under 
the existing conditions. 

Fullest ccoperation is being given by our 
unions in developing and putting into effect 
apprentice-training programs to provide em- 
ployment opportunities under fair labor 
standards to returning veterans and to work- 
ers displaced from war jobs. Our unions have 
assumed their full share of responsibility in 
expediting these programs. which have al- 
ready been set up in cooperation with con- 
struction contractors under the standards 
approved by the Apprentice Training Service 
of the Department of Labor. There are to- 
day nearly 12,000 contractors who have joined 
with unions in establishing area-wide pro- 
grams in 800 communities The executive 
counsel commends the building and construc- 
tion trades cepartment for its leadership in 
this vital work 

Acute shortage of certain scarce building 
materials is the biggest barrier in the way 
of rapid expansion of home construction. 
We urge the adoption of the following emer- 
gency programs to accelerate increased home 
construction and expedite reconversion: 

1. Congressional appropriation to estab- 
lish a revolving fund for loans and special 
financial aids to building materials manu- 
facturers which would enable them to ex- 
pand production to capacity volume. Re- 
quirement of minimum wage standards as a 
condition of such financial aid 

2. Immediate action to raise the low wages 
which prevail in the manufacture of certain 
building materials to a fair standard. Pro- 
vision should be made for price adjustments 
in cases where wages have been actually cor- 
rected, but only where there is a proved need 
to modify price ceilings for this purpose. 

3. A temporary emergency prcgram of al- 
location of scarce building materials which 
would: 

(a) Assure a supply of materials for the 
essential minimum of industrial and other 
nonresidential construction, and 

(b) Direct the flow of the bulk of building 
materials into the construction of moderate- 
priced and low-rent homes under firm quality 
standards. This temporary allocation pro- 
gram should be decentralized in order to fit 
the needs of different areas and should be 
subject to quarterly revi Allocatio1 
should be terminated as as the supply 
of materials is adequate. 

Wage incomes are being generally reduced. 
Wage earners and veterans must be pro- 
tected against further increases in the cost 
of living due to the inflated cost of shelter. 
Continuation of effective rent control until 
the supply of rental dwellings is adequate 
is a vital necessity to all workers and to the 
whole Nation. 


sion 


soon 






The postwar housing emergency was ag- 
gravated but not created by the war. It is 
the outgrowth of a quarter century of failure 


to provide an adequate supply of mcderate- 
priced homes within reach of families of 
small means. 

America’s housing emergency 
met by emergency means alone. 


will not be 
We make 
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an emphatic call upon Congress: to enact 
without delay the Wagner-Ellender-Taft gen- 
eral housing bill, S. 1592, which embodies a 
long-range program for housing families of 
all incomes with the maximum reliance on 
private enterprise and local initiative. 

This bipartisan legislation contains the 
major objectives of the national housing 
policy formulated by the A. F. of L., and has 
the unqualified support of the great mass of 
wage earners. It is the only program which 
will provide the complete answer to America’s 
housing need. 

The executive council welcomes the ap- 
pointment of Wilson Wyatt as the national 
housing expediter, and his nomination as 
Administrator of the National Housing 
Agency. The A. F. of L. will give Mr. Wyatt 
fullest cooperation in every sound measure 
he undertakes to accomplish his difficult task. 
The Nation-wide drive just launched by Pres- 
ident William Green and Chairman Harry C. 
Bates of the A. F. of L. housing committee 
in 800 communities for labor’s active aid in 
earrying out local housing programs is evi- 
dence of labor’s preparedness to make a real 
contribution to the public interest. 


An Open Letter to the Congress of the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ED. V. IZAC 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1946 


Mr. IZAC. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am including an 
article appearing in the February 1946 
issue of Seapower, by Ralph A. Bard, 
president of the Navy League of the 
United States: 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 
STATES FROM RALPH A. BARD 


As president of the Navy League of the 
United States, I want to comment on Presi- 
dent Truman’s recommendations to Congress 
covering the unification of the armed serv- 
ices. While the Navy League agrees that 
coordination of the armed forces must be 
accomplished, we do not agree with the pro- 
gram as outlined by President Truman in two 
important respects. 

Although President Truman held his pres- 
ent high office and acted as Commander in 
Chief of the armed forces for but a few 
months -f the war just concluded, his pres- 
entation definitely indicates that he is well 
informed and that his conclusions as to the 
necessity for coordination are sound. How- 
ever, with all due respect to the President, 
many other nen who have served their coun- 
try loyally and with distinction have been in 
an even better position, over a longer period 
of time, to observe the operations of the 
armed forces both on land, in connection 
with their business procedures, and in the 
field, and their honest views deserve thought- 
ful and deliberate consideration before finai 
action is taken. That there is no need for 
further discussion of this most important 
subject, we do not agree. 

Speaking both for the Navy League and 
frorn my own experience as Assistant and 
Under Secretary of the Navy for 4% years 
ending July 1, 1945, I respectfully disagree 
with the President’s conclusions as to the 
best method of achieving this coordination 
in two important parts of his program. 

We believe that the top military command 
should reside in a joint chiefs of staff rather 
than in a single chief of staff; the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff should be composed of the 


Chief of Staff to the President, and the mili- 
tary heads of the Army, Navy, and Air Forces. 
We also believe that the civilian control 
of the armed forces, which, under the Presi- 
dent’s plan, would be a single Secretary of 
National Defense, should not be placed in the 
hands of one man appointed by the President, 
but that it should reside in a national secu- 
rity council composed of the Secretary of 
State, Secretary of the Army, Secretary of the 
Navy, Secretary of Air, and the Chairman of 
the National Security Resources Board, an 
agency which should be created to coordinate 
domestic and economic policies somewhat 
comparable to the War Production Board in 
the war just concluded. Either the Presi- 
dent of the United States cculd be the Chair- 
man of this National Security Council or the 
President could appoint the Chairman. 

It is our opinion that this is the type of 
control of the military forces of this country 
which fits a democracy such as ours and 
which I am convinced that majority of our 
citizens would support and prefer. 

No single individual except the President 
of the United States, who is elected and not 
appointed, has ever been in control of both 
the Atmy and the Navy in our history, and 
this autocratic power over our military forces 
in the hands of any individual, either a mili- 
tary man or a civilian Secretary not elected 
by the people but appointed by the Presi- 
dent, is not in line with our past democratic 
procedure, and such a departure from prece- 
dent is unnecessary at this time, if ever. 

We are of the opinion that the coordina- 
tion of the armed forces can be made more 
effective under the program as outlined by 
the President with these two changes. 

Decisions of greatest importance emanat- 
ing from a Joint Chiefs of Staff or a National 
Security Council will have received more 
expert consideration, with a broader view- 
point, and should be wiser than those ema- 
nating from a single Chief of Staff or a single 
Secretary of National Defense, and I am con- 
fident that such decisions will be more readily 
accepted by our citizens. This will be par- 
ticularly true if we are to have compulsory 
military service. 

It is our belief that, with these two im- 
portant changes in the plan presented by 
President Truman, a coordinated program 
acceptable to all branches of the service and 


to the great majority of our citizens can be 
worked out. 


Price Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1946 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following article 
from the February 1946 issue of .the 
American Federationist, official maga- 
zine of the American Federation of 
Labor: 

PRICE CONTROL 

America is already afflicted with a high 
spending fever—the unmistakable first symp- 
tom of inflation. The flush of false pros- 
perity can be detected not only in Wall 
Street but in every grocery store in the Na- 
tion. Prompt action is required to check the 
infection. 

Past experience has taught us that eco- 
nomic upheavals travel in the wake of wars, 
The uncontrolled boom that followed World 
War I collapsed in 1929 with a shock which 
upset the entire world’s economy. In Amier- 
ica the ensuing depression was never over- 
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come until a new war started. Our country 
must not embark upon that disastrous cycle 
again. 

Yet conditions are ripe for another eco. 
nomic spree. The American people, starved 
during the war for necessities and comforts 
which modern civilization provides, are stam. 
peding empty markets, begging for a chance 
to spend their savings in a hurry. Specula- 
tive activities and luxury spending are reach. 
ing new heights. Pressure for higher prices 
obtains powerful support from the shortages 
of supplies and materials which inevitably 
will continue for many months, until pro- 
duction for peacetime needs reaches greater 
volume. 

Under these circumstances it would be 
suicidal for our Government to drop price 
controls on June 30, when the present law 
expires. 

President Truman has asked Congress to 
extend the law for another year, until June 
30, 1947. The executive council of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor supports that rec- 
ommendation. It also urges that action be 
taken promptly because uncertainty as to 
future policy already is slowing down pro- 
duction. Business is reluctant to make ad- 
vance commitments in the dark. 

Let it be clearly understood, however, that 
the American Federation of Labor regards 
price control as a necessary evil. In normal 
times we would vigorously oppose any such 
Government interference With a free econo- 
my. Even now, controls should be exercised 
cautiously and selectively. The moment 
production of any particular article comes 
within safe ranze of meeting the demand for 
it, the OPA should remove its artificial ceil- 
ings and allow natural competitive forces to 
bring the selling price down to its natural 
level. 

The administration of price control dur- 
ing and after the war has been spotty and 
needs to be tightened up. Even with price 
control, the Government admits the cost 
of living has gone up 30 percent since 1941. 
The actual figure is closer to 50 percent, in 
our opinion, because of the devious artifices 
by which the law has been evaded and the 
public victimized. 

Despite the many obvious failures of price 
control, the American people realize how 
much worse they would have fared without 
it. They also understand how dangerous it 
would be to drop price controls now. For 
example, rent ceilings, which have been fair- 
ly successfully enforced, would burst right 
through the roof because of the acute hous- 
ing shortage. 

It has been argued that price controls can- 
not be maintained without parallel wage 
controls. The impression seems to be that 
the Government has dropped wage controls. 
This is not the case." The Government's 
policy, administered by the new Wage Sta- 
bilization Board, forbids the granting of 
wage increases which would be used as the 
basis for an employer’s demand for a higher 
price ceiling. Departures from this rule will 
be made only in exceptional hardship cases. 


Hon. J. Harry McGregor, of Ohio, Offers 
Aid to Housing Needs and Urges Stop- 
ping Exports of Critical Building Mate- 
rials 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1946 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, hous- 
ing is one of the major problems con- 











fronting us at this time. Legislation will 
soon come before the Congress covering 
this subject. I am wondering if any leg- 
islation is actually needed. Would it not 
be better to do away with some of the 
strangling rules and regulations that are 
now hindering production, construction 
and repair, so that our people can be 
given a free opportunity to carry on this 
program with a minimum of Federal 
regulations. I think we are all in agree- 
ment that housing should be made avail- 
able at the earliest possible date. 

The new national housing executive, 
Wilson Wyatt, recently made a suggestion 
that Congress enact legislation to put 
ceiling prices on all houses, old as well 
as new, and that price controls be ex- 
tended to building lots in cities as the 
means of bringing the cost of housing 
down inte line with veterans’ pocket- 
books. Another Federal official has rec- 
ommended the use of subsidies to spur 
construction. Congress will soon be 
given the opportunity to decide what 
policy they want to follow. 

Mr. Speaker, I contend that regimen- 
tation and subsidies are the stock solu- 
tions of bureaucrats to any probiem. I 
insist that we tackle this problem with 
logical vveapons and not simply allow 
more controls and more Federal spend- 
ing. The facts of the housing situation 
are well known. The cost of home build- 
ing could be materially reduced if com- 
mon sense were applied. Wartime re- 
strictions were imposed on home build- 
ing to save materials and labor. Home 
building is one of the basic hopes for 
high postwar employment, and cer- 
tainly, Mr. Speaker, the country needs 
millions of new houses. 

I am of the firm conviction that man- 
datory restrictions discourage new 
building, inflate the price of homes 
already built, and allow black market in 
housing. Federal directives and red tape 
are preventing private capital from con- 
structing new homes and from making 
necessary repairs. 

I firmly believe that private industry 
can and wil! build new houses at fair 
prices if they are not “bossed” by Wash- 
ington bureaus. What my people want is 
an opportunity to build and repair with- 
out Government interference and access 
to the materials necessary. 

Mr. Speaker, building supplies are 
critical. Such being the case, why are 
we shipping millions upon millions of 
board measure feet of lumber prefabri- 
cated houses, and other critical housing 
materials to foreign countries? Let us 
look at the record in order to prove that 
we are not doing everything possible to 
help the housing situation. Recently I 
contacted the Foreign Trade Division of 
the Bureau of the Census and asked 
them to give me figures relating to the 
export of lumber and building materials 
during the year of 1945. I find in the fig- 
ures obtained that we exported from the 
United States in 1945 the following 
amount of lumber, in round figures: 

January, 28,000,000 feet; February, 
32,000,000 feet; March, 29,000,000 feet; 
April, 26,000,000 feet; May, 30,000,000 
feet; June, 24,000,000 feet; July, 38,- 
000,000 feet; August, 44,000,000 feet; 
September, 41,000,000 feet; October, 43,- 
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000,000 feet; November, 39,000,000 feet; 
December, 49,000,000 feet. 

This represents approximately 423,- 
000,000 feet of lumber exported for the 
year of 1945. 

Under the quota set up by the present 
Civilian Production Administration, 
they are contemplating exporting 1,000,- 
000,000 feet of lumber in 1946, and, Mr. 
Speaker, definite arrangements are now 
in effect to export 225,000,000 feet of 
this lumber during the first 3 months of 
this year. 

In addition to this, we are exporting 
approximately 300,000 doors, trims, and 
so forth, per month that are necessary 
for house construction, 14,925,000 brick 
r-r month, and nearly 3,000,000 square 
feet of plaster and wallboard: also, I 
might add that we are exporting in ex- 
cess of 27,000 bath tubs and fixtures per 
month. 

Now, I firmly believe that, in all fair- 
ness, we should put the blame where it 
rightfully belongs, and I, therefore, in- 
sist that our Government immediately 
stop exporting this building material 
which is so critical in our country and 
which is so badly needed for house con- 
struction and repair work. 

In order that my colleagues may know 
where some of this lumber has been ex- 
ported, I beg to cite the record as fur- 
nished me by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, and, in order to be 
perfectly fair, I am citing figures cover- 
ing the period since VJ-day: 

To Canada there were exported from 
the United States, in October, 5,249,000 
board feet of lumber; November, 5,710,- 
000 board feet of lumber; December, 
4,539,000 board feet of lumber. 

To Cuba: October, 1,705,000 board 
feet of lumber; November, 2,053,000 
board feet of lumber; December, 1,506,- 
0CO board feet of lumber. 

To Mexico: October, 1,253,000 board 
feet of lumber; November, 892,000 board 
feet of lumber; December, 1,363,000 board 
feet of lumber. 

To United Kingdom: October, 20,247,- 
000 board feet of lumber; November, 11,- 
141,000 board feet of lumber; December, 
29,310.000 board feet of lumber. 

To the Netherlands: October, 1 10),- 
000 board feet of lumber; November, 
622,000 board feet of lumber; December, 
613,600 board feet of lumber. 

To Palestine and Trans-Jordan: Oc- 
tober, 3,898,000 board feet of lumber; 
November, 2,795,000 board feet of lumber. 

in addition to this, may I call your 
attention to the fact that in October 1945 
we shipped 1,159,462 square feet of plas- 
ter and wallboard to France, and in No- 
vember 1,471,928 square feet cf plaster 
and wallboard. 

Mr. Speaker, I think this program of 
exporting is seriously affecting the entire 
building program within the United 
States, and especially affecting our vet- 
erans in their efforts to secure homes 
upon their return from service overseas. 

I do not deny that we have a greater 
demand for housing material than we 
have the supply, but it certainly seems 
ridiculous to me that we continue to re- 
duce that supply by this large program 
of export. I think this administration 
should take immediate action and, be- 
fore coming to Congress and suggesting 
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a continuation of bureaucratic control, 
it should stop the exportation of lumber 
and other building materials. We want 
to truthfully say we are leaving no stone 
unturned in our endeavors to solve the 
housing problem. Let us give some defi- 
nite consideration to our people here at 
home. 





What Price Strikes? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1946 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Kansas City Labor Bulletin is the official 
weekly publication of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor local unions in the 
greater Kansas City area. 

In the issue of February 8, 1946, the 
editor, George J. Harrison, points with 
pride to the fact that A. F. of L. unions 
have succeeded in obtaining benefits for 
their members with a very few strikes, 
and that they have kept their demands 
within such a range that wage hikes 
would not require price hikes. He ob- 
serves that when wage demands are such 
that price ceilings must be lifted the 
workers obtain no real gain, but in fact 
sustain a serious loss. 

In the same editorial column Mr. Har- 
rison presented the following: 

WHAT DOES A STRIKE COST? 


Some strikes are unavoidable because 
management refuses to bargain in gocd faith. 
The AFL maintains, however, that a strike 
should be the last resort, used only after 
genuine efforts at collective bargaining, con- 
cililation, and arbitration have failed. The 
reason for this is clear. Count the cost of a 
strike to the workers: 

Suppose the workers are earning an aver- 
age wage of $1 per hour. The company offers 
an increase of 12 cents to $1.12, but the ynion 
turns down thr offer because they think a 
Government board may give them more. 
They go on strike and stay out for 8 weeks 
Each worker loses an average of $358 (pay 
for 8 weeks of 40 hours at $1.12 an hour). 
At the end of that time the Government 
board awards 18 cents, 6 cents more than the 
company offered. The company accepts the 
award and grants 18 cents, but it will take 
the workers nearly 3 years’ work before this 
extra 6 cents will amount to enough to 
repay their loss. If, as seems more likely, 
the company refuses to accept the award 
and gives only 3 cents more (15 cents in all), 
then it will take the workers nearly 6 years 
of work before their extra 3 cents per hour 
will add up to the amount they lost by the 
strike, if the extra 3 cents per hour will add 
up to the amount they lost by the strike. If 
the extra 3 cents or 6 cents breaks a price 
ceiling, workers may take losses they Can 
never regain. 

If, on the other hand, the workers had 
avoided the strike and used every means to 
build up a sound relationship of gocd will 
between their union and the company, and 
both sides had turned their attention to 
getting out production, they could have 
gained much more than the extra 3 cents 
or 6 cents in further wage increases. They 
could have saved their strike loss and won 
public good will by turning out the products 
other pecple were waiting to buy. That is 
why responsible AFL leaders bargain in good 
faith and make every effort to avoid strikes. 
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The sound, logical, common sense of 
this editorial should appeal to the rea- 
soning of every member of organized 
labor in every instance where wage ques- 
tions are discussed. 

With such a labor philosophy prevail- 
ing, is it any wonder that in Kansas, 
American Federation of Labor unions 
are able to point to their record of no 
major strikes either during the war or 
since VJ-day? It is a record of labor- 
management harmony unsurpassed in 
any of the other States. 





Samples of CIO Leadership 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1946 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, Walter 
Reuther, leader of the General Motors 
strike, and his brother, Victor Reuther, 
once went on a tour of social engineering 
in Europe. This was in 1933. They liked 
the Communist set-up in Russia so well 
that they spent 16 months working in a 
Communist factory in Gorske in order 
to orient themselves in the industrial 
system of Russia. They returned to the 
United States in 1935 and were leaders 
in the Michigan sit-down strikes of 1937. 

The Reuther brothers were Socialists 
before they went on their tour of Europe. 
Today they condemn the American way 
of life and our free enterprise system. 
Victor Reuther in an article in Common 
Sense magazine says: 

Private ownership of monopolistic in- 
dustries (General Motors) must be replaced 
by forms of social ownership such as TVA 


and cooperatives, all fundamentally demo- 
cratic in character. 


This quote, coupled with their Social- 
ist background and their Communist in- 
doctrination while in Russia, gives the 
key to the Reuther brothers’ program 
for the future of American industry. Is 
that the road we want to travel? 

Mr. Speaker, in connection with my 
statements concerning the Reuther 
brothers as leaders of the CIO, and to 
show how‘ ruthless and inaccurate the 
CIO leaders are in their publicity pro- 
gram, how they distort facts in an effort 
to further their power, I include as a part 
of my remarks the following article by 
Frank Kent, taken from the Washing- 
ton Evening Star of February 13, 1946: 
THe GREAT GAME OF POLITICS—WRITER SAyYs 

CIO’s ATTITUDE PREVENTS REASONABLE AC- 

CEPTANCE OF CLAIMS 

(By Frank R. Kent) 

It does seem that since the inauguration 
8 months ago of the calculated effort to force 
submission of both industry and Govern- 
ment to its demands, the character of the 
CIO arguments, the absurdity of its accusa- 
tions and the general quality of its propa- 
ganda would make it impossible for reason- 
ably sensible persons to accept its claims or 
support its position. 

True, the CIO has great publicity advan- 
tages over the other side, but the stuff it has 
been putting out recently is so largely phony 
and unfounded that, however palatable it 
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may be to the gullible masses, it is difficult 
to understand how it can fail to revolt any 
fairly informed person. The truth is that 
in its controversy with the General Motors 
and the United States Steel, the CIO has 
utilized its superior propaganda position to 
consistently distort the facts and misrepre- 
sent its opponents. 


DISTORTION OF FACTS CHARGED 


Normally that would seem a serious charge 
against any organization. It is not a serious 
charge against the CIO because there isn't 
even a pretense of being accurate or fair 
about its propaganda or about its propagand- 
ists. They are unconcealedly determined to 
present the best case for themselves and the 
worst for industry with which they possibly 
can get by, regardless of the facts. 

With an easier and less costly access to the 
channels of communication, it is their shame- 
less practice not only to denounce as false 
everything the other side puts out but to 
repeat their own false statements after they 
have been disproved. Unencumbered by 
ethics or standards, the CIO propagandists 
regard that as a perfectly sound policy and 
are rather contemptuous at the failure of in- 
dustry to operate along the same lines. 


EXAMPLES ARE PLENTIFUL 


Examples of CIO distortion are plentiful. 
In the General Motors strikes the basic 
charge was that there is an “organized plot” 
upon the part of the automobile industry to 
“destroy organized labor.” Over and over 
this was repeated. And then Ford and 
Chrysier signed up and settled with the 
union, leaving General Motors to fight alone. 

This seemed the complete answer to the 
“plot” charge, but it has not prevented it from 
being repeated and repeated again and again. 
A second example is the charge that United 
States Steel would receive under the existing 
tax law a huge refund as a result of the shut- 
down. ; 

United States Stee] promptly answered that 
it would receive no refund at all, quoting the 
law and citing figures. Completely ignoring 
the figures and the reply, the CIO merely re- 
peats the charge. 


CIO ALTERS ATTITUDE 


Another striking example is the CIO atti- 
tude toward the President. When Mr. Tru- 
man first made his fact-finding proposal 
Philip Murray and his publicity machine de- 
nounced it as a “vicious betrayal of labor.” 
But when Mr. Truman’s Fact-Finding Board 
recommended an 18-percent increase and Mr. 
Truman approved, Mr. Murray and his aides 
eagerly lined up behind the President and 
have been berating the company for “defying 
the Government.” 

If Mr. Truman had not created his Fact- 
Finding Board and endorsed the 18-percent 
increase (which is more than they expected 
to get when they started their strike), it is 
conceded the union would have no chance at 
all of getting any large increase either in this 
or the steel strike. 

Yet a few days ago Mr.- Thomas, of the 
CIO Automobile Workers’ Union, went before 
a Senate committee, denounced Members of 
Congress as “old fuddy duddies,” and branded 
Mr. Truman, who saved his union from de- 
feat, as “weak.” This is a sample of union 
gratitude which politicians of both parties 
might well take to heart. 


LEADERS IGNORE CHARGES 


Also, though the language of its contracts 
with the General Motors and United States 
Steel do not permit of even a reasonable doubt 
that both strikes violate the existing con- 
tracts, the CIO leaders blithely ignore the 
charge and continue to assert that the com- 
panies, acting in bad faith, are out to “de- 
stroy organized labor.” 

Actually, there is not on record any cam- 
paign publicity of such consistent disregard 
for the truth and such wholehearted mis- 
representation of the situation. The appeal 





is entirely to the emotions, through sensa- 
tional allegations which are continued with 
vnabated enthusiasm long after they have 
been refuted. 

Through the intervention on their pbe- 
half of Presicent Truman (whose help they 
accept, but whom they still ungratefully 
berate) the CIO has averted defeat. The 
ultimate outcome, of course, will be a gain 
in wages for the workers, increased prices 
for the companies, with the public paying 
the bill and inflation brought a little closer. 
But the methods and manners of the CIO 
leadership, as revealed in these strikes, can 
hardly fail to damage it in public esteem— 
and in political circles. 

General confidence, never very high, has 
been lessened in the intelligence and charac- 
ter of the labor leadership. And the tol- 
erance of the great unorganized majority has 
been worn a little thinner. 





Maximum Employment 
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HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 15 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, in view 
of the fact that those who opposed the 
full employment bill from the time it was 
first introduced are now attempting to 
misconstrue and misinterpret the final 
legislation, I should like to call the at- 
tention of the Senate to an editorial en- 
titled “‘As a Starter,” which appeared in 
the Nashville Tennesseean on February 6. 

This editorial states that the full em- 
ployment act is “an important pioneer. 
ing advance and as such should be ac- 
cepted as a beginning which can be im- 
proved in the light of experience.” The 
editorial also points out that the final 
legislation “is far better than the sickly 
thing concocted by the House reaction- 
aries.” 

Let me also quote the following state- 
ment from the editorial: 

Under a liberal President and a responsible 
Congress the substitute bill can be made a 
means to achieve an expanding prosperous 
economy. Under a conservative President 
and a recalcitrant National Legislature, the 
strongest measure possible could be reduced 
to a mere front behind which the majority 
could chant a pious belief in full employ- 
ment while doing nothing. It all depends 


upon the zeal and faith of those who ad- 
minister the act. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial from the Nash- 
ville Tennesseean, to which I have just 
referred, be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorb. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

AS A STARTER 

After a month of conferring, the joint Sen- 
ate-House committee on the full employ- 
ment bill has agreed on a compromise which 
will probably be enacted into law and signed 
by the President. While it is far from the 
formula proposed by President Roosevelt, en- 
Gorsed at the polls in the national elections 
of 1944, and recommended by President Tru- 
man, it will represent an important pioneer- 
ing advance and as such should be accepted 
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as a beginning which can be improved in the 
light of experience. 

“The compromise measure makes it the 
Government's responsibility to promote max- 
imvm employment, production, and pur- 


cuasing power. It sets up a permanent 
board of specialists in economics who will 
aid the President in preparing an annual 
report showing trends in employment, pro- 
duction, and consumption and carrying the 
President’s recommendations for strengthen- 
ing the economy. 

Though the measure does not mention full 
employment, it would not prevent the Pres- 
ident from setting that as his goal in sub- 
mitting his recommendations. And though 
nothing is said about an annual budget of 
production and employment, the conference 
bill would not make it impossible for the 
President to make his recommendations in 
the form of such a budget. 

The original bill provided nothing more 
than a statement of economic objectives, ma- 
chinery for annual and quartely factual 
summaries of the condition of our economic 
health, and a mandate for Congress and the 
President to consider what immediate steps, 
if any, were necessary to keep the national 
economy in good health. The conference 
bill weakens but does not destroy the state- 
ment of economic objectives. It creates a 
board which is expected to inquire into the 
economic facts of life less thoroughly than 
the budget board set up under the Senate 
bill, but it does leave the way open through 
later legislative action to make this agency 
a most thorough research body when time, 
experience, and a better knowledge of politi- 
cal economy among our Congressmen point 
the way. 

Under a liberal President and a responsible 
Congress the substitute bill can be made a 
means to achieve an expanding, prosperous 
economy. Under a conservative President 
and a recalcitrant National Legislature, the 
strongest measure possible could be reduced 
to a mere front behind which the majority 
could chant a pious belief in full employ- 
ment while doing nothing. It all depends 
upon the zeal and faith of those who admin- 
ister the act. 

In the face of serious unemployment, no 
acministration or congressional majority can 
pursue a do-nothing policy and survive. The 
unhappy fate of the Hoover regime is a re- 
minder. Henceforth, no administration 
which fails to take precautions to prevent a 
break-down in the national economic health 
can long survive. The American people take 
no stock in economic Calvinism. They be- 
lieve that the economic cycle can be fore- 
stalled, that millions are not foreordained 
and predestined to unemployment and in- 
security, that the commitments of science 
and religion hold the promise of a real econ- 
omy of abundance. 

The half-a-loaf substitute full employ- 
ment bill makes it possible to take pre- 
ventive steps against economic crises. Thus 
far we have lacked the information on pro- 
duction, consumer demand, and the labor 
supply to diagnose our economic health. 
Risks of free enterprise have been grave be- 
c. use of guesses in the dark about the market. 
Thousands upon thousands of business 
failures anuually may be attributed to ig- 
horance of the nature and strength of con- 
sumer demand, the national stock of goods, 
production plans, and other fundamental 
economic data. For many years we have 
needed a national agency constantly collect- 
ing, studying, and interpreting such data. 
The research staff to be established will per- 
iorm this all-important work, which of itself 
will remove many of the unnecessary risks 
which have weighted the neck of free enter- 
prise. 

The bill also makes it incumbent on the 
Government to use its vast powers in the 
Federal Reserve System, the Security and 
Exchange Commission, the Reconstruction 


Finance Corporation, the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and the revitalized Commerce Depart- 
ment to achieve the goals of maximum pro- 
duction, employment, and consumption. Be- 
yond that lies a budget of public works held 
in the reserve which the President and Con- 
gress can call upon. 

If the bill is not what had been hoped for, 
it is far better than the sickly thing con- 
cocted by the House reactionaries. Let it be 
translated into action without further delay. 
If the program has merit, the deficiencies 
will be supplied. 





Lincoln Day Address by Hon. Alexander 
Wiley, of Wisconsin 
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HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 15 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
entitled “Abraham Lincoln and the New 
Emancipation,” delivered by me at a 
banquet given by the Lincoln Club, at 
Louisville, Ky., on February 12, 1946. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND THE NEW 
EMANCIPATION 


I am glad to be here in Louisville and in 
Kentucky in the midst of thoroughbred Re- 
publicans. 

Yours is a city and a State with Which every 
American schoolboy and schoolgirl is ac- 
quainted. Your commonwealth and your city 
are parts of the woof and the warp of this 
great Nation. 

The very mention of Kentucky brings be- 
fore us the panorama of the Nation’s west- 
ward march. It is the pioneer land of Daniel 
Boone. Though known as the Blue Grass 
State, it is divided in sections which differ 
sharply in geography, culture. economics, and 
activity. One Kentucky Methodist preacher 
is reported as saying, “Heaven is a Kentucky 
of a place.” 

Your city of Louisville blends the commerce 
and the industry of a northern city with a 
southern city’s enjoyment of living. It speaks 
to us who live outside your borders in terms 
of prosperity, the Kentucky Derby; a city of 
beautiful homes, churches, and schools; the 
city where John James Audubon lived; a city 
of stalwart men and beautiful women. 

It has been my privilege to know both of 
your Senators, Senator BarKLEey and Senator 
STANFILL. In the brief time I have known 
your junior Senator, I have become very fond 
of him. He is a man of fine character and 
ability, who is interested not only in the eco- 
nomics and poliitcs of better government, but 
in the spiritual things of life. In the short 
time that he has been in the Senate, he has 
made many friends and is doing good work. 
Your senicr Senator, though of different po- 
litical faith, I have admired for his ability 
and energy. 

Your former Senator, now Congressman 
JouN M. Rossion, is a Lincoln type of a fei- 
low. For hours he can entertain you with 
the stories and sayings of Lincoln. 


THE OCCASION FOR OUR MEETING 


Yes; I am very happy to be with you this 
evening to commemorate the one hundred 
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and thirly-scventh birthday of one of Ken- 
tucky’s sons—one of humanity's truly great 
men. 

“The Lord must love the common people; 
He made so many of them.” 

As you so well Know, my friends, these are 
the homespun words of the sixteenth Presi- 
dent of the United States, Abraham Lincoln. 
He spoke of the common men—the builders 
of America, the sustainers of America—the 
men of thrift, of industry, and conviction. 
Here in America there is no caste system, 
no classes, but every man here is a king in 
his own right. 

Tke Lord must have loved Abe Lincoln 
just as the Lord loves common folks. For 
Abe Lincoln was of the stuff of common 
folks. He lived and died for common folks. 
He lived and died to set them free and keep 
them free and united. 

The Lord must have k.ved Abe Lincoln, 
for He made this lowly backwoodsman ade- 
quate to meet the greatest challenge ever 
faced by his Nation—the challenge of union 
or division. 

On February 12, 1809, he was born in a 
log cabin over in Hodgenville, in your fair 
State. Self-taught, schooled in the univer- 
sity of hard knocks, he became a rvil splitter, 
a storekeeper, a country lawyer. At last he 
rose to the highest office of the Republic— 
the Presidency. In that office he did his 
noblest work. In that office he made the 
supreme sacrifice. 


THE REASON FOR THIS CELEBRATION 


Why do we celebrate the birthday of this 
humble, homely man in this and every year? 

This celebration is no empty symbol. It is 
no meaningless gesture, no mere formality. 

We celebrate Abe Lincoln’ birthday in 
order that we of this generation may, in his 
words, “dedicate ourselves to the unfinished 
work which lies before us.” It is the work of 
securing justice for the common man, the 
work of maintaining and strengthening the 
Rerublic and building a better world. 

We celebrate Lincoln’s birthday in order 
that we may emancipate ourselves anew from 
the forces of bondage which rise in every 
generation to chain us as individuals and as 
a nation. 

We celebrate his birthday so as to bring 
about the new emancipation—the emancipa- 
tion of ourselves as individuals from hate 
and bigotry. from doubt and fear, from worry 
and inadequacy; the emancipation of our 
Nation from strife and subjection to selfish 
interests. 


EMANCIPATION OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


"ellow citizens, let us see a few of the per- 
scnal lessons which Abe Lincoln taught us 
and which we may use in our own individual 
lives. 

1 He taught us love of the Republic. 

This was Lincoln's great love—the love of 
the soil which bore him, of the freedoms 
which gave him opportunity. Lincoln re- 
spected his responsibilities and obligations 
as a citizen and as a leader under the Re- 
public. He approached public office as a 
servant of the people and not as their master. 
He sought to husband the spiritual and mate- 
rial resources of the people rather than to 
squander tiem as a prodigal. He knew that 
he was but the trustee of the great values 
which future generations would enjoy. And 
he wanted to pass those values to them vital 
and unimpaired. 

He wanted to make sure that, in his cwn 
words: 

“This Nation under God shall have a new 
birth of freedom, and that government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people 
shall not perish from the earth.” 

This, then, is the first of Lincoln’s great 
loves—the love of the Republic. She needs 
our love and attention today. 

But his heart was warm enough to hold 
many pure loves, and another of them was 
the love of motherhood. 
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You remember his devoted words: 

“All that I am and all that I ever hope to 
be I owe to my sainted mother.” 

We've seen Lincoln's love of the Republic, 
his love of motherhood; now let us see more 
of his lessons for us. Lik: him, we know 
life has meaning. We want to learn 

Next, he taught us the value of humor. 
Who among us could forget his fame as a 
spinner of wholesome, rib-tickling yarns? 

He used humor—to relax men, to refresh 
men, to save them from the iron grip of taut 
nerves and high tension. We, ourselves, can 
use humor today--to emancipate ourselves 
from these old chains of nerves and tension. 

A fourth lesson from Lincoln’s life is that 
he used prayer effectively. He said: 

“I have often been driven to my knees in 
prayer in the conviction that there was no 
other place to go.” 

Yes; Abe Lincoln communed with his Maker 
and gained strength from his Maker. He 
knew thut God is greater than any of our 
problems and could help us to solve our prob- 
lems. Like the darky he knew “Lord, there 
is nothing you and me can’t handle.” 

And so, Abe Lincoln taught us another 
lesson, a fifth lesson: How to meet defects 
and overcome them. What disappointments 
he had, what failures, what tragedies, and 
how he overcame them by faith and work. 
He said: “I'll study and prepare and be ready 
when the opportunity comes.” 

His beloved mother, Nancy Hanks, died 
when he was but 9. His sweetheart, Ann 
Rutledge, was taken from him, too. He en- 
tered business, failed, and spent 17 years 
paying up the debts of a worthless partner. 
He tried to get an appointment to the United 
States Land Office but failed. He ran for 
the Senate and failed. He was a candidate 
for the Vice Presidency but was defeated. He 
lost out in a race for the Senate to Stephen 
Douglas 

When at last he became President, the 
South seceded. A dreadful Civil War came. 
The Union forces suffered defeat after defeat. 
Voices such as Horace Greeley’s called to him 
to let the South go. 

But Abraham Lincoln persevered. He 
would not sacrifice his principles. He would 
not down. He came smiling through and 
the Republic was saved. 

What would have happened had he listened 
to the siren voices of the Greeleys of his day 
had he allowed the South to secede? Ours 
would have been not one Nation, but many 
nations—quarreling, jealous, hating one an- 
other. Our continent would have been an- 
other Europe, torn by the endless feuds of 
national States. 

How fortunate it was that God raised up 
Abraham Lincoln, this man of vision; and 
that the divided situation which I have just 
pictured did not come to pass. The Union 
was preserved. You remember the words of 
the Bible, “Without vision the people per- 
ish.” Abraham Lincoln had vision, there- 
Tore, the Republic stands. 

These lessons add up to greatness. What 
finer lessons could you and I learn from any 
mortal—love of the Republic, love of moth- 
erhood, use of humor, use of prayer, and 
faith that could not be licked, that could 
move mountains. Abe was a growing soul. 
Life to him was 1 garden for the soul of 
man to grow in. 


EMANCIPATION AS A NATION 


But, my friends, I have said that from 
Abe Lincoln we can gain inspiration also 
for our new emancipation as a Nation. How? 

Well, just listen to Abe Lincoln telling us 
what the attitude of labor should be today. 
I quote: 

“The strongest bond of sympathy outside 
the family relation should be the one unit- 
ing all working people: nor should this lead 
to a war upon property or the owner of 
property. Let not him who is houseless pull 
down the house of another, but let him labor 
diligently and build one for himself; thus 
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by example assuring himself, his own will be 
safe from violence when built.” 

Hear what Abe Lincoln tells us today 
about the role of Government. I quote: 

“The legitimate object of government is to 
do for a :ommunity of } ;ople whatever they 
need to have done, but cannot do at all, or 
cannot do so well in their separate or indi- 
vidual capacities. In all that people can in- 
dividually do for themselves, the government 
ought not to interfere.” 

Now, let Lincoln speak to us on our rela- 
tions with our former foes and our care of 
our ex-servicemen: 

“With malice toward none, with charity 
for all, with a firmness in the right as God 
gives us to see the right, let us strive on to 
finish the work we are in, to bind up the 
Nation’s wounds, to care for him who shall 
have borne the battle, for his widow and his 
orphan, to do all which may achieve and 
cherish a just and lasting peace among our- 
selves and with all nations.” 

But there are so many other great 
thoug) ts of Lincoln which have dynamic 
meaning to us today. Listen to these, good 
friends, on how we may triumph over our 
difficulties: 

“Intelligence, patriotism, Christianity, and 
a firm reliance on Him who has never yet 
forsaken this favored land are still competent 
to adjust in the best way all our present 
difficulty.” 

It was Abe Lincoln, too, who told us of 
the need for national unity. He said: 

“A house divided against itself cannot 
stand.” 

It was Abe Lincoln who told us how to 
face great new challenges, such as those of 
the atomic age. He said: 

“The dogmas of the quiet past are inade- 
quate to the stormy present. The occasion 
is piled high with difficulty, and we must 
rise with the occasion. As our case is new, 
so we must think anew and act anew. We 
must disenthrall ourselves, and then we shall 
save our country.” 

Yes; it was Lincoln, too, who taught us to 
respect the traditions of the past while mov- 
ing ahead in progress. Here are his words: 

“I do not mean to say that we are bound 
to follow implicitly in whatever our fathers 
did. To do so would be to discard all the 
lights of current experience, to reject all 
progress, all improvement. What I do say 
is that if we would supplant the opinions 
and policy of qur fathers in any case, we 
should do so upon evidence so conclusive, 
and argument so clear, that even their great 
authority, fairly considered and weighed, 
cannot stand.” 

And so, my friends, we have visited with 


the Great Emancipator—in his thoughts and’ 


words and spirit. Let us take a few moments 
and apply the same to the challenges of the 
President. 


BUILDING A BETTER WORLD 


One of the responsibilities which I have 
stated are upon us is that of building a better 
world. It is a responsibility which Lincoln 
carried on so well but which we of this 
generation, in this atomic age, must advance 
still further. 

It is my belief that every American might 
well in his own mind prepare a statement 
of his creed for a better world. 

Let me present to you a few points in 
what constitutes my own creed for a better 
world. 

I believe that the United Nations Organi- 
zation will be a success and will be adequate 
to its responsibilities if the peoples of earth 
follow the injunction of Lincoln and dis- 
enthrall themselves. Disenthrall themselves 
from what, you ask? From limited man- 
made views, from international lust for 
power, from international rivalries—eco- 
nomic and political. 

Individually, and as a Nation, it is well for 
us to remember the song of Solomon, wherein 
it is written: 



































































“Take (from) us, the little foxes, that spoil 
the vines, for our vines have tender grapes” 
These ancient words are particularly appli- 
cable today to international relations. The 
“little foxes” of and fear 
at home and abroad, are gnawing at th. 
infant vines, and devouring the embryonic 
grapes of international relationship. The 
snarls of recrimination can be heard in the 
air. Let us hope that these differences are 
coming out in the open to be eliminated anq 
that the United Nations Organization wi) 
become effective. 
Lincoln said, “As our case is new, so we 
must think anew and act anew.” This calls 
for putting first things first. It calls for 
keeping our perspective and not magnifying 
the molehills of international difference 
into mountains. We must be patient. We 
must remember that we are dealing for all 
time to come. We must consider issues from 
the other nations’ point of view. There are 
many things that unite us. But on those 
things that would divide us, we must seek to 
find a common ground for adjustment. Yes, 
we must iron out disagreements in a rational 
manner. As individuals, so with nations, let 
us develop poise, not poison, within our- 
selves—humility, not bravado—trestraint, not 
rashness. 
We know that the mere signing of treaties 
or international agreements will be of no 
effect unless there is back of the contracting 
parties the will, the intent, the purpose, and 
the faith to fulfill those agreements. We 
must not lose our hope and our faith for a 
just and lasting peace. 
In Lincoln’s words, “the occasion is piled 
high with difficulties.” The carnage of World 
War IJ stares us all in the face. The threat 
of the atomic bomb and rocket warfare hangs 
over mankind. The world’s need is for world 
understanding. (And never before was there 
such a need.) This should spur the nations 
to a demonstration of their adequacy. 
America, as the most blessed Nation on 
earth, has the responsibility of being a good 
samaritan, helping the world, so it can again 
become competent to help itself. The road 
ahead is no easy road. It is filled with dif- 
ficulties—yes; even road blocks—which must 
be removed. America must not be divided 
in this great adventure. Like Lincoln, we 
must rise with the occasion. 


BUILDING A BETTER AMERICA 

The international house of nations must 
not be divided, and America’s own house 
must not be divided, in order that we may 
successfully meet the problems of the 
stormy present. The great need of America 
today is for full production. Without such 
full production, such uninterrupted produc- 
tion, this Nation may be in for ruinous in- 
flation. If this takes place, we will not be 
able to pay with sound money the interest 
on our $300,000,000,000 national debt. We 
will not be able to fulfill our internationa! 
responsibilities for relief and foreign trade 

Americans must unite to gain full and 
uninterrupted production. The epidemic ol 
strikes must be halted for the good of the 
general public, for the good of labor, and for 
the good of management. But how are we 
going to do all this? 

I have proposed on the floor of the Senate 
a 10-point program designed to get full pro- 
duction now. May I read to you the items 
of this program? 

1. Reevaluate tle entire Wagner Act. That 
act obviously filled a certain need in bygone 
years, but it is hopelessly obsolete and even 
harmful today to the best ‘“terests of the 
American people, including labor. It is 4 
segmental act, designed for only one seg- 
ment of our population. It must be revised 
in the interest of the public welfare. We 
have legislated segment-wild. We have made 
legislation for this segment and that seg- 
ment. But one great over-all segment has 
not been regarded, and that is the public. 








Now, if we have any vision, we are going 
to see to it that the public is not disregarded. 
2. Immediately enact legislation to have 
machinery for compulsory arbitration so as 
to protect the public interest in the case of 
utilities and Nation-wide industries. 

3. Establish the policy of having represent- 
atives of the public participate in every 
labor-management conference. 

4. Enact uny necessary clarifications of the 
draft law so as to insure full protection of 
the reemployment rights of veterans. 

5. Insure full protection by law enforce- 
ment officers to all veterans and others who 
want to take up jobs vacated by strikers. 

6. Establish the legal responsibility of 
unions for all violations of contract in the 
form of wildcat strikes, and so forth. 

7. Require the full and accurate report- 
ing of union finances and officers in the 
same manner as we require such reports from 
corporations. 

8. Establish the labor-management-public 
conferences in Washington on a continuing 
basis rather than on a one-time basis. 

9. Request of labor leaders that they them- 
selves come forth with suggestions for legis- 
lation that will end the menace of strikes. 

10. Amend the Sherman Antitrust Act so 
as to make labor organizations whose mem- 
bers are engaged in interstate commerce 
subject to that act. 

Prohibit them from engaging in unreason- 
able restraints of trade, for example, those 
restraints designed to compel the hiring of 
useless labor, to prevent the use of cheaper 
materi..l1 improved equipment, or more 
efficient methods. 

I believe that if Lincoln were alive in the 
fiesh today, he would stress to the American 
people the importance of keeping intact the 
constitutional American way of life, he would 
stress the importance of seeing to it that 
this house were not divided and the impor- 
tance of maintaining our system of checks 
and balances so that no group could get a 
stranglehold on the liberties of the com- 
mon man, 

The Bible to Lincoln was a source of light, 
faith, and inspiration. Listen to his words: 
“I have been reading the Beatitudes and have 
at least one claim for the blessings there un- 
folded. It is the blessing promised on those 
who hunger and thirst after righteousness.” 


CONCLUSION 


And so we have reviewed the ways in which 
our American house and our international 
house may be made to stand. We have seen 
the ways in which Abraham Lincoln, born 
137 years ago, guides us as individuals and 
as a nation, and how his ideas and spirit can 
be made to guide the nations. He guides us 
toward our new emancipation. 

It was his ideal, as it was the Master’s, to 
help the meek to inherit the earth. It was 
Lincoln’s ideal that the common people of 
all the earth—the builders, the sustainers— 
should truly come into their own. 

Yes; the Lord loved Abraham Lincoln, for 
Lincoln loved the common people, and the 
Lord loves the common people. In that spirit 


let each of us carry on the unfinished work 
which lies before us. 





The President’s Wheat Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 15 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, f ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
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REcorD a telegram from M. W. Thatcher, 
president of the National Federation of 
Grain Cooperatives, with reference to the 
President’s wheat program. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Hon. Burton K. WHEELER, 
Washington, D. C.: 

After discussing the President’s wheat pro- 
gram for 2 days, and after hearing it ex- 
plained by a representative of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the annual 
convention of the National Federation of 
Grain Cooperatives, meeting at Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 8-9, wired the President the following 
message: 

“The Federation represents over 500,000 
cooperative grain farmers from the Canadian 
border to the Gulf, and from Ohio to the 
Pacific. 

“To effectively handle the wheat emergency 
and make available the maximum amounts of 
food possible for other nations’ needs, the 
National Federation of Grain Cooperatives 
believes there are some realistic requirements 
which must be immediately understood and 
met: 

“1. The railroad transportation system is 
broken down so far as the immediate require- 
ments are concerned. We, as practical oper- 
ators, can demonstrate that fact. 

“2. Transportation equipment exclusively 
directed to wheat to the exclusion of feed 
grains will defeat the wheat program because 
of spoilage from wet corn and other grains 
needed for the total feed program. 

“3. More than half the wheat is on the 
farms; not enough wheat will move off the 
farms unless the future of ceiling prices and 
OPA is determined now 

“Too many farmers will not market both 
their inventory and the coming crop because 
of the income-tax burden which would fall 
upon them in 1 year. Farmers would loan 
wheat and feed grains to the Government if 
protected by a program to assure 90 percent of 
parity price and to permit the farmers to 
elect the year for price determination and 
sale.” 

Respectfully yours, 
M. W. THATCHER, 
President, National Federation of 
Grain Cooperatives. 





Lincoln Day Banquet Address by Gov- 
ernor Martin, of Pennsylvania 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 15 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an able address delivered 
by Maj. Gen. Edward Martin, Governor 
of Pennsylvania, at the annual Lincoln 
Day banquet held by Republican Mem- 
bers of Congress and the Women’s Re- 
publican Club of the District of Colum- 
bia, at Washington, D. C., Thursday, 
February 7, 1945. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Toastmaster and fellow Americans, in 
this time of critical and momentous de- 
cisions, it is appropriate to consider Ameri- 
can policies at this Lincoln anniversary 
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meeting. Abraham Lincoln more truly typi- 
files our way of life than any other American. 
A Republican meeting is an appropriate 
place for such discussions, because under 
Republican Party leadership this Nation has 


made its greatest material, cultural, and 
spiritual progress. 
Lincoln was born in poverty. He knew 


the value of work, tolerance, thrift, and per- 
sistence. He advocated equality of opportu- 
nity for every American. He urged everyone 
to acquire property. He took part in gov- 
ernment. He was proud to be a politician. 
He suffered political disappointments, but he 
did not sulk. He believed in party dis- 
cipline 

Lincoln’s place in history is secure, and 
the Republican Party needs no apology. His 
way of life and the accomplishments of our 
party are a great part of the real America. 
The greatest honor we can pay him is to 
strive for a government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people. 

To do this in a representative republic 
we must have two great political parties. If 
one becomes too powerful, the country may 
drift into dictatorship. Germany and Italy 
were examples of one-party government. 
With more than two parties, party responsi- 
bility is lost. France is an example of party 
paralysis. 

Our parties have decided the great issues 


of the past: State rights; banks; central 
government; sound money; territorial ex- 
pansion; slavery; free trade; imperialism; 


conservation; education; labor policies; taxa- 
tion; the public debt; the Monroe Doctrine; 
the protective tariff; and a host of others. 

Our politics] parties must again decide 
great issues. The Republican Party has al- 
ways been the progressive party. Today, as 
the minority party and the “loyal opposi- 
tion,” it must again declare its position on 
the great issues of these times. 

The preservation of freedom is the basic 
i.ctue. America is a land of dreams. It has 
been so since the days of the first settlers. 
They came here to escape tyranny. They 
wanted to be free to work out their own 
destiny, to worship as their conscience dic- 
tated, and to govern themselves. They 
carved a government out of the rough to 
maintain certain inalienable rights. They 
rave fought for these rights in their court- 
houses, in legislative halls, and on bloody 
battlefields. The story of America is the 
most dramatic story in history. We shculd 
recite it with pride and reverence, because 
freedom is costly. Millions have paid for it 
with blood. 

Thcre are great words in the story of the 
American Nation and its Government: in- 
dependence; freedom; inalienable rights; 
the pursuit of happiness. They are sacred 
words. Wars have been fought to maintain 
them. Through the fabric of our laws runs 
a golden thread preserving the rights of the 
individual. 

The word “liberal” once meant much to 
Americans, but its integrity has been de- 
stroyed by the blatant, breast-beating, rab- 
ble-rousing, tub-pounding politician, seek- 
ing votes at any cost. “Liberalism” once 
meant freedom. Today it is used by Com- 
munists, Socialists, and revolutionaries; and 
many so-called “liberals” would now extend 
government at the expense of individual 
liberty. 

The Bill of Rights is the keystone in the 
arch of our liberties. Every attack upon it 
must be defeated. Legislation destroying 
property, the rights of the public, the right 
to work at the job of our choice; public 
grants and governmental subsidies—all these 
must be watched by the picket-posts of free- 
dom. 

The right to liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness ‘is older and greater than those 
three great documents: the Magna Carta, 
the Declaration of Independence, and the 
Constitution. It is a God-given right. Free 
governments are constituted to preserve it. 
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That is why religion is hated in dictator- 
ruled and communistic countries. 

Strange doctrines are now being preached 
in the United States. They menace freedom. 
Discontent is being sown here as it was for 
generations in Europe. Ways are being 
opened here like the roads over which Hitler 
and Mussolini marched the people of the Old 
World to destruction and death. 

Many politicians are playing with com- 
munism. They are playing with political 
death and national suicide. Communism 
teaches hatred. It rules by hate and raw 
force. It offers something for nothing until 
it gains control, and then sets its steel-shod 
boots upon the neck of the common man. 

Are we following that pattern? We are 
now offering everybody something: lower 
taxes; higher wages; more subsidies; more 
profits. Are we trying to fool ourselves? 

The Republican Party must face the threat 
to national financial solvency. We are told 
tax reduction is coming and the Budget will 
be balanced a year from now. We heard the 
same solemn announcements before the war. 
Year after year we saw the Budget swing 
further out of baiance. Budgets can be bal- 
anced only by spending less money than we 
collect in taxes. Beware of fancy book- 
keeping. 

Germany and Italy started downward over 

’ the road of bad fiscal policy, and in the end 
led their people through the red gates of 
war. 

As the party of loyal opposition, we must 
demand a sound fiscal policy, with a balanced 
Budget and an equitable tax system. We 
need a complete audit of the United States, 
for in 12 years the New Deal has spent at 
least $500,000,000,000. The records should be 
examined to see where this money went. The 
audit should be extended to social security, 
pump priming, public projects, and to the 
costs of the war itself. This was the people’s 
money, and they are entitled to know how 
it was used. 

There should also be an audit of all our 
commitments, actual and proposed, to the 
nations and the peoples of the world. How 
much have we loaned or given? How much 
do we propose to give and loan? 

What is the reason for much of our trou- 
ble? It is the debt. Today it totals two 
hundred and seventy-five billions. It is the 
greatest debt in all history. Sixty billions 
of it existed before the war started—sixty bil- 
lions spent on doubtful projects and huge 
Federal pay rolls. 

What can be done? We can demand the 
swift demobilization of the huge army of 
Federal pay rollers. Senator Brrp says there 
are at least 2,000,000 surplus Federal em- 
ployees, who are adding a burden of more 
than $5,000,000,000 a year. This is a ter- 
rific waste, in view of the fact that the entire 
cost of the Federal Government in any peace- 
time year prior to 1932 was less than four 
billions. 

Tax and tax, spend and spend, elect and 
elect—that is still the New Deal formula. 

We know it is bad. We know it is danger- 
ous. We know that all expenses must be cut. 


We know we must start to liquidate that . 


giant debt and stand as a solvent America 
in an insolvent world. 

The Republican Party has another heavy 
responsibility. It must give a sense of di- 
rection and balance to American foreign pol- 
icy. For years before World War II the New 
Deal muddled, sidestepped, and evaded on 
foreign policy. Its blundering diplomacy 
may now fumble away the peace. The pres- 
ent national administration has no battalion 
of direction. 

We saw what happened before the war. 
We saw Mussolini move; Japan drive into 
China; Germany march into the Ruhr—but 
we did not get ready. We came down to Pearl 
Harbor unprepared. The people are entitled 
to know who blundered there, for an Army 
or a Navy may be defeated but there is no 
excuse for a surprise. After years of warn- 
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ing we came unready into battle, fighting 
for our lives almost barehanded. 

Certainly we did a magnificent job after 
the war started. Certainly we organized and 
trained the greatest and best Army, Navy, 
and Air Force in the history of warfare. Cer- 
tainly we fought all cover the globe and de- 
stroyed the undefeated armies of the world. 

After Pearl Harbor we did build 72,000 
ships; 250,000 airplanes; 100,000 tanks; 3,400,- 
000 motor cars. We did make 43,000,000,000 
rounds of small ammunition; 17,000,000 
rifles and pistols; 600,000 cannon; and 
1,000,000,000 artillery projectiles. 

But remember that much of this great 
undertaking could have been done, and 
should have been done; before the guns 
roared at Pearl Harbor. Remember, also, 
that it was done under the free competitive 
enterprise system, fostered and encouraged 
by the Republican Party for half a century, 
in a free land where men work in freedom 
at the job of their choice. 

The Republican Party must guard against 
over-centralization. Our ‘forefathers were 
farsighted. They feared centralized govern- 
ment. They set up plans for checks and bal- 
ances to protect us against ourselves. They 
gave us three branches of government: leg- 
islative, executive, and judicial. They cre- 
ated three levels of government: local, State, 
and Federal. They tried to bring govern- 
ment closer to the people. They gave the 
citizens of each local unit power to govern 
themselves. As Republicans we must as a 
sacred duty maintain these wise checks and 
balances. 

Republicans must deal with another and 
vital domestic problem. We eagerly seek the 
industrialization of all suitable sections of 
the country. This can b done gradually in 
the spirit of free enterprise. It cannot be 
done by Government direction, for Govern- 
ment cannot change the bases of industry 
without dertroying the morale and the wel- 
fare of the worker. We cannot do it in the 
Russian way 

Nor can we deal with labor in the Russian 
way. Republicans have recognized that la- 
bor has three inherent and inseparable 
rights: the right to work where it chooses; 
the right to organize and bargain collec- 
tively; and the right to strike. The Republi- 
can Party should and will defend these 
rights. 

We should encourage sympathy, under- 
standing, confidence, and cooperation be- 
tween employee and employer, and make 
Government the impartial friend of both. 
All organizations must be responsible organ- 
izations whose agreements are kept. Before 
employees and employers can join with Gov- 
ernment in a national effort for production, 
prosperity, and good will, Congress must lay 
down a clear and definite labor policy. That 
policy must be based upon laws and not men. 

In fixing wages we must never forget that 
the worker’s savings at the end of the year 
are what count. The worker as well as the 
employer must have a profit. 

Our tax programs must encourage risk 
capital. Taxes must be kept as low as pos- 
sible. They are paid by the sweat of labor. 
Taxes are deducted from the gains of both 
labor and capital.. Subsidies and grants are 
paid in taxes. They must be sparingly made. 

We Republicans will remember that our 
Nation has earned world leadership. The 
war has shown that the American form of 
government and our way of life are the 
soundest in the history of organized nations. 
Dictatorships, limited monarchies, and par- 


“liamentary governments all failed to stop the 


savage drive of the Axis Powers to enslave 
the world. 

America must assume leadership in the 
movement to insure world peace. That ef- 
fort will require all the intellectual, material, 
and spiritual resources of the world’s best 
nations. It must be based upon justice and 
righteous living. Its terms must be fully 





understood by the people of the Contracting 
nations. 

Material gains and new territory are not 
American objectives. We do seek the privi- 
lege of living in peace and good will in , 
friendly, liberty-loving family of nations. 
We do not demand that all groups accept 
the pattern of the American Republic, put 
we do insist that all war-breeding forms be 
eliminated. 

“Spot assistance’—food for the hungry, 
clothing for the naked, and warmth and 
shelter for the unfortunate—must, of course 
be given to the limit of our ability to give. 

Loans of money and industrial goods must 
be made more guardedly. In the past we 
have helped nations and they have useq 
that aid against us. These forms of foreign 
help must be scrutinized. The American 
people must know about these loans. They 
can be a cause of future disagreements, dis- 
ruption, and conflict. The people should 
know the purposes, terms, and security of 
these advances. Before they are made we 
should know whether we have the money 
to loan and the rate of interest. We cannot 
remain solvent if we loan at an interest rate 
less than the money costs our taxpayers. 

For the long pull, the best foreign aid is 
prosperous trade. Regardless of all the 
solemn nonsense of the economic morons, 
money and profit make the wheels go round, 
abroad as well as at home. World prosper- 
ity depends upon large-scale and profitable 


exchange of goods. 


The Republican Party has always believed 
in world trade. It is a fact that the sound 
progress of commercial relationships among 
nations, as well as the industrial expansion 
of America, has always advanced under Re- 
publican administrations. Our party has al- 
ways favored a trade policy giving all na- 
tions equal access to world markets. 

In noncompetitive goods, which form two- 
thirds of normal trade, that is simple enough. 
It is not so simple in competitive goods. 

Living standards must be considered. We 
cannot lower the living standard of Amer- 
ican workmen and farmers. We hope to 
raise the living standards of other nations 
to our own level. We cannot do this by 
destroying our own economic stability. 

In the field of foreign policy, America has 
not defined its intentions toward Germany 
and Japan. Our job in these conquered na- 
tions is to prevent future aggression, har- 
ness the energies and abilities of their people 
to useful purposes, which in the fullness of 
time will permit them—chastened and 
sobered—to reenter a friendly family of na- 
tions as full members. 

Here again, as in all foreign relationships, 
our help must he spiritual as well as mate- 
rial; perhaps as much of one as the other. 
‘These demoralized people need inspiration as 
well as food, courage as much as coal, and 
guidance even more than cash. 

It is time for action here at home. We 
must form our order of battle against the 
forces of regimentation and governmental 
control; against bureaus and commissions; 
against hundreds of thousands of political 
Federal employees; and against government 
by Executive order. Congress must again as- 
sert its full powers. 

Free competitive enterprise, with the free- 
dom of the individual, is at stake. The day 
of the political opportunist and patronage 
hunter mfst end or we can fail as a nation. 
It is a time for courage. The Republican 
Party can win in 1946, but it must stand for 
the old-fashioned American ideals of thrift, 
tolerance, hard work, and the love of God. 
It must be aggressively led and aggressively 
organized. It must be aggressively financed 
by all those who believe in its principles and 
value their liberties. The “dollars for free- 
dom” program announced by Chairman 
Brownell today offers the opportunity to help 
in a great cause. 

We can help make America solvent by hard 
work and common sense. It cannot be done 





by planned economy that is planned by 
men who never earned a dollar. It takes 
more than planning to create wealth. It is 
created at the forge, in the mine, and in the 
fields by men with tools in their hands—by 
the bitter sweat of men’s bodies and brains. 

America has seen wealth created by men 
seeking work, making work, and finding work. 
It has seen men carrying the Bible, the rifle, 
and the axe carve a land of plenty out of the 
wilderness. That same spirit still lives. 

The inalienable American right to the pur- 
suit of happiness for which 12,000,000 men 
and women in uniform served and suffered is 
sacred. It must be preserved. 

Every consideration must be given to the 
veteran and his dependents. Remember, he 
is the cream of the crop, the doer and pro- 
ducer of the future, and he will pay the 
greater part of the tax. 

In the memory of Lincoln and of the more 
than 1,000,000 Americans who in all our wars 
have died that liberty might live, let us by 
humble, sincere, and thoughtful effort safe- 
guard the ideals for which they perished. 

The war that has ended was the worst 
catastrophe in the history of mankind. No 
other war approached it in magnitude. It 
was both the greatest effort and the greatest 
disaster in the annals of the world. 

The scope, the accomplishments, and the 
unselfishness created by its terror and bru- 
tality have given America a mighty asset in 
the millions of fine, brave, and self-disci- 
plined men and women who can be depended 
upon during these critical times. They know 
their America was a wilderness continent that 
has been made into a land of industry, 
plenty, culture, and good will. They know 
it is a land of deep religious convictions. 
They know it became great through free, 
competitive enterprise, and under the in- 
alienable right of the individual to the pur- 
suit of happiness. 

These veterans want a land of opportunity. 
We all want a land of opportunity. We want 
a free and dynamic America. We can have 
it by all working together, through divine 
providence and under the Constitution. ~ 

Let us glory in American achievements. 
Let us keep the watch and avoid a surprise 
attack from within our gates. 





America Alert 





EXTENSION OF ,REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1946 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, it was my privilege to have been 
present at an Americanism meeting 
sponsored by the American Legion 
Auxiliary of the District of Columbia on 
Lincoln’s birthday. It was a most in- 
Spiring gathering. One of the speakers 
was Rear Adm. Robert B. Carney, 
USN, formerly chief of staff for Admiral 
Halsey. This fine officer thrilled the 
audience by the timeliness of his re- 
marks. I include his address in full for 
all of it is pertinent to our problem of 
national defense in the postwar world: 


Mr. Chairman, honored guests, and fellow 
veterans, I deem it a great privilege to be 
able to speak to this group of the American 
Legion. It was suggested that I might talk 
about the Pacific War, but, as I see it, the 
Pacific War has been settled, whereas the fu- 
ture holds all sorts of knotty problems which 
Will require our best efforts and our undi- 
vided attention without wasting time admir- 
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ing ourselves for the job we did on our recent 
enemies. 

The dedication of a month to the contem- 
plation of Americanism is timely and smart; 
and the self-dedication of the American 
Legion men and women to the task of mak- 
ing people Americanism-conscious should 
augur well for the future. I say “should” ad- 
visedly—the American Legion, with its great 
membership of proven patriots, can be a 
powerful instrument for good in this coun- 
try, but those members are only people, and 


people today are beset on all sides by per- - 


plexities the like of which the world has 
never seen before. The American Legion 
and its auxiliaries can exert a powerful in- 
fluence in channeling public opinion into 
lines of sound conclusion on this matter of 
Americanism, but that ideal can only be 
reached if the doctrines you preach are rooted 
in broad understanding and are free from any 
taint of narrow selfishness. 

I would probably be forgiven if I came be- 
fore you today advocating a big Navy, selling 
you a bill of goods on sea power, or telling 
you of the Navy's contribution to winning 
this war against the Axis. However, “Amer- 
icanism as a topic appeals to me strongly as 
an American citizen, a taxpayer, a veteran 
of both World Wars, and one still vitally 
interested in the maintenance of the peace 
so recently begun (you will notice that I 
Say nothing in the presence of Washing- 
tonians about being a voter). I believe that 
if we can write some specifications for Amer- 
icanism we can make progress toward con- 
structing a yardstick for measuring the prob- 
lems of the future in terms of our country's 
welfare. So instead of attempting a brass- 
hat lecture on sea power and big navies, I 
am going to explore this subject of Amer- 
icanism to see if we can find a definition, or 
set of definitions, which will guide us in 
our future thinking: and wherever I bring 
the Navy into the discussion it will only 
be as a factor in the over-all picture—and, 
of course, as the subject about which I hap- 
pen to be best informed. 

With such an approach, t.en, the first 
thing to do is to define Americanism. Maybe 
we are inadvertently taking in a little too 
much territory, because the people of South 
America call themselves Americans, too. To 
the people down there we are North Ameri- 
cans; possibly this month should have been 
dedicated to “USA-ism.” However, be that 
as it may, we know what we are talking about, 
so let’s get on with the definition. “Ameri- 
canism” is actually a creed. >r a code of citi- 
zens’ duties, and for the purpose of a short 
discussion such as this, these duties divide 
themselves logically into three more or less 
geographical groups—interral, hemispheri- 
cal, and global. 

Internal Americanism comprises those con- 
victions which relate to the form and expres- 
sion of government, the Bill of Rights, the 
national economy, questions of prices and 
wages, inflation, labor and management, vet- 
erans’ affairs, etc. These are questions in 
which you will be guided by your olitical 
and economic beliefs And I will leave discus- 
sion of such matters to those better qualified 
to discuss them than Icm. However, I have 
no such hesitancy with *espect to hemispher- 
ical and global Americanism, ‘for thos- two 
are inseparably bound up in our foreign pol- 
icy and our willingness or unwillingness to 
back up—or back out of—our foreign policy 
commitments and obligations. The armed 
forces are an instrument of foreign policy, 
and so, as a member of the armed forces, I 
have a stake in external /mericanism and 
some limited qualifications to discuss it. 

There certainly can no longer be any doubt 
in the minds of thinking Americans that iso- 
lationism is a practical impossibility; whether 
we like it or not, we are vitally concerned in 
world-wide well-being and in any festering 
spots that threaten the health of the world 
community; we are up to our necks in world 
affairs and world politics, Now, what are 
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some of the world problems which vitally 
affect us and about which we, as Americans, 
will have to make decisions? Let me list a 
few of them. 

(a) Policing our defected enemies. 

(b) National security and suc! 
questions as bases, tru. .eeship, etc. 

(c) Promoting future peace and curbing 
frictions which might lead to further armed 
struggles. 

(d) The United Nations Organization as 
mankind’s greatest hope for future peace 
and security. 

(e) The atomic bomb and its implications 
for the future; these, and matters like them, 
are typical of the problems with which our 
country is confronted now and will be called 
upen to consider in the future; and because 
our country is a democracy, our Government 
will eventually act in accordance with the will 
of the people. If the people are well- 
informed and think clearly in terms of good 
Americanism, our solutions to these problems 
will be good—if our people are ill-informed, 
or indifferent, or selfish, the over-all results 
will be detrimental or even dangerous to the 
United States. 

Let me very briefly subject these problems 
to the Americanism test: First, the policing 
of our defeated enemies. On this point we 
need the ladies’ support for a special plank 
in the Americanism platform—I am probably 
rushing in where even General Eisenhower 
fears to tread, but I am going to risk it. A 
large number of unfortunate devils are going 
to have to occupy Germany and Japan and 
other overseas areas to look out for our post- 
war interests; thousands of Navy officers and 
men will have to bear with the burden of 
overseas service. These things must be done 
or we will sacrifice the goals and gains we 
fought for; we will lose our place as a strong 
but beneficent world leader; we will get 
pushed around as we were before the last 
war—and, in our ultimate resentment of be- 
ing pushed around, we will get embroiled 
again just as sure as death and taxes. Now, 
the women of this country can do great good 
or great harm, depending on their attitude 
toward postwar overseas activities. It seems 
to me that American women, believing in the 
practice of Americanism, can prove that be- 
lief by at least refraining from any insistence 
on unsafe reduction of our overseas forces. 

Any thinking American knows that there 
is a deep-seated American distaste for large 
standing armies—the aversion is rooted in 
the very reasons for the first colonizations of 
North America. Good United States citizens 
gladly take up arms in times of national peril, 
but when the danger is passed they passion- 
ately want to return to their normal civil 
pursuits; this is so, this is a fact, and yet 
some modification of this concept now seems 
necessary if the United States is to fulfill 
the overseas obligations it has incurred. A 
streamlined, modernized Americanism must 
replace the Americanism of 100 years ago 
just as modern Supreme Court interpreta- 
tions of the Constitution have given legal 
recognition to many accomplished changes 
in the American picture. I believe that in 
this new era Americanism must sponsor a 
greater military establishment and one which 
may normally expect to endure a new and 
hard obligation of citizenship: the obliga- 
tion of foreign service in support of vital 
United States policies. 

If we as a people cannot stomach a new 
concept of a larger United States Army doing 
prolonged foreign occupation and garrison 
duty, possibly we might extend our tradi- 
tional acceptance of the idea that it is the 
duty of the Marine Corps to guard United 
States’ interests abroad. That would be 
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nothing new nor startling to the marines and 
would only involve the authorization of a 
larger Marine Corps. 

I merely throw that one into the pot as 
something to think about. 

Another problem is Americanism—and the 
next in immediate urgency as I see it, is that 
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of national security, which is something that 

, cannot wait. Into the big design of national 
security we must weave the lesser designs of 
‘potential threats, of the composition and 
size of our armed forces, of overseas and 
other external bases, of trusteeships, and of 
the -whole subject of collective security. 
From a practical standpoint we need not 
worry at the moment about any threatening 
sea power. There simply is no existing sea 
power which threatens our safety at the 
moment; and because there is no sea power 
which threatens us, we can also eliminate 
any momentary threat of invasion of our 
shores; we might be vulnerable to some ex- 
tent from the air, and the specter of the 
atomic bomb has all hands worried, but it is 
most unlikely that any nation could gain a 
decision over us even with atomic bombs in 
the course of the next few months at least. 
These things all point to the fact that for 
the moment we can retain some reasonable 
part of our wartime strength and be safe 
while we are sizing up the world situation— 
and that is virtually what is being done. 

There does not seem to be any possible 
source of immediate danger to us from the 
direction of the Atlantic, but the Pacific does 
present problems; this last war proved that 
only the United States can amass and project 
the forces necessary to keep the Pacific paci- 
fie’, so for our own security, and for the 
good of the world, it is our obligation to 
maintain sufficient strength in the Pacific 
to keep it under control. Any military 
man—even the most rabid exponent of avia- 
tion—will say that adequate bases are neces- 
sary for the extended operation of our forces 
in the Pacific, and therefore these matters of 
bases and trusteeships are of vital interest 
to the United States, and it is our moral 
and bounden duty to make sure that we 
retain the necessary rights to such bases 
without any possibility of interference from 
outside sources; this may not be idealism 
but it is sound Americanism, and if we do 
not stick by our guns in this matter we are 
not profiting by the agonies of 1942, 1943, 
and 1944. 

Moving on from the matter of immediate 
security, we logically come to the considera- 
tion of ways and means to curb frictions 
which might lead to further armed strug- 
gles and thereby disturb the peace of the 
world. The means at our disposal include 
diplomacy, moral persuasion, the use of our 
prestige as: lever, and the offices of a world- 
wide organization. Diplomacy and persua- 
sion will work just as long as we can make 
the other fellows see it our way, and it is 
regrettable but true that many powerful 
groups in this world are only impressed by 
strength and the conviction that such 
strength may be used against them; there- 
fore, until there is a w-rld organization that 
can keep things under control, we must rely 
on the prestige inherent in our strength. 
Men of good faith from all parts of the world 
met last summer in San Francisco to draft 
the beginnings of a decent, righteous, and 
effective world organization. The nations 
of the world endorsed the principle, and we 
are watching the birth pangs of the UNO 
today. If there is to be any escape from pure 
jungle Jaw in this w.rld it must be through 
the UNO <s mankind's one real hope for en- 
during peace and security. But in the mean- 
time, if we completely tear down our millf- 
tary structure We leave ourselves not only in 
a helpless position but also distrusted even 
by our allies because they doubt our ability 
to back up our beliefs—in other words pre- 
cipitate disarmament can actually create 
doubt and suspicion rather than allay them. 

Now then, with these things in mind, 
Americanism points clearly to a whole- 
hearted backing of the United Nations Or- 
ganization and, as an absolutely essential 
corollary, to the maintenance of sufficient 
force to lend weight to our policies—and to a 
willingness to apply that force, as a last re- 
sort. In its early triais, the UNO may or 
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may not succeed in all of its aims but that 
is most certainly no reason for condemning 
the ideal; no such organization can spring 
full-grown from its cradle—if it is to grow 
to vigorous maturity it must be fed, exer- 
cised, and nurtured like any other organ- 
is-—it must try its wings and must grow 
in wisdom through profiting by its own ef- 
forts and its successes and mistakes. Spe- 
cifically then, Americanism would seem to 
obligate us to standing firm on American 
convictions, to wholeheartedly supporting 
UNO, to refusing to be stampeded into ap- 
peasement, to living 1p to our commitments 
and insisting that others do likewise, and 
to maintaining the necessary strength to 
lend convincing support to our policies. 

And who knows better than the legion- 
naires that strength is a universally under- 
stood language, and weakness an invitation 
to trouble? 

As to the atomic bomb and its implica- 
tions for the future, in a few minutes I will 
offer some ideas and comments on the Navy 
in the postwar era and at the same time 
will offer some ideas concerning the atomic 
bomb. For the moment, suffice it to say that 
the atomic bomb is being introduced as a 
factor in many of our current problems, and 
public opinion is being confused by a great 
many unsupported statements and arguments 
on the subject About all we can do at the 
moment is to throw out any claim or state- 
ment that is not supported by clear and 
factual reasoning in order that our ultimate 
policies concerning this vital new factor may 
be logical and workable. 

Summarizing then, with respect to global 
Americanism, it seems to me that our duty 
will be defined by security needs, by the 
tenets of civilized decency, by enlightened 
self-interest, by self-respect, and by digni- 
fied pride in cur achievements and our right- 
eous strength. The external problems that 
can arise are innumerable, but honest ad- 
herence to these beliefs should do much to- 
ward keeping our feet in a safe and honorable 
path. 

Now let me touch briefly on hemispherical 
Americanism. The need for Western Hemi- 
sphere Americanism is so obvious that it is 
almost an insult to good intelligence to 
advocate it. In the first place, the prime 
requisite of security demands that no dan- 
gerous force or movement be allowed to gain 
any foothold in the Western Hemisphere; 
for that reason, if for no other, it is impera- 
tive that there be a Western Hemisphere 
solidarity founded in mutual understanding 
and trust. Such obvious benefits as brisk 
and profitable trade, and the good satis- 
faction of liking and being liked by one’s 
neighbors should require no sales talk and 
are the best arguments for prolonged peace. 
But from time to time irritations are bound 
to creep into the Western Hemisphere pic- 
ture—ideological irritations such as trouble 
our relations with the Argentine—boundary 
disputes—-trade problems and problems of 
finance—ihe natural differences of viewpoint 
to be expected in discussions between peo- 
ples of quite different temperament and na- 
tional origins. But, after all, these are just 
normal phases of human relations and none 
are insuperable. And in this business in 
Keeping things peaceful and profitable in the 
Western Hemisphere we discover the pleas- 
ant fact that for once enlightened self-in- 
terest and sensible altruism are one and the 
same thing and do not confiict. 

You will see much in the daily papers about 
Canada, Mexico, Central America, and South 
America, and as United States citizens you 
cannot better serve true Americanism than 
by exerting your influence toward genuine 
tolerance, mutual understanding, and fair- 
ness, for therein lies our greatest assurance 
that this stronghold of our fiercely guarded 
democracy will be impregnable. 

Speaking of getting acquainted with our 
neighbors, I have the feeling that the greatest 


hop into the car and drive to Rio 
it wouldn’t be long before we were 
name terms with our neighbors to the south. 

Of course, we might squabble a bit—that 

would be natural between Yanks 4 

Latins—but eventually we would come to 

understand each other, and real friendships 

would grow out of social and business con- 

tacts. That highway idea makes sense to me 

as a factor in bringing all of the Western 

Hemisphere peoples to a common belief in a 

common Americanism. 

So far I have said little about the Navy or 
the other armed forces in the postwar picture. 
Instead, I have talked about your project— 
Americanism. Now I find that if I am to 
discuss my own pet subject—the postwar 
Navy—then my thoughts on that subject. too, 
must be shapec in terms of Americanism. 

The subject of postwar armaments is a 
vast and complex study, but at least we can 
high-light some of the chief problems if you 
will bear with me a few minutes longer. 

Let me go back into the past for a few mo- 
ments as the best ay to explain how we 
figure what we need at any time in the way 
of armed forces. 

Back in the 1930's the Navy had worked 
out elaborate war plans designed to cope with 
each and every major country, or combina- 
tion of countries, which might conceivably 
clash with the United States to the extent to 
resorting to war. Of course, enemy eaction 
is usually not wholly predictable, and de- 
grees of success or failure cannot be forecast 
over a very long period, so practical plan- 
ning could only go just so far, making the 
best possible provision for foreseeable events. 
The later phases of a long war must be 
planned after war starts and the situation 
can be better sized up. So it was in, say, 
1935; we had a plan in case Japan attacked 
us. Much of that plan proved to be good 
and much had to be changed or scrapped. 
The Army planning was done under a pecu- 
liar handicap because at that time to plan 
another AEF would have virtually been a 
crime—and most certainly cause for an in- 
vestigation. 

In 1945 we hac the forces and techniques 
for subduing our en’ mies. By July 1945 we 
knew what it took to defeat those enemies 
and in the case ef the Navy the emphasis 
was on the submarine, antisubmarine meas- 
ures, the carrier air forces, and the weird and 
terrible amphibious steam roller. Then 4 
new and more awe-inspiring weapon han 
the world had ever seen before burst on the 
scene in August 1945—the atomic bombs 
over Hiroshima and Nagasaki—and all our 
calculations and future planning were pro- 
foundly affected. 

Now then, in 1946, how shall we plan an 
armci force and its employment? Although 
the world is in a state of unsettled transi- 
tion, as I have told you, there is no immedi- 
ate threat to the actual safety of our conti- 
nental shores. So we make some stop-gap 
plans for the present, and we begin a close 
study of foreign policy trends and of the 
nations and combinations of the nations with 
which we can conceivably come into disagree- 
ment, and we will make plans under each 
foreseeable contingency. 

As Admiral Nimitz has announced, the 
Navy has already moved to modernize its or- 
ganization in accordance with lessons learned 
and geared to progressiveness, research, and 
rapid developments. As you know, the Navy 
is planning exhaustive examination into the 
possibilities of the atomic bomb, and this 
summer will conduct the first experiments 
on a vast and unprecedented scale. In 
other words, the Navy, during this period 
of comparative safety, is conditioning itself 
for the future. 











I wish to empnasize the fact that the Navy 
is taking a cold, open-minded, and judicious 
attitude toward the etomic bomb, and it 
might well behoove some of our armchair 
strategists to adopt the same reserved atti- 
tude. We read every day where The atomic 
bomb has rendered navies obsolete”; “We 
want to know just how obsolete the Navy 
js”; “The next war will be won and lost in the 
first round”; and similar pronouncements in 
tones of ominous finality. One scientist re- 
cently said that the Navy’s scheme of spread- 
ine ships all over Bikini atoll would prove 
nothing because they were so widely scat- 
tered. Obviously he did not know that great 
fleet cruising dispositions covered many 
square miles at sea. Or possibly he wants 
them all bunched up, Pearl Harbor style, to 
prove by their destruction that ships are 
washed up. You might just as well say that 
houses are obsolete, or soldiers, or the air 
planes that sit on airflelds between mis- 
sions. I think we had all better await the 
outcome of the tests, military men, John Q. 
Public, and the commentators alike, before 
laying any bets on the line. 

One thing seems certain: Until all peace- 
time and wartime commerce, travel, and 
traffic becomes exclusively air-borne, the sea 
will be used by ships—ships vulnerable to 
enemy submarines, enemy guns, enemy air 
attack—ships that must be defended, and by 
what? Rather obviously, by a navy designed, 
built, manned, and trained to secure the use 
of the sea for our side and deny its use to 
the enemy. It may be a navy having many 
of the old familiar types, or it may be a 
Buck Rogers affair; time alone will answer 
that one; but until the ocean is useless to 
us and to our enemies, we will need a navy. 

Perhaps by, 1947 or 1948 our armed-force 
needs will be discernible, but it would be 
boyish optimism to predict that they would 
be clear. Each of the vital questions will be 
batted around in the press and on the radio; 
smart patriots, misguiced patriots, and 
speakers of doubtful allegiance will air their 
views. Isolationists and their opponents will 
argue; the do-gooders will undoubtedly 
preach some brand of disarmament; the pro- 
fessional military men will beg for appro- 
priations and other groups will endeavor to 
divert the money to their own pet projects. 
Nevertheless, by 1947 or 1948 we may know 
just how far we can depend on the UNO Se- 
curity Council to police the world; and if it 
still looks as though we must be ready to 
protect ourselves in the clinches, we should 
be able to figure pretty closely what nations 
or combinations of nations could conceivably 
be hostile to us in the course of the next 
decade; and, consequently, we will be able, 
by evaluating their strength and intentions, 
to figure just about how much Army, Navy, 
and Air Force we should keep on hand to 
prevent an early defeat, and how much we 
would ultimately need to secure the final 
victory. These questions will be translated 
into terms of ships, planes, equipment, and 
personnel by the various planning groups, 
and the military departments will go before 
Congress and ask for the necessary authoriza- 
tions and appropriations to guarantee the 
Military Establishments needed for our safety 
and success. You will have to listen clcsely 
to the pros and cons—you will have to weed 
out the arguments of the crackpots from the 
logic of the trained thinkers—and on your 
judgment may rest the fate of the United 
States, because it will be your judgment, the 
judgment of the people, which will find ex- 
pression in the final action by the Congress. 

No, my friends; it won’t be easy to sort out 
the right answers, but a group dedicated to 
Americanism can be counted on to seek the 
right answers, and it will be every citizen’s 
duty to try to sift out and support the proj- 
ects that will further true Americanism at 
home and abroad. 

Finally, at the risk of being repetitious, let 
us take one last lock at a definition of Ameri- 
Canism in the light of the things we have 
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considered here tonight. In its simplest 
terms we could say that wise Americanism is 
that policy which finishes the job on our Axis 
enemies; which furthers peace by lending our 
weight to UNO; which maintains an armed 
strength and prestige great enough to im- 
press those who are only impressed by 
strength and the fear that it will be used; 
which stamps out in the Western Hemisphere 
any ideology or movement that threatens 
the way we choose to live in this hemisphere; 
which furthers mutual trust among all Amer- 
ican peoples; which properly safeguards our 
commitments and our justified interests 
abroad; and which is constantly alert to 
counteract blind, dangerous, and un-Ameri- 
can selfishness and bigotry from within. 
Virtually every project can be given the 
Americanism test by asking, “Does it do these 
things or does it violate any of these policies 
which I believe to be the foundation of 
Americanism?” 

Without a gift for looking into the future, 
none of us can dedicate ourselves in much 
more detail than that, because, like the prac- 
tical war-planners and tacticians, we cannot 
predict enemy reactions (in this case, trends 
harmful to our country’s well being) very 
far in advance. We can only learn the good, 
basic principles, think and speak honestly 
and fearlessly, and be ever on the alert. The 
record is not too encouraging in this matter 
of profiting by our mistakes, but maybe we 
Americans have learned something this 
time—and certainly the American Legion and 
other organizations of unquestionably pa- 
triotic and democratic convictions can ren- 
der a great service to the United States and 
to mankind, by helping to shape and guide 
public opinion into channels of sound, de- 
cent, and workable Americanism. 





The Wheat Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 15 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous  wcnsent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a radio ad- 
dress on the subject of the wheat short- 
age, delivered by Gordon Roth, director 
of public relations, Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Association, on February 3, 
1946. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Good evening from GTA. 

There is talk in the papers about bread 
rationing—talk about a flour shortage and 
a black-bread diet for the American peo- 
ple. And at th: same time there are the 
prayers “or wheat from starving millions of 
people in “urope and Asia and Africa— 
prayers that Amcrica may “give them this 
day their daily bread.” The people in those 
countries need 37,000,000 bushels of wheat 
a month to carry them through the year. 

Now, that sounds pretty gloomy. It sounds 
as though you will not have enough to eat 
in this country. Bread has been a symbol 
of our :.bundance of food, that 10-cent loaf 
of bread you get at the grocery store, or the 
bread you bake in the oven at home, bread 
that you take for granted, but that millions 
of people in other parts of the world are 
begging for. The thing for us to do is to 
try and understand what this talk about 
shortages oi wheat 1. all about. How serious 
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is it—this shortage of wheat? Can we be- 
lieve all that we read? And if we cannot, 
what can we believe? 

Let us get at the facts. 
pidity, let us root it out. 
fusion, let us correct it. If there is selfish- 
ness, let us expose it. The first thing that 
you should know is how much wheat there 
is in the country. After you know that, the 
next question follows: Is there enough? 
Right now there are about 600,000,000 bushels 
of wheat still on the farms and in the eleva- 
tors in the United States. That is what the 
Government says—600,000,000 bushels of 
wheat to carry us to July 1 when the winter 
wheat crop moves to market. 

Now, for the next question: How much 
wheat do we need until then? Here is the 
answer: Ye need about 200,000,000 bushels 
for flour here at home. Then we need about 
150,000,000 bushels to export. That wheat 
will go to feed people in other parts of the 
world. Then we also need to plant spring 
wheat. It will take about 40,000,000 to 
50,000,000 bushels to put in the 1946 spring 
crop. That adds up to 400,000,000 bushels 
of wheat. So when you subtract 400,000,000 
from 600,000,000 bushels, you get 200,000,000 
bushels left over. That is what is called a 
carry-over—200,00,000 bushels of wheat on 
hand next July 1 when the winter wheat crop 
starts to move into market. 

That is a good supply. All the people talk 
about supply and demand. You know that 
law—that the supply on hand decides what 
the demand is, and the demand decides what 
the price is. Well, right here we have a sup- 
ply and demand that just about balances each 
other. But what happens? Nobody seems 
to like it. The millers do not like it. The 
exporters do not like it. None of the buyers 
like it. But the farmers do. About once in 
every 50 years the farmers get a good price. 
That price is good because there is a heavy 
demand and the farmer has a crop to sell. 
Funny, isn't it? When supply and demand 
works, nobody likes it. It is only something 
good when it is used as an argument to sup- 
port low prices. The wheat is here, but the 
catch is that nobody can get it. The farm- 
ers are not selling enough of it, and even 
when there is wheat for sale the railroads 
are unable to move it fast enough. 

Now, all this scare talk about bread ra- 
tioning and black bread and not enough 
wheat started this way. The Government 
needs wheat to export to keep people from 
starving. The mills need wheat, too. The 
Government has first call on the wheat. 
That means the mills must cut their inven- 
tories—that is, cut down the supply of wheat 
in their elevators to a couple weeks or a 
month. That is one plan. The other plan 
is to make the millers use more of the wheat 
in grinding flour. Right now the mills use 
about 72 percent of the wheat. The Govern- 
ment wants the mills to grind 85 percent of 
the wheat berry into flour. It would be a 
coarser flour and not so white. Of course, 
if the mills used 85 percent of the wheat 
instead of 72 percent, they could get about 
13 percent more flour out of each bushel of 
wheat. On the face of that you would say, 
“Go ahead; why not do it that way, then?” 
But it is not as simple as that. In the first 
place, you would not save any wheat. You 
would get more flour out of each bushel, 
that is, but the amount of “red dog,” 
the coarse flour that goes into feed, would 
be cut down. So you have more flour, but 
less feed. 

And the millers point out, with some logic, 
that to change from a 72- to an 85-percent 
flour, means that the bolting sheets which 
sift the flour must be all changed. Their 
processing and grinding operations must be 
changed. And, of course, the bakers would 
set up a howl. They have got their ways of 
baking bread, and a different kind of flour 
would mean that they would have to make 
changes. And then, of course, the public 
would set up a howl. Maybe you and I 


If there is stu- 
If there is con- 
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wouldn’t but a lot of people would. Remem- 
ber what a howl went up in the war when 
the Government put a stop to ready-sliced 
bread? You would have thought that our 
whole civilization collapsed because you had 
to slice your bread at home instead of get- 
ting it ready-sliced. And so, besides all the 
inconveniences, you can bet your bottom 
dollar that this plan would be a terrible po- 
litical blunder. Men have been beaten for 
office on things less important than changing 
the color of bread. If you think that is 
funny, then you do not know your Congress- 
men. 

But here we are—we have the wheat—then 
why is there a scarcity? The answer is in 
the following telegram we want to read you. 
It was sent to President Truman, Secretary 
of Agriculture Anderson, Secretary of Com- 
merce Wallace, and several key Senators. It 
was sent by M. W. Thatcher, speaking as 
president of the National Federation of 
Grain Cooperatives. It is a fighting tele- 
gram and one that calls for a showdown. 
GTA is on the warpath against the blun- 
derbusses in Congress. The telegram was 
sent today after 3 days of conferences and 
phone calls with Washington officials and 
representatives of the grain and milling in- 
dustry and officers of the National Federa- 
tion of Grain Cooperatives. -I am now quot- 
ing from the telegram: 

“There is a wheat problem, but not one 
that calls for bread rationing or for use of 
more wheat in flour, which admittedly would 
be a coarser and darker flour. Based on the 
United States Department of Agriculture’s 
figures of January 1, 1946, we had 689,000,000 
bushels of wheat on hand. A new wheat 
crop will pour into market after July 1. 
Present indications are for at least 700,000,- 
000 bushels of winter wheat. There will be 
a heavy spring wheat acreage. 

“Allowing for a January disappearance of 
89,000,000 bushels, we will need up to July 
1 no more than 200,000,000 bushels for 
fiour, and 50,000,000 bushels for spring wheat 
seeding and miscellaneous farm use. This 
would leave 350,000,000 bushels of present 
stocks for export, carry-over, and livestock 
feeding. It would be better to stop feeding 
wheat than to ask flour mills and bakeries 
and consumers to adapt themselves to a new 
product, with all the changes necessary to 
make a straight run of flour, using 85 per- 
cent of the wheat instead of the normal 72 
percent. The public and the processors 
would resist these far-reaching changes. 

“Farmers will move the wheat to town and 
sell it if they are given varity treatment. 
Farmers know that Conress is in doubt 
about extending the OPA price control law. 
That makes farmers doubt that it is wise to 
sell wheat under present ceilings. Farmers 
know that on July 1 there will be a big in- 
crease in wheat prices if Congress does not 
extend the OPA law for another year. 

“Farmers have the same intelligence as 
business people who have been and are with- 
holding merchandise for the much higher 
prices which they hope will be realized either 
througl. dropping of OPA or through making 
exceptions as, for example, in the steel in- 
dustry. Farmers also know that with wage 
levels in the process of rising, eventually 
such increases will be reflected in a new and 
higher parity price, which under law will 
force the OPA to lift present ceilings on all 
farm prices. 

“From the standpoint of price, the farmer 
sees about every advantage in not marketing 
wheat now. He is not going to succumb alone 
to any patriotic call when he sees the United 
States Steel Corp., and General Motors Corp., 
and others getting away with theirs. 

“The farmer feels that all he has to do is 
wait. 

“Another point: the farmer is accustomed 
to carrying an inventory of wheat on his 
farm. It is his ever-normal granary and his 
base money supply. Not for patriotism alone 
does he intend to market this year both his 


present inventory and also his new wheat 
crop. He would then be compelled to pay a 
2-year or double income tax. 

“In brief, he is not a fool. He intends to be 
treated as well as other groups in the econ- 
omy of the Nation, even if he is the most 
patriotic. He as much as any other person 
wants to see wheat shipped to the starving 
people in other parts of the world. 

“But the National Federation of Grain Co- 
operatives cannot honestly urge its wheat- 
producing members to market their wheat 
so long as the wheat farmer is at a disad- 
vantage as regards ceilings and double taxa- 
tion. 

“If the farmer knew now what wheat ceil- 
ing prices would be until July 1, 1947, and 
if he could be relieved of double taxation 
from marketing two crops in the same year, 
and if he could be assured that he would not 
be subject to a tnird tax by the repeal of 
laws protecting his marketing cooperatives— 
as advocated by the National Tax Equality 
Association—then we would be on sound 
ground to ring the bell of patriotism and 
save the starving families abroad. 

“Further, if all these economic disadvan- 
tages were corrected, there is still a trans- 
portation break-down, not only from lack of 
boxcars but from disorganization on the 
railroads. Now the movement of cars just 
from the Dakotas to: Minnesota frequently 
takes weeks. 

“We want to emphasize that you can get 
wheat for export without upsetting the op- 
erations of fiour mills and bakeries or chang- 
ing the food habits of consumers if you act 
now on these three problems: 

“First. Give us boxcars and transportation 
facilities that will work and move the wheat. 

“Second. Decide now, one way or the other, 
on the future of OPA and price ceilings for 
1946-47. 

“Third. Protect the farmer against double 
and triple taxation. 

“If and when these three seeds are met, 
the National Federation of Grain Coopera- 
tives and the general farm organizations will 
advise farmers to move their wheat off the 
farms. 

“People all over the Nation are now ques- 
tioning the political integrity and economic 
sense of both the Congress and the Adminis- 
tration. This problem of wheat is not in the 
hands of the millers or the bakers or the 
farmers. It is in the hands of the Congress 
and the administration. 

“We have called a meeting of our grain 
cooperatives in Chicago on February 8 and 
9 and have called officials from the United 
States Department of Agriculture to confer 
with us. We also are inviting, through this 
wire, the chairmen of the House and Senate 
Committees on Agriculture to be with us in 
Chicago. 

“Our National Federation of Grain Cooper- 
atives is comprised of the regional grain co- 
operatives from Ohio to the Pacific Northwest, 
and from the Canadian border to the Gulf 
of Mexico. Its annual handle of grain is 
close to 400,000,000 bushels a year. Most of 
the farmers who own these cooperatives also 
are members of the Farm Bureau, the Farm- 
ers Union, or the Grange. Thus you can rest 
assured that you can have the solid mobi- 
lized support of agriculture to move the 
wheat that is needed if the Congress and the 
administration will just move first. 

“Respectfully submitted. 

“M. W. THATCHER, 
“President, National Federation 
of Grain Cooperatives.” 


That is the blunt, forthright telegram that 
Mr. Thatcher sent in the name of the Na- 
tional Federation of Grain Cooperatives to 
the President of the United States, to two of 
his Cabinet officers, and to key Members of 
the United States Senate. 

Now the Federation is following up with an 
emergency meeting. The meeting will be 
held in Chicago this Friday and Saturday. 
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Represented at that meeting will be cooper. 
atives that handle almost 400,000,000 bushels 
of grain a year. They will sit down to make 
plans to get that wheat moving. Government 
men, whose job it is to help move the wheat, 
have been invited to attend. 

Certainly the plea, the fervent prayer of 
millions of people in Europe today, is the 
prayer for wheat—“give us this day our daily 
bread.” America cannot fail them. 

Good evening, and we ask you to remember 
that GTA is the co-op way. 





Health Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 15 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article by 
Robert Lasch appearing in the Chicago 
Sun, February 11, 1946, dealing with the 
organized fight being waged by the drug 
industry against the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell health insurance bili. 

The drug manufacturers seem to re- 
gard this legislation as opposed to the 
welfare of the drug industry. The theory, 
apparently, is that the improved health 
of the Nation would mean serious curtail- 
ment in the manufacture and sale of 
drugs, and therefore they want to pre- 
serve the status quo. 

There being no objection the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 


Druc MAKERS WAGING FIGHT ON HEALTH 
INSURANCE; WHY? 


One of the best arguments I have yet seen 
for the health-insurance plan proposed by 
President Truman fell into my hands last 
week. 

The plan, embodied in the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell bill, would set up a new method of 
paying for medical care. Some people call it 
“socialized medicine,” but that term has little 
meaning. The bill provides for weekly con- 
tributions by workers and employers to a 
national health-insurance fund. Out of 
this fund the Social Security Board would 
pay the doctor and hospital bilis, with suit- 
able limitations, of insured workers and their 
families. 

The result would be a tremendous imprcve- 
ment in the distribution of medical care. 
Communities and low-income families which 
now lack adequate care could get it under 
health insurance. For every insured family, 
the financial burden of sickness, which is 
often concentrated and unexpected, would be 
spread over a long period. Hospital facilities 
would be enlarged and multiplied. Group 
practice would be encouraged, and doctors 
who now tend to congregate in the large 
cities where incomes are highest would be 
induced to practice in small towns and rural 
areas which under the present system must 
go without adequate service. A long-run im- 
provement in the national health is an 
almost certain consequence of the change. 

& REASON TO CHANGE 

It is a strong reason to make the change 
when we find the drug and pharmaceutical 
industry waging an organized pressure cam- 
paign against it. 

The drug industry, if it were interested in 
national health rather than profits, would 
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have no special incentive to the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill. How patients 
pay their doctor bills is no concern of the 
drug manufacturer and dealer. Their busi- 
ness is to sell drugs and medicines. 

Yet when you go into a drug store nowa- 
days you are almost sure to see a pile of 
pamphlets entitled “Political Medicine.” 
This tre t, published by the so-called Na- 
tional Physicians Committee for the Exten- 
sion of Medical Service, contains a vicious 
and unprincipled attack on the national 
health-insurance plan. It is full of mis- 
statements, distortions, and exaggerations, 

Not only the druggists, but the entire phar- 
maceutical industry has been organized to 
attack the health-insurance plan. For ex- 
ample, the salesmen for Abbott Laboratories 
last month were busily spreading the word. 
They had instructions to visit 10 persons 
every day for 10 days, asking each, on the 
chain principle, to make 10 other contacts, 
The objective, as Abbott Laboratories told 
their salesmen, was to “roll up a blizzard 
of a half million or more” communications 
to Congress against the Wagner-Mutray- 
Dingell bill. Abbott Laboratories called the 
campaign “a constructive contribution to the 





welfare of the industry and to the American ; 


way of life.” 
MAJORITY VOICE NEEDED 


What is the welfare of the drug industry? 
Does it conflict with the improved national 
health which is the goal of the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bill? Would the sales of 
medicine, and the habit of self-medication 
which contributes to those sales, be impaired 
by a health-insurance system which makes 
good medical care more readily accessible to 
the people? If so, then this is the best of 
all possible reasons for inaugurating health 
insurance, 

There is no question that the drug manu- 
facturers, the druggists, and the doctors have 
a perfect right to register their opposition 
to the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill. But the 
people who would benefit from the bill, which 
means the great majority of the working pop- 
ulation, should take note of this carefully 
organized effort to preserve the status quo in 
the practice of medicine. If the money and 
sales organizations of the drug companies can 
produce a “blizzard” of messages to Congress 
against health insurance, the unorganized 
people who favor the bill should bring off a 
blizzard of their own. 

According to a survey by the National Opin- 
ion Research Center, 82 percent of the Amer- 
ican people think something should be done 
to make it easter for people to get medicai 
care wnen they need it, and 68 percent think 
it would be a good idea for social security 
to cover doctor and hospital care. This ma- 
jority must make its voice heard above that 
of the organized minority. 





How OPA Paralyzes Business 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. VORYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 15, 1946 


Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, in 
my remarks earlier today I referred to a 
letter I have received from Mr. E. C. 
Raney, president and general manager 
of Ranco, a company in Columbus, 
Ohio, manufacturing the highest qual- 
ity controls for heating, ventilating, and 
air conditioning. I have secured leave 
to extend this letter in full in the Recorp, 
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When I was home during the recess I 
talked with Mr. Raney and he analyzed 
for me the specific problems which his 
company is facing, caused by OPA. His 
problem was so typical, and his analysis 
was so interesting, that I urged him to 
write me a letter telling the full story. 

Mr. Bowles has been so notoriously 
blind and deaf to the pleas of the prac- 
tical manufacturer that T felt it would be 
useless to send him Mr. Raney’s letter. 
I heard, and hoped, that Mr. Bowles 
might be going out of OPA and I thought 
it might be better to send the letter to his 
successor. Within the last 24 hours I 
have learned with dismay that Mr. 
Bowles is to be Economic Stabilizer, with 
even greater power, and that Mr. Paul 
Porter is to come in under him as head of 
OPA. I have read over carefully the 
President’s Executive order and can spell 
out no relief from its verbiage for old- 
line manufacturers who are not having 
labor troubles. This order probably gives 
Mr. Porter sufficient discretion to correct 
this situation, for bureaucratic discre- 
tion is sprinkled throughout the order. 
There is nothing in Mr. Porter’s back- 
ground that shows that he knows any- 
thing at all about prices and production 
and manufacturers’ problems, but I am 
hoping for the best, and wishing him 
well, and am sending him this letter 
which shows how OPA is paralyzing pro- 
duction. It does not state a unique sit- 
uation, but a typical situation, which is 
probably familiar to every Member of 
this House. 


Hon. JOHN M. Vorys, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Vorys: As a Member of our Con- 
gress, I feel that you should be interested in 
knowing how we in industry are progressing 
under the present OPA’s so-called price 
control. 

As a matter of background our company, 
Ranco Inc., has been in business since 1913, 
and since 1926 has been engaged in the de- 
velopment and manufacture of thermostatic 
controls for refrigerators; in the last 2 years, 
prior to the beginning of the war in 1941, we 
were also providing thermostatic controls for 
automobile heaters. 

During the time we were engaged in man- 
ufacturing refrigerator controls prior to the 
War, we made constant improvements in 
methods of production so that the cost of 
our product to the customer in 1941 was 
only 20 percent of what the manufacturers 
were paying for thermostatic controls when 
we started the manufacture of refrigeration 
controls. We believe that this was typical of 
the contributions which have been made by 
large numbers of manufacturers in the re- 
frigeration industry and was responsible for 
the cost of electrical refrigeration being 
brought down so that domestic refrigerators 
were in reach of practically everyone. 

At the same time, we were reducing costs 
by engineering developments and new pro- 
duction methods, we were also increasing the 
wages and salaries of our employees so that 
in 1941 we had established wage rates and 
prices which now make our situation a very 
difficult one to solve. The cost of the ma- 
terials which we use in our refrigerators since 
the start of the war has risen greatly and 
different items which enter into our pro- 
duction now cost us anywhere from 10 per- 
cent to 100 percent more than they did in 
1941. 

We have also granted our employees wage 
increases between 1941 and the present time 
so that our total manufacturing cost is now 
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more than 30 percent higher than in 1941, 
while our selling prices have only been per- 
mitted, under OPA price control, an advance 
of 5 percent. 

In addition to the higher wages and sal- 
aries we are paying, our production efliciency 
is now greatly reduced and it now takes more 
than 1,000 employees to produce as much 
volume of the same items as was produced 
by 700 employees in 1941. In simple arith- 
metic, on the net sales for the 3 months, 
September, October, and November, 1945, our 
operating deficit is approximately $200,000 
on total sales of less than $800,000 

There seems to be a general impression in 
Washington, particularly in the OPA, that 
manufacturers like ourselves vill be able to 
get back into peacetime production on a prof- 
itable basis at the old prices, due to the things 
the OPA seems to think we learned about 
production during the war. As a matter of 
fact, there was nothing which we learned dur- 
ing the war which has enabled us to reduce 
our costs in the slightest degree, due to the 
fact that we had already spent about 20 
years of development in cost reduction on 
these items, and there is simply no possi- 
bility of effecting any immediate reductions 
that will enable us to break even on costs, let 
alone make a profit. The production rate at 
which we are now operating is comparable to 
that before the war, so that we cannot lock 
forward to an increase in production great 
enough to cure our difficulties. 

A great many manufacturers like ourselves 
showed some remarkable cost reductions on 
producing war materials, but this was due 
to the fact that these items had never before 
been produced in large quantities nor large 
production mass technique appliec to them 
prior to the war. It was the technique that 
industry already had developed on other mass 
production which enabled them to turn these 
techniques to such tremendous advantage in 
building war materials at lower costs. 

Speaking for our own concern, and I am 
sure this was duplicated by hundreds of other 
companies, we developed and built gages for 
the Army Air Forces which had been sold 
in small quantities and produced without the 
benefit of any tooling and mass production 
technique at prices as high as $175 to the 
Air Corps; but on our contracts to the Air 
Corps we started off with prices under $50 
and as we progressed through the war we 
made voluntary reductions to the Air Fecrces 
from time to time so that at the end of the 
War we were producing these same instru- 
ments at a profit, and selling to the Govern- 
ment at around $20. However, if we were to 
continue producing these same instruments 
over a period of years, further cost reduc- 
tion could not be expected in the 
proportion that was made in the early months 
of our production, and if we had not had 
experience in mass production prior to the 
war I am sure that this record could not 
have been achieved because we simply applied 
techniques with which we were familiar to 
the production of these new devices. 

I think it absolutely out of the question 
to think that any of the manufacturers who 
had done a good job of reducing prices up to 
1941 and who were operating in a highly 


same 


competitive market can be expected today to 
produce the prewar items at any ways near 
the prewar costs, due to the fact that so 


many uncontrolled items of cos’ 
into present-day manufacture. 

It seems to us that the only thing that 
has remained constant in our case is the OPA 
idea of “price freeze” instead of “price regu- 
lation.” 

On many of the items which we now pur- 
chase for our products the vendor from whom 
we purchased these items prior to the war 
can no longer supply them to us at the old 
cost; and wherever OPA prices are still effec- 
tive it is absolutely necessary for us to find 
new sources of supply, and these new sources 
do not have to abide by any prewar price 


have entered 
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fixing. As an illustration, we buy large 
quantities of bakelite moldings which are 
made on our own tools. The original sup- 
pliers cannot make these at the old prices 
because their labor and materials have in- 
creased, and as a result they tell us to take 
our tools elsewhere. When we do this, the 
new molder who never made the part before 
has no pric. restriction and is free to increase 
prices to us so as to cover his cost and make 
a profit. 

Another item is regarding tools which we 
purchase when we are having new tools made. 
There is no OPA limitation on these tools, so 
that we have to buy at a much higher price 
than we formerly did. In the matter of ma- 
chines, such as punch presses, of which we 
use a large number, we cannot get delivery 
from the old manufacturers because of OPA 
price regulation, but newcomers in the field 
are permitted to charge any price they may 
see fit, and we have been quoted as much 
as $3,000 for machines which were formerly 
purchased for $1,000 or less. We cannot see 
how this sort of price regulation is or can 
prevent inflation. As a matter of fact, in- 
fiation is all about us, and, except for indi- 
viduals who refuse to see and believe, we are 
all aware of this inflation. 

It seems to me that since inflation exists, 
the price control should be either honestly 
and fairly administered or else abandoned 
entirely. 

We have no quarrel with the general idea 
of price control during the war, but we feel 
that the administration of price control has 
failed entirely to carry out the intent of the 
Price Control Act, and we strongly feel that 
we should have either/complete abandonment 
of price control or a new set-up for admin- 
istering the existing laws so that selling 
prices can be made consistent with costs. 

The present series of strikes and the Gov- 
ernment’s approval of wage increase will 
mean financial ruin to thousands of manu- 
facturers unless prices are adjusted all the 
way across the board to take the increased 
costs into consideration. Washington will 
have to make up its mind whether we have 
industry bankruptcy or sane price and wage 
regulation. 

Very truly yours, 
RANCO, INC., 
E. C. RANEY, 
President and General Manager. 


Note that before the war this company 
had reduced costs in its regular lines 80 
percent in 15 years, and that the bene- 
fits of this reduction were shared with 
employees and the public through higher 
wages and lower prices. 

Note that during the war costs on 
Army equipment were reduced by this 
manufacturer from $175 to $20 a unit, 
a reduction of 88 percent in 3 years. 

Note that this once successful com- 
pany had a post-VJ-day operating defi- 
cit in 3 months of $200,000, or 25 percent 
of its net sales, in manufacturing its old 
line under OPA regulations. 

Here is the apparent theory under- 
lying the idiotie OPA regulations which 
have had these tragic results: the bu- 
reaucrats, who know nothing about 
manufacturing, have seen the marvelous 
reductions in costs which efficient manu- 
facturers have accomplished in making 
war items; they know of the prewar re- 
ductions in costs which were typica: of 
American know-how; they, therefore, 
blithely planned that these old-line 
manufacturers would be forced to make 
similar reductions in costs immediately 
upon resuming the manufacture of their 
former peacetime lines, utterly forget- 
ting that competition and ingenuity had 
already brought these items near the 


saturation point in cost reduction when 
their production was stopped by the war; 
not realizing that it takes time, ingenuity 
and competition to make such reduc- 
tions, but gleefully planning that these 
reductions could be accomplished in- 
stantaneously and indefinitely, merely 
because OPA demanded it. The result 
has been a creeping paralysis over pro- 
duction which is becoming a galloping 
paralysis, penalizing experience and effi- 
ciency, hamstringing the manufactur- 
ers, depriving the public of products, and 
leaving losses instead of a possibility of 
increasing wages. 

To show that this situation is typical 
and not unique, here is part of a letter I 
received today from a sheet-metal and 
building-supply jobber: 

I wonder if you and others are fully in- 
formed of the terrible mess OPA is making 
of our economy. I was for it up to the last 
week but I do not believe that a price rise 
of double the present prices would be as bad 
for everyone as the terrible inequalities the 
present OPA rules are making. No steel mill 
will make box or common nails because they 
can sell all of the nails they can make that 
have a high extra, so why make common 
nails? But common nails are nonexistent 
and an across-the-board rise in steel will 
never help this situation. In fact, it will 
hinder it. Everyone is bending their efforts 
to use their production for things they did 
not make and are not needed but will sell 
because of demand. The things that are 
needed are not made. Then Mr. Bowles 
looks at an annual statement and sees that 
the company is not in the red and gives it 
no help on the nonprofitable items and the 
management again goes out for new products, 
Roofing felt cannot be. bought for built-up 
roofs, the commonest kind. It. is all going 
into roofing shingles. Insulating sheathing 
cannot be bought because the pulp is all going 
into decorating tile. Integrated. steel mills 
are using all of their common galvanized 
sheets to make finished products which they 
fabricate and the small manufacturer can 
get no raw material. These are not steel-mill 


strike problems. They existed before the 
strike. 


OPA has been saying to manufacturers 
“Off with the old; on with the new.” In- 
stead, OPA should have said to them “On 
with the old; compete with the new.” 
If Mr. Porter will only prepare quickly 
some simple regulations that will permit 
a manufacturer to make profitably the 
things he can make best and cheapest be- 
cause they are his old line, realizing that 
competition and taxes and collective bar- 
gaining will keep that profit from getting 
out of line, this will go far in speeding up 
production and avoiding further infla- 
tion. 


The Full Employment Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 15 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, ever 
since the final full- employment legisla- 
tion was reported from the Senate-House 
conference committee a desperat.: effort 
has been made by its enemies to miscone 
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strue it and thereby render it ineffective, 
On Monday, February 11, 21 national, 
civic, labor, and veteran groups addressed 
a letter to the President pledging their 
support to the legislation and emphasiz- 
ing the need for courageous and effective 
administration. In this letter the fol- 
lowing statement is made: 


We have been fighting for a congressiona] 
statement of policy which would recognize 
that it is the responsibility of the Federa) 
Government to use ail its vast resources to 
assure employment opportuities to all of 
our citizens able to work and secking work. 
This is accomplished by the conference bill, 


A similar point of view has been taken 
by the Christian Science Monitor, whose 
editorial of February 8 described the ful] 
employment bill as “a surprisingly vigor- 
ous measure.” This editorial concluded 
on the following note: 


In the last analysis, how this legislation 
works will depend on who is President, whom 
he appoints as advisers, and what sort of im- 
plementing acts each Congress passes. But 
the bill does pave a road down which both 
the Executive and the lawmakers must travel 
as each year rolls around, 


I should also like to refer to the 
column entitled “Full Employment 
Juggling” by Peter Edson, which ap- 
peared in the Washington Daily News of 
February 11. In this column, Mr. Edson 
Says that— 


If anyone will sit down and read the full— 
pardon—the Employment Act as passed, he 
will see for himself that it accomplishes 
nearly everything the original bill set out to 
do. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the documents to which I 
have just referred: the letter to the 
President, the editorial from the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor and Mr. Edson’s 
column. : 

There being no objection, the letter, 
editorial, and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 


Dear ig. PRESIDENT: The undersigned or- 
ganization have, for a period of many 
months, been actively engaged in mobilizing 
support for a full employment program of 
which the full employment bills (S. 380; 
H. R. 2202) was the first essential step. 

We are completely convinced, and our 
opinion is substantiated by all public-opinion 
polls, that the overwhelming majority of the 
American people are prepared to support the 
strongest possible legislation designed ‘to as- 
sure the objective of full employment and to 
avoid the periods of boom and bust which 
have heretofore marked the course of Ameri- 
cau. history and which, if continued in the 
postwar period, can lead only to national and 
international disaster. 

Despite this overwhelming support for ef- 
fective legislation, and despite your vigorous 
efforts in its behalf, a small but powerful 
minority has steadfastly opposed any and all 
efforts to obtain its enactment. Indeed, this 
articulate minority, by virtue of its strategic 
representation in certain committees of the 
Congress and its disproportionately powerful 
control of the organs of public opinion, al- 
most succeeded in preventing passage of the 
necessary basic legislation. 

While the bill which has been reported out 
by the Senate-House conference committee 
does not contain the language and provisions 
that we believe the overriding significance 
of the issue demands, it is nevertheless with 
@ sense of real satisfaction that we note that 
the conference bill makes a distinct con- 
tribution to the solution of the basic prob- 









jem. The contribution is made along the 
fcllowing lines: 


1. The bill establishes the responsibility of 
the Federal Government “to utilize all its re- 
sources” for the purpose of “creating and 
maintaining * * * Useful emloyment 
on rtunities * ® © for those able, will- 
ing, and seeking to work, and to promote 
maximum employment, production, and pure 
chasing power.” 

while the conference bill does not use the 


term “full employment,” nor does it meas- 
ure up to our concept—and your concept—of 
what an ideal bill should contain, we feel 
called upon to insist, despite the contrary 


insinuations of some of the opponents of 
adequate legislation, that we have not been 


fichting a battle of catch phrases or of 

n We have been fighting for a con- 
ional statement of policy which would 
ize that it is the responsibility of the 
al Government to use all its vast re- 






sources to assure employment opportunities 
to all of our citizens able to work and seek- 
ing work. This is accomplished by the con- 
ference bill. 

2. The bill calls for an annual Presidential 
report to the Congress on the national em- 
ployment situation, and specifies that that 
report should include the basic analyses in- 


cluded in the national employment and pro- 
duction budget proposed in the original leg- 
islation. 

3. The bill establishes a Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers to assist the President in this 
undertaking. 

4 Finally, the bill establishes a joint com- 
mittee of the Congress to receive and analyze 
the President’s report, and to transmit it to 
the Congress with recommendations. 

Thus the conference bill provides you and 
the Congress with a clear declaration of na- 
tional policy of full employment and with 


machinery for discharging the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s responsibility for full employment. 
Again, we may not think it is the most per- 


fect machinery—and you may not—but we 
are satisfied that, in conjunction with all of 
the agencies in the executive departments, 
this machinery will work if a genuine and 
sincere effort is made to make it work. 

We, therefore, believe that the Congress 
should approve the conference bill, and we 
trust that you will sign it. 

But we hasten to add, Mr. President, that 
the will to make the machinery work is more 
important than the machinery itself. This 
is particularly true in view of the fact that 
the conference bill imposes upon you full 
and complete executivewesponsibility for car- 


rying cut the provisions of the bill. While 
the Council of Economic Advisers established 
by the bill is required to assist you and can, 
therefore, serve a most significant function, 
in the final analysis the success of the pro- 
gram in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment rests squarely upon your shoulders, 


where it should rest. 

In the very first instance, the question of 
whether or not this program is implemented 
depends largely on the appointments you 
make to the Council of Economic Advisers 
and on the appointments made by the pre- 
Siding officers of the two Houses of Congress 
to the joint committee. 

Our organizations, representing many mil- 
lions of Americans committed to an economy 
of full employment, will necessarily judge 
the administration's intentions by the cali- 
ber of the men named to fill these strategic 
positions. The three members of the Coun- 
cil of Economie Advisers must be men who 
have given proof, in action as well as in ex- 
pression, of their devotion to an America of 
full production, full employment, and full 
consumption. They must be men with suf- 
ficient courage to refuse to listen to the 
apostles of defeatism who have so consist- 
ently oppos2d the progressive principles for 


which you and we have been fighting a com- 
mon battle, 
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Insofar as the joint committee is con- 
cerned, the appointments must be made by 
the presiding officers of the two Houses, both 
of whom are members of the majority party, 
the Democratic Party, your party. We are 
therefore justified in assuming that a ma- 
jority of the 14-member joint committee will 
be composed of men who, like the members 
of the Council of Economic Advisers, are 
committed to a full employment program. 

The passage of the Employment Act of 
1946, if adequately implemented in terms of 
personnel and program, can mark the begin- 
ning of an American crusade for economic 
security, stability, and justice, and conse- 
quently a contribution of enormous signifi- 
cance to the cause of international peace. 
Unless, however, the act is adequately im- 
plemented, history will record it as a mock- 
ery and an affront to the millions of Ameri- 
cans who are determined that our free in- 
stitutions shall not again be threatened by 
the curse of unemployment. 

Most respectfully yours. 


LIST OF ORGANIZATIONS WHO SIGNED THE LETTER 
TO PRESIDENT TRUMAN 


Council for Social Action of Congregation 
of Christ Churches. 

Americans United. 

National Council of Catholic Women, 

National Council of Negro Women. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

National Women’s Trade Union League. 

National Planning Association. 

National Association of Ornamental Metal 
Manufacturers. 

National League of Women Shoppers. 

Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees. 

National Education Association. 

Public Affairs Committee of United Council 
of Church Women. 

National Lawyers’ Guild. 

National Catholic Welfare Conference. 

American Federation of Labor. 

Independent Citizens Committee. 

National Board of YWCA. 

Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

United Electrical, Radio, and Machine 
Workers. 

Railway Labor Executives Association. 

National Council of Jewish Women. 

American Retail Federation. 

Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

National Council for the Social Studies. 

National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs. 

New Council of American Business. 

National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. 

Disabled American Veterans Department, 

Progressive Businessmen, Incorporated. 

American Veterans Committee. 

National Farmers Union. 

American Association of University Women. 

American Public Welfare Association. 

Southern Conference for Human Welfare. 

General Federation of Womens’ Clubs. 

Synagogue Council of America. 

Friends’ Committee on National Legisla- 
tion. 

American Jewish Congress. 

National Consumers League. 

Alpha Kappa Alpha. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
February 8, 1946] 


SURPRISINGLY VIGOROUS 


The compromise version of the so-called 
full employment bill, which just passed the 
House and seems sure of Senate approval, is 
a surprisingly vigorous measure. The origi- 
nal House version ran the danger of being 
so full of generalizations and reservations 
that an unsympathetic President might have 
fulfilled the letter of its requirements by 
more or less meaningless gestures. The com- 
promise bill, like the Senate version, spe- 
cifically directs the President to assess annu- 
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ally the state of the Nation in definite terms 
of jobs and all that goes to make jobs. 

By its wording the original full employ- 
ment text had laid itself open to two kinds 
of misrepresentation: (1) That Government 
flat could guarantee jobs for all under a free- 
enterprise system. (2) That the net effect of 
the bill would be unlimited Federal com- 
pensatory spending. The measure just passed 
avoids the term “full” and speaks of “mexi- 
mum” employment. It apparently has 
quieted fears about spending, for even Sena- 
tor Tart is said to be supporting it now. 

The basic issue all along has been whether 
or not the Government should be formally 
committed to a policy of full utilization of 
the Nation’s capacity to produce and con- 
sume—hence, to employ—and to forthrightly 
placing its influence and rescurces behind 
such a policy. Senator Munray and Repre- 
sentative CoCHRAN, both sponsors of the crig- 
inal measure, say they are satisfied the pres- 
ent bill meets this test. Certainly, the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers which the bill au- 
thorizes for the President, and the joint 
committee which it sets up in Congress to 
consider the President’s report, should work 
toward greater consistency in policy. 

In the last analysis, how this legislation 
works will depend on who is President, whom 
he appoints as advisers, and what sort of 
implementing acts each Congress passes. 
But the bill does pave a road down which 
both the Executive and the lawmakers must 
travel as each year rolls around. 





[From the Washington Daily News of Febru- 
ary 11, 1946] 
FULL EMPLOYMENT JUGGLING 
(By Peter Edson) 

Supporters of the much cussed and dis- 
cussed Full Employment Act are chuckling 
quietly over the slick job of word juggling 
they did to get the measure passed by both 
Houses of Congress. 

It isn’t called the “Full” Employment Act 
anymore. It’s just the Employment Act. 
This is typical of the compromises made to 
secure passage. Enemies and opponents of 
the full employment theory think they 
scored a great victory in knocking out all the 
objectionable experimental economics stuff. 
Senator Tarr, of Ohio, went so far as to say 
that the act passed is definitely not a victory 
for Truman. 

If Tarr, Congressman Carter MANASCo, of 
Alabama, and WILL WHITTINGTON, of Missis- 
sipi want to think they scored a great victory 
by watering down the original draft of the 
bill, they can. But if anyone wiil sit down 
and read the full—pardon—the Employ- 
ment Act as passed, he will see for himself 
that it accomplishes nearly everything the 
original bill set out to do. That makes it 
definitely a victory for Truman and for Sen- 
ator Jim Murray, of Montana. 

The way this job was done is one for the 
book. It took six meetings of the conference 
committee of Senators and Congressmen to 
iron out differences between the Senate and 
House versions. Manasco and WHITTING- 
TON sat tight on their watered-down version. 
They were supported by Senators Tarr, Buck, 
of Delaware, Rapciirre, of Maryland. It 
looked like a deadlock. So the other Sena- 
tors—BarRKLeEy, of Kentucky, Murpock, of 
Utah, Taytor, of Idaho, and Tosry, of New 
Hampshire—suggested changes in language. 

For instance, take the preamble of the act 
as passed. It says that Congress declares 
“it is the continuing policy and responsibility 
of the Federal Government * * * to * * # 
utilize allits * * “resources * * * to 
promote maximum employment, production, 
and purchasing power.” 

That’s boiling a 100-word sentence down to 
20 words to get at the guts of it. But ask 
yourself what’s the difference between 
“maximum” employment and “full” employ- 
ment? Tweedledum and tweedledee. 
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Opponents of the original bill also objected 
to the declaration that it was the Federal 
Government’s responsibility to provide such 
volume of expenditure as may be needed to 
assure full employment. 

So that was cut out. Put in its place was 
this statement that “It is the continuing 
policy and responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to utilize all its resources to pro- 
mote maximum employment.” and so forth. 
What do you think the Federal Government 
does when it “utilizes all its resources”? You 
could spend a trillion dollars, fight another 
war, or try to make the Mississippi River run 
backward under that phrase. 

Take the next section: The original draft 
called for a “national production and employ- 
ment burget,” to be prepared by the Presi- 
dent. Critics said that was dangerous. So 
the “budget” was stricken cut and an econ- 
omic report was substituted. What’s the 
difference what you call it if the report covers 
the same ground that the Budget does? 

In putting over this substitution and get- 
ting the House to accept the compromise, the 
bili’s backers were equally smart. In the 
House were some 84 votes opposed to any 
kind of full employment bill. If they had 
been stirred up, opposition might have grown 
and the bill might have been killed. Con- 
gressmen PaTMAN, of Texas, MURRAY'S CcO- 
sponscr in the House, and JOHN J. CoCHRAN 
from Truman’s district in Missouri both 
spoke briefly on the floor, then asked leave to 
extend their remarks in the REcorp. What 
they said on the floor was innocuous. Their 
full analysis of what the bill does is given 
only in their extended remarks, which few 
people will ever read. 

The whole job was one of the smoothest 
pieces of legislative legerdemain ever pulled 
off in Congress. 





Surplus Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH E. CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THR HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 15, 1946 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following: 


AMVETS TESTIMONY BEFORE THE HOvsE Ex- 
PENDITURES COMMITTEE ON SURPLUS HOUS- 
ING, FesrvuAry 14, 1946 


Mr. Chairman and members of this com- 
mittee, my name is J. H. Leib. I am the leg- 
islative director of the American Veterans 
of World War II, better known as Amvets. 

We are the largest veterans’ organization 
that has come out of this war, with approxi- 
mately 30,000 members. 

We are extremely interested in the surplus 
legislation now before your committee. 

While we are naturally concerned with the 
whole surplus situation, we are at this time 

‘particularly anxious to see that the veterans 

are given a fair break in the sale of Govern- 
ment housing, now declared surplus by the 
Defense Homes Corporation. These projects 
come under the jurisdiction of the RFC and 
the Surplus Administration. 

Briefly here is our story: 

Last December our local post organized a 
corporation and publicly invited all veterans’ 
organizations to joint us, in the hope of pur- 
chasing the McLean Gardens, which is now 
up for sale by the Government. 

Since submitting our bid—we have run 
into all kinds of conflicing regulations and 
red tape. 

We have heard a lot about veterans pref- 
@rence regarding the sale of surplus prop- 
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erty—but so far, it has just been, empty 
promises! 

Sick and tired of these promises we ap- 
pealed to Chairman MANAsco and out of a 
conference with him came House Joint Reso- 
lution 297, which asks for a clarification of 
the Surplus Property Act in regard to the 
sale of defense housing for veterans. 

This committee now has an opportunity to 
back up those promises with action. 

We plead with every member of this com- 
mittee to study House Joint Resolution 297 
very carefully. 

Time is short. 

We respectfully demand that no Govern- 
ment housing—particularly McL2an Gar- 


-dens—cshould be permitted to be sold until 


the Congress has an opportunity to clarify 
what preference it intends to give to veterans. 

The Defense Homes Corporation are at- 
tempting to rush the sale of these projects 
before Congress can act on House Joint Reso- 
lution 297. 

Everyone realizes that no veterans’ group 
can compete with powerful insurance com- 
panies or well-heeled speculators. 

We believe that it is the duty of Congress 
to insist that all bids be made public in the 
sale of these properties. 

Furthermore, just a week ago, veterans 
read in blazing newspaper headlines, that 
Wilson Wyatt, new Housing Administrator, 
would seek ceilings on the sale of private 
housing, and yet the Defense Homes Cor- 
poration is attempting to sell Government 
surplus properties to the highest speculative 
bidder! 

Why doesn’t the Truman administration 
and the Congress make up its mind on how 
it is going to solve the housing crisis. 

This committee and the Congress must de- 
cide immediately before the Defense Homes 
Corporation can seijl its projects out from 
under the veterans what the policy should be. 

It is obvious that this Government agency 
is attempting to rush the sale before Congress 
can lock the situation over. 

Will this committee give the veterans some 
consideration? 

Don’t forget that this war is not over until 


every veteran has a decent roof over his 
head!. Thank you. 
[From the Washington Times-Herald of 


February 14, 1946] 
AMVETS RaP DHC WITH New CHARGE 


The Defense Homes Corporation was 
charged today with trying to “sell out” 
McLean Gardens and other Federal housing 
developments in the District from under 
World War II veterans. 

The statement was made before the House 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments by J. H. Leib, legislative direc- 
tor of the American Veterans of World War II. 

In a bitterly worded charge before the 
House committee, Leib said his group had 
been given the “run-around” by the DHC 
and had concluded the term “veterans’ pref- 
erence” is nothing but empty promises. 


CORPORATION FORMED 


Leib said his organization respectfully de- 
mands that no Government housing, particu- 
larly McLean Gardens, should be permitted 
to be sold until Congress had an opportunity 
to clarify what preference it intends to give 
veterans. 

The Amvets formed a corporation in De- 
cember, said Leib, to buy McLean Gardens. 
Since submitting a bid they have run into 
all kinds of conflicting regulations and red 
tape, he testified. 

Raymond Sawyer, president of the local 
chapter of Amvets, told the Congressmen 
his group had offered three different bids to 
DHC, all of which have been rejected. In 
the last bid the group made an offer of 
$9,000,000, stating they would pay 10 percent 
of that sum when they had a 50-percent 
occupancy, 





In reply to a question by Representative 
Manasco (Democrat), of Alabama, chairman 
of the House committee, Sawyer said any 
veteran could join the Veterans Cooperative 
Housing Association, which desires to pur. 
chase McLean Gardens. 


AMENDMENT SUGGESTED 


He told the Congressmen the corporation 
has 250 members, each of whom has put up 
$25. 

At the suggestion of committee members, 
Leib said he would draw up an amendment 
to the Surplus Properties Act to clarify the 
status of veterans’ preference on the disposal 
of Government prop rty. He also said the 
amendment would provice for making public 
bids on Government properties. 

Leib urged immediate congressional action 
so the DHC would n»t sell out the veterans 
in favor of their own interests. 

“Just a week ago,” he concluded, “veterans 
read in blazing newspaper headlines that 
Wilson Wyatt, new Housing Administrator, 
would seek ceiling on the sale of private 
housing and yet the DHC is attempting to 
sell Government properties to the highest 
speculative bidder.” 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
February 14, 1946] 


Amvets To Ask Court To BLock Hovsinc 
SALES 


The American Veterans of World War II 
yesterday asserted that they would ask for 
an injunction against the Defense Homes 
Corporation to prevent immediate sale of 
Federal housing developments here to pri- 
vate interests. 

In a scathing denunciation of the Corpora- 
tion, J. H. Leib, national representative of 
the veterans, charged that Philip Klutznick, 
president of DHC, and other members of the 
agency, “are disregarding veterans’ rights be- 
cause of special business interests.” 


VET PRIORITY CLAIMED 


Leib said that veterans have the privilege 
of priority purchase of the Federal properties 
“under the Surplus Property Act.” 

“But DHC isn't interested in the veteran, 
since the agency is staffed with businessmen 
who lock out for their friends and own inter- 
ests. The veteran just doesn’t have enough 
speculative cash for them,” he charged. 

The Amvets’ stand developed after DHC 
rejection Thursday of its cooperative bid for 
purchase of the huge $11,000,000 McLean 
Gardens. The veterans offered $9,000,000 
for the property, with a 10-percent down 
payment. 

Earlier an Amvets’ offer to purchase the 
property at an appraisal price under terms 
of the Surplus Property Act had also been 
rejected, Leib said. 


HEARING TOMORROW 


Meanwhile, Representative MAnasco, Dem- 
ocrat, of Alabama, announced that a hearing 
will be held at 10 a. m. tomorrow on the 
Amvets-sponsored bill for clarification of 
the Surplus Property Act. The bill would 
also halt immediate sale of the properties. 

Mawnasco scored the DHC for its refusal 
to make public the list and prices offered by 
99 bidders on the six Federal projects up 
for sale in the Washington area. 

“I think the bids should be scrutinized by 
the public. They will have to give me a lot 
of good reasons for keeping this information 
secret,” MANAsco declared. 

The board of the Defense Homes Corpora- 
tion yesterday announced receipts of bids 
on McLean. Gardens, Fairlington, Naylor 
Gardens, Meridian Hill Hotel, the Lucy Diggs 
Slowe Hall, and George Washington Carver 
Hall. 

FAIRLINGTON BIDS REJECTED 


All bids on Fairlington were rejected and 
Naylor Gardens was offered to the Amvets co- 
operative and present tenants jointly. The 
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board did not disclose disposition of the bids 
on McLean Gardens and took no action on 
Meridian Hill Hotel and the Slowe and 
Carver Halls. 

Raymond Sawyer, commander of District 
Amvets, sponsors of the Veterans’ Coopera- 
tive Housing Association, said its bid on Mc- 
Lean Gardens was rejected. 

Commenting on the board’s action on 
Naylor Gardens, Sawyer said, “We will of 
course accept any opportunity to meet with 
Government Officials to see if anything can 
be salvaged for us there. 

“But if all residents out there decide to buy 
in on the cooperative there will be no room 
left for us. It looks as if the veterans have 
been outbid on McLean Gardens by private 
capital and are about to be sold out by the 
Government,” he added. 





Give Truman a Break 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. R. EWING THOMASON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 15, 1946 


Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Daily News for 
today: 

GIVE TRUMAN A BREAK 


Harry Truman has made some mistakes 
since he entered the White House. Who else 
wouldn’t? 

None of Mr. Truman’s mistakes has been 
fatal. They have been small and human 
errors, reflecting the trustful qualities of the 
man who is loyal to his friends and has faith 
in the good intent of others. 

Anyone of any fairness, or sportsmanship, 
or understanding of the great political and 
economic forces that sweep our Nation and 
the world today must admit that even had 
Mr. Truman possessed superhuman judgment 
and clarity of vision, even had he done every- 
thing exactly right, still, his administration 
would be in trouble. The difficulties and 
confusions that beset his administration are 
largely the legacy of global war, suddenly 
ended. They are the deluge, coming after 
another administration which had not pre- 
pared for peace. Mr. Truman’s mistakes have 
added, comparatively, only a little to his woes. 

Four years of war, destroying most every- 
thing produced, and 12,000,000 men to be 
demobilized from the far corners of the earth. 
Four years of curtailed or halted production 
of the things civilians depend upon, while 
what they had was wearing out. There was 
bound to be hell to pay. Meanwhile, the 
development through political pressures of a 
wage and price structure that didn’t add up 
to getting more production of those things 
so urgently needed. And into this mess steps 
Mr. Truman, with malice toward none, seek- 
ing the cooperation of groups and factions 
which had been led for years to live by class 
conflicts and strife. And he had to start off 
with Cabinet officers and administrators who 
felt they owed no allegiance to him. 

He has tried to build a new administra- 
tion, loyal to him and with no axes of self- 
aggrandizement to grind. Some of his choices 
of men have been unfortunate. Therein lies 
most of whatever part of Mr. Truman’s 
troubles have been of his own making. 

We think, and hope, and trust, that Mr. 
Truman will learn by his mistakes—that in 
time he will gather about him men who have 
know-how as well as loyalty. 

The great rank and file of Americans be- 
Neve Mr. Truman to be of their own kind. 


They look to him hopefully for leadership. 
And they are a little fed up on all the shrill 
caterwauling and brickbat hurling now being 
directed at him. 





GOP Urged To Make Campaign Hay Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 15, 1946 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding an interesting political article 
which recently was published in the 
Washington Evening Star: 


GOP Urcep To MAKE CAMPAIGN Hay Now— 
PusBLic Is BLAMING DEMOCRATS FOR STRIKE 
Wave, Says WRITER 

(By David Lawrence) 


President Truman may or may not choose 
to run in 1948—the left-wingers are already 
trying to persuade him not to be a candi- 
date—but November 1946 is much nearer 
and the whole House of Representatives and 
one-third of the United States Senate will 
be up for election. 

If the Republicans have any sense left 
they will not waste time making campaign 
speeches or soliciting campaign funds. All 
they need to do is call attention to what is 
happening in Congress and then wait for 
the votes to be counted and they will find 
that in the Democratic strongholds of Pitts- 
burgh, Philadelphia, and New York, and else- 
where the shift to the opposite party will 
be amazing. 

For the public is sick and tired of the 
Democratic Party’s indifference to the need 
for some legislation to prevent strikes. The 
Democratic leadership in the Senate is stall- 
ing on the matter of labor legislation. The 
House has acted promptly, though it will be 
noted that the Republican Party made that 
step possible. 


WAVE OF IRRESPONSIBILITY 


The country is suffering from a wave of 
irresponsibility on the part of certain em- 
Pployers and employee organizations. 

Vital facilities are tied up either by refus- 
ing the reasonable demands of labor or by 
labor’s insistence on demands that are un- 
reasonable. It seems incredible that de- 
mocracy, which rests on the principle of the 
consent of the governed, should be unable to 
exercise its judgment and bring about the 
passage of legislation to limit strikes, es- 
pecially in fields closely related to the pub- 
lic safety. 

But, judging from the behavior of the 
Democratic Party, which controls the Sen- 
ate, there is no alternative available to the 
American people except to vote out of office 
the party in power or to make their contem- 
plated action so plain ahead of time that it 
will have a stimulating effect on the Demo- 
crats who control the committee where all 
labor legislation is now buried and bids fair 
to remain buried unless the public bestirs 
itself. 

The alliance between the labor union poli- 
ticians and the Democratic Party in the Sen- 
ate is so strong that the chances of dislodg- 
ing the committee majorities which hold the 
balance of power there depend on the elec- 
tion of Republicans to those committees. 


PEOPLE CAN HAVE REDRESS 


If the public wants a continuance of eco- 
nomic anarchy and wishes to see the situa- 
tion disintegrate still further, it can remain 
indifferent to the real power of the Senate. 
For, when a President is weak or incompetent, 
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the people can have redress through the 
Congress if they insist upon it. 

Mr. Truman has the influence to force early 
action in the Senate on his labor proposals, 
and it should not need the prodding of a 
President to stir the Senate to‘action. The 
newspaper headlines reveal what economic 
damage the strikes are doing. Whether one 
believes that the managements are recal- 
citrant or that the unions are pressing their 
demands too far, the fact remains that some 
means of settling labor disputes by orderly 
processes has not been provided, and the re- 
sponsibility for keeping new labor legislation 
off the statute books for 10 years rests solely 
with the Democratic Party in Congress. 

Whatever be the faults of the Republican 
Party—and they are many—it does present at 
this moment the only alternative to a con- 
tinuance of economic unrest and the develop- 
ment of a Nation-wide depression. The labor 
leaders are so much misled by what political 
power they have accumulated in the past 
that they do not realize they are committing 
suicide and doing more in a few weeks to 
injure the rightful causes of labor and to 
imperil the true rights of the workers than all 
the reactionaries and extremists among em- 
ployers have been able to accomplish in many 
years of effort. 





A Document for History 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 15, 1946 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following ecitorial 
from the Honolulu Star-Bulletin of Jan- 
uary 26, 1946: 


A DOCUMENT FOR HISTORY 


The report on statehcod for Hawaii of the 
House Subcommittee on Territories, just 
made public in Washington, ranks as one of 
the great documents in Hawaii's history. 

With the thousands of pages of exhibits 
and statements which are part of the record 
now, it is the most extensive and the most 
intensive treatise on statehood for the is- 
lands that has ever been compiled or pre- 
sented by any committee here or in Washing- 
ton. 

Its documentary evidence is ‘mposing. Its 
minute examination of scores of phases of 
history, or industry, of politics, of education, 
of culture, of race relations, of sociological 
factors, is authoritative. 

Most impressive is the fact that six Con- 
gressmen, from widely separated parts of the 
Union, have united wholeheartedly and cor- 
dially in this report asking early congres- 
sional action on statehood. 

No magic accomplished this. No legerde- 
main was used on the visitin.;: group. They 
were available alike to friends and opponents 
of statehood. When day after day the wit- 
nesses almost without exception vere speak- 
ing for statehood, the committee emphasized 
its invitation for opponents to appear. Al- 
most none did so. Qf these, only two or 
three had any organized objections to set 
forth. The others were mostly shouters and 
gripers. 

The committee reached its unanimous con- 
clusion that Hawaii is ready for statehood on 
the basis of extensive open hearirgs, and 
even more extensive study of all pertinent 
aspects of Hawaii's history and life today. 

The report which this six-man subcom- 
mittee made to the full territories committee 
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will take rank at once as a standard reference 
work on Hawaii. And, as it will be put into 
printed form and issued to Members of Con- 
gress, it will be available to interested 
persons. 

The Star-Bulletin published it in full Fri- 
day so that everyone in the Territory could 
get it quickly and fully. It was telegraphed 
from Washington—probably the longest pub- 
lic document ever sent by land wire and 
wireless from the Nation’s Capital to Hawali. 


Sam Daube 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL STEWART 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 15, 1946 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. Speaker, I read 
with a heavy heart of the passing of Sam 
Daube, a pioneer citizen of Ardmore, 
Okla., who was one of the outstanding 
business and cattle man in my district. 
Not only was he an outstanding business- 
man and cattleman but he was a phi- 
lantropist as well. He did not render as- 
sistance to his fellow men for the sake 
of publicity, and but little is known to the 
public of his ceaseless efforts to assist the 
needy and unfortunate. 

For more than half a century, to know 
southern Oklahoma was to know Sam 
Daube. The Third Congressional Dis- 
trict, the State of Oklahoma have lost a 
great citizen and the Nation has lost a 
man of the type that made this country 
great. 

I am inserting here an editorial from 
the Daily Ardmoreite which pictures the 
life of Sam Dauhbe: 


SAM DAUBE 


Death has removed from Ardmore and the 
southern Oklahoma community one of its 
most picturesque*and lovable characters. 

Sam Daube, who came into this area when 
the country was raw and new, in those days 
that now exist only in the highly colored 
memories of the older men, had seen the dis- 
trict pass through an endless series of dra- 
matic changes—watched it shift from the 
rugged days of the pioneer, through the hec- 
tic and stirring interval of oil boom, into 
the staid and genteel era of modern times. 

He lived through three periods in Ard- 
more when war was the topic on every tongue. 
He had seen America grow, too, in those long 
years and he had the satisfaction of know- 
ing that he had a part in that growth. 

Fortune favored Sam Daube, but there 
was more to it that the mischance flare of 
luck. He was an able businessman, marked 
by a tenacity of purpose and the kind of 
vision that saw far into the future. 

By the combination of these factors, he 
was able to accomplish much as a leader in 
industrial and mercantile activities. He be- 
came a dominant figure in the district, his 
infiuence spread to all the State, and he was 
known in all parts of Oklahoma and in far- 
flung sections of the Nation. 

Nor was his interest centered wholly in 
the career of businessman, industrialist, and 
financier. He had a strong humanitarian 
trend—a generous heart that he yielded to 
in countless thousands of instances. 

Only a few of these instances are known; 
it was not any desire to be known as a 
philanthropist that urged him to be gen- 
erous and kindly to the unfortunate. 


Ardmore will seem strange without Sam 
Daube. 

There will be something missing; some- 
thing lacking; something that will be sad 
to contemplate. 


Later 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 15, 1946 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, a very large number of Mem- 
bers of the House voted for the Case bill 
because they felt they had to vote for 
something. I have little doubt that a 
clear majority of the House feels entirely 
dissatisfied with the legislative job that 
was done in passing the Case bill and 
realizes full well that no practical results 
at all, let alone any beneficial ones, can 
flow from the action taken by the House. 

Obviously what is needed now and 
what has been needed for a long time is a 
careful, judicious, and fair consideration 
of the whole problem of labor-manage- 
ment relationships in the United States 
with a view to devising workable, equi- 
table, and beneficial legislation, and 
bringing it before the House and Senate 
for action. This cannot be accomplished 
either by those who have little under- 
standing of the aims, purposes, and 
critical importance of labor unions in our 
national life, nor any good will toward 
labor organizations, nor can it be done 
by those who frankly state that they are 
against any legislation at all. I am con- 
fident that a majority of Congress falls 
in a middle group between these two ex- 
tremes. That majority has to find a way 
to work its will. 

Under unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks, I include an editorial ap- 
pearing recently in the Washington 
Evening News concerning the Case bill 
and setting forth the general point of 
view which I have just expressed: 

LOOK BEFORE YOU LEGISLATE 

Congress, we say once more, is not pre- 
pared to pass a law that will do what the 
Wagner Act promised, and has monument- 
ally failed, to do—namely, “‘to diminish the 
causes of labor disputes.” 

Being unprepared, and itt a time of crisis, 
Congress is under pressure to pass hot and 
hasty legislation that could make bad mat- 
ters worse. 

Before the House today goes a watered- 
down version of President Truman’s fact- 
finding bill. As a substitute for it, the Rules 
Committee has held, the House may consider 
an entirely new bill introduced only 2 days 
ago by Representative Francis Case, of South 
Dakota. 

Some proposals in the Case bill may have 
merit.. Others, in our opinion, are unfair 
and dangerous to labor. There have been 
no committee hearings on the Case bill. 
Citizens who oppose it have had no oppor- 
tunity to state their objections. It cannot 
be perfected, or adequately considered, in a 
few days of limited debate on the floor of the 
House. 

We believe the House should reject the 
Case bill. We doubt that passage of the 
President’s fact-finding bill would do any real 
good in the present strike crisis. And there 
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is grave danger that passage of ineffective, 
half-baked legislation now would delay or 
prevent the preparation of sound, fair, ang 
effective legislation. 

The present strike crisis may pass soon. 
We hope it will. But there will be other 
crises, without end, until Congress does its 
duty carefully and properly. 

The first step should be a thoughful study 
of the reasons why the Wagner Act has 
failed to keep its promise. Next, there 
should be thorough hearings on the Hatch. 
Ball-Barton bill and all other responsible 
proposals for industrial peace, advocates and 
opponents being given full opportunity to 
be heard. 

Then at last Congress would be prepared to 
legislate—to protect the legitimate rights 
of both labor and management, to Protect 
the public against abuses of power by either, 
and to establish conditions under which 
collective bargaining can work without 
breaking down into civil warfare. 


The Lake Breezes Whisper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. O’HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 15, 1946 


Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, the Fair- 
mont Daily Sentinel is one of the out- 
standing daily newspapers in Minnesota, 
I know Republicans who call it a Demo- 
cratic paper and Democrats who call it 
a Republican issue. Some men holding 
public office have referred to it as the 
“loyal opposition.” This should make it 
an independent newspaper. 

Claude N. Swanson, one of its editors, 
affectionately known and highly re- 
garded by all, has for many years ably 
edited a column under the by-line The 
Lake Breezes Whisper, which reflects the 
opinion of that section of the country. 
His column of February 9, 1946, has 
aroused widespread comment and ap- 
proval and is an outstanding message to 
Congress as an indication of how the 
wind blows. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the REcorp, I include this column: 

THE LAKE BREEZES WHISPER 
(By Claude N. Swanson) 

The present administration is following in 
the footsteps of the New Deal—asking us to 
eat black bread so Europe won’t starve. 

We don’t want anybody to die of starvation, 
least of all the women and children in the 
Nazi war-devastated countries. But if these 
same people, starving now, had been on the 
ilert while the Hitlers and Mussolinis were 
waxing fat and preparing for war, they 
wouldn't be starving. 

Someone should have told them that 
eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. 

And that goes for the people of the United 
States, too. 

It may not hurt us—in fact may be good 
for us—to eat black bread. But if we are 
to do it, let it be by choice, rather than 
by Government regulation. 

Our boys have fought a good fight, won 
indisputable victories, and we have backed 
them up. 

We've fought for freedom, justice and de- 
mocracy. Let’s start enjoying some of it. 
We've paid a good price for it. 

Even though State, Federal, and local taxes 
take about 25 cents out of every dollar we 








earn, this is still the best Nation on earth 
in which to live. Let's keep it that way. 

Instead of thinking up laws, regulations, 
devices, and directives, to hamstring indi- 
vidual initiative, let’s restore that liberty 
which gave us our great industries without 
which we could not have won the last war. 

Let’s restore that certain type of American 
opportunity which gave us our Fairmont 
Railway Motors, our Henry Fords, our An- 
drew Carnegies, our Thomas Edisons, our 
Walter P. Chryslers, our Jim Hills, our Pills- 
purys, our John D. Rockefellers. 

There was no limit on initiative, ambition, 
and industry, in those days. That’s what 
made America great. 

Now we are engaged in not only feeding 
but in policing a good share of the world. 
Without doubt, we are in the best position to 
do that very thing. But somebody should 
tell our Representatives in Washington not 
to spread our forces so thin and so far that 
some great power will come in and grab 
us off. 

As for eating black bread, we have not yet 
forgotten—nor are we likely to forget—the 
New Deal having us plow under our pigs, re- 
strict our crop acreage; plow under our cot- 
ton, and the rationing that followed. 

We're still short of shirts, dress materials, 
meats, and long on taxes. 

Right now We have an opportunity to show 
warring European nations that it pays to 
pursue the path of peace and industry. 

Let them make an honest effort to get on 
their own feet. Let them learn, through ex- 
perience, what it means to provide for them- 
selves; to improve their own conditions. 

The longer it takes them to get their bellies 
full and back on their feet, the longer it will 
be before we'll have to send our sons and 
grandsons over there again to save civiliza- 
tion 

Let’s not be in too big a hurry to save the 
rest of the world. ‘There’s work to be done 
at home—first. 

Before We concern ourselves too much with 
either our late allies or foes, let’s get about 
2,000,000 men back into production in the 
steel mills, the packing plants, the mines, 
the lumber industries. Let’s get the flow of 
material started. That will promote jobs. 

Unless we do that, and soon—somebody 
will have to feed this country. And then 
there'd be nobody to borrow from. 

We've been in Europe. We were there not 
too long, but long enough to see there hadn't 
been much progress there in the last 500 
years—except in the art of war making. 
They still farmed the same old way. Their 
houses, most of them of stone or brick, had 
been unchanged in design or appearance in 
the last 200 years. The natives didn’t seem 
to have any ambition beyond acquiring a 
bottle of wine and a loaf of bread for the day. 

A stagnant, decadent, worthless civiliza- 
tion if ever there was one. If any one of 
them had an original idea in the last 400 
years, there certainly is no evidence of it. 

If we had such a colony in Martin Coun- 
ty—people who'd be satisfied to live in 
shacks—dress in rags, exist on bread and 
wine and a few potatoes—with never any 
trace of ambition on the part of any of them 
to improve their condition, we’d probably ask 
them to move. 

We do have such people here, but they’re 
not colonized. They’re on relief. But we 
don’t go hungry to feed them. We don’t 
lend-lease 'em. 

We showed the above to one of the leading 
legal minds in Minnesota. “There’s more 
genuine food for thought in that than in 
anything I’ve read in months,” he said. Then 
he added: 

“If every citizen would take at least 1 hour 
out each day, to think about these things, 
we'd get this Nation straightened out.” 

And there is truth in what he says. Not 
only do we have local, State, and national 
politics and politicians to watch, but from 
here on out international politics must be 
considered, 


So we can’t afford to be caught asleep at 
the switch, or we may wake up to find it is 
too late. “Eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty.” 





United States Troops in China 
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HON. JACK Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 15, 1946 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, due to the general public inter- 
est concerning the number of American 
troops in China, I wish to take this op- 
portunity to call the attention of the 
House to the following exchange of cor- 
respondence between the War Depart- 
ment and myself: 

Fesruary 1, 1946. 
Hon. RoBEeRT PATTERSON, 
Secretary of War, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: The enclosed com- 
munication from one of my valued constitu- 
ents is self-explanatory. 

In view of the statements contained there- 
in I should like to be advised as to why 
additional Army troops are necessary in 
China, and when we may expect that the 
troops now stationed there can be withdrawn, 

Please return the enclosure with your reply. 

Thanking you for any information you can 
furnish me and with best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours. 

FEerRuArY 12, 1946. 
Hon. Jack Z. ANDERSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. ANDERSON: Mr. Patterson has 
asked me to reply to your letter of February 1, 
concerning United States troops in China and 
the questions raised by your correspondent, 
Mrs. Genevieve Woelfl. 

Contrary to your correspondent’s informa- 
tion, our forces in China are being reduced 
in strength, and it is hoped that by July 1, 
United States Army strength in the China 
theater will be reduced to approximately 
6,000. Such additional men as are now being 
sent to China are being sent as replacements 
to enable men who have had long service to 
be returned to the United States for dis- 
charge. To the largest extent possible vol- 
unteers are being used for these replace- 
ments. 

The mission of the United States forces in 
China is to assist the Chinese in accordance 
with the policy toward China announced by 
the President and the Department of State. 
Obviously in such a large country with lim- 
ited transportation facilities, air transporta- 
tion is a necessity. However, in view of the 
reduction of our activities in China, only re- 
cently the number of air transport groups 
has been reduced from two to one-half a 
group, and our over-all forces have been re- 
duced from 65,000 to a strength of 7,700 men. 

It is true repatriation of 3,000,000 Japanese 
from China to Japan is being carried out with 
the cooperation of the Navy, Chinese, and the 
Japanese themselves, but the over-all plan- 
ning, supervision of loading, and establish- 
ment of schedules is done by the Army. 

We are completing rapid disposition of our 
surplus property in China, and as the most 
economical method of disposal have negoti- 
ated a sale of equipment in West China to the 
Chinese Government. After this agreement 
it was possible to fly almost 45,000 United 
States troops in West China to India-Burma 
for return to the United States. 

With reference to the question your cor- 
respondent raises regarding formation of 8 
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military advisory group in China, I should like 
to tell you that this is merely in the planning 
stage. A small group of officers in the Head- 
quarters, China Theater, are working on plans 
for such a group for submission to the War 
Department. You may be assured govern- 
mental approval will be obtained before there 
are any directives establishing such a group. 

I trust the above will provide you with the 
information you have sought. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. MARTYN, 
Administrative Assistant. 





Ceiling Prices on Old Homes Completely 
Protect American Home Owners— 
Real-Estate Speculators Fight for Self- 
ish Profits 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 15, 1946 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, within 
the past few days it has come to my at- 
tention that the real-estate speculators 
are propagandizing American home own- 
ers with the falsehood that putt®™e a 
ceiling price on existing homes would 
somehow penalize every home owner in 
the Nation. 

Anyone who has read my proposal with 
an open mind for putting ceiling prices 
on existing homes could not fail to 
Clearly understand its simple wording. 
It only states that an owner would be 
permitted to sell his home for any price 
he can get in today’s hungry market, 
and that that sale price would become the 
ceiling for that particular house for the 
short period of some 18 months—the es- 
timated duration of the housing crisis. 
I cannot see how such a provision would 
penalize a legitimate home owner: on 
the contrary, it would completely protect 
him in the present rising market. 

Of course, the difficulty in my program 
is that it would penalize those unscru- 
pulous speculators who are willing and 
eager to squeeze from the home-hungry 
their hard-earned dollars. They would 
sell and resell our homes, with a higher 
speculative profit each iime. Yes, Mr. 
Speaker, it would penalize those who are 
willing to sacrifice the security and sta- 
bility of our people in the coming years 
ahead for lush profits for themselves 
today. 

I do not see how any housing program 
can be a success without ceiling prices 
on existing homes. Without such a pro- 
vision we are pouring water into one part 
of the inflation fire, while we allow it to 
rage unchecked elsewhere. We are try- 
ing to attack the problem with one hand 
tied behind us. 

I fail to see the logic of saying to spec- 
ulators: Go ahead, buy all the existing 
houses you can, sell them for any price 
you can get, make your profit at the ex- 
pense of the veteran; while, on the other 
hand, we are saying to the builders of 
new houses: You can only get so much. 
We ask your help in holding down prices 
so that our veterans can obtain homes— 
we need your cooperation. The result of 
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such a two-faced policy—if it can be 
called that—would be a cry of injustice 
from the legitimate builders. It would be 
an incertive for black-marketing that 
would undermine the whole of our hous- 
ing program. Only a week ago Mr. Wil- 
son Wyatt, the new National Housing Ex- 
pediter, told a Nation-wide radio 
audience that his program would suffer a 
serious handicap without price control 
on existing homes. 

In many ways this threat of inflation 
in the housing market has become more 
serious with the Fresident’s contem- 
plated easing of price policies. This dan- 
ger is familiar to all of us. The headlines 
are full of the facts on skyrocketing 
prices on real estate. I dare say every 
one of the Members has received scores 
of letters from veterans and others, com- 
plaining because they cannot find homes 
at prices they can pay. 

It is now expected that more than 
3,000,000 veterans will be in the market 
for houses by next Christmas. I want 
you to remember that Mr. Wyatt does not 
expect, under the most favorable circum- 
stances, to be able to provide more than 
1,209,000 homes this year. That even in- 
cludes a lot of converted barracks and 
house trailers. On the basis of these fig- 
ures, I predict that the housing situation 
is going to be worse before it gets better. 
It is time now that we prevent our vet- 
erans from being gouged by putting some 
ceiling on the houses they must buy. 

Builders all over the country have been 
admitting inflation in real estate prices 
for months. In Philadelphia, houses 
which generally sold for $6,000 before the 
war now are selling for $9,000—$3,000 in 
velvet profit to feed the speculators. In 
Detroit, some $8,000 houses are bringing 
$12,000. Here in the Capital, $12,000 
homes have gone to $15,000, and even 
higher. Most of these increases have 
taken place in less than 90 days’ time. 
Our spiral toward inflation has started, 
and the question is: Have we the common 
sense to hold it now? 

I know these prices cannot be rolled 
back to the level that they should be. 
Our opportunity to do that has long since 
passed. Iam not suggesting it—my pro- 
posal would not provide for that, as some 
have said. It would set the ceiling at 
the price today’s home owner gets when 
he sells his house—after the passage of 
this legislation—and that is all it would 
do. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall speak on this 
subject again. We owe it to our veterans 
to see that housing prices are kept at de- 
cent levels. We owe it to ourselves as 
well. This Nation provided well for its 
men in battle. Let it not be said that this 
Congress failed them at home. 





Legislative Program of VFW 
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HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1946 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me to extend my 


remarks in the Recorp, I am inserting 
the digest of the legislative objectives of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars adopted 
at the national encampment in Chicago, 
Ill., in October 1945. 

The matter referred to reads as 
follows: 


DIGEST OF CURRENT LEGISLATIVE OBJECTIVES OF 
THE VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 1945-46 


This digest has been prepared by Mr. Omar 
B. Ketchum, national legislative representa- 
tive, and is based on resolutions adopted at 
the forty-sixth national encampment of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars and formal actions 
of their national council of administration 
and national legislative committee. Where 
a bill has been introduced to cover the objec- 
tive, the bill number, author, and committee 
is noted. 

1. Enactment of an equitable adjusted 
service pay act for veterans of World War II, 
based on length and type of service. Pay- 
ment of $3 per day for home service and $4 
per day for sea or overseas duty, plus a pre- 
mium of $500 for combat wounds. A limita- 
tion of $3,500 for home service or $4,500 for 
combined home and overseas service would be 
established, exclusive of the $500 for wounds. 
H. R. 127, by Mr, LEsInskI. House Ways and 
Means Committee. 

2. Grant pensions to veterans of World 
War I on the same basis as Spanish-American 
War Veterans, i. e., $20 for one-tenth disabil- 
ity; $25 for one-fourth disability; $35 for cne- 
half disability; $50 for three-fourths disabil- 
ity; $75 for total disability or upon reaching 
65 years of age; and $100 if so helpless or 
blind as to require attendant. H.R. 2859, by 
Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. House Commit- 
tee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

3. Amend the National Service Life Insur- 
ance Act of 1940, as amended, to provide the 
following options: Lump-sum payment of 
benefits; payment in continuous monthly in- 
stallments throughout lifetime of benefi- 
ciary with 240 months certain; or payment in 
continuous monthly installments throughout 
lifetime of beneficiary with 120 months cer- 
tain. H. R. 4965, by Mr. Ranx1n, referred to 
House Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation; and companion bill, S, 1677, by 
Mr. JoHNSON. Senate Committee on Finance. 

4. Establishment of statutory employment 
seniority equivalent to time spent in the 
armed forces for veterans of World War II 
who qualify for a job in competition with 
non-veterans who have equal or less actual 
seniority. H. R. 3746, by Mr. KNuvurTSON. 
House Committee on Military Affairs. 

5. In reduction of Federal civilian person- 
nel, preference shall be considered in the 
following order: (1) Military preference, (2) 
length of total Federal service, and (3) effi- 
ciency ratings. When competing employees 
have equal standing they shall be released on 
the basis of their standing in the next lower 
category. Repeal section 12 of Veterans’ 
Preference Act. H. R. 4069, by Mr. REEs. 
House Committee on the Civil Service. 

6. Amend section 800 (b) of the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended, 
to permit payment of readjustment allow- 
ance to World War II veterans during periods 
of unemployment caused by strikes which 
they have not supported. H. R. 5379, by Mr. 
Grsson. House Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

7. Amend section 800 (b) of the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended, 
to permit payment of readjustment allow- 
ances to World War II veterans during periods 
of unemployment caused by strikes in States 
where, and upon the same conditions that, 
non-veterans receive unemployment com- 
pensation. H. R. 5355, by Mr. KE.iey of 
Pennsylvania. House Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

8. Protection of servicemen’s rights under 
Social Security Act by allowing insurance 
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credits to veterans for military service under 
the old-age and survivors’ insurance at a 
wage rate of $160 a month. Retroactive to 
September 16, 1940. H. R. 1970, by Mrs, 
Rocers of Massachusetts. House Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

9. Establish effective veterans’ priority in 
purchase of surplus government property, 
second only to Federal agencies, and permit 
veterans to purchase such property for 
their personal, as well as business, use. sg, 
1757, by Senators MAYBANK, O’MazHoney, and 
Cuavez. Senate Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

10. Authorize accumulation of annual leave 
for enlisted men at the rate of 21% days per 
month of active military service, and upon 
discharge or release, a lump sum payment, 
computed at the rate of pay and allowances 
received at that time, to be paid to cover 
unused accumulated leave. H. R. 4051, by 
Mr. Rocers of Florida. House Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

11. Formulas, processes and equipment 
used in development of the atomic bomb 
shall be retained by the United States Goy- 
ernment; but atomic bombs may be made 
available to any world security force in which 
the United States is an active participant, 
Funds shall be appropriated to continue re- 
search work, under strict Government con- 
trol, to develop further the utilization of fis- 
sionable and radio-active materials for medi- 
cal and industrial purposes. A committee 
shall be appointed to exercise supervision 
and control over the development and use of 
atomic power as representatives of the Ameri- 
can people. S. 1717, by Mr. MCMaHon. Spe- 
cial Senate Committee on Atomic Energy. 

12. Establishment of peacetime military 
training, using a revitalized National Guard 
system as a nucleus upon which to build a 
training staff and a program capable of in- 
doctrinating the youth of this country in 
basic military techniques sufficiently to make 
it possible to mobilize effective military units 
in a minimum of time and thus meet the 
threat of modern blitzkrieg warfare. 

13. Deny admission to the United States 
and naturalization of aliens who have served 
in the armed forces of countries at war with 
the United States, or who have been members 
of parties or organizations supporting nazism 
or fascism. H. R. 3663, by Mr. Gossett. 
Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

14. Housing program: It was urged that 
(1) the President declare the housing short- 
age a national emergency and take necessary 
steps to allocate and divert building mate- 
rials and surplus housing to alleviate the 
crisis, calling upon the construction indus- 
try for fuli cooperation in granting priority 
in rentals, construction, and sale of homes 
to veterans; (2) that an immediate survey 
be made to determine materials available 
for conversion into temporary housing, along 
with a program liberalizing on-the-job ap- 
preatice training in construction, and more 
flexible rent-control provisions to encourage 
remodeling and reconversion of existing 
property for temporary housing; (3) that 
maximum ceiling price on homes constructed 
unde: the President’s emergency program be 
$10,000, but that only 15 percent of the dwell- 
ings be constructed to sell at more than 
$6,500, and not more than 15 percent of the 
rental properties to rent at more than $52.50 
per month; and (4) that a Veterans’ Reloca- 
tion Authority be established with power to 
place veterans in available temporary housing 
in preference to all other tenants. The Pres- 
ident’s emergency-housing program for vet- 
erans; and S. 1592, by Messrs. WAGNER, 
ELLENDER, and Tarr. Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

15. Urge creation of one major committee 
on veterans’ affairs in the Senate and House 
of Representatives, respectively. 

16. Enactment of legislation that will speed 
up settlement of differences between labor 
and management, restore economic balance, 











and protect veterans in their right to work 
at a steady job with a fair living wage. 

7. ¢ nsolidation of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Forces on & coequal status into a single 
Di nartment of National Security, under one 
Cabinet member 

19 Amend title IV of the Servicemen’s Re- 
ment Act of 1944, as amended, to pro- 
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vide that all veterans’ employment repre- 
gen es shall be war veterans, and shall 
be placed directly under the jurisdiction of 


the Veterans’ Employment Service. 
19. Amend the Civil Service Commission 
Act to provide that at least one member of 


the Commission, at all times, shall be a war 





At mend veterans’ regulation 9 (a) to 

increase allowance for burial of war veterans 

$100 to $200. H. R. 1939, by Mr. 
House Committee on World War 

é s’ Legislation. 

91. Prohibit all quota immigration for a 

10 years after cessation of hostili- 


t H. R. 545, by Mr. RANDOLPH. House 
Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 


( onstruct north-south, east-west su- 


s as self-liquidating, employment 





pe 
: Ectablishment of combined foreign in- 
tellizence office, in line with recommenda- 
ti if Maj. Gen. William J. Donovan and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff 

24. Grant pensions to orphans of war vet- 
erans equal to child dependency allowance 
during a service. 

25. Increase maximum income limitation 
from $1,000 to $1,500 for childless widows 


and unmarried veterans otherwise qualified 


to receive pensions. H. R. 4485, by Mr. 
ICHARDS. House Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 


Amend title V of Servicemen’s Read- 


j ent Act of 1944, as amended, so that 
I an shall be ineligible to receive the 
re istment aHowance during the first 60 
d fter discharge from the service, or dis- 
cl from a veterans’ hospital if he entered 
same immediately upon separation from the 
s¢ 

27. Provide for naval personnel to wear 
gold stripes denoting foreign service. H. R. 
2889, by Mrs. BOLTON. House Committee on 


Naval Affairs. 

8. Amend the act of March 20, 1933, so 
t ) veteran who applies for domiciliary 
c nd hospitalization in Veterans’ Ad- 
m ration facilities shall be required to 
s (1) The value of his real and per- 
perty, or (2) whether or not he is 
lly able to pay. H. R. 2413, by Mr. 
HAM. House Committee on World 

War Veterans’ Legislation. 
Pensions payable to veterans for non- 
mnected disabilities shall not be 
I 1 to less than $20 per month while 


is undergoing hospitalization in a 


me 


( ment hospital. H. R. 1832, by Mr. 
K ’. House Committee on World War 
V s’ Legislation. 

Direct the Administrator of Veterans’ 
A to extend a minimum rating of 1 
} t to the claim of any war veteran 
based on any injury, disease, ailment, or 
< 


lity incurred in active service in time 
of r. H.R. 1495, by Mr. AtLen of Louisi- 
al House Committee on World War Vet- 
er Legislation, 
31. Disabled veterans whose life expectan- 
hortened by their disabilities, shall be 
i on civil-service register for which 
fed, but on appointment to Federal po- 
they shall not come under the Civil 
> Retirement Act but shail be entitled 
deral old-age and-survivors’ insurance 
its under Social Security Act. H. R, 
by Mr. McMititan of South Carolina. 
> Committee on the Civil Service. 
Amend existing law to provide that in- 
surance judgments shall be binding on the 
eterans’ Administration until modified by 
order of district court, H. R, 722, by Mr, 





) 
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Grtsson. House Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

33. Amend existing law to extend eligi- 
bility to a widow otherwise entitled to pen- 
sion providing she was mer-vied to and liv- 
ing with a veteran for 2 years preceding his 
death, or if she gave birth to a child by the 
veteran, being married to and living with 
him at the time of his death. H. R. 2150, 
by Mr. HacEn. House Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

34. Amend the Civil Service Retirement 
Act to provide ior voluntary retirement from 
civil service after 30 years, without regard 
for age, and that time served overseas in the 
armed forces will be credited as double time 
for purposes of retirement and retired pay. 
8. 402, by Mr. Downey. Senate Committee 
on Civil Service. H. R. 310, by Mr. McMr- 
Lan of South Carolina. House Committee 
on the Civil Service. 

35. Place the Indian veteran in same status 
as other veterans, giving him full American 
citizenship, removing all property restrictions, 
divorcing his affairs from control of the 
Indian Bureau, and improving educational 
standards on all Indian reservations. 

35. Amend Public Law 359, Seventy-seventh 
Congress, to provide that pensions and com- 
pensation be paid to World War II veterans 
under the 1925, 1933, or 1945 schedule of 
disability ratings, whichever is most favor- 
able for the individual. 

37. Amend section 3 of the Veterans’ Pref- 
erence Act of 1944, as amended, to provide 
additional Government positions with com- 
petition restricted to veterans. 

38. Extend pension benefits to those veter- 
ans engaged in hostilities in the Moro Prov- 
ince, including Mindanao, or in the Islands 
of Samar and Leyte, between July 4, 1902, 
and January 1, 1914, and to their unremar- 
ried widows and their children. H. R. 3251, 
by Mr. LestInsk1. House Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

39. Amend Federal income tax law to con- 
tinue the special exemption of $1,500, in ad- 
dition to the normal exemption, to all hon- 
orably discharged personnel of the armed 
forces of World War II, for a period of 1 year 
for each year served, or major portion thereof. 

40. Enactment of legislation to grant a 
certificate of priority to each honorably dis- 
charged veteran of World War IT who served 
$0 days or more, which shall be valid for 3 
years from date of enactment, and shall be 
honored as a priority to purchase a car or 
truck from any person, firm, or corporation 
engaged in the retail or wholesale business 
of selling motor cars and trucks 

41. Restore the retainer pay of _ Navy 
to the schedule in effect before July 
S. 1438, by Mr. WatsH. Senate 
Naval Affairs. 

42 Enlisted personnel of the armed forces 
advanced to commissioned rank shall be en- 
titled upon return to enlisted status (1) to 
promotion of not less than one grade for each 
year of commissioned service, (2) to retire- 


1925. 
Seidel ee on 


ment (when eligible) with the grade, pay, 
and allowances of am warrant officer, 
H. R. 737, by Mr. Krarnry. House Commit- 


tee on Military Affairs 

43. Authorize payment of compensation to 
veterans for a partial service-connected dis- 
ability plus a computed percentage of his 
permanent total non-service-connected dis- 
ability. H.R. 555, by Mr. Rankin. House 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion. 

44. Authorize the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs to furnish certain medical, 
surgical, and dental services and orthopedic 
or prosthetic appliances to veterans dis- 
charged under conditions other than dishon- 
orable. H.R. 1581, by Mr. Ranxin. House 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion. 

45. Amend Veterans Regulation 1 (a), part 
III to include the provision that a non- 
service-connected disability is permanent 
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and total when it {fs established that the 
veteran is unable to perform manual labor 
H. R. 106, by Mr. Voornts of California. 
House Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

46. Prohibit reduction of the pension, 
pensation, or retirement, pay of a ve 
during his hospitalization in a Government 
hospital H.R. 4464, by Mrs. Rocers of Mas- 
sachusetts. House Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

:7. Permit suit to be brought at any tim 


com- 
teran 


e 
on automatic, yearly renewable term, or 
Government life (converted) insurance, with 

no appli cation of State 7 other statutes of 


limitation to suits filed, and suits alre 
thus barred may be pwnd ated. H.R. 1293 
by Mr. Peterson of Florida. House Commit- 
tee on World War Veterans Legislation 

48. Permit Government employees with 25 
years service to retire voluntarily at t age 




















of 55 with an an uity equal in value to the 
present worth of a deferred anr the 
age of 65. H.R. "1445 by Mr. M Hous 
Committee on the Civil Service 

49. Removal of all limi dates bef 
which to make applicatio various type 
of be a veterans and their dependents. 
H. R. 1932, by Mr. RANKIN House Commit- 
tee on Worle War Veterans’ Legislation 

£0. Amend existing laws so as to provide 
that the amount of compensation or pe i 
payable to any veteran for his service-con- 
nected disa bility € d by 20 
percent upon re of ¢ “and 
20 pe nt each but not 
to e3 d the am > f total dis- 
ability. H.R. 1682 E f Cali- 


House C 





f occupatior g in nany 
cen November 11, 1918, and July 2, 1921 

hat they may 
nefits provided for veterans 
H. R. §266, by Mr. Hut 
l Jeterans’ Leg 
1e the terms “ 


participate in all of the 








compensation” and 





“pension 
disabilities are compensatio 
non-service-connected 
and payments made pe 
ceased veterans ba ised upon se 
or non-service nnected dea 
H. R. 1938, by Mr. RANKIN. H 
on Vi« an War Veterans’ Legis!ation 

£3. Provide for the fingerprintine and 
identification of 
after to enter or 
States, 










all persons within, or here- 
pass through, the United 
its Territories, and posse 1 
that such fingerprints shall be filed with th 
Federal Bureau of Investigation H. R. €01 
by Mr. SPRINGER. House Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

54. Recognize forei 
by 20 percent rates cof pension x i ’ 
or retired pay of veterat s with war s e 
outside the continental United States. “H. R. 
729, by Mr Kearney. House Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislatic 

55. Extend the filing tim« n applications 
for benefits under the World War Ad ted 
Compensation Act to January 2,1950. H.R 
1124, by Mr. CarRtson. House Committee on 
Ways and Means 

56. Authorize the Veterans’ Administration 
to grant burial all 
orably discharged veterans who served in a 
recognized —_ paign, expedition, or occupa- 
tion. H. R. 649, 

House Committ 
Legislation. 

57. Redefine “misconduct” for comy a- 
tion and pension purposes. H.R. 560, by Mr. 
RANKIN. House Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

58. Provide for a 


7n service by incr 


wances to dece d hon- 


statutory award of $10 
per month to any war veteran who was 
wounded, gassed, injured, or disabled by an 
instrumentality of war in a zone of hostili- 
ties. H.R. 138, by Mr. Voornts. House Come 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legisiation. 
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59. Restore 100 percent compensation to 
veterans of World War I whose disabilities 
were re-established as service-connected un- 
der the act of March 28, 1934. H. R. 733, by 
Mr. KEARNEY. House Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

60. Redefine “permanent and total disa- 
bility,” for compensation and pension pur- 
poses, to include (1) ratings without regard 
to fixed evaluations of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, and (2) defects of mind or body 
which render a veteran totally incapable of 
manual labor or earning a support. Each 
case shall be rated according to the circum- 
Stances and capabilities of the individual, 
and they shall not be adjudged upon the 
basis of a hypothetical average veteran. 
H. R. 106, by Mr. VoorHis. House Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

61. Amend existing law to provide that the 
widows, orphans, and dependent parents of 
deceased World War I veterans suffering from 
permanent total combat-incurred disabilities 
shall, regardless of the cause of death, be en- 
titled to the rates of pension which would 
have been payable to them if the veteran 
had been killed in action. H. R. 2047, by 
Mr. HaceN. House Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

62. Insurance benefits shall not be consid- 
ered as income as to veterans receiving pen- 
sion or compensation for nonservice-con- 
nected disabilities. H. R. 1183, by Mr. Mc- 
MILLAN. H. R. 1113, by Mr. SmitH of Wis- 
consin. House Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

63. Fix Federal Government’s responsibil- 
ity for assistance to honorabl, discharged 
war veterans, and in lieu of employment op- 
portunities, or inability to work full or part 
time, pension entitlement shall be granted 
such veterans having at least 90 days’ service. 
H. R. 563, by Mr. RANKIN. House Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

64. Fragmentary periods of employment of 
a veteran shall not be considered as evidence 
of employability. H.R. 105, by Mr. Vooruis. 
House Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

65. Unemployable veterans who served in 
any war or recognized campaign beyond the 
continental limits of the United States and 
were honorably discharged shall be entitled 
to total disability ratings for pension pur- 
poses. H. R. 734, by Mr. KEaRNEY. House 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

66. Widows and children of World War vet- 
erans who were entitled to disability bene- 
fits as a result of injuries caused by examina- 
tion, hospitalization, or medical treatment 
shall be entitled to benefits under 38 United 
States Code 503-7. H.R. 567, by Mr. RANKIN. 
House Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

67. Pensions to veterans for disability or 
death incurred during peacetime service 
shall be equivalent to 90 percent of the com- 
pens&tion payable to war veterans for service- 
connected disabilities. H. R. 279, by Mr. 
LESINSKI. House Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

68. Eliminate the income limitation as to 
eligibility for pensions to widows of certain 
World War Veterans. H. R. 315, by Mr. 
McMILLan. House Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

69. Any person who served in the military 
or naval forces of the United States during 
@ recognized campaign or expedition, who was 
honorably separated from such service, shall 
be granted hospitalization and domiciliary 
care by the Veterans’ Administration subject 
to: the same conditions as are now appli- 
cable to World War veterans. H. R. 650, by 
Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. House Committee 


on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

70. War risk insurance policies, including 
reinstated converted policies, shall be in- 
contestable 2 years after the date of issuance, 
reinstatement, or conversion except for non- 
payment of premiums, or because applicant 
was not a member of the armed forces, H.R. 


565, by Mr. RANKIN. House Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

71. Grant the franking privilege to all vet- 
erans who are patients in facilities of the 
Veterans’ Administration. H.R. 111, by Mr. 
CarRLsoN. House Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

72. A veteran who is (1) permanently and 
totally disabled, and (2) has paid 240 in- 
stallments or more on yearly renewable term, 
automatic, or United States Government life 
insurance, shall be conclusively presumed to 
be disabled for life. H. R. 566, by Mr. Ran- 
KIN. House Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

73. When a veteran is shown to have been 
in combat with the enemy or to have been 
subjected to any other arduous conditions of 
active military or navy service which can 
be considered as causing or aggravating the 
disabilities on which a claim is based, serv- 
ice connection shall be established. H. R. 
151, by Mr. Voornuis. House Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

74. When the disability rating of any vet- 
eran of World War I to whom disability com- 
pensation is allowed under the act of March 
2, 1933, as amended, has been in effect for 
10 years, such rating shall become perma- 
nent, except in cases of fraud. H. R. 573, 
by Mr. RANKIN. House Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

75. The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
shall pay a claim, timely filed, notwithstand- 
ing a prior denial, when right thereto is 
clearly demonstrated. H.R. 564, by Mr. Ran- 
KIN. House Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

76. Any nature of certificate issued by the 
Secretary of War, Navy, or the Treasury giv- 
ing the date and place of birth, as shown on 
the service records of former members of 
the armed forces, shall be accepted by the 
Federal agencies in lieu of birth certificates. 
H. R. 736, by Mr. Kearney. House Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

77. Deductions shall not be made from the 
earnings of civilian officers and employees 
of the Veterans’ Administration for subsist- 
ence, quarters, or laundry unless such serv- 
ices are voluntarily accepted and used. Fa- 
cilities when voluntarily used, shall be fur- 
nished at cost. H. R. 495, by Mr. LupLow. 
House Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

78. Reduce the minimum retirement age 
under the Social Security Act to 55 years, 
providing that the retirement pay shall re- 
main the same ss at present allowed for at 
the age of 65. An increase of contribution 
by Government employers and employees is 
authorized, if necessary, to permit such al- 
lowances to be paid. Retirement at 55 shall 
be voluntary, and those who retire at a later 
date shall receive an allowance based on 
their accumulated contribution. 

79. Prohibit reduction of compensation, 
pension, Or retirement pay of a veteran of 
the War with Spain during hospitalization in 
a Government hospital. H. R. 1294, by Mr. 
PETERSON Of Florida. House Committee on 
Pensions. 

80. All war veterans employed by the Civil 
Service under war-service appointments, for 
the duration of the war plus 6 months, who 
have efficiency ratings of “good” o; better, 
shall be placed on a permanent basis and 
without further physical or metal exami- 
nation. H. R. 2213, by Mrs. Rocers. House 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

81. The act of January 27, 1936, entitled 
“An act to provide for the immediate pay- 
ment of World War adjusted-service certifi- 
cates and for the cancellation of unpaid in- 
terest accrued on loans secured by such cer- 
tificates and for other purposes,” should be 
amended by changing the period at the end 
of section 3 (a) to a colon and adding: “Pro- 
vided, That where the maturity date of a cer- 
tificate, as referred to herein, precludes wai- 
ver of interest as provided by section 2, and/ 
or payment of interest on adjusted-service 
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bonds as provided by this act, suc 
date shall be extended by the ae 
of Veterans’ Affairs for a period of 5 awe 

62. War veterans wounded in action, if oth 
erwise qualified, shall be exempt from ‘Passing 
a@ physical examination as a prerequisite es 
employment in the Federal civil service 

83. Extend to veterans of World War JI the 
same statutory awards as those extended to 
veterans of World War I in service-connecteq 
wows arrested tuberculosis or loss of pro- 
creative powers through injur 
one or both testes. ; vany Aine “ 

84. Extend the benefits offered to service- 
connected sightless veterans of World War 
II to similarly disabled veterans of World 
War I who may wish to avail themselves ot 
such privileges. i 

85. Extend the benefits of th 
Service Life Insurance to all aor 
armed forces while in active Service, with. 
out time limitation, regardless of their phys- 
ical condition, 

86. Amend existing law so as to reduce the 
interest rate on United States Government 
(converted) insurance policy loans from 5 
percent to 314 percent per annum. H. R 
343, by Mr. WICKERSHAM. House Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

87. Increase payment of compensation by 
20 percent for service-incurred disabilities 
to men who have served overseas in time of 
war, provided that such increase only ap- 
plies to the degree of disability and shall not 
be applicable to a statutory rating or award, 

88. Amend the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940, as amended, to provide 
that a veteran of one war or recognized cam- 
paign or expedition may not displace another 
war veteran from employment when the lat- 
ter has equal or greater employment senior- 
ity. 

89. Petition the Congress to set aside 1 day 
of the year when the veterans of all wars 
may celebrate the victories they have at- 
tained by their sacrifice and hardships, and 
that this day shall be a legal holiday in the 
United States of America and her possessions, 
Officially known as Victory Day. 

90. Amend Public Law 483 of the Seventy- 
eighth Congress, approved December 14, 1944, 
to provide for pension payments to parents 
of deceased veterans of World War I, whose 
disabilities were non-service-connected, as 


, defined in the said act. 


91. Amend existing law to provide that 
members of the armed forces be paid an ad- 
ditional 50 percent of their base pay when 
they are retained in the service as essential 
although having enough points for dis- 
charge. 





Cleveland Conquers Typhoid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 15, 1946 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Cleveland Press of February 11, 1946: 

CLEVELAND CONQUERS TYPHOID 

Typhoid fever is a filth disease that early 
in our century was taken as a matter of course 
by the public. The city dumped its sewage 
into Lake Erie and pumped its drinking water 
out of it. There was some typhoid fever 
every year, and ever so often there would be 
a serious outbreak. 

There was an epidemic of typhoid in 1903, 
following which city officials decided to g° 
further out. in the lake for the water supply. 





But not until Newton D. Baker’s adminis- 
tration in 1913 was any Official action taken 
toward filtering the city’s drinking water and 
then not until doctors and health officials 
had been aroused by a sharp increase in the 
number of typhoid-fever cases. As an emer- 
gency measure, the city started to treat the 
water with chlorine. 

In the course of time, filtration plants were 
completed. After years of planning, sewage- 
dispcsal plants also were put in operation to 
take care of most of the city’s sewage. 

In the meanwhile, the disease was tackled 
from other angles. A whole new Sanitary 
code was enacted. Fly-breeding places were 
cleaned up. A typhoid vaccine was developed. 
The city lacked authority to require innocu- 
lations against typhoid fever. Thousands of 
its citizens who served in World War I and 


World War II, however, received these anti- 
typhoid shots—which are intended to confer 
immunity against the disease. 


What has been the result? A small news 
item the other day told the story. For the 
first time in history there was not a single 
death from typhoid fever in Cleveland last 
year. Typhoid has been licked. This does 
not mean, of course, that our public-health 
armies are to be withdrawn. Vigilance must 
be maintained. The successful fight against 
typhoid, however, does point the way for the 
conquest of other diseases, now grown more 
formidable. 





Shortages of Housing Materials 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 15, 1946 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, the need of lumber, not 
alone for building of new homes, but for 
the repair and modernization of others, 
has reached a point bordering on the 
State of revolution, if correspondence 
coming to my desk is any indication. 

From every part of my State come 
volumes of correspondence urging that 
some action be taken by the Congress to 
stop the deportation of lumber to Euro- 
pean countries until in some measure we 
are able to catch up with the vitally 
needed shelter for humanity within the 
confines of our own country. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
herewith an article on the shortage of 
material causing the delay of housing 
construction from the Fargo Forum, of 
Fargo, N. Dak.: 

SHORTAGES BIG CAUSE OF DELAY IN HOUSING 
CONSTRUCTION HERE 

The shortages of housing materials, which 
are blamed for the delay in much renovation 
and construction in the Fargo-Moorhead area, 
include especially shortages of soil pipe and 
fittings, plumbing fixtures, especially bath 
tubs and sinks, hardwood flooring, trim, 
sheet rock and rock lath, plywood, dimen- 
sion lumber, common brick, furnaces, and 
millwork, according to Homer W. Ludwick, 
executive secretary of the chamber of com- 
merce, 

Ludwick summarized the situation in re- 
sponse to a request from the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, which was making a 
Nation-wide survey of such shortages. 

In a telegram to the national chamber’s 
offices in Washington, Ludwick termed the 
Fargo housing situation critical, with more 
than 300 veterans’ families hopelessly house- 
hunting. Ludwick told of the press, radio, 
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and pulpit campaigns to ease housing, of the 
attempt to get grain bins for 100 temporary 
housing units. 

Suggested reasons (for housing shortage), 
said Ludwick, include the fact that rent 
control, either psychologically or in fact, is 
retarding the opening up of additional hous- 
ing units. He suggests the removing of 
newly created living units from rent control. 

Increased production of housing, said Lud- 
wick, is the real answer to the shortage, with 
the uncertain labor situation and unreal- 
istic OPA pricing attitude making industrial- 
ists reticent to go all out. 

The national survey boiled down to the 
following reasons for continued delays in 
making new housing available: OPA reluc- 
tance to make price adjustments, need to 
speed release of old Army barracks and 
prisoner-of-war camps, delay in releasing 
plumbing and other supplies now held by 
Army and Navy, diversion of lumber for 
export. 

Unless OPA ceilings are relaxed, to break 
up the log jam of housing needs, materials 
shortages will continue to exist, Fargo con- 
tractors and building materials dealers 
agreed in a meeting in the chamber of com- 
merce offices Tuesday. 

The emphasis of Government intervention 
might better be toward putting a green light 
on production than a strict allocation of 
short supplies of building needs, the build- 
ers agreed. Besides spending too much time 
dividing up a too-short supply of building 
needs, said the contractors, the Government 
has developed elaborate machinery for credit 
assistance to those who wish to buy or build 
homer. In reality, they believe, people have 
more money today, less need of credit as- 
sistance, than ever before. 

C. A. Williams, chairman of the chamber’s 
housing committee, was chairman of the 
meeting called to evaluate what is being done 
in Washington, what can be done in Fargo- 
Moorhead. 

Reporting on an application placed with 
the Federal housing authority, asking tem- 
porary housing units for Fargo, Williams said 
the agency has applications already for 45,000 
such units, can supply only 8,000. 

Congress, it was reported, has authorized 
the Civilian Production Administration to 
issue priorities to builders and contractors 
who wish to get supplies for creating dwell- 
ings which will be occupied by veterans. 





Major Farm Organizations Endorse 
School-Lunch Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 15, 1946 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith a statement addressed 
to Members of the House of Representa- 
tives and signed by representatives of the 
American FParm Bureau Federation, the 
National Grange, the National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives, and the National 
Cooperative Milk Producers Federation: 


Fesruary 14, 1946. 
To Members of the House of Representatives 
of the United States: 

The school-lunch program has the unani- 
mous endorsement of all major farm organ- 
izations. Its principles are embodied in 
H. R. 3370 by Representative John W. Flan- 
nagan, Chairman of the House Committee 
on Agriculture; a bill to establish a perma- 
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nent system of Federal-State supported 
lunches for school children. Among the rea- 
sons why we favor enactment of this meas- 
ure are: 

Control of the program rests in the hands 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

It places on a permanent instead of a year- 
to-year basis a program that already has 
proved its value in the improved nutrition of 
children. With a permanent program as- 
sured, additional schools will be encouraged 
to install equipment. Thus the program 
should produce increasing results for the ex- 
penditure involved. 

The school-lunch program in general as- 
sures increased food consumption and con- 
sequently enlarged market for some farm 
products. 

The annual appropriation of $50,000,000 in 
Title I, does not put any additional strain 
upon Federal finances since about this 
amount has been annually spent by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture from funds authorized 
by the Congress. 

The proportion of State funds to that of 
Federal funds is increased each year until, in 
1950 and thereafter, the States will be bearing 
80 percent of the total cost. 

As revised and reported, the bill in the main 
incorporates the recommendations of the 
farm organizations 

For the above reasons, we hope that you 
will give us your support in carrying on and 
expanding the school-lunch work which al- 
ready is helping more than 8,000,000 children, 

Respectfully submitted. 

AMERICAN FaRM BUREAU FEDERATION, 

Epwarp A. Dan, President. 

THE NATIONAL GRANGE, 

A. S. Goss, Master. 

NaTIONAL COUNCIL OF FARMER CooP- 
ERATIVES, 

JOHN W. Davis, Executive Secretary. 

NATIONAL COOPERATIVE MILK PRoDUC- 
ERS FEDERATION, 

CHARLES W. Ho_man, Secretary. 





Neither Fish Nor Fowl 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 15, 1946 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the action taken by the Rules 
Committee on yesterday, refusing to 
grant a rule on H. R. 4982, entitled “The 
interchange of persons, knowledge, and 
skills between the people of the United 
States and the peoples of other coun- 
tries,” I feel the accompanying editorial 
from the Daily Register Mail, Galesburg, 
Til., under date of January 7, 1946, is of 
timely interest. 

To demonstrate how quickly the plans 
of an agency expand, the $13,000,000 re- 
ferred to in this editorial was the surplus 
left over from the OWI. Now it is con- 
templated to ask for an appropriation of 
$29,000,000 for the coming year. 

As I indicated in my remarks, appear- 
ing in the Recorp of February 13 on this 
same subject, it is difficult to estimate 
how much such a program will cost when 
it gets going full blast as these agencies, 
once established, keep growing like 
Topsy. 


NEITHER FISH NOR FOWL 


The State Department has $13,000,000 to 
spend on its proposed Foreign Information 
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Service during its first 6 months of existence. 
It has jobs for some 2,600 persons in 62 coun- 
tries. All it has to do now is persuade Con- 
gress to breathe the breath of life into the 
new agency. 

Given that, we shall have a permanent suc- 
cessor to the late OWI and Office of Inter- 
American Affairs whose object, according to 
Assistant Secretary of State Benton, is to 
give foreign peoples “a full and fair picture 
of American life and of the aims and policies 
of the United States Government.” Its in- 
struments will include world-wide short- 
wave broadcasts and wireless bulletins every 
day, newsreel and documentary films, period- 
icals and such like. 

Mr. Benton has said the new agency has 
no intention of competing with foreign prop- 
aganda abrcead. He has likewise declared 
that it is not intended to compete with or 
supplant existing private news services. 

Perhaps Mr. Benton is wise in making this 
explanation, since both foreign government 
propaganda agencies and nongovernment 
news services are strongly established in their 
opposite fields. But he leaves us with the 
odd and hesitant inference that the State 
Department is going in neither for propo- 
ganda nor for factual news distribution. 

Only one thing seems definitely certain in 
this tepid declaration of an expensive proj- 
ect. Most foreign readers and lookers and 
listeners are going to accept the State De- 
partment’s foreign information output as 
slanted American propaganda. They’ve been 
fed too much Government-issue news and 
views in the past to believe otherwise. 

The State Department implies, by its dec- 
laration of this proposed agency’s purpose, 
that foreign peoples have been getting; an 
inadequate and unfair picture of this coun- 
try, and a distorted impression of its Gov- 
ernment’s intentions. But will these foreign 
peoples believe that a Government informa- 
tion agency, confronted with a choice, will 
ever fail to show that Government’s activities 
in anything but the most favorable light? 
We doubt it. 

We do not question that the State Depart- 
ment’s intentions are the bes: and most 
honest in the world. Nevertheless, this in- 
formation agency seems doomed to sow more 
confusion and to reap a harvest of cynical 
suspicion. 

It might be more realistic if the State De- 
partment would cease to disclaim any propa- 
ganda intentions and to try to compete with 
foreign propaganda agencies as best it could. 
Or, much better, it might throw its influence 
behind the growing efforts to promote a 
greater freedom of the press throughout the 
world. 

For that world is badly in need of a free 
access to news for agencies which are known 
and trusted, and which will give the most 
straightforward information that human 
frailty and prejudice will permit. And we 
doubt that‘more Government handouts will 
meet that need. 





OPA 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1946 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, to judge 
by the many complaints demanding the 
removal of price controls and that the 
OPA be abolished, it appears that many 
people fail to realize the danger in exist- 
ing conditions and present price trends. 


In this connection, there is submitted 
for insertion in the Recorp a letter with 
editorials on the OPA and my reply 
thereto: 


I’ll go Wilson’s Vice President Marshall one 
better. What the country needs is a good 
two for a nickel cigar. Try and get it and 
retain OPA. 

What's the use of holding prices at a place 
where manufacturers don’t produce and ycu 
can’t buy? 

A man convinced against his will, remains 
of the same opinion still. The war is over, 
and I still think it is time to liquidate 
Chester of the House of Bowles—and con- 
fiscate his castles of OPA. 

Some of the things that have come under 
my cbservation: 

Suits with one pair of trousers. On my 
job, I always wear my trousers cut in the rear 
before the coat shows wear. Net result, two 
suits instead of two pair of trousers. Is that 
saving? 

Then no cuffs on trousers. 

Then double-breasted suit without vest. 
Am developing a sort of Milwaukee front, 
which would be less noticeable in a double- 
breasted coat—but no vest—no place to 
carry my watch, small change, and pen and 
pencils. 

Cigars—standard brands just occasionally 
available at nearly double the pre-war price. 
Show cases filled with imported cigars (of 
about two-for-a-nickel pre-war quality) 
priced at fancy prices, and practically all of 
them rotten smckes. Is that economy? 

About half the time the grocer is out of 
butter, mayonnaise (hope that is spelled near 
enough correctly that you can tell what I 
mean), salad dressing, bananas, ham, some- 
times eggs and meat. These are only a few. 
Free enterprise would furnish these, but 
price controls prevent a profit and destroy 
incentive. 

Shirts, underwear. If they don’t get some 
ordinary shirts ¢ 1 underwear on the local 
market soon, so that I can take my annual 
bath, I’m going to have to quit circulating. 

Handkerchiefs, 59 cents—I believe I have 
heard—for a cotton rag? I haven't bought 
any, so can’t speak of this first hand. 

Cars. 1940 Chrysler laid up for 4 months, 
All I could get from the repairman was he 
didn’t know when he could get it going. 
Finally sold it to him. Thought I had a 
record and was telling my story, when some- 
one told of a farmer that had one in the 
garage 2 years. New cars not available and 
not being produced in any appreciable 
quantities. Why? Because price controls 
will not let free enterprise function, and has 
brought about (together with all New Deal 
vote-catching labor laws) the greatest in- 
dustrial unrest in the history of the rountry. 

Did you ever notice the papers along last 
spring when Congress was debating extend- 
ing OPA for another year. The number of 
suits OPA was filing in Idaho? And I as- 
sume elsewhere. Did you ever investigate 
these and see what there was to base them 
on? 

Building material. Understand it is com- 
mon custom to represent that you need some 
lumber to repair one’s chicken coop and if 
one can get it at two prices use it to repair 
his back steps or some other part of his house 
to make it usable. Is that “.lding prices? 

I’ve been paying grocery bills for a gocd 
many years, and I don’t believe OPA is hold- 
ing the line. 

“The best government is that which gov- 
erns least.” 

Probably doesn’t apply to the politician. 

The question is bigger than booms and 
depressions. 

I realize that the Supreme Court has 
amended the Constitution until Congress 
now has the power to do anything, so until 
Congress sees fit to redefine interstate com- 





merce, there is no provision for State rights 
in our fundamental law. 

However, aside from (I believe about 75 
percent) the majority of our Federal judges 
having been appointed by one man and al] 
presumably with the New Deal “phobia”; 
other than the Supreme Court packing bill, 
there has been no direct attempt of which 
I am conscious of trying to destroy the “holy 
trinity of democracy,” the three indepencent 
departments of Government—legislative, 
executive, and judicial. As I understand it, 
the OPA act does this. The department 
makes its rules and regulations, prescribes 
the penalties, says when th, are violated, 
and the victim has no appeal to the courts. 

The fear of dictatorship is not all political 
“hooey.” 

These political bureaus are like body lice, 
They grow and multiply and annoy and sap 
the strength and serenity of the people. Ang 
now the UNO is starting a world bureaucracy 
fo; the American taxpayer to support. 

Congressman Henry Dworsnak is strictly 
on the job. During 1945 he was absent only 
on 11 of the 211 roll calls. His voting record 
shows him as a militant foe of big Govern- 
ment spending and domination. The Con- 
GRESSIONAL RecorpD reported that during the 
first session which ended in December, 
DworsHak stocd with his fellow Republicans 
in four attempts to liberalize ration controls. 
He voted “yes” on proposals to transfer food 
control from OPA to the Agriculture Depart- 
ment, to give meat packers relief from OPA, 
to give the Secretary of Agriculture a veto 
on OPA food regulations, and to make OPA 
penalties reviewable in Federal courts, 

Our Henry 1s strictly on the job. 


NINE $TATES PROTESTING 


San Francisco.—Independent meat packers 
of nine Western States, in what they term a 
“fight for existence” against Office of Price 
Administration regulations, have joined to- 
gether for the first time on a permanent 
basis. 

The packers determined to organize, prob- 
ably as the Western Federation of Meat Pack- 
ers, at a meeting here earlier this month. 
Final details, including the establisment of 
a headquarters and selection of officers, will 
be cempleted at a second meeting here 
shortly. 

More than 250 independent packers of Cali- 
fornia; Oregon, Washington, Neveda, Idaho, 
Arizona, Utah, Wyoming, and Montana will 
be represented. 

Dan M. McKinney, secretary of the Cali- 
fornia Cattlemen's Association, said the prob- 
lem cf compliance with OPA regulations was 
an almost impossible task under western 
conditions, and is one of vital importance 
to prceducers and consumers as well as the 
packers, for on their staying in business 
depends the bulk of the distribution of 
western meat. 

“Certainly producers could ill afford to lose 
the independent packer as a customer for 
cattle,” McKinney wrote in “Hot Irons,” 
the cattlemen’s weekly trade bulietin. “It 
appears that the independent packer has 4 
legitimate complaint and one in which all 
western producers have a vitai concern.” 

First move of the new packer organiza- 
tion, McKinney said, will be to seek OPA com- 
pliance regulations which will permit west- 
ern independents to qualify for Government 
subsidies “with which they could break even 
and shew a profit as provided in the Barkley- 
Bates amendment to the Price Control Act.” 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 13, 1946. 
Mr. W. C. LoorsourRow, 
Attorney at Law, 
American Falls, Idaho. 

Dear FRIEND LOOFEOURROW: The wide ex- 

panse of white paper on the front page of 











your letter which came in just now with the 
clippings and other enclosures tempts me to 
‘+2 my comments in blue pencil across the 


write n 
face of this page as I do on some of these in- 
sistent communications that come from 


eastern centers. However, you are a good 
friend of mine, whose sound opinions and 
good advice I prize very highly. 

Now about OPA. Maybe we, you and I, 
should look this thing over a little more 
before we jump at conclusions. You know 
we got our price structure all out of joint 
as a result of the last war and have been 
trying to bring our national economy back 
to adjustment ever since. With a lot of leg- 
jslation, with not much success, and with all 
the high prices we had in the country then, 
we only had a peak of $6,500,000,000 in cur- 
rency in circulation at any time during that 
period, and no OPA. Now we have $29,000,- 
000,000 of legal-tender money out in circula- 
tion, and the people of this country are still 
turning in the Government bonds and the 
banks are still turning out paper money, 
being printed by the Government Bureau of 
Engraving, of course. Now, as the thing 
stands, I am afraid to go along with you, and 
liquidate this Bowles fellow, or whoever the 
Price Administrator is. 

I will admit that the OPA is a rickety 
castle, but just being a taxpayer, with some 
county, State, and Federal taxes to pay—and 
you know we must keep all these public offi- 
cials in proper style—I do not want to see 
this price thing get completely out of control, 
because when farm prices go up and get way 
out of sight all the other industries start 
seeing which one can get the best prices, and 
when they get things fixed about right for 
themselves, then the utilities, the railroads 
will have to raise their rates and charge you 
a lot more for a train ticket. The electric- 
light people will have to charge more, and 
then will come the telephone and the tele- 
graph. Then when everything gets out of 
reach naturally the boys in the courthouse, 
State capitol, and all the whole raft of Fed- 
eral employees will insist upon, and maybe 
get, a raise, and then maybe the bottom will 
drop out of the whole thing. It usually 
does—then poor old Congress will have a 
worse mess on its hands than it did after the 
big slump in 1929. Boy, I’m scairt! 

Maybe we had better keep some kind of 
OPA to hold down prices until things sort of 
settle down, because those railroad and util- 
ity fellows are harc to deal with when it 
comes to trying to get them to let down 
prices. You will agree, I know, that Govern- 
ment pay rolls never come down. Ever since 
our national economy was thrown out of 
adjustment, due in a large measure to dis- 
parity in prices, the Congress has been trying 
to get things back in order. Let’s try not to 
make things any worse than they are. 

With Kindest personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
ComPprTon I. WHITE, 
Member of Congress. 





Text of Ickes’ Broadcast Explaining 
Resignation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 15, 1946 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
prepared text of Secretary Ickes’ broad- 
Cast delivered on the evening of February 
13, 1946, as follows:- 


I am here tonight to explain why I chose 
to resign after almost 13 years in the high 
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post of Secretary of the Interior, with which 
ae Roosevelt honored me on March 4, 
933. 

My task is no easy one, nor was the decision 
to resign an easy one. But a man has to live 
with himself. I have to spend the rest of my 
life with Harold L. Ickes, and I could no 
longer, much as I regret it, retain my self- 
respect and stay in the Cabinet of President 
Truman. 

In my letter of resignation to the Presi- 
dent I proposed that my resignation take 
effect at the close of business on March 31. 
My reason for this was that the hearings on 
the proposed Anglo-American oil treaty will 
begin on March 4. I am proud of this treaty, 
which I nurtured and raised by bottle from 
the beginning. I think that I had more to do 
with setting it up than any other man in the 
Government. I wanted to be here for those 
hearings. However, I told the President that 
if it was his desire that I should retire at 
an earlier date, I would be glad to do so. 


PRESIDENT SETS FEBRUARY 15 


In a brief note late this morning, he told 
me that my term of office would end on 
February 15, the day after tomorrow. I sup- 
pose that after being here almost 13 years 
I shall have no trouble in picking up in 
2 days the odds and ends which have ac- 
cumulated during that period. He also said 
that he considered that my resignation ter- 
minated all of my other governmental activi- 
ties. I regard this remark of the President’s 
as in the nature of supererogation. It was 
like saying that when a tree falls to the 
ground all of its branches go with it. 

On no occasion did the President ever tell 
me that he proposed to nominate Mr. Pauley 
for Under Secretary of the Navy. Of course, 
I had seen reports to this effect in the news- 
papers and this possibility seemed to be on 
the tongue of many people in Washington. 

Word came to me indirectly that Mr. Pauley 
himself had told the President of my probable 
opposition to his nomination. In the cir- 
cumstances, it surprised me that the Presi- 
dent did not frankly ask me what might be 
the basis of such oppcsition. Late ‘Thursday 
afternoon, January 31, I received a telegram 
from Senator WALSH, chairman of the Naval 
Affairs Committee of the Senate, asking me, 
at the request of Senator Tosry, to appear 
before his committee on the nomination of 
Mr. Pauley the following morning at 11:30. 
The Cabinet met at 10 o’clock on that day. 
At almost exactly 11, as we were about to 
adjourn, I left my chair so as to reach Pres- 
ident Truman first and showed him the tele- 
gram from Senator WatsH. He still refrained 
from asking me if I had any objections to 
this nomination. All that he said was “of 
course, you will have to tell the truth but 
be as gentle as yoy can with Ed Pauley.” 
In the light of succeeding circumstances, I 
may be permitted to doubt whether the 
President was not speaking in a Pickwickian 
sense when he told me to tell the truth. 


SHUNNED PERJURY 


I proceeded to the meeting of the Naval 
Affairs Committee and I think that the record 
will show that I did everything that I could 
in behalf of Mr. Pauley except to perjure 
myself. It is rather shocking to me to learn 
that certain members of the Democratic 
Party, of standing and supposed reputation, 
evidently are incensed that I did not commit 
perjury. Even if I could subscribe to the 
theory that a man obviously unfit for the 
office for which he has been nominated should 
be confirmed by the Senate, I dissent vigor- 
ously from the motion that one should for- 
swear himself in order to get an office for 
an unfit man, or even for a fit one. 

Mr. Pauley followed me on the stand. 
Senator Brewster asked him whether he had 
heard my evidence that morning to the effect 
that he had suggested to me that if he could 
be assured that the tidelands bill would not 
be filed, he could raise three or four hundred 
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thousand dollars. Mr. Pauley replied, “That 
statement is not true.” Subsequently, I re- 
ceived another summons from the Naval 
Affairs Committee which required me to take 
with me all memoranda relating to conver- 
sations with Mr. Pauley with respect to cam- 
paign contributions and Federal title to off- 
shore oil lands in California. On this occa- 
sion, under questioning from Senator Toney, 
I read my memoranda—there were several 
of them on the subject—to the committee. 
In one of these memoranda, written only 
a few days after Mr. Pauley visited me, I 
wrote that he had made me the “rawest 
proposition that I had ever heard.” I feel 
no desire to modify that characterization. 

At the President’s press conference on 
Thursday, February 7, he definitely alined 
himself with Mr. Pauley as against me, thus 
making my position as a member of his 
Cabinet untenable. Of course, this was his 
privilege, but I question the propriety of his 
saying that I had not consulted tim in ad- 
vance of my testimony with respect to Pauley 
and particularly of his statement that “Ickes 
can very well be mistaken as well as the rest 
of us.” 

It seemed to me clear from what President 
Truman said at this press conference that he 
had prejudged this case without giving me 
a chance to be heard. 

My feeling is that, since President Tru- 
man was not present at the hearing and 
presumat*, had not read the record, it was 
not proper for him, even although he be the 
President of the United States, to pass judg- 
ment on a question of veracity between Mr. 
Pauley and myself. On this issue I am ready 
to appear before any competent tribunal at 
any time, although, of course, I should want 
one that would not announce, or even form, 
its opinion in advance of a full and careful 
consideration of all of the evidence. 

As to whether I had or had not consulted 
President Truman in advance of my testi- 
mony on the Pauley nomination, my reply is 
that he had full notice of the probability of 
my embarrassment, plus several opportuni- 
ties, in addition to those he might create at 
will, to ask me the reason why I might oppose 
Pauley. 


CHALLENGES PAULEY STATEMENT 


I wish that every American could read 
the record of Mr. Pauley’s testimony before 
the Naval Affairs Committee of the Senate. 
At the very least, I hope that the Attorney 
General of the United States will assign one 
of his best lawyers to a scrutiny of Mr. 
Pauley’s denial under oath of activities that 
he admits in other parts of the record. He 
said that he had “never asked any Senator 
or Representative to vote in favor of or 
against any bill involving tidelands rights or 
any other matter related thereto.” He in- 
sisted that “never at any time” did he request 
“President Roosevelt or Attorney General 
Biddle to delay, postpone, or withdraw any 
suit relating in any way to the tidelands.” 
He categorically denied that he had “present- 
ed his viewpoint on the tidelands issue to 
President Roosevelt, Attorney General Fran- 
cis Biddle * * * to Secretary Ickes, and 
os © ©* others.” 

I challenge these statements. To the con- 
trary I charge that Mr. Edwin W. Pauley was 
not speaking the truth when he said under 
oath that he had never attempted to influ- 
ence President Roosevelt, Attorney General 
Biddle, or myself with respect to these tide- 
lands suits. Such a statement is simply not 
true. Why, I remember his coming to my 
Office to tell me that he had made repre- 
sentations to others in the administration 
against these tidelands suits. It is on rec- 
ord that he solicited Attorney General Biddle 
in the same behalf. He left no stone un- 
turned to prevent the filing of suits that 
he now, with pretended innocence, declares 
that he had so little interest in that he 
never said anything to anyone on the subject. 
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GLAD TO GO 


Things have come to a pretty pass if, under 
pressure from party organizations, men are 
not only expected but are urged to testify 
under oath to what is not true. I wonder 
what President Truman meant in that last 
hurried colloquy that I had with him when 
he said, “Of course, you must tell the truth, 
but be as gentle as you can with Ed Pauley.” 
I told the truth and my oral testimony was 
supported by written memoranda made im- 
mediately following the visits of Mr. Pauley 
to my office. I told the truth with the result 
that the President for several days, although 
I was a member of his Cabinet, was unwilling 
to see me. I told the truth with the result 
that following my voluntary resignation I 
have been graciously allowed less than 3 days 
to clean up the accumulation of 13 years 
in the Department of the Interior. 

I am glad to go. But I want to make it 
clear that I applaud President Truman for 
advocating the policies for which his great 
predecessor, Franklin D. Roosevelt, fought. 
I want also to make it clear that he has made 
some excellent appointments—men of char- 
acter and ability who are devoted to the 
public welfare. However, lately I have no- 
ticed a trend that has seriously disturbed me 
as a citizen. Recently there has been a de- 
cided and alarming deterioration in the qual- 
ity of his appointments. Now it is all very 
well to advocate policies that are in the inter- 
est of the people, but policies are not self- 
enacting any more than laws are self-enforc- 
ing. Policies and laws must be fought for 
and enforced or their substance will ooze 
away and nothing worth while will remain. 
It takes men of character, strong men, men 
who expect to speak the truth and to hear 
the truth, to give form to the policies and 
the laws for which President Roosevelt 
fought and which President Truman favors 
in his speeches. 

So, men and .women of America, this was 
the way in which the problem presented itself 
to me. Should I have put the country first 
or the administration first? So long asI can 
rem2mber, I have owed allegiance to America. 
I have never subscribed to the view that 
party allegiance should override the interest 
of the country. I do not now subscribe to 
that view. Nor have I ever believed, as the 
Nazis did in Germany, that the interests of 
the party and the interests of the country 
are always identical. I do not now believe 
this. 

I have enjoyed my 13 years as Secretary of 
the Interior and I feel a sense of loyalty and 
obligation to the fine men and women who 
have cerved that Department with me. Al- 
though I am about to retire from public 
Office, the fight for good government and good 
administration that I have waged all of my 
life will go on. 


Thirty-nine Economists Against Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 15, 1946 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, the 
New Republic for February 18, 1946, has 
an interesting article called Thirty-nine 
Economists Against Inflation, which I 
should like to call to the attention of 
the House: 

THIRTY-NINE ECONOMISTS AGAINST INFLATION 


The economists of this country are badly 
worried about the immediate danger of in- 


flation. They favor continuation of price 
control, and many of them advocate strong 
and integrated action on a broadened front 
to check inflationary pressures. 

These opinions are indicated positively in 
messages to the New Republic, received Feb- 
ruary 5, 6, and 7, in response to a telegram 
sent from the Washington office of this mag- 
azine on February 4, addressed to 49 uni- 
versity and business economists and groups 
of economists. Twenty-six replies, signed by 
forty-three economists, were receivea within 
3 days. 

The New Republic asked the economists to 
indicate “whether you feel price control 
should be continued and strengthened in 
order to minimize danger of inflation. 
Whether answer favorable or unfavorable, do 
you advise additional steps against inflation, 
and if so, what?” 

All the first replies disclosed that these 
men felt the problem was of great urgency. 
Thirty-nine of the forty-three said that the 
Price Control Act, which expires June 30, 
shoulc be extended without delay. Three 
said no, and one gave an equivocal answer. 
Of the 39, one qualified his answer by recom- 
mending strong price control on basic raw 
materials and wholesale commodities, with 
some relaxation on finished products. Four 
suggested improvements in administration 
of the extended act, such as achieving a bet- 
ter balance among price ceilings, permitting 
some rise in the general price level and not 
holding business too closely to 1936-39 
profit levels. 

On the other hand, 29 of those who rec- 
ommended price-control extension said it 
should be strengthened. Two suggested the 
necessity of extending control to cover the 
sale price of houses, which is specifically ex- 
emj}ted from the present act. Two others 
emphasized that there must be nec crippling 
amendments or impairment of the powers of 
the Office of Price Administration. Although 
they were not asked for how long the act 
should be renewed, four suggested a full 
year’s extension. Five others thought con- 
trol would be necessary until there is a rea- 
sonably good balance bet-veen production 
and demand. 

Of the three who thought price control 
should be discontinued, one stated his be- 
lief that any effort to maintain a controlled 
economy is self-defeating; he would stop fur- 
ther monetization of the debt and, in un- 
specified ways, “bring all possible production 
into force.” Another opponent suggested 
the necessity cf 11 other controls which, if 
instituted, would make price control practi- 
cally unnecessary. The third thought that 
the administration’s abandonment of other 
controls has made price control impossible, 

Responding to the second part of the ques- 
tion, all but 4 of the 43 economists suggested 
other controls to combat inflation. Twenty- 
two proposed wage adjustments or controls, 
while 10 suggested measures for avoiding 
work stoppages through industrial disputes; 
the chief concern on this point appeared to 
be the achievement of a balance between 
Wages and prices. Twenty-eight would 
maintain at least the present tax rates; 10 
of these advocated steeper taxes or additional 
taxes. Twenty-six suggested various means 
to reduce bank credit and the amount of 
money in circulation, or proposed other mon- 
etary and credit controls. Twenty-one fa- 
vored reinstatement of priorities and alloca- 
tions of essential materials, particularly 
building materials. 

Space prevents publication here of all the 
telegrams, but the sampling that follows is 
fairly representative. 

Dr. I. L. Sharfman of the University of 
Michigan, just retired as president of the 
American Economics Association, said: 

“Continuation and strengthening of price 
control are indispensable if movement of in- 
flation is to be checked. Authority chould be 
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extended for not less than 12 months with 
least possible delay to remove motive for 
withholding goods from market and for in- 
tensifying demand in expectation of further 
price increases. Controls shculd be exer. 
cised firmly. in each important sphere unti) 
adequate flow of gocds is attained. Most 
urgent additional need is to adjust labor 
disputes to eliminate actual or threateneg 
work stoppages. Full production unde: gen. 
uinely competitive conditions and supple. 
mented by intelligent monetary and fisca} 
policies constitutes the basic safeguard 
against inflation.” 

Dr. Frank D. Graham of Princeton Uni- 
versity: 

“In the absence of strong price controls 
while we catch up on production of civilian 
goods, prices will tend to rise out of all pro- 
portion to costs. This will do nothing but 
give swollen profits to business at the ex- 
pense of consumers. Controls should not be 
so stringent as to prevent production, but by 
the same token we need official resistance to 
wage-rate increases at this time. Checking 
inflation calls for maintenance of existing 
wage rates coupled with full production. 
While profits pile up, ceiling prices on the 
goods involved should be lowered.” 

Dr. Sumner Slichter of Harvard University: 

“I believe that price controls should be 
continued after June 30, 1946, until business 
enterprises are in a position to assume re- 
sponsibility for preventing a disorderly rise 
in prices. Arrangements for correcting seri- 
ous lack of balance in price ceilings neeq to 
be made more effective. Many concerns find 
their output limited because of inability to 
obtain parts or raw materials which are 
produced in limited amounts only because of 
the lack of balance in price ceilings. Some 
firms could sell for less if they were allowed 
to pay more for necessary parts or materials. 
The problem in a rough way is analogous to 
the problem of intra-plant wage inequities 
formerly faced by the National War Labor 
Board.” 

Gen. Leonard P. Ayres, of the Cleveland 
Trust Co.: 

“Attempted controls over commodity prices 
cannot be made effective unless they are 
accompanied by controls over wages and over 
the allocation of key materials. Since the 
administration has abandoned its controls 
over wages and materials, and cannot now 
reassume them, it should abandon its futile 
attempt to continue price controls. If that 
should be done, the volume of production 
would rapidly increase instead of shrinking 
as it is now doing largely as the result of 
continuing attempts at price and profit con- 
trols.” 

An economist for a big New York bank, 
who asked that his name be withheld, said: 
“Strongly favor unimpaired price control. 
* * * Also favor controls on sale price 
of new and old houses and other buildings. 
Recommend special capital-gains tax and 
no tax reductions. Advise tightening con- 
trols to prevent further increase in bank 
credit. Also rapid use of Federal cash bal- 
ance to reduce debt held by banks.” 

Dr. J. J. Spengler, of Duke University: 

“Present situation three times as serious 
as 1918 when credit inflation facilitated post- 
war inflation. Present actual and immedi- 
ately potential money supply can permit 
trebling of prices despite maximum possible 
production increase. Rid Truman’s official 
family of inflationists. Support Bowles un- 
reservedly. Raise through taxation more 
than is expended. Sponge up about fifty 
unneeded billions through stabilization-loan 
drives. Imposed proceeds and disburse as 
annual interest, thus sustaining future pur- 
chasing power. Rigorously curtail bank- 
credit extension. Control all prices and costs. 
Reinforce with priorities. Congressional 
failure to act along these lines will destroy 
much of value of veterans’ benefits, insur- 














ance, war bonds and savings, and prepare 

way for fascism. But given the above mone- 

tary and fiscal policies we can remove price 
controls in 2 or 8 years.” 

Dr. Alvin H. Hansen, of Harvard University, 
said: “A continuation of price controls is 
most urgently needed. Without it, I feel that 
we are in very serious danger. An extension 
of the control now would itself have a sta- 
bilizing effect.” 

Dr. A. B. Wolfe, of Ohio State University, 
former American Economics Association 
president believes OPA powers should be in- 
creased if politically possible as “it is the 
only agency which can or will save us from 
disastrous inflation.” He suggested govern- 
ment take over plants in which labor and 
management refuse to start production on 
the basis of the Administration's current pro- 
posals, and stated that “at present any gen- 
eral increase in either prices or wages is 
bound to start the inflationary spiral.” 

Dr. Mabel Newcomer, of Vassar College, 
feels there is no assurance that higher prices 
will achieve full production. Favoring 
stronger and continued price control, she 
commented: “Unprecedented profits—after 
taxes—in recent years indicate that with in- 
dustry operating to capacity, current prices 
should be adequate, even after substantial 
wage increases.” 

Dr. Kenneth Boulding, of lowa State Col- 
lege, thinks that the abandonment of price 
controls would make inevitable a 100- or 200- 
percent rise. Suggesting stronger controls 
on basic raw materials ard wholesale com- 
modities, along with relaxation on finished 
products, he felt that some rise in the price 
level is “probably inevitable.” 

Dr. C. L. Christensen, of the University of 
Indiana, doubted if price controls can pre- 
vent inflation unless increased taxes on in- 
come can be used to balance the Federal 
Budget. 

Five University of Texas economists—C. E. 
Ayres, A. R. Allen, G. V. Stocking, C. A. Wiley, 
E. E. Hale, and R. H. Montgomery—favored 
Stronger price control, along with higher 
progressive income taxes to drain off existing 
excess purchasing power. 

Fifteen of the University of California eco- 
nomics faculty—T. Grether, R. A. Brady, 
W. J. Fellner, C. A. Gulick, R. A. Gordon, 
S. Daggett, L. Kidner, A. H. Mowgray, P. Ma- 
son, L. A. Doyle, M. M. Knight, E..H. Hunting- 
ton, M. M. Davisson, I. B. Cross, snd 
C. Landauer—noted that pressures are ap- 
proaching a breaking point. They tavored 
continuing price controls with strengthened 
authority for another year, holding wages 
and prices in a balanced relationship, holding 
tax revenues at a high level, allocating stra- 
tegic materials, and increasing Federal Re- 
serve Board powers over reserve require- 
ments 

Dr. Frank Albert Fetter, of Princeton Uni- 
versity, on the other hand, found present 
pilicies hopeless, and price control more evil 
than good since the war. He suggested re- 
storing the gold content of the dollar, con- 
tracting the money volume, increasing the 
bank reserve requirements, increasing the 
interest rate on bonds in the hands of indi- 
viduals, enabling the exchange of cashable 
bonds bonds for old-age annuities, replacing 
Strikes and labor violence by compulsory 
courts, permitting wages to rise to competi- 
tive levels, strengthening and enforcing laws 
against monopoly prices, increasing produc- 
tion, delaying demand for consumables, re- 
CGucing public expenditures, and balancing 
the Budget. 

Other replies, all affirmative and generally 
urgent, came from Dr. Harold M. Groves, of 
the University of Wisconsin; Dr. B. F. Haley, 
ol Stanford University; Dr. Ben W. Lewis, of 
Oberlin College; Dr. Seymour E. Harris, of 
Harvard University; Dr. J. M. Clark, of Co- 
lumbia University; Dr. Leo Rogin, of the 
University of California; Dr. Alan Sweezy, of 
Williams College; Dr. Ea:. Rolph, of the 
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University of California; and Dr. Joseph 8. 
Davis, of the Food Research Institute. 

Aubrey G. Lanston, vice president of the 
First Boston Corp. of New York City, replied 
that he favore’? the immediate relaxirg of 
control and some inflation which can be 
curbed by attaining full production, instead 
of a later, far more disastrous result. An 
answer was received from President Robert R. 
Wason of the National Association of Manu- 
fecturers, although the inquiry was addressed 
to one of its economists, outlining ihe well- 
known stand of that organization for drop- 
ping price controls. 





New Deal Blunders 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD W. LANDIS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 15, 1946 


Mr.LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, anew day 
is dawning. Americans are awakening 
tc the dangers of the course the Nation 
has been traveling. This great Nation 
cannot be allowed to drift. The Ameri- 
can people will not stand for too many 
major blunders. Americans are looking 
to the Republican Party for leadership 
to clean up the New Deal mess. 

Now let us look at the mess we find 
ourselves in. Strikes and threats of 
strikes have interrupted our reconversion 
program. For a long time everyone has 
been interested in reestablishing labor- 
management peace and getting the Na- 
tion safely back on the reconversion road. 

America can blame the New Deal for 
removing the War Labor Board last fall 
before the reconversion program could 
get under way. If the War Labor Board 
had been continued for another 6 months 
and the Little Steel formula increased 
some 15 to 20 percent, we would be in 
full production today. Prices could have 
been raised enough to allow management 
to pay the wage increase. A serious 
threat of inflation would have been 
avoided because production is our best 
guaranty against inflation. 

As a result of this blunder our post- 
war program has been delayed 6 months 
and many workers have cashed their war 
bonds and spent their war savings. 
Thousands of retailers and wholesalers 
have lost money and hundreds of thou- 
sands of workers are out of jobs. Mil- 
lions of our people will be forced to wait 
several months to purchase important 
items and materials. Many of our work- 
ers will have to start all cover and earn 
enough to buy the necessities of life be- 
fore they will be able to purchase auto- 
mobiles, radios, electric washers, and re- 
frigerators. 

Someone in the administration got a 
bright idea that you could raise wages 
materially without raising prices. The 
OPA must have a flexible policy in ad- 
justing price ceilings or thousands of 
little businessmen will have to retire. 

The administration also had an idea 
that collective-bargaining agreements 
should be based upon the employer’s 
ability to pay. Obviously some employ- 
ers are better able to pay a high wage 
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scale than others. But would you put a 
premium upon lack of thrift? Would you 
stifle initiative and business ingenuity 
which in a large part has made this Re- 
public the wonder of the world? Is it 
fair that one manufacturer be required 
to pay a high w&ge scale and another a 
low one when they are in direct competi- 
tion with each other? Is it conceivable 
that this is to be regarded as a sound 
economic policy? 

Now, let us take a look at another New 
Deal blunder in the housing situation. 
The present shortage of lumber is due to 
shortage in production, absence of pipe 
lines, and maldistribution of available 
lumber supply. Yellow pine lumber is 
less than half full capacity. Labor is 
scarce and insufficient. Much of their 
equipment is worn out and replacements 
are not available. Surplus disposal of 
lumber, price adjustment, recruitment of 
labor and preventing the exportation of 
lumber and logs are some of the steps 
that should be taken immediately. 





Housing Shortage 





REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 15, 1946 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
beginning to get letters from people about 
the housing shortage. I had an inter- 
esting letter this morning from a man 
who is engaged in the business of build- 
ing houses. His remarks are nothing 
new, his message is nothing new. He 
makes a plea that Congress get busy and 
shake off the shackles of bureaucracy so 
that they can begin under our system of 
a free economy to produce building ma- 
terials so that they will be available for 
men who want to hire labor and buy 
building materials to build hcuses. The 
New Deal is straining at a gnat and swal- 
lowing a camel, maybe an elephant; I 
do not know. 

The policy of the administration seems 
to be somewhat uncertain and it is my 
hope that those party leaders in Con- 
gress who have the votes to determine 
just what bills should be acted on ky 
other Members, make some announce- 
ment as their housing program. We 
know that the mayor of Louisville, Mr. 
Wyatt, is the new Housing Administra- 
tor, and that the Presidert and 
Wyatt ave announced something in the 
nature of a subsidy to encourage build- 
ing; that they plan to train a million and 
a half men for housing and construction 
work; also t_.at they intend to turn over 
a lot of business to the prefabricated 
housing manufacturers. They also plan 
ceiling pzicés on old and new houses. 
No one seems to understand the new rro- 
gram and everybody feels that it is part 
of the performances of the past—namely, 
create another bureau and let bureauc- 
racy run wild again. Peaple are already 
telling me that this is not the way to get 
houses, 


Mr. 
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‘Then the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency has reported out a bill 
which as I understand it, is entirely dif- 
ferent from the program as reported by 
the President and his new National 
Housing Administrator, Mr. Wyatt. The 
House Committee meets again Monday 
and they do not seem to know whether 
they will draw up more housing legisla- 
tion or just what they will do about it. 
As I understand it, announcement has 
been made by the majority l-ader that we 
will consider housing legislation on next 
Vednesday and Thursday. 

May I suggest, Mr. Speaker, now that 
we are on a peacetime basis, the sensi- 
ble procedure would appear to be a lift- 
ing of wartime controls, so that Ameri- 
can labor and American businessmen can 
produce the building materials needed 
for houses, and then build the homes in 
the good old American way. This may 
be unorthodox in certain circles, but it 
will get results, and it is better than the 
other alternative of having the Federal 
Government go into the business of build- 
ing homes. 

I just received a letter this afternoon, 
Mr. Speaker, from a man who is thor- 
oughly familiar with the construction of 
homes and other buildings. His com- 
ment, which is typical of the opinions of 
thousands of good, energetic American 
citizens, reads in part as follows: 

It lcoks to the writer as if the last releases 
by the President are merely so much propa- 
ganda to help put over the Ellender-Wag- 
ner-Taft bill, S. 1592. You can fill the 
Congressional Library full of legislation and 
it is not going to get any housing built, par- 
ticularly if you give the National Housing 
Agency such sweeping control over housing 
as the above-mentioned bill will do. 

This country and our actions are so much 
under the control of the bureaucrats at the 
present time that we hardly know where to 
turn, and sometimes wonder how far Wash- 
ington is going with this planned economy 
stuff. What we need to build homes for 
veterans and others at the present time is 
materials to build with, not legislation, and 
if somehow, out of this confused mess of 
price control, wage control, and what-have- 
you, something could be devised whereby the 
manufacturers of building materials could 
put on the market enough materials to al- 
low us to build what the people want to 
build, the housing situation would soon 
right itself. 

We hope you will give this housing situa- 
tion and the bureaucratic controls pro- 
posed your attention, so that we will not be 
tied up With any more red tape than is nec- 
essary, for we in the building game are al- 
ways anxious to furnish and build homes as 
enyone else in the country is, and will be 
only too pleased to do so if we are allowed to. 


If there is anything wrong with the 
views of this man who is in the building 
business, who knows how to build 
houses so he can support himself and 
his family and furnish employment to 
carpenters and other men in the build- 
ing trade and incidentally, produce 
houses for people who need them, I wish 
somebody would give me the answer. It 
seems to me that the views of this smail- 
business man are entirely correct and as 
you know, he is fearful that the admin- 
istration is going to sell him and tens of 
thousands of others like him, down the 
river again, 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 18 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the state- 
ment made this morning by the Under 
Secretary of State, the Honorable Dean 
Acheson, before the subcommittee of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee for 
the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
Project. I also ask leave to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the REcorp in connec- 
tion with this statement a letter ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of State under 
date of February 16, 1946, by Robert P. 
Patterson, Secretary of War, setting 
forth the position of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff in support of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way and power project. 

I have had an estimate of cost of print- 
ing made. The ccst will be $130. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, the purpose of the legisla- 
tion before you is to increase the wealth of 
the United States by developing one of the 
greatest natural resources in the werld, the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin. 

The St. Lawrence seaway is as old in its 
conceptio. as the history of our country. 
The search for easy water communication to 
carry the commerce of the world led ex- 
plorers and traders through this route 400 
years ago. For over half a century the Gov- 
ernments of the United States and Canada 
have worked toward the development of a 
waterway from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
great farm lands and factories of the in- 
tarior of our continent. The seaway is not 
a new project. In fact the legislation before 
you provides merely for a series of improve- 
ments of an already existing inland water- 
way which are the logical sequel to the con- 
struction by the United States of such great 
works as the MacArthur Locks at Sault Ste. 
Marie and by Canada of the Welland Canal 
connecting Lake Ontario and Lake Erie. To- 
day the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system lies 
like a great highway of commerce stretching 
for 2,400 miles from Newfoundland into the 
industrial and agricultural heart of the 
United States and Canada, its potentialities 
for producing wealth limited only by some 
rapids between northern New York and 
Montreal where the existing canals are too 
shallow for most oceangoing vessels. The 
question now before you is whether this 
short obstruction should be removed. 

Secondly, the legislation would provide 
for the construction in the International 
Rapids section of hydroelectric power works 
which would convert the torrential flow of 
the St. Lawrence into one of the greatest 
sources of cheap power in the world. The 
single power dam to be built will have a 
generating capacity of 2,200,000 horsepower 
half of which would be made available to 
Canada and half reserved to the United 
States. The bill before you would wisely 
provide that the United States share of 
these power facilities be turned over as a 
public power project to the State of New 
York which will share with the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the cost of the project, 
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It is estimated that all of this will cost 
the United States some $285,000,000 on the 
basis of 1941 figures, of which about one- 
third would be paid by New York so that the 
total cost to the Federal Government would 
be something under $200,000,000. Some o 
the work allocated to the United States i 
included in this estimate, such as the Mac. 
Arthur Locks, has been done since 1941 anq 
there will be some changes in these figures 
as the result of price variations. The Corps 
of Engineers will address themselves to this 
point. 

What is the interest of the State Depart- 
ment in this mattter? The obvious basis of 
the State Department’s interest is that for 
geographical reasons the St. Lawrence project 
must be built in cooperation with Canada. 
The working out of the plans have required 
negotiations over a period of many years with 
the Canadian Government on a variety of 
questions such as sharing of the cost, engi- 
neering plans, and so forth, in the negotia- 
tion cf which the State Department has co- 
operated with other agencies of our Govern- 
ment. The result of these negotiations is 
the agreement of March 19, 1941 with Canada 
the approval of which is provided for in 
the pending legislation. The negotiation 
and execution of this agreement in coopera- 
tion with Canada would in itself constitute 
a remarkable example of international co- 
operation. 

But, it may be asked—aside from this are 
not the issues involved pretty much of a 
domestic character just as in any other pub- 
lic-works program? The answer to that is 
obvicusly “yes—in part’—but there is a 
larger interest that our Department has in 
the rmatter which in turn is intimately re- 
lated to the principal question which must 
be asked about this legislation, namely— 
What does the United States get out of all 
this to justify the expenditure involved? 

From the standpoint of our national se- 
curity, the answer to that is clear. I have 
here a letter from the Secretary of War which 
states that the construction of the seaway is 
a matter of importance to our national de- 
fense. The full statement which I hereby 
offer for the record, reads as follcws: 

FEBRUARY 16, 1946. 
The honorable the Secretary or STATE. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: In conformity with 
your request of November 5, 1945, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff have examined the matter of 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway and 
power projects and their effect on the na- 
tional security. 

The principal factors which influence the 
cons:deration of these projects in the in- 
terest of the national security are that, in 
the event of a national emergency, they 
would provide: 

(a) Shipbuilding and ship-repair facilities, 
located in a relatively secure area, capable of 
expansion and of conversion for handling 
deep sea vessels, which could be used to 
supplement coastal shipyards. 

(b) An additional line of communication, 
navigable by ocean shipping, which could, 
by diversion of some cargo for overseas desti- 
nations, ease the strain during wartime on 
rail transportation and port facilities of the 
east and gulf coasts. This seaway could also 
serve as a reserve route to be used in the 
event of interruption of other routes by 
enemy action. 

(c) A large source of cheap, dependable 
power, which can be generated without the 
use of coal or other critical combustibles 
and without use of crowded rail or highway 
transportation facilities; this power would be 
available: in an area which, during World 
War II was a power deficit area. 

The foregoing factors prompted the Secre- 
taries of War and the Navy to support the 
projects in 1941 in the interests of national! 
defense. In the light of the experiences of 











World War II, in which total, mobilization 
became a near actuality, it is evident that 
the prospective increase in our war potential 
that would have been contributed by these 
projects, had they been completed, would 
have been of material assistance in prosecut- 
ine the war, It ‘s probable that attainment 
of success in any future world conflict would 
require utilization of the ultimate production 
and transportation facilities of the United 
States and possibly Canada..The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff consider that it would be in 
the interests of national security to complete 
projects, such as these, which would have 
distinct military advantages and would ma- 
terially increase the industrial and trans- 
portation potential of the United States. 
Although the St. Lawrence Valley is a pos- 
sible route for invasion of eastern North 
America, the Joint Chiefs of Staff consider 
that construction of the proposed works 
would not facilitate invasion by that route 
since the power plants, locks, and canals 
could readily be rendered unusable in the 
event such action became necessary. 
ROBERT P. PATTERSON, 
Secretary of War. 


But from the standpoint of the develop- 
ment of our national wealth the advantages 
of the construction of the seaway are even 
ereater. The heart of our agricultural and 
industrial wealth lies in the great middle 
section of the United States around the 
Great Lakes. Almost unique among the 
highly industrialized sections of the world, 
our Middle Western manufacturing areas 
have grown up far away from. ocean trans- 
portation. One of the chief reasons for this, 
of course, has been low-cost inland trans- 
portation on the Great Lakes. But since the 
First World War this area has progressively 
grown into a surplus producing area which 
now must ship its products not only within 
the United States but to foreign countries, 
and which must procure its raw materials 
not only from within the United States, but 
increasingly from abroad. For all of this a 
water route to the sea is needed. Our 
farmers in this area have competed in world 


advantages. 

The time has come when we can no longer 
be profligate with our natural resources. 
To maintain our production in the Middle 
West at the increased rate which will be 
necessary to supply jobs for our working 
population—including returned = service- 
men—at the standards of living to which 
our people justifiably aspire, we must make 
use of every single profitable resource that 
we have available. Our great civilization in 
the Middle West has competed in the world 
market despite our higher living standards 
and higher costs, not only because of the 
special genius for production of the Ameri- 
can people but because we have had in the 
United States conditions of climate, 
natural resources, and fertility of soil which 
have made it possible for us as a nation 
to get more out of what we put into the 
job of producing goods, relatively speaking, 
then any other country in the world. We 
have had in other words a margin of 
superiority in this respect that is the basic 
reason for the miracle of our industrial de- 
velopment and of the staggering production 
performance of the United States during this 
war. We must make our plans carefully to 
maintain this margin of superiority and to 
go constantly forward in our industrial and 
agricultural development. For this pur- 
pose we have negotiated and submitted to 
the Congress for approval the agreement 
with Canada that is now before you. 

The St. Lawrence project has been de- 
scribed in the Department of Commerce Sur- 
vey of 1941 as “among those projects which 
will reduce the expenditure of human energy 
per unit of product produced.” It will make 
2iCII— App.——50 
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it possible not only to cope with the trans- 
portation problems which will arise as our 
present Great Lakes industries call upon the 
outside world for more and more raw mate- 
rials, but it will also help to serve other in- 
dustries which may be expected to develop 
in this area in the next 30 years. It will 
enable the farmer to get more out of his 
wheat crop and perhaps to make his crop 
larger to the extent that he can economically 
compete in the world market. Finally, as 
our efforts to build up an expanding world 
economy are successful, the seaway will as- 
sist us in maintaining our share of the 
markets of the world—and will make it phys- 
ically possible to move the increased volume 
of trade to which we must look forward. 

Added to this we shall be harnessing the 
waters of the International Rapids section so 
that we can utilize to the fullest extent this 
great source of cheap electrical power. The 
results are incalculable in terms of increased 
wealth and added purchasing power for our 
Nation. We have already seen what the 
TVA, the Boulder Dam, and the Grand Coulee 
have done for their respective areas. The 
part of the United States which would be 
served by the St. Liwrence power develop- 
ment has been a power deficit area and also 
needs the stimulation of low cost power. 
The value of wat-r power has long been rec- 
ognized in other countries. The committee 
members undoubtedly have seen recent re- 
ports that water power generated in Norway 
will be made available across the Skagerrak 
for consumption in Denmark. In the Soviet 
Union, China, and other parts of the world, 
Water power development is constantly in- 
creasing. We must make certain that the 
development of our power resources keeps 
pace with our industrial development. While 
the deep water navigation through the St, 
Lawrence will promote international trade, 
the power made available by this project will 
serve the same end. Every bit of power that 
we add to our capacity increases our ability 
to use*the World's raw materials and to pro- 
vide the finished goods which are needed in 
our own and other areas. The time has come 
when we can no longer afford the enormous 
waste of wealth that is involved in our failure 
to harness the energy of this river. 

Not least among the advantages of the St. 
Lawrence project will be the benefits that it 
will bring about also for.our neighbor Canada. 
For years the waters of the St. Lawrence have 
been a source of mutual concern to our two 
countries. The Canadian Government has 
already made important improvements in the 
waterway at its expense which the United 
States is entitled to and does utilize free of 
charge. The cost to Canada of the Welland 
Canal and certain less important improve- 
ments in the system has been about $133,- 
000,000. It is proposed that Canada will be 
given credit for these expenditures in arriv- 
ing at the over-all division of cost between 
the two countries in the construction pro- 
vided in the pending agreement. Further- 
more, the economic development of the Great 
Lakes Basin in Canada is naturally of interest 
to us since Canada has long been our second 
best customer and we in turn are Canada’s 
best customer. The stronger that Canada be- 
comes, the better it is for us. 

The Department of State realizes that there 
are interests in this country that object 
strongly to this program of construction. 
Some railroads believe that their capital in- 
vestment will be prejudiced through diver- 
sion of traffic to the seaway. Certain port 
cities entertain the same fear of loss of traffic. 
Great Lakes shipping interests believe that 
the entrance of oceangoing vessels into their 
territory will injure them economically. Coal 
interests allege that they will lose all or part 
of the Canadian markets. And power inter- 
ests raise the controversial issue of public 
power, Other witnesses will appear in favor 
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of the St. Lawrence project who can testify 
with greater authority on these matters than 
I. However, there is good authority for say- 
ing that these fears are unjustified. The St. 
Lawrence survey of the Department of Com- 
merce, completed in 1941, indicates, for ex- 
ample, that the prospective increase in freight 
traffic in the United States over the next 15 
years will be such as to make the St. Law- 
rence seaway an absolute necessity to help in 
handling our ocean-bound traffic. Similarly, 
the survey indicates that many or all of the 
port cities deemed to be affected will gain 
new traffic as the result not only of normal 
growth in the United States but of the indus- 
trial ,expansion that will be stimulated 
through this project. 

Every technical and mechanical advance 
in the history of the world has been viewed 
by some with alarm. This was true of the 
railroad, the automobile, the airplane—of 
the development of each new resource and of 
each section of our country. But our coun- 
try has become great, not by listening to 
these fears but by utilizing every resource of 
brain or nature. 

Fears have also been raised by the oppo- 
sition to the St. Lawrence project that the 
pending agreement with Canada may not 
constitutionally be acted upon by the Con- 
gress through legislation, but must, so the 
argument goes, be a treaty. The Depart- 
ment of State believes that this position is 
incorrect and that the participation of the 
United States in the construction of the 
St. Lawrence project may legally be brought 
about through legislation to approve and ef- 
fectuate the pending agreement. In support 
of this contention I have filed with the chair- 
man of the subcommittee the full legal argu- 
ment to substantiate this position. The 
memorandum also contains a statement of 
the historical and legislative background of 
the St. Lawrence project. Since the memo- 
randum is voluminous and since sufficient 
copies have not yet become available for dis- 
tribution to all members of the subcom- 
mittee, I shall be glad to appear again later 
during the hearings if the subcommittee de- 
sires in order to discuss this aspect of the 
legislation further. 

Under the Constitution, Congress is given 
power to regulate commerce with foreign na- 
tions and among the several States. This 
clause has for over 100 years been construed 
by the Supreme Court to vest in the Congress 
plenary powers to control navigation and to 
authorize the construction by private inter- 
ests or by the Federal Government of projects 
relating to the improvement and utilization 
of navigable waters including the hydro- 
electric projects. Under these powers the 
Congress has authorized the construction by 
the Federal Government of navigation and 
power projects of profound significance to 
the economic life of the United States such 
as the Tennessee Valley Authority, the 
Boulder Dam and the Columbia River proj- 
ects. 

The Congress is not deprived of its powers 
to enact legislation to authorize the con- 
struction of projects of this nature simply 
because such legislation is related to or is 
designed to effectuate an agreement with a 
foreign country. In fact there are many 
precedents in the history of our relations with 
Canada and with other nations of the exer- 
cise of the powers of Congress to authorize, 
to approve, or to carry out agreements with 
foreign countries in the field of the delegated 
powers of Congress. Congress has authorized 
the President to enter into postal treaties; 
to make agreements with foreign countries 
with respect to patent and copyright protec- 
tion, and to enter into reciprocal trade agree- 
ments and it has successively extended the 
trade agreements legislation over claims that 
the p-ocedure involved is unconstitutional. 
The Congress through joint resolution has 
authorized United States participation in 
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the International Labor Organization, 
UNRRA, and the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization, and finally in the last session of 
Congress passed the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ments Act authorizing the President to par- 
ticipate in the International Monetary Fund 
and the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development. The latter was one 
of the most important pieces of legislation 
ever passed in relation to an agreement with 
a foreign country. During the consideration 
of the agreement in the Senate ‘1e question 
was raised as to the constitutionality of the 
procedures and the State and Treasury De- 
partments filed with the committee a memo- 
randum supporting the procedure on the 
ground that the legislation was within the 
power of Congress to legislate on financial 
and monetary matters. Other examples of 
agreements entered into by the United States 
in conjunction with legislation are the in- 
ternational silver agreement, the interna- 
tional wheat agreement, the stabilization 
agreement of 1936, and various aviation 
agreements, all of which have been entered 
into under the authority of existing legisla- 
tion, and the debt-funding agreements after 
World War I which were negotiated by a com- 
mittee of representatives of the executive 
and legislative branches of the Government 
pursuant to congressional authorization and 
later submitted to the Congress for its final 
approval. 

These agreements would appear to estab- 
lish that matters of importance to the for- 
eign relations of the United States have since 
the early days of the Republic been con- 
cluded through agreements entered into by 
the executive branch with legislative sanc- 
tion. The validity of agreements with for- 
eign countries has been frequently passed 
upon by the Supreme Court and never has 
the validity of an agreement so executed— 
or of legislation with respect to such an 
agreement—been held invalid’ by the Court, 

It is not claimed that any foreign negotia- 
tion may be concluded in this manner. There 
are obviously certain classes of foreign ar- 
rangements which must be reserved exclu- 
sively for the treaty power. During the last 
session of Congress probably more important 
treaties were submitted to the Senate for its 
advice and consent to ratification than in any 
other corresponding period in recent history. 
Furthermore, it should be made clear that 
in considering the St. Lawrence agreement 
we are not dealing with the type of so-called 
Executive agreement that can be entered 
into by the President under his own, exclusive 
powers as Chief Executive and diplomatic 
officer of the Government and Commander 
in Chief of the armed forces. There are ad- 
mittedly numerous types of purely Executive 
arrangements of this nature which are not 
relevant to the problem at issue here. What 
we are concerned with in this case is a foreign 
agreement, which by its terms does not be- 
come effective until the necessary enabling 
legislation of the two countries has been ob- 
tained, and which, because of the very nature 
of its subject. matter, cannot be carried out 
in the absence of such legislation. The prec- 
edents and cases referred to above make it 
clear that it is entirely appropriate for 
United States participation in this great 
project to be authorized in this manner. 

The history of our relations with Canada 
contains many examples of arrangements of 
great importance to the economic relations 
of the.two countries which have been con- 
cluded through the enactment of reciprocal 
legislation by the legislative bodies of the two 
countries. Thus joint commissions have been 
created to supervise the construction of great 
bridges over international streams, such as 
the Niagara and St. Lawrence Rivers, and to 
supervise the operation of these bridges. In 


1893 the two countries concluded through the 
passage of reciprocal legislation and simul- 
taneous proclamations—an agreement ex- 
tending to nationals of both countries recip- 
rocal privileges to render aid to vessels of 
their respective nationalities in distress in 
the waters of each country. In 1911 Presi- 
dent Taft concliided an agreement with 
Canada for the reciprocal lowering of tariffs, 
which agreement provided that it would come 
into force when the necessary enabling legis- 
lation had been obtained in both countries, 
The United States Congress acted favorably 
upon the agreement but it did not become 
effective in the absence of corresponding ac- 
tion by Canada. 

It has also been lightly said that Congress 
cannot authorize the expenditure of funds 
for construction in foreign countries. The 
memorandum filed refutes this contention 
by numerous and long-standing precedents, 
Rivers and harbors legislation has frequently, 
beginning as early as 1874, authorized the 
imrrovement by the United States of bound- 
ary streams, including connecting channels 
in the Great Lakes system, even though work 
has been required to be done in Canadian 
territory at the expense of the United States, 
Legislation of 1989 authorized the expendi- 
ture of some $30,000,000 in improving the 
connecting channels between Lake Huron and 
Lake Erie near Detroit. The Alaska Highway, 
although finally built under the President’s 
War powers, had a long record of legislative 
action by Congress, such as the act of August 
1935, authorizing the President to enter into 
an agreement with Canada for the survey 
and construction of a highway between the 
United States and Alaska. Similarly there is 
a long record of congressional action with 
respect to the Inter-American Highway, 
which has been built in large part with ap- 
propriated funds. 

A further basis for action by Congress on 
this project is furnished by the previous 
treaties to which the United States is a party 
and under which the United States is given 
the same rights as Canada to navigate in the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system, including 
the wholly Canadian sections thereof. These 
treaties having vested in the United States 
reciprocal rights to navigation in boundary 
waters and in the other waters of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence system, the only question 
remaining is the method of further develop- 
ing the usefulness of these rights through 
reciprocal improvements. For this purpose 
the parties agreed upon such a method in the 
Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909, whereby 
special agreements may be entered into by 
the two countries expressed by concurrent or 
reciprocal legislation, to provide for uses, ob- 
structions or diversions of boundary waters. 
The 1941 agreement with Canada is a special 
agreement which, under the 1909 treaty, may 
be brought into force as specifically there 
provided by reciprocal legislation. 

Finally it has been said that the 1941 agree- 
ment may not be brought into force through 
legislation because articles VII and IX pur- 
port to affect rights created by previous 
treaties. Because of the doubts raised by this 
contention and in order to facilitate consid- 
eration of the project on its merits, the pend- 
ing legislation provides for the omission of 
these articles from the approval of the Con- 
gress. The Department of State will, of 
course, follow the provisions of the bill, if 
Congress enacts it, to negotiate a treaty with 
Canada covering these two articles. This 
removes the argument. 

Thus it is hoped that the way has been 
cleared for the consideration of the agree- 
ment on its merits with full assurance of the 
constitutional validity of the procedure 
which has been used. 
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HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATEs 


Monday, February 18 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “A Senator Looks at Office 
Work,” written by me, and printed in 
the Office Economist. y 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 


A SENATOR LOOKS AT OFFICE WORK 


(By Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, United States 
Senator from Wisconsin) 


Imagine now that you are a United States 
Senator. You have a staff of about half a 
dozen people, a small suite of offices, and a 
very modest office expense apprcpriation, 
Your crew works with you from 9 to 5:30 6 
days a week with the exception of one after- 
noon which each member of your staff has off 
on different days. 

Now, in that time, with those resources and 
your own personal resources, you must be 
adequate to accomplish the following work 
within and outside your office: 

(a) Read, assimilate, act upon, and answer 
an average of 300 pieces of correspondence a 
day. This correspondence includes every- 
thing from recommendations on bills to per- 
Sonal requests, inquiries, and appeals, to- 
gether with many other types of subject 
matter. 

(b) Make, answer, and act upon innumer- 
able local and long-distance telephone calls 
on behalf of your constituents. 

(c) Greet and talk over problems with in- 
numerable visitors and delegations from back 
home. 

(d) Attend and participate in an average 
of half a dozen committee meetings a week. 

(e) Attend and participate in the meetings 
of the Senate. 

(f) Prepare for-your legislative work by 
reading and assimilating hundreds of news- 
papers, magazines, committee hearings and 
reports, CONGRESSIONAL Recorps, bills, legis- 
lative documents, etc. 

(g) Speak to press and radio representa- 
tives and perform other public functions, in- 
cluding attending receptions and dinners, 
speaking before groups, making radio talks, 
writing articles, and doing similar tasks. 

That, perhaps, gives you a fair idea of the 
functions and problems which your 96 Sena- 
tors face and substantially those which your 
435 Representatives face. 

It is understandable, therefore, why your 
Congressmen should have a keen appreciation 
of the work of office managers and business 
executives. Congressmen are themselves each 
the directors in a little nonprofit pubiic- 
service “‘business” at the behest of their con- 
stituents. Each Congressman manages an 
office and faces problems of personnel, budg- 
eting, organizing, etc., similar to my readers’ 
problems, albeit probably on a smaller scale. 

He, too, must file his letters, his speeches, 
his documents in a manner that will permit 
him to get them speedily and accurately 
when he wants them. He, too, must have 
an orderly system of records disposition, 2 
clean-cut system of correspondence pro- 
cedures, a workable office lay-out, etc. In a 
larger sense, Congressmen can, of course, ap- 











preciate the absolutely indispensable role 
which office work played in planning and 
executing the gigantic war work of factory 
and mine, fox hole and airfield in the mili- 
tary victory just achieved. Congressmen 
can, too, keenly perceive the mighty role 
which American office management is play- 
ing in our reconversion and is going to play 
in our continuing prosperity. 

perhaps, therefore, you will feel that I, for 
one, with my background as a United States 
Senator and as for over 30 years a practic- 
ing lawyer, am qualified to present some of 
the precepts which have guided me in my 
own office work, These precepts may be of 
some help to you; they definitely have 
been to me. 

Here they are: 

1. Plan: Someone has defined planning as 
“organized foresight based on corrective 
hindsight.” But, however you may define it, 
effectiveness of planning is crucial to any 
successful business. 

Planning demands vision and perspective. 

It demands an estimate of your tasks up 
ahead and the resources—men, money, ma- 
terial, and time—with which you can handle 
these tasks. It demands a certain fixity and 
yet flexibility in execution. 
* Perhaps my habit of planning may be most 
simply illustrated by my practice of layout, 
Each night before my departure from 
work, the “must” tasks and the “optional” 
tasks (that is, those to be done if time per- 
mits) for tomorrow’s work. 

2. Delegate: It has always been my en- 
deavor to make sure that each member of 
my crew clearly knew what he was to do and 
how, when, and where he was to doit. Dele- 
gation is more than a matter of conferring 
authority and responsibility. Viewed in a 
larger sense, it is a matter of equipping each 
individual to fulfill his given tasks; it is a 
matter of training. With a Congressman 
away from his office so much of the time be- 
cause he is in committee or in congressional 
session, his staff must have the clearest pos- 
sible conception of their duties and must be 
competent to handle them. 

3. Evaluate: All work can and must be 
evaluated and insofar as possible that evalu- 
ation must be objective, that it, against ob- 
jective standards. In my own office, we can 
gage our effectiveness by, for example, the 
fact that we have satisfactorily processed (as 
we usually do) all incoming mail pieces the 
same day they arrived. We can gage our 
effectiveness by the number of letters of ap- 
preciation from constituents reporting satis- 
faction with our efforts in their behalf. 
Much of our work is, of course, relatively in- 
tangible in its nature and its effects. Yet 
somehow we can, if our eyes are open, always 
find some criteria to judge how well we are 
doing the job for the folks back home. 

4. Inspire: This is a toughie. Yet man- 
agement is the science of getting things done 
through people. Management is therefore 
really “humanagement”—of ourselves and 
others. And so, the successful manager must 
continuously inspire his crew b, displaying 
that zeal for his work, that appreciation for 
ers’ efforts, that willingness to pitch in 

help in the humblest jcb if necessary, 
t confidence, that faith which gives the 
crew a lift, a sense of adventure and of tri- 
umph. It is almost inevitable that during 
the workday and workweek, energies will 
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flag and tempers may become frayed. That is 
why the captain must antidote these reac- 
lions, must constantly inspire his crew by 


radiating enthusiasm and good will, This is 
truer perhaps in a congressional office, subject 
as it is to vast pressures from all sides. But 
I am certain that the need for the captain's 
inspiration is manifest in your own Office too, 

5. Aspire: Life is growth. It is unfoldment, 
development, improvement. We must not be 
guilty of arrested development either in our 
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personalities or in our work. We must not 
fall into a rut of outdated procedures and 
processes in our office labor. We must ever 
seek the better way, the faster way, the more 
economical way of doing things. We must 
use our evaluation technique to refine our 
work standards and devise new methods of 
beating those standards. We must constant- 
ly seek to become better salesmen—of our- 
selves and our ideas. 

These then, are a few of the precepts 
which have been of service to me in my sena- 
torial and other office work and which may, 
in turn, be of service to you in whatever your 
vineyard of toil, 





Foreign Loans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHAPMAN REVERCOMB 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 18 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a radio 
address upon the subject of foreign loans, 
which I delivered on February 5, 1946, 
over radio station WTOP, in Washing- 
ton, D. C., over the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


I want to talk with you tonight about 
loans to foreign governments. The admin- 
istrative side of cur National Government 
has definitely indicated that it will embark 
upon a policy of ‘oaning large sums of the 
money of the American people to foreign 
governments. Already the terms of a loan 
to the British United Kingdom have been 
drawn whereby we are to loan several bil- 
lions of dollars to them if Congress will 
approve it. 

I use the word “policy” because if this loan 
to Britain is made, similar loans to other 
nations will follow. There can be no just or 
equitable ground upon which to refuse the 
requests of others if such a policy is started. 
Naturally Russia, France, China will all ask 
the same consideration. 

The newspapers already report that Russia 
suggests that she borrow $6,000,000,000 from 
us. And just week before last the press 
carried the statement of an officer of the new 
French Government saying that France must 
have a loan of two and one-half billions from 
America if her economy is to be saved. They 
ask for America’s money. They do not seek 
it elsewhere. They have not gone yet to the 
international monetary funds to which we 
have already made the largest commitment 
by far of any of the nations. 

This apparent course is the same policy of 
loaning American money that was followed 
after the First World War. It did little good. 
Certainly it did not prevent war. And from 
a commercial point of view it was a poor in- 
vestment, particularly with respect to repay- 
ment by the borrowers. Vast unpaid 
amounts are still outstanding. 

This problem is one of immense interest 
to you, the American people, because it is 
your money that will be loaned. It will be 
money exacted from you through taxation or 
given over by you in the purchase of Gove 
ernment bonds, 
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We can but determine the wisdom of mak- 
ing the British loan by consideration of its 
principal features. I submit to you that the 
terms should not be accepted. 

It provides that this Government shall loan 
three billions seven hundred and fifty mil- 
lions to the United Kingdom from money to 
be appropriated by Congress. In addition, 
there is added to that sum, to be repaid, the 
amount of six hundred and fifty millions, 
which is in full settlement by Great Britain 
to us for all that we have advanced under 
lend-lease; for purchase of all installations 
erected by us, including airports and other 
structures; for all goods now in transit; and 
for all surplus property of the United States 
now located in the British Isles. 

The net amount advanced by us to Great 
Britain under lend-lease is $25,000,000,000. 

In other words, the terms of this loan ac- 
cept a settlement of six hundred and fifty 
millions for twenty-five millions net lend- 
lease, and, in addition, for the American in- 
stallations and surplus property now located 
in Britain. The six hundred and fifty mil- 
lions is to be paid over the period of 50 years, 
just as the three billions seven hundred and 
fifty millions is to be paid, making a total in- 
debtedness of $4,400,000,000. 

The three billions seven hundred and fifty 
millions may be used by the borrower at any 
time before 1952, and may be called for as 
needed. 

Beginning in 1952, Britain is to begin pay- 
ments in annual installments over a period 
of 50 years, the contract being to pay the 
debt back by the year 2002. 

Interest of 2 percent may be charged, but 
even the interest charge of 2 percent is not 
positive because it is provided in the written 
terms of the proposed agreement that the 
United States, under certain conditions, upon 
request of Britain, will waive the interest. 
(Secs. 5 and 6 of Financial Agreement Be- 
tween the Governments of the United States 
and the United Kingdom.) 

It is interesting to note here that 4 percent 
interest is charged to our veterans when this, 
their own Government, loans them money. 

Thus, we have our Government exacting 
4 percent interest from its own veterans who 
may need funds and charging at most only 
2 percent for money loaned for the benefit 
of the people of another nation. 

This is a glaring example of how far the 
administration has gone in its fast-moving 
policy of looking after the well-being of the 
rest of the world and forgetting its own 
people. 

It is claimed that this loan will guarantee 
great benefits to America because the money 
will be used by Britain to purchase American- 
made goods and thus create for us a better 
market abroad. Writers and commentators 
have been trying to convince the American 
public of this view. Nothing could be more 
misleading; nothing could be more unfair 
to our people. 

The written agreement itself (sec. 3) ex- 
presses the purposes of the loan. Here I 
quote the declared purpose: 

“3. Purpose of the line of credit: The pur- 
pose of the line of credit is to facilitate pur- 
chases by the United Kingdom of goods and 
services in the United States, to assist the 
United Kingdom to meet transitional post- 
war deficits in its current balance of pay- 
ments, to help the United Kingdom to main- 
tain adequate reserves of gold and dollars, 
and to assist the Government of the United 
Kingdom to assume the obligations of multi- 
lateral trade as defined in this and other 
agreements.” 

Thus, four purposes are recited for which 
this loan of money may be used. It is not 
limited to the purchase of American goods, 
And most glaring is the absence of any pro- 
vision whatever as to what part of these 
billions should be used to trade with us, 
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The United Kingdom would decide what 
part of the fund may be used for any of 
the named purposes. 

Perhaps some light is thrown on the 
planned use of this money by a statement of 
Sir Arthur Cripps, president of the British 
Board of Trade, as reported by an Associated 
Press dispatch appearing in the press last 
Sunday. In an address before automobile 
workers in Birmingham he is quoted as say- 
ing: “Assuming we get the United States 
loan—and it looks as though Congress might 
turn it down—we shall have 3 or 4 years 
in which to build up our export trade.” 

Then the dispatch went on to say: “He 
added that if the trade wasn’t restored in 
that time ‘we shall have wasted the assistance 
we got from the loan’.” 

In truth, the real purpose of the loan is 
to establish competitive British commerce— 
not particularly to establish trade with us. 

Many people believe that the British 
United Kingdom is a free-trade nation. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
For years—and prior to the recent war—she 
had and exercised preferential control over 
imports into her markets. 

She exercised what is known as Imperial 
Preference Tariffs, through which she gave 
preference to imports from other British 
dominions and territories and which cer- 
tainly excluded the goods of this country, and 
this she did in the face of an existing in- 
debtedness to us of more than six billion 
dollars. Also, she imposed import and ex- 
port quotas, fixing the extent of commodi- 
ties taken from us. 

She required trade in her own currency, 
pound sterling, in countries whose trade 
she dominated—known as the sterling bloc— 
that required purchase of her own products 
and merchandise—keeping a balance in those 
countries usable only for the buying of Eng- 
lish goods to the exclusion of American prod- 
ucts. 

This agreement to some extent attempts 
to relieve America from the discrimination 
resulting from these British trade practices. 
But the terms are so hedged with exceptions 
and provisos, as to make the agreement in- 
definite and uncertain in practical results. 

For example: It is agreed (section 9) that 
neither Government will discriminate against 
imports from the other, except in several in- 
stances. One instance is where there is spe- 
cial necessity to assist a country whose econ- 
omy has been disrupted by war. 

Where, indeed, is the country whose 
economy has not been disrupted by war? 
There is not a single one—victor or van- 
quished. 

Australia, Canada, India, British Domin- 
fons—all have been disrupted economically. 
This exception would allow discrimination in 
their favor—just as discrimination was car- 
ried on under the Imperial Preference scheme 
to the exclusion of American products. 

So I say to you that there is no assurance 
that American trade will be helped. 

This plan is backed by those who have 
set out pell-mell upon a course of benefac- 
tion to the world. That motive is high— 
but it must be performed with a regard to 
the well-being of our own people. This 
Government must realize that those here in 
office are the trustees of the welfare of the 
people of this country and the future of our 
Nation. , 

We seek the friendship of nations, but 
that is not to be bought. We shall act in 
concert with friendly nations for happier 
world relations, but that does not mean that 
we must settle all the burdens of the world 
upon the already heavy-laden backs of our 
own people. The time has come to be frank 
and fair upon this subject and not to deceive 
Ourselves or others. 

America will be generous. 
and she will continue to be. 
what has already been done, 


She has been 
Let us note 


Since the close of the war we have con- 
tributed 72 percent of the funds expended 
for the relief of the needy people of Europe. 

We have authorized the spending of $2,- 
600,000,000 and already appropriated $1,350,- 
000,000 for the aid of needy in Europe alone, 
We have given nearly three-fourths of all 
the money given by the world for that help- 
ful purpose. 

We have provided for a contribution of 
almost $6,000,000,000 to the Bretton Woods 
funds, from which other contributing 
nations may borrow to rebuild and to 
meet their national needs and to save mone- 
tary systems that may become shaky. Our 
contribution there is 30 percent of the whole 
amount. We ourselves will probably never 
draw a penny from it. 

Here arises an interesting inquiry. Great 
Britain has agreed to contribute the sum 
(measured in American dollars) of $2,600,- 
000,000 to the two funds of the Bretton Woods 
agreement. If she is really in need of this 
proposed loan for trade, then whence is she 
getting her great contribution to Bretton 
Woods? 

Let us go on—we have-appropriated $3,- 
500,000,000 of dollars to the Export-Import 
Bank, to be loaned to other countries to help 
build up trade for them and for us. 

Yes, we have been considerate and gener- 
ous of others with the money of our own 
people. Each man, woman, and child in 
America today must carry through life a debt 
of approximately $2,000. That is not 
conducive to stable financial conditions of a 
people. The time has come to start reducing 
that debt, not to add to it. 

Soon Congress will act on this, the first 
loan. By that decision it will declare 
whether ‘his Government will embark upon 
an almost endless process of loaning Ameri- 
can money to foreign governments. We did 
that after the last war. It did not help. It 
did not prevent conflict or save us from it. 
It will not do so again. It is but a com- 
mercial proposition in which certainly the 
welfare of our own people should receive 
first consideration. I learn from a United 
States Treasury statement of July 1, 1945, 
that Great Britain still owes us on loans 
prior to World War II the sum of $6,415,- 
664,782. She has paid only #434,181,641 on 
the principal indebtedness—$1,590,667,175 in 
interest. 

Just what commercial institution in this 
land would loan any American citizen money 
upon that record and expect to receive repay- 
ment? 

It is my hope that the Congress will not 
start upon a policy of loaning the money of 
the American people to the governments of 
other countries. It can mean only more 
burdens and a harder road ahead for those to 
whom we owe the highest duty of protection. 

If the administration now holding control 
of our National Government continues to 
insist that this country owes the duty to 
other nations to carry their burdens of 
finance and to build up their commercial 
trade, and that this Government must take 
the attitude of raising that money from our 
people, for the use of others, then let bonds 
be issued, clearly marked and plainly under- 
stood, to be sold for the purpose of raising 
money to make the British loan, or similar 
bonds issued for any other loan abroad, and 
let the purchasers know that they will re- 
ceive all funds received in payment of the 
bonds and that they will take any losses that 
may arise from nonpayment. 

This plan is not original with me, but it 
appeals to me as fair. Then those among us 
who desire this policy of loans abroad could 
back up their views with these funds, and 
those opposed would not be compelled to 
contribute. The profit or the loss would 
come to those who decide that the loan is 
good. That is a way out if the administra- 
tion insists that American money must be 
loaned to other nations. 
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Lincoln Day Address by Hon. William A. 
Stanfill, of Kentucky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 18 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a very interesting 
address delivered by the junior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. STANFILL] on Feb- 
ruary 12 last, Lincoln’s birthday, at Padu- 
cah, Ky. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

It is good to come to Paducah and western 
Kentucky to meet with the men and women 
whose sole purpose at this meeting is the 
advancement and the success of the Repub- 
lican Party. Paducah has always had a repu- 
tation for good cheer and hospitality and you 
are living up to that reputation tonight. 

On this the one hundred and thirty-seventh 
anniversary of the birth of Abraham Lincoln, 
it is fitting and proper that we gather our- 
selves to gether to talk over and analyze the 
conditions with which our party and our coun- 
try are confronted today. Undoubtedly these 
are perilous times both in our Nation and 
in the whole world. 

I am speaking to you tonight for the Re- 
publican Party which polled more than 22,- 
000,000 votes in the last Presidential election; 
& party now successfully governing 23 States 
of our Union; certainly more than one-half 
of the population of our Nation; a party 
which is now within striking distance of 
winning in our National Congress. The 
Republican Party today nationally is a mi- 
nority party, but it is a very formidable mi- 
nority. 

Let us look at our situation in Kentucky. 
A little more than 2 years ago we had: 

A Democratic administration at Frankfort. 

A Democratic administration in Louisville. 

We had not a single judge on the court of 
appeals. 

Many of our circuit court districts, normally 
Republican, were in the hands of Democrats. 

We had only 8 or 10 State senators. 

Look at the picture today: 

We have a State administration, except for 
the Secretary of State 

We have 17 State senators. 

We have a complete administration in 
Louisville and. Jefferson County except for 
the mayor. 

We have three members of the court of ap- 
peals; two of whom have just been elected, 
one from a district which has not had a 
Republican judge for 60 years. 

We have redeemed many of our judicial 
districts and now have Republican judges 
where only one and one-half months ago we 
had Democratic judges. 

I recall in one county, Wayne, we elected 
a full Republican ticket last year for the 
first time in 50 years. 

Our State administration is showing Ken- 
tucky a philosophy of government, the like 
of which has never been seen in this State. 
Good government is the watchword; every 
department of our State government is carry- 
ing out this slogan; and the people of Ken- 
tucky, regardless of political affiliation, are 
now awakening to the salutary effects of such 
a philosophy of government and are rallying 
to its support. Your fellow Kentuckian and 
my good friend, the Honorable Simeon Willis, 
is the head of and the activating force be- 
hind this movement for good government in 
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this State, and I here and now pay tribute 
to him as a great leader and as a man who 
will not be swerved from his course by petty 
olitics or differences or jealousies and he will 
vo down in history as the best governor Ken- 
tucky has ever had. I know his fellow citi- 
zens are and have the right to be proud of 
his achievements. 

Turning now to the national scene, I call 
your attention to the fact that President 
Truman in his radio address on the evening 
of January 3, 1946, said “I can say with em- 
phasis that the legislative branch of our 
Government has done its full share towards 
carrying out its responsibility in foreign 
affairs.” 

He failed to say that the Republicans in 
Congress supported the United Nations 
Charter, that we, the Republicans, helped 
provide for full participation by the United 
States in the United Nations Organization; 
that we Republicans approved the appropria- 
tions for UNRRA; that we Republicans*im- 
plemented the Bretton Woods agreement and 
in fact have supported every measure for 
world peace and well being. 

In England, the minority party has the 
right to question the Government leaders and, 
at all times, to demand a clear statement of 
their domestic and foreign policies. The 
governmental leaders give these statements 
regularly so that the people are well informed 
on the basic political issues. 

In this country no such system is followed. 
We are only told what the administration 
chooses to tell us, when and if the administra- 
tion chooses to let us know. Too often it has 
chosen not to speak. 


It is, therefore, the obligation of the Re- 
publicans to scrutinize every act of this ad- 
ministration, taken pursuant to the United 
Nations Charter. If these acts are impru- 
dent we shall call that to the attention of the 
American people. If necessity arises we shall 
make constructive suggestions for carrying 
out American policy under the charter. 

Many Americans look with deep misgivings 
at the world today. We see a large section of 
Europe shrouded in ominous mystery. We see 
whole nations in which American Govern- 
ment officials, despite the advent of peace, are 
restrained in their activities, and where the 
American press and radio have not yet been 
permitted to send representatives and report 
freely. 

These are areas where millions of Ameri- 
cans had their origin, and where they are 
vitally interested for the well-being of their 
parents and relatives. In spite of promises 
mede in the Potsdam declarations, there ap- 
pear to be no substantial improvements 
realized in these important matters. Does 
the administration intend to press for im- 
provement and for the realization of these 
American hepes in the United Nations Or- 
ganization in Assembly and Security Council 
of the United Nations? We trust the ad- 
ministration will soon give some assurance 
in these matters to the American people. 

We Republicans are concerned as well for 
the political future of these aréas abroad. 
Shall we see the realization of our under- 
standing of free elections and the expressed 
will of the peoples? Or shall something 
quite different, but under the same names, 
be carried out? 

As we view the mass deportations of peo- 
ple and large transfers of territory being 
made, evidently with the acquiescence of the 
administration, we remember that similar 
acts in history resulted in the sowing of seeds 
of rancor. Particularly have we felt that 
where people have maintained their culture 
in an area for centuries, the uprooting of 
these people and their culture has left 
hatred and the urge to revenge in its wake. 

We wonder about the scope and import of 
Cur manpower and fiscal commitments 
abroad. Are those commitments such that 
our boys are to be drafted to police foreign 
countries; and, if so, how many of them? 
Are we going to take our 18-year-old boys, 


many of whom are still in high school, and 
send them to police the European, Asiatic, 
and other countries? Are they to be sent 
to these foreign countries to act as a police 
for the world? These are some of the ques- 
tions which are confronting the Members of 
Congress, and they are some of the questions 
with which we know the people,of this coun- 
try are concerned. 

As nearly as can be figured, from the very 
indefinite information given us, without in- 
cluding any lend-lease sums, and without 
counting costs of our armies of occupation, 
the fiscal commitments of the United States 
Government abroad are already in the neigh- 
borhood of $15,000,000,000. Of this amount, 
three and one-third billions are to be chan- 
neled through the Export-Import Bank; an- 
other three billions or more through the 
newly created International Bank; still an- 
other two and three-fourths billions, through 
the International Monetary Fund, and at 
least one and one-third billions through the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Authority. Now we have the British loan. 
These commitments total over fifteen bil- 
lions—not millions—of dollars. 

In America the people are faced with a 
taxation program. Before the tax-reduction 
program is framed, we would like to have 
more information about our foreign commit- 
ments in dollars. These fragments of lend- 
ing fit into a general picture; we would like 
to be reassured that the administration is 
accepting these colossal obligations cs part 
of a matured plan, and not as a day-by-day 
improvisation of our economic-fiscal rela- 
tionships with the rest of the world. 

These questions are not asked in any quar- 
relsome attitude; they are basic to the future 
welfare of our country. Any opposition or 
minority party which did not demand the 
answers to them would be failing its duty 
to the American electorate. Of course, we 
are told that some of the answers to these 
questions are necessarily delayed by the 
changes of personnel being made in some 
governmental departments, and the system- 
atic dismissal of appointees of the late 
President Roosevelt which seemingly is being 
carried on. Answers must be forthcoming 
soon, if reconversion is to be accomplished 
with a minimum of human suffering and 
economic dislocation. 

Many other questions in the international 
field remain to be answered. What will hap- 
pen in the Pacific area? More than for any 
area in Europe our Nation is pledged to the 
territorial integrity of China. Our Govern- 
ment spokesman for the past 15 years have 
been particularly insistent that the province 
of Manchuria is Chinese and must remain so, 
Shall we find that as a result of this war 
China’s sovereignty over this area has been 
impaired or destroyed? 

The Big Three have met by two’s and three’s 
repeatedly at. Quebec, at Cairo, at Tehran, 
at Yalta, and at Potsdam. The administra- 
tion leadership has told us only what they 
chose about their decisions, and some of the 
telling has been very, very belated. Wit- 
ness the recent disclosure of giving the Kurile 
Islands to Russia. And yet these decisions 
are almost irrevocable. Make no mistake 
about it, however much these rulings may 
seem to be subject on paper to decisions by 
a future peace conference, all the influence 
of our powerful Nation cannot undo them 
after our President has acquiesced. All that 
a@ peace conference can do in respect to Ger- 
many will be to write down what has already 
been decided, except in minor details. They 
told us at Potsdam, and Tehran, and Yalta 
that various questions were raised and varicus 
agreements reached. What were the ques- 
tions which remain unanswered? What were 
the problems upon which no agreement was 
found? You have not been told and neither 
has your Congress. The Senate of the United 
States has not passed upon these decisions 
and the people of the United States have not 
been given an opportunity to voice their 
views. Some day, when the time is ripe, the 
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people of this country will hold the admin- 
istration to strict accountability. 

These are some of the thoughts in the 
hearts of thinking Americans. We hold that 
this war was fought to defend our Naticn, 
and to bring about, so far as in us lies, free- 
dom for the individual and free development 
of governmental processes abroad which are 
consistent with the principles upon which 
our Republic is based. Therefore, we are 
bound to see to it that the administration 
never looses sight of the purposes for which 
our boys were fighting. We shall urge in- 
cessantly and insistently that the great in- 
fluence of this country be brought to bear 
for the achievement of these American ideals. 

We have met tonight to venerate the 
memory of Abraham Lincoln, first Republican 
President of the United States. 

Not only is Abraham Lincoln the heritage 
of all the American people but he is pecu- 
liarly the heritage of the people of Ken- 
tucky. His birthplace is a shrine to which 
in each succeeding year come increasirg 
numbers from the corners of the earth, the 
great and the small, to cherish in humble 
reference the memory of this man,of the 
ages. 

It seems to me that there is no more rev- 
erent way to pay tribute to the memory of 
this greatest of Americans than to seek, by 
study of his character and of his words, to 
find and to express what advise he might 
desire to give in these tragic days to the 
great political party of which he was the 
leader. 

He would look backward at 12 years of 
defeat, and he would seek to determine the 
reasons for our defeats, and the reasons why, 
in four national campaigns, the voters cf 
this country have retaired in power an ad- 
ministration whose principles are the con- 
trary of the principles which were his own. 
He would study and weigh, in an effort to 
discover why the voters of the United States 
maintained in power an administration they 
mistrusted; whose intentions they feared; 
with whose planning of our domestic life 
they disagreed; and whose integrity they 
doubted. 

I em confident he would reach the con- 
clusion that these New Deal victories were 
not the result of a superior political organ- 
ization on the part of our opponents; not 
because of vast sums of money squandered 
to influence votes; not because of spurious 
humanitarian principles, nor because of alli- 
ance with such radical organizations as the 
Political Action Committee. Most certainly 
he would be assured in his fine mind that 
these victories were not the result cof splen- 
did principles calculated to better the com- 
mon condition of our citizens and to make 
of America a finer, happier, healthier land. 

He would say that the Republican Party 
must never be lacking in that most vital of 
all political assets—the courage to stand 
for what it knows is right, and to condemn 
boldly what it knows is wrong. He would 
say that the Republican Party must always 
stand like a rock, and never allow itself to 
be blown aimlessly about like a tumbleweed. 

H2 would say that the only way the Re- 
publican Party can marshal votes behind its 
banner is by casting awry forever the dema- 
gog’s method of winning votes. The only 
way the Republican Party can win the next 
election is by opposing what seems to be 
popular and by standin, fearlessly for what 
is right. 

Thousands of men in thousands of places 
from coast to coast are asking, “What has 
the Republican Party to offer?” 

This is a question the Republican Party 
must answer and answer quickly and posi- 
tively. It will not be enough to answer it 
with phillipics against Franklin Roosevelt. 
It will not be enough to answer it by sayirg 
that we stand for most of the things the 
New Deal stands for, but that we can admin- 
ister them more efficiently. 

You cannot sell your bill of goods by 
telling the customers that your compet.tor 
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carries an inferior line of merchandise. You 
must stock your shelves with honest wares, 
honestly manufactured and worth the cus- 
tomer’s money. And you must advertise 
those wares and display those wares until 
the customers see for themselves that you 
are running a better store than the firm 
across the street. You must convince them 
that you carry in stock articles which are 
to their advantage to buy; that your business 
methods are honest, and that you stand back 
of your advertisements. 

We must not be afraid of the word “con- 
servative” in this day when the multitude is 
shouting the word “radical.” To conserve 
means to save. It does not mean a shell- 
back who does not believe in human progress. 
It does not mean a flint heart who has no 
sympathy for the poor, the hungry, and the 
oppressed. It does not mean a reactionary 
who places property rights above human 
rights. It does not mean a fool who believes 
we can go back to the bad old days of greed 
and exploitation and unregulated gouging of 
the people by the avaricious. It means—the 
word “conservative” means—a man who la- 
bors to save. First, to save the Nation from 
ruin; second, to save the individual from 
the serfdom of regimentation; third, to save 
the sacred right of equal opportunity for 
all; fourth, to save the right of every man 
to make the most of his abilities in the busi- 
ness or calling which he chooses, and the 
right to lay aside and keep his surplus earn- 
ings to insure him security in old age. And 
next it means to save, to conserve, to insure 
those national morals, those national vir- 
tues, which made this Nation great and rich 
and happy for a hundred and fifty years. 
That is my understanding of the meaning 
of “conservative.” The Republican Party 
must adopt it and make it its own, and have 
courage to use it as a challenge and a watch- 
word and a battle cry in the tragic days that 
lie before us. 

The Republican Party has spoken well upon 
foreign issues. We have stated our position 
insofar as it can be stated until all the post- 
war facts are in our possession. We cannot 
speak with exact definiteness until we know 
in what respects our allies, Great Britain and 
Russia, will be willing to cooperate with us 
to prevent future wars; until we are informed 
of their territorial war aims. We have de- 
fined our position and our willingness to do 
our part, and the country is satisfied with 
our declaration. 

But there remains vital domestic matters. 
Until we make clear to the citizens what we 
have to offer with respect to these, and until 
we compel them to believe in our sincerity 
they will not entrust us with the adminis- 
tration of our affairs. 

Under the guise of war necessity we have 
been required to surrender our personal rights 
to freedom of action. We have not been 
watchful. We have given up more than was 
essentiai in our common eagerness to bring 
the war to a speedy and victorious conclu- 
sion. 

These rights must be returned to us when 
peace shall come, not curtailed but enlarged, 
and so surrounded by safeguards that they 
never can be taken away from us again. 

The Republican Party has taken a definite 
stand on the question of labor. Every intel- 
ligent man knows that one of the greatest 
stabilizing forces in the world is organized 
labor So long as labor is permitted to or- 
ganize, socialism, communism, nazism, and 
fascism cannot come into control of the state. 
Before any one of these parties can impose 
itself upon the Nation it must first destroy 
organized labor and organized religion. The 
right of any individual to associate himself 
with other individuals for their common pro- 
tection and betterment is an essential part 
of democracy. But to make their will and 
their desires effective, democratic processes 
must govern the union as well as the Na- 
tion. Union action must come as the result 
of the will of a majority of its members just 
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as national action must come as a result of 
the will of the majority of the Nation’s citi- 
zens. There must be no dictatorship in 
labor unions as there must be no dictator- 
ship in the Nation. Each union must be a 
republic within a republic, acting as a unit 
for the benefit of its members, dealing for 
them, bargaining for them, negotiating for 
them. 

But just as monopolies are abhorrent in 
business, so monopolies are abhorrent in 
labor. Just-as business must be fairly super- 
vised to prevent excesses and injury to the 
people, so must labor be supervised for the 
same reason. The individual must be as- 
sured of protection against labor exactly as 
the individual must be assured of protection 
against capital. Every individual shall be 
defended in his right to join a labor organ- 
ization. 

Every man must be guaranteed the right 
to membership in a trade union appropriate 
to his trade or calling and to his place of 
residence. This right is not to be denied by 
discriminations based upon race, creed, color, 
sex, national origin, or political affiliation, nor 
by the imposition of restrictive or excessive 
initiation fees, nor by any other limitations 
on membership than incompetence in his 
trade or calling, bad moral character or a 
record of antiunion activity. 

He should be guaranteed of the right to 
democratic participation in the conduct of 
the union to which he belongs. This right 
obviously requires democratic organization of 
the union, inclusive of local, district, State, 
national and international units. Among the 
principles to be safeguarded in democratic 
organization of trade unions are: provisions 
for regular meetings or conventions held at 
reasonable intervals, fair elections, free dis- 
cussion within the union of all union prob- 
lems and control of dues, assessments, and 
financial matters by the membership together 
with clear and authentic periodic reports to 
members on union finances. 

Concentrations of capital are forbidden to 
contribute money to any political party or 
organization; concentrations of labor, for the 
same reason, should be forbidden to con- 
tribute money to any political party or or- 
ganization. And neither capital nor labor 
should be permitted to evade the law of 
subterfuge. 

Our party has spoken on this subject in a 
statement of the aims and purposes, issued 
by the Republican Members of the House of 
Representatives and of the Senate of the 
United States, December 5, 1945. The labor 
question is treated as follows: 

We reaffirm our belief in the right of labor 
to organize and bargain collectively with em- 
ployers as one of the cornerstones of com- 
petitive enterprise. The processes of such 
bargaining must be protected and strength- 
ened if we are to have real jobs and pros- 
perity for all. 

For that purpose we believe that govern- 
mental decision must not be substituted for 
free agreement, but governmental machinery 
to promote peaceful settlement of disputes 
should be improved. 

Demands by either side must be kept with- 
in the bounds of reason and fairness, and 
both sides must recognize the rights of the 
general public. 

The desired end of bargaining between 
management and men is a contract. Once 
that contract is made, it should and must be 
equally binding on both parties as to agree- 
ments made. 

Free collective bargaining and contracts 
resulting therefrom must not be nullified 
or destroyed by resort on either side to will- 
ful violence or unlawful destruction of prop- 
erty. 

The Republican Party must pledge itself 
to revise and to make efficient our present 
cumbersome, inequitable, and blundering 
system of taxation. We must tax for reve- 
nue and not for revolution, and to spend 





and spend, elect and elect. We shall, for 
years to come, be crushed under a great bur. 
den of taxation. But that burden must be 
made as light as possible to the individual 
and to the industry of the Nation. It must 
be given stability so that the individual wil! 
know what he will have to pay and for a 
reasonable time into the future, in order that 
he may plan to meet the requirements ang 
organize his affairs. Taxes must be fairly 
distributed. They must be so levied as to 
encourage and not to discourage; to create 
and not to destroy. 

The Republican Party must pledge itself 
to decrease the powers of the ‘Federal Goy- 
ernment and to increase the powers of the 
several States. It must free itself of powers 
and responsibilities better performed by the 
States, and it must compel the States to 
assume them. 

It is alarming to know that since VJ-day 
the civilian pay roll of United States Gov- 
ernment has increased in numbers more 
than 15 percent. The Federal civilian pay 
roll still has 3,500,000 employees who are 
being paid more than $9,000,000,000 a year, 
The war emergency has created countless 
jobs for people who are now on the Federal 
agencies pay roll. Despite publicity to the 
contrary, only a few straggling functions 
have been terminated and, so far as I know, 
only the Office of Censorship, among the 
major agencies, has gone out of business, 
The others have learned from their older 
brothers and sisters—the depression agen- 
cies and functions—the art of getting them- 
selves, their employees, and their appropria- 
tions transferred wholly or in part to some 
less obvious location in some other agency. 

Therefore, when you read, for example, 
that a war agency, like the Federal Emer- 
gency Act has been abolished, and after- 
ward learn that, out of its 3,400 employees, 
2,900, together with most of its funds, have 
been transferred to other departments of the 
Government—well, it is not just an amusing 
statistic. 

Our standard of living depends on how 
much wealth we produce, and Government 
work, generally speaking, is not wealth-pro- 
ducing. Our Government workers are fed, 
housed, and clothed by the labor of others. 
If you are not a Government worker, you are 
helping to pay for the support of the Federal 
bureaucracy. 

We cannot go back to the old days of root 
hog or die. We must care for the sick; we 
must keep starvation and misery from the 
door of the unfortunate and the helpless 
aged, and the worthy who have, through no 
fault of their own, fallen upon evil days; we 
must give sufficient aid in flood, famine, and 
calamity. But, in season and out of season, 
by day and by night, we must preach the 
doctrine that the dignity of man—the intcg- 
rity of the individual—demand that he exert 
himself to the utmost to provide him- 
self, to support his wife, his children, and 
his aged parents—and that the only thing 
that can be safely guaranteed to him is the 
opportunity to work, to earn, to save. and 
to become secure through his own splendid 
efforts. We must guarantee opportunity: 
the citizen must avail himseif of it. Under 
any other way of life the Nation dies. 

It cannot be denied that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is faced with the most perplexing 
world problems of all time, and the manrer 
in which it meets these obligations will de- 
termine the course of the world. It is abso- 
lutely necessary in the face of these world 
conditions that the United States, in as- 
suming its position of leadership, must be 
invincible, domestically. It is doctrine that 
sound liberalism and leadership must be 
built upon fiscal conservation. Conditions 
prior to the war were sufficient to indicate 
the wisdom of withdrawal from the extrava- 
gancies of the Federal programs; but now our 
new obligations make it imperative that we 
abandon domestic waste and paternalism. 
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We must not allow ourselves to approach the 
tremendous international situation in the 
“too little too late” position in which the 
war overtook us. Our war allies who fought 
the delaying actions while we tightened our 
pelts will be in no position to repeat their 
heroics in an atomic peace. 

he spirit of Lincoln is alive and always 
will be; as long as the English language lasts 
his simple and majestic oratory will move 
the hearts of men; as long as the world 
strives for social justice, we will be inspired 
and rendered steadfast in our search for 
truth by the example of the man who “saved 
America and freed the slaves,” as long as 
popular government stands or as long as 
men struggle against the insidious or open 
attacks of privilege or corruption, they will 
gain courage from the courage of Lincoln. 
~ I venture to say there was never greater 
need for the example and inspiration of the 
living Lincoln than there is today. In his 
immortal Gettysburg Address he did not 
dwell upon the past but looked bravely to 
the future with the high resolve that from all 
the sacrifice and suffering there should be a 
new birth of freedom. We, too, have passed 
through troubles and the world is in peril. 
The cause of democracy and justice for which 
Lincoln worked and died has fallen on evil 
days. Can we not highly resolve that the 
cause of international peace, based on a spirit 
of sympathy and good will “shall not perish 
from the earth.” 

Let us hope that the spirit of Lincoln will 
move and guide the statesmen of the world 
in the working out of the United Nations 
Charter. These men can be guided by no 
wiser admonition than the words of Lincoln 
uttered many years ago—“Let us beware of 
military glory. It isa rainbow made of drops 
of blood. Like the fascination of the serpent, 
it charms only to destroy.” 

Let us then—our Republican Party—be 
bold, be courageous, be daring to stand for 
what we know is right. This Nation will 
know the right when it sees it, and will rally 
around the cause of right, of wisdom, and 
of integrity. Down this road, and only down 
this road, does victory lie—and with victory 
the safety and permanence and happiness 
and serenity of this land that we love. 





Statistical Record of B’nai B’rith During 
World War Il 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 18 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I should 
like to have inserted in the Recorp the 
Statistical record of B’nai Brith war 
service during World War II. 

Mr. President, this great American or- 
ganization made a very noteworthy rec- 
ord of assisting in the Nation’s war effort. 
The many contributions it made, mate- 
rially aiding the morale of our troops, 
furnishing many services to the armed 
forces, and conducting many programs, 
very naturally should be commended by 
the Senate of the United States. So I 





ask unanimous consent to have this sta- 
tistical record included in the Appendix 
of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the matter 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 





[From the B’nai B'rith News of September 
1945] 


STATISTICAL RECORD OF B'NAI B’RITH WAR SERVICE 
DURING WORLD WAR II 


On the occasion of VJ-day, marking the 
end of World War II, the B’nai B'rith News 
presents this statistical record of B’nai 
B’rith’s contribution to the war effort. The 
figures are based on information published 
in the B’nai B’rith News since Pearl Harbor: 

Thirty-one thousand two hundred and 
eighty members of B’nai B’rith, Aleph Zadik 
Aleph, BB girls and Hillel Foundation serv- 
ing in Army, Navy, Marines, WAC, WAVES, 
and SPARS. 

Five hundred members of B'nai B'rith, 
Aleph Zadik Aleph, BB girls and Hillel Found- 
dations killed in action or line of duty or 
missing in action. 

Four hundred and sixty-six members of 
B’nai B'rith and members and alumni of 
Aleph Zadik Aleph, and Hillel Foundations 
decorated for bravery since Pearl Harbor. 

Seventy-two thousand members of B'nai 
B'rith, men and women, and members of 
AZA and Hillel have donated blood to the 
American Red Cross. 

One thousand four hundred and ninety- 
five recreational facilities, including com- 
pany, squad, and battalion rooms; recreation 
rooms; lounge, game, and cardrooms; chap- 
els, service clubs, and recreational centers; 
and hospital solaria have been equipped and 
furnished at 394 Army, Navy, and Marine 
installations and hospitals in the United 
States, Canada, and Alaska. 

Six hundred and fifty fighting ships of 
the Navy and gun crews of merchant-marine 
vessels and 28 Army and Navy hospital ships 
have been supplied with recreational equip- 
ment, athletic equipment, musica] instru- 
ments, mechanical cows, and libraries, while 
225 portable organs have been shipped to Navy 
and marine units throughout the world. 

Six hundred and fifteen million dollars in 
war bonds sold by B'nai B'rith lodges, auxil- 
iaries, BB girls and AZA chapters and Hillel 
Foundations in seven war loans. 

Three hundred and twenty permanent war- 
bond and stamp booths in stores, office build- 
ings, banks, theaters, and clubrooms manned 
and sponsored by B'nai B'rith lodges and 
auxiliaries. 

Nine hundred thousand dollars contrib- 


uted to the Red Cross and other war relief 


agencies of United Nations by B'nai B’rith’s 
war service and emergency relief funds and 
by individual B’nai B'rith units. 

Sixty-seven pieces of mobile equipment 
presented to the American Red Cross by 
B'nai B'rith units, including canteens, sta- 
tion wagons, ambulances, and blood donor 
units. 

Two million and five hundred thousand 
service men and women entertained at 
parties, picnics, dances, shows, holiday serv- 
ices, hostels, dormitories, and other forms of 
hospitality sponsored by B’nai B'rith, AZA, 
Hillel, and BB Girls. 

Six hundred and fifty thousand service 
and gift kits and packages, including 20,000 
birthday gifts for returning wounded men, 
provided by B'nai B’rith lodges, auxiliaries, 
Hillel Foundations, and AZA and BB Girls 
units. 

Two million games, books, and magazines 
contributed to the armed forces by B'nai 
B'rith groups, men and women, and youth 
auxiliaries. 

Twenty-six million pounds of scrap metal 
and rubber and waste paper collected by 
B’nai B'rith and AZA and BB Girls salvage 
units. 

Five million surgical dressings and 380,000 
sewn and knitted garments turned out by 
Red Cross production units of B'nai B'rith 
women and girls. 

One hundred and fourteen Torah scrolls 
furnished to Army and Navy chapels for use 
in Jewish religious services. 
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Twenty-one thousand five hundred and 
seventy B'nai B'rith women and girls served 
in 283 B’nai B’rith-sponsored Red Cross sew- 
ing, knitting, and bandage-rolling units. 

Eight million seven hundred and fifty 
thousand packages of cigarettes contributed 
by B’nai B'rith groups to members of the 
armed forces overseas. 

Forty-six thousand B'nai B’rith men, wom- 
en, and members of youth auxiliaries served 
in civilian defense volunteer services. 

One thousand five hundred members of 
B'nai B'rith in 35 States served in the home 
guard, State militia, and home defense corps. 

One hundred and twenty college campuses 
served by Hillel Foundations with religious 
and recreational programs for Jewish student 
trainees in uniforms, while BB Youth Organ- 
ization maintained youth houses for com- 
munity war services. 

Three hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
spent by B’nai B’rith’s national war service 
fund for national war service projects. 

Two hundred and fifty thousand Jewish 
service men and women throughout the world 
read B'nai B'rith National Jewish Monthly 
which was distributed free every month since 
Pearl Harbor to servicemen’s libraries, chap- 
lains, USO centers, and company day rooms. 

One hundred and seventy-five thousand 
youth and adults received wartime job in- 
formation through regional guidance coun- 
selors of B’nai B'rith Vocational Service Bu- 
reau. 

Four hundred thousand copies of B'nai 
B’rith’s wartime job journal, the Career News, 
distributed. 

Nineteen thousand B'nai B'rith women and 
girls served as hostesses, chaperones, and 
dancing partners at servicemen's canteens, 
lounges and clubs. 

Fifty-four servicemen’s recreation huts fur- 
nished for Canadian troops by Canadian 
B'nai B'rith, in addition to education build- 
ing and servicemen’s hostels. 

Three hundred and forty-two thousand 
United Nations troops entertained by travel- 
ing theatrical units sponsored by Canadian 
B'nai B'rith. 

Three hundred and sixty thousand gift 
boxes and holiday packages for servicemen 
contributed by Canadian B'nai B’rith men’s 
and women’s units. 





Thirteenth Annual Victory Christmas 
Party, Rock Hill, S. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 18 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have published in the A»vpendix of 
the Recorp the proceedings in connec- 
tion with the thirteenth annual victory 
Christmas party sponsored by the Rock 
Hill Printing and Finishing Co., held at 
Rock Hill, S. C. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SPEECH OF SENATOR OLIN D. JOHNSTON, OF 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Mr. Chairman, Governor Williams, honored 
guests, ladies and gentlemen, it is 4n honor 
for me to be on this program on the occa- 
sion of the thirteenth annual Rock Hill 
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victory Christmas party. An occasion such 
as this is inspiring—it makes us feel that our 
faith in our way of life has not been in vain. 

Here today we have an industry that 
located in this State 16 years ago, and with 
steady growth has become the largest plant 
of its kind in the United States. 

It has given steady employment to you 
good people of Rock Hill. It has meant 
much to the State of South Carolina. 

This growth has come about only, however, 
through the cooperation of you folks who 
work here and the management, but that is 
not all—this cooperation must go further— 
the good town of Rock Hill must and has 
played its part, too. 

It takes this working together all the way 
down the line and up the line—in the Fed- 
eral Government, too, to make for the har- 
monious America that our fathers always 
meant it to be, and to that end I have 
pledged myself to do my part. 

But above all else (as is evidenced by the 
presence of these 5,000 handsome little chil- 
dren), love of our fellow man, consideration 
for the other fellow’s problems, his happiness 
and that of his family—that’s what it takes 
above all else. What more beautiful thing 
can ‘a Christmas party symbolize, but this— 

It is a fine thing, and fitting, too, to pay 
tribute at this Christmas season to those who 
have sacrificed their careers and their very 
lives. It should make each of us stop and 
think and ask ourselves: “Are we going to 
be satisfied with just a military victory?” 

Or, are we going to shoulder our part of 
the load of perpetuating the peace, and im- 
plementing the democratic principles for 
which the 26 young men of this plant gave 
their lives. What could possibly surpass in 
splendor and glory a memorial that will fur- 
ther the cause of peace by bringing the peo- 
ple of all walks of life, and of the world, 
together in understanding and fellowship. 

Yes, your job and mine has only just 
begun. 

I want to pay tribute, also, to the foresight 
of Mr. Lowenstein and his splendid organi- 
zation, known to us all as the Rock Hill 
Printing and Finishing Co., for having made 
possible such a world famous event as this 
party. In no less degree, I doff my hat to 
the great citizenry of Rock Hill for so pa- 
triotically and enthusiastically cooperating 
year after year. 

Yes, my friends, let us carry on, all of us— 
this great plant the thousands of people who 
make it work, and all the citizens of Rock 
Hill—by working together to build a better 
plant, a better Rock Hill, a better State, 
a better Nation, and a better world, by con- 
stantly keeping in our minds and in our 
hearts the truly wonderful significance of 
Christmas: ‘‘Peace on earth, good will toward 
men.” 


SPEECH OF ARCHIE O. JOSLIN, TOASTMASTER 


Honored guests, soldiers and sailors, veter- 
ans, friends, and children, as we start the 
Christmas party today I am cure we all have 
the feeling in our hearts and souls that we 
are assembled together this December—De- 
cember 1945—in the happiest Christmas—a 
victory Christmas. 

Foremost in our minds is the thought that 
this Christmas party is a peactime celebra- 
tion. We greet our friends and neighbors 
with a feeling of intense happiness, inter- 
mingled with a sense of relief and security, 
and a prayer of thanks to the Almighty in 
our souls for having made all this possible. 
We are thankful that families have been re- 
united. This victory Christmas will be a 
milestone in the lines of many children who, 
for the first time, truly understand and vis- 
ually appreciate the significance of the word 
“peace.” We know that these children will 
be the guardians of peace and of our na- 
tional security for years and years to come. 

In honoring you men in uniform we are 
paying tribute not only to you, but through 
you to the millions of koys who have been and 
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are in the armed forces—who have fought so 
gallantly in every war theater around the 
globe and made possible this happy celebra- 
tion. I say to you all, on behalf of the 
thousands who are assembled here—thanks 
for a job well done! 

Today, our Christmas party combines the 
spirit of victory, with the traditional Christ- 
mas feeling of the brotherhocd of man. We 
see it evidenced in the expressions of our 
honored guests, our friends, and particularly 
the thousands of children all assembled here, 
who are overjoyed with enthusiasm and 
thanksgiving to you boys and the host of oth- 
ers you represent, who have sacrificed so 
much for all of us back home. 

During your absence, we, back here at the 
Rock Hill Printing & Finishing Co., and in 
the distributing offices of our parent com- 
pany—M. Lowenstein & Sons—carried on with 
all the vigor we could command under dif- 
ficult, man-shortage conditions. You all 
know, I am certain, the variety of war- 
essential items we produced during the 
global conflict, such as airplane cloth, came 
ouflage cloth, uniform cloth, cartridge cloth, 
gas-mask fabrics, tent duck, raincoats, and 
other fabrics so necessary for the war effort. 

You boys have undoubtedly come in con- 
tact with most of these products in the vae 
rious war theaters around the world. Of 
course, w€ made the goods as did all Ameri- 
can industry, that the Government required, 
but what was even more important, we de- 
livered them on time; our products were 
referred to as weapons of war, and well 
named, because they, the weapons, contrib- 
uted their share efficiently, though silently, 
in the air, on the land, and on the sea, 

Soon after some of you left, back in De- 
cember 1941, it was the policy of our com- 
pany to go all out for the war effort. The 
extent of our efforts and all-out policy has 
been emphasized in acknowledgment and 
tributes that we have received from time 
to time from the different branches of our 
Government. We did not stop with official 
commendations. Having you men of the 
armed forces in mind, we thought it also 
most important that we maintain the proper 
morale back here at home. We realized that 
you fellows, scattered throughout the world, 
could do a better job if you knew that your 
own folks and children back home were hbe- 
ing taken care of. Let me assure yOu now, 
we did not let you down.. 

During the last 4 years, while you were 
away, there was no interruption of the nor- 
mal things that the bleachery has always 
been known to do. For example: 

No. 1. Maintaining a proper relationship 
with our employees. This relationship has 
been on the highest possible level, a rela- 
tionship that I know all Americans can be 
truly proud of. I know it will always con- 
tinue to remain so. There is nothing re- 
markable in such a statement. It just 
resolves itself into the simple fact of con- 
sideration and respect for one another's rights 
as human beings. In short, live and let live. 
May this spirit of good will continue for 
decades to come. 

No. 2. We continued this glorious Christ- 
mes party each year, when your children 
have each received 8 or 10 gifts, in that 
same old Christmas spirit. Christmas con- 
tinued with them as usual, in spite of their 
daddies being far, far away. 

No. 3. We have expanded our plant; our 
parent company. Mr. Lowenstein & Sons 
has increased its distribution, and we are 
continuing to grow, having in mind the one 
essential fact, that when you boys returned 
there would be jobs open and opportunities 
available for you, es well as for those who 
heave worked in your place during your 
aWsence. 

No. 4 The Rock Hill Printing & Finishing 
Co., and I may add the town of Rock Hill 
2s well as the State of South Carolina, play 
a majcr part in contributing to the wele 
fare of the country as a whole. If we pause 





and consider the importance of our enter. 
prize, in relation to the well-being of this 
city, numerous communities, the State ang 
Nation, we can then fully appreciate the re- 
sponsibility which rests upon all connecteq 
with our plant. 

No. 5. We have continued to maintain the 
same standards of character in the bleechery 
as you remembered it before you left for the 
service. 

I say to you fellows, in the presence of this 
great gathering—I am happy to welcome yoy 
home, We are greatly indebted to each ang 
every one of you for a job which you under. 
took and which you carried out in the tradi. 
tion and spirit of the founders of this great 
Nation. 


SPEECH OF CONGRESSMAN J. P. RICHARDS, oF 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Chairman, Governor Williams, Senator 
Johnston, General Dozier, guests, ladies, and 
gentlemen, as-the Representative of the Fifth 
District of South Carolina in the Concress 
of the United States, it is my proud privilege 
to be on this platform today to pay homage 
to the 180 young men from Rock Hill on the 
occasion of the thirteenth annual victory 
Christmas party sponsored by the Rock Hill 
Printing & Finishing Co. 

I have naturally watched with keen inter- 
est over these past dozen years the growth 
of this Christmas party, born 13 years ago 
in the mind of Mr. Leon Lowenstein; have 
seen it mushroom from a vague idea to a 
Nation-wide event that has made Rock Hill, 
S. C., a mecca for Christmas pilgrims 
throughout the Nation. That such a party 
should have been designed for such a beauti- 
ful holiday as Christmas is somehow fitting 
for the city of Rock Hill and for the State of 
South Carolina. That the thirteenth Christ- 
mas party, and the largest, should have been 
held in conjunction with a special tribute to 
120 former employees of this company is the 
final touch of esteem that could have blessed 
such an event. 

I am proud to be the Congressman of a 
district that contains within its confines a 
city like Rock Hill, which could give rise to 
an idea and to an event such as this Christ- 
mas party. As I look about me, it seems to 
me there is a very symbolic and significant 
sign—the employees and citizens of this com- 
munity representing one generation, the re- 
turning young servicemen representing an- 
other, and the thousands of young children, 
our leaders of tomorrow. I think it is fitting 
and proper that on a holiday such as this, 
celebrating peace on earth and good will to 
men, that all these fine young children should 
see their daddies and older brothers back 
home again, once more within a generation 
having made the world safe for their democ- 
racy and their future. 

I want to especially pay tribute to Mr. 
Joslin, and through him to Mr. Lowenstein, 
and the other executives of the Rock Hill 
Printing & Finishing Co., for having estab- 
lished America’s finest Christmas event in our 
own beloved city of Rock Hill. 

I thank you all. 


SPEECH OF ADJ. GEN. JAMES DOZIER 


Mr. Chairman, Governor Williams, Sena- 
tor JOHNSTON, Congressman RICHARDS, guests, 
and ladies and gentlemen; this fs, in my 
opinion, the highest trivute that could have 
been paid to me as commander of the South 
Carolina National Guard—the awarding cf 
these Victory bonds to the 180 returned serv- 
icemen, representing the cream of Rock 
Hill's young manhood, all of whom are em- 
ployees of the Rock Hill Printing & Finish- 
ing Co. The record of these boys in the 
armed forces of our country is something 
that needs no laudatory remarks from me cor 
anyone else, for their deeds on behalf of our 
country are today a matter of official record. 

I know that the fighting men of these 48 
States of ours have been of the highest cal- 





iber among all military armies of the Al- 
lied Powers, but there isn’t the slightest 
dcubt in my mind that there is no par 
among the fighting men to equal the exem- 
plary courage and fortitude under fire dis- 
played by these fighting lads from Rock 

ill. 
ee progressing any further, I want to 
tel] you about 26 young men from Rock Hill 
who are not with us today in body, but will 
always be with us in spirit. These boys— 
a!] former employees of this plant—died in 
the service of their country. Their names, 
my friends, are: H N. Barnes; Charles Blair; 
Fugene R. Cowan; Marion Clark; Francis H. 
Campbell; Wm. L. Dixon, Jr.; John K. Dor- 
sett: McNeill Epps; David Edwards; Robert 
L. Edwards; Charles Ford: Coley B. Gibson; 
M. F. Gordon; Hazel Hough; Thomas Hart; 
John Lock; Calvin P. Lockridge; J. N. Mitch- 
ell; William McKibben; Biain W. Robbins; 
D. L. Roddey; W. H Rodgers; M. A. Stewart; 
John Gwin Smith; Charles Warmouth, Sr.; 
Lewis Williams 

I realize how futile any gesture can be to 
assuage the grief of our people in Rock Hill 
who knew and loved these 26 boys, but the 
realization that their efforts were not in vain, 
that the sacrifice of their lives brought a 
ereat victory, should in some small measure 
compensate us and them for this over- 
whelming loss. 

In my opinion the city of Rock Hill and 
the Rock Hill Printing & Finishing Co. stand 
in a unique spot in the United States today. 
Of approximately 2,200 employees, over 1,300 
have served in the armed forces. This la- 
dies and gentlemen, represents over 50 per- 
cent of all the employees of an organization 
the size and importance of this plant. 

I am not a statistician, nor an economist, 
but I am willing to wager everything I own 
that there isn’t another town or city, and 
certainly not another single industry in the 
United States that can equal this record. 

When I saw these 180 young men, repre- 
senting the Jatest group of employees to 
return from the armed services, march to 
the grandstand, I felt a justifiable pride in 
the knowledge that these young men were 
born and bred right here in Rock Hill, S. C. 

Before presenting the Victory bonds to 
these young men, on behalt of the Rock Hill 
Printing & Finishing Co., I do sincerely take 
this opportunity of paying my respect to an 
organization whose feet are planted in the 
very soil of American patriotism, exemplified 
by this beautiful gesture heretoday in the 
form of the thirteenth annual victory Christ- 
mas party, and as evidenced by the awards 
for these returned service men. 


— 


SPEECH OF GOVERNOR WILLIAMS OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA 


Mr. Joslin, Senator Johnston, Congressman 
Richards, General Dozier, Mayor Carothers, 
veverans and other distinguished guests, 
ladies and gentlemen, I feel that this occa- 
sion is a very important one in the history 
of Rock Hill and for the entire State of 
South Carolina, because this thirteenth an- 
hiversary of the annual Christmas party— 
this year the victory Christmas party—has 
reached national proportions to such an ex- 
tent that it is now favorably compared to 
such well publicized events as the Easter 
Sunday Mass in Pasadena’s Rose Bowl. To 
me the remarkable thing is that this great 
pageant, as you may call it today, was orig- 
inated in a town the size of Rock Hill, 
and that the germ for this tremendous and 
wonderful celebration was born in the mind 
of one man 13 years ago. I think we all 
know that the creative genius behind this 
idea was Mr. Leon Lowenstein, whom all of 
you know as the president of the Rock Hill 
Printing and Publishing Co. of this city, the 
cosponsor, together with the city of Rock 
lll, of this Christmas party. 
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To me, this seems to symbolize something 
more than just a Christmas party, especially 
in these days of international chaos and 
political mistrust among nations generally, 
in days where—thank God not in South 
Carolina—we hear of industrial unrest, of 
bitter class struggles in—mind you—a dan- 
gerous atomic era, of other disturbances on 
the ordinarily calm surfaces of American 
life. All these, I say to you, are somehow 
minimized in my mind, as despite their po- 
tential explosive possibilities, I look at what 
ordnarily might be considered as only a 
Christmas party. 

As the Governor of this great State, I 
realize that this party is not just a Christmas 
party but is symbolic of a great effort on 
the part of a splendid American industrial 
organization to display a magnanimity, a 
humanness toward its neighbors, employees 
particularly, and to industry and labor gen- 
erally. To me, this Christmas party symbol- 
izes the most forward step ever taken to 
assure the American people of higher stand- 
ards of employee-employer relationship, and, 
despite my high office, I am proud to take 
my hat off to men like Mr. Lowenstein, Mr. 
Joslin, and other thousands of men and 
women who sincerely and enthusiastically 
represent the company and city that are 
sponsoring this annual party. 

When I look around on this grandstand 
and see such men as Senator Johnston, Con- 
gressman Richards, General Dozier, Mayor 
Carothers, Mr. Joslin, and other leaders in 
industry and statesmanship in our State and 
country, I feel a justifiable pride in the 
knowledge that this city and this State of 
ours should have been chosen as the locale 
for so significant and beautiful an event. 

And to the servicemen who have just 
paraded on toward this grandstand, and 
who—I understand—are all employees of this 
plant, I want to extend the sincere welcome 
and convey the appreciation of the people 
of this great State for the role they played 
during the recent global conflict. I am just 
as proud to see you back in your home town, 
back at your prewar positions, as are the 
people of this community and the execu- 
tives of this plant. 

I want to take this opportunity of con- 
gratulating the executives of the Rock Hill 
Printing & Finishing Co. and all the thou- 
sands of men and women who constitute its 
personnel and the mayor and citizens of the 
city of Rock Hill, S. C., for having made this 
annual Christmas party possible. 

I thank you. 





Tribute to Albert Goldman, Postmaster 
of New York City 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 18 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 9 I attended a testimonial dinner 
to Hon. Albert Goldman, postriaster of 
New York City, tendered to him by the 
Association of Postal Supervisors. 

Mr. President, the title “A. P. O., care 
Postmaster, New York,” has become a 
legend with our troops all over the world. 
Because of the magnificent performance 
of the postmaster and the New York post 
office, I ask unanimous consent to have 
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inserted in the Recorp a greeting and 
testimonial to him by the postal super- 
visors, a letter from the Secretary of 
War, another from the Secretary of the 
Navy, another from the admiral in 
charge of the Coast Guard, as well as the 
statement which I made at the dinner on 
the occasion to which I have referred. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 


TESTIMONIAL TO THE HONORABLE ALBERT GOLD- 
MAN, POSTMASTER, NEW YORK, N. Y., ON THE 
OCCASION OF THE DINNER TENDERED TO HIM 
BY THE ASSOCIATION OF POSTAL SUPERVISORS, 
BRANCH 100, NEW YORK, N. Y., AND HIS 
FRIENDS, AT THE HOTEL ASTOR, ON FEBRUARY 
9, 1945 


Whereas by the grace of Almighty God, the 
combined might of military, naval, and in- 
dustrial forces of the United States and her 
Allies has resulted in the cessation of hostil- 
ities and brought World War II to a victorious 
conclusion; and 

Whereas in fighting this global war, the 
Honorable Albert Goldman, as postmaster 
of the New York, N. Y., post office, maintained 
a highly efficient postal service despite the 
many difficulties due to the war, taking into 
consideration also the greatest increase in 
quantity of mail handled and postal receipts 
in the history of the New York, N. Y., post 
Office; and 

Whereas it was the responsibility of Post- 
master Albert Goldman to supervise the 
handling of unprecedented volumes of mail 
for our troops overseas; to maintain con- 
stant liaison, much of which was of a highly 
secret and confidential nature, with officers 
of the Army and Navy, the Post Office in- 
spection service, the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, the United States merchant 
marine, the District Postal Censorship, the 
Foreign Economic Administration, and other 
Government and civil agencies, as well as ar- 
ranging for the dispatch of international 
mails; and 

Whereas the handling of the mail consti- 
tuted a close tie between the people of the 
United States and the military personnel, as 
well as wit) people in foreign countries, and 
so he!ped considerably to maintain the high 
morale of our fighting forces; and 

Whereas Postmaster Albert Goldman has 
shown his constant interest in the welfare 
of the employees of the New York Post Office, 
as well as demonstrating his ability as a civic 
leader and public servant; and 

Whereas Postmaster Albert Goldman has 
displayed exceptional executive and organ- 
izational ability marked by outstanding lead- 
ership, initiative, resourcefulness, untiring 
energy and fidelity and devotion to duty: 
Be it 

Resolved, That the Association of Postal 
Supervisors, Branch 100, New York, N. Y., 
records its appreciation to Hon. Albert Gold- 
man, for his interest in our membership and 
for his outstanding meritorious services to 
the armed forces of the United States and to 
the people of the city of New York; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That this testimonial be suitably 
engrossed and presented to the Honarable 
Albert Goldman, postmaster. 

JOHN J. GILLEN, 
President. 
HENRY J. WEGENER, 
Recording Secretary. 


GREETINGS 


The Postal Supervisors of New York, N. Y., 
cordially welcome the official family of the 
Postmaster General of the United States, the 
Honorable Robert E. Hannegan; the Honor- 
able JamMF~ M. Meap, United States Senator, 
and friend of postal employees everywhere; 
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Members of Congress; representatives of our 
State, county, and municipal governments; 
postmasters and other distinguished guests; 
fellow employees; members and friends; to 
this testimonial dinner to the Honorable Al- 
bert Goldman, postmaster of New York, N. Y., 
whose efficient administration, devoted public 
service and abiding civic consciousness are 
a source of pride and admiration to his fel- 
low citizens and to us, his associates of the 
New York post office. 

We are happy to have you with us, and 
trust you will find the evening a most en- 
joyable one. 

JOHN J. GILLEN, President. 
Wark DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, December 21, 1945. 
Hon. ALEE:T GOLDMAN, 
Postmaster, New York, N. Y. 

Deak Mr. GOLDMAN: You now have success- 
fully discharged the major responsibilities 
involved in handling the unprecedented vol- 
ume of mail for troops overseas. I wish, 
therefore, to express to you the appreciation 
of the War Department for the efficient and 
expeditious manner in which this task was 
accomplished. The unstinting service and 
cooperation rendered by the New York Post 
Office under your diligent and conscientious 
direction was of inestimable value in main- 
taining high morale of troops overseas, and 
you may feel justly proud of this notable 
contribution to victory. 

The devotion of your supervisors and em- 
ployees to the postal service’s traditional 
ideals of superior service has been note- 
worthy, and I shall be pleased if you will con- 
vey to them the appreciation of the War 
Department for their assistance in making 
possible this outstanding accomplishment. 

Sincerely yours, 
RoperT P. PATTERSON, 
Secretary of War. 
THE SECRETARY OF THE Navy, 
Washington, January 14, 1946, 
Mr. ALBERT GOLDMAN, 
Postmaster, New York, N. Y. 

My DEAR Mr. GOLDMAN: Now that our 
country is once again at peace, we of the 
services have the opportunity to view 
retrospectively a number of the factors which 
contributed so greatly to our final victory. 
One of the more important factors was the 
delivery of mail to our fighting men and the 
consequent effect it had in maintaining a 
high level of morale. 

The generous and willing cooperation as 
well as the professional counsel given by the 
New York post office proved helpful to the 
Navy in expediting the handling of mail for 
our men overseas. 

I, therefore, wish to take this opportunity 
to convey to you and the employees of the 
New York Post Office the Navy’s sincere ap- 
preciation for a job—well done, 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES FORRESTAL. 





UNITED STaTES Coast GUARD, 
Washington, D.C., January 7, 1946. 
Mr. ALBERT GOLDMAN, 
Postmaster, New York, N. Y. 

Deak Mr. GOLDMAN: Now that the major 
portion of the distribution of the mail to 
the members of the armed forces has been 
completed, we think it is fitting that official 
notice of the excellent service you have ren- 
dered be taken by the United States Coast 
Guard. 

The steady flow of mail to the members of 
the Coast Guard was always a vital factor in 
the maintenance of morale and consequently 
in the winning of the war. The unselfish 
cooperation and untiring efforts of the staff 
of the United States post office in New York 
has contributed in large measure to that end. 
Under your guidance and enthusiastic lead- 
ership, your post office may well feel proud 
of the record you compiled. 
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It is hoped that you will convey the appre- 
ciation of the United States Coast Guard to 
all the supervisors and other employees of 
your staff for a war service discharged with 
distinction. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. F. PAR.ey, 
Admiral, USCG, Commandant. 


ADDRESS OF HON. JaMES M. MEAD OF NEW YORE, 
AT POSTAL SUPERVISORS OF NEW YORK AT 
TESTIMONIAL DINNER DANCE TENDERED TO AL=- 
BERT GOLDMAN, POSTMASTER, AT THE HOTEL 
ASTOR. 


The past 4 years were perhaps the most try- 
ing in the history of the Republic. We re- 
cruited the biggest Army and Navy the world 
has every known and the youth of our coun- 
try went to the four corners of the globe. The 
strain placed upon the postal service was in 
keeping with the monumental task of de- 
fending our freedom. 

The only tie that bound the families to 
their loved ones was the United States postal 
service. This undertaking, your Postmaster 
Al Goldman and his staff at the New York 
Post Office, carried out the tradition for 
speedy carriage of the mails under any and 
all circumstances. To you, Mr. Postmaster, 
and to all of the postal workers assembled 
here this evening, I wish to add my word of 
congratulations and grateful thanks for the 
splendid job which you have accomplished. 
To you men who handled the millions of 
pieces of mail daily, figures, as to volume of 
business, become a matter of fact. Neverthe- 
less, would be remiss if I were not to mention 
the highlights of the strain placed upon the 
New York office. 

The peak load was reached last fall during 
the period September 15 to November 15 
when more than 48,000,000 Christmas parcels 
Were distributed and in almost 3,000,000 
sacks, with each sack labeled to a respective 
Army unit and then turned over to the Army 
for dispatch overseas. 

These Christmas parcels carried with them 
the love and affection of the relatives and 
friends at home and brought the Christmas 
spirit to the front lines in Europe, in the 
Pacific, to the lonely outposts wherever our 
gallant men were daily braving the dangers 
of the terrible conflict. 

Last Christmas, as in each preceding year, 
that took our men from their firesides, the 
United States Post Office Department made 
it just a bit easier for all those who were 
separated from home and country. 

Of course, in addition to handling Christ- 
mas packages there was a steady stream of 
incoming and outgoing mail through the 
New York Post Office that welded the home 
front to the battle front—airmail letters, 
ordinary letters, and V-mail letters. The 
month of March 1945 the average number of 
letters distributed daily at the New York 
Post Office for the Army overseas was nearly 
2,500,000 airmail letters, 1,250,000 ordinary 
letters, and over 600,000 V-mail letters. This 
was in addition to 250,000 parcels and more 
than 1,000,000 newspapers and other prints 
which were being handled daily. 

The incoming business to be handled like- 
wise was tremendous with an average of 
over 1,500,000 pieces being received at New 
York each week via steamers; 500,000 airmail 
letters every day via Army bombers, and pro- 
cessed V-mail letters averaged 500,000 a day. 

In addition to all other duties, the post- 
master at New York had the responsibility 
of seeing to it that operating supplies were 
provided for the APO’s within the district. 
Nor must we forget that 4,000 naval post- 
offide units located on warships, large and 
small, and the naval installations in all 
parts of the world were assigned to the New 
York Post Office. 

Another field peculiar to the function of 
the postal service during the war was the 





censorship operations handled in the New 
York Post Office under Postmaster Goldman 
and, of course, the registration of aliens 
prior to our entry into the war and the alien 
registration function necesssitated after our 
entry into the war required much detaileq 
work, 





The South Holds the Balance of Power 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THEODORE G. BILBO 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 18 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RrEcorp a Very able 
and thought-provoking article by the 
Honorable Thurman Sensing, director of 
research of the Southern States Indus- 
trial Council, at Nashville, Tenn. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Down SoutH 


(By Thurman Sensing, director of research, 
Southern States Industrial Council, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.) 


THE SOUTH HOLDS THE BALANCE OF POWER 


The successful fight just concluded by the 
Senators of the South against the passage of 
a bill establishing a permanent FEPC illus- 
trates most dramatically the fact that the 
South must look out for its own interests, 
that no one else will do it for them. It dem- 
onstrates beyond question that the South is 
a region with problems distinctively its own 
and that these problems can only be settled 
by united action on the part of the people of 
the South and their representatives in the 
Halls of Congress. 

As a matter of fact, it would appear to be 
the destiny of the South to hold in its hands 
the responsibility for preserving those prin- 
ciples of government which have made this 
country great and have brought its people 
the highest standard of living the world has 
ever known. Powerful and well-organized 
forces now exist in this country directly op- 
posed to these time-honored principles. 
These forces have studied the political con- 
trol of this Nation and have centered their 
efforts on those particular spots or those par- 
ticular groups which seem to hold the bal- 
ance of power in elections. These spots have 
been the heavily populated urban areas and 
these groups have been the minorities which 
can be influenced to act as units. This meth- 
od has worked and will continue to work un- 
less a large segment of our general popula- 
tion can also work together as a unit in 
counteracting it. 

The method referred to, however, has been 
predicated on the assumption that the South 
as a region always votes one way. In other 
words, here is a great region of the land com- 
prising one-third the Nation's area and col- 
taining one-third the Nation’s people that 
can be counted upon to throw its entire 
strength to one party regardless of any other 
considerations involved. Therefore, in or- 
der to control] this party and accordingly con- 
trol the Nation, all these forces needed to 
do was to organize their followers in the 
densely populated cities and among the mi- 
nority groups outside the South so that their 
vote alone would enable this party to stay 
in power. This gave them the balance of 
power and cgntrol of the party. 
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They can hold the balance of power only 
so Jong, however, as the South permits them 
to hold it. That the South itself can easily 
hold the balance of power in this country 
should be readily apparent to any thinking 
person. The marginal balance of power out- 
cide the South is a very slender one indeed 
and should the South at any time decide to 
+how its strength against this slender mar- 
cin, it can very quickly “upset the apple 
art 
rate brings us right back to the success- 
ful fight of the Southern Senators against 
the establishment of a permanent FEPC. 
This battle was not fought upon party lines. 
The measure was introduced by a Democratic 
Senator outside the South and yet its pas- 
sage was defeated by a group of Democratic 
Senatous within the South. It was defeated 
because these Senators could see that the 
attempt to establish a permanent FEPC was 
simply part of the larger scheme of those 
who thought they held the balance of power 
to undermine the principles on which this 
Government was founded, to replace individ- 
ual freedom with bureaucracy, to supplant 
constitutional democracy with State social- 
ism orcommunism, It was defeated because 
these Southern Senators were statesmen be- 
fore they were politicians, because they placed 
the welfare of the Nation above the welfare 
of their party. 

Not without reason has it been said many 
times lately that the South represents the 
greatest remaining stronghold of true Amer- 
icanism in thisland. It will be to the eternal 
credit of the South if its people and their 
representatives in Congress shall use their 
unquestionable balance of power to retain for 
the whole Nation those things for which 
so many of our people have fought and died 
throughout our history—the American way 
of life. 





St. Lawrence Seaway Project 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 18 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorD a newspaper ar- 
ticle entitled “Hearings Open on St. 
Lawrence Seaway Project,” published in 
the Washington Post of today. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


HEARINGS OPEN ON ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 
PROJECT 


A Senate Foreign Relations subcommittee 
today starts hearings on the controversial 
United States-Canadian St. Lawrence seaway 
and power agreement which the Government 
estimates would cost this Nation about 200 
million dollars. 7 

The project, advocated by four Presidents, 
has the support of Under Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson who has been called to testify. 
It is opposed by the railroads and public utili- 
ties on grounds that it would hurt private 


The agreement negotiated by the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt before Pearl Harbor, would 
Open 2,700 miles of inland waterways and the 
heart of the continent to oceangoing ships. 
It calls for a channel depth of at least 27 feet 
from the coast to Duluth, Minn., and dredging 
Of about 258 miles. It will provide more elec- 
tric power than the entire TVA system. 


The Senate defeated the project when it was 
presented in treaty form in 1934. The Pearl 
Harbor attack ended House hearings on a re- 
vised agreement and the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress defeated it when it appeared as an 
amendment to the rivers and harbors bill. 

The project has been backed by Presidents 
Coolidge, Hoover, and Roosevelt and President 
Truman has termed it “one of the great proj- 
ects of the world.” 





The FEPC 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 18 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an excellent 
editorial entitled “A Service by Senators 
From the South to All the People.” The 
editorial was written by a former Mem- 
ber of this body. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A SERVICE BY SENATORS FROM THE SOUTH TO ALL 
THE PEOPLE 


(By Roger C. Peace) 


In a world just emerging from 5 years of 
savage and brutal warfare—in a country, the 
United States, where great decisions are to 
be made concerning the peace of the world— 
it seems a shame that the whole business of 
the United States Senate should be stale- 
mated for better than 3 weeks to discuss a 
bill known as the Fair Employment Practice 
Act. 

Yet that has taken place and the public 
has wondered why. Unfortunately, too few 
people except those directly interested 
have troubled to inform themselves about 
this strange manifestation of democracy. 
The issues have been so confused that very 
little information about the vital phases of 
the bill have been disseminated. 

Outwardly it has been made to appear that 
a@ majority of the Members of the Senate are 
intent upon giving all persons in the United 
States an equality of opportunity in the mat- 
ter of employment; that a handful of reac- 
tionary southern Senators, hopelessly out- 
classed in voting power, have engaged in a 
filibuster to prevent a vote on the bill; that 
the only way to stop them was to invoke 
cloture, which requires a two-thirds vote the 
majority was unable to summon. There is 
much more to the case than that. 

To understand the law, the philosophy, and 
the politics behind the FEPC should cause 
intelligent Americans to be everlastingly 
grateful to the southern Senators who have 
set up a barrier against this heinous legis- 
lation. For although the legislation is aimed 
directly at the South, its enactment would 
cause chaos and injustice throughout the 
land that would resound for generations. 

The FEPC was set up by President Roose- 
velt in the early months of the war in re- 
sponse to pleas of pressure groups that cer- 
tain minorities—notably Negroes, Jews, and 
Mexicans—were being denied jobs in war in- 
dustries. The theory behind this Executive 
order (it never had legislative sanction, nor 
required it) was that the sinews of all our 
people were needed to bring the war to the 
earliest possible conclusion. But, as so often 
happens, it was an entering wedge that the 
minority groups were hell-bent to preserve 
when the war ended. 
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The administration of the FEPC under 
Executive order was not notable. For one 
thing, more than 50 percent of its employees 
were Negroes, although only 9 percent of our 
population is colored. Nor did the expe- 
rience disclose widespread discrimination 
evils in the South, even though that was the 
main purpose. Only 10 percent of the cases 
examined originated in the South. 

Senator RussEL., of Georgia, was the first 
to call national attention to the maladmin- 
istration of the Commission when he sought 
to eliminate all funds for its support. That 
was before the end of the war. He did not 
entirely succeed, but a series of compromises 
resulted in whittling appropriations to a 
minimum. 

The pressute groups got busy when Con- 
gress reconvened and had some bright boy 
polish up a piece of legislation to be known 
as Senate bill 101. With the support of the 
Republican National Convention endorsing a 
permanent FEPC, this bill was thrown into 
the hopper and is the cause of the present 
uproar. 

In the meanwhile, during the past 2 years, 
the pressure groups have gone into 20 States 
and tried to have enacted fair employment 
bills. Of course, none of these States were 
in the South, because they did not believe 
they had a chance here. They were all ir the 
North and West. And with what results? 
Eighteen States turned them down. Only 
two—New Ycrk and New Jersey—produced 
any kind of fair-employment legislation, 
both of which measures are as milquetoast 
compared to the severe bill introduced in the 
Senate. 

So the pressure groups have come knocking 
at the door of Congress, asking it to pass 
legislation that is nauseating and distaste- 
ful to a majority of the people of the United 
States, if their own S*ete legislatures are 
representative. 

The leading sponsor of the bill is Senator 
DENNIS CHAVEZ, of New Mexico, an able and 
idealistic legislator. Himself of Spanish de- 
scent, a large number of the people of his 
State are American citizens »f Mexican line- 
age. He is vehement ‘hat many of them 
should be denied employment because of 
that ancestry. The -vay to cure that situa- 
tion, if it can be cured, is by the people of 
New Mexico. Yet when a bill to that effect 
was introduced in the legislature of the 
State, it died in committee. Evidently the 
proponents could not muster enough 
strength to have it brought to the floor. 

And so with most of the other States where 
such legislation has Leen tried. There has 
been no indication whatever that the Amer- 
ican people, other than the minority groups 
that maintain active and aggressive lobbies 
in Washington, have made any outcry for 
laws to outlaw discrimination in the matter 
of employment. Of course, fair and intelli- 
gent people deplore conditions where men 
and women are denied jobs because of the 
color of their skin, the origin of their race, 
or the kind of religion they practice. They 
acknowledge, however, that the millennium, 
wherein such will not exist, cannot be pro- 
duced by the force of legislation. 

It is unfortunate but true that in national 
politics the Negro holds approximately the 
balance of power. In such States as New 
York, New Jersey, Illinois, and Michigan, 
the Negro’s vote is numerically small, but 
as a bloc it is often the dividing point be- 
tween success and failure for the major par- 
ties. Hence the competition between leaders 
of the parties to outdo each other in the 
wooing of the colored vote. That is why the 
Negro exercises such a tremendous political 
power outside the South. That is why the 
Negro associations, aided and abetted by 
other minorities that wield similar political 
strength, are able to get such legislation as 
the proposed FEPC before Congress. That 
is one salient reason why Senators from 
sections outside the South, both Democrats 
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and Republicans, fall all over each other try- 
ing to get the bill passed. 

The politicians of these other sections have 
not forgotten that President Roosevelt could 
have been reelected last time if he had not 
received a single electoral vote from the 
South. To them the South is no longer a 
political power, not even to the northern 
Democrats, although the South held the 
Democratic Party together for more than 
50 years. Without the South the party would 
have gone with the wind a long time ago. 
So that, when Negro associations come to 
them with legislation such as S. 101, hoping 
to embarrass and humble the white man of 
the South, the northern Democrats and Re- 
publicans rise up almost solidly to do their 
bidding, hoping it will help them and their 
party in the North, meanwhile reposing in the 
belief that the South doesn’t amount to a 
tinker’s dam, politically anyhow. 

Then when a group of southern Senators 
try to stop this outrageous maneuver by tak- 
ing advantage of unlimited debate, the pro- 
ponents shout persecution and make an 
effort to invoke cloture. It is only natural 
the southern Senators should take advantage 
of every parliamentary device that is to their 
advantage. Senator CHavez tried it first 
when he sprung the bill on the Senate with- 
out advance notice. The southerners were 
quick on the trigger, moving to correct the 
Journal as of January 17. Technically there 
has been no debate on the FEPC, but a daily 
correction of the Journal. In that way the 
southerners have circumvented  cloture 
which is just another name for the limitation 
of debate. Senator MCKELLaR, the President 
of the Senate, ruled that a petition for cloture 
was out of order because there was no pend- 
ing legislation before the body. 

Actually it is, of course, a filibuster and 
though generally speaking there is much to 
be said against that practice, no recourse was 
left to the southern Senators unless they were 
willing to have rammed down their throats 
another “force bill’’ of the type that came 
along during the days of reconstruction. 

In the press reports of this legislative bat- 
tle, little attention has been given the ele- 
ments of the bill itself. It has a sweet- 
smelling title, “Fair Employment Practice,” 
but just what is involved in the act? Not 
given to extravagant statement on any occa- 
sion, Senator CiypE Hoey, of North Carolina, 
has rendered perhaps the best summary of 
the proposed legislation. This is his analysis 
of it: 

First. It denies to any person who employs 
as many as six people the right to select his 
own employees. (That is, he must select 
them without regard to race, creed, color, 
nationality of origin, or ancestry). 

Second. It prevents him from discharging 
an employee if he is not satisfactory. (In 
other.words, he cannot discharge them for 
any of the above reasons.) 

Third. It sets up a commission of five in 
Washington to have charge of the employers 
of the Nation, individuals and corporations. 

Fourth. It provides this Commission with 
an army of investigators to send over the 
Nation to work up charges against employers 
upon any complaints. 

Fifth. It gives these investigators the right 
to enter a person’s place of business and 
examine his books and papers without pro- 
cess from any court, in an effort to get evi- 
dence upon which to bring charges against 
him. 

Sixth. It forces a man to give evidence 
against himself, depriving him of his con- 
stitutional rights. 

Seventh. It provides for an examiner to 
hear evidence and send the record off to 
Washington where a decision can be rendered 
against him in absentia, 

Eighth. It denies him any right of appeal 
from findings of fact against him. 

Ninth. It denies him a trial of his case by a 
jury or before a judge of any court. 


Tenth. The Commission can order the em- 
ployer to hire anybody that it names and 
make him pay back wages for having refused 
to hire him in the first place, and it can 
assess fines and penalties against the em- 
ployer and have him placed in jail if he re- 
fuses to obey orders. 

Eleventh. It can have the employer brought 
into the United States circuit court, hun- 
dreds of miles from his home and place of 
business, to have its orders put into effect, 
and when he gets there, the court cannot 
overrule the Commission’s findings if there is 
any evidence to support them, however flimsy 
the court may find the evidence to be. 

Twelfth. It provides a fine of $5,000 and 1 
year in prison for any person who hinders or 
interferes with the Commission or any of its 
agencies in any of its works. 

These are the elementary principles of the 
bill, and, reading them, everyone should ap- 
plaud the heroic stand the Southern Sena- 
tors have made against letting this kind of 
legislation become the law of the land. Even 
some of the proponents of the bill have ad- 
mitted that the bill is too severe and should 
be amended. But they could of course give 
no guaranty that their colleagues would be 
of such like mind as to give majority consent. 

Small wonder, then, that the bill has been 
renamed, “Unfair Employment Practice Com- 
mission,” by some who see the truth that it is 
the very opposite of what it purports to be. 


Lincoln 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 18 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Lincoln,” published in the Bis- 
marck (N. Dak.) Leader of February 14, 
1946. I call the editorial particularly to 
the attention of the Republicans on this 
side of the Chamber. The newspaper in 
which the editorial was printed is a co- 
operative newspaper owned by approxi- 
mately 400 farmers in North Dakota. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


LINCOLN 


This week was the birthday of the Great 
Emancipator, Abraham Lincoln. Abe was a 
man of the common people. Yet no man in 
our history was more maligned and perse- 
cuted than was he. One has but to look 
through the press of his day in the archives 
at the National Capital to learn that which 
history does not teach. He was attacked 
alike by the arrogant industrial class of the 
North as well as the slave-holding aristocracy 
of the South. There was no Mason and 
Dixon’s line when wealth was concerned. 
Neither was there any line drawn when the 
so-called Cliveden set of England conspired 
with the Nazis of Germany at Munich. 

Yet Lincoln was of the common people. 
He understood them and they understood 
him. During all the disappointments and 
disillusionment of the Civil War, he remained 
grounded in his implicit faith in the common 
man. Had he lived there would not have 
been the carpetbaggers and the crimes com- 
mitted on the South by the Reconstruction- 
ists of his own party. The Nation today is 
still paying the price of that travesty on jus- 
tice forced upon the South by those who only 
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saw in victory an opportunity for loot and 
pillage. 

There is a great lesson in that period of ou; 
history as it applies to conditions of today ig 
we will but read history. 

There is also a lesson for the Republican 
Party of today if this party is to continue 
to live and exert an influence upon the Na- 
tion. This week the Republican Party holds 
its Lincoln Day programs. Would that the 
leaders of the party would spend a few hours 
reading the speeches and the opinions of the 
Great Emancipator. For the Republican 
Party was born of the common People and it 
will again attain leadership in the Nation 
only if it is returned to the common People, 


The British Loan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 18 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr, WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a discussion on the British 
loan participated in by the Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. JOHNSON], Mr. Sterling 
Fisher, and myself. The proceedings 
were under the auspices of the NBC net- 
work broadcast on Our Foreign Policy. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Subject: The British Loan: II. 

Participants: 

1. Senator Burton K. WHEELER, Democrat, 
of Montana, chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee. 

2. Senator Epwin C. JoHNson, Democrat, 
of Colorado, member of the Finance and In- 
terstate Commerce Committees. 

3. Sterling Fisher, director of the NBC 
University of the Air. 

ANNOUNCER. Here are headlines from Capi- 
tol Hill in Washington: 

Senator WHEELER says some State Depart- 
ment officials seem to be more interested in 
welfare of other countries than in welfare 
of the United States; claims proposed British 
loan should be considered a gift, not a loan; 
says if vote were taken in Congress today, 
loan would be defeated. 

Senator JoHNson advocates financing loan 
to Britain through private sources in Amer- 
ica; says proposed British loan would be 
precedent for applications for loans from 
other countries, which our Government could 
not deny. 

ANnNouNCcER. This is the fifty-third in a 
series of broadcasts entitled “Our Foreign 
Policy,” presented by the NBC University of 
the Air. This time, in response to a request 
and in accordance with our practice of pre- 
senting both sides of controversial questions, 
Wwe present a discussion of the British loan 
by Senator Burton K. WHEELER, of Montana, 
chairman of the Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee, and Senator Epwin C. JOHNSON, 
ef Colorado, a member of the Finance and 
Military Affairs Committees. Sterling Fisher, 
director of the NBC University of the Air, will 
be chairman of the discussion. Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. FisHer. Five weeks ago, Secretary of 
the Treasury Fred Vinson and Under Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson presented the 
case for the proposed loan to Great Britain 
on this program. Since this is a contro- 
versial issue, we are glad at this time to pre- 
sent the views of two United States Senators 
who oppose the British loan. On that previ- 
Ous broadcast, we brought up the principle 
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rouments against the loan, for Mr. Vinson 
i Mr. Acheson to answer. This time we 
‘ai) reverse the procedure, and bring up the 
»rincipal arguments for the loan, for Sena- 
: rs WHEELER and JOHNSON to answer 

But before we get into that, let’s restate the 
terms of the loan agreement itself. Last De- 







miter, after prolonged negotiations, Ameri- 
d British officials reached agreement 
; , proposal involving the settlement of 
Britain’s lend-lease for the sum of $650,000,- 
i a loan or line of credit to Great 
of $3,750,000,000—making a total of 
, ),000. The British agree to pay back 
his amount plus 2 percent interest, over a 
“0-year period starting 5 years from now. The 
is supposed to help Britain restore her 
rece and industry to peacetime levels. 
n urn, the British agree to lower trade 
barriers in the areas they control, in the in- 
terests of increased world trade. Is that a fair 
cummury of the agreement we are discussing, 
: r WHEELER? 

r WHEELER. There are several points 
that are open to question, as you have stated 
them. Mr. Fisher. On this matter of the in- 
terest rate—the British themselves have 
stated that the rate is only 1.8 percent. That 
takes into consideration that the loan will be 
free of interest for the first 5 years. And the 
interest rate could average as low as 1.62 
percent, if the British were to draw the full 
amount of the loan immediately after its 
passage 

Mr. FisHer. You’d like to see our Officials 
get together with the British on this point? 

Senator WHEELER. Yes; and there is an- 
other aspect of this interest rate that we 
should not overlook. Under the proposal, 
England will begin to pay interest at 2 per- 
cent, but only if she is able to do so. We 
have agreed that if British gold reserves are 
low, if the conditions of international ex- 
change are bad, and if British income from 
foreign trade is below certain standards, the 
interest payment will not merely be deferred 
cr postponed, but will be forgiven, wiped off 
the bocks. How would American veterans 
like to borrow money for homes, for farms, 
for businesses, at such rates? 

Senator JOHNSON. I have a good many let- 
ters from veterans, and this is what they say: 
“In the GI bill of rights you charge veterans 
4 percent. Then you loan money to Britain 
at 2 percent or less. Why not treat the 
American veterans as well as you treat the 
British?” 

Mr. FisHER. The veterans have a good point 
there, Senator JOHNSON. 

Senator JoHNson. In presenting the pro- 
posal for a British loan, the State Department 
and the Treasury have not been frank with 
the Congress and the country. Mr. Vinson 
makes the bold statement that the British 
loan “is in no way a precedent for other 
loans,” and yet every American schoolboy 
should know that almost every European and 
Asiatic nation wants a similar loan, and that 
the British loan will, and must, set the pat- 
tern for all of these loans. It is my opinion 
that our State and Treasury officials who are 
now planning huge loans to all the world are 
using the British loan to start an avalanche 
of foreign loans. It is the foot in the door, 
the camel’s nose in the tent. The British 
loan is indeed a precedent, a mighty bad 
precedent. 

Mr. FisHER. On that point, the argument 
was made in the other broadcast that the 
British are in a unique position with regard 
to world trade. That is, their world trade is 
much more important than that of Russia, 
France, or any of the other countries, and so 
the British loan would not be a precedent for 
Other large loans, Senator WHEELER, would 
you comment on that? 

Senator WHEELER. Of course, I appreciate 
that the world trade of Great Britain is very 
important, but I don’t think for one moment 
that a loan of $3,000,000,000 or $4,000,000,000 
is necessarily going to put Britain on a sound 
economic basis. 
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Senator JoHNson. I don’t know what the 
balance of trade running against Britain is 
at the present time, but I imagine that what 
Britain needs is an injection into her econ- 
omy of about a billion dollars a year from 
now on. 

Mr. FisHer. But I take it, Senator JoHN- 
son, that you don’t advocate such an injec- 
tion. 

Senator JOHNSON. Not out of our Treas- 
ury; no. Britain’s problem is _ chronic. 
Loans are adapted to overcoming temporary 
difficulty, but here you are dealing with a 
fundamental problem which will last as long 
as there is an England and may even grow 
worse, The new techniques of trading and 
banking have left Britain high and dry. 

Mr. FisHER. How would you handle appli- 
cations for loans such as the British have 
made? 

Senator JoHnson. Applications for loans 
from all nations should be considered by us 
at one time. To grant a loan to one nation 
and deny it to another is very serious busi- 
ness which would involve us in a bitter 
international crisis. We would deserve to 
be universally despised if we played favor- 
ites. This would lead to international jeal- 
ousy. and eventually to war. Senator 
WHEELER, isn’t there something in the argu- 
ment that Congress ought to have the whole 
picture of what all the nations are going to 
want, so that we might consider it at one 
time? 

Senator WHEELER. Yes. When I was in 
Europe recently, not only were the British 
Saying that they had to have a loan, but 
France, Italy, Greece, Turkey—almcst every 
country on the continents of Europe and 
Asia—indicated they would insist upon a 
loan in order, as they say, to build up world 
trade and to free the economy of the world. 
Moreover, there are the South American 
countries to be considered as well. 

Senator JOHNSCN. We are asked to loan 
Socialist Britain $4,000,000,000, and national- 
istic China $2,000,000,000, and Socialist-Com- 
munist France two and a half billion, plus 
one to six billion for Communist Russia—a 
grand total of 10 to 15 billion to finance na- 
tions that publicly and officially dencunce 
capitalism. The free-enterprise system of 
America is in open conflict with the closed 
and controlled economies of Europe. They 
are the bitter trade rivals of this capitalistic 
democracy. 

Mr. Fisher. ut, Senator, don’t we need our 
trade with the British? She was our best 
overseas custcmer before the war. 

Senator JOHNSON. They'll trade with us 
anyhow if we have what they want and they 
have what we require. There is no senti- 
ment or charity in business. Let’s take a look 
at Russia. In a recent speech Marshal Stalin 
condemned capitalism in no uncertain terms, 
but he did not condemn American capital. 
He would like to borrow all of it he could lay 
his hands on. That would weaken us and 
strengthen communism. Also Britain wants 
our capital to aid her in her conversion to 
socialism. Why this capitalistic democracy 
deliberately should cut its own throat to pro- 
mote antagonistic political and economic sys- 
tems is beyond me. 

Mr. FisHeR. Is it possible that loaning this 
money—in the case of Britain, at  least— 
might strengthen free enterprise in England, 
by enabling it to survive? That argument 
has been set forth. Senator WHEELER, what 
about that? 

Senator WHEELER. I have been told that the 
reason we should make this loan to Britain 
is that if we do not make it, the British Em- 
pire will collapse, and if the British Empire 
collapses, then Russia vill take over the 
whole show. That is, Russia will take not 
only all of Europe, but all of Asia. At least, 
that argument is being advanced by some 
people as a reason for the loan. There may 
be something in it, but frankly I don’t believe 
that the loan that we are asked to make, of 
nearly $4,000,000,000, is going to save the situ- 
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ation if it is that bad. If that is the purpose 
of the loan, then immediately we will be get- 
ting deeper and deeper into the European and 
Asiatic conflict between Russia and the Brit- 
ish Empire. And let me add this: The Amer- 
ican peopie are not in favor of keeping the 
people of India or the people in the Dutch 
East Indies or :.n Hong Kong in subjection, 
and they are not in favor of putting up 
money so that a few people in Europe can 


control those countries. I don’t believe 
American blood was sacrificed to save the 
British Empire and the Dutch Empire in the 


Far East and in the South Pacific; is that 
what we went to war for? 

Mr. FisHer. Senator WHEELER, how can 
Britain get back on her feet without some 
help from the outside? After all, her econ- 
omy is pretty badly shot after 6 years cf war. 

S2nator WHEELER. The solution of the 
problem of England is the same as the solu- 
tion of the problems of the rest of the world, 
and that is for everybody to tighten their 
belts and get down to werk and produce more 
goods. We are not going to accomplish that 
by loaning people money—the people of 
England, or the people of the United States, 
or the people of the world. I call your atten- 
tion to the fact that Britain’s debt to us from 
the first war was nearly $6,000,000,000; 
lend-lease goods and services already shipred, 
now proposed to be forgiven, amount to about 
$25,000,000,C00; loan fcr the payment of new 
lend-lease items, 650 million; the propcse: 
line of credit extending for 55 years, 3 billior 
750 million; plus ships and destroyers anc 
other items which we earlier transferred, « 
which we don’t know the value—a total cf 
perhaps as much as $35,000,000,000. That 
what we have given and are to give to Great 
Britain. 

Mr. FisHFrR. Of course, the British-~ have 
contributed a lot to our common war effort 
Britain’s cities have been devastated; and her 
exports are down te abcut 30 percent of what 
they were before the war. 

Senator WHEELER. That’s right. But there 
is a limit beyond which the United Statcs 
can’t go. We are talking about Britain, 
but we had better think about the United 
States of America. As a result of this war. 
we have a debt of close to $300,000,000,000. 
Can we afford to continue to loan to Great 
Britain and every country that asks fcr it? 
What right has the Congress of the United 
States to give money to some foreign country? 
After all, this country was not set up as en in- 
ternational banking enterprise. 

Mr. FisHerR. On that matter of lend-lease, 
which is the major part of your $35,009,000,000 
figure, Senator WHEELER, it has been argued 
very often that in giving lend-lease we were 
saving American lives. Mr. Acheson said, 
“We didn’t charge the British for the bombs 
the RAF dropped on Berlin, and they didn't 
charge us air mail for delivery.” 

Senator WHEELER. I saw the statement. 
But the record of the debate in the Senate 
when lend-lease was being considered didn't 
mention that. Then everybody said that 
Iend-lease was for the purpose of keeping u3 
out of war and that it was being loaned and 
not given. If we forgive the lend-lease that 
we sent to Great Britain, we are going to 
have to forgive the lend-lease that we gave 
to Russia and to every other country 

Senator JOHNSON. Lend-lease cost our tax- 
payers $46,000,000,000, but if it has saved 
American lives, it has fulfilled a noble mis- 
sion and is money well spent. Britain got 
the lion’s share of this gratuity. Under it 
we gave Britain every conceivable kind of 
merchandise, ranging from sewing needles to 
locomotive engines. The bulk of these goods 
had no direct connection with the war. From 
us these civilian goods were a gift, but the 
British Government sold some of them to the 
British people at full market value and put 
the proceeds in her treasury. That helped 
her taxpayers. Now, thanks to our lend- 
lease program, the per-capita savings of 
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British citizens during the war years are the 
greatest in British history. 

Senator WHEELER. In other words, we put 
up the money, we furnished the men, fur- 
nished the material, depleted our own nate 
ural resources to carry on the war, created a 
national debt which is epproaching $300,- 
000,000,000, and lost hundreds of thousands 
of American boys killed. And now we are 
asked, in addition to that, to ioan all of these 
countries money so that they can get back on 
their feet to compete with us after the war 
is over. Mr. Churchill said, “Furnish us the 
tools, and we will do the job.” We furnished 
the tools. I said then we would have to fur- 
nish the money. We had to furnish not only 
the money but the men. 

Mr. FisHeR. Of course, in justice to the 
British, we might add their proportion of 
mobilization was much higher than ours 
during the war. I believe 75 percent of their 
industry was mobilized, and manpower also 
was mobilized proportionately. 

Senator WHEELER. That’s “ight, but the fact 
remains that without the United States the 
war would not have been won. 

Senator JOHNsor:. Eighty percent of the 
troops on the western front were American 
trocps. 

Senator WHEELER. If we have $4,000,000,- 
0CO more to give away, iet us turn our at- 
tention to the United States, where we have 
some very difficult problems. We have mil- 
lions of veterans coming back. The needs of 
the veterans to rehabilitate them are bound 
to make large demands upon the country. 
We have slums all over the United States 
where the money could be used profitably for 
the public good. While I sympathize with 
Great Britain and the plight that she finds 
herself in, first of all I am thinking of the 
United States of America. 

Mr. FisHER. During the loan nef’otiations, 
economists from Britain and the United 
States agreed that in the course of a period of 
3 years or so, in which British pump would be 
primed with three and three-quarter bil- 
lion dollars’ credit, Britain will be able to get 
the raw materials and the machinery which 
she needs to reconvert. Then she would re- 
sume her normal trade relations with us and 
with the world. Senator JoHNSOoN, do you 
agree with that? 

Senator JOHNSON. That’s just speculation 
which has no basis in fact whatever. If we 
loan Britain close to $4,000,000,000 now to 
save her economic system, and it dcesn’t 
save it, will we have to come to her rescue 
again? It is a continuing process, If we are 
going to save Britain br this method, other 
loans will have to follow. For a long time 
trade balances have been running against 
Great Britain. She’s losing Out as banker 
and merchant in the world markets. 

Mr. FiIsHER. What about that, Senator 
WHEELER? 

Senator WHEELER. What indication has the 
Treasury Devartment or anybody else given 
us that our loan agreement will solve Brit- 
ain’s economic and political problems? What 
has Great Britain to offer us in exchange that 
we wish to buy in sufficient quantity to liq- 
uidate such a loan? Why have we forgot- 
ten that during the war Great Britain 
doubled her output of agricultural products 
so that she is now only one-third dependent 
thereon, for food products? Why have we 
forgotten that Britain also is trying to make 
herself nearly as self-sufficient in other lines 
as possible? Why have we overlooked the fact 
that the natural trade and financial rela- 
tionships of Great Britain are with the con- 
stituent parts of her Empice ard with such 
great food and raw materials producing 
countries as Argentina? The Argentine and 
these South American countries are the 
countries that will buy machinery and other 
things that Great Britain produces in re- 
turn for the raw products which they supply. 
Europe is the natural market for the raw 
materials of South America and likewise 


South America is a natural market for Great 
Britain’s finished products. 

Mr. FisHER. You are arguing that she will 
be a competitor, then? 

Senator WHEELER. Exactly. She will be a 
competitor of ours in South America. She 
always has been; she is now; and she will be 
in the future. 

Mr. FisHer. Senator JOHNSON, wouldn't the 
cost of this loan, which the British say they 
will pay back, be pretty small compared to 
the benefits to England and, eventually, to 
us? 

Senator JOHNSON. Mr. Fisher, the Treasury 
of the United States is not a bottomless barrel 
that can make the whole world prosperous, 
There is nothing magical about its operation. 
Every dollar that comes out of it must be 
returned to it by American taxpayers sooner 
or later. This Government of ours owes twice 
as much money as all the rest of the nations 
of the earth added together. If Uncle Sam 
should confiscate all the private property in 
America—ail of our homes, our land, our 
factories, our industries, our railroads, our 
bank deposits and everything of value owned 
by private persons—he would not have wealth 
enough to pay off his debt. Uncle Sam has 
placed a mortgage on every item of private 
property in this great country. He has mort- 
gaged it for every cent it will bring on the 
market. About the only thing that Uncle 
Sam has left is his shirt and the faith of his 
people. He will lose both unless he plays his 
cards close to his belt. He is in no condition 
to go into the banking business on a world- 
wide basis. 

Mr. FISHER. You don’t hold, then, with the 
argument that this is not such a great drain 
on the Treasury because a great part of it 
will be spent in this country and because it 
constitutes only about 15 days of what we 
spent during the peak of the war expendi- 
tures? 

Senator JoHNSON. This is not a loan to end 
all foreign loans; instead, it is just the be- 
ginning of an avalanche of loans. 

Senator WHEELER. I wonder if the Ameri- 
can people realize that the amount really 
involved, the $35,000,000,000 which we are 
forgiving the British from both world wars, 
is almost as much as the First World War 
cost us? Thirty-five billion equals about $250 
per capita for every man, woman, and child 
in this country, and about 50 percent of our 
entire national income some 5 or 6 years ago. 
In addition to this loan that we are propos- 
ing, we have already created for international 
use the Export-Import Bank, which has a 
loaning power of $3,500,000,000, and the 
Bretton Woods Bank and International Mone- 
tary Fund with about $10,000,000,000. 

Mr. FisHer. You are suggesting that some 
or all of the loan that is made to Britain 
should go through these channels? 

Senator WHEELER. It should; but if the 
British went to the Export-Import Bank, of 
course, they would probably be asked to put 
up some security. 

Mr. FisHER. Could they get as much as 
they need? These banks are for all coun- 
tries, and probably couldn't lend such a big 
amount to any one nation. 

Senator WHEELER. I doubt that they 
could—but the British could get at least 
part of it from these banks. 

Mr. FisHER. But the Bretton Woods bank 
isn’t set up yet, is it, Senator JOHNSON? 

Senator JOHNSON. No; but we have agreed 
to it. The Congress has approved the Bret- 
ton Woods agreement for the establishment 
of an International Bank. I was dubious of 
the scheme at the time, but with many 
mental reservations I voted for it. My com- 
pelling reason was to avoid direct loans by 
our Government out of our Treasury to 
foreign nations. Now I am told by official 
Washington that the Bretton Woods pro- 
gram is dead unless we go through with the 
proposed J3ritish loan. Either we were de- 
ceived then or we are being deceived now. 
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Mr. FisHer. Now, getting back to the argue 
ments for the loan: As I understand it, the 
credit is to be applied largely on the pur. 
chase of American materials. 

Senator JOHNSON. Oh, no. 
strings to the loan at all. 
have to spend it here. 

Mr. FisHER. Suppose an amendment were 
offered to the proposal limiting the creqit 
to what was spent on American goods. Sep. 
ator JOHNSON, would that alter the picture 
as far as you are concerned? 

Senator JoHNSON. In ordinary times that 
might be desirable from our point of view, 
But at the present time we have empty 
shelves, and credit in this volume will agera- 
vate the present very dangerous inflationary 
trend. 

Mr. FisHer. I think it was Secretary of the 
Treasury Vinson who made two points on 
that. First, that the British expenditures 
will be spread out over a period of severa| 
years, and, second, that they will be mostly 
for raw materials and heavy machinery ang 
things which would not contribute to infla. 
tion through competition with the American 
consumers. 

Senator JoHNsoN. But there are no guar. 
anties of that kind in the agreement at all, 
They can spend that money any place on 
this earth they want to spend it, and for 
anything they want. If we approve this 
damnable loan proposal, Congress will sow 
the wind and the American taxpayers will 
reap the whirlwind. 

Mr. FIsHER. Meaning inflation, Senator? 

Senator JOHNSON. Yes. Under present 
Treasury arrangements every dollar of United 
States bonds sold to our citizens is in actual 
reality printing-press money and add to 
our buying power. If the British loan is 
made ty our Treasury, the currency of this 
country will be inflated to the full extent of 
the loan. 

Mr. FisHER. Senator Wheeler, under the 
loan agreement the British agree to do away 
with trade restrictions in the sterling area, 
and it is claimed that our foreign trade will 
greatly benefit thereby. 

Senator WHEELER. Mr. 
statement on this program, said: “The 
British have agreed to support the American 
proposals to reduce and eventually to elimi- 
nate these special privileges. In some ways 
the joint American and British statement 
on commercial policy is the most important 
part of the agreement. The United States 
has made certain proposals for consideration 
by a United Nations Trade Conference, which 
we expect will be held late next summer. 
The British have joined us in these proposals 
for tariff reductions and an end to hamper- 
ing restrictions of all sorts.” Of course the 
British want us to reduce our tariffs. They 
want us to reduce our tariffs so they can 
ship into this country a great many things 
which would very materially disrupt busi- 
ness in this country. I haven’t any doubt 
that they would like to ship in wool from 
Australia free of duty. They would like to 
ship in manufactured goods free of duty in 
the United States, but if we agree to_those 
things it will simply mean that we will be 
destroying our own economy at the benefit 
of Great Britain. 

Mr. FIsHER. You mean by lowering our 
own tariffs? 

Senator WHEELER. Yes; by lowering our 
own tariffs. We have millions of pounds of 
British and Australian wool stored in this 
country. If we reduce our tariffs and turn 
that loose, it would put the wool growers in 
the United States out of business. 

Mr. FIsHER. We haven't yet touched on the 
claim that proponents of the loan have mace 
that if we don’t grant the loan, the only 
alternative open to Great Britain will be to 
tighten up her sterling bloc and try to pull 
herself up by her own bootstraps. This 
would mean cutting off as much trade as pos- 
sible outside the sterling bloc area. In other 
words, there would be a full-fledged trade 
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war between British and American interests 
in many parts of the world. 

senator WHEELER. The British will trade 
wherever it is to their interest anyway—and 
with their low wages and low living stand- 
ards they can undersell us, and will when- 
ever Pp yssible. 

Mr. FisHER. But in section 7 of the agree- 

ment, Britain promises to end all sterling 
ploe restrictions within a year. 
senator WHEELER. But whether she will ac- 
tually do it, remains to be seen. 
Senator JoHNSON. There are other ways 
+ For one thing, the British Government 
has vast holdings of American common and 
pi ferred stocks and first- and second-mort- 
bonds. Senator Moore, of Oklahoma, 
who has been making a study of this phase 
of the British loan, estimates the total value 
of these stccks and bonds to be not less than 
¢775.000,000. I am not talking about Amer- 
ican property owned by British subjects. I 
am speaking of American securities owned by 
the British Government. They can sell them 
if they want to. 





Mr. FisHER. What about your own bill, Sen- - 


ator JOHNSON? Is that another alternative? 

Senator JOHNSON. I believe it is. It’s a 
substitute for the administration loan bill, 
and would authorize the Treasury to see spe- 
cial bonds to American investors on a volun- 
tary basis, the proceeds to go to Britain, and 
in turn whatever interest and principal is 
paid by the British Government would be 
paid to these investors on a pro rata basis. 
The bonds would be of distinctive design and 
would bear on their face a statement to the 
effect that they are not backed by the credit 
of, or guaranteed by, the United States. The 
sale of the bonds would serve as a referendum 
in America on the British loan. It would be 
anti-inflationary, not inflationary, and if such 
an investment is not attractive to American 
investors, it certainly is not right to unload 
it on the hard-pressed American taxpayer 
against his will. . 

Mr. FisHER. Do you think that would work, 
in the sense of getting three and three- 
quarter billion dollars from the bonds with- 
in a reasonable length of time, so: that Brit- 
ain can reconvert? Would the American 
people buy British bonds in competition 
with Victory bonds? 

Senator JOHNSON. I earnestly hope there 
are to be no more Victory-bone drives. The 


Senator WHEELER. If the American people 
wouldn't buy them, then the American Con- 
gress should not unload this debt on the 
American taxpayers—not only the present 
taxpayers but their children and their chil- 
dren's children 

Mr. FisHer. Then you support Senator 
JOHNSON’s substitute proposal, Senator 
WHEELER? 

Senator WHEELER. I certainly do. 

Mr. FisHER. Are there other points in that 
earlier broadcast you'd like to take up? 

Senator WHEELER. Yes. You asked this 
question of Mr. Acheson: “Why didn’t we 

t more of a quid pro quo from the British? 
They have certain territories in this hemi- 
sphere, for example, where we need perma- 
hent bases. What about that?” And Mr. 
Acheson said: “To demand such concessions 

a part of the loan agreement would be 
like saying to Britain, ‘Sure, we will help 
you get back on your feet, but not unless 
you hand over some of your territories and 
do things cur way from now on.’ You can 
imagine how any self-respecting nation 
would react to that. They would have felt 
that we were taking advantage of their ne- 
cessity to drive 2 sharp bargain in a totally 
different field.” I don't think this would be 
a Sharp bargain at all. We need some of 
these bases for our own protection and for 
our commercial needs. Certainly when Brit- 
ain is dealing with any other country in the 
world she locks out for Great. Britain’s need. 
The trcuble with the State Department in 
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my judgment is that some of the men there 
think more of England than of the United 
States. 

Senator JOHNSON. We should also consider 
to what extent loans to these foreign nations 
are to be used for military purposes. It 
occurs to me that what we may be doing 
is assisting other powers into an armament 
race with us. I haven’t heard anyone say 
just exactly what Britain’s postwar military 
plans are. 

Mr. FisHER. I understand that she is de- 
mobilizing quite rapidly. 

Senator JOHNSON. Demobilizing and an 
armament race are two different things. 
The point is this: If we lend money to all 
the nations of the earth and they use it to 
arm themselves, then we will have to spend 
a lot of our taxpayers’ money to catch up 
with them. 

Mr. FisHer. Do you think, Senator JoHN- 
SON, that we ought to insist on disarmament 
as a condition of future loans? 

Senator JOHNSON. I don’t think you can 
separate the two ideas. They are tied 
closely together. Senator Typincs brought 
that point out very forcibly the other day. 
He said that we must not contemplate a loan 
to anybody until we know what the dis- 
armament plans of the world are. 

Mr. FIsHER. Now, with regard to the out- 
look for the loan, Senator WHEELER. Do both 
the House and the Senate have to approve it? 

Senator WHEELER. Yes; by majority votes. 

Mr. FisHER. What do you think are its 
prospects for passage? 

Senator WHEELER. I don’t think anybody 
can predict today what is going to happen 
in the Congress of the United States a month 
from now, or even 2 weeks from now. I 
think if a vote were taken today the loan 
would be beaten. But I have seen the radio 
commentators, the newspaper columnists, 
the magazines, and the motion pictures sell 
the American people something that Con- 
gress wouldn’t put across without that 
pressure. 

Senator JoHNsoNn. I would hate to predict 
what Congress will or will not do, except that 
‘unless the country changes its attitude to- 
ward this loan, Congress is not going to enact 
it. At the present time my observations in- 
dicate that the country stands about 3 to l 
against the loan. 

Mr. FIisHER. There was a poll of public opin- 
ion recently which showed that a plurality 
of those with opinions were in favor of the 
loan when its terms were explained. 

Senator WHereter. I would be willing to 
wager that the overwhelming sentiment of 
this country is against it. 

Senator JOHNSON. I never did have confi- 
dence in polls. Most polls are a racket or 
perhaps a clever form of propaganda. 

Mr. FISHER. I’ve read that several organiza- 
tions—farmers, women, and so on—have 
come out for the loan. 

Senator JoHNson. Some have come out 
against it, too. It will make some difference 
what position the labor organizations take 
on the loan. But unless the State Depart- 
ment rallies support for this loan, I think it 
would be very foolish to expect Congress to 
support it, especially in an election year. 

Senator WHEELER. I'd like to add one thing: 
The proposed loan to Britain must not be 
confused with relief for the starving peoples 
of Europe and Asia. 

Senator JoHNSON. I agree. I favor divid- 
ing our dwindling supplies of food with the 
war-torn peoples of the world. And a starv- 
ing German baby or a starving Japanese baby 
looks just the same to me as a starving 
Chinese, French, or British child. They are 
all God's precious children. But the British 
loan is not to provide relief for starving peo- 
ple. It is to provide relief for a decadent 
empire. My slogan is: Billions for the relief 
of starving children, but not 1 cent of Ameri- 
can taxpayer’s money for the relief of em- 
pires, 
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Mr. FisHER. Well, thank you, gentlemen, for 
a@ very hard-hitting discussion of the pro- 
posed British loan. Now that we have had 
one broadcast for and one against the loan, 
I hope that on some future program we can 
bring the two viewpoints togetker in a single 
discussion. 

ANNOUNCER. That was Sterling Fisher, di- 
rector of the NBC University of the Air. He 
has been interviewing Senators Burton K 
WHEELER, of Montana, and Epwin C. JOHNSON, 
of Colorado. The discussion was adapted for 
radio by Selden Menefee. 

Members of Congress, and officials of the 
State Department and other Government 
agencies, will discuss these important sub- 
jects. If you have questions on these topics 
which you would like to have us ask the 
participants, please send them to the NBC 
University of the Air, New York 20, N. Y. 
Your suggestions for future topics will also 
be appreciated. 





Military Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 18 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the REcOrD an article entitled “Mili- 
tary Justice,” from the Army and Navy 
Journal of December 1, 1945. It relates to 
courts martial. Some time ago the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] offered a 
resolution on this subject, and this ar- 
ticle fits in with his resolution. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

MILITARY JUSTICE 


Following are the points outlined in an 
opening statement recently made by Samuel 
T. Ansell, Acting Judge Advocate General 
during World War I, as counsel in a case 
befor: the Secretary of War’s Discharge Re- 
view Board: 

1. This Board, authorized by statute, has 
an attractive and novel setting in the field of 
military justice. If justice is the highest in- 
terest of man on earth, if to achieve justice 
is declared by our Constitution as one of the 
prime reasons for the establishment of our 
Government, if justice is not a mere general- 
ization but a matter of vital concern to every 
individual citizen, then this board has a note- 
worthy place among the instrumentalities of 
justice. Its members should be, and they 
doubtless are, inspired by the love of justice. 

2. Never before has there been in the serv- 
ice a statutory board of general jurisdiction 
with authority to review and correct the rec- 
ord characterizing separations from the serv- 
ice, and to grant to an applicant a fair hear- 
ing to that end. To me it has always been a 
matter of some pride that at the close of 
actual hostilities of the First World War some 
boards, upon my recommendation, were es- 
tablished by the Secretary of War to correct, 
in some degree and in some special Cases, in- 
justices done by the records of the discharge 
of enlisted men; but, so far as I can recall, 
nothing was done, or could have been done, 
in behalf of commissioned officers. 

3. The military record of a citizen is to him 
a thing of great worth, more than money or 
other material value. It is a permanent me- 
morial which should truly evidence, beyond 
doubt or question, the quality of citizenship 
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exhibited by the citizen while serving in the 
defense of his land. 

4. In the haste and welter of war many in- 
justices in such matters are done—one might 
say inevitably done. Without assured means 
of correcting such injustices, war must, and 
does, leave in its wake innumerable human 
wrecks—men who struggle, usually in vain, 
to recover that of which they have been un- 
justly deprived, or who live on with bitter- 
ness for the Government they loved and 
served, or who sink into despair. 

5 It is out of such background of thought 
We as counsel come before this Board. We 
come expectantly, because of confidence in 
the Board and in the facts we shall adduce. 
We know, of course, that a separation, with 
its characterization, is backed by statements 
upon the record. We need hardly remind you 
that merely because a statement has become 
embalmed in a military record is no assur- 
ance of its truth. Too frequently those facts 
merit the designation only because they ap- 
pear on the record; they are not tested or 
established facts; they are only what some- 
body, in more or less authority, carelessly 
or hastily or injudicially accepted as facts; 
too often they are only what somebody re- 
ported or said or thought. Sometimes they 
are but statements of a commanding officer 
who is inexperienced, or is unfair; or has 
been misled; sometimes they are but his own 
conclusions made or shaded to place himself 
in a better light; sometimes they are state- 
ments made with unworthy design or through 
servility to some superior view. Sometimes 
they are nothing better than the groundless 
report of some pseudo-psychiatrist; some- 
times they rest on nothing better than com- 
mon camp gossip. 

6. Facts are at the foundation of all justice 
but, unfortunately, the obtaining of facts is 
frequently a task that is irksome, and the 
proper interpretation of them requires high 
qualities of care and judgment. It is the 
duty of a lawyer appearing here to adduce 
nothing but facts and those inferences which 
reasonably and fairly flow from them. In 
doing this he should be as quick to expose 
an untruthful record as to spurn a resort 
to untrue statements. 

7. During this war there has been a ten- 
dency to force resignations for the good of 
the service in lieu of court martial by means 
of record statements whose undependability 
would have been developed by court-martial 
investigation. Such a policy gives abundant 
opportunity for injustice. Such resignations 
are sometimes the result of a species of com- 
pulsion. Besides, temporary officers, espe- 
cially when advised by superiors, can easily 
be subjected to imposition. Few temporary 
officers are in a position to apprehend that a 
resignation for the good of the service has 
many of the stigmatizing consequences of a 
sentence of dismissal or dishonorable dis- 
charge by general court martial, conse- 
quences that deprive them of many military 
benefits, blotch their reputations throughout 
life and prejudice them in obtaining employ- 
ment. Inexperienced officers can easily be 
stampeded into such ill-advised action by the 
threat of the court martial alternative. 
Iater, with time to consider, such an officer 
may seek to withdraw his resignation before 
it becomes effective and stand court martial, 
only to find that the War Department re- 
fuses the request. 

8. Such stigma should be placed upon a 
soldier’s record only when fairest and fullest 
consideration of every pertinent fact and 
circumstance leads to no other reasonable 
conclusion. The tender of a resignation un- 
der the circumstances indicated is no evi- 
dence whatever of a conscicusness of guilt. 
Our Government should ever be loath to de- 
prive a soldier of material service-benefits 
and even more loath permanently to be- 
smirch his reputation. It is still true that 
“Who steals my purse steals trash; but he 
that filches from me my good name leaves me 
poor indeed.” 


Proceedings and Transactions of Bermuda 
Civil Aviation Conference 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSIAH W. BAILEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 18 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I have 
before me certain documents relating to 
the Bermuda Civil Aviation Conference, 
recently concluded, the Conference being 
between representatives of the United 
Kingdom and representatives of the 
United States. The delegates to that 
Conference agreed upon a final act and 
some collateral acts. I think it is im- 
portant that the Senate be fully in- 
formed of these agreements and some 
portions of the proceedings. The docu- 
ments which I have before me consist 
of 36 typewritten pages. I ask unani- 
mous consent that they be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

I have obtained from the Public Printer 
an estimate of the cost of printing. The 
estimated cost is $468. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


JOINT PRESS RELEASE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 
AND UNITED STATES DELEGATIONS ON THE 
WoRK OF THE BERMUDA CONFERENCE, JANU- 
ARY-FEBRUARY 1946 


1. Three documents, two to be signed and 
one to be initialed in Bermuda at 2300 hours 
GMT (7 p. m. Bermuda time, 6 p. m. Wash- 
ington time) on Monday, February 11, rep- 
resent the work of the Anglo-American Civil 
Aviation Conference, which has been in ses- 
sion there since January 15. 

2. The documents agreed upon at the Ber- 
muda Conference represent a sincere and 
determined effort to reconcile the widely 
divergent views which were held by the two 
nations on the extent to which international 
air transport should be subject to govern- 

nental controls. The two Governments are 
happy to announce that agreement has been 
reached on conditions which they believe 
will be satisfactory and advantageous to both 
nations. 

3. The three documents are: 

(i) The final act of the Conference. 

(ii) A bilateral agreement between the 
Governments of the United Kingdom and the 
United States and an attached annex. 

(iii) Heads of agreement relating to the 
civil use of leased air bases. 

4. All the chief aspects of civil aviation 
outstanding between Britain and America are 
covered and resolved in these three docu- 
ments. They should provide a firm founda- 
tion on which future and closer aeronautical 
collaboration between the two nations can 
be built. Both nations had before the Ber- 
muda Conference accepted the multilateral 
air-transit agreement at the Chicago air con- 
ference, which provided for freedoms I and II; 
that is, the right of the air carrier or car- 
riers of one nation to fly through the air 
space of the other (freedom I) and to land 
for nontraffic purposes (freedom II). 

- 5. The chief feature emerging from these 
Conference documents is that the broad poli- 
cy agreed between the two Governments 
offers an opportunity for the development of 
air transport coupled with provision for later 
review and adjustment’ of any practices 
which are shown by experience to be harmful 
to the best interests of the two nations. 

6. In brief, the high Hghts resulting from 
the Conference are— 
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(i) Rates to be charged by air Carriers 
operating between points in the Uniteq King- 
dom and points in the United States are ty 
be subject to governmental review. 

(ii) The Civil Aeronautics Board has an. 
nounced its forthcoming decision approving 
the traffic and rate conference machinery of 
the International Air Transport Association 
(IATA) for a period of 1 year (sec. II of the 
annex). 

(iii) Freedom by each country to deter. 
mine the frequency of operations of its agir- 
lines. 

(iv) Freedom to carry fifth freedom trafic 
in accordance with defined principles subject 
to adjustment in particular cases where such 
adjustment may be found necessary in the 
light of experience (sec. I of the annex and 
paragraph (6) of the final act). 

(v) Agreement on an initial schedule of 
world-wide air routes of mutual interest to 
the United Kingdom and the United States 
(sec. III of the annex). 

(vi) Clearing of the position of the air 
bases leased by the United Kingdom to the 


- United States so that they may he opened for 


civil use as soon as possible wherever such 
use will contribute to the over-all develop- 
ment of civil aviation along sound economic 
lines. In effect, this means that when the 
agreement is finalized the leased bases at 
Bermuda, Antigua, Santa Lucia, and British 
Guiana will be opened for full civil use while 
other bases will be available for civil aircraft 
as bad weather alternates to existing civil 
airports. The United States has conditioned 
its approval of the agreement upon the work- 
ing out of a satisfactory agreement covering 
Similar problems as regards bases and air- 
fields in Labrador and Newfoundlan 
(Heads of agreement on leased bases.) 

(vii) Agreement that in general any dis- 
pute between the two nations relating to the 
interpretation or application of the agree- 
ment which cannot be settled through con- 
sultation shall be referred for an advisory 
report to the Provisional International Civil 
Aviation Organization (PICAO) or its suc- 
cessor (art. LX of the agreement). 

7. The final act of the Conference: This 
document brings together in one place the 
different documents of the Conference and 
sets out the principles for the development 
of international civil air transport to which 
the two Governments have agreed to sub- 
scribe. The deliberate trend of these prin- 
ciples is to encourage the use of air trans- 
port and to stimulate air travel at economic 
rates. At the same time the principles pro- 
vide for fair and equal opportunity for air 
carriers of the two Nations to operate be- 
tween their respective territories and to pro- 
vide air transport faeilities matched to the 
needs of the public. The fair and equal op- 
portunity referred to above does not imply 
the allocation of frequencies by agreement, 
but only the right of each nation to offer the 
services it believes justified under the prin- 
ciples agreed to. 

Special consideration is also given to safe- 
guarding the rightful interest of both coun- 
tries and to bridging the period during which 
difficulties resulting from the war might mili- 
tate to the prejudice of either country. 

An important principle is that outlined 
in paragraph 6 of the final act. This para- 
graph in referring to the carriage by air car- 
riers of one of the two nations of so-called 
“fifth freedom” traffic—that is passengers and 
cargo between two foreign countries—recog- 
nizes this “fifth freedom” privilege, granted 
in the annex, so long as the carriage of these 
loads does not defeat the primary objective 
of the agreed international air services which 
is to provide air transport adequate. for the 
traffic between the country of origin of the 
aircraft and the country of destination of the 
traffic. 

To this end, the right to carry fill-up “fifth 
freedom” traffic is to be subject to the gen- 
eral principle that capacity should be related 
to— 





























(i) The traffic requirements between the 
country of origin and the countries of desti- 
nation, 

2 (ii) The requirements of through air line 
operation; and 

(iii) The traffic requirements of the area 
through which the air line passes after tak- 
ing account of local and regional services. 

Thus, the privilege of carrying “fifth free- 
dom” traffic has been reciprocally granted 
subject to the considerations indicated above. 

Another important principle agreed on and 
set out in the final act is that (in paragraph 
11) which provides for regular and frequent 
consultation between British and American 
Government authorities—in fact the CAB 
and the British Ministry of Civil Aviation— 
to ensure that there shall be close collobora- 
tion to implement and develop the under- 
standings arrived at in Bermuda and to pro- 
vide for the solution of new problems of in- 
terest to both nations in the field of civil 
aviation. 

8. The bilateral agreement: This agree- 
ment follows the line of the standard form 
of such agreements as drawn up at Chicago. 
It contains 14 articles which define the con- 
ditions under which air services (i. €., regu- 
larly scheduled air-line services) shall be op- 

erated between the territories of the United 
Kingdom and the United States. (Details of 
the routes are set out in sec. LII of the annex.) 

The agreement sets out (art. 8) that mod- 
ifications to the annex (other than the route 
changes provided for in sec. IV of the annex) 
may be made after consultation and agree- 
ment between the aeronautical authorities 
of the two nations. Further, there is pro- 
vision (art. 9) that any dispute between the 
two governments on the agreement or the 
annex shall be referred to the PICAO or its 
successor for an advisory report. There is 
no time limit on the agreement but either 
nation may at any time request consultation 
with the other with a view to making amend- 
ments which may be desirable in the light of 
experience. Pending the outcome of such 
consultation, either nation may give notice 
to the other of its desire to terminate the 
agreement. In the absence of an agreement 
as to the desired amendments the agreement 
can be terminated 12 months after the giving 
of notice. But termination of the agreement 
in this way will not affect the traffic rights 
which United States air carriers may exercise 
at any of the leased bases which are to be 
opened for civil use. 

9. The annex: This is a most important 
part of the agreement from an operative 
viewpoint. It is divided into five sections: 
I, Rights; II, Rates; III and IV, Routes; V, 
Change of Gage. 

I. Rights: This section sets out that air- 
lines of the United States and the United 
Kingdom shall enjoy traffic rights between 
the territories of the two countries on routes 
outlined in section III of the annex in ac- 
cordance with the principles stated in the 
final act and in the annex. 

II. Rates: The two countries have agreed 
on regulation to ensure economic operation 
and to prevent rate wars resulting from un- 
fair and uneconomic rates. The CAB has 


announced its forthcoming decision ap- 
I ng the traffic and rate conference ma- 
( ry of the International Air Transport 
A ition (IATA) for a period of 1 year 
fr February 1946. Under United States 
Jaw, rates agreed upon by IATA in all cases 
V 


vhere United States air carriers are parties 
re subject to CAB approval. Furthermore, 
e executive department of the United 
es (including the CAB) has agreed to 
ek from Congress power to fix fair and eco- 
omic rates for United States air carriers on 
ternational air services. 
A most important principle has been agreed 
in respect to rate regulation. In all cases 
here disagreement arises as to any rates 
‘ween points under the jurisdiction of the 
ited Kingdom and points under the jur- 
“.ction of the United States, consultation 
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between the aeronautical authorities of the 
two countries is provided to the end that if 
possible agreement as to the proper rate 
can be reached and such agreement made 
effective within the respective constitutional 
powers and obligations of the Governments. 

New rates proposed by any United King- 
dom or United States air line are required to 
be filed with both Governments 30 days be- 
fore the effective date of such rates. If 
agreed by both Governments, the new rate 
can go into effect at once. 

If, before the CAB acquires its rate-fixing 
powers, it disagrees wita a rate proposed by 
a United Kingdom carrier and approved by 
the United Kingdom Government, or the 
United Kingdom disagrees with a rate pro- 
posed by a United States carrier, and if after 
consultation the two Governments do not 
agree or if after agreement it cannot for any 
reason be made effective, the party objecting 
to the rate “may take such steps as it may 
consider necessary to prevent the inaugura- 
tion of continuation of the service in ques- 
tion at the rate complained of.” 

After the CAB acquires rate-fixing powers, 
if after 30 days either the C4B or the 
United Kingdom Government cannot agree 
on a rate proposed by an air carrier or car- 
riers of the other nation, the proposed rate 
may, nevertheless, go into effect provision- 
ally at the discretion of the government of 
the air carrier concerned pending settlement 
of the disagreement either by further con- 
sultation or by an advisory report from the 
PICAO which each party agrees to use its 
best efforts to put into effect. 

III. Routes: Under this heading both the 
United Kingdom and the United States have 
set out lists of proposed air route~ which 
touch their two territories. Although some 
of these air routes are already in operation, 
some may be opened shortly and others may 
not come into operation for some time, all 
are set down as an indication of how the 
rights granted in section I of the annex 
may be exercised. 

IV. Route changes: This section lays down 
that any changes on the routes of one na- 
tion in the territory of the other will be 
made only after consultation and agreement 
between the aeronautical authorities. Other 
route changes in third countries may be 
made at any time, provided that prompt 
notice is given by the one country to the 
other of such changes. Any disagreement 
which may arise and cannot be resolved by 
the aeronautical authorities of the two coun- 
tries shall be referred to PICAO for an ad- 
visory report. In addition, each country will 
keep the other informed of new route cer- 
tificates and authorities extended to their 
own air carriers. 

V. Change of gage: On any long, through, 
route it may be that it will be more eco- 
nomical to handle the onward carriage of 
traffic from key points in smaller aircraft 
than that used on the prior part of the trip. 
The Conference has recognized this possibility 
but has provided that in such case the smaller 
aircraft will operate only in connection with 
the larger aircraft arriving at the point of 
change so as to provide a connecting serv- 
ice, specifically scheduled as such, and the 
smaller aircraft will thus normally wait on 
the arrival of the larger aircraft at junction 
points. 

VI. Frequencies: The Conference has placed 
no specific limitation on frequencies. Each 
nation operating under the principles agreed 
to is to be free to determine for itself the 
number of frequencies which are justified 
services being related to traffic demands. 

10. Leased air bases: Heads of agreement 
relating to the civil use of leased air bases 
have been drawn up and initialled with a 
view to the ultimate conclusion of a formal 
agreement. 

When the United Kingdom undertook in 
1940 to lease to the United States certain 
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areas in Newfoundland, Bermuda, and the 
Caribbean area for naval and air bases, the 
subsequent agreement expressly provided 
that, except in special circumstances or by 
agreement between the governments con- 
cerned, commercial aircraft should not be 
allowed to operate from the airfields in the 
leased areas. It also provided that no com- 
mercial activities should be conducted with- 
in the leased areas other than with the con- 
sent of the governments concerned. 

After the lease of these bases, the United 
States constructed a large airfield at each of 
them. With the end of the war there are 
obvious advantages in opening, for use by 
civil aircraft, airfields in the leased areas in 
territories in which no other satisfactory civil 
airfields are available. Such opening would 
contribute both to the development of air 
transport and to the territories concerned. 
But where satisfactory airfields already exist 
there would not be the same reason for ar- 
ranging for commercial aircraft to use the 
base airfields. 

Some discussions on this subject between 
the Governments of the United States and 
the United Kingdom were held in the autumn 
of 1945. Thus, when arrangements for the 
Bermuda Conference were made it was sug- 
gested that the opportunity should be taken 
to deal with this question as well as other 
more general questions relating to civil avia- 
tion. 


As a result of the Conference, when the 
agreement now envisaged is concluded, the 
airfields at the leased bases in Bermuda, 
Antigua, St. Lucia, and British Guiana will 
be opened to regular use by civil aircraft. 
Other similar airfields in Trinidad and Ja- 





maica will be available for use as bad weath« 
alternates in case of necessity. 

The opening of the bases to civil aircraft 
use is contingent upon the making of satis- 
factory agreements with the Governments of 


Newfoundland and Canada regarding the use 
by civil aircraft of airfields in Newfoundland 
and Labrador, namely Gander, Harmon, 
Argentia and Goose Bay. 

There have been prolonged discussions on 


the many difficult questions arising on the 
commercial use of the airfields. These dis- 
cussions have left some remaining difficulties 
and complicated legal problems which wiil 
form the subject of further discussions be- 
tween the two Governments 

Agreement has, however, been reached in 
principle as to the terms on which British, 
United States, and other aircraft should be 





allowed to use the airfields. The positions of 
both the United Kingdom and the- United 
States in regard to the exercise of traffic 


rights on the bases have been safezuarded 
and provision has been made to insu ] 
the United States, which will maintain the 








airfields for military purp , Shall enjoy 
“most-favored-nation” treatment rhus it 
is agreed that no other civil air carrier, in- 
cluding civil air carriers of the United Kine- 
dom, will be granted any er r or diffe t 
traffic rights at the bases tl ‘ £ i 
United States civil air carriers at such |t 
with certain exceptions permitted in the c 
of United Kingdom traffic between two pe ; 
under its jurisdiction. There is ; provi- 
sion that the United Stat hall have the 
richt to carry between the bs 3 in its own 
civil aircraft certain personnel traveling on 
business connected with the leased | 

ther provisions of the heat f agreement 
relate to the right of either vernment 
suspend for military reaso1 commercial 
operations at the base airfields, and to the 
right of the United States military authori- 
ties to insure that no steps are taken in con- 
nection with commercial air operations which 
would prejudice in any way the military use 
of the bases. There is also a ] ion that 
if the United States wish at time to re- 
linquish the responsibility for maintaining 
the base airfields the United K m or the 
colonial governments concer vould have 
the right to take over that responsibility. 
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Fina ACT OF THE CIVIL AVIATION CONFERENCE 
HELD AT BERMUDA, JANUARY 15 TO FEBRUARY 
11, 1946 


The Governments of the United States of 
America and of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, having decided 
to hold between themselves a Conference on 
Civil Aviation, appointed their respective 
delegates, who are listed below: 

United States of America: George P. Baker 
(chairman of delegation), Director, Office of 
Transport and Communications Policy, De- 
partment of State; Harllee Branch, Member, 
Civil Aeronautics Board; John D. Hickerson, 
Deputy Director, Office of European Affairs, 
Department of State; Josh B. Lee, Member, 
Civil Aeronautics Board; Stokeley W. Mor- 
gan, Chief, Aviation Division, Department of 
State; George C. Neal, general counsel, 
Civil Aeronautics Board; Garrison Norton, 
Deputy Director, Office of Transport and 
Communications Policy, Department of 
State; L. Welch Pogue, Chairman, Civil Aero- 
nautics Board; Oswald Ryan, Member, Civil 
Aeronautics Board; John Sherman, Liaison 
Consultant, Civil Aeronautics Board. 

United Kingdom: Sir Henry Self, K. C. 
M. G., K. B. E., C B (chairman of delega- 
tion), Director General designate of Civil 
Aviation, Ministry of Civil Aviation; Sir 
William P Hildred, C. B. O., C. B., Director- 
General of Civil Aviation, Ministry of Civil 
Aviation; W. J. Bigg, Colonial Office; N J. A, 
Cheetham, Foreign Office; L. J. Dunnett, Min- 
istry of Civil Aviation; Peter G. Masefield, 
Civil Air Attaché, British Embassy, Wash- 
ington, 

Who met in Bermuda on January 15, 1946. 

At the first plenary session, Sir Henry Self 
was elected chairman of the Conference and 
the Conference was divided into two com- 
mittees. The members of the committees 
and of the subcommittees, appointed by the 
respective Chairmen of the Delegations, are 
listed below: 


COMMITTEE I. RATES AND TRAFFIC 

Chairman: Sir Henry Self (United King- 
dom). 

United States delegates: George P. Baker, 
Harllee Branch, Josh B. Lee, Stokeley W. 
Morgan, George C. Neal, L. Welch Pogue, Os- 
wald Ryan; advisers: Col. S. E. Gates, W. John 
Kenney, Maj. Gen. L. S. Kuter, Livingston 
Satterthwaite; consultants: Harold Bixby, 
Terrell Drinkwater, Julius C. Holmes, John 
Leslie, John E. Slater, James H. Smith, Jr. 

United Kingdom delegates: Sir William 
Hildred, N. J. A. Cheetham, L. J. Dunnett, 
P. G. Masefield; advisers: M. E. Bathurst, 
Maj. J. R. McCrindle, Vernon Crudge. 


Subcommittee 1, Policy 


Chairman: Sir Henry Self (United King- 
dom). 

United States delegates: George P. Baker, 
Stokeley Morgan, L. Welch Pogue. 

United Kingdom delegate: Sir William 
Hildred. 

Subcommittee 2. Drafting 

Chairman: Stokeley W. Morgan 
States). 

United States delegate: 
adviser: Col. S. E. Gates. 

United Kingdom delegates: L. J. Dunnett, 
P. G. Masefield; adviser: M. E. Bathurst. 


Subcommittee 3, Routes 


Chairman, L. Welch Pogue (United States). 

United States delegates: Harllee Branch, 
Josh B. Lee, Stokeley W. Morgan, George C, 
Neal, Oswald Ryan, John Sherman; advisers; 
William Fleming, Col. Samuel E. Gates, Maj. 
Gen. L. S. Kuter, Commander S. Jurika, Liv- 
ingston Satterthwaite; consultants: Harold 
Bixby, Terrell Drinkwater, Julius C. Holmes, 
John Leslie, John E. Slater, James H. Smith, 
Jr. 

United Kingdom delegates: W. J. Bigg, N. 
J. A. Cheetham, L. J. Dunnett, P. G. Mase- 
field; advisers: M. E. Bathurst, Maj. J. R. 
McCrindle, Vernon Crudge. 


(United 


George C. Neal; 
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COMMITTEE II, AD HOC 

Chairman, L. J. Dunnett (United King- 
dom). 

United States delegates: John D. Hicker- 
son, Stokeley W. Morgan. 

United Kingdom delegate, N. J. A. Cheet- 
ham. 

The final plenary session was held on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1946. 

AS a result of the deliberations of the Con- 
ference, there was formulated an agree- 
ment between the Government of the United 
Kingdom and the Government of the United 
States relating to air services between their 
respective territories and annex thereto. (Ate 
tached hereto as appendix I.) 

The following resolution was adopted: 

“Whereas representatives of the two Gov- 
ernments have met together in Bermuda to 
discuss civil aviation matters outstanding 
between them and have reached agreement 
thereon; and 

“Whereas the two Governments have today 
concluded an agreement relating to air serv- 
ices between their respective territories 
(hereinafter called ‘the agreement’); and 

“Whereas the two Governments have 
reached agreement on the procedure to be 
followed in the settlement of other matters 
in the field civil aviation: Now, therefore, the 
representatives of the two Governments in 
conference resolve and agree as follows: 

“(1) That the two Governments desire to 
foster and encourage the widest possible dis- 
tribution of the benefits of air travel for the 
general good of mankind at the cheapest rates 
consistent with sound economic principles; 
and to stimulate international air travel as 
a means of promoting friendly understanding 
and good will among peoples and insuring 
as well the many indirect benefits of this 
new form of transportation to the common 
welfare of both countries. 

“(2) That the two Governments reaffirm 
their adherence to the principles and purpose 
set out in the preamble to the Convention on 
International Civil Aviation signed at Chi- 
cago on December 7, 1944. 

“(3) That the air transport facilities avail- 
able to the traveling public should bear a 
close reiationship to the requirements of the 
public for such transport. 

“(4) That there shall be a fair and equal 
opportunity for the carriers of the two nae 
tions to operate on any route between their 
respective territories (as defined in the agree- 
ment) covered by the agreement and its 
annex. 

“(5) That in the operation by the air care 
riers of either Government of the trunk serv- 
ices described in the annex to the agree- 
ment, the interest of the air carriers of the 
other Government shall be taken into con- 
sideration so as not to affect unduly the serv- 
ices which the latter provides on all or part 
of the same routes. 

“(6) That it is the understanding of both 
Governments that services provided by a des- 
ignated air carrier under the agreement and 
its annex shall retain as their primary ob- 
jective the provision of capacity adequate to 
the traffic demands between the country of 
which such air carrier is a national and 
the country of ultimate destination of the 
traffic. The right to embark or disembark 
on such services international traffic destined 
for and coming from third countries at a 
point or points on the routes specified in 
the annex to the agreement shall be applied 
in accordance with the general principles of 
orderly development to which both Govern- 
ments subscribe and shall be subject to the 
general principle that capacity should he 
related: 

“(a) To traffic requirements between the 
country of origin and the countries of des- 
tination; 

“(b) To the requirements of through air- 
line cperation, and 

“(c) To the traffic requirements of the 
area through which the airline passes after 
taking account of local and regional services, 





“(7) That insofar as the air carrier or 
carriers of one Government may be tem. 
porarily prevented through difficulties arising 
from the war from taking immediate aq. 
vantage of the opportunity referred to in 
subparagraph (4) above, the situation shal] 
be reviewed between the Governments with 
the object of facilitating the necessary devel. 
opment, as soon as the air carrier or carriers 
‘of the first Government is or are in a posi- 
tion increasingly to make their proper con. 
tribution to the service. 

“(8) That duly authorized United States 
civil air carriers will enjoy nondiscrimina- 
tory “two-freedom” privileges and the exer. 
cise (in accordance with the agreement or 
any continuing or subsequent agreement) of 
commercial traffic rights at airports located 
in territory of the United Kingdom which 
have been constructed in whole or in part 
with United States funds and are designated 
for use by international civil air carriers. 

“(9) That it is the intention of both Goy- 
ernments that there should be regular and 
frequent consultation between their respec. 
tive aeronautical authorities (as defined in 
the agreement) and that there should there. 
by be close collaboration in the observance of 
the principles and the implementation of the 
provisions outlined herein and in the agree- 
ment and its annex.” 

In witness whereof the following delegates 
sign the present final act. 

Done at Bermuda the 11th day of February 
1946. 

This final act shall be deposited in the Ar- 
chives of the Government of the United 
Kingdom and a certified copy shall be trans- 
mitted by that Government to the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America. 

United States of America: George P, 
Baker, Harllee Branch, Stokeley W. 
Morgan, George C. Neal, Garrison 
Norton, L. Welch Pogue, Oswald 
Ryan, John Sherman; United 
Kingdom: A. H. Self, W. P. Hildred, 
W. J. Bigg, L. J. Dunnett, Peter G, 
Masefield. 
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BILATERAL AIR TRANSPORT AGREEMENT BE- 
TWEEN THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM AND THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA RELATING TO AIR 
SERVICES BETWEEN THEIR RESPECTIVE TERRI- 
TORIES 


The Government of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the 
Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica, desiring to conclude an agreement for 
the purpose of promoting direct air com- 
munications as soon as possible between 
their respective territories, have accordingly 
appointed authorized representatives for this 
purpose, who have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE 1 


Each contracting party grants to the other 
contracting party rights to the extent de- 
scribed in the annex to this agreement for 
the purpose of the establishment of air serv- 
ices described therein or as amended in 
accordance with section IV of the annex 
(hereinafter referred to as “the agreed serv- 
ices’’), 

ARTICLE 2 


(1) The agreed services may be inaugu- 
rated immediately or at a later date at the 
option of the contracting party to whom the 
rights are granted, but not before (a) the 
contracting party to whom the rights have 
been granted has designated an air carrier 
or carriers for the specified route or routes, 
and (b) the contracting party granting the 
rights has given the appropriate operating 
permission to the air carrier or carriers con- 
cerned (which, subject to the provisions of 
paragraph (2) of this article and of article 
6, it shall do without undue delay). 

(2) The designated air carrier or carriers 
may be required to satisfy the aeronautical 
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rities of the contracting party grant- 
‘oo the rights that it or they is or are quali- 
«oi to fulfill the conditions prescribed by or 
the laws and regulations normally 
plied by those authorities to the opera- 
‘ons of commercial air carriers. 
(2) In areas of military occupation, or in 
.s affected thereby, such inauguration 
ntinue to be subject, where necessary, 
approval of the competent military 


rities. 





ARTICLE 3 


The charges which either of the con- 
partie may impose, or permit to 
>a. on the designated air carrier or 
of the other contracting party for 
of airports and other facilities shall 
hicher than would be paid for the 
such airports and facilities by its 
aircraft engaged in similar inter- 

| air services. 
Fuel, lubricating oil, and spare parts 
d into, or taken on board aircraft 
e territory of one contracting party by, 
behalf of, a designated air carrier of 


the other contracting party and intended 
s for use by the aircraft of such carrier 


e accorded, with respect to customs 

inspection fees, or other charges im- 

by the former contracting party, treat- 

t not less favorable than that granted 

national air carriers engaged in inter- 

air service or such carriers of the 

vored nation 

plies of fuel, lubricating oils, spare 

cular equipment and aircraft stores 

ed on board aircraft of a designated 

rrier of one contracting party shall be 

in the territory of the other contract- 

rty from customs duties, inspection 

f milar duties or charges, even though 

inplies be used by such aircraft on 
ithin that territory. 


ARTICLE 4 


( ficates of airworthiness, certificates of 
1cy and licenses issued or rendered 
by one contracting party and still in 
il be recognized as valid by the other 
ting party for the purpose of operation 
of the agreed services. Each contracting 
reserves the right, however, to refuse 
*nize for the purpose of flight above 
territory, certificates of competency 
nses granted to its own nationals by 
tate 
ARTICLE 5 

The laws and regulations of one con- 
I party relating to entry into or de- 
parture from its territory of aircraft engaged 
ational air navigation or to the oper- 
and navigation of such aircraft while 
within its territory shall apply to aircraft of 
designated air carrier or carriers of the 

contracting party. 
2) The laws and regulations of one con- 
racting party relating to the entry into or 


ceparture from its territory of passengers, 
er or cargo of aircraft (such as regulations 
relating to entry, clearance, immigration, 
I ports, customs, and quarantine) shall 
be plicable to the passengers, crew, or cargo 


of the aircraft of the designated air carrier 
or Carriers of the other contracting party 
while in the territory of the first contracting 


ARTICLE 6 


Each contracting party reserves the right 
withhold or revoke the exercises of the 
hts specified in the annex to this agree- 
ment by a carrier designated by the other 
contracting party in the event that it is not 
§ fied that substantial ownership and ef- 
fective control of such carrier are vested in 
hationals of either contracting party, or in 
case of failure by that carrier to comply with 
the laws and regulations referred to in 
article 5 hereof, or otherwise to fulfill the con- 


+ 
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ditions under which the rights are granted in 
accordance with this agreement and its an- 
nex, 
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ARTICLE 7 


This agreement shall be registered with the 
Provisional International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization, set up by the interim agreement 
on international civil aviation signed at Chi- 
cago on December 7, 1944. 

ARTICLE 8 

Except as otherwise provided in this agree- 
ment or its annex, if either of the contract- 
ing parties considers it desirable to modify 
the terms of the annex to this agreement, it 
may request consultation between the aero- 
nautical authorities of both contracting par- 
ties, such consultation to begin within a 
period of 60 days from the date of the re- 
quest. When these authorities agree on 
modifications to the annex, these modifica- 
tions will come into effect when they have 
been confirmed by an exchange of notes 
through the diplomatic channel. 


ARTICLE 9 


Except as otherwise provided in this agree- 
ment or in its annex, any dispute between the 
contracting parties relating to the interpre- 
tation or application of this agreement or its 
annex which cannot be settled through con- 
sultation shall be referred for an advisory 
report to the interim council of the Pro- 
visiona_ International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation (in accordance with the provisions of 
article III, section 6 (8) of the interim agree- 
ment on International Civil Aviation signed 
at Chicago on December 7, 1944) or its suc- 
cessor. 

ARTICLE 10 


The terms and conditions of operating 
rights which may have been granted previ- 
ously by either contracting party to the other 
contracting party or to an air carrier of such 
other contracting party shall not be abro- 
gated by the present agreement. Except as 
may be modified by the present agreement, 
the general principles of the air navigation 
arrangement between the two contracting 
parties, which was effected by an exchange 
of notes dated March 28 and April 5, 1935, 
shall continue in force insofar as they are 
applicable to scheduled international air 
services, until otherwise agreed by the con- 
tracting parties. 


ARTICLE 11 


If a general multilateral air convention 
enters into force in relation to both contract- 
ing parties, the present agreement shall be 
amended so as to conform with the provi- 
sions of such convention. 


ARTICLE 12 


For the purposes of this agreement and its 
annex, unless the context otherwise re- 
quires: 

(a) The term “aeronautical authorities” 
shall mean, in the case of the United King- 
dom, the Minister of Civil Aviation for the 
time being. and any person or body author- 
ized to perform any functions presently exer- 
cised by the said Minister or similar func- 
tions, and, in the case of the United States, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board and any person 
or body authorized to perform the functions 
presently exercised by the Board or similar 
functions. 

(b) The term “designated air carriers” 
shall mean the air transport enterprises 
which the aeronautical authorities of one of 
the contracting parties have n tified in writ- 
ing to the aeronautical authorities of the 
other contracting party as the air carriers 
designated by it in accordance with article 2 
of this agreement for the routes specified in 
such notification. 

(c) The term “territory” shall have the 
meaning assigned to it by article 2 of the 
Convention on International Civil Aviation 
signed at Chicago on December 7, 1944. 

(d) The definitions contained in para- 
graphs (a), (b), and (d) of article 96 of the 
Convention on International Civil Aviation 
signed at Chicago on December 7, 1944, shall 
apply. 
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ARTICLE 13 


Either contracting party may at any time 
request consultation with the other with a 
view to initiating any amendments of this 
agreement or its annex which may be desir- 
able in the light of experience. Pending the 
outcome of such consultation, it shall be 
open to either party at any time to give 
notice to the other of its desire to terminate 
this agreement. Such notice shall be simul- 
taneously communicated to the Provisional 
International Civil Aviation Organization or 
its successor. If such notice is given, this 
agreement shall terminate 12 calendar 
months after the date of receipt of the notice 
by the other contracting party, unless the 
notice to terminate is withdrawn by agree- 
ment before the expiry of this period. In the 
absence of acknowledgment of receipt by the 
other contracting party notice shall be 
deemed to have been received 14 days after 
the receipt of the notice by the Provisional 
International Civil Aviation Organization or 
its successor 

ARTICLE 14 

This agreement, including the provisions 
of the annex hereto, will come into force on 
the day it is signed 

In witness whereof, the under: 
duly authorized thereto by their respective 
governments, have signed the present agree- 
ment. 

Done in duplicate this llth day of Feb- 
ruary 1946 at Bermuda. 

For the Government of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 

For the Government of the United States 
of America. 


ANNEX 
I 

For the purposes of operating air services 
on the routes specified below in section III 
of this annex or as amended in accordance 
with section IV hereof, the designated air 
carriers of one of the contracting parties 
shall be accorded in the territory of the other 
contracting party the use on the said routes 
at each of the places specified therein of 
all the airports (being airports designated 
for international air services), together with 
ancillary facilities and rights of transit, of 
stops for nontraffic purposes and of com- 
mercial entry and departure for international 
traffic in passengers, cargo, and mail in full 
accord and compliance with the principles 
recited and agreed in the final act of the 
conference on civil aviation held between 
the Governments of the United States and of 
the United Kingdom at Bermuda from Janu- 
ary 15 to February 11, 1946, and subject to 
the provisions of sections II and V of this 
annex. 


11 
(a) Rates to be charged by the air carriers 
of either contracting party between points in 


the territory of the United States and 
in the territory of the United Ki: 





e- 
ferred to in this annex shall be sub to 
the approval of the contracting parties with- 
in their respective constitutional powers and 
obligations. In the event of disagreement 
the matter in dispute shall be handled a 
provided below. 

(b) he Civil Aeronautics Board of the 
United States having announced its inten- 
tion to approve the rate conference ma- 





chinery of the International Air Transport 
Association (hereinafter called IATA), as 
submitted, for a period of 1 year beginning 
in February 1946, any rate agreements con- 
cluded through this machinery during this 
period and involving United States air car- 


riers will be subject to approval by the 
Board 

(c) Any new rate proposed by the air car- 
rier or carriers of either contrecting party 


shall be filed with the aeronautical author- 
ities of both contracting parties at least 
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30 days before the propcsed date of in- 
troduction; provided that this period of 
30 days may be reduced in particular 
cases if so agreed by the aeronautical author- 
ities of both contracting parties. 

(d) The contracting parties hereby agree 
that where: 

(1) During the period of the Board's ap- 
proval of the IATA rate conference machin- 
ery, either any specific rate agreement is-not 
approved within a reasonable time by either 
contracting party or a conference of IATA is 
unable to agree on a rate; or 

(2) At any time no IATA machinery is ep- 
plicable; or 

(3) Either contracting party at any time 
withdraws or fails to renew its approval of 
that part of the IATA rate conference ma- 
chinery relevant to this provision. 

The procedure described in paragraphs 
(e), (f), and (g) hereof shall apply 

(e) In the event that power is conferred by 
law upon the aeronautical authorities of the 
United States to fix faiz and economic rates 
for the transport of persons and property by 
air on international services and vo suspend 
proposed rates in a manner comovarable to 
that in which the Civil Aeronautics Board at 
present is empowered to act with respect to 
such rates for the transport of persons and 
property by air within the United States, 
each of the contracting narties shal] there- 
after exercise its authority in such manner as 
to prevent any rate or rates proposed by one 
of its carriers for services from the territory 
of one contracting party to a point or points 
in the territory of the other contracting party 
from becoming effective if in the judgment 
of the aeronautical authorities of the con- 
tracting party whose air carrier or carriers is 
or are proposing such rate, that rate is un- 
fair or uneconomic. If one of the contract- 
ing parties on receipt of the notification re- 
ferred to in paragraph (c) above is dissatis- 
fied with the new rate proposed by the air 
carrier or carriers of the other contracting 
party, it shall so notify the other contracting 
party pricr to the expiry of the first 15 of 
the 30 days referred to, and the contracting 
parties shall endeavor to reach agreement on 
the appropriate rate. In the event that such 
agreement is reached each contracting party 
will exercise its statutory powers to give ef- 
fect to such agreement. If agreement has 
not been reached at the end of the 30-day 
period referred to in paragraph (C) above, 
the proposed rate may, unless the aeronau- 
tical authorities of the country of the air 
carrier concerned see fit to suspend its opera- 
tion, go into effect provisionally pending the 
settlement of any dispute in accordance with 
the procedure outlined in paragraph (g) be- 
low. 

(f) Prior to the time when such power may 
be conferred by law upon the aeronautical 
authorities of the United States, if one of 
the contracting parties is dissatisfied with 
any new rate proposed by the air carrier or 
carriers of either contracting party for serv- 
ices from the territory of one contracting 
party to a point or points in the territory of 
the other contracting party, it shal! so notify 
the other prior to the expiry of the first 15 
of the 30-day period referred to in paragraph 
({c) above, and the contracting parties shall 
endeavor to reach agreement on the ap- 
propriate rate. In the event that such 
agreement is reached, each contracting party 
will use its best efforts to cause such agreed 
rate to be put into effect by its air carrier or 
carriers. It is recognized that if no such 
agreement can be reached prior to the expiry 
of such 30 days, the contracting party rais- 
ing objection to the rate may take such steps 
as it may consider necessary to prevent the 
inauguration or continuation of the service 
in question at the rate complained. 

(g) When in any case under paragraphs 
(e) and (f) above the aeronautical authori- 
ties of the two contracting parties cannot 
agree within a reasonable time upon the ap- 
propriate rate after consultation initiated by 
the complaint of one contracting party con- 








cerning the proposed rate or an existing rate 
of the air carrier or carriers of the other con- 
tracting party, upon the request of either, 
both contracting parties shall submit the 
question to the Provisional International 
Civil Aviation Organization or to its suc- 
cessor for an advisory report, and each party 
will use its best efforts under the powers 
available to it to put into effect the opinion 
expressed in such report 

(h) The rates to be agreed in accordance 
with the above paragraphs shall be fixed at 
reasonable levels, due regard being paid to 
all relevant factors, such as cost of opera- 


Ir 
ROUTES TO BE SERVED BY THE AIR CARRIERS OF THE UNITED KINGDON 


(A) 


> | , 
Point of Ceparture |} Intermediate pcints 


Any one or more of the following Any onc or more of the 
following if desired: 
1. Londor | 
4 lor } Shannon, 
Prestwick | Iceland. 
Azores 


Bermuda, 
Gander 


Montreal. 


Shannon, 
Iceland. 
Azores 
Bermuda, 
Gander 
Montreal. 


4. Bermuda 


. Trinidad 
British Guiana. 
Jamaica 
British Honduras. | 


o 


Tobago. 

| Barbados. 
Grenada 

St. Vincent. 

St. Lucia. 
Antigua 

St. Kitts. 

St. Thomas 

San Juan 
Ciudad Trujillo. 
Port-au-Prince. 
Jamaica. 

| Cuba 

| Nassau. 
Bermuda. 

6. Nassau 
Cat Cay 
Singapore. 


Hong Kong 


eo 


Manila. 
Guam, 
Wake. 
Midway. 
Honolulu. 
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tion, reasonable profit, and the rates charged 
by any other air carriers. 

(j) The executive branch of the Govern. 
ment of the United States agrees to use its 
best efforts to secure legislation empowering 
the aeronautical authorities of the United 
States to fix fair and economic rates tor the 
transport of persons and property by air on 
international services and to suspend pro- 
posed rates in a manner comparable to that 
in which the Civil Aeronautics Board at pres- 
ent is empowered to act with respect to such 
rates for the transport of persons and prop- 
erty by air within the United States. 


{In both directions: stops for nontraffic purposes omitted] 





i 
| Destination in United 


> , 
States territory Points beyond 


Any one or more of the 
following if desired: 


New York. 


Any one or more of the { 
lowing if desired 
San Francisco and the 
points on route 7, 


iL 


New York. 
Chicago. 
Detroit. 
Philadelphia. 
Washirgtcn., 
Baltimore. 
Boston. 

New York. (a) New Orleans, 
Mexico City. 

(4) Cuba. 

Jamaica. 

Panama. 

A point in Colombia 
A point in Ecuador, 


Lima 
Santiago. 
Baltimore Montreal. 
Washington. 
New York. : 
Miami. 
Miami 


Palm Beach. 
San Francisco. 


1 Notice will be given by the aeronautical authorities of the United Kingdom to the acronautical authorities of the 
United States of the route-service patterns according to which services will be inaugurated on these routes. 


(B) ROUTES TO BE SERVED BY THE AIR CARRIERS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Point of Ceparture Intermediate points 


Any on 


| 

or more of the follow:ng: 

following, if desired: 
Gander. 
Greenland, 
Iceland. 
Shannon. 


1. Chicago. 
Detroit. 
Washington. 
Philadelphia 
New York City. 
Boston. 
Baltimore. 


2. New York.! 
Chicago 
Philadelphia. 
Baltimore. 
Washington 
Boston. 
Detroit 


Gander. 
Greenland. 
Iceland. 
Shannon. 





Footnote at end ol table, 


| Any one or more of the 


Destination in United 


; ; ints beyond 
Kinedom territory Foir he 


+) 
n 


Any one or more of the 
following, if desired: 
London. 
Prestwick. 


Any one or more 0 
following, if desired 
Amsterdam. 
Helsinki. 
Copenhagen. 
Stavanger. 
Oslo. 
Stockholm. 
Warsaw. 
Bertin. 
Frankfurt. 
Moscow. 
Leningrad. 
Points in the 
countries. 
Brussels. 
Munich. 
Prague. 
Vienna. 
Budapest. 
Belgrade. 
Bucharest. 
rstanbul. 
Ankara. 
A point in lran— 
Beirut. 
A point in Syria. 
A point in Iraq. 
A point in— 
Afghanistan. 
| Karachi. 
Delhi. 
Calcutta. 


Balt 


London. 
Prestwick. 
































—— 


Point of departure 


—— 


e or more o! the ‘ollowing: 


Detroit. 


Washington. 
New v York. 

B 

B inna 
Philade!pbia. 


4, ( 
etrolt. 
Washington. 
vw York 
} yn 
Baltimore 
phi 
delphia. 
w York 
(Chicago 
etroit 


\ ashiny ete n. 


1 Franciseo.! 


J Angeles. 


8. New York. 
Washington. 
Baltimore. 
Miami 
Palm Beach, 
Miami. 


ll. New Orleans. 
Houston. 


12. New York. 


uml. 


New York. 


will be. given by the aeronautical aut! horities of the 





‘ 
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: P Destination in United 
Intermediate points Kingdom territory 








Any one or more of the | Any one or more of the 


following if desired: following if desired: 
Gander. Lydda. 
Shannon. 


Greenland. 

Iceland. 

Paris. 

A point in Switzer- 
land. 

Rome. 

Athens. 

Cairo. 

Gander, 


| Lydda. 
Azores, 
Lisbon. 
(a) (b) 
Algiers. Madrid. 
Tunis. Rome. 
Benghazi. airo. 


Tripoli. — ns. 
Cairo. 


Gander. 
Bermuda. 
Azores. 


London. 


Honolulu. Hong Kong. 
Midway. 

Wake. 

Guam. 

Manila. 


Honolulu. Singapore. 
Midway. 
Wake. 
Guam. 
Manila. 
A point or points in 
Indochina. 
Bermuda. 


Cat Cay. 
Nassau. 
Points in Cuba, Jamaica. 
Points in Cuba. Jamaica. 
Camaguey. Antigua. 
Port-au-Prince. St. Lucia. 
Ciudad Trujillo. Trinidad. 
San Juan. British Guiana. 
St. Thomas. 
Pointe a Pitre. 
Fort-de-France. 
(a) Azores. Accra or Lagos. 
Dakar. 
Monrovia, | 
(5) San Juan. | 


Trinidad. 

British Guiana. 

Belem. 

Natal. | 

Monrovia. 

Ascension 
Island. 


United States to the ¢ 


(B) ROUTES TO BE SERVED BY THE AIR CARRIERS OF THE UNITED STATES—continued 





Points beyond 





LCT 


Any one or more of the 


following if desired: 

A point in Lrag. 

Dhahran. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

A point in Burma. 

A point in Siam. 

A point or points in 
Indochina. 

A point or points in 
China. 

From Lydda to points 
beyond as described 
in route 3. 


From the Azores: 
Lisbon. 
Barcelona. 
Marseilles. 


Macao. 

A point or points in 
China. 

A point or points ir 
Indochina. 

A point or points in 
Siam. 

A point or points in 
Burma. 

Calcutta. 

Batavia. 


= 


(a2) Baranquilla via 
South American 
points to Balboa. 

(5) Baranquilla via 
South American 
points to Trini- 
dad. 

Aruba. 

South Ame ican 

points. 

Via South American 

points to Buenos 
Aires. 


Leopold vill 


Johannesburg 


nautic cal authorities of the 


i Kingdom of the route-service patterns according to whit h services will be inaugurated on these route 


(a) Amendments made by either contract- 
i party to the routes described in section 
lil of this annex which change the points 
d in the territory of the other contract- 
party will be made only after consulta- 
in accordance with the provisions of 

e 8 of this agreement 


acting party may be made and put into 


of this annex, the interests of its air carrier 
or carriers are prejudiced by the carriage by 


the air carrier or carriers of the first con- 
tracting party of traffic between the territory 
of the second contracting party and the new 
point in the territory of 
shall so inform the first contracting party. 
If agreement cannot be reached by consulta- 


e third country it 


tion between the contracting parties, it shall 
) Other route changes desired by either be open to the contracting party whose air 


carrier or carriers is or 


are affected to invoke 


at any time, prompt notice to that ef- th» provisions of article 9 of this agreement. 


being given by the aeronautical author- 


(c) The contracting parties will, as soon 


of the contracting party concerned to as possible after the execution of this agree- 


party 


rth in paragraph (6) of the final nated air carriers 
e conference referred to in section I through, and from the 





nautical authorities of the other con- 


ment and from time to time thereafter, ex- 
other contracting change information concerning the authori- 
hat, having regard to the princi- zations extended to 


their respective desig- 


to 


o 


render service to, 


territory of the other 


contracting party. This will include copies 
of current certificates and authorizations for 
service on the routes which are the subject 
of this agreement, and for the future such 
new certificates and authorizations as may 
be issued, together with amendments, ex- 
emption orders, and authorized service 
patterns. 
Vv 


(a) Where the onward carriage of traffic by 
an aircraft of different size from that em- 
ployed on the earlier stage of the same route 
(hereinafter referred to as “change of gage”) 
is justified by reason of economy of opera- 
tion, such change of gage at a point in the 
territory of the United Kingdom or the terri- 
tory of the United States, shall not be made 
in violation of the principles set forth in the 
final act of the Conference on Civil Aviation 
held at Bermuda from January 15 to February 
11, 1946, and, in particular, shall be subject 
to there being an adequate volume of through 
traffic 

(b) Where change of gage is made at a 
point in the territory of the United Kingdom 
or in the territory of the United States the 
small aircraft will operate only in connection 
with the larger aircraft arriving at the point 
of change, so as to provide a connection serv- 
ice which will thus normally wait on the 
arrival of the larger aircraft, for the primary 
purpose of carrying onward those passengers 
who have traveled to United Kingdom or 
United States territory in the larger aircraft 
to their ultimate destination in the smaller 
aircraft. Where there are vacancies in the 
smaller aircraft such vacancies may be filled 
with passengers from United Kingdom or 
United States territory, respectively. It is 
understood, however, that the capacity of the 
smaller aircraft shall be determined with 
primary reference to the traffic traveling in 
the larger aircraft normally requiring to be 
carried onward. 

(c) It is agreed that the arrangements un- 
der any part of the preceding paragraphs (a) 
and (b) shall be governed by and in no way 
restrictive of the standards set forth in para- 
graph (6) of the final act. 





HEADS OF AN AGREEMENT FOR USE By CIvIL AIrR- 
CRAFT OF NAVAL AND AIR BASES IN AREAS 
LEASED TO THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA UNDER AN AGREEMENT 
WITH THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM, DATED MARCH 27, 1941. 

Whereas by agreement of March 27, 1941 
(hereinafter referred to as the “bases agree- 
ment”) the Government of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
agreed to lease for military purposes to the 
Government of the United States exclusively 
certain areas in the Western Hemisphere in 
which naval and air bases have been con- 
structed with full and continuing rights of 
military use and control thereof for a pe- 
riod of 99 years as specified in the agre 
ment; and 

Whereas article XI (5) of the said agree- 
ment provides that “commercial aircraft will 
not be authorized to operate from any} 
the bases (save in case of emergenc’ 


e- 









strictly military purposes under superv i 
of the War or Navy Departments) ex 
agreement between the United States and th 
Government of the United Kingdom, pro- 
vided that in the case of Newfoundland such 
agreement shall be between thx Stat 
and the Government of Newfoundland”; and 
Whereas the Governments of the United 
States and of the United K dom d é 
in order to facilitate the d pmer f ai 
transpor t A, at % time to arra 
the air bases to be available for use a civil 
aircraft on the condit ] fter s ed 
W ut interfering with, restr ing or limit- 
ing the present mil ry rights of, or con- 
tinued military u I t United Stat of 
the bas é “ord: e \ G - 
ment; 
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Now, therefore, it is agreed as follows: 
ARTICLE I 


The air bases (hereinafter referred to as 
“the bases”) leased to the United States pur- 
suant to the bases agreement will be open 
for use by civil aircraft wherever such use 
will contribute to the over-all development 
of civil aviation along sound economic lines, 

(a) In accordance with the above prin- 
ciples the following bases will be open for 
regular "ise by Civil aircraft: Kindley (Ber- 
muda), Coolidge (Antigua), Beane (St. Lu- 
cia), Atkinson (British Guiana). 

(b) The following bases which are situated 
in territories where adequate civil airports 
now exist, wil’ be open for use by civil air- 
craft only as bad weather alternates until 
such time as agreement is reached that ex- 
perience or other developments indicate the 
need for their regular use by civil aircraft: 
Carlson (Trinidad), Waller (Trinidad), Ver- 
nam (Jamaica). 

The circumstances in which the said bases 
will be used as bad weather alternates will 
be determined in the light of any rules 
established by the P-ovisional International 
Civil Aviation Organization, or its successor, 
or in the absence of such rules by further 
discussion between the two Governments. 


ARTICLE II 


So long as the United States and the 
United Kingdom are parties to the Inter- 
national Air Services Transit Agreement 
signed at Chicago on December 7, 1944, the 
civil aircraft of all countries parties to that 
agreement may use the bases for nontraffic 
purposes in accordance with the provisions 
of section I of article I of the agreement. 
In view of the special circumstances in the 
case of these bases, countries which are not 
parties to that agreement but which are 
parties to bilateral agreements either with 
the United States or with the United 
Kingdom providing for the privileges speci- 
fied in the said agreement may utilize the 
bases only with the concurrence of both the 
United States and the United Kingdom. 


ARTICLE III 


(a) Any duly authorized United States 
civil air carrier utilizing the bases shall be 
entitled, without prejudice to the principle 
of cabotage, and in view of the special cir- 
cumstances in connection with the bases, to 
carry between the bases referred to in ar- 
ticle I (a) hereof: 

(i) United States Government sponsored 
passengers (and their personal effects) 
traveling at the expense of the Government 
of the United States or on business directly 
connected with the bases or with United 
States personnel at the bases; and 

(ii) Cargo carried at the expense of the 
Government of the United States. 

(b) The exercise of the privileges granted 
in these keads of agreement shall be with- 
ovt prejudice to rights (together with any 
extensions thereof) which may have been 
granted by the Government of the United 
Kingdom (or any of the colonial govern- 
ments concerned) to any United States civil 
air carrier. In view of the special circum- 
stances in the case of the bases, the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom will not grant 
civil air carriers of third countries utilizing 
these bases traffic rights incident to the 
use of these bases beyond the extent that 
such third countries have granted corre- 
sponding rights (though not necessarily on 
the same routes as those operated by the 
air carriers of the third countries con- 
cerned) in thir respective countries to the 
civil air carriers of the United States. 

(c) No other civil air carrier, including 
civil air carriers of the United Kingdom, will 
be granted any greater or different traffic 
rights at the bases than are granted to United 

tates civil air carriers at such bases, pro- 
vided that United States civil air carriers 
shall not, by reason of this provision, be en- 
titled to claim the right to carry cabotage 
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traffic “between any two points in the terri- 
tory (as defined in article 2 of the Conven- 
tion on International Civil Aviation signed 
at Chicago on December 7, 1944) of the 
United Kingdom (except to the limited extent 
provided in paragraph (a) of this article) 
nor shall civil air carriers of the United King- 
dom be precluded from carrying cabotage 
traffic between the bases concerned so long 
as United States civil air carriers are entitled 
to exercise traffic rights at those bases. 

(d) For the purposes of this article, the 
term “civil air carriers of the United King- 
dom” shall be deemed to include those of 
territories under the sovereignty, suzerainty, 
protection, or mandate of the United 
Kingdom. 

(e) Notwithstanding the termination of 
the agreement between the Government of 
the United Kingdom and the Government of 
the United States of America relating to air 
services between their respective territories, 
signed at Bermuda on February 11, 1946, its 
provisions and those of its annex shall con- 
tinue to apply to any traffic rights which 
United States air carriers may thereafter ex- 
ercise at any of the bases referred to in arti- 
cle I of these heads of agreement until such 
time as the contracting parties may other- 
wise agree: Provided, That the Government 
of the United States shall have the right at 
any time after 15 years from the date on 
which the agreement referred to in article XII 
of these heads of agreement becomes effective 
to give notice of its desire that the provi- 
sions of the first-mentioned agreement and 
its annex shall cease to apply, on the date 
specified in the notice but which shall not 
in any case be less than 2 years after re- 
ceipt of such notice, to the traffic rights exer- 
cised by its air carriers at any of the bases 
referred to above pursuant to that agreement. 


ARTICLE IV 


Subject to the provisions of article V here- 
of, civil aircraft of the United Kingdom (in- 
cluding those of territories under the sover- 
eignty, suzerainty, protection, or mandate of 
the United Kingdom) shall be entitled to use 
the bases for nontraffic purposes on terms no 
less favorable than those enjoyed by United 
States civil aircraft. 


ARTICLE V 


(a) The United States military authorities 
will make every reasonable effort to avoid in- 
terruption of civil operations at the bases, 
It is understood, however, that the United 
States military authorities have the right for 
military reasons, on a nondiscriminatory 
basis, to curtail or suspend civil air opera- 
tions, and, from time to time as may be nec- 
essary, to impose restrictions of a temporary 
cr continuing nature on the use of the bases 
by civil aircraft. 

(b) Subject to requirements dictated by 
military reasons, no limitation on the use of 
the bases by civil aircraft will be prescribed, 
except those predicated upon safety or the 
capacity of a field or its facilities, and any 
such limitations will be imposed on a pro- 
portionate nondiscriminatory basis. 

(c) The use of the bases by civil aircraft 
may likewise on a proportionate nondiscrimi- 
natory basis be limited, curtailed, suspended, 
or subjected to such regulation as may be 
necessary for security reasons by the colonial 
government concerned. In such event that 
government will give timely notice to the 
United States military authorities. 


ARTICLE VI 


Subject to the provisions of article VIII (b) 
hereof, administrative and operational con- 
trol of the bases will be exercised by the 
United States military authorities, who may, 
subject to the provisions of article VII hereof, 
delegate the performance of certain services 
to civilian agencies. Such delegation will be 
without prejudice to the right of the United 
States military authorities to resume the 
performance of such services at any time and 
without delay. 





ARTICLE VII 


Airport tower control and approach contro] 
will be operated by or under the direction of 
the United States military authorities. The 
responsibility for area control will be re- 
viewed in the light of the studies and recom- 
mendations of the Route Service Organiza- 
tion Conference of the Provisional Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization, or its 
successor. 

ARTICLE VIII 


(a) Discussions shall be held between the 
two Governments with a view to making ar- 
rangements for the provision of necessary 
facilities, supplies, and services to civil air 
carriers using the bases, and the agreement 
to be concluded pursuant to these heads of 
agreement shall contain provisions defining 
such arrangements and shall not enter into 
force until such arrangements have been 
made. 

(b) At each of the bases where suitable 
land is not conveniently adjacent thereto for 
the provision of necessary civil airport facili- 
ties, supplies, and services, and for the erec- 
tion of buildings for customs, immigration, 
quarantine, and other similar matters of 
colonial or United Kingdom national interest, 
the United States military authorities will, 
if this is possible without conflict with mili- 
tary requirements, designate an appropriate 
area within the boundaries of the base for 
such purposes. Except as otherwise specifi- 
cally provided in these heads of agreement, 
the provision of the above facilities, supplies, 
and services and the conduct of the matters 
mentioned above within the area so desig- 
nated will be under the control and jurisdic- 
tion of the colonial government in the same 
manner and to the same extent as they would 
be if they were provided or conducted in an 
area outside of the leased area, but shall be 
without prejudice to the right of the United 
States military authorities to resume com- 
plete and unrestricted control and use of the 
designated area and its facilities should this 
prove to be necessary for military reasons of 
overriding necessity. The terms and condi- 
tions under which such area will be made 
available will be as approved by the Govern- 
ment of the United States after consultation 
between the two Governments. 

(c) In connection with fire protection, 
sanitation, and other matters affecting the 
military security of the bases, the United 
States military authorities shall have the 
right, in collaboration with or after prior 
notice to the local colonial authorities in the 
territory concerned, to enter upon and to in- 
spect any buildings or other facilities and 
services erected or provided in any area desig- 
nated under paragraph (b) of this article for 
the purpose of satisfying themselves that 
adequate precautionary measures are taken 
in the matters referred to above. If the 
United States military authorities consider 
that the precautionary measures taken are 
not adequate, they shall have the right, in 
consultation with the colonial authorities 
concerned, or, in cases where military reasons 
so require, on their own initiative, to supple- 
ment these measures to the extent consid- 
ered necessary. With respect to terminal and 
other facilities contiguous to the base area, 
the location, type, size, hazards to safe oper- 
ation of aircraft, sanitation, etc., will be sub- 
ject to consultation between the appropriate 
local authorities and, as required, between 
the two Governments for the purpose of safe- 
guarding the military use of the base. 

(d) Civil aircraft using one of the bases 
referred to in article I (a) hereof shall load 
and unload persons, mail, and cargo only 
within the area (which shall be either the 
area referred to in paragraph (b) of this 
article or outside the leased area), desig- 
nated for that purpose by the colonial gov- 
ernment concerned. 


ARTICLE IX 


The scale of fees to be charged for the 
civil use of the bases and for facilities, sup- 
’ 





plies and services to civil aircraft using the 
pases, will be subject to consultation be- 
tween the local United States military 
authorities and the local colonial authori- 
ties and, as required, between the two gov- 
ernments. The terms and conditions of any 
sublease by a colonial government to a civil 
air carrier for terminal and other facilities 
located within the base area and the loca- 
tion, type, size, and other pertinent details 
o* the terminal and other facilities shall be 
subject to the approval of the United States 
military authorities 
ARTICLE X 


Should the Government of the United 
States elect for military reasons to place one 
or more of the bases on a caretaker basis: 

(a) The Government of the United States 
will have no further responsibility for main- 
taining that base in operational condition 
for civil use; provided that timely notice of 
intention to place on a caretaker basis is 
given to the Government of the United 
Kingdom. 

(b) The Government of the United King- 
dom or the colonial government concerned 
will have the right to maintain the base for 
civil use; provided that the Government of 
the United States at any future time within 
the term of the bases agreement and upon 
appropriate notice will have the right to 
resume the maintenance and operational 
control -f the said base. 

(a) Nothing in these heads of agreement 
will be deemed to constitute a limitation or 
an abrogation of (1) any of the rights or 
privileges accorded to the Government of 
the United States by the provisions of the 
bases agreement, or (2) the sovereign rights 
of the colonial governments concerned. 

(b) The two Governments will consult to- 
eether to decide what amendments, if any, 
to the bases agreement will be necessary in 
the light of these heads of agreement. 


ARTICLE XII 


(a) The two Governments will consult to- 
gether and prepare an agreement giving ef- 
fect to the terms herein contained. Such 
agreement will become effective on signature 
on behalf of the respective Governments, 
and shall continue in effect indefinitely but 
either of the Governments may, at any 
time after the agreement has been in effect 
for 15 years, give to the other notice of ter- 
mination and in such event, the agreement 
shall cease to be effective 24 calendar months 
after the date of receipt of such notice. 

(b) The two Governments hereby agree 
that while the agreement continues in effect. 
they will consult together not less than once 
in every five calendar years with a view to 
reviewing the operation of the agreement 
and agreeing upon any modifications that 
may be desired. 

(c) The initialing of this document shall 
not indicate that a contract has been con- 
cluded. This document is the agreed basis 
of, and subject to the preparation of, a 
formal contract. In the preparation of the 
formal contract any outstanding points, 
more particularly the points arising in ar- 
ticles 8 and 11, will be resolved. 

United States: Ad referendum: Subject to 
reservation set out in letter of even date 
from Chairman of United States Delegation 

Chairman of United Kingdom Delegation. 

G. P. B. 
L. S. K. 
G.N. 

United Kingdom: Ad referendum: Subject 
to reservation set out in letter of even date 
‘rom Chairman of United Kingdom Delega- 
tion to Chairman of United States Delega- 


& % & 

W. J. B. 

W. P. H. 
Freruary 11, 1946. 
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Delegation of the United States of America 
FPesrvuary 11, 1946. 
Sir Henry SeEtr, 
K.C.M.G.,K.B.E.,C. B., 
Chairman, United Kingdom 
Delegation. 

My Dear Sm Henry: In initiallfng today 
the heads of agreement with respect to the 
use of the 99-year-leased bases by civil air- 
craft, I wish to confirm by this letter the oral 
reservation which I have heretofore made on 
behalf of the United States. Final approval 
and signature by the United States of the 
agreement to open any of the 9$9-year-leased 
bases to civil aircraft is contingent on reach- 
ing satisfactory agreement with the Govern- 
ments of Newfoundland and Canada regard- 
ing the use by civil aircraft of airfields in 
Newfoundland and Labrador, namely Goose, 
Gander, Harmon, and Argentia. 

I am, my dear Sir Henry, 

Very sincerely yours, 
GerorceE P. BAKER, 
Chairman, United States Delegation. 


Delegation of the United Kingdom 


Bermoupa, February 11, 1946. 
Mr. GrorcE P. BAKER, 
Chairman, United States Delegation, 
Civil Aviation Conference, Bermuda. 
My Dear Mr. Baker: You will recall that 
on February 9 I informed you that the 
United Kingdom Government wished a reser- 
vation to be made at the time of the initial- 
ing of the heads of agreement relating to civil 
use of base airfields, and that they wished ar- 
ticles VIII and IX to be specifically referred 
to in this reservation as both of these articles 
provide for discussions on outstanding 
points. We have since heard from London 
that the amendments whic) we have agreed 
upon in article III of the heads of agreement 
do not entirely resolve the doubts felt in 
London in regard to the commitments al- 
ready entered into by the United Kingdom 
Government granting traffic rights to 
Canadian air services operating through 
Bermuda. I, therefore, take this oppor- 
tunity of letting you know that the United 
Kingdom Government will wish to discuss 
this question with the United States Gov- 
ernment at a later stage. 
Very sincerely yours, 
A. H. SELF. 


REPORT ON THE Bases DISCUSSIONS 


The discussions on the bases were con- 
ducted by a committee under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Garrison Norton (United States) 
and composed as follows: 

United States delegates; John D. Hicker- 
son, John Sherman; advisers: Col. S. E. 
Gates, W. John Kenney, Maj. Gen. L. S. 
Kuter, and Vice Admiral F. P. Sherman; 
consultant, John Leslie. 

United Kingdom delegates: W. J. Bigg, 
N. J. A. Cheetham, L. J. Dunnett, P. G. 
Masefield; advisers, M. E. Bathurst, F. 
Kennedy. 

There is submitted herewith a draft of 
heads of agreement which has been agreed on 
with a view to the preparation and conclu- 
sion of an agreement between the two Gov- 
ernments. 

It is recommended that the bases agree- 
ment of 1941, and particularly articles IV, VI, 
IX, XI, XIII, XIV, XVI, and XVII, be ex- 
amined with a view to determining how far 
they should apply, if at all, in relation to the 
use of the bases for civil purposes. It is the 
intention that United States mail originating 
at United States post offices established in 
the bases under article XVI of the bases 
agreement should be included in the arrange- 
ment mentioned in paragraph (a) of article 
III of these heads of agreement. 

It is also recommended that examination 
be made of the applicability of colonial laws 
and regulations to the commercial transac- 
tions which may be conducted on the bases. 
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CLOSING REMARKS oF MR. Georce P. BAKER, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE DELEGATION OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Your Excellency, Sir Henry, Sir William, 
ladies and gentlemen, 4 weeks ago in my 
opening remarks I stated that the United 
States delegation came here with an earnest 
desire, in the interest of the speedy develop- 
ment of international air transport and the 
continuing good relations between our two 
countries of working out a bilateral air trans- 
port agreement. We believed that if both 
sides approached the subject in the light of 
the over-all economic relations of the two 
nations, of our comradeship throughout the 
past years of war, and the seriousness of the 
world problems now facing us, that we could 
reach a successful result. That success is now 
achieved. We have had from the other side 
of the table the forthright and energetic 
presentation of the British view coupled with 
a willingness to seek ways and means of find- 
ing common ground when these views some- 
times seemed diametrically opposite to ours. 
We have shared long periods of very concen- 
trated effort. We have shared some periods 
of anxious inactivity waiting upon the neces- 
sary review of our best efforts by the Govern- 
ments at home. We have shared the enjoy- 
ment of this beautiful island. I believe that 
the cooperation which has begun here augurs 
well for the future of civil aviation between 
our two nations and we hope for the develop- 
ment of civil aviation throughout the world, 
for what has been worked out here may well 
form the cornerstone on which other nations 
work out their equally difficult air-transport 
problems. 

We have agreed on some very funda- 
mental principles—primarily upon the 
desirability of governmental control of inter- 
national rates; secondly, the desirability of 
freedom from control of frequency of opera- 
tion; and thirdly, on through routes and in 
accordance with general rules, the freedom 
to pick up en route traffic not originating or 
terminating in the country of origin of the 
aircraft involved. All these principles should 
be seen in the light of an overall agreement 
that the aeronautical authorities of the two 
nations should freely consult when either 
party feels that it has a fair grievance under 
the actual practices carried out in operation. 
I believe we have come a long, long way from 
where we started. I cannot end my remarks 
without a word of my deep personal appreci- 
ation, and I wish to express the appreciation 
of the entire United States delegation as 
well, of the privilege of meeting and working 
with Sir Henry Self and Sir William Hildred. 
Without their strong and able personalities 
we should undoubtedly be looking forward to 
long negotiations still ahead or we would 
have left long since with no such agreement 
as we proudly sign our names to this 
evening. 

In addition to the problems involved in 
the drawing up of an air-transport agree- 
ment, we have struggled equally hard with 
the problem of opening up the so-called 
leased bases to civil aviation. I am going to 
ask General Kuter if he will be kind enough 
to say a few words in that regard 





CLOSING REMARKS OF Mas. GEN. L. S. KuTer, 
UNITED STATES ARMY AIR FORCES, ADVISER 
TO THE UNITED STATES DELEGATION 
Your Excellency, Sir Henry, Sir William, 

Mr. Baker, ladies, and gentlemen, results 

of the Bermuda Civil Aviation Conference 


demonstrate conclusively the encourage- 
ment being given by our armed forces to 
global- interests of civil aviation. 

It is agreed that civil aircraft may use 


the United States military air bases in Ber- 
muda and the West Indies which were con- 
structed upon areas leased from the United 
Kingdom Our agreement is contingent 


upon satisfactory arrangements between the 
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United States and Newfoundland and Can- 
ada for similar use of military airfields in 
Labrador and Newfoundland. 

Civil use of these bases will be of sub- 
stantial benefit to international aviation 
and without prejudice to complete military 
control of the bases by the United States. 

Civil use of air bases under the military 
control of one nation located in the terri- 
tory of another involves unprecedented 
jurisdictional and other problems which it 
has not been possible entirely to solve at 
this conference. Some problems which re- 
quire further experience have therefore been 
held for continued study and later agree- 
ment. 

The conference has proved that the spirit 
of cooperation which existed between the 
Allied Nations during the war will continue 
to guide the United States and the United 
Kingdom and other nations in peacetime 
extension of civil aviation throughout the 
world. 


— 


CLOSING REMARKS OF SIR HENRY SELF, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE DELEGATION OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 


Your Excellency, Mr. Baker, General 
Kuter, ladies and gentlemen, on behalf of 
the United Kingdom delegation, I should 
like to express our thanks for the very kind 
words which we have just heard, and to say 
how much we have all enjoyed our associa- 
tion with the United States delegation. 

Both sides, I believe, came here conscious 
of the high importance of reaching an agree- 
ment, and have steered steadily toward that 
goal. During the inevitable ups and downs, 
it has been a source of comfort and hope 
to know that the members of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, the War, Navy, and State 
Department teams, under the able leadership 
of Mr. Baker, were searching along with us 
for common ground, 

Well, we have reached agreement, and I 
hope and believe it to be a good agreement, 
which will stand the test of time. The over- 
riding aim is to encourage the healthy growth 
of civil aviation, and to make reasonably sure 
that it will be neither stunted, as it has been 
in the past, by overshadowing political and 
commercial difficulties, nor be itself a dis- 
turber of international relations. 

It is our belief that the set of principles 
to which both sides have subscribed in the 
final act will secure this great purpose. They 
are the key to the whole matter. With both 
countries adhering to them, the agreement 
contemplates a vast expansion of air services, 
a blueprint of which is to be found in the 
annex to the bilateral agreement, in condi- 
tions which will serve the public interest and 
in which British and American air lines will 
vie in friendly competition. 

As all of you who have been with us 
through: the weeks of this conference will 
know only too well, whatever may have been 
our initial differences, there has never been 
any difference between the United Kingdom 
and the United States delegations as to the 
- ultimate objective which we are both trying 
to reach. We both believe in what is com- 
monly called mass air travel, and I do not 
think I can do better than quote a passage 
from the final act of this conference: 

“That the two Governments desire to foster 
and encourage the widest possible distribu- 
tion of the benefits of air travel for the gen- 
eral good of mankind at the cheapest rates 
consistent with sound economic principles; 
and to stimulate international air travel as a 
means of promoting friendly understanding 
and good will among peoples and insuring as 
Well the many indirect benefits of this new 
form of transportation to the common wel- 
fare of both countries.” 

We have also reaffirmed our adherence to 
the principles and purposes set out in the 
preamble to the Convention on International 
Civil Aviation signed at Chicago in December 
1944, It was there recognized that the fu- 


ture development of international civil avi- 
ation, if properly developed, can greatly help 
to create and preserve friendship and un- 
derstanding among the nations and peoples 
of the world. It was also there stated that 
in the ordering of international civil avia- 
tion one of the main objectives should be to 
avoid friction and to promote that coopera- 
tion between nations and peoples upon which 
the peace of the world depends. 

In stressing the significance of the pres- 
ent agreement as clearing outstanding prob- 
lems between our two countries, I am not 
suggesting that from now on there will never 
be any differences of opinion between us in 
the field of civil aviation. We know that in 
a sphere of activity so new and so dynamic 
as air transport points of difficulty are bound 
to arise, and I personally regard it as one of 
the major achievements of this conference 
that we are both wholeheartedly agreed on 
the continuing need for regular and close 
consultation between our respective aero- 
nautical authorities and have provided for 
it. We have invited the Civil Aeronautics 
Board of the United States to post a repre- 
sentative in London who will work continu- 
ously with our Ministry of Civil Aviation, 
and in return the United States delegation 
have invited us to post a representative of 
our Ministry in Washington, in order to work 
daily upon the Civil Aeronautics Board. This 
machinery for consultation will insure that 
any points of difference that may arise will 
be handled quickly. Nothing is more con- 
ducive to the creation of difficulties than mis- 
understanding, which often arises merely 
through lack of knowledge of what the other 
side is in fact doing, thinking, or planning. 
Under the machinery which we have here 
agreed to set up we shall be constantly inter- 
changing information as to what our plans 
and purposes are. I am confident that in 
this atmosphere of frankness, mutual under- 
standing will also flourish. 

I am not suggesting that what we have 
done here is ideal or immutable, but we do 
claim that the principles set out in the final 
act are, on th: situation so far as it can be 
foreseen, constructive and practical. They 
have been agreed, following the most frank 
discussions in what is probably the most 
representative gathering of aeronautical ex- 
perts from our two countries that has ever 
taken place. 

Air transport is by its very nature an in- 
ternational business. What we have done 
here will inevitably be studied with keen in- 
terest by all those wherever they are who are 
interested in this great business. If, as I 
believe, we have done our work well, what 
we have done will no doubt be woven into 
the broad international tapestry. Realizing 
this we have provided, as you will have 
noticed, not only for our respective operators 
to work as far as possible, in and through 
the machinery of the International Air 
Transport Association, but also on the gov- 
ernmental level for our two Governments to 
refer for advice and guidance to the Pro- 
visional International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization, which under the distinguished 
chairmanship of Dr. Warner has already made 
so auspicious a start. I should like to make 
it clear that throughout our discussions we 
have been careful to do nothing that will in 
any way prejudice the role and importance 
of that organization. 

I cannot end these remarks without say- 
ing how great a privilege it has been for me 
personally and for the other members of the 
United Kingdom delegation to take part in 
the conversations and how honored we have 
been- that the United States of America 
should have sent to Bermuda so large and 
so distinguished a delegation. The friend- 
ships that have been established or renewed 
here provide the happiest of augurs for the 
future. Equally, we look forward to wel- 
coming American aircraft and crews and 
American passengers on our airfields, and to 
British aircraft and crews and British people 
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becoming constant users of American air. 
fields. 

There is one category of airfield where the 
British and Americans will be joint hosts, 
namely the airfields in the areas leased to 
the United States for military purposes. I am 
particularly glad that during our stay here 
firm foundations have been laid for an agree- 
ment which will reconcile both the require- 
ments of the British colonies concerned and 
also those of the United States naval and 
military authorities. It is believed, I think 
by both sides, that the opening of these air- 
fields for civil use will assist the development 
of air services both to and in the territories 
concerned. 

Bermuda is one of those territories and 
her soft airs have been most sympathetic to 
our labors. Her sky has at times wept, but 
always smiled through its tears. Bermuda's 
loveliness and hospitality have been, as His 
Excellency said they would when we first 
came here, kindly influences, infusing a spirit 
of concord among us. We are deeply appre- 
ciative and grateful. 

Finally, I hope that Mr. Baker wiil allow 
me to say that it is in very large measure due 
to his unfailing courtesy, to his profound 
knowledge of all aspects of transportation 
and to his dispassionate and reasonable ap- 
proach to all problems that such progress 
has been made here. We regard it as a great 
honor to have been associated with him and 
his colleagues in these discussions over these 
past weeks. 





Truman Finally Admits Republican 
Doctrine Is Best 





REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1946 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, tucked 
away in the President’s statement on 
wage-price policy of February 14 is this 
sentence: 


It is imperative that production in great 
volume be a-complished. 


Mr. Speaker; I should like to ask the 
questions, “Can we depend on this? Is 
this to be whe policy of the administra- 
tion from this time forth?” I wonder. 

This is the first time any responsible 
Democratic leader has admitted that 
production and more production is the 
primary solution to our present domestic 
difficulties, not alone in the wage-price 
crisis into which New Deal bungling has 
plunged us, but also to overcome food 
shortages which the President has also 
finally admitted exist. It is a complete 
reversal of the New Deal philosophy of 
scarcity which has been so strongly advo- 
cated by New Deal advisers. Will the 
President dare tc adhere to this new 
policy. 

It is gratifying to know, Mr. Speaker, 
that the administration is gradually 
coming to the Republican doctrine of 
plenty. The Republican Congressional 
Food Study Committee, of which I am 
chairman, has consistently advocated 
that production in tremendously in- 
creased quantities was a necessary solu- 
tion to most of our domestic economic 
ills. As long ago as July 8, 1943, I em- 
phasized this matter in the House of 








Representatives, and have repeatedly re- 
asserted that only by a doctrine of in- 
creased production could we win the 
ficht against scarcity and inflation. Let 
me quote from my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSTONAL RecorpD of July 8, 1943. At 
that time I said: 

Although the early- policies of the New 
Deal administration, which advocated that 
surpluses of foods were dangerous and that 
-carcity of foods was desirable, had been very 
disastrous, yet the great productivity of our 
country would have been sufficient to have 
overcome this disaster if those in charge of 
food affairs had been frank and courageous 
enough to admit their mistakes. * * * 
Apparently it never occurred to them that 
no one ever went hungry on a surplus. They 
should recognize the fact that production 
must come first. Instead of building on a 
solid foundation they have proceeded to 
build as one who would build the second 
story of his house before he laid the founda- 
tion or built the first story. Instead of start- 
ing at the beginning with the producer and 
proceeding from production to processing 
and distribution they thoroughly disorgan- 
ized the whole food situation. The only 
way to solve this food problem now is to 
increase the production of all kinds of basic 
food commodities to the maximum. 


Let us hope that the administration, 
recognizing its failure to solve our prob- 
lems by following the nebulous doctrines 
of Wallace, Rosenman, and Hopkins, will 
take hold of and use the good old Re- 
publican doctrine of plenty. 





Ingratitude to Veterans 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1946 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
completely exasperated and digusted 
with the treatment which has been ac- 
corded the returning veterans of this 
country, and I demand that the depart- 
ments of the Government charged with 
the administration of the disposal] of sur- 
plus war material and the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration either be made to 
carry out the terms of the legislation 
passed by the Congress in furnishing our 
veterans with the benefits which have 
been provided for them, or that they 
either resign or be removed from their 
positions from the top to the bottom. 
Mr. Speaker, in my district and State, 
and all over the country, veterans seek- 
ing to purchase surplus war materials 
have been given the run-around to such 
an extent that they have been unable 
to purchase even automobiles, much less 
other surplus material upon which they 
have a priority under the terms of 
legislation passed by this Congress. 

It is a crying shame and a disgrace to 
this great Nation that men who have 
foucht for their country are unable to 
obtain a place to live for themselves and 
their families, and in my district, State, 
and all over the Nation, those who desire 
to take advantage of the educational 
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provisions of the GI bill are unable to 
enter the colleges and universities be- 
cause there is inadequate housing facili- 
ties there, and little can be secured from 
the agencies of the Government charged 
with the responsibility of furnishing the 
same, notwithstanding there is scattered 
all over this country and other places, all 
of the housing necessary to take care of 
these deserving veterans. If this situa- 
tion is not corrected immediately, it is 
my purpose to introduce legislation for 
an immediate investigation of this situa- 
tion, 





The Housing Situation 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1946 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, it seems that many are doing 
quite a lot of talking about the housing 
situation as far as the veterans are con- 
cerned. It seems that 5,000,000 rural 
people went to the cities during the war, 
and if these 5,000,000 people will go back 
to where they came from, we would not 
have so much of a housing problem for 
veterans. I also call your attention to an 
open letter to the Congress in yester- 
day’s Washington papers by Mrs. Evalyn 
Walsh McLean in which she suggests that 
the Congress take a little action in this 
matter instead of so much conversation. 

Also, there is an article in the Times- 
Herald by Lt. Comdr. Tyrrell Krum on 
the same subject. This housing busi- 
ness, aS serious as it is, can be met. I 
think that the first step to meet it would 
be to give a chance to the people that 
want to get out in the rural areas to move 
into houses in rural areas. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unaniinous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude this open letter to Congress and 
also the article by Lt. Comdr. Tyrrell 
Krum. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

The documents referred to are, as 
follows: 

FEBRUARY 15, 1946. 
The Congress of the United States. 

GENTLEMEN: I respectfully bring to your 
attention the following situation regarding 
our veterans: 

When the war was on our boys had priority 
over everything. They had priority on trains, 
on ships, and on planes, anything to get them 
quickly to the battle front where they could 
kill and be killed. Now that they have won 
the war they have apparently no priority on 
anything. Many of them with missings arms, 
legs, and eyes, and the rest who have come 
through physically safe but mentally broken 
can now take a back seat. 

Big business steps in—the selfish interests 
and the leeches who will suck the last penny 
out of the great victory our veterans have 
given us. Why is this allowed to happen in 


our country? Why can’t our veterans have a 
chance to buy safe and solid homes, which are 
already built? Why must our Government- 
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owned houses like McLean Gardens, Naylor 
Gardens, and others, be denied our war vet- 
erans when they were bought by the Gov- 
ernment, and run by the Government, and 
should be sold by the Government to the 
veterans who saved our democracy? Why 
are things made so hard for our boys who a 
year ago were heroes, who a year ago could 
have had anything we could give them if 
only they would win the war? Why now must 
these same lads live in wretched cheap little 
houses (if they can find one) when the Gov- 
ernment has houses already built that should 
be made available to them? 

Vhy is the great pool of real-estate inter- 
ests who are able to bid on these houses just 
to make money allowed to carry their plans 
through? I’ll tell you why. Our veterans are 
being double-crossed. Our great heroes of a 
year ago can’t now even have the right to bid 
on the housing plan and pay for it with their 
own money. They say it is too big for them 
to handle. Why? We can give billions to 
Europe but we can’t, apparently, take a 
chance on a few millions to back our boys. 
We could so easily give them a 20-year lease 
on the different Government-owned houses 
throughout the United States, and if they 
can’t make good in that time our Govern- 
ment won't go broke. 

Let’s start right here in the capital of the 
world to let veterans buy these decent, well- 
built, available houses, and this should be 
carried out all through the great cities of 
this country. If there is no law now to give 
our veterans the rigrt to have the first bid on 
these Government projects why shouldn't 
the Congress of the United States manage 
to take a few hours off a day and see that 
our veterans get their Just due? 

It will be 2 years before new homes can be 
built. Meanwhile, what happens to our vet- 
erans? Our boys, who saved democracy for 
us, who gave everything they had when they 
were called upon, should now be the first to 
be considered, to be protected, and to have 
the best that our Government can give, with- 
out red-tape delays or any of the other foolish 
wicked obstructions which are put up in 
argument against a peaceful and happy life 
for them all. 

Respectfully, 
EVALYN WalsH MCLEAN. 

(P. S—I have absolutely no financial in- 
terest whatever in McLean Gardens or any 
other housing project under consideration.) 

VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 
(By Lt. Comdr. Tyrrell Krum, USNR (retired), 
Times-Herald veterans editor) 


Somewhere in today’s edition of the Times- 
Herald, as well as other Washington news- 
papers, will be found a full-page paid ad- 
vertisement containing an open letter ad- 


dressed to the Congress of the United Statcs 
over the personal signature of Mrs. Evalyn 
Walsh McLean. 

Every one of you should digest its contents 
carefully and thoroughly. 

And I hope and trust that my charming 
coworker, Mrs. Helen Essary, whose “Ds 
Washington” is over to the right and the 
other writing ladies who deal with the distaff 
side of Washington life will not consider me 
infringing on their territory when I include 
Mrs. McLean in our discussion of veterans’ 
affairs. 

Because, unbeknown to most of you, Mrs. 
McLean occupies a place all her own in the 
hearts of our war veterans, particularly those 
maimed and crippled fighting men now edg- 
ing their way back to health in our Army, 
Navy, and veterans’ hospitals of the Wash- 
ington area. 

Mrs. McLean has long dominated th 
cial life of the Nation’s Capital. For years 
on end her parties and receptions at 
ship, the McLean mansion at Wisconsin and 
R Streets, have been the focal ; 
more fastidious folk of the city who founc 
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themselves fortunate enough to receive a bid 
from the city’s topflight social leader. 

Today all this, to a large degree, has been 
changed. Instead of the glittering jewel- 
bedecked social matrons and the high-rank- 
ing military and naval figures dominating 
the McLean drawing rooms and spacious gar- 
den of Friendship we find the drab GI uni- 
forms and Navy blue of ordinary ex-fighting 
men. 

Without fanfare or public notice, Mrs. Mc- 
Lean has been giving of her boundless energy 
and unlimited wealth and has practically 
turned over her palatial mansion each Satur- 
day night in an effort to bring a bit of sun- 
shine and enjoyment to hundreds of wounded 
and disabled ex-servicemen. 

They come in wheel chairs and on canes 
and crutches from Walter Reéd, Forest Glen, 
and Naval Hospital. Who they were or their 
station in life makes no difference. Their 
uniform is their passport into the drawing 
rooms and the terraced gardens of Friend- 
ship to enjoy her food, gulp her beer (strong 
drinks are taboo), and hold plain old-time 
“pull sessions” among themselves. 

But the parties at Friendship are only a 
small part of what Mrs. McLean is doing on 
behalf of wounded war veterans. She is a 
regular visitor at the hospitals, taking the 
men in the wards presents, helping them to 
write letters home, talking and visiting with 
them, and counseling with them on their 
problems of the future. 

In a number of cases she has personally 
provided disabled veterans, whose disabilities 
defied ordinary medical attention, with the 
best doctors in the profession. On more 
than one occasion she has had discharged 
disabled servicemen operated on in private 
institutions at her own expense by experts 
high in the medical blue book. 

And out of her countless associations with 
ex-fighting men at the hospitals and at her 
home, Mrs. McLean has seen the dawning of 
the ugly fact that our war veterans are in 
the biggest run-around in settling back to 
civilian life any returning soldiers have ever 
been given. 

And Mrs. McLean has seen veterans get 
the “round-around” on one very memorial 
occasion in the past. That was the time of 
the “bonus march” on Washington in the 
early thirties. At that time hundreds of 
veterans were encamped on the Anacostia 
Flats, living in shacks and misery while at- 
tempting to prevail upon Congress to give 
them the unpaid portion of the bonus the 
men on Capitol Hill promised after the last 
war. 

For weeks the “bonus marchers” were 
forced to stand by awaiting congressional 
action. But Mrs. McLean didn’t hesitate. 
She personally rallied her household ser- 
vants, valets, and maids together and took 
down to the veterans of the First Great War 
cars loaded with food and supplies that ac- 
tually kept them alive during those hectic 
days. 

Mrs. McLean sees that same situation 
emerging from this war unless Government 
stops binding veterans down in endless red 
tape and delay. And she is determined to 
fight it before it reaches the critical stage 
it did in 1932. 

The refusal of the national housing au- 
thorities to permit a group of American 
Veterans of World War II (Amvets) to pur- 
chase McLean Gardens, which has been de- 
clared surplus and thrown on the open mar- 
ket for sale by the Government, is the spark 
that has made her fighting mad. Hence the 
letter to which we referred. 

And, it is my opinion that if veterans are 
still to be held back by housing bureaucrats 
from rights to decent homes in which to 
live in peace she’s liable to hock her million- 
dollar Hope diamond, if necessary, to give 
them an assist. 
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Emergency-Housing Program 





REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAY LeFEVRE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1946 


Mr. LEFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, as a 
Member of Congress, interested in the 
retail lumber business myself, I want to 
take this opportunity to thank my two 
colleagues, Mr. JENSEN and Mr. Mc- 
Grecor, for their remarks before the 
Members of the House last week. Both 
of these gentlemen are practical men, 
have had personal experience in home 
building, and, therefore, I recommend 
that everyone, who was not present at 
the time their speeches were delivered, 
read them. 

Mr. Wilson Wyatt, the National Hous- 
ing Administrator, has announced his 
emergency program, a goal of 2,700,000 
homes in the next 22 months; subsidy 
proposals for building materials; an in- 
crease in building labor to 1,500,000 or 
three times the present number; and an 
increase in production facilities for 
building materials, approximately eight 
times the present capacity. Roughly, 
1,200,000 homes must be started in 1946. 
Seven hundred thousand will be conven- 
tional homes, houses built in the custom- 
ary way on site; 250,000 permanent pre- 
fabricated homes, and 250,000 temporary 
homes. For 1947, 1,500,000 homes must 
be started; 900,000 conventional homes 
and 600,000 permanent prefabricated. 
It is hoped there will be no need for any 
temporary units the second year of the 
program. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a tremendous prob- 
lem but the country has tackled other 
huge problems and has been successful. 
In days gone by the building industry, 
which is the second largest industry in 
our Nation, has handled this housing 
situation better than in any other na- 
tion in the world. They have accom- 
plished this without the red tape that 
I fear will interrupt and stall the indus- 
try by improper legislation at this time. 

Veterans’ housing needs are serious, 
but I believe the great bulk of the pres- 
ent needs can be met by proven and 
available methods if that one great bot- 
tleneck of all our troubles, the obtaining 
of building materials, is broken. Over 6 
months has passed since VJ-day and the 
Office of Price Administration, to my 
knowledge, has not yet made any realistic 
approach toward channeling house- 
building lumber to the trade. Let us 
hope that a bill will be brought in that 
will so outline the duties of OPA that 
production will be accomplished. If 
prices have to be increased, set up a rule 
governing the increase to get production, 
and let that increase be passed along to 
the ultimate consumer in dollars, so he 
knows what he is facing, and so do away 
with the ridiculous black market pro- 
ceedings we hear about so frequently. 
The black market is killing off the legiti- 
mate distributor and the public is being 
gypped no end. 





A great part of the new housing pro- 
gram involves prefabricated houses. [I 
am not so sure this type of housing is the 
answer. From my own experience the 
old type of the so-called canned house 
was not too satisfactory. Prices, as an- 
nounced by Mr. Wyatt for prefabricated 
houses, sound pretty high for the aver- 
age veteran by the time land cost and 
necessary utilities are added. A man’s 
home is his castle. He wants something 
distinctively his own and unless the vet- 
eran can get his money’s worth, I am 
opposed to this type of investment. Of 
course, it is possible the new prefabri- 
cated home is a great improvement over 
the old type. This may be the answer 
after all, but we must not forget that 
large group of men in every community 
throughout our land, who depend on the 
construction industry for their living. 
This group includes bricklayers, carpen- 
ters, painters, electricians, plumbers, 
both skilled and unskilled labor, along 
with the many classes of building supply 
dealers, rearing to go, as soon as mate- 
rials are available. Due to the very in- 
fluential backing of some of these pre- 
fabricated house manufacturers, I great- 
ly fear a large portion of building ma- 
terials that rightfully should go to the 
legitimate dealers, will be siphoned off to 
these new Government-encouraged pre- 
fabricating outfits. This type of Govern- 
ment subsidized artificial stimulation, to 
a large degree, is in an experimental 
Stage and is bound to be wasteful and 
drain off both critical materials and la- 
bor unless very carefully supervised and 
regulated. 

I agree with Mr. Wyatt that a program 
of this magnitude will require the best 
efforts of the entire building industry. 
Therefore, conventional building should 
receive every possible priority so nothing 
will retard those available skilled build- 
ing mechanics, waiting to surge ahead. 

Local loaning institutions, working 
with the Government on insured mort- 
gages, having proven very satisfactory, 
and the mortgagor was pleased, having 
the advantage of local builders’ and local 
bankers’ advice. This should be con- 
tinued. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot close this article 
without bringing to the attention of the 
House this question of export lumber. 
In taking this question up with Mr. 
Bowles, he considered the volume in- 
volved as being trivial, only approxi- 
mately 144 percent of production. I un- 
derstand the Civilian Production Admin- 
istration is contemplating exporting 
1,000,000,000 feet of lumber in 1946. In 
addition to this, we plan to ship to for- 
eign lands thousands of doors, trim, 
brick, bathroom fixtures, and so forth. 
The lack of these items are what is mak- 
ing the bottleneck in our domestic build- 
ing program today. Mr. Speaker, what 
should we do about this? I believe Mr. 
Wyatt, by his own authority, can stop 
this; or, is it better to place an embargo 
by law on these foreign shipments until 
our domestic demand is somewhere in 
balance with the supply? We cannot 
place the blame for this condition on the 
producer. The producer gets a much 





better price for export material and, 
therefore, OPA is again unrealistic. 

I hope that the rumor, that Mr. Peter 
Stone in the Lumber Division of OPA is 
resigning, is untrue. He has tried his 
best to promote workable features and 
is a practical lumberman. Many times 
his advice has been overruled. If Mr. 
Stone is leaving, I hope his successor will 
be as practical and try to discourage 
some of the theoretical theories that 
have been tried. 

The builders in our country must pro- 
vide the great bulk of our housing. Give 
these men the tools: free them from the 
shackles of unworkable red tape sur- 
rounding Government restrictions and 
they will produce the greatest assistance 
in this housing emergency. 





Mental Demobilization—Revamp 
Congress? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1946 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, unanimous 
consent for me so to do having been 
given, I am pleased to include in my re- 
marks two significant editorials. Both 
of them appear in the Long Beach Pa- 
cific News printed and distributed at my 
home city of Long Beach, Calif. The edi- 
tor of this paper journeyed to San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., at her own expense, to there 
attend the sessions of the United Nations 
Organization. I include the two edito- 
rials as follows, Mental Demobilization, 
dated Thursday, January 3 1946, and 
Revamp Congress? dated Thursday, 
January 10, 1946: 


{From the Long Beach (Calif.) Pacific News 
of January 3, 1946] 


MENTAL DEMOBILIZATION 


Reports from Washington indicate that 
some Congressmen hesitated to go home for 
the holidays because they didn’t want to 
face the complaints that demobilization is 
not being carried out fast enough, even 
though more than a million men a month are 
returning to civilian life. 

This intense desire to get fathers, brothers, 
and sons back home again is quite under- 
standable, yet it has a deeper significance 
than mere emotion. It reveals the swift 
mental demobilization that is going on in 
America today. We want to forget war. It’s 
hard to blame people for feeling this way, 
but the attitude is nevertheless dangerous. 
Why? Well, this war has caused political, 
economic, and social dislocations throughout 
the world, especially in conquered countries, 
which must be corrected. 

If we are too anxious to forget the war, we 
are not likely to be in a frame of mind that 
will spur us to stay with these problems un- 
til some real progress is made toward their 
solution. Working them out may take years, 
but unless they are solved they remain as 
possible causes of a future war. 

We must remember that peace does not 
come automatically when the guns cease fir- 
ing. If we are to have real peace instead of 
a cessation of hostilities then the political, 
economic, and social maladjustments created 


. 
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by the war must be licked just as effectively 
as the enemy armies. Until this is done, we 
should resist mental demobilization. 


[From the Long Beach (Calif.) Pacific News 
of January 10, 1946] 


REVAMP CONGRESS? 


Congress hasn't overhauled its legislative 
machinery since 1893. And things have 
changed quite a bit since then. The boys on 
Capitol Hill are trying to do business in this 
dizzy, dynamic age with their old horse-and- 
buggy methods. 

One of the biggest faults among the many 
in the congressional procedure is that Con- 
gressmen have too many things to do—at 
the same time. For instance, a Senator may 
be a member of three or four important com- 
mittees. It is not unusual for two of these 
committees to meet simultaneously. During 
that hour an important debate may be tak- 
ing place in the Senate. As a result, he must 
either divide his time among the three meet- 
ings and not be fully informed on what is 
going on in any of them, or else he must stick 
to one and ignore the others. Neither ar- 
rangement is desirable. 

Another, and more glaring weakness in 
Congress, is the seniority system which 
awards membership on the most important 
committees and assigns the chairmanship of 
committees solely on the basis of length of 
service. 

Under this method the elderly Congress- 
men from the Southern States who are re- 
turned to office time after time hold the key 
positions. Some of these men are competent 
and progressive, but some of them are not. 

A system of rotation would give younger 
and sometimes abler Members an opportunity 
to serve in important posts, and it would do 
much to rejuvenate many of the “creaking” 
committees. 

Congress alone can make changes in its 
legislative machinery. But in view of the 
antiquity of that machinery we think the 
question should be put to the lawmakers: 
How about a thorough streamlining joh— 
now? 





Lincoln and New Slaves 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 15, 1946 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I am includ- 
ing an editorial from the Topeka Daily 
Capital, issue of February 12, 1946. 

This excellent editorial is very timely 
and I recommend its reading to other 
Members of Congress. The trend of gov- 
ernment during the past decade has been 
toward a greater centralization in Wash- 
ington. This trend of over-all control of 
our governmental and private affairs 
from the central seat of government is 
dangerous and must be stopped. After 
all, the Government cannot support the 
people—the people must support the 
Government. Democracy springs from 
the people and is strong only as the indi- 
vidual citizen directs and controls the 
affairs of the Nation. 

LINCOLN AND NEW SLAVES 

“Property is the fruit of labor; property 
is desirable; is a positive good in the world. 
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That some should be rich shows that others 
may become rich. * * * Let not him who 
is houseless pull down the house of another, 
but let him work diligently and build for 
himself, thus by example assuming that his 
own should be safe from violence when 
built.” 

Lincoln said that. 

Other Americans have said it, in a variety 
of ways, since this Republic was born. But 
there are those who would have the Nation 
believe that Lincoln was wrong, that prop- 
erty is an evil, and that the very possession 
of property in itself is a mark of dishonor. 

There are those who foster a philosophy 
which encourages minorities to “pull down 
the house of another” so that they may share 
in the earnings of others. 

There are those who preach the defeatist 
sermons of planned economy, and hold that 
our way of life and government has failed, 
and that we must substitute socialism for 
democracy. 

They sneer at the virtues which have 
meant most in our national life; they declare 
that our Constitution is outmoded; they in- 
sist that government “of the people,” for 
which Lincoln stood, is ineffective, and that 
we must follow the dictates of those who 


.would make America over. 


For a time, the advocates of centralized 
authority enlisted converts by holding forth 
promises to divide the wealth. They made 
war against “big business,” and they told the 
people that every man was entitled to his 
share. These arguments were advancec in a 
receptive atmosphere, for big business in too 
Many instances had overstepped its bounds, 
and it was necessary for the people—acting 
through their government—to impose curbs 
on greed and those evils which acted against 
the public welfare. ; 

As long as the Government was levying 
high taxes against great corporations, and 
in that sense dividing up the wealth, the 
people believed they were on the path of 
true democracy. They believed the greatest 
good was being achieved for the greatest 
number. 

But, step by step, Governmental dictation 
progressed from the big corporations down 
through the smaller ones, into every business 
and industry, and finally into the affairs of 
every citizen. 

Today, the man who is industrious and 
honest and enterprising finds that he is 
saddied vith the burdens of the man who 
is lazy and without a will to shift for him- 
self. And there js little inducement to “work 
diligently and build for himself, thus by 
example assuring that his own should be 
safe from violence when built.” 

The citizen who acquires a modest amount 
of property, a few hundred dollars in the 
bank or a little grocery store, is subject to 
having a part of that property taken from 
him. 

It is taken in a multitude of ways. 
dissipated by high taxes. Its value deterio- 
rates through inflation. Its worst enemy is 
government—the Government which should 
be of, by, and for the people. 

When it is stated that Government is doing 
this or doing that to carry us through some 
emergency, the facts of the matter are that 
the Government, in most instances, is 
placing penalties «pon success for the bene- 
fit of the unsuccessful. It is discouraging 
thrift and initiative; it is encouraging idle- 
ness of the worst sori—the idleness of the 
mind which permits a man to feel that, if 
he fails to meke his own way, others will do 
it for him. 

When the people of any nation surrender 
their independence and allow a paternal 
government to direct their affairs with too 
much latitude, that government turns to dic- 
tatorship. When his heppens, the people 
lose their freedom and become slaves 

Emancipation in Lincoln’s time was 
achieved through bloodshed. 


It is 
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But a type of slavery is returning to the 
United States in a bloodless revolution, and 
those who accept dependence upon govern- 
ment and become subservient to govern- 
mental dictates are wearing chains of their 
own forging. 

Every time Washington announces a sub- 
sidy, whether it is for the purpose of helping 
build needed houses, or whether it is for the 
promotion of an unworthy enterprise, we 
are that much nearer the slavery of socialism, 

Today’s medicine may be tomorrow's 
poison. 

On this birthday anniversary of Lincoln, as 
on all other significant landmarks in his- 
tory, it is desirable to appraise the future 
on the basis of all which has gone before. 
Any thoughtful consideration of our cur- 
rent problems, and those which are just over 
the horizon, will develop the conclusion that, 
while Lincoln might not have been a great 
figure if he had lived in a later generation, 
his principles were identified with no single 
era. 

As in his time, we need a Government rep- 
resentative of all the people, and under the 
command of the people—not a Government 
representing the interests of powerful mi- 
norities, and functioning under pressure of 
their political threats. 

We need a way of living which calls for 
the best in every man and woman; not one 
which places a premium upon weakness and 
improvidence. 

With the excuse that it was attacking 
“big business” on behalf of the people, our 
Government has itself become the biggest 
_business in the world. Now, more than any- 
thing else, the people need protection from 
what they have created. The Government 
won through courage and self-sacrifice can 
be rescued only through a willingness on 
the part of ali the people to look to them- 
selves rather than to Washington for the so- 
lution of their problems. 





Discrimination Against War Veterans 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BERKELEY L. BUNKER 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1946 


Mr. BUNKER. Mr. Speaker, my at- 
tention as well as that of many of my 
colleagues with whom I have talked in 
recent days has been called repeatedly 
to the flagrant and widespread discrim- 
ination against war veterans in the dis- 
posal of Government surplus property. 

Certainly no class of persons is more 
deserving than these men and women 
who served our Nation well. Except for 
their sacrifices and their comrades’ it 
would have passed into enemy hands. 

I am therefore introducing a resolu- 
tion calling for appointment by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of a seven-member committee to inquire 
into the extent and reasons for discrim- 
ination against veterans at distribution 
points. Most of the Government prop- 
erty that has or will become surplus was 
intended to be placed in the hands of 
the now returning soldier when he was 
on the firing line—for his use, with his 
life if necessary—to win the war. 

We did not begrudge it to him then, 
whether it went directly to him or the 
civilian war worker to implement the 
manufacture and disposition of arms, 


He demonstrated his ability to use it ef- 
ficiently and effectively in war. In peace 
he is entitled to use it likewise—no longer 
to defend, but now to advance our econ- 
nomy. 

The other measure I am introducing 
today would give veterans preference, 
second only to the agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government, in the purchase of sur- 
plus property for their own use or use in 
their business or profession or on their 
farms. 

These returning veterans are facing 
serious problems of rehabilitation and we 
have a moral obligation to discharge to 
them. They deserve every consideration 
consistent with justice and it is our duty 
to assist them in reestablishing them- 
selves as honorable, self-reliant citizens 
desire to do. 

I have no quarrel with the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, which recently 
inherited the full responsibility for dis- 
posing of surplus property. In my judg- 
ment, this consolidation will in itself, go 
far toward simplifying the procedure 
necessary for acquiring such property. It 
is the bungling at Pacific coast distribu- 
tion centers that I am interested in cor- 
recting. 





Col. Edward J. Kelly 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1946 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
the permission granted me, I include as 
part of my remarks the speech made by 
Hon. William E. Leahy, a well-known 
member of the Washington bar, in refer- 
ence to the service of Col. Edward J. 
Kelly, who recently retired as head of the 
Metropolitan Police force of the District 
of Columbia. It follows: 


The career of Col. Edward J. Kelly, in the 
Metropolitan Police force of the District of 
Columbia, is a record of exceptional perform- 
ance and a target of, remarkable action for 
any rookie and member of the ranks, to shoot 
at in emulation and to strive to equal. It is 
a monument of honest achievement, more 
enduring. than any words one might use to 
adorn it and more suitable, just as it stands, 
than any some sculptor of speech might 
chisel in his vain attempt to surpass it. It 
represents the consummation of Colonel 
Kelly’s ambition and it was wrought of his 
sinews and his strength. It is a gratifying 
development from the sweat of his brow as 
he labored long in the vineyard of public 
service. This testimonial to his commend- 
able accomplishment but attests the constant 
resolution with which he always pointed the 
direction of his life; and it is the coveted 
recognition by his fellow citizens, publicly 
expressed, that, in the progress of his toil 
to the peak toward which he set his path, 
he climbed always up and then still up, with 
no grade too steep nor way too rough to 
stay him in the grim but laudable purpose 
in which he had molded his determination. 
For every patrolman on hjs beat this ac- 
knowledgment of the conspicuous service of 
Colonel Kelly constitutes a persuasive and 
encouraging assurance that he, too, may find 
at the end of the highway he travels the 
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same opportunity for advancement and dis. 
tinction, so long as he keeps his feet squarely 
on the pavement of hard work and strictly 
between the curb lines of loyalty and duty. 

It was just as impossible for Colonel Kelly 
not to become a policeman as it was for 
almost any Celt of his day not to wish to be 
one. He was a cop by nature. He was born 
to be one. He had every characteristic ang 
trait a good policeman ought to have. First 
he was a good Irishman; and then his father 
was a cop before him and a good one, too, 
The Kellys breathed the atmosphere of the 
cop. In fact in the Smithsonian Institution 
today should still be seen the baton con- 
tributed to that institution by Colonel Kelly's 
father, as a relic of those which were once part 
of the equipment of the old Auxiliary Guard 
of Washington, with its peculiar spearshaped 
copper head, which members of the guard 
were accustomed to use to open shutters of 
houses in cases of fire or entry. Colonel 
Kelly’s father joined up with the Metropoli- 
tan Police when it was first reorganized from 
the Auxiliary Guard. He had not long before 
been discharged from Captain Nally’s com- 
pany of the Metropolitan Rifles in which he 
had enlisted when President Lincoln issued 
his first call for volunteers. The blood of 
Lieut. John F. Kelly coursed too Lot for work 
as an apprentice in the brick-laying trade; 
and, on September 11, 1861, he laid a founda- 
tion for his son by becoming a member in the 
new police force just formed. He was a loyal 
able police officer, faithful in the discharge of 
his duties, trustworthy and careful. He won 
and kept the confidence of his superiors; for 
we read of him, as the General Inspector of 
the District, in General Orders of March 23, 
1867. And no more apt tribute could have 
been paid to his leadership, his capacity for 
good administration and the maintenance of 
law and discipline within the area of his 
jurisdiction than we find in his affectionate 
title conferred upon him by the people of the 
old Sixth Precinct where he commanded and 
which included Swamp Poodle within its 
limits. That spot of song and story, dear to 
so many, who, in recollection, know, that, out 
of its loins, issued some of the stanchest and 
the sturdiest of our citizenry. But Swamp 
Poodle was then the Poodle; and Lieut. John 
F. Kelly was known as and called “King of 
the Poodle.” 

With such a paternal propulsive force 
behind him, the introduction of Colonel 
Kelly as a private in the Metropolitan Police 
force—on October 3, 1906—was simply the 
burgeoning of inheritance and the inevitable 
rsult of an irresistible impulse; but, at the 
same time, to the department it was reliable 
guaranty, too, that it had enlisted a promis- 
ing recruit. And Colonel Kelly has never 
violated that guaranty or broken that prom- 
ise. He began as a patrolman where his 
father had commanded, in old No. 6; and 
from that day when first he took his oath, 
throughout the course of his long race cf 
service, he built for himself a veritable ladder 
of successive promotions, with every rung 
of it constructed of merit deserved and 
recognition compelled. His file is replete 
with commendations and expressions of 
praise by those whose attention was arrested 
to such genuine admiration of the effective 
thoroughness with which he did the job at 
hand to be done that they felt impelled to 
transmit their appreciation for official preser- 
vation and approval. These refer to him in 
whatever detail he was appointed and con- 
sistently throughout the entire flight of his 
journey from matriculation on entrance to 
graduation in self-requested retirement. 
Individual citizens, associations of citizens, 
corporations, his superior officers, the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia, even 
the President of the United States, and their 
Brittanic Majesties have each and all put 
their names to the convincing proof ot 
Colonel Kelly’s excelling efficiency, inde- 
fatigable industry, unimpeachable honesty, 
and tested dependability. These documen- 








tary attestations, which will remain im- 
perishable so long as the department exists, 
now become a permanent source of justifia- 
ble pride to Colonel Kelly and reciprocally of 
our public satisfaction that they who are 
charged with the responsibility of preserving 
the peace and protecting life and property 
within this District did not mistake their 
man nor err in their judgment when they 
chose Colonel Kelly to fill the many offices 
which they entrusted to him and which he 
has administered so well. But the most 
pleasing stop which stays the eye to atten- 
tion upon reading these citations and the 
most refreshing commentary one may make 
of them as illustrative and explanatory of 
‘he character of the man, is not so much 
the astonishment one feels at their number 
as the realization of the diversity in the 
identities and the station in life of those who 
subscribed them. They mutely assert as 
indisputable evidence that no man was ever 
too humble or person too poor to be outside 
the earshot of Colonel Kelly when help was 
needed or assistance asked. With him there 
were neither race nor creed, humility nor 
poverty when he could render service to any- 
one whose rights required prompt vindi- 
cation. 
Perhaps the native intelligence and un- 
remitting energy of Colonel Kelly displayed 
themselves in no assignment so well and so 
excellently as in his detail to the Detective 
Bureau. He was an assiduous, persistent, 
persevering, tireless detective who never al- 
lowed himself to be drawn off the trail by 
false scents. His zeal was unflagging and 
his courage unfaltering. No hours were too 
long for him and no difficulties discouraging. 
He has solved some of the most baffling 
crimes ever committed in this District and 
some of them presented only a cold and 
helpless start when he began their solu- 
tion, with no clues to work from and no 
information to guide. Often his success was 
phenomenal, of the detective-story type. 
Frequently that success was the occasion 
for another citation. 
But after detection there came the trial 
for conviction or acquittal. And here may 
I be pardoned if I add to that of judges and 
juries my own personal word of sincere com- 
mendation of Colonel Kelly on the witness 
stand. For 4 years we worked closely to- 
gether to bring to the bar of justice those 
accused of the commission of almost every 
offense in the category of crime. I have 
never known or seen a witness so accurate 
in his memory, so fair in his recital of the 
facts, or so just in the presentation of his 
case as Col. Edward J. Kelly when he tes- 
tified from the witness box. He never used 
a note—no matter how complicated the pros- 
ecution. He never had to do so. The cor- 
rectness of his retentive memory first sur- 
prised and then fascinated the court, jury, 
and counsel. As a witness he was superb. 
To the prosecuting attorney he was not 
merely a pillar of strength but a pillow of 
rest; for, when Colonel Kelly was turned 
over for cross-examination, the work of the 
prosecutor was finished. He leaned back in 
his chair, breathed a sight of relief, and, in 
the peace of undisappointed confidence, lis- 
tened in comfort to counsel for the defense 
as he beat his head against the wall of in- 
Vvincible facts Colonel Kelly had built about 
himself in the witness chair. 
Some old wag of classical days said of the 
dead, “De mortuis nil nisi bonum.” But it is 
right and just, too, pleasurably to speak of 
the living, and even to his face. And it is not 
at all unpleasant to know, in the general tes- 
‘imonial enconium and appreciative eulogy 
1 which the citizens of the District of Co- 
‘umbia join upon this occasion, that thereto- 
re the long and outstanding stretch of 
xemplary service which Colonel Kelly has 
ven to this city has been recognized and 

lauded by the Congress of the United 
No greater personal triumph could 
cherished or achieved than that de- 
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clared for Colonel Kelly when the supreme 
legislative body of this District, on April 27, 
1945, by special act, distinguished him as the 
recipient of its public and official commenda- 
tion. Already the Commissioners had con- 
ferred upon him the highest honor it lay 
within their power to bestow, by promoting 
him, on November 1, 1941, to the rank of 
major and superintendent of police from that 
of assistant superintendent and acting major 
and superintendent—offices to which they 
had respectively appointed him during the 
previous August. But as a personal tribute 
to his 39 years of devoted duty in the interest 
of public peace and order, Congress, in that 
act and on that date, created for Colonel 
Kelly the unique rank of colonel—a grade 
theretofore never known—and made it ap- 
plicable in distinction to Colonel Kelly per- 
sonally and alone. Surely laurel never rested 
on a worthier brow. 

Colonel Kelly, today your fellow citizens of 
the District of Columbia honor and congratu- 
late you. To you they extend their voice of 
warmest felicitation. In the happy acknowl- 
edgment of their debt of appreciation, they 
greet you and wish you well. Your past is 
secure in their gratitude. Your future in 
retirement will remain close to them, too, in 
their prayers for your happiness in the life 
that lies before. Colonel Kelly, ad multos 
annos. From here on, “happy sailing on a 
quiet sea”; and, when finally your ship puts 
irto port, may the harbor be smooth and the 
landing peaceful. Your work has merited it. 
Your host of friends wish that it may be so. 
May a smile be your welcome always and 
@ warm sun shine till the day is no more. 
Then, after the twilight and in the dawn 
of that newer day, we will all be with you 
still, the most honest-to-goodness cop that 
Washington has ever known. 





Introductory Statement by Chester 
Bowles to the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee Hearings on the Ex- 
tension of the Emergency Price Control 
Act February 18, 1946 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1946 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following statement: 


I am very sorry we have had to ask for 
several postponements of these hearings. I 
think all of you know that for the past few 
weeks we have faced a crisis of major propor- 
tions on the stabilization front. It was im- 
perative that administration policy be clari- 
fied before I could come before your com- 
mittee to request extension of the stabiliza- 
tion statutes. I appreciate more than I can 
say the committee’s patience in postponing 
its hearings. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the grav- 
ity of the inflationary crisis we face. An ex- 
pectancy of higher and still higher prices is 
sweeping the country. The speculative fever 
is reminiscent of 1929. We can see it in the 
stock market, in the real-estate market, and 
even in almost every commodity markef. 

Everywhere men are betting on inflation. 
Everywhere the inflationary pressures have 
reached explosive proportions. It should be 
obvious to any reasonable mind that only by 
the most vigorous action—action taken 
now—can we regain control. 
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What is at stake is more than our recon- 
version program. What is at stake is our en- 
tire economic future. The answer to our 
present problems rests with you here in the 
Congress no less than with us in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. 

In the next few weeks and months we 
shall be deciding whether we build a future 
of prosperity and security for all of us or 
whether we permit the present inflationary 
dynamite to go off in an explosion that will 
smash our economic system beyond hope of 
repair. 

It is, I think, important to review briefly 
the events that have led up to this crisis. 
Let me go back therefore to VJ-day. 

At that time there was a general expecta- 
tion that the inflationary pressures would 
diminish. We expected pay rolls to fall off 
sharply because of the elimination of over- 
time, the downgrading of workers, and other 
factors. And we expected that during the 
tooling-up period unemployment would 
reach substantial proportions, further cut- 
ting into pay rolls and purchasing power. 
As a result of all these factors most experts 
anticipated softening of markets and an 
abatement of pressure on prices. 

At the same time, the whole country was 
eager to get rid of wartime controls as rap- 
idly as possible. After 4 years of the rigors 
of wartime controls it was natural for all of 
us to hope for the speedy restoration of the 
free market. This was how the country felt; 
and this was how you in the Congress, no 
less than we in the executive branch, felt. 

The Congress, for example, moved promptly 
to eliminate the excess-profits tax and to re- 
duce taxes on individual incomes. 

In the OPA the staff was put to work to 
carve out broad areas of the price structure 
which it was hoped and expected could be 
exempted from price control during the fall 
and winter months. And in collaboration 
with the Department of Agriculture a pro- 
gram, indeed, almost a timetable, based on 
the expectancy of lower food prices was de- 
veloped for a progressive removal of food 
subsidies. 

The War Production Board proceeded at 
once to dismantle its structure of produc- 
tion and other controls. Regulations in 
batches were pitched into the wastebasket. 
The same was true of the Department of 
Agriculture, the Petroleum Administration, 
the Office of Defense Transportation, and 
the Foreign Economic Administration. 

In all this, needless to say, there was con- 
siderable difference of opinion among the 
various Government agencies; not disagree- 
ment on the general policy but disagreement 
as to timing. 

Ordinarily my own recore as a prophet is 
no better than the next man’s. But on this 
issue I happened to be one of those who 
wanted to play it safe. I was fearful of a 
repetition of the disaster of 1919 and 1920 
when prices soared and then promptly col- 
lapsed. I did not feel that price and rent 
controls alone could carry the burden of in- 
flation control. 

Having lived with 4 years of other wartime 
controls, we could, it seemed to me, take an- 
other 6 months or whatever was necessary 
to be sure we were on solid ground before 
scrapping those controls 

One element of the program for orderly 
liquidation of Government control was the 
wage-price program. It was expected, as in- 
indeed it has actually come to pass, that the 
take-home pay of millions of Americar work- 
ers would be cut drastically. That was why, 
on August 18, the administration dismantled 


the complicated and often cumbersome 
structure of wartime wage controls and re- 
stored collective bargaining, setting labor and 


management free to negotiate wage increases 
on their own. There was, however, one basic 
condition—that these negotiations take 
lace within the framework of stable prices. 
The President urged management to nego- 
tiate wage adjustments in order to cushion 
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the cut in take-home pay. He pointed out 
that management could, in general, afford to 
grant such increases, emphasizing particu~- 
larly the high profitability of most American 
industries, the excellent financial condition 
developed during the war, the protection 
against the risks of reconversion embodied in 
the tax laws, and the increase in earnings re- 
tained by business resulting from the elimi- 
nation of the excess-profits tax. But the 
President emphasized, too, that such wage 
increases must vary widely from one industry 
to another depending upon the ability of 
management to pay these increases without 
raising prices. 

As Price Administrator I subscribed to this 
policy. Although I knew that it would put 
some strain on prices, I believed it to be com- 
patible with effective price control and in 
line with our best labor-management tradi- 
tions. And indeed I supported the Presi- 
dent’s entire reconversion program. It was a 
program designed under the then existing 
conditions to give us # swift and orderly 
transition from war to peace. 

What, then, produced the crisis which we 
face today on the stabilization front? Well, 
first of all, the tooling-up process of recon- 
version has proceeded faster than anyone 
thought possible. As a result, while average 
take-home pay has been cut, the volume of 
unemployment has not reached the propor- 
tions thet were feared. That means that 
total pay rolls have stayed higher than ex- 
pected with a resulting high demand for all 
prcducts of cur factories and farms. 

Second, speculation, which after the last 
wer became a dominant factor only after 5 
or 6 months following the cessation of hos- 
tilities, this time put in an earlier appear- 
ance. The speculators started betting on 
inflation, and that showed i: all our mar- 
kets. And so, instead of a softening of pres- 
sure on prices in key areas of the economy, 
we have had prices pushing up hard against 
OPA ccilings all across the board, and prices 


in the speculative markets which were not 


under control moving up to new high 
ground almcst from day to day. 

Looking back on it, with the knowledge 
that we have today, and bearing in mind 
what I have just said about the inflationary 
pressures, it is perfectly clear that we moved 
teo fast and too soon in stripping off the 
wartime controls. 

Many of the actions taken, reasonable and 
proper though they may have seemed at the 
time, have not only meant hardship for our 
people; they have encouraged hoarding and 
added fuel to the flames of speculation. 

And finally, let me turn to the wage-price 
policy. On the whole that policy has worked 
exiremely well. Industrial and other whole- 
sale prices as well as retail prices have been 
held very close to their VJ-day levels, while 
thousands of collective bargaining agree- 
ments involving substantial wage increases 
have been concluded in an orderly fashion. 
I am told tht 6,000,000 workers have re- 
ceived wage increases during this period. 

Nonetheless, the wage-price policy broke 
down in a number of vitally important areas. 
Why it broke down in these particular areas 
can be left to the economic historians and 
to the theoreticians to decide. It seems to 
me high time that we stop arguing about 
“who did what to whom” and get on with the 
job of meeting a national emergency. 

A speculative fever has taken hold of the 
country. The pressure in the boiler is up 
to the bursting point. The lobbyists and the 
profiteers are licking their chops. It is going 
to take firm and decisive action—it is going 
to take teamwork and support on every 
hand—if we are to hold this country on an 
even keel. 

The President last Thursday laid down a 
new stabilization program. He called upon 
me to take responsibility for its administra- 


tion and upon the country to close ranks and 
see this job through to the finish. I think 
it is a good program and a workable pro- 
gram, and I mean to put everything I’ve got 
into making it succeed. I am confident that 
the American people will give the President 
the support he has asked for. 

Let me turn now to the program itself, and 
specifically to the wage-price aspects of that 
program. I am not prepared this morning 
to give you all the details. Many of them 
have still to be worked out. But the basic 
policy is clear and understandable. Let me 
Say once more, and as strongly as I know 
how, that the basic principles are good. They 
are workable. If we have congressional as 
well as public backing, they will enable us 
to keep inflation under lock and key and to 
maintain stability in our American economy. 

On the wage side, control has been rees- 
tablished. This does not mean a wage freeze. 
Wage increases within the industry patterns 
already laid down since VJ-day will be ap- 
proved by the Government. Every effort will 
be made to speed up action and to establish 
streamline procedures. I expect to have an 
announcement about how this can be ac- 
complished within the next few days. 

What does this new policy mean to prices? 
It means that manufacturers will no longer 
be required to wait 6 months before the 
wage increases which they have granted will 
be taken into consideration in setting their 
prices. If for any reason an industry—op- 
erating at normal volume—is in hardship 
price adjustments will be granted. These 
price adjustments will be designed to assure 
the minimum level of peacetime earnings for 
that industry during the coming year. 

Does this mean general price increases 
throughout the entire economy? Does it 
mean a retreat to a new price line—to a new 
higher level of prices? Emphatically it does 
not, and it is vitally important that we un- 
derstand why this is so. 

First of all let’s remember that the num- 
ber of industries which have been or are 
likely to be forced below their prewar earn- 
ings for any reason is relatively very small. 
The present pattern of wage increases can 
be, and in many instances has already been, 
established in scores of industries with no 
price consequences whatsoever. It is gen- 
erally true of such industries as the food 
processing and petroleum industries where 
labor cost is a relatively small part of the 
total sales dollar. It is true of the apparel 
industry and many others where 'abor costs 
represent a higher proportion of total costs— 
but where profits generally have beer ab- 
normally high. It is less true of some of the 
metal-using industries where labor costs 
direct and indirect, represent a sizeable fac- 
tor in the total price. 

The result of this new wage-price policy 
will, as I say, not necessitate a retreat from 
the present price line. It will mean a bulge 
in one relatively narrow section of that line— 
a bulge which must not be allowed to spread. 

Food prices represent 40 percent of the 
total cost-of-living line as reported by the 
BLS index. This new policy will have little 
or no effect on food prices. Provided Con- 
gress continues the present food subsidy pro- 
gram, the line on food prices can be held, as 
it has been held for 32 months, at roughly 
present levels. 

Rents represent 19 percent of the cost- 
of-living line. This new policy will have 
little or no effect on rents. The rent line 
can and must be held. 

Apparel represents about 12 percent of 
the cost-of-living line. This new policy will 
have little or no effect on apparel prices. It 
is my belief that we can continue to step 
up apparel production at roughly the pres- 
ent average of prices. 
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And what is true of food prices, rents, ang 
apparel prices is generally true of furniture 
prices, the prices of house furnishings, ang 
services. It is in some of the metal-using 
industries, a relatively small section of the 
cost-of-living line, where some price increases 
will be needed. 

But let me make the situation clear be. 
yond. all question. The price line simply 
must be held. The prices of food, rent, and 
apparel must be kept from rising. On that 
all-important sector there can be no retreat, 

There will, of course, be loud crys from the 
“now I want mine” boys. And there will be 
sober and understandable requests from 
many farmers for the removal of food sub- 
sidies. These objections to a continued 
hold-the-line policy—both irresponsible and 
responsible objections—will be based on a 
plea of fairness. Businessmen will say “labor 
has had rather general increases in wages, 
We want general increases in prices.” Some 
farmers will say the same thing. 

For this reason, I would like to discuss 
this subject of fairness of income—group 
by group. Let me say at the outset that 
there is probably far more fairness of income 
distribution in our economy today than at 
any previous point in our peacetime history. 
Let me say further that if we strive now to 
work out all the unfairnesses which remain 
we shall only succeed in blowing up our en- 
tire anti-inflation program with resulting 
disaster to everyone. 

Let us examine first of all the position of 
labor. There are some people who throw 
up their hands in horror at the thought of 
any wage increases at all. Well, let’s look 
at the problem like reasonable men. The 
fact is that the elimination of overtime and 
downgrading have sharply cut the take- 
home pay of millions of American workers. 

There are all kinds of figures tossed 
around about basic wage rates, straight- 
time hourly earnings, and average hourly 
earnings. But let’s remember that it is take- 
home pay thav buys groceries and pays the 
rent. And when take-home pay is cut, the 
family has got to tighten its belt, as the 
President pointed out in October. The pat- 
tern of wage increases established over the 
past 3 months in most instances provides 
adjustments that go only part way toward 
making good the loss in take-home pay. 

These wage increases, and others which 
will be coming along in certain other fields, 
do not represent a new advantage to labor 
They represent a cushioning of the blow 
that millions of individual workers have had 
since VJ-day. They do not give labor an 
unfair advantage as compared to other 
groups in the community. They are de- 
signed rather to maintain something ap- 
proaching the balance we had in wartime. 

Under the new wage-price policy, wages 
generally will be stabilized according to the 
new patterns established since VJ-day. A 
further increase over the present pattern 
would make economic stabilization impos- 
sible’ But the fact that many increases have 
occurred and others will occur in industries 
where pre-VJ-day contracts are still in effect 
is, in my opinion, healthy, proper, and in the 
interests of everyone of us. 

How about business? Business is doing 
very well. American industry on the whole 
is extremely profitable. Only limited areas 
of it have been affected adversely by the shift 
from war to peace. The food industry, the 
textile and clothing industry, the depart- 
ment stores, the service trades—none of these 
industries has had to reconvert. They have 
kept on producing right straight through. 
They were very profitable during the war, 
they are very profitable today, and they are 
going to stay very profitable for a long time 
to come. 

Corporation profits as a whole before taxes 
are expected to total in 1945 some $22,000,- 
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000,000 compared to a little under $25,000,- 
000,000 in 1944. It will be said that most 
of this profit was earned in the first half 
of the year while the shooting was still going 
on and that since VJ-day the situation has 
been entirely different. We don’t have the 
full details of profits quarter by quarter for 
1945, but it is significant, I think, that the 
boards of directors of American corporations 
declared a billion and a half in dividends 
in the final quarter of 1945—the period of 
economic readjustment. This was just as 
much as they declared in the final quarter of 
1944. And total dividends last year were 
right up to the 1944 level. Needless to say, 
I know none of my business friends who have 
had their salaries reduced since VJ-day. 

Now it is true that in the reconversion 
area—and I mean by this not only those in- 
dustries which have stopped producing war 
equipment and are now producing civilian 
items, but also industries like steel which 
have had to change the character of their 
production—operations are less profitable at 
the moment than in other parts of the econ- 
omy. But let’s Keep our perspective. All 
these industries together make up less than 
15 percent of the American economy. 

No one can know for sure how these in- 
dustries are making out now. Nonetheless 
their outlook for 1946 as a whole is extremely 
favorable. For one thing, they face an al- 


most unlimited demand for their output, - 


Once they really get rolling they will be pro- 
ducing far more than they ever produced 
before the war, and increasing volume means 
costs and rising profits. 

That the outlook for these industries is 
bright is confirmed by the fact that the stocks 
of corporations in the reconversion area have 
not been lagging behind in the general boom 
on the stock market. That is why until re- 
cently we felt it fair to ask the reconversion 
industries, as well as all others, to wait 6 
months after negotiating wage increases be- 
fore concluding that price relief was nec- 
essary. 

So let me say once more—let’s keep our 
sense of perspective. We are not confronted 
with a situation in which scores of industries 
and hundreds of thousands of firms are on 
the verge of bankruptcy. The very opposite 
is true. On the whole, American industry 
is extremely profitable. Only 15 percent of 
it is affected materially by the transition 
from war to peace. Its prospects, in general, 
were never brighter. And as I pointed out 
before, we have never in our entire history 
had a period in which there was less hardship 
in American business. In 1945 bankruptcies 
fell for the third successive year to an all- 
time low of 810. This compares to 22,900 
bankruptcies in the boom year 1929. 

Finally, how aout our farmers—the group 
whose extraordinary record during the war 
is perhaps least appreciated, the group which 
for more than a, generation has profited the 
least when times were good and suffered the 
hardest blows in times of adversity. 

In 1939 our farmers, representing 25 per- 
cent of all of our people, had only 9 percent 
of our national income. When the experts 
stress the gains which our farmers have made 
during this war, they often fail to mention 
the low levels from which they had to start. 

Nevertheless it is a fact that our farmers, 
like the rest of us, have done rather well 
since the days before the war. Today net 
operating income per farm is more than three 
times as great as it was in 1939, and the in- 
creases have been pretty general. On VJ-day 
the experts generally prophesied that farm 
prices and farm income would drop rapidly in 
the following months. But again the ex- 
perts were wrong. In December the cash in- 
come of our farmers, after seasonal adjust- 
ments, was 2 percent higher than in August. 

To those of our farmers who are inclined 
{o criticize labor and deplore the increases 


in wages which have occurred, let me point 
out one all-important fact. The decrease in 
farm income which they expected 6 months 
ago has failed to materialize largely because 
total factory pay rolls in our cities did not 
drop to the extent expected—because em- 
ployment held up and increases in wage rates 
offset in part the loss in take-home pay due 
to a shorter workweek. 

It is not too much to say that our farmers 
today hold the key to economic stabilization 
largely in their hands. For unless food sub- 
sidies are maintained beyond July 1 the con- 
trol of the present inflationary dangers will 
become impossible. 

If food subsidies were withdrawn, food 
prices would rise promptly and dangerously. 
The index, which has been held steady since 
May 1943, would immediately rise more than 
8 percent. This would force a major increase 
in the cost of living. This in turn would 
force compensating wage adjustments on a 
broad scale. As surely as day follows night 
We would be started on a spiral of wage and 
price increases leading directly to disaster. 

Very properly, our farmers hate subsidies. 
I don’t blame them for that. Subsidies are 
a necessary evil, and the quicker we can be 
rie of them without blowing up our economy, 
the better off we will be. 

But subsidies are absolutely vital to the 
success of our program. I am hopeful and 
confident that much as our farmers may dis- 
like them, they dislike and fear inflation 
more. 

The stabilization program has meant much 
to our farmers. The prices he receives have 
risen on the average exactly the same per- 
centage in this war as in the last—113 per- 
cent. But the prices he pays, including in- 
teres. and taxes, have risen only 40 percent 
this time against 94 percent the last time— 
for the single reason that price and rent con- 
trols have been in effect. A good example 
is farm machinery. In the First World War 
it rose in price, on the average, 68 percent. 
The increase since 1939 has totaled only 14 
percent. 

If the present price line is broken—if in- 
flationary forces break loose—there is no 
group in America which will more surely 
suffer disaster and heartbreak than our mil- 
lions of farm families. 

I have come to know our farmers well and 
feel that I understand many of their prob- 
lems. I sympathize deeply with their con- 
cern over the future. The leaders of farm 
organizations are my friends. I have con- 
fidence that they will rise to the present 
emergency in the same statesmanlike way in 
which they have supported price and rent 
controls during the most critical period of the 
war. 

So much for price and wage policy and its 
effects on our economy. We have a bulge in 
our line and a threatened break-through. 
We must stop the break-through, seal off the 
bulge, and continue to hold the line where 
it is. This is our new program. It is a pro- 
gram that will work. It is a program that 
will stabilize the American economy. To 
those people who are betting on inflation in 
the stock market and in the commodity mar- 
kets, let me say, “You are betting on the 
wrong horse. There isn’t going to be any 
inflation. We're going to hold the price and 
rent line as we've held it since May 1943—all 
the speculators, lobbyists, and pressure 
groups to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

It is, of course, expanding production which 
will bring us to the point where price, rent, 
and wage controls can be dropped. Produc- 
tion is the only answer to inflation. There 
are some who say, “Yes, but under price con- 
trol production is impossible.” The record 
clearly proves that this is nonsense. During 
the war industrial and farm production un- 
der price control rose fully five times as much 
as in World War I. Today, production is 
surely at the highest point ever achieved in 
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peacetime. Unemployment is at the lowest 
peacetime point in 20 years with as many peo- 
ple on our pay rolls as in our best wartime 
year. 

What are those 52,000,000 workers doing 
if they are not producing? Why is it that in- 
dustry after industry is crying for more and 
more employees? Why is it that reconversion 
has been accomplished in record time? Why 
is it that every business forecast indicates 
rapid increases in production throughout 
1946? Why are retail sales continuing to 
higher and still higher levels—all under a 
program of price control? 

As production recovers from recent shut- 
downs let’s forget this propaganda talk about 
price controls making production impossible. 
Let’s take off our coats, forget our differences, 
and get out the goods. That’s the way, the 
only way, to get rid of price control without 
the most disastrous inflation this country 
has ever seen. 

It should be perfectly clear to all of us that 
we are going to have to retrace some of the 
steps we have taken since VJ-day. As I 
pointed out, we’re going to have to abandon 
early liquidation of the subsidy program. We 
cannot permit an increase in the price of 
food. The fact that we were ready to liqui- 
date that program, and indeed made a begin- 
ning, should provide assurance that that pro- 
gram will not be continued a single month 
beyond what is necessary for the continued 
stabilization of our economy. 

Furthermore, we shall probably have to re- 
store some of the production controls which 
were abandoned last fall. Obviously, we shall 
move with discretion and only where the need 
is very clear. But we shall see to it that the 
orders that are necessary to get clothing for 
our veterans and building materials for the 
construction industry will be put into opera- 
tion promptly. 

And I mean to make the fullest use of the 
authority under the Second War Powers Act 
to prevent hoarding. If there is any doubt on 
that score, let me dispel it now. That is one 
thing we simply must not tolerate. Specula- 
tors take notice. 

If we are to win through in our fight 
against inflation it will take the best efforts 
we can put forth in the executive branch of 
the Government. More than that, it will take 
action by the Congress. I urge that you re- 
new, without amendment and at the earliest 
possible moment, the stabilization statutes. 
The speculative fever in this country has 
reached such a pitch that it can be overcome 
only if it is unquestionably clear to everybody 
that the Congress, no less than the executive 
branch of the Government, is determined 
that inflation shall not come. Under other 
circumstances I would not urge the reenact- 
ment of the legislation without amendment. 
But the dangers today are great. Any sign 
of weakness will be quickly and greedily 
seized upon by the speculators and other 
enemies of inflation control. Delay in reach- 
ing a decision will do irreparable damage to 
the entire program. 

I further urge with all the vigor at my 
command that the Congress enact at the 
earliest possible moment legislation to stop 
the inflation in the real-estate market. If 
this inflation is permitted to continue un- 
checked it will undermine the construction 
industry just as it did after the last war. And 
it will strike a body blow at any hopes we 
may have for a s-"ure and prosperous ecOo- 
nomic future. 

Mr. Wilson Wyatt has recently developed a 
magnificent veterans’ housing program. It 
will not only provide the housing which the 
veteran so desperately needs at reasonable 
prices, but it will also put the housing indus- 
try generally on a firm and solid basis such 
as it has never before enjoyed. Legislation 
to prevent inflation of real-estate ,rices ts 
imperative if this program is to have a chance 
of success. 

Gentlemen, the program the Presiden* has 
laid down is not a perfect program. Under 
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the circumstances which we face there can 
b> no perfect program. But it is a good 
program and a workable program. It will 
prevent inflation, which benefits no one and 
spells disaster for all of us. And I want to 
say as strongly as I know how that it is a 
fair program. Under it we shall not be able 
to eliminate every Mequity in our economic 
system. That, I am afraid, will never be 
possible. But we can and we will do broad 
justice to all the economic groups of the 
country. 

Clearly this program of economic stabiliza- 
tion—or any program o: economic stabiliza- 
tion which might have a chance of success— 
will be attacked by every irresponsible pres- 
sure group in the land, such as the group 
that demanded the removal of all price con- 
trols on February 15—last Sriday—at the 
very height of this inflationary crisis. 

In the past 4 years of price and rent con- 
trols Congress has courageously resisted the 
pressures of these groups. Congress has 
consistently turned down their periodic 
drives for needlessly higher prices, rents, 
and profits. By taking this stand Congress 
has, so far, saved the people scores of bil- 
lions of dollars and prevented a disastrous 
inflation. Over and over again on this vital 
issue Congress has proved that the people’s 
case is in good hands. 

Let me repeat that it .s not unfair or un- 
reasonable to ask American business to live 
with its present generally high level of 
profits, with adjustments in prices limited 
only to those who really need them. The 
vast majority of businessmen are as reason- 
able, sensible, and patriotic as any group in 
the land. 

Let me repeat that it is not unreasonable 
or unfair to ask the fe~mer to accept the 
present general level of prices for his prod- 
ucts. Some months ago it was expected 
that farm incomes would decline in 1946 
some 15 percent below the levels of 1945. It 
is now perfectly clear tha. farm incomes will 
not decline. If anything, they will go up 
from the 1945 level. That is due in no small 
part to the wage increases which have helped 
to prevent a decline in total wage income. 
Such a decline in wage income would have 
resulted in a decline in farm income, too. 

Finally, it is not unreasonable or unfair to 
ask labor to accept temporary Government 
controls over wages and some cut in their 
take-home pay as a result of reduced over- 
time. Much as we might wish to prevent 
that cut, there is no way in which we can 
do so without precipitating an inflation in 
which the workers, like everyone else, has 
everything to lose and nothing to gain. 

You and I and the American people all face 
@ grave responsiblity. I am confident that 
in the face of the danger of inflation we shall 
close ranks, as the President has called upon 
us to do, and carry through the program 
which he has laid down. I am confident 
that we shall now throw our economic ma- 
chine—the most productive in the world— 
into high gear. That is the way, and the 
only way, in which we can quickly get back 
to a free market, free collective bargaining, 
and a free and prosperous America. 
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Snyder, editor of Gary Post-Tribune, 
Gary, Ind., in the following editorial, con- 





tributes common sense suggestions to 
Foreign Commissar Molotov: 


MR. MOLOTOV’S FEARS 


Foreign Commissar Molotov made a rather 
hysterical, sword-rattling speech the other 
day in which he accused Russia’s wartime 
allies of keeping anti-Russian forces under 
arms in Europe and thus encouraging dan- 
gerous talk of a third world war. 

He spoke particularly of tens of thousands 
of troops of the Polish Fascist General An- 
ders in Italy, and hinted that General An- 
ders’ troops were preparing to attack the 
new democratic Poland. 

Mr. Molotov can’t have forgotten General 
Anders’ Poles were Russia’s allies, and that 
many of them fought nearly 6 years against 
the common enemy. He can't be ignorant of 
why these troops are not eager to return to 
the new democratic Poland, or why the United 
States and Britain are not anxious to send 
them back. 

Many countrymen of these Polish troops 
have suffered imprisonment and death for 
the crime of opposing the present, Soviet- 
sponsored Polish Government. Is it any 
wonder that General Anders’ men prefer to 
remain outside Poland? 

The United States and Britain cannot 
deport these men to what seems certain pun- 
ishment. Further, they and other displaced 
persons can be useful, especially since the 
American occupation forces are being sharply 
reduced. 

Perhaps if Mr. Molotov could find it pos- 
sible to soften his own belligerent tone, to 
cease calling every anti-Communist a Fascist, 
and to arrange political amnesty for these 
men who fought and bled against Russia’s 
enemy, he might hear less dangerous talk of 
a third world war. 





County of Los Angeles Official Reveals 
Unprecedented Growth of Los Angeles 
County—The East Moves West—Spir- 
itual Growth Linked With Distribution 
of Economic Health 
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Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, unani- 
mous consent for me so to do having been 
granted, I include in my remarks a let- 
ter dated February 12, 1946, to me from 
Wayne Allen, chief administrative officer 
of my home county of Los Angeles: 


CountTY OF Los ANGELES, 
Boarp OF SUPERVISORS, 
Los Angeles, February 11, 1946. 
Hon. CiypE G. DOYLE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I thought you would be inter- 
ested in the following facts which reveal 
the unprecedented growth which Los Angeles 
County is now undergoing: 

The population of Los Angeles County is 
now approaching the 3,500,000 mark. 

As of January 1, 1946, conservative esti- 
mates prepared by the County Regional Plan- 
ning Commission placed Los Angeles County’s 
population at 3,456,227. This estimate is 
compiled by applying the current occupa- 
tional and vacancy ratios in the various dis- 
tricts against the number of dwelling units 
indicated by building permits. 
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‘The Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
which bases its estimates on a meter count, 
places the county’s population at 3,435,000, 

More than three-quarters of a million out- 
of-State persons came to southern California 
during the first 11 months of last year by 
automobile alone. 

This statement is hased on figures from 
the Quarantine Office of the California De- 
partment of Agriculture. Reports from its 
inspectors at five southern California ports 
of entry showed that for the first 11 months 
of last year a total of 258,715 southern Cali- 
fornia-bound passenger cars entered the 
State carrying 759,439 persons. This com- 
pared with 185,867 cars carrying 569,758 per- 
sons during the comparable period in 1944. 

To us, these figures are impressive for they 
indicate the increasing importance of Los 
Angeles County in national affairs. Only 
9 of the 48 States, for example, had a greater 
population at the time of the last Federal 
Census. The figures are also interesting 
insofar as they tend to support the forecasts 
now being made that Los Angeles County 
is entering the greatest expansion era in its 
history. 


Respectfully yours, 


Wayne ALLEN, 
Chief Administrative Officer. 


As the facts in the letter speak for 
themselves, I will not comment about 
these facts except to say that the 
eighteenth district of California, which 
I have the honor to represent in this 
great legislative body, is entirely geo- 
graphically located within Los Angeles 
County and therefore not only does my 
home city of Long Beach, Calif., with an 
estimated population of 350,000 at this 
time, share numerically in the total coun- 
ty growth, but each and all of the pros- 
perous growing happy communities of 
the eighteenth district and the territory 
between these cities likewise share. 

On this floor, I have on other occasions 
stated that nothing in the experience of 
mankind—excepting a Nation-wide ca- 
tastrophe—can stop the natural trend of 
events, which is—that the East moves 
West. This has always been true since 
the earliest landing on our shores. This 
natural trend of events brought about 
by all of the natural factors in the expe- 
rience of mankind will eventually force 
the powers to be in all the economic 
realms of our Nation’s experience, to 
make their plans with a just and fair 
consideration to the deserts and logic of 
the West. And, I believe in the absence 
of such sensible consideration by those 
who claim to, or in fact do, control much 
of the manufacturing and distribution of 
the products and wealth of our Nation, 
there can only result unnecessary post- 
ponement of the earliest and fullest 
development of our great Nation—eco- 
nomic and spiritual. I use the word 
spiritual advisedly for I strongly feel that 
only as there is economic security for the 
resources of the people, all over the Na- 
tion—is there the greatest room for 
spiritual development and growth and 
strength also. Mr. Speaker, the other 
busy, prosperous communities in my 
district, in addition to my beloved city 
of Long Beach, are as follows: Artesia, 
Bellflower, Clearwater, Compton, David- 
son City, Dominguez, Downey, Hollydale, 
Hynes, Lakewood Village, Lynwood, Nor- 
walk, Signal Hill, South Gate, and Wil- 
lowbrook, 
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Navy Boy Wants to Know About United 
States Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1946 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, a 
19-year-old enlistec Navy boy who is sta- 
tioned on Guam, where he has been for 
several months, wrote an interesting per- 
sonal letter to his parents. These boys 
do a lot of thinking. 

I believe a few paragraphs from this 
letter are of sufficient importance to call 
your attention to them. They indicate 
some of the things about which many of 
our boys are thinking these days. I did 
not secure permission to use the young 
man’s name. 

What I wish to discuss is something about 
which I know little, but it seems to be the 
general idea around here. 

It is that America should be doing some- 
thing toward betterment of the world. I'll 
be darned if by reading papers, listening to 
the news and “what have you,” we can figure 
out what the United States policy is, or 
what the leaders intend to accomplish. If 
they continue like they are doing now, eve-1 
though they think they are accomplishing 
something, they are in essence doing nothing. 
They are following in the same old rut. 

America seems to be at leisure, while the 
rest of the countries are struggling for even 
an existence, in some cases. 

Labor differences and internal strife are no 
doubt a part of forcing mankind into right 
fields of thought, but those things, more or 
less, must be subsided if the world is to 
function as a unit. 

It is not that the fellows here know par- 
ticularly what is best to do, nor do most of 
them care to take the responsibility to figure 
it all out, but they are enough interested 
to look at the question intelligently and to 
strive in their little way to better things for 
everyone. 

I think they would like to know just what 
the United States intends to do, in at least 
three fields, toward accomplishing what every- 
one wanted done while the war was on—but 
seems now to have forgotten in order to fight 
at home, play at the dance halls, et cetera. 

One field is the home front—the labor 
situation, the political set-up, and social con- 
ditions. Another field is that of the inter- 
national movement, the foreign relations of 
our country, including domestic, social, and 
the capital adjustments. The third field 
probably is the least touched but important 
to the thinkers of America—the religious 
question in all countries. 

If that inside plan the Congressmen and 
others have figured out for the future were 
to be exposed, I have a hunch that it would 
be found rather vague and not substantial 
under strain. Perhaps no one really knows 
their true course, but even a course blown 
leeward by wind is better than being lost. 

What say, some of the big boys write out 
their tentative blueprint and let the public, 
the fellows overseas and the world at large 
discuss it? We might pick up some ideas 
here and there that would benefit them for 
their duties, as well as instruct us and give 
everyone an opportunity to be openly a gov- 
ernmental draftsman in effecting a world 
merger, Certainly no one person feels he 





can do the job and most persons feel that 
God is the one to trust and to look to. 
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But, 


since it is being attempted by mankind to 
demonstrate this business of humanity, all 
should be permitted to put their coal in the 
fire. 

“Can we do something here?” the fellows 
are asking. * * * America fought the 
war, not to win the war but to win a chance 
to fight for the peace of the world. Here is 
the chance and we mustn't muff the won- 
derful opportunity. 





Views of a Young American Industrialist 
On Present-Day Trends and America’s 
Future 
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HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1946 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, it is ap- 
parent from the many communications 
being sent to the Members of Congress 
by thoughtful people in all walks of 
life that there is grave concern for the 
future of our country and the preserva- 
tion of our American way of life and the 
principle of good government. There is 
inserted herewith one of these communi- 
cations containing an address of an emi- 
nent young American, the worthy 
grandson of a successful father: 

THE CHALLENGE OF HUMAN ENGINEERING 

(By Henry Ford 2d) 

It is a great honor to be here as your guest 
this evening. 

What I propose to do is to outline a prob- 
lem. That may not be very considerate of 
me, but I take comfort from the fact that 
problems are the business of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers, and that you have 
never failed to rise to any difficult challenge. 
The problem, in my opinion, is one of the 
greatest which confronts American industry 
today, for it concerns human relationships— 
relationships which can either aid or impede 
our efforts to achieve greater industrial effi- 
ciency; : nd if you can help to solve it—and I 
believe it needs the benefit of scientific 
thinking—you will have done much to in- 
crease the well-being and the living stand- 
ards of America. 

The ability of American industry to pro- 
duce has never had the prestige it enjoys at 
this particular moment in history. The job 
of war production has been called a miracle. 
It confounded our enemies and drew praise 
from our allies. In a very short time we 
armed the largest fighting force ever mus- 
tered on this continent; we built, armed, and 
fueled combat ships and planes and tanks in 
quantities never before imagined; we put 
billions of dollars of weapons into the hands 
of our allies all over the world. 

The mechanical principles which made 
possible this war-production record are not 
new to any of us—standardization of parts, 
line assembly, the use of large, high-cost 
machine tools. These are the principles all 
of us have used for many years in the manu- 
facture of automobiles. They are the prin- 
ciples of mass production, and no group of 
men deserves a larger share of the credit for 
the rapid development of the mechanics of 
mass production than you men assembled 
here tonight. 

Mass production is not an end in itself, 
but a means to an end. It is a tool. 

In war, mass production is a tool for mak- 
ing the weapons of war—as many as possible, 
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as fast as possible. We used the tool better 
than other nations because we had more 
practice with it and because we were better 
equipped to use it efficiently. 

In peacetime the use of the tool of mass 
production thrives best in a highly competi- 
tive democratic economy, for mass produc- 
tion is a tool which free people use in peace- 
time to make more and better products at 
less and less cost. It is a tool for raising 
the standard of living. 

All of us would agree that a standard of 
living is not a question of money, but of 
things and opportunities. People are pros- 
Pperous and enjoy a high standard of living 
when great numbers of them can afford a 
great many things and services—refrigera- 
tors, automobiles, radios, homes, good food, 
education, recreation, and all the rest. 
Through the peacetime use of the tool of 
mass production, American industry has al- 
ready made this country a land with an in- 
comparably high standard of living. 

And the use to which we can put mass pro- 
duction to bring millions of things and op- 
portunities within the price range of mil- 
lions of people has in no way reached its 
limit. It is obvious, for example, how much 
better off we would be in this country if it 
were possible to sel] automobiles for half 
their prewar prices. Millions of people who 
never owned a car could have one. Families 
which have one could have two. Tens of 
thousands cf private enterprises serving the 
automobile industry and the people who 
drive automobiles would benefit, and would 
expand. Cut the cost of refrigerators in 
half, cut the cost of radios in half, cut the 
cost of homes, clothing, and other manu- 
factured articles in half, and the people of 
America would find themselves vastly better 
off. 

We continually talk about higher incomes, 
and higher wages, and more money. That is 
all right. A man should be ambitious. He 
should try to increase his income. But 
in our discussion of higher incomes, we 
must never lose sight of the universal ad- 
vantages of lower costs—of more and better 
products brought within the budget of more 
and more people. 

In the face of what peacetime mass pro- 
duction has already accomplished in rais- 
ing our standard of living, in the face of 
current world praise of American industry’s 
ability to produce great quantities of things 
in a short space of time, we may be tempted 
to think that the potentialities of mass pro- 
duction have been exhausted—that we have 
come to the end of this road to national well- 
being. Such a notion is absurd. The me- 
chanics of mass production can still be 
greatly improved, and they can be more 
widely adapted. 

But there is a whole vast area in which 
we are only beginning to make significant 
progress—what we might call the field of 
human engineering. Machines alone do not 
give us mass production. Mass production 
is achieved by both machines and men. And 
while we have gone a very long way toward 
perfecting our mechanical operations we 
have not successfully written into our equa- 
tions whatever complex factor represents 
man, the human element. 

I am suggesting, therefore, that we try to 
rewrite the equations to take into account 
the human factor. If we can solve the prob- 
lem of human relations in industrial pro- 
duction, I believe we can make as much 
progress towar lower costs during the next 
10 years as we made during the past quar- 
ter century through the development of the 
machinery of mass production. 

In approaching the complex problems of 
human relations, I believe that management 
must take the initiative for developing the 
relationships between labor and manage- 
ment. Labor has a great opportunity to 
achieve stature through assuming greater 
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responsibility. But I consider that manage- 
ment is in charge, that management must 
manage, and that the test of management 
is whether or not it succeeds. 

Mass production did not invent the human 
equation—but it did alter it in a number of 
important respects which we may have been 
slow in taking into account. Under mass 
production large numbers of people flocked 
to the assembly line, each to perform a 
highly specialized routine duty. Mass pro- 
duction produced great concentrations of 
people—and a problem of communicating 
with them. And it produced the difficult 
problem of specialization, where the human 
being loses sight of the social usefulness of 
what he does. 

How badiy we have taken the human fac- 
tor into account is indicated by many sta- 
tistics. The Department of Labor shows that 
a total of 216,000,000 man-days were lost be- 
tween 1927 and 1941 as a result of strikes 
alone. 

I am not here concerned with the justice 
of these strikes or their injustice. I am say- 
ing that some 216,000,000 man-days of work 
were lost. This idleness was expensive—to 
the strikers, to the companies and to the 
Nation. And that cost was part of the Na- 
tion’s cost of production. Consider how 
many thousands of automobiles, radios, re- 
frigerators, and other useful and needed 
products could have been manufactured with 
216,000,000 man-days of labor. Or, to put it 
in another way, consider how much lower 
would have been the cost of the things that 
were manufactured if production had not 
had to absorb the expense of these work- 
stoppages. Furthermore, when a production 
line stops, the jobs and purchasing power of 
hundreds of thousands of people in related 
businesses all over the -ountry are affected. 

We must remember, too, that strikes are by 
no means the only measure of lost time. 
That loss, indeed, is only a fraction of the 


time lost through industrial inefficiency and 


through mass unemployment. We are all 
aware of the fact that the man-days lost 
through unemployment during the same 
years—1927 to 1941—were of tremendous 
proportions. 

I do not need to tell you that costs are also 
closely related to the productivity of the 
individual American worker. We take pride 
in this productivity, and as a matter of fact 
we in America cannot compete in world 
markets with our high wage rates if the 
American worker does not continue to be 
productive. 

Recent statistics on productivity are con- 
fusing because of the factor of war. War 
necessarily brought into industry a great 
many less experienced mei: and women. The 
armed forces took away a great many skilled 
workers, 

Other prewar mass production industries 
have found, as have we at Ford Motor Co., 
that even after allowance for these unus- 
ual circumstances the recent record of pro- 
ductivity is not encouraging. We keep de- 
tailed records of the time it takes to perform 
various operations. Those I am about to 
cite are in every way comparable—that is, 
the operations have not been changed s0 
that more time should be allocated to their 
performance. Let me give you the num- 
ber of minutes required in December 1940 
compared to July 1945 to perform certain 
operations 

One group of operations which took 96 
minutes in 1940 took 128 minutes 5 years 
later. Another which took 1,188 minutes in 
1940 took, 5 years later, a total of 1,943 miri- 
utes to perform. A third group took 28 
minutes in 1940 and 49 minutes 5 years later. 

On the whole, productivity per worker in 
our plants declined more than 34 percent 
during the war period. 

I have already pointed out that some of 
this was inevitable, a result of the war, and 
I should like to say that I am emphasizing 


these figures merely to demonstrate how 
great is the need for improvement in the pro- 
ductivity of the individual worker. 

As we look at these problems in human 
relations, we feel that the solution must be 
found through a closer understanding be- 
tween management and labor. If we can- 
not succeed by cooperation, it doesn’t seem 
likely that we can succeed by any exercise 
of force. We cannot, for example, expect 
legislation to solve our problems. Laws 
which seek to force large groups of Ameri- 
cans to do what they believe is unfair and 
against their best interests are not likely to 
succeed. In fact, such legislation can lead 
to exaggeration of the very problem it is de- 
signed to solve. And when freemen give up 
the task of trying to get along with each 
other, and pass the buck to Government, they 
surrender a substantial measure of their free- 
dom. 

That, then, is the problem I wanted to lay 
before you this evening. Let me summarize 
by stating it more briefly: In a free, com- 
petitive democracy, mass production is a tool 
for raising the standard of living by reducing 
costs and thereby bringing more and better 
products within the budgets of more and 
more people. We have not yet solved the 
probiems of mass preduction, for our failure 
in human engineering is creating waste and 
inefficiency which handicaps the very pur- 
pose of mass production—lower costs. 

I do not have the answers to this problem. 
But I am sure that workable solutions can 
be found if we will only bring to it the same 
insistent objectivity and willingness to ex- 
periment which you and others like you 
throughout industry have given to the me- 
chanic&l difficulties in mass production. 

In industrial human relations, then, we 
have a new and relatively unexplored fron- 
tier. And beyond this frontier lie opportuni- 
ties greater perhaps than any of us can 
imagine. 

There are many considerations which we 
must take into account as we work toward 
a solution of this problem. I can name some 
that have occurred to me, and you will think 
of others. 

I assume, for example, that all of us agree 
that labor unions are here to stay. Certainly, 
we of the Ford Motor Co. have no desire 
to break the unions, to turn back the clock 
to days which sometimes look in retrospect 
much more attractive than they really were. 
The truth of the matter is that the unions 
we deal with rose out of the very problem 
we are discussing—the human problems in- 
herent in mass production. We do not want 
to destroy the unions. We want to strengthen 
their leadership by urging and helping them 
to assume the responsibilities they must 
assume if the public interest is to be served. 

It is clear, then, that we must look to an 
improved and increasingly responsible union 
leadership for help in solving the human 
equation in mass production. Union lead- 
ers today who have the authority to affect 
industrial production on a vast scale en- 
joy a social power of enormous proportions. 
If they are going to be real leaders, they 
must accept the social obligations that go 
with leadership. 

What is needed today is industrial states- 
manship—from both labor and management. 
Instead, we have a tradition of industrial an- 
tagonism Men who in their private lives 
would not think of entering into a brawl on 
the street have over the years found them- 
selves blasting each other in the public press 
by colorful name calling. This tradition has 
given rise in some circles to the theory that 
open conflict is inevitable. I have even heard 
it said that strikes are helpful in “clearing 
the atmosphere.” 

With such unhappy theories I do not hold. 
Modern man, who has done so much to re- 
duce the manpower loss caused by disease, 
can certainly hope to reduce the manpower 
loss from industrial conflict. The public in- 
terest requires that we find ways to eliminate 
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industrial warfare without impairing or qi- 
minishing the rights which both manage- 
ment and labor must continue to enjoy, 

We will always have some honest differ- 
ences of opinion. But we can certainly deal 
with these controversies more wisely and et- 
ficiently. If we are to have industrial-rej,- 
tions program and labor-relations staffs, and 
spend as much money on them as we do, we 
should do it expertly and efficiently, bring- 
ing to the task the same technical skill and 
determination that the engineer brings to 
mechanical problems. We must act on a more 
human and professional plane. 

There is no reason, for example, why , 
grievance case should not be handled with 
the same dispatch as a claim for insurance 
benefits. There is no reason why a union 
contract could not be written and agreed 
upon with the same efficiency and good tem- 
per that marks the negotiation of a com- 
mercial contract between two companies. 

In the meantime, there are day-to-day 
responsibilities of management toward em- 
ployees which should fit into the whole pat- 
tern of the new relationships we seek. Con- 
sider, for example, possibilities for improve- 
ment in personnel evaluation. Only recently 
have we begun to develop and use modern 
techniques which enable us to fit people to 
jobs, and fit jobs to people, with some de- 
gree of science. Too often we have assumed 
that if a man is a good sweeper he is a good 
sweeper only, if a man is a good assembler 
he is a good assembler only. But the re- 
sults of industrial psychological tests show 
very clearly that sometimes a good sweeper 
may also be a good assembler, and an as- 
sembler may have qualities of personal lead- 
ership that will make him a good foreman. 
Every company follows a general policy of 
advancing men in accordance with their ca- 
pacities. But we can do a more scientific job. 

When we have learned to do a reasonably 
good job of evaluating an employee’s capaci- 
ties at the start of his career, we can do a 
better job of upgrading. I am not talking 
now about technical requirements having 
to do with such things as automatic pay 
raises and seniority. I mean the develop- 
ment of more opportunities for employees to 
improve themselves in accordance with their 
own initiative and desires. 

We know that great masses of men work 
constantly at points below their top capac- 
ities, and it is one of our jobs to see that 
Ways and imeans are provided to help them 
rise to these opportunities. 

Communication between management and 
employees in large mass-production plants 
is another important field in which we can 
work, 

In any large group of people working to- 
gether it is a basic requirement that good 
lines of communication exist. There will 
always be plans and estimates, information 
about new styles and new engineering, and 
other data, which management must guard 
closely because they are the very elements 
On which tough competition is based. But 
information about company objectives and 
accomplishments should be made available 
to all. People want to know what the othe: 
people they work with are doing and think- 
ing. They want to know what “the score” is. 

It is fairly easy for everybody to “know 
the score’”’ when there are only 50 employees 
in a plant. But when thousands of em- 
ployees work at assembly lines in a single 
plant they create a problem of communica- 
tion which has not yet been effectively 
solved. 

In an age in which the world prides itself 
on speed and efficiency in human communi- 
cation it is absurd that we should not have 
been more successful in this field. We have 
the tools at our disposal—movies, radio, co- 
ordination conferences, newspapers, the 
graphic arts, posters, and all the rest. It is 
good business to see to it that the members 
of our industrial teams get information to 











make them conscious of the fact that they 
are on the team. This applies all along the 
line—shop employees, office workers, super- 
visory and executive personnel. 

I think we can lick this job of better 
communication. Informed employees are 
more productive, certainly, than uninformed 
employees. 

I shall not attempt to point out other 
areas—and there must be many—in which 
we can work toward better human engi- 
neering in mass production. The important 
thing, it seems to me, is to recognize the 
problem for the vital one it is and to move 
forward in hope and confidence and intelli- 
gent experimentation toward workable solu- 
tions. 

As a starting point for continuing efforts 
in that direction, perhaps management and 
labor would today agree: 

1. That the job of American industry— 
management and labor—is to make at lower 
and lower cost more and better products 
to sell for lower and lower prices. 

2. That the only way that job can be done 
is through understanding and sensible co- 
operation between management and labor. 

3. That the spirit of that cooperation must 
be a sense of joint responsibility. The pub- 
lic is the “boss,” not management or labor. 
Both labor and management must accept 
their share of responsibility to the public 
welfare and live up to their commitments. 

4. That mass production has demonstrated 
its ability to bring high wages, and that 
higher wages can come only out of greater 
production and lower costs. 

5. That, while no single human institu- 
tion or industry can promise complete secu- 
rity because of the complexity of modern 
civilization, management and labor can work 
toward more certain, more stabilized employ- 
ment. 

6. That American industry should be a 
place of opportunity—a place in which men 
and women can grow and develop into bet- 
ter jobs. 

If these are our articles of industrial faith, 
then we are squared away to attack the 
problem of making mass production more 
efficient by giving the same hard-headed at- 
tention to human factors that we have given 
so successfully in the past to mechanical 
factors. The only approach we can take is 
to live up to the best industrial statesman- 
ship of which we are capable. If we give 
the best we have, we can hope to get the 
best in return. 





Consequences of the Strike Settlements 
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Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial by 
Henry Hazlett from the New York Times 
of today: 


ECONOMICS AND FINANCE—CONSEQUENCES OF 
THE STRIKE SETTLEMENTS 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

It would be pleasant to think that the 
strike settlements of last week promised a 
durable industrial peace and that the Presi- 
dent’s new Executive order seemed likely to 
solve the problems of production and infla- 
tion. But sober analysis does not appear to 
justify either conclusion. 

The strikes were settled in effect, though 
not alwys in form, by compulsory arbitra- 
tion applied against the employers. The de- 
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cision of the General Motors fact-finding 
board, that the wage increase in that com- 
pany ought to be 1914 cents (or 17.4 percent) 
an hour, set the pattern for the other dis- 
putes. This is the figure around which all 
the settlements have clustered—18% cents 
for Chrysler, 18 cents for Ford, 1844 cents for 
the steel industry, 19 cents for the Alumi- 
num. Corporation of America, 184% cents for 
the General Motors electrical division. 

This was inevitable. When the President's 
fact-finding board in the General Motors 
case recommended a wage increase of 1914 
cents an hour, it was setting a standard in- 
crease for organized labor in general. For 
the General Motors workers were already in 
the upper third of American income receiv- 
ers, and any substantially smaller increase 
offered to other unions by other boards would 
have been resented as discrimination on the 
part of such boards. 

It was in vain, therefore, that the General 
Motors board warned that its decision was 
based solely on the “particular merits” of 
that case and was not a “formula * * * 
to be applied in other cases.” 

And it was because Mr. Truman himself 
partially recognized this that he recom- 
mended an 1844-cent-wage increase in the 
steel industry case without even waiting for 
his own “fact-finding” board to reach a deci- 
sion or even waiting, according to the Presi- 
dent of the United States Steel Corporation, 
for the board to hear the testimony or evi- 
dence that the company had to offer. 

In view of the national application of the 
new wage increase, the way in which its 
amount was originally hit upon seems ca- 
pricious and haphazard. It was determined 
from the particular situation of one of the 
biggest corporations in the country. It was 
based on a dubious principle combined with a 
dubious guess. The dubious principle was 
that employees are “entitled” to continue to 
receive practically peak wartime weekly wages 
even when they cease to work as many hours. 
The dubious guess (the GM board frankly 
admitted that its assumptions cannot be 
proved) was that General Motors was going 
to have a working week averaging only a frac- 
tion over 40 hours in 1946, and that a 19%4- 
cent increase would therefore make up the 
entire loss of earnings from the reduction of 
the wartime hours worked in 1944. 

By its compulsory arbitration and by the 
new Executive order the Government has put 
itself in the business of fixing wages. The 
Executive order provides that no employer 
will henceforth be entitled to price relief if 
he grants a wage increase without prior ap- 
proval of a Government agency. This provi- 
sion seems in effect to destroy free collective 
bargaining. The Federal Government has 
been buying off existing strikes at the cost of 
an unprecedented peacetime wage increase 
on top of unprecedented wartime wage in- 
creases. But it may be doubted whether it 
has bought industrial peace. For other unions 
will demand at least equal increases. And 
unions have come to feel that they are strik- 
ing, not to force employers to pay higher 
wages, but to force the Government to force 
employers to pay higher wages. 

It is obvious that the new wage level can- 
not be sustained without raising the existing 
price level. The $5-a-ton increase in steel 
prices, therefore, is merely symptomatic. It 
is true that the complicated and equivocal 
new wage-price order treats wages and prices 
together, but it does not treat them on the 
same basis. It appears on its face to grant 
an increase in wages of more than 50 percent 
above prewar levels, while holding profits of 
individual industries down to their prewar 
levels. Profit control appears under the order 
to be more rigid and more definitely estab- 
lished as a principle than ever before. 

The new order is accompanied by a great 
deal of lip service to production, but rigid 
industry-by-industry profit control of the 
type contemplated is not calculated either 
to balance production as among different 
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commodities or to encourage maximum vol- 
ume of production in general. And in the 
President’s statement accompanying the Ex- 
ecutive order last week no mention was made 
of the increase in the country’s money and 
credit supply or of the continued unbalanced 
Budget which must in the long run increase 


it further. This is the basic cause of infla- 
tion. Until it is dealt with no measures deal- 
ing with the symptoms can be successful. 





Lincoln and the Present Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1946 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I wish 
to include a statement that appeared in 
the Denver Post under date of Febru- 
ary 10. In these brief observations, Mr. 
Oscar O. Whitenack, who is editor of the 
page appearing in the Post known as the 
Open Forum, calls attention to the crisis 
existing in our National Government to- 
day, and raises the inquiry as to where 
the Lincoln is today who can lead this 
Nation out of its present difficulties. Mr. 
Whitenack’s comments will be of general 
interest to all who are interested in good 
government, and his statement follows: 


On the highway from Louisville to Nash- 
ville, near the town of Hodgenville, Ky., 
there is a building of white marble in which 
is carefully preserved a log cabin. Why? 
Because in this cabin Abraham Lincoln was 
born, February 12, 1809. When he passed 
away 56 years later, grief-stricken Secretary 
of War Stanton exclaimed, “Now he belongs 
to the ages!” 

Why was Lincoln the outstandirg man of 
his century? 

To answer this question would require 
volumes, but briefly it was because he was 
honest, free of demagogery and hypocrisy, 
and a straight thinker. He clearly perceived 
the terrible wrong of slavery, for when in 
New Orleans he saw a young woman sold on 
the auction block, he exclaimed, “If I ever 
get a chance to hit that thing, I'll hit it 
hard.” 

He saw the absurdity of a new State vot- 
ing to admit or reject slavery, for no amount 
of voting; could make it a righteous institu- 
tion. Hence, he joined the new Republican 
Party whose platform declared that there 
should be no further extension of slavery 
into any Territory of the United States. He 
became a party leader, and in his debates 
with Senator Douglas and in his Cooper- 
Union speech in New York, February 27, 1860, 
he showed himself a master of logic and set 
forth the principles of Republicanism as no 
other man could do. 

No one ever prepared the way for his own 
election to the Presidency as did Lincoln, 
for he drove the wedge that split the Demo- 
cratic Party. Senator Douglas indorsed the 
Dred Scott decision which annulled the Mis- 
souri Compromise ana opened all the Terri- 
tories to slavery. A newly admitted States 
could vote to admit or reject slavery as it 
saw fit. Lincoln saw his chance and against 
the advice of Republican leaders he asked 
Douglas this question: “Can the people of a 
Territory, in any lawful way, against the 
wishes of any citizen of the United States, 
exclude slavery from its limits before it 
became a State?” Douglas answered, “Yes; 
by failing to provide laws for the protection 
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of slave property.” This won him the elec- 
tion as Senator, but, as Lincoln foresaw, it 
lost him the support of the South and made 
his election to the Presidency in 1860 utterly 
impossible. 

The crisis today is as serious as that of 
1860, if not more so. Where is the Lincoln 
who is able to show us the way out? 

Oo. O. W. 





Our Failure Adds to European Starvation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1946 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, last No- 
vember in a speech on the floor of the 
House, I urged immediate consideration 
for legislation to provide money to 
UNRRA for the purpose of feeding the 
starving men, women, and children of 
war-stricken countries. Congress acted, 
but unfortunately in a rather dilatory 
manner. It is not too late for our Gov- 
ernment and the various charitable or- 
ganizations throughout our country to 
redouble our efforts in aiding the unfor- 
tunate war-stricken nations of Europe. 

The following editorial by H. B. Snyder 
of the Gary Post-Tribune, Gary, Ind., is 
very timely and should be constructive 
in carrying out of further duties to these 
unfortunate nations: 


OUR FAILURE ADDS TO EUROPEAN STARVATION 


American shipments of wheat to UNRRA, 
the international relief agency, will be less 
than half the 400,000 tons pledged for Janu- 
ary and February unless the job is speeded 
up. This is one of the reasons for the new 
stories predicting widespread starvation un- 
less shipments are greatly enlarged. 

Our record in the shipment of other foods 
is much worse. According to the latest deci- 
sion, UNRRA is to get 24 percent of the 
766,000 tons of fats and oils requested for the 
first 6 months. This means we are falling 
down on the job abjectly. 

The failure can be blamed on the Agricul- 
ture Department and other officials who hur- 
ried too fast when peace came to get back to 
normal conditions. Our attention has been 
fixed to our domestic needs and not enough 
to our commitments abroad. 

This is the reason gray flour is to take the 
place of white and why there will be a scar- 
city of various other foods during the re- 
mainder of the year. Even then, millions 
of Europeans will have barely enough to 
subsist on and some will die. 

Yet, we doubt if many Americans would 
have objected even to rationing if the truth 
of the situation had been told them. Why 
are we so continually led to believe every- 
thing is improving when the exact opposite 
is the case? 

There have been droughts in many parts of 
the world and food supplies, already terribly 
reduced, have been further cut down. Surely 
there is nothing particularly difficult in de- 
termining how much food there is and how 
long it will last and then making arrange- 
ments to get enough additional supplies to 
prevent starvation. 

But even when that is done and when we 
have learned our proper share we don’t seem 
to be able to supply the needs out of our 
vast stores. It is not that they are un- 
limited for they are not and we cannot pro- 
vide all the food needed, but we do have 
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enough to supply what UNRRA has requested 
and it should have been supplied on time. 

This is the first time on record that this 
country has fallen down on its job of Chris- 
tian helpfulness and it is a disgrace. We 
have sourpusses to be sure, who don’t want 
to provide anything when it keeps them from 
having all they want, but they have never 
represented the American idea and they don’t 
now. 

Finally, we are to do what we can without 
going all out to shoot the works. It is time 
we got off this dead center and started going 
somewhere. 





American Veterans Committee Urges Con- 
gress To Put Ceiling Prices on Old 
and New Houses—Asks for Passage 
of H. R. 4761 Against Group Demand- 
ing “Freedom To Gouge” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1946 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been considerable discussion during the 
past few weeks over my pvoposal to estab- 
lish a $6,000 yardstick with which to 
gage the cost of new homes to be built 
for veterans under the President’s hous- 
ing program. Under this provision the 
Housing Expediter would have the dis- 
cretion to raise this ceiling in geograph- 
ical areas where construction costs and 
special circumstances made it necessary. 
He could do this so long as the veteran 
obtained a house at the lowest possible 
cost. 

Many people have been saying that 
the veteran did not want a $6,000 house— 
that he could pay more, and should. 
Most of these statements have come from 
the professional lobbyists of the real 
estate speculators, who now see a fine 
opportunity to rob the veteran of his 
GI loan under the guise of helping him 
tc find a home. These people wish to use 
our scarce building materials to build 
$15,000, $25,000, and $50,000 mansions, 
and they care little whether the veteran 
can afford them or not. They know 
that in the present market they can make 
their selfish profits. 

Today I received a letter from the 
American Veterans Committee, ex- 
pressing the views of the average return- 
ing serviceman of World War II. The 
American Veterans Committee has made 
a considerable study of this housing 
problem through its own organization. 
Last week their national policy commit- 
met in Washington to discuss reports 
they had received from their various 
chapters over the Nation. Unanimously 
these chapters wanted houses for their 
members at $6,000 or under. 

With this Nation-wide backing of the 
veterans themselves, the national policy 
committee has endorsed my housing 
program. They have forwarded their 
recommendations to me, urging that 
Congress pass H. R. 4761 with the pro- 
vision establishing maximum sales prices 
for existing housing accommodations, 








and demanding that new homes be built 
to the $6,000 yardstick. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, I 
should like to include, for the considera- 
tion of the Members the American Vet- 
erans Committee letter endorsing this 
legislation: 


THE AMERICAN VETERANS COMMITTEE, INC., 
New York, N. Y., February 14, 1946. 
Representative WricGHT PATMAN, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PatTMaNn: In. order to halt the 
rising spiral of inflation in home values, 
which is working particular hardship on 
veterans and their families, due to their en- 
forced absence for many years from the real- 
estate market, we urge that the Congress pass 
H. R. 4761 with a provision establishing maxi- 
mum sales prices for existing housing accom- 
modations. . 

We also urge the Congress to restore to the 
above-mentioned bill powers to be invested 
in the Housing Expediter or National Hous- 
ing Administrator for the establishment of 
priorities over critically short building ma- 
terals, and the authority to allocate such 
materials into the construction of homes at 
price ranges under $6,000 or, at the discretion 
of the expediter, at a moderately higher maxi- 
mum sales price in geographical areas where 
special circumstances make such higher 
prices necessary to provide housing in 
volume. 

If the Congress fails to do this, it will in 
effect be providing homes which veterans 
will be unable to purchase or rent. 

Sincerely yours, 
CuarLes G. BoLTE, Chairman. 





Bonneville Power Rates 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1946 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD, 
page A752, the figure $16,000,000 appears 
in error; it should be $160,000,000. I 
have asked that the permanent ReEcorp 
be corrected accordingly, and this request 
has been granted. 

The article to which I referred was a 
news release by the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration with respect to the recent 
audit prepared by Arthur Anderson & 
Co., which demonstrates that the $17.50 
kilowatt-year rate under which power is 
distributed by the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration is sufficient to repay all Gov- 
ernment costs for all projects for which 
power is now being distributed by Bonne- 
ville Power Administration, maintain the 
properties, and provide a _ substantial 
backlog for contingencies at the end of 
the 50-year repayment period. I include 
as a part of my remarks an editorial ap- 
pearing in the Oregonian under date of 
February 12, entitled “Sound Business,” 
which discusses this audit: 

SOUND BUSINESS 

Persistent pressure from California and 
elsewhere for higher rates for Bonneville 
power ought to be relieved as a result of the 
audit of the Columbia River power system 
by the private firm, Arthur Anderson & Co., 
and the report by Administrator Pawl J. 


Raver to the Secretary of the Interior. The 
studies showed that there is reasonable ex- 
pectation that the cost of each unit in the 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee projects will be 
repaid, principally from the sale of power, 
within 50 years of its completion. 

The auditors assumed no responsibility for 
the bases on which the allocations for re- 
payment have been established. As it stands, 
Federal development of the Columb‘a River 
is a sound business proposition. But it is 
vulnerable to political influence, from Con- 
gress or from the Department of the Interior 
itself. The people of the Northwest, who are 
the beneficiaries of the power, irrigation, 
navigation, and flocd-control features of the 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee projects, must 
guard against changes which might turn the 
development into a bad busiuess venture. 

The estimated revenues from sale of power 
during the repayment period are recorded as 
$1,863,000,000. These revenues, returned to 
the Treasury of the United States, will repay 
93.07 percent of the original cost, operating 
expenses, and interesu. Those who buy farm 
lands in the Columbia Basin project, where 
1,000,000 acres will be given life by water 
pumped from the Grand Coulee Reservoir, 
will pay a very small part of the total cost. 
They will have 40 years in which to pay, and 
need not start paying until 10 years after 
they receive water. 

There is-no objection to the assumption of 
the great share of the load of repayment by 
power sales. There is objection when Cali- 
fornia politicians seek to force an increase in 
the wholesale rates of Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee power fcr the sole reason that they are 
competitive, in attracting industry, with 
California power rates. The great cost of 
the Central Valley project in California, and 
the relatively small amount of power to be 
generated at Shasta Dam, have put such a 
burden on power sales there that Bonneville’s 
rate of $17.50 a kilowatt-year has not been 
matched. 

The audit of the Columbia system, de- 
manded by Administrator Raver, should 
strengthen the insistence of Northwest Mem- 
bers of Congress that a higher power rate 
in California is California’s bad luck. Ore- 
gon can't grow vegetables the year around, 
and there is no remedy for the fact that 
Oregonians must nay more for California 
vegetables than do Californians. The North- 
west will not submit to political penalty 
which would cancel out its natural advan- 
tages, chief among which is abundant power, 





Labor Aims To Control Government, But 
Lack of Unity Prevents It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL STEWART 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1946 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Mark Sullivan, from the Washington 
Post of February 17, 1946: 

Lasor Arms To Controt GOVERNMENT, Bur 
LACK oF UNITY PREVENTs IT 
(By Mark Sullivan) 

It is frequently said that labor, its unions, 
and leaders have too much power. Or, more 
Strongly, that labor is more powerful than 
the Government. If these assertions are 


mere argumentative assertions they ought 
not to be accepted. They call for examina- 
tion in the light of facts, 
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In New York a union of tugboat workers 
struck. The Government took over the tug- 
boat industry. The union voted to continue 
the strike. Essentially this is a refusal to 
work for the Government. This is serious 
but hardly composes superiority of a labor 
union over .Government. 

The tugboat strike, by interrupting the 
flow of fuel, caused, or threatened, interrup- 
tion of some public services, such as schools, 
But this interruption was indirect. The tug- 
boat workers were private employees of a 
private industry. Their strike was not a 
direct strike by employees of Government. 


NO RIGHT TO STRIKE? 


In Syracuse workers on the waterworks, 
owned by the city government, struck. This 
was a direct strike against a government 
function. There are many examples of this— 
strikes, actual or threatened, by workers 
in Government-operated transportation sys- 
tems, garbage collectors, and the like. These 
go counter to what has long been accepted 
as a principle, that Government workers 
have not the right to strike. As once put 
by President Roosevelt, they have the right 
to organize and present grievances, but not 
to strike. 

Whether, and how, government can pe- 
nalize such strikes, raises a distinction. 
Under existing law, private employers are 
forbidden to discharge workers for striking, 
or to refuse to rehire them on that ground. 
Presumably government is not subject to 
this limitation. It may be, varying with dif- 
ferent States, and as between the States and 
the Federal Government, that the civil-serv- 
ice laws give, or do not give government the 
right to discharge an employee who strikes. 

Among government functions interrupted 


by strikes, schools have a special status. . 


Schools are a direct function of government. 
Government requires parents to send their 
children to schools and penalizes any who do 
not. Only government has authority to sus- 
pend this requirement. Only government 
has authority to clor> schools. 


SCHOOLS GOOD EXAMPLE 


Yet schools have been closed by strikes. 
A closing in New York was indirect; the tug- 
boat strike in a private industry interrupted 
the flow of fuel. But in St. Louis this month 
schools were closed by a direct strike of gov- 
ernment employees. 

Another phase of the issue is presented by 
picketing. In many cases, pickets prevent a 
civilian from entering a property in order to 
work. In some cases, they prevent citizens 
from entering a property to do business with 
the owner. In a few cases pickets have pre- 
vented the owner or his representatives from 
ertering. These are fairly clear deprivals 
of rights citizens are supposed to be guaran- 
teed by government. 

The power possessed by unions raises the 
question of the relation between labor and 
Government. Labor organizations seek as 
much power as they can get, both within 
government and immunity from government. 


LABOR STRONGEST 


This sort of thing is not new. Through- 
out history groups have tried to control gov- 
ernment and often have succeeded. 

In America today labor is the strongest 
group. If labor seeks actually to control 
government it is following a pattern of his- 
tory. Actually labor does so seek, in Amer- 
ica and other countries. In England labor, 
acting as a political party, has become the 
government. In America, CIO, with its po- 
litical action committee, plainly drives to- 
ward first controlling an existing party, and 
through that controlling government. 

If all American labor were united in CIO 
it might have a good chance to accomplish 
what the Labor Party in England did. Yet 
much of CIO’s political aims are ruggedly 
resisted by large groups, notably farmers, 
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and by many individuals, including some 
within the ranks of labor. 

Measured by influence in the Democratic 
Party and the Democratic administration, 
CIO has much power. Measured by repre- 
sentation in Congress, it has less. 

The major immediate effort of CIO will be 
to increase its representation in the House 
in the election in November. 





Rural Electrification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1946 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article by 
Claude R. Wickard, Rural Electrification 
Administrator: 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION MUST BE PROVIDED ON 

AREA COVERAGE BASIS—LEGISLATION ENACTED 

BY CONGRESS CALLS FOR SERVICE TO ALL NON-~ 


SERVED PEOPLE IN RURAL AREAS; NO EXCEP<- 
TIONS 
(By Claude R. Wickard, Rural Electrification 


Administrator) 


A few months ago I issued a public state- 
ment about rural electrification. It grew in 
part from my experience in living and work- 
ing on a farm which did not have central 
station electric service, and then noticing 
the changes when the REA services came to 
my farm. The statement was based in part 
on my experience in an official capacity and 
the close association I had been having with 
the REA program. 

The heart of that statement was: 

“Rural electrification, if it is to succeed 
in this Nation as a Government-sponsored 
undertaking, never can be carried out on a 
selective basis.” 

To attempt selective electrification, I then 
said, “would be undemocratic, alien to our 
firmly established traditions. If within the 
areas electrified through the aid of REA, 
there were to remain darkened regions, we 
would only be inviting blighted neighbor- 
hoods, a depressed farm minority. To per- 
mit such conditions by neglecting to provide 
complete area coverage,” I said when I was 
new to this job, “would be bad for the com- 
munity and bad forthe Nation. * * * If 
anyone in an area can have electricity, then 
everyone on the area isentitledtoit. * * * 
That is part of the basic philosophy that 
animates REA; an implicit condition that 
goes with every REA loan. * * * REA 
will not knowingly contribute to the creation 
of a blighted area by defaulting on its ob- 
ligations.” 

After 7 months’ experience as Administra- 
tor of REA, I am, if possible, even more 
firmly convinced than ever of the truth of 
these statements, and I want to repeat them 
in a magazine which comes very close to a 
great many of the cooperatives which have 
borrowed and are seeking to borrow more 
money through REA. 

I find in that early statement one addi- 
tional thing which I now want to repeat. It 
is this sentence: “I am certain that our bor- 
rowers, their officers and board members, will 
join with us by doing everything within their 
power to make electricity available to every 
farm and rural nonfarm home, every school, 
church, and community center within their 
area.” 

The purpose of REA, as expressed in the 
Rural Electrification Act of 1936, is to take 
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central station electric service to people liv- 
ing in rural areas who lack such service. 
There is no mention of some of the people 
or even of most of the people, but simply the 
people—and that can only mean all—who do 
not then have central station electric service. 

It seems to me, therefore, necessarily to 
follow that an obligation is imposed which 
neither REA nor any cooperative or other 
concern which borrows money from it can by 
any means escape. That obligation is to see 
to it that, just as soon and just as rapidly 
as possible, central station electric service is 
made available to all the rural people of the 
United States. It seems clear to me that 
every rural resident, even if he is a one-mule 
farmer on a mud road away back in the hills, 
has the right under the law to have central 
station electricity made available to him. 

Of course, nobody believes that the whole 
of this obligation can be discharged at once, 
that electricity can be made available in- 
stantly to all the people in every rural area. 
But I believe that all rural electrification can 
and must be planned that way and that, 
ultimately, the goal can be reached. I hbe- 
lieve—and I think the people of the country 
concur in that belief—that any rural elec- 
trification cooperative which fails to plan 
that way is falling short of its duty, is 
defaulting on its obligations. 

I said earlier that Congress never intended, 
in passing the REA Act, to set up a favored, 
privileged class among rural residents. But 
Congress did give one group the opportunity 
of taking the lead in the rural electrification 
movement. Cooperatives were selected as 
favored instruments to effectuate the REA 
program. It is expressly stipulated that co- 
operatives, democratic business organizations 
of rural people, are to have preference, to- 
gether with certain public bodies, at the 
hands of REA in the making of loans for 
rural electrification. 

The reason for this preference is easy to 
understand. They can afford to extend their 
lines into thin territory, to all potential con- 
sumers in their areas, more readily than can 
profit-motivated companies. In short, it is 
the cooperative which can most easily and 
readily achieve area coverage in rural elec- 
trification. Congress was thoroughly aware 
of this fact and took it duly into considera- 
tion in providing REA with the means of 
making central station electric service avail- 
able to rural people who did not then, or do 
not now, have it. 

Because Congress offered this leadership 
opportunity to the cooperatives, it seems to 
me to follow that every rural electrification 
cooperative has a duty, similar to that of 
REA itself, to do its utmost to carry out the 
clear intent of Congress in the law which it 
wrote for taking light into the dark places of 
this Nation. That intent is, as we have come 
to phrase it, area coverage. That is the ob- 
ligation which stems from the preference ac- 
corded the co-ops. 

Let’s think about it for a moment. 

In large measure, rightly or wrongly, we 
have come to gage the degree of our civiliza- 
tion in America by the number and type of 
mechanical devices we have developed to 
eliminate drudgery, to make living comforta- 
ble. In the early days, the whole economy 
of this Nation was based on agriculture. 
Rurai iife set the national standard of living, 
and urban dwellers strove to attain it. In 
modern time, though we still depend upon 
agriculture for much of our economic stabil- 
ity, the city has far surpassed the country as 
a convenient place in which to live. Still, the 
serenity and dignity of living which charac- 
terized our early days survive only in rural 
areas. The only things those areas lack are 
modern facilities which eliminate drudgery, 
make living comfortable. 

Millions of our young men and young 
women are coming back from fighting and 
winning a war for us. Hundreds of thou- 


sands of them are returning to the rural 
areas, 


They are not going to be satisfied with 
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primitive conditions, and they are going to 
express their dislike. Anybody responsible 
for such conditions, anybody who has to ex- 
plain their existence, is in for a very uncom- 
fortable time of it. It is going to be harder 
than ever, now, to explain an unelectrified 
neighborhood next to one which has elec- 
tricity—the greatest single factor in bring- 
ing homes up to a satisfactory American 
standard of living. Ido not want the apolo- 
gizing job. Do you? 

“You” means not merely the cooperatives 
but the individual members of the coopera- 
tives. Electricity should be available to all 
on terms that all can afford to pay. It is up 
to those who have electric service to help 
their less fortunate neighbors to lift them- 
selves up to a new plane. 

The obligation to strive for area coverage 
is the most important one facing the coop- 
eratives right now, but it is only one of 
several. The matter of providing adequate, 
continuous, dependable service must always 
occupy our attention. As your members 
learn more and more about using electricity 
in their everyday living and working, pro- 
viding service of this high quality becomes 
more important—and more complicated. 
Changes and improvements in your systems 
will probably have to be steady and unend- 
ing. 

The matter of retail rates and minimum 
bills is another subject on which we are go- 
ing to have to do a lot of thinking. So is 
making a record of the equity of each in- 
dividual member in the cooperative prop- 
erties. These subjects are in addition to 
and apart from the pressing day-to-day prob- 
lems and the continuing need to campaign 
for adequate wiring, careful planning of 
plumbing, and careful consideration to equip- 
ment selection. 

The rural electrification program launched 
by the Federal Government in 1935 has made 
much progress, but it is by no means com- 
pleted. The impetus for the program came 
initially from the Government and from a 
few national leaders. Now, with the tough 
half of the job before us, we must look to 
the grass roots for the initiative and deter- 
mination to finish it. 





Lincoln Day Address of Hon. James I. 
Dolliver, of Iowa 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1946 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following address of 
my colleague Hon. James I. DOLLIvVER, at 
Logansport, Ind., on February 12, 1946: 


Ladies and gentlemen, the kindness of your 
invitation has brought me here on this Re- 
publican and American occasion. I cannot 
proceed without mentioning the very pleas- 
ant relations I have had with your own Con- 
gressman, Representative CHARLES HALLECK, 
in the brief time I have been in Congress. I 
have come to hold an affectionate regard and 
high admiration for him. As chairman of 
the congressional committee he is a leader of 
the Republican Congressmen and he merits 
that title by virtue of his energy and ag- 
gressiveness. You good Republicans of the 


Second Indiana District have not only ren- 
dered yourselves a good service in electing 
Representative HaLLtecK, but you likewise 
have sent to the Halls of Congress a man who 
is useful to the Nation as a whole, 








Tonight we observe the birthday of the 
first great national leader of our party—the 
patron saint of the Republicans. Lincoln was 
a great Republican; he was also a great Amer- 
ican. He summed up in his career the virtues 
of our way of life and of our system of goy- 
ernment. Wherever in the world virtue, 
honor, and freedom are revered, Lincoln's 
name is among those venerated by all. 

Last fall, in returning to Washington from 
my district, I took occasion to go with my 
family to the Lincoln shrines that extend 
through Illinois, Indiana, and Kentucky. I - 
was anxious that my children should see the 
places where this great American had lived 
and that they should come to know some- 
thing of the reverence and affection with 
which his name is remembered by the com- 
munities that knew him best. 

For instance, at Lincoln’s New Salem in 
Illinois we saw the very community in which 
he lived during his young manhood. The 
State of Illinois has reproduced there the 
town of New Salem as it existed in Lincoln's 
time, with the log cabins. the various busi- 
ness establishments, the flour and saw mill, 
and all the other appurtenances of a pioneer 
town, including the post office where Lincoln 
served briefly as postmaster. I must say it 
is one of the best restorations of its kind 
that I have seen in the country. 

Then we came on to Spencer County, Ind, 
where Lincoln spent his boyhood after mov- 
ing from Kentucky and before he went fur- 
ther out on the frontier of Illinois. You 
good people of Indiana have done yourselves 
proud in erecting there a substantial lime- 
stone structure commemorating Lincoln; 
with the remains of the Lincoln cabin and 
the revered resting place of Lincoln’s own 
mother, Nancy Hanks. 

We next went to Kentucky to see the 
marble structure over the humble cabin 
where Lincoln was born. 

And finally we went back to Washington 
where the form of Lincoln has been im- 
perishably reproduced in gigantic size by the 
sculptor, Daniel French, in the magnificent 
Lincoln Memorial on the banks of the 
Potomac. 

The story of the man is summed up in that 
pilgrimage from log cabin to capital through 
pioneer life, through the early struggle of the 
young lawyer to the final act of the drama 
of his life in saving the Union, freeing the 
slaves, and becoming a martyr to his own 
high principles. 

If America had produced no other great 
man or if there had sprung from our soil no 
other noble character, surely here is an in- 
destructible human monument to the Amer- 
ican system, a product of such rare quality, 
of such outstanding excellence, that human 
beings all over the earth in the far reaches 
of the future will revere the name of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

Of course, Lincoln was many-sided, but 
there is one especial quality of his about 
which I wish to speak tonight: namely, his 
love of freedom. I think it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that our whole social system in 
Lincoln’s day had been cursed by human 
slavery. Developed from a small beginning, 
it had become inextricably entwined with the 
economy of the South. It was the basis of 
their social system and one of the forms of 
wealth which was deemed by many of our 
fellow countrymen to be essential to eco- 
nomic well-being. 

By reason of the fact that it involved hu- 
man bondage, slavery was utterly incompat- 
ible with the fundamental ideals of Amer- 
icanism, Freedom and human slavery are 
opposites; the two cannot exist in the same 
atmosphere. As Lincoln quoted so eloquently 
from the Scriptures: “A house divided 
against itself cannot stand.” And he con- 
tinued, “This Nation cannot survive half 
slave and half free.” 

Not only was the Nation divided geograph- 
ically by the institution of slavery, but it also 











was divided intellectually, emotionally, and 
economically. Accordingly, the great task 
that Lincoln performed was to bring unity 
out of that disunity, to rebuild the house 
that was divided, and to reunite through 
the terribly ultimate instruments of fratri- 
cidal strife the two sections of the United 
States of America in a bond of brotherhood 
which shall forever be indissoluble. 

Lincoln was a devotee of freedom. He was 
a constant adherent of liberty. From his 
earliest youth he never wavered in the reso- 
lution to hit slavery hard if he had the 
chance, and strike it he did when on Janu- 
ary 1, 1863, he signed the Emancipation 
Proclamation, making free a race of men. 
The name of Lincoln is synonymous with the 
word “liberty.” It would be an interesting 
speculation to determine the attitude of 
Lincoln toward our present day problems in 
America. Probably his attitude is summed 
up best by his magnificent statement in his 
second inaugural address: 

“With malice toward none, with charity 
for all, with firmness in the right as God 
gives us to see the right, let us strive on to 
finish the work we are in, to bind up the 
Nation’s wounds, to care for him who shall 
have borne the battle and for his widow and 
orphan, to do all which may achieve and 
cherish a just and lasting peace among our- 
selves and with all nations.” 

Thus it is apparent that Lincoln’s philoso- 
phy in the closing days of the Civil War en- 
compassed some of the very problems with 
which we are confronted today. But we may 
be certain that, above all other things, he 
would insist upon maintenance of liberty in 
America. He would have led the influence of 
the United States to the maintenance of 
liberty throughout the world. 

For instance, I cannot imagine Abraham 
Lincoln being a party to a secret agreement 
whereby the United States without any right 
or authority agreed to barter away the inde- 
pendence of other peoples in this world at 
the close of a long and costly struggle in 
which they were involved. Indeed, I cannot 
imagine Lincoln being a party to any vicious 
secret agreements between our country and 
any other nation, whatever the pressure or 
whatever the ostensible reason for such be- 
hind-the-scenes diplomacy. 

The American people are entitled to know 
what the foreign policy of their Government 
is. They should not be misled by their 
Chief Executive into the belief that open 
covenants are openly arrived at and then, 
months later, discover an agreement made 
which was disclosed by the President not 
even to the Secretary of State. 

On the domestic scene, I doubt that Lin- 
coln would have tolerated the spectacle of 
the Federal Government dipping into the 
personal and private affairs of every Ameri- 
can citizen. The vast bureaucracy which 
has been built up in Washington during these 
New Deal times of the past 13 years would 
shock the Civil War President beyond any 
measure. It is difficult for anyone to dis- 
cover the rationality lehind the vast increase 
of bureaucratic government with which we 
are presently afflicted. One is driven to the 
conclusion that the New Deal administration 
would like to turn the American Govern- 
ment into a form which would ignore the 
righ’~ of local self-government and which 
would inflict pon the citizens the totali- 
tarian regimes which lately have been so 
prevalent in Europe. This kind of dictator- 
ship is utterly foreign to our American 
genius. 

Iam sure you aré not strangers to this kind 
of thing. Examples could be multiplied, but 
I cannot help but mention the case of the 
grocer in my district who, by inadventence, 
charged 15 cents inste 1 of 14 cents for a can 
of Campbell’s soup, whereupon he was hauled 
before a kangaroo court and required to pay 
& Substantial fine. whis is but one out of 
the multitude of petty tyrannies which have 
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come into being under the New Deal in the 
United States. 

For one, I hope the American people wake 
up to this danger before it is too late, 
and return to power in the Halls of Congress 
the Republican Party. In all sincerity I say 
to you that it is the one hope of saving the 
country. The Democratic Party is tied hand 
and foot by the New Dealers. Even if they 
would, they cannot escape the net of their 
own making. The fact is that the people of 
the United States will get a change of direc- 
tion in the policy of this Government only 
when they turn out the Democratic Party 
and return the Republicans to power. 

For example, ever since the inaugural of 
the New Deal President in 1933 there has 
been an ever-increasing public expenditure. 
In the last Republican administration, the 
largest annual Federal appropriation amount- 
ed to approximately $3,000,000,000. This 
amount was constantly increased until, at 
the peak of the New Deal peacetime expendi- 
tures, the annual Federal appropriation 
amounted to $9,000,000,000. This is entirely 
apart from the war expenditures which all 
of us recognize were necessary. 

But the fact is that the present adminis- 
tration comes up today with a staggering debt 
of $275,000,000,000—nearly $2,000 for each 
man, woman, and child in the United States. 
This is a situation that cannot be laughed 
off and cannot be shrugged away. It is a 
financial fact that must be faced, and sooner 
or later the American people must do so. 
The Democratic Party will not and cannot 
face it. This is demonstrated by the recent 
Budget presented to the Congress by the ad- 
ministration which does not balance; far 
from it. Expenditures for the first peacetime 
year since the close of World War II are 
scheduled at $35,000,000,000, with an esti- 
mated income of $31,000,000,000, leaving a 
deficit of $4,000,000,000. The Budget message 
does not attempt to disguise this incredibly 
unsound situation. 

It has been truthfully said that the surest 
way to wreck popular representative govern- 
ment is to destroy it upon the rocks of finan- 
cial incompetence and extravagance. Cer- 
tainly these past 13 years have demonstrated 
beyond all doubt that the Democratic Party 
cannot administer the financial policies of 
our people effectively. I have often been 
tempted to smile a bit ironically at the 
adulation the Democrats pay to Andrew 
Jackson. Judging from their talk, he is the 
patron saint of the Democratic Party, and 
yet he abhored a public debt above every- 
thing else. For the first and only time in 
American history, during his administration 
Jackson wiped out any public debt of the 
United States of America. When Jackson’s 
administration came to a close, there was 
not one penny owed by this country. What 
a far cry from the present Democratic leader- 
ship which has involved us in a stupendous 
and staggering debt and which still continues 
to involve our people in the deep waters of 
financial insecurity. 

Only by electing a Republican Congress in 
1946 and a Republican President in 1948 can 
the American people have any assurance of 
a change of direction away from unlimited 
deficit spending and unbounded bureaucracy. 
The time has come, in my judgment, to se- 
cure a change of direction from those de- 
structive and totalitarian policies: to bring 
our people back to Constitutional Govern- 
ment, to restore local self-government, and 
to embark the United States and its people 
upon a new period of prosperity, leadership, 
and well-being. 

Please do not think I am pessimistic about 
our country. Far from it. With the right 
kind of leadership, the United States can 
even more fully be recognized as the fore- 
most Nation of the earth. One fact has 
emerged from this war with utter and abso- 
lute certainty—the gigantic productive ca- 
pacity of the United States. Many people 
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may not realize it, but the fact is that our 
own country can out-produce all the rest of 
the world combined. This kind of productive 
capacity has come to us because of our free 
enterprise system, because of the liberty 
which we and Lincoln cherish. Let us see to 
it that today’s liberty is maintained. Let us 
never deviate from the ideals of the man 
whose birthday we commemorate on this 
day. 





Housing and Education of Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1946 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following statement 
from the national headquarters of Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars: 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS URGE HOUSING 
FOR VETERAN STUDENTS AND CALL FOR EXPAND- 
ING EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


Citing the fact that 12,860,137 veterans 
from the armed services will be demobilized 
by the end of this year, the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation and Education of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars today urged the 
expansion of education facilities in the 
United States. 

With current figures of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration revealing that a total of 657,333 
veterans have applied for education assist- 
ance under the provisions of Public Laws 16 
and 346, the VFW officials also called upon the 
people of the United States to open their 
doors and rent living quarters to the hun- 
dreds of thousands of veterans who are anxi- 
ous to continue their education. Since the 
original law was passed 380,000 applications 
for educational aid have been approved by 
the Veterans’ Administration with 258,000 not 
yet located in schools. 

“The present rules of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration prevents them from interfering in 
any way with the institution that a veteran 
wants to attend,” the VFW office pointed out, 
“but this problem is directly in the lap of our 
school authorities. Something must be done 
and the action had better be forthcoming 
soon. There was a day when a boy would 
think of college only if someone in his family 
had had the advantages of higher education 
and knew what was best for their children. 
Today, however, the veterans are school and 
college conscious because they see in it their 
means of advancement.” 

Pointing out that thousands of veterans 
are being refused admission to universities 
due to the lack of housing, teachers, and 
classrooms, the VFW called for planning and 
direct action from the educational system of 
the Nation. In New York there is the threat 
that this month 15,000 high-school graduates 
will be turned away from school doors be- 
cause of the influx of veterans who have been 
given first chance at facilities available. 

“The veteran is being urged to utilize the 
smaller colleges in the Nation,” the VFW 
office stated, “but that alone will not alle- 
viate the future situation. Housing, ex- 
panded colleges and universities, physical 
plants, and the retainership of qualified in- 
structors are all problems that must be met 
and met within the near future unless edu- 
cation be denied the millions of veterans plus 
the youngsters of the Nation who will con- 
tinue education if given the proper op- 
portunity.” 
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Permanent UNO Headquarters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks on the subject of a 
site that has today been selected in my 
district as permanent world headquar- 
ters for the United Nations Organization, 
I want to place in the Recorp the fol- 
lowing chronological résumé of this his- 
toric event: 

In December 1945 the Congress of the 
United States by a concurrent resolu- 
tion of both Senate and House “invited 
the United Nations to locate the seat of 
the United Nations Organization within 
the United States of America.” 

This invitation was discussed at con- 
siderable length in the Preparatory Com- 
mission and was finally accepted and a 
subcommittee was appointed to select 
the actual site. The area of selection 
was narrowed by the whole committee to 
some spot on the eastern third of the 
United States, and finally ended as a 
choice between Hyde Park on the Hud- 
son River, a section near Boston, Mass., 
and the place on the Connecticut-New 
York line near Greenwich. 

Some of the areas considered, such as 
Hyde Park, had, through various citizen 
groups, expressed a local desire to be 
selected as the seat, and had issued of- 
ficial invitations to the subcommittee 
which had been ratified by elected offi- 
cers or by town meetings. Many towns 
and districts both on the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts and inland sent delega- 
tions to London, urging the selection of 
their neighborhood as the logical and 
most convenient site. The area around 
Greenwich, Conn., did not send any such 
delegation, nor urge the selection of it- 
self as the seat of the UNO. 

The actual selection was announced 
on February 3, 1946, by Mr. Stoyan Gav- 
rilovich of Yugoslavia, Chairman of the 
United Nations Site Selection Subcom- 
mittee, which had inspected a number of 
the proposed areas within 2 period of a 
few weeks. In a 35-page’ report, the 
7-man subcommittee unanimously gave 
its first choice to the 42-square mile sec- 
tion covering parts of Fairfield County, 
Conn., and Westchester County, N. Y.; 
taking in paris of the towns of Stamford 
and Greenwich, Conn.; and Harrison, 
a North Castle, and Pound Ridge, 

ee. 

No statement was given as to the need 
for such a large area, which is some twen- 
ty-odd times larger than the principality 
of Monaco, an independent sovereignty 
for the past several centuries, and also is 
greater in extent than such ancient free 
states as Andorra, and is two-thirds as 
large as Europe’s prewar tax-free para- 
dise of Liechtenstein. 

Also, no statement was made as to the 
sxact terms under which the area would 
be secured to the United Nations Organi- 


zation, other than by a treaty with the 
United States for relinquishment of all 
national rights over it. 

Some concern was immediately ex- 
pressed by the inhabitants and property 
owners of the district, as well as by those 
responsible for the railroads, motor bus, 
and truck lines, and other utilities which 
have the main trunks between New York 
and Boston located within the proposed 
enclave. 

As Representative for Fairfield County, 
the Fourtk Connecticut District, natu- 
rally the inquiries came to me. I asked 
for legal advice in regard to protecting 
the interests of my constituents not only 
in their property rights but in their in- 
choate rights as American citizens to 
choice of their dwelling places and preser- 
vation of their homesteads. ‘ 

The legal status of the proposed UNO 
area was found to be very unclear. Pre- 
liminary studies are all that have as yet 
been undertaken by our State Depart- 
ment on the exceedingly complex ques- 
tion. A draft of a convention, or treaty, 
which was drawn up in London in De- 
cember 1945 takes no account of indi- 
vidual property rights, but only touches 
on the ownership by the National Gov- 
ernment, which has no such rights under 
its Constitution nor under the constitu- 
tions of the States of Connecticut or New 
York. 

The drafted paragraph reads: 

(c) The Government of the United States 
shall be responsible for expropriating and 
compensating, so far as necessary, all inter- 
ests in the land conveyed to the United 
Nations. 

(d) If, and insofar as, the land is not 
presented as a free gift to the United Na- 
tions, the United Nations shall pay to the 
Government of the United States a fair price 
for any land conveyed, which sum shall be 
credited to the United States in the accounts 
of the United Nations and be set off against 
contributions due from the United States. In 
default of agreement, the price shall be de- 
termined by an expert selected by the Presi- 
dent of the International Court of Justice. 


The provisions suggested in this draft 
of a treaty will, of course, have to be 
ratified by the UNO in London, or after 
its transfer to temporary headquarters 
in New York City. Following that, and 
before the provisions can have any effect 
or any steps can be taken under the 
treaty as drafted, the whole treaty will 
have to be ratified by the Senate of the 
United States with a two-thirds vote as 
provided in our Constitution. 

Immediately on announcement of the 
selection of a site, the attorneys general 
of Connecticut and New York studied the 
draft treaty and expressed their belief 
that there are no constitutional or statu- 
tory barriers in either State which would 
interfere with concluding or fulfilling the 
terms of the treaty. 

On February 6, in London, the site 
committee of the UNO voted to recom- 
mend to the General Assembly that pri- 
vate residents of the selected area be 
allowed to remain on their former prop- 
erties for an indefinite period as tenants 
of. the UNO, except in such zones as 
might be restricted for special nonresi- 
dential purposes by the UNO. The ques- 
tion of taxes for such hold-over resi- 
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dents, and for the communities and 
States losing taxable property to the 
international Organization was referred 
for study to a legal subcommittee. 

The site committee expressed its hope 
that it would not be necessary to obtain 
title through condemnation or expropri- 
ation, but that purchase through pri- 
vate agreements could be worked out in 
every individual case. 

All these placatory expressions of de- 
sire to proceed along peaceful lines did 
not fully reassure the residents of the 
area, particularly in view of reports from 
abroad in the daily newspapers as to the 
methods of displacement now followed 
by some of the governments represented 
on the UNO site committee. 

The citizens of Greenwich, the town 
selected as headquarters for the UNO, 
called a meeting for the night of Feb- 
ruary 5 to discuss the matter and to 
make known their sentiments as to the 
disposal of their community by inter- 
national expropriation. 

In response to the invitation of my 
fellow townsmen and constituents to 
make iznown to them my own Knowledge 
and opinion in the matter, I sent a tele- 
gram to the town officials which read in 
part as follows: 

The site committee has indicated that it 
will not oppose the expressed wishes of a 
majority of the people in the site area chosen. 
It is my understanding that the townspeople 
are deeply divided on the issue. In order to 
accurately gage their true sentiment, I sug- 
gest that the issue be quickly submitted to a 
referendum vote, if the town meeting to- 
night does not conclusively and formally ex- 
press the feelings of Greenwich. Whatever 
action is taken or decision reached by Green- 
wich and/or Stamford, you may be assured 
that I will present it as forcefully as I can to 
the Assembly, to Mr. Stettinius, American 
Delegate to the UNO, and to the President. 


On February 6, I received the following 
resolution incorporating my suggestion 
from the town meeting moderator: 

We respectfully inform you that repre- 
sentatives of the Town of Greenwich, which 
includes Greenwich, Cos Cob, Riverside, Old 
Greenwich and East Port Chester, with a 
population of 35,000 at its town meeting 
tonight adopted the following resolutions by 
vote of 2 to 1 or 110 to 55, 15 being absent: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the meeting 
that, while the residents of Greenwich are 
desirous of obtaining world peace through 
the United Nations Organizatior, the Town 
of Greenwich should oppose the placing of 
the capital of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion in or adjacent to Greenwich; and 

Resolved, That a referendum of the resi- 
dents of Greenwich shall be taken as soon as 
practicable. 

Prescott BusH, Moderator. 
Haroip W. ALLEN, Town Clerk. 


On February 7, I placed the resolution 
of the citizens of Greenwich before the 
Secretary of State, the Honorable James 
F. Byrnes, and I was assured that the 
officially expressed sentiment of the 
town of Greenwich would be transmitted 
by cable to the United Nagions Organiza- 
tion in London without delay. 

That this was, in fact, done, was indi- 
cated by subsequent news dispatches 
from the temporary seat of UNO. 

Considerable criticism has been voiced 
in some quarters as to the reluctant 











stand taken by the citizens of Fairfield 
County toward having a world capital 
set down in their midst. I believe much 
of this criticism fails to understand the 
doubts expressed by my constituents. 
Iam sure that all of us are aware of the 
honor the choice does us and are 
eager to promote the functioning of this 
machinery for peace and that we will 
resist no reasonable demands to provide 
a site sufficient for the real needs of such 
an organization. But many others be- 
sides citizens of Fairfield and Westches- 
ter Counties have expressed their as- 
tonishment at the territorial demands or 
expectations for the headquarters of 
UNO. 

Senator VANDENBERG, one of our rep- 
resentatives to that Organization, made 
one statement which has met with ap- 
proval both in the very pro-UNO Wash- 
ington Post and from the shrewdly well- 
informed observer Mr. William Philip 
Simms, whose articles I append: 


[From the Washington Post of February 10, 
1946] 


UNITED NATIONS CAPITAL 


Senator VANDENBERG did well to speak out 
against the “fabulous and fantastic” idea 
that the United Nations needs 42 square 
miles of “high-priced area” for its head- 
quarters. “In my humble view,” the Michi- 
gander is quoted as saying in London, “the 
equivalent of a comfortable college campus 
should suffice, and would be far more in 
keeping with the genius of this precious in- 
stitution which we serve. Let us not mis- 
take pomp for power.” The Senator was 
echoing many protests already made in this 
and other countries against the site finders’ 
recommendations. Those protests have at 
least induced the champions of the North 
Stamford-Greenwich site to reduce the area 
they propose to acquire. 

What the committee was sent forth to do 
was to find a suitable headquarters for the 
United Nations. What it actually did was to 
select a highly expensive site for a world 
capital. We think the distinction is plain. 
An appropriate headquarters would consist 
of buildings for the General Assembly, the 
Security Council, the Economic and Social 
Council and the Secretariat, with a reason- 
able amount of space for future expansion 
and possibly an airport. On the other hand, 
a world capital implies a new city roughly 
comparable to Washington, including, in ad- 
dtion to United Nations buildings, stores, 
office buildings, restaurants, theaters, night 
clubs, and large residential areas. Only if 
such a city is to be built could the acquisi- 
tion of 40 to 50 square miles of expensive 
land be justified. 

We doubt that the General Assembly has 
any intention or desire to creat a full-fledged 
world capital at this date. If it does, there 
are many more appropriate :ites than the 
North Greenwich-Stamford area which could 
be chosen. Indeed, if that is the intention, 
the whole question of whether the world 
capital should be located in the United States 
might well be reviewed. But we think it is 
safe to assume that a majority of the dele- 
gates have no such plan in mind. They prob- 
ably want only an attractive and conven- 
ient site for a headquarters. In that event, 
the people who operate the world organiza- 
tion will live in an established American com- 
munity or communities. We think it would 
be much better this way. If the Assembly 
takes this point of view, it will obviously 
Wish to choose a less grandiose sit: than the 
North Greenwich-Stamford area—one reason- 
ably close to a city in which the United 
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Nations staff and families could be readily 
absorbed. 


UNO PRINCIPALITY 
(By William Philip Simms) 


Proud though Americans are to have the 
UNO’s permanent seat in the United States, 
Congress is far from unanimous on the size 
and location of the establishment. 

Whether the site finally chosen goes to the 
east coast, west coast, or in between, most 
Members seem to feel with Michigan's Senator 
VANDENBERG, that 42 square miles, as pro- 
posed by the UNO Commission, borders on the 
fantastic. Something about the size of a 
university campus, Mr. Vandenberg said, 
ought to be ample. Nor does there seem to 
be any pressing need to locate it in an already 
thickly populated section where land is at a 
premium. 

Those who share this view are all the more 
inclined to favor a less ostentatious home for 
UNO because they know that the UNO expects 
the United States to bear an equitable share 
of its expenses. An equitable share of 
UNRRA, it is recalled, was about 75 percent 
of the total. e 

The area of Monaco, world playground on 
the Riviera, is only 8 square miles. It has a 
population of 25,000—not counting the 
thousands of tourists who go there annually. 

The entire island of Hong Kong, with more 
than 1,506,000 inhabitants, is only 35 square 
miles, yet it includes Victoria, one of the 
earth’s finest ports. 

The International Settlement known as 
Shanghai, together with its suburbs, parks, 
race tracks, and residential area boasts less 
than half the space earmarked for the UNO. 
Yet within it are to be found some of the 
world’s greatest banks, commercial houses, 
warehouses, docks, harbor facilities, and ho- 
tels. Shanghai, before the war, had well over 
1,500,000 inhabitants. 

The old League of Nations, at Geneva, oc- 
cupied only a fraction of the space now asked 
for UNO. 

Before the UNO meeting in London, the 
irapression of members supposed to know 
was that the site would go to the west 
coast. Some went further than that. They 
said it was “in the bag” for San Francisco. 
But when the matter came up, Britain, 
France, and one or two others put up a strong 
fight to keep it in Europe. They finally 
agreed, however, to drop their objections to 
an American site provided it would be on 
the east coast. 

Europeans would not have so far to travel. 
They overlooked the fact that half the pop- 
ulation of the globe live in Asia. The 
Greenwich-Stamford location, according to 
the Australian member of the Commission, 
W. R. Hodgson, was not among the numerous 
sites offered. The Commission, he said, “dis- 
covered” it themselves. 

The Australians still want San Francisco. 
So do a number of Latin-Americans. The 
French as well as some others are opposed 
to any site near New York. They say there 
are too many high-pressure groups there 
from every quarter of the globe. Some of the 
small nations fear the Connecticut selection 
would make for high costs, part of which 
they will be called upon to pay. And Con- 
gress, which will have to finance the deal— 
and which would have to buy back both 
land and buildings if the UNO ever decided 
to move somewhere else—is generally opposed 
to the creation of any such principality. 


Mr. Speaker, in this matter I believe 
the emphasis should be placed less on 
width of territory and more on extending 
the area of human freedom. Thatis the 
purpose for which we look to the UNO 
with hopeful eyes. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL STEWART 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1946 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following article by 
C. F. Byrns from the Fort Smith (Ark.) 
Times Record of February 9, 1946: 


A FILIBUSTER DEFEATED A CONGRESSIONAL 
MISTAKE 
(By C. F. Byrns) 

The long filibuster against the FEPC bill 
is expected to end Saturday afternoon with 
complete victory for opponents of the bill. 

The Senate will vote on a proposal to limit 
debate and force the bill to a final vote. 
It is conceded the bill would pass if put to 
a vote. It is likewise conceded that the pro- 
posal to limit debate cannot get the re- 
quired two-thirds majority. So it will fail, 
and the Senate will have to get on to other 
business. The FEPC is dead, for the present. 
Probably it will arise again. 

This filibuster differs from many which 
have been attempted in past years. It dif- 
fers in the quality of men who have carried 


it on. It differs in the nature of the pro- 
posal they were trying to defeat. This was 
no shoddy piece of demagoguery. It was a 


sincere effort of the men from the South 
to keep the Congress of the United States 
from making a terrible mistake. They have 
succeeded. In this instance the men who 
have conducted the filibuster are entitled 
to the thanks of the Nation, not to the con- 
tempt which so often has rightfully been 
visited upon men who have used this weapon 
to defeat a majority bill. 

Democracy should function so as to pro- 
tect the rights of the minority as well as to 
carry out the will of the majority. If those 
two objectives seem at times to be directly 
opposed, then they are directly opposed. Yet 
each is necessary at times. This was one 
of the times when the right of a Senator to 
talk as long as he likes has been used to ac- 
complish an excellent end. 

If anyone thinks the Southern Senators 
who have fought so long against the Fair 
Employment Practice Commission bill were 
not truly representative of their people, then 
he is mistaken. Recently, Senator Harry 
Byrp, of Virginia, one of the southern fili- 
busterers, sent telegrams to governors of all 
Southern States and asked whether they felt 
their Senators reflected the views of their 
people. Without exception the replies as- 
serted that the people of their States were 
opposed to FEPC and commended the stand 
of their Senators. 

The sponsors of FEPC have urged it as a 
measure to protect the rights of minority 
groups to an equal break in employment. 
Perhaps some of them think it strange that 
anybody should be opposed to such a meas- 
ure. The southern Senators and others who 
have opposed this measure are not trying to 
oppress minority groups. Rather they are 
trying, with imminent success, to defeat 
a@ bill which would do irreparable damage to 
the rights of minorities of every sort all over 
this country, in the North as well as the 
South. If this bill ever became the law, we 
should see the most powerful, most obnox- 
ious, and perhaps the most numerous of all 
the bureaucracies armed with power to in- 
vade every business in America with six or 
more persons, dictate who should be hired 
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and who should be fired, who should be pro- 
moted and who should be demoted, applying 
a racial or religious percentage yardstick to 
the make-up of the employees of every en- 
terprise. Such an effort could only fan into 
flame smoldering racial and religious preju- 
dices which happily are being gradually 
eliminated by increasing tolerance and good 
will between the varying groups which make 
up America. 

A small example of what an FEPC would 
mean is an incident which occurred under 
the temporary FEPC in Dallas a year or so 
ago. The FEPC there tried to force the 
Dallas News to quit running classified ads 
advertising for a colored maid or a white 
maid. The FEPC said that was racial dis- 
crimination and the ad should cal] for only 
a maid, without distinction as to color. 
Some people want colored maids. Some want 
white. It is sheer stupidity and cruelly un- 
fair to applicants to deny them information 
as to whether they would be acceptable or to 
try to force an employer to take one when 
she wanted the other If the FEPC bill should 
pass, that sort of stupidity would become com- 
monplace, backed by law and stiff penalties, 

The southern Senators have performed a 
noble service for the most helpless member 
of the smallest minority groups in America. 
The majority in the Senate was wrong, ter- 
ribly wrong. It is fortunate the power to 
filibuster existed and was used so effectively. 





The Strike Vete 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN ° 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1946 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 12 I asked NLRB for copies of the 
ballots used in the elections held by it to 
determine whether there should be a 
strike of General Motors and the steel 
employees. 

The ballots received are as follows: 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA—WaR Lasor DIs- 
PUTES ACT—OFFICIAL BALLOT 


For employees of certain companies having 
collective-bargaining agreements with United 
Steelworkers of America, CIO. 

Major issues involved in the dispute: 

The demand of United Steelworkers of 
America, CIO, for a $2 per day increase in 
wages for employees covered by contracts be- 
tween certain companies and United Steel- 
workers of America, CIO. 

Efforts being utilized for settlement of the 
dispute: 

The Secretary of the Department of Labor 
has been advised of the dispute and is making 
appropriate settlement efforts. 

MARK AN “X” IN THE SQUARE OF YOUR CHOICE 

If you spoil your ballot, return it to the 
Board’s agent and obtain a new one. 

Do you wish to permit an interruption of 


war production in wartime as a result of this 
dispute? 


Do not sign this ballot. Fold and drop into 
ballot box. 


UNITep STATES OF AMERICA—WaR LABOR 
Disputes ACT—OFFICIAL BALLOT 
For employees of certain plants of General 
Motors Corp. 
The major issues involved in this dispute 
and affecting all employees covered by the 


contract between General Motors Corp. and 
UAW-CIO are: 

1. A 30-percent wage increase. 

2. Seniority protection for displaced work- 
ers in certain reconverted plants. 

3. The establishment of rules in each plant 
for permanent transfer between occupational 
groups and for filling vacancies and new posi- 
tions. 

The major local issues involved are: Shift 
preference; an elimination of piecework and 
incentive systems; elimination of spread 
rates for production jobs; the application 
or establishment of local seniority agree- 
ments; operation of grievance procedures; 
production standards. 

Efforts are being made to adjust this dis- 
pute by direct negotiation between the par- 
ties and by Commissioners of Conciliation of 
the Department of Labor. 


MARK AN “X” IN THE SQUARE OF YOUR CHOICE 

If you spoil your ballot, return it to the 
Board’s agent and obtain a new one. 

Do ycu wish to permit an interruption of 
war production in wartime as a result of this 
dispute? 

Tea sctars circa termendin as tactician eiaeiamaaieema sealed 
SPE istaesieecnicien tcc timeless eee eee aeadeiaalaa dian 0 


Do not sign this ballot. Fold and drop 
into ballot box. 


——— 


Mr. Speaker, after looking them over, 
how would you vote if you were an em- 
ployee? 





The Argentine Situation 
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HON. LUTHER A. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1946 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, an excellent statement concern- 
ing reasons for the issuance of the Blue 
Book by our Government with reference 
to conditions in Argentina is contained in 
an article by Mr. Roscoe Drummond, 
chief of the Washington bureau of the 
Christian Science Monitor, and appear- 
ing in the February 15 issue of that news- 
paper, and under leave granted I sub- 
mit same herewith: 


(By Roscoe Drummond, chief of the Wash- 
ington bureau of the Christian Science 
Monitor) 


WASHINGTON.—The charges contained in 
the United States Government’s blue book 
go far beyond any ordinary diplomatic dis- 
pute between Argentina and the United 
Stetes. 

The issue is not one of recognition versus 
nonrecognition. It has nothing to do with 
intervention versus nonintervention. It is 
in no way a personal controversy between 
bluff, plain-speaking Assistant Secretary of 
State Spruille Braden and Col. Juan D. Peron, 
who would like to regularize his Argentinian 
dictatorship by rigged elections February 24, 

Only incidentally is the issue one of Ameri- 
can-Argentinian relations. 

The real issue is whether the Western 
Hemisphere is to become an asylum for 
European nazism—a shelter for those who, 
failing to kill freedom in the world up to 
now, are using it to prepare for another try. 

It is whether the other American Repub- 
lics are to stand by idly while in Argentina, 
Germans proceed to construct a complete 
duplicate of the military-industrial dictator- 
ship they fashioned at home. 
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The issue is whether we are watching the 
seeds of a transplanted nazism be watered 
and nourished in the Western Hemisphere or 
whether they are to be subjected to the 
roughest diplomatic. political, and economic 
drought which the Western Hemisphere 
jointly can muster against them. 

It is whether, having fought a World War 
to prevent being conquered by nazism, the 
victorious nations have to count themselves 
helpless to cope with resurgent nazism in 
the peace. 

Now the United States is giving to the 
world in general and to the Western Hemi- 
sphere in particular its detailed and docu- 
mented case that the Argentine regime has 
been and still is a willing tool of Hitlerism, 
that it is the home of active and powerful 
German agents, that it knowingly is pro- 
viding the base for a new totalitarian war 
machine, that it is preparing the springboard 
for a World War III. 

At last, fortunately, the facts, many of 
which already have been printed in Roland 
Hall Sharp’s dispatches in the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, are fully in the open, factually 
supported and officially sponsored by an 
American Government which has no purpose 
other than to serve the true interests of Pan- 
American unity. 

But there is no purpose to be served in 
preserving just a facade of inter-American 
unity and permitting that facade to cloak 
and nestle the forces of its own destruction. 

It now is evident that the United States, 
along with the other American republics, 
made an honest mistake in holding out the 
good neighborly hand at Mexico City to the 
Argentine regime, and in accepting, as 
though they were given in good faith, the 
pledges that regime gave at the time that 
in declaring war on Germany it meant to 
clean out the Nazi agents in its midst. At 
San Francisco the United States honored that 
political mistake and reluctantly acted to 
seat Argentina as a charter member of the 
United Nations. 

While the Peron dictatorship was assuring 
America and the other United Nations that it 
was repudiating the Axis, acting to expel its 
agents and join the Allies, it was assuring 
the Germans that this was just convenient 
double-talk. Its assurances to the Germans 
proved correct. Its assurances to the Allies 
proved false. 

There was understandable pressure by the 
other American Republics to get Argentina 
back into the family fold at Mexico City, 
and at that time the United States did not 
have a sufficiently final and proved case to 
resist that pressure. Since then, the evi- 
dence has veritably piled in from captured 
Nazi documents and from the verified testi- 
mony of German political and military lead- 
ers. The evidence is that the Argentine re- 
gime has been in “complicity with the enemy” 
before the war, during the war, and since the 
war. ‘ 

Until this enemy-accomplice regime either 
falls of its own weight or is effectively re- 
pudiated by the Argentinian people—who 
themselves are victims—it is difficult to see 
how the American Republics can do business 
with a western hemispheric Hitlerism. 





Deliberate Starvation Must Stop 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM LEMKE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1946 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, if we are 
to have permanent peace, it must be a 








peace based upon justice. If we are to 
have permanent peace, starvation of 
millions of the vanquished people, a la 
Morgenthau plan, must cease. The time 
has come that we realize that the people 
of no nation were responsible for World 
War II. That those responsible for 
World War II, as in all wars, were the 
rulers, not the people. Again we must 
realize that one atrocity does not make 
another atrocity right. 

If we are to have permanent peace 
the Atlantic Charter must become part 
of the United Nations Charter. No 
nation must be allowed to liquidate other 
nations’ people or steal all or part of 
their territory. These vanquished na- 
tions, not all vanquished by Hitler, but 
some by our own allies, must be assured 
that they will again be allowed to resur- 
rect their nation without hindrance or 
interference from any. other nation. 

It is with these high ideals of Ameri- 
canism in mind that I call your atten- 
tion to a letter to the President written 
by Henry C. Luckey, former Democratic 
Congressman from Nebraska: 


JANUARY 30, 1946. 
President Harry S. TRUMAN, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: This letter is writ- 
ten in the most sincere spirit of helpfulness 
realizing the tremendous responsibilities you 
are facing. 

You undoubtedly have received hundreds 
of thousands of letters asking what can be 
done to correct famine conditions and mass 
starvation and economic confusion in cen- 
tral Europe. 

According to the Morgenthau-Potsdam 
Conference the German people are made re- 
sponsible for their own welfare. How can 
this be done with their cities in rubble, their 
railroads and “factories destroyed and 
stripped, with only 5 to 10 or 20 percent 
of their industries operating and their fields 
bare or taken from them? So far there is 
no semblance of a workable plan for the 
reconstruction of an European economic 
entity. 

It is not necessary to go into details for 
these conditions are too well known. Ger- 
many has been turned into one great con- 
centration camp the like of which the world 
has never seen before. By our policies and 
our apparent approval of this atrocious pro- 
gram of mass starvation we have become re- 
sponsible for the conditions there now pre- 
vailing. By our course we are sabotaging 
every tenet on which Christianity is founded 
and we are destroying every basis on which 
a just and lasting peace can and must be 
built. Did we lie in 1943 when we promised 
that the people of the Axis need not fear 
unconditional surrender to the United Na- 
tions—we shall bring food for the starving 
and medicine for the sick? 

As true as there is a just God in heaven 
these atrocities we now are a party to, will 
some day rebound against us. A spirit of 
hate and vengeance cannot build a lasting 
peace. Only by reestablishing moral norms, 
and on their basis, can world order and world 
peace be builded and maintained. If this 
war results only in vengeance, power politics, 
Spheres of influence and a renewed impetus 
to imperialism, we have lost the peace and 
our efforts in World War II have been in vain 

If utter chaos is to be avoided in Europe— 
which may well engulf the whole world—we 
must stop deliberate mass starvation and 
bring about conditions by which these dis- 
traught peoples can again rehabilitate them- 
Selves, both economically and morally in or- 
der to become respectable members of the 
families of nations. 
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To aid along these lines the ban on sending 


relief supplies—food, clothing, and medi- 
cines—to the American zone of occupation in 
Germany must be lifted. Communication 
by mail must be reestablished. Americans 
with next of kin in Germany have a right 
to communicate with their relatives. Amer- 
ican religious organizations must be per- 
mitted to cooperate with and aid similar or- 
ganizations in Germany in order to re- 
habilitate the churches and Christian life. 
Only the Christian concept can save the 
world. If this fails nothing is left but force 
and the atomic bomb—the fruits of a ma- 
terialistic age. 

Mr. President, the evils arising out of the 
Morgenthau-Potsdam policy can be corrected 
although much irreparable damage has al- 
ready been done. You, Mr. President, as the 
highest authority in the land, have the power 
to bring about changes for th~ better. This, 
in the name of humanity, we urge you to do 
and to this end you have our full support. 

Most sincerely, 
Henry C. LUCKEY, 
Member of Congress in Seventy- 
fourth and Seventy-fifth Sessions. 





Atomic Energy and World Cooperation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1946 


Mr. LYNDON B. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include for printing in the 
Recorp the radio comments of Mr. Paul 
Bolton, of Austin, Tex., reporting a great 
address made by Dr. R. H. Montgomery 
of the University of Texas, who has 
served his country well in many diffi- 
cult asignments. This speech impressed 
me more than anything I have heard or 
seen with the immediate necessity for 
effective cooperation of all people and 
nations of the world, if we are to survive 
the atomic age. Mr. Bolton’s com- 
ments follow: 

ATOMIC ENERGY AND WORLD COOPERATION 

(By Paul Bolton) 


Good afternoon, Texans. Today I had a 
script ready talking about GI education at 
Camp Swift again. I spent a lot of time on 
that script. But the GI’s at Camp Swift 
will have to wait. 

I went over to the bank at noon today and 
deposited my pay check and inquired about 
my balance and felt very set up indeed at its 
comfortable size, and then I stopped and 
talked with President Walter Bremond about 
how terrible prices are on real estate, and I 
put in the back of my mind, “Do a Story soon 
on real-estate values.” But bank accounts 
and real-estate values seem of very little 
importance to me right now. 

Bank accounts and real-estate values and 
business deals and GI education, names of 
returning servicemen, what politician is 
sniping at what other politician, how many 
poll-tax receipts Steve Heffington has is- 
sued—all of those things aren’t very impor- 
tant right now. 

Last night I had an argument with my 
college student daughter over whether ad- 
vertising is a vice or a virtue and the argu- 
ment waxed hot and fast and I was very 
pleased to see her thinking for herself even 
though our thinking didn’t coincide. And 
I thought some time soon I might make a 
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But it seems utterly 


report on that subject. 
unimportant right now. 

Because I have just heard a speech, the 
most important speech I have ever heard 
under any circumstances. 

In the light of that speech nothing is im- 
portant except what that man talked about. 

The speaker was Dr. R. H. Montgomery. 
He didn’t say anything perhaps you haven't 
already read. But hearing him say it, seeing 
him sweat with earnestness, I wish I had the 
power to put across to you the sincerity, the 
earnestness, the urgency. 

Bob Montgomery started off calmly to a 
roomful of business and professional men. 
Men like myself, engrossed in their own busi- 
nesses, each with his own prejudices and 
follies. Governor Stevenson sat up close to 
the speaker and stayed throughout the 
speech, because some of it was directed to 
him, that part about Edwards Plateau. Men 
like Fred Adams, who makes extracts, and 
Joe Carrington, who sells insurance and milk 
cows, Fine Arts Dean Doty, Capitalist Dave 
Reed, who brought his wife and sat up Close, 
Bob Montgomery started off calmly enough. 
He said, “I am not going to make any witti- 


cisms. I am going to scare the living hell 
out of you.” And I may add, he did just 
that. 


TECHNOLOGICAL ADVANCES 


Bob Montgomery explained that in his 
early days as a professor he evolved a formula. 
He’s been 25 years trying to prove that for- 
mula. Here it is: Social changes are forced 
by technological change. It is a variation 
of another natural law: Every action must 
have an equal reaction. Stated in terms I 
could understand, what he was saying was 
that every technological advance made by 
man—the discovery of fire, sails on a sailboat, 
the rudder on the same sailboat, the bow and 
arrow, gunpowder—every technological ad- 
vance has brought about revolutionary 
change in men’s living. But the earlier ad- 
vances didn’t seem revolutionary because 
they were slow. The sail was used first on a 
dugout and scores of years passed before it 
was put on a ship. 

But most of the change has come in the 
last 100 yecrs—in the years the scientist has 
been free. Some 300 years ago, they burned 
at the stake the scientist who invented the 
telescope. Today scientists are free. And 
technological improvements have been 
crammed into a fraction of a second of the 
world’s lifetime, a mere 100 years. 

Then Bob Montgomery pointed down at 
Coke Stevenson and said, “Fifty years ago, 
when I lived cut on the Edwards Plateau 
where you lived, that section was closer to 
ancient Egypt than it was to our times to- 
day. This month this Science News Letter 
which I hold in my hand printed the tech- 
nological achievements of 1945 alone, and it 
took 20 pages of small type to print them.” 

Then Bob Montgomery paused and looked 
at his audience, and put his chin in his hand 
and leaned on the pedestal in front of him 
and said, “Now man has reached through the 
veil and seized the power of the gods.” 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


“Over on that blackboard,” he went on, and 
his voice went up an octave, “over on that 
blackboard is a formula. If you forget every- 
thing else you know, remember that formula. 
E equals M times C squared. Everything, 
everything we know as matter, is electricity. 
The amount of electricity which composed 
this package of cigarettes is equal to the 
weight of this package times the speed of 
light squared. In Washington I took my ring 
to a jeweler and had him weigh it and I 
applied this formula to that weight. £55 
equals M times the speed of light squared 
In this ring, this ring is composed of enough 
electricity to equal more than 35,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of power.” Then Bob grinned 
over at Max Starke, the LCRA man, and 
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said, “What does that do to your Colorado 
River dams?” 

Then he held up his ring so we could all 
see it. “The bombs we dropped on Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki,” he said, “they were smaller 
than the stone in this ring. 

“I could carry an atom bomb in a hollow 
tooth which would kill everyone in London. 

“When we dropped those bombs on Japan 
we picked out the smallest cities in terms of 
civilian population.” And when Bob Mont- 
gomery said “we,” he meant the first person 
pronoun because he was connected with that 
unit of government which selected bombing 
objectives. 

He said, “We killed as few people as we 
possibly could.” 

He said, “It doesn’t kill with explosive 
force. It’s the heat. That heat vaporizes 
concrete, rock, steel. 

“That bomb over Hiroshima, we held it to 
explode 5 miles up. It pushed the earth 
down 36 feet in the center of the explosion. 

“We're making bombs bigger now. Some 
say 20,000 times bigger. That means that, 
if we exploded one of the new bombs 5 miles 
up, with one bomb we could kill every living 
thing from San Antonio to Waco.” 

And the scientists were not certain, when 
they dropped the first bomb, whether it 
would or wouldn’t start a chain reaction, 
exploding other atoms, such as hydrogen, in 
the air. 

“I heard one of them testify,” said Dr. 
Montgomery, “that such a chain reaction 
was quite probable.” One scientist told a 
congressional committee that carbon was the 
most likely to be affected in a chain reaction. 
If that happened, the earth would, in one- 
seventh of a second, become a sun. 

“Now,” said Dr. Montgomery, “we have this 
secret in our hands. We have this power of 
the gods. But how long will it stay ours? 
The leading nuclear physicist in the world 
probably is a Scandinavian who is now work- 
ing with the Russians. And Argentina, a 
great many of the leading Nazi scientists have 
gone to Argentina.” 


THE NEXT ATOMIC WAR 


“Probably the thing we'd like to do,” he 
said, “is to kill off our enemies. We've always 
had to fight. I don’t relish not fighting. I 
like to fight. But the trouble is, if we fight 
once more, that’s it. 

“The next war will simply be the last war. 
There won’t be any people left. Nor any life 
of any kind. The earth will revert to its 
primal state of electricity or energy or what- 
ever you want to call it.” 


ATOMIC PEACE 


“But if by some luck we don’t have another 
war, and do learn to use this atomic power? 

“Well, you can make anything out of any- 
thing. Literally. Right now, today, you can 
send a dime to a laboratory in the East and 
they'll make it into whatever you want. 
Gold. Diamond. A glass of water. Or a 
shot of cyanide. 

“It’s in the laboratory experiment stage 
now. Next year you'll be buying a chemical 
set for your youngster with which he can 
transmute elements.” 

“I asked these scientists,” Montgomery 
went on, “whether for purposes of dramatiz- 
ing my talk I could say you can have streets 
paved with gold in Austin if you want them. 

“And they said for me to tell you, ‘Hell, yes, 
you can have streets paved with gold. It 
wouldn’t make very good pavement. We can 
also build pearly gates for them if they'd like.’ 

“And with their new microscopes they’re 
finding out all about germs. It won’t be 
long, if we live, before curing germ diseases 
will become a job for a high-school boy. 

“Inside a year, in my opinion, every germ 
disease will be gone. 

“We are in fact the last earth-bound gen- 
eration, if we survive. Our children will 
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have the two things for which man has 
always sought. On the one hand, endless 
material, to make anything. On the other, 
the power of the gods to make it. But if our 
children survive us, we’ve got to make this a 
Christian world. We've got to live in a 
brotherhood of man. 

“I don’t like the idea, either, of being broth- 
ers to Russians. And Africans, and Republi- 
cans. And some Democrats. 

“But that’s the way it is. 

“And it’s not something for our children to 
decide. It’s up to us. 

“Why just a few months agoI had luncheon 
with the then Secretary of Agriculture, Wick- 
ard. He served a filet steak. After we fin- 
ished he said ‘How was the steak; like your 
Texas steaks?’ 

“I replied, ‘Well, I never did raise any that 
good but my neighbors did. Is it a Texas 
steak?’ 

“He said, ‘Your steak was made by the Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. in St. Louis, out of but- 
termilk and woodpulp.’” 

Well Dr. Montgomery said a lot of other 
startling things. I don’t have time to repeat 
them all. But one of the men who listened 
asked him a question. This man was C. M. 
Ellwell, the book salesman. He said, “Bob, I 
haven’t got a bomb. What in the hell can I 
do about it?” 

And Bob shook his head. “I don’t know 
exactly. Except that you can do your best 
to tell Washington that we want peace and 
that we’ve got to have peace. We probably 
have to have one world government. A 
United States of the world.” 

And that was about all of his speech, but 
when I left the men were crowded around 
him, bombarding him with questions. And 
he was trembling and sweating. Because as 
he said the scientists and the men who have 


worked on this deal are the worst scared of — 


all. 

And Dr. Montgomery is also ill. He has 
been told to take a rest or they’ll be reading 
memorials to him. So he’s going to make 
just one more speech. He’s going to talk 
next Monday night at the city library audi- 
torium. He says he will talk as long as two 
people stay there to listen to him. Because 
he feels this way about it. 

He feels very much as his father used to 
feel about the unregenerate cowboys in the 
Edwards Plateau country. His father was 
a Baptist frontier preacher. And that 
preacher felt that so long as there was a 
single sinful cowboy on the ranges, he was 
responsible for that cowboy’s soul. 

Bob Montgomery feels that so long as 
there is a single individual in the world who 
does not realize what the atomic bomb 
means, he is personally responsible not only 
for their souls but for their very lives. 

And he is preaching salvation, yours and 
mine. I hope you go out and listen to him 
Monday night. I'll guarantee this. If he 
doesn’t make you get religion, if he doesn’t 
convince you that we must have a brother- 
hood of man, he'll certainly do what he 
did to that luncheon club today. He'll scare 
the living hell out of you. 





Anniversary of Lithuanian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 15, 1946 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 











address delivered by me in Cleveland. 
Ohio, commemorating the anniversary of 
Lithuanian independence: 


Normally, my dear friends, a birthday cele- 
bration is a gay and festive occasion. The 
celebrant is congratulated by his friends and 
feted by his family in an atmosphere of joy 
and congratulation. I feel I can speak with 
authority on this subject, because it hap- 
pens that my birthday coincides with the 
birthday of the modern, free Lithuania. | 
very much fear, however, that the same can- 
ot be said for the birthday we are met here 
to commemorate today. Because, in cele- 
brating the twenty-eighth anniversary ot 
Lithuanian independence, we find that cour- 
ageous nation, which should be the true 
celebrant of the occasion, lying stricken un- 
der the occupation of an alien power. 

It is quite understandable to me that this 
anniversary program should be overcast with 
the grimmest and most foreboding feelings. 
This deep concern, I am sure, arises not only 
from a realization of Lithuania’s present 
plight, but from a fear of worse catastrophes 
to come. I have in mind especially the re- 
cent elections conducted throughout the So- 
viet Union February 10. The Lithuanian 
people, whose independence is still recognized 
by the American Government, were forced to 
vote in those elections as an integral part of 
the Soviet Union. I do not believe that the 
full significance of the move on the part 
of the Soviet has reached the consciousness 
of either the American people or their Gov- 
ernment. The notorious elections of the 
14th and 15th of July 1940 were bad news, 
but from reports I have received, the present 
elections represent an even bolder usurpa- 
tion by Russia of the rights of supposedly 
free men. 

The mere fact that Russia has the effron- 
tery to include Lithuania in this universal 
Russian election is proof positive that she 
considers Lithuania part and parcel of the 
Soviet Union. If she i- allowed to get away 
with this without official protest on the part 
of governments which have pledged them- 
selves repeatedly to sustain the rights of all 
peoples to self-determination she will con- 
sider the matter closed and her predatory 
objective accomplished. The fact that we 
still formally recognize Lithuania as a nation 
will mean little in the face of our tacit con- 
sent to Russia’s assumption through these 
elections of control over Lithuania. This is 
the stuff that appeasement is made of. The 
nations which should protest let things drift 
along, while the aggressor nation makes one 
step after another in pursuit of its nefarious 
ends. If the United States still holds the 
position which was expressed by our State 
Department in 1940, now is the time for it to 
reaffirm that position. On July 23, 1940, the 
Acting Secretary of State said: 

“During these past few days the devious 
processes whereunder the political independ- 
ence and territorial integrity of the three 
small Baltic Republics—Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania—were to be deliberately annihi- 
lated by one of their more powerful neighbors 
have been rapidly drawing to their conclu- 
sion. 

“From the day when the peoples of these 
republics first gained their independent and 
democratic form of government, the people 
of the United States have watched their 
admirable progress in self-government with 
deep and sympathetic interest. 

“The policy of this Government is uni- 
versally known. 

“The people of the United States are op- 
posed to predatory activities, no matter 
whether they are carried on by the use of 
force or by the threat of force. 

“They are likewise opposed to any form of 
intervention of the part of one state, how- 
ever powerful, in the domestic concerns ol 
any other sovereign state, however weak. 








“These principles constitute the very 
foundations upon which the existing rela- 
tionship between the 21 sovereign republics 
of the New World rests. 

“The United States will continue to stand 

by these principles, because of the convic- 
tion of the American people that unless the 
doctrine in which these principles are in- 
herent once again governs the relations be- 
tween nations, the rule of reason, of justice, 
and of law—in other words, the basis of 
modern civilization itself—cannot be pre- 
served.” 
’ If, in the words of the State Department, 
the United States “continues to stand by 
these principles” then we should raise our 
voices at this time when they are so obviously 
being contravened. 

In his Navy day speech of last October 27, 
President Truman voiced the same general 
principles—these particularly apply to the 
case of Lithuania. 

“Vye believe in the eventual return of 
sovereign rights and self-government to all 
peoples who have been deprived of them 
by force. 

“We shall approve no territorial changes 
in any friendly part of the world unless they 
accord with the freely expressed wishes of 
the people concerned. 

“We believe that all peoples who are pre- 
pared for self-government should be permit- 
ted to choose their own form of govern- 
ment by their own freely expressed choice, 
without interference from any foreign source. 
That is true in Europe, in Asia, in Africa, as 
well as in the Western Hemisphere. 

We shall refuse to recognize any govern- 
ment imposed upon any nation by the force 
of any foreign power. In some cases it may 
be impossible to prevent forceful imposition 
of such a government. But the United 
States will not recognize any such govern- 
ment.” 

The issue raised by the Russians’ high- 
handed actions in the matter of the recent 
elections challenges the conscience of Amer- 
ica. Either we mean what we say in these 
high-sounding expressions of principle, or 
we do not. When a concrete problem such 
as this arises, we must speak out or prove 
faithless to the peoples we have encouraged 
by stating them. In view of the situation 
arising out of these elections, I say that our 
Government should immediately reaffirm and 
reiterate its recognition of Lithuania as a 
free and independent nation. Only thus can 
we keep the record clear and our consciences 
at rest in the fact of this new form of ag- 
gression. Only thus can we prove to the 
freedom-loving people of Lithuiania that we 
are neither insensible to their plight nor 
ignorant of the significance of recent Soviet 
actions. 

In the issue of the national Catholic 
weekly America for this very date—February 
16—I have just been reading a magnificent 
article entitled “Lithuania Can Only Dream” 
by Peter P. Cinikas. The story of Lithuania’s 
predicament and the courage of her people 
in the midst of Soviet oppression is one 
which should stir the hearts of every Lithu- 
anian. I want to quote some of its revela- 
tions as a basis for my second argument: 

“Just lately, Vytautas Arunas, special cor- 
respondent of Draugas, Lithuanian Catholic 
daily of Chicago, reported frantic calls from 
the secret radio of the underground of Lithu- 
ania, begging for help and assuring the out- 
Side world that the war is still being waged 
for independence. Further, it has been re- 
ported that some 60,000 partisans, or guer- 
rillas, are still hiding out in the dense forests 
of Lithuania, harassing the Soviet Armies 
which police the Russian-occupied territories. 

“Many reports of new deportations to the 
various sections of Russia are still coming 
in. The clean-up before the elections is 
getting underway, and all the more influen- 
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tial citizens will be gone from their unhappy 
country before the February elections. 


“According to reports coming out of 
Lithuania’s underground, the _ guerrillas, 
people in the cities and on farms, and the 
refugees in the various countries of Europe 
are even hoping for a war, or something as 
drastic, to bring them into open conflict 
with the Soviet Union, in the hope that this 
may bring them independence.” 

The passages I have quoted establish one 
fact clearly—there is fighting going on in 
Lithuania, more fighting perhaps than in 
Indonesia. 

Mr. Manuilsky, the Ukrainian delegate at 
the United Nations Conference in London, 
demanded, until he was voted down on Feb- 
ruary 13, that a United Nations commission 
be sent into Indonesia to report on the situa- 
tion there and the use by the British and 
the Dutch of troops to put down the native 
movement for independence. Mr. Manuilsky, 
it is generally agreed, was acting as the 
mouthpiece for Mr. Vishinsky. In this case 
I believe the Communists overreached them- 
selves. Only a blind man could fail to see 
the similarity between what they are doing 
in the Baltic states and what they claim the 
British and Dutch are doing in Indonesia. 
Mr. Manuilsky demanded that a commission 
investigate the Indonesian situation because 
he claimed it was a threat to world peace 
and the United Nations Organization is sup- 
posed to investigate all threats to world 
peace. 

Now I submit that the situation in Lithu- 
ania where 60,000 guerrillas are in open re- 
sistance to the occupying army is just as great 
a threat to the peace. If, according to Mr. 
Manuilsky, there was reason for sending a 
United Nations Organization commission to 
Indonesia, there is even more reason right at 
the present time for sending one into Lithu- 
ania. I, therefore, recommend that the 
United Nations Organization be urged to ap- 
point a commission which shall investigate, 
without delay, the turbulent conditions in 
Lithuania to determine whether or not they 
constitute a threat to world peace. 

On October 15, 1940, soon after the Soviet 
occupation of Lithuania (the first occupa- 
tion, I mean) President Roosevelt addressed 
these words to a Lithuanian-American dele- 
gation which went to him in Washington: 

“It is stated that Lithuania has lost her 
independence. It is a mistake to say so. 
Lithuania has not lost her independence; 
Lithuania’s independence has only tempo- 
rarily been put aside. Time will come and 
Lithuania will be free again. This will 
happen much sooner than you may expect.” 

Roosevelt’s prophecy, however, will not 
come true, if our Government drifts and de- 
lays in its policy with regard to Lithuania. 
We need affirmative action, now, to make his 
words come true. 

I was inspired when I read in the article 
in America which I have quoted, these his- 
toric words which the Archbishop of Kaunas 
addressed to the Catholic bishops of the 
world: 

“We solemnly declare before God Almighty 
and our Saviour, His Son, that the Lithuan- 
ians are firmly decided to recover their na- 
tional and political independence and to re- 
create a real free state. Lithuanians will 
never consent to become the Russian colony 
against which they struggled in the past 
centuries in order to maintain their 
existence, culture, and Catholic faith. This 
is why every Lithuanian rebels against any 
and all suggestions that he undergo the 
atrocious yoke of atheistic Soviet com- 
munism.” 

Our Government has, up to now, by re- 
fusing to withdraw its recognition, aided 
this determination, at least negatively. It 
is time now to take positive steps to help 
Lithuania recreate a real free state. 
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Wage-Price Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1946 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the following editorial from the 
Chicago Daily News of Febuary 16, 1946: 


TRUMAN'S NEW WAGE-PRICE POLICY 


It is almost exactly 6 months since Presi- 
dent Truman announced a wage-price policy 
in which 6 months’ time was an essential 
element. That policy failed completely, and 
its failure has been a national disaster. 

Now there is a new policy, in which the 
Government will attempt to hold a new line 
On wages and prices. The wage line is sup- 
posed to be 18 percent. The price line is 
not definite, but the measure is to be a price 
which would insure to industry its 1936-39 
level of profits. 

President Truman has apparently aban- 
doned hope of regulating wages through fact- 
finding boards. He makes no reference what- 
ever to that expedient, though it was re- 
cently the subject of an urgent message to 
Congress. 

One weakness of that plan was that the 
boards would be operating independently 
with no responsibility for a general policy— 
with no specific line to reach or maintain. 

Now he reverts to the principle that wages 
must be held in line if prices are to be held 
even to the new line. This, of course, is true. 
The question is whether as prices rise to 
the new level they will not drive wages to a 
still higher level and so on over and over 
again. 

The War Labor Board held rrices in line 
during the war. The National Wage Stabili- 
zation Board is the instrument which, under 
the President's directive, is relied on pri- 
marily to hold them now. 

Having been whipped on by the adminis- 
tration for 6 months to seek higher wages 
with no specific limit, will labor accept the 
jurisdiction of this board now? All this time 
it has been in nominal existence, without 
publicity, without functions, without pres- 
tige or authority. Can all those essential 
attributes be conferred upon it now? 

Even so, its jurisdiction is not entirely 
clear. It is subject to definition by the 
Stabilization Administrator, Chester Bowles, 
the former OPA chief. 

Mr. Bowles’ own authority and jurisdiction 
are not entirely clear, still being in some 
measure subordinate to Reconversion Di- 
rector Snyder, who does not share all his 
views. 

We hope that the new plan works. 

Wages and prices ought to be stabilized, 
and if either is stabilized, both must be. 

To stabilize both wages and prices is a 
tremendous administrative task. It could 
bog down completely in paper work, hear- 
ings, rehearings and appeals. 

Superhuman diligence and skill may make 
the program work. If the task proves be- 
yond their capacity, or any capacity, we may 
have to throw all the controls away and leu 
these adjustments work themselves out in 
the market. This would be dangerous, and 
for a while, at least, expensive. But stagna- 
tion would be still more dangerous. 
Abundant production, as President Truman 
truly said, must be achieved if we are to be 
saved. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM G. STIGLER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1946 


Mr. STIGLER. Mr. Speaker, we are 
hearing considerable discussion concern- 
ing the admission of the Territory of 
Hawaii as the forty-ninth State in our 
Union. 

Ashort time back a subcommittee from 
our House Territories Committee visited 
the Hawaiian Islands for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether or not the islands 
were ready for statehood. 

Recently, I received a letter from a very 
good young friend of mine, who is one of 
my constituents and who is a seaman, 
second class, now stationed at Honolulu. 

This friend of mine urges immediate 
statehood. He writes a very convincing 
letter why this should be done. His re- 
marks are so interesting I include his 
letter under leave given me to extend my 
remarks: 


A matter of considerable importance has 
been brought to my attention. It concerns 
the proposed resolution adopted by the 
Hawaiian Bar Association and several other 
organizations of the Territory relating as to 
the status of the Territory. 

The resolution proposes to present to the 
Congress of the United States an honest and 
sincere request that the Territory of Hawaii 
be admitted into the Union as a Btate. 

At this time I am in the Hawaiian Islands 
and have had considerable time to observe 
them. It is of my cpinion that the Islands 
should be admitted into the Union. It is 
not the mere fact that the natural beauty 
and resources more than justify admittance. 
As you know, the people of the Islands were 
the innocent victims of the attack made by 
the Japanese that was meant to totally de- 
stroy the Pacific fleet on December 7, 1941. 
The people rose up in great magnitude as did 
all other freedom-loving peoples to destroy 
the monster that threatened to engulf the 
world in slavery. Their record in Italy proves 
beyond a shadow of a doubt that they sacri- 
ficed the lives of their loved ones fighting 
on the side of God and America. 

They went to work, and worked. I under- 
stand that strikes here stayed at the low level 
of seven millionths of 1 percent, the lowest, 
in fact, in all the world. Some of them 
worked on Government projects and many 
more of them worked in the fields producing 
food, and food is ammunition. 

The people of the Islands are very much 
American. Most of them went to American 
echools. We and they pledge allegiance to 
the same flag and they love democracy. They 
have more than proven their faith in Amer- 
ica by dying for it. What more could any 
people do than to give their lives for the 
high ideals of democracy. 

A vast majority of the people here favor 
statehood and they have undoubtedly earned 
it. What greater thing could the Congress 
do for the people here than to make them 
all citizens of the United States. It would 
be a great asset to both the United States 
and the Territory to gift the Islands with 
statehood. 

Let us not be ungrateful for what they have 
Gone. Let us act in their favor. 


OPA Prices—Scarcity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1946 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is a typical letter from a business- 
man sent to Congressmen: 


M. E. Crow Co., 
Elkhart, Ind., February 14, 1946. 
Representative CLARE E, HOFFMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. HOFFMAN: If you are a man of 
average intelligence—and you must be or you 
wouldn’t be in Washington—read the at- 
tached editorial from a practical lumberman, 
and then, if you can, suggest how you are 
going to get homes for GI Joes under Bowles’ 
and Wyatt’s price control. Why should an 
ex-groceryman and an ex-coffee merchant 
hold executive positions in the Lumber 
Branch of OPA? The solutions offered by the 
stabilizers, theorists, and economists suggest 
subsidies, but we all know that for every 
dollar going into Washington we can’t get 
over 50 cents back. Subsidies are a snare and 
a delusion handed to the American public. 
It would cost the public much ‘ess to pay the 
necessary price to get production rather than 
a visionary price and a subsidy. You are 
offered the suggestion that price control will 
be removed as soon as supply equals demand 
and this will never happen under the present 
regulated economy. This country is still op- 
erating under wartime controls, although the 
War was over last August. Apparently Con- 
gress and other Government employees hope 
to keep us under the rules of war indefinitely. 
Are you afraid of unlimited production and 
competitive price? Apparently the President 
and Mr. Bowles are. Who is continuing the 
steel strike? Not labor, not management, but 
a little group of men with almost as much 
power as Stalin are hamstringing the indus- 
try of this country and Congress evidently is 
sitting idly by seeing it happen. I spent over 
3 years in the Navy doing my bit and this is 
what I come home to. 

OPA publicity tells me: “OPA has held the 
line.” Is the OPA doing a good job? Al- 
though wages are advancing every day, yet— 

It has kept the price of doors down. Re- 
sult, no doors. 

It has kept the price of lumber down. 
Result, no lumber. 

It has kept the price of plaster lath down. 
Result, no lath. 

It has kept the price of glass down. 
sult, no glass. 

It has kept the price of plywood down, 
Result, no plywood. a 

It has kept the price of corrugated iron and 
steel items down. Result, no stock. 

It has kept the price of flooring, siding, and 
bundled lumber down, even below rough 
prices. Result, no stock. 

It has kept the price of butter down. 
sult, no butter. 

It has kept the price of nylon hose down. 
Result, no hose. 

It has kept the price of men’s shirts down. 
Result, no shirts. 

I would rather pay 6 cents more for a 
pound of butter than go without. You are 
shedding tears over the lack of homes for 
GI Joe. With the steel strike how do you 
expect to even get nails for the house? Bu- 
reaucratic publicity tells us of the need for 
prompt Government action to solve the hous- 
ing shortage. If we will abolish impractical, 
ill-conceived bureaucratic restrictions, indus- 
try quickly can give us the proper action 
necessary—Mmaximum production of build- 
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ing materials and the recruitment of build. 
ers to fabricate them. Most of our strikes 
today are basically caused by price contro] 
or bureaucratic regulations. 

On January 15 a CPA news release stated 
that 80 percent of the southern pine lumber 
produced was going black market. Those 
intimately concerned with the lumber busi- 
ness felt that this was a fair if conservative 
estimate. This means that today mills wilj. 
ing to take a chance are shipping lumber at 
black-market prices which the home builder 
is ultimately going to pay while production 
will remain low because relatively few mills 
will take this chance. However. if OPA 
would recognize the situation and adjust 
their prices to approximate the cost of pres 
ent small black-market production we would 
immediately see the beginning of tremendous 
legitimate production which would go far to 
relieve the bottleneck which is denying 
home construction today. 

Until we give the law of supply and de- 
mand free rein this country will never get 
back to full production and free competi- 
tion. Have you ever considered that the 
manufacturers and businessmen of this 
country know a great deal more about run- 
ning their business than the economists and 
star-gazers whom you have ailowed to take 
over in Washington? Why not be honest 
and admit that raising wages has raised 
costs? Why camouflage price control with 
subsidies? Let us see the actual cost of the 
house and not hide the facts from the public 
with public money. Do away with price 
control and you won't need subsidies to get 
production. 

Maybe you don’t like this letter; neither 
do I like what I have come home to. Are 
you willing to stop and think and reason? 
If you don’t we will wake up some morning 
to find that the economy of this country 
has slipped to such a low level there won't be 
money left to pay your salary. 

Most sincerely, 
MarTIN E. Crow, Jr. 





Progress of the Motion-Picture Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS W. BENNET 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1946 


Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 18, 1946. 
CoLuMBIA PICTURES CORP., 
New York, N. Y. 

GENTLEMEN: When I was a small boy : 
remember very well being taken to see thy 
early moving pictures which were then Ie- 
garded as more or less of a toy. 

Still later, when my father was in Con- 
gress, 1 was privileged to attend some of the 
earliest performances where pictures and 
sound were combined usually with very weird 
results. 

Through subsequent years I have watched 
the progress of this infant industry to the 
point where it has become an industrial 
and business giant contributing mightily to 
our country’s prosperity and _ providing 
countless jobs for skilled Americans. 

This progress is a tribute to the perse- 
verance of the early pioneers such as Harr) 
Cohn and Jack Cohn, heads of Columbis 
Pictures, who overcame great odds, and tc 








the vision, energy, and business judgment of 
th ir successors. 

‘Tt is hard to imagine what our communi- 
ties would be like today without the motion 
picture and it’s almost equally hard to see 
hcw great projects of public education, cam- 
paigns for charity, and similar efforts on @ 
national scale could succeed without the help 
so generously and cheerfully given by the 
motion picture companies such as Columbia 
Pictures and the others, and the people who 
work for them in various ways. 

I wish for Columbia Pictures Corp., an 
outstanding member of this great family, in 
the year of its twenty-fifth anniversary of 
progress, continued and even greater success. 

~ Sincerely yours, 
A. W. BENNET. 
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HON. JOHN B. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1946 


Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am includ- 
ing the most important changes made in 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944—popularly known as the GI bill of 
rights—as amended by Congress and 
signed by the President, December 28, 
1945. These changes will serve to bring 
up to date House Document No. 134, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, first session, 
titled “Handbook for Servicemen and 
Servicewomen of World War II and Their 
Dependents, Including Rights and Bene- 
fits of Veterans of World War I and Their 
Dependents,” which has proven so valu- 
able: 

AMENDMENTS TO HANDBOOK FOR SERVICEMEN 
AND SERVICEWOMEN OF WORLD WAR II AND 
THEIR DEPENDENTS, INCLUDING RIGHTS AND 
BENEFITS OF VETERANS OF WORLD WAR I AND 
THEIR DEPENDENTS 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 
Extension of time 


The time during which a course may be 
initiated is extended from 2 to 4 years after 
discharge or end of the war, whichever is 
later, and the time limit for completing the 
course is raised from 7 to 9 years after end of 
the war. 


Age limit removed 


Any eligible veteran now may receive 1 year 
of education or training, plus additional 
education (up to a maximum of 4 years), 
for total length of active service. He need 
not have been under 25 years when he en- 
tered service, nor need he show that his edu- 
cation was interrupted by war service. 


Short intensive courses 


Courses are no longer limited to a cost 
of $500 for an ordinary school year. Short 
intensive courses may be undertaken and 
the additional cost prorated cgainst the 
period of eligibility to which the veteran 
is entitled at the rate of $500 per school 
year. No such short course may cost more 
than $500. 


Correspondence courses 


A veteran may apply to take a corre- 
spondence course under the new provisions, 
but he is entitled to no subsistence allow- 
ance. One-fourth of the elapsed time used 
in pursuing such a course is charged against 
the veteran’s period of eligibility. Total 
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amount payable for correspondence courses 
for any veteran is limited to $500. 


Subsistence allowance increased 


Monthly subsistence allowances are in- 
creased from $50 to $65 for veterans without 
dependents, and from $75 to $90 for veterans 
with dependents. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION OF DISABLED 
VETERANS 


Extension of time 


Vocational training under Public Law 16, 
involving more than 4 years of training, may 
be begun by a disabled veteran, subject to 
VA approval, and the time for completing 
such training is extended from 6 to 9 years 
after the end of the war. 


Subsistence allowance increased 


Disabled veterans now will receive a mini- 
mum of $105 per month without depend- 
ents, $115 with a dependent, plus $10 for the 
first child, $7 for each additional child, and 
$15 for any dependent parent. This repre- 
sents an increase over previous allowances, 
If the veteran is receiving a lesser pension, 
he will receive the above amounts while he 
is in training status. In no event will his 
pension be reduced by entering training. 


GUARANTY OF HOME, FARM, AND BUSINESS LOANS 
Guaranty is automatic 


These loans may now be made by any lend- 
ing agency which is subject to examination 
and supervision by a Government agency, 
and restrictions of certain Federal laws are 
removed. A loan becomes automatically 
guaranteed if the lending agency and the 
veteran close the deal, the terms being in 
accord with the provisions of the act. The 
only other requirement is that the cost does 
not exceed the appraisal made by a VA-desig- 
nated appraiser. Loans made by individual 
lenders (not falling in the class of approved 
institutions indicated above) must obtain 
prior approval by VA in order for the loan 
to be guaranteed. 


Amount of real estate loan guaranty increased 


Any loan on real estate may be guaranteed 
up to a maximum guaranty of $4,000 of the 
loan, as compared with a $2,000 limit under 
previous law. The Government guaranty re- 
mains 50 percent of the total loan up to the 
maximum amount. The business loan guar- 
anty limit remains at $2,000, or 50 percent, 


Amortization-limit extended 


Real-estate loans may be amortized over a 
period up to 25 years, and farm realty loans 
up to 40 years. Maturity on non-real-estate 
loans may not exceed 10 years. 


Purchase of lots 


Proceeds of a loan may be used to purchase 
a lot in connection with home construction. 


Normal value out 


Phraseology of the previous law is changed 
from “reasonable normal value” to “reason- 
able value” in connection with appraisals of 
property upon which a guaranteed loan is 
sought. 


Loan purposes broadened 


Provisions of the act are liberalized so that 
loans may be made for all ordinary farming 
purposes, for any normal business enter- 
prise, and so that existing indebtedness in 
default may be refinanced in connection with 
all types of eligible loans. 


MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
No deduction from future bonus 
That portion of the law (sec. 1505) which 
provided that any financial benefits received 


under the act would be deducted from any 
future bonus authorized, is repealed. 


United States veterans in allied service now 
eligible 

Anyone who served in the active military 

or naval service of an allied government and 
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was a United States citizen when entering 
such service is eligible for the benefits of the 
act and of Public Law 16 (78th Cong.). He 
must, however, be a United States resident at 
the time claim is filed, and must not be re- 
ceiving similar benefits from another na- 
tion. 


Persons on terminal leave 


Educational and loan guaranty provisions 
of the act, and vocational rehabilitation 
under Public Law 16, are extended to persons 
on terminal leave or who are being hospital- 
ized pending final discharge. No subsistence 
allowance may be claimed, however, by per- 
sons taking education or training under the 
act or under Public Law 16. This section is 
made retroactive to June 22, 1944, when the 
original Servicemen’s Readjustment Act be- 
came law. 


Artificial limbs 


Provision is made to insure ample au- 
thority for VA to procure prosthetic appli- 
ances for veterans and instruct them in the 
use of such appliances, including payment of 
any expenses involved in the veteran’s travel- 
ing to and from the center where the appli- 
ance is fitted and training given in its use. 


Office space for service organizations 
VA is authorized to provide office space, if 
available, to paid, full-time representatives 
of recognized veterans’ organizations. 


Veterans’ Administration procurement of 
space 


The act makes permanent VA’s authority 
to procure necessary space for administra- 
tive, clinical, medical, and out-patient treat- 
ment purposes by lease, purchase, construc- 
tion, condemnation, or declaration of taking. 
This authority previously was limited to 6 
months after end of the war. 


PROVISIONS NOT CHANGED 


Major provisions of the law which remain 

unchanged are: 
Eligibility requirements 

A veteran must have served in the active 
military or naval service on or after Septem- 
ber 16, 1940 and prior to the termination of 
the present war. He must have been dis- 
charged or released under conditions other 
than dishonorable after active service of 90 
days or more or because of an injury or dis- 
ability incurred in line of duty. 


Hospitalization program 


VA is authorized and directed to expedite 
additional hospital construction, and to 
establish all necessary administrative offices 
to make veterans’ benefits more readily 
available. 

Review of discharge 

Ample provision is made for review by the 
War and Navy Departments of unsatisfactory 
discharge from service. A new amendment, 
of minor importance, is designed to Clarify 
én2e intent of the law. 


Job assistance 


All previous regulations relating to Gov- 
ernment assistance in helping veterans ob- 
tain employment are continued. The 
United States Employment Service and the 
Veterans’ Placement Service Board are di- 
rected to cooperate in seeing that all veter- 
ans, able and willing to work, obtain em- 
ployment. 

Readjustment allowance 

Unemployed veterans who register with an 
office of the United States Employment Serv- 
ice are entitled to a readjustment allowance 
of $20 per week while unemployed. An eli- 
gible veteran may receive such payments up 
to a maximum of 1 year, depending on length 
of service. Self-employed veterans with net 
earnings of less than $100 per month may 
receive an allowance amounting to the dif- 
ference between net earnings and $100 in any 
month, up to a maximum of 1 year, also de- 
pending on length of service. 
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WHERE TO APPLY FOR BENEFITS 


Prosthetic appliances: Any VA hospital or 
regional office. 

Education and training: Any VA regional 
office or at the school you wish to attend. 

Vocational rehabilitation: Any VA regional 
Office. 

Loan guaranty: Any eligible lending insti- 
tution as outlined above. If negotiating with 
a private lender, any VA regional office. 

Review of discharge: The War Department 
or the Navy Department, whichever was your 
branch of service. 

Job assistance: Nearest office of United 
States Employment Service. 

Readjustment allowance: Register at near- 
est office of United States Employment 
Service. 





Fair Labor Standards Act 


Ext ENSION re REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1946 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, as the Committee on Labor 
now considers the question of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, I feel it fitting that 
I should introduce before the Congress 
a well-written letter from the Farmers 
Grain Dealers Association of Fargo, N. 
Dak., signed by Mr. C. H. Conaway as 
secretary, who writes from a long record 
of experience on important aspects which 
will confront this committee as it delib- 
erates on legislation. It is my sincere 
wish that every Member of Congress will 
read this important letter: 


FARMERS GRAIN DEALERS ASSOCIATION, 
oF NORTH DAKOTA, 
Fargo, N. Dak., February 12, 1946. 
Hon. CHarLes R. ROBERTSON, 

House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Referring to my letter 
of a recent date concerning the inclusion of 
country grain elevator employees in the Fair 
Labor Standards Act and further supple- 
menting that letter with information to you 
which you may file with the committee at 
your discretion, I enclose a statement to be 
filed with the committee as an expression of 
our views concerning pending legislation and 
any other that may have a like import. You 
may read this over and if it will be of any 
benefit to the committee in their delibera- 
tions, they may use it as they see fit. 

We are definitely opposed to any attempt to 
include agricultural labor (this includes 
labor employed by country warehouses) in 
any legislation that would have a tendency 
te industrialize the whole labor set-up. The 
farmer and his country warehouseman have 
enough troubles of their own without com- 
ing under the domination of some arrogant, 
unreasonable, and demanding labor leader. 

Any successful attempt to draw into the 
fold of labor organizations the farmer and 
his employees will result in breaking the back 
of labor in these United States. We have 
examples of this all around us. We note the 
headlines this morning that the great city of 
New York has decided to close all business 
houses and places of amusement because of 
a dock workers’ strike that has tied up fuel 
supplies as well as food supplies. 

Ve cannot afford to place the whole coun- 
try at the mercy of some labor leader. This 
should be obvious to everyone, especially 
Representatives in Congress, and should 
make it imperative that laws be passed pull- 
ing the fangs of labor leaders. 


We have finished a war of defense and 
brought it to a successful conclusion. We 
must now take immediate steps to foreclose 
the possibilities of an industrial war within 
our borders. 

We are coming closer and closer to the 
brink of destruction in our attempt to iron 
out the difficulties of the common man. We 
have brought the worker up to a point where 
he is not willing to recognize any act of his 
or hers as a contribution to his or her own de- 
linquency. Politicians, hope you are not in- 
cluded, have catered to the whims and desires 
of the common man to a point where he ex- 
pects social security without any payment of 
the premium that goes with it. 

Use this information in any way that you 
see fit—it is but an expression of one who 
lives in the great Northwest. 

Sincerely, 
C. H. Conaway, 
Secretary. 





OPA Hot Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1946 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, whether 
OPA shall be continued beyond June next 
is an issue that is giving many Congress- 
men headaches. On the one hand, there 
are throughout the country millions of 
consumers who, listening to or reading 
Bowles’ propaganda, are thoroughly con- 
vinced that but for OPA the prices of the 
things they buy would have skyrocketed 
far more than they have. 

As an example, this morning there 
came to my desk a letter from which I 
quote these excerpts: 

We are of opposite political faiths and your 
ideas and mine don’t jibe nohow. * * 
However, in view of the state of affairs in this 


country today and in the world, frankly, Iam 
losing sleep nights. 


Then this: 

In the first place, I am heartily in favor of 
the continuance of the OPA. It has meant 
in the war years that a little guy like me, on 
a fixed income, has been able to feed and 
clothe his family within a reasonable budget. 


That is a typical expression of the be- 
lief of millions of consumers. Then, 
there are others—workers in factories, 
producing essentials for consumers; 
owners and operators of factories, and 
some of us—and I am one—who, after 
listening to complaints about OPA regu- 
lations and the way they work out, and 
to Chester Bowles personally and many 
of his top-flight men in answer to these 
complaints, are thoroughly convinced 
that OPA regulations have created a 
scarcity of essential merchandise which 
millions of purchasers with the money in 
their pockets stand ready to buy; a 
scarcity which has caused inflation. 

Moreover, there are many who, having 
watched prices soar—butter is now cost- 
ing seventy-odd cents—fifty-odd which 
the purchaser pays in the store and the 
balance in subsidy, but all coming out of 
the taxpayer’s pockect—are equally posi- 
tive that OPA has not held down prices. 
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There are merchants throughout the 
country, and there are millions of would- 
be purchasers of goods, who know that 
many times it has been impossible to pur- 
chase low-priced, worth-while clothing— 
yes, many other common items. And 
many times that scarcity which creates 
inflation has been traced squarely to the 
doorstep of OPA, which, before congres- 
sional committees, has been forced to ad- 
mit that many of its regulations have 
been ruinous. 

Note this from the letter of the Demo- 
crat who wrote that he was heartily in 
favor of the continuance of the OPA. I 
quote: 

However, things are already getting way 
out of line in price—building material, wom- 
en’s and men’s clothing. And I can’t find 
underwear for my 4-year-old daughter. 


High prices are bad enough, though 
some thin’: high prices make for na- 
tional prosperity; but, high price or low 
price, when you can’t buy it, that is some- 
thing else again. 

Because my needs are few, OPA’s re- 
strictive regulations have not hit me as 
they have you. I do not need any new 
suits, shirts, underwear, handkerchiefs, 
radios, electric irons, washing machines, 
refrigerators, oh, dozens of other items, 
but you do—some of you, anyway—and 
because OPA follows the policy of limit- 
ing the price which producers and re- 
tailers may charge now, 1946, to a price 
comparable to that they charged if they 
were in business in 1941 and 1942, refus- 
ing to make allowances for increased 
costs, not only are those businessmen 
and industrialists on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy, but they just cannot make the 
needed merchandise. 

OPA was created to attain worth- 
while objectives—increased production 
and the prevention of inflation. The evi- 
dence shows that it has done neither, 
but only yesterday a majority in the 
House gave OPA an additional billion 
eight hundred and fifty-four million dol- 
lars to hire an additional 1,561 snoopers 
to enforce its regulations. In my hum- 
ble judgment, no group of men, however 
able and sincere, can successfully fix 


‘prices on over a million items, render 


inoperative the laws of supply and de- 
mand. 

The repeal of OPA would undoubtedly 
bring added temporary inflation, but sup- 
ply and demand, American inventive 
genius, wholehearted cooperative effort 
on the part of employees, would soon 
whip it through an abundance of pro- 
duction. 

If we were to have an attempt through 
legislation to prevent inflation, the ad- 
ministration should have adopted the 
policy offered in a bill introduced by me 
in 1940 to stabilize, that is, fix, as of a 
stated period, the prices of things sold 
and the wages to be paid for services 
rendered. Theyre is no use attempting 
to fix the price of the finished product 
without also fixing, at the same time, the 
price of the labor that goes into the fin- 
ished preduct. But the administration 
would have none of it. The then Presi- 
dent induced Congress to authorize OPA 
to fix the prices of things—merchan- 
dise—but he reserved, and for a political 
purpose, failed to exercise the right to 














The two must be tied 


stabilize wages. 
together, as every schoolboy knows. 


ECONOMY 


While the udministration talks econ- 
omy; while it wants the prices of mer- 
chandise fixed, it has no OPA ceiling on 
its own expenditures for Federal political 
jobs, Federal political appropriations. 
Recently, after talking economy, the De- 
partment of Commerce asked for a 90- 
percent increase, the Department of the 
Interior a 150-percent increase, in em- 
ployment and expenditures. 


ICKES 


Honest Harold is out. His announced 
reeson—the President said Ickes didn’t 
tell the truth when, before a Senate com- 
mittee, he said Pauley, the President’s 
nominee for Under Secretary of the Navy, 
told him, Ickes, that if he would stop the 
Government’s suit to obtain title to un- 
derseas oil lands, he, Pauley, could raise 
$600,000 for the Democratic campaign 
fund. Well, Pauley said he didn’t; Ickes 
said he did. Ickes has called upon the 
Department of Justice to institute legal 
proceedings to determine whether he or 
Pauley told the truth before the Senate 
comnuttee. In the meantime, use your 
own judgment, or wait until the evidence 
1S In. 

SURPLUS PROPERTY 

With billions of dollars of surplus 
property rotting, rusting, thrown into 
the sea or buried in pits, the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments is once more holding hearings 
in an effort to learn how the act provid- 
ing for disposal of this property should 
be amended £0 as to expedite its sale with 
a minimum of loss. 

There is so much of it; it is so widely 
scattered; it is of so many kinds, designed 
for so Many purposes, that the job is a 
stupendous one. Even if uncomplicated 
by greedy, grasping individuals and or- 
ganizations desirous of making an ex- 
orbitant profit out of it, there would be 
more or less favoritism and waste with 
chiselers and bargain hunters always 
around. The job is one which no honest, 
conscientious individual finds attractive. 

I have often thought that if, in the be- 
ginning, we had turned over the task of 
selling the more than a hundred billion 
dollars’ worth of surplus Government 
property to successful retailers of mer- 
chandise, we would have saved millions 
of dollars. 

Organizations like Montgomery Ward 
& Co., Sears, Roebuck & Co., and other 
houses selling merchandise through the 
mail, might have—I think they could 
have—for a stated percentage, given ev- 
eryone a fair opportunity to purchase. 

So far, administrative expenses of the 
Government agency have been extremely 
high and, in addition, not only have mil- 
lions of dollars of property been de- 
Stroyed or deteriorated in value, but so 
far only a small part has been sold. 

Every week come letters from overseas 
men complaining of the waste, of the 
methods of handling of much of this 
property, 

It is my hope that the committee will 
find a reasonable solution, and that right 
soon. 
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Aid of United States Jews Seen Race’s 
Hope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP A. TRAYNOR 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1946 


Mr. TRAYNOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the Wilmington Morning News, Wil- 
mington, Del., of February 18, 1946: 


Ar or UNITED Srates Jews SEEN RACE’s 
Hore—Dr. A. A. NEUMAN, PRESIDENT OF 
DropstI£ COLLEGE, TALKS TO Forum aT Y. M. 
H. A. 


Actions of American Jewry will shape the 
future of the Jews in Europe and Palestine, 
Dr. A. A. Neuman, president of Dropsie Col- 
lege for Hebrew and Cognate Learning in 
Philadelphia, declared last night at the third 
of the open-forum series at the Y. M. H. A. 

Dr. Neuman, who appraised the world out- 
look for the Jews, said “we in the United 
States are beginning to appreciate the role 
we must play in our people’s destiny.” 

“Every Jewish academy, museum, library, 
and center of education in Europe has been 
destroyed,” Dr. Neuman asserted. “What so- 
cial, political, and cultural influences Jews of 
other countries had in other periods of his- 
tory is now ce’*ered in the Jews of America, 
who must act individually and collectively 
and contribute to a renaissance of our breth- 
ren in other lands.” 

The speaker, rabbi of the second oldest 
Jewish congregation in this country, Mikveh 
Israel, in Philadelphia, warned of danger 
from the Arabs. He stated “the Arabs have 
formed a league, but they are unable to 
unite.” 

“Palestine will be what we make it,” Dr. 
Neuman continued. “Our will can determine 
the future of that country.” 

He discussed the Jews of Poland, Rumania, 
Hungary, Austria, and Germany, and he said 
“in those countries the greatest tragedies 
befell our people.” 

Dr. Neuman also spoke of the Jews in Rus- 
sia and termed “their status unparalleled in 
Jewish history.”” The speaker was introduced 
by Rabbi Joseph I. Singer, of Adas Kodesch 
Synagogue, 








The Housing Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1946 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, every part of the country 
is confronted today with the housing 
program. The Congress is confronted 
with the housing program and housing 
legislation. All tco often this congtes- 
sional approach is ffcem a temporary an- 
gle, and all too often the character of the 
country and the climate is lost sight of as 
we attempt to legislate horizontal legis- 
lation on this question. 

I have long held to the principle that 
the Office of Price Administration, while 
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worthy in many respects, has failed mis- 
erably in others, not the least of which 
is the building industry. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
herewith a telegram from the Ireland 
Lumber Yards, of Grand Forks, N. Dak., 
the management of which represents the 
best in American thinking and has had a 
long record of success, and their success 
is due to the great contribution they 
have made to the country they serve: 


GraN™ Forks, N. Dak. 
Congressman CHARLES R. ROBERTSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Modern livable houses cannot ve con- 
structed North Dakota for $6,000. Must have 
full basements, complete insulation, and 
storm sash, not like California. Whole hous- 
ing program smells politics. If Bc wles would 
properly adjust prices to material manufac- 
turers, give building industry chance without 
red tape, problem could be solved. Don't be- 
lieve better way to create depression than 
try do all building in 2 years. 
IRELAND LurI£fER YARD. 





Destruction of Fish and Wildlife in the 
Upper Mississippi River by Lowering 
Pool Levels 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1946 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, all 
conservation: minded citizens and lovers 
of outdoor life and Members of Congress 
who pride themselves on being good 
sportsmen will be interested to know what 
is happening to the fish and wildlife 
and wildlife resources in the upper Mis- 
sissippi River and its tributaries since the 
9-foot channel has been created and the 
numerous locks and dams have been con- 
structed in the upper Mississippi, creat- 
ing the pools on the upper side of all 
dams. You will be interested to know 
how the fish and wildlife and wildlife 
resources are being destroyed every win- 
ter by the sudden and arbitrary lowering 
of the water levels of these pools by the 
Army engineers on orders from the War 
Department. 

The rapid and sudden drawing down 
of the pools causes countless millions of 
fish of all species to become stranded in 
landlocked areas, to smother in water 
that has become stagnant, and to die in 
the mud of shallow pools that have been 
emptied and covered with heavy ice. 

These draw-downs are also detrimental 
to all fur-bearing animals, such as musk- 
rats, that make the pools their habitat. 
The stumps and snags in the shallow 
areas which are exposed when the pools 
are drawn down make it impossible for 
sportsmen and State crews to remove the 
fish trapped in such landlocked areas, 
while the frozen slush and snow and ice 
make it practically impossible even to 
locate such landlocked areas before all 
fish imprisoned therein have died from 
suffocation. 
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For several years I have been con- 
cerned over the lowering of the pool 
levels in the upper Mississippi during 
the winter months by the Army engineers. 

As a Member of Congress, representing 
the Third District of Wisconsin, I have 
joined with other Members of Congress 
to voice the objections of the people of 
the States bordering the Mississippi River 
in this area to persuade the Army engi- 
neers the lowering of the pool levels in 
this area is detrimental to the wildlife 
and food for such wildlife in the upper 
Mississippi River bottoms. 

When Congress. passed legislation 
creating the 9-foot channel and author- 
ing construction of the river dams neces- 
sary therefor, Congress did not intend 
that the pools created by such dams 
should be used by the War Department 
or any other Government bureau as stor- 
age reservoirs to supply water for navi- 
gation in the lower Mississippi. 

During the war emergency the War 
Department contended it was necessary 
at certain times to raise the level of the 
Mississippi in its lower areas to float 
barges and vessels of deeper draft than 
originally contemplated during peace- 
time. It was the contention of the War 
Department and Army engineers that the 
pools in the upper Mississippi be lowered 
to provide more water in the lower Mis- 
sissippi to float such vessels and barges 
used for war purposes, and to move war 
craft from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of 
Mexico. However, we are now out of 
the war. 

As one Member of Congress I do not 
intend this course of procedure to con- 
tinue for the benefit of the shipping in- 
terests of the lower Mississippi. The use 
of the water in the river pools in this 
area to make navigation in the lower 
Mississipi for commercial interests in 
other parts of the United States, with 
the consequent destruction of fish and 
wildlife in this area, must stop. 

The Wisconsin conservation depart- 
ment has called this matter to the at- 
tention of the Army engineers in vain 
and without effect. It is therefore time 
that legislation be adopted at once by 
the Congress of the United States clari- 
fying the present Navigation Act so that 
the War Department and its engineers 
cannot continue to interpret the act as 
they are at present. It surely was never 
the intent of Congress to give the War 
Department and its engineers the right 
to destroy the fish and wildlife and to 
wipe out all the wildlife resources cre- 
ated by years of conservation effort, for 
the benefit of a few people who are only 
interested in shipping their products the 
year round down the lower Mississippi in 
barges and boats of ever increasing ton- 
nage and draft. The sooner Congress 
passes legislation making that clear, the 
better it will be for the conservation of 
wildlife in the upper Mississippi regions. 

The untold benefits of recreation, as 
well as the commercial benefits created 
py the conservation of our wildlife re- 
sources in this area, cannot be measured 
in dollars. Surely the benefits derived 
for us and for our children and grand- 
children from the conservation of our 
wildlife resources is of much greater in- 
trinsic value than whatever dollar profits 
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might be saved by the commercial inter- 
ests who are filling their coffers while de- 
stroying the wildlife of the upper 
Mississippi, as well as wiping out all the 
work of our reconversion resources in 
which all of us are so vitally interested, 
for which so many conservation-minded 
people in this country have been toiling 
for years past. 

I do not want to see the recreation and 
wildlife resources in Wisconsin ruined 
for the purpose of providing a mere 2 
feet of water for a 2-week period over 
the Chain of Rocks above the city of St. 
Louis. The profits the shipping in- 
terests reap during this short period 
shall not be used as an argument to 
lower the pool levels and destroy our 
wildlife and conservation resources. 

All members of conservation and 
sportsmen’s clubs in the upper Missis- 
sippi River region have taken a keen 
interest in this matter. 

The Badger State Sportsmen’s Club 
of my home city of La Crosse, Wis., 
through its legislative committee, speak- 
ing for all sportsmen’s clubs and con- 
servation organizations in the upper 
Mississippi River region, have written 
me asking for a congressional investiga- 
tion of the upper Mississippi River 9-foot 
channel draw-downs. 

The entire country will want to read 
this report; and therefore I am asking 
special permission and the unanimous 
consent of the House to have the letter 
of the Badger State Sportsmen’s Club 
set forth in full at this point: 


Bapcer STATE SPORTSMEN’S CLvB, INC. 
La Crosse, Wis., January 14, 1946. 
Subject: Request for congressional investi- 
gation of upper Mississippi River 9-foot 
channel draw-downs. 
Hon. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Badger State Sportsmen’s Club, 
Inc., of La Crosse, Wis., is appealing to you 
in an effort to halt the wild fluctuations and 
winter draw-downs of pools of the upper 
Mississippi River 9-foot channel system so 
that conservation may achieve the full bene- 
fits derived from a water-level-stabilization 
program. 

This winter, for the third consecutive sea- 
son, the United States Army engineers have 
drawn down the pools of the upper river 
9-foot channel system to a state where “open 
river” conditions again existed. These, sub- 
stantially, are the same conditions experi- 
enced for years in the upper Mississippi 
Valley prior to the establishment of the 9- 
foot channel. 

Since the United States Army engineers 
announced on December 20 their plan to 
begin drawing down the pools as of Decem- 
ber 22, there have been numerous telegrams 
of protest from sportsmen sent to President 
Truman. Sportsmen of the valley have 
heard no response from him. Instead they 
have heard indirectly from the Office of the 
Chief of Engineers, United States War De- 
partment, in Washington. 

Our organization, which has a membership 
of 1,829 sportsmen from the city of La Crosse 
and La Crosse County, Wis., feels that the 
problem is of sufficient scope to command 
some attention on the part of the Chief 
Executive and the Congress of the United 
States. Our organization feels that it is 
presenting herewith the interests of con- 
servation in the entire upper Mississippi 
Valley concerning this problem. At least 25,- 
000 persons will support our contentions. 

Our contention is amplified by the press 
reports from Washington a few days ago 





quoting Dr. Ira Gabrielson, of the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service, and other 
Officials that “sportsmen should hunt and 
fish for pleasure instead of for bag limits.” 

It is our feeling that agencies of the United 
States Government dealing with conserva- 
tion are working at cross purposes. Millions 
are spent annually by the United States Goy- 
ernment for fish propagation, administra- 
tion of wildlife and fish refuges, develop- 
ment and protection of forests, and for 
countless other phases of conservation ac- 
tivity. In the case at hand the United States 
Army engineers are destroying in a period 
of only a few weeks much of the work that 
has been done by the United States fisheries, 
exclusive of the efforts made by the indi- 
vidual States to make it possible for sports- 
men to secure reasonable catches of fish. 
Migratory waterfowl, too, come in for their 
share of suffering under the water-level 
fluctuation program, as well as muskrats., 
Propagation of aquatic vegetation also is in- 
volved in the conservation picture. 

We, as sportsmen, are familiar with the 
9-foot channel from its early formulative 
stage to its present-day operations. We feel 
we have a fair knowledge of its ramifica- 
tions, including the initial construction ex- 
penditure and the annual dredging mainte- 
nance costs since the deep waterway was 
placed in operation. 

The 9-foot channel in the upper river was 
demanded by navigation interests, which vis- 
ualized great volumes of freight moving by 
fleets of barges and towboats to various ports 
along the upper Mississippi. : 


When the United States Army engineers 
made their initial investigation of the pos- 
sibility of creating a 9-foot channel out of 
the then existing 6-foot waterway, Major 
Hall, who was the district engineer at Rock 
Island, Ill., and who was a member of the 
investigating committee, announced an un- 
favorable report. Later, another board, as 
we recall it, returned a favorable report. 
Congress later appropriated the funds, and 
the War Department instituted proceedings 
to condemn through United States courts 
and otherwise acquire lands that would be 
flooded. 

Construction of the numerous dams, locks, 
dikes, and land acquisition in the 9-foot 
channel system, according to the original 
volume of data presented to the Congress by 
the United States Army engineers was in 
excess of $126,000,000. The estimates of the 
engineers were that $3,000,000 or more would 
be necessary annually for dredging opera- 
tions to maintain the 9-foot depth for navi- 
gation purposes. 

Prior to the 9-foot channel, river levels 
fluctuated according to precipitation, but 
not to the extent of the wild fluctuations 
that we as sportsmen believe have been 
created by the Army engineers through all 
months of the year in their manipulation of 
the canalization program. In those days, 
we had periods when the water was ex- 
tremely low, experienced during dry periods. 
We had periods when the water was high, 
and others when it was at relatively normal 
levels. 

During the days before the 9-foot channel, 
sportsmen in the valley enjoyed what they 
called good fishing. Hunting for migratory 
waterfowl was generally fair, with shooting 
in the upper valley being somewhat similar 
each year to that experienced in other parts 
of the Nation. Muskrats were numerous in 
the established marshes, and brought a fair 
livelihood to trappers during the winter 
and early spring months. 

In the days of the old 6-foot channel the 
United States Bureau of Fisheries, now a 
part of the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service, maintained fish rescue work on the 
upper river annually, in an effort to save 
fish that would otherwise be stranded in 
landlocked areas during low-water stages. 
We, as sportsmen, believe this work was 








highly beneficial, for many of the rescued 
fish were returned to the main channel of 
the Mississippi. Some were sent by the 
United States Bureau of Fisheries to stock 
waters in other States. 

During the 6-foot channel era, the United 
States Army engineers were required to do 
extensive dredging annually in an effort to 
maintain the required depth for navigation. 
Continuous dikes of dredged sand lined both 
upper river, making it resemble a canal. 

When the United States Army engineers 
held their hearings concerning each of the 
proposed 9-foot channel dams, locks, and 
dikes in the various cities nearest to the 
structures, sportsmen’s groups were repre- 
sented to file their protests. 

These protests were generated by the fact 
that the Government maintained the 9-foot 
channel solely for navigation purposes, and 
that conservat'on interests and flood control 
were not factors. Waterway interests sup- 
porting the 9-foot channel made light of the 
objections 0° sportsmen, seeking only their 
goal by whatever means it might be acquired. 

The La Crosse (Wis.) Chapter of the Izaak 
Walton League of America, then the only 
conservation organization in this community, 
made an exhaustive study of conservation in 
relation to the proposed 9-foot channel. Its 
special investigating committee reached the 
conclusion that: 

“The La Crosse Chapter of the Izaak Walton 
League of America was opposed to the 9-foot 
channel program until: 

“1. There was definite assurance from the 
United States Government that water levels 
would be stabilized. 

“2. Soil erosion would be eliminated or 
drastically curtailed by extensive forestry and 
erosion control programs by the United States 
Government and States in the headwaters of 
the Mississippi and its numerous tributaries. 

“Pollution was eliminated. 

“4. Fishways were installed on the various 
dams.” 

These objections were adopted by practic- 
ally every other conservation group on the 
upper Mississippi River, and were followed to 
a large extent by the Izaak Walton League 
of America, 

The special committee of the La Crosse 
Chapter of the Izaak Walton League appeared 
at practically every hearing held by the 
United States Army engineers in upper Mis- 
sissippi River communities on the 9-foot 
channel project to present in the required 
quadruplicate the objections enumerated 
above. These objections should be found in 
the transcripts of the hearings of the United 
States Army engineers. It might be added 
that all three members of the special investi- 
gating committee of the La Crosse Izaak Wal- 
ton League still are residing in this com- 
munity. 

Badger State Sportsmen’s Club, Inc., wishes 
to emphasize that it has no quarrel what- 
soever with waterway interests at this time 
concerning the 9-foot channel. The 9-foot 
channel is something that was forced upon 
us against our will and best conservation 
judgment, but we maintain that judicious 
administration of the channel through stabi- 
lization of waters will solve our problem and 
be to the best interests of navigation. 

Our objections through the years about 
fluctuations of water levels have brought 
only the response from the St. Paul district 
office of the United States Army Engineers 
that it was powerless to intercede in the 
interests of conservation, inasmuch as the 
§-foot channel was designed and intended 
for navigation purposes. 

We will say at this point that an effort 
was made by the St. Paul district engineer, 
Col. Lynn Barnes, during the late spring, 
summer, and early fall of 1945 to stabilize 
water levels in the channel pools on Satur- 
days, Sundays, and holidays. This was for 


the benefit of thousands of fishermen who 
fcund relaxation for several hours on those 
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days from their work during the remainder 
of the week. Except for the flood periods 
when this stabilization plan could not be ef- 
fective, sportsmen generally were fairly well 
satisfied with the results. 

There has been some concern among 
sportsmen of the transition of the 9-foot 
channel system from one cesigned for navi- 
gation to one intended to act as a series of 
water reservoirs for the benefit of navigation 
on the lower reaches of the river during the 
winter ‘months. We have noticed this ten- 
dency of transition since the enactment of 
the recent Flood Control Act. 

We resent, we repeat, any such transi- 
tion. What we want is stabilized waters. 
We want to protect some of the common 
men’s heritage of conservation that has been 
handed down through the generations for 
those yet to come. 

We have been informed, too, and the state- 
ment is credited to a representative of the 
United States Army engineers, that if all 
of the pools in the 9-foot channel system 
were drawn down to their original open river 
status, there would be’only 2 feet of water 
provided for the chain of rocks at St. Louis 
for a period of only about 2 weeks. 

On December 20, 1945, the St. Paul dis- 
trict office of the United States Army en- 
gineers sent out to newspapers, conservation 
agencies, and others interested a notice of 
the intention to draw down the 9-foot-chan- 
nel pools, beginning December 22. These 
notices claimed the Missouri River, because 
of ice gorges, was not providing adequate 
flowage for navigation on the lower river. 

The late notice gave the States no time 
to prepare for any measures to counteract 
damage to conservation interest that might 
result. 

Following is an official protest from the 
Wisconsin members of the Water Use Coun- 
cil: 

““Maptison, W1s.—Conservation interests are 
receiving no consideration in Army engineers’ 
management of the upper Mississippi River 
and the upper end of the Father of Waters 
may well be on its way to a ‘biological desert’ 
unless public demand intervenes, the Wis- 
consin members of the Upper Mississippi 
River Waters Use Council declared today. 

“The Wisconsin members are Adolph Kan- 
neberg, Dr. Edward Schneberger and M. W. 
Torkelson. 

“The Wisconsin members said that Ma}. 
H. J Manger, district engineer at St. Paul, 
issued a notice on December 20, that con- 
servation on the Upper Mississippi must yield 
when navigation interests operating on the 
lower river want the water stored in the 
upper river pools. All of the 10 pools from 
Hastings at the mouth of the St. Croix to 
Cassville near the Illinois line will be drawn 
down between December 22 and January 1, 
according to Major Manger. 

“The United States engineers are acting 
in willful disregard of conservation on that 
part of the river directly affected by the 
draw-downs, and attempting to justify their 
arbitrary action by statements that are hypo- 
critical if not worse,’ said the Wisconsin 
Council members. 

“ ‘How’, asked the Wisconsin men, ‘can a 
notice issued on December 20, give any notice 
that will make it possible to prepare for 
draw-downs beginning on December 22, and 
continuing through the holiday season, es- 
pecially in view of the labor shortage? And 
even if longer notice were given, how could 
fish rescue work be carried out through the 
ice which will remain lodged in the shallow 
pools after the draw-downs? Any effective 
work would be impossible. The United States 
engineers have the further effrontery to claim 
that the advantages to fish and wildlife due 
to canalization are considerable, even with 
the winter draw-downs. Such a claim would 
be only ridiculous if it were not made by the 
United States engineers who have the power 
and seemingly the disposition to do what they 
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will with the river in total disregard of every- 
thing except navigation on its ice-free por- 
tion. 

“*The people interested in conservation on 
the upper Mississippi must realize that they 
will have to fight for it, otherwise reconcile 
themselves to the barrenness of a biological 
desert, where *here once was an abundance 
of game fish, fur bearers, and migratory water 
fowl.’” 

Under date of December 4, 1945, Lt. Gen. 
R. A. Wheeler, Chief of Engineers, United 
States War Department, wrote United States 
Senator Rosert M. LA FOoOLuetre, Jr., as 
follows: 

“This winter season no water will be re- 
leased for power purposes over and above 
normal discharges and withdrawals required 
for navigation. Further, in recognition of 
fish and wildlife intsrests, the upper navi- 
gation pools will be gradually lowered to pre- 
determined levels when and as needed, and 
they will not be raised and again lowered ex- 
cept as may result from the unpredictable 
natural increase or decrease in stream flow. 
The time ana the extent of lowering the pools 
will depend to a large degree on temperature 
and st-eam-flow conditions.” 

We submit herewith, in answer to General 
Wheeler, a table from the United States 
Weather Bureau which shows the levels of 
the various pools prior to the draw-down, and 
the amount of water that was drained from 
them. Genral Wheeler maintained that the 
pools would be gradually lowered. At the 
Genoa, Wis., Dam, ‘"hich creates the pool in 
front of La Crosse, the draw-down in 1 
night was 3.1 feet. 

Weather Bureau table follows: 


Mean sea-level elevations, Mississippi River 
pools L/D No. 3 to No. 10, 1945-46 


| Normal 























R le | Lowest 
qa Reading,|Reading,| first Draw- 
Pool level — Dee. 1, | Dec. 31, | Jannary| down 
a | 1945 week, | (feet) 
vation . 
1946 
—_ teens Henman 
No. 3....| 675.00 674. 48 670.19 (') 7—4.3 
No. 4....| 66 666.40 | 663.10 () + ta233 
No. 5.... 659. 34 657. 27 () —2.1 
No. 5-A. 650.33 | 647.89 (') er 
No. 6 645.00 | 641. 58 | 2640.48 |4 15 
i. ye j 638.90 | 635.93 | 3631.27 |4 7.6 
No. 8....| 631.00 | 629.89 | 624. 57 | 3624.33 }4 ' —5.6 
No. 9....; 620.00 | 619.28 | 616.70 | 615.98 #5 —2.4 
No. 10 -| 611. 00 610. 84 608. 94 ' 608.94 |4' -—1.9 

1 Reports not available until end of month. 

2This represents the maximum draw-down for the 
month of December 194', 1. #., December variation 

3 These are the lowest readings taken the first week in 
January 1946 and lower than those in December 1445. 

‘This represents the maximum driw-down from the 
Ist of December until the lowest noint reached when 
drained. All elevations are in mean sea level, 1912 level 
adjustment net. 

*The maximum draw-down figures given must be 
considered as those taken directly above the lock walls 
and do not represent the fall at any distance above it. 
The greater the distance upstream from the dam, the 
less this fall becomes until it reaches the control point 
where the least change occurs. For example the greatest 
drop at Lansing, Iowa, which is the control point of 
pool No. 9 was only 0.9 foot. The greatest draw-down 
at the city of La Crosse, Wis. (control point of dam No. 


8) was 1.4 feet. 

In the same letter, General Wheeler said: 

“During the war the lowering of the upper 
Mississippi pools throughout the winter 
months, as an emergency means to insure 
passage of essential war traffic on the middle 
Mississippi, may have resulted in the destruc- 
tion of some fish and wildlife. Investigation 
has disclosed, however, that visible evidence 
of such losses hus been small. In addition 
to the withdrawals for navigation, water was 
released in the interest of power production 
at the request of the war agencies concerned.” 

We take exception to the statement that 
visible evidences of such losses has been 
small. We question the source of informa- 
tion, if any. 

We can produce persons we believe to be 
experts, because of their positions in conser- 
vation fields, to dispute the claim. We can 
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produce, also testimony of an almost un- 
limited number of sportsmen to contradict 
the assertion. 

In the same letter previously mentioned, 
General Wheeler said: 

“In accordance with agreements heretofore 
made with the fish and wildlife and other 
conservation interests, all known Federal and 
State conservation agencies will be informed 
in advance of the time of actual lowering of 
the navigation pools. This advance notice 
made possible the organization of fish-rescue 
crews if the conservation agencies believe fish 
will be stranded in shallow pools by the in- 
tended operation. Further since conserva- 
tion interests have advised that the loss of 
fish occurs primarily because of the rapid 
change in water surface elevation, the pools 
are generally lowered at a rate not exceed- 
ing one-half foot per day which is not as 
rapid as would occur under natural condi- 
tions.” 

We reiterate a statement previously made 
by us in this communication that the St. 
Paul district office of the United States en- 
gineers issued the notice of intention to 
draw-down the pools on December 20, the 
draw-down to begin as of December 22. State 
agencies will tell you they had no time to 
make any preparations for it. 

Badger State Sportsmen’s Club wants to 
emphasize that it filed no protests during the 
winters of 1943 and 1944 when the United 
States Army engineers said, and later did, 
lower the pools to aid wartime navigation on 
the middle and lower Mississippi. We felt it 
was the patriotic thing to do, although it 
meant great losses in the field of conservation 
on the upper river. Now, with the war over, 
we feel that conservation should have its 
inning and should have all the attention 
pessible that can be paid it by the United 
States Government and its innumerable 
agencies, including the United States Army 
engineers, and the several States. 

It is our contention that the rapid drawing 
down of the pools caused countless fish of all 
species to be stranded in landlocked areas, 
to smother in water that became stagnant, 
or to suffocate by being pressed into the mud 
by the heavy ice. 

We submit, too, that the draw-down has 
been detrimental to our muskrat population, 
which began to reappear in the established 
marsh areas during the past year in very lim- 
ited numbers after being almost annihilated 
the preceding 2 years. 

Sportsmen and State crews are making an 
effort to remove fish trapped in landlocked 
areas, returning them to free water. The 
frozen slush and snow covering the thick ice 
make it extremely difficult to locate any ap- 
preciable number of these landlocked areas. 

We question the sincerity, and are prob- 
ably joined by some State and Federal con- 
servation agencies, in the statement of Gen- 
eral Wheeler, made in the above-mentioned 
letter to Senator La FoLLETTE, that: 

“The department is fully cognizant of the 
importance of protecting fish and wildlife 
resources in the upper Mississippi Valley and 
is cooperating closely with Federal and State 
conservation agencies. For example, joint 
studies are under way to determine the best 
order of lowering the pools in the light of ice 
conditions so as to protect wildlife, such as 
muskrats. Such lowering of the pools as may 
be necessary, whether partial or to natural 
river level, is determined after careful con- 
sideration of the effect of the lowered water 
levels on all interests and facilities, includ- 
ing fish and wildlife, sewers, water-supply 
intakes, navigation structures, tributaries of 
the river, levee districts, existing power de- 
velopments, railroads, and other features. 
The Department recognizes that any substan- 
tial lowering of these pools is undesirable, 
and every effort will be made to keep the 
draw-downs to the absolute minimum con- 
sistent with the needs of navigation.” 

We believe that the numerous conferences 
held between the United States Army engi- 


neers and State and Federal conservation 
agencies to have been wasted time. 

Sportsmen’s groups along the upper Mis- 
sissippi were not consulted, nor was there any 
effort made to confer with them as to the 
actual existing facts. 

We believe that the United States Army 
engineers, through their policies of operating 
the upper Mississippi River 9-foot channel, 
are trying to camouflage the conservation 
situation. 

We as sportsmen of the Mississippi Valley 
are becoming disgusted with this situation 
and want definite action for the protection 
of our conservation pursuits, both for the 
generations of today and those to come. 

Capt. C. F. Culler, formerly superintendent 
of the entire Mississippi Valley area for the 
United States Bureau of Fisheries and now 
fisheries director of the Minneapolis region 
of the United States Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, said when the 9-foot channel was being 
built that fishing would gradually fade out 
within 15 years after the channel system was 
placed in operation. 

Ray C. Steele, Winona, Minn., superin- 
tendent of the upper Mississippi fish and 
wildlife refuge of the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service, has repeatedly warned at 
public hearings and other conservation meet- 
ings of the dangers of winter draw-downs of 
pools to muskrats and other animals. 

In this connection, we understand the 
United States Army engineers still have con- 
siderable land in the Mississippi Valley bot- 
tomlands, acquired for flowage, seepage, and 
other purposes, which has not been turned 
over to the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service. We advocate that this be done, so 
that the conservation interests come under 
one general administrative department. As it 
is now, applications for buildings and per- 
mits to use some of the lands in the bottoms 
are filed with both the engineers and refuge 
office. In some instances, the agencies are 
working at cross purposes and not to the 
best general interests of conservation. 

We have found that some of the pool areas 
are beginning to fill up with silt from the 
numerous tributaries, but that the winter 
draw-downs of the past 3 seasons have flushed 
out to some degree the silt in the main chan- 
nel. Our observations as sportsmen have 
been made while on fishing expeditions and 
through our knowledge of conditions as we 
have found them, both now and before the 
9-foot channel. 

One of the most glaring illustrations of 
the effect of high water-impounding dams 
on conservation is contained in a booklet 
by Dr. Ellis of the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service on the basis of his findings 
during an exhaustive investigation a few 
years ago at Lake Cooper, created by the 
Mississippi River dam at Keokuk, Iowa. He 
found fish life there had been drastically 
depreciated and the lake area filled in sub- 
stantially by silt. 

As sportsmen who help pay the Nation’s 
bills, we want to know if we have to submit 
to the destruction of our conservation re- 
sources of the upper Mississippi while the 
United States Army engineers pursue what 
they are pleased to call investigations. 

As sportsmen, we are appealing to the Con- 
gress of the United States for legislation that 
will bring about the stabilized water-level 
condition we seek for the upper Mississippi 
River. 

We appeal to Members of the Congress to 
arrange for hearings by either full or sub- 
groups of the conservation committee or 
other committees of the House having juris- 
diction over our problem. 

We would like to have a hearing in La 
Crosse, and would arrange for testimony from 
experts in the field of conservation, recrea- 
tion, waterways, and other fields concerned 
with the stabilization plan, as well as prop- 
erty owners, that would require two or more 
days for presentation. We believe the same 
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committee also should hold a hearing along 
similar lines in Winona, Minn., to receive 
the opinions of Minnesota sportsmen and 
conservation leaders. 

We appeal to you to help in the establish. 
ment of future water stabilization in the 
upper Mississippi River 9-foot channel sys- 
tem. 

Respectfully, 
Babcer STATE SPORTSMEN’S CLvB, INC., 
ALFRED W. RICE, Chairman, 
Dr. J. M. SprKa, 
Dr. H. A. BARGE, 
HENRY KREUZER, 
FERDINAND KLICH, 
Legislative Committee. 
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What Communists Stand For 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1946 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include herein statements appear- 
ing in the Monitor, of Concord, N. H., of 
February 8, 1946, on what Communists 
stand for, 

Let us as true and loyal Americans read 
this platform. In it will be found the 
roots of much that is happening in the 
United States today. 

The statements follow: 


COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA 


Ep1Tor, MONITOR-PATRIOT: 

We thought the enclosed excerpts from a 
Communist propaganda pamphlet now being 
circulated throughout Europe might be of 
interest. 

Each avowed Communist—including Mrs. 
Elba Chase Nelson, chairman of the Com- 
munist Party of New Hampshire—is recog- 
nized as one of the most effective instru- 
ments for circulating the latest published 
creed of communism and the well-recog- 
nized 10 commandments of communism 
which Mike O’Dessa, who has followed the 
Communist party line for years for the pur- 
pose of exposing it to public gaze, has taken 
verbatim from one of the pamphlets. 

Mrs. Nelson, whose attention has been 
frequently called to the current Red party 
line, has chosen to remain mute when re- 
quested to comment anent Red party pur- 
poses, although she has, from time to time, 
sent you handouts about the right of labor 
to strike and similar platitudes. Your 
readers could get a good slant on the pro- 
longing of the present labor struggle if they 
could be informed of the fancy salaries be- 
ing drawn by the miscalled iabor leaders 
who not only do not labor but cannot lead 
the workers anywhere except behind the 
“8-ball” of lowered income and lost pur- 
chasing power. 

MICHAEL F. O'TOOLE. 
CREED OF COMMUNISM 
(By Mike O’Dessa) 

I, All Communists know that “to bolshe- 
vize” means to “liberate humanity from the 
slavery created by centuries of Christian 
barbarities”; 

Il. “To free humanity from the concept of 
religion”; 

Ill. “To free humanity from the concept of 
national authority”; and 

IV. “To free humanity from the concept of 
private property.” 








(a) All Communists must remember that 
our purpose is “to bolshevize the world, no 
matter how much the cost or in what way”; 

(b) The task of each individual Commu- 
nist is “to bolshevize your own surrounding 
yroup ; 
te) Each such individual knows that his or 
her task necessarily has “to be limited for 
the moment”; and 

(d) It is the duty of each Communist “to 
rive the working man and woman the illu- 
sion that only Communists are free and that 
ynly Communist membership and action can 
free him and her.” 


COMMANDMENTS OF COMMUNISM—SO-CALLED 
“DECALOG” 


1. Do not manifest the purpose of commu- 
nism to immature companions. 

2. Struggle against those—especially the 
hypocritical priests, ministers, and rabbis— 
who say what is more or less true about com- 
munism, by denying emphatically that we 
are opposed to religion, family, and private 
property. 

3. Show with jokes, sarcasm, cynicism, and 
with a more pleased and happier show of 
conduct how you are freer without the im- 
pediments of religion, making it understood 
that we who live without religion live better 
and do more freely what we wish to do. 

4. Destroy morals, teaching the inexperi- 
enced; create a milieu satiated with that 
which the clergy of all sects call immor- 
ality. 

5. Always remove your companions farther 
from their religion by any und all means, but 
especially by putting priests, ministers, and 
rabbis in as bad a light as possible. 

6. Destroy the family- -especially the 
Christian family—by planting ideas about 
freedom in marriage, showing divorce as a 
more human way of life, and encouraging 
your people to love, love freely, free love. 

7. Educate workers, especially the young 
ones, to be intolerant of any and all author- 
ity, especially police authority. 

8. Encourage workers to participate in dis- 
orders, to use of brute force, to revenge, and 
not to have a fear of bloodshed. 

9. Be at the forefront in rendering small 
services to workers; speak loudly and make 
yourself heard in their behalf; impose your- 
self into their midst; hide the good which 
others do for them and make it appear as if 
you did it; and, to enlist such workers in our 
cause, be in the forefront of all labor move- 
ments and organized opposition to parlia- 
mentary proceedings. 

10. Struggle constantly against all priests, 
ministers, and rabbis; against their religions, 
the morals of all religions, and against their 
religious organizations and institutions. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1946 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I would like to 
include the script of a radio program, 
Congressional Record on the Air, which 
contains a discussion of housing legisla- 
tion. It was broadcast over the Mutual 
network and Washington Station WOL 
at 8:30 p. m. February 18: 

Mr. SrupNey. From the Nation’s Capital 
you are about to hear the one hundred and 
thirty-fourth broadcast of Congressional 
This well-known public- 


Record on the Air. 
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service feature brings you each week a Mem- 
ber of Congress in a discussion and inter- 
view on a subject of national interest. To- 
night our guest is a Member of the House 
of Representatives. He will be introduced to 
you now by Matthew Warren, ace radio re- 
porter. 

Mr. WARREN. Thank you, Ed Studney, and 
good evening, ladies and gentlemen. For the 
first time in decades, the house wanted and 
apartments wanted ads in the classified sec- 
tion of the country’s newspapers exceed the 
house and apartments for rent ads. Across 
the broad breadth of this land, here in Amer- 
ica, the land of abundance, there exists one 
of the most acute housing shortages in our 
history—with new housing construction at a 
standstill since almost the beginning of the 
war, and with an expanding population the 
housing shortage is rapidly becoming Amer- 
ica’s No. 1 problem. 

In every city, in every town, in almost every 
hamlet, it seems the burning question of 
the day is, “Where can I find a place to live?” 
And almost unfortunately the man who asks 
the question most often is a returning GI. 
American soldiers, sailors, marines, Air Corps 
men fighting for 1, 2, 3, 4 years to make this 
a better place in which to live, are coming 
back. To what? They are coming back to 
an endless vain search for a place to live; 
a far cry, indeed, from the pious promises 
of a year ago. What are we going to do 
about it? Congress seems to be aroused, for 
in the House of Representatives as far back 
as November 20, 1945, one Congressman in- 
troduced a bill designed to cure some of the 
housing headaches; that bill is now being 
considered by the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. The author of that bill 
is our guest on this broadcast of Congres- 
sional Record on the Air. He is the far- 
sighted Representative who long before de- 
mobilization envisioned the housing chaos 
of today. He is Congressman Wricut Pat- 
MAN, Chairman of the House Committee on 
Small Business and a member of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee. At this 
time, Congressman PATMAN will make a brief 
address on the housing situation, following 
which he has agreed to answer some of our 
questions. It is indeed a pleasure to intro- 
duce now Congressman WRIGHT PATMAN, of 
Texas. 

Congressman PATMAN. Thank you, Mr. 
Warren. I first became concerned with the 
housing situation late last summer when 
the War Department announced the speed- 
up of its demobilization program. It was 
announced that nearly 3,000,000 men com- 
ing home from the war fronts would be 
looking for homes, and it was quite obvious 
that, with our already overcrowded condi- 
tions, there was going to be no place to put 
them. The National Housing Administra- 
tion had estimated that the Nation was some 
12,000,000 homes short of the number needed 
to house our population. And it was gen- 
erally conceded that our maximum capacity 
to build was only about 400,000 homes a 
year. 

In addition to this, prices were skyrocket- 
ing. National surveys estimated that home 


prices had jumped 50 percent during the war .- 


years. However, in the medium and low- 
cost homes, the kind we could logically ex- 
pect our veterans to buy, there was more than 
a 100-percent increase. Considering these 
facts, it was obvious that thousands of our 
veterans would be sleeping in the strects 
unless something could be done. That was 
my motive for introducing the housing bill 
which will come to a vote in the House of 
Representatives this week. 

The measure has a simple objective: To 
provide the maximum number of homes for 
our returning servicemen at a price that they 
can afford to pay. I felt that the crisis was 
so near and the task of providing these 
homes so tremendous that only a bold and 
energetic attack could begin to meet the 
housing shortage. Therefore, I proposed that 
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the Government and the building industry, 
working together, attack the housing situa- 
tion the same way we met similar problems 
of scarcity during the war. 

My housing bill is a legislative foundation 
upon which the President’s housing program 
will be built. It provides for the appoint- 
ment of a housing expediter with broad pow- 
ers to issue directives to other agencies so 
as to concentrate the Government’s attack 
on the problem. It sets up a priority pro- 
gram to channel scarce building materials 
into housing for veterans. It also provided 
for ceiling prices on new and existing homes. 
It permits the housing expediter to use sub- 
sidies as they were used during the war to 
increase production of building materials. 
The life of the bill was to be until Decem- 
ber 31, 1947—some 18 months. I believe that, 
if passed, the bill will enable us to meet the 
President’s housing goal of 3,000,000 houses 
in 2 years, and will provide homes for more 
of our veterans. 

That’s all the bill does, Mr. Warren. 

Mr. WarrREN. Thank you, Mr. PATMAN. 
There are some points I would like to clear 
up. Suppose I am a veteran, just returned 
from overseas. How do I get a house under 
this program? 

Mr. PatMawn. It’s fairly simple. You obtain 
a veteran's priority certificate, work up your 
plans and specifications with a builder, or 
you can do it yourself, and take it to your 
nearest Federal Housing Administration dis- 
trict office. That office is charged with ap- 
proving your application, helping you to ar- 
range financing, and obtaining a priority cer- 
tificate to get your building materials. Then 
you can go ahead and build the house. 

Mr. WarrREN. Still supposing I am this vet- 
eran—how much can I expect to pay for a 
home? 

Mr. PaTMAN. That depends, of course, in 
what section of the country you are living. 
I intend to offer an amendment to my bill 
on the House floor establishing a yardstick 
of $6,000. However, the housing expediter 
could raise this ceiling in any area where 
special circumstances, such as higher build- 
ing costs, would make it necessary. Under 
this proposal, a house in Washington, for 
instance, could cost you approximately $7,- 
500. In New York it might go as high as 
$8,000 in some expensive sections. But it 
would be a flexible rule, under which the 
builder could make a profit, and yet give 
the veteran a home at the lowest possible 
cost. 

Mr. WarRREN. That sounris encouraging, Mr. 
PaTMAN. But I haven’t seen many places 
advertised recently that I could buy for 
$6,000. How do you expect to keep prices to 
that minimum? 

Mr. PaTMAN. In the New York area, un- 
questionably new homes are going to cost 
the veteran a little above $6,000. However, 
professional FHA and Veterans’ Administra- 
tion appraisers will be scrutinizing these 
loan applications to see to it that the esti- 
mated building cost and the estimated sell- 
ing price are reasonable. In other words, 
speaking frankly, these experts will see to 
it that the veteran gets his money’s worth. 

Mr. WarrEN. But suppose I’m not a vet- 
eran. I'm just an ordinary citizen who must 
have a place to stay, or who wants to buy 
a house Can I get one? 

Mr. PatTMaAN. In the early months of the 
program, I am afraid you would have to step 
aside and give the veteran who has been 
overseas for 4 years first chance. However, 
there is considerable reason to hope that 
once we get production rolling on the scale 
that is being planned that the nonveteran 
will be able to get building materials to some 
extent. 

Mr. Warren. Getting back to this question 
again of the $6,000 ceiling. Suppose I am 
a veteran and I want a better house than 
that. Say I have saved my overseas pay and 
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can cfford a $10,000 home. 
under this program? 

Mr. Patman. I think you will be able to, if 
your $10,000 home is actually worth $10,- 
000. The control which will be exercised 
under this priorities program is more to 
prevent a real-estate speculator from selling a 
veteran a $5,000 home for $10,000—not :»> 
much to stop the veteran from buying a 
house he can afford. All of us know that 
many veterans today are being squeezed into 
paying exorbitant prices for second-rate 
homes by some unscrupulous dealers. That’s 
what we want to put a stop to. 

Mr. WaRREN. How about this proposed ceil- 
ing price on existing homes, Mr. PaTMAN? 
It seems to me that it’s a very unfair propo- 
sition, perhaps, to force me to sell my home 
for less than I paid for it. 

Mr. PatMAN. That is one of the most im- 
portant points in my bill. Under the for- 
mula, I propose the present owner could sell 
his home for any price he could get for it. 
However, that selling price would become an 
automatic ceiling price for the duration of 
the housing emergency—some 18. months. 
There has been more misunderstanding on 
that than any other phase of the legislation. 
It does completely protect the present home 
owner—its only purpose is to hold down 
speculative resales, which have ballooned 
prices to such dangerous levels. I do not 
see how anyone, knowing the danger of in- 
flation which faces us, could be opposed 
to that provision. Especially since it is for 
such a comparatively short period of time. 

Mr. Warren. Congressman PATMAN, many 
young couples have dreamed for the past few 
years about the home they were going to 
build when the war was over. What can 
they do about building a home to their own 
specifications? 

Mr. PaTMAN. If the mister of the house- 
ho!d—or the missus, for that matter—hap- 
pens to be a veteran, they follow the same 
procedure as I have outlined, by going to 
their local FHA office. However, if neither 
husband nor wife has been in the armed 
services, they probably will have to wait for a 
few more months, until the more needy of 
the veterans are housed 

Mr. WARREN. For my part, I venture to say. 
that most cf us will agree to step aside tem- 
porarily in favor of the returning GI. How- 
ever, there is anciher point. You speak of 
the magnitude of this program. How many 
actual houses ‘o you think will be built un- 
der the President’s proposal? 

Mr. PATMAN. Personally, I am quite confi- 
dent that we can meet our goal of 2,700,000 
houses by the end of 1947. To many pro- 
fessional builders and others acquainted with 
the enormous production problems involved, 
this figure perhaps sounds fantastic. Many 
of us thought the same thing when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt called for the production of 
50,000 airplanes and thousands of other items 
needed for war. However, I believe this goal 
can only be obtained if we use every resource 
available as boldly and energetically as we 
used our industrial potential to attack these 
war problems. 

Industry and the Government must pull 
together. Many sacrifices must be made. 
Some types of building must wait. But we 
do have an exceedingly able man in Mr. 
Wilson Wyatt, the Housing Expediter. If he 
is given the proper support it can be done. 

Mr. WarrEN. Congressman PATMAN, dur- 
ing the war in many of the war-production 
centers, trailer coaches filled a very serious 
gap as emergency housing. Do you think 
there is a possibility trailer coaches again 
might serve as housing in the peacetime 
emergency? 

Mr. PatrMAN.I certainly do. There is a 
Place for them in the President’s program. 
Many returned _ = servicemen—particularly 
those who are going to school under the GI 
bill of rights—are neither ready nor willing 
to settle down and purchase a home, The 


Can I build one 
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house trailer supplies an ideal answer to this 
veteran’s problem. Several universities al- 
ready are providing modern trailer sites in 
anticipation of hundreds of their GI students 
using trailers as university living quarters. 

Mr. WarREN. Congressman PATMAN, do you 
think there is any chance for the construc- 
tion of additioral homes from free sources 
of material, or will all supplies be channeled 
into the housing program? 

Mr. PatMaNn. Bluntly speaking, if the pro- 
gram is carried out as intensively as it needs 
to be, I doubt seriously whether much addi- 
tional building can be done. Much depends 
upon the speed with which we can get pro- 
duction rolling, and that, in turn, depends 
upon the willingness of Congress to grant 
subsidy funds that will be needed. 

Mr. WarRREN. That is a point, Congress- 
man, on which I have heard considerable 
criticism. I understand Mr. Wyatt wants 
nearly half a billion dollars of the taxpayers’ 
money to spend on this program. That’s a 
lot of money. What are you going to do 
with it? 

Mr. PaTMAN. I think much of the success 
or failure of the entire housing program de- 
pends on whether or not this subsidy fund 
is provided. At the present time it has been 
stricken from the bill, and I intend to offer 
an amendment restoring it from the floor. 

This subsidy fund may well be used in the 
same fashion that similar funds were used 
during the war, to spur production of mate- 
rials. Let us take a concrete example. A 
small brick plant has high operative costs, 
low-paid workers, or some other factor that 
makes cost of production ~o high it cannot 
compete in the market. The RFC would be 
authorized to pay this plant their premium 
price for their bricks. This money would go 
into more wages, more manpower, more ma- 
terial, to increase its production. During the 
war our experience was that once this pro- 
duction is stepped up, a factory’s cost per 
unit drops to the point where the subsidy is 
no longer necessary, and the plant continues 
at top speed. 

Of course, there are two ways of getting this 
increased production—by price increases and 
by subsidies. We estimate that $1 of sub- 
sidy will bring the same benefit as $3 of price 
increase, so that subsidies will be the cheaper 
method of obtaining production. However, 
in some instances incentive price increases, 
particularly in lumber, are expected to be 
given. In this program capacity production 
is the principal goal. 

Mr. WARREN. Thank you very much, Con- 
gressman PATMAN. You are to be compli- 
mented indeed on your spearheading of this 
highly worthy and most essential objective in 
the House of Representatives, and it goes 
without saying that with our appreciation 
goes our best wishes for your every success. 
We appreciate the time you have taken to- 
night from your busy day to discuss these 
matters with our Congressional Record on 
the Air listeners. 
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REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1946 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I desire to refer to the state- 
ment made by Prof. Clyde R. Miller, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, which appeared in the 











New York Herald Tribune of Friday, 
February 15, 1946, on the subject of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 

This article quoted from a resolution 
passed by the board of directors of the 
Greater New York Federation of 
Churches. The resolution attacked the 
committee for its “continuous interfer. 
ence with the freedom of our citizens,” 
and for the “irresponsible and un-Amer-. 
ican utterances of its most vocal spokes. 
man, Representative RANKIN.” The res- 
olution further cited an alleged remark 
by Mr. Nicklas, a former investigator for 
the committee, in the presence of Chief 
Counsel Ernie Adamson, to Prof. Clyde 
Miller. 

As Mr. Nicklas has not been with the 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
for the past 6 months, I inquired of Mr. 
Adamson as to whether there was any 
truth to the remark, as reported by Pro- 
fessor Miller, and Mr. Adamson said that 
he knew nothing of any private conver- 
sation between Mr. Nicklas and Profes- 
sor Miller, but that any statement by 
Professor Miller that such a remark was 
made in the presence of Mr, Adamson 
was downright false. 

Having no intention of letting the mat- 
ter stop at that point, I decided to search 
further, so I checked on Professor 
Miller’s record with the files of the Dies 
committee, and using the Communist 
Daily Worker, the Communist New 
Masses among the references as my 
source, I fine that Professor Miller has 
had a long record of Communist affilia- 
tions, the most prominent being, and I 
refer to the Daily Worker of March 5, 
1941, that Professor Miller was a signer 
of the statement to President Roose- 
velt, defending the Communist Party and 
prior to this, the Daily Worker of July 
23, 1940, showed Professor Miller as a 
signer of an open letter to President 
Roosevelt, protesting against the attack 
on the right of the Communist Party 
to use the ballot. 

The complete record of Professor 
Miller’s Communist affiliations as taken 
from the Dies files, is as follows: 


CLYDE R. MILLER 


American Civil Liberties Union; signer of 
letter supporting Gerson; Daily Worker, 
March 4, 1938, page 1. 

American Committee for Democracy and 
Intellectual Freedom; member, national com- 
mittee; letterhead, September 22, 1939. 

American Committee for Democracy and 
Intellectual Freedom; member, New York 
committee; letterhead, December 1, 1939. 

American Committee for Democracy and 
Intellectual Freedom; took stand against 
Columbia University’s president, Nicholas M. 
Butler, on his views; New Masses, October 15, 
1940, page 17. 

American Committee for Democracy and 
Intellectual Freedom; signer of appeal on 
behalf of anti-Fascist refugees trapped in 
France, sent to Cordell Hull; Daily Worker, 
July 22, 1940, page 1, column 5. 

American Committee for Democracy and 
Intellectual Freedom, signer, open letter of 
five-point program to aid refugees, sent to 
Secretary of State Hull; Daily Worker, July 
25, 1940, page 2, column 3. 

American Committee for Democracy and 
Intellectual Freedom; signer of open letter 
to Nicholas Murray Butler denouncing pro- 
war stand; Daily Worker, October 7, 1940, 
page 3. 








American Committee for Democracy and 
Intellectual Freedom-Executive Committee; 
signer of letter of protest to Nicholas Murray 
gutler; Daily Worker, October 12, 1940, 
sage 4. 

, Ameriolt Federation of Teachers; de- 
nouncing red-baiting; Daily Worker, Janu- 
ary 6, 1939, page 5. 

Appeal to lift Spanish embargo; speaker; 
Daily Worker, February 4, 1939, page 2. 

Associated Film Audiences; member, execu- 
tive board; undated letterhead. 

Boaz letter on Franco in reply to Sedg- 
wick: signer; Daily Worker, March 8, 1938, 

yage 2 
China Aid Council; 
May 18, 1938. 

Communist Party; signer of the statement 
to the President defending the Communist 
Party; Daily Worker, March 5, 1941, page 2. 

Conference on Pan-American Democracy; 
sicner of call; News You Don’t Get, November 
15, 1938. 

Conference on Pan-American; sponsor; let- 
terhead, November 16, 1938. 

Consumers Union; sponsor; undated cir- 
cular. 

Daily Worker, signer of statement against 
Franco spy ring; Daily Worker, May 12, 1937, 
nage 1. 

Descendants of the American Revolution; 
member; Daily Worker, February 13, 1939, 
page 2. 

Descendants of the American Revolution; 
sponsor; pamphlet, Descendants of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, back page. 

Film Audiences for Democracy; member, 
executive committee; Film Survey, June 1939, 
page 4. 

' Films for Democracy; member, executive 
committee; Films for Democracy, April 1939, 
page 2. 

In Defense of the Bill of Rights; signer; 
In Defense of the Bill of Rights, a circular, 
page 2. 

League of American Writers; signer, open 
letter to Secretary Cordell Hull and the Pan- 
American Conference; Daily Worker, July 31, 
1940, page 7. 

Lincoln's Birthday Committee for Democ- 
racy and Intellectual Freedom; speaker; Daily 
Worker, February 13, 1939, page 1. 

Open letter to President Roosevelt; signer, 
protest attack on right of Communist Party 
to use ballot; Daily Worker, July 23, 1940, 
page 1, column 6. 

The Soviet Union and Present World Af- 
fairs, meeting at Mecca Temple Auditorium; 
sponsor; Daily Worker, March 22, 1938, 
page 2. 


sponsor; letterhead, 
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REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1946 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, there is a very strong editorial 
in the Washington Post this morning 
regarding the purchase of Government 
houses by veterans, like the McLean Gar- 
dens housing project for the use of the 
veterans. Mr. Speaker, it is important 
to pass legislation along this line in order 
that the rights and the priorities of the 
veterans be respected. Certain proper- 
ties, apparently, under existing legisla- 
tion can be sold to veterans and priori- 
lies given the veterans. There was a 
question under the,Surplus Property Act, 
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under paragraph 23, as to whether the 
veterans could be considered because the 
District of Columbia is excluded and war 
housing is excluded. Certainly we must 
pass legislation to make possible the pur- 
chase of housing facilities by veterans. 
The Surplus Property Act must be 
amended. 


[From the Washington Post of February 19, 
1946] 


HOMES FOR VETERANS 


As we read the regulations on surplus 
property disposal, veterans have a right to 
buy housing projects built by the Govern- 
ment during the war. The rule laid down 
by the Surplus Property Administrator as to 
the prices they shall pay is as follows: 

“Veterans and the spouse and children of 
deceased servicemen shall be entitled to pur- 
chase surplus real property at a price not to 
exceed a unit price fixed by the disposal 
agency after taking into consideration the 
current market value, the character of the 
property, and, if income-producing, the esti- 
mated earning capacity thereof.” 

Yet the Defense Homes Corporation has 
rejected the bid of the Veterans Cooperative 
Housing Association for McLean Gardens and 
is apparently preparing to sell this choice 
wartime project to the highest bidder, prob- 
ably a speculative real estate operator. It 
may be that the $9,000,000 bid of the veter- 
ans’ co-op was too low. As to that, we do 
not know. But the co-op is now asking De- 


fense Homes and the National Housing . 


Agency to put its own fair value on the prop- 
erty, thus giving the co-op a chance to meet 
it before any deal with other prospective pur- 
chasers is consummated. That seems to be 
in line with what Congress had in mind when 
it provided priorities for veterans in the dis- 
posal of surplus property. We understand 
that war housing projects have already been 
sold to veterans’ groups under similar ar- 
rangements in Ohio and Utah. 

The question of wholesale dispossession of 
existing tenants does not arise, for the vet- 
erans’ co-op has agreed not to disturb fami- 
lies now living at McLean Gardens. Apart- 
ments there are becoming vacant at the rate 
of about 40 or 50 a month, and these would 
be turned over to veterans’ families as vacan- 
cies occur. 

It is true, of course, that the National 
Housing Agency got a special order from the 
Surplus Property Administrator for the dis- 
position of six war-housing projects in the 
Washington metropolitan area without wait- 
ing for the exercise of priorities. The ex- 
cuse was “to take advantage of a present 
favorable market.” We think, however, that 
there are larger considerations in the dis- 
posal of these properties than a favorable 
market. Where veterans have a prior right 
to buy them at fair market values, that right 
should be respected. The public interest in 
seeing that our defenders are properly housed 
is certainly greater than making a few dol- 
lars’ profit out of wartime housing projects. 
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REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 19, 1946 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute on the housing shortage in 
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the Detroit area and to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp at this point 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPEAKER. I have just returned 
from Detroit, Mich., where, with Repre- 
sentatives GrorGe SADOWSKI and FRANK 
Hook, I have conducted informal hear- 
ings on the housing problems of that 
area. 

The hearings were held February 14 
and 15, and testimony was presented by 
representatives of industry, labor, Gov- 
ernment, and the public at large on the 
various blocks and hindrances to the 
provision of sufficient and adequate 
shelter to meet the urgent needs of vet- 
eran and nonveteran alike. 

At the conclusion of the hearings I 
prepared a summary report containing 
recommendations based upon testimony 
and information gained at the hearings. 
This statement was released to the press 
at the conclusion of the hearings. 

The hearings we have just concluded 
on Detroit’s housing problems have 
proven to be of great value. The people 
of the Detroit area have been most con- 
structive in their statements during the 
hearings. They have given their Repre- 
sentatives in the Congress a clearer in- 
sight on the whole of the problem. In- 
dustry, labor, local government, and the 
public at large all indicated in thei: testi- 
mony that solution of the many complex 
problems involved was a responsibility of 
the Federal Government. 

It was clear that the local governments 
could not cope with the situation. 

It was clear that the local home-build- 
ing industry’s activities were at a stand- 
still. 

It was clear that dangerous inflation- 
ary trends in prices of used houses and 
vacant residential land were in evidence. 

It was clear that only by the same bold 
and forthright action which character- 
ized our war-production effort would this 
problem be solved. 

And finally, it was clear that the vast 
bulk of the people in the Detroit metro- 
politan area expect this same kind of 
action from cheir Government in Wash- 
ington on this problem. They want and 
expect quick action on the program sub- 
mitted to the President on February 7 
by Wilson W. Wyatt; they want and ex- 
pect the prompt passage of the excellent 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill: they want 
and expect passage of the Mitchell-Kil- 
gore veterans’ housing bill; they want 
and expect passage of a modified Patman 
housing stabilization bill which will take 
into account present inflationary costs of 
vacant residential land. 

It is my considered judgment that the 
people of the Detroit area and the peo- 
ple of the entire nation who are urgently 
in need of decent shelter, and especially 
our returning veterans, have a right to 
expect their Government—their Con- 
gress to act on this most vital matter of 
housing—and to act immediately; to 
pass the legislation I have mentioned 
and any other measure needed to imple- 
ment the excellent program proposed by 
National Housing Administrator Wilson 
W. Wyatt. 
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For my part I shall bend every effort 
and exert every influence at my com- 
mand in the direction of securing prompt 
and favorable action by the Congress on 
these measures. I have every confidence 
that my colleagues from Michigan, Rep- 
resentatives DINGELL, O’BRIEN, HOOK, RA- 
BAUT, and SADOW SKI, share this view with 
me. 

The time for action on these measures 
was yesterday. They should have been 
law today. We cannot do anything to 
make up the time lost but we can pre- 
vent further delays by acting now—to- 
day. 





Army Stops the Press 





REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1946 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Army, in order to keep from enlisted 
men its failure, lies, inefficiency, and the 
fraud it has practiced on the parents 
of enlisted men, has now gagged the 
voice of enlisted men in the South Pa- 
cific. The serviceman’s paper is not 
even permitted to print Associated Press 
and United Press dispatches. Our 
country has always believed in the free- 
dom of the press and we are denying to 
our own people the things for which we 
fought. Mr. Speaker, how long is the 
President going to carry out such a pol- 
icy through the armed forces, of which 
he is the Commander in Chief? 

I am including a statement from the 
Daily Pacifican that has just come to 
me through the mails from a serviceman 
in the South Pacific, which prohibited 
the publishing of the names of the Mem- 
bers of the Congress of the United 
States: 


[From the Manila Chronicle of January 12] 
DAILY PACIFICAN IS GAGGED 


Thirty-three members of the staff of the 
Daily Pacifican, United States Army news- 
paper published in Manila, last night issued 
the following statement disclosing that se- 
vere editorial ‘restrictions and limitations 
have been imposed on the newspaper. 

The members of the staff of the Daily 
Pacifican have received many inquiries in 
the last few days asking what has happened 
to the Daily Pacifican. Our integrity as 
journalists and our loyalty to the democratic 
principles for which this war was fought im- 
pel us to make the following declaration, 
which embodies the views of the enlisted men 
on the staff: 

“New restrictions on freedom of expres- 
sion imposed from above no longer enable 
us to bring full news and truth to our read- 
ers. To keep faith with our readers who 
have come to expect adequate news cover- 
age and the truth as we see it, from the 
columns of the Daily Pacifican we are com- 
pelled to announce that our hands are tied. 
As loyal soldiers we execute orders as they 
are received, but our readers and the Ameri- 
can public are entitled to know that orders 
from ‘high above’ prevent us from any longer 
keeping our readers fully informed. It has 
never been our intention to do anything 
but keep our readers abreast of the news and 
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serve the best interest of the Army. Under 
the new limitations, Mail Bag, which has 
given voice to the views of the GI as he ex- 
pressed them anc as he saw events, has al- 
ready been subjected to severe editorial 
restrictions and limitations. We have been 
denied the right even to print Associated 
Press and United Press dispatches if they re- 
flect any criticism or dissatisfaction what- 
ever with the official policies of the War De- 
partment and our theater commanders. In 
short, we are prohibited from publishing 
the whole truth. 

“On January 10, 1946, after page 2 was com- 
pletely made up, we had to remake a new 
page upon the order of the command, which 
prohibitec us from publishing a list of all 
the Members of the United States Congress 
in response to numerous requests by phone 
and mail to Mail Bag. 

“As soldiers we carry out our orders, as citi- 
zens and fs journalists we tell the truth to 
the entire world.” 





RESTRICTIONS PLACED ALSO ON FAMED JOURNAL 
STARS AND STRIPES 


HONOLULU, January 11.—Military censor- 
ship finally came to the Honolulu edition of 
the Stars and Stripes, outspoken Army news- 
paper, as GI criticism oi the demobilization 
program flared throughout the Pacific 

Stars and Stripes was forbidden Thursday 
by Lt. Gen. Robert C. Richardson, command- 
ing genvral of the mid-Pacific, to make any 
discourteous references to the President, 
the Secretary of War, the Chief of Staff, or 
any others in authority in the Army. It was 
also forbidden to publish soldiers’ letters 
which coul¢c be construed to be discourteous 
or derogatory to authority. 

The order holds the paper’s staff strictly 
responsible and subject to disciplinary action 
fo violations, but exempts news received 
from news services (Tokyo AP). 

Twenty-six members of the Pacific Stars 
and Stripes published here charged today 
the Army newspaper had been usurped in 
the present “demobilization crisis” and con- 
verted into a “house organ for the War 
Department.” 





Increased Cost of Living 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL STEWART 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 19, 1946 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago I called attention of the House 
to the disturbed condition of the farm- 
ers in a county of my own district. In 
this morning’s mail I received a reso- 
lution from the Independent Patriotic 
Farmers of Logan County, .Okla., 
petitioning the Oklahoma delegation to 
protect the innocent public by drastic 
action because our Nation is torn by 
strikes and lock-outs, and management 
and labor cannot or will not get together 
and make settlement of their differences. 

The farmers in this agricultural county 
go on record unequivocably favoring the 
provisions of the Case bill in its original 
form. 

With some of the major strikes settled 
by granting an increase to labor and $5 
a ton to steel, no one has taken into 
account the cost to the farmers of pro- 








ducing food. Any reasonable man would 
know that an approved increase in the 
price of organized labor and materials 
that have to be purchased by the farmers 
in the form of equipment to plant, culti- 
vate, and harvest their crops should be 
accompanied by an increase in the price 
of farm commodities. 

We have as yet not been able to fathom 
the most recent ceiling placed on cotton 
as a raw material for the making of 
clothing and many other items. Appar. 
ently the ones responsible know little or 
nothing about the food and feed values of 
the byproducts of cotton. With the 
agreed increase to organized labor and 
to the steel manufacturers, a new sched- 
ule of increased prices for farm com- 
modities should be approved. 

It is our opinion that the farmers in 
the agricultural States are ready to fight 
the devil with fire. That is to say, if 
strikers in industry can deprive the world 
of such needed articles of housing and 
husbandry, the farmers can withhold 
their products from the market, also, 
We all know it has neven been the dis- 
position of a farmer to go on strike, but 
should events take such a course, then 
labor and industry will realize that the 
farmer can do without new farm ma- 
chinery a great deal easier than they can 
do without food. 

Mr. Speaker, the resolution passed by 
the farmers of Logan County is as fol- 
lows: 


We, the Independent Patriotic Farmers of 
Logan County, hereby call on all farmers of 
Logan County to join us with the rest of the 
State and Nation in calling on the Congress 
to enact legislation which will be effective 
in controlling strikes by setting up a fact- 
finding committee to step into labor-man- 
agement dispute and work out fair and 
just settlements that will prevent hardships 
for our entire Nation. 

We decry and condemn the stubborn lead- 
ership on both sides which cannot and will 
not reach common sense and permanent so- 
lution to their differences without resorting 
to strikes and lockouts, the continuation of 
which will destroy the principles of free en- 
terprise in America. 

We also appeal to Congress to protect the 
innocent public, and we think the time has 
come for drastic action. We take this posi- 
tion because our Nation is torn by strikes 
and lock-outs, and management and labor 
cannot or will not get together and make 
settlement of their differences. 

We furthermore resolve that we favor all 
of the provisions of the Case bill in its origi- 
nal form and that copies of this resolution 
be furnished immediately to all of Okla- 
homa’s representatives in both the House and 
Senate in Washington. 





Let’s Officially End the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LEMKE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1946 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, during the 
War we surrendered liberties and consti- 
tutional rights that were not ours to sur- 




















render. In the words of Abraham Lin- 
coln, “Necessity knows no law.” 

But the war is over. Months ago there 
was an unconditional surrender of all our 
enemies. Yet Congress has not seen fit 
to declare the fact that hostilities have 
ceased. Congress has not kept its prom- 
ise that the boys were drafted only for 
the duration and 6 months thereafter. 

The GI boys are returning, and those 
who have not returned demand that they 
be returned to their families and to civil- 
ian life from which they were taken. The 
Government pledged these boys that 
they would be out of the service 6 months 
after the duration. Yet we are listening 
to the subterfuge of some generals, inter- 
ested perhaps in keeping their promo- 
tion, and continuing millions of these 
boys in foreign lands. This may be some 
of the “one world” lunacy, but the time 
has come for Congress to act, or when 
the boys return they will act. 

I have talked to a number of Army 
officers, who are in full accord with the 
views I express here that the boys should 
be returned. We have over a million 
who have enlisted now, and that is twice 
as many as any general has ever dared 
suggested as needed for occupation duty 
and home duty. 

I ain submitting herewith an editorial 
that appeared in the Jamestown Sun, 
Jamestown, N. Dak., by Col. Percy M. 
Hansen, who speaks with authority. 
The editorial follows: 

LET'S DECLARE AN END TO THE NATIONAL 

EMERGENCY 


(By Col. Percy M. Hansen) 


The Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, with 
the efficient assistance of the rest of United 
States 130,000,000 people, have retaken the 
Aleutians, the Philippines, and Guam. They 
have driven the Japanese and the Germans 
from Africa, Italy, France, Belgium, and all 
of the islands of the southern Pacific. They, 
even, have reclaimed the fatherland of Ger- 
many from the German militarists and the 
home islands of Japan from the Nippon wor- 
shippers of Mars. They, with the other 
members of the United Nations, are in com- 
plete control of our defeated enemies. 

A patriotic Congress, putting aside for the 
duration all—or practically all—thoughts of 
personal or political advantage, turned over 
to our military leaders the complete control 
of our national affairs. That these affairs, 
as far as accomplishing the main objective 
of defeating our enémies was concerncd, were 
Well-handled, is obvious, but it is equally 
as true that the military mind, which is 
essentially destructive, is not fitted for peace- 
time economic or political control of the 
Nation. This is aptly illustrated by the 
factual stories of the wastage «* billions of 
dollars’ worth of equipment all over the 
world. It is high time that we, in America, 
recognize that the military mind functions 
In much the same manner regardless of 
whether that mind is Japanese, German, 
Russian, British, French, Chinese, or Ameri- 
cai, and, recognizing this fact, make sure 
t st Congress regains its functions of gov- 
ernment. 

About 18 months ago the writer was eating 
breakfast in the rather swanky dining room 
of the Imperial Hotel at New Delhi, India, 
when two other colonels were ushered to the 
table. “I am glad to know that we have 
Officers here as low in rank cs colonel,” he 
remarked to the newcomers, indicating with 
his glance several general officers in the room. 
“Oh, this is nothing,” one of the officers re- 
plied; “I counted 11 generals on the floor at 
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one time at our last regular Saturday night 
dancing party here at the hotel.” 

It was very common talk among these 
colonels and generals, most of whom were 
Regular Army officers, that “if we can keep 
the Army up to 3,000,000 men, most of us 
can retain our temporary ranks.” This re- 
mark usualiy called for the rejoiner that, 
“Well, if we can’t hold the Regular Army up 
to that figure, we can still hold our tempo- 
rary ranks if we can put over universal mili- 
tary training.” 

Congress so far has successfully resisted the 
attempt to rush through legislation provid- 
ing for universal military training, but the 
Army and Navy, like good tacticians, stopped 
in their frontal attack, have obtained their 
objective by persuading Congress not to de- 
clare an end to the national emergency. So 
long as Congress can be fooled into delaying 
the declaration, the United States military 
party has little to fear. 

Hundreds of thousands of American boys 
are “sweating it out” on military, naval, and 
marine stations all over the world, not be- 
cause they are needed there or are accom- 
plishing any good but because Brigadier 
General Blank, who holds the permanent 
rank of first lieutenant, captain, or major, 
wants to retain his stars. The writer re- 
ceived letters from two service men this 
week, one a marine .n the South Pacific and 
the other a soldier in Manila, and both com- 
plained of being held in the service. One 
wrote: “If the war was still on, or if we were 
really doing any good here, I would not com- 
plain, but we are just being held here while 
our Officers try to think of something for us 
to do. Why doesn’t Congress do something? 
If they would end the emergency, we would 
at least know that we would be home in 
another 6 months. The way it looks from 
here, we will be here at least another year, 
and many of us were in hopes we could be 
back in school by next fall.” 

A few top-flight football players and the 
sons of United States Senators and general 
officers have been released. Genere' Mac- 
Nider had the effrontery to defend the release 
of his son by special order “so that he could 
continue his education.” Do not the Mem- 
bers of Congress realize that there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of boys just as worthy as 
the son of General MacNider? Many of these 
boys are beginning to wonder if they fought 
for democracy or for special privilege, and 
only President Truman or Congress are in 
position to prove to them thet the United 
States still stands for the great principle of 
“all men are born and created equal.” From 
the standpoint of simple justice, it is more 
necessary to return to their studies the sons 
of parents without wealth ard political influ- 
ence than it is to release the sons of generals, 
Senators, and other persons oi wealth and 
position. 

A recent news dispatch says that the morale 
of many of the 50,000 marines in north China 
is cracking as the men are becoming con- 
vinced that tley are mere pawis in a great 
international game of power politics. The 
same thing is true of thousands of ycung 
men in the Aleutians, the Philippines, Guam, 
Wake, Okinawa, India, France, and innumer- 
able islands and outlying stations al’ over 
the world. 

Surely these boys should be beck in the 
United States and ready to resume their 
studies by the opening of the 1946 fall term, 
and they will be back if North Dakota’s four 
Representatives in Congress — Senators 
LANGER and Younc and Representatives 
LEMKE and ROBERTSON—or «.ny other group of 
Congressmen combine their efforts to see that 
this is accomplished. A declaration by Con- 
gress that the national emergency is over, 
passed immediately after the »+convening of 
Congress this month, would assure evey serv- 
iceman inducted for the duration plus 6 
months that he would be returned to civilian 
life by next July or August. If this is done, 
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all who so wish can resume their studies next 
September. 

If it is necessary to continue the drafting 
of men after next July or August—and we 
are not convinced that such action will be 
necessary—Congress still could secure the re- 
turn of the men who wish to continue their 
educations by amending the present law lim- 
iting the period of service to 12 months or, at 
the most, a year and one-half. 





I quote further excerpts from the let- 
ter of Col. Percy M. Hansen. These ex- 
cerpts should convince Congress that 
the time for action has arrived. The 
GI boys are no longer interested in fake 
promises; they want action. 


Will you, as a personal favor, read the en- 
closed editorial comment and then drop me 
a note telling me what you can do to ac- 
complish one or more of the following: 

(a) Secure a declaration by Congress that 
the naticial emergency is ended so that 
these hundreds of thousands of men in this 
country and over:eas in the armed services 
will know that they have a maximum of six 
more months to serve; 

(b) Secure the passage o: legislation re- 
leasing from the armed services all men 
who were inducted before VJ-day upon their 
completion of 1 year, or, at the most, 114 
years of service; 

(c) Secure the passage of legislation re- 
turning to the United States and releasing 
from service all men who were overseas on 
VJ-day. 

Seriously, Bill, this is only one of the 
things that I have in n.ind in connection 
with our military set-up. Apparently none 
of our commentators nor legislators dare to 
hit at the very heart of the matter—the fact 
that our entire military and naval set-up 
must be changed from the so-called caste 
system, one of lords and serfs, to something 
more in keeping with a democratic nation— 
and I have spent considerable time on facts 
and figures in this connection. 

I could quote from several letters received 
only this week, but knowing how busy ycu 
are, I will not bother you with them at this 
time. I want to say, owever, that I am 
more serious about this than I was the fa- 
mous (or was it the infamous?) capital re- 
moval campaign, and I believe that my 
service in two wars and in all of the grades 
from buck private to colonel, has given me 
an insight into the mind of the former serv- 
iceman and his family that would justify my 
present conclusions. 

Will you take time out to give me your 
opinions on this matter, and an idea of what, 
if anything, you are willing to do in this 
matter? 

Percy M. HANSEN. 

I am confident that this editorial and 
the excerpts of Colonel Hansen’s letter 
express the sentiments and the will of the 
vast majority of the American people and 
100 percent of the will of the fathers, 
mothers, and wives of the servicemen. 

There are some fifty bills and resolu- 
tions pending in the House and Senate, 
all having for their object the prompt 
demobilization of our armed forces, in 
accordance with the pledges made by the 
Government when the men were induct- 
ed into the service. 

The time has come for these Members 
to get together and agree on one or two 
of these resolutions or bills. It makes no 
difference to the GI boys which resolu- 
tion or bill is taken. All they are inter- 
ested in is that Congress see to it that 
the Government keeps its pledge and un- 
derstanding with them when it inducted 
them into the armed forces for the dura- 
tion and 6 months. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1946 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include herewith a letter in 
support of H. R. 3370 from the Honorable 
Vernon L. Nickell, superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, State of Illinois: 


STATE OF ILLINOIS, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
Springfield, February 13, 1946. 
Hon. MELVIN PRICE, 
United States Representative, House 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE Price: H. R. 3370 is 
up for consideration. As you know, this 
bill deals with the appropriation to subsidize 
the school-lunch program. The bill, in its 
present form, gives the administration to the 
States. This is as it should be. 

From the experience we have had in Illi- 
nois the past 3 years in connection with the 
school-lunch program, I am convinced that 
it is a very worth-while and worthy program. 
It makes a lunch available through the 
schools to the thousands of children that 
otherwise would be forced to go without a 
balanced and nutritious diet. It seems to 

_me that we learned from the war a lesson 
that is applicable here. We need to look 
forward toward developing strong healthy 
bodies in our youth. A good diet is one 
of the necessary essentials if we are to reach 
that objective. In this light the program 
is one which embodies national security and 
contributes much toward national defense. 

As you know, our State assists in subsidiz- 
ing the program. If this assistance—both 
Federal and State—were to be denied the 
schools, it would be a serious error, I believe. 
It would deny to our children—our greatest 
asset—an inherent right to develop the 
strong bodies which they must have if they 
are to be entitled to contribute their full 
and just share as American citizens. 

May I urge your earnest, serious, and favor- 
able consideration and support of this bill in 
its present form on behalf of our under- 
nourished youth? 

Sincerely, 
VERNON L. NICKELL. 





The Case Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DUDLEY G. ROE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 19, 1946 


Mr. ROE of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include therein an editorial 
from the Baltimore Sun in reference to 
the Case bill. 

The editorisl follows: 

HAVING PASSED THE HOUSE, THE CASE BILL FACES 
THE SENATE 

It is in line with the precedents that the 
Case labor bill, having passed the House by 
a large majority, enters a period of ominous 
silence on the Senate side. Of course the bill 
can seem extreme only by comparison with 
the policies of administrations whose Attor- 
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ney General once described them as alliances 
of clever political leaders with the labor un- 
ions. The bill provides for no-strike cool- 
ing-off periods during mediation of industrial 
disputes. Mediation failing, it provides for 
voluntary arbitration. That failing, it pro- 
vides the unimpeded right to strike. But it 
does police this right by attempting to curb 
violence, boycotts, and wildcat and jurisdic- 
tional strikes. 

Moderate as the Case bill is, however, there 
is some doubt whether it really touches the 
vital issues in the labor problem. It is not 
at all clear, either, that in seeking commend- 
able ends its backers have always selected 
wise or prudent means. Nor, as already sug- 
gested, does the fact that the House has acted 
mean that anything like the Case bill is cer- 
tain to go into the statute books. The fact 
is that the Senate is less enthusiastic than is 
the House about the bill, and there is no 
sign whatever of enthusiasm from the White 
House. 

These signs on the road to enactment are 
threatening. The evidence is in the fact that 
labor bills very like the Case bill have passed 
the House on two previous occasions and 
each time have failed to come to a vote in a 
Senate oversensitive to White House pres- 
sure. In June of 1940 the House voted by 
258 to 129 to amend the Wagner Act in an 
effort to reach many of the purposes aimed 
at in the Case bill. In December of 1941 the 
House passed the Smith bill, which at many 
points was identical with the Case bill. The 
vote then was 252 to 136. 

The fact is that the House of Representa- 
tives—that body of the Federal Legislature 
most representative of the whole people, de- 
pendent at the most frequent intervals on 
their judgment at the polls, and organized 
on a regional basis giving maximum assur- 
ance against domination by any single pres- 
sure group—this body has steadily reflected 
the undoubted national disquiet at the post- 
1933 labor policies. But the House view on 
this matter has been as steadily thwarted in 
the Senate and in the Executive offices, where 
it is sometimes easier for highly organized 
pressure groups to bring their pressures to 
bear. It remains to be seen whether in this 
instance again the Executive offices and the 
Senate will ignore what the popular branch 
clearly shows to be the popular anxiety on 
labor policy. 





The Need for a Sound Labor Law 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1946 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
that the parliamentary situation did not 
permit my giving a complete explana- 
tion of the amendment which I offered 
to the Adams substitute to the Case bill 
at the time this important legislation 
was considered by the House. 

My amendment embraced the essen- 
tial features of the amendment to S. 1661 
offered by Senators Batt and Hatcu, 
having eliminated the compulsory arbi- 
tration features which were included in 
the original Ball-Burton-Hatch bill. 

My amendment adopted the language 
of H. R. 5367, which I introduced on 
February 4 and which contains only one 
addition to the revised Ball-Hatch bill. 
The addition appears in section 11 and is 
as follows: 





(c) Any employee who fails to perform the 
duties imposed on him by section 3 (d) of 
this act (which subsection relates to main. 
tenance of existing conditions pending ex. 
haustion of settlement efforts) shall not be 
entitled to reinstatement or any back pay 
from such employer under section 10 of the 
National Labor Relations Act. 


In order to secure consideration by 
the House of the mediation and arbi- 
tration features of the Ball-Hatch bill, 
I proposed in my amendment to the 
Adams substitute only those features of 
the bill which differed in substance from 
Mr. Adams’ plan. My amendment 
which appears in the Recorp for Febru- 
ary 6 on pages 1021 and 1022 eliminated 
administrative provisions, but if the 
parliamentary situation had permitted 
I would have urged consideration of the 
full plan as embraced in H. R. 5367. 

I had previously pointed out to the 
House that I sought consideration for 
this plan because it represented sincere 
efforts by an important group of public- 
spirited citizens to find a solution to the 
strike problem through perfecting me- 
diation and arbitration procedure. 

I have reference to the Committee to 
Promote Industrial Peace, whose report 
was sponsored by Scnators Bai and 
Hatcu, and since the recommendations 
of that committee were not considered 
by the House Labor Committee I felt 
that the House should be given an op- 
portunity to pass upon the Ball-Hatch 
plan as an alternative to the Case bill. 
The Committee to Promote Industrial 
Peace was constituted strictly with the 
public interest in mind, and its members 
are not involved in labor controversies. 
The personnel is as follows: 

George W. Alger, lawyer, 55 Liberty 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

Harold Evans, lawyer, 1000 Provident 
Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Samuel S. Fels, president, Fels & Co., 
Seventy-third Street and Woodland Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lawrence Hunt, lawyer, 60 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

William Draper Lewis, director, the 
American Law Institute, 3400 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; summer ad- 
dress, Northeast Harbor, Maine. 

Leon C. Marshall, chairman of the 
faculty of American University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. : 

Charles B. Rugg, lawyer, 50 Federal 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

George B. Sjoselius, deputy Attorney 
General of State of Minnesota; has 
charge of legal questions arising out of 
administration of State labor relations 
act; State Capitol, St. Paul, Minn. 

Kirk Smith, lawyer, 15 Westminster 
Street, Providence, R. I. 

Arthur D. Whiteside, president, Dun 
& Bradstreet, 290 Broadway, New York. 

Donald R. Richberg, chairman, 815 
Fifteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C.; 
coauthor of the Railway Labor Act, the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act, and the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. He served as 
chairman of the committee. and as 
draftsman, without compensation, as did 
all other committee members. 

The statement of the purposes of this 
bill, which I included in my comments 
to the House on February 1, page 791, was 
prepared by the above-named members 
of the Committee to Promote Industrial 














Peace and their names were inadvert- 
ently omitted when the statement was 
submitted to the House. The commit- 
tee devoted many months to the study of 
arbitration procedure and their report 
reflects painstaking consideration of the 
problem. 

Whether the Case bill becomes law or 
not Congress will be required to give fur- 
ther consideration to methods for set- 
tling industrial disputes. A comprehen- 
sive revision of basic labor laws based 
upon our experience with the Clayton, 
Norris-LaGuardia, and Wagner Acts will 
require further study but a beginning has 
been made. I voted for the Case bill in 
spite of the criticisms which were offered 
in debate. It is generally agreed that 
the bill was improved by certain amend- 
ments, and in view of the urgent neces- 
sity for some legislation on the subject 1 
think that the House pursued the right 
course in adopting the bill in its modified 
form. Our action should have the effect 
of impressing labor union leadership 
with the fact that we regard this as a 
real emergency, and that Congress in- 
tends to maintain a stern position re-: 
garding strikes and union practices 
which are against the public interest. 
At the same time I am anxious that we 
avoid unworkable methods and certainly 
we must not deprive labor of funda- 
mental rights. 

I have just seen an editorial in the 
Buffalo Evening News for February 13 
quoting in substance my observations on 
the Case bill and commenting, as follows: 


Mr. Hays correctly appraises the House 
action as a reflection of present national 
sentiment. 

The wiser labor leaders must know, how- 
ever, that the one-sidedness of existing labor 
laws and the flagrant disregard of the 
public welfare evidenced by so many recent 
strikes must ultimately bring corrective leg- 
islation. Whether a stringent law now could 
bring order out of our industrial chaos is 
open to question. But it seems clear that 
relations between labor and management 
will move from one crisis into another until 
the selfish interests of both are subordinated 
to the public welfare—either voluntarily or 
by law. 

If the Case bill is one-sided, labor’s irre- 
sponsible militants have brought it upon 
themselves by a reverse one-sidedness—by 
foolishly insisting that there must be no 
balancing of responsibilities under the Wag- 
ner Act; by flagrantly abusing their immu- 
nity from legal accountability, and by de- 
manding that Government be their ally 
instead of an impartial umpire. 

Their militants themselves have demon- 
strated the need for corrective legislation 
that will, first, protect the public against the 
interruption of services essential to its 
health, safety, and welfare, and, second, 
redress the one-sidedness of the Wagner Act 
so that both unions and employers wil! be 
answerable for unfair practices. Respon- 
sible labor leaders would be wise to recognize 
this need and cooperate in meeting it, in- 
stead of waiting for the public opinion 
pendulum to swing so far that it may do 
real harm to the labor movement. 

The Case bill, as Mr. Hays implies, rep- 
resents a swing of the pendulum rather than 
a carefully-thought-out balancing of respon- 
sibilities. Legislation better attuned to the 
latter objective is already before the Sen- 
ate, however, in the Hatch-Ball bill. It 
would turn the Wagner Act into an impartial 
code of fair practices to which both labor 
and management must submit; effectively 
outlaw all interruptions of vital public serv- 
ices, and make available a comprehensive 
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procedure for the peaceful and fair settle- 
ment of any dispute. The general philoso- 
phy and key provisions of this bill are sound, 
and the News believes that Congress could 
make no better contribution to permanent 
industrial peace than to enact it. 


Joseph E. Davies’ Statement on Atomic 
Secrets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1946 


Mr. GWINN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, Joseph E. Davies, former Ambassador 
to Russia, has been guilty of moral trea- 
son in encouraging Russian spies to steal 
our military secrets. I call upon the 
State Department to direct FBI to pro- 
ceed to arrest those spies. 

Ex-Ambassador Davies’ statement 
that “Russia had every moral right to 
seek atomic bomb secrets through mili- 
tary espionage’”’ is the most shocking and 
disgraceful statement uttered by a 
prominent American in recent times, 
possibly since Benedict Arnold. There 
is no moral right to defend or advocate 
the commission of a crime against the 
United States. 

When and if the President consents 
and the FBI arrests any of their spies, 
Moscow can now logically express sur- 
prise that their secret agents should even 
be questioned when a former American 
Ambassador to Russia has told the world 
that such spies have “a moral right” to 
help themselves. 

The time has come to ask “Pal Joe” 
Davies who he represents. Is it possible 
that his law firm has taken on Joe Stalin 
as a client? If so, is it not time the 
American people know the whole story 
back of these shocking invitations to 
espionage? 





Address of Hon. Henry A. Wallace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. KOPPLEMANN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
. Tuesday, February 19, 1946 


Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave given to me to extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, it 
gives me great pleasure to insert the 
thoughtful address by the Honorable 
Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Com- 
merce, at a banquet in honor of Chester 
Bowles, given by the Washington Chap- 
ter of the National Lawyers Guild on 
February 15, 1946: 

Tonight we honor Chester Bowles. It is 
very heartening to stand here and talk about 
a highly successful businessman—a sales- 
man and merchandiser with a brilliant 
record—who today at 46 has become one of 
our most outstanding public servants. 

Here we have a man who made a great 
success in the advertising business—and 
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then quit and settled down to enjoy the 
things that money can’t buy. Apparently to 
Chester one of the main things that money 
can’t buy is the satisfaction of doing a big, 
tough job in the public interest. Anyway 
that is what he has done. And this par- 
ticular job is one that can certainly be 
literally described as Herculean. 

It is an old saying that an organization is 
the lengthened shadow of one man. In 
honoring Chester Bowles it is fitting that we 
also pay tribute to his coworkers in every city 
and town throughout the country. And 
especially should we salute his predecessor 
and trail breaker, the redoubtable man with 
the big cigar—Leon Henderson, who lit and 
carried the original torch in the forefront of 
the battle against inflation. I think we 
should honor also the Congress which, con- 
scious of the backing of the overwhelming 
majority of the American people, has given 
Chester Bowles the tools to work with. With 
the Price Control Act as his artillery, and with 
the welfare of the United States as his ob- 
jective, Chester Bowles has fought and 
smashed the crawling and snarling and snip- 
ing armies of the lobbyists and won a victory 
over wartime inflation, an enemy hardly less 
dangerous than the Axis. I should say he has 
won—so far, but the battle isn’t over. 

Chester Bowles set the ceiling prices for 
3,000,000 business firms and 14,000,000 hungry 
landlords. His task involved establishing 
limitations on millions of different items and 
for billions of transactions. No problem on 
the home front approached this in sheer 
magnitude, and no job was harder. 

The OPA has dealt with the most compli- 
cated and delicately balanced sector of our 
whole economy. There are few problems 
more intricate than the factors which go to 
make up the price of almost every article. 
And the ramifications and relationships be- 
tween different prices are far-reaching and 
often unforeseeable. 

The job entailed much more than the es- 
tablishment of initial prices. The problems 
of continuing administration and particu- 
larly of enforcement were even more mani- 
fold and complex. Before the war, it had 
been customary to say that the problem of 
fixing and holding prices was far too diffi- 
cult for any Government agency to under- 
take. But this defeatist attitude did not 
stop Chester Bowles. 

Prices are inevitably related to profits, and 
profits touch the heart of the economic sys- 
tem. Anything that even threatens to em- 
barrass profits always encounters terrific 
pressures from interested groups with large, 
cold axes to grind. Anyone familiar with 
the Washington scene can understand what 
this means in terms of hundreds of power- 
ful Washington lobbyists. They always 
tackled Chester Bowles, but he almost always 
answered “No’’—politely, firmly, but posi- 
tively—because he serves the general wel- 
fare. 

The OPA under Bowles has been concerned 
with prices in a period when economic pres- 
sures to force price increases accumulated on 
a scale far in excess of any ever known. The 
mere fact that the Government spent $3(0,- 
000,000,000 during the war gives some idea of 
the explosive inflationary pressures against 
which the OPA prices have been the first and 
principal line of defense. 

In the rationing field, OPA dealt with mat- 
ters vitally and directly affecting each of the 
140,000,000 people in the Nation. Rationing 
has meant the withholding of goods from 
people who are anxious to buy and who are 
well supplied with money. 

In spite of the enormous inflationary pres- 
sures of the war, the cost of living between 
August 1939 and October 1945 rose only 31 
percent. The increase from May 1943—the 
date of the hold-the-line order—was only 3 
percent. Wholesale prices rose 41 percent 
during the past 6 years but less than 2 per- 
cent during the past 3 years. Contrast this 
record with the First World War, when we 
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had no OPA and no Chester Bowles, in which 
living costs more than doubled and wholesale 
prices increased by 148 percent. 

It is clear also that price controls have not 
hampered production. During this war, pro- 
duction doubled, whereas during World War 
I the increase was only about a quarter. Nor 
have price controls wrecked business. Busi- 
ness profits have been at an all-time high 
and business failures at an all-time low. 

The administration of the Price Control 
Act under Chester Bowles has been twice ap- 
proved by Congress with only minor changes, 
The Price Control Act came up for renewal 
in the spring of 1944 and again in the spring 
of 1945. Extensive hearings were conducted 
by committees of both Houses of Congress 
and the act was approved in substantially its 
existing form on ‘oth occasions. It is sel- 
dom that administration ™ any statute has 
had such exhaustive review and reaffirmation 
by Congiess. 

A remarkable and democratic feature of 
OPA operations, both in price control and 
rationing, was the work of the local war 
price and rationing boards. Throughout the 
war some 5,500 of these boards, composed 
primarily of volunteer citizens of the local 
communities, have performed vital functions 
in rationing and price control. This devel- 
opment constivited a broad move toward 
democratic decentralization in an age of in- 


creasing centralization—even under the 
stress of war. It has been an unusual appli- 
cation of democracy at the grass roots, 


Chester Bowles has developed extensively 
new methods of public education in Govern- 
ment affairs. With great imagination and 
resourcefulness he has kept the public in- 
formed of what the OPA has been doing and 
the reasons for doing it. For example, each 
of the war price and rationing boards has 
had attached to it a volunteer committee 
whose function it has been to explain OPA 
operations to the local community. At the 
same time Chester Bowles kept in constant 
touch with industry, labor, and consumer 
groups, not only inforring them of devel- 
opments, but continuously soliciting their 
advice and assistance. 

Chester Bowles is fighting for the only kind 
of postwar world which can give assurance 
of full employment and full production 
under our system of free enterprise. His 
battle is against a wild inflation, a boom-and- 
bust period, which would make economic de- 
pression inevitable. In essence he is fighting 
for an economy of high production, low 
prices, and high income—and against boom 
prices which will dissipate purchasing power, 
choke off production and push us soon into 
another depression. 

The battle against wartime inflation has 
been won. The victory over postwar infla- 
tion is in sight. We must not weaken neces- 
sary controls now. If we do, the whol2 war 
against inflation will be lost. The lobbyists 
of the selfish few will fight desperately during 
the next few months to defeat these controls. 

We must not forget that the wildest period 
of inflation came after, and not during, 
World War I. 

We know that price ceilings will be re- 
moved, item by item, just as soon as they 
can be removed without inflation. There is 
still a great backlog of demand for rental 
properties, building materials, clothing, auto- 
mobiles, and electrical equipment. It is, 
therefore, essential that the Price Control 
Act, which expires on June 30, 1946, be con- 
tinued for another year. The quicker the 
act is renewed the better it will be for 
all of us. 

Price ceilings have no place in America 
except in emergencies. If we control mo- 
nopoly, production will soon increase to the 
point where under normal conditions com- 
petition will control prices. But teday most 
people realize that we must continue price 
ceilings as long as the emergency exists. 
According to the Gallup poll, 85 percent of 
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our people realize that an emergency still 
exists. 

Similarly, I have talked with hundreds of 
Americans, and received letters from many 
more, who say that they are willing, if 
necessary, to miss one meal a day in order 
that the unfortunate victims of the war may 
eat. So say we all. We shall live up to our 
traditions and share some of our abundance 
of food with the starving people overseas. 

I would like to let you in on a little secret. 
Chester Bowles is not a prophet without 
honor in his own country. 

I went to Connecticut, the home State of 
Chester Bowles, the other day to speak for 
more effective political action by plain citi- 
zens voting at the ballot box. I happened 
to mention in my speech that Chester Bowles 
is doing a great job. The cheers of the 
crowd stopped the meeting for some minutes. 
And I know that tonight the plain people 
all over America are still cheering the name 
of Chester Bowles. Chester, I salute you. 
Your career of public service is only begin- 
ning. 





Universal Military Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. ROWAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1946 


Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to cxtend my remarks, I include a 
stateme.it on universal military training, 
by Robert M. Hutchins, chancelor of the 
University of Chicago: 


I do not oppose universal military training 
on the ground that it will hurt the educa- 
tional institutions of the country. If uni- 
versal military training is necessary to our 
safety, the educational institutions must take 
the consequences without complaining. I 
favored ihe Selective Service Act and opposed 
the Army’s plans for the Army Enlisted Re- 
serve Corps, which deferred college students 
merely because they were college students, 

I should add that, if hordes of students are 
a benefit to a university, the University of 
Chicago would benefit from universal mili- 
tary training, for it is the only university 
which offers a boy the opportunity to com- 
plete his liberal education and get the bache- 
lor’s degree before being drafted. 

I do not oppose universal military training 
on the ground that it is bad for boys or is a 
poor remedy for illiteracy, ill health, or un- 
employment. I confess I do not think that 
the best way to prevent juvenile delinquency 
is to turn over the young to the care of 
marine sergeants. And I can conceive of less 
expensive and more effective methods of 
dealing with the social and economic evils 
of our time than putting our youth in the 
Army. But I lay no emphasis on these issues 
because the Army and Navy have ceased to 
emphasize them. The Army and Navy appear 
to realize that, if universal military training 
can be defended at all, it can be defended 
only as a milifary measure. 

I oppose universal military training on the 
ground that as a military measure it is ab- 
surd. And if you ask how a layman, whose 
only military experience was that of a private 
in the last war, can contradict the leading 
military experts on a military matter, I reply 
that they contradict themselves, for they 
first show that universal military training is 
a military anachronism which will weaken 
the Nation, and then demand it in the name 
of military strength. 

The generals and admirals all insist on the 
rapidity of technical change. Then they in- 





sist that men trained with old weapons are 
going to be effective in using entirely new 
weapons. They prove that there is no de- 
fense against the atomic bomb, and then ask 
for an enormous Army to defend us against 
it. They show that this bomb can be sent 
into other countries by rockets or smuggled 
in by agents and then ask for a large Army, 
Navy, and Airforce to carry it into other 
countries. They convince us that in an 
atomic war 40,000,000 of us will be killed in 
1 night and then claim that it will be help- 
ful to us to have wasted two or three billion 
dollars a year in teaching millions of young 
men close-order drill. They demonstrate that 
the strength of the country depends on its 
industrial power and scientific intelligence 
and then advocate a system which will give 
us less industrial power and less scientific 
intelligence, for it will interrupt the training 
of men for science and industry. They pro- 
pose, in short, an obsolete, wasteful, and in- 
effectual method of dealing with the mili- 
tary problems of the atomic age, problems 
which they themselves admit require an en- 
tirely new apprceach and entirely new ideas, 

There is no defense against the atomic 
bomb. This means that thére is no way of 
preventing the destruction of the cities of 
the United States, for nobody seriously sup- 
poses that there is a secret of the atomic 
bomb which the United States can keep. If 
we cannot beat the atomic bomb, we shall 
have to beat war. There is no other way in 
which we can save our cities from the fate 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. How we are 
going to train the survivors of the next war 
to pick up the pieces, connect the plumbing 
and telephone wires, and get the water, gas, 
and electric works going again is a matter 
of relatively little importance to the major- 
ity of us; for the majority of us, or our chil- 
dren or grandchildren, will be killed. Pro- 
fessor Einstein thinks that about two-thirds 
of the population will be killed, and that is 
certainly a cautious estimate. But of all the 
kinds of training which the one-third sur- 
viving might need, the most useless is mili- 
tary training. They would need scientific, 
industrial, perhaps plumbers’ and _ elec- 
tricians’ training, but their military train- 
ing would do them no good against the 
atomic bomb. 

If we win, that is, if the one-third of us 
surviving can be said to win the next war, 
and want to occupy another country, we 
shall have to get there and shall have to 
get there in ships or aeroplanes. There 
may be some need of ships and aeroplanes 
for transport and a small army for occupa- 
tion. Universal military training is not 
needed for such a force. And such a force 
will probably be blown up anyway at the out- 
break of hostilities. Imagine what would 
have happened to the Hawaiian Islands, to 
say nothing of the United States Fleet, if 
three or four atomic bombs had exploded 
at Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941. 

We cannot beat the atomic bomb, and 
therefore we must beat war. The foreign 
policy of the United States, as announced 
by Mr. Truman in his Navy Day speech, is 
to have the largest Army, Navy, and Air Force 
in the world and thus insure peace. This 
policy is the sheerest folly, and it will end 
in disaster. A few well placed atomic bombs 
can make junk of all these vast preparations 
in a few minutes. We must beat war. Our 
strength cannot even lie in industrial and 
scientific power; for our plants and labora- 
tories can easily be destroyed. Our strength 
must lie in the intelligence and spirit of our 
people. This intelligence and spirit must be 
devoted to producing a world which can stay 
at peace. If all efforts in that direction 
fail, we must with fortitude bear the con- 
sequences and defend the remnants of our 
country as best we can. 

In the attempt to defend the remnants of 
our country as best we can, military training 








tc the most useless of all forms of prepara- 
tion, An educated, inventive, devoted peo- 
nie. united by a common understanding of 
‘heir common heritage and filled with a de- 
termination to defend it—such a people will 
nave the best chance of winning an atomic 
war and of reconstructing their society amid 
the destruction which an atomic war will 
visit upon both the victor and the van- 
quished. From the standpoint of defense, 
survival, and reconstruction the best expend- 
tures of $3,000,000,000 a year in the atomic 
ave would be an expansion of education 
_mong all Americans, young and old, until 
all of us were united in a Common under- 
standing and all of us had developed to the 
maximum the potential character and intel- 
licence we were born with. 

This is also the best way to beat war, for 
it is a start toward the formation of that 
world community which is our only hope. 
It is insane, when we have just participated 
in the establishment of a world organization, 

) proclaim the futility of it by announcing 
that we are going to base our plans for peace 
yn our own overwhelming military strength. 
We blast and betray the only hope we have. 
The time has come to stop this silly, un- 
American saber rattling, and get down to the 
task of laying the foundations of a peaceful 


world. 





Additional British Investments in the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1946 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following statement 
by Leslie Gould, financial editor of the 
New York Journal and American: 


FORTY-FIVE OTHER UNITED STATES FIRMS IN 
WHICH BRITISH HAVE STAKE 


In addition to its stake in American in- 
surance companies and leading industrial 
enterprises, Britain’s Socialist government 
owns either the controlling or a substantial 
stock interest in 45 other American com- 
panies, some of these 45, operating in all 
lines of endeavor, in direct competition with 
American companies. Others are companies 
in which the British are the controlling stock 
interest, or where individuals or companies 
were substantial investors. These securities 
are listed, that is, not traded om an ex- 
change. Title to these was taken by the 
British Government in 1941, when all for- 
eign investments of British nationals and 
British companies were sequestered. Con- 
trol of a few enterprises were sold on this 
market to American investors, such as 
American Vicose. The others were pledged 
as collateral for a $425,000,000 RFC loan, now 
reduced to around $243,000,000. 

On the unlisted securities of the 45 com- 
panies, the British in 1941 put a valuation 
of $115,000,000. Today these are estimated 
to have a value of $215,000,000—or a profit to 
the British Government of $100,000,000. To 
date the British Government has refused to 
Sell these securities to Americans, although 
several offers have been made for controlling 
blocs. Yet, the British are so badly in need 
of dollar exchange that they are knocking at 
the United States Treasury's door for a 
$3,750,000,000 loan at interest rates lower 
‘han the United States Government must 
Pay its own bondholders who will put up the 

oney. Here is a list of the 45 companies 
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with the number of shares pledged with the 
RFC: 

United States Potash Co., 288,750 shares; 
Delta & Pineland Co., of Mississippi, 2,980 
shares; Delta Planting Co., 3,434 shares; 
Linen Thread Co., Inc., 78,722 shares; Yard- 
ley of London, Inc., 30,595 4%4-percent pre- 
ferred and 87,247 common; Ferguson-Sher- 
man Manufacturing Corp., 6,000 A and 1,500 
B shares; Oldbury Electric Chemical Co., 
8,400 shares; Lea & Perrins, Inc., 2,107 A and 
5 B shares; Arkwright Finishing Co., 7,000 
shares; Interlaken Mills, 20,000 shares; Dis- 
tillers Co., Ltd. (Delaware), 850,250 shares; 
Morganite Brush Co., Inc., 7,500 shares; Mica 
Insulator Co., 5,394 shares; C. Tennant & 
Sons of New York, 7,164 shares; American 
Thread Co., 1,197,000 shares; Joseph Tetly 
& Co., 4,580 8-percent preferred and 4,000 
commmon; Dunlop Tire & Rubber, 610 first 
preferred, 31,600 second preferred, 197,300 
common; J. & P. Coats (Rhode Island) Inc., 
145,000 shares; Clark Thread Co., 180,000 and 
18,607 shares; North Georgia Processing Co., 
Inc., 800 shares; Stowell-MacGregor Corp., 
4.399 shares; B. Priestly & Co., 2,500 shares; 
Firth-Stirling Steel Co., 2,637 7-percent pre- 
ferred and 10,173 common; Keasby & Matti- 
son Co., 20,140 shares; Funch-Deye & Co., 
Inc., 12,000 shares; Twenty-five Broadway 
Corp., 11,300 shares; Baker Perkins, Inc., 1,051 
7-percent preferred and 65,851 common; 
Pacific Molasses Co., Ltd., 3,750 shares; A. J. 
White, Ltd., 500 shares; Menley & James, Ltd., 
1,550 shares; Hecht, Levis & Kahn, Inc., 2,393 
shares; Crown Mills, Inc., 5,000 7-percent 
preferred and 10,000 common; F. W. Berk & 
Co., 100 shares; American Association, Inc., 
158,325 common and $1,487,000 debentures; 
Spool Cotton Co., 2,500 shares; Jonas Brook 
& Bros. (U.S. A.), 1,000 shares; Dentists Sup- 
ply Co., of New York, 100,765 shares; F. W. 
Cook Co., 1,005 shares; Norma-Hoffman Bear- 
ings Corp., 7,029 preferred and 90,000 com- 
mon; Ensign-Bickford Co., 10,779 shares; Ok- 
onite-Callender Cable Co., 1,000 6-percent 
preferred and $275,000 first debenture 5s; 
Pembroke Chemical Corp., 235 shares; Josiah 
Wedgewood, Inc., of America, 215 shares 
American B stock. 





Anglo-American Relations With Russia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. EATON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1946 


Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include a very able letter by 
Mr. Laurence Hunt, a distinguished law- 
yer of New York, which appeared in the 
New York Times of Tuesday, February 
12, and whicl. deals with the difficult and 
urgent problem of international relations 
as between communistic Russia and the 
capitalistic English-speaking democra- 
cies: 
APPEASEMENT SEEN IN DISCARD—ANGLO-AMERI- 

can Accorp AGAINST RuSSIA REGARDED AS 

PARAMOUNT 
To the Eprror oF THE NEw York TIMEs: 

I would like to express my appreciation of 
the firm, common-sense, and temperate tone 
of the New York Times editorial, Stalin's 
New Party Line. The editorial is a healthy 
antidote both to the irresponsible talk about 
the inevitable war with Russia and the 
equally irresponsible and even more danger- 
ous talk of those who glibly advocate a policy 
of appeasement of Russian dynamism at the 
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expense of the vital interests of other na- 
tions. This latter point should be especially 
emphasized at this time for the benefit of 
those who have already forgotten or delib- 
erately rejected the lessons of the last 15 
years of appeasement and war 


There are today in this country several 
so-called “molders of public opinion” who 
urge in their syndicated columns or over 
the radio that Russian dynamism should 
somehow be appeased at the expense of the 
British Empire and that the United States 
should act as a lofty, “impartial” mediator 
in determining how much of the British 
Empire or of British interests should be sac- 
rificed to totalitarian Russia's expansion. 


UNITED STAND ESSENTIAL 


A strong British Empire is essential to 
the security of the United States. Great 
Britain, existing alone as a second or third 
rate power, would not be of much help in 
time of great need. The vast sea-connected 
British Empire and the great continental 
American Empire must stand together in 
peace as they did in war. 

Have our present-day appeasers forgotten 
what a strong British Empire meant to our 
national existence in 1940 and 1941? Surely 
Malta is of more vital interest to us than 
the Channel Islands. We should be willing 
to come to the aid of Britain in defense of 
a strategic part of her empire, however it 
may have been acquired a hundred or two 
hundred years ago, just as we should expect 
the British to come to our aid in the event 
of a serious threat to the Panama Canal 
Zone, although we acquired it in a notori- 
ously shady manner. 

The policy of appeasing Russian dynamism 
now being advocated in some quarters is 
tragically similar to the policy which culmi- 
nated in the Munich affair, in which, let us 
not, forget, we also played an unhappy part. 
The names and places and dates have 
changed, but the grim story remains the 
same. 

The Russian cry of “encirclement” is, if 
possible, more grimly ludicrous than the 
same German cry in the 1930's. We should 
frankly face the fact that the United States 
is today the chief rival of Russia, which 
is first trying to reduce the British Empire 
to an ineffectual second- or third-rate power 
before directly attacking this country’s vital 
interests. 

Russia is, of course, pursuing the old pol- 
icy of divide and conquer, and it is distress- 
ing that Americans who should know better 
are unconsciously giving aid and comfort to 
that policy. 


MEDIATION UNPROFITABLE 


An American policy of mediation between 
Russia and Britain, based on the sacrifice of 
vital British interests in the hope that such 
sacrifices will gain us the loving regard of 
Russia, will not insure a law-abiding world 
in which the individual man and woman may 
achieve an increasing measure of justice and 
liberty. Selling out the British Common- 
wealth and its empire in the guise of media- 
tion or any other pompous self-deception 
is not compatible with the honor and the 
security of the United States. 

Whatever their imperfections may be, the 
American and British Empires together are 
the greatest force for the protection of human 
liberty and man’s gradual progress toward a 
better world. Together we would neither 
threaten nor need to fear any other nation. 
Let’s stand together and make no bones 
about it. 

There will be world conferences, and many 
of them will fail. There will be all kinds of 
international formulas, and they will fade 
away. There will be glittering slogans, and 
they will be forgotten. 

But if the American and the British peo- 
ples have faith in each other’s purposes, hope 
in each other’s future, and charity toward 
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each other’s shortcomings, then, as friends, 
as partners, and as allies, they can go for- 
ward together into the future, as far as the 
human eye can see, in dignity, in freedom, 
and in peace. 
LAWRENCE HUNT. 
New York, February 11, 1946. 





Address by Director Orvis A. Schmidt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1946 


Mr. LUDLOW.. Mr. Speaker, by unan- 
imous consent of the House, I present for 
printing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
interesting and informative address 
made by Mr. Orvis A. Schmidt, Director 
of the Office of Foreign Funds Control, as 
follows: 


I have asked everyone in Foreign Funds 
Control to come together to hear first-hand 
about the present position of Foreign Funds 
Control. I have done so not only because I 
understand there are a number of rumors 
on this question making the rounds, but also 
because I think we are reaching a significant 
stage in che development of the Foreign 
Funds Control program. I feel that it is 
essential that everyone in the control should 
knew the basic facts concerning the status 
of our organization. Its status affects the 
welfare and personal position of each of us. 
Therefore, I want to tell you straight from 
the shoulder as much as I know of these 
facts. 

We are all aware that foreign funds con- 
trol has been fundamentally a wartime op- 
eration. It was established in April 1940 to 
protect the assets of countries occupied by 
the Germans. When we went to war, the ob- 
jectives of our program broadened and the 
importance of our operations increased. 
Throughout the long war years we performed 
a grade A-1 job. We carried out our objec- 
tives effectively and we did it with an econ- 
omy and efficiency which I think was out- 
standing. This is not only my own opinion 
but has been said time and again by numer- 
ous author.ties. Statements have come from 
such separate sources as members of the 
Appropriations Committee in the House of 
Representatives and the American Bankers 
Association. As recently as November 16 the 
bankers association at their Hershey conven- 
tion adopted a resolution concerning foreign 
funds control which not only stresses the 
importance of our operations to the war 
effort but places the bankers of the United 
States squarely behind us in our continuing 
effort to uncover Axis assets held through 
neutral countries. Here is what the bankers 
said: 

“The association commends the farsighted- 
ness of the United States Treasury for having 
prepared, prior to our entry into the war, 
the machinery to protect the property of 
invaded nations and, as the conflict deep- 
ened, to have converted this machinery so 
prompily into an effective weapon of eco- 
nomic warfare against the Axis. 

“The effectiveness of these operations im- 
measurably advanced our cause, saved the 
lives of many American and Allied soldiers 
and civilians and was far more important in 
our overwhelming victory than can be meas- 
ured merely in its financial-economic impli- 
cations. 

“We wish also to commend the Treasury 
most highly for the excellent results it has 
obtained, and is obtaining, in the disclosure 
of hidden Axis funds at home and in the 
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Western Hemisphere, Africa, Asia, and Eu- 
rope, particularly in the neutral nations. 
This hunt should be continued unceasingly 
to its ultimate comp'etion to prevent any 
possible resurgence of the enemy system any- 
where in the world. 

“Financial control, long continued, is, of 
course, a deterrent to normal international 
banking relationships. We applaud the 
Treasury for its diligence in preparing to 
lift the controls from current banking oper- 
ations with the liberated nations. We ear- 
nestly hope that further relaxations may be 
effected for all territories. 

“Equally deterrent to the resumption of 
normal finance and trade is the continuance 
of control on existing frozen balances. Prog- 
ress by the Treasury in this direction is con- 
tingent upon cooperation by neutral and 
other nations in disclosing Axis assets, now 
hidden by cloaking and camouflage. We 
trust these nations will provide sincere and 
wholehearted evidence of their desire to work 
with the United States Treasury to this end 
and thus bring about the prompt unblocking 
of their own funds and property.” 

As we all know, the end of the shooting 
war brought Foreign Funds Control to a new 
stage. Its program became that of arrang- 
ing for an orderly unfreezing of the assets 
of United Nations in a manner which would 
protect American interests, insure that hid- 
den enemy assets are not released, and in 
general, carry to completion the wartime ob- 
jectives of the freezing control. 

Our progress in obtaining these objectives 
has been rapid. General license No. 94 has 
eliminated our controls over current trans- 
actions with all countries of the world other 
than Germany, Japan, and the neutrals, the 
latter of which still have the use of their 
broad general license. Machinery for un- 
freezing the prewar assets of the United Na- 
tions has already been set up in general 
license No. 95. Defrosting agreements have 
been negotiated with France, Belgium, Nor- 
way, and Finland. The recent negotiations 
with Holland have been successful and we 
are expecting daily to receive from the Dutch 
Minister of Finance a letter that will enable 
us to include Holland in general license 
No. 95. 

Today the work still to be done consists 
of the following general types: 

1. We must supplement the defrosting 
procedure by handling the more complicated 
types of cases on an individual license basis. 

2. We must work out with the neutral 
countries a program for the ultimate 
unblocking of neutral assets. This is nat- 
urally closely related to the problem of 
eliminating the German interest in any 
German assets held in or through neutral 
countries. 

3. We must hold the line on the assets 
of Italy and the satellite countries (such 
as Rumania, Hungary, and Bulgaria) until 
a decision has been made as to their dis- 
Position. 

4. We must continue to ferret out assets 
of Germany-and Japan and keep them 
blocked pending vesting by the APC, and 
at the same time must set up appropriate 
channels to permit the gradual resumption 
of financial aud commercial relationships 
with those defeated countries. 

5. We must continue our important part 
in application of the proclaimed list. 

Although we have already made much 
progress you can see from the list that there 
is very important work yet to be done. How- 
ever, I think we may say today that we have 
reached the liquidating phases of our opera- 
tions in that we may now for the first time 
begin to form a judgment as to the time 
and resources that will be needed to bring 
our program to an end. 

When we appeared before the Bureau of 
the Budget and the Appropriations Commit- 
tee of the House recently, they asked us for 
our estimate of the time and resources we 
would need to wind up the control. We 








replied that by the end of the fiscal year 
1947—that is, by June 30, 1947, or approxi. 
mately 17 months from now—we could bring 
the Foreign Funds Control program to g 
point where a separate agency would no 
longer be required to handle remaining prob. 
lems. We said that we did not expect to ask 
for an appropriation for Foreign Funds Con. 
trol, as such, to carry us beyond June 1947 
as an independent agency. 

So much for our estimate as to the time: 
now what about the resources? ; 

Our appropriation for the current fiscal 
year is $2,000,000. When we appeared before 
the Appropriations Committee we estimateq 
that we needed $2,250,000 for this fiscal 
year. The House Appropriations Committee, 
however, preferred to recommend that we be 
given $2,000,000. In this connection, the 
chairman of the Treasury Subcommittee, 
Congressman LupLOw, made specific refer- 
ence to our work on the floor of the House, 
saying in part: 

“We were impressed with the witnesses who 
spoke for Foreign Funds Control and their 
evident willingness to meet economic re- 
quirements. * * * 

“In making a further reduction of $250,000 
in the estimate it was our thought that the 
other controls are now so well systematized 
and the possibilities of further economies 
through the extension of the block system 
are so promising the estimate could stand 
this additional cut. We have no desire to do 
anything prejudicial to the excellent service 
that is being rendered and if new develop- 
ments in the unpredictable military field 
should cause Foreign Funds Control to run 
into financial difficulties we will not be hos- 
tile to the consideration of a deficiency esti- 
mate.” 

However, immediately a:ter VJ-day, the 
Appropriations Committee reexamined all 
current appropriations in the light of the 
termination of hostilities. At that time the 
committee indicated that they would expect 
us not to return and ask for a deficiency 
appropriation. Accordingly, this year, which 
ends on June 30, we have to live within a 
$2,000,000 appropriation. Our expenditures 
during the first 6 months of this fiscal year, 
if continued, would total approximately 
$2,250,000—which looks like our first esti- 
mate was pretty good. Accordingly, we must 
cut down our expenses immediately in order 
to live within our resources for this year. 

I night point out, however, that such a 
reduction would have been required anyhow 
since our appropriation for the fiscal year 
1847—which begins July 1—will not exceed 
$1,300,000. Smooth transition to this re- 
duced level requires that reductions in oper- 
ations begin well in advance of the next 
fiscal year. 

We have already begun ¢« concerted drive 
to cut costs. We have just completed the 
consolidation of our field work into the 
Federal Reserve banks of New York, Chicago, 
and San Francisco. This eliminates the ex- 
penses of nine Federal Reserve banks and 
was made possible by the issuance of general 
license No. 94 which greatly reduced the 
number of applications received. We have 
closed the New York Field Investigative Of- 
fice. We have closed our office in Puerto 
Rico. We have stopped printing our own 
documents. The analytical unit has been 
eliminated. We have turned back costly IBM 
equipment. The New York Federal Reserve 
Bank office has moved back into the main 
building at a substantial saving. They are 
also reducing the size of their staff, even 
though they are assuming the field work ol 
five other banks and Puerto Rico. Despite 
these and other steps we are still not at the 
point where we can live within our Budget. 
Hence, additional steps will have to be taken 
to whittle down our costs and eliminate 
operations that can be cispensed with in the 
light of changing conditions. I hope that 
every one of you, when you see an area where 








we can save money, will call it to my atten- 


onevitably, however, we will have to reduce 
our staff. Where necessary, reduction in 
force procedures wil! have to be used. As 
vou know, the Civil Service Commissior has 
set up specific regulations for reductions in 
roree. Bach of us has certain rights and 
certain protections under those regulations. 
In general, for reductions in force, all em- 
nlovees in like grades and like work are 
laced in competition in accordance with 
‘heir status anu length of service. When a 
reduction is necessary at a particular com- 
petitive level, temporary appointees go before 
war service; war service go before permanent. 
Veterans’ status is also taken into considera- 
tion. In accordance with regulations, the 
personnel office has set up panels on all per- 
sonnel in Foreign Funds Control. Informa- 
tion on your position on the panel can be 
cotten from the personnel office. 

~ However, in order to make the necessary 
reductions with the least hardship to indi- 
vidual members of FFC, we have developed a 
comprehensive program to assist Foreign 
Funds Control people in working out volun- 
tary transfers to uther agencies of the Treas- 
ury and the Government. The personnel 
office, in cooperation with the administrative 
staff of the main Treasury, has already taken 
steps to insure that other agencies of the 
Treasury will look first to Foreign Funds 
Control to fill vacancies. It is planned that 
this program will be expanded as soon 4s 
possible into an active campaign of selling 
the qualifications of any people in the Con- 
trol who want to take advantage of the pro- 
gram. In this campaign, top personne! of 
the Control will go out to other agencies to 
find out where the vacancies are and to rec- 
ommend FFC people who are qualified to 
fill these posts, whether they are at grade 2 
or grade 15. We have found that efforts in 
placing people to a¢vantage will be facili- 
tated if the personnel office has in its pos- 
session an up-to-date Form 57 so that an in- 
dividual’s experience and qualifications are 
readily available. Hence, we suggest that 
persons interested i: taking advantage of 
this selling campaign which will shortly be 
started fill out up-to-date Form 57's and 
get in touch with Mr. Synan or Miss Miller 
of our personnel office, wno are coordinating 
the campaign. 

I am happy to report that many persons 
have already found good permanent posi- 
tions with other agencies and that the ex- 
perience gained in Foreign Funds Control 
has been an important factor in individuals’ 
ability to land their new jobs. I think we 
all recognize that Foreign Funds Control has 
offered exceptional opportunities for all of 
us to gain experience and exercise powers and 
responsibilities that would not be granted 
to us in ordinary tithes. We are all benefici- 
aries not only of those exceptional oppor- 
tunities but also of the fact that Foreign 
Funds Control has established for itself an 
unusual reputation for accomplishment and 
efficiency. Other governmental agencies with 
vacancies are usually happy to find qualified 
Foreign Funds Control personnel to fill them. 

I trust that you will not go away today 
with any impression that Foreign Funds 
Control is on the verge of collapse and that 
everyone will be out of a job tomorrow. That 

not the case. The 1947 appropriation of 
$1,300,000—if we got it, and I see little rea- 
son why we should not—while well under 
our present rate of expenditures, is neverthe- 
less, a substar*ial amount. The problems to 
be dealt with throughout the next 17 months 
will be important and difficult ones and we 
will need a strong staff of experienced For- 
eign Funds Control personnel to deal with 
them. Our staff will differ from that which 
we have had in that we will not handle the 
large volume of applications or process the 
large volume of intelligence material that we 
have in the past. But we will have a lot 
©! work to clear up in the next 17 months. 
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When the inaking of this talk was dis- 
cussed, question arose as to whether it might 
have an unduly upsetting influence and dis- 
courage many people concerning their pros- 
pects in Foreign Funds Control. Fear was 
expressed that it would cause everyone to 
want to transfer immediately and that there 
would be an inadequate staff left to deal 
with the important problems still remaining. 
After serious consideration of this point, it 
was felt by the top staff that this is a chance 
we have to take. We agreed it would not be 
fair to withhold any information on the 
ground that such information might cause 
individuals to act to better their position. 
We agreed we are duty bound to lay the cards 
on the table where all may see and deter- 
mine their own action. 

In deciding to plan for the liquidation of 
Foreign Funds Control, we had to wrestle 
with one of the big temptations of bureauc- 
racy. As we all know, any agency whose job 
is nearing an end can think up at least 15 
good reasons why it should continue in busi- 
ness. We might have done that. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there are some of us who believe 
that certain of the functions which we are 
performing ought to be performed in a 
peacetime world. However, we decided that, 
since we were created for a specific wartime 
mission, we are going to stop when that 
mission is accomplished. We will not try to 
perpetuate ourselves in office or argue for 
additional appropriations. As public serv- 
ants, we must recognize that this is our 
fundamental obligation to the American 
people. When July 1, 1947, rolls around we 
want to be able to say that we Foreign 
Funds Control people did a real job toward 
winning the war, that when the job was 
done, we wound up the Control in a thor- 
oughly creditable fashion, and that we all 
were ready for the next tasks—whether in 
Treasury, some other agency, or some private 
business—of building a great America in a 
peaceful world. 

In order to insure that this information 
would reach all of you, and to make doubly 
sure that everyone would get it straight— 
including those who might not be able to 
be present today—this talk was written 
down. Mimeographed copies will be avail- 
able in the personnel office. You may have 
questions about what I have said. I'll try 
to answer those which I can now, and should 
any question arise after this meeting, the 
personnel office will give you the answer. 





Lowell Lithuanian Group in Appeal to 
President Truman 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 19, 1946 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing appeal to President Truman by a 
Lowell Lithuanian group, appearing in 
the Lowell Sun: 


LowzLL LITHUANIAN GROUP IN APPEAL TO 
PRESIDENT TRUMAN—URGES RESTORATION 
or Se.r-GOvERNMENT TO PEOPLE OF 
LITHUANIA, LATVIA, ESTONIA 


LowE.LL.—Local residents of Lithuanian 
descent met yesterday at St. Joseph’s parish 
hall on Rogers Street, under the auspices of 
th? Lowell committee for Lithuanian inde- 
pendence, to commemorate the twenty- 
eighth anniversary of the Lithuanian decla- 
ration of independence. 
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It was resolved at the meeting that an 
appeal be made to President Truman and the 
Secretary of State to implement the wartime 
promises of the Atlantic Charter and re- 
store self-government to the peoples of 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia by demand- 
ing the immediate withdrawal of the armed 
forces of the Soviet Union from the Baltic 
States. 





PROGRAM PRESENTED 


A fine program of entertainment was pre- 
sented. Under the direction of Miss Veron- 
ica Dzedulionis, organist, a musical program 
was offered consisting of choral numbers by 
the senior and junior choirs of St. Joseph's 
Lithuanian Church. Soloists were Miss Heien 
Saulon, Miss Rutvila Jonis, and John Ka- 
Sinskas. Speakers were Very Rev. John J. 
Jakaitis, MIC, of Marianapolis College, 
Thompson, Conn., and Anthony J. Kneizis, 
editor of Darbininkas, Lithuanian biweekly, 
of South Boston. Music was provided by the 
Valentine family orchestra. The program 
was in charge of Rev. Francis W. Strakaus- 
kas, pastor of St. Jospeh’s Lithuanian 
Church. 


THE RESOLVE 

The resolution as unanimously adopted 
yesterday follows: 

“Whereas on January 20, 1946, a noted 
jurist of the Superior Court of Massachu- 
setts publicly made the following remarks: 

“1. All the world knows that godless Rus- 
sia has torn the Atlantic Charter to tatters 
and enslaved millions all the way from Fin- 
land and Poland to Austria and Yugoslavia. 

“2. By one shameless appeasement after 
another we have failed to uphold our Amer- 
ican idealism. 

“3. Despite the most solemn international 
obligations to which we have been a party 
we are now asked to recognize and ratify the 
so-called realism ‘of these accomplished 
facts—facts of international robbery and un- 
blushing enslavement of whole nations.’ 


“STATUS QUO 


“4. And after that is done, to guarantee 
the status quo of those subjugated popula- 
tions by sending our American boys, even 
without the consent of Congress, to rivet the 
fetters more firmly on those helpless and 
hopeless millions, lest their patriotic youth 
should ever arise to set themselves free, so 
that they might recover some of those same 
God-given rights for which our boys were 
told they were fighting. 

“Whereas many notables of state and 
church were among those present in the 
gathering of over 1,500 persons who acclaimed 
the sincerely spoken truths of the learned 
justice. 

“Whereas Lithuania typifies a nation whose 
people have been enslaved among the mil- 
lions, a nation which exemplifies the accom- 
plished fact of international robbery and un- 
blushing enslavement by godless Russia, and 
unquestionably was one of the nations with- 
in the contemplation of the distinguished 
jurist: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved: 

“1. To appeal to the President and Secre- 
tary of State to implement the wartime 
promises of the Atlantic Charter and other 
policy declarations with actual measures di- 
rected toward creating conditions for the 
restoration of the sovereignty and self-gov- 
ernment by the peoples of Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia, by demanding that the Soviet 
Union immediately withdraw its armed forces 
of occupation and its administrative appa- 
ratus from the Baltic states, thereby enabling 
the peoples of the Baltic states to form 
broadly representative interim governments; 
that, after the withdrawal of the Soviet 
occupation forces, direct relief be extended 
to the peoples of Lithuania, Latvia, and Es- 
tonia by UNRRA; that thereafter the sov- 
ereign peoples of Lithuania and Estonia be 
enabled to hold free and unfettered elec- 
tions; and, finally, that, pursuant to chapter 
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II, article 4, of the Charter of the United 
Nations, the Republics of Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia be admitted to the United Na- 
tions,” 





Second Veterans Group Endorses H. R. 
4761, the Patman Housing Bill— 
Amvets Ask Congress To Place Price 
Ceilings on Old Homes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1946 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I inserted into the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD a copy of a letter received from 
the American Veterans Committee, en- 
dorsing the proposition to impose ceiling 
prices on existing homes, and asking 
Congress to pass my housing bill, H. R. 
4761. 

Today a _ second organization, the 
American Veterans of World War II, 
familiarly called the Amvets, likewise 
has sent me a letter urging that the Con- 
gress take swift action in passing this 
housing legislation, -including ceiling 
prices on existing homes. 

In my opinion we can have no clearer 
indication of the wishes of the returning 
servicemen themselves than the views 
expressed in these two communications. 
These two organizations represent the 
voice of hundreds of thousands of our re- 
turning servicemen. Their letters are a 
direct mandate as to what the veterans 
want and need—houses that they can 
afford to buy. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorp, I should like to in- 
clude this letter from Mr. Frank Dee 
Scriven, national executive secretary of 
the American Veterans of World War II: 

NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 

AMERICAN VETERANS OF WoRLD Waar II, 

Washington, D. C., February 14, 1946, 
Congressman WRIGHT PATMAN, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PATMAN: In Our recent appearance 
before the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee on hearings regarding the Wag- 
ner-Ellender-Taft bill, we went on record in 
support of maintenance of ceilings on exist- 
ing housing as well as new construction. 
Amvets’ stand is to curb inflation at all of 
its sources. The ‘deletion of such control on 
existing housing in your bill vill cause in- 
flation in that particular field, bringing about 
speculative transfer of properties, al’ of 
which will work to the advantage of the re- 
turning veteran. 

Mr. Wilson Wyatt’s program has veen given 
our active support, and his program includes 
the need of ceilings on existing homes. The 
President’s approval of Wyatt’s program lends 
further weight to the neea of such price 
control. 

Any emergency housing program that will 
be effective will take time. Existing hous- 
ing, then, is all that is now available to the 
returning veteran. Amvets can see no need 
for the returning veterans being penalized in 
attempting to secure such housing in a spec- 
ulative market caused by a lack of muchly 
needed control. We hape that you will be 


personally successful in your fight to reinstate 
this provision in your act. Amvets support 
is promised. 
Very truly yours, 
FRANK DEE SCRIVEN, 
National Executive Secretary. 





Strikes—Monopolies—The Consumer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. ED GOSSETT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1946 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, is the 
consumer to be squeezed to death be- 
tween powerful organized industrial mo- 
nopoly on the one hand and powerful or- 
ganized labor monopoly on the other? 
Have labor bosses and industrial bosses 
grown more powerful than our Govern- 
ment? 

Since coming to the Congress I have 
continually and consistently fought 
against such a catastrophe. Industrial 
abuses through trusts and monopolies 
is an old story inthis country. However, 
during the last decade we have seen the 
pendulum swing from an era of industrial 
oppression to what may well become an 
era of labor oppression. To borrow the 
phrase which Mr. Roosevelt once bor- 
rowed from Shakespeare, we may be 
forced to say, “A plague on both your 
houses.” 

We should not quarrel with big busi- 
ness or with big labor organizations so 
long as they operate honestly and in the 
public interest. To compel them to do 
this, however, it becomes necessary for 
the Government to write the rules of fair 
play and then to enforce those rules as 
an impartial referee. Although we have 
not used them effectively, we have on the 
statute books laws under which we can 
hold industry liable for its contracts, can 
punish it for trust violations, can restrain 
its political activities, and can trim its 
profits. We have no such laws through 
which we can exact similar compliance 
from powerful organized labor. 

To keep the record straight and to 
show that Iam as much concerned with 
the civic responsibility of industry as with 
that of labor, I wish to make two brief 
references to the record. 

On June 10, 1940, in one of my numer- 
ous speeches attacking the farm ma- 
chinery trust I had the following to say: 

In 1927 the International Harvester Co. 
paid a total compensation per officer of 
$142,940 to each of 11 officers, $147,524 to 
each of 12 officers in 1928, $161,193 to each of 
13 officers in 1929. The president of Inter- 
national Harvester Co. in 1927 received 
$353,386; in 1928, $405,909; in 1929, $412,860. 

I now want to call to your attention that 
the International Harvester Co. has lost and 
is losing many millions of dollars in Europe 
which will probably be charged to the cost 
of production of farm machinery in America. 
Some years back this company lost in Russia 
a plant worth approximately $38,000,000, a 
sort of contribution to the Communists. In 
1938 they owned two plants in Germany, 
which plants are now doubtless turning out 
implements of destruction for the Nazi war 
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machine. They own three plants in France 
whose fate we cannot yet predict. 


On December 10, 1945, speaking 
against the Bulwinkle bill which would, 
in effect, exempt railroads from the anti- 
trust laws, I made the following state. 
ment: 

This bill will further enhance their tre. 
mendous economic power. This bill de. 
creases rather than increases the protection 
to which the people are entitled from gigantic 
monopoly and domination in the transpor- 
tation field by the Association of American 
Railroads. 


But now back to the question of reas- 
onabie controls for organized labor. The 
two largest, most recent, and most con- 
tinuous strikes in this country well illu- 
strate how the activities of big labor 
unions can affect the public welfare, 
The United Automobile Workers-CIO is 
composed of almost a million and a half 
members, and is the largest union in the 
world. This union absolutely controls al] 
labor in the automotive industry and the 
farm-machinery industry of America. 
These workers produce perhaps 95 per- 
cent of the automobiles, trucks, tractors, 
and farm machinery used throughout 
this country. While only the General 
Motors workers have been on strike, so 
far, the whole UAW-CIO union has the 
power to completely paralyze the busi- 
ness and economy of the entire country. 
Apparently, they will continue to demand 
shorter hours of work and _ increased 
wages. 

The United States Steel strike, which 
has just been settled by increasing the 
price of steel and by increasing the 
wages paid to steelworkers, has seri- 
ously slowed dowi reconversion and 
could have paralyzed the national econ- 
omy. Some steel goes into nearly every 
item of hardware. The 750,000 members 
of the United Steelworkers Union-CIO 
make practically all of the steel of the 
country. Hence, they have a club over 
our entire economy. Now, before the 
strike in General Motors, and before the 
strike in the steel industry, the workers 
in these two gigantic monopolistic indus- 
tries received far above the average wage 
throughout the country. The worker in 
the General Motors plant received an 
average of $1.13 an hour while the work- 
er in the United States Steel plant re- 
ceived an average of $1.14 per hour. 
Whether or not these wage scales were 
reasonable, big steelworkers at least 
had a contract to work for such wages 
until October 15, 1946. This contract 
had many months to run, and the strikes 
were in violation of contract. Why 
then, did they strike? They struck to 
take advantage of the present dire need 
of the products turned out by their 
plants. They took advantage of the 
country’s emergency. Many other wild- 
cat strikes, strikes in violation of con- 
tract, could be mentioned. 

Would not a decent regard for the pub- 
lic interest have dictated that these pow- 
erful unions await a reconversion of the 
Nation’s industry before pressing their 
demands? Would it not have been fair 
to have tightened their belts a little, if 
necessary, until returning veterans found 
jobs, and the country got back on its feet 
in civilian production? They then could 











have determined what the traffic would 
bear in the way of a fair and reasonable 
vage. 

The strike of some 2,000 tugboat work- 
ers in the city of New York last week, 
which came near paralyzing that great 
city of some 8,000,000 souls, illustrates 
the powerful weapon in the hands of an 
organized labor union which has a 
monopoly of the goods and services in a 
critical industry. When a_ union, 
through its control of a bottleneck can 
seriously injure millions of people, the 
Government and the people have a right 
to demand a prompt settlement of a 
strike. 

While most persons recognize the right 
of labor to organize, to bargain collec- 
tively, and to strike, they do not recog- 
nize the rights of labor to abuse these 
privileges to the general detriment of all 
the people. 

The attitude of some of the big CIO 
bosses is illustrated in a letter to Con- 
eressman SLAUGHTER, of Missouri, written 
from Kansas City on December 12, 1945. 
CIO Regional Director Irvin L. Deshelter, 
condemning the Congressman for urging 
the passage of legislation for the settle- 
ment of industry-labor controversies, 
said: 

Labor willingly sacrificed during the war, 
but they are not willing to continue to sacri- 
fice anything now that the war is won, for 
the benefit of the millionaires of this country. 


Such a statement is absolutely false 
and ridiculous. Most organized labor 
and most industry profiteered out of the 
war, industry making more profits and 
labor higher wages than ever before in 
the history of the world. In fact, the 
abuse of cost-plus contracts, the hoard- 
ing of labor by industry, together with 
strikes, slow-downs, padding of pay rolls, 
the 40-hour week, and so forth, during 
the war added at least a hundred billion 
dollars to our national debt. Few people 
sacrificed during the war except mem- 
bers of the armed forces and their fami- 
lies. Someone has said a grafter is a per- 
son whose income exceeds his service to 
humanity. We have too many folks in 
this country who are willing, even anx- 
ious, to become grafters. We cannot per- 
mit profiteering and racketeering to go 
unrestrained, especially during reconver- 
sion, if we are to maintain our national 
and individual solvency. 

There are many perils in the present 
situation. 

Perhaps the greatest danger in permit- 
ting strikes in critical industries or in 
settling them by increasing prices and 
wages is the threat of inflation. We know 
that living costs are already up some 30 
percent. If strikes and the threat of 
strikes are to keep pushing prices ever 
upward there can be no avoidance of in- 
flation. Ford officials say they cannot 
continue to make cars at present prices. 
If management and labor both have their 
way we will probably soon pay $1,500 for 
a $1,000 automobile and $350 for a $100 
plow. Uncontrolled inflation would 
mean that our dollars, our war bonds, our 
ene policies, would become worth- 
ess, 

Another peril in the present situation 
is the threat to our form of government. 
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Those who would change or destroy a 
government first seek to create chaos 
and confusion. They move in under all 


sorts of smoke screens. They pretend 
to be benefactors while taking away the 
liberties of the people. There are some 
master minds, wolves masquerading in 
sheep’s clothing, particularly in the coun- 
cils of the Political Action Committee of 
the CIO, who are scheming and working 
to force upon this country some form 
of national socialism. They want a dic- 
tatorship by the big labor bosses. The 
workingman will, of course, in the end 
suffer most under such a regime. 

Mr. Speaker, among many thought- 
provoking questions now being asked by 
many serious-thinking people are these: 
Are the farmers, small businessmen, 
school teachers, laborers, white-collar 
workers, and unorganized folks gener- 
ally to be squeezed to death between 
powerful industrial monopoly on the one 
hand and powerful organized labor mo- 
nopoly on the other? Will a few labor 
bosses become the political bosses of 
America? Is uncontrolled inflation to 
destroy this Nation? Is the public in- 
terest in the matter of strikes to be 
wholly disregarded? Does the right to 
strike against the national economy take 
precedence over all other rights? What 
limitation, if any, should be placed upon 
this powerful strike weapon? Will our 
Nation stumble and fall on the very 
threshold of her greatness, and will she 
utterly fail to assume her role of respon- 
sible leadership? Will weakness and 
degredation at home make us impotent 
in international affairs? Are the expo- 
nents of national socialism putting on a 
barrage of chaos and confusion in order 
to regiment and control this Nation? 
Will we one day sit in the ashes of a once 
prosperous economy and morbidly con- 
template what might have been? Have 
we won a victory over selfish and titanic 
forces abroad only to be destroyed by 
Selfish and titanic forces at home? 

These may sound like crackpot ques- 
tions. I hope they are. Many good peo- 
ple ask them seriously. I repeat them 
not because I think them to .be prob- 
able but because I fear them to be pos- 
sible. Let us not destroy in a few years 
what we have built up through centuries 
of toil and struggle. 





Lawyers in Military Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1946 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following speech of 
Maj. Gen. Thomas H. Green, Judge Ad- 
vocate General of the Army, on the sub- 
ject of Lawyers in Military Service, de- 
livered February 7, 1946, at the fifty- 
seventh annual dinner of the Brooklyn 
Bar Association, of which Mr. Hunter L, 
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Delatour, a distinguished Brooklyn law- 
yer, is the president: 


I esteem it as a great privilege to be present 
at the <nnual mid-winter meeting of the 
Brooklyn Bar Association and an honor to be 
invited to talk to you on the work of the 
Judge Advocate General’s Department during 
the war and since VJ-day 

I bring you no brief case weighted down 
with statistics, legal opinions, or official re- 
ports, but I do bring you the greetings and 
best wishes of the Judge Advocate General’s 

epartment and its 2,800 commissioned 
Officers. 

It is about the latter that I wish to talk, 
for it is they who have done the job—and 
are still doing it. 

Personally, I think they have done an 
outstanding feat, but perhaps I am preju- 
diced. However, I have no hesitancy in 
making such an assertion before this as- 
Semblage, because after all, they are your 
men as well as ours. 

They came from the ranks of the civilian 
bar to the ranks of the Army. We put uni- 
forms upon them and made them into sol- 
diers and officers, but always they were law- 
yers and ir their devotion to the twin pro- 
fessions of arms and the law they con- 
tributed mightily to victory. 

Moreover, many of them saw combat serv- 
ice before entering our corps and were there- 
fore all the better fitted to become judge 
advocates when they won their commissions 
in the Judge Advocate General's Depart- 
ment. 

Now that Army demobilization has set 
in so strongly, many of these soldier-lawyers 
are back in civil garb, having handsomely 
earned their discharges. Some of these vet- 
erans are no doubt in this gathering. But 
others are still carrying on and the duties 
and responsibilities they are fulfilling are 
quite as pressing and heavy as during the 
most critical period of the war. 

Let me state emphatically that their loy- 
alty and efficiency in these trying reconver- 
sion days reflect great credit upon the legal 
profession of America. They are still meet- 
ing an emergency. 

I mention this situation in order that you 
may understand how deeply we still rely 
upon the members of the legal profession <s 
a whole to see us through the postwar crisis. 
It is but natural that when the shooting 
war ended the lure of private practice should 
exercise a magnetic appeal upon men who 
left their offices to serve their country in 
time of peril. Those who are remaining for 
a while in the service despite their desire 
to get back to their civilian duties are there- 
fore entitled not only to the gratitude of the 
Army but to the respect and admiration of 
their fellow lawyers everywhere. 

This fact was deeply impressed upon me 
only last week when I attended the final 
graduation exercises at the Judge Advocate 
General’s School at the University of Michi- 
gan Law School, Ann Arbor, Mich. The spirit 
of the young lawyers who received their com- 
missions there just before the school is to be 
closed down, and who are to replace veteran 
judge advocates who are now leaving the 
service, was typical of those who volunteered 
for service in our corps during the anxious 
days of 1941. The high morale of these 
fledgling second lieutenants made me doubly 
proud of both the Army and the law 

It is for this reason that I prefer to speak 
tonight upon the human sides of the work 
of the Judge Advocate General's Department, 
rather than upon legal technicalities and 
documentary evidence of its operations. 

The legal branch of the War Deprrtment 
and the Army has never before been beset 
with such a variety of problems and func- 
tions as during the present war. They have 
necessitated the services of the best brains 
of the American legal profession. The Judge 
Advocate General’s Department has had the 
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good fortune of commanding the talents and 
services of many of the ablest lawyers in the 
Nation. Without them it could not have per- 
formed its mission. 

The mission of the Office of the Judge Ad- 
vocate General, reduced to a minimum defini- 
tion, is to act as the legal adviser to the War 
Department and the Army. The Judge Ad- 
vocate General is the chief law officer of the 
War Department. During this war he has 
become, because of the magnitude of the 
Army, the head of the largest law firm in 
the world. 

When war broke out there were but 105 
commissioned ofiicers in the Department. 
The roster today shows a total of approxi- 
mately 2,609. Simple mathematics reveals, 
therefore, that some 2,700 of them came 
directly to the Army from the civilian bar of 
the Nation. 

When you consider that figure you will 
recognize, first, the fact that the American 
bar has served the country well; and, sec- 
ond, that the performance of the functions 
and activities of the legal branch of the Army 
has been principally in the hands of your own 
bar associates. 

These are the military attorneys who have 
served as staff judge advocates; adminis- 
tered military justice to the far corners of 
the world; settled claims from the South 
Pacific jungles to the Article Circle; investi- 
gated war crimes on two sides of the world 
and prepared indictments; rendered opin- 
ions on international law and the Geneva 
Conventions; protected the interests of the 
War Department in patents and copyrights; 
represented the War Department in civil liti- 
gation; counseled Army officers in charge of 
seized war industrial plants and establish- 
ments; supervised the military law training 
of more than 2,600 graduates of the Judge 
Advocate General’s School; interpreted the 
laws and regulations of the Army and aided 
in the drafting of legislation; prepared opin- 
ions on all phases of acquisition and use of 
lands for military reservations; passed upon 
innumerable war contracts; effected adjust- 
ments in taxes saving millions to the Gov- 
ernment; and participated, with the aid of 
some 27,000 civilian attorneys, in the prcc- 
essing of more than 8,000,000 cases of free 
legal aid to enlisted personnel and their de- 
pendents 

These are the men who have been entrusted 
with the responsibility of safeguarding the 
legal interests of the Army and the 10,000,000 
service men and women who have been sub- 
ject, at one time or another, to the authority 
of military laws and regulations. 

But a few short years ago these men were 
pouring over reference books in home-town 
offices; conducting proceedings in behalf of 
private clients; prosecuting criminals for the 
Government or States; sitting as judges in the 
courts of the Nation; teaching law in the uni- 
versities of the land and otherwise pursuing 
the peacetime practice of our profession. 

Little did they dream that some day they 
would be isolated on Army bases and other 
installations in obscure islands of the seven 
seas settling war claims and winding up Army 
affairs; or making 1,500-mile hops with their 
brief cases as a matter of routine in staff as- 
signments; or prosecuting, and in some in- 
stances defending, in the interests of Ameri- 
can justice, Axis war criminals accused of 
committing atrocities against our fighting 
forces and American citizens still too ghastly 
to believe. 

I cite these examples of their responsi- 
bilities and their operations to impress upon 
you the grave importance of their duties 
and the loyal efficient manner in which they 
have discharged them. The salient fact is 
that Americal law has been able to follow 
the American flag wherever it went only be- 
cause of the great reservoir of patriotism and 
talent provided by the American civilian bar. 

For the last 4 years and more I have worked 
with these soldier-lawyers, who have brought 


into the Army the same high sense of pro- 
fessional ethics and integrity that distin- 
guished their practice of the law in their 
prewar days. I know their caliber and their 
record and I say that they have done an ex- 
cellent job. 

I welcome this opportunity to express the 
appreciation and gratitude of the Judge Ad- 
vocate General’s Department for their unself- 
ish, capable, and devoted service to the law 
and to the Army. They have added new 
luster to their profession. 

In particular, I applaud them for the ex- 
cellent account they have given of them- 
selves in the difficult task of administering 
military law and justice. Wein the Army do 
not claim that it has been perfect. I doubt 
if anyone would make such a claim for our 
civil courts. As in every other activity di- 
rectly effecting the rights, liberties, and lives 
of individuals, the human equation and the 
law of averages must be reckoned with. It 
is as true of Army life as it is of civil life. 

Nevertheless, it has been the aim of this 
Department and those who represented it, 
to guarantee to every person accused of vio- 
lations of military law, the type of fair and 
impartial trial for which American justice, 
both civil and military, stands. 

Not only do we believe that this object 
has been accomplished in the main, but that 
the system of military justice established 
under the laws of the Congress is substan- 
tially sound and that despite some apparent 
faults, it has been carried out during this 
war in harmony with American traditions 
of fairness and efficiency. 

Let me reiterate what I recently stated 
before the annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association at Cincinnati, last De- 
cember, to the effect that it is always at 
the end of wars, even victorious wars, from 
the viewpoint of hindsight, that the Army 
hears most about its errors of both commis- 
sion and omission. 

I have no quarrel with this attitude on 
the part of the critics. It is always a part 
of the mopping up operations. Any organi- 
zation can learn much to its advantage from 
constructive criticism. The Army is no ex- 
ception. It might be pertinent to state, 
however, that the Army has not been reluc- 
tant to admit mistakes in military justice 
during the war and has never been stiff- 
necked about correcting them to the fullest 
extent possible. The record is full of in- 
stances in which redress has been made when 
injustices have come to official attention. 

Primarily, the court-martial system is de- 
signed to help the Army win ‘its battles. 
The sanctions of military justice are an in- 
strument of command and form the strong 
right arm of the military commander in the 
maintenance of discipline and order within 
his ranks. 

Every officer and noncommissioned officer 
is taught first that discipline and teamwork 
can best be developed by leadership. There 
is no substitute for this quality—not only in 
the Army but anywhere else. Nevertheless, 
military men also know that when they are 
dealing with a cross section of the people, 
they are dealing with weak as well as strong 
characters, and with refractory as well as 
obedient human material. 

Punishments must therefore be imposed 
in some cases of wrongdoing and defiance 
of constituted authority are to be kept under 
control. At times the penalties, under the 
stress and tension of combat conditions, are 
severe. In such instances they are inevi- 
tably subject to reexamination by our auto- 
matic review system and reduced where jus- 
tice so demands. 

Any impression that hard-boiled justice 
is the routine or average product of our 
court-martial system, is not borne out by 
the facts. The cases that make the news- 
paper headlines are the exceptions—and 
those, of course, we always hear about. 
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A recent survey of several categories of 
offenses taken from our files shows a stand. 
ard of fairness and moderation for which I 
am afraid we receive little credit, so far as 
the public is concerned. 

For example, of 345 prosecutions for mur- 
der during the fiscal years of 1942 to 1945. 
}.clusive, 107, or 31 percent, resulted in ac- 
quittals and 92, or 27 percent, resulted in 
findings of lesser included offenses. 

Of 473 cases of manslaughter, 296, or 63 
percent, resulted in acquittals, and 39, or 
8 percent, resulted in findings of lesser in- 
cluded offenses. 

Of 307 cases of rape, 160, or 52 percent, 
resulted in acquittals and 44, or 14 percent, 
resulted in findings of lesser included of- 
fenses. 

Court martial sentences in time of peace 
are strictly limited by maximums estab- 
lished by the President of the United States. 
During wartime, these restrictions were mod- 
ified as required by need and the President 
delegated s »me of his powers with reg: :d to 
death sentences and dismissal of officers to 
commanders in the field. 

Perhaps you have noted through the col- 
umns of the press, authority to exercise final 
decision in death cases has now been with- 
drawn by the President and all such cases 
both here and abroad must be referred to 
Washington for review and final action. 

The Army systematically examines the 
cases of general prisoners in the exercise 
of this power. In my opinion, no penal sys- 
tem of which I am aware, insures a more 
intelligent and impartial consideration of the 
rights of persons in confinement and the 
interests of the public, than the American 
system of military justice. 

At the present time an advisory clemency 
board, established last June by the Honor- 
able Robert P. Patterson while Under Secre- 
tary of War, is reviewing the records of the 
cases of more than 32,000 general prisoners 
for the purpose of equalizing justice and ex- 
ercising clemency in all cases which merit 
such action. 

This board is under the chairmanship of 
former Associate Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court Owen J. Roberts. Included 
on the board is a recognized civilian penal 
authority and three Army officers, some with 
combat experience and all familiar with the 
administration of military justice. 

While we in the Army hold that a military 
prisoner not only is protected by all the 
rights surrounding a defendant in a United 


. States court and even more, the efforts of the 


Army to see that every offender obtains fair 
treatment extend even further. 

This is demonstrated by the Army rehabil- 
itation program, under which prisoners are 
given an opportunity for rehabilitation at 
disciplinary barracks in both foreign theaters 
and in this country. By the time the war 
ended 17,000 men in the United States and 
4,000 abroad had been restored to duty by this 
process. 

In fact, approximately one-third of all 
prisoners sentenced to dishonorable dis- 
charge have thus far been enabled to reha- 
bilitate themselves and return to good stand- 
ing and good citizenship. Not least among 
the accomplishments of the Judge Advocate 
General’s Department was its vigorous sup- 
port of the proposal early in the war to es- 
tablish this program. 

Although the number of courts-martial is 
naturally decreasing with the reduction of 
the Army in size, other phases of our work 
are increasing. The pretentious task, for 
instance, of processing the 22,000 records of 
cases for clemency consideration by the spe- 
cial boards operating under the Honorable 
Kenneth C. Royall, the Under Secretary of 
War, is being done by members of the Office 
of the Judge Advocate General. 

Large numbers of our staff are also en- 
gaged in the investigation and prosecution of 
war criminals in both Germany and Japan, 
while the tremendous growth in the volume 








of claims made it necessary last summer to 
establish a branch office at the Holabird 
Signal Corps Depot at Baltimore, Md., to 
handle the increased business. 

The subject of claims is an important one 
in our postwar activities. Our claims officers 
are now widely distributed all over the world, 
settling three types of claims caused by mili- 
tary operations. 

The first concerns Claims for personal in- 
jury, death, or property damage in this coun- 
try. The second involves claims of a similar 
nature arising in foreign countries where 
American troops are stationed and the 
Foreign Claims Act applies. The third takes 
in so-called personnel claims filed by service 
personnel for loss of personal property in 
transportation, in combat, or in other man- 
ners directly incident to service. It was for 
the purpose of handling claims of the latter 
type that the branch office was established 
in Holabird. Up to this time approximately 
60,000 claims of this nature have been 
processed. 

The job of settling claims all over the globe 
has been of such an extensive size that we 
have adopted a decentralized system of 
claims judge advocates and claims officers. 
In the formulation of regulations, we have 
adopted what may be said to be the average 
of the conflicting laws of the various States 
and which follow, in procedure, the recog- 
nized commercial claims practice as closely 
as possible. I might state, parenthetically, 
that we have not wanted for business. 

Many of these claims arise from airplane 
crashes, troop maneuvers, traffic accidents, 
maritime operations, etc. We are not ambu- 
lance chasers, because we do not have to hunt 
up clients, but we do insist upon Zeal in in- 
vestigating matters in which we are likely to 
have an interest. We want to be prepared in 
the event an administrative claim or the 
initiation of special relief legislation neces- 
sitates a report ky the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral. 

Moreover, we believe in promptness, as you 
do in private practice. A fair sample of the 
speed with which we attempt to work was 
the Empire State crash of last summer. The 
airplane which demolished a portion of the 
tower struck the building shortly before 
noon. Before the day was over, the accident 
was being thoroughly investigated from an 
Army claims office established in the build- 
ing and staffed by officers from our office and 
local Air Force officers recruited by tele- 
phone. Indeed, most fact claims are being 
settled within 20 days from the time of filing. 

The brief sketch I have given of the above- 
mentioned activities of our Department dis- 
close, I believe, my reasons for stressing the 
human side of our program. Our work re- 
quires trained men, experienced in the law, 
imbued with a high sense of duty. 

Your civilian bar associations have pro- 
vided them for us. They have done more. 
Through your war-work committees and your 
cooperation in our legal assistance plan, you 
have furnished some 27,000 public-spirited 
attorneys in civil practice, who have given of 
their own time and service in behalf of the 
military personnel of the armed forces and 
their families. 

As you know, the legal-asgistance plan is 
a joint endeavor of the War and Navy De- 
partments and the American Bar Association, 
to make adequate legal assistance available 
to servicemen and their dependents. 

From reports received by my office it is 
now established that about 8,000,000 cases 
have been handled by the Army alone, from 
the inception of the plan early in 1943, to 
January 1, 1946. This is an astronomical 
figure, without taking into consideration 
the number of cases handled by the Navy. 

We are profoundly grateful for this con- 
tribution to the welfare and morale of our 
fighting forces. It has solved not only the 


headache but the heartache of many an 
enlisted man or that of some member of 
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his family. I doubt if the public is even 
dimly aware of the value and sweeping ex- 
tent of this fine-spirited, voluntary service 
on the part of members of the bar. 

Because of the fact that the legal-assist- 
ance plan has been operated on such a large 
scale, it has brought to light significant 
trends regarding the types of legal advice 
sought by thousands of individuals ordinar- 
ily unaccustomed to consulting a lawyer. 

The experience of the Army in the han- 
dling of these matters shows that requests 
for legal advice fall into five general cate- 
gories, namely, wills, powers of attorney, 
taxation, domestic relations, and miscella- 
neous. The manner in which these cate- 
gories have changed in the progress of the 
Army from a state of intensive warfare to 
one of peace is shown by the following com- 
parison of composite percentages by types 
of all cases handled by legal-assistance 
offices throughout the Army; 








| Last 
Types 0: cases 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | quarter 
| | of 1945 

Pet. | Pet. | Pet. Pet. 
ee 25 | 12.5 5 
Powers of attorney........-. 27 26 | 14 8 
eS. 652 co sitnmtsehdalt ie 19 | 35 27 
Domestic relations......... 6.5 7| 95 14 
Tsetse 26. 5 23 29 46 


These figures reveal that wills and powers 
of attorney matters were numerous at first 
but as the war went on and the major ship- 
ment of troops overseas was accomplished 
they declined, while on the other hand the 
percentage of tax, domestic relations, and 
other legal problems increased. 

These trends are especially apparent when 
the figures for the last quarter of 1945, which 
reflect the influence of the ending of hos- 
tilities on legal assistance work, are com- 
pared with the figures for the year 1945 as 
a whole and for those for the previous war 
years. 

For example, we see that matters con- 
nected with powers of attorney dropped from 
a high of 27 percent in 1943 to 8 percent 
in the last quarter of 1945; while miscella- 
neous matters jumped from 23 percent in 
1944 to 46 percent by the end of 1945. 

We believe that these facts are not with- 
out meaning to the members of the bar as 
well as to the Army. They indicate that 
the adjustment of domestic relations and 
other personal problems, such as real estate, 
personal property, and contract matters, are 
the things which are now of most concern 
to those returning from overseas. Some of 
thes. questions they will be able to adjust 
before leaving the service, but many others 
will be taken back with them on their return 
to civil life and will require the assistance 
of the civilian bar. 

Although the fighting is ended and the 
armed forces are being demobilized at a rate 
faster than anyone thought possible, there 
will still be many men in the service for 
some time to come. These servicemen, par- 
ticularly on occupational or garrison duty 
abroad, will also continue to require legal 
assistance. We in the Army intend to do 
everything possible to meet this need, which 
remains basically the same and is diminish- 
ing in volume only in proportion to the 
numbers being separated. However, as law- 
yers in the Army are also being separated 
in increasing numbers, more and more of this 
work, it is evident, will fall proportionately 
upon the civilian bar. 

This leads me to some thoughts regarding 
the future which I believe are of interest and 
concern to the profession. In the course of 
the operation of the legal assistance plan, 
it has become more and more apparent that 
these activities have had the broad, general 
effect of helping large numbers of servicemen 
and their dependents to realize the value and 
importance of legal counsel, 
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Many had never before consulted a lawyer 
and most of those served undoubtedly have a 
much greater respect for, and confidence in, 
the legal profession than they had before. 
Thus, the profession has obtained the good 
will of a large portion of our population who 
have been educated to turn to the organized 
bar when in need of sympathetic and re- 
liable legal advice and assistance, millions 
of whom are already out of the service and 
back in civilian life. 

At the same time, this presents a problem 
to the organized bar as to how best to retain 
and further develop this gain in public re- 
lations with this group. It is manifest that 
unless affirmative and constructive action is 
promptly taken in this regard, much of this 
asset will probably soon disappear. 

It is not for me to do more than point out 
this problem to you with the hope that the 
profession will find a solution that will bene- 
fit it and the public as a whole. Perhaps 
some feasible program can be worked out so 
that the large segment of our population 
which is willing generally to pay within 
its means for needed legal service, usually 
of a minor nature, will be able through the 
organized bar to obtain such service from 
competent, reliable and sympathetic counsel, 
when they do not have and do not know a 
lawyer. 

The Army legal-assistance plan basically 
provided such service through the cooperat- 
ing bar organizations for servicemen. It is 
believed that those who have been so served 
constitute a cross section of our Nation and 
that the experience had in serving them, if 
applied to the whole people, would indicate 
that a small percentage are well fixed finan- 
cially, about the same percentage are without 
funds, and the majority are of limited or 
moderate means. The first group can well 
afford to pay a lawyer, the second can pay no 
fees at all, and the last group only reasonable 
or reduced charges. 

The problem is to find a way to make legal 
service available to members of these differ- 
ent economic levels, particularly those in the 
last group, who want to, and should, pay 
reasonable fees commensurate with their 
ability and the nature of the service ren- 
dered, on a sensible and realistic basis. 

That, I believe, is the problem facing the 
organized bar—a problem which has always 
been present and is only partially the result 
of our wartime legal-assistance program but 
which has been clearly demonstrated and 
made apparent by this unprecedented experi- 
ment in providing legal service to such great 
numbers of persons. 

As the Judge Advocate General’s office is 
concerned in providing legal assistance for 
military personnel, not only now and during 
the demobilization period but also in the 
permanent peacetime Army, the action taken 
by the organized bar on this larger problem 
will be of importance to us. Consequently, 
I hope, if it receives consideration, that we 
may know what, if any, method of referral of 
servicemen’s cases will be available in the 
future through the organized bar. 

Our position in this matter, as on the legal- 
assistance plan, is one of bringing to the 
attention of the bar an opportunity to render 
a public service and to offer our cooperation 
in working out a program as far as we may be 
concerned. What should and can be done is 
entirely a matter for determination by the 
bar after due consideration of the mahy fac- 
tors and elements involved. We only hope 
that such consideration may be promptly 
given and the position and disposition of the 
bar be made known to us so that we can make 
plans accordingly. I trust that your associa- 
tion, and all the others, will cooperate with 
the American Bar Association, which I am 
advised is considering this matter, so that the 
views and support of all concerned will be 
coordinated. 

Andi now, in conclusion, let me thank you 
again for the opportunity of coming here to 
enjoy your hospitality and discuss some cf 
the affairs of our department. 
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I have been talking principally about the 
lawyers in our own corps or those who have 
worked directly or indirectly with the Judge 
Advocate General’s Department. But they 
do not constitute the whole story. 

I suppose there were at least some 35,000 
lawyers and men with legal training in the 
Army during the course of the war. They 
did not function there as lawyers, however, 
although many of them, because of their pro- 
fessional backgrounds, aided in legal as- 
sistance work, served on military courts, and 
performed other services in which their law 
experience proved useful. 

For the most part, however, they were 
just part and parcel of the rank and file of 
the Army, slugging it out with the foe on 
the beach heads of islands and continents. 
flying bombing missions over most of the 
world, doing their ordinary duties as plain 
GI’s or commissioned officers along with the 
rest of their comrades. The bar may well be 
proud of their record and achievements and 
of the gold stars which shine on the service 
flags in many a law office today. 

They served in the finest Army in the 
world. No Army in our history has been as 
well behaved. We know this from the testi- 
mony of the field commanders and from the 
records of our office. Serious infractions of 
the regulations governing soldierly conduct 
were the exception rather than the rule. 

I salute the lawyers in uniform who helped 
not only to attain victory but to maintain 
the honor, reputation, and good name of the 
American Army. 





Lithuanian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1946 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include therein a speech 
delivered by me at Webster Hall, New 
York City, on Sunday, February 17, 1946, 
at a ceremony commemorating the 
twenty-eighth anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of the Republic of Lithuania, 
under the auspices of the Lithuanian 
American Council: 


Mr. Toastmaster, I am happy with the op- 

portunity when I realize that with these 
remarks I pay tribute on this twenty-eighth 
anniversary to the rebirth of Lithuanian in- 
dependence and freedom. 
+ Lithuania is a land that commands our 
attention. I speak of this remarkable nation 
that has existed on the shores of the far- 
distant Baltic Sea from time immemorial, 
I speak of a proud race of people who, down 
through the centuries, have remained apart 
from the Teutons, Scandinavians, Finns, and 
Slavs; a country of noble heritage, small in 
size, but truly and properly shaped as a 
heart. And it is this heart that lies in the 
military pathway of two great rumbling and 
crushing empires of history, Germany and 
Russia. 

In the fifteenth century Lithuania had 
claimed a vast domain extending from the 
Baltic to the Black Seas, and men and women 
of Lithuanian blood all over the world thrill 
with pride when their mind goes back 
through the pages of history to the brave 
deeds of Vytautas the Great. This great 
warrior king was certainly the most impos- 
ing personality of his time in eastern Europe, 
and his martial valor was combined with 
statesmanlike foresight. 
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Lithuania is a land of surpassing beauty. 
It is resplendent with lakes, rivers, and beau- 
tiful forests. Few hills are to be observed 
in the softly rolling country. It is little 
wonder that the people have a deep passion 
for their beloved homeland and desire only 
that all invaders will depart and leave them 
in peace. They appreciate the beauty of 
their Baltic home and they tenderly care 
for the soil which so abundantly nourishes 
them. 

Since the day, a quarter of a century ago, 
when that clear clarion call to awake as a 
restored republic was issued at Vilnius, the 
Lithuanian nation has bent every effort to 
restore her great natural wealth, political 
prestige, and position among the nations of 
the earth. The Government followed an en- 
lightened program of doing those things that 
were for the best interests of the greatest 
number of its people. 

Man is essentially religious, and in his 
continued search for God he leaves the mark 
of culture. Through the instrumentality of 
her great leaders, the Christian faith was 
introduced to Lithuania and the cross of 
Christ was placed on the altar within the 
newly built church, erected on the very 
foundation of a pagan chapel. This great 
people knew that a nation should have its 
own clergy, and Lithuanian youth was en- 
couraged to take up the study for the orders 
of the church. Down through the years the 
Lithuanian clergy have been to the forefront 
in all things that were for the good of their 
people, their nation, and their church. 

My friends, it is quite correct to say the 
Lithuanian has a great deal of cultural 
wealth, and daily in the nation’s capitol its 
trumpeters sent out a call which was really 
a prayer of thanksgiving to the Maker of Man. 

It was customary for the Lithuanian- 
Americans to observe at this national shrine 
the Fourth of July. Since a replica of the 
liberty bell had been sent from America as a 
gift from the Sons of Lithuania, it was fit- 
ting that it should be rung on this occasion. 
And on this bell appear the words, in Lithu- 
anian, which, translated mean: “Forever toll 
to Sons of Lithuania. Whoever fails to de- 
fend their liberty is unworthy of it.” This 
should serve as a token of the everlasting 
friendship of America with Lithuania. 

Let me read for you the resolution of the 
Lithuania Taryba given on February 16, 1918. 
By this resolution the die was cast and Lith- 
uania was pledged to the cause of complete 
and untrammeled liberty. This resolution 
read: 

“The Taryba of Lithuania, as the sole rep- 
resentative of the Lithuanian people, in 
conformity with the recognized right to na- 
tional self-determination, and in accordance 
with the other conferences of Lithuania held 
in Vilnius, September 18 to 23, 1917, does 
hereby proclaim the restitution of the inde- 
pendent state of Lithuania, founded on dem- 
ocratic principles, with Vilnius as its capital, 
and declares the rupture of all ties which 
formerly bound this state to other nations.” 

Only a prophet can accurately foretell fu- 
ture events, but a study of Lithuania’s past 
would seem to indicate that the expression 
“Kas bus, kas nebus, O Lietuva neprazus,” 
which means, “Come what may, Lithuania 
will always stay,” has always been correct. 
This mighty and ancient people have been 
bored to hardship and inured to pain and 
suffering of nations on the move. They have 
known hardship in warfare against such re- 
doubtable foes as the Crusaders, the Tartar, 
and the German. They have passed through 
the crucibles of hate and have never com- 
pletely bowed before Slav or German. They 
have always won through to victory. 

Many people were prone to think that with 
the coming of the Bolshevik in 1940, Lithu- 
ania was definitely through as a nation. 
They were quite willing to designate to her 
a position subservient to Hitler when his 
legions marched through the land in the 





1941 campaign against Russia. However, one 
recalls that the Lithuanian is not easily up- 
rooted from the soil that has been his since 
time immemorial. The size of Lithuanian 
landholdings has varied between 20,000 
square miles centering about the Nemunas 
River to the vast empire of Vytautas, which 
extended from the Baltic to the Black Sea. 
Lithuania has learned one lesson that pre- 
cludes any desire for grandiose expansion. 
She wants nothing more nor less than that 
portion of eastern Europe which is hers by 
right of continuous settlement and which 
is approximately 35,000 square miles in ex- 
tent, with Vilnius as the traditional capital 
city. 

Another Lithuanian proverb is to the effect 
that if one is in a hurry it is wise to go 
slowly. Patience is required of those who 
would move slowly and surely forward, but 
the Lithuanian is eminently fitted for this 
role in history. Time does not have a great 
significance if the true ends are eventually 
served. The fact that Lithuanians will never 
be content without complete and full lib- 
erty is sufficient reason to believe that they 
will succeed. They are no strangers to hard- 
ship and sorrow. They have been hardened 
by long periods of resistance to their tradi- 
tional enemies. They have won notable vic- 
tories over the pressing Teutons. 

During her period of twentieth-century in- 
dependence, Lithuania demonstrated an 
amazing national vitality. Her financial con- 
dition remained sound from beginning to 
end. She built up a foreign trade that was 
gaining in strength until checked by the 
restrictions of war operations in the Baltic 
and North Seas. She made notable gains in 
such fields as education, scientific research, 
and agronomy. Her levels of living advanced 
far beyond those prevailing around her. She 
was definitely facing westward and sought 
the privileges of western civilization. 

In keeping with the principles expressed 
in the Atlantic Charter, and reaffirmed by 
the great leaders of the United Nations, the 
breath of life and the enjoyment of liberty, 
with God’s help, will once again be assured 
to Lithuania. 

All around the world there are some ideas 
whic: millions of men hold in common, and 
one of these is the mixture of respect and 
hope with which the world looks to the 
United States of America. Our common lib- 
eration includes giving to all peoples freedom 
to govern themselves as soon as they are 
able and the economic freedom on which all 
lasting self-government inevitably rests. 
The way to make certain that we do revere 
our traditional American way of life for all 
is to create a world in which all men, every- 
where, can be free. The history of Lithuania 
is the most eloquent advocate of her right 
to enjoy this way of life. 

To students of history of this country, 
comparatively unknown outside of Europe, 
I urge a study of this proud nation and its 
brave people. 

My friends, as we join in paying tribute to 
Lithuania’s day of independence in this year 
of 1946, it is difficult to foresee with complete 
certainty the exact status of the Lithuanian 
nation. Sore and troubled, indeed, has been 
her tragic lot. 

But observance of Lithuanian independ- 
ence day on February 16 is a grim reminder 
that this anniversary will not be observed in 
Lithuania itself. For the 2,500,000 Lithuani- 
ans in Lithuania, or the portion of them that 
survives, are not in a position to celebrate. 
There is no free Lithuania, nor is there likely 
to be unless the ideals of the Atlantic Charter 
are translated into action. 

In the course of the devastating war 
against totalitarianism, which has been suc- 
cessfully concluded on all military fronts, 
through the mutual efforts and expenditures 
of blood and material resources of the United 
Nations, the political sovereignty and inde- 
pendence of many small peace-loving nations 
was set aside by armies of occupation, 











The Republic of Lithuania was a peace- 
loving nation which was geographically in 
the path of three military invasions, as a 
result of which it lost its government and 
independence. The independence of the Re- 
public of Lithuania has long been and Is 
still recognized by the United States and 
many other nations throughout the world 
which have conscientiously proclaimed their 
legiance to principles of liberty and equal- 
ity and the right of self-determination; and 
the policy of the United States as expressed 
in the Atlantic Charter and affirmed in the 
official utterance of representatives of the 
Department of State has consistently and 
unequivocably supported the principle of the 
right of all democratic peoples to choose 
freely, and without external pressure, the 
form of government which they desire, and 
of the restoration of sovereignty to those 
who have been forcibly deprived of this 
sacred prerogative. 

President Truman, in his Navy Day address 
on the foreign policy of the United States, 
on October 27, 1945, declared: “‘We believe 
in the eventual return of sovereign rights 
and self-government to all peoples who have 
been deprived of them by force. We shall 
approve no territorial changes in any friend- 
ly part of the world unless they accord with 
the freely expressed wishes of the people con- 
cerned. We believe that all peoples who are 
prepared for self-government should be per- 
mitted to choose their own form of govern- 
ment by their own freely expressed choice, 


without intereference from any foreign 
source hat is true in Europe, in Asia, in 
Africa, as well as in the Western Hemi- 


sphere. By the combined and cooperative 
action of our war allies, we shall help the 
defeated enemy states establish peaceful 
democratic governments of their own free 
choice. And we shall try to attain a world 
in which nazism, fascism, and military ag- 
gression cannot exist. We shall refuse to 
recognize any government imposed upon any 
nation by the force of any foreign power. 

“A permanent peace can be secured only 
through a mutual respect and consideration 
of the basic principles of justice and right as 
they affect all nations, large and small, rich 
and poor. 

“Friends of Lithuania, I pledge to you my 
unswerving loyalty and aid to your cause. I 
shall work and speak and fight and vote in 
the Congress of the United States for the 
active support of our Nation to that end. 
The Congress of the United States should, 
without delay, declare that it is the sense of 
that great democratic assemblage that the 
President of the United States and the Sec- 
retary of State give active support to the 
principles and devote their efforts and in- 
fluence with the nations of the world to se- 
cure to the people of the Republic of Lithu- 
ania ea restoration of their independence and 
the right of free and democratic election 
after armies of other nations have left and 
Lithuanian refugees have been. repatriated 
to their homeland, and use their good offices 
to place the subject matter of Lithuania 
upon the agenda of conferences with repre- 
sentatives of other nations within a reason- 
able time and support the principles I have 
just expressed when the matter of the inde- 
pendence of the Republic of Lithuania is 
considered in such conference. 

“Foreign policy is probably the most con- 
sistent and stable phase of any nation-state’s 
progressive development. Ancient state 
traditions and historical reminiscences ex- 
ercise much influence in a nation’s inter- 
national relations. It is a natural process, 
inasmuch as the nation’s policy is never 
based exclusively upon day-by-day develop- 
ments and needs. It is an evolutionary 
process reflecting the experiences of many 
generations of the past and merging the as- 
pirations of past generations with those of 
the present generation.” 

For this reason, the people’s servants en- 
trusted with the task of piloting the na- 
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tion's foreign policy must possess a complete 
understanding of their nation’s history and 
must be able to visualize the mistakes of the 
past, no matter how recent, viewed retrospec- 
tively in the light of political developments. 

Regardless of all the Lithuanian fairness 
and honesty in foreign affairs, and regardless 
of the sincere friendship which the govern- 
ment and people of Lithuania felt and openly 
showed in the relations with Russia—the in- 
evitable happened. On June 15, 1940, Lith- 
uania was occupied by the Russians—with 
the blessing of the Nazis. The government 
took upon itself the responsibility in order- 
ing "10 resistance, for it was obvious that any 
armed resistance against the overwhelming 
Russian armies would have forced the small 
Lithuanian army into the arms of Nazi Ger- 
many for an inevitable internment in East 
Prussia—a perspective which the Lithuanian 
people wanted to avoid at any price. A year 
later she was submerged by the Teutonic 
hordes. After three more years of suffering 
and hardships, Lithuania was once more oc- 
cupied by the rising Red tide. Now she lies 
prostrate, together with a dozen other na- 
tions, in a firm grip of Red totalitarianism. 

All her fairness, honesty, consistent friend- 
liness were of no avail. Power-greedy totali- 
tarian nations could not resist the tempta- 
tion to seize the progressive and prosperous 
little country. Both totalitarian neighbors 
had a share in the destruction of little Lith- 
uania. Now one of them, Nazi Germany, is 
beaten down to her knees. Should Russia, 
the former partner of the Nazis and the win- 
ner at the moment, persist in its policies, we 
may logically assume that, sooner or later, 
she will meet the same fate as Nazi Germany. 

It may be timely to ask ourselves: What 
direction the post-Atlantic Charter world will 
take in reshaping its destinies? Will it be 
a return to the false game of power politics, 
with the Red totalitarianism replacing the 
Brown-Black one in an attempt to dominate 
and subjugate the freemen of the world? Or 
will it be a return to the policy of fairness 
and international cooperation for peace 
among the free and relf determining nations, 
all enjoying the Fou: Freedoms and the ef- 
fects of the unadulterated Atlantic Charter, 
as the English-speaking democracies con- 
tinue to insist? 

Moral leadership rests with the United 
States and Great Britain. It happens that 
the United States is also the only really 
strong military and economic power. If 
America wil! .only realize her power, and use 
this unprecedented power for effecting a 
moral leadership for a better world, human- 
ity will triumph. But if America fails to 
assume leadership—there will be no happi- 
ness for mankind, and other legions of Amer- 
ican manhood sooner or later will sail again 
to die on foreign battlefields. 

In its declarations addressed to the Lithu- 
anian people and to the governments of the 
United Nations during the past 5 years of 
foreign occupation, the supreme Lithuanian 
Committee of Liberation repeatedly re- 
affirmed that the Lithuanian people were 
linking their destiny with the victory of the 
Western democracies. The climax has been 
achieved. The Lithuanian people rejoice 
with other freedom and peace-loving peo- 
ples that the hour of victory arrived and 
that the moment of final liberation of the 
many peoples enslaved in the recent years 
of the evil forces of totalitarianism will soon 
be here. 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, the 
Government of the United States of America 
continues to recognize the sovereignty of the 
Republic of Lithuania. Let us hope and pray 
that our great Nation never deviates from 
this position. It is all very well to speak of 
the history and the traditions and the suffer- 
ings of the Lithuanian nation and its peo- 
ple. But to you who have the great honor 
to be of Lithuanian ancestry and to your 
friends, I say that there is urgent need that 
you appeal to our Government pending the 
reestablishment of national representative 
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government of the Republic of Lithuania, 
and without prejudice to the sovereign rights 
of the people of Lithuania to have the United 
Nations intercede with the Government of 
the Soviet Union. 

1, That repatriation of Lithuanian refu- 
gees and deportees from territories occupied 
by the armed forces of the United States and 
the United Kingdom to territories occupied 
by the Soviet Union be immediately stopped; 

2. That the military occupation of the ter- 
ritory of the Republic of Lithuania be 
placed under the supervision of the Inter- 
Allied Control Body; 

3. That the Soviet administration in occu- 
pied Lithuania proceed in accordance with 
international law; 

4. That the citizens of Lithuania who were 
deported to the U.S. S. R. in 1940 and 1941 be 
released and permitted to returr home; 

5. That the American relief agencies be 
given full facilities to extend relief to the 
inhabitants of Lithuania, and, pending their 
return home, also to the Lithuanian de- 
portees in the Soviet Union. 

At the same time, there must be solemn 
protest against the reported reign of terror 
inaugurated by the Soviet administration in 
Lithuania, more particularly against bloody 
reprisals, the confiscation of private prop- 
erty, the deportation of its citizens, the sup- 
pression of their religious freedom and their 
individual rights. 

My friends, forgive me if I have spoken at 
considerable length, but your Cause, as you 
well know, is close to my heart, and that 
heart was touched to its depth with a letter 
I received from a little 5-year-old Lithua- 
nian boy who now lives in Washington. 
Please let me read to you his simple and 
eloquent expression: 

“I know that you are very busy and I will 
try my best to make this letter as short as I 
can. 

“Recently, I have heard how courageously 
and justly you defended my unhappy coun- 
try, Lithuania, and her unfortunate people. 
There are thousands of Lithuanians who 
would like to heartily thank you. But for 
them it is impossible since they are not free 
to do as they want. Living in Washington, 
I am able on behalf of the unhappy Lithua- 
nian and especially the innocent children to 
take it upon myself to express their heartiest 
gratitude and appreciation of everything you 
have done or intend to do in the future. 
Just as much thanks as my little heart can 
hold I send to you. 

“I am a small boy, Gabriel Gediminas, age 
5 years and 11 months, and crossed the At- 
lantic at the age of 8 months. I found here 
in America all that the little children of 
Lithuania do not have—good, healthy food, 
lots of orange juice and fruits, warm clean 
clothes, warm baths, lots of soap, many nice 
toys and books and crayons. And what is 
more important—I am free to say my prayers, 
go to church, speak my mother tongue, and 
can go where I please. In school they teach 
me everything that is right and beautiful. I 
am not forced to do anything against my 
will. Iam not punished unjustly and I can 
live together with my parents. So, in com- 
parison to the children of Lithuania, I am 
privileged, and this big difference makes me 
very happy and grateful to people like you 
who try to make unhappy people happy and, 
at the same time, I am so sorry for my un- 
happy people. 

“During the war, I had not experienced any 
bombardments, hunger, epidemics, and all 
other war horrors and only because I was 
lucky enough to arrive in this country. I 
helped the war effort as much as possible and 
as much as my age permitted. During air 
raid practices I saw that all the lights were 
extinguished and went to the shelter, helped 
cut tin cans, strained grease, and saved pen- 
nies and bought war bonds. And now that I 


am attending school as a first grade student, 
I am a paper trouper and have earned 3 
stripes. 
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“I am telling you this, not to praise my- 
felf. but just so that you would know that 
I very much wanted America to win the 
war and, at the same time, for the well-being 
of all freedom-loving people of the world 
and Lithuania. I wish the children could 
only return and tive in free Lithuania and, 
at least, have part of the freedom we enjoy 
here 

“Now the war is over and everybody is 
coming home except the Lithuanians, who 
are being dispersed because they have no 
country to come home to and are forced to 
go where they do not belong. 

“And now when Christmas is coming, they 
are sad and frightened because they do not 
know where their parents are, and are hungry 
and in rags, and even though Santa Claus 
would like to visit them, he is forbidden, 
because Christmas does not exist for some 
people. Many times I ask myself why for 
some people it is very good and for others 
it is very bad. I know that the Lithuanian 
children are as nice as other children of 
the world and yet the Lithuanian children 
have to suffer so much. 

“I know that America is a big country, 
powerful and just, and that General Mac- 
Arthur and General Eisenhower fought for 
those who were underprivileged. Also, there 
were many boys of Lithuanian descent who 
fought under them for the freedom of the 
whole world, including Lithuania. 

“I cannot help the Lithuanian children 
myself. I can only pray. But asking your 
help in the future, I feel as though I am 
helping them. 

“Thank you for all your help. God bless 
you. I am praying for you.” 

The distress signal most frequently heard 
by ships at sea is “three short, three long, 
and three short.” The call letters are SOS 
and it would seem fitting to regard this as 
meaning “Sudiev O Sudiev” Lietuva. Sudiev 
means “God be with you.” May I close this 
expression of my deep feeling with that word, 
“Sudiev” addressed to you and to Lithuania. 
Lithuania is a country which has placed her 
trust in God, and God will never forsake her. 





Dr. Muzzicato Reports on Mission to Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 19, 1946 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following report made 
by Dr. Charles Muzzicato on medical 
conditions in Italy as he saw them during 
@ 2-month survey, which took him from 
Venice to the tip of Sicily. 

As National Chairman of the Ameri- 
can Medical Relief for Italy (AMRI), 
Dr. Muzzicato’s mission had the full ap- 
proval of the President’s War Relief 
Control Board. His survey was facili- 
tated by the military permit granted him 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff of the 
U. S. A. and by his attachment to 
the Allied Commission—Public Health 
Subcommission—immediately upon his 
arrival in Italy. Dr. Muzzicato won 
great distinction as a New York State 
senator, and to his present duties he 
brought a background of wide experience 
acquired while serving in the senate as 


chairman of the committee on public 
health. 

The report is as follows: 
Dr. MuzzicaTto REPORTS ON MISSION TO ITALY 


I have just returned from a land of suf- 
fering; a land of hungry, malnourished peo- 
ple; a land of ragged, shivering souls, a land 
of disease-ridden and pain-wracked bodies; 
a land of ghastly panorama formed by the 
utter devastation of war. It is a tragic, un- 
believable sight—one that shocks the Amer- 
ican visitor with its grim realism. And 
yet, I came away with pride and admiration 
for the steadfast courage and tenacity of the 
people in that destitute land. For despite 
their terrible lot, the Italian people infuse 
the outsider with the depth of their faith 
and the strength of their hope for the future 
of Italy. They have the will to live—the 
urge to dig themselves out of the debris 
of war, to rebuild from the ashes a new life 
that will assure them of work, bread, and 
peace. They have conquered despair with 
fortitude against adversity. This is my over- 
all impression of Italy as I found it and as 
Tleft it. But to start at the beginning: 

The first indication of what I could expect 
to find in Italy came into focus as the steam- 
ship Gripsholm, on which I was travelling, 
glided into the Bay of Naples. The sight of 
half-submerged ships in those beautiful 
waters verily depicted the situation on land. 

People—proud-faced, ragged people—strug- 
gling in the flood of rubble everywhere, 
fighting for life against the elements, against 
illness, against want, against fear, against 
insuperable odds. 

As a doctor, of course, I was mainly con- 
cerned about conditions of health and my 
first conclusion, as I traveled by car from 
Naples to Rome, was that there was every op- 
portunity for disease to spread—malnutri- 
tion, malaria areas, lack of simple ordinary 
medical care and supplies, devastated and 
heatless hospitals, homelessness—and hardly 
any means to arrest its menace. 


DEVASTATION COMPLETE 


The destruction which unfolded before my 
eyes as I motored in a jeep from Naples to 
Rome, was as shocking as it was complete. 
In many instances, I saw whole towns com- 
pletely wiped out, deserted, and cut off as 
dangerous epidemic sectors. I stopped at 
some half-buried villages to talk with some 
of the people. I gulped as I noticed entire 
families from 3-year-old children to an octo- 
genarian grandmother industriously engaged 
in carrying stones, and mud plaster, trying 
to rebuild one room of their shattered home 
in anticipation of the grim winter ahead. 
Those who had succeeded in putting a small 
roof over their heads were crowded 10 to 15 
in a tiny room. The fear in the eyes of 
the adults was apparent—fear, not for them- 
selves but for their young. But that fear was 
mixed with resignation, determination, and 
will to hurdle the most terrible obstacles they 
had ever faced. 


ROME APPARENTLY NORMAL 


As my jeep entered the city of Rome, I was 
struck with the contrast of the wreckage I 
had seen and the apparent normalcy of the 
eternal city. For in terms of physical de- 
struction, Rome is hardly affected by the 
havoc of war. At first glance, the city seems 
bustling with life and activity. But this, I 
discovered, is a superficial impression. The 
same unemployment, the same economic 
paralysis, the same hunger, fear, want, and 
disease prevail as I found in Naples and other 
places on my way to Rome. 

The hospitals, particularly, lack electric 
power for lighting and fuel for heating. 
There are few, if any, medicinals, antiseptics, 
anesthetics, linens, or blankets to be seen. 
In most cases, patients are admitted only if 
they can bring some basic hospital neces- 
sities. Such a thing as gauze is washed and 
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rewashed and used many times over—a thing 
unheard of in medical annals. 

I saw operations performed without anes- 
thetics, with the patient strapped down and 
operated upon with crudely fashioned instru- 
ments on bare tables. During one particular 
appendectomy, bleeding vessels were held 
with fingers and then tied with ordinary 
thread because of the lack of hemostats and 
surgical catgut. The wide-open eyes, con- 
torted facial features and screams of the un- 
fortunate patient registered the deep pain 
and torture he was undergoing. The im- 
munity to pain and suffering which, as a doc- 
tor, I had acquired in my long experience, was 
neutralized by this awful sight. 

The maternity hospitals are the most 
pitiful of all with babies being delivered in 
the most primitive fashion—improper steri- 
lization, lack of tampons, gauze, rubber sheet- 
ing, simple surgical instruments, etc. Added 
to this is the almost complete lack of milk— 
mother’s milk included, since most mothers 
are too emaciated and undernourished to be 
able to produce any—creating the insoluble 
problem of proper infant feeding. The result 
is, of course, a high infant mortality rate—a 
fifty-fifty chance for the newborn to survive 
beyond its first year. 

As I surveyed these conditions in Rome's 
best hospitals, I asked myself: What can the 
situation be in the less fortunate areas of 
Italy? I shuddered as the thought struck 
my mind and as the fetid icy air of the hos- 
pital seeped into the marrow of my bones. I 
was beginning to dread the continuance of 
my survey. 


NORTHERN ITALY DESCRIBED 


Immediately upon leaving Rome to visit 
the northern areas, the same panorama pf 
destruction I had seen below the city, again 
came into view. Tears came to my eyes as I 
observed the damage to the landmarks of 
architectural beauty in such old cities as 
Viterbo, Siena, Livorno, Firenze, Pisa, Milano, 
Verona, Bologna, and scores of others. The 
hospitals, medical schools, and health cen- 
ters seemed to liave suffered the worst in 
every respect. Some are wholly shattered, 
while others are partially destroyed. But one 
thing that stood out in all of them was the 
lack of window glass which had been blasted 
by bomb concussions and which is irreplace- 
able. Of course, the supply situation in these 
institutions was even worse than those in 
Rome. The Germans in their retreat had 
done a pretty thorough job of stripping them 
of everything that was movable. Those 
scenes I had witnessed in Rome hospitals— 
scenes of painful, primitive operations and 
treatments—were repeated a hundredfold 
and the screams and tortures of the patients 
are indescribable and unforgettable. 

It was the same story everywhere I went. 
I got as far as Venice and decided to return 
to Rome for a few days’ rest an’ meditation 
before starting on my mission below Naples 
to the tip of Sicily. Besides, I had planned 
to talk with some high government and 
health officials. 


OFFICIALS HELPLESS, TOO 


Italy’s leaders are fully aware that their 
country’s plight is pregnant with disaster 
for the social, physical, and economic pat- 
tern. Lieutenant General of the Realm, 
Crown Prince Umberto, with whom I had a 
long discussion, was emphatic in stating that 
only a physically virile people could build a 
healthy economy. “If their energies are 
sapped by the enervating lack of life’s es- 
sentials,” he said, “then Italy’s political and 
social future will be a sick one.” 

His Holiness Pope Pius XII, who paid me 
the high honor of receiving me in private 
audience, also showed his deep concern for 
the tragic predicament of his Italian flock. 
He and the Vatican are doing all within their 
power to alleviate Italy’s suffering. “My 


blessings to the people of America for their 
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generosity toward the destitute Italian peo- 
ple,” he said as we parted company. 

I spoke with Dr. Zanotti Bianchi, head of 
the Italian Red Cross, and with Prof. Gino 
Bergami, Italian high commissioaer of health. 
They revealed some figures which, in view 
of what I had seen, should have come as no 
surprise, yet shocked me no end, Three and 
a half million people, for instance, are af- 
fected by malaria all over Italy; the increase 
in tuberculosis incidence is 300 percent; the 
death rate has increased by leaps and 
bounds—with one out of every six people 
slated to die during the winter unless medi- 
cal help comes in large measure. This is a 
dark picture, indeed. 


SOUTH ITALY SURVEYED 


I was ready for the last lap of my survey 
as I boarded a plane to return to Naples and 
from there proceed south to visit hospitals in 
the various provinces and in Sicily. Upon 
leaving Naples I stopped at Avellino, Salerno, 
Potenza, and Bari, and just as I was about 
to proceed to Taranto I was told by health 
authorities that an epidemic of the bubonic 
plague had broken out in that province, 
Most of the area to the south had been 
cut off, so I decided to fly directly to Sicily. 

Palermo was my first stop. But I touched 
practically every province and major city in 
that island. I had been under the impres- 
sion that since Sicily was the first area lib- 
erated on the European Continent some prog- 
ress had been made in rehabilitation. This 
impression was shattered as I traveled about 
the island. Transportation and communica- 
tion facilities between towns a few miles 
apart are practically impossible, or, at the 
very best, difficult. Each little village has 
to be, in all respects, self-supporting—and 
you can imagine what that means. 

The Palermo Tuberculosis Sanitarium is 
typical of hospitals all over Sicily. Here, doc- 
tors have to work without X-ray equipment 
so important in diagnosing and studying the 
progress of the disease. There wasn’t even 
a single sulfa tablet, or worse still, no medi- 
cines of any kind. Not one pane of window 
glass remained in the entire institution—a 
dangerous situation with the winter setting 
in. When I spoke to medical men about pen- 
icillin or sulfa drugs, it was like talking 
about diamonds. In fact, one doctor in 
Cefalu Hospital on the road past Termini, 
told me he preferred a few vials of the drugs 
to a barrel of the precious stones. This was 
the general attitude of doctors in the hospi- 
tals of every province throughout Sicily. 


ITSLIANS LOOK TO AMERICA 


It is difficult in this report to give an accu- 
rate description of the actual conditions. 
One has to see for himself to believe them. 
All I can say in summing up is that the 
Italian people are facing, with typical cour- 
age, the gravest crisis in their history. They 
are in desperate need. And they look to the 
people of America for help. If you had seen, 
as I did, the sick, broken, hungry bodies of 
the Italian people, I feel sure that you would 
want to do something to help them. If you 
could have sensed the mental angvish and 
noticed the fear-consumed bodies of Italy’s 
mothers listening to the hungry or sick cry 
of their children, you would open your hearts 
without hesitation. If you could have heard 
the penetrating screams and groans that 
rend the hospital air every day, you would 
give without stint to ease the terrible pain 
of the suffering. 

The time for words is past. Action is need- 
ed now to supply the elementary needs of 
Italy. Nineteen hundred and forty-six will be 
a decisive year for AMRI, its friends and as- 
sociates. We must multiply our efforts in 
unison and go forward to make it a banner 
year in this humanitarian cause to which we 
are devoted. 


Dr. Muzzicato also wrote a letter to the 
editor of the New York Times, published 


in that newspaper under date of January 
1, 1946, which letter is as follows: 


Anne O’Hare McCormick in her December 
26 cotumn brings up a very interesting fact 
regarding Italy’s prewar and present status 
which points up the complete failure of the 
Allies to live up to their promises. Mrs. 
McCormick writes: “During the Fascist re- 
gime Mussolini tried to revive the greatness 
of the Roman Empire. And for a gaudy 
interval he succeeded in keeping the spot- 
light on himself and making Italy a key 
factor in world politics. Because of defeat 
and its virtual loss of independence, Italy 
as a nation (today) swings no weight in the 
international scale.” 

This is an obviously true but sad com- 
mentary on the Allied policy toward Italy, 
since it becomes apparent that the Allies 
tolerated a totalitarian Italy in the interna- 
tional scene and now bar from the same 
scene a government suffering the labor pains 
of a democratic birth. The Italian people 
were promised a bright and glorious future 
by the Allies if they would throw off the 
yoke of fascism and German domination, and 
they had faith in the Allied word. Today 
they are enduring the pangs of untold mis- 
ery, yet the Allies show a callous indifference 
toward the problems of Italy and pursue a 
dangerous game when they allow a nation 
whose spirit had always been on the side 
of the democracies to lose faith. 

I have just returned from Italy, where for 
2 months I surveyed conditions in that des- 
titute nation for both American Medical 
Relief for Italy (AMRI) and for the Allied 
Commission to which I was attached as a 
member of the Public Health Subcommis- 
sion. I was privileged to talk with people 
from every walk of life from one end of Italy 
to the other, and all of them spoke of the 
complete let-down by the Allies with bitter 
resentment. 

In a conference with Crown Prince Um- 
berto, lieutenant general of the realm, the 
regent impressed me with the fact that 
mainly through material help can a strong 
democratic government emerge and bring 
forth a new Italy which will be respected in 
the civilized community of nations. And 
this point was well illustrated as I traveled 
up and down the country and noticed the 
apathy toward local provincial and national 
government, since the main preoccupation 
is to earn or obtain a crust of bread and keep 
hunger and sickness at a distance. By their 
failure to send the material aid promised to 
the Italian people, the Allies are weakening, 
albeit wittingly, the chances of democracy’s 
rise in Italy. 

I must say that I was very forcibly struck 
by that show of innate pride so characteristic 
of Italians despite their tragic situation. 
Everywhere I went I was told that nothing 
was wanted from anybody except the chance 
to earn their livelihood and so put their 
country back on the road to complete re- 
habilitation. That opportunity must not be 
stymied but rather encouraged and aided by 
the willingness of the Allies to assure the 
economic function of the country. 

Finally, I wish to say that when I was re- 
ceived in private audience by His Holiness 
Pope Pius XII, I was carried away by the 
conviction that moral and spritual values in 
Italy have not faltered, due to the efforts of 
the Vatican to reassure the people and 
assuage their sufferings. Had these values 
suffered or been shaken as much as the social 
and economic structure, Italy might have 
sunk into the mire of chaos and disintegra- 
tion and might have also lost its nationhood 
irretrievably. 

CHARLES MuzzicatTo, M. D., 
National Chairman, American 
Medical Relief for Italy (AMRI), 
160 E. 89th St., New York 28, N. Y. 
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Briton Takes Gloomy View of Future 
Under Labor Party 


“XTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARTEL J. JONKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1946 


Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
from the Flint (Mich.) Journal of Feb- 
ruary 13, 1946: 


BRITON TAKES GLOOMY VIEW OF FUTURE UNDER 
LABOR PARTY 


(By John Flint) 


A boyhood chum of the Reverend John H. 
Balfour, Imlay City, recently wrote from 
Edinburgh, Scotland, concerning what he 
described as “deplorable conditions in the 
British Empire.” John Flint, wondering if 
it could happen here, would like to quote 
a bit of what this Scotch banker and author 
had to say. 

“I wish I could come to America, for at 
present this country is not worth living in. 
We are in a dreadful mess. Many have not 
had a happy day since Labor went into power. 

“Already the Labor Government is more 
than halfway through the legislation to 
nationalize the Bank of England, and the 
financial structure of the country is threat- 
ened. Bills to nationalize the coal mines 
are to be presented, then iron and steel in- 
dustry, railways, transport of all kinds, port 
authorities, civil aviation, communications, 
all to come under Government control. 

“No wonder there is a hesitancy about a 
United States loan to Britain to put her 
back on her feet. It will all depend upon 
how the loan is to be used. It can be of 
great service, but if it is used for this de- 
testable socialism in furthering the ends of 
Attlee, Bevin, Cripps & Co., in destroy- 
ing British industry, then the loan might 
just as well stay in the United States. 

“If you want to start a business, you must 
obtain a license, and if, after dealing with 
a dozen Government departments, you even- 
tually get a license, you may be unable to 
get any stock because all materials are being 
exported, and you can’t get wood, raw mate- 
rials, or goods of any kind. 

“The demand for houses in Ireland by Brit- 
ish folks, sick of austerity living and social- 
ism, is heavy, and I don’t blame them, for 
this country won’t be worth living in. 

“As to living conditions, we are much worse 
off now than we were during the war. We 
cannot get more than 2 pints of milk a week. 
People are freezing in their houses because 
there is no coal. The coal is there, but the 
miners get such high wages they prefer to 
work only a few days a week. If they worked 
all week, they would have to pay the differ- 
ence in income tax. 

“This coal business is, I am afraid, the re- 
sult of Russian Communist propaganda and 
the hope that one day Britain’s coal business 
will be ruined. Whatever happens, Britain 
and the United States must stick together, 
for Russia is the world’s No. 1 enemy. Look 
how she is behaving in Persia, the Baltic, and 
Bulgaria. Once she has recovered, she will 
be in a position to defy the world. 

“Winston Churchill is the most farseeing 
politician of our day, a believer in free enter- 
prise, and represents the enlightened British 
man’s point of view. What a wonderful 
difference it would have made if Churchill 
could have had a hand in all this peace- 
making business. 

“Attlee is only milk and water. 





You have 


that Morrison over in Canada and many of 
the things he has been saying, as reported 
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here, are quite untrue and must be taken 
with a grain of salt. For instance he said, 
‘It is not the policy of his Government to 
socialize or nationalize free enterprise, but 
only to contro] it if in the opinion of his 
Government it was not doing its job prop- 
erly.. Who is to be judge of that? A few 
whippersnappers of civil servants in some top 
room of a government building. 

“We are told we must accustom ourselves 
to austerity, that is doing without things and 
manufacture to export, but not for home 
consumption. We have had no new clothes, 
furniture, kitchenware, sheets, blankets, and 
so forth, for all being manufactured must be 
exported to get raw materials. 

“One of the black clouds overshadowing 
this country at the present time is fear. 
Fear of what the Socialists will do next. They 
have their daggers drawn at anyone who has 
capital. Capitalist is anathema to the So- 
cialist. That is why they are endeavoring 
by income and super tax to tax them out of 
existence. 

“Anyone who makes a profit is, according 
to the Socialist’s dictum, a rogue. That’s 
why they thought they should get the 
American loan free of interest. They say all 
profits should be ploughed back into the bus- 
iness to improve and repair machinery, and 
all left over should be paid to the worker. 

“They disapprove of companies increasing 
their rate of dividend, paying bonus shares, 
or giving the shareholders the benefit of in- 
creased business. 

“They have played traitor to the service- 
men. The jack-in-the-box Morrison with his 
vitriolic tongue is most unbeloved' here. 
Bevin, the foreign secretary, knows more 
about trade unions than foreign policy. The 
other Bevan is responsible for the houses and 
health and has yet to come into contact with 
the doctors whom he thinks he will band to- 
gether as civil servants. Then he wants to 
nationalize the hospitals. Truly, this coun- 
try has gone insane. ; 

“I suppose if I were an American I would be 
a Republican and not a Democrat, is that 
50?” 





Seniority in Congress 
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HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1946 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the News-Democrat, Festus, Mo., 
for February 7, 1946: 


SENIORITY IN CONGRESS 


One of the local boys has written an article 
relative to seniority in one of the local indus- 
tries, which is carried in this issue, and in 
connection with which we have little infor- 
mation, but the purpose of this editorial is to 
bring to the attention of the more than 20,000 
readers of the News-Democrat the archaic 
seniority rules that have grown up in Con- 
gress, which stand between democracy and 
the people of this country like a stone wall, 
and the perpetration of which should not 
be allowed. 

For a long time we have been given to un- 
derstand that a freshman Congressman or 
United States Senator is required to sit on 
the back seat, so to speak, accept places on 
unimportant committees for a certain num- 
ber of terms before they are even expected to 
raise their voices on matters of leg’slation, 
despite the fact they are sent there by their 
constituents to represent them. Now and 
then a bold newcomer jumps over the traces 
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and says what he thinks, for which he is se- 
verely punished and relegated further down 
the line. 

The GI's are doing a lot of squawking about 
what they call the undemocratic Military 
and Naval Establishments we continue to 
maintain, and are demanding that something 
be done about it, and doubtless the majority 
of their complaints are justified. Right along 
that line, it’s about time the American peo- 
ple demand that the age-o'¢ seniority rules 
in Congress be thrown out the window. 

At the present time the State of Missouri 
has two freshmen in the United States Sen- 
ate, and be not deceived, they occupy unim- 
portant places there, and are compelled to 
bend to seniority rules. However, tkcy do 
have the privilege of voting, .ven though they 
can't speak. This particular congressional 
district has a new man up there. and like- 
wise he, or anyone else who might be there, 
is a back seater, hog-tied by the long-haired 
rules. This, despite the fact he was sent to 
Congress by a majority of the voters of this 
district to represent them. 

In our opinion, the people of Jefferson 
County want to be represented, and seniority 
be damned. A newcomer on the town board 
is not required to keep his mouth shut when 
he thinks he should have it open, neither 
should a Senator nor Representative be re- 
quired to do so. We believe in democracy 
from top to bottom, and now’s a mighty good 
time to begin getting the top in ora r the 
bottom usually takes care of itself. 





School-Lunch_ Program 
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HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1946 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter: 


La CrossE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
La Crosse, Wis., February 15, 1946. 
Hon. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. STEVENSON: I have been advised 
that congressional action is pending on bills 
to continue Federal aid for school lunches. 
As you know the school children of La Crosse 
have received very real benefits from this 
school-lunch program. At the present time 
over 3,000 children are making use of it 
here in the city. I know that the parents 
of these children are very much in favor of 
it and would appreciate your support of any 
measure which would assure its continuance. 

With sincere personal regards. 

Very truly yours, 
R. W. BarDwWELL, 
Superintendent of Schools. 





Our Stake in Indonesia 
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OF 
HON. HUGH DE LACY 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1946 
Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, under 


the privilege granted me, I desire to in- 
clude with these remarks an article on 





Indonesian-Filipino-American relations 
by Trinidad A. Rojo, for many years a 
resident of my congressional district, an 
outstanding student at the Jniversity of 
Washington and a leader of the Cannery 
Workers Union, and now a student at 
Stanford University in California. I be- 
lieve Mr. Rojo’s studious article will be 
of great benefit to Members of Congress 
in facing the issues created in Indonesia. 
The article follows: 


INDONESIAN -FILIPINO-AMERICAN 
AND RACE PROBLEMS 


(By Trinidad A. Rojo) 


The Philippines and the United States, 
and in fact, the whole world are vitally af- 
fected by what is happening and what is 
going to happen in the East Indies and 
southeast Asia. 

In reading the news about the revolt in 
Indonesia it is necessary for us to keep in 
mind that the Indonesians do not have press 
agents in the United States and other parts 
of the world. On the other hand, the Dutch 
and the British are not only spending mil- 
lions for propaganda in America and other 
countries, but also control the sources and 
channels of news transmission from their 
possessions to the outside world. News from 
Java and Malaya must pass through their 
censorship. 


RELATIONS 


ECONOMIC STAKES 


The East Indies is too vital to the Dutch 
for us to expect them to be impartial and 
objective about the uprising which is directed 
toward the overthrow of their empire. Ac- 
cording to prewar statistics, the Netherlands 
Indies produced 5 percent of the world’s 
sugar, 6 percent of its coffee, 18 percent of its 
tea. 18 percent of its tin, 22 percent of its 
agave and sisal fiber, 28 percent of its coco- 
nuts, 37 percent of its rubber, 75 percent of 
its kapok, 80 percent of its pepper, and 90 
percent of its quinine. 

Less than one half of 1 per cent of the 
people were white and overwhelmingly Dutch. 
However, they controlled the business econ- 
omy and government of the country, while 
the Indonesians, who compose 97 percent of 
the population, had the least economic and 
political power. 

From the point of view of the rebels this 
is like the tail wagging the dog instead of the 
dog wagging its tail. 

It is a modern version of feudalism, of 
which the natives are the serfs. The colony 
is exploited for the benefit of the mother 
country and its people rather than for the 
colony. 

On the other side of the ledger the Dutch 
point out with pride that they have accom- 
plished a great deal in the industrial and 
cultural progress of the East Indies and that 
the Indonesians enjoy better health and 
have increased greatly. 

But after three centuries of Dutch mas- 
tery the illiteracy of the islands before the 
war was still 90 percent. Of the annual bud- 
get only 50 percent was devoted to education, 
while 25 percent of the national income was 
spent in the Philippines. 

RACIAL ATTITUDE 

These are solid facts. There are other 
things in the Dutch-Indonesian relationships 
that are not solid at all—but are like sand- 
paper rubbed against native sensibilities. 

In his book, I Saw the Fall of the Philip- 
pines, Gen. Cartos Romuto relates an inci- 
dent which is striking to us, but which is 
quite typical of the Dutch attitude toward 
the natives. 

He met a high-class Javanese woman, who 
had been educated in one of the best uni- 
versities of Europe. He invited her to dine 
with him at the Hotel des Indies. She re- 
fused on the ground that Indonesians were 
not welcome there, but the general prevailed 
upon her, hoping the hotel might make an 
exception. When they were seated and 





ready to dine in the restaurant of the hotel, 
true to form the manager told the lady to 
leave. 

General Romuto attended secret meetings 
of the Indonesians, who used in their rallies 
the pictures of Dr. Jose Rizal, the Pilipino 
hero, the greatest man the Malayan race 
has ever produced, and that of the late Pres- 
ident Quezon. 

The reaction of the subject peoples of 
Asia was summarized by such remarks made 
to the general: “You Filipinos are lucky. 
You have your militant President Quezon 
and America. 

“To us no change could be worse. Any- 
body but the Dutch and the British would be 
better.” 

Because of the underground rumblings he 
heard, the general predicted that if war 
came, the peoples of southeast Asia and the 
Dutch East Indies would put up only a 
token of resistance and would welcome the 
Japanese. The Dutch, the French and 
British colonial officials ridiculed him as a 
charlatan journalist, who stayed a few days 
in one place and then thought he knew 
much more than the old-timers did. 

It was not long before the colonial officials 
had to flee hurriedly to save their skins. 
For the accuracy of his newspaper reports on 
the attitude of the Asiatics toward their 
rulers, General Romvuto won the Pulitzer 
prize. 

BRITISH NIGHTMARE 


We cannot rely much on the British for 
unbiased, accurate information on Indonesia. 
It is true that the East Indies do not belorg 
to England, but the British view with alarm 
any independence movement in any part of 
southeast Asia, as if it were a wild forest fire 
which might spread to Malaya, Hongkong, 
and India, and ‘ndanger here investments 
and trade routes scattered all around. 


In 1934 Winston Churchill, in an article“ 


published in Collier’s, opposed vigorously the 
granting of independence to the Philippines, 
for it would be a bombshell thrown to the 
white man’s burden in Asia. He believed the 
Americans were committing a big blunder. 
But the United States, which was regarded as 
the bungling amateur amcng colonial pow- 
ers, turned out to have the right policy. 

Borneo and New Guiana are partly Dutch 
and partly British. Malaya, which is peo- 
pled with Malays, like the Javanese, and 
which produces one-half of the world’s rub- 
ber and much of its tin and spices, is only 
across a very narrow strait from Sumatra, one 
of the principal islands of the East Indies. 

The granting of independence or a com- 
monwealth status to Indonesia or French 
Indo-China would make England by contrast 
an unredeemed villain in India. 


UNITED STATES PHILIPPINE PROGRAM 


Because of the independence program in 
the Philippines, the Filipinos, who fought 
stubbornly against the Americans at the turn 
of the century, fought with them before, 
during, and after the fall of Bataan, as sol- 
diers, guerrillas, defense workers, etc., in the 
hills, in the fields, in the towns—wherever 
they had a chance. Because of the policy of 
the United States in the Philippines, she, 
more than ever before, captured the admira- 
tion and confidence of the peoples of the 
Dutch East Indies, Malaya, Burma, Indo- 
China, India, Korea, and China. Thus, Amer- 
ica won the psychological war in Asia, She 
had more to give to the peoples there than 
the Japanese did. Like Russia, America does 
not need colonies. She is so rich that she 
can afford to give away a treasure chest like 
the Philippines, which, if the Japanese won, 
would have been a cornerstone of their co- 
prosperity sphere. This cannot be said of 
the other colonial powers who want to per- 
petuate their domination of subject states. 

Without the American program in the 
Philippines, the white man would have been 
practically wasned out, insofar as the atti- 
tude of the Asiatics is concerned. 
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PRINCIPLE AND INTEREST 


The suggestion that the United States 
should line up with her allies to suppress the 
Indonesians, so that the Americans will al-« 
ways have white allies in the Orient, is a 
postwar version of the racism advocated by 
Hitler, who modified it to suit his policy with 
the Japanese. 

Needless to state, the suggestion is con- 
trary to American commitments in Asia, ex- 
plicit anc implied. It is not in harmony 
with the general principle upon which her 
policy in China is predicated—open door and 
national autonomy and integrity. 

It is contrary to American tradition. The 
Indonesians are fighting fundamentally for 
the same principle for which the Thirteen 
Original Colonies of this country fought 
against Great Britain. It is not in harmony 
with the preamble of the American Consti- 
tution, the spirit of the Atlantic Charter, and 
the United Nations Covenant drafted in San 
Francisco. 

It would ever. be poor business on the part 
of America. Before the war the British and 
the Dutch monopolized the control of rubber 
in the world. America was the principal cus- 
tomer of rubber and the other products of 
the Netherlands Indies and Malaya. Those 
possessions were isolated from Japan who was 
virtually defeated when the Americans and 
Filipinos liquidated the Japanese forces in 
the Philippines. Surely we did not fight to 
perpetuate British a.d Dutch monopolies 
and imperialistic abuses. 

Should the Indonesians have more tc say 
in their government, it ‘s reasonable to as- 
sume that they will see to it that America 
will get a square deal, and not be a victim of 
monopolistic control. 


BACKGROUND AND POSSIBILITIES 


A pertinent question is: Can the Indo- 
nesians govern themselves? Of course they 
can, if given a chance. 

It is not well known in the West, but it is 
an incontrovertible historical fact that from 
A. D. 200 to 1292 a great Mayalan empire arose 
in Sumatra. This included South East Asia 
mainland. The magnificent ruins of the big 
temples, built over Indonesia during this pe- 
riod, which still strike tourists with wonder, 
attest to the high degree of culture attained 
by the Javanese empire. From 1292 to 1478 
this great empire, which drew its ideologies 
from India, was superseded by another vast 
Malayan empire in Java, which controlled the 
Philippines for 150 years through Brunei, 
Borneo. 

Under these empires the Philippines be- 
came an important trade emporium carrying 
on a flourishing trade with the Chinese, Jap- 
anese, Hindu, and Indonesian peoples. Peo- 
ple who thought that the islands had been 
in the infancy of savagery when Magellan 
landed there will be surprised to know that 
long before Europeans came in contact with 
the Filipinos, the Javanese had worked 
Philippine gold mines, some of which were 
later rediscovered by Americans. 

The East Indies rank fourth as the richest 
region of the world. It has twice the people 
of Bulgaria, Holland, Nicaragua, Ireland, Bel- 
gium, Bolivia, Cuba, and Finland. Its pop- 
ulation is only about 10,000,000 less than the 
entire population of the South American 
countries. It is clear to the unbiased ob- 
server that the Indonesians have the ample 
resources, adequate population, historic tra- 
dition, large territory, and strategic location 
needed to build a strong and progressive 
state. 

If given a chance, in due time, with or 
without the help of the Filipinos, their cou- 
sins in the north, the Indonesians will have 
sufficient strength and number to checkmate 
a resurgent Japan, which has already reached 
its optimum population, while the Indone- 
sians have still vacant and fertile lands in 
Sumatra, New Guinea, Celebes, and Borneo, 
able to support three times their present 
number, 
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The Indonesians are pro-Filipino and pro- 
American. They are appealing to America 
for moral support. If the United States 
serves aS a mediator for the formation of a 
sort of Indonesian commonwealth, a long 
and bloody war, which might spread to India, 
will be averted. America will be in a key 
position to inspire and influence the estab- 
lishment of a democracy that will comple- 
ment the Philippine Republic. The Indo- 
nesians will, in their hearts, build for Amer- 
ica, a lasting monument of admiration and 
gratitude. 

But if the Americans help the Dutch and 
the British strike down the national aspira- 
tions of the Indonesians, the Hindus and 
other Asiatics, the latter will be hostile to all 
whites, and the seeds of the next world war 
will start to germinate. 

A Filipino-Indonesian-American triangle 
would be a handy and powerful lever for 
durable security in the Pacific. In the event 
that her friends on the mainland of Asia fail 
her, America still has the mighty triangular 
leverage to mobilize for peace. 

Now let us disregard for a moment the 
interest of the Americans, Filipinos, and 
Indonesians. Let us consider the matter 
objectively, not as members of this or that 
race, but as citizens of this planet. 

We do not have an inclusive democracy 
and freedom if a very large section of man- 
kind are politically and economically in 
bondage. The sparkling friction emanating 
from that bondage is a constant source of 
danger which might possibly set off the fuse 
of world dynamite. 





“Follow Through” Makes Projects Grow 
in Brooklyn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 19, 1946 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article which 
recently appeared in Editor and Pub- 
lisher and which is a well-deserved trib- 
ute to Frank D. Schroth, publisher of the 
Brooklyn Eagle, who has contributed 
much to the civic improvement of Brook- 
lyn: 

“FOLLOW THROUGH” MAKES PROJECTS GROW IN 
BrooKLYN—SCHROTH’S PROMOTIONS DON’T 
END WITH AN EDITORIAL ADMONITION 

(By Jerry Walker) 

In Brooklyn, they follow through. 

They just don’t plant the seeds and let the 
trees grow. They make the trees bear fruit. 

Too often, says Publisher Frank D. Schroth, 
of the Brooklyn Eagle, a newspaper promotes 
a civic improvement but does nothing about 
it after the last story of a series or the last 
“this should be done” editorial is printed. 

“In the Brooklyn Eagle’s promotion cam- 
paign,” said Mr. Schroth, “we follow 
through.” 


MEMORIAL FUND STARTED 


As a result, Brooklyn has under way at this 
moment a public subscription drive for $1:,- 
500,000 to erect a World War II memorial 
building which was suggested in a Brooklyn 
Eagle competition among New York City’s 
leading architects. 

Brooklyn also is engaged at the moment in 
a@ practical demonstration of the effective- 
ness of programs suggested by civic leaders 
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for the correction and eradication of Juve- 
nile delinquency. The Brooklyn Eagle was 
the forum for those programs. 

Not waiting for official agencies to get 
around to compiling history, the Brooklyn 
Eagle’s live-wire publisher, who took over ‘a 
sick newspaper 7 years ago, has put into 
the hands of readers a 64-page booklet telling 
Brooklyn’s role in World War II as “America’s 
Largest Staging Area.” 

It matters not whether Washington im- 
poses a tongue-twisting designation nor 
whether the big papers in Manhattan insist 
it’s the “New York Navy Yard,” it’s the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard to the Eagle—because 
Brooklynites have always called it that. And 
the Eagle, a centenarian in a borough of old 
and proud families, is a Brooklyn newspaper. 


BIBLE OF BROOKLYN 


When Mr. Schroth moved over to Brooklyn 
from Scranton, Pa., and Trenton, N. J., in 
1938, he told an Editor & Publisher reporter: 
“The Eagle used to be the Bible of Brook- 
lyn and it is our job to have it considered 
again as such.” 

He added: “With careful management and 
a lot of luck, we will revive the Eagle.” 

At times in this revival of the Eagle, Mr. 
Schroth confessed this week that he had 
beer “mischievous.” There was, tor exam- 
ple, the discussion he started in 1942 by 
popping the query: “Should Brooklyn Sepa- 
rate from Greater New York?” 

Instead of letting it become an ordinary 
quarrel in the news columns, the Eagle called 
in Princeton Surveys of Princeton, N. J., to 
conduct a thorough study of Brooklyn’s re- 
lationship to the city of New York. Then 
especially prepared articles based on the ex- 
perts’ summary were published. The final 
story was headed: “Princeton group finds 
secession idea unwise.” 

So Brooklyn isn’t seceding from Greater 
New York, said Mr. Schroth in retrospect, but 
adding: “We could have had a lot more fun 
with the idea if we didn’t have a world war 
to win.” 

TEXTBOOK PROVIDED 


Editor Edwin Wilson, who helps to execute 
many of Mr. Schroth’s “follow-through” pro- 
grams, reminded the publisher that the 
Princeton survey has provided the Nation 
with the first and only “textbook on Brook- 
lyn.” Besides, he said, it has been held up 
in the city council as “the Bible of Brooklyn.” 

Full of facts, figures, and charts, a pam- 
phliet containing reprints of the survey 
stories was published by the Eagle and it was 
sent out to hundreds of irterested persons. 

The Eagle backs up nearly all of its promo- 
tion campaigns with booklets. The War 
Memorial project, for example, is now held 
together in a handsome, stiff-cover volume 
which becomes the official document in the 
drive for public funds. It tells the story 
of a quest for an idea for a living memorial 
by the Eagle, and it sets forth in black and 
white the prize-winning proposals. 


SCHROTH’S DINNER GUESTS 


“Forget the money it cost us,” said Mr. 
Schroth, but it is common knowledge in 
Brooklyn’s civie circles that the Eagle has an 
investment of nearly $25,000 in this one proj- 
ect, which grew out of a careful reading of an 
ordinary news story—a story in which Park 
Commissioner Robert Moses was quoted as 
saying, “It would be a sad thing if the pat- 
tern for memorials established following the 
last war were to be followed after World War 
7 * 

Instead of the many small neglected eye- 
sores in neighborhoods, why not build a 
memorial to all the servicemen of Brooklyn? 
Mr Schroth answered the question and set 
the Eagle to work. First he called together 
half a dozen of the most active civic leaders 
and told them his plans for a contest for 
architects’ plans. 

When the competition closed last April 1, 
Mr. Schroth laid 243 entries before the judges. 


On May 27, the Eagle announced the win- 
ners, first place going to a proposal for a 
group of buildings in Brooklyn’s new Civic 


Center, which, incidentally, is being developed 


after years of pounding by the Eagle. The 
Eagle’s building is just off the Center. 

The prize-winning memorial plan would 
cost $1.500,000, the architect estimated. The 
Eagle didn’t quit with that announcement, 
nor let the whole matter ride as just another 
newspaper stunt. Mr. Schroth invited 150 
of the borough’s leading businessmen and 
officials to be his guests at a dinner. Then 
he told them: “Gentlemen, here’s the me- 
morial we should build. Commissioner 
Moses is wholeheartedly behind the project. 
Let’s raise the money by public subscription.” 

As of this week, without any formal] drive 
as yet, the committee had pledges of $250,000, 
all received by telephone. The Eagle has 
made it Brooklyn’s project, not just the 
Eagle’s. 


SERIES OF 52 ARTICLES 


The juvenile-delinquency program is an- 
other in which Mr. Schroth has applied the 
follow-through technique. It began a few 
years ago when the advertising department, 
scraping for some extra business, sold a 
series of “do good” ads on a cooperative 
sponsorship basis. 

“When we saw that that type of copy 
wasn’t accomplishing what it was intended 
to do,” Mr. Schroth explained, “‘we decided 
to quit it just as soon as the contracts ran 
out. We adopted a more fitting way of 
reaching the people on this question of 
juvenile delinquency. It was in a series of 
Sunday feature pages in which 52 persons, 
from J: Edgar Hoover to Herbert Hoover, who 
had some practical solution for the wayward- 
ness of minors set forth their ideas.” 

Given special type treatment in the best 
editorial manner, with illustrations by Edi- 
torial Cartoonist V. A. Svoboda, the series 
ran on the back page of the first section each 
Sunday. The long list of sponsors was held 
back until the publication of the articles in 
a booklet. ; 

When the series ended, the presentation 
wasn’t laid away with an editorial. Mr. 
Schroth invited the members of the Brooklyn 
Council for Social Planning to a dinner and 
he asked how the program suggested by the 
Chief of the FBI, by the former President as 
head of the Boys’ Clubs of America, by the 
county judge, the school superintendent, the 
educators, and all the others, could be trans- 
lated into action. It would require the serv- 
ices of a trained social worker, he learned. 
So the Eagle’s publisher put up $3,000 for a 
year’s salary. 

For a year now, the Eagle’s juvenile delin- 
quency program has been tested in a selected 
area of Brooklyn. Many of the ideas from 
the series, a juvenile court, parental rela- 
tions, etc., have been given the acid test of 
practicality, to the extent that the council 
has dec ded to spread the program. 

Mr. Schroth is contributing another $1,000 
toward the expenses, and Mr. Wilson is giving 
much of his spare time to serving on the 
council. 

Staging Area—Brooklyn, written chiefly by 
the staff of the Eagle, went out as a section of 
the December 9 issue. The front cover’ was 
a picture of the cruiser Brooklyn sailing be- 
neath Brooklyn Bridge and the back cover 
contained a photomontage of important war 
headlines and a picture of the supercarrier 
Franklin D. Roosevelt moving out to sea. 

No advertising was contained in the book- 
let, 150,000 copies of which have been dis- 
tributed. Its pages, Mr. Schroth believes, 
carry the story of Brooklyn’s part in the war. 

A particularly good job was done in compil- 
ing the record of E and M award winners. 

“We haven’t heard of a single mistake,” 
said Mr. Schroth. 

Some of the chapter headings in the book 
are: “Brooklyn, an Atlantic coast port”; 
“Brooklyn Navy Yara”; “Fort Hamilton”; 





“Floyd Bennett Field”; “Beachhead lana. 
ings”; “A woman will remember”; “Radar, 
rockets, and atomic bombs”; “Volunteer sery- 
ices”; “Patriotism and pageantry”; and “An 
apple for the teacher.” 

Following through, the Eagle has arranged 
a series of Sunday stories on the accomplish- 
ments of certain firms and institutions whose 
story couldn’t be told until now. 





Extension of OPA 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 19, 1946 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, we are soon to be con- 
fronted before this Congress with legis- 
lation which has for its purpose the ex- 
tension of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. It is well that we do considerable 
research before this legislation comes to 
the floor. Because of the price policies 
of the Office of Price Administration, 
there is constantly occurring a greater 
shortage of many materials. 

We were told during the war that 
nylon yarn was being used for various 
purposes in the war—cables, and so 
forth. Now the war is over and nylon 
is still not available for women’s hose. 
And the situation is even more strange 
than that because without nylon or silk 
during the war, women were able to 
obtain through the good stores of the 
country 5l-gage rayon stockings that 
were very desirable. 

Now the war is over and neither nylon 
nor rayon hosiery in fine qualities are 
available. Our capacity for the produc- 
tion of both of these products is quite 
considerable in this country. Before any 
extension of the Price Control Act is 
passed by this Congress, I should like an 
answer to the reasons for the shortage 
of both rayon and nylon yarns so essen- 
tial for the American women. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
herewith a letter received from Strut- 
wear, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., explain- 
ing the difficulties they have had with the 
Office of Price Administration. I urge 
that the Congress read this letter: 

SrruTwear, INc., 
Minneapolis, Minn., January 25, 1946. 
Hon. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear MR. “tOBERTSON: Under the nylon 
hosiery order of OPA (MPR 602, November 15 
1945) we are required to make application 
for a qualified wholesaler’s registration num- 
ber before we ship nylon hosiery bought from 
other manufacturers (not the nylon hosiery 
we make ourselves). 

We made application on November 27. De- 
cember 12 OPA in Washington asked us for 
additional information. . 

We manufacture women’s full-fashioned 
hosiery and sell to the retail trade. We also 
buy women’s seamless hosiery which we do 
not manufacture, and sell as wholesalers to 
the retail trade. We have done this for 29 
years. There is no complication as the items 
are separate end reach the consuming public 
with all pricing requirements of 602 complied 
with. 





We submitted additional information in 
a three-page letter on December 18. 

On January 4 we telegraphed OPA, no re- 
ply; on January 14 we wired again and have 
received no reply. 

In our application we told OPA we buy ny- 
lon hosiery from Hanes Hosiery Mills, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., and asked OPA to find out 
from Hanes whether or not they consider us 
a qualified wholesaler. 

Hanes, of course, has tried from their end 
to get Washington to act on this matter. 
We just phoned Hanes’ New York office and 
are informed by them that they cannot get 
OPA in Wash’ngton to answer the tele- 
phone. 

Hanes has shipped us nylon hosiery be- 
cause they consider us one of their dis- 
tributors and we have in our possession 
14,000 pairs which we are forbidden to dis- 
tribute to the retail stores until OPA gives 
us a number. Many of our customers have 
no ladies’ hosiery to sell, not even rayons. 

Can you do anything to help us get through 
this red tape so we may conduct our busi- 
ness the same way it has been conducted 
for 29 years? 

Sincerely yours, 
K. N. CoMEr, 
Vice President, 





American Correspondents Answer Attack 
on General Stilwell 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH DE LACY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1946 


Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 14 the New York Herald Tribune 
and the Washington Post, both excel- 
lent American newspapers, carried a col- 
umn by Joseph and Stewart Alsop. It 
is indeed regrettable that two such fine 
journals and two such excellent writers 
and commentators as these gentlemen 
usually are should have lent themselves 
to the attack upon a great American 
officer, Gen. “Vinegar Joe” Stilwell, 
which that column contained. 

The column accused the general of 
“narrowness and inability to grasp is- 
sues” and of being convinced of “the 
cowardice of the Chinese or the impos- 
sibility of dealing with them.” The Al- 
sops also declared that the present agree- 
ment in China would have been impos- 
sible if Stilwell’s dismissal and Wede- 
meyer’s subsequent accomplishment had 
not restored the balance between Na- 
tionalist and Communist governments in 
China which had been completely upset 
by the deterioration under Stilwell. 

I have talked with General Stilwell and 
I know his attitude toward the Chinese. 
It is grossly unfair to say of a man who 
knew the courage <nd the determination 
of the great Chinese soldiers that he ever 
thought them cowardly. Nor did Gen- 
eral Stilwell, whose words of appreciation 
for the valor and understanding of the 
Chinese people I have heard again and 
again, ever conceive that it was impos- 
sible to deal with these great people. 

Unfortunately, the Alsops apparently 
lack accurate information on. General 
Stilwell. He is a general and a states- 
man. Five of the outstanding foreign 
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correspondents who watched his work 
and his generalship and who know the 
reasons for his abrupt dismissal from 
China have spoken in Stilwell’s defense. 
In addition, Richard Watts, Jr., who was 
editor in chief of the Office of War Infor- 
mation in China at the time, made his 
own reply through the columns of the 
New Republic of February 4. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, under the 
privilege granted me, I wish to include 
with these remarks a letter addressed to 
the Herald Tribune by the five corre- 
spondents and a portion of Mr. Watts’ ar- 
ticle from the New Republic. They 
follow: 


The Eprror, THE NEw YorK HERALD TRIBUNE, 
New York City. 

Dear Sr: On January 14 you published a 
column by Joseph and Stewart Alsop which 
argued that the recall of General Stilwell 
from China in November 1944, was an indis- 
pensable prelude to the present happy truce 
in that country. Followers of the Hurley 
affair could be pardoned for thinking that 
Stilwell’s recall and the blank endorsement 
of Chiang Kai-shek were largely responsible 
for the renewal of civil war (there had been 
a truce for years, though a disturbed one, 
when he was there) and that only Hurley’s 
replacement, and a partial return to the 
Roosevelt-Stilwell policy, prevented it from 
assuming catastrophic dimensions. But the 
Alsops, the elder of whom was aide-de-camp 
to General Chennault in his bitter fight 
against the Stilwell military strategy, would 
like to present matters differently, and the 
topsy-turvy reasoning of the column is the 
result. 

We wish to take issue also with the per- 
sonal strictures passed on General Stilwell 
himself. The Alsops accuse him of being 
“a man of prejudice, narrowness, and ina- 
bility to grasp large issues.” But it was Stil- 
well, not Hurley, who understood that China 
could only fight Japan effectively if she was 
united, and who wanted to use American aid 
to help her unite instead of split. Stilwell 
is charged with wanting to help the Commu- 
nists overthrow the Central Government. 
But all he wished to do was to urge the 
Government to remove troops blockading the 
Communists to the anti-Japanese front, and 
to give the Communists at least a little of the 
lend-lease material, mainly small arms, 
which they needed for their operations 
against the enemy. (They never received 
any.) Finally, to contend that General Stil- 
well ever said that the Chinese soldier was 
@ poor fighter, or had contempt for the 
Chinese people, is a malicious untruth. Gen- 
eral Stilwell spent many years in China and 
long periods with the Chinese Army in the 
field. His whole doctrine of building up the 
Chinese front was based on his respect for 
the fighting qualities of the Chinese people. 
He did criticize an incompetent section of 
the Chinese high command which prevented 
these qualities from being put to full use. 
But do officers who allow their men to starve 
merit anything else? 

Serving in a subordinate role to Chiang as 
his chief of staff, General Stilwell was in no 
position to remedy the conditions existing 
among Kuomintang armies which he felt 
were unnecessarily prolonging the war, and 
even jeopardizing the entire China front and 
the then American strategy. This belief grew 
into a strong conviction after the Japanese 
made spectacular successes with small forces 
and light casualties in the spring and sum- 
mer of 1944—which Mr. Alsop charges up 
against General Stilwell’s record despite the 
fact that he could not give orders to even 
one Chinese soldier on the entire China front. 

Therefore General Stilwell took the posi- 
tion that an American must be given top 
command. Rightly or wrongly, he saw no 
other way to throw the full weight of Chinese 
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military strength against the Japanese, to 
wipe out the corruption that had demoralized 
Chiang’s troops during the 4 years, locally 
nicknamed in Chungking “the undeclared 
peace,” and to prevent the hoarding of 
American lend-lease military supplies for 
future use in internal strife. 

Mr. Alsop recounts the known fact that 
Chiang had consented in principle to allow- 
ing Stilwell to take over active command of 
the front. It seems unfortunate that he 
compares American demands for Chinese re- 
forms, presented by General Stilwell with 
General Marshall's backing, with terms 
“which might well have served for a message 
from the German Government to the un- 
happy Schuschnigg.” The United States was 
then making no territorial demands on 
China. It was not trying to compromise 
Chinese independence but offering an Ameri- 
can officer, as Eisenhower was offered to Brit- 
ain, to take full responsibility for a joint 
effort to defend that independence. Briefly, 
as Brooks Atkinson said at the time, Stilwell 
was trying to get the generalissimo to com- 
mit his strength to the anti-Japanese effort. 
The Chinese people welcomed this, even if the 
generalissimo and Mr. Alsop did not. 

What suddenly prevented this agreed trans- 
fer of military command, together with other 
promised reforms which would have broad- 
ened the political base of the Chinese war 
effort? Mr. Alsop would have us believe the 
cause lay in a sudden Stilwell tantrum of the 
variety so recently demonstrated in Washing- 
ton by General Hurley, who, Mr. Alsop tells 
us, was so remarkably tactful in Chungking 
that he was responsible for maneuvering 
Chiang into originally accepting the Ameri- 
can demands. 

But Mr. Alsop lets the cat out of the bag 
when he admits that Chiang never wanted to 
accept these American demands, that he only 
agreed because he was so dependent upon 
American aid. Obviously no amount of 
anger or ineptness altered this basic condi- 
tion. Chiang’s sudden refusal was a direct 
result of his learning from General Hurley 
that continued American aid was no longer 
contingent upon acceptance of our terms. 

We believe that if Stilwell had stayed and 
become Allied supreme commander in China 
American arms would have gone to active 
fronts, where they would have been expended 
against the Japanese. Spent bullets do not 
change the balance of power. We believe also 
that Chiang would have had to reach a politi- 
cal agreement in 1944 instead of 1946. In the 
meantime, America’s name in the East would 
not have been besmirched by intervention in 
Chinese civil strife and the bombarding of 
Chinese villages. American troops would not 
be guarding bridges side by side with undis- 
arme | Japanese, and it would not have been 
necessary to send General Marshall to try 
and clear up the resulting mess 

The Alsop column is widely advertised as 
factual and not grinding any particular ax. 
It is particularly regrettable that it should be 
used to rewrite established history and be- 
smirch a great American soldier who has 
already suifered, as the good name of the 
United States suffered, from his defeat in a 
political fight in which Mr. Joseph Alsop was 
one of the active protagonists on the anti- 
Stilwell side. 

Very truly yours, 
LELAND STOWE. 
ErIc SEVAREID. 
ANNALEE JACOBY. 
GUNTHER STEIN. 
JACK BELDEN. 


The portion of the article from the 
New Republic to which I referred, fol- 
lows: 


It is the feeling of American participation 
on one side in a great internal struggle that 
gives General Marshall's position its gravest 
handicap; and it is this heritage of the Hurley 
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policy which makes a settlement more diffi- 
cult now than it would have been in 1944 
when General Stilwell and Ambassador Clar- 
ence E. Gauss were making notable progress 
toward effecting at least a working agreement, 
Then there was a general feeling of Ameri- 
can goodwill, which now has to be restored 
with such great effort. Therefore, it seems 
all the more unfortunate, and even mischiev- 
ous, when Joseph W. Alsop so flagrantly mis- 
interprets the respective achievements of 
Stilwell and Hurley as he did recently in the 
usual excellent column he and his brother 
Stewart contribute to the New York Herald 
Tribune. 





The Answer Is “No!” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1946 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include an editorial by Uncle Dud- 
ley in the Boston Globe of February 15, 
1946. 


Editorials in the Globe signed “Uncle 
Dudley” are eagerly read by a wide circle 
of readers who admire his common- 
sense approach to vital issues of the day. 
This particular editorial seems to me to 
be a most timely contribution to the 
question of continued military service, 
and I commend its reading to my col- 
leagues in the House of Representatives. 
The editorial follows: 


THE ANSWER Is “NO!” 


The announcement by Secretary of War 
Robert Patterson, before the National Press 
Club, that the Army will “probably” recom- 
mend extension of the draft act beyond its 
May 15 expiration date, despite record- 
breaking success of the campaign for a 
volunteer Army, should put on the alert 
every citizen who cherishes the traditions 
of our country. 

This declaration is presumably the open- 
ing gun of a renewed offensive which, were 
it successful, would present the United 
States with the reality of compulsory peace- 
time military service, though neither the 
Congress nor the American people have 
assented yet to any such policy. The fact 
that the draft continues today, 9 months 
after the defeat of Hitler and nearly half a 
year after the surrender of the Japanese, 
already sets off present procedures in sharp 
contrast with the policy pursued at the end 
of World War I. By the 15th of next May, 
when the so-called selective-service law is 
scheduled to cease functioning, this country 
will have been drafting its teen-aged boys 
into the Army in peacetime for more than a 
whole year after Germany’s downfall and 8 
months after the Japanese capitulation. 
Obviously, proposals to extend the process 
still further raise questions profoundly im- 
portant to the future of a free society. 

Only a few weeks ago the Army’s own 
spokesman charged with responsibility for re- 
building the Army on a basis of peacetime 
volunteers, expressed confidence that recruit- 
ing efforts could produce a regular volunteer 
Army of 1,500,000 men by the end of June. 
With more than 500,000 volunteers taken into 
service in less than 5 months, and more than 
100,000 a month enlisting, his confidence 
does not seem unwarranted. 

Why, then, does the Army—for it is the 
Army which speaks—though the voice is 
that of Secretary Patterson—suppose that 
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the American people will accept, or the 
Congress approve, of continuing a method 
of compulsory draft in peacetime which is 
working havoc with the lives of our youth, 
which is disrupting their education, which 
is crippling this Nation’s prospects in med- 
icine, science, and the professions, which 
is denying immature young men, not old 
enough to register their protest at the polls, 
the right to move into their normal places 
and assume their normal roles in society? 

That is precisely what is taking place, 
though the war is long since ended. Pre- 
medical students are being denied their fu- 
tures; the Nation, which badly needs med- 
ical talent; is being thwarted of its require- 
ments by this ineffably stupid performance. 
Technical undergraduates are being hauled 
away from their essential preparation for 
life—yet, as the late war disclosed only too 
well, wide development of technical profi- 
ciency among the civilian population of this 
country is essential to the future security 
of the Nation. Let us remember that far 
more civilian scientists and technicians went 
with their knowledge and skills into the 
war to establish the immense superiority of 
our arms than from the professional Army. 
Neither Britain nor Russia failed to digest 
the lessons given them in this matter by 
World War I. Germany, which began by 
ignoring facts (as our Army continues to 
do), changed her policy when she found 
that it was destroying her scientific strength. 

This indiscriminate draft cannot by any 
candid assumption be called selective. It 
is preposterous. Dr. Charles Allen Thomas, 
of the Monsanto Chemical Co., states that it 
will take a decade of normal peacetime ar- 
rangements for the American universities 
to fill the gap already widened in our aci- 
ences by its operation. Medical authori- 
ties affirm that it will be 20 years before the 
crippling of our public health and medical 
Services can be overcome. 

By this system the spirit of active crea- 
tive inquiry is being disrupted. Yet that 
spirit is the vital foundation of our national 
life and of our security as well. 

The war has sufficiently impaired the spir- 
itual, moral, and social stability of our Na- 
tion already. The war is over. Let us cease 
to victimize 18-year-old American boys to 
the obsessions of a hangover war mentality. 

UNCLE DUDLEY. 





Republicans and World Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 





HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1946 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following speech of the gen- 
tleman from California, Hon. J. LEroy 
JOHNSON : 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, this 
is my first visit to the State of Maine, and I 
know I am going to enjoy the experience. 

Your delegation in Congress is a most esti- 
mable and constructive group. Senator 
Wuire is the leader of the minority in the 
Senate. He is probably the hardest-working 
Senator in Washington. His responsibilities 
and duties are so burdensome that he finds 
it impossible to get back to Maine as often 
as he would like to. Senator Brewster is a 
dynamic and capable Senator with few if 
any equals in his penetrating grasp of public 
problems. 

Your House Members, Ropert HALE, Mar- 
GARET CHASE SMITH, and FRANK FELLOWS are 





well and favorably known. Each is a dis- 
tinct personality. Mr. HA.e is ably filling the 
Hale tradition of excellent public service, 
Mrs. SmirH is an independent and progres. 
sive Representative. Her courage and bal- 
ance have been manifested many times by 
the votes she has cast upon various measures, 
FRANK FE.LLOws is one of the best-liked Mem- 
bers of the House. He also is a leader in his 
own right. As a speaker and debater he has 
few if any superiors in the House. All in all, 
you are fortunate to have such excellent 
Representatives in the Congress of the United 
States. ; 

The Lincoln Memorial in Washington is 
the one memorial that gives you the great- 
est emotional thrill. It is hard to describe 
what the sculptor has put into the Memo- 
rial that gives one the emotional uplift that 
the sight of the Lincoln Memorial does. The 
statue of Lincoln gives one the feeling of 
stability and nobility. He is the one Ameri- 
can, above all others, who personifies the 
fact, stated in the Bible, that man was made 
in the image of God. His life was one of 
trials, tribulations, and tragedy. He needs 
no monument to perpetuate his name. He 
resides in the hearts of all Americans as no 
other man in our history. 

In his nobl. and simple way, he met the 
issues of his day. He boiled them down 
to the fundamentals. He stated that his 
problem was to save the Union. He pointed 
out that a Republic like ours could not be 
half free and half slave. He saved the Union 
and, as an incident to its salvation, he freed 
the slaves, and thereby made all Americans 
free. 

The specific problems that Lincoln faced 
and struggled with to a solution have their 
counterpart in America today. The solution 
of his specific problems may not be applicable 
today, but the manner in which he sought 
solutions is applicable today. What we say 
about Lincoln can add nothing to his luster 
or his fame. What we do in understanding 
and solving the problems of our day may 
really honor him. If we can apply the pa- 
tience, the toleration, and the courage to the 
solution of the issues of this hour that he 
did to the problems oi his day, then indeed 
we will be worthy disciples of Lincoln. 

In closing his second inaugural address, 
Lincoln said: 

“Let us strive on to finish the work we 
are in, to bind up the Nation’s wounds, to 
care for him who shall have borne the battle 
and for his widow and orphan, to do all 
which may achieve and cherish a just and 
lasting peace among ourselves and with all 
nations.” 

To me the overpowering problem of this 
hour is to see that the peace we attained 
on VE-day and VJ-day is made a just and 
lasting peace among ourselves and with ail 
nations. 

From the primitive nation of Lincoln's 
day we have grown into a mighty nation, the 
most powerful in a physical sense of any in 
the world. We are a mighty industrial ma- 
chine, and our natural resources are almost 
unlimited. On VJ-day we had developed 
the greatest military colossus of all time. 
On the land, on the sea, and in the air we 
were supreme. 

But our moral force and our political lead- 
ership had and still has the possibility of 
being even greater. We stand on the 
threshold of the age that may be the begin- 
ning of universal peace, the just and last- 
ing peace among the nations of the world 
that Lincoln spoke about. 

We stand in a unique position to be the 
leader in developing international peace. 
The Republican Party has by some of its 
policies furnished the background and set 
the stage for such an accomplishment. In 
1898 we acquired the Philippines. We were 
charged with imperialism, but the answer 
given by McKinley was that the Philippines, 
when able to govern themselves, should have 








their freedom. We educated and trained the 
Filipinos during the intervening years for 
self-government. On next July 4 they are 
starting life as an independent nation. This 
policy, in my humble judgment, is one of 
the greatest steps ever taken for world peace. 
Imperialism is, and may continue to be, a 
parrier to world peace. We laid down the 
policy that a group of people who occupy a 
eeographic unit, or who are a racial or eco- 
nomic unit, shall, when able to do so, be 
cranted the right to handle their own affairs. 
Think what such a policy may do to wipe out 
repressive colonial policies which keep in 
subjugation great groups of peoples who 
really should be free and independent. 

In 1922, under Republican leadership, we 
entered into agreements with the leading 
naval powers of the world for a reduction 
of armaments. Many people, looking back- 
ward, have scoffed at and criticized our ac- 
tion. I, for o1e, am proud that our Nation, 
the strongest of all, offered a plan to reduce 
the armaments of the world, so that these 
giant war machines would not Offer a temp- 
tation for the provocation of a war. We also 
bluntly offered to scrap the most tonnage 
and did so. Later the plan was scuttled by 
Japan, but at least we were willing to Ssac- 
rifice much naval tonnage to move in the 
direction of world peace. If we talk about 
reduction of world armaments in the future, 
we can do so with the utmost good faith 
and conviction, based upon past perform- 
ance. 

In 1928 we sponsored the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact. It laid down the principle that all 
other means to bring about international 
accord and to settle international disputes 
should first be resorted to before resorting 
to war. It, in effect, outlawed war as a na- 
tional policy in the settlement of differences 
between the nations. It was an idle gesture, 
but it did lay down a great policy, which, 
if properly implemented, might have main- 


Today we stand in the shadow of the Great 
Scattered in all parts of the world are 
the mortal remains of 300,000 of our boys 
who died in the struggle. They were told 
they were fighting for freedom and they be- 
lieved it. Over a million of their comrades 
will carry the scars of the war till the end 
of their days. We must keep faith with 
them and see to it that the just and lasting 
peace for which they gave their all is made a 
reality. 

Just as the curtain was dropping on the 
great tragedy, known as the Second World 
War, America dropped two small bombs that 
not only revolutionized warfare but inter- 
national statesmanship as well. The atomic 
bomb has changed our whole outlook and 
approach to international security problems. 

fan’s destructive power has far outrun his 

moral progress. The bombs dropped are 
mere pigmies to what can be developed by 
our scientists. At last man, literally, had 
developed the capacity to commit world sui- 
cide and leave this earth a barren and life- 
less planet. By our aviation and radio de- 
velopment the world has been compressed 
into such a small space that atomic air raids 
can be made on any part of the world from 
any place in the world. A small air raid— 
aS Measured by the giant raids made on Ger- 
many in 1945—could in the matter of min- 
utes level every large city in the United States 
and destroy all of its inhabitants. Oceans, 
mountains, and distance on this earth have 
been removed, as far as our security is con- 
cerned. 

What shall we do? Shall we make a “Cus- 
ter’s last stand,” hoping that by having more 
atomic bombs than the rest of the world we 
shall be the last to survive in the atomic war 
that may come? Or shall we inject the 
Christianity we profess into our statesman- 
ship and diplomacy, and save ourselves as 
well as the rest of the world? Christianity 
teaches wonderful principles and if followed 
individually and collectively would result in 
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men and nations living and acting like 
brothers. It certainly must give you pause— 
as it did me on a trip through Europe and 
to Egypt and the Holy Land last summer— 
to realize that in Europe and around the 
Mediterranean is where all the world wars 
have been hatched during the last few cen- 
turies. Right in the cradle and near the 
birthplace of Christianity is where wars are 
generated. Certainly the religion we profess 
has not helped implement our statesman- 
ship, or we would not have had these bloody 
wars. Have we the courage to exercise that 
vision, in tackling the problem of survival 
in the atomic age, that we have used in the 
development of our Nation, socially and in- 
dustrially, into the greatest in all the world? 

The groundwork for a warless world has 
been laid by the creation of the United Na- 
tions Organization. On this foundation we 
can develop world peace. For generations 
men have been dreaming of a world of law. 
That means that world force is subjugated 
to reason and equity. It means that foreign 
policy can no longer be a policy dependent 
exclusively upon the military and industrial 
power of the nation enforcing it. Nor can it 
be based on the principle that the taking 
or holding of territory and subjugating pop- 
ulations is only limited by the capacity of 
the aggressor to take and hold the territory. 

If we do not control the power of destruc- 
tion that we ourselves have developed, the 
human race faces destruction. Nothing mat- 
ters much if what we plan and build can be 
quickly destroyed, unless we create a world 
order that will prevent its total destruction. 
Our hopes, our ideals, our aspirations, and 
our plans will surely go for naught unless we 
control atomic power. If we do not neutral- 
ize atomic power by concerted action of the 
nations of the world, we will live under the 
awful fear that at any time everything we 
have and cherish may be completely oblit- 
erated. 

The alternatives we must choose from now 
are whether we want to live by force or by 
law. We have associated ourselves with our 
allies and others to bring peace by the settle- 
ment of international disputes on the basis 
of justice. The organization has started 
functioning. It provides a world forum for 
all nations. When they speak and advance 
ideas the representatives of the world’s na- 
tions hear them. It provides machinery for 
keeping the peace by putting force behind 
the law. It contains the germ of world peace. 
It is the really effective defense to the atomic 
bomb, It puts into effect the Christian prin- 
ciples of the brotherhood of man and the 
Golden Rule. 

Has our party the vision and the courage to 
grasp this opportunity and contribute some- 
thing lasting to world peace? We pride our- 
selves on giving freedom to the whole world 
and saving the people of the world from their 
own destruction. But the danger of destruc- 
tion is more prevalent now than ever before 
unless we control atomic power. 

Sometimes I think I begin to see a drift 
away from the course of international col- 
laboration that will bring us world peace. 
But if we are to be worthy of the sacrifices 
of our soldiers and sailors and worthy of 
Abraham Lincoln, we cannot fail to realize 
that we are at the crossroads of the world 
and must take the road leading to law and 
peace and not the one leading to interna- 
tional anarchy and perhaps destruction. 

This does not mean that we are going to 
give away our independence or our individ- 
uality. We need not give away our wealth 
to make the United Nations work. In fact, 
a strong America is essential to furnish the 
leadership to make the United Nations a 
success. There will be discouragements, and 
changes in the structure of the Organization 
may be required. You all know the uncer- 
tainties and the lack of confidence in the 
minds of the Constitution makers. Did it 
not take a bloody Civil War to finally estab- 
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lish the unity of our country and to prove 
the inviolability of the Constitution? If the 
moral power is there and the will to make 
the United Nations work, it will work and 
unfold so as to bring justice to the world in 
international disputes. Time alone will un- 
fold the necessary mechanisms to make the 
Organization work, if the parties really wish 
it to succeed. 

For the present, we must have a strong 
military set-up. Unfortunately, the persua- 
sive power of a nation at the conference table 
today is measured by its military might. The 
small nations are pleading and praying that 
we will retain the relative military strength 
we had at the close of the war. They feel 
that we are their shield against oppression 
and domination. Unless we keep strong mili- 
tarily, we will not be able to exert the influ- 
ence for justice to small nations and help- 
less people that a strong America will com- 
mand. 

This, however, does not mean that in the 
future we cannot lead the nations away from 
militarism into an age of peace, providing 
the necessary ground work has been laid, so 
the great nations will abandon the military 
road as the path to peace. Such proposals 
as that of Mr. JOSEPH MARTIN, of Massachu- 
setts, providing for the abandonment by the 
nations of the world of military conscription 
can become a reality if the United Nations 
is properly developed. 

Russia offers a perplexing problem. It 
seems that some are deliberately trying to 
get us into a controversy with Russia. Gen- 
eral Eisenhower has said that we can and we 
should get along with Russia. Our interests 
are not hostile and there are no differences 
that patience and diplomatic skill cannot 
overcome. And that does not mean that we 
must play the part of an appeaser. Russia 
may very likely be so engrossed with the de- 
velopment of her vast frontier and her un- 
limited resources during the next century 
that if she feels territorially secure she may 
be too busy to think of military aggression. 

The Republican Party has usually been bet- 
ter in administration than the Democratic 
Party. You know many a good plan is 
wrecked in its administration. Already Sen- 
ator VANDENBERG has contributed some really 
practical ideas that have found their way into 
the Charter. But behind the words and sen- 
tences are the men who must by administra- 
tion unfold the purposes of the Charter, in 
the day-to-day problems as they arise. If 
we obtain a Republican administration in 
1948 then we will be in a position to furnish 
the leadership that will make the United 
Nations Organization really work. 

An idealist has been described as one with 
his feet on the ground and his eyes on the 
stars. America is the leading actor in the 
great world drama that is now unfolding, 
that may bring world peace. If we keep our 
national feet on the ground and our national 
eye on the star of world peace then indeed 
the dream of the ages for a just and lasting 
peace will be attained. The leadership for 
this accomplishment can be furnished by the 
Republican Party. Have we the capacity and 
the vision to meet this challenge and rid the 
world of the age-old curse of war? I believe 
we have and I hope you do also. 





1946: A Year for Political Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARION T. BENNETT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 19, 1946 


Mr. BENNETT ofMissouri. 


Mr. 


Speaker, having been zranted unani- 
mous consent by the House, I extend in 
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the Recorp the following address which 
I delivered to the Missouri Republican 
Editorial Association, which held its an- 
nual meeting this year on February 8, 
at St. Louis, Mo. In these remarks I 
make reference to some matters of con- 
cern to the general public as well as to 
the newspaper profession: 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Missouri 
Republican Editorial Association, distin- 
guished guests, my fellow citizens all, I am 
vastly honored to be invited to address your 
annual meeting early in what promises to be 
an historic year for Republican journalism 
and election victories. They are intermin- 
gled and inseparable. I know of no greater 
asset the Republican Party has nor any group 
to which it owes greater obligation than its 
editors, who fight for the party in and out 
of season. I know you have been especially 
kind to me in my district. But everywhere 
Republican editors have always exercised a 
vigilant and reliable influence for good in 
the whole party, State, and Nation. 

I fancy that as the son of a man who 
was a Republican editor, I, too, have a little 
ink in my veins, if not on my hands. I 
think that I can appreciate some of your 
trials, tribulations, and rewards, for I have 
heard much of them. For some 5 years 
now it has been my opportunity, in Wash- 
ington, to observe with what cunning and 
cost Government is restricting and supersed- 
ing your efforts through its own agencies of 
“public enlightenment” which subtly regi- 
ment public opinion in cooperation with the 
curious uniformity of intellectual pattern 
represented by the kept columnists and 
flannel-mouth New Deal commentators. I 
said that the Government was superseding 
your efforts. This has been increasingly true 
since 1933. War has accelerated it. Permit 
me to quote at this point a brief paragraph 
which appeared in that famous Democratic 
paper, the Baltimore Sun, January 9, 1946, 
under the byline of Washington correspond- 
ent William Knighton. From this we may 
see the shape of things to come. 

“It was announced today that the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Printing will 
have to look into the Government printing 
situation to find out if the Government, 
through the use of printing equipment pur- 
chased during the war, is to become a coin- 
petitor of the commercial printing industry 
now that the warisover. James R. Brackett, 
general manager of the Printing Industry of 
America, Inc., national trade association, 
charged in a letter to Senator Haypren, Dem- 
ocrat, of Arizona, committee chairman, that 
during the war the Government accumulated 
$300,000,000 worth of printing equipment in 
plants throughout the world, plans for the 
continued use of which ‘constitute a com- 
petitive threat’ to the existing commercial 
printing industry. While the printing in- 
dustry is extremely eager to obtain equip- 
ment, Brackett said, very little of the Gov- 
ernment-held material has as yet been de- 
clared surplus.” 

While journalistic debasement in Washing- 
ton has not yet carried its practices as far as 
those of the late, unlamented Dr. Goebbels, 
the general direction of Government propa- 
ganda has paid that infamous Nazi leader the 
sincerest form of flattery. The practice of 
Government departments issuing their own 
hand-outs, slanted entirely for their benefit, 
and refusing other comment and informa- 
tion, stifles news at its source. This, com- 
bined with the studied efforts of the admin- 
istration to undermine public confidence in 
the press, has had an erosive effect on the 
minds of many people. Many citizens today 
pay scant attention to editorials except in 
the sensational left-wing press which gets the 
scoops from its ideological pals, the bureau- 
crats. Many rural editors, faced with a Gov- 
ernment-enforced and created shortage of 
newsprint and help, have been forced to sur- 
render the field of editorial writing altogether 
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to the vocal opposition. In lieu of editorials 
we are seeing more and more Government 
hand-outs of questionable validity in the 
local press. Even so, had it nct been for the 
Republican press, America long ago would 
have succumbed to the enervating effects of 
the barrage of New Deal thought capsules. 
Republican editors are known in Washington 
as patriotic. They are also known to have a 
soft spot for appeals for free space when 
Uncle Sam dresses the appeal in the flag. It 
is not always possible to see the underwear 
of self-interest beneath the shining and star- 
spangled outer garments. But they are com- 
ing at you in a full-dress, well-financed, and 
planned attack, my friends. They are not 
going to pay you for much space, but they 
are going to furnish you with an ever-increas- 
ing load of free copy in big manila postage- 
free envelopes. You are going to have to buy 
some extra cylindrical floor files to throw it 
in or else increase the size of your papers. 


THE HIGH PRICE OF GOVERNMENT PROPAGANDA 


Did you Lnow that American taxpayers are 
paying an estimated $300,000,000 per year for 
Government propaganda? This sum for pub- 
licity, promotion, propaganda, and informa- 
tion, selling the alleged necessity for preser- 
vation and extension of a multitude of Gov- 
ernment services, may annoy some editors 
who receive it. But enough of it is printed 
to convince the New Dealers it is worth the 
effort and expense to continue to send it in 
ever-increasing volume. 

A republic must live by its intelligence, its 
integrity, and courage. To the people of a 
republic must be given all the facts to enable 
them to form correct opinions. But, it is 
not always facts you get from the self-serving 
testimony of Government public relations ex- 
perts. Their objective is sometimes differ- 
ent. They seek to divert public attention 
from high taxes, official blunders, and debt. 
They seek to train people in obedience to 
Officialdom by converting public opinion to 
the preconceived official viewpoint of the ad- 
ministration on domestic and international 
issues. They seek to glorify officials through 
propaganda for which the people pay. 

There is a table in the lobby of the Na- 
tional Press Club in Washington. To this 
table each day before noon the various 
bureaus of government send bundles of their 
mimeographed releases for the convenience 
of the Washington correspondents. In one 
typical week, an interested reporter relates 
in the July edition of Nation’s Business, that 
he counted on this table, 376 different news 
releases put out by 36 Federal agencies. 
These releases contained a total wordage of 
217,135. This flow of hand-outs would be 
great enough to fill a 16-page newspaper for 
6 days, leaving normal space for headlines, 
illustrations, and advertising. One Washing- 
tonian is reported to have a very nice private 
business of collecting unused releases which 
aggregate one ton per month of scrap paper 
salvaged from this one table. Senate Report 
1554 of the Seventy-seventh Congress, a re- 
port of a committee headed by Senator 
MILLarp TypINGs, Democrat, of Maryland, 
states as follows on page 16: 

“The committee circularized some 30 news- 
papers in the United States in an effort to 
determine the extent to which various types 
of information was being disseminated by the 
departments and agencies. It was discovered 
that a single week’s output of these releases 
sent to a single average newspaper weighed 
16%, pounds net. If this material were re- 
duced to newsprint it would take 875 columns, 
each 22 inches long, of newspaper space to 
reprint a week’s releases. More specifically, 
these releases, if reprinted in the New York 
Times, would require, exclusive of advertising, 
the entire space of that paper for five full 
days.” 

In 1943 I had the privilege of proving to 
Elmer Davis, at that time Director of OWI, 
the unpleasant fact that Uncle Sam was the 
world’s number one publisher and engaged 





in the business of putting out 441 periodicals 
when newsprint restrictions were bein, 
tightened on private publishers. Uncle Sam 
has more periodicals than Carter had pills, 
In addition to periodicals the Government 
puts out thousands of “valuable” little pam- 
phlets on a variety of subjects designed to 
suit a wide range of tastes. Two of these 
recent ones just hot off the press in time to 
aid the sagging reconversion program are, 
The Love Life of the Fleas of North America 
and How To Spend the Weekend Without « 
Car. Lest you think that the expenditures 
I have referred to for Government propa- 
ganda were necessary in part for the war 
effort let me make it clear that I am not talk- 
ing about the expenditures of Government 
for such purposes. A great many things 
were done in the name of the war and mili- 
tary sécrecy which had no relation to it and 
are difficult to separate from the sum total. 
However, some fairly accurate idea of the 
extent of Government nonmilitary propa- 
ganda can be obtained from reference to the 
cost tu the taxpayers of postage-free mail 
sent out by the executive department of the 
Federal Government, headed by the Presi- 
dent. Exclusive of mail for the Army, Navy, 
and Post Office, the figures indicate that for 
1945 this executive department mail con- 
sisted of 1,841,856,000 pieces distributed at a 
postage loss of $27,628,000 to the United 
States Treasury. 

Government publicity bureaus are also use- 
ful in producing magazine articles and books 
for their bosses. The official receives a high 
price for his writing and the citizens pay 
for public information which the Govern- 
ment Printing Office would otherwise dis- 
tribute in a pamphlet at cost of production. 
A nice racket. 

In addition to all of the foregoing, the 
Federal press agents offer photographs, radio 
scripts, mats, and movie scenarios. They 
prepare billboards and poster advertising. 
Why doesn’t Congress do something about all 
this? It feebly tried in 1913. 


BIRDS OF A FEATHER 


In 1913 Congress outlawed the title “pub- 
licity expert.” It was replaced on the office 
doors of Government by a wide assortment 
of high-sounding substitutes. “Director of 
Public Relations” is the favorite. A Govern- 
ment press agent may also be a “research 
coordinator,” “public counselor,” “liaison 
officer,” “executive assistant,” or “deputy 
administrator,” “information specialist,” “in- 
formation director,” or “analyst of publica- 
tions.” Congress discovered one assistant 
attorney general was an ex-newspaperman 
press agent. It passed a law that henceforth 
Government attorneys must be lawyers. But 
whatever you wish to call them, there are 
approximately 150,000 of these publicity 
hounds engaged in the business of selling 
the taxpayers, at expense of said taxpayers, 
upon the wonders of the present administra- 
tion and its way of conducting the business 
of Government. They are also cultivating 
the people’s taste for more and bigger public 
expenditures, requiring more and bigger bu- 
reaucracy, more and firmer regimentation, 
and more Government propaganda and press 
agents. It’s a vicious circle. 

Washington newspapers report, and a per- 
sonal check by me has confirmed, the fact 
that three high-pressure top-flight Govern- 
ment press agents are now busily engaged 
in the novel task of making their boss, 
Henry Wallace, the well-known butterfly 
chaser and fair-haired boy of the CIO-PAC, 
look good to conservative businessmen as 
Secretary of Commerce. 

Typical of the way your money is being 
used to glorify and glamorize the bureaucrats 
is a five-page mimeographed news release 
under date of December 21, 1945, from the 
Department of Agriculture and relating en- 
tirely to the Secretary himself. Let me quote 
from page 5 of this blurb: 








“The Secretary is tall, well proportioned, 
and of distinctly pleasant appearance. He 
somehow bears @ resemblance to Franklin 
D. Roosevelt as we remember seeing the late 
President years ago when he was Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy. The Secretary also 
has a wholly admirable platform presence, 
He is a fluent speaker who talks quietly, 
clearly, distinctly, without any regional 
twang, and in a well-modulated, fairly deep 
voice which carries well. His most charac- 
teristic gesture seems to be a partly abortive 
raising of his left hand. His most natural 
change of expression is to break into a warm 
cenuine smile which conveys friendliness and 
sincerity. His manner is easy and informal. 
He frequently displays a lively sense of 
humor, yet gives one an impression also of 
firmness of purpose and superior intellectual 
grasp. What he says comes right from the 
shoulder. Above all, he impresses you as fair 
and square, honest and dependable. He is 
simple, direct, wholly unambiguous, and not 
given to evasion in the slightest degree. He 
evinces deep study and full mental grasp of 
the many problems which engage him. The 
moment he opens his mouth you are aware 
that he is thoroughly human, possesses an 
attractive and vital personality, and is a 
cultivated American in the best sense.” 

The release also tells that he likes horse- 
back riding, and bridge, is 6 feet 2 inches 
tall and weighs 185 pounds. All not very 
helpful to the farmer. I am sure the average 
farmer would prefer the money expended for 
this unnecessary release be spent for produc- 
tion of fertilizer he could spread upon his 
fields. 

I served in Congress with the Secretary be- 
fore he went into the Cabinet. I know that 
he is the charming character here portrayed. 


But, the misuse of taxpayer’s funds to print™ 


the release is too obvious for comment. 
When the Republican National Committee 
exposed it, this release was withdrawn and 
another issued under the same date leaving 
off that portion I have just read. The other 
four pages might well have been left out, ‘too. 

It is an insignificant bureaucrat, indeed, 
who does not have a publicity man, or staff. 
Only the Congress has foregone this novel 
adaption to the requirements of modern poli- 
tics. The story of Congress and its relation 
to the scheme of Federal Government is al- 
most unknown to the average citizen. Dr. 
Gallup, the poll taker, says that more than 
half the people don’t even know who their 
Congressman is. It seems to me that we have 
here a challenge to the independent and to 
the Republican press of America. A chal- 
lenge to tell the people the story of Congress, 
particularly the work of the minority party 
in Congress and to emphasize the importance 
of voting in off-year congressional as well as 
in Presidential election years. Congress alone 
stands between the people and a collectivist 
state. Perhaps I should more accurately say 
a Republican Congress can so stand. The 
chance to erect this barrier will be in No- 
vember, 

I am convinced that with your continued 
loyal help we can and will win, decisively. 
But, the winning will not be in November or 
between August and November. The win- 
ning will be from here to there. We enter 
the political arena this year under most fav- 
vorable circumstances. Indeed, they could 
hardly be better had we “planned them that 
way.” Let me direct your attention to a few 
of the issues which to those of us on the con- 
gressional front reem most appealing. 


SOME ISSUES FOR 1946 


I think it almost goes without saying that 
we Missourians are the shock troops of politi- 
cal battle this year. Truman, Hannegan, and 
all the rest of the New Deal jobholders will 
exert every effort to save the President’s home 
State for their ticket. They have said as 
much. Already they have done so in two 
State-wide meetings in my own home town. 
At one of these affairs Mr. Hannegan, Post- 
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master General and Democratic National 
Chairman, spoke to the mass meeting of job- 
holders and exhorted them with this battle 
cry which I quote: “It is no longer necessary 
to coddle the Republicans to get them to go 
along with America. We don’t need them. 
But, we do need and must get a Democratic 
Congressman who will be true to Truman 
from each of Missouri's 13 congressional dis- 
tricts in November, 1946.” j 

By the same token it is evident that Repub- 
licans, believers in constitutional govern- 
ment anc opponents of Trumanism, offspring 
of Pendergastism, must, whatever their party, 
put forth every effort to turn back the gang 
of election thieves and squanderers who 
would plunder America as they plundered 
Missouri and Kansas City. A sweeping Re- 
publican victory in Missouri in 1946 might 
even prevent Truman’s renomination. Cer- 
tainly elec.ion of a Republican Congress will 
wither him on the vine until his waning 
popularity will be so dried from lack of that 
life-giving sustenance from the Treasury 
that he will fall off automatically in 1948. 

Not the least among our advantages derives 
from the historically significant fact that the 
Lord in His infinite wisdom removed from 
the earthly scene Hitler, Mussolini, and Mr. 
Roosevelt in April 1945, all, incidentally, in 
a single anniversary month of the Resurrec- 
tion. In so doing he did for the American 
people what they could not do for themselves. 
He proved no man is indispensable. We 
must frankly admit that the four-term Presi- 
dent had been in office so long that a major- 
ity of the voters remembered no one else as 
President and that he held together as no 
other man has or can the diverse elements 
which make up the unholy alliance which is 
the Democratic Party of today—the bought 
vote, the radical element, the corrupt big city 
political machines, and the solid South, 
where political thinking solidified in 1865 
and has not yet thawed out. 

For a while it appeared that the new Presi- 
dent would be able to hold these discordant 
elements together. Before entering his pres- 
ent period of strife with Congress he enjoyed 
first a political honeymoon and then the 
period of the drift when he sought to let 
pressing problems solve themselves aided by 
cordial luncheons with Members of Congress 
at the Capitol Restaurant and prolonged 
poker and bourbon sessions on Jefferson 
Island. Missourians knew what would hap- 
pen. They knew the same weaknesses always 
apparent to us would collapse his house of 
cards. The Presidential oath does not a ben- 
efactor make nor high office a hero with Solo- 
mon’s brain. 

Where are we tonight under the far- 
sighted planning of 16 years of New Deal 
legislation? They say we are in a period of 
reconversion. A better name for it would 
be reconfusion. The President whines over 
the radio because Congress does not do his 
bidding. “Buck-passing” is an old game. 
But, if the President’s own party majority in 
Congress doesn’t think enough of his pro- 
gram to enact it, then it bears watching. 

For years the New Deal has preached class 
warfare and fanned the fires of racial and 
religious intolerance. It’s poultry is now 
coming home to roost. Strikes have hin- 
dered production and encouraged inflation. 
But, the President, political prisoner of labor 
racketeers, seems unaware that no system of 
government can work unless the people do. 
Trying to carry v-ater on both shoulders, he 
has satisfied nobody in his handling of labor 
disputes. His spider-legged socialistic econ- 
omists busily spinning their webs around 
ballot boxes, have not explained why paying 
more wages for less work is not just as infla- 
tionary as paying more dollars for less goods. 
They stoke the furnace ‘vith printing-press 
money while the Belshazzar’s feast continues 
to the tune of the on-with-the-dance 
theories of New Deal politics. 

Under the Truman New Deal we have 
finally learned the sordid truth about Pearl 
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Harbor and how we were corkscrewed into 
war unprepared and without our consent by 
the secret conferences, deals, and by the 
plain falsehoods which were handed us be- 
fore the shooting started, by Executive order, 
months before Pearl Harbor and an official 
declaration by Congress. Mr. Truman says 
the American people are to blame for our 
defeat in the battle at Pearl Harbor. To the 
extent that he refers to those who voted for 
the late President, he is correct. The Com- 
mander in Chief appointed the admirals who 
were admittedly busy exchanging pictures 
of their pin-up girls while the New Deal fur- 
nished the Japs scrap iron and aviation gaso- 
line to use against us. 

Under the Truman New Deal we learn of 
the graft and corruption which prevailed in 
high places and among members of the late 
Presid2nt’s own family. We learn how in- 
come taxes were avoided and how favors were 
granted to selected contractors, radio sta- 
tions, and labor leaders. The New Deal lead- 
ers have been and still are preoccupied with 
seeking safe ways to be dishonest. Harold 
Ickes is a possible exception. But, if it’s too 
bad for Honest Harold it stinks to high 
heaven. 

Under the Truman New Deal we see lend- 
lease obligations owed us by Great Britain 
in the staggering sum of around $25,000,- 
000,000 is to be settled for six hundred and 
fifty million which we even loan her to pay 
off with. We learn that billions of dollars 
we dug up in war taxes have been dished 
out to foreign nations who used them in 
many cases—not to help win the war—but 
to beat America in foreign trade, to advance 
Communism in some countries and to so- 
cialize others. We learn now it is proposed 
to continue to play Santa Claus to the 
hottentots and bankrupt nations of the 
world, who not only will refuse to repay 
our so-called loans but who will plunder our 
markets with the funds, so that we lose both 
our money and our goods—and then they 
will again call us Uncle Shylock if we don’t 
give more. There will always be a United 
States of America if the New Deal doesn’t 
give it away. But that’s just what the no- 
good-do-gooders and down-fallen uplifters 
want to do with it. Charity begins at home. 
We have some unmet obligations to our 
veterans and old folks. But they are going 
to be among the classes of forgotten men 
of 1946 if the propaganda campaign of the 
State Department pays off as planned. 

The Wall Street Journal of November 13, 
1945, was first to expose the State Depart- 
ment’s 100-page plan to drum up support 
in this country for the British loan. They 
will use the radio, the press, and public 
speakers to do the job. In this they will be 
ably assisted by the British, who are such 
proved experts at molding and directing 
American public opinion. It may interest 
you good people to know that in a 560-page 
report on the Foreign Agents Federation 
Registration Act, the Attorney General has 
grudgingly given some very revealing infor- 
mation on the extent to which foreign prop- 
aganda is being used in this country to mold 
the thoughts of our taxpayers. The admin- 
istration is permitting 34 governments to en- 
gage in such activity here, costing millions 
of dollars annually. The British Informa- 
tion Services have filed a statement, as re- 
quired by the law, showing that in 1944 the 
administration permitted them to spend 
$3,143,000 in this country for propaganda 
purposes. Figures for 1945 are not yet avail- 
able. But this annual investment obviously 
pays off handsome dividends and has for 
years. The British Empire has more wealth 
than we and a smaller total debt. 

Our own Government engages in a woo- 
the-British campaign but without compara- 
tively effective results indicated on our profit 
ledger. The State Department is asking Con- 
gress for in excess of $40,000,000 per year to 
continue to spread American propaganda 
throughout the world where 850,000 of our 
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civilian bureaucrats are scattered on various 
world-saving enterprises. In that proposal 
you can see the fine hand of OWI which has 
moved across the Street from Mellett’s mad- 
house to the State Department and plans 
to continue its work in peacetime under 
different letters of the alphabet. You may 
be interested to know how it worked on the 
British while they were working on us over 
here. The OWI, now going under the name 
of the Interim International Information 
Service of the State Department, sent for the 
edification of the British our secret weapon, 
David Cushman Coyle. Comrade Coyle is a 
well-known New Deal economic philosopher 
and pioneer exponent of the spend-to-save 
theory of government which has had atomic 
effect on the national debt. He is still on 
the Government pay roll. Well, Mr. Coyle 
went to England to explain Americans to the 
English. The following is his report on his 
2-year junket at public expense as given to 
the Washington News September 6, 1945. 

“It was most enjoyable. The British just 
love New Dealers. It was nice to go about 
lecturing and getting all expenses paid and 
being buttered up by the British for just 
explaining to them why Americans chew 
gum.” 

Now let us approach our Truman New 
Deal foreign affairs policy and personnel from 
another angle. Under the Truman New 
Deal we learn that Robert Hannegan, of St. 
Louis, who sat in on the conspiracy to steal 
the Missouri governorship in 1940 and who 
had ghost voters registered in his home, has 
now been promoted to the Cabinet for his 
services and together with Sidney Hillman 
controls Democratic patronage. A few new 
appointments have been made but they are 
roerely New Dealers from the same old deck 
which has been shuffled many times in the 
past 16 years. Cohen, Rosenman, and Frank- 
furter still help rule the roost. Ah, 
together with certain local assistance. That 
great foreign affairs expert, who until 1945 
was an insurance man in Jackson County, 
Francis Pendergast, of Kansas City, now holds 
cown a $6,200 per year job with the State 
Department. Hail, hail, the Pendergast 
gang’s all in Washington now. Maybe the 
Pendergast influence indicates the trouble 
with our foreign policy. I want to say a few 
things about the great Truman New Deal 
foreign policy which purports to guarantee 
us the peaceful fruits of costly military 
victories. 

Let me quote a loyal New Dealer, Senator 
J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, Of Arkansas, author 
of the famous Fulbright resolution. Says 
the Senator: 

“I have come to the conclusion that our 
Government has lost its bearings, that it is 
drifting about in a fog of indecision, and I 
believe that the best hope for a wise solu- 
tion now lies in the wisdom and common 
sense of the people of this country. * * * 
The administration has no plan of action, 
no principles or convictions to guide us. 
Our actions or policies in foreign affairs 
seem to be improvised on the spur of the 
moment. We play by ear without the slight- 
est regard for the harmony of the composi- 
tion. Such a method of dealing with serious 
questions of government can only lead to 
disaster.” 

Senator FuLBRIGHT said all of that and 
more in a radio address November 23, 1945. 

Now listen to sentiments attributed to an- 
other Democrat, this time Senator Burton 
WHEELER, an anti-New Deal Democrat and an 
isolationist: 

“We are faced with a rivalry between 
British and Russian imperialism that has 
its roots deep in the distant past. For the 
second time in one generation not one of 
our allies, after the shooting stopped, has 
wanted any traffic with American principles, 
ideals, or moral values. The weakness of 
American foreign policy has backed us into 
two world wars. There is a third world war 
in the making. In diplomacy we are per- 


yes. 
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mitting ourselves to be sucked into a power 
bloc on the side of colonial imperialism 
against Communist imperialism. I am op- 
posed to both. I still favor a democratic 
republic and free enterprise.” 

Yes, both the New Dealer and anti-New 
Dealer, both internationalist and isolation- 
ist, in the President’s own party, disapprove 
of the Truman foreign policy. It must be 
bad. I think we might say that the Truman 
New Deal has the “atomic ache.” It is dis- 
heartening to Americans who believed in the 
glib promises of the late Atlantic Charter 
to see American soldiers used in a political 
chess game in China and to guard British- 
owned coal properties. They do not like the 
philosophy behind Secretary of State Byrnes’ 
statement that he has ordered American 
markings removed from our military equip- 
ment being used to slaughter Indonesians 
seeking their freedom from Dutch and Brit- 
ish oppression. They are familiar with the 
precedents for such a policy. They recall 
that American gangsters remove markings 
from their own weapons, file them off, in an 
attempt to escape detection. These are not 
honorable precedents for the Government of 
the United States to follow. They will not 
fool anybody for long. The sordid obvious 
fact is, after suffering over a million casual- 
ties in war, we have now become not the 
arsenal of democracy but rather the arsenal 
of empire. As Senator ARTHUR VANDENBERG 
sO well said: “In war we stood by our guns 
with epic heroism. I know of no reason why 
we should not now stand by our ideals. If 
they vanish under ultimate pressures, we 
shall at least have kept the record straight. 
We shall have kept faith with those who 
died.” 

There are a few other interesting develop- 
ments under the Truman New Deal on which 
Republicans need to make their position 
clear, through the Republican press. One is 
the propcsal to put a premium on loafing, 
to put unemployment on a salary. It is an 
offer to provide $25 per week dole for not 
working 6 months per year. Rocking-chair 
vacation money you who work must provide 
in higher taxes. Ointment to take the place 
of sweat. It is a typical Pendergast-New Deal 
political blue-plate special, built around pork 
and bull. 

Under the Truman New Deal I have been 
a member of a committee of the House in- 
vestigating scandalous conditions in our vet- 
erans’ hospitals. There we found third-rate 
medicine for first-rate men and the whole 
Veterans’ Administration has had to be over- 
hauled after 16 years of New Deal neglect. 
Now they propose to extend socialized medi- 
cine to all the people of America, for a slight 
consideration of a 4-percent additional tax 
on all incomes, except that those making 
more than $3,600 per year will not have to 
pay on that. The forgotten man with a low 
income gets hit in the purse again. And, of 
course, if he happens to be a Christian Scien- 
tist, he gets it in both neck and pocketbook 
while he pays for the other fellow. 

We have heard a lot about how Americans 
have been ill-housed, ill-fed, and ill-clothed 
What has the New Deal Congress done about 
it in 16 years? It has brought about food 
scarcities. We need fewer sacred cows and 
more butter. It has made it impossible to- 
day for a man to find any decent suit of 
clothes or shirts to buy. It has increased 
the cost of homes so that the average citi- 
zen now seeking sheiter finds home owner- 
ship and building beyond his means. 

Under the Truman New Deal we hear Presi- 
dential messages to Congress including 7 of 
8 radical CIO legislative proposals plus 10 
planks from the platform adopted by the 
Communist Party at its July national con- 
vention in New York. No wonder Democratic 
Party members gag on it. This is no Demo- 
cratic legislative program. 

Under the Truman New Deal administra- 
tion we hear a Presidential request for legis- 
lation to flood this country with immigrants 





before our own veterans have all had a 
chance to find jobs and housing. 

Under the Truman New Deal we find that 
Congress does not take up the matter of de- 
mobilization, the majority party preferring 
to let it be handled by the President ang 
the brass hats who let the boys out oniy un- 
der pressure. We have expected this since 
Governor Dewey revealed in the last cam- 
paign the strategy of Selective Service Direc. 
tor Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, who said: “tt 
is easier to provide jobs in uniform than on 
another WPA.” We find the Truman New 
Deal unwilling, officially, to declare the war 
is over and to demobilize unnecessary Goy- 
ernment bureaus as well as the armed forces. 
Why? Because the administration is afraid 
of, and unprepared, to meet and solve the 
problems of peace. Its only remedy is to 
spend more money and ask for more power. 
We know, and they know, how that prolonged 
the depression from 1933 to 1941. Now the 
administration admits it can only sur- 
vive on a wartime economy with wartime 
controls indefinitely extended over business, 
over youth, and over Congress. 

So, I say, my friends, that the Democrats 
are suffering from that dread and fatal dis- 
ease, “delirium Trumans.” They have come 
to the end of the road. They have their 
backs to the wall. They are staggering and 
almost out. Ours will be a certain but not 
an easy victory in November. We must not 
underestimate the ramparts of Federal 
patronage, special privileges for pressure 
groups and prestige always enjoyed by the 
aged and defending champion until the chal- 
lenger knocks him out. It will not be easy 
to put out the false lights in the swamp- 
lands of deficit spending which have run the 
national debt, including contingent liabili- 
ties for congressional authorizations not yet 
appropriated for,- to $636,989,220,145. The 
national debt was $21,000,000,000 in 1933 
when the first New Deal President took office 
with a pledge to reduce Government expenses 
25 percent. It will be difficult to erect a 
stop’sign agaimst the mad race for pleasure, 
dollars, and phantom security. It is not al- 
ways popular to stand up against bigger and 
better hand-outs from the Treasury for pork- 
barrel projects and to pressure groups which 
have waxed so fat and powerful on them that, 
like the Federal bureaucracy of over 3,000,- 
000 people, they have become Frankensteins 
and I am not talking about the one who is 
an Official of the CIO United Automobile 
Workers. It has, indeed, become unpopular 
in some quarters of this country and among 
vast parts of our population to speak up for 
America and her interests and to love this 
country as much as Stalin loves Russia. 


THE REPUBLICAN PARTY OFFERS A CHOICE 


Republicans, however, face the tests of 1946 
united. Concrete, constructive, and thor- 
oughly American programs have been agreed 
upon by your minority Representatives in 
Congress and the Republican majority in the 
Missouri State Legislature and printed in 
black and white. I commend them to you 
for your further study. I shall not dwell on 
them at length tonight for I am sure you are 
acquainted with them. They draw the clear- 
cut issue between radicalism, regimentation, 
all-powerful bureaucracy, class exploitation, 
deficit spending, and machine politics as 
against our belief in American freedom for 
the individual under laws fairly adminis- 
tered for all, preservation of local home rule, 
efficiency and pay-as-you-go economy in gov- 
ernment, and the protection of the American 
way of life against either Fascist or Commu- 
nist trends. We must keep this choice be- 
fore the people clean-cut. Americans do not 
want to become simple statistics in a social- 
ized state. They want full voice and partici- 
pation in the affairs of a prosperous nation, 
firmly anchored in the solid foundation of 4 
representative and constitutional form of 
government. But, I repeat, they must be 
given a clean-cut, definite choice. I am con- 




















yinced that if this Nation is to be saved, if 
representative government is to continue, 
then the Republican Party must lead the 
way. I call upon you to keep your shoul- 
ders to the wheel—1946 is a year for political 
decision. 

Tomorrow we will meet in celebration and 
to pay respect to the memory of that greatest 
of Republicans, Abraham Lincoln, himself at 
one time a Republican newspaper publisher. 
Were he here at this hour he would draw 
these issues clearly. There is no doubt on 
what side of the line he would stand. To 
each generation of Americans is given, in its 
own way, the task of preserving our priceless 
heritage. But, we can draw inspiration from 
those who charted the original course. Let 
us undertake our task this year in the spirit 
of Lincoln, lover of freedom, defender of the 
faith, soldier of country and of God. I have 
refrained tonight from talking about Lin- 
coln for there is no new thing I can say of 
him which you have not heard. It is rather to 
the spirit and purposes with which he led 
our party and country that I would direct 
your attention. There can be no new thing 
said of a man who was so eternally right 
that his principles of 80 years ago would 
still be good today. “Nor,” in the words of 
the poet, “is there any new thing to be said of 
the mountain, of the stars, nor of the sea. 
The mountains ever tower in majesty above 
the shifting clouds, the quiet stars ever keep 
holy vigil above a tired world, the mysteri- 
ous sea ever sobs on the shore. But, to moun- 
tain, to star, and to sea, man ever turns in 
reverent homage. And thus it was with Lin- 
coln, for he was mountain in the majesty 
of his thought, star in the steadfast purity 
of his purpose, sea in the deep undervoice of 
mystery and of sadness, and he abides.” 

I appreciate the courteous reception and 
attention of you Abraham Lincoln Republi- 
cans. Long live the Republican Party! May 
God bless America! 





A Needed Housing Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 19, 1946 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I am today introducing a bill 
making available building materials and 
facilities for the construction of homes 
within the price reach of ordinary fami- 
lies and returning veterans. According 
to information furnished me by John 
B. Blandford, Jr., director of the National 
Housing Administration, there is suffi- 
cient evidence at hand to warrant the 
statement that acceptable housing can 
be built in the $5,000 price range. The 
need for housing in the lower-cost 
bracket is great and studies reveal that 
more than half the families of this coun- 
try could not afford to build a home cost- 
ing more than $5,000. Furthermore, as 
new construction materials and methods 
are developed through research, there 
should be a progressive lowering of hous- 
ing costs and with the will and determi- 
nation to provide adequate housing at 
low cost the job can be accomplished. 

It is my belief, Mr. Speaker, that the 
House should give due consideration to 
XCII—App.——55 
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my measure because it helps the people 
who are in greatest need of assistance. 
The returning GI’s are members of 
average families and they have a right to 
expect our help in achieving a decent 
security and a place to live which, over 
the years, they can afford. Housing is 
the project which will come closest to 
the hearts of all Americans and this bill 
will help to give some degree of assur- 
ance to over 3,000,000 American families 
in the immediate future. This measure 
will not meet the long-range needs of the 
Nation, but it will help now. The sooner 
we get started on my proposed program, 
the sooner we will crack the inflationary 
jam of shortages and high prices and 
begin the great forward movement in 
employment and production which must 
carry us through reconversion to stable 
prosperity. Housing is one of the keys to 
full employment, to eradicating juvenile 
delinquency, and to achieving full secu- 
rity for all our people. The time to act 
is now. 


H. R. 5515 


A bill requiring that of available building 
materials and facilities 50 percent be used 
for constructing homes selling for $5,000 or 
less, 25 percent be used for housing ac- 
commodations selling for more than $5,000, 
but not more than $8,000, and 25 percent 
be used for other purposes 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President shall 
allocate, and shall establish priorities for the 
delivery of, materials and facilities suitable 
for the construction of housing accommoda- 
tions in such manner, upon such conditions, 
and to such extent as he deems necessary in 
order that of the aggregate supply of such 
materials and facilities 50 percent thereof 
will be used for the construction of homes 
selling for $5,000 or less, 25 percent thereof 
will be used for the construction of housing 
accommodations selling for more than $5,000, 
and 25 percent thereof will be available for 
purposes other than for use for the construc- 
tion of housing accommodations selling for 
$8,000 or less. 

Sec. 2. This act shall cease to be in effect 
June 30, 1947. 





Serious Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1946 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
an editorial from the Omeha Daily Jour- 
nal-Stockman, of Omaha, Nebr., entitled 
“Serious Business.” 

Mr. Speaker, recently the Secretary of 
Agriculture announced that it would 
probably not be possible to keep their 
promise to the farmer. on the price of 
hogs and other farm products. It is quite 
evident that OPA intends to make the 
farmer pay more for the things he must 
buy and yet depress the price of things 
that the farmer must sel!. 

Mr. Speaker, the past bungling efforts 
and regulations coming from many Gov- 
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ernment agencies have caused a shortage 
of food. Broken promises discourage the 
farmer. If Government has no integrity, 
and fails to keep its promise to the farm- 
ers, it will certainly cause more confu- 
sion, with a reduction of the needed food 
and fiber. The following editorial repre- 
sents a sound plan for solving tre ques- 
tion of marketing hogs and the saving 
of feed. This plan would be far better 
than breaking the Government’s promise 
to the farmer. 
The editorial follows: 


SERIOUS BUSINESS 


The Government has unofficially promised 
“drastic moves” to obtain food for Europe. 
Just what action will be taken will not be 
known until these moves are announced, but 
that it will be drastic seems reasonably cer- 
tain. There is no use guessing what will be 
done to force farmers to sell grain and live- 
stock to build up the exports, because there 
are too many methods, any one of which 
might accomplish the desired result. 

Methods that could be used range all the 
way from a “freeze” of grain to an elevation 
of livestock ceilings. / grain “freeze” would 
starve the livestock feeder into disposing of 
stock and expand the meat tonnage at the 
sacrifice of later volume. It would also make 
available to Federal buyers sufficient corn 
to make up part of the shortage of other 
grain for export. This plan has some back- 
ing, especially by those who argue there is 
more food per bushel available if the grain 
is used as human food instead of converted 
into meat. 

There is some pressure for a lower ceiling 
on some classes of stock, particularly heavy 
hogs, to discourage heavy grain feeding. 
Some suggestions are heard for a temporary 
higher ceiling on some animals to encourage 
early selling. 

No matter what action is taken to strip the 
farms of grain and meat animals, it will be 
accomplished if the boys in Washington go 
far enough, simply because they have the 
power to do it. 

It is with hope that we suggest that they 
do not resort to measures that are too drastic. 
The more drastic the methods, the more the 
farmer will be hurt. Whenever Federal 
action is taken to force artificial increases 
in tonnage by bringing out of season sales 
of grain and livestock, the farmer, in the 
long run, is the one that suffers. 

If it is necessary to provide such increases 
through the sale of unfinished animals, meth- 
ods should be used which will bring the least 
repercussion to normal farm practices. In- 
stead of a penalty to producers for feeding 
the kind of animals our Government frowns 
upon, why not a bonus for the men who feed 
the kind Washington wants? For example, 
instead of driving the ceiling on heavy hogs 
to $14, as suggested in Washington, why not 
leave the ceiling on heavy hogs where it now 
stands, and raise the ceiling for light hogs to 
$16 or $17? The result would be the same, 
but with less harm to farmers and certainly 
much less ill-feeling toward the planners. 

Or, probably better, why not raise the ceil- 
ing for all hogs to $20 for a period of 4 
months, with the price to go back to the 
present level July 1? Another, off-the-rec- 
ord suggestion, is a much higher temporary 
ceiling for a period of several weeks only, to 
hustle them to market. 

There is no use saying such things cannot 
be done. They can be done. The boys in 
Washington have been given the power to 
do just about anything they want. If the 
repercussion is great, which it well could be, 
the blame is entirely at the door where rests 
the power. 

Our advice to them Is to step lightly. They 
may step on eggs, some bad ones. 
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Does Big Business Have a Divine Right 
to Rule? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1946 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the factors that has made the German 
Nation a constant menace to world civili- 
zation for a century has been its govern- 
ment by big business. Three times in 
less than a century the world has been 
bathed in blood for the sake of German 
markets, because German big business— 
the manufacturers, the sellers, the land- 
owners, the mine owners, the steel and 
coal and dye and chemicals cartels—ran 
Germany. 

It was a terrible shock, then, when C. 
E. Wilson, president of General Motors 
Corp., told the world he thought big busi- 
ness shou'd run this country. Ican only 
say, God forbid. We do not want Amer- 
ica to become a Germany, Nazi-fied, de- 
stroyed, and destroying. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, Mr. Speaker, I wish to insert 
an editorial from the Philadelphia Rec- 
ord which forcefully expresses my views. 
Regardless of the views of the staff cf the 
House Un-American Committee, Amer- 
ica is a Nation founded on democratic 
principles; it has a government, under 
Democratic administrations, of the peo- 
ple, by the people, for the people, and we 
want to keep it that way. 

Text of the editorial follows: 

BIG BUSINESS STILL TALKS OF “DIVINE RIGHT TO 
RULE” 

There’s a sound old-fashioned notion in 
this country that ‘.ecisions on national policy 
shculd be made by the Government, elected 
by the majority for that purpose. 

Now we hear a suggestion that this idea is 
all wrong. It comes from an outstanding 
leader in industry, Charles E. Wilson, Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. president. 

At the MLRB hearing on unfair labor 
charges against GM, Wilson described a con- 
ference of industrial leaders last month in 
New York. 

The motors, steel, electrical, and packing- 
house industries were represented. They had 
the common interest, said Wilson, that comes 
from “looking down the same gun.” He 
meant strikes, or threats of strikes. 

There was nothing sinister, he said, in the 
meeting. He denied that the meeting was 
a symptom, as labor had charged, that there 
was conspiracy by industry to smash unions. 
Then Wilson added: 

“In fact, it is too bad that that group can- 
not make the decisions for the country.” 

Has Mr. Wilson forgotten? 

Big business did run the country once. 

Behind the facade of Coolidge, Harding, 
and Hoover. For 12 years. 

It ran the country right into the ground, 
into the debacle of 1929, and it was helpless 
to stop the disaster that followed. 

Let the leaders of industry and wealth run 
the country again? 

As well trust an expert watchmaker to 
operate for appendicitis. 

Such men as General Motors’ Wilson are 
great production experts. They've given most 
of their lives to production. We admire their 
skill in that specialty. 


But they are not economists or sociologists, 
or experts in government. 

Let nobody make the mistake of assuming 
that because they are tops in their field they 
are better versed than the average man in 
any other field. 

Our domestic economy has been snarled. 
Wilson was right about that. But what rea- 
son is there to believe he and his associates 
could have done any better? 

They didn’t in the 1920’s. And they had a 
chance, together with labor, last year in 
Truman’s labor-management conference. 

They hadn’t the courage then to establish 
some kind of wage-price policy. They can 
hardly criticize now with a free conscience. 

Big business has quite often confided, in 
public advertisements, that it really wants 
to run the country. 

The National Association of Manufacturers, 
which apparently has learned nothing from 
a depression and liberal evolution in gov- 
ernment, is clamoring in advertisements for 
the removal of the shackles of price ceilings 
and for a willy-nilly balancing of the Federal 
Budget. 

The Society of Sentinels, secret organiza- 
tion of big business names, demands: 

Repeal of the Wagner Act, the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, Social Security, and all laws 
protecting agriculture. 

No group, no special interest, can be 
trusted to run the Government of these 
United States. 

Ours is a government of all the people. It 
will only serve all the people as long as all 
the people have the controlling voice. 

Government by the few invariably ends up 
in government for the few. 





Artificial Limb Curbs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1946 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the Subcommittee on Aid to the 
Physically Handicapped some months 
ago requested the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to undertake the regulation of 
the artificial limb business. I am 
pleased to report that the Federal Trade 
Commission has held conferences with 
the members of this industry, and wish 
to have inserted in the Recorp a story 
from the Washington Daily News, of 
Saturday, January 16, 1946. This story 
describes one of the very concrete results 
of the work of your special committee, 
and an accomplishment on the part of 
the Federal Trade Commission which, 
in my opinion, is sure to result in bene- 
fits to all amputees. 

AMPUTEES BENEFIT FROM ARTIFICIAL LIMB CURBS, 
FTC FINDS 

The new trade practice rules for the arti- 
ficial limb industry drawn up by an in- 
dustry conference in Chicago last December 
are meeting almost no opposition. 

This fact was brought out yesterday at a 
Federal Trade Commission hearing to con- 
sider regulations to govern the $20,000,000- 
a-year industry. The regulations were pat- 
terned after those laid down at Chicago. 

Henry Miller, head of the trade practices 
conference division of FTC, said the regula- 
tions had been a protection for veteran am- 
putees. 
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A representative of the Association of Limb 
Manufacturers, recently named in a grand 
jury indictment charging illegal price fixing, 
said his organization had no objection to 
the rules. 

The regulations provide that artificial limb 
distributors must not use the term “perfect 
fit” or any other methods which night mis- 
lead the purchaser and outlawed misleading 
demonstrations. 





Surplus Property 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1946 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the REcorD, I 
include a resolution from the American 
Legion Post at Bayard, Nebr. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution indicates 
the growing concern, of thinking people, 
about the inability of the returning 
soldier to take advantage of and get some 
needed surplus property. Something is 
definitely wrong with the operation of 
the surplus property law. It is not being 
administered as intended by Congress. 
It seems certain that one of the great 
scandals of the next few years will be 
that of dis;,0sal of surplus property, un- 
less some definite plans are initiated, at 
once, to prevent this scandal. 

The returning soldier should be able, 
by the presentation of his honorable dis- 
charge certificate, to take advantage of 
and get a fair share of the vast store of 
surplus property. The following resolu- 
tion indicates the reaction of the 
American Legion Post in Nebraska, as it 
relates to the disposal of surplus prop- 
erty. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas veterans are fin“ing it more and 
more difficult to purchase surplus Govern- 
ment prcperty, to which preferential right 
has been provided by law; and 

Whereas the supply .f such property is 
adequate, but due to conditions beyond the 
veterans’ control, little if any of this property 
is getting into their hands; and 

Whereas the veteran is in need of such 
property, and as rules and regulations now 
laid down by the certification agency require 
that he spend considerable time and expense 
to appear personally at th headquarters of 
such certification agency to establish his eli- 
gibility; and after receiving such ~ertifica- 
tion he may find it necessary to travel many 
miles and in the »pposite direction tc make 
the purchase of property desired; and 

Whereas the certification and disposal 
agencies have been changed numerous times 
by Executive order and regulations which 
further curtails and delays veterans’ possi- 
bilities of obtaining such property for which 
he is otherwise eligible: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Bayard Post, No. 200, Amer- 
ican Legion, hereby directs appropriate action 
be taken to make it possible that .he presen- 
tion of a veteran’s honorable discharge cer- 
tificate to the disposal agency be sufficient 
evidence to establish priority and eligibility 
to purchase any surplus Government prop- 
erty within the limits of fair share distribu- 
tion. It is further directed that a more uni- 
form method of notification of time, loca- 





tion, and type of surplus properties offered 
for sale be made available to veterans; be it 
further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
spread on the minutes of this meeting and 
that copies be mailed to the department and 
national headquarters of the American Le- 
gion, the national legislative committee of 
the American Legion, all Nebraska Members 
of Congress, and the chairman of the Veter- 
ans’ Affairs Committee of the Congress. 
Adopted by Lincoln-Stone Post, No. 200, 
Tne American Legion, Bayard, Nebr., this 
6th day of February 1946. 
B. W. Moore, 
Post Commander. 
T. O. Pratt, 
Post Adjutant. 





Wilson Wyatt Chooses To Build Houses 
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HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 19, 1946 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I had the 
extreme pleasure of meeting Wilson 
Wyatt, the President’s housing expediter 
and new head of the National Housing 
Agency, at a banquet last Friday night. 
I do not recall a time when I have heard 
a man talk as forcefully, as logically, and 
as coherently for 40 minutes without 
once looking at any notes. He has been 
in office only a short time; but he proved 
to us he knows housing and he Knows the 
problems he faces; and he has a clear 
idea of what he is going to do about 
them. 

I know, Mr. Speaker, that you and all 
Members of Congress are being snowed 
under by the deluge of propaganda from 
the real-estate lobby saying Wilson 
Wyatt cannot build houses. We read 
all the old arguments every day, and 
maybe a new one once in a while. 

I have faith in Wilson Wyatt, Mr. 
Speaker, and I feel we should give him 
every support here in the House. I was 
struck by an editorial in the Chicago 
Sun headed “Wyatt’s Choice: Houses, 
Not Business as Usual.” Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I am inserting this 
editorial in the Recorp because I think 
it states clearly the decision that the 
President, Mr. Wyatt, and the country 
have made. We must have houses. 

The editorial follows: 

They are beginning to chip away at Wilson 
Wyatt's housing program. The real-estate 
men want to eliminate his proposal for ceil- 
ings on existing houses. The big producers 
of materials want no subsidies. The lumber- 
men want an end to price control. If every 
special-interest group has its way, Mr. Wyatt 
will have no program left, and the country 
will not get the houses it needs. 

Which do we want more—lots of houses 
fast or business as usual? That is the choice. 
If the housing problem is really an emer- 
gency—and the desperation of home-hunting 
families gives the answer—then only a na- 
tional crusade will solve it. 

One goal is the rapid production of houses 
that returning servicemen and average fami- 
lies can afford. If the turn-over and upward 


course of prices on existing houses continue 
unchecked, however, the inflationary pressure 
On the cost of new houses will be redoubled. 
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That is why prices of old houses must be 
controlled. 

Another goal is rapid production of build- 
ing materials. Allowing prices to rocket 
might get the production, but it would con- 
centrate home building in the high-cost field, 
whereas those most acutely in need of shel- 
ter can pay only moderate rentals and pur- 
chase prices. That is why we need selective 
subsidies, as Mr. Wyatt has proposed. 

What is the alternative to Mr. Wyatt’s pro- 
gram? Let us remember that “business as 
usual” has already been tried. President 
Truman and Reconversion Director John M. 
Snyder were operating on that principle when 
they hastily threw off priorities immediately 
after VJ-day. But the so-called natural 
forces of supply and demand did not give us 
& vast program of home building. 

Mr. Wyatt knows that if 1,200,000 homes 
are to be started this year and 1,500,000 in 
1947, extraordinary measures on many fronts 
must be undertaken. 

War veterans who know from personal 
experience the vast productive power of this 
country will not be satisfied with explana- 
tions instead of houses. There will be polit- 
ical retribution for any officials or pressure 
groups that throttle Mr. Wyatt's plans. : 





Lincoln Day Address of Hon. Andrew F. 
Schoeppe!, Governor of Kansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSS RIZLEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1946 


Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following address of 
Governor Schoeppel, of Kansas, delivered 
at Oklahoma City, Okla., on February 
12, 1946: 


_ Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, I am always happy to have 
an opportunity to come to the State of Okla- 
homa. The State of Kansas and the State 
of Oklahoma have a great deal in common. 
We are next-door neighbors. Many of the 
people of Oklahoma originally came from 
Kansas; and, up in Kansas, we have many 
Oklahomans who have come into our State. 

In many respects our problems are the 
same; and I think that we view things in 
pretty much the same light. Candor makes 
me state that I would be much happier if 
Oklahoma was more traditionally inclined to 
meet these problems by delegating responsi- 
bility to the Republican Party, and I can- 
not help feeling that the solution of these 
problems would be considerably more satis- 
factory if Oklahoma became accustomed to 
applying the Republican remedy to many of 
her ills. But, notwithstanding this differ- 
ence that I have with what in the past has 
usually been the majority of Oklahoma vot- 
ers, I am still always glad to be here. 

But tonight I am especially happy and 
honored to be invited to address you in this 
annual and traditional Republican celebra- 
tion. I assure you that of all the trips I 
have been called on to make to this State, 
none has given me more satisfaction or more 
genuine pleasure than to be here with you 
tonight. 

All over the Nation on this birthday of the 
first great Republican President, the loyal 
adherents to the Republican philosophy are 
gathered. They are gathering, as we are here, 
to renew again allegiance to the principles 
of Government which are embodied in the 
doctrines of the Republican Party. 
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There is something very incongruous about 
the rival political party attempting to cling 
to the names of some of the early American 
statesmen, such as Jefferson and Jackson. 
The tendency of the New Deal to allude to 
the Jeffersonian principles, and to use Andy 
Jackson's birthday as an occasion for gather- 
ing is indeed strange. If there is anything 
left in whet used to be the Democratic Party 
which either Jefferson or Jackson would rec- 
ognize without receiving a specific introduc- 
tion to it, I cannot imagine what it is. 

But I do not believe that the most bitter 
partisan could, under any possible stretch 
of the imagination, find the slightest fault 
with the Republican practice of using the 
birthday of Honest Abe as the occasion for 
our party meetings. 

Abraham Lincoln left upon this Nation a 
mark and a stamp so indelible that it will 
endure through the ages. He was a per- 
sonality who brought to the United States 
in one of its darkest hours a kindly, humor- 
ous, sincere, and genuine quality of leader- 
ship, which was at the same time so far- 
seeing and so eternally right that it buoyed 
us up and carried us through the awful peril 
which we then faced. 

So much has been said and so much writ- 
ten about Lincoln that I certainly shall not 
try to quote extensively. He furnished the 
inspiration for many of the noblest expres- 
sions of tongue or pen. One such comment 
about him has struck me so forcefully that I 
would like to read to you just a short excerpt 
from the excellent little paper of Peter Witt 
entitled “Abraham Lincoln, the Man of Sor- 
row.” In starting that discussion, Witt said: 

“Abraham Lincoln is the one American in 
American history all Americans agree on. 

“About him more books have been pub- 
lished and speeches made than have been 
published or made about scores and scores 
of the best known and the most worthy 
Americans combined. 

“He was the storm center in the fiercest 
civil war ever fought, the victim of the most 
malicious slanders ever circulated, and the 
recipient of the foulest blows ever struck 
at a President of the United States. 

“Before it was possible for Abraham Lin- 
coln to come into his own, millions of Amer- 
icans had to go through a revolution of 
thought and feeling. 

“The men and women who, in life, called 
him a gorilla, ridiculed him as a boor, and 
denounced him as a demagog, in death, 
framed his likeness, repeated his sayings, and 
hailed him as demigod. 

“He comes down to us as the man who is 
different. Different no* only when compared 
with his contemporaries, but different when 
compared with all men who left the imprint 
of their work on the pages of time. Differ- 
ent because he, and he alone, sinks deeper 
and deeper into the hearts of men as days 
of his being grown more distant.” 

It is this man’s birthday that we now 
celebrate. As we consider together some of 
our present-day problems, let us keep him 
in mind. 

I have often wondered, as I have consid- 


ered problems which now beset us, just 
what Lincoln would have thought—what 
Lincoln would have said—-what Lincoln 
would have done if he were here now to 
face these problems with us. I recommend 
such a course of thinking to each of you. If 
you try to apply Lincoln's philosophy, I be- 
lieve you will find an interesting yardstick 
by which to ccwpare values and standards 
of this day with those of another time 

It is time for somber reflection and serious 
thought. As intelligent Americans, we owe 
it to our country to give our time and at- 
tention to the situation we face 

Our Nation was founded in an effort and 


was born of a determination to preserve and 
protect human liberty and individual 
tunity. Our forefathers came to these shores 
for that purpose. They gained their 
pendence for that purpose. They formulated 


oppore 


inae- 
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a system of government to preserve and per- 
petuate it. 

For many years this Nation grew, devel- 
oped, expanded, and became strong by adher- 
ing to that great purpose and by practicing 
as individual citizens and as a Nation the 
homey virtues of thrift, industriousness, fru- 
gality, honesty, and truthfulness. That has 
been the whole basis of our development. It 
is written on every page of our history. The 
United States of America has become in only 
a little more than a century and a half the 
leader among nations because first, it loved 
human iiberty, and, secondly, because in both 
its domestic and foreign dealings it was 
thrifty, honest, industrious, and truthful. 

Today, in this year of 1946, we as a Nation 
have had a national administration which 
in the last 12 or 14 years has almost com- 
pletely abandoned the things that have made 
us. That administration apparently lost 
sight of the eternal truths which make men 
or nations great. It has, both at home and 
abroad, forsaken many of our traditions and 
our principles. 

It has, at home, sold our birthright for a 
mess of pottage. It has depreciated our lib- 
erties and traded our individual freedom for 
a passing temporal dole. It has sought to 
make industriousness a form of personal 
folly; to make honesty old-fashioned and out- 
moded and has placed a penalty on thrift. 
It has lowered human rights and elevated in 
their place a paternalistic superstate. It has 
eliminated statesmanship and enthroned 
demagogery. It has destroyed much that our 
ancestors had built. It has embraced in our 
National Government elements which do not 
subscribe to our traditional principles and 
which would exchange individual initiative 
for some form of collectivism. This, in a 
word, is the plight of the United States of 
America today. 

Lincoln stood for honesty; for straight 
forwardness; for open and above-board deale 
ing. He was direct and was particularly 
scrupulous in telling the people the truth. 
I leave it to your own imagination as we 
catalog these simple virtues to draw the 
deadly comparisons as we think of the po- 
litical treatment accorded our Nation today. 

For the few moments that we have to- 
gether tonight, let us analyze, if we can, 
first the position of our Republican Party 
today <nd what our duties and obligations 
are in regard to meeting current problems. 

First of all, the occupant of the White 
House and the majority of the Members of 
Congress are members of another political 
faith. As a result, the Republican Party 
coes not have control over national legisla- 
tion or national administration. 

But this certainly does not mean that we 
do not have a vital role to fill. Upon us falls 
the heavy responsibility of actively partici- 
pating in public affairs and of raising our 
voices on each major issue so that all may 
hear. It is only human nature tor a legis- 
lative majority to seek to paint the rosiest 
picture possible and to lull the public into 
a feeling of security. If there does not exist 
a militant minority, the people will never 
know the actual facts. 

It is, therefore, our duty to speak now 
as never before to the end that the American 
people may realize their plight and may pro- 
tect themselves from the pitfalls that lie 
ahead while there is still time. 

While we perform this vital task, we must 
do still more. It is our responsibility to 
formulate now a sound program and to offer 
such a program to the American people. 
There is nothing very helpful about assuring 
a man that the course of public affairs is 
all wrong unless one can at the same time 
show him how it should be corrected. No 
one can expect to receive a public mandate 
and to be delegated to public leadership 
unless he has a cause, an objective, and a 
goal which he has formulated and which he 
proposes to attain. 


Let me make tonight this one prediction: 
If our Nation is to avoid the difficulties which 
have heretofore been the lot of every great 
world power, it can do so only by again dele- 
gating to a militant Republican Party the 
task of administering our national affairs. 
And, when that opportunity for leadership 
again comes to us, we must be ready to as- 
sume it and to execute it in a manner which 
will justify the confidence of the American 
people. 

Let us then review very briefly some of 
the difficulties which our Nation faces. At 
the outset, everyone of us knows that as a 
Nation we are heavily in debt. In fact, if 
our Nation were a private business enter- 
prise, we would be admittedly broke. It 
does not do any good to keep reiterating how 
much money we owe, but just so we won’t 
lose sight of the fact, that figure is some- 
what above $278,000,000,000. I do not know 
how much money $278,000,000,000 is. I do 
know there are some comparisons which are 
somewhat helpful. For example, back in 
1929, when we were just going into a financial 
depression, and when one of the contributing 
causes of our financial plight was an over- 
extension of our credit, we had a rather sub- 
stantial amount of what we call long-term 
debt. However, in 1929, if you took all of 
that long-term debt—both public and pri- 
vate—including all of the mortgages on all 
of the farms, all of the houses, all of the 
buildings, and all of the stores in this Na- 
tion; if you added to that the bonded debt 
of all of our industrial and commercial cor- 
porations, and the bonded debt of all of our 
public utilities and all of our railroads; if 
in addition to that you had added all of the 
debt of our Federal Government, all of the 
debts of our 48 separate States, our 3,600 
counties, and our 16,000 incorporated towns, 
villages, and cities; and if you had per- 
formed that entire stupendous mathematical 
computation and reached the sum total of 
long-term debt against which the produc- 
tive capacity of our Nation was functioning 
in 1929, you would have found a total of 
about $116,000,000,000. That $116,000,000,000 
amounts to substantially less than one-half 
of what our Federal debt alone is today. 

That does not mean at all that we are com- 
plaining about a single penny of that debt 
that was regularly and properly incurred for 
the purpose of prosecuting the war to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. Quite to the contrary, 
we all know that the victory we have won is 
priceless. What it cost us in material things 
is a relatively small part of the price we paid 
to achieve it. In human suffering, human 
blood, and humar life, its cost was a great 
deal more. 

But, the patriotic willingness of all Ameri- 
cans to pay the cost of victory certainly does 
not form the basis for justifying extrava- 
gance, inefficiency, and downright bungling. 
Some of our expenditures during the war may 
not have been wise, but were justifiable be- 
cause of the emergency. Others can never 
be excused on any basis. No one can deny 
that, through the political management of 
our Nation’s affairs, billions upon billions of 
dollars of this debt was needlessly and use- 
lessly incurred. Our victory was a military 
one in every sense of the word, and credit for 
it belongs to the men who fought the war 
and not to the politicians who held the Na- 
tion’s purse strings. 

But, however this debt was acquired, the 
fact remains that we have aquired it. Itisa 
mortgage upon everything that each one of 
us possesses, Our homes, our businesses, our 
bank accounts, our insurance policies, our 
very existence. And we further must recog- 
nize that fundamentally there is only one 
way in which that debt can be discharged. 
Governments do not create wealth to pay 
either public or private debts. You cannot 


do it by legislation or by executive decree, 
Wealth is created by what we produce from 
our land, what we take from the soil or from 
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our natural resources, and what we manufac. 
ture, build, and create. Wealth comes not by 
the spoken word or by the stroke of the pen— 
it comes from the sweat of the man who 
labors and from the ingenuity of the man 
who creates jobs. 

Notwithstanding this very obvious truth 
which is one of the first principles taught in 
any beginning course of economics, this Na- 
tion is repeatedly being urged by some of the 
high-powered social experimenters who form 
the inner circle of the New Deal that the 
thing that should be done is to have this 
country go on trying to spend itself prosper- 
ous by borrowing more and more billions and 
literally broadcasting them to the winds, 

When I was a boy on a Kansas farm, I 
found that occasionally it ‘vas helpful to use 
a little bit of water to prime a pump. But I 
knew then what I think this Nation needs to 
know now—that you are not getting any- 
where in increasing your supply of water in 
the bucket if you keep using more to prime 
the pump than you get back out of the well, 
There comes a time when what you have to 
do is overhaul the pump. What we need to 
do now is to overhaul the type of national 
administration we have been having, which 
just isn’t working out in solving the problems 
of this particular well. 

But the financial problem is not the only 
difficulty that has come to us. We have used 
our natural resources ir. a way that is ex- 
tremely serious. The war, of course, was pri- 
marily responsible for this drain. But what- 
ever the cause, the fact is that we have used 
up so much of them that we must immedi- 
ately look with new and increased concern 
to our future needs. In Oklahoma and Kan- 
sas, we are particularly familiar with our oil 
reserves. During the war years alone, we pro- 
duced and consumed about one-fourth of all 
of our present proved reserves. At the same 
time we used nearly one-fourth of our zinc, 
more than one-fourth of our lead, nearly 
one-fifth of our copper, and :bout 7 percent 
of our iron. Particularly disturbing about 
iron is the fact that cur best reserves, the im- 
mensely rich Mesabi Range, in Minnesota, 
will probably start to play out in about 10 
years. 

We have virtually no tungsten, platinum, 
tin, nickel, mercury, manganese, chromite, 
or asbestos. All of this must be imported. 
Our reserves of silver are only sufficient to 
last 11 years; lead, 12 years; gold, 14 years; 
petroleum, 18 years; zinc, 19 years; and cop- 
per, 34 years. Whether we like it or not, in 
many aspects as a producer of raw materials 
and natural resources we have taken a long 
step from being one of the “have” nations 
toward being one of the “have nots.” We 
must consider this in all of our calculations 
and in our foreign commitments. 

Despite both our financial condition and 
the state of depletion of our natural re- 
sources, we have been characterized in all of 
the four corners of the earth as being willing 
to play the role of the greatest spender to 
the whole of the human race. We have about 
6 percent of the earth’s population and about 
7 percent of the earth’s area. We have the 
most ingenious and self-reliant people. But, 
we cannot expect to support everybody else 
on the face of the earth in the style to which 
they would like to become accustomed. You 
know there is a limit to how many of a wife's 
relatives that any man can support. The 
same applies to nations on a larger scale. 

This does not mean, of course, that all of 
us are not perfectly willing to share what we 
have of food, clothing, and fuel to alleviate 
the acute suffering of the defenseless peoples 
of the world. There is no room for political 
discussion or differences on this point. But 
that is not where the New Dealers are will- 
ing to stop. Their plans go much further 
and their secret commitments, the extent of 
which still is unknown to the American 
people, seem to have sought to commit this 








Nation far beyond simply helping to feed 
nd clothe those in distress. 

But I shall have something more to say 
about that a little later. Let us turn. now 
to another phase of our Nation’s problems. 

During the past 90 days, we have witnessed 
in this country the most devastating series 
of labor disputes and strikes that we have 
ever known. These unfortunate occur- 
rences are serious whenever and however 
they occur. Coming as these have, at the 
moment when our Nation was turning from 
war to peace and was engaged in a period of 
tremendous economic change (which we 
have conveniently labeled reconversion), 
coming with the suddenness and swiftness 
that they have, they constitute a tragedy 
which we can scarcely withstand. They 
mean millions upon millions of dollars worth 
of wages which have been lost to American 
labor. They mean millions upon millions of 
dollars worth of badly needed consumer 
goods. They have disrupted the whole of our 
economic life. Everyone is going to lose by 
them—labor, capital, and the public. 

For these difficulties both management 
and labor are probably partially to blame. 
But, by all odds, the largest contributing 
factor is attributable squarely to the 
national administration. It has made these 
strikes possible in at least 3 separate ways. 

In the first place, the New Deal has already 
failed to have any clear-cut and concise labor 
policy. Neither labor nor management has 
had any way to determine what the Govern- 
ment would or would not do. Labor could 
not know to what extent the Government 
would allow increases in wages under its at- 
tempts to control inflation. Management 
could not tell to what extent, if any, Govern- 

ment would relax price ceilings to permit 
increased rates of pay. Both were left 
wholly in the dark as to what they might 
expect from Government. 

In the second place, the national adminis- 
tration has failed to make parties responsible 
for their own acts and their own contractual 
obligations. There has been nothing done 
to impress the parties with the fact that the 
subject upon which they were dealing was an 
important one in which the public as a whole 
had a stake. The matter has been treated 
more as a contest or a game in which moves 
and countermoves have been made. The 
responsibilities which inevitably go with 
power and authority have not been empha- 
sized nor insisted upon. 

Lastly, the national administration has 
failed to make it crystal clear that Govern- 
ment is always ready to occupy the role of an 
impartial arbiter. Government should not 
take sides. It should only make decisions 
based upon the facts. As soon as Govern- 
ment becomes a partisan, we lose the last 
semblance of orderly and democratic proce- 
dure, 

The New Dealers have attempted to care- 
fully conceal what their true purposes are— 
attempting to court favor in various circles 
and intimating first to labor and then to 
management that it will accord to each some 
special privilege or prerogative. This, I re- 
peat, is not the role of Government. Gov- 
ernment should not and must not throw away 
its whistle and start “carrying the ball.” It 
still must be the referee and must not try to 
“call the signals” and to run everybody's 
business. 

Every thinking man realizes that in an 
economy built upon individual initiative and 
private enterprise it is imperative that we 
keep always before us the necessity of main- 
taining purchasing power. It is useless to 
build automobiles unless the people have 
money enough to buy them. It is useless to 
refine gasoline, to make tires, radios, washing 
machines, build houses, or anything else you 
want to name unless there is the consuming 
capacity present to utilize and absorb them. 

Therefore, we are all desirous of seeing to it 


a 
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that labor receives the full fruits of the labor. 
To do otherwise is pure folly and forbodes 
economic disaster. 

I do not want to be misunderstood in what 
I am saying. I have no sympathy at all for 
the labor racketeer who has no interest in 
the situation at all except to foment trouble 
and to create for himself a fancy job with 
& tremendous salary and a fabulous expense 
account, or to raise huge funds for political 
purposes and fail to account for them. Too 
often that labor racketeer has had little in- 
terest at all in the welfare of the workingman 
whom he seeks to represent. —~ 

No more serious charge can be laid at the 
door of the New Deal than its failure to be 
fair and to act forthrightly in the labor dis- 
putes which have confronted this Nation 
within recent months. 

Again, I pause to think what Abraham 
Lincoln would have thought of a government 
that so completely failed to be honest with 
its citizens on an issue which affects them 
so vitally. 

Lincoln was a friend of labor and gave seri- 
ous consideration to it in his day. Listen to 
what he had to say about it in his message to 
Congress in December 1861, and to this I 
subscribe: 

“None are so deeply interested to resist the 
present rebellion as the working people. Let 
them beware of prejudice, working division 
and hostility among ‘hemselves. * * * 
The strongest bond of human sympathy, out- 
side the family relation, should be one unit- 
ing all working people, of all nations, and 
tongues, and kindred. Nor should this lead 
to a war upon property or the owners of 
property. Property is the fruit of labor; 
property is desirable; is a positive good in the 
world. That some should be rich shows that 
others may become rich, and hence is just 
encouragement to industry and enterprise. 
Let not him who is houseless pull down the 
house of another, but let him work diligently 
and build one for hi:mself, thus by example 
assuring that his own shall be safe from vio- 
lence when built.” 

Those words are as profound and as rich in 
meaning today as they were when Lincoln 
spoke them 85 years ago. But eternal truths 
never change, and in Lincoln we can find the 
expression of many of those truths. 

If we may now turn to another problem 
of government, I would like to say that, to 
me, it seems rather paradoxical that the same 
administration which so wholly fails to dis- 
charge its obvious obligations as I have just 
pointed out, is at the same time presently 
occupied with trying to assume unto itself 
manifold duties which, in a large measure, do 
not belong to it at all. One of the crying 
needs of the United States today is a Federal 
Government which will do well those things 
incumbent upon it, instead of a Federal Gov- 
ernment which undertakes a host of activi- 
ties which do not belong to it, and which it 
either cannot or will not properly conduct. 

I particularly have in mind now the terrible 
tendency toward centralization of govern- 
ment wherein we are apparently attempting 
to build a huge bureaucracy in Washington 
that will proceed to run all of the affairs of 
all of the people. 

Through recent years, and most particu- 
larly during the past decade, we have been 
moving steadily toward a greater concentra- 
tion of power in the Federal Government. 
Step by step we have watched this become 
an accomplished fact. Today our counties 
and our States are rapidly approaching the 
point of being nothing more or less than de- 
partments of the Federal Government. The 
question is whether or not all initiative and 
all freedom of choice is to be centralized in 
Washington, or whether we are to continue 
to rely upon local Government agencies as 
active and dynamic forces in our scheme of 
constitutional democracy. 

Let me point out a few of its manifesta- 
tions. Perhaps one of the most basic con- 
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cepts we have is related to the ownership of 
land. Since the beginning of time, men have 
struggled to possess a little portion of the 
earth’s surface—for a home, for a farm, for 
a store building, or a factory. The owner- 
ship of land has been to a certain extent an 
index of the worth, the possession, and the 
power of individuals. 

Have you considered the extent of the own- 
ership of the land of this Nation today? Do 
you realize that an accelerated rate, and in 
some instances, contrary to the expressed 
will of the Congress, the various agencies of 
the Federal Government are taking over 
more and more of the land of the United 
States? 

This has been pointed out many times be- 
fore, and I recognize that I am no pioneer in 
calling it to your attention now. But it is 
so important that I would like to again re- 
mind you concerning it. Senator Harry F. 
Byrrp, of Virginia—who incidentally is a 
Democrat—in his committee report to the 
Senate gave us this graphic illustration of the 
situation. This trend has gone on, until to- 
day, the Government either owns outright. 
or is acquiring the grand total of 395.978.724 
acres. Just how much is this, roughly, 396,- 
000,000 acres? Well let’s put it another way. 
The Federal Government and its agencies 
either cwn, or are now acquiring, land suffi- 
cient in area to comprise the following 
States: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, West Virginia, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Ohio, Illinois, and Indiana. 
Twenty-one States in all. Imagine, if you 
will, a map of this country with these 21 
States blocked out. And that still is not 
quite enough, because in addition to these 21 
States, there would be enough left over to 
create 32 Districts of Columbia. 

Think of it—that area ccmprises approxi- 
mately one-fifth of all the land in the entire 
United States—about 20 percent of the total 
area of the Nation belonging to the Federal 
Government. 

With this concentration of property in the 
hands of the Federal Government has come 
another inevitable effect. That one-fifth of 
the Nation's land has gone off the tax rolls 
of the States, the counties, and the town- 
ships except for occasional token payments. 
The control of it has passed away from the 
agencies of local government. It is no longer 
subject to the fundamental police power of 
the communities and States in which it is 
situated. In effect, one-fifth of the country's 
land has been taken completely away from 
all local government. 

No one objects to the maintenance by the 
Federal Government of adequate land to aid 
in the conservation of our forests and our 
wildlife. No one objects to the Federal Gov- 
ernment retaining necessary reserves of min- 
eral deposits from the standpoint of military 
preparations for the common defense. But 
this alone is not the purpose for which the 


Federal Government has accumulated this 
tremendous total. The New Deal adminis- 
tration has been acquiring this land for every 
conceivable purpose. 

Here again let us stop to consider how 


completely foreign this tendency is to the 
phitssophy of Abraham Lincoln. You may 
have forgotten it, but Lincoln had some very 
definite ideas upon this subject. When he 
was President a great deal of the land of the 
Nation was still in the public domain. Lin- 
coln knew that it was necessary to get this 
land into production in order to make the 
Nation strong. Lincoln knew that land kept 
in the public’s name and at the same time 
kept off the local tax rolls was not a factor 
strengthening our country, but rather weak- 
ening it. 

Thus it was that Abraham Lincoln was the 
President who signed the homestead law 
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That piece of legislation, more than any 
other, helped build the empire of the West. 
It made possible the building of our Western 
States. It furnished the impetus for the 
development of a great portion of this coun- 
try. It made that land an asset rather than 
a liability; it caused it to cease being a public 
charge and to commence producing wealth 
and contributing to the economic strength 
of the Nation. 

But land alone is not the only criterion. 
Let us look at the matter of the sheer size 
of government as reflected in the number 
of employees. The original plan for our 
form of government contemplated a rela- 
tively small Federal Government created to 
perform the necessary centralized functions 
and expected to operate on a modest budget 
and with reasonably few employees. An all- 
time high in number of employees was 
reached during the last World War, when the 
Federal pay roll rose to a little less than a 
million individuals—to be exact, 917,760. 
Following that, the number was sharply re- 
duced to around 500,000. But what is the 
situation today? In April of 1945 the grand 
total of Federal employees was 3,569,000. 
And remember this does’ not include any 
military personnel. Nor does it include any 
civilian employees outside the continental 
limits of the United States. These are the 
civilian employees in this country only—over 
3,590,000 of them. 

But today, taking all of our city, our State, 
our county, our township, and our school 
employees, we find that we have only 3,184,- 
0cO. The application of simple mathematics 
will demonstrate that there are today more 
Federal employees than there are employees 
of all forms of local government. 

These examples which I have mentioned, 
the concentration of property in the hands 
of the Federal Government, and the unprece- 
dented growth of Federal departments, bu- 
reaus, and agencies, are only two among the 
many items we have experienced. New cases 
arise almost daily, each demonstrating over 
and over again the plain and undisputed 
fact that local government is being put on 
the shelf. 

I do not mean to be facetious, because 
I do not think that this is a matter to joke 
about. But in all candor, I want to say to you 
that we have gotten ourselves into a posi- 
tion where, governmentally speaking, “the 
tail is wagging the dog.” Gradually but 
nevertheless definitely, step by step and bit 
by bit. we have developed in this country 
a Federal Government which is encroaching 
upon us and is crowding local government 
completely out of the picture. 

I do not believe that this is wise. I feel 
that it is contrary to the very fundamental 
,concept of a democracy. If the people are 
expected to govern their own affairs, we must 
have a plan of government which the people 
can understand. No man, no matter how 
wise and no matter how diligent, can under- 
stand all the ramifications of a Federal Gov- 
ernment employing 3,569,000 people and in- 
cidentally, in its functions, owning one- 
fifth of a territory as big as the United 
States. And, if there exists no one sufficient- 
ly wise to understand such a Government, 
how is it possible to expect the average citi- 
zen to diligently exercise his right of fran- 
chise and thereby correctly direct the course 
of his Government? 

To make rvatters worse, it is my firm con- 
viction that the New Deal has resorted to a 
policy of deception to accomplish much of 
this centralization of power. One element 
of our National Government which has re- 
ceived far too little thought has been the 
practice of organizing Government corpo- 
rations which exercise governmental powers 
without ever being subjected to the scrutiny 
of the elected representatives of the people, 
without rece’ving any of their funds from the 


Congress (notwithstanding the constitution- 
al provision vesting in Congress the power 
to appropriate all public monies) and which 
are not subject to any control or audit over 
their expenditures. 

Today, we do not know exactly how many 
of these Government corporations exist. 
Comptroller General Lindsay Warren once 
told a Senate committee that he was sur- 
prised to read in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
about three such corporations about which 
he had never heard before. One report on 
such corporations gives their number as 51. 
Senator Byrp, of Virginia, says there are 55. 
The Budget Director thinks there are 101. 

And, these corporations do strange things. 
Even Harold Ickes who is no stickler for con- 
stitutional proprieties, according to my 
standards, raised a great fuss because one of 
them, the Metals Reserve Company, had built 
a big aluminum plant in Canada at a cost of 
$68,000,000 and that neither he nor the Pres- 
ident knew a thing about it. The Congress 
was never told when another one, the Copper 
Recovery Company established a bank lo- 
cated in Brazil and in partnership with the 
Brazilian Government. Let that soak in for 
a minute. An agency of our Government 
goes into partnership With another govern- 
ment to go into the banking business, and 
your representatives and my representatives 
are never told a word about it. 

If all this bungling was kept at home, it 
would be bad enough; but it is a great deal 
worse when it enters into the international 
picture. And that is exactly what has hap- 
pened. I have yet never been able to find 
two informed individuals who have exactly 
the same idea on what the foreign policy of 
this country is. The New Deal administra- 
tion has entered into a program of private or 
secret commitments. When Franklin Roose- 
velt passed away, it was virtually publicly ad- 
mitted that it was almost impossible to tell 
what kind of promises he had made. We 
have been undergoing the humiliating ex- 
perience of discovering our commitments 
piecemeal ever since. Every few days, we 
pick up the newspaper to find out that theo- 
retically we are obligated to do something 
different or to undertake another duty or 
make another loan. We still do not know 
the extent of these promises. The only thing 
that we can be certain of is that it is going 
to cost us more money. That is absolutely 
uniform throughout. 

As a result, we have lost prestige with for- 
eign countries that it will be difficult, if not 
impossible, to regain. The common prac- 
tice of people of other nations of referring to 
this country as “Uncle Sugar” is but typical 
of the plight in which we find ourselves. In 
every international conference, we seem to 
be unfortunately occupying the middle and 
function chiefly as a rope for the interna- 
tional tug of war. The uncertainty of our 
position, the lack of a determined definite 
foreign policy and the tendency toward one- 
man government and individualized admin- 
istration of American policy produced, as an 
inevitable result, a new and all-time low in 
American prestige. 

This, too, I lay directly at the door of the 
New Deal administration. The Republican 
Party has never once failed to go as far as it 
could in seeking to correct this situation. 
Let me point out that, at the Mackinac Con- 
ference, a forthright declaration of the Re- 
publican Party’s position was set out. If 
anything like a comparable move had been 
made by the New Deal, something concrete 
could have come from it. We listened in 
vain for a response. 

During the political campaign of 1944, the 
Republican Party sought to take interna- 
tional affairs out of the realm of partisan 
politics, and Governor Dewey as the Repub- 
lican candidate appointed a representative 
to consult with the then Secretary of State. 
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That effort was largely futile because of the 
unwillingness of the New Deal administra- 
tion to permit the formulation of a reaj 
American foreign policy. 

Again, throughout the San Francisco meet- 
ings engaged in drawing up the United Na- 
tions Charter, and even more recently in 
London, Republicans have participated and 
cooperated. Senator ARTHUR VANDENBERG of 
Michigan has been particularly outstanding 
as the leading figure in this Nation’s delega- 
tions. 

The Republican Party can say to the people 
of America that it has, to its utmost power, 
tried to discharge its obligation in ‘the field 
of international relations. Again, I reiterate, 
our unfortunate plight in this regard belongs 
directly upon the doorstep of the New Deal 
administration. 

The Republican Party has long recognized 
the importance of our international rela- 
tions. It pioneered in the cause of close co- 
operation with foreign nations. Listen for 
a moment to the words of an American Presi- 
dent: 

“After all, how near one to the other is 
every part of the world. Modern inventions 
have brought into close relation widely sepa- 
rated peoples. * * * Distances have been 
effaced. Swift ships and swift trains are be- 
coming cosmopolitan. They tmvaded fields 
which a few years ago were impenetrable. 
* * © With increasing transportation fa- 
cilities come increasing knowledge and larger 
wate; “(7% 

“Isolation is no longer possible or desirable. 
The same important news is read, though in 
different languages, the same day in all 
Christendom. The telegraph keeps us advised 
of what is occurring everywhere. * * * 
God and man have linked the nations to- 
gether. No nation can longer be indifferent 
to any other.” 

That was not a New Deal speech. Those 
words were spoken on the 5th day of Sep- 
tember 1901, by a Republican President, Wil- 
liam McKinley. McKinley met his death on 
the following day. And in the excitement 
attendant upon his assassination, much of 
the import of this important pronouncement 
was lost to the world. 

Following him, however, Theodore Roose- 
velt pursued a similar policy. William How- 
ard Taft, who is frequently asserted to have 
had the best understanding of foreign af- 
fairs of any President that this Nation has 
ever had, was particularly active and effec- 
tive in promoting sound international rela- 
tions. Certainly, nothing could be further 
from the truth than the ill-conceived at- 
tempt of the New Deal to charge the Repub- 
lican Party with being isolationist, unreal- 
istic, and uncoperative in international re- 
lations. 

If we had the time tonight, I could further 
trace for you the effects of the bungling 
kind of administration we have had. Never 
before in this Nation has the Government 
of the United States lost the respect of the 
people of the United States as it has in this 
moment. Its waste and extravagance can be 
seen all about us. Its incompetence is writ- 
ten upon the pages of every. newspaper and 
is heard on every news broadcast. A per- 
son would have to be thoughtless, indeed, not 
to see it all about him. 

In the face of these facts, I was particularly 
struck by the naiveness with which the New 
Deal wants us to swallow all its propaganda. 
May I give you just one more concrete exam- 
ple. No man would doubt the necessity dur- 
ing the war and during the necessary read- 
justment period of controlling prices to the 
end that inflation will not result, if that was 
being done. ‘The record is otherwise—ask 
any housewife. Instead of approaching the 
problem of price controls in a straightfor- 
ward, down-to-earth manner, it has set up 
theoretical over-all standards, impractical 








and impossible of attainment. Instead of 
approaching problems realistically, it has 
puilt a huge Frankenstein-like monster made 
up of inspectors, investigators, and snoopers. 
It has enmeshed American enterprise with 
so much red tape and uncertainty that lit- 
erally thousands of little businesses have 
thrown up their hands and quit instead of 
trying to carry on. Instead of preserving 
our national economy, it has done much to 
strangle it. 

But, when the President of the United 
States in his annual message to Congress 
about a month ago blandly told the Con- 
gress and the people that they had very 
successfully managed to keep living costs 
from rising more than 3 percent, he then 
attained what, in my judgment, was a record 
for relying upon the credulity of the human 
race. There is not a schoolboy who takes his 
pennies to the candy store who does not know 
better than that. And how we can ever be 
expected to believe’ any such statement in 
the face of the notorious fact that we are 
paying subsidies out of the Public Treasury 
in almost every direction, is more than I can 
understand. What difference does it make 
if we pay so many cents a pound for butter 
at the grocery store or whether we pay a few 
less cents for it and then have a few more 
cents added to our income tax to pay the 
subsidy on that butter? 

These conditions which we have been dis- 
cussing this evening, as well as a whole host 
of others that we could consider if we but 
had the time, present a genuine challenge 
to this. The dangers that arise from them 
are real. They must be met if we are to 
continue as a free people and a world power. 
There is no sidestepping of them; we cannot 
turn back. We cannot evade them—we must 
overcome them. 

Let me repeat that the Republican Party 
affords the only answer. As a political party 
we must rise to the challenge, or it will not 
be met. That is our destiny. 

But we cannot fulfill the role that is ours 
by merely being faultfinders. Everybody 
recognizes the evils. Many foresee the dan- 
gers. What must be given are the answers. 
To receive the leadership, we must be ready 
and able to assume it. The Republican Party 
must give to the American people a program 
that they will recognize as adequate, pro- 
gressive, and fearless, and candidates that 
they will recognize as competent. We must 
make clear our determination to avoid the 
mistakes—and at the same time demon- 
strate our ability to lead. 

Again, I think that Lincoln has given us 
the keynote that will help guide us. In com- 
menting upon the sacredness of his oath of 
Office, he said: 

“It was in the oath I took that I would, 
to the best of my ability, preserve, protect, 
and defend the Constitution of the United 
States. I could not take office without tak- 
ing the oath. Nor was it my view that I 
might take an oath in order to get power, 
and break the oath in using the power.” 

Now, as then, our first concern must be 
to tell the people the truth. The practices 
of government by deception must stop. No 
people can overcome the dangers that beset 
them unless they know what those dangers 
are. Their elected officials must tell them. 
It is criminally wrong-to misrepresent the 
facts involved in public affairs. It is equally 
wrong to misuse or usurp power. No nation 
can rise above the level of the moral recti- 
tude of its government and those in official 
positions, 

This Nation needs a return to the funda- 
mental concepts of constitutional govern- 
ment. We need to reestablish the kind of 
government our forefathers had in mind 
when they framed the Constitution. We 
must dare to be honést—honest with our- 
selves and honest with the American people. 
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Next, we must firmly resolve to put a stop 
to the practice of spending more than our 
Nation’s income. We must start living 
Within our means. Deficit financing can- 
not be permitted to go on forever. The Re- 
publican Party should take a firm stand 
against extravagance in our domestic affairs. 
We will have to Phy the bill sometime. We 
should start doing it at once. 

Again let us turn to Lincoln—who dic- 
tated into the Republican platform of 1860 
these words in section 6: 

“That the people justly view with alarm 
the reckless extravagance which pervades 
every department of the Federal Govern- 
ment; that a return to rigid economy and 
accountability is indispensable to arrest the 
systematic plunder of the Public Treasury by 
favored partisans; while the recent startling 
developments of frauds and corruption: at 
the Federal metropolis show that an entire 
change of administration is imperatively 
demanded.” 

Purther, we must stop making impossible 
promises to every other nation on the face 
of the earth. Except for the necessity of 
mitigating acute human suffering, we cannot 
afford to g# further into debt for foreign 
nations any more than we can for ourselves. 
The Republican Party must stand for a real- 
istic approach to our foreign financial com- 
mitments. 

We must encourage the production of 
wealth by encouraging capital and labor. We 
must so construct the financial policy of our 
Nation as to make it possible for individual 
initiative and private enterprise to again go 
forward and to create the wealth which we 
must have to meet the commitments we have 
made and to pay for the victory which we 
have won. 

We must stop this concentration of power 
in Washington, and we must take the Govern- 
ment back to the people where it can be 
exercised by local agencies which are under 
the close scrutiny of those who pay for them. 
Government by secret and devious means 
such as through boards, bureaus, and Gov- 
ernment corporations outside the scrutiny of 
Congress must stop. 

There is not a State in the Union which 
today is not financially infinitely better off 
than is the Federal Government. The respon- 
sibilities for all such functions of govern- 
ment that can be properly discharged by the 
States should be immediately returned to 
them. The Republican Party must have the 
courage to openly advocate the decentrali- 
zation of many functions of our Federal 
Government. We recognize this means op- 
posing the pet theories of many pressure 
groups. Those individuals who have a par- 
ticular interest to foster often feel that their 
aims can best be accomplished by hiding the 
project at the end of some long corridor of 
a Government office building in Washington, 
where the people will never be able to see it. 
We cannot allow this tendency to prevail. 
We must be determined to Keep the Federal 
Government out of all activities except those 
which by their inherent nature absolutely 
demand national handling. 

And lastly we must take stock of our- 
selves. We must decide once and for all ex- 
actly what functions we wish to have Gov- 
ernment assume. We must determine to 
what degree we wish to restrict individual 
liberties by governmental control. We must 
Keep ever before us the fact that we cannot 
“have our cake and eat it too.” We cannot 
try to outpromise each other and believe that 
we can have a Government that engages 
in the regulation of all forms of human ac- 
tivity and leave us still free men. The fatal 
error of this kind of thinking has been dem- 
onstrated over and over again in a Fascist 
Italy, in a Nazi Germany, and in every to- 
talitarian government. 

Our Nation must decide whether it will be 
made up of free individuals or of vassals. 
Having once determined this issue, we should 
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then hue strictly to the line in shaping the 
kind of government that we have decided 
upon. Again, the Republican Party must 
have the courage to lead in this important 
undertaking. 

To the accomplishment of these purposes 
every patriotic American should pledge him- 
self. As I have said, I believe that they can 
only be accomplished through the medium 
of the Republican Party, and only then if the 
Republican Party adheres to the sound prin- 
ciples which Abraham Lincoln so nobly 
espoused. But if we have the courage and the 
conviction our party can lead this Nation 
from the morass into which it has fallen and 
upon a genuine crusade for our America. 

We have just won history’s most terrible 
war. We have spent the lives of our young 
men and women to achieve it. We have been 
fighting to preserve our American way of life. 
We have fought to keep the right of govern- 
ment for the common people, the. it may be 
exercised by them and on their behalf. 

In peace we may lose it if we do not pro- 
tect it well. 

On another day the man whose birthday 
we celebrate spoke of another threat to our 
national existence. Those eloquent words are 
written upon the heart of every schoolboy 
and schoolgirl in America. And yet they 
ring as true today as they did when he gave. 
them years ago. As Republicans, but more 
as Americans, we should heed them today 
and should rise to the challenge which they 
carry. 

On this one hundredth and thirty-seventh 
anniversary of the birthday of Abraham Lin- 
coln I urge that “We here highly resolve that 
these dead shall not have died in vain—that 
this Nation, under God, shall have a new 
birth of freedom—and that government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people 
shall not perish from the earth.” 





Los Angeles County Dairy Area Has 
Greatest Testing Program—Eighteenth 
Congressional District, California, Is 
Portion of This National Achievement . 
in Dairy Industry 
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OF . 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1946 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
proud to call attention of Members and 
all who may read the same, to the write- 
up which I herein include with my re- 
marks, which article appeared in that 
authoritative magazine of the dairy in- 
dustry, to wit, the California Dairyman, 
published in the prosperous and pro- 
gressive city of Hynes, which is just one 
of the numerous busy towns in the 
Eighteenth Congressional District. This 
article was in the February 1946 number. 
I commend its factual recitals therein 
set forth to my colleagues from Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
York. In fact, the record herein printed 
bears out what I have frequently related 
about the size of the herds in the Eight- 
eenth Congressional District and in the 
rest of Los Angeles County. The last 
line of this article mentions Long Beach, 
my home city. It does so, however, 
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merely to fix a sort of boundary line for 
the area at that point. As the largest 
herds of these remarkable cows are 
generally located to the northeast of my 
home city and in and about the prosper- 
ous communities of Hynes, Clearwater, 
Norwalk, Downey, Artesia, Bellflower, 
Compton, Lynwood, Southgate, Signal 
Hill, Lakewood. 

The contents of this magazine article 
will further explain my position taken 
on this floor ut al’ times in the interests 
of and for the protection of this great 
food-producing industry. 

Reports to me from time to time show 
that the herds of the Eighteenth Con- 
gressional District, uniformly maintain 
their igh place—up in the top brack- 
ets—in all tests. 

So, Mr. Speaker, this article further 
makes it clear that not only does the 
Eighteenth District of California have 
the great naval .acilities at Long Beach, 
and the great shipyards there, too, but 
it likewise has some of the greatest air- 
craft factories as well as these achieving 
dairy herds with flourishing towns, small 
farms, happy “‘iresides; the great oil fields 
of Signal Hill and Long Beach tidelands, 
and the world port of Long Beach. These 
are some of the reasons I remind my col- 
leagues for my varied and expressed in- 
terests in legislation relating to industry; 
agriculture; labor and management; 
manufacturing; Navy and Army; ship- 
building and marine, and of course, along 
with all these I mention are the hundreds 
of thousands of happy homes. But— 
never enough housing, Mr. Speaker. 

Here is the magazine article: 

HATS OFF TO THE DAIRYMAN 

Los Angeles County dairymen hung up a 
record of 406.4 pounds of butterfat per cow 
for all cows in their herds, those milking as 
well as the dry stock. Figured on the milking 
herd alone, the year’s production amounted 
to 490 pounds of butterfat, says Earl Maharg, 
of the Agricultural Extension Service, Uni- 
versity of California. 

These high rates of production exceed those 
of any other section in the United States, he 
points out, and are the result of careful feed- 
ing, a rather rapid cow replacement program 
on the basis of cow-testing records, and good 
herd management. 

Individual high records of production were 
also attained, he said, citing an animal in 
North Hollywood which produced 852 pounds 
of butterfat and another in Azusa, 810 
pounds: In addition, there were two herds of 
over 250 cows each with 506 and 518 pounds 
of butterfat and one 100-cow dairy with an 
average of 493 pounds per cow. Seven groups 
of five selected animals produced from 522 to 
722 pounds of butterfat per cow. 

“This remarkable production has been 
achieved by Los Angeles County dairymen in 
spite of an extremely adverse feed situation, 
difficulty in securing suitable cows for re- 
placement and trying dairy help conditions. 
Cow replacement troubles lowered the herd 
average butterfat production this year as 
compared to 1944 by some 16 pounds, because 
dairymen were forced to keep more dry stock 
and older cows which should have gone to 
the butcher,” said Maharg. 

“The feed situation promises little im- 
provement during at least the first part of 
1946 because of transportation difficulties, 
It is more critical now than at any time dur- 
ing the war period. With this condition, 
dairymen may have difficulty maintaining 


milk production at comparable levels during 
1946.” 


According to Maharg, there were 20,209 
cows under test in the county’s cow testing 
association at the end of the testing year, 
October 31, 1945. This total is the greatest 
for any association in the United States and, 
in fact, exceeds the numbers of cows in all 
associations in all but six States. He points 
out that Los Angeles Cownty has the largest 
number of dairy cows of any county in the 
United States. This is not due to the size of 
the county, he says, because 75 percent of the 
dairy cows are concentrated in a relatively 
small area between Los Angeles, Long Beach, 
and the Orange County border. 





The House Committee on Un-American 
Activities 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 19, 1946 


Mr.SABATH. Mr. Speaker, this great 
Nation of ours was founded on a new 
continent, in a new concept of the rela- 
tions of man to man. It never ceases 
to thrill me when I read the opening 
words of our immortal Constitution: 

We, the People of the United States, in 
Order to form a more perfect Union; es- 
tablish Justice, insure domestic Tranquility, 
provide for the common defence, promote 
the general Welfare, and secure the Blessings 
of Liberty tc ourselves and our Posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution for 
the United States of America. 


It says, “We, the Feople,” Mr. Speak- 
er, that means all the people. It does 
not mean just a few people who believe 
themselves privileged. It says and 
means all the people. 

That is why, Mr. Speaker, I have been 
shocked by the revelations made in re- 
cent weeks regarding the procedures of 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities and the attitudes of its staff. I 
am not alone, Mr. Speaker, and I think 
there is not a Member of this House who 
will not be shocked when the full story is 
told. It is apparent that the employees 
of this committee should themselves be 
investigated. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, Mr. Speaker, I am inserting 
a letter which I wrote yesterday to the 
chairman regarding the improper pro- 
cedures of the committee counsel, Mr. 
Ernie Adamson, and the remarks attrib- 
uted to one Chester Nickolas, who, I am 
pleased to have learned since writing the 
letter, is no longer an employee of the 
committee. My letter does not and can- 
not tell the whole sordid story. It does 
express my sorrow that such people 
should have been permitted a place on 
the staff of a House commitxee. It will 
be to the interest of the committee to be 
more careful in selection of the staff and 
not permit any one member to try to de- 
termine the choice or the actions of the 
committee. 

Too, I think the whole House has a 
duty and a right to know what is going 
on in this committee, which we have 
clothed with certain powers to investigate 
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actual un-American activities, and not to 
indulge in witch hunts. We all remem. 
ber what the old Dies committee did to 
our colleague the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HAVENNER] by conducting g 
secret “investigation” and a one-man 
“hearing” deep in the heart of Texas 
with perjured witnesses, and then mak. 
ing a sudden and unauthorized pub- 
lic disclosure of the secret “testimony.” 
We remember the willful and deliberate 
smearing of other Members and of out- 
standing Americans. We know, too, that 
there were a good many of us honored by 
investigative files by the old Dies com- 
mittee. How do we know that this pres- 
ent committee, without the knowledge of 
its honorable chairman, even without the 
knowledge of a majority of its members, 
is not secretly investigating every Mem- 
ber of Congress who does not meet the 
approval of Ernie Adamson? I wish the 
gentleman from Georgia would tell us 
how many Members have been investi- 
gated, if any, and who they are, if he 
knows. 


The text of my letter to the chairman 
follows: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON RULES, 
Washington, D. C., February 18, 1946. 
Hon. JoHN S. Woop, 

Chairman, Committee on Un-American 
Activitics, House of Representatives, 
Washington. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I find myself 
horror-struck at the callous indifference to 
the express mandates of this body indicated 
by the Hitlerlike statements of certain em- 
ployees of the House Committee on Un- 
/merican Activities. With full confidence 
in your own integrity and your freedom from 
intolerance and bigotry, I cannot believe that 
you have or have had any knowledge of these 
statements, as reported in full detail by the 
daily press; and I am confident you will be as 
shocked as I to learn that these statements 
have been mouthed by obscure individuals 
who, cloaked in the power of a congressional 
committee, take advantage of that power to 
flout good taste and the dignity of this body, 
contemptuous of the rights of citizens and 
equally contemptuous of their employers, 
employers, the committee that hires them. 

I refer particularly to a recent statement 
issued by the board of directors of the Great- 
er New York Federation of Churches, affili- 
ated with the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America. This statement carries 
within it an extract from the sworn affidavit 
of Professor Clyde Miller of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, who reports on 4 
conversatiog he held with Ernie Adamson, 
the prolific letter-writer and counsel of your 
committee, and with one Nikolas, identified 
ac an investigator. Professor Miller’s affidavit 
states that Nikolas, in the presence of Mr. 
Adamson, remarked: 

“You should tell your Jewish friends that 
the Jews in Germany stuck their necks out 
too far and Hitler took care of them and that 
the same thing will happen here unless they 
watch their steps.” 

This shameful, degraded type of thinking, 
this obscene statement that could have been 
inspired only by a Goebbels or a Streicher, 
deserves the severest censure. It warrants 
an investigation by the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities of its own employees, 
not only of these two but of all. Such state- 
ments as those attributed by Professor Miller 
to the investigator, without censure from 
his superior, are as un-American as they are 
vile, and for counsel and investigator of @ 
committee sworn to defeat subversive activity 
to publicly exhibit so Nazi-like an attitude 
and mentality suggests that your committee, 
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no matter how laudable your purpose, is 
ending its honest efforts subverted, twisted 
and torn by your own employees, or even 
‘hat you may unsuspectingly harbor sub- 
versive individuals on your committee rolls. 
Iam not alone in my deep feeling of indig- 
nation. Nor are the directors of the New 
Ye rk Federation alone in their wrath. Great 
newspapers such as the Washington Post, 
the Des Moines Register, the Scripps-Howard 
have called attention to the un- 
\merican activities of your committee’s own 
employees, and to the manner in which the 
employees, especially Adamson, have exceeded 
their authority, outraged propriety, and 
mocked the American principles of fairness 
and honesty, in their attempts to harass, 
discredit, and destroy American organiza- 
tions and individuals, possibly without 
knowledge of the full membership of the 
committee. 

It is significant that the committee gave to 
Gerald L. K. Smith an open forum to vent 
that seditionist’s Fascist bill before members 
of the press; yet counsel has admitted he is 
too busy to go over this man’s record of un- 
American activities and utterances, while 
he finds time, curiously enough, to bring 
before the committee in closed executive 
session Dr. Edward Barsky, an eminent sur- 
seon, because Dr. Barsky is chairman of the 
Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee, an 
organization committed to giving succor to 
Spanish sepuolican refugees, by administer- 
ing the financial aid given by such groups as 
Unitarian Service Committee and the Quak- 
ers Is it un-American to be charitable, to 
extend the helpful hand of kindliness and 
humanity to men and women and children 
who are homeless, hungry, ill, and destitute? 
Yet such a man as Dr. Barsky, such an or- 


pers, 


eanization as the Anti-Fascist Refugee Com- 


mittee, licensed and approved by the Presi- 
dent’s War Control Board, are commanded, 
at the whim of your committee’s employees, 
to produce their books and records, submit 
themselves to the inquisitorial tactics of the 
Nazi-minded counsel, while the same counsel 
treats a professed Fascist like G. L. K. Smith 
with kindness, tolerance, and brotherly un- 
derstanding. 

This incident is not unique. Your com- 
mittee has publicly chided counsel for his 
flouting of congressional procedure, and for 
those letter-writing proclivities which have 
derogated the dignity of a committee of this 
House. Despite the fact that counsel has 
been warned to respect the wishes of the 
committee not to try the committees’ in- 
vestigations in the press, has time and again 
advised certain portions of the press of the 
names of American citizens and organiza- 
tions he intended to pillory. Radio commen- 
tators requested by Adamson to submit their 
scripts to him discovered the request had 
been made a public document. The action 
could have been designed only to smear the 
commentators and to frighten them from 
the air. In spite of your public admonitions, 
counsel has continued his own undignified 
and un-American way. 

Counsel, so much in doubt as to his official 
functions, cannot .ven understand the prin- 
ciples upon which this great Nation was 
founded. He has objected in several in- 
stanccs to use of the word “democracy.” He 
has questioned the Veterans Against Dis- 
crimination, most of whom wear the Purple 
Heart and all of whom are honorable men 
who risked their lives to destroy Hitler tac- 
tics in a world of free rien; in a letter to 
these veterans, and I quote his words, he 
wrote this shocking sentence: “I wonder if 
you are sufficiently farriliar with the history 
of the United States to be aware that this 
country was not org nized as a democracy.” 
This is an insufferable arrogation of judicial 
and legislative powers; the statement, more- 
over, is virtually a quotation from another 
professed Fascist, Flizabeth Dilling, three 


times indicated by the Federal grand jury 
investigating seJitious activities. 

In the light of his acceptance of the 
venomous statement of an «nderling, I won- 
der if his demand that the National Com- 
mittee to Combat Anti-Semitism submit to 
his inquisition does not reflect the same 
bitter bias against American citizens who 
are Jews by religion? In his attack upon 
this group, Adamson denies a basic tenet of 
the American Constitution, the right of peti- 
tion. Again to quote his own stupid words, 
he accused the Committee to Combat Anti- 
Semitism of “soliciting money for the purpose 
of controlling the thoughts of American 
citizens.” I am informed that the member- 
ship includes former Secretary of the Interior 


“Harold L. Ickes and Bishop G. Ashton Old- 


ham; and their heinous offense was to peti- 
tion their friends to support House Concur- 
ren Resolution 89, condemning anti-Semitism 
and racism as un-American. Surely a House 
Committee on Un-American Activities should 
welcome such support, and not permit its 
employees to harass those who are fighting a 
foreign, Fascist, and un-American ideology. 

I am persuaded that counsel has not only 
imitated but exceeded the unfortunate ex- 
cesses of employees of the old Dies commit- 
tee. Such tactics by the Dies committee 
brought not only the committee but the 
House of Representatives into contumely 
and disrespect. Present counsel has shown 
himself to be acting, not for the whole com- 
mittee, but for a smal! minority. To protect 
the House, and the committee, surely counsel 
and all employees should be examined care- 
fully, and the unprofessional and unproce- 
dural activities which have led to criticism 
and public contempt should be forsworn and 
disavowed. 

Respectfully yours, 
A. J. SABATH, 
Member of Congress. 





Democracy Has Fallen in With Bad 
Company 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK A. BARRETT 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1946 


Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the 
following editorial from the Montana 
Standard, of Butte, Mont., dated Decem- 
ber 14, 1945: 


DEMOCRACY HAS FALLEN IN WITH BAD COMPANY 


We believe that the people of this country 
should return to the practice of calling what 
we have got here a Republic. In the years 
past it has been variously known as a Democ- 
racy or a Republic. But the word democracy 
has fallen in with bad company in recent 
years. It no longer means what it used to 
mean. 

We hear of a democracy in Russia. We 
are told that democracy is what the people 


of Poland, Rumania, and Yugoslavia have. 


We are informed that the Communists of 
China are more democratic than the gov- 
ernment of Chiang Kai-shek. 

But we get suspicious about democratic 
freedom of the press when we learn that the 
Government owns all the printing presses 
and newspapers. We get more suspicious 
when we hear that the Bible is being edited 
to conform to democratic principles. We 
are rather skeptical about just how free 
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democratic freedom of speech may be when 
we know that the gestapo or some other or- 
ganization ts always listening in. We won- 
der about the democratic procedure of toss- 
ing e man into jail and leaving him there 
without a chance to defend himself. We 
question the seizure of people's property in 
the name of democracy. 

We are curious about how a democratic 
election might be carried out with the name 
of only one candidate on the ballot. 

In cur more than a century and a half of 
acquaintance with democracy we have never 
seen it in such queer garb or associating with 
such strange people. We have begun to 
question these strange new benefits which 
masquerade under the name of democracy. 

The peoples of the earth, we believe, also 
are beginning to wonder about democracy. 
Their lives are regimented and their freedoms 
curtailed as much under this new-found 
democracy as they were under totali- 
tarianism. 

So democracy has become a word of many 
and varied meanings. It no longer means 
what we have believed it to mean over a long 
period of years. 

Like many other words, its connotations 
have been broadened so that a host of sins 
are concealed in its flowing skirts. 

In recommending that the people of this 
country take up the use of the word “repub- 
lic,” or republican form of government, we 
are merely following the dictates of our own 
Constitution. 

Article IV, section 4, entitled “Republican 
form of government guaranteed; each State 
protected,” says: “The United States shall 
guarantee to every State in this Union a re- 
publican form of government, and shall pro- 
tect each of them against invasion, and, on 
application of the legislature, or of the exec- 
utive (when the legislature cannot be con- 
vened) against domestic violence.” 

Actually, there should not be a wide base 
for argument between usage of the words 
“democracy” and “republic.” 

Democracy is defined by Webster as being 
government by the people; government in 
which the supreme power is retained by the 
people and exercised by representation, as in 
a republic. 

Republic is defined as a state in which 
the sovereign power resides in a certain body 
of the people, and is exercised by representa- 
tives elected by and responsible to them; a 
commonwealth; also, the form of government 
of such a state. 

The difficulty is, as we have said before, 
democracy has fallen in with bad company. 
Until such time as it is rescued and has 
been shown the error of its ways we should 
be careful about accepting the things which 
are being offered under the name “democ- 
racy.” 





Lithuania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. KELLY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1946 


Mr. KELLY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following address 
which I made at a dinner held at the 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Ill., February 
17, 1946, to commemorate the twenty- 
eighth anniversary of the independence 
of Lithuania: 

Speaking for the independence of the Re- 
public of Lithuania, which was established, 
on February 16, 1918, as a modern nation, 
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under a constitutional government; a na- 
tion that as early as 1569 showed a de- 
termination to achieve independence—and 
their constant fight to retain that status 
leaves no alternative but to gain that objec- 
tive—today we celebrate the twenty-eighth 
anniversary of that memorial day in the 
history of Lithuania. 

The 16th day of February was made pos- 
sible by the determination of those gallant 
souls who never quit in their fight to achieve 
their independence. 

With the passing of the Russian revolu- 
tion of 1905-06, Lithuanians began openly 
to demand the freedom of their country. 

The determination of the voters of Lithu- 
anian ‘Governments instructed their rep- 
resentatives in all four Dumas to fight for 
the freedom, the political autonomy, and 
unification of Lithuania. 

The Lithuanian representatives of the 
Duma complied with the wishes of their con- 
stituents and always stood for the autonomy 
of the country, and were persistent in their 
demands that Lithuanian people be given 
the opportunity to determine for them- 
selves their political preference. 

The first great war had just begun when 
members of various political factions or- 
ganized a political club and committee in 
Vilna 

To the Lithuanians of America they ad- 
dressed the following impassioned words: 

“Strenuous and telling times are here. 

“We must emerge free, or die fighting for 
freedom. 

“Lithuania 
encugh to 
ticn 

“We must earn the right to mold our own 
destiny and our own future. 

“Now is the time to take our fate into cur 
hands—now or never.” 

With that determination the people of 
Lithuania can be proud, for it has come down 
through the ages—yes; to the present time— 
that you assembled here have never faltered 
in your courage. 

During that terrible war, which, like Worla 
War II, almost succeeded in wiping out 
every vestige of civilization and decency, 
Lithuania had to bear hostile invasion and 
suffered severely, the country being devas- 
tated alike by alleged friend and avowed foe. 

No people have a stronger claim to the 
right of self-government and independence 
than do the 3,000,000 people of Lithuania. 

For this independence has been tempo- 
rarily set aside because of geographical loca- 
tion. 

Many controversial problems have arisen 
since the shooting of the war ceased. 

While cfficial declaration of the ending of 
hostilities has not yet been declared, the 
people of Lithuania and American Lithu- 
anians are left in doubt as to what will hap- 
pen when the actual peace terms are agreed 
upcn. 

We must believe in what President Truman 
said in his Navy Day address in New York 
City on October 27, 1945, in restating the high 
principles and the aims of American foreign 
policy, which is designed to serve peace with 
justice. 

It is a significant and a gratifying fact 
that the President’s 12-point policy clearly 
embodies and reaffirms all those principles 
which were set forth in the statement made 
by the United States Government on July 23, 
1949, and in the Atlantic Charter, both of 
which apply to Lithuania as well as to the 
other Baltic states. 

And I quote: 

“From the day when the peoples of these 
Republics (Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia) first 
gained their independent and democratic 
form of government the people of the United 
States have watched their admirable progress 
in self-government with deep and sympa- 
thetic interest. 

“The policy of this Government is uni- 
versally known. 

“The people cf the United States are op- 
posed to any form of intervention on the 






ns have vitality and strength 
be equals of all other free na- 
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part of one state, however powerful, in the 
domestic concerns of any other sovereign 
state, however weak. 

“The United States will continue to stand 
by these principles, because of the convic- 
tion of the American people that unless the 
doctrine in which these principles are inher- 
ent once again governs the relations be- 
tween nations, the rule of reason, of justice, 
and of law—in other words, the basis of 
modern civilization itself—cannot be pre- 
served.” 

This statement was made in connection 
with the devious processes whereunder the 
political independence and territorial integ- 
rity of the three small Baltic Republics, 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia—were to ke 
deliberately annihilated by one of their more 
powerful neighbors. 

It was a clear warning to the Soviet Union 
to avoid unilateral and arbitrary acts and 
to leave the independence o- the Baltic states 
alone. 

However, the Moscow dictatorship, with 
Hitler’s concurrence, thought otherwise, ard 
the illegal act of anne tion, based on fraud- 
ulent election, which was conducted in an 
atmosphere of threat and compulsion, fol- 
lowed on August 3-6, 1940. 

Today, Russia would gain much in a moral 
sense to the world, if the annexation of the 
Baltic states were now made void by the 
supreme Soviet authority in accordance with 
the requirements of the Atlantic Charter, 
and the Baltic states would be relieved. 

The principles of our American foreign 
policy have a direct bearing on Lithuania’s 
international situation and on her future. 

For we believe in the eventual return of 
sovereign rights and self-government to all 
peoples who have been deprived of them by 
force. 

We shall approve no territorial changes in 
any friendly part of the world unless they 
accord with the freely expressed wishes of 
the people concerned. 

We shall refuse to recognize any govern- 
ment imposed upon any nation by force of 
any foreign power. 

In some cases, it may be impossible to 
prevent forceful imposition of such a govern- 
ment. But the United States will not recog- 
nize any such government. 

We are convinced that the preservation of 
peace between nations requires a United 
Nations Organization composed of all peace- 
loving nations of the world who are willing 
jointly to use force if necessary to insure 
peace. That is why, on the Ist of November, 
I introduced House Resolution 390, which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, to carry out the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter and the 12-point program 
of the President of the United States. 

That we are determined that those na- 
tions who enjoyed their sovereign rights be- 
fore the war will again enjoy the right cof 
self-government, and, to give active support 
to the principles hereinbefore referred to, 
that the President of the United States and 
the Secretary of State give active support, 
and devote their efforts and influence with 
the nations of the world, to secure to the 
people of the Republic of Lithuania a resto- 
ration of their independence and the right 
of free and democratic election after armies 
of other nations have left, and Lithuanian 
refugees have heen repatriated to their 
homeland. 

I have known American people of Lithu- 
anian descent, and I never knew a more 
loyal group of Americans—people like Pete 
Zuris, Anthony Olis, Al Kumskis and many 
others who have carried on the fight here 
in America, undying and unselfish in their 
devotion to the cause of Lithuania’s inde- 
pendence, determined, like us all, that Lithu- 
ania and other small countries in the Baltic 
states shall not be used again as buffer na- 
tions, for the protection of warring nations. 

For it used to be that in discussion of the 
rights and defenses of nations, the question 





of control of certain so-called buffer states 
was frequently raised, and, in many cases, 
the justification, on a basis of defense, 
through buffer states, was recognized—but 
not any more, for with atomic energy and 
bombs, there is no cause for the words or 
uses of buffer states. 

No man can know a Lithuanian without 
dfScovering that a never-dying passion for 
the independence of his country is eating 
into his soul. 

Out of the depths there comes a cry from 
this nation which for centuries has been 
forced to be inarticulate. 

It is not a demand for privilege, for terri- 
tory to which it might have only a historical 
claim; it is a cry for life, and if we really be- 
lieve in our own professions, if the traditions 
of 1776 have not been effaced, if the defini- 
tion of self-determinism with which Presi. 
dent Wilson sought io change the evil 
systems of lust and avarice in Europe and 
the rest of the world after the First World 
War still lives, we Americans must listen to 
this cry from the core of the hearts of the 
Lithuanians. 

We cannot clcse our ears to it. 





Lumber 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA ° 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1946 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include a 
letter from a lumber company at Broad- 
water, Nebr. 

Mr. Speaker, it is quite apparent that 
the regulations on lumber, coming from 
Washington, will work a definite hard- 
ship on the small lumber companies and 
communities, because they are not pre- 
pared for a mass production of homes. 
P. R. 33 will make it impossible for the 
small lumber dealer to get lumber unless 
he resorts to illegal methods. It will 
make it impossible for him to secure lum- 
ber which will be badly needed by the 
farmers for the building of grain bins 
and the necessary repairs on the farm. 

Regulations do not build homes. We 
need less regulation and more freedom 
for the individual. 

Mr. Speaker, several weeks ago, I called 
attention to the fact that in 1945 we ex- 
ported 759,000,000 feet of lumber. We 
are still exporting a great deal of lum- 
ber. The lumber is being exported be- 
cause the mills can get a higher price for 
the lumber ther export. Lumber is not 
being finished and processed, because the 
raw unfinished lumber brings more, in 
many instances, than the finished lum- 
ber. Government regulations have pro- 
duced this ridiculous situation. The fol- 
lowing letter indicates the reaction of 
the small lumber companies in Ne- 
braska. 

Foster LUMBER Co., 
Broadwater, Nebr., February 13, 1946. 

Re CPA PR 33 and direction 1 to PR 33. 
Hon. A. L. MILLER, 

House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: We wish to solicit your 
aid in abolishing the above regimentation 


regulation, originated by Civilian Production 
Administration and known as PR 33 and 


direction 1 to PR 33. 








If allowed to operate, it will mean the 
termination of many lumber retailers. There 
is no way left for them to purchase lumber 
and millwork and other building materials, 
unless it be through black-market opera- 
tion, and most of us won't do that, as we 
feel, or want to feel, that we are still a 
democratic people, free to operate, free to 
buy and sell, not under a communistic or 
socialistic set-up but through our own free 
enterprise. 

This instrument, evidently constructed by 
some schoolboys and allowed to be put into 
operation, is a most devastating and ruthless 
form of governmental control. Its design 
will injure—not aid—millions of people. 

The primary course of this is to aid the 
returned GI, but he is swindled from the 
start, and in the smaller towns he won’t 
even be able to buy a 2 by 4. The farmer 
and rancher is completely stumped; he can’t 
even buy a board to repair a truck or wagon. 
Why? Because of a Government regulation 
that stops distributors from buying building 
material for distribution, a method employed 
in foreign countries for many years, and a 
failure, a back-set to any progressive nation. 

We who are in the smaller localities can- 
not get H/H rating because it is not suited 
to mass regimentation of homes. 

This brief outline should give you an idea 
of the lethal effect of PR. 33, and when you 
get into the thing you will find a lot of 
reasons why the regulation should be done 
away with. Will you go after this thing 
and hit it hard? 

Yours truly, 
K. W. CampEN, Manager. 





The Gentleman From Illinois, Mr. Lincoln 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1946 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent granted by the 
House to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include therein a short article pre- 
pared by Thomas I. Starr, of Detroit, 
Mich., entitled “The Gentleman From 
Illinois, Mr. Lincoln.” Mr, Starr is edi- 
torial director of the Michigan Bell, em- 
ployees’ magazine of the Michigan Bell 
Telephone Co., of Detroit. 

This is an especially fine article on Lin- 
coln the Congressman. We all know 
that he served but one term in the House 
of Representatives, from 1847 to 1849. 

Mr. Starr is also the author of a book 
published in 1941 entitled “Lincoln’s 
Kalamazoo (Mich.) Address Against Ex- 
tending Slavery.” 


THE GENTLEMAN FROM ILLINOIS, MR. LINCOLN 


Peter Cartwright was a Methodist preacher, 
an old-fashioned circuit rider, famous 
througout Illinois as an exhorter and an 
evangelist. He hated sin and slavery, and 
against either he could preach a sermon of 
great intensity and length. 

The same Peter Cartwright, rugged at 60, 
was a politician—a Jackson Democrat, and a 
good one. His was the skill to combine 
preaching with politics, and this dual ability 
had earned him prominence both in pulpit 
and in party, and, some years earlier, a term 
in the Illinois State Legislature. To win that 
Office he had defeated an unknown young 
stripling from the little village of New Salem. 
Hence he could claim the distinction of be- 
ing the only man who ever defeated Abraham 
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Lincoln in a popular election, the only time 
Lincoln was ever defeated in a direct vote 
of the people. 

But this election was a matter of. history 
in May 1846, when the Whigs of the Seventh 
Illinois District gave Lincoln the unanimous 
nomination as their candidate for Congress; 
and the Democrats picked Cartwright. Once 
more the rail splitter and the preacher were 
pitted in the political arena. This time the 
odds were different. Lincoln was not the 
unknown stripling from New Salem; he was 
a@ highly successful practicing attorney in 
Springfield. During the preceding 14 years 
he had served four terms in the legislature, 
had gained a place of leadership in the Whig 
Party, and had twice been a Whig Presiden- 
tial elector. He was known throughout the 
State of Illinois, if not personally at least 
by reputation. Cartwright, in the meantime, 
had gone on preaching, saving souls for the 
Lord and the Democratic Party. 

When Lincoln received the nomination it 
Was generally known and accepted in the 
convention that he would not seek a second 
term, if elected to the first. For some years 
there had been a gentleman’s agreement be~ 
tween several leading Whigs in the district 
that the office would be rotated, and the 
agreement was binding between three men: 
John J. Hardin, Edward D. Baker, and Lin- 
coln, 

Both Lincoln and Cartwright were good 
campaigners and each had many loyal 
friends. Cartwright, however, had an ad- 
vantage over Lincoln. He could carry his 
campaign into the pulpits of the district, 
and he did. Speaking at a revival meeting 
in Springfield one evening he was approach- 
ing the climax of his camp-meeting oratory 
when he stopped suddenly and shot two ques- 
tions to his audience: 

“Will all of you who expect to go to 
heaven stand up?” 

As he phrased his second question he no- 
ticed Lincoln seated on a back seat: “Will 
all of you who want to go to heaven stand 
up?” 

All who didn’t get to their feet on the first 
question came up on the second, all except 
Lincoln. Said the preacher, “The sole ex- 
ception is Mr, Lincoln, who has not re- 
sponded to either invitation. May I in- 
quire of you, Mr. Lincoln, where are you 
going?” 

“To Congress.” 

And he did, by a majority of 1,500 votes, 
carrying 8 of the district’s 11 counties by a 
larger vote than Henry Clay had received in 
the Presider.tial race, 2 years earlier. 

Given $200 to use toward his campaign ex- 
penses, Lincoln returned $199.25 after the 
election, explaining to the donor that he 
hadn’t needed the money. “I made the can- 
vass On my own horse; my entertainment, 
being at the houses of friends, cost me noth- 
ing; and my only outlay was 75 cents spent 
for a barrel of cider to treat some farm- 
hands.” 

Campaign costs for a Congressman have 
gone up in recent years. 

Cartwright had said that a vote for a Whig 
Was a vote for the devil, and, apparently, Lin- 
coln didn’t believe in taking chances. It is 
@ matter of record—and the Springfield poll 
book of that election is still in evidence to 
prove it—that Lincoln cast his vote for Cart- 
wright. 

Lincoln was the only Whig elected to the 
Thirtieth Congress from Illinois. Today peo- 
ple the world over know that Abraham Lin- 
coln was a President of the United States; 
but very few, even in the United States, know 
that our sixteenth President served a term in 
the House of Representatives. 

Lincoln was a war President. He was also 
a@ war Congressman. When he took the Presi- 
dential oath in 1861 the Nation was on the 
eve of the Civil War. The United States had 
been at war with Mexico for nearly 18 months 
when Lincoln entered Congress. While ac- 
tual fighting had virtually ended 2 months 
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earlier, when Gen. Winfield Scott had stormed 
Mexico City in a 2-day battle and had raised 
the United States flag over the palace, there 
were still a couple of American armies in the 
field, and a state of war existed until ended 
by treaty in March 1848. 

During the 16 months between the election 
and the time he took office Lincoln went 
about his routine of life as a lawyer. Busy 
almost daily in the State and Federal courts, 
he nevertheless kept a watchful eye on the 
progress of the war, but made few comments 
on it. 

Hostilities between the two nations had 
been trought about by a number of situa- 
tions, beginning with the secession of Texas 
from Mexico. For a time Texas maintained 
its independence, but shortly came into the 
United States. Mexico hadn't liked that. 
But the Texas matter was only one of a num- 
ber of grievances. Certain pressure groups 
in the United States had covetous eyes on 
California and New Mexico, both pieces of 
Mexican territory. Inclined to be unstable, 
the Mexican Government was subject con- 
stantly to rebel groups within its midst; and 
American interests, by favoring one group 
or another, helped to keep it unstable. The 
southern slave States wanted more areas in 
which to extend slavery. Secretly President 
James K. Polk seemed to be operating on the 
theory of Frederick the Great—take posses- 
sion first, and negotiate afterward. 

The troubles reached the shooting stage 
when a detachment of American troops, com- 
manded by Gen. Zachary Taylor, was ordered 
by Polk to enter disputed territory because 
Polk had heard that Mexican troops had 
crossed the Rio Grande headed in the direc- 
tion of the same territory. They met; the 
battle was on; and Americans were killed. 
As soon as the news reached Washington, 
Polk was ready to submit a skillfully worded 
message to Congress, stating that war existed, 
and that it had been commenced by Mexico 
on American soil. 

The Whigs as a party were in violent op- 
position to the spirit of the conflict, terming 
it a war of aggression and an unlawful act 
on the part of President Polk to add more 
territory to the United States. Lincoln com- 
mented that the action of the President re- 
minded him of the old farmer who said, 
“IT am not greedy about land; I only want 
what ‘jines’ mine.” 

Lincoln could have gone to Congress in 
December 1846, had he desired. Edward D. 
Baker, the incumbent, had resigned his seat 
to accept a commission in the Army. It was 
offered to Lincoln, but he declined, possibly 
because the law business was extremely active 
at that time for the Congressman-elect. 
During the month of December, he appeared 
in four cases in the Menard Circuit Court, 
once in the United States Circuit Court at 
Springfield, and six times in the State su- 
preme court, 

In addition to his law practice, twice dur- 
ing the spring and summer of 1847 he went 
out from Springfield to deliver temperance 
lectures in nearby communities. According 
to the record, he persuaded three to “take 
the pledge” at Middle Lick Creek, but met 
with no success at Langston’s Settlement. 
But he did make one journey, early in July, 
which is of significance. Lincoln made his 
first visit to Chicago, 200 miles away, as a 
delegate to the River and Harbor Convention. 
The fact that it took him 3 days to make the 





journey by stagecoach may have been one of 
the reasons why he was always a strong ad- 
vocate for the building of railroads and other 


internal improvements. 

At that time, Chicago had a normal popula- 
tion of 16,000. The record states that 20,000 
Official delegates and visitors from all over the 
country assembled there for the 3-day meet- 
ing. The convention had been called to pro- 
test against President Polk’s veto of a bill 
making appropriations for rivers and har- 
bors, and to otherwise strengthen the cause 
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of internal improvements. While Polk was 
devoting his attention to the adding of more 
territory, these delegates were concerned 
with the development and improvement of 
that which they already had. 

Horace Greeley, who covered the event for 
the New York Tribune, reported that it was 
the largest meeting ever held in America. 
Actually, it was a great Whig mass meeting, 


although little mention was made of the 
war. Thurlow Weed, of Albany, was an- 
other of the hundred or so newspapermen 
present. Daniel Webster and Thomas Ben- 
ton made long and able speeches; so did 
Tom Corwin, of Ohio. Edward Bates, who 


wes to be Lincoln’s Attorney General 14 years 
later, was the chairman. Another speaker, 
slightly more conservative in his outlook 
than others, was David Dudley Field, of New 
York, and to him Lincoln was asked to make 
answer. The next day, Greeley’s Tribune 
said, “In the afternoon Hon. Abraham Lin- 
coln, a tall specimen of an Illinoisian * * * 
was called out, and spoke briefly and hap- 
pily in reply to Mr. Field.” Lincoln was 
getting to be better known, and his reputa- 
tion was growing beyond the bounds of the 
Prairie State. 
* * * * * 

Lincoln, or possibly it was Mary, had de- 
cided that the family would accompany the 
new Congressman to Washington when the 
term opened in December. They started 
getting ready on October 23 by giving a lease 
on the comfortable Springfield home for 
$7.50 per month, reserving one of the upper 
bedrooms—which Mary had caused to be 
built during a long absence when he was 
traveling the circuit—for the storing of their 
furniture. 

Mary, in sort of an I-told-you-so attitude, 
determined that they would go by way of 
her old home in Lexington, Ky. She had 
left Lexington 8 years before with not the 
best of relations existing between herself 
and her stepmother; but now she could re- 
turn to visit and take along a Congressman- 
elect and two fine sons—Bob, 4, and Eddie, 
a year and a half old—as evidence that she 
hadn’t done too badly for herself. 

Two days later, on the twenty-fifth, the 
Lircoln family commenced the 9-day jour- 
ney to Lexington. It required travel by 
stage, river boat, and rail, and the Springfield 
paper carried this personal note in its next 
edition: 

“Mr. Lincoln, the Member of Congress-elect 
from this district, has just set out on his way 
to Washington. His family is with him; they 
intend to visit their friends and relatives in 
Kentucky before they take up the line cf 
march for the seat of government. Success 
to our talented Member of Congress. He wiil 
find many men in Congress who possess twice 
the gocd looks and not half the good sense 
of cur own representative.” 

For 3 weeks the Lincolns of Illinois were 
guests in the home of the Tcdds of Kentucky. 
First citizen of the same city, and intimate 
friend of the Todd family, was Henry Clay, 
thrice the Whig Presidential nominee. 
There’s an old story that Mary Todd, when a 
little girl, had once told the sage of Ashland 
that the man she would marry when she grew 
up would be the President of the United 
States. Could he or she have remembered 
that childish prediction when she presented 
her tall husband to Mr. Clay? But it is 
known that Lincoln and Clay visited several 
times during the stay in Lexington, and 
Whig policies and the Mexican War were the 
subject of their conversations. Also, Lincoln 
heard Clay deliver a 2!4-hour oration in 
Lexington’s Market Square; and still ringing 
in his ears when he took his seat in Congress, 
3 weeks later, was the retired statesman’s 
thundering pronouncement that “this is no 
war of defense, but one (that is) unnecessary 
and of offensive aggression.” 

- * * a + 

The Thirtieth Congress, which convened 
at noon on December 6, 1847, was perhaps 


the ablest and stormiest that had ever as- 
sembled in Washington. The Whigs con- 
trolled the House, but there were able and 
noted leaders in both parties. The eloquence 
of Daniel Webster still contended with the 
philosophy of John C. Calhoun for the mas- 
tery of a Senate wherein sat three of Lin- 
coln’s four 1860 Presidential opponents: 
Stephen A. Douglas, of Illinois; John Bell, of 
Tennessee; and Sam Houston, of Texas, 
Houston was a picturesque figure who wore a 
Navajo blanket as a part of his senatorial 
attire. 

Here also were Hannibal Hamlin, Senator 
from Maine, and Simon Cameron, from 
Pennsylvania. Hamlin was to be Lincoln’s 
first-term Vice President; and Cameron, 
Lincoln’s first Secretary of War. Jefferson 
Davis, who, like Lincoln, had been born in 
a Kentucky log cabin, and who was destined 
to become the President of the Confederate 
States of America, was the Senator from 
Mississippi. In the House of Representa- 
tives were two other noted men who were 
to hold high offices in the Confederacy: Alex- 
ander H. Stevens, the Vice President, and 
his intimate friend, Robert Toombs, the Con- 
federate Secretary of Siate. 

In the House and Senate of that Thirtieth 
Congress were many men from both North 
and South, none of whom ever dreamed that 
their future was to be so closely associated 
with that of the lean 38-year-old Whig oc- 
cupying seat No. 194 in the obscure back row 
of the House Chamber. 

Here in the House was Lincoln’s second- 
term Vice President, Andrew Johnson, the 
tailor from Tennessee, who would become 
the President after his assassination. Here 
was George Ashmun, from Massachusetts, 
who would be the chairman of the Second 
National Republication Convention which 
was to give Abraham Lincoln the Presiden- 
tial nomination 13 years later. Here also was 
Lincoln’s future Secretary of the Interior, 
Caleb B. Smith, of Indiana; and two who 
were to be Lincoln’s State Department ap- 
pointees: George P. Marsh, future Minister 
to Italy, and Joshua R. Giddings, whom 
Lincoln sent to Canada as consul general. 

Here also was James Pollock, a later Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, whom Lincoln named 
Director of the Mint; and who, in the darkest 
days of the rebellion, coined the first 2-cent 
piece placing thereon the phrase “In God 
We Trust.” As a coin in the United States 
monetary system, the 2-cent piece was short- 
lived, but the phrase has been on almost 
every United States coin since that date. 

There were many others of equal fame and 
comparable ability in that Thirtieth Con- 
gress. As a Michigan resident, I cite two 
future governors of our State, Robert Mc- 
Clelland, of Monroe; and Kingsley S. Bing- 
ham, of Green Oak, in Livingston County, 
who were fellow Representatives of Abraham 
Lincoln. And Senator Lewis Cass had al- 
ready served Michigan as our first territorial 
governor after the British occupation. Some 
others whose names are woven into the his- 
tory of America were David Wilmot, of Wil- 
mot Proviso fame, who came to that Cone 
gress from Pennsylvania; Horace Greeley, 
New York editor who undcubtedly remem- 
bered Lincoln from the River and Harbor 
Convention; Amos Tuck, of New Hampshire; 
Howell Cobb, of Georgia; and Tom Corwin, 
of Ohio, who was Lincoln’s minister to 
Mexico. Some mention, too, should be made 
of William A. Newell, of New Jersey, who is 
credited with the founding of the Life Saving 
Service, which later was to become the 
United States Coast Guard. And there are 
reasons why we should not overlook Robert 
C. Schenck, Congressman from Ohio. He dis- 
tinguished himself in the Civil War, became 
United States Minister to England, and there 
achieved distinction by introducing to the 
English the honorable American game of 
“draw poker.” 

Foremost on the roster of the House of 
Representatives was John Quincy Adams, 
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venerable Whig, the fifth President of the 
United States, who as a boy of 10, and many 
times thereafter, had looked upon Gen, 
George Washington when the latter was the 
leader of the Revolutionary Army, 

This was a Congress of able men, and not 
the least able among them was the gentle- 
man from Illinois, the lone Whig who repre- 
sented the Seventh District. The great ma- 
jority of Congressmen who are remembered 
in later years are so remembered because of 
some law that bears their name. Not so with 
Lincoln. No law ever bore his name, but his 
fame will be perpetuated long after the laws 
of his Congress are repealed or are forgotten, 
Not that Lincoln’s single term in Congress 
was spectacular; it wasn’t; although there 
were spectacular moments during which he 
was the leading figure. Destiny had selected 
Lincoln to be one of America’s greatest Presi- 
dents, and this term in the Thirtieth Con- 
gress was a part of the apprenticeship he 
served in preparation for that office. 

Lincoln was appointed to serve on two com- 
mittees, the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads and the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the War Department. His bills 
were few, the majority of them dealing with 
legislation growing out of the reports of these 
committees. 

Early in the session, while reporting out a 
bill from the Post Office and Post Roads Com- 
mittee, his unfailing frankness and honesty 
brought him a stern rebuke from a Member 
of the House. Lincoln had secured the floor 
and began, “The Committee on the Post Office 
and Pcst Roads is composed of five Whigs 
and four Democrats. The report has met 
with the approval of all the Whigs and all the 
Democrats but one. I want to say further 
that this’”—and right there he was cut short 
by a Member who in no uncertain terms gave 
Lincoln to understand that it was not in 
order to men-ion on the floor of the House 
what had taken place in the committee. 

To this, Lincoln replied with some em- 
barrassmen‘*, “If I have been out of order in 
what I have said, I take it all back as far as 
I can.” There was much laughter as he 
continued, “I have no desire, I assure you, 
gentlemen, to be out of order; although I 
can never keep long in order.” 

LincoiIn may have been unknown in Con- 
gress before this incident, but not after. 

As long as our history books record the 
story of the Mexican War, they will also 
record the so-called Spot Resolutions. Lin- 
coln was the author and the sole instigator 
of the Spot Resolutions. They were to be- 
come a pain in his political side for some 
time, causing him some difficulty in his home 
district where he was given the nickname 
“Spotty” Lincoln. But painful though they 
may have been to Lincoln, they were more 
painful to President Polk. In his first mes- 
sage to this Congress, Polk had accused Mex- 
ico of invading the territory of the State of 
Texas, striking the first blow, and of shed- 
ding the blood of our citizens on “our own 
soil.” Fifteen days after this message, Lin- 
coln presented before the House a series of 
resolutions calling upon the President to in- 
form the House whether the “spot” on which 
American blood was first shed in the war 
was not within the territory claimed by 
Mexico. 

Lincoln’s Spot Resolutions mercilessly ex- 
posed the hollowness of the pleas offered for 
the administration. He asked questions the 
President dared not answer, and the evasion 
which was half forgotten by the country at 
large was never forgotten by those who knew 
the sternness of this tall Member from Ili- 
nois. Polk had been guilty of unjust aggres- 
sion, he had sent troops where they should 
not have been sent, he had «vronged the Mexi- 
cans, and Lincoln's resolutions were unpity- 
ing. 

Speaking on his own resolution a few 
days later, Lincoln said, “The President is 
in no wise satisfied with his own position. 
* * * He is a bewildered, confused, and 





miserably perplexed man. God grant he 
may be able to show there is not something 
about his conscience more painful than all 
his mental perplexity.” 

The man who framed such an indictment 
might be a new Member, but he was not 
new to legal studies, and he was not a novice 
in controversy. 

Lincoln was not the only Member of the 
House who spoke on the issue. There was 
another Whig, a little, sawed-off runt from 
Georgia, Alexander H. Stevens by name, fu- 
ture Vice President of the Confederacy, and 
a man with a mighty mind, who spoke for 
an hour, saying in part, “The honor of this 
country does not and cannot require us to 
force and compel the people of any country 
to sell theirs. * * * The principle of 
waging war against a neighboring people to 
compel them to sell their country is not only 
dishonorable, but disgraceful and infamous.” 

Little Alex Stevens, from Georgia, and the 
tall gentleman from Illinois were “charter” 
members of an unusual inner circle among 
the Whigs in the Thirtieth Congress. They 
were the founding members of a group known 
as the “Young Indians,” a group organized 
for the intent purpose of nominating Gen- 
eral Taylor for the Presidency. The center 
of activities for the Young Indians was 
around the table in Mrs. Sprigg’s boarding 
house, where Lincoln and several other Whig 
Representatives resided. The Sprigg board- 
ing house was located on a spot now occu- 
pied by the fountain in front of the Library 
of Congress. It is said that at the Sprigg 
table Lincoln was the most popular boarder, 
due largely to his ready fund of stories and 
illustrative anecdotes, which always found 
ready listeners. He never told a story twice, 
and always he appeared to have an endless 
repertoire, each one of which was pertinently 
adapted to some passing event. 

Mention should likewise be made of one or 
two other spots which were familiar to Lin- 
coln. There was the bowling alley in James 
Caspari’s hotel, opposite the House of Repre- 
sentatives, on a site which is now a part of 
the Capitol grounds. Here Lincoln spent 
many evenings bowling with other Members 
of Congress and, as usual, delighting them 
with his stories. As a bowler his average 
wasn't as high as was his personal popularity 
with the bowlers. 

Another resort of Lincolm was in the post- 
Office of the House. Here his favorite seat, 
according to newspaper correspondent Ben 
Perley Poore, was at the left of an open fire- 
place, tilted back in his chair, with his legs 
reaching above the chimney jamb. Poore 
adds, “It was refreshing to the correspond- 
ents, compelled as we were to listen to much 
that was prosy and tedious, to hear this 
bright specimen of western genius tell his 
inimitable stories, especially his reminis- 
cences of the Black Hawk War.” 

Lincoln was always a good friend of the 
newspapermen. He recognized the power of 
the press and the need of newspapers. In one 
of his committee reports he said, “Our re- 
publican institutions can best be sustained 
by the diffusion of knowledge and the due 
encouragement of a universal spirit of in- 
quiry and discussion of public events through 
the medium of the public press.” He intro- 
duced a bill which permitted postmasters 
at county seats to accept subscriptions for 
periodicals and newspapers. 

For Lincoln the Congressional Library and 
the law library in the Supreme Court were 
gold mines of information in which he dug 
deeply. One librarian recalls that after 
selecting a pile of books, he would tie them 
in a large bandana handkerchief, put 
through the knot a stick which he had 
brought with him, throw the load over his 
shoulder and march off to his room at Mrs. 
Sprigg’s. In a few days he would return 
them in the same manner and go off with 
another selection. 

One day during the first session, there was 
& commotion in the House, centering around 
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the seat of the aged John Quincy Adams. 
The old man was suffering a stroke from 
which he was not to recover. Says the Con- 
gressional Globe, the CoNnGREssIONAL RECORD 
of that time, “Mr. Adams was removed to 
the Speaker’s room, where the air was better,” 
and where, 2 days later, he died. During that 
time the House was adjourned. On one of 
those days, which was the birthday of George 
Washington, Lincoln is known to have visited 
the home and tomb of the first President. 
For Lincoln this, his first visit to Mount 
Vernon, was a pilgrimage of devotion on the 
part of the future President who was to fight 
to preserve the Union which the first Presi- 
dent had fought to create. On the following 
Fourth of July Lincoln was present when 
the cornerstone was placed in the Washing- 
ton Monument. 

At the death of ex-President and Congress- 
man John Quincy Adams, Lincoln was one of 
those named to the congressional commit- 
tee of arrangements, and later marched with 
the cortege which bore the body to its tem- 
porary resting place in the congressional 
burying ground. 

The Presidential contest between Gen. 
Zachary Taylor and General and Senator 
Lewis Cass, as do most Presidential contests, 
began on the floor of Congress. This gave 
Lincoln the opportunity to make what is 
known as his Military Heroes speech. It was 
a noble piece of rhetoric, and its delivery 
was a high light of his congressional career 
It gave him opportunity to use his match- 
less ability of narrating illustrative stories. 
Lincoln, too, had a military background to 
draw upon for humorous anecdote. Con- 
gressman Lincoln’s speech of July 27, 1848, is 
just as humorous and effective to read today 
as it was nearly a century ago, when it was 
so devastating to the cause of Lewis Cass, 
one of Michigan's greatest citizens, who un- 
doubtedly would have made a better Presi- 
dent than did Zachary Taylor. 

The first stormy session of the Thirtieth 
Congress adjourned in the middle of August. 
Mrs. Lincoln and the two boys had already 
returned to Lexington, and later to Spring- 
field; but Lincoln had party duties to per- 
form. He had been invited to make an ex- 
tended speaking tour in support of the Tay- 
lor-Fillmore ticket. Campaign duties kept 
him in Washington for a month, and during 
the following few weeks he spoke once in 
Maryland, and in nine Massachusetts cities, 
including twice in Boston. Several times he 
addressed two or more audiences in a day. 
In his campaign for Taylor he seemed to be 
trying out his powers as a stump speaker be- 
fore audiences as far different from the pio- 
neers of Illinois as one could imagine. He 
met with great success. Audiences were 
large and enthusiastic, frequently following 
him to other towns to hear more. 

Closing his campaign tour at a huge mass 
meeting in Boston's Tremont Temple, he 
crossed New York State, visited Niagara Falls, 
and boarded the S. S. Globe in the Buffalo 
Harbor, bound for Chicago, around the Lakes. 
On the morning of Septembe. 28, the Globe 
anchored for an hour or so at Detroit, the 
one and only time he ever saw the future mo- 
tor capital. Coming up the Detroit River 
that morning, he had witnessed a sight which 
must have brought back memories of a simi- 
lar event of more than 17 years before. A 
few miles below Detroit, passengers on the 
Globe had watched the efforts of lakemen to 
salvage the S. 8. Canada, which had gone 
aground on Fighting Island the night before. 
Back in New Salem, in April 1831, Lincoln’s 
flatboat had gone aground on Rutledge’s mill 
dam in the Sangamon River. Undoubtedly 


the plight of the Canada caused Lincoln to 
renew his efforts toward the perfection of an 
idea he had for removing boats from shoals. 
He applied for a patent on the device before 
he left Washington at the end of the term, 
the following March, 
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Back in Illinois for a short vacation, he also 
spent some time campaigning vigorously for 
Taylor, who won the November election. Re- 
turning to Washington in December, for the 
final session of the Thirtieth Congress; Lin- 
coln was named to the committee to plan the 
inauguration. During the few remaining 
months of the term he devoted himself faith- 
fully to routine business, participated ac- 
tively in discussion and debate, and attended 
to his committee duties. 

Many noteworthy incidents in Lincoln's 
congressional career I have skipped entirely; 
others are getting only the briefest mention. 
I have said nothing about his slavery atti- 
tude or of the bill he introduced to abolish 
slavery in the District of Columbia. Perhaps 
his attitude on slavery can be worded best 
by quoting from a letter he wrote prior to his 
nomination for Congress, because these views 
were consistent with him all during his po- 
litical career and until near the end of his 
Presidency: 

“1 hold it to be the paramount duty of us 
in the free States, due to the union of the 
States, and perhaps to liberty itself (paradox 
though it may seem) to let the slavery of 
other States alone; while, on the other hand, 
I hold it to be equally clear that we should 
never knowingly lend ourselves, directly or 
indirectly, to prevent that slavery from dying 
a@ natural death.” (Letter to William Dudley 
in October 1845.) 

His record in Congress shows that he pro- 
moted uniform postal rates, that he favored 
adjusted compensation for soldiers, and that 
he favored Federal aid for the construction 
of highways and other internal improve- 
ments. One of his notable speeches was in 
reply to the President’s veto message against 
improvement by Federal aid. 

Lincoln never voted or spoke against any 
measure designed to aid in the conduct 
of the war. Always he was found to be 
lined up with the soldiers, voting for all 
measures favorable to them or to their 
families. At one time he introduced an 
amendment to grant bounty lands to men 
who had served as privates in the Mexican 
War. He also suggested that bounties be 
given to all volunteers in the War of 1812. 
He was faithful to his constituents, per- 
formed his duties faithfully, and seldom 
missed a roll call. Through his ready wit, 
his capable command of the English lan- 
guage, his unswerving honesty, and his abil- 
ity to attack his political enemies on the 
floo. of the House, he gained the firm and 
lasting friendship of both Whigs and Demo- 
crats. Very early in his career he secured the 
friendship of Daniel Webster, and was a 
frequent attendant by invitation at Web- 
ster’s “breakfast club.” 

All sides and periods of Lincoln's life are 
worthy of study, but inasmuch as the great 
work he did in later life was so magnificent, 
it has almost totally eclipsed his political 
life from young manhood until he came into 
national prominence. 

Most biographers give much less attention 
to his congressional career than has been 
given here. They say that he did not come 
into national prominence until his debates 
with Douglas in 1858. But I venture to say 

that he was nationally known, and was 
something of a political power for nearly a 
decade before that date. 

Came the adjournment of the Thirtieth 
Congress and the inauguration of President 
Taylor. Lincoln didn’t miss a moment of 
it. At an early morning hour he departed 
from the inaugural ball. Somewhere in the 
crowd he had lost his hat, so he wrapped his 
cloak around his head to shield it from the 
crisp March air, and walked the distance 
back to his boarding house in the darkness 
of the early morning, little dreaming that 
@ dozen years from that hour he would be 
the central figure at the inauguration of 
another President. 

The gentleman from Illinois who had oc- 
cupied seat No. 194 in the back row of the 
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Chamber of the House of Representatives 
had yielded the floor for the last time. 


. o * * * 


Why was Abraham Lincoln considered a 
success as a politician and as a President? 

To that question there are nearly as many 
answers as there are people to make answer. 

“Lincoln’s success,” says one writer, “was 
due to the integrity of his soul and the sub- 
lime courage that gave the people faith in 
him. In him the common man had faith 
because Lincoln himself was one of the com- 
mon men, and he never thought of himself 
as being otherwise. He spoke so simply and 
so clearly that no one ever had to question 
what he meant. There were no vague mes- 
sages to the people that could be interpreted 
in as many ways as there were interpreters. 
He spoke naturally and without trickery, and 
the people understood him. He spoke as one 
of them gifted with vision, and with a voice 
that could make their innermost thoughts 
articulate.” 

Abraham Lincoln’s whole philosophy of life 
and his every action was summed up in 
that Cooper Union address, when he said, 
“Let us have faith that right makes might; 
and in that faith let us to the end dare to 
do our duty as we understand it.” 

Would to God that there could rise up in 
our troubled land today another Abraham 
Lincoln. 





Julius H. Barnes Urges Favorable Action 
on Legislation for St. Lawrence 
Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1946 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. _ Speaker, 
hearings on legislation for the develop- 
ment of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project are now in progress be- 
fore a subcommittee of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee of the Senate. One 
of the witnesses appearing in behalf of 
the project yesterday was Julius H. 
Barnes, of Duluth, Minn. Mr. Barnes’ 
testimony was as follows: 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 104, ST. LAWRENCE 
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(Testimony of Mr. Julius H. Barnes, presi- 
dent, National St. Lawrence Association, 
before a subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, on February 
18, 1946) 

Senator Hatcu. Will you state your name, 
Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Barnes. Julius H. Barnes, president of 
the National St. Lawrence Association. 

Senator HatcH. Former president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce? 

Mr. Barnes. That is right, Senator. 

Senator Hatcu. Be seated, Mr. Barnes, and 
proceed in your own way with your state- 
ment. 

Mr. Barnes. Mr. Chairman, I think you 
might be interested in knowing that the 
National St. Lawrence Association is a purely 
voluntary group. It was formed some year 
and a quarter ago in order to make a focal 
point of opinion from men who had served 
long y°ars in the official study—the Deep 
Water Association, St. Lawrence Tidewater 
Associations—some focal point where the 
opinion could be crystallized and expressed. 
We were naturally urged to employ pro- 
moters and embark on a scale of great mem- 
bership solicitation. We decided not to do 
thet, to crystallize around these men who 


had shown their appreciation of the St. 
Lawrence and the national interests, crystal- 
lize around the men in the various com- 
munities whom we would select as in our 
opinion having a reputation for good judg- 
ment and public spirit. Today we have in 
the National Association less than 100 mem- 
bers, yet by our contact through that mem- 
bership I feel that what I can say today does 
represent the community opinion of many, 
many sections and areas and cities. 

This St. Lawrence project has been up sev- 
eral times. In 1934 you will recall it did re- 
ceive a majority of the Senate but not the 
necessary two-thirds under the treaty form. 
In 1941, after hearings before the House Riv- 
ers and Harbors Committee, that committee 
did recommend it, 17 to 8, and-in 2 weeks 
Pearl Harbor stopped any further action at 
that time; it was suspended for the war. 

In 1944 after 15 months’ suppression of the 
bill in the Commerce Committee of the Sen- 
ate, Senator AIKEN made a sacrificing effort to 
get attention drawn to it, and it was de- 
feated 56 to 25 in that form, still containing 
some phases which aroused treaty discussion. 

It is up again. Senator, I think I express 
the determination of the whole Middle West, 
50,000,000 people, that this question never 
will be settled until it is settled right; and 
when I say that, I want to say why I express 
it just that way. This associatioi will never 
make a statement of known ‘naccuracy. It 
will allow the cpponents every freedom of 
opinion, if they will take the trouble to base 
their opinion on the consideration of the ac- 
tual facts. That has not aiwarys been done. 
There is sentiment intertwined with a heart- 
felt appreciation that this is the greatest na- 
tional resource left in America today, and a 
determination to press that point upon the 
public until public opinion itself and Con- 
gress is convinced that that is the truth, that 
it is not sectional alone, that it has a national 
application. 

We Americans are, as you know, a senti- 
mental people. We fought the Spanish War 
and we released the Philippines and Cuba 
without gain, and we have fought two wars 
since, without any effort to get any material 
gain, but in our own protection and in re- 
sponse to the appeal of freemen of this 
world. 

It is 32 years ago that I wrote the first 
article in favor of the St. Lawrence project at 
the request of Dr. Albert Shaw, of the Review 
of Reviews, and I wrote it because my life- 
time work at that time in grain exporting 
had given me, I think, an unusual knowl- 
edge of what cheap transportation would do 
in market benefits and in the expansion of 
traffic; and every experience I have had in 
the 32 years since—and I have had unusual 
contacts, at home and abroad—has hard- 
ened in me the conviction that the first im- 
pression was right, that the vision of what 
it meant to America was justified, and these 
last four tragic years have written dramati- 
cally, I think, the justification of all the fore- 
casts that we made. 

I think that in appearing this way I have 
a right to express something of personal 
sentiment, too. My father was in the Bureau 
of Statistics of the Treasury Department, in 
Washington, until I was 10 years old, when 
he moved to Minnesota. My boyish recollec- 
tion of the Bureau of Statistics was some 20 
or 30 clerks. I think they are somewhat 
larger than that today. But the adaptation 
to statistics, I am afraid, sometimes creeps 
out in me. I will try to control it so as to 
use only those that illustrate some vital 
point. 

Father moved to Minnesota sixty-odd years 
ago, because, on the map and in the opinion 
expressed by men of practical business judg- 
ment everywhere, the farthest western point 
of deep-water navigation in the heart of this 
great continent must be the place of intense 
business activity and development. He died, 
over 50 years ago, but he died firm in the 
faith that that will come; and when I speak 
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of personal sentiment I really am moved 
somewhat by that parallel endorsement of 
my business judgment through many types 
of business. 

Moreover, the men with whom he moved 
to Duluth, the early pioneers, were men of 
just the type that we are proud of in America, 
One of my business associates in Duluth up 
to 20 years ago was Alexander McDougal, who 
came to the Great Lakes in 1860 and sailed 
the Lakes when the Soo had only one lock of 
8-foot depth. I have heard him tell the re- 
sourcefulness of those early pioneers. Before 
we had lighthouses among the dangerous 
rocks of Lake Superior, the fishermen were 
resourceful enough to build wooden frames 
and put through their waste fish, and the 
smell and the gulls and the fog always an- 
swered the warning light of today. He has 
told me of the pioneer days in Duluth when 
at one time we had 150,000 buffalo hides 
stored there for shipment in the small ships 
of the early days. Men like that have re- 
adapted themselves with the changed condi- 
tions. They have been worthy stewards of 
the advantages that nature bestowed on the 
Great Lakes and on the area that rests on it— 
the Middle West. 

I remember that, as illustrating what this 
has meant in the national economy, that he 
spoke about the rate on the early cargoes of 
war at $4 a ton—it is not 80 cents. The rate 
on grain was 18 to 25 cents a bushel—it is 
now one tenth of that. The development 
of Lake Superior is one of the romances of 
America. My accent on it is to show that 
the men who believed, who staked their for- 
tunes by settling for the development of the 
far western end of deep-water navigation, 
were men of such type as We can be proud 
of, as showing American resourcefulness and 
energy. Captain McDougal, himself, was the 
inventor of the whaleback, and the whale- 
back type was a splendid sea boat. As vol- 
ume increased in the war carriage of coal and 
grain, it became necessary also to unload 
these boats faster. They opened the hatches 
wider and wider for larger and larger loading 
mechanism. As you open the hatches wider 
on the landing boats you weaken them on 
the edge, and one form passed out of exist- 
ence; but the boat that is set in the water 
square is the boat that I have operated for 
50 years, after building the first one just after 
the First War, and it was in service for the 
Navy, until it was seized at Guam in this last 
Pearl Harbor Day. 

I mean we have tried to do something 
ourselves for the development of this coun- 
try. Of course, we want the profits and earn- 
ings. That is what maintains business and 
enables it to spread and expand and hire 
more men and carry more tonnage, but what 
I want to get at is the earnestness with 
which the people of the Middle West now ask 
your consideration of this great project is 
based on the demonstration that they them- 
selves did their part in constructing the 
America that we are all proud of out there. 

Now, when father died I went into the 
grain business as office boy. I ventured with 
growing years to try the export trade direct. 
I did it from Duluth because we had a choice 
of water routes, and I shipped grain in the 
early days to Buffalo and transferred it to 
wooden canal boats that were drawn by horses 
down the towpath, and they are now replaced 
by Diesel-driven, self-propelled carriers. I 
operate a fleet of them. We had a choice be- 
tween shipping to New York by canal or rail, 
shipping to Baltimore, Philadelphia, or Bos- 
ton by rail, shipping by water on the lake 
ships as far as Ogdensburg and Kingston and 
then they were transferred into a special type 
of river barge called the pin flap that has 
passed out of existence since because the type 
of ship that served that route, with the 50- 
year-old limitations of 250-foot locks and 14- 
foot depth of today, just do not suit modern 
commerce. 





Now, west of the St. Lawrence bottleneck 
that I am speaking of, there has been the 
finest instance of the keen play of Govern- 
ment and private enterprise that can be 
found anywhere in the world. The whole 
world is groping today to find the proper 
relationship between Government and pri- 
vate enterprise. It will be a shifting frontier 
guided hy experience and argument, but 
there is no question on the Great Lakes that 
there was a most beneficial relation between 
those two phases. The Government deep- 
ened the channel successfully. It built suc- 
cessively larger locks and more of them, un- 
til there are five great locks today at the 
Soo. It lighted the channels to mark them, 
made them safe, and then left to private 
enterprise the construction of the facilities 
that used that waterway. That has led to 
the development, with human ingenuity of 
a high order, of ships, carriers of bulk cargo 
particularly on the Great Lakes, that are 
the marvel of the world. Nothing could be 
said to exceed the credit to which these men 
are entitled to have when they have de- 
veloped a carrier thit travels 800 miles up, 
with no cargo, loads a cargo of ore, car- 
ries it back 800 miles to serve the steel 
mills—and does it all for less than you would 
pay to have a ton of coal carried across your 
sidewalk. That, and the docks to fit them, 
te serve them, were a private enterprise of 
a high order. It is something that ought to 
be preserved and developed, because it is a 
demonstration of the service that Govern- 
ment with its superior resources and author- 
ity can contribute in the development of 
private enterprise, with enormously expand- 
ing employment. 

Senator Hatcn. You think, then, that there 
is a field for both government and private 
enterprise, where both can live and both 
survive? 

Mr. Barnes. I certainly do, Senator. I 
think it is foolish to talk about dominant 
public enterprise and private enterprise as 
being something even fixed in their rela- 
tionship. It will fluctuate with human ex- 
perience. 

Well, I want to emphasize that this early 
experience in shipping grain all over the 
world, the economy that it brought, the 
cheap access to consuming markets in Liver- 
pool and London and Hamburg and Paris, 
bore in upon me a keen conviction of the 
worth of that great chain of lakes and of the 
cheap water highway that served them, more 
than another man would quite appreciate. 
I am sure that if we had been using that 
cheap waterway, reaching into the center of 
this country, touching the huge forests 
around the Great Lakes and the newly dis- 
covered copper mines and iron mines that 
helped develop industrial America, that we 
never could have developed the eastern part 
o° the United States at the same time and 
had the same economy which did take place 
and stimulate it. I am satisfied that we 
never would have lined the streets of our 
western farm villages with automobiles, if it 
had not been for the economy of the water- 
way in marketing the surplus products that 
they marketed there for years, sir. 

I illustrate that, sir, most fitly, in this way. 
When I was Wheat Director at President Wil- 
son’s request, after the Food Administration 
retired in 1919, I made a study of the effect 
of this cheap transport cost between our 
grainfields and the European markets, in- 
cluding with it a study of what it would 
mean to American grain, particularly, if the 
European worker ever could set the same 
table that was common in America, the same 
concentrated foods that we deem it cus- 
tomary and usual to use, and they do not. 
These men who were skilled economists re- 
ported to me that if European labor ever 
rose to the same living standards as we had 
in America, every acre of arable land in 
Europe would be needed for concentrated 
foods—cattle, hogs, milk, and so forth—and 
that their grain areas would have to be 
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shifted overseas to the grain areas of the 
Dominion of Canada, the United States, 
Australia, and Argentina. That process is 
under way. I hope we are in a new way to 
international expansion that will hasten it, 
because it will make American agriculture 
= more secure than it ever can be without 

I also worked out with Dr. Taylor the esti- 
mate that in the 16 States that grow grain, 
based on the Great Lakes, the total grain 
production there of substantially 4,000,000,- 
000 bushels a year, wheat, corn, oats, rye, 
and barley—4,000,000,000 bushels a year— 
that if you would admit the economic prin- 
ciple that the farm price in that area—and 
it was, in the export days, at least, deter- 
mined by the foreign market, less cost of 
reaching that foreign market—and admit an 
economy because of this Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence highway, of 5 cents a bushel, you 
would have an annual return to the farms— 
annually—each year—of $200,000,000 saved. 

Now, I was a practical grain merchant for 
30 years. I will maintain against any econ- 
omist that the probability is that the foreign 
price at which all the supplies and demands 
of the world crystallized, as in Liverpool or 
London, that that price is the more stable 
price, and that an economy in reaching that 
will reflect itself primarily in the price re- 
ceived by the American farmer, not alone 
what he actually moves but on the whole 
level of price, which, after all, is governed by 
the portion of the crop which does move. If 
you can picture and believe that on the grain 
crops alone of this area, this waterway is 
worth $290,000,000 a year in added returns to 
the farmer alone, plus other forms of farm 
product which are affected also by economy of 
transportation, you can see that it is just 
economic falsity not to recognize this and 
open this highway for its 5-cent saving which 
would be reflected. 

Now, these rules do not come into play 
right now, in our day of subsidy and food 
control, and arvificial food distribution, but 
inevitably the day is coming when it will be 
felt and when it can reflect to the benefit 
of the whole western farming region, and cer- 
tainly to that extent. I think I ought to say 
that in the fortunate wide experiences that 
I feel have helped train me and to crystallize 
conviction, say my service with the Food 
Administration when I was President of the 
Food Administration Grain Corporation for 
Herbert Hoover, and handled all the ship- 
ments not only of grain but milk and sugar 
and lard and other food products abroad, I 
touched transportation then on a very large 
scale. I saw again in a very dramatic, vivid 
way what an economy of transportation cost 
meant in the returns to be left in our own 
hands here. I followed that as Wheat Direc- 
tor. I had the job of making good on the 
congressional guaranty of $2.20 a bushel for 
wheat over this country, and I do not think 
any farmer has ever brought any complaint 
that he did not g>t it under the administra- 
tion, the volunteers, which I organized. 

What I am getting at is that that gave 
me a contact wider than home—contact 
throughout the world. In 1923, when I was 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, I went as head of the Ameri- 
can delegation to a Rome conference of the 
international chamber, with representatives 
from 60 nations, in Rome in 1923. The 
French were in the Ruhr. There was danger 
of war breaking out under that kind of inter- 
national bitterness. We devoted considera- 
ble study to trying to find a formula that 
would at least form a bridge that Germany 
could get over its difficulties at that time and 
take its place perhaps in some self-respecting 
way as part of the European economy. I met 
and talked, as I say, with the best business 
opinion, I think, in 60 countries. It helped 
to crystallize again my feeling that there is 
an international relationship that must be 
preserved and developed to the benefit of our 
own people, particularly in the agricultural 
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field. Since then the industrial growth has 
shifted the weight of benefit to the industrial 
field rather than to agriculture, but both are 
there. At Rome in 1923—please realize I am 
trying to qualify as a witness for the state- 
ments I want to make, with extreme earnest- 
ness, here. I was head of the American dele- 
gation. We framed the resolutions that were 
the basis of the Dawes Commission. When J 
came home the Secretary of State, Charles 
Evans Hughes, asked me to come to his office, 
and offered me the third position on the 
Dawes Commission, with General Dawes and 
Owen Young, and I could not take it. What 
I am getting at is, when I make these state- 
ments, the crystallized lifetime convicticn of 
a businessman of fortunately rather wide ex- 
perience, I want to feel that they are based 
on an unusual contact—lI will have to claim 
for myself an effort to make my judgment 
detached and impartial. I try to be. 

In 1938, the League of Nations nominated 
me to be on the League of Nations Waterway 
Committee, to see if we could international- 
ize the river waterways of Europe, and then 
came the war and nothing was done, but I 
mean that was the basis of experience, which 
gave me some kind of world acquaintance, 
and in all these years I have never found a 
man of wide experience—I have never found 
a@ man of any experience—who, looking at the 
map at that great waterway reaching 2,400 
miles from the ocean into the heart of Amer- 
ica, has failed to wonder that this coun- 
try does not see what it would mean to mod- 
ernize it on the same scale as it has so intelli- 
gently and vigorously done on the Great Lakes 
themselves. I just cannot conceive why men 
cannot see what that would mean in the na- 
tional economy, and to argue that the econ- 
omy is so real that it must divert traffic from 
the established rail lines or established At- 
lantic ports is not only selfish but, to my 
judgment, it is very short-sighted. The 
stimulant to industrial activity in the Middle 
West that would follow the opening of this 
cheap access to new raw material and access 
to new vast markets, on an all-water route, 
@ water economy, and to all new lands and 
new peoples, would be so marked in follow- 
ing the development of cheap rates that 
would follow that the overflow would cer- 
tainly make up any diversion of traffic in any 
direction—Atlantic ports, eastern railroads, 
Lake shippers, coal mining—all those various 
areas that Secretary Acheson this morning 
described as being those interested in oppo- 
sition and resisting. 

1 would like to just take an analysis of the 
opposition we face and see what credence it 
is entitled to have. For example, he named 
the electric-power industry as one of those 
that had evinced opposition—and they had. 
There is an excuse for their early opposition. 
In World War I this country only generated 
14,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours—14,000,000,000. 
In World War II we generated 230,000,000,- 
000—15 times as much. It was just growing. 
This country was just becoming a power- 
driven, modernized industry, a low-produc- 
tion-cost country, that occasions our miracle 
performance in this last war, and that makes 
us the world leader in industry today. We 
will always need electric power, and need 
more and more of it, year by year; yet the 
electric industry in the earl; days did oppose 
it. I do not think they do as much, now 
Certainly, there is not the same bitterness of 
opposition that there was in 1934 from the 
power industry. They have changed their 
mind. They still hesitate about it because 
they still have fears of the solution of the 
question of public-power distribution versus 
private-power distribution, that is going to 
be settled by a public opinion schooled by 
discussion and experience. As far as the St. 
Lawrence power is concerned, it will be 4 or 5 
years to develop public opinion in New York 
State, which will have the control of it. 
There will be no power to distribute if we do 
not get consent and generate the power at 
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least. Then let us settle how we are going to 
distribute it; but that point of difference of 
view is used here by those who primarily aim 
to defeat or to defer the whole St. Lawrence 
improvement, to start discussion on efforts 
that help to check it, as it has in the past. 
That is unworthy of them. 

The power industry has much to be proud 
of. They have shown a falling scale of rates. 
They have shown great ingenuity in skill and 
energy of invention, but they were not al- 
ways that way. It happens out of my per- 
sonal experience in 1930, when we had wide- 
spread unemployment, when business was 
frightened, and workers were suspending 
their ordinary grocery and clothing purchases 
for fear of getting a “blue slip” at the end of 
the week, with a discharge. President Hoo- 
ver had the idea that perhaps if we could 
start with one great industry and promise 
a period of advance assurance of employ- 
ment, perhaps others could follow, and we 
could stabilize into the ordinary buying and 
selling practices that helped to maintain the 
retail trade, and from that, reflect into the 
factory itself, so at Atlantic City I carried 
the invitation of President Hoover to the 
leaders of the power and electric utility in- 
terests, that if they would agree to do this, 
to give their workers assurance, 12 months 
advance assurance of employment, or 6 
months, so that they would be relieved of the 
immediate anxiety that was all over this 
country, and the panic, that he would dress 
up a White House reception for them and give 
them the vivid dressing which would give 
them a leadership. Now, we had, back there, 
in the utility industry of that day, such 
men as Samuel Insull and Hobbs of Associ- 
ated Gas. They, through mistaken loyalty 
to their organization, led that great industry 
to turn down that very large and fair oppor- 
tunity to become leaders. 

As a rule, probably, that was sound busi- 
ness, and they refused it. Three years later, 
in 1933, they got legislation which was de- 
nominated as a “death sentence.” What they 
would have given in 1933 to have public con- 
fidence and support for at least reasonable 
legislation for control «f taxes, which were 
clearly outrageous. They can th.nk it out, 
themselves, but when we have a man in our 
national organization today like Owen Young, 
I think I am justified in saying that the 
utility attitude toward the St. Lawrence has 
changed. I do not think we are going to have 
quite the same opposition there. 

Secretary Acheson also said that among the 
opposition was the coal industry and the 
mine workers. That is true. And I think 
they are mistaken. When I see that the 
statement is made in their behalf that this 
threatens an expert coal portion of some- 
thing like ten to fifteen million tons a year, 
and when I then look at the figures on pro- 
duction of coal, which have risen from 350,- 
000,000 tons in 1932, the heart of the depres- 
sion, to six-hundred-and-seventy-odd, last 
year, it seems to me far more important to 
have a healthy, stimulated business at rome 
than it is to look at any portion that might 
be lost in export. Even as to that, Iam sure 
they are wrong about it, that we are more 
likely to have new markets for export coal 
than we are to have that, by access to the 
St. Lawrence, on imported coal. Of course, 
under today’s conditions there is no possibil- 
ity of importing coal from any part of the 
world. We are shipping all over the world. 
Secretary Acheson also named as on, of the 
objectors or opposition to the St. Lawrence 
improvement certain Atlantic ports and their 
commercial organizations. Here I feel in- 
clined to speak with considerable emphasis 
and feeling. 

I was president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States for 3 years, in 
1922-24, and afterward, called back into 
service for 3 years more, as chairman, in 
1929-31. I knew the men who founded the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States— 
Harry Wheeler and the others of his type; 


they had a high ideal, under the invitation of 
President Taft, to make business opinion ex- 
pressed so fairly and on such exhaustive ex- 
amination of facts for determining national 
questions, that their resolution would mean 
something, would amount to something. 
They still do that, when they submit a ques- 
tion to their membership, the submission 
of that question is accompanied by the best 
statemené of reasons for and reasons against, 
so tha* we ha: > achance to measure it. That 
is not true, I am sorry so say, about the com- 
mercial organizations of a city like New York. 
I belong to all of them—the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York, Com- 
merce and Industry Association, the Mari- 
time Association. Those organizations adopt 
a committee report, and in the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York, 130 
years old, with a very honorable tradition 
and inspiring a great hall, the portraits of 
the men who built New York port—there, 
twice, I have risen in my place to object to 
the adoption of a committee report without 
an examination of the facts stated. 

I pointed out less than a year ago in one 
discussion of one of their reports condemning 
St. Lawrence, opposing St. Lawrence, that 
there were inaccuracies, misstatements in 
the reasons given in the committee report. 
I pleaded with them to defer action and 
appoint a committee to examine the facts, 
submit the facts both ways to the member- 
ship so that each member could have his own 
judgment instead of accepting a committee 
recommendation without any knowledge of 
the reasons on both sides, and I was voted 
down 65 to 47, the first time, and some of 
the Members told me, afterwards, that in 
all of their history this was the first word 
they had ever heard in favor of St. Lawrence 
in that hall. I mean that closed mind of 
of the organization attitude of a great com- 
mercial organization like the Port of New 
York, who say openly that they fear that 
the opening of the St. Lawrence will divert 
tonnage that now passes over their docks. 
I have heard their members argue that the 
stevadore expenditure would be less. I think 
they are wrong, but at least they come out 
in the open and say that there is their selfish 
reason for opposing something valuable, pro- 
nounced by six Presidents, who approved it 
as one of the great projects of the world, and 
it passed the examination of skilled engi- 
neers and all these departments that carry 
a responsibility for the public interest. 

The second time, I arose against the same 
action, and it is reiterated. They will prob- 
ably send someone to express their opposi- 
tion to a hearing—we expect it; I shall be 
surprised if they are able to justify any rea- 
son in the world for their opposition except 
the selfish one that they fear tonnage will 
move on the cheaper route and will reduce 
that which passes over their docks, and as 
I say, my business judgment tells me they 
are mistaken in that. Moreover, it seems 
peculiarly selfish of the great portion of 
New York. I have an office there, I belong to 
all these organizations. I operate a fleet 
from there. I love the city, I admire it. 
It attracts the superbrains of the country, 
but when they get there with a sense of 
power they just lose something of the per- 
spective which they used to have back in 
the country, and I tell them so. New York 
City has had $120,000,000 spent on its inner 
harbor, of national money. It is served by 
a $100,000,000 investment in the Erie Canal, 
that is only useful to the port of New York, 
yet here it is making objections to the ex- 
penditure of $200,000,000 to open a seaway 
that exists, that only needs improvement, 
modernization, to open up to a longer sea- 
coast than any we have, longer than the At- 
lantic, longer than the Gulf, longer than the 
Pacific, and serve more people than any 
one of those coasts; and America’s whole in- 
dustrial progress has been favored by the 
fact that it had, as no other country in the 
world ever had, three natural seacoasts, and 
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now can have a fourth that would give its 
national progress a great impetus again. 

Secretary Acheson spoke about the opposi- 
tion of the Great Lakes shipping. I have 
already expressed my admiration of the in. 
ventiveness, the ingenuity, the energy and 
skill with which carriage of the carriers has 
been carried to an apex that is a world 
marvel. I still think that they are entitled 
to great credit. They are men I like and 
trust and believe in. They are not a unit, 
and we have some of their members, like 
Cyrus Eaton and James Davidson who are 
members of our association, who see broader 
than today’s supposed private interest of 
protecting these carriers on the Great Lakes, 
see the broader vision of what it means if 
these carriers could go clear to the seaboard 
for exchange of cargoes. They are not suited 
for ocean carriage themselves. They are of 
Special type, of great economy, designed to 
serve the Great Lakes transport itself, where 
refuge harbors are not far apart and where 
storms are not so vigorous, and where they 
do not need twin decks like ocean ships 
for structural strength. They have shown 
a remarkable adaptability in cheap carriage. 
But they had better look out, because if it 
is true that we are exhausting our natural 
resources, and we in Duluth are worrying 
about it, because we are supported by the 
miraculously rich ore of the Mesabi range. 
When we are told that the high-grade ore 
can only last, at the last year’s rate of con- 
sumption, 21 years more, it is time to look 
ahead. There is lots of low-grade ore around 
Duluth. There will be lots to carry, that is 
going to be in use in the furnaces of the 
East and of the Middle West, which will 
need the import of high-grade ore, if this 
21-year estimate is right—and I have no rea- 
son to doubt it. We need to open the sea- 
way. We need to have access inbound for 
high-grade ore from Laborador, new discov- 
eries, with some possibilities, from Cuba, 
where already at Baltimore the Bethlehem 
Steel runs on Cuban ore; from Chile, where 
the Bethlehem Steel brings to their Atlantic 
sea plant ore from Chile; from Brazil. These 
carriers on the Great Lakes have the pro- 
tection of distance from these other fields. 
They will always have an ore. They will 
always have an ore to carry, high-grade or 
low-grade. They are just wrong in fearing 
that and opposing a great improvement like 
this in the national interest by setting up 
their single supposedly selfish interest. 

The other opposition which Secretary 
Acheson emphasized was that of the rail- 
roads of this country. I want to speak on 
that, and I want to speak with great re- 
straint but great earnestness; and I have 
a right to. In 1923, I was chairman of the 
National Transportation Conference, under 
the auspices of the Chamber of Commerce, 
for which they spent $50,000 for a study of 
the proper relationship between the rail- 
roads in newly developed highway transport 
and the waterways. We had 100 members 
in that conference, men of high grade. I 
would like to read you some of the men— 
railroad executives, in the unanimous con- 
clusion. We had men like President Rae, 
of the Pennsylvania; Storey, of the Santa 
Fe; Willard, of the Baltimore & Ohio; 
Holden, of the . urlington; Loomis, of the 
Lehigh Valley; Markham, of the [linois 
Central; Gray, of the Union Pacific; Eliot, 
of the Northern Pacific. There were 21 high 
railway executives, members of that con- 
ference, who joined and took part and 
agreed in the unanimous conclusions of the 
conference. In its expressions—remember- 
ing, a unanimous report, in which they had 
a chance to argue. This cross-section of 
constructive management joined in the rec- 
ommendation that—and I quote from the 
report; I have it— 

“A sound national program of waterway 
development should be determined and ac- 
tively prosecuted to this end without de- 
laying progress of work on existing proj- 
ects or interfering with international nego- — 











tiations, to render possible the St. Law- 
rence waterway and power development. 
A national survey should be made by the 
United States Army engineers. This sur- 
vey should include a schedule of priorities 
to insure prompt completion of adequate 
waterway units in such order as to best 
augment the national transportation sys- 
tem 

Here is plain recognition by top-drawer 
railroad management talent, in the year 
which was still one of constructive phase 

railroading, that they recognized the 
utility of waterway, and especially would 
they interfere not at all with the inter- 
national negotiations looking to opening the 
St. Lawrence by joint action with Canada. 

Well, their recommendations were followed. 
The Army engineers, through two successive 
boards, recommended the St. Lawrence im- 
provement, and have repeatedly checked the 
cost estimates. There has been an effort to 
confuse the cost of that highway by all sorts 
of irresponsible estimates, some running as 
hich as a billion and a half dollars. There 
has beer. no engineering estimate of these 
several boards exceeding $600,000,000 for the 
total improvement, to be divided between 
Canada and the United States. 

I do not know how a hundred business- 
men—I do not know how you would ever get 
advance estimates of cost any more reliable 
than exist in the official records in favor of 
the St. Lawrence improvement. 

In 1920, also in the twenties which followed 
that cevelopment era in railroading, every 
western trunk line, eight of them, that based 
on Great Lakes ports, the president of every 
one of those eight western trunk lines pub- 
licly expressed approval and endorsement of 
the St. Lawrence project. It is a matter of 
record. The names are on record, and the 
words they used in endorsement—Presidents 
Pennington, Jaffrey, Budd, Howard Eliot, 
Donnelley, Byram, Scandrett, Felton, Sargent, 
Holden, and Downes. Not a single western 
railroad failea to recognize the service it 
would be to their transportation lines under 
their direction; and certainly the conditions 
are more promising for them today than 
then. But in 1934 the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads was formed, a national asso- 
ciation, first, and they have been speaking 
ior the whole railroad industry since. I do 
not think I am unfair to them to say that it 
is clear that they are dominated by three 
great trunk lines—the Pennsylvania, the New 
York Central, and the Baltimore & Ohio. 

I think it is not unfair to wonder why, 
Since 1934, these western trunk-line execu- 
tives have remained silent, not in opposi- 
tion; they wil’ not express opposition so 
much, but they will not repeat their endorse- 
ments. I think you can draw your own con- 
cl ‘sion, whether, either by organization loy- 

ty, which is a commendable quality, or by 
the fear of the discrimination and reprisal 
which is not a commendable quality, and not 
American, they are keeping quiet and let- 
ting the association headquarters here in 
vi ashington speak for them in opposition to 
the St. Lawrence, and the only argument 
that I can see that they can make with any 
shadow of justification is the argument that 
they fear it will divert traffic from their lines 
leading from Atlantic ports to the west—di- 
verted by superior service and the cheaper 
costs of transportation. If that is a worthy 
motive against one of great public interest, 
every man is entitled to measure whether 
his conception of public interest exceeds that 
of the proper protection of a great industry 
like railroading. 

I had a long experience with the railroads. 
I have known their executives personally back 
at least in the 1920’s, when I acted as chair- 
man of that great transportation confer- 
ence. I have a great respect for most of 
them. I think they are terribly wrong in 
Putting this supposed interest to their indi- 
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vidual lines against the great public im- 
provement like this. I think their record 
shows that they have rarely acted in a large, 
generous, intelligent way toward other forms 
of transportation. They have a great treas- 
ury. They have a weekly newspaper, the 
Railroad Data. They hire pages of magazine 
advertising. They lay the emphasis, trying 
to create a public sentiment that the Na- 
tional Government ought not to extend 
favoritism to highway and waterway trans- 
portation while the railroads have to pay 
their own way. In none of those advertise- 
ments have I seen them make the fair state- 
ment that the difference is that any Ameri- 
can citizen can put a truck or a passenger 
car on these highways publicly owned; he 
can put a boat of any size on the waterways 
and run it; but let him step on the railway 
highway and he will be arrested. There is a 
considerable difference, I think, in attempt- 
ing a comparison of the relations of the pub- 
lic with those three forms of transportation. 

Now, always, railroad policies have been 
aimed to defeat tue economy of water serv- 
ice. The Transportation Act of 1920 and its 
amendments provided for “fourth-section 
relief,” so-called, allowing the railroads to 
reduce ‘ates to meet water competition on 
the single commodities. That is a very un- 
fair power. To reduce rates, if not in the 
loss area, at least to Where they do not con- 
tribute their fair share of earnings to rail- 
road maintenance, and meeting the natural 
economy of a water carrier, and then absorb 
that in a great, massive bulk of all kinds of 
carriage that the railroad has, is not fair 
competition; and they are beginning to see 
it. 

There is being created in this country 
or rising a great reaction, a revulsion 
from so-called “fourth-section exemptions.” 
Chairman Land, of the War Shipping Admin- 
istration, spoke of that in his letter to the 
ICC only a few weeks ago, when he was 
obliged to take issue with railroad opposition 
expressed before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission against the resumption of coast- 
wise and intercoastal shipping service which 
had been suspended during the war. He was 
obliged to officially record his opinion of that 
character of railroad opposition. For in- 
stance, let me read you two paragraphs of 
his letter to the ICC: 

“It is a matter of keen regret to me,” he 
writes, “that at the very first opportunity 
following the close of hostilities, the rail- 
roads have adopted a narrow point of view, 
reminiscent of the ‘dog eat dog’ philosophy 
which so adversely affected their own inter- 
ests as well as those of the water carriers 
during the prewar days. 

“Objections from the railroads come with 
bad grace. The rails were not asked to 
abandon their business to competing trans- 
portation. They benefitted by the misfor- 
tunes of the water carriers. Under our na- 
tional economy both forms of transportation 
are essential. We have not passed a single 
oppressive ac: in Congress that has not re- 
peated the principle that the objective of 
regulation was to preserve to each form of 
transportation the natural economies that it 
could offer to the public service.” 

And I have yet to see one honest-to-good- 
ness effort of the railroads to cooperate with 
the development of either of the competing 
forms or surface forms, waterway or high- 
way, in any of their acts. 

Now, I speak with great feeling there, 
because in my long life, back in 1912, as a 
Duluthan and chairman of the traffic com- 
mission, we found that railroad-owned lake 
ships were carrying sugar westbound from 
New York, loading it at Buffalo, carrying it 
up on the Lakes and through Duluth, de- 
livering to the Twin Cities at a lower rate 
than if we stopped it at Duluth. That did 
not seem right. We brought an action before 
the ICC. We won it. The railroads were 
ordered to establish the same rates west- 
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bound to Duluth as to Chicago by water, 
because the water conditions were substan- 
tially identical in distance—not all-rail; we 
cannot compete by rail. We are 400 miles 
longer on rail haul; but that was the princi- 
ple laid down, and it was effective for 2 years, 
until statutory legislation for the ICC, and 
in those 2 years, which happened to be years 
in which by the application of the Binghara 
Act railroads had to divest themselves of the 
ownership of these lake steamers, 32 of them, 
during those 2 years, at the reduced rates 
which the ICC ordered, 62 cents New York 
to Chicago and 62 cents New York to Duluth, 
the succeeding Great Lakes Transit Corp. 
made a million and a million and a half dol- 
lars a year. The rate today has risen from 
62 cents to $1.74 to Duluth, and we have lost 
our equality with Chicago, which is now, I 
think it is, $1.55. That is, our distribution 
area has been narrowed by the prejudice 
shown by railroad interests. They do not 
own the ships, but by control of the origin 
of traffic and by implication of prejudice in 
the divisions and in the allocation of traffic 
they have had their own way and changed 
the whole rate structure of the country. 

I hope to see some men younger than I 
am, with the same feeling that I have, do 
something about it before long. 

The net result of it was, after we got this 
order in 1913, that we then tried to get the 
still railroad-owned ships to take care of the 
country grain and dairy trade of Minnesota. 
When I went in the grain business, Minne- 
sota raised a hundred million bushels of 
wheat. It raises twenty million today be- 
cause it has shifted to dairy products, but- 
ter, eggs, and frozen meats. 

In 1914 the railroads had dairy products 
on their prohibited list for water curriers. 
They would not take them, and we could 
not get them to at any rate. We had to go 
before the ICC and get an order from them 
and the ships were equipped on a small scale 
for dairy products transportation. Now, 
every ship, until they were disposed of in 
this war, was shipped with refrigerator space 
to carry dairy products, the most profitable 
freight they had. That is what we always 
had to do with the railroads. 

In 1915 they applied to the ICC under 
the Panama Act for permission to continue 
ownership. We appeared in opposition to 
that, with our experience, and the ICC de- 
cision was that the record showed that the 
operation of those ships by railroad owners 
had not been in the public interest, and or- 
dered them to divest themselves of the ships, 
which they did in 1915 by selling them to a 
private company, the Great Lakes Transit 
Corp., set up by Connors, of Detroit, the 





stevedore king of that port. He invited me 
to become one of the incorporators and di- 
rectors. I was one of the first directors, and 
I put in some money, which I afterward 


gave to the YMCA when I went into Gov- 
ernment service in 1920, so as to have no 
shadow of private interest. 

That has been our experience. How can 
you blame me for feeling in every fiber of m} 
body that the railroads should show som 
evidence that they will enter into the same 
kind of competitive situation that exists in 
other large units in many other kinds « 
industry? How can you blame me for re- 
senting that they appear in opposition to the 
St. Lawrence on the selfish ground that 
might divert traffic? 

They try to argue from that point. Some 
of their spokesmen say the St. Lawrence will 
not be used anyway. Some others say it will 
divert traffic. They cannot argue both ways 
The fact is that it will create new traffic alto- 
gether in the Middle West and down the 
Great Lakes. 

You know, one could be such an admirer « 
American railroads, whose arms reach al! 
over America. The whistle of a locomotive 
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at night is just a symbol of American energy 
and the enterprising development of Amer- 
ica. But how are we going to get into rail- 
road administration if we do not have the 
spirit of fair competition that was of such 
great value in so many other industries, 
promoted the growth of America, and en- 
couraged the development of new, small bus- 
inesses which grew into large businesses? 
The incentive to overcome overwhelming in- 
fluence against you to develop your own en- 
ergy and ambition is what we have got to 
preserve. 

I am disturbed about that, and I think 
other men who have done some thinking 
about that are also disturbed. Senator 
AIKEN a few weeks ago in Boston expressed 
distrust of what he called economic colonial- 
ism in America. It does exist. Centers of 
great wealth in New York and other cities 
do exercise influence over their western sub- 
sidiaries. The manager of a western sub- 
sidiary may be perfectly competent to be 
entrusted with its management, but if he 
wants to subscribe to the St. Lawrence water- 
way he gets instructions from New York that 
he had better not doit. That is not a healthy 
atmosphere for developing initiative, energy, 
enterprise, vigor, and adventure in American 
industry. The railroad industry is using 
these same methods exactly. It touches all 
parts of industry. Representatives of rail- 
roads are not at all above going to see this 
man and that and impliedly saying that they 
just had better not appear as public sup- 
porters of the St. Lawrence. 

I make this charge with full and mature 
consideration. It is a serious charge. 

But we could have a great railroad indus- 
try. We could, by cooperation, devVelop- 
ment, and in relation with the other forms 
of transportation, create a web of economy 
that would serve all industry and the na- 
tional welfare and the defense of it. 

But when the railroads appear here before 
you with their arguments I ask you to under- 
stand what the history of those roads has 
been, as told by a man who has lived through 
a great many years. 

I know that opening the St. Lawrence 
would be of the greatest benefit to this coun- 
try. We would have a second surge of devel- 
opment. This subcommittee, the whole com- 
mittee, and then the Senate and House will 
have a chance to do something in a big way, 
as big as the Panama. The St. Lawrence is 
the greatest natural resource left in Amer- 
ica. The country has grown up to it. We 
need the power; we need the transportation. 
The new, war-expanded industries in the 
Middle West, with the newly expanded popu- 
lations, need access to new farms and mar- 
kets, and the farms that surround them will 
find profitable markets if we can do this 
thing. 

Thank you. 

Senator Hatcu. Are there any questions? 

Senator La FOLLETTE. I have no questions. 

Senator AIKEN. No questions, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Senator HatcH. Just summarizing, as I 
have listened to your testimony, Mr. Barnes, 
as to those who oppose these industries, while 
you have indicated there may be some ele- 
ments of selfishness in some places, almost 
altogether you characterize it as lack of fore- 
sight and vision? 

Mr. BARNEs. It was that, but now we have 
grown up to it, Senator. All we have to do 
is look at the statistics. The Commerce and 
Industry Association appeared before the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee of the House 
in 1941 with an engineer who testified that 
we did not need electric power. Our pro- 
duction generation in America then was 160,- 
000,000,000 kilowatt-hours; it is now 230,000,- 
000,000. At what point do they change their 
minds? When do they start a fresh survey 
of new conditions? 

Senator HatcH. Thank you, Mr. Barnes. 
Your testimony has been very interesting. 


Knoxville Mill Is Island of Harmony in 
Nation’s Ocean of Labor Discord 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN JENNINGS, JR. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1946 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
management of Appalachian Mills and 
the 1,200 employees of that company 
have set an example to the Nation that 
should challenge the attention of em- 
ployers and employees throughout the 
Nation. 

I enclose as a part of these remarks a 
splendid article by Lee Davis appearing 
in the Knoxville News-Sentinel of Sun- 
day, January 27, 1946: 


KNOXVILLE Mitt Is ISLAND OF HARMONY IN 
NATION’s OCEAN OF LaBoR DIscoRD—APPA- 
LACHIAN WORKERS GIVE DINNER FOR FIRM 
PRESIDENT 

(By Lee Davis) 


Throughout the country strikes and dead- 
locks involve almost 2,000,000 people. 

And in Knoxville, International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers (A. F. of L.) Local 377, en- 
tertain 500 at a dinner and dance in honor of 
Appalachian Mills President W. A. Brownlee 

Imagine how many discouraged Americans 
must have sat up and taken notice when 
that News-Sentinel story went out on the 
wires. 

There were no trick angles to that remark- 
able occasion. We checked into the back- 
ground and found that the labor-honor din- 
ner for management represented no exaggera- 
tion of the long-standing mutual apprecia- 
tion and respect on the part of smooth, 
sandy-haired Mr. Brownlee and Local 377. 

The explanation for that exceptional rela- 
tionship? Both the mill president and the 
local’s business agent, angular, youngish 
Clyde Lee, give the answer in simple and 
almost identical words. 


FORMULA SINCERE 


The formula, coming from each in sepa- 
rate interviews, is this: 

“Treat the other fellow across the bar- 
gaining table as you have a right to expect 
him to treat you. Try to put yourself in his 
place and see his side of the picture, too, 
in order to get an honest perspective of the 
whole. Sit down to the collective bargaining 
table with the sincere intention of bargain- 
ing straight toward a settlement of the issue 
in hand. Don’t try to mark time or stall, 
or you had as well not have started the ses- 
sion in the first place.” 

Almost as handy as the wide main en- 
trance to Appalachian is the open door of 
Mr. Brownlee’s office, situated just inside 
the entrance and on the workers’ main cor- 
ridor. 

“Never liked the idea of a plant head hav- 
ing his office inaccessible and remote from 
the employees,” 48-year-old Mr. Brownlee 
explained. 


WORKERS WELCOMED 


“Any Appalachian worker finds a welcome 
in here at any time. A lot of them do drop 
in. Not just on union matters, but often 
with individua. problems such as financial 
and family matters. Whatever it is, I'm al- 
ways glad to talk it over with them.” 

Local 377 Business Agent Lee, 36, who 
started in the mill 15 years ago at $11.20 a 
week, is perhaps the best authority on the 
concrete earmarks and results of labor- 
management smooth sailing at Appalachian, 
even in these troubled times. 
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“First, a bit of pre-Brownlee background,” 
he began. 

“Our ILGWU local had 200 members signeq 
up when it obtained its charter, December 6, 
1940. The membership totals 1,400 now 
(with 1,200 at present on the Appalachian 
pay roll). 

“The following May the former manage- 
ment agreed to a consent bargaining-agent 
election. We won, about 3 to 1, and signed 
our first contract with the company May 15, 
1941. But that didn’t turn out to be the 
happy agreement it might have seemed. 

“The company soon began taking on non- 
union workers; in 4 weeks alone hired 600. 

“We went on strike in August, principally 
for increased wages. When the smoke cleared 
we had a new contract including an increase 
and a union shop clause. 

“Just a month later Mr. Brownlee became 
picsident. That marked the beginning of a 
new era at Appalachian. Not once since,” 
said the union leader, “has there been a 
strike or anything like that at our plant.” 


PUTS CARDS ON TABLE 


“From the first day we found the new 
president ready to sit down at any time, 
put the cards on the table with us, and 
go to work to honestly thrash out any com- 
plaint or issue. We've matched his sincerity 
with the same kind of honest effort, as Mr. 
Brownlee probably would tell you (and he 
did) .” 

Then the ILGWU man came up with some 
samples of the plant head’s employer policy: 

“The general policy when a shift is cut 
off is for, say, the machinists, to be carried 
in that wage classification, although tempo- 
rarily they may have to be occupied with all 
kinds of odds and ends of work. 

“In this instance a certain machinist was 
sick when his shift was dropped. When he 
was able to come back after 3 months, he just 
took a job as an ordinary worker. Then he 
got to studying about it and told the shop 
committee he thought he ought to be back 
in machinist-pay classification. 

“The committee put the matter to Mr. 
Brownlee. Without hesitation, he spoke up, 
‘Why, as I see it, there actually is no argu- 
ment to it. The man is entitled to back pay 
in line with his regular classification.’ And 
the man got back pay—#$325 of it.” 


TWO RAISES GIVEN 


Appalachian workers got a blanket 5-cent 
raise last May and another 5-cent one in 
December. “And there wasn’t any run- 
around or stalling involved in those negotia- 
tions, either,” said Mr. Lee. 

“We made a proposal which Mr. Brownlee 
didn’t consider acceptable and he said so 
right off. He was ready at the next session 
with a counterproposal which we didn’t feel 
we could take as it stood. We came back 
next with a counter-counter which wasn't 
altogether acceptable. Then both sides set- 
tled down to working out an agreement, and 
reached it without any wasted motion.” 

The union man next cited another facet 
of the mill president’s attitude: 

“Some years ago the company set up 4 
cafeteria for its workers and later abandoned 
the operation. About a year and a half ago 
the union decided that it would like a go at 
a nonprofit cafeteria for the employees. 

“We took the idea up with Mr. Brown- 
lee. ‘Well,’ he said promptly, ‘take over the 
cafeteria space and equipment and see what 
you can do with it. We'll get together some- 
time in the future on the matter of rent.’ 

“We have done pretty good with the cafe- 
teria project, plowed bach revenue into addi- 
tional equipment. And Mr. Brownlee has yet 
to say anything to us about rent.” 

Local 377’s offices and recreation and as- 
sembly halls occupy a two-story brick build- 
ing on the Dale-Fort Sanders Avenue, front 
corner of the mill property. The union pays 
the company $20 a month rent and the 
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UNDERSTANDING PAYS OFF 


This model management-union under- 
standing can pay off in specific benefits for 
the outside public as well as for the plant. 

Take the case of the Community Chest- 
War Fund drive. Maynard Baird, Tri-State 
Leacue of Human Rights director, went out 
to Appalachian with some appea movies to 
encourage employee subscriptions. 

President Brownlee didn’t say “Sure, we’re 
glad to have you show the movie to the work- 
ers, and we'll arrange an auditorium for a 
lunch-hour showing.” 

“No,” said Mr. Lee, “employees were allowed 
to leave their jobs in order to see the cam- 
pign film in groups throughout the day. 

“Result. Appalachian workers oversub- 
scribed their quota by 130 percent.” 

Now to circle around again and get an- 
other completely different focus on the Ap- 
palachian labor-management picture. 

“There was the time, about 4 months ago,” 
says Union Agent Lee, “when production took 
a noticeable drop in one department. 

“Our union shop committee went to Mr. 
Brownlee with the proposal that a committee 
comprised of two management representa- 
tives and two ILGWU representatives inves- 
tigate the situation together. He studied the 
idea a moment and agreed. 


SITUATION CORRECTED 


“The union-company group spent a full 8- 
hour shift in the department in question, 
studying preduction routines and habits. 

“On the basis of its findings, the commit- 
tee worked out suggestions that were adopted, 
and the result was that the production sit- 
uation was largely corrected in short order. 

“Proper production is equally a matter of 
pride with the employee and the employer 
when labor relations are what they should 
be.” 

And speaking of production, Appalachian 
and its workers turned out 12,000,000 pieces 
of underwear for the United States armed 
services, lend-lease, and domestic civilian use 
during the war. For their excellence of war 
work the mill and its folk were awarded the 
Army-Navy E pennant and a repeat star. 

Here is a list of members of the union’s 
shop committee, or mouthpiece, to show you 
how representative it is of various types of 
Appalachian work: Committee chairman, 
Ralph Hicks, machinist; financial secretary, 
Ola Childress, machine operator; Pauletta 
Underwood, machine operator; Bill Mize, 
knitter; R. T. Kitts, cutter; Charley Lowe, 
card grinder; Walter Cooper, machinist; and 
Grace Turbyville, recording secretary. 


NEW MEMBERS TRAINED 


The ILGWU leader believes another prime 
ingredient in successful relations is a course 
of early and comprehensive education for the 
new union member. Miss Dorothy Knight, 
Local 377’s recreation and education director, 
is responsible for that department. K. P. 
Dykes, a plant electrician, is chairman of the 
education committee. 

Each new member is requirec. to attend a 
new-membership class once a week for 3 
weeks (and must have worked successfully 
at the mill for 28 days to become a full- 
fledged ILGWU brother or sister). In the 
new-membership class, rookies are taught 
union machinery and membership obliga- 
tions to both the union and the manage- 
ment. They are tmstructed in the “true 
meaning of above-board collective bargain- 
ing,’ as to limitations on how union dues 
can be spent, and the importance of attend- 
ing membership meetings regulariy. 

Also there are classes in general school, in- 
cluding the three R’s and craftsmanship, and 
such, Local 377 maintains a larse general 
library in its recreation hall as well as equip- 


ment for checkers, cards, and other table 
games. 


Union-sponsored dances and outdoor out- 
ings are frequent events. 

Each membership meeting begins with a 
devotional, conducted by Chaplain Bert 
Hatcher. 


HONORED WITH DINNER 


Has the foregoing, first and last, given you 
some idea of the management-labor scene at 
Appalachian Mills? 

Then, extraordinary as it is, it isn’t so 
amazing that ILGWU, Local 377, gave Ap- 
palachian President W. A. Brownlee the 
honor dinner. 

Along with Mr. and Mrs. Brownlee, many 
of the mill’s other executives and their wives 
were on hand, as were the union men and 
women of all ages, and a galaxy of public of- 
ficials to boot. Everybody laughed and 
chatted and danced with everybody else. 

Congressman JOHN JENNINGS held the Ap- 
palachian relationship up to a troubled Na- 
tion as a remarkable example to follow. And 
that was one speech he has made that didn’t 
get an argument from any quarter. 

In the light of President Brownlee’s labor 
record, a glance over some of his personal 
background might be to the point. 

He was only 4 when his family moved 
from New Orleans, his birthplace, to Knox- 
ville, where he spent a number of his forma- 
tive years. 

WORLD WAR I VETERAN 


Young Brownlee’s formal education ended 
when he went into the Army from high 
school at the outset of the other World War. 

He was in 27 months, 18 months with the 
engineers in France, and was a top sergeant 
at 19. 

“My first experience in directing produc- 
tion workers was not until 1941, when I 
entered the manufacturing end of the mill 
operations,” Mr. Brownlee says in his some- 
what terse way. 

He was Appalachian’s New York representa- 
tive from 1924 to 1929, when he came to the 
home plant here as purchasing agent. 

Mrs. Brownlee was formerly Miss Maude 
Mently, of Gowanda, N. Y. The home is in 
Westmoreland Heights, and they have two 
children, William, Jr., 10, and Helen, 6. 

Mr. Brownlee likes some hunting and fish- 
ing, but seldom plays golf any more. The 
fact is that his primary hobby probably is his 
relationship with Appalachian mill folk as a 
collective union group and as individual 
friends. 





Why Should Schools and Colleges Have 
So Much Difficulty Purchasing Surplus 
War Equipment? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1946 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, many 
Members of Congress have been receiv- 
ing letters from administrators of our 
schools and colleges complaining about 
the perfectly unconscionable delay and 
confusion which they face in endeavor- 
ing to get for their institutions some of 
the surplus war equipment now deteri- 
orating in warehouses and in stock piles 
all over America. Despite the fact the 
disposal of surplus war property is now 
in the hands of the seventh successive 
bureaucratic agency designated to han- 
dle it, reports are continuing to reach 
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Congress about the difficulty of purchas- 
ers to secure this equipment. 

Mr. Speaker, I call attention herewith 
to a letter received by me from a friend 
of mine in the Middle West who is a 
college professor. His institution asked 
him to make some purchases of surplus 
war equipment for his college labora- 
tories. The experiences he sets forth in 
the following letter indicate the need for 
action in the bureaus down town. It is 
a sorry saga of red tape, bureaucratic 
delay, and what I once referred to as 
“gwibitis’—the chronic affliction which 
attaches itself to a “Gwibit.” A “Gwibit,” 
of course, is a member of the Guild of 
Washington Incompetent Bureaucratic- 
Idea Throatcutters! 

I hope our collective efforts in Con- 
gress can soon bring about changes 
which will reduce the delay and increase 
the supplies which confront school and 
college administrators—as well as many 
other citizens—when they endeavor to 
pay cash for the surplus supplies of war 
which are daily decreasing in value. 

The letter follows: 


Hon. Kart Munpt, 
Representative in Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: You wrote me some 
time ago asking what progress I was making 
in obtaining surplus Government equipment 
for the college. I held off answering your 
letter in order to include in my report the 
results of a trip down to Fort Omaha. 

It seems to me practically impossible to 
obtain surplus equipment unless a person 
has an expense account and can go out and 
hunt for it. The person to whom you for- 
warded my list of desired equipment in Chi- 
cago sent me a list of available equipment 
with prices. There were not many of the 
items that we actually wanted on this list, 
but we did pick out a few and sent in an 
order. We were to have priority as a State 
institution from the 18th of January until 
the ist of February. So far I have heard 
nothing from this order. 

In the meantime the office in Chicago wrote 
and told me that I was in the Minneapolis 
district and should contact them. The other 
day I received a list from them which is 
simply a numbering system whereby I ex- 
press a preference for certain types of mate- 
rials and then theoretically receive lists of 
available equipment. The numbers which 
would include scientific equipment seem to 
have been left off this list. 

As to my Omaha experience, I went down 
to the salvage depot just after they had fin- 
ished a sale of practically all of the equip- 
ment accumulated in the warehouse. Max 
James, who is clerk at the warehouse, spent 
Sunday afternoon with me and I picked out 
a bunch of salvage and small lots of things 
that we might use here at the school. This 
type of equipment, according to their proce- 
dure, need not receive a release from other 
branches of the service, but can be O. K.’d 
for distribution by the Seventh Service Com- 
mand Headquarters personnel. I took this 
list up to the headquarters and met the 
Officers who would O. K. the list and went 
over the list with them. Then I returned to 
the college, made out the proper requisition, 
and forwarded it to Omaha. As near as I 
could make out when I was down there, they 
should have completed putting their O. K. on 
the list the next day, but, so far, I have heard 
absolutely nothing from that requisition. 

With regard to airplanes and aeronautical 
equipment, I sent in a requisition to the 
proper person in the Chicago office about 6 
weeks ago. Yesterday I heard from him for 
the first time and he gave me 7 days in which 
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to buy a Flying Fortress for $350. The offer 
does not do me much good because I have to 
accept delivery of the plane ready for ship- 
ment at Altus, Okla. I don’t believe the 
school would want to pay the freight charges 
on a 33,000-pound fortress to have it sent 
up here from Oklahoma. 

As you can see the present situation for 
obtaining surplus equipment is not designed 
to take care of an institution such as ours 
located at a considerable distance from the 
warehouses. They want the buyers to come 
into the warehouse and haul the stuff away. 
On one or two pieces of equipment such as a 
testing machine, which on the list was not 
described so we could tell its capacity or 
maker, we tried to get information on it so 
that we would know whether it would fill 
our needs or not, but we didn’t seem to be 
able to get a description or find out the 
condition of the machine and we gave up the 
prospect of buying that. I know that the 
Minnesota, Iowa, and Nebraska institutions 
similar to ours have received large quantities 
of equipment for use in their laboratories, 
but they were able to get on the spot where 
the plants were being closed down and 
grabbed the equipment before it was turned 
over to the RFC or the new War Assets 
Corporation. .I believe we are going to end 
up with the same old laboratory we have 
had for many years. 

Thank you for the interest that you have 
shown in our problems and we do appreciate 
the help which you have extended to us. 
With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Very truly your-, 
L. L. A. 





Economic Survey 
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HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I would like to include a very 
splendid resolution adopted recently by 
the Allen County Republican Club of Fort 
Wayne,Ind. The resolution proposes the 
establishment of a special Senate com- 
mittee charged with conducting a real- 
istic survey of our short- and long-range 
domestic economy. It is presented here 
for the consideration of my colleagues ‘n 
both branches of the Congress: 


Whereas it is known that wars frequently 
grow out of the efforts of nations or govern- 
ment cartels to grab land, raw materials, 
markets, and other wealth; and 

Whereas the United States is nearly seif- 
sufficient economically, making it unneces- 
sary for this country to engage in belligerent 
grabs for raw materials or markets: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That a committee of the Senate 
be appointed for the purpose of outlining 
a comprehensive and realistic survey of our 
short- and long-range domestic economy. 

First. To determine: 

1. The raw materials we lack. 

2. The type, character, and volume of our 
profitable markets both in free and haz- 
ardous areas. 

3. The measure of their importance in our 
domestic needs of production and employ- 
ment. 

4. A schedule of necessary acquisitions. 

5. A sound program for building up stock 
piles from areas in which wars might be an- 
ticipated, 


6. The percentage of deficit in our do- 
mestic economy in money and employment, 
if any, after acquiring the stock piles. 

7. Methods of making use of and develop- 
ing our own synthetic and substitute ma- 
terials that are equal or superior to raw ma- 


terials secured from hazardous markets 
necessitating reciprocal war-breeding ar- 
rangements. 


Second. To determine: 

1. The effect of material and power poli- 
tics on our military security. 

2. The measure and extent of military 
preparedness—including the need, if any, 
for peacetime conscription—required by 
methods of reaching out for materials and 
markets either directly or indirectly in cartel 
participation. 

3. The contrast in our standard of living 
under the above system compared with a 
standard effected out of our internal supply 
that is available without creating hazards 
from entangling involvements in sanctions, 
cartels, monopolies, and the various phases 
of commercial wars that promote armed con- 
flicts. 

Third. To determine: 

1. Our internal debt commitments for 
ordinary fiscal needs including those for the 
Navy and Army, housing, veteran relief, flood 
control, road and public building, also in- 
cluding in such Federal accounting all short- 
and long-term commitments of the munici- 
pal and State governments. 

2. Our direct and indirect foreign debt 
commitments by Government or govern- 
mental corporations. 

3. A consolidated national balance sheet 
of domestic and foreign commitments and 
their effect through taxation on the lower- 
ing of our standard of living, through de- 
creased savings for reinvestment in produc- 
tive enterprise, and the curtailment of indi- 
vidual spending for goods and services. 

Fourth. To determine: 

1. The effect of free trade, reciprocal trade 
treaties, foreign relief and the like on our 
standard of living. 

2. The projected or anticipated cost of ac- 
quiring foreign markets and materials by 
passive power politics or actual war, reflecting 
the annual dollar profit value of such acqui- 
sitions or sales, after providing a proper re- 
serve for military contingencies. 

3. The balance sheet of an adjusted stand- 
ard of living based upon a “live and let live” 
policy—and whether this would not be more 
beneficial from every angle than a policy of 
opportunitistic economic power politics, 
based on the open or concealed objectives of 
world reform and world power. 

Fifth. To recommend: 

1. To what extent the proposed program 
would permit us to enter into a world gov- 
ernment to which we have been committed 
and the opening phases of which have met 
with disagreement among the leading 
powers. 





Let Us Be Honest in Meeting the Need 
for Housing 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 20, 1946 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, when we 
are ill, we usually turn to our doctor. 
When the Nation needs food, we look to 
the farmers to produce it. When we are 
faced with a scientific problem, we turn 
to the men who are trained in science. 
As the Congress takes up the housing 
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problem, and ways and means of meet- 
ing a great need for lumber and other 
building materials, would it not be wise 
to turn to the lumbermen, and see what 
they have to say about the subject? Too 
often when we turn to the bureaucrats 
we get confusion. 

I wish to extend my remarks by in- 
cluding a letter addressed to the Ne- 
braska delegation in Congress from Mr. 
Austin Braun, of Omaha, Nebr., who is 
an experienced lumber distributor. Mr. 
Braun is very active in public matters 
and he has often appeared as a valua- 
ble witness before some of our com- 
mittees. 

The letter is as follows: 


Omana, February 14, 1946. 
To Nebraska Delegation: 

When I was in Washington working on 
the lumber mark-up for wholesalers, 1 
learned about the ist of February that 
Judge Collet had issued an order raising the 
price of yellow pine lumber $3.25 per thousand 
feet provided the mills reached certain pro- 
duction goals which were clearly impossible 
because the month of January was already 
past and production in the South had been 
very bad. This advance did not apply im- 
mediately; it was to apply On future produc- 
tion if they made the current production in- 
crease on which they were not getting an 
advance. In other words, after the patient 
was well they would give him the medicine. 

A real lumber expert, Mr. Robert Darrah, 
of the Southern Wholesale Association in 
Birmingham, Ala., convinced Judge Collet 
that this was hardly the thing to do, and 
the good judge finally withdrew his order, 
and I understand has issued a new one in 
which he advances yellow pine $3.25 per 
thousand feet and is willing to continue the 
advance beyond August 1 if certain produc- 
tion goals are met. 

This is not so bad, but on top of this comes 
a report from Wilson W. Wyatt, the Housing 
Expediter, to President Truman under date 
of February 8. In the first place, he an- 
nounces a goal of 1,200,000 homes, which is 
impossible, and he wants a lot of prefabri- 
cated and temporary prefabricated houses, 
which is a waste of material. With charac- 
teristic starry-eyed approach and with com- 
plete disregard for the facts of life, the gen- 
tleman estimates that $200,000,000 will be 
required to encourage increased production, 
and he is going to do this with premium 
payments. 

I do not know how he arrives at it, but 
in the last paragraph of his report he says, 
“In addition, authority from Congress will be 
required immediately to provide $600,000 ,000 
for premium payments.” That is million 
dollars, boys—not $600 for premium pay- 
ments. Let me tell you something about 
premium payments that existed during the 
war. 

The Office of Price Administration, at the 
urgent hammering of the War Production 
Board, agreed to advance boards about an 
average of $4.50 per thousand feet when 
manufactured from fir or hemlock, but they 
put definite expiration dates upon this ad- 
vance or incentive price, and they further- 
more provided that when the Army needs on 
boards was satisfied, the price would be with- 
drawn. Consequently, instead of jumping in 
and making all the boards they could at the $5 
advance so that the farmers who have never 
had enough lumber to repair their plants 
since the war began could obtain some 
needed materials, the mills worked with each 
other to restrict the production of boards to 
just enough to take care of the Army so that 
they would not kill the goose that laid the 
golden egg. 

I have worked in this lumber business all 
of my life, and I know every angle of it, and 








I can tell you with absolute certainty that if 
you start paying subsidies, premiums, 
ses or any disguised form of giving 
money to somebody who does not earn it, 
you are going to retard production. People 
who are not handling that type of order or 
who cannot handle them simply will not run 
increased production, 

The only thing to do is to make Mr. Wyatt 
and his crew realize that if they put a real- 
incentive price ceiling on all lumber 
remove all conditions, they will have 
iction, and they will soon have so damn 
h production that the price will come 
C and it will not take 2 or 3 years to do 
i There are a great many sawmills who 
would like to see a subsidy plan because of 
these reasons. 

It relieves them of acknowledging that 
they are getting a better price for their stuff, 
and they have a mistaken idea that their 
labor will be easier to handle. Those with 
the politicai inside expect to get something 
the other fellow cannot get. They hope he 
goes broke, and it restricts production be- 

» everybody is going to under-produce to 
keep the subsidy in effect. and for that rea- 
son the gravy lasts longer 

It is a costly bungling proposition that 
will surely retard production and cost the 
taxpayers a horrible amount of money. The 
price ceilings are too low to encourage pro- 
duction on the present demand for house 
building lumber with labor costs what they 
are, and these costs are never going to come 
down until you get volume production, and 
you will not get volume prodrction until 
you have adequate price ceilings. Don’t let 
the boys with the subsidy plan in the door. 
It is just awful, and it will do nothing but 
string our Government control. 

A good many short-sighted retailers in the 
big group who have been controlling things 
in the OPA are for this because they would 
not have to absorb the subsidy. Your dealers 
here at home Know that if they had the 
opportunity of providing a job of 100 or 
200 houses they would be tickled to death 
to dicker for a proper price on the lumber 
when deliverec. from the car to the job. They 
have always done that way, but the gang who 
is engineering this subsidy have no such ideas 
in mind. They scek to maintain the cost by 
hiding it by making the taxpayer pay part 
of it, and in cases of Government construc- 
tion, all of it. 

Yours truly, 
PrAun, Ray Eros. & FInNLey Co., 
AUSTIN Braun, President. 
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Shortages of Building Materials 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN W. GWYNNE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 20, 1946 


Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
in accordance with permission hereto- 
fore granted, I am including as part of 
these remarks, an advertisement by the 
. W. Chapman Lumber Co., of Waterloo, 
owa. 

This company, with many years of ex- 
perience in the lumber business, now 
finds itself stymied by bureaucratic reg- 
ulations and orders from Washington. 
In calling this situation to the attention 
of the public, the company is doing a 
very real service. 

_ One of the amazing things of our times 
is the development of Government prop- 
aganda. Millions of dollars are being 
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spent every year in an attempt to jus- 
tify expensive bureaus long after their 
usefulness has ended. It is regrettable 
that the full story of their wastefulness 
and bungling cannot be gotten to the 
American people. The Chapman Lum- 
ber Co. is to be congratulated on its at- 
tempt to offset the propaganda put out 
by these Government agencies. 
The advertisement is as follows: 


To Our Customers: 
This is our fourth letter to you about the 
causes of shortage in building material. 
While Rome burned, Nero fiddled. While 
the bureaucrats in Washington fiddle, the 
housing shortage grows worse. Listen to this 
from the Des Moines Register of January 30: 


“DEBATE OVER PRICES SLOWS HOUSING PLAN— 
SUBSIDIES SUGGESTED TO CURB COSTS 


“WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Government's 
program to meet the Nation's housing crisis 
is being delayed by a heated argument among 
President Truman’s top economic advisers 
over whether subsidies or price increases shall 
be used to step up production of scarce 
materials.” 

Mr. Wilson Wyatt, the President’s housing 
expediter (that means a bureaucratic hurry- 
upper), then goes on to explain he has to 
have more time to make up his mind. But, 
in the meanwhile, the bureaucrats want 
Congress to enact a bill that will assure 
Federal bureaucratic control beyond next 
June 30. 

Right here we want to go on record with 
these bureaucrats regarding subsidies from 
the Federal Government for our business. 
We are opposed to any free gifts or bribes 
from Washington for our company at the 
expense of you taxpayers. Subsidies are a 
cowardly method used by cheap bureaucrats 
to cover up their bungling. You people are 
supposed to be fooled by the apparent low 
prices—but you pay, ana you pay plenty, in 
taxes. If the bureaucrats haven't the nerve 
to raise the taxes enough to pay for these 
subsidies or free gifts or bribes, they add the 
bill to the Federal debt. This is still more 
cowardly, because they are loading an un- 
bearable debt on your boy who is just back 
from the Army or Navy and is trying to get 
started in business or in farming. 

As for price increases, this company will 
do its utmost to keep building prices down 
to the lowest possible figure, consistent with 
good material and good service. Under free 
enterprise, we are forced to do that anyway. 
If we should attempt to gouge you customers, 
we would lose you overnight to one of our 
competitors. What we want is a free flow of 
building materials right now. We are pre- 
pared to take care of you if we are released 
from nutty regulations and red tape and 
allowed to go to work. 

The methods used by the Federal bureau- 
crats to take over private business (includ- 
ing the building business) are old stuff. Hit- 
ler used the same tactics. They are, demor- 
alize, then move in and take over. Very few 
people in Iowa are being fooled. We know 
what is going on, and we are going to keep 
right on fighting the bungling bureaucrats 
until Congress fires a few million of them and 
allows business, labor, and farming to go 
ahead without the restrictions, regulations, 
and red tape under which we are struggling. 

Congress has the duty to declare at once an 
end to a state of war. This will repeal many 
wartime regulations which are hamstringing 
the country. Congress must also balance 
the Federal Budget right now. 

Your Senators and Representatives in 
Washington want your help. Write them to- 
day. Tell them just what the bureaucrats 
are doing to your business or farm. They 
have grabbed a control over your personal 
life and your business that no local authority 
would ever dare attempt. Just think what 
you would do or say if your town mayor, or 
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your county supervisors, or your State gov- 
ernor would ever attempt to mishandle your 
business or your farm as these Federal bu- 
reaucrats are doing. You would not stand 
for the monkey business for one minute. 
You elected your Senators and your Repre- 
sentatives to watch over your rights in Wash- 
ington, and they will help you if you write 
to them. 

Your Senators are: Hon. Georce A. WILSON, 
care of United States Senate, Washington, 
D. C.; Hon. B. B. HIcKENLOOPER, care of 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Your Representative is: Hon. JoHN W. 
GWYNNE, care of House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

C. W. CHaPMAN LUMBER Co., 
By J. H. CHAPMAN. 
WATERLOO, IOWA. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1946 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, it has often been said that Congress 
should not pass laws which the people do 
not want. When the Congress passed 
the Price Control Act, it did so for the 
purpcse and in the hope that the admin- 
istration thereof would prevent inflation. 
It was the further hope as expressed in 
this legislation that rules and regula- 
tions would be reasonable and not co- 
ercive and contrary to established busi- 
ness practices. It was never designed to 
control profits or to promulgate capri- 
cious rules and regulations subject to the 
whim of inexperienced bureaucrats. 

Mr Speaker, a few weeks ago the Of- 
fice of Price Administration was involved 
with a great many Members of Congress 
on the subject of regulations involving the 
pricing of new and used automobiles. 
A very timely editorial has been brought 
to my attention by one of the outstanding 
automobile dealers in my State, Mr. C. H. 
Pyle, of Racine, Wis. He has sent me an 
editorial which appeared in the Chicago 

aily Tribune for Friday, February 8, 
1946. This editorial tells the story of 
what can happen in the automobile bus- 
iness. In fact itis happening today. Un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herein the editorial entitled “Inside Story 
of the Sale of an Automobile.” I am sure 
that this editorial will be of great interest 
to Members of the House: 

INSIDE STORY OF THE SALE OF AN AUTOMOBILE 

A man we know had a 1941 automobile, 
which had served him faithfully. Oh, the 
clutch might need replacing, and the motor 
was noisier than in its pre-Pearl Harbor 
youth, but it could get over the roads as well 
as the next one. So what did our friend have 
to worry about? lenty! His tires were a 
mess, and he had need to drive over country 
roads occasionally at night 

Nobody could tell him where to get some 
new tires. The ration board couldn’t help. 
His gasoline supplier, who had been very con- 
siderate in time of war, couldn't even make a 
suggestion. The alderman wouldn't see him, 
and there was no use going to see his ward 
committeeman, for he was a Republican. 

There was only one way out, and that was 
to get a new car. One fine day in November 
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the dealer from whom he had bought cars for 
years asked him to come and see the new 
models. Yes, he had one car for immediate 
delivery to such an old customer, and, of 
course, at $900, the OPA ceiling. The old car 
would be taken in trade. The ceiling price 
on the old car was $950; that is to say, the 
1941 car with the worn out tires was worth 
$50 more than the Government said the new 
car could be sold for. 

The two traders who had done business for 
years had no difficulty in making a deal, and 
our friend now has no fears of a puncture 
while driving over a country road late at 
night. The dealer did not give his customer a 
new car and $50 to boot. The allowance for 
the old car was $450, about what the 1941 car 
will be worth when new automobiles become 
plentiful. The dealer probably sold the old 
car for $950, so that the amount he realized 
on the 1946 car was not $900, but a good deal 
more than that. 

If OPA is going to prevent supply and 
demand from determining the selling price of 
new automobiles and old ones Mr. Bowles 
will have to have one of his hired men in 
every auto showroom, or he will have to see 
that persons desperately in need of tires can 
get them. Meanwhile, the amount paid to 
his men will be added to the stream of infla- 
tionary money which is driving the price of 
everything upward. 





Hawaii as a State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1946 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Contra Costa 
County Gazette; Martinez, Calif., of 
January 30, 1946: 


HAWAII AS A STATE 


Few persons will quarrel with the recom- 
mendation of a House Territories Subcom- 
mittee last week that Hawaii be admitted to 
the Union as the forty-ninth State. 

Hawaii has a population larger than any 
other State at the time of its admission to 
the Union except Oklahoma. The hetero- 
geneous peoples of the territory live and work 
together amicably and democratically. The 
mixed racial complexion of the islands should 
not be an obstacle to statehood. 

In the past the great landholdings con- 
centrated among a few families has been used 
as an argument that Hawaii is more of a 
dependency rather than an integrated eco- 
nomic unit, but recently even cynical Har- 
old, Secretary Ickes, has been satisfied on 
that point. 

According to the subcommittee’s report last 
week, labor has made great strides in Hawaii 
since 1937 and has contributed greatly to 
the territory’s progress. It said there is 
growing mutual respect and confidence be- 
tween management and labor in industrial 
relations. Tribute was paid to the Hawaiian 
school system which has produced a “literate 
population capable of discharging the duties 
of citizenship.” 

The report of the subcommittee now will be 
considered by the full territories commit- 
tee before further action is taken on legis- 
lation admitting Hawaii as a State. 

However, the time is not far distant when 
another white star will be pinned on the 
field of blue. 
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Hysteria Rules the House of 
Representatives 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1946 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted on Monday, February 18, 
1946, I wish to insert the following edi- 
torial from the Capital Times, Madison, 
Wis., of February 13, 1946: 


HYSTERIA RULES THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


The Case antilabor:bill, which has been 
passed b. the House of Representatives and 
is now before the Senate, will probably go 
down in history as a shining example of 
hysterical lawmaking and of men in high 
places behaving like a riotous, revenge- 
minded mob. 

The bill is viciously antilabor in its nature. 
So bad that even the labor hater Representa- 
tive CLARE HorrMan, Michigan Republican, 
couli not fing the stomach to vote for it. 
Although HorrMan called the bill unjust and 
unreasonable he was perhaps more concerned 
with the soundness of the bill than with the 
fact that it sets labor back to the old days 
of rule by injunction. 

Being the kind of an intense labor hater 
he is, HorrmMan no doubt felt that legisla- 
tion aimed at stripping labor of its rights 
should at least be sound and well-considered. 
And on this ground he has a legitimate com- 
plaint. For regardless of the merits of the 
bill, regardless of whether one thinks labor 
shou'd be suppressed or not, there is every 
reason why the bill should not have been 
acted on. 

For the manner in which the House acted 
is a terrifying example of what can occur in 
a democracy when a majority refuses to 
listen to reason. The bill was called up 
suddenly and placed in order as a substitute 
to the mild measure based on the President’s 
recommendation for fact-finding legisla- 
tion. 

It had been hastily thrown together. It 
Was never given one moment of hearing be- 
fore any committee of the House. There was 
absolutely no attempt to arrive at any sen- 
sible or reasonable approach to the indus- 
trial strife which besets the Nation. 

The bill was hailed with a whoop and a 
holler. In 4 days of the worst pandemonium 
in recent years it was twisted and jerked from 
one side to another by a series of amend- 
ments. Parliamentary snarls were so nu- 
merous that the Speaker of the House hard- 
ly knew what he was doing. 

Out of this riot came the Case bill. No 
ore is certain what it does yet, outside of gut 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act, which protects 
unions from the arbitrary injunction power 
of the Federal courts. One thing is certain. 
The more level-headed Republicans and 
Democrats agree that it wil’ mean chaos in 
labor relations. Representative JosEPH C, 
BaLpwIn, New York Republican, warned the 
House that the iegislation would “boomerang 
like the Smith-Connally Act,” which was 
passed in the same white heat of unreasoning 
passion and which the authors themselves 
now concede was a mistake. 

It is inczedible that 258 Members of the 
House could have voted for such a measure. 
And we here in Wisconsin, the State once 
noted for the high caliber of its statesmen, 
should hang our heads in shame. Half of 
our representation voted for it. Here are 
the men who were stampeded: 





Representative JoHN BYRNEs, Republican, 
from the Eighth District; Representative 
Rosert K. Henry, Republican, from the 
Second District; Representative Franx 
Keert, Republican, from the Sixth District; 
Representative LAWRENCE SMITH, Republican, 
from the First District; Representative wr. 
114M H. STEVENSON, Republican, from the 
Third District. 

Here are the men who voted against it: 

Representative ANDREW BIEMILLER, Demo- 
crat, from the Fifth District; Representative 
THAD WASIELEWSKI, Democrat, from the 
Fourth District; Representative REED Murray, 
Republican, from the Seventh District; kep- 
resentative ALVIN O’KONSKI, Republican, 
from the Tenth District; Representative 
MERLIN HULL, Progressive, from the Ninth 
District. 





Amvets Fight for McLean Gardens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1946 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following statements 
by J. H. Leib, national legislative direc- 
tor of the American Veterans of World 
War II: 


AMVETS FIGHT FOR M’LEAN GARDENS 


(By J. H. Leib, national legislative director, 
Amv-ts) 

Every Member of Congress has read about 
the controversy Amvets—American Veter- 
ans of World War II—has had with a number 
of bureaucrats in the Defense Homes Corpo- 
ration and the Surplus Property Administra- 
tion. 

Amvets welcomes the support of all Mem- 
bers of Congress, newspapers, and public 
spirited citizens in this great crusade. 

We are most appreciative of the full page 
ads that are currently appearing in the 
Washington, D. C., newspapers under the 
signature of Mrs. Evalyn Walsh McLean con- 
cerning our attempt to purchase McLean 
Gardens for veterans of this war. 

The officers of Amvets do not know Mrs 
McLean personally, nor did anyone in our 
organization solicit or seek in any manner 
whatscever to influence her aid in our hous- 
ing project. Purely out of her gracious and 
humanitarian: heart is she giving us her 
assistance and moral support. 

It came to our attention indirectly today 
that last week while Mrs. McLean was making 
one of her numerous visits to the painfully 
depressing wards of Walter Reed Hospital 
a veteran of this war passed away. 

Grieved by this unfortunate incident, we 
understand that Mrs. McLean returned home 
and that night read in the newspapers that 
Amvets had gone to the Congress in an 
attempt to get a square deal from the De- 
fense Homes Corporation in the sale of the 
huge Government housing project that bears 
her famous name. 

We believe it may have been this event 
that prompted her action. 

Absolutely unbeknown to Amvets, she in- 
serted the series of full-page ads in all of 
the District of Columbia newspapers appeal- 
ing directly to the Congress urging them to 
see to it that the interests of the veterans 
be protected in the sale of surplus Govern- 
ment housing. 

We are more than grateful for her generous 
good will and enthusiastic support—and we 








hall never forget her kindness. If there 
were more people like Mrs. McLean this 
world might be a better place to live in. 
She apparently is never too busy to go out 
of her way to help others—and we say, God 
bless her. 





Newly Naturalized Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WALTER B. HUBER 


OF OHIO 
IN 'fHE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 20, 1946 


Mr. HUBER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following address by 
the Honorable Tom C. Clark, Attorney 
General of the United States, February 
5, 1246: 


Your Honor Jucge Holtzcff, ladies, and gen- 
tlemen, this is a very solemn occasion. 
You know, there are no two of us here today 
who are alike. As many people say, it is 
very fortunate that my young daughter looks 
like her mother. Except, you might say, in 
the case of twins, no two physical appear- 
ances are alike. Similarly there are no likes 
or dislikes that are the same. There are likes 
and dislikes, aims and ambitions, that vari- 
ous people have; but none are exactly the 
same. But there is one thing we all agree 
on; one common aim, one common ambition 
upon which all Americans agree and see eye 
to eye. That is American citizenship. That 
is the common tie, the common bond, that 
holds the 48 States together 

As has keen eloquently expressed, our flag 
is a symbol of the greatness of 140,C00,000 
people; it is a symbol of the greatness of 
the 48 States and the Territories that it rep- 
It is not just a flag of 13 stripes 
and 48 stars emblazoned on a field of blue. 
It represents a pulsating America—that pul- 
sating America that you, after taking your 
oaths today, will join. It gives you a great 
protection; it gives you a great privilege. 
As Attorney General of the United States, I 
can tell you that there are thousands of 
people now waiting—waiting in Europe, wait- 
ing in the islands of the Pacific, waiting 
throughout the world—for just one thing, 
and that is the privilege that is yours this 
day 

Oh, it is a solemn day for you. It is a 
day that you should ever remember, because 
you have been preferred—preferred above the 
t 
C 


resents. 


housands of those who suffered almost unto 
leath throughout Europe—yes, throughout 
the world. So this day brings to you certain 
obligations, obligations that you must take 
seriously. 

During the last war and again during this 
wer we heard often of hyphenated Americans. 
There is no such thing as a hyphenated Amer- 
ican. You must wipe out the hyphen. You 
will be Americans, just as we who are stand- 

g before you at this moment are Ameri- 
Cal You must live the life of an American. 
You must join the American ideals. I know 
that you will. 

You have devoted much study to the his- 
tory of this great country. I hope that in 
the future you will find time to devote even 

lore study to it, and that you will study the 
- vernment under which you have chosen 

live. * 
; Your Government is as good as the interest 
that you, the citizens, take in it. If you take 





interest, your Government will not be the 
So in civil 


Government that it should be. 
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life you owe to the Government under which 
you have elected .to live, you owe to those 
who have fought to make that Government 
what it is today, your undivided interest, at- 
tention, and devotion. 

I do not mean just the Federal Govern- 
ment. I mean the government of the State 
in which you live, or of the District of Co- 
lumbia. Wherever you live, in your cities 
or in your towns, take an interest to see 
that the government is of the best. That is 
true citizenship. 

His Honor, Justice Holtzoff spoke of rever- 
ence for law. Of recent years, I have noted, 
there has been an increased tendency among 
some people in this country toward dis- 
respect for law, disrespect for government, 
disrespect for high office in the American 
system of government. That must not be. 
You must have, as his Honor has said, a rev- 
erence for government, a reverence for law, 
a reverence for those who are devoting their 
lives to enforcement of that law and to carry- 
ing out the ideals of that government. 

I know that it is sometimes difficult to 
understand our ways. At times, perhaps, 
you may think that something is wrong. 
You nave, of course, a right to express ycur- 
self. One of the freedoms that our flag stands 
for is freedom of speech. I hope that each 
of you will always speak out whenever you 
feel that the matter should be brought into 
the broad light of public opinion 

My friends, again I say that it is a privilege 
for me to be here today with you and to wel- 
come each of you into the fellowship of Amer- 
ican citizenry. The greatest badge in the 
world is the baage of American citizenship. 
As his Honor bestows it upon you, I know 
that sou will wear it, and cherish it with all 
that is within you, that, if necessary, you 
will give to it your life, and that it shall not 
drop tarnished from your hands. 

I thank you. 


Tc 


Lithuanian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 20, 1946 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following resolution unanimously 
adopted by a group of citizens gathered 
in Cleveland under the auspices of the 
Litruanian-American Council of Soci- 
eties on February 17, 1946, for the com- 
memoration of the twenty-eighth anni- 
versary of the declaration of independ- 
ence of Lithuania: 


Resolution on Lithuanian independence 


Resolved, To appeal to the President and 
the Secretary of State to implement the 
wartime promises of the Atlantic Charter 
and other policy declarations with actual 
measures directed toward creating condi- 
tions for the restoration of the sovereignty 
and self-government of the peoples of 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, by demand- 
ing— 

(a) That the Soviet Union immediately 
withdraw its armed forces of occupation and 
its administrative apparatus from the Baltic 
states, thereby enabling the peoples of the 
Baltic states to form broadly representative 
interim governments; 
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(b) That after the withdrawal of the 
Soviet occupation forces direct relief be ex- 
tended to the peoples of Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia by UNRRA; 

(c) That thereafter the sovereign peoples 
of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia be enabled 
to hold free and unfettered elections; and 

(d) Finally, that, pursuant to chapter II, 
article 4 of the Charter of the United 
Nations, the Republics of Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia be admitted to the United 
Nations. 





Socialized Medicine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 20, 1946 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following letter by Dr. 
Norman Sweet which appeared in the 
Fort Wayne (Ind.) Journal-Gazette on 
February 10, 1946: 


SOCIALIZED MEDICINE 


EDITOR OF THE JOURNAL-GAZETTE: 

Without approval by Congress, the so- 
cialized medicine has been put into practice 
by the announcement in Tuesday morning's 
Journal-Gazette that—‘“List of physicians 
here approved for treatment of vets.” In fact 
I have another name for it, i. e., “Political 
Medicine.” Here is discrimination against 
man, worthy physicians for a selective few 
who are political favorites. Just 17 Fort 
Wayne physicians and 6 dental physicians. 
And the list has been passed to Mayor Baals 
and this is tantamount to saying these phy- 
sicians and no others are capable of admin- 
istering to the relief (mo one can cure an- 
other except that one who is ill, himself. 
No exceptions, of vets or anyone else). What 
a catastrophe. And only the individual who 
is ill can know who can help him to help 


himself. For no doctor or physician or any- 
one ever cured anyone. It is the patients’ 
faith in the doctor or physician and his 


treatments (called medicine) not the doctor 
or physician or his treatments that restore 
health. And faith is psychological. (It is 
the psychology that cures. No exceptions.) 
It is stated in this same paper that “a Penn- 
sylvania woman has been sticking Christmas 
seals on her chest under the impression 
(psychology) that they would keep her from 
having tuberculosis. She hasn’t had tuber- 
culosis either.” This woman had faith in 
the potency of Christmas seals and she kept 
well. Need I say more to intelligent pecple? 
I believe not. 

Now, it behooves all the other (boycotted) 
physicians in this city (and all over the 
United States) to dynamically protest this 
communistic and undemocratic procedure 
at once. Now, I do not use medicine in my 
psychoanalytic treatment of my clients and 
I have many veterans who have been incom- 
petently treated by neuro-psychiatrists, et 
al., and are now “doing nicely, thank you.” 
But it appears that I will have to have some 
ignorant political “nit-wits” in Washington 
pass upon my scientific technique and give 
me a political “socialized medicine license” 
before any vet will feel safe to come to see 
me, } 'rofessionally, if this dictatorial practice 


is allowed to continue, unchallenged. And 
we call this democracy. Angels of Mercy 
defend us. 

NormMaAz Sweet. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 20, 1946 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, today I sub- 
mit to my colleagues for their considera- 
tion an editorial from the Huntington 
Herald-Dispatch, published in Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., and edited by Mr. Raymond 
Brewster. This thought-provoking edi- 
torial deals with a timely subject which 

_is foremost on our minds today. 

Here we have a great people with 
enormous pent-up spending power 
awaiting merchandise which is badly 
needed but not forthcoming. 

While the country is suffering eco- 
nomic stagnation, the administration is 
groping helplessly in the dark hoping 
to pull out of the hat some fantastic 
utopian plan which will give everyone 
something for nothing. We still have 
those who think that by some magic 
formula we can defeat economic law. 

Today we have many years of un- 
precedented prosperity on our doorstep 
if we can only break the shackles of an 
inefficient and socialistic-minded admin- 
istration and let labor and management 
do the job in the only way we know 
how—and that is through freedom of 
enterprise. 


The editorial follows: 
THE IDEOLOGICAL TIDES 


It may not have occurred to Americans in 
general that the longer these labor wars last, 
the stronger may he the trend toward so- 
cialism. Social tides lately have run that way 
in conservative old England. And when the 
final flop came there, after a period of uncer- 
tainty, most of the Britishers seemed to wel- 
come it with a sort of relief. 

They did not regard themselves as neces- 
sarily “radicals” in our American sense. For 
the most part, they seemed only to want law 
and order and a chance to go back to work on 
almost any reasonable basis. But once across 
the line separating a “free economy” from the 
“controlled economy” of a Socialist state, it 
is hard to tell whether new-fledged Socialists 
will return to their old principles and shib- 
boleths. 

And what of America? Perhaps new ideo- 
logical tides are running here. Yet, so far, 
our voters and public demonstrators seem to 
be concerned mainly with such matters as 
pay, and more labor organization for the sake 
of unity, rather than revolutionary principles 
or anything requiring much deep thought. 

One of the most unfortunate facts of the 
present economic situation in this country, 
as experts explain it, is the apparent ten- 
dency of workers to “work below their abil- 
ity.” This trend apparently comes not from 
laziness or intent to cheat, but from a notion 
that there is only about so much work to do 
in this country, and if the workers speed up 
they will soon find themselves without jobs. 

If such an attitude ever was reasonable, 
it certainly doesn’t look so now, to 4 clear- 
headed and open-minded citizen. There is so 
much work to do in this country, as a result 
of delayed progress during the war and also 
as a result of new plans, devices, and enter- 
prises, that most experts say the trend will 
run the other way, and there won't be enough 
workers when our expanding economic sys- 
tem really gets on the job. 
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Rights of Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1946 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing open letter by Evalyn Walsh Mc- 
Lean, published in the Washington 
Times-Herald of today: 


FEBRUARY 19, 1946. 

Fellow citizens of Washington, why is it 
that our war veterans who, collectively, won 
the greatest victory of modern warfare are 
now forced to battle alone and unaided to 
secure the rights for which they fought in 
foxhbles and on bullet-swept beaches all over 
the world? 

Why are war veterans and their wives and 
children forced to live under almost unbear- 
able conditions when the Government has 
more than 500,000 publicly owned homes now 
declared surplus for sale to the public? 

Why are the American Veterans of World 
War II (Amvets), a splendid organization 
of young veterans, denied the right to pur- 
chase McLean Gardens here in Washington 
at 89 cents on a dollar by the Defense Homes 
Corporation when that same Government bu- 
reaucracy has approved a bid by a CIO non- 
veterans’ group of 80 cents on a dollar for a 
public housing project in Dayton, Ohio. 

Why are veterans subjected to constant 
run-arounds in getting their old jobs back 
or in finding new jobs to the extent that 
1,035,995 of them are now on GI unemploy- 
ment rolls to the tune of $25,000,000 a week? 

Why are the men who manned the guns, 
drove the trucks and jeeps, and piloted the 
airplanes that brought victory now denied 
their just rights to purchase surplus war 
goods, which are being gobbled up by wily 
speculators with well-filled purses and sold 
back to veterans at handsome profits? 

Why are these same brave lads who a year 
ago were cheerfully given priorities on any- 
thing and everything they required if only 
they would win the war for us now denied 
priorities on practically anything? 

Why do we, the people of the capital of 
the world, sit supinely back and watch the 
saviors of democracy be shoved around and 
shackled in endless red tape and delays by 
selfish Government officials and private real- 
estate interests? 

Why don’t we back them up in their fight 
by force of public opinion? 

Why, I ask you all? 

Sincerely, 





EVALYN WALSH MCLEAN. 


P. S.—I have absolutely no financial inter- 
est whatever in McLean Gardens or any other 
housing project under consideration. 





Henry Morgenthau Discusses Foreign 
Policy With a Special Emphasis on the 
Argentine Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 12, 1946 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Honorable Henry Morgenthau made 





a notable address before ihe Nationa) 
Citizens Political Action Committee 9; 
Milwaukee. In it he forthrightly gis. 
cusses certain foreign developments, He 
points out the heavy responsibility of the 
United States with respect to the growing 
Fascist menace. He implores our State 
Department to take a strong stanq 
against Fascist Franco Spain and the 
current government of Argentina. Here 
is the speech: 


Military victory has been achieved, byt 
the main purpose for which we fought the 
war—the final elimination of Nazi angq 
Fascist aggression—has not yet been accom. 
plished. In Spain and Argentina fascism js 
today gaining—not losing—in power. These 
countries are places of refuge for Nazis, for 
their wealth, and for their political principles 
of repression and aggression. So long as 
nazism remains dominant anywhere, our job 
isn’t finished. 

Mr. President and Mr. Byrnes, why don't 
you do something about it? In the case of 
Spain, France has taken the initiative of pro- 
posing a conference to work out a common 
policy. In the case of Argentina, Uruguay 
has taken a similar initiative. In both cases, 
it is neighboring countries who have most 
keenly felt the danger to peace and security 
and the necessity of action. Due to the 
failure of the United States to assert real 
moral leadership, Franco and Peron are both 
gaining in power. We must not allow any 
mood of let-down, any desire to rush back 
to business as usual, to control either our 
foreign or domestic policy. I fear that is 
precisely what is happening today. 

Miny people hopefully expected that our 
military victory would sweep away Fascist 
regimes everywhere. Why hasn't this taken 
place? I believe that the explanation is 
plain. It is to be found in the weak and 
vacillating policy of the democratic coun- 
tries. The democracies are torn between the 
principles for which they fought and an 
eager impatience to forget all about the war 
and get back to profitable peacetime trade— 
business as usual. As a result, the Fascist 
rulers in Spain and Argentina have come to 
believe that if they sit tight and don't take 
too seriously the occasional words of criticism 
delivcred against them, they will be able to 
pull through stronger than ever. 

The United States bears a heavy share of 
the responsibility for this survival of the 
Fascist menace. We have emerged from the 
war stronger and wealthier than ever before. 
Our cities and our industries are undamaged. 
But we have not provided a moral leadership 
that measures up to our strength. Unless 
we discharge this responsibility we cannot 
hope to achieve the full purpose for which 
American lives were spent. Our policy 
toward Spain and Argentina is a test of our 
real integrity of purpose. 

In the case of Spain, let me read to you 
extracts from a statement made by the Mexi- 
can delegate at the United Nations Conicr- 
ence in San Francisco last June: 

“In 1938, at an official ceremony organized 
to decorate members of the Italian legions 
who fought in Spain, Franco. exclaimed: 
‘Legionnaires from Italy, soldiers of Im- 
perial Italy, crusaders of the faith and of 
Occidental civilization, I salute you with the 
love of a commander and the confidence of a 
leader, love and confidence born through our 
comradeship in war. I witnessed your deeds. 
I felt the warmth of your blood spilled upon 
the earth of Spain. I am aware of the fact 
that you abandoned your homes to follow 
the banners. of your Roman legions.’ We 
could mention countless statements in which 
Franco acknowledges with similar cynical 
expressions of gratitude the intervention of 
the Italian legions in his fight against de- 
mocracy. 

“Let me only add that he stated with equal 
warmth his gratitude to Hitler for the mills 
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tary help given by him to Spanish fascism. 
‘| assure you,’ said Franco to Germany in 
1937, ‘that my gratitude will be deep and en- 
during.” * * * The German Ambassador at 
Madrid confirmed this ollaboration when he 
decorated Franco in September 1941 and said, 
‘The Fuehrer, supreme chief of the victorious 
German armies, in bestowing this cross upon 
the gereralissimo, the invincible Spanish 
Caudillo, wishes to testify how intimately are 
pound together not only our two peoples but 
especially our two armies whose command- 
ers, officers, and soldiers fought side by side 
during the first 3 years of this heroic crusade.’ 

“And still later, in December 1942, at the 
very moment when the decisive battle of 
Stalingrad was raging, Franco sent a tele- 
cram to Hitler assuring him that he was pray- 
ing for his triumph. Two days afterwards, 
he promised Hitler: ‘We maintain our tra- 
ditional policy, our loyalty to the peoples 
who siare our burdens. If some day Berlin 
is in danger, Spain will send a million men, 
if necessary, to defend it.’ 

“Finally, allow me to recall that in a 
telegram sent to Hitler, Franco said: ‘With all 
my heart, I share your aspirations that the 
creat German Empire may reach its immortal 
destiny under the glorious sign of the swas- 
tika, and under your inspired leadership. 
Heil Hitler!’” 

These facts speak for themselves. Few 
Americans will be so gullible as to believe the 
drivel which Franco a few days ago gave to 
an Associated Press correspondent, when he 
said that he did not support Nazi and Fascist 
policies, and that he wanted to progress to- 
ward democracy in Spain. 

At San Francisco, Assistant Secretary of 
State James Dunn said: “The United States 
delegation is in complete accord with the 
statement of interpretation made by the del- 
egation of Mexico and desires to associate it- 
self with that declaration.” The result was 
that a resolution was passed in San Fran- 
cisco excluding Franco Spain from member- 
ship in the United Nations Organization. 

The world was encouraged. This was fine. 
But what happened next? Unfortunately, 
little or nothing. After the San Francisco 
Conference foreign observers almost unani- 
mously reported that the Franco regime was 
on the ropes, that it would soon be displaced 
by a new government. Germany was defeated 
and still nothing happened. At Potsdam the 
three governments, instead of moving for- 
ward, merely reaffirmed the decision already 
taken at San Francisco. This was an anti- 
climax, and Franco began to regain confi- 
dence. Events since Potsdam have served 
further to restore his confidence. At the end 
of the war, our restrictions on trade with 
Spain were relaxed. Our program to wipe out 
Axis firms and properties in Spain has not 
been vigorously pressed; our blacklist has 
been reduced; our trade with Spain is in- 
creasing. We have sold five transport planes 
to Spain, and we may sell more, under an 
agreement by which we secure commercial 
landing privileges for American aircraft. 
While five airplanes may not seem very much, 
I don’t think we should sell souls to gain a 
small commercial advantage. 

The impression which the Franco regime 
gains from all this is that, despite a few of- 
ficial statements, our ardor in opposing fas- 
cism is just bluff. Recently a prominent 
Falangist, returning to Spain from a visit to 
the United States, is said to have given his 
leader a highly reassuring report regarding 
present American attitudes toward doing 
business with Franco Spain. I regret that 
the President, in an exceptionally long and 
detailed message on the state of the Union, 
failed even to mention the growing menace 
of fascism in Spain and Argentina. 

Meanwhile the British Government has 
made it clear that, while disapproving of the 
Franco regime, it does not intend to take any 
action. Answering a suggestion in the House 
of Commons that Britain break relations with 
Spain, Foreign Secretary Bevin said: “I am 
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not going to be involved in diversionary 
tactics of any kind.” 

The only encouraging event in recent 
months was the proposal of the French Gov- 
ernment last December to Great Britain and 
ourselves for a 3-power conference on rela- 
tions with the Franco regime. I am sorry 
to say that, so far as I know, this proposal 
has led to nothing. It was rejected by the 
British. In explaining the British position, 
Mr. Bevin declared, “When there are so many 
troubles in the world, I, as Foreign Minister, 
want to see some of them settled and not 
create new ones.” I wonder what troubles 
are so serious as to necessitate this pigeon- 
holing of the Spanish problem. In my view, 
the elimination of fascism is our most im- 
portant item of unfinished business in the 
field of foreign policy. It is much more im- 
portant to the establishment of real peace 
than many other matters with which for- 
eign offices busy themselves. 

I don’t believe, however, that Britain de- 
serves all the blame. I have no doubt that 
vigorous American support of the French 
proposal would bring the British Govern- 
ment into line. If the democratic countries 
would speak clearly and with one voice, 
Franco’s days would be numbered. Once 
the Spanish people become convinced that 
there is no future for them under Franco, 
his overthrow will be assured. Despite 
Franco’s rule of terror, his survival is due 
more to external apathy than to internal 

“strength. 

Are we going to permit Spain, which has 
naturalized thousands of Germans, which 
has hundreds of millions of dollars of hid- 
den German assets, and airplane and arma- 
ment factories, to be a jumping-off place 
for another war in Europe? What are we 
waiting for? Why did we ever concur with 
the Mexican delegation at San Francisco, and 
why did we reafirm this position at Pots- 
dam? Why hasn’t the conference proposed 
by the French taken place? Which is more 
important, that we land our airplanes in 
Spain or that this man Franco be removed? 
I recommend to the President of the United 
States and the Secretary of State that they 
vigorously support the French proposal of a 
three-power conference and a concerted pro- 
gram which will help the Spanish people get 
rid of Franco. 

So much for Spain. 

Now let’s take a look at our own record on 
the Argentine. It is a record of appalling 
vacillation. Early in 1944, when it had be- 
come evident that the new Argentine military 
dictatorship was pursuing a Fascist course, 
we withdrew diplomatic representation. But 
we did not follow through by applying eco- 
nomic sanctions. Ihavealways regretted that 
such action was not taken in time. Great 
Britain needed Argentine beef and we were 
not courageous enough to cut our own beef 
ration by the 10 percent which would have 
made good Britain’s loss of Argentine sup- 
plies. Moreover, our General Staff was fearful 
that economic sanctions might mean war 
with Argentina and a diversion of our mili- 
tary strength. All we did was to freeze the 
balances maintained in the United States 
by two Argentine official banks, and this step 
by itself wasn’t of much consequence. Had 
we combined economic with diplomatic 
measures, the whole course of political de- 
velopments in Argentina might well have 
been greatly different. But the diplomatic 
gesture alone was not enough. 

We rapidly tired of our halfway policy of 
nonrecognition, and a year ago, at the Mex- 
ico City Conference, we carried out a spec- 
tacular about face. On the initiative of the 
United States delegation, the Conference 
passed a resolution which paved the way for 
speedy resumption of diplomatic relations, 
for Argentina’s admission to United Nations 
Organization and for her participation in in- 
ter-American mutual defense arrangements. 
All we asked in return was that Argentina go 
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through a few gestures, such as making a for- 
mal declaration of war on the Axis, signing the 
United Nations Declaration, and issuing a few 
decrees relating to Axis nationals and firms 
in Argentina. For Argentina this meant 
merely going through the motions. Of the 
94 known Axis agents in Argentina, a recent 
report indicates that only 11 have been or- 
dered expelled; 12 known agents are at lib- 
erty. To be sure, Argentina has appointed 
public officials to sit in with the manage- 
ment of a large number of Axis concerns, but 
none of these firms has been eliminated or 
their ownership transferred to non-Axis 
hands. Even the gesture of having Govern- 
ment officials share in management has been 
omitted in the case of the largest and most 
influential German concerns controlled by 
Peron’s Nazi friends. Instead, these firms 
get the biggest Argentine military contracts 

This is the fashion in which Argentina car- 
ried out the whitewashing job as prescribed 
at the Mexico City Conference. A short while 
later, at San Francisco, we railroaded our 
allies into accepting Argentina as a member 
of the United Nations Organization. It re- 
quired a good deal of double talk to do it. 

The whitewash, however, was pretty thin, 
and it soon began to rub off. Mr. Braden, 
who was sent to Buenos Aires as our ambas- 
sador when diplomatic relations were re- 
sumed, realized how thin it was. His subse- 
quent appointment as Assistant Secretary of 
State marked a new and firmer phase in our 
relations with Argentina. 

I applaud Mr. Braden’s vigorous attitude 
It implies no criticism of his efforts when I 
say that our Argentine policy is hamstrung 
by the fault of “too little and too late.” Mr. 
Braden’s authority as spokesman for the 
United States on Argentina has been impaired 
by our past vacillations, by the Senate’s hesi- 
tation and delay in confirming his appoint- 
ment, and by the silence of the President and 
the Secretary of State on the Argentine 
problem. 

Moreover, economic measures against 
Argentina are more difficult to apply today 
than they would have been in 1944. But that 
doesn’t mean that nothing can be done. We 
aren’t selling arms to the Argentine Fascists, 
but we are selling everything but arms—steel, 
machinery, chemicals, even transport planes. 
We're providing Argentina with part of the 
industrial plant and material on which her 
swollen armament program depends. We can 
and should clamp down on these exports, 
whether or not we can obtain parallel British 
action. Britain at this time can’t satisfy 
Argentina’s requirements alone, and our ac- 
tion would therefore have some effect. Nor 
do we need to fear that Argentina will sud- 
denly stop exporting food. If she did, we 
would have to reimpose rationing at home to 
meet European relief needs, but is this too 
big a price? We have spent American lives 
to destroy fascism; we should be prepared 
if necessary, to forego a little steak and roast 
beef. It is only a question of whether our 
commercial interests should be allowed t 
overshadow our basic political faith and re- 
sponsibilities. 

There is only one bright spot on the horizon 
today. Uruguay, a small country bordering 
on Argentina, has had the courage recently 
to propose to the other American Republics 
consultation with a view to concerted action 
to check this Fascist menace in Argentina. 

While we have vacillated, fascism has been 
steadily consolidating its power within 
Argentina. Colonel Peron, who learned his 
fascism as military attaché in Italy, is al- 
most sure to.win the coming presidential 
election. His supporters are organized, the 
opposition disorganized. His present control 
of the army and the federal police, and his 
organized bands of thugs, insure him against 
any surprises from the ballot boxes. He has 
taken the Hitlerian step of suppressing free 
trade-unions and has made a bid for mass 

support by decreeing wage increases and 
promising land reforms. The organized, 
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politically educated workers have recognized 
these tricks for what they are, but it can- 
not be denied that Peron has gained a fol- 
lowing from the most impoverished rural 
groups and some of the hitherto less in- 
formed, unorganized urban workers. His vic- 
tory at the polls will intensify the present 
Fascist trend. 

The Association of Democratic Lawyers in 
Argentina, in a statement entitled “The 
Nazism of the Impossible Candidate,” re- 
cently pointed out in detail the close parallel 
between events in Germany during Hitler’s 
rise to power and recent events in Argentina. 
Here are some quotes from this statement: 

“It is easy to prove that there exists com- 
plete parity between Adolf Hitler and the 
impossible candidate: identity in methods, 
identity in aims, and identity in the most 
spontaneous reactions. * * * 

“Hitler heads the Workers’ Party; the im- 
possible candidate founded the ‘Labor Party.’ 

“Both claim that they are struggling in 
behalf of the less-favored classes. Hitler 
says: ‘I am struggling for the children of 
the peasant and workers.’ The impossible 
candidate says: ‘We are engaged in the at- 
tainment of a higher social aim, encouraged 
by hundreds of thousands of Argentine 
workers.’ ” 

The statement goes on to cite many other 
lessons which Peron learned from Hitler. 

If there is anyone who still believes that 
the presence of fascism is a purely internal 
matter for the countries concerned, I should 
like to point out that the Nazis did not so 
regard it. In Spain and Argentina they have 
established the basis for an eventual come- 
back and for a third World War. In both 
countries about 50 percent of the national 
budget is devoted to military outlays. In 
Argentina the large armament program has 
included the construction of military high- 
ways near the Brazilian and Chilean borders. 
Argentina has her fifth columns in neighbor- 
ing countries of South America, and in at 
least one country she succeeded in engineer- 
ing a military coup d’etat. This is not the 
sort of thing we can ignore. 

Mr. President and Mr. Byrnes, it seems to 
me that two paths are open to us. One is 
the path of moral leadership; this path 
leads to peace and prosperity for all peoples. 
The other is the path of commercial ad- 
vantage—business as usual; this path leads 
to struggle for markets, imperialism, and war. 
We are a strong and great Nation. Our choice 
will be of decisive influence. On it will de- 
pend the welfare of our children and grand- 
children. I submit that, on the basis of our 
actions to date, it looks as if we are following 
the second path—the road to imperialism and 
war. But it-is not too late to retrace our 
steps and get back on the road of moral lead- 
ership, peace, and justice. I fervently urge 
that ‘we do so immediately. 





Cut Out the Subsidies 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1946 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission heretofore granted me to ex- 
tend my remarks in the REcorp, I wish 
to include the following editorial from 
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the Suburban List, Essex Junction, Vt., 
of February 14, 1946: 


CUT OUT THE SUBSIDIES 


For many years private business in one 
form or another has been receiving subsidies 
from the Federal Government. The prin- 
ciple is all wrong, unsound, and if continued, 
is going to lead to trouble. As a war meas- 
ure such subsidies may have been justified. 
But the war is now over and the country 
must now get back to good sound business 
sense. 

No less a paper than the New York Times 
has this to say on this important matter: 

“Mr. Truman has asked for a continua- 
tion of food subsidies after June 30, 1946. 
He proposes that this extension should be 
tied down specifically to certain standards. 
The standard suggested is that subsidies be 
removed as soon as it is indicated that the 
cost of living will decline below the present 
levels. However, in other sections of his 
recent message the President emphasized 
that the inflationary pressures on prices and 
rents with rélatively few exceptions are now 
at an all-time peak. 

“Under these conditions it would seem 
that no reduction in subsidy payments is to 
be expected on the basis of the standard 
suggested for. their removal. On the con- 
trary, as events in recent weeks have demon- 
strated, the continuation of a hold-the-line 
policy in the face of inflationary pressures 
which are at an all-time peak will necessi- 
tate the adoption of new subsidies. Sugar 
and coffee subsidies are recent cases in point. 

“It is estimated that if all food subsidies 
were removed, the cost of food would rise 8 
percent and the cost of living would rise 3 
percent. The President states that ‘if prices 
of food were allowed to increase by these 
amounts * * * it would become ex- 
tremely difficult for us to control the forces 
of inflation.’ Does not this statement con- 
fuse the causes and effects of inflation? The 
payment of subsidies is clearly more infla- 
tionary than a 3 percent rise in living costs 
would be, because subsidy payments add to 
the inflationary pressures by increasing the 
magniture of the Government deficit.” 

The fallacy of the subsidy payments is 
that the people who receive them think they 
are getting something for nothing. That is 
what is thought of all payments from the 
Government. But the Government is the 
people and those subsidy payments all have 
to be met in tax payments, either direct or 
indirect. 

The top-notch subsidy payments here in 
Vermont are for milk. The farmers may 
think they are getting the benefit. No such 
thing! Such milk subsidies go to the con- 
sumer, although the money is paid to the 
milk producers. 

It must be clear that these milk subsidy 
payments cannot go on forever. There is a 
strong probability they will be stopped next 
July. The argument that if milk is increased 
to the consumer 2 cents a quart that there 
will be greatly decreased consumption does 
not stand to reason. 

If increased consumption of whole milk is 
to be thought of in Boston then let the dif- 
ferential between house delivery and store 
price be fixed at 2 cents a quart instead of 1 
cent as at present. Anyone with common 
sense knows that the difference in cost for 
such deliveries is more than 1 cent a quart. 

Instead of fighting for a continuance of 
the subsidy the milk farmers and their or- 
ganizations should plan to operate their 
business on their own and demand a price in 
relation to cost of production. The milk 
business has got to stand on its own feet 
sooner or later and the quicker the milk 
leaders meet that situation the better. 





School-Lunch Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1946 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
committed to support some kind of , 
school-lunch program. 

As a member of the subcommittee on 
appropriations for agriculture, I have 
repeatedly supported the proposition to 
obtain a rule in order that the school- 
lunch program and funds therefcr might 
be included in the agricultural appropri- 
ation bill. The House has consistently 
supported the rule and passed the bil] 
containing the appropriation. 

We unofficially served notice on the 
Committee on Agriculture that we felt 
that it should initiate legislation to re- 
lieve our committee of having to obtain 
a rule. 

Now that has been accomplished, and 
H. R. 3370 is before us for consideration 
and for our determination as to y-hether 
or not the program for food lunches sha]! 
be legislatively authorized. 

I do not like certain features and pro- 
visions of this bill. Amendments will be 
offered which should be adopted, but af- 
ter all is.said and done we should not 
spend billions to feed people and chil- 
dren in devastated areas while we let our 
own children starve. Charity begins at 
home—and that could be used as a slo- 
gan for a reason for not voting for some 
other measures now before this Con- 
gress. 

I have suggested certain amendments 
which I think ought to be made and they 
will be offered at the proper time. The 
bill in all probability will not suit every- 
body in its entirety as finally it comes 
to the question of its passage. 

When every effort has been made to 
perfect the bill by amendment, I shall 
vote for it, hoping that before it becomes 
a law such necessary changes as are not 
made in the House may be made in the 
Senate or in conference. Certainly title 
II should be amended and I am sure that 
eventually it will be so rewritten as to 
meet the objections of those who have 
protested so vigorously against its pro- 
visions as discriminatory. 

I have every confidence in the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, which has de- 
voted many weeks to the consideration 
and drafting of the bill. To quote the 
Chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture: 

The bill provides basic, comprehensive 
legislation for aid to the States in the opera- 
tion of school-lunch programs as permanent 
and integral parts of their school systems. 
For the past 10 years we have carried on 4 
school-lunch program under legislative au- 
thority included in the agricultural appro- 
priation bill. Of course, this is a year-to- 
year program, as the Appropriation Com- 
mittee can only authorize the program 1 
year at a time. This arrangement, while 


handicapped by its lack of permanency, has 
been highly successful, as shown by the fol- 
lowing figures covering its 1945 operations: 
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Public schools 


Number of public schools..-.. on 208, 235 
Number of public schools under 





program ~--~----------<--<---= 39, 467 
Number of children attending 
public schools.....<cceccec<en- 24, 562, 473 
Number of children in public 
schools under program-_-----.. 6, 120, 065 
Parochial schools 
Number of parochial schools__.. 10, 049 
Number of parochial schools un- 
der program__---------------- 2,970 
Number of children attending 
parochial schools.----------- 2, 611, 047 
N xr of children in parochial 
schools under program--.---. 460, 650 
Child-care centers 
Number of child-care centers.--. 1, 059 
Number of children served_-_-.. 74, 000 


This year it is estimated that 48,000 pub- 
lic schools are operating under the program, 
serving lunches to some 8,200,000 school chil- 
dren. In addition it is estimated that there 
are many public and private schools, serving 
lunches to some five or six million children, 
operating outside the program. Hence, the 
over-all picture is this: There are some fifty 
to sixty thousand schools serving lunches 
to some ten or twelve million children. In 
addition lunches are being served in some 
1,000 child-care centers to some 75,000 chil- 
dren. The great draw-back to the program, 
of course, is its lack of permanency. This 
lack of permanency makes it very hard for the 
Department of Agriculture and the schools 
to plan ahead. This inability to plan their 
programs ahead keeps many schools, espe- 
cially the poorer ones, from working toward 
the programs they would like to have. More- 
over, this lack of permanency has kept many 
of the States from wholeheartedly entering 
into the school-lunch program. . 

H. R. 3370 is a two-title bill. Title I 
permanently establishes Federal assistance 
to a school-lunch program upon a firm basis. 
It follows much the same pattern that we 
have been following for the past 10 years. It 
establishes as the policy of Congress the 
dual objective of: First, expanding the mar- 
ket of agricultural. commodities by en- 
couraging domestic consumption; and sec- 
ond, improving the health of the children 
by providing a nutritional school lunch. 

Title I of the bill, which applies to pub- 
lic and nonprofit private schools alike, calls 
for an appropriation of $50,000,000, 75 percent 
of the funds to be paid by the Secretary of 
Agriculture to the State agencies and by the 
respective State agencies to the schools 
within the program. In States where the 
State constitutions prohibit the reallocation 
of funds to nonprofit private schools the 
Department of Agriculture is permitted to 
allot funds directly to such schools. Funds 
going to the States are apportioned on the 
basis of, first, the number of children from 
5 to 17, inclusive, and, second, the need for 
assistance as indicated by the ratio of the 
per capita income of a State to that of the 
United States. Federal funds are matched 
in the beginning by State and local funds 
on a dollar-for-dollar basis, and the match- 
ing increases progressively as follows: 1948, 
two State dollars to one Federal dollar; 
1949-50, three State dollars to one Federal 
dollar; 1951 and thereafter, four State dollars 
to one Federal dollar. 

The plan worked out is a State plan. The 
funds are disbursed by the State agencies 
to the schools within the State pursuant to 
agreements entered into between the State 
agencies and the schools. The agreements, 
of course, must be in accordance with the 
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provisions of title I and approved by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. And the bill ex- 
pressly provides that neither the Secretary 
of Agriculture nor the State “shall impose 
any requirement with respect to adminis- 
tration, teaching, teaching personnel, cur- 
riculum, instruction, or material of instruc- 
tion of any school.” 

Title II of the bill is new. It authorizes 
an appropriation of $15,000,000 to be appor- 
tioned as provided in title I, but only to the 
public schools. The funds so authorized are 
to be used by the States, first, to employ and 
train school-lunch administrators, super- 
visors, and managers; second, to equip school 
lunchrooms; and, third, to develop programs 
of nutrition education. The funds are chan- 
neled through the United States Office of 
Education to the States. The State educa- 
tional agency must submit a State plan 
providing for (a) the development and 
supervision of school lunches by the State 
agency and limiting the costs resulting from 
these activities to not in excess of 15 per- 
cent of funds apportioned; (b) distribution 
of funds only to public schools and school 
systems of high-school grade or under—in- 
cluding nonprofit private schools of high- 
school grade or under which receive public 
funds from the State or any school system 
thereof for payment of teachers salaries; (c) 
such schools to furnish school lunches on 
nonprofit basis in accordance with nutri- 
tional standards determined by the State 
educational agency to be consistent with 
those established by the Department of 
Agriculture; and (d) such schools to serve 
meals without cost or at reduced cost to 
children who are determined by local school 
authorities to be unable to pay the full cost 
of the lunch, and with no segregation or 
discrimination because of inability to pay. 

The parochial schools complain because 
they are not included under this section. 
In my opinion, while the parochial schools 
are not included, they can readily obtain all 
the advantage of this section except the ad- 
vantages provided for the securing of equip- 
ment. As to equipment, I believe the paro- 
chial schools should stand upon the same 
footing as the public schools. The commit- 
tee thought otherwise. To my way of think- 
ing, if it is right and proper to provide the 
parochial schools with food it is inconsistent 
to exclude them from the provision pro- 
viding funds with which, for instance, to 
purchase a stove to cook the food on. Such 
@ policy is in line with the reasoning of 
the mother who gave, if I may coin the 
phrase, prohibitive consent to her daughter 
to go swimming: 

Mother, may I go out to swim? 

O yes, my darling daughter, 

But hang your clothes on the hickory limb 

And do not go nigh the water. 


Mr. Speaker, we have committed our- 
selves over and over again as to the value 
if not necessity of a school-lunch pro- 
gram as annually we have passed the 
agricultural appropriation bill contain- 
ing the necessary provisions to partially 
sustain such a program. 

I am satisfied that the program is to 
become permanent. 

We may have to change certain details 
as experience shows what must be done. 
Certainly there is nothing in the bill 
which violates State rights, and the fea- 
tures of the measure which require State 
supervision and cooperation safeguard 
the people and conserve the rights of 
everybody—States included. 
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St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY L. TOWE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1946 


Mr. TOWE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a reso- 
lution passed by the Legislature of the 
State of New Jersey, as follows: 


Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
United States Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives not to ratify any treaty or agree- 
ment with the Dominion of Canada or pass 
any legislation which may provide for the 
constructior of the St. Lawrence seaway 


Whereas the Legislature of the State of New 
Jersey, on February 12, 1940, passed a conctir- 
rent resolution memorializing the United 
States Senate not to ratify a treaty with the 
Dominion of Canada for the proptsed St. 
Lawrence seaway; and 

Whereas the Legislature of the State of New 
Jersey, on January 21, 1941, passed a concur- 
rent resolution reaffirming its position in op- 
position to the proposed St. Lawrence seaway; 
and 

Whereas it appears that the present Con- 
gress of the United States may be called upon 
to approve or authorize the construction of 
the seaway: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of New 
Jersey (the House of Assembly concurring), 
That this legislature reaffirm its position in 
opposition to the proposed St. Lawrence sea- 
way because of its economic impracticability, 
its entire lack of advantage as a defense 
measure, and its detriment to business in 
the State of New Jersey; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the United States, and 
particularly the Senators and Representatives 
elected from the State of New Jersey, be 
memorialized and requested to not ratify any 
treaty or agreement for the proposed St. 
Lawrence seaway or to approve or authorize 
the construction thereof; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
immediately transmitted to the Secretary of 
the United States Senate, the chaifman of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and to each Senator and Representative 
elected from the State of New Jersey. 





What Heaven or What Hell! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1946 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 4 weeks 
ago today, with eight of my colleagues of 
the House, I was at Hiroshima. The 
damage was awful. I saw nothing to ap- 
proximate it in my visits to the blitzed 
cities of Germany during the war. 
There were a few remaining concrete pil- 
lars, some twisted steel girders, a num- 
ber of distorted tree trunks, and leaning 
grave markers. Otherwise, the picture 
was one of complete flatness, and the 
rubble of earth, metal, and glass was a 
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dusty mixture. Native survivors who 
were 2 miles away from the certer of the 
blast showed us severe X-ray burns that 
appeared on their bodies where they had 
colored coverings. 

The challenge to the forces of civilized 
humanity in what took place here at 
Hiroshima is emphasized in the follow- 
ing poem written by my constituent, Mr. 
Louis Ginsberg, of 324 Hamilton Avenue, 
Paterson, N. J., and appearing in the 
New York Herald Tribune and the Pat- 
erson Morning Call: 


ATOMIC BOMB 


The vast dilemma of the human race 
Is pulsing, restless, in the atom’s space. 


What magnitudes, that slept in shrunken 
size, 
At man’s command, are ready to arise? 


As in a genii’s bottle, what powers are curled 
To pour, gigantic, out upon the world? 


What holocausts, that slumbered long, are 
tense 
To be unprisoned and to stretch immense? 


From what miraculous mote invisible, 
Seethes to rush forth what heaven or what 
hell? 


O may the mighty heat that feeds the sun 
Melt science and morality into one! 





Address by John W. Snyder Before 
Economic Club of Detroit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 21 (legislative day 
of Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD an address 
delivered by the Honorable John W. 
Snyder, Director of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, before the Economic Club 
of Detroit, Mich., on the 18th of Febru- 
ary. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


INDUSTRIAL STATESMANSHIP AND RECONVERSION 


Mr. Brown, members of the Economic Club, 
ladies, and gentlemen, I should like to ex- 
press to you and to your president my appre- 
ciation for your invitation to appear here 
today. It appears to me to be a propitious 
time—before this particularly appropriate 
group—to discuss the most vital and absorb- 
ing subject of the day—reconversion. 

We stand today on the threshold of a 
period of the greatest civilian production in 
the history of the United States. We are 
fighting the battle for peacetime production, 
and we shall be engaged in that battle 
throughout 1946. This is a time when out- 
put is limited, not by consumer demand, but 
by the ability of business to produce. Our 
strategy in fighting the battle for production, 
and the industrial statesmanship displayed, 
will determine the shape of our postwar 
economy. Our future prosperity will depend 
upon the outcome of the campaign. 

We are completing the first phase of the 
reconversion period during which we re- 
converted our plants to peacetime produc- 
tion. In 9 months the Nation has swung the 
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pendulum from all-out production for war, 
which we had achieved prior to the defeat of 
Germany, to the beginning of an all-out pro- 
duction for peace. The attainment of the 
goal of full peacetime production is beset 
with difficulties, but the stakes are as high 
as any we sought during the war itself. The 
responsibility for success in our new effort 
rests, as it did throughout the war, on Gov- 
ernment, on industry, and on labor. 

But there is one great difference. That is 
the shift in the division of responsibility for 
production—from the Government, to man- 
agement and labor. During the war, pro- 
duction was financed by the Government. 
Our entire war output was planned. The 
Government built plants when there were 
shortages, it directed the distribution of men 
and materials to essential industries; it regu- 
lated civilian distribution through rationing. 
The Government assumed a direct responsi- 
bility for production and Government pur- 
chasing provided for half of all that was pro- 
duced. 

Now, however, we face a far different pic- 
ture. 

The Government still has many responsi- 
bilities, but it has returned to private initia- 
tive the direct responsibility for meeting the 
Nation’s demands for foods and services. 
The Government no longer finances and di- 
rects our production except in a few in- 
stances. The Government no longer is the 
most important customer of business, In- 
dustry now looks to the Nation’s 140,000,000 
customers for its market. 

The Government’s role in reconversion is 
to assist industry and labor in meeting the 
responsibilities which are now theirs. I 
should like to describe for you the steps 
which the Government has taken, the pol- 
icies it has adopted, and the course it may 
be expected to follow in assisting industry 
and labor to achieve their goals. 

During the initial months of reconversion, 
the Government has followed a planned pro- 
gram of decontrol to give business back its 
freedom of action and flexibility so that pro- 
duction for peacetime markets would get 
underway as rapidly as possible. 

Our basic strutegy of returning to a free 
competitive economy required that controls 
be removed unless they were absolutely es- 
sential to transition needs. 

In judging the need for maintaining con- 
trols, we have been faced in some cases 
with this dilemma: 

To keep too many controls too long, would 
inevitably clog our business economy and 
delay production. 

To lift controls too soon would cause dis- 
orderly conditions and seriously delay re- 
conversion. 

The Government has consciously leaned to 
the side of prompt removal as the lesser of 
two evils. In fact, in a few instances we 
have found it necessary to restore some of 
the controls we have removed; for instance, 
controls over construction, and over wheat. 

Lifting controls is not in itself the easy 
path to full production. It was recognized 
from the beginning that further action would 
be needed to locate and remove those ob- 
stacles on the road to reconversion that are 
slowing down or threatening to halt the in- 
dustrial machine, The Government is work- 
ing constantly to break production bottle- 
necks of materials, equipment, and man- 
power. 

There is enough of most materials to meet 
the Nation’s immediate peacetime require- 
ments but a few important materials are 
scarce enough to affect the speed of recon- 
version. The Government is maintaining a 
continuous analysis of the demand and sup- 
ply of oasic matcrials. The Government's 
policy with respect to scarce materials and 
facilities was restated and reaffirmed in an 
Executive order of February 14, 1946, which 
reads, in part, “It is the policy of the Gov- 
ernment, in order so far as possible to pre- 





vent price increases, that there be prompt 
and firm enforcement, during the presen; 
emergency, of Governn.ent controls of scare, 
materials and facilities.” Where direct ac. 
tion is necessary to prevent shortages which 
might delay reconversion, the Governmen; 
is using three major procedures: 

1, It is taking direct action to expand the 
supply of critical items by such means 4 
labor recruitments, priority assistance t) 
manufacturers ‘n the purchase of equipment 
or facilities needed to raise output, expe. 
diting the release of Army and Navy supplies, 
and price adjustments where necessity 
demonstrated. 

2. The Covernment exercises control over 
uses of critical‘materials. Certain materials, 
such as tin, natural rubber, and burlap, are 
so scarce that their purchase must be regy. 
lated to insure that supply is available for 
the most essential uses. The channeling of 
scarce building materials to low and mod- 
erate-cost housing is another example. 

3. The Government is maintaining con. 
trols to prevent excessive inventory accumv- 
lation and hoarding as long as materials are 
in short supply and inflation threatens, in 
order to protect producers and distributors 
from artificial scarcities. 

A great deal of time and study has been 
devoted to the wage-and-price problem. The 
aim of the Government’s reconversion pricing 
program is to »ring peacetime goods back on 
the market at noninflated prices. The for- 
mulas for reconversion pricing were laid 
down immediately after VJ-day. Since then 
there has been a continuous review of price 
ceilings On a number of _ reconversion 
products. 

We have been engaged in setting a wage- 
price policy which will, as far as possible, 
and within certain limitations, maintain 
wage-earner’s incomes without breaking the 
price line. A fair solution of the wage-price 
problem is essential to successful completion 
of reconversion. Without that we cannot get 
into full peacetime production and without 
full production we cannot win our fight 
against inflation. Management and _ labor 
must come to a fair agreement with each 
other on the wages to be paid but the Gov- 
ernment has an urgent responsibility on be- 
half of all the people to make sure that 
rising wages and rising costs do not result 
in run-away inflation, for everyone of us 
would suffer if that were permitted. 

The Executive order of February 14, to 
which I have already referred, directs the 
Price Administrator to provide for an adjust- 
ment of price ceilings in any case in which 
he finds that an industry is in a position 
of hardship as a result of an increase in wages 
and salaries. The adjustment is to be sufi- 
cient to enable the industry to earn an 
average rate of profit equal to the rate 
earned during the peacetime base period ap- 
plicable to that industry. 

We have not reimposed full control over 
Wages because in this period of readjustment 
all parties agree it is desirable to permit 
the fullest degree of collective bargaining 
within the framework of price control. We 
hope to prevent hardships resulting from 
drastic reductions in take-home pay but we 
also hope to prevent inflationary effects on 
prices. That would defeat the purpose tf 
Wage increases and would cause hardships 
to all persons receiving fixed incomes. And, 
above all else} our over-all objective is to 
lay the foundation for a return to the high- 
wage, low-price, mass-volume economy which 
has been the great achievement of the Ameri- 
can system of free enterprise and the basis 
of the unprecedented material progress of our 
country in this past century. 

Our policy to attain these objectives has 
been set down in the Executive order of Feb- 
ruary 14, which I have mentioned. In it, 
the National Wage Stabilization Board was 
directed in that order to approve wage and 
salary increases which are consistent with 
the general pattern of wage or salary adjust- 
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already established in an industry. 

there is no such general pattern, the 
may approve increases to eliminate 
inequities between related industries 
nts. to correct substandards of living, 
rect disparities between raises in 
or salary rates in the units concerned 
und in reases in the cost of living between 
January 1941 and September 1945. 

“One of the principal purposes cf the Ex- 
C1 order is to prevent the unstabilizing 
ffect f unregulated wage and price rises. 
jence the Stabilization Administrator has 
civen the authority to provide, by regu- 

that wage or salary increases of a 

ilar cl shall be unlawful unless 
: with the prior approval of the National 
Wage Stabilization Board, if such an increase 

iced to huve an unstabilizing effect. 

T sist in controlling the effect of wage 

s or price rises, the Executive order 
I | that wage increases granted by em- 
: rs heut the approval of the Wage 
Stabilization Board cannot be used by these 
em ers as a basis for asking an increase 
in price or rent ceilings. 

All arbitration awards and all recommen- 
dations made in the future by publicly ap- 
pointed fact-finding panels, with respect to 
. or salary isues, must conform to the 
ndards of the new Executive ordcr. No 
wage or salary increases shall be put into 
effect in accordance with such awards and 
recommendations until they are approved by 
the appropriate stabilization agencies. 

I am firmly of the opinion, and I am sure 
that you will agree with me, that the pro- 
isions of the Executive order of February 
4 which I have briefly outlined to you will 
ve to be of assistance in maintaining & 
tabilized economy during the transition pe- 
until production can eliminate the 
hreat of inflation. 

Estimates of industry show that we are 
on the threshold of volume production in 
y reconverting industries. Physical re- 
rsion of plants is almost 100 percent 
m} I think you will agree with me 
that the Government’s program of “getting 
itself out of business,” and in decontrolling, 
has been a potent factor in accomplishing 
his so rapidly. 

The Government plunged, immediately 
after VJ-day, into the greatest liquidating 
ition in history—closing out the war. 
J 000,000,000 munitions business is being 
largely wiped off the books. We are closing 
ut and settling contracts, clearing out some 
ts, selling others, and disposing of sur- 
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A year ago we had a $60,000,000,000 muni- 
ior ‘am and procurement averaged 

ut $5,000,000,000 a month. After the de- 
feat of Germany we slashed production goals 
sharply downward. After VJ-day a wave of 
contract cancellations cut munitions procure- 
ment to a half billion dollars a month. 
The few remaining munitions schedules are 
under constant review, and procurement rates 

ill continue to drop. As an illustration, 
motor vehicles next June will be bought at 
the rate of only three-tenths of 1 percent 
of last July’s rate. 

The change-over of plants from war to 
ce has been facilitated by the prompt re- 
val of Government-owned property from 
plants. This has, in almost all cases, 
n done within 60 days after a request has 
been made. 

Paralleling contract termination in impor- 
ince and far outstripping it in magnitude 
the task of disposing of the Government's 

t holdings of surplus war goods and prop- 
erty. Regulations for the disposal of sur- 
] s have been completed and the problem 

is primarily one of merchandising. 
t $43,000,000,000 worth of goods and 
ty will be declared surplus by the end 

46 und another $7,000,000,000 worth will 
turned over to disposal agencies in 1947. 

urse, a great part of this vast store will 

truments of war such as ships, planes, 
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+4 Munitions that will have no civilian use. 
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Selling this property calls for energetic 
use of practically all the commercial meth- 
ods of Nation-wide selling. 

The Surplus Property Administration es- 
tablished basic policies and procedures for 
the handling of surpluses, and the War As- 
sets Corporation has now taken over the dis- 
posal operation. 

Disposal of the war-built plants and other 
facilities—some built with private funds, 
majority owned by the Government—are 
potentially a valuable national asset. Nat- 
urally, the construction during the war had 
special characteristics. Aluminum and mag- 
nesium production, for example, were in- 
creased, not only in response to’a high level 
of industrial activity and to new uses for 
those metals in industry as a whole, but 
also to meet the purely military demand for 
Planes and bombs. Thus a considerable 
amount of conversion and adaptation is 
needed to fit all these facilities into our 
peacetime industrial structure, but most of 
them can be used in one way or another, 
and their integration into our economy is 
an essential step in putting men to work 
and producing the goods we need for a 
higher standard of living. 

The effectiveness of the reconversion meas- 
ures 1 have described can be measured in 
statistics of our national production. 

At VJ-Gay, goods and services were being 
produced in the United States at an annual 
rate of just over $200,000,000,000, nearly half 
of which was for war. The war share of out- 
put has fallen tremendously while the civi- 
lian production has risen very rapidly, with 
the result that total national production 
stands at about $180,000,000,000. We are 
now producing for our civilian market at a 
rate of $20,000,000,000 more than we were 5 
months ago. 

But while we have more food for our 
tables, more gasoline for our automobiles, 
more of many kinds of consumer gcods than 
we have ever had in our history, we severely 
lack other products that we need and want. 
Housing, for example, is our most serious 
shortage. It is so serious that only a bold, 
imaginative program such as the one pre- 
pared by Wilson Wyatt and announced by 
the President could hope to come anywhere 
near meeting the need. 

Most consumer durable products—automo- 
biles, refrigerators, washing machines—have 
thus far been produced in quantities ade- 
quate only for show-window display. The 
very real progress made in converting our 
industrial plant has not yet shown itself in 
output. I hope that the events of the past 
week will remove the barriers to full produc- 
tion and that we'll begin to get the full ef- 
fects of the magnificent job that business 
has done in switching from war to peace. 

The backlog of consumer needs and the 
tremendous pool of savings which has been 
stored up during the war is a new dynamic 
factor in the life of the American people. 
The level of national consumption right now 
is the highest it has ever been in any peace- 
time year and there is every indication that 
it will go higher. 

We must realize, however, that this im- 
mediately favorable situation is in some part 
caused by deferred demand. It is not neces- 
sarily in itself a permanent part of our na- 
tional life. 

We are shaping our economic policies dur- 
ing the transition to take advantage of this 
situation. Although, for the moment, the 
pressure of demand is inflationary, we cian 
turn it to our advantage by generally holding 
the price line and by encouraging the rapid 
increase of production to meet this ready 
market. We can use the pressure of this 
demand acting on our free business economy 
to expand our production to a level of full 
employment. 

We do not know how long the deferred 
demand will maintain a level of full employ- 
ment, but one thing we do know: The time 
will come when this deferred demand will 
slacken and we shall once again face the de- 
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flationary problems which beset this and 
other countries in the 1930’s, and which were 
@ root cause of the Nazi revolution in Ger- 
many. Sustained prosperity can be assur 
only by a high level of demand supported b 
high current income and not by deferre 
needs which are supported by accumulate 
savings. 

We must make sure that our policies in the 
crucial war-to-peace change-over will ! 
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only assist us to achieve full production and 
full employment during the immediate post- 
war period but also that they will assist us 


to maintain production and employment in 


the extreme fluctuations of the past 

In the long run, the development and 
maintenance of a market for our production 
must be the yardstick we apply to all policies 
during the transition. V tat we do in the 
next year or two will, in a large measure, 
determine whether or not we can avoid an- 
other 1929 collapse. 

You men, as leaders of this great indus- 
trial community, are vitally interested in the 
plans and policies which the administration 
proposes to put into effect to accomplish 
the goal of successful reconversion. 

I believe that you can expect that the 
administration will proceed along the fol- 
lowing course: 

The Government will hold the line on 
prices, because runaway inflation would be 
disastrous to worker, farmer, businessman, 
and consumer alike. 

The Government will maintain direct con- 
trols as long as they are necessary to break 
production bottlenecks and to assure ade- 
quate supplies for essential reconversion pur- 
poses. 

The Government will continue to play its 
present role in the readjustment process by 
assisting business and labor to break bottle- 
necks and, above all, by stabilizing the gen- 
eral level of cost and prices as long as there 
is threat of inflation. 

An, finally, the Government will take such 
measures as are necessary to deal with urgent 
special problems which threaten the smooth 
course of reconversion, or constitute a dan- 
ger to the health and welfare of the people— 
such as labor-management relations and the 
housing shortage. 

These will be the steps of the administra- 
tion, but the full responsibility for produc- 
tion must be assumed by American industry 
and labor. 

These two, working together with the cocp- 
eration of the Government, will be an irre- 
sistible force in overcoming the problems of 
the months that lie ahead. It is unthink- 
able that, after joining together to prevent 
destruction of our form of free government 
by an enemy outside our country, industry 
and labor would fail now in meeting the 
challenge of these times. I know that man- 
agement and labor are both anxious to be at 
work—for ahead of us lies the greatest era 
of plenty this or any other nation has ever 
known. In closing my message to you in 
Detroit is “let us go back to work. Let us 
do the job together.” 





Excessive Freight Rates on Government 
Materials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 21 (legislative day 
of Friday, January 18), 1946 
Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the REcorD an editorial entitled “United 
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States Pays the Freight,” published in 
the Washington Daily News of February 
15, 1946, and an editorial entitled “Lock- 
ing the Barn,” published in the Wash- 
ington Daily News of February 16, 1946, 
on the subject of excessive freight 
charges for transportation of Govern- 
ment materials. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Daily News of 
February 15, 1946} 


UNITED SYATES PAYS THE FREIGHT 
(By Peter Edson) 


Charges that the Government “has paid 
and is paying many millions of dollars in 
excessive charges for the transportation of 
materials and supplies of the War Depart- 
ment” have now been made public after a 
year’s investigation for the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

The report is a 140-page volume and is 
one of the most damning indictments of 
railroad rate-iaking practices ever made. 
Credit for making the report belongs fully 
to Senator BurTon K. WHEELER, of Montana, 
who asked the Bureau of the Budget to 
investigate irregularities reported to him on 
freight rates being charged the War Depart- 
ment for hauling war supplies. 

In brief, the report points up five prin- 
cipal methods through which railroads were 
able to meet excessive rates on Government 
freight. 

1. As a large part of the traffic was be- 
treen new shipping points, war plants, and 
bases, there were no established rate sched- 
ules. In calculating new tariffs, railroad rate 
makers arbitrarily fixed them higher than 
they should have been for hauling commer- 
cial freight comparable distances. 

2. As much of the war material was classi- 
fied as new products—landing craft, landing 
mats, rockets, radar, and combat vehicles, for 
instance—new tariffs were established. In 
many cases it is reported these new rates 
were higher than comparable commercial 
freight rates on barges, explosives, radios, 
or autos and trucks. 

3. In many of these new rates, railroads 
were able to put through what amounted to 
6-percent increases over established rates. 
This was done through what are known as 
ex parte 148 increases, which, of course, needs 
a little explaining. 

In March 1942 the railroads asked for a 
general 6-percent increase on all freight 
rates. Interstate Commerce Commission 
granted the increase, to be effective in No- 
vember. OPA protested. Going before ICC, 
cou~sel for OPA asked that the 6-percent 
raise in freight rates be set aside as wartime 
profiteering. ICC listened to OPA’s reason- 
ing and on April 6, 1943, suspended the in- 
crease as of May 15, 1943. 

When it came to setting new rates for the 
hauling of war materials, however, according 
to the Budget Bureau investigators, the 
railroad rate-makers simply ignored the ICC 
set-aside orders and fixed many new tariffs 
at 6 percent above established rates. 

4. The Government was frequently deprived 
of reductions in freight rates due it by law 
from the so-called land-grant railroads— 
principally roads of the West which were 
given big grants of public land as a reward for 
building their lines. Rates on land-grant 
railroads are by law supposed to be set by 
the Secretary of War and are not to exceed 
50 percent of regular rates. In setting new 
rates on war freight, it is charged that the 
railroads did not figure in land-grant deduc- 
tions. 

5. Land-grant deductions were in many 
cases circumvented by what are known as 
section 22 quotations, which also needs ex- 
plaining. Section 22 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act says, ironically enough, that 
“Nothing * * * shall prevent the carriage, 


storage, or handling of property free or at 
reduced rates for the United States Govern- 
ment, such rates not being available to the 
general public.” 

The first part seems to have been ignored, 
but there was a lot of heavy leaning on rates 
not available to the general public—higher 
rates. The Budget Bureau’s report shows 
that the carriers insisted on section 22 quo- 
tations wherever possible, and that land- 
grant deductions should not apply on these 
special rates. 


—_— 


[From the Washington Daily News of 
February 16, 1946] 


LOCKING THE BARN 
(By Peter Edson) 


When a special committee of three rail- 
road rate experts was assigned by the Budget 
Bureau to investigate the War Department’s 
freight bill, only a few people had any idea 
what a 10 months’ headache it was going 
to be. 

From January 1, 1943, to VJ-day—2 years 
and 8 months—245,000,000 tons of war ma- 
terials were moved. Ninety percent of that 
went by rail and 75 percent was freight. The 
Government’s transportation bill was over 
$4,500,000,000. 

Even a 1-percent overcharge would be $45,- 
000,000, but no one can make any accurate 
estimate of how much excess freight Uncle 
Sam may have paid. The investigators say 
there are no adequate statistical records, cor- 
respondence files are incomplete and scat- 
tered in hundreds of desks. The personnel 
supposed to check freight bills was never 
adequate for the job and is now scattered. 

O. K.'ed freight bills were paid by the 
War Department Finance Office, subject only 


to adjustment by the General Accounting, 


Office. GAO is now running from 2 to 3 years 
behind in its audits. According to the Budget 
Bureau’s investigators—W. B. Hammer, of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Charles B. 
Bell, and Emory B. Ussery of Washington— 
bills of lading were O. K.’ed without preaudit, 
so there is no real check on the reasonable- 
ness of many of the rates charged the Gov- 
ernment for hauling war supplies. 

Before the reorganization of the War 
Department in March 1942, every branch 
handled its own freight shipments. Then 
the Transportation Corps came into being, 
and a Traffic Control Division was set up. 
But it was not until June 1944, when the 
war was a year and a half old, that a sys- 
tematic approach was made on freight-rate 
problems, the Budget Bureau probers report. 

At that time the War Department named 
a standing committee of six to handle rate- 
adjustment problems with the railroads. The 
procedure was that if the carriers rejected 
a rate adjustment requested by the War De- 
partment, the case was turned over to the 
Judge Advocate General of the Army, who 
instituted proceedings before the ICC. 

After June 1944, the Budget Bureau report 
discloses, many protests were made by the 
Judge Advocate General and there were some 
compromises with substantial savings. But 
there are months of delay in ICC proceedings. 
And hundreds and hundreds of rates were 
not even examined. 

In the cases of rates that were examined, 
War Department at first requested that ad- 
justments in payments be made retroactive 
to Pearl Harbor. But when the railroads 
protested this was unfair, the War Depart- 
ment blandly gave in to a policy of request- 
ing readjustments only to the date on which 
the application for adjustment was filed. 

That retroactive adjustments could have 
been obtained, however, was proved in Au- 
gust 1945, when the Navy went to the 
mat with the Abilene & Southern Railroad, 
and got a retroactive adjustment from the 
ICC on rates charged for the movement of 
armor plate. 

While it was impossible for the Budget 
Bureau investigators to check the hundreds 
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of thousands or millions of bills of lading 
some of the gross overcharges were uncovereg 
by spot checking. 

The Budget Bureau report recommends jy 
conclusion an eight-point program for reor. 
ganizing the manner in which Army, Navy 
and other departments of the Government 
examine the rates they are charged for freight 
movements. Senator Burton K. Ww 
of Montana, chairman of the Senate Com. 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, is Preparing 
new legislation to see that it is done. 

It sounds like a good idea, even if it may 
now be a little late to lock the barn. 





Poland’s Right to Independence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID |. WALSH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 21 (legislative day 
of Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a radio address entitled “Po- 
land’s Right to Independence,” re- 
cently delivered by me over station WSPR 
in Springfield, Mass. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconrp, 
as follows: 


On the ist of September 1939, just at the 
dawn of a hot and sunny day, Germany 
launched her unprovoked attack upon the 
peaceful Polish nation thereby starting the 
war in which later the whole world became 
involved. On the first day of the unde- 
clared war the German Air Force bombed 
more than 30 helpless Polish cities in- 
cluding Warsaw—the old capital and the 
cradle of Polish culture—Cracow, and prac- 
tically every larger or smaller town with or 
without strategic significance. The forces 
employed by Germany in her attack on Po- 
land constituted the largest army of a na- 
tion which had at any time in history been 
hurled on the first day of the war against 
an attacked country. It is generally admitted 
that the German Army and particularly the 
armored forces cutnumbered the Poles in the 
appalling ratio of 16 to 1. 

But the Poles did not hesitate and they 
did not even wait. for the news whether 
France and Great Britain would declare 
war on Germany as committed by their trea- 
ties of alliance with Poland. 

Under the pressure of infinitely stronger 
and efficiently equipped German troops the 
Polish Army, despite their self-sacrificing 
fight, had to fall back to the east. The 
plan of the Polish high command was to re- 
treat, thereby lengthening the German lines 
of communication and gaining the protec- 
tion of strategically better situated eastern 
Polish territories where the decisive battle 
was to take place. 

Unfortunately, all of these plans came te 
naught as a result of the most deplorable 
Soviet invasion which started in the early 
morning hours of September 17, 1939, in open 
violation of the Soviet-Polish nonaggression 
pact. 

The capital of Poland, Warsaw, a city with- 
out fortification, defended itself for over 3 
weeks. I can well recall how the American 
people held their breath and watched the 
heroic fight of the slim military garrison of 
Warsaw and its civilian population. It was 
an epic which has been equalled only Dy 
another heroic fight Warsaw put up against 
overwhelming odds in August and September, 
1944, when the heroic Polish underground 
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ynce more rose against the German oppres- 


* en days after the first Germans moved 
into the smouldering streets of Warsaw—a 
new Polish Army began forming in France 
and only a few months later, when the Ger- 
mans invaded Norway, the Poles, soldiers of a 
country overrun by the enemy, were al- 
ready fighting in Norway, which in turn was 
attacked by the same enemy. 

During the campaign in France in 1940, 
the Polish Army fought on even when 
Marshal Pétain negotiated an armistice, and, 
once more refusing to surrender, the Poles 
left the soil of Europe’s continent to carry 

n the struggle from Great Britain and to 
fight in Africa. 

“They fought in Libya, they created an 
army in Soviet Russia after this country was 

tacked by Germany. They fought in Italy 
where they covered themselves with eternal 
glory capturing on May 18, 1944, the most 


inaccessible fortress of Monte Casino; they 


fought in Normandy during the invasion of 
continental Europe by the Allied forces, and 
VE-day saw them on German soil after they 


hed helped liberate Belgium and Holland. 
There is not one battlefield of this war 
where the Polish soldier and aviator, robbed 
of his family and his country at the very 
outset, would not have shed his blood. De- 
spite the most cruel persecution and most 
systematic destruction of Poland the Polish 


underground forces, known as the home 
army, challenged the Germans for over 5 
years, rendering tremendous services to the 


llied cause. And it should never be for- 
gotten that Poland has managed to contrib- 
ute to the war effort of the United Nations 
the largest army from any of the occupied 
countries, 

During the entire war every responsible 
allied statesman is on record declaring 
Foland’s right to independence. From many 
such statements I wish to recall at this time 
one only, but the most official. On Septem- 
ber 4, 1941, President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
announced that he had authorized the trans- 
fer of various defense articles to the Govern- 
ment of Poland temporarily having “its seat 
in London. The President stressed that the 
transfer of weapons to the fighting forces 
under the command of the legal Polish Gov- 
ernment in exile is taking place under the 
provisions of the Lend-Lease Act,” and he 
declared “that the gallant resistance of the 
forces of the Government of Poland is vital 
to the defense of the United States.” This 
action, the Presidential statement continued, 
“demonstrated our intention to give material 
support to the fighting determination of the 
Polish people to establish once again the 
independence of which they were so in- 
humanly deprived.” 

Poland took her place in our common 
Struggle as one of the United Nations be- 
lieving firmly that the aim of the war which 
we concluded victoriously is not to divide 
the world anew into some spheres of influ- 
ence and to hand over smaller nations to 
Selfish foreign rulers, but to exalt freedom 
and crush forever all forces of oppression. 

It is now generally conceded that Poland 

an unfair deal from her allies. The 
fact that millions of Poles and the over- 
whelming majority of her soldiers remain 
abroad and cannot return to their country 
which was proclaimed “liberated” is in flat 
contradition to the obligations assumed by 
Soviet Russia in the Moscow declaration of 
1943, signed by Messrs. Molotov and Eden 
and cur then Secretary of State. 

There can be no question about Poland’s 
right to independence and there can be 
ho question about whether the Poles by 
‘heir sacrifices during the war deserved fully 

t was promised to them and for which 
they fought. The question is only whether 
r not what was given to Poland as a result of 
the Yalta compromise deserves the name of 
independence.” For us Americans, this word 
_inde pendence” means exactly what it means 

the Poles, and permit me to put it very 


t 
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clearly. The Polish state will be independ- 
ent only when a constitutional Polish presi- 
dent assumes authority on Polish soil when 
Poland is governed by a government led 
by that president, when her citizens will 
be given the right to vote freely and to 
elect their government and the president, 
when the citizens of Poland are subject to 
laws made by themselves and not imposed 
upon them by foreigners, when there is 
neither political nor social serfdom, when 
a foreign secret police does not control the 
government, when there is no terror or vio- 
lence, deportation or forced labor, when there 
are no concentration camps and no per- 
secution, and when the Polish soldier, who 
for 54% years has been fighting for free- 
dom, is not being deported to Siberia, shot 
or shamefully treated, but is a servant of 
his own people and his own government. 

A country to which Polish soldiers taking 
part in this war as our most faithful allies 
cannot return without endangering their 
life, cannot be called free and independent. 

The 6,000,000 Americans of Polish descent 
whose sincere and generally recognized Amer- 
ican patriotism has never prevented them 
from preserving the traditions and virtues of 
their Polish origin, are rightfully full of 
admiration for the heroic stand of their 
Polish kinfolks. These American sons and 
daughters of Poland are actively and gen- 
erously helping the country of their fore- 
fathers. But rightfully they are grieved 
about what happened to Poland after their 
sons and daughters have shed their blood 
on our American battlefields in the same 
cause ‘for which Polish blood was shed pro- 
fusely. 

I share the grief of our friends of Polish 
descent in this country. As an American, I 
am unwilling to permit the compromise 
exacted from our leaders to prevail. We 
must continue our fight for the independ- 
ence of all the countries to which independ- 
ence was promised as a reward for their 
fight. We shall continue the fight to redeem 
our pledges and to keep the word we have 
given our fallen sons and the sons of Poland. 

The Americans of Polish descent can be 
assured that every American who under- 
stands the meaning of American democratic 
traditions and the real meaning of Ameri- 
can obligations stands united with them in 
their fight for Poland's well-deserved rights 
to independence. 





Seniority Versus Majority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1946 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following newspaper 
editorial: 

SENIORITY VERSUS MAJORITY 


The Washington wire tells of a group of 
“veteran House Democrats” complaining of 
the organization of 15 younger Members with 
the avowed purpose of standing up for Dem- 
ocratic political interests. The older Mem- 
bers apparently fear that somebody is about 
to take the ball away from them. Their 
names are withheld, including the name of 
their spokesman. 

The younger group is headed by Repre- 
sentative Apert Gore, of Tennessee, who 
states its aim to “answer Republican cam- 
paign propaganda and to affirmatively set 
forth the Democratic position.” 

Now, the unnamed senior Members may 
merely resent the brashness of Mr. Gore's 
group in presuming to know, much less to 
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set forth, what the Democratic position is. 
Under the dead hand of the seniority system, 
latecomers in Congress, no matter what 
pledges they have given their constituents 
and no matter what their abilities, are sup- 
posed to sing small when their elders are 
talking and in all matters of party line to 
follow the example of those colleagues who 
have managed to put in more time in Wash- 
ington. 

Or it could be that the senior Members 
are not too proud of the positions they have 
taken and simply do not relish the light in 
which they themselves would be cast by 
junior criticism. The truth is, of course, 
that it is mainly the older Democratic Mem- 
bers who have been playing the Republican 
side of issues rather consistentl for the past 
2 years and hence have more than one finger 
caught in the opposition pie Mr. Gore and 
his group propose to expose. 

Not unnaturally, these collaborationists of 
the unholy alliance are importuning the 
party leadership to see that a civil tongue is 
kept in the younger Democratic heads. “We 
had better try to settle the fighting among 
ourselves,” they warn lugubriously, “if we 
want to remain in control in the House.” 
But it is plain that what it takes to keep 
the Democratic Party in the ascendancy is 
what the younger Members have to offer. 

Mr. Gore and his group know their political 
history. They know that unless the Demo- 
cratic legislative position is the liberal pro- 
gressive position, the party’s hope of holding 
control of Congress is pale, indeed. They 
know this always has been true, and they can 
see, if the elders do not, that nothing is more 
certain to return the House to Republican 
control than for Democratic Members to vote 
as if they were Republicans. 





St. Lawrence Waterway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 21 (legislative day 
of Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a statement 
on the St. Lawrence waterway, made this 
morning by Hon. Henry A. Wallace, 
Secretary of Commerce, before a sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


Gentlemen, this is, in my opinion, a most 
apprc priate time for again calling the St. 
Lawrence project up for consideration—and, 
I hope, for its final approval. Currently our 
efforts to deal with the multiplicity of prob- 
lems that are an inevitable aftermath of war 
are not without success; but the present 
situation hardly justifies the view that we 
can safely sit back and let the future take 
care of itself. This is a time for taking stock 
of our needs and our resources, for charting 
a future course to get us around all fore- 
seeable contingencies, and for starting in 
motion the machinery needed to bring us to 
the desired goal. 

From this point of view, it seems clear that 
this great project should now be given its 
final approval. One reason for this is that 
our national employment objective has been 
clearly spelled out. Another is that the argu- 
ments which gave us pause on earlier occa- 
sions have been broken by the hard facts of 
recent history. Today, the arguments pro 
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* and con are the same as before; but events 
have left the arguments pro with all their 
force, while showing the arguments con to 
be almost entirely without merit. 

Twenty-odd years ago, when the St. Law- 
rence project first had the serious attention 
of the Department of Commerce, it was pos- 
sible to argue that all was right with the 
world, that the Government had only to let 
our free-enterprise system go its own way 
and there would be endless: prosperity for 
everyone. Today, we cannot forget the ex- 
cesses of the boom and the collapse, or the 
ravages of the great depression. 

A little over 10 years ago it was possible 
to argue that Government action to develop 
natural resources would have all kinds of 
dire consequences for the regions involved, 
that private enterprise would be hampered 
and interfered with, and that the social and 
political development of the community 
would be retarded. Today, the living light 
of TVA reveals the transparency of such 
arguments. 

Just over 5 years ago, it was being seriously 
argued that the curve of our economic 
growth had leveled off, that our economy 
had reached its maturity and would never 
recover the vitality of its earlier years. To- 
day. we look back upon a war-production 
achievement that exceeded by far even the 
most optimistic projections, and we recog- 
nize that there are no real restraints upon 
the achievement of still greater heights. 

Even as recently as a year ago there were 
still some who argued for isolationism—for 
going our own way without regard to the 
needs of other peoples or to the values that 
might be obtained by enlisting their coopera- 
tion. Today, these arguments are well ex- 
plceded. Atomic bombs over Japan, nonstop 
flights of B-29’s from Tokyo to Washington, 
and radar contact with the moon demon- 
strate the essential oneness of the whole 
world. 

Today, we have no reason to fear projects 
that will expand our capacity to produce, 
and to transport goods in trade with our 
world neighbors. We have only to fear that 
we shall set the sights too low, and thus fail 
to realize the potentialities of this great 
country of ours. 

To evaluate the St. Lawrence project ade- 
quately it is necessary to consider it in 
the light of possible national developments 
in prceduction and trade. 

At the present time we are in the initial 
phase of the postwar recovery. We have 
settled the strike in steel; and the renewed 
flow of this basic material will allow pro- 
duction to go forward in all the durable 
goods industries whose output is so urgently 
needed after four long years of curtailment. 
We are also embarking upon a housing pro- 
gram that greatly exceeds any the country 
has ever known in the past. With these 
impprtant segments surging forward to new 
higks, we are bound to make strong over-all 
advances during the next 2 years. And it 
Must be remembered that we are beginning 
those advances from a level well above the 
highest ever reached before the war. 

You may wonder that I speak so confident- 
ly of the future; but bear in mind that I 
am speaking thus only of the immediate 
future. In the period just ahead we have 
the basis for the kind of recovery I have been 
projecting. It lies in the deferred demands 
for durable goods and housing, to which I 
have already referred, and in the accumu- 
lated savings held by our people. The pur- 
chasing represented by these tremendous 
Savings continues to be held in check by 
shortages of goods our consumers need and 
desire; and this blocking of expenditures gives 
rise to the inflationary pressures which con- 
stitute the most immediate threat to our 
economic well-being. They constitute such 
a@ threat not because we fear the recovery to 
which they would contribute but because 
inflation may undermine the recovery and 
bring a collapse similar to that which oc- 
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curred in 1920, under similar circumstances 
following the last war. 

Even assuming that we shall be able to 
avoid the dangers inherent in these inflation- 
ary pressures, there is a question of how far 
the recovery will go and how long it will last. 
By their very nature the special stimuli of 
accumulated savings and deferred demand 
are temporary forces which can be effective 
for only a limited period. The savings will 
tend to be dissipated in various ways. The 
deferred demands will be worked off in several 
years of full production. When that occurs, 
the force of the recovery will be gone; and 
unless some means of maintaining produc- 
tion and employment can be found, we may 
again find ourselves in a cumulative spiral 
of deflation whose destructive consequences 
it is impossible to appraise. 

We must be prepared, therefore, to meet 
the forces of deflation as they develop and to 
undertake the necessary measures for pre- 
venting a repetition of the kind of collapse 
we experienced in the thirties. We are now 
almost unanimously determined that large- 
scale unemployment will never be tolerated 
in this country again. Though there are 
differences in interpretation and in the terms 
we use to state our basic objectives, we have 
reached essential agreement that there shall 
be employment opportunities for everyone 
able, willing, and seeking to work. Congress 
has given explicit recognition to this fact in 
the passage of the Employment Act of 1946. 
Under this act it is the continuing policy and 
responsibility of the Government to coordi- 
nate and utilize all its plans, functions, and 
programs to promote maximum employment, 
If we take this pledge seriously and devote 
our combined efforts to the task, I am sure 
we cannot fail. 

This means not only that we must prepare 
the specific programs by which we shall 
achieve the goal but also that we must be 
prepared in terms of all the necessary auxili- 
ary services which will be required to main- 
tain the economy at that level. We cannot 
afford to let any specific bottlenecks inter- 
fere with the orderly development of our eco- 
nomic processes as the goal is approached. 
We must be sure that essential utilities like 
transportation and electric power will be ade- 
quate to meet the demand without the 
strains and dislocations that have been typi- 
cal of our wartime operation. More specifi- 
cally, both the navigation and the power 
aspects of the St. Lawrence project will be 
required for future economic growth and 
will in turn help to support that growth. 

The Department of Commerce has had an 
interest in the St. Lawrence project for many 
years. As some of you know, the Depart- 
ment either made, or participated in the 
making of, several surveys with respect to the 
possibilities of the St. Lawrence develop- 
ment. Such surveys were made in 1927, 1934, 
and 1941; and I think it appropriate that 
the committee should take official cognizance 
of these surveys for the valuable information 
they contain. All of these surveys reached 
the conclusion that the St. Lawrence project 
was desirable in promoting the commerce of 
the United States. 

This basic conclusion remains unaffected 
to the present moment. The war program 
demonstrated how much larger our produc- 
tion could be. It proved that despite the 
break in the depression years, the long-term 
trend of growth still held. For at least two- 
thirds of a century, we have realized an 
annual rate of increase that resulted in a 
doubling of our total output every 20 years. 

It is true that in the depression of the 
thirties we fell far short of our normal ca- 
pacity to produce; in fact, the loss of produc- 
tion through 12 years of unemployment was 
enough to pay for the St. Lawrence project 
hundreds of times over. In contrast, the war 
program brought us up to a point well above 
the trend. Our 1944 gross national product 
of nearly $200,000,000,000 represented a total 
output we would not have expected to realize 





under normal full-employment conditions 
until 1950. 

As we near the end of the decade, it is cuit, 
possible that our gross national product wij 
again approach this peak level; and we ip 
the Department of Commerce have been giy. 
ing more than a little thought to what this 
will mean for various segments of our econ. 
omy. Recently our analysts have mace 
studies of the transportation situation that 
would arise in 1948 under full employment 
conditions, with a gross national product of 
$190,000,000,000. These studies indicate that 
under the projected conditions the traffic on 
the country’s railroads will be in the neigh. 
borhood of 640,000,000,000 revenue ton-miles, 
This compares with 373,000,000,000 revenue 
ton-miles achieved by the railroads in 1940, 
an increase of almost 70 percent. 

We know the roads can handle this huge 
volume of traffic. They actualy handled 
greater loads in 1943, 1944, and 1945. But 
these supreme efforts of the war years re- 
quired the aid of severe Government restric- 
tions on shippers and railroads alike, with 
inconveniences and delays all around. For 
example, delays in furnishing adequate trans. 
portation for moving grain from our farms 
in the latter part of 1945 contributed to the 
present serious world food emergency and 
to the necessity for imposing new priorities 
on the movement of grain for the meeting 
of essential relief requirements. Such Gov- 
ernment intervention and the strains of war- 
time operation can hardly be considered ap- 
propriate to normal conditions. 

The volume of traffic likely to move on the 
St. Lawrence waterway, though substantial, 
is small in comparison with these huge traffic 
demands on the railroads. The latest sur- 
vey of the Department, prepared in 1941, ap- 
proached the problem of estimating the trat- 
fic flow from the standpoint of an analysis of 
17 important commodities, which might 
move via the waterway. The survey indi- 
cated that the traffic in these commodities, 
even based upon the depression levels of the 
thirties, would amount to 4,600,000 tons. On 
the basis of this partial investigation, the 
survey concluded that it was not unreason- 
able to expect that the combined foreign and 
domestic United States commerce using the 
waterway would in a few years reach a figure 
of 10,000,000 tons. 

This conclusion is consistent with esti- 
mates of the capacity of the waterway, which 
is figured at about 16,000,000 tons over and 
above the tonnage normally passing through 
the present canal system of the Great Lakes. 
In other words, out of a total capacity of 
approximately 25,000,000 tons for the com- 
bining canal system as a whole, some 16,000,- 
000 tons will be new capacity resulting from 
the St. Lawrence project. Of this potential 
16,000,000 tons of traffic, a considerable por- 
tion will undoubtedly be taken by Canada. 
The 1941 survey assumed that a division of 
traffic which might occur was roughly 6,000,- 
000 tons for Canada and 10,000,000 tons for 
the United States. This 10,000,000 tons of 
capacity represents a combined figure for 
freight moving out and in over the water- 
way and includes both foreign and coast- 
wise trade. 

Even if all of this traffic represented 4 
direct diversion from the railroads, the total 
ton-miles lost to the roads would not exceed, 
at the maximum, 1 or 2 percent of the total 
ton-miles they might be called upon to 
handle. Moreover, it can be stated with as- 
surance that not all of this traffic will con- 
sist of tonnage diverted from other forms 
of transportation. Some is bound to be new 
business that would not have moved at all 
in the absence of low-cost water transporta- 
tion. It is clear, therefore, that traffic on 
the waterway is not going to cripple the 
railroads. A better way of looking at it is 
that the capacity made available by the St. 
Lawrence project will simply take care of 4 
small part of the general increase in com- 
merce and trade which we all hope will take 
place. 
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A similar conclusion with respect to the 
postwar position of our seaports readily 
follows from analyses of future trends in 
our foreign trade. The trade possibilities of 
the next few years greatly exceed the trade 
which this country carried on before the war. 
During 1940 our water-borne foreign trade 
amounted to about $6,500,000,000; of this 
total, imports were $2,500,000,000 and exports 
were slightly over $4,000,000,000. 

With the country at a stage of full produc- 
tion and full employment, foreign trade could 
reach a total of $20,000,000,000 before 1950— 
or approximately three times the 1940 total— 
made up of almost $8,000,000,000 of imports 
and $12,000,000,000 of exports In terms of 
tonnage, 1940 water-borne foreign trade was 
111,000,000 tons. Of this total, about 90,000,- 
000 tons were handled at seaports, with about 
41,000,009 tons being imports and 49,000,000 
tons exports. It is true that the price level 
has changed substantially since 1940. Even 
taking into account these changes in the 
price level, it appears that the tonnage vol- 
ume of our postwar foreign trade may still 
double that which was handled in prewar 
years 

It should be mentioned also that full pro- 
duction and employment will likewise pro- 
duce a very substantial increase in our water- 
borne coastwise and intercoastal trade. In 
1940 the tonnage in this trade was 156,000,000 
tons. Unlike railroad traffic, our coastwise 
trade was curtailed during the war period, so 
that the prospective increase will be entirely 
in new high territory. In the light of these 
facts, it would seem reasonable to welcome, 
not oppose, new facilities for handling part 
of the increased tonnage 

That the opening up of the St. Lawrence 
waterway would contribute both to the 
achievement of a larger volume of trade and 
to our ability to handle it can hardly be 
doubted. The waterway would carry the ad- 
vantages of cheap ocean transportation into 
the heart of the country These transport 
services will become available to an area filled 
with great cities and prosperous farm lands, 
in other words, an area with great traffic 
generating possibilities. This combination of 
the availability of cheap transportation, 
coupled with the existence of a very large 
volume of potential traffic, represents a prac- 
tically infallible stimulus to trade. 

All of the surveys made by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce have indicated that sub- 
Stantial savings in transportation charges 
would result from the operation of the water- 
way. The latest survey estimated that on 
a traffic volume of 4,600,000 tons for 17 spe- 
cific commodities the freight savings would 
range between $14,000,000 and $17,000,000 
after allowing for any additional insurance 
charges which might be levied. The report 
concluded that on the basis of a total Ameri- 
can traffic of 10,000,000 tons the savings in 
freight charges might total $36,000,000—a 
figure several times the annual cost of main- 
tenance and amortization of the transporta- 
tion phases of the project. 

This conclusion is confirmed by a general 
review of the comparative costs of different 
types of transport. Before the war, ocean 
freighters were able to carry cargo at a rate 
in the neighborhood of 1 mill per ton-mile. 
In connection with the traffic on the St. 
Lawrence waterway, however, it should be 
Pointed out that the full costs of ocean 
transportation could not possibly be charged 
to the additional mileage operated over the 
seaway. Vessels reaching port in this coun- 
try will have port charges and cargo charges 
whether they dock at Atlantic ports or Chi- 
cago. In other words, the correct appraisal 
of the additional water transportation costs 
arising out of using the seaway represents 
merely the voyage expenses and the proper 
percentage oi overhead charges which result 
from a lengthened trip. Prewar voyage ex- 
penses were generally not in excess of one- 
half mill per ton-mile, and in some cases 
were less than this figure. 
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This unusual economy of water transpor- 
tation cannot be approached by other means 
of transport. For example, the cost of 30- 
ton-carload railroad shipments- ranged 
around 6 or 7 mills per ton-mile on long 
hauls of trom 600 to 1,000 miles. Reports 
of the Association of American Railroads 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
indicate that the average railroad revenue is 
between 9 and 10 mills per ton-mile. Costs 
of movement by truck need: not be con- 
sidered, since these costs for carload move- 
ments over long distances are substantially 
greater than those of the railroads. 

Translating these figures into practical 
terms gives the following results: The ad- 
ditional cost of transporting 1 ton of over- 
seas freight from Montreal to Chicago, ap- 
proximately 1,250 miles, should not, even 
allowing for slower movement through the 
waterway, exceed $1.50 a ton on the average 
and in all probability would be less than 
this. In comparison, carload costs by rail 
from Atlantic ports to Chicago are not less 
than $5 per ton and are probably $6 or $7 
a ton. The rates on most traffic are sub- 
stantially higher than this. Without at- 
tempting any exact appraisal of the total 
transportation savings which might occur, 
therefore, it does seem clear on the basis of 
relative transportation costs, that the esti- 
mate of $36,000,000 in the 1941 Commerce Re- 
port is conservative. Needless to say, trans- 
portation savings of this magnitude would 
certainly justify the completion of the St. 
Lawrence project 

The Great Lakes area, which would obtain 
the advantages of this low-cost means of 
transportation, includes almost one-third of 
the national population and has approxi- 
mately 46 percent of the national volume of 
manufacturing For certain industries, of 
course, the percentage is much higher; nearly 
three-fourths of the steel ingot capacity of 
the Nation is located here and approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the total production 
of motor vehicles occurs in this area. About 
40 percent of all American farm property, 
in terms of aggregate value, is located here; 
and the output of its farms includes 36 
percent of the wheat and 67 percent of the 
corn production of the Nation. These fig- 
ures are sufficient to indicate the tremendous 
importance of the region that would be 
opened up to cheap water transportation. 

Let me make it amply clear, however, that 
we favor the waterway, not because we be- 
lieve it will serve the interests of any par- 
ticular region or territory to the exclusion of 
others, but rather because we believe that, 
in the long run, the benefits of improved 
transportation and reduced transportation 
charges will accrue to the entire Nation. The 
economic history of this country demon- 
strates that improvements in transportation, 
coupled with reductions in the costs of trans- 
portation services, have had a tremendous 
effect in bringing about the vast productivity 
which this Nation now possesses. 

Over a period of time, any expansion in the 


trade, commerce, and production of the 


region bordering the Great Lakes is bound to 
benefit the rest of the country. Manufac- 
turers in the Great Lakes area would pur- 
chase more raw materials from other parts 
of the country. Farmers and consumers in 
the Great Lakes region would buy more goods 
not only from manufacturing establishments 
in the immediate area, but from factories 
throughout the Nation. Railroads and 
trucking companies would haul a greater 
volume of traffic. In short, progress is not 
compartmentalized. What helps one area 
or region ultimately benefits all the Nation. 

The greatest gains deriving from the 
project will in fact accrue to the area in its 
immediate vicinity. This area will gain for 
some 4 years the 20,000 direct jobs necessary 
to complete the on-site construction work 
and the additional jobs necessary-for off-site 
work and supporting services. It will be- 
come the permanent home of many of these 


construction workers and of the trade and 
service industries auxiliary to the construc- 
tion and operation of the waterway and pow- 
er facilities. It will obtain cheaper access to 
needed supplies. It will benefit from the 
traffic and travel on the waterway, and from 
the recreational facilities which this kind 
of project inevitably affords. But most of all, 
it will benefit from the availability of cheap 
electric power 

The development of cheap power has al- 
ways brought a correlative development of 
the area which enjoys its benefits. There is 
no reason why the experience in the upper 
St. Lawrence territory should be different 
from that which has occurred in other parts 
of the country. Power is the heart of Ameri- 
can industry. The manufacturer who does 
not base his operations on the effective use 
of power cannot compete with our efficient 
industrial giants. The trend toward power 
use and the whole maze of technological de- 
velopments associated with electric power 
has been accelerated during the war years 
and is clearly more important now than ever 
before. 

At the same time, all parts of the country 
now face an increased need for industrial 
opportunities. With the return of the vet- 
erans, there is a growing need for new 
busiress establishments and a growing need 
for increased employment. Cheap power will 
ease the otherwise severe problem of accom- 
plishing this expansion. It may spell the 
difference between success and failure for 
small business enterprises whose birth and 
growth are essential to the maintenance of 
our free-enterprise system. 

The Department of Commerce has been 
undergoing a thorough reorganization de- 
signed to improve its services in the interest 
of promoting business, and particularly small 
business. Small business thrives in a climate 
of economic expansion. That is the kind of 
climate engendered by the availability of 
low-cost transportation and cheap electric 
power. The potential contributions of this 
project to our economic future are too im- 
portant to overlook. 

In closing, let me repeat: Our experiences 
through depression and war combine with 
our new national production goals to render 
insignificant the dislocations which any 
project of this magnitude necessarily in- 
volves. Those dislocations are seen more 
clearly than ever to be few, slight, and tem- 
porary. The advantages are seen more clear- 
ly than ever to be many, great, and perma- 
nent. 

Creation of permanent, useful assets is an 
essential part of any program directed to- 
ward the assurance of our future national 
welfare. Projects like this one, which are in 
large measure at least self-liquidating, must 
be in the forefront cf the plans and programs 
we shall have to consider in implementing 
our national employment policy. If we do 
not carry through such projects, there can be 
no assurance that we shall ever undertake 
less favorable programs, which could not re- 
pay their cost to the Government, either in 
terms of direct receipts or indirectly in terms 
of taxes deriving from the high levels of in- 
come to which they contribute. We cannot 
afford the indication which disapproval of 
this project would convey that there is any 
doubt about our living up to our pledge to 
provide maximum employment opportuni- 
ties for all our people. 

By the same token, we cannot afford any 
indication to other peoples of the world that 
we are in any way unwilling or incapable of 
doing our part to promote healthy world 
trade, meaning trade of mutual benefit 
among world neighbors. Events have made 
amply clear that economic stability and 
growth, accompanied by rising standards of 
living throughout the world, are the primary 


requisites for peace. Our responsibilities in 
the new world order reinforce our domestic 
interests in supporting the approval of this 
project. 
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Address by Eugene A. Rose at Testi- 
monial Dinner to Mayor O’Dwyer, of 
New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 21 (legislative day 
of Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD an address 
delivered by Eugene A. Rose at the testi- 
monial dinner held in New York on Jan- 
uary 17 in honor of Mayor O’Dwyer. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 


“No treason we bring from Erin, nor bring 
we shame nor guilt; 

The sword we hold may be broken, but we 
have not dropped the hilt!” 


Mr. Chairman, reverend fathers, Mayor 
O'Dwyer, ladies and gentlemen, to be present 
on this occasion is a privilege not often to ke 
equalled. My privilege is further enhanced 
by the fact that I represent a group of men 
in Philadelphia kindred to the magnificent 
organization under whose aegis this testimo- 
nial is tendered. Although the ceremony of 
installation of your officers is incidental to 
the main purpose of this occasion, I feel 
deeply grateful for your kind invitation to 
be present at that function also. 

Mr. Mayor, as I speak, I do so with the ab- 
solute assurance that the sentiments I hum- 
bly try to express are shared by countless 
thousands of your friends and well-wishers 
in New York City, in the Empire State, 
throughout the Nation, in Ireland—and 
indeed across the wide expanses of the earth. 
Particularly do I feel that I voice the senti- 
ments of those of the Irish race everywhere— 
the citizens of that universal spiritual empire 
who would be here with us tonight, if the 
wish could be translated to the fact. 

We feel certain that your elevation to the 
position of chief magistrate of the world’s 
most important city has been more widely 
acclaimed than any similar event that has 
gone before. For what race of men has been 
more widely scattered than that of the Irish? 
What remote corner of the earth is strange 
to the name? In every land, from the north 
frigid zone to that of the south—all around 
the globe—the Irishman and his progeny 
have made their homes. An empire in the 
truest sense of the word, unique in its inde- 
structibility, it is ironical that it should 
have been created upon the ruins of the 
most terrible catastrophe that ever overtook 
that much-persecuted race. 

Just 100 years ago, during the dark and 
dismal days of the British-made famine of 
1846-48, the foundation of that empire was 
largely laid. Neither pomp nor ceremony 
marked that terrifying event. Suffering, 
death, and indescribable confusion were 
everywhere. Although we have forgiven, we 
can never forget. 

On a festive occasion such as we here cele- 
brate, it is, perhaps, not appropriate to recall 
such a revolting period to mind, but we find 
it difficult to survey the present and forget 
the past. It is inevitable, indeed, that in 
this hour of triumph which we presume to 
share with you, we should recall the myriad 
obstacles, told and untold, seen and unseen, 
that the Irish people, by dogged tenacity 
and an unconquerable spirit have sur- 
mounted—and not only surmounted—but 


have gone on to achieve the very pinnacles 
in countless spheres of endeavor. 

We are here reminded of a typical inci- 
dent, or, rather, a series of typical incidents, 
in this seemingly endless struggle. During 
the Young Ireland disorder&S of 1848, nine 
Irish youths were apprehended, tried and 
convicted of treason against Her Royal High- 
ness Queen Victoria. With judicial solemn- 
ity, the president of the court intoned the 
names of the young men. They were: 
Charles Duffy, Morris Leyne, Thomas Mc- 
Ghee, Thomas Meagher, Richard O’Gorman, 
Michael Ireland, Terence McManus, Patrick 
Donahue, and John Mitchell. 

The usual question was then put to the 
doomed men: “Have you anything to say 
before court passes sentence?” The reply, 
by Meagher, who was chosen to speak for 
the group, gives evidence of the absolute 
fearlessness and the traditional sense of 
humor of the Irish. “My lord,” he said, “this 
is our first offense, but not our last. If you 
will be easy on us this once, we promise, on 
our word as gentlemen, to try to do better 
next time. And the next time, sure we won't 
be fools enough to get caught.” 

The solemnity of the court was unruffied. 
An indignant judge pronounced the sen- 
tence: death by hanging. But under a storm 
of protests from all over the world, the 
Queen was forced to commute the sentence. 
Penal servitude for life in what was then 
savage Australia was their fate. 

The years went by, and in 1874 a Sir 
Charles Duffy was elected prime minister 
of the Australian state of Victoria. To her 
amazement, the Queen learned that this was 
the same Charles Duffy who was transported 
for high treason! Her curiosity now aroused, 


_ the Queen demanded the records of the other 


so-called criminals. This is what she 
learned: Meagher was governor of the pres- 
ent State of Montana (which was then a 
territory); O’Gorman was governor-general 
of Newfoundland; Michael Ireland was at- 
torney-general of Australia, having succeeded 
the other so-called criminal Morris Leyne to 
that office; McGhee was president of the 
council for the Dominion of Canada; Mitchell 
was a prominent New York politician, and 
father of the Mitchell who later became 
mayor of New York—even as you, sir. Mc- 
Manus and Donahue were brigadier generals 
in the United States Army—again, even as 
you, Mr. Mayor. 

The scene was now far removed from that 
of the court trial 26 years before. The curi- 
osity that killed the proverbial cat, un- 
nerved the Queen. “Cursed be the law,” she 
screamed, “that deprive me of such citizens.” 

We have often wondered, and tonight we 
wonder again: What are the thoughts of the 
present-day successors of Ireland’s former 
persecutors, in these days of many triumphs 
for the Irish—the Irish who have long been 
depicted as being but half-civilized, and un- 
able to govern themselves? But time weak- 
ens, and it will eventually silence, the voices 
of Ireland’s calumniators. 

You, Mr. Mayor, have been destined to 
give the lie, once again, to the defamation 
of an age-old people and nation. Far from 
the rolling hills of Mayo, Providence has 
entrusted the material well-being of this 
great city’s teeming millions to your care. 
We who are familiar with your background, 
your spiritual training, and your philosophy, 
can assure the citizens of New York City that 
they may look confidently forward to the 
future. No foreign ideologies will be per- 
mitted to influence nor debase your admin- 
istration; no bar to progress in the old- 
fashioned American way will be tolerated. 
The welfare of little old New York you will 
consider as you would a sacred heritage, re- 
membering the millions of your countrymen 
who have toiled and sweated here through- 
out the centuries to make this great metrop- 
olis what it is today—a baffling maze of 
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mammoth canyon-like arteries of trade ang 
commerce, Denizens of the underworld and 
all enemies of our Christian mode of life 
have long learned to fear you. For them we 
have nothing but words of caution. 

And now, in conclusion, we pry that Di- 
vine Providence, who has called gou to this 
task, may continue to smile upon your labors, 
May the generations of Irishmen and Irish- 
women who follow in our footsteps be blessed 
with the type of leadership, both in Ireland 
and in the lands of their exiled sons and 
daughters, that the citizens of New York 
have so wisely chosen. 

While we shall watch with pardonable 
pride your administration of the affairs of 
this great city, according to the democratic 
precept, we shall not for a moment forget, 
nor shall we ever ignore, the cry of the peo- 
ple of your less fortunate native land for 
their right to the democratic ideal, which is 
still cruelly denied them. 

But so long as Ireland can furnish the 
leadership and the spirit that has so often 
been exemplified in this and other lands, 
there is no reason for despair. For— 


“Ireland is Ireland, through joy and through 
tears; 

Hope never dies through the long weary 
years. 

Each age has seen countless brave hearts 
pes; away— 

But their spirit lives on, in the men of 
today!” 





Housing for Tomorrow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. TUNNELL 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 21 (legislative day 
of Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Housing for Tomorrow,” by the 
junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Meap], published in the winter 1946 is- 
sue of Housing Progress. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: _ 

HOUSING FOR TOMORROW 
(By United States Senator James M. MEan) 


From the viewpoint of the veteran, this 
statement, “Housing for Tomorrow,” is one 
of the most vacant promises of modern times. 
Vacant and ineffectual because what the vet- 
eran wants and needs is—housing today. 

Now is the time to face the issue squarely 
and to make a bold start toward correcting 
the conditions to an extent that our lack of 
planning today by the Federal, State, and 
municipal authorities will not come back to 
plague and haunt us in the future. 


CAUSES OF SHORTAGE 


Many people over this country are wonder- 
ing ‘ust what has happened to cause such an 
acute housing shortage. Part of this shortage 
can of course be attributed to the cost we 
had to pay to fight a global war. Construc- 
tion of new, permanent homes fell far short 
of the actual need. This was necessary be- 
cause a large share of the material needed 
for home construction had to be diverted to 
war needs. 

But this is not the full picture. Over 4 
period of the last 20 years or more, there have 
been less new homes built than there were 











new families formed. So the need has ac- 
cumulated. This was particularly true with 
reference to the depression years. 

The building industry has constructed 
homes at an annual rate ranging from 937,- 
000 in 1925 down to a low of 93,000 in 1933. 
The average has been around 500,000 a year. 
Meanwhile families have increased at the 
rate of about 600,000 a year. Also it nust 
be taken into consideration that many of 
the old homes have depreciated to an extent 
that approximately 12,500,000 houses of the 
total supply of nearly 33,000,000 units in 
urban centers are either in a very bad con- 
dition or are totally beyond repair. 


ONE OF “BIG THREE” 


The construction industry is rated as one 
of the three largest industries of our Nation 
(agriculture and manufacturing, the other 
two). Modernization of our home-building 
industry has not kept pace with the indus- 
trialization of our two other big industries, 
Because of this lack of progress and because 
there are so many interrelating conditions 
involved that have kept the building of a 
home within the confines of a custom-built 
item, we now have a deplorable shortage of 
adequate housing accommodations. 

Will the home-building industry have to 
reorganize itself along lines of our best 
manufacturing methods, combining factory 
assembling of many parts, and better or- 
ganization of lana acquisition, mass puchase 
of materials, better financing and better 
over-all production of home both for sale and 
for rent? Many of our most forward look- 
ing builders are convinced this is the only 
real answer. 


NEW METHODS NEEDED 


But a solution to the problem will have 
to be found. It will not be found immedi- 
ately and it will not have the cloak of magic. 
It will be an approach within the framework 
of our present economy. Some of the meth- 
ods will be as radically different compared to 
today’s methods as the manner in which 
automobiles are built compared with the way 
carriages were formerly built, or the way our 
farms are now cultivated as against the old 
hand-plow system. 

VETERANS’ HOUSING 


Most of the concern, however, evolves 
around the problem of meeting the current 
and immediate need of housing for veterans, 
of getting a head start on meeting the prob- 
lem as quickly as possible. As a means of 
relieving the acute housing needs for veter- 
ans I introduced a resolution in Congress, 
which provided a way for an increase in ap- 
propriations up to $191,000,000 to make our 
surplus war housing available for the return- 
ing soldiers. These accommodations, pri- 
marily units designed for dwelling purpose, 
will be moved to a locality of need and re- 
erected to serve veterans and their families. 
While the 100,000 units that this fund will 
provide may not be anywhere near adequate, 
nevertheless some measure of relief will be 
provided for the most desperate cases, and 
they will afford clean, comfortable accom- 
modations. 

Meanwhile, the Federal Government has 
faced the situation and is going ahead, doing 
everything within its power to break mate- 
rial shortage bottlenecks. Congress is now 
considering long-range housing legislation, 
the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill. All three 
Senators, ROBERT WaGNER, of New York, ALLEN 
J. ELLENDER, of Louisiana, and Rosert Tarr, 
of Ohio, have been devoting most-of their 
time and energy toward making this con- 
structive piece of housing legislation as ade- 
quate and as well-balanced as possible, to 
assure a resumption of home building by 
private industry, to eradicate slum areas, and 
to provide decent living conditions for our 
low-income groups. 


EXECUTIVE AID 


On the executive side of our Government, 
President Truman has named Wilson Wyatt, 
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former mayor of Louisville, Ky., and a very 
able administrator, as Housing Expediter. 
Mr. Wyatt will have the authority under the 
President's Second War Powers Act to chan- 
nel the flow of materials into the housing 
construction field, particularly housing for 
veterans, and at a construction cost of $10,000 
or less. 

Admittedly, this year is going to be a very 
critical one on our home front. The brightest 
ray of hope in the whole desperate situation 
is that our country has béen made conscious 
of and fully aware of the deplorable housing 
conditions. Our National, State, and local 
governmental officials, and the industry as 
a whole, will not be satisfied or content until 
we really provide adequate accommodations 
for all our people. With enlightened leader- 
ship and American ingenuity we can attain 
that goal. 





New Deal Finally Adopts Program Advo- 
cated by Republican Congressional 
Food Study Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1946 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
say that the Republican Congressional 
Food Study Committee at the beginning 
of its activities maintained that the doc- 
trine of scarcity was unwise and destruc- 
tive. At the same time, the committee 
maintained that the needs of the country 
would be supplied only by a program of 
production and more production. The 
committee maintained that nobody ever 
got fat on a scarcity and that nobody 
ever went hungry on a surplus. 

I repeat, the Republicans have per- 
sistently advocated production and more 
production. Seldom, if ever, have the 
higher-ups in the New Deal administra- 
tion advocated production. On the con- 
trary, so far as we know, most of them 
have supported the doctrine of scarcity. 
Many of them have done so reluctantly, 
but Wallace apparently still supports his 
program of killing little pigs. So far as 
I know, Mr. Bowles subscribed to this 
doctrine of scarcity. At any rate his 
policies all carry threats to the produc- 
ers of the Nation as well as to the proc- 
essors and distributors of food. 

Mr. Bowles protests loudly that he is 
against inflation, yet he has never done 
anything to increase production. Every- 
one knows that production is the only 
complete antidote for inflation. 

A few days ago, President Truman in- 
dicated that he was seeing the light, for 
he announced that he favored full pro- 
duction. I do not know whether he made 
this announcement with the approval of 
Wallace and Bowles, but chances are he 
made it without consulting them. If the 
President is sincere in his announce- 
ment, I shall be delighted. If he adopts 
the program advocated by the Republi- 
cans and if he carries such a program 
through faithfully and loyally, he will 
bring relief to the producers and proc- 
essors of food and will do the consumers 
@ great favor by providing them with 
adequate food supplies through legiti- 
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mate channels. The OPA has by its tyr- 
anny threatened and abused the people 
shamefully. The black markets are the 
result of OPA’s unwise theories and un- 
reasonable administration. 

I wish to comment briefly on another 
very interesting topic. A few days ago 
the Republican Congressional Food 
Study Committee issued a statement with 
reference to the planting of victory gar- 
dens for the coming season. The Amer- 
ican people deserve great credit for their 
efforts through their victory gardens. I 
doubt whether many of them know just 
how important the victory gardens were 
in the food supply of the Nation. These 
gardens produced thousands of tons of 
food of all kinds. The statement to 
which I have referred showed how nec- 
essary it is going to be for the people of 
the Nation to plant and cultivate victory 
gardens this coming season. It is really 
more important than it was in past years. 
A discussion of victory gardens is of great 
interest to the people. The statement 
made by the Republican committee to 
which I have referred was commented 
upon very freely by many newspapers of 
the country. The following is an article 
which appeared on the front page of the 
Baltimore Sun of Sunday, February 17: 
WARNING GIVEN OF SCARCITY IN CANNED 

Goops—GOP Srupy Group Heap TERMS 

Carry-Over STockKs aT ALL-TIME Low 

(By William Knighton, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON, February 16.—A warning that 
the Nation’s stocks of canned foods is near an 
all-time low was made today by Representa- 
tive Jenxins, of Ohio, chairman of the Re- 
publican Congressional Food Study Commit- 
tee. 

With the warning went the plea that vic- 
tory gardening, which is estimated to pro- 
duce 1,000,000 tons of foodstuffs a year, must 
be continued due to the short supply and, 
as Mr. JENKINS expressed it, “the desperate 
need of hungry people in other countries for 
all the food we can send them.” 

Quoting Department of Commerce figures, 
the committee chairman said that there will 
be only 16.7 percent of the normal carry- 
over supply of canned fruit at the beginning 
of the 1946 packing season. 

49.3 PERCENT OF TOTAL 

The canned vegetable figure is 49.3 percent 
of the 1940 total, which is considered a nor- 
mal year. 

From the 1945 total, the supply of vege- 
tables will be down approximately 4 percent, 
and fruits will be 61.3 percent below last 
year. 

There will be only 5 percent of the normal 
carry-over of canned tomatoes, the 1940 figure 
being 10,000,000 cases, against an estimated 
500,000 cases for next year. The next lowest 
is lima beans, with only 9 percent of the 
normal carry-over on hand. 


FAMILIES DEPEND HEAVILY 


“The modern American family has come 
to depend heavily on canned fruits and vege- 
tables for food,” Mr. JENKINS pointed out, 
“This is also the only form in which many 
food products can be shipped abroad. 

“In the face of the great need in other 
countries, we have now the comfortless 
knowledge that our commercial supplies of 
canned goods remaining at the end of the 
current winter season will be the lowest at 
any time since the Department of Commerce 
started keeping such figures 12 years ago. 

“This means we will have to depend for 
canned goods next fall and winter almost 
entirely on the crop we expect to produce 
this year. 

“Providence has blessed us for eight succes- 
sive years with bountiful crops. Even with 
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these big crops, other obstacles such as short- 
ages of labor and canning materials have 
made it difficult for the canners of the Nation 
to carry on to their utmost efficiency. 


POSSIBILITY OF SHORTAGE 


“There is no assurance that these condi- 
tions will improve this year. If they do not, 
and if we should have a poor crop, we will 
sureiy have a shortage of canned foods next 
winter 

“Government planners tell us there will 
be plenty of food next winter. But experi- 
ence is a better guide than prophecy. Pru- 
dent consumers will be well advised to assure 
their own families of adequate fruit and vege- 
table supplies by producing and canning as 
much as they are able to at home. 

“The time for planting victory gardens will 
soon be here. The planting season has al- 
ready started in the deep South. This is the 
time to start preparations for making the 
home garden more productive than ever be- 
fore.” 


The .atement which brought forth the 
newspaper comment to which I have re- 
ferred is as follows: 


Stocks of canned fruits and vegetables are 
approaching an all-time low in the United 
States Victory gardens and home canning 
will therefore be more important than ever 
this coming spring and summer. 

The quantity of food produced by victory 
garcens has been tremendous. It is estimated 
to amount to many thousands of tons a year. 
If that production were to stop, it would 
have a serious effect on commercial food sup- 
plies. 

There are two reasons why it must not 
be abandoned this year. First, the fact that 
our stocks of commercially canned goods will 
be less than 50 percent of normal by the time 
this year’s canning starts; second, the des- 
perate need of hungry people in other coun- 
tries for all the food we can send them. 

The modern American family has come to 
depend heavily on canned fruits and vege- 
tabies for food. This is also the only form 
in which many food products can be shipped 
abroad. 

In the face of the great need in other coun- 
tries, we have now the comfortless knowledge 
that our commercial supplies of canned goods 
remaining at the end of the current winter 
season will be the lowest at any time since 
the Department of Commerce started keeping 
such figures 12 years ago. 

According to estimates recently made by 
the Department of Commerce, the carry- 
over of commercially canned seasonal fruits 
and vegetables will be 16 percent smaller this 
year than it was in 1945, and 51 percent 
smaller than it was in 1940—the last year of 
normal supply. The carry-over is the quan- 
tity remaining in the hands of packers and 
distributors at the time the canning of the 
new crop begins. 

The shortage will be most acute in canned 
fruits, with a carry-over 61 percent less than 
1945, and &3 percent below 1940. 

Canned fruit and vegetable juices will be 
only slightly below last year. But stocks of 
seasonal vegetables will be about 4 percent 
below last year and more than 50 percent 
less than a normal supply. 

This means we will have to depend for 
canned gocds next fall and winter almost 
entirely on the crop we expect to produce 
this year. 

Providence has blessed us for eight suc- 
cessive years with bountiful crops. Even 
with these big crops, other obstacles such 
as shortages of labor and canning materials 
have made it difficult for the canners of the 
Nation to carry on to their utmost efficiency. 

There is no assurance that these condi- 
tions will improve this year. If they do 
not, and if we should have a poor crop 
year, we will surely have a shortage of 
canned foods next winter. 
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Government planners tell us there will be 
plenty of food next winter. But experience 
is a better guide than prophecy. Prudent 
consumers will be well advised to assure their 
own families of adequate fruit and vegetable 
supplies by producing and canning as much 
as they are able to at home. 

The time for planting victory gardens will 
soon be here. The planting season has al- 





ready started in the deep South. This js 
the time to start preparations for making 
the home garden more productive than ever 
before. 


The following table shows Government 
estimates of carry-over stocks of canned 
goods for this year, last year, and 1940, 
with percentage comparisons: 


Carry-over stocks of fruit and vegetable products estimated by Department of Commerce 


|Basis: Cases of 24 No. 214 cans] 
























































Percentage of change 
Carry- Carry-over Carry-over Carry-over of 1946 carry-over 
over at begin- at begin- at begin- from years— 
date ning of ning of ningof {|__ 
1946 packs | 1945 packs | 1940 packs 
1945 1940 
SEASONAL FRUITS 
MIE oaiiiecdisccéeacssetetied ee Eept. 1 50, 000 152, 000 1, 000, 000 —67.1 —O4.8 
RID ec scsin Dende tin tanteeiae meas ee SR 100, 000 237,000 | 1,000, 000 —57.8 —0.0 
MRA ar tbndecst cots Caekessedscmene teed | June 1 300, 000 | 1, 167,000 | 1, 300, C00 —74.3 76.9 
BIN pias ipet vhsssscciearcnl pita te taken eR eR ee ee eee 62, 000 SD, GaP 1. ccencutincineseseunse 
Cherries: 
| See ee. es eR. PS er 23 7 ee 49, 000 O50 OD Ih. css ceo de 
NPD seintacnacn chat ccaeeethbileasum mabe June 1 100, 000 118, 000 €00, 600 —-15.3 —83.3 
Cranberries Riceuine ts cata tacalnnenatiacs oak athe aee Sept. 1 100, 600 7, 000 600, C00 | +1, 328. 6 —83.3 
BG a ee as ee eee ee ee Aug. 1 100, COO 126, 000 100, C00 — 20. 6 0 
CRUDE Sh incktnecdnaadadoed nademeinganhe Nov. 1 Be Oe Retticce caine WOR ee Lcceseease —92.9 
EEE EE ERIE IE, June 1 500,000 | 1,083,000 | 2, 000, COO —53.8 —75.0 
ONION. csi anal sntenisg idk isl ay ilgaie ae oan aie ees .--do_...] 1,000,000 | 3,773,000 | 6, 200, 000 —73.5 —83.9 
Pears en insiles asin daes ene eee Seno 500, 000 769, 000 1, 300, 000 —35.0 —61.5 
PIE eenicn ne veshouu tc beck eoea. on... 600, 000 1, 536, 000 4, 100, C00 —60.9 —85.4 
a ae ee | Sept. 1 200, 600 214. COO 800, 000 —7.0 —75.0 
SOR sick cea, eee ce rae: | PU: 2h edo. oa. . Sebs cobdee denn duh taka okee eae 
i. | 
PR sccnntsuxkssviiandaattet ce taitieee — 3, 600, COO 9, 295, 060 | 21, 600, CLO —61.3 83.3 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLE JUICES 
Total fruits and vegetable juices. _............-]_.----.<- 12, 700, 000 | 12,057,000 | 12, 800, 000 —2.7 —0.8 
SEASONAL VEGETABLES 
ASPOUNGNS «5 oc ok as ch eewseel oe cletbes Apr. 1 200, (00 462,060 | 1, C00, COO —56, 7 —80. 0 
SOUS, CHOON, GUE WAS i ennincassswonatene | May 1 4, 200, 006 | F,C02,000 | 3, 400, C00 —16.0 +23. 5 
SN TUR a. 5 sss ewe cesk esate patel se eoooe Aug. 1 100, C60 135, COO | 1, 200, COO —25.9 —91.7 
|, EN eee eee ee July 1 3, 000, (00 2, 052, 000 1, 300, 600 +46, 2 +130. 8 
Carrots thittneutigguicind etek kates are ie | Aug. 1 500, COO 725, COO 800, COO —31.0 —37.5 
Rn hd mr ie SERS se eee le ae --do....} 2, 200, C00 2, 418, COO 7, 100, 600 -—9.0 —69. 0 
SOON MOET os ntce sect hoist | Apr. 1 1, 500, COO 291, C00 200, C00 +415, 5 +650. 0 
DEAR WOON INOG a i ocs Z dri Seinciuwaaumes east July 1 300, 600 242, C00 £00, COO —12.3 —62.5 
Peas... eek fos Sain atts Se Ss ties racepner ncaa ee malar aera | June 1 5, 000, 000 2, $25, COO 8, 700, COO +70, 9 —42.5 
Pusapkin-end squash. 3223.25). Lc kdice. Sept. 1 200, C00 442,C00 | 1, 200, C00 —54.8 —83.3 
I tii nis 53s 5 Sissi cp apieeetendad Mar. 1 800, 000 | 1,904,C00 | 1, 800, CCO —58.0 —55.6 
i RE SI Ce OF Bet 2 July 1 500, 000 | 2, 585, C00 | 10, 000, COO —80.7 —95.0 
NOD Sion oi. ate oot eee? eae ee 18, 500, 000 | 19, 283, 000 | 37, 500, COO —4.1 —0.7 
Grand total, all fruit and vegetable prod- 
DD itis crac scctecgtoans hein saad oca eae tin aint 34, 800, COO | 41, 685, CCO | 71, 200, 006 —16.4 51.6 
Sea Power and Its Meaning It is a pleasure for me to talk to you about 
an area of the world which is, I know, of 
particular interest to the members of the 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS National Geographic Society. It is an area 
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HON. DAVID I. WALSH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 8 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask 
to have inserted in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an address re- 
cently delivered by Fleet Adm. Chester 
W. Nimitz, United States Navy, before 
the National Geographic Society, in 
Washington. The address is a very ef- 
fective summation of sea power and its 
meaning. 

An estimete from the Government 
Printing Office indicates that the manu- 
script of Admiral Nimitz’ address will 
exceed by two-thirds of a page the two 
printed pages allowed under the rule and 
that the cost will be $138.80. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


with which I have been rather intimately 
associated for the last 4 years. So, too, were 
many thousands of other Americans. What- 
ever else War may be, from a great crusade 
down to Sherman’s definition, it is also a 
great teacher of geography. 

Tonight, therefore, it is not inappropriate 
for me to review the recent events in the 
Pacific Ocean areas. That term embraces a 
great deal of ocean. It also includes a great 
deal of land. The Pacific is not a lonely 
ocean, as is the Atlantic. It is studded with 
constellations of islands. As we shall see, 
that was an important factor in carrying the 
American flag across the Pacific to Tokyo. 

When Japan touched off its major war 
plans on December 7, 1941, it set forces in 
motion that’ spread northward to the Aleu- 
tians, eastward to Hawaii, to the south and 
southwest throughout Malaysia. For the 
first 6 months of the war the United Nations 
had to fight a retreating battle, until the 
perimeter of Japanese expansion was estab- 
lished at the battles of the Coral Sea and 
Midway. Thereafter the pattern of warfare 
saw the Japanese effort radiating outward 
from the home islands, while curs was a 
converging fight inward upon Japan in ever- 
concentrating strength. 





Remember, the Pacific is so large an ocean 
that it.could engulf all the land masses of 
the world and still leave a lot of water. It 
was necessary to place segments of the great, 
fan-shaped battle front under different, but 
coordinated, commands, according to the 
nature of the territory to be recaptured. My 
command was the Pacific Ocean areas, in 
which naval operations had to predominate. 
The operations under my command, how- 
ever, were always strategically, and often 
tactically, related to those in the adjoining 
Southwest Pacific theater commanded by 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, the China-Burma 
theater, and the East Indies station of the 
Royal Navy. 

I shall not attempt to review all these op- 
erations. They are generally familiar to you 
all. I shall confine myself, rather, to some 
details of the final course of the war in my 
area of command. 

You will remember that early in the last 
quarter of 1944 the converging forces under 
General MacArthur's and my own command 
were approaching the junction point at 
Leyte, in the southeast Philippines. In both 
theaters, large concentrations of Japanese 
forces had been isolated and neutralized on 
scores of islands by what has been described 
as leap-frog tactics. That is a picturesque 
if inexact description of the strategy of en- 
gulfment, of going over and around Japanese 
strongholds to pinch them off and let them 
wither on the broken vine of communica- 
tions. 

In the beginning of 1945, just about a year 
ago, we were in a position where we could 
choose both the time and place of attack. 
Your naval forces had brought about the 
capture of Guam, Saipan, and Tinian in the 
Mariana Islands. They had also acquired 
bases in Ulithi and the western Carolinas 
which ueutralized such Japanese strong- 
holds as Truk. We could base, stage, or sup- 
port forces to strike in any direction, includ- 
ing the Japanese homeland. American sea- 
power had won control of the Pacific to 
within 500 miles of the Japanese coast and 
was beginning to penetrate the China Seas. 

Indeed, our submarines were virtually in 
control of those latter waters. The shipping 
lanes upon which Japan depended to feed 
her war machine with the loot of Asia were 
constantly patrolled by our submarines. 
Japanese tankers, troop ships, and merchant- 
men were being decimated. 

Japan, in consequence, was on short ra- 
tions. Human beings can accommodate 
themselves to a starvation diet for a long 
while, but they can’t put ships and guns and 
airplanes on short rations. Here then is a 
historic demonstration of sea power. Every- 
where the enemy fleet dared expose itself, it 
met superior forces and was driven farther 
back with irreparable losses. Our carrier- 
borne aircraft, and now from captured terri- 
tory the big Army bombers, were searching 
out the enemy’s ships and raining fire on his 
industry. His pipe lines of raw materials 
going into Japan, and processed materials 
outward bound, were punctured and soon to 
be cut. ’ 

We know now, from interviews with high- 
ranking Japanese officers and captured docu- 
ments, that Japan had lost all hope of vic- 
tory by the dawn of 1945. The most they 
could hope for was a stalemate. They over- 
optimistically based that hope on the fact 

that they had a large reserve of aircraft and 
that their ground armies were largely intact, 
well-armed, and of high morale. The war 
ended with those armies still intact, stunned 
by the Emperor’s surrender. You see, they 
did not comprehend sea power. They had 
airplanes by the thousands, but no fuel to 
raise them from the ground because your 
Navy had severed Japan’s oil lines. The re- 
maining warships had not enough fuel to 
make a last desperate sortie. 

But in January of 1945 we did not know 
that the war would be over before the middle 
of August. Maybe we did not ourselves know 
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how good we were. Perhaps it was only sound 
caution. Anyhow, the central fact of Janu- 
ary’s operations was the invasion of Luzon, 
major Philippine island, by the combined 
forces under General MacArthur. The Pa- 
cific Fleet was heavily committed either in 
combat or , Or as covering forces. 
In the latter function the fast carrier task 
force of the Third Fleet not only neutral- 
ized—and kept neutralized—enemy air 
strength in Formosa and northern Luzon but 
also made a sweep of the South China Sea. 

This sweep resulted in the sinking of 40 
enemy ships totaling 127,000 tons and dam- 
age to 22 ships displacing 70,000 tons. One 
hundred and eleven enemy planes were de- 
stroyed. The Third Fleet forces then demon- 
strated the impunity with which American 
sea power could operate by transiting the 
narrow straits between the Philippines and 
Formosa to attack Formosa, Hainan Island, 
and Hong Kong on January 15-16. The total 
damage done the enemy by these Third Fleet 
operations was 91 ships, totaling 293,900 tons 
sunk, 99 ships totaling 323,100 tons damaged, 
and 615 aircraft destroyed. 

But there was more achieved than this ma- 
terial damage. From this time on no area 
outside of the immediate Japanese homeland 
and northern China was safe from assault by 
our carrier force. Even Japan itself was to 
feel the weight of carrier raids during the 
next month. The weakness of enemy air 
reaction in the entire region of the China 
Sea demonstrated that the area was wide 
open for future attack. Further, these suc- 
cesses were achieved in almost continuous 
bad weather. Once more our seagoing men 
had shown they could remain at sea and 
fight under the most adverse conditions. 
How they were able to do this is a thrilling 
story in itself, and presently, I shall relate it. 

These operations could not be without cost 
to ourselves. The U. S. S. Ticonderoga took 
heavy damage from suicide attacks southeast 
of Formosa, and other ships suffered minor 
damage. 

In January land-based aircraft from the 
Marianas continued heavy assaults on Iwo 
Jima and irregular and smaller attacks on the 
Bonin Islands. Likewise our surface forces 
twice bombarded Iwo Jima and the Bonins. 
Submarine interdiction continued at its suc- 
cessful high level. Our underwater forces 
sank 193,300 tons and damaged 95,850 tons 
of enemy shipping during this month. 

In the latter part of January land-based 
aircraft began to operate effectively in the 
Philippines and the forces of the Pacific Fleet 
were freed for use in operations which had 
long been delayed. Heavy strikes on the 
main islands of Japan had been scheduled 
in the latter part of 1944 but had been post- 
poned to support the Philippines situation. 
These plans were now put back into a place 
of first priority. 

From this point forward until July, the 
fast carrier task force and related units 
gave a seagoing performance which, for en- 
durance, ability to absorb punishment with- 
out deflection from the goal, and damage 
done to the enemy has no parallel in naval 
history. These operations came in three 
phases: 

1. Support of the invasion of Iwo Jima. 

2. Support of the invasion of Okinawa. 

3. Preparation for final operations against 
Japan. 

Being the largest ocean area over which 
single actions have ever been fought, the 
scope of this battle zone is difficult to appre- 
ciate without having been in it. It is hard 
to explain the difficulties involved in a battle 
whose interdependent movements take place 
simultaneously hundreds of miles apart. Yet 
that is precisely what occurred in each of 
the actions in 1945. 

Early in February, heavy fleet forces began 
to bear down upon Iwo Jima. A group of 
heavy warships moved toward Iwo Jima to 
concentrate their huge firing power on the 
island. From the Marianas the heavy 
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bombers of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps 
shuttled in and out on daily schedules. And 
somewhere off Iwo Jima, within aerial strik- 
ing distance, escort carriers of the Pacific 
Fleet were assembling. 

All this activity burst upon the Japanese 
on February 16. On that date the fast 
carrier task force of the Fifth Fleet sent its 
aircraft against the mainland of Japan to 
destroy more than 500 enemy planes in 2 
days of offensive action. Simultaneously, 
battleships, cruisers, ant lesser units of the 
Pacific Fleet brought Iwo Jima under a 
bombardment which was not to cease until 
there were no targets left. And naval air- 
craft from the escort carriers, with land- 
based Army, Navy, and Marine planes, raked 
Iwo Jima fore and aft, day after day. 5 

On February 19 began the land action 
which will be remembered as long as the war 
is remembered. The Fourth and Fifth Ma- 
rine Divisions invaded the island, to be fol- 
lowed by elements of the Third Marine Divi- 
sion. It was a battle which lasted until the 
latter half of March. When Iwo Jima was 
won it gave the United States forces in the 
Pacific safety from air attacks on Marianas 
bases, an advance base and emergency land- 
ing field for heavy bombers and fighters 
operating against Japan, and a base to se- 
cure the flank of our routes westward. 

While this operation was proceeding, our 
fast carrier task forces performed the dual 
function of immobilizing enemy air strength 
and preparing the way for the attack on the 
Okinawa group. Planes of the “force struck 
the Tokyo area on February 25 and ranged 
southward to strike Okinawa and other 
islands of the Ryukyus on March 1. In the 
meantime, the B-29’s of the Twentieth Air 
Force were making their devastating raids on 
Japanese cities. 

This was truly the rolling offensive which 
we had begun in the Gilbert Islands in No- 
vember 1943. Now it was about to reach its 
phase of greatest effect. 

On March 18 and 19 our carrier task forces 
struck Kyushu airfields and inland sea bases, 
including the large naval establishment at 
Kure. Its 2-day strike cost the enemy more 
than 550 aircraft and resulted in sufficient 
damage to the remnants of the Japanese Fleet 
to reduce the possibility of serious surface 
interference in the impending Okinawa oper- 
ations. On March 24 the fast battleships 
bombarded the coastlines of the Ryukyus and 
2 days later Army troops began to make the 
preliminary landings in Kerama Retto. And 
on that date the Japanese learned that forces 
of the British Pacific Fleet, operating with 
the Fifth Fleet, were in action. British planes 
attacked the Sakishima group in the Ryu- 
kyus. 

On March 28 the old battleships, which had 
long served so usefully in preinvasion bom- 
bardment, appeared off the coast of Okinawa 
and the enemy knew that his time there had 
come. 

On April 1 the largest amphibious opera- 
tion of the Pacific war began when the 
Tenth Army, composed of the Twenty-fourth 
Army Corps (Seventh, Twenty-seventh, Sev- 
enty-seventh, and Ninety-sixth Infantry Di- 
visions) and the Marine Third Amphibious 
Corps (First Marine Division, Sixth Marine 
Division, and elements of the Second Marine 
Division) struck the western beaches of 
Okinawa. From this day until June 21, when 
organized resistance was broken, all opera- 
tions in the Pacific Ocean areas centered on 
the Okinawa operation. 

The battle was costly both to ourselves and 
the enemy. When it was over, the Japanese 
had lost about 4,000 aircraft. We had lost 
36 ships sunk and 368 damaged, all of the 
ships sunk being light units. They had lost 
their most powerful battleship and most of 
the escorting force with it had been sunk or 
damaged. They had lost their 32d Army 
and more than 100,000 men. They had lost 
and we had won an island base large enough 
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to support large forces of Army, Navy, and 
Marine fighters, medium bombers, and heavy 
bombers. An island which provided seaplane 
bases for our search aircraft. An island 
whose harbors provided a repair base for our 
ships, a major staging base. A base which 
neutralized Formosa and nearby China, and 
put us on the threshold of Japan’s front 
door. 

The naval power of the United States had 
made good its promise to drive right through 
the central Pacific. 

When land-based air on Okinawa became 
sufficiently strong in late June to protect our 
establishments, our task forces withdrew for 
rest and repair. Then began the memorable 
operations against the main islands of Japan 
by the Third Fleet, culminating in our battle- 
ships, cruisers, and destroyers shelling the 
coastlines of Honshu at Hokkaido at will. 

I am convinced that the complete impunity 
with which the Pacific Fleet pounded Japan 
at pointblank range was the decisive factor 
in forcing the Japanese to ask the Russians 
to approach us for peace proposals in July. 

Meanwhile, aircraft from our new fields in 
the Okinawa group were daily shuttling back 
and forth over Kyushu and Shokoku, and 
B-29’s of the Twentieth Air Force were fire 
bombing major Japanese cities. 

The pace and the fury were mounting and 
the Government of Japan, as its official 
spokesmen have now admitted, were looking 
for a way to end the war. At this point the 
Potsdam ultimatum was delivered and the 
Japanese knew their choice. 

They were debating that choice when the 
atomic bomb fell on Hiroshima; they were 
debating that choice when the Soviet Union 
entered the war; they were debating that 
choice when our ships shelled installations 
within less than 100 miles of Tokyo. 

And the nation which had been so arrogant 
asked for peace. Japan accepted our sur- 
render terms and laid down her arms on 
August 15. 

Symbolically, the planes of our fleet were 
over Japan at the hour the surrender was 
accepted. Our carrier pilots who had looked 
through the air sights at targets from Tarawa 
to Tokyo leveled off upon orders of the Third 
Fleet commander and flew back to the force. 
It was the only time the officers and men of 
the Pacific Fleet and Pacific Ocean areas 
failed to complete an assigned mission. 

The atomic bomb merely hastened a proc- 
ess already reaching an inevitable conclusion, 
but I would have you remember that even 
that bomb was delivered by sea power to an 
airplane on an island captured by sea power, 
which flew with fuel supplied by sea power 

So, you may ask, What is sea power? We 
know how it works, what it is. 

The factors in successful sea power are 
varied and eomplex. They arise from the 
fundamentals of our national strength. 
They include not only the weapons them- 
selves, the ships and guns and airplanes, but 
the training and the talents to employ them 
successfully. As I never tire of pointing out, 
because I realize so few understand it, sea 
power has its roots deep in the core of our 
country. They draw nourishment from the 
farms and ranches that feed ourmen. They 
derive from our mines, our logging camps, 
our mills and factories. There is scarcely a 
village in the geographical center of the con- 
tinent which does not contribute in some 
way to American sea power. This resource 
of strength was demonstrated by the man- 
power and industrial power which enabled 
your Navy to drive the enemy back upon his 
own shores, to throttle him, starve him, and 
literally to pin him to the shelltorn soil. 

The way we used that productive strength 
Was as vital as the fact of production. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, the two Secretaries of War 
and the Navy, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
must be given prime credit for the coordina- 


tion of productivity at home and its expen- 
diture on the enemy. But in the final appli- 
cation of organized American power, sea and 
land and air power, industrial and military, 
it was the strategy of duplicate command and 
servicing at sea that concentrated the whole 
effort. Duplicate command and servicing at 
sea brought to naval warfare in effect the 
principles of industrial mass production, the 
industrial production line. 

Here is how they worked. Servicing at sea 
meant that our warships were physically able 
to operate continuously away from base— 
continuously. From all quarters of the coun- 
try the railroads brought to the docksides of 
California, Oregon, and Washington the prod- 
ucts of America’s farms, factories, and oil 
fields. 

There the matériel was loaded on ships 
which steamed in continuous procession to 
the forward combat areas of the Pacific. 
They met our fighting ships at sea and 
pumped them full of fuel oil, replenished 
their lockers with food and ammunition. 
The mail was delivered at sea. Mobile repair 
units patched up our damaged ships at sea, 


_ or in the lagoons of captured. islands. The 


sick and.wounded were transferred at sea 
to home-bound ships. Thus the maximum 
use of every ship and airplane was employed. 
They could be kept going on the only spot 
where fighting equipment is any good—where 


. the fighting is. Servicing at sea doubled and 


tripled the effectiveness of your fleet. 

It was a pace, however, that only inanimate 
machines could endure. The hands and 
brains that employed the machines had to 
have rest—a little rest—and time to study 
and plan new operations. That is where the 
principle of duplicate commands enters. 

Now, you cannot plan an operation while 
conducting one, any more than you can 
whistle while eating soda crackers. And so 
we had one fleet commander and his staff 
at sea conducting an operation while another 
commander and his staff were ashore plan- 
ning the next battle in which the identical 
ships would be employed. Admiral Halsey 
would be fighting the ships while Admiral 
Spruance was at Pearl Harbor or Guam work- 
ing on plans. When Halsey came back, his 
mission accomplished, Spruance sailed forth. 
You see, we reversed the old stage-coach pro- 
cedure and instead of changing horses we 
changed drivers. . It had the Japanese crazy. 
They thought we had two identical fleets 
alternating at sea. What we had were alter- 
nating commands and an unbroken line of 
constant supply. That, ladies and gentle- 
men, is sea power in the application. 

Those sources of supply were not exclus- 
ively material and physical. They were also 
intellectual. The all-over planning for the 
coordination of warfare on a global scale was 
the responsibility of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and the Combined Chiefs of Staff, who 
represented in the degfee of their interest 
the ideas of the several members of the 
United Nations. 

The whole war had to be fought as a whole. 
The effect of an operation in Europe or Africa 
had to be weighed in terms of effect upon 
the forces engaged in the Pacific. The direc- 
tives I received from the Joint Chiefs were 
necessarily and pointedly brief. In other 
words, the directives gave the broad descrip- 
tion of the strategy. The refinement and 
details of strategy and of tactics were of local 
responsibility. 

Here the joint staff of the Pacific Fleet and 
the Pacific Ocean areas began to function. 
The boldness and imagination shown by this 
staff in execution of broad directives of 
strategy drove the war ahead at swift pace. 

Now, joint staff work means just that—the 
joint workings of all fighting elements. On 
my staff I had not only Navy men and ma- 
rines, but soldiers and Army airmen. The 
chief of my planning section was a Navy man, 
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with an Army deputy and a marine and an 
Army Air Forces representative respectively 
in line. Chief of my intelligence was an 
Army officer, with a Navy man next in com- 
mand. Operations was under a Navy officer, 
whose deputy was an Army Officer, with the 
marines and Army Air to assist. Logistics, 
which is actually the science of the procure- 
ment of supplies, was under an Army officer, 
with Navy and marine assistants. All com- 
munications were under a naval officer, dep- 
utized by a marine and an Army man. Army, 
Navy, and marines, Air Forces and Coast 
Guard, they all not only worked together but 
they ate together and slept together. 
Together we went to work to translate the 
directives from Washington into a battle 
plan, preparing an estimate of all possibili- 
ties, completing virtually all the intelligence 
work and most of the logistics. Then the 
plans were turned over to the alternate com- 
mander of the Third or Fifth Fleet for com- 
pletion, discussion, and execution. Their ex- 
ecution is a matter of record. With boldness 


. of planning went boldness of execution. It 


was teamwork such as has never before 
existed. 

The enemy had no such teamwork: Ger- 
many, without concept of sea power, let the 
Wehrmacht dominate. Admiral Doenitz telis 
us now that the German Navy had plans for 
supersubmarines before the war which could 
fight submerged for 70 days and cruise around 
the world, but the Army would not grant 
priorities for their building. We asked the 
Japanese why they did not use their subma- 
rines against our supply lines. Their chief of 
naval operations replies that the Army in- 
sisted the submarines be used to carry sup- 
plies to the Army garrisons who were being 
starved by our own submarine warfare against 
the Jap surface ships. 

But on our fighting teams, General Eisen- 
hower and General MacArthur sought the 
counsel and advice of naval subordinates, 
even as I had Army and Army Air Force men 
on my team. The Joint Chiefs of Staff was a 
team of equals, where Army, Navy, and Air 
Forces met, planned, discussed, weighed, and 
made decisions based on teamwork, free from 
domination of any one service. And of the 
teamwork that existed on the home front, 
I have profound admiration and gratitude. 

The war ended only 5 months ago. It al- 
ready seems remote to most of us. But in 
that short time the demobilization program 
has reduced our victorious fleet almost to 
impotency. Only the fact that nobody 
threatens our security today allows me to 
contemplate the state of our Navy with some 
degree of equanimity. Inspired by the rec- 
ord of that Navy in keeping war from America 
and making it possible to defeat our enemies 
on their own soil, I hope our present weak- 
ness is but transitory. I hope it will never 
again become a habit. A few days ago I de- 
scribed to the managing editors of the Asso- 
ciated Press newspapers my concept of a 
sturdy, independent American sea power as u 
guarantor of peace—not only peace for the 
United States but for the world. If I can 
sum up that speech for you in one sentence, 
I believe that no second Tojo or imitator of 
Hitler will start a new war of world conquest 
if he must confront an already prepared 
United States, and for a maritime nation 
there is no defense superior to an efficient 
combination of sea and air power. 

My attempt tonight has been to give you 
both perspective and focus on the achieve- 
ment of our victory, particularly in the Pa- 
cific. I have tried to give you a look at the 
progress and the effect of combat as I saw 
it myself. And now I invite you actually 
to look upon some of the scenes of the war 
at sea, in motion pictures. I am most grate- 
ful to the National Geographic Society for 
this opportunity to report to you all, “Mis- 
sion accomplished.” 








Misleading Propaganda 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1946 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the recent strikes and before the general 
public heard a great deal about a sub- 
standard wage, excessive corporation 
profits, the cost of living, the ability to 
pay, unions and corporations through 
page advertisements gave figures and 
what they called facts, but, because of 
conflicting statements, many of us were 
unable to learn the truth. As an illus- 
tration there was printed in the Wash- 
ington Post of January 22, 1946, the fol- 
lowing: 

Wuy BILL MASTRIANI IS ON STRIKE 

“I’ve worked for GE in Schenectady for 
23 years. Have a wife and two small kids to 
support. Even during the war we couldn’t 
live decently on what GE pays because of 
the rise in prices. And now the company has 
cut us down until we can’t live on what we're 
making. I work as an aluminum molder but 
the rates are so low my pay is $38.40' for a 
full week’s work. I’m on strike for a $2-a- 
day increase, for a living wage.” 

This represents Bill Mastriani’s pay for 1 
week’s work (for services period ending De- 
cember 13, 1945): 


Gross entl oc cece sneltedence. $23.04 
Deductions: 
Federal withholding tax.....-.-. .30 
Additional insurance ....-...--.. 27 
Additional pension ..........--. 92 


St. Clare Hospitel................- 


WAGES 

The 200,000 men and women of the General 
Electric Co., Westinghouse Corp., and General 
Motors (electrical division) are on strike to- 
day for a living wage. 

The average General Electric and Westing- 
house employee is paid less than $40 a week 
wages (before tax and other deductions). 

General Electric and Westinghouse pay 
their vast number of women employees wages 
averaging less than $26 for a full week’s work. 

General Motors employees—earning less 
than a living wage—are on strike to win their 
$2-a-day wage demand. 

For 4 months up to the day before the 
strike Westinghouse employees submitted 
their request for a $2-a-day wage increase. 
Yet Westinghouse refuses to make any wage 
offer whatsoever and asks, “What is there to 
negotiate?” 

For 3 months General Electric employees 
submitted similar wage proposals. But it 
was not until they voted overwhelmingly for 
strike action in a Government poll that Gen- 
eral Electric submitted its inadequate 10- 
percent offer, conditioned on speeding up its 
employees and cutting wage rates. : 

Despite the urgent needs of their em 
ployees and the sharp rise in the ccst of liv- 
ing, none of these companies has bargained 
in good faith with its employees. Both have 
canceled their union contract in an attempt 
to destroy the union. 

General Electric, Westinghouse, and Gen- 
eral Motors—immensely wealthy corpora- 
tions—can pay the $2-a-day wage increase 
asked by their employees. 





‘Combined GE-Westinghouse wartime 
profits alone: $424,000,000. Combined GE- 
Westinghouse reserves: $398,000,000. 
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Low wages can only lead to hard times, 
unemployment, and depression. 
UNITED ELECTRICAL, RADIO AND MACHINE 
Workers or America, CIO, : 
ALBERT J. FITZGERALD, General President. 
Julius EMSPAK, 
General Secretary-Treasurer. 
James J. MATLES, 
Director of Organization. 
New Yoru, N. Y. 


Then to my office under date of Febru- 
ary 15, 1946, from Genera! Electric came 
the following memorandum on the 
Washington Post advertisement, which 
reads as follows: 


MEMORANDUM ON WASHINGTON POST 
ADVERTISEMENT 

In the attached advertisement sponsored 
by the UERMWA, a GE worker says that he 
is on strike for a living wage. He says “Even 
during the war we couldn't live decently on 
what GE paid.” To support his statement, 
a copy of his pay check for the week ending 
December 13, 1945, is published in the ad- 
vertisement. 

Here are the facts: 

For the four War years he was paid the fol- 
lowing amounts by General Electric: 


ie diencteeeintananacinameswien $3, 138. 76 
i chetinentanhedatincnmeegnaien 3,111.75 
SE ertaienecemibergrenet: titecteernceyidien 2, 833. 74 
Pe etaivinthakrecguintinetntencnan 3, 364. 82 


He was paid these amounts in spite of the 
fact that he spent several hours a week on 
union activities for which he was presum- 
ably paid additional amounts by the union. 
This time, taken from his regular working 
schedule because he is a union representa- 
tive, amounted to 227 hours in 1945—more 
than 4 hours a week. 

During the week for which his pay check 
is shown, he worked for General Electric only 
24 hours out of his regular 40-hour working 
schedule. He worked 15.3 hours for the 
union. 

This is what happened to the employee 
named in this advertisement during the re- 
conversion period following the end of the 
war. His wartime job disappeared as a result 
of contract cancellations about November 
12, 1945. As was his right under the union 
contract as a union representative, he de- 
clined a transfer to another department on 
@ piece-work job for which he was experi- 
enced, which was offered him on December 
20, and on which the average earnings of 
other experienced men exceeded $1.25 an 
hour. Instead he took the best job available 
in his old department—tool room mechanic, 
class B, a job for which he had little previous 
experience. The breaking-in rate of this job 
was 88 cents an hour, but he was paid the 
full job rate of 96 cents an hour as a result 
of negotiations with the union. 

On January 8, 1946, 2 weeks before the 
union advertisement was published, he ac- 
cepted an assignment in another department. 
This assignment is on spot welding, a piece- 
rate job. The recent average earnings of 12 
others on this work is $1.32 an hour. So, if 
he has the same ability, he will be earning 
$52.80 for a 40-hour week. With the 10 per- 
cent wage increase offered our employees, 
this would be increased to $58.06 a week, a 
rate of more than $3,000 a year, plus profit 
sharing, paid vacations, insurance, and other 
benefits, and an opportunity to further in- 
crease his earnings by overtime work. 


Apparently Bill Mastriani, in the ad 
paid for by his union, told the truth 
when he wrote his pay for one week’s 
work for General Electric was $23.04, 
but it is just as evident that Bill either 
forgot or deliberately neglected to state 
that during the week he worked but 24 
hours for General Electric while working 
13.3 hours for the union, 
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When I read Bill’s ad, I felt mighty 
sympathetic and thought General Elec- 
tric was most unfair to pay either so low 
a@ wage or to provide so little employ- 
ment for an old employee. I don’t know 
now whether Bill gets adequate pay for 
the work he does, but I do have the fig- 
ures from General Electric to show that 
he had an opportunity for a job at $1.25 
per hour and they state that if he worked 
40 hours a week on the job that is open 
to him and if he has ability equal to the 
average, he would be getting $52.80 for 
40 hours’ work and that with the recent 
increase, he would be receiving $58.06 for 
40 hours’ work. 

Whether that is enough or whether it 
is too little for what he does, I have no 
way of knowing, but I do know that it is 
a whole lot more than the $23.04 which 
his ad led me to believe was all he could 
make during 1 week. 

I do know that his ad, when read with 
the explanation of General Electric, will 
make me look with not a little suspicion 
on other ads put out by the union. 





The Loan in Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1946 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
editorial: 


THE LOAN IN CONGRESS 


President Truman has at last sent the 
Keynes-Clayton British loan agreement to 
Congress for action. 

It is now up to Congress to decide whether 
the United States is to make a gift to Great 
Britain of $30,900,000,000. 

This figure is composed as follows: 

Twenty-five billion dollars of lend-lease 
balances is forgiven by the United States. 

Three billion seven hundred fifty million 
dollars is to be lent to England outright. 

One billion five hundred million dollars 
approximate interest charges paid by the 
United States over and above the interest 
charges paid by the Br'tish. 

Six hundred fifty million dollars loaned to 
purchase American surplus war stocks now 
in Great Britain from the United States. 

Actual cash in this loan transaction is 
$3,750,000,000. This amount the British do 
not have to spend in the United States 
They can spend it anywhere they please. 

Whatever Congress does about this loan 
fixes a pattern which must, if this country 
is not to show preferences, be applied to all 
our allies. It certainly will apply to Soviet 
Russia, China, France, Poland, Greece, and 
lots of other countries 

It is a device for siphoning off the wealth, 
the raw materials, the food supplies and the 
productive labor of the United States. 

It is making America pay for the war in 
peace as this country had been paying for 
it in war. 

The President's most telling argument in 
favor of this loan is: 

“The most important of these facts is that 
the United Kingdom as a result of the war 
must continue for a long period many of its 
emergency wartime financial controls un!ess 
it obtains additional working capital.” 
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But since VJ-day Great Britain has imposed 
even more stringent controls. 

Giving Winston Churchill the Order of the 
Boot, the British elected a labor government, 
which entered upon a career of nationaliza- 
tion, which is a fancy word for socialism. 
They plan to socialize their principal indus- 
tries and they plan to do it with American 
money. 

President Truman is honest in his state- 
ment that if socialism fails in England, they 
can default on their interest payments to 
America. This is what he says: 

“We have recognized that conditions may 
exist temporarily during such a long period 
of time which would make the payment of 
interest on such a large amount difficult if 
not impossible. Accordingly provision has 
been made for the waiver of interest by the 
United States Government * * * it is not 
to our advantage to press for payment of in- 
terest when payment is impossible and thus 
force default and a crushing of international 
economic relations.” 

In plain English, the United States holds 
the bag. If the great British experiment with 
socialism succeeds, 5 years after the loan is 
made they begin to pay interest. If their 
experiment in socialism fails, the United 
States waives the interest. 

This is a monument to vulgar hypocrisy. 
No matter how you read the agreement, the 
United States is making a gift of $30,900,- 
000,000 to our cousins across the seas. We 
made a similar but smaller gift after the 
last war. 

Why not call it a gift? Why not wrap it 
in tinselled paper, with red and green rib- 
bons, and label it “From Uncle Sam to John 
Bull, via Santa Claus.” 





The Ultimate Basis of World Brotherhood 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER H. GROSS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1946 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include therein a sermon by a young 
country preacher, the pastor of the 
Quickel’s Lutheran Charge, the Reverend 
Emmanuel James Hoover, of York, Pa. 
His sermon, entitled “The Ultimate Basis 
of World Brotherhood,” has been pub- 
lished in the February issue of Pulpit 
magazine, and I believe it should be more 
widely read. It follows: 


THE ULTIMATE BASIS OF WORLD BROTHERHOOD 
(By Emmanuel J. Hoover) 


“Marvel not, my brethren, if the world hate 
you. We know that we have passed from 
death unto life, because we love the brethren. 
He that loveth not his brother abideth in 
death. Whosoever hateth his brother is a 
mvrrderer: and ye know that no murderer 
hath eternal life abiding in him. Hereby 
perceive we the love of God, because he laid 
down his life for us; and we ought to lay 
down our lives for the brethren. But whoso 
hath this world’s goods, and seeth his brother 
in need, and shutteth up his heart of com- 
passion from him, how dwelleth the love of 
God in him? My little children, let us not 
love in word, neither in tongue, but in deed 
and in truth.” (I John 3: 13-18.) 

Were a visitor from the planet Mars to visit 
our earth this morning, he would inquiringly 
wonder what we mean by the term “brother.” 
He would listen to our dictionary definition 
of the term, but he would look almost in vain 
to see the genuine conditions of the term at 
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work in human living. He would find this 
same condition to be true in regard to many 
of the other noble words which we glibly 
take for granted, but for whose incorporation 
into daily living we do so little. Hence our 
visitor from Mars would return to his home 
planet more bewildered and confused than 
when he first set foot upon the earth. 

Brotherhood is the crying need of our day; 
it has been the crying need of every age in 
mankind’s progress. But the necessity for 
brotherhood is crying a thousand times more 
loudly today than in any preceding age. 
And it is the Christian leaven, the church, 
which alone can supply the tenets for the 
kind of brotherhood which will make for 
peace and order and continual alinement in 
the world. Conditions have so widely sepa- 
rated people in our day, and material progress 
has so closely drawn people together that we 
must ask the same question which Malachi 
asked his people 2,500 years ago: “Have we 
not all one father? Hath not one God created 
us all? Why then do we deal treacherously, 
every man against his brother, profaning 
the covenant of our fathers?” 

Had our visitor from Mars visited the earth 
during the first century of our Christian era 
and had he met the writer of the First 
Epistle of John, he would have returned to 
his distant planet with a picture in his mind 
of at least one man who believed deeply in 
the urgent necessity of the practice of 
brotherhood. While our textual passage is 
directed mainly to the Christians of the first 
and second generations, it has a vital mes- 
sage for our entire world and civilization in 
this day of chaos and transition. This mes- 
sage from John gives to us the cardinal prin- 
ciples on which Christian and world brother- 
hood alone can be successfully constructed. 


I 


In the first place, John says that the citi- 
zens of the world must learn to live together 
as brethren in the practice of love. These 
are his words: “Marvel not, my brethren, if 
the world hate you. We know that we have 
passed from death unto life, because we love 
the brethren. He that loveth not his brother 
abideth in death.” The terrible necessity of 
love is the foundation stone of all genuine 
brotherhood. Love is an old, old theme, but 
an ever new and necessary principle of life. 
Love is the marvelous factor which holds the 
world together in whatever semblance of 
brotherhood there may now exist in the 
world. 

Throughout the New Testament the 
Christian is continually admonished to the 
practice of love in daily living. The teach- 
ings of Christ are unique in the emphasis 
they place on love, revealing the depths of 
God's love which becomes the example of 
man’s love of man. Here the New Testament 
makes its strongest demands upon men: 
“If a man say I love God, and hateth his 
brother, that man is a liar.” Or, again, hear 
that statement of the Master himself: “How 
canst thou say to thy brother: Brother, let 
me pull out the mote in thine eye, when, 
behold, there is a beam in thine own eye? 
Thou hypocrite!” Here, then, we find no 
evasion whatsoever of the requirement of 
love in the life of the Christian believer; here 
is presented a demand which has no loop- 
holes, a demand which is unalterably expect- 
ed of true followers of Christ, no matter in 
what age. 

It is the Christian who alone has the great 
secret of life, and if our world is ever to 
achieve continual peace and brotherhood it 
must follow the Christian way of achieving 
this priceless possession. The individual 
Christian must then say to the world, as 
Christ says to the individual Christian: 
“Follow Me; follow Me in the daily practice 
of love for My fellowmen.” The nations of 
the world and the rulers of the nations need 
to learn the urgent necessity of injecting the 
practice of love into mankind’s dealings with 
one another. So long as love does not warm 





the hearts of the rulers of the world, so } 
will the world remain in the estate of death, 
But when once nations and the people there. 
of learn to love one another, then indeed wij) 
the world pass from death unto life; ang 
the nation which refuses to love its brother 
nation will but continue to abide in death. 
And abiding in the estate of death will mean 
for that nation naught but sorrow and pain, 
struggle and conflict, and in the end hopeless 
annihilation. 

Kagawa has called love the first law of 
lice, and I believe that it is out of that same 
foun of inspiration that our epistle writer 
begins with love. Love must always come 
first, but it must be buttressed and under- 
girded by other fundamentals. Our world, 
then, in the building of brotherhood must 
begin with the practice of love. And in be- 
ginning there, we will be but following the 
example of Christ, of whom John Oxenham 
sings: 


“In Christ there is no east or west, 
In Him no south or north; 
But one great fellowship of love 
Throughout the whole wide earth.” 


In the second place, John says that we 
must learn to live together as brethren in 
the practice of forgiveness. ‘These are his 
words: “Whoso hateth his brother | which is 
refusing to forgive his brother] is a mur- 
derer, and ye know that no murderer hath 
eternal life abiding in him.” Or, again, hear 
that statement of the Master: “If thou 
bringest thy gift to the altar, and there 
rememberest that thy brother hath aught 
against thee, leave there thy gift before the 
altar; and go thy way. First be reconciled 
to thy brother, and then come and offer thy 
gift.” Here again we see no evasion what- 
soever of the New Testament teaching that 
Christians who would live together in 
brotherhood must practice forgiveness. So 
strong is this emphasis upon the necessity of 
forgiveness among men in the New Testa- 
ment that it becomes the prelude to God's 
forgiveness. “If ye from your hearts forgive 
not every man his trespasses, neither will 
your Heavenly Father forgive you your tres- 
passes.” The practice of forgiveness is, then, 
the second step of the Christian in the way 
of living at peace with all men. 

By the same principle, forgiveness becomes 
the second step which the nations of the 
world must take if they are to live at peace 
with each other. Wo time in human history 
has afforded more incentive for the practice 
of revenge than our present moment in 
world history; but that fact makes the neces- 
sity of our practice of forgiveness all the 
more urgent. This world goes forward, not 
on the basis of vengeance among nations, 
but upon the foundation of mutual helpful- 
ness and intelligent good will’ and mutual 
helpfulness and intelligent good will always 
begin with genuine forgiveness. The Chris- 
tion church needs to say loudly today that 
we can never achieve a just and lasting peace 
until the nations and the rulers of the world 
learn the Christian experience of forgive- 
ness. And that demand is especially incum- 
bent upon those who have won the military 
victory. 

The story is told that during the First 
World War, in the ruins of a little town 
near the Yser River in Belgium, every night 
two little Belgian children crept out to say 
their prayers at a wayside shrine. One night 
as Jacques and Marcelle were out there pray- 
ing the Lord’s Prayer, Jacques stopped pray- 
ing when they came to the fifth petition: 
“And forgive us our trespasses as we forgive 
those that trespass against us.” He stopped 
and cried out in sobs: “I cannot forgive the 
Germans; I cannot forgive the Germans.” 
But just then a tall figure stepped out from 
behind the ruins and kneeling down beside 
Jacques he said: “I will finish your prayer 
for you—forgive us our trespasses as we for- 
give those who trespass against us.” Then, 
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rising from prayer, he disappeared into the 
darkness, but not before the sentry on guard 
nearby had recognized him as King Albert 
of the Belgians. Such a spirit on the part 
of the world’s rulers would do more for 
protherhood than all armies and navies. 

Forgiveness requires that, insofar as pos- 
sible, we dismiss from our minds and inten- 
tions the tendency of the human heart to 
repay evil with evil. But in this world of 
“likes’ and “opposites” we find that it is 
always the “opposites” which win the vic- 
tory. Darkness never drives out darkness; 
it takes light to do that! Ignorance never 
drives out ignorance; it takes intelligence 
and education to do that! Poverty never 
drives out poverty; it takes charity and social 
action to do that! So, with evil: evil never 
drives out evil; goodness alone can do that! 
And, you see, forgiveness always requires 
that we employ goodness, kindness, charity, 
and mutual helpfulness to destroy whatever 
evil there may be in the world which disrupts 
genuine brotherhood. And when we begin 
to practice forgiveness in such a genuine 
spirit as that, our world will heartily join 
with John Addington Symonds in the fore- 
telling of a better day: 


“These things shall be: a loftier race 

Than e’er the world hath known, shall rise 
With flame of freedom in their souls, 

And light of knowledge in their eyes. 


“They shall be gentle, brave and strong, 
To spill no drop of blood, but dare 
All that may plant man’s lordship firm 
On earth, and fire, and sea and air. 


“Nation with nation, land with land, 
Unarmed shall live as comrades free; 

In every heart and brain shall throb 
The pulse of one fraternity, 


“New arts shall bloom of loftier mold, 
And mightier music fill the skies; 
And every life shall be a song. 
When all the earth is paradise.” 


Im 


In the third place, John says that we must 
learn to live together as brethren in the 
practice of service to one another. These are 
his words: “Hereby perceive we the love of 
God, because He laid down His life for us, 
and we ought to lay down our lives for the 
brethren.” To lay down our lives for the 
brethren is to render the highest possible 
service to our fellow men. Such service is 
but the sutpouring of a great love. Jesus 
said: “Greater love hath no man than this: 
that a man lay down his life for his friends.” 
And again, it was Jesus Himself who told us 
that He was among us as one who served. 
His life was service incarnate. His most 
beautiful parable of the Good Samaritan be- 
came the theme song of all His days, and He 
forever kept reminding His disciples that the 
man who liveth unto himself, dieth unto 
himself. St. Paul and the other apostles 
caught this spirit of Christ as they exhorted 
the Christians to be of service: “Bear ye 
one another’s burdens, and so fulfill the 
whole will and law of Christ.” 

Even the most casual reading of the New 
Testament will not let us escape the conclu- 
sion that one of the great demands upon the 
Christian is to be of service in the world. 
Put into simple words it is this: If God has 
served us, should we not serve one another? 
And our service should not be limited, but 
rather boundless—even to the point of laying 
down of life itself. Such strong words com- 
ing from the New Testament make the neces- 
Sity of serving a fundamental requirement 
among believers. The story of the lives of 
great saints has always been one of service; 
the greater the saint, the greater the service 
Which he rendered, From Stephen to Father 
Damien on the Isle of Molaki; from St. Paul 
to Martin Luther and on to Kaj Munk—the 
Story of the saints of all ages is the story of 
men and women who put no limitation on 
the service which they could render their fel- 
low men and their God. 


Thus it is that the Christian saints from 
generation to generation have introduced 
into this world what little of good will and 
peace there is here. They are our pioneers, 
telling us in the words of the Master that 
he who would be chief among us must be the 
servant of all. The rendering of service, 
then, is the third fundamental tenet of the 
Christian's philosophy of a peaceful life. 

And now again, in the establishing of a 
peaceful world, the nations have no better 
blueprint to consult than the one which in- 
cludes the genuine element of real service. 
Any other blueprint will reveal in the end 
that the house of peace which is built upon 
other specifications will but collapse for want 
of this spiritual buttress of service. Our 
world desperately needes a revival of the per- 
formance of the small acts of neighborly 
kindness which will issue in great deeds of 
international cooperation. The call for gen- 
uine Christian service is great today, and 
woe unto the nation or the world which does 
not heed that call. 

This devastating war through which we 
have passed has made us greatly aware of 
the fact that our world is but a medium- 
sized community and neighborhuod. We see 
more clearly than ever before that with each 
passing generation and its technological im- 
provements the demands of the Christian 
faith become all the more imperative and 
fundamental. For the -alvation of the world 
in a material sense, these Christian demands 
are more necessary now than ever before in 
the whole history of mankind. Truly Jesus 
is, as Dr. Horton calls Him, “Our Eternal 
Contemporary.” O nations of the world, re- 
fuse to serve one another, and in another 
decade you will needs again be at one 
another’s throats. 


Iv 


Finally, John says that the practice of 
sharing is the crowning witness of the genu- 
ineness of one’s love, of. one’s forgiveness, 
and of one’s service. These are his words: 
“But whoso hath this world’s goods, and 
seeth his brother in need, and shutteth up 
his heart of compassion from him, how 
dwelleth the love of God in him? My little 
children, let us not love in word, neither 
in tongue, but in deed and in truth.” Here 
John is saying that “love in action, or Chris- 
tian charity, is the final test of the confes- 
sion of love which the believer may make.” 
As John wrote this marvelous passage of 
Scripture, he may have been thinking of a 
beautiful story in which the Master once told 
of a Samaritan who on the road from Jeru- 
salem to Jericho shares his goods with a for- 
eigner who had been beaten and robbed and 
had been thrown into the gutter along the 
read. 

Our Master’s life was sharing incarnate. 
Jesus’ heart of compassion always prompted 
Him to share what He had with those who 
in misfortune evoked the compassion. It is 
this heart of compassion which is the Chris- 
tian church’s secret as regarding its minis- 
try of mercy, and it is a heart of compas- 
sion which makes a Christian more like his 
Master than any other trait. The true Chris- 
tian never shuts up his heart of compassion 
when he sees genuine need, and it is his 
compassionate heart more than anything else 
which will bind the Christian to his fellow 
men and ultimately the fellow men to the 
Christian. 

Here, again, our world could learn much 
wisdom from the tenets of the Christian way 
of life. Our world should see the urgency 
of compassionate hearts in the lives of rulers 
and nations. The widespread devastation in 
Europe and Japan is calling for mercy and 
relief; if the nations who have this world’s 
goods shut up their hearts of compassion 
as they look out and see the world’s need, 
how can the rule of God, which is the rule 
of peace, ever come upon the face of the 
earth? We hear much talk about the world’s 
needs, but we see so very little action. John 
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tells us that we should stop talking about it 
in words and get busy doing something about 
it in deeds. 

As starvation and devastation face many 
of our brethren in Europe this winter, the 
Christian voice in speaking for peace and 
brotherhood says to gouging and prosperous 
America, “Share! Share!” And unless we 
hear that call and obey it we have lost the 
victory, even though on the surface we may 
have gained it. 

When our world really begins to share in 
the best sense of the word, we will find that 
greed and selfishness, which find their zenith 
in war, will be rendered a decisive and dam- 
aging blow 

This, then, is the present-day challenge to 
our individual Christianity—the challenge to 
learn to live together as brethren in the prac- 
tice of love, in the practice of forgiveness, in 
the practice of service to one another, and in 
sharing our material possessions with those 
who have not. But individual Christianity 
is not an isolated factor which exists all to 
itself; genuine individual Christianity in its 
functioning reaches out into all the world 
and eventually attains a world-wide influence 

Let us pray in these .ragic days that that 
world-wide influence of our Christian living 
and faith may be felt among the nations of 
the woild before it be forever too late. To 
that end, let us prayerfully think with the 
unknown poet who has given us these in- 
spiring lines: 


“One knelt within a world of care 

And sin, and lifted up his prayer: 

‘I ask Thee, Lord, for health and pc wer 
To meet the duties of each hour; 

For peace from care, for daily good, 

For life prolonged and filled with good.’ 
But as he prayed, lo! at his side 

Stood the thorn-crowned Christ, and sighed: 
‘O blind disciple—came I then 

To bless the selfishness of men? 

My gift is sacrifice; My blood 

Was shed for human brotherhood— 
Come, leave thy selfish hopes, and see 
The birthright of humanity! 

Spend and be spent, yearn, suffer, give, 
And in thy brethren learn to live?” 


a 


Veterans’ Preference in Purchase of 
Surplus Property 


OF 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1946 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 

Sveaker, under leave to extend my re- 

marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 

lowing bill: 

A bill relating to veterans’ preference in pur- 
chasing surplus property suitable for resi- 
dential purposes 
Be it enacted, etc., That as used in this 

act— 


(a) The term “chairman” means the chair- 
man of the board of directors of the War 
Assets Corporation or the officer, employee, 
or agency of the United States to which his 


functions with respect to surplus residential 
property are transferred. 

(b) The term “residential property” means 
(1) any property consisting of land, to- 
gether with any fixtures and improvements 
thereon, located within the District of Co- 
lumbia, which is suitable for residential pur- 
poses, and (2) any war housing, whether 
located within or outside of the District of 
Columbia. 
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(c) The term “surplus residential property” 
means residential property which has been 
determined under section 11 of the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944, as amended, to be 
surplus property and is classified by the chair- 
man as suitable for residential purposes. 

(d) The term “public notice” means notice 
given as required by regulations prescribed 
under section 11 (e) of the Surplus Property 
Act of 1944, as amended. 

(e) The term “veteran” means (1) any 
individual in the active military or naval 
service of the United States during the pres- 
ent war, (2) any individual who served in 
the active military or naval service of the 
United States on or after September 16, 1940, 
and prior to the termination of the present 
war; and who has been discharged or re- 
leased therefrom under honorable conditions, 
or (3) any corporation, partnership, firm, 
association, or other entity either wholly 
composed of individuals described in clauses 
(1) and (2) or wholly owned or controlled by 
such individuals. 

(f) The terms “Government agency,” 
“owning agency,” “disposal agency,” “prop- 
erty,” “State,” and “war housing” have the 
same meaning as when used in the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944, as amended. 

Sec. 2. Whenever any surplus residentiai 
property is to be disposed of other than to 
Government agencies or to States or their 
political subdivisions or instrumentalities as 
provided in sections 12 and 13 of the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944, as amended, veterans 
shall be granted a preference in the purchase 
of such property over nonveterans in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 3. Surplus residential property shall be 
subdivided into the appropriate units in 
which the Chairman deems it should be dis- 
posed of, giving due consideration to the 
character of the property and the objectives 
of this act to provide preferences in pur- 
chases thereof to veterans. 

Sec. 4. (a) Veterans shall be given 60 days 
after public notice within which to signify 
in writing an intention to acquire any unit 
of surplus residential property which is of- 
fered for sale. The sales price shall be at 
the reasonable value in a normal market as 
determined by an appraisal as provided in 
section 5. 

(b) If after signifying an intention to ac- 
quire any unit of surplus residential prop- 
erty a veteran declines to purchase it at the 
appraised value or is unable to meet the 
terms of the sale public notice shall be given 
offering the unit for sale to other veterans 
at the price fixed by the appraisal. Such 
public notice shall specify a reasonable time 
within which any veteran may apply for the 
purchase of such unit at the price so fixed. 

(c) Units of surplus residential property 
not sold to veterans under subsection (a) or 
{b) may be disposed of to nonveterans, but 
no such unit shall be disposed of to any non- 
veteran upon terms more favorable than the 
terms under which the unit has been offered 
to veterans. 

(d) The terms of the sale of any unit of 
surplus residential property to any veteran 
under subsection (a) or (b) shall include 
provisions requiring that in the case of any 
resale of such property during the 10-year 
period beginning on the date of the sale 
the property will first be offered for resale to 
veterans at not more than the reasonable 
value in the normal market as determined 
by an appraisal as provided in section 5. 
Except as provided in this section sales to 
veterans under this act shall be upon such 
terms as the Chairman may prescribe. 

Sec. 5. Units of surplues residential prop- 
erty offered for sale shall be appraised by an 
appraiser selected by the disposal agency or 
other prospective seller and an appraiser 
selected by the prospective veteran buyer or, 
in case of disagreement of the two appraisers 
so selected, by an appraiser jointly selected 
by the first two appraisers. The determina- 
tion of what constitutes a reasonable value 


in a normal market shall be based upon rea- 
sonable values during the period beginning 
January 1, 1937, and ending December 31, 
1939, 





New York Times Calls Attention to OPA’s 
Counterfeit Remedies for Inflation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1946 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I am includ- 
ing an editorial from the New York Times 
of February 20, 1946, entitled “Mr. 
Bowles’ Remedies.” 

In this connection, I am constrained to 
point out what may be the most tragic 
misuse of power of which the OPA is 
guilty. 

The seemingly irresistible OPA propa- 
ganda machine could be used to inform 
the people of America that only a bal- 
anced Budget can truly prevent inflation 
In this fashion, OPA could use its power 
to encourage the President and Congress 
to balance the Budget. 

Instead, the OPA has used its propa- 
ganda to conceal the ravages of reckless 
spending, and to make the people believe 
that price contro! prevents inflation. 

The New York Times editorial follows: 


MR. BOWLES’ REMEDIES 


Mr. Bowles’ introductory statement before 
the House Banking and Currency Committee 
began, correctly enough, by declaring that “It 
would be difficult to exaggerate the gravity 
of the inflationary crisis we face.” Unfor- 
tunately, however, he did not once mention 
during his statement the basic cause of in- 
flation—the increase in money and bank 
credit in the country since the outbreak of 
the war and the continued budget deficit and 
Government financing policies that must in 
the long run increase that money and bank 
credit further. 

Mr. Bowles did mention some of the con- 
tributory causes of high commodity prices. 
He mentioned the shortage of goods. He cor- 
rectly pointed out that: “It is, of course, 
expanding production which will bring us to 
the point where price, rent, and wage con- 
trols can be dropped.” He mentioned the 
unprecedented recent wage increases that 
the administration has encouraged and ap- 
proved; but to these he also gave his own 
approval. Why, then, does he believe that 
“everywhere the inflationary pressures have 
reached explosive proportions”? The chief 
trouble, in his judgment, seems to be psy- 
chological. “A speculative fever has taken 
hold of the country.” Mr. Bowles’ main 
concern seems to be the speculators, the 
profiteers, the “now I want mine” boys. 

Obviously, however, these groups are only 
symptomatic. The speculators and profit- 
eers are always with us. Surely there were 
as many people in 1932, say, as there are now 
who would have bought stocks or commodi- 
ties if they thought they were going up, or 
businessmen who would have raised their 
prices if they thought they could get more. 
What we have to examine are the basic con- 
ditions which make it possible for people to 
sell at such high prices today. “Speculation” 
is the registering thermometer, accurate or 
inaccurate; but it is not the temperature 
itself. 

It is because Mr. Bowles’ analysis con- 
cerns itself with the symptoms of inflation 
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and not with the basic causes that he has 
nothing to offer but continued drastic con. 
trols of the American economy. He asks 
for a renewal of all the wartime controls 
“without amendment.” But we cannot cure 
inflation until we deal with its basic causes. 
These causes lie in governmental financial 
policy itself. Government wage and price 
control is a temporary expedient that has 
such serious potentialities for harm that it 
should be discontinued at the earliest pos. 
sible moment. The real task before the ad- 
ministration and Congress is to put the 
Government's fiscal affairs in order. 





The National Housing Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 21 (legislative day 
of Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp four edi- 
torials dealing with the national hous- 
ing situation, one from the New York 
Times of February ‘2, one from the 
Washington Post, of February 17, one 
from the Wall Street Journal of Febru- 
ary 15, and one from the Baltimore Sun 
of February 14. 

There being no objection. the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times of 
February 12, 1946] 


HOUSING PROGRAM 


Wilson Wyatt, Housing Expediter, has pre- 
pared a comprehensive program designed to 
start construction of 700,000 low- and mod- 
erate-cost homes by the end of next year. A 
large proportion of these houses will be pre- 
fabricated or assembled on site from pre- 
fabricated parts and materials. To achieve 
this record-breaking production the program 
aims at a tripling of the number of workers 
engaged in the building industry and a large 
expansion in the production of materials. 
As an integral part of the program Mr. Wyatt 
proposes the payment of subsidies to obtain 
a larger supply of materials and to compen- 
sate for higher wages; extension of credit by 
insuring mortgages on low-cost homes to the 
extent of 90 percent of current costs rather 
than on long-term economic values; the fix- 
ing of prices of old houses, new houses, and 
housing sites; stimulation of technical re- 
search, and extension of authority for priori- 
ties and allocations until December 31, 1947. 

There can be little quarrel with the de- 
Sirability of the goal set in this program. 
There is serious question, however, whether 
the program can get us there. Although our 
present problem is too much demand for 
housing, a further easing of the terms on 
which houses can be bought, including a 
lowering of the interest rate, is proposed. 
Such a development inevitably would ac- 
centuate the present unbalance between sup- 
ply and demand of housing. The same re- 
sult is bound to follow if we attempt the 
impossible task of controlling the prices of 
both new and old houses. 

Although the program is designed to pre- 
vent a further rise in prices, with its infla- 
tionary effects, subsidies of $600,000,000 are 
proposed. Such subsidies wili add to the 
inflationary pressure already present to a 
serious degree in our economy. Moreover, 
by suggesting that “where it is absolutely 








necessary, wage increases will be cared for 
by premium payments in order to stimulate 
maximum production,” the gates would be 
opened for one of the most dubious of the 
current inflationary proposals. In this con- 
nection, too, it is difficult to understand why 
the taxpayer must be called upon to subsi- 
dize the purchasers of these new homes. 

Moreover, this program, with its emphasis 
upon additional controls, ignores the great 
incentive provided by profits in overcoming 
serious shortages. New housing facilities 
are urgently required. Mr. Wyatt calls this 
a bold and realistic plan. It would be less 
bold but more realistic to give greater at- 
tention to the role that greater incentives 
in the form of less Government control can 
play in overcoming our housing shortage. 
A relaxation of some price ceilings might 
add to the individual housing bill, but the 
alternative of subsidies adds more to the tax- 
payers’ bill and seems less likely to achieve 
results. 


{From the Washington Post of February 17, 
1946] 
WYATT HOUSING PLAN 


Wilson W. Wyatt, the administration’s 
new housing dynamo, has been a very busy 
man in the last 5 weeks. In that brief period 
he has outlined a bold, forward-looking, and 
comprehensive program to meet the housing 
crisis. “Our sights must be raised,” he says, 
“far above the present target of four or five 
hundred thousand homes in 1946.” He coura- 
geously calls for 2,700,000 dwelling units to 
be put under construction in the next 2 years. 
In our opinion, this sort of dynamic leader- 
ship is necessary to pull the building indus- 
try out of its semimoribund state and pre- 
pare it for its new responsibilities. 

The magnitude of the housing problem 
tands out with shocking clarity from Mr, 
Wyatt's report. More than 1,200,000 families 
were living “doubled up” last October. The 
situation is rapidly becoming worse because 
of the great increase in families demanding 
homes. Even if we can build 3,000,000 homes 
in 1946 and 1947 through an all-out effort, 
more than a million families will still have to 
live with relatives or friends. Here is ample 
indication that Mr. Wyatt’s program is not 
too ambitious in the number of units sought. 

To carry out that program will require 
some sweeping adjustments. The volume of 
building materials to be produced ’, 1947 
will have to be increased eightfold over the 
output of 1945. The present labor force en- 
gaged in residential construction will have 
to be multiplied by three. Of course, there 
will also have to be an enormous increase 
in manpower at work in factories producing 
building materials. Mr. Wyatt’s program 
calls for the revival of many closed plants 
that used to produce brick, lumber, plumb- 
ing fixtures, and so forth, the conversion 
of war plants to the manufacture of build- 
ing supplies, and construction of new plants, 
with special allowance for more rapid-than- 
usual amortization for tax purposes. 

It naturally follows that nonresidential 
building which is not absolutely necessary 
will have to be sharply curtailed. The Wyatt 
program would concentrate most of the Na- 
tion’s building capacity in the production of 
housing units to cost not more than $6,000 
and rent for not more than $50. It is this 
type of home that is in greatest demand by 
returning veterans, and, for that matter, by 
other families now clamoring for housing 
within reach of moderate incomes. 

The most controversial feature of the 
Wyatt program is his call for $600,000,000 in 
subsidies to stimulate the production of 
building materials and hasten the develop- 
ment of new products. We fully recognize 
the necessity for stimulation of the build- 
ing materials industries. That is the first 
essential of any realistic large-scale home- 
building program. We are loath, however, to 
see a heavy draft on the for this 
purpose. Payment of such subsidies during 
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the war was justified on the ground that they 
made possible the production of essential 
materials in high-cost plants or mines with- 
‘out raising the general price level. We do 
not think the same argument can be reason- 
ably advanced now for the stimulation of a 
peacetime building industry. 

It is true, of course, that the building in- 
dustry is suffering from a wartime hangover. 
But it is not a temporary spurt of construc- 
tion activity that we need. Large-scale pro- 
duction of houses and many other types of 
buildings will be necessary for at least 10 
years to overcome the shortages accumulated 
during the war. If this industry is to ex- 
pand on a sound basis, it must be assured 
of a reasonable relationship between costs 
and prices during the period of continued 
controls, instead of being given a temporary 
shot in the arm. 

Soon or late, moreover, we shall have to 
abandon the habit of trying to solve every 
baffling problem by resort to public funds. 
We cannot indefinitely head off inflation by 
piling the public debt higher and higher. 
On the contrary, the continued spending of 
Government funds to keep prices down spells 
inflation from a different source. We doubt 
that Congress will have any sympathy with 
this effort to postpone the day when price 
and wage adjustments in the building-ma- 
terials field will have to be made to put these 
industries on a par with others which took 
over their labor in wartime. When those 
adjustments have been made, controls will 
certainly have to be maintained to avoid sky- 
rocketing prices. Subsidies would tempora- 
rily ease the problem of maintaining controls, 
but they would also multiply headaches later 
on and probably jeopardize the long-range 
slum-clearance plans which necessarily in- 
volve the use of public funds. 


[From the Wall Street Journal of February 
15, 1946] 


HOUSING 


Some years ago the candidate for governor 
of a Midwestern State was invited to address 
a@ convention of what he understood were 
real-estate men. He made quite a stirring 
speech on the merits of each citizen owning 
his own home. Leaving the hall he discov- 
ered that the gathering was one of a special 
branch of the real-estate business—those in 
attendance dealt only in apartment houses 
and multifamily dwellings. Nevertheless, the 
speech was well received. 

In this country anyone who advocates 
house ownership is on about as safe ground 
as one who makes a ringing commitment to 
the Ten Commandments. Anyone who ques- 
tions the desirability of home ownership is 
as likely as not to be put in the class with 
those who would speak disparagingly of the 
institution of marriage. We intend to take 
no such risk, but we think it is permissible 
to say that, like marriage, home ownership 
ought not to be entered into lightly or 
hurriedly. 

Anyone who has owned a house and some 
ground knows that along with satisfaction 
go considerable worry and considerable ex- 
pense and that one unable to bear that ex- 
pense may be forced to let his property de- 
teriorate into a considerable financial loss. 
If a home owner’s business makes it neces- 
sary for him to move to a new neighborhood 
or to another part of the country, there is 
another chance of loss. These are consid- 
erations which should be understood because 
lack of understanding may cause consider- 
able unhappiness. 

We now have a housing shortage and to 
the couple who have tramped from door to 
door for weeks on end looking for a place to 
live and four walls look welcome. If within 
the four walls are some attractive gadgets, if 
woodwork is freshly painted and floors freshly 
shellacked, the layout may be more than 
they can resist. Someone ought to warn 
them to look carefully. Of all the shoddy 
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that a man can buy, a cheap, jerry-built 
house threatens the most headaches. 

Current publicity from Washington stresses 
plans to build a large number of individual 
homes and to concentrate the program on 
homes costing $6,000. It seems to us, grant- 
ing the good intentions of the sponsors of 
the program, that it is permissible to raise 
questions 

There are probably many places in the 
United States where a small house can be 
soundly built to sell for $6,000. There are 
also many places where that cannot be done. 
Either many people will be disappointed at 
being unable to buy a house for that figure, 
or, if houses are built on such a basis, they 
will be of a character that none will want 
very much to live in them and will not for 
any considerable time. Despite the pressing 
need for housing, caution is in order. If it 
is not exercised we will within a very few 
years have vast communities of cheaply built 
houses, neglected and tumbled-down struc- 
tures which no one will want and which will 
represent a loss to the original purchasers. 

There also arises the question of whether 
it is wise to force concentration on small in- 
dividual-home construction as Washington 
has done by use of its priority power. Is 
that the way to provide the maximum of 
shelter the most quickly? Most individual- 
home developments are undertaken for sale 
and not for rental purposes and there is no 
reason to believe a change is coming. Will 
not the availability of property for sale and 
scarcity of property for rent induce purchase 
by those in no real position to purchase? 

Of course, if the Federal program of price 
fixing and other controls is to be maintained 
and extended to housing, all the questions 
raised here are beside the point. If that is 
done there will be very little building of any 
kind and very little production generally. 
We are assuming that such foolishness is 
near an end, and that production will be al- 
lowed to get under way. In such a case, it 
would be well if Washington would abandon 
all attempts to make general rules to cover 
a@ country where conditions vary widely. 

Organized community effort can perhaps 
be helpful. But in the end the individual 
who must pay for a house will insist on 
having the place that suits him. 





[From the Baltimore Sun of February 14, 
1946 | 


A LITTLE CRITICISM MIGHT HELP THE HOUSING 
PLAN 


As outlined by its creator, the Housing 
Expediter, the housing program now getting 
under way will require premium payments 
(i. e., subsidies), of $600,000,000, plus $250,- 
000,000 for the relocation and conversion of 
existing housing. There is no pretense that 
this $850,000,000 will cover the whole cost to 
the taxpayers. The unknown factors are too 
many. 

Also, there has been no effort to compute 
the indirect costs to the ordinary citizen in 
his capacity as wage earner. Yet there is 
sufficient evidence in hand to warrant the 
statement that these indirect costs will be 
large. In some industries they may be 
paralyzing. 

Part of the plan now being rushed through 
with so much ballyhoo and so little calm 
examination calls for the delay or abandon- 
ment of all building construction save that 
of dwelling units. In the original statement 
of Expediter Wyatt it was said that the only 
manner in which sufficient manpower could 
be obtained for carrying out his plan was ‘to 
divert it from other building projects. 

In yesterday's paper the Director of Civilian 
Production, Mr. John D. Small, carried this 
thought further. He said that it might be 
necessary to prohibit the completion of con- 
struction projects now under way. And, he 


added, “anyone who now starts construction 
runs the risk of not being permitted to finish 
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the job unless he is able to prove that the 
project cannot be deferred.. * * *” 

The connotations of such a policy are al- 
mest beyond calculation. Just now, as ev- 
eryone knows, many industrial concerns have 
either started or are about to start modern- 
ization and enlargement projects. These 
buildings will provide the housing for new 
machinery, orders for which are about to be 
given. The orders will not be given unless 
the piant accommodation can be provided. 

Every factory which is refused permission 
to modernize or enlarge will automatically 
defer or cancel its orders for new machinery. 
Every mechinery order canceled will slow 
down by that much the reconversion of the 
heavy industry equipped to produce such ma- 
chinery. It will reduce the employment of 
the skilled and urskilled workers making 
that machinery. It will reduce the output 
of the steel mills, which supply the castings. 
The point need not be labored. The ramifica- 
tions are endless. 

The worst of it is that the Housing Expe- 
diter and his Chief, Mr. Truman, have so far 
given no indication that they have thought 
of these ramifications. They have accepted 
the uncritical approval of a few interested 
groups—the real-estate men, for instance— 
as indicating that they have found the pana- 
cea for our housing ills. 

Mr. Roosevelt, in his callow days, put for- 
ward his National Recovery Administration 
as a similar cure-all. It was foisted upon the 
country by the same kind of hullabaloo as 
that we are now hearing. The few persons 
who insisted upon a realistic examination of 
its implications were denounced as marplots. 
The record shows that the marplots had most 
of the sense on their side. 





Federal Aid for School Lunches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM W. LINK 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1946 


Mr. LINK. Mr. Speaker, there is be- 
fore us today an opportunity to be of 
some real assistance to the group of 
young Americans that are members of 
our school system. When we provide aid 
for them we are at the same time help- 
ing their fathers and mothers. As Mem- 
bers of Congress it is our duty to provide 
for the wants of the majority of the peo- 
ple, anc ‘in view of this fact I want to 
register my full support for H. R. 3370, 
the bill which would provide Federal aid 
for school lunches. 

If we need proof that the bill is de- 
sirable, we only have to look at the letters 
from the children themselves—letters 
that range from a kindergarten scrawl 
to a high-school composition. All voice 
a sincere gratefulness for the privileges 
that the program extends to all children 
of school age who are attending school. 
Their letters further indicate a knowl- 
edge on the part of the school children 
that good diet is essential to health and 
the development of a good mind. In ad- 
dition to the messages from the children 
are expressions from parents, teachers, 
and service organizations—all of which 
voice a deep appreciation for the aid that 
has been rendered and a strong faith 
that the present Congress will continue 
the program, 


The Seventh District of Illinois is com- 
posed of a cross section of the American 
populace. All of these people are con- 
vinced that the money appropriated for 
the school-lunch subsidy is for the bene- 
fit of everyone. 

I have received many letters from Des 
Plaines, from Park Ridge, anc from 
other sections that definitely cannot be 
called a poor man’s district; along with 
these letters are hundreds of similar 
ones from sections where the working- 
man is in the vast majority. All are 
unanimous in their hopes for the passage 
of the school-lunch bill. 

The operation of the school-lunch pro- 
gram in the past has developed in the 
minds of the young people attending our 
schools a knowledge of proper food 
balance and its relation to good health. 
Children come to relish the elements of 
a balanced diet not for taste alone but 
for the nutrition value of the food—an 
extremely helpful factor to the parents 
in the homes. 

Again, gentlemen, I want t> commit 
myself as being wholeheartedly in favor 
of a bill which would make possible the 
operation of a school-lunch program for 
all children of school age who are en- 
rolled in the schools of our United States. 





Henry Ford 2d Answers Mr. Bowles 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1946 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Rrecorp, I include the following com- 
plete text of a telegram from Henry 
Ford 2d in Los Angeles last night to the 
Honorable Brent SPENCE, chairman, 
House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee: 


I have been informed that your commit- 
tee is prepared to invite me to appear before 
you to comment on price controls as they 
affect the Ford Motor Co. I shall, of course, 
be happy to appear before the committee if 
there is really any public interest to be 
served. However, my opinions on this sub- 
ject have already been expressed publicly in 
a telegram to the Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion on January 29 and 
again in an address in San Francisco on Feb- 
ruary 8. Copies of both of these are being 
mailed to you. 

I am sure that everyone who has the best 
interests of this Nation at heart is doing what 
we are doing—everything we can to stop the 
present trend toward inflation. There are 
differences in opinion on how this can best 
be done. 

Our part, as we see it, is to produce motor- 
cars and trucks—as many as we can, as fast 
as wecan. That has been our purpose since 
VJ-day. Our employees have cooperated. 
There have been no strikes at the Ford Motor 
Co. We have been forced to curtail produc- 
tion time and again because of strikes and 
shut-downs in the plants of our suppliers. 
Shortages of steel, caused by a dispute over 
both wages and prices, finally forced us to 
stop assembly lines completely. 

Of course we know that price ceilings on 
most finished parts for new automobiles 
were removed last fall. ‘But the statement 
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of Mr. Bowles in this respect does not refiect 
all the facts. He does not make it clear that 
manufacturers who supply our suppliers with 
parts do have price ceilings. He also ignores 
the fact that parts for trucks and all auto- 
motive replacement parts are still subject 
to ceiling prices. The OPA supplementary 
order of August 29, 1945, to which Mr. Bowles 
referred, exempts passenger car original 
equipment from price ceilings Fut specifi- 
cally excepts tires, batteries, radios, ferrous 
and nonferrous castings. The regulation 
also states examples under which such items 
as glass, electrical wire, forgings, upholstery, 
and similar items are not classified as parts 
unless at least partially fabricated. 

As I said in San Francisco, a foundry which 
has supplied us for many years with gray 
iron castings told us they lost $330,000 during 
1945 because the cost to them of producing 
the castings we needec was above the price 
at which they w re allowed to sell to us. 
They stopped supply. 

Another supplier had been making thou- 
Sands of small but vita] truck parts for us 
for 50 cents each. His material prices had 
gone up so much after VJ-day that he asked 
OPA for permission to charge 61 cents. OPA 
said “No”. They were willing to go as high 
as 54 cents. But the supplier could not pro- 
duce parts at that figure and so he stopped 
manufacture. After considerable delay, we 
finally found two new suppliers. One is 
now furnishing us with the necessary parts 
at 82 ccnts, and one at &4 cents each, both 
with OPA approval. 

In making public our estimates of last 
summer that motorcars would cost 55 per- 
cent more to make during the first postwar 
year than they cost in 1941, Mr. Bowles failed 
to make it clear that these estimates were 
submitted to OPA before OP had announced 
any price regulations on new cars—more than 
a month before OPA had given us even the 
basis on which pric» ceilings were to be 
calculated. 

What Mr. Bowles had to say on this point 
and the manner in which he chose to say it 
left the impression that we had secretly 
applied for a 55-percent increase in existing 
price ceilings. Actually, we have applied for 
no price relief on any of our cars since OPA 
ceilings were established. 

Incidentally, those estimates of last July 
turned cut to be pretty accurate. We esti- 
mated, for example, that our most popular 
model, which had cost $512 to make in 1941, 
would cost us under postwar conditions 
about $935. These figures do not include 
cost of advertising and selling or any profit. 
We found in November, before we reached 
scheduled production, that it was costing 
us $963 to make this model. 

Since then, we have cut that cost some- 
what by increased production efficiency, but 
in the meantime we have added about $41,- 
000,000 to our annual bill for wages, and 
have still to absorb increased costs to us 
and our suppliers due to the new price of 
steel. 

Our OPA price to dealers on this model is 
$728. 

We do not want to get into public argu- 
ments with OPA or any other Government 
agency at this time, especially since the 
President late last week announced a new 
national wage-price formula. However, I 
have stated publicly my opinion that infla- 
tion is based on scarcity and that the way 
to prevent inflationary prices of manufac- 
tured products is to produce goods for people 
to buy with the money they have to spend. 

We at Ford Motor Co. are going to continue 
to act in that belief. 

Our job at Ford Motor Co. has always been 
to make more and more products at lower 
and lower prices so that more and more 
people can afford them. We look forward 
to the time when American industry can 
get back to this job under the constant stim- 
ulus of free competition. 

Henry Forp 2p. 








We Need Bomb Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH E. CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1946 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Chicago Daily News of Feb- 
ruary 19, 1946: 

WE NEED BOMB CONTROL 


More facts will have to be made public be- 
fore we can fully evaluate the charges of 
Russian espionage in Canada, which, it is 
rumored, also extended into the United 
States. 

It has been variously reported that the 
spies were trying to find out how to manu- 
facture the atomic bomb, how to make cer- 
tain electronic equipment (radar or prox- 
imity fuses or both) or to learn Canadian- 
United States plans for repelling an Arctic 
invasion. 

All major nations, we presume, maintain 
an information or spy service prying into the 
military secrets of their neighbors and al- 
leged friends. When this ugly fact is made 
public it shocks our sensibilities and arouses 
our fears. 

It is natural that Russia should be trying 
to find out how to manufacture atomic 
bombs, a secret that we gladly shared with 
the British and Canadians, but denied to 
the Russians while we were all fighting to- 
gether. 

This incident is only one of many that will 
exasperate international relations and strain 
our nerves until the United Nations finally 
set up controls of atomic bomb production 
that will make the whole world feel at least 
as safe as it did before the bomb was in- 
vented. Better still would be an honest 
limitation of all arms. 





Resolution of Wilmington Grange, of 
New Wilmington, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS E. GRAHAM 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1946 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following resolution 
adopted by the Wilmington Grange, No. 
1477, Patrons of Husbandry, on February 
14, 1946, located at New Wilmington, Pa.: 


Whereas the labor organizations; after be- 
ing coddied and catered to for a number of 
years, have become obstreperous and should 
be controlled. After receiving exceptionally 
high wages during the war are not satisfied 
to continue working without an increase in 
pay, and have brought hardship and suffer- 
ing, not only upon themselves and their 
families by striking, but will create a condi- 
tion whereby many aged people, and others 
who do not have any earning capacity and 
have been living on small fixed incomes, will 
not be able to exist without financial aid 
from some source; and 

Whereas employers who provide the money 
to conduct their business are prevented from 
operating their plants in a normal business 
way by labor organizations; and 
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Whereas the farmers have been produc- 
ing and selling under price ceilings which 
in some cases will not cover the cost of pro- 
duction, thus creating a food shortage which 
requires consumers to stand in line for es- 
sential food products which would be pro- 
duced in sufficient quantities to supply the 
demand if it were not for Government re- 
strictions and the scarcity and high cost of 
labor: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we go on record as favor- 
ing laws that will control labor organizations 
and make strikes, as now conducted, illegal, 
and give the employers an even break with 
labor, with the right to select their employees 
and discharge any who are inefficient or a 
menace to the successful operation of the 
business; be it also 

Resolved, That we pledge our support to 
lawmakers who will support the enactment 
of laws to control strikes and provide other 
methods of settling labor disputes. 

We insist on the enactment of laws that 
will carry a fine and imprisonment for any- 
one interfering with the marketing of farm 
produce. 

We brand the strike of the Pittsburgh elec- 
trical workers as inhuman and should not be 
tolerated in any civilized country; be it also 

Resolved, That since prices of many manu- 
factured articles will increase on account of 
increased labor costs, that we as farmers 
insist that either price ceilings be abolished 
or raised to a point where the price will cover 
the cost of production of farm products 
caused by the increased cost of farm labor, 
all kinds of farm machinery, and other ex- 
penses. 

Any controlling measures that prevent the 
farmers from receiving the cost of produc- 
tion will develop a scarcity of food and en- 
courage a black market. 

We favor holding prices down to prevent 
inflation, but since President Truman has 
favored increased costs and higher prices, we 
think that the farmers, after working 70 or 
80 hours a week, are entitled to cost of pro- 
duction plus a small profit to partially pay 
for overtime work. 

We regret that so many people have been 
influenced to follow communistic leaders. 

We favor a 6-year, one-term office for the 
President of the United States. 

A shortage of food may result, due to the 
strikes, as many farmers will be unable to 
secure the new machinery which they had 
expected to get. 





The Yalta Agreement 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Fr 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1946 


Mr.RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most controversial documents ever 
signed between representatives of differ- 
ent countries was that embodying the 
secret agreement consummated at Yalta 
on February 11, 1945, between President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Joseph Stalin, and 
Winston Churchill. 

In order that every Member of Con- 
gress and everyone else who scans this 
ReEcorD may have an opportunity to read 
that famous document, I am inserting 
it at this point as a part of my remarks, 
just as it appeared in the New York 
Times under a Washington date line of 
February 11, 1946—just 1 year to a day 
after it was signed. 
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The matter referred to follows: 


TEXT OF YALTA ACCORD ON SOVIET WAR ON 
JAPAN 


The leaders of the three great powers—the 
Soviet Union, the United States of America, 
and Great Britain—have agreed that in 2 or 
3 months after Germany has surrendered 
and the war in Europe has terminated the 
Soviet Union shall enter into the war against 
Japan on the side of the Allies on condition 
that: 

1. The status quo in Outer Mongolia (the 
Mongolian People’s Republic) shall be pre- 
served; 

2. The former rights of Russia violated by 
the treacherous attack of Japan in 1904 
shall be restored, viz.: 

(a) The southern part of Sakhalin, as 
well as all the islands adjacent to it, shall 
be returned to the Soviet Union, 

(b) The commercial port of Dairen shall 
be internationalized, the preeminent inter- 
ests of the Soviet Union in this port being 
safeguarded and the lease of Port Arthur 
as a naval base of the U.S. S. R. restored, 

(c) The Chinese Eastern Railroad and 
the South Manchurian Railroad, which pro- 
vides an outlet to Dairen, shall be jointly 
operated by the establishment of a joint 
Soviet-Chinese company, it being understood 
that the preeminent interests of the Soviet 
Union shall be safeguarded and that China 
shall retain full sovereignty in Manchuria; 

3. The Kurile Islands shall be handed 
over to the Soviet Union. 

It is understood that the agreement con- 
cerning Outer Mongolia and the ports and 
railroads referred to above will require con- 
currence of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 
The President will take measures in order to 
obtain this concurrence on advice from Mar- 
shal Stalin. 

The heads of the three great powers have 
agreed that these claims of the Soviet Union 
shall be unquestionably fulfilled after Japan 
has been defeated. 

For its part the Soviet Union expresses its 
readiness to conclude with the National Gov- 
ernment of China a pact of friendship and 
alliance between the U. S. S. R. and China 
in order to render assistance to China with 
its armed forces for the purpose of liberating 
China from the Japanese yoke. 

J. STALIN. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

WINSTON §S. CHURCHILL. 
FEBRUARY 11, 1945. 





Veterans’ Benefits 
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HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1946 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to offer an analysis of measures now in 
force for the benefit of veterans of 
World War Il. I feel that such a digest 
of the law will be a useful and ready 
reference of practical assistance to the 
veterans. The present program is a 
comprehensive one, which is intended 
by. Congress to really serve the veterans. 
Its cost for the ensuing 12 months is 
estimated at nearly $5,000,000,000. 

Dicest OF VETERANS’ BENEFITS 
ELIGIBILITY 

A veteran must have served in t'e active 
military or naval service on or after Septem- 
ber 16, 1940, and prior to the termination of 
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the present war. He must have been dis- 
charged or released under ‘conditions other 
than dishonorable after active service of 90 
days or more or because of an injury or 
disability incurred in line of duty. 


MONEY 


1. Mustering-out pay: Service personnel up 
through the rank of captain in the Army and 
Marine Corps and senior lieutenants in the 
Navy and Coast Guard are entitled to: (a) 
$300 mustering-out pay if they have per- 
formed active service for at least 60 days out- 
side the United States; or (b) $200 muster- 
ing-out pay if they have performed active 
service for at least 60 days, no part of which 
was served outside of the United States; or 
(c) $100 for any active service less than 60 
days. 

2. Bonus: Public Law 268 repeals that por- 
tion of the law, which provided that any 
financial benefits received under the act 
would be deducted from any future bonus 
authorized. 

3. Retirement pay: Service personnel on 
active duty for more than 30 days and dis- 
abled from disease or injury received in the 
line of duty are entitled to receive the same 
retirement pay as now provided for regular 
personnel of the service. 

4. Pensions: Discharge or release from serv- 
ice under conditions other than dishonorable 
is a prerequisite to veterans’ benefits. Any 
veteran having a 10-percent or more dis- 
ability resulting from disease or injury in- 
curred in or aggravated by war service will, if 
his application is approved, receive the fol- 
lowing amount: 


Amount payable 


Percent of disability: per month 
WP Valnt aeons cdaenseneameeien $11.50 
DP Bente Sake aawepsenepseres 23. 00 
OP Ddditidbindcnccadadianeennaenn 34. 50 
DD iiss cdimcdpmpniaetiengediememtes 46.00 
OR ee Gwsktieod Oech 57. 50 
D0 sie Gina bea ee Ay 69. 00 
De ccc wii inspec daphne ane 80. 50 
CO nck ccrcknencakeeniaeoaie 92.00 
ics oli 103. 50 
Total: disadWit7.. cnwescscdnnncs 115. 00 


Eligibility for pensions for nonservice-con- 
nected disabilities requires honorable dis- 
charge and 90 days wartime service—or if 
period of service was less than 90 days, have 
been discharged for disability incurred in 
service in the line of duty. The disability 
must be permanently and totally disabling 
and not due to the veterans’ own willful 
misconduct. 

Any single veteran with an annual income 
of over $1,000, or any married veteran—or 
with dependent minor children—with an an- 
nual income over $2,500, is ineligible for non- 
service-connected disability pensions. This 
pension is $50 per month and is increased to 
$60 upon 10 years of continuous, permanent, 
total disability or upon reaching the age of 
65. 

5. Insurance: Service personnel are eligible 
for the cheapest and best life insurance at- 
tainable—the National Service Life Insur- 
ance. This is term insurance for 8 years, 
convertible into ordinary life, twenty-pay- 
ment life, cr thirty-payment life policies. 

Insurance that has lapsed may be rein- 
stated by the veteran, either within 6 months 
after date of separation from active service, 
or within 3 months after date of lapse, 
whichever is later, by payment of only two 
monthly premiums without interest. 

6. Readjustment allowances: Unemployed 
veterans who register with an office of the 
United States Employment Service are en- 
titled to a readjustment allowance of $20. per 
week while unemployed. An eligible veteran 
may receive such payments up to a maxi- 
mum of 1 year, depending on length of serv- 
ice. Self-employed veterans with net earn- 
ings of less than $100 per month may receive 
an allowance amounting to the difference 
between net earnings and $100 in any month, 


up to a maximum of 1 year, also depending 
on length of service. 

7. Loans: Veterans have up to 10 years 
after official end of the war in which to make 
application for guaranteed loan at no more 
than 4 percent interest. These loans are 
automatically guaranteed if made in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the act and if 
the amount does not exceed the appraisal 
made by an appraiser of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

Any loan on real estate may be guaran- 
teed up to a maximum guaranty of $4,000 
of the loan, with the Government guaran- 
teeing 50 percent of the total loan up to the 
maximum amount. The business-loan guar- 
anty limit remains at $2,000, or 50 percent. 
Real-estate loans may be amortized over a 
period up to 25 years, and farm realty loans 
up to 40 years. Maturity on non-real-estate 
loans may not exceed 10 years. 

Proceeds of a loan may be used to pur- 
chase a lot in connection with home con- 
struction. Loans may be made for all ordi- 
nary farming purchases, and any normal 
business enterprise, and so that existing in- 
debtedness in default may be refinanced in 
connection with all types of eligible loans. 

8. Income-tax exemptions: Special provi- 
sions have been enacted by Congress for the 
tax benefit of veterans. These’ benefits in- 
clude (a) $1,500 of active service pay is ex- 
cluded from gross income for the taxable 
year 1943 and until the termination of the 
present war is proclaimed; (b) mustering-out 
pay is excluded from gross income for the 
taxable year of 1944 and later years. 


JOBS 


1. Employment placement and assistance: 
The United States Employment Service and 
the Veterans’ Placement Service Board are 
directed to cooperate in seeing that all vet- 
erans, able and willing to work, obtain em- 
ployment. This assistance includes employ- 
ment counseling. 

2. Employment preference: Preference in 
job referrals through the United States Em- 
ployment Service is available to veterans 
under regulations adopted by the Veterans’ 
Placement Service Board, carrying out the 
direction of the GI bill of rights that the 
veteran receive “the maximum job oppor- 
tunity in the field of gainful employment.” 

3. Civil-service preferences: Veterans with 
service-connected disabilities or in receipt of 
pensions, disability retirement benefits, or 
compensation from the Federal Government, 
receive an additional 10 points on their civil- 
service examination ratings. 

A five-point preference is allowed to vet- 
erans not disabled. 

These preferences will place veterans’ 
names above all other names on the civil- 
service list except for professional or scien- 
tific positions paying over $3,000 a year. 

4. Restoration to former Federal job: A 
veteran who held a permanent, probational, 
or probational-indefinite civil-service job 
when called to active service with the armed 
forces is entitled to mandetory reemploy- 
ment in his former position, or one of like 
seniority, status, and pay, provided he has 
satisfactorily completed his period of service, 
is still qualified to perform the duties of his 
position, and applies for restoration within 
90 days after separation from active service 
or discharge from the hospital. 

5. Other civil-service benefits: The civil- 
service rule that not more than two members 
of a family, living in the same house, may 
hold a Federal civil-service position does not 
apply in case of a person entitled to veteran 
preference. 


BUSINESS AND HOME AIDS 


1. Small-business aids: Assistance is pro- 
vided to veterans in establishing small busi- 
nesses through (a) loans not connected with 
the GI bill of rights for worth-while manu- 
facturing projects; (b) assistance in obtain- 
ing surplus war materials that will be help- 


_ 
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ful to the planned business venture; and (¢) 
supplying of technical assistance. 

2. Material priorities: Priorities for mate. 
rials are granted by the Civilian Production 
Administration and the Office of Price Aq- 
ministration to veterans. 

3. Purchase of surplus property: Veterans 
can purchase surplus property to set them- 
selves up and help to maintain themselves 
in business without buying through regular 
dealer channels or paying a profit to anyone. 

4. Housing priorities: Priorities for the 
construction or purchase of new houses have 
been established for veterans in obtaining 
homes under $10,000. 

5. Legal assistance: The American Bar As- 
sociation has adopted a program of legal as- 
sistance to veterans and members of their 
families. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


1. Education: Any eligible veteran may 
receive 1 year of education or of training 
plus additional education (up to a maximum 
of 4 years), for total length of active service. 


_ There is no age limit nor is there any need 


to show. that a veteran’s education was in- 
terrupted by war service. 
The time during which a course’ may be 


- initiated is within 4 years‘after discharge or 


the end of the war, whichever is later, and 
the time limit for completion of the course 
is 9 years after the end of the war. 

Short intensive courses may be undertaken 
and the additional cost prorated against the 
period of eligibility to which the veteran is 
entitled at the rate of $500 per school year. 
No such short course may cost more than 
$500. Veterans may apply to take a cor- 
respondence course but they are entitled to 
no subsistence allowance. One-fourth of 
the elapsed time used in pursuing such a 
course is charged against the veteran’s period 
of eligibility. Total amount payable for 
correspondence courses for any veteran is 
limited to $500. 

Monthly subsistence allowance, while in 
school or training, is $65 for veterans with- 
out dependents and $90 for veterans with 
dependents. 

2. Vocational rehabilitation of disabled 
veterans: The purpose of vocational rehabili- 
tation is to restore the employability which 
has been lost by virtue of a handicap due 
to a disability incurred in or aggravated by 
service. 

Vocational training involving more than 4 
years of training may be begun by disabled 
veterans, spbject to approval of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. The time for com- 
pleting such training is 9 years after the 
end of the war. 

Disabled veterans in vocational rehabilita- 
tion training are entitled to receive monthly 
subsistence allowance of $65 (without de- 
pendents) or $90 (with dependents) plus 
whatever pension they are entitled to by 
law. The minimum total amount such vet- 
eran may receive is set at $100 per month 
(without dependents) and $115 (with a de- 
pendent), plus $10 for the first child, $7 for 
each additional child, and $15 for any de- 
pendent parent. If the veteran would other- 
wise receive less than these minimum 
amounts, his allowance is raised to equal the 
minimum during the period of training and 
for 2 months thereafter. 


HOSPITALIZATION AND DOMICILIARY CARE 


1. Hospitalization: The Veterans’ Admin- 
istration provides hospitalization for any 
veteran of any war who was discharged under 
conditions other than dishonorable. Vet- 
erans with service-connected disabilities are 
given preference. Veterans with non-serv- 
ice-connected disabilities are eligible if 4 
hospital bed is available and the veteran 
makes a sworn statement that he is unable 
to defray expenses of treatment. 

The Veterans’ Administration has been au- 
thorized and directed to expedite additional 








hospital construction and to establish all 
necessary administrative offices to make vet- 
erans’ benefits more readily available. 

2. Artificial limbs and prosthetic appli- 
ances: Provision has been made to insure 
ample funds for the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to purchase prosthetic appliances for 
veterans and instruct them in the use of such 
appliances, including payment of any ex- 
pense involved in the veterans’ traveling to 
and from the center where the appliance is 
fitted and training given in its use. 

8. Guide or seeing-eye dogs: Guide or see- 
ing-eye dogs may be provided for the aid of 
blind veterans who are entitled to disability 
compensation or pensions for a service-con- 
nected disability under laws administered 
py the Veterans’ Administration, including 
payment of any expense involved in the vet- 
erans’ traveling to and from the center to 
become adjusted to the dogs. 

Blind veterans are also entitled to mechan- 
ical or electronic equipment to aid them in 
overcoming the handicap of blindness. 

4. Domiliciary care: A veteran who is so 
disabled as to be unable to earn a living, and 
is without adequate means of support, may 
be admitted for home care to a facility of 
Veterans’ Administration providing such ac- 
commodations. 
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HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 21 (legislative day 
of Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
on the subject of labor relations made 
by Maurice R. Franks before the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor on 
January 31 last. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


AN ADDRESS BY MAURICE R. FRANKS BEFORE THE 
UNITED STATES SENATE COMMITTEE 


(Eprror’s NoTe.—As the following message 
delivered by Mr. Franks before the United 
States Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor on January 31 incorporated much of 
the material he had prepared in the form of 
his editorial for this issue of the Railroad 
Workers Journal, it was decided to substitute 
the complete text of his address for the edi- 
torial as originally scheduled.—S. F. W.) 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor, I am 
pleased to have been invited to appear be- 
fore your committee, which I understand 
is charged with the task of reporting on the 
fact-finding bill that you have up for consid- 
eration. I also realize that if I am to be of 
any genuine assistance to your committee, I 
must of necessity deal with as many facts as 
humanly possible. 

Speaking of facts, I believe there are one 
or two you should know about myself. My 
name is Maurice Franks. I represent the 


Railroad Yardmasters of North America, 
Inc.—one of the smallest labor organizations 
doing business on the American railroads to- 
day. Iam their national business agent and 
editor of their publication, the Railroad 
Workers Journal, 
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To make this information even more mat- 
ter of fact, you may be interested to know 
that there are in the entire United States 
only about 5,000 railroad yardmasters. Also 
that this group is represented by two separate 
and distinct organizations—the Railroad 
Yardmasters of America and the Railroad 
Yardmasters of North America, Inc. You 
will notice that the only difference in title is 
in our use of the words “North” and “Incor- 
porated.” On this point I do not want any 
misunderstanding to arise in your minds—I 
do not desire to leave you with any misap- 
prehension as to who I am connected with. 
I do not represent the Railroad Yardmasters 
of America—and I doubt very much that they 
would subscribe in toto to what I am about 
to tell you. Therefore, kindly bear in mind 
that I am connected only with the Railroad 
Yardmasters of North America, Inc. 

We are a completely independent labor 
organization, not connected with any other 
organization whatsoever. This is a fact, and 
I should like to stress the point that we are 
a@ very small organization and definitely can- 
not be classed as a pressure group. We are 
not in a position to favor or foul any poli- 
tician in the United States to any appreciable 
extent. 

Many people have asked me as to how I 
came by my views on industrial relations. 
Well, just to keep the record straight, I have 

n in the labor movement since the age of 

1g—as worker, committeeman, organizer, 
delegate, business agent, and editor. These 
capacities have naturally afforded me ample 
opportunity to make a first-hand study of 
industrial relations as applied to the Ameri- 
can worker, his employer, and the general 
public. And being equipped with this first- 
hand knowledge, I am all the more convinced 
that industrial disputes can always be set- 
tled amicably if properly approached. 

With strikes breaking out over the body 
of the Nation as measies do over the body of 
a child, one begins to wonder if there is 
“a doctor in the house.” To be sure, labor 
has a right to strike in order to attain its 
just objectives that cannot be otherwise at- 
tained. On this point all argument must 
confine itself to the question as to precisely 
what constitutes just objectives. The most 
that I can see in some of our present-day 
strikes is—just foolish manipulation. 

The strategy used by some labor leaders 
in pulling strikes leaves me, for one, some- 
what dubious concerning their quality of 
leadership. In the first place, everything 
possible should have been done to reconvert 
industry as rapidly as possible without in- 
terruption from any direction. The wise 
labor leader, it seems to me, would have 
bided his time in the interest of over-all 
strategy. He would have waited until in- 
dustry was well under way, until industry 
had started to produce, until it had com- 
mitted itself to the price of commodities and 
the profit to be secured from the sale of 
these commodities. Once found in this po- 
sition, no employer would have been able to 
camouflage the actual condition of his com- 
pany, his ability to meet just demands. 

True advantage to labor does not appear 
to be in the reckoning when we undertake a 
close inspection of present-day strategy. In 
fact, the signs and symbols we detect when 
we scrutinize the chart appear a bit too out- 
landish to jibe with the formulas which we, 
as good Americans, have a right to discern. 
Indeed, it also seems to me that there is 
considerable effort on the part of certain 
individuals to throw this country into a state 
of chaos, through confusing basic issues. 
Instead of setting up common objectives and 
bending every effort to achieve those objec- 
tives, these certain individuals are doing 
their utmost to divide the American people, 
by pitting one class against the other. 

Yes, I believe that a lot of our industrial 
strife ic being promoted by an unscrupulous 
group who rould divide the American people 
in order to conquer them. They know that 
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united we stand and divided we must surely 


fall. If, however, we Americans allow this 
group to conquer us, then we are not worthy 
of the honor to be classed as Americans. If 
we are to Win this economic war we are going 
through today—and, mark you, we are going 
through an economic re\olution—then we 
shall have to use as much valor and strategy 
and downright guts, if you please, as we had 
to use in winning the shooting war just fin- 
ished. We shall have to weigh in the balance 
all that we as Americans possess under our 
present system against all that we might 
hope to possess under another system, 
whether it would be communism, fascism, or 
some other brand of un-American “ism.” 
Evidence of what these foreign systems offer 
the common man is flashed to our attention 
every day through the newspapers, the radio, 
and the movies. 

Although the outlook at this particular 
moment looks none too bright for what we, 
as true Americans, cannot help but regard 
as the classic way of life, I have every con- 
fidence that eventually the scales will fall 
in our favor—and for the very reason that 
in due time we Americans will prove our- 
selves to be big enough to face the facts. 
We know first-hand the benefits of our pres- 
ent democratic system and can only guess 
wha* would fall to our lot as a result of some 
radical change. And I have confidence that 
the American people are intelligent enough 
to know what is good for them—and that 
goes for ali Americans—for the American 
workman, whether unionized or not, for the 
American industrialist, and for the American 
pecple as a whole 

Naturally, the recent war has paved the 
way for conditions of change, political as 
well as economic. But nothing has arisen 
from this war—or any other war—to lock 
the natural course of evolution within the 
framework of our democratic system of gov- 
ernment—nothing, I repeat, which would 
warrant fundamental changes in the general 
principles of the Constitution of the United 
States or the Bill of Rights. We will. if we 
are to make progress, put through certain 
changes in keeping with the times, changes 
beneficial to the Nation as a whole and which 
will further guarentee our natural preroga- 





tives as Americans. We will streamline 
wherever necessary. But whatever we do, 
we will do it in the American way. The man 


who dares to assert, whether through blind- 
ness or diabolical intent, that the process 
of change, in order to be truly effective, must 
strike at the very foundation of our system, 
can be cataloged—and very rightly—as sim- 
ply one who is anti-American. It is high 
time we recognized this fact. And it is also 
high timé that we do something about it. 

There is nothing wrong with the funda- 
mental principles of Americanism, but there 
is something radically wrong with the inter- 
pretation of these principles by certain indi- 
viduals who, for purposes of immediate con- 
venience, class themselves as Americans. 
Some of our fundamental principles are be- 
ing twisted in such a manner that many of 
them are no longer to be recognized as truly 
American. The United States of America 
was founded on the solid principle that a 
government to be successful must be one for 
and by the people. This principle has been 
distorted to mean a government for and by 
certain people, if you agree with these cer- 
tain people. 

Laws have been predicated on the princi- 
ple—if you can call it principle—of making 
fish of one part of the citizenry and flesh of 
the other. Such laws, for example, as the 
National Labor Relations Act, which definitely 
sets up a condition of dividing and conquer- 
ing, a condition that promotes disharmony 
between the citizens of these United States, a 
condition of distrust between employers and 
their employees. If you doubt this statement 


and have not thoroughly analyzed the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, I suggest that you 
do so and that you spend considerable time 
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on sections 7 and 8 of this act. When I made 
a study of this so-called Magna Charta of 
labor—especially sections 7 and 8—I could 
not escape the conclusion that America is 
not being run for and by the people any 
more. It is being run for and by the people 
who satisfy the whims of the dictators of 
labor. So long as this labor act remains as 
a recognized law of the land, we are bound 
to have labor trouble, strikes and many other 
evil repercussions. 

The National Labor Relations Act, let me 
remind you, was based on the premise of 
bringing about a more harmonious relation- 
ship between employer and employee, by less- 
ening the causes of labor disputes burdening 
and obstructing interstate and foreign com- 
merce. 

No one can deny that this premise was a 
noble one. But what has been the net result 
of this legislation based upon such a worthy 
sentiment? Since the passage of the labor 
act, more strikes have taken place than ever 
experienced in the history of our Nation. For 
example, in the year 1929—6 years prior to 
the enactment of this law—the total num- 
ber was under 1,000. In 1935—the year the 
labor act was validated by the United States 
Supreme Court—the number of strikes rose 
beyond 2,000. In 1944, in spite of the Nation 
being at war, the number of work stoppages 
jumped to almost 5,000—five times as many 
labor disturbances as before the enactment 
of this law which was to have brought peace 
and harmony to industry. The situation to- 
day needs no statistics to indicate its crip- 
pling effect upon the flow of interstate and 
foreign commerce. 

What our experience of the past 10 years 
reveals is that this law breeds industrial 
sickness—not industrial well-being. And 
that the center of infection revolves about 
its faulty emphasis. They can call all the 
labor-management conferences they like, 
they can have them meet every day, 52 weeks 
out of every year, and yet under the present 
set-up we will be just about where we are 
today—exactly nowhere in the industrial re- 
lations problem—and mainly because of this 
law, which plays no small part in promoting 
conditions of hate and mistrust between the 
employees and their employers. In the first 
place, since this law has to do with the rela- 
tionship between employer and employee, it 
should never have been placarded as a labor 
act. This title in itself makes this act stand 
out as one that calls for partiality in its ap- 
plication, one which leans heavily in the di- 
rection of labor, and one which would be, 
and naturally is, repugnant to the employer. 

Since the gentlemen of this committee are 
seeking information on fact-finding, may I 
suggest that they accept the fact that there 
are at least two sides to the problem of in- 
dustrial relations. 

In the first place, this law should have been 
written to mean one governing the relation- 
ship ketween the employer and his employee, 
and one with full regard for the general pub- 
lic. Until there is such a law—a law which 
covers precisely this greund—present legis- 
lation will always prove a sore eye to the 
abused. Therefore, we do most definitely 
need a change in our labor-management re- 
lations, and the first thing to change, if we 
are really to face the facts, is the National 
Labor Relations Act. 

This act should be stricken from the 
statute books of this country, for the simple 
reason that it has proven itself incapable of 
carrying out the intent of even its own pre- 
amble. In its place should come a law 
capable of attaining this most worth-while 
objective; in short, a law which sets up a con- 
dition of responsibility and protection for all 
parties affected. 

Many people have been prone to criticize 
the Department of Labor and especially the 
Secretary of Labor. Well, under present cir- 
cumstances, it is no wonder that the head of 
this Department and the Department itself 
have been sharply criticized. Yet, when you 
analyze the situation, the Department of 
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Labor and its head are in the position of do- 
ing nothing about the situation. When Miss 
Perkins was Secretary of Labor, she, too, was 
severely criticized for her inability to cope 
with conditions, especially those during the 
1937 strike epidemic. The great cry of that 
day was that “This is a man’s job. Oh, if 
only we had a man in there, everything would 
be hunky-dory.” Well, we do have a man 
in there today, and evidence proves that he is 
as helpless as was Miss Perkins to make peace 
in industry. Moreover, if the present Secre- 
tary of Labor were to step out of the picture 
tomorrow, his successor would be in no better 
position than he is. And why? 

Well, indeed, there is real reason for all 
this confusion. In my opinion, the main 
reason can be found in our industrial rela- 
tions set-up, especially as governed by the 
National Labor Relations Act. It is only nat- 
ural that a Secretary of Labor heading a 
Department originally promoted by organ- 
ized labor is going to act more favorably to 
labor than to capital, or—if having an un- 
biased mind—might not act at all. While on 
this point, let me remind you that until 
labor and capital can be brought to work in 
complete unison toward their common ob- 
jectives, unhampered by bias or indecision, 
We can never hope to achieve peace in in- 
dustry. Therefore, to my mind, the idea of a 
Labor Department as one functioning ex- 
clusively in behalf of labor has become a 
thing of the past. In fact, this Department 
under its present set-up stands condemned 
by its own testimony of being an instru- 
mentality unable to cop. with present condi- 
tions—stands condemned before the jury of 
American public opinion. 

In its place, I suggest, there should be 
established a Department of Industrial Rela- 
tions, headed by a Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions—by one who thoroughly understands 
the problems confronting industrial rela- 
tions, by a person who fully realizes that 
neither side of industry can progress unless 
both sides do. The man heading this de- 
partment should be one who clearly recog- 
nizes that the workers and their employers 
are truly partners in industry, that they are 
both Americans striving together in a com- 
mon enterprise to produce things of value for 
other Americans who in turn are equally en- 
titled to fair treatment—I mean the Ameri- 
can public. 

The Department of Industrial Relations 
should coordinate the functions of the De- 
partment of Labor and the Department of 
Commerce, so that it would always be in a 
position of possessing the facts covering the 
problems of labor and management. The 
Director could very easily create a board of 
advisers made up of both sides of industry 
and the public—a tripartite board, if you 
please. I might venture to say at this point 
that had such a department been function- 
ing, with the cooperation and factual assist- 
ance of the Departments of Labor and Com- 
merce, we wouldn’t be in the midst of the 
fact-finding mess which confronts this 
Nation today, especially the type of fact find- 
ing aimed at General Motors and other com- 
panies. . 

There has been a lot of talk about fact- 
finding boards and ability to pay. Union 
leaders are demanding that corporations open 
up their books and records, bare their inner- 
most plans and secrets, in order that the 
unions can capture all possible profit the 
corporations hope to make. 

It is high time that union members them- 
selves set up a fact-finding board of their 
own to find out just what some of their lead- 
ers are up to—to learn what is the under- 
lying purpose they have in the back of their 
minds as they make these unreasonable, un- 
orthodox, and, maybe, un-American demands. 

What would such a fact-finding board find 
in the case of General Motors? I'll tell you. 
It would find, first of all, that union leaders 
have raised an awful fuss about one of the 
GM officials having publicly stated that the 
information demanded by these leaders is 





not even given to GM stockholders. It wouiq 
find, as it got to the bottom of this, that Gy 
has a perfect right to withhold such infor. 
mation from its stockholders, and that these 
stockholders themselves do not want it, and 
are not demanding it, and are almost unanj- 
mously opposed to the corporation's giving 
it to them or anyone. 

This fact-finding board would find that 
Messrs. Reuther and Thomas have a complete 
record of General Motors’ financial posj- 
tion—its sales; the amount written off for 
depreciation, amortization, etc.; the amounts 
it has set aside for postwar contingencies anq 
reconversion; the amount GM has invested 
in other concerns and the profits received 
from these investments; what the company 
did with its income last year and every year 
since it has been in business; what dividends 
have been paid to stockholders; how much 
the company has in cash, Government bonds, 
accounts receivable, and other assets. 

This fact-finding board would also find that 
this is all the information to which the 
Government, GM’s stockhoiders, the public, 
and the UAW-CIO are entitled. It would 
learn that Reuther has stated that what his 
union wants is GM's predicted production 
schedule, its estimated sales and profit mar- 
gin on its production, its anticipated cost 
of materials, and complete information on its 
relations with its suppliers, the amount of 
money the company proposes to spend on 
advertising, etc. 

This fact-finding board would find that if 
Reuther is right in his contention that the 
union is entitled to the foregoing informa- 
tion, and the Government should back him 
in his claim by forcing GM to divulge it, then 
the Nation can get out its mourning clothes 
ir preparation for attending the funeral of 
free enterprise and private ownership in 
America. 

This fact-finding board would find that the 
GM official who stated that such information 
is not even given to the company’s own stock- 
holders need offer no apology for his state- 
ment. It would learn that it would be dan- 
gerous for the corporation to do so, for what 
then would prevent an official of a compet- 
ing concern from purchasing just one share 
of GM stock, thus obtaining for his company 
at the cost of a few dollars what has cost 
GM millions of dollars for research, engineer- 
ing, planning, etc.? Moreover, such inexpen- 
sive snooping could be as easily accomplished 
by representatives of foreign nations, no mat- 
ter how belligerent they might be in their 
attitude, and no matter how desirous they 
might be of tearing down American free 
enterprise. 

This fact-finding board would also learn 
that the leaders of the UAW-CIO are not 
exactly stupid; that they can add two and 
two and come up with the right answer; that 
they must be aware that forcing a corpora- 
tion to reveal its plans and hopes in order 
to extort the uttermost farthing of prospec- 
tive profit, will discourage the investment 
of capital and spell eventual ruin for Ameri- 
can private ownership. 

This fact-finding board would find that, 
such being the case, the real and decidedly 
sinister fact behind these demands of the 
UAW-CIO leaders involves an attempt to 
force industry into Government ownership 
and to carry this Nation into a socialistic 
economy. And its final finding would be that 
this is a price which even America, the 
world’s wealthiest Nation, has not the ability 
to pay. 

I firmly believe that a competent Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations, functioning in 
line with the principles of the Constitution 
of the United States and the Bill of Rights, 
would be an effective means of avoiding un- 
necessary confusion and of cutting off at the 
source any form of assault upon our basic 
institutions seeking accomplishment through 
the device of inciting labor to @ state of 
unnatural unrest. 

Now I can already hear certain people— 
especially our “poll-iticians” here in Wash- 
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ington—those individuals improperly classed 
as politicians and whose eyes are always 
beaded on the ballot boxes and will be next 
November and particularly in 1948—I can 
hear these “poll-iticians” shrieking from “the 
top of the hill” that this is a starry-eyed plan 
of mine. I can hear them crying a poor 
mouth for the benefit of the voters on the 
argument that such a Department of Indus- 
trial Relations would be an added department 
of government which would only serve to cost 
the taxpayers more money—a fair cry if left 
unchallenged, particularly in these days when 
the taxpayer is literally tearing himself apart 
to meet the expenses of Government. 

However, gentlemen, who is more costly to 
the American citizen than constant labor 
friction, strikes and their constant threat, a 
perpetually cloudy future resulting from in- 
dustrial unrest? When industry is at a stand- 
still or moving ahead in a series of jerks and 
jolts, the over-all effect is that of an economic 
depression—no matter by what name it is 
called, and no matter what its duration may 
be. The cost of depressions, long or short, 
local or general in effect would far outweigh 
the cost of an efficient governmental depart- 
ment. As a simple example of the tremen- 
dous burden upon the taxpayer for work 
stoppages, may I remind you that in the few 
short weeks since the recent strikes began, 
applications for public assistance have in- 
creased by approximately 500 percent. 

Indeed, my suggestion does entail the crea- 
tion of a new department of Government. 
However, I believe that in the long run it may 
be the means of getting rid of one or two 
other departments. Possibly it might lead to 
the clearing out of a great deal of Govern- 
ment deadwood in the snarled thickets of 
present-day bureaucracy. Moreover, it 
would set up a means of achieving full har- 
mony within American industry—a condi- 
tion which has not as yet been achieved by 
any existing governmental department. 

The strikes which are taking their needless 
toll from the fruits of American enterprise 
today will no doubt come to a peaceful set- 
tlement. But mark you, until some perma- 
nent and constructive action is taken—until 
changes are made in our conception of fair 
play on the labor-management front—there 
will be recurrence after recurrence. There'll 
be no end to industrial strife. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, may I state as a 
final fact that I am not too seriously wor- 
ried about the fall of our American system 
of free enterprise. For I am convinced that 
we Americans are big enough, intelligent 
enough, and decent enough to cope with any 
situation arising to confront us. I believe 
that both labor and management—apart 
from certain dubious leadership—are more 
anxious today than ever before of getting 
down to the fundamental business of produc- 
ing the very goods which make for a high 
standard of living for all parties concerned. 
Black as the situation appears today, I be- 
lieve that all of us as Americans possess both 
the courage and the ingenuity to meet the 
challenge of the future, and that whatever 
changes we may decide to make will be made 
the American way. 

And that’s a fact. And I thank you. 





To Loan or Not To Loan 
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Or . 
HON. KARL STEFAN 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1946 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, recent 
press and radio reports have given ad- 
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ditional emphasis to the rumor which 
has persisted for some time that Leon 
Blum, representative of Socialist-Com- 
munist France, will be next in line at 
the international soup kitchen, once re- 
spectfully referred to as the United 
States Treasury. Monsieur Blum is 
right back of Socialist Britain’s Lord 
Keynes and, no doubt, is just ahead of 
the Kremlin’s representative—whose do- 
mestic economy requires no cash, but 
whose international spy rings demands 
considerable financing in American dol- 
lars. 

One foreign loan sets a precedent for 
another.. We cannot appease Britain 
and refuse Russia. I say: Let the 
American people loan their money to 
foreign governments as individuals at 
their individual risk. But, do not per- 
mit the American taxpayers’ money, 
taken from the people as taxes by action 
of this Congress and entrusted to the 
United States Treasury, to be given to 
any foreign government or loaned to any 
foreign government at a rate of interest 
which is, in itself, a mockery of all ideals 
of common sense and fair dealing. 

In effect, our one-time allies are ask- 
ing us to exchange our birthright for 
a mess of pottage. We are asked to 
fight upstream against the age-old wis- 
dom of Shakespeare’s words: “Neither 
a borrower nor a lender be.” Once, 
Winston Churchill declared that he would 
not be a party to the breaking up of the 
British Empire. I do not believe that 
the American people want to be parties 
to the movement which is definitely de- 
signed to break up and divide the only 
truly free nation in the world. 

The issue is clear for 1846. To loan or 
not to loan. New Deal or Republican. 
The Kremlin or the Constitution. Len- 
inism or liberty. 





Freedom Comes to the Philippines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1946 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following article by 
Francis B. Sayre: 

FREEDOM COMES TO THE PHILIPPINES 
(By Francis B. Sayre) 


(A lawyer by training, Francis B. Sayre 
gained his first experience in the Far East 
when in 1923 he served as adviser in foreign 
affairs to the Siamese Government. In 1925 
and 1926 he negotiated in behalf of Siam 
new political and commercial treaties with 
the great powers. In 1933 he was called to 
Washington, where for 6 years he served as 
Assistant Secretary of State charged with 
the negotiation of the American trade agree- 
ments. The President appointed him High 
Commissioner to the Philippines in 1939, and 
he observed the islands closely and fairly 
during those precarious years when the Com- 
monwealth was finding its feet. In 1942, 
after the departure of President Quezon, act- 
ing under instructions from President Roose- 
velt he escaped with his wife and young son 
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by submarine from Corregidor when sur- 
render was inevitable.) 


I 


As American troops move again into the 
Philippines, a new era of American activity 
in the Far East opens up. Far more crucial 
than 1898 will be the years immediately 
ahead. How will America build for peace in 
Asia? 

Take a look at the map of eastern Asia. 
Here is China, with her 450,000,000 people 
bound by abject poverty, but heroic and un- 
conquerable. After the war China will prob- 
ably crowd into the space of a few years a 
profound agrarian, plus an industrial, plus 
a social revolution, as Japan and Russia did 
before her. Not many years hence China 
will be intoxicated with the ferment of mod- 
ernism and resurgent with new power. 

Here is Japan, with her 73,000,000 people 
embittered by the results of their unhappy 
adventure, crushed for the time being, frus- 
trated and dangerous. Here to the south 
are Frencr Indo-China, British Malaya, and 
the Netherlands East Indies, millions of 
human beings of different races and lan- 
guages and cultures, looking forward with 
hope to some new solution under the United 
Nations of the difficult problem of colonial 
government. 

Here, still farther south, are Australia and 
New Zealand, vigorous, growing parts of the 
British Commonwealth, ambitious for a 
powerful place in the Pacific world and de- 
termined that next time, when the yellow 
or brown races threaten to descend from 
the north, they will either be in a position 
to defend themselves successfully or else 
members of a community of states cooperat- 
ing and armed to keep the peace. 

In the strategic center of all this mass of 
surging peoples, on the very crossroads of 
the great paths of commerce between Asia 
and America and the North and South Pa- 
cific, at the inevitable junction point of air- 
route travel east, west, north, south, a dis- 
persing center for pouring American ideas 
and American products into the Orient, stand 
the Philippines 

All of Asia, aspiring to freedom, has its 
eyes fixed on American conduct in the Phil- 
ippines. There the drama is approaching 
climax. One misstep may cost America her 
chance to exert a profound influence for 
future peace in Asia. It is of infinite im- 
portance that the American people under- 
stand the problems of the Philippines and 
the intimate relationship of those problems 
to the future peace of Asia. 

When I think of the Philippines the pic- 
ture is filled with beauty. Never have I seen 
a fairer sight than the breath-taking view 
from the American High Commissioner's 
residence at Baguio, the summer capital in 
Central Luzon. High up among the drifting 
clouds, from a jutting spur that stands out 
far above great empty spaces below, we used 
to lock across bottomless valleys to range 
upon range of towering mountains to the 
north, fading away in the high distance, con- 
stantly under the play of sunlight and 
shadow and changing greens and blues, never 
2 days the same, hauntingly beautiful, un- 
forgettable. 

I think of little-frequented roadways in 
the southern Islands, winding in and out 
through groves of vivid green coconut palms, 
skirting along blue, surf-fringed bays. I 
think of the rice terraces at Bontoc, jeweled 
mountainsides of jade green color and in- 
tricate design, or of the hillsides of abaca 
trees at Davao, or of the great forests of 
giant tropical growth in the interior of Min- 
danao, as untouched as in the days when 
man first walked in the jungle. 

The people who make their home in the 
7,000 islands of the Philippine archipelago 
are a mixture of many races. Approximately 
85 percent are an Indonesian-Malay blend. 
From the far parts of Eastern and South- 
eastern Asia, between ths years 700 and 1450, 
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came traders, fishermen, refugees, marauders, 
missionaries, invading conquerors. We know 
little or nothing about how or why they 
came. In spite of the unifying influences 
of three centuries of Spanish domination and 
of over a generation of American rule, primi- 
tive groups still tenaciously retain their an- 
cient ways and individual characteristics. 
No single language is spoken throughout the 
islands. 

Deep in the mountain fastnesses of Luzon, 
far from roads or human habitations, I have 
chanced upon the most primitive beings I 
have ever met—stray Negritos, shy as wild 
animals, half-naked, hunting through the 
mountain forests with bow and arrow, sleep- 
ing on cold nights in the warm ashes of their 
campfires. 

Revealing stories are told of them. One 
afternoon, soon after the outbreak of the 
Japanese war, a band of Negritos appeared at 
Fort Stotsenberg carrying two Japanese air 
pilots tightly bound. “Who are these men 
‘Wwe saw descending from the sky?” was their 
laconic inquiry. “Japanese soldiers,” ex- 
plained Gen. Edward King. “Japan has de- 
clared war against the United States.” Their 
leader stepped forward. “Then I, king of the 
Negritos, declare war against Japan,” he 
exclaimed. 

From these primitive Negritos, who number 
only a few thousands, or from the far more 
numerous warlike and fearless Moros of Jolo 
and Mindanao, or from the head-hunting 
tribes of Northern Luzon, who still on oc- 
casion revert to their ancient practices, it 
is a far cry to the dapper, white-suited stu- 
dents of the University of the Philippines 
or to the lordly sugar planters who occupy 
positions of commanding importance in Ma- 
nila and in the provincial capitals. 

Of the total population of the Philippines 
about 1 percent (166,000) are foreigners. 
About 70 percent (117,500) of these aliens 
are Chinese, and according to the 1939 cen- 
sus some 29,000 were Japanese. The Ameri- 
cans in the islands then totaled 8,700, and 
the Spaniards 4,600. 

II 


Most casual American visitors gain hasty 
impressions of the Filipinos from wealthy 
mestizo families who dwell in affluent Ma- 
nila homes, or from politicos who adroitly 
manipulate hational and local political ma- 
chines, or from the jostling and dense throngs 
of polyglot city peoples who crowd Manila 
streets or stake their money upon exciting 
games of jai alai on a hot April night. 

But it is not the sugar magnates or Manila- 
trained professionals or government officials 
who will determine Philippine destiny. To 
understand the Philippines and to get to the 
heart of their problems one must turn to 
the untutored, poverty-ridden peasants who 
constitute the majority of the 17,000,000 
Filipinos in the islands. The peasant lives 
simply,‘ close to the land, cultivating with 
his lumbering carabao his bit of rice or ca- 
motes or tobacco; honest, happy-go-lucky, 
struggling to keep free from debt but prov- 
ing generally an easy prey to the landlord 
and the money lender. 

His innate good nature shows in his smil- 
ing face; and somehow, in spite of his pov- 
erty, one feels that he has learned the high 
art of distilling happiness from life. His 
children are always at the center of his 
family life, and also his carabao and his 
fighting cock. I remember how outraged 
some were when, on the occasion of one of 
my inspection trips through northern Luzon, 
the local governor, unknown to me, had or- 
dered the high road, over which I must pass, 
cleared of all children, chickens, and cara- 
baos. For 2 days they had to be confined so 
that the High Commissioner’s car could 
maintain its lordly course unimpeded. 

Has the peasant’s life been really changed 
by 40 years of American rule? Perhaps not 
so fundamentally as many Americans would 
like to think. But after the Americans came, 
at least he had uncontaminated water at 
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the village well and was free from cholera 
and plague and smallpox. He could send 
his children to a good barrio school where 
they could learn to read and write English. 
Good roads and radios exposed him to stimu- 
lating outside influences. The ferment of 
coming independence is in his squl. He 
thinks of America as a friend who brought 
good gifts. 

When the war broke and Japanese troops 
were hunting down their prey, it was to the 
native peasant that many a hard-pressed 
American or Filipino guerrilla turned for help 
and shelter. His loyalty through those dark 
days stands out, shining and unforgettable. 
The future of the Philippines is in his keep- 
ing. 

Approximately 100,000 newly mobilized 
Pilipino troops, many of them fresh in from 
the fields, some 12,000 Philippine Scouts, and 
some 19,000 American troops were in the 
islands when the Japanese attacked. On 
Bataan and Corregidor, Filipinos and 
Americans stuck it out together, with in- 
sufficient food, munitions, and medical sup- 
plies, with no airplanes left, fighting a hope- 
less fight, with nothjng ahead but defeat or 
death. Just before Corregidor fell, General 
Wainwright, its heroic commander, wrote 
these words: “As I write this we are subjected 
to terrific air and artillery bombardment and 
it is unreasonable to expect that we can hold 
out for long. We have done our best, both 
here and on Bataan, and although beaten 
we are still unashamed.” 

That heroic fight was a magnificent vindi- 
cation of 40 years of American tutelage in the 
Philippines—40 years of patient and under- 
standing effort to train for coming independ- 
ence a people who had been for centuries held 
down under alien rule. 
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Never before has there been anything quite 
like the story of Philippine-American rela- 
tionships. 

Mr. Taft, the first Governor General of the 
Philippines, inaugurated the policy of “the 
Philippines for Filipinos.” In less than 2 
years legislative power over the islands was 
transferred from the Military Governor to the 
newly created “Philippine Commission.” In 
the following year Governor Taft appointed 
three Filipinos as members of this Com- 
mission. In 1907 a Philippine Assembly was 
inaugurated as the lower house of the legis- 
lature, with the Philippine Commission serv- 
ing as the upper house. 

In 1913, President Wilson, pressing for- 
ward upon the policy of educating the Fili- 
pinos in the art of self-government, ap- 
pointed to the Philippine Commission a ma- 
jority of Filipinos. He proceeded to Fili- 
pinize the administration of the islands as 
rapidly as possible. “We must hold steadily 
in view their ultimate independence,” he 
declared in his annual message of December 
2, 1913, “and we must move toward the 
time of that independence as steadily as the 
way can be cleared and the foundations 
thoughtfully and permanently laid.” 

Two and a half years later the passage of 
the Jones Act still further increased the 
sphere of Philippine autonomy by abolish- 
ing the Philippine Commission and creating 
in its place an elective Philippine Senate. 

During the whole of this time America 
assisted the Islands with much of the best 
she had to give—men, ideas, sacrificial effort, 
money, material resources. She sent out men 
and women of skill and courage to teach 
and to serve, pioneers of western democracy. 
The two peoples, aided by the talents of 
those from other countries, buckled down to 
work, to make the Islands one the healthiest 
and happiest spots in the Pacific. They set 
up schools and raised the standard of literacy 
from 20.2 percent in 1903 to 488 percent in 
1939. They taught English as a common 
language by which Filipinos of different 
tongues and different races could achieve 
national unity. 





Americans inspired the building of roaq. 
ways linking together distant parts of the 
Islands. They taught sanitation and inay- 
gurated campaigns against disease, so that 
the scourges of cholera and smallpox were 
practically stamped out, reducing the death 
rate from 47.2 per thousand in 1903 to 1687 
per thousand in 1939. Americans and F\jj- 
pinos together opened up mines, introduceq 
revolutionary changes in agricultural and in- 
dustrial methods, and developed new indus- 
tries. The national income, measured by 
overseas and domestic trade values, increaseq 
fivefold. Through these common efforts Fili- 
pinos absorbed American ideas and Ameri- 
can ways of life. 

True, the Filipinos absorbed the bad as 


" well as the good. Furthermore, much re- 


mained unachieved. In spite of many salu- 
tary and outstanding accomplishments, 


* neither had a sizeable independent middle 


class been developed nor a sound and bal- 
anced economy been achieved. The bulk of 
the newly created income went to the goy- 
ernment, to landlords, and to urban areas, 
and served but little to ameliorate living 
conditions among the almost feudal peas- 
antry and tenantry. The relative numbers 
of these tenants were not materially re- 
duced. Maldistribution of population, of 
land, and of wealth in many forms con- 
tinued. The gap between the mass of the 
population and the small governing class 
broadened, and many social problems re- 
mained unsolved. 

But in spite of American shortcomings and 
failures and of Filipino ineptitude or mis- 
understanding, the peopies of the Philippine 
Archipelago, within the span of a single gen- 
eration, were transformed into a unified, 
Progress-conscious nation, with vastly im- 
proved general standards of living, a sound 
public-school system, good sanitation and 
public health, modern roads and transport 
systems, and the developing ability to govern 
themselves. It was an outstanding achieve- 
ment. The expsriment proved that in the 
government of alien peoples a policy based 
upon the welfare of the governed rather than 
upon power politics and exploitation can be 
both beneficent and practical. 

Exploitation is no longer a practical basis, 
under twentieth-century conditions, upon 
which to rest colonial administration. The 
problem of colonial government never will be 
solved until we realize that the supreme 
values to be conserved are human person- 
alities. Because America’s underlying ob- 
jective in her Philippine policy was the wel- 
fare of the Filipinos, the Filipinos fought to 
the death against the Japanese for Ameri- 
can ideals and the American way of life. 

In 1934 Congress passed the Philippine In- 
dependence Act, giving to the Filipino people 
the right to adopt a constitution, to set up « 
largely autonomous commonwealth govern- 
ment for an interim 10-year period, and 
thereafter to enjoy complete independence. 
The act provides for a commonwealth presi- 
dent and vice president and for a legislative 
assembly, all freely elected by the Filipino 
people. Under the provisions of the act the 
date set for full independence is July 4, 1946. 

On November 15, 1935, the new Common- 
wealth government was inaugurated. Man- 
uel Quezon, one of the most colorful figures 
of the Far East, was elected as the first presi- 
dent. Always dramatic, charming beyond 
words to all whom he set out to win, impul- 
sive, adroit, daring, ambitious, he had out- 
witted and outmaneuvered every rival and 
stood clearly at the forefront, the unques- 
tioned political leader of the Philippines. 

During the 6 years that followed, the Fili- 
pino people proved that they are capable of 
self-government. They organized a smoothly 
running assembly. They established com- 
monwealth courts. They set up provincial 
governments. They successfully took over 
the public administrative services. What 


was lost in increased costs of government, |n 








lowered standards, in slackened achieve- 
ments, was more than offset by newly won 
experience and national self-respect. 
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After the inauguration of the Common- 
wealth government, through the difficult 
transition stage leading to independence, it 


became the delicate task of the United States 
High Commissioner, who represented the 
President in the Philippines, to give as much 
help as possible to the Filipino people— 
largely by personal influence and suggestion 
rather than by constitutional authority. 
The exercise, no matter how tactful, of even 
such residuary power as remained in Ameri- 
can hands was frequently an irritation to 
Filipinos. Quite understandably they wanted 
to see the Philippine flag flying at the top 
of the masthead and not underneath the 
American flag. 

Delicate situations constantly arose. For 
instance, there was the issue of education. 
For 40 years Americans had labored, and 
labored valiantly, to overcome the appalling 
illiteracy prevailing at the end of Spanish 
rule. They had built elementary govern- 
ment schools in every small barrio, organized 
high schools and universities, and lifted edu- 
cation above sectarian pressures and politics, 

In 1940 the Philippine Assembly passed an 
act authorizing wide revision of the elemen- 
tary school system, reducing the elementary 
course from 7 to 6 years. This was followed 
by strong agitation on the part of certain 
sectarian groups to reduce the high school 
and the college course each from 4 to 3 years. 
Feeling ran high. The controversy was inter- 
rupted by the outbreak of the war. At the 
same time President Quezon was seeking to 
establish Tagalog as the national language, 
in spite of the fact that adequate Tagalog 
textbooks and Tagalog literature do not exist 
and that Tagalog is distinctly a minority 
language in the Philippines. And under the 
commonwealth form of government these 
were issues exclusively for the Common- 
wealth to decide. 

Even in financial matters American offi- 
cials, in the main, had to follow a hands- 
off policy. By virtue of careful and efficient 
administration the United States had turned 
the government over the Filipino people 
in 1935 a highly solvent administration with 
considerable surpluses and reserves. Under 
the 6 years of the Commonwealth govern- 
ment, however, expenditures had increased 
at such a pace that in spite of augmented 
revenues there were mounting deficits which 
were met by the use of surpluses built up 
under the American administration; and for 
the fiscal year 1942 the assembly had voted 
to meet the current deficit by use of the 
remaining surplus from previous years and 
by the sale of a bond issue of $10,000,000. 
The continued expenditure by the Common- 
wealth government of the large sums turned 
over by the United States, collected as excise 
taxes on Philippine coconut oil, varying from 
seventeen to twenty million dollars every 
year, and equal to nearly 40 percent of the 
Commonwealth revenues from all other 
sources, contributed to the maintenance of 
prices and production costs at levels well 
above those of other tropical countries with 
which the Philippines will have to compete 
after attaining independence. 

In short, 6 years of experience proved the 
Commonwealth experiment serviceable and 
workable as an interim arrangement for a 
youthful people attaining nationhood, but 
impracticable and unsatisfactory as a per- 
manent form of government. It has spelled 
irritations and frustrations on both sides. 
It has meant in the last analysis division of 
power between two widely different peoples. 
Such an arrangement is unsatisfactory to 
both peoples and therefore lacks stability. 

In the Philippines the hour has struck. 
Independence is the only practicable way 
forward. Commitments have been made and 
expectations have been built up on the part 
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of both parties. 
now. 

Are the Filipinos ready for independence? 
There is only one way in which that question 
can be truly answered. That is through the 
actual experiment. Was the United States 
ready for independence in 1776? There were 
many people at that time who would have 
answered “no.” By actual experiment we 
proved that we were. 

In a strongly rooted independent Philip- 
pine Nation America has a crucial stake. For 
over 40 years we have been at work implant- 
ing in the Filipinos our ideas of individual 
liberty and the democratic way of life. 
Their success means our success in further- 
ing American ideas and ideals throughout 
the strategic east. 

Last June Congress passed a joint reso- 
lution to make good the pledge of freedom. 
In words portentous for the future of the 
Filipino people, Congress authorized the 
President, “after proclaiming that constitu- 
tional processes and normal functions of 
government have been restored in the Philip- 
pine Islands, and after consultation with the 
President of the Philippines, to advance the 
date of the independence of the Philippine 


There is no turning back 


‘Islands by proclaiming their independence 


as a separate and self-governing nation prior 
to July 4, 1946.” 

Thus America stands committed to give 
to the Filipino people full independence after 
the Japanese aggressors are driven out and 
“constitutional processes and normal func- 
tions of government” have been restored to 
the Philippines. Standing today at the helm 
of the Commonwealth government in exile 
is Sergio Osmefia, who as Vice President suc- 
ceeded President Quezon upon the latter’s 
death on August 1, 1944. President Osmefia, 
of the same age as President Quezon and 
formerly his political rival, has for many 
years been a leader in Philippine public life. 
Dependable, of tempered and reasoned judg- 
ment, wise, respected throughout the Philip- 
pines, he promises in the difficult years ahead 
to prove an able leader, friendly to Ameri- 
cans and always ready to cooperate. 


Vv 


Perhaps the greatest difficulty confronting 
the new government will be how to achieve 
economic independence. When the Philip- 
pines became part of the American Nation 
in 1898, the Filipinos were given free access 
to the highly protected American market— 
one of the richest in the world. This right 
to send Philippine products into the United 
States free of duty and to sell them there for 
remunerative prices, while other nations had 
to pay high duties on similar imports into 
the United States, proved to be an economic 
gold mine for the Filipinos. For instance, 
because they could ship sugar duty-free to 
the United States, Philippine sugar pro- 
ducers in 1937 received about $41,000,000 
more than they would have obtained if they 
had sold an equivalent amount of sugar at 
the world price. 

Under such conditions it has been inevi- 
table from the outset that the Filipino peo- 
ple should concentrate their productive 
effort upon those commodities which could 
be sold in the United States market at prices 
maintained above world levels by American 
legislation. Of the total value of Philippine 
exports, the United States accounted for 19 
percent in 1900, 46 percent in 1910, 70 per- 
cent in 1920, and an average of 85 percent 
in the 5 years ending in 1940. 

In short, although during the past 40 years 
we were doing everything possible to prepare 
the Filipinos for political independence, the 
effect of our economic policy was to make 
them even more dependent upon the United 
States. With four-fifths of Philippine prod- 
ucts before the war dependent upon Ameri- 
can markets, the United States could not sud- 
denly shut Philippine producers out of the 
duty-free American markets without entail- 
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ing grave injury to the entire Philippine 
economy. 

Permanent free entry for Philippine prod- 
ucts in the American market offers no solu- 
tion. If the Filipino people are ever to have 
the independence which they crave, clearly 
their fundamental economy and means of 
livelihood must be free from dependence 
upon changeable legislative majorities in the 
United States Congress. Political independ- 
ence without economic independence would 
bea mockery. Furthermore, if stable founda- 
tions are to be built for a lasting world peace, 
the postwar trade arrangements must be 
built upon equality of commercial treatment 
to all and not upon special trade preferences 
and discriminations. If the United States 
grants and receives exclusive preferential 
treatment in areas with which it has close 
political ties, it would be difficult for us suc- 
cessfully to oppose imperial and dominion 
preferences in the British Empire and else- 
where. 

The solution has been sought in gradual 


‘ and progressive increases of American duties 


on Philippine products. The Independence 
Act of 1934 provided for increasing economic 
limitations and restrictions upon the. ship- 


*ment of Philippine products to the United 


States during the interim 10-year period. 
The Joint Preparatory Committee on Philip- 
pine Affairs, which explored the problem in 
1937 and 1938, recommended that the elimi- 
nation of Philippine preferences should be 
achieved only gradually and progressively at 
the rate of 5 percent a year for 20 years. 

The present war has profoundly changed 
the situation. Since 1941, Filipinos have 
been able to ship no sugar or other products 
to American markets. It is reported that 
sugar cultivation, except for home consump- 
tion and the manufacture of alcohol for fuel, 
has been practically stopped. The copra and 
coconut oil industry is also stagnant. At- 
tempts to grow cotton as a commercial crop 
are said to have failed. 

When liberation comes, presumably sugar 
cultivation in the Philippines will be on a 
home-consumption basis. If the new 
Philippine Government after the war is wise 
enough and strong enough to prevent a re- 
turn to prewar sugar production figures, one 
of the great milestones on the way to eco- 
nomic independence will be passed. 

The building of the new Philippine econ- 
omy will call for a high order of planning and 
statesmanship. Largely because of American 
activity for the past 40 years, the Filipino’s 
standard of living and also his living costs 
have risen considerably above those of his 
competing far eastern neighbors. 

Of course, the bulk of production will con- 
tinue to be for home consumption; and here 
other considerations will apply. But the 
Filipinos will need imports from abroad; and 
to buy these, they must produce a consider- 
able quantity of goods for export. 

If and when independence shuts the 
Filipinos out of the protected American mar- 
kets, they will be forced to sell in world 
markets in competition with other areas with 
lower standards of living and production 
costs. They will have to turn away from the 
production of surpluses like sugar, which 
are salable only in the protected American 
market, and learn to produce goods which 
they can sell at a profit in world markets. 
To achieve this, Filipinos must improve and 
lower the cost of their products through in- 
creased skill and _ scientific knowledge, 
through labor-saving devices, through utili- 
zation of byproducts, through inventive in- 
genuity along a thousand different lines. 

The solution of their economic problem will 
be a thorny and difficult task. It is not in- 
soluble. American ingenuity and technical 
skill will be at the call of the Filipinos to 
help in the solution. 

Last June Congress passed a joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 94) creating a Filipino Re- 
habilitation Commission, composed of an 
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equal number of Americans and Filipinos, to 
investigate all matters affecting postwar econ- 
omy, trade, finance, economic stability and 
rehabilitation of the Philippine Islands and 
to formulate recommendations based upon 
such investigations and for future trade rela- 
tions between the United States and the in- 
dependent Philippine Republic when estab- 
lished. 

Because the present economic dependence 
of the Filipinos upon the United States is 
largely of our own making, and because it is 
to our own interest to build for future sta- 
bility in the Pacific, the Filipino people must 
be given their independence under such con- 
ditions as will assure them sound economic 
foundations for their future. The American 
people will not be content with anything less. 


vI 


There remains the question of United 
States naval and air bases in the Philippines. 
The Independence Act of 1934 authorized the 
President of the United States to acquire or 
retain naval reservations in the Philippines, 
and the joint resolution of 1944 (S. J. Res. 
93) authorized the President to withhold or 
to acquire such bases, in addition to any pro- 
vided for in the Act of 1934, as he may deem 
necessary for the full and mutual protection 
of the Philippine Islands and of the United 
States. 

It is not a question of a great power for its 
own interests imposing its will by might upon 
a small, unwilling nation. The responsible 
leaders of the Commonwealth government 
want the United States to retain bases in the 
Philippines. They know that an American 
base in the islands would have to be pro- 
tected by American armed forces; and that, 
modern warfare being what it is, protection 
of the base would involve protection of the 
entire Philippine archipelago. From the 
point of view of the Philippines, the grant 
of a naval or air base is a cheap price with 
which to buy protection by the most power- 
ful Navy in the world against foreign ag- 
gression. 

The real question is whether the United 
States desirse to acquire such bases at such 
a cost. The’answer depends in part on the 
issue of what is to be the future role of 
the United States in world affairs and par- 
ticularly in the Pacific. Are we henceforth 
to draw into our own continental orbit and 
seek to avoid all involvements in the Far 
East, or are we to continue as a great Pacific 
power, playing an active, decisive part in the 
Far East? The present course of interna- 
tional events in reality leaves us no choice. 

The world has become a unity. Twentieth- 
century conditions force either participation 
in world activities or else atrophy and ex- 
tinction. The day of “magnificent isolation” 
is past. The United States is compelled, 
irrespective of its desires, to play an active 
part in the Pacific and in the Far East or 
cease to be a great power. 

The peoples of the world today are inter- 
locked economically, sociallly, politically. 
China needs American goods. The United 
States in the postwar world will need Chinese 
markets if we are to keep our men at work. 
The same is true of Australia, of New Zealand, 
of Malaya, of the Philippines. People can- 
not sell without buying. Trade is a two-way 
process. In our twentieth-century closely 
integrated world, ignorance or backward con- 
ditions or disease in any one spot vitally en- 
dangers all. If we accept that view, what 
follows? Should the United States establish 
naval or air bases in the Philippines? 

However, the answer transcends the Philip- 
pine problem. It relates in part to the kind 
of international organization for maintain- 
ing world security which will emerge from 
the present war. 

If the postwar world is to be built again 
upon the outlived nineteenth-century system 
of competing, rival sovereignties and a con- 
tinually teetering. ever-precarious balance of 
power, then the United States will inevitably 


continue to seek its own security through its 
own armies and navy and air power; and it 
it will want its own naval and air bases in 
those parts of the world where fighting is 
likely to break out. So will every other great 
power. If that is to be the course which we 
and other great powers follow in the post- 
war world, the retention of powerful Philip- 
pine naval and air bases will not save us. For 
the whole world will then be following the 
pathway to disaster. 

If, on the other hand, the postwar world is 
to be built upon modern reality; if the United 
Nations join in setting up a world organiza- 
tion built upon the cooperative effort of all 
to advance human welfare, to elevate stand- 
ards of living, and to enforce a common rule 
of justice and law in place of strong-armed 
international savagery, the Philippines cease 
to be an international problem. The inde- 
pendent Philippines then become an outpost 
in the Pacific for the enforcement of inter- 
national order in the interest of world se- 
curity. 

It is against this background that the mat- 
ter of naval and air bases in the Philippines 
must be considered. The maintenance of 
justice and law, whether by national or in- 
ternational organizations, requires armed 
forces. Some strong Philippine base will 
probably be necessary for the maintenance of 
order in the postwar world. The vital issue 
is whether henceforth bases such as these 
will be held by individual nations, owing re- 
sponsibility to no one in order to protect 
and further their own selfish interests, or 
whether they will be held by or for the world 
community in order to protect and maintain 
an organized peace. 

The days of imperialism are numbered. 
Stable peace cannot rest on any system of 
alien government based upon exploitation. 
This applies to every country and to every 
race—white, yellow, brown, or black. The 
only possible basis for an enduring civiliza- 
tion is equality of human rights, regardless 
of race or creed or color. The Atlantic Char- 
ter is as applicable to the Pacific as it is to 
the Atlantic. Humanity knows no geograph- 
ical bounds. 

Pacific peoples no less than Atlantic peo- 
ples have the right “to choose the form of 
government under which they will live.” 
Pacific peoples no less than Atlantic peoples 
are entitled to “access on equal terms to the 
trade and to the raw materials of the world 
which are needed for their economic pros- 
perity.” 

In the light of these fundamentals the 
program of the United States in the Philip- 
pines assumes fairly distinct outlines. Our 
first step obviously is to drive the Japanese 
invaders from the islands. 

Second, we must thereupon establish the 
complete independence of the Philippine 
Islands as a separate and self-governing 
nation. 

Third, the United States and the new 
Philippine Government must work out some 
practicable program for the winning of eco- 
nomic independence. The United States is 
morally bound to assist the Filipinos in find- 
ing a way to achieve independence without 
economic shipwreck. But continuing free 
entry for Philippine goods to the protected 
American market offers no solution. 

Fourth, the Filipino people will emerge 
from the war economically stunned, with 
many of their properties in ruin. The United 
States will want to help them to their feet 
with assistance in the most constructive 
form possible. 

Fifth, the United States and the Philip- 
pine Nation must unite in working out com- 
mon security measures, if possible, with the 
other United Nations. Such measures will 
presumably include the establishment of 
naval and air bases in order to protect and 
maintain the world’s peace in the Pacific. 

The eyes of the world, and particularly of 
every people in Asia, are upon the Philip- 
pines. The measure of American influence 
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for good in the Far East for years to come 
will depend largely upon the wisdom ang 
the sincerity of American conduct in the 
Philippines. 

In 1776, America in the western worlq 
struck out along a new pathway for democ. 
racy and human freedom. Her achievement 
forms one of the shining chapters in human 
history. In the months and the years aheaq 
America has the chance to assist in writing 
@ new chapter in human progress and free. 
dom in the Far East. What is written wi 
depend in large part upon the outcome of 
the Philippine adventure. 





Radio Address of Hon. Lothrop Stoddard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1946 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following address of 
Hon. Lothrop Stoddard made over the 
radio on February 17, 1946: 


During the years just prior to World War 
II, when the boundless ambitions and im- 
measurable ruthlessness of Nazi Germany 
were being revealed alike by its deeds and its 
words, a growing number of farsighted minds 
became convinced that the Nazi peril must, 
at all costs, be faced up to, met, and mas- 
tered. That conviction was perhaps best ex- 
pressed in the title of a book written by a 
member of our foreign service who, from a 
wealth of personal experience in the Third 
Reich, coined the telling phrase: “You can't 
do business with Hitler.” 

The events of the past week have probably 
done more than any previous period to lead 
intelligent realists to form a similar conclu- 
sion regarding the Soviet Union and to say 
with regretful conviction: “You can’t do 
business with Stalin,” meaning, in this in- 
stance, not merely the aging Russian dicta- 
tor but also the entire knot of implacable 
and instable zealots associated with Stalin 
in the Moscow Politbureau, whose inflexible 
aim always has been and still is to dominate 
and revolutionize the world, ultimately unit- 
ing it in a universal U. S. S. R.—a planet- 
wide Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

To give the devil his due, the rulers of 
Soviet Russia cannot be charged with the sin 
of hypocrisy. They have never concealed 
their basic aims, but have announced them 
as frankly as Hitler did his in the pages of 
Mein Kampf. It is we of the democratic 
world who have been guilty of intellectual 
dishonesty and cowardice by chronically re- 
fusing to face up to either of these totali- 
tarian menaces until it is too late to deal 
with it with constructive decisiveness and 
thereby avert a major disaster. ; 

Regular listeners to these broadcasts will 
recall that, for the past 3 years I have been 
warning against the implications of Soviet 
policy and the dangers of trying to appease it. 
Those warnings have brought down upon me 
much criticism and not a little abuse. But 
Moscow’s conduct since the close of the war, 
culminating in the events of the past week, 
are opening democratic eyes at an un- 
precedented rate, and it is to be hoped that 
the grim lesson may be learned in time to 
lead to remedial action before it is too late. 

The catalog of Moscow’s offending is a long 
one, but this week has witnessed three items 
of especially noteworthy significance. These 
are: (1) Stalin’s broadcast on election eve; 
(2) textual publication of the Yalta sell-out; 
(3) Ottawa’s disclosure of the Soviet spy 
ring in Canada. 

















Last Sunday I noted the gist of Stalin’s 
which was summarized over the radio 
1 turday evening, though the full text 
was not available until the morning papers. 
A mplete reading merely accentuated its 
me n ing character, which spread consterna- 


everywhere outside Communist circles. 





The address constitutes an uncompromising 
challenge to the democratic world and its 
wav of life which is condemned by Stalin as 


eeder of economic depression, crises, and 

ri wars. The logical conclusion is 
that the Soviet Union chould bend every ef- 
fort to magnify its power and perfect its 
rity. No mention of UNO. No hint 
f nuine understanding and cooperation. 
On'y an assertion of the immense superiority 
of the Soviet system, the Red Army, and the 

read of the Soviet way of life which such 





nner 


combined innate superiority «md power 
necessarily entail. 
This imperious manifesto should strip 


away the last illusions of wishful thinkers 
and lead to an entire recasting of the atti- 
tude and policies of democratic nations to- 
‘ard the Soviet Union and its adherents 
among ourselves. First of all, it should 

n the resolute end of appeasement of 
kind. Moscow should be given plainly 
derstand that it will be held strictly 
ts international undertakings and that 
‘ts of unilateral aggression will be met de- 
terminedly even though a major crisis be 
precipitated. We, on our part, 
should become aware that if a show-down be- 
tween ourselves and Moscow must come, as 
now seems well nigh unavoidable, the sooner 
it comes the better for us. 

This mood of healthy realism should be 
furthered by the full disclosure of the fa- 
mous, or rather infamous, Yalta agreement— 
infamous not only for the needless bartering 
away of principles on our part but also for 
the revelation of the true character of Rus- 
sia's war effort. Our “noble ally” who ut- 
tered such fine sentiments and pled so elo- 
quently for a second front when the Nazis 
were pushing him hard is now seen to have 
been actuated throughout by purely selfish 
motives and had to be bribed to extend recip- 
rocal aid to its allies, who, incidentally, seem 
to have been either too stupid or too craven 
to have realized that the bribe was needless. 

Yet, having gained such vast advantages 
through Yalta, Moscow has proceeded to 
evade or nullify its obligations under that 
agreement, alike in Europe and in the Far 
East. The latest of these are visible in the 
pressure brought to bear on the Chungking 
government for fresh concessions in Man- 
churia and in the setting up of a Soviet- 
dominated regime in Inner Mongolia, the 
exact counterpart of the bogus regime en- 
gineered in Azerbaijan. These flagrant dis- 
honesties should be roundly countered by 
our Government, which should back Chung- 
king wholeheartedly, and should incidentally 
insist upon a workable formula in Korea and 
allow no tampering with MacArthur in Japan. 

The world-wide scope of Soviet designs is 
just being brought home to us, perhaps more 
vividly than ever before, by the Canadian 
Government's unearthing of an elaborate 
espionage network in the Dominion. The 
existence of such a network has been sus- 
pected for some time, but its precise ob- 
jectives have only recently been determined. 
One of these is now seen to be the theft of vi- 
tal information concerning the atomic bomb, 
but suspicions of larger Soviet aims, enter- 
tained by the Canadian and American Gen- 
eral Staffs, has led to the current Canadian 
Army expedition known as “Operation 
Musk-Ox,” to explore and strategically open 
up the wilds of northern Canada, in order 
to guard against a potential aerial invasion 
{ the North American Continent over the 
North Pole. The first detachment of this 
expedition left Port Churchill on Hudson Bay 
co *riday in a temperature of 43° below 
S 










thereby 


I's itinerary will cover 3,100 miles. 
‘ heroic exertions reveal the long-range 
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verdict of military planners both here and in 
the Dominion regarding future contingencies 
with the Soviet Union. 

Going back to the spy-ring disclosures, it 
is understood that the ramifications extend 
into the United States and that our vigilant 
FBI has made several arrests, but that pres- 
sure from our State Department hushed up 
the matter and prevented legal prosecutions. 
Another instance of the piddling policy of 
appeasement which seems so rampant in the 
Department these days. 

When, oh when, will our Government begin 
the desperately needed education of the 
American people by officially announcing the 
realities of the world situation and honestly 
explaining their meaning? We have just is- 
sued a blue book, calling attention to the 
neo-Fascist danger arising in Argentina. 
How much more necessary is* another blue 
book setting forth the doings of Moscow dur- 
ing recent years. 

Another thing the American public should 
be officially told is the character and activi- 
ties of the so-called American Communist 
Party. Every patriotic citizen should be led 
to realize that this organization can no 
longer be considered a joke or a mere nui- 
sance; that, now that Moscow ha-~ revealed 
its program and policy, our local Commu- 
nists can be counted on to follow a party 
line which renders them actual seditionists 
and potential traitors. 

Thus far, the only high-placed official of 
our Government who has had the guts to 
speak out frankly about our Communists is 
the one official who knows by far the most 
about their nefarious plans. acts, and meth- 
ods. This courageous individual is none 
other than J. Edgar Hoover, head of the 
FBI—the Federal Bureau of Investigation 

To me, it is amazing that our press serv- 
ices did not fully report his startling address 
last December before the International Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police at Miami, Fla. 
After recounting the FBI's extraordinarily 
successful campaign against Axis plotters 
and saboteurs during the war, Mr. Hoover 
continued: 

“To the Fascist foe must be added another, 
the American Communist. These panderers 
of diabolic distrust already are concentrating 
their efforts to confuse and divide by apply- 
ing the Fascist smear to progressive police 
departments, the FBI, and other American 
institutions to conceal their own sinister 
purposes. 

“The gcdless, truthless way of life that 
American Communists would force on Amer- 
ica can mean only tyranny and oppression :f 
they succeed. They are against the liberty 
which is America—they are for the license of 
their own. When they raise their false cry 
of unity, remember there can be no unity 
with the enemies of our way of life who are 
attempting to undermine our demccratic 
institutions. The Fascist-minded tyrant 
whom we conquered on the battlefields is nc 
different from the American communistic 
corruptionist who now uses the tricks of a 
confidence man until his forces are suffi- 
ciently strong to rise with arms in revolt. 

“America cannot exist half democratic and 
half Communist or Fascist. If we want to 
improve upon our American form of govern- 
ment, we will do it in our own way, in our 
own time, and with our cwn blueprint. 
Therefore it behooves us to be on guard for 
an enemy that brazenly and openly has advo- 
cated the corruption of America, that spends 
sleepless nights working one propagande line 
after another, that poses behind a dozen 
fronts, that squirms and twists his way into 
those great American forces such as the 
church, the schools, and the ranks of labor.” 

Since those brave words were spoken, 2 
months ago, what turmoil and confusion has 
spread over the American scene. Crippling 
strikes, bitter factionalism, mutinous discon- 
tent in our armed forces, abject appeasement 
in our foreign policy, and semiparalysis in 
our domestic politics. Is all this merely 
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fortuitous? Or is there a hidden hand, 
reaching out from afar to envenom our local 
problems and synchronize them in a manncr 
which, unless sternly checked and construc- 
tively dealt with, may make us helpless at the 
very moment when our strength and unity 
are most needed in the world? 

My radio audience, I ask you gravely to 
ponder on all these things. 
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Brotherhood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH E. CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1946 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Chicago Daily New of February 19, 
1946: 


BROTHERHOOD 


Tolerance is a virtue, but in the United 
States we need a much richer virtue than 
that. It is not enough that we should treat 
those of different race or different religion 
from ourselves with indifference or even po- 
liteness. Unfortunately even that minimum 
standard of decency is not achieved by some 
people 

We need to cultivate in all our public and 
private relations the will to seek and know 
the best among our neighbors of all races, 
colors, and creeds; to appreciate and foster 
their good qualities; to learn from them as 
readily as to teach them; to become their 
friends and in truth their brothers and 
sisters, as befits the children of God. 

This is Brotherhocd Week, sponsored by the 
Round Table of Christians and Jews, to cul- 
tivate brotherhood among the American peo- 
ple. The sponsors are asking for contribu- 
tions to a fund to promote brotherhood 
among the diverse elements of American life, 
to promote research by competent sociologists 
into the cause of the antagonisms and prej- 
udices that divide too many, and to find ways 
of eliminating these evils 

This is a good cause that merits the sup- 
port of good people. 





This Speculative Fever 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1946 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I wish to insert the following edi- 
torial which appeared in the Milwaukee 
Journal on February 19, 1946: 

THIS SPECULATIVE FEVER 

It was time somebcdy talked frankly and 
forcefully to Congress abcut the “specula- 
tive fever” which is rising in this country. 
Stabilization Director Chester Bowles did 
the job neatly in his appearance before the 
House Banking and Currency Committee. 

“This speculative fever,” said Bowles, “has 





developed largely because Congress has 
failed so far to reenact the price control 
law.” As long as there is a possibility that 


the law will be allowed to die Jame 30, or 
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that it may be weakened by amendment, 
there will be people who will buy goods or 
equities beyond their needs, or keep large 
inventories, just to be protected “in case.” 

We know this is true. There is evidence 
that many mazufacturers are putting goods 
in storage, hoping Congress will fail to sup- 
port the price-control program. We know 
that many consumers, believing runaway in- 
flation may be in the offing, are turning all 
their ready cash into commodities, regard- 
less of their needs. We know that these 
tendencies, by increasing already existing 
shortages, are making the inflationary pres- 
sure greater. 

We know, too, that Congress could end 
this sorry game by the simple act of continu- 
ing the present price control law in effect for 
another year. If the people were assured 
that controls would not be taken off, they 
would drop their panicky buying of gcods and 
stocks, and manufacturers would cease stor- 
ing their finished goods 

What is Congress stalling for anyway? 
Surely it means eventually to carry on with 
the protection of price controls. Why, then, 
does it not act now, before the speculative 
fever does more damage? 





CIO Discloses Its Salaries, Dues, Union 
Rules, Rights of Members 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1946 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude a report made by the CIO as to its 
salaries, dues, union rules, and rights of 
members as it appeared in the New York 
Times of Sunday, February 10, 1946, un- 
der the heading, “CIO Discloses Its Sala- 
ries, Dues, Union Rules, Rights of Mem- 
bers,” together with a table by CIO show- 
ing finances and procedures of its unions. 

The CIO is to be congratulated for this 
act cf good faith. It inspires trust. 

The report follows: 

CIO DIScCLosEs Its SALARIES, DUES, UNION 

RULES, RIGHTS OF MEMBERS 
(By A. H. Raskin) 

WASHINGTON, February 9.—Without wait- 

ing fér congressional action on proposals to 





Annual 





force unions to disclose information on their 
finances and the extent to which democratic 
practices prevail in them, the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations made public today 
a comparative survey of the way in which its 
36 affiliated unions account for their funds 
and run their affairs. 

The survey, made by the CIO Research De- 
partment, showed that 25 of the unions paid 
top salaries to their officers of $6,000 a year 
or less. Philip Murray, who draws no com- 
pensation as president of the CIO, receives 
the highest salary, $20,000 a year, as presi- 
dent of the United Steelworkers. 

Sidney Hillman, president of the Amalgam- 
ated Clothing Workers, is paid $15,000 an- 
nually, and Emil Rieve, president of the Tex- 
tile Workers Union, and Samuel Wolchok, 
president of the United Retail, Wholesale, and 
Department Store Employees, receive $10,000 
each. The heads of all other CIO unions re- 
ceive less than $10,000 a year, according to 
the report. 

The salaries paid to the union leaders were 
contrasted with those drawn by executives 
of the industries with which the CIO has con- 
tracts. The. report listed the highest salary 
paid by General Motors as $459,041 in 1943 
and by Bethlehem Steel as $221,645 in 1944. 

The great majority of CIO members pay 
union initiation fees of less than $5, accord- 
ing to the survey. The general range is $2 
to $10, with one union, the Marine Engi- 
neers Beneficial Association, requiring $50. 

Twenty-seven unions levied no special as- 
sessments on their members last year, when 
the highest assessment reported was $2. 
Eight unions do not permit assessments, 
five vest the power to levy them in execu- 
tive boards and most others in a national 
convention or a membership referendum. 

Monthly dues were reported to be $1 to 
$1.50 for most workers, with about half the 
dues going to the international union and 
the rest retained by the local. The dues and 
initiation fees cover all collective bargain- 
ing negotiations, strike benefits (except for 
special assessments and fund-raising drives), 
publication of union journals and political 
activities, the CIO stated. 

It declared that every CIO union “carefully 
accounts” to its membership for all money 
spent and that 32 of the 36 unions publish 
detailed financial reports, which are avail- 
able not only to the members but also to the 
press and all other interested parties. 

In 31 cases regular audits are made by 
certified public accountants. In the other 
unions the auditing is done by officers or 
committees especially elected by the mem- 
bership, the CIO reported. 


RIGHTS OF MEMBERSHIP 


No worker is barred from any CIO union 
because of race, color, sex, or creed, accord- 
ing to the report. However, the statistical 
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table summarizing the findings of the re. 
search department indicates that the Marine 
Engineers Beneficial Association leaves the 
question of admission withcut discrimination 
to the discretion of its locals. All other 
unions said that they prohibited such dis. 
crimination. 

There are no “second-class members” jp 
the CIO and every member has full and equal 
voting rights, the CIO said. The officers of 
all international unions are elected by the 
membership or by convention delegates ge- 
lected by the membership, the report stateg, 
and such elections are held annually or pj- 
ennially in every union except by the Uniteg 
Retail. Wholesale and Department Store Em- 
ployees, which elects its officers every 3 years 

The supreme legislative body for Clo 
unions is the international convention, held 
annually or biennially by 34 unions, the sur- 
vey disclosed. The other two unions hold 
conventions every 3 years. 

Convention sessions are generally open to 
the public and proceedings are published in 
full by 31 unions, it was stated. The re- 
maining 5 unions publish summaries or 
condensations of their proceedings. 

To safeguard the rights of individual mem- 
bers, the constitutions or bylaws of all 
unions provide that a member has a right 
to a hearing before he can be expelled, the 
CIO said. Thirty-three unions have the 
further stipulation that the member may 
appeal to the international convention be- 
fore expulsion becomes final. 


PUBLICATION OF RECORDS 


No effort was made in the survey to de- 
termine the total amount in union treas- 
uries, the number of organizers, and other 
officials employed, or the sums spent on 
organizing activities. But CIO officials said 
that most of this information could be ob- 
tained from the published financial state- 
ments of the unions. 

In summing up its findings, the CIO said: 

“This study does not prove that all CIO 
unions are perfect—no human institutions 
are. There is no way of compelling people 
to participate actively in their own organi- 
zations and protect their own democratic in- 
stitutions. Passing laws won’t help, either. 

“But the survey does demonstrate that CIO 
unions have provided a democratic frame- 
work, a constitution which insures basic 
democratic rights for all members. And it 
is clear today that the great mass of indus- 
trial workers, through their unions, have 
found the means of expressing their needs 
and desires. 

“Indeed, the speed with which the unions 
responded to the great unrest and economic 
uncertainty which workers experienced after 
the war ended is strong evidence of their 
democratic vigor.” 


Table of CIO showing finances and procedures of its unions 


How does interna- 
’ salary oi tional report on | Are international | Is financial pottery How often 
Name of union highest | Initiation fee Monthly dues receipts and ex- books audited report cenwantione are officer 
paid | penditures to and by whom? published? teld? elected? 
officer mem bership? ee 
Architects, engineers, chemists, | $4, 680 | $3 to $10, usually | $1 to $2.50, average | Quarterly report | Yes, certified pub- | Yes_........ Every 2 years.| Every 2 years. 
and technicians. | $3. } is $1.35. to locals. lic accountants. 
Automobile workers --_...........- -| 9,000 | $2 to $15........_- PR sd of ithe hal | Semiannual report }|_-__- GK wept htadn i sisted Annually - Annually. 
| to locals. 
Earbers and beauty culturists_.....| 4,680 | $3 to $25 _.._____- Oe Statements issued 7s, Deemer = casa Every 2 years_| Every 2 years. 
by accountant. auditor. 
Amalgamated clothing workers....| 15,000 | $10 maximum_.._| Varies, usually | At convention_._.- Yes, convention |....- DBicacse teats Ol ackndas Do. 
$1.40 to $2.1 committee and 
certified public 
accountant. 
American Communications Assoc:- 4,680 | $1 to $20, depends | $1 to $4 4... +... Published in un- | Yes, certified pub- |_..-- ic cnaeuieaedl See Do. 
ation. ; ‘ on earnings. P. ion journal. lie accountant. 
Electrical, radio, and machine 5,200 | $2 minimum, | #1 minimum, us- | Monthly _state- | Yes, trustees and | For mem- | Annually----- Annually. 
workers. rarely more. ually $1.50. ment to locals. certified public bers. 
5 S accountant. 
Farm equipment and metal work- 5,000 | $2 to $15.......... Ul ek ak Quarterly by ex- | Yes, certified pub: | At conven- | Every * years- Every 2 years. 
ers. ; : ecutive board. lic accountant. tion. 
Federal workers__................- 5,000 | $2 maximum, | $1.50 maximum, | At convention.....|..._. tt 2 cnsntiinhis Wis...) Ry .x.. <2 Annually. 
most pay $1. most pay $1. 


‘Set by locals, usually varies ‘rom 25 to £0 cents per week. 


%* Dues depend on earnings. 
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Table of CIO showing finances and procedures of its untons—Continued 
































— | | 
Annual How does interna- aan ' 
salary of Tl tional report on | Are international | Is financial | 0% Oucn Or 
Name of union highest Initiation fee Monthly dues receipts and ex- books audited report anernanene 
paid penditures to and by whom? published? conventions 
officer membership? held 
wade eben eo 3ce. 
Fishermen and allied workers_....- $4, 160 | $10 maximum..._| Set by locals, most | Semiannual report Yes, certified pub- | Yes__......- | Annually. es 
— 50 cents to $1.25. by certified pub- lic accountant. | | 
lie accountant. 
tobaceo, and agricultural 4,940 | $5 in union shop, | $1.50 minimum.._.- Semiannual report | Yes............... d Every 2 years 
worker $2 elsewhere. to executive 
board. 
Vur and leather workers........-.- 5, 200 | $1 and up, as set | $1.40 minimum ?_..| International fi- | Yes, finance com- |_.__ do__.....+.... do._...__. 
mae by locals. } mance commit- mittee and certi- 
tee regularly fied public ec- 
| anudits.§ countant. 
nen ituse Wetliiillicessechssassunauns 5,720 | $2 to $15.......... fe | Quarterly report | Yes, certified pub- = Oe ae 
Pee | to locals lic accountant. 
Cas. coke, and chemical workers... 3,600 | $2 to $5, may be | $1 to $1.50....._._-- At convention_.... eee aoe i ely ee 
: waived. | 
Gless. ceramic, and silica sand 5,600 | $2 minimum, a | 1 percent of earn- | Monthly report te |... on ..| For mem-|_....do....... 
workers few locals ings. | locals, bers. 
charge more. 
+ boatmen’s union of the ‘4 $10, maximum...} $1.50 to $3........-- Certified public |..... ee Dee ets 2 No conven 
oifit | accountant } tions 
i 
quarterly report } | 
to locals. | 
Longshoremen and warehousemen.| 5, 980 | $1 to $10.......... Eet by locals.......| Quarterly audit |..... Picistncctuees OR idacsan Every 2 y« 
; | sent to locals. 
Marine cooks and stewards. ....... RO FB Gad ccndeadih) Geel coddtdnesdten Weekly at port |..... iecdiee ye dai ‘ 
; |} meetings and at 
} _ general council. 
Marine engineers teneficie! asso- a ne None made, but is |..... eile inten tee oe ae 
” ciation | available. 
Marine and shipbuilding workers. 8,000 | $2 to $10, £0 per: | $1.25..............- | At convention.-...|..... iccaiintaddndel tai cppies ae 85 
cent pay $2. 
| maritime union.-.....-.. tf} | re PRR instenacnccds>- Monthly, inunion| Books open _ to |__...do_......| Every 2 years 
|  press.? members. | | 
Mine, mill, and smelter workers...| 6,000 | $2 to $10, most | $1 to $5, majority | Monthly report to | Yes; certified pub- |_....do-..._. Annually __...| 
pay $2. $1 to $1.50. locals. lic accountant. | 
American newspaper guild........- 6, 750 | $1 to $10.........- ee | Quarterly, annual- |..... O0..w200-022----|-----0....- be caceneini 
ly. certified pub- 
lie accountant | 
report. 
Office and professional workers. - .- TA Ee ennui $1.50 to $3.50. ...2-.- At executive board_|...-- ee a ee 
meetings and 
convention. 
a 6, 600 | $2 to $25.........- $2 to $3, 95 percent | Monthly _ state- |....- isisnbenkien todas Mae Annually 
pay $2. ment to locals. | 
Packinghouse workers.......-.---- I Fe te ecciidanie Set by local, 95 per- | Semiannual report | Yes; by auditor__ a ee a | | 
cent pay $1.50. 
Playthings jewelry, and novelty 5, 200 | $2 to $10 90 per- | 34 pay $1, 1% pay | Semiannual audit | Yes; by auditor |_....do__.__- Every 2 years 
workers ; cent locals $1.50. | sent to locals, and accountant. | 
charge $2. ’ 
Retail, wholesale, and department 10,000 | $10, maximum, | $1 to $4...........-- Report at each | Yes; auditor end |.....do.......| Every 3 years 
store employees, average is $5. executive board certified public | 
meeting. accountant. | 
Rubber workers. ...............-.- RF ee aaa | Quarterly audit | Yes; certified pub- |.....do___..- Annually... 
sent to locals. lic accountant. 
GOR OU.ccistcdcinitiinbinntaliiedss 5, 200 | $2, minimum..... $1, minimum °*..-.- — report |..... [intensities ketene teactions Every < year 
| _ to locals. } 
State, county, and municiral 5,000 | $1 to $5, most pay | $1 to $2, most pay | Seniannual report |.....do........ a ee ksi 
workers $1, $1.50. | to locals. | 
Eteeler eet ie OO ii cite Rise 8 | Certified public |_.._- ii cneciieel - aa, a 
cecountant re- | 
port to locals. | 
Stone and allied products workers. - 3, 000 | $5 minimum "___} £1.25 ®...2........- Annual report to |_...- Oisimad = For locals Every 3 ye 
lseal officers, | 
Textile workers’ union...........- 10, 000 | $1 to $10 _....__. $1 minimum, most | At convention.....|_.... Oi ae --..--..| Every 2 years 
pay $1.50. | 
nsport service employees_._.... a Ee 2 Queer BONED: Bnncllitticnsacknes ee. do. 
| | to locals, | 
port workers’ union...._... I On aaen $1.25 to $1.75 4__... Semiannual report |_....do............- Bice ainsi. 
| to locals, 
\ RI Be Fe Oe eteecreei $1 minimum......-. Cuarterly report |.....do-...... mF iss Annually 
} to locals. 
? Minimum dues actually 35 cents weekly, with 124 cents weekly as regular per capita * Minimum dues actually 25 cents weekly, with 15 cents weekly 
In a few locals dues are based on a percentage of earnings. tax. 
Certified public accountant submits semiannual report to executive board. 1 A few locals charge $1.50 (with special permission of interna 
No full-time international officers. ! International frequently reduces charge in case of new lo« 
* Annual conference of executive council is central policy body; its recommendations 2 President and secretary-treasurer every 2 years, Vv pr 
hmitted to membership referendum. board every year. 
Helps to cover burial benefit, shipwreck benefit, hospital benefit, cte. Majority of locals make no charce. 
\ emiannually and annually. 1 Dues depend on earnings. 
* A few locals add additional fees for special purposes; none charge more than $5. 
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orD, I wish to say a word about the con-__ the importance of enlightene 


EXT d structive, wartime work of my friend, of social justice for the masses of farm- 
ee eT ee Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, educator, author, ers, miners, and industrial workers in the 


oe and lecturer, in winning valuable friends other American Republics a 


HON. GEORGE L. RADCLIFFE for the United States of America among At the same time, this Maryland apostle 
our good neighbors in South and Central for the good-neighbor policy points out 


oo aeareae America. This article on Costa Rica, 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES’ which I am submitting for the attention 
of the Congress, bears the impress of all 
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America cannot only overcome these dif- 
ficulties, but also furnish us some pat- 
terns for imitation in our own country. 
The article speaks for itself. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

COSTA RICA: A RURAL DEMOCRACY 
(By Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, of Maryland) 


Costa Rica is one of the most thoroughly 
democratic states of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Although its people are predomi- 
nantly Spanish, often described superficially 
as unfitted for self-government, they have 
managed to create a republic notable for 
orderliness. Surrounded by countries where 
agitation, unrest, and even revolutions 
abound, Costa Ricans seem to have discov- 
ered the formula for quiet, unspectacular 
progress. Costa Rica (or Rich Coast) lives 
up to its name as a region rich in the best 
values realizable in a rural democracy. 

Evolution of rural democracy in Costa 
Rica stems from diverse causes: 

1. Relatively wide distribution of land 
ownership. 2. Fairly homogeneous white 
population. 3. Deep, practical interest in 
education. 4. Climate unspoiled by extremes 
of altitude or temperature. 5. Expanding 
birth rate. 6. Well-balanced economy, with 
imports never greatly in excess of exports. 

Redistribution of land, described as “the 
perennial football of Latin-American poli- 
tics,” has constituted the basis for democ- 
racy. In 1572, while children of the original 
conquistadores were still in the land, the 
55 Spanish families in and around Cartago, 
Costa Rica’s pioneer community, faced an 
agonizingly painful dilemma: Either they 
would have to plow their own fields and 
produce their own grains, fruits, and vege- 
tables, or they would be doomed. In other 
parts of Hispanic America, proud, though 
penniless, hidalgos and swineherds resorted 
to the importation of slaves and to tenant 
farming to escape the fancied indignity of 
manual labor. Vast estates in Argentina, 
Chile, Peru, and Guatemala, still intact, bear 
testimony to the tenacity of a landed aris- 
tocracy. 

In Costa Rica alone was the dilemma re- 
solved in favor of personal service. Only 
there did Spaniards (or Portuguese) turn 
their backs upon the delights of the bower- 
like hacienda, where lords and ladies of the 
manor adorned the center of a multicolored 
picture whose frame was compounded of the 
sweat, blood, and anguish of thousands of 
Negroes, Indians, mulattoes, quadroons, octa- 
roons, and mestizos. They elected to do farm 
work themselves, perhaps not so much be- 
cause of virtue or farsighted wisdom but be- 
cause they saw slave merchants were uninter- 
ested in a remote market where the profits 
would be infinitesimal compared to fortunes 
to be gained in the lush fields of Cuba, Santo 
Domingo, and Brazil. They tilled the soil and 
built their homes without field hands or 
house boys. As a result, they formed a de- 
mocracy of small farmers, each working his 
own acres without loss of self-respect or social 
prestige. 

Was it fate that the subsoil of the “rich 
coast” contained no mineral wealth, either in 
“black gold” or its more ancient rival? While 
other pioneers dashed off in mad pursuit of 
silver, emeralds, platinum, or diamonds, Costa 
Ricans remained loyal to the land. Until 
the 1820’s, the country, although ruffled by 
occasional political storms, managed to lay 
foundations for a sane, self-governing com- 
munity in the era of independence. 

Then in 1825, when Spanish domination 
had become history, they were the first Latin 
Americans to find foreign markets for coffee. 
A suitably prolonged dry season, mild tem- 
peratures, and porous volcanic soil made a 
perfect combination. But Costa Ricans were 
quick to take the initiative. Opportunity 
came because they had exploited the soil 


rather than their fellow men. They now had 
a crop to export and to tax. The coffee rush 
was on and, by 1829, coffee had become the 
chief product, a pre-eminence it retains. 
Costa Rican coffee not only enjoys primacy 
among tropical crops of the home economy; 
it maintains a superiority of aroma and taste 
everywhere. Colombians alone have a right 
to dispute this claim. 

It may be appropriate to insert two foot- 
notes on coffee culture in middle America. 
The first person to introduce the plant to 
this part of the world was a parish priest, 
Padre Félix Velarde. He brought in some 
seed from the Antilles, where the Arabian 
variety was making a good showing. In this 
way, Padre Félix gave Costa Rica her motto: 
In hos signo vinces. It was a peaceful vic- 
tory, based on widely distributed land own- 
ership and a highly specialized coffee culture. 

The second item is equally interesting. 
Early in the last century, a widow, Ramona 
Jiménez de Peralta, found herself penniless, 
with seven young children. A charming lady 
of good family, she might easily have cap- 
tured another man and played a brilliant role 
in “la gran vida de salon” (the career of a 
stylish society matron). Instead, Dofia Ra- 
mona tamed the jungle. This meant plung- 
ing into the wilderness around Cartago, with 
“a compass in one hand and a machete in the 
other.” The widow succeeded where men 
had failed. Thanks to her intelligence and 
industry, sugarcane, coffee trees, and cattle 
began to thrive in the clearings carved out 
of tropical underbrush. Her fame still clings 
to the land, enriching the democratic tradi- 
tions. 

Prior to her project, the section around 
Turrialba had been notorious as a wild and 
rugged terrain, hostile to man. Today it is 
rich, alluvial soil, where almost every fruit, 
grain, bush, and tree growable in the tropics 
can be cultivated. Here, in and around Tur- 
rialba, authorities of other American repub- 
lics, including the United States, have estab- 
lished the institute which employs scientists 
and research workers in the cause of bigger 
and better harvests. Large fruit companies 
have a huge stake in this center. 

Although banana culture, coffee, and vege- 
table production rank high at the Institute 
of Tropical Agriculture, other experiments 
are under way, for example, to raise a species 
of henequen (suggested substitute for manila 
hemp) that, like the far eastern product, will 
resist rot in salt water. Research workers at 
Turrialba intend to concentrate upon indus- 
trial commodities as well as foods or bever- 
ages. War in the Pacific focused interest on 
the institute’s experimentations with rubber, 
drugs, tropical woods, and chemicals useful 
against tropical disease. 

There is no race conflict in Costa Rican 
rural democracy. Nor is there any appreciable 
race consciousness. The small colored group 
introduced by the United Fruit Co. from Ja- 
maica confined itself largely to the coastal 
banana plantations. More recently, due to a 
blight which destroyed many banana trees, 
some Negro workers have migrated to the 
Pacific coast or settled in remote highland 
areas. At the Spanish conquest not more 
than 8,000 Indians inhabited this region. 
Their descendants are now on reservations. 

When banana disease limited work on the 
fertile Atlantic side, the colored people 
showed remarkable adaptability. Dropped 
from the pay rolls of the big American fruit 
corporations, the Negroes resorted to sub- 
sistence farming. Thanks to a few fruit trees, 
melon patches, kitchen gardens, and a flock 
of chickens, one-time field hands are making 
a good living. Impartial observers declare 
that colored workers are the most successful 
growers in middie America. Instead of wast- 
ing their substance in agitation and revolt, 
they have transformed disaster into oppor- 
tunity for service, 

The third factor is education. It has been 
remarked that Costa Rica has more teachers 
than soldiers. This ig an understatement. 
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Whereas there are thousands of educators. on 
the primary and secondary school levels, ther, 
are hardly 500 in the armed forces, including 
the military band. Costa Rica with Uruguay 
boasts of the least illiteracy in Latin Americ, 

Costa Rica falls squarely in the tropics, 
Nevertheless, the climate is notable for moq. 
eration. 

Throughout all middle America, the hea 
except on the seacoasts, is tempered by alt). 
tude, and nowhere more equitably than jy 
Costa Rica. On the Caribbean side, avergoa 
elevation extends from 2,100 to 5,900 fee; 
above sea level. On the Pacific side, the 
figures taper off to 1,475 to 4,900 feet. Con. 
trasted with the 7,500 average of the Valley 
of Mexico, the moderate altitude of Costa 
Rica is much more favorable to human effort, 
San José, like Caracas, Venezuela, has per. 
petual spring. Days are warm, followed by 
cool breezes at night. About 75 percent of the 
population has strung itself out, crescent. 
wise, in this highland nuclear zone. It is, in 
truth, a tierra templada, free from debilitat- 
ing extremes. 

Another cause of prosperity is the birth 
rate. The population, although not expand. 
ing on the scale of Puerto Rico, shows a steady 
increase. There are no oversize cities. San 
José, the capital and seat of of the national 
university, has 65,000 inhabitants, while Car- 
tago, the pioneer settlement, has half that, 
Nevertheless, the population density near 
those two cities, 260 per square mile, is almost 
unique in Latin America. While the popula- 
tion increases there, farmers and stock rais- 
ers push toward unexploited lands on the 
periphery. It isa region of expanding pioneer 
settlements, of people vigorously at work 
transforming empty country into ranches and 
homes. 

If there were more areas iike this in Ibero- 
America, so much land would not be bare and 
not so many rural communities would remain 
isolated. One illustration of pioneer spirit is 
visible at Irazu, where at an elevation of 9,800 
feet cattle and potatoes furnish a livelihood. 
While families multiply in the hinterland, 
there is a constant replenishment of the 
fountain of life at the center. At Turrialba, 
site of an ancient mission with an altitude of 
2,000 feet, the population grew from 1,068 in 
1883 to 21,000 in 1936. Although this is 
spectacular, it does suggest that healthy chil- 
dren and prosperity go hand -in hand, pro- 
vided that sanitation, education, and mod- 
erate living are a national concern. Every 
child born in the Republic has a decent 
chance to grow strong, learn, and work ihe 
land. 

The final factor in the orderly develop- 
ment is a well-balanced economy. In 1928, 
the Republic exported 2 percent of the coffee 
in Latin America; 10 percent of the bananas; 
and 4 percent of the cacao. Considering its 
size, about that of West Virginia, and its pop- 
ulation, about 650,000—hardly that of Mil- 
waukee, Wis.—one must agree that Costa 
Rica is diversifying agriculture to the limit. 
In 1939 coffee constituted 51 percent of all 
exports; bananas 21 percent; cacao 13 per- 
cent, while the lowland cattle ranchers car- 
ried on a profitable commerce with highland 
planters and city dwellers. In recent years, 
the cacao industry has taken up some slack 
in the banana trade. Most foreign business 
is with the United States, which in 1939 ab- 
sorbed 45 percent of exports and supplied 58 
percent of imports. Costa Ricans are our 
good customers as well as gocd neighbors. 
The United States market rounds out the 
Costa Rican national economy. 

The country’s Ambassador to the United 
States, Dr. Francisco de Paula Gutiérrez, has 
summed up the situation: “We citizens of 
Costa Rica have learned two things: 1, the 
efficacy of evolution by enlightened law; 2, 
the importance of free elections. 

“The labor code was based on the preamble 
of part III of the Treaty of Versailles and the 
social doctrines of the Catholic Church as 
expressed in the encyclicals Rerum Novarum, 
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Quadragesimo Anno and Divini Redemptoris, 
and the Social Code of Malines. We aim to 
sive property owners, farmers, and working- 


men a square deal, according to the prin- 
ciples of this social teaching.” 

Under President Teodoro Picado, coopera- 
tion of the farmers of Costa Rica with the 
United Nations’ war efforts was intensified. 
Asparagus, tomatoes, sweet peppers, bananas, 
and oranges were flown to the armed services 
in the Canal Zone in less than 3 hours. 

The island of Cocos, off the Pacific coast, 
ficures in postwar plans for naval and air de- 


fense of the hemisphere. Experts from the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
cooperate with fruit and vegetable growers, 
supplying choice seeds and new tools. It is 
hoped that greater cooperation can be de- 
veloped in education. 


In a recent conversation, Ambassador 
Gutiérrez, waxing enthusiastic about the 
plain virtues of his people, described the 


jeep incident. During the presidency of 
Dr. Rafael Angel Calder6én Guardia, the San 
José public demanded a demonstration in 
celebration of enactment of the social-secur- 
ity laws. Of course, the chief magistrate was 
a central figure. President Calderén Guardia 
was escorted to a jeep that happened to be 
handy 

Amid shouting and good-natured laughter, 
the jeep rolled down the principal avenue. 
Suddenly, to avoid the headquarters of the 
Diario de Costa Rica, the newspaper organ 
of the rival (Democratic) party, the jeep was 
detoured two squares to emerge in front of 
the modest palace of Archbishop Victor 
Sanabria, famed for his advocacy of an an- 
nual family wage for workers. In response 
to the shouts of the crowd, Archbishop Sana- 
bria strode out on the balcony of his resi- 
dence, gave a short speech and then was 
accorded a place of honor in the jeep. Ac- 
cording to Ambassador Gutiérrez, no more 
democratic conveyance could have been 
imagined. Ccrtainly, it may be conceded 
that the jeep was an improvement on the 
Mercedes-Benz and Fiat limousines in which 
Europe’s dictators paraded. In the hierarchy 
of values, the jeep begins at the bottom. 
It is a vehicle as much at home in country 
asincity. In that sense, it typifies the spirit 
of Costa Rica’s rural democracy. 
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OF VIRGINIA 
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Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 15, 1945, I introduced H. R. 
5496, a bill to amend the provisions of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act relating to 
marketing agreements and orders. These 
marketing agreement and order provi- 
sions in their present form were incor- 
porated into the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1933 by the amendatory act known 
as the Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act of 1937. Many programs under such 
marketing agreements and orders have 
been carried out under the act and such 
programs are now regarded as essential 
to maintenance of proper price levels for 
producers. 

The bill has two major objectives. 
First, it clarifies and strengthens the ex- 
isting law so as to provide for marketing 
agreements and orders that would estab- 
lish and maintain minimum standards of 


quality and maturity and inspection re- 
quirements of agricultural commodities 
and their products at all times if such 
orderly marketing would be in the public 
interest. Second, it provides a method 
for making the act applicable to other 
agricultural commodities which are now 
excluded from the act whenever this will 
advance the interests of producers and 
whenever such action is favored by a 
majority of producers voting in a refer- 
endum. 

Under the existing act, marketing 
agreements and orders may include, 
among other provisions, minimum qual- 
ity, maturity, and inspection require- 
ments, but these are operative only when 
the price of the agricultural commodity 
is not in excess of the parity price level 
during the season. In consequence such 
requirements have become inoperative 
and been suspended by the Secretary of 
Agriculture when prices have risen 
above parity. Minimum quality, ma- 
turity, and inspection requirements do 
not necessarily have any direct relation- 
ship to maintenance of parity prices. It 
is in the public interest to keep off the 
interstate market at all times immature 
or low quality fruits, vegetables, and 
other agricultural commodities, even 
though at a particular time the price 
of the commodity may be at or above 
parity. The farmer is thereby protected 
from unfair competition from culls and 
immature products, and the consumer 
obtains a better product. Maturity 
standards frequently increase the supply 
harvested for larger yields are obtained 
when the product is fully matured. 

The bill does not in any way modify 
the existing provisions of the act pro- 
viding that those order requirements 
directly affecting price levels as, for 
example, marketing and purchasing 
quotas, shall be operative only when 
prices are not in excess of the parity price 
level during the season. 

The act now provides for the establish- 
ment by a marketing order of an agency 
for the administration of provisions of 
the order. However, these industry com- 
mittees cannot carry out their functions 
at all times since assessments for agency 
expenses can be made only when prices 
for the commodity are not in excess of 
the parity price level during the season. 
Since the bill provides for order provi- 
sions relating to minimum standards of 
quality and maturity and inspection re- 
quirements that may be operative at all 
times, it is necessary that the agency 
administering the order be able to func- 
tion at all times. Also, it is obvious that 
industry committees administering an 
order must operate continuously if com- 
petent employees and adequate records 
are to be available. In consequence, the 
bill provides that the assessment of 
agency expenses may be made through- 
out the period the marketing order is in 
effect and irrespective of whether par- 
ticular provisions of the order are 
suspended or have become inoperative. 

Under the bill assessments may be 
made, as heretofore, for the maintenance 
and functioning of such agencies. In 
addition, the bill provides for assess- 
ments for such purposes as the Secretary 
of Agriculture may, pursuant to the 
order, determine to be appropriate, and 
in such amounts as the Secretary may 


find reasonable and likely to be incurred 
by the agency during the period specified 
by the Secretary. The Secretary there- 
fore retains ample authority to control 
agency budgets and to prevent wasteful 
or unnecessary expenditures. At the 
Same time when a project arises that the 
Secretary determines is appropriate to 
the better functioning of the order, he 
may permit assessments and agency ex- 
penditures for the purposes of such 
projects. 

Under the present act marketing orders 
can be issued only for a limited group 
of commodities and their products, 
namely, milk; fruits—excluding fruits 
for canning other than olives, and ex- 
Cluding apples other than Washington, 
Oregon, and Idaho apples; pecans; wal- 
nuts; tobacco; vegetables—excluding 
vegetables for canning other than aspar- 
agus; soybeans: hops; honey bees; and 
naval stores. Many aspects of the im- 
pending surplus problem could be met 
through marketing orders, particularly 
by the various types of quota provisions 
permitted by the present act to be in- 
corporated in such orders. By handling 
surplus problems in such _ fashion, 
farmers can take on responsibility for 
management of their own affairs and for 
controlling surpluses and the necessity 
for subsidies, loans, and other forms of 
surplus relief is minimized. The flexi- 
bility of marketing orders gives consider- 
able room for different methods in deal- 
ing with surplus problems and for adap- 
tation of control methods to the peculiar 
needs of various diverse agricultural 
commodities and products. 

As we approach a period when farm 
surpluses will again recur, it is vitally 
important to be prepared to prevent 
these surpluses from wrecking farm 
prices. The Government is already obli- 
gated to support farm prices of numer- 
ous eligible agricultural commodities at 
not less than 90 percent of parity prices 
for at least another 3 years under the 
Steagall Act. These commitments to 
farmers must be fully carried out. The 
enactment of this legislation will provide 
additional means of carrying out these 
price-support guaranties to farmers and 
in safeguarding them against ruinous 
price declines. 

The bill, therefore, makes marketing 
orders available for all commodities sub- 
ject to certain carefully restricted limi- 
tations. The bill does not automatically 
extend the act to all commodities, but 
authority is given the Secretary to extend 
it to any additional commodities or prod- 
ucts, or to regional or market classifica- 
tions thereof, on the basis of two deter- 
minations to be made by him—first, that 
the extension of the act to the partic- 
ular commodity, product, or regional or 
market classification thereof, would more 
effectively advance the interests of pro- 
ducers pursuant to the declared policy, 
and second, that such extension is ap- 
proved or favored by a majority of the 
producers voting in a referendum con- 
ducted by the Secretary for the purpose. 
Strong farmers’ cooperatives are essen- 
tial to the adequate working of market- 
ing orders, and in such a referendum 
such cooperatives would vote in the same 
manner as in the other referendums now 
provided by the act. The action of the 
Secretary in extending the act to any 
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commodity, product, or regional or mar- 
ket classification thereof, would not 
mean that a marketing order would 
thereby be in effect for the commodity. 
It would mean only that the act was 
available for the control of such com- 
modity, product, or regional or market 
classification thereof, through a mar- 
keting order, and that thereafter a mar- 
keting order could be formulated and 
made effective through the detailed pro- 
cedures already specified in the act. 

The speciai provisions relating to milk 
now found in the act are left unchanged. 

The bill is enabling legislation only. 
By its provisions farmers would be en- 
abled at all times, if they were willing 
to assume the responsibility, to control 
through the marketing-order mechanism 
the minimum standards of quality and 
maturity of their agricultural commodi- 
ties sent to market. Consumers would 
be given this additional protection 
against low quality, immature, and in- 
edible agricultural commodities. By en- 
actment of the bill the surplus problem 
already faced by agriculture in the case 
of some commodities, and certain to 
mount as present expanded markets 
recede, could be met in substantial 
measure. 
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HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
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Monday, February 18, 1946 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, if 
there is any doubt of the necessity of re- 
vising some of the price schedules by the 
OPA, a perusal] of the following letter and 
list of food items together with prices in 
1941 and 1946 will prove the case: 

LANSING, MIcH., February 20, 1946. 
Hon. Roy Wooprvrr, 
Congressman From Michigan, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Roy: I am enclosing some compara- 
tive figures on foodstuff which should be of 
interest to you. 

Frankly, I don’t know where we're going to 
land.: How can hotel restaurants, or other 
food purveyors, make a go of it when raw food 
costs continue to increase but our retail 
prepared food prices must remain under 
ceiling as of April 4-10, 1943, 

Very truly yours, 














Bruce, 
ee 
Item 1941 1946 Increase 
Cents per|Cents per 

pound | pound | Percent 

Stewing chickens._......_- 22 39 77 
Peanut butter............. 914 23 144 
lit eae 4 6 50 
Michigan potatoes_...._._- | 1.3 3. 24 149 
r\  Weedered ser eee 5 13% 170 
SS ae } 1244 1934 6 
Eggs, medium Grade B...| 117 135 106 
Graham crackers. ........- 74% 17 126 
IG nn. nl 6 tide taken 10 19 9 
Rinso, large package._..... | 1614 25 61 
Hams, string half_......... 23 36 56 
Lamb roast, shoulder__.._- 16 25 56 
I 15 35 133 
ee ee oe eee 444 5%o 23 
IO iis i ct ciiaticadmee bis 7% 17% 133 
EE ae 842 1844 117 





1Cents per dozen. 


The above comparative price figures are 
taken from actual newspaper advertising of 
the foodstuffs listed in the Bay City, Mich., 
area. 

How can hotels continue to prepare and 
sell food under their ceiling if commodities 
costs are not also controled? 





Brotherhood at Home and Abroad 
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HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the follow- 
ing address made by me on Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 17, 1946, at a regional meeting held 
under the auspices of the Parent- 
Teachers Association at the Gloucester 
City (N. J.) High School Auditorium: 


BROTHERHOOD AT HOME AND ABROAD 


In selecting brotherhood as a theme for 
thoughtful consideration in meetings such 
as this, at this time, and throughout the 
Nation, the parent-teacher association has 
directed our attention to a force that can be 
as dynamic for good as the atomic bomb now 
is for destruction. 

Words cannot express the tremendous in- 
fiuence for good that would result if the 
spirit of brotherhood was given full play in 
our individual lives, in the life of the Nation, 
and, in the affairs of the world. ; 

With its acceptance as the rule and guide 
of our individual, national, and international 
actions, there would be an elimination of 
greed and selfishness, intolerance, and 
bigotry and domination of the weak by the 
strong. In their place would be found 
equity, justice, honesty of purpose, under- 
standing and acknowledgement of the rights 
of others. The sum total of these beneficent 
results would be peace. Peace in our indi- 
vidual lives, and peace in national and inter- 
national affairs. 

There is no greater need today in this time 
of unrest and uncertainty, both at home and 
abroad, than an acceptance and exemplifica- 
tion of the spirit of true brotherhood. 


MEANING OF BROTHERHOOD 


What do we mean by brotherhood? What- 
ever the answer that may be given, no matter 
how differently expressed or phrased, the re- 
sult would always be the same, namely, doing 
unto others what we would that they do unto 
us. This is all inclusive. It is all embracing. 
It is right by whatever standard is applied. 
It includes the best in every creed. It pro- 
vides a common meeting ground for all men 
of peace and good will. 

Centuries have passed and great changes 
have come in all the activities of life since 
the Prince of Peace—the Master Teacher— 
Jesus Christ—gave utterance to the words— 
“Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them, for this is the 
law and the prophets.” Notwithstanding the 
passing of time with all its changes, and the 
complexity of our present-day life, the force 
and the logic of those words, constituting the 
true spirit of brotherhood, remain as effectual 
as a means of solving cur numerous and 
varied problems today as when spoken cen- 
turies ago to a people whose life and habits 
were less complex than our own. The words 
He uttered, these words so well named—“The 
Golden Rule”—remain today words of wis- 
dom and point the way for the settlement of 
all human difficulties, 
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WOULD SOLVE PRESENT-DAY DIFFICULTIES 


Think in terms of the numerous disturp. 
ances that now exist in our land, in other 
lands, and, between nations. What is the 
cause of all these disturbances? Determine 
for yourselves what you consider to be the 
cause. Having done so, then apply as a means 
of solution—the spirit of true brotherhood as 
defined in the words of the Golden Rule: 
“‘Whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them.” Would it not 
solve each difficulty if each of the contending 
parties applied this principle? Of course jt 
would. The fogs and mists that now sur- 
round us would disappear as before the rays 
of the morning sun. 

If the spirit of true brotherhood should be 
accepted and exemplified in the affairs of 
men and of nations that which now disturbs 
us domestically and in world affairs would 
disappear. It would solve our economic 
problems. It would create tolerance and 
understanding. It would protect the weak 
from the aggression of the strong. It would 
eliminate selfishness and greed that bring 
conflict between nations. It would make 
the world a better place in which to live. 

This being true, then, we must acknowl- 
edge that the parent-teachers have struck the 
key note, the basic principle, that must un- 
derlie and inspire all efforts to promote bet- 
ter understanding between people and na- 
tions, when it emphasizes, today, throughout 
the Nation the importance of brotherhood. 


BROTHERHOOD—FUNDAMENTAL NEED OF WORLD 


Today the spirit of brotherhood between 
nations is the fundamental need of the 
world. The future peace, security, and wel- 
fare of the world depends upon the extent 
to which its principles, based upon equality 
of man, is recognized, and, governments are 
founded. 

It was to accomplish this ideal of brother- 
hood, namely, equality of man, that America 
has participated in two World Wars. We 
have given unstintedly of our wealth, re- 
sources, the precious lives of our young 
manhood. The principles enunciated in the 
Atlantic Charter were the principles that 
underlie true brotherhood among nations, 
and make for peace and security in the 
world. 

We did not engage in World War I and 
World War II to advance the prestige of any 
king, monarch, or dictator. We did not seek 
territorial or material gain. We did not seek 
anything that was material in character. We 
fought for a spiritual ideal—equality and 
the principles of brotherhood to be applied 
between nations and peoples. 

Notwithstanding victory has crowned our 
efforts, we see throughout the world a spirit 
of deep unrest instead of the tranquillity 
that should come with peace. Fear in its 
most aggravated form still prevails. Why is 
this the case? The answer is simple. Be- 
cause the large nations, the strong nations, 
the powerful nations, are using their 
strength and power to dominate smaller 
nations, thereby destroying the principles 
of equality and brotherhood for which the 
war was fought. 


DUTY OF AMERICA 


What is the duty of America under these 
circumstances? Our duty is plain. We 
have no right to equivocate, no right to 
appease, no right to haul down the flag that 
stands for liberty, justice, freedom, and de- 
mocracy, based upon principles of world 
brotherhood and the equality of man. It ‘s 
cowardly to do so. It breaks faith with 
those who have died, and yet I regret to say 
that this has been in a large measure our 
course of action since VJ-day. 

America—and I say it with a feeling of 
shame—has stood by and permitted, if not 
actually participated in, the wrong and in- 
justice than has been heaped upon Poland, 
our honored ally. Likewise, we have stood 
by and permitted the Balkan and the Baltic 
states, Palestine, Iraq, Iran, India, Indo- 














and Korea to be deprived of that 
freedom of expression that was guaranteed 
under the Atlantic Charter. Why have we, 
the strongest Nation in the world, the Nation 
that contributed most to the winning of the 
war, kept quiet and permitted our allies, de- 
pendent though they have been and still are 
upon us, to destroy, repeal, and make ineffec- 
tive the principles of equality, justice, de- 
mocracy, and world brotherhood for which 


we fought and sacrificed? 
MORAL LEADERSHIP OF AMERICA 


In the First World War, America, through 
Woodrow Wilson, provided a spiritual leader- 
ship, based upon principles of equity and 
justice, that rallied the strength of the em- 
battled nations and revitalized those who 
were the victims of that struggle. His Four- 
teen Points became the rallying cry of the 
oppressed and the discouraged. They saw 
Wilson as someone striving to achieve a 
peaceful world based upon the principles of 
equality of men and world brotherhood. 
However, history may record its conception of 
Wilsonian ideals, it must be granted that for 
at least a moment it seemed possible for even 
our allies in that struggle to rise to this 
American idealistic position: Unfortunately, 
the vision faded, and with its 
another world war became inevitable in the 
gloom of that failure. 

World War II broke upon a world bank- 
rupt in idealism and that had forgotten or 
discarded the principles of brotherhood. 
Again the cry of distress from the oppressed 
brought forth from America a new expres- 
sion of ideals to provide future peace and 
security, based upon the principles of broth- 
erhood. It came in the form of the Atlantic 
Charter—based upon principles of equality, 
freedom, and democracy. It was embodied in 
a resolution and adopted by all of the United 
Nations on January 1, 1942. It became the 
rallying point against oppression through- 
out the world. It brought hope and cour- 
age to the distressed. It provided the ideal- 
ism that brought the people of America, 
wholeheartedly and unreservedly, into the 
conflict. 

Today, however, even after victory has been 
won, we see these recognized principles of 
true brotherhood treated lightly, even con- 
temptuously by nations who gave them their 
support and approval. This should not be. 
t is wrong. It violates every principle of 
right and justice. These basic principles must 
not be dismissed as mere words that were 
uttered to gain an end, and the end having 
been achieved can be discarded and forgotten. 
We must never forget that the principles, 
enunciated in the Atlantic Charter, marched 
with our armies. They sailed with our fleets. 
They flew with our eagles. And they sleep 
with our honored dead. It is the duty of 
America to relight the torch of liberty and 
brotherhood that those who fought and died 
shall not have died in vain. 

Now is the time for America to reassert her 
claim to the moral leadership of the world. 
With victory gained, it is our duty to demand 
that the principles for which we fought shall 
be recognized by everyone, especially our 
allies. This is not a time for the rebirth of 


chi! 


bl Cs, power politics, seizure of territory, es- 
tablishment of regimes upon a basis of force 
rather than the will of the governed. We owe 


+ + 


it to the men who have died in the name of 
America on the battlefields of this war to keep 
the faith for which they fought. To whittle 
it down, to dismiss it as the empty phrasing 
of wartime oratory or strategy is to make a 
m i of all that our people regard most 
Sacrec 


_ The time is at hand for America to assert 


in strong, clear, and emphatic terms that 

principles of equality, based upon 
brotherhood, for which we fought, must 
be acknowledged and given support. Fail- 


ure to do so means that the ideal of broth- 
frhood aniong nations—that the oppressed 
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nations expected as a result of victory— 
will not materialize. We are then no better 
off than after World War I. 

Thus far, since approval was given to the 
United Nations Organization, neither our 
State Department nor our President has 
seen fit to utilize the tremendous prestige 
and strength of the United States to mo- 
bilize world-wide sentiment in support of 
the principles for which we fought. From 
us has come nothing but pleasant platitudes, 
easy to speak, easy to ignore. 

If we are to rebuild something of value 
on the ashes of the terrible war, so recently 
concluded, we must supplement the United 
Nations Organization for peace, by strong 
language, condemning the failure to practice 
the principles of equality, fair dealing, and 
brotherhood laid down in the Atlantic Char- 
ter, and demanding that they be riven recog- 
nition in present and future actions of all 
governments. The time to do this is now. 

This Nation is peculiarly our brother's 
keeper and appointed as a steward under 
God of the civilization of the world. God 
did not make the American people the 
mightiest human force of all times with- 
out a purpose. He did not endow us with 
unusual talents without intending that we 
should carry, unusual responsibilities. The 
mission of America. is not only to its own 
people but to all the peoples of the earth, 
before whose eyes it is the symbol of human 
rights and human liberty based upon the 
principles of equality and brotherhood, to- 
ward whom its flag flutters hopes of future 
happiness. 


AMERICA MOST OUTSTANDING EXPONENT OF PEACE 
AND GOOD WILL BASED UPON BROTHERHOOD 


Today as we rejoice in the position of pre- 
eminence our Nation has gained among the 
nations of the world, we can also take pride 
in the fact that America is the most outstand- 
ing exponent of peace and good will in all 
the world. 

The most casual reading of our national 
history cannot help but reveal to an honest 
and intelligent mind that this Nation has 
always been an advocate of peace and good 
will among the nations, and has constantly 
sought to avoid war and its distressing con- 
sequences. By precept and example, abun- 
dant evidence of this fact has been given and 
so plain is our national desire in this re- 
spect that none should doubt it. 

Nowhere in all the world is there a more 
pronounced and outstanding desire for the 
recognition of the principles of true brother- 
hood than in America. Nowhere has there 
been a more ready and willing response to 
every effort that has been made to substitute 
these peaceful principles as a means for the 
settlement of international differences rather 
than resort to military force. As a people 
we are justifiably proud of the fact that our 
Nation, above all others, has led in every 
movement to establish the principles of 
brotherhood by which international peace 
might be promoted. The peace of the world, 
made permanent and secure, is the sincerest 
desire of our people—an inspiration of the 
very heart and soul of America. It was for 
this that Amerita shed her blood in two 
world wars. What finer or more sacred con- 
tribution to the cause of peace could there be? 

Never in the history of the world has there 
been a finer example of true, genuine ideal- 
ism upon the part of any nation than that 
shown by the United States as it sat at the 
peace table of Versailles. Notwithstanding 
the fact that our resources of men and wealth 
had been the determining factor that finally 
brought success to the Allies, yet we neither 
asked nor received anything in return for our 
sacrifices of treasure and blood. As other na- 
tions strained and contested openly and in 
secret, one with the other to gain advantage 
of territory or other worth-while consideta- 
tions, America stood aloof from the struggle 
and refused all material gain, but, with a 
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quiet dignity and majestic spirit, sought only 
to advance the principles of liberty, true de- 
mocracy, and justice based upon the brother- 
hood of men and nations, as would most 
surely tend to the future peace of the world, 
that those who died should not have died in 
vain. 

As America in the past }ias sought to foster 
and maintain peace and good will through 
recognition and exemplification of the spirit 
of true brotherhood, among the nations of 
the world, so we can with confidence look 
into the future with the fullest assurance, 
knowing full well that peace and the spirit 
of true brotherhood will continue to be the 
aspiration of the heart and soul of America. 
May the divine leadership that has inspired 
us as a Nation in the past and brought our 
Nation to a position of preeminence, continue 
to be our inspiration and strength in the days 
to come. 








Not Southern Issue Alone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 22 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Not Southern Issue Alone,” 
from the Arkansas Democrat of Febru- 
ary 5, 1946. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


NOT SOUTHERN ISSUE ALONE 


The so-called and miscalled fair employ- 
ment practices bill now agitating Congress 
is not a southern issue, though the fili- 
buster of the bombastic B1LBo, of Mississippi, 
adds to the contrary belief. It is not aimed 
at the Negro any more than it is at any other 
race, though that mistake is made by honest 
folks who are simply misguided. 

Supporters of such a bill in 20 States met 
defeat in 18, and of those 18 States only 2 
were Southern. The two States where such 
a law was passed were New York and New 
Jersey, and Senator Hawkes of the latter has 
added his opposition to a Federal FEP law. 

Senator WHEELER, of Montana, and Sena- 
tor Tarr, of Ohio, have announced their 
opposition to the law. 

The chief objection to the proposed law 
is that it could not be enforced and would 
be vicious legislation wherever applied. It 
would make the old prohibition laws seem 
mild in its effect upon the innocent as well 
as the guilty. It would create a gestapo— 
and how—as evidenced by these facts: 

It would apply to employers of more than 
six workers and provide penalties up to a 
year’s imprisonment and $5,000 fines for vio- 
lators of FEPC orders. Senator RUSSELL, of 
Georgia, said: “This bill creates perambula- 
tory kangaroo courts which can drag an em- 
ployer to any place in the United States 
they wish. That is one of the threats held 
over the heads of American business, of the 
American employer, of the American farmer 
who employs more than six individuals, to 
make sure that he takes care of all aliens in 
his employ to the detriment of American 
citizens who might be seeking work.” 

This is not an extreme statement. “It is 
so stated in the bond” (the bill) and mem- 
bers of those legislatures who turned down 
the proposal recognized that fact. The FEF 
proposal, for all the pious professions ol 
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its supporters, is an evil and dangerous thing, 
begotten of sinister politics and can only 
add te the racial prejudice already too ramp- 
ant in the Nation today. 





Government by Crony 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MARION T. BENNETT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 22, 1946 


Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following excerpt 
from Drew Pearson’s column, the Wash- 
ington Merry-Go-Round, for February 
22, 1946. It relates to the character of 
major appointments being made by the 
President, and with particular reference 
to one of these appointments. Today 
we have government by cronies of the 
President and many of the cronies are 
in one way or another associated with 
the notorious Missouri Pendergast gang 
which plundered Missouri and Kansas 
City and is now operating with head- 
quarters in the District of Columbia. 

WASHINGTON MERRY-GO-ROUND 
(By Drew Pearson) 


Public memory is short; so perhaps it is 
not out of order to recall that exactly 1 year 
ago a man who had served 8 years in the 
Cabinet and 4 years as Vice President was so 
pilloried before the Senate that Roosevelt 

’ finally withdrew the name of Henry Wallace 
as head of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration 

But this week, delightful George Allen, who 
has back-slapped and wise-cracked with every 
Senator on Capitol Hill, was confirmed as 
Director of the RFC after very little cross- 
examination, almost no debate, and in the 
end, without even a roll-call vote. 

Most remarkable thing about the George 
Allen vote was that Senator ALBEN BARKLEY, 
who knows better, championed Allen’s right 
to continue holding jobs with private corpo- 
rations while still serving in this vitally im- 
portant Government post. 

One corporation of which George Allen is 
vice president is the Home Insurance Co. 
It so happens that this company figures very 
largely in the scandalous graft which sent 
Harry Truman’s old friend, Boss Tom Pender- 
gast, of Kansas City, to jail. 

Background of this affair is important. 
The fire-insurance companies operating in 
Missouri had been forced to impound $9,- 
676,002 while the question of new rate in- 
crease was being threshed out in the courts. 


PENDERGAST BRIBE 


The company which had most at stake in 
this $9,000,000 kitty was the Home Insurance 
Co., of which George Allen is now vice presi- 
dent. Its share was $737,389.31. Naturally 
it was anxious to get this little nest egg re- 
turned to the company’s treasury rather than 
go back to the policyholders. 

So a deal was finally worked out between 
the companies whereby Boss Pendergast was 
to receive a bribe of $750,000. In return, the 
court suit was to be compromised, the fire 
insurance companies getting 80 percent of 
the nine million, the policyholders getting 
only 20 percent. 

First installment of the Pendergast bribe 
was $100,000, and it was ponied up by 14 
different companies. But, since Home Insur- 
ance had the largest amount at stake, it sent 
more than any other company—$15,000. 


Later, the fire-insurance companies kicked in 
a total of $330,000 to Pendergast, but before 
they could pay the entire $750,000, the Gov- 
ernment probe was started and he never got 
the balance. 

It was in 1938, during this Government 
probe and before Pendergast was finally con- 
victed in 1939, that Home Insurance, in des- 
perate need of friends, made George Allen a 
vice president. Allen was a former WPA 
administrator with no great business talents. 
But he had one great asset—close connec- 
tions in Washington. 

George, who is a very frank and likeable 
person, doesn’t claim to know anything about 
insurance, but he does know plenty about 
getting into the Executive mansion at almost 
any hour of the day or night. 


GEORGE ALLEN SITS PRETTY 


Following this the fire-insurance com- 
panies, including Home Insurance, were in- 
dicted by the Justice Department for vio- 
lating the Antitrust Act. However, the in- 
surance lobby, including George Allen, 
pushed legislation through the House of 
Representatives exempting insurance com- 
panies from the Antitrust Act. Thanks to 
highly skillful lobbying, the Justice Depart- 
ment finally compromised the case. 

Meanwhile, Home Insurance and other 
companies operating in Missouri did not go 
to jail. Tom Pendergast served his time, 
but not the insurance executives who shelled 
out $330,000 and were willing to pay up to 
$750,000. 

Harry Truman, of course, has such a blind- 
spot regarding Pendergast that one of the 
first things he did after becoming President 
of the United States was to fire Maurice 
Milligan, the United States district attorney 
who corvicted his old friend. 

Ninety-six Senators, however, are not all 
supposed to have blind-spots. At least a 
majority are supposed to have a statesman- 
like approach to appointments to high of- 
fice. That is what the system of Senate 
confirmation is for. 

However, when the current vice president 
of the company which paid Boss Pendergast 
his heaviest bribe came up for appointment 
to one of the most powerful economic jobs 
in Government, all but one Democrat—FvuL- 
BRIGHT, Of ArkKansas—blindly followed the 
leader. 

As a director of the RFC, George Allen is 
now in a position where he can promote 
Government ioans to insurance companies 
or to other firms which owe money to insur- 
ance companies. It certainly pays to be a 
charming host at dinner. 

Note: Insurance, of course, is only one of 
George’s corporate connections, though it 
should be enough. Others will be discussed 
in future columns. 





Public Will Pay the Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 22 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Public Will Pay the Bill,” 
from the Arkansas Democrat of February 
17, 1946. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


PUBLIC WILL PAY THE BILL 


The dance is on, the dance of rising wages 
and prices, and the public will pay the pj). 
That’s the meaning of the Government, 
announced policy for settling the steel, mo. 
tor, and electrical and other strikes. 

In brief, the policy is this: Wage raises up 
to 15 to 18 percent will be allowed, and where 
employers aren't earning enough to stand the 
cost, they will immediately be given higher 
prices. Formerly, employers had to wait ¢ 
months before they could ask for thie relies. 

Wage increases, with some exceptions to 
be announced later, must be approved by 
Washington, just as price raises must be. 
The Government is thus established more 
firmly in the socialistic program of running 
the Nation’s peacetime affairs. 

Included with the plan is another warning 
about the danger of inflation, and solemn 
declarations that the new price line is to be 
held. Let us hope this can be done. The 
task is made so much harder by the wage 
and price increases which will have been, and 
will be, granted. 

Inflation is a fire which makes a pretty 
sight while it’s burning, but leaves a spec- 
tacle of ruin if it gets out of hand. Anda 
fire isn’t easier to control if you let it spread 
further. That’s exactly what's happened now. 

Steel prices are to be increased $5 a ton. 
This will add to the cost of cars, trucks, farm 
machinery, refrigerators, buildings—every- 
thing that contains much steel. In addition, 
wages will be raised to the workers producing 
motor vehicles, farm equipment, and various 
other things. It will all snowball into higher 
prices. 

Billions of dollars will be added to the cost 
of daily necessities. Largely this must come 
out of the small to modest earnings of mil- 
lions, to give higher wages to many already 
well-paid worker groups. According to re- 
cent figures, the steei, auto, and electrical 
workers averaged from $41 to $46 a week. 
Meat-plant workers, who presumably wil! get 
a raise, averaged nearly $46. 

In contrast, surveys in a number of places 
have shown that from 30 to 80 percent of the 
jobs open to returning veterans pay from less 
than $24 a week to $30. Yet out of those 
wages these veterans must help, through pay- 
ing higher prices, to boost the $41 to $46 
wages of a privileged few workers. 

A small aristocracy of labor in the big in- 
dustrial centers is profiting at the expense 
of millions of returning veterans, of farmers, 
teachers, public employees, many profes- 
sional people whose earnings are modest 
and other such groups throughout. the land. 

Raise everybody’s earnings? Then you'd 
have a sure-enough inflation fire roaring 
through the Nation’s economic structure. 
No; its better to make the best of it and 
use all our influence to hold the new price 
line. If the Nation can get full production, 
that will check inflation. Nothing else can 
check it long. Goods competing for mar- 
kets is the only real assurance against run- 
away prices. 





Reds Fail To Pull the Wool Over 
President Truman’s Eyes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 22, 1946 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker; the Reds 
and their fellow travelers have failed in 
their efforts to pull the wool over the eyes 
of President Truman with reference to 
the Communist spy ring throughout this 
country and Canada, just as they are 
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failing in their efforts to abolish the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities and to 
cet rid of J. Edgar Hoover and the FBI. 
*"If George Washington could speak to 
us today, on this the two hundred and 
fourteenth anniversary of his birth, he 
undoubtedly would say again: “Put only 
Americans on guard.” 

He no doubt would warn President 
Truman to clean house, as the Bible says, 
“From the tower of the watchmen to the 


fenced city.” 





Student Exchange 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 22, 1946 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following timely and inter- 
esting editorial from the Washington 
Post of Tuesday, February 19, 1946, en- 
titled “Student Exchange,” which has 
reference to bill H. R. 4982, which has 
been favorably reported to the House by 
the Foreign Affairs Committee: 


STUDENT EXCHANGE 


Friendship between nations as between in- 
dividuals flows from mutual understanding. 
It seems to us that there is a great dee! of 
merit, therefore, in two proposals now be- 
fore Congress to facilitate international ex- 
change of students, scholars, and techni- 
cians. This sort of exchange is an invaluable 
supplement to the program now being under- 
taken by the new Office of International In- 
formation and Cultural Affairs which Secre- 
tary Byrnes has established. Americans who 
are afforded an opportunity to study abroad 
are likely to find their prejudices about for- 
eign countries dissolved; foreigners who come 
to American colleges and universities will 
return to their homes with a fresh aware- 
ness of American values. A harvest of good 
will is the certain product of such a trans- 
planting. 

One of the bills for this purpose, intro- 
duced just prior to the congressional recess 
by Senator FuLsricuT, follows closely a sug- 
gestion offered by the Post last September. 
We said, in speaking of the disposal of our 
war surpluses abroad, that “a constructive 
way of handling such transactions might be 
to let the funds (from sale of surpluses) be 
used for the establishment of foundations in 
buying countries dedicated to the diffusion 
of knowledge of the seller and purchaser 
countries.” The Fulbright bill would desig- 
nate the State Department as the disposal 
agency for surplus property outside continen- 
tal United States and would specifically au- 
thorize it to enter into agreements with 
foreign governments under which local cur- 
rencies received for surplus property would 
be used to send foreign students to Ameri- 
can colleges abroad, to pay their transporta- 
tion to the United States, or to meet the 
expenses of American students studying in 
foreign institutions. 

It would be in the last category, obviously, 
that this arrangement would be most effec- 
tive. And it might prove of tremendous 
value to veterans who wished to pursue 
Studies overseas under the GI bill. The 
tuition and living allowances due them would 
be met, then, by the country in which they 
chose to attend school, out of its own cur- 
rency, and the United States Treasury would 
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to that extent be spared expense. We can 
think of no more useful form in which to 
receive payment for the surplus materials 
which we do not wish to bring home and 
which are needed by foreign countries lack- 
ing the dollar exchange to purchase them. 

Because of a shortage of dollar exchange, 
many foreign countries will be unable to 
send students to the United States. A bill 
introduced by Representative Broom would 
make provision for this need. It would ex- 
tend to European countries the facilities for 
exchanging students, scholars, and techni- 
cians with the United States which we now 
maintain in relation to the Latin-American 
Republics and China. This exchange system 
has proved immensely fruitful. When the 
United States remitted about $10,000,000 of 
the indemnity paid this country as a result 
of the Boxer Rebellion in China, the Chinese 
Government placed the money in a trust 
fund for the education of Chinese youth in 
American institutions in China and in the 
United States. The act contributed tremen- 
dously to the good relations which have 
existed between the two countries ever since. 

We hope that Congress will give sympa- 
thetic consideration to both the Fulbright 
and the Bloom bills. They are companion 
or supplementary measures. The meeting of 
minds, in a literal sense, which they would 
help to bring about should go far toward 
promoting the international understanding 
upon which our hopes of world peace must 
be founded. 





Lincoln Day Address of Gov. Dwight H. 
Green, of Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 22, 1946 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, on Saturday, February 9, 1946, one of 
the Nation’s outstanding citizens who 
has demonstrated great capacity as an 
administrator, Gov. Dwight H. Green, of 
Illinois, delivered an able and inspiring 
address at the Lincoln Day dinner spon- 
sored by the Republican committee, at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include the Gov- 
ernor’s address: 


For me this is a proud and happy occasion. 
As Governor of the State of Illinois, whose 
richest possession is the heritage of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, it frequently has been my privi- 
lege to speak at various celebrations of his 
anniversary. Yet to me none of them ever 
seemed more significant than this meeting 
here in Chattanooga. 

That here in this city in the Tennessee 
Valley, through which more than four score 
years ago the Union and Confederate Armies 
surged forward and backward so many 
times—here where we may look up to the 
hills in three directions and see majestic 
heights, sanctified by the blood of Americans 
who died in three great battles in the War 
Between the States—that here the descend- 
ants of the men who fought on both sides 
of that conflict can join in honoring Lincoln 
is proof that his life and his work remain an 
outstanding service and an eternal inspira- 
tion to all America. 

We of Illinois know that the greatness of 
Lincoln lies in the fact that he voiced the 
aspirations and advanced the cause of the 
common people everywhere. He belonged to 
all America. Kentucky, where he was born, 
my native State of Indiana, where he lived as 
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a boy, and Illinois, all claim him. Yet he 
seems the heir particularly of those rugged 
individualist adventurers who, in their pur- 
suit of freedom and happiness, blazed the 
trail of progress through the Cumberland 
Gap to the wilderness of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. 

As far as I can discover from the extensive 
collection of Lincoln lore in our State Library 
at Springfield, Lincoln never got to Tennes- 
see. Yet he always was tremendously inter- 
ested in your State. His close friendship for 
Andrew Johnson began in Washington in 
1845, when they were both Members of Con- 
gress. Although of opposite parties, they had 
Many common interests, including their 
limited financial means, which threw them 
together in a boarding house on Capitol Hill. 
Johnson told Lincoln of a family of Lincolns 
living in Carter County, and Abe was much 
interested to know if they were kinsmen of 
his Uncle Isaac, who lived farther west in 
Tennessee, and the young TIllinoisan often ex- 
pressed a desire to go to Tennessee and visit 
them. 

Later, when the people of east Tennessee 
rallied loyally to the Union cause, and John- 
son became their champion with his great 
speech in the Senate on December 18, 1860, 
eastern Tennessee became especially en- 
deared to the President. Later he sent 
Andrew Johnson to Nashville as military 
governor to start the program of peaceful 
and friendly reconstruction, which they both 
envisioned for the entire South. It is one 
of the tragedies of American history that 
that plan was never carried into full execu- 
tion. 

It is natural to speak of Lincoln and John- 
son, but it is just as natural to associate 
Abraham Lincoln in the forward march of 
American liberty with that other Tennessee 
idol, Andrew Jackson. The Hermitage at 
Nashville became an outpost for the prin- 
ciples of the rights of man, taught by Jeffer- 
son at Monticello. Jackson developed a new 
concept of the great free nation of the future. 
And expressed his devotion to that nation 
in the famous words of his Charleston toast, 
“Our Federal Union—it must be preserved.” 
It was a natural historical sequence from 
the Hermitage to the law office in Springfield, 
where Abraham Lincoln wrote of the dignity 
of labor and the rights of capital, and put 
above all else the preservation of the 
Union. From Jefferson to Jackson to Lin- 
coln the American realization of man- 
kind’s universal dreams of individual l’b- 
erty and progress moved steadily forward 

I am glad, too, that this meeting is under 
the auspices of the Republican Party of 
this community. As the man who launched 
our party on its glorious history of almost a 
century’s service to the people of America, 
Lincoln is our special hero. Yet in an age 
when party service is too often locked upon 
as something less than patriotism, it is well 
to remember this. Just as there would be no 
Republican Party today without Abraham 
Lincoln, he never would have been elected 
President, and would not now belong to the 
ages, but for the ardor, enthusiasm, and the 
effective political organization of the in- 
spired leaders of the new Republican Party 
of his day. 

No one understood better than Lincoln 
that the political party was the means 
through which he could advance effectively 
his ideals of justice and equality and his 
zeal for honesty in government. In the Illi- 
nois Legislature and in the Congress of the 
United States, he was a good Whig, working 
with the leaders of that party; in the diffi- 





and trusted the Republican leaders from all 
sections of the country 

The ideals of justice and equality and the 
dignity of the common man are deep rooted 
in the American people. They are still the 
goal of American life. The need for basic 
and forthright honesty in government was 
never greater than tocay, and if those high 
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principles are not reflected in the perform- 
ance of our government—local, State and 
national—it is because men and women of 
good will have not recognized fully their 
duty and their opportunity to serve their 
country through their party. 

So I am glad to speak here tonight as a 
Republican to my fellow Republicans. I 
know that the immediate business of the 
Republican executive committee of the Third 
Congressional District of Tennessee is to send 
another good Tennessee Republican to the 
Congress of the United States, to serve along- 
side those distinguished Members of the 
House of Representatives, the Honcrable 
JOHN JENNINGS, Jr., and the Honorable Car- 
ROLL REECE, your able national committeeman 
from Tennessee. Important as that effort is 
to you, it is far more important to the future 
of the United States of America. 

At a time for decisions which necessarily 
must affect the destiny of our country and 
the world for generations, the New Deal 
leadership of this Nation is hopelessly floun- 
dering. In world councils the New Dealers 
lack the courage or the ability to uphold 
their own high-sounding declarations or the 
ancient fundamental American principles of 
security, justice, and decency. Our Nation, 
which has won the greatest war in all history, 
seems to be rapidly losing the peace. 

In domestic affairs the union and unity of 
the American people is gravely threatened 
by turmoil and strife resulting from the col- 
lapse of New Deal experiments to regiment 
the economic life of our Nation, most of 
which are patterned on strange ideas and 
ideologies borrowed from the Old World. Our 
fighting :ons are coming home from victory 
to confusion that borders on chads. 

The New Deal tinkerers, lost in their own 
maze of bureaucratic theories, can find no 
adequate solution to our pressing problems 
of production and reconversion and, be- 
deviled by 13 years’ compromise with pres- 
sure groups, are helpless to meet the peo- 
ple’s demands even for houses in which to 
live and tools with which to work. 

America is waking slowly and soberly to 
the realization that the mirage we have been 
shown for 13 years is only barren and shift- 
ing sand. I have no doubt that the con- 
fusion of today seals the doom of the New 
Dealers and that 1948 will see the restora- 
tion of a national administration on sound 
American principles under a Republican 
President. Let’s take the lead now. Let us 
elect in 1946 a Congress which will stem the 
tide of New Deal folly and preserve the tre- 
mendous, but by no means unlimited, 
resources of our Nation. 

That, as I see it, is the responsibility 
Which confronts the Republican Party today. 
That is why at the meeting of the Repub- 
lican National Committee at Chicago 2 
months ago, I pleaded for clear thinking 
and plain speaking on the issues which con- 
front us. I said then, and I repeat it now, 
the people are tired of double talk; they are 
tired of a party and an administration which 
tries to be all things to all men. They 
want an American Government which will 
act boldly to restore production and em- 
ployment at home, which will stand bravely 
for the advancement of American ideals of 
peace and justice abroad, and which will quit 
lying to the American people. 

America’s greatest need today is a restora- 
tion of straight thinking and simple honesty 
in our Federal Government, from the White 
House down to the lowest bureau in the New 
Deal’s alphabetical conglomeration. Since 
the gentlemen from Missouri took over the 
management of the New Deal the political 
morals of our National Government have de- 
generated to the lowest ebb in our history. 
Despite Mr. Truman’s protestations that he 
didn’t want to be President, and the people’s 
realization that he shouldn’t have been, it is 
becoming more and more obvious that the 
administraticn’s only fixed policy is to per- 
petuate itself in 1948. 


That policy has dictated the aimless eco- 
nomics, the wishful thinking, and the impos- 
sible promises of the administration in the 
postwar reconversion crisis. Faced with the 
necessity of wooing the Political Action Com- 
mittee, which had opposed Truman for Vice 
President before it surrendered to the big- 
city bosses in the Democratic National Con- 
vention, the gentlemen from Missouri de- 
cided on an expedient shift to the left. They 
submitted to Congress a self-styled full-em- 
ployment plan which few understood; and 
those who could understand it knew that it 
never could provide full employment, but 
that it would fasten permanently a system 
of bureaucratic control on American indus- 
try and labor. Fortunately the Members of 
Congress, both Democrats and Republicans, 
saw through their scheme and refused to be 
stampeded into its enactment. 

Still pursuing votes, they told the workers 
of America that they could have increases 
in their hourly wages while pretending to 
the consumers of America, including the 
wives of the workers, that they might expect 
to buy the things that labor produced with- 
out any increase in price. And when that 
“eat your cake and have it too” program 
failed of its own weight, they tried to ac- 
complish it by compulsion. 

The Truman policy has reaped its inevi- 
table harvest of strikes and stagnation. Our 
country has suffered from the greatest. series 
of strikes in our history, and bitter dissen- 
sion has developed between labor and capi- 
tal, and within the ranks of each. The long 
tie-up in the steel industry has retarded pro- 
duction of hundreds of sorely needed prod- 
ucts. And the only strikes that have been 
settled have been those where, by free col- 
lective bargaining, it was possible to agree 
on a resumption of production on terms ac- 
ceptable to both labor and management. 

In the face of these facts, the administra- 
tion has been obliged to retreat on its price 
policy. Yet it becomes increasingly clear that 
the combination of compulsory arbitration, 
Federal fixing of wages and Federal control 
of prices in cases where it paralyzes p-oduc- 
tion, to all of which the Truman administra- 
tion clings so desperately, is the beginning 
of nationalization of American labor and in- 
dustry. 

The chaos and confusion on the American 
labor front today is matched by the tragic 
consequences of our national policy—or lack 
of policy—in the Nation-wide housing short- 
age. Throughout America, in the great cities 
and in the smaller communities, millions of 
Americans, including hundreds of thousands 
of returned veterans and their families, are 
crying in vain for decent homes in which to 
live. I believe that our soldiers and sailors 
fought for more than the rigat to live ina 
trailer. But the bungling New Deal has failed 
to provide them even that. Here again, the 
administration has cruelly deceivec the peo- 
ple. Last October they announced with great 
fanfare the lifting of all restrictions on home 
building, knowing full well that there were 
practically no available supplies of basic ma- 
terials for home building and that under ex- 
isting labor conditions and prices established 
by the OPA there was no prospect for imme- 
diate increased production of those supplies. 

Not until the housing shortage became & 
national scandal did the Federal Government 
do anything about it. When the New Deal- 
ers did act, they established a new set of con- 
trols under which a veteran wno wants to 
build a home may obtain a certificate of pri- 
ority for bricks and lumber and other mate- 
rials which are practically nonexistent. It 
was not until this week that the administra- 
tion even attempted to break the bottlenecks 
in the production of basic building materials. 
It is obvious that the housing shortage will 
continue until crippling restrictions are 
lifted from American private enterprise to en- 
able it to build the millions of permanent 
homes needed by our people. The adminis- 
tration has offered no program to accomplish 
that purpose. 
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The simple fact is that this Nation needs 
not new controls but a prompt ending ¢; 
those which are shackling American |Jabo, 
American industry,and American agriculture. 
It is high time for our Federal Governmen; 
to admit that the war is over. The pretense 
and subterfuge by which the New Dealers ar, 
exercising war powers in peace must eng 
sometime. Congress should end it now. 

We should be honest with ourselves, wae 
should be honest with the youth of oy 
Nation—the GI's overseas and the boys a: 
home, who are being drafted to fight a war 
which ended 5 months ago. If the Trumay 
administration stands for peacetime cop. 
scription, and for peacetime regimentatioy 
of American business and labor, let them ask 
for it, and let Congress grant or withhold 
such powers. Let there be an end to the 
attrition of our liberties by month-to-month 
extensions of war legislation; else the Ameri- 
can people, like the puppy whose tail was cut 
off an inch at a time, will suffer needlessly 
and be permanently injured, 

It is high time also to call a halt on reck. 
less Federal spending above and beyond 
Treasury income. Here again the New Dee). 
ers are receiving the American people. In 
his recent Budget message the President 
boasted, and I quote: “For the first time since 
the fiscal year of 1930 the Budget for the 
next fiscal year will require no increase in 
the national debt.” That is double talk, 
Let’s look at the facts: 

On December 8, last, the national debt was 
approximately $278,700,000,000. The cash 
balance in the Treasury was $26,000,000,000, 
which in all honesty should be used to re- 
duce the national debt. This left a net of 
two hundred and fifty-two billion, seven 
hundred millions in the red. The Presi- 
dent estimates that on June 30, 1947, the na- 
tional debt will be $271,000,000,000; but that 
the cash balance in the Treasury will be 
reduced to $3,200,000,000. On that date, the 
“net in the red” will be two hundred and 
sixty-seven billions, eight hundred millions, 
and we as a Nation shall be fifteen billions, 
one hundred million poorer than at the end 
of 1945. That indicates that between now 
and June 30, 1947, the New Dealers expect to 
spend $15,000,000,000 more than their re- 
ceipts. Such juggling of fundamental facts 
on our national finances is, I believe, without 
precedent in the history of the Presidency, 

In the face of these extravagant expendi- 
tures, the President admits that the Ameri- 
can people can expect no further relief from 
Federal taxes at this time, although the 
surest way by which real wages can be in- 
creased, and prices lowered, is by reducing 
the size of the bite which Federal taxes 
take out of the wages of the worker and 
out of the profits of industry. Congress 
must stop the administration’s reckless 
spending on a wartime basis or this Nation 
cannot hope for peacetime prosperity. 

Furthermore, we cannot hope for lasting 
peace unless Congress calls a halt to the 
New Deal follies for, dismal as is its records 
on the homefront, the Truman adminis- 
tration’s postwar record in international 
affairs is even more tragic. We emerged from 
the war victorious and the strongest nation 
on earth. Yet 5 months after VJ-day the 
Truman administration seems to be losing 
the peace as rapidly as our soldiers and 
sailors won the war. In the fiush of victory, 
we are in full retreat from the ideals of 
liberty and justice which America has always 
championed. 

A just and lasting peace must be the first 
goal of America. The fondest hope of every 
man returning from battle is that his son 
may never undergo the experiences which 
he has been fortunate enough to survive. 
We accept our responsibility to cooperate 
with other nations to prevent future wars. 
In that spirit we have ratified the United 
Nations charter and have taken our seats in 
the councils of that organization, but iD 
advance of the functioning of that body, we 
find that two American Presidents and thelr 
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weak and vacillating State Department have 
subscribed to a new regime of power politics. 
In a futile policy of appeasement they have 
abandoned the pledges of the Atlantic Char- 
ter and have agreed to Russian domination 
of her small neighbors on the Baltic, in the 
Balkans, and clear around to Iran. They 
have agreed to a policy of starvation in Ger- 
many, which threatens the economic ruin 
of western Europe and which must breed in 
the hearts of its victims a smoldering hate 
against us, as well as against our allies, which 
may force us to maintain permanent armies 
of occupation. 

They have permitted the British and the 
Dutch to reestablish their system of im- 
perial exploitation in the Orient and to use 
American lend-lease weapons for the de- 
struction of the natives, who cried in vain for 
freedom. They have dashed the hopes of 
those who thought that the American ex- 
ample in the Philippines was to be the rule 
of the future conduct of the white man in 
Asia. They have become at least a silent 
partner in the restoration of a regime in 
the Orient which we know in our hearts can 
only be maintained by force. 


In short, cur leaders have lacked, and still . 


lack, the courage to fight at the council table 
for the principles for which our sons died in 
the foxholes. They have sacrificed America’s 
tradition as the friend of the weak and op- 
pressed to buy the good will of governments 
already indebted to us and sorely in need of 
our future friendship. They will find that 
they cannot buy good will with money in the 
world of tomorrow any more than they 
could in Latin America. Respect and good 
will must be earned by fortitude and integ- 
rity, not by compromise of principles and ap- 
peasement. 

They have not even won the respect that 
is accorded a nation that protects its own 
interests. While meekly agreeing to Russian 
and British domination of their so-called 
spheres of influence, our diplomats have 
done nothing to obtain for us the vital sea 
and air bases in the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
which in this atomic age are absolutely pre- 
requisite to the sound defense of continental 
United States. The Nation was recently 
shocked to learn that at Yalta our Presi- 
dent agreed to the Russian occupation of the 
Kuriles, the islands from which the Japanese 
launched their abortive attack against 
Alaska. The American people were shocked, 
first, because their President had denied to 
them that there had been any agreement at 
Yalta other than those he specifically re- 
ported, and he had not mentioned it. They 
were further shocked because they realized 
that their Government was failing them in 
its basic responsibility for national defense. 
The Truman diplomacy, ridiculous and 
tragic at the same time, seems to permit Rus- 
sia and Great Britain to grab whatever they 
want while submitting our most fundamen- 
tal claims to some future session of the 
World Council. 

_ Indeed, the Truman administration works 
in reverse. In the world-wide confusion 
since VJ-day one bright spot has shone 
out—MacArthur’s administration in Japan. 
Truman does nothing about the confusion, 
but sets a new council over MacArthur. What 
: € need is to set a mew Congress over Tru- 

Th e whole New Deal postwar program 
mocks the noble principles and the brave 
deeds of the martyred Lincoln. Inevitably 
at this time we think of the simple plan 

the restoration of peace, which he stated 
in the immortal words of the last paragraph 
of the second inaugural. They will be quoted 
I any times in the next few days and, if we 
will listen, they will point the way in the 
Problems which confront us. Let me re- 
peat them: 

“With malice toward none; with charity 
for all; with firmness in the right, as God 
gives us to see the right, let us strive to 
finish the work we are in; to bind up the 
Nation's wounds; to care for him who shall 
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have borne the battle, for his widow, and 
his orphan—to do all which may achieve and 
cherish a just and lasting peace among our- 
selves and with all nations.” 

“With malice toward none.” Does not that 
mean the vanquished peoples we have 
doomed to slow starvation? 

“With charity for all.” Does not that 
mean the subject peoples of Europe and Asia 
we have abandoned to Communist and im- 
perialistic exploitation bordering on slavery? 

“With firmness in the right as God gives 
us to see the right.” Does not that mean 
all of us Americans, and particularly our 
national leaders, who would sacrifice our 
ideals on the altar of the false and insatiable 
god of appeasement? 

“A just and lasting peace for all nations.” 
Certainly we cannot hope to achieve that 
unless this Nation quickly returns to the 
Lincolnian standard of justice, brotherhood, 
and simple honesty. 

That is why I say the congressional elec- 
tions of 1946 are so highly important. We 
cannot change the incompetent executive 
department for another 2 years. We can— 
and we must—give to our people, and espe- 
cially to the GI’s everywhere, a sane and 
sound Congress which will be our first line 
of defense for the protection of American 
interests abroad, and the preservation of our 
American system at home, and a restoration 
of constitutional government in these United 
States. 

We must send strong, independent, fear- 
less representatives to Washington—men who 
will be true to the Lincoln faith. Fortunately 
we have such men in both the Republican 
and Democratic Parties. But a Republican 
Congres: will be immune to New Deal pres- 
sure, whether it be exerted through patronage 
bribes or intimidations by White House radio 
appeals to their constituents. 

A Republican victory in 1946 not only will 
insure such a Congress; it will tell the New 
Dealers that the American people are through 
with their policy of giving away America, of 
promising what they cannot perform, of 
fomenting division in the Nation, and of 
encroaching on the fundamental rights of 
our citizens. That verdict vill be most clear, 
both to the New Dealers and to the Nation, 
if it is written in part by the votes of the 
sound Americans of the South, who tradi- 
tionally have adhered to the party which has 
been betrayed by the New Deal. 

The battle for freedom is neverended. The 
cause of freedom marches steadily forward. 
The principles by which Abraham Lincoln 
lived, and for which he died, have become 
the creed of the American people and the 
hope of the world. Our sons have carried 
their banner to victory in every corner of the 
globe. That victory will be indeed hollow 
unless, as a nation and as individuals, we 
live by his rules. 

Therefore, it behooves tts once more—and 
as never before—to be here dedicated to the 
free America Lincoln loved so dearly. Let us 
here highly resolve that this Nation shall 
have a new birth of freedom, and that the 
liberty of justice and honesty shall truly en- 
lighten the world. 


LL 


It’s Not the Steel Companies That Will 
Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 22 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “It’s Not the Steel Com- 
panies That Will Pay,” from the Ar- 
kansas Gazette of February 12, 1946. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
IT’s NOT THE STEEL COMPANIES THAT WILL PAY 


A CIO steel workers union leader who told 
strikers at Baltimore that an 1814-cent-an- 
hour wage increase is as good as in your 
pockets said anyone who thinks the steel 
companies can get away with any less doesn’t 
know the united steel workers. 

But it is not really the steel companies 
that are going to pay the 1814-cent increase. 
Industry at large and the public are going 
to pay it. An increase in the price of steel 
of around $5 a ton is forecast, although Price 
Administrator Chester Bowles had recently 
refused to go along with an increase of more 
than $2.50 a ton 

It is announced from Washington that 
steel fabricators, who process steel into vari- 
ous products, may have the right to immedi- 
ate price review. 

We assume that wage increases for steel 
workers are justified. The steel companies 
Offered higher wages. How much the in- 
crease should be we could not, of cotrse, at- 
tempt to say. But there should be no diffi- 
culty in realizing that when the steel com- 
panies pay the proposed higher wages the 
companies will in effect simply collect the 
increase from the steel-using industry in 
general, which will collect from the con- 
sumers. 








What Is the Dominant Characteristic of 
the Truman Administration? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 22, 1946 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the last few weeks there has been 
much anxiety abroad in the land as to 
just where the President stands in ref- 
erence to many of the public questions 
now confronting the country. Naturally 
the type of men whom he selects to 
carry out his policies is most suggestive. 
There has been a wealth of editorial 
comment and conjecture. The same has 
been true on the part of the columnists 
and radio commentators. I happened 
to hear the broadcast of Bill Costello 
the commentator, over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System at 6:10 p. m. on 
February 20. This broadcaster ex- 
presses nis views and presents his analy- 
sis in plain, understandable fashion and, 
pursuant to the privilege granted to me, 
I include a copy of the transcript of that 
broadcast which is as follows: 

For the last 10 months, official Washington 
has been engaged in a guessing game which 
is just as popular now as it was when Harry 
Truman first took office. The subject of this 
Speculation is: What is the dominant char- 
acteristic of the Truman administration? 
Will it be New Dealish, just plain liberal, or 
conservative? Where is it heading? 

So far, no one has come up with the an- 
swer. There are times when it seems to be 
all things to all people. The President, by 
his appointments, seems to be riding off in all 
directions at once. That may be one reason 
for the political furor over the Pauley nomi- 
nation. Quite apart from the taint of oil, 
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Pauley’s appointment has been resented in 
some quarters because it violates one of the 
patterns of Washington officialdom; it would 
put a party politician into the Navy Depart- 
ment, and there are a good many people in 
Government who object on principle to the 
presence of a party worker in either War or 
Navy. 

Discussion of this problem brings out the 
fact that Mr. Truman has drawn most of his 
appointments from four sources—from the 
Democratic Party machine, from among his 
old friends in Congress, from a coterie of old 
personal friends in Missouri, and to a very 
minor extent from the ranks of the liberal- 
labor forces which allied themselves with the 
New Deal under President Roosevelt. Only 
on rare occasions has the President made ex- 
cursions into the world of business and pro- 
fessional experts. Somehow he seems to shy 
away tempermentally from such minds. 
Those whom the President has chosen for his 
immediate circle of advisers are mainly the 
homespun type—men known more for their 
good nature, their easy familiarity than for 
their intellectual qualities. 

Changes in the Truman administration 
have come gradually, and many observers 

t..1 find the trend confusing. Mr. Truman 
kept some of Mr. Roosevelt’s closest advisers 
for a time, but gradually they have drifted 
away. There is still no dominant charac- 
teristic in a catalog of the new people. It is 
a curious fact that complaints are being 
muttered not only among Government per- 
sonnel, but in the White House itself. The 
President is fond of complaining he has 
more than his share of troubles. He made 
such a remark to a group of correspondents 
the day after he took office, and he has never 
left off. He complains to his friends that 
he cannot get good men to take high offices; 
he has to spend hours on the telephone per- 
suading them to enter Government service. 
At the same time, men in the upper brackets 
of the civil service complain that there is no 
longer any inspiration for them in Govern- 
ment service. They say they can accomplish 
nothing when good but incompetent men 
are given policy-making jobs overthem. And 
it is a fact that scores of such experts are 
leaving Government for private employment. 
The nub of their complaint seems to be that 
the Truman administration lacks character; 
it is neither fish or fowl; neither courageously 
liberal nor vigorously conservative. It is one 
thing in one department and another thing 
across the street. When you ask for specific 
details, the answers are vague and unsatis- 
fying. It is something which is felt, but 
which cannot quite be explained. 





Home Sold Out From Under Washington 
Veteran—Landlord Demands $2,500 
Speculative Profit—Price Ceilings Only 
Way To Stop Legal Swindle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1946 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, for sev- 
eral months I have tried to keep a calm, 
objective attitude toward both sides of 
the housing problem, giving due consid- 
eration to the interests and the profit of 
real-estate men and builders as well as to 
the need of the people for homes. 

Today, however, I received from a vet- 
eran a letter that would anger any man 
with a sense of fair play and justice for 
our returning servicemen. This ietter is 
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a concrete example of the type of high- 
way robbery that is being practiced by 
unscrupulous speculators upon our re- 
turning servicemen, who have such diffi- 
culty finding places to stay. It is just the 
sort of thing that Iam trying to correct in 
my housing bill by putting a ceiling price 
on existing homes. 

This is a story of a veteran who rented 
a house before the war and kept it all 
through the conflict. The veteran is Mr. 
Joseph L. Price of Washington, D.C. In 
1941 the owner of the house which the 
veteran had rented offered to sell him 
the place for $6,500. Mr. Price could not 
buy the home because he was drafted 
into the Army. He was discharged 
November 11, 1945, and his landlord 
offered to sell the house to him again— 
this time for $9,000. But the veteran had 
not yet found a job, so he was unable to 
finance the purchase. A few weeks later 
the landlord, a prominent Washington 
attorney, sold the house for $8,750. Vet- 
eran Price now has a job in the War De- 
partment, but his home has been sold out 
from under him and he cannot get an- 
other place. Why? Because the specu- 
lators have increased the prices of houses 
so far beyond their true value that Gov- 
ernment appraisers cannot approve a GI 
loan to buy them. I think that the Con- 
gress of the United States will be derelict 
in its duty to the people, it will disgrace- 
fully fail its obligation to the veteran, if 
we allow such legalized robbery to con- 
tinue. We have a simple question before 
us. Are we to aid and abet the swindle 
of these boys who fought for us for 4 long 
years under the most horrible conditions 
on the face of the earth? Are we to keep 
these veterans in so helpless a position 
that they can be plundered by a few 
greedy profiteers? Or will we be men 
enough to protect them and their families 
until they can make a new start in life? 
It is only by imposing ceiling prices on 
these homes and putting a halt to real 
estate racketeering that this can be done. 

Mr. Speaker for the benefit of the 

fembers, I want to insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorD this stirring letter re- 
ceived from Veteran Joseph L. Price of 
321 Todd Place NE, Washington, D. C.: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., February 19, 1946. 
Hon. WricHT PATMAN, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Sir: If ever.a price ceiling was needed 
on existing houses, it is now. I am speaking 
as a veteran and a victim of a speculator. 
My wife and I have resided at the above ad- 
dress for 5 years. At the time of our first 
occupancy of these premises it was offered 
for sale when the rent-control law came into 
effect for $6,500 by the man who owned it, 
a lawyer who has an office in the Munsey 
Building. At the time we were in no finan- 
cial position to take it. I was inducted into 
the Army, later discharged November 11, 
1945. The house was offered for sale then 
for $9,000. As I had not yet procured a posi- 
tion, I was unable to try to geta Glloan. It 
was finally sold to another veteran who paid 
$8,750 for it. I have a job now in the War 
Department, but my home is sold and as 1 
can only afford a $7,000 house I sure can see 
where the speculator is making it almost im- 
possible to buy a home as they put the prices 
so much more than the house is worth, the 
Government appraiser will not O. K. the GI 
loan. 

In conclusion I would like to say that this 
is unfair for a man that—not only me but 
millions of other véterans—risked his life 
that his home could be secure shows his 





appreciation by buying and selling min. 
from under me. He made his pound 
flesh by depriving me, one of the men who 
fought for his home, of mine. Where ang 
when I will be able to get another the Lor 
only knows, as I went to one real-estat 
man who had a $6,995 bungalow advertiseq 
in the paper—when I asked him to give me 
a contract subject to approval of the Veter. 
ans’ Administration he refused, saying jt 
would take 2 weeks to get it avpraiseq by 
them and then he knew they would turn jt 
down as he had too much experience yit, 
veterans and he could not afford to have his 
property tied up for 2 weeks, for there was 
plenty of people who would buy it in tha: 
time. The speculators have got me up a 
tree. 
Yours truly, 
JOSEPH L. Price, 





They Need a Spanking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1946 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, two 
would-be czars—little J. Caesar Petrillo, 
who would force us to pay the fiddler 
even though he never d-aws a bow; and 
big, bluffing Chet Bowles—need what 
“horse and buggy” fathers applied to 
make good men out of bad little boys: 
a barrel-stave spanking in the woodshed, 
unless, perchance, J. Caesar and Chet 
have gotten away with so much that a 
spanking will not cure them and they 
should be sent to a reform school, there 
to learn, J. Caesar, that there is a limit 
to people’s patience, and Chet that, after 
all, he is just a hired man, the people's 
servant, not their boss, that even he can- 
not prevent the operation of the law of 
supply and demand. 

Overlong, J. Caesar has been com- 
pelling those furnishing music at public 
gatherings, those broadcasting musical 
programs, to pay his union for music 
never furnished, for musicians who never 
worked. A public gathering, wanting to 
use its own .nusicians, is forced to pay 
Petrillo for an equal number of musi- 
cians who never appear nor play a note. 
Groups desiring to stage a show to raise 
money for charitable purposes, civic 
bodies wanting to celebrate the return 
of local veterans, asking for the services 
of the Army or Navy bands, were forced 
first to get J. Caesar’s permission. Think 
that one over. The Army, the Navy, and 
the marines can lick the fighting men of 
the wo7ld, but are no. permitted to whip 
Petrillo. They can’t beat a drum nor 
toot a note at a civilian function when J. 
Caesar turns thumbs down. The House 
jusc gave J. Caesar his long overdue 
spanking. 

BOWLES AND HIGH PRICES 


Chet Bowles has outgrown his 
breeches. He is a hired man, paid by the 
taxpayer’s money, who has lost his sense 
of proportion. His head is swelled and 
his conceit and arrogance are insuf- 
ferable. He has gotten away with s0 


many abitrary and ruinous rules, regula- 
tions, and directives that he seems 0 
If ever a Govern- 


think he is infallible. 
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ment official used more of the people’s 
money to spread propaganda to keep 
himself in a Federal job than has Chet, 
it is not of record. 

An excess of money on hand, a scarc- 
ity of goods available, cause inflation. 
Instead of five billion, we now have 
$28,000,000,000 in circulation. Instead 
of an abundance cf needed merchandise, 
there is a scarcity. Yet Chet, heading 
the organization designed to prevent in- 
flation, increase production, like a kid 
chasing a butterfly with a net, goes 
blithely on his way, fixing prices so low 
that the profit margin is, in many in- 
stances, wiped out. Hence the scarcity; 
hence high prices, in spite of OPA. 

Chet can fix prices, but he cannot make 
shirts. Now and then he deals one from 
the bottom. Fixing the price on some ar- 
ticles, calling the consumer’s attention to 
that price, he chortles to the consumer, 
“Look how I hold the price down.” But 
dealing from the bottem of the deck, he 
asks Congress for a billion five hundred 
million dollars of the consumer’s tax 
money, to be paid to the producer by way 
of a subsidy. The consumer, buying his 
pound of butter, pays across the counter, 
but he digs again for the subsidy to be 
paid to the producer for the same butter. 

People began to catch on, and this week 
big, blui, good-natured Chet—seeing his 
propaganda knocked into a cocked hat, 
aware that the people, wanting low 
prices, were not getting them, would 
rather pay more and get something than 
to go without—lost his temper. He 
jumped on the NAM, because it told the 
people that if OPA would let up, though 
there might be temporary inflation, pro- 
duction would shortly catch up with de- 
mand and goods would be available at a 
reasonable price within a reasonable 
time. Chet has been telling the folks just 
what to write their Congressmen. NAM 
asked the people to think it over and then 
to tell their Representatives what they 
thought about price control. That made 
Chet really mad, and he gave NAM heck. 
The reason—he didn’t want the people to 
do any thinking. I might add, he just 
wanted to do the thinking for them. 

Then Bowles jumped on Henry Ford II, 
head of the company which is willing to 
lose $33,000,000 during the coming year 
in order to stay in business, give its em- 
ployees jobs and the public automobiles, 
The National Small Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation, having ventured to p~opose strike 
legislation, will be the next whipping boy. 

Chet admits inflation is here. He ad- 
mits we are going to have more of it. He 
admits that price control is an evil. He 
says there must be an end to it; but not 
just now, says he. He wants to prolong 
the agony, at least until election day, per- 
haps so that he and his out®t may be as- 
sured of continued existence. Some of us 
are Willing to face inflation now, have the 
men back at work, production in full 
swing, 

Both J. Caesar Petrillo, who would not 
ven permit the school children at Inter- 
lochen to study music and put on their 
concerts without paying tribute to him, 
and Chester Bowles, who can fix prices 
but who cannot make shirts, socks, nor 
automobiles, should be given a long over- 
due lesson in publie behavior. 
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Address of Hon. Charles W. Taussig 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JESUS T. PINERO 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 22, 1946 


Mr. PINERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to insert the following ad- 
dress delivered by the Honorable Charles 
W. Taussig, chairman, United States 
Section of the Caribbean Commission, at 
the opening yesterday of the Second 
West Indian Conference being held at 
Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas, V. IL, 
United States of America: 


Your Excellency, fellow commissioners, 
delegates to the West Indian Conference, 
ladies and gentlemen, you have just heard 
a significant message from President Tru- 
man. It is fitting to recall that another 
great leader played an important part in 
the creation of this Commission and this 
Conference. Franklin Delano Roosevelt knew 
and loved the Caribbean. He knew your 
problems and believed in the future of the 
West Indies. The spirit of his leadership 
will be a constant inspiration to us in the 
work that lies ahead. 

History tells us that the past always im- 
pinges on the present. Nothing we here 
undertake, no matter how sincere our mo- 
tives nor how wise our decisions, can abruptly 
be disassociated from that which has gone 
before. We are confronted with this fact at 
every turn in the road that leads to social 
and economic betterment for the people of 
the Caribbean. Always the old plantation 
system with its unsavory byproducts casts 
@ grotesque pattern across our path. As we 
move forward these shadows become less dis- 
tinct, their evils less menacing, and our prog- 
ress more rapid. 

Part of the West Indian Conference will 
be devoted to a review of the progress we 
have made—and it is considerable; another 
part will consider the basic problems of West 
Indian economy and society, and a third will 
concern itself with specific recommendations 
for projects promptly to be undertaken. 

We will come to these discussions with a 
new sense of maturity because of our ex- 
perience in the Caribbean during the past 
4 years and because of a new approach to 
world unity through the United Nations Or- 
ganization. The United States and Great 
Britain have welcomed two new associates 
into this regional fellowship. With France 
and the Netherlands as full-fledged mem- 
bers of the Caribbean Commission and with 
15 Caribbean territories represented in the 
Conference, new horizons of organization 
and opportunity will open up to us. We will 
have to devise effective machinery for 
the expanded organization. We will have 
to put into practice in peacetime the aims 
and ideals which could not be realized 
in time of war. We will have to show the 
world that in this relatively small Caribbean 
cosmos great nations and small territories 
can plan their regional life in friendly co- 
operation. If we are successful, the trou- 
bled world will gain new hope from our 
achievement. The details of these plans 
and the failures and accomplishments of the 
past will be discussed at length by the dele- 
gates to this Conference in the next 3 weeks. 
It is not my purpose here to review those 
plans or to anticipate those discussions. My 
few words to you now will deal with an- 
other subject, one not presently on our 
agenda, a problem less concerned with coun- 
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tering the evils of the past than with suc- 
cessfully overcoming a menace of the future. 

As we gather here today we are confronted 
with a new problem, one that is so fantastic, 
so apparently unreal, that we barely recog- 
nize it as the immediate and urgent concern 
of this Conference. I refer, of course, to the 
atomic bomb, the weapon that offers the 
world the alternatives of durable peace or ex- 
tinction. Through the centuries man has 
striven for peace. All of his efforts have re- 
sulted in failure. Now we are confronted 
with the awful implications of this new 
knowledge. We must make another effort to 
obtain a lasting peace, a cooperative effort of 
& magnitude beyond anything that has gone 
before. Failure this time means oblitera- 
tion. But if we succeed we have the assur- 
ance of scientists that atomic energy can be 
made to yield unprecedented benefits to 
mankind. This new effort toward peace will 
compel many social, political, and economic 
adjustments. The part that the Caribbean 
must play is not only of importance to the 
area itself, but to the world at large. For at 
this point in history when distance and mere 
armed might do not assure safety, the prob- 
lems of each part of the world are vital to all 
others. Even before the atomic bomb came 
into being it was recognized that there can- 
not be peace while the maladjustments of 
one part or another of this steadily shrink- 
ing world go uncorrected. 


The Caribbean Commission and the West 
Indian Conference have been doing their 
part to focus attention upon and help solve 
the difficulties that beset this region. We 


have met with some measure of success. The 
task still ahead is tremendous. We must 
continue to think these problems through. 
We must continue to have conferences to dis- 
cuss, to argue, to disagree—and ultimately to 
agree—upon solutions. But we must not 
overlook the fact that in our desire to be logi- 
cal and thorough the great menace confront- 
ing us today demands speed and more speed 
in achieving our objectives. 

What are these objectives? We have re- 
peated them over and over again—social, 
economic, and political progress. These ob- 
jectives are not mere abstract ideals when 
translated into better fed, better clothed, 
and better educated human beings. But 
these practical reforms can become merely 
palliatives unless built on the foundation of 
essential human rights. Nowhere on this 
agenda and at no time in our previous con- 
ferences do we find any specific mention of 
human rights. The race we are running 
against atomic energy cannot be won alone 
by economists, scientists, or politicians. We, 
the people, must define—and precisely—the 
goal of human aspirations that we seek. 
There is a unifying purpose in the world 
today which, if properly expressed, can serve 
as a guide for those whom we choose as our 
leaders. This purpose is to be found in the 
fundamental and simple desires of the com- 
mon man. I do not exaggerate when I say 
that these desires are simple. They become 
complex only when we awkwardly translate 
them into complicated political and economic 
formulas. 

All mankind, and the people of the Carib- 
bean area in particular, requires two well- 
defined charters which shall be basic for all 
that we strive to attain. One is a bill of 
human rights, a simple statement of what 
an individual may require of his fellow men 
to live his life in security and happiness. 
The other is a bill of human obligations, a 
statement of the sacrifices that must be made 
by an individual to assure these basic rights 
to his neighbor. 

There is a growing conviction supported by 
many scientists and technicians that the 
only real defense against the misuse of atomic 
energy is to be found in the spiritual awak- 
ening of mankind. Our hope for security 
lies not in the field of science, but in the 
realm of morals. 
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I believe that the people of the Caribbean 
might well take a leading part in formulat- 
ing these charters. For here live together 
representatives of most of the peoples of the 
world—Africans, Europeans, Americans 
(North and South), East Indians, Chinese, 
and many others. Some of the great religions 
of the world are represented here—Hindu, 
Mohammedan, Christian, Confucianist, and 
Jewish. No charter of human rights, nor its 
corollary, a charter of human obligations, 
can have world acceptance unless they are 
derived from the wisdom, the philosophy, the 
ethics, and the religious aspirations of all the 
peoples of the world. The time has come, I 
think, for this Conference to give its atten- 
tion to this fundamental problem. Perhaps 
you of the Caribbean, out of the experience 
of your long and often sorrowful history, can, 
with the aid of God, bring to yourselves and 
to the world a working philosophy that will 
aid mankind in its quest for freedom, 
dignity, and security. 





Chicago Taxicab Monopoly 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH E. CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 22, 1946 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorials 
from the Chicago Tribune of February 
21, 1946, and the Washington Post of 
February 22, 1946: 


[From the Chicago Daily Tribune of February 
21, 1946] 


END THE CAB MONOPOLY 


The veterans who are driving to Washing- 
ton to seek Federal aid against the Chicago 
taxicab monopoly may not do much to im- 
prove cab service in this city immediately. 
In fact, they may diminish it, since it seems 
that a number of their cabs may never get 
back to town. 

But there may be grounds on which the 
antitrust division of the Justice Department 
can intervene in the Chicago mess and relieve 
its citizens of the monopoly agreement, en- 
tered into freely, if not for free, by their own 
aldermen. The management of the Yellow 
and Checker companies may deny until they 
are blue in the face that they are under any 
obligation to, purchase their cabs where they 
do, but the fact remains that they get them 
from only one source. 

That source is a company higher in the 
holding company hierarchy that controls Yel- 
low, and with which Checker has connec- 
tions. The suspicion that the two operating 
companies are being run principally to pro- 
vide sales outlets for Checker Cab Manufac- 
turing Co. will at least bear investigation. 
Some courts would undoubtedly hold that 
such an arrangement was restrictive of inter- 
state commerce. 

It’s not a good thing for the people of a 
city to be running to Federal authority for 
redress against the mistakes, honest or other- 
wise, of their own elected officials. Some- 
times, however, there is no other recourse. 
This may be such an instance. 

A gentleman wrote us after we had com- 
mented on the taxicab situation the other 
day, commending what we said in general, 
but rebuking us for our naivete in suggesting 
that the members of the city council are 
going to do anything to protect their con- 
stituents against the present inadequate serv- 
ice. His point was that the aldermen, hav- 


ing been bought by the taxicab monopoly, 
were going to stay bought. 

We don’t know whether the aldermen were 
bought. We do know that they had better 
not act as if they had been bought, if they 
want to keep out of hot water from now on. 


[From the Washington Post of February 22, 
1946] 


LOBBY ON WHEELS 


The taxi-driving war veterans who have 
streamed into Washington from Chicago are 
exercising the elementary constitutional right 
of petition. That they are exercising it with 
utmost orderliness and restraint is altogether 
to their credit. It seems to us, similarly, 
that the helpfulness of the Army in afford- 
ing the men shelter and the interest of the 
Justice Department in promising an investi- 
gation of their complaint are also highly 
creditable. Mass protests brought to the 
Nation’s Capital have been known in the 
past to evoke hysteria. This particular pro- 
test has been conducted and received in the 
best American tradition. 

The veterans have two complaints. One 
is that the city of Chicago grants licenses 
for only 3,000 taxis; the veterans would like 
to see incorporated in the GI bill an amend- 
ment giving former servicemen special 
licenses to participate in any business lim- 
ited by city ordinances. Despite our sym- 
pathy for their situation, we do not see how 
such a request could be granted without 
wholly nullifying the restrictions which some 
municipalities have seen fit to impose upon 
certain pursuits. Chicago is within its rights 
in limiting the number of its licensed cabs; 
that limitation would be meaningless if vet- 
erans could ignore it by dint of a Federal 
license. 

The second complaint seems much more 
substantial and thoroughly warrants the full 
investigation which Wendell Berge, Chief of 
the Justice Department’s Antitrust Division, 
has promised to accord it. The veterans 
contend that one or two large cab companies 
hold virtually all the 3,000 licenses issued 
in Chicago. If true, this would appear to 
have the aspects of a monopoly. Whether 
it comes within the prohibitions of the anti- 
trust laws, we do not know. It may be that 
the protesting veterans will have to drive 
their cabs back to Chicago and present their 
protest at the city hall. We cannot help 
hoping, however, that some of them will stay 
here and enlarge the inadequate supply of 
taxis in this community. 





The Republican Party at the Crossroads 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES M. LaFOLLETTE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 22, 1946 


Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp, I am in- 
cluding the Lincoln Day address which 
I made at Evansville, Ind., on February 
12, 1946: 


Mr. Chairman and fellow Republicans of 
the Eighth District of Indiana, we meet to- 
night on the one hundred and thirty-fifth 
anniversary of the birth of Abraham Lin- 
coln, the greatest man American has pro- 
duced to date. We meet to honor him as 
members of the Republican Party. It is 
proper that we should honor him, for while 
he was not one of the founders of the party 
in the technical sense, nevertheless he, more 
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clearly than anyone else, by his words, de- 
clared the principles and purposes for which 
that party was founded and by his actions 
expressed them. Since Lincoln the party has 
had other men who, in varying degrees, have 
understood those principles and likewise in 
varying degrees have attempted, by their ac- 
tions to bring them into being, but none of 
these others reached his eminence. And this 
is understandable, for he was of the people, 
he had a kinship with all people; there. 
fore, having faith in himself, he had faith in 
the people, and out of that faith grew his con- 
viction that “government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people” should be- 
come a reality. 

We people of the Eighth District of Indiana 
have a particular interest in celebrating the 
birth of this man aiid we are entitled to be 
proud of the fact that his formative years, 
from 7 to 21, were lived in Spencer County 
in this district—for experiences has taught 
us that much of the greatness which 
men display in later life can be traced to 
the foundation of integrity, character, kind- 
ness, and human understanding which they 
acquire in their formative years. Those 
things are acquired from association; there-. 
fore, it is logical for us to assume that the 
humble people with whom Lincoln associated 
in this Eighth District of Indiana themselves 
were possessed, to a high degree, of the quali- 
ties of this man which have caused the world 
to honor and revere him. 

But if this is true, a proper regard for our 
obligations requires of us a higher standard 
of conduct than that required of those Re- 
publicans who live in other parts of the world 
which, in the past, was not so closely related 
to the life of this man. 

There are two kinds of ancestor worship, 
one of them dishonorable, the other honor- 
able. 

The first kind is demonstrated by those 
weak or base people of the present who try to 
excuse themselves and find salve for their 
consciences by continually talking about 
what a rich or great man “grandpappy” was, 
Such people have no influence upon the 
present and because they have either failed 
to understand the qualities of greatness of 
their ancestors or lacked the present char- 
acter to live up to those standards, they 
succeed only in desecrating the memory of 
their ancestors and in obtaining for their 
time either the amused disdain or the loath- 
ing dislike of their contemporaries. 

But there is an honorable kind of ancestor 
worship. The people who practice it, studi- 
ously study the history of the thoughts and 
accomplishments of their ancestors, and 
finding, there, things which are good and 
clean and pure and honorable, and un- 
derstanding the things that they find, set 
for themselves the duty and obligation in 
their generation to conduct themselves in 
their day meticulously in accord with the 
standards of greatness which have preceded 
them. Such people, because they under- 
stand the grandeur of the past, find it with 
them always in the present and strive hum- 
bly in their daily lives to obtain the ap- 
proval of that ever-present shade. Such 
people find no need to bolster their stand- 
ing in the present by glibly calling up the 
grandeur of the past, for the world, which 
knows the grandeur of the past recognizes, 
in them, in some degree, a reincarnation of 
that grandeur, and the world gives to them 
its approval and they, in turn, give honor to 
their ancestry. 

Political parties being composed of men 
are like men and judged in the world by the 
same standards by which the world judges 
men. Therefore, wherever Republicans are 
meeting tonight, the world will know wheth- 
er in those meetings the people gathered 
there have, by their acts, honored or dese- 
crated the memory of Abraham Lincoln. 

Since the world will know whether we act 
honorably here, it might be well for us to 
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investigate the words and acts of Abraham 
Lincoln in order that we may have a stand- 
ard by which to judge for ourselves the judg- 
ment which the world will place upon our 
conduct. 

The biographers of Lincoln uniformly at- 
test to his love of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. It was his handbook. He under- 
scood that the Declaration of Independence 
declared the spirit and the purposes which 
this Nation was called into being to accom- 
plish. He also knew that the Constitution 
was merely the tool which the people could 
use to carry out that spirit and purpose. So 
if we would be filled with the spirit that 
filled Lincoln, it is proper that we read the 
pertinent parts of the Declaration which he 
loved so much. 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. That 
to secure these rights, Governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed.—That 
whenever any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the right of 
the people to alter or to abolish it, and to 
institute new government, laying its foun- 
dation on such principles and organizing its 
powers in such form, as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect their safety and hap- 
piness.” 

Every thought that the adult Lincoln had 
and every speech that he made gives clear 
evidence that the grandeur of those thoughts 
had so completely absorbed his soul, that 
the mind—the mirror of the soul—gave forth 
the truths therein set out on every occasion. 

Lincoln also was one of those rare men 
whose acts conformed to their spoken words. 
Therefore, when we read the words of Lincoln, 
we find a true measurement of the acts of 
Lincoln, and it is the acts of Lincoln which 
we would emulate today, if we would truly 
honor him today. 

In the spring of 1860, Lincoln was a known 
candidate for the Republican nomination for 
President at the convention to be held in the 
middle of May in Chicago. On February 27, 
fully conscious of this fact, he delivered his 
great speech at the Cooper Institute in New 
York. From there, equally conscious of his 
candidacy and of the effect which every word 
he said would have upon his candidacy, he 
started for Exeter to visit his son. On the 
way, he spoke at Hartford, Conn., on March 38, 
and at New Haven, Conn., on March 6—less 
than 2 months before the convention was to 
assemble. 

It is necessary that we understand this 
background so that we may understand the 
significance of the New Haven speech. He 
made the New Haven speech in strong Demo- 
cratic territory and in an area where indus- 
try was more highly concentrated at that 
time than anywhere else in the country, and 
consequently in am area where there were 
more manufacturers and industrialists than 
in any part of the country. At that same 
time, there was a strike of shoe workers in 
New England. Douglas had been there be- 
fore him and, like the divisionists of the 
present day, had made a subtle appeal to the 
avarice of the owners, the misery of the 
Strikers, and the confusion in the minds of 
the middle class by attempting to lay all the 
blame for the strike upon the threatened 
loss of the southern markets which would 
follow the secession of the South if the Re- 
publican Party continued to press the moral 
issue of slavery and its party pledge to abolish 
further extension of that evil into the terri- 
tories. Like the southern Democrats today 
and the Republicans, who prostitute the 
memory of Lincoln by lying down in the 
Same bed with them, Douglas was an ap- 
peasor, and a finagler, and a cheap politician 
attempting to obtain votes py appealing to 
the avarice, the fear, and the confusion which 
I have mentioned, 


Not so Lincoln. He met the issue of 
slavery head-on; he met the issue of strikes 
head-on; and, if you read with understand- 
ing what he said, he did more than that, he 
met the problems of his day—which are the 
samc problems of our day—the problems of 
racial prejudices and discriminations, the 
problems of full employment, and the prob- 
lems of fair play for the oppressed of his day. 

If we would honor Lincoln, we must act 
today as he did then. You can't dodge and 
follow Lincoln any more than you can op- 
press and follow him. 

Now let us see what Lincoln said. 

The Democrats of that day had developed 
and used the following argument: 

“When the struggle is between the white 
man and the Negro, I am for the white man; 
when it is between the Negro and the 
crocodile, I am for the Negro.” 

Lincoln had a burning disdain for that 
argument, and at New Haven, here is the 
way he treated it: 

“There is a falsehood wrapped up in that 
statement * * * (it) assumes that there 
is a struggle in which either the white man 
must enslave the Negro or the Negro must 
enslave the white. There is no struggle; it 
is an ingenious falsehood to degrade and 
brutalize the Negro. * * * It is like two 
wrecked seamen on a narrow plank where 
each must push the other off or drown him- 
self; I would push the Negro off, or a white 
man either; but it is not necessary—the plank 
is large enough for both. This good earth 
is plenty broad enough for white men and 
Negro both, and there is no need of either 
pushing the other off.” 

At another part of that speech, he said: 

“I desire that if you get too thick here (in 
New England) * * * you may have a 
chance to strike and go somewhere else, 
where you may not be degraded nor have 
your family corrupted by forced rivalry with 
slaves.” 

The lesson which Lincoln was teaching is 
simple to understand and its application to 
the problems of today is clear if we re- 
member that the problems of man have been 
the same since the beginning of time, but 
the means which must be attempted for 
their solution vary with the times in which 
and the conditions under which meni live. 

In denying that there was a struggle for 
survival between the white man and the 
black; in declaring that there was room 
enough on this good earth for both. Abra- 
ham Lincoln was declaring that the basic 
problems of man are economic and that 
if man will but recognize the fact and work 
together that there are ample good things on 
the surface of this earth for all. 

Thus he stated the problem. He also 
stated the means which were then presently 
available to solve it; namely, the opening 
up of the Government-owned land in the 
Territories of the United States in the West, 
if and when the people of New England 
should become so crowded there that there 
was not enough for all or enough wealth 
could not be produced for all. But he wanted 
this territory to be free—free for all men, 
black or white—but more than that, he did 
not want the standard of living of freemen, 


either black or white, to be lowered by the 


debasing, degrading institution of slavery. 
Free land for freemen was the readiest, 
simplest solution to the problem of eco- 
nomic sufficiency for all in Lincoln’s time. 
Today the solution is a determination upon 
the part of Government not to give free 
land—for it has no more—but to give and 
afford opportunities for full employment to 
all of its people who can be gainfully em- 
ployed. The obligation is to conduct the 
economy of the country so that the greatest 
amount of wealth can be produced and em- 
ployment offered by private employers. But 
for this to be possible, we cannot forget, 
after the experiences of the twenties and 
thirties, that the masses of the people must 
have buying .power in order to keep this 
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capitalistic economy and the machinery of 
it going. And, if at times it seems apparent 
that the production of goods of that kind 
will not furnish sufficient buying power to 
enable the people to consume consumer 
goods, then there must be a coordinated sys- 
tem of public works. The local communi- 
ties which have the funds which they have 
raised by taxation should expend them for 
that purpose, particularly for matters of lo- 
cal concern, but the coordination and the 
timing of the shift from the production of 
other kinds of goods is an obligation of the 
Federal Government, just as in Lincoln's 
time, the making available of the free public 
lands for the people to emigrate to was an 
obligation of the Federal Government to re- 
lieve economic stress. 

This was Republican philosophy. Doug- 
las and the Democrats didn’t want full em- 
ployment, didn’t want free labor, and they 
didn’t want freemen. Likewise today, those 
of us who advocate full employment, full 
production, a scale of wages in the masses 
of the public which will make this possible 
and, when necessary, the expenditure of 
funds for public works under a federally 
coordinated plan, are following true Repub- 
lican tradition; and those peopie who may 
be elected as Republicans who get in bed 
with southern Democrats who fight a bill 
for full employment, are following true 
Democratic traditions, the traditions of “di- 
vision and ruin,” the tradition of oppres- 
sion of the masses, which was the tradi- 
tion of the Democratic Party when the Re- 
publican Party came into existerce. And I 
say to you, that Republicans of that kind 
ought to get out of the Republican Party 
and get into the Democratic Party so that 
there can be a marriage between the two 
so as to end this present illicit intercourse. 

Now let’s see what else Lincoln said at 
New Haven. Abraham Lincoln believed that 
a man was a man because of what was inside 
of him and not because of the color of his 
skin. As we have seen, he denounced an 
argument which was advanced by the Demo- 
crats for the purpose of “brutalizing the 
Negro.” He also said this: 

“We wish to allow the humblest man an 
equal chance to get rich with everybody 
else. * * * I want every man to have a 
chance—and I believe a black man is en- 
titled toit * * * when he may look for- 
ward and hope to be a hired laborer this 
year and the next, work for himself after- 
ward, and finally to hire men to work for 
him.” 

Surely those words of Lincoln need no ex- 
planation for any man to understand them. 
Lincoln knew and believed with all his soul 
that thing which is true; namely, that man 
is a spiritual being; that he is what lies in- 
side of him, not what you see on the surface. 
Therefore, the color of a man’s skin doesn’t 
affect the quality of a man. He knew that 
there could not be a fatherhood of God 
without a brotherhood of man; and when 
Lincoln Knew this, most black-skinned peo- 
ple, becruse they had been brutalized and 
denied the education and denied the treat- 
ment normally accorded to human beings— 
not because of any difference in them—were 
almost totally lacking in all of the social 
graces or those habits of conduct which were 
found in the white man of his day. We in 
the North, at least, have spent millions of 
dollars in the years since Lincoln’s death in 
providing education for this man of black 
skin, from which it follows that the outward 
difference in knowledge and character and 
understanding and -ocial graces of the black 
man of today is infinitesimally higher than it 
was when Lincoln knew him and loved him 
and fought for him and, in effect, died for 
him. How can we, as Republicans today, in 
the face of Lincoin’s statement that he 
wanted to see the black man have a chance 
to work as a hired man, and the next day to 
work for himself, and the next day to hire 
other men to work for him—and Lincoln 
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didn’t say “black man,” he said, “men”’— 
dare to be here to honor Lincoln unless we 
wholeheartedly support, without equivoca- 
tion, legislation necess.ry to bring about fair 
employment practices all over the United 
States. Legislation made necessary because 
the Republicans, after the death of Lincoln, 
failed to afford to men of black skin, in this 
so-called land of the free and of equal cit- 
izens, an equal economic opportunity with all 
other men. 

The Democrats in Douglas’ time thought 
otherwise. The Democrats of the South, who 
are the real Democrats today, think other- 
wise. How can any group of Republicans 
meet anywhere in this land and honor Lin- 
coin with sincerity in their hearts unless 
they can point to a record of deeds and ac- 
complishments calculated to carry out the 
doctrine of full economic opportunity which 
Lincoln announced at New Haven, in hostile 
Democratic territory and at a time when he 
was facing a Republican convention, just 2 
months away, in which his nomination for 
the Presidency was at stake. 

In this New Haven speech Lincoln, 2 
months before the Chicago convention, 
walked into the most highly industrialized 
part of America of his day and talked about 
strikes. Lincoln talked about strikes at New 
Haven, but before we read what he said about 
strikes at New Haven lets see what he said on 
the subject of capital and labor 6 months 
earlier, on September 30, 1859, in Milwaukee, 
Wis., at a time when he also knew he was be- 
ing talked of as a potential nominee of the 
Republican Party for President. There Lin- 
coln was discussing the “mud sill” theory of 
labor which had been advanced by the Dem- 
ocrats in the South. My God, how I wish 
some of our Republicans had let the Demo- 
crats keep their economic theories instead of 
attempting to infect our Republican Party 
with them. This “mud sill” theory, like all 
Democratic theories on the question of man 
and labor, was very degrading to the laborer. 
Having analyzed that theory, Lincoln said 
this: 

“But another class of reasoners hold the 
opinion * * * that there is no such thing 
as a freeman being fatally fixed for life in the 
condition of a hired laborer. * * * They 
hold that labor is prior to and independent 
of capital; that, in fact, capital is the fruit 
of labor, and could never have existed if 
labor had not first existed; that labor can 
exist without capital, but that capital could 
never have existed without labor. Hence they 
hold that labor is the superior—greatly su- 
Pperior—of capital.” 

If Lincoln were alive today, he would have 
the Un-American Committee investigating 
that one. And he’d also have a lot of so- 
called Republicans who, knowing nothing 
about the traditions of their party, conse- 
quently having nothing to forget, denounc- 
ing him as an unsafe radical. But that is 
not strange for it was written long before 
Lincoln, ‘He came unto His own and His 
own received Him not.” 

In order that we may have additional light 
upon Lincoln’s ideas on capitalism and the 
relation of labor and capital under that sys- 
tem, let us now read what he said at New 
Haven: 

“Now about that shoe strike. Now I don’t 
know all about the matter. * * * At the 
outset, I am glad to see a system of labor 
prevails in New England under which labor- 
ers can strike. * * * I take that it is best 
for all to leave each man free to acquire 
property as fast as he can. Some will get 
wealthy. I don’t believe in a law to prevent a 
man from getting rich. It would do more 
harm than good. So while we do not propose 
Any war upon capital, we do wish to allow the 
humblest man-an equal chance to get rich 
with everybody else.” 

Lincoln thought so incisely and expressed 
his thoughts so concisely that almost every- 
thing he said was pertinent. This makes it 
very difficult to pick out particular sentences 


from his speeches on any subject as being 
the most revealing, because all of it was re- 
vealing. Nevertheless, I shall risk doing this 
and call your attention to the last sentence 
of the New Haven speech: 

“So while we do not propose any war upon 
capital, we do wish to allow the humblest 
man an equal chance to get rich with every- 
body else.” 

Only the fool, or what is in fact the equiva- 
lent of a fool—a man with intelligence who 
has closed his mind—will assert that today 
the humblest man has a chance to get rich 
equal to that of the infinitely small per- 
centage of our citizens who dominate the pro- 
ductive capital of our country and the finan- 
cial resources of our country or with those 
even more powerful people, the group who 
manage these resources for the people who 
own them. 

I believe that the bulk of the American 
people think as I think and feel as I feel and 
that we all feel as Lincoln felt; namely, that 
a capitalistic system which has been permit- 
ted to operate under a system of laws which 
has permitted relatively few people in our 
country to continue to acquire, through their 
capital investments, an increasingly dispro- 
portionate share of the wealth which has been 
produced, has not left the bulk of our people 
with an equal chance to participate, as vital, 
living human beings, in our capitalistic 
economy. 

We must understand the basic truth stated 
in the Declaration of Independence—Gov- 
ernments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed—if we are to understand its appli- 
cation to our present economic problems. 

What was really being said, was this, that 
people, whether in governments or in the 
ordinary affairs of life, if they are worthy of 
living in a democratic society, want to feel 
that they are really a part of the thing that 
they are doing and that in some way they 
participate in the decisions which affect 
their lives. Under a system where mass-pro- 
duction industries get larger and larger and 
consequently, fewer and fewer in number, 
and where much the same thing takes place 
in the banking and financial structure of 
the country, it follows that a smaller and 
smaller number of people control these 
things, and as that condition grows, it nat- 
urally removes from the masses of the peo- 
ple a sense of participation in the creative 
character of the work which they are doing. 
I am not sure that this is always conscious 
in the minds of the workers of America, but 
people are often moved subconsciously as 
results of emotions they feel, which emo- 
tions in turn are created by the surround- 
ings in which they live. Therefore, it is my 
very firm opinion that one of the basic rea- 
sons for the unrest in America is the in- 
creasing hopelessness of the average citizen 
that in our capitalistic system as it present- 
ly exists, the condition which Lincoln felt 
was a condition precedent to its existence; 
namely, one in which the humblest man had 
an equal chance to get rich with everybody 
else, does not presently exist; and the average 
man sees no hope of the present trend being 
stopped and this condition being brought 
about. Out of this unrest and hopelessness of 
the average man, and this feeling that he has 
no real participation in the thing that he is 
doing, arises the industrial strife in America. 

You can’t cure-these things by repressive 
labor legislation. You only intensify the 
feeling of oppression and frustration and 
hopelessness in the mind and heart of the 
industrial worker; and those who advocate 
repressive labor legislation don’t understand 
the basic principles of the Republican Party 
and have no understanding of the philosophy 
of Abraham Lincoln. And it makes no dif- 
ference whether they call themselves Repub- 
licans and make big campaign contributions. 
If Lincoln was the great Republican, then 
these men are not. 
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Of course, no one but the rankest left wing 
ideologist would say that labor is free of 
fault; of course, in specific instances, the 
position of labor unions has not been sound. 
I have always said this; but I cannot, ang 
will not, in the present condition of our 
economy and when the errors which 1 have 
discussed are so manifest, strain at the gnat 
of labor wrongs and swallow the camel of 
these greater maladjustments in our indus- 
trial set-up. I won't do this to gain one 
vote, because I can’t do it and feel that I am 
serving my country or actually doing some- 
thing to preserve the capitalistic system. 

The real tragedy is that so many small 
business people and white-collar workers 
and small tradesmen and farmers, sensing 
this unrest in the masses of the people, but 
not understanding that it is due to’ the ac- 
cumulation of wealth and power in the hands 
of the few which causes the unrest, turn 
upon the workers who evidence the unrest 
and ignore their real enemy and the real 
threat to the survival of the capitalistic sys- 
tem; namely, those people who will not let 
go their hold and grasp upon the control of 
the industrial life of the United States. 

In Lincoln’s time it was different—the 
slave-owning population of the South which, 
through the ownership of slaves, owned the 
real property of the South and dominated 
its life, were as small in proportion as the 
group which dominates the industrial and 
financial life of America today. They were 
Democrats and they were joined by a great 
percentage of the industrialists of the North 
who not only wanted to trade with these 
men, but who understood that as long as 
slave labor prevailed in the South, it, of itself, 
would depreciate the value of services of 
the men in the North, to the advantage of 
the northern industrialists. But, in Lin- 
coln’s time, the small business people and 
retailers of the North, the farmers of the 
North and the vast bulk of the workers of 
the North understood this problem and knew 
who their real enemies were and how to 
strike at them. 

It was this understanding of our ancestors 
which caused the creation of the Republican 
Party. Lincoln clearly saw it; he was pur- 
suing a policy which was the salvation of 
capitalism, even thought the slave-owning 
property owners of the South and the in- 
dustrial property owners of the North did 
not see it and denounced him, just as today 
they denounce any man who sees this thing 
and wanis to follow in the footsteps of Lin- 
coln and help to create a Republican Party 
true to the traditions of Lincoln; not only to 
advance the welfare of the factory-working 
masses, but to preserve this system of private 
ownership of property to be used in the pro- 
duction of wealth. The tragic difference be- 
tween Lincoln’s time and the present is that 
today, for some unknown reason, too many 
of the farmers of the country, the little busi- 
nessmen of the country, the retailers of the 
country, and the little bankers of the coun- 
try fail to see the problem with the same 
degree of clarity with which their ancestors 
saw it when Lincoln offered one of the basic 
solutions of it—the elimination of the prop- 
erty right in human beings and thereby the 
elimination of the competition of slave labor 
with the free workers in the northern 
economy, 

Today something must be done to preserve 
the basic ideas of hope-restoring fluid, 
capitalism in America, not the perverted, 
distorted condition of capitalism which pres- 
ently exists. This is our real problem, but 
oddly enough some people, who profess to 
be capitalists, don’t even understand that. 
They think that the capitalistic system 
comes first and the Government comes sec- 
ond. The philosophy of American life and 
the purposes for which this Government was 
created, Lincoln knew and all true Repub- 
licans today know,,was set out in the Declara- 
tion of Indepe ce. The method of 


carrying that philosophy out was created by 








the Constitution of the United States; but 
the philosophy was to create life, liberty, 
safety, and the pursuit of happiness of the 
people. There was nothing said in the 
Declaration of Independence about saving 
the capitalistic system. The American peo- 
ple accepted and still accept today the theory 
that this system would best promote life, 
liberty, safety, and the pursuit of happiness. 
But there is not a line in the Declaration of 
Independence, nor a word in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, which requires 
the American people to retain the capitalistic 
system in order to obtain life, liberty, safety, 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

In other words, the thing which was 
claimed as the right of the people in the 
Declaration of Independence and the thing 
for which the Government of the United 
States was set up was the right of the people 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
That was guaranteed, not capitalism, as the 
way of obtaining it. So that if you under- 
stand this Government as Abraham Lincoln 
understood and as he expressed it and as he 
fought for it and as, indeed, he died for it, 
you will understand that it is not the Gov- 
ernment of the United States which is on 
trial today; it is the capitalistic system 
which is on trial today. Therefore, the bur- 
den is upon those who cry out the loudest 
to do something to save it. With the excep- 
tion of a few misguided people in the middle 
class—those who cry out the loudest are also 
those who benefit the most so they have not 
only the power but the duty to save it. 

Lincoln stated the basic condition under 
which capitalism can be saved and flourish 
when he said: 

“We do wish to allow the humblest man a 
chance to get rich with everybody else.” 

Now, of course, there is the obligation of 
Government to adopt those measures which 
are best calculated to preserve and make 
effective the economic system under which 
the people live. Consequently, this is an 
obligation of each person whom you send 
to the Congress of the United States, using 
the term in its constitutional sense of both 
Houses of the Congress. But this fact does 
not destroy the logic of the argument which 
I have made, namely, that those who benefit 
most from a system and therefore have the 
greatest stake in seeing it retained owe an 
obligation to come forward and to suggest 
to the Government from time to time a 
policy which will permit the broadest pos- 
sible ownership of the greatest number of 
people of the means of production under our 
capitalistic system. Have they done that? 
They have not. It imposes an obligation 
upon them to learn at least une lesson from 
the twenties and not to forget it, and that 
is that when the people are not paid enough 
to buy the producer cannot manufacture, 
the automobile dealer cannot sell, the 
grocery keeper can only extend credit be- 
cause his customers have no cash, the farmer 
can’t haul his produce to market because 
the cost of transportation is almost greater 
than the price prevailing in the market 
place. 

Those who would preserve the system 
should also understand that it is real wages 
which the worker must have, so that they 
are destroying their system if they demand 
that prices in large mass-production indus- 
tries be immediately increased to an extent 
which absorbs all wage increase. Of course, 
this demand for price increase is a clever 
device of big business and big capital de- 
si ned to influence the small businessman, 
the white-collar worker, the professional man, 
and the farmer into thinking that it was 
the workers’ wage which increased the cost 
to him. The manufacturer then not only 
h S his disproportionate share of profit, but 
he has created a new enemy for the man 
who works in his factory, and, oddly enough, 


some middle-class people who ought to know 
better fall for this. 

You hear a lot of cries about the risk which 
the owner of the plant takes if he is asked 
to increase wages and hold his profit per unit 
down, while he is asked to take the sure- 
thing gamble that in the present market, 
with the present pent-up demand for goods, 
he will produce so many units and sell them 
that he will have the same gross profit in 
the end. Under present conditions there is 
little, if any, risk which any large manufac- 
turer takes on his ability to sell an increased 
volume of his product. But, if he insists on 
too high a profit by unit, he creates the same 
snowballing effect of giving too much wealth 
back to the owner of the tools so that the 
people who work can’t buy, which is destruc- 
tive of the system of capitalism. When this 
condition exists, the worker takes the risk; 
he takes the risk to the health and education 
of his family because his restricted income 
cannot adequately feed, clothe, house, and 
educate them. Under this condition, the 
farmer and the retailer and the little trades- 
man take the risk because if the worker can’t 
buy, eventually they will go out of business. 

But the owners of vine steel industry, the 
owners of General Motors, the owners of the 
electric-equipment industry won't take a 
risk under those conditions and I'll prove it. 
When the last depression was over, it was 
the farmer who was hurt, the little-business 
man who was wiped out, the professional 
man whose income was reduced, the small 
stockholder with a few shares in steel and 
General Motors and the electric industry and 
all the rest of big business who was hurt; 
but vhe real owners, the people who had se- 
cured and stuck away and saved the dis- 
proportionate profits that they had taken, 
still owned the plants and started them up 
again when the depression was over. 

These things are so simple that it is in- 
credible to me that I should get letters from 
little-business men,from tradesmen,and from 
farmers crying crocodile tears over the risk 
which the du Ponts and the Raskobs and the 
others like them are being asked to take if 
they keep the price of their products per unit 
down within reason so that people can buy 
them. Those people rode through the last 
depression and came out completely whole 
by adopting exactly the same policy of small 
production at high prices and low wages. But 
if we have another, then all of us who want 
to see a system of free labor, who want to 
see freedom, who want to preserve an intel- 
ligent, fair form of capitalism will be swept 
aside because capitalism in this country— 
which is about the last place on earth where 
it has a chance to exist as a dynamic, living, 
reformed thing in which people have a real 
chance to participate in it—will disappear. 
And it won't be the follower of the philosophy 
of Abraham Lincoln who brought this about; 
it will be the people who are standing within 
the Republican Party and blindly following 
present-day so-called Republican policies, 
which Were southern Democratic in the time 
of Douglas, and which still are southern 
Democratic, who will not only destroy the 
Republican Party, but they will also bring 
down the wreck of capitalism on the heads of 
all of the rest of us who are advocating Lin- 
coln’s Republicanism in an attempt to save 
both. 

I refuse to dishonor the memory of Lin- 
coln here tonight by advocating any such 
policy, just as I have refused to dishonor 
the memory of Lincoln and the traditions of 
Lincoln republicanism since I have been 
privileged to represent the people of the 
Eighth District of Indiana as a member of 
Lincoln's party in the Congress of the United 
States. 

The issue is clear; we must broaden the 
base of ownership by proper taxing methods, 
particularly revised corporation taxing meth- 
ods, or any other device which will do it; we 
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must give a real incentive to small people 
to start new businesses and the workers who 
will run the risk to work in those new busi- 
nesses with tax-credit inducements propor- 
tionate to the risk that they take and the 
amount of new capital in the sense of new 
ownership involved; we must maintain the 
buying power in the hands of the masses of 
the people. These are just some of the 
things which must be done if we are going 
to create a capitalism which Lincoln would 
recognize, one in which the worker comes 
first, for Lincoln said, “the worker is superior 
to capital, and creates it”; ome in which the 
humblest man shall have an equal opportu- 
nity to acquire property and to feel a sense 
of participation—real participation—in the 
decisions which affect his economic life and 
the job which he finds himself performing. 
Such a policy is Lincolnian; such a policy 
can well create a capitalism which will create 
the goals to which the people aspired in the 
Declaration of Independence; and, if it does, 
it may well attract the attention of the peo- 
ples of the world and serve as their salvation, 
as well as ours. 

It is easy to desert Lincoln today; it is 
easy to fail to fight against a system in which 
economics enslave most of our people, black 
and white, as fully as the institution of slav- 
ery enslaved the black man when Lincoln 
voted against it. So the issue is plain—either 
we Republicans honor Lincoln by folowing 
him and thereby save our party, our country, 
and our world, or we follow Stephen A. Doug- 
las and his poll-tax Democratic successors 
today and destroy them. I choose Lincoln. 

Let us close as Lincoln did as he ended his 
Cooper Institute address: 

“Neither let us be slandered from our duty 
by false accusations against us, nor fright- 
ened from it by menaces of destruction to 
the Government, nor of dungeons to our- 
selves. Let us have faith that right makes 
might and in that faith let us, to the end, 
dare to do our duty as we understand it.” 





UNRRA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 22, 1946 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
on UNRRA and the United Nations by 
Gould Lincoln which appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star of Thursday, 
February 14, 1946: 

THE POLITICAL MILL 
(By Gould Lincoln) 


With a full realization that relief and 
rehabilitation of millions of people in Eu- 
rope, Africa, and the Far East is essential 
if the world as a whole is to progress toward 
peace and a measure of prosperity, the 
United Nations, at its assembly meeting in 
London, voted unanimously to back whole- 
heartedly the work of UNRRA and appointed 
a committee to encourage contributions and 
to keep in constant touch with the work of 
the relief organization. 

Under the present set-up—the Council of 
the UNRRA—the understanding is that the 
work of the relief organization is to be com- 
pleted in Europe by December 31, 1946, and 
in the Par East of March 1947. It was clearly 
indicated that the members of the United 
Nations were hopeful that UNRRA will be 
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able to do its job within those limits, but 
it was equally understood that conditions 
might arise which would leave trouble spots 
still to be aided. 

The thought back of the resolution adopted 
by the United Nations Assembly was that 
the UNO should stand ready to take over— 
possibly with part of the UNRRA organiza- 
tion at its disposal—and to proceed with the 
essential work. 

The UNO Committee, which has been 
appointed to deal with UNRRA and its prob- 
lems, consists of the following member na- 
tions: Canada, China, France, Russia, Britain, 
and the United States (all the members of the 
Central Committee of UNRRA), and the 
Dominican Republic, Greece, New Zealand, 
Norvay, and Poland—11 all told. This com- 
mittee is directed specifically to do two 
things. First, it is to urge all states signa- 
tory to the UNRRA agreement which have 
not made or arranged to make further con- 
tributions to UNRRA, as recommended last 
August, to make them with the least possible 
delay. Second, to urge those members of 
the United Nations which are not signatory 
to the UNRRA agreement to join that or- 
ganization and make their contribution to 
this great humanitarian task There are 
seven such nations. In addition, the secre- 
tary-general of UNO, Trygve Lie, is directed 
to make arrangements with the director- 
general of UNRRA, Herbert Lehman, to have 
the relief organization provide the UNO 
with full reports on the work of UNRRA in 
the countries that are being assisted. 

The purpose of the resolution adopted by 
the Assembly was twofold—to place the au- 
thority and prestige of the United Nations 
back of the relief and rehabilitation work, 
and to bring the moral pressure of the UNO 
to bear on the nations to live up to all their 
obligations under the UNRRA agreement. 

The stark fact that millions of people are 
in danger of starvation was brought strongly 
to the attention of the Assembly by Repre- 
sentative Sot BLoom, chairman of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee and an American 
delegate to the Assembly, and by P. J. Noel- 
Baker, British Minister of State, in their 
presentation of the case for the UNRRA. The 
original proposal that the United Nations 
do something about the UNRRA was ad- 
vanced, indeed, by Britain, but it was a sub- 
stitute resolution, prepared by Mr. BLoom 
which was finally adopted. 

Under the original proposal, any peace- 
loving nation, i. e., any nation that was 
not an aggressor in the last war, whether 
it remained neutral or not, could have been 
invited to join up with the UNRRA and con- 
tribute, like Switzerland, Sweden, Portugal, 
and Spain. Some of the nations, indeed, 
wished these nations to be invited. But 
the thought occurred to some that if the 
Franco government of Spain jumped into the 
middle of UNRRA, an embarrassing situa- 
tion might easily be created—and to some 
extent it would appear that UNO was giving 
its blessing to that government. 

Every nation taking part in the debate of 
the UNRRA resolution paid tribute to the 
generosity of the United States—which has 
and is providing the lion’s share of the en- 
tire contribution to the relief organization— 
and at the same time took occasion to praise 
Mr. BLoom, who sponsored UNRRA in the 
House of Representatives. 

Noel-Baker’s tribute was clear and to the 
point. “Without the United States there 
would have been no UNRRA,” he said. “I 
say with no less assurance that without 
UNRRA there would have been an unimag- 
inable catastrophe in Europe this winter.” 

Mr. BLoom’s appeal was to act promptly 
“because there is starvation facing those 
poor unfortunate people throughout the 
world. Time, he said, was of the essence. 
And nation after nation responded to his 
appeal by pledging their support. 
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Or 


HON. WILLIAM W. BLACKNEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 22, 1946 


Mr. BLACKNEY,. Mr. Speaker, on this 
the birthday of our first President, 
George Washington, it is natural that we 
should devote some time to the consid- 
eration of the influence which America’s 
greatest hero, soldier, and statesman has 
had upon our great Republic. 

To me the most outstanding work that 
Washington accomplished was his inval- 
uable aid in the formation of the Ameri- 
can Constitution which, although only 
159 years old, is still the oldest, active, 
political document existing in the world 
today. Since 1787, when our Constitu- 
tion was adopted, civilization has been a 
world of tumbling thrones, prostrated dy- 
nasties, overturned constitutions—of new 
empires, new republics, new and con- 
stantly varying conceptions of states— 
yet in this epoch of upheaval, during the 
last 159 years, one political entity, and 
one alone, has remained intact: that is 
the Constitution of the United States of 
America, 

Our Constitution is not self-perpetuat- 
ed. If it is to survive, it will be because it 
has public support—active support; not 
passive. 

The Constitution of the United States 
is the final refuge of every right that is 
enjoyed by any American citizen. So 
long as it is observed, these rights will be 
secure. Whenever it falls into disrespect 
or disrepute, orderly organized govern- 
ment, as we have known it for 159 years, 
will be at an end. 

Calvin Coolidge said: 

The Constitution represents a government 
of law. There is only one other form of 
authority and that is a government of force. 
Americans must make their choice between 
these two. One signifies justice and liberty; 
the other, tyranny and oppression. To live 
under the American Constitution is the great- 


est political privilege that was ever accorded 
to the human race. 


Washington was the President of the 
Constitutional Assembly which met in 
Philadelphia in 1787 and which produced 
the American Constitution. Therefore, 
Washington can rightly be called the 
Father of his Country and the founder of 
its Constitution. I know no better way 
of commemorating the memory of Wash- 
ington on this, his birthday, than by call- 
ing your attention specifically to the 
spirit and terms of our Constitution. 

To do this, may I turn back the pages 
of history 159 years to the Constitutional 
Convention? The time was May 25, 
1787, the place the State House at Phila- 
delphia, then a little town of not more 
than 30,000 people. The Convention met 
in a hall 50 feet square, whose walls were 
already eloquent with sacred memories. 
There the Second Continental Congress 
had met and there the Declaration of 
Independence had been signed. 
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Seventy-two leading men of the Colo- 
nies had been originally chosen from the 
several States as delegates to this Con- 
vention. All of the States were repre- 
sented except Rhode Island, which would 
have nothing to do with the Constitu- 
tional Convention. The greatest actual 
attendance of delegates from the 12 Colo- 
nies was 55, and at the end of the Con- 
vention only 39 remained to finish a work 
which was to make them immortal. 

This notable group of men contained 
merchants, financiers, farmers, doctors, 
educators, soldiers, and lawyers. Wash- 
ington was unanimously chosen as presi- 
dent of the assembly and for 4 months, 
behind closed doors, the attending dele- 
gates devoted their thoughts to their 
country. 

It was a young man’s convention, the 
average age heing only 40. Franklin was 
81; Washington, 55; Madison, 36; Ran- 
dolph, 34; Hamilton, 30; Charles C. 
Pinckney, 29; and Dayton, of New Jersey, 
27, the youngest man in the Convention. 

Out of those 55 men, 39 had been 
Members of either the First or Second 
Continental Congress; out of those 55 
men, 8 had helped to build the constitu- 
tions of their own States; out of those 
55 men, 24 of them were college gradu- 
ates; out of those 55 men, 31 of them 
were lawyers. 

Many great and momentous problems 
came before the Constitutional Conven- 
tion and at times the leaders were in 
despair as to the results, but, after 4 
months, on the 15th day of September 
1787, the great American Constitution 
was perfected. 

The Convention had been in session for 
81 continuous days, probably consuming 
over 400 hours of actual debate. The 
original Constitution as completed con- 
sisted only of 4,000 words, 89 sentences, 
and 140 distinct provisions, and even in- 
cluding the 21 amendments the Consti- 
tution, after 159 years of development, 
does not exceed 7,000 words; 65 powers 
are given to the Federal Government by 
this great document and 79 are withheld, 
of which 13 are denied both to the Gov- 
ernment and to the constituent States. 

Many tributes have been made with 
reference to the American Constitution. 
James Bryce, the great English states- 
man and author of the American Com- 
monwealth, says: 

The American Constitution is the greatest 
political document ever penned by man. 


And Calvin Coolidge in his foreword 
to Beck’s American Constitution says: 
The Constitution of the United States is 


the final refuge of every right that is enjoyed 
by any American citizen. 


Every American citizen today should 
study his Constitution. That great body 
of laws can be read in only 30 minutes 
of time, and yet it contains every right 
that we have, direct and indirect. 

There are several basic principles 
underlying our Constitution: 

First. It establishes a representative 
form of government. 

Second. It establishes a dual form of 
government, each citizen living under 
two forms of government, the national 
and the State. 














Third. It guarantees to its citizens in- 
dividual liberty, freedom of speech, lib- 
erty of the press, right to own property, 
and the right to worship God according 
to the dictates of our conscience. 

Fourth. It establishes an independent 
judiciary and created the great Supreme 
Court, which has well been called the 
safety valve of the American Constitu- 
tion, and is pronounced by critics as the 
greatest intellectual forum in the world. 

Fifth. It prevents the concentration of 
power in the hands of one man or a group 
of men by checks and balances, creating 
the three departments of government— 
the legislative, the judicial, and the ex- 
ecutive—each department independent 
and yet cooperating with each other to 
the working of a harmonious govern- 
ment. This provision of our Constitution 
has been the safeguard of the Nation in 
the days gone, and the perpetuity of our 
institutions in the future depends upon 
the independence of these three func- 
tions of government. 

Sixth. And, finally, it places in the 
hands of the President and the Senate 
joint power in determining the foreign 
affairs of our Nation. 

It is especially important in these days 
of unrest to become students of our great 
fundamental law. It has been our guid- 
ing genius for a century and a half, from 
the time when our country consisted of 
3,000,000 people along the Atlantic sea- 
board to today with its 135,000,000 peo- 
ple. In a topsy-turvy world in which 
sins are being committed in the name of 
democracy, we must distinguish between 
real democracy and the sham and pre- 
tense which seeks to masquerade under 
democracy’s cloak. We must remember 
that no government can be automatic; 
that it depends upon the intelligence, the 
integrity, and the loyalty of her citizens. 

Washington made himself immortal 
as the founder of our Constitution. It is 
our duty to so administer that Constitu- 
tion as to guarantee to our citizens those 
full rights and privileges which are in- 
herently American and which have made 
America great. 





Resolutions of Council of the Polish 
Societies and Clubs in the State of 
Delaware 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP A. TRAYNOR 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 22, 1946 


Mr. TRAYNOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following resolu- 
tion, passed unanimously at a memorial 
meeting in honor of Thaddeus Kosciusko, 
on his two hundredth birthday anni- 
versary, George Washington, and Abra- 
ham Lincoln, sponsored by the Council 
of the Polish Societies and Clubs in the 
State of Delaware, on Sunday afternoon, 
February 17, 1946, at Modjeska Hall, 
Wilmington, Del.: 
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We, Americans of Polish origin, assembled 
at the Modjeska Hall, at Wilmington, Del., 
on Sunday afternoon, February 17, 1946, to 
honor Thaddeus Kosciusko, on his two-hun- 
dredth birthday anniversary, and George 
Washington for their sacrifices made in win- 
ning the freedom and independence which 
we enjoy this day in these whole United 
States of America, and Abraham Lincoln for 
perpetuating this freedom and independence 
in upholding the union of the whole Nation. 

Further, we, as Americans of Polish origin, 
standing by the American principles that 
were created at the birth of our Republic, the 
United States of America, and stoutly up- 
held to the time of the Tehran Conference, 
are greatly concerned of the present trend 
of our American foreign policy. - 

Whereas the United States has abetted the 
cause of tyranny in Poland and in many other 
areas throughout the world, forsaking the 
cardinal beliefs of Thaddeus Kosciusko, 
George Washington, and Abraham Lincoln, 
with breaking the promises of the Atlantic 
Charter, dismemberment of Poland, failure 
to carry out guaranties of free election in 
Poland and other countries in Europe; and 

Whereas Poland was sacrificed in an at- 
tempt to appease Stalin. Under various pre- 
texts, she was stripped of eastern Poland. 
Underground leaders who fought nazism 
were betrayed into coming out into the open 
and were arrested and imprisoned. Poland 
was given over to be ruled by men trained in 
Moscow, delegates of the Soviet Union; and 

Whereas today Poland is occupied by Rus- 
sian armies. The bloodthirsty NKVD, the 
Russian secret police, with its communistic 
government, with an alien President, are 
terrorizing the country behind the same 
iron curtain of blockade which separates the 
Soviet Union from the civilized world. Po- 
land is being bludgeoned into a state of re- 
ceptivity of Soviet statehood; and 

Whereas since with the consent of the 
United States, under its diplomatic pressure 
and support, fateful decisions regarding Po- 
land, an old, friendly nation and gallant ally 
have been made behind closed doors at mys- 
terious conferences. The revelation of the 
political murders that have been committed 
in Poland in recent weeks should not only 
shock American public opinion but should 
arouse stern representations from our Gov- 
ernment. Yet nothing is being done about it. 
A mere disapproval by our Secretary Byrnes 
is not enough; and 

Whereas liberty is slowly bleeding to death 
in prostrate Poland. Countless thousands of 
patriotic Poles are being rounded up or are 
being executed or deported to a fate worse 
than death. This reign of terror explains 
why Poles and Jews, by the thousands, are 
fleeing from Communist-dominated Poland 
into American and British zones of Ger- 
many, deliberately avoiding entry into Russia 
or Russian-occupied Germany; and 

Whereas the accusation, made by the Mos- 
cow-sponsored Polish Ambassador in Wash- 
ington, that General Anders is responsible 
for the political murders in Poland, is not 
only ridiculous but malicious. General An- 
ders is in Italy whereas the Russian-installed 
puppet regime and the Russian Army are in 
full control in Poland; and 

Whereas since the Government of the 
United States helped to impose upon Poland 
a Communis. government which ignores the 
will of the people, is it not a moral obligation 
to take resolute steps to correct this blunder? 
Even the courts reverse miscarriages of jus- 
tice; and 

Whereas our Government is morally obli- 
gated to see at least the promise of free and 
honest elections is kept now and not when 
all the democratic elements in Poland have 
been liquidated. It is our considered judg- 


ment that these elections should be held 
under joint control of the Allies. Polish 
armed forces in exile and all displaced Poles 
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in Allied occupational zones, fearful of re- 
turning to Russian Poland, should be allowed 
to vote absentia. Guaranties should be 
given that there will be no reprisals against 
opposition candidates, otherwise, the Com- 
munist slate will be alone in the field; and 

Whereas without freedom of speech, free- 
dom of assembly, and freedom of the press 
and radio and without Allied supervision, an 
election in Poland would no more represent 
the will of the people than those simulated 
plebiscites in Baltic countries were true ex- 
pressions of public opinion; and 

Whereas not only is the plight of Poland 
partly of our making but the lot of this 
unhappy land is of vital importance to our 
American way of life. If Russia’s will is to 
prevail there and elswwhere, who is in a po- 
sition to state America’s turn will not come 
eventually? We are a part of the family of 
nations and we must share its perils as well 
as its responsibilities. In the light of Eu- 
rope’s tragic experience, we must be prepared 
to assume that when the time is ripe, So- 
viet Russia will not hesitate to violate our 
neutrality; nd 

Whereas justice and morality are sacrificed 
on the altar of modern statecraft-expediency. 
Will it work? Will peace be obtained as a 
result of this cynical disregard of elementary 
justice? Behind the propaganda barrage of 
twisted definitions—will the sacrifice of 
Poland’s independence satisfy the extending 
Red menace? One can find the answer by 
studying the failure of the appeasement of 
Hitler. 

Therefore the United States must not be- 
come a partner in any wrongdoing. On the 
contrary, it should use all peaceful means 
at its disposal to help allied Poland and all 
the other nations bordering upon Russia to 
regain the freedom they enjoyed prior to 
1939. 

Therefore we, here assembled, demand from 
our Government that it stop further ap- 
peasement of Soviet Russia, which will only 
lead to another global war. We urge our 
Government to insist upon the quick with- 
drawal of Russian troops and secret police 
from Poland. We demand from our Govern- 
ment a strong international policy that re- 
fuses to make compromises with evil. We 
demand from our Government to keep its 
promise to Poland that a free election will 
be held; to demand from the provisional 
government in Warsaw that such election in 
Poland be held immediately, if not, its con- 
ditional recognition should be recalled. 

The final victory in the second World War 
will not be attained until and unless the 
ideals for which our sons fought and died, 
prevail. 

The United States has the economic, politi- 
cal, and moral power to change the course of 
events. There is still time to save the peace. 

America, where is thy brother? What have 
you done to Poland? What are you going 
to do? 

JOSEPH DABROWSKI, 
Chairman. 





Planning for Competition 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK FELLOWS 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 22, 1946 


Mr. FELLOWS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leav: to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address by 
President Charles F. Phillips of Bates 
College, Maine, at the annual luncheon 
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meeting of Associated Industries of 
Maine at Augusta, Maine, December 14, 
1945: 
PLANNING FOR COMPETITION 
I 


The economic system of the English-speak- 
ing world is well on its way toward complet- 
ing a cycle begun in the sixteenth century. 
This cycle has taken us from a regulated 
economy, to one based on little regulation 
but much competition, and is now taking us 
back to a regulated system. 

I know that there are many people who do 
not wish to see us complete this cycle— 
people who do not want a further centraliza- 
tion of economic authority in this country. 
A few years ago they were vocal in stating 
their opposition to the trend. But more re- 
cently, the trend has been so strong towards a 
planned economy that they are becoming 
hesitant in stating their views. In part, their 
hesitation grows out of the obvious danger 
of running against the tide. They recognize 
that Benjamin Franklin was in a very wise 
mood when he said, “He who spits in the 
wind, spits in his own face.” Yet, if ever 
there were a time for the danger signals to be 
raised, this is it. 


Ir 


It seems to me that there are four major 
dangers in the move back toward regulation 
which those who oppose it should be shout- 
ing to the house tops. 

First, they should help all of us to realize 
that it is impossible to have Government 
guaranties of loans and prices, Government 
subsidies, and other so-called aids to busi- 
ness, without Government participation in 
the enterprise to which the guaranties or the 
subsidies are granted. The Government can- 
not be expected to guarantee the loans of 
bankers without taking an intimate interest 
in the way banks are operated. Neither can 
the Government be expected to support agri- 
cultural prices without assuming some re- 
sponsibility for the output of various crops 
and even for the management of individual 
farms. Put in blunt language, the gradual 
increase in many of the so-called aids to 
business leads inevitably to Government par- 
ticipation in business. 

Second, those who oppose the trend toward 
regulation should be making all of us aware 
that a planned economy cannot be operated 
on a democratic basis. It is perfectly ob- 
vious that a planned economy cannot be run 
through a democratic assembly such as exists 
in the House or in the Senate. Consequently, 
much authority has to be delegated to a 
group of experts. Thomas Jefferson once 
wrote about, “timid men who prefer the calm 
of despotism to the boisterous sea of liberty.”’? 
I think that anyone who believes that a 
planned economy can be operated on a demo- 
cratice basis is merely preferring ‘‘the calm 
of despotism.’ 

Third, they should help us realize that a 
Planned economy and individual freedom 
are incompatible. Clearly, the institution 
of private property with the right of the in- 
dividual to do with his property in large 
measure as he sees fit, is essential to indi- 
vidual freedom. In fact, private property 
is an important guaranty of freedom. 
While it is not essential that a planned 
economy should destroy private property, as 
soon as one Can be told what to do with his 
property, we have in effect destroyed private 
property as we know it. Suppose you per- 
fect some invention in a regime where pri- 
vate property has, in effect, disappeared. If 
the planning group is unwilling to develop 
it, you have no other place to which you 
may turn. In contrast, where property is 
divided among individuals, a worth-while in- 
vention can always find someone to develop 
it, even if the inventor himself does not 
have the means. 


_ 


4 Letters of Thomas Jefferson, p. 537. 


Fourth and last, they should help us 
understand that the increasing complexi- 
ties of modern life intensify the problems 
which would be faced by a planning group. 
Of course, I realize that there are those who 
believe that it is these increased complexi- 
ties of modern life which call for centralized 
regulation of business activities. I doubt if 
this reasoning, however, makes any more 
sense than the argument that since large 
cities have more fires than small ones, and 
Since they also have larger fire departments 
than small ones, the larger fire departments 
must be responsible for the greater number 
of fires. Certainly, the job of planning in a 
complex industrial nation such as we have 
today, with its complexities of products, its 
division of-labor, its specialization, its com- 
plexity of monetary system and tax program 
make central planning much more difficult 
than if we were a smaller nation devoted 
to agricultural products. 

As some indication of the difficulties of 
detailed regulation under our present com- 
plex economic society, let your mind roam 
@ moment over the vast amount of paper 
work which was necessary on the part of 
industry during the period of wartime con- 
trol. Some of you may remember the story 
of the boat builder who was called before 
the War Production Board to explain his 
amazing production record. “Would you 
mind explaining how you chart production 
progress at your shipyard?” asked a WPB 
official. “Oh, we have that worked out to 
an exact science,” said the boat builder. 
“Every day we weigh the boat and then we 
weigh the paper work you require. When 
the boat weighs as much as the paper we 
know that it is completed.” 

So because government aid to business 
usually leads to government participation in 
business, because a planned economy cannot 
be operated on a democratic basis, because it 
minimizes individual freedom, and because 
of the increased complexities of modern life, 
a considerable number of people refuse to 
join the group who are willing to accept a 
planned economy. I find myself one of those 
not willing to go along with such a noble 
experiment. 

Yet this leaves me facing a dilemma. I 
can see, and see clearly, these dangers and 
difficulties if we follow the road which leads 
to a planned economy. But I can likewise 
see many undesirable aspects of our prewar 
competitive economy. Certainly all of us 
shudder at the thought of another period 
of great unemployment such as we had in 
the early thirties. Likewise, we shudder at 
periods of widespread business and banking 
failures. Is there no way out of this 
dilemma? 

III 

While there is no perfect way out of this 
dilemma, I do think there is a partial way 
out. This is a way which combines much 
of Adam Smith's reliance on individual initia- 
tive and some of the planned economy. It is, 
in brief, that we plan; but that we plan for 
competition and not for a planned economy. 

What is the distinction between planning 
for competition, and planning for a planned 
economy? Basically, it is this: That all our 
planning be based on the premise of retaining 
a competitive system to the fullest possible 
extent. We should face each problem by 
asking ourselves, how can we colve this prob- 
lem and still make it possible for firms to 
operate with a minimum of outside regula- 
tion? How can we encourage individual 
initiative to handle this problem? How can 
we make it more possible for groups of indi- 
viduals to aid themselves, rather than de- 
pending upon the Government? In brief, 
how can we make a competitive economy 
work better; and not, how can we plan to 
replace a competitive system by a Govern- 
ment system? Let me give a few specific ex- 
amples to make myself clear. 
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Our corporation tax structure has gradu- 
ally developed to the point at which it dis. 
courages both individuals and firms from 
undertaking plans for expansion. To illus- 
trate, an investor having an annual income 
of $15,000 invests it in a new enterprise cayj- 
talized at $4,000,000. Even if the new cor- 
poration shows earnings of 6 percent before 
taxes, and even if all earnings are paid as 
dividends, after both corporation and indi- 
vidual income taxes are paid, the investor 
receives a net return of 1.8 percent. If his 
annual income were $51,000, his return would 
shrink to eight-tenths of 1 percent? In the 
face of such returns, why take a gamble on 
a new business? Even Government bonds 
pay more—without the necessity of hard 
work. With such a tax program, how can 
we expect private business to produce a 
period of full employment? Yet if it does 
not give a job to everyone, or nearly every- 
one, people will begin to say, “The competi- 
tive system has failed and must be replaced.” 
But it is not the competitive system which 
has failed; rather, we have failed the com- 
petitive economy in that we have developed 
a tax structure under which a competitive 
economy simply cannot function. 

If I make myself clear, you will see that 
I do not favor the doing away with plan- 
ning. We need planning. But we need 
planning which works toward a functioning 
competitive economy. In other words, we 
need to look at our ta program from the 
point of view of how it can be used to con- 
tribute to the success of a competitive econ. 
omy. We need to plan for competition, not 
against it. 

Or take another situation—the so-called 
small-business problem. Certainly many 
small-business men have experienced diffi- 
culty in meeting the competition of large 
firms. All kinds of solutions have been sug- 
gested as aids to small-business men. Prac- 
tically all of them, however, usually involve 
placing a limitation upon the efficiency of the 
large company or outright Government aid 
to small business. For example, chain-store 
taxes and price floors have been suggested 
as the answer to the price competition which 
the chain store brings to the small retailer. 
Obviously the purpose of these suggestions 
is to reduce the ability of the chain to sell 
at the low prices made possible by its in- 
herent efficiency. Moreover, most of the Gov- 
ernment aids suggested for small business 

come down to outright subsidies. 

From my point of view, we need neither 
these taxes on efficiency nor these Govern- 
ment subsidies to save small business. 
Rather, we need to plan ways in which small 
business may increase its efficiency to the 
level of the large company, instead of bring- 
ing the efficiency of the large company down 
to that of the small. Group buying activities 
and joint advertising which can be carried 
out by the small firms themselves afford 
examples of what I mean. These are steps 
to make competition work better rather than 
to limit it and they do not involve the use 
of direct Government aid or influence. 
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I am sure that at this point a sidenote is 
necessary or my argument will be misinter- 
preted. Someone will say that my phrase 
“planning for competition” means the re 
moval of all governmental controls in tht 
economic field. This is simply not true. Fo 
example, competition preserves the freedon 
of the individual since it keeps economi 
decisions in the hands of the many. Con 
trariwise, individual freedom is lost whet 
all decisions in a given area fall into the 
hands of the monopolists, regardless of 
whether it is a private or a Government mo- 
nopoly. Consequently, it should be a re- 
sponsibility of the Government to see that 
monopolies do not develop. To this end 





2“Capital Not on Strike; It’s Locked Out,” 
Saturday Evening Post, September 1, 1945. 











Government regulations such as antimonop- 
oly laws ate necessary. Such type of Gov- 
ernment regulation, I think, is of a desir- 
able type since it looks toward the preserva- 
tion of competition. We should look upon 
such regulations in terms Daddy used in de- 
fning a girdte for Baby Snooks, that is, as 
“s device to keep an unfortunate situation 
from spreading.” 

Likewise, regulations establishing mini- 
mum safety requirements and maximum hour 
rules can still fit within an over-all program 
of planning for competition. Such regula- 
tions merely establish the plane of competi- 
tion and as such may be desirable. 

In other words, I am not suggesting that 
we adopt a do-nothing attitude. Quite the 
contrary. I am suggesting that we adopt a 
positive do-something approach, but that we 
do it within the framework of a competitive 
economy—which is the only kind of an econ- 
omy under which freemen can exist. 

v 

If there is to be planning—planning for 

mpetition rather than against it—-who will 
do the planning? 

Henry A. Wallace, vur Secretary of Com- 
in a magazine article of last spring 
makes it clear that he wants the Government 

do most of the planning.* Without doubt, 

ernment must do the planning in some 
This is particularly true in the areas 
xation policy, tariff policy, and monetary 

i fiscal policy. But to a much greater ex- 

than is true currently, business should 

re of its own broad planning. Through 

r associations, bankers should work out 

eir own solution to the problem of loans to 

| business. If the Department of Com- 

rece begins to plan for business as the 
Department of Agriculture has for the farm- 
er—and this is what Secretary Wallace wants 
to do—we may expect the same results, that 
is, small business will begin to compete with 
the farmer as Washington’s best lobbyist. 
To avoid this, small-business men should 

m their own research centers by cooper- 
tive action. If small business or if the 
farmer needs a better marketing organiza- 

n to com ,ete with big business, those in 
the field involved should get together and 
Set it up. In other words, the basic initia- 
tive should come from businessmen them- 


selves. 


merce 
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We should not expect utopia from any 
program, regardless of whether it is one based 
on planning for competition or planning 
against competition. In other words, even 
with careful planning for competition, we 
must still expect some seasonal and cyclical 
unemployment. We must still expect some 
bank and business failures. As Voltaire 
Wrote years ago, “History is full of the sound 
of wooden shoes going upstairs and the pat- 
ter of silken slippers coming down.” 

But these so-called evils of competition are 
@ small price to pay for individual freedom 
which no other economic system can pro- 
vide. We should never lose sight of this fact. 
We should remind ourselves of it every time 
we hear someone talking about what is wrong 
with the world. Like the sailor who walked 
nto the recruiting office and said: “Gimme 
that ol’ sales talk again, I'm getting kinda 

couraged,” we too need to listen again to 
the sales talk of competition. 


c 


v1 

I know that no matter what is said, many 
will continue to urge us toward a planned 
fconomy. To these people the lessons of 
story are of no value. They have to learn 
the hard way—like the sailor who enlisted 
‘in the Navy because he liked the nice clean 
ships. He had not been in the Navy long, 
however, before he wrote home, “Now I know 
who keeps them that way.” 


ae 





*Reader's Digest, May 1945. 
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These people forget that the competitive 
system has provided the mass of the people 
with an abundance and a variety of forms of 
consumption never before equaled in the 
history of mankind. * * * And it has 
accomplished all this while on the whole 
gradually reducing the hours of labor.‘ 

Most important of all, these people also 
forget that the competitive system is the only 
way to preserve individual freedom. In the 
last few years thousands of our sons and 
daughters have died to give us another chance 
to make a competitive system work and 
thereby preserve our freedom. Although 
spoken in another connection, I think the 
words of Anthony Eden at the San Prancisco 
Conference should serve as a rallying cry: 
“We * 9° Rave © ° © weak to do 
if we are not to fail these men.” 

“Let us do it with courage, modesty, and 
dispatch.” 

“Let us do it now.”* 





This Is Washington’s Birthday—What of 
England Now and United States? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1946 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, believe it 
or not, the United Nations have won a 
world war that paves the way for the 
establishment of the economic govern- 
ment of the world. An insight to British 
Empire conditions and an analysis of the 
Bretton Woods international monetary 
program is clearly presented in a book 
which I commend to the attention of all 
the Members of the House—condensed 
from a book by William F. Hauhart, 
Ph. D.: 


In the heyday of their prosperity the Eng- 
lish had developed a conception of life which 
was attractive and which afforded many of 
them comfort and leisure. A type of English 
gentleman arose who did not deign to partici- 
pate with possible competitors of other coun- 
tries in the struggle for existence. He was 
inclined to look upon himself as f..vored by 
providence and to believe that his commer- 
cial empire was destined to go on forever. 
When difficulties arose, commissions of ex- 
perts were appointed who almost uniformly 
rendered excellent reports. But not much 
was done about them, because of the gen- 
eral feeling: “Come what may, we will mud- 
dle through.” 

Agriculture had been allowed to lag dur- 
ing the years of commercial supremacy. 
These imports could be bought only with 
manufactured exports, or with income from 
investments, banking, and shipping service. 
Most of the food and raw materials had to be 
paid for by exports, or with income from in- 
vestments, banking, and shipping service. 
Most of the food and raw materials had 
to be paid for by exports of goods. But a 
dangerous competition had arisen. This was 
not always due to lower wages, but it was in 
part at least caused by more modern tech- 
niques and a new spirit of emulation and 
progress. The methods of manufacturing 
textiles, steel, and the mining of coal had 
needed modernization in England for some 
time. In the United States and some of the 
continental countries, improvement of indus- 


‘Barbara Wootton, Plan or No Plan (New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1935), p. 102. 
* Time, May 7, 1945, p. 26. 
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try was under way, while the English in many 





instances still relied on 
superiority. 

Her visible imports have always exceeded 
her visible exports. She is, therefore, said to 
have an unfavorable trade balance—so far as 
these two items are concerned. But that does 
not tell the whole story. She also received 
revenue from invisible items such as divi- 
dends and interest from foreign long-time 
investments. From her banking services for 
foreign peoples she received what is some- 
times called short interest. This means 
that her banks made short-time loans in 
other countries or financed, through bills of 
exchange (usually bankers’ acceptances) the 
foreign trade shipments of other nationals. 
She also owned a huge fleet of merchant ships 
which carried goods for other countries 
when not engaged in English commerce it- 
self. This service netted her a goodly 
amount of invisible revenue. Then, too, she 
did a considerable amount of reexport busi- 
ness in the goods produced by other coun- 
tries. This is commonly known as entrepot 
trade which brought her good commissions 
in prosperous times. 

According to the present estimates avail- 
able, England had before the First World 
War foreign investments totaling approxi- 
mately $20,000,000,000. As pointed out be- 
fore, the services of this capital was for her 
an invisible export. The dividends and the 
interest which she received could be used 
for the payment of imports of foods and raw 
materials and during the most prosperous 
years, a part of the dividends and interest 
could be reinvested in foreign countries to 
maintain or increase the capital investment. 

It is generally assumed that England came 
out of the First World War with about $15,- 
000,000,000 of foreign investments. Natu- 
rally, she had consumed part of her foreign 
loans and securities by exchanging them for 
the sinews of war which were purchased in 
foreign countries. To the extent that Eng- 
land would not pay her obligations to the 
United States after the First World War, she 
naturally conserved her foreign investments. 

England fared somewhat better in recent 
years with her iron and steel industry. In 
the beginning, she had a practical monopoly 
in steel, on> reason being that her iron ores 
were free of phosphorus. Up to 1880 there 
was no method known for converting effec- 
tively into steel the phosphoric ore deposits of 
Lorraine on the continent. On this account 
little had been done to modernize this in- 
dustry in England until after the World War. 
The competition of foreign countries made 
it necessary to rationalize the steel industry 
to some extent. After the Import Duties Act 
was passed in 1932, the English Government 
could use pressure on the steel industry to 
force it to modernize its production processes. 
The import duties could be regulated accord- 
ingly. Adequate protection was given as long 
as modernization was proceeding apace. 
Nevertheless, strong competition from other 


their former 


countries caused England to lose much of 
her former advantage in the export of steel. 
When metallurgical science had advanced far 
enough so that the phosphoric iron ores of 
the continent could be used to advantage, 
Englind lost her position of primacy in the 
steel industry of Europe. 

Shipbuilding has played a greater role in 
Great Britain than in any other country. In 
the nineties, four-fifths of all the ships built 


in the world were laid down in British ship- 
yards, while in 1937 only one-third of the 


tonnage launched in the world was built in 


British shipyards. The industry hit its 
lowest point during the depression of the 
thirties. As foreign trade fell off ir the 


world at large, the demand for the construc- 
tion of new ships naturally receded, too. 
Continental competition had to be reckoned 
with also. English shipbuilders were beyond 
a doubt at one time the most skillful in 
world. That gave them a monopoly in this 
field. Only time will tell whether even this 


the 
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superiority of skill in shipbuilding can re- 
store this industry to its former supremacy 
in view of the general falling off of inter- 
national trade in the world. 

The textil2 industry was once brilliantly 
successful in England. This was true chiefly 
of the cotton branch. Four-fifths of all 
Great Britain’s textile workers were em- 
ployed in the cotton industry a hundred 
year ago. The rise of this British industry 
was phenomenal and the enormous profits, 
which were gained from the export of cotton 
textiles, laid the basis in those early years 
for the tremendous capital investments in 
foreign countries which England so success- 
fully developed. In 1¢1s three-fourths of 
this enormous production of cotton textiles 
was exported. an this industry England en- 
joyed the greatest start over other industrial 
countries and it became the historic prede- 
cessor of all modern mass-production indus- 
tries. But today the export of cotton goods 
from Great Britain is only one-third of the 
volume of prewar exports. 

The woolen-goods industry has been some- 
what more stable. It developed steadily up 
to the outbreak of the World War. By that 
time British woolens had become famous the 
world over. Since the World War exports of 
woolens have declined, but after the de- 
pression they recovered somewhat and by 
1937 foreign sales had reached about three- 
fourths of their prewar volume. 

The mercantile marine of England has 
been a fruitful source of revenue in her for- 
eign trade balance. These freighters carried 
not only the commerce of their own coun- 
try, but did business all over the world for 
other nations. At one time practically all 
foreign shipments of American goods were 
carried in English bottoms. In the year 1913 
this shipping service brought upward of 
£90,000,000 into English coffers. In more re- 
cent years, this income has fallen off severely. 
The tramp trade deteriorated so much during 
the world depression that the English Gov- 
ernment had to come to its rescue with a 
subsidy in 1934. It is generally known that 
passenger liners have been subsidized by the 
English Government for years, and it is now 
assumed that the subsidizing of freighters 
will have to go beyond the tramp shipping 
service in the near future. 

It has been previously shown that 1913 was 
the most favorable year for England’s for- 
eign trade balance. The war which followed 
disrupted the markets of the world and the 
peace, settlement aggravated this situation. 
Nationalism, which was to be mitigated by 
the war, became much worse. Since free- 
dom of trade was severely restricted, the di- 
vision of labor or specialization could be of 
little assistance in economic production. 
Moreover, the war consumed capital on a 
gigantic scale and broke up the flow of inter- 
national financing. The gold standard had 
previously been functioning successfully un- 
der the leadership of England. Capital and 
credit at that time could move from coun- 
try to country with ease and safety. The 
war brought disorder to standards of value, 
to foreign exchanges, and domestic curren- 
cies. In the United States, severe monetary 
difficulties came later, but in Europe, the war 
left monetary chaos in its train. In Eng- 
land the war was followed by a period of 
relative economic stagnation, and on the 
Continent economic disorder reigned su- 
preme. 

In the spring of 1925 England and the 
British dominions, except Canada, returned 
to the gold standard. In the retrospect, it is 
generally agreed that in this shift the pound 
was valued too high. But England wished to 
reestablish the pound, of waicr she was nat- 
urally very proud, to its former value in re- 
lation to the dollar. In this process there 
was effected a relative overvaluation of ster- 
ling and a relative undervaluation of the 
monetary units of other .mportant countries. 
The result was that a species of deflation was 
forced upon English producers at home and 





her exporters were at a disadvantage in for- 
eign markets. In the former case, through 
overvaluation of the pound, nominal wages 
were lowered and this contributed to the dis- 
satisfaction of labor. The concept of real 
wages or money in its relation io ourchasing 
power is hard for the public to understand, 
and a nominal decrease in wages may cause 
labor difficulties, even though real wages are 
not reduced. With exports the overvaluation 
of the pound raised the cost to the buyers of 
English goods in foreign markets and in this 
way hampered exports. 

In November 1929 Parliament appointed a 
committee known as the Macmillan com- 
mittee “to inquire into Danking and finance 
and credit. How these agencies can promote 
the development of trade, ccmmerce, and the 
employment of labor.” The committe. pre- 
sented its report in June 1931, “that the dif- 
ficulties with which the English were faced 
were to a large extent peculiar to their coun- 
try and were not common to the world at 
large. Up to 1929 we suffered from trade de- 
pression in many of our great industries ac- 
companied by a more or less steady figure of 
1,000,000 unemployed at a time when some 
other countries were enjoying a cor-siderable 
degree of prosperity.” 

Several months after the Macmillan re- 
port was presented the right to draw gold 
from the Bank of England was suspended. 
This happened on September 29, 1931. The 
withdrawal of the bulk of the short-time 
funds that had been deposited in London 
brought on the crisis. Britain thereupon 
adopted a system of managed currency and in 
this way relieved the pressure from the over- 
valuation of the pound. This automatically 
favored exports by reducing their costs in 
foreign markets. 

For the time being—the early thirties— 


England’s foreign trade was better off than | 


that of the United States which was still 
on the gold standard. 

The new tariff system of England had by 
that time gone into effect. The two main 
parts of it were the Import Duties Act of 
1931 and the empire preference agreements 
made at the Ottawa conference in 1932. The 
devaluation of the pound plus the new sys- 
tem of protection by customs duties had a 
stimulating influence on the economy of Eng- 
land. The London economist seems mostly 
to deplore the fact that this action of Eng- 
land in surrounding herself with customs 
duties does away with practically all hope 
of modifying the trade barrier systems of 
the entire world. 

The extent to which England has shifted 
her position from free trade to protectionism 
is not appreciated in the United States. 
When later the United States entered into 
the Anglo-American trade agreement, we 
were not dealing with a free trade nation, 
but with a protected nation and that was not 
generally understood here. Mr. George N. 
Peek, comparing the English situation with 
our own, said that in the year 1932, all Amer- 
ican imports paid an average duty of 179 
percent; while during the same period of 
time, the duties collected by Great Britain, 
spread over all her imports, amounted to 
17.4 percent. Peek remarks that British lec- 
turers frequently denounce American tariff 
institutions and advocate a species of free 
trade for the United States, while ignoring 
their own protective duties. International- 
ists, so-called, in the United States seem 
rarely to think of the British tariff, but point 
out that the American tariff is objectionable 
to world peace and order. If we consider the 
whole series of bilateralist agreements which 
were made by England during the 1930's, she 
was merely rendering lip service when she 
gave formal consent to the Angle-American 
trade agreement. 

If we add to this the fact that England is 
considering a bilateralist program—supple- 
mented by the cartel system—for the post- 


war period, we would do well to be on the 
alert. 
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LEND-LEASE FOREVER 

It is reported that the agreement for con. 
tinued lend-lease is to be sold to Congress on 
the basis that it is cheaper to set the English 
up in business again so that they can get 
back to earning their own way than it would 
be to have them end the war in an impover- 
ished condition. In considering this point it 
should not be forgotten, however, that they 
did not earn their way between the two wars. 

During the past few years various Empire 
units have sent materials to the mother 
country for which they have not received 
anything in return. Apparently, however, 
they expect to collect on these contributions 
at a later period. Canada sent England a 
billion qollar’s worth of goods during 1942, 
This seems to have been credited in the form 
of an interest-free loan from Canada to Eng- 
land. During 1943 Canada again contributed 
$1,000,000,000 worth of goods, this time to the 
United Nations. It is not clear whether the 
latter was also a loan or a lend-lease gift. 

For the larger part of their contributions, 
the various units of the Empire seem to have 
been credited in the form of London bank 
balances. But these balances may not be 
drawn on until they are released, probably at 
the end of the war. They are commonly re- 
referred to as blocked balances. The London 
Economist gives the following data on these 
balances in its issue of August 7, 1943: 





Thousands 






of pounds Date 
| EEE ewees sc £00, 000 | July 16, 1943, 
ibs dktwbainsiinde 121, 458 | March 1943. 
CNG cpnrnsanncnenel 157, 300 | August 1943. 
Egypt...... " 71, 200 | December 1942. 
Malaya... : 58,000 | July 1943. 
Australia_.._- g 64,000 | May 31, 1943. 
New Zealand i 34,000 | February 1943. 
a ee 17, 500 | December 194?. 


These bank balances in London have been 
growing rapidly. As early as March 1944 the 
National City Bank Letter reported £700,- 
000,000 as India’s deposits in London. Sir 
John Anderson, Chancelor of the Exchequer, 
in his recent budget speech, said that Eng- 
land by the end of the last fiscal year had 
incurred undischarged short-time overseas 
liabilities amounting to $8,000,000,000, and 
the figure was rapidly increasing. He warned 
that England will emerge from this war for 
the first time in modern history as no longer 
a creditor country. 

Moreover, India also provided the English 
Army with local currency to pay troops and 
furnish local help whenever needed. This 
first caused a repatriation of the Canadian 
and Indian securities which had been held 
in England. In other words, Canada and In- 
dia brought back their securities from Eng- 
land by furnishing her goods and services. 

When the values involved in the securities 
had been consumed, Canada and India re- 
ceived deposit credit in London banks for 
the additional goods and services which they 
had furnished, and what they will supply in 
the future will be credited in the same Way. 
If all these goods and services could have been 
furnished to England in the form of lend- 
lease with no thought of repayment, these 
large London bank balances would not now 
be hanging like the sword of Damocles over 
the English economy. 

The case of India is unique in this respect. 
During the latter part of June 1944 a dispatch 
came from New Delhi entitled “Swollen In- 
dia Credit May End Up in a Boomerang.” It 
was explained that this credit represents 
part of the expenses incurred by England 
in the Far East. “British forces using India 
as an operationil base have needed vast 
amounts of food, clothing, and fighting ma- 
terial, which of which was supplied by India.” 

The debt which India previously owed 
England, mostly in the form of bonds for 
building railways and public works, has been 

















wiped out. The values involved have been 
consumed by England in India and the secu- 
rities have, therefore, been repatriated by 
India. Now, the I O U's are accumulating 
in London as bank balances and by the end 
¢4.000,000,000. How the English are going to 
settle this debt is the theme of discussion 
in India. Payment can be made only in 
coods. Some suggest that no payment will 
be made at all, and that the most India can 
expect will be good wishes. 

So much for the news dispatch from India. 
At the end of the war the debt will be ap- 
proximately the same in amount as the one 
which England owed to the United States 
after the First World War. In case that Eng- 
land does default on this India debt, as she 
did on her obligations to the United States, 
who will then have to impersonate Uncle 
Shylock in India? 

This situation has naturally troubled 
financiers and economists in England great- 
ly. In this country, too, much thought 
has been given to the financial and economic 
plight of our ally. But it remained for the 
English economist, Lord John Maynard 
Keynes, to come up with a plan which he 
believes would not only stabilize the post- 
war currencies of the world but would also 
enable nations—even the impecunious 
ones—to begin to import goods when the 
war is over on the same scale to which they 
had become accustomed in prewar times. 
This plan was calculated also to lift England 
by a sort of magic carpet out of the dilemma 
of these blocked London bank balances. 

The one ty Lord Keynes above referred to, 
known as an International C'earing Union, 
which was published on April 8, 1943. The 
other was by Dr. White, of the United States 
Treasury Department, called the Interna- 
tional Stabilization Fund of the United and 
Associated Nations. The two plans were 
issued at about the same time. It is gener- 
ally believed that both plans are British, and 
while one of them was made in the United 
States, it apparently received its inspiration 
also from Lord Keynes. 

The mere fact that it was prc josed in its 
present form, throws a flood of light on the 
present economic and financial position of 
England. In making his proposal, Lord 
Keynes had clearly in mind the relatively 
strong position of the United States at the 
end of this war as well as the financial di- 
lemma of his own country. 

Let us turn now to the British plan of 
Lord Keynes which is called an International 
Clearing Union. No capital will be required 
to start the ball rolling. Each member na- 
tion is to be given what might be called 
a line of credit in the form of an overdraft 
privilege. The amount of the credit or quota 
of each participating nation will be fixed by 
the amount of its foreign trade. Seventy- 
five percent of its total average of exports 
and imports during the 3 years preceding 
the war has been suggested. The size of the 
quota will also determine the share in the 
management of the fund that will be held 
by each member nation. 

The fund will do business only with the 
central banks or treasuries of member states. 
These institutions are to keep accounts with 
the International Clearing Union with which 
they would be entitled to settle exchange 
balances for their citizens equality of debits 
and credits. 

The fund proposed to enable the member 
nations to begin trading at once after the 
war by providing a pool which is based on 
the probable future exports and imports of 
these nations. Following the idea of debits 
and credits, the export surpluses of the 
member countries will be considered favor- 
able (credit) balances and will be offset 

unst the impo:t surpluses or unfavorable 
debit) balances of other nations. We may 
assume that the United States with its large 
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exports would furnish the credit for the na- 
tions wtih an import surplus. This would 
include most of the other member states 
who will nearly all be hungry for imports. 
The United States will be the only large ex- 
porting country after the war, and we will 
be expected to offset with our credits the 
import surpluses of the other nations. 
There are probably only a few other nations 
such as Sweden, Switzerland, and perhaps 
one or two South American countries that 
would under present conditions have credit 
(export) balances in the pool of the clearing 
union. All of the other nations, including 
England, would have debit ‘import) bal- 
ances. It will later be emphasized that the 
proposed plan is in reality a credit granting 
institution and only in a minor sense may 
it be referred to as a clearing union. 

Lord Keynes says that his clearing union 
is nothing but the application of banking 
to the international scene. In evaluating 
this statement we should bear in mind that 
the export or credit surpluses with which he 
proposed to finance the import surpluses, can 
never under any conditions be withdrawn by 
the creditor nation. In ordinary banking 
the depositor (creditor) may withdraw from 
the banking pool. In this clearing union it 
is agreed merely to transfer the deposit from 
one account to another and never to pay it 
out in cash. , 

In the international clearing union the 
strong currencies of the world are to up- 
hold the weaker currencies. The one cur- 
rency which may still be called strong is the 
dollar. Can it carry this proposed load? 
The chances are that if this plan is put into 
effect, it will weaken the dollar and all the 
currencies involved in the union will fall toa 
lower level. In judging this, we should bear 
in mind that we have put a considerable 
strain upon the dollar at home during the 
past decade, by our devaluation in 1933 and 
by about 12 consecutive years of unbalanced 
budgets. 

Returning to the purported similarity of 
the clearing union with a system of banks, 
the nations with an excess of imports which 
would continually grow larger might find 
themselves in difficulty by and by. The 
Keynes plan controls this largely in quanti- 
tative fashion. The member nation’s quota 
rather than its qualitative credit standing 
seems to be the guide. A member nation 
may not increase its debit balance by more 
than one-fourth of its quota within a year 
without permission. If the debit balance 
has exceeded a quarter of its quota for 2 
years, it may reduce the value of its currency 
by 5 percent. The object naturally is to 
give it a slight advantage in exports since 
increased exports would tend to decrease its 
debit balance. If there should be a further 
increase of the debit balance, the governing 
board is empowered to demand deposits of 
collateral consisting of gold, currency, or 
government bonds. 

The nations with an excess of exports 
would naturally develop a credit balance. 
The proposal states that these credit balances 
would be looked upon with just as critical an 
eye as the debit balances. The United States 
would be the main culprit here and we are 
suspected to begin with on account of our 
system of tariffs which prevents imports and 
makes it difficult for other nations to pay us 
for our exports. A member state whose 
credit balance has exceeded half of its quota 
for at least a year will be asked by the Board 
for information on its status. Reduction of 
tariffs, international development loans, and 
finally appreciation of the Nation’s currency 
will be suggested by the governing board. 
Lord Keynes even suggests the possibility of 


eventual cancellation, or investmert By com- ._ 


pulsion in foreign countries, of excess-credit 
balances. In case of cancellation, the cred- 
itor nation would naturally receive nothing 
for its export balance. 
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We should perhaps recall again that the 
fund proposed by Lord Keynes starts with 
nothing. It is assumed that no capital con- 
tribution will be needed if the various na- 
tions can be sold on the plan of a multilat- 
eral relationship to the clearing union. Some 
nations will have credit (export) balances 
and others will have debit (import) balances. 
It stands to reason that during the immed!- 
ate postwar period most of the participants 
would be in one position or the other con- 
tinuously for a considerable period of time. 
If we assume, for example, a biangular rela- 
tionship between England and the United 
States for purpose of illustration, we would 
be furnishing the credit to finance her im- 
ports which will be bound to be very large 
for years to come. It is equally true that our 
export credits would be comparatively high. 
As a matter of fact, we would be in the same 
position we were in immediately after the 
Pirst World War. At that time we had to 
take considerable losses, since our loans to 
European countries were frequently made 
without discretion and care. But we, at that 
time, could take our losses and quit, since we 
had not bound ourselves to participate per- 
manently as we would now do in the pro- 
posed clearing union. According to the origi- 
nal Keynes’ plan, it would not be possible for 
the United States or any other creditor na- 
tion to give up its membership in the union. 
A creditor nation that wished to retire could 
not take its investment out of the fund. 

MAIN OBJECTIVE 

One of the objects of the Keynes pian was 
to take care immediately of the blocked bal- 
ances which are lodged in the London banks. 
These are demand deposits which are subject 
to call at the end of hostilities. These 
blocked balances are growing rapidly and it 
would have been a great relief to England to 
be able to sink them into the fund of the 
clearing union. This would have been a 
sleight-of-hand performance par excellence 
by Lord Keynes. I doubt whether he him- 
self thought such a plan feasible. But his 
lordship was not satisfied until he had tested 
out the credulity of the American people. 
Others have given him the answer by this 
time. 

Lord Keynes hoped that the clearing union 
might become the instrument and support of 
international policies in addition to those 
which it is the primary purpose to promote. 
The union might become the pivot of the 
future economic government of the world. 
He also added significantly: “The union 
would provide an excellent machinery for 
enforcing a financial blockage.” 





The Right to Strike—Debate Between 
Hon. Alexander Wiley, of Wisconsin, 
and Herbert S. Thatcher 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 26 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a debate 
participated in by Herbert S. Thatcher, 
associate counsel, American Federation 
of Labor, and myself on the subject 


Should Congress Restrict the Right to 
Strike? 
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There being no objection, the debate 
was ordered to be printed ir the PrEcorp, 
as follows: 


Wake UP, AMERICA! 


SHOULD CONGRESS RESTRICT THE RIGHT TO 
STRIKE? 


(As debated by Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, United 
States Senator from Wisconsin; member, 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary, and 
Herbert S. Thatcher, associate counsel, 
American Federation of Labor) 


Senator WILEy opens: “Certainly; yes, 
Congress must protect the public welfare. 
The public always gets it in the neck when 
ruinous strikes occur. The public—labor, 
management, farmer, all of us—are hungry 
for goods, for production. Shall we instead 
allow strikes to grow to the point where a 
general strike occurs and the Nation is eco- 
nomically paralyzed? That must not hap- 
pen. In this complex, atomic age, full and 
uninterrupted production all along the line 
must be maintained. Therefore, in order to 
protect the public interest, Congress should: 
(1) ban strikes in Nation-wide industries and 
public utilities such as transportation, com- 
munications, and so forth; in these instances 
provide for compulsory arbitration as a last 
resort and as a substitute for strikes; (2) 
prohibit jurisdictional strikes between un- 
ions; (3) make unions striking in violation 
of contracts liable for damages just as cor- 
porations are liable; (4) change the law so 
the right to strike does not mean the right 
to intimidate and coerce others to stop work; 
(5) provide for cooling-off periods so as to 
calm tempers and enable reason and judg- 
ment to enter into the picture. I submit 
these five suggestions in order to help save 
our blessed land from more ruinous strikes. 
These five suggestions are for the benefit of 
all of us and are not designed to be either 
for or against any one segment of our popula- 
tion, but rather to be simply pro-American.” 

Mr. Thatcher challenges: “The present 
wave of strikes would be largely avoidable 
if industry had agreed even to voluntary 
arbitration. Until all possibilities of volun- 
tary arbitration or fact-finding by public 
boards are exhausted, there is certainly no 
call for compulsory arbitration which, as be- 
fore explained, means Government control 
of profits and prices, wages and working 
conditions. Since their representative for 
bargaining purposes is as vitally important 
to workers as their representative in Con- 
gress, how can we outlaw jurisdictional 
strikes any more than other strikes? As to 
a cooling-off period, honestly conducted col- 
lective bargaining is a sufficient substitute, 
particularly since compulsory delay usually 
works for management and against labor.” 

Senator WILEy replies: “Ours is a Govern- 
ment of daws, not of men. When labor and 
management cannot get together and the 
public interest is violated, Government must 
legally step in in order to prevent strikes 
and insure justice for the public. In Swe- 
den (which has a very high standard of liv- 
ing) there are special tribunals attached to 
the courts. These tribunals get the facts 
in labor disputes, hand down decisions which 
are respected by labor and management and 
thus prevent strikes. Why cannot we here 
replace destructive wildcat strikes, jurisdic- 
tional strikes, etc., with peaceful machinery 
that is fair and equitable for all?” 

Mr. Thatcher opens: “First, it must be 
recognized the right to strike is the working- 
man’s only means of protection against em- 
ployer abuse or exploitation—his most ef- 
fective means of achieving economic better- 
ment and security. Deprivation of that right 
requires workers to rely upon their employer's 
beneficence or altruism for a living wage. 
Do the economic facts justify such reliance? 
I think not. The history of labor’s struggles 
in this country and throughout the. worid 
indicates conclusively working conditions 
have been improved only where labor has 


been free to strike. Diminution of that right 
results only in lower living standards. Fur- 
ther, if labor is deprived of only practical 
means of enforcing its demands, how is a 
controversy to be settled? Obviously and 
necessarily, by some governmental action. 
Then Government and not the parties di- 
rectly concerned will determine wages and 
working conditions; Government will neces- 
sarily assume most management and labor 
prerogatives. If this country is prepared to 
accept some form of industrial socialization, 
strike restrictions may be in order. But if 
individual freedoms are to be maintained, the 
right to strike can no more be restricted 
than the rights of free speech and assembly. 
These rights are basic to our society and any 
inconvenience resulting from their exercise 
is the price paid for freedom. The answer is 
not governmental restriction; the answer is 
true collective bargaining conducted in ut- 
most good faith—something which employers 
often lack.” 

Senator Witry challenges: “As one who 
believes in true collective bargaining and 
the rights of labor, I ask these questions: 
(a) Does it ‘economically better’ the worker 
if a racketeering labor boss orders a needless 
strike and thus deprives the workman of his 
daily bread? (b) Does the right to strike 
mean the right to cripple our production and 
prosperity? (c) Two thousand years after 
the birth of the Prince of Peace must we 
still settle labor-management differences by 
this destructive method of strikes which 
help nobody and injure everybody? The an- 
swer obviously is: The courts must be used 
constructively to prevent strikes and curb 
racketeers be they in labor or management.” 

Mr. Thatcher replies: “A solution can 
hardly be found by invective or by a specious 
linking of strikes with racketeers. Produc- 
tion and prosperity are dependent upon free, 
not slave labor, upon government by con- 
sent, not government by injunction. Strikes 
are welcomed no more by labor than by 
management, but in the absence of true col- 
lective bargaining, there is no alternative 
consistent with the freedoms upon which 
this country was founded and prospered. Let 
management and laber sit down across the 
conference table as free agents and explore all 
the facets of each problem with a regard for 
the interest of each, and strikes will disap- 
pear.” 





Lumber Exports 


REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1946 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 14 a number of statements were 
made on the floor of the House about 
lumber exports. While I do not want to 
get into any controversy on the lumber 
situation, we want to get at the truth of 
the matter, and certain facts that have 
been submitted to me indicate that the 
situation is not as pictured in some of 
these statements. 

In a letter to one of our colleagues, 
dated February 19, Arthur Paul, Assist- 
ant to the Secretary of Commerce and 
Director of the Office of International 
Trade Operations, which administers the 
export control law, stated: 

In issuing export licenses, we are limited 
by the amount of lumber allocated for ex- 
port by the Civilian Production Administra- 
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tion, and exports have no -priority whatso. 
ever, nor is there any set-aside for export; 
the allocation simply indicates the maxi. 
mum amount that may be exported. On the 
other hand, the Civilian Production Admin. 
istration, by priorities regulation 33, direc. 
tion 1, dated January 15, 1946, has ordered 
an absolute set-aside at the mills of 40 per- 
cent of production, an amount determined 
by the Housing Administrator as fully ade- 
quate to meet the proposed national hous- 
ing program. And, ex orts and all other 
purposes are taken care of only out of the 
balance of production after fulfillment of 
such objective. In other words, the housing 
program will not be affected by exports, and 
the fact that a price differential is allowed 
does not change the situation, since the total 
amount that can be exported is already lim- 
ited, both by the CPA set-aside of produc- 
tion, and by our licensing control over ex- 
ports. Moreover, it should be understood 
that the OPA does not allow a higher sales 
price to the mill for exports, but only applies 
a relatively small differential to sales by 
exporter. to cover the additional costs in- 
volved in such trade. 

Furthermore, the exp.rts that are licensed 
are only those necessary (1) to attempt to 
meet minimum reconstruction requirements 
of friendly war-torn foreign countries, or 
(2) to facilitate and expand essential im- 
ports into the United States. For example, 
we exported, in 1945, to Mexico, about 15,- 
000,000 board feet of hardwoods and millwork 
lumber which that country does not produce 
at all, and imported from Mexico more than 
50,000,000 board feet, all in construction- 
type lumber; we exported to Canada about 
53,000,000 board feet, and imported there- 
from more than 1,000,000,000 board feet, all 
in constructior-type lumber; to Curacao and 
Venezuela, we exported lumber for use in oil | 
refinery construction and repair work and 
for construction of residences for refinery 
workers, and we imported therefrom large 
quantities of oil and high octane gasoline; 
to Cuba, we exported lumber only for use 
in the sugar mills; and to Bolivia, only for 
the tin mines and the construction of work- 
ers’ houses; to the Netherlands, we exported 
no housing lumber, but only that which was 
used for repairing the transportation sys- 
tem, the dikes, the wharves, and the docks; 
likewise, to the Union of South Africa, which 
is supplying to European countries large 
quantities of much-needed coal, we fur- 
nished no housing lumber, but only that 
needed in its transportation systems; to Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, we sent relatively 
small quantities of lumber to make up for 
the large drain on their supplies during the 
war in building hospitals, barracks, as well 
as wharves and docks, used by our military 
forces, and also used, even now, to facilitate 
continued shipments of supplies therefrom 
to our occupation forces in the Pacific; ex- 
ports of lumber are no longer going to India 
and Ceylon, and what was shipped in 1945 
was only for military purposes, such as con- 
struction of barges and lighters; and what 
lumber went to the Transjordan area was 
mainly to facilitate essential oil production 
in Saudi Arabia. 

In summary, therefore, exports have not 
been, and will not be, so long as we main- 
tain control, a serious drain on our lumber 
supplies; our housing program is fully pro- 
tected by the priorities orders of the Civil- 
ian Production Administration; as a matter 
of fact, we import very much more lumber, 
especially of home-construction types, than 
we export; and through export control, we 
are able to assist in overcoming shortages in 
other essential commodities by directing ex- 
ports to their sources of supply abroad as 
aids and incentives to production. 


In another letter of the same date to 
another colleague of ours, Mr. Paul said: 


During the calendar year 1945, total ex- 
ports: of sawed timbers, boards, planks, 














scantlings, hardwood flooring, and small-di- 
mensioned hardwoods, were 394,331 thousand 
poard feet. This amount represented 1.44 
percent of United States production whereas 
for the 10-year period 1930 to 1939, inclusive, 
similar exports average 1,200,000 thousand 
poard feet annuslly; or 6.8 percent of United 
States production. Moreover, during 1945, 
lumber imports totaled more.than 1,000,000 
thousand board feet, or more than than two 
and one-half times as much as was exported. 


It is very apparent from the statements 
made in the past by various Members and 
the contents of Mr. Paul’s letters that 
there is a wide difference of opinion. Mr. 
Paul's letters to our several colleagues 
convey definite and official information. 
It is apparent that the statements made 
by our colleagues were made without an 
investigation to determine the true facts. 
These incidents tend to indicate the im- 
portance of investigating to ascertain the 
facts before making statements which, 
even if believed, are contrary to the true 
situation. 





The Fight on the Home Front 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1946 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
a speech made by me in Detroit, Mich., 
on February 14, 1946, at the Michigan 
Citizens Committee rally to aid the Gen- 
eral Motors strikers: 


Mr. Chairman, I am proud that the Mich- 
igan Citizens Committee asked me to come 
here to night to take part in this great rally 
for the benefit of the General Motors strikers 
and their families. 

Let's not beat around the bush with pretty 
words. There isn’t time. 

I tell you, men and women of Detroit— 
and well many of you know it out of your 
own experience—we are in a fight for our 
very lives as free men and a free people. 
This is the home-front war after the military 
war, just as there was a war before the 
military war. It is the same war, everywhere, 
at all times. It is part of the peoples long 
march toward the light. 

Iam proud to be here by your invitation 
because Detroit is a center in this home- 
front war—a war that is not of our making. 

Detroit is tonight the center and the 
stronghold of the fight to defend economic 
democracy and win the peace—a real, worth- 
while, world-wide lasting peace of full con- 
Sumption, full production, and full employ- 
ment It is also the home of the Society 

! Sentinels, who would turn back the clock 

he black days of 1932. 

_ General Motors stands condemned by pub- 

ic opinion and the judgment of many Mem- 

ders of Congress for its defiance of the 

President's fact-finding board and the Presi- 

dent’s own recommendations. 

For those of us who have studied the Gen- 
| Motors case, this much seems plain: 

After failing to lure the General Motors 

rkers into a conspiracy against returning 

veterans and themselves by lengthening of 

© normal work week and into a conspiracy 

t consumers and themselves by raising 

5 the management provoked and pro- 
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longed the strike by refusing to bargain col- 
lectively in good ‘aith as the law requires, 
by refusing conciliation and arbitration. 

This is a cold war, an economic test of 
strength, a war of grocery bills and doctor 
bills. It is no phoney war; it is real and, as 
Walter Reuther has said, it is being fought 
for keeps. Its outcome means security, op- 
portunity, and peace—or insecurity, suppres- 
sion, and war for my children and yours. 

In this strike and in this Nation, we shall 
win—we the people—who see that in this 
world of modern technology, of atomic en- 
ergy, and of ever-increasing abundance—we 
must have economic democracy if we are to 
keep political democracy. 

Why will we win? 

Because the General Motors workers are 
on the picket lines in 80 towns in 20 States, 
still determined, after 12 weeks, to win a 
down payment on the war aims for which the 
military war was fought and won—a chance 
to begin “to live 50 percent better than we 
have ever lived before.” 


TAKES COURAGE AND SACRIFICE 


It was easy to write those words. It takes 
courage and sacrifice and organization, un- 
derstanding and cooperation to make them 
come true. It has already taken more than 
a hundred million dollars in lost wages, in 
privation in 200,000 homes. 

We will win because right is on our side 
and because the might of an informed and 
aroused public opinion is on our side—the 
side of the General Motors strikers. 

We will not win the whole objective all 
at once. It will take more time, better un- 
derstanding, and stronger organization to 
win the full 30-percent increase in wage 
rates, and go on to the higher and higher 
incomes which the workers of this Nation 
must have if they are to buy back, year in 
and year out, the full production that the 
farms, mines, mills, and factories are wait- 
ing to produce. 

The struggle will be harder and take longer 
because so many men of little faith, mostly 
in management, a few in labor, and many in 
Congress are afraid of full production, 
afraid of plenty, afraid of the abundance 
that we can produce. 

As a practical matter, organized labor and 
organizations of progressive farm people 
must take the lead. 

High officials in Government, Members of 
the House of Representatives and the Senate, 
economists and far-sighted industrialists, 
and businessmen may take and put into an- 
alysis and bills, the aspirations, the convic- 
tions and the common-sense demands of 
farmers and wage earners that we as people 
should be able to buy back what we pro- 
duce. They may document them with sta- 
tistics proving that this way, and this way 
only, lie escape and salvation—escape from 
the ever more murderous boom-and-bust 
business cycle, salvation in well-distributed 
purchasing power through high and rising 
incomes paid to fully employed people. 


JOB FALLS ON LABOR 


But, finally, in our society, with its free 
collective bargaining (economic democracy), 
and its right to vote (political democracy), it 
falls upon labor to rut the fine words into 
effect. 

That is what happened in the General 
Motors case. The UAW-CIO took Judge Vin- 
son and President Truman and Secfretary of 
Commerce Wallace and Reconversion Direc- 
tor Snyder and OPA Administrator Bowles 
at their words—very fine words, too. 

They took the words of distinguished Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate to the effect 
that if we are to avoid 19,000,000 unemployed 
after the war, we must produce and consume 
50 percent more than prewar. 

They took these words into the conference 
room and General Motors management 


laughed and read magazines. 
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TOOK THEM TO PICKET LINES 


They took these words, and the facts, and 
their own need, to the picket lines. 

They took these words and the supporting 
figures before the President’s fact-finding 
board—and General Motors management 
walked out, refusing to discuss the words or 
the facts. 

The fact-finding board, accepting GM 
management’s second guess that 1946 pro- 
duction would not exceed 1941 production, 
took the words and the facts to the Presi- 
dent and recommended that General Motors 
pay 1714 percent more now, without increas- 
ing prices. The President endorsed the rec- 
ommendation. He said it was reasonable. 
General Motors said “No.” 

The workers took the words and the facts 
and the findings and the recommendations 
back to the picket lines. 

But, by now, these fine words, these facts, 
the principle of increasing wages without 
increasing prices, had become engraved on 
the public mind. 

I predict that they will never be erased. 
In the whole field of collective bargaining, 
in the whole scope of our economy, some- 
thing has been added that will never be taken 
away. 

For the first time millions of workers and 
the general public believe—and know why 
they believe—that it is both possible and 
vitally necessary that wages—real wages in 
terms of ability to buy more and more—shall 
rise from year to year to keep pace with a 
steadily increasing efficiency in production. 


OPPORTUNITY MUST BE REAL 


It is neither necessary nor desirable for the 
worker to remain stalled at the same step in 
the dreary treadmill, compelled to walk faster, 
work harder, in order to stay where he is. 
There is a chance to get ahead, to get ahead 
together. It is vital to our national welfare 
that that chance be made real, that it be 
enjoyed. Only as it is enjoyed can our pros- 
perity continue and increase from year to 
year. 

In the eyes of enemies of economic and 
real political democracy the crime of the 
General Motors workers is not so much that 
they have believed and acted on this prin- 
ciple of maintaining purchasing power to 
keep pace with production. It is more that 
by their clear-headedness, their courage and 
determination, and the brilliant and devoted 
leadership of their vice president, Walter 
Reuther, they have, in the short space of 3 
months, given the American people a lesson 
in the arithmetic of abundance. 

From now on the facts about wages, costs, 
prices, profits, and increasing volume of pro- 
duction are bound to be part of collective 
bargaining, with the public listening in, 
finally participating through the exercise of 
public opinion. By making their wage de- 
mands square with the interests of consumers 
and investors, and with the over-all public 
interest, the GM strikers have given new life 
and validity to free collective bargaining as 
a method of practicing genuine economic 
democracy. 

NEED MORE POLITICAL STRENGTH 

So far, so good. But, along with this fight 
on the economic front, on the picket lines, 
and in negotiations, we need more strength 
in Washington, both in Congress and in 
executive agencies. 

We need more political strength in State 
capitals, in county governments, and in city 
halls and school boards. 

To get this we need better understanding, 
better organization all up and down the line, 
right into the precincts and blocks where we 
live—running from the grass roots all the 
way to the Congress and the White House. 

At the present time our strength in Con- 
gress is weak. Against a coalition of reactio1 
determined to turn back the clock, to repeat 
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all the mistakes made after World War I, we 
can muster only some 155 votes in the House 
and some 26 votes in the Senate. That is 
only enough to win moral victories—moral 
Victories that are practical defeats. 

Whose fault is that? 

Don’t say it is the fault of Congress, cr 
of politicians, or of both major political par- 
ties That answer isn’t good enough 

And if you say politics or politicians, and 
act superior to all that, you are giving an 
alibi that is both lazy and dangerous. 

It is lazy because, in a democracy, the credit 
or the blame for whatever is done or left un- 
done finally rests on the people themselves— 
on you and me as citizens entitled to vote. 


DANGEROUS BECAUSE UNDEMOCRATIC 


It is dangerous because it is undemocratic. 
Politics are necessary in a democracy. Poli- 
,ticians are as good as—and no better than— 
the people who elect them, or fail to vote 
them out of office. 

You have good progressive representatives 
in Congress, and you have reactionary repre- 
sentatives, too. Why? Because you haven't 
worked hard enough throughout the State to 
promote understanding of the progressive 
issues, and to organize support for them and 
for candidates who will do something about 
them. 

That is why the Case bill passed the House; 
why the words “full employment” were taken 
out of the full-employment bill before it 
could be passed; why the Congress has failed 
to pass a health bill, a housing bill, an ade- 
quate unemployment-compensation bill, the 
anti-poll-tax bill, the bill for a permanent 
FEPC 

Quite simply, the people who want this 
country to go forward have got to care as 
much and work as hard as the powerful few, 
who want to stampede us all back to the 
bad prewar past. 

HAVE TO WORK AT IT 


Democracy, in both the economic and po- 
litical fields, is something you have to work 
at, hard, and every day. If you don’t, you 
lose the knack of ‘t and, before you know it, 
you may lose even the right to practice it. 

The General Motors strikers are practicing 
it bravely and effectively in the economic 
field 

Many of their friends in the political field 
are admiring and aelping in the fight— 
hoping that, when this battle is won, the 
sam energy and organization will be aimed 
at the practice and improvement of democ- 
racy in the political field. Both kinds are 
as closely connected as heads and tails on a 
dime. Each protects and promotes the 
other. 

Let’s face the fact squarely. If the fight 
of the General Motors strikers for a peace of 
full consumption, full production, and full 
employment is to be successful in the long 
run, success in the economic field must be 
matched by success ir the political field. 

That means a better city council, a better 
school board, a better legislature, a better 
Congress, elected and supported by better 
informed, better organized Americans who 
are not afraid of full employment, of atomic 
energy, of other peoples, and of the future. 

I want to live in a free country and a 
world made free—free of want and fear and 
hate and war. I want my children to have 
that right. 


WINNING GREAT BATTLE 


The General Motors strikers are winning 
a great baitle in that fight to keep this 
country free and make it freer—freer of eco- 
nomic injustice and chilis and fever. They 
are fighting for me and mine, for all of us. 

As brave, smart, well-organized and dis- 
ciplined free men—I salute them. They 
have my thanks and my cooperation. All I 
eck in return is an improvement—not in pay 
or hours—but ir working conditions in the 
Congres: of the United States. They can 





start working on that as soon as this strike 
is won. 

In the meantime, starting when this meet- 
ing ends, they and all of you, can do your 
bit to win the home-front war we have been 
talking about, by wiring or writing your Rep- 
resentatives, your Senators, your President, 
to support genuine price contro] and back 
up Chester Bowles with 2ll the strength they 
have. And cend copies to Mr. Bowles. He's 
getting plenty of pressure from the near- 
sighted who think a little inflation can’t 
hurt us. 

The fight for real price control is part of 
the General Motors workers’ battle to fight 
off the deadly wooden nickels of inflation. 

It’s not easy to stand on a picket line. 
Strikes are no picnic. They are the last des- 
perate expression of men and women voicing 
their need. 

I know that. 

I salute you. 





The DAR and Racial Disczimination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following radio address de- 
livered by me over Station WMCA in New 
York and Station WWDC in Washington, 
D. C., on February 21, 1946: 


Tonight I want to talk to you about an 
organization of women known as the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. There are 
more than 150,000 of these women, come to- 
gether to serve their community and their 
country in groups called chapters. Three 
thousand DAR chapters are scattered across 
our land. 

Now every Daughter of the American Rev- 
olution is distinguished by the fact that she 
claims one or more ancestors who fought in 
the Continental Army. This fact is her ad- 
mittance card, so to speak, into the organi- 
zation. In the veins of every Daughter of 
the American Revolution there must flow 
the blood of some hero of 1776. 

Now there are not, I believe, more than a 
handful of Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution who believe that this blood bestows 
any excellence upon them, in and of itself. 
Like every other intelligent citizen of our 
country, a Daughter of the American Revolu- 
tion knows that all theories of blood or race, 
which hold that these make one group of 
people naturally superior to another, are 
wrong, both on material or spiritual grounds. 
Such theories deny the equality of all God’s 
children, and such theories cannot be scien- 
tifically proved. Hitler’s persecution of the 
Jews was founded on a blood theory. His 
vaunting of the German as a superman was a 
race theory. We all know that imperialism 
thrives on theories of white supremacy. And 
we know, unhappily, how hard theories of 
supremacy based on skin color die in our 
own land. 

Long ago Stephen O. Douglas said in a de- 
bate with Abe Lincoln, “I do not believe that 
the Almighty ever intended the Negro to be 
the equal of the white man. If He did, He 
has been a long time demonstrating the 
fact.” One might as logically say, “I do not 
believe that the Almighty ever intended the 
white man to live in peace, to be happy, or 
to be saved. If He did, He has been a long 
time demonstrating the fact.” The answer 
to both of those statements is one and the 
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same: God did intend for man to live in 
peace, and for men of every color to be the 
equals of one another. It is we humans who 
have been a long time trying to demonstrate 
by inserisate fratricidal persecution and 
wholesale bloodshed, that God is wrong. 

So, although, as the expression goes, the 
DAR is proud of her Revolutionary ancestry 
and blood, as she should be, for who should 
not reverance forefathers more for their no- 
bility? But Daughters of the American Rey- 
olution don't think the blood which they 
have inh.rited from their ancestors makes 
them one jot or tittle better citizens, or 
greater patriots, or more worthy of honor, 
than any other citizen of our country. I hope 
I am right in saying that this is how Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution feel, and ] 
believe 1 am, for you see, I am a member of 
the DAR, too, of the Eunice Dennie Burr 
Chapter, in Connecticut. 

I believe that what makes our organiza- 
tion strong and gives it the right to be proud 
are not the blood lines or ancestral trees of 
its members, but the noble spirit and tradi- 
tions that they have inherited from their 
ancestors. 

And I want to tell you tonight, although 
presently we shall seem to be scolding the 
DAR, that it reallv has richly inherited that 
spirit, and that Daughters of the American 
Revolution have always been in the very 
forefront of patriotic women’s groups in this 
country. I do not particularly applaud them 
for this, for that is precisely where you would 
expect to find them, isn’t it? If I had all 
night, instead of only 10 more minutes, I 
could not tell you the many most excellent 
things that the DAR has done since its for- 
mation 56 years ago. 

In the war that has just ended DAR war 
efforts drew high praise from Government 
authorities. So the criticism of a few leaders 
in the DAR which must be made is based on 
deep pride and praise for many unpublicized 
but patriotic efforts of the DAR rank and 
file. 

The inheritance of blood has grown thin- 
ner and thinner as our ancestors recede into 
the distance. But—and here is a happy 
paradox—the inheritance of their spirit has 
waxed and deepened and become enriched by 
that very time which impoverishes or de- 
stroys all else. 

Now what is that spirit? It is the spirit of 
our revolutionary forefathers’ fierce and 
proud love of liberty under God, for every- 
one of his children. Our forefathers, defend- 
ing with their very lives, the proposition that 
it is just and reasonable for every citizen to 
be considered equal before the law, won that 
liberty for themselves in 1776, for themselves 
and their children, and in the end, for every 
person born within our borders, regardless of 
his color, or race, or creed. 

And strangely enough it was this very 
spirit of citizen equality and equal repre- 
sentation which gave a birth to the DAR 
itself. I wonder how many Daughters of 
the American Revolution know that their 
organization was born as a gesture against— 
against what? Why, against discrimination. 
In the light of certain unhappy events that 
have taken place in the Daughters of the 
American Revolution Constitution Hall since, 
this may be hard for some to believe. But 
it is true. 

Along about 1883 the Sons of the American 
Revolution was formed. In 1890 they held 
an early convention in the city of Louisville, 
Ky. And what do you imagine the Sons of 
the Revolution did? They voted, at that 
meeting, to exclude Revolutionary women 
from their organization and their meetings, 
and, therefore, their halls. In short, they 
discriminated against Daughters of the 
American Revolution, simply on the basis of 
their sex, and on nothing else, nothing else 
at all. 

Now American women, in that time, were 
considered inferior, yes mentally, as well as 











physically inferior to men, and so women in 
that time were considered unworthy or unfit 
to belong to the patriotic organization that 
the Sons of the American Revolution had 
— a the Sons discriminated against 
the Daughters they forgot that the spirit is 
the inherited thing which makes the heirs 
strong. You can guess what those ladies 
did. They went out, right here in Washing- 
ton, too, and formed the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, as a protest against 
such discrimination. And in the fullness of 
time, they got a charter from the Congress of 
the United States, and because what you 
know now, one of the most useful and splen- 
did organizations in the United States of 
america. This is what our charter in article 
II states to be our purpose, to which we are 
sworn and dedicated: 

“(3) To cherish, maintain, and extend the 
institutions of American freedom, to foster 
true patriotism and love of country, and to 
aid in securing for mankind all the blessings 

liberty.” 

“noe that we all quite clearly know how and 
why the DAR was formed, and also that dur- 
ine their years of history, they have, on the 
whole, lived up to the spirit, as well as the 
law, of their own charter, I believe we can, 
without being accused of destructive criti- 
cism. note that the DAR leadership has failed. 

I am speaking of the two instances of the 
closing of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution Constitution Concert Hall to 
Marian Anderson and Hazel Scott, simply— 
and for no other reason—because they were 
colored. 

Now some may think this a smal! matter, 
but I assure you, the whole fate of the DAR 
could be at stake in this matter. 

For small incidents, little episodes, often 
have mighty consequences for great good or 
great evil. How small a thing in revolution- 
ary times must have seemed the imposition 
of a stamp tax to King George III—and how 
disproportionate the row that it kicked up 
among those stubborn colonists thousands of 
miles away. But from a series of such small 
injustices, laid on by a kingly hand, America 
was lost to that king, and the United States 
born to the world. 


“The mighty oak from an acorn towers; 

A tiny seed can fill a fleld with flowers— 

Or one bell alone toll out the death of 
kings.” 


Organizations, which are dedicated to the 
preservation of liberty and its traditions, as 
the DAR is, Which disregard the small causes, 
have already begun to betray little by little, 
the great ones. It is the lost nail that some- 
times loses the battle, the little leaks which 
often sink the ship, the light strokes of the 
axe that bring down the heaviest tree. 

So let us review this incident of Constitu- 
tion Hall contracts in the light of the vast 
and overwhelming importance of the smallest 
injustice. The Constitution Hall contracts 
were drawn up in 1932 by a Washington board 
of ‘saughters of the American Revolution, 
with a clause in them which reads, “for white 
artists only.” In the course of time that 
clause caused to be barred from the Hall the 
golden-voiced Marian Anderson. That was 
in 1939. In the winter of 1945 the same 
clause barred Hazel Scott. Now the justifi- 
cation for this clause sometimes given by 
the board is that it complies with the local 
customs in Washington, which, as everyone 
Knows segregates blacks from whites in 
schools and most public places, and this is 
true. But it is custom in Washington, not 
saw. 

But I fear I must tell my DAR friends that 
some of the good ladies in charge of this 
matter recently have sought, by letter, pam- 
phlet, and public statement, to spread abroad 
among our members the impression that 
whereas they individually would very much 
like to do away with racial discrimination 
in Constitution Hall there is some law which 
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forbids them to do so. I tell you that no 
Washington law exists that forbids it. I 
challenge any of the honorable ladies on 
the Washington board to produce proof that 
any law exists today which requires them 
to put that clause in their next contract. 

Let me read you a letter I have received 
in reply to my own question concerning this 
subject. It is from Mr. Vernon E. West, cor- 
poration counsel of Washington, D. C. I 
quote: 

“Dear Mrs. Luce: This is in reply to your 
inquiry today. There is no law of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia compelling the segregation 
of the white and colored races in public 
places, except in the public schools. * * * 

“With respect to public halls and audito- 
riums, such as Constitution Hall and the 
theaters, the owners thereof may, if they 
desire, permit them to be occupied by only 
one race or the other, but are not required 
to do so.” 

Now, what put in that Jim Crow clause in 
DAR contracts with artists? Partly inertia 
and a slavish obedience to precedence and 
mores. For many who would not bow down 
to men are often grovelling slaves to man- 
ners. But mostly prejudice put it there—un- 
American prejudice. There are ladies on the 
DAR board who are, as they should be, proud 
daughters of the South, as well as of the 
whole Union. 

Naturally their racial prejudices die hard. 
One understands how they feel. But they 
must be told that when they allow their 
racial prejudices to operate in DAR matters, 
they add to the wrong of intolerance the 
wrong of disloyalty to the DAR. For they 
have compromised the old and unsullied 
reputation of Daughters of the American 
Revolution all over the country. They have 
made thousands upon thousands of us who 
do‘hold no racial prejudices, a symbol of in- 
tolerance and discrimination in a field where 
above all no such intolerance should exist— 
the field or art, music, and the spirit. This 
is not to be borne by us. And I want to tell 
you that so long as there is in us, both the 
blood and spirit of our revolutionary an- 
cestors, we will not take it lying down. 

Mrs. Julius Young Talmadge, of Georgia, 
is today president general of the DAR. Now, 
I don’t Know how many more revolutionary 
ancestors Mrs. Talmadge can boast than you 
and I, and I don’t care, since it is our an- 
cestors spiritual inheritance we are concerned 
with, and not quarts, pints, or even drops 
of blood. So we are going to step right up 
to her, with that courage we all have—or we 
wouldn’t be Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, and say, “See here, Mrs. Talmadge, 
of Athens, Ga., you are a fine woman, and a 
gracious lady, but whether you will admit 
it or not, in your deep concern for white faces, 
you are paradoxically enough giving our DAR 
a couple of terrible black eyes by insisting on 
this clause in our Constitution Hall contract. 
It is a small thing, you say, that you are hold- 
ing ground on. But that small thing may 
prove a large one. For you are making our 
organization terribly vulnerable to liberal 
and enlightened democratic criticism through 
the land. You are, above all, making us seem 
to be an organization which follows un- 
happy, un-American local customs, instead 
of one which steps forth to lead the Nation 
in liberty’s name.” And then I would ask, 
“If you were to insist on admitting colored 
artists to Constitution Hall, dear Mrs. Tal- 
madge, what do you think would happen, now 
honestly? Do you think the few prejudiced 
people in this Capital would riot against you, 
break the windows of your house, ride you 
out of town on a rail? And where, do you 
think we loyal Daughters of the American 
Revolution would be—hiding under the bed? 
No, we would be by your side. Come, courage, 


Mrs. Talmadge, remember your revolutionary 
ancestors. 

But now, my radio listeners, I want you to 
help me to help Mrs. Talmadge, and her 
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friends, who may be under the impression 


that thousands of other Daughters of 
American Revolution are also either afraid 
to do what they think is right, or indifferent 
to what is right. Hundreds of Daughters 
of the American Revolution have already 
written to me. I want hundreds more to 
write to Mrs. Talmadge, pleading with her 
to have the courage to do away with the 
“white artist only” clause in our contract. I 
also hope that every DAR chapter in the 
USA will do what my own Eunice Dennie 
Burr chapter, and dozens on the eastern 
seaboard have done—pass resolutions to 
submit to the annual DAR convention in 
May, in Atlantic City, asking that the clause 
be stricken. I am confident that within 6 
months we Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution can do this, and show up all our 
critics who say, because of our unhappy 
history in this little matter, that in big mat- 
ters we are a bunch of old foggy, reactionary, 
intolerant women, interested in nothing but 
monuments and antiques. 

Now there are certain other concrete 
things that Daughters of the American 
Revolution can do to effect this reform more 
readily. Any DAR who is listening to me 
and would like to, can write me in Wash- 
ington, and I'll tell her how we can work to 
accomplish this little change we all so much 
desire. 

Tomorrow is George Washington’s birth- 
day. Tonight and tomorrow are good times 
to remind ourselves of the character of the 
man who lead our War of Independence. 
Said Abraham Lincoln in 1842, speaking of 
Washington: “Washington is the mightiest 
name on earth—long since mightiest in the 
cause of civil liberty, still mightiest in moral 
reformation.” Now there we have it from 
Honest Abe himself: Washington is the 
mightiest name on earth because he believed 
in civil liberties for all our citizens—and 
that means, today, for Marian Anderson and 
Hazel Scott, too. And because he believed 
in the moral reformation of the individual, 
that means he would not think highly of 
any DAR who in the year 1946 will continue 
to countenence the exclusion from Con- 
stitution Hall in our Nation’s Capital, great 
and gifted artists for no other reason, none, 
none, none—than that their faces are of a 
darker hue. The spirit of our founder, and 
the Father of our Country has spoken. Let’s 
listen to what he says, and then go and do 
what we have pledged ourselves to do—aid 
in securing for all mankind the blessings of 
liberty. 





Let’s Place Zone Office for Veterans Geo- 
graphically Where Veterans Will Get 
the Maximum of Service and the Mini- 
mum Waste of Time by Travel and 
Mail, and the Minimum of Expense— 
Los Angeles Area Geographically, and 
According to Population, Center of 
Zone 12 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1946 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, unanimous 
consent having been granted to me so 
to do, I introduce into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a letter, dated February 19, 1946, 
with the enclosed resolution to me from 
the honorable chairman, W. A. Smith, 
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of the Board of Supervisors of the Coun- 
ty of Los Angeles, of my State of Cali- 
fornia. The text of the resolution is self- 
explanatory. I also include a letter by 
me to Gen. Omar Bradley, of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration: 


County or Los ANGELES, 
BoarpD OF SUPERVISORS, 
Los Angeles, February 19, 1946, 
Congressman CLYDE G. DOYLE, 
Eighteenth District, California, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CLYDE: Enclosed you will find a copy 
of a resolution adopted by the Board of Su- 
pervisors of Los Angeles County at its meet- 
ing of Wednesday, February 13, 1946. 

We are informed that the figures showing 
applications at this time run about 2 tol in 
southern California against the number ap- 
plying in the northern part of the State. 

With the great expansion of facilities tak- 
ing place at this time, and the expansion 
planned in the immediate future of the vet- 
eran facility, it seems to us that this is the 
logical place for the headquarters to be 
located. 

Yours truly, 
W. A. SmitH, Chairman. 

Whereas the United States Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration has established 13 zone offices 
throughout the country for the purpose of 
a closer personal contact with the veterans 
and to speed up adjudication of claims; and 

Whereas zone 12 is comprised of the States 
of California, Arizona, and Nevada, with the 
designated headquarters to ke established 
in San Francisco, Calif., with three regional 
offices adjacent to San Francisco, one in 
Reno, three adjacent to Los Angeles, and 
two in Arizona; and 

Whereas more than 60 percent of the vet- 
eran population in this zone reside in or 
near Los Angeles at the present time, and 
based upon the comparative growth a much 
greater percentage will reside in the Los 
Angeles area in the near future, cases pres- 
ently handled number more than twice as 
many from the southern area as from the 
northern area; and 

Whereas Los Angeles is the geographical, 
transportation, and major veteran poula- 
tion center of this zone. It requires only an 
overnight trip from Los Angeles to reach the 
most remote of the regional offices while it 
requires a day and a night trip from San 
Francisco. It requires a loss of a day in the 
mail from San Francisco. All to the detri- 
ment of the veteran: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Supervisors 
of the County of Los Angeles at its meeting 
of February 13, 1946, does request Gen. Omar 
Bradley, Director of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, to establish the headquarters of 
zone 12 in or adjacent to Los Angeles, Calif.; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Director of the Veterans’ 
Administration, Washington, D. C., to the 
Los Angeles City Council, and to the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 


FEBRUARY 25, 1946. 
Gen. Omar BRADLEY, 
Administrator, Veterans’ Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear GENERAL BRADLEY: I have just re- 
ceived a copy of a resolution by the Board of 
Supervisors of Los Angeles County, dated 
February 19, 1946. It is addressed to your 
attention so that no doubt you have already 
received it as it applies to the subject matter 
of the purpose and efficiency of placing the 
veterans’ office for zone 12 in or adjacent to 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

I thought it appropriate to mail you, my 
honored sir, a copy of my remarks which this 
day appear in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Furthermore, I will thank you to fully ad- 
vise me why the office is placed in San Fran- 
cisco—instead of being placed at the center 
of the veteran population. You properly in- 
form the Nation that you will place the 
veterans’ hospitals where they can get ex- 
pert and ample medical service. Why doesn’t 
the same principle apply to the offices of the 
veteran? Why don’t you place the office of 
zone 12 where they will have a maximum 
access to the office with the maximum sav- 
ing of time and travel expense? 

Very sincerely yours, 
CLYDE DOYLE, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, it would seem, would it 
not, that in the interests of prompt, effi- 
cient service to the veterans, that the 
great metropolitan area, commonly 
known as the Los Angeles area be given 
the prompt and significant placement 
that its significant location deserves? 
It would seem, would it not, that if we 
are primarily interested in serving the 
human interests of these veterans at the 
earliest possible date—that we should 
make the office to which they have to 
travel the most available to them. This 
is not done by placing the office to which 
they have to travel, and which they have 
to communicate with, at least a day and 
a night consumed travel time further 
away from the majority of them than 
necessary. 

Both by travel and by mail time, and 
because the center of the veteran popu- 
lation is in the Los Angeles area—and 
will continue to increasingly be there ap- 
parently—the headquarters of zone 12 
should be in or adjacent to Los Angeles, 
Calif. If it should not, Mr. Speaker, why 
should it not be there. I have stated 
good and sufficient reasons why it should 
be there. What arguments can be pre- 
sented why it should not. I know of 
none excepting that years ago the Fed- 
eral Reserve System of the United States 
was Set up in San Francisco as headquar- 
ters of the Federal Reserve in California, 
But that is no criterion on which to lo- 
cate the veterans office. 





A. F. L.’s Fine Labor Record 





REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1946 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, for more 
than a quarter of a century I have car- 
ried a card in the typographical union, 
which is affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. I have always 
taken a pardonable pride in this mem- 
bership because of my feeling that I am 
a part of a .reat organization that is ded- 
icatec to promoting the welfare of the 
worker, and to the maintenance of law 
and order. 

I was indeed gratified to read in the 
morning papers that the American Fed- 
eration of Municipal Transit Workers, 
AFL, will not join in the strike threat- 
ened by the CIO Transit Workers Union 
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against the city transit system which is 
owned by the city of New York. 

recalled a recent radio broadcast by Ful. 
ton Lewis, wherein he compared the 
methods of the two great labor unions in 
attaining their ends. The broadcast 
follows: 


It should be said in all fairness that if 
organized labor as a whole escapes enact. 
ment of the Case-Halleck bill, a very major 
share of the credit should go to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor for its performance 
during the entire reconversion period. The 
thing that spawned the Case-Halleck pjj) 
was Nation-wide public resentment re- 
flected in Congress over the national tie-ups 
by strikes in the automobile industry, the 
steel industry, and numerous other indus- 
tries, practically all of which were CIo 
strikes. While all that was going on the 
American Federation of Labor on the other 
side of the policy fence had been quietly 
sawing wood in wage negotiations just like 
the negotiations that the CIO has been con- 
ducting, and there has been hardly a strike 
of any appreciable proportion, and there has 
been no strike of such proportions that con- 
tinued any length of time. The American 
Federation of Labor unions have as a matter 
of record, negotiated and achievec wage in- 
creases for between two and a third and 
three million workers since VJ-day and the 
size of the wage increases has been, gener- 
ally speaking, on a par with the increases 
the CIO has won the hard way, and in some 
cases not won at all, and production has 
gone along without a break in continuity— 
without a lot of name calling and bitter- 
ness—without men losifig months of wages 
and families being forced into union bread 
and soup lines. It is something to think 
about and something that deserves real at- 
tention and note on the part of the average 
citizen because it has been a real and tre- 
mendous service to the Nation and by the 
very production that has resulted it has 
been a major contribution in the battle 
against inflation, while every hour of pro- 
duction that is lost by strikes or otherwise 
is a contribution to inflation itself. 





OPA and Business Security 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1946 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, to judge 
by the criticism and complaints con- 
cerning the efforts of our Government 
to protect the security of business and 
the stability of our national economy 
by price controls it appears many people 
fail to realize the danger we face if 
all price controls are removed. In these 
critical times it is reassuring to find that 
this danger is recognized and that ef- 
forts of the Government to control in- 
flation has the support of many thought- 
ful businessmen. 

There is inserted herewith a letter 
from Mr. Robert E. Hosack, of Moscow, 
Idaho: 

Moscow, IpaHo, February 19, 1946. 
Hon. Compton I. WHITE, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: At lunch today we were discus- 

sing our current troubles and I remarked that 








things had reached the stage where I was 
cons tering writing my Congressman to urge 
tha: Congress restore rationing. There was 
such unanimous and hearty approval that I 
decided I really should write you to that 
ffect. 

’ Every time there is a news release suggest- 
ing either a prospective price increase or & 
future shortage of some commodity, the 
commodity has promptly disappeared from 
the shelves of our local stores. This has 
happened successively in the case of shorten- 
ing, butter and margarine, cheese, flour, and 
coftee. All but the first are practically un- 
attainable at the present time. Nor, as you 
are doubtless aware, is that a complete list 
of the essential commodities which are so 
scarce as to be nearly nonexistent. Clothing 
is an obvious addition. 

The result is that even those of us who do 
not want to add to the inflationary pressure 
by indulging in panic buying are forced to go 
and do likewise in self defense. 

Congress is reported to be reluctant to ex- 
tend the life of price control. Failure to do 
so would be disastrous and the reluctance 
hows, in my opinion, a serious error in 
judgment of the temper of the people. Cer- 
tainly many of your constituents would pre- 
fer the stringent but relatively fair resiric- 
tions of the wartime-rationing program to 
the present inequitable and uncertain dis- 
tribution of the necessities. I can speak with 
assurance when I say that I and most of my 
friends feel that the present situation is 
worse than during the tightest rationing 
period and is potentially far more dangerous 
to the welfare of the Nation. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Ropert E. Hosack. 





Plan for Army Service 


REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1946 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill which I believe, if 
it is enacted into law, will be very help- 
ful to the War Department in securing 
the number of volunteers it will need to 
maintain our Army at a strength suffi- 
cient to meet our security needs and at 
the same time permit expeditious release 
of our wartime soldiers who now seek dis- 
charge. 

My bill provides for the retirement of 
certain commissioned officers, commis- 
sioned warrant officers, chief warrant 
officers, warrant officers, and enlisted 
men of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard, whose service, as en- 
listed men and as commissioned officers 
combined, exceeds 20 years in the Regu- 
lar services. 

Many of these men were in the ranks 
for many years and were promoted to 
temporary commissioned grades during 
the war. Most of them have already 
given the best years of their life to mili- 
tary or naval service. They are what 
have come to be known as the Regulars. 

Most of them, if they were to return to 
their prewar ratings in the ranks, would 
find that due to the wholesale changes in 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and 
XCII—App ——60 
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Coast Guard, as the result of World War 
II, the positions they formerly held in 
those ratings no longer exist. New posi- 
tions have been created and are held by 
younger men. 

Many of the World War II men would 
remain in the service if they could re- 
tain their positions in the higher non- 
commissioned and warrant officer grades, 
but if the Regular servicemen are de- 
moted from their temporary war rank, 
and thus create a surplus in those ratings, 
the younger men will leave the service 
rather than take demotions. In other 
words, there would be insufficient vacan- 
cies in the Regular Establishment to ab- 
sorb all of them, and the consequences 
would be that the regulurs, who should be 
retired, will hold on to the ratings, and 
the younger men, the most desirable 
group, would return to civilian life. 

In fairness to the Regulars, therefore, 
my bill proposes that after 20 years of 
service—computed on the basis of service 
as enlisted men and as officers com- 
bined—they be permitted to leave the 
service on retirement pay of 2 percent of 
active-duty, annual pay at the time of 
retirement, multiplied by a number equal 
to the years of active service not in excess 
of 30 years. 

So that all may know why I believe this 
bill should be enacted into 'aw, I submit 
the following justifica*ion for it and also 
a table showing the amount of retirement 
pay provided for the various grades. To 
simplify the table I have used only the 
Army grades, but the same rate of re- 
tirement pay would apply to the equiva- 
lent grades in the other services: 

JUSTIFICA7~ION 

1. Commissione. officers of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard of the 
United States with more than 20 years’ active 
service who were formerly enlisted men or 
warrant officers should oe permitted to re- 
tire because: 

(a) Most of these officers have already 
given their best years to the War Depart- 
ment, including 3 or more years active com- 
missioned.service. They have earned the 
right to retirement. 

(b) The majority of ex-enlisted men and 
ex-warrant offive:s, if demoted to their per- 
manent grades, would find that due to whole- 
sale changes in the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard, as the result of 
World War II, the positions they formerly 
held in those grades no longer exist. The 
new positions created are held by qualified 
younger men. 

(c) There are many exceptionally able 
young men (now with 4 or 5 years’ experi- 
ence in the new armed services) who would 
stay in voluntarily if there were sufficient 
vacancies in high noncommissioned and 
warrant officer grades to make it worth 
while. Reductior of officers to fill these 
grades would hurt the morale of not only the 

officers concerned but also the younger men 
they would displace. 

(d) Reduction to their regular warrant 
and noncommissioned grades held prior to 
the war will create a large surplus in these 
grades which will have to be absorbed before 
any promotions can be made, thereby cre- 
ating a morale situation which will be detri- 
mental to the services. Furthermore, it is 
not unlikely that Congreso, now becoming 
economy minded, may order reduction in 
surplus grades, thereby causing these former 
Officers to lose their grades and penalizing 
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them for excellent service performed during 
the war as valuable commissioned officers. 

(e) While many will be offered, and will 
accept, Regular commissions, the majority 
will fail to meet the age and physical stand- 
ards for a Regular commissioned officer. 
Most officers (former enlisted men and war- 
rant officers) have been specialists, whereas 
Regular officers must have a general, over-all 
military or naval education. The majority 
of the officers offered Regular commissions 
will be 30 years of age or less, although a 
few older ex-enlisted men and ex-warrant 
Officers (as well as some National Guard and 
Reserve officers) of outstanding ability may 
be offered Regular commissions in field 
grades. 

(f) The majority of those who could, or 
would, retire under authority of this bill 
would be 45 to 55 years of age. In general, 
therefore, they would not be acceptable for 
Regular commissions. 

(g) Many will be offered, and will accept. 
warrant-officer grades, but the maximum age 
at which original warrant officer appointment 
can legally be made is 45. 

(h) Permitting them to retire answers the 
problem of what to do with the older group 
of ex-enlisted men and ex-warrant officers 
who have not enough service to retire under 
present provisions of law and who, because 
of their age, cannot compete with the thou- 
sands of available younger officers who are 
desirous of either obtaining commissions in 
the Regular armed services or staying in the 
services in warrant-officer grades. 

(i) It would be an injustice to reduce 
them to noncommissioned and warrant-offi- 
cer grades, thereby requiring them to serve 
under commissioned officers who were lieu- 
tenants and captains when they, themselves 
were majors and colonels in the Army, and 
held similar ranks in the other services. 

(j) No other provision exists for the re- 
tirement, as officers, of Reserve and National 
Guard officers who have served intermittently 
on active duty in enlisted and/or warrant 
and commissioned grades. In this group, 20 
yea:s’ active service has usually been spread 
over 30 or 40 years, with the result that the 
average age of such officers is 50 to 60 years 
There is little or no military future for most 
of them. 

(k) Regular Army commissioned and war- 
rant officers are now permitted to apply for 
retirement upon completion of 15 years ac- 
tive service. (Officers by authority of sec. V. 
act July 31, 1935, as amended by sec. III, act 
June 13, 1940, and warrant officers by au- 
thority of sec. V, act August 21, 1941). 

(1) While recognition of the problems of 
the high cost of living is being given by Con- 
gress to industry, labor, and Government 
employees, nothing has been done to show 
the country’s appreciation for the excellent 
service done by these wartime officers who are 
truly the backbone of any army or navy. 

2. The retirement pay of “2 percent of ac- 
tive-duty annual pay at time of retirement 
multiplied by a number equal to the years 
of his active service not in excess of 30 
years,” is advocated because: 

(a) Officers entitled to retire under the 
provisions of this proposed bill have earned 
the right to sufficient retirement pay to al- 
low them to live Even under this bill, at 
least 50 percent of those eligible to retire 
would receive only $86 to $165 per month, 
making it more profitable to stay in the 
Army and retire at the end of 30 years. 

(b) Although it is not believed wartime 
officers should be authorized to 2'4 percent 
retirement pay now authorized Regular com- 
missioned officers who have had the maxi- 
mum in military education, as well as having 
had all service and military experience in 
commissioned grades, the ratio of 4 to 5 
(2 percent to 244 percent) is considered just. 
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20 years’ 


























21 years’ 22 years’ 23 years’ 24 years’ 25 years’ 26 years’ 27 years’ 
service service service service ser Vice service service service 
a|spla | Bil a|/Bpla|sBla al Bi/a/|Bi]a|Bplals 

cases pees cuiiiien iciiidiiailpssl oeneveesagsliciitiiaiateiecestneniti esha ah pandeigeos etiemeaigg ceangeinnedintieienede amas isieerenaameae 
I ee ener eee ale $173 $217 | $189 $236 | $198 $248 $207 | $259 | $225 | $280 | $233 | $201 | $242 | $303 | $261 | $326 
Lieutenant colonel_........-- 152 | 190 165 | 206 173 216 181 226 196 245 204 255 212 265 228 285 
NIU ia nctindcipintinlieblee 130 | 163 | 142| 177 | 148| 185| 181 | 226] 196] 245] 204| 255| 212 | 265] 228 | 285 
: aptain- 130 | 163 142 177 148 185 | 155 194 168 210 175 | 219 182 195 244 
First lie utent unt _ ‘iil cia ae 104 130 | 113 142; 119 149 | 124) 155 134 | 168 140 175 | 146 182 147 196 
Second lieutenant ____.-..___- 86 | 108 94] 118) 99] 124] 104) 129) 112} 140] 116} 146] 121 | 151] 130) 163 
C hief warrant officer___. wid 558 E... 33.) SE 1. 120 |-..-.-| 136 rk ae 147 153 j...-2. 159 }...-.. 171 
Warrant officer (junior grade) mae eles 0 tutta. , =}; == eRe he ft cere > = =6|| oe 131 | Wei ci 147 
Master sergeant............-.|.---..| ' 89 |.----- 1 MS |e re ae mt. .; i. ee 196 |... 135 
| 
Columns A.= Monthly retirement pay, computed in accordance with provisions of propesed bill. 
Columns B.= Monthly retirement pay now authorized Kegular Army officers, warrant officers, and master sergeants. 


Export of Critical Building Materials to 
South America 





REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1946 


Mr. SPRINGER.’ Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I made some remarks upon the 
subject of our American-produced criti- 
cal materials being disposed of to South 
American countries, and their huge 
building program developing by reason 
thereof. A group of people from Indiana 
have been touring several South Ameri- 
can countries, and they have discovered 
that our lumber, plumbing materials and 
supplies, steel and iron, and many other 
scarce and critical materials have been 
exported to those countries and are now 
being used to assist in promoting the 
very extensive building program that is 
presently in progress in those countries. 
Of course, it is tragic, indeed, for us to 
know that we are unable to secure those 
same critical buildiig materials in our 
own country, for urgent and necessary 
use in building, while our neighbors to 
the south are able to secure from our 
country practically all of these same ma- 
terials for their building and construc- 
tion in those countries. 

On this same subject, Mr. Speaker, I 
have just received a letter from a build- 
ing contractor, located in Balboa, C. Z., 
in which he states the following: 

I read where you are protesting the fur- 
nishing of so much building material to 
La‘in America at this time. You are right. 
This is a very horrible situation, and it has 
been going on for several years and at the 
time when every effort should have been 
concentrated on licking the enemy. The sins 
of commission and omission by United States 
Government agencies in these parts are 
worthy of further inspection. The writer, 
who has lived here for many years, assures 
you that there is material here of a scandal- 
ous nature, much of which is wasted, and 
much of which is not needed. 


Mr. Speaker, the situation which now 
confronts the people in 9ur own country 
is deplorable, because they cannot secure 
needed lumber or materials, either for 





building purposes or for repairs. Plumb- 
ing supplies are almost entirely unob- 
tainable at the present. This very seri- 
ous situation is obstructing the building 
of houses and homes. Many veterans 
want to build a home, but they are pre- 
vented from proceeding therewith be- 
cause of the critical shortage of many 
of the essencial building and plumbing 
materials and supplies. Many of our 
civilians desire to build, or remodel, or 
repair their homes, but they are pre- 
vented from so doing by reason of this 
great scarcity of the needed materials 
therefor. This situation appears to be- 
come more aggravated as time pro- 
gresses, and the people are greatly dis- 
tressed because of this situation. 

Mr. Speaker, when information comes 
to us such as I have received, from the 
reports of the people from Indiana, who 
are touring in South American coun- 
tries, and from the letter from the con- 
tractor at Balboa, C. Z., regarding the 
vast amount of our building materials 
and supplies which are now being sent 
to Latin-American countries by this 
country, while our own people in this 
country cannot secure the same for their 
own use here, it is a very confusing and 
ridiculous situation. Great buildings 
and fine homes are under construction 
down there, with ample materials of all 
kinds for their completion, while our 
people at home are compelled to wait 
until they can secure the same type and 
character of building materials for the 
construction, rempdeling, or repair of 
their homes or business properties in this 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, this very aggravating sit- 
uation must be remedied. It is very un- 
fair to our people, to our contractors, to 
our lumber companies, and to our people 
who handle plumbing and other building 
supplies to know of this situation. Our 
people engaged in the sale of building 
supplies and lumber have no stock on 
hands, and they cannot supply their 
customers with these necessities, all be- 
cause our Government has permitted 
such supplies to be sent to Latin Amer- 
ica in vast quantities so they may pro- 
ceed with their program of building. 
And in many instances, as it is reported, 
these supplies are not needed, and they 
are wasted. 

It is my fervent hope that this very 
ugly situation will be remedied at the 
very earliest moment. 





Does Bowles Know What He Is Talking 
About? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1946 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, Chester 
Bowles is a great advertising man but if 
he was selling merchandise and his ad- 
vertising did not come any nearer the 
truth than does his propaganda about 
how he is holding down prices, prevent- 
ing inflation, he would be up for fraud. 

The following is a copy of a letter and 
a statement received from a gentleman 
connected with the Olds hotels which 
shows that Chester Bowles has not held 
down prices on some necessities: 

I am enclosing some comparative figures 
on foodstuffs which should be of interest 
to you. 

Frankly, I don’t know where we're going to 
land. How can hotel restaurants, or other 
food purveyors, make a go of it when raw 
food costs continue to increase but our re- 
tail prepared food prices must remain under 
ceiling as of April 4-10, 1943? 


Item 1941 














Cts. per | Cts. per 
ib. i 








bd. 
39 77 
916 2 194 
4 6 50 
1.3 ?. 24 149 
a 5 13% 170 
1214 1924 5Y 
Fees, medium, grade B___...- 17 135 106 
Graham crackers._.__._...... 7% 17 126 
Noodles... .- cieapectnaietiaie 10 19 Ww 
Rinso, large package es 1644 25 51 
Hams, 4 ES OER Se 36 5 
Lamb roast. shoulder......... 16 25 56 
ne 15 35 133 
Bagi. <2 446 5%e 23 
Pure lard__. 7% 17 133 
Prunes...... 184) 117 


‘Cents per dozen. 


The above comparative price figures are 
taken from actual newspaper advertising of 
the foodstuffs listed in the Bay City, Mich., 
area. 

How can hotels continue to prepare and 
sell food under their ceiling if commodities 
costs are not also controlled? 


It is the old, old story: Bowles wants 
an increase in wages; he knows materials 
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cost more; he intends to hold dowr prices. 
He is squeezing all the profits out of 
usiness. 
. Does he know of anyone who is going 
to do business unless there is a prospect 
of making a profit? Is it his purpose to 
socialize us, to squeeze everyone out of 
pusiness? 

At the beginning of the New Deal, Rex 
Tugwell said: 

Planning will necessarily become a func- 
tion of this Federal Government; either that 
or the planning agency will supersede the 
Government. * * * Business will logi- 
cally be required to disappear. This is not 
an overstatement for the sake of emphasis— 
it is literally meant. * * * The future 
is becoming visible in Russia. Perhaps our 
statesmen will give way or be more or less 
gently removed from duty. * * * Per- 
haps our vested interests will submit to con- 
trol without violent resistance. 


Am wondering whether Bowles hopes 
that the transition will not be too pain- 
ful—comparatively bloodless. 

Just this morning we learned from the 
press that wages must go up, prices be 
held down by money obtained through 
taxation or the sale of bonds used to pay 
a subsidy. To put it another way, the 
price will go up, but the consumer will 
pay part of it across the counter and 
another part when he gets his tax bill. 

Bowles says price control is an evil 
thing, but that a little of it is not too bad. 
He thinks the people have not the cour- 
age to take now the dose that they must 
take, or perhaps he thinks if he can post- 
pone the taking of the bitter dose until 
after election he and his buddies can 
continue in power. 





Palestine—Program for Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1946 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress delivered by me before the Pitts- 
burgh chapter of the Hadassah: 


It seems to me that I have been speaking 
endlessly on the subject of Palestine and the 
problem of the suffering Jewish people now 
faced with exclusion from the comfort of 
the only remaining hope—Palestine. 

I remember dimly many years ago an old 
song that was sung, a song that was called 
A Hundred Years From Now. Perhaps 
some of you may remember it, too. It was 
a delightful recital of all the good things 
that would happen to us—a hundred years 
from now. And that’s what we are being 
fed—in the disturbing, distressing issue of 
Palestine today. Wait, they tell us. Be 
patient. We have to study the problem. 
It can’t happen overnight. “Rome wasn’t 
built in a day,” ete, ete. In the meantime, 


there are wars and pogroms—there are mil- 
lions dead—there are hundreds of thousands 
still in government camps—without hope 


and without dignity. And still we are 
Waiting. 





It reminds me of the bewildering incident 
in which Alice in Wonderland found herself 
while attending the Mad Hatter’s tea party. 
She noticed that one of her favorite delicacies 
was missing and she inquired about the jam. 
The White Queen retorted, in haughty 
tones: “The rule is, jam tomorrow and jam 
yesterday, but never jam today.” 

Remember, Palestine is not a cause that 
has been relegated to inch notices in news- 
papers, nor confined to Tuesday noon club 
discussions. It has been the subject of 
solemn covenants and international treaties. 
Its pros and cons have echoed through the 
halls of the two most powerful democratic 
legislatures in the world—the Congress of 
the United States and the Parliament of 
Great Britain. Every political party in Eng- 
land and the United States, seeking favor 
with the public, has been pro-Zionist. The 
Labor Party in Great Britain, the Republican 
and Democratic Parties in the Unite ~ States, 
made room for a Palestine plank in their 
election platforms. Even Churchill, when 
on the opposition bench, lashed out against 
Parliament when the white paper was being 
debated before passage. Leaders of historic 
stature—Thomas Masaryk, Lord Balfour, 
Lloyd George, Woodrow Wilson, Field Marshal 
Smuts, Lord Wedgwood, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, openly and verbally, at least, 
championed Zionism and a Jewish common- 
wealth. 

On October 15, 1944, President Roosevelt 
gave his support to the Democratic Party 
plank on Palestine and said: “I know how 
long and ardently the Jewish people have 
worked and prayed for the establishment of 
Palestine as a free and democratic Jewish 
commonwealth. I am convinced that the 
American people will give their support to 
this aim and if reelected I shall help to bring 
about its realization.” 

On April 20, 1945, President Truman au- 
thorized the statement that he intends to 
carry out Roosevelt’s policy in regard to 
Palestine. 

There was the famous Balfour Declaration. 
There were 52 nations signing consent to 
Britain’s mandate over Palestine, which called 
for the establishment of a Jewish national 
homeland in Palestine. There was the Anglo- 
American Treaty of 1924, reiterating the 
terms of the mandate. Strange, isn’t it, 
that all these documents of state and all 
the party platforms and all the oratory cul- 
minated in the inexcusable, nay, despicable 
retreat exemplified in the Palestine white 
paper of 1939. Since the advent of Hitler 
and through 13 years of misery, persecution, 
homelessness, and murder, the dispossessed 
Jew of Europe found between himself and 
salvation a certificate of immigration. In 
the face of the Jew's overwhelming tragedy, 
with a smugness and callousness that was 
unbearable, his lord and master, the British 
Colonial Administration in Palestine, told 
him he could not make land purchases— 
that only 75,000 Jews would be admitted into 
Palestine at the end of the 5-year period 
which began in '39. Boatloads of escaping 
refugees sank off the coast of Palestine. 
There were no certificates, you see. Like 
Moses, they saw the Promised Land but could 
not enter. In 1946, the white paper is still in 
effect. 

Recently it was announced that Britain, 
out of her boundless mercy, will allow a 
mere trickle of 1,500 refugees to enter Pal- 
estine each month. The guns are silent in 
most parts of the world, but the Jewish peo- 
ple still await the redemption of a pledge 

The following is a portion from the Con- 
ference Record issued by the Amer.can Jew- 
ish Conference. “It is now 10 months since 
VE-day. But there are still hundreds of 
thousands of Jews in concentration Camps 
in Europe, behind barbed wire, wearing their 
prison clothing, unwilling and unable to go 
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back to their past, knowing nothing of their 
future, and beginning not to care. And from 
outside the camps, from the villages and 
towns of Europe that are liberated but not 
yet free, there come sordid stories, reminis- 
cent of the past—of pogroms in Cracow, of 
suicides in France, of discrimination within 
the very shadow of the Allied flags.” 

Now, as always, when faced with the need 
for a decision, the British use the dodge and 
the stall—another inquiry, another investi- 
gation, another appointment of another 
commission. And so now we have the Anglo- 
American Committee of 'nquir; on Palestine. 

There have been innumerable reports, in- 
quiries, and commissions on the Jews and on 
Palestine. There was the Peel Commission. 
There was the commission which resulted in 
the abominable white paper of 1939. We 
have had the Harrison report, and we have 
had Judge Rifkind’s report. There are the 
report and investigation of General Eisen- 
hower, concerning the condition of the state- 
less Jews in Europe. There was the commis- 
sion which resulted in the splitting up of 
Palestine, dividing it into two parts and 
severing Trans-Jordan from Palestine. There 
was a report and investigation by the Man- 
dates Commission of the League of Nations. 

I have followed the proceedings of the new 
Committee of Inquiry very, very carefully. 
There was not a single new fact disclosed not 
already known to both laymen and officials. 
All testimony was a reiteration of what has 
been said for the past 30 years, in one form or 
another. No 1trew light has been shed on the 
subject. Indeed, it seemed to me that the 
atmosphere was hostile and guarded, on the 
part of the British members, who, of course, 
are all hand picked in accordance with Brit- 
ish foreign policy, while the American mem- 
bers, while trying hard to be judicious, could 
hardly even be called benevolently neutral. 
Further than that, it appears that the In- 
quiry Committee has given opportunity to 
the villifiers of the Jews to give vent to viru- 
lent anti-Semitism. Witness, for example, 
the testimony given by Maj. Gen. Sir Edward 
Spears, former British Minister to Syria and 
Lebanon, before the committee now sitting 
in London. Quite recently he stated that the 
Zionist policy in Palestine “has a great many 
of the earmarks of nazism.” That’s the most 
pointed bit of irony I have ever encountered. 

I think I know what the trouble is. I 
think I know what’s wrong with us here in 
the United States—with you and with me. 
We're not angry enovgh—we never were 
angry enough. We need fire in our bellies. 

We can’t fully appreciate the significance 
of a degrading experience which we did not 
endure. We have not known the ravage and 
the desolation and the destruction, the wait- 
ing through one dark night only to meet 
another hopeless dawn. We try to visualize 
it—yet somehow we don’t quite get the “feel” 
of it. We have cried out that is a shame and 
an outrage—and so we thought—but what 
could we do? We are and continue to be the 
victims of our own lethargy. Accept the 
challenge! Because the Jews are a minority 
group in the United States, they feared to 
speak up. It was easier to sit back and watch 
the victims of England’s duplicity perish than 
to initiate a program of militant protest. 
Not that desire to protest was lacking, not 
that honor was lacking, but the persistent, in- 
sistent fear of a minority group that it must 
not be too obstreperous—was greater than 
the other forces combined. We must now 
flutter the dovecotes. 

Having recognized this, we go a step fur- 
ther and realize that a people, who have been 
scattered over the face of the earth for 2,000 
years, without a home and a land of their own, 
existing by sufferance, can never achieve the 
full dignity that should be its heritage, as 
men, and as citizens. 
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The Jew has been the scapegoat of the 
political pervert. He has had no place in 
international bargaining; he has had no na- 
tional champion—if his own government has 
not recognized his rights as an individual 
and as a citizen—there is no one to contend 
for him, to fight for him. He has nct en- 
joyce’ any internat.onal dignity or stature. 
That's wh.t happened in Germany. That’s 
what ha>»ened in Poland, for instance, fol- 
lowing the First World War. A minorities 
guarantee clause had been written into the 
peace treaty at Versailles, concerned with 
minority populations in eastern Europe. But 
grievances could only be submitted through 
a national government. Now, if the Jew in 
Poland had a grievance against the Polish 
Government, would the Polish Government 
submit the complaint to the League of Na- 
tions? Would—or did—any government so 
do in behalf of the Jews? Certainly not. 
No one spoke for him. He was denied the 
right to speak for himself. The Jews had no 
national strength behind them. The minori- 
ties guarantee clause was as meaningless to 
the Jews, then, as the declaration of rights 
in the San Francisco Charter is today, as 
fruitiess as dropping a bucket into an empty 
well. 

I dwell on this point to show that the 
opening of Palestine is as personal a problem 
with you, though not so immediate nor so 
urgent, as it is with the displaced Jew of 
Europe. To say you are against sin does not 
abolish sin, and to say that each man must 
live on an equal plane, regardless of race, 
creed, or color, does not abolish persecution. 
For, as Tom Paine has said, “Prejudice, like a 
spider, makes everywhere its home and lives 
where ther: seems nothing to live on.” And, 
further, to say that you are in favor of the 
establishment of a Jewish commonwealth in 
Palestine does not establish it. There must 
be a program for action now—not a hundred 
years from now. And that program must be 
yours, individually and collectively. 

It is estimated that only 1,250,000 Jews are 
alive in Europe today, outside Russia. Trans- 
lated into personal terms, it means that the 
Jews of the United States, almost 5,000,000, 
must bear the brunt of the responsibility for 
the redemption of these Jews in Europe. We 
know we are strong and able and we cannot, 
we dare not, evade that responsibility. It 
means that we must be the leaders, the 
moral force in shaping the destiny for all of 
us. It has been ably demonstrated that we 
can no longer rely on the political leaders of 
the world like Churchill and Attlee—they 
promise their support before elections and 
we are stunned thereafter by their non- 
performance. 

When the excuse of military expedience is 
removed, then the excuse of limited absorp- 
tive capacity is raised. Dr. Walter Clay 
Lowdermilk, the famous and expert soil con- 
servationist, carefully surveys the terrain 
and assures us that Palestine can safely ab- 
sorb 4,000,000 more with proper cultivation 
of the soil and the development of water 
power. The British rush into the diplomatic 
closet, haul out the frayed excuse of Arab 
rebellion, dust it off and parade it again. 
Right now, Britain takes the line of Arab 
peril. Actually, how deeply does Britain fear 
the Moslem-Arab peril? If she is so fearful, 
what is she doing to the Moslems in Java. 
Accredited correspondents report that she is 
effectively maiming them and killing them 
by the thousands. 

England, it seems, never wearies of the 
game. For many, many years, she has suc- 
cessfully set the Hindus against the Moslems 
in India, she baits the Catholics against the 
Protestants in Ireland and she agitates the 
Arabs against the Jews in Palestine. John 
Bull, in that regard, is like a crafty lawyer 
who induces others to strip for a fight and 
ther runs off with their clothes. 

Even at the Intergovernmental Commit- 
tee Conferences at Evian in 1938 and at Ber- 


mda in 1942, Britain refused to permit dis- 
cussion of Palestine as a Jewish haven. 

We can only depend upon ourselves and 
upo? all peoples, Jew or gentile, who hold 
human rights above political intrigue and 
honor above greed. 

Certainly, a Jewish homeland does not 
mean that all Jews, no matter where resi- 
dent, must emigrate to Palestine. That's 
nonsense. Did the establishment of a free 
Ireland, which the Americans of Irish descent 
supported, mean that these Irish Americans 
had to return to Ireland? Yet, it is just 
this kind of foolish talk we hear when Pal- 
estine is discussed. And I say this, without 
fear of contradiction, that every Jew re- 
siding in the country of his choice, whether 
it be tee United States, Canada, England, 
or South Africa, will live in greater dignity 
and security when the Jewish state in Pal- 
estine is established. 

Our studied purpose should be to con- 
tinue in our fight for unlimited Jewish im- 
migration into Palestine. The white paper 
does not exist for us—it is nota law. We 
should disregard it, as the American colo- 
nists thumbed their noses at the stamp and 
tea taxes in the American Revolution. Land 
should be purchased wherever and when- 
ever possible for Jewish cultivation. Every 
effort should be made to bring the refugees 
across to Palestine, by every means at our 
command. No man shall be denied entrance 
to his home. 

The Jews have lived through many black 
eras; they have survived with their culture 
and tradition intact. If we are fewer in 
numbers now, our will is that much stronger. 
We can show the British that we, too, will 
never, never give up. 








The American Federation of Labor 
Seunds a Serious Note 
REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1946 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, for more 
than 50 years organized labor has made 
an intelligent and successful fight to es- 


- tablish the doctrine of collective bar- 


gaining. The American Federation of 
Labor and the United Mine Workers have 
been active participants in this intelli- 
gent and successful fight. 

The American Federation of Labor 
sounds a serious note in its discussion of 
this matter in Labor’s Monthly Survey 
just published. It selects for the sub- 
ject of its discussion the very striking 
words “Collective bargaining or Govern- 
ment dictation?” 

So that I may not lose any of the 
meaning or implications of this very 
timely statement I am inserting in the 
Recorp those portions of the article 
which deal directly with the subject. 

COLLECTIVE BARGAINING OR GOVERNMENT 

DICTATION? 

The President has retreated from his wage 
policy of August 18. Right after VJ-day, 
when he freed collective bargaining, his sole 
restriction was that wage increases should 
not break price ceilings. The federa- 
tion heartily endorsed this policy and our 
unions won outstanding wage gains through 
collective bargaining. None of our gains 
caused any increase in prices. Even during 
the peak strike period—January 15 to Feb- 
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ruary 15—we kept right on peacefully nego. 
tiating agreements for substantial wage in. 
creases. To date we have won wage increases 
averaging from 10 to 20 cents an hour and 
up for about 3,000,000 workers. Early in 
February, when a total of 1,400,000 workers 
were on strike, only 60,000 of these strikers 
were AFL members. 

Unions outside the federation, however, 
had other methods. Simultaneous Strikes 
in basic industries, with uncompromising 
demands, were designed to force Government 
intervention with fact-finding boards and 
wage formulas. To meet their demands, the 
President broke the steel price ceiling, then 
issued his drastic wage-price order of Feb- 
ruary 14 to deal with the consequences of 
this price break. So the Government again 
intervenes between .workers and manage- 
ment, collective bargaining is again frozen, 
and all workers are put under rigid wage con- 
trols. All workers will be robbed of part of 
their wage gains, for the broken price line 
will bulge upward and living costs will rise. 
This is the end result of forcing Government 
to intervene. 

The chart showed the two methods by 
which workers have raised wages. AFL 
wage increases were won at the conference 
table. The raises of 10 to 20 cents and up 
were all clear gain because employers and 
workers had considered the facts and agreed 
on increases which would not break price 
ceilings. Many of our increases were well 
above Government formulas set in other in- 
dustries; in some cases, where employers 
could not pay more now, we accepted 5 cents 
now and 10 cents later, or left the wage 
clause open for further increase when pro- 
duction was restored. This method brought 
admirable results for workers, employers, and 
the public. Responsible experienced leaders 
guided our unions. 

The other method shows the Government 
is brought between management and labor 
to dictate a wage formulk. A substantial 
increase is awarded. The price ceiling is 
broken. Workers’ living costs go up. It is 
estimated that the rise in living costs this 
year will be from 8 to 10 cents on the dollar. 
So workers pay back part of their wage in- 
crease. The rail gain by the Government 
wage formula thus far announced will be 
from 8 to 13 cents—or less than this if 
living costs rise more than 8 percent. 

Most American workers are too intelli- 
gent to let themselves be fooled. They know 
that wage increases have to be paid for out 
of the earnings of the business, or else by 
a price increase. Tactics which force Gov- 
ernment intervention and raise living costs 
bring a loss in the long run. Collective bar- 
gaining is the sure way forward. The Presi- 
dent would have done American workers 4 
greater service if he had stood by his August 
18 wage policy. For the increase in living 
costs will rob every worker of part of his 
wage increase—and more widespread harm 
than this will be done. For all okder workers 
and widows living on pensions will find the 
buying power of their dollars shrunk to 90 
or 92 cents; everyone with war bonds or 
other savings will find the value of their sav- 
ings cut by 8 to 10 cents on the dollar by 
the year end. 

THE NEW GOVERNMENT WAGE CONTROLS 

On February 18 Stabilization Director 
Bowles described the President’s first wage- 
price policy of collective under 
price ceilings as “in line with our best labor- 
management traditions.” But, he pointed 
out, “the wage-price policy broke down in a 
number of vitally important areas.” 

The workers of America know that the 
August 18 wage-price policy did not break 
down in AFL unions. It was an outstand- 
ing success, because AFL unions took re- 
sponsibility, bargained in good faith under 
price ceilings, won big wage increases and 
held the price line. This is proof that the 
However, 


policy was sound and workable. 
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other unions did not want to take the re- 
sponsibility that goes with freedom. They 
wanted Government intervention. The AFL 
has for years kept Communists out of policy 
making positions. The new wage-price pol- 
icy is a backward step, @ return to Govern~- 
ment dictation of wage rates, a body blow at 
sree collective bargaining. 


DOES GOVERNMENT CONTROL BRING HIGH LIVING 
STANDARDS? ” 


American workers have just had a severe 
lesson in the meaning of Government con- 
trols. The new wage-price order robs us of 
our freedom and freezes collective bargain- 
ing in much the same way as the wartime 
Little Steel formula. But because there 
are Communist agents among us who are 
maneuvering to bring about more and more 
Government control, it is important for 
union members to know what Government 
domination of industry would actually do to 
their living standards, 

Under our American free-enterprise sys- 
tem workers have made amazing progress in 
raising their living standards in the last 30 
years. The chart on page 2 tells the story 
for all workers in private industry, farming, 
and government. Even after hours of work 
in industry had been reduced from an aver- 
age of 54% per week in 1911 to 40 per week 
in 1939, the increase in workers’ wages was so 
creat that their pay for the shorter week in 
1939 was 37 percent above what they received 
for the longer week in 1911, and their actual 
buying power was $450 more a year. With 
1414 hours more leisure per week and $450 
more to spend per year, workers had better 
homes, better health, more time for their 
families, and greater home comforts, includ- 
ing autos, radios, home appliances, furniture, 
etc. In wartime (1944) the 6 added work 
hours a week at overtime rates, together 
with wage increases, gave them almost $550 
more per year to spend than in 1939, or a 
total gain of almost $1,000 a year, or 83 per- 
cent during the whole 33-year period since 
1911. 

This increase is especially striking because 
it represents the entire American working 
force, including workers in trade, farming, 
service, and other industries where gains 
have been less than in manufacturing. 

Living standards do not rise by any magic 
formula. They can rise only when workers 
roduce more per hour and per year of work. 
The upper line on the chart shows the secret 
of this progress. Production per worker per 
year in all private industry rose 43 percent 
from 1911 to 1939, and the war effort plus 
extra hours of work brought an even greater 
rate of increase so that by 1944 production 
per man-year had risen 108 percent above 
1911—more than double. Since hours were 
shortened during these 33 years, production 
per man-hour rose a great deal more than 
this. (Figures from U. S. Commerce Depart- 
ment.) The workers, through their free- 
trade unions, saw to it that wages rose in 
proportion to industry’s ability to pay. 

The chart on page 3 contrasts the rise in 
iving standards under a _ free-enterprise 
system in the United States with the ex- 
perience under a government-controlled 
economy in Soviet Russia. The figures for 
Russia are from the authoritative and im- 
partial study of Manya Gordon, which is 
based on information from official Russian 
sources. Figures for both countries are in 
real wages adjusted for living costs, to repre- 
sent actual changes in living standards. 

In Russia, money wages have increased 
Since the Communists brought all industry 
under government control, as is so often 
reported. But living costs have risen so much 
more than wages, that the Russian’s wage 
before the war in 1938 actually bought less 
than the wages of 1911. During the revolu- 
tionary changes and the famine which fol- 


lowed the beginning of the Communist re- 
gime in 1917 living standards were below 
those of 1911, but by 1927 real wages had 
again reached the pre-World War I level, 
During the period of Stalin’s control, how- 
ever, living standards declined drastically. 
From 1928 to 1937 “there was an actual de- 
crease in real wages of something like 40 
percent. Communist management * * * 
instead of registering 27 years of progress 
between 1911 and 1938 had actually deprived 
the Russian worker of the hard-won material 
gains which he had ccquired” prior to World 
War lI. In 1938 the average wage of the Rus- 
sian worker was 259 rubles per month or $49, 
when the average monthly wage in U. S. A. 
was $101. David J. Dallin states that “even 
those few Srviet employees who earned as 
much as 2,000 rubles a month at the begin- 
ning of the war (World War II) lived no 
better than Americans earning $20 a week.” 
This was due to the high prices fixed by the 
Russian Government. So it is clear that the 
average worker ~*hose income was only one- 
eighth of this had a very low living standard 
indeed. During the period when American 
workers raised their living standards 37 per- 
cent under free enterprise and free collective 
bargaining, government control under com- 
munism reduced the Russian workers’ living 
standards 40 percent. 

Stalin’s reduction of living standards was 
due in part to the drive for industrializa- 
tion, to produce machinery and armaments, 
and in part to the fact that government con- 
trol does not furnish the incentive for effi- 
cient production. At present, Russia’s 
maintenance of a hugh army of 15,000,000 
men, Stalin’s emphasis on military strength 
in his speech of February 9, and his program 
to more than double prewar production of 
heavy industries suggests that a considerable 
part of Russia’s capacity will be diverted to 
military purposes rather than to raising the 
living standards of the people. One may 
well ask: Why does USSR want to deprive her 
people in order to support so hugh a mili- 
tary force when all other nations are de- 
mobilizing and seeking to build a United 
Nations Organization for world peace and 
security? 

Communism has deprived the Russiau peo- 
ple of even such personal freedom as they 
had and lowered their living standards. This 
is the lesson of 29 years under a government- 
controlled economy. 


WHY DOES FREE ENTERPRISE GIVE WORKERS THE 
HIGHEST LIVING STANDARDS? 


Our American system of free enterprise 
means simply this: Any man can work at any 
job he chooses. If he has enough capital he 
is free to set up any business he wants. Or 
workers and others can get capital by joining 
together and set up a cooperative business. 
A worker is free to join a union and to bar- 
gain collectively for higher wages. 

Competition between business firms in a 
free market tends to bring profits to efficient 
managers who can produce the best products 
at the lowest price. This chance to make a 
profit by doing a better job than someone 
else has proved to be the most powerful in- 
centive to a good management ever discov- 
ered. Workers have a strong incentive to 
cooperate with management and improve 
production because their unions can win 
them a share in the increased earnings. 
That is why free enterprise brings the highest 
level of efficiency and therefore the highest 
living standard. 

In a totalitarian state, the government dic- 
tates all policies. The government can tell 
an employer what to produce and a worker 
where he shall work. There is no chance to 
make a profit; the worker’s union has no 
power to raise his wage. Security depends 
on keeping the favor of one’s superior officer, 
and frequent purges are a sharp reminder 
that death or the concentration camp are 
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the penalties of those who lose favor. This 
has been true both in Nazi Germany and 
Communist Russia. Utter ruthlessness on 
the part of the dictator government brings 
compliance, but it does not bring a high level 
of productivity. Production per man-hour 
in the United States of America before the 
war was three times that of Soviet Russia. 


THE WORLD FOOD CRISIS 


Ever since last summer Americans have 
known that a food crisis threatened Europe 
and Asia. As we have pointed out in previ- 
ous issues, people in Europe can receive the 
2,000 calories of food per day necessary to 
sustain life only if other countries with a 
food surplus send all the food they can spare 
and every effort is made to overcome trans- 
portation difficulties and get the food to the 
people who need it. Actually, sufficient ef- 
fort has not been made, and today millions 
are starving or threatened with starvation in 
Europe and Asia. While Americans in the 
United States of America have an average 
diet of 3,300 calories per day, millions of 
people in Europe and Asia are living on daily 
rations of less than 1,500 or even less than 
1,000 calories. 

Unforeseen events have made the situation 
far worse even than anticipated. Europe is 
short 17,000,000 tons of cereal grains; this is 
the equivalent of grain crops normally pro- 
duced in the regions of Poland, East Prussia, 
and Czechoslovakia, where the population 
has been driven out, and the grain has con- 
sequently not been harvested. According to 
all accounts, only 10 to 15 percent of the 
crops were harvested in these areas, and 
much of this was requisitioned by the Rus- 
sian Army. Also, severe droughts in Latin 
America, Europe, and North Africa have cut 
crops in regions on which the world depends 
for food. Abrupt termination of lend-lease 
stopped the movement cf foods at a time 
when it was vital to keep supply lines filled. 
Cyclones and lack of normal monsoon rains 
have brought widespread famine in India. 

The United States has also been at fauit 
in not planning adequately to meet the prob- 
lems of feeding Europe. In 1943 to 1945 we 
followed a “bare shelf” policy in agricultural 
production, which planned no extra food re- 
serve for postwar. This has left us with so 
little reserve today that we cannot meet the 
needs of starving people unless we cut our 
own use of foods and share with them. The 
administration is planning to eliminate the 
use of grain for alcohol, to give us black 
bread, and is urging reduction in grain fed 
to animals. Americans are today the best- 
fed people in the world. We can give more 
than any other nation to meet the world’s 
need. England is cutting her meager food 
ration. If we ration ourselves we can have 
much more to send to those who are des- 
perate. 





Tribute to Dr. George Washington 
Carver by Hon. Joseph F. Guffey, of 
Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 26 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD a brief state- 
ment made by me at a banquet given 
in memory of the late Dr. George Wash- 
ington Carver, ingHarrisburg, Pa., on 
January 22, 1946. 
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There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, Secretary Anderson, and 
friends, there is something particularly in- 
spiring in the circumstance that leaders 
of Pennsylvania agriculture have gathered 
here to pay tribute to the memory of the 
late Dr. George Washington Carver. 

I could not have asked for a happier oc- 
casion to present Secretary of Agriculture 
Anderson to Pennsylvania. It is his task 
to see American agriculture as a whole, and 
Pennsylvania’s recognition of the part played 
by the great Negro research chemist em- 
phasizes a great truth. I mean, of course, 
our interdependence, the long chain of 
cause and effect which causes the farmer 
of the North to be affected by the activities 
of the farmer in the South, while both of 
them are in turn affected by what the west- 
ern farm does. 

We know that Dr. Carver devoted his life- 
time in developing an adequate and balanced 
nutrition level for the poor. Those of his 
own race were major beneficiaries, solely be- 
cause so many of them were poor. But sci- 
ence scorns the narrow, petty limits of racial 
predjudice; the benefits of Dr. Carver’s work 
extended to white as well as black, to rich 
as well as poor. 

It is inspiring to think of the former slave, 
released from his own physical bondage, 
laboring a lifetime to release his fellow men 
from the bitter bondage of poverty and mal- 
nutrition. After his people were given their 
freedom from the master, he worked tire- 
lessly to release them from what seemed a 
hopeless vassalage to the soil. We have all 
profited by those efforts, and will continue to 
profit as our agricultural-research stations 
continue to build upon the foundation which 
Dr. Carver and others like him have provided. 

The five great regional research laboratories 
provided by the United States Government— 
including, I am happy to say, Our own just 
outside of Philadelphia, which laboratory I 
personally advocated and helped obtain— 
were established by Congress at the instance 
of Henry Wallace, then Secretary of Agri- 
culture, to develop and expand the work of 
such men as Dr. Carver. It goes forward, 
and with its development comes a new day 
for agriculture. 

The old idea that the farmer was little 
better than a peasant, a man who earned his 
living by brawn but had no need of brain, 
which idea was only advocated by leading po- 
litical figures of this State, has gone by the 
board in recent years. The farmer has found 
himself, in spite of the efforts of those who 
would keep him in darkness. And when I 
speak of darkness, I speak not only figura- 
tively, but literally. Those who know the 
bitterness of the battles to extend rural elec- 
trification, and to provide other modern 
necessities for the farm, will know exactly 
what I mean. 

The farmer, whether he is a Pennsylvania 
farmer or a Georgia farmer or a California 
farmer, is coming to realize more and more 
that he is not simply an individual tilling his 
own acres, but a member of a vast com- 
munity of millions of farmers. He is truly 
a citizen of the world, for the food he grows 
speaks a universal language, and advances in 
agriculture which are made in any part of 
the world eventually find their way into op- 
eration on his own acres. 

Because of the broad scope of the farmer's 
problem, we are particularly fortunate to 
have with us one who is obliged to face 
every day the larger phases of the problem, 
not only on the national but on the inter- 
national front. Secretary Anderson has a 
man-sized job, particularly during this period 
of famine abroad and reconversion at home. 
He is a rare prize that ge have been most 
fortunate to capture for this meeting, and on 
the broader problems which face the farmer 
I can assure you that he is one farmer who 


can not only see the trees, but the forest 
as well. 

When we view our agricultural problems 
as a whole we quickly reach one definite 
conclusion—that there is something wrong 
when the American farmer has to work 16 
hours a day to earn a living. A farmer 
should not have to work more than 8 hours 
a day if he is able to obtain the necessary 
machinery and electricity at a reasonable 
cost. This goes for the farmer’s wife, too. 
As a businessman a farmer should be able 
to take time out during the heat of the 
day to study crop and market reports. I 
think that if we can continue to develop our 
agricultural science on the one hand, and on 
the other can end the exploitation which 
has restricted employment of electricity and 
modern machinery on the farms, we will 
begin to see a new era for the farmer in 
Pennsylvania and everywhere else. So far 
as Iam concerned, it can’t come any too soon. 





The Ferguson-Freeport Case 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1946 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following reso- 
lution and statement: 


Calvin F. Adams Memorial Post, 1137, of the 
American Legion, Department of New York, 
in its regular meeting assembled February 8, 
1946, goes on record in strenuous protest at 
the brutal mistreatment, slaying, wounding, 
and jailing of the four Ferguson brothers 
(Pfc Charles and veteran Alfonzo, murdered; 
Seaman Joseph, U. S. Navy, wounded; civil- 
ian Richard, railroaded to jail) in Freeport, 
Long Island, Tuesday, February 5. 

We request of the mayor and chief of 
police of Freeport, the district attorney for 
Nassau County, and of the honorable Gov- 
ernor Thomas E. Dewey that all necessary 
steps be taken by the aforementioned author- 
ities to see to it that justice is done and retri- 
bution made. 

We further pledge the fullest cooperation 
of the Calvin F. Adams Memorial Post, 1137, 
in any proper and effective action taken to 
punish the guilty person or persons and to 
secure right and justice in this case. 

We further extend our sympathies to the 
bereaved family and hereby pledge them our 
every consideration and support. 

We further go on record asking the county, 
State, and national bodies of the American 
Legion to concur with this resolution in spirit 
and in deed. 

Copies of this resolution to be made avail- 
able to the public officials involved, the Legion 
bodies concerned, and to the press. 

Unanimously adopted by the Calvin F. 
Adams Memorial Post, 1137, American Legion, 
Department of New York, February 8, 1946. 


THE FACTS IN THE FERGUSON BROTHERS- 
FREEPORT CASE AS STATED BY THE CALVIN F. 
ADAMS POST, THE AMERICAN LEGION 


There are five Ferguson brothers. They 
range from 21 to 29 years of age. Edward, 
29, the oldest, is a Washington truck driver 
and a member of the teamsters and 
chauffeurs, AFL. He was at work in Wash- 
ington at the time of the tragedy. 

Charles, a private first class in the United 
Siates Army, was living with his wife and 
three tiny children in the small town of 
Roosevelt, Long Island (near Freeport). 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Charles was the first brother slain. He had 
just reenlisted a few hours before the 
killings. 

Alfonzo, 27, was a civilian at the time he 
was slain. 

Richard, 25, a Third Army combat veteran 
of over 3 years’ service, was injured in action 
in Europe. He was railroaded to jail. 

Joseph, 21, a ship’s cook, third-class, in 
the United States Navy, was wounded. 

1. The Ferguson brothers boarded a bus 
for Freeport, Long Island, N. Y., at Hemp- 
stead, Long Island, shortly before 11:30 p. m. 
on February 4. The bus arrived in Freeport 
just before midnight. A white woman and 
her 15-year-old daughter were on this same 
bus and they testify that the Ferguson 
brothers were jovial, but were in no sense 
disorderly or drunk. 

2. The four brothers left the bus at Free- 
port and immediately went into the bus 
terminal tearoom, where they were refu.ed 
service by the management. The same 
mother and daughter were present also at 
this time and bear witness to the dis- 
crimination shown against the Fergusons. 

3. Private First Class Charles vigorously 
protested the discrimination but all the four 
then left the tearoom in a peaceable manner. 
Then, the tearoom manager called the police. 

4. The Fergusons then went to a Negro bar 
several blocks away in the Jim Crow dis- 
trict. Witmesses here will testify that the 
brothers did not drink anything but left this 
establishment promptly. 

5. Returning to the bus terminal some 
time later, intending to catch the bus to 
their family home in the nearby town of 
Roosevelt, Long Island, they were accosted 
by Provisional Patrolman Romeika, of the 
Freeport city police. 

Romeika arrested the four at the point of 
his gun, told them to remain there until a 
patrol wagon arrived and accused them of 
being disorderly. Pfc Charles protested. 
Romeika promptly kicked Charles in the 
groin, at the same time holding the drawn 
gun on the four. 

6. Then Joseph, age 21, ship’s cook third 
class, USNR, protested at this brutality. He, 
too, received a kick in the groin. 

At this point, a fifth Negro came upon 
the scene and was immediately ordered by 
Romeika to line up with the four Fergusons. 
All held their hands high in the air as com- 
manded by Romeika. 

7. It must be borne in mind that the five 
persons were standing in a line and (facing 
the patrolman, reading from right to left) 
in the following order: Charles, the new- 
comer, Alfonzo, Richard, Joseph. 

8. Charles continued to protest (Charles 
is alleged by the authorities to have heen 
carrying a .45 pistol and is allegedly quoted 
as having told Romeika several times, “I’ve 
got a 45.” The fact is established, however, 
that Charles was wearing a tight-fitting short 
jacket and therefore was obviously unable 
to have concealed a bulky weapon all this 
time. Furthermore, authorities found no 
weapons of any kind on any of the five per- 
sons, 

9. Patrolman Romeika then shot Charles 
in the head, killing him instantly. Note 
again that Charles remained standing on 
the extreme right of this lineup up to the 
moment of his murder. 

10. The policeman then immediately swung 
his gun to the extreme left of the group 
shooting Joseph through the shoulder, criti- 
cally wounding him. Alfonzo (who had 
ducked behind his brother Joseph for cover) 
was hit in the temple, presumably by the 
same bullet, this critically wounding him. 
He (Alfonzo) died about 9 hours later. 

11. The wounded Joseph, as well as Rich- 
ard and the newcomer were taken to the 
police station, Joseph receiving no medical 
attention until the Navy ambulance picked 
him up the following morning. at which 
time he was taken to the Lido Beach, L. L., 
Navy Center and placed under arrest. 








12. Richard, the combat veteran, was 
jailed, tried, and sentenced on the charge of 
disorderly conduct to the maximum of 100 
days in jail—this without benefit of coun- 
sel; the judge acting as prosecutor, judge, 
and jury. This had all taken place by 10 
qa. m. of the same morning of the slayings. 

13. Patrolman Romeika has not been sus- 
pended and is being upheld by the district 
attorney for Nassau County as well as by the 
city authorities of Freeport, a notorious cen- 
ter of Ku Klux Klan, pro-Nazi, and Jim-Crow 
sympathies and practices. 





Jewish Relief 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER F. GEORGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 26 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
by Bernard M. Baruch at a meeting in 
New York yesterday which opened the 
drive of the United Jewish appeal to 
raise $100,000,000. 

I commend this address as the mature 
judgment of a useful citizen who has no 
interest in men who make failures of 
their own lives and who make ship- 
wrecks of the political and economic 
policies of their country. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


We are gathered here today for a reason 
that stirs us to our very depths. 

Of all the unhappy and unfortunate peo- 
ples in the world, the worst off is the pitiful 
remnant left of the Jews in Europe. They 
were chosen by the Nazis for extermination— 
not merely by death but by torments 
hitherto unthought of. 

Added to their physical suffering is their 
mental anguish, for they have become the 
unwanted, driven from place to place, wel- 
comed nowhere. Constant fear presses them 
to move on somewhere—somehow—anywhere 
away from the persecutions existing even 
now. They do not want to go back to the 
countries they left, because there robbery, 
riot, and even murder stalk the land. 

That, too, is the problem of the great 
numbers of other displaced peoples—Catho- 
lics, Protestants, all faiths and nationalities— 
who fear to return to the homes they once 
loved, but which have become foreign to 
them in government, religion, and spirit. 

Relieve the physical suffering of these tens 
of thousands of Jews and you will relieve the 
world of one of its most pressing problems, 
and humanity of a bitter self-reproach. That 
is your obligation and privilege. Pari passu— 
and equally important—is your obligation to 
help all other war-injured peoples who need 
assistance. Believers of every faith and good 
will were murdered, tortured, penalized by 
the Nazi-Fascist beast and even now, by some 
of the victors, who want a peace made only in 
the image of their own minds without 
thought of others. 


APPEAL FOR “BELOVED AMERICA” 


Before there can be any peace and happi- 
ness, even within ourselves, a place must be 
found for all displaced peoples of every reli- 
gion and race who cry out from hunger and 
from despair of their future. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Public opinion cannot be bought, but it 
can be deserved. A people who are eyed sus- 
piciously must live so as to be the more de- 
serving—not by cringing, not by hand wash- 
ing, not by appeasement, for these have 
always failed, but by keeping our heads up 
and our shoulders back ready to help and to 
lead in those causes that build mankind. 

And, too, we must be in the front in pro- 
tecting our beloved America against its out- 
side enemies as well as those within. Our 
system is worth fighting for. It is the new 
Ark of the Covenant of human liberities and 
human dignities. 

I am thankful every day that I, too, am an 
American. From. my childhood my father, a 
Jewish immigrant, and my mother, whose 
ancestors were among the earliest settlers of 
this country, continually—forcefully—told 
me the story of America, its Constitution, its 
high purpose—how it was the best form of 
government created by the minds of men. 
That belief has become a part of my very 
being. 

Many claim the Constitution should be 
subject to quick change to meet changing 
conditions. With that I do not agree. 
Human nature does not change much. I feel 
that our Constitution, with its Bill of Rights, 
should be a dike against transitory emotions. 

The Constitution has made America what 
it is—it was our salvation in the past and it 
is our hope of the future. 


“CONSTITUTION IS OUR BUTTRESS” 


At times, incredible follies sweep over the 
world and cause chaos and untold human 
suffering. The Constitution is our buttress 
against these vast panics. It has made us 
great and powerful. It will make us even 
greater if we follow its spirit and its laws. 

Let us not listen to the preachment of 
those who have made such a wreck of their 
countries and brought such miseries upon 
the world. We are not willing to lessen our 
freedoms. On the contrary, we wish to ex- 
pand them and help others to profit by them. 
The life we Americans have been privileged 
to lead should make us all the more ardent 
to protect our institutions from attack and 
from seduction. Do not sell your birthright 
for a mess of pottage. 

I am no Cassandra. I have no ill prophecy 
to offer. But at this point I am moved to 
say to you in all solemnity: Don't let us be 
the first to disarm. Don’t let us scuttle and 
run-——militarily, economically, or spiritually. 
Don't let us dodge the duty which lies upon 
us of helping to keep the world’s peace. We 
must be strong. 

What country but America could have 
made—actually did make—the contributions 
that won the war? What country but Amer- 
ica dared face the greatest test—a free elec- 
tion during the very climax of the war? 

Not Germany—not even the farce of a 
one-party balloting. Not Italy. Until last 
Sunday not for 9 years had there been one 
in Russia. I am taking the Russian vocabu- 
lary and not our dictionary as to the word 
election. Even England, that home of free- 
dom, held none for 10 years. 

But we, regularly, held our elections every 
2 years, with Presidential polls in 1940, prac- 
tically a war year, and again in 1944 at the 
very peak. 


“DEEPLY GRATEFUL TO COUNTRY” 


That thought makes me thrill with pride. 
I am proud of and deeply grateful to this 
country which has done so much for me. 
I am so eager but so unable to pay the debt 
except in small measure. 

In speaking at another gathering, I used 
some phrases that have serious application 
at this point. I quote: 

“I should like to say a few kind words 
about a certain relative of mine—a relative 
of yours—the one who made me possible— 
the one who made you possible—~ur Uncle 
Sam, We gaze on him with a sort of tolera- 
tion and amusement, but he is a pretty 
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sturdy soul. He is always on the side of right, 
sometimes a little slow getting there, but 
when he does arrive, he makes himself felt. 
He is better than we think; he is stronger 
than we know. 

“In assessing our position, let us remember 
that great as our physical strengths are, they 
are made even greater by the fact that our 
spiritual armor is untarnished by self-gain; 
all our steps toward self-protection are steps 
to save the world—to bring peace to all 
nations of good will. 

“America has never forgotten—and will 
never forget—the nobler things that brought 
her into being and that light her path, the 
path that was entered upon only 150 years 
ago, a little more than twice my own age. 
How young she is! It will be centuries be- 
fore she will adopt a maturity of custom, 
the clothing of the grave, that some believe 
she is already fitted for. 

“Our people are hard-bitten. They owe 
only to themselves what they have, but, 
somehow, they have always preserved the 
chivalry and idealism that others mistakenly 
assume is softness.” 

Once it was said: “To each according to his 
need; from each according to his ability.” 
That became the basis of communism. I 
reject the formula politically, but I accept 
it as a guide in charity—an American guide. 


STATISM VERSUS INDIVIDUALISM 


If we want to retain the system of personal 
initiative, we must support private charity; 
the two go hand in hand. Abolish private 
charity and the state takes over, in a grim, 
organized, statistical way, and we shall be 
robbed of the joy that lies in giving and the 
deep satisfaction in rescuing the afflicted. 

Today we face a great political and 
philosophical issue—statism versus indi- 
vidualism. But no matter how rigid or- 
ganized society may become, in the last 
analysis each one must rely upon himself 
for the justification of life. Let us recall that 
truth, particularly now, when paternalism 
seems so soft and beguiling. 

The process of individual effort which we 
call the capitalistic system may not be the 
ultimate but it is the best thus far devised, 
It has proved itself so in peace and in war. 
I believe in trying to better that system in- 
stead of tearing it down, or repairing that 
which has carried us so far instead of aban- 
doning it and striking out afoot in new 
directions. 

We must proclaim the lessons we have 
learned, that we live by the sweat of our 
brow, that helpfulness to others is helpful- 
ness to ourselves, that these are measures 
of a social conscience, which we freely accept 
and enact. 

But the higher social levels we seek cannot 
be attained without realizing that the enter- 
prise system carries personal obligations and 
that one of them, charity, is greatest at this 
moment. 

Another Jew said 1,900 years ago, the 
fighting St. Paul: “And now abideth faith, 
hope, and charity, these three; but the 
greatest of these is charity.” 

Let us go forth and follow this teaching. 

My deep thanks for your attention. 





Pennsylvania’s Farmers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 26 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Recorp a short editorial entitled 
“Pennsylvania’s Farmers,” published in 
the Evening Bulletin, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., on January 24 1946. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


PENNSYLVANIA'S FARMERS 


Governor Martin from Harrisburg holds the 
mirror up to farmers to let them see what 
sort of people they are. In the Governor's 
looking glass farmers appear as rugged in- 
dividualists who want neither to be bossed 
nor coddled. They do not want regimenta- 
tion from Government, but wish to be free 
and independent Americans. 

The Governor could just as well pay the 
same compliments to city populations in the 
State who also show no inclination to give 
up their rights as tree-born Americans. 

Such statements, however, should not be 
taken to mean that farmers are not in a 
receptive mood for any favors the Govern- 
ment has to pass around. It is true, as the 
Governor states, that Pennsylvania farmers 
have not benefited as much from Govern- 
ment subsidies as those in other sections. 
But our farmers have not refused to cash 
Government checks. 

To protect farmers from the operation of 
the law of supply and demand Congress has 
guaranteed parity prices for farm products 
for 2 years after the end of the war. So far 
there have been few protests from rugged 
farm individualists against this suspension 
of an economic law. 

Farmers are restive under Government 
regulations, as are many nonfarmers. But 
it is doubtful if many farmers want a re- 
turn to the good old days before 1933, when 
they were allowed to plow themselves into 
bankruptcy by piling up farm surpluses. 





A Petition to the General Assembly of the 
UNO for Amendment of the Charter 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1946 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, had the atomic bomb been dis- 
covered by the Germans instead of by 
American and British scientists, the 
whole world would today be in slavery 
to Adolf Hitler. This would have been 
true even if the Germans had not dis- 
covered the atomic bomb until a few 
days before the final capture of Berlin. 
They could have turned the tide of battle 
completely in their favor even at that 
late date. The fact that the bomb was 
developed by Americans instead of by 
Germans, therefore, represents one of 
the greatest strokes of good fortune for 
humanity that the world has ever known. 

On the other hand, the fact that the 
atomic bomb was developed at all places 
all mankind in the midst of a terrible 
and impending danger such as it has 
never faced before. 

The atomic bomb was no accident. It 
was the natural result of total war. For 
total war means a war in which all the 
energy, intelligence, time, and resources 
of whole nations is devoted to the de- 
struction of other human beings. In 
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any such diabolical circumstance as this 
we may expect things like atomic bombs. 

As matters stand at present the world 
is in for an armament race in the de- 
velopment of atomic weapons. Since 
everyone agrees that the only way in 
which an advantage can be gained in 
atomic war is by striking without warn- 
ing and striking first, the whole advan- 
tage will lie with the aggressor in the 
future. Furthermore, in an atomic war 
all nations, excepting the most backward 
ones, will see their resources destroyed, 
their industries wiped out and half their 
populations killed. This will be true 
whether those nations win or lose the 
war. 

Humanity therefore is face to face with 
a direct simple choice between life and 
death—between total war and total 
peace. Thoughtful people therefore are 
devoting all their energies to finding out 
how we can make it total peace instead of 
total war. And there is only one an- 
swer to that problem. 

The answer is that there has to be a 
world authority or a world government 
which can control these terrible weapons 
of mass destruction, which can prevent 
any nation in the world from possessing 
them, and to which the nations will give 
the exclusive right to have such weapons 
and to use them for the sole purpose 
of keeping the peace. 

From the beginning I have said that in 
my judgment the United States should 
join with any nations who are willing to 
create with us such an international au- 
thority, even if not all of them were 
ready to do so, and that we should then 
challenge the rest of them to either come 
into such a world government or else to 
stand before the eyes of humanity as 
nations unwilling to cooperate for peace 
and therefore nations outside the law of 
peace. But since the UNO is in existence 
and is functioning, our first attempt 
ought certainly to be to try to transform 
the United Nations Organization into 
an effective agency for keeping ‘the 
peace—a thing which as presently con- 
stituted it cannot be. 

It is for these reasons that I have re- 
cently signed a petition to the United 
Nations Organization urging that the 
Charter be amended. This petition calls 
for making the Assembly the real gov- 
erning body, giving to the different na- 
tions representation based upon popula- 
tion, resources, strength, and ability to 
contribute to world peace and welfare. 
This would mean that instead of each 
nation having one vote in the Assembly, 
the representation of the nations would 
be on the same general basis as that given 
to the different States of the United 
States in the House of Representatives. 
Our petition furthermore calls for a com- 
plete abolition of the veto power on the 
part of any nation and for making the 
Security Council an executive body to 
carry out the directions of the Assembly, 
instead of an all-powerful group com- 
pletely under the control of any one of 
the five so-called great powers. 

Then our petition gives to the United 
Nations Assembly the power and right, 
first, to control all over the world and in 
every country of the world weapons of 
mass destruction; second, to prevent 





either the production or possession of 
atomic weapons by any country; and, 
third, to have the exclusive right to 
possess such weapons in order to preserve 
the peace. These are the main things in 
our petition. I signed it because I am 
convinced that action of this sort is the 
only way in which my own children and 
the children of the billion other families 
around the world can look forward to a 
reasonable chance to live out their lives 
as previous generations have had a 
chance to do. 

To those who will object that they do 
not want to see the United States sur- 
render its right to do whatever it wants 
to in the field of destructive armament, 
I would only say that as a condition of 
America giving up this right we would be 
given assurance that every other nation 
in the world was going to do likewise and 
that a world government strong enough 
to compel those unwilling to do so was to 
be created. We Would be making an ex- 
cellent bargain and doing the one right 
thing which it is possible for us to do 
under present circumstances, in addition. 

The text of the petition and names of 
those who, in a brief period of 5 days, 
signed it follow: 


A PETITION FOR AMENDMENT OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS CHARTER 
To the Members of ihe General Assembly of 
the United Nations: 

The undersigned citizens and associations 
of citizens of members of the United Na- 
tions hereby respectfully petition the mem- 
bers of the General Assembly for the adop- 
tion of amendments to the United Nations 
Charter whereby the United Nations will be 
constituted as a world federal government 
with Hmited but definite and adequate 
powers for the prevention of war. 

We submit herewith specific proposals for 
amendments to accomplish this end. We do 
so in order to indicate specifically the mini- 
mum changes in the Charter which we be- 
lieve to be necessary if the world is to free 
itself from the scourge of war and the con- 
stant apprehension thereof. But in so doing 
we emphasize the fact that the textual pro- 
posals. while the result of long consideration, 
are submitted tentatively and in order to 
promote definite discussion and action. We 
do not presume to submit these proposals 
as the only or necessarily the best means 
to accomplish the desired result. 

The peoples of the world urgently need a 
limited world government. The recent ap- 
palling increase in the destructive power of 
modern weapons, including long-range planes 
and submarines, rocket-carried missiles and, 
above all, the atomic bomb, has made the 
prevention of war more than a matter of 
saving life and property. It has become no 
less a question than the survival of man- 
kind in a civilized state. Since the problem 
is of world-wide scope it demands a world- 
wide solution. Because a world scientific 
revolution has occurred we must meet its 
implications by no less revolutionary ideas 
and plans in the field of world political or- 
ganization, Reason and experience prove that 
any league of states, preserving the absolute 
sovereignty of such states, is plainly inade- 
quate to prevent war. A measure of actual 
world government is, therefore, no longer 
merely a desirable goal. It has become a 
vital and immediate necessity. 

However promising the Charter may have 
appeared when approved in June 1945, events 
occurring since then—including the appli- 
cation of atomic energy to weapons of war— 
have changed world conditions and have tre- 
mendously condensed the time within which 
necessary amendments must be made. In- 





stead of starting all over again, we should 
build upon the valuable foundations al- 
ready laid by proceeding through amend- 
ments which will so alter and strengthen 
the present Charter as to make it an in- 
strument of limited world government. It 
should be and can be amended to this end. 

The fundamental deficiency of the Char- 
ter now is. that it ‘s based upon, preserves and 
confirms unlimited n«tional sovereignty—at 
least so far as the permanent members of 
the Security Council are concerned. The re- 
quirement of unanimity on the part of 
China, France, the Soviet Union, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States for all im- 
nortant decisions of the Security Council 
represents a retention and confirmation of 
such unlimited national sovereignty. This 
rule makes it uncertain whether that Council 
can function promptly in a crisis to prevent 
war. Reason compels the conclusion that 
there can be no assurance of effective action 
where such action can be taken only with the 
unanimous approval of a number of sov- 
ereign tations. 

On the other hand the provision that each 
member in the General Assembly shall have 
one vote (irrespective of population, natu- 
ral, industrial, and military resources or any 
other factor) makes it unreasonable and 
virtually impossible to vest important pow- 
ers of decision or aci‘on in an Assembly so 
constituted. It is not in accord with reason 
ov common sense to expect that great and 
powerful nations with populations of 
190,000,000 or more ‘vill consent to be bound 
in important matters by the action of a 
body in which they have no more voice than 
small nations of 1,00: ,000 or less. 

Thus, under the present Charter there 
exists the combination of an Assembly that 
cannot or will not be granted any important 
powers of decision—because of the rule of 
one vote for each country—and a Council in 
which prompt action cannot be relied upon 
because of the veto right in the permanent 
members. This combination has convinced 
thinking men and wome> throughout the 
world that the structure established by the 
present Charter is manifestly deficient. 

The present Charter can be successfully 
amendec But the amendments, to accom- 
plish the purpose, must alter certain of the 
first principles and main features of the 
structure. 

GENERAL PROPOSALS 


Instead of an Assembly in which the 
smallest and weakes' country has an equal 
voice with the most populous or the most 
powerful, the Assembly, it is submitted, 
should be reconstituted upon the principle 
of weighted or balanced representation. 
This does not mein any impairment of the 
juridical equality of each member country. 
The smallest and weakest would remain ab- 
solutely equal with the greatest powers be- 
fore the law. It does mean, however, the 
abolition of the present rule whereby each 
member nation has one vote without regard 
to population or any other factor. Instead 
of this obsolete conception, each member 
should be equitably represented in the As- 
sembly in proportion not only to its popu- 
lation, but also in relation to such factors 
as resources, production, and current ability 
to contribute to world order and progress. 

Except in a few special instances, decisions 
of the Assembly so reconstituted should be 
by majority vote, as is the case in all the 
principal parliamentary bodies of the world, 
and in the International Court of Justice— 
so that there will be an assurance of prompt 
decisions. The representatives therein 
should vote as individuals, according to their 
individual convictions, and not in blocs as 
representing the countries from which they 
come. They would thus vote, so far as hu- 
man nature permits, for the general welfare 
of the world and not in the supposed in- 
\erest of any particular country. 
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With a General Assembly constituted on a 
fair basis of balanced representation, the 
way would be open to increase the authority 
of the Assembly by vesting in it wider and 
more important powers. Thus the smaller 
countries would take part directly on a pro- 
portional basis in all decisions instead of 
exercising the less direct influence to which 
they are now limited. While, in some in- 
stances, their nominal proportionate votes 
would be less than under the present rule of 
one vote for each country, their actual posi- 
tions would become more representative, 
dignified, and influential. 

By reconstituting the Assembly upon such 
a balanced system of representation, with 
decisions in most instances by majority vote, 
it could and should be made the most im- 
portant organ of the United Nations. It can 
be clothed with definite legislative powers to 
prevent or suppress war, These powers to 
legislate by binding enactment should be 
carefully defined and limited and yet be ade- 
quate to the purpose. All other powers 
should be reserved to the member countries, 
or to the peoples thereof, no power being 
delegated to the central authority beyond 
what is essential for the survival of humanity 
and civilization. 

Although the power of the Assembly to 
bind by world law should be narrowly and 
carefully defined, it will be wise and con- 
sistent to retain, in addition to its restricted 
legislative powers, broad authority to investi- 
gate and make recommendations. This au- 
thority should extend to a wide range of 
subjects involving the economic and social 
welfare of the peoples. The powers to in- 
vestigate and recommend wisely given by the 
present Charter appear adequate, as does the 
authority to appoint and supervise subsidiary 
agencies. All these powers should be re- 
tained. The additional powers to legislate 
must be sufficient to enable the prevention 
of war, but at present should be confined 
within strict limits. 

It can, indeed, be forcefully argued that, 
if we are to have a World Federal Govern- 
ment at all, it should have definite powers 
of regulation as to such matters as interna- 
tional shipping, aviation, and communica- 
tions; and even as to labor conditions and 
the promotion of agriculture, health, and 
education. But no matter how important 
the authority to enact world legislation in 
such fields may seem to be for the general 
welfare of mankind and the reduction of in- 
ternational friction, it is wise, we believe, 
to confine the legislative power at the outset 
to matters plainly and directly related to the 
prevention of war, leaving the problem of ex- 
panding the legislative powers to a time 
when the governments and peoples have be- 
come more accustomed to federalism on a 
world scale. 

These principles envisage the transfer to 
the Assembly of the basic authority now 
vested in the Security Council. But the 
changes do not involve the abolition of that 
body. It should continue in existence, but 
it should be chosen by the Assembly, to which 
it should be responsive and responsible; and 
it should function pursuant to powers dele- 
gated by the Assembly and under voting pro- 
cedures prescribed by the Assembly. Thus 
it would operate as an executive committee 
of the Assembly, rather than as an independ- 
ent body with independent authority. 

The petitioners also respectfully submit 
that consideration should be given to amend- 
ing the Charter so as to strengthen the pro- 
visions for the decision by impartial tribunals 
of disputes between nations. Even if it is 
not now feasible to achieve such a procedure 
in the case of all disputes between nations, 
consideration might well be given to an 
amendment whereby if the General Assembly, 
or the Security Council acting for the Assem- 
bly, determines that a particular dispute be- 
tween nations is of so serious a character as 
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to endanger peace, the Assembly or Security 
Council may require submission of the dis- 
pute for decision by an impartial tribunal, 
either by the International Court of Justice 
or an arbitral tribunal, dependent upon the 
nature of the dispute. 

We believe also that the authority of the 
Assembly or Security Council on its behalf 
to enforce compliance with the judgments 
or orders of the Court or of such arbitral 
tribunal should be clarified and strengthened. 

It is essential that there shall be some 
final judicial authority to interpret the 
Charter. Accordingly, we submit that the 
Charter and the statute of the International 
Court of Justice should be so amended as to 
establish beyond question the authority of 
the Court to interpret the Charter. 

The petitioners believe also that, in view 
of the legislative powers given by the pro- 
posed amendments, a bill of rights should be 
included in the Charter to protect the indi- 
vidual against abuse of the new powers. 

Finally the petitioners submit that the 
procedure for amendment of the Charter 
should be liberalized. Recognizing that no 
one is wise enough to anticipate changes that 
time and experience may make necessary, it 
should not be possible for any single nation 
by its veto, as is now possible, to prevent the 
adoption of amendments agreed to by a 
great majority of the governments and peo- 
ples of the world. 

The foregoing general proposals are in ac- 
cord with the principles stated in a declara- 
tion issued October 16, 1945, by a conference 
of citizens of the United States held at 
Dublin, N. H., U. S. A. 

To give effect to these principles and pro- 
posals there are herewith submitted for con- 
sideration and discussion the following pro- 
posed amendments to the Charter: 


SPECIFIC PROPOSALS 


I. Amendment of provisions for the General 
Assembly 


In order to make operative the foregoing 
principles, it will be necessary to amend fun- 
damentally the articles dealing with the Gen- 
eral Assembly, firstly, in respect of its com- 
position and voting procedures and, secondly, 
in respect of its powers. 

In respect of the composition of the As- 
sembly on the principle of balanced repre- 
sentation it will be desirable as soon as pos- 
sible to adopt a formula and procedure 
whereby the number of representatives 
chosen by the member states may be peri- 
Odically adjusted in view of inevitable 
changes in population and capacity. The 
formula should, we believe, take into account 
not only the populations of the respective 
members but also their natural and indus- 
trial resources, production, ability to con- 
tribute to world order and progress, and such 
other factors as the General Assembly may 
deem relevant. 

In the meantime, and in order to make a 
start, it will be necessary to adopt a definite 
apportionment for the present members, 
pending the taking of a world census and the 
application of the formula determined upon. 

The revision of article 9, proposed below, 
conforms to these ideas. Paragraph 2 of the 
revised article, while not suggesting a defi- 
nite permanent formula, indicates its gen- 
eral nature with provision for initial and 
periodical world censuses. 

Paragraph 3 contains a proposed transi- 
tional apportionment of representatives. 

The suggested transitional apportionment 
is based on two main assumptions. The first 
is that the British Commonwealth and Em- 
pire as a whole, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics as a whole, and the United States 
as a whole, are entitled to equal representa- 
tion. They have acted as equals in World 
War II. Taking all factors, tangible and in- 
tangible, into account, they can be said to 
be equal in influence in world affairs. It is 
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fair and practical that, under present cir- 
cumstances, there should be no discrimina- 
tion between them. It is on this basis that 
the number allotted to each is placed at 65. 

The second assumption is that each mem- 
ber state should have at least one representa- 
tive, so that every member shall be able to 
make itself heard and vote directly on all 
questions in the Assembly. Eighteen mem- 
bers with relatively small populations and 
resources are, therefore, allotted one vote 
each, even though in most or all of such 
cases, the effect is to give more representation 
to those members than could be justified on 
a strict basis of relative power and in- 
fluence in world affairs. 

Within these maximum and minimum lim- 
its the suggested temporary allotment, while 
no. computed on a fixed formula, seeks to 
take into account the factors above-men- 
tioned—-population, natural and industrial 
resources, production, and ability to con- 
tribute to world order and progress. Under 
this suggested transitional allotment, the 
total number of representatives for the 
present 51 members would be 367. 

It is to be hoped that all the other states 
of the world will be admitted as members. 
When the membership is universal the Gen- 
eral Assembly would, on the assumed basis, 
comprise no more than about 480 representa- 
tives. Considering that they would repre- 
sent 2,200,000,000 people and that the British 
House of Commons has 640 members, the 
Soviet Council of the Union 647, and the 
Congress of the United States 531—a mem- 
bership approaching 500 is not too large for 
an Assembly representative of the whole 
world. 

In suggesting the following table for the 
transitional apportionment of representa- 
tives we emphasize that while it has been the 
subject of much study and is believed to be 
rational, it is submitted by way of illustra- 
tion only. We realize that the working out 
of any plan for the apportionment of Repre- 
sentatives is difficult. We believe, however, 
that the problem is capable of solution with 
a spirit of reasonable accommodation and 
understanding. We believe also that it serves 
a useful purpose to make a concrete sugges- 
tion for purposes of discussion. 

The following textual amendments are 
suggested: 


Composition 
Change article 9 to read as follows: 
“ARTICLE 9 


“1. The General Assembly shall be com- 
posed of representatives chosen for terms of 
4 years by the several members of the United 
Nations. Each member shall be free to deter- 
mine for itself the manner of choice, but it 
is desirable that the representatives shall be 
elected by the peoples of the members of the 
United Nations through elections partici- 
pated in by the voters in each member coun- 
try qualified to vote for the members of the 
most numerous branch of the national leg- 
islature. 

“2. [This paragraph should contain a for- 
mula for the apportionment of representa- 
tives to be chosen by the members. As above 
noted, such formula should take into ac- 
count not only population but also resources, 
production, and ability to contribute to 
world order and progress. It should provide 
for a» initial world census to obtain the data 
for the application of the formula and for 
periodical world censuses, presumably every 
10 years, upon which to base periodical ad- 
jJustments of the representation, in view of 
changing conditions. | 

“3. Until an apportionment is made under 
paragraph 2 the number of representatives 
which each member shall be entitled to 
choose shall be as follows: 


“Members of the United Nations (as of Feb. 
1, 1946) 
Represent- 
atives 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
the Byelorussian S. S. R., and the 
Ukrainian §. S. R. (the apportionment 
to be determined by agreement among 

SED ocurncpwciicicsneneintiaeweatnie 65 
The United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, the Union of South Africa, New 
Zealand, and India (the apportionment 
to be determined by agreement among 

PITTED sncxeennconmensedcniuamnennnnaenn ae 
The United States of America and the 
Philippine Commonwealth (the appor- 
tionment to be determined by agree- 


ment among themselves) -...........- 65 
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Total for the 51 members, as of Feb. 
5, ea caneseScatansttiiaeeniemiiiimetiieds 367 


“4. Upon the admission of a new member 
the General Assembly shall fix the number 
of representatives which such new member 
shall be entitled to choose.” 


Voting 


In view of the proposed change in the 
character of the General Assembly whereby 
it would be constituted as a representative 
body in which the representatives would vote 
as individuals and not in blocs as represent- 
ing their respective national states, and in 
view of the further purpose that the recon- 
stituted Assembly should be able to reach 
prompt decisions, important changes in 
article 18 are essential. 

It is suggested that the article be amended 
to read as follows: 


““ARTICLE 18 
“1. Each representative in the General As- 
sembly shall have one vote, and the repre- 
sentatives shall vote as individuals.” 


The present paragraph 2 would be omitted 
and paragraph 3 renumbered 2, amended to 
read: 


“2, Unless otherwise specifically provided 
in this charter, decisions of the General As- 
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sembly shall be made hy a majority of the 
representatives present and voting. A ma. 
jority of the General Assembly shall constj- 
tute a quorum to do business.” 


Functions and Powers 


Pursuant to the principle of conferring 
upon the General Assembly the minimum 
legislative powers necessary for the contro} 
of atomic energy and the prevention of war, 
We suggest that article 12 be amended to reaq 
as stated below. The language of paragraph 
2 (a), (b), and (c) is adapted from the 
declaration on atomic energy of President 
Truman, Prime Minister Attlee, and Prime 
Minister Mackenzie King of November 15, 
1945, and the communiqué of the Moscow 
Conference issued December 27, 1945. The 
language of paragraph 2 (f) is largely derived 
from article 6 of the Constitution of the In- 
ternational Military Tribunal, now in session 
at Nuremburg. 


“ARTICLE 12 


“1. The members of the United Nutions 
confer on the General Assembly primary re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security. 

“2. For the discharge of these duties the 
following specific legislative powers are 
granted to the General Assembly: 

“(a) To promote the free exchange of basic 
scientific information between all nations. 

“(b) To provide for the control of atomic 
energy to the extent necessary to insure its 
use only for peaceful purposes, and to elimi- 
nate from national armaments all atomic 
weapons and all other weapons or means 
adaptable to mass destruction, and provide 
that the United Nations shall have exclusive 
rights thereto for the sole purpose of main- 
taining world peace and security. 

“(c) To provide for such inspections as 
the General Assembly may deem necessary in 
order to protect complying States against the 
hazards of violations and evasions of any 
laws enacted under this article, and to raise 
by voluntary methods, maintain, support, 
and provide for the administration of such 
inspection forces as the General Assembly 
may deem necessary for this purpose. 

“(d) To raise by voluntary recruitment, 
maintain, support, and provide for the organ- 
ization, command, and disposition of such 
police and military forces as the General 
Assembly may deem necessary to insure the 
effectiveness of such inspections and com- 
Pliance with and enforcement of any laws 
enacted under this article. 

“(e) To define the conditions and estab- 
lish the general rules under which the meas- 
ures provided for in chapter VII may be ap- 
plied to members or other states failing to 
comply with any laws enacted under this 
article. 

“(f) To define the penalties for violations 
by persons in any member or other state of 
any laws enacted under this article and to 
define and prescribe the penalties for crimes 
committed by such persons against interna- 
tional peace and security, including the 
planning, preparation, initiation, or waging 
of any war of aggression or any war in viola- 
tion of international treaties, agreements, or 
assurances, or participation in a common 
plan or conspiracy for the accomplishment 
of any of these purposes; to provide for the 
apprehension of any individuals accused of 
such crimes or violations; and to establish 
tribunals for their trial and appropriate 
means for the enforcement of penalties 
against convicted criminals or violators. 

“3. All powers not delegated to the Genera! 
Assembly by the foregoing provisions of this 
article or elsewhere in this Charter nor pro- 
hibited by the Charter to the members are 
reserved to the members, respectively, or to 
their peop'es.” 

By paragraph 2 of article 17, authority is 
now conferred to apportion the expenses of 
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the United Nations among the members, and 
by necessary implication to levy assessments 
for such expenses. But since the enlarged 
powers of the United Nations would in- 

tably involve far greater expenses than 
va _— the powers given by the present Char- 
ter, there might well be some qualification 
of the broad authority now given by para- 
graph 2 of article 17. 

It is suggested that paragraph 2 be 

ended to read as follows: 


“ARTICLE 17 


“9 The expenses of the United Nations 
shall be borne by the members as apportioned 
by the General Assembly, but no member 
shall be required, without its consent, to 
provide a greater proportion of such ex- 
senses that the number of representatives 
chosen by it shall bear to the total number 
of representatives in the General Assembly.” 


11. Amendment of provisions for the Security 
Council 


in consequence of the enlarged scope of 
the reconstituted General Assembly under 
the foregoing proposed amendments and its 
primary responsibility for the maintenance 
of international peace and security, it is de- 
sirable that the Security Council shall be 
chosen by the General Assembly and func- 
tion virtually as its executive committee in 
the field of security. To this end, the follow- 
ing changes in chapter V are suggested: 


Composition 
Change article 23 to read as follows: 
“ARTICLE 23 


“1. The Security Council shall consist of 
11 members, no 2 of whom may be nationals 
of the same state. They shall be elected by 
the General Assembly from among the 
representatives chosen to the General As- 
sembly. Each of the five members having 
at the time of the election the largest num- 
ber of representatives in the General As- 
sembly shall at all times have one mem- 
ber of the Security Council elected by the 
General Assembly from the representatives 
chosen by those five members respectively. 
The six additional members shall be elected 
from among the representatives chosen by 
other members, due regard being specially 
paid, in the first instance, to the contribu- 
tion of members to the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security and to the 
other purposes of the United Nations, and 
also to equitable geographical distribution. 

“2. The members of the Security Council 
shall be elected for a term of 2 years. In 
the first election, however, five shall be 
chosen for a term of 1 year.” 


Functions and Powers 
Change article 24 to read as follows: 
“ARTICLE 24 


“1. The Security Council shall execute the 
laws adopted by the General Assembly and 
shall perform such other functions as are 
specified elsewhere in the present Charter, 
or as may be delegated to it by the General 
Assembly. 

“2. The Security Council shall submit an- 
nual and, when necessary, special reports to 
the General Assembly for its consideration. 
The Security Council in the performance of 
any of its functions shall at all times be 
Subject to the general direction and control 
of the General Assembly.” 


Voting 
Change Article 27 to read as follows: 
“ARTICLE 27 

“1. Each member of the Security Council 
shall have one vote. 

“2. Decisions of the Security Council on 
procedural matters shall be made by an 
affirmative vote of six members. 

“3. Decisions of the Security Council on all 
other matters shall be made by an affirmative 


vote of six members including the concurring 
votes of at least three of the five members 
elected from among the representatives 
chosen by each of the five members having 
the largest number of representatives in the 
General Assembly.” 


III, Amendment to confer judicial authority 
to interpret the Charter 


Under the present Charter, the authority 
of the International Court of Justice to in- 
terpret the Charter is not clear. It is essen- 
tial, however, that there shall be an authori- 
tative and impartial method of interpreting 
a constitutional document of this character 
and of removing from time to time any 
doubt as to its scope and meaning. The 
same is true of any laws enacted under the 
Charter. This is properly a judicial func- 
tion and the International Court of Justice 
is the natural and appropriate organ to 
fulfill it. 

It is therefore suggested that article 96, 
paragraph 1, be amended to read as follows: 


“ARTICLE 96 


“1. The International Court of Justice 
shall have power, at the request of any 
member or of the General Assembly, the 
Security Council, the Economic and Social 
Council, or the Trusteeship Council, to make 
a binding interpretation of any of the pro- 
visions of this Charter or of any law enacted 
by the General Assembly under this Charter. 
It shall have power, at the request of the 
General Assembly or the Security Council, to 
give an advisory opinion on any other legal 
question.” 


IV. Amendment of provisions concerning 
amendment of the Charter 


The present provisions (arts. 108 and 109) 
make the process of amending the Charter 
too uncertain and too rigid. This is espe- 
cially so because of the requirement that 
no amendment whatever can come into force 
unless approved by all the permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council. These articles 
should be liberalized and made more flexible. 
To accomplish this, the following changes 
are suggested: 


Change article 108 to read as follows: 
“ARTICLE 108 


“Amendments to the present Charter shall 
come into force for all members of the United 
Nations when they have been adopted by vote 
of two-thirds of the representatives in the 
General Assembly present and voting and 
ratified in accordance with their respective 
constitutional processes by a majority of the 
members of the United Nations, which ma- 
jority shall include members which have 
chosen not less than two-thirds of the rep- 
resentatives in- the General Assembly.” 

Change article 109 to read as follows: 


“ARTICLE 109 


“1. A general conference of the members 
of the United Nations for the purpose of re- 
viewing the present Charter may be held at a 
date and place to be fixed by a two-thirds 
vote of the representatives in the General 
Assembly present and voting. The number 
of delegates in such general conference which 
each member of the United Nations shall 
be entitled to choose shall be equal to the 
number of representatives chosen by it in 
the General Assembly at the time of such 
general conference. 

“2 Any alteration of the present Charter 
recommended by a two-thirds vote of the 
delegates present and voting in any such 
general conference shall take effect when 
ratified in accordance with their respective 
constitutional processes by a majority of the 
members of the United Nations, which ma- 
jority shall include members which have 
chosen not less than two-thirds of the rep- 
resentatives in the General Assembly. 
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“3. At the tenth annual session of the 
General Assembly following the coming into 
force of the present Charter, and at every 
tenth session thereafter, there shall be placed 
on the agenda of the General Assembly the 
proposal to call a general conference for 
the purpose of reviewing the Charter, and the 
conference shall be held if so decided by a 
majority vote of the representatives in the 
General Assembly present and voting.” 


V. Other suggestions: (A) Decision of inter- 
national disputes; (B) A bill of rights; 
(C) Consequential changes 


(a) Decision of international disputes: 
Under the present Charter and Statute of 
the International Court of Justice, the ma- 
chinery for the decision of controversies be- 
tween states is highly incomplete. The In- 
ternational Court has at present no com- 
pulsory jurisdiction, except to the extent that 
states may agree to submit to it any contro- 
versies under the optional jurisdiction clause 
or by a special treaty. 

It is true that the most comprehensive pro- 
vision for the decision of international dis- 
putes cannot be a complete answer to the 
problem of preventing war. This is so be- 
cause some wars do not arise from anything 
that can be called a controversy or dispute 
at all. Nevertheless, there have been and 
presumably will be many causes of trouble 
between nations that are capable of decision 
by impartial tribunals and which, if not de- 
termined by authoritative decision, may be 
the causes of war. Accordingly, the exten- 
sion of the rule of law in respect of inter- 
national disputes is of vast importance, even 
though this cannot alone prevent all wars. 

In these circumstances, we believe that 
consideration should be promptly given to 
the strengthening of the machinery for the 
decision of disputes between nations. While 
we do not now suggest a specific amendment 
to this end, we believe that consideration 
should be given to amendments of the Char- 
ter and of the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice whereby the General Assem- 
bly, or the Security Council acting for the 
Assembly, should have definite authority to 
require submission of any controversy be- 
tween states either to the World Court or 
to an arbitral tribunal if, in their judgment, 
the dispute is of so serious a character as to 
endanger peace. 

We believe also that the General Assembly, 
or Security Council on its behalf, should have 
unequivocal authority to enforce compliance 
with the judgments or orders of the Court 
or such arbitral tribunal, and that Article 94 
of the Charter should be amended to make 
this authority more clear and definite. 

(b) A bill of rights: The adoption of 
amendments like those above suggested 
would confer certain powers on the United 
Nations whereby it would exercise a direct 
authority upon individuals. This authority 
would exist, it is true, within a very limited 
field. There would, for example, be no power 
to tax the individual but only power to levy 
assessments against the member countries. 
There would also be no power to conscript 
the individual for the inspection, police, and 
military forces of the United Nations, since 
the authority to raise such forces could only 
be exercised by voluntary methods 

There would, however, be power in the 
General Assembly to pass all laws necessary 
to insure the use of atomic energy for peace* 
ful purposes only and to eliminate atomic 
and other major weapons from national 
armaments; to provide for such inspections 
as are deemed necessary to these ends; to 
raise and maintain inspection, police, and 
military forces; and to apprehend, try, and 
punish individual violators of the kind of 
laws specifically authorized. 

While these powers are believed to be the 
minimum powers necessary to maintain 


peace, they are nevertheless substantial and 
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raise the question of constitutional safe- 
guards against their possible misuse. Such 
safeguards should certainly include guar- 
antees for fair trial of persons accused of 
violating any laws passed by the General 
Assembly. It might also be advisable to pro- 
hibit the use of the granted powers in any 
such manner as to infringe upon the funda- 
mental rights now possessed by citizens of 
member states, such as freedom of religion, 
of speech, of the press, assembly, and petition. 
Under this head, it is true that there is 
nothing in the proposed powers to justify any 
perversion of those powers in these direc- 
tions. However, carefully expressed guar- 
antees against any possible misuse of the 
delegated powers might give assurance which 
would strengthen confidence in the United 
Nations. 

‘A bill of rights of this character would be 
directed solely to the exercise of the dele- 
gated powers of the United Nations. The 
matter of “promoting respect for, and ob- 
servance of, human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all,” presumably through recom- 
mending guarantees of such rights by the 
member countries themselves, is a separate 
question which is the responsibility of the 
Economic and Social Council under article 
62, paragraph 2. 

(c) Consequential changes. If the above 
main amendments are adopted in substance, 
a number of consequential changes will be 
necessary in order to make the Charter con- 
sistent and harmonious. 

For example, the term “Organization” in 
the Charter should be eliminated. The 
effect of the above main amendments would 
be to constitute a world federal government 
with limited but definite legislative powers in 
the General Assembly, with a Security Coun- 
cil responsible to the Assembly and acting as 
an executive body in the field of security and 
with a world judiciary with authority to 
interpret the Charter and to interpret and 
apply the laws enacted by the General Assem- 
bly. The designation “Organization” would, 
therefore, no longer be appropriate, so that 
in all cases where the term “Organization” 
occurs in the Charter, the term “United 
Nations” should be substituted. 


VI 


If and when amendments are adopted sub- 
stantially in accord with those above sug- 
gested, a minimum of centralized control 
would be provided and a maximum of Sself- 
government would be reserved to the separate 
states. The delegated powers for unity of 
action would be restricted to those things 
strictly necessary to the survival of civiliza- 
tion, the development of further powers 
being left to future evolution and the growth 
of confidence among the nations, through 
the successful operation of the limited powers 
first exercised. 

Nevertheless, the delegation of these 
limited powers would involve a definite modi- 
fication of the sovereignty of the member 
states, and this delegation would confer upon 
the United Nations authority which can only 
be correctly described as authority to govern 
within a strictly defined sphere. There 
would exist, therefore, a true world federal 
government, even though the powers dele- 
gated to it would be far more restricted than 
those commonly assigned to the federal gov- 
ernment in national states of a federal char- 
acter. 

Of equal importance with the delegation 
of the minimum powers essential to survival 
are the provisions making reasonably certain 
the effective exercise of these powers. _For it 
would be of no use to grant powers much 
more extensive than herein proposed if, as 
under the present Charter, the machinery for 
their exercise is such as to make it uncer- 
tain whether any decisions can be arrived at, 
no matter how urgent the need. 

We believe that through the provision for 
balanced representation in the General As- 
sembly, coupled with the provision for de- 


cisions by majority vote and for voting by 

the representatives as individuals, the in- 

dispensable requirement for world machinery 
capable of functioning promptly and reliably, 
has been met. 

Under the proposed (f) of article 12, em- 
powering the Assembly to enact laws to make 
wars of aggression criminal and to punish 
individual violators after trial in courts of 
the United Nations, a tremendous step would 
be taken. We would have come much nearer 
to “a world law, with a world judiciary to 
interpret it” and “with a world police to 
enforce it.’”’ 

We believe that only when amendments 
are adopted which go at least as far as those 
herein proposed, will the world have a rea- 
sonably reliable system for the maintenance 
of world order and for the promotion of jus- 
tice among all peoples. 

We believe that there is no time to lose in 
considering amendments of the character 
proposed. Accordingly, we respectfully peti- 
tion the members of the General Assembly 
to take these proposals under advisement 
at the first opportunity. 

Massachusetts Committee for World 
Federation, by Thomas H. Ma- 
hony, Chairman, Boston, Mass.; 
Missouri State Committee for 
World Federation, by F. R. von 
Windegger, Chairman, St. Louis, 
Mo.; James B. Ames, Lawyer, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Douglas Arant, Lawyer, 
Birmingham, Ala.; Samuel G. At- 
kinson, Business, Boston, Mass.; 
Margaretta A. Austin, Former Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Federal Union, 
Washington, D. C.; Perkins Bass, 
Lawyer, Peterborough, N. H.; Hon. 
Robert P. Bass, Former Governor 
of New Hampshire, Peterborough, 
N. H.; Kingman Brewster, Jr., Stu- 
dent, Cambridge, Mass.; H. L. 
Brotman, Lawyer, New York City; 
Lincoln C. Brownell, Lawyer, New 
York City; Henry B. Cabot, Law- 
yer, Chairman of Massachusetts 
Committee of 1,000 on World Or- 
ganization, Boston, Mass.; Eliza- 
beth Cady, Executive Secretary, 
Massachusetts Committee for 
World Federation, Boston, Mass.; 
Marie J. Carroll, Research, Direc- 
tor, World Peace Foundation, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Grenville Clark, Law- 
yer, New York City; Louisa H. 
Clark, Student, Dublin, N. H.; Alan 
Cranston, Correspondent and Au- 
thor, Chairman of Dublin Confer- 
ence Committee on World Gov- 
ernment, Washington, D. C.; How- 
ard P. Davis, Lecturer and Author, 
Bolton, Mass.; John Dickinson, 
Foreign Correspondent, Arlington, 
Va.; Dr. Albert Einstein, Institute 
of Advanced Study, Princeton, 
N. J. Rev. William F. English, 
Ciergyman, Norwood, Mass.; Mar- 
shall Field, Jr., Lawyer, Chicago, 
Ill.; Mrs. Richard T. Fisher, Di- 
rector, Massachusetts Committee 
for World Federation, Boston, 
Mass.; Arthur J. Goldsmith, Publi- 
cist, New York City; Frank H. 
Griffin, Jr., Student, Wawa, Pa.; 
Conrad Hobbs, Treasurer, Massa- 
chusetts Committee for World 
Federation, Boston, Mass.; Palmer 
Hutcheson, Lawyer, Houston, Tex.; 
James Imbrie, Business, Trenton, 
N. J.; Cloyd Laporte, Lawyer, New 
York City; John J. Mahoney, Pro- 
fessor at Boston University, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Edward F. Mahony, 
Student, Boston, Mass.; J. A. Migel, 
Merchant, Director, Americans 
United for World Organization, 


1See the speech of Mr. Ernest Bevin on 


November 23, 1945. 
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New York City; Lillian T. Mowrer, 
Foreign Correspondent, Washing. 
ton, D. C.; Lewis Mumford, His. 
torian, Hanover, N. H.; Albert 
Pratt, Business, Boston, Mass.: 
A. J. G. Priest, Lawyer, New York 
City; Ivor A. Richards, Professor 
at Harvard University, British 
Subject, Cambridge, Mass.; Dr. L. 
N. Ridenour, Physicist, Massachy- 
setts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Herbert PF. 
Rudd, Professor at University of 
New Hampshire, Durham, N. H: 
Joseph H. Rush, Physicist, Man- 
hattan Project, Oakridge, Tenn.: 
Joseph A. Salerno, Labor Leader, 
President of Massachusetts State 
CIO, Boston, Mass.; Richard B. 
Scandrett, Jr., Lawyer, New York 
City; Joseph Schreiber, Lawyer, 
New York City; R. Minturn Sedg- 
wick, Business, Boston, Mass.; El- 
don C. Shoup, Business, Boston, 
Mass.; Rev. Paul T. Shultz, Jr., 
Clergyman, West Roxbury, Mass.; 
Marshall K. Skadden, Lawyer, New 
York City; Louis B. Sohn, Re- 
search Fellow in International 
Law, darvard Law School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: William L. Storey, 
Lawyer, New Yor kCity; Rex Stout, 
Author, Brewster, N. Y.; Hon. Glen 
H. Taylor, Senator from Idaho, 
United States Senate, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Hon. Elbert D. Thomas, 
Senator from Utah, Chairman of 
Senate Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, Washington, D. C.; Gray 
Thoron, Lawyer, New York City; 
Hon. Jerry Voorhis, Representa- 
tive from California, House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, D. C; 
Bruce M. Weinhold, Business, 
Youngstown, Ohio; Herbert Why- 
man, Lecturer, New York City; 
Eugene P. Wigner, Physicist, 
Princeton, N. J.; Wayne D. Wil- 
liams, Lawyer, Denver, Colo., Pe- 
titioners. 
NotTEe.—This petition was circulated among 
a small group in the United States of America 
February 1-5, 1946. The above-named peti- 
tioners are those who signed in that period. 
It is now intended to circulate the petition 
more widely, not only in the United States 
of America, but in other countries, and to 
file the names of additional petitioners with 
the Secretary-General. 





Child-Care Centers 


REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1946 


CALIFORNIA LEGISLATOR NOTIFIES REPRESENTA- 
TIVE DOYLE CALIFORNIA APPROPRIATES FOR 
CHILD-CARE NURSERIES 
Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, in connec- 

tion with child-care centers, several 

months ago it developed that my native 

State of California had one-fourth of 

the children who were in child-care 

centers throughout the entire Nation. 

California and all States needed time to 

legislate and provide funds. As I regard 

our children as our greatest natural 





_wealth, I naturally offered a bill, which 


happened to be the only bill filed in the 
Congress, and then I appeared in behalf 
of a congressional group before the Com- 











mittee on Appropriations asking for 
$5,400,000 of the rescission moneys to 
avoid delay. I asked and received the 
utmost cooperation of President Tru- 
man—and by the way, I want to thank 
him for his sympathetic and prompt 
action taken. Also the cooperation of the 
Committee on Appropriations, and its 
distinguisLed chairman. The sum of 
$5,400,000 was allowed out of rescission 
moneys. I now am advised by Gardiner 
Johnson, member of the State Assembly 
of my native State of California, that 
the State of California has done that 
which it indicated to me it wanted op- 
portunity todo. I believed it would and 
acted accordingly. It is now taking care 
of its own children in these necessary 
nurseries and has appropriated by legis- 
lation $3,500,000. I know the House will 
be glad to know this, I thank all Mem- 
pers for their cooperation in the matter. 

As the letter from Assemblyman John- 
son gives the number of the California 
bills and the purport thereof, I include 
same for your information, in case any 
of your States make inquiry of you. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


ASSEMBLY, CALIFORNIA LEGISLATURE, 
February 23, 1946. 
Hon. CLypE DOYLE, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN DOYLE: Enclosed here- 
with I am sending to you copies of the three 
measures relating to child-care centers that 
were enacted by the California Legislature at 
its special session that adjourned last Tues- 
day evening. 

The two bill. were signed by Governor War- 
ren on Wednesday morning, February 20, and 
became effective immediately. 

Assembly bill 7 provides for the continu- 
ance of child-care centers in California until 
90 days after the final adjournment of the 
next regular session of the legislature. 

Senate bill 45 appropriates the sum of 
$3,500,000 from the general fund of the State 
of California to support child-care centers 
until March 30, 1947. 

Assembly Concurrent Resolution No. 3 cre- 
ates a joint legislative committee to survey 
the need for child-care centers, nursery 
schools, kindergartens, and other forms of 
early training of children, and to report back 
to the next regular session of the legislature 
within 10 days after it convenes. The sum 
of $25,000 is appropriated for the purpose of 
conducting the survey. 

These three measures constituted the full 
program of the assembly interim committee 
on public education, of which I had the honor 
to be chairman, and concerning the work of 
which I spoke to you in Washington last 
October. 

Knowing of your interest in this subject 
I thought you would be anxious to have this 
material available in your files. If you need 
further information, please do not hesitate 
to call upon me. The joint legislative com- 
mittee has already been appointed and I am 
to continue on as chairman of It. 

There are many thousands of people in 
California who should be exceedingly grateful 
to you for the fine service that you rendered 
in securing adequate Federal funds to carry 
On the work of these centers until such time 
as we were able to conceive and enact into 
law the program embodied in these bills. 
But for your action the entire program would 
have closed down before the State of Cali- 
fornia was able to act. You should be very 


gratified to know that your energy and per- 
Sistent efforts made it possible to carry on 
this needed service. 
Looking forward to seeing you again, I am, 
With warmest best regards, 
Sincerely yours, 
GARDINER JOHWSON. 
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The School-Lunch Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 26 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, the 
Washington Post printed a fine editorial 
on February 23 commenting favorably on 
the school-lunch program now before the 
Senate. I ask unanimous consent to 
have the editorial printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SCHOOL LUNCHES 


The federally-supported school-lunch pro- 
gram, instituted a decade ago as a means of 
marketing farm surpluses, deserves continua- 
tion today as a means of improving the 
health of the school children who have been 
its beneficiaries. We hope that the Senate 
will promptly follow the action of the House 
on Thursday in giving the program a proper 
statutory basis. Farm surpluses are not, at 
the present time, a problem, of course, al- 
though there are still and probably always 
will be local surpluses of many kinds of food. 
But the health of the Nation’s school children 
continues to constitute a very real problem, 
Henry Wallace’s observation the other day 
that Iowa hogs and heifers are better fed 
than one-third of Washington’s youngsters 
was no doubt a somewhat irritating extrava- 
gance. But it was certainly not without sub- 
stance; the Iowa hogs and heifers get a more 
nutritious and scientifically balanced diet 
than many of the children in low-income 
homes here and elsewhere. 

The national consequenses of malnutrition 
at school age were made tragically evident 
during the war. General Hershey has testi- 
fied that 70 percent of the boys who had poor 
nutrition 10 or 12 years ago were rejected by 
Selective Service. The peacetime cost in 
illness, indigence, and inability to work is 
incalculable. As Representative ADOLPH 
SasaTH put it, “our children are our greatest 
national resource, and anything we do to 
make them stronger and healthier will help 
our Nation in the future.” It seems to us 
a pitifully penny-wise sort of economy to 
argue, as some did in the House on Tuesday, 
that the Government cannot afford a $50,- 
000,000 annual investment assuring such 
valuable dividends. 

Some of the other objections raised against 
the school-lunch bill seemed to verge on the 
preposterous. Representative Taper said it 
“is designed to wreck the public school sys- 
tem of America.” Representative Waps- 
WORTH saw it as “statism.” Representative 
Buck declared that “it begins teaching chil- 
dren at the tender age of 5 that they may 
eat at the bounty of the Federal Govern- 
ment.” The program has been operating for 
10 years; the bill passed by the House would 
give it permanent legislative status, with 
proper disbursement of the funds through 
State educational systems. The public school 
system has thus far survived it and will, we 
feel confident, continue to do so. And the 
morale of our 5-year-olds will no doubt with- 
stand a free lunch as well as it withstands a 
free education. The program does nothing 
more subversive than to give a glass of milk, 
or in some cases a good hot meal, to children 
whose families cannot afford to give them 
proper nutrition. We shall all be able to 
eat more comfortably if we know this pro- 
gram is being carried on. 
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Suggestion That Apostle Islands Be Made 
Seat of United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 26 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the Washburn Times, of Washburn, 
Wis., entitled “Why Not the Apostle 
Islands?” 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WHY NOT THE APOSTLE ISLANDS?—AN OPEN 
LETTER TO THE UNITED NATIONS ORGANIZA- 
TION 


To the Special Committee of the UNO Interim 
Council Appointed to Select a Permanent 
Capital for the United Nations: 


HONoRED Sirs: We see by the papers that 
you have been having some difficulty in 
selecting a permanent home for the United 
Nations Organization. The residents of the 
North Stamford-Greenwich area you chose 
apparently decline the honor, not wishing to 
have their estates transformed into so unim- 
portant a thing as a world capital. We offer 
a solution to your difficulties by seriously and 
respectfully proposing a much more appro- 
priate site for the UNO home—a site that is 
eminently suitable as to historic background, 
location, climate, area, scenery, and other 
natural advantages; namely, the Apostle 
Islands off the northern tip of the State of 
Wisconsin in Lake Superior. It’s a perfect 
site for your purpose, and it won't cost you 
much, if anything. And economy is a factor 
not tc be ignored even by the UNO. 

With a history going back to the very dawn 
of time, the Apostle Islands offer an appro- 
priate location for an organization that seeks 
to bring the dawn of a new era in the un- 
happy annals of mankind. The red sand- 
stone of the Apostle Islands is considered by 
many geologists to be the oldest land on 
earth. It will be good for the ego of the 
UNO delegates to gaze on those beautiful 
red shorelines and meditate on the fact 
that they are the eroded lava of the greatest 
volcano the world knew, lava that grew cold 
millions of years ago. Such a thought is 
enough to reduce the atom bomb to its 
proper small place in the panorama of earthly 
time and should be conducive to a recogni- 
tion of the insignificance of men and their 
petty affairs and the folly of human conflict. 

The human history of the Apostle Islands 
goes back over four centuries, when the 
Ojibways established their capital. Later 
other North American Indians of many tribes 
congregated on these shores and dwelt side 
by side in amity and concord, offering an 
inspiring historic example to their less peace- 
ful white brethren. 

Among the first white men to come to the 
islands were Jesuit missionaries, who gave 
them their name. These missionaries 
brought to the Indians the gospel of Christ, 
the precepts of which must be the founda- 
tion of any enduring peace wrought by the 
United Nations. What could be a more ap- 
propriate name for the capital of the peace- 
dedicated UNO than the name of the men 
who spread the message of the Prince of 
Peace? 





, 
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The present residents of the area adjacent 
to the Apostle Islands offer a sterling example 
of friendship and cooperation between men 
of many origins. Here in peace dwell Ameri- 
cans whose fathers were Indians, French, 
English, Yankees, Norwegians, Swedes, Poles, 
Finns, Czechs, Hollanders, and a dozen other 
nationalities. Here is a healthy atmosphere 
of democracy and mutual understanding in 
which the democratic ideals of the United 
Nations can thrive and grow. 

Turning to more practical aspects of the 
subject, the Apostle Islands offer a suitable 
geographical location for a world capital. In 
an age of air travel they stand at the cross- 
roads of the world. Their isolation by land 
from great cities offers an advantage rather 
than otherwise. And that isolation by land 
is offset by their accessibility by air. The 
proximity of a great city like New York would 
do more harm than good to men and women 
dedicated to the preservation of peace and 
the moral uplift of humanity. 

In climate and scenery the Apostle Is- 
lands are second to no other area as a suit- 
able site for a world capital. The blue ex- 
panses of the world’s greatest fresh-water 
sea reduce men and their troubles to their 
proper place in the eternal scheme of things. 
The verdant foliage of the islands offers an 
inspiring symbol of the freshness and vi- 
tality of nature. Lake Superior’s breezes 
wash away the allergies of the flesh and 
may be helpful in dispelling the racial and 
national allergies of the spirit that must 
vanish before we reach true peace. And the 
trout—ah, there’s something to talk about. 
When delegates quarrel we'll settle things 
by putting them together in a little boat 
with an outboard motor and let them troll 
for trout. No international quarrel will ever 
survive the mutual adventure of catching 
some of the world-famed Lake Superior trout. 
Mountains of discord will become molehills 
when delegates face each other across plates 
filled with succulent broiled trout steaks. 

We see by the papers that you are pre- 
pared to pay $100,000,000 for the 42 square 
miles in the North Stamford-Greenwich area. 
You can have all the land you want in the 
Apostle Islands for a fraction of that and 
you can spend the difference on something 
more practical. Some of that coin could be 
used to pretty good advantage in promoting 
understanding between the nations of the 
world, the cause to which you are dedicated. 

Presque Isle, 10,000 acres in extent and 
second largest of the archipelago, is owned 
by the University of Wisconsin and there 
isn’t much doubt that it could be had for 
nothing for use as a UNO capital. On the 
other 22 islands of the group there are hun- 
dreds of acres owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment that would be available-for nothing 
and thousands of acres owned by individ- 
uals that,could be bought at a nominal price. 
If you want still more land or need a main- 
land base, the whole end of the Bayfield 
Peninsula is available. 

Well, there’s the story and we challenge 
you to find anything seriously wrong with it. 
America was picked as the location for the 
UNO capital presumably because it is a melt- 
ing pot of all nations and already a world 
state in many respects. You can look the 
Nation over and you won’t find a more typi- 
cally American area than this one. You 
surely won't find it in Westchester County, 
N. Y. We don’t have much money or much 
metropolitan sophistication around here and 
our pleasures are simple, but we know and 
practice friendship and harmony, we hate 
intolerance and discrimination, and we aren’t 
bored with life or hopeless about the future. 
Perhaps the UNO delegates could even learn 
a few things from our way of life. We're 
willing. 

Recpectfully, 


THE WASHBURN TIMES. 


Los Angeles County Needs More Than 
Three Millions for Flood-Control Proj- 
ects To Carry Out Federal Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1946 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude a letter from the Los Angeles 
County flood control engineer, H. E. 
Hedger, to the Honorable William A. 
Smith, chairman of the Los Angeles 
County Board of Supervisors, which 
shows the detrimental effect of the in- 
adequate appropriation of only $3,000,000 
for flood-control projects in Los Angeles 
County, the amount recommended by the 
Appropriations Committee and passed by 
the House recently. 

I trust the members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee will take note of Mr. 
Hedger’s letter, which indicates the ne- 
cessity for reconsideration of this im- 
portant appropriation. 

The letter follows: 


Los ANGELES COUNTY 
FLoop CONTROL DIsTRICcT, 
February 13, 1946. 
Mr. W. A. SMITH, 
Supervisor, First District, 
Hall of Records, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dear Mr. SmitH: This office has recently 
been advised that the 1947 appropriations 
bill recommended by the Appropriations 
Committee of the House of repvesentatives 
carries but one construction item of $3,- 
000,000 for flood-control works in Los Ange- 
les County, this sum being allocated to im- 
provement of the Los Angeles River from 
Niagara Street to a point near Lankershim 
Boulevard in San Fernando Valley. The size 
of the recommended appropriation is so 
small in comparison with the immediate 
needs of Los Angeles County that it con- 
stitutes a serious setback both to the pres- 
ent demand for flood protection to life and 
property under existing conditions and also 
to the demand that will arise from future 
development of the county. 

As you know, Congress in 1941 approved 
a comprehensive plan of flood-control works 
in this county estimated to cost $186,000,000, 
of which the Federal Government would 
provide $163,500,000. Congress has also 
authorized submission of appropriation re- 
quests of a maximum of $50,000,000-to meet 
Federal cbligations under this program. At 
the time these authorizations were granted 
it was anticipated that annual appropri- 
ations of $15,000,000 or more would be ap- 
proved by Congress so that construction of 
the entire program could be completed with- 
in a reasonable period of years. 

If the current recommendation for a 
$3,000,000 appropriation is indicative of 
Congress’ attitude toward future appropria- 
tions, it is obvious that a period of over 50 
years will be required to complete the entire 
program instead of the 10 or 12 years hereto- 
fore anticipated. To make this situation 
worse, future development of the county will 
create new flood problems during this ex- 
tended period. 

In order to clearly define the inadequacy 
of the $3,000,000 appropriation now proposed 
by Congress, there follows a list of several 
of the flood-control projects already approved 
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by it for which there is an immediate anq 
urgent need: 
San Gabriel River, canyon mouth 

to Santa Fe flood-control basin. $1, 300, 009 
San Gabriel River, Whittier Nar- 





rows flood-control basin____.- 12, 500, 000 
Los Angeles River, Niagara St. to 

Lankershim Blvd_-....---___. 2, 000, 000 
Los Angeles River, Lankershim 

Blvd. to Tujunga Wash_.____- 2, 600, 000 
Tujunga Wash, Los Angeles River 

to Hansen Dam.............. 7, 500, 000 
San Antonio flood-control basin 

and san Antonio Wash to 

south city limits of Pomona... 6, 500, 0090 
Los Angeles River, Tujunga Wash 

to Sepulveda Dam-_--___._.__.- 1, 200, 000 
Lopez flood-control basin and 

Pacoima diversion channel, 

from Lopez Basin to Tujunga 

WRDD..ci> Gunns and peas 7, 550, 000 
Eaton Wash, from Eaton Wash 

Debris Basin to Rio Hondo___. 2,750, 000 
Rubio diversion channel, from 

Rubio Wash to Eaton Wash-_-_ 950, 600 
Compton Creek, vicinity 122d St. 

0 Bieta .. .4103.i eee Se 1, 500, 000 
Sawtelle-Westwood (lower unit). 2, 600, 000 
Centinella Creek, from abave Jef- 

ferson Blvd. to Ballona Creek__ 950, 000 

49, 900, 000 


All of these projects meet the economic 
justification required by Federal flood-control 
laws, and are needed to protect the lives of 
thousands of people and property valued in 
hundreds of millions of dollars from future 
devastating floods. 

Since construction of this volume of work 
would normally require 2 or 3 years to ac- 
complish, an annual appropriation of from 
$15,000,000 to $25,000,000 would be needed for 
its consummation. Annual appropriations of 
less than this order will result in pyramiding 
of the present hazards to life and property 
in this county. 

It is recommended that all of the con- 
gressional representatives of this area be ad- 
vised of this situation and be urged to make 
every effort to obtain additional congressional 
appropriations for Federal flood-control work 
in this county more commensurate with its 
needs. 

Yours very truly, 
H. E. HEpcER, 
Chiej Engineer. 





New Housing Czar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. ROWAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1946 


Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following editorial from the January 28, 
1946, issue of the Evening Star, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 


NEW HOUSING CZAR 


The increasing gravity of the Nation-wide 
housing shortage fully warrants the Execu- 
tive order investing Housing Expediter Wil- 
son W. Wyatt with far-reaching authority to 
act in this crisis. Reports from many parts 
of the country tell the same distressing story 
of shockingly overcrowded apartments and 
houses, of returning veterans standing in 
line for hours at housing centers and real 
estate offices, of conditions growing worse 
instead of better, despite the end of the war. 














Here in the Nation's Capital one has but to 
pay a visit to the District Wa> Housing Cen- 
ter to get an idea of the problem with which 
jocal and Federal officials are faced. In the 

ast 30 days more than 6,500 families and 
individuals have applied there for rooms, 
apartments. or houses. Two-thirds of the 
applicants were veterans of the armed serv- 
ices in desperate need of shelter for them- 
selves and families. Only one-fourth of 
those who apply succeed in getting their 
wants supplied. 

Under the new Executive order, Mr. Wyatt, 
former mayor of Louisville, Ky., will have 
emergency over-all power to seek out and 
redistribute surplus war housing facilities at 
abandoned military installations, to expedite 
production of building materials, and chan- 
nel them into home-building flelds and to 
recommend measures designed to prevent 
further inflation of home prices. Upon being 
appointed National Housing Expediter, Mr. 
Wyatt was directed by the President to try 
and eliminate bottlenecks wherever he found 
them “at whatever level of industry or of 
sovernment—local, State, or National.” 
This is a large order, requiring the exercise 
of considerable power, especially in the co- 
ordination of the many agencies of Govern- 
ment dealing with housing and related prob- 
lems. There can be no doubt of Mr. Wyatt's 
supreme authority, for he not only becomes 
head of the National Housing Agency on 
February 1, but takes over from Reconversion 
Director Snyder all the housing activities of 
the reconversion office. As Federal housing 
czar, Mr. Wyatt will have the responsibility 
of directing the Government's emergency at- 
tack on the housing shortage. But he cannot 
do the job alone. He must have the whole- 
hearted cooperation not only of private in- 
dustry but of State and municipal officials. 
In the long run, it is only in the field of pri- 
vate enterprise and community action that 
remedial measures of a permanent nature 
can be expected. 





Get the GI’s Out of India 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1946 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, American 
soldiers should forthwith be transported 
home from all parts of the British Em- 
pire. They are becoming involved in the 
independence struggles of colonial peo- 
ples against the British. 

The excuse that they are needed to 
guard American surplus property is just 
eyewash. 

They are being embroiled by the Brit- 
ish. The natives, for example, as in 
India, fail to distinguish between Brit- 
ish and American uniforms. ‘Tuesday 
past 18 American officers and enlisted 
men were seriously hurt by flying mis- 
siles. The United States military police 
used tear gas to protect themselves. 
These events are forebodings. 

The riots in Calcutta are spreading 
rapidly. The difficulties are being ag- 
gravated by famine. The Province of 
Madras with 50,000,000 people is facing 
Starvation due to crop failures. Most 
Serious repercussions are expected. 
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The natives look upon the GI as a pos- 
sible military aid to the British against 
them. Famine threatens all of India. 
Our troops should be enabled to clear out. 
The hungry Indians will wreak venge- 
ance upon British and American alike. 
They will regard the American dough- 
boy as alien as the British Tommy. 

Every ship and plane should be made 
available. Some 50,000 are in serious 
peril. 

Of course, the British want them there 
to pull their chestnuts out of the fire. 





California Legislature Endorses Minimum 
Wage Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1946 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REeEcorpD, I wish to include a joint resolu- 
tion passed by the California State Legis- 
lature this month. ° 

The resolution recognizes the neces- 
sity of an increase of the minimum wage 
in order to maintain a minimum stand- 
ard of living and to increase the pur- 
chasing power of the Nation. 

Following is the text of the resolution: 


Joint resolution relative to memorializing 
Congress to provide for an increase in the 
national minimum wage structure 


Whereas legislation is pending before the 
United States Congress to increase the mini- 
mum wage, prescribed under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938; and 

Whereas since 1938 the purchasing power 
of the dollar has declined sharply along with 
an increase in prices and cost of living, all 
of which has resulted in an actual decrease 
in the amount of real wages represented by 
the minimum wage of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act; and 

Whereas the need of protecting the na- 
tional purchasing power and maintaining a 
minimum standard of living necessary for 
the health, efficiency and well being of wage 
earners may be at least partially achieved 
by increasing the present minimum wage; 
and 

Whereas in view of the demonstrated ca- 
pacity of our country to produce far beyond 
prewar levels and the need of attaining an 
economy of full production and abundance, 
the raising of the minimum standards is a 
reasonable beginning to this ultimate goal: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Assembly and the Senate 
of the State of California (jointly), That the 
Congress of the United States is respectfully 
memorialized to enact legislation at the 
earliest possible date to provide for an in- 
crease in the national minimum wage struc- 
ture; and be it further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President of the United 
States, the President pro tempore of the Sen- 
ate of the United States, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and to each Sen- 
ator and Representative from California in 
the Congress of the United States. 
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The American Medical Association Health 
Program and Prepayment Sickness In- 
surance Plans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1946 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent granted, I am ex- 
tending my remarks and including an 
editorial from the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association relating to the 
national health program of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, covering its 
health program and sickness insurance 
plans: 


THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION HEALTH 
PROGRAM AND PREPAYMENT SICKNESS INSUR- 
ANCE PLANS 


At the annual session of the American 
Medical Association in Chicago in December 
the house of defegates adopted a resolution 
instructing “the board of trustees and the 
council on medical service and public rela- 
tions to proceed as promptly as possible with 
the development of a specific national health 
program, with emphasis on the Nation-wide 
organization of locally administered pre- 
payment medical plans sponsored by medical 
societies.” 

At a series cf meetings held in Chicago be- 
ginning February 13 the board of trustees 
and the council on medical service completed 
considerations which made possible a long 
step toward protecting the American people 
against the costs of sickness. 

The fundamental step in the development 
of this plan was the establishment of stand- 
ards of acceptance for medical care plans 
which have the approval of the council on 
medical service of the American Medical 
Association. Any plan which meets the 
standards of the council will be entitled to 
display the seal of acceptance of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association on its policies and 
on all of its announcements and promo- 
tional material. In order to qualify for ac- 
ceptance, the prepayment plan must have 
the approval of the State or county medical 
society in the area in which.it operates. 
The medical profession in the area must as- 
sume responsibility for the medical services 
included in the benefits. Plans must pro- 
vide free choice of a qualified doctor of med- 
icine and maintain the personal, confiden- 
tial relationship between patient and physi- 
cian. The plans must be organized and op- 
erated to provide the greatest possible bene- 
fits in medical care to the subscriber. 

Medical care plans may be in terms of 
either cash indemnity or service units, with 
the understanding that benefits paid in cash 
are to be used to assist in paying the costs 
incurred for medical service. The standards 
also include provisions relative to the actu- 
arial data that are required, systems of ac- 
counting, supervision by appropriate State 
authorities, and periodic checking and re- 
porting of the progress of the plan to the 
council. 

Coincidentally with the announcement of 
these standards of acceptance there was or- 
ganized, as a voluntary federation, an organ- 
ization known as Associated Medical Care 
Plans, Inc. This independent association 
will include as members all plans that meet 
the minimum standard of the council on 
medical service of the American Medical 
Association, The Associated Medical Care 
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Plans will undertake to establish coordina- 
tion and reciprocity among all of these plans 
to permit transference of subscribers from 
one plan to another and use of the benefits 
in any State in which a subscriber happens 
to be located. Under this method great in- 
dustrial organizations with plants in vari- 
ous portions of the United States will be 
able to secure coverage for all their em- 
ployees. Moreover, it will be possible for the 
Veterans’ Administration, welfare and in- 
dustrial groups, and Government agencies 
to provide coverage for the people in any 
given area through a system of national en- 
rollment. In addition the Associated Medi- 
cal Care Plans, Inc., will undertake research 
and the compilation of statistics on medi- 
cal care, provide consultation and informa- 
tion services based on the records of existing 
plans, and engage in a great campaign of 
public education as to the medical service 
plan movement under the auspices of State 
and county medical societies. 

The board of trustees of the American 
Medical Association also announced establish- 
ment of a division of prepayment medical- 
care plans with a director and a staff who 
will administer the activities related to the 
promotion and development of medical-care 
plans in all the States. 

In announcing these proposals for a Na- 
tion-wide provision of sickness insurance on 
a mutual nonprofit basis, the board also pre- 
sented a complete health program with 10 
points, which include the development of 
services in the field of preventive medicine, 
maternal and child health, voluntary pre- 
payment plans for protection against the 
costs of sickness, compensation for loss of 
wages due to illness, the care of the veteran 
and the development of a high standard of 
housing, nutrition, clothing, and recreation. 

The American Medical Association last 
June through its board of trustees and coun- 
cil on medical service announced a 14-point 
program to improve the health and medical- 
care situation in the United States. In Oc- 
tober 1945 the interpretation of these 14 
points and methods of implementation were 
adopted by the council on medical service. 
In December 1945 the house of delegates ap- 
proved the whole program, suggested its re- 
arrangement, and directed the board of 
trustees to keep the program constantly up 
to date so that it will stay at least even 
with and, if possible, a step ahead of the 
needs of the public. 

With this in mind the board of trustees has 
adopted a restatement of the 14-point pro- 
gram, which clarifies still further the posi- 
tion of the American Medical Association on 
some of these points and brings into the 
program more definitely maternal and child 
welfare, medical research, the medical care 
of the veteran and the part to be played by 
the voluntary health agencies. 

This restatement follows: 


“NATIONAL HEALTH PROGRAM OF THE AMERICAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


“1. The American Medical Association 
urges a minimum standard of nutrition, 
housing, clothing, and recreation as funda- 
mental to good health and as an objective 
to be achieved in any suitable health pro- 
gram. The responsibility for attainment of 
this standard should be placed as far as pos; 
sible on the individual, but the application 
of community effort, compatible with the 
maintenance of free enterprise, should be 
encouraged with governmental aid where 
needed. 

“2. The provision of preventive medical 
services through professionally competent 
health departments with sufficient staff and 
equipment to meet community needs is rec- 
ognized as essential in a health program. 
The principle of Federal aid through provi- 
sion of funds or personnel is recognized with 
the understanding that local areas shall con- 
trol their own agencies as has been estab- 


lished in the field of education. Health de- 
partments should not assume the care of 
the sick as a function, since administration 
of medical care under such auspices tends to 
a@ deterioration in the quality of the service 
rendered. Medical care to those unable to 
provide for themselves is best administered 
by local and private agencies with the aid 
of public funds when needed. This program 
for national health should include the ad- 
ministration of medical care, including hos- 
pitalization to all those needing it but un- 
able to pay, such medical care to be provided 
preferably by a physician of the patient’s 
choice with funds provided by local agen- 
cies with the assistance of Federal funds 
when necessary. 

“3. The procedures established by modern 
medicine for advice to the prospective mother 
and for adequate care in childbirth should 
be made available to all at a price that they 
can afford to pay. When local funds are 
lacking for the care of those unable to pay, 
Federal aid should be supplied wi.h the 
funds administered through local or State 
agencies. 

“4. The child should have throughout in- 
fancy proper attention, including scientific 
nutrition, immunization against preventable 
disease, and other services included in in- 
fant welfare. Such services are best sup- 
plied by personal contact between the mother 
and the individual physician but may be 
provided through child care and infant wel- 
fare stations administered under local aus- 
pices with support by tax funds whenever 
the need can be shown. 

“5. The provision of health and diagnos- 
tic centers and hospitals necessary to com- 
munity needs is an essential of good medical 
care. Such facilities are preferably supplied 
by local agencies, including the community, 
church, and trade agencies which have been 
responsible for the fine development of fa- 
cilities for medical care in most American 
communities up to this time. Where such 
facilities are unavailable and cannot be sup- 
plied through local or State agencies, the 
Federal Government may aid, preferably un- 
der a plan which requires that the need 
be shown and that the community prove 
its ability to maintain such institutions once 
they are established (Hill-Burton bill). 

'“6. A program for medical care within the 
American system of individual initiative and 
freedom of enterprise includes the establish- 
ment of voluntary nonprofit prepayment 


plans for the costs of hospitalization (such | 


as the Blue Cross plans) and voluntary non- 
profit prepayment plans for medical care 
(such as those developed by many State and 
county medical societies). The principles 
of such insurance contracts should be ac- 
ceptable to the council on medical service 
of the American Medical Association and to 
the authoritative bodies of State medical 
associations. The evolution of voluntary pre- 
payment insurance against the costs of sick- 
ness admits also the utilization of private 
sickness insurance plans which comply with 
State regulatory statutes and meet the stand- 
ards of the council on medical service of the 
American Medical Association. 

“7, A program for national health should 
include the administration of medical care, 
including hospitalization, to all veterans, 
such medical care to be provided preferably 
by a physician of the veteran’s choice, with 
payment by the Veterans’ Administration 
through a plan mutually agreed on between 
the State medical association and the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

“8, Research for the advancement of med- 
ical science is fundamental in any national 
health program. The inclusion of medical 
research in a national science foundation, 
such as proposed in pending Federal legis- 
lation, is endorsed. 

“9. The services rendered by volunteer 
philanthropic health agencies such as the 
American Cancer Society, the National Tu- 
berculosis Association, the National Founda- 
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tion for Infantile Paralysis, Inc., and by phil. 
anthrevic agencies, such as the Common. 
wealth Pund and the Rockefeller Foundation 
and similar bodies, have been of vast benefit 
to the American people and are a natura] 
outgrowth of the system of free enterprise 
and democracy that prevail in the United 
States. Their participation in a national! 
health program should be encouraged, and 
the growth of such agencies when properly 
administered should be commended. 

“10. Fundamental to the promotion of the 
public health and alleviation of illness are 
widespread education in the field of health 
and the widest possible dissemination of in- 
formation regarding the prevention of disease 
and its treatment by authoritative agencies, 
Health education should be considered a 
necessary function of all departments of pub- 
lic health, medical associations, and school 
authorities.” 

During the coming weeks the Council on 
Medical Service will announce the activities 
that will be followed toward promoting the 
prepayment medical-care plan and also the 
standards of acceptance that have been de- 
veloped for such plans, The division of pre- 
payment medical-care plans in the head- 
quarters office will soon be active in aiding 
the development of plans in areas which do 
not now have them and in coordinating 
existing plans. 

The policies of the association as expressed 
in the national health program may well 
suggest to legislators in the Senate and in the 
House the point of view of the medical pro- 
fession as to the part that the Federal Gov- 
ernment can play in extending necessary 
medical services to those who do not now 
have them. 
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Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I wish to include a statement 
which I made before a subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee om Foreign Re- 
lations last Friday, February 22, 1946, in 
which I stressed again the need for the 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project. 
Senator Hatcu presided at the hearing, 
the proceedings of which follow: 


Senator Hatcu. Congressman Rasavt, it is 
a pleasure to have you with us this afternoon. 
For the purpose of the record, will you state 
your full name and the district which you 
represent? 

Representative Rasaut. Senator Hatcu, my 
name is Louis C. RaBpaut. I am a Member 
of Congress from Grosse Pointe, Mich. My 
district includes a good part of Detroit. 

I am very happy to come here today to 
lend my voice to this most worthy proposi- 
tion. I am happy to see here Senator 
Hater, our colleague, who came to Detroit 
and did much to convince the citizens of our 
area of the worthiness of the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project. 

Senator HatcH. I may say, Congressman 
RaBAUT, as you know, that with all the busi- 
ness around the Capitol here, the other mem- 
bers of the subcommittee are not here be- 
cause they are all engaged in other commit- 
tee work this afternoon. It is just impos- 
sible to be in two places at the same time. 














Representative Rasaut. Iam very happy to 
talk with the cream of the crop. 

Senator HatcH. Oh! We thank you, sir. 
We understand how your represent your dis- 
trict in Congress. 

Representative RaBavT. I, too, am chairman 
of a Subcommittee on Appropriations, and 
sometimes I sit alone. But for that reason 
the witnesses receive no less accord. But I 
shall get into my statement. 


THE TASK AHEAD—UTILIZATION OF RESOURCES FOR 
THE COMMON GOOD 


Today, as in other momentous periods in 
American history, our Nation is faced with a 
new challenge to make a democracy work 
through the voluntary cooperation of its cit- 
izens. In the war that has just ended, we 
were able to mobilize our resources of labor, 
capital, and management through the limit- 
less initiative of our people. The task that 
we face in the postwar world calls for the 
mobilization of our resources in men, ma- 
chines, and money to achieve, fox the hap- 
piness of our people in peacetime, produc- 
tion, and employment as great as that 
achieved for the destructive purposes of war. 
The achievement of this peacetime objective 
will be an even harder task. for it must and 
should be accomplished through voluntary 
democratic processes rather than through 
wartime measures of compulsion. 

The elements of prosperity after the war 
consist of full production, full employment, 
the fullest development of our natural re- 
sources, and unhindered exchange of goods 
and services between nations. The main ef- 
fort must be made by private individuals and 
firms to create wealth through the common 
effort of workers, capital, and management. 
It should be a basic objective of our Gov- 
ernment to create the environment in which 
our private citizens can exercise their ini- 
tiative to the fullest for the accomplishment 
of this result. 

There are many undertakings which will 
contribute to the creation of jobs and op- 
portunities which our people must under- 
take through their Government, by dem- 
ocratic means. An outstanding example of 
such an undertaking—one which will create 
new opportunities for manufacturing and 
trade—is the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence sea- 
way and power project. Legislation con- 
cerning this project is now before the Con- 
gress. 

The joint resolution, which was introduced 
in both Houses of the Congress on October 
2 and is known as the Barkley-Sabath bill, 
provides for approval of an agreement en- 
tered into between the United States and 
Canada on March 19, 1941, to develop jointly 
the navigation and power resources of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin. 

The fact that international boundary 
waters are involved, properly brings this 
development within the scope of the Federal 
Government. It is not a violation of the 
principle of private enterprise to insist that 


the Federal Government undertake this proj-- 


ect for the benefit of the people. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE PROJECT—A CHALLENGE TO 
OUR NATIONAL GENIUS 


Let me briefly state what this project is, 
what it will accomplish for our people, and 
what efforts have been made and are being 
made to bring about its approval and con- 
struction. 

We who have lived on the shores of the 
Great Lakes and its connecting waters have 
enjoyed the benefits of cheap water transpor- 
tation over a distance of 1,200 miles from 
Duluth, Minn., to Ogdensburg, N. Y. It is 
correct to state that the agricultural and 
industrial enterprises of the mid-continent 
of America owe their existence to a large 
extent to cheap water transportation on 
these land-locked seas. We have been handi- 
capped, however, by not having direct access 
to world markets in low-cost, deep-draft, 
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occan-going vessels. There is a stretch of 
113 miles between Ogdensburg, N. Y., and 
Montreal, Canada, on the St. Lawrence River, 
where a series of rapids prevents large cargo 
vessels from entering the Great Lakes. One 
of the major purposes of the St. Lawrence 
project is to build dams and canals along 
this stretch of the St. Lawrence, with the 
locks necessary to permit ocean-going vessels 
to travel from Great Lakes ports, such as 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and Duluth to foreign ports. It 
is the aim, also, to enable deep-draft ships 
to travel between these inland cities and 
Boston, New. York, and other coastal cities 
in the United States. 

These locks and canals will be located at 
the International Rapids section of northern 
New York, at the Soulanges Rapids in the 
Province of Quebec, and at points near the 
site of the Beauharnois power station and 
the city of Montreal at the LaChine Rapids. 

The Niagara River and Niagara Falls be- 
tween Lake Erie and Lake Ontario are already 
bypassed by the Welland Canal, which was 
completed in 1932 at the expense of the 
Canadian Government. This canal, as well 
as the MacArthur lock at the Sault Ste. Marie. 
have the same dimensions as the proposed 
St. Lawrence locks and canals. They will 
form a part of the completed seaway. 

In addition to bringing ocean-going ves- 
sels into the Great Lakes, the St. Lawrence 
project, as provided by the agreement of 
March 19, 1941, between the United States 
and Canada, contemplates the construction 
of a power dam at the International Rapids, 
near Massena, N. Y. This generating plant 
wilt have a total capacity of 2,200,000 horse- 
power, with an annual average output of 
13,000,000,000 kilowatt hours. This amount 
of electricity, which will be obtained from 
one dam, is greater than the total amount of 
electricity produced in 194: by all of the 
TVA dams together, and is three times as 
great as the celebrated Dnieper power project 
in Russia. 

This power will be divided equally between 
the United States and Canada, with appro- 
priate adjustments of costs between the two 
countries. Provision is made in ihe pending 
Barkley-Sabath bill to have public admin- 
istration of this power by the State of New 
York, with the condition that the interests 
of other neighboring States will be protected. 
Thus, the people of Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, and Connecticut, as well 
as the 13,000,000 people in New York State, 
can benefit through low-cost power supplied 
from the St. Lawrence River. 

In the Middle West, our interest, of course, 
is essentially in the seaway. I mention the 
power project because it has a direct bear- 
ing upon the seaway, insofar as the users 
of power will assume and pay for a substan- 
tial portion of the cost of the project. To 
the extent that the power will be a self- 
liquidating part of the project, this contri- 
bution will reduce the total cost of the 
seaway. 

As an engineering enterprise, this project 
is even more challenging than Grand Coulee 
on the Columbia River. As an economic 
undertaking, it is as promising of great bene- 
fits as TVA and the Panama Canal combined. 


IT IS READY—LET’S TURN A SPADE AND BUILD IT 


The St. Lawrence project has been re- 
peatedly surveyed and studied from the 
point of view of both engineering and eco- 
nomic feasibility ever since 1895. The right 
to utilize the waters of the St. Lawrence 
River has been a public issue ever since 
1896, when private groups became interested 
in developing power. Public interest in its 
development has been constant since the ad- 
ministration of Woodrow Wilson in the First 
World War. 

Not only is the project deemed feasible 
from an engineering point of view by emi- 
nent international engineers, but the blue- 
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prints for its construction have already been 


prepared. Today the St. Lawrence project 
stands as one of the few projects in the Na- 
tion ready to be put into construction as 
soon as the United States Congress and the 
Canadian Parliament approve it. This is an 
important consideration, because the St 
Lawrence project can be ready to provide 
useful and productive jobs for many of our 
boys as they return from overseas. 


FROM BLUEPRINT TO BULLDOZERS 


Over a period of five decades, numerous 
studies and reports have been presented by 
the International Joint Commission and es- 
pecially appointed Canadian-American joint 
boards of engineers. The most extensive and 
definite studies were those of 1920, 1926, and 
1941. 

The economic phases of the St. Lawrence 
project have also been thoroughly canvassed 
by the International Joint Commission in 
1920, by the Department of Commerce under 
Herbert Hoover in 1926, by the Interdepart- 
mental Board of 1934, and the most defini- 
tive study of all, by the Department of Com- 
merce under Jesse Jones in 1941. These 
studies conclusively prove that the naviga- 
tion, as well as the power phase of the St. 
Lawrence project, will be of great national 
benefit. 

On the diplomatic front the first official 
steps, looking toward initiation of action by 
Canada and the United States for the con- 
struction of a deep waterway were under- 
taken 30 years ago. Interrupted by the First 
World War, it was not until 1919 that the 
International Joint Commission, established 
under the boundary waters treaty of 1909, 
started extensive inquiry throughout the 
country. The Commission reported favorably 
on the project in 1921. 

In the administrations of President 
Coolidge and President Hoover, the issue was 
kept alive, and finally President Hoover suc- 
ceeded in concluding a treaty with the 
Canadian Government. This treaty was sub- 
mitted to the Senate in November 1932. The 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee held ex- 
tensive hearings from November 1932 to 
February 1933. An overwhelming majority 
of the committee recommended the approval 
of the treaty. 

Through various parliamentary tactics the 
opposition succeeded in delaying a vote on 
the project for over a year, until March 1934, 
when a majority of the Senators voted for 
ratification, but the treaty did not receive 
the necessary two-thirds vote. 

The opposition then, as now, came from 
the port cities of the Atlantic and Guif 
coasts and from the eastern railroads and 
utilities, using, of course, their affiliations in 
other parts of the country. It was a tragedy 
that the project was not constructed during 
the depression decade of 1930 so that it would 
have been ready when the national emer- 
gency arose in 1940. 

It was not until March 1941 that a new 
agreement was signed, at a time when the 
country was already upon the threshold of 
war. By that time it had already become 
obvious that all the arguments against the 
project in 1933 and 1934 had proved ground- 
less, that we were faced with a transporta- 
tion shortage and deficiency of power to meet 
the demands of war. In the course of the 
extensive hearings held by the House Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors during the 
summer of 1941, even the opposition ad- 
mitted that the project would have been of 
substantial advantage to the defense pro- 
gram if it had been authorized in 1934 and 
constructed in the intervening period. 

Practically the whole Cabinet and most of 
the principal officials of defense agencies ap- 
peared before the House Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors urging immediate construction 
of the St. Lawrence project as a national 
measure of first importance. Among those 
who endorsed the project were Secretary of 
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War Henry Stimson, Secretary of Navy Frank 


Knex, War Production Director William 
Knudsen. Deputy Chief of United States En- 
gineers Maj. Gen. Thomas M. Robins, and 
Secretary of Commerce Jesse Jones. 

Two weeks later this country was plunged 
into war. It was not possible, therefore, to 
undertake this great project. Fortunately, 
President Roosevelt had the foresight to au- 
thorize the United States Corps of Engineers 
to prepare the engineering designs The 
blueprints are ready. The country is now 
waiting for Congress to act. Let us give the 
Army engineers the green light so that they 
can convert the blueprints into cement and 
mortar. Let us get out of the way of our men 
and machines so that the returning veterans 
and war workers and the surplus steam 
shovels and bulldozers can get to work on the 
gréatest construction job in the world. 


THE BARKLEY-SABATH RESOLUTION POINTS THE 
WAY 

Joint resolutions have been introduced by 
Majority Leader BarKLey in the Senate and 
by Judge SaBaTH and my colleague Congress- 
man DINGELL in the House. These measures 
have bipartisan support and represent the ef- 
fort of this Government to fulfill the obliga- 
tions entered into by signing the Canadian- 
American Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin 
agreement of March 19, 1941. 

President Truman in his message to the 
Congress on October 3 urged speedy enact- 
ment of this legislation so that work may 
start at the earliest possible time. He pointed 
out that the development of similar water 
resources had shortened the war by many 
months—even years, and saved countless 
American lives. The atomic bomb itself 
which did so much to end the war with Japan 
was made possible to a large extent by util- 
ization of a large amount of electricity from 
the Tennessee and Columbia Rivers. He said 
also: 

“The St. Lawrence seaway will make it 
possible to utilize our war-expanded factories 
and shipping facilities in the development of 
international economic ccoperation and en- 
larging world commerce. New and increas- 
ing opportunities for production and employ- 
ment by private enterprise can be expected 
from this cheap water transportation.” 

The power resources of the St. Lawrence 
River will be available for distribution within 
a radius of 300 miles. This will include most 
of New York State and New England. Presi- 
dent Truman said: “By development of our 
natural water-power resources, we can look 
forward with certainty to greater use of elec- 
tricity in the home, in the factory, and on 
the farm. * * * This will mean more 
jobs, more income, and a higher standard of 
living.” 

When President Roosevelt said these things 
the opposition immediately jumped up and 
said this is “Roosevelt’s pet project” and 
shouted just another boondoggle, or another 
TVA. This was the theme song for 10 years 
whenever the subject was brought up in spite 
of the fact that President Coolidge as early 
as 1923 considered this project and I quote: 
“A capital investment which will be repro- 
ductive, as evinced by the marked increase 
in revenue from the Panama Canal. Upon 
these projects depends much future indus- 
trial and agricultural progress.” 

And when Herbert Hoover signed the 
Canadian-American Treaty of 1932, he said: 

“The signing of the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence Waterway Treaty marks another step 
forward in this, the greatest internal im- 
provement yet undertaken on the North 
American Continent.” 

Then he continued: 

“Its completion will have a profoundly 
favorable effect upon the development of 
agriculture and industry throughout the 
Midwest. The large byproduct of power will 
benefit the Northeast. * * * The project 
is of first importance to the whole continent.” 


AN ALL-AMERICAN JOB 


This is not a New Deal, nor a Democratic, 
nor a Republican project. It is an American 
job; the greatest constructive project of the 
continent. The United States and Canada 
should be proud to undertake it. It is a 
project that belongs to the whole of North 
America. And President Truman in strongly 
endorsing the subject is not speaking for 
any one section of the country, for Mis- 
souri, Michigan, Massachusetts, New York, or 
any other single part. He is speaking for 
the whole of the United States of America 
when he says: 

“One of the great constructive projects of 
the North American Continent, in fact, one 
of the great projects of the world, which was 
delayed by the exigencies of war, is the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project. 

“For 50 years the United States and Canada 
under both Republican and Democratic ad- 
ministrations, under Liberal and Conserva- 
tive governments, have envisioned the devel.~ 
opment of the project together, as a joint 
enterprise. 

“Every engineering investigation during 
the past 50 years, every economic study in the 
past 25 years, has found the project feasible 
and economically desirable. The case has 
been proved; the plans are ready.” 


THIS IS WHAT WE GET 


Let me summarize briefly the things that 
this great project will do for our country: 

1. Through the supply of cheap electricity, 
it will help the development of new indus- 
tries in New York and New England States, 
thereby providing employment, purchasing 
power, and a higher standard of living to 
almost a quarter of the population of the 
United States, which gives the best market 
for the products of the rest of the country. 

2. It will provide low-cost, deep-water 
transportation from the farms and facto- 
ries of the Middle West to the markets of 
the world. 

3. It will bring the States bordering Lake 
Huron, Lake Erie, and Lake Ontario nearer 
to Europe by water in comparison with pres- 
ent routes via the north Atlantic ports. 

4. It will bring cheap water transportation 
to and from the Great Lakes cities and the 
Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific coasts. 

5. It will reduce other land transportation 
costs competitively, thereby increasing total 
traffic for both rail and water carriers. 

6. As a result of greater industrial activity 
and greater transportation service, it will 
increase the market for coal. 

7. It will protect the steel industry in the 
Great Lakes area against the possibility of 
obsolescence due to exhaustion of iron ore 
reserves in the Lake Superior region. 

8. It will generally tend to check monop- 
oly and to induce lower prices of products 
produced and consumed in the Middle West 
as well as on the Atlantic coast with the 
result that the public wil be able to buy 
more and industries will expand production 
and will have more jobs *o give. 

No other country in the world would hesi- 
tate to develop such a great resource. Soon 
we shall have to decide in the Congress the 
amount of financial aid we must give to 
other countries and the sums will be large. 
A substantial part of those sums will be 
spent abroad in the development of just such 
projects as the St. Lawrence. On the rivers 
of Europe and Asia, on the Danube, the Volga, 
the Yangtze, and many other streams of the 
world, American money and technology will 
be used to develop waterways and power. 
And we must admit it is the best kind of use 
to which they can put their available man- 
power and the resources they borrow from 
us, for the improvement of the standard of 
living of those people is our best chance of 
peace in the future. 

But we would be willfully deficient in fore- 
sight if we gave our resources to the de- 
velopment of rivers in other countries, while 
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we declined to take advantage of our great 
opportunities on this continent. The chance 
of survival in a world ill at ease is through 
the development of our natural resources, 


out manpower, and our technology to the 
utmost. 


LET US ALL PULL FOR THE U. S&S. A, 


In the many years that I have been in 
Congress, I have supported projects far away 
from my home State. I have voted for Tya, 
I have voted for the Columbia River de. 
velopment, I have voted for improvements in 
California, Texas, Alabama, Ceorgia, New 
York, Michigan—all over the country, be. 
cause I felt that this is all my country, just 
as it is yours, and any improvement in any 
part of it is a national asset which we should 
all cherish without sectionalism. 

I appeal to my colleagues in Congress to 
support this great undertaking which has 
been proposed by both Democratic and Re- 
publican administrations for over 20 years, 
When the St. Lawrence seaway is completed 
and in use, we shall be proud that we had 
a part in creating one of the greatest projects 
built by mankind. 

Senator HatcH. You know, during the 
years of my life spent in the practice of law, 
in the trial of cases I always liked to conclude 
@ case, especially if the jury was going out 
over the week end, with one strong witness, 
I think you were well chosen by the pro- 
ponents of this resolution to close their case 
this afternoon. 
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Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I wish to include an article printed 
in the New York Times on February 18, 
1946. It is an interview with Gen. 
Wladyslaw Anders, the heroic leader of 
the Second Polish Corps, which covered 
itself with glory during the Italian cam- 
paign and won the praise of all the free 
world when it stormed the slopes of 
Monte Cassino. General Anders and his 
soldiers—our undaunted allies—were re- 
cently chosen by Soviet Russia and its 
Polish quislings, such as the notorious 
Oscar Lange, the so-called Ambassador 
of Poland in this country, for a target of 
vicious attacks. 

Here is the answer of a brave soldier— 
not a quisling, like the so-called Am- 
bassador Lange: 

GENERAL ANDERS ScoRNS RuSSIAN CHARGE 
THat Potes In ITALY MENACE Prace—PUvuTS 
NUMBER OF TROOPS AT 107,000, Says THEY 
Get ALONG WELL WITH ITALIANS AND NOTES 
TuHat THEY FOUGHT FoR FREEDOM 
RoME, February 17.—Gen. Wladyslaw An- 

ders, commanding the Polish forces here, ridi- 

culed Russia’s charges that his army was 

a menace to world peace, and he declared 

in an interview here today that Poland was 

helpless in the Russian grip. His people are 
ready to return to Poland, he said, “when 


Poland is free and ruled by Poles.” But not 
before. 


Opposing the idea that the Allies might 
ship them to Poland willy-nilly, to be dealt 








with as the Warsaw Government saw ff, 
General Anders said: 

“we want to be free in Poland just as 
americans are in America and the English 
in England.” 

Scoffing at the Russian accusation in the 
United Nation Security Council that Polish 
troops here are “a possible future threat to 
peace” and are “aggressive and ostensibly 
threatening,” he asked: 

“J wonder who is preparing for war? The 
107.000 Poles of the Second Corps or the 
millions of Russian:? Is it one Polish corps 
of eight brigades, scattered from Udine to 


Gallipoli (in the extreme south of Italy), 
that is a danger to the world or is preparing 
for war?” 


CITES WORK OF TROOPS 


yeneral Anders said many of his troops 
were required to serve only on alternate days 
and that 10,000 of them had been detached 
for study in civilian schools. 

“How could maneuvers be carried out with 
troops on such short notice?” he asked. He 
said the troops were occupied chiefly with 
guarding stores and maintaining bases. 

There are 1,000,000 Russians in Poland 
either in Polish uniform, in ostensibly Polish 
units or dressed as civilians, Genera) Anders 
said, all there on the pretext that they are 
necessary to help the Government keep order. 

Asked about the accusation that he or- 
ganized or directed a terrorist organization 
against the Warsaw Government, General 
Anders said, “That is idiotic.” 

Speaking excellent French, General An- 
ders expressed himself quitely and calmly but 
with force and with evident deep feeling. 

“Does any real Pole want any more Polish 
blood to flow?” He asked. “We have been 
accused by the Warsaw Government of drop- 
ping weapons and ammunition fiom the air 
to terrorists in Poland. If anybody did that 
it would not be us because even if you 
suppose we wished to do it we have no air- 
craft. The charge is ridiculous.” 

When it was suggested that some compro- 
mise must be found to allow their return 
home, General Anders said: 

“Compromise depends on politicians. I am 
a soldier, but I know the answer must be 
found in Moscow, not Warsaw. Three- 
fourths of those directing Poland now are 
Russian citizens, not Poles. 

“We do not want to stay somewhere else. 
We want to return to Poland—when Poland 
is free and ruled by Poles. We ask only, as 


I said, to be free in Poland as Americans are 
in America.” 


RELATIONS WITH ITALIANS 


General Anders said that in addition to 
his forces totaling 107,000 there were prob- 
ably ten or fifteen thousand civilian Poles 
Scattered through Italy and the Middle East 
who were unwilling to return under present 
conditions. Of foreign reports mentioned 
here that Poles were causing trouble in Italy 
with the Italians, particularly Italian Com- 
munists, he said relations were excellent and 
that any occasional quarrels were individual 
disputes. He accused some of the Commu- 
nists of trying to provoke trouble, but he 
said the best proof of the general attitude 
was that in Ancona, where he has his head- 
quarters, the local government was headed 
by a Communist but it had made him hon- 
orary citizen. 

The same is true in Bologna, where the 
mayor and deputy mayor are also Commu- 
nists, he continued. The Fifth Polish Divi- 
sion at Forli has just received a “flag of 
honor” from the Communist mayor there, 
he added. 

“My men have strict orders not to mix in 
politics and offenders are severel; punished,” 
said the general. “They are free to read any 


propaganda they wish from the Warsaw 
Government, and every man is completely 
free to leave if he wishes.” 
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He said a total of 15,000 of his troops had. 
returned to Poland but that many had made 
their way back to Italy after seeing the sit- 
uation in Poland, although the return was 
extremely difficult. 

General Anders declared that there was 
a false impression abroad that his people 
represented the middle class or wealthy land 
owners. 
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HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
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Thursday, February 21, 1946 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include an 
editorial from the Washington Post, 
dated February 20, 1946, on child care, as 
follows: 

CHILD CARE 


The closing of child-care centers in the 
District will work a severe hardship—and a 
wholly senseless one—upon the mothers and 
the children who have made use of them 
during the war. The centers are now 
financed under a Federal Works Agency fund 
which will expire at the end of this month. 
A mother’s committee on child care has peti- 
tioned the District Commissioners to seek a 
deficiency appropriation with which to keep 
the centers in operation for the balance of 
this fiscal year, that is, until June 30. And 
they have presented a constructive, practical 
proposal for the payment of operation costs 
by those who can afford to do so—public 
funds to be supplied only to enable the 
attendance of children whose mothers cannot 
pay. But the Commissioners have rejected 
this proposal out of hand, without affording 
the mothers even a public’“hearing. They 
have rejected it, moreover, for as silly a set 
of reasons as has ever been put on record by 
a public body. 

The Commissioners are reported to have 
objected to the proposal on the ground that 
it would amount to a State subsidy to moth- 
ers to leave their children for the day and go 
to work. The Naz view that women should 
be confined to Kirche, Kinder, Kueche 
seems to have found exponents over here. 
Commissioner Guy Mason, with what seems 
to us shocking obtuseness if not callousness, 
told reporters that any mothers who, by 
working, would be the sole support of their 
children, could stay home and apply for the 
program of aid to dependent children—which 
would allow an average monthly grant of 
$65.67. That these centers have social utility 
in themselves and afford advantages to the 
children as well as to their mothers does not 
seem even to have entered the consideration 
of the Commissioners. 

The children themselves are greatly bene- 
fited by the experience of association with 
other children and by the constructive guid- 
ance of teachers skilled in child care. The 
time spent ir these centers no more deprives 
them of the advantages of home life than the 
time spent by older children in the public 
schools. We believe, indeed, that the child- 
care program should eventuzlly be made a 
regular part of the public-school system on 
a voluntary basis. We sh- ld have healthier 
and better-developed children as a result. 
But in any case the limited child-care pro- 
gram now in operation should be continued 
as a matter of urgent need. The mothers 
desiring it deserve at the very least an open 
hearing on the part of the Commissioners. 
It is apparent that the Commissioners have 
a good deal to learn. 
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A Little Fellow Writes to His President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oFr 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1946 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Tre- 
mon D. McDermott, a small businessman 
in Detroit, has written an open letter to 
the President. I feel that Mr. McDermott 
is representative of thousands of others 
who, although inarticulate, are seeking 
leadership in these critical days and are 
turning to our President. 

In a Democratic administration they 
see the hope for a stable economy where 
in even the little fellow can live in peace 
and prosper in accordance with his own 
efforts. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I am including this letter, 
which speaks for itself. It first appeared 
in the Detroit Democratic News under 
date of February 22, 1946: 


Hon. Harry S. TRUMAN, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: I am just a little fel- 
low who can be just as fair as Benjamin F. 
Fair-less, president of the United States 
Steel Corporation, who wrote you a letter and 
published it as a full page advertisement in 
the Detroit newspapers recently during the 
early days of the big strike. 

I am just a little fellow, a small business- 
man like yOu were in Kansas City before dés- 
tiny picked you to save America in the great- 
est labor crisis of all time. 

You, Mr. President, know what it means 
even to go broke in a little business; you 
know the heartaches and the headaches of all 
the other little fellows in our country. 

As a little fellow, I buy and sell automo- 
biles, used cars and new ones when I can get 
them. I live in Highland Park, a small com- 
munity in the big city of Detroit, where peo- 
ple pray, take a shot now and then, and play 
poker; you know what I mean. We are doing 
more praying now than asking for college 


degrees. 

I am a little fellow too in politics. I holda 
job as a deputy court commissioner—just a 
little job. In court I am a nonpartisan, on 
the car lot Iam a Democrat. I am chairman 





of the New Democracy Committee, successor 
of the New Deal, declared dead by our late 
President Roosevelt in one of his campaign 
speeches. We want to build the kind of a 
new democracy our boys fought for over 
there. 

I, Mr. President, am still a little fellow; 
you, called by providence, have become a big 
fellow. But you, Mr. President, are still a 
little fellow at heart. You are still another 


one of all of us. Wetrust you. We are men 
and women of faith, great faith in God and 
country. 

The hot heads of big business and the hot 
pants of union labor, now i. a finish life- 


and-death fight, turn to us little fellows for 
sympathy and support. We little fellows are 
afraid of both the reactionaries and the radi- 
cals in both groups. 

But, Mr. President, we are not afraid of 
you. You are one of our school of thought, 
humanity first, pro4ts second. Why do you 
not turn to us in this hour of peril. 

You have asked the American people to 
unite for prosperity. We need a little clari- 
fication. 


Let us be a little more specific on 
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who shall unite and for whose prosperity. 
Kerosene and water do not mix. Neither do 
big shots and little shots. 

Why not appeal direct to us little fellows 
to unite for the good of all? 

The small steel maker, the small producer 
of food products, the small manufacturer, 
the small businessman, the independent- 
thinking little fellows of America believe in 
the good-neighl or policy of cooperation and 
our country’s peaceful way of life. 

We little fellows here in Detroit, sitting on 
the hottest seats in the world today, both 
Democrats and Republicans, appeal to you, 
Mr. President, to become the Commander in 
Chief of the little fellows of the Nation. 
May we suggest Mr. President, that you pass 
on the details of the mobilization to the Pat- 
man committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, the only friend, we believe, we have left 
in Congress. 

Giants, battling in the forest of doubt, re- 
verting to cave-man tactics will never drop 
the clubs, either for God or country. We 
little fellows, by united effort, can talk in the 
language of the savages, overwhelm them 
both and tie them to the nearest tree. 

Who won the war? The GI Joes. 
can win the peace? The Joe Doakes. 

Respectfully yours, 
TREMON D. McDERMOTT. 


Who 


Senator Mead Opposes St. Lawrence 
Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, Feoruary 26, 1946 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following which is 
an address by Senator JAMES M. MEap, 
of New York, delivered before the Labor 
and Industry Committee of New York 
State, covering the opposition to the St. 
Lawrence project, which meeting was 
held at New York City on February 25, 
1°46. In his address the distinguished 
junior Senator from New York clearly 
and forcefully sets forth the bases of his 
objections to the proposed St. Lawrence 
project. The address is as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and friends, in the past you 
have heard from speakers who have repre- 
sented the views of labor, those who have 
spoken for the shipping, or the railroad in- 
terests, and from the point of view of the 
manufacturer. I desire to speak to you to- 
day from the viewpoint of the legislator who 
looks to the hearings, to the debates, and to 
the record for the facts and for the justifica- 
tion of the proposals before him for deter- 
mination. The record, to him, is like the 
testimony or the evidence before the judge 
or the jury. The legislator cannot be ex- 
pected to be intimately acquainted, from 
the point of view of experience, with the 
problems that affect each industry of the 
community he serves. But he can and must 
familiarize himself with the information 
that is presented to the legislative body to 
which he belongs. 

In the matter of the St. Lawrence seaway, 
the record is voluminous, of long standing 
and it has been presented to the National 
Legislature on several occasions. On July 18, 
1932, the Governments of the United States 
and Canada signed at Washington, the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Waterway ‘Treaty, provid- 


ing for the construction of a 27-foot water- 
way. This treaty was referred to the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee and extensive 
hearings were held during 1933. After these 
hearings the treaty was reported favorably 
and considered on the floor of the Senate for 
a considerable period of time when it was 
finally voted upon. The treaty was rejected 
by the Senate in March of 1934 by a vote of 
46 to 42, and therefore not approved by the 
Senate because it lacked the necessary two- 
thirds vote. 

Next, an agreement was entered into be- 
tween the United States and Canada dated 
March 19, 1941. This agreement provided 
for the conclusion of the seaway and power 
project. Because it was submitted in the 
form of an agreement instead of a treaty, 
the matter was referred to the Senate Com- 
merce Committee in the Senate, but no ac- 
tion was taken by that committee on the 
agreement. 

On September 28, 1943 Senator AIKEN in- 
troduced in the Senate (S. 1385), a bill to 
approve the agreement which was entered 
into on March 19, 1941. This bill was re- 
ferred to the Commerce Committee of the 
Senate, and the committee held extensive 
hearings. The hearings were confined pri- 
marily to the constitutional issue of whether 
the agreement should be submitted to the 
Senate for its advice and consent to ratifica- 
tion as in the case of a treaty. Although no 
formal report was made by the committee, 
the committee was of the opinion that the 
matter properly constituted a treaty instead 
of an argument and that therefore it should 
be considered by the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee instead of the Commerce 
Committee. However, an effort was made to 
bring about the approval of the 1941 agree- 
ment through an amendment from the floor 
of the Senate on a pending rivers and harbors 
bill. This amendment was defeated on De- 
cember 12, 1944 by a vote of 56 to 25 and thus 
the agreement was rejected. 

Now a further effort is being made to 
secure the approval of the 1941 agreement 
by the introduction of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 104, provision being made in this reso- 
lution for excepting from the approval of 
Congress certain articles of the 1941 agree- 
ment, and this resolution has been referred 
to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
where hearings are now under way. 

Last week the proponents of Senate Joint 
Resolution 104 were heard by the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee while the op- 
ponents are being heard this week. 

While there are two strongly supported 
sides to this vital and important question 
contained in the record, there is considerable 
evidence presented by reputable witnesses 
and from reliable sources indicating that the 
seaway will adversely affect the railroads, the 
canal systems, especially the rail and water- 
ways of our State the great ports of Buffalo 
and Albany as well as the greatest of all 
ports, that of greater New York. There is 
evidence in the record that it will likewise 
leave a blight upon the communities of the 
southern Tier, those along our barge canal 
system and also those communities whose 
futures depend upon the big centers of pop- 
ulation that will be adversely affected by this 
legislation. 

There is evidence in the record from the 
spokesmen of the shipping lines on our Great 
Lakes to the effect that their industry will be 
crippled by the cheap competition of alien 
tramp steamers which will compete with 
them for available traffic. Not only will the 
fleets that ply the Great Lakes and those 
that navigate our barge canal system suffer 
from this competition, but the seamen who 
man these ships and whose wage standards 
and working conditions are in keeping with 
American standards and practices, will find 
themselves sharing their seasonal employ- 
ment with the underpaid and overworked 
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seamen employed on foreign flag ships. There 
are to be found in the record also, statements 
made by representatives of the power au- 
thority of our State. There are likewise to 
be found, resolutions adopted by our legis- 
lative body memorializing the Congress on 
this subject. 

Many spokesmen have been heard who 
presented their views as to the position taken 
by our State on this vital question. It is 
my opinion that a fair and reasonable re- 
view of the entire record as it pertains to the 
policy which our State has adopted, will make 
it abundantly clear that the State, over the 
years, has favored the power project, while 
opposing the seaway. 

Naturally, there are to be found men in 
public office who favor the seaway, as well 
as those who are pronounced in their oppo- 
sition to it. But the State policy I have in 
mind is that which has received the approval 
of our legislative body when called upon to 
speak for the people, when resolutions con- 
cerning the seaway were before them for ac- 
tion. In the debates upon this question 
before the Senate of the United States in 
1934, the question of separating the power 
from the seaway was raised and it is my 
opinion that if the separation had been 
agreed upon at that time it would, in the 
end, have unquestionably received the Sen- 
ate approval. 

In the hearings and debates on the legis- 
lation creating the power authority in our 
State, the question of power development 
was the one question that was emphasized. 
Because the record with reference to power 
development is clear, and because I have 
made my position known time and again in 
support of power development, I shall dis- 
cuss with you that portion of the measure 
which involves the question of transporta- 
tion. 

Under present circumstances we have a 
surplus of transportation in our State. Our 
systems of transportation, highways, air- 
ways, waterways, and railways, for the most 
part, radiate from the great port of New 
York to the principal cities and shipping 
points of our State and neighboring States. 
During the war when the air lines, barge 
canal lines, and highway transportation sys- 
tems were unable because of material, equip- 
ment, and manpower shortages, to make 
their fullest contribution to the carrying of 
our heavy wartime traffic, the great burden 
of the task was placed upon our railroads. 
You are all familiar with the situation. The 
Federal Government requisitioned the air- 
ships. Maritime workers, along with their 
ships and barges, were taken from the lakes 
and canals to duty elsewhere. Shortages of 
gasoline, tires, or automotive parts all had 
their effect upon wartime traffic problems. 
However, and with all the changes and re- 
strictions and shortages, our transportation 
systems, mainly the railroads, carried the un- 
usually heavy load of traffic throughout the 
days of the war. 

At times they piled up so much traffic 
along our ocean ports that cargo ships were 
unable to carry the goods away, with the 
result that new storage depots and holding 
points had to be established to store freight 
while it was held up awaiting shipping fa- 
cilities. If our canal system had the ships 
and the manpower it could have carried 50 
percent more traffic than it did. If our 
highway systems had the material, the 
equipment, and the manpower they too 
would have taken some of the traffic carried 
by the rail lines. If we had the air lines 
and the plants to produce more airships 
the railroads’ task would have been lightened 
considerably. 

Today conditions are vastly different. The 
remarkable advances made in science and in 
engineering will make it possible for each 
system of transportation to carry an ever- 
increasing volume of freight and passenger 











The railroads, with modern light- 
equipment, with Diesel-electric or 
steam turbines or electric locomotives, can 
haul from 20 to 30 percent more traffic than 
was the case before the war. Our air lines 
are expanding rapidly throughout the State 
and throughout the globe. New lines and 
additional schedules are being added at brief 
intervals to the existing system. Experts 
have predicted that there will be 500,000 
planes of all types in the air within the next 
10 years. The Federal Government con- 
structed thousands of airports during the 
war and they have already authorized the 
expenditure of billions of dollars on new air- 
ports, to be constructed as rapidly as condi- 
tions permit. 

The volume of freight, of express, of 
mail, and of passengers that will travel by 
air will increase amazingly and continuously 
with each succeeding month. For the most 
part, these lines, whether they be intrastate, 
interstate, or international, radiate out of 
the great international metropolis of the 
world, the city of New York. The highway 
system, with magnificent throughways as well 
as four and even six-lane freight and pas- 
senger highways, will become a reality in the 
very near future. 

New, modern, palatial passenger buses are 
being manufactured. Strong, powerful, 
lightweight trucks are on the assembly lines 
and here again the Federal and the State 
governments have appropriated billions of 
dollars for the construction of highways 
throughout the country. Our highways will 
compete with every other system in these 
postwar days for their full share of the load. 

New York, of all the States, preserved its 
waterways. In fact, we even expanded and 
enlarged our canal system until today, and 
again radiating out of New York we have a 
barge-canal system connecting New York 
with Oswego on Lake Ontario and with Buf- 
falo on Lake Erie. In addition, we have a 
canal system between Albany and Montreal. 
From New York to Albany the system is a 
seaway capable of accommodating ocean- 
going vessels. 

The advances in the development of ships 
of all types urgently required for military 
purposes is one of the most constructive 
chapters of the Nation’s war-production ef- 
fort. Here, great progress is evident. Am- 
phibious boats, landing craft, and small 
sea-going cargo ships are to revolutionize 
shipping on our inland rivers and canals. 
Ships to carry cargo from Great Lake cities 
to the Atlantic seaboard ports, to Gulf ports, 
and even to foreign ports are a reality now. 
These ships will very readily navigate the 
waters of the Great Lakes, the barge canal, 
and the Hudson River. Experts tell us that 
the LST-type of landing craft will take on 
and deliver cargo, including truck trailers, 
with or without the convenience of docks 
and port facilities. This type of ship will 
reactivate our canal system and increase its 
carrying capacity tremendously. Amphibi- 
ous craft, we are told, will save time and 
costs where bridges and ferrys and long-dis- 
tance runs are required under present-day 
conditions. 

Proposals have already been made by an 
Albany transportation company for the pur- 
chase of surplus ships of these types. The 
Ford Motor Corp. is already equipped with 
cargo carriers capable of navigating the 
Lakes, the canals, and the Atlantic seaboard. 
Engineers employed in.the designing of small 
Ships tell us that we are on the threshold 
of the greatest advance in this field of trans- 
ortation. 

With all these improvements in rail, air, 
land, and water transportation, we will 
louble our maximum transportation carrying 
capacity within the next few years. With 
the coming of this intensified competition, 
with bigger power units, and lighter though 
stronger equipment, transportation costs 
will come down and all the traffic from the 


traffic. 
weight 
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Great Lakes area will be carried to the sea, 
most of it to the Port of New York, more 
speedily, more economically, than ever before. 
Traffic will be carried over our State systems 
without that seasonal inierruption that will 
close the St. Lawrence solidly for 5 months 
in every year. When winter comes and we 
lay up part of our inland fleet and use the 
rest perhaps in the Hudson, in the Sound, 
and in the coastwise trade, our rail, air, and 
highway systems, if financially sound and 
equipped with modern equipment, will carry 
the winter’s traffic from the West into the 
great Port of New York without difficulty. 

There are therefore two thoughts that I 
would like to leave with you. One is the 
question of the character and the nature of 
the competition, the seaway will give to 
these existing systems of our State that now 
carry the traffic. The other is this—is it 
necessary for us, under present-day condi- 
tions, to bring in that outside competition or 
would it be better for us to give full play 
and encouragement to the vast expansion 
and improvement in the systems that now 
serve our community and our State. If en- 
couraged they will spend millions on new 
equipment. If not, they will find them- 
selves where they were before the war. 

Congress has already authorized the ex- 
penditure of billions of our taxpayers’ dol- 
lars for improvements in our airways, our 
highways, and our waterways—all of which 
will not only add immensely to our traffic- 
carrying capacity, but will likewise present a 
problem in competition for our own railroads 
to meet. 

During the war, great reliance was placed 
upon the railroads of the country. They 
carried to the ports of embarkation our 
fighting men, their equipment, and their 
matériel. Without the railroads, we are told 
by our military leaders, we could not have 
won the war. The strain under which the 
railroads labored left their equipment and 
the roadbeds in need of repairs. They must 
rebuild their plant at great expense to them. 
While doing so they must continue to pay 
huge sums in taxes to our State, our cities, 
and to every tiny hamlet through which they 
run. 

With the realization of our absolute de- 
pendence upon our railroads in time of na- 
tional emergency, we must maintain them, 
either through profitable operations or by 
means of Government subsidy. If the cream 
of the summer's traffic is taken from them 
and routed through the St. Lawrence, they 
will be left with the less profitable traffic of 
the winter season when the St. Lawrence is 
frozen over. If the tramp steamers of other 
nations are to bring into our Great Lakes 
ports British and Russian coal as ballast, 
then no longer will the railroads haul the 
profitable train loads of coal from our mines 
to our Great Lakes ports. If the seaway 
carries the remarkable tonnage its advocates 
prophecy for it, then the railroads along with 
the waterways and the highways of our State 
will suffer from this new competition. If the 
high standards that characterize employment 
on our systems were not at stake, the com- 
petition would not prove as threatening as it 
does. The compensating prophesies of the 
enthusiastic advocates of the seaway, which 
include the building of a great industrial 
empire along the banks of the St. Lawrence, 
might be considered, if it were not for the 
fact that the project will be closed down for 
5 months of the year, that we already have 
a surplus of shipping, and that science and 
engineering are about to give us new ma- 
terials and new equipment that will modify 
the practices of the past. There may come 
a time in the future when engineering ex- 
perts will be able to justify the seaway, but 
at this critical juncture of our history, in 
these hopeful days of reconstruction, with 
new methods, new plans, new systems to 
promote and to apply, I cannot give my sup- 
port to the seaway proposal in the pending 
measure. 
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H. R. 5559 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED BRADLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1946 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
my radio broadcast put on the air over 
radio station WMAM, Marinette, Wis., 
February 24, 1946; WSOO, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., February 26, 1946: and to 
be broadcast over WDBC, Escanaba, 
Mich., February 27, 1946: 


Last Friday, on Washington's Birthday, I 
introduced the following bill, H.R. 5559, and 
on which I have been assured by several 
members of the Military Affairs Committee, 
to which it was referred, I may hope to get 
some early action. I want to read it to you 
at this time: 

“Be it enacted, etc., That the people of the 
United States of America recognize that the 
officers and enlisted men of the armed forces 
of the United States, who were serving in the 
Philippine Islands, Wake, Guam, Java, and 
other western Pacific and Asiatic Ocean 
areas on December 7, 1941, were called upon 
to make sacrifices above and beyond the 
ordinary call of duty, without hope of relief 
or succor, in order to gain time during which 
the United States could prepare to meet the 
attack of its enemies. 

“Sec. 2. The President is authorized and 
directed to cause to be designed and struck 
an appropriate medal with suitable emblems 
and devices for presentation to each officer 
and enlisted man within the category de- 
scribed in section (1) of this act. 

“Src. 3. That each officer and enlisted man 
within the category described in section (1) 
of this act and who later was taken prisoner 
by the enemy shall be entitled, upon dis- 
charge from the armed forces. relief from 
active duty, or retirement according to law 
to receive a pension for life equal to 25 per- 
cent of the total pay and allowances, in- 
cluding extra pay for various types of extra 
hazardous duty heretofore authorized by law, 
received by such person at the time of dis- 
charge, relief from active duty, or retirement: 
Provided, That this section shall not be con- 
strued to reduce any pension, retirement pay, 
or disability benefit otherwise payable under 
any law: And provided further, That the 
pension provided herein shall be in addition 
to any pension, retirement pay, or disability 
benefit which such person may receive under 
the provisions of any other law 

“Sec. 4. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated from any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated such sums as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this act.” 

I think it is an excellent bill and one that 
should have been thought of long ago. Of 
course, a number of bills have been hereto- 
fore introduced to grant raises in pay and 
raises in rank to all of those who were the 
heroes of Bataan, Corregidor, Wake, Guam, 
and other places in the Pacific, but, so far 
as I have been able to determine, this is the 
first bill that will provide permanent life- 
time pensions for those who suffered so 
grossly at the hands of the Japanese in their 
inhuman prison camps and who underwent 
such ordeals as the famous death march on 
Bataan. I was surprised to learn that no 
special decoration nor insignia nor service 
ribbon had been prescribed for those heroes 
of the Pacific and certainly no pension had 
been awarded to them. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that while many of those heroes have 
moderately well recovered, nevertheless some 
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of them are so permanently injured physi- 
cally that they will be unlikely in the future 
to be able to do a real day’s work in com- 
petition with those who did not undergo 
their suffering, and I feel that all of us as 
taxpayers owe them a debt of gratitude and 
therefore a commensurable lifetime pension, 
In my opinion, the pension should be higher 
than I have specified, but we must regard 
practical politics as it is and the fact that 
our Treasury is already some $300,000,000,000 
in debt, which debt can only be retired by 
all of us, including those heroes of Bataan 
themselves. 

I am hopeful of getting favorable action 
by the House Military Affairs Committee on 
this proposal of mine and assure you that I 
shall likewise do everything I can to prose- 
cute it through to successful passage in the 
House and in the Senate because I sin- 
cerely believe that our heroes of the Pacific, 
stranded as they were due to a policy adopted 
in the White House that our emergency aid 
should go to the European front, rather 
than to the Pacific, realized in advance that 
their task was hopeless and that they were 
expendable. 

Recently I received a letter from a very 
close friend of mine, one of our ministers 
back in the district, who believes that we 
are headed for militarism in this country. 
I firmly believe that we are not and I also 
firmly believe that the American people will 
never stand for a militaristic government 
in this country. As I told you last week, on 
my trip recently through Colorado—where 
I visited the Army Ordnance Depot near 
Pueblo, Colo., it was refreshing indeed to see 
that we are keeping our powder dry and we 
are ready for any eventuality. I feel, how- 
ever, that the international situation at pres- 
ent does not necessarily call for a continu- 
ation of the Selective Service Act nor will 
the Congress be likely to pass any compulsory 
military training bill. I believe that it is, 
however, within the power of the Congress 
aud with the full approvai of the American 
people, to make permanent—or even tempo- 
rary—service in the standing Army and in 
the standing Navy of this postwar world 
advantageous enough to bring about enough 
enlistments to make the other compulsory 
service unnecessary. 

When one talks about a desire to impose 
militarism on this country, I think he is not 
possessed of facts. 1 have talked to far too 
many high officers to believe that they have 
any desire or any aim to impose such mili- 
tarism on this Nation. As a matter of fact, 
most of those to whom I have talked are 
themselves very anxious to get out of uni- 
form and return to private life. As I have 
said repeatedly on these broadcasts, with the 
postwar expanded Army which is necessary 
there are far from enough so-called profes- 
sional soldiers of officer’s rank in any category 
to fill‘the demand. Therefore, it is very 
likely that any of these professional officers 
will not suffer an appreciable loss of rank 
or loss of pay. Therefore, there is no reason 
whatsoever why they should be trying to 
increase the peacetime size of our armed 
forces. They, themselves, are taken care of 
in advance anyway. Furthermore, the vast 
majority of those officers with whom I have 
talked would prefer to handle voluntarily 
enlisted men rather than those who have 
been conscripted through the Selective Serv- 
ice Act—or even to train those ho might be 
drafted for a so-called compulsory military 
training program which, let us not forget, 
specifically provides that those boys are to 
be in training only and are not in any sense 
of the word considered to be active members 
of the armed forces of this N-tion. In other 
words, those particular boys are in most in- 
stances being dragged from their homes, fire- 
sides, and schoolrooms and their educa..on 
and home life is being interrupted and, 
therefore, they are not inclined to volun- 
tarily accept the training, discipline, and 
routine of Army life. Therefore, their offi- 


cers, themselves, realizing this, are not as 
keen to impress the same amount of dis- 
cipline, the same amount of routine and 
training as they would on the part of those 
who have voluntarily selected the armed 
forces as their life and who naturally expect 
to be subjected to real Army and Navy life 
without question. 

There is another phase of this military 
picture that I want to discuss with you today 
before I close. As far back as the middle of 
1944 and on several occasions since then over 
these broadcasts and in my weekly news let- 
ters I have warned returning servicemen to 
be very careful to see to it that their dis- 
charge papers were accurately in order before 
they sin on the dotted line. We all know 
that when the men were being discharged 
after World War I there were a tremendous 
amount of inaccuracies in their service rec- 
ords and then as the years rolled by and 
these men sought to receive benefits under 
the Veterans’ Administration they were con- 
stantly faced with these inaccurate records 
and had to establish service-connected dis- 
ability before they could be hospitalized by 
the Veterans’ Administration—and they had 
to establish various other things before they 
could receive just compensation from the 
Government 

My secretary for veteran affairs, former 
Staff Sergeant Alvin Christopherson, who 
spends all of his time in my office working 
on veterans’ problems, tells me that the same 
thing is happening again after this war. We, 
of course, knew that was going to happen 
because naturally the boys wanted to get 
home and their parents wanted them home 
and, in fact, there was a tremendous national 
hysteria created by the desire to demobilize 
and in my opinion we did so at too fast a 
rate. It is my firm opinion that the Army 
and Navy did their best to speed demobiliza- 
tion in every way. It also is my firm belief 
that they tried their best to rapidly and yet, 
at the same time, sufficiently train the per- 
sonnel in charge with the demobilization 
routine to accurately fill out the necessary 
discharge papers. However, the fact re- 
mains, as I have repeatedly stressed hereto- 
fore, that it was up to the veteran himself 
to carefully read over his discharge papers 
and his service record and before signing 
same and marching on down the line, making 
sure that they were accurate. Well, the fact 
of the matter remains, as I said a few 
moments ago, that was not done and now 
our office is literally swamped with what we 
realize is but the very first wave of an ensuing 
deluge to get these papers corrected in order 
that the veterans may receive their full bene- 
fits in years to come. Mr. Christopherson 
tells me, for instance, that just the other day 
we received a letter from one of our veterans 
requesting that I have his discharge cer- 
tificate corrected to show that he was single 
instead of married. The lad never had been 
married and yet he had signed his discharge 
paper to the effect that he was married. 
Other requests come in to ask us to have 
their papers corrected to show the correct en- 
listment and discharge dates. Then others 
want us to show that their correct campaign 
record be set forth. In other words, correc- 
tions of all sorts are requested—all of which 
proves that the veterans are altogether in too 
much of a hurry to get released and they are 
too ready to sign on the dotted line without 
taking the trouble to look over their records 
and make sure that they are in order. Or 
maybe they take it for granted I can clear 
the discharge waters for them. 

So, again I sound this warning—even at 
this late date—please, you parents—and 
please you servicemen who are now home on 
your terminal leave and who may be listen- 
ing to this broadcast—before you sign on the 
dotted line be sure your papers are in order, 
Do not think we are dodging responsibility 
down here. I desire to serve you in every 
way possible. That is what we are here for— 
but remember it is you who is going to get 
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the benefits from having your papers filleq 
out correctly. It is you who will be looking 
to the Veterans’ Administration later fo; 
Possible aid. 

What I am most concerned about is that 
I cannot help but feel that many of our war 
veterans have not filed a claim for injuries 
received or diseases contracted in service— 
which must be done at the time of separation 
or within a year after discharge at the latest 
because in later years should there be a 
recurrence of such disease or an aggraya- 
tion of an old injury then, believe me, it wij) 
be difficult for you and for us to prove service 
connection and, therefore, eligibility for vet- 
erans’ benefits. I appreciate that sick-cal) 
slips were often lost in combat zones and we 
must remember that witnesses and attend- 
ing nurses and doctors will be almost impos- 
sible to locate in later years and so it is up 
to you veterans—you who have already re- 
ceived your discharge papers—to remember 
this advice. Check over your papers right 
now and I repeat—if you do have injuries 
and diseases contracted in the service, please 
file your claim now. If we can be of any 
help to you down here, let us know but do it 
now because it must be done, according to 
law, within a year after your discharge, 

Now, one final word. Discharge papers 
and r?rvice records may eventually become 
lost. I presume most of our veterans do not 
have safety-deposit boxes but you may have 
something back home in the form of a family 
safe or even in the form of the old coffee 
pot sitting on top of the fireplace in whch 
you might file your personal papers for safe- 
keeping. I suggest, however, that you have 
your discharge papers and your service rec- 
ord recorded by your county clerk. Then, 
if you should ever need a copy it can be ob- 
tained promptly. Remember that when you 
veterans send your papers to us down here 
to Washington to have them corrected we 
should of necessity—and do—return them 
to you by registered mail with a return re- 
ceipt requested and, incidentally, that costs 
me out of my own pocket—and is not pro- 
vided for by Governme’.t expense—24 cents 
for each of such requests. I am not com- 
plaining about the bill but I am again plead- 
ing with you—please make sure that your 
records are in order before you sign that 
discharge certificate. 


Only the Ignorant Nourish Their 
Prejudices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. ROWAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1946 


Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, so much 
has been said about intolerance and prej- 
udice that I think many of us will appre- 
ciate reading an editorial from the Chi- 
cago Sunday Times, issue of February 
24, 1946, in which the statement that is 
the caption to this article is included. 

The Times editorial is _ entitled 
“Brotherhood Week All Year Round,” 
and the concluding paragraph states: 
“Perhaps when all of us realize that only 
the ignorant nourish their prejudices it 
will become unpopular to whisper un- 
kind things behind our brother’s back.” 

BROTHERHOOD WEEK ALL YEAR ROUND 

The observance of Brotherhood Week dur- 
ing the past 7 days has served to throw the 
spotlight of national attention on the battle 
against ignorance and prejudice. The ending 
of Brotherhood Week should not become the 











<jonal for putting our heads back into the 
sands of indifference. Every week should be 
Brotherhood Week. That’s the idea, brother. 

Nazi Germany showed all the world where 

race prejudice anc hate leads a nation when 
they are allowed to spread like diseases, un- 
checked, until they become national policy. 
Hitler was a warning against the Bilbos and 
the Rankins over here. 
“There is a difference between political dis- 
crimination and social snobbery, of which ail 
of us are guilty to some extent. An over- 
whelming mass psychosis which condones 
political and economic intolerance threatens 
the very pillars of a democratic government. 
Just now much of our population suffers 
from this disease of intolerance? 

A poll conducted by Elmo Roper and re- 
ported in the New York Herald Tribune 
throws considerable light on this question. 
Roper, a conscientious poll taker, found out 
there is no net increase in the number of 
people who declare a prejudice against Jews, 
put only an increase in the openness with 
which the prejudice is admitted. About 9 
percent of the population is anti-Semetic— 
the same as in 1943 

This figure does not give the full picture 
however. It does not show the degrees of 
anti-Semitism or the fact that great num- 
bers of anti-Semites are found in industrial 
areas. Curiously, anti-Semitism is found 
least in rural areas and small towns, where 
other prejudices usually abound. 


PREJUDICE CENTERS IN BIG CITIES 


The greatest numbers admitting to some 
prejudice (36.2 percent) are found in the 
great cities. It is more prevalent among the 
rich and middle class than among the poor, 
although the well-educated rich seem to be 
uninfected. One-fourth of those between 21 
to 34 showed some tinge of prejudice, 40 per- 
cent of those from 35 to 49, and 34 percent 
of those over 50, owned up to some degree of 
anti-Semitism 

It is encouraging, therefore, to find a 
smaller percentage among the young, which 
might indicate that the comparatively new 
secular education in brotherhood is catching 
on. This should give encouragement to 
those who conducted Brotherhood Week, and 
who sometimes feel that their hard work 
and time are of little avail against the tidal 
wave of prejudice which always seems about 
to engulf us. ‘ 

The poll revealed an interesting, and per- 
haps not surprising, sidelight. Persons with 
strong anti-Jewish sentiments usually also 
are prejudiced against the British and the 
Russians. “In fact,” says Roper, “there are 
indications in the study that people who per- 
mit themselves to single out any one group 
against which to be particularly antagonistic 
are inclined to extend their antagonism to 
other groups.” 

Since all of us have prejudices in one form 
or another against everyone else, all of us 
suffer from prejudice. 

This point is utilized in a guide to race re- 
lations for police officers, recently issued by 
the department of justice xf the wtate of 
California. The guide ought to be “must 
reading” for policemen everywhere, espe- 
cially young men just starting on their 
Careers, 

MYTHS AND FOLK ORE 


Drawn up in collaboration with the Ameri- 
can Council on Race Relations, the guide de- 
clares: “In order to achieve professional 
Standards for police work with minority 
groups, science and fact mvust replace the 
mixture of prejudice, myth, and folklore 
which, in all too many police departments, 
are used as guides in relations with minority 
groups.” 

The new police officer is told that just as 
he must learn the techniques of naking an 
arrest or detecting a crime, so he has to learn 
to be aware of his human prejudices and to 
curb their expression. An impartial profes- 
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sional attitude does not come naturally. It 
has to_be acquired and cultivated. 

Gunnar Myrdal, the Swedish economist who 
studied American race problems, has point- 
ed out that too little interest is given by 
police to social and educational viewpoints. 
As a result, policemen in America are not 
liked and trusted as mucn as they ought to 
be. 

Policemen are well aware that many peo- 
ple believe policemen as a group are stupid, 
brutal, and crooked. This is a harmful atti- 
tude. It hinders the honest policeman in 
perforriing his duty. 

Yet the prejudice against Jews, Negroes, 
Catholics, Mexicans, blondes, redheads, or 
brunettes is just as unwarranted and igno- 
rant. The intelligent person thinks in 
terms of individuals, ine ignorant person 
thinks of groups. ; 

Perhaps when all of us realize that only 
the ignorant nourish their prejudices, it 
will become unpopular to whisper unkind 
things behind our brother’s back. 





Communists Work While America Sleeps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1946 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, accord- 
ing to the Daily Worker’s monitoring of 
Mr. Stalin’s recent speech, he said: 

Thus, as a result of the first crisis in the 
development of the capitalist world economy, 
rose the First World War. The Second World 
War arose as the result of the second crisis. 


In other words, in the opinion of the 
No. 1 man of Soviet Russia and the In- 
ternational Comintern, both World Wars 
were the fault of the capitalist leaders, 
which are the United States and Great 
Britain. 

In the same speech Premier Stalin 
credits the Red Army with winning 
World War II and declared that Russian 
security calls for th. Red Army being 
maintained at peak strength, saying that 
it can be done by boosting Russian heavy 
industry production to heretofore un- 
equaled levels. 

For Russia, Stalin says, “Build heavy 
industry, build the Red army—for any 
eventuality.” 

For the United States the American 
Communist Party seeks: 

First. Demobilization of American mil- 
itary strength on land, sea, and air. 

Second. The weakest possible postwar 
military strength, on land, sea, or air. 

Third. Internationalization of 
atomic energy secrets. 

Fourth. Slow-down of our heavy in- 
dustry reconversion and build-up by per- 
petual strikes in steel, motors, rails, and 
other heavy industry sources. 

In other words, Stalin said, build up 
the Red army and Russia’s all-important 
heavy industry for war support of the 
Red army, while the American Com- 
munists seek to reduce the United States 
to a third-class military power and so 
cripple heavy industry that American 
heavy industry cannot meet necessary 
strategic military needs. Our military 
leaders, of land, sea, and air forces have 


our 
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warned of the dangers of this too-rapid 
demobilization before a permanent post- 
war policy has been set up, but little at- 
tention has been paid to them. They 
have been smeared by the mouthpieces of 
communism, from MacArthur, Eisen- 
hower, Marshall through Patton, Bradley, 
Hodges, and the other wartime com- 
manders. The decisions of our military 
commanders were the decisions which 
won the war—but the Communist credo 
that no nation—other than Russia—can 
be allowed to have national heroes has 
been demonstrated by the leftist efforts 
to smear all our commanders. 

It is time to look, perhaps, into the 
sources of some of our labor unrest. The 
CIO—labor sponsor of the Political Ac- 
tion Committee and the National Cit- 
izens Political Action Committee—is 
linked with the recently formed World 
Federation of Trade Unions. The link is 
openly admitted by the fact that Sidney 
Hillman is vice chairman of WFTU. 
This WFTU sought to be the sole spokes- 
man for labor in the UNO. Communist 
Russia and leftist France fought to have 
this brought about. Senator Connatiy, 
backed by British, Chinese, and other 
UNO representatives, fought this down, 
obtaining equal representation for the 
American Federation of Labor with the 
WFTU in any labor advisorship to the 
UNO. 

The leadership of the ClO—Hillman, 
Curran, Bridges, Carey, on down through 
the lists—show references in officia] Gov- 
ernment records to affiliations with Com- 
munist front organizations. 

The CIO-PAC and NCPAC back the 
deficit spending, leftist program from top 
to bottom. They lead us into strikes, be- 
cause only when the financial backlog of 
workers is wasted, does the discontent 
follow which leads to the barricades and 
the revolution that all Marxian ideol- 
ogies call for. 

Communist philosophies all call for 
overthrow of the government by force and 
violence. The general strike is their most 
powerful weapon. Look at the flexing 
of muscles by the Communist-inspired 
groups all over the world. Active, shoot- 
ing revolts in Greece, Indonesia, Egypt, 
and so forth. 

In our own country, Quill, in New York, 
threatens a general strike to tie up trans- 
portation. The telephone strike threat- 
ens national communications. The 
threatenea strike in the railroad brother- 
hoods threatens national transportation, 
as the Quill threat hits local New York. 
Lancaster. Pa., has seen a tie-up of trans- 
portation on a local scale. 

The tugboat strike in New York tied 
up the Nation’s greatest city to a point 
where all local activities were affected. 

The Russian spy activities and more 
important yet the apologies for such ac- 
tivities by Ambassador Davies and others 
are examples of how far we have difted. 
The repeated blocking of efforts to in- 
vestigate the infiltration of Communist 
minded men into our State Depart- 
ment—the secret agreements which gave 
Russia the Kuriles and no one yet knows 
what else, without approval! of our Senate, 
as required by law, is a further proof of 
Communist and fellow-traveller power 
within our Nation. 
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Russia’s indignation that Canada 
dared to expose the spy plots within 
Canadian borders is in line with the 
Davies encouragement of their methods. 
Only last week the Washington Post re- 
leased the activities of our FBI in ex- 
posing espionage, sabotage, and oiher 
foreign activities within our borders, but 
it did not tell how many of those arrests 
were of Communist agents. Why not? 
Why not a detailed reporting of these 
things? 

We have a House Committee on Un- 

. American Activities. It was at one time 
an active, effect-producing committee. 
During the war, while Russia was an ally, 
it was required to soft-pedal Communist 
activities. The American Legion, once a 
leader in fighting against Un-American 
activities, relaxed during the war so as 
not to affect allied interests. And during 
the war the Communists, capitalizing on 
our unwillingness to tell the full truth 
about American Communism, _infil- 
trated, dug in, moved high into places of 
bottleneck importance in our Govern- 
ment. Now the war is over. Why should 
we not be honest with the American peo- 
ple? Why should we not check our Gov- 
ernment personnel, name by name, de- 
partment by department, agency by 
agency? 

We have 3,155,192 employees on pay 
rolls of the agencies of the executive de- 
partment as of December 31, 1945, ac- 
cording to the Joint Economy Commit- 
tee. Senator Byrd, chairman of the com- 
mittee has repeatedly protested that in 
peace we need no more than one-third of 
these. 

Why not start now to find out how 
many of these 3,000,000 are or have been 
members of Communist or Communist 
front organizations? 

Why not examine the activities of 
those found to be members of such or- 
ganization against a background of the 
sedition laws, against a yardstick of their 
patriotism and belief in the Constitution 
of the United States? Why not relieve 
the bulk of the American taxpayers of 
the burden of supporting on public pay 
rolls those individuals found to be work- 
ing primarily for an overthrow of our 
system of free enterprise? 

Why not weigh, in the scales of the 
welfare of the 140,000,000 population of 
the United States, the welfare of the 
organized, yet unproportionately vocifer- 
ous minorities who seek to plunge us 
over the cliffs of unknown foreign activi- 
ties? 

American workers, in the last 33 years, 
from 1911 through 1944, have increased 
83 percent according to the January is- 
sue of Labor’s Monthly Survey, a publi- 
cation of the American Federativun of 
Labor. The dollar-increase average is 
from $1,730 per year in 1911 to $2,189 
per year in 1944. This same publication 
Shows that while American labor’s real 
wages went up 37 percent from 1911 to 
1939, real labor wages in Soviet Russia 
dropped 40 percent in the period from 
1929, when the Soviet Government fig- 
ures were available, to 1939, when the 
last available figures vere permitted to 
reach the public. American labor as a 
whole should consider those figures. 

Congress faces an election this year. 
Why not go to the people on this issue: 


Do we want to continue the American 
system of free enterprise, or do we want 
to abandon it? ‘Those Members who 
come back to Congress after the Novem- 
ber election will then have a clear man- 
date from the people to govern their 
future course of action. I, for one, am 
willing to go to my constituents on that 
issue alone. 


The Children’s Crusade 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EMILY TAFT DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1946 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of MIllinois. Mr. 
Speaker, the most pitiful of all war vic- 
tims are the displaced children. To aid 
this group some American youngsters 
have launched a rather wonderf'1l project 
called the Children’s Crusade. 

In the displaced persons camps of Ger- 
many there are some 95,000 boys and 
girls under 14, whose nationalities in- 
clude Czech, Hungarian, Latvian, Lithu- 
anian, Polish, Rumanian, Russian, and 
Yugoslav. A large proportion of these 
are orphaned and carry seered into their 
memories the sight of the torture and 
murder of their parents. Hundreds have 
endured the bestialities of the , horror 
camps. Others were torn from their 
homes, branded with a number, and de- 
livered as farm or household help to some 
Nazi. All of these are underweight and 
a majority suffer from rickets, tubercu- 
losis, or other diseases which stem from 
malnutrition. Thousands of these chil- 
aren possess no shoes or warm clothes 
and so are kept indoors all winter, al- 
though their shelters are also cold. Few 
of these children can recall any of the 
joy or care which should be the birth- 
right of all little ones. 

UNRRA is doing what it can for these 
tragic waifs, but supplies are spread too 
thin. It has been a blessing when other 
countries have held out a hand to these 
displaced children. Although exhausted 
by 6 years of war and living on meager 
rations, England is sharing what it has 
with a thousand Jewish youngsters to 
whom it has been playing host since fall. 
Sweden and Switzerland have also wel- 
comed some thousands of the boys and 
girls in greatest need. In America we 
have left it to the children to take the 
first step in kindliness. 

It began very simply last summer at a 
camp conducted by a Chicagoan, Miss 
Mabel Katherine Pearse. One night 
around the campfire she read a letter 
to the children from her sister, child 
welfare specialist with UNRRA, which 
described the background of her charges. 
The American children at once decided to 
do something. They did. They raised 
$200 for Christmas gifts, warm clothes, 
and special treats in food, which after 
a great struggle with a special permit, 
were sent abroad with personal greeting 
cards. On Christmas eve they built a 
bridge of friendship in a beautiful cere- 
mony. Of all the Christmas ceremonies 
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around the world, none could have ex- 
pressed more poignantly the spirit of 
Christ. Far across the seas and across 
differences of race, language, and reli- 
gion the children joined together in sing- 
ing carols. 

In recent weeks this movement. has 
grown. Every time the story is told the 
project. snowballs larger and a flood of 
gifts pour in—money, clothes, food, 
sweets, and toys. For a while lack of 
posta] service was an obstacle. The 
chaos which results from the bombing of 
cities and mass migration of peoples 
makes it still impossible to locate indi- 
viduals and guarantee general delivery 
in Germany. But there is not the same 
confusion in regard to the displaced peo- 
ples. UNRRA has registered each, so 
tliat reaching these people is possible 
and, in simple justice, they should be the 
first to receive supplementary packages 
from America. 

The organization aims at becoming a 
steadily functioning one, channeling 
through an ever-widening stream of 
gifts and good will. On July 25 Ameri- 
can children, this time in various parts 
of the country, will celebrate a midsum- 
mer Christmas party to raise money for 
the real Christmas to follow overseas on 
December 25. The bridge of friendship, 
this year a wider and stronger one, wil] 
for the second time be cemented by the 
mutual singing of carols on Christmas 
eve. 

Here is a project to touch the heart of 
our country. It is one which the chil- 
dren of America should be helped to 
continue, for its materia] good and also 
for the bond of friendship between na- 
tions. American children have already 
found the project the most challenging 
one which they have ever known. So 
let us help the children’s crusade through 
Miss Mabel Katherine Pearse, 4700 Ken- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 15, IIl. 


What Is Really Going on in Poland? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1946 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I wish to draw attention of the Mem- 
bers to a statement, issued in London by 
the leaders of the four democratic poli- 
tical parties of Poland. They carry on 
in London and there speak on behalf of 
the enslaved people of Poland who are 
unable to tell us the truth about condi- 
tions prevailing in their country in direct 
result of the betrayal performed at Yalta. 

The most respected leaders of Poland’s 
democratic parties give us the truth about 
Poland under Soviet occupation. Here it 
is; 

COUNCIL OF POLISH 
POLITICAL PARTIES, 
London, January 25, 1946. 

Str° The preamble of the Charter of the 
United Nations states that a new interna- 
tional organization has been established “to 
save succeeding generations from the scourge 











of war.” The United Nations had determined 
“to reaffirm their faith in * * * the 
dignity and worth of the human person, in 
the equal rights * * ® of nations large 
and small and to establish conditions under 
which justice and respect for the obliga- 
tions arising from treaties and other sources 
of international law can be maintained.” 

But, notwithstanding these solemn decla- 
rations, and in violation of all principles on 
which the postwar order and the peaceful 
relations between nations were to be built, 
the Polish nation—after the victory over the 
common enemy—tis again enslaved. 

In Poland lawlessness rules supreme. Hu- 
man dignity is trampled upon. There is no 
true ‘reedom of religion, of conscience, or of 
opinion. There is no independent judica- 
ture. There is 1o freedom of speech, of the 
press, of association, or of meetings. There 
is no security for the individual. The whole 
of Poland suffers under the totalitarian yoke 
which has been imposed upon the Polish 
nation by foreign intervention, and this 
regime does not totter only because the coun- 
try is occupied by a foreign army and is ruled 
by a ruthless police regime 

The worthiest sons of Poland—the men 
who had built the underground Polish state 
and had fought the Germans for five long 
years in the ranks of the Polish Home Army— 
and every class of her population: Peasants, 
workers, the middle class, and the intellec- 
tuals, the very core of Polish democracy—are 
subjected to systematic persecution The 
education of the younger generation, based 
on models which are alien to Polish tradi- 
tions and her national spirit, aims clearly at 
remolding our youth into soulless robots of 
the present regime 

Economically Poland ts subjected to a sys- 
tem of ruthless exploitation in the interests 
of the war potential of an alien power. Her 
people live in wretched poverty which is in 
striking and irritating contrast with the 
comparatively high standards of life allotted 
to those who agree to serve as the tools of 
the present regime. The inclusion of Poland 
into the orbit of the USSR has made her a 
mere province in the vast area of Soviet 
closed economy and severed all her links with 
the free markets of the world. A similar fate 
has been meted out to many other countries 
of Central Europe. 

Fear and hatred have become the guiding 
principles of the present system of govern- 
ment in Poland. The men who are in con- 
trol of our destinies keep themselves in 
pewer by means of a rule of terror, which 
takes the form of mass arrests, confinement 
of thousands of people in prisons and con- 
centration camps, executions and mysterious 
disappearance of many men and women who 
are inconvenient to the regime. 

The provisional government imposed on 
Poland has renounced—against the clear will 
of the Polish Nation—almost one-half of her 
national territory, with 11,000,000 of popula- 
tion, and it has agreed to recognize her east- 
ern frontier as final at a time when the post- 
war territorial settlement in Europe is not 
determined yet. 

Thus, on the morrow of common victory, 
Poland, the stanchest and most faithful 
ally, has been given a very raw deal, actually 
much worse than that which has been given 
to defeated enemy powers. As a result of 
the war Poland has lost not only half of her 
prewar territory which for centuries had 
formed a part of her national home—she has 
also lost her very independence. This, in 
spite of the immense and well-known sacri- 
fices which she has borne in the common 
Struggle and the fate meted out to her is the 
crowning proof that all the ideals for which 
the war was fought have been betrayed and 
brushed aside. 

Poland fought at first alone her battle for 
her independence and very existence and 
later by the side of her allies. She never 


ivered, irrespective of whether her allies 
in a position to come to her assistance 


or not. 


When the whole of Poland was oc- 
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cupied by the enemy forces the Polish sol- 
diers fought on in France and Norway. After 
the collapse of France, when Britain was left 
alone to resist German might, the Polish 
armed forces made their way to the British 
Isles, to continue the battle by the side of 
the only free country which was still at war 
against Germany, This was at a time when 
some powers who later found themselves in 
the camp of the United Nations were still 
neutral, while others were even giving every 
aid and assistance to the German aggressors. 

At that time, too, the Polish Home Army, 
the largest underground force in the world, 
acting under the direction and guidance of 
the Polish Government in London, was con- 
tinuing its sacrificial struggle in Poland itself, 
and immobilized large enemy forces there, 
fighting the aggressor simultaneously with 
the Polish armed forces in Africa, Italy, and 
western Europe. 

To enslave Poland or to concur in her 
enslavement is obviously a gross violation of 
all the principles of international morality 
and law, and of all the solemn declarations 
and treaties in force. The enslavement of 
Poland and of the whole of central-eastern 
Europe creates a vast certer of ‘mrest and 
discontent which ultimately threatens the 
peace of the world. It would be an ill omen 
for the start of the United Nations if con- 
ditions in direct contradiction to their 
pledged principles were permitted to be 
perpetuated. 

An iron curtain now severs Poland from 
the world. It separates East and West, and 
bars the free exchange of news, cultural 
values, and material goods. 

The undersigned duly authorized repre- 
sentatives of the chief Polish political parties, 
acting as spokesmen for the people of Poland, 
who in the present conditions are not free to 
speak for themselves, are thus forced to lodge 
a direct appee' to the United Nations. These 
are the main points: 

1. The so-called Provisional Government 
of National Unity in Warsaw and its delega- 
tion to the United Nations General Assembly 
do not represent Poland at all. 

2. Poland will never renounce her will to 
independence, political, spiritual, and eco- 
nomic, and her people will never relent in 
their efforts to recover their full independ- 
ence and to decide their own fate. 

3. No lasting peace will be secured unless 
moral principles, the respect for the dignity 
of the individual and of the nation, justice, 
and freedom are duly safeguarded and ap- 
plied in practice, not merely in solemn dec- 
larations. The principles of democracy 
should be enforced both in the internal life 
of the various countries and in international 
relations. 

No new world order can be built on the old 
foundations of violence, brute force, and en- 
slavement. No lasting peace can be built on 
the shifting basis of great powers politics. 

Poland, which today is enslaved and oc- 
cupied by foreign forces, demands the reés- 
toration of her independence, in the name of 
the very principles on which the United Na- 
tions are built. Poland believes that the 
United Nations will not find it possible to 
pass over in silence her loss of independence 
and the enslavement of the country which 
was first to resist German aggression in the 
defense of her own freedom and of the liberty 
of the world. 

We have the honor to be, sir, 

Your obedient servants, 
TADEUSZ TOMASZEWSKI, 
For the Polish Socialist Party Com- 
mittee abroad. 
Dr. STANISLAW OLSZEWSKI, 
For the Democratic Party Commit- 
tee abroad. 
Hucon HANRKE, 
For the Christian Labor Party Com- 
mittee abroad. 
JERZY KUNCEWICZ, 
For the Peasant Party “Freedom.” 
Dr. TaDEvusz BIELECKI, 
For the National Democratic Party. 
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Unwarranted Attacks Upon Government 
Officials 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. E. COX 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1946 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, on February 
12 the gentleman from Michigan [Mr 
Hook! placed a statement in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcoRD at a cost of $121, with 
the consent of the House, constituting 
what was nothing more or less than an 
attack upon the Committee on Military 
Affairs and its general counsel, H. Ralph 
Burton. The gentleman from Michigan 
failed to inform the House, however, that 
his statement was in its entirety taken 
from the book recently published by 
Henry Hoke, a writer who dévotes his 
efforts to the publication of unwarranted 
attacks upon Government officials, and 
particularly Members of Congress. 
Hoke’s books and articles are, for the 
most part, innuendos and allegations 
lacking in truth and unsupported »y 
factual evidence. Following publication 
of such statements, papers which follow 
the Communist line take up the trail and 
engage in publicity as lacking in truth as 
the books and other sources upon which 
they are founded. The original false 
hood becomes repeated a thousandfold, 
until it passes with the public for assured 
and accepted truth. For this reason 
such innuendos against an able and 
faithful public servant should not go 
unchallenged. 

Let me tell you how the distorted 
information in Mr. Hoox’s statement and 
the book by Henry Hoke, from which it 
was taken word for word, was obtained. 
About 2 years ago a certain man was rec- 
ommended by a member of the staff of a 
local newspaper to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, and after checking the 
references which were submitted he was 
employed as an investigator. Shortly 
thereafter an investigation was begun 
into the activities of a Col. Theodore 
Wyman, of the Army, at one time district 
engineer for the district of Hawaii, and 
one Hans Wilhelm Rohl, a German alien, 
who in December of 1940 was awarded 
contracts for defense projects in Hawaii. 
I shall not go into the details of that 
investigation, but it will be found inter- 
esting to anyone who will read the report 
of the House Military Affairs Committee, 
No. 1638, Seventy-eighth Congress. 
Eventually this newly engaged investi- 
gator was sent to Los Angeles, Calif., with 
instructions to follow up certain angles 
of the investigation there. Soon after 
his arrival Government officials and 
friends of the committee reported that 
his activities in Los Angeles were not in 
the interest of the committee and should 
be looked into at once. This was done, 
and he was recalled and dropped from 
the committee rolls. From that time on 
this man has pursued a course antago- 
nistic not only to the committee but to 
the Congress itself. Recently it has been 
discovered that he has been employed by 
Henry Hoke to gather any information 
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that by vicious twisting and innuendo 
can be used to vilify not only the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs but the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities and 
Members of Congress. His particular 
animus is to hit back at H. Ralph Burton, 
who dismissed him. 

This book recently published by Henry 
Hoke and the statement which appeared 
in the Recorp on February 12 follow the 
pattern that has been evidenced in so 
many Communist publications, and for 
the purpose of the Recorp I shall refer to 
some of these briefly. 

Hoke states in his book, and this is in- 
cluded in the statement which appeared 
in the Recorp, that H. Ralph Burton was 
at one time counsel for Father Coughlin. 
Of this there is no doubt, as for several 
years, specifically from about 1932 to 
1936, Burton was engaged in his legal 
capacity by Father Coughlin, and for this 
he offers apologies to no one. 

It is stated that at one time he was 
counsel for the National Society, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. This 
is true. Some years ago an attack was 
made upon this society, proven to be 
instigated by Communists, and Burton 
was employed as counsel to defeat this 
attempt upon the existence of the society, 
and this he succeeded in doing. For this 
he apologizes to no one. 

It is stated that he was counsel for the 
American Coalition of Patriotic Societies, 
than which there is no finer organiza- 
tion in this country. I have here a list 


of the patriotic organizations composing 
the American Coalition of Patriotic So- 
cieties, among which. are Dames of the 
Loyal Legion of the United States; De- 


scendants of the Signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence; General Pershing 
chapter, American War Mothers; Ladies 
of the Grand Army of the Republic; 
National Camp, Patriotic Order Sons of 
America; National Society, Daughters of 
the Revolution; National Society, Daugh- 
ters of the Union, 1861-65; United 
Daughters of the Confederacy, New York 
chapter; and United States Naval Re- 
serve Officers Association, too well known 
to the Members of the House to warrant 
further comment. It is true that Burton 
represented these patriotic societies, and 
for doing so he need apologize to no one. 

Hoke further states in his book that 
Hans Wilhelm Rohl, the alien contractor 
who failed to finish his contract on time 
for the defense of Pearl Harbor, set forth 
in an affidavit that he had been ap- 
proached by a witness who had previ- 
ously appeared before the Military Af- 
fairs Committee with a proposition to 
arrange for stopping the investigation 
for a certain sum of money, but beyond 
his unsupported statement he offers no 
proof. A reading of the report of the 
House Military Affairs Committee defi- 
nitely clinches the fact that if such a 
proposition were made it ended where it 
began. 

He states that Burton is anti-Semitic 
and anti-Negro, but he offers no proof of 
this, and that it is not true can be shown 
if any committee or Member of the 
House is sufficiently interested to in- 
quire. 

I have now come to what is the most 
inexcusable, the most vicious and lowest 
type of attack. Not content with endless 


- rate administrative units. 


attacks upon Burton over a period of 
years, clearly for the purpose of eliminat- 
ing him from investigations which he 
has conducted over a period of 9 years 
for the House and Senate, the Com- 
munist group now attacks his son. The 
latter is a lawyer by profession and en- 
joys a reputation which is beyond ques- 
tion. He gave up a lucrative practice to 
enter the Coast Guard in this war, de- 
clining to ask for a commission and re- 
maining in the Coast Guard until sepa- 
rated for physical reasons. 

I shall not go on further in character- 
izing these attacks, but I do wish to call 
attention emphatically to the fact that 
although Burton has conducted investi- 
gations for the House and Senate for 
nearly 9 years, there has never been filed 
with any committee which he has served 
so much as a scintilla of evidence against 
him. All that has appeared against him 
in Communistic publications has never 
been supported by an iota of factual evi- 
dence. Now, as to Burton himself. 

A man’s background is always impor- 
tant. H. Ralph Burton’s ancestors along 
more than one line have been on these 
shores since the early 1600’s. One line 
settled in Virginia and Maryland. An- 
other ancestor came over with William 
Penn to found Pennsylvania, his grand- 
son being Caesar Rodney, who signed the 
Declaration of Independence as a repre- 
sentative from Delaware. Two of his 
family have served in this House. Truly 
this is an American background. 

H. Ralph Burton was born in Wash- 
ington, lived here all his life, attended 
the public schools, Friends School, Co- 
lumbian, now George Washington, Uni- 
versity, and took his degree in law from 
Georgetown University. He is a mem- 
ber of the bars of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia, the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia, and 
a member of the Bar Association of the 
District of Columbia. In his earlier law 
practice he was associated with the Hon- 
orable John G. Carlisle, formerly Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Early in 1938 he became an investiga- 
tor for the Senate Campaign Expendi- 
tures Committee, of which the Honor- 
able Morris Sheppard was chairman. He 
covered the States of North Dakota, Ken- 
tucky, and Arkansas. 

Burton was thereafter named as an 
investigator for the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the House 
of Representatives, of which the Honor- 
able Clifton A. Woodrum was chairman, 
and for over a year beginning in 1939 
had charge of investigations in the State 
and city of New York, which were sepa- 
These inves- 
tigations covered every phase of the 
Works Progress Administration activity 
and included contract relation, construc- 
tion of airports, school buildings, high- 
ways, sewerage systems, accounting, 
union interrelations and jurisdictions, 
unemployment, relief, legality of project 
operation, financing, sabotage, workers’ 
alliance, and Federal project No. 1— 
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Theater, art, music, writers, and histori- 
cal records survey. 

It was in connection with the arts 
project of the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration that Burton first incurred the 
hatred of communistic elements. Six 
weeks after his arrival in New York he 
had discovered sufficient evidence to 
cause the Appropriations Committee to 
deny the use of funds for the continua- 
tion of the theater project throughout 
the United States, resulting in the elim- 
ination of thousands of Communists or 
fellow travelers from the Federal pay 
roll and the saving of over $15,000,000 a 
year. 

He continued on this investigation for 
over a year, resulting in extensive correc- 
tive results, among which was the re- 
quirement that employees of the WPA 
should work 130 hours a month for their 
monthly pay instead of being permitted 
to draw union wages and work only 30 
to 40 hours in a month for the maximum 
monthly wages. 

He located Communists working on 
vital statistics, such as plans and speci- 
fications for electric and water conduits 
in and around New York and had them 
removed. 

So violent became the antagonism on 
the part of Communists and fellow trav- 
elers in New York in 1939 that they 
staged a demonstration at Columbus 
Circle which required over 300 police offi- 
cers to control. Not satisfied with that, 
they formed a picket line of over 200 
around the New Yorker Hotel, where 
Burton resided. None of these things 
was allowed to interrupt the investiga- 
tion which was carried through, cover- 
ing a period of over a year and involving 
the checking of over $200,000,000 ex- 
pended by WPA in New York. To any- 
one interested sufficiently to do so, it is 
suggested that the complete record of the 
investigation can be found in the pub- 
lished hearings and reports of the Ap- 
propriations Committee covering that 
period. 

In 1940 Senator Gillette gave Burton 
assignments in connection with the ac- 
tivities of the Campaign Expenditures 
Committee for 1940, these having in- 
cluded the States of Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin,, Maine, New Jersey, 
particularly relating to Hudson County, 
and special assignments of a national 
character in New York. 

During the last 5 years, H. Ralph Bur- 
ton has been general counsel for the 
Military Affairs Committee, and director 
of the investigations of the war effort. 
Many things have bee. accomplished by 
the committee. Thousands of lives have 
been saved by the improvement in the 
fueling system of airplanes resulting 
from the investigations and recommen- 
dations of the committee. Corners in 
skilled lebor which resulted in exorbitant 
costs to the Government through having 
to pay excessive profits to racketeering 
companies controlling the skilled labor 
market were eliminated at a saving of 
hundreds of millions of dollars to the 
Government. 

The House Military. Affairs Committee 
Report No. 839, 79th Congress, contains 
the most complete account of the plans 
of the Communist: to sabotage the 
United States Army that has been pre- 
pared and this was done under his direc- 








tion. Not an item therein has ever been 
challenged. 

The House Military Affairs Committee 
Report No. 1638, 78th Congress, contain- 
ing the story of the activities of Col. 
Theodore Wyman and Hans Wilhelm 
Rohl concerning contracts for defense 
projects of Hawaii discloses almost un- 
believable facts very largely affecting the 
attack on Pearl Harbor, and has never 
been challenged. These are only a few 
examples of what has been accomplished 
as the result of the investigations of the 
Military Affairs Committee which are 
elaborately explained in their two gen- 
eral reports. A recent investigation, 
beneficial to the soldier, is that relating 
to blue discharges in the Army which is 
resulting in the elimination of injustices 
from this source in the House Military 
Affairs Committee Report No. 1510. 

I submit to Members of the House that 
a faithful servant of Congress, whose 
work has benefited the American people, 
should not be defamed on the floor and 
in the Recorp of this House by unsup- 
ported and groundless assertions, in- 
spired by personal malice and the hostil- 
ity of subversive and disloyal elements 
of the population, without a voice being 
raised in his behalf. 





Housing Bill Amendmerts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1946 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
RecorD, I would like to call the attention 
of the House to two amendments which 
will be presented by me to the Patman 
housing bill when it is read for amend- 
ments Wednesday. 

The first amendment is in the nature 
of a clarifying amendment, bringing the 
title, authority, and duties of the chief 
of the new housing program into line 
with his existing authority under Execu- 
tive order. Its adoption will clarify his 
cuties and bring his authority into line 
with that already provided for under the 
Executive order issued by virtue of the 
Second War Powers Act. Because of the 
uncertainty of the extension of the Sec- 
ond War Powers Act it will be necessary 
to include this into the Housing Act pre- 
sented at this time it power is to be given 
to provide priorities for the veterans’ 
housing program. 

The second amendment is the produc- 
tion incentive. subsidy authorization, 
which limits the amount of subsidies to 
be used in expediting the production of 
scarce materials by the Housing Expe- 
diter to the sum of $600,000,000. It is 
argued that the Housing Expediter now 
bas authority to use subsidies under the 
Price Control Act. This amendment 


would specifically permit and at the same 
time limit them as to amounts in order 
to stimulate the production of enough 


Materiais to carry on the housing 
program. 
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The amendments follow: 
AMENDMENT PROVIDING HOUSING EXPEDITER 


(a) There is hereby created an office to be 
known as Housing Expediter; and the 
President is authorized to designate an exist- 
ing official of the Government to serve as 
Housing Expediter, or to appoint the Housing 
Expediter either within any existing agency 
or as independent officer of the Government. 
In the event of a designation of an existing 
official, he is hereby authorized and permitted 
to continue in his present post while serving 
as Housing Expediter, except that he shall 
receive no additional compensation by reason 
of his designation hereunder. If, however, 
such Housing Expediter is appointed, his ap- 
pointment shall, if within an existing agency 
of the Government, be subject to the laws 
and regulations governing the appointment 
of officers within such agency and he shall 
receive compensation in compliance with 
such laws and regulations; if the Housing 
Expediter is appointed as an independent 
officer of the Government, then such ap- 
pointment shall be made by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate of the 
United States and he shall receive compen- 
sation at the rate of $12,000 per annum. 

(b) The Housing Expediter, in addition to 
such other functions and powers as may be 
delegated to him by the President, is author- 
ized to— 

(1) formulate such plans amd programs as 
are necessary to provide for an increased sup- 
ply of housing accommodations of all kinds 
and, in particular, of homes available for sale 
or rental at moderate prices to veterans of 
World War II and their immediate families: 

(2) issue such orders, regulations, or direc- 
tives to other executive agencies as may be 
necessury to provide for the exercise of their 
powers in a manner required by or consistent 
with the execution of the aforesaid plans and 
programs, and to coordinate the activities of 
such agencies directed to the execution of 
such plans and programs. Each executive 
agency shall carry out without delay the or- 
ders, regulations, or directives of the Housing 
Expediter, and shall, to the extent necessary, 
modify its operations and procedures from 
time to time to conform to the directions of 
the Housing Expediter; 

(3) recommend to the President the en- 
actment of such legislation as may be neces- 
sary to provide the authority to carry out 
such plans and programs as are not author- 
ized under existing law; 

(4) consult and cooperate with other 
agencies of the Federal Government, State 
and local governments, industries, labor, and 
other groups, both national and local, with 
respect to the problems created by the Hous- 
ing emergency and the steps which can be 
taken to remedy it. 

(c) The executive agencies of the Govern- 
ment shall exercise their emergency powers 
and other powers for the purpose of aiding 
in the solution of the problems created by 
the existing housing emergency, the allevia- 
tion of which is vital to an orderly transition 
from war to peace. ' 

(d) (1) All functions, powers, authority, 
or duties vested in the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion or the Director there- 
of by the War Mobilization and Reconversion 
Act of 1944 which are or may be necessary or 
suitable to enable the Housing Expediter to 
carry out the provisions of this title and such 
plans and programs as such Housing Expedi- 
ter may develop for the alleviation of the 
housing emergency, are hereby transferred 
to the Housing Expediter. The powers so 
transferred shall include the power to issue 
orders, regulations, or directives to other ex- 
ecutive agencies with respect to the exercise 
by such agencies of their respective powers 
and authority. 

(2) The powers so transferred shall con- 
tinue during the period in which this Act 
is in effect, notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision terminating such powers contained in 
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the said War Mobilization and Reconversion 
Act of 1944. 


AMENDMENT PROVIDING PREMIUM PAYMENTS 


(a) Whenever the Director determines 
that it is necessary or desirable to employ 
premium payments for the purpose of in- 
creasing the supply of conventional and new 
types of building materials, such premium 
payments shall be made by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation with respect to 
such materials, at such times, in such 
amounts, and on such terms and conditions 
as may be determined by the Director: Pro- 
vided, That such payments shall be limited 
to an amount not to exceed $600,000,000. The 
Director, in determining upon the particular 
uses of premium payments as authorized in 
this section, shall take into consideration, 
among other things, the extent to which 
other means of increasing materials would 
not be as effective in adequately increasing 
the supply of such materials or would be 
likly to result in increased sales or rental 
prices of the finished housing accommoda- 
tions constructed with the use of such ma- 
terials. 

(b) The last paragraph of section 2 (e) of 
the Emergency Price Control! Act of 1942, as 
amended, shall not, during the life of this 
title, apply to premium payments by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation under 
this section: Provided, That nothing herein 
shall be construed to affect the provisions of 
Public Law 88 of the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress. 





Defeatist Thinking 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. SAVAGE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1946 


Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I have been very much concerned over 
the growing tide of pessimism regarding 
the chances for a permanent peace. It 
seems to me this trend of thinking is very 
dangerous because it implies we are not 
interested enough in maintaining a 
permanent peace to work at it. If we 
are going to be forever plagued with su- 
spicions of other nations because their 
form of government is different than our 
own, can we blame those nations from 
having suspicions of their own? It is not 
a question of whether or not we can Keep 
a permanent peace—we must Keep that 
peace because it is becoming more and 
more apparent that our civilization can- 
not survive an atomic war. 

I am including with this speech an edi- 
torial from the February 20 issue of the 
Longview Daily News, Longview, Wash., 
which I think clearly points out 
the dangers of this type of defeatist 
thinking: 

WHY DO SO MANY SAY THAT WAR WITH 
IS INEVITABLE? 

Five out of six American women, reports 
the Woman’s Home Companion, believe we 
are on the road to another war. Most of 
these, an opinion pol! of the magazine shows, 
believe that war will come in 10 to 15 years 
and will be with Russia. 

Is this surprising information? Not at all. 
On all sides we hear this kind of talk. “War 
is inevitable.” “We'll have to fight Russia.” 


RUSSIA 


“Stalin blames capitalism for everything and 
he won't be satisfied until capitalism is wiped 
out.” 
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These and other similar statements are 
common in ordinary conversation. It is no 
wonder that an opinion poll would reveal 
that five out of six American women believe 
another war is in the immediate offing. 

We would like to have asked those same 
women what they thought of their own 
chances of surviving another war. Their 
sons and husbands of course could be ex- 
pected to have only the slimmest of chances 
to survive atomic warfare, but what about 
the people at home—the civilians—would 
they live through a war in which one bomb 
or radio controlled rocket could wipe out the 
population of an entire city? 

People who talk so easily about another 
war don’t think in terms of the total destruc- 
tion that would result. They are thinking 
in terms of old-fashioned warfare—of wars 
fought with smokeless powder and TNT. 
Those explosives are more obsolete now than 
the black powder used in Civil War cannon. 
Atomic energy is today’s weapon. 

Why do so many consider war with Russia 
inevitable? 

Because they don’t trust Russia. They are 
afraid of her, of her form of government, of 
her bigness and her potential power. They 
are afraid of a revolutionary people who 
overthrew an oppressive form of government 
in modern times and set up something they 
consider better 

Do Russians feel the same way about us? 
Do they think that war with the United 
States is inevitable? Perhaps they do. After 
all the people of the United States don’t trust 
Russia, do they? That being the case what’s 
to keep the United States from suddenly 
loosing its new atomic weapon against the 
Soviet and removing a potential menace? 
The United States is the most powerful coun- 
try in the world. It is opposed to com- 
munism and so are most of its Allies. Is 
not Russia all alone in a world hostile to 
socialist Russia? 

We don’t trust them. 
us. How, indeed, can 
that? 

But we know that the Uniied States, its 
people and its goverment, want peace. We 
know that it isn’t true when Stalin or any- 
one else accuses the capitalist world of en- 
circling him. We joined the United Nations 
to seek peace. 

Why did Russia join the United Nations? 
If she hadn’t it would be a different story. 
After the last war the United States refused 
to join the League of Nations. Other nations 
mistrusted us, and litthe wonder. What na- 
tion is to be trusted that refuses to cooperate 
in efforts for world peace? 

But Russia did join the United Nations. 
Her representatives signed the Charter. Is 
that not some evidence that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment wants peace? Certainly we know 
the Russjan people, or any other people with 
only a rudimentary knowledge of the de- 
structive power of atomic energy, have suf- 
ficient desire to live to want to avoid war. 
And governments, but peoples, cause wars. 

Just because Stalin expresses the same 
mistrust in capitalism that we have in social- 
ism is not sufficient reason to go about pro- 
claiming that war with Russia is inevitable. 
The two countries are different in many re- 
spects—their government, their history, 
their economic way of life. But the Russians 
are human beings living in a rich, big coun- 
try, just as we do. Why cannot we assume 
that the world is big enough for us both? 

Are hate and greed and envy so firmly in- 
grained in the characters of these millions 
that a war of annihilation is sure to come? 
That is something for women and men and 
for children going to school to ask them- 
selves. And if they can see a spark of hope 
for peace, to determine what they, as indi- 
viduals, can do to fan that spark into life 
and dispel the fatalistic pessimism heard all 
too often these days. 


They don’t trust 
peace come out of 


The British Loan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1946 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Detroit Times: 


THE BRITISH LOAN 


The Banking and Currency Committee of 
the United States Senate now has under for- 
mal consideration a proposal to make what 
purports to be a loan of about four and 
one-half billion dollars to Great Britain, ac- 
cording to the terms of an agreement ne- 
gotiated by representatives of the two Gov- 
ernments several months ago. 

The public hearings to be conducted by the 
committee on this matter are expected to last 
several weeks, during which time the argu- 
ments for and against the loan will sup- 
posedly be fully and fairly heard. 

However. it has been the past experience 
of the American people in such matters that 
“public hearings” so conducted do not al- 
ways refiect the real opinions of the people. 

In this instance, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that the hearings be truly public, 
and that the real opinions of the people be 
consulted. 

It would be a wonderful thing, in fact, if 
there could be a national vote or referendum 
on the question, for then the members of the 
committee and of the Senate and the Con- 
gress as a whole would know whether a ma- 
jority of the people are for the loan or 
against it. 

But since there have been no arrangements 
for such a vote by the people and none are 
likely to be made, the people are going to 
have to find their own means of making their 
wishes known—or else let the issue go by 
default. 

Senator KENNETH S. WHERRY of Nebraska 
has a pertinent suggestion to make in this 
respect 

The Members of Congress, he says, would 
respect a national expression of public opin- 
ion on the British loan. 

Let the people, therefore, make a national 
expression of their opinions, he urges. 

“The reaction both Senators and Repre- 
sentatives get from their constituents will 
probably decide whether or not the loan is 
granted,” says Senator WHERRY. 

“We know that pressure will be put on from 
the organized groups controlled by the ad- 
ministration. 

“We know, too, how to recognize such 
‘propaganda mail’ and to evaluate it. 

“What will count will be the letters, tele- 
grams, and personal visits from people known 
to us as representing their own thinking and 
that of their neighbors.” 

Of course Senator WHeErRry is right. 

The administration will wield all of its 
tremendous power to influence approval of 
the loan. 

The internationalists and the intervention- 
ists, the one-worlders and the collaborators 
with various Socialist and Communist 
regimes will support it. 

Surely the American people, who are most 
concerned in the matter because it is their 
money that is being loaned away, their taxes 
and wages and savings, should not stay mute. 

The American people know their country 
is already $300,000,000,000 in debt. 

* : * e 

They know there is not the remotest pros- 
pect that Britain will ever repay more than a 
fraction of the loan, if any at all. 
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They know that the total of our outstang. 
ing loans and gifts to Britain, including the 
unpaid First World War debt and the can. 
celed lend-lease outlays, will be the fan. 
tastic and wholly unpayable sum of $36,000,- 
000,000 if this new loan is granted. 

Let the American people tell Congress what 
they think about this colossal and frighten- 
ing commitment of their resources. 

Let them write to Congress and wire their 
Representatives in Congress and go in person 
to Washington in as great a volume as pos- 
sible and make their will known to the Con- 
gress. 

If the United States are truly a democracy 
let them function as such and let the will 
of the people truly prevail. 


“Where Are We Going To Get the 
Money?” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1946 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, Congress- 
man Ricu, of Pennsylvania, has per- 
sisted in asking on the floor of the House 
almost daily during the past 12 years, 
“Where are we going to get the money?” 
The following spending proposals now 
before Congress, over and above the nec- 
essary regular governmental expendi- 
tures, were indirectly approved by Pres- 
ident Truman in his September message 
to Congress: 


Per year 
Federal aid for education 


Vocational education aid 
Free food stamp plan 

Rural electrification program... 
Federal aid to hospitals 
Federal health program 
School lunch program 

Sewage treatment program-_-__-_ 
Federal housing program 
Increased Federal salaries 


Bills providing for lump-sum appro- 
priations, either now before the Con- 
gress or about to be introduced, are as 
follows: . 

Veteran bonus legislation... $13, 000, 000, 000 
Additional UNRRA _  con- 

tribution 1, 350, 000, 000 
Commodity Credit Corpo- 

500, 000, 000 
15, 000, 060, 000 
3, 000, 000, 000 
5, 000, 000, 000 


Loans to foreign countries. 
Federal aid for highways_. 
New river valley authorities_ 
Federal aid for airport con- 


struction 1, 000, 000, 000 


These proposals total $3,090,00U,000 
per year over and above the regular 
Budget expenditures, and the lump-sums 
total $38,850,000,000. Truly, where are 
we going to get the money? 


CAN WE AFFORD IT? 


Mr. Speaker, how many of us realize 
that there are 80,000,000 Americans who 
own Government bonds? Every bank 
and insurance company in America has 
half of its assets invested in Government 
bonds. These investments must be safe- 
guarded at all costs if we would avoid 
chaos and worse. Is not it about time 
for the American people to sit down 
calmly and figure out for themselves just 











how much we can afford to spend on 
projects that are not absolutely neces- 
sary? If they will do this it would re- 
lieve the tremendous pressure on Con- 
cress to make appropriations for projects 
that can be postponed until we are in 
better shape to undertake them. If this 
wild spending orgy continues we will 
pring on an inflation that will wipe out 
all wealth save real estate and other 
tangible property. This would hit rich, 
middle class, and poor alike. 

WAKE UP, AMERICA! 


Mr. Speaker, this writer is disturbed, 
confused, bewildered. The outlook for 
the future is anything but encouraging. 


Taking stock of the present situation, we 
find: 

First. A national debt of $275,000,- 
000,000 


Second. An outbreak of strikes slowing 
down reconversion. 

Third. The administration insisting 
upon deficit spending. 

Fourth. Our diplomatic relations with 
the rest of the world are at the breaking 
0INt. 

Fifth. Uncle Sam still acting as Santa 
Claus to the rest of the world. 

Sixth. Government officials afraid or 
unwilling to meet issues squarely. 

Seventh. The average citizen willing 
to let columnists, radio commentators, 
and second-class writers do his thinking 
for him. 

Unless America wakes up quickly to 
the situation that confronts her, it will 
be too late. 

The following editorial taken from the 
De Kalb Chronicle, De Kalb, Il., Thurs- 
day, February 21, 1946, shows how our 
Federal taxes have skyrocketed over the 
past three decades. It is a fitting close 
to my words of warning, therefore I in- 
clude the same as a part of my remarks: 


HOW TAXES HAVE RISEN IN PAST FORTY YEARS 


From Roosevelt to Roosevelt the American 
citizen's bill for Federal, State, and local 
taxes has skyrocketed from a total of $1,- 
387,000,000 in 1902 to $52,195,000,000 in 1944. 
And apparently the end is not yet. 

These figures are not propaganda-based 
statistics cooked up by somebody who doesn’t 
like the Democrats or the New Deal. They 
are from an article in the 1946 edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica and are written by 
Government sources. 

This rise through two wars and seven Presi- 
dential careers means that we components of 
what the intelligentsia call “the masses” are 
paying our governmental bodies more than 
37 times as much taxes today as they did at 
the beginning of the century when Teddy 
Roosevelt was President 

During that time the State and local gov- 
ernment tax bill went up from $861,000,000 
to $10,067,000,000, almost a 12-fold increase 
the figures show. Federal taxes went from 
$526,000,000 in 1902 to $42,128,000,000 in 1944. 
That means the Federal Government spent 
just about 80 times more in Franklin's reign 
than in the times of Theodore 

As late as 1941 State and local taxes com- 
bined exceeded those of the Federal Govern- 
ment but the demands of the global war 
quickly wiped out that ratio. In that year 
(he State tax total was $4,499,000,000 slightly 

‘ss than the $4,608,000,000 raised by the 
‘OWer governmental bodies. In that year the 
Federal set-up collected $7,818,000,000 or 
‘bout 46 percent of the total 1941 tax bill 
Which was $16,923,000,000. During the war 
~tate and loca) taxes went up about 22 per- 

ent while the Federal Government's col- 
‘cCUlOhs were multiplied almost eight times. 
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At the present time the fiscal position of 
the State and local bodies is fairly good. 
Millions of indebtedness have been reduced 
or erased and many of the States have massed 
huge cash balances as a cushion for ex- 
pected postwar public works spendings. 
The position of the Federal Government is 
not so good our debt being considerably in 
excess of our total physicial and financial 
assets. We have never balanced our Budget 
since 2 years before Roosevelt II took over. 





Henry Ford 2d Answers Chester Bowles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1946 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks a tele- 
gram sent by Henry Ford 2d to Stabiliza- 
tion Director Chester Bowles following 
the latter’s apparent ill-advised charges 
against the Ford Motor Co. during his 
appearance before the House Banking 
and Currency Committee this week. Mr. 
Ford’s telegram is a complete answer to 
Mr. Bowles and should be on record. The 
telegram, dated February 21, 1946, fol- 
lows: 


Mr. CHESTER BowLES, 
Office of Price Administration, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Your public statement of today leaves me 
no other course but to make public certain 
facts which you either do not know or refuse 
to reveal. 

Our application to OPA on last July 20 
was made while We were still at war with 
Japan. Since fighting had stopped in Eu- 
rope, the War Production Board decided that 
limited production of automobiles was in the 
public interest. A total of 39,910 was fixed 
by WPB as the maximum number of passen- 
ger cars the Ford Motor Co. could produce 
during the last 6 months of 1945. 

Obviously you cannot make 39,910 cars in 
6 months in a plant designed to produce 
more than 100,000 every month without 
greatly increasing production cost per unit. 
Low cost depends on volume production as 
everyone knows. So when the United States 
Government—not the Ford Motor Co.—fixed 
production volume, it thus determined cost 
and selling price. 

Let me give a specific example. We de- 
cided that 32,750 of the 39,910 automobiles 
permitted should be Fords’ The rest were 
to be Mercurys and Lincolns. The limita- 
tion on quantity fixed our estimated cost 
on the most popular Ford model at $991.57. 
The f. o. b. sales price, which included a 
5-percent profit and the usual dealer com- 
mission thus became $1,388.20. This turned 
out to be 55 percent more than our last peace- 
time selling price of $895 

We immediately filed application on prices 
for these low-volume, high-cost, wartime 
cars under OPA’s wartime general maximum 
price regulation. 

This action had nothing whatever to do 
with peacetime price ceilings. It was not 
until early in September, after the end of 
the Japanese war, that OPA first issued any 
regulations having to do with peacetime price 
ceilings on automobiles. 

These facts illustrate the point I have been 
trying to make in my public statements— 
that high costs and high prices of auto- 
mobiles are caused by low-volume produc- 
tion. 
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Our one aim since VJ-day has been to get 
into maximum production as quickly as 
possible. We have spared no costs. We have 
paid higher prices for materials, we have 
used propane gas when we could not get 
coal, and we agreed to add $41,000,000 to our 
annual bill for labor. 

But our assembly lines have run by fits and 
Starts because we could not get parts and 
materials. Actually, we were able during 
1945 to produce only 34,439 Ford cars. Our 
costs per units on this production have been 
almost exactly what we estimated for that 
small volume. 

Have no fear that the Ford Motor Co. will 
charge the American people one penny more 
than it has to for cars. If we did competi- 
tion would take care of such a situation very 
quickly. 

For your information, Mr. Bowles, to meet 
competition we are now selling one of our 
truck models at $100 below OPA ceilings. 

We would like to sell all Ford cars below 
OPA price ceilings, not above. But low cosis 
and low prices depend on large-scale pro- 
duction. That, in turn, depends upon an 
uninterrupted flow of parts and materials to 
our assembly lines. When you say that only 
from 10 to 25 percent of our parts are under 
OPA price control you miss the point. Short- 
age on only a few parts can stop the whole 
assembly line. This, in fact, is what has 
happened time and again since VJ-day 

May I add that I question the propriety of 
a Government official’s calling “outrageous”, 
actions taken in strict accordance with war- 
time Government regulations 

HENRY Forp 2d. 





Sales of Surplus Government Property 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. SHERMAN ADAMS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1946 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
reports which have been made concern- 
ing the activities of commission men and 
special agents in securing surplus mer- 
chandise in behalf of clients, it is reassur- 
ing to know that the Government sur- 
plus sales agencies are making a sincere 
effort to prevent Government property 
falling into the hands of illegitimate 
operators. The record of transactions 
in surplus goods is commented upon in 
an article in the Daily Metal Reporter of 
February 14, 1946, which. under leave 
granted me, is included herewith: 


RUMORS OF INFLUENCE IN GOVERNMENT SURPLUS 
SALES CONTRARY TO FACT — TRANSACTIONS 
SHOW ENVIABLE RECORD 


On the fringe of every industry there are 
the hit-and-run type cf businessmen who are 
out to make a killing by fair means or foul, 
usually the latter. It is extremely unfortu- 
nate but not surprising that this sharp- 
shooting type should have been attracted to 
the disposal of war surplus property. Such 
will-o’-the-wisp businessmen, here today and 
gone tomorrow, thrived at the end of the 
First World War by buying and selling Gov- 
ernment surplus merchandise or by using 
their influence to obtain contracts by devious 
means for others. Their operations led to 
congressional investigations and unearthed 
a stench which to this very day has not been 
completely eradicated. 

Those who are now in charge of the Gov- 
ernment’s policy of disposing of billions of 
dollars’ worth of surplus war materials, 
conscious of their responsibility and desirous 
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of doing a good job for the Government and 
for industry, have done everything in their 
power to prevent any undesirable elements 
from gaining even a toe-hold in the disposal 
program. The agencies handling the sur- 
plus property disposal program have been 
criticized for the slow disposal rate but never 
has their integrity been challenged. 

There are thousands of merchants who 
scrutinize carefully every Government trans- 
action involving surplus war materials. If 
there had been any shenanigans, any favorit- 
ism, any wire pulling, or outright fraud, 
these misdoings would long ago have been 
called to the attention of the vigilant con- 
gressional committees that have been keep- 
ing a sharp eye on the war surplus property 
disposal program. The record of the SPA 
policyframers and of those who are respon- 
sible for executing these policies has been 
excellent trom the point of view of integrity. 
The thousands of complaints and criticisms 
that have been received from disgruntled 
bidders, have failed to bring to light actual 
irregularities in any of the large number of 
transactions made by the surplus disposal 
agencies. 

In spite of this, there are rumors of favor- 
itism and of insiders pulling strings in Gov- 
ernment disposal agencies. Most of these 
rumors originate with unsuccessful bidders 
who seem to assume that the reason they 
failed to get an award is because the suc- 
cessful bidder must have had some “in.” 
Unfortunately these rumors take on im- 
portance by the fact that every now and 
then some self-appointed agents call upon 
the unsuccessful bidders and frequently suc- 
ceed in convincing them that they have an 
“in” with the local disposal agency and can 
turn their previous failures into future suc- 
cess at Government sales. Any number of 
such self-styled agents are alleged to have 
been peddling their services on a 5-percent 
commission basis and have come to be known 
as the 5-percenters. 

If by chance the businessman who was 
gullible enough to utilize the services of such 
questionable agents, succeeds in getting an 
award, he will probably attribute his suc- 
cess to the agent and the agent may be 
expected to assume responsibility and credit 
for the award. Thus the businessman who 
has been played for the sucker, becomes 
more convinced than ever that pull is needed 
to get awards and he will shout his con- 
victions from the housetops. That is how 
rumors start and that is how the 5-per- 
centers feed on them to their advantage. 

The surprising thing is that so many seem- 
ingly honest businessmen should fall for 
such a racket and accept rumors a: facts, 
It would seem to us that if honest business- 
men are approached by “agents” -vho claim 
to have infiuence with Government agen- 
cies, that it would be their duty as citizens 
and as members of an industry to report such 
individuals to the proper Government au- 
thorities. Such leeches should not be per- 
mitted to prey on the industry. We go a 
step further and suggest that the Govern- 
ment look into the operations of these so- 
called agents and break up their racket if it 
exists. 

The disposal of surplus war .naterials will 
continue for many years tocome. It is of the 
utmost importance for the economy of the 
Nation that these surplus war materials be 
licuidated efficiently and honestly. Individ- 
uals who boldly assert vr merely imply that 
by the use of unethical methods they can 
do things which the honest busiaessmen can- 
not are a menace to any business. If their 
operations should remain unchecked, they 
could easily undermine the public’s confi- 
dence in the Surplus Property Administra- 
tion and cast suspicion on the thousands 
of first-rate, honest, sincere, and efficient 
executives who are trying to help the Gov- 
ernment do a good job in disposing of bil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of surplus merchan- 
dise of every description. 


As we see it, businessmen should be care- 
ful to discriminate between fact and fiction 
and not believe the fantastic tales of “in- 
fluence” and “graft” unless proof is offered 
to substantiate the gossip. Secondly, busi- 
nessmen owe it to thems>lves, their bus. ess 
associate, and to the countr. to report any 
individual or group of individuals who pro- 
fess to have back-stair entrance 1» Govern- 
ment departments, end, finally, the Govern- 
ment itself should run down those who are 
trying to create a racket among those who 
desire to purchase war surplus materials. 


LL —— 


Harold L. Ickes, Crusader and 
Conservationist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1946 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, for over 25 years before he came 
to Washington as Secretary of the In- 
terior, Harold L. Ickes fought graft and 
corruption in Chicago, almost single- 
handed. No one ever fought a more re- 
lentless nor more discouraging fight 
against sordid interests trying to under- 
mine the morals of the people and the 
Government as well. 

When he entered the Cabinet, as the 
suggestion of Senator Hiram Johnson of 
California, it was not generally known 
what his views on conservation were. His 
performance in that regard has received 
the support and the applause of the most 
ardent conservationists. No one, per- 
haps, except one who has served as Sec- 
retary of the Interior can really under- 
stand the pressure that can be placed 
upon a man in that position by persons, 
groups, and “interests” whose desires and 
interest may be contrary to real con- 
servation. 

It is essential to the cause of conserva- 
tion that the appointee to the office of 
Secretary of the Interior be thoroughly 
in sympathy with the broad purposes of 
conservation. Our natural resources and 
the public domain must be developed and 
managed for the benefit of the whole peo- 
ple. Mr. Ickes set a good example in 
that regard. 

Under permission granted me to insert 
these brief remarks, I also include an 
editorial from the Sacramento (Calif.) 
Bee: 


ICKES’ SUCCESSOR MUST BE FIRST A CONSERVA- 
TIONIST 


Gov. Vail Pittman of Nevada has launched 
a movement to have President Truman name 
a Westerner as successor to Harold L. Ickes 
as Secretary of the Interior. 

That is a splendid suggestion and it is 
gratifying that all of the men apparently re- 
ceiving top White House consideration for the 
~ost are men from the West. 

After all the great bulk of matters ad- 
ministered through the Interior Department 
affect the western areas and it is only logi- 
cal that a Westerner acquainted with the 
problems of the West should be given the 
post. 

However, that is not necessarily the first 
qualification. 

The first measure of the man to be given 
the secretaryship is that he be 100 percent 
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in sympathy with the preservation of the 
resources of the Nation for the benefit and 
enjoyment of the greatest number of people 

Ickes was from Chicago, but it can be said 
the West never had a stancher friend in the 
Interior Department post than he. 

Under the Department of the Interior are 
the numerous great water and power Proj- 
ects of the West—the Central Valleys proj. 
ect, Boulder Dam, Grand Coulee, and others, 

Ickes fought with all his zeal for the aq- 
vancement of these projects and to insure 
that the benefits accrued to the people and 
did not fall into the hands of corporate 
interests for private exploitation. 

For this he was pilloried and castigated, but 
he carried on. And the present advanced 
status of many of these projects is a tribute 
to the former Secretary's valiant battle for 
the people. 

It is hoped that when President Truman 
appoints Ickes’ successor he will choose a 
man who has the interests of the West at 
heart as much as Ickes and is imbued with 
like zeal and courage. 


The Housing Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1946 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the RecorpD, I enclose a copy of a letter 
Governor Vivian, of Colorado, wrote to 
Wilson W. Wyatt, Housing Expediter, 
Office of War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion, Washington, D. C.: 


GOVERNOR’S OFFICE, 
Denver, Colo., February 20, 1946, 
WILson W. Wyatt, 
Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Wyatr: Thank you for your let- 
ter of February 7 enclosing copy of your 
report to the President on veterans’ emer- 
gency housing. You asked for comments and 
suggestions as to the feasibility of your pro- 
gram. I am happy to comply. 

I submit you are attacking this problem 
from the wrong premise. You seem to an- 
ticipate greatly increased Federal contro! in 
carrying out your concept of more houses at 
the earliest possible date. I note you advo- 
cate subsidy payments for increased produc- 

ion. 

The one and only way to bring about 
greatly increased production, unless all the 
books on economics and sociology are wrong, 
is to allow the ancient and_ basic law of sup- 
ply and demand to operate now. If this were 
done, there would be a short period of in- 
creased prices but only until healthy com- 
petition got into full play. Whatever infla- 
tion might be the result of discarding the 
multifarious Government directives, rules, 
and regulations, would soon be dissipated 
Business would soon find a common level 
upon which to operate and prices would 
readily conform to the demand and the sup- 
ply of materials and finished houses. This 
has been the history of the growth of our 
country and it will a'ways be that way. You 
cannot successfully control our economy by 
beaucratic directives, That is fundamental. 

You admit tht “private enterprise must 
assume the leading role in thistask * * * 
and that the building industry ind financial 
institutions must be relied upon as the 
mainstay of the production program.” 

That is likewise basic and fundamental. 

However, if you are going to allow private 
industry to do an all-out job, you must first 











cast aside the many strangling hindrances 
which have so long throttled industry and 
pusiness and give these agencies a green 
light. If you do this, they will get the job 
done far faster than if you continue to re- 
tard their progress with stifling rules and 
regu'ations of wartime origin which simply 
will not operate successfully in the recon- 
version period. 

You say also that “All existing plants must 
be brought to capacity operation as speedily 
as possible.” 

Yes, if you will say to management: “All 
wartime controls are off: you are privileged 
to operate and manage your business as you 
did before the advent of the New Deal.” 

Only in this way can you expect full pro- 
duction. There is nc incentive for business 
and industry to progress when m.nagement 
has so little to say about the operation of its 
own bi siness. Price control retards the 
creation of supply to satisfy the demand. 

You advocate the use of “Government 
credit wher. private capital is not available.” 

With our banks. trust companies, building 
and loan associations, and other financial 
institutions bulging with money, there will 
be no need for Government credit providing 
you remove all controls. Private financing 
is “rearing to go” if it is permitted to do so in 
its own way which is its right under the 
American way of lift as we once knew it 
when the Constitution and Bill of Rights 
were the guiding mstruments of business. 
So long as the relief requested is denied, just 
that much longer s business as usual delayed. 

Again, you are contemplating more instead 
of less governmental red tane and control 
when you advocate providing “funds for 
premium (subsidy) peyments to secure in- 
creases in production of building materials.” 

You suggest $600,000,000 for this purpose. 
Nothing could be advocat . which would in- 
volve a greater waste of public funds. There 
is absolutely no necessity for this enormous 
appropriation, provided you will allow busi- 
ness and industry to operate as usual. They 
will furnish sufficient funds to accomplish 
the immediate purpose »>f more and more 
houses. 

Nor will you need to “protect the veteran 
against excessive prices if he buys a home 
now.” 

The healthy competition set out aforesaid 
will take care of that. It always has and it 
always will. You can’t change our funda- 
mental economy by directives and regula- 
tions. It never has been a succesr and it 

never will pe. To continue to do so means 
just one thing: Gelaying the day when we 
shall return to normalcy in business. 

You have hit upon another basic principle 
ot our form of government when you say: 

“No program of this magnitude can be di- 
rected from Washington alone. We are going 
to need advice and active participation of 
courageous community leacers in cities and 
towns throughout the country.” 

You will have all that and much more if 
you nullify the Government controls afore- 
said. And if you should do this, you need not 
worry but what American industry, finance, 
and business would take c” their coats, roll 
up their sleeves, and get us back very short- 
ly to the American way of life as we used to 
know it. All that our people are craving for 
is the opportunity . 

Reliable reports furnished this office re- 
veal that there are between 1,500 and 1,800 
houses under construction in Denver and 
environs which cannot be completed because 
Government restrictions prohibit the allo- 
cation of the materials necessary for finish- 
ing them. 

The only solution of insufficient houses is 
more houses. That is just common horse 
sense. These cannot be provided unless the 
contractors are able to purchase the where- 
withal to complete those now being built and 
tc begin the erection of other units which 
cannot, under existing regulations, be 


started. 
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I urgently request, therefore, that the Of- 
fice of War Mobilization and Reconversion 
and such other agencies as may have control 
of the situation, immediately make available 
the necessary materials so that this hous- 
mg may be expeditiously completed. There 
just isn’t any other answer to the problem. 
Unless the Government allows this to be 
done, it is not playing fair with the people 
who are entitled to live in the homes they 
are making every effort to complete. This is 
their constitutional right which has been 
denied them far too long. 

I very much hope you will accede to this 
request forthwith. 

Faithfully yours, 
JOHN C. VIVIAN. 


DENVER, COLO., February 12, 1946. 
Representative W. S. HILL, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The following telegram has been sent to 
Frank W. Cortright, executive vice president, 
National Association of Home Builders: 

“Quickest answer to housing shortage is 
completion of those now under construc- 
tion. In Denver there are over 1,600 homes 
by actual survey which were started in good 
faith prior to January 15, which cannot now 
be completed under existing regulations. 
One thousand of these homes range in price 
from $5,000 to $10,000; 400 are rental units 
and balance in excess of $10,000. Application 
for CC rating has been denied on theory that 
they are eligible for HH rating. However, 
because these houses started when no re- 
strictions on materials, price ceiling granted 
by FHA is too low to warrant completion 
according to plans and specifications; con- 
sequently application for HH rating cannot 
be made. One thousand of these homes can 
be completed within 30 days if materials are 
available, and balance 60 and 90 days. This 
condition exists all over the country and your 
office should exert every effort to have pro- 
mulgated necessary regulations to see to 
completion of existing construction. It is 
also asinine to divert materials to prefabri- 
cated and temporary construction when 
those materials can produce permanent 
housing at approximately same cost and 
within same period of time. If this is delib- 
erate attempt on part of Government to pre- 
vent private industry from doing its job so 
that finger can be put on it for failure to 
excuse public housers for taking over con- 
struction industry, matter should be given 
greater publicity than is now being given by 
you or any local association.” 

Your assistance is respectfully requested in 
obtaining necessary regulations to make pos- 
sible completion of homes mentioned. We 
believe this is vital to the building industry 
and also will solve housing shortage in this 
area. 

STANLEY C. BRANDENBURG, 
Executive Vice President, Denver 
Association of Home Butiders. 





Our Military Power Not Disintegrating 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1946 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Walter Lippmann from the Boston 
Daily Globe of February 21, 1946: 
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OUR MILITARY POWER NOT DISINTEGRATING 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


By using sensational words inaccurately 
and much too cheaply we are misinforming 
the rest of the world, and indeed ourselves 
as well, about the power and influence of the 
United States in the postwar period. We 
are telling everyone that the rapid demobili- 
gation of our forces is the disintegration of 
our military power. Now, there is no doubt 
that the demobilization is rapid, even hasty. 
and that the efficiency and the discipline 
of our overseas forces has declined seriously. 
But to jump to the conclusion that this 
means the disintegration of American mili- 
tary power is to misunderstand the real 
nature of American military power 

The error is in supposing that the measure 
of our power is our ability and our willing- 
ness to maintain in time of peace the ex- 
traordinary civilian armies which were raised. 
trained, and equipped for Eisenhower and 
MacArthur to command. These armies have 
been the visible sign both in Europe and in 
Asia of American power in the world. These 
armies are being demobilized. What remains 
of them is not now, in discipline and morale, 
impressive. But it is a mistake to suppose 
that anyome can measure American power 
in the future, or even in the present, by the 
condition of these remnants of the wartime 
Army. For he is overlooking the basic fact 
that American power is peculiarly and spe- 
cially amphibious. 

We are an island—a continental island to 
be sure, but still an island—and we have de- 
veloped and perfected a kind of military 
power which is unique. It is a combination 
of sea, air, and ground forces which can op- 
erate at great distances, across the oceans 
No one can afford to forget the existence 
of this extraordinary instrument, or to leave 
it out of account in caleulating the balance 
of forces anywhere. For there is no other 
military instrument which has a comparable 
range and reach, none so flexible, so mobile, 
so quickly concentrated, or so capable of ex- 
erting irresistible force at the point of im- 
pact. It would be absurd for anyone to 
imagine that with this instrument in our 
hands we cannot speak with equal diplomatic 
authority in any of the congested regions of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

Yet in Europe, and also here, it is for the 
moment the fashion to leave it out of account 
The Europeans have never really seen the 
fundamental military power of the United 
States. The bulk of it Was in the Pacific, 
largely invisible to the masses of the people 
and not really appreciated by European 
statesmen and generals who were preoccupied 
with the terrible struggle for massive land 
armies. The landings in north Africa, Sicily, 
Italy, and France, though impressive, did 
not really disclose the true nature of our 
amphibious power. For once ashore, the 
struggle on land obscured the underlying 
fact, which in the long run has the greatest 
significance, that here was a military instru- 
ment which could cross an ocean and put 
great forces ashore at the points it selected 

Our own people, including many of ou! 
military leaders and our diplomats, do not 
appreciate at its true value the peculiar in- 
strument of amphibious power. Our Navy 
has been particularly interested in the Pacific 
Ocean, as enemy of the Japanese Navy and 
as friendly rival of the British Navy. Our 
Army has measured itself by the German 
Army, until 1942 regarded by professional 
soldiers as incomparably the best army in 
the world. Now, there is a disposition to 
count the number of divisions in the Red 
Army. 

As a result, we are just beginning to under- 
stand, we have hardly begun to realize, the 
uses and significance of our own military 
instrument, that it is a new instrument and 
in scale and power and its uses unlike any 
other force in the world. 
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It would be advisable, I think, to correct 
these misunderstandings abroad and at home. 
It would be a good thing, it seems to me, if 
the new American Navy went for a cruise in 
European waters, and paid visits to our allies. 
The Europeans have seen the American 
Army going home—not always a pretty 
sight—and they must have the impression 
that with these homesick and somewhat de- 
moralized GI’s there is departing from the 
European scene the power of the United 
States They ought to be given a chance to 
see the Navy which was in the Pacific—the 
battleships, the carriers, and something of 
the great sea trains, which enable the Amer- 
ican Navy to take its own bases with it. 

It is only fair to them to show them this 
force, lest they forget its existence and come 
to think that GI’s counting their points are 
the measure of our interest, our influence, 
and our power. It would help to correct any 
misunderstandings and miscalculations, into 
which land-minded diplomats so easily fall, 
curing the critical negotiations about Ger- 
many, the Mediterranean, and the Middle 
East. 

It would also be good for the Navy to see at 
first hand parts of this world in which this 
country is bound to be interested, and not to 
get into a rut and think that there is only 
one ocean, the Pacific. 

The Navy knows all about the islands of the 
Pacific. It would benefit by an educational 
cruise not only to the British Isles, Norway, 
and Denmark, but to Gibraltar, Casablanca, 
and Dakar, to Marseilles, Toulon, and Bizerte, 
to Malta, Trieste, Salonika, and the Dodeca- 
nese, to Tripoli, Alexandria, Haifa, Beirut, 
and Suez, and to the Persian Gulf. These 
places are quite as interesting as Okinawa 
and Saipan, and it would be to the advantage 
of all, and would promote good negotiations, 
if our Navy saw these places, and if the people 
in these places saw our Navy. 

It would not hurt UNO a bit if this were 
done. In fact it might help it a lot if every- 
one in the world including ourselves, were 
shown that, despite the demobilization, we 
were very much interested in Europe, and 
how, in the long view, we are able to manifest 
our interest. 


The Patman Housing Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1946 


Mr. FORAND. Mr, Speaker, the Paw- 
tucket Real Estate Exchange has studied 
the Patman bill, and so that their views 
may be known to the entire membership 
of the House, I enclose them herewith as 
part of my remarks: 


PROVIDENCE R. I., February 25, 1946 
Hon. AIME J. FORAND, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: The full membership 
of the Pawtucket Real Estate Exchange urge 
you to vote to have the Patman bill and its 
amendments sent back to the Banking and 
Currency Committee for further hearing, and 
if this cannot be done we strongly urge you 
to vote against the Patman amendments. 
These amendments would intensify the hous- 
ing shortage by destroying the incentive to 
build. Would create a situation such as 
prevailed during prohibition. Ceiling prices 
on existing dwellings are not enforceable. 
Would produce chaos in the already critical 
housing shortage. Survey recently com- 
pleted by members of the Pawtucket Real 


Estate Exchange shows that, because of ma- 
terial and labor costs, a $6,000 ceiling, at 
least in this area is impossible for construc- 
tion of one-family dwellings. Contractors 
agree that such a ceiling under present con- 
ditions would completely -top the much 
needed housing for veterans’ program. Thus 
we are correct, assuming this to be true, in 
saying that the housing shortage would be 
intensified. We feel strongly that because 
this program has never had a public hearing: 
The pertinent facts that would bear heavily 
on the necessity for such an amendment have 
not been brought to life. It has been rail- 
roaded onto the floor of the House in a way 
seldom seen in Washington: Industry and 
private citizens have never had a chance to 
testify on it or to submit facts about the 
effects it will have. They shoyld have that 
chance. It can truthfully be said that real 
estate and the construction industry are the 
foundation upon which rests our American 
way of life. It is, therefore, too serious a 
problem to have radical changes made in 
this basic industry without complete and 
thorough public hearings. It must be re- 
membered that this is one bill that reaches 
into every American home. We, therefore, 
strongly urge that you as our representative 
in Congress vote against the Patman amend- 
ments or do everything possible to secure a 
full public hearing on this very serious mat- 
ter. 

PAWTUCKET REAL ESTATE EXCHANGE, 

PETER J. PIMENTEL, President, 

GEORGE Lapp, Secretary. 


Relief for the Philippine Islands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


FON. C. JASPER BELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1946 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Christian Science Monitor of February 
23, 1946: 


McNutt PREpDIcTS QUICK ACTION ON BILLs 
FOR AID TO PHILIPPINES 


(By Selden Menefee) 


WASHINGTON, February 23.—The log jam 
holding up long-overdue legislation for the 
relief and reconstruction of the Philippine 
Islands has been broken, United States High 
Commissioner to the Philippines Paul V. 
McNutt said today. 

He confidently predicted the quick passage 
of both the Bell bill to provide free trade 
with the Philippines for 8 years following 
independence and graduated tariff increases 
for 20 years thereafter, and the Tydings bill 
to spend $450,000,000 on public orks and 
compensation for the victims of war damage. 

Referring to the Bell bill, Mr. McNutt 
said: 

“The House Ways and Means Committee, 
with complete and generous disregard for 
petty commercial interests which might 
benefit from the continued prostration of 
the Philippine economy, has now approved 
a bill providing for 28 years of preferential 
trade relations between the Philippine Com- 
monwealth and the Un’‘ed States after in- 
dependence is achieved next July. 

“This action, which I am sure presages 
speedy approval by the Congress, is a gesture 
to the heroic people of the Philippines, and 
it will not be lost on our wards and allies.” 

Mr. McNutt said that the Tydings bill was 
equally essential. In providing funds to en- 
able reconstruction to get under way it is 
complementary to, and in no sense a sub- 
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stitute for, the Bell bill. The Senate has 
passed the Tydings bill, and it is now in the 
House Insular Affairs Committee, of which 
Representative BELL is chairman. Now that 
the Bell bill has been reported out, quick 
action is expected on the Tydings bill. 

Proponents of the legislation have heen 
amazed at the lack ~f upposition from beet. 
sugar and other interests which in the past 
34ve worked to sever all ties with the Philip- 
pines, in order to eliminate tariff-free com- 
petition. The only real opposition came 
from within the Government itself—from a 
clique within the State Department and the 
Tariff Commission which is more interested 
in protecting Cuba’s preferential sugar tariff 
than in promoting Philippine recovery. But 
that opposition has now been defeated 

Even with this legislation, it will be at 
least 3 years before Philippine industries can 
even begin to export, and a decade before 
they can be restored to prewar levels. The 
Japanese utterly wrecked the sugar industry. 
They tried to substitute cotton for sugar 
without success. But now instead of ex- 
porting a million tons of sugar a year to 
the United States, as they did before the 
war, the Philippines must actually import 
sugar. 

Neither American nor Filipino authorities 
want to restore a sugar-based economy, 
which Mr. McNutt says is inconsistent with 
a broad economic democracy. Both parties 
want much greater diversification than be- 
fore the war But according to Lt. Comar. 
Julius Edelstein, adviser to Mr. McNutt, a 
substantial part of the sugar industry—the 
most efficient part—can be expected to thrive 
on exports to the United States west coast 
and to far eastern countries, to the extent 
of about 60,000 tons a year. 

The Tydings bill will pay for less than half 
of the war damage in the island; total dam- 


ages are estimated at more than $1,000,- 
000,000. 


PROBLEM OF JAP CURRENCY 


A major economic issue of recen* date has 
been the question of payments made in 
Mickey Mouse money—Japrenese czcupation 
pesos—during the invasion. Real estate 
was purchased, sometimes at gun point, and 
businesses changed hands by payments in 
this Japanese fiat money. 

High Commissioner McNutt, in accordance 
with a directive from President Truman, rec- 
ommended tc the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment a plan of taluation for payments and 
deposits made in the Japanese money, ac- 
cording to a formula worked out by a com- 
mission named by President Osmefa. 


OPPOSITE BILL PASSED 


A special session of the legislature was 
called to consider the McNutt plan. But 
while the High Commissioner was in Tokyo 
last December, the legislature, many of 
whose members had engaged in transactions 
in Japanese money, threw out the plan and 
passed a substitute bill drawn up by the op- 
position leader, Senate President Manuel 
Roxas. This would have validated most of 
the payments made in Mickey Mouse money 
at its full face value. 

President Osmefia signed the Roxas bill. 
But under the Tydings McDuffie Independ- 
ence Act, all legislation affecting Philippine 
currency must be approved by the President 
of the United States before it can become 
law. President Truman, on Mr. McNutt’s 
recommendation, vetoed the bill. But it is 
still an issue in the islands. 


POLITICAL CONFUSION 


This incident symbolizes the confused po- 
litical situation as the “pril 23 ei-ction ap- 
proaches. President Osmefia and Manuel 
Roxas are the presidential candidates. The 
race has split wide open not only the Nacion- 
alista Party of the late President Quezon, but 
also two smaller political groups, the Popular 
Front and the Democratic Alliance. 














Informed Washington sources say that the 
issue is not a clear-cut one—Mr. Osmefia and 
the Democrats versus Mr. Roxas and the col- 
laborationists—as some reports have indi- 
eated. While it is true that most of the col- 
laborationists support Mr. Roxas, there are 
a considerable number of politically potent 
collaborators in the Osmefia camp as well, 
mr. Roxas himself was cleared by Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur of collaborationist charges. 
Neither President Osmefia nor any of his 
chief spokesmen have echoed the charges 
made in the American press that Mr. Roxas 
is a collaborator. 

President Osmefia has the support of most 
liberals, about half of the guerrilla leaders, 
and Communists. But he also is privately 
supported by the wealthy pro-Franco Andres 
Soriano, who is supplying funds and per- 
sonnel for the Osmefia campaign. And Mr. 
Osmefia’s party officially offered the vice pres- 
idential nomination to Quinin Paredes, who 
held a cabinet post under puppet President 
José Laurel and is still under indictment as 
a collaborator. Fortunately for President 
« smefia’s reputation, Mr. Paredes turned it 
down. 

Two top collaborationists, Laurel and Jorge 
Vargas, his Ambassador to Tokyo, are being 
held for military trial in Tokyo. Others are 
being tried in Filipino people’s courts. Only 
a handful have been convicted so far. 

Most responsible Filipino and American 
authorities favor going through with the 
plan for complete independence next July. 
But they agreed that without the close co- 
operation of the United States during the 
next few crucial years, independence will 
have little meaning for the average Filipino. 

Mr. McNutt put it this way in a recent 
speech: 

“The fact of independence on July 4 does 
not minimize our responsibility. It increases 
it * * * (we must) recognize the im- 
perative necessity of building here an eco- 
nomic system to keep step with political 
democracy.” 





St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1946 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Newark (N. J.) Star-Ledger: 


WASTE OF FEDERAL TIME 


We find it difficult to understand the logic 
of fomenting national debate on a contro- 
versial issue such as the St. Lawrence sea- 
way at a time when finding homes for war 
veterans, increasing production, defeating 
inflation, and balancing the Budget are cry- 
ing for concentrated study. 

The St. Lawrence project would provide a 
seaway between the Middle West and the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. It would cost an esti- 
mated half billion dollars and would take 
years to complete. 

Its proponents argue that it would open 
great new vistas for the Middle West through 
cheap transportation. Its opponents cail it 
an outlandish squandering of public funds 
that, instead of helping anyone, would do 
irreparable damage to established east coast 
ports including New York and Newark. 

There should be no reason for arguing the 
merits of such a plan now. It is not the time 
to debate spending a half billion dollars 
when Federal finances tremble under the 
impact of postwar demands. There is no 
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need now for the thousands of jobs this 
project would provide. Under the rule of 
first things first, debate on the St. Lawrence 
seaway could easily be deferred 2 or 3 years 
until more important problems are settled. 





The Credit to Britain and World Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE E. OUTLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1946 


Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I would 
like to include the inspiring address by 
Under Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
on the subject of the loan to Great 
Britain. 

After some of the statements and mis- 
statements that have keen made about 
this loan, I believe that Dean Acheson’s 
remarks will come as a most welcome 
relief: 


It is discouraging to some that our prob- 
lems did not end with the end of the war. 
Our people strained themselves to the break- 
ing point to win the war, they devoted 
themselves untiringly to the difficulties 
which arose and they solved them, and now 
they would like to enjoy the peace. But, 
of course, we have always known that keep- 
ing the world peaceful was difficult too. 
That also requires our patience and-our best 
efforts. 

Surely there is no problem which affects 
us more intimately than a prosperous wor'd 
and a prosperous United States. It is about 
that question that I would like to speak to 
you tonight. 

From late summer until last winter repre- 
sentatives of the American and British Gov- 
ernments worked together to arrive at a solu- 
tion of the financial and trade problems 
which both of us face. When the discussions 
were completed we had reached agreement 
as to the means we would employ to secure 
the chance of a prosperous world. 

Those means cover a broad range. They 
include the settlement of the lend-lease and 
reciprocal aid account between the two coun- 
tries, an agreement on the proposals for an 
international trade organization and the 
granting of a credit to Britain. 

I should like to tell you why I think it 
makes sense for us to extend a credit to the 
British, and, second, I should like to tell you 
why I think the terms of that credit are in 
our own interest. 

A little less than a year ago we presented 
to the Congress the Bretton Woods agree- 
ments for an International Monetary Fund 
and an International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development. We presented those 
agreements against the background of what 
we believed were going to be the postwar 
economic conditions of the world. We 
stressed to the Congress that when the period 
of war was over and the period of lend-lease 
was over, we would abruptly face the prob- 
lem of supplying the needed imports which 
foreign countries must have to live. We ex- 
plained that these countries would find it 
very difficult to get dollars because they 
would have few goods to sell and that, with- 
out the Bretton Woods institutions, we 
would run into a whole series of restrictions 
over world trade, a series of restrictions which 
would be designed for the purpose of help- 
ing each country force its products on the 
rest of the world so that it might earn enough 
money to buy abroad the barest minimum of 
goods it required for its people. 
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We said that these efforts could only lead 
to a system of closed blocs; each country 
would want to fence off for itself a market 
where it could sell its goods. In fact, it 
would have to make such an attempt be- 
cause only by doing so could it carn enough 
money to purchase from other parts of the 
world what it needed to live upon. The 
Congress believed what we said. It believed 
that that would be the central economic 
problem of the postwar world, and it passed 
the Bretton Woods Agreements Act. 

The better part of a year has gone by. 
Everything that was then presented to the 
Congress has proved to be far too true. I 
don’t think it unfair to say that in that 
period of time the whole condition of the 
world has deteriorated far more than we 
could have thought. It seems to me that it 
has passed the point of being critical. It 
has reached a point where only the most 
timely and vigorous action on our part can 
prevent a further decay into the conditions 
of economic anarchy. 

Why has that happened? It has happened 
partly because events have moved far faster 
than we have been able to provide measures 
to deal with them, partly because the military 
occupation has come sooner and lasted longer 
in some areas than we thought it would, and 
partly because conditions in the world are 
generally worse than we thought they would 
be. It has happened for a hundred other rea- 
sons. 

Why have I discussed this situation? What 
is its relevancy to Bretton Woods and the 
credit to Britain? 

Let us think for a moment about the posi- 
tion of the United Kingdom in relation to 
world trade, world production, world ex- 
change of goods, and world commerce. Let us 
think of the position of the United Kingdom, 
not merely because of the tremendous im- 
portance of what it buys and sells but also 
because of the tremendous importance of its 
currency which together with the dollar, pro- 
vided the trading mechanism for one-half of 
the total prewar world trade 

Britain and the United States provide the 
currency which, after this war and the elimi- 
nation of Germany and Japan from promi- 
nence in international commerce, will be the 
currency with which two-thirds or three- 
quarters of the trade of the world is con- 
ducted. 

Let us look a little more closely at the po- 
sition of England. Before the war, one-fifth 
of the entire trade of the world moved in 
and out of the ports of Great Britain. 

That little island was like a lung. It 
was the breathing in and out, the drawing 
in of imports and the sending out of ex- 
ports, which was one of the great activating 
forces of world trade. Great Britain and 
the British Empire, the United States, and 
Canada between them conducted one-half 
of all that trade. British trade, Canadian 
trade, American trade, affected every single 
corner of the earth, affected France and all 
of Europe, affected Indonesia, China, Japan 
Every part of the world was activated by 
British and American trade. 

Now, what is the position of Great Britain 
today? During the war many things hap- 
pened to that island. One of the things was 
that through force of necessity, through the 
virility of its own administration and its 
own character, that island converted almost 
its entire economy to the production of war 
commodities. It is easy to say that the 
British had to do that because they were 
in the middle of the fight and they could 
not have survived without doing so. But 
many other people were in the middle of 
the fight and did not survive because they 
did not do so. The British took no half 
measures. They never spared themselves. 
All of their industries were transformed into 
the production of war goods; their manhood 
was scattered over the seven seas and all 
the continents in the armed services; old 
men, women, and children were brought into 
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the factories. Life throughout Britain was 
completely disrupted to produce materials 
for the war and to carry on the war. I am 
not saying this because this loan is a reward 
for virtue; I am saying it to indicate the 
condition of that island at the end of the 
war. British exports were down to 30 per- 
cent of what they had been before the war. 
But that is still) only part of the picture. 

Another thing which had happened to 
Great Britain was that. although the United 
States had provided about $25,000,000,000 of 
aid through lend-lease, the British had pro- 
vided us with five billion cf reverse lend-lease 
aid and they had to conduct the war from 
the Straits of Gibraltar to India and Burma 
through the use of che British pound sterling. 
At the end of this year the British wil] have 
accumulated $14,000,000,000 in sterling debts 
to other tountries. I don’t mention that 
merely because it is a tough thing for Britain 
to accumulate dc>t; we have accumulated 
debt ourselves. We borrowed billions from 
our own people. But the important fact 
about the British is that they accumulated 
debt to other people. What does that mean 
in terms of world trade? 

It means first, that for decades and decades 
the British will have to export goods for 
which they get no pay Those goods will 
have to be exported to pay off the sterling 
debt. That -s inevitable. That must hap- 
pen. That is the burden the war brought 
upon Britain. It is our hope and the hope 
of the British that some of their creditors 
will agree to scale down a part of that debt 
as part of their war contribution. But there 
will certainly remain a very substantial 
amount which Britain will have to work off 
through exports. And that means that, un- 
less drastic steps are taken to secure an 
interchangeability of currency, the British 
must work for their individual creditors, and 
their individual creditors, if they are to 
realize upon their debt, must accept British 
goods and services only. That problem, if 
not dealt with in some way, would bring 
about a channeling oi economic activity 
which could only result in the division of the 
world into closed economic blocs. 

I hope it is clear what I mean. In order 
to buy meat during the war, the British 
bought it from Argentina. That is where 
they had to buy it, because that was the 
only place they could get it. The way they 
paid for the meat was to say to the Argen- 
tine, “We will give you sterling credits in Lon- 
don. You can draw on a bank in London for 
sterling and that is good wherever and when- 
ever you can use sterling.” This transaction, 
which was repeated again and again in vari- 
ous parts of the world, was one of the most 
extraordinary financing jobs of the war. 
People went on taking sterling credits in 
London because they had faith in the integ- 
rity of the British character and the British 
Governmént, They could not use this Brit- 
ish money for the time being. There was 
little they could buy with it. They could not 
exchange it for dollars, francs, or rubles. 
All they had was the faith that some day 
they would be able to buy something with it. 

If you look at nothing more than the claims 
on future British goods which arise from 
Britain's sterling indebtedness to other coun- 
tries, you can see that for generations people 
in India who have sterling credits, people 
in Egypt who have the same thing, and peo- 
ple in near eastern countries and South 
America would have to look only to Britain 
for goods and services to extinguish that 
debt unless the pound sterling can be made 
exchangeable for the currencies of other 
countries. That is the situation Britain 
faces at the end of the war. 

What does it mean in terms of world trade? 
It means that all of the disasters which I 
began by talking about are more accentu- 
ated than they otherwise would be. As the 
situation stands today, it means that, if 
Greece wants to deal with Great Britain, it 
can only deal in terms of sterling. If Great 


Britain buys something from Greece, all 
Greece gets is a claim on future British pro- 
duction. It means that Italy, which is in a 


desperate situation, if it deals with Great- 


Britain, gets only a claim on some possible 
future production. They get no money they 
can spend in New York or Paris or Rio; they 
get merely a claim against future British ex- 
ports 

That is the situation which confronted 
the British and American negotiators when 
they came to discuss a credit to Britain. 
The agreement which they reached was not 
couched in terms of the United States simply 
lending some money to the British. 

We had a chance—one last, clear chance— 
to restore world trade, to put it on a basis 
which would permit someone who sold goods 
to England to get some money which he 
could then take and use in Brazil-or the 
United States or France. We could then 
again have a condition of multilateral trade, 
in which every sale gave you a chance to 
buy in any market you wanted to in the 
world, a situation which would increase 
production everywhere because everybody 
would have a chance to compete freely in 
every market. 

Or we had a chance of taking a narrow 
viewpoint. We could have said, “Well, we 
have done enough for the British. We sent 
them $25,000,000,000 worth of lend-lease dur- 
ing the war. We did all that and now we 
have our own problems.” The result of that 
attitude would have been that the British 
would have been forced to adopt the only 
alternative open to them—a desperate one 
which offered no real hope to them or anyone 
else. It was the alternative of trying to 
pull the Empire closer and closer together, 
of saying, “We will make a contract to sell 
to Australia and they will buy from England. 
Or Australia will sell to South Africa and 
buy from England.” Deals within the Em- 
pire: That was the alternative. 


It was an alternative which would mean 
a lowered standard of living throughout the 
world; it would mean lowered markets for 


the United States. For the prosperity of 
this country can no more continue in the 
face of a descending and impoverished world 
than it could continue in the period of the 
thirties. 

Those were the alternatives and, faced with 
that situation, some of the criticisms which 
I hear seem to me to be uninformed and 
almost frivolous. 

Fortunately those who were charged with 
the responsibility of negotiating with the 
British recognized the alternatives which 
faced us. They said, “It is perfectly clear 
that over the next period of 3 to 6 years the 
British will have a deficit in their balance of 
payments.” 

Now, what is meant by the phrase “balance 
of payments”? It means that with all the 
savings that the British have in terms of 
the currencies of other countries, with all 
the currencies of other countries they receive 
from the goods they can sell abroad, they 
will still not have enough money to buy the 
essential goods which they have to import 
into their island. The British have to im- 
port goods in order to live. They must im- 
port wheat, they must import cotton, they 
must import the fundamental elements of 
food and clothing, but they have to do more 
than that. They have to import machinery 
and the means of making machinery to con- 
vert the factories which, have been making 
Spitfires and bombs and artillery and tanks 
into factories which make goods both for 
domestic and for foreign consumption. They 
have to do even more than that. They have 
to import the raw materials which those 
factories will use in order to make the goods 
which they can then sell abroad, and from 
which they can earn money in the form of 
foreign currencies. In other words, a deficit 
in their balance of payments means that 
the British bank account, the bank account 
in which they have the currencies of other 
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countries, won't balance. They will have to 
draw more checks on that bank account than 
they have deposits. 

It is to nobody’s interest that the British 
be forced into the situation which I spoke 
about a moment ago. It is to nobody’s inter- 
est that they cease to buy abroad because 
they iack the necessary dollars or francs or 
guilders. Nobody makes any money when a 
customer is unable to buy. If that customer 
is worthy of credit it is to everybody's inter- 
est that he be carried over the period of his 
embarrassment. Therefore, our negotiators 
said, “What sum of money is necessary to 
carry the British deficit in their balance of 
payments over this period? Of course, the 
British expect to maintain an austere stand- 
ard of living; they must cut down on many 
things their peaple would like; for a while 
their standard of living may have to be even 
lower than it was during the war; but they 
must still be able to exist; they must stiil 
have hope; they must still go forward. Now, 
what is the amount of money that will be 
required?” That was the question we had to 
answer. After many calculations, and taking 
into -scount loans yet in the offing from 
Canada and other countries to whom Britain 
might look for credits, it was determined 
that $3,150,000,000 would be the sur which, 
added to these other credits, would carry the 
British over the next few years, and that 
amount was agreed upon. 

I said that I wished to discuss two ques- 
tions tonight. The first was whether it was 
in our interest to extend a credit to Britain, 
and I have tried to explain what will happen 
to us and to the whole future of world trade 
if we do not extend the credit. The second 
question related to the terms of the agree- 
ment which was reached with the British, 
and I would like to tell you why I think the 
provisions which have been agreed upon are 
pe terms and why they will greatly bene- 

t us 

First let me summarize briefly the repay- 
ment provisions of the agreement. The Brit- 
ish may draw upon the credit of $3,750,000,000 
until the end of 1951, and interest payments 
do not begin until that time. On December 
31, 1951, the first payment of interest and a 
part of the principal becomes due and such 
payments continue for 50 years until the 
entire sum of the principal of the loan plus 
the interest has been repaid. If in any year 
the British foreign earnings from exports 
and other transactions fall below a fixed 
standard, the British may apply for a waiver 
of the interest. In applying for a waiver 
they must agree that they will secure a waiver 
of interest payments on their debts to other 
countries, and the International Monetary 
Fund created by the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ments must certify that the British foreign 
earnings are, over an average period of 5 
years, below the standard set by the agree- 
ment. If these conditions are met the in- 
terest is waived; it is not suspended for pay- 
ment later, but waived completely. 

We do not wish to get into a position such 
as the one which existed with respect to 
World War I debts. In the 1920's the Britisn 
paid us over $2,000,000,000 against the debt 
they had incurred, and, when the depression 
came and they did not have earnings suffi- 
cient to meet their obligations in full, there 
was no mechanism by which the debt burden 
could be adjusted to conform to the stubborn 
facts of the international situation. Default 
followed, and the problems that it brought 
have plagued us ever since. 

But quite apart from the repayment of the 
credit with interest, the British have agreed 
to do a number of other things which are 
essential to the prosperity of the United 
States and to the kind of international trade 
which we as a Nation seek. 

When our negotiators sat down with the 
British they said, “We are willing to extend 
you a credit. But you must agree to a num- 
ber of other things, so that we may hasten 
the time when trade can be conducted more 





freely without the hampering restrictions 
which, even under the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ments, you are entitled to impose for a pe- 
riod of 5 years.” After a good many dis- 
cussions the British obligated themselves to 
do the following things: 

First, they agreed that immediately after 
the credit becomes available any American 
doing business with the United Kingdom, 
any American with investments there on 
which he receives dividends, any American 
movie company which has payments due on 
its films, any American who is involved in a 
current transaction with the United King- 
dom, is entitled to receive dollars. He will 
not have to take blocked sterling which he 
cannot use or which he can only use for 
certain things; he will receive dollars which 
he can use freely in any way he chooses. 

Second, the British agreed that at the end 
of 1 year within the sterling area—the area 
in which British currency is the medium for 
doing foreign business and which includes 
the British Empire, except Canada and New- 
foundland. plus several other countries— 
anybedy carrying on current day-to-day 
business transactions and receiving pounds 
sterling can walk into a bank and exchange 
pounds for any currency he wants. This is 
a tremendous step forward. 

Third. The British went on to agree that 
at the end of 1 year they would not only 
make pounds convertible into other curren- 
cies within the sterling area, but every 
place else in the world as well. This means 
that if a Frenchman sells goods to a British 
merchant and receives pounds, he can walk 
into a British bank and exchange his pounds 
for dollars or any other currency In this 
way the pound and the dollar can operate as 
the great mediums of foreign business, free 
of the controls and limitations which during 
the war prevented those who sold in British 
markets from using the proceeds to buy from 
us or elsewhere in the world. 

But the British went still further. They 
agreed, fourth, that from the effective date 
of the agreement they would impose no im- 
port restrictions which would discriminate 
against the United States. Of course the 
British, who will be short of foreign ex- 
change for some time, cannot permit their 
people to spend dollars and other foreign 
currencies for luxuries when their _needs are 
so great for essentials such as food and raw 
materials and machinery. But the British 
do agree that any restrictions they impose 
upon imports will be nondiscriminatory and 
that every country, including the United 
States, will have a free opportunity of trying 
to supply whatever the British are willing to 
purchase abroad. That is all we want. We 
are confident that American businessmen 
who are permitted to compete freely for trade 
will prosper and thrive. 

The British did not even stop there. They 
agreed to a fifth thing of great importance. 
We took up with them the question of their 
sterling indebtedness which amounts to some 
$14,000,000,000. This indebtedness to parts 
of the empire and other sterling-area coun- 
tries is a very serious problem. It is a tre- 
mendous debt which has many trade results 
that I have already mentioned. 

The arrangement we worked out was along 
these lines. The British agreed that, with 
respect to a substantial part of the indebted- 
ness, they would negotiate with their cred- 
itors to get it written off the books as a 
contribution to the war. Much of the ster- 
ling debt had been incurred in the sterling 
area for the purchase of war supplies and 
for services directly related to the war. The 
countries which extended this credit should 
consider a large part of it as their contribu- 
tion to victory. The British agreed that, 


with respect to an even larger part of this 
Sterling indebtedness, they would seek to 
convert it into a long-term debt which could 
be repaid over many years in annual install- 
ments, and they agreed that any payments 
which they made on this part of the debt 
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could be used by their creditors anywhere 
in the world. The balance of the sterling 
indebtedness the British agreed to pay off 
immediately, and they agreed that the ster- 
ling which they pay immediately can be 
exchanged by their creditors into dollars or 
any other currencies and used wherever their 
creditors wish to use it. They did, of course, 
also agree that they would not use the dol- 
lars we are lending them to pay any of these 
debts. 

Those are the cbligations which the Brit- 
ish have undertaken in the financial agree- 
ment with us. They are very large under- 
takings indeed. Surely no one can say that 
we are simply lending the British money 
without getting anything in return. 

But we did not stop there. We also se- 
cured the agreement of the British to sup- 
port the trade proposals which were pub- 
lished by this Government last fall. These 
proposals were put forward with a view to- 
ward freeing world trade of discriminatory 
and hampering restrictions of all kinds. The 
proposals relate to such matters as the re- 
duction of imperial preferences comparable 
to the reductions in our tariff, the lifting 
of quantitative quotas and embargoes of a 
discriminatory nature, the limiting of sub- 
sidies on exports to exceptional and well- 
defined cases, the elimination of restrictions 
on the commerce of the world by cartels and 
combines through international action, the 
handling of the difficult special problems of 
surplus commodities, the creation of an in- 
ternational trade organization under the 
Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations, and the efforts to provide full and 
regular employment in each country by do- 
mestic action which will avoid harmful ef- 
fects on the employment situation in neigh- 
boring countries. 

Without the credit which we have agreed 
to extend to the British, it would be wholly 
impossible for them to undertake the com- 
mitments included in the financial agreement 
and quite beyond their capacities in the next 
few years to support our proposals for secur- 
ing a multilateral trading system in which 
the businessmen of the United States can 
freely compete for the markets of the world. 

And yet even this was not all that was 
agreed upon in our negotiations with the 
British. We had also to think of the lend- 
lease and reciprocal-aid accounts and of the 
United States surplus property in the United 
Kingdom. This was a problem which might 
easily have been bungled and which might 
have hung on to strain and endanger and 
complicate our relations for decades. 

During the course of the war we had sent 
to the British on lend-lease about $25,000,- 
000,000 worth of goods. These goods ranged 
from tanks and planes and shells to food and 
blankets and medical supplies. But the 
greater part of the total had been either 
blown up or used up in our common effort 
against the enemy. At the end of the war 
there still remained a sizable amount of 
goods. Some of these were of a military 
nature, some civilian. There was also a very 
sizable amount of surplus property in the 
United Kingdom, much of which had little 
value. The British might have said to us, 
“We wish now to return you everything that 
is left and you make take it away with you,” 
but if they had done that, we would have 
been faced with the absurd situation of pack- 
ing up all of these supplies and paying enor- 
mous amounts in freight and service charges 
to bring them home. It would have been 
absurd for another reason, since the British 
had a use for many of the goods which were 
there. And, of course, we had large quanti- 
ties of supplies which we had received from 
the British on reverse lend-lease. These 
supplies were in the hands of our armed 
forces all over the world. 

What we did was to look at all that re- 
mained in their hands and in ours and agree 
with the British upon a value for all of it, 
When the accounts were balanced, it was 
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found that the British owed us $650,000,000 
and the British agreed to pay us that amount. 
This will be paid on the same terms as those 
provided in the financial agreement in 5 
annual installments. The entire slate has 
now been wiped clean. What we received 
for those goods which were destroyed or con- 
sumed is the effort which our ally was able to 
put forth in winning the war and that is 
enough. We have made a fair settlement 
for what was left, and that should be very 
heartening to the American people, who al- 
ways wished that lend-lease should be a 
great war mechanism and that it should be 
promptly and fairly settled at the war's end. 

I think you will agree that we found solu- 
tions to a very considerable number of dif- 
ficult problems. What we attempted to do 
in the negotiations with the British was to 
reach a settlement of all of the outstanding 
financial and commercial problems which 
confronted us. We thought it was appropri- 
ate that we secure a settlement of all of 
these problems in connection with the grant- 
ing of a large credit to the United Kingdom 
We did not think it was appropriate to try 
to use the lever of the credit to practice dol- 
lar diplomacy in fields quite unrelated to 
financial and commercial questions. Ques- 
tions of territorial sovereignty and other po- 
litical matters are not subject to solution 
by such methods 

What we have done is to arrive at an un- 
derstanding with a nation, whose position in 
world commerce is unique, to move forward 
toward the removal of controls and restric- 
tions which hamper and reduce international 
trade so that both of us and other nations 
may prosper in an expanding world economy. 





Child-Care Centers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES R. SAVAGE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tucsday, February 26, 1946 


Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Spea.cer. there are 
still a great many women vorking who 
are wives of servicemen, and some who 
have lost their husbands, and therefore 
it is vitally i: pcrtant to them that the 
child-care centers be continued. 

In view of this fact, I insert this timely 
editorial from the Washington Evening 
Star, of February 8, 1946, in the Recorp: 


CHILD-CARE CENTERS 


On the basis of information supplied to 
the Board of Eduction and District build- 
ing Officials by social workers who have stud- 
ied the situation, the scheduled closing of 
Washington’s emergency child-care centers 
on February 28 would work real hardship 
on many families. Among those who would 
be seriously affected are the wives and chil- 
dren of scores of servicemen still overseas, 
as well as many widows whose ability to 
make a living for their families depends on 
their finding means of caring for their chil- 
dren during working hours. This being the 
case, the Board of Education has been per- 
suaded to discuss with the District Commis- 
sioners the possibility of obtaining a de- 
ficiency appropriation of $50,000 with which 
to carry on the work of the centers for the 
remainder of the fiscal year. 

There is considerable merit to the conten- 
tion that these centers should remain avail- 
able to worthy families during the period of 
postwar economic readjustment through 
which they are passing. A careful screen- 
ing of applicants will be necessary as the 
tapering-off process incident to the return 
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of more normal domestic conditions is ef- 
fected. 

Incidentally, there is a movement in some 
circles to seek continuance of the centers 
on a more or less permanent basis. The 
Council of Social Agencie is conducting @ 
survey which should throw light on the ad- 
visability of continuing the centers beyond 
the emergency period. Whether such a long- 
view program should be subsidized with Fed- 
eral funds or supported by community con- 
tributions is a matter for future determina- 
tion. The immediate problem is to find 
ways and means of continuing the program 
during the present emergency. And it is an 
emergency relief measure that the Commis- 
sioners would be justified in requesting from 
Congress the deficiency appropriation sought 
by the Board of Education. 


In Memoriam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. FRANK A. BARRETT 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1946 


Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, today we celebratec the one 
hundredth anniversary of the birthday 
of that great American, William Fred- 
erick Cody, popularly known as Buffalo 
Bill. In his day he was the idol of every 
American, particularly the children. 

Buffalo Bill was a man of great vision, 
and in the early days, before the Federal 
Government enacted its irrigation law, 
he promoted an irrigation project near 
his home town, Cody, Wyo. . 

At the time of Custer’s last stand Buf- 
falo Bill, as one of the chief scouts, fought 
the Cheyennes in the battle of War Bon- 
net Creek, on July 17, 1876, near my 
home town. In this battle Buifalo Bill, 
winning in hand-to-hand fighting with 
the celebrated Indian Chief, Yellow 
Hand, recorded the first revenge for Cus- 
ter’s death. 

The following tribute, in the souvenir 
edition of the Cody Enterprise, February 
20, 1946, expresses the high esteem in 
which this great frontiersman is held by 
every citizen: 

IN MEMORIAM 

Col. William Frederick Cody—“Buffalo 
Bill” in the hearts of every citizen of this 
and other countries—is gone, but his deeds, 
words and many accomplishments will never 
die. During the month of February the 
world salutes the memory of three great 
Americans. Washington, the founder of our 
Nation; Lincoln, the savior of our Nation; 
and Cody, the great frontiersman. 

The blood of a hardy race of pioneers 
flowed in the veins of Bill Cody. The in- 
stincts of the empire builder were his. His 
heart was as tender as his spirit was brave, 
and though respected, honored and admired 
by the greatest of the earth, his real friends— 
those who loved him best because they knew 
him best-—were his old friends and comrades 
in and about his home town of Cody, Wyo. 

Perhaps there is no person so universally 
known as Colonel Cody. The idol of all the 
children, his Wild West Show brought to the 
world the personification of the romantic 
dreams of thousands of ordinary people for 
life that was adventurous and free. He was 
a great showman, and this quality more than 
anything else enabled him to place the great 


future of Wyoming and other Western States 
before the public. 

As a man he bowed to none. With his 
tall, handsome, athletic frame, and gra- 
cious ways he won the hearts of kings as well 
as common men. Ever alert to his destiny 
in the West, he spurned an easy life among 
the world’s great, and always returned to his 
last and greatest love, his home on the fron- 
tier in Cody. 

Buffalo Bill the individual represents an era 
in American history that in itself was 
unique—an era of conquest typified by him 
who was no conqueror. He played a major 
part in the greatest period of transition the 
world has ever witnessed. His roles were 
numerous, but always important and color- 
ful—scout, Indian fighter, Pony Express 
rider, buffalo hunter, trail blazer, empire 
builder, and master showman. His career 
was one of deeds and accomplishments, the 
stuff of which nations are built to withstand 
the blasts of time. 

On February 26, Cody, Wyo., the town that 
was his home. pays tribute to its greatest 
benefactor, the man who looked beyond the 
rocks and sagebrush and saw a thriving 
metropolis rich in minerals, oil, fertile irri- 
gation lands, and freemen. 

Cody is no longer the frontier of an ad- 
vancing civilization, but in the hearts of 
those who are privileged to dwell in the 
chosen homesite of William Frederick Cody, 
the spirit of the frontier will always prevail. 
In deepest humility we pay everlasting trib- 
ute to the memory of our greatest bene- 
factor, Buffalo Bill Cody. 


Thinking It Over 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1946 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the February 23 issue of the Fair 
Play of Ste. Genevieve, Mo.: 


THINKING IT OVER 


Republicans are gleefully whooping up the 
Truman-Ickes-Pauley quarrel the past week, 
pointing to it as an outright indication of 
dissension within the Democratic ranks. 
The truth of the matter really is somewhat 
different in our estimation. 

Ickes in the true sense was never a party 
man. His only hold on the Democratic 
Party was that he was a member of the Demo- 
cratic Cabinet during President Roosevelt’s 
tenure in office. He was an avowed believer 
in the Rooseveltian policies and various so- 
cial reforms, many of which he authored him- 
self with the President’s approval. But there 
the line was drawn. When President Roose- 
velt died, Ickes died with him—politically. 
His crack-brained schemes to revolutionize 
everybody and anything may not have been 
looked upon with favor-by the practical Tru- 
man. So—Harold Ickes, like an outraged 
prima donna, sought to embarrass the Presi- 
dent by calling a Presidential appointee a 
crook. 

It has not been so long ago when the Re- 
publican press was condemning Ickes for 
everything under the sun. Now overnight 
they point to him as the soul of honesty, 
integrity, and loyalty. 

If-the Republicans think that about Harold 
they can have him in their party. But if 
they think for a minute that his rampage 
will break up the Democratic Party, brother, 
they’re just whistling in the dark. 
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Money Facts and Fallacies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON |. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday. February 26, 1946 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most important functions of governments 
everywhere is to provide thei: people with 
a stable monetary system. 

It now appears from the business and 
financial conditions prevailing through- 
out the world that the governments of the 
past, with their money systems as imper- 
fect as they were, have done better in 
meeting this responsibility than the sev- 
eral governments—including our own— 
are doing at the present time with their 
several so-called managed currency sys- 
tems. 

There is submitted for the information 
and consideration of my colleagues a let- 
ter on the money subject and my answer 
thereto: 


SpoKANE, WaASH., January 31, 1946. 
Mr. Cuas. E. Ponp, 
Peyton Building, Spokane, Wash. 
Dear Sir: 

1. A short time ago I wrote asking why 
the difference in the price of gold in various 
parts of the world in terms of United States 
dollars. You never replied but you sent me 
various articles which 1 have appreciated, 
especially the remarks by Hon. Compron I. 
Wurre In it are some things I understand 
and some I do not. All remarks following 
that are in quotation marks are from Hon. 
C. I. Wurrte’s article. 

2. A miner brings metal to the mint, “it 
would be minted into coin and handed back 
to him to do with as he pleased”; “the miner 
could spend it or keep it as he pleased’”’; “the 
collection of interest was not inherent with 
the creation and circulation of gold and 
silver money.” All of that is plain, simple 
and understandable. 

3. But if the miner wished he could loan 
it to someone with or without interest. 
He could have loaned it to Uncle Sam, tak- 
ing in return a bond that paid interest. The 
interest had nothing to do with the crea- 
tion or circulation of the money. The in- 
terest was a price paid for the use of the 
money by a party not owning the money. 
From the beginning of our Government down 
to the present Victory loan our Government 
has borrowed money by issuing interest-bear- 
ing bonds. I see nothing wrong in it. 

4. The National Bank Act permitted legal 
tender money to be issued up to 90 percent 
of the value of the bonds deposited as se- 
curity. Those bonds did not become the 
property of the Treasurer. They continued 
to pay interest to the owner because the 
Government was still using the money those 
bonds were originally issued for. The United 
States guaranteed that legal tender bank note 
because it had $100 for each $90 note is- 
sued. I cannot see anything wrong with that. 

5. The miner takes the metal to the mint 


.and receives (1) gold coin, (2) silver coin in 


return. Often he traded the gold coin for a 
Piece of paper called (3) gold certificate. 
Usually he traded the silver coin for a piece 
of paper called (4) silver certificate, because 
the silver coins were too bulky and heavy 
to handle. The banker took the United 
States bonds to the Treasurer and deposited 
them for a piece of paper called (5) na- 
tional bank note. All) the above five kinds 
of money were legal. The owner, that is the 
banker or the miner, could spend, keep or 
loan as he elects, 











6. What I do not understand is: How are 
the American people burdened with any in- 
terest in the creation or circulation of any 
of that money. Interest does not start 
until the owner loans his money to a second 
person and the latter person is willing to 
pay for that use of that money. 

7. The amount of bank-note money is- 
sued was not controlled by the banks but by 
the amount of the bords the United States 
sold, which in turn was controlled by the 
confidence someone had in investing in those 
bonds. The bank, after securing the bonds, 
could then control the amount of notes it 
wished to issue against those bonds. The 
ponds yielded interest but not the bank notes, 
that is until they were loaned out at inter- 
est as a gold coin or gold certificate or silver 
coin or silver certificate was loaned out. 

g. Anyone can figure that a dollar com- 
pounded at 6 percent interest from 1879 until 
1945 will be $46.79, if they have the time and 
the patience. It was nice of Mr. Woodlief 
Thomas, of the Federal Reserve System, to 
have done the work but it also added prestige 
to a weak argument. Why take 3 percent or 
6 percent? Why compound annually? Dur- 
ing that period banks loaned money as low as 
2 percent and as high as 10 percent; took out 
interest in advance so that they got slightly 
more than the mentioned rate; loaned it for 
30, 60, or 90 days, usually 90 days, so maybe 
interest should have been compounded quar- 
terly or every 60 days. But on the other hand 
the banks had to keep 15 to 25 percent reserve, 
seldom had all their money loaned out, had 
certain expenses and losses inherent to run- 
ning aloan business. So you see all this talk 
of interest means nothing. Just a smoke 
screen to cover the real issue. 

9. “Money of ultimate redemption.” What 
does that mean? Ultimately we redeem a 
gold or silver coin with what? 

10. “Money of unchangeable value.” What 
does that mean? That 1 ounce of gold will 
at all times buy a certain fixed quantity of 
wheat or coal or silver? Even in our bi- 
metallic days an ounce of gold bought from 
15 to 16.002 ounces of silver. 

11. “Bimetallism worked from 1792 until 
1873—81 years.” Did it? The 1792 ratio was 
15 to 1, which was very close to the world 
market. But the world market changed and 
by 1795 to 1833 that market changed and 
the average ratio was 15.6 to 1. That meant 
that gold was undervalued in the United 
States and silver was overvalued. You could 
change 15 ounces of silver for 1 ounce of 
gold at the United States mint and trade that 
ounce of gold for 15.6 ounces of silver, making 
4 percent on the transaction. And the turn- 
over was fast. The “inexorable force of 
Gresham's law” was working. Result, we got 
the silver and gold went to the world markets. 
And we had to do something about it. 

12. So—in 1834 and 1837—the ratio was 
changed to 16 to 1. United States over- 
valued gold and undervalued silver. “The 
inexorable force of Gresham’s law” reversed 
the process. An ounce of gold exchanged for 
16 ounces of silver at the United States mint, 
but you took only 15.33 ounces of silver (in 
1853) to the world markets and got 1 ounce 
of gold for it, making 4.3 percent on the 
transaction. Result, United States got the 
gold, silver almost vanished from the United 
States. Even small coins were melted down 
and sent abroad. 

13. The scarcity of small change was s0 
Serious that the public protested, private 
coins were issued as a convenience, silver 
dollars were cut into quarters and eighths to 
be used as small change, bank notes were is- 
sued in fractional parts of a dollar and in 
odd amounts such as $1.25, $1.50, and $1.75, 
dollar bank notes were torn into halves and 
quarters to be used as small change. 

14. Silver was not demonetized in the 
United States at this time. England in 1816 


(not Germany in 1870) demonetized her sil- 
ver coins by reducing their silver content and 
m Similar 


king them fiduciary money. 
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measures had been discussed in the United 
States. About the middle of the century a 
beginning was made by coining a 3-cent 
piece of reduced silver value and limiting 
its legal tender value to 30 cents. Then Con- 
gress reduced the silver value of small coins 
7.6 percent less than the dollar so the small 
coins would not be melted down and exported. 
The coinage and use of silver dollars was 
almost negligible. The Government minted 
$1, $2.50, and $3 gold pieces for the conven- 
fence of the public. But Congressman WHITE 
Says, “Silver was pouring into the mints to be 
coined as money.” 

15. Then came the Civil War. Specie pay- 
ments were suspended, greenbacks were is- 
sued, and lack of confidence among people 
caused hoarding. Hoarding of what? Gold 
or silver or greenbacks? I presume the metal 
coins, Which showed that Gresham's law was 
working. 

16. During the greenback period, when 
practically no silver dollars were in circula- 
tion or had been in circulation for many 
years and the people were not familiar with 
the silver dollar, Congress revised our coin- 
age laws in line with those of the rest of the 
world. Congress discontinued the silver dol- 
lar, which put us on the monometallic gold 
standard. That was in 1873 and caused no 
particular comment by the silver advocates, 
by the people, or by Congress. As in 1834, 
when the gold dollar was reduced from 24.75 
grains to 23.22 grains, there was no particu- 
lar comment about this debasing of the 
money because there was so little gold in 
circulation that it affected practically no 
one. 

17. The United States remained on the 
gold standard until recent times when we 
suspended specie payments. The country is 
on a managed-currency basis but we do not 
like to admit it. The gold and silver in the 
Government vaults has no connection with 
the dollar. (See Chairman Eccles, of the 
Federal Reserve, in his report to the House 
Banking and Currency Committee.) 

18. If you refer to page 7 of Congressman 
Wuite's article, he talks about population 
and commerce increasing 3 percent. It is 
rather vague because his arithmetic is faulty. 
One percent of a fraction of a quantity plus 
2 percent of the balance of the quantity can 
never equal 3 percent of the quantity. 

19. Now this profit in seigniorage we hear 
so much about: On page 3 reference is made 
to United States Treasury Bulletin showing 
45 percent seigniorage which is a tremen- 
dous profit to the Federal Treasury. But on 
page 8 he again refers to United States Treas- 
ury Bulletin of July 1945, which shows a loss 
of $459,000,000 for a period from some- 
time in 1944 to May 1, 1945. That calls for 
some explanation. 

20. The concluding paragraph in Congress- 
man WHITE’s remarks refers to the various 
prices of gold in "Jnited States dollars in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. That brings us 
back to the original letter I wrote you and I 
am still wondering why Gresham’s law does 
not correct this. 

Again thanking you for the information 
you have sent me at various times, I remain, 

Yours respectfully, 
R. A. CROWLEY. 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON COINAGE, 
WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES, 
Washington, D. C., February 23, 1946. 
Mr. R. A. CROWLEY, 
Spokane, Wash. 

Dear Mr. Crow ey: It is interesting to 
learn from your letter of January 31, ad- 
dressed to my good friend, Mr. Charles Pond, 
of Spokane, in which you raise certain ques- 
tions concerning statements made in my 
extension of remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp entitled “The Trouble With Silver,” 
that you are interested im and are studying 
the money question. It would be better for 
our country if more of our thoughtful citi- 
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zens would become conversant with the 
problems of money, and would direct their 
efforts to giving this country a sound, work- 
able, adequate money system which would 
provide the cash necessary to finance the 
business of our country. 

For the sake of convenience in answering 
the inquiries made in your letter, I have in- 
serted numbers to the consecutive para- 
graphs. 

Now to explain my position and present 
you with the facts. 

The answer to your first question, as to 
the cause of the varying prices of gold in the 
several countries, is that these fluctuations 
result from the forces of economic law; i. e., 
supply and demand. Since the value of the 
currency (money) of the several countries is 
geared under their managed currency sys- 
tem to their national credit and detached 
from the value of gold and silver, it is nat- 
ural that as the value of the national credit 
of any nation rises or falls in international 
trade, the purchasing power of that country’s 
money in terms of gold or silver fluctuates so 
the price of gold is higher or lower in terms 
of this credit money. As an example take 
France: At the start of the depression back 
in 1929 when most nations were still on the 
gold standard the French people were eagerly 
paying $25 for United States $20 gold pieces. 
We (the Congress) subsequently legalized by 
statute what the law of supply and demand 
had already done; i. e., increased the value 
of gold from $20.67 an ounce to $35 an ounce. 

The statements made in paragraphs 2 and 
3 of your letter are correct. The Govern- 
ment, as far as obtaining and disbursing 
money is concerned, has always treated itself 
as an independent corporation and procured 
its income by taxation, the proceeds from 
which it spent in paying the Government's 
commitments and running expenses. Like 
any other corporation, in times of emergency, 
when its income did not meet its expenses, 
it proceeded to make up the difference by 
borrowing money from its ¢itizens or in the 
market by issuing and selling bonds—a form 
of promissory note—and, as you say, there 
was nothing “wrong about that.” 

Now as to the plan authorized by law for 
the creation of money under the provisions 
of the National Bank Act discussed in para- 
graph 4, a scheme by which the national 
banks collected double interest on money 
lent to the Government in the first place, 
while collecting interest on the same credit 
by lending it (credit) to its customers in the 
form of national bank notes to which you say, 
“I cannot see anything wrong about that.” 
I am unable to agree with you. If there is 
any interest to be paid for the use of Gov- 
ernment credit, it should go to the Govern- 
ment and not to the banks. Besides, this 
scheme gives the banks power to retire 
money from circulation by refusing to renew 
loans or make new loans—in most cases, as 
we have learned by experience, when cash 
is needed the most. 

The statements made in paragraph 5 are 
absolutely correct. The issuance of gold or 
silver certificates with the equivalent of this 
money metal on deposit in the Government 
vaults available for redemption on demand 
made the best paper money in the world, 
money that was convenient to transport and 
handle; the kind of money that saved the 
money users the necessity of paying interest 
to the banks in order to have this kind of 
money issued and remain in circulation and 
also prevented loss,of the Nation’s money 
metal by abrasion or misplaced coin. 

The answer to the uncertainty expressed in 
the sixth paragraph is simple. If you have 
gold or silver coin or gold or silver certifi- 
cates, otherwise money, which someone wants 
to borrow at interest, certainly you have every 
right to collect your interest as long as they 
want to keep the money. But, that propo- 
sition is quite different from the operation 
of a money system whereby the only source of 
money creation and supply is given to the 
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banks operating under a plan whereby the 
money of the country is supplied to borrow- 
ers who must exchange interest-bearing notes 
to secure the issue of new money or the re- 
issue of old money that has been returned 
to the banks in payment of previous loans— 
or maybe get money issued by procuring a 
loan of mixed new national bank notes and 
old national bank notes, but in any event all 
of it paying interest to the issuing bank 
until this loaned money or its equivalent in 
some kind of money is brought back to the 
bank with interest added and the note taken 
up. 

In fact, in the operation of the present 
money-creating scheme both the note and 
the money are retired until the next bor- 
rower comes along and takes this money out 
and puts it in circulation again by giving 
the bank a new interest-bearing note. Thus 
we find that under our existing Federal Re- 
serve banking system there is a never-ending 
yield of interest to the bank. 

In this connection it is interesting to note 
that the average money user doesn’t realize 
that he is paying interest on the money in 
circulation, especially if he has a comfortable 
bank account and is accumulating, instead 
of losing, money. But he is paying his share 
of the interest indirectly even though his 
earnings or his share of money is only in his 
possession for a few minutes or days, a brief 
period on which the current rate of interest 
is infinitesimal. Ordinarily the interest on 
the money he handles over the week end or 
after the monthly pay day is so smal] it means 
practically nothing to him, but he pays his 
share of the interest just the same in the 
added price to the things he gets from the 
butcher, the baker, the merchant, the theater 
owner, or whomever he patronizes. The peo- 
ple who have borrowed money in the conduct 
of their business must add the interest they 
pay to the price of the things they sell. To 
illustrate the magnitude of this charge for 
the use of the money in circulation, compute 
the interest on the $25,633.379,605 in Federal 
Reserve notes and $502,261,413 in Federal 
Reserve bank notes as shown on the Decem- 
ber circulation statement of the United 
States Treasury and prorate the amount of 
that figure among the people of this country. 

Contrary to the statement in paragraph 7, 
the amount of bank-note money issued is 
controlled by the volume of applications for 
bank loans based on the value of the security 
offered and the willingness of the banks to 
make loans: no willingness, no loans—no 
loans, no money—no money, falling prices— 
falling prices, little value to the security of- 
fered—little value to the security offered, im- 
possible to make sound loans—so the Nation's 
financial pump has lost its prime and thereby 
the more iiberal banks were powerless to 
supply the money flow to finance business— 
then depression, and you and your old man 
lost your financial shirt—pardon the digres- 
sion. 

Now, explaining the equation and the de- 
duction you make in paragraph 8, if you 
want to make your calculation conform to 
the practice of the banks using the Federal 
Reserve System as applied to business notes 
classified as eligible paper, we find there is a 
maximum limitation of 90 days on the ma- 
turity date on this class of loan so the inter- 
est on the money of the realm, i. e., Federal 
Reserve notes, comes in every 90 days or 
sooner, owing to the period of maturity of 
the eligible note pledged as security for the 
issuance of this kind of money. 

The statement as to idle bank reserves 
and bank losses is beside the point. The in- 
disputable fact is that the banks collect in- 
terest on all money in circulation with the 
exception of gold and silver coin and gold 
and silver certificates and, as you Know, ex- 
isting law has retired all gold coin and all 
gold certificates and operates to keep both 
these kinds of money out of circulation. The 
only interest-free money now in circulation 


is silver coin and silver certificates and when 
the banks come into possession of this kind 
of money, as they do all the time, and lend it 
cut again they receive and are entitled to 
their interest just as you and I are entitled 
to interest on any loan that we make. 

I think you and everyone else will agree 
with me that the banks of this country per- 
form a most useful and indispensable service 
in dealing in money and dispensing credit, 
but when it comes to creating money and 
collecting interest on the use of the Govern- 
ment’s credit with the power to contract or 
expand the money volume and the flow of 
credit then the banks have taken to them- 
selves a concession to which they have no 
right and exercise power that is dangerous to 
national welfare as experience has repeatedly 
taught us. 

Now as to the smoke screen you see men- 
tioned in paragraph 8, let’s brush this screen 
aside so we can really see the accumulation of 
interest the banks are taking on the interest- 
bearing obligation that is supporting the 
$26,500,000,000 of Federal Reserve notes and 
Federal Reserve bank notes in circulation 
calculated, say, at 3 percent annually. 

Now when you and I were little kids and 
went to school the teacher said the way to 
find 1 percent of any given number was to 
write down the principal and then point off 
two places, that is, the last two numbers. 
Well, here we have $26,500,000,000. Now let’s 
point off two places by marking off the two 
last ciphers and we find that 1 percent is 
$265,000,900 and we know that nobody can 
borrow money from a bank at 1 percent, for 
as I remember during most of my young life 
we had to work like everything to pay 10 per- 
cent on a farm mortgage and at that quar- 
terly, and later the banks began to lend 
money at 8 percent. After the Federal land 
bank came along they made loans as low as 
6 percent. That’s what most of us have to 
pay now and we know that Government 
bonds, until lately, were paying 4 percent. 
Now the Government is paying you and me, 
if we wait long enough to get our money, 
2% percent. 

There is no point in this discussion in 
bringing up the amount of interest that the 
people of this country are paying on the 
$262,000,000,000 national debt. Well, as 1 
percent interest on the Federal Reserve notes 
in circulation brings us out at $265,000,000 
and the banks probably receive an average of 
3 percent interest on their loans, so 3 per- 
cent on the amount of bank money now in 
circulation is $7,950,000 a year income to the 
banks for the use of their kind of money. 

Now. as I see it, this smoke screen thing 
has been draped over this interest-gathering 
mechanism of the banks and their interest 
income procured by using Uncle Sam’s credit 
long enough, so you see that all this talk of 
interest means something, and now I would 
like to ask, as you see it, what is the real 
issue? With this smoke screen blown away, 
the people of this country should be able 
to see more clearly the real cause and objec- 
tive of this long-sustained campaign to dis- 
credit the use of silver money. 

Paragraph 9 evidently calls for a simple 
answer to a simple question, an answer which 
until recently was found on the face of 
every Government bond and most mortgages 
until the Gold Reserve ‘Act of 1934 was 
passed, a covenant which clearly stated the 
obligation was redeemable in gold. At first 
for a long period after the Civil War Govern- 
ment bonds were redeemable in coin; later 
the law was changed to make them redeem- 
able in gold. Not in wheat or iron, or labor, 
or bank credit, or the paper token of an- 
other debt, but gold, the money of ultimate 
redemption. Possibly you have noted that in 
all the years of this country’s existence peo- 
ple did not redeem gold and silver coin with 
anything. They obtained gold and silver 
coin in exchange for many things—the prod- 
ucts of labor or labor itself. 
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To define money of unchanging value, the 
subject of your query in paragraph 10, a bet. 
ter definition would be money of stabje 
value, the kind of money the governments of 
the world have been seeking to create since 
civilization began, a quality of money the 
world needs now as never before. 

Consider the French franc coming down to 
us from the dawn of medieval history. The 
monetary unit of a great nation, each franc 
is composed of 100 centimes or five sous 
which had stable purchasing power all down 
through the centuries with a value of 29 
cents in United States money. The franc 
has fallen since a managed currency system 
was adopted by France until today the value 
of the franc is 119 francs to one United States 
dollar, with the purchasing power of about 
five-sixths of a United States penny. 

In considering the financial distress of 
the French people, ene is prompted to ask 
if this could possibly have happened if francs 
were minted of silver. 

The Italian money unit, the lira, formerly 
worth 20 cents in our money, is now worth 
225 to the United States dollar. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine how Italian pennies can be 
used in trade and from what material they 
could be minted. 

The monetary unit in a stable monetary 
system should remain unchangeable in value 
as measured by the average commodity price 
level. Money, in a sound workable adequate 
money system, should measure values just as 
the thermometer measures the temperature. 
The value of the dollar, as nearly as pos- 
sible, should be as fixed as the zero mark 
on the thermometer used in measuring the 
degrees of cold and heat. 

The value of all other commodities are 
subject to fluctuations, influenced by condi- 
tions affecting production and the law of 
supply and demand. But money, the medi- 
um of exchange required in redeeming prom- 
issory notes and other deferred obligations, 
must be stable in value to protect the integ- 
rity of contracts. 

The answer to the contention made in 
paragraph 11 as to the proven practicability 
of bimetallism is best answered by a state- 
ment made on the floor of the Senate by 
Senator F. M. Cockrell when he said: 

“Here is international bimetallism estab- 
lished by France, Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, 
and Greece. France alone had maintained 
bimetallism ever since October 1785. In 
March 1865, she had called the attention of 
our Government to it, and Mr. Lincoln (Pres- 
ident Lincoln) had appointed Mr. N. M 
Beckwith commissioner general. On Janu- 
ary 4, 1867, Mr. Berthemy, envoy of France 
to the United States, submitted to Secretary 
Seward a copy of the monetary convention 
of December 23, 1865, and invited the United 
States to become a party to it. 

“That is the only time the United States 
was ever offered an opportunity to become a 
member of an international bimetallic union 
Here was a bimetallic system upon a ratio of 
15% to 1 maintained by France since Oc- 
tober 30, 1785, and all we had to do was 
simply to subscribe to it. There was no 
international complication connected with 
it; nothing to do but simply subscribe to 
it and agree that we would coin certain 
coins. In order to come to that, we only 
had to strike out about 12% grains of our 
standard silver dollar, reduce it to 400 grains. 
and chus bring it down to the ratio of 15' 
to 1. Here was the standard perfected, tested 
for nearly a hundred y*ars.” 

In reaching our conclusions concerning the 
influence responsible for the flow of money, 
evidently you mistake the disparity in the 
values of the money metals gold and silver 
in this country and in Europe for “the 
inexorable forces of Gresham’s law.’ The 
movement of money metal referred to was 
occasioned by the difference in monetary 
ratios of gold and silver, minted by our Gov- 
ments and the governments of Europe, par- 
ticularly France, which steadily maintained 








a ratio of 15% to 1 while our Government 
at first established a ratio of 15 to 1 and 
then, instead of standardizing the ratio of 
cold and silver in our money with that of 


- 


France and other European countries, the 
United States Government by the acts of 
1934 and 1837 adopted the ratio of 16 to 1, 
thereby undervaluing silver in our money 
which naturally went to the European mints 
at the standard value then prevailing in 
France and other countries at a profit to the 
exporters in this country. 

Later, when the opponents of international 
pimetallism were successful in preventing 
this country from standardizing our currency 
with nations comprising the Letin union and 
joining an international convention to ex- 
tend international bimetallism to this coun- 
try, the profits being made by the silver 
exporters were used as one of the excuses for 
demonetizing sliver in this country in 1873. 

It is interesting to note that the “inexorable 

forces of Gresham's law” is failing to operate 
at the present time to drive superior quality 
Federal Reserve note currency out of circula- 
tion by the use of inferior quality silver 
certificate currency, or vice versa. 
‘ In discussing the acute shortage of sub- 
sidiary coin mentioned in paragraph 13 with 
silver undervalued here at a time when the 
mints of the European nations were accept- 
ing silver un a 1514 -to-1 ratio, naturally silver 
flowed to Europe, leaving this country short 
of subsidiary coins. 

As stated in paragraph 14, England did 
adopt the gold standard after the Napoleonic 
wars in 1816, with distressing effect on the 
English people for a long time. It was after 
the Germans defeated France in 1870 and 
exacted as a down payment on the war 
indemnity all the gold in France when the 
French people patriotically brought their 
gold to the French Treasury and exchanged 
it for French bonds, which gold the Germans 
loaded up on their gun caissons and hauled 
back to Berlin. 

It was after this that the German and 
English bankers found themselves in pos- 
session of 90 percent of the world’s gold 
with France still heavily indebted to Ger- 
many for the balance of the war indemnity 
payable in gold. Germany was quick to take 
further advantage of France by closing the 
German mints to silver and dumping the 
silver on France. This forced France to 
close her mints to silver, soon to be fol- 
lowed (1873) by the demonetization of silver 
in this country. 

Again, in paragraph 15, you apparently 
confuse the influence of Gresham’s law with 
the effect of war conditions. It may be ex- 
plained that due to the uncertainties as to 
the outcome of the Civil War or which side 
would be victorious, naturally there was 
hoarding and metallic money disappeared 
from circulation. To meet this emergency, 
President Lincoln resorted to the expedient 
of drawing on the public credit by issuing 
non-interest-bearing Treasury notes engraved 
and printed with green ink, commonly called 
greenbacks, the total amount of which never 
exceeded a half million dollars, from which 
it appears that the Government of that day 
was more considerate of our people and pos- 
terity than the Government is now, because 
greenbacks were issued interest free. 

Paragraph 16 understates the case. Paper 
national-bank notes were invented and the 
National Bank Act was passed in 1863 in an 
emergency during the Civil War. This plan 
gave the banks the concession to create and 
issue Money that was backed by the credit 
of the United States Government—a money- 
creating plan by which the banks collect 
two interest yields on the circulation of their 
kind of money, that is, 4 percent on the 
Government bonds which the banks placed 
on deposit in the Treasury and the current 
commercial rate of interest on the money 
equivalent to the deposited bonds which the 
banks issued into circulation in making bank 
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loans. Much of this money in that day was 
loaned at 10 percent. 

It is interesting to note that at the time 
the banks were getting the circulation of 
their interest-yielding national bank note 
money under way the opening of western 
mines was pouring silver into the mints to 
be coined into money, which for the most 
part flowed into circulation without being 
loaned at interest. 

In this situation it was the most natural 
thing in the world for the financiers on both 
sides of the ocean to set plans in motion to 
cut off the competition of silver money with 
their profitable (interest yielding) monetary 
concession and to keep it shut off. 

In making the statement contained in 
paragraph 17, it is to be regretted that ap- 
parently you have overlooked the real effect 
of the legislation that revalued gold and 
abandoned the gold standard. Operating 
under the provisions of this law, the banks 
have as effectually secured the demonetiza- 
tion of gold in this country as they have 
silver, accomplished by removing gold and 
gold certificates from circulation, thereby 
removing the competition of gold with their 
interest-yielding Federal Reserve note cur- 
rency. 

Chairman Eccles may be able to fool you 
and himself as to the importance of gold 
for security in connection with his managed 
currency system but it appears from the 
present market quotations on the price of 
gold throughout the world, he is not fooling 
the rest of the people. As to the rate of 
growth of population of commerce referred 
to in paragraph 18, it is to be regretted that 
you are in disagreement with the majority 
of economists. 

In discussing a subject as important as 
the profits the Government has made on 
silver purchases under the provisions of silver 
legislation since 1934, it might be well to call 
your attention to the fact that the daily fi- 
nancial statements of the Treasury and the 
table of the monthly Treasury Bulletin are 
available for the asking. It is to be regretted 
that evidently you fail to understand the 
facts concerning seigniorage (profit) reported 
by the Treasury on its silver purchase opera- 
tions. An attempt will be made to set you 
aright by giving you the facts on seigniorage 
from reports contained in the last monthly 
Treasury Bulletin, that of January 1946. On 
page 82 of this report appears a table with 
the columns containing the separate cate- 
gories of silver seigniorage totals. 

The first column in this table shows the 
Seigniorage on subsidiary coins (dimes, 
quarters, and half dollars) since January 1934 
which amount to $424,300,000. The second 
item is the total seigniorage on silver re- 
valued since January 1934, which amounts 
to $917,400,000. The total of the last col- 
umn is the potential seigniorage on the idle 
Silver bullion carried at cost in the general 
fund which, if this silver were coined and 
used as money, would amount to $377,600,000. 
Taken all together, the silver seigniorage as 
reported by the United States Treasury since 
the Silver Purchase Act was passed in 1934 
is $1,719,300,000, a tidy sum for the Govern- 
ment to make on a minor Treasury money 
transaction. If there is any doubt in your 
mind as to what the word seigniorage means, 
it is suggested that the exact meaning of the 
word seigniorage can be found in any dic- 
tionary. 

It is difficult to understand the motive of 
anyone with any patriotism wko would mis- 
represent facts concerning silver and the 
profits that the Treasury has made on its 
silver transactions under provisions of exist- 
ing law. 

As to the effect of Gresham’s law, the sub- 
ject of the twentieth and the last paragraph 
of your letter, it appears that the final result 
of the sustained effort of the banks and the 
United States Treasury to circumvent the 
forces of economic law by the operation of a 
managed currency system in this country 
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must finally end like all attempts to evade 
natural law when the inexorable rules of 
economic law will overtake and overturn 
man’s puny effort in due time as it did in 
recent depression years anc naturally will do 
again. 
Sincerely yours, 
CompPTON I. WHITE, 
Member of Congress. 





National Forests: Thin Purses’ Paradise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1946 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Richard L. Neuberger from the Sunday 
Oregonian of February 17, 1946: 

NATIONAL FORESTS: THIN PURSES’ PARADISE 

(By Richard L. Neuberger) 


More than four decades ago an American 
President with bright teeth, shiny glasses 
and a love of the outdoors set aside millions 
of forest acres as a trust to be held for future 
generations. Thus were the national forests 
established, nearly all of them in the States 
of the far West. 

“To these solitudes of forest and moun- 
tains,” said the twenty-sixth President of 
the United States, “families of limited means 
will be able to come to find inspiration and 
health. They will be the vacation land of the 
average citizen.” 

Theodore Roosevelt’s vision is going to be 
realized this year in greater proportions and 
magnitude than even that robust adventurer 
dreamed. 

The United States Forest Service expects 
approximately 5,000,000 people to visit the 
national forests of Oregon and Washington 
during 1946. It will be the record forest va- 
cation season of all time, predicts Frank B. 
Folsom, of Portland, assistant regional for- 
ester in charge of recreation. 


GAS BUGGIES CAN AGAIN TAKE TO STEEP ROADS 


In 1941, the last peacetime year, the na- 
tional forests of the Pacific Northwest were 
used by 2,248,685 citizens. All current travel 
prophecies expect that figure to be doubled 
this year. Inquiries from every section of 
the North American Continent have been re- 
ceived by regional headquarters of the Forest 
Service, in Portland, as well as by the na- 
tional offices in Washington, D. C. 

Lyle F. Watts, Chief Forester of the United 
States, says that his organization antici- 
pates a record rush of tourists to the na- 
tional forests in 1946. “It will be a busy 
season for recreation,” says the Chief For- 
ester, who not so long ago was a resident of 
Portland himself. 

While the war lasted, forest vacations were 
held toa minimum. Gasoline rationing kept 
cars off the steep roads leading to these 
upland fastnesses. Lack of tire replace- 
ments confined the relatively few automo- 
biles that were running to pavement; no mo- 
torist wanted to risk his precious rubber on 
wilderness roads. Picnic grounds were over- 
grown by underbrush and young trees; shel- 
ter cabins and fireplaces tumbled into vari- 
ous stages of decay. 

Today, motorists once more can give the 
command, “Fill ‘er up!” Tires have been 
removed from rationing lists. Dealers even 
are accepting orders for 1946 cars. New 
camping equipment is available. Shot and 
shell can be purchased for rifles. Millions of 
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Americans are looking once more toward the 
forests and mountains. 


FORESTS OFFER BEST GAME HUNTING, FISHING 


These vacation aspirations place a special 
burden and responsibility on the Pacific 
Northwest. Twenty-three percent of the en- 
tire State of Oregon, for example, is within 
the boundaries of national forests. The 
State has a total area of 61,188,480 acres; the 
national forests in this State contain 14,425,- 
571 acres. Of Washington’s 42,775,040-total 
acreage, 8,413,387 are in national forests. 

National forests include some of the re- 
gion’s most conspicuous beauty—Mount 
Hood, Mount Jefferson, the Three Sisters, the 
Wallowa Range, Mount Baker, Snoqualmie 
Pass, Lake Chelan, Mount Adams, Mount St. 
Helens, the Olympic Seacoast, the Rogue 
River, the 6,100-foot chasm of Hell’s Canyon 
on the Snake. The best hunting and fishing 
in the Northwest can be found in the na- 
tional forests; a substantial proportion of the 
region’s big game feeds within forest boun- 
dary lines. 


MOUNT HOOD LEADS IN VISITORS 


Frank Folsom and his assistant, Kenneth 
Wolfe, expect visitors to trek to the various 
national forests during 1946 in about the 
same ratio that they did in the peacetime 
years just before the Japanese attacked Pearl 
Harbor. There are 21 national forests in the 
Northwest—8 in Washington and 13 in Ore- 
gon, with a portion of two of Oregon’s for- 
ests, the Rogue River and the Siskiyou, ex- 
tending gently into northern California. 

This is how the 21 forests of the region 
were used by American travelers and tourists 
in 1941: 


State of Oregon: 
Deschutes , 530 
Fremont , 955 
Malheur 2,635 
Mount Hood , 446 
, 515 
Rogue River , 590 
Siskiyou , 100 
Siuslaw 82, 585 
Umatilla 52, 100 
Umpqua ---..-- aeenietitede talnnsiieas 84, 585 
Wallowa 31,328 
25, 539 
134, 263 


1,326,171 


Olympic 
Snoqualmie 
Umatilla 
Wenatchee 


922, 514 


Both Folsom and Wolfe, the Forest Service 
Officials in charge of recreation, believe that 
Mount Hood will continue to lead the region’s 
national forests in the number of visitors. 
They cite several reasons. One is Mount 
Hood’s premier position as a winter sports 
center. Another is its proximity to the Port- 
land metropolitan area. Few other national 
forests are as close to a large city as Mount 
Hood is to Portland. 

The Snoqualmie and Mount Baker Na- 
tional Forests stretch to within a compara- 
tively short distence of Seattle, but the 
Puget Sound region has more competing 
attractions than the Portland area. Sno- 
qualmie is also famous for winter activities, 
although both it and the Mount Hood for- 
est feature summer recreation as well. The 
Milwaukee Railroad has helped build up the 
Snoqualmie attendance by running ski trains 
to the edge of the forest. Some of the 
most diversified recreation in America takes 
place within the borders of national forests. 


White-capped streams, snapping at canyon 
walls, invite rod and reel. The hunter can 
track nearly every kind of grazing animal. 
Lakes of cobalt blue and emerald green are 
ideal for swimming. Thousands of trails 
offer hiking and walking. Lofty glacial sum- 
mits challenge the experienced climber. 
Pack trips offer other. possibilities. 

The ‘atmosphere, too, is diversified. The 
Mount Hood National Forest, within sight 
of Portland's busy streets, is ribbed with sev- 
eral paved highways. Contrasting surround- 
ings feature the Eagle Cap wilderness area 
in the Wallowa National Forest, a region 
with no roads, no cabins, and only a few 
narrow game trails. In wilderness areas, no 
motorized transportation can be used—no 
cars, no motorboats, no Cub airplanes. Foot, 
horseback, and canoe are the sole means of 
getting about the most primitive parts of 
the forests of the Northwest. 

To assist in the enjoyment of the region’s 
forests, these are the improvements con- 
structed thus far in the woodlands con- 
trolled by the Forest Service in Oregon and 
Washington: 


Camp grounds 

Picnic areas 

Camp grounds and picnic areas 

Swimming areas 

Winter sports areas 

Organization camps owned by Forest 
Service ‘ based 

Organization camps owned by various 
organizations 

Hotels owned by Forest Service 

Privately owned hotels 

Privately owned cabins and summer 


Of the four hotels owned by the Forest 
Service, three are located in the Mount Hood 
National Forest—Timberline Lodge, Cloud 
Cap Inn, and Multnomah Falls Lodge. The 
other is Heather Inn on the steep slopes of 
the Mount Baker Forest in the State of 
Washington. 


RECREATION WILL AGAIN STAY IN TOP POSITION 


Throughout the war, recreational needs 
came second to the imperative job of defeat- 
ing the enemy. The Forest Service concen- 
trated on lumber production, development of 
essential minerals, and the protection of the 
forests against fire. Other duties were post- 
poned. In a recent report to Horace J (Hoss) 
Andrews, regional forester, Frank Folsom 
pointed out, “None of the camp grounds has 
been adequately maintained during the war. 
Tables, benches, bridges, swings and other 
equipment are rotting and falling apart, even 
when built of heavy logs. Camp stoves are 
in such bad shape we believe 75 percent of 
them should be replaced.” 

Folsom said that this condition prevailed 
in the face of “a year likely to be as full a 
one as we have ever had. The whole existing 
system of public camps and picnic grounds 
is in need of extensive repair, but. in addi- 
tion, a number of new areas should be 
planned immediately and construction start- 
ed as soon as possible. These are the areas 
which have been opened up by mineral, tim- 
ber, or other access roads. Having become 
suddenly accessible, they will be used for 
recreation. Provision should be so made.” 

What are the outstanding forests of the 
Northwest from the standpoint of recrea- 
tional possibilities? 

In Oregon, Kenneth Wolfe nominates the 
Mount Hood, Willamette, Deschutes, and 
Rogue River. For the State of Washington 
he picks the Columbia, Snoqualmie, and 
Wenatchee. These all have diversified ac- 
tivities, ranging from placid automobile rides 
to dangerous alpine ascents. Frank Folsom, 
the Northwest director of recreation for the 
Forest Service, once was supervisor of the 
Wenatchee Forest. He points out that many 
of the forests in the region feature both 
“east side and west side iecreation.” 

This is an important combination. The 
west slope of the Cascades has heavy-rain and 
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snowfall. Forests are clogged with under. 
brush and ferns. Green is the dominant 
color. Columbian blacktails comprise the 
deer population. The east side of the moun. 
tains is out of the rain belt, for the high 
summits knock the moisture from the clouds 
as they are blown in from the Pacific. The 
forests of the east side are like parks. The 
ponderosa pines stand up like Greek col- 
umns. Sagebrush and bunch grass hem in 
the forests. Mule deer predominate in the 
animal population. 


PERSONAGES EXPRESS PREFERENCE IN VACATION 
AREAS 


Such forests as the Willamette, Columbia. 
and Snoqualmie combine both east side and 
west side scenery. They extend all the way 
across the Cascade Range. Thic adds to their 
recreational attractiveness. Yet many fa- 
mous visitors to the Northwest swear by 
particular forests. Justice William O. Doug- 
las says his favorite is the Wallowa, with its 
immense canyon and rugged lakes basin. A 
fellow named Harry Truman wants to visit 
the Mount Baker and the North Cascades 
wilderness area. Gen. George C. Marshal] 
favors the fishing in the Umpqua. Zane 
Grey always promoted the Rogue River 
James Oliver Curwood once trekked through 
the Columbia and pronounced it superb 

National interest in the forests of the 
Pacific Northwest is at its greatest pitch 
teday. Arden X. Pangborn chairman of Gov. 
Ear: Snell’s tourist development program 
says that thousands of people in every State 
want to visit the vast wilderness reaches of 
this region. Gov. Monrad C. Wallgren, of 
Washington, expects the national forests of 
his State to be used by twice as many 
people in 1946 as ever before. He says that 
President Truman has made him a definite 
promise to come “and possibly visit Alaska 
too.” 

Even youngsters show this interest. Jack 
Horton, assistant regional forester, recently 
received a letter from J i!l Skyzypek. “I'm 
very interested in the forest rangers,” wrote 
Bill, “and plan to be one when old enough 
I don’t know but could you send me a forest- 
ranger badge? My gang don’t think I mean 
that when I'm old enough I vill be a ranger 
If it is impossible to send me a badge could 
you please send me a button from a ranger's 
uniform?” 

“That kid is on the spot with his gang,” said 
Horton, and so in due time a button from 
one of Horton’s old ranger uniforms wil! 
reach Bill Skyzpek, at 1424 East Falls Street, 
in Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Ever since Teddy Roosevelt’s - @ministra- 
tion, the national forests have been the poor 
man’s vacation land. They also have been 
the place where civilized people can com- 
mune with the primeval, where a last vestige 
of the origina! American wilderness-remains 
A policy aimed at continuing this status wil! 
govern the forest of the Pacific Northwest 
during the 1946 vacation season. 


APPEAL MADE TO PEOPLE OF LOW INCOMES 


“Particular attention will be given,” says 
a directive from headquarters of the Forest 
Service, “to facilities for the use of the ma- 
jority of American citizens, who can enjoy 
forest recreation only if its cost is small 
This means emphasis or camping and pic- 
nicking facilities and on organization camps 
owned by the Government and made avail- 
abie either to individuals or organizations 
whose members ire in low-income groups.” 

For many years the Salvation Army has 
maintained a camp system for underprivi- 
leged children at Lake o’ the Woods, in the 
Rogue Rive: National Forest. The camp, 
owned by the Forest Service, is taken over 
for a period by the Salvation Army. Similar 
groups use national forest facilities in many 
sections of the Northwest. No charge is 
made for the use of Forest Service camp- 
ground equipment, such as stoves. Entrance 
to the forests themselves is without toll. All 











emphasis is on catering to the citizen with 
the thin wallet. 

In addition the Forest Service seeks to 
preserve aS much as possible of the original 
fastnesses which Lewis and Clark saw. “The 
Forest Service will instail or permit the in- 
stallation of facilities only to the extent re- 
cuired to serve public needs,” orders Chief 
Forester Watts. “It will keep to a minimum 
the introduction of artificial developments 
in the forest environment.” 

In the record tourist year now about to 
begin, Frank Folsom and his associates seek 
such an objective in the national forests of 
Oregon and Washington—vacations for men 
and women of aveiage income in the grandest 
setting of all, the orig‘nal setting with which 
God Almighty endowed the American wil- 


cerness. 





Attack on Soap Monopoly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1946 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp. I include the following cor- 
respondence: 

FEBRUARY 26, 1946. 
Hon. Tom C. CLarK, 
Attorney General of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CrarK: Enciosed please find a 
copy of a letter I sent some time ago to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the Honorable 
Clinton P, Anderson, concerning the very 
deleterious situation which has developed in 
the manufacture of soap in this country. 

I also draw your attention to Public Law 
458, Seventy-eighth Congress, chapter 480, 2d 
session, setting up the Office of War Mobi- 
lization and Reconversion. I specifically 
draw your attention to section 205 which 
states, “The Attorney General is directed to 
make surveys for the purpose of determining 
any factors which may tend to eliminate 
competition, create or strengthen monopo- 
lies, injure small business, or otherwise pro- 
mote undue concentration of economic pow- 
er in the course of war mobilization and 
during the period of transition from war to 
peace and thereafter.” 

The quota that has been established by 
the War Food Administration strengthens 
the monopoly on soap manufacturing now 
held by the so-called big three, Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet, Lever Brothers, and Procter 
& Gamble. These three outfits manufacture 
about eighty-five percent of all the soap 
produced in this country. 

The quota set up by the War Food Ad- 
ministration has the result never intended 
by Congress when it passed Public Law 458. 

I call upon you to make this survey. 

I herewith enclose a second letter which 
I have sent today to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, offering an alternate plan to the 
present system of quota. 

Very truly yours, 
EMANUEL CELLER. 


DEcEMBER 5, 1945. 
Hon. CLINTON P, ANDERSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ciinton: Since I saw you the other 
day with Mr. Kamen, of the Kamen Soap 
Products Co., on the subject of quotas for in- 
edible fats, oils, and grease, facts, in addi- 
Uon to those disclosed to you, have been 
brought to my attention, 
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The fat and grease renderers are bitterly 
complaining that as a result of the quota 
they are compelled to channelize the bulk of 
their product to the so-called big three— 
Lever Brothers, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, 
Procter & Gamble—and other large organiza- 
tions. They are unable to choose their cus- 
tomers, They must sell to those who are 
favored with large quotas. 

They are cowed and coerced by these big 
three, even to the extent of compelling them 
to sell below ceiling price. These fat and 
grease renderers are afraid to come forward 
with complaints, either to you or the De- 
partment of Justice. The minute they raise 
their voices in protest, they are met with all 
manner and kind of irritations set up by 
the big three. 

I know of one case, specifically, but the 
grease renderer will not allow me to use his 
name because of his fears. He offered several 
cars of grease to one of the big three, who 
insisted upon a deep cut in the price. The 
fat renderer refused to accept the price cut 
and then tried to sell elsewhere but was 
balked in his attempts inasmuch as the 
smaller operators had such short quotas they 
could not accept his offer. He continued to 
seek purchasers but finally was compelled to 
sell his product to one of the big three at 
reduced price. This is the type of squeeze 
that the big three are indulging in all over 
the country. 

Frankly, I am reminded of an old saying, 
“The more you poke an old pile the more it 
stinks.” The more I hear about this situa- 
tion, the worse it grows. 

May I urge upon you a reexamination of 
the facts concerning these quotas? May I 
be permitted to suggest that a public hear- 
ing be held, at which time all sides might be 
heard? Otherwise, I am convinced that these 
big soap manufacturers will so fasten their 
hold upon the soap industry as to drive most 
of the smaller manufacturers out of busi- 
ness. 

Remember, also, that we are now in a criti- 
cal p2ricd—reconversion. The smaller en- 
tity needs all the aid and assistance that 
Government can extend to it. Instead of 
being given this support, he is being hurt 
by such governmental decrees. 

Sincerely yours, 
EMANUEL CELLER. 


FEsRruARY 26, 1946. 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: I am sure you will 
forgive my importuning you again concern- 
ing WFO-42b, the War Food Administration 
order which establishes quotas on raw ma- 
terials used for soap making. 

Ordinarily, the establishment of quotas is 
eminently fair and proper, but in the case of 
soap making, quotas freeze a status quo and 
freeze the monopoly enjoyed by the three 
main soap manufacturers, Lever Brothers, 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, and Procter & 
Gamble. These big three make 85 percent 
of all American soap. 

Assuredly, it was never the intent of Con- 
gress in passing the War Powers Act to give 
any authority to any governmental entity 
to give aid and comfort to a monopoly 
through orders establishing quotas. In fact, 
the War Powers Act expressly provides that 
no governmental agency shall issue decrees or 
orders that cause continued violation of the 
antitrust laws. WFO-42b does just that. 
It encourages and approves the soap monop- 
oly by the so-called big three, to the detri- 
ment of the small manufacturer. 

Apparently, you have not been impressed 
with this argument. 

I herewith present another suggestion to 
you as a way out of this difficulty. In order 
that the small soap makers have a chance 
to remain in business, why not provide for 
@ maximum blanket allowance of fats and 
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oils which shall be quota exempt. In other 
words, quotas would not start until this 
blanket allowance is consumed. This blanket 
allowance could be determined by the War 
Food Administration and equitably arranged 
so that the smaller manufacturers could re- 
main in business. This general blanket al- 
lowance would greatly reduce the available 
supply of raw materials before the quota 
would obtain. Such a plan would help the 
little fellow and to that extent create a more 
equitable distribution. Of course the big 
three would not like it. 

Such an arrangement would greatly reduce 
the quota pie. That is the way it should be. 
Each manufacturer would then get a smaller 
piece of the quota pie, but he will, in the 
first instance, have been helped a good deal 
out of the ex-quota. The little fellow would 
then get a chance for his white alley. 

Sincerely yours, 
EMANUEL CELLER. 





White Elephants Versus Work Horses 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1946 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the war many factories were con- 
structec by the Government or financed 
by the Government, to meet wartime 
military production. Many of these 
plants have been declared surplus by the 
War and Navy Departments. They are 
standing idly by, awaiting the day when 
they will be utilized in manufacturing 
peacetime commodities. The process of 
reconversion is lagging. The one thing 
that is going to do much to meet the 
requirements of our peacetime economy, 
remove the cause for price-fixing, and 
priorities, is production. My attention 
has been called to a statement recently 
appearing in the press made by Mr. 
Brouwer D. McIntyre, of Monroe, Mich., 
which, coming from a successful manu- 
facturer, is most pertinent. Pursuant to 
the privilege given to me, I include the 
release which is as follows: 


Turning white elephant war plants into 
work horse production centers through a more 
liberal give and take policy by both Govern- 
ment and industry was suggested today by 
a Michigan industrialist as a fast means of 
boosting output of much-needed peacetime 
gocds. 

Such a policy, he declared, also would help 
maintain employment, help reduce Govern- 
ment costs and serve to concentrate building 
activity on homes and apartment buildings 
instead of new industrial properties. 

A still further advantage should be the 
bringing together of management and labor 
in a movement that should result in definite 
benefits to both, it was pointed out by 
Brouwer D. McIntyre, president of the Monroe 
Auto Equipment Co., who made the sugges- 
tion. 

“Countless plants which were Government- 
financed or Government-operated during the 
war are standing idle today, even while in- 
dustry is seeking to expand rapidly to meet 
civilian demands,” Mr. McIntyre said. “Some 
of these plants were built before the war and 
are not of thoroughly up-to-date or desir- 
able industrial construction. Others were 
built during the war for specific needs which 
do not now exist. All of them are costing 
the Government money in State and local 
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taxes, insurance, maintenance, skeleton 
guards and stand-by personnel, and similar 
expenses. 

“The placing of such plants in immediate 
production by private enterprise is being 
halted—or at least delayed or obstructed— 
by two factors. First, the Government is 
holding them for sale or lease at appraisal 
figures which are not based on today’s pro- 
duction schemes or values end which offer 
little incentive compared to the advantages 
of building a new plant designed to fit spe- 
cific, individual manufacturing needs. In- 
dustry, therefore, is prone to consider Gov- 
ernment prices too high. 

“The second factor is that industry may 
be too quick in deciding that the now idle 
war plants are not modern enough from a 
production standpoint, not _ profitable 
enough from an investment standpoint, and 
not suitable enough from any one of a num- 
ber of other standpoints—labor supply, 


transportation facilities or geographical loca- . 


tion, for example. 

“Unquestionably, there is much to be said 
on both sides, and Government and industry 
each is largely right from its own viewpoint. 
But all the while, the plants are idle—the 
white elephants are still white elephants 
and not work horses as they should 
be in this reconversion period when people 
are doing without automobiles and washing 
machines and refrigerators and many other 
things they need. 

“On the other hand, it would appear that 
the Government would be quick to benefit 
if these plants would be placed in immediate 
production. Certainly, the savings in Gov- 
ernment costs of maintaining them in idle- 
ness would be worth while to the taxpayers, 
if nothing else. Industry, too, would be a 
gainer if it had plant space in which to pro- 
duce the things people want to buy. 

“A solution of the problem lies in the Gov- 
ernment reexamining its appraisal values 
and prices in light of today’s conditions, and 
lowering them accordingly. Industry, then, 
should reexamine its requirements and 
modify them in line with the lowered costs 
of buying already-available plant space, even 
though it might not offer topnotch manufac- 
turing facilities. Many of the plants can be 
adapted to immediate needs. Many of them 
are in excellent locations—often, manufac- 
turing could be concentrated instead of 
spread out over distant territories. Lowered 
costs would permit companies to spend 
money for plant improvements. 

“And, apart from the obvious advantage 
of boosting production when a boost is 
urgently needed, a give-and-take attitude on 
the part of both Government and industry 
would help local communities, it would pro- 
vide jobs for returning veterans, it would 
permit the building industry to focus its at- 
. tention on places to live, and it would be 
a program acceptable to labor because of its 
employment features.” 


Wyatt Housing Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOMER A. RAMEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1946 


Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
ORD, I include the following article on 
the Wyatt housing program, by Carl M. 
Fleming, past president of the Toledo 
(Ohio) Rea] Estate Board: 

The Wyatt housing program and the Pat- 


man amendments propose to socialize the 
building and real-estate industry. 


The Wyatt program is supposed to help the 
country meet the housing shortage. Actu- 
ally, it will prolong the shortage by handi- 
capping industry and forcing it into a sub- 
sidy program. It will retard construction of 
homes for veterans by clamping down rigid 
price ceilings. 

Mr. Wyatt has called for the construction 
of 2,700,000 homes by the end of 1947. This 
includes conventional houses and unproved 
prefabricated homes. It involves: 

1. Premium payments for increased pro- 
duction 

2. Guaranteed markets for materials man- 
ufacturers. 

3. Priorities and allocations of equipment 
and materials. 

4. Wage-price adjustments or price in- 
creases where they are necessary and not 
inflationary. 

5. Rapid tax amortization for plants which 
are newly built or converted to produce es- 
sential building materials. 

6. Absorption by Government of undue 
risks in developmental work on new-type 
materials. 


7. Use of war plants for prefabrication ex- 
periments 

8. Immediate enactment of the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft housing bill. 

Although no specific legislation embracing 
the Wyatt program has been prepared, Mr. 
PaTMAN has announced his intentions to in- 
troduce amendments to his own bill which 
would seek to incorporate the major points 
of the Wyatt program. 

Nothing has been said about total costs 
of the Wyatt plan. Here they are: 

x: 


$3, 960, 000, 000 

2. Subsidies to materials 
producers 

3. Temporary reuse of war 
housing 

. Tax amortization for ma- 
terials production 

. Training program 


600, 000, 000 


4, 810, 000, 000 

An additional $200,000,000 will probably be 
required to encourage increased production 
of new or substitute materials. 

The program provides for the impossible 
by proposing to concentrate home-building 
materials to houses selling for not more than 
$6,000. This would exclude 70 percent of 
the country from participation in the pro- 
gram. Under today’s material and labor costs 
it is not possible to build an acceptable 
house and sell it complete with lot for $6,000 
in 70 percent of the Nation. It simp!y is not 
in the cards, and the program would stall 
on this point. 

Mr. Wyatt proposes to subsidize the pro- 
duction of building materials to the extent 
of $600,000,000. The manufacturers of build- 
ing materials have categorically declared that 
they do not want such subsidy. They have 
stated that the only thing they need to in- 
sure 100-percent production is price relief. 
If they are given reasonable ceilings they 
can get into capacity production immedi- 
ately. They estimate that $200,000,000 in- 
crease in prices would bring quicker and 
more permanent results than $600,000,000 in 
subsidies. And there would be no bill for 
the taxpayer to foot. 

The Wyatt program involves an attempt 
to force Federal subsidies down the throat 
of an industry that does not want them and 
has said so. 

The Patman bill and the proposed amend- 
ments involve a comprehensive plan subsi- 
dized by the Treasury which it is proposed 
to force upon the building and real-estate 
industry without permitting that industry 
to make an appearance at hearings to offer 
testimony or countersuggestions. It is tax- 
ation without representation amplified many 
times. 

This program is intended to provide hous- 
ing for veterans. Unfortunately, by com- 
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pelling industry to take a course it does 
not want, and under which it cannot oper- 
ate, it will stop housing for veterans insteaq 
of building it. It was hastily conceived in 
star-chamber sessions aNd is now being of- 
fered without the customary benefit of pub- 
lic hearings or an examination by a com- 
mittee of the Congress. It will not produce 
housing for veterans. Instead it will deceive 
then into thinking they will get houses 
When the housing is not produced after be- 
ing promised in this program there wil! be 
widespread resentment among the veterans 

It is completely possible to evolve a hous- 
ing program for veterans under which in- 
dustry can produce the houses. That shou!d 
be done. That must be done. 

The Congress has the right to demand that 
such a program—not the Patman-Wyatt 
program—be presented to it. 


The Public Debt 


REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE E. OUTLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1946 


Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago the gentleman from Pennsy!- 
vania [Mr. RicH] commented on the 
announcement of Secretary Vinson that 
the Treasury would pay off in cash $2.,- 
800,000,000 of obligations maturing in 
March. The gentleman then went on to 
say that the Treasury could pay off $20.- 
000,000,000 of the debt out of the money 
now in the Treasury. 

The House will be interested in a full 
statement of the facts. The cash balance 
is now $25,800,000,000. This strong posi- 
tion of the Treasury is the result of the 
splendid response to the Victory Loan. 
The Treasury set a goal of $11,000 000,000. 
The American people subscribed $21,- 
000,000,000. The American people have 
shown in this way their continued con- 
fidence in United States Government 
securities as the best investment in the 
world. 

The present cash balance is large. 
But this balance must meet large needs 
in the next few months. The big ex- 
penses of war have stopped. But it takes 
a good deal of money to redeploy our 
armed forces and to muster out the 
returning men and women. In addition, 
the Government has large maturing obli- 
gations, some of which will be paid off in 
cash and some of which will be met by 
issuing new securities. The Treasury 
must take all this into account in han- 
dling its cash balance. 

The suggestion of the gentleman froin 
Pennsylvania that $20,000,000,000 of the 
Treasury balance could be used now (0 
pay off part of the debt is not in accord 
with the facts. A large part of the cash 
balance will be used in the next few 
months. By June 30, 1946, 4 months 
from now, close to $15,000,000,000 of the 
balance will have been used; it will be 
down to less than half of what it is now. 
And in the few months after that the bal- 
ance will be still further reduced to mec: 
the expenses of the Government and 
such maturing obligations as are paid in 
cash. 

Thus, by the end of the summer, the 
Treasury balance will be down to a mini- 











mum conservative level. And this will 
be done in an orderly way that will not 
upset the money market during the im- 
portant reconversion period. To have 
the Treasury suddenly pay back $20,000,- 
00,000 of outstanding obligations and 
then in a month or two come back and 
again borrow a large part of it would 
upset the money market and hinder the 
reconversion program, without any real 
saving to the Government. 

The rapid reconversion of industry is 
essential to expand our peacetime pro- 
duction to prevent inflation. Every pol- 
icy of the Government must take this 
into account. Finance is no exception. 
A wise financial policy can help smooth 
reconversion. The present public-debt 
program is intended to do just that. 





A Letter to Laski 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1946 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter: 


A LETTER TO LASKI 


Dear Proressor: At a pin*-dawn dinner in 
New York (with Mrs. Roosevelt at your side) 
you tell us that “free enterprise and market 
economy mean war; socialism and a planned 
economy mean peace.” 

You are the latest of a long line who have 
been coming over here to tell us what a 
rummy country we have. We have been told 
that the Declaration of Independence was a 
great mistake We have been told that Gen- 
eral Washington’s dream of an independent 
destiny for Amcrica was a false start in the 
progress of mankind. But for ‘1tter gall and 
nonsense you tower among your brethren. 

You are chairman of the British Labor 
Party now in charge of what our socialites 
continue to call our mother country. You 
are here to tell us, and Lord Keynés is here 
to sell us. At the same time that Keynes 
tells us that Britain will collapse unless we 
send you four billions more, you have the 
nerve to say that our system of doing busi- 
ness has made starvation a symbol of our 
power. Just whom have we starved, Pro- 
fessor? 

The four billions are co »ve heaped or top 
of twenty-five billions of lend-lease, and all 
we did to save democracy and the Empire 
in World War I, and to prevent starvation 
afterward However, twenty-five billions 
would have built five mi!lion houses here for 
our returning soldiers at $5,000 each. We 
need some houses here, Professor. 

The brains and enterprise which enabled 
us to ship 25 billions overseas did not come 
from following your cockeyed notions of the 
good, the beautiful, and the true. You have 
fooled your fellow islanders with your stage 
magic of a brave new world, cleansed of the 
profit motive and purified with the selffiess 
incense of politicians. With these four bil- 
lions you can get your people to thank you 
for being elected by them. But the dough, 
the spondulix, the mazuma, and the long 
green, Professor, still comes from the country 
whose system you despise; in short, from 
England’s Uncle Sap from the Grand Dupe 

f Russia 

We did not start this war. England de- 
clared war on Hitler without consulting us. 
And two of your “planned economy” boys, 
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Hitler and Stalin, fixed things up private like 
before the panzers moved east and the Reds 
rolled over Poland. 

After the “Hounds of Hell” were set loose, 
Britain fought with pit-dog courage. Amer- 
icans admire courage even more than mon- 
ocles. But now that the shooting is over, 
where is Poland? And the Atlantic Char- 
ter? And whose fingers are on the trigger 
in Iran and Turkey today? 

I don’t deny that our free enterprisers with 
their striped-pants helpers in our State De- 
partment have sometimes sent marines to 
collect overdue dividends from the natives. 
But we have not started two world wars. 
The “planned economy” boys start the big 
wars, Professor. 

When government runs everything, in- 
cluding foreign trade, then every race for a 
new oil field becomes an “international in- 
cident” and mobilizes a million men with 
triggers set; whereas, when our free enter- 
prise handles foreign trade it never gets 
more than a few marines interested, and sel- 
dom that. 

For a long time, Professor, you had a back- 
door key to the White House. A surprising 
number of us, Professor, have begun to think 
it is time’to change the lock. Mr. Truman, 
please note. 

I close by saying we never expect to see 
our dollars again, but if we never see you 
again we will get some return on our invest- 
ment. 

Yours truly, 
PLAIN AMERICAN. 


P.S.—We will do what we can to feed and 
clothe the starving victims of your socialistic- 
planned economies. But if you don't stop 
advising us, we’ll scream. 


SAMUEL B. PETTENGILL. 





OPA Extension 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1946 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, under permission to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include a letter from a constituent 
in my district. 

Mr. Speaker, this letter is from a 
prominent minister who his served, all 
during the war, on the local OPA board. 
He served, not because OPA was a sal- 
vation of the Nation, but rather to be in 
a position to try and give the people of 
the country, the kind of justice and ad- 
ministration of the act, which they ex- 
pected. 

The OPA, by its foolish rules and reg- 
ulations, has driven many of the old-line 
manufacturers of shirts, wearing ap- 
parel, and other goods out of the mar- 
ket. The show cases of Washington and 
the merchants of the country are filled 
with cheap, gawdy-looking sport shirts, 
which are being sold at a high price, be- 
cause customers cannot get anything 
else. It is high time that this Congress 
do something about the OPA hoodwink- 
ing the American public on the pretense 
that they are holding the line. One 


needs only compare the prices of 1941 
on a lot of the essential items of living, 
and you will find that the line is not 
being held, even with consumer sub- 
sidies, 
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than just holding the line. It is the true 
antidote of inflation and black markets. 

The new Administrator, Paul Porter, 
made the statement that he did not take 
over the OPA, to act as liquidator of OPA. 
He says that the OPA is a going concern, 
with a faithful and loyal staff. I am 
convinced, Mr. Speaker, that there is 
no intention, in the near future, of ever 
closing shop, as far as OPA is concerned. 
As long as it is in existence, and con- 
tinues its present method of brow beat- 
ing business and industry, just so long 
will there be a shortage of essential 
items of living. 

The OPA, a few days ago, spoke about 
the price of sugar. Bowles said that 
sugar went up to 30 cents a pound after 
the last war and gave the impression that 
this was a hardship. My sugar charts 
show the price went up to 26 cents a 
pound and stayed there less than 2 
weeks, not long enough to hurt anyone. 
The truth about sugar after World War 
I, is this. Sugar stayed at 9 cents a 
pound during the war. After the war it 
went from 9 to 26 cents and then back 
to 8% cents within 1 year. It took 5 
months to bring the price down to 814 
cents. In another year, it was down to 
4%4 cents. We got sugar. What good is 
a low price on sugar if you do not get 
sugar? 

Bowles refutes his own argument when 
he asks Congress to keep up subsidies 
so he can keep prices down. Another 
department of government tells us that 
since people have so much money for 
spending they must now have subsidies. 
It is just double talk when they ask for 
a billion dollars in subsidies to keep the 
cost of living down a billion dollars. It 
really costs much more because you have 
to spend money advertising the program. 
His program is like putting a ceiling on 
Joe DiMaggio of 10 homers a year and 
then subsidizing him. 

All this talk of Bowles holding the line 
against inflation is tommy rot. Inflation 
is already here. We can either recognize 
this fact and put in a flexible price con- 
trol system which encourages production 
and takes these facts into consideration, 
or we can plunge this Nation off the 
deep end into economic disaster. 

FEBRUARY 21, 1946. 
The Honorable A. L. MILLER, 
Congressman, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D C. 

Dear Mr. MILLER: As your constituent I 
am writing to you to ask you not to favor 
the continuation of the OPA for another 
year. At least not to have the OPA con- 
tinue to exercise its present powers, so detri- 
mental to the American way of life and the 
postwar reconversion. 

As you well know the OPA is trying with 
might and main, using every strategy to 
perpetuate itself, not only for another year, 
but for many years to come. The leaders of 
the OPA speak about holding the line of 
inflation. They are, it is true, holding the 
so-called line, but on the opposite end of 
that line they are choking the life out of 
the business of thousands of small mer- 
chants throughout the land. In spite of 
the OPA we already have inflation of money, 
inflation of wages, and inflation of consumer 
goods. The so-called price control which is 
so strongly advocated is no price control at 
all. There is no price control when apples 
for example sell for $5.50 per bushel—a 200- 
percent raise since 1941. There is no just 
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price control when the price of sugar has 
raised only 15 percent since 1941, whereas 
90 percent of other foodstuffs raised 50 to 
100 percent At the present price of sugar 
there always will be a shortage and conse- 
quently an OPA bureau. No one can, nor 
will anyone attempt to cultivate or process 
sugar to a large extent in this country at 
such ruinous prices. 

The American people in general well un- 
derstand the dictatorship of the OPA. 
Although in a less conspicuous form at pres- 
ent, nevertheless it will continue to grow if 
we permit it to do so, and sanction its 
existence. The American people are not as 
fearful about the so-called inflation buga- 
boo as they are about the continuation of 
the bureaucratic dictatorship of the OPA. 

I have served gratis on the OPA local board 
during its entire existence in this country, 
not because I was convinced that the OPA 
was the salvation of the Nation, but rather 
I wished to be in a position to help, and see 
to it that the people of this country received 
as far as possible some kind of justice and 
consideration at the hands of the OPA 
bunglers. 

We may not live to read in the future the 
unbiased history of the OPA in this country, 
but I am certain that whenever it is written 
it will go down in history as the greatest 
act of injustice and tyranny ever perpetrated 
on the American people since the Boston 
Tea Party. I believe I can truthfully say 
that Al Capone and his gang in prohibition 
days could be declared saints compared to 
some of the bureaucrats of the OPA and their 
associates of the black markets. 

In conclusion I wish to say that I am 
not a crank by any means, and I am not 
writing this letter only to voice my personal 
opinion and feelings regarding the OPA. I 
am likewise expressing the feelings of hun- 
dreds of my own people, as well as hundreds 
of others in this country who are not able 
to, or who will not take the time to write 
to you personally. 

With best wishes in the continuation of 
your splendid work, and hoping that you 
can give this matter your sincerest con- 
sideration, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
A CONSTITUENT OF THE FouRTH 
DIsTRICT, NEBRASKA, 


OPA Is Ruining Coffee Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1946 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
subject of coffee is nothing new in my 
office because over a period of time the 
Andresen-Ryan Coffee Co. has contacted 
me relative to the coffee shortage and on 
other occasions I have had the painful 
duty of presenting information to the 
Office of Price Administration. So again 
I want to take this matter up with the 
OPA through the mediumship of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. I hope I have 
better success than I have had in past 
months. I have a telegram which came 
to the office yesterday and which reads 
as follows: 

DuLvuTH, MINN., February 25, 1946. 
Hon. W. A. PITTENGER, 
Member of Congress, Old House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C.: 

We have just wired the OPA that unless 

relief is given our plant, in operation here 


since 1916, will be closed due to lack of 
coffee. Importers who usually have thou- 
sands of bags to offer say they have none or 
let us have 15 bags, enough for 15 minutes 
roasting. This means 50 people will be out 
of employment, and we are not in a posi- 
tion to close and continue again later on. 
The situation is desperate with us. Please 
do something. 


ANDRESEN-RYAN COFFEE Co. 


I set forth this telegram in full, Mr. 
Speaker, so I cannot be accused of hav- 
ing any bias in this matter. I want to 
be accurate so far as the facts are con- 
cerned. This telegram indicates that 
like the statistical meat which OPA fur- 
nished when there was a meat shortage, 
this outfit is getting ready to furnish sta- 
tistical coffee. Right now while OPA is 
carrying on a propaganda campaign in 
different parts of the country, trying to 
convince people that the cost of living 
has been kept down and that OPA is of 
great benefit to the American people, this 
telegram, and other complaints like it, 
point an accusing finger at the bureau 
and the bureaucrats. 

If American labor and business and in- 
dustry are to be subjected to such fool- 
ish regulations as have been enforced in 
reference to the coffee problem, then we 
can expect some long lines of unem- 
ployed people, knocking at the doors of 
shops and small factories and small busi- 
ness establishments which have been 
closed by these wrong policies of OPA. 


Program for Voluntary Service in the 
Army and Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER A. RAMEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1946 


Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I include herein a letter which I have 
received from an outstanding public citi- 
zen of Toledo whose life has been devoted 
to the best interests of his country and 
who has been the friend of the school 
children of Toledo. He has not only 
given of his substance but of himself to- 
ward the students of our schools. 

I might say that I concur in the sound 
judgment of Mr. Page that we should 
not begrudge our serviceman a living as 
good or even better than he could enjoy 
as a civilian. 

Hon. Homer A. RAMEY, 
Ninth District of Ohio, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR CONGRESSMAN RaMEY: Before many 
weeks have passed it will be up to the Con- 
gress to determine if our Nation shall have 
some form of compulsory military training 
and if the Selective Service Act shall be ex- 
tended beyond its May 15 expiration date. 
My personal opinions on both these subjects 
follow the same pattern of reasoning. I most 
sincerely do not believe that any form of 
military service that is even remotely consid- 
ered to be of a compulsory nature will work 
in harmony with our democratic principles. 
In time of war the very life of our Nation 
was at stake and we patriotically put aside 
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our freedom to assure victory. We are now 
at peace, and our outlook is different. As 
long as any man is compelled to serve in the 
armed forces against his will there will be 
neither efficiency nor harmony. 

If we are, as many national leaders state, 
destined to play a major role in future world 
affairs, and if this role is to be strengthened 
by a continued display of armed might, then 
let us set about a long-range program to 
establish this military strength on the only 
basis that our people will continue to 
accept—a voluntary basis. You may say 
that this is easier said than done, which. 
according to present standards, is quite true: 
however, this need not be the case if certain 
changes are made to place our Army or Navy 
career on a par with dignified civilian 
professions. 

Some suggestions I can offer along this line 
would be to— 

1. Adjust a serviceman’s income so that it 
is comparable with that which he could be 
normally expected to earn asacivilian. This 
would cost a lot of money, but if we have a 
role to play in world affairs and we are al! 
united on our policy to pursue this course. 
we most certainly should not begrudge our 
servicemen a living as good as they could 
enjoy as civilians. Let us not resort to 
compulsion because it is cheaper. 

2. See that all future commissioned officers 
rise from the ranks of noncommissioned offi- 
cers and that if certain civilian specialists 
are required by the armed forces let them be 
employed in civilian capacities rather than 
grant them commissions as high-ranking 
officers. 

3. Let all future entrants to West Point 
and Annapolis come from the ranks of the 
enlisted men and let their appointments be 
made on a competitive basis. 

4. Employ civilians to “keep house” for 
the armed forces—and thus restore dignity 
to the career of a professional soldier. 

5. Narrow the gap of special privilege 
between officers and enlisted men so that we 
can approach a degree of relationship similar 
to that which exists in private industry be- 
tween employer and employee, or labor and 
management. 

In brief, raise the standards of an army 
and navy career to a plane whereby they can 
be regarded as professions just as dignified 
and as well compensated as comparable posi- 
tions in civilian life. Do this and your 
problem is solved. Fail to do it and your 
problem will remain forever the headache 
it is today. 

I should be most interested in your own 
viewpoints on this subjeet. 


How About Giving GI Joe a Break? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DWIGHT L. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1946 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial which appeared in the Fort Lau- 
derdale Daily News, and was written by 
the owner of that newspaper, Gov. R. H 
Gore: 

HOW ABOUT GIVING GI JOE A BREAK? 

The disgusting spectacle of three enlisted 
marines being thrown into the brig in Hono 
lulu to await action of higher authorities 
because they allegedly circularized a petition 
protesting the “slow” demobilization polic) 
of the Corps, should shock every free-minde 
citizen in this Nation into action to rid ow 















armed services for once and for all of the 
tyrannncal and caste-ridden policies which 
are making a mockery of the democracy we 
we are supposedly proud of our rights of 
free speech and of our rights as free men to 
protest the actions of our governing authori- 
ties. Yet we see Our Own sons, serving in 
the defense of this country and its ideals, 
thrown into jail by some nit-witted officer 
of the Marine Corps because they allegedly 
“violated lawful orders” in sending a petition 
to Washington protesting their slow de- 
mobilization. 

“Lawful orders,” indeed. By what rights 
does any authority in this Nation, whether 
in the armed forces or not, deny a constitu- 
tional privilege to American citizens. The 
right‘ of petition to adjust wrongs is one of 
the cornerstones of our democracy, but it is 
apparently one of the rights that the “brass 
hats” want a man to abrogate when he dons 
an enlisted man’s uniform. 

The American people have had a ‘bellyful” 
of thes~ kinds of incidents. It is time that 
Congress initiates action to see that a little 
bit of democracy we are so proud of is in- 
stalled in our own armed forces. 

The vast majority of enlisted men who 
served during the war came back wit noth- 
ing but utter disrespect for the su-called 
‘channels of command.” The unfair “caste 
system” is one of the main reasons thousands 
of enlisted men still in the services are 
clamoring to get out and get back home 
where they can actually be “free” citizens 
again 

Congress should investigate the jailing of 
these men immediately. We need a large 
Army and Navy but it can’t be maintained 
under the present treatment accorded en- 
listed men by the “brass hats.” We fought 
for democracy and it’s time that we get it 
in our armed forces. 








The St. Lawrence Seaway 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1946 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, a 

subcommittee of the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate is now holding 
hearings on the proposed St. Lawrence 
Seaway. Many distinguished Americans 
of all walks of life have appeared in favor 
of this long needed project. I sincerely 
hope both Houses of the Congress will 
take affirmative action on the pending 
legislation in the near future. 
_ As part of my remarks I desire to 
include a resolution on the seaway passed 
by the Wisconsin Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and forwarded to the Senate com- 
mittee: 

Whereas President Truman, following in 
the great tradition of his predecessors, Presi- 
dents Taft, Wilson, Harding, Coolidge, 
Hoover, and Roosevelt, has recommended to 
Congress the early enactment of legislation 
to complete the St. Lawrence power and navi- 
gation project; and 

Whereas such legislation is now the sub- 
ject of hearings before the St. Lawrence Sub- 
committee of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee; and 

Whereas the St. Lawrence River is the 
greatest single undeveloped source of hydro- 
electric power on the North American Con- 
tinent, and the past failure to harness this 
vast energy constitutes an act of neglect and 
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waste which is contrary to all precepts of 
good housekeeping in Government; and 

Whereas the development of the St. Law- 
rence seaway will extend the benefits of ocean 
shipping to the industrial heart of America; 
will facilitate the free flow of trade between 
interior and seacoast areas which will re- 
douni to the economic prosperity and well- 
being not only of the Middle West but of 
the entire Nation; and will permit a con- 
siderable expansion of foreign trade, thereby 
implementing our national policy of perma- 
nent peace based upon good will and ex- 
panded trade relationships; and 

Whereas in accordance with recent census 
figures, the population of the United States 
has increased by 20,000,000 persons since 1920, 
with strong indications of a continued 
growth for several decades to come, and the 
needs of this fast-growing Nation will re- 
quire a substantial expansion of its trans- 
portation systems—the development of the 
St. Lawrence seaway being of primary im- 
portance in any such expansion program; 
and 

Whereas the industrial and agricultural 
resources of the Middle West could have 
been more effectively employed had the St. 
Lawrence seaway project been available for 
use prior to the outbreak of and during 
World War II, by expediting direct shipment 
of men 
heart or the Nation to battle fronts all over 
the globe; and 

Whereas World War II has proven the 
absolute necessity of the St. Lawrence proj- 
ect for the national defense and military 
security of this country by providing a safe 
interior location for national defense in- 
dustries, for storage of strategic materials, 
and for construction of naval and merchant 
vessels in sheltered harbors: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Wisconsin Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, That we strongly endorse the 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project, and 
request that this resolution be entered in 
the records of your hearings with the con- 
fident trust that after consideration by your 
honorable committee of the great merit of 
this important project, you will recommend 
to the Congress the passage of the seaway 
legislation now before you. 





Time To Stop Appeasement and Set Up 
Real Program for Dealing With Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1946 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein an article by John 
Griffin, which appeared in the Boston 
Sunday Post, Boston, Mass., on Febru- 
ary 26, 1946: 


Time To Srop APPEASEMENT AND SET Up REAL 
PROGRAM FOR DEALING WITH RussIA—AT- 
TITUDE OF RepDS TOWARD CANADA IN THE 
PRESENT Spy REVELATIONS EXPLAINS STALIN’S 
OnE WoRLD PLAN 


(By John Griffin) 


Few governments have ever been as ar- 
rogant as the Soviet in their condemnation 
of Canadian officials for turning up a spy plot 
designed to give Russia secrets of the atom 
bomb. Instead of being chagrined at the 
revelations, the Russians have taken the of- 
fensive and tried to place all the blame on 
Canada, 


and matériel from the industrial- 
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They say, in effect: “What do you mean by 
getting your nose in the way of my fist?” and 
apparently they expect the world to condemn 
Canada for having the nerve to expose the 
workings of the Russian spies. 

Undoubtedly they will find some people in 
this country ready to support them, too. Al- 
ready Joseph E. Davies, one of America's 
wealthiest men, has declared that Russia has 
a perfect right to place spies in this country 
and every moral right to try to get the secret 
of our military weapons. 


SEES HOSTILITY 


Mr. Davies suggests that “if Russia had de- 
veloped the atomic bomb and the United 
States were in her shoes, we certainly would 
try to obtain such information—especially 
if we faced a potentially hostile world.” 

Mr. Davies might also have suggested what 
would happen to spies caught in Russia in 
an effort to obtain Russian military secrets. 
Everybody can make his own guess as to that. 
They can’t, however, guess so easily what Mr. 
Davies means by his suggestion that Russia 
faces a hostile world. 

Does that mean that the United States is 
hostiie to Russia? We are the most powerful 
nation in the world. Where is the threat to 
Russia that he is so worried about? Does he 
see any threat to America at all? 

Apparently he would have us turn over all 
our military secrets to Russia. He was once 
Ambassador to Moscow and he ought to know 
that Russia, even when we were allies in war, 
showed no disposition to give us any of the 
Russian secrets. 

He ought to know that not only were 
American correspondents refused permission 
to observe the Russian military effort during 
the war, but also that the Russians refused 
to allow official American military observers 
near the front 

KEPT US AWAY 

He ought to know that the Russian Gov- 
ernment did all it could to prevent the Rus- 
sian people from knowing how much aid we 
gave them in the way of materials and equip- 
ment. And even he ought to see through 
the phony statement of Moscow to the effect 
that Russia doesn’t need any further infor- 
mation about the atom bomb. 

If the Russians are not interested in this 
secret, what are their spies doing in Canada 
and in the United States? The Moscow 
statement said that the Soviet military at- 
taché in Canada “received from acquaint- 
ances among Canadian citizens certain in- 
formation of a secret character which, how- 
ever, did not present a special interest to 
Soviet authorities. These matters had al- 
ready been published.” 

There's a puzzle for those who like diffi- 
cult problems: How could the information 
be secret if it had already been published? 

It’s about time that Americans took a 
realistic view of Russian activities, and it’s 
also time for the United States Government 
to settle on some kind of policy besides con- 
stant appeasement. Those in this country 
who have been so loud about the advantages 
of the one-world idea ought especially to be 
realistic when they see the Russian idea as 
set forth in the recent preelection speech of 
Mr. Stalin. 


FOR ONE WORLD 


Stalin made it plain that he, too, is for 
the one-world idea and intends to do every- 
thing possible to achieve it. Only his idea 
of one world is to have it all communistic. 

While we, in this country, hear our leaders 
say that “it is to the best advantage of the 
American worker that the price line be 
held” and see in the same announcement a 
decision that price controls will be relaxed 
to allow limited increases, and wonder 


whether anybody here has any idea of defi- 
nite policy, Stalin goes merrily on his way 
knowing just what he wants and just how 
to get it. 
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He knew what he wanted at Yalta, and 
he got it, although the man who gave it 
to him had no right to make such conces- 
sions, and in making the concessions paid 
no attention to the principles set forth in 
the so-called Atlantic Charter. 

The Senate had no Knowledge of conces- 
sions which they should have been consulted 
about, and the Secretary of State knew 
nothing about them either. In fact, nobody 
seems to know even now if all the conces- 
sions have yet been revealed 

Stalin is well on the way to dominating 
Asia as weli as Europe. According to an ex- 
perienced foreign correspondent of the New 
York Times, who is just back from Europe, 
it is nly » matter of time before most Ger- 
mans in the Russian-ruled area of Germany 
become Communists. 

They'll probably have to in order to survive 
under present conditions. The correspon- 
dent put it plainly when he said “the Rus- 
sian answer to nazism is communism,’ and 
“in every way possible it’s made very con- 
venient for a German to become a Com- 
munist.” 


FINE EXAMPLE 


In Stalin’s speech on the eve of the elec- 
tion in Russia he said, “The Soviet state sys- 
tem has proved an example of a multi- 
national state system where the national 
problem and the problem of collaboration 
among nations are solved better than any 
other multinational state.” 

So there it is. If anybody wants to set 
up the “one world” system, Stalin will pro- 
vide the means, and as long as it’s Com- 
munistic he will be wholeheartedly for it. 
As for its being democratic, well, he doesn't 
think so much of that. 

He blamed both World Wars onto capi- 
talism, although he found the second war 
quite different in character. “It must be 
kept in mind that the main Fascist states, 
Germany, Japan, and Italy, before attacking 
the Allied countries,” he said, “had abolished 
at home the last remnants of the bourgeois 
democratic liberties, had established a cruel 
terrorist regime, had trampled under foot 
the principles of sovereignty and freedom 
of the small nations, declared the policy of 
seizure of other people’s lands as their policy, 
declared for the whole world to hear that 
they strove for world domination and spread 
of the Fascist regime throughout the world.” 

Analyze that statement and try to see what 
other nation it fits besides Germany, Japan, 
and Italy. Perhaps the Russians will now 
include Canada in that classification. Great, 
big, powerful Canada ought to be ashamed 
of bullying poor little Russia. Canada ought 
to get its nose out of the way of Russia's fist. 


A 


Exports of Lumber and the Housing 
Emergency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY 0. TALLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 13, 1946 


Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, I have given 
several months of earnest study to the 
housing problem. The Recorp for De- 
cember 11, 1945, contains a plea I made 
for constructive action before the last 
session of the Congress ended. Two days 
later I introduced a bill for the purpose of 
stopping the export of lumber and lum- 
ber products used in construction, and 
subsequently I introduced another meas- 
ure which included plywood. 


It seemed wise to me last year, as it 
does now, that building materials should 
not be exported in the face of so grave 
an emergency as that which faced us 
then and which is even more acute now. 
It is apparent, however, that the State 
Department does not share my view, as 
may be noted from the following letter: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, January 28, 1946. 

My Dear Mr. TALLE: In accordance with 
your verbal request of January 25, 1946, re- 
garding the cessation of lumber exports, I 
should like to make the following comments: 

As a general policy, the Department does 
not look with favor on export embargoes 
or other artificial impediments to the free 
fiow of international commerce. 

With regard to logs, lumber, and certain 
lumber products, exports are screened 
thoroughly by the Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration, the Department of Commerce, 
and the Office of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion, and licenses are granted only af- 
ter this screening. 

The subject was discussed with the Office 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion. It 
was found that figures are not available as 
yet for 1945, but production of lumber for 
that year is expected to reach 27,500,000,000 
board feet, whereas actual exports will not 
exceed 375,000,000 board feet, or, roughly, 1.36 
percent. The rate of wartime exports was far 
below the average of the 5 years preceding the 
war, when it was 4.59 percent, and much lower 
than the average year in the early 1930's, 
when exports reached almost 6 percent of 
production. 

United States imports for the first 9 
months of 1945 were 742,000,000 board feet, 
or 3.37 percent of production, and only since 
the war began have imports been consistently 
twice as high as exports. Canada is the larg- 
est source of imports and one of the principal 
countries of destination for exports 

It is understood that some sawmills, espe- 
cially in the Douglas fir regicn, are equipped 
to produce sizes demanded for export, and 
that an export embargo would result in un- 
employment. These mills could not be con- 
verted easily to the production of domestic 
grades of lumber. 

Anticipating the construction of five hun- 
dred to seven hundred thousand units of 
housing in the United States in 1946 at 8,000 
board feet each, there would be a demand 
for about 4,000,000,000 board feet, which is 
less than one-half of the estimated produc- 
tion of construction lumber for 1946. 

A refusal on the part of the United States 
to share its lumber with its neighbors would 
be contrary to the President's policy of as- 
sisting European countries in reconstruction 
and rehabilitation. Moreover, adoption of 
an embargo on exports might result in sim- 
ilar action by foreign countries, with the 
result that this country might not be able 
to import commodities necessary to its econ- 
omy, such as logs, lumber, woodpulp, tin, 
or natural rubber. 

In view of these considerations, including 
the harmful repercussions which might re- 
sult from adoption of the proposal, I am 
sure you will understand the Department’s 
concern. 

Sincerely yours, 
DEAN ACHESON. 


Mr. Speaker, to this statement the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers replied, as 
follows: 


NATIONAL RETAIL LUMBER 
DEALERS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., January 28, 1946. 
Hon. Henry O. TALLgE, 
House of Representatives, 
Wasington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. TALLE: I appreciate your for- 
warding a copy of the letter dated January 
28, 1946, addressed to you by the Acting Sec- 
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retary of State regarding the export of 
lumber. 

There are certain statements made in the 
Acting Secretary’s letter which, although 
substantially true, are misleading and are 
apt to create a false impression. 

The Acting Secretary points out that the 
estimated production of lumber for the cal- 
endar year 1945 will probably reach, when the 
final figures are assembled, 27,500,000,000 
whereas actual exports will not exceed 375,. 
000,000 board-feet, or roughly 1.36 percent. 
But the Acting Secretary failed to mention 
that under the allocation of the Civilian pro. 
duction Administration for the last 6 months 
of 1945 it was possible to export €92.000,000 
board-feet. The Acting Secretary, in point- 
ing out that the actual exports did not ex- 
ceed 1.36 percent of the 1945 production, 
should have mentioned that this small per- 
centage was the result of a combination of 
the late programming on the part of the War 
Production Board (August) and the strikes 
in the west coast industry. In other words, 


- even though the War Production Board made 


it possible to authorize the export of 692,- 
000,000 feet in the last half of 1945, actual 
exports were not achieved because the for- 
eign missions in this country were not able 
to place their orders sufficiently early to get 
shipment, and even in the cases in which 
the orders were placed, the shipments were 
delayed because of strikes. This combination 
of circumstances is not likely to repeat itseif 
and the export of lumber in the future is apt 
to reach the actual authorized amount. 

A license to export lumber is valid for 1 
year after issuance. In other words, if deliv- 
ery does not take place on orders which have 
been licensed during the particular quarter 
in which issued, that license constitutes a 
potential drain against the supply during the 
succeeding quarter. It is estimated that 
there are outstanding valid licenses issued in 
1945 authorizing the export of lumber on 
which 150,000,000 feet of lumber can be, but 
have not been, exported. In many instances 
the orders which have been licensed are firm 
orders which have been placed with the mills. 
In other words, without granting any further 
licenses in the first quarter of 1946, there is 
likely to be a minimum of 150,000,000 board 
feet of lumber exported in the first quarter 
of 1946. With an authorization for the Office 
of International Trade Operations to issue 
additional licenses for 225,000,000 board feet 
in the first quarter of 1946, the drain on the 
domestic supply in the first quarter of 1946 
may possibly exceed 250,000,000 board feet 
Comparing this with the annual rate of pro- 
duction based on the last quarter of 1945, 
which will not exceed 6,000,000.000 board feet, 
this means conservatively that one-twenty- 
fourth of the lumber produced in the first 
quarter will be shipped for export consump- 
tion. This is4percent. However, the Acting 
Secretary would leave you with the impres- 
sion that exports during 1946 are not apt to 
exceed the quantity exported in 1945, which 
were 1.36 percent of the total production 
The Acting Secretary, I trust, has been 
misled. 

The Acting Secretary also states that he 
understands that there are some mills which 
produce lumber for export that cannot be 
converted easily to the production of domes- 
tic grades of lumber. The Acting Secretary 
infers that these mills would shut down i! 
their export market were cut off and that 
this would contribute to an unemployment 
problem. I do not know what kind of mill 
produces what kind of lumber that cannot be 
consumed domestically, or what kind of mil! 
produces what kind of lumber that cannot be 
remanufactured for domestic use. This, Mr. 
Congressman, I would like to see. 

The Acting Secretary states: “Anticipat- 
ing the construction of 500,000 to 700,000 
units of housing in the United States in 1946, 
at 8,000 board feet each, there would be a de- 
mand for about 4,000,009,000 board feet, 
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which is less than one-half of the estimated 
production of construction lumber for 1946.” 
What the Acting Secretary does not mention 
js that one of the principal factors which 
|imits the number of homes that can be pro- 
duced is the shortage of brilding material— 
one of which the Civilian Production Admin- 
istration asserts is lumber. According to Mr. 
Blandford, Administrator of the United 
States Housing Authority, the estimated de- 
mand for new homes is 1,200,000 units of 
housing (which I believe is slightly inflated). 
The Acting Secretary also failed to men- 
tion that the estimated domestic require- 
ments for all types of lumber exceed the most 
optimistic production figure of 30,000,000,- 
000 feet, and that the current rate of pro- 
duction based on the last quarter of 1945 does 
not exceed 24,000,000,000 feet annually. I 
might also mention that production in the 
first quarter and the last quarter of the 
preceding year are normally about the same— 
usually the first quarter being slightly lower. 

Mr. Congressman, I am afraid that this is 
another case of one department of the Gov- 
ernment attempting to do that which is dia- 
metrically opposed to what another depart- 
ment is doing. I regret that it is necessary 
for me to burden you with these problems, 
but I feel that the Congress is entitled to 
know all the facts 

Very truly yours, 
NATIONAL RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS 
ASSOCIATION, 
H. R. Nortuup, Secretary-Manager. 


Mr. Speaker, it is fair to say that the 
letter addressed to me by the State De- 
partment fails to take account of a num- 
ber of significant facts: 

First. Most of the exports occurred 
late in 1945, and the percentage does not 
represent fairly the quantity that might 
have been exported in the absence of the 
factors noted in the reply of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers Association. 

Second. Certainly the export potential 
for 1946 and 1947 is an appreciable quan- 
tity, especially when one considers that 
an export license is good for 1 year and 
that a carry-over from 1945 must be 
taken into account. 

Third. The contention that certain 
“mills could not be converted easily to 
the production of domestic grades of 
lumber” leaves me puzzled. In the first 
place, I do not believe that the conten- 
tion is valid; and, secondly, if the emer- 
gency is so severe as everyone admits, it 
may be proper to suggest that conversion 
should take place even if it cannot be 
done easily. 





Wholesale Dealer Protests OPA Ruling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1946 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
ceived a telegram yesterday from Ed- 
ward J. Lee, Jr., president Lee Distribut- 
ing Co., calling my attention to what 
appears to be a new regulation, one of 
the million issued by the Office of Price 
Administration. This protest from this 
businessman is typical of the many calls 
for help which come to my office and I 
presume other Members of Congress are 





similarly situated. The telegram reads 
as follows: 
DULUTH, MINN., February 25, 1946. 
Hon. WituiaM A. PITTENGER, 
Member of Congress: 
Service wholesale mark-up on amendment 
45 absolutely ruin us. Such low mark-up 
will force us to discontinue handling our 
entire quotas on this merchandise. People 
in this area are entitled to their share. 
Meeting at OPA C. H. Keakes dairy and poul- 
try branch, old census building, Third and 
D Streets, Southwest, Tuesday, February 26, 
a.m. Your support is necessary. 
LEE DISTRIBUTING Co., 
Epwarp LEE, Jr., 
President. 


This telegram, Mr. Speaker, illustrates 
better than any claim I might make, the 
disadvantage which the small business- 
man faces in his efforts to continue in 
business. Mr. Lee has called upon his 
Congressman to participate in a hearing. 
I presume a similar appeal] has been pre- 
sented to many of my colleagues. If, as 
Mr. Lee sets forth in this telegram, the 
OPA regulations will not make it possible 
for his firm to handle certain lines of 
merchandise, then it strikes me that I 
can properly suggest that Congress ought 
to have some other agency handle the 
price control proposition. 





Consider the Facts—Form Your Own 
Opinion 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1946 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of the Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Michigan are quite capable of 
forming their own conclusions, arriving 
at a correct decision, when they have the 
facts. 

Through propaganda paid for by the 
taxpayers, Chester Bowles, OPA and a 
half dozen other Government agencies, 
having at least the interest of continuing 
themselves in power, have, through the 
press, and over the radio and in the 
movies, presented their side of the con- 
troversy. 

General Motors, Steel, General Elec- 
tric, a dozen other corporations which 
give jobs, meet the pay rolls, and manu- 
facture the things you and I need, have 
attempted, with comparatively limited 
resources, to answer the Administra- 
tion’s propaganda. 

Other organizations, such as the NAM 
and McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., 
have joined in the ef.ort to give informa- 
tion—present their opinions. 

One of the latest follows. You have 
listened to and read other statements. 
Here is one more. USe your own com- 
mon sense; recall your own experiences; 
form your own opinions. Then, if you 
have any instructions for your Represen- 
tative which call for any change in his 
policy, send them on. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S WAGE-PrIcCE Poticy Won't 
WorkK 


(Our attitude on this much discussed and 
highly controversial subject is expressed in 
this editorial which is directed to American 
industry through the March issues of 25 
McGraw-Hill publications. You may, if you 
care to do so, quote all or any portion of it 
with or without credit.) 

The American public had every right to ex- 
pect that the long-awaited wage and price 
policy would break the impasse blocking the 
way to the swift and orderly reconversion of 
industry from war to peace. 

The policy announced offers l’ttle promise 
of such solution, and this may w2ll constitute 
a national calamity. 

There is only one thoroughly constructive 
feature of the Presidential statement of Feb- 
ruary 14, and its implementing Executive or- 
der. It is the first Government pronounce- 
ment since the defeat of Japan to clearly 
define inflation as the major danger con- 
fronting us in the period immediately ahead. 

That is a correct appiaisal, and one long 
overdue. Up to now Government spokesmen, 
almost invariably. have sought to carry water 
on both shoulders. The administration has 
justified its policy of promoting wage in- 
creases aS a measure necessary to forestall 
deflation—to keep purchasing power from 
falling and forcing the economy into a vio- 
lent tailspin. The strict holding-of-the-line 
on price ceilings has been defended as neces- 
sary to prevent run-away inflation. Un- 
fortunately, while the President now exhorts 
all to enlist in a crusade against inflation 
with a voice that is clearly Jacob's, his pro- 
gram for dealing with it still employs the 
hairy hands of Esau to promote the very 
danger which he is urging everyone else to 
combat. 

The “new” policy provides for a continua- 
tion of the wage increases that have been 
pressured through by Government mediators, 
“fact-finding” boards, and direct seizures un- 
til they have been made general through- 
out industry upon the dimension established 
in recent patterns. It offers industry the 
single concession of prompt hearings and 
decisions upon claims for price advances, but 
the yardsticks for judging such claims are 
exactly those which OPA has applied in the 
past. Since the past procedure has led us 
into our present difficulties, it is hard to see 
how it will serve now to lead us out of 
them. 


PAST GOVERNMENT POLICY FOSTERED DISSENSION 


At the war‘s end it was obvious to every- 
one that what was needed was the swiftest 
possible reconversion of industry. It should 
have been equally apparent that we were 
faced with the difficult problem of control- 
ling tremendous inflationary pressures which 
would be particularly insistent until peace- 
time production could be mobilized at high 
volume. This was made almost inevitable 
by the huge backlog of accumulated demand, 
for both capital and consumer goods, and by 
the unprecedented volume of liquid funds at 
the disposal of individuals of all classes. The 
only circumstance that could have modified 
the inflationary complexion of the postwar 
picture was the possibility of such wholesale 
and prolonged dislocation and unemploy- 
ment in the process of readjustment that 
people would have been frightened into freez- 
ing onto their savings instead of spending 
them. 

It soon was apparent that just the opposite 
was taking place. The early transition was 
extraordinarily swift, unemployment was 
lower than anyone had dared hope, and 
civilian spending outstripped all previous 
records. The circumstances called for strong 
anti-inflationary fiscal measures, along with 
a firm maintenance of price and wage con- 
trols alike. 
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Instead of adopting such a balanced pro- 
gram, the Government immediately dis- 
carded all wage controls, and in addition 
started en active campaign for promoting 
large wage increases. The President, upon a 
number of occasions, stated flatly that Amer- 
ican industry generally could and should 
grant substantial pay advances without any 
compensating price rises. His Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion estimated 
that average increases were practicable to 
the extent of 24 percent. Given such gov- 
ernmental encouragement, it was inevitable 
that labor leaders should do exactly what 
they did—file extravagant wage demands at 
the beginning of the reconversion process, 
when accurate appraisal of production sched- 
ules and costs were least susceptible of calcu- 
lation, and when the shortage of civilian 
goods multiplied the inflationary effect of 
any increase in purchasing power. 

At the same time the OPA was fighting to 
hold the price line in a good cause, but with 
singularly inept procedure. It acted, seem- 
ingly, upon the premise that it was aiways 
better to give less price relief than was need- 
ed rather than enough, that relief provided 
under its formula was preferably to be grant- 
ed later rather than on time, and that the 
interests of lower-bracket-income receivers 
should Fe protected by a particularly tough 
resistance to raising prices °f cheaper gonds. 
The latter procedure seems to have boomer- 
anged by virtually driving many of the lower- 
priced lines off the market. 

The sum of these wage-price procedures 
resulted in work stoppages of epidemic scope. 
Many business concerns faced witr the pros- 
pect of immediately unprofitable operation, 
uncertain that new wage demands would 
not be made with Government support as 
soon as volume production was e tablished, 
and without assurance as to when price con- 
trols would end, refused to assume inevitable 
losses even when confronted with combined 
union and Government pressure. The fight 
was on. 


NEW POLICY DIFFERS LITTLE FROM OLD 


With inflation now clearly recognized as 
the immediate danger, it migit have been 
expected that the new wage policy would re- 
verse the former practice of -ending active 
encouragement to new wage advances. But 
that would have brought down upon the ad- 
ministration the wrath of all organized 
workers who had not yet bee» granted in- 
creases already bargained through by other 
groups. This was avoided by directing the 
National Wage Stabilization Board in effect 
to approve any wage increases necessary to 
give general advances comparable to those 
al 2ady made. The only brake applied on the 
wage side lies in a directive to the Board not 
to approve, as a basis for price relief, wage 
advances that go beyond the established 
pattern. 

On the price side, the new directives to the 
OPA entail no important departure from its 
past procedures. Even the concession to re- 
view hardship cases promptly rather than 
after 6 months is only a pious hope, since it 
is unlikely that OPA is equipped to deal 
rapidly with the thousands of cases that will 
arise. A hardship case is defined as one in 
which, after absorbing an approved wage ad- 
vance, an industry or establishment in a 12- 
month period of normal rate operation is 
judged by the Price Administrator likely to 
operate at a rate of profits to net worth less 
than it averaged in the base period of 1936-39. 

t us see what this really means. In the 
first place, the rate of manufacturing profits 
in the base period was only moderate. But 
since the average net worth of manufacturing 
corporations has increased one-third over 
what it was in the base period, the applica- 
tion of the OPA formula, assuming that its 
Administrator correctly appraises the 12- 
month outlook, seems to provide for abso- 
lute profits one-third higher than the 1936-39 
average. 
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The OPA formula, however, applies to 
profits before taxes. What really matters to 
stockholders is profits after taxes. Corpora- 
tion taxes have been increased from an aver- 
age of 17 percent in the base period to 38 
percent now. This means that the price 
adjustments granted by OPA on average will 
yield profits after taxes no larger in dol- 
lar terms than in the 1936-39 period, al- 
though 1946 manufacturing sales are ex- 
pected to ke more than twice as high. Under 
this procedure the ratio to net worth of 
profits after taxes will be one-fourth lower 
than the 1936-39 average. This clearly un- 
dermines the incentives upon which pro- 
duction at high level depends. 

The workers get wage increases which pro- 
mote inflation. The Government, bailed out 
from its previous mistakes, gets political 
credit for raising wages. And the entire bill 
is handed to American industry for payment. 


BUT THE DANGER OF INFLATION [S REAL 


Under these circumstances, there is a grow- 
ing demand on the part of business groups 
that price controls be rescinded immediately. 
It is argued that, once the restrictive influ- 
ence of price controls is relaxed, capacity pro- 
duction soon will supply sufficient goods to 
prevent undue price inflation. 

It is understandable that business should 
wish to be rid of Government controls which 
have operated in such a thoroughly incon- 
sistent and damaging fashion. Unfortu- 
nately, there is ground for believing that 
more harm might result from this cure than 
from the disease. 

There is nothing in our situation that 
could bring on the kind of inflation that 
has been experienced by certain countries of 
Europe and Asia—in which the value of cur- 
rency deteriorates until it takes a cartload to 
buy a pair of shoes. But our situation now 
is definitely more threatening than it was in 
1919, after the First World War. At that 
time wholesale prices and the cost-of-living 
skyrocketed almost 25 percent within 12 
months. If we discard all controls now, as 
we did then, prices might easily go up from 
25 to 50 percent in a year’s time. - 

An inflation of that dimension can do tre- 
mendous damage. While it lasts, all those 
dependent upon fixed incomes are damaged— 
all bondholders, including those who hold 
war bonds, all life insurance and annuity 
beneficiaries, all pensioners. Generally, the 
purchasing power of wages and salaries would 
shrink, with white collar and unorganized 
production workers hardest hit. Controlled- 
rate industries, such as railways and other 
utilities, would be squeezed. General busi- 
ness would suffer least of all—while the boom 
lasted. 

But such soaring booms cannot last. The 
1919 boom burst in mid-1920. By-summer of 
1921 industrial prices had fallen 40 percent 
and industrial production was off 35 percent; 
farm prices had fallen 50 percent. This time 
the boom might soar higher and last longer, 
but that would merely result in an even 
more precipitous drop. Business would be 
hard hit along with everyone else, and high 
wage rates would mean nothing to the un- 
employed. 


CONTROLS MUST BE CONSISTENT AND PROGRES- 
SIVELY RELAXED 


But if the Nation cannot afford to risk 
disastrous inflation by immediately abolish- 
ing controls, neither can business afford to 
accept the program which the administra- 
tion now proposes. 

The wage-price policy will not hold the 


- inflation line so long as the administration 


is leading the assault to breach that line on 
the wage side, as it has done ever since VJ- 
day. 

The administration is now going before 
Congress to ask for a broad extension of its 
wartime powers for an additional year be- 
yond June 1946. 
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Congress must see that this is not granted 
except upon terms that guarantee the use o; 
such power with a consistency that has been 
conspicuously absent up to now 

1. It must provide sufficient price reliet to 
yield profits normal to high-level operation, 

2. The basis for price relief must be clearly 
defined and geared to actual costs of opera- 
tion at the earliest possible date. 

8. OPA administrative procedures must pe 
speeded up and streamlined, or the delays 
that characterized past administration wij) 
become intolerable. 

4. It must see that, once established, the 
new line is held as long as wartime controls 
are continued by enforcing restrictions op 
wages as well as prices. 

5. It must set an early date for the termi- 
nation of all wartime controls and provide 
for progressive and bold steps for de-contro| 
to be taken before that date, as soon as pro- 
duction levels in any field are sufficiently 
high to restrain runaway prices. 

6. It must proceed without delay to mar. 
shal fiscal and monetary policies to combat 
inflation, in order that price controls may 
be discarded at the earliest possible date. 

Unless Congress does this—and it will not 
be easy in an election year—we are headed 
for an explosion. It will come in one of two 
forms—either in a continuance of industrial 
strife, or in a rocketing inflationary boom 
that can only end in collapse and depression. 

JAMES H. McGraw, Jr., 
President, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., Inc. 





Small Business Takes the Count 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1946 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, we 
have pointed out from time to time the 
great harm that the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration has done to the American 
people. Its policy of preventing anyone 
from making a profit out of any business 
transaction is not only unsound and silly, 
if you talk in the language of common 
sense, but it is full of danger to our Amer- 
ican economic system. The way to fight 
inflation is to get the productive agencies 
in our economic system to produce. You 
cannot do this by asking them to operate 
at a loss. Yet that is exactly what OPA 
has been trying to do right along and 
wherever possible OPA has not only 
ruined existing small business enter- 
prises, but has prevented other enter- 
prises from coming into existence. 

Here is a memorandum issued by 2 
representative of smal) business which 
came to my desk unsolicited and which 
tells much more eloquently than I can 
tell the story of menace and danger of 
OPA to all of us. This includes the man 
who works, because if business and pro- 
ductive enterprises cannot keep operat- 
ing, then we are going to have a lot of 
unemployment. So when people get 
lined up before the employment office, 
wanting jobs, and no jobs available, just 
remember that OPA has done everything 
it could to bring that about. 

The item which I think will interest 
every Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives is as follows: 
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WHAT OPA IS DOING TO US 


FEeBruary 20, 1946. 

The Zinsmaster Hol-Ry Co. is a Minnesota 
corporation manufacturing exclusively, hard- 
tack .ye preducts. The chief materials used 
are rye flour, a small amount of salt, and 
water. The company is operating at capacity 
94 hours per day, 6 days per week—does a 
national business, and employs approxi- 
mately 50 people. 

The company was organized and started 
operations in 1929. Since 1929 it has built 
up a national volume of sales of over one- 
third of a million dollars. 

In December 1941 our chief and practically 
only ingredient—rye flour—cost us $1.90 per 
parrel. January 28, 1944, we applied to OPA 
for a price increase as this same rye flour, 
in carload lots, had increased to $5.82 per 
parrel. After considerable delay on the part 
of OPA we were finally granted, on July 7, 
1944, nearly 6 months later, a 1 cent.per 
package price increase, equivalent to about 
8 percent. 

The price of rye flour, with no ceiling, has 
reached an all-time high, advancing from 
$5.82 per barrel in July 1944 to nearly $10 
per barrel at the present time. 

This company, with a low overhead, prac- 
tically no advertising expense, a good labor 
contract, and no administrative salaries, has 
been operating at a loss for several months. 
Already a competitive company in Minne- 
apolis has recently closed, due to no price 
relief from OPA. 

We have applied to OPA for relief and up 
to the present time—no action. We have 
not been able to meet t.i+ demand for our 
rye products and contemplated a new plant 
in the East. However, with a run-away, un- 
controlled rye market, and with rye prices 
advancing from $1.90 per barrel in 1941 to 
nearly $10 per barrel in 1946, expansion plans 
are out of the questior. 

Unless OPA gives us some price relief in the 
very near future, it may be the ruination of 
another small business. If the United States 
Government believes in free enterprise, we 
certainly deserve their help. A word from 
you to OPA in Washington might mean the 
salvation of another small business, which 
means so much to our present economy. 

Thanking you for any assistance you care 
to give us, and with kind regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry W ZINSMASTER, 
President, Zinsmaster Hol-Ry 
Duluth, Minn. 


I charged last fall Mr, Speaker, that 
OPA has developed into a large propa- 
ganda factory for the purpose of taking 
credit for, everything good that happens 
in America and further they want to 
blame somebody else for everything bad 
that happens. This fellow in OPA who 
yells his head off about inflation, and 
cries loudly that he is preventing infla- 
tion, ought to take the time to tell the 
people that he is falsifying the facts. He 
ought to tell the people what his outfit is 
doing to Mr. Zinsmaster and to thousands 
of other small businessmen throughout 
the country. I venture the modest sug- 
gestion, however, Mr. Speaker, that the 
loud speaker, alias the Director of OPA, 
now deceased, speaking from the stand- 
Loint of officialdom, will never admit a 
mistake and can always be depended on 
to cover up the true facts. 

I am concerned because a lot of good 
substantial folks are being deceived. 
They do not seem to realize that OPA 
tries to create a scarcity in production, 
because only in that way can they have 
any excuse for existing. They are afraid 
to let the productive process work, be- 
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cause when you have plenty of goods, the 
price goes down and you do not need 
controls. 

So that we can have the record cor- 
rect when you hear the familiar cry, “We 
must have OPA or else inflation,” I want 
to repeat what I have said many times 
before. We need price controls and we 
need rent controls, wherever there is a 
searcity. Those controls should not be 
used to destroy the productive process. 
OPA is using those controls for that pur- 
pose. We ought to get rid of OPA and 
have another agency established to take 
its place, with some men in charge who 
still believe in our system of free enter- 
prise. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, OPA legislation is 
pending before the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee of the House. What 
are they going to do about the case of 
Mr. Zinsmaster and thousands of other 
small businessmen? What is Congress 
going to do about this case? What are 
the Members of the House of Represent- 
atives going to do about it individually? 
I see only one answer to these questions. 
Vote to abolish OPA and serve notice on 
the administration leaders that we in- 
tend to do that. Then let them bring 
out some decent legislation providing for 
the abolishment of OPA and the transfer 
of its functions to some existing Govern- 
ment agency with businessmen in 
charge. 





Resolution to Increase the Aid to Depend- 
ent Children Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1946 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include therein the following res- 
olution adopted by the General Court of 
Massachusetts in February 1946: 


Resolution memorializing Congress to in- 
crease the aid to dependent children 
program 


Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts hereby urges the Congress of the 
United States to immediately pass legisla- 
tion to so amend the Federal aid to depend- 
ent children law as to permit the matching 
with Federal funds of all amounts expended 
by States, or their political subdivisions, on 
account of aid to dependent children; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent by the State secretary to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the President pro 
tempore of the Senate, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and the Members 
of Congress from Massachusetts. 

In house cf representatives, adopted, Feb- 
ruary 5, 1946. 

LAWRENCE R. GROVE, 
Clerk. 

In senate, adopted, in concurrence, Feb- 
ruary 11, 1946. 

Invinc N. HAYDEN, 
Clerk. 

A true copy. 

Attest: 

FP. W. Coox, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, 
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HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 27 (legislative day 
of Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
which I delivered on June 29, 1945, be- 
fore the Independent Voters of Illinois, 
at Chicago, Ill., on the subject of the 
United Nations Organization. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


You are here because you have covenanted 
with the living and the dead that war shall 
not again come to curse your loved ones. At 
last the peoples of the world who pay the 
price of war have sworn to have peace. 

Fifty nations, Tuesday of this week, signed 
in San Francisco the Charter of the United 
Nations, in its significance the greatest docu- 
ment in human history. In the presence 
of our President the signatures of the repre- 
sentatives of the United States were affixed. 

With that signing was given the moral 
commitment of the people and the Govern- 
ment of the United States that we would 
ratify that Charter conceived upon our own 
soil, born out of the suffering of all those 
who have tought and worked through two 
wars, fathered by two of the bravest soldiers 
of democracy of all time, Woodrow Wilson 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

This great Charter will reach the Senate 
from the hand of the President on Monday. 

It has been long in the making. 

It has been carefully, painstakingly, 
prayerfully carved out. 

It represents compromise, tolerance, and 
reciprocal confidence and trust among na- 
tions. 

It is both a dream and the anvil upon 
which dreams are beaten into moving reality. 

It comprehends the whole order of the 
earth and the whole reach and scope of man’s 
life. 

The eyes of the Nation, of the world, of 
the wounded, of those still fighting and dy- 


and 


ing in the war against Japan, the eyes of 
those who look upon us from the world 
above are now focused on the Senate of the 


United States. 

The Senate cannot, must not, and shall 
not fail mankind. 

The Senate cannot, must not, shall not 
be the cruel cross upon which shall be cruci- 
fied another generation of guiltless men and 
women. 

We cannot but expand with pride in the 
accomplishment of all those who have played 
their part in the consummation of this 
Charter. 

President Roosevelt, who called this great 
Conference, who named our able and bi- 
partisan delegation; President Truman, who 
commissioned it to new life and gave it new 
impetus; all the members of our delegation 
and of other delegations; and untold numbers 
of others, nameless to fame, who gave them- 
selves to it: these will always be honored 
in the everlasting memory of history and in 
the warm heart of the world. 

Here truly was democracy functioning at 
its best. 

In San Francisco, significantly chosen as 
the Golden Gate to the golden future of 
peace, gathered 50 nations of many lands, 
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languages, colors, cultures, and creeds. Pic- 
ture in your mind’s eye the variety of peo- 
ples which met in San Francisco to weld a 
new unity. 

There was no distinction in this great 
labor, as there has been none in this great 
war, of race, color, sex, or creed. 

There is but one reservation in our joy— 
that is, that Franklin D. Roosevelt could not 
have lived to see how truly and greatly he 
had wrought. 

Yet, he knew that we were going to have 
this happy day. 

Only a few evenings ago a friend told me 
that 3 weeks before his death he talked to 
the President. 

He had looked fresh and buoyant, so much 
so that my friend remarked upon it. 

The President replied, “I feel better than 
I have felt in a long time, for a great load 
has been lifted from my heart—I now know 
we are going to win the peace.” 

He knew then, he knows now, that we have 
won the peace. 

This great Charter was not born like 
Venus, full grown, out of an ocean wave. 

It is the crowning achievement of cen- 
turies of the slow and painful development 
of a great idea. 

Down through the ages one sees the 
growth of the concept of peace and 
on the earth 

In the city-states of ancient Greece and 
Italy, even before Rome became great, there 
were organizations to keep the peace. Again 
through the Middle Ages, scholars and 
statesmen sought to establish among na- 
tions and peoples that accord and coopera- 
tion which would keep the peace and pro- 
mote the weifare of all. 

And again in the jeweled cities of the 
Italian Renaissance that ideal was renewed. 

In modern times we have seen this dream 
of an organization of nations gain greater 
and greater force. At Westphalia in 1648, 
at Utrecht in 1713, at Aix-la-Chapelle in 
1748, at Vienna after the downfall of Na- 
poleon, at Paris in 1856, and at Berlin in 
1878 and 1885, the nations of Europe, in so- 
called congresses, tried to set up the ma- 
chinery for cooperation to prevent war and 
to maintain peace. 

In 1899 nearly every nation in the world 
assembled at The Hague to consider dis- 
armament and the substitution of arbitra- 
tion and conciliation for war. A second 
Hague conference devoted to the same ob- 
jectives met in 1907. A third was inter- 
rupted by the outbreak of the First World 
War. 

We in this country can take a just pride 
in our own forerunners of this great organi- 
zation of the United Nations. 

On May 5, 1910, Theodore Roosevelt, speak- 
ing before the Nobel committee in Norway, 
cried out for “the establishment of some sort 
of international police force and power 
competent and willing to prevent violence as 
between nations.” 

The United States Congress added its voice 
of approval, for in June of 1910 the Con- 
gress adopted a public resolution establish- 
ing a commission of five members to con- 
sider the expedience of constituting the 
combined navies of the world into an inter- 
national force for the preservation of uni- 
versal peace. 

The world knows that Woodrow Wilson 
was one of the principal prophets of peace, 
for it was he who fathered the League of 
Nations at the Paris Peace Conference after 
the last war. 

That League failed doubly. 

It failed in the Senate of the United States 
and it failed to. prevent World War II. But 
it was the highest point humanity had ever 
reached in organizing nations against war 
and in promoting the welfare of the world. 

Altogether, 56 nations were members of 
that League, even if we were not. 

It was housed in a great edifice, the spa- 
cious elegance of which even today attests 
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what that League might have been, had its 
high purpose been kept and had govern- 
ments, who are the makers of war, given it 
their support. 

It did stop some wars and even yet there 
are living signs of its great accomplishments, 
in the international labor organization and 
in other League functions which still survive. 

But the League died as the keeper of the 
Peace, and World War II followed after, to 
wreck the earth, to drench it in blood, to 
squander its riches, and to inflict upon it 
the unspeakable horror of needless death. 
As Divine Providence, it may be, provided 
Franklin D. Roosevelt the spiritual heir of 
Woodrow Wilson, was President of the United 
States in this war. 

He tried to stop it peacefully, but nothing 
save greater force could stop the determined 
dictators who were bent only upon war and 
conquest. 

But President Roosevelt knew when the 
seeds of that war were sown and he knew 
where they had grown. 

He must have prayed that he might be the 
gardener of the world who would uproot once 
and for all the poisonous weeds that grew 
from that sowing. 

We see, therefore, the President starting, 
before we entered the war, the foundation 
of this great Charter we now have. 

You will remember how the world was 
thrilled in August of 1941 by the promulga- 
tion of the Atlantic Charter, born in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Not a month after the dagger of war was 
at last driven in our backs, the United Na- 
tions was born, on New Year’s Day, 1942, in 
our White House. 

President Roosevelt and Churchill gave it 
that name. 

Twenty-six nations subscribed to it, and 
covengnted with one another to wage a 
common war against a common enemy and 
to subscribe to the principles embodied in 
the Charter. 

But this was only a start. 

In the midst of war, the United States 
began working together for peace. 

You will remember the conference of 44 
nations which, at Hot Springs in June 1943, 
set up an international food organization. 

And the conference at Atlantic City in 
November 1943 at which 44 nations set up an 
international relief and rehabilitation organ- 
ization. 

You will remember Bretton Woods where 
in July 1944, 44 nations put together a plan 
for an international bank and an interna- 
tional fund to stabilize the currencies of the 
world. 

You have not forgotten that here in your 
own great city of Chicago, 52 nations met in 
November 1944 in a momentous interna- 
tional air conference to regulate air com- 
merce among the nations of the world. 

All these conferences were laying a firm 
foundation of international cooperation, 
establishing the pattern of united interna- 
tional agreement and action. 

A few months before the air conference in 
August 1944, representatives of Great Britain, 
the Soviet Union, China, and the United 
States met at Dumbarton Oaks in Washing- 
ton, and carved out the rough outlines of a 
mighty political charter for the future inter- 
national peace and security. 

Then, in the truly democratic way, that 
Charter was made known to the world. Dis- 
cussion and criticism were invited so that for 
months the opinion of mankind was brought 
to bear upon its perfections and its imperfec- 
tions. 

Finally, this great congress of the nations 
was called to meet in San Francisco to per- 
fect that Charter. 

President Roosevelt chose a great delega- 
tion, bipartisan in character and complete- 
ly united in its desire to achieve the pur- 
poses for which it was called. And, unlike 
the secret conclaves of diplomats in the past 
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history of mankind, the public was invited 
in a representative capacity. The officia 
American delegation was aided and coun. 
seled by hundreds of organizations and ip. 
dividuals, reflecting a cross section of the 
private citizenry of the Nation. 

Our delegation went to San Francisco qe. 
termined to work out a pattern for lasting 
world unity with delegations from the other 
nation~ there present. 

Together the statesmen of the Big Five 
and the Little Forty-and-Five, through long 
hours day and night, through meeting after 
meeting, committee after ccmmittee, crisis 
after crisis, fought a momentous battle, 

No one man, no one nation, can Claim re- 
sponsibility for the great achievement that 
resulted. 

Mr. Molotov. and Mr. Gromyko, Lord Hali- 
fax and Mr, Eden, Mr. Stettinius, Senator 
Connally, Senator Vandenberg, and the 
other members of the American delegation, 
as representatives of the Big Three who car- 
ried most of the brunt of the battle against 
the Nazi hordes, ardently and with good will 
worked together to achieve the desired end, 
unity in peace, as there had been unity in 
war. 

The tolerance and the willingness to 
compromise of these men i; in large part re- 
sponsible for the splendor of the Charter, 

Mr. Paul Boncour, of France, and Dr. Wel- 
lington Koo, of China, added the brilliance of 
their ideas and the warmth of their hopes 
for peace. 

General Smuts, of South Africa, and Mr. 
Evatt, of Australia, among many others of 
equal merit, brought to the meeting their 
fine ideals and their strong support for the 
rights of small nations to participate fully 
in the processes of the new international 
organization of the United Nations. 

Finally, with the world beaming its ap- 
proval and congratulations, the document 
was subscribed to in intelligible form on 
Tuesday last—a date which shall be a mile- 
stone in human history. 

The dead, this time, shall not have died in 
vain, if the United States Senate now does 
its part. 

In the preamble of this Charter is to be 
fcund the ranking purpose of the Organiza- 
tion. Let me read it to you: 


“PREAMBLE 


“We the peoples of the United Nations, 
determined to save succeeding generations 
from the scourge of war, which twice in our 
lifetime has brought untold sorrow to man- 
kind, and 

“To reaffirm faith in fundamental human 
rights, in the dignity and worth of the 
human person, in the equal rights of men 
and women and of nations large and small, 
and 

“To establish conditions under which 
justice and respect for law and the pledged 
word can be maintained, and 

“To promote social progress and better 
standards of life in larger freedom, and for 
these ends 

“To practice tolerance and live together in 
peace as good neighbors, and 

“To unite our strength to maintain in- 
ternational peace and security, by the ac- 
ceptance of principles and the institution of 
methods to insure that armed force shall not 
be used, save in the common interest, and 

“To employ international means for the 
economic and social advancement of all peo- 
ples, have resolved to combine our efforts to 
accomplish these aims. 

“Accordingly, our respective governments, 
through representatives assembled in the 
city of San Francisco, who have exhibited 
their full powers found to be in good and 
due form, have agreed to the present Charter 
of the United Nations and do hereby es- 
tablish an international organization to 
be known as the United Nations.” 

The cynics, the disillusioned, the poor in 
spirit still choose to sneer at the words I 








have just read, and at the ideas those words 
press. 

ey choose to believe that these ideals are 
merely a false face behind which the specter 
of power politics continues to grimace. They 
choose to disbelieve in the possibility of 
lasting peace and, international unity. Spe- 
cifically, they choose to promote as best they 
can with the weapons of slander and slur 
the notion that we cannot maintain our war- 
porn unity with the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Union gave up much, just as it 
got much, in the San Francisco Charter. So 
did the United States, and Great Britain, and 
France, and Thina, and all the other nations 
who signed that great document. Russia 
has agreed, as we have agreed and as all the 
United Nations have agreed, to renounce war 
as an instrument of national policy and to 
act together with other countries to main- 
tain international security. It will continue 
todo so. No nation which has lost so much 
and suffered so much from war as has Russia 
can want more war. The only people who 
want war are those who still believe that they 
can gain personal benefit from the slaughter 
of the people of the world in combat. And 
they shall not prevail. The unity that has 
been forged in the inferno of the greatest 
conflict the world has ever known is a unity 
which no petty, self-seeking and Fascist- 
minded minority in this or any other country 
can undermine. 

The Charter which has been born from this 
unity is not only high in its ideals, it is prac- 
tical in the machinery it has established for 
putting those ideals into effect. It has out- 
lined an organization through which the 
nations of the world may act to preserve 
peace, maintain international security, and 
improve the living standards of all people. 

The organs through which this organiza- 
tion shall function are a general assembly, a 
security council, an economic and social 
council, an international court of justice, a 
trusteeship council and a secretariat. 

The General Assembly will be the world 
forum. 

In it each member nation shall have one 
yote. 

It will be a meeting place where men may 
give expression to the hopes and fears of the 
peoples of the world. 

The Security Council, composed of 11 
members, of which 5—Great Britain, Russia, 
China, France, and the United States—shall 
be permanent members, is the executive 
bed), charged with the administration of 
the organization and with the maintenance 
of the peace of the world—if necessary, by 
force. 

The Economic and Social Council, com- 
posed of 18 member nations elected by the 
General Assembly, is new. 

This council shall be the agency through 
which the organization will: promote the 
health, prosperity, culture, and progress of 
the peoples of the world. 

It is the organ through which nations 
shall work together for the economic and 
social good of each and all. 

It is our hope that this great council shall 
largely remove or mitigate the economic 
causes of war and, therefore, make the need 
for force to keep the peace ever less. 

The International Court of Justice is the 
international organization under the United 
Nations through which the disputes of na- 
tions may be peacefully settled without re- 
course to war. 

Finally, there is established a trusteeship 
council which shall be the guardian of those 
peoples who have not yet won their inde- 
pendence but to whom the nations of the 
world owe an obligation to help them in 
gaining their independence and maintaining 
their security. 

There will be a permanent staff, a secre- 
‘at, of course made up from all the 
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United Nations, because it will be a going 
organization all the time. 

Now, this great ideal of organizing for 
peace is within our grasp—only the ratifica- 
tion of the Senate stands between this Char- 
ter and an effective United Nations in being; 
for, if the Senate of the United States ratifies 
it, I am sure no other nation in the world 
will fail to ratify it. 

The Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate will begin hearings on the 9th of 
July. 

We are resolved that there will be no recess, 
no delay in bringing this matter to the floor 
of the Senate. ; 

There is every reason for confidence in 
what the Senate will do, because the over- 
whelming majority—over 90 percent—of the 
people want this Charter. 

But we must remember that 80 percent of 
the people of the Nation were for the League 
of Nations a generation ago. 

We must remember that there is still the 
power of filibuster under the rules of the 
Senate. 

Ancther little group of willful men could 
defeat all that has been done in the winning 
of the war and the building of this Charter. 
We must remember that the Charter will not 
be valid unless it is ratified by two-thirds 
of the Senate. That means it takes two 
Senators for it for every one against it. 

We know that there may be those who 
will try to sabotage the Charter by amend- 
ment and reservation. Yet these Senators 
are the people's Senators, the Senators who 
sent the people’s sons and loved ones to war. 

The people must let their Senators know 
that they are looking to them in this great 
moment to save their sons and grandsons, 
their husbands, brothers, and fathers, from 
another war. , 

Every white cross cries out to every Senator 
to keep the faith. Every broken body, every 
disordered mind in its anguish, pleads with 
every Senator to keep the faith. 

All those, all over the earth, who sigh for 
touch of a vanished hand, the sound of a 
voice that is still, beg, too, every United 
States Senator to ratify this Charter. 

Now is the time for the people to work 
and to fight, to let no petty partisanship, 
no ugly prejudice, no scheming obstruction- 
ism, no vaulting ambition, deny them this 
Charter which their gallant warriors, their 
great leaders, have now put in their keeping. 

Let us forge the Nation into united sup- 
port of this declaration of interdependence. 
Let us secure its speedy ratification by the 
Senate, bring to heel the last evil enemy 
in the Orient, and we can say that God has 
blest us to live to see the dawn of that happy 
day of which Tennyson dreamed—when: 


“The war drum throbb’d no longer, 
And the battle flags were furl’d 
In the Parliament of man, 
The Federation of the world. 


“There the common sense of most 
Shall hold a fretful relm in awe, 
And the kindly earth shall slumbe: 
Lapt in universal law.” 





Hold the Price Line 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1946 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I should like to include a 
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letter received from Merle Bennett, pres- 
ident of Local 901, United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of America, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., concerning the neces- 
sity of holding the line on prices. 

Mr. Bennett’s letter was accompanied 
by petitions signed by 500 members of 
local 901, urging that price controls be 
continued. 

Mr. Speaker, those of us who witnessed 
the inflation which followed World War 
I, and who remember the hardship and 
suffering it caused among families with 
fixed incomes, are not anxious to see his- 
tory repeat itself. 

The threat of serious inflation is 
greater today, in my opinion, than it was 
25 years ago. To combat it, we must use 
every weapon at ourcommand. And one 
of these weapons is price control. 

Until production approaches normal 
levels, and until supply and demand are 
more nearly equal, I believe it would be 
disastrous to permit uncontrolled prices. 

Mr. Bennett’s letter, together with sev- 
eral telegrams on this same subject, fol- 
lows: 


UNITED ELECTRICAL, RADIO AND 
MACHINE WoRKERS OF AMERICA, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., February 21, 1946. 
Congressman Georce W. GILLIE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN GILLIE: We believe you 
are familiar with the fact that the National 
Manufacturers Association has opened an all- 
out drive to destroy price control Under 
separate cover we are sending you petitions 
calling on you to help hold-the-price line 
signed by 500 of our pickets who are today 
fighting for a living wage. 

Many times we have discussed price contrc! 
with you and believe you know our senti- 
ments on this matter. It’s bread-and-butter 
economics with us. With price control we 
are able to buy the bread for our tables— 
without it, we stand in line for bread. 

We have no vested interest in price control. 
It pertains to the welfare and security of our 
country and that is why we fight forit. Asa 
representative of the people, you, we believe 
should do likewise. 

Very truly yours, 
MERLE BENNETT, President. 


Fort WAYNE, IND., February 19, 1946. 
Hon. Georce W. GILLIE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Local Chapter Delta Kappa Gamma Society 
urges your active support for the extension 
of price control. 

RHODA WILLIAMS, 
Chairman of Legislative Committee 


Fort WAYNE, IND., February 16, 1946. 
Hon. Georce GILuir, 
Representative Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

If OPA goes out, what will happen to us? 
My purchasing power went down when I went 
back to 5 days per week. Help hold the line 
on prices. 

C. R. ScHrock, 
New Haven, Ind. 





Fort WayYNE, INb., February 16, 1946. 
Hon. Georce GILLIE, 
Representative Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Please continue OPA so I can use my sav- 
ings for a future home. 
. O. E. STEVENS 
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Fort WAYNE, Inp., February 16, 1946. 
Hon. GeorceE GILLIE, 
Representative Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
What will happen to we wage earners if 
you remove ceiling prices? 
CHARLEs NULL, 
Rural Route 1, New Haven, Ind. 


Fort WAYNE, IND., February 15, 1946. 
Hon. Greorce GILLIE, 
Representative Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

All that my family ask is the American 
standard of living. Please continue OPA. 
Hold the line on ceiling prices. 

VERL BANEY. 


Fort WAYNE, IND., February 15, 1946. 
Hon. GeorceE GILLIE, 
Representative Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We are returned veterans of World War II. 
We came back to find the cost of living for 
our families going higher and higher. Is 
this what we fought for? We feel that it is 
the duty of our Government to hold prices 
down by maintaining OPA. 

GEORGE W. MARSHALL, Chairman, 
JAMES HODGE, 
L. E. SHORE, 
C. J. HIMsoTH, 
Pav. C. FIsH, 
Veterans Committee. 





Fort WAYNE, IND., February 15, 1946. 
Hon. GeorceE GILLIE, 
Representative Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
If ceilin® prices are taken off how can I 
feed and clothe my family on $35 per week? 
FRANK C. ANKENBRANDT. 


Fort WAYNE, IND., February 15, 1946. 
Hon. GreorceE GILLIE, 
Representative Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

How can I feed my family and keep up my 
home if they take off the ceiling prices? 
Please help continue OPA. 

Mrs. Joyce Tucker, Housewife. 
(And Neighbors.) 





Fort WAYNE, IND., February 15, 1946. 
Hon. GEorGE GILLIE, 
Representative Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
How can we maintain our standard of liv- 
ing if ceiling prices are lifted? Please help 
hold the line. 


BrYcE DE ARMOND. 


Fort WAYNE, IND., February 15, 1946. 
Hon. GEorGcE GILLIE, 
Representative Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
My family cannot afford to have ceiling 
prices lifted. Your help is badly needed. 
L. E. SHORE. 


ForT WAYNE, IND., February 15, 1946. 
Hon. Grorce GILLIE, 
Representative Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
How can I live on $30 per week, take-home 
pay, if you remove ceiling prices? 
‘ Pau S. Moore, 


Fort WAYNE, IND., February 15, 1946, 
Hon. GEorcE GILLIE, 
Representative Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Please hold the line on ceiling prices. 
common people need your support now. 
B. H. LooMIs, 


The 


Fort WAYNE, IND., February 16, 1946. 
Hon. GeorcE GILLIE, 
Representative Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
How can we keep our standard of living if 
ceiling prices are lifted? Please help hold the 
line. 


J. C. Macy. 
Fort WAYNE, INp., February 16, 1946. 
Hon. Georce GILLIE, 
Representative Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Don’t remove ceiling prices. My family can 

barely exist now. 
ELDON ZENT. 
Fort WAYNE, IND., February 16, 1946. 
Hon. GeorceE GILLIE, 
Representative Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

If the OPA goes out it will be doubly hard 
on the wage earners. Your consideration 
is needed. 

R. R. REGENOLD. 


Fort WAYNE, IND., February 16, 1946. 
Hon. GEorcE GILLIE, 
Representative Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

This is my first time to correspond with 
you. And now it is very important. The 
people of my community are asking that you 
help hold the line on ceiling prices. 

M. WALTERS. 


Fort WAYNE, INp., February 16, 1946. 
Hon. GEorGE GILLIE, 
Representative Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I am using all my savings and bonds to 
maintain my family since I have been work- 
ing only 5 days a week. Help us to keep 
OPA. 

HOWARD MINIER, 





The Terrorist Leader Haj Amin El Hus- 
seini and His Cousin Janal El Husseini 
Should Be Tried as War Criminals at 
Nuernberg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1946 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
letter: 


FEBRUARY 26, 1946. 
Hon. JAMEs F. BYRNES, 
Secretary of State, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. SEcrRETARY: There are two 
well-known Arab war criminals who should 
be on the roster for trial at Nuernberg. One 
is Haj Amin El Husseini, the so-called Grand 
Mufti of Jerusalem, and his ¢ousin, Jamal el 
Husseini. 

They are notorious agitators whose activi- 
ties endangered the Allied war effort in the 
Middle East. Their pro-Hitler propaganda 
and pro-Axis organization are known facts. 
They conspired to bring about the revolution 
in Iraq against the British. They sought to 
establish Axis bases in Syria and the Levant 
in general. The Grand Mufti was a Hitler 
stooge. He went to Berlin under the aegis 
of the Nazi Party and broadcast to the Arabs 
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all the glories of the Nazi Party and of the 
decadence of the democracies. He organ. 
ized the Arab brigade whose members kiljeq 
many American and Dritish soldiers. Severa) 
thousands of these Grand Mufti followers 
are now prisoners of war at Camp Opelika 
Ala. The Grand Mufti is now under resi. 
dential surveillance in France. This racketeer 
and killer is frequently seen callivanting 
around in Parisian cafes. He has never 
stopped his nefarious practices of espionage 
and pro-Nazi propaganda. He has inciteq 
Arab riots against the Jews of Palestine as 
part of the Hitler game. He has even struck 
out against the British, who now seek to 
appease him. 

There is no doubt about his criminality as 
a conspirator with the Nazis. Yet the British 
seem to be aiding and abetting his return to 
Palestine and are apparently seeking to re. 
establish this perjurer and murderer as the 
Grand Mufti of Jerusalem. How the British 
can condone his crimes is beyond compre- 
hension. Proof has been submitted that he 
joined with Hitler to exterminate all the 
Jews in Europe and Asia. It has been said 
that Brigadier General Clayton of the British 
Intelligence Service in Cairo has urged Lon- 
don to permit his return to Palestine. 

That his return to Palestine is gaining 
favor with the British is evidenced by the 
return of his cousin Jamal el Husseini whose 
return was permitted by the British after 8 
years of exile. His violent anti-Semitism is 
well known. His return is adroitly timed to 
coincide with the Arab-Jewish conflict in 
Palestine. His entry was a triumphant one. 
He was received with honors while the British 
stood on the sidelines watching him being 
pelted with flowers and welcomed by whirl- 
ing dervishes. He is the terrorist leader who 
along with his cousin instigated the riots in 
1936 and 1939. 

According to the procedure now obtaining 
with reference to the indictment of war 
criminals, it is essential for one of the United 
Nations to make the request that certain in- 
dividuals be named as war criminals. Neither 
Britain nor France has shown the moral 
courage to name the Grand Mufti and his 
cousin as such. 

It therefore behooves the United States to 
do so. I ask that you act on behalf of the 
United States, insisting that these men be 
included with Goering, Hess, and the rest and 
tried for their bestiality and for their crimes 
against humanity. 

With assurances of highest esteem, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
EMANUEL CELLER, 
Representative, Fifteenth Congres- 
sional District, New York. 





International Agreement To Abolish Com- 
pulsory Military Service as a Policy 
and Practice of Nations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1946 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include a state- 
ment which T made befor the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs of the House to- 
day in support of my resolution, House 
Resolution 325, calling upon the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary o: State, and the 








United States representative on whe 
United Nations Organization to work for 
an international agreement whereby 
compulsory military service shall be 
eliminated from the policies and prac- 
tices of all nations: 


Mr. Chairman, } wish to thank you and 
the members of the Military Affairs Commit- 
tee for the opportunity tc appear before you. 

you have called me here at a time of 
mounting world tension. The great powers 
are so bristling with armaments and armies 
that the slightest difference of opinion gives 
rise to fears of war. 

The world will never be sure of peace until 
we have reduced armies and military estab- 
lispnments to a reasonable level. I propose 
that the most simple and logical step in 
that direction is to work for the abolition of 
compulsory military service. It is a step 
which would cost no nation a single dollar, 
but on the contrary would reduce every 
nation’s burden. 

The machinery already exists in the United 
Nations Organization to put this suggestion 
into effect and it is the responsibility of the 
United States to make this machinery work. 

To those who say this propor.l is imprac- 
tical, I say you will not know how practical 
it is until you try it and the least it can do is 
to test the good faith of the world powers. 

American foreign policy never should be a 
partisan issue. Let me here and now express 
my confidence that Republicans will support 
any reasonable foreign policy based on toler- 
ance, justice, humanity, enlightened self-in- 
terest, and friendship toward all nations. 
The objective of achieving world peace is not 
the exclusive property either of Republicans 
or Democrats. It isa problem which concerns 
all Americans. I wish to make it clear that 
my purpose in making this proposal is to 
provide a basic principle on which we can 
unite as Americans and thus revitalize the 
leadership of this Nation and broaden its in- 
fluenc> for world peace. 

I also wish to make myself clear on the sub- 
ject of the national defense. I propose that 
while maintaining « strong national defense, 
we negotiate at the same time for the re- 
nouncement of compulsory military service 
and the eventual reduction of armaments. 
You wi) note I have included reduction of 
armaments. I do so because it may now ap- 
pear advisable to broaden the scope of my 
original resolution which referred to com- 
pulsory military service o ‘y. ‘ 

It is imperative, Mr. Chairman, that Re- 
publicans and Democrats unite to work for a 
clear definition of foreign policy. The Amer- 
ican people are suffering from war nerves. 
Yet their apprehensions come not so much 
from fear for their own personal safety as 
from fear that American leader:hip will be 
inadequate. The leaders of this Nation must 
rise to the greatness of the American people 
They must not follow a policy of appease- 
ment; they must not permit America or the 
world to drift; they must not abdicate from 
America’s position of high moral responsi- 
— and practical influence in world af- 
alrs. 

This is a time for dedicated service. This 
is . time for loyalty to America’s high prin- 
Cipies, 

We are a Nation of God-fearing people who 
like neither militarism nor power politics. 

We are neither cowards, nor bullies. We are 
a people who abominate war, yet will stand 
firm for our rights and our principles and 
will yield to no one or to no nation the 
Power to dictate to us how to manage our 
affairs. By the same token we do not wish 
to interfere with the internal affairs of 
others. We like to look upon others with 
the tolerance we expect from them. 

Nevertheless, we see in the possibility of 
another war a threat not only to ourselves 
but to all humanity. We see that the in- 
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terests of the whole human race, just as a 
matter of ordinary common sense, call for 
the avoidance of war. We are not so cow- 
ardly, nor so hysterical that we will permit 
others to play upon our desire to avoid war 
and so induce us to betray our highest prin- 
ciples. We will not yield to every pressure 
and every threat. We seek friendship and 
cooperation from all other nations in the 
cause of peace. That friendship and that 
cooperation must be based on mutual re- 
spect. 

We are not so foolish as to throw away all 
our weapons and leave ourselves defenseless 
in these uncertain times; but we are not so 
ruthless as to turn this Nation into a 
menacing militaristic state ready to ride 
rough-shod over the world. We are not so 
blind we do not see the disorder, the im- 
plicit violence, the forces of desperation and 
unrest which are at work in this postwar 
world. Yet we are confident in our strength 
and we believe we can use that strength 
with firmness, kindness, and tolerance to in- 
fluence the nations and the people of the 
world to discard the psychology of war and 
turn back to the ways of peace. Certainly 
the prospect of horror and destruction in 
modern war is so great as to justify any ef- 
forts we can conscientiously make to restore 
the world to order. 

Now how can America best use her 
strength to accomplish this purpose? 

Obviously the very first requirement is to 
establish a clear, definite, dynamic foreign 
policy. We must, also, clearly state all our 
foreign commitments. This policy and these 
commitments must be laid before the whole 
people and receive their endorsement. [!f 
this policy and these commitments do not 
have the full support of the American people, 
then our representatives in international 
councils cannot speak with the full author- 
ity and influence of this great Nation. Amer- 
ican diplomacy then will inevitably degen- 
erate from the level of statesmanship to the 
level of political or secret maneuver. The 
result can only be appeasement, uncertainty, 
the loss of American moral influence, and 
the certainty we will drift toward another 
war. 

Let me say again that Republicans will 
work with patriotic devotion to support a 
definite foreign policy, provided only the ad- 
ministration adheres to high principle and 
is loyal to the interests of the American 
people. 

Let us see such a policy formulated and, 
once formulated, adhered to—with under- 
standing, but with firmness for the right, 
and without fear of political or partisan op- 
position. 

The next step, after the administration 
has clearly defined our foreign policy and 
our foreign commitments, is to take such 
measures in the national defense as are nec- 
essary to protect ourselves and to enforce 
our obligations. 

I am not a military expert and cannot 
speak with authority on the details, but any 
reasonably well-informed person can see the 
logic of our present situation. Reserves are 
important and the National Guard should 
be expanded and better equipped. However, 
what we need for the national defense right 
now is not a mass of demobilized Army or 
Navy Reserves scattered among the grocery 
stores and factories and farms of the Nation 
but a strong Army, and a strong Navy, and 
a strong Air Force in being—that is, mo- 
bilized, prepared, fully armed and equipped 
with modern weapons, ready and able to fend 
off the kind of sudden blow with which the 
next war would undoubtedly start. These 
forces, of course, must be large enough as 
well to garrison such territory as it is abso- 
lutely necessary for us to occupy. 

The cost of such combined forces will un- 
doubtedly be very great. It will be a huge 
drain on the human and financial resources 
of America. It is a burden which will weigh 
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so heavily on the backs of every American 
man, woman, and child that we must not 
overlook any possible way of reducing it. 

I must, also, point out that, although 
these large forces will be a deterrenu, they 
will not be a guaranty :.gainst war. In fact, 
the lesson of history shows that the arming 
of one nation leads to the arming of an- 
other. Development of military power leads 
to suspicion and fear of it, and begets the 
development of military power and more 
suspicion and fear, until all the nations are 
armed to the teeth and eventually set upon 
one another. We are approaching that con- 
dition today. It is time to assert American 
leadership now. It is time for a concerted 
drive to reverse the trend which will other- 
wise take us straight into war. 

It is for this reason I advocate the negotia- 
tion of ayreements abolishing compulsory 
military service first, and then carrying ne- 
gotiations further, as fast and as far ar prac- 
ticable, to reduce the armaments of the 
world. In other.words, while we are now 
obliged to keep a six-shooter in one hand, we 
extend the olive branch of peace with the 
other. 

Let us not think of this proposal as a Re- 
publican suggestion. It is too big and all- 
embracing for that. Think of it as the one 
first step in a series of steps which must be 
taken by the American people if we are to 
achieve the peace. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, we must not simply dub this sug- 
gestion as impractical, and leave it untried. 
It is the one proposal which gives some prom- 
ise of restoring the world to sanity. Surely 
after the sacrifice of millions of brave Amer- 
ican men and women, we can do no less. 

It is not a proposal to extend half-heart- 
edly. It is not one for languid or secret di- 
plomacy. It is one for open and dynamic 
action. It must be expressed as an appeal by 
the whole American people to the peoples of 
all nations to banish their fears and unite in 
putting aside the weapons, the organizations, 
and the psychology of war and fulfill the 
dreams and hopes of the common man every- 
where, throughout the ages, for peace. 

If the Congress of the United States passes 
such a resolution and if the President of the 
United States executes the negotiations and 
makes the appeal with energy and spirit, the 
news of it will ring in the hearts of the 
human race and give them hope. It is not 
inconceivable that the fear of war pulses so 
strongly and that this hope would have such 
dynamic appea! its eff2ct would be revolu- 
tionary, and the stabilization of the world 
be brought about through the common de- 
mand of its people. After all, the common 
people are the same in every nation. They 
do not want war. They know upon them 
falls the sufferings and the sacrifices. We 
can count on them to rally to the ca!) for 
peace. 

Let me emphasize that the necessary diplo- 
matic machinery has already been established 
for just such action. In three distinct 
clauses, the United Nations Charter already 
empowers the Security Council and the Gen- 
eral Assembly to consider and recommend 
methods of disarmament. 

It is the express duty of the United Nations 
Organization to develop a plan for this pur- 
pose. What a great opportunity for Amer- 
ica to have demonstrated its capacity for con- 
structive world leadership! If only this reso- 
lution had been passed by the Congress and 
been presented to the delegates assembled in 
London several weeks ago. 

Just think, while the United Nations diplo- 
mats were arguing over the acquisition of 
50 square miles of New York and Connecticut 
and the erection of great, stately, white tem- 
ples, they could have gathered in one small 
hotel room and earned deathless fame by 
proposing to do away with the initial causes 
of war—compulsory military service and 
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- armaments. It is up to America to bring the 
United Nations down to bedrock and make it 
work. This is one way to make the UNO 
justify its existence. 

Here is a proposal which needs only the 
support the Five Great Powers of the Secu- 
rity Council to give it force and effect. If 
America drives for the renouncement of mili- 
tary conscription, it will require only the 
agreement of Britain, China, France, and 
Russia to accomplish it. The other nations 
would follow suit, and here would be the 
first practical, forward step in promoting 
amity and good will among nations and re- 
storing this troubled world to order. 

We need, then, only to persuade these four 
nations—and I would like to point out that 
Russia in 1927 favoted abolition of com- 
pulsory military service and disarmament 
proposals far more sweeping than this. I 
am placing in the record a copy of their 
proposals for the information of the com- 
mittee. 

We should throw the power and influence 
of the United States behind the resolution 
before the committee today, and put it over. 
It is time for a little American salesmanship 
in foreign affairs. 

Remember, the very least we can achieve 
by backing this proposal is to find out where 
the other world powers stand and how sin- 
cere is their desire for peace. Either the 
governments of the world want peace and 
do not need the regiments and the hard- 
ware of war, or we must conclude they want 
huge armaments because they expect to use 
them. In either event, now is the time to 
find out. 

If successful, abolition of military con- 
scription will reduce the armies of the world. 
Then we can proceed to the problems of in- 
ternational disarmament, which is an abso- 
lute prerequisite to enduring peace. 

If successful, we must recognize a new re- 
sponsibility. Agreements by the nations to 
disarm will impose upon each successive ad- 
ministration of the United States the re- 
sponsibility of seeing that those pledges are 
carried out in spirit and in letter. It would 
be one fixed element of a fixed American 
foreign policy to insist on the adherence to 
such agreements. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, the issue between war and peace in- 
volves heavy stakes. What you determine 
here will have a profound influence upon 
every man, woman, and child, not only in 
the United States, but throughout the entire 
world. You bear a heavy and solemn re- 
sponsibility. Upon your judgments may de- 
pend the welfare of the human race. Either 
we will use the power, the strength, and the 
great world-wide influence of the United 
States of America to tip the scales in favor 
of peace or we will resign ourselves and de- 
liver all humanity over to the heavy bur- 
dens, the bitter sacrifices, and the universal 
destruction of war. Although America can- 
not alone decide whether there shall be war 
or peace, certainly America can make a 
strenuous and practical effort to make peace 
possible. If we can persuade the govern- 
ments of the world to forswear their enor- 
mous conscripted armies and their peace- 
threatening armaments, then we will release 
the creative energies of the whole human 
race. Perhaps we can open up an era of 
unprecedented promise in which at last men 
all over the world may have enough food for 
their tables and clothes for their backs and 
shelter for their bodies. Who knows but 
what the creative energies and the inquisi- 
tive mind of man may then have time to de- 
velop new uses for atomic power, other than 
destruction, uses which may so expand the 
horizons of the human race that a new and 
marvelous age may come into being? A 
magnifieent dream, you say? But it is from 
such inspiring dreams as this have come the 
great advances of mankind. 


We know the alternatives: guns instead of 
butter; warships instead of housing; mud 
and horror instead of comfort; blackened 
rubble instead of rising spires; human deg- 
radation instead of human dignity. 

Certainly, this proposal is worth trying. 

There is no time to waste. America must 
stage a drive for peace. 

The whole world looks for the moral and 
elevating leadership which will lift all 
peoples from the valleys of doubt and despair 
up to the summit of hope. America must 
provide that leadership. 


NINETEEN TWENTY-SEVEN PROPOSALS FOR GEN- 


ERAL DISARMAMENT SUBMITTED TO THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS 


The delegation of the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics is authorized by its Gov- 
ernment to propose the complete abolition of 
all land, naval, and air forces. 

The Government of the Union suggests the 
following measures for the realization of this 
proposal: 

The dissolution of all land, sea, and air 
forces and the nonadmittance of their exist- 
ence in any concealed form whatsoever. 

The destruction of all weapons, military 
supplies, means for chemical warfare, and all 
other forms of armament and means of de- 
struction in the possession of troops or in 
military or general stores. 

The scrapping of all warships and military 
air vessels. 

The discontinuance of calling up citizens 
for military training either in armies or pub- 
lic bodies. 

Legislation for the abolition of military 
service, either compulsory, voluntary, or re- 
cruited. 

Legislation prohibiting the calling up of 
trained reserves. 

The destruction of fortresses and naval 
and air bases. 

The scrapping of military plants and fac- 
tories and of war industry equipment in 
general industrial works. 

The discontinuance of assigning funds for 
military purposes both on state budgets 
and those of public bodies. 

The abolition of military, naval, and air 
ministries, and the dissolution of general 
staffs and military administrations and in- 
stitutions of every kind. 

The legislative prohibition of military 
propaganda and military training of the pop- 
ulation and of military education both in 
state and public bodies. 

Legislation making the infringement upon 
any of the kinds of armaments and means 
of destruction with a view to the removal 
of incentives to the invention of the same. 

Legislation making the infringement of 
any of the above stipulations a grave crime 
against the state. 

The withdrawal or corresponding altera- 
tion of all legislative acts, both of national 
or international scope, infringing upon the 
above stipulations. 


Address by Hon. Francis J. Myers, of 
Pennsylvania, at Annual Founder’s 
Day Dinner of the General Alumni 
Association of Temple University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 27 (legislative day 
of Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the REcorp an address 
delivered by me at the annual founder’; 
day dinner of the General Alumni Aggpo. 
ciation of Temple University, in Phjja. 
delphia, on February 15, 1946. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recogp 
as follows: 


I've never seen an atom and I know none 
of you have either. But we know enough 
about it now to make us wish sometimes that 
we'd never heard of the thing. The tiny 
atom has put th> whole world in a short. 
sheeted bed—it’s made it that we can’t pul) 
the covers over our heads an-more. 

So we might as well open our eyes and take 
a look around at things. There are a lot of 
things we see that we don’t like. But, my 
friends, we've got to keep on looking 
Otherwise, that thing we have all learneg 
to fear—that atom—is liable to go off right 
in our faces. 

I don't want to be alarming. I don't think 
there is cause for alarm. There is cause 
though, for concern. If ever citizenship car. 
ried responsibility, it’s now. 

During the war the responsibilities of citi. 
zenship were easier to recognize. There was 
a band playing in our hearts every second 
of the day. Even those who failed in their 
responsibilities in those days—the chiselers, 
the black marketeers, the tax dodgers, the 
hoarders—seldom, if ever, in their own minds 
connected their action with the war. No one 
was so lacking in self-respect as to admit to 
himself that he wasn’t doing his part—or 
some part—in some way—for the war. 

The vast majority of people didn’t have to 
think up alibis. They did what they knew 
had to be done. They played ball for victory. 

Well, the war’s over now—thank God. 
Some day—please God it will be soon—the 
peace may arrive. Until it comes we can't 
safely relax. 

Some people think we've attained peace 
already just because the shooting is over. I 
wish it were true. 

That we all want peace—a real peace—a 
lasting peace—is as certain as was our de- 
sire for military victory. 

We don’t have to worry any more about 
opposition on that score. 

We don’t have to fear, as we once may have 
had reason to, that some people—let’s say 
the munitions makers—want war because it’s 
good for business. That’s pretty silly now. 
The munitions makers like to live, just like 
the rest of us do, and they have wives and 
children, too. There isn’t any American ! 
know of that we can point to and truthfully 
says he wants war. The atom took care of 
that. 

That doesn’t mean we won't have war. 
But it’s helpful—it means maybe we can 
avoid it. 

We can avoid war in only one way—by 
wanting peace more than anything else in 
the world. And we’ve got to make that de- 
sire contagious, so that all people every- 
where share it with the same Zeal. 

How well are we doing in that ambition? 

Well, we’re doing better than we did 10 
years ago—a whole lot better. We've got 4 
better conception of the problem; we have 
some pretty good tools to work with now 
that we didn’t have 10 years ago, and we 
have some other advantages. 

The world has been rid of its Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3 public enemy powers and of a lot— 
but not all—of the small fry who either st 
in with the big fellows or would have liked 
to, in order to get a slice of the loot, So wé 
have made progress. 

Also, the United Nations is set up and 
functioning. We're going to be mighty glad 
it’s there. It has already had some first- 
class scraps aired before it and the news- 
paper headlines were recently full of charges 
and countercharges voiced by various coun- 
tries against each other, and there'll be more 
scraps like that and nobody really gets hurt 








and that’s fine. 
that’s fine, too. 

If we can have out all our international 
fights that way, the prospects for peace will 
be pretty good. 

But there’s a whole lot more to the prob- 
lem than that. 

The United Nations can air all the sub- 
jects of international discord that there are 
and seemingly settle every one of them and 
still we can have war. The settlements 
have got to be based on justice and on fair- 
ness, on compassion, and on understanding 
or they won’t last. And the United Nations 
can act on that basis, only if all of us and 
all the people of the other nations—and I 
mean the people—believe in and insist on 
such a foundation for peace. : 

We're not going to have it if Russia be- 
lieves her own strength is the only thing 
she can depend upon for her protection and 
throws her weight around in a never-end- 
ing search for complete nationalistic self- 
sufficiency. 

We're not going to have it if the United 
States and Russia between them, or with 
perhaps Great Britain and one or two less 
powerful nations as partners, set themselves 
up as exclusive arbiters of the world’s future. 

On the other hand, we're certainly not 
going to have it if suspicions and fears 
among the big powers are nurtured and in- 
flamed by hotheads and hate-peddlers at 
home. 

I don’t want to scold. Too often, those 
of us who over the years have had firm con- 
victions on the necessity for close working, 
international cooperation along the lines 
we are now developing—were prone to scold. 
Perhaps there were reasons for scolding 
then—for being alarmed at the foolish fal- 
lacy of isolationism. But there’s not reason 
to scold now. Instead, we need only some 
reminders. 

We need to be reminded that national 
selfishness won't get us anywhere as an 
international policy. We need to let our 
public officials know that too. When a bill 
is introduced in Congress, as it was the other 
day, to prohibit the shipment of any wheat 
overseas until it is established that Amer- 
ica—get this—will not suffer any reduction 
in its normal supply of white bread—that’s 
demagogery and we don’t want any of it. 

When a bill to guarantee the constitu- 
tional rights of large segments of our cit- 
izenry is blocked by a minority on phony 
grounds, that’s demagogery too, and we can 
do without it. 

When false issues and false slogans are 
raised to split the Nation with hates at a 
time when we must be united in a solid, 
unflinching front for world understanding 
and world peace, that, too, is demagogery. 
It’s worse—it’s a manifestation of peace 
criminality. 

We need the world and the world needs 
us. Right now, perhaps at this particular 
moment, the world needs us a little bit more 
than we need it. We're in a position, right 
at this moment, to do all right for ourselves. 
If ever we could safely be isolationists it’s 
right now, today, this year. But attractive 
though it might be to say to hell with the 
rest of the world, the whirlwind we would 
sow by such a policy could blow us down 
for good—erase us off the earth. 

We've got our big chance now to make 
friends for keeps. We covet nothing of our 
neighbors and have much to give to ease 
his postwar plight. Those neighbors will be 
back on their feet some day and we're going 
to be awfully glad at that time if we can 
sincerely know we were their friends in these 
trying times of suffering. That goes for all 
the United Nations. 

Since we've got to do it anyway for the 
eventual safety of our own individual and 
collective hides, let’s be decent about it, and 
do it with grace—because we want to. 


The air gets cleared, and 
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Let’s forget the squawks about the cost of 
being the good Samaritan and think of the 


Let’s hoot down the petty complaints 
about those alleged hardships we must en- 
dure—like eating bread that isn’t quite white 
so that others won’t starve. 

Let’s make sure our country remains in a 
economic position to help others by seeing 
that we prevent inflation. Yes, that means 
more price control, irksome as it might be 
to some. 

But all right—so we won't get to be mil- 
lionaires this year. There will be other years 
when getting rich may not mean gouging 
the boys who fought to save our necks. Oh, 
it’s true that the United States is still the 
strongest country in the world, the richest. 
It’s true that we could get away for a while 
with not being so decent to other nations. 
Sure, we're big. 

But it’s always wise to remember that big 
as we are, the smallest thing in the world, 
the atom, can blow us right off the face of 
the earth. 





Cardinal Faulhaber Says He Will Ask 
Pope To Issue Pastoral Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1946 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the ReEcorD, I include the following news 
article: 


CARDINAL FAULHABER SAYS HE WILL ASK POPE TO 
ISSUE PASTORAL MESSAGE AGAINST ANTI- 
SEMITISM 


MUNICH, February 10.—Cardinal Faulhaber, 
archbishop of Munich, told members of the 
Anglo-American Palestine Inquiry Commit- 
tee yesterday that he plans to ask Pope Pius 
to issue a pastoral message calling on all 
Catholics in Europe to fight anti-Semitism. 

The cardinal, who is to leave for Rome 
today, declared he would present a memo- 
randum to the Pope requesting that he take 
every step possible to eliminate anti- 
Semitism not only from Germany but from 
the rest of the world, particularly Europe. 

Cardinal Faulhaber voiced these sentiments 
during a 2-hour audience he gave Bartley 
Crum, American member, and Sir Frederick 
Leggett, British member of a Palestine in- 
quiry subcommittee in his palace here. 

“Anti-Semitism is a curse against human- 
ity,” Cardinal Faulhaber was quoted as de- 
claring. “The whole Christian religion was 
founded on the Old Testament, a product of 
the Jewish spirit, and, therefore, anti- 
Semitism is completely an act of antichrist. 
I, as cardinal, will do everything in my power 
to convince the Catholics of Bavaria that 
they must eradicate from their hearts any 
remnants of anti-Semitism. 

“A Germany without Jews is unthinkable. 
We must have Jews in Germany. Jews have 
the same right to live in Germany as I, hav- 
ing been born in Germany, have a right to 
live here. The Jews likewise have a right to 
live in peace here. I hoped to see German 
Jews return to Germany. I had hoped to see 
our great Jewish physicians return to our 
hospitals. I am astonished to learn that Only 
one has returned.” 

The committee members pointed out to the 
cardinal that in their questioning of dis- 
placed Jews in the American zone of occupa- 
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tion they had found that virtually 99 per- 
cent of them wished to go to Palestine. 
These displaced persons have made up their 
minds, the committee members said, that 
there was no future for them in Germany 
and that if the Americans withdrew from 
Germany the Jews felt they would be 
slaughtered, as their relatives were. 

Cardinal Faulhaber asked Crum to take up 
with President Truman the possibility of 
bringing into Germany canned milk and 
clothing collected under the auspices of the 
Catholic Church, which is now being held in 
Switzerland because it has not been cleared 
by the American authorities for shipment to 
Germany. These supplies, he said, would be 
used not only for Germans but for Jewish 
children as well. 





International Exchange of Students 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 27 (legislative day 
of Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unar.imous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Idea for Friendship,” written 
by William Philip Simms and published 
in the Washington Daily News of Febru- 
ary 26, 1946, and an editorial entitled 
“Student Exchange,” published in the 
Washington Post of February 19, 1946, on 
the subject of international exchange of 
students. 

The article and editorial concern Sen- 
ate bill 1636, which I introduced last year, 
and on which hearings have just been 
completed before a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Daily News of 
February 26, 1946] 


IDEA FOR FRIENDSHIP 
(By William Philip Simms) 


Few people outside Congress ever heard of 
Senate bill 1636, hearings on which are 
now under way before the Military Affairs 
Committee. But its passage would probably 
do more to make friends and influence for- 
eigners than almost any other one thing the 
United States could do. 

Its author is 41-year-old Senator FuLBRIGHT, 
Rhodes scholar at 21 and at 35 president of 
the University of Arkansas, his home State. 
He would dispose of part of our surplus prop- 
erty in such a way as to create an educa- 
tional fund to bring foreign students to this 
country and send Amierican students abroad. 

In England, France, Italy, Belgium, Central 
Europe, Russia, the Middle East, Far East, and 
elsewhere there are billions of dollars worth 
of surplus war stocks. Admittedly we can’t 
bring the stuff home. The alternatives, 
therefore, are to let it rot, give it away, or sell 
it for a few cents on the dollar. But even the 
last isn’t simple, because few, if any, of the 
governments concerned have the money. 

But William I. Nichols, also a former 
Rhodes scholar and now editor of This Week 
magazine, has another solution. In Wash- 


ington to testify for the Fulbright bill, he 
proposed conversion of some of these surplus 
supplies 
currency. 


into what he calls cultural 
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“Where practical,” Mr. Nichols said, “we 
would dispose of them for a certain amount 
of cash, or goods actually wanted or needed 
in the United States. But for the major part 
of the payment we would ask the receiving 
nation to agree to establish what is, in effect, 
an ‘endowment fund,’ dedicated to building 
better understanding between that country 
and ours 

“Once normal conditions are established, 
that fund would provide for regular exchange 
visits between citizens of the two countries. 
Such exchanges should include groups of 
teachers, students, journalists, labor leaders, 
farmers, musicians, artists, workers, scien- 
tists, and business leaders. The expense 
would be borne in whole or large part by the 
country receiving our surplus goods.” 

Fundamentally that is what Senator Fut- 
BRIGHT is aiming at. Only surplus material 
outside our continental area and possessions 
would be available for this plan. In no case 
would more than $2,500,000 be set up for any 
one country in any one year. 

In principle the Fulbright measure recalls 
the use to which the United States put the 
Boxer indemnity. The total for all the al- 
lies amounted to some $335,000,000—a fan- 
tastic sum for the China of those days. Our 
share came to about $25,000,000, most of 
which we returned. To show her apprecia- 
tion, China decided to use the funds to edu- 
cate students in this country. 

To carry out this purpose, Tsing Hua Col- 
lege was established in Peking. There, until 
the war came, a constant group of approxi- 
mately 400 students, chosen by competitive 
examination, were preparec for entrance to 
American universities. Thus upward of 100 
Chinese were graduated in this country an- 
nually to return home, where they became 
enthusiastic boosters for the American way 
of life. This has had a profound i-:fluence in 
China and the Orient generally. Nothing 
the United States ever did ever paid back 
such big dividends in good will, friendship, 
and understanding. 


[From the Washington Post of February 19, 
1946] 


STUDENT EXCHANGE 


Friendship between nations as between 
individuals, flows from mutual understand- 
ing. It seems to us that there is a great deal 
of merit, therefore, in two proposals now be- 
fore Congress to faciitate international ex- 
change of students, scholars, and technicians, 
This sort of exchange is an invaluable sup- 
plement to the program now being uncer- 
taken by the new Office of International In- 
formation and Cultural Affairs which Secre- 
tary Byrnes has established. Americans who 
are afforded an opportunity to study abroad 
are likely to find their prejudices about for- 
eign countries dissolved; foreigners who 
come to American colleges and universities 
will return to their homes with a fresh 
awareness of American values. A harvest of 
good will is the certain product of such a 
transplanting. 

One of the bills for this purpose, introduced 
just prior to the congressional recess by Sen- 
ator FULBRIGHT, follows closely a suggestion 
offered by the Post last September. We said, 
in speaking of the disposal of our war sur- 
pluses abroad, that “a constructive way of 
handling such transactions might be to let 
the funds (from sale of surpluses) be used 
for the establishment of foundations in buy- 
ing countries dedicated to the diffusion of 
knowledge of the seller and purchaser coun- 
tries.” The Fulbright bill would designate 
the State Department as the disposal agency 
for surplus property outside continental 
United States and would specifically au- 
thorize it to enter into agreements with for- 
eign governments under which local cur- 
rencies received for surplus property would be 
used to send foreign students to American 


colleges abroad, to pay their transportation 
to the United States, or to meet the expenses 
of American students studying in foreign in- 
stitutions. 


It would be in the last category, obviously, 


‘that this arrangement would be most effec- 


tive. And it might prove of tremendous 
value t» veterans who wished to pursue 
studies overseas under the GI bill. The tui- 
tion and living allowances due them would 
be met, then, by the country in which they 
chose to attend school, out of its own cur- 
rency, and the United States Treasury would 
to that extent be spared expense. We can 
think of no more useful form in which to 
receive payment for the surplus materials 
which we do not wish to bring home and 
which are needed by foreign countries lacking 
the dollar exchange to purchase them. 

Because of a shortage of dollar exchange, 
many foreign countries will be unable to send 
students to the United States. A bill intro- 
duced by Representative BLoom would make 
provision for this need. It would extend to 
European countries the facilities for exchang- 
ing students, scholars, and technicians with 
the United States which we now maintain 
in relation to the Latin-American Republics 
and China. This exchange system has proved 
immensely fruitful. When the United States 
remitted about $10,000,000 of the indemnity 
paid this country as a result of the Boxer Re- 
bellion in China, the Chinese Government 
placed the money in a trust fund for the edu- 
cation of Chinese youth in American institu- 
tions in China and in the United States. 
The act contributed tremendously to the good 
relations which have existed between the two 
countries ever since. 

We hope that Congress will give sympa- 
thetic consideration to both the Fulbright 
and the Bloom bills. They are companion or 
supplementary measures. The meeting of 
minds, in a literal sense, which they would 
help to bring about should go far toward 
promoting the international understanding 
upon which our hopes of world peace must 
be founded. 


Loan to Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 13, 1946 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by George Rothwell 
Brown of the Hearst papers in their is- 
sue of November 11, 1945, which I re- 
cently received through the mails, re- 
minds me that my recent utterances on 
the floor of this House on the presently 
proposed further loans (gifts) to Britain 
are simply a continuation of my long- 
time undertaking to bring about some 
degree of fairness and honesty among 
certain other nations in their financial 
dealings with us. When I ponder the 
fact that American boys and American 
money have twice saved the British Em- 
pire and that she is again knocking at 
our door for more billions after naming 
us Uncle Shylock when we asked the 
previous loans be paid, I am reminded 
of the little jingle: 

When the devil is sick, 

The devil a monk would be. 

When he gets well the devil a monk is he. 
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The article follows: 
THE POLITICAL PARADE 
(By George Rothwell Brown) 


WASHINGTON, November 20.—If Prime Min. 
ister Attlee’s chief errand in Washington 
was in connection with the proposed British 
“loan”—rather than with the secret of the 
atomic bomb, as many believe—he has not 
aided his cause in Congress. 

Congress may not have the last say with 
regard to splitting the atom, but when it 
comes to splitting our Treasury deficit it can- 
not be ignored. 

As pointed out in this place some time ago, 
Washington is jittery over the application of 
atomic energy to military purposes. Not- 
withstanding the United Nations Organiza- 
tion, there are freely expressed fears of a 
third World War. 

So what many realists in Congress are ask- 
ing is, “In that event, and if Europe cannot 
prevent another war, why should we finance 
it?” 

It isn’t a foolish question at all, for that 
is precisely what we did after World War I. 

On the eve of World War II, 16 European 
countries owed to the United States Govern- 
ment $11,433,857,404.72, on a total indebted- 
ness of nearly thirteen billions. 

All but little Finland had defaulted on 
interest and principal. The argument was 
that they could not afford to repay sums 
which had been borrowed from Uncle Shy- 
lock to save them from conquest. 

In 1987 in a speech ih the House, Repre- 
sentative Roy Wooprvurr, of Michigan, a Re- 
publican member of the Ways and Means 
Committee, made certain statements about 
these debts, which are being recalled today, 
as Europe again turns to the United States 
for financial assistance in fabulous amounts. 
He said: 

“It was officially announced recently that 
the British Government is to spend for war 
materials and supplies during the next 5 years 
the enormous sum of $7,500,000,000. 

“His Majesty’s Government now owes us 
the sum of $5,107,000,000. Of this amount 
$739,446,980.97 in principal and interest is 
past due. 

“Their total debt to us constitutes approxi- 
mately two-thirds the sum they propose to 
spend within the next 5 years for their 
navy and other war equipment—and yet they 
would have us believe they are financially 
unable to pay us, their saviors, the compara- 
tively modest sum they formerly agreed to 
pay.” 

Mr. Woodruff then went on to discuss the 
debt of $4,081,227,249 which France then 
owed the United States—and which France 
still owes. He thus referred to France: 

“And what have they been doing since the 
day they declined to make further payments 
on their debts tous? They have been spend- 
ing more and more each year preparing for 
war. A small part of the money they are 
spending each year for this purpose would 
meet their pledged payments to us, and we 
would have some assurance that the Ameri- 
can people are not going to be taxed even- 
tually to discharge this obligation.” 

Turnirg then to Russia—which is again 
seeking an American “loan,” Mr. Wood- 
ruff said: 

“The Government of Soviet Russia has 
been recognized officially by the United 
States. The people of that country owe the 
people of this country $366,688,455.88. * * * 
Payment of this debt constitutes a sacred 
obligation upon the existing (Russian) 
Government, regardless of its character.” 

Germany, in 1937, owed the United States, 
as Mr. Woodruff pointed out, $1,200,000,000. 
And Germany, he added, was rebuilding her 
military machine. 

How escape the conclusion that it was 
with money owed to the American people 
that Europe, after World War I, armed for 
World War II? 











Washington’s Birthday Address By 
Senator Maybank 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 27 (legislative day 
of Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
which I delivered at Charleston, S. C., 
on the anniversary of the birth of the 
Father of our Country, before the Wash- 
ington Light Infantry, one of the oldest 
National Guard companies in America, 
which has seen service in every war. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


It is fitting on this anniversary of his birth 
that we recall that George Washington, our 
great soldier and first President, was also the 
presiding officer of the convention which 
met in Philadelphia and proposed to the 
States of the Union the framework of our 
Government, the Constitution of the United 
States. 

It was Washington who, at a discouraging 
hour of that convention, when it appeared 
that its great purpose might fail, arose and 
said: 

“If to please the people we offer what we 
ourselves disapprove, how can we afterward 
defend our work? Let us raise a standard to 
which the wise and the honest’can repair. 
The event is in the hand of God.” 

Under the form of government created 
by the Constitution and adopted by the 
States of the Union, human freedom and 
liberty have growr and flourished. Under 
that form of government, our economic sys- 
tem of free enterprise, with its capacity of 
production and distribution, has become one 
of the wonders of the world. Republican in 
structure, it guards against the evils of totali- 
tarianism as well as the excesses of un- 
bridled democracy. It combines govern- 
ment “of the people, by the people, and for 
the people” with guaranties sai eguarding 
the freedom of the individual or of any 
minority from oppression or infringement 
of legal or corstitutional rights. 

Twice in the last 25 years there have 
occurred world struggles between free men 
and those who would dominate and enslave 
them. In these two great conflicts, the 
United States of America has proved to be 
the deciding factor. Its capacity to mobil- 
ize its public opinion and the strength of 
its men and women under our form of gov- 


weapons and supplies of war under our eco- 
nomic system of free enterprise, have tipped 
the scales in favor of the cause which we 
believe to be right. Two World Wars have 
been settled adversely to those who would 
threaten freedom and liberty by what we 
call the American way of life. 

And so long as we cherish the funda- 
mentals of our form of government and 
preserve the economic structure of free en- 
terprise which is a vital pari of our American 
way of life, the verdict of those two wars 
Cannot be reversed by those who would dom- 
inate the world and enslave mankind. 

We are now in a period of confusion and 
readjustment following the ordeal through 
which the Nation has just passed, and there 
is a tendency to introduce and advocate 
legislation of one kind or another which, 
1ough motivated by good intentions and a 


ti 
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sincere desire to solve some problem of govy- 
ernmental, social, or economic nature, is in- 
consistent with the spirit of our governmen- 
tal or economic institutions. Too often such 
legislation is advocated in the name of a 
kind of democracy which, if carried to its 
ultimate conclusion, would endanger the 
legal and constitutional rights of our citi- 
zens and lay temporary minorities of our 
‘people defenseless against that oppression 
which our charter of government, the Consti- 
tution o* the United States, was intended to 
end forever. Much of this legislation just as 
effectually proposed a change in our form of 
government or in our economic system of 
free enterprise as would result from an 
amendment duly adopted to the Constitu- 
tion itself. 

Let us constantly keep before us this ad- 
monition given to the people of the United 
States by George Washington in his Farewell 
Address, when he said: 

“The necessity of reciprocal checks in the 
exercise of political power, by dividing and 
distributing it into different depositories, 
and constituting each the guardian of the 
public weal against invasions of the others, 
has been evinced by experiments ancient and 
modern; some of them in our country, and 
under our own eyes. To preserve them must 
be as necessary as to institute them. If, in 
the opinion of the people, the distribution or 
modification of the constitutional powers be 
in any particular wrong, let it be corrected 
by an amendment in the way which the Con- 
stitution designated. But let there be no 
change by usurpation; for though this, in 
one instance, may be the instrument of good, 
it is the customary weapon by which free 
governments are destroyed. The precedent 
must always greatly overbalance in evil, any 
partial or transient benefit which the use 
can at any time yield.” 

Our institutions have so far been the 
surest guaranty that freedom in the world 
has had up to this time. God grant that we 
shall preserve it to that end. 





Labor Unions in the National Economic 
Picture 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAYMOND E. WILLIS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 27 (legislative day 
of Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Is This Paper Against 
Unions?” published in a recent issue of 
the Wabash Plain Dealer, of Wabash, 
Ind. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

1S THIS PAPER AGAINST UNIONS? 


“Your paper has been banging away at 
these strikes. Are you against the labor 
unions?” another subscriber asked us yes- 
terday. 

“No,” we said, “we are not against labor 
unions. We feel there is a definite place 
and responsibility for unions in the national 
economic picture. But we are for fair and 
just treatment ina freeland * * * ina 
land of equal opportunity,” we replied. 

This average newspaper reader didn’t take 
time to read one of our editorials that ap- 
peared on the inside of the paper, where edi- 
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torials normally should appear when condi- 
tions are peaceful and the country is not torn 
apart in a civil war—where editorials should 
make an attempt to interpret and explain 
the news of the day. 

This editorial we refer to was written by 
Louis Ruthenburg, an ontstanding Indiana 
manufacturer who has the intestinal forti- 
tude to come right out and call a spade a 
spade. 

We not only call your attention to this 
again, Mr. Newspaper Reader, but also your 
attention, Mr. Labor Leader. Here it is again, 
in big type, on the front page. Read it. Pick 
it apart. See if you can honestly disagree 
with what we agree with. 

Mr. Ruthenburg said, and we concur: 

“American labor has repeatedly and con- 
clusively demonstrated its fine patriotism 
and adherence to American ideals, but labor 
is being increasingly victimized by the Com- 
munists’ subtle and effective technique of 
boring from within. 

(Did you read Mr. Hillman’s remarks after 
the President’s wishy-washy labor program 
in his message to Congress?) 

“Under such conditions true collective bar- 
gaining is impossible. Shotgun bargaining 
and collective coercion are the order of the 
day,” Mr. Ruthenburg stated. 

“Until all men again stand equal before 
the law, no procedures for collective bargain- 
ing can have real meaning. As an essential 
preliminary step toward the resumption of 
reason and democratic processes—as the pri- 
mary means of restoring essential freedom 
and human rights—all men must again be 
caused to stand equal before the 
Ruthenburg said. 

“Let an aroused and informed public opin- 
ion demand that the Congress of the United 
States, once more responsive to the broad 
public interest as opposed to that of an or- 
ganized minority, take immediate steps which 
shall be as follows,” Mr. Ruthenburg sug- 
gests: 

“1. Revise the Wagner Act, preserving all 
of labor’s equitable rights of organizing for 
collective bargaining, but, balancing every 
unfair labor practice for which the employer 
is held responsible by an equally weighted 
practice for which organized labor must «s- 
sume responsibility. 

“2. Enact such legislation as may be need- 
ed to rescind all of labor’s immunities and 
special privileges under all laws of the land, 
not excluding antimonopoly measures, tax 
laws, and all other laws which apply to busi- 
ness corporations.” 

These two points are the simple Ruthen- 
burg formula, as he adds: 

“Having thus cleared away the rubble, re- 
established moral values and reconstructed 
the foundation of equity, we may oceed 
with constructive, progressive legislation 
with effective agreements, 
tive bargaining and with law enforcement,” 
and he goeson * * * 

“Thoughtful labor, now oppressed or about 
to be oppressed by monopolistic unions, as 


lew ™ 
aw, 


with true collec- 


well as all other Americans of good will, can- 
not fail to support this simple, understand- 
able program. Wise labor leaders will sup- 
port it, if only to avoid the penalties of 
impending repressive and reactionary legis- 
lation.” 

(Read that last part again, carefully, Mr 


Labor Leader. You know, and we Know, 
there are always those who would destroy 
unions altogether if they possibly could.) 

Mr. Ruthenburg goes on, “Unless we thus 
retrace our path and recapture the moral 
values we have lost, we shall suffer under 
flimsy, ineffective, reactionary legislation un- 
til chaotic conditions shall have overwhelmed 
us.” (Mr. Congressman, please note.) 

He concludes, “Then our cherished institu- 
tions may be superseded by stateism and dic- 
tatorship—not through the conspiracy of 
crackpots, but through the fateful sequence 
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of unemployment, ecozomic maladjustment, 
and resultant social disorder. 

“It is later than you think.” 

Mr. Newspaper Reader and Mr. Labor 
Leader, read this over again and again. If 
you can shoot holes in it, write down your 
thoughts and bring them to us. We'll be glad 
to give your arguments to our readers. After 
you read this, can you honestly think this 
newspaper is against unions? 


Bomb Parachute Was Designed at Wright 
Plant in West Warren, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1946 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orRD, I include therein a recent article 
from the Springfield (Mass.) Union out- 
lining the magnificent contributions to 
the war effort of the William E. Wright 
& Sons Co. of West Warren, Mass., which 
is located in my district. 

This ably managed concern produced 
the rayon fragmentation bomb para- 
chute with a most commendable inge- 
nuity and resourcefulness, and overcame 
many obstacles of science and produc- 
tion in order to furnish this critical type 
of parachute to our armed forces. 

The article follows: 


BOMB PARACHUTE WAS DESIGNED AT WRIGHT 
PLANT IN WEST WARREN 


West WARREN, January 23.—The rayon frag- 
mentation bomb parachute, one of the Army 
Air Corrs’ most effective offensive weapons, 
was designed at the William E. Wright & 
Sons Co. here, it was revealed today in a 
now-it-can-be-told story. 

Probably the textile industry’s most out- 
standing contribution to the war effort, the 
‘chute, used on all fighting fronts, was de- 
veloped at the Wright plant at no cost to the 
Government, and the adequate use of rayon 
as against silk or cotton made the experi- 
ment one of the most economical of the war, 
millions of dollars being saved. More than 
14,000,0¢) parachutes, constructed in accord- 
ance with the Wright-directed design, were 
purchased by the Government from manu- 
facturers throughout the Nation. 

The Japanese blockade of the silk supply 
and the inefficiency of the previous bomb 
‘chutes resulted in the careful designing of 
the rayot: parachute. Prior to the develop- 
ment of the rayon parachute, company offi- 
cials said, there was grave doubt as to 
whether the air forces could use extensively 
the fragmentation bomb, with parachute at- 
tached, in low level bombing due to the great 
number of failures of the parachute, which 
in each case meant the death ofthe pilot 
and the loss of the plane. Combat tests 
proved the great effectiveness of bomb-carry- 
ing parachutes dropped at low level (100 
feet altitudes) against enemy personnel] and 
equipment because of their phenomenal ac- 
curacy. 

Clearing house for the entire experiment, 
the Wright company joined with the Govern- 
ment in lining up yarn producers, fabric 
weavers, fabric finishers, and braiders for the 
shroud lines, to tackle the gigantic task. 

Materials were handled between the firms 
by special messenger, and planes were used 
in transporting samples where distances 
yere involved resulting in dozens of test 


lots being prepared. Tests involved a range 
of fabrics and yarn twist to vary fabric 
porosity, which it was believed, had an effect 
on the opening of the ’chute. The tests also 
involved comparisons of cotton versus rayon 
shroud line to determine the effect of change 
in physical properties. 

Details of all tests were telephoned to 
interested parties, the Wright firm serving 
as nerve center of the busy operations, and 
impetus point for all schedules for tests, 
specification outlines and assembly designs. 

Data were available March 3, 1942, and 16 
days later the final design was selected from 
the group of ’chutes submitted. But by this 
time the silk sewing thread which had been 
used in all tests became so critical that a 
substitute, nylon, had to be tested, and re- 
sults were satisfactory. 

Following the designing and development 
work, the Wright Co. began producing 
parachutes and ranked with the Nation’s 
leaders in all this war project. Of the 446,- 
022 parachutes produced, 78,741 were frag- 
mentation bomb ‘chutes; 230,589 aerial de- 
livery; 136,692 flare. Also manufactured by 
the workers who came from the central 
Massachusetts towns were 12,997 tow targets. 
Two hundred and twenty-four carloads, or 
6,698,187 pounds, of parachutes left the West 
Warren plant during the war days. 


General Romulo Given Well-Deserved 
Honor—Rollins College Confers Upon 
Him Honorary Degree of Doctor of 
Literature 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1946 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, on the 
day coinciding with the anniversary of 
the liberation of Manila by the Ameri- 
can forces, Rollins College. of Winter 
Park, Fla., a 61-year-old American insti- 
tution of learning, honored our colleague, 
Brig. Gen. CarRLos P. Romuto, Resident 
Commissioner of the Philippines, by con- 
ferring upon him the honorary degree of 
doctor of literature. Rollins College 
has in the past honored other distin- 
guished personalities such as President 
Truman with honorary degrees, and I 
am happy to note that it has seen fit 
to confer the same distinction on a 
Filipino who is a worthy spokesman 
of his people in this Congress and in the 
United States. The President of Rol- 
lins College is Dr. Hamilton Holt, one 
of America’s greatest liberals, who was 
one of Woodrow Wilson’s chief advisers 
during the drafting of the Versailles 
Treaty and is revered in America as one 
of its foremost thinkers and educators. 

Dr. Holt was present during the de- 
liberations of the United Nations Con- 
ference in San Francisco last spring. 
It was there that he saw and heard 
General Romulo participate in the dis- 
cussions of the committees and in the 
plenary sessions of the conference. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, 
therefore, I am inserting the citation 
which he read when he conferred the 
degree of doctor of literature on General 
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ROMULO and the speech which was de. 
livered on that occasion by the genera): 


CarLos P. ROMULO, educator, editor, au. 
thor, playwright, lecturer, soldier, Patriot 
I heard you at San Francisco last spring speak 
with unmatched eloquence for the 600,000,000 
inarticulate and dependent peoples of the 
world. I saw you, who acquired your un. 
derstanding of Americanism through educa. 
tion rather than through inheritance, stang 
before the delegates of 50 sovereign nations 
as the chief champion of liberty and free. 
dom of the world. I witnessed your states. 
manship force into the final draft of the 
Charter the adoption of the statement “that 
the backward peoples of the world “held as g 
sacred trust of civilization,” had the right 
to aspire to full “independence,” while the 
American delegation (shades of the signers 
of the American Declaration of Independ- 
ence) went slavishly along with the empires 
on this issue until you turned the tide. You 
emerged from the conference With a moral 
grandeur which your imperialist opponents 
could not fail to recognize. 

Since then I have read your three epochal 
books. In them you have made both east 
and west meet, which the poet says “never 
the twain” shall do. And today you are still 
fighting the good fight and keeping the faith 
for the rights of man in general and the in- 
dependence of your country in particular, 
just as our founding fathers did in this coun- 
try before 1776. And it is significant that 
they were young men like you. 

Woodrow Wilson has said that the surest 
way to exert the maximum of influence on 
one’s day and generation is to master the 
written and spoken word and champion lib- 
eral ideas. Thus, General ROMULO, because 
you have so nobly fought for the freedom of 
the Philippines and because, by voice and 
pen, you have constantly fought for the 
liberty of mankind, Rollins College confers 
upon you the degree of doctor of literature, 
and admits you to all its rights and privileges. 


General Romuto delivered the follow- 
ing address at the ceremony: 


A NATION IS BORN 


Thankful am I indeed for the privilege ot 
being with you today, thankful for this recog- 
nition that is not for me but for the Filipino 
people, who live on the other side of the world 
in a land very like your own beautiful Florida. 
On July 4 of this year our people will become 
independent. President Truman, in his re- 
cent message to Congress, said: “We have 
already determined that the Philippine Is- 
lands are to be independent on July 4, 1946.” 

On your own Independence Day, therefore, 
we will install with ceremony and prayer 4 
new member in the firmament of nations— 
the Republic of the Philippines. It will be 
a small, dim star in the beginning, for it 
moved into its predestined orbit during the 
darkest eclipse of reason the world has ever 
known. It came to birth during the world’s 
desperation. It has been nurtured in dark- 
ness. But the time will come when it will 
shine more brightly because of that dark 
origin. For no nation in the world’s history 
was born in so much travail and bloodshed, 
and with so many tears. 

You Americans have shared in that blood- 
shed and travail, and you know that the 
Philippines has earned the right to stand 
alone and free. That is why President Tru- 
man repeated America’s determination in his 
message to Congress. It is your reassurance 
of a pledge made long ago, a pledge that is to 
be redeemed this year on your Independence 
Day—which shall henceforth also be ours 
forever. 

You who were born in America, whose year 
of freedom—1776—precedes ours by almost 
two centuries, you can perhaps have no con- 
cept of what this right means for the Filipino 
soul. That is what I want to unfold for you 
today. 











History, to be exact, must ever be written 
from two angles: 

First, from the point of view of those who 
are submerged. 

Second, from the point of view of those who 
are on top. 

We have seen, within the past year, the 
overwhelming defeat of a gang of aggressors 
who wanted to be on top. Over that victory 
we have seen superimposed the victory of a 
submerged people who have won their free- 
dom. For the first time in history, a great 
sovereign power, flushed with victory, is vol- 
untarily relinquishing its rule over a subject 
nation 
, This is history written in a new language, 
written by those on top from the point of 
view of those under the wheel. This is an 
object lesson, not for Filipinos and Ameri- 
cans alone, but for all the world. To us, it 
is the culmination of a struggle that lasted 
for centuries and often seemed hopeless. 

The struggle began 425 years ago. In the 
year 1521 Ferdinand Magellan discovered and 
claimed our islands in the name of the Span- 
ish King. He was killed by a Filipino—the 
first native protestant against imperialism. 
From the beginning, the Filipino, like the 
American 255 years later, had no use for 
kings. He was a peaceful Malayan tiller of 
the soil, but he was ready then as now to 
fight for his land. 

But the first siege of the Philippines was 
won—won by the Christian cross. Muskets 
and cutlasses had failed, but the priests of 
Spain, who followed the soldiery, had suc- 
ceeded in winning the Filipinos and in Chris- 
tianizing them for all time. What they won, 
however, was an allegiance to the rule of God, 
not to the rule of Spain. It was good will, 
not force, that won our hearts. The Chris- 
tian faith we embraced with joy. The Span- 
ish rule we hated with an undying ferocity. 
We fought Spain for more than three cen- 
turies. There was a revolt a year in the 
Philippines under Spanish rule. At last, as 
the nineteenth century came to a close, our 
victory had become certain. 

At that moment, on May 1, 1898, Admiral 
Dewey brought your proud American ships 
into Manila Bay. The siege of Manila was 
on, and it broke Spain’s dying grip on the 
Philippines. This was the beginning of a 
new era for us, and for all subject peoples 
everywhere. For America, too, won us more 
by good will than by force. America, too, 
brought us a faith—a political faith that 
matched the religious faith which was our 
heritage from Spain. 

We rejoiced in that American victory over 
Spain. We saw in it the harbinger of free- 
dom—freedom after 377 years of alien rule, 
freedom for the first time since Magellan’s 
blood stained our earth and made it Spanish. 

But a nation does not earn its freedom 
so easily. The struggle was not yet ended. 
Spain ceded her rights in the Philippines 
to the United States, and we were, we felt, 
a nation betrayed. The battle had indeed 
been won, and Filipino blood had been shed 
to win it. But the victory was not ours. 
We had planned our republic. We had writ- 
ten our constitution, taking for its model 
the American Constitution. But the re- 
public remained only a dream, and the 
constitution only an exercise in statecraft. 

And so the fight for freedom—the Philip- 
pine Insurrection—flared again, It was put 
down, more by American good will and 
friendship than by American force, bloody 
though the fighting was. And when it 
ended, we still fought on, no longer with 
guns but with ideas, no longer on battile- 
fields but in America’s own halls of state, 
and the fight was called the struggle for 
independence. 

And the strength of our fight, and the 
wonder, was that it was the American fight. 
We dared face America on her own terms, 
for that was the American way. We learned 
that we could carry the fight into the very 
heart of America, into Washington, under 
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the Capitol dome, onto the very floor of 
Congress. Our Manuel L. Quezon could 
battle there with his brilliant strategy of 
words, Our Sergio Osmefia, in Manila, could 
wage the war with all the force of the 
human heart, the human mind, the light of 
reason, the faith of Christianity, the rights 
of man. This was our ammunition. It was 
handed to us by America, in the American 
words written in the American schoolbooks 
and burnt into the hearts of the Filipino 
children. For America had declared that 
every Filipino child must have the right to 
learn, must share in the privilege which had 
been limited, before America came, only to 
the children of the rich. 

These were the American words that were 
our ammunition: “We hold these truths 
to be self-evident * * * that all men 
are created equal * * * that they are 
endowed with certain inalienable rights 
* * * that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Here was our gift from America—a crys- 
tallized faith in government of the people, 
by the people, for the people. America has 
given us much in a material way. But noth- 
ing in her power to give is more precious 
than these American words. 

For them, and with them, we battled for 
our right to be free. How did America meet 
our warriors? They were not forced to 
languish in prison. They were heard with 
respect. They were treated with honor. 
They were given an answer to their demands, 
and this was America’s answer: 

The Filipino must earn, as the American 
earned, his right to be free. He must earn 
it by showing his worth as a man capable 
of governing himself and guiding the destiny 
of his nation. And America would show him 
how that could be done. 

In less than 50 years it has come about. In 
the first 10 years, the Philippine Assem- 
bly was created as a proving ground for 
the future Filipino leaders. Ten years more, 
and the Jones Act was passed in Wash- 
ington, promising independence at some 
future date. Two decades later, the Tydings- 
McDuffie Act set a definite date for freedom 
and established us in our Commonwealth 
Government. Another decade and on July 4, 
1946, the redemption of the pledge made by 
America. 

That is the record and how it happened. 
But the real importance lies not in the how 
of it, but in the why of it. Why did it 
happen this way? The answer is the sim- 
plest, the most effective, known to man. It 
was good will. 

The Americans had recognized in the Fili- 
pinos a Christian people fighting to be free, 
so eager for the advantages of democracy 
that they not only accepted these advantages 
but were ready to fight to preserve them, 
And the Filipino in turn recognized in 
America the idealism toward which he had 
been groping through the long centuries, and 
he took democracy for his own. When he 
protested, when he carried on his fight, it 
was not against America, but for America, 
because he was upholding the America that 
detested colonialism and believed that all 
men should be free and equal. 

Ah, there were attempts to divide. In the 
lands of imperialism, this good will between 
American and Filipino was looked upon with 
Suspicion. Here, indeed, were dangerous 
thoughts. And even at home imperialism 
lurked in the hearts of some men who out- 
wardly pretended to democracy. All the old 
imperialist tricks were used, but they did 
not divide us. They were tried in the be- 
ginning and they failed. They were still 
being tried at the very hour of Manila’s lib- 
eration; they are being tried today, but still 
they fail. 

They fail because the strongest bond be- 
tween men is their mutual respect for free- 
dom, and this has held the Philippines to 
America and America to the Philippines. 
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They fail because we have believed in 
America’s promise. And we have believed 
in the promise because we believe in America. 

America is still young as a Nation. Amer- 
ica has a history, but no mythology. We, on 
the other hand, have been nourished on 
myths as are the old European countries. 
Early England had its magical, chivalrous 
hero, the good King Arthur. Germany had 
its King Barbarossa, the good ruler with the 
red beard, who slept enchanted in a Cave. 
And we in the Philippines had our own leg- 
endary King Bernardo who had lain hun- 
dreds of years imprisoned in a cave on Luzon 
and who would some day awake to stride 
gigantically across the land and set us free. 

America taught us that only men, not 
myths, can set a people free. She taught us 
this in terms of her own history, and she 
pictured for us her own shrines—Concord, 
Lexington, Gettysburg, Shiloh—shrines 
where men had died in their struggle to set 
their brothers free. 

Those were America’s legends, but they 
were real—made real by the names of men 
whose voices are still heard in America. They 
had spoken out for freedom in 1776, 1812, 
1863, and their voices are still clear and 
sharp. We heard them as this century began, 
spoken by American teachers in the new 
American schools in our country, and we 
made these men our leaders, their words our 
laws. We set them beside our own heroes 
in our hearts; we hung their pictures on our 
walls—your Washington and Jefferson and 
Lincoln beside our Rizal and Bonifacio and 
Mabini. The youngest schoolboy in the 
Philippines glowed over Concord and the 
Alamo and Gettysburg, and enshrined them 
beside our own shrines where men had died 
rather than submit to foreign power—Balin- 
tawak, Zapote, Tirad Pass. In Filipino hearts 
all these, from Lexington to Tirad Pass, are 
sacred milestones along the road to democ- 
racy, and it was because of our love for them 
that we joined you in adding these newest 
names: Leyte, Bataan, Corregidor. We know 
how deeply these Filipino place names are set 
now in your own American hearts. They 
were strange to you once, as your shrines 
were to us, but now they are ours together. 

All this has been brought about within the 
twentieth century, which is not half over— 
within my own lifetime—within the lifetime 
of the majority of men alive today. It has 
been the product of a simple plan set up, 
directed, watched over by America: 

First, the promise of freedom, with the 
warning that it must be worked for, appre- 
ciated, deserved. 

Second, the preparation for self-rule, with 
the sovereign nation showing how it could 
be done, but not interfering. 

Third, the setting of a specific date for 
independence. 

And last, the redemption of the pledge, the 
granting of the rights of equality, the taking 
of our place amid the ranks of free men. 

This was the way shown by America in the 
Philippines. There is no simpler way. It 
shines bright as a highway through the stars 
pointing east. Set along this path are the 
milestones like gleaming stars—Bataan is 
blazing there, and Corregidor, and all the 
places where Filipinos and Americans lived 
together and thought well of one another, 
and shed blood and tears together. To- 
gether we have proven that this is the only 
road to perpetual peace between men of two 
races and two worlds. 

But before world peace can be assured, that 
highway must stretch around the world. 

It can be built. We made it—11,000 miles 
of it—in less than 50 years. We had little to 
build on in the beginning, only resentment 
and suspicion and the centuries-old antago- 
nism between Oriental and Occidental. We 
built it slowly. We paved it, step by step, 
with simple acts of human good will and 
understanding, with the sharing of books, 
music, common prayer, racial understanding, 
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good will toward all men, respect for all 
women, care and food and protection for all 
children, small gestures of courtesy, gallan- 
try in action. This is the mosaic of little 
pieces with which we have paved our shining 
highway. It may yet serve to divert the 
armed forces of the world from their endless 
marchings. It may serve to lead all mankind 
to the dream of human brotherhood that 
Christ foretold 

I say that the highway leads 11,000 miles 
westward, to the Far East, and that its ter- 
minus is Manila. But thatis notitsend. It 
is no more than the beginning. 

Look to the Orient now, for the fruition of 
the dream is there already, and Asiatic eyes 
are on it with admiration and longing. 
Troubled and stirred of blood, the ancient 
Orient is roused as never before. It may well 
come about that the traditional distrust of 
the Orient toward the white world—because 
of the white world’s imperialistic rule 
through the centuries—will at last be 
stemmed, that the distrust may die under 
the new supremacy of simple good will. 
Java trembles on the brink of promised free- 
dom, and what other country will next force 
its fearful way toward the edge of liberty? 
“Freedom was promised the Philippines,” 
they say. “Freedom will be given the Philip- 
pines. Why not to us?” 

This most potent of revolutionary doc- 
trines—the recognition of human dignity— 
has been America’s gift to the Far East. 
This most explosive of ideas—that, no matter 
what their color or creed, human beings have 
a right to know themselves as men and not 
as a subhuman species set on earth to serve 
the ease, comfort, or delight of men of an- 
other race—this is America’s miracle. Be- 
cause these forces have worked in the Philip- 
pines, we share a mighty victory. 

And perhaps it is the greatest of all the 
victories won in the war that has now ended. 
Unless all nations mark the importance of 
this triumph, it may well be the last victory 
on this earth. For this is the victory over 
greed, over exploitation, over the feeling of 
superiority that has wrought so much evil 
on men. 

Unless this victory is marked well and 
honored, unless it is permitted to spread 
over the world, all men will live in fear of 
-the next and final war, the atomic war. 
Greed and arrogance will find little use for 
their talents then. Superiority, fancied or 
real, will be of little value to those who may 
survive. 

There need not be another slaughter of the 
innocents along with the guilty arrogant. 
There is a way out. We found that way, we 
Americans and Filipinos, in the Philippines. 


“One way there is, and there is no other— 
There can be no peace till you call me 
Brother.” 

Imperialism called us hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. 

Democracy called us brothers. 

As brothers, we fought with you to hold 
the Philippines and to shatter the evil am- 
bitions of an aggressive foe. 

Now we in the Philippines shall begin the 
new struggle, the struggle to survive. We 
start afresh. We shall be free for the first 
time in 400 years. We shall be free, and 
very poor, and very proud. 

Our past is our pride. It has been harsh 
and poor and filled with the struggle to break 
free, but it held for us always the gleaming 
promise for the future. We dreamed in the 
past that its very darkness would insure 
the brightness of the future, but now we 
know that cannot be. The future also re- 
mains to be paid for, as nearly all that we 
built and planted has been wiped away by 
war. The Filipinos must fight now to pay 
for their future before they can live in it 
economically free. 

But we are rich in spirit. We can stand 
as freemen in the midst of postwar devasta- 


tion. Though our economic fabric may be 
unraveled to its outer fringe, we are ready 
to suffer, and suffer again, for the privilege 
of calling ourselves citizens of the free sover- 
eign Republic of the Philippines. We have 
been through fire, and we have stood the 
test, and that is part of our inheritance from 
the war. We cannot, indeed, suffer more 
under independence than we have suffered 
in the war. We cannot sacrifice more toward 
our future freedom than we have already 
sacrificed in the past 4 years. 

Spiritually we are ready. By the siege of 
Manila in 1898, by the siege of Manila in 1945, 
by other sacrifices heartbreaking to us, we 
have been prepared. By the Spanish cen- 
turies that seemed like aeons we have been 
prepared. By the Japanese years that 
seemed like centuries we have been prepared. 
We have learned that suffering can be en- 
dured if one has faith in the future. 

Economically we are ready. We are poor 
but we know that America will not abandon 
us. Just as we did not abandon America, 
when we poured our safety, our hard-earned 
advantages, our very lives, into the crucible 
of our common destiny. 

Physical protection we know will be ours, 
for American and Filipino power will be one 
in the Pacific, and our old dread of Japan is 
removed forever. 

A new nation is about to be born, and it 
shall be born in poverty. But it will possess 
the spiritual riches of many centuries and 
of two worlds. Every man, white or brown, 
who died in this war, has made his contribu- 
tion to this spiritual wealth. Every man 
who died has served to lift a little higher the 
face of the common man from the mud of 
degradation. This we have learned through 
suffering and this we shall treasure forever. 

We have learned the schoolbook wisdom 
that partakes of the eternal wisdom—the 
practical common sense that underlies simple 
friendship and respect for all men. And 
there is no more vital part of our heritage 
than this. 

We know now the greatest truth of all: 
that freedom can never be given. It must 
be earned. This is part of our equipment 
and our heritage. 

The new Filipino Nation, to be born on 
July 4, 1946, salutes all America as its sponsor 
and its friend. All Americans, we know, will 
wish us well. 


Lincoln Address of Hon. Clare Boothe 
Luce, of Connecticut 
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Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, when she came to the State to deliver 
Lincoln Day addresses at Johnson City 
and Nashville, our distinguished col- 
league from Connecticut, Hon. CLare 
BoortuHe Luce, by her charm, graciousness, 


accomplishments, and demonstrated ca-° 


pacity to understand and forcefully 
enunciate our national problems, foreign 
and domestic, won the hearts of Tennes- 
seans; and, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to present the able and 
inspiring address which she delivered in 
my home town of Johnson City, February 
11, at a Lincoln Day dinner held under 
the auspices of the Republican Executive 
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Committee of the First Tennessee Djs. 
trict. 


I am most happy to be here, and gratefy 
for your cordial reception to me as a Repub. 
lican woman and legislator. 

Perhaps my greatest pleasure in being with 
you is to meet with the friends of my gener. 
ous and most able colleague, Representative 
CARROLL REECE, your national committeeman 
and a leading statesman of our Nation—as 
you would all know, if you could see as I do, 
in what high esteem he is held by all his 
colleagues on both sides of the aisle. Ang 
it is heartening, too, to be in a Republican 
stronghold of the South, which gave 80 per 
cent of its vote to the Republican ticket in 
the last election. That proves, you know, you 
are a free people—free as in the days when 
John Sevier, who became first Governor, 
marched in to make you free in the war of 
the Revolution. Theodore Roosevelt, in The 
Winning of the West credited this vicinity 
with having the first free government west 
of the Alleghanies—old Watauga settlement. 

It is to that spirit among you, I address 
myself tonight—first as an American and 
only secondly as a Republican. 

We are come together here today to cele. 
brate the birthday of our greatest living 
American, Abraham Lincoln. I said “living” 
because everything is mere matter, dead or 
dying, which cannot survive its physical self, 
in endless resurrection. The oratorical re- 
vival of Abraham Lincoln, on these stated 
birthday festivals, is a common and happy 
phenomenon of American political life. But 
no ordinary phenomenon is the way his 
spirit really walks through all the land, and 
intimately comands every mind and heart 
in the civilized world, in times of great 
trouble and conflict. In times such as these, 
when brother is locked in mortal combat with 
brother, seeking to slay him, to starve or tor- 
ture him into submission, to poison him with 
soft words, or paralyze him with ‘alse prom- 
ises, all in order to prepare his limbs for the 
fetters of slavery—in such days Abraham 
Lincoln alone seems to be a wholly live man, 
with a shining face and loud ringing words 
on his lips. And many, who walk among us 
today in positions of power and authority, 
mumbling their dreary political inanities, 
seem to be the dead men. » 

What did Abraham Lincoln mean? 
did he stand for? What was the essence of 
his belief? When we know that, we will 
know the secret of his triumphant resurrec- 
tion. 

Above all, I think, Abraham Lincoln be- 
lieved in the brotherhood of man under the 
Fatherhood of God. From this fundamental 
credo all his articles of political faith most 
naturally and nobly derived. A man who 
held such a belief never talked in terms of 
“Negro rights” against “white rights” or 
“southern rights” against “northern rights,” 
the rights of the property holder against those 
of the propertyless, or even the rights of 
nation against nation. His credo led with 
inexorable logic to the conclusion that there 
are no rights but human rights and that all 
human rights derive from man’s membership 
in the human family, each member of which 
is a creature of God, regardless of birth, color, 
race, nationality, or political condition. 
Other reasonable corollaries of such a belief 
were that right makes might; that the con- 
queror must ever treat the vanquished with 
malice toward none and charity toward all; 
and that as no man would be a slave, so none 
should seek to be a master. Lincoln believed 
that in the practice of a political fraternity, 
based on a profoundly religious conception, 
lay the genius, the strength, and the glory of 
American democracy. And Lincoln knew 
that for Americans to betray this conception 
of democracy at home, or in our dealings with 
other nations, would mean in the end the 
betrayal of America itself and of the whole 
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world. For then, as now, the America which 
stood for this conception was “the last best 
pope of man” On earth. 

So Abraham Lincoln knew that while peace 
is ever more to be loved and striven for than 
war, an evil peace is not to be preferred to a 
good war. He fought a good war to estab- 
lish the truth of the dignity and equality of 
every individual, rather than accept a bad 
peace which would compromise that truth. 

In 1918, and again in 1941, this Nation 
made the Lincolnian decision. This time the 
masters and tyrants who would enslave their 
prothers were Germans and Japanese and 
their cohorts. And once again we Americans 
and our great allies vanquished these tyrants. 
Once again the tree of liberty was watered 
with the blood of heroic freemen. 

No nation, Lincoln said, can long endure 
half slave and half free. Do we deny today 
that this “one world” cannot long endure 
half slave and half free? The drama has 
widened in scope. The players are numbered 
by the hundreds of millions instead of mil- 
lions. But the proposition which was true 
in the days of flintlock and cannon is no 
jess true in the age of rocket plane and 
atomic bomb. These weapons merely em- 
phasize the fact that our peril is greater if we 
do not accept it. 

Let us face this fact, too. Abraham Lin- 
coln did not come to his profound belief in 
the dignity of the individual man and the 
nature of his rights by consulting Gallup 
polls of Drew Pearson’s column, or even the 
shrewdest statesmen of his own or other 
nations. He tells us himself that he came 
to it on his knees: he got it from God. It 
is one of the tragic paradoxes of divine jus- 
tice that those who will not get their polit- 
ical direction on their knees from this Su- 
preme Authority are in the end driven to 
their knees to get it from a tyrant. With 
this difference: God lets us rise from our 
knees to walk like free men. We stay on our 
knees for the tyrant. 

It is in the light, tonight, of these cardinal 
beliefs of Abraham Lincoln which all Amer- 
icans share, that I wish to consider the con- 
duct of America’s foreign policy since the 
days of Tehran and Yalta. 

There are very few Americans who, when 
the facts are presented to them, do not know 
the difference between right and wrong even 
in so-called foreign questions. Every Amer- 
ican knew, regardless of what he thought his 
Nation ought to do about it, that Hitler’s 
persecution of the Jews was wrong. He knew 
that the Fascist suppression of all minority 
rights, and expressed opposition to that sup- 
pression was wrong. He knew that Japan’s 
attempt to dismember China’was wrong, and 
that the rape of Nanking was wrong. And 
there is not an American today who does not 
know that a political system, like the Soviet 
system, which keeps 18,000,000 people out of 
180,000,000 in concentration, and forced labor 
camps is wrong, however, much apologists for 
that system may seek to justify it in terms 
of the well-being and comfort of those for- 
tunate enough to stay outside of those camps. 
Now it may well be that the Soviet system of 
Secret police, and firing squads, and the 
obliteration of all minority expression with 
propaganda or bullets, may one day produce 
a free and prosperous society. All things 
are possible to the hearts and minds of 
man, for they are always capable of trans- 
figuration. So we may yet see Russia gather 
the figs of liberty from the thorns of oppres- 
Sion. But the present is what it is. Today's 
crop of evil cannot be justified by the hope 
of tomorrow's good harvest. 

I mention Russia’s teeming concentra- 
tion camps, and multitudinous slave labor 
gangs, whether native or imported from con- 
quered countries, as they are today, with the 
acquiescence of our State Department, be- 
cause this day is sacred to the memory of & 
man who condemned slavery everywhere. 
Perhaps some will feel that to condemn these 
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wicked fruits of the Soviet system is to 
prejudice the great goal of international 
cooperation. My retort to that is the retort 
of Lincoln, “You will never get me to sup- 
port measures which I believe to be wrong, 
although by so doing I may accomplish that 
which I-believe to be right.” 

And yet—you will ask at once, should not 
the Soviet Government enjoy the same right 
of sovereignty over their internal affairs that 
we enjoy and must always demand for our- 
selves? They should decidedly. But this 
political fact of sovereignty over their inter- 
nal affairs in no wise alters the moral facts. 
Wherever our Government and our State De- 
partment give aid and comfort to Russian 
policies or propaganda which seek to extend, 
and solidify the area of concentration camps, 
and to acquire from other nations human 
fodder for them, we are abetting the cause of 
tryranny and betraying the cause of liberty 
for all mankind. I cannot speak more 
plainly, for if I could I would do so. Nor 
do I exempt from censure our administra- 
tion’s acquiescence in the imperalistic co- 
lonial policies of the Dutch and British and 
Prench in Indonesia, where hundreds of na- 
tives have been slaughtered for the crime of 
seeking the freedom promised them by the 
Atlantic Charter. 

It is the plain truth to charge that this 
administration has abetted the cause of 
tyranny in many areas through the world, 
ever since the days of Tehran, and betrayed 
in so doing a democratic faith which was 
rooted in a Lincolnian hatred of slavery. 

In 1914, the conscience of the whole civi- 
lized world was outraged when Kaiser Bill 
referred to his agreement with little Bel- 
gium as a “scrap of paper.” What shall we 
say today of the Atlantic Charter? This 
document guaranteed to martyred Poland, 
no less than every nation in the world, the 
right to determine its own government by 
free democratic processes. Is that an hon- 
ored document, or isn’t it also just a scrap of 
paper now? Ask Latvians, Esthonians, Lith- 
uanians, Hungarians, Austrians, and almost 
any Central European. Ask the Yugoslavs 
who are alive to answer, or do not fear to 
answer. The total is staggering of European 
and Asiatic peoples who fought in this war 
on our side. They fought valiantly in the 
open or hunted like beasts in the under- 
grounds, because they believed the promises 
given them by a democratic American admin- 
istration that if they did so they would win 
the chance to have an American type econo- 
my, an American type of representative sys- 
tem, an American kind of freedom. With- 
out them we might not have won the war. 
What do they think of American honor now? 

I ask you, in the name of Abraham Lin- 
coln, why since Tehran has all this been so? 
Why, why, do millions of innocent men, 
women, and children—the starving, hunted, 
persecuted, Siberia-bound men, women, and 
children of our allies, no less than the van- 
quished ones—think that “malice toward 
none and charity towards all” is an American 
idea that was buried with Abraham Lincoln? 

What is the explanation? We must seek 
it in our own hearts, no less than in the 
hearts of our leaders. For the slow and bit- 
ter betrayal of our noblest American prin- 
ciples in the conduct of our foreign affairs 
Since the days of Yalta and Tehran is a 
matter for which we may quite suddenly and 
terribly be called to account in an atomic age. 

Three explanations suggest themselves: 
The first is the kindest and the most un- 
likely: The Democrativ administratior which 
has conducted our foreign policy for 13 
long years may no longer know the differ- 
ence between right and wrong. They may 
have grown hopelessly wedded, through long 
days in power, to the fashionable thesis that 
man is altogether an economic animal and 
not a moral one. Such a belief goes hand 
in hand with the thesis that the end always 
justifies any means, and that the sole end 
of men and nations is material security. 
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Such men will be forever asking, Will this 
or that policy protect our physical shores, 
increase our trade, maintain our position 
as the world’s leading power? Such men 
will never inquire how these policies will 
affect the liberties of men everywhere, or Jf 
they will increase liberty at home or abroad. 
Such men will not know—or care—that it 
was wrong to make the promises we did in 
the Atlantic Charter, and then to break 
them. Such men will not know—or care— 
that it was wrong to accede to the dismem- 
berment of Poland when we promised we 
would not; to fail to carry out our guaranties 
of free elections in Europe; to fail to resist 
with every diplomatic means at our disposal 
what is happening in Indonesia. Above all 
they will not know—or care—that it is wrong 
to allow the innocent nationals of many 
European countries to be shot, imprisoned, 
or sent into slavery in vast numbers. 

I know as you do, that there are men 
in this administration who are so blinded 
by that vengeance which properly belongs 
to the Lord that they cannot see through 
the red curtain of their hate that it is wrong 
for this Nation to adopt economic policies 
in Germany which will result in the whole- 
sale starvation of children and pregnant 
women; policies which, if they are not 
changed, will in the end turn all of Europe 
into a pestilential poorhouse. That some 
members of this administration and the 
previous one may have lost their moral 
sense so that they do not know right from 
wrong, charity from hate, freedom fro. slav- 
ery, truth from lies, a Christian conscience 
from a barbarian one, is, as 1 say, possible. 
But it is not likely. For all Americans, who 
are not totalitarians in disguise, have too 
long lived in the climate of freedom to be 
easily deceived on such matters. Their fore- 
fathers and sons, who died in many wars 
that it should be preserved, have left them 
a most intrusive legacy of liberty. 

There is a second explanation: The men 
who conduct our foreign policy may know 
the difference between right and wrong, but 
may wish to avoid contemplating it because 
to contemplate the growing wrongs in the 
world is too painful to the American mind, 
which is naturally optimistic, naturally in- 
clined to see the best in everything, nat- 
urally indulgent to the ways of others. We 
are, perhaps, no longer a Nation of Polly- 
annas, but like Little Orphan Annies, it takes 
an awful lot to disillusion us. 

I sometimes think that our present policy 
might be called the “three monkeys pol- 
icy”: “See no evil, 


hear no evil, say no 
evil.” But, the oceans have been breached 
at last. And troubled Europe and Asia, once 


so remote, are on our very threshold. This 
is the age of rocket bomb, atomic bomb, 
radio and radar which reaches to the moon. 
This is one world, and Europe and Asia are 
in it, and there is evil there, such as we have 
never known here, or had to deal with be- 
fore. If evil is to be vanquished, it must 
be understood, it must be seen and heard, 
and hard and true things must be said of it, 
that it may be shamed, which, by God's 
mercy, it often surprisingly is. We must 
be encouraged to face it in order that we 
may resist it, and diminish it, before it 
thrives and grows beyond our strength to 
resist or diminish. 

So there are two possibilities which might 
explain the wavering and pusillanimous con- 
duct of our foreign affairs by New Deal 
statesmen, (a) that they have not known, 
since Tehran, the difference between right 
or wrong, and (b) that like the three opti- 
mistic monkeys, they have ignored the 
moral obligation placed on man, to look 
right and wrong squarely in the face and 
choose between them. 

But there is a third and, I believe, sounder 
reason, why many of the men of this ad- 
ministration have all but ‘ailed the cause 
of international justice to which the At- 
lantic Charter, no lesc than the blood of our 
sons, have pledged us. 
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The answer is fear: Fear for their political 
fortunes and their offices. 

We hear these men tell us that the world is 
wearied of war, wearied to a point of despair, 
so that every appeasement of their’s is justi- 
fied as a charitable act which spares the world 
even the shadow of : shudder about further 
bloodshed. Is it not then remarkable that in 
Europe and Asia today many men who have 
already endured long terrible years of fighting 
and bombardment and pestilence and famine, 
are still not too wearied to risk torture and 
exile and slavery, and still seek arms to de- 
fend their political convictions? Does this 
not suggest that the question of liberty in 
Europe is still not settled? Certainly Amer- 
icans are wearied of the war and want peace; 
want their men home; want to disarm; want 
to get on with their American lives and liv- 
ings. And this weariness is certainly some- 
thing of which even the most fearless states- 
men today must take cognizance. But this is 
not altogether the reason why these New Deal 
statesmen gloss over every European and 
Asiatic incident which might agitate our war 
weary nerves. The reason is that they dare 
not tell the American people the plain truths 
and the solid facts of the European and Asi- 
atic situations that have developed as a re- 
sult of Tehran, Yalta, London, and Potsdam. 
They dare not teli us the commitments that 
were overtly or secretly made in moments of 
war’s extremities by a mortally ill President, 
and perhaps mortally scared State Depart- 
ment advisers. Some of these commitments 
were bad, and ought to be reviewed by the 
whole American people before they are ful- 
filled. Some of them are good, but cannot 
be fulfilled without a realistic and idealistic 
explanation of why they must be fulfilled, 
even at tke further sacrifice of our national 
wealth and individual comforts. 

The man in the White House today, and 
the men who run our State Department, 
have inherited from a former administration 
and furthered a policy full of commitments 
so complex, so oblique, so secret, so confused, 
so personal, and whimsical that it would 
take a political genius to unravel it alone. 
But perhaps if it were laid before all the 
people, perhaps e of us together could un- 
ravel it. Perhaps all of us together, if we 
were inspired anew with the principles of 
Lincoln, would see the gigantic rehabilita- 
tion program through, to which we have been 
committed. But some cowardly men now in 
office fear that we shall rebel as a nation if 
asked to assume it. And, oh, how they fear 
our wrath when we discover all that has been 
done, or left undone, to make a peace in 
Europe. So, unable to confess the failure of 
a previous administration, with whose pres- 
tige their own is politically linked for better 
or worse, most Democratic leaders today, in 
House and Senate and in State Department, 
have been forced to adopt appeasement as 
their policy—appeasement of nations that 
they fear to speak up to, or back to, lest 
secret agreements, or agreements that now 
seem to betray the common man of Europe 
and Asia, be angrily revealed, and the revela- 
tion blast them all out of office; appease- 
ment of the electorate, that is naturally de- 
manding the reward that a previous admin- 
istration promised so lavishly out of this 
war—an immediate, long, happy democratic 
peace in the world. Dare these men who 
served that administration and also serve 
this one admit that this peace has already 
been frittered away bit by bit? They do not. 
The old New Deal curse now falls upon far 
less inspired and adroit successors. They are 
doomed still to please everybody every Mon- 
day morning—and to promise endlessly what 
no man alive can ever deliver: A painlessly 
achieved Utopia come next election day. 
And in one matter they are wise—they are 
wise enough to know that even though they 
told the truth, while it might save the peo- 
ple, but it would not save them. For when 
Americans see that New Deal statesmen 
scuttled the ship of peace they are certainly 


not going to vote for the same men to salvage 
the cargo. 

What is the result of a foreign policy which 
sometimes cannot distinguish between right 
and wrong, which sometimes does not wish 
to see, hear, or speak of evil, and which al- 
ways fears to tell the people that evil has 
been done by ourselves, and by others? The 
men in power hope that the result—the im- 
mediate result will be reelection, power, pres- 
tige, patronage. Yes, plums for the few to- 
day, but what for the many tomorrow? You 
know the answer. It was the same thou- 
sands of years ago, it is the same today: a 
time of parlous peace, and dubious pros- 
perity. Men will buy, sell, prosper a little, 
marry, build houses, eat, drink, and be 
merry—and then the flood, or the fire, the 
rain of atomic bombs upon our cities, wiping 
out millions. Then, indeed, we may all fall 
on our knees—but too late ever to rise as 
free Americans. 

Will this come to pass? 

I believe that it will not come to pass. 
Because I believe that there is no situation in 
Europe or Asia today which is not amenable 
to wise statesmanship. I believe that in the 
crucial years ahead we will choose an ad- 
ministration whose policies will conform to 
the principles of Abraham Lincoln. And 
then, and only then, the ways of peace will 
begin to open for all men, 

The way to begin is to elect a Republican 
Congress in 1946, and a Republican adminis- 
tration in 1948. And only in this way shall 
we learn the truth about the conduct of our 
foreign policy—the truth that when revealed 
will set us free to work in the cause of 
liberty everywhere. The choice is the peo- 
ples’. It is our Republican task to lay before 
them the nature of the choice. Let us see to 
it. 

And then indeed this Nation, under God, 
will have a new birth of freedom. And gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, for the 
people will not perish from the earth. 


A Funny Man Reflects 
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Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, in reading 
the daily newspapers and following the 
comments of columnists, it is interesting 
to find a humorist turned serious, par- 
ticularly our old friend McLemore, found 
in his column appearing in the Evening 
Star of December 20 submitted here: 
HEADLINES DISPUTE UNITED STATES GAINS IN WAR 

(By Henry McLemore) 

Sometime, somewhere, somebody is going 
to tell the United States what it won by win- 
ning World War II. I average 50 or 60 letters 
a day from people asking me to tell them 
what we gained by, almost overnight, becom- 
ing the mightiest power in the world. They 
all get the same answer—I don’t know. 

But, starting with this very paragraph 
which you are reading, I am going to guess 
what the United States achieved by conquer- 
ing the Fascist nations. Nothing. I say it 
again, nothing. I am no thinker, but I can 
read. Vick up your morning paper and figure 
out for yourself what we have gained. You 
will read headlines like these: 

“FBI Chief Hoover says crime wave to sweep 
country.” 

“British Mosquito bombers crush Indo- 
nesians.” 

“Hurley says Acheson blocked any chance 
for United States effort in Iran.” 
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“No democracy in Yugoslavia, Says Tru. 
man’s representative, Mark Ethridge.” 

“Britain and United States fight for World 
air lines power.” 

That’s enough to give you an idea. Re. 
member, this is going on above the crosses 
the dead. This, mind you, is being done by 
men standing on ground hallowed by men 
who gave their lives. 

I would like to ask Mr. Truman, Mr. Moi. 
otov, Mr. Byrnes, and Mr. Bevin if they be- 
lieve one single man died in this war to make 
headlines like those. 

I am supposed to be a man who writes op 
little things in a light manner. I do not 
work in the field of heavy thought. By; 
there comes a time when even the comedians 
must think of Hamlet, and Pagliacci myst 
lay down his drum for Macbeth. There is no 
such thing as watching an American soldier 
die and ever forgetting it. I saw it. I saw 
them bury Americans in many strange 
places. They were all Americans who had 
fought against what they thought waz- bad. 

It is up to us, the living and unworthy 
Americans, to fight what we think is bad. 

We won't do it, but wouldn't this be a 
lovely country if we would? 


Curbs on Conscription 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1946 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the RecorD, I include a bril- 
liant article entitled “Curbs on Conscrip- 
tion” from today’s New York Times by 
that eminent military expert, Hanson 
W. Baldwin. 

This article which supports the Martin 
resolution to abolish conscription is en- 
titled to very careful consideration by 
every peace-loving American. To my 
mind, its reasoning and conclusions are 
unanswerable. 


CuRBS ON CONSCRIPTION—MILITARY ANALYST 
Favors MARTIN MEASURE URGING WoRID 
AccorD TO ABOLISH PRACTICE 


(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


The House’of Representatives is the set- 
ting this week for an age-old dream of man: 
the abolition of conscription. 

Representative JoSEPH W. MarTIN, Jr., of 
Massachusetts, minority leader, has sched- 
uled hearings before the Military Affairs 
Committee on a resolution that would urge 
the President to support a world-wide agree- 
ment to abolish conscription, a step that has 
been officially advocated by Britain. Repre- 
sentative CarL VINSON, of Georgia, chairman 
of the Naval Affairs Committee, has intro- 
duced a bill to establish a special occupa- 
tion force for Germany and Japan to be com- 
posed of volunteers. Its avowed objective is 
ending the wartime draft. 

Both measures deal with different aspects 
of the same problem. These aspects are fre- 
quently confused and a sharp differentiation 
must be made between the so-called perma- 
nent peacetime draft, toward which Repre- 
sentative MarTIN’s measure is directed, and 
the continuing wartime draft, which would 
be ended by Mr. VINson’s legislation. 

The wartime draft is scheduled to end May 
15 unless extended by Congress. With its 
essential nature as a wartime measure thcre 
can be no quarrel, no matter how much each 
individual may dislike the principle of com- 
pulsion to fight. Continuation of the wal- 








time draft during this postwar period, when 
the Army and Navy have been demobilizing 
d but have had to be larger than their eventual 
peacetime size, Was @ necessity. 


. A TROUBLESOME PROBLEM 








; Just how long it should be extended has 
. been a puzzling legislative problem. Mr. 
, Vinson’s desire to substitute a volunteer 
I. army of occupation for a drafted army is 
c sound, but even if sufficient volunteers 
. eventually were found, May 15 would be too 
soon to end the wartime draft. 
n By autumn the Navy and the Army Air 
rt Forces expect to have completed demobiliza- 
it tion and to have established themselves on 
1s a volunteer basis. By that time, too, the 
st Army ground forces will be largely demo- 
0 bilized and will have had a thorough chance 
tr to test the success of the volunteer enlist- 
W ment drive. 
re Until then all the services will continue 
id to be in a state of flux, with large personnel 
turn-overs, and the sudden ending of the 
y wartime draft in May would greatly compli- 
cate major personnel problems. Next fall 
a should be the time to end the wartime draft. 


There is a definite reason for extending it to 
that time, but from present indications little 
excuse for extending it beyond then. 

Mr. MARTIN’s measure is not concerned 
with the date of terminating the wartime 
draft but with the principle of conscription 
itself and, indirectly, with the proposed es- 
tablishment of a permanent peacetime draft 
measure in this country. 

The War Department and the President 
have proposed, as a basic part of our postwar 
military policy, the establishment of a per- 
manent peacetime universal military train- 
ing measure, under which the youths of the 
country would be called up regularly, not 
for service overseas, but for 1 year of training 
in the United States. 


|. ENCOURAGED BY BRITISH 

)- As a countermove, Representative Mar- 
y TIN, encouraged by the British proposal for 
n an international agreement to end con- 


scription, has introduced a resolution that, 
if approved, would put Congress on record 
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break with all American concepts and tradi- 
tions, would be the military security of the 
Nation. 

If the United States had a “live” land 
frontier with dangerous aggressive nations 
bordering us the proponents of peacetime 
conscription would have a far better case. 
As it is, our “live” frontiers are in the air 
and at sea, and a mass of semitrained ground 
troops could do little to insure the security 
of those frontiers. Whether a mass army 
will ever again be usefui in the atomic age 
no one can say; if war comes again armies, 
navies, and air force. in some form will 
almost certainly be employed, as will also 
rockets and atomic bombs. But the neces- 
sity, indeed, the utility, of the draft in 
training the kind of atomic-age army that 
may be needed is opeu to serious doubt. 

Moreover, the experience of this war, in- 
deed, the experience of all past wars, has 
shown that we can train men far faster after 
an emergency has arisen than we can equip 
them. Industrial mobilization is even more 
dificult than manpower mobilization, and 
mass production takes longer than mass 
training. 

There is an important uoubt, therefore, 
whether the permanent peacetime draft can 
be militarily justified for the United States, 
regardless of what other nations do. The 
great expense of any such training program, 
its probable concentration on training large 
numbers of men in methods certain to be 
obsolete before the next war and the result- 
ant over-emphasis on the creation of a large, 
semitrained reserve might—and probably 
would—hamper the development of far more 
important security measures, an adequate 
intelligence system, a comprehensive re- 
search program, industrial mobilization, 
finely trained services of professional soldiers, 
sailors, and airmen, ready for instant action 
and cable leaders. 

Moreover, the international argument, 
while it can be overdone, must not be ig- 
nored, and it tends to offer support for Mr. 
MARTIN’s resolution. Developments since 
the end of the war indicate the unsatisfac- 
tory nature of the international situation. 
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go to either extreme at this jurcture in 
world history would threaten our own se- 
curity and defeat our own objectives: the 
creation of a more secure world for all and a 
period of protracted peace. 

So far most of the emphasis has been on 
purely national measures of security. No 
disarmament or arms limitations programs 
have been started, and yet until some limi- 
tation is put on armaments the militant 
atmosphere of the world—an atmosphere 
inimical to any sort of international growth— 
will continue. 

The UNO has, it is true, authorized the 
creation of an atomic bomb commission, but 
Mr. MartTIn’s resolution urging the world- 
wide abolition of conscription represents the 
first real attempt at limitation of arma- 
ments. If Britain, whose strategic position 
is far less secure than our own, can support 
such a step, we can certainly do so. We do 
not in any sense imperil our own security 
by supporting it and we help, even though 
the proposal be rejected, to advance the 
cause of international collaboration. 

The Martin resolution deserves enthusiastic 
support. 





Un-American Activities 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1946 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I desire to comment upon the 
New York transit strike. 

The transit strike in New York is over, 
but the danger of a complete break-down 
in the future still exists. Just so long as 
we have Communists and Red lovers 








No realistic American can be willing today layi Stalin’ t ] ill 
n playing Stalin’s game, just so long wi 
in support of the international abolition of to rest his country’s security entirely on ha haos in thi tr 
F conscription. the weak and undeveloped structure of the We ee Severe 
y Mr. — resolution ought to be sup- nited Nations Organization. We must still The man who threatened the New York 
y portec fully. Though there seems to be gepend in large measure on national ‘transit strike is the type of Communist 
little chance that Russia would agree to any strength. However, if UNO is togetachance labor leader who would stoop to anything 
a — the + sagan ok meme made, to broaden and develop, the world atmos- to gain his ends. If there ever was a 
bs only essen the strain and growing phere cannot be too harshly militant. union that should be cleansed at the top 
tension of the international situation. . by th k d fil he bott ee 
D Conscription cannot possibly be interpreted FINE BALANCE NEEDED y the oe an e at the bottom, it is 
as a constructive measure, philosophically, We have to draw, therefore, in all our mil- the one headed by Michael} J. Quill, the 
economically, or politically. The only justi- itary policies, a nice balance between the ne- Red Russian lover. The complete record 
t. fication for it in this country, where its  cessities of national security and our ef- of Michael J. Quill, taken from the files 
: peacetime perpetuation would mean a sharp forts toward international organization. To of the Dies committee is as follows: 
ot Michael J. Quill 
i- - — ---— eS — nw a—O=cOOOOVXOXO Cr -—“‘_S —_ _ - -—-—— = 
rs Affiliation | Activity Source 
ze é =a Shemennprepuenn nie — 
. American Committee for Protection of Foreign Born_...................--------- Panel speaker at conference.....................---- | Program, fifth national conference, 
a Atlantic City, N. J.. Mar. 29-30, 
be 1941. 
n American League for Peace and Democracy... Speaker at aid China rally Daily Worker, Feb. 4, 1938, p. 2 
% ARNOTT URE ae ctthen kebaab Akendsiendwenicnegestensatnecseenunude | Member, national council.........................-- Pamphlet, What APM?, p. 12 
| leaflet, To the Delegates to the Emer- 
\- aaa Peace Mobilization: Daily 
ss Worker, Sept. 3, 1940, p. 4, columns 
Is 7-8. 
American Peace Mobilization, New York Council..........<....-------00se---- Sgecher, Armistice Day peace rally, Mecca Temple, | Leafiet, What, When, Where? 
. . Yov. 11, 1940. 
Is Anti-Injunction Committee, United Retail and Wholesale Employees of America.| Sponsor................-.-.-.---.------------------- Letterhead, dated July 11, 1938 
i Brons Vistety Lalvat CGR GR isi nnciish5 onsite n-occcenepmecomnommemmadasoas is tetteettatmendenctubbnebenasnetesnss Daily Worker, Oct. 13, 1942, p. < 
n Committee for Boycott Against Japanese Aggression.............-----...--------- Signer of appeal___......._. - pieiglennpeaniebeingeine Daily Worker, Feb. 25, 1938, p. 4 
i pre ae for Defense of Public Education, American Federation of Teachers, | Sponsor; will testify at hearinmg............-.-......- aan, C _ > a ¢ —— Open 
ocals 5, 537. saring, Manhattan Cente New 
) nian York City, Dec. 18,10. 
d Conference on Const:tutiona! Liberties in America..........................-.-.- PG bcs dahncle adatdiiecddtdacnencccaninniimiianns Program leaflet, Call to a Conference 
d on Constitutional Liberties in Amert- 
ea, June 7, 1940, p. 4 
he ETE ANE be CT A Petia! EIEN x ELK i tance didi So eC eiditineecemnsid eeads Pamphlet, The People vs. H. C. L., 
y : | Dec. 11-12, 1937, p. 3. 
S CCITT Ci td eet ital emia, ccentiidcnitbiimatetgeideel Member, labor advisory committee_...............- Undated circular 
e Re pee ss eamdtudiadannmanasanaee Speaker, Chicago peace rally, conference___........- Daily Worker, Aug. 31, 1940, p. 4, 
h } _ columns 1-8. 
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ember, executive committee... 


8 , Congress of American-Soviet Friendship...| Daily Worker, Oct. 30, 1943, 7 


Titnslamptstheteets | Letterhead, dated Nov 6, 1940, 
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Michael J. 





Affiliation 


Newark Peace Action Committee, Transport Workers Union, antiwar rally 
Progressive Women’s Council 
Public hearing, ‘‘Labor Testifies against Hague” 
Seventh annual convention of United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of | 
America, CIO. 
Spanish Refugee Appeal 


Trade Union Women’s Committee for Peace; Chicago Emergency Peace Mobil- 
ization. 
Transpert Workers WR ..n.< ncncnucdosouerbcaw ctpakiticdiabitubskaaetae 
NE is ok erie eh ee sities ca diselh tila til hata ti tanec net tila a cha itia lil eee 
United Office and Professional Workers Union, CIO 
Washington Committee for Democratic Action 
Transport Workers Union 


American Federation of Teachers, Local 5..............-... ce cenc cnn ncnncencecese 
PATRI TI BIE nk vcccctctin ncn tiniest cited tata ncidaaiinaiecniniaadenammaartll 


American Peace Mobilization 


American Peace Mobilization, Brooklyn division. .....................-...-...-- 
American Youth Congress (participating sponsors: Washington Committee for 
Democratie Action; Washington Negro Youth Federation; Washington Youth 
Council; Washington Council, National Negro Congress’ Washington Peace 
Mobilization) 
Champion________- 
Consumer-Farmer Milk C ooperative 
Consumers Union 


Daily Worker 


Dea. ze 
Emergency Peace » Mobiliz ation, organization mee ting, Cc ‘hicago_ ies SalelaiteameaieDtoradib tee 
Emergency Peace Mobilization. oN Gey 


Gerson supporters — - 

Greater New York Committee for Employ: ment .. ‘ 

eee ete ee ee 

International Labor Defense, Hudson County Committee for Labor Defense and 
Civil Rights, 

Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee 





National Council of American-Soviet Friendship, Inc_............-....-.......-- 
Do ines en enetinmagiiantnniel 

National Federation for Constitutional Liberties.......-.-.-.-------------------- 
Do 


National unity convention called by Jewish People’s Committee_.............._- 
National Unity Convention of Jewish People’s Committee Against Fascism and 
Anti-Semitism. 

Om ws BO be ee ee ee ee ree eee 
Petition to the Japanese Government protesting the arrests of Japanese citizens... 
Progressive Committee to Rebuild American Labor Party.................-....- 

Do ee ee eee 
Public Use of Arts Committee___. 
Reichstag Fire Trial Anniversary Committee....................---------------- 
Echappes Defense Committee.._........--..--- 


School for Democracy -- 
BU ee a ee ee eee ae 
Town Hall, Transport Workers Union, New York Ty pographical Union, Local 5, 
American Federation of Teachers, T rade Union Women’s Committee for P eace. 
Trade Union Committee on Industrial Espionage... 
Transport Workers Union, American Peace Mobilization C ‘lub, No. 1- 


‘Transport Workers Union delegation to State CIO convention. Roches Nios 


Ria SEO ORINR FES Fe oii etd tne bébcecbowksddneccncecenenausen 

United Office and Professional Workers of America; Transport W orkers Union; 
New York meeting. 

United Youth Committee Against Lynching (organizations participating: 
Youth section of the NAACP, International Workers Order, Transport Work- 
ers Union, Young Communist League, Communist Party, Socialist Party, 
Federated Youth Clubs, Abyssinian Youth Clubs, Mother Aion Youth Clubs, 
Workers Alliance). 

Washington Youth Council. 


| Speaker at conference 





Spoke at antiwar, 
Peace Congress at Coney Island Velodrome, Daily Worker, Aug. 
column 4. 

Attended meeting 
Aug. 22, 1940. 


16, 1940, p. 


anticonscription rally sponsored by the Brooklyn Community 


at Chicago Workers School, reported Communist activities, 


Activity 





Specie, Madison Square Garden rally, Sept. 24, 
¢ 5. . 
SII ocd o> nncciline can adicariaitts ddinesaailane ae 
Prestient: plates Phe isn... < ccc ccccceectissttann 
President; charged with assault. .............--...- 
Delegate (president, Transport W orkers Union) 
Member (154 West 64th St., New York, N. Y)_-.---- 
President; telegraphed protest of the committee’s 
inv estigation of radio commentators’ scripts, 
Oct. 15, 1945. 
Speaker at conference 
Sponsor, mass rally 


Ghgnen 6 Os cscctchicciakiisiccnclteccwnitiieediae 

Speaker, mass rally, Brooklyn Academy of Music, 
Feb. 6, 1941, 

Speaker, Town Meeting of Youth, Turner’s Arena, 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 7, 1941. 


Contributor 
SP OTNOE Sn on. onan ccw es scsten sn ngs en cesaenasuedeusane 
Speaker, second annual meeting, 


Contributor (reprint of letter to World-Telegram 
regarding Stolberg). 
Interviewed on St. Patrick’s Day 
Dicaniber, Matlennl GGG i ntndieconntenincingnmnyei 
~~ saker, rally for peace at Coney Island, Aug. 14, 
1940, 

Citar GPO A. ecko entidinindbahins ics 
DON a abe cee eel cignaeien 
Signer of petition to Japanese Ambassador. ea 
RIE iocniinamenin<tinabenaniinenenmenall 





TibEs GRID GORGE oo i ceddnticccnucbdbbctectnecede 


Signer of open letter to the American people......... 
Signer of open letter to mayor of Stalingrad. -....... 
SPREE CIID, nos nn onannsatneebeddbantsedaen 
Signer of message to the House of Representatives 

opposing renewal of the Dies committee. 
IG i scdinwtininhinceic tenia denials 
Speaker. 


Sponsor. 
Signer 
Candidate for delegate, eighth assembly district, 
Bronx. 
Member, executive committee 
NE. 5s hiking tabuiinnsacandpacneiden bend 
Signer of declaration honoring Dimitrov-_...........-. 
Sponsor 


SO CRE RS! 2 a ee ae ee et 
Jennnt le io cidn 0 sik cctnctdainendebocétncdaeeubes 
SS ee eS ee 


De? THIN Soc icdndadeinecesncoundeanes 
Leader of delegation _- 
ager GF MIRTNNND... coco ccctnonsndésusnsedauee 
BORGES <sictindcnakiupioasdeccoscccopiéqseuoonmennl 








Speaker, parade for Antilynch bill passage.........- 


Speaker, Town Meeting of Youth, Turner’s Arena, 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 7, 1941. 


2, Worker, Jan. 14, 1941, p. 1, column 7. 
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Daily Worker, Oct. 4, 1940, p 

Daily Worker, Apr. 27, 1988, = “8, 
Daily Worker, Feb. 9, 1938, p, 8, 
Daily W orker, Sept. 4, 1940, p. 1. 


Daily Worker, Sept. 25, 1945, pp. 1, 2. 
Daily Worker, Sept. 12, 1940, p. 3, 


Daily Worker, June 26, 1937, p. 3, 
Daily Worker, Feb. 10, 1936, p. 3. 
Sunday W orker, Sept. 1, 1940, p. 5. 
te ee file. 

0 


Daily Worker, Mar, 31, 1938, p 

Handbill, Protest Brutal Nazi} Ae 
tions! 

Call to American People’s Meeting, 
p. 4, New York City, Apr. 5-6, 1941. 


Pamphlet Defend Trade Union 
Rights, back cover. 

Leaflet, Hear Ye! Open hearing on 
H, R. 1776, 


Champion, December 1937, p. 8, 
Why a Milk Cooperative? back cover. 
Consumers Union reports, June 1938, 


p. 16. 
Daily Worker, Jan 28, 1938, p. 5, 


Daily Worker, Mar. 17, 1938, p. * 
Daily W orker, Sept. 3, ‘1940, p.4 

Daily W orker. Aug. 13. 1940, p. 

column 1, 

Daily Worker, Feb. 10, 1938, p. 1, 
Daily Worker, May 18, 1938, p. 4. 
Daily W orker, Mar. 19, 1938, p. 2. 
Daily W orker. May 7, 1938. p. 2 


Pamphlet, My 
Brother, p 

New York Times, May 18, 1943, p. 17. 

Soviet Russia Today, June 1943, p. 21. 

Letterhead, July 3, 1942. 

Leaflet, attached to undated letterhead. 


Daily Worker, Mar. 1, 1938, p. 2. 
Daily Worker, Mar. 11, 1938, p. 2. 


Undated letterhead. 
Equal Justice, Mar. 1938, p. 1. 
Daily Worker, Sept. 17, 1940, p. 4, 


1 nee You Are 


Leaflet. 

Undated letterhead. 

New York Times, Dec. 22, 1943, p. 40 

—, In - Case of Morris 1 
ppes, p. 9 

New asses, Jan. 20, 1942, p. 25. 

Catalog and program, January 1942 

Daily Worker, Sept. 18, 1940, p. 5. 


Daily Worker, Mar. 30, 1938, p. 5. 
Daily Worker, Sept. 11, 1940, p. 1. 
Daily Worker, Sept. 20, 1940, p. 4. 
Daily Worker, Jan. 11, 1938, p. 2. 

Daily Worker, Sept. 13, 1940, p. 5. 


Daily Worker, Feb. 11, 1938, p. 5. 


Washington Evening Star, Jan. 29 
1941, p. 4. 





Endorsed the APM conference to be held in Washington, Jan. 25-27, 1941, Daily 


Participated in Town Hall Meeting held in Washington, sponsored by the Ameri 


can Youth Congress, 





Housing for Veterans promptness. 


We saw to it that the ma- 


Daily Worker, Feb. 7, 


1941, p. 3, column 2, 


veterans immediately. But when good 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ELLIS E. PATTERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1946 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the war years, when the GI was 
fighting for democracy and all our in- 
dividual lives, we did not hesitate to 
meet his needs with daring and with 


terials he needed were produced, we saw 
to it that materials were allocated to his 
war needs, we saw to it that these ma- 
terials were rushed to him promptly. 
When it was a matter of saving the life 
of GI Joe and incidentally our own lives, 
the talk was straight and to the point. 
Now that the war has ended and we 
must make provision for the greatest re- 
conversion problem of GI Joe—where 
he shall live and how he shall live—the 
straight talk suddenly becomes double 
talk. Everybody is eager to say that 
there must be a housing program for the 


legislation comes up to provide this 
housing program, then prompt efforts 
are made to knock the teeth out of the 
legislation, leaving it just a hollow ges- 
ture which will neither fool the veteran 
nor the general voting public. 

The Patman bill now before us permits 
allocation of scarce materials to con- 
struction of dwelling places for veterans. 
This permission to allocate materials 
must be kept in the bill for the simple 
reason that since there is a scarcity of 
materials, we must have a guaranty that 
these scarce materials will not be di- 
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rected toward nonessential construction, 
Trusting to human kindness and good 
will is certainly not going to insure the 
veteran that when materials are scarce, 
these materials will nevertheless go to 
constructing low- and medium-cost 
homes that he can afford and that he 
needs so desperately. These scarce ma- 
ter‘als can just as easily go toward the 
building of $30,000 homes, theaters, res- 
taurants, and other types of nonessen- 
tial construction. If this is done, just 
what chance does the veteran have of 
vetting the 3,500,000 homes that he is 
coing to need within the next 2 or 3 
vears? We must be realistic. Careful 
surveys and studies have been made and 
the average returning veteran needs a 
$6.000 home. Unless we pass legislation 
that will permit the allocation of scarce 
materials to this type of home, we are not 
going to come anywhere near meeting 
the great need of the veteran. We must 
recall that the first important point 
made by Wilson Wyatt in his report to 
the President is that there is an urgent 
need for some 3,000,000 moderately and 
low-priced homes and apartments dur- 
ing the next 2 years. If we seriously 
want to try to meet this need, if we are 
not just paying lip service to the veteran 
to whom we owe so much, we must give 
immediate thought to writing back into 
the Patman bill the authority to the 
Housing Director to allocate scarce mate- 
rials when conditions make this neces- 
sary. 

The question of price ceilings on new 
and existing construction is another 
essential part of the legislation now be- 
fore us. We all clearly recognize infla- 
tionary trends in our economy today, and 
if we are to protect the veteran from 
harmful speculation and the crippling 
effects of inflation, we must see to it that 
price ceilings on both new and existing 
construction are provided when and if 
they are needed. There is no intention 
in ‘he Patman bill of having over-all 
price ceilings nor of having any such 
ceilings if they are not necessary. How- 
ever, if a particular locale, a particular 
type of construction requires ceilings to 
give the veteran protection against spec- 
ulation, then authority to provide this 
must ke given to the housing director and 
the local administrators of the veterans’ 
housing program. 

On the matter of new construction, if 
price ceilings are to be set, they will, of 
course, be based on the usual standards 
of the cost of the land, cost of construc- 
tion, and comparative price values based 
on some normal year. In regard to ceil- 
ing prices on existing homes, this will be 
determined by agreement between the 
owner and buyer and this will be the ceil- 
ing price for 2 years, which will prevent 
inflation during a period when the 
danger of crippling inflation is very 
imminent. 

Another essential aspect of the Patman 
bill is the granting of premium payments 
to speed the production of scarce build- 
ing materials. When we were trying to 
win the war, we freely granted subsidies 
to those who were producing the mate- 
rials of war, in order to speed the victory. 
Now we must be willing to grant subsi- 
dies for scarce building materials, so that 

XCII—App.——64 





the men who were on the battlefield last 
year can have a place to live next year. 
This granting of premium payments, 
which is another factor urgently recom- 
mended by the Housing Expediter to 
meet our goal of providing some 3,000,000 
more dwelling places for veterans, is not 
now included in the legislation before us, 
but it must be included to provide the 
fullest guaranty that we really intend 
to carry out the program which is so 
critically needed. 

The need of the veteran for homes is 
not something that has come on us sud- 
denly. It has gradually been building up 
during the past five war years when ma- 
terials were of necessity going to war. 
We must now meet with vision, with 
honesty, and with courage the obligation 
that we have to the returning veteran to 
give him a home to live in which will 
justify the reason for his living in fox 
holes for 4 years. We are all agreed 
on the need for an emergency program 
for veterans’ housing. Now let us agree 
that the only way to carry out such a 
program is to back it up with effective 
and courageous legislation. With the 
necessary inclusion of amendments to 
grant premium payments and to grant 
authority to place price ceilings on exist- 
ing homes, the Patman bill now before us 
will go a long way toward insuring the 
success of the emergency housing pro- 
gram. 





Boston 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1946 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein a very interesting 
article entitled “American Cities: Bos- 
ton,” which appeared in the February 
issue of the Caravan, a monthly maga- 
zine published by the New Yorker Hotel 
Corp. of New York City, which is edited 
b>: Shepard Henkin and whose business 
is managed by Rose Shokler. In one 
of the first pages of this magazine there 
appears a very timely and important 
editorial by the genial president of the 
Hotel New Yorker, Frank L. Andrews, 
which is headed “Hoard bonds, not 
cash” and reads as follows: 

Now, more than ever before, is the time to 
hold on to your war and savings bonds, 
which you purchased. For these bonds in- 
crease most in value during the latter years 
of their 10-year life. 

No other investment today insures so 
much security or so fair 2 return—United 
States savings bonds pay 342 percent in- 
terest. 

The wise man is one who lets his bonds 
attain their full maturity value, and thereby 
makes the greatest gain on his investment. 


The following is the splendid write-up 
on the city of Boston: 
AMERICAN CITIES: BOSTON 


Boston, the oldest large city in the United 
tates, was founded in 1630 by a chartered 
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company of English colonists under the gov- 
ernorship of John Winthrop. Named Shaw- 
mut by its Indian inhabitants and Trimon- 
taine by the early colonists, it received its 
present name on September 17, 1630, after the 
town of Lincolnshire, England, from which 
many of the company had come. Two years 
later it was established as the capital of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony and is today capi- 
tal of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

Although religious freedom was one of the 
principles on which the early English colo- 
nies were founded, the Puritan population of 
Boston soon became intolerant of divergent 
religious views. Some of the offenders were 
exiled, Anne Hutchinson among them and 
others, like Roger Williams who founded 
Rhode Island, emigrated voluntarily. Be- 
tween 1648 and 1688 four women were execut- 
ed as witches and four Quakers, who returned 
in defiance of their exile, were hanged . 

For many years Boston was the largest 
town in the colonies and it has always occu- 
pied a position of leadership. It was the 
scene of the first American printing office and 
the first regular newspaper, the Boston News 
Letter, was published in Boston in 1704. 
America’s first public school which is still in 
existence, the Public Latin School, was start- 
ed in 1635. Harvard College, located across 
the Charles River in Cambridge, the country’s 
oldest institutior of higher learning, was 
founded in the following year. 

Boston, as the natural center of the Col- 
onies that later came to be known as New 
England, was continuously in the forefront 
in the long dispute with the mother coun- 
try that culminated in the American Revo- 
lution. Because of the lack of resources in 
New England—the soil and the climate were 
not suitable for the raising of the colonial 
staples, tobacco or cotton or sugar—this sec- 
tion of the New World soon became England’s 
stepchild and came to learn that it had to 
fend for itself. The various trade and tax 
laws, imposed by Britain, worked a particular 
hardship on New England’s seaport towns. 
Therefore, these could subsist only through 
their shipping among the other Colonies and 
between the Old and the New Worlds. Asa 
result, Boston earned the name of hotbed of 
the Revolution, with the Stamp Act and Rev- 
enue Act riots, the Boston Massacre, and the 
Boston Tea Party and the Boston port bill, 
outward evidence of the city’s right to the 
title. America still respects the names of the 
many rugged patriots who refused to accept 
England’s punitive measures in silence, such 
men as Samuel Adams, John Hancock, Paul 
Revere, William Dawes, and James Otis, 
among a long list. 

Because of the lack of natural resources 
and its limited agriculture, New England was 
ready to seize the opportunities offered by the 
industrial revolution around 1800. Textile 
mills sprang into being in towns all over New 
England where water power was available, and 
not long after the shoe industry followed 
suit. Boston became the natural center for 
these industries both as a market for their 
finished products and as the port of entry 
for their raw materials—cotton, wool, silk, 
and leather. 

With the finest natural harbor on the 
Atlantic coast, Boston today is one of the 
world’s leading ports, second only to New 
York in value of imports and in overseas 
passenger traffic. During the present war it 
has been one of the principal ports of em- 
barkation for our armed forces and for lend- 
lease goods to Europe. During the war the 
port enormously expanded for Army and Navy 
needs so that few, if any American ports, 
will be able to boast superiority in this re- 
spect when peacetime trading is resumed. 


Boston is the hub of a rail and bus trans- 
portation system that adequately cares for 
the heavy demands placed upon it by a busy 
industrial hinterland. Located as it is in 
the far northwest corner of the United States, 
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Boston is waging a constant battle to main- 
tain equitable freight rates to outweigh its 
geographical disadvantage. But this posi- 
tion has come to be advantageous in the air 
transport picture of the future. Because of 
its nearness to Europe, Boston is destined to 
be the Nation’s principal airport of embarka- 
tion for Europe and in keeping with an ex- 
pected huge demand that will be made on it 
the city’s air-field facilities are now being 
rapidly expanded. The General Edward L. 
Logan Airport in East Boston, nearer to the 
center of the business district than is that 
of any other large city on the Atlantic sea- 
board, is right now being enlarged to many 
times its original size. 

The city has maintained its rank as one of 
the Nations leading industrial centers from 
earliest times. Before the present war, it 
still imported better than two-thirds of all 
foreign woo] used in the United States to 
supply New England mills, but textiles and 
shoes, have long since had to share the in- 
dustrial scene with a long and diversified list 
of products. In the Boston industrial area— 
the four counties immediately surrounding 
and including the city—are over 6,000 fac- 
tories making clothing, confectionery, elec- 
trical goods, rubber goods, ships, printing, 
razors, foundry and machine-shop products, 
tools, and a host of other goods. 

From earliest colonial days fishing has 
been an important endeavor in New England, 
first for subsistence; later as a commercial 
enterprise. Boston is the largest fishing port 
on the Atlantic seaboard with the world’s 
biggest fish freezing plant. In peacetime 
more than 300,000,000 pounds of fish are re- 
ceived at the port annually for processing and 
distribution to inland markets. 

Boston has played a leading role in the 
Nation’s cultural growth. Referred to in 
another era as “the Athens of America” it 
certainly held undisputed claim to this title 
for many years. Here—and in neighboring 
Cambridge and Concord—lived and worked a 
colony of writers which gave to American 
letters a distinctive place among the world's 
great literatures. Names like Emerson, 
Holmes, Longfellow, the Alcotts, Thoreau, 
Hawthorne, Aldrich, Lowell, Howells, James, 
Parkman, and an imposing roster of others 
form a rich and substantial background for 
all American writing that has come after 
them. 

In the other cultural fields Boston has 
likewise played a foremost part. The pres- 
ent Boston Symphony and the perhaps equal- 
ly famous Pops have always played to capac- 
ity audiences because Boston is a city of music 
lovers. 

The Boston Public Library boasts the larg- 
est per capita book circulation of any insti- 
tution of its kind in America and inciden- 
tay it is housed in one of the city’s show 
places, an authentic copy of an antique jewel 
case in true Italian renaissance architecture. 
Across Copley Square from the library is 
Trinity Church (once seat of the famous 
Bishop Brooks), the country’s outstanding 
example of romanesque architecture. 

The country’s first home of education, Bos- 
ton is still a city of colleges and universities. 
Harvard, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Tufts, Boston University, Boston Col- 
lege, Jackson, Radcliffe, Wellesley, Northeast- 
ern, Simmons, Regis, and Suffolk are all lo- 
cated in metropolitan Boston and in addi- 
tion there are literally hundreds of special- 
ized schools such as the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, Massachusetts School of 
Art, Forsythe Dental Clinic, Massachusetts 
Coilege of Pharmacy, among a long list that 
make the city justly famous as a leader in 
education. 

“Yankee ingenuity” which doubtless 
stemmed from the hardships of colonial days, 
has made itself manifest in many ways in 
Boston but especially perhaps in technologi- 
cal advancement. Outstanding among in- 
ventions and discoveries born in Boston are 
the telephone, the telegraph, the vulcaniza- 


tion of rubber and, not far away, the sewing 
machine. In medical research Boston has 
played an important part also. Ether was 
discovered here in 1846 as was the use of 
liver to counteract anemia and, more recent- 
ly, synthetic quinine. Boston’s hospitals are 
well up among the world’s finest. 

The geography of Boston is a subject which 
causes some confusion. With an area of 
only 44 square miles, Boston is the tiniest of 
the country’s large cities. The population 
of the city proper in 1940 was 770,816, rank- 
ing it ninth in the country. Sut to see the 
true city it is necessary to consider the 
metropolitan area, consisting of 83 cities and 
towns by Census Bureau definition still 
smaller in area than, for example, Los An- 
geles proper, but with a population of nearly 
2,500,000. In this area are many smaller 
cities such as Lynn, Somerville, Chelsea, 
Everett, Malden, Cambridge. Quincy, Salem, 
and Brockton, each an important industrial 
center in its own right; and, of course, many 
residential communities. That Boston is 
the business capital of this area, of the 
whole New England area indeed, is revealed 
in the fact that it is the country’s third 
largest wholesale center, third largest retail 
center, and third largest banking and finan- 
cial cener; outranked by only New York City 
and Chicago. 

With its innumerable shrines, historical 
and literary, its beaches and parks and near- 
by mountains and lakes, its modern factories, 
its many schools and colleges, Boston is truly 
one of the showplaces of America. 


Housing Priority for Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1946 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the ReEcorD, I include the fol- 
lowing press statement of Evalyn Walsh 
McLean, and also a bill introduced by 
me on February 25: 


FEBRUARY 23, 1946. 
The Congress of the United States. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: During the past 
week, your attention was drawn to a scheme 
hatched by certain high-placed public hous- 
ing bureaucrats to sell McLean Gardens, Nay- 
lor Gardens, and other publicly owned sur- 
plus housing projects direct to private real- 
estate interests and completely ignore the 
pleas of war veterans desperately in need of 
decent homes for themselves and their 
families. 

Our brave lads who marched off and sailed 
away to win the victory we now enjoy, to- 
day are happy to know you have taken defi- 
nite action to thwart this outrageous plan 
to short-circuit their rights to return to 
comfortable homes when and if they are 
ready. 

Before you today is a House resolution in- 
troduced by Representative EprrH Nourse 
Rocers of Massachusetts, designed to give 
war veterans top priority in buying dwellings 
for their own use. In other words, when 
you have acted, the men who faced the 
enemy in this war are to have first choice 
to the fruits of victory rather than a last 
chance. 

The Defense Homes Corporation, it is in- 
teresting to note, quickly changed their plan 
when the full spotlight of public opinion 
was turned on. They have announced they 
will hold up sale of these housing projects 
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until further plans can be worked out. It js 
well they did. 

During the war, combat soldiers, sailors 
and airmen talking with one another py 
radio would end each individual conversa. 
tion with the word “over.” That was their 
way of telling the other guy to go aheag 

In this fight by our war veterans to secur: 
the rights for which they battled around the 
world, they are now saying to you ladies 
and gentlemen of Congress, “Over.” 

In other words “go ahead—it’s up to you.” 

No time should be lost, there must be no 
stalling, no more insufferable delays in mak. 
ing into the law of the land the safeguards 
which will guarantee our war veterans the 
rights they so richly deserve. 

Over! 

Respectfully, 
EVALYN WALSH MCLeEsN. 


H. R. 5576 


A bill relating to veterans’ priorities jn 
purchasing surplus property suitable for 
residential purposes 
Be it enacted, etc.. That as used in this 

act— 

(a) The term “Chairman” means the 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
War Assets Corporation or the officer, em- 
ployee, or agency of the United States to 
which his functions with respect to surplus 
residential property are transferred. 

(b) The term “residential property” 
means (1) any property consisting of land, 
together with any fixtures and improvements 
thereon, located within the District of Co- 
lumbia, which is suitable for residential pur- 
poses, and (2) any war housing, whether lo- 
cated within or outside of the District of 
Columbia. 

(c) The term “surplus residential prop- 
erty” means residential property which has 
been determined under section 11 of the 
Surplus Property Act of 1944, as amended, to 
be surplus property and is classified by the 
Chairman as suitable for residential pur- 
poses. 

(d) The term “public notice” means notice 

given as required by regulations prescribed 

under section 11 (e) of the Surplus Property 

Act of 1944, as amended. 

(e) The term “veteran” means (1) any 
individual in the active military or naval 
service of the United States during the 
present war; (2) any individual who served 
in the active military or naval service of the 
United States on or after September 16, 1940 
and prior to the termination of the present 
war, and who has been discharged or released 
therefrom; or (3) any corporation, partner- 
ship, firm, association, o: other entity either 
wholly composed of individuals deseri ed in 
clauses (1) and (2) or wholly owned or con- 
trolled by such individvals. 

(f) The terms “Government agency” 
“owning agency”, “disposal agency”, ‘‘prop- 
erty”, “State’’, and “war housing” have the 
same meaning as when used in the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944, as amended. 

Sec. 2. Whenever any surplus residentia! 
property is to be disposed of other than t 
Government agencies or to States or their po- 
litical subdivisions or instrumentalities as 
provided in sections 12 and 13 of the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944, as amended, veterans 
shall be granted a priority in the purchase 
of such property over nonveterans in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 3. Surplus residential property shal! 
be subdivided into the appropriate units in 
which the Chairman deems it should be dis- 
posed of, giving due consideration to the 
character of the property and the objectives 
of this act to provide preferences in purchases 
thereof to veterans. 

Sec. 4. (a) Veterans shall be given 60 days 
after public notice within which to signify 
in writing an intention to acquire any unit 
of surplus residential property which is of- 
fered for sale. The sales price shall be at 











the reasonable value in a normal market as 
determined by an appraisal as provided in 
section 5. 

(b) If after signifying an intention to ac- 
quire any unit of surplus residential prop- 
erty a veteran declines to purchase it at the 
appraised value or is unable to meet the 
terms of the sale, public notice shall be given 
offering the unit for sale to other veterans 
at the price fixed by the appraisal. Such 
public notice shall specify a’reasonable time 
within which any veteran may apply for the 
purchase of such unit at the price so fixed. 

(c) Units of surplus residential property 
not sold to veterans under subsection (a) or 
(b) may be disposed of to nonveterans, but 
no such unit shall be disposed of to any non- 
veteran upon terms more favorable than the 
terms under which the unit has been offered 
to veterans. 

(d) The terms of the sale of any unit of 
surplus residential property to any veteran 
under subsection (a) or (b) shall include 
provisions requiring that in the case of any 
resale of such property during the 10-year 
period beginning on the date of the sale, the 

roperty will first be offered for resale to 
veterans at not more than the reasonable 
value in a normal market as determined by 
an appraisal as provided in section 5. Ex- 
cept as provided in this section, sales to vet- 
erans under this act shall be upon such 
terms as the Chairman may prescribe. 

Sec. 5. Units of surplus residential property 
offered for sale shall be appraised by an ap- 
praiser selected by the disposal agency or 
other prospective seller and an appraiser 
selected by the prospective veteran buyer or, 
in case of disagreement of the two appraisers 
so selected, by an appraiser jointly selected 
by the first two appraisers. The determina- 
tion of what constitutes a reasonable value 
in a normal market shall be based upon 
reasonable values during the period begin- 
ning January 1, 1937, and ending December 
31, 1939. 





Commentator Pays Deserved Tribute to 
Hon. Sol Bloom, of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1946 


Mr. LYNDON B. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, on Tuesday evening, January 
29, Don Pryor, speaking from London, 
paid one of the most beautiful and de- 
serving tributes ever paid any man in 
public life when he devoted his entire 
broadcast to the outstanding ccatribu- 
tion made that day by the distinguished 
and beloved chairman of the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee, Hon. Sot BLoom. 

Throughout his long and remarkably 
successful political career, Sot BLoom 
has always thought and acted in terms of 
people. In his persuasive address before 
the United Nations Social and Economic 
Council, he reminded this great group 
that if the UNO is to work, people must 
be the primary object of its concern. 

Because Sot BLtoom puts men before 
machines, people before profit, little folks 
everywhere have hope that under his 
leadership the foreign policy of the great- 
est nation in all the world will be well 
handled. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the comments of the able CBS 
commentator, Don Pryor, delivered on 
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The World Today, Tuesday, January 29, 


1946, 6:45 to 7 p. m. eastern standard 
time: 


Sot Boom, the old war horse of American 
foreign affairs, who came to London first 
Many years ago as a young song writer of 
Tin Pan Alley, with a tune to peddle, sold the 
biggest bill of goods of his life today, on’ 
behalf of all the suffering peoples of the 
world. An American-sponsored resolution, 
calling on all the nations that are able to 
contribute to the UNRRA “kitty,” was up for 
consideration by the United Nations Social 
and Economic Council. It has been passive- 
ly opposed by some. The delegate of Saudi 
Arabia—all 51 nations were represented there 
today—objected to the levy of 1 percent of 
each nation’s national income. The Uru- 
guayan delegate protested that his country 
had heavy expenses at home. 

So, So, Boom, in a slightly rumpled suit, 
with the large, loose features of his face set 
grimly and using his hands and liberal, old- 
style oratorical gestures, pulled out all the 
stops, as he used to do now and then on the 
floor of the House of Representatives. “Can 
you get peace and security,” he asked, “where 
people are starving, when fathers and moth- 
ers know what it is to have babies coming 
to them and pleading for a little piece of 
bread and for something to keep them 
warm?” He let the question answer itself, 
He paid lavish tribute to the work of UNRRA 
so far, but warned that it needed far more 
help, if it were to prevent disaster in the 
form of famine and epidemics. And it needs 
help this year, he insisted, for next year 
there won’t be any people to feed. “If you 
can only give a bag of peanuts, give a bag 
of peanuts.” All the opposition there was 
melted, and the resolution was adopted by 
acclamation. 

The song Sot Bioom sold when he came 
over here 40 years ago, The Honeysuckle and 
the Bee, is still selling, by the way, still giv- 
ing pleasure to many people. But far more 
people may be affected by what he did today. 





CIO Backs Truman-Wyatt Housing 
Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1946 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I would like to include the 
following statement: 


President Philip Murray, of the CIO, and 
President R. J. Thomas, of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, CIO, today issued the fol- 
lowing statement on the emergency housing 
program advanced by Mr. Wilson Wyatt: 

“The housing program as presented by Mr. 
Wyatt and approved by President Truman 
recognizes the magnitude of the need of the 
homeless veterans, while at the same time 
it appraises realistically America’s potential 
productive capacity to meet this need. It 
does so by enabling the building industry 
and related private enterprises to get going 
at a rate of peacetime production that will 
match our high wartime momentum. It will 
do this with a minimum but essential amount 
of Government assistance. 

“Only those who have no faith in Amer- 
ican democracy and American production 
genius will doubt America’s capacity to meet 
the goals set in Mr. Wyatt's most practical 
program. Such defeatists are the same ones 
who only a short time ago attacked our war- 
time aircraft and shipbuilding goals, 
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“Actually the housing program will greatly 
aid the building industry, since not only will 
it enable it to produce at maximum to meet 
the present crisis, but will lay a firm basis 
for many years of full-scale output. When 
carried out, these measures will make pos- 
sible for the first time continuous production 
of low-cost housing for the mass market of 
middle- and low-income families, for whom 
it is estimated that over 16,000,000 new 
houses will be needed in the coming decade. 
While the approximately 3,000,000 houses 
called for in 1946 and 1947 will greatly allevi- 
ate the present plight of the homeless, we 
will have to continue to keep our sights high 
for many years to come if we are to reach our 
goal of a decent home for every American 
family. 

“The housing program must be put into 
effect at once. It must be a major part of 
the national effort to achieve full employ- 
ment. Its enactment is in the best interest 
of the veteran and all citizens who want a 
prosperous American economy. It is now 
squarely up to Congress to pass speedily the 
necessary legislation—the Patman bill, the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill, and the Kilgore- 
Mitchell bill—so that the new housing pro- 
gram can go forward.” 





Target: Housing 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN TH.“ HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1946 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave tu extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the New York Herald Tribune of Feb- 
ruary 26, 1946: 


TARGET: HOUSING 


Congress begins debate today on Mr. Wil- 
son Wyatt’s plan to get 2,700,000 homes 
started in the next 27 months and thus pre- 
vent the housing crisis from getting worse. 
It is our earnest hope that the legislators will 
dispatch the program promptly—after plug- 
ging up two holes which were punched in it 
last week by a House committee. 

The plan was made in one piece and each 
part was essential to arrival at stated goals 
on time. Mr. Wyatt defined the goals with 
the precision by which military production 
was turned out on time. “Target for 1946: 
1,200,000 homes started. * * * Target for 
1947: 1,500,000 homes started,” said Mr. 
Wyatt, and he noted: “Neither business-as- 
usual, labor-as-usual, building-as-usual nor 
Government-as-usual will suffice.” The 
country apparently agreed. There was hearty 
applause all around and no criticism to speak 
of. The only thing that has changed par- 
ticularly since then is in the public temper— 
that people are more wide awake to the emer- 
gency and less patient. 

It is hard to see what prompted the com- 
mittee members to drop t $600,000,000 
premium payments provision by which 
building stuff—the very first essential, now 
bottlenecked—is to be brought into the mar- 
ket. Conceivably it was thought that aid to 
be offered to some producers—premiums for 
producing more than the usual amount of 
conventional materials and for making the 
newer ones, such as light metal and plastics, 
which incidentally can be turned into houses 
faster—might upset the present competitive 
position of the producers. That this would 
happen is highly doubtful. Producers them- 
selves have said right along that there is 
demand for far more material than can be 
made of every sort, and that incentives are 
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needed. Demand for 1,500,000 homes each 
12 months will continue 10 years. There is 
left the possible objection, on principle, to 
this subsidy-like aid to private enterprise— 
@ point on which it is worth while to note 
some recent observations by Senator Tart, 
of Ohio, who will certainly be accepted as 
a stanch defender of our existing economy. 
In speaking of housing with Federal aid in- 
cluding subsidies for low-cost homes, Sen- 
ator Tarr noticed that “If the free-enter- 
prise system does not do its best to prevent 
hardship * * * it will be superseded by 
a less-progressive system which does.” 

The premium payments are required to 
make the rest of the program work, with 
its priorities to channel the material into 
moderate-priced home building and prefer- 
ence to veterans, encouragement to the 
recruiting of additional labor, and control of 
prices. The House committee also dropped 
the proposed ceiling on existing homes. This 
is a pretty tall ceiling, which would affect 
chiefly the speculators, in our judgment, for 
the proposition is simply to let whatever 
price a house is sold for at this time be the 
price for the duration of the emergency. 
There is little logic or fairness in putting a 
lid on new-home prices but none on those 
which already exist. 


Importation of Vacuum Cleaners From 
Great Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARTEL J. JONKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1946 


Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter and 
editorial: 


[From the Chicago Herald-American of 
February 13, 1946] 


VACTRIC LTD., CHAPELHALL, AIRDRIE, SCOTLAND 


“United States of Ainerica orders 250,000 
vacuum cleaners fron Britain.” 

No, gentle readers, this is not a faked story 
or a bit of propaganda. 

It is a reproduction of an advertisement in 
the London Daily Mail, trans-Atlantic edi- 
tion of January 16, 1946. 

Of course we do not believe that this is the 
vacuum cleaner Winston Churchill and Lord 
Keynes used on the United States Treasury. 
That machine must have been much more 
powerful than the household variety. 

The advertisement deals with a gadget as 
distinctively Americar as ham and eggs, and 
it should make clear even to the dumbest 
politician what is happening to American 
trade and the prestige of American products 
not only in world markets but here in the 
Unitec. States. 

American production of vacuum cleaners, 
washing machines, refrigerators, and other 
appliances is almost at a standstill while 
President Truman plays politics with Sidney 
Hillman and the OPA harasses and browbeats 
industry. 

In the meantime, the smart British are not 
only destroying our world markets for 
vacuum cleaners and other products, but 
actually preparing to ficod the United States 
with these same products made by labor 
which is paid about half of American wages. 

What chance do you suppose American 
manufacturers are going to have to sell 
vacuum cleaners in South America, Central 
America, Europe, and Asia when the British 
can show that although we originated this 
» 


machine, we buy British vacuum cleaners for 
our own use? 

These people in other countries will never 
be able to understand that the people of the 
United States were forced to go abroad for 
vacuum cleaners because they could not get 
the superior products of their own factories. 

Of course, the smug little Washington bu- 


“reaucrats have not the slightest understand- 


ing of the enormous cost and difficulties of 
building up markets at home and abroad. 
Ninety percent of them could not run a 
hotdog stand successfully. 

In England, however, the ablest men in 
the Empire devote their attention to the 
development of trade. With no natural re- 
sources, England must be intelligent or 
starve. 

Beginning 1 month after Eisenhower’s army 
landed in Normandy and months before 
Germany surrendered, England issued thou- 
sands of permits to businessmen to go 
abroad and prepare for after-war trade. 

The British appropriated $800,000,000 to 
back export trade. 

Lord Woolton, the Minister of Reconstruc- 
tion, advised businessmen that the Govern- 
ment had made studies of overseas markets 
in 26 countries and was ready to back the 
drive for trade. 

“The world abroad is hungry for our prod- 
ucts,” said Lord Woolton, “and we must not 
tempt our customers overseas to find other 
sources of supply.” 

Let us not be silly and get angry at the 
intelligent British. 

Let us use some of these vacuum cleaners 
to do a thorough spring housecleaning in 
Washington. 


HEALTH-Mor, INc., 
Chicago, Ill., February 25, 1946. 
Hon. BarTE, J. JONKMAN, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We wish to call your attention to 
the attached editorial regarding the proposed 
importation into the United States of 250,000 
vacuum cleaners from Britain. The editorial 
appeared in the Chicago Herald-American for 
February 13, 1946, and is a stunning indict- 
ment of that kind of Washington muddled 
political thinking which proposes to assist the 
introduction of foreign merchandise into the 
American market in direct competition with 
American products. 

We use the word “assist” advisedly. In 
the instance involved, 250,000 vacuum clean- 
ers represent one-eighth of the United States 
record sales in the biggest year the industry 
ever had. The figure represents a huge slice 
of the present year’s vacuum cleaner market 
potential. To make more grievous the in- 
jury about to be done to American vacuum 
cleaner manufacturers, there is good reason 
to suspect that this vast flood of domestic 
market-destroying merchandise will be fi- 
nanced in part out of the proposed $4,000,- 
000,000 loan to Britain, * * * a loan to be 
paid for by the very people who will suffer 
from the import of this foreign equipment. 

Since 1941, our organization and thousands 
of other American manufacturers have been 
“selling” the public on the vital necessity 
of waiting for home appliances, like vacuum 
cleaners, until after the war. Although the 
war ended 7 months ago, we still have prac- 
tically nothing save excuses to offer the Amer- 
ican public, * * * largely due to Wash- 
ington-created shortages. 

Also, the 45,000 small businessmen who 
move home appliances from manufacturer to 
consumer are without vacuum cleaners to 
sell, * * * although their books are 
loaded with advance orders from customers 
who are becoming extremely impatient with 
the unreasonable delay in securing merchan- 
dise. This delay, we may add, is all too fre- 
quently ascribed solely to the manufacturer. 

Therefore, an industry that is equipped and 
ready to produce 2,500,000 vacuum cleaners in 
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1946, with a retail value of over $135,000,000, 
stands hamstrung with partially shut-down 
plants and skeleton crews of workers, while a 
few self-styled Washington “experts” indulge 
in manipulations that are supposed to adjust 
our economy to “a more abundant way of 
life.” 

Is it possible that we are supposed to ac- 
cept as a solution to our problem the proposal 
that the American housewife buy British, 
while American industry is taught how to run 
its affairs? That we must stand by and be 
sandbagged by foreign competition because 
we have been rendered unable by our own 
Government to defend our domestic markets 
with vastly superior American-made prod- 
ucts? 

In order that public confidence in the 
vacuum-cleaner industry may not be en- 
tirely destroyed, we are proposing to the 
Vacuum Cleaner Manufacturers Association 
that a series of advertisements be placed in 
the principal newspapers of the Nation, tell- 
ing the people why they must buy foreign 
vacuum cleaners if they want vacuum clean- 
ers now. The time has come when we, along 
with other manufacturers who are paying an 
unearned penalty for un-American economic 
theorizing, must bring the injustice of our 
condition to the attention of the public. 

You and every other intelligent, unpreju- 
diced American must see the inexcusable stu- 
pidity of a condition which for seven long 
months has held the finest industrial system 
in the world at a standstill. We urge you, 
therefore, to take the following two steps in 
behalf of American industry: 

1. Propose a bill that will immediately 
stop the importation of any article of com- 
merce for which there is ample productive 
capacity in this country during the period 
that said productive capacity is held inopera- 
tive involuntarily. 

2. Do everything in your power to remove 
the restrictions against reasonable price ad- 
justments that now prevent United States 
industry from getting into high gear so as 
to attain maximum production. 

Sincerely yours, 
HEALTH-Mor, INC., 
ALBERT E. KRAMER, 
Vice President. 


Hon. Wright Patman, of Texas, Charges 
Real-Estate Lobby With Deliberate 
Falsehoods—Reveals Existence of Mil- 
lion-Dollar Slush Fund—Demands 


Homes for Veterans at Reasonable 
Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1946 


Mr. PATMAN, Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I should like to include the script 
of a radio program which was broadcast 
at 10:30 p. m., February 26, over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System’s net- 
work. 

This public-spirited organization has a 
weekly feature entitled “Congress 
Speaks,” which has done much to keep 
the American people informed of worth- 
while things that are being done in 
Washington. Last night’s program was 














entitled “The Veterans Housing Scan- 


dal”: 

Mr. CosTELLo. One of the strangest aspects 
of the American postwar reconversion pe- 
riod is the fact that across the broad breadth 
of America, the fabled land of abundance, 
there has suddenly appeared the most acute 
housing shortage the Nation has ever faced. 
The situation had been intensifying slowly— 
almost imperceptibly—for several years. 
Then our armies started pouring home from 
the far-flung battle fronts over the world, 
nd we faced a housing crisis. 
ith me in the studio tonight I have Con- 
cressman WRIGHT PATMAN, of Texas. He is 
the author of the administration’s housing 
pill and leader of the floor fight for its pas- 
sage. I have asked him to give us some first- 
hand information about how and why he 
believes the returning veteran finds himself 
in such a dilemma. Mr. PaTMAN, what are 
your general views on this housing situation? 

Mr. PaTMaN. The desperate plight of our 
returning veterans in their vain search for a 
place to live is being written plainly on the 
want-ad pages of our daily newspapers. You 
can turn to any city in the country—New 
York, Chicago, Detroit, Dallas, Los Angeles— 
and read and hear the same story of their 
misery and need. 

One would think, considering the eternal 
debt of gratitude we owe these youngsters 
who won the war for us, that Americans 
would gladly make an all-out effort to help 
veterans find a place to live when they are 
discharged from the Army. I think it is 
almost a national disgrace that this has not 
been the case. Instead, they are being made 
the victims of the biggest speculative swindle 
in the history of our country. They are 
being forced to pay fantastic prices for jerry- 
built shacks in order to find shelter. 

I can cite literally hundreds of cases from 
my own mail—specific instances where vet- 
erans have been charged $10,000 for a $5,000 
home. I have one case of a B-29 pilot who 
got back to his Chicago home 2 months ago. 
A landlord, who is not typical, demanded 
$150 as side-money before renting him an 
apartment. Literally thousands of veterans 
cannot afford the tremendous down-pay- 
ments now required on a home. 

In one Texas town there is a veteran who 
has his home half finished. He has a priority 
certificate. Last week he went from lumber 
mill to lumber mill seeking enough material 
to finish his home. These mills had lumber 
in their yards, they had wall-board, they 
had flooring, but the mill men told the 
veteran, “I’m sorry. This lumber was ordered 
for commercial construction. It is already 






solid 

And that’s the story. Across the land new 
stores are being erected; theaters, bowling 
alleys, all types of commercial structures, 
are consuming the material that should go 
into homes for veterans. 

We have a plan to put a stop to all this. 
It is the program recently announced by the 
President to buila homes by the millions; 
build them faster than they have ever been 
built before; build them with the same 
Speed and intensity that we built airplanes 
and ships and guns to supply the battle- 
fronts over the world: to mobilize th= forces 
of the building industry in the same way that 
the automobile industry, the oil industry, 
and the building industry itself were mobi- 
lized to meet the problems of war 

The President and Mr. Wilson Wyatt, his 
Housing Expediter, set a goal; a goal to build 
2,700,000 home: in the next 24 months; more 
than seven times the number that was con- 
structed in 1945. The plan has been set in a 
iramework of broad vision and careful plan- 
ning. The President has called for bold and 
energetic action on the part of both Govern- 
ment and industry. 

In November I introduced a housing bill 
to provide the legislative foundation for this 
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program. Its one objectivé was to provide 
houses for veterans at a reasonable cost, and 
to hold down speculation in existing homes 
until the veteran demand had been met. 
What happened? The most vicious lobby of 
the Seventy-ninth Congress kas been organ- 
ized to oppose the measure and all its parts. 
For a month Washington representatives of 
the real-estate interest have been button- 
holing Congressmen, urging them to vote 
against houses for veterans. 

These same interests sent word out over 
the country to legitimate lumber dealers, 
urging them to wire their Congressmen to 
oppose the bill. Thousands of telegrams 
have been pouring in upon the Representa- 
tives and Senators. All this costs money. I 
conservatively estimate that a minimum of 
$25,000 worth of telegrams have reached Con- 
gress in the past 10 days. Who paid for this 
campaign? Why would anyone spend thou- 
sands of dollars to defeat a plan to help vet- 
erans find shelter? 

I think I know the answer. It has been 
reported in various newspapers that the 
Washington real-estate lobbyists have a 
slush fund of from one vo five million dollars 
to be spent for such nefarious purposes as 
these. These lobbyists have stooped to 
downright falsehoods to dupe and mislead 
legitimate and responsible lumbermen and 
real-estate dealers over the country. 

I have before me a copy of a publication 
called “Headlines”, which these real-estate 
representatives sent cut last week. It urges 
that the housing bill implementing the 
President’s program be sent back to com- 
mittee. It said, “The Wyatt program has 
been rushed to the floor of the House with- 
out the customary public hearings. Indus- 
try and rrivate citizens have not been given 
the chance to submit facts about the effect 
it will have. Only br such facts will Con- 
gress be able to give proper consideration to 
this vital legislaticn.” 

Thousands of legitimate lumber dealers 
read and believed that statement. The 
truth was that the housing bill was intro- 
duced on November 20, 1945, and hearings 
were held on it before the House Banking and 
Currency Committee from December 3, 1945, 
until February 14, 1946. Durirs this period 
of more than 2 months of hearings, a volume 
of testimony was taken. What is more to the 
point, the same representative who said in- 
dustry had not been given a chance to tes- 
tify, himself was heard for one full day by 
the House Banking and Currency Committee, 
and his statements occupied 15 pages of the 
hearing record. 

Why should these obbyists stoop to such 
practices? I believe there is a quite obvi- 
ous answer to that. Should this iegislation 
pass, they will be denied the greatest sucker 
market in history. The only thing they ob- 
ject to seriously in the administration’s pro- 
gram is a formula which would prevent real- 
estate speculation during the housing crisis 
of some 18 months. 

If the legislation passes, Federal appraisers 
will scrutinize builders’ plans for new homes 
to see that the veteran gets his money’s 
worth. The legitimate builders have found 
no fault with this, but the group of specu- 
lators who are paying these Washington lob- 
byists well know that the houses they are 
building will stand no such examination. 

I personally know of instance after in- 
stance where veterans who have finally 
found a place to live are being evicted be- 
cause their homes were sold out from under 
them by the landlord. These same specu- 
lators, worshiping at the great gcd greed, cry 
that we are ruining frce enterprise when we 
want to build homes for veterans in the six 
to seven thousand dollar range. They claim 
that homes cannot be built in America for 
six or seven thousand dollars. The truth of 
the matter is that the speculators can make 
more profit per house on $15,000 mansions, 
and, therefore, they have not the slightest 
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desire to build homes for veterans at six or 
seven thousand dollars. 

However, personally I am convinced there 
are sufficient responsible, thinking Ameri- 
cans in our country who cannot be duped by 
propaganda and who will join in this pro- 
gram of helping us provide homes for our 
veterans. 

That's a rather lengthy explanation, but 
I think the American people are entitled to 
know the facts of the housing situation 

Mr. CosTELLo. Every man to his own opin- 
ion, Mr. PaTMAN. Now there are several 
points I would like to clarify in my own 
mind. You spoke of this formula for hold- 
ing down speculation on existing homes. 
What formul did you mean? 

Mr. PaTMAN. Simply this, Mr. Costello. 
One of the major sections of the housing bill 
provides that the present owner of a home 
could sell it at any time for whatever price 
he could get for it. That price would then 
become the ceiling price for the duration 
of the housing emergency. 

It protects the investment of the present 
owner. Its sole purpose is to prevent the 
specula*ive reselling that has skyrocketed the 
price of so many homes. 

Mr. CosTELLo. How long would that ceiling 
price remain? 

Mr. PaTMAN. Only for the life of the hous- 
ing bill—until December 31, 1947—some 18 
months. I don’t think that will hurt any- 
one, yet this has been one of the most mis- 
understood and controversial points of the 
whole legislation. It does hit the speculators 
squarely in their pocketbooks, however, and 
we have heard the resulting outcry. 

Mr. CosTELLo. There does exist some sin- 
cere criticism of your bill, Mr. PATMAN, par- 
ticularly on the question of subsidies. Mr. 
Wyatt is asking $600,000,000 to use for what 
he calls premium payments which a lot of 
people object to. What about that? 

Mr. PaTMAN. I sincerely believe, Mr. Cos- 
tello, that these subsidies will be the cheap- 
est way for us to get our production goals, 
All of us know that scarcity of materials is 
our biggest problem right now. 

Some small marginal plants with higher 
costs are either shut down or operating at 
only partial capacity. The reason for this 
in most instances is that they cannot afford 
to pay competitive wage scales and hence 
cannot get workers; or their manufacturing 
methods are not as efficient as their com- 
petitors. It is Mr. Wyatt’s idea to give these 
plants a premium price for their product. 
This extra Money can be used to hire more 
men or take whatever steps are necessary 
to increase production. Once the plant gets 
into volume production, and the cost per 
unit drops, it can then compete and the need 
for subsidies no longer exists. It acts as a 
sort of industrial pump primer to get a plant 
under way. 

Mr. CosTELLo. Some of the critics of the 
program, Mr. PatTMan, have been pointing out 
that this program will result in the veterans 
obtaining a lot of cheap, prefabricated 
homes, and in 10 years they will find them- 
selves much worse off than if they had paid 
higher prices for conventional homes. Would 
you care to touch on that, Mr. PaTmMANn? 

Mr. PatmMan. I most certainly would. 
That’s another argument the speculators are 
using to keep us from building homes for 
servicemen. 

Under the President’s housing 
1,200,000 houses are planned for 1946. Of 
these 700,000 are conventional homes and 
250,000 are so-called prefabricated houses— 
so you can readily see that the emphasis is 
going to be on the conventional type home, 
built by local carpenters and construction 
firms. The prefabricated houses are ex- 
pected to fill the gap beyond the capacity of 
the conventional building methods. 

However, these prefabricated homes will be 
required to meet the same standards of con- 
struction that conventic They 
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must meet the same scrutiny of FHA ap- 
praisers, so that the argument that we will 
have thousands of prefabricatec shacks 
under this program just doesn’t hold water. 

Mr. COsTELLo. About these lobbyist tele- 
grams, Mr. PATMAN. Don’t you believe that 
they come from legitima*e builders? 

Mr. Patman. Of course I do—and I answer 
every one of them which contains sufficient 
address. In most instances the wording of 
the telegram itself shows conclusively that 
the writer has been misinformed about the 
housing program. In many cases I later re- 
ceive letters from them explaining that they 
have been misled and pledging their sup- 
port of this legislation. 

In connection with this, « have one specific 
instance you might be interested in. I re- 
ceived a telegram from a lumber dealer in 
Houston, Tex. I promptly and courteously 
replied to him, explaining my motives for 
introducing this legislation. He indignantly 
wrote back saying that he had never sent the 
telegram and wanting to know the circum- 
stances around it. 

I promptly turned the case over to the 
Department of Justice. It developed that 
one man came into a Houston telegraph office, 
gave the clerk a long list of names, and 
planked down several hundred dollars in cash, 
asking that the wires be sent to various Con- 
gressmen. My friend’s name happened to be 
one of those picked at random by this lobby- 
ist agent, unfortunately for him. 

Mr. Costerto. What happened to 
sender, Mr. Patman? 

Mr. PatmMaNn. Unfortunately there is no 
Federal law, to my knowledge, Mr. Costello, 
covering a case like this, but it was a neat 
example of the methods of lobbyists. These 
instances I have given you illustrate the type 
of opposition that is facing those Congress- 
men who are attempting to carry out the will 
of the American people, in seeing to it that 
our veterans will have a place to live. I hope 
I have helped clarify some of the misinfor- 
mation that has been bandied about on this 
bill. 


the 


Wyatt’s Bold Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1946 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the RecorpD, I would like to include the 
following editorial from the Detroit 
News of February 13, 1946: 


One of President Truman’s appointments 
that looks to be panning out—though this 
is perhaps just luck, since the appointee is 
&@ power in Kentucky politics—is that of the 
very able and energetic former mayor of 
Louisville, Wilson Wyatt, as Housing Expe- 
diter. Mr. Wyatt, in office 7 weeks, has put 
together a plan which he thinks, with the 
blessing of Congress, may result in the build- 
ing this year of 1,500,000 family units of 
housing. 

The plan counts on the cooperation, not 
alone of Congress, but of the building indus- 
try and—what is more conjectural—of build- 
ing trades labor. It goes on the assumption, 
as indeed it must, that the housing problem 
cannot be met without adoption in some de- 
gree of mass production methods and without 
some assistance in the way of underwriting 
the special risks of this innovation on the 
part of government. 

Mr. Wyatt's plan, as might be expected in 
light of his record as Louisville’s mayor, is a 
bold one. It may prove overbold, when it 


collides with thé conservatism of the build- 
ing industry and of those who work in it. 

But none will deny, we expect, that bold- 
ness is a quality in the absence of which the 
housing problem is not going to be solved, 
certainly not satisfactorily. 

In respect to no want of the people is the 
gap between demand and supply so vast as in 
respect to housing—the hardest of-all wants 
to meet rapidly. The gap here is so huge, 
due to years of war and depression, that the 
building industry’s present capacity would 
need a decade in which to fill it. 

But, as with other commodities, so with 
housing, the only hope of heading off disas- 
trous inflation of prices is to supply the de- 
mand, or a large part of it. Moreover, there 
can be no such thing as an inflation in 
realty and housing alone, without pulling 
other prices skyward with it. 

The answer must be an expansion of the 
building industry’s capacity, beyond any- 
thing it normally would attempt or risk of its 
own initiative. This is a large order, but, up 
to the moment, Mr. Wyatt looks like a man 
who will have a good try at filling it. 


Extension of Emergency Price Control 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1946 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following statement by 
John W. Snyder, Director of War Mobi- 
lization and Reconversion, to the House 
Banking and Currency Committee on the 
extension of the Emergency Price Con- 
trol Act, Wednesday, February 27, 1946: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, in scheduling these early hearings on 
the extension of the Emergency Price Control 
Act of 1942 as amended and the Stabiliza- 
tion Act of 1942 as amended, your committee 
is performing a very real service to the Amer- 
ican people. We must come to grips at once 
with the problem of keeping inflation in 
bounds. It is not a threat that may mate- 
rialize in the future. It is a very dangerous 
present condition. 

There is every likelihood that keeping in- 
flation in check is going to be the most 
crucial domestic question before us for many 
months to come. That is why I consider it 
so important to take steps now for continu- 
ing price stabilization measures for a full 
year beyond June 30. 1946. I am glad that 
your committee has offered me this oppor- 
tunity to discuss the problem with you. 

American businessmen and consumers 
rightly fear the effect of inflation upon our 
economy. And they should know that their 
Government is prepared to safeguard their 
earnings and savings by stabilizing prices. 
And they should know now that the Govern- 
ment is prepared to remain on the price 
stabilization job until economic equilibrium 
is within reach. 

As you know, I am on record as having 
said many times that I believe production, 
in the last practical analysis, is the only real 
solution to the problem of inflation. I want 
to take this opportunity to reaffirm that 
statement. At the same time I want to say, 
with equal firmness, that I believe we can- 
not drop our defenses against inflation be- 
fore supply begins to supply demand. 

Price stabilization is a measure we are 
using to safeguard our economy against the 
disaster of rising prices and costs. 
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We need that safeguard until production 
is sufficient, and the volume steady enough 
to begin balancing with demand. Demands 
at present are very heavy. They have built 
up during the war, and there are new de- 
mands at present for many things. 

It will take time to manufacture consumer 
durables. components, materials needed by 
business and construction materials—anq 
this alone is a big, time-consuming job which 
requires changing over and adjusting the 
Nation's complex business machinery from 
war to peace production. It will also take 
time to get these things to the markets, 
The channels of distribution, wholesale and 
retail, for business and consumers have to be 
filled up again. Anywhere from a few weeks 
to many months are necessary for this. And 
that supply, once volume production has 
been reached, will have to be maintained for 
more weeks and months in order to approach 
demand. 

We should ask ourselves what would hap- 
pen to production prospects if price stabili- 
zation were to end before we had allowed 
enough time for the practical tasks of recon- 
version. Suppose we entered a period of 
spiralling prices and costs. It happened 
after the last war. If it happened again in- 
dustry would certainly be obliged to stock 
up with materials for manufacture before 
prices went higher. It would be natural for 
consumers to rush to buy what they needed 
before the cost of living climbed further. 

It would be natural, too, for business to 
withhold finished goods from market, be- 
cause it would be facing a loss to sell when 
prices were sure to go higher. This situation 
would for a time inevitably increase, not 
lessen, the shortages of both producer and 
consumer goods. 

A disordered price structure, with prices 
and costs bolting out of control, would give 
business in general a poor chance to expand 
its output of goods and services. Many of 
the industries producing to fill the most 
troublesome shortages would run into fur- 
ther difficulties. 

It is not reasonable to expect that all 
production would increase if all price ceil- 
ings were removed. In specific cases, where 
lack of production is retarding reconversion, 
we can divert labor and materials from other 
uses by granting measured price increases in 
order to step up output. This can be done 
effectively only under the _ stabilization 
framework. With all prices rising, that ad- 
vantage would be lost. 

At this stage in reconversion there are still 
a number of obstacles to be overcome before 
a larger volume of finished goods ca~ flow to 
market. Shortages of labor, of components, 
and raw materials, still have to be met. 
Properly trained workers must be where they 
are needed and at the right times. Indus- 
trial plants and distributors have to re- 
organize for peacetime trade. Technical 
changes are still being completed. And labor 
and management must settle down again 
into normal bargaining. 

These factors must be taken into account 
when we talk about achieving the kind of 
substantial production that will eventually 
smother inflation. But even so, even with 
practical problems still to be solved, our total 
civilian production is increasing. There has 
been noticeable progress in the production 
and shipment of finished consumer durable 
goods to market from the reconversion in- 
dustries. 

December shipments of vacuum cleaners, 
electric irons, refrigerators, electric ranges, 
washing machines, sewing machines, and 
radios ran 10 to 30 percent above November 
shipments. And industry expects shipments 
of these and other consumer durables to 
reach at least prewar rates of shipment by 
June of this year. 

Goods from reconverting industries are 
coming to market in larger and larger quan- 
tities. This new production is coming in ad- 
dition to over-all production for civilian use 








that already stands at the highest level in 
our history. 

During the war years production for 
civilian use, in addition to our unsurpassed 
war manufacture, outreached any previous 
peacetime period. And on December 31, pro- 
duction for civilian uses was higher than it 
had ever been before in peacetime. 

During 1945, for example, food production 
in this country was 35 percent above the 
average for 1935-38, a peak up to then. An 
indication of today’s volume of production is 
the amount of goods moving through de- 
partment stores to consumers. It stands at 
an all-time peak. 

Balance of supply and demand is an 
eventuality on which we can rely. But it has 
not yet materialized. It will require time. 
One reason that it will require time is that 
present demand for goods is so swollen that 
eyen better than ordinary production is not 
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going to be enough to meet it immediately. 
This factor is one of the inflationary pres- 
sures that we have to watch. 


Like many other inflationary pressures that 
have been developing since VJ-day, heavy 
demand is not itself a bad thing. On the 
contrary, it provides a bridge which we can 
use to reach a period of good jobs, stable 
markets, and better times for all of us. We 
can reach this period if we take action now 
to prevent runaway inflation. But if heavy 
demand and great purchasing power are al- 
lowed to dissipate themselves in a boom that 
can end only in a depression, we will not be 
able to build a sound economy in the future. 

There are other inflationary pressures that 
have been building up since last August. 
ices continue to press hard against their 
ngs. Wholesale prices have been inching 
r and higher. Since last September, 
sale prices have risen faster than dur- 
g any similar period since 1943. 

Consumer spending continues to be heavy. 
Department-store, chain-store, and mail-or- 
der sales were higher during the whole of 
1945, and higher during the ast month of the 
year than during comparable periods in 1944. 
Consumer buying in the last quarter of 1945 
was at the highest rate in our history. Re- 
tail sales were at their all-time Leak as the 
new year began. 

All these evidences of the trend toward in- 
flation must be considered along with an- 
other one. And this is the psychology of in- 
flation that is becoming more and more ap- 
parent. Trade and business journals frankly 
cite the probability thet prices will go up. 
We know that both public and private pur- 
chasing agents have frequently been unable 
to contract for future deliveries of goods ex- 
cept by agreeing to “escape clauses” provid- 
ing for the possibility of a higher price. 

The assumption that prices are going up 
gives business an irresistible motive to with- 
hold finished goods from market in expecta- 

ion of higher prices and higher profits. We 
have not yet been able to judge how much 
this fact accounts for a number of shortages. 
But we must reckon with it. I. is a practice 
that adds an artificial scarcity to the very 
real shortage of goods that already exists. 

This fear or anticipation that inflation is 
on the way, the assumption that pricec are 
going up, could very well be translated into 
disastrous action. And the action would be 
i rush to buy that would accentuate the al- 
ready strong demand for goods and services. 
re is sufficient buying power available 
among both business and consumers to give 
considerable impetus to a buying rush. 

It is obvious that we will continue to need 

teguards against such growing inflationary 
tendencies. It would appear that, to Safe- 


guard consumers against increased living 
costs 




















| . It would be necessary to control only 
the prices of food, clothing, rents, and hous- 
This view has been advanced by those 
who sincerely want to avoid the development 
i serious inflation. 

I very much wish that this were all that 
Was necessary. 


ing 


r 


it would greatly simplify 
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the task of the Congress and the adminis- 
tration. Unfortunately, while inflationary 
pressures remain as great and as general as 
they are today, this proposal simply would 
not work. 

It would not accomplish our objective of 
stabilizing the cost of living, because price 
increases are contagious. If prices in the 
uncontrolled sectors boomed—as under pres- 
ent conditions they certainly would—no 
price administrator could hold back prices 
in the controlled sector. 

Just suppose, for instance, that the prices 
of all durables—autos, refrigerators, radios, 
furniture, farm machinery—and all services 
also, increased materially. And this is not in 
the least unlikely if all price controls were 
removed. 

Could anyone seriously suppose, to cite one 
example, that the prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts could be held down while the price 
of durables the farmer has to buy soared? 

Another type of argument, also advanced 
by those who do not want to see a “runaway” 
inflation, is the contention that continued 
general price control is really restricting 
production, and thus contributing to infla- 
tion. One main reason for this contention, 
I think, is that each businessman knows that 
if his own prices went up, without any change 
in other prices, he himself could produce 
more. 

This is certainly true. If any single price 
were raised, while all other prices remained 
under ceilings, the producer in that line 
could raise both the wages he pays his 
workers and the price he offers for mate- 
rials. He could then attract more labor, 
get more materials, and produce more. We 
have taken advantage of this under price 
control in increased output of materials and 
products which are bottlenecks in recon- 
version. 

But it does not follow that removal of all 
controls would have the same effect. In- 
stead, it would destroy the advantage and 
create disordered markets. Today’s high 
demands can be filled only by many months 
and, in some cases, years of sizeable, steady 
production. 

Certainly, lifting price controls would not 
help us complete certain necessary recon- 
version tasks that industry still is working on. 
The same practical and technical operations 
would still have to be finished. It would 
still be necessary to allow time for distribu- 
tors to reorganize their sales outlets. Work- 
ers would still be relocating themselves. 
Collective bargaining would still have to 
operate. 

If continued price stabilization were actu- 
ally restricting all production, we would have 
been undergoing a very different sort of 
transition period since VJ-day. Instead of 
our present rapid prog”ess, we would have had 
a limping reconversion. Unemployment 
would have increased much more sharply and 
quickly than it has. 

However, relying on continued effective 
price stabilization to keep our economic 
house in order until production begins to 
approach a balance with demand, does not 
mean that we are determined on rigid and 
inflexible control of prices. 

Existing stabilizaticn powers provide suffi- 
cient room for necessary flexibility in price 
control. The development of a revised wage- 
price policy by the Government during the 
last fortnight illustrates this point. Since 
VJ-day there has been a fairly narrow cate- 
gory of wage increases that could be used 
by industry as the basis of request for price 
relief. We have been depending mainly on 
free collective bargaining by industry and 
labor to settle the wage issues, without re- 
sulting price increases. Industry, of course, 
could come in after 6 months and ask for 
price relief on the basis of wage increases 
that had been granted and that had increased 
production costs. 
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Now we have revised those ground rules. 
By dropping the 6-month rule, we have ex- 
panded considerably the category of wage 
increases that may be approved and used 
immediately as the basis for price relief for 
industry. Collective bargaining still remains 
the open avenue for wage settlement where 
no price increases are involved. 

At the same time we have put a deterrent 
on excessive wage increases that would serve 
to promote a spiral of inflation. 

Both the new wage policy and the new 
price policy put an even heavier requirement 
for speedy action on the Government. This 
will mean that the operating stabilization 
agencies—the Office of Price Administration 
and the Wage Stabilization Board—must ac- 
celerate their actions. And I know they are 
doing everything humanly possible to speed 
them up. They will need adequate person- 
nel to assure prompt action 

The revised wage-price policy means that 
industry in general during the coming year 
will be assured of at least its minimum peace- 
time earnings. It means that labor in gen- 
eral will be able to soften the shock of 
reduced take-home pay that has followed the 
end of wartime pay rates. And it means that 
agriculture has a better income outlook fo: 
the very reason that labor is able to maintain 
wage levels and so continue to buy farm 
products. 

This stabilization program can be adjusted 
to meet the changes of the transition period 
It is not a formula for rigid control of the 
economy. We have already dropped the bulk 
of the wartime economic controls. The few 
still effective, in particular, price control 
must remain for a time. We will lift thes« 
few remaining controls just as soon as condl- 
tions permit. As I have satd many time 
before, conditions will themselves determine 
the timing. 

The time will come when price control over 
many more products can be dropped. They 
should be dropped on each product as soon 
as supply is in reasonable balance with de- 
mand. This may very well result in price 
control becoming highly selective before the 
need for it comes finally to an end. But in 
the meantime we must maintain the ma- 
chinery for general price stabilization. 

During this war we kept prices and the cost 
of living from getting out of hand. The real 
battle is at hand. The pressures toward in- 
flation are heavier now, as they always are 
following war. And at present, when we are 
fighting heavier pressures, our weapons of 
defense are fewer. The main one aside from 
public opinion has now come to be price 
control 

Subsidies have also played an essential role 
in stabilizing the cost of living during the 
last 3 years. They provided certain producers 
with sufficient returns to enable them to pro- 
duce adequateiy without raising prices to the 
consumer. This was an important factor 
during the war in limiting demands for in- 
creased wages to meet increased living costs 

Farmers, along with consumers in general, 
have a stake in keeping the cost of living in 
line. Stabilization has kept the prices of 
things farmers had to buy from soaring at 
the same time that farm income has re- 
mained good. The drop expected during the 
last 6 months has failed to materialize. The 
December cash income of farmers was higher 
than the August level, with seasonable ad- 
justments. 

Nevertheless, even though the subsidy helps 
keep the cost of living in line, farmers d 
not like subsidies, and I sympathize with 
that view. Nobody likes subsidies. The Gov- 
ernment recognizes that it is desirable to get 
rid of all subsidies as quickly as possible and 
intend to do so 

The Stabilization Administrator has an- 
nounced that the remaining food subsidies 
will be terminated as soon as prices of the 
nonsubsidized elements in costs of li 
cline enough so that it will be safe to allow 
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the cost of the subsidized elements to go up. 
At the same time, farm incomes will be pro- 
tected. Here again, as in price stabilization, 
it is a matter of keeping a balance. But be- 
cause subsidies continue necessary for cost 
of living stabilization, it will be necessary 
to retain the authority to use subsidies, along 
with price control, during the 1947 fiscal 
year. 

Important considerations of national wel- 
fare, as I have shown, make it imperative to 
extend the Emergency Price Control Act of 
1942 as amended and the Stabilization Act of 
1942 as amended. I have discussed a num- 
ber of these considerations in some detail 
because each of them is important. It is 
vital to prevent inflationary trends from de- 
veloping into a real inffation that will 
hamper business in its effort to produce. It 
is vital to keep the cost of living in line so 
that labor need not press for higher wages. 
It is vital to keep the cost of major raw ma- 
terials in line so that production can go for- 
ward. 

I urge your committee to act promptly so 
that the two acts on which the stabilization 
program rests may be extended for 12 
months beyond June 30. 


Mayor Kelly, of Chicago, Favors the 
St. Lawrence Waterway Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 22, 1946 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1946, the Honorable Edward 
J. Kelly, mayor of Chicago, appeared be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations to advocate favorable action 
on the pending resolution on the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence deep waterway 
project. His statement summarizes 
reasons for favorable action on the 
project. His views will, I feel, be of in- 
terest to the entire country because this 
project is bound to be advantageous not 
only to the Middle West and to the Great 
Lakes region, but to the entire Nation, 
as it will reduce the cost of transporta- 
tion and will increase our export as well 
as our import business. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I take pleasure in 
inserting his statement in the REcorp: 


Mr. Chairman, Chicago interests favor the 
construction of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
deep waterway, in particular the construc- 
tion of dams and power works in the Inter- 
national Rapids section of the St. Lawrence 
River, in accordance with the agreement be- 
tween the United States and Canada of 
March 19, 1941. 

It is my firm belief that the more than 
40,000,000 people in the Great Lakes region, 
in Chicago, and in the Northwest, will benefit 
greatly if this deep channel to the Atlantic 
is opened and it becomes possible to ship 
the products of farms and factories directly 
to foreign ports, as well as to the Atlantic 
seaboard. Similar benefits will accrue from 
the ability to receive imports directly. 

This region is the workshop of the Nation 
and the most productive section in the whole 
world. This has been demonstrated in the 
past 4 years of war emergency. It was un- 
fortunate that this connection with the 
Atlantic was not available in this emergency. 
It will be unfortunate if it is not now 


authorized and completed in a reasonable 
time. 

The project is worth more than that, in 
the interest of national defense. During 
the 4 years of war more than 1,100 naval 
craft were built in Great Lakes boat yards 
and shipped 1,500 miles down the Lakes to 
Gulf Waterway, which had only a 9-foot 
draft from Lockport, Ill., to below St. Louis. 
More than one-eighth of these boats, draw- 
ing more than 9 feet of water, had to be lifted 
by pontoons and towed from Chicago to New 
Orleans. This was tedious and expensive. 
More than half of these boats, of shallow 
draft, had to go by way of New Orleans be- 
cause they were too long to pass through the 
present locks on the St. Lawrence canals. 
Boats destined for the Pacific, of course, lost 
no time by going down the Illinois and Mis- 
sissippi Rivers. However, the Great Lakes 
yards could not be used to build the larger 
ships, because the Lakes were landlocked. 
These yards on the Great Lakes are closer to 
the points of production of steel than are 
the seaboard yards. This St. Lawrence deep 
waterway should be opened in the interest 
of national defense if for no other reason. 

Opening of this waterway, being the devel- 
opment of national resources, is bound to 
promote national welfare and prosperity. It 
will provide employment during construc- 
tion, which is a worthy postwar objective. 
By bringing cheaper transportation to the 
Great Lakes region, on imports and exports, 
it is bound to promote growth. Any traffic 
lost by present methods of transportation 
should be more than offset by new traffic re- 
sulting from increased growth and increased 
production. The national welfare is pro- 
moted by increased production in any part 
of the Nation. 

Statistics on traffic and transportation 
costs are better left to the experts whose 
business it is to study such matters and keep 
information up to date. It is only from such 
information that it can be determined 
whether or not it is advisable to make this 
project self-liquidating. It should be car- 
ried out in the interest of national welfare 
in any case. 

Nothing should be done to delay the ap- 
proval of the pending agreement by Congress. 
Except for articles VII, VIII, and IX, this 
agreement of March 19, 1941, provides for the 
construction and operation of the St. Law- 
rence seaway, and the distribution of the 
power developed thereby. In this Senate 
Resolution 104, articles VII and IX are omit- 
ted and the suggestion made that a treaty 
be negotiated regarding the matters in these 
articles. Such matters are the perpetuation 
of navigation rights in the Great Lakes and 
St. Lawrence River and the construction of 
remedial works above Niagara Falls and in- 
creased diversion of water from Niagara River 
for power purposes. 

Article VIII covers matters closely allied 
to the matters in articles VII and IX and it 
would seem to be sound judgment to include 
article VIII in the same category as VII and 
IX. It certainly would save argument and 
delay. The ratification of the 1932 St. Law- 
rence seaway treaty failed March 15, 1934, 
largely because of the inclusion of article 
VIII in that treaty in practically the same 
terms as in the present agreement. The 
opposition did not come from Chicago inter- 
ests at that time. More people in Chicago 
favored the seaway than were opposed. The 
only man from Chicago who testified at the 
1932 hearings advocated ratification of the 
treaty. Chicago was then and is now in favor 
of the St. Lawrence seaway. Chicago is also 
interested in the Lakes to Gulf waterway 
and wants nothing done to interfere with its 
successful operation. 

The opposition because of article VIII, in 
1932, came from the Mississippi Valley As- 
sociation and the Illinois Chamber of Com- 
merce, & down-State organization, both of 
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which associations were mainly interested in 
the Lakes to Gulf waterway and objected to 
the taking from Congress the jurisdiction 
over the diversion of water for this project, 
Other opposition was voiced in the Senate 
by nationalists who objected to the inclusion 
in a treaty of control over the diversion 
from Lake Michigan, which was an interna] 
affair. 

The Supreme Court decided January 14, 
1929, that the diversion of water for purposes 
of sanitation had no legal basis; and decreed 
April 21, 1930, that diversion for this purpose 
must cease by December 31, 1938. The dj- 
version was limited after that date to 1,500 
cubic feet of water per second, annual aver- 
age, for the purpose of maintaining naviga- 
tion in the Chicago River, as a part of the 
port of Chicago. 

The needs of the Illinois waterway and the 
Lakes to Gulf waterway have never been con- 
sidered by the Supreme Court. Congress has 
jurisdiction over this matter and, on July 3, 
1930, authorized that the water specified in 
the decree of the Suprcme Court should be 
authorized for the navigation of the Illinois 
waterway. In the same section of the same 
act Congress intimated that it might take 
further action. No further action has been 
taken and perhaps none ever will be taken. 
There is no good reason, however, for this 
jurisdiction being taken away from Congress. 

The Chicago diversion case has been settled. 
It was an internal matter and it serves no 
useful purpose to waste valuable time in argu- 
ment and recrimination over past events. 
This matter is safe in the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court and Congress. Being an 
internal matter it is not a proper subject for 
reference in an international agreement, and 
certainly has no particular bearing in an 
agreement aimed to promote the construction 
of an international waterway. 

The pending agreement would not be 
weakened by the omission of article VIII and 
the consideration of its subject matter later 
along with article VII and IX, but on the 
contrary its approval would be expedited and 
every item important to the construction of 
the deep waterway would be covered by the 
remainder of the agreement. 

In my opinion it would be sound judg- 
ment to omit or amend article VIII, to expe- 
dite the approval of the agreement for con- 
struction, and get the work started. 


Lincoln Day Address of Hon. Clare Boothe 
Luce, of Connecticut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. CHARLES M. LaFOLLETTE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1946 


Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I am very 
pleased to insert the following Lincoln 
Day address of my colleague, Represent- 
ative CLARE BooruHeE Luce, of Connecticut, 
given from the studio of Station WSIX 
in Nashville, Tenn., on February 12, 1946, 
at 11:32 p. m. 

That address speaks for itself. Any 
observations of mine would add nothing 
to it, but I do wish to be recorded as en- 
dorsing its clarity, sincerity, and high 
purpose. 

All over this land, for many years, Febru- 
ary 12, 1809, has been celebrated as the birth- 











day of Abraham Lincoln. Rather, we should 
celebrate April 15, 56 years later, the day 
that he fell a martyr to the assassin’s bullet, 
for that was the day when he was truly 
porn, never to die, in the hearts of endless 
generations. 

°"Men all over the world have loved Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and love him today for a very 
simple reason: Lincoln believed that all men 
are brothers, and that this truth was worth 
ving for. 

ays 3 Lincoln’s authority for his belief in 
the brotherhood of man was God, an au- 
thority, incidentally, whom he consulted with 
a simple trust that many modern statesmen 
pring only to the Gallup poll, 

From his fundamental credo, the brother- 
hood of man under the fatherhood of God, 
all his other articles of political faith most 
naturally and nobly derived. A man who 
held such a belief never talked in narrow 
terms of Negro rights versus white rights, 
or southern rights versus northern rights, 
or the rights of the property holder against 
those of the propertyless, or States’ rights 
versus Federal rights, or even the rights of 
nation versus nation. His belief led with 
inexorable logic to the conclusion that there 
are no earthly rights above human rights, 
and that all human rights derive from man’s 
membership in the whole human family, each 
member of which is a creature of God, re- 
gardiess of birth, color, race, nationality, or 
political condition. Other reasonable corol- 
laries of such a belief were that right makes 
might; that the conqueror must ever treat 
the vanquished with malice toward none, 
and charity toward all; and that as no man 
would be a slave, so none should seek to be 
a master. Lincoln believed that in these 
practices of political fraternity based on a 
profoundly religious concept lay the genius, 
the strength, and the glory of our American 
democracy, which then, as now, was “the last 
best hope of man” on earth. 

It is a political tradition for Republicans 
on these occasions of his birthday to quote 
the founder of our party, in order to prove 
some current political point dear to our Re- 
publican hearts. JI shall not be an excep- 
I, too, want to use these Lincolnian 
principies as yardsticks of what my party 
might be expected to do on two important 


tion 


To be sure, all political issues are human 
issues, for all affect, however indirectly, the 
lives and livelihoods of our citizens. But 
some issues affect them very deeply, very 
violently, very decisively. And accordingly 
as such issues are decided, they often change 
the whole course of history. 

Such an issue, in Lincoln's time, was the 

of slavery versus freedom. Another 
vas the issue of how, after a victorious war, 
the vanquished should be treated and the 
wounds of war healed. They were indeed two 
the greatest issues in his Presidency. 
They are two of the greatest issues today. 
If the Republican Party fails to solve them, 
in Lincolnian terms, they will betray Lin- 
coln. If all Americans do not solve them 
in Lincolnian terms, they will, in the end, 
betray America and thus the world. 

No nation, said Abraham Lincoln, can en- 
dure half slave and half free. That is still 
Today, in our land there are 15,000,- 
000 Negroes who are economically in bond- 
ge. They were freed physically by Lincoln 
irom the individual master, only to become 
in many Ways the economic slaves of the 
whole community. Until tre Negro has an 
equal opportunity with every other American 
to get a job, to acquire an education, and to 
develop to the fullest the talents God gave 
him, this will not be a wholly free country, 
and we will not have completed the great 
experiment in democracy begun by Abraham 
Lincoln, 

To this task, the Republican Party, born 
in the tradition of freedom for the Negro, 
must and will, I believe, increasingly dedi- 


true 
true 
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cate itse]f. Said Lincoln: “In giving freedom 
to the slaves we assure freedom to the free.” 

So much for slavery at home. And what 
of slavery in this “one world” in which we 
live—a world that has been made danger- 
ously small by radio and radar and rocket 
planes and atomic energy? The proposition 
still stands: This one world cannot long sur- 
vive half free and half slave. 

However expedient, however practical, 
however shrewd our present policy makers 
in the State Department today may feel 
themselves to be, many of them must have a 
very uneasy conscience when they see how 
their so-called realistic policies have led to 
the betrayal of freedom and the hopes of 
freedom everywhere. And just so long as 
they continue to make any deals or com- 
promises, arrangements, or agreements, in 
open or in secret, with governments which 
actively oppose the brotherhood of man un- 
der the fatherhood of God, which have abol- 
ished the equal rights of every individual, 
which forbid freedom of speech, press, and 
religion, but which practice the suppression 
of minority rights by concentration camps, 
secret police and firing squads, just so long 
will these statesmen be betraying freedom at 
home. Perhaps not they, not we, but our 
children will live to curse the day they did 
so. For our strength and security do not lie 
in bristling armaments, or atomic bomb piles, 
or favorable trade balances, or bulging banks, 
or military or economic alliances. In the 
words of Lincoln: “Our reliance is on the love 
of liberty which God has planted in us, 
our defense is in the spirit which prizes 
liberty as the heritage of all men in all lands 
everywhere.” For Lincoln knew that the love 
of liberty is the most infectious thing on 
earth. If our statesmen today cherished 
liberty for all men everywhere only one half 
as much as Lincoln did, our heads might spin 
at the speed with which governments of the 
people, and by the people, and for the people, 
would return to vast areas of the earth. 

Our Government, if it is to follow Lin- 
colnian precepts, must everywhere it can, all 
over this world give aid and comfort to those 
who believe, as Lincoln did, in the complete 
freedom and equality of the individual. Or 
at least, if it does not have Lincolnian cour- 
age to do right, as God gives it to see the 
right, it must not give aid and comfort to 
those who practice and seek to extend 
tyranny. 

So much for the great issue, slavery vs. 
freedom, which took Lincoln to war and has 
twice carried us to war against the tyrannical 
Germans and their allies. What of the sec- 
ond issue, which comes at war’s end? How 
to treat the vanquished, and bind up the 
wounds of war? ‘Lincoln said it: “With 
malice toward none, with charity for 
=." 2. 

Today, millions in Europe are starving. 
The men, women, and children of our allies, 
no less than the innocent children of our de- 
feated enemies. Do not let us deceive our- 
Selves; many cannot, but millions of us can 
make a little sacrifice at our tables every 
day and endure some rationing to put food 
in the mouths of those who will surely die if 
we do not. The Republican Party will help 
this Administration in its announced task of 
feeding starving Europe. 

It is our duty, as the opposition party, to 
see that it is done without waste, or cor- 
ruption, and without placing undue bur- 
dens on any part of the population which 
cannot support them. Vigorous criticism of 
any New Deal program is necessary, for we 
know the habits of those who have been too 
long in power and how, when the honey-pot 
of public funds are handed them, they spend 
@ great deal of time licking their own fingers. 
But criticize and watch them though we 
must, we know we should be betraying Lin- 
coln’s greatest precept of postwar charity if 
we sought to thwart the administration in 
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accomplishing its program of relief and fe- 
habilitation of wartorn countries. 

Therefore tonight I see as three of the 
Republican Party’s most important tasks in 
the future: The task at home of raising the 
economic status of the Negro; and abroad of 
aiding those governments where no man is 
a slave and none is master; and of succoring 
the innocent victims of war. When we have 
completed these tasks, we shall come at last 
into our own as the true political heirs of 
Abraham Lincoln. 





Views of President R. J. Thomas of the 
United Auto Workers, Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, on Pending 
Legislation and Problems of Labor 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 22, 1946 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave given me I insert in the REcorp a 
speech delivered by Hon. R. J. Thomas, 
president of the United Auto Workers, 
who, upon the request and in the ab- 
sence of Hon. Philip Murray, president 
of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, expressed the views of the latter 
organization on two pending antilabor 
bills on the occasion of a caucus held on 
December 4, 1945, in the Old House Of- 
fice Building. The caucus was attended 
by over 100 Members of the House, who 
were desirous of learning the facts about 
the pending antilabor legislation and 
who heard, besides that of Mr. Thomas, 
addresses by other outstanding labor 
leaders, including William Green, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of La- 
bor; Mr. E. A. Lyon, executive secretary 
of the Railway Labor Executives Asso- 
ciation; Mr. John O’Leary, an official of 
the United Mine Workers; Mr. Martin 
Miller, representing the National Broth- 
erhood of Railway Trainmen; W. D. 
Johnson, vice president of the Order of 
Railway Conductors. 

It is significant, Mr. Speaker, that the 
attendance of labor leaders at the caucus 
on December 4, 1945, was the first time 
in history that representatives of all 
labor organizations had united and 
joined in protest to the enactment of 
labor legislation which they deemed 
inimical to the interests of labor. 

It is my opinion that Mr. Thomas’ ad- 
dress applies with even greater force to 
that monstrosity now pending in the 
other body, H. R. 5262, which carries 
many more, and more objectionable, 
vicious, and restrictive antilabor pro- 
visions than in any proposed or previ- 
ously enacted antilabor legislation con- 
sidered by the Congress. The text of 
Mr. Thomas’ speech follows: 

Chairman SaBaTH. The meeting will come to 
order. Many Members have said that leaders 
and spokesmen for labor were not granted an 
opportunity to be heard before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary on H. R. 3937 and 
H. R. 32, two bills which obviously threaten 
all that labor has gained in two decades. 
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Therefore, some of us decided to call to- 
gether Members who desire to hear the real 
facts in regard to these bills. 

I am indeed gratified that there are s0 
many of you here. Do not fear that I shall 
talk along time. I shall not. We have here 
today several gentlemen whom you want to 
hear and whom you came to hear. They have 
servcd equally their country and the cause of 
labor all their lives and are recognized as 
spokesmen for organized labor. 

I have a telegram here from Mr. Philip 
Murray, president of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, from which I quote: 

“Due to previous commitments I will not 
be able to attend this meeting called for 
Tuesday, December 4. I am asking R. J. 
Thomas, president of the United Auto Work- 
ers, to be present in my absence to give the 
views of the CIO on these two bills. Thank 
you for your interest. 

“PHIL Murray, President.” 

Now it is a pleasure and privilege to call on 
Mr. Thomas to give his position, and the posi- 
tion of the great organization he represents, 
on these pending bills. 

Mr. THomas. Mr. Chairman, ladies and 
gentlemen, I, too, want to thank Congress- 
man SaBatH for giving us, the representa- 
tives of labor, the opportunity to express to 
the gentlemen of Congress our views on this 
particular labor legislation which is before 
Congress. I, too, want to say, speaking for 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
that the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
is opposed to all antilabor legislation which 
we feel is introduced for no other reason ex- 
cept to smash the labor movement in this 
country. I want to say that in the past few 
weeks I was one of the members representing 
labor in the labor-management conference 
called by President Truman, and one of the 
reasons that that conference was called was 
to get ai agreement between labor and man- 
agement. The reason that it failed, that it 
fell be!ow the expectations of many people in 
America, is for exactly the same reason that 
I am opposed to this sort of labor legislation. 
That is, the workers of America have some 
fundamental problems which must be solved. 
The ‘abor-management conference refused to 
take recognition of those problems and here 
we have laws introduced by people who think 
that these laws, if passed, could create indus- 
trial-labor peace in America without taking 
care of some of those fundamental problems 
which face the American workingman today. 
It is exactly the same. It is amputating a 
man’s arm to try to cure him of heart trouble. 
That sort of operation is never successful. 

When the Smith-Connally Act was first 
passed by Congress and during its discussion 
by Congress we in labor said repeatedly that 
the Smith-Connally Act would do nothing, 
would make no contribution toward labor- 
industry peace during the war. I think per- 
haps today everybody in America agrees with 
us on that proposition. I think some of the 
things which are causing the problems for 
labor today, some of the things we should try 
to think about a little bit and see what we can 
do to cure, is the problem in the first in- 
stance, before strikes and so forth do develop. 

For instance, today I find that it’s prac- 
tically impossible for me to get any real col- 
lective bargaining in industry, and there are 
reasons for that. There have been laws 
passed by Congress that stop collective bar- 
gaining as far as our particular industry is 
concerned, at least. 

For instance, in the automobile industry, 
which I consider, and I think all of us do, 
an industry that does control to a great ex- 
tent the economic situation in America, I 
have found this to be true, that there is no 
haste on the part of that industry to put 
automobiles on the market due to the fact 
that because of the tax laws that have been 
passed, there is no incentive to put those 
automobiles on the market. That industry 
cannot make any more mcney the rest of 
this year. 


We had another bill which was passed 
which I know as the George bill, which has 
carried proposals where industry is reim- 
bursed in case of a strike. Now, I do not 
believe any Congressman thought of the 
idea as far as that bill is concerned, that 
where management and labor had disgree- 
ments that industry was to be paid while that 
disagreement was going on. That is the 
reason that we have a great amount of labor 
unrest today and it is not through that sort 
of thing that the situation will be corrected. 

Labor has many different and difficult 
problems today. Since VJ-day the take- 
home wages of labor have been cut to a con- 
siderable extent. I know when my organ- 
ization asked for a 30-percent increase in 
wages many people in America said, “Well, 
have the dead-end kids gone crazy again?” 

The thing I want to impress upon you is 
that those workers are not asking for an 
increase in wages. They are asking that 
their former wages be protected. There has 
also been considerable down-grading in in- 
dustry, which again cuts the individual’s 
wages. There has been a continuous rise 
in the cost of living as far as workers are 
concerned and industry has been making 
record-breaking profit. 

For instance, in the General Motors Corp., 
from 1939 to 1941, they made 50 percent of 
the net worth of that company in a 3-year 
period; and now after the war is over the 
company is in even better position, and yet 
there are people who think that in no other 
way can they stop industrial unrest except 
to tie up and hamstring labor. 

I agree with President Green of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor that we of the labor 
movement do agree with the free enterprise 
system of America, but we must also have 
free unions in America. During the past 
war many people all over America hailed the 
good job that labor had done during that 
war, and I remember standing on platforms 
before my membership time after time and 
being taken to task because I had agreed to 
a no-strike pledge for the duration of the 
war. For what reason? I took that no- 
strike pledge and carried it through in my 
union for the protection of my country, but 
I don’t think you are going to ask me to do 
that for the protection of General Motors 
because the workers in America think that 
is discrimination and unfair. 

The labor-management conference, as I 
said, failed to a certain extent because they 
didn’t recognize those problems. 

On the new proposed amendments to the 
Smith-Connally Act it is proposed to outlaw 
unions as a collective-bargaining agent. I 
will read from the bill: “The employer shall 
be relieved of any obligation under the con- 
tract and the labor organization shall lose its 
status e° a bargaining agency for the period 
of 1 year.” Now if you don’t think this dis- 
criminatory legislation, I ask you to consider 
cases where management incites riots, and 
my God, gentlemen, that is done every day. 
Is management’s business taken away from 
them every year? What penalty is put on 
them for violating a contract? It says that 
it should be done providing there was a vio- 
lation of the no-strike pledge. 

I have in our particular industry hun- 
dreds of contracts with no strike pledges in 
them, but I have always considered that when 
I negotiate a contract with management, 
whether it is to be for 1 year or 2 years—I 
don’t believe we have contracts for over 2 
years—I say that management and labor 
both have an agreement such as that, and 
to carry out any sort of an agreement there 
must be a decent relationship between the 
two. 

I have always considered, and I think the 
majority of leaders of American labor con- 
sider, that there should not be strikes for the 
duration of the contract, whether there is 
a no-strike clause in that contract or not. 
A contract in my mind is no good if you don’t 
intend to live up to it, but I say if this par- 
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ticular law ts passed I will proceed to go 
everything I can to see that no-Strike Pledges 
are taken completely out of contracts, | Bay 
to you gentlemen here that that would pro- 
mote more strikes in all industry in the 
aoe States and would not solve the prob- 

m. 

There is another section here, which woulq 
ban labor from participating in a politica) 
campaign. It Just so happens that I happen 
to be active in the national CIO-PAC, ang | 
know that the people who are in favor of 
this legislation are not in favor of the com. 
mon people of America expressing their views 
upon political candidates. They say, “Yes 
look at the millions of union members and 
how they can go out and collect a dollar for 
each one and raise millions and millions of 
dollars!” 

I know in the last political campaign how 
much our organization spent, and I know a 
great many heads of corporations of America 
that spent as much money as our organiza- 
tion spent. You say that is not discrimina- 
tory legislation? Why, the General Motors 
Corp. alone, through individual mem- 
bers of that corporation, can raise more 
money in any particular day for a political 
campaign for something they want than we 
can in a year. I don’t think it’s been any 
secret how much money the du Pont family 
has put into political campaigns. I don't 
think it’s any secret to Congress how much 
Mr. Sloan, of the General Motors, has put into 
political campaigns, and that is all right, I 
don’t object; but I do object when you try 
to take the principles of democracy from the 
American people. 

I am beginning to wonder with legislation 
such as I have discussed here—under discus- 
sion at least. I thought we had just got 
through the war fighting nazism and Ger- 
many and Japan and some other foreign 
countries, and right today this Government 
is sending people representing labor to Ger- 
many and Japan and to other countries and 
saying that for a true democracy to be built 
in those countries it must be done through a 
labor movement or at least helped by a labor 
movement. 

Here we are sending missionaries to our 
defeated enemies to build up democracy while 
here at home we are taking the other direc- 
tion. I am beginning to wonder what we 
fought this war for. I mean the millions of 
Americans—what they fought this war for 
Under this proposal, it seems to me in taking 
the rights of labor from them we could lock 
back into history, and it seems to be the only 
way some people know how to solve these 
problems, is to go backward to what we were 
in the labor movement a century ago. Next 
thing I know you will be passing laws making 
slaves out of the working people of this 
country. It seems to me that is the trend 
these laws are taking. 

Under the Hobbs bill, which is supposed to 
curb racketeering, I submit to you that I 
don’t know of an instance where if there is 
racketeering in labor that it could not be 
taken care of by laws already on the statute 
books, and I will say as far as I am person- 
ally concerned in my organization, I have 
known one or two instances where I ran 
across individuals who would like to do 4 
little bit of racketeering but they never got 
to first base. My organization has taken care 
of that and there just is no racketeering, yet 
we want to pass a bill like this which again 
I say is discriminatory. As president of my 
organization if I do any racketeering am ! 
not just as liable under the law as some 
manufacturer and I know some that do 4 
little racketeering. Being a member of 4 
labor organization does not in any way pro- 
tect an individual or a group from racketeer- 
ing as far as the law is concerned. 

That is about all I want to say to you ex- 
cept bring out some of the problems which 
are causing difficulty. I say the people who 
are advocating these things are not advocat- 
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ing them for labor-management peace in 
America—they are advocating these laws to 
break the labor movement. ‘ 

I have here a photostatic copy of an auto- 
mobile news letter, a marketing service for 
automobile dealers, I would like to read to 
you, and I can show you what your problem is, 
one paragraph out of this letter: “Perhaps 
the only solution is a policy of sitting tight 
and waiting until the economic pinch 
forces workers to realize they must stay on 
the job or starve. At the moment there is 
no disposition on the part of management 
to become frantic over labor unrest. A 
watching and waiting policy is the general 
rule.” And I can vouch that that is the 
general rule at least in our industry today. 
~ To show you, 1 have a number of notes 
here on what has happened as far as our 
situation in General Motors is concerned. 
Talk about a cooling-off period! For 97 days 
we cooled off, trying to negotiate with that 
company, asking Secretary Schwellenbach to 
send in conciliation, and we could only get 
conciliation in on the understanding, if you 
please, that these men were only observers. 
They didn’t dar. to open their mouths and 
I want to know how thos> men could do 
mediation. We could not even get collective 
bargaining. While we were there with Gen- 
eral Motors, reading off a brief, trying to 
state our case, the people of the corpora- 
tions sat there reading Liberty magazine 
and Saturday Evening Post. We asked them 
to listen to us and they said, “Aw, hell, we 
can get more out of this magazine.” 

In any demands for wages increases we 
have said that if the corporation can prove 
that they can't pay the wage increase we 
ask for we will scale down our demands, and 
as a final plan we offer arbitration. which 
was denied. And you ask what causes labor 
unrest in America. I believe that the main 
cause of it now is that we have no collective 
Dargaining and, as I said before, the tax 
laws passed by Congress have already taken 
us out of our collective bargaining position. 

To show you, here is just one instance: 
Paul Renko is one of our members who lives 
in 14349 Robinson Street, Detroit, Mich. 
During the war as an automobile worker he 
took home $65 per week. Now he takes home 
$38 a week and he has a family of four which 
must live on that: That is the cause of labor 
unrest in America. That is the thing that 
we have got to look into and see what it is 
that we can correct because of the increased 
cost of living. People with families cannot 
live on that sort of wage today. 

In the President’s message he talked about 
a cooling-off period. What I would suggest 
is that we should have a little cooling-off 
period on antilabor legislation. It would 
do us all a lot of good, I believe. As I said, 
we cooled off 97 days in negotiations, in the 
recent negotiations we have been in. In 
America, ever since the time of Abraham 
Lincoln when he discussed ‘t very much, 
practically every great statesman in Ameri- 
ca has stated that labor must have the right 
to strike. Labor must have the right to 
strike if we are to have free enterprise in 
America. 

Labor must have the right to strike. It is 
the only chance that labor has. During the 
war I was a member of the Labor Board and 
we took many decisions that we didn’t like, 
but we took them for our country to make 
what contribution we could toward win- 
ning the war, and in our particular indus- 
try, which gets a lot of publicity for strikes, 
it may be interesting for you to know that 
the strikes in our industry were below the 
national average. 

I cannot continue to say to workers for- 
ever: Let some board or agency take care of 
this problem. What we want today in Amer- 
ica, in my opinion, is a cooling-off period 
on labor legislation and give the workers of 
America an opportunity to work out some of 
these prblems, and they will be fair, I as- 
sure you of that, gentlemen, and I am quite 
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sure that a vast cross section of the workers 
in America, no matter what organization 
they belong to, want to see their country go 
on prosperous but they can’t see how it can 
be done with millions unemployed and they 
can’t see how it can be done with the way 
workers’ wages are being cut and cut. 

That, my friends, is the reason for labor 
unrest in America today, and all this sort 
of legislation which it is the purpose of some 
people to have passed. That will not solve 
the problem. 

Again I want to express my thanks to you 
for the opportunity to be here today and 
discuss these problems with you. 





The Housing Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


OF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1946 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following statement of 
the Retail Lumber and Building Material 
Dealers of Jacksonville, Fla.: 


[From the Jacksonville (Fla.) 
February 18, 1946] 


Two MILLION SEVEN HUNDRED THOUSAND; 
YeEs, Mr. Wyatt, Ir Can BE DONE 


Is Housing Admunistrator Wilson W. 
Wyatt reaching for the moon, asking for 
2,700,000 new homes in 1946 and 1947? Re- 
calling that 900,000 in 1925 was an all-time 
home-building record, that 400,000 this year 
has been the most optimistic forecast, it 
seems the answer must be “yes.” But, re- 
member the early months of the war, when 
an annual production goal of 50,000 planes 
sounded fantastic? Well, we got 100,000. We 
needed a tenfold increase in ship production, 
too. Impossible? Sure, but we got it, with 
tonnage to spare. All along the line, under 
the compelling need for greater war produc- 
tion, incredible quotas were surpassed, rec- 
ords smashed, time after time. So, Mr. 
Wyatt, we say, it can be done. 


Journal, of 


IT WON’T BE EASY 


Nobody knows that better than your re- 
tail lumber dealers. Besieged by material- 
hungry builders, begging the manufacturers 
and mills for scarce supplies, we are on the 
front line all day, every day. We can see 
the difficulties on both sides; the builders 
hampered by restrictive legislation, labor 
shortages, rigid codes and customs; the mills 
caught in the wage-price nutcracker squeeze. 
To solve these and scores of other such prob- 
lems will take courageous leadership, bold 
initiative, and above all, a genuine spirit of 
patient cooperation among all parties—in- 
dustry, labor, Government, and the public. 
Then the houses will start going up. 


HOW DID WE GET THIS WAY? 


People sometimes say, “How did the hous- 
ing shortage get so bad, so fast?” Well, the 
fact is we had it even before the war. For 
the past 15 years fire and obsolescence have 
been taking 200,000 more houses each year 
than have been built. And, whereas the 
United States had a population of 130,000,000 
in the thirties, we're now pushing 140,000,000. 
Even with 12,000,000 men under arms—over- 
seas and in camps—families had begun to 
double up. Rapid demobilization after VJ- 
day did not cause the shortage, simply made 
it worse. Throughout the war, housing was 
consistently at the bottom of the priority 
list. Why? Because we had to have the 
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guns, planes, ships, the war plants, and bar- 
racks. Since we couldn’t have these and 
new houses too, houses had to wait. But now 
it’s high time the houses were going up. 


NOBODY LIKES PRIORITIES 


Whether red and blue stamps or A, B, and 
C coupons; whether AAA or HH ratings; 
whether sugar stamps or your place in line 
for nylons—whatever form priorities take, 
nobody likes them. Nobcdy liked the war 
either. Nobody likes inflation, or the black 
market. But if it's going to take more pri- 
orities to channel vital lumber and building 
material into houses, then we'll grin and bear 
it. You will too, when the hcuses are going 
up. 

SUBSIDIES OR PRICE INCREASE? 

Part of the Wyatt program prorides for 
subsidies or premium payments to manufac- 
turers exceeding cuotas on certain bottle- 
neck items on the critical list. Most manu- 
facturers think a price increase will furnish 
incentive enough to assure maximum pro- 
duction. What’s the difference? On the one 
hand, you pay the extra freight in taxes. On 
the other, you pay more for ycur house. De- 
bate on the question may be long and hot, 
but the only sense-making answer is the one 
that starts—and keeps—the houses going up. 

We ourselves are only retail dealers in jum- 
ber and building materials. Shortages caused 
by bottlenecks up the line hit us first and 
when they do, we have to say, “Sorry,” to you. 
Do you think we like that any more than 
you do? What's more, we have a big stake 
in Jacksonville—a busting-out-at-the-seams 
Jacksonville that simply can’t help growing 
still more. That’s why we say, Mr. Wyatt, it 
can be done. It must be done 

Retail Lumber and Building Material 
Dealers of Jacksonville: John W 
Baldwin Lumver Co., Dawkins 
Building Supply Co., Marshall & 
Spencer Co., Bond-Howell Lumber 
Co., Foley Lumber Co., Mason Lum- 
ber Co., Thompson Lumber Co., 
Carolina Portland Cement Co., 
Lechner Lumber Co., Inc., Taylor 
Lumber & Appliance Co. 





General Motors Head Admits Secret 
Agreement and Says Industry Should 
Run the United States of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 22, 1946 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, some 
time ago I called attention to a con- 
ference of Wall Street-controlled indus- 
tries and industrialists. Some of the 
representatives present tried to deny 
these facts. Consequently, the testi- 
mony given by Mr. C. E. Wilson, presi- 
dent of the General Motors Corp., at a 
National Labor Relations Board meet- 
ing, as reported in the daily newspapers, 
is of great interest to me. Mr. Wilson’s 
guarded statements before the Board 
make it clear that there was an agree- 
ment—some might call it a conspiracy— 
to destroy or at least weaken organized 
labor. 

I should like to know, Mr. Speaker, if 
this agreement to which Mr. Wilson 
testified, under oath, is responsible for 
the delay in settling the General Motors 
strike? 
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Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, Mr. Speaker, I desire to in- 
sert a news report of Mr. Wilson’s state- 
ment as printed in the Philadelphia Rec- 
ord for February 15, 1946. At the same 
time, I serve notice that I shall insist on 
knowing all the facts in these statements, 
or otherwise I shall feel impelled to 
bring before the House a resolution for 
Congressional investigation of the in- 
dustrial conspiracy against the legal and 
economic rights of organized labor. 

Following is the text of the news re- 
port: 

DetTroiT, February 14- General Motors 
President C. E. Wilson told a National Labor 
Relations Board hearing today that a group 
of American business leaders discussed “the 
hell of a shape we were in” last December. 

He denied, however, the group entered 
into an agreement for a unified fight against 
union wage demands and Government price 
control. Then he added: “It’s too bad that 
group can’t make decisions for the country.” 


TESTIFIES AT HEARING 


Testifying at the NLRB hearing on CIO 
United Auto Workers charges of unfair labor 
practices against GM, Wilson said the group 
met at New York’s Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
last January 9, because “they were all look- 
ing down the same gun I was.” He explained 
he meant the threat of strikes. 

Wilson identified those present as repre- 
sentatives of GM, United States Steel, West- 
inghouse and the meat-packing industry. 
Ford and Chrysler had no representatives 
there, he said, because they “were not look- 
ing down the gun.” 

Questions concerning the meeting, a lunch- 
eon given by GM, were fired at Wilson by 
Harold Cranefield, regional NLRB attor- 
ney. 

MISTAKEN ON DATE 


Cranefield pointed out that the luncheon 
was held a day before President Truman’s 
fact-finding board repor*ed its recommenda- 
tion for a 19!4-cent hourly increase for strik- 
ing GM production workers. 

During his testimony, Wilson said the 
meeting date was December 19, but late today 
he told the hearing officer he had been mis- 
taken on the date. Both sides agreed to sub- 
stitution of the January 9 date in the record 
of his testimony. 

“No agreement came out of that meeting,” 
Wilson said. ‘None were intended. There 
was nothing sinister about it. In fact, it’s 
too bad that groups can’t make the decisions 
for the country.” 


WILSON BACKS INDUSTRY 


Cranefield asked if Wilson thought the 
group could make better decisions than the 
Government makes. 

“That’s their record for the last 4 or 5 
months,” ‘the witness ieplied. “In fact, lL 
think the way the country’s been kicked 
around in the last 4 or 5 months is a crime.” 

Before Wilson resumed his testimony, Trial 
Examiner Gerard D. Reilly told union attor- 
neys that a finding that GM failed to bar- 
gain in good faith would not insure back pay 
to the 175,000 production workers on strike 
since November 21. 

Shortly after the NLRB hearing began on 
January 28, a union attorney said the UAW- 
CIO felt the Board should award the men 
back pay for the time they had been idle. 
Reilly pointed out the union does not charge 
a lock-out and does not accuse GM of re- 
fusing to take the strikers back. Those who 
were the only two cases, he said, in which 
the NLRB might hold they were entitled to 
back pay. 

As the Board meeting proceeded, Federal 
Labor Mediator James F. Dewey continued 
his efforts to bring GM and the UAW-CIO 
together again in the wage and contract dis- 
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pute. There have been no joint sessions 
since Walter P. Reuther, UAW-CIO vice pres- 
ident, rejected a GM offer of an, 1844 -cent-an- 
hour (16% percent) wage increase last 
Tuesday. 





The Filipino Veteran 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARLOS P. ROMULO 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER OF THE PHILIPPINES TO 
THE UNITED STATES 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1946 


Mr. ROMULO. Mr. Speaker, the other 
day President Truman approved H. R. 
5158, the First Supplemental Surplus Ap- 
propriation Rescission Act, but took ex- 
ception to a legislative rider attached to 
the transfer of a $200,000,000 item for the 
pay of the Army of the Philippines. 

In explaining his objection to this 
rider, President Truman pointed out that 
it would bar Philippine Army veterans 
from all benefits under the GI bill of 
rights with the exception of service-con- 
nected disability and death benefits 
which are made payable on the basis of 
1 peso for every dollar of eligible benefits. 

In behalf of my comrades, the Filipino 
soldiers who fought and died by the side 
of American soldiers in the war against 
Japan, in behalf of the widows and the 
orphans of these men who now live in 
hardship because the grim destiny of war 
struck down their men, I want to express 
our gratitude to the President of the 
United States. He has once again dem- 
onstrated the true American spirit of fair 
play. In the spirit of simple justice he 
has raised his voice against injustice. 
And he has instructed the Secretary of 
War, the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, and the United States High Com- 
missioner to the Philippines, who, by 
the way, since his return here the last 
few weeks, has been active in supporting 
us in our efforts for Philippine rehabili- 
tation and for our veterans, to prepare a 
new plan which will redress this wrong by 
proposing further legislation which will 
be submitted to the Congress in March. 

Mr. Speaker, it would be bad enough 
if the Filipino veteran were to be for- 
gotten. It would be inconceivable that 
he should be discriminated against. I 
am sure that this is not the real inten- 
tion of the Congress, any more than of 
the American people as a whole. We 
have shared too much, we are too close 

to one another, we have too much 
friendship and respect for one another to 
permit me to believe that there is a 
deliberate desire to discriminate against 
the Filipino soldier. 

You know the story of heroism in the 
Philippines—the great and terrible saga 
of death and heroism, of martyrdom 
and of courage triumphant, of victory 
snatched from the jaws of defeat. Your 
boys played their magnificent role in 
that drama. And so did ours. The 
bullets they faced, and the shells and 
bombs, made no distinction between 
them. The misery of the prison camp 








felt the same in the Filipino heart as 
it did in the American heart. The ter- 
ror, the determination, the courage of 
battle drew no line of demarcation be- 
tween Filipino and American. The 
grief of bereaved families is a universal] 
emotion, and it feels no different to a 
Filipino mother or wife than it does to 
an Americar: mother or wife. 

But there is a legal bond between us 
that serves to complement the moral 
and emotional bond. Our troops fought, 
not only as Filipino soldiers but as sol- 
diers of the Army of the United States, 
as American nationals fighting in de- 
fense of the American flag on soil over 
which the United States had full sov- 
ereignty. When they fought, were 
wounded, were killed, they were Fili- 
pinos, yes, but they were also American 
nationals. 

For these reasons, on behalf of our 
President, Sergio Osmena, I have placed 
our views before the President of the 
United States and I now place them 
before the Members of the House. 

The rider to which President Truman 
objected would deprive Philippine 
Army personnel, inducted into the serv-. 
ice of the United States Army, of most 
of the benefits which American law 
provides to its veterans. Specifically, 
they would not be able to enjoy the bene- 
fits of the GI bill of rights—of the auto- 
matic gratuitous insurance against death 
in line of duty in active service between 
October 9, 1940, and April 19, 1942— 
which includes the whole period of the 
First Battle of the Philippines—of the 
pension for non-service-connected dis- 
ability, of medical and hospital treat- 
ment and domiciliary care of veterans 
suffering from injuries or diseases in- 
curred or aggravated in line of duty, in- 
cluding funeral and burial expenses, of 
vocational rehabilitation for disabled 
veterans, of civil-service preference, of 
the mustering-out payment law, of the 
6-month death gratuity to dependents 
of personnel who died in line of duty, of 
the Missing Persons Act. 

The new act, as it stands now, dis- 
criminates against Filipino veterans be- 
cause it prevents them from enjoying 
the benefits which should be accorded to 
any veteran who fought under the flag 
of the United States of America. 

The act does appropriate $200,000,000 
for the pay of the Army of the Philip- 
pines. But this amount cannot possibly 
cover the benefits it intends to cover. 

There is a final great discrimination 
against the Filipino veteran—the prin- 
ciple that he must be paid the same num- 
ber of pesos as the number of dollars 
received by American veterans. In other 
words, where an American receives $50, 
a Filipino receives 50 pesos. The Philip- 
pine peso is worth 50 American cents. 
The Filipino veteran automatically re- 
ceives exactly half of what his American 
comrade may receive. 

I am not proposing today that full 
equality be restored in all cases. But I 
do want to call your attention to some 
of the results of this inequality. 

Let us take, for an example, the case 
of two Filipino soldiers. One is in the 
Philippine Scouts. The other is in the 
Philippine Army. As the act now stands, 








the Philippine Scout is entitled to exactly 
the same treatment as any American sol- 
dier. The Philippine Army man is en- 
titled to only half. They may have 
fought side by side on Bataan, or on 
Leyte, or on Luzon, they may have both 
been wounded in the same part of their 
body, but one receives exactly half what 
the other receives in the way of veterans’ 
benefits. If both were killed in action, 
the family of one receives exactly half 
what the family of the other receives in 
the way of pensions. Both fought for 
the same cause. Both are Filipinos. 
Both may have made the same supreme 
sacrifice. Yet, there the equality ends. 
It is an equality of sacrifice—but an in- 
equality of compensation. 

There is, of course, no true compensa- 
tion for the ordeal of battle. There is 
no way of putting a money value on a 
man’s life—the cost in tears, in unspoken 
sorrow, in the dreary weight of loss that 
fills the heart. But it is the obligation 
of those who have survived to make the 
way easier for the men who have fought 
and suffered and died so that we might 
be free. 

In this moral obligation, no fine line 
can be drawn between one group of sol- 
diers and another. When they were 
fighting, they shielded with their lives 
the things they held dear and they pre- 
served freedom for us who survived. We 
cannot shame their memory by becom- 
ing accessories to injustice. 

That is why President Truman’s strong 
position on this matter has met with a 
wholehearted response of gratitude and 
appreciation among my countrymen. 
That is why we look to the Congress for 
the redress of a wrong which we know 
was not intended. 





Petrillo Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1946 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
I realize that the sentiment of the coun- 
try is overwhelmingly in favor of the 
purpose sought by this legislation. 

I realize also that the sentiment of the 
House is overwhelmingly to the same 
effect and that a vote against the bill 
will not be a popular vote. 

Nevertheless, unless the House bill is 
amended, I cannot support the legisla- 
tion in the final analysis. 

The right to strike for legitimate pur- 
Poses is a fundamental right in America. 
If that right is to be limited, the greatest 
care must be uséd to make certain that 
the limitation is confined to purposes 
which are clearly illegal or against the 
public interest, 

As I read the bill as presented to, and 
passed by the House, the limitations pre- 
scribed go far beyond reasonable limita- 


tions. 


For example, under section 506 (A) (1) 
of the bill, as I understand it, if any group 
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of employees in a broadcasting business 
feel overworked and in need of further 
assistance, if they fail to obtain that 
additional help after bargaining with 
Gianagement, and if they then strike or 
even threaten to strike, each and every 
one of the group will be liable to a fine of 
$1,000 and to a year of imprisonment, or 
both. 

No such provision, in my judgment, 
can be justified. 

I voted for an amendment and for the 
motion to recommit which would have 
eliminated the propoSed restrictions on 
the right to strike for legitimate pur- 
poses. 

I voted for an amendment which would 
have eliminated the criminal penalties 
provided against the right to strike for 
legitimate purposes. 

I voted for an amendment which would 
have limited the penalties to officers and 
representatives of any labor organiza- 
tion subject to the terms of the act. 

I did not vote for the bill on final 
passage. 

I cannot support it in the final analysis 
in the absence of proper amendment in 
conference by the Senate and House 
conferees. 





The Right Kind of Labor Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1946 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly many editorials have been printed 
calling attention to the fact that so- 
called antistrike legislation is not the 
remedy for labor disputes and strikes. 

Often, these editorials carry the 
thought that until the basic law— 
NLRA—which organized labor hailed as 
its magna carta was amended so as to 
impose equal responsibility, grant equal 
privileges to parties to collective bar- 
gaining, we would not be on the right 
road toward a solution of industrial war- 
fare. , 

That thought occurred to me in 1939, 
when, on March 13, 1939, amendments to 
the NLRA were proposed and, later, on 
March 11, 1940, printed in the Concres- 
SIONAL ReEcorD, paralleling correspond- 
ing provisions of the NLRA. 

When the present flurry of strikes 
threatened our economic existence the 
bill was again, for the fourth time, intro- 
duced, bearing the number H. R. 5334, 
and on Fevruary 1, 1946, again the pro- 
posed amended bill was printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, corresponding 
paragraphs paralleling the original pro- 
visions of the NLRA. 

The road is plain and, while no claim 
is made that the amendments proposed 
are sufficient or accurately drawn, needed 
legislation is at least suggested, and some 
individuals with more knowledge might 
use it as a pattern. 

One of the latest editorials calling at- 
tention to this need is that from the 
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Saturday Evening Post dated March 2, 
1946, which reads as follows: 


ANTISTRIKE LAWS MISS THE POINT 


Many efforts have been made to deal with 
the strikes which threaten to push this 
country into an inexcusable man-made de- 
pression. Too many of the efforts indicated 
immature thought or lack of courage. High- 
sounding but hollow expedients are not likely 
to succeed permanently. Neither are efforts 
by Congress to rework the Smith-Connally 
antistrike law. As the Ford and Chrysler 
settlements indicate, settlements of strikes 
occur soonest when the Government Keeps 
out of the dispute and lets collective bargain- 
ing do the job. 

The problem is not to forbid people to 
strike, but to make it harder for some people 
to persuade or force othcr people to strike. 
There are at least two things which give labor 
leaders a tremendous leverage in dealing 
with employees and their own rank and file. 
One is the Wagner Act, which, in setting up 
the conditions for collective bargaining, for- 
bids many “unfair labor practices” to man- 
agement, but none to labor. No one denies 
that management often deserved this im- 
peachment. There is no important demand 
to remove legal prohibitions of acts which 
are actually unfair to workers. However, the 
power of labor-union leaders has increased 
since 1933, and we now find many of them 
employing intimidation, violence, and other 
pressures in campaigns for the organization 
of workers. Not one of these acts is forbid- 
den or even condemned by the Wagner Act. 

Perhaps the most useful intervention of 
Congress would be to amend the Wagner Act 
to make it prohibit unfair labor practices by 
unions. By judicial decisions and adminis- 
trative acts, management has been denied the 
right to do hundreds of things that appear 
reasonable to the bystander. Since the Na- 
tional Government has undertaken to police 
the process of collective bargaining, it can 
no longer safely neglect the practices of Jabor 
unions any more than those of employers. 

The power of union leaders was augmented 
during the war by the maintenance of mem- 
bership clause which provides that, once a 
worker has joined a union, he must remain 
a member during the life of the agreement 
with the employer. If he leaves the union or 
is expelled, the employer must fire him. If 
he should be expelled from the union for 
conduct unbecoming a union member, he 
will ipso facto lose his job. As can be seen 
this gives the labor-union bureaucracy the 
power actually to starve a minority which 
carries opposition far enough to be really 
effective. The maintenance of membership 
clause was inserted by the National War La- 
bor Board into many union contracts on the 
theory that, because the no-strike pledge 
deprived unions of their ultimate weapon, 
they were entitled to have their membership 
kept to full strength by Government dictum 
Certainly the reason for Government pres- 
sure to insist on union membership has long 
since disappeared. Labor-union responsibil- 
ity will come into existence faster if the 
leaders are required to sell their own mem- 
berships. The Government should no longer 
be a party to a system which, as Donald 
Richberg put it recently, “forces employers to 
compel the workers to enlist and pay union 
dues—so they will be able to make war on 
the public with an imposing but.largely con- 
script army.” 

Bringing the powers of the union leaders 
into better balance with those of employers 
will not settle everything. Much will re- 
main to be improved in our industrial rela- 
tions, after the parties in interest have been 
placed in equality. The employers, for ex- 
ample, might propose, where it is appropriate, 
an annual wage such as many industries have 
adopted already. They might propose a basic 
wage contract, with bonuses for production 
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above a fixed level and, very important, 
onuses for individuals who produce more 
than their fellows. This last many union 
leaders will not accept because of ideological 
objection and because some employers 
abused incentive schemes in the past. Their 
opposition to incentives is certain to dimin- 
ish with increasing pressure from the rank 
and file. In an impressive number of plants 
incentive pay for individuals has been put 
into effect over the union leaders’ heads be- 
cause the men at the machines preferred that 
extra $8 in the pay envelope to the high- 
domed theories of the CIO intellectuals. 

This suggests the truth of what we have 
long suspected, namely, that men and wom- 
en who work with their hands are not im- 
pressed by a doctrinaire fanaticism which 
would eventually produce what we have 
never had in America: a faceless proletariat, 
from which no man could hope to rise by 
dint of superior character and talent. 


America Sleeps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1946 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, my at- 
tention has been called to an editorial 
appearing in the Jackson (Mich.) Citi- 
zen Patriot of February 24, which is 
thought provoking and expressed the 
viewpoint of many people at this par- 
ticular time. 

Pursuant to the permission granted to 
me, I am therefore including in these 
remarks a copy of this editorial, written 
by Mr. Carl Saunders, the editor. It is 

~as follows: 


AMERICA SLEEPS 


Canada’s discovery of Russian spy efforts 
to get atom-bomb secrets is a mere secondary 
phase of a pattern of intrigue aimed at de- 
struction of democracy everywhere. 

Canada has had the courage to confront 
the issue and challenge the perpetrators. 
The United States Government lacks that 
courage. 

When and if the United States finally 
realizes that it must fight this enemy in its 
own house, the revelations will shock com- 
placent Americans. Until those revelations 
are authenticated by Government indictment 
any who speak out as we now do will be 
vilified as disturbers of the peace and witch- 
burners. 

What Canada has uncovered is part of a 
world-wide conspiracy. These men who gave 
away the war secrets of the Dominion are 
not petty hirelings who sold out for cash. 
They're Canadian citizens who look to Mos- 
cow first and to Ottawa second. Some are 
scientists who lean far left in sympathy with 
Bolshevist teachings or who are so politically 
naive they don’t know what it’s all about. 

That is why the thing is dangerous. Here 
in America the Communist Party claims 
100,000 members. Every one of them is an 
agent for Russia. Not one of them puts al- 
legiance to the United States above obliga- 
tion to the Kremlin. These people are Rus- 
Sian spies just as surely as though they were 
actually members of the NKVD (Moscow's 
world-wide secret police). They have infil- 
trated labor unions, educational institutions, 
and politics all over the democratic world. 

Some of them are here in Jackson. 

Those who know, and this includes many 
fine American union men, are aware that cer- 
tain unions are completely dominated by 


Communists. Gullible spokesmen applauded 
the GM electric workers for making a con- 
tract which put the UAW strikers back of the 
eight ball. They didn’t know that the GM 
electric workers union is Red-controlled and 
that it was trying to put loud-mouthed Wal- 
ter Reuther in a hole. Reuther is a radical, 
but he belongs to either the Socialist wing 
or the Communist Party opposition (Trotz- 
kyites). Moscow’s Reds don't like him. Reu- 
ther is on his way out. His bitter vilification 
of GM and his early strike tactics made him a 
liability to the union, but it’s the Reds who 
are helping to push him out. 

Some maritime unions are Communist 
ruled. Their members refused to work when 
we were sending supplies to embattled Brit- 
ain before Germany attacked Russia; but the 
moment Hitler crossed the Russian border 
they pressured Washington for more and 
more help for Germany's enemies. These 
same unions drew the blueprint for political 
strikes when they walked out in protest be- 
cause they said troops weren’t being brought 
home fast enough from the Pacific. 

These Americans who are not Americans 
argue today with plausible sophistry the 
virtues of Russia’s phony democracy. To- 
morrow or tonight they would trade their 
American Lirthright for Moscow's blessing. 

In India they foment revolt among the 
masses. (The real leaders of the Indian 
freedom movement are not sympathetic ‘to 
the Communist-inspired Bombay insurrec- 
tion.) 

In India, likewise, they inspire mutiny 
among crewmen of the Royal Navy and the 
RAF. 

In China they persist in civil war, though 
Moscow pretends disinterest. 

In Indonesia they agitate the natives to 
rebel at the behest of the Kremlin. 

Among our own troops and seamen they 
incite mass protests and mutiny. Known 
leaders of the protest demonstrations in 
both the Pacific area and Europe were active 
in Communist or fellow-traveler movements 
here. The form letters which soldiers send 
to newspapers and Congressmen complaining 
of Army policies are written by Communists. 
Reds infiltrated the editorial staffs of Army 
publications. 

In Washington it is common knowledge 
that Gen. Pat Hurley spoke by the book 
when he said the State Department was per- 
meated with fellow travelers and Commu- 
nists. They plague MacArthur. Some among 
so-called specialists in Government sent to 
help him in Japan lean far left. They pro- 
pose to mold Nippon to the Bolshevik pattern. 

This threat to democracy is as real as the 
mutiny in India, the undeclared war in 
Manchuria, and the rebellion in Java. It 
isn’t child’s play. And it isn’t just a po- 
litical nightmare dreamed by moss-back con- 
servatives. 

Canada is getting ready to expose just a 
small fragment of the rotten whole. The 
thing is an ideological war from within, 
directed from without by Russia. 

Its front-line combatants are the commen- 
tators on radio or in the newspapers who 
condemn Chiang Kai-shek as a dictator but 
who bow low to the east where sit the half 
dozen men who rule Red Russia. 

Its agents are the men in labor unions and 
elsewhere who scream in pain when an Amer- 
ican protests the needless waste of strikes 
but whe vigorously cheer the Soviet system, 
wherein any man who strikes is doomed to 
prison or worse. 

Its friends are the masquerading or mis- 
guided preachers in the pulpit who oppose 
any form of military youth training for 
America but who yield homage to the Red 
sickle flag under which no man is exempt 
from armed service. 

Its dupes are the loving mothers and wives 
who cry out against the “slowness of deploy- 
ment” in the Pacific and Germany, while 
those who urge them on sing hymns of praise 
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to a Russia which is strengthening its occy. 
pation forces everywhere. 

Its apologists are the weak-witted dreamers 
who believe dictatorship by a handful is true 
democracy. They would substitute the most 
tyrannical form of government known to the 
contemporary world for the freedom of 
America. They are not liberals. They lock 
backward, not forward. 

Canada points en accusing finger at its 
own special scourge of rats. But in the 
United States we pamper the disease-bearing 
rodents whose allegiance is to an alien flag 
and a foreign ideology. 

America doesn’t care what kind of govern- 
ment Russia has. That is Russia's business. 
But the kind of government we have is our 
business. And a Russia which infiltrates a 
friendly America with spies and which aims 
for disaster and chaos throughout the world 
is toying with trouble. Canada has faced the 
issue. America should open its eyes. 


Political Conditions in Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1946 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include a letter I have received 
from the industrial Society of Polish Me- 
chanics, Group 3, relating their views in 
connection with the present Goverrment 
now in power in Poland: 


Cuicaco, ILL., February 18, 1946. 
Hon. THoMas S. GorDOoN, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representat:ves, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: As you are aware, 
Poland, the Knight of Nations, which was 
first to oppose Hitler’s might, and who fought 
to the end on the side of the United Nations, 
has been sold down the line. 

Cognizant of this, the Industrial Society of 
Polish Mechanics, Group 3, of the Polish 
National of America, the oldest and most 
influencial group in Chicago, assembled at a 
regular meeting held Sunday February 10, 
1946, at Pulaski Hell, 1715 South Ashland 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill., has unanimously re- 
solved to appeal to you as Congressman from 
the city of Chicago, to use all your efforts 
and prestige, to bring to the attention of the 
President and the Secretary of State, the fact 
that the members of our group join the 
over 6,000,000 of American citizens of Polish 
extraction, in demanding that the present 
communistic government in Poland be liqui- 
dated without delay, and that a truly demo- 
cratic government be elected by the people 
of Poland, in a free and untampered by Rus- 
sian pressure election, in which the mis- 
placed Poles all over tLe world, including 
the Polish Army in exile, be given the right 
to cast their votes. 

We also decry the giving to Russia, Polish 
lands in the east, and especially eastern 
Galicia with the city of Lwow, and the 
Galician oil fields so sorely needed by Poland, 
which were never under Russian rule. 

The peoples of eastern Poland, Poles, White 
Russians and Ukrainians, who in overwhelm- 
ing majority are Catholics, want no union 
with Soviet Russia a fact that Russia is trying 
to cover up, by wholesale deportations and 
executions of real democratic citizens of 
Poland, and by trying to force same people 
to join the nationalized Russian Orthodox 
Church against their will. 








The members of our group exhort you, 
not to let anything stop you from the pro- 
motion of a just cause, and insist on justice 
to a heroic nation. 
Yours truly, 
PETER MACIEJEWSKI, 
President. 
ALBERT J. DANISCH, 
Recording Secretary. 





Parasites in Oysters—A Serious New 
Enemy of the Oyster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1946 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, in 1930 
millions of adult oysters died in the Vir- 
ginia waters of Chesapeake Bay from 
some strange new disease and since then 
there have been over 12 similar mortali- 
ties on public and private oyster beds In 
nearly every Atlantic and Gulf coast 
State from Delaware to Texas. The dy- 
ing oysters in each case have shown a 
heavy infection of a microscopic para- 
site which produces paralysis of the shell 
muscle and deprives the oyster of its abil- 
ity to maintain closure of the shell when 
exposed to air or subjected to attacks of 
its many natural enemies. The latter 
includes over 15 species of marine ani- 
mals such as starfish, drills, crabs, fish, 
and so forth, which destroy a greater 
quantity of oysters each year than are 
harvested by this industry. Of course, 
it is fortunate that all of the spawn pro- 
duced by our eastern oyster does not 
grow to maturity or there would be 
enough produced in 1 year to completely 
fill all of our coastal] harbors, bays, and 
sounds. 

This new natural enemy of microscopic 
size is also very prolific and invades the 
tissues of the oyster to the extent of sev- 
eral million per oyster, of which 100,000 
or more become lodged in the circulation 
of the muscle, depriving it of food and 
oxygen. Fortunately, the complicated 
life cycle of this parasite has finally been 
unraveled by a scientist of the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service, who 
found that this pest is transmitted from 
Sick and infected oysters to healthy stock 
by the small mud crabs which are very 
abundant on oyster beds. In these inter- 
mediate hosts rapid multiplication of the 
parasite occurs, especially during early 
fall, when a single crab may release into 
the water over 5,000,000 of the infective 
stages which attack the delicate tissues 
of the oyster, causing great irritation and 

nuscular damage, particularly in the 
older, spawned-out oysters. 

The oyster industry is confronted with 
the problem of controlling this disease by 
eliminating the mud crabs or by exercis- 
ing special care in the selection of seed 
oysters which are not heavily infected 
with the sporozoan parasite. The oyster 
planter is able to dredge these nonmi- 
gratory crabs from his beds before they 
are planted w:th seed, but it is unfor- 
tunate that such a procedure cannot be 
applied to our extensive public rocks or 
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natural oyster beds. Research on the 
possibilities of chemical or biological 
control of the mud crabs is being con- 
ducted at the United States Fishery Bio- 
logical Laboratory at Beaufort, N. C. 

Under the leave granted me to extend 
my remarks in the Appendix of the Rec- 
orD, 7 include a brief report published in 
Science concerning the Life Cycle of 
Sporozoan, Parasite of the Oyster, by 
Dr. Herbert F. Prytherch, of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, who has recently served 
as area coordinator of fisheries for the 
Chesapeake Bay and North Carolina 
region. 

I am endeavoring with my committee 
and the Fish and Wildlife Service to 
make an intensive study of this disease, 
and I shall be glad for persons who sus- 
pect that their oysters may be affected 
to write me and give me full information 
on which their suspicions are based, de- 
scribing the planted area, its location, 
and give other pertinent facts. 

The insertion referred to above fol- 
lows: 


LIFE CYCLE OF A SPOROZOAN PARASITE OF THE 
OYSTER 


Since 1930 serious oyster mortalities have 
occurred in five different coastal regions from 
Mobjack Bay, Va., to Lake Barre and vicinity 
in Louisiana. In each instance the oysters 
have shown an unusually weak condition of 
the adductor muscle and inability to main- 
tain closure of the shell during dredging, 
transplanting, and shipping operations. 
Though the exact cause of these epidemics 
has not been definitely established the mi- 
croscopical examination of weak and dying 
specimens from each region has disclosed a 
heavy concentration of spores in the tissues 
of the muscle, gills, and mantle, the number 
per oyster frequently amounting to several 
million. These resistant, thick-walled spores, 
ovoidal in form, are generally grouped in vari- 
able numbers (1 to 16) in hypertrophied 
host cells and surrounded by a crescent- 
shaped epispore. The mature spore (length 
20 ,, diameter 11 ,) contains a single vermi- 
form sporozoite folded twice on itself and 
is the resting or final developmental stage in 
the oyster. 

Studies conducted under natural and lab- 
oratory conditions show that the meats of 
dying, infected oysters are readily devoured 
by the common mud crabs, Panopeus herbsti 
and Eurypanopeus depressus, in the intes- 
tine of which hatching of the spores takes 
place. The sporozoite escapes through a mi- 
cropyle and migrates to the epithelium of 
the gut, where it becomes attached by a 
globular epimerite. In 15 to 20 hours it de- 
velops into a very small, delicate, cephaline 
gregarine which soon detaches and under- 
goes precocious coupling with other sporonts 
(primary sporadins), forming syzygies of 2 
to 10 individuals in chainlike formation. 
The chains break up and the young gregarines 
after another short period of attachment, de- 
velop into short, cylindrical sporonts (hy- 
persporadins) having a length of 18 to 30 y. 
The characteristic gregarine stage in the 
crab has a granular, spherical protomerite 
with a lens-shaped, epimeric cap of hyalin 
material. The long deutomerite, rounded at 
the end, has a more dense, granular cyto- 
plasm containing a large vesicular nucleus 
with single nucleolus. A clear, well-defined 
cuticle surrounds both parts and forms a 
wedge-shaped “muscular collar” or septum 
at the point of junction. 

The sporonts grow to a considerable size 
and form syzygies of two individuals of un- 
equal length in which the primites attain a 
length ranging from 275 to 342 , and the 
satellites from 220 to 286 ,. These migrate 
to the rectum of the crab, and after becom- 
ing attached to the cuticle by an adhesive 
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disk, coil up and form strong, thin-walled 
gametocysts, varying in diameter from 81 to 
192 ,. The two gregarines in each gameto- 
cyst undergo extreme nuclear division into 
gametes which, after a period of mixing, fuse 
in pairs forming zygotes that become ar- 
ranged radially in small groups around 
slightly larger central cells. These rosettes 
of zygotes, or gymnospores, 4 , in diameter, 
are released into the water with the rupture 
of the gametocysts and are carried into the 
shell of the oyster by the feeding current. 
The possibilities of heavy oyster infections 
are great considering the general abundance 
of the crabs and their close association with 
the mollusc, and the fact that 40 to 86 
gametocysts, containing from approximately 
8,000 to 90,000 gymnospores each, may be pro- 
duced in a single crustacean host. 

Experiments with vitally stained gym- 
nospores show that they attach to and pene- 
trate the epithelium of the oyster gill by 
means of a pseudopod projected from the 
central cell. Though the zygotes may de- 
velop here to maturity they generally are 
picked up by the phagocytes and transported 
in the circulatory system to nearly all parts 
of the body. In the blood vessels and 
sinuses of the gills. mantle, and muscle the 
infected phagocytes accumulate in large 
numbers and increase to a considerable size 
(diam. 30 to 100,) with the rapid growth 
of the zygotes and their transformation into 
sporozoites. After each sporozoite has sur- 
rounded itself with a heavy, double-walled 
sporocyst, the parasite has reached the char- 
acteristic resting or dissemination 
commonly found in Ostrea virginica. The 
spores were also found in the following 
pelecypods: Pecten, Anomia, Ostrea equestris, 
Modiolus, Venus ziczac, and Martesia, and 
in the gastropod, Urosalpinx. 

The life history and morphology of this 
sporozoan parasite resembles that of the 
porosporidae described on the French coast 
by Leger and Duboscq and Pierre Hatt. It 
is a heterogenetic gregarine with alternation 
of hosts, having the vegetative and repro- 
ductive phase in the intestine of decapod 
crustacea and sporogony in mollusks, par- 
ticularly in lamellibranchs. The resistant, 
monozoic spores found in Ostrea are similar 
to those first described as Nematopsis by 
Schneider in 1892. The American form, 
which will be described in detail in a forth- 
coming paper, is a new species for which the 
name “Nematopsis ostrearum” is proposed. 

Studies of the effect of the parasite on 
adult oysters were conducted in the labora- 
tory, where heavy infections could be pro- 
duced by keeping them in close association 
with mud crabs carrying gametocysts or by 
the introduction of ripe gymnospores. In 
bulk experiments with several hundred 
oysters, losses of €6 to 73 percent were ob- 
tained over a period of 3 months. Kymo- 
graph records. of shell movement of 35 
heavily infected oysters showed abnormal 
and frequent contractions of the adductor 
muscle followed by loss of holding power and 
death of the molluscs. Retraction of the 
mantle, cessation of shell growth, and weak 
attachment of the muscle to the shell are 
also characteristic of mortalities in the field 
and laboratory. The injury to the oyster 
host may be due to a toxin given off by the 
developing sporozoites, particularly in the 
sensitive mantle tissue, or to actual physical 
obstruction of the circulation by the masses 
of enlarged, infected phagocytes found in 
the blood vessels of the gills and muscle 

Practical prevention of the infection of 
oysters by this parasite is possible by control 
of the primary host, the mud crabs, and by 
exercising care in the selection of uninfected 
seed oysters for restocking growing and ma- 
turing areas. The crabs do not migrate and 
can be easily removed, before the beds are 
planted, by the use of dredges or scrapes 
equipped with fine mesh bags. In certain 
regions where valuable oyster beds have been 
abandoned or their productivity seriously 
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reduced because of damage by this micro- 
scopic pest it should be possible to reestab- 
lish and increase production by the pro- 
cedure suggested above. 
HERBERT F. PRYTHERCH, 
United States Fisheries Biological 
Station, Beaufort, N. C. 





The Bells That Toll for Mount Vernon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1946 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to extend my remarks by inserting in 
the Recorp an article published in the 
Washington Post Sunday, February 24, 
1946, entitled “The Bells That Toll for 
Mount Vernon”: 

THE BELLS THAT TOLL FOR MOUNT VERNON 

(By Jean Dulaney) 


One of the Navy’s oldest yet least familiar 
traditions was founded on a May morning 
in 1801, just 18 months after George Wash- 
ington was laid to rest beneath the grassy 
slopes of Mount Vernon. Brilliant sun- 
shine accentuated the beauty of the white 
manor house overlooking the Potomac as 
three frigates sailed past on their way to 
the new Washington Navy Yard. 

Let Commdore Charles Morris, United 
S’ ates Navy, who was aboard the U.S.S. Con- 
gress that May morning, tell the story: 

“Everyone was on deck to look upon the 
dwelling where Washington had made his 
home. Mrs. Washington and others of the 
family could be distinguished in the portico 
which fronts the river. When opposite the 
house, by order of Captain Sever, the sails 
were lowered, the colors displayed half- 
masted, and a mourning salute of 13 guns 
was fired as a mark of respect to the memory 
of Washington, whose life hac so recently 
closed and whose tomb was in our view. The 
general silence on board the ship and around 
us, except when broken by the cannons’ 
sound; the echo and reecho of that sound 
from the near and distant hills, as it died 
away in the distance; the whole ship’s com- 
pany uncovered and motionless, and the as- 
sociations connected with the ceremony, 
seemed to make a deep impression upon all, 
as they did certainly upon me. When the 
salute was finished the sails were set again, 
the colors hoisted, and we proceeded up the 
river.” 

Thus the U. S. S. Congress inaugurated a 
custom still followed by the United States 
Navy. Nearly a century and a half later, 
every naval vessel passing the tomb of Wash- 
ington tolls its ship’s bell as the bugler 
sounds taps and officers and men stand at 
attention and salute. 

Until recently, a popular legend insisted 
that the custom originated with a squadron 
of Pritish ships which sailed up the Potomac 
during the War of 1812. But the Mount 
Vernon Ladies Association, which has main- 
tained Washington’s home since 1858, was 
reluctant to admit that an erstwhile enemy 
could outdo Americans in honoring their 
country’s No. 1 hero. 

The association, therefore, was delighted to 
find evidence which undermined the legend. 
The first clew was a photostat letter given 
them last year by the New York Public 
Library. Written by Bushrod Washington, 
nephew of George and proprietor of Mount 
Vernon from 1802 until 1826, it is dated No- 
vember 29, 1814, and describes in some detail 
“the late invasion of this part of the country 
by the enemy.” He writes: 


“The squadron lay at this place some days 
in its ascent and on its return, and yet I do 
not believe that during the whole time a 
single barge approached this shore. This dis- 
tinguished forbearance I owe to the generous 
feelings of Commodore Gordon for a place 
which had once been the residence of my 
venerated uncle. He expressed to one of the 
Alexandria commissioners, who was deputed 
to stipulate for the safety of the town, an 
anxious desire to visit this spot, but was so 
delicate as to declare his resolution not to do 
so, presuming that my official situation 
[Washington was at that time an Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court] would render 
such a step peculiarly embarrassing and dis- 
tasteful to me.” 

Just to be on the safe side, however, the 
ladies turned to the Navy Department for 
more definite information. They were re- 
warded with the excerpt from Commodore 
Morris’ autobiography describing the cere- 
mony aboard the Congress. This document 
establishes beyond question that naval 
vessels had begun saluting Washington’s 
tomb 13 years before the arrival of the British 
squadron. 

Most civilians are unfamiliar with the cus- 
tom; even Navy men whose orders have kept 
them far from the peaceful Potomac some- 
times confess ignorance of it. President 
Theodore Roosevelt himself, Navy conscious 
though he was, was taken by surprise when 
he witnessed the ceremony from the deck of 
the Presidential yacht Mayflower in 1906. In- 
quiring about the ritual, he was told that 
it took place not by official order but merely 
as a matter of tradition. With characteristic 
enthusiasm, Theodore Roosevelt immediately 
issued an order prescribing the ceremony to 
be observed by all United States Navy vessels 
passing Mount Vernon between sunrise and 
sunset. 





Statehood for Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1946 
Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 


lowing editorial from the Oakland 
(Calif.) Post Enquirer of February 5, 
1946: 


FAVORABLE ACTION URGED ON HAWAII'S 
STATEHOOD APPEAL 

They are talking about putting another 
star in Old Glory. 

Out on the cross roads of the Pacific where 
Kamehameha the Great once established an 
empire, they are looking for the realization of 
statehood. 

Nine years ago when a congressional com- 
mittee visited the islands, it was favorably 
impressed but suggested that action be de- 
layed until there was unmistakable evidence 
that a substantial majority of the residents 
desired statehood and until the international 
situation was less disquieting. 

The Territorial legislature called for a 
plebiscite end, in the general election of 
November 5, 1940, the residents favored state- 
hood by a vote of 2 to 1. 

A Gallup poll revealed that public opinion 
was divided in about the same proportions 
on the mainland. 

At the close of the war the Territorial leg- 
islature renewed its appeal. 

Another committee was named. It held 
hearings in Hawaii and its report is now be- 
fore Congress. 
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The committee found that the Caucasian 
population had increased from about 6 per. 
cent in 1878 to 34 percent and that well over 
85 percent of the present population was born 
in Hawaii or on the mainland. 

It found that Hawaii produced approxi. 
mately $65,000,000 worth of sugar in 1944 ang 
$45,000,000 worth of pineapples; that it haq 
consistently paid more into the Federa] 
Treasury than it had taken out and that the 
1945 contribution amounted to $173,999 297- 
that in 1944 and 1945 Hawaii had exceeded 
several States in the total of its interna). 
revenue collections. 

The report was favorably received. Senator 
SHERIDAN DOWNEY declared: 

“I favor statehood for Hawaii and I wi! 
support it. The whole Territorial picture, 
from the standpoint of economy, production, 
and strategical location, make it very neces- 
sary that Hawaii be welded into the Union.” 

Hawaii was annexed by the United States in 
1898 and became a Territory in 1900. Its 
pioneer American families are, for the most 
part, the descendants of New England mis- 
sionaries who came to the islands to convert 
the natives to Christianity. It has a com- 
mendable war record. Thirty-three thousand 
of its citizens served in the armed forces, 
Not one single act of sabotage or fifth-column 
activity was reported before or after the at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor. 

It was not unexpected, therefore, that the 
congressional committee brought back a fav- 
orable report. They found that “the people 
have demonstrated beyond question not only 
their loyalty and patriotism but also their 
desire to assume the responsibility of state- 
hood.” 


Hawaii has come of age. 





A Statement About the United States 
Rice Industry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1946 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 
a statement about the United States rice 
industry prepared by Hon. Frank A. God- 
chaux, Jr., president of the Louisiana 
State Rice Milling Co., Inc., from Abbe- 
ville, La. 

Mr. Godchaux is not from my district; 
however, his company has millions in- 
vested in my district in the way of rice 
mills, canals, farms, and other interests, 
and is the president of the foremost cor- 
poration who have interests in connec- 
tion with the rice industry in Louisiana 
and other States in the United States 
and therefore, is recognized as a leader 
and an authority on the subject. The 
statement follows: 


LOUISIANA STATE RICE MILLING Co., INC., 
Abbeville, La., February 15, 1946. 
Hon. J. H. Davis, 
Governor of Louisiana, 
Baton Rouge, La. 

Dear GOVERNOR Davis: We have read with 
interest the Honorable Clinton P. Ander- 
son's letter of February 7, addressed to you, 
in which he challenges your statement that 
30,000,000 pockets of Siamese rice have been 
allocated to England. 








I believe we were one of the sources of your 
information on this point, and one basis for 
our statement was the Washington Food 
of January 5, section II, page 4, 


a r the head “World rice shortage squeezes 
United States supply.” It read as follows: 


“Britain has concluded a peace treaty with 
the only far eastern country with a 


Sia 

ie surplus. The treaty requires that Siam 
furnish a minimum of 1,500,000 tons of rice as 
rest ution for assistance given to the Japs 
during the war. Actual amount that will 


go to feeding hungry peoples in other Brit- 
jsh-coutrolled far eastern areas has not yet 
bee , decided. United States believes that 
1 00 tons is too great and is holding con- 
1 5; with the British with the aim of 

them to take no more than 800,000 
Reason behind our urging the British 

re moderate in their demands is that 


in pl uv years Siam’s exports were about 
1500000 tons. If the British were to take 
this amount, little or no rice would be avail- 


able to meet our responsibilities in the Phil- 
ippi and to aid General MacArthur in 
helping the Japanese to get through the 
Wine: 

One million five hundred thousand tons 
ivalent to 33,600,000 pockets. It ap- 
therefore, that your statement of 30,- 
) pockets, or bags, was on the con- 
ervative side instead of being an overstate- 
Other publications about this same 


are e¢q 


nou 


3 


time carried approximately the same infor- 
mation as contained in the Washington Food 
Re We have seen no contradiction of 
thi any Government reports. It was 
reasonable to assume, therefore, that the in- 
formation contained was approximately cor- 


The Washington Daily Reporter System, 
No. 25, issued February 4, reports on page 
B-14 that the 1945 Egyptian rice crop is 
relatively large, and that the Egyptian Gov- 
ent has agreed to make available to the 
itish Ministry of Food 330,000,000 pounds, 
or 3 000 pockets, for export and for Brit- 
ish requirements in Egypt. They add that 
“Production of a bumper crop, however, may 
make possible some additional supplies for 





We believe it is correct that the surplus 
of Brazilian rice, which was jointly contract- 
ed for by the United States and British 
Governments, has been allocated by the Com- 
bined Food Board to Great Britain. 

It would seem, therefore, that the 33,- 
600,000 pockets from Siam, which is almost 

as much as our country produces, and 
3,300,000 pockets from Egypt, together 
with the surplus from Brazil, is giving Great 
Britain a rather ample share of the world’s 
ay ble rice. 

» is another interesting comment in 
Vashington Food Report of January 19, 
section I, page 4, which reads as follows: 

“Allocation of 1,925,000 pockets for the do- 
mestic trade is misleading. Government take 
makes it impossible for that amount to be 
delivered. Large part of the rice remaining 
* the Government takes its cut is too 
rade for the trade to accept. 


tish are taking all. the rice in Siam 


the U 


until the harvest starts in November 1947. 
Although the deal with Siam is for 1,500,000 
tons, London advices are that they expect 
to pick up less than that from accumulated 


This will be moved to British people 
in the Far East except that some will go to 
the Dutch. Crop from present harvesting 
is ut 20 percent less than normal, allow- 
} ut enough to enable the British to 
continue distribution from old stocks, but 
there will be very little for other oriental 
demands or possible world markets until 
January 1947. 

“Every report about the rice situation in 
the Far East is worse than its predecessor. 
British have grabbed all available rice in 
Burma as well as Siam. Considerable rice 
will be needed in China. Picture isn’t en- 
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tirely clear as the British have not been 
offering as much money as the Chinese want; 
rice has remained in the interior and accu- 
rate estimates as to quantity are lacking.” 

The best information that we can get indi- 
cates that the Philippines will ge+ no more 
than 1 percent of the rice the Siamese Gov- 
ernment has committed to Great Britain, 
which will amount to 15,000 tons, or 336,000 
pockets. If these figures are incorrect, we 
believe it is up to Secretary Anderson to 
give us corrected figures. The statements to 
you in his letter of February 7 are exceed- 
ingly hazy. He states that “all rice available 
in Siam is subject to allocation, recom- 
mended by the Combined Food Board.” Does 
“available” mean rice stocks over and above 
the 1,500,000 tons which went to Britain on 
treaty agreement? If this large quantity of 
rice has been turned over by Britain to the 
Combined Food Board, and if the Philippine 
needs are so great, then surely more than 1 
percent of this amount should be allocated 
to the Philippines instead of endangering the 
future of the rice industry in the United 
States by taking the pitifully small amounts 
that can be gotten from this country and 
exporting it to the Philippines. 

We will grant that no one in the United 
States is going to suffer from hunger, even 
if they get no rice at all, but since we now 
produce more than twice as much rice as we 
consume and will, therefore, need to cultivate 
the consumption of rice in the United States, 
which must always be our main outlet, it 
would seem that some consideration should 
be given to the economy of this country in 
determining our relief program. If our pur- 
pose is to feed hungry people in the Far 
East, we do not necessarily have to give them 
rice merely because they prefer it—any food 
can appease actual hunger. 

The Washington Daily Report on Agricul- 
tural Commodities No. 22, of February 13, 
says: 

“Among the foods for which consumption 
per percon is expected to be higher than in 
1945 are beef, pork, fish, evaporated milk, 
cheese, fluid cream, lard, processed fruits and 
vegetables, and potatoes. A little more sugar 
may be available than last year.” 

These foods are well established on Ameri- 
can tables. If more rice is made available to 
domestic consumers, less of these and other 
foods will be required. Many southerners 
choose for their daily diet between rice and 
bread. If more rice is allowed them, less 
wheat products will be required and more left 
for export. It makes cense that whatever 
relief we send to the Far East might better 
be in commodities for which a future demand 
might be developed, rather than in rice, of 
which they grow a huge exportable surplus 
which is used to compete with our production 
in the Cuban market. 

Mr. Anderson also suggests that additional 
control measures may be necessary to prevent 
excessive shipments to Cuba and Puerto Rico, 
Our reply is that practically all the rice we 
have shipped to Cuba has been of grades that 
neither the domestic trade nor the Govern- 
ment would take and we have reason to be- 
lieve that other mills’ shipments have been 
in like proportion. It is neither Cuba nor 
Puerto Rico that is causing the dearth of rice 
in the United States. It is the amount that 
is being exported for relief purposes for which 
other foods might well be substituted in the 
interest of our domestic economy. 

Everyone interested in growing, milling, 
distributing, or conserving rice appreciates 
your efforts to get a reasonable amount re- 
leased for home consumption, and everyone 
in Louisiana knows that rice is important to 
the economy of our State and that when you 
seek to protect the rice industry you are ren- 
dering a service to the State. 

Yours sincerely, 
FRANK A. GODCHAUX, Jr., 
President, 
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Number of Small Business Failures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1946 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, on 
Friday, February 15, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ALLEN] cited some figures 
compiled by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the United States 
Department of Commerce with regard 
to the number of small business enter- 
prises in the United States which had 
discontinued operations during the years 
1940 to 1943, inclusive. The figures 
showed that an average of 25,000 or 26,- 
000 small businesses had discontinued 
annually during that period. 

On the basis of these figures the 
gentleman from Illinois attempted to 
show that American small business had 
fared very badly during the last 4 or 5 
years. 

I am afraid that the gentleman did not 
complete reading the document prepared 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce on which he based his 
remarks. 

I have recently had an opportunity to 
examine this document, and I find that 
the facts cited convey quite the opposite 
impression from the one the gentleman 
sought to convey. 

He referred to the discontinuance of 
these businesses as business “failures.” 
But the document makes it clear that 
they were not necessarily failures. The 
gentleman should know that there is 
quite a difference between discontinuing 
business and failing in business, espe- 
cially since the Bureau’s document makes 
this point amply clear. 

Just so that there may be no further 
misunderstanding about this, I quote 
from the Bureau’s remarks on the sub- 
ject: 

The decline in number of firms has not, on 
the whole, been accompanied by a similar 
decline in the profitability or volume of busi- 
ness. Although there have been notable ex- 
ceptions, production, sales, and profits in 
most lines—for small as well as large enter- 
prises—have been maintained at a high level 
during the war. Indeed, a large number of 
recent business deaths have been due, not to 
the fact that the economic forces of the war 
have driven entrepreneurs out of business, 
but that the owners have found attractive 
alternative opportunities in war industries 
or have. been called into the armed forces. 

The gentleman, to give the real picture 
of the number of bankruptcies in busi- 
ness during these years, should have used 
a different set of figures. This is what 
the Wall Street credit rating firm of Dun 
& Bradstreet’s records show: 





Year: Bankruptcies 
a ee ee ee ee 13, 619 
Ra kbsincekicaile Nets Scribes Ps 11, 848 
SO Both a age Ho a Naa ih nattnbek 9, 405 
elk ch tits ita 3, 221 
one he ie ee 1, 222 
I aig sia atadtpess tains - 810 

It does not seem that business—large 
or small—has fared at all badly in recent 


years. 
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- That was not the case, however, under 
the last Republican administrations. 
Here is Dun & Bradstreet’s record for 
that unlamented period of American 
business history: 
Year: Bankruptcies 
8, 881 


These figures speak for themselves. I 
am sure that the small-business interests 
of this country will not be misled by the 
kind of statistical legerdemain that the 
gentleman from Illinois saw fit to indulge 
in here the other day. 


Trend Toward National Bankruptcy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. NOBLE J. JOHNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1946 


Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the following article by Mr. 
Frank R. Kent contains much food for 
serious thought and shows the trend of 
the present administration toward na- 
tional bankruptcy: 


WRITER BELIEVES 30,000,000 SHOULD WorRK FOR 
LABOR PEACE, INFLATION CURES 


(By Frank R. Kent) 


There are approximately 80,000,000 persons 
in the country who own war bonds and 
stamps. There are 71,000,000 holders of life- 
insurance policies, and 16,725,733 individual 
savings-bank depositors as of July 1, last. Of 
course, there is some duplication in this, but 
certainly more than 90,000,000 of our citi- 
zens have either war bonds, insurance poli- 
cies, or savings accounts, and more than half 
the whole population has all three. 

This being so, and these investors not being 
idiots, every one of them must have a pri- 
mary interest in the soundness of their in- 
vestments. Given even rudimentary intelli- 
gence. they are bound to be against anything 
that undermines their value or lessens their 
security. 

Now, no one denies that the greatest threat 
to every form of fixed income is inflation. 
With inflation, the cost of living goes up and 
the purchasing power of the dollar goes 
down. With uncontrolled inflation, the dol- 
lar becomes debased to the point of having no 
value at all, and bonds, insurance policies, 
savings-bank deposits, and all other securi- 
ties become worthless. A period of complete 
economic chaos then ensues in which. every- 
body suffers—but, of course, most deeply, 
the poorer classes. 


INFLATION POSSIBLE 


It is the custom to say that we will not 
have that kind of inflation here. And, of 
course, we ought not to have it and there is 
no excuse for having it. Nevertheless, it is 
conceivable and it is possible. With our 
Federal finances out of control, as they al- 
most are now, once we get into that upward 
spiral of rising prices and rising wages, in- 
herent in the present situation, there is 
slight chance to avoid it. 

Considering these facts, it would seem that 
solely out of self-interest the holders of Gov- 
ernment securities, insurance policies, and 
savings-bank accounts would cease taking a 
passive interest in what goes on in Wash- 
ingtcn and become as active as they know 
how. It is clear that the two essentials are 


a truly balanced Federal Budget and unin- 
terrupted industrial production. Certainly, 
the many millions of small investors are 
vitally concerned in seeing that nothing is 
permitted to block these achievements. 

To this end the weight of these concerned 
citizens ought to be solidly behind legislation 
in Congress that will find some sound way of 
settling labor-industrial disputes which 
strangle the economic life of the country and 
affect the necessities of life for the people. 
Also, this weight should be unwaveringly 
against Federal waste and extravagance and 
in favor of rigid governmental economy. 

INDIGNATION IN ORDER 

Yet, it is not exerted in either direction. 
A labor bill, not as comprehensive as it 
should be but to which few sound objections 
can be made, has passed the House but has 
a poor prospect in the Senate, where the hint 
is given that the CIO Senators, who most 
violently denounced the filibuster on the 
FEPC bill, will filibuster on the Case bill—if 
it seems likely to go through. 

There should be real indignation about 
this from the aforesaid 80,000,000 bondhold- 
ers, etc., but there has been small sign of 
such. Equally, there should come from the 
millions of small holders vigorous protest 
against the phony economy preached by 
the Truman budget message, which isn’t 
economy at all but extravagance. 

Not only are there more civilian jobhold- 
ers on the pay roll today than there were 
when the war ended, but there is no plan for 
reducing them—quite the contrary. In ad- 
dition, it is proposed to spend more in every 
department in the year beginning July 1 
than was spent in the year ended June 30 
last. A recent authoritative estimate is as 
follows: Agriculture, up 22.5 percent; Com- 
merce, up 101.2 percent; Interior, up 47.5 per- 
cent; Justice, up 36.8 percent; State, up 144.2 
percent; Treasury, up 58 percent; War (civil 
functions), up 111.1 percent. 

TREND TOWARD SPENDING 


In brief, we are not going to reduce the 
Federal pay roll; we are not going to reduce 
Federal costs; we are not going to reduce the 
Federal debt. There is literally nothing in 
the Truman fiscal plans, as one man re- 
marked, “to make any civil-service job holder 
turn over in his groove.” 

As under Mr. Roosevelt, the trend is to- 
ward spending, not saving. The gestures 
toward economy are feeble and meaningless. 
The new State Department propaganda ex- 
periment to cost $30,000,000 has the Presi- 
dent’s support. So has the $70,000,000 UNO 
site and plant (for which we will chiefly 
pay), though Senator VANDENBERG, a strong 
UNO man, insists that both as to size and 
cost, they are ridiculously large. And cer- 
tainly, without being penny pinching or 
cheese paring, they seem so. 

These two incidents of new expenditures 
are mentioned here merely as examples. 
There are plenty of others. It is a dangerous 
road we travel, made the more so by a Sec- 
retary of the Treasury who, apparently, is 
not interested in economy. At any rate, he 
sponsored a tax bill reducing Treasury reve- 
nue $7,000,000,000 and exempting 12,000,000 
persons from all taxes. 


Relationship Between Domestic and For- 
eign Policies of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. CHARLES M. LaFOLLETTE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1946 
Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Mr. Speaker, un- 


der leave to extend my remarks in the 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


ReEcorD, I include a radio address made 
by me under the auspices of the Indiana 
Committee for Victory over Station 
WFBM, Indianapolis, Ind., on February 
10, 1946: 


I want to talk about the inescapable cop. 
nection between our domestic policies ang 
our foreign policies and aspirations for fy. 
ture peace. If I were choosing the easy Way, 
or the politic way, I would not do this pe. 
cause it is a subject which many self-styleq 
liberals on international cooperation woulq 
like to avoid. As a matter of fact, this cop. 
nection between our domestic and foreign 
policy is the most shunned and avoided sub- 
ject in America today. The failure to dis. 
cuss it can be fatal to the hopes of the peo. 
ples of America and of the world for peace 
in the future. 

In the parlance of the times, “I don’t want 
any part of” the mealymouthed, emotional, 
self-styled liberal on the international issue 
who, now that a United Nations Charter has 
been written and the United Nations has 
come into existence, ostrichlike wants to 
shut his eyes to the economic truths without 
which no writings on paper, created by the 
statesmen of the world, can or will long en- 
dure. 

You cannot have peace in the world un- 
less you raise the standard of living of the 
people who inhabit the world. If we as- 
sume that this is true, and it is, then we 
must also understand that you cannot have 
world commerce and world trade, which are 
necessary to increase the standard of living 
of the people of the world, unless you make 
certain that in the United States of America 
we have full employment, at wage levels high 
enough to permit our people to increase their 
standard of living so that they may con- 
sume the products which other people can 
produce without causing domestic unem- 
ployment. I am no starry-eyed visionary 
when I bring these truths to your atten- 
tion. 

In the event you’ do not know it, may I 
remind you that the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development is an organization of 
leading hard-headed American businessmen, 
industrialists, and financiers, headed by a 
Hoosier, Mr. Paul G. Hoffman, of South 
Bend, who is the president of the Stude- 
baker Corp. This organization just issued a 
new book entitled “International Trade and 
Domestic Employment.” I now give you two 
quotations from this book: 

“The maintenance of a high level of em- 
ployment in the United States is the most 
fundamental condition for keeping in opera- 
tion a program of international trade ex- 
pansion. Evidence indicates that the level 
of our industrial activity is the greatest fac- 
tor in determining the volume of our im- 
ports, on which many countries depend for 
their purchasing power in international 
trade.” ° 

“If our National Government stands ready 
to take strong internal measures, whenever 
necessary in time of depression or threatened 
depression, to maintain domestic employ- 
ment, imports need not be feared as a cause 
of unemployment.” 

In these quotations this organization has 
spoken a fundamental truth and they have 
spoken it forthrightly. In any intelligent 
use of the term, therefore, their treatment 
of this subject has been radical, and since 
I agree with them, I consider it to be an 
honor and a privilege to stand with these 
radicals on this issue. 

However, you cannot keep a high level of 
employment in America unless you give to 
the worker in American industries, partic- 
ularly mass-production industries, the high- 
est possible wage rate at prevailing prices 
which are consistent with a reasonable degree 
of profit to those who own the tools which 
the worker operates. You must do this be- 
cause you cannot maintain a high level of 
industrial activity in America without it. 
Certainly the experience of the twenties 
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Furthermore, 


choulad teach us that. 
~»not obtain for these workers this neces- 
share of the wealth produced by the 
workers and the owners of the tools unless 
the workers have strong unions through 
+) to obtain their rightful share of this 


you 


sary 


pan ‘y. Again the experience of the twen- 


t es should teach us that. I am speaking of 
the intelligent approach to this question, 
evidenced by the best minds in the labor 





movement; namely, that there must be a 
raise in real wages; that is, a greater share 
to the worker of the wealth produced with- 


out any appreciable increase in the cost of 
the product. Anyone who knows anything 
about production knows that with the pent- 
up consuming power presently available in 
America, we are faced with a period of in- 
creased consumption, which means increased 
number of units produced and, as the num- 
ber of units produced increases in mass pro- 
duction, the profit per unit increases at the 
same price level. But this increased num- 
ber of units cannot be consumed if the owner 
of the tools takes such a great share of the 


wealth produced in the form of profits that 
he repeats the mistakes of the twenties and 
fails to leave the producers a sufficient 


amount of money to consume his product, 

It follows, therefore, that if you are in- 

igent, you cannot believe in international 

cooperation, which depends upon world 
trade, and at the same time gratify your 
emotions by labor-baiting, or like a blindly 
ignorant, uninformed reactionary, cling to 
theories of economics which in the past have 
always brought us to depressions and then 
the wars which follow out of the economic 
stresses which depressions produce. 

Again, if there is to be hope in the world 
and people are to live in a world in which 
governments exist with the consent of the 
governed, without which philosophy there 
j freedom in the world, our country must 
bring the moral leadership to the world 
which will make this possible. This means 
that we must assume the leadership which 
is necessary to say to the white nations of 
the world, which heretofore have lived by 
essing the standards of living and re- 
ing the educational and cultural de- 
pment of the yellow and the brown and 
» black peoples of the world, “It is time for 
} » release your hold and permit these 
people to realize the freedom which they now 
desire to attain.” 

This position is not only sound morally, 
but it is also again sound from the stand- 
point of jobs, production, and profits be- 
cause you can’t sell sewing machines, or 
kitchen ware, or medical supplies and drugs, 
or oil, or its derivative products, or farm 
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machinery of the simplest kind- let alone 
radios, ice boxes, bathtubs, and automo- 
biles—to yellow, brown, or black people who 
receive such a small share of the wealth 
which they produce—from under the surface 


of the earth which they inhabit or from the 
soil upon it—that they can barely maintain 
themselves as humans under the most prim- 
itive conditions. But these people occupy 
almost three-fourths of the surface of the 
earth and offer the greatest potential market 
for industrial goods in the world today. 
Therefore, it is not only morally sound but it 
is good business for this country to furnish 
the leadership which will strike the colonial 
fetters from these people and relieve them 
from the economic injustices to which they 
have been forced to submit for 400 years. 
However, if America is to furnish this leader- 
ship, it must do so by setting an example in 
its domestic policy on the question of race 
and economic suppression of dark-skinned 
people in our own midst, whether they be 
Negroes or of Indian or Mexican origin, 
which is consistent with the position we are 
attempting to assert internationally. Amer- 
ica cannot send out into the world a clear 
bell-like tone of moral sincerity upon this 
question of race and colonial suppression if 
we continue to project it from a warped and 





cracked domestic background. We cannot 
any longer permit an invidious, irrelevant, 
and biologically unsound prejudice on the 
subject of race produce discriminations in 
economic opportunity in our own country 
and hope to avoid, out in the world, the 
charge of hypocrisy, from the white colonial 
nations of Europe, or the feeling of suspicion 
on behalf of the yellow and brown and 
black-skinned people, whom we are profess- 
ing to help. 

It follows, therefore, that even if there are 
those among us who would attempt to close 
their eyes to the immorality of our domestic 
policy on the questicn of race, they cannot 
come to me, ur to you, or to any intellectually 
honest person, with a profession of interest 
in international good will and peace unless 
they are first willing to take one of the vital 
steps necessary to bring that condition 
about; namely, the clearing up of our own 
situation here at home. 

It is one world, my friends. What we do 
in America determines the effectiveness of 
our efforts to produce a stable economy and 
moral justice: in the world, without which all 
of the United Nations documents and all of 
the provisions for world courts will accom- 
plish nothing in the way of bringing peace 
to the world or preventing a Third World 
War. If you fail to understand this, or, 
understanding it, fail to fight for it here at 
home, then please be honest with yourself 
and with t*’:e world and abandon your claim 
to being a liberal on the international issue, 
for your actions make your definition of your- 
self empty and meaningless. 





A Filipino Hero 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLOS P. ROMULO 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER OF THE PHILIPPINES TO 
THE UNITED STATES 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1946 


Mr. ROMULO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD today, I take pride in paying tribute 
to a Filipino war hero who embodies the 
courage and the heroism of those who 
in Bataan, Corregidor, Leyte, and all 
over the Philippines, fought so loyally 
for the United States and the ideals and 
principles for which this country stands. 

Man’s memory is short. Victory is 
here, and in the flush of triumph we are 
too prone to forget those who served the 
cause at the risk of their lives. During 
the first days after the attack by the 
Japanese on Pearl Harbor, a Filipino 
aviator, then Capt. Jesus Villamor, re- 
cently promoted to lieutenant colonel by 
General MacArthur, gave a display of 
matchless courage when in a dilapidated 
training ship he dared attack a Japa- 
nese formation of planes and scattered 
them, thus bolstering the morale of both 
the soldiers and civilians at a time when 
everything was dark and desperate for 
our side. He was the first Filipino officer 
to be decorated by General MacArthur 
with the Distinguished Flying Cross. 
The President of the Philippines deco- 
rated him with the Distinguished Service 
Star. 

After the fall of Bataan, Colonel Villa- 
mor was taken by one of General Royce’s 
planes to Australia, from where a year 
later he was sent by General MacArthur 
in a submarine back to the Philippines, 
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then under enemy occupation, to con- 
tact the Filipino guerrilla leaders and 
coordinate their activities. Again he 
displayed the same daring and intrepid- 
ity and succeeded in unifying the dif- 
ferent guerrilla factions, and because of 
this he materially helped organize and 
strengthen Filipino resistance against 
the enemy. For this he was decorated 
by the late President Quezon with the 
Medal for Valor, the highest decoration 
of the Philippines. 

The other day he was decorated in 
the War Department with the Legion of 
Merit by Maj. Gen. Charles Willoughby 
in behalf of General of the Army Doug- 
las MacArthur. If any officer in the uni- 
form of the United States Army deserves 
such a decoration, Colonel Villamor cer- 
tainly does. His services to the Allied 
cause should be recorded in the annals 
of the war as among those to be re- 
membered forever. 

The Filipino people are proud that 
they have men of the character and 
valor of Lt. Col. Jesus Villamor, than 
whom there is no greater living hero in 
the Philippines today. 





Speech Before Fourth Ward Republican 
Club of Marion County 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES M. LaFOLLETTE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1946 


Mr. LaFOLLETTE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following address 
made by me before the Fourth Ward 
Republican Club of Marion County at 
Indianapolis, Ind., on February 15, 1946: 

The Republican Party can either save it- 
self and America, and indeed the world, or 
it can destroy itself and America, and the 
world. The time fcr decision has run cut, so 
that the day of decision is upon us. 

I am pleased that tonight this audience is 
made up of people who are closely identified 
with the fourth ward Republican organiza- 
tion and of voters of that ward, who I pre- 
sume, usually vote the Republican ticket in 
Marion County, or who usually want to vote 
the Republican ticket. 

Basically, there is no difference between 
the desires, hopes, and ambitions of people 
who closely affiliate themselves with the 
organization work of political parties and 
those who consider themselves only as mem- 
bers of the party because they usually vote 
that party’s ticket. They are the same kind 
of people; they desire the same end—an 
America to live in, in which there is the most 
equitably possible division of wealth which 
we can produce in America under an eco- 
nomic system and a Government which, at 
the same time, grant the greatest degree of 
true freedom—which exists only when we 
have rule by law, not men. 

Very often organization people, so-called, 
conclude that the average voting-party mem- 
ber is indifferent, impractical, and at times 
too demanding, considering the fact that 
usually he only shows up once every 2 years 
at a general election, and rarely twice every 
2 years, in those years that he takes the time 
to vote in a primary. On the other hand, 
party members, who are usually nothing but 
voting-party members, seem to develop the 
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mistaken idea that organization workers are 
too efficient and officious, and too Callous 
toward the so-called theory of government. 
Both groups are too often wrong in their 
judgment of the other, and it is a good thing 
for them to come together occasionally, just 
for the purpose of learning that the people 
in each group are very human people, both 
trying to attain the same goal. I know this 
is true, because I have stood in precincts, 
worked to get cut the vote, worked with 
organizations, and I have also fought organi- 
zations. From that I have learned that the 
reason that people gain recognition in politi- 
cal organizations and are effective in work- 
ing in political organizations is a very sim- 
ple one, namely, that they put their time 
and effort into the humdrum, drab, un- 
pleasant work of getting out the vote, and 
doing the hundred and one other things 
which are necessary, if a party is to function 
successfully on election day. 

Therefore, it follows that both party vot- 
ers and party precinct and ward organiza- 
tion workers have an interest in the success 
of their party and in the advancement of 
the best interests of their country. Neither 
deserves to have the interest of the party 
jeopardized by the “palace guard,” a few peo- 
ple sitting near very high places in the party 
organization, whose only simple desire is 
selfish, namely, to manipulate the party for 
their own interests, or for special-interest 
groups which they try to serve and protect. 

I also understand the difference between 
the obligations of candidates of political 
parties and the obligations of party organi- 
zation workers. It is the duty of candidates 
to present to the public a program anda 
policy which will make it easier for the or- 
ganization workers to secure votes for the 
party. Nothing has a more deadly effect upon 
a party worker than to find that the candi- 
dates, thrust upon him by high leaders of 
his party seeking to serve their own or other 
special interests, represent policies which the 
public is not interested in supporting. 

Therefore, we ought to take a look at the 
traditions of the Republican Party to see 
what it really stands for when it is true to 
its traditions, and then we ought to consider 
whether the things for which the party really 
stands are the things which the people want 
today. I haven’t found any Republican yet 
who is willing to denounce Lincoln, even 
though I hear a lot of them today who, by 
their talk, are betraying him. Therefore, it 
ought to be safe in advocating Republican 
policy to see what Lincoln said about it. 

At New Haven, Conn., on March 5, 1860, in 
discussing the capitalistic system as he 
understood it, he said this: 

“So while we do not propose any \.ar upon 
capital, we do wish to allow the humblest 
man an equal chance to get rich with every- 
body else * * * I want every man to 
have a chance and—I believe a black man 
is entitled to it—when he may look forward 
and hope to be a hired laborer this year and 
the next, work for himself afterwards, and 
finally to hire men to work for him.” 

That is basic Republican doctrine, and 
upon that doctrine I base my republicanism, 
and I do not intend to be driven from it by 
those uninformed, historically ignorant Re- 
publicans who are presently running around 
the country praising something they call 
“conservatism” and damning something they 
call “radicalism,” but who are actually 
spouting the Democratic policy of Stephen A. 
Douglas and his present poll-tax Democratic 
successors, under a banner of false republi- 
canism. If they are going to do that they 
should at least be honest enough to de- 
nounce Lincoln openly and repudiate him, 
or to admit that they are so ignorant of 
Republican tradition that they don’t know 
what the party tradition requires of it to- 
Gay. They can have either horn of that 
dilemma they choose, but it is about time 
they grabbed hold of one of them. 
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Lincoln was espousing the basic principles 
of radical capitalism—radical in the sense 
of being fundamental and as stating the only 
conditions under which capitalism can live 
and survive, and grow, and become great, as 
the means of fulfilling the cemocratic desires 
of the people, as stated in our Declaration 
of Independence. 

Lincoln was talking about the dignity of 
the individual. He was stating that people 
are dignified and have the same basic rights 
without regard to the color of their skins; 
that the dignity of man lay inside him, not 
on the outside of him. He was telling peo- 
ple that as a part of that dignity was the 
right of every man to feel a sense of par- 
ticipation in his economic life, a personal 
interest in the thing which he was produc- 
ing, and that he had a voice in determining 
his share of the wealth which he was assist- 
ing to produce If the Republicans who are 
declaring that they are going to drive the 
radicals out of the party and out of office 
are denouncing that kind of radicalism, then 
they are not only denouncing Lincoln; worse 
than that, they are doing their very best 
to destroy the stake which the industrialists, 
whom they think they are serving, presently 
have in the economic system of America. 
If these industrialists could take a little time 
off to observe economic and social trends all 
over the world, to learn a little about the 
principles and aspirations set out in the 
Declaration of Independence to which all 
democratic peoples aspire, then they would 
truly say of such Republicans, “God save 
me from my friends.” 

So far as I am concerned, I cannot accept 
the philosophy and theories of the Com- 
munists, because I cannot see how the evils 
of oligarchy and bureaucracy, with their 
static effect upon the economy or the gov- 
ernment of a country, can be overcome, so 
that the system can remain democratic and 
therefore a vital, dynamic system, over any 
extended period of time. Furthermore, I 
likewise cannot accept the ethics, or rather 
lack of ethics, to which the American Com- 
munists almost invariably subscribe. But I 
do know this, that the mass of the people, 
if they are eventually driven to a choice be- 
tween privately owned monopolies, in which 
they feel they have no part and over which 
they feel they have no control, and if they 
continue to become so powerful and strong 
that they stifle the hopes of the people to 
participate in the things which affect their 
own lives, then the people will be driven to 
accept state ownership of the economy of 
the country and to reject capitalism solely 
on the theory and with the hope that since 
they are a part of the country they will 
have some measure of control over it. I 
think if the people make that choice, they 
will be deluded. Certainly they will be de- 
luded if they do not preserve a strong par- 
liamentary system. For myself, 1 am not 
prepared to accept either of these alterna- 
tives without trying, to the best of my abil- 
ity, to create a capitalistic system in which 
the people feel they have a part and under 
which we do not continue to have their never- 
ceasing concentration of power over our eco- 
nomic life in the hands of a few people, and 
of wealth constantly increasing in the hands 
of those who own the tools by which the 
economy of America is operated. 

Now, what are some of the things which 
must be done to create a capitalism which 
approximates the standards which Lincoln 
expounded in his New Haven speech? 

First, we must broaden the base of owner- 
ship of, and participation in, the decisions 
which control the operation of our mass- 
production industries. Certainly a revised 
form of corporate taxation, in which income 
taxes are for all practical purposes eliminated 
against corporate earnings and are taxed 
directly to the stockholders, will have the 
effect of helping to eliminate the present 
condition under which the small stockholder 
is indirectly paying, under our present high 











corporate tax rate, a much too great share of 
the taxes, which should be paid by the large 
stockholder or extremely wealthy stock. 
holder. It is surprising to me that there are 
as many small stockholders in corporations 
as there are today when we consider this in. 
equity in corporate taxation. 

Second, the development as an immediate 
first step of real worker-management cooper- 
ation, so that the worker can feel such 4 
sense of participation in the decisions which 
affect his daily work that we may in goog 
conscience exact of him a higher sense of re. 
sponsibility. Whether we like it or not, it js 
increasingly difficult for any man, who feels 
that he is a freeman, and an intelligent man, 
to have a real sense of responsibility, when 
he is working for a wage, no matter how 
satisfactory, under conditions where he has 
no personal relationship with the owner of 
the plant in which he is working, or no sense 
of participation, in any degree, with the 
owner in the decisions which vitally affect his 
life as a worker. 

Third, as an additional aid to the cracking 
up of this concentration of wealth, a system 
of tax relief incentives for both investors and 
workers in new industries should be developed 
and varied, if necessary, in proportion to the 
new ownership of the wealth involved, in ad- 
dition to the risks involved. 

Fourth, all people in this country must 
have a feeling that they have an equal eco- 
nomic opportunity with all other people, so 
that we must at once strike down by Gov- 
ernment action those invidious and irrelevant 
discriminations which arise from prejudices 
on the subject of race, creed, or color, which 
are morally and biologically untenable. 

Fifth, if we are to maintain a capitalistic 
system, with its inevitable shifts in con- 
sumer desire, and its consequent shifts in 
manufacturing activity to satisfy that de- 
sire, we must make provision for both the 
owners of the tools and the worker who 
works with the tools, to be carried over until 
the owner develops a new business and the 
worker a new skill, without losing both the 
buying power and morale of either, or both. 
It follows that no capitalistic system can 
successfully operate so as to satisfy the 
people unless there is maintained a broad, 
adequate social security system, in the broad- 
est possible meaning of that term. 

Sixth, certainly we shall have to keep a 
high standard of real wages in the hands 
of the masses of the people in order that 
the people may consume the goods which 
they produce with the owner's tools. If the 
owner takes too much of this wealth, he 
can’t consume his product and he deprives 
the people of the opportunity of consuming 
it. Thereby, we create another depression 
which this capitalistic system can’t stand 
and survive. It isn’t only the industrialist 
who is hurt by that, but all the rest of us 
who are trying to preserve the good freedoms 
which we think are inherent in it. 

Seventh, any person who goes around the 
country today telling the industrialists and 
the bankers of America and the middle-class 
people of America that we are going to have 
less Government-fixing of rules under which 
our cconomy must run than we have had in 
the past is a false prophet and telling an 
untruth. Whether he does so willfully or 
otherwise is not important. 

The greatest check against the dangers in- 
herent to an enlargement of Executive power 
is a strengthened and revitalized Congress. 
A Congress strengthened in its machinery, 
made more fluid and responsive to legislative 
demands of a majority of the people, and 
staffed and equipped so well that it will have 
the ability, not only to inquire with intelli- 
gence into problems presented to it by the 
Executive, but also equipped to act as an 
auditor and as a check upon the activities 
of the Executive. (This proposal is indeed 
radical—so much so, that the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers have been advocating it for over 








g years.) Oddly enough, the so-called con- 
servative Republican leaders, both in Indiana 
and elsewhere, who are denouncing radicals, 
have made no contribution, in all their long 
legislative careers, to the development of this 
necessary reform. I assure you though, that 
no man of average intelligence needs to sit 
in the Congress more than 6 months before 
the need becomes most apparent. 

I have always assumed, because I have rep- 
resented a lot of them, that businessmen and 
industrialists and bankers have average in- 
telligence, from which I also assume they 
should be able to test the sincerity of the 
public interest and the value of the advice 
now being offered them by these self-styled 
conservative Republicans by the fact that 
they have done nothing about this very nec- 
essary reform. Those who can see, let them 
see; those who can hear, let them hear. 

Eighth, another world-wide depression, 
with the inevitable war which will follow it, 
will destroy not only the capitalistic system 
in America but the world with it. Yet, you 
can’t avoid a world depression unless you 
have world trade. Without world trade you 
can't have a United Nations, because a char- 
ter, no matter how beautiful its words may 
be, cannot of itself prevent people from going 
to war in times of economic stress. You can- 
not have world trade without an economically 
strong America, and you cannot have an 
economically strong America without a 
happy, satisfied, well-paid American people, 
and you can’t have a happy, satisfied, well- 
paid American people by resorting to the 
rather negative device of labor baiting. You 
can only produce such an America by at- 
tempting to offer some constructive sugges- 
tions for America’s economic problems. 
Therefore, you can’t be a so-called liberal on 
the international issue and privately oppose 
every constructive attempt to find solutions 
for the maladjustments in our domestic 
economy. 

I certainly know that the proposals which 
I offer tonight are not all-inclusive. I do not 
even believe that everything I have said can- 
not be said better, or that better proposals 
cannot be advanced, but I do claim that, more 
than anything else, I want to produce a sys- 
tem in America under which people can live 
and be happier and treat each other more 
fairly and really enjoy living together, so 
that in this, our country, we may offer to 
the world a system of economics and gov- 
ernment which will come the nearest to solv- 
ing man’s earthly problems. I know this 
cannot be done without an approach to our 
present economic system which is funda- 
mental in its character and forthright, and 
therefore “radical.” I further know that a 
man who is such a political coward that he 
is afraid to offer proposals on the theory that 
they might not be popular has no business 
in public life, because the problems of this 
world will not be settled by people who close 
their eyes, sit on their hands, and keep their 
mouths shut. 

It is fundamental that every thought 
which is publicly expressed stimulates think- 
ing and that the great value of democracy 
is the freedom to express thought, so that 
out of this stimulated thinking the correct 
solutions may eventually be offered to and 
chosen by the people. Any man who won't 
assume this responsibility has no right to 
hold public office in America. Conversely, 
any person who attempts to deny to me, or 
to anyone else, the right to speak, in order 
that the people may consider my proposals, 
as well as the proposals of anyone else, is not 
fit to live in a democracy. It makes no dif- 
ference to me how wealthy such a person 
may be, or what his so-called social position 
may be, he is a Fascist at heart and un- 
worthy of the democratic society which the 
blood of Americans, rich and poor, has won 
for us from Lexington to Okinawa. 

Finally, I do know, that as the result of the 
growth and the development of Russia under 
her system and as the result of the growth 
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and development of various forms of totali- 
tarianism throughout Europe and Asia, we 
in America are faced with a competitive sys- 
tem which is attracting the attention of many 
of the peoples of the earth, as well as that of 
many of the people of our own country. 

I, for one, welcome that competition with 
Russian thought, for it happens that I be- 
lieve in competition. (I am not like certain 
people who cry for free enterprise and com- 
petition but at the same time try to stifie 
freedom of speech, without which there can 
be no free enterprise). But I also recognize 
that there are maladjustments in capitalism, 
as it is operating in America today, which 
endanger it because they cause it to hold 
out too little hope for a chance of real par- 
ticipation in the system to 90 percent of our: 
people. We do not have capitalism as Abra- 
ham Lincoln defined the standards under 
which it could survive and prosper. There- 
fore, we must examine it fundamentally, 
forthrightly, and therefore radically, and 
make such changes as this examination de- 
mands, if we are to meet the competition 
which the Russian experiment has thrust 
upon us. 

I further know that Abraham Lincoln is 
the greatest Republican that the party ever 
produced, and he is; and if the party is obli- 
gated today to be true to the traditions of 
Lincoln, then I am a better Republican than 
any conservative Republican who is pres- 
ently spouting off on the American scene 
today. I am also a better American and a 
better friend of capitalism. But in the final 
analysis, you are the people who will de- 
termine this issue, who have to make the 
decision. 

I leave that decision in your hands. 





The Postal Pay Raise Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1946 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, the time 
has come, in my opinion, when the postal 
employees of America should receive an 
increase of pay as a matter of sheer 
justice. 

They are entitled to a raise, and by that 
I do not mean a mere token increase, but 
an increase that will be substantial and 
that will cover advances in the costs of 
living that are so obvious to everybody 
and that are being felt so keenly in every 
household. The basis of the sort of in- 
crease to which I think they are entitled 
is a bonus of $500 a year. 

I supported the staggering appropria- 
tions necessary to win the war, and now, 
with the war over, I think we may well 
direct our attention to the correction of 
major inequities and maladjustments in 
our economic system. I shall not balk or 
hesitate for one second to vote for the 
amount that is necessary to do justice 
to the faithful postal employees—an 
amount that is relatively insignificant 
and a “drop in the bucket” compared 
with the money we have spent for big 
guns and battleships. 

Today I appeared before the House 
Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads and asked for a favorable report 
on legislation to provide a pay increase 
for postal workers. I also filed with 
the gentleman from Virginia, Chairman 
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Burcu, of the committee, a letter which 
reads as follows: 


FEBRUARY 28, 1946. 
Hon. THomas G. Burcu, 
Chairman, Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak CHAIRMAN Burcu: I am taking this 
means of expressing to you and the mem- 
bers of your committee my very deep and 
genuine interest in H. R. 5059, the bill you 
have introduced to provide additional com- 
pensation for postmasters and employees of 
the postal service. 

I commend you cordially for introducing 
this timely bill and I hope that the prestige 
of your name and the backing of your great 
committee will open the way for its speedy 
enactment. 

There is just one change I would like to 
see made in the bill. I hope that you and 
the members of your committee may see 
your way clear to liberalize the provisions of 
the bill by making the annual bonus $500 
instead of $300. I believe the larger amount 
is none too much to cover the increased costs 
of living and to place postal workers on 
the same plane as others who have benefited 
by current and past salary raises. Only a 
$500 bonus will be enough to compensate 
postal employees for the loss of overtime and 
Saturday pay and to enable them to meet 
rising living costs. I am sure that an in- 
vestigation will show that an increase of 
$500 in postal workers’ pay would be in line 
with increases now being granted in private 
industry. 

As chairman of the Appropriations Sub- 
committee that brings in the annual supply 
bills for the Post Office Department and the 
postal service it has been my good fortune 
tc have been brought into close contact 
during the last 11 years with the postal em- 
ployees and it is my considered judgment 
that there is no finer group of workers in 
the world. In storm and stress and all kinds 
of weather they are faithful to their task 
of seeing that the mails are moved. They 
hav~ been caught between two millstones— 
the lower millstone of low fixed salaries and 
the upper millstone of mounting costs of 
living—and we, the Representatives in Con- 
gress of the Nation they serve so well, will 
fail sedly in our duty if we do not bring 
relief to them in the form of an increase of 
pay that will enable them to cope with the 
soaring costs of the necessities of life. The 
temporary raise of $300 we gave them last 
year has been more than wiped out by the 
loss of overtime and Saturday pay and their 
take-home pay is less now than it was before 
that law was passed. 

The time is ripe for action in their behalf 
and I am confident that Congress will rise 
to its responsibility and pass the hill (H. R. 
5059) introduced by the great chairman of 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, with an amendment providing that 
the annual bonus shall be #500. To that end 
I pledge my very best efforts. 

Yours sincerely, 
Lovis LupLow. 





Building Material Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1946 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
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ReEcorD, I include the following Asso- 
ciated Press release printed in the La 
Crosse Tribune, February 24, 1946: 


RETAIL LUMPERMEN BLAME OPA FOR BUILDING 
MATERIAL SHORTAGES 


The Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation declared in an open letter to Presi- 
dent Truman that the OPA “is more to 
blame for building material shortages than 
all other factors combined.” 

The association also sent a letter to the 
OPA, protesting the agency’s absorption pol- 
icy, as well as “all other impractical regula- 
tions which have and will continue to dis- 
rupt the even flow of materials for homes and 
farms.” 

Wisconsin lumber dealers, the letter to the 
OPA said, “are on the verge of revolt.” 

Both communications were drafted by the 
association’s resolutions committee. 

The text of the letter to President Tru- 
man: 

“DeaR Mr. PRESIDENT: This appeal is ad- 
dressed to you after mature reflection to 
demonstrate the principal reason for the ex- 
isting housing shortage and to offer concrete 
suggestions for a solution. 

“We retail lumber dealers recognize the 
extreme shortage of building materials which 
we desire to furnish to homebuilders. We 
cannot do this until lumber and other build- 
ing materials are made available. 

“We are convinced that the Office of Price 
Administration is more to blame for material 
shortage than all other factors combined, 
OPA’s price-control efforts have been unreal- 
istic, showing astonishing ignorance of man- 
ufacturing and distribution procedures and 
appear to be motivated by an effort to 
socialize American business. 

“These efforts have actually created short- 
ages, caused inflationary prices, and have re- 
sulted in black-market operations. Thus far 
efforts to change OPA’s attitude or to obtain 
a reasonable administration of the Price 
Control Act have been useless, and unless 
OPA’s philosophy can be modified the only 
alternative is to abolish the OPA. 

“This letter is addressed to you by approval 
of our membership after 3 days of consid- 
eration in our fifty-sixth annual meeting. 

“Respectfully submitted. 

“THE WISCONSIN RETAIL LUMBERMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION.” 

Following is the text of the telegram to the 
OPA: 

“After 3 days of mature consideration 883 
Wisconsin lumber and _  building-material 
dealers attending their fifty-sixth annual 
meeting unanimously protest the absorption 
policy now under way. 

“During the war they loyally accepted each 
and every restriction suggested or required 
by the war necessity. They now protest the 
new absorption policy and all other imprac- 
tical regulations which have and will con- 
tinue to disrupt the even flow of materials 
for homes and farms. 

“They have taken all of the punishment 
they can and are on the verge of revolt. 
Frankiy, the dealers will not stand for your 
absorption policy. They have absorbed in- 
creased expenses, wages, and reduced margins, 
and any further effort to load retail dealers 
with further burdens will result in a demand 
for the immediate abolition of the OPA. 

+ “They have directed an open letter to Presi- 
dent Truman protesting OPA price policies, 
which are creating shortages of home-build- 
ing materials, while other governmental 
agencies attempt to create false impressions 
in the minds of the public as to the responsi- 
bility for the housing shortage. 

“We demand that you give serious con- 
sideration to the consequences of your pres- 
ent policy before imposing further penalties 
on these dealers, They are attempting to 
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stay in business as Americans under our con- 
stitutional guaranties in order to serve our GI 
home builders. 
“THE WISCONSIN RETAIL 
LUMBERMEN’s ASSOCIATION.” 





The British Loan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1946 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and extend 
my remarks, I include in the Appendix 
of the Recorp a speech on the British 
loan delivered by Gerorce E. OUTLAND, 
Representative from the Eleventh Dis- 
trict of California, in New York City on 
February 27, 1946. Mr. OuTLAND’s speech 
is the clearest and most comprehensive 
presentation of the facts relating to the 
loan that Ihave read. It follows: 


On November 11, 1918, ended the First 
World War. Our President had described it 
in terms which meant much to the great mass 
of the American people; he called it “The 
war to end all wars; the war to make the 
world safe for democracy.” Twenty-three 
years later, on December 7, 1941, we found 
ourselves embarked on a conflict far more 
terrible and far more costly. Why? Because 
in the years following 1918 we failed to take 
the steps which would have prevented the 
second war. We were anxious to get back to 
what an American Presidential candidate un- 
grammatically called “normalcy”; we were 
tired of the conflicts of the Old World; we 
desired only to retreat behind the seemingly 
safe barriers of the Atlantic and the Pacific 
and live by ourselves. Our Senate flatly re- 
fused to permit us to join the international 
association of nations which had been con- 
ceived by our own President; our Congress 
insisted on a narrow and short-sighted policy 
of economic nationalism which proved to be 
equally fatal. Ignorance and isolationism, 
prejudice and passion, partisanship and 
provincialism had their way, and surely, 
although unknowingly, we traveled down the 
path to World War II. 

Now we have been granted that which is 
seldom given to nations or individuals: a 
second chance. Once again a great war has 
been won by American might. Once again 
the nations of the world are stumblingly and 
haltingly attempting to find a formula which 
will prevent future aggression. Our own 
Nation has been extremely vocal in its advo- 
cation of world cooperation and world peace. 
We have enunciated over and over again our 
desires for these goals. But peace does not 
come merely through hoping for it or Wish- 
ing for it. We must work for it; we must 
take concrete steps in addition to lending 
lip service to the ultimate objective. We 
must give up certain of our cherished tradi- 
tions and prerogatives; we must not only 
participate, but we must set examples to the 
other nations of genuine internationalism. 

Basically, these examples fall into two 
fields—politcal and economic. America’s 
greatest woman will tell us tonight about 
some of the political aspects, centering as 
they do, around the United Nations Organ- 
ization. It will be my task to discuss one 
limited field of economic cooperation, namely, 
the proposed loan to Great Britain. Had 
I the time I would go into the important 








implications of the Bretton Woods Agree. 
ment, the reciprocal trade treaties, and the 
proposed international trade conference. 
This evening, however, I must limit myself 
to this one vitally needed phase of interna- 
tional economic cooperation—our proposed 
loan to England. It is not fair to consider 
the vital importance to us, and to the world, 
of the British loan, without taking into con- 
sideration the whole problem of world trade 
and its relationship to world peace. In a 
world where distance has ceased to be im- 
portant, where blitzkriegs are already out of 
date, and where the atom is deified, everybody 
knows we must have peace. We'll have. peace 
or we'll have the end of the world. 

I know this concept of an atomic world is 
almost beyond the threshhold of our com- 
prehension. But we must grasp its true sig- 
nificance or perish. The scientists have dis- 
covered the atom bomb; they have proven 
their theory of matter for they have now 
harnessed the potential energy inside. the 
atom. We are entering a new scientific era. 
We simply cannot have another war and 
survive. 

The British loan is one of the steps neces- 
sary to prevent economic blocs in which the 
seeds sown by vicious trade practices might 
germinate and produce the atom genie which 
would destroy us all. The. British loan is 
necessary, absolutely necessary to us, as well 
as to Britain, and to the rest of the world: 
For it would mark the beginning: of the 
regeneration of British export trade and the 
free flow of goods throughout the world, and 
be the prelude which is vital to the success 
of the International Monetary Fund, the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, and the International Trade Or- 
ganization: Those are prosaic titles and 
musty phrases, but the meaning of those 
words is neither prosaic nor musty. The 
meaning of those words is peace, and peace 
is certainly not prosaic. 

Secretary of the Treasury Fred Vinson 
made a plain and simple statement of fact 
on January 9. I want to repeat it for all of 
us. They are monumental words: 

“After the last war we had an opportunity 
to build a world in which our countries could 
work together in peace and prosperity. We 
muffed that opportunity. International 
economic relations were allowed to break 
down. Instead of economic cooperation, the 
world resorted to economic warfare. Instead 
of economic statesmanship, countries re- 
sorted to exchange depreciation, exchange 
controls, trade restrictions, bilateral clear- 
ing arrangements and similar measures.” 

We can’t afford to muff our opportunity 
again. The atom genie is right outside the 
door, just waiting for a chance. If he gets 
his chance there might not be any Secretary 
of the Treasury, or a secretary of anything, 
for that matter, to say in 1989, “After the last 
war back in 1946 we had an opportunity to 
build a world in which our countries could 
work together in peace and prosperity. We 
muffed that opportunity.” 

Just what is this opportunity? What does 
it mean in terms of the British loan? Why 
is the British loan as necessary to the iron 
workers in Indiana as it is to the coal miner 
in a British colliery? 

The answers to those queries are neither 
long nor complicated. These answers are 
contained in one phrase: international eco- 
nomic cooperation. As you know, war made a 
slave of Britain, an economic slave. In order 
to mobilize, Britain imposed trade restric- 
tions and currency restrictions. These were 
necessary because Britain, at war since 1939, 
needed foreign exchange. Foreign exchange, 
in a complicated economic world, is oxygen 
to the British, because it is a country which 
has to import food and raw material in order 
to survive. In normal times the British ex- 
port many things and they were able to pay 








for their imports as they went along. Brit- 
ish exports, her foreign investments, and 
ner shipping and other services, which pro- 
duced tremendous income for her during 
peacetime, took @ tremendous beating dur- 
ing the war. The factories which produced 
for the export market converted to the pro- 
duction of war implements and much of the 
British foreign investments, which hed been 
the lifeblood of the British commercial sys- 
tem all over the globe, were sold. They were 
sold to provide foreign exchange to pay for 
the imports which were necessary to British 
war production. And, a substantial part of 
her great merchant marine, which moved a 
large part of world trade from international 
merket to international market before the 
wer, went down before German U-boats and 
Japanese torpedoes. Britain’s foreign debts 
mushroomed because her exports and serv- 
ices, Which would normally have paid for 
her imports, were curtailed and her factories 
turned to the making of tanks and guns and 
planes to replace those which it was no long- 
er possible to import at any price. 

And while the British were making these 
commercial sacrifices they made other sac- 
rifices, which we all should understand. For 
6 years the British had no eggs, little meat, 
practically no gasoline, and everybody worked 
long and arduous hours—even the old men 
and women. I was in London during the 
robot bombings. I saw the pinched faces of 
thousands of small children driven to sleep- 
ing in the subways because their homes were 
totally destroyed. And as I think back on 
both their sufferings anc their courage, a 
feeling of shame comes over me when I hear 
some people complain that they are not 
going to be able to get all the white bread 
they want. All of us sat by our radios in 
1940 and 1941 listening to Winston Churchill, 
when his spiritual inspirrtion to the Brit- 
ish and free people everywhere seemed to be 
the only bar between Hitler and world con- 
quest. By converting its resources, by sell- 
ing its foreign investments and fighting off 
Hitler alone for nearly a year Britain bought 
time, time for the United States and Russia 
to ready themselves for inevitable conflict. 
And the price they paid, besides the fallen 
Brit‘sh soldiers on Crete, in Thailand, in 
Java, and at Dunkirk, and the fallen ci- 
vilians in London, Coventry, and many other 
cities, was that they became economic 
slaves. 

Let me explain it in a little more detail. 

During the war England’s export industries 
were converted to war production or shut 
down. In 1944 she exported only 30 percent 
as much as 1938. War forced the British to 
sell $4.500,000,000 in foreign investments, and 
they lost forever the foreign exchange income 
which the investments produced. The 
British used the proceeds to buy goods from 
us and the other countries. Britain incurred, 
besides this, $13,000,000,000 in foreign debts. 
It is in this position that we find England 
today, needing dollars or currencies con- 
vertible into dollars in order to rebuild the 
British Isles, devastated by bombs, and to 
rebuild her trade. Her alternative is a series 
of stifling bilateral agreements with many 
countries which weuld form an unquestioned 
economic bloc strangling the revival of ex- 
tensive world trade so necessary to world 
peace, 

Knowing all this the British and United 
States got together and worked night and 
day for 3 months. They worked out what 
is known as the financial agreement between 
the two governments. This agreement is 
simple enough. We extend to the United 
Kingdom a line of credit of 83,750,000,000 
which can be drawn upon until December 
31, 1951. In return, the United Kingdom will 
end a series of wartime financial and com- 
mercial restrictions and practices which have 
the effect of discriminating against American 
trade and reducing the flow of world trade, so 
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essential to peace. The Congress must first 
authorize our Government to extend this line 
of credit. When the House and Senate au- 
thorize it, we send a note to England to go 
ahead and draw on the funds, and we are 
then on our way toward a revival of world 
trade that should bring a better standard of 
living to Uncle Sam, to John Bull, to the 
entire world. 

Does England need this money? She 
simply must have it. If the English are to 
import the food and raw materials essential 
to their economy, and to provide themselves 
with the exports by which they will pay for 
further imports, they must have this emer- 
gency credit in order to do it. The English 
will use this money to buy goods and services 
in the United States with which to revive 
their commercial life, and by means of which 
they can undertake multilateral world 
trade—not bilateral trade, with specific coun- 
tries—but multilateral trade, one of the 
keys to world peace. And remember, under 
the agreement the English cannot use the 
credit to pay off the debts they owe to other 
countries. Nor will the British use it to 
nationalize their big industries. It will be 
used only to buy vital imports until Britain 
can catch her economic breath once more. 

At this point somebody always wants to 
know where we are going to get $3.750,000,009. 
Well, let’s face the facts. Our Government 
will have to borrow the money from the 
American taxpayer, and that money will be 
transferred to an account from which the 
British will draw, from time to time, until 
December 31, 1951. They won't draw it all at 
once, nor will they necessarily draw all of it. 
In return for this loan, we will receive the 
principal of $3,750,000,000 and about $2,500,- 
000,000 in interest, so the net result is that 
this loan should not cost the taxpayers of 
this country a dime. But let me make this 
clear: it would be a good investment for 
America in terms of long-range peace and 
security even if we should lose some part or 
even all of the money, for without British 
trade revival there will be economic sores 
festering continually, awaiting for the infec- 
tious germ of world depression to start the 
atom plague. Beginning in 1952 the British 
will pay us back $140,000,000 a year in inter- 


, est and principal. The interest rate is 2 


percent. This repayment sum will not only 
take care of the projected line of credit, but 
also the payment by the British for the sur- 
plus and lend-lease property they have 
bought. If, in a given year, world economic 
conditions are in such a state that to make 
the British pay the interest would be harmful 
to the United States, Britain, and the whole 
world, the interest may be waived. But we 
still get the principal, and we still have some 
economic security, and we have removed one 
of the basic threats to world peace, which I 
consider all important. 

The next question that comes from the 
pondering American public is, why don't the 
British borrow from somebody besides us. 
England has already borrowed from others; 
England has accumulated $13,000,000,000 in 
debts during the war. This very minute the 
clerks in London are adding up new sterling 
accumulations, new debts for raw materials, 
and services pouring into war-torn England. 
Those clerks will be busy for several months, 
if not years, doing the same thing, adding, 
adding, and adding, while the English indus- 
trial machines retool for production of ex- 
ports which will eventually pay her debts. 

Well, says John Q. Public, I should think 
that the English would quit spending so 
much money when they can’t pay for the 
things they are buying. They have. Why 
do you think the British are still on an 
austere wartime rationing system? Why 
can’t they have eggs for breakfast, unlim- 
ited gasoline? Why? Because those things 
cost money and the British are prepared 
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to do without everything they can until 
their industries reconvert, and until their 
exports rise to a level which will enable the 
British to take their place in a world co- 
operative scheme of multilateral trade agree- 
ments, which will ensure us economic pros- 
perity all over the world, and not just in 
England, or in the United States, or in Mos- 
cow. ‘The scheme of world trade is so in- 
extricably pound together by full produc- 
tion everywhere and free exchange of goods 
that it will fail completely if ome of the 
main trading nations of the world is forced 
to curtail its activity. 

If I sound a little technical on some of 
these points, it is not because of any desire 
to confuse, or to veil the real issues. I want 
to reiterate that the real issue is peece, and 
that these somewhat musty explanations of 
trade and finance and of the British position 
are made with one thought in mind—peace 
and the expansion of United States trade and 
United States prosperity, with the attendant 
economic revival and prosperity of not only 
countries and continents but the world. 
Peace without salutary economics is a time 
bomb, ticking away in the economic trenches, 
waiting to blow up. Only this time it’s an 
atom time bomb, and when it goes off there 
won't be any more time bombs. There won't 
be any more time, for that matter. It will 
have run out. 

But if we keep our heads about this affair, 
and realize what it means to the United 
States in terms of prosperity, as well as what 
it means to the rest of the people on this 
planet in terms of potential peace, we won't 
have to worry about time bombs or atom 
bombs. For the United States, as a result 
of the British loan, or more correctly, the 
British line of credit, will move ahead into 
a greater world market than ever before. To- 
day the. entire world wants to buy from us, 
and we haven’t even supplied our domestic 
market yet. 

Unless the- British line of credit is author- 
ized by Congress we will suffer a great loss 
in world markets. We will lose the great po- 
tential market which economists refer to as 
the sterling area. Practically every country 
in the British Empire, Canada and New- 
foundland excepted, is part of the sterling 
area. Besides the Empire, the sterling area 
includes Egypt, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Iraq, 
and Iceland. In those countries—or the 
sterling area, as the economists prefer to 
call it—the British have built up huge debts 
of British sterling. Those countries supplied 
the British with vital raw materials and war 
imports throughout the war. All the British 
Isles could give in return was their word that 
they would pay. They gave credit in British 
sterling. England had to limit the use of 
those sterling credits during the war. Those 
credits, for the most part, were not con- 
vertible into dollars. The English were jus- 
tified in restricting the flow of sterling dur- 
ing the war. They had to. Otherwise their 
debts to one nation would have been pre- 
ponderantly greater than to all the others. 
Today, this very minute, the billions in ster- 
ling credit which the English built up 
throughout the war in the sterling area are 
not convertible into dollars, and won't be, 
unless the British line of credit is extended 
by our Government. We will lose the tre- 
mendous world market there, and we will see 
the continuance of the sterling area, which 
in peacetime is an economic fester stretch- 
ing round the world. The British have 
agreed to restore the convertibility of these 
sterling credits to dollars if we loan them 
money. When those sterling credits become 
convertible into dollars, and into other im- 
portant foreign exchanges such as the Swiss 
franc and the Swedish kroner and the Dutch 
guilders, all of which must move freely in a 
world of international economic cooperation, 
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they will become customers of American in- 
dustry. When the sterling area countries are 
able to convert their sterling balances over 
a period of years into American dollars they 
will be able to buy American production for 
many, many years after the domestic market 
has been surfeited here in the United States. 
This continuing demand will be vital to us, 
and will keep the wheels turning here as well 
as in India, China, Britain, Russia, France, 
and everywhere. Without it, our dreams of 
domestic full employment is impossible of 
realization. If one wheel stops it is only a 
matter of time until they all stop. And the 
next step is war, for the shooting war always 
follows an economic war. It always has, and 
it always will. So we must stop the economic 
war before it starts, and one of the initial 
steps—by all means not the only one—is to 
extend this line of credit to the British. 

And when we do the British will assume 
their cbligation of membership in the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization, which will serve 
only the purpose of facilitating the growth 
of balanced world trade. England will settle 
her accounts—her blocked sterling bal- 
ances—by the spinning wheels in her own 
factories and by her own resources. 

Some Americans fear that this loan to 
England will be but the forerunner of simi- 
lar loans to all the other countries of the 
world. I am firmly convinced that these 
fears are groundless. I am convinced that 
through mechanisms already established, 
such as the Bretton Woods Bank and Fund 
and the Export-Import Bank, the financial 
difficulties of other nations will be met. I 
do believe, however, that it is at least as im- 
portant to spend for peace as it is to spend 
for wars. 

This $3,750,000,000 loan to England is 
equivalent to just 2 weeks of war. That’s 
exactly what we were spending every 2 
weeks toward the end of the war. Secretary 
of the Treasury Vinson said, on January 9, 
that “this is not an expenditure, but an in- 
vestment. It is sound business for America.” 
I agree thoroughly. ‘This is not an expendi- 
ture, but an investment.” 

It’s not an investment in terms of money 
or profit or interest or capital gain. It is 
an investment in world security, it is an in- 
vestment in insurance, world insurance 
against the relentless borrowing economic 
virus which in the atom age not only means 
war, but destruction. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this investment will 
not be made without a struvgle. The forces 
opposed to genuine international coopera- 
tion are still active and becoming more active 
daily. Ignorance and isolationism, preju- 
dice and passion, partisanship and provincial- 
ism are attempting to lead us down the same 
path which they led us in 1919. The Chi- 
cago Tribune, the New York News, Mr. 
Hearst, and the entire wrecking crew are 
mustering their forces against this proposed 
loan. Their opposition will be formidable; 
it will be difficult enough to beat them 
withcut encountering the additional oppo- 
sition of forces which normally would be 
helping the cause. Let us not be led into 
irrelevant objections. Let us not fight this 
loan because we do not approve of Britain's 
policy in Palestine or India or the Malay 
Peninsula. I do not approve of these 
policies either, but I ask you in all frank- 
ness, what in heaven's name is the relation- 
ship between those policies and a loan which 
is to be made primarily in our own self- 
interests and the interests of world peace. 
As the American Farm Bureau has so well 
pointed out, these loans are in the long-time 
interests of our own Nation; it is sheer 
selfishness, if you please, combined with the 
contribution which is being made to inter- 
national economic peace. 

For my part, I shall work for this loan 
with al] my heart, both on the Banking and 


Currency Committee of which I am a mem- 
ber, and on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. I would not like to think that 
generations from now future Americans 
would say, “That man was one who helped 
cause this atomic war; he claimed to believe 
in international cooperation, but he failed 
to work for legislation which would help to 
prevent it.” In the name of all that we hold 
sacred, in the name of civilization itself, I 
trust that this time the American Nation, 
through its Congress, will not muff the ball; 
I hope we shall all have the farsightedness 
and the courage and the intelligence to take 
those steps to implement the ideals about 
which we are always talking. If so, then our 
children will rise up and call us blessed; if 
not, the prospects of an advancing civiliza- 
tion are dim indeed. 


The Filipino Disabled Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLOS P. ROMULO 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER OF THE PHILIPPINES TO 
THE UNITED STATES 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1946 


Mr. ROMULO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am insert- 
ing in the REcorpD a communication re- 
ceived from the Filipino—USAFFE—Dis- 
abled Veteran Association, which I wish 
to bring to the attention of my distin- 
guished colleagues in this House. My 
speech on the floor today is a plea for 
these veterans and their comrades who 
fought so heroically for the American 
flag. The communication follows: 


FiuirPino (USAFFE) DISABLED 
VETERAN ASSOCIATION, 
Manila, P. 1., February 11, 1946. 
Brig. Gen. CarLos P. ROMULO, 
Resident Commissioner to the 
United States, Washington, D.C. 

My DrAar GENERAL ROMULO: We who are 
permanently and totally disabled veterans 
of Bataan and Corregidor (PA-USAFFE) 
hereby respectfully request your helping 
hand in fighting for the cause of your less 
fortunate countrymen who bore the brunt 
of war and suffered miserably in defending 
America’s flag in this part of the world. 

While the service of the Philippine Army 
after its formal induction into the services 
of the United States armed forces in the Far 
East at the outbreak of the war is not con- 
sidered service in the United States Army 
according to the military order of the Presi- 
dent of the United States dated July 20, 1941, 
it cannot be denied that in the fields of 
Bataan and Corregidor the Filipinos made 
supreme sacrifices to defend the honor and 
prestige of America in a war she had declared 
against Japan. 

Furthermore, our induction was never 
requested by us, for we could have rallied 
under America’s colors to prove our loyalty 
without such formal process; but, the War 
Department under whose authority our in- 
duction was made had convinced us further 
of America’s sense of fairness in treating us 
as equal in the fields of battle. Therefore 
any attempt to exclude us from any benefit, 
however limited, due other members of the 
United States forces who fought with us will 
be unjust and unfair. 

While America has made in glowing terms 
her praises of the heroism of the men who 
fought and bled for her cause, she has for- 
gotten her promises to us now that every- 
thing is over. To shirk from the moral 
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responsibility and obligation to provide help 
to us now that we are deprived of every op- 
portunity to earn a decent living is indeeg 
against all the very principles for which 
America involved us in fighting this war, 

Pursuant to the provisions of the mili 
order of the President of the United State; 
dated July 20, 1941, exception in the payment 
of benefits is made only in case of disability 
or death subject to the laws administereq 
by the Veterans’ Administration. Excluded 
from all other privileges, rights, and bene- 
fits conferred upon members of the armed 
forces of the United States with whom we 
fought, sacrificed, and died side by side 
against the enemy in the fields of Bataan 
and Corregidor, a legislative proviso was made 
recently to provide 50-percent benefit—the 
rate of pension proposec being a peso for 
every dollar any other United States Army 
veteran gets. 

We wish to voice our sentiments against 
such legislation of the United States Con- 
gress through you. Such discriminatory 
provision certainly violates basic human 
principles for our disability contracted on 
the same fields of battle, is now, by virtue of 
such legislative provision, judged under dif- 
ferent standards and criteria from the other 
members of the United States armed forces 
while it is evident that we underwent the 
same hazards, dangers, exposures to death, 
sacrifices, and sufferings. 

Among those who joined and rallied under 
American colors, the plight of the disabled 
veterans is the most miserable one. To us, 
the future lies ahead dark and gloomy. For 
all that we have had during the years of pa- 
tient accumulation when we were physiccliy 
fit, making little fortunes and future for our 
loved ones, are now gone—our homes, our 
property, and every little thing dear to us 
were either confiscated by the enemy, burned, 
or devastated, not to mention the depriva- 
tions, suffering, and torture done to us for 
remaining loyal to the United States, to 
whom we owe allegiance. Now that every 
vestige of our economy is disrupted, making 
the cost of living very high; now that we find 
ourselves helpless and deprived of the power 
and ability to earn a decent living to provide 
for our children; now that we are total vic- 
tims of war and destruction, what else is 
in store for us? What else can we do but to 
appeal to America’s sense of justice and hu- 
manity? Undoubtedly, we feel that the 50- 
percent payment of benefits to the less for- 
tunate crippled veterans of Bataan and Cor- 
regidor defeats the very spirit and purpose 
of America’s act of rewarding their sacrifices. 

We believe that this is only due to the lack 
of a more considerate understanding of the 
situation. We believe further that a more 
generous act on the part of the American 
Congress in the matter of payment of bene- 
fits to men who bore miserably the brunt of 
war and who unhesitatingly made heroic sac- 
rifices to uphold the honor of the flag of the 
United States in this part of the Pacific can 
be considered the best example of American 
altruism and generosity to those’ who were 
willing to give their lives for the cause of 
freedom and democracy. 

We therefore humbly solicit your helping 
hand to enable us to enjoy the full measure 
of America’s act of generosity which the 
people of our country and the people of the 
world shall acclaim as an expression of 
America’s spirit of justice and equality. 

Trusting that you will not fail lending us 
your helping hand in this matter, and re- 
iterating our confidence and faith in your 
ability and courage in fighting for our cause 
before the American people, we remain 

Very respectfully yours, 
Lt. Justo CONDEs, 
Chairman. 
Lt. FLAvIO CERVANTES, 
Vice Chairman. 
Sgt. ApRIANO S. Oxivar, Jr., 
Secretary. 








Peron Defeat May Get United States Out 
of Unhappy Situation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1946 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
cranted to extend my remarks in the 
rcorD, I include the following article 
f1 m the Chicago Sun of February 27, 


UNHAPPY SITUATION 


By Sumner Welles, former Under Secretary 
of State) 


These reflections are written before the 
ement of the outcome of the Argen- 
ine tional elections. 
If Jose P. Tamborini, the presidential can- 
didate of the Democratic Alliance, is elected, 
tl ntine people will return to the form 
cratic government which they main- 
for many decades prior to the first 
re f the Argentine Army in 1930. 

Dr. Tamborini’s election also would result 
in t renewal of nominal relations with 
the United States and Argentina. His elec- 
tion uld save the United States from a 
| and dangerous embarrassment. 
no matter what the outcome of the 


re 


elections may be, the State Department's 
recent action will arouse suspicion and hos- 
tility toward the United States throughout 
Latin America for a long time to come. 


In The Time for Decision, I wrote 2 years 


rhe people in this country who have so 


vehemently urged this Government to adopt 
a} » of coercion, or at least of retaliation 
toward Argentina, are advocating a course 


which will have completely opposite results 
from those they seek. 

“Not only do the basic principles of exist- 

iter-American agreements and the good- 


neighbor policy itself preclude an attempt on 
the part of any American nation to dictate 
the policy of another, but also any such at- 


tempt will provoke a reaction upon the part 
of the Argentine people which may well cre- 
é permanent rupture. 
“Such measures could do incalculable dam- 
to the interests of the Western Hemi- 
sphere during the uncertain years which lie 
If we believe in the efficacy of demo- 
¢ principles and in the ultimate power of 
public opinion, then we must permit the 
A itine people to determine their own des- 
t for themselves.” 
State Department’s blue book was 
n public 2 weeks before the Argentine 
! ul elections. It obviously was intend- 
ed to influence their outcome. It will be 
, interpreted as intervention in the 
ign concerns of the Argentine people. 
( can imagine what the reaction here 
i be should some major power, such as 
Soviet Union, publish an official docu- 
t assailing the highest authorities of the 
( rhment of the United States and a Pres- 
al candidate immediately prior to na- 
| elections in this country. 
» document was published by the De- 
tment of State without prior consultation 
1 the governments of the other American 
republics, as is required by existing inter- 
American agreements. 
The communication of the document to 
e ambassadors of the other American re- 
publics barely 24 hours before its publication 
5 not constitute even the semblance of 
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consultation. The action taken by this Gov- 
ernment was purely unilateral. 

The State Department persists in its fatu- 
ous insistence that the legitimate grievances 
of all of the peoples of the Americas against 
the present Argentine dictatorship warrant 
the prosecution of a bitter and exclusive feud 
between Argentina and the United States. 

It is incapable of understanding that what 
is required is a joint effort on the part of all 
of the American governments patiently and 
constructively to cure the deep-seated politi- 
cal, social, and economic evils which enable 
such demagogues as Col. Juan D. Peron to 
gain wide popular support. 

There is no statesman of the Americas 
who is a better democrat, nor a truer friend 
of the United States, than Dr. Oswaldo 
Aranha, former foreign minister of Brazil. 
Dr. Aranha informed the press on February 
14: 

“I can assure you that the State Depart- 
ment has hurled a bomb with its blue book, 
without previously informing the Brazilian 
foreign office, which was taken by surprise.” 

The charges contained in the blue book 
have been known to the Government for a 
considerable period. Had the Department of 
State desired to ctrengthen the inter-Ameri- 
can system, rather than pursue its unilateral 
campaign against the present Argentine re- 
gime, it would have communicated these 
charges tc the governments of the other 
American Republics for the purpose of official 
consultation and of joint action long befcre 
the commencement of the electoral campaign 
in Argentina. 

Evidences of the success of interventionist 
propaganda that the United States should 
disregard the sovereign rights of weaker peo- 
ples whenever it sees fit are accumulating. 
They even are apparent in a recent report of 
the Foreign Policy Association, where such 
statements as these are made: 

“The United States must face the fact that 
as the great American power it has respon- 
sibilities to the inter-American system that 
go beyond those of the other nations. * * * 
While it has on various occasions spoken out 
strongly * * * it has not yet been able 
to follow up its strong language by action.” 

Such statements mean that the United 
States should revert to the fatal policy of 
the firss quarter of the present century, 
when this country continually intervened, 
and frequently by armed force, in the other 
independent Republics of the Americas. 

That course would destroy the foundations 
upon which the good-neighbor policy and 
the inter-American system rest; recognition 
of the sovereign equality of all the American 
states; respect for the independence of all 
of the peoples of the Americas, and full co- 
operation in all questions which affect the 
peace, security, and welfare of the New World. 

The ideology and the practices of the 
Perons and of their followers undoubtedly 
represent a major danger to the well-being 
of the New World. 

But there is scarcely a thinking Latin 
American outside of the ranks of the inter- 
ventionist propagandists who will not insist 
that United States policy has done far more 
to increase that danger than to dissipate it. 

There is no valid distinction which can be 
drawn between our recent policy and im- 
perialism. 

It is the same policy as that recently fol- 
lowed by the Soviet Union in eastern Europe 
and in the Balkans. It is a policy which 
asserts the right of a major power, solely 
because of its strength, to dictate the politi- 
cal determination of its weaker neighbors. 

It can end only in the destruction of the 
sovereign liberties of smaller states. It is 
tantamount to the proclamation by the 
United States of a sphere of influence within 
the New World. 
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The Case Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL VINSON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1946 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tion is fed up on strikes. The people 
are tired of labor-management disputes. 
Because of these disputes today the Gov- 
ernment has had to operate oil refineries, 


meat-packing plants, tugboats in the 
New York Harbor, and -various other 
businesses. The reconversion program 


el strike 
Motors 


has been slowed down by the st 
and by the unsettled General 
strike. 

These conditions have led to congres- 
sional action. In an effort to remedy 
the labor-management disputes, the 
House, on February 7, passed what is 
known as the Case bill by a majority 
vote of 258 to 155. The underlying prin- 
ciples of that bill are to preserve and 
protect the right of collective bargaining 
and at the same time to insure that labor 
disputes affecting the public interest 
should be settled fairly and, so far as 
possible, without interruption or delay in 
the production and distribution neces- 
sary to the public interest. 

The most pertinent provisions of the 
Case bill are: 

First. The creation of a 


pe rmanent 


Labor-Management Mediation Board, 
vested with jurisdiction to settle disputes 
by conciliation, mediation, and volun- 
tary arbitration: 

Second. This Board is given the power 


to outlaw strikes called during a 30-day 
period for peaceful settlement 
and to require the maintenance of status 
quo: 

Third. The Board is vested with the 
right to go into Federal court for injunc- 
tions, if necessary, to maintain c 
tions unchanged through the period; 

Fourth. Mutual responsibility is fixed, 


ffarte 
ellorts 


ndi- 


making collective-bargaining contracts 
equally binding upon management and 
labor; 

Fifth. Unions and employers alike will 
be liable to damage suits in the courts if 


contracts are violated; 

Sixth. Violence or threats of violence 
and intimidations by either party to a 
dispute will be outlawed—district courts 
being granted specific authority to en- 
join violent picketing and threats of vio- 
lence, and organized boycotts being 
cifically outlawed: and 

Seventh. Union organization of fore- 
men or supervisory employ will be 
banned unless such employees performed 
manual work. 


spe- 


Too often has the public interest been 
flaunted by both parties—labor and 
management—for their selfish gain. 
This must be stopped. That exactly 


what the Case bill proposes to do. 

The role of the Government under the 
Case bill is no less the guardian of the 
general welfare than of individual free- 
dom. Rightfully, legislation has here- 
tofore been enacted to guarantee the 
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right of collective bargaining, but such 
right should not be permitted to be exer- 
cised to the detriment of the interest and 
the rights of the general public. Parties 
to a contract, whether they be labor or 
management, must be made to respect 
and comply with such contracts. The 
use of force, violence, and compulsion 
violate our sacred principles of freedom 
and self-government. It was with the 
deepest conviction of these principles 
that the House passed the Case bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I received the following 
letter from the president of the Georgia 
Farm Bureau Federation, which is most 
pertinent and self-explanatory: 

Macon, Ga., February 21, 1946. 
Hon. Cart VINSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN VINSON: I am taking 
this opportunity to thank you in behalf of 
the farmers of Georgia for your able support 
and vote on the Case bill. 

We have felt for a long time that labor 
should have some responsibilities as well as 
industry and agriculture. The fact that they 
have been allowed to strike, boycott, and 
actually destroy property without any re- 
sponsibility has been very much disturbing 
to other groups. 

I was very much pleased to note that the 
entire Georgia delegation supported and 
voted for the bill. It will be a pleasure to 
pass this information on to the farmers. 

Thanking you again for your support in 
behalf of this legislation, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
H. L. WINGATE, 
President. 





Veterans’ Priority in Purchase of Army 
Surplus Property 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL STEWART 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1946 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following letter: 


ArpMmorE, OKLA., February 15, 1946. 
Hon. PAut STEWART, 
United States Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: In support of the movement for 
new legislation to improve the priority 
standing of veterans in acquiring Army sur- 
plus property, I would like to state my ex- 
periences in trying to purchase some heavy 
construction equipment through the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation and the War As- 
sets Corporation. 

Since being released from the Army, as 
indicated by my letterhead, I have been en- 
gaged in the construction business. What 
little equipment I now have, I have secured 
from dealers directly, but as you well know, 
dealers are unable to supply very much in 
the way of equipment. 

I have been certified by the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation since July 1945, but as 
yet, have been offered only two units of 
equipment, that were absolutely worn out. 
After driving 400 miles to Austin, Tex., to in- 
spect a caterpillar tractor, model D-7, with 
bulldozer, hydraulic controlled, priced at 
$7,812, I found that this piece of equipment 
was completely worn out. The original price 


of this piece of equipment from a dealer 
was $8,200, being only $388 more than the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation's price. 
Judging from the small difference in price, 
I supposed that the machinery was new or 
practically new. After making an 800-mile 
round trip, I found that this equipment had 
been used some 2,800 hours and was very 
much abused. 

The other piece of equipment offered me 
was a model LS, 8-yard, LeTourneau scraper, 
which was listed by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation at $5,200 with tires in 
fair condition. I did not bother to make 
the trip to Camp Claiborne, La., to inspect 
this piece of equipment as the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation’s list price was 
$700 more than the original cost of this 
model scraper. 

A few days ago I was at Camp Gruber, 
Okla., and while there found several new 
caterpillar tractors, model D-7, equipped with 
cable-controlled bulldozers, three model D-6 
caterpillar tractors equipped with hydraulic- 
controlled bulldozers and with Hyster 
winches mounted on rear, also various other 
makes and models, all new. I was informed 
that all of this equipment had been declared 
surplus by the Army and turned over to the 
War Assets Corporation for disposal. At that 
time I had with me a Smaller War Plants 
Corporation form No. 63, which has been 
certified and is supposed to entitle me to 
purchase three model D-6 caterpillar trac- 
tors equipped with hydraulic bulldozers. I 
was told by the surplus property officer at 
Camp Gruber that this equipment would 
have to be purchased through the Veterans 
Surplus Property Office of the War Assets 
Corporation, Fort Worth, Tex. -I then made 
a trip to Fort Worth and was told at the 
Veterans Surplus Property Office that there 
was no way for me to purchase any of this 
equipment as it had not been listed with 
them and that they didn’t know if and when 
it would be listed with them. I had the 
serial numbers from seven of these tractors 
and was also informed that there was no way 
to trace the listings and prices of these trac- 
tors through their serial numbers. 

I have been out considerable expense and 
loss of business by not having sufficient 
equipment. I have made several trips to 
Oklahoma City and to Fort Worth and have 
been unable to accomplish anything. I am 
beginning to believe that none of the Army 
surplus equipment that is usable will ever 
become available to veterans unless there is 
some change made in the system now used in 
the disposing of this property. 

I would appreciate any assistance you may 
be able to render on this matter. 

Yours very truly, 
Hoyt E. Kirsy. 





Inflation for the Veteran 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1946 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing letter from Michael J. Holajter, 
Jr., of 4904 Grasselli Avenue, East Chi- 
cago, Ind., a returned veteran, echoes 
thoughts that are in the minds of the 
great majority of the boys who fought in 
World War II. 

In my remarks Tuesday on the pend- 
ing Patman housing bill, H. R. 4761, I 
stated that the average veteran could 
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not pay over five or possibly six thousanq 
dollars for a home. 

As set out in Mr, Holajter’s lette; 
profiteering is not solely confined to the 
sale of dwellings, but unless drastic 
measures are taken, every necessary item 
will become embroiled in an inflationary 
tailspin: 


East CHIcAco, INp., 
February 25, 1946. 
Congressman Ray J. MADDEN, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEaR CONGRESSMAN MADDEN: With condi- 
tions as they are I do not know which is the 
worst—being in service or being a civilian 
again. 

I have been cut of the service since No. 
vember 1945 and find that the ones who are 
hard hit are the servicemen. 

It is beyond me to see a 1941 four-door 
Dodge sedan with radio and heater Selling 
today for $1,225. This as you know is within 
the OPA ceiling price. I, myself, had a car 
of this very make and only paid $1,129 with 
radio and heater early in 1941. In early 1949, 
at which time I was inducted into the sery- 
ice, I was forced to sell my car for $750 ang 
which car was less than a year old. This 
I do not see even though the cost of living 
has gone up considerably since 1941, 

The same goes for a home. For the past 
2 months I have tried to purchase a home 
for my family and find that I have to pay 
$9,000 for a house that probably only cost 
$5,000 to build 5 years ago. 

It is my opinion that the cost of such items 
that are at least 5 years old or better should 
be based on the cost it actually cost to build, 
minus wear and tear, and not in accordance 
with the cost of building today. These were 
built before the prices went up and should 
be priced accordingly. Why should we pay 
such prices when it did not cost that much 
to build in the first place. Are we supposed 
to pay for the cost of upkeep and operation 
that was incurred by the seller for the last 5 
years and which he had good use of? 

Everybody is out selling their cars and 
homes today because they know they can get 
the price for them. Let’s stop this racketeer- 
ing and give us fellows a fair chance to get 
back on our feet. 

It is easy for young couples whose hus- 
bands were not in the service and who had 
the opportunity to buy a home or car when 
the prices were down to say, “We have only 
been married 3 years and we already have 4 
home and car of our own.” I, too, could have 
had a home today had I not been inducted 
into the service. I am not sorry I served my 
country but would like a fair chance to make 
ends meet. 

I, like many others, am in favor of the OPA 
continuing on, at least until June 1947, and 
trust that something will be done soon in 
regard to these high prices. 

Respectfully yours, 
MICHAEL J. HOLAJTER,. Jr. 





Mob Law, 1945 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1946 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, by unan- 
imous consent of the House, I present 
for publication in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD a very thoughtful editorial which 
appeared in the Washington Post re- 
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cently entitled “Mob Law, 1945,” as fol- 


. MOB LAW, 1945 

It isa commentary upon American “mores” 
that one is tempted to point with pride to 
the fact that only one person was lynched 
in the United States during the year 1945. 
The record is better than it has been in any 
year, far better than it was a decade 


— r throughout the first quarter of this 
century. Two persons were murdered by 
mobs in 1944, three in 1943, five in 1942. But 
in 1935, lynch law took the lives of 20 human 
peings; the toll in 1920 was 61, while in 1901 
it was as high as 130. These grim statistics 
give some ground, then, for hoping that 


Americans have come to entertain a higher 
respect for the laws they themselves fashion 
and for the system of justice under which 
they live 

Unhappily, statistics do not tell the whole 
story. It is sometimes difficult to distinguish 
between the brutal action of a mob in shoot- 
ing, hanging, or burning a prisoner taken 
from the hands of law-enforcement officers 
and the murder of an accused or suspected 
individual by three or four men who have 
chosen to take the law into their own hands. 
There have been killings in the course of the 
past year, and in other years as well, which 


might very well have been cataloged as 
lynchings. For they represented, if in some- 
what less atrocious form than the behavior 
of an insensate mob, the same sort of dis- 
regard for the regular processes of justice 
which is one of the ugly aspects of lynching 


t is narrowly defined. 

We have no record, moreover, of how large- 
ly the threat of lynching has been used to 
intimidate and repress Negroes in our South- 
ern States, where this kind of violence has 
become a tradition. It is impossible to esti- 
mate the extent to which even courts of law 
have yielded to mob sentiment as a means of 
averting mob action. The best that can be 
said is that there has been a heartening 
decline in what Dr. Guy Johnson, executive 
director of the Southern Regional Council, 
has called “the old-style mob lynching,” and 
a growing abhorrence for this sort of law- 
lessness among the officials and the decent 
citizenry throughout the South. 

We shall need to stand vigilantly on guard 
against any return to lynch law in the transi- 
tion period from war to peace. With the 
return of Negro soldiers to their homes, 
there may be a dangerous tendency to im- 
plement prejudice with violence. Economic 
dislocations exacerbate racial tensions and 
foment mob hysteria. The comparatively 
good record of 1945 affords no occasion for 
complacency. Lynching has not yet been 
altogether uprooted from our way of life. 


Its existence even as a threat is a stain upon 
our society. 





Post Office Workers’ Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1946 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Post Office and Post Roads Com- 
mittee opened hearings this morning on 
H. R. 5059, known as the Mead-Burch 
bill, providing for a raise for the postal 
employees of the Nation. I appeared be- 
fore this committee and urged a $500- 
per-year increase. 

The salary of the postal workers of 
America has not kept pace with the ris- 


ing cost of living during the last 25 years. 
Great numbers of their personnel served 
in the armed forces of the United States 
during World War II and the added la- 
bors of the increased mail load during 
the war was carried on by an insufficient 
postal personnel during the late emer- 
gency. 

The following editorial in this morn- 
ing’s Times-Herald is timely and con- 
tains a valuable message to the Members 
of Congress that immediate and favor- 
able action should be taken on H. R. 5059: 


POST OFFICE WORKERS’ PAY 


The Post Office employees are among the 
best and most efficient of our numerous Fed- 
eral civil service workers, barring an occa- 
sional officious little sourpuss behind some 
Post Office wicket; and they are among the 
worst paid. 

Their salaries never were princely. During 
the depression they took various fancy pay 
cuts, the deepest of which was 2714 percent, 
and it was not until the end of 1934 that 
their salaries got back to the 1925 levels. 


THEY DESERVE A PAY RAISE 


Since 1934 wages in most industries have 
been on the upgrade, and a widespread 15 
percent boost was granted by the Little Steel 
formula in 1941. In the period 1925-43 the 
postal workers managed to obtain an in- 
crease in take-home pay totaling only $1.69 
per week. Withholding taxes and retirement 
deductions are now eating seriously into 
their salaries, while the cost of living keeps 
going up. 

Bills to raise postal salaries by $300 a year 
on a temporary basis have been introduced 
in Congress by Senator JAMES M. MEap 
(Democrat, New York) and Representative 
THomas G. BurcH (Democrat, Virginia). 
The postal workers would like to raise the 
figure to $500. 

Certainly it seems to us that im this period 
of rising living costs and rising wages in pri- 
vate industry these public employees deserve 
some increase in pay—and that Congress 
ought to take early and favorable action on 
their request for an adequate raise. 





The Housing Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1946 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Oil City (Pa.) Derrick of February 
26, 1946: 


CONCENTRATE ON HOUSING 


There is not enough being done in this 
country about the housing scarcity. It is 
not only a matter for the Federal Govern- 
ment, but for every State and local gov- 
ernment where living quarters are woefully 
short. Like many another problem this one 
can be licked if we set out to lick it. 

Some weeks ago the administration in 
Washington authorized an announcement 
that a movement would be launched to pro- 
vide housing. The plan is in charge of a 
Mr. Wilson Wyatt. The goal is 2,700,000 
homes. But nothing was said es to how 
this could be done. The contribution is 
merely one of lip service. 

Homes should have priority. Factories, 
schools, churches, office buildings, and others 
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of that kind can wait. There should be 
concentration on housing. Take lumber. If 
we cannot get it from our own mills, let us 
import it. What are all the cargo ships we 
built during the war doing? Turn them 
into lumber ships. 

Is labor the bottleneck? Then let us in- 
duce young men to get into the building 
trades. Let us get the unions to cut the 
apprentice period in two. Let us appeal to 
their patriotism. Every young serviceman 
should have a place to live. We owe those 
boys a tremendous amount of service. They 
rendered a tremendous amount to us. 

There is no sleight-of-hand in making 
bricks. There is no heavy investment in 
brick-making plants. It is purely a matter 
of preparing material, molding, and burn- 
ing it. 

Take plumbing. Let us simplify plumbing. 
Let us standardize toilets, wash stands, and 
bath tubs. Let us cut out frills. 

There is plenty of glas:. There should be 
plenty of plaster. There is not much to 
roofing and spouting. Small steam or elec- 
tric shovels can dig cellars in no time. Tile 
or cement blocks will furnish good founda- 
tions. Sewer and water connections are sim- 
ple operations. 

Let the large industries turn loose all the 
carpenters, bricklayers, and builders 
they can spare so they can go to work on 
houses. 

When we read of spending seven or eight 
thousand dollars for a six-room frame house 
it gives us < pain. Under present conditions 
such prices may be justified, but present con- 
ditions are simply atrocious. 

During the war we managed to secure mass 
production of ships, planes, guns, shells, and 
other material. Why cannot we engage in 
mass production of homes? Where are our 
industrial brains? Where is our fighting 
spirit? Let us smash the log jams and the 
bottlenecks. 

Some of the fellows who are sitting pretty 
in these days of shortages will kick. Let 
them kick and be hanged. There is a big job 
to be done. There are millions of young 
married couples without homes. They are 
living with their parents or other relatives. 
Many of them have babies to care for. Many 
of them are living under conditions which 
are positively distressing. 

In a country like America this housing 
matter is a disgrace. We can build automo- 
biles, refrigerators, washing machines, etc., in 
great quantity. Then why in the name of 
all that is holy cannot we build homes for 
the men who fought for us in Europe an 
the Pacific; who went through hell for us 
over there? 

It is a community, State, and Federal re- 
sponsibility that will not be discharged by 
honeyed words from politicians who, as a 
rule, do not give a hang for anybody except 
themselves. 


other 





A Remedy for Strikes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1946 


Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the RecorpD, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Henry W. McLaughlin, 
director of country, church, and Sunday- 
school extension of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States: 


Strikes are becoming a national menace. 
The welfare of the entire consuming public 
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is being threatened. They are, therefore, a 
matter of public concern. The conflict be- 
tween the two contending groups needs to 
be looked into by eyes that have not been 
blinded by prejudice cither against capital 
or labor. Strikes are caused mainly because 
labor feels that it does not get a just share 
of the wealth it produces. And management 
is irritated by the fact that labor seems to 
try to get as much as it can for services as 
small as possible. 

The remedy, we believe, lies in the adop- 
tion of measures that will make the best in- 
terests of both groups more nearly iden- 
tical. Each faction should be made to see 
things from the other’s point of view. 


INSIDE THE CAR 


When automobiles first began to be used, 
a friend of our family was prejudiced against 
the owners of cars. She asserted they de- 
liberately tried to frighten horses with these 
new “inventions of the devil.” She had a 
horse and buggy view of the matter. I had 
just gotten a new car. I valued her good 
will and friendship. So I asked my wife 
to invite the lady to take aride. She enjoyed 
it immensely. Whenever we approached a 
horse that shied at the car, she laughed and 
said, ‘“‘Now I see it from the inside of the 
car.” It was not very long until she had 
one of her own. 

In Great Britain labor unions in their be- 
ginning were largely recruited from the 
members of the Christian churches, and have 
continued to be dominated largely by altruis- 
tic motives. There is a better understanding 
between labor and capital than here in 
America. The two groups seem to work har- 
moniously, each sharing a definite responsi- 
bility in increasing the efficiency and larger 
productivity of commodities. That kind of 
teamwork and cooperation seems to be lack- 
ing in America. Only where there is such 
cooperation and teamwork can bargaining 
between the two groups settle their difficul- 
ties. Bargaining to be successful must be 
between friends, not enemies. Otherwise, it 
becomes bickering, and bickering settles 
nothing. When we read in the newspapers 
that a strike has been settled, we know it 
has just been patched up. It is like patching 
an old, worn-out automobile tire, getting 
ready for another blow-out. It is not much 
better if the strike is settled by arbitration, 
as long as prejudice and hatred survive on 
the part of both groups. The present an- 
tagonistic attitudes are undermining the 
foundations of both their houses. 


A BASIC PRINCIPLE OF ECONOMICS 


A basic principle of economics is for each 
country to produce those commodities which 
it can at the least cost. The permanent 
prosperity of a country depends upon the 
percentage of the agricultural and manufac- 
turing commodities which it can produce 
more cheaply than other countries. The 
highest interests of both capital and labor 
in America are to get and hold foreign mar- 
kets for our agricultural and manufactured 
products. Profits too big and wages too 
high not only work a hardship upon our 
own buying public, but make it much easier 
for other countries to underbid us and take 
away from us our export trade which we 
now have the golden opportunity to estab- 
lish. 

What America needs is to produce more 
cheaply, more abundantly, and more ef- 
ficiently. Strikes are deadly to the welfare 
not only of the public at large, but also the 
pressure groups themselves that foment 
them. 


INTERESTS OF BOTH GROUPS THREATENED 


Free enterprise and capitalistic economy 
with all their good features are doomed un- 
less labor can be reconciled. We may think 
it cannot happen in America, but it has 
happened in Russia and other countries. 
Hucy Long, with his share-the-wealth pro- 
posals, is dead. John L. Lewis can never be 


President of the United States. But they 
will have their successors, probably abler 
and more subtle. As labor discontents grow, 
prejudice becomes more blinded and hatreds 
more bitter, agitators will gather to them- 
selves a following that will destroy our pres- 
ent way of American life. 


THE BIGGEST GANG 


One day I talked with some CCC camp 
boys. I asked them what they thought of 
the plan. One of them replied, “My father 
died and left my mother with a large family 
of children to support. I was the eldest. 
I tried to get a job, but failed. I was sent 
to a CCC camp. I've learned a lot of things, 
and $30 a month has been miailed to my 
mother. In order to keep the family from 
starving, she had been compelled to mort- 
gage cur home and little farm. With the $30 
a month additional to what she and the 
children could produce, she has been enabled 
not only to support the family but to pay 
off the mortgage.” I shall never forget the 
eagerness in the face of the boy just ap- 
proaching voting age when he added, “They 
tell me President Roosevelt has a lot of 
enemies.” I replied, “Yes; a lot of enemies.” 
(It was during the campaign when Franklin 
D. Roosevelt was a nominee for the third 
term.) The boy then said, “They tell me 
they have a lot of money.” I replied, “Yes; 
they have a lot of money.” The boy then 
with much satisfaction remarked, “They may 
have the most money, but we are the big- 
gest gang.” 

There is food for thought in the fact that 
this biggest gang of which this youth was 
a typical representative is rearing large fam- 
ilies of children, and, therefore, producing 
the majority of the future voters of America. 
The remedy lies in the direction of making 
laborers sharers in ownership. Owners of 
property are not easily converted to com- 
munism or even socialism. 


MIKE’S PIG 

The following story illustrates. Mike was 
an ardent Communist, and loud in his praises 
of the system. Pat said, “Do you mean to 
tell me that people who have things have 
to share ’em with people who haven't?” 

Mike: “That's it.” 

Pat: “Mike, if you had two farms, would 
you give me one?” 

Mike: “Sure.” 

Pat: “If you had two houses, would you 
give me one?” 

Mike: “Sure.” 

Pat: “If you had two cows, would you give 
me one?” 

“Sure,” was Mike’s answer 

Pat: “If you had two pigs, would you give 
me one?” 

-Mike: “No, I got two pigs.” 

Mike was a Communist until it concerned 
the property he really possessed. 


EXORBITANT WAGES NOT THE REMEDY 


Labor should have just and fair wages, 
sufficient to guarantee a comfortable stand- 
ard of living, but not an extravagant one. 
Management should have fair and just 
profits, but not big enough to encourage 
extravagant living on the part of the owners. 
Extravagance is fatal to happiness and the 
best interests not only of adults, but espe- 
cially of their children. This is true if the 
possession of too much money leads to spend- 
ing for useless or harmful things such as 
intoxicating liquors and gambling. It is 
true the possession of too much money en- 
courages idleness. Idlers are a menace to 
society—whether they be idle poor or the 
idle rich. The Bible teaches charity to the 
unfortunate, but the Apostle Paul was wise 
when he wrote to the Thessalonian Chris- 
tians, “For even when we were with you, 
this we commanded you, that if any would 
not work, neither should he eat.” 

High wages mean high cost of living, 50 
it is a vicious circle. The farmers justly 
demand and will get a parity of prices. If 
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labor becomes too arrogant and too grasp. 
ing, management which has to sell in com. 
petition with the rest.ot the world cannot 
afford to operate. If labor continues to de. 
mand ever-increasing wages, capital wil] be 
forced to transfer to other countries where 
factories can be operated to produce goods 
more cheaply and efficiently. This wil) jn. 
evitably lead to widespread unemployment 
in America, 
THE PLAN 


The remedy which [ propose is as follows: 
Require by law that every corporation set 
aside 10 percent of the annual net profits 
with which to purchase stocks in the com. 
pany to be given to the workers annually. 
In order to protect the laborers from their 
own follies in selling and spending the pro. 
ceeds of the stocks on foolish things, it should 
be required by law that these stocks cannot 
be sold until the owner reaches 60 years o{ 
age. If he should die in the meantime his 
wife must have reached the age of 60 before 
the stocks become negotiable. By that time 
they should have sense enough to keep the 
stocks and continue to draw the dividends, 
If they do sell at 60 they will probably invest 
the proceeds in a home or some other yen- 
ture that will guarantee security in old age. 

The dividends equal to 10 percent of the 
net profits should be distributed not upon 
the basis of wages received by individuals, 
but upon the basis of other standards. These 
standards by which every worker should be 
graded should be worked out jointly by a 
representative of labor, management, and the 
Department of Labor of the United States 
Government, the representative of the Goy- 
ernment having the deciding vote in cases of 
disagreement between the other two. The 
factors determining these standards should 
be (1) length of time of service with the 
company; (2) number of hours devoted to 
duty during the year; (3) the spirit of coop- 
eration and interest in production; (4) effi- 
ciency in the performance of tasks assigned. 
Other facts may be considered. These would 
all encourage loyalty, efficiency, and a per- 
sonal interest in the success and profits of 
the enterprise. When laborers are interested 
in the profits of a corporation and become 
actual sharers in their benefits it will do 
much to remove the motive for strikes, lay- 
offs, and inefficiency. 

In order to prevent the owners of big busi- 
ness from consuming the profits in exorbitant 
salaries there should be a just and fair regu- 
lation of salaries to be paid in accordance 
with the efficiency and character of services 
rendered by those employed in management. 
No deadheads should be tolerated simply be- 
cause they own a large block of stock. Look- 
ing at this plan for what it would do over a 
period of years, it certainly would be to the 
advantage of owners and operators. It would 
also be an advantage to laborers who would 
share in the increase and the profits. They 
would receive their dividends annually, and 
at the age of 60 would have accumulated a 
competency for the security of old age. 

It would create a motive that would stimu- 
late good will and cooperative teamwork be- 
tween management and labor. It would be a 
remedy for strikes. 





Extension of Price Control Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE E. QUTLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1946 


Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following statement: 








FicHt INFLATION Now—A CALL To ACTION 


We, the undersigned, call upon members of 
our organizations, other organizations, and 
all other citizens to unite now for the imme- 
diate extension of the Price Control Act. 

The present Price Control Act expires June 
30. 

If the act is not extended, prices will soar, 
rents will skyrocket, the value of the dollar 
will tumble—inflation will have us in its 
grip. 

THE PRICE CONTROL ACT MUST BE EXTENDED NOW 

Business should know now whether or not 
there will be ceiling prices after June 30. 

If the Congress waits until June to extend 
the act, there is danger that some businesses 
will hold up production hoping that ceilings 
will go and they can boost their prices. 


THE ACT MUST BE PASSED WITHOUT WEAKENING 
AMENDMENTS 


Congress must make it possible for OPA to 
maintain its standards for holding prices. 

If Congress should amend the act to re- 
quire OPA to grant a price increase whenever 
there is an increase in cost, or place any simi- 
lar limitation on OPA’s established policy, it 
would invite the spiral of inflation and de- 
stroy the act. 


SUFFICIENT FUNDS MUST BE PROVIDED 


Congress must provide OPA with a large 
enough appropriation to maintain its present 
organization in full force. 

The job of holding the line against infla- 
tion has never been harder. Lack of funds 
can be as disastrous to price control as a bad 
law. 

OUR TASK IS CLEAR 


We must let every Congressman know 
that we the people, all of us, want: 

Price and rent control for another year. 

Immediate extension af the Price Control 
Act. 

No weakening amendments. 

Adequate appropriations for the big job 
of holding the line against inflation. 

Helen C. White, President, American 
Association of University Women; 
Ralph E. Hemstead, General Sec- 
retary, American Association of 
University Professors; Lelia Mas- 
sey, Executive Secretary, American 
Home Economics Ascociation; Jack 
W. Hardy, National Commander, 
American Veterans of World War 
II (Amvets); Faye Stephenson, 
President, Congress of Women’s 
Auxiliaries, CIO; itay Gibbons Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. Council for So- 
cial Action of Congregational 
Churches; Colston E. Warne, Pres- 
ident, Consumers Union of United 
States; Mae Wright Downs, Presi- 
dent, Delta Sigma Theta Sorority; 
Mrs. LaFell Dickinson, President, 
General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; Jo Davidson, Chairman. In- 
dependent Citizens’ Cammission 
for Arts, Sciences, Professions; 
Katharine Armatage, President, 
League of Women Shoppers; Bish- 
op Lewis O. Hartman, President, 
Methodist Federation for Social 
Service; Mrs. Henry A. Ingraham, 
President, National Board, Young 
Women's Christian Association; 
Mrs. William A. Hastings, Presi- 
dent, National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers; Cecie P. Henry, 
President, National Congress of 
Colored Parents and Teachers; 
Alice Hamilton, President, Nation- 
al Consumers’ League; Ruth Cra- 
ven, Executive Secretary, Nation- 
xl Council of Catholic Women; 
Mrs. Joseph M. Welt, President, 
National Council of Jewish Wom- 
en; Mary McLeod Bethune, Presi- 
dent, National Council of Negro 
Women; Willard E. Givens, Execu- 
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tive Secretary, National Education 
Association; James G. Patton, 
President, National Farmers’ 
Union; Clyde B. Murray, Presi- 
dent, National Federation of Set- 
tlements; Anna Lord Strauss, 
President, National League of 
Women Voters; Lester B. Granger, 
Executive Secretary, National Ur- 
ban League; Rose Schneiderman, 
President, National Women’s Trade 
Union League; George C. Hatch, 
President, New Council of Ameri- 
can Business; Thomasina John- 
son, Legislative Representative, 
Nonpartisan Council, A. K. A. 
Sorority; Clark Foreman, Presi- 
dent, Southern Conference for 
Human Welfare; Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, Chairman, Union for Demo- 
cratic Action; Mrs. Herman Lowe, 
President, Women’s Auxiliaries of 
Labor, A. F. of L.; Thelma Stevens, 
Executive Secretary, Woman’s Di- 
vision of Methodist Church. 





Food Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1946 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the Milwaukee Journal of February 
21, 1946: 





STOP SUBSIDIES NOW 


Stabilization Director Chester Bowles asks 
Congress to continue food subsidies for an- 
other year. He is no fonder of the subsidies, 
he says, than are the farmers and other 
groups now protesting their continuance. 
He feels, however, that dropping them would 
be ruinous at this time. “It would be impos- 
sible to make a success of the new stabiliza- 
tion program,” he says, “with food prices 
shooting up.” 

We think Mr. Bowles is wrong in this. 
The new stabilization program is a program 
of economic readjustment. Wages and, to a 
lesser extent, prices are to be moved up to a 
new level. They are then to be stabilized 
at that level, so far as possible. Is there any 
good reason, while a general readjustment is 
being made, why food prices should not be 
permitted to rise sufficiently to compensate 
for the dropping of subsidies? 

If subsidies were dropped, the price of 
bread should rise 1 cent a loaf. The price of 
canned vegetables should go up 1 cent a can. 
Meat prices should climb from 3 to 5 cents a 
pound. Butter should go up 12 cents and 
cheese 14 cents. The American food bill thus 
would be increased $1,579,000,000 to the con- 
sumer—and reduced $1,579,000,000 to the 
taxpayer. 

It was questionable to allow these sub- 
sidies in the first place, for they made food 
prices unrealistic. It is a mistake to con- 
tinue them, for the same reason. 

Under the present system, with Govern- 
ment paying some of the food bill of every 
consumer, part of the “drive toward infla- 
tion” is being concealed instead of faced. 
We shall have to face it some day. Isn’t it 
best to face it when we are trying to set a 
new line against inflation? If we continue 
the subsidies for another year, it will be still 
harder to rid ourselves of them. The time 
to drop them is now. 
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Will Wyatt’s Government Building Plan 
Wreck an Industry? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1946 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
an excellent study on the housing plan of 
Expeditor Wyatt by Dr. Willford I. King, 
one of our Nation’s leading economists. 
Dr. King declares Wyatt’s Government 
building plan, as incorporated in the so- 
called Patman bill, now being considered, 
will not only wreck the building industry, 
but it will add tremendous tax burdens. 

This, Mr. Speaker, is a study every 
Member of Congress should read before 
casting his vote on the Patman bill. 


Witt Wratr’s GOVERNMENT BUILDING PLAN 
Wreck AN INDUSTRY? 


(By Dr. Willford I. King) 


On February 8, 1946, President Truman 
requested Congress to enact promptly the 
legislation necessary to carry out the hous- 
ing program, recommended by Mr. Wilson 
W. Wyatt, Housing Expediter. 

Mr. Wyatt explains that “private enterprise 
must assume the leading role in this task, as 
it did in the task of war production—indus- 
try is entitled to a fair return—labor is en- 
titled to a fair return—and that means 
higher wages, in some contributing indus- 
tries, where workers have been historically 
low paid.” 


TO MEET ANOTHER EMERGENCY 


Mr. Wyatt’s program is avowedly designed 
to meet an emergency. Just now, we also 
have an emergency in sugar, an emergency 
in wheat, an emergency in automobiles, an 
emergency in steel, an emergency in trans- 
portation. The assumption is, that, as long 
as these emergencies continue, it is the duty 
of government to assist and direct private 
industry, and that, without such assistance 
and direction, the emergencies will continue 
indefinitely. 

From the economic standpoint, such a sys- 
tem, in which private industr~ is supervised 
by government, parallels the one which Mus- 
solini established in Italy, and called fascism. 
It is practically identical with that installed 
by Hitler in Germany, and designated as 
national socialism. One characteristic of all 
such collectivist systems is the existence of 
a never-ending series of emergencies. Why 
is this true? 

The answer is that, when government as- 
signs to bureaucrats the direction of indus- 
try, the inevitable result ts a failure of sup- 
ply and demanded to balance. 


AN IMPOSSIBLE ASSIGNMENT 


The reason for this is that the man has 
not yet been born who has knowledge suffi- 
cient to enable him to estimate, even ap- 
proximately, the magnitudes of the factors 
making for supply, and of the factors mak- 
ing for demand. When the Government 
Officials sets the price, it will either be so 
high that part of the product cannot be sold, 
or so low that a shortage will develop. We 
can be sure that, as long as government con- 
tinues to control either prices or production, 
we shall always be efflicted with surpluses, 
shortages, and emergencies 

What is the origin of the present housing 
shortage? Not long before the war we had 
@ great housing surplus, vacancies were 
mumerous. Second-hand houses, in good 
condition, were selling at fractions of their 
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reproduction costs. From 1935 on, rising in- 
comes strengthened the demand for houses, 
and active building continued until the war 
started. At that time it was rare to find any 
but new houses selling for more than two- 
thirds of their reproduction costs, and va- 
cancies were stillcommon. One must, there- 
fore, conclude that in 1942 we had a surplus 
rather than a shortage of housing. 


EMPTY HOMES ARE FEW 


Today, by contrast, residential prices have 
risen sharply, and empty houses are unde- 
niably hard to find. Why? For this situ- 
ation, there are several reasons: 

1. During the war home construction came 

practically to a standstill. This tended to- 
ward a deficiency of home units. 
2. At the same time, the Government in- 
dulged in an orgy of inflation. This has 
cheapened the value of the dollar. Wage 
receipts and the national income have almost 
doubled. Rents have been held down by 
ceilings. This is equivalent to depressing 
rents sharply, in comparison to wages and 
income—in other words, housing has been 
made a very cheap commodity. When things 
are cheap, people buy more of them. Fam- 
ilies have spread out, and occupied the previ- 
ously vacant space. 

3. Since, as just mentioned, real rents have 

fallen, landlords have found the renting of 
houses unprofitable. Many houses have, 
therefore, been allowed to deteriorate, until 
they are uninhabitable. 
4. The war added more than a million to 
the normal number of marriages. Now these 
new families are seeking independent dwell- 
ings. 

Mr. Wyatt asserts that “an inflationary 
spiral would be fatal to the building pro- 
gram.” If such is the case, he had as well 
resign himself to failure. 


INFLATION IN CURRENCY 


At the end of 1937 the Nation’s total cur- 
rency supply, counting both money and de- 
mand deposits, was less than $34,000,000,000. 
By the end of 1944 it had risen to $115,000,- 
000,000. While official figures are not yet 
available, the indications are that, at the end 
of 1945, the total amount of circulating 
medium was at least $121,000,000,000, or 314 
times the 1937 figure. This means that, in 
8 years, our currency supply was inflated by 
about $87,000,000,000, or more than 250 per- 
cent. Had production remained at the 
1937-38 level, the result to be expected would 
have been a 250 percent price increase. 
Fortunately, however, production in 1945 
was roughly double that of 1937-38. Un- 
der such circumstances, the effect normally 
to be expected is not a multiplication of the 
price level by 314, but instead its multiplica- 
tion by something like half that amount—or 
134, in other words, a price rise of 75 percent. 
This probably accords roughly with what has 
actually occurred. The holding down of cer- 
tain prices by the OPA has merely accentu- 
ated the increases of other prices. Great 
quantities of goods have been sold in the 
black market, at high prices. Sellers have 
surreptitiously advanced the nominal grades 
on a large variety of other goods. Prices of 
diamonds have trebled. Stocks have ad- 
vanced widely. Jewelry has skyrocketed. 

Mr. Wyatt’s faith that inflation can be pre- 
vented by price regulation is akin to that of 
the man who tries to keep his house cool on 
a hot day by putting ice on the thermometer 
bulb. In reality, since the budget is not yet 
balanced, his program spells more inflation, 
and more robbery of the thrifty. 


SUBSIDY WITHOUT LIMIT 


There is no doubt that, now, and indefi- 
nitely in the future, veterans and others will 
stand in dire need of housing. They will be 
in dire need of food, of clothing, of fuel, of 
light, of house furnishings, of medical care, 
and of vacations. If it is the duty of govern- 
ment to furnish them with housing, it is 


equally the duty of government to furnish 
them with all these other things. 
Experience shows that by far the most 
effective device yet discovered for providing 
citizens with the things which they need, is 
free competition—free enterprise. Neither 
fascist Germany nor socialistic Russia has 
been able to hold a candle to American capi- 
talistic industry, as regards output per man- 
hour. Neither has shown evidence of being 
able to give to its citizens adequate supplies 
of those goods, which the citizens have really 
needed and wanted. 


THE COLLECTIVIST PHILOSOPHY 


There is an irrepressible conflict between 
the philosophy of Grover Cleveland, and that 
of Wilson Wyatt. Cleveland said it was the 
duty of the citizens to support the Govern- 
ment, and not the duty of the Government to 
support the citizens. Mr. Wyatt takes 
exactly the opposite position—that of Fas- 
cists, Socialists, Communists, and collecti- 
vists in general. 

If it be granted that planning by Govern- 
ment is superior to planning by: private en- 
terprise, it follows that Mr. Wyatt has prob- 
ably done as good a job of planning as is 
feasible. But just where is the evidence that 
Government can do the job even approxi- 
mately as efficiently as can private enter- 
prise? After World War I; houses were 
scarce, just as they are now, but did the 
scarcity bring national disaster? Everyone 
knows that it did not. Without govern- 
mental aid, private industry soon remedied 
the shortage. 


REMOVE THE CONTROLS 


At the present time, if the Government 
would take off all controls on prices, inter- 
est rates, and production, it would not need 
to engage in a housing program. A million 
Americans would “take a flyer” on putting 
up a house or two, and a few would put up 
dozens or hundreds of houses. The housing 
shortage would quickly be overcome, and 
it would not require Government subsidies, 
Government guarantee of loans, or Govern- 
ment training of workers. With price con- 
trols removed, supply and demand would 
balance, there would be no shortages and 
emergencies would tend to disappear. 

Such would almost certainly be the result 
if the Government withdrew its support from’ 
the tyrannical labor monopolies, which prey 
upon both workers and the public, by limit- 
ing production, raising wage rates so high as 
to cause mass unemployment, and exact- 
ing from buyers unreasonably high prices, 
not only for houses, but for products of all 
kinds. 

If the Government goes into house build- 
ing, it will take labor and material away from 
private builders and wreck the private build- 
ing industry. Is this desirable? Moreover, 
on the basis of all past evidence, it is almost 
certain that any given grade of house-will 
cost the Government far more than it would 
cost if built by a private builder. 


BARRACKS INSTEAD OF HOMES 


Furthermore, it is clear that Mr. Wyatt 
plans to go in heavily for prefabricated 
houses. These are likely to resemble bar- 
racks more than dwellings of the type which 
Americans generally desire. One of the 
goals to which the ambitious American as- 
pires is to the privilege of building a house 
to suit his particular taste. Houses last a 
long time. Do we want to have the land- 
scape marred for half a century by rows of 
structures looking more like chicken coops 
than residences? 

It is, of course, undoubtedly true that 
many -veterans and other people as well, will 
be delighted if Government—that is, the 
other citizens—will pay part, or all, of the 
cost of their new houses. However, the fact 
must not be overlooked that veterans repre- 
sent most of the families of the Nation. 
After all, passing the buck to Uncle Sam does 
not lessen in any way the total cost of the 
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houses. That bill must be paid by some- 
one. What Mr. Wyatt's plan boils down to 
is that the families of veterans and others 
who happen to want, and get, the Govern. 
ment-subsidized houses, will be sponging a 
large part of the cost of their houses off the 
families of other veterans, Is this a square 
deal? 

POOR REWARD FOR VETERANS 


It is well to remember that the veterans 
do not represent a small and isolated group, 
Instead, they constitute the majority of the 
able-bodied male members of a whole gen- 
eration. There is no feasible way of having 
one generation supported by others. It 
seems unreasonable to suppose that the vast 
majority of veterans are asking for anything 
of the kind. Everyone is agreed that those 
who are disabled should be given ample 
care. But the best present that can be 
made to the able-bodied young man return- 
ing from the war is that he be given an 
opportunity to climb as high as his talents 
will allow on the ladder of success, un- 
hampered by artificial restrictions and gov- 
ernmentally-sponsored labor monopolies, 
Under such conditions, he will not need to 
lean upon the crutch of Government hous- 
ing subsidies, as represented by the Wyatt 
program. 

ESSENTIAL FEATURES OF WYATT’S PROGRAM 


1. Construction during the next 2 years of 
2,700,000 homes, of which all but 250,000, are 
to be of permanent construction. 

2. Preference for veterans and _ their 
families, in the rental or purchase of these 
homes. 

3. Appropriate provisions for nonveteran 
hardship cases. 

4. A Government subsidy to builders, 
amounting to not less than $400,000,000. 

5. Absorption by Government of undue 
risks in developmental work on new-type ma- 
terials. 

6. Guaranteed markets for materials man- 
ufacturers. 

7. Purchase by the Government of any 
houses constructed under the program, if 
the builders cannot sell them in the open 
market. Any houses, so purchased, will later 
be sold by Government, at the best prices 
obtainable. 

8. The houses are to be sold for not more 
than $6,000 each, or are to be rented for 
not more than $50 per month. 

9. The Government will insure mortgages, 
up to 90 percent of the value of each home. 

10. The Government is to control strictly 
the prices of materials, and the rents of the 
houses. 

11. Ceilings are to be set, or maintained on 
rents, and prices of old and new houses, and 
on building lots in urban areas. 

12. One and one-half million additional 
workers in construction are to be recruited 
and trained (presumably by Government). 





St. Lawrence Seaway 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1946 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment made by me before a subcommittee 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee with reference to the St. Lawrence 
seaway, February 22, 1946: 

Mr. Chairman, there isn’t much that I can 
add to the wealth of testimony offered in 
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support of the further development of the 
St. Lawrence route. However, I do wish to 
take this opportunity to allay the fears of 
some of the more violent opponents to this 
important program. 

A half century ago when the construction 
of the Panama Canal was under considera- 
tion its principal opponents were the rail- 
roads. Then, as now, they were convinced 
the completion of the project would bring 
certain ruin. The greatest opposition to the 
seaway, as was true with the Panama Canal, 
comes from the eastern railroads. Just how 
exercised the eastern lines are about the 
project can be appreciated when one takes 
into account the fact that as recently as 15 
years ago the western railroads were all strong 
supporters of the St. Lawrence seaway. Ap- 
parently their vision has been obscured since 
that time by the eastern lines. 

The railroads really have no cause to fear 
the competition of the St. Lawrence seaway 
for at most the commerce carried over this 
water route will only be a small fraction of 
the present commerce of our eastern ports, 
and it is estimated to amount to less than 3 
percent of the ton-miles carried by the rail- 
roads. The tonnage carried via the St. Law- 
rence seaway will be largely new tonnage re- 
sulting from economic expansion which can- 
not be realized under the present land-locked 
conditions of the Middle West. This eco- 
nomic expansion will be stimulated by the 
seaway and the whole country, as well as the 
railroads and other opponents of the project 
will be greatly benefited. The new industries 
and business that will rise in the Middle West 
as a result of the seaway will assure expansion 
of transportation needs which will more than 
offset any possible diversion of the railroad’s 
traffic. 

The power companies and the coal opera- 
tors, next to the railroads, are the greatest 
antagonists of the seaway. The power com- 
panies are concerned about the possibility 
of the Government going into the power 
business. I am opposed to Government en- 
tering into competition with private enter- 
prise but have no fear of that possibility in 
connection with this project. The power in 
this instance is but a by-product of the sea- 
way. Since the power is available it should 
be fully utilized. The power development 
will not compete with existing power but will 
be merely supplementary for it will greatly 
industrialize the areas it serves. 

As for the coal industry, it apparently 
fears the competition from foreign fields. 
If the fears were well-grounded then all of 
the cities on the east coast would have taken 
advantage of the available foreign coal. How- 
ever, we find that even though there is no 
tariff on coal the imports amount to only 
sixteen-thousandths of 1 percent of the total 
volume of American production. Further- 
more, we find that Canada prefers our coal 
to that of the British Isles even though the 
British coal can now be shipped in ocean 
vessels to Montreal. Even today more than 
80 percent of the coal needs of Canada are 
supplied by the United States. As to the 
effect of the domestic sale of coal as a result 
of the power project, it has been pointed 
out that in the TVA area alone, since the 
advent of this project, the coal consumption 
has increased fivefold. It is but a fulfill- 
ment of the old adage that “new business 
brings new business.” 

The completion of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way will permit the rise of new industries 
which will not necessarily compete with those 
existing elsewhere but merely complement 
and supplement them. Therefore we find 
that organized labor in the State of Wis- 
consin, the A. FP. of L. and the CIO is 
strongly in favor of the St. Lawrence seaway 
and have asked that its interest be noted. 

The completion of the seaway shall open a 
new frontier in our national development 
which will open to world trade the important 
ports on the Great Lakes. The modernization 
of the St. Lawrence route will benefit not 





only the people of the Middle West but the 
entire Nation. In the long run, it will greatly 
help those interests that today are attempt- 
ing to block its attainment. The completion 
of the St. Lawrence is long past due; let us 
get on with it in order that the full wealth 
and productive power of the Middle West and 
the country as a whole can be realized. 





Immigration Quotas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1946 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to insert an editorial which 
appeared in the Milwaukee Journal on 
February 26, 1946, entitled “Halving Im- 
migration Quotas”: 


HALVING IMMIGRATION QUOTAS 


Effort is now being made by some alarm- 
ists in Congress to cut immigration quotas 
to this country in half for a 10-year period. 
The cut would apply to all countries, except 
that the minimum quota figure of 100, now 
applying to 39 countries and isolated areas, 
would remain the minimum. 

There is no possible excuse for this type 
of guesswork reduction at this or any other 
time. If our immigration quotas are to be 
revised at all, the revision should be made 
on the basis of a thorough study of all the 
elements involved. A House subcommittee 
has already suggested that such a study be 
undertaken by a commission created ex- 
pressly for the purpose. 

Surely there is no emergency at this time. 
Present quotas total only 153,879. Great 
Britain and Ireland account for 83,574, so that 
the total for the rest of the quota world is 
only 70,305. The British-Irish quota is never 
fully used, and in recent years actual admis- 
sions have not averaged anything like the 
half to which quotas would now be reduced. 

The country can easily assimilate even 
the full number allowed to enter under pres- 
ent quotas, if that number should presently 
be reached because of conditions abroad. 

Thus there seems to be no reason for a 
change in policy. There are several reasons 
for keeping to the figures established in 1929, 
one of which is the importance of supporting 
the general nonisolationist policy of the 
United States. When, in 1921, this country 
began réstricting immigration, it did so only 
to keep the number of newcomers down to a 
point where assimilation would not be too 
difficult. The present law has achieved that 
objective. No change should be made in it, 
except after the most careful study and to 
correct specific faults. 

The Gossett bill should be defeated. 








George Washington and His Men at 
Valley Forge 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1946 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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orD. I include an address I delivered 
Sunday, February 24, 1946, in the Wash- 
ington Memorial Chapel at Valley Forge, 
Pa. 

This was my first trip to historic Val- 
ley Forge. On approaching this hal- 
lowed spot I felt as if I trod upon holy 
ground. To be sure, there are many his- 
toric places within the confines of our 
great country, but probably none sur- 
passing Valley Forge. 

Years ago, Rev. W. Herbert Burk, D. D., 


- conceived the idea of having each of the 


several States, through their respective 
Governors, to officially conduct Sunday 
services in the Washington Memorial 
Chapel. February 24 was designated as 
South Carolina Sunday. The colors of 
our State were displayed prominently in 
the beautiful and impressive chapel. I 
was commissioned by our Governor, the 
Honorable Ransome J. Williams, to speak 
for him on this occasion. 

Since the passing of Dr. Burk his 
worthy successor, the Reverend John 
Robbins Hart, as rector, is carrying the 
work forward in a very commendable 
fashion. I am proud to have partici- 
pated in my State’s service at Valley 
Forge and commend the work most 
heartily. 

The address follows: 

Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I 
bring you greetings from Gov. Ransome J. 
Williams, of South Carolina, who has com- 
missioned me to speak for him at this his- 
toric place on this eventful day. I am 
greatly honored but approach my task with 
all humility as I seek to discharge the high 
trust I bear. Coming as I do for the first 
time to this hallowed spot, I would interpret 
some of the sentiments of my fellow South 
Carolinians as I discuss the subject of Wash- 
ington and His Men at Valley Forge. 

The army which Washington led at Valley 
Forge was greatly inferior in numbers and 


equipment to the enemy which faced it 
across the river. It was a body of brave, 
courageous men worse than ill fed, ill housed, 
and ill clothed. “The men were literally 


naked,” says a famous historian, “some of 
them in the fullest extent of the word.” 
“Part of them mud, part of them blood, the 
rest of them—not at all.” The situation 
here at Valley Forge in that cold, bleak winter 
of 1777 was dark and desperate. It seemed 
that our fight for liberty was doomed to 
perish beneath the heavy snows of these 
wooded hills you and I look out upon today. 

But the fight for liberty did not perish 
here at Valley Forge; it rose up with a spirit 
that performed the incredible and accom- 
plished the almost impossible. The place 
where we are now met is not the graveyard 
of American independence, but the cradle 
of it. This is indeed hallowed ground upon 
which you and I stand, my fellow citizens, 
ground hallowed by the sacrifices and per- 
sonal privations which Washington and the 
men of his army endured to win for us the 
right to live in a free and independent na- 
tion. We are the recipients of a goodly 
heritage. 

The only way that we can be worthy of 
this heritage is to be willing to guard and 
defend it with the same degree of unselfish- 
ness, patriotism, and individual sacrifice 
which was required to win it for us. In 
the war that we have just won, I feel that 
such a spirit was characteristic of the atti- 
tude and conduct of the great majority of 
our people. We could never have won the 
war without such spirit. The most disturb- 
ing signs of the times In which we are now 
living, however, are evidences of a growing 
feeling or belief that such spirit will not be 
required to win the peace. 
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My friends, the same degree of devotion, 
willingness to sacrifice, and patriotic serv- 
ice is required to win the peace and to main- 
tain it as was required to win the war. “Unto 
whom much is given, much is required,” says 
Holy Writ. Much, indeed, is required to 
meet the opponents of the American way of 
life who seem to be organizing in an all-out 
effort to substitute for the principles of free 
enterprise, which rewards a man for effort, 
initiative, and merit, the promises of a deadly 
concept which holds that the government 
should give a man his sustenance whether 
he is willing to work for and earn it or not. 

It was not so many years ago that the late 
Speaker of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives warned: 

“There are evidences of certain sinister 
influences and minorities now seeking to sap 
and mine the pillars of this temple of free- 
dom. We may have been too tolerant of 
some of their recent manifestations of sub- 
versive treachery. We have sought with 
rather grim patience to respect the guaranty 
of freedom of speech; but it may be only fair 
to admonish all such groups that they take 
counsel of their prudence lest by going one 
step too far, it will be too late to escape the 
wrath and indignation of all real Americans.” 

We are still waiting with “grim patience” 
but our patience is tried almost to the break- 
ing point when we reflect upon the price 
others have had to pay in order to keep the 
fires of liberty burning. When one thinks 
what Washington and his weary and be- 
draggled Army had to endure at Valley Forge, 
all justification for tolerating such manifes- 
tations of subversive treachery ceases to exist. 

May we not on this hallowed ground re- 
dedicate our own individual lives to the tasks 
that are ahead of us. Let us seek to emulate 
the example set for us by George Washington 
and his followers. Then in truth it may be 
said, “America, we do not know beneath what 
sky nor on what sea shall be thy fate. We 
only know it shall be high. We only know it 
shall be great.” 





The Housing Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1946 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
the motive behind the bill under con- 
sideration in the House, H. R. 4761, is to 
provide homes and dwellings for the re- 
turning. veteran and as has been so well 
said by the Members in the debate on 
this bill, there can be no controversy 
over that objective. Veterans who have 
returned from the wars, having spent a 
considerable part of their formative life 
out of the country defending it from its 
enemies and thereby having been de- 
prived of securing real estate or planning 
to build homes, should have every en- 
couragement and every facility offered to 
them to achieve that aim. 

But, does this bill do that? Does this 
bill make it easy for a veteran to build 
a home and to finance it? Does it en- 
able him to acquire a priority on the ma- 
terial necessary for the construction of 
a dwelling, and does it in any way ex- 
pedite the manufacture and the flow into 
the market of those materials? 

Let us inquire a little bit into the his- 
tory of the effort made in the GI bill of 
rights to give a veteran an opportunity 
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to borrow money for the organization of 
a business or the building of a home, and 
see how it was worked out. Under the 
original GI bill, title III, a veteran was 
enabled to borrow $2,000 under a guar- 
tee of the Federal Government with the 
approval of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, and after this law was in operation 
for a short time it was discovered that in 
making a loan for the purchase of real 
estate a veteran would have to have two 
appraisals made, one by the lending 
agency and one by a representative of 
the Veterans’ Administration, and the 
veteran had to pay the appraisal fee on 
each occasion. 

During the first session of the Seventy- 
ninth Congress, because of Many com- 
plaints about the complicated procedure 
required by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, as well as the expense involved, 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation carefully went into this mat- 
ter and after considerable thought and 
discussion, amendments to the GI bill 
were brought to the House for action 
and subsequently were written into the 
law. Under the present law a veteran 
may borrow up to $4,000 with a Federal 
guarantee and only one appraisal is 
necessary in the purchase of real estate; 
the maturity date for loans was extended 
to 25 to 40 years. Loans are now being 
made under the authority of the revised 
law. 

Now let us see what this bill, H. R. 
4761, provides as far as the veteran is 
concerned. In section 703 (a) it is pro- 
vided as follows, and I quote from the 
bill: 

The Director is authorized to require any 
person who owns, holds an interest in, deals 
in, or offers to sell or to buy any housing ac- 
commodations to furnish information under 
oath or affirmation or otherwise, to make and 
keep records, and to make reports. * * * 
The Director may require any such person 
to permit the inspection and copying of 
records and other documents and the inspec- 
tion of housing accommodations. 


Here we have once more all the red 
tape of bureaucracy and the effort which 
the Congress has spent in trying to make 
things simple, easy, and expeditious for 
the veteran in building a home is done 
away with. The provisions of this bill 
would certainly make it far more diffi- 
cult for the veteran to build a house 
than under the present law. 

Now, what does the proposed law do 
in expediting the manufacture of mate- 
rials that go into the construction of a 
dwelling? Under section 705 of the bill 
it is provided that whenever in the judg- 
ment of the Director there is a shortage 
of building materials, he may regulate 
or allocate Such materials in such man- 
ner and under such conditions as he 
deems necessary and proper, and he may 
give preference in the purchasing or 
renting of housing accommodations in 
connection with this subject. 

There is not one provision in the bill 
which would tend to stimulate the manu- 
facture and production of articles neces- 
sary to the construction of a house. It is 
the testimony of everyone who is at all 
cognizant of the building industry that a 
great bottleneck exists in the production 
and manufacture of housing materials 
and this is attributed to the policies and 


‘ attitude of the OPA in maintaining strict 





and rigid price ceilings, thereby discour. 
aging production. Business cannot Op- 
erate at a loss, no matter what the New 
Deal philosophy preaches. 

It has been suggested in the debate 
that subsidies could be paid to stimulate 
the production of these materials, but as 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Dirx- 
SEN] so ably pointed out in his remarks 
yesterday on this subject, a 10-percent 
increase in the price ceiling for building 
materials would be far cheaper for every- 
body than a Government subsidy, | 
would add to the remarks of the distin- 
guished gentleman that such a policy 
would also tend to strengthen our system 
of free enterprise and not open up an- 
other opportunity for Government deficit 
financing. 

Veterans should have priority on 
materials; veterans should have priority 
on rentals; veterans should have priority 
on construction labor; in short, veterans 
should have priority on everything which 
goes ta the building of a home, but unless 
the materials used in home building are 
produced and made available, all these 
priorities*mean absolutely nothing, 

In its present form this bill is a hodge- 
podge of words which, I think, would be 
productive of very little construction, 
and whether or not it can be made work- 
able by amendment remains to be seen. 





The British Loan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1946 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, like most 
questions involving foreign policies, the 
arguments on the British loan have de- 
veloped far more heat than light. Those 
who argue for the loan insist that the 
only alternative is the opening of a new 
and destructive trade war between the 
British and ourselves. In such an eco- 
nomic war all the weapons of the im- 
perial system would be turned against 
us. The Empire preferential system 
which we have been criticizing so 
strongly in recent years, would be in- 
voked against us. The argument runs 
that maintaining the British economic 
structure is vital to our own well being 

On the other side, there are those who 
assert that our obligations to ourselves 
as the one great capitalistic government 
must require our first consideration. 
They say that Britain has resources in 
land and colonies which covld well be 
applied against her debts and that before 
we talk money to the British we should 
sit down and talk turkey. There are 
British possessions in the Westerr 
Hemisphere which the British have al- 
ways declared to be economic liabilities. 
If they are economic liabilities, they are 
certainly not needed to protect any Brit- 
ish interests against us. Before we con- 
sent to any outright grant, it would cer- 
tainly be well for us to discuss frankly 
the possibility of transferring British 
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possessions in the Western Hemisphere 
to our Government. 

It would be a good idea to talk .over 
aviation landing rights in the British 
home islands and the development of a 
trusteeship policy over colonial and man- 
dated lands that would promise some 
hope of peace in the Near East and in 
India. This would not be taking advan- 
tace of Britain’s present needs. On the 
contrary, I believe it would be a realistic 
effort to solve some of our problems in 
a spirit of frankness and businesslike 
good will. We have had too much secret 
diplomacy in other areas. Certainly we 
do not need it with the English-speaking 
people of Great Britain. 

I should like to make one further ob- 
servation in connection with the British 
loan. There are many people who still 
hunger for the good old days when we 
could regard ourselves as a separate New 
World. Europe was the old country 
and we wanted nothing whatever to do 
with its affairs. During the year 1945, 
we loaned 11 nations the sum of $2,- 
458,000,000. The Export-Import Bank 
has been approached by 6 other coun- 
tries looking for financial aid. Italy is 
asking for $1,000,000,000; China wants 
about $2,000,000,000; Poland needs a 
minimum of $400,000,000; Finland has 
requested $100,000,000. Czechoslovakia 
and Yugoslavia have just lined up at the 
window but their figures are not yet in 
shape to forecast. 

There has not yet been news of the 
lending needs of Russia and France, but 
it is safe to guess that they will be large. 
France received $850,000,000 in 1945, and 
is now seeking to modernize her industry. 
Stalin told a Congressman in Moscow 
last year that his country could use $6,- 
000,000,000 to reconstruct its shattered 
economy. 

Before we cancel these debts or sanc- 
tion futher loans, let us assure ourselves 
that our own resources are equal to these 
drains and that we will not incur an ad- 
ditional burden of taxation which will 
crush our own industry and commerce. 
Let us assure ourselves that our debtors 
will be not only able but willing to repay 
these loans and that if their purpose be 
to restore them to prosperity with a view 
to a lucrative foreign trade with us, that 
such trade will be worth the investment 
and that the money will be used for that 
purpose and not to enrich individuals or 
to strengthen economic systems hostile 
and ruinous to our own. We are under 
no moral or legal obligation to our allies. 
It was we who saved them from subjuga- 


a and it is they who should be grateful 
0 us, 
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Mr. TIBBOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
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orD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Johnstown Demo- 
crat, Johnstown, Pa.: 


SIGN UP AND TRUST THE OPA 


“Sign up and trust the OPA.” 

That now is the watchword in Washington. 
That is the advice to industry now facing, or 
about to face, demands for wage increases. 

That is the advice, specifically, being 
handed out with a straight face to hundreds 
of fabricators of steel products, of which 
there are three currently affected in this city. 

These plants are facing a double squeeze. 
They are caught between labor demands for 
1844 cents an hour more, on the one hand, 
and an increase of $5 a ton in the price of the 
semifinished steel they buy, on the other. 

Yet they are told, “Sign up and trust to 
OPA.” 

Can they trust OPA? What has been the 
record of OPA in expediting price appeals in 
the past? What has been the record of OPA, 
specifically, in expediting price appeals for 
the steel industry? 

Not good. 

The basic steel industry had been dickering 
with OPA for price adjustments long before 
the January 21 shutdown over the wage dis- 
pute. Months of futile investigation, dozens 
of endless hearings, had gone on. 

The OPA, through a spckesman, admitted 
to the steel industry that ‘t was entitled to 
price relief on the basis of the rapidly rising 
costs of production. Yet, despite this admis- 
sion, no price increases were forthcoming un- 
til a month-long strike over a wage increase 
threatened the Nation's peacetime economy. 

Would it be too cynical to wonder whether 
the steel industry would not be singing for 
price relief today if the Government had not 
been forced to act by the throttling of pro- 
duction due to the strike of 750,000 steel 
workers? 

Now the fabricators—many of whom also 
had been manufacturing and selling some cf 
their products at a loss, even before the 
double-bladed increase in the cost of steel 
and their wage bill—are advised to “sign up 
and trust to OPA.” 

When the steel mills shut down over the 
wage dispute, did the Government say to the 
United Steel Workers of America, “Sign up 
and trust” to some alphabetical agency or an- 
other? 

Now that a general, wage-price policy has 
been established and price increases prom- 
ised, sooner or later, to steel fabricators, does 
the Government say to steel workers not yet 
covered by contracts calling for the 18'!4-cent 
wage increase, “Sign up and trust to OPA?” 

It does not. 

How long will the Government of the 
United States maintain the labor-industry 
highway as a one-way street? Is it not about 
time that Government stopped mixing poli- 
tics and economics, and settled down to a 
bit of old-fashioned frankness and honesty 
and justice for all hands? 

As things now stand, the pleader before the 
bench of governmental bureaus stands an 
excellent chance of leaving the courtroom 
with what he wants, or part of it, at least, if 
he has a couple of thousand potential votes 
sticking out of his pocket—or a couple of 
hundreds of thousands of potential votes, as 
the case may be. 

But let the man or the company, which 
would be doing well if it marshalled half a 
hundred votes, appeal for deserved relief 
from Government control, and he is told 
bruskly, “Sign up and trust to OPA.” 

We still are supposed to be operating un- 
der a republican form of government, the 
learned counsel to the House Un-American 
Activities Committee to the contrary. But 
maybe that gentleman is right, in some de- 
gree, at least, when he insists that America 
is no democracy. 
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In many respects, we are crowding the line 
of national socialism. Before and during the 
war we used to call national socialism 
nazism. If we continue as we have been, 
we soon will have to find a new name for it. 
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Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial which appeared in the Wiscon- 
sin State Journal of Madison, Wis., under 
date of February 22, 1946: 


MOSES WITH A RIGGED COMPASS 


If there yet be a simple soul trusting the 
Federal Government to lead this country out 
of the housing wilderness, let him ponder 
Madison's experience, which is on a compara- 
tively small but still important scale. 

Long ago, Madison officials took the initi- 
ative in trying to solve Madison’s emergency 
housing requirements. They requested the 
Federal Public Housing (FPHA) to assign us 
100 demountable housing units. Possible 
sites were picked, some selected. Madison 
made itself ready for them. 

“Sure,” said FPHA finally, “Madison can 
have them.” 

They were assigned, but they never arrived. 

They were never even found. Lost in the 
red tape. Buried at the bottom of some- 
body’s “Immediate Action” basket. 

Again seeking to care for its own, Madison 
moved to develop Truax Field as a housing 
area. Surveys, coats, blueprints were made 
ready. It would be an expensive proposi- 
tion, but Madison was willing to bear all that 
was found necessary. Since the demount- 
able plan to be shared by the FPHA was lost 
in somebody’s shuffle, would the Federals 
instead kick through with some financial aid 
out of the specific sum already provided by 
Congress? 

Now comes the Federal answer: 

No. No money available. 

But in the same breath comes this as well: 
The Federals may—just may—develop 100 
temporary units at Truax itself, as a Federal 
project. 

And just to make the confusion complete: 
All this, says FPHA, need not prevent the 
city’s proceeding to develop its own 1,000 
units out there at its own expense, for which 
facilities will be made available “as soon as 
details can be worked out’ 

Oh, sure, sure! Back in the basket! 

Ah, yes, the FPHA moves in mysterious 
ways, its own miracles to perform. 

But is it so mysterious? No money for a 
municipal project, but plenty for a Federal 
plan. Now explain that? 

There isn’t anything puzzling about it. 

An agency set up ostensibly to speed public 
housing and work through, with, and in be- 
half of localities is doing no such thing. It 
is part and parcel of the whole new and 
redeal plan to block private and municipal 
construction and to keep all the power, ma- 
terial, and programs in the grasp of the 
Washington political bureaucracy. 

That’s first. 

The cold and homeless, fed with high- 
sounding pap to keep them warm, are strictly 
second. , 
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Attention United States Senate—Special 
Attention, Senate Judiciary Committee 
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Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
called attention to the liquidation of two 
dairies in New Canaan, Conn., by Local 
338 of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, and so forth. 
Further supplementing the statement I 
made concerning the matter, together 
with the news article as it appeared in 
the March issue of the Farm Journal, I 
include as a part of my remarks under 
permission heretofore granted for the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp, two additional 
‘articles, one appearing in the Wall 
Street Journal under date of January 30, 
1946, and the other from the New York 
Herald Tribune under date of February 
2, 1946: . 


[From the Wall Street Journal of January 
30, 1946] 

THE MILLER’s MISTAKE: THEY KNEW Darry- 
ING BUT Not AzouT A. F. or L.—So New 
CANAAN BROTHERS, WHO LIKED To SELL 
Goop MILK, Hap To Go Out or BUSINEss 

(By Sydney B. Self) 

New Canaan, Conn.—On Monday, a small 
dairy, started 4 years ago in this community 
by the three Miller brothers, closed its doors 
and went out of business. 

The Miller brothers were brought up on a 
farm. They knew the dairy so well that 
they put all their savings into it. But they 
reckoned without Local 338 of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Stablemen and Helpers, A. F. of L. 

The dairy’s seven or eight drivers had been 
called out on strike by the union. The 
demands were a 28-percent increase in basic 
pay and a 5-day week which, the Millers fig- 
ured, would boost their pay roll more than 
50 percent. The union, according to the 
brothers, also was asking for a 6624 percent 
increase in commissions. 

Furthermore, the proffered union contract 
barred the Millers from doing manual work 
around the dairy. They have beer putting 
in a 7-day week and doing more than half 
the labor as well as driving the trucks in a 
pinch. Union negotiators said they woulé 
let the Millers work, but refused to put this 
concession in writing. 


TWO HUNDRED PICKETS IMPORTED 

Last week end was probably the most try- 
ing in the lives of the Millers. 

Their striking drivers represented only a 
corporal’s guard, but the union sent a small 
battalion of pickets from out of town—about 
200 to 250—to police the dairy. A detach- 
ment of 60 Connecticut State troopers came 
too, to keep order. Women customers who 
came to get milk for their babies had their 
auto tires slashed. 

The few Miller employes who were not 
among the pickets decided they had enough. 
They quit. The Millers, too, decided they 
were through. 

“We would merely be signing a petition of 
bankruptcy in advance,” said William C. 
Miller, dairy president, in an open letter to 
Frederick Conrad, union president, explain- 
ing the closing of the dairy. 

Like other small businesses, the Millers do 
not keep a staff of cost accountants. But 
they can add. They figured something like 
this: 


They had a pay roll of $455 a week which 
would be raised by the proposed union wage 
scale to $600 or $700 a week, not including 
the higher commissions which were de- 
manded. 

The brothers sold about 2,000 quarts of 
milk daily at retail for 16 cents, and paid 
9.5 cents, higher than the going wholesale 
rates. That’s because they sold only Jersey 
or Guernsey milk which, they say, is the rich- 
est in cream. Plus some small wholesale 
business that they performed, this brought 
their net to around $144 a day, or say $1,000 
a week. 


MILLERS FEEL THEY CAN’T MEET DEMANDS 


Subtracting $700 wages from $1,000 would 
leave $300 for the salaries of the Millers who 
would not be allowed to work. Then, there 
would be the additional costs for trucks, gas- 
oline, pasteurizing, bottles, and other operat- 
ing costs. 

So the Millers, even without cost account- 
ants, figured that it simply couldn’t be done. 

The union had a solution. It proposed, ac- 
cording to William C. Miller, that the brothers 
sell their business to a larger concern which 
could meet the union’s demands. 

“We will not sell our customers,” was Mr. 
Miller’s answer to this proposal in his open 
letter to the union’s Mr. Conrad. His letter 
continued: “If we cannot give them (the cus- 
tomers) our product—the product they have 
come to know and trust—we will not ask 
them to blindly go to another, merely be- 
cause we have turned over to that other our 
route books and have written glowing praises 
of our purchaser, obviously put into our 
mouths.” 

New Canaan is a small commuting village 
where people like Jersey milk with plenty of 
cream. Big dairies sell “standardized milk,” 
with butterfat content brought down to the 
legal minimum, well below the butterfat con- 
tent of the whole milk from Jersey and 
Guernsey cows sold by the Millers. The 
brothers built up their business by supplying 
the local demand for richer milk. 

In closing his letter to the union, William 
Miller says, “You have won a brilliant victory. 
I applaud you but—the golden goose is dead, 
the eggs are no more.” 


—_ 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
February 2, 1946] 


THE CASE OF THE MILLERS 


One of the first rules of sound journalism 
is that news and editorial comment should 
be strictly segregated. Nevertheless, every so 
often a news story bobs up which, without 
any conscious effort on the part of the writer 
to make it one, turns out, through its sheer 
simplicity and factuality, to be as effective 
an editorial as any that could be purpose- 
fully contrived. 

Such a story is the half-column account 
sent in to the Wall Street Journal this 
week from New Canaan by Staff Corre- 
spondent Sydney B. Self on what happened 
to the Miller brothers of that little com- 
munity, which borders on Stamford, Conn. 
The Millers, Mr. Self explains, are three 
brothers, who were brought up on a farm, 
knew all about dairying (and put all their 
savings into it), but who had “reckoned 
without Local 338 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Sta- 
blemen and Helpers, A. F. of L.” 

“Last week end,” writes Mr. Self, “was 
probably the most trying in the lives of the 
Millers.” The union had called out their 
drivers, demanding a new contract which 
was tantamount to a 50-percent increase 
in the pay roll, asked for an increase of 
6624 percent in commissions and barred the 
Millers from doing any manual work around 
the dairy. Although the Millers had only 
seven or eight drivers working for them, the 
union sent in from 200 to 250 pickets from 
out of town to police the dairy (which neces- 
sitated the use of 60 State troopers to main- 
tain order). When women customers drove 
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up to the dairy to get milk for their families 
the tires of their cars were slashed. 

The employees decided they had had 
enough and quit. And the Millers followed 
shortly. The Millers didn’t have an account- 
ing staff, but they could add and subtract, 
and they got out paper and pencil and did 
just that. Their business (around 2,000 
quarts a day) grossed about $1,000 a week, 
out of which a $455 pay roll had to be met, 
in addition to the cost of trucks, gasoline, 
pasteurizing, bottles, and other necessary 
expenses of doing business. It did not take 
much figuring to see that with the pay roll 
jumped to between $600 and $700, them- 
selves barred from working and with other 
expenses continuing’ as usual the Miller 
brothers, as they wrote to Frederick Conrad, 
union president, in signing the proposed 
contract would simply be “signing a petition 
of bankruptcy in advance.” 

The union had a solution for this. prob- 
lem. Why, they suggested, didn’t the broth- 
ers sell out to a larger concern, which would 
be better able to meet the union’s wage de- 
mands? To this the Millers, who had built 
up a quality business, with butterfat content 
of the product well above the legal minimum, 
answered with a flat refusal. ‘We don’t pro- 
pose to ask our customers,” they declared, 
“to go blindly to another, merely because 
we have turned over our route books and 
have written glowing praises of our suc- 
cessor—obviously put into our mouths.” 

The battle between the powerful team- 
sters’ union and this little Connecticut enter- 
prise was short, and the defeat was a crush- 
ing one. But it was more than a defeat for 
the Millers; it was one more defeat for the 
thing that over the years has been this coun- 
try’s greatest source of strength—the right 
of an American citizen to go into business 
for himself with a fair chance of making a 
success of it if he works hard and produces 
something that the community wants and 
needs. That is the essence, not only of free 
enterprise, but of the only kind of equality 
that is consistent with the dignity of man— 
equality of opportunity. There are many 
threats to that system today, but none is 
greater than that presented by organized 
labor grown to manhood with respect to 
power, but with no corresponding increase 
in responsibility. As Congress prepares to 
write a new labor law, one could wish that 
every member had the case of the Millers 
before him. Because the case of the Millers 
is neither more nor less than today's labor 
problem in America presented in simple 
microcosm. 





Southern New England Farm and 
Home Show 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1946 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 21 the Southern New England 
Farm and Home Show was held in the 
Cranston Staie Armory, Providence, R. I. 
Part of the proceedings were broadcast 
and I offer for printing in the REcorD 
the radio round-table conference held on 
that occasion. It sets forth very force- 
fully Rhode Islands position in agri- 
culture. 

Mr. John Johnson, of Newport, R. I. 
the president of the Rhode Island Agri- 
cultural Conference, opened the program 
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and introduced Dr. Raymond G. Bressler, 
who led the discussion. It follows: 


Mr. JonNSON. It is a high honor and per- 
sonal privilege for me as president of Rhode 
Island Agricultural Conference to introduce 
our efficient and popular State director of 
agriculture, Dr. Raymond G. Bressler, who 
will act as toastmaster and conduct the 
radio round table. 

Mr. BressLer. The applause you are hear- 
ing is coming from the banquet hall of the 
Cranston Street Armory in Providence, R. I. 
The occasion fs the revival of the winter 
farm show which was abandoned during the 
war years. 

In keeping with the spirit of the new era 
we are coming out in new clothing and with 
a new name. Henceforth, we will be known 
as the Southeastern New England Farm and 
Home Show. This emphasizes the economic 
boundaries of our State rather than its polit- 
ical boundaries. This is the occasion when 
we wish to show the agriculture of Rhode 
Island, eastern Connecticut, and southeastern 
Massachusetts to the rest of the world. And 
we also wish to show our own folks what the 
rest of the world has developed by way of 
implements, machinery, equipment, insect 
and pest controls, and food and feed prod- 
ucts for the farm and home to make their 
everyday work less burdensome and more 
attractive. 

We have discovered during the last 4 
weeks, however, that we may be a year too 
early. No one anticipated last summer that 
we would run into February 1946 with much 
of the new equipment for the farm and home 
still in the making stage. It appears now 
that we are ahead of the manufacturing and 
that we shall have to wait another year be- 
fore we can show you all the good things we 
had planned. Let us hope, in the meantime, 
that labor and management will adjust their 
differences and get ahead with the main 
business of making the things you and I wish 
to buy. 

There is a great gathering here tonight of 
farm and city folks, ladies and gentlemen of 
the radio audience. Following the banquet 
of more than 300 reservations the room rap- 
idly filled up. I understand that there are 
many standing in front of the amplifiers in 
the main exhibition hall. John, how many 
would you say there are in this room at this 
minute? 

Mr. JoHNsoN. Six or seven hundred, I 
should judge. 

Mr. BressLER. At least 600, Mr. Johnson. 
By the way, Mr. John Johnson, of Newport, 
is president of the Rhode Island Agricul- 
tural Conference. This is a federated or- 
ganization, consisting of 25 member socie- 
ties, all interested in promoting agriculture 
and rural life in our southeastern New Eng- 
land. They have done a fine job in sponsor- 

ing this 1946 show. 

Seated with me on the radio stage are: His 
excellency, the Honorable John O. Pastore, 
Governor of Rhode Island; Mr. Carl Wilken, 
of Sioux City, Iowa, economic analyst of the 
‘aw Materials National Council and research 
consultant of the National Association of 
Commissioners, Directors, and Secrctaries of 
Agriculture; and Mr. L. L. Rummell, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, agricultural counsel of the 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. 

In the audience we have the members of 
the agricultural committee of both houses 
of the Rhode Island General Assembly, the 
speaker of the house, the president of the 
Seate, the chairman of the finance commit- 
tee, the director of our department of labor. 

We also have with us the commissioners of 
agriculture from the Northeastern -Associa- 

tion, W. H. Allen and A. K. Gardiner, of New 
Jersey and Maine; a committee of prominent 
labor leaders; and a group of leading indus- 
trialists. It is in these last two groups that 
We are especially interested tonight. Pleas- 
antly, we have an ax to grind with them. We 


don’t think they recognize the full impor- 
tance of agriculture in our State and National 
economy. Well, you men can get ready, 
gentlemen, for in just about 30 seconds we'll 
start telling you how important agriculture is, 

By and large, though, listeners on the ra- 
dio, our gathering is composed of men and 
women from rural Rhode Island, and a fine 
group it is. Mr. Governor, what do you think 
of them? How do they look to you? 

Governor Pastore. Mighty fine. If you 
hadn’t just told us of the visitors from other 
States I would have thought they were all 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. BrESSLER. I wonder if you realize, Mr. 
Pastore, before you became Governor, how 
great an agricultural State Rhode Island 
really is? f 

Governor Pastore. Not exactly, Dr. Bressler. 
I knew, of course, that there were many fine 
farms in Rhode Island and that our agricul- 
tural products were as good as any in the 
country. In fact, I have been told many 
times that they are better, and that a Rhode 
Island fresh egg is a premium anywhere, 
But I hadn’t quite appreciated the signifi- 
cance of our agriculture to the State. 

Mr. BresstER. What do you mean by “sig- 
nificance,” Mr. Governor? 

Governor Pastore. Just this: There are 
3,800 farms in our little State whose com- 


bined capitalization is about three hundred’ 


millions and with this capitalization the 
products that are produced annually are 
valued at about sixteen millions. This 
means cash, the most definite measure of 
success in farming or in any other business 
for that matter. 

Mr. Bresster. That would be good produc- 
tion in any field, wouldn’t it, Mr. Governor? 

Governor Pastore. It would, indeed. Many 
& manufacturing concern doesn’t even ap- 
proach that mark. 

Mr. Bressiter. Well, Mr. Wilken, I see a 
twinkle in your eye. That record is almost 
as good as Iowa’s, isn’t it? 

Mr. WILKEN. Yés, it is. But an Iowan 
doesn’t like to admit that there are any 
farms in the United States that produce as 
well as those in the State where the tall corn 
grows. I suppose you are aware, Doctor, that 
farm-for-farm Rhode Island ranks at the top 
of the Nation. 

Mr: BressLer. Oh, yes. I have had to de- 
fend Rhode Island agriculture too many 
times with you fellows from the Central West 
not to look up some statistics. Cow-for-cow, 
hen-for-hen, and farm-for-farm, we are bet- 
ter than most States, and I am including 
both Iowa and Ohio in this comparison, Mr. 
Rummell. 

Mr. RUMMELL. That’s a good point, Dr. 
Bressler. I have never thought that mere 
bigness was the best measure of greatness. 
What the individual unit accomplishes 
whether it be a cow, a hen, or an acre, is 
most important. The total production of 
any State is merely the sum of all its units. 
Poor little Rhode Island can’t help that it is 
not as big as Texas. 

Mr. WILKEN. “Poor little Rhode Island.” 
By the way, Doctor, why don’t you make that 
your State song? 

Mr. BrEsSsSLER. State song! We love the 
melody, Carl, but we object to the title. 
There is nothing poor about us. Do you men 
realize that the cash income per farm in 
Rhode Island is 75 percent more than the 
average for New England, that the average 
value of implements and machinery per acre 
is three times the country’s average and the 
value of our farm land is almost four times 
that of the country. 

Governor Pastore. Mr. Rummel! was tell- 
ing me during dinner that we also have one 
of the best produce market set-ups in the 
North2ast. 

Mr. WILKEN. The Governor needn’t confine 
himself to the Northeast. The Providence 
wholesale market stacks at the top in the 
country. 
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Mr. BressLer. We like to hear that, don’t 
we, Mr. Governor? Especially when it is 
true. 

Governor Pastore. You wouldn't say, Doc- 
tor, that we don’t always tell the truth about 
our State, would you? 

Mr. BrESSLER. Oh no, never; but we try to 
make the most of what we have, although 
seriously, Mr. Governor, it is impossitle to 
overemphasize the importance of the work of 
the farmers—the food and fibergproducers of 
our country. Agriculture is one of America’s 
basic industries. 

Mr. WILKEN. That's right, Doctor. f like to 
put it this way. Agriculture is the key to 
our prosperity. Factory pay rolls always ap- 
proximate farm income whether stable or 
fluctuating, up or down. 

Mr. Bresster. In other words, Mr. Wilken, 
what you are saying is that your total pay 
rolls for industry in America are always close 
to the total farm income and that they go 
up and down together. 

Mr. WILKEN. Yes; except there is a time 
lag of about 6 months. Agriculture nor- 
mally goes down first and starts up first. 
When this happens, as sure as there is an 
economic law of supply and demand, indus- 
try will follow in 6 months or thereabouts. 
Let’s look at 2 years which will illustrate 
this relationship. In 1928 and in 1932 our 
farms produced substantially the same quan- 
tities of grains and livestock but the price 
received in 1932 was less than half what it 
was in 1928. The national income dropped 
to less than half, maintaining an approximate 
7tolratio. Factory pay rolls took an equiva- 
lent drop. Automobile production fell from 
4,000,000 to 1,186,000. The value of con- 
struction dropped even more sharply. The 
net result was approximately $42,000,000,000 
of loss in 1932 as compared to 1928. Farm 
income reached its low in 1932 and started 
moying up in 1933. But most of the other 
elements in our economy, following the nat- 
ural lag behind agriculture, reached their low 
in 1933 and did not start up until the turn- 
over of increased farm dollars began to take 
effect. In 1937 farm income approximated 
$10,000,000,000. Then, with a larger produc- 
tion on the farms, prices weakened, the farm 
income in 1939 dropped over a billion dollars, 
factory pay rolls dropped over a billion, and 
the Nation fell off over seven billion. In 
1939 everything started up toward the pres- 
ent level, but, if we don’t try to stabilide our 
farm income and in turn our national income 
at a high level cur country will be in a de- 
plorable state in a few years. 

Mr. Bresster. And that means a high price 
for farm products and a high wage for labor. 
Would you say that agricultural and labor 
income are Siamese twins, what affects one 
affects the other? If one gets sick the other 
follows. 

Mr. WILKEN. Precisely, except that agricul- 
ture always seems to be the one to catch it 
first. You can’t prevent a future depression 
unless agricultural production and prices are 
maintained. 

Mr. Bress_Ler. The agricultural dollar then 
is a very important factor in our national 
mcome? 

Mr. WILKEN. It is the most important con- 
sideration in our whole national economy, for 
it determines over the years what the Na- 
tion’s income will be, the number of jobs and 
the wages that can be paid. It doesn’t make 
any difference whether our national income 
is high or low. The farmers’ dollar multi- 
plied by seven approximates $7 for the Na- 
tion. The ratio of 1 to 7 held for the 
good years in the 1920’s, the bad years in 
the thirties, and the boom years of the war. 
If our country wishes to meet its obligations 
for operating expenses, interest paymtnts 
and amortization of its debt, there must be 
an annual income of at least one hundred 
and forty billions. 
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Mr. Bresster. And you say that to get that 
much money the farmers of our country must 
receive in the aggregate twenty billions? 

Mr. WILKEN. Exactly; you've got the point. 
We are too heavily in debt ever again to be 
a low-income nation. 

Mr. BrEsSLER. Mr. Governor, you seem to 
have a question. 

Governor Pastore. Well, hardly a question 
as yet. You know, Doctor, I am beginning to 
understand what you were driving at in your 
annual report when you said, “Fat farms 
make fat factories, fat factories make fat 
banks, fat banks make fat citizens, and fat 
citizens make fat farms.” I think you also 
said that, “a nation wishing to be strong 
must look to the welfare of those who work 
with the raw materials of nature; the farms, 
fisheries, forests, and mines.” What bothers 
me is how to bring about the things that 
Mr. Wilken suggests must be done. How can 
we bridge the gap between theory and ac- 
tion? What is the machinery for doing all 
this? How can the farmers be guaranteed 
the income you say they must have? 

Mr. BressterR. What about this, Carl? 

Mr. WILKEN. The gap is already partly 
bridged, Mr. Governor. Let’s start with the 
easy items first: mineral and oil resources. 
Of course the prices should be stabilized and 
in fact they have been for a great many years. 
Six big oil companies control the price of 
crude petroleum at around 95 cents to a 
dollar a barrel. The Guffey Coal Act and the 
Wagner labor law, between them, have fur- 
ther stabilized this industry even at con- 
siderably higher base prices. 

Fisheries and forestry, in the main, are in 
the hands of commercial interests and be- 
come more a question of wages than prices. 
Unlike farming, most of the employees in 
these two industries are working for someone 
else. Price of the product affects them less 
directly. The price the farmer receives is 
both his salary and his profit. 

Mr. BreEssLER. Why do you assert, Carl, 
that agriculture is the most important factor 
in our national economy? Couldn't our 
national income be maintained just as well 
by supporting factory pay rolls? 

Mr. WILKEN. It could, but why start with 
some point along the line when the logical 
place to start is with the source of wealth, 
our raw materials? 

First. Agriculture is a basic raw material 
industry. 

Second. It supplies 65 percent of the raw 
materials utilized in the United States. 

Third. Its products, except fiber, are used 
quickly and therefore become buying power 
faster than mineral or forest products. 

Fourth. There are twice as many business 
units in agriculture. Roughly, there are 
9,000,000 business units in our whole coun- 
try, of which 6,000,000 are in agriculture. 

Fifth. Two-thirds of the capital invested 
in productive enterprise is in agriculture. 
Do you want any more reasons? I can con- 
sume the rest of our time, you know. 

Mr. BreEssLeR. No; I guess that’s env igh 
for our radio audience. We may ccntinue 
this in your discussion off the air later. 
Your point is that agriculture is not the tail 
in our, national economy but rather the dog 
himself priming the pump of national pros- 
perity. 

Mr. WILKEN. Yes, it is, if you wish to put it 
that way. 

Mr. BrESSLER. You have answered only one 
of the Governor's questions. What about 
the machinery to make your program effec- 
tive? 

Mr. WILKEN. Well, here it is: 

First, Congress should pass a foundation 
parity law including only the basic non- 
perishable or the unprocessed crops—corn, 
wheat, cotton, oats, barley, rye, rice, flax, hay, 
potatoes, peanuts, soybeans and the like. 
You understand of course that the dairy cow 
and the hen are as much processors of food 
as the pickle factory or the bakery. 


Mr. Bresster. Yes; but it is the first time I 
have ever heard a cow compared to a pickle 
factory. 

Mr. WILKEN. For my purpose they are the 
same. . 

Second. That we protect agriculture by im- 
port duties on both raw materials and fin- 
ished goods at our parity levels. 

Third. That we sell our surplus raw Mate- 
rials and finished goods at the world price 
level and absorb the loss from revenues 
obtained from tariff collections on imports. 

Fourth. That we provide a 100-percent dol- 
lar and regulate the value of it at 100 for all 
groups. 

Fifth. That we use the Bretton Woods 
agreements as a yardstick for world pros- 
perity and stabilize gold and silver in line 
with American parity price level. Silver is 
the monetary medium of exploited nations. 
To leave it out simply means continued 
exploitation and dollar devaluation. 

There it is, Doctor. If we use the Ameri- 
can price level for a yardstick, we will be 
worth $600,000,000,000 and can have one hun- 
dred and fifty billion income, annually with 
full employment and prosperity. If we use 
the world level, we will be worth only three 
hundred billion with seventy-five billion 
income, resulting in unemployment and 
chaos. 

Mr. Bressier. Well, Carl, that certainly 
sounds impressive, and it looks as though we 
might be heading to make this grand old 
country of ours a land of “milk and money.” 
And bringing milk into our discussion en- 
ables us to get away from agricultural prices 
and onto dairying, the second most discussed 
problem in the field of agriculture. Our 
guest speaker from Ohio, Mr. L. L. Rummell, 
was formerly editorial writer of the Ohio 
Farmer. Mr. Rummell, what about the dairy 
industry; is there anything in the air other 
than just more and more milk? 

Mr. RUMMELL. That’s a big order, Dr. 
Bressler, because our dairy industry is such 
a far-flung enterprise in our whole agricul- 
tural picture. 

Mr. BrEssLER. In Rhode Island, Mr. Rum- 
mell, dairying is our leading agricultural 
business and we take pride in the produc- 
tion records and quality of milk that our 
fine herds produce. But what are the dairy 
folks doing in a national way. 

Mr. RUMMELL. During the years when I was 
on the staff of the Ohio Farmer and director 
of the Ohio Holstein I got very close to the 
situation. You probably know of the work 
which is being done by the American Dairy 
Association—even though Rhode Island 
dairy producers are not affiliated with the 
association in their broad, constructive pro- 
gram. 

Mr. BRESSLER. Yes; I am familiar with their 
efforts, and I think a good many of our pro- 
gressive dairymen in Rhode Island are, too. 

Mr. RUMMELL. The American Dairy Asso- 
ciation supports a research program which 
is designed to help the consumer—which 
means every one of us. We all know that 
milk is as nearly a perfect food as possible 
but, unfortunately, not all of us use as much 
milk as the nutritionists tell us we should. 

Mr. BRESSLER. I know one family that uses 
all the nutritionists tell us to use and then 
some. About a year ago I started protesting 
the monthly milk bills—— 

Mr. RUMMELL, You didn’t get far with that. 

Mr. BRESSLER. No, I didn’t. My wife start- 
ed giving me the line about a quart of milk 
having es much food value as a pound of 
beefsteak, and so forth. But we must get 
back to the American Dairy Association. 
How is the association supported? Where 
does the money come from for all this fine 
research work? 

Mr. RuMMELL. A fund for the work is de- 
rived from contributions made by the asso- 
ciation members. Every year, during the 
first 2 weeks in June, each member keeps a 
record of his production and contributes to 
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the fund 2 cents per hundredweight of the 
amount of milk he delivers at the plant. 

Mr. Bresster. That sounds fair enough, 
It’s a cooperative venture then, and each pro. 
ducer gives according to the measure of his 
business. 

Mr. RumMeE... That’s right, Dr. Bressler, 
This fund then is used to support research 
studies at various institutions of learning, 
such as your own Rhode Island Agricultura) 
Experiment Station at Kingston. Dean 
Campbell tells me that the college dairy 
herd is one of the finest in this part of the 
country. 

Mr. Bresster. It certainly is, and the Rhode 
Island dairy industry have their experiment 
station to thank for many improvements in 
milk production procedures, and for making 
our Rhode Island dairy herds among the best 
in the country. Did you know that only New 
Jersey has a higher cash income per dairy 
cow than Rhode Island? 

Mr. RUMMELL. No, I didn’t. 

Mr. Bresster. Well, I just threw that in to 
keep the record straight and to please Bil! 
Allen, commissioner of agriculture from New 
Jersey who is here at the head table. New 
Jersey is also one of the small States and 
must do a lot of howling to keep its agricul- 
tural head above water. Go ahead, Mr. Rum- 
mell, with what you were saying. 

Mr. RuMMELL. I’m hoping that your for- 
ward-looking Rhode Island dairymen will 
support the research program of the Ameri- 
can Dairy Association, for you have the fa- 
cilities in Rhode Island to help us with our 
work. 

Mr. BressLer. To come to another of your 
interests, Mr. Rummell. I read in the local 
paper several days ago a financial statement 
of the Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. It al- 
most blew my hat off. To be perfectly frank 
I had never heard of the Kroger Co. until I 
learned you were to be associated with it as 
agricultural counsel. Tell us something 
about the company. 

. Mr. RumMELL. I wouldn’t want to recite 
a lot of figures here. That would make me 
sound like a talking annual report. But I 
can tell you that through Ohio, the Midwest, 
and the South we operate nearly 3,000 retail 
stores, and are in a position to know a good 
deal of what the consumer wants and needs— 
folks like you and me and all of us. 

Mr. BreEssLerR. I should think so. Are you 
using your present position to study con- 
sumer desires, for instance? 

Mr. RUMMELL. Very much so. In Colum- 
bus, Ohio, for example, we have been coop- 
erating with the Ohio Agricultural Experi- 
packaged veg- 
etables. We have been putting up vegetables, 
keeping them at low temperatures and mar- 
keting them so that there is no waste. 

Mr. BressLer. No waste. Well, that sounds 
like one of the postwar dreams we've been 
hearing so much about these last few years. 

Mr. RUMMELL, It’s no longer a dream, Dr. 
Bressler. The housewife can go to a store, 
buy these packaged vegetables and when 
she gets home, put them right in her oven 
or in the boiling pan. She knows exactly 
what she is buying and how much she is 
buying. They’re all prepared and in addi- 
tion to that she doesn’t have to fill her gar- 
bage container with wilted leaves or half- 
spoiled vegetables. 

Rhode Island will be seeing such packaged 
vegetables, I’m sure. That’s one of the fine 
things that results from cooperation and 
research in a free democracy like ours. New 
discoveries are quickly disseminated through- 
out the Nation. 

Mr. Bhesster. Rhode [sland already has 
these packages, Mr. Rummell. For 6 or 7 
years our Lungo Brothers have been pack- 
aging spinach, lettuce, cut cabbage, and 4 
mix they call the salad bowl all ready {for 
french dressing or whatever you like on 't. 
I understand that you go farther. You have 
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experimented with about everything from 
onions to cauliflower. 

Mr. RuMMELL. That’s right. 

Mr. Bresster. Which brings me back again 
to the start of our discussion, when I re- 
ferred to our land of “milk and money.” 
After all, vegetables are also an important 
part of good diet, and We can’t be a strong 
Nation unless we eat the right things. 

We certainly appreciate your interest in 
our agricultural problems here in Rhode 
Island, Mr. Rummell, and are most happy 
that you could take the time from your busy 
life to come East from Cincinnati to be 
with us. The pattern of life in Iowa and 
in Ohio is not too different from our own. 
As consumers, we're all in the same market 
basket, so to speak. 





Restoration of Ford’s Theater 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN TH® SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 1 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Plan To Restore Ford’s Would 
Fill Last Panel in the Lincoln Tragedy,” 
written by Nelson B. Bell, and published 
in the Washington Post of February 24, 
1946. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

PLAN To RESTORE Forp’s WOULD FILL LAstT 

PANEL IN THE LINCOLN TRAGEDY 
(By Nelson B. Bell) 

Thousands of pilgrims annually visit 
Mount Vernon and come away with a vivid 
impression of the surroundings and manner 
in which George Washington lived. 

Other thousands visit the old Ford’s Thea- 
ter on Tenth Street and carry away little 
more than the bare knowledge of the geo- 
graphical location of the spot on which Abra- 
ham Lincoln was assassinated the night of 
April 14, 1865. 

This is a memorial discrepancy which Sen- 
ator MILTON R. Youne, of North Dakota, pa- 
triotically and wisely seeks to remedy. 

On February 6 Senator Younc introduced 
a joint resolution (S. J. Res. 139) directing 
the Interior Secretary to estimate the cost 
of reconstructing Ford's Theater. 

In offering his resolution, the Senator ob- 
served that “a visit to Washington is to many 
an American family an experience of a life- 
time, long planned for and undertaken with 
a singleness of purpose and a sincerity of 
interest. To visit the Lincoln Memorial, the 
Capitol of the United States, and the White 
House are great experiences in the lives of 
many of our people.” 

A BARREN SHRINE 

“To those who love Lincoln, a visit to 
Ford’s Theater is an additional experience 
long anticipated. But in visiting Ford’s The- 
ater they feel a distinct disappointment. 
They do not see the theater at all. 

“Although nearly 81 years have elapsed 
since that tragic event, it is not too late to 
bring back to the American people a vision 
of exactly what occurred. The home in 
which he died, located at 516 Tenth Street, 
is a Lincoln shrine and is intact. It is very 
unfortunate that the theater across the street 
is not also intact. 

“The restoration of the stage, the bcxes, 
and the scenery in Ford’s Theater is a duty 


which should be carried by us all. It is nota 
question of the cost. Each visitor is now 
charged by the Department of the Interior 
an admission fee. These moneys could be 
applied to the cost of restoration.” 


DETAILED RESTORATION 


“I look to the earliest possible restoration 
of Ford’s Theater. Not just the stage, boxes, 
and scenery, but the chair in which the 
immortal Lincoln last sat and the flag that 
draped his box.” 

Senator Younc is wholly justitied both in 
deploring the present state of Ford’s Theater 
and in his confidence that its restoration lies 
easily within the realm of possibility. 

When apprised that the Senator contem- 
plated bringing the issue to fccus on Lin- 
coln’s birthday, or as near that date as fili- 
busters and whatnot would permit, we paid 
a visit to Ford’s and found no semblance of 
a theater. 

The low-ceilinged room to which the public 
is admitted upon payment of the 10-cent fee 
is thickly studded with supporting pillars and 
glass showcases which afford meager material 
for reconstructing the scene on the fatal 
night of April 14, when Lincoln attended 
Laura Keane's performance of Our American 
Cousin, the last play ever presented on the 
stage at Ford's. 

Thin black lines trace the bases of the 
columns supporting the Presidential box, the 
stage-line and the footprints of John Wilkes 
Booth as he made his escape into the oppo- 
site wings. That is all. 

Except to the liveliest imagination, the 
structure is far less suggestive of the play- 
house than of Government offices, warehous- 
ing and the other utilitarian uses to which 
it has been put. 

While all source material is, of course, 
available to the Government, there has been 
extensive research looking to the exact re- 
production of Ford’s Theater as it was that 
night in 1865. These data, embracing di- 
mensions, decoration, equipment, furnish- 
ings, and stage settings, are, or should be, 
extant. 

TWO MOVIE STUDIES 


They were gathered first for the Rockett 
Brothers’ production for First National of the 
motion picture “Abraham Lincoln,” released 
as a silent film January 27, 1924, and again 
by United Artists for another Lincoln bio- 
graphical picture released under the same 
title on August 31, 1930. 

The Ford's Theater sequences in the Al 
and Ray Rockett “Abraham Lincoln” were so 
painstakingly realistic that they were au- 
thenticated and applauded by members of the 
Lincoln audience still living in 1924, and by 
the late distinguished character actor, Wil- 
liam Fergusqgn, who was a member of the 
cast of Our American Cousin. 

Neither is Senator YouncG too optimistic 
with regard to other features of the proposed 
restoration. 

The chair in which Lincoln sat when Booth 
shot him from behind is still in existence 
and, I am given to believe, in a fair state of 
preservation. 

The same is true of the American flag that 
draped the presidential box. My understand- 
ing is that it is in official custody, with the 
rent caused when Booth caught his foot 
still unmended. 

It is also presumable that in the Oldroyd 
collection, housed in the shrine at 516 Tenth 
Street, opposite Ford's, are other relics of 
the martyred President’s last hours that 
would be appropriate to the rehabilitation 
of the theater. 

With the theater restored, the two build- 
ings might well be jointly conducted by the 
Interior Department, or under whatever aus- 
pices, as the complete picture of the passing 
of one of the world’s immortals. 


A NAME REDEEMED 


In such circumstances the specious sugges- 
tion always is heard that the theatrical pro- 
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fession might tacitly resent so vivid reminder 
that it was an actor who killed Lincoln. 

The black stigma that attaches to the name 
of John Wilkes Booth should be completely 
erased from the minds of the profession by 
the rich contributions made to the stage by 
his older brothers, Junius Brutus and Edwin 
Thomas Booth, and their abhorrence of the 
act of their kinsman. 

Senator Younc’s proposal deserves uni- 
versal and unflagging support. 





Harvest of Stars Radio Program Ce!e- 
brating Texas Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT THOMAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 1, 1946 


Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
International Harvester Co.’s Harvest 
of Stars program is heard Sunday at 
2 p. m: eastern standard time, over the 
entire NBC network, and brings together 
each week one of radio’s greatest assem- 
blages of stars. Raymond Massey, star 
of screen, stage, and radio, is the nar- 
rator of the program and is featured in 
the dramatic sketches; Howard Barlow 
conducts the 70-piece Harvest of Stars 
symphonic orchestra and Lyn Murray 
directs the 30-voice chorus. 

Harvest of Stars is produced by Russ 
Johnston, vice president in charge of 
programs for McCann Erickson, Inc., 
who represent the International Har- 
vester Co. The premiere of the program 
was October 7, 1945. 

The Harvest of Stars program March 
3 is devoted to Texas, “the State so big 
it has to have a program all to itself.” 
The program will honor the one hundred 
and tenth anniversary of the most fa- 
mous event in Texas’ struggle for inde- 
pendence—the fall of the Alamo. The 
program also commemorates the hun- 
dredth anniversary of Texas’ statehood. 

Jan Peerce, Metropolitan opera tenor, 
will be the guest soloist for the Texas 
celebration and all of the program and 
the music will honor the State of Texas. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include the program as follows: 

Mr. MAssEry. This is Raymond Massey. 
Welcome to another International Harvester 
program—Harvest of Stars. Our guest to- 
day is the brilliant young tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera, Jan Peerce—and we're going 
to pay our respect to Texas, the State so big 
it has to have a program all to itself. This 
week is the hundred and tenth anniversary 
of the most famous event in Texas’ struggle 
for independence—the fall of the Alamo, 
the shrine of Texas liberty. We're going to 
do a play about that later * * * but 
now, let’s start the program with Howard 
Barlow conducting the International Har- 
vester orchestra and chorus in three songs 
that are part of Texas and the southwest: 
Chisholm Trail, Carry Me Back to the Lone 
Prairie, and La Cucaracha. 

(Barlow, orchestra and chorus: Western 
medley.) 

Mr. Massey. Let’s listen to some Texas 
brags. 

Voice No. 1: Texas occupies all of the 
continent of North America except a small 
part set aside for three places called the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico. 
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Voice No. 2: Why—if you fold Texas north, 
you're up into Canada; fold it east, and you're 
out in the Atlantic; fold it west, and you're 
into the Pacific. But it’s healthier to leave 
Texas alone. 

Voice No. 3: If everybody in the United 

tates moved to Texas, they’d still have 
plenty of elbow room; and they'd probably 
live a lot longer. 

Mr. Massey. Yes, Texas is the place. And 
now here is International Harvester’s guest 
star, Jan Peerce, to sing a Mexican song all 
Texans love—the beautiful La Paloma. 

(Peerce and orchestra: La Paloma.) 

Mr. Massey. Thank you, Mr. Peerce. You 
know, the Mexican tradition is so strong in 
Texas, and so famous, that travelers are 
usually surprised to find that down in the 
southeastern part of the State there’s a 
very strong German infiuence, too. It goes 
back to the days of the eighteen-forties, 
when many Germans were fleeing from mid- 
dle Europe to escape political persecution, 
and just naturally headed for Texas in their 
search for freedom. They brought their 
music with them, and it became a true part 
of Texas culture. Here is Howard Barlow 
to conduct a Texas favorite, the lovely Strauss 
waltz, Southern Roses. 

(Barlow and orchestra: Southern Roses, by 
Strauss.) 

Mr. Hancock. Howard Barlow has just 
conducted the International Harvester Or- 
chestra in Southern Roses, by Strauss. And 
now, here is Raymond Massey to play Col. 
William B. Travis in a story about the fall 
cf the Alamo, the fortress at San Antonio— 
the story of the 12-day siege that ended with 
everv Texan dead at his post. 

(Music: Builds to a crescendo, and out of 
it.) 

Voice No. 1: Thermopylae had its messen- 
ger of defeat; the Alamo had none. 

(Music: Builds again. Then, out of it.) 

Voice No. 2: Remember the Alamo! 

(Music: Builds again. Then, out of it.) 

Mr. Massey. Commandancy of the Alamo, 
San Antonio cde Bexar, February 24, 1836. 
To the people of Texas and all Americans in 
the world: Fellow citizens and compatriots, 
I am kesieged by a thousand or more of the 
Mexicans under Santa Anna—I have sus- 
tained a continued bombardment and can- 
nonade for 24 hours and have not lost a 
man. The enemy has demanded a surrender 
at discretion, otherwise the garrison are to 
be put to the sword if the fort is taken; I 
have answered the demand with a cannon 
shot, and our flag still waves proudly from 
the walls—I shall never surrender or retreat. 
Then, I call on you in the name of liberty, of 
patriotism, and everything dear to the Amer- 
ican character, to come to our aid with all 
dispatch. The enemy is receiving reinforce- 
ments daily and will no doubt increase to 
three or four thousand in 4 or 5 days. If this 
call is neglected, I am determined to sustain 
myself as long as possible and die like a 
soldier who never forgets what is due to his 
own honor and that of his country. Victory 
or death. William Barret Travis, lieutenant 
colonel, commandant. 

(Music: Builds swiftly with cannonading 
behind it.) 

Voice (over it, softly): Inside the walls, a 
hundred and eighty-seven men, with a little 
food and a few guns, led by the four: William 
Travis, called Buck; Jim Bonham; Jim Bowie; 
Davy Crockett (pause), March 3d, the tenth 
day. 

(Music and cannonading hit a climax, then 
fade swiftly to nothing. Out of the silence, 
softly, lonesomely, a guitar, and a young 
voice singing.) 

Smithers (singing): 

“Go tell Aunt Rhody, 
Go tell Aunt Rhody, 
Go tell Aunt Rhody, 
That her old gray goose is dead. 
The one that she was savin’, 
The one that ‘ui 
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Travis: Smithers! 

Smithers: —‘“she was”—Uh? Oh! 
in’, Colonel Travis! 

Travis: What are you doing here? 
aren’t you up on the walls? 

Smithers: I been relieved; I been up there 
all night. 

Travis: Then why aren’t you sleeping? 

Smithers: Well, I sort of lost the habit, 
Colonel Travis. Besides, the Mexicans been 
so quiet this mornin’. I don’t figure I could 
go to sleep, ’thout a couple of cannon goin’ 
off around my head. 

Travis: Is Colonel Bowie awake in there? 

Smithers: Yes, sir. And coughin’ purty 


Morn- 


Why 


terrible. He’s got the consumption bad. 
Travis: Better try to get some sleep, 
Smithers. 


Smithers (quick fade): Yes, sir, I'll try. 
But it’s so quiet! 

(Coughing fades in.) 

Travis: How is it, Jim? 

Bowie: Eh? (Coughing stops.) 
right, Buck. How is it out there? 

Travis: Quiet. (Coughing again. It stops.) 

Bowie: Aaahhh! What a way to be! I 
wish something wouli happen. Jim Bowie 
never figured to die in bed. 

Travis: Anything I can get you? 


I'm all 


owie: No. Any of the messengers come 
back? 
Travis: No. I keep waiting for Bonham. 


Bowie: He won't come back. Fannin’ll 
talk him into staying there at Goliad. 

Travis: But we've got to have Fannin! If 
he brings his men up, we can hold off Santa 
Anna until he dies of old age! It’s our one 
chance! 

Bowie: Well, don’t count on Fannin. He’s 
a careful man. (He stars coughing again.) 


Aaahhh! (Firing, off.) What’s that? 
Travis: It’s outside the walls! 
Campbell (fading in): Colonel Travis! 
Where is he: Colonel Travis! 


Travis: What? Here! 

Campbell: There’s a rider coming over the 
hill. Headed for the east gate. 

Travis: Is it Bonham? 

Campbell: I den't know. He’s on a white 
horse. And the Mexicaus are pourin’ on 
everything they got! 

Travis: Set on the gate! Smithers! 

Smithers ,off): Yeah? (Firing is heavier.) 

Travis: Get on the east gate! Get ready 
to throw it open! See you later, Jim! 

Bowie (fading): Bring him back here! 

Travis (yelling orders): Up on the east 
wall, men! Crockett! Where's Crockett? 

Crockett (off, yelling): I’m ahead of you, 


Buck! Up there, men! Pour it on! Pour 
it on! 

Travis: Dickerson! Open up with your 
guns! (Men are yelling.) 

Voice: Fire! (A cannon booms, An- 
other.) 

Crockett: It’s Bonham! Jim Bonham! 

Travis: Smithers! You on the gate? 

Smithers: Ready! 


Travis: Throw it! 
Crockett: Pick ’em off, men! Don’t just 
shoot! Save your lead and pick ‘em off! 
(Horse fades in at gallop.) 
Smithers: He’s in! 
Travis: Shut the gate! 
stop.) Jim, you all right? 
Bonham: Sure I'm all right. 
Crockett: Got him! 


(Horse comes to 


Hello, Buck. 
There’s another for 
Betsey! (Firing slackens.) Save your lead, 
men! They know they’re licked! 

Travis: Come on inside. What's the news 
from Fannin? 

Bonham: Bad. (Takes a deep breath.) 
Let me get my breath. How’s Bowie? 
(Firing fades out in a scatter.) 


Travis: You’llsee. He’sin here. (Cough- 
ing fades in.) 

Bonham: Is that him? 

Travis: Yeah. 

Bonham: Aahh—that’s bad. (Coughing 
stops, on.) 


Bowie: Bonham, is that you? 





Bonham: Hello, Jim! 
ing fine! 

Bowie: Save that for the girls. What 
about Fannin? 

Bonham: He won’t come. 

Travis: Won't come! Why not? 

Bonham: He doesn’t think it’s any use, 
Buck. And he figures he’s going to be at- 
tacked any day, and he’d better sit tight at 
Goliad. 

Travis: Of all the lily-livered—!! 

Bonham: Now wait a minute, Buck. He 
sees it his way. And besides, if you want to 
know, he hasn’t got much of an army, 
(Bowie starts laughing and coughing.) 

Bowie (coming out of it): Well, Buck, 
there goes your chance. 

Travis; Yeah, there goes my chance. 

(Music: Transition.) 

(Crowd murmurs: “What’s up? Where's 
Travis? What're we all doing down here? 
What's Travis want us for?’’) 

*Bonham: ’Tention!! 

Smithers: There he is. 
(Crowd subsides.) 

Travis: Easy, men; everybody here? 

Voice: Where’s Jim Bowie? 

Bowie: Here I am, flat on my back, bed and 
all! (Laughter.) 

Voice: You alone, Jim? (Laughter.) 

Travic: All right, men. (Silence.) The 
time’s come for us to do a little talking. The 
Mexicans are holding their fire; I think we 
can talk now. 

Voice: Wouldn’t matter if they kept right 
on shooting! They haven't hit a one of us 
yet! (Laughter.) 

Travis: That’s right; 10 days now, and 
they haven't hit a one of us. And we've hit 
quite a few. But I don’t know how much 
longer we can go on that way. The enemy 
hasn’t tried to storm the walls yet, he might 
try any day; and when he tries, he might get 
over, and if he gets over—we’'ll die fighting, 
but we'll die. You see—it’s time we gave up 
the idea that help’s going to come; it’s time 
we understood that we stand here alone. And 
that’s what I came to ask you: How much 
longer you think you want to stand. I'll 
make it short. You’ve seen the red flag that 
flies over the church in town; you know what 
it means: No quarter; death to the rebels. 
And that’s what we are: Rebels. Free men, 
fighting for freedom. We know what it 
means, we've been doing it all our lives, our 
fathers did it before us. Fighting for free- 
dom’s a lifetime job; you can never let go; 
you stop for a minute, and you lose it all. 
Well, I'm not asking you to stop. But you're 
all free men, and I've got to give you a choice. 
There are ways of getting out of here, not for 
many, but for a few, one at a time, to make a 
run for it in the dark. Those of you who have 
wives and children—I have no right to ask 
you to stay here and die. You can get away 
and fight for freedom tomorrow. That's what 
I come to tell you. 

Voice: You've got two kids of your own, 
Travis. 

Travis: My job’s here. Well? 

Voice (quietly): Who'll cross the line and 
stand with Travis? (Pause.) 

Voice (quietly): Here I come. 

Voice (quietly): Here I come. 

Voice (anxious): Hey, Jimmy! 
me! 

Voices (in an uproar): Yea, Travis! 
we come! Liberty and freedom! 
Texas! Here we come! 
cheer.) 

(Music: Blasts out full, and into it the 
sound of firing and cannonading. It holds 
solidly, and then, over the music and noise.) 

Travis: God and Texas! Victory or death! 

(Music: Continues up full, then quickly 
subsides into a minor strain.) 

Voice (softly, into the music): Ther- 
mopylae had its messenger of defeat; the 
Alamo had none. 

(Music: Out.) 


Well! You're look. 


There’s Travis. 


Wait for 


Here 
God and 
(A tremendous 
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Mr. Hancock. Now, here is International 
Harvester’s guest star, Jan Peerce, in another 
bow to Texas, with a favorite song of the 
southern border, El Rancho Grande. 

(Peerse and chorus: El Rancho Grande.) 

Mr. Massey. This is Raymond Massey 
again. Let's get back to Texas—it’s hard to 
keep away from it. The State that calls for 
superlatives. First in petroleum, first in beef 
cattle, first in cotton, first in spinach, first 
in roses, longest, tallest, widest, deepest, the 
State with one ranch bigger than Delaware, 
with more goats than Missouri has people, 
with more sheep than the population of 
Pennsylvania, the only State ‘hat came into 
the Union by treaty as a sovereign nation; 
the only one that has the right to divide 
itself into five States if it wants to—but 
what Texan would want to. Here is Howard 
Barlow to pay tribute again, as he conducts 
the International Harvester orchestra and 
chorus in The Texas Blue Bonnet Song and 
Tin Pan Alley’s contribution, Deep in the 
Heart of Texas. 

(Barlow, orchestra, and chorus: 
medley.) 


Closing 





Return to Liberty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 1 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address en- 
titled “Return to Liberty,” which I de- 
livered in Kansas City, Mo., on February 
12 before the Missouri Republican Club. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Fellow Republicans and my good friends, 
all over the United States today the Repub- 
lican Party is opening the campaign of 1946. 
I come from the political arena in Wash- 
ington, where confusion reigns supreme, 
the place to which as yet no peace has 
come; and so far as the Government is con- 
cerned we have not even recognized the 
cessation of hostilities. The Democratic 
Party is hopelessly divided between those 
who follow the PAC program on every issue, 
and those who insist upon constitutional 
government but don’t care very much 
whether progress is made within that system 
or not. At first it was doubtful which way 
Mr. Truman would turn, but he has chosen 
to follow the PAC course on nearly every 
measure. He has chosen the course of un- 
limited public spending and increased power 
to Federal bureaucracies. Fortunately, half 
the Democrats and most of the Republicans 
in Congress disagree with that course. But 
the result is a national deadlock at a time 
when we should be moving on sound lines 
toward increased prosperity. Only by the 
return of the Republican Party to power can 
we achieve a unified and constructive pro- 
gram of progress within American principles 
of freedom and sound government. Today 
begins the campaign to make that program 
possible, to elect a Republican Congress in 
1946, and a Republican President in 1948. 

The foundations of any Republican pro- 
gram must be liberty and justice. In 1837 
Abraham Lincoln, whose birthday we today 
here celebrate, said that our forefathers’ task 
in America was “to uprear upon its hills and 
its valleys a political edifice of liberty and 
equal rights.” And at Gettysburg he spoke 


those immortal words, “Fourscore and seven 
years ago our fathers brought forth on this 
continent a new nation, conceived in liberty, 
and dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal.” Liberty and equality; 
liberty and justice; liberty under law equally 
administered; those are the bases of the 
American Republic. 

They must be the basis of any Republican 
program. Whatever progressive purposes we 
may announce, whatever the measures to 
carry them out, they must be designed in ac- 
cord with these principles, and I speak to- 
night particularly of liberty. We must 
maintain the liberty of the individual guar- 
anteed by the Bill of Rights so that his daily 
life is not regulated by some Government bu- 
reaucracy. We must maintain his liberty to 
say what he pleases and to worship as he 
pleases. We must maintain the liberty of 
States and localities to rule themselves with- 
out orders from Washirgton, for only thus 
can we prevent the vast concentration of 
power in Washington which would bring 
real national freedom to an end. We must 
draft our measures without delegating unre- 
strained authority to Federal bureaucrats so 
that the liberty which men have may be pro- 
tected in the courts. 

This Government was established in 1776 
to secure the blessings of liberty for its peo- 
ple. We have fought two wofrld wars, not 
to dominate the world or save other peoples, 
but to be certain that Nation remains free 
from any foreign domination or threat of 
foreign domination. At home, liberty is the 
basis of the success which we have achieved. 
Our standard of living was brought about by 
the initiative, the genius, the daring, and the 
inspired hard work of our people. These 
qualities could only have come into existence 
through liberty of thought and liberty ot 
action. 

Today that liberty is threatened by the 
steady spread of totalitarian ideas. We have 
defeated three great totalitarian states which 
set out to conquer the world without regard 
for liberty or justice. But we have half ac- 
cepted many of the theories of states which 
we have conquered. These theories are the 
style today, not only with our left-wing 
writers, but with many who do not See the re- 
sults to which they threaten to bring us. Too 
many who ought to know better seem to be- 
lieve that more government is the solution of 
every problem. [f anything is wrong, some 
czar must be set up and be given power to 
correct it, to find a remedy if he can, in 
his arbitrary discretion. If any project is at- 
tractive, Washington must put up the money 
to carry it out. These ideas not only destroy 
local self-reliance, but they play directly into 
the hands of those who consciously plan a 
complete concentration of power in the 
state. The state must manage everything, 
it is said, if we are to avoid depression and 
unemployment. It would be a tragic result 
if a war successful in securing liberty from 
foreign domination resulted in the destruc- 
tion of liberty at home by foreign ideologies. 

The President has accused Congress and 
the Republicans of delaying his legislative 
program. They have delayed it because they 
have been opposed to its attacks on liberty. 
They have opposed it because the thinking 
of the Democratic administration is dom- 
inated today by the policies and thinking of 
the PAC, derived directly from Marx via 
Moscow. I know of no body of men more 
representative of the American people than 
is Congress—Congress has opposed the Tru- 
man program because the American people 
have not yet come to this kind of thinking, 
because they still believe in liberty. 

Nearly every feature of the Truman pro- 
gram calls for more Federal power, which 
means less liberty for the people. Most fea- 
tures call for more Federal spending, which 
means more Federal power. It would be 
hard to point to a project for spending money 
which the President has not endorsed. More 
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Federal buildings—Federal grants for every 
kind of local public works, Missouri Valley 
Authorities, Arkansas Valley Authorities, 
Central Valley Authorities, St. Lawrence 
Waterways, billions for Bretton Woods, bil- 
lions for the Export-Import Bank, billions for 
UNRRA, billions for the British, billions for 
compulsory health insurance, billions for 
compulsory military training. Nowhere in 
all of these messages do we find any concern 
whatever about the burden of taxation or 
the burden of debt which must result from 
such a policy. The Budget is unbalanced 
and it fails to include huge sums in the 
nature of loans to foreign countries which 
will certainly increase further the public 
debt. Spending is power—if inflation or de- 
pression result from this reckless policy it 
leads to a demand for more power, more 
regulation, and less freedom. 

The key to the Truman program was the 
so-called full employment bill. In its orig- 
inal form it contained an absolute Govern- 
ment guarantee of a full-time job to every 
citizen and an endorsement of the Keynes- 
Wallace compensatory-spending theory. That 
is, the President was directec to estimate 
the number of jobs that might be wanted, 
the gross national income necessary to cre- 
ate these jobs at some average wage to be 
fixed by him, and then submit a program 
of economic measures with Federal spend- 
ing and investment equal to the difference 
between this inflationary goal and the prob- 
able national income. The theory of the 
bill was that in the last analysis prosperity 
could always be produced by sufficient Gov- 
ernment spending. The calculations re- 
quired might easily have called for the addi- 
tional expenditure by the Government of 
thirty or forty billion dollars over the normal 
budget. It was based on the theory that 
we could spend ourselves into prosperity. 

The jobs-guaranty provision came direct- 
ly from the Soviet Constitution, article 118, 
where it is said, “Citizens of the USSR have 
the right to work—the right to receive guar- 
anteed work, with payment of their work in 
accordance with its quantity and quality 
The right to work is insured by the Socialist 
Organization of National Economy * * *.” 
Only a Socialist state has ever succeeded in 
guaranteeing employment, and no Socialist 
state has ever begun to equal the standard 
of living of the people of this country under 
a free system. 

Congress amended and modified the Tru- 
man-PAC bill until the bill agreed on last 
week contains no mention of full employ- 
ment, no guaranty by the Government, no 
compensatory-spending program, no national 
budget. The bill is even milder than the 
House bill which the President denounced 
as wholly unsatisfactory to his philosophy. 
It only directs the President to submit each 
year a general plan, covering all features of 
our economic system to bring about maxi- 
mum employment and general prosperity. 
Of course, we all agree that we should plan 
to avoid the calamity of another depression 
But that planning must be based on sound 
financial principles and the reduction of pub- 
lic debt, not on unlimited Government spend- 
ing and the power which that spending gives 

The President complains that the Con- 
gress has not enacted his recommendations 
regarding unemployment compensation, but 
the President’s real program was, and is, to 
federalize unemployment compensation. 
Congress is opposed to that tremendous cen- 
tralization of power. As a step toward his 
goal, the President tried under PAC pressure 
to get Congress to enact a bill increasing all 
unemployment compensation to $25 a week 
for 26 weeks, taking from the States their 
right to fix their own rates. He vetoed the 
act to reduce Federal expenses by returning 
the employment offices to the States. Every- 
one admits that these offices and the unem- 
ployment compensation bureaus should be 
run by the same government. The President 
is trying to federalize the whole outfit and, 
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in effect, give control of employment to left- 
wing labor. Congress doer not propose to 
abolish the United States Employment Serv- 
ice, but only to return to the States the local 
offices which President Roosevelt seized with- 
out authority the day after Pearl Harbor. 
The United States Employment Service would 
continue to exchange information and han- 
dle interstate requirements) The State of- 
fices, coordinated by the USES, can give just 
as much and better service to veterans and 
other applicants for jobs. Congress insists 
on State control because local and State 
manegement means more freedom for our 
citizens 

The President favors the continued contro} 
of prices and rents “for many months to 
come” and objects to the fact that we only 
continued the Second War Powers Act until 
July 1, 1946. Congress and most of the Re- 
publicans disagree. We believe in eliminat- 
ing Federal control over prices and priorities 
at the earliest possible moment as a neces- 
sary step to reconversion and to that in- 
creased production which alone can bring an 
ultimate reduction in prices. I believe it 
will be necessary to continue controls over 
rents and a limited number of scarce articles 
beyond July 1, 1946, but I also believe that 
the commodities to be controlled should be 
expressly named and a more definite and 
fairer rule prescribed for fixing prices and 
rents. But today the Bowles propaganda 
machine is working overtime to continue 
controls indefinitely, over all business trans- 
actions. It is choking production. It is im- 
posing injustice on large and small business 
alike but small business suffers far more 
because it has less reserves The policy of 


price control in time of peace crushes the 
initiative and freedom essential for progress. 

The whole policy of inflation control is 
hypocritical tcday, because while the Presi- 
dent denounces inflation he is promoting the 
greatest peacetime inflation this country has 
ever seen, first, by lavish spending of Gov- 


ernment money, and, second, by urging a 
general increase in all wages and salaries. 
The increase may be justified in many cases, 
but since the average increase in hourly wage 
rates since 1941 is already 42 percent, com- 
pared to a 33 percent increase in the cost of 
living, a further general increase in wages 
can only result in further increases in prices. 
We see it now in the absolute necessity of 
increasing steel prices. Inflation control is 
sought more because it gives power over 
business than because it will control infla- 
tion. 

The President has recommended the con- 
tinuation of subsidies. He says the removal 
of subsidies would result in increasing the 
cost of living by 3 percent, which he con- 
siders outrageous although he is recommend- 
ing a general increase in wages and salaries 
many times that amount. There is no more 
inflation in permitting a necessary increase 
in prices than there is in borrowing the 
money to pay subsidies and thereby increas- 
ing the national debt. We cannot escape 
either way the result of rising costs and 
wages brought about by Government policy. 
Subsidies are a means by which the Gov- 
ernment can control the operation and the 
profits of individual concerns, thus reducing 
the reward for efficiency, initiative, ahd hard 
work. They mean both more spending and 
more power for the Government. They 
should be eliminated. 

The President insists upon an FEPC Act 
so drastic and granting such tremendous 
power to the Government over every in- 
dividual and corporate employer that even 
its advocates last week in the Senate 
that it must be extensively 
amended. I have presented a bill in. accord- 
ance with the Republican platform, designed, 
by study and voluntary appeal, to lessen 
constantly the disadvantage under which the 
Negro is placed today in seeking for work. 
But it does not give the Government the 
vast power demanded by the PAC, and there- 


fore I am denounced by the left-wingers as 
a@ reactionary. 

The President has endorsed the plan for 
compulsory military training by which every 
boy, more than a million of them a year, shall 
be taken for a full year of military training. 
It is impossible to conceive of any more to- 
talitarian measure, one which places the life 
of every citizen during his formative years 
for a substantial period under the absolute 
control of the Federal Government. The 
Government may upset his plans for educa- 
tion, his plans for an occupation, his plans 
for a family, at its arbitrary will. It may 
indoctrinate him with the current philoso- 
phy which dominates the thinking of Wash- 
ington. Such conscription has been a fea- 
ture of every great totalitarian state. It 
cannot be justified short of absolute neces- 
sity, and no case has been made out to show 
that a reserve of 10,000,000 men from 18 to 
27 will even serve any useful purpose of 
national defense. Yet, it is supported by 
many people on the ground that our boys 
need discipline and a certain kind of educa- 
tion which can only be forced down their 
throats by an all-powerful Government. In- 
cidentally it also involves Federal spending 
at the rate of at least $2,000,000,000 a year. 
More power and less freedom. 

The Army should have turned its atten- 
tion first to establishing a voluntary peace- 
time Army of a million men, or perhaps a 
million and a half while Germany and Japan 
are being occupied. But they have simply 
retarded the demobilization of a wartime 
Army without preventing the demoralization 
of those who remain. Even the advocates of 
compulsory military training have never 
claimed that there would be conscription for 
the Army itself. The War Department should 
have devoted itself to establishing this new 
peacetime Army instead of wasting its energy 
and jts propaganda on compulsory military 
training and the unification of the services 
under Army control. We must make the 
Army sufficiently attractive to establish the 
necessary peacetime force on a voluntary 
basis. We could well add to that a reasonable 
reserve through a voluntary system of mili- 
tary training in cooperation with the existing 
schools and colleges. 

The President demands Federal compulsory 
health insurance. That means that from 
three to four billion dollars is arbitrarily 
deducted from all pay rolls and flows into the 
Social Security Board in Washington. There 
it is used to pay all the doctors in the United 
States. The President says this is not so- 
cialized medicine because you can choose 
your own doctor; but, of course, the man who 
pays the doctor is his employer and that is 
to be the Federal Government. Not only 
is medicine socialized, but it is socialized 
under the control and direction of a Federal 
bureau in Washington. Of all of President 
Truman’s program, this represents the 
greatest extension of power and cash—the 
greatest limitation on the daily freedom of 
the American citizen to manage his personal 
life. 

Only in the President’s labor bill has he 
antagonized the PAC, and certainly there 
could be no milder measure than he has pro- 
posed. But it is characterized by the same 
demand for power, because it leaves com- 
pletely to the President through his person- 
ally appointed fact-finding boards the power 
to indicate the solution which is likely to 
determine the outcome of many labor contro- 
versies. The Congress, surely, should clarify 
and declare the principles of labor relations 
on a much more definite and detailed plan, 
and Congress is inclined to do so without 
abolishing the freedom of industry and labor 
to work out their own problems in each 
business. 

In foreign affairs the President has always 
exercised a greater power to act without con- 
sulting Congress or the people, but the meas- 
ures which have been forced through by the 
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violent propaganda of the State Department 
have practically eliminated every power over 
foreign affairs reserved to the Congress or the 
people. I was much in favor of our joinin 

the United Nations, and I am quite Willing to 
obligate ourselves to submit our disputes to 
a world court or to arbitration. But through 
the Bretton Woods Act, through the Recipro- 
cal Trade Act, through the act setting up our 
delegation to the United Nations, Congress 
has given the President almost unlimiteg 
power, both over our economic relations with 
other countries and over our political relg- 
tions with other countries. Through his 
delegate on the Security Council, he may 
make war without the approval of Congress 
and without the approval of the people of the 
United States. He may reduce tariffs to a 
point which will destroy American industries 
and yet be entirely within his legal rights, 
He may purchase goods abroad and import 
them into this country, thereby setting the 
price of such goods. Almost the only re- 
straint upon him today is the power of the 
purse which requires him to submit to Con- 
gress a proposal like the British loan. 

I do not say that all of these powers should 
be refused. In some cases they may be essen- 
tial, but if all this Truman program were 
adopted, there would remain little freedom 
to the people of the United States against 
the arbitrary determination of an arbitrary 
President. I believe that in foreign affairs 
Congress should determine the rules by which 
tariffs shall be fixed, by which our boys shall 
be sent into foreign wars, and by which our 
economic relations with other countries shall 
be governed. Unlimited delegation of dis- 
cretion to the President in all foreign affairs 
can easily lead to a complete absence of 
freedom at home. 

In the domestic field we should definitely 
write the laws, not leave them to be written 
by administrative bureaus. We should leave 
all possible control in the hands of local and 
State governments. We should avoid plans 
which require detailed regulation of every 
farmer and every business. We _ should 
reduce Federal power and reduce Federal 
spending instead of constantly increasing it. 
Only by such policies can we avoid the pres- 
ent-day trend to the all-powerful state. 

I have indicated the position on many cur- 
rent issues which I believe should be taken 
by any party which ‘believes that this should 
be a free America. The Republican Party has 
presented a very definite and affirmative 
program in the platform of 1944, and in the 
recent statement of principles adopted by 
the Republicans in Congress and the nation- 
al committee. Of course, the minority party 
is not in a position to bring its program be- 
fore the Senate or the House because pro- 
cedure is controlled by the Democrats. We 
ask for an opportunity in 1947 to present 
that program for action through a Republi- 
can House of Representatives. But it can be 
easily summarized. 

If liberty is the key to peacetime progress, 
it is time that we declared the end of hostil- 
ities and terminated most of the war powers. 
Price and rent controls should only be con- 
tinued after July 1 for those articles which 
are really in scarce supply. A peactime army 
should be immediately built up by sufficient 
inducement so that every drafted man can be 
released and the draft of other men brought 
to an end. We should constantly reduce ex- 
penses until further tax reduction can be 
brought about without creating a deficit. 
Particularly, tax reduction should extend to 
the incomes of the lowest income group, to 
most of the war excise taxes, and to the 
duplication of taxation on corporations and 
the dividends from common stocks. 

We must insist upon a balanced budget in 
order to prevent further inflation, to assure 
stability of wage level and price level, and to 
prevent the depression which follows any in- 
flated boom. The control of credit may be 
expanded, but direct control of industry and 
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prices must be removed to insure increased 
production. We want reasonable progress 
with worth-while public works, and plans to 
increase that program if there is any falling 
off in private purchasing. 

I have repeatedly outlined the Republican 
plan for social welfare. We are in favor of 
extending the coverage of the old-age-pen- 
sion system and unemployment compensa- 
tion to many groups such as agricultural la- 
bor and domestic service. We should under- 
take to see that no family or individual will- 
ing to work suffers hardship and poverty, by 
assisting the States to provide a reasonable 
floor under subsistence, housing, medical 
care, and education. 

We must recognize that the expense of this 
system must be borne by the more fortunate 
four-fifths of the population who do not need 
it. We, therefore, cannot impose upon them 
so heavy a burden as to discourage their in- 
itiative and activity. Nor can the minimum 
standards, the floor, be so high as to destroy 
the interest of men in securing something 
better through their own efforts. The pros- 
perity of the country depends upon the ac- 
tivity of the four-fifths, but a country as 
productive as the United States should not 
fail to provide a minimum standard of living 
for everyone who is willing to work, or who is 
unable to work by reason of mental or physi- 
cal handicap. 

The initiative ana the administration 
should rest upon the local and State authori- 
ties, because local self-government is an ab- 
so ute essential of real freedom. The stand- 
ards on which aid is grant>d should be clearly 
indicated in the Federal statute so that 
nothing depends upon the mere discretion of 
the Federal bureau. Federal aid should be 
confined to the lower-income groups and 
not extended to the whole population as 
President Truman’s health program pro- 
poses. 

We have endorsed the program of Federal 
aid to enable States to extend their health- 
and medical-care programs to cover all un- 
able to pay for health and hospital service. 

I believe we should adopt a housing pro- 
gram, including a reasonable amount of pub- 
lic low-rent housing, which will constantly 
improve the housing plant until all are as- 
sured of decent shelter in decent sur- 
soundings. 

I believe that we should extend Federal aid 
to assist education in those States which, 
after making at least the average effort, are 
unable to give every child a basic education. 

This social-welfare program can be worked 
out within our constitutional system and 
without limiting the freedom of our people. 
It can be worked out at a total cost of per- 
haps $750,000,000 a year instead of the fifteen 
billion of social security proposed in the 
Murray-Wagner-Dingell plan. 

Our labor policy, too, should be based on 
the principles of liberty and justice: liberty 
from Government interference and real im- 
partiality between employee and employer. 
I am opposed to compulsory arbitration of 
all labor disputes, and a prohibition of those 
strikes which are concerned with basic ques- 
tions of wages and hours, because I believe 
it must lead inevitably to Government fixing 
of all wages. I don’t see how a Government 
can fix wages without going on to fix prices, 
and then every man and every transaction 
is ruled from Washington. We can reduce 
labor strife by a sound board of mediation, 
but 1t must be completely impartial between 
the parties. We should insist that unions be 
incorporated and thereby maue responsible 
for the performance of their collective-bar- 
gaining contracts. That can only strengthen 
and build up the principle of collective bar- 
gaining effectively prescribed by the National 
Labor Relavions Act. Beyond this there are 
amendments which may reduce violence on 
both sides and correct injustices between the 
Parties, 

I have read many editorials and speeches, 
criticizing the Republican Party because this 


program is not sufficiently liberal. There is 
seldom any specification in these criticisms, 
seldom any indication that the writer has 
read the program or listened to the views of 
Republican leaders. Most of the criticism 
comes from those who are clearly New Dealers 
themselves and merely wish to discredit and 
reduce the strength of the Republican Party. 
Whenever any criticism is heard, it is ac- 
claimed by all the claque of commentators 
and columnists and editors who either take 
their tone directly from Moscow or the PAC, 
or those others who have so easily accepted 
the doctrine that every ill can be cured by 
more Federal power and more Federal spend- 
ing and want the Republican Party to pro- 
pose new plans for such power and spending. 
It is time that these critics get down to cases, 
that they let us know clearly whether they 
are in favor of the specific measures intro- 
duced into Congress after being written by 
the left-wing groups in New York, carefully 
phrased to write into law their totalitarian 
philosophy. If not, what is their liberal pro- 
gram? As I understand the word “liberal” 
it means something which renders the people 
more free. It means measures which turn 
away from control by the Government and 
from the concentration of vast power in 
Washington. It means a program which is 
designed to build our progress on those two 
fundamental principles which have made 
our people the most progressive, she most 
powerful, and the mecst tolerant which the 
world has ever seen,-.the principle of justice, 
and the liberty of freemen. 





Embargo on Shipments to Spain 


REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. SAVAGE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 1, 1946 


Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, in the 
past months, I have been deluged with 
letters, telegrams, phone calls, and per- 
sonal requests from great numbers of 
my constituents to halt the flow of 
American materials of war to the Axis- 
created Franco regime in Spain. 

For this reason, I have spoken before 
and shall speak again in favor of House 
Resolution 312, introduced by my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the Honorable JoHN 
M. Corree, of Washington, which calls 
for a complete diplomatic and commer- 
cial break with the Axis-created regime 
of Francisco Franco in Spain. 

It is my conviction that the United 
States Government must, in the very 
near future, make the program of the 
Coffee resolution the American diplo- 
matic policy vis-a-vis Franco Spain. 
But until that happy day why must we 
continue arming an enemy state? 

I am today introducing a resolution 
calling for an embargo on all raw and 
manufactured war materials to Spain 
until Spain is once again under a demo- 
cratic government which will confiscate 
the German cartel factories in Spain and 
turn the Nazi war criminals now at lib- 
erty in Spain over to the justice of the 
United Nations. 

There has been much talk lately of 
Franco giving way in favor of the mon- 
archy which was repudiated by the 
Spanish people at the polls as far back 
as 1931. There is nothing the cartels 
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would like better than to see the mon- 
archy restored to Spain, because they 
know that under the Bourbons the car- 
tels would not be touched in any way in 
Spain. Even Franco in an interview on 
February 20 with Mr. Cyrus Sulzberger, 
of the New York Times, declared that he 
has always been in favor of a monarchy 
in Spain. This latest declaration of 
Franco must not. be forgotten in the 
months to come. 

Mr. Speaker, I offer the following reso- 


lution for the consideration of the 
House: 


Whereas the United Nations Organization 
has twice unanimously voted to bar from 
membership in the United Nations the pres- 
ent Nazi-Falange regime of Spain; and 

Whereas in the recent blue book issued by 
the State Department on Argentine links 
with the Axis the present regime of Spain 
was exposed as being guilty of plotting 
against the military security of the United 
Nations; and 

Whereas the present Nazi-Falange regime 
of Spain has permitted over 100 German car- 
tel factories to establish themselves in Spain; 
and 

Whercas the Nazi-Falange regime of Spain 
has repeatedly refused to hand German 
cartel criminals and their assets over to the 
United Nations; and 

Whereas it has become known that Nazi 
scientists are now at work on atomic energy 
projects in German cartel laboratories in 
Spain; and 

Whereas the German cartel masters are 
planning a third world war against the de- 
mocracies; and 

Whereas under Franco, Spain is the chief 
industrial, political. and military base of the 
German cartels; and 

Whereas an embargo must be declared be- 
fore we can stop the sale of planes and bull- 
dozers or any other equipment to Spain that 
she might use to start a war: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That we, the people of the United 
States, acting through our elected Repre- 
sentatives in the House of Representatives in 
Washington, urge it upon the President of 
the United States to protect American lives 
and security by immediately declaring an 
embargo on all arms, ammunition, aircraft, 
motor vehicles, cotton, ores, oil, and all other 
fabricated and raw materials of modern war- 
fare from the United States to Spain until 
the Franco regime is replaced by a demo- 
cratic Spanish government which will con- 
fiscate all German cartel assets in Spain and 
turn over to the United Nations War 
Criminals Commission all those Nazi war 
criminals who are now at liberty and in 
positions of economic power in Spain. 





Postal Pay Is Inadequate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1946 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following timely editorial from the De- 
troit Times: 

POSTAL PAY IS INADEQUATE 

It is an ironical situation that the na- 
tional administration, which has professed so 
much concern for improved wage standards 
in private industry, remains indifferent to 
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the shockingly inadequate wage standards 
of Federal postal employees. 

The Nation’s postal workers are still the 
most poorly paid group in America, despite 
the paltry increase given them last July by 
the Salary Reclassification Act which be- 
came effective at that time. 

That was the first pay increase they re- 
ceived in 20 years. 

Even so, it added only $400 a year to the 
pay of the individual postal worker which 
was largely nullified by the increased with- 
holding tax and retirement deductions. 

In fact, the only actual increase in “take- 
home” pay for the postal worker after his 
increase in wages, was gained from overtime 
for Saturday work, and he is now deprived 
of that. 

The actual situation with respect to the 
Nation's thousands of postal workers now— 
and they constitute one of the n.ost indis- 
pensable groups in our national life—is that 
they are compelled to maintain their homes 
and families on even less pay proportion- 
ately than before the skimpy gesture made 
by Congress last year. 

There hes been some recognition of this 
situation in Congress, Representative Burcu, 
of Virginia, and Senator Mean, of New York, 
having introduced a bill which, if passed, will 
provide an additional temporary increase of 
#300 annually. 

But why is the proposed new increase tem- 
porary? 

Anc why is it such a niggardly sum? 

Surely, the postal workers of the Nation, 
who perform such a vital service for the 
country, are entitled to adequate pay on a 
permanent basis. 

Indeed, in view of the higher costs of liv- 
ing which now prevail, an annual increase 
of $500 would be little enough. 

It would not put postal workers on a level 
with even the lowest paid workers in private 
industry. 

But it would enable them to conduct their 
homes and raise their families a little closer 
to the American standard of living than has 
been possible in the last quarter century. 

If the American people as a whole have 
been under the illusion that the increased 
postal pay voted by Congress last year entirely 
discharged the national obligation to these 
vital workers, they should face some facts. 

The joint conference of affiliated postal 
employees provides some of the pertinent 
facts. 

A married mail handler in the senior grade, 
with 20 years of service, now has a total take- 
home pay of $33.64 per week. 

A newly appointed married man and war 
veteran in that same post takes home only 
$29.10 a week, and if he is single he takes 
home only $27.27. 

Do you think that is adequate pay for a 
type of public service that means so much 
to every individual citizen and every business 
institution in America? 

Congress should promptly pass an adequate 
salary readjustment bill in the interest of 
postal workers, not in the penurious terms 
of the Burch-Mead bill, but with recognition 
of the long and continuing injustice to pos- 
tal workers of which the Congress and the 
country are jointly guilty. 


Return to Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 1 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 


Appendix of the Recorp an address en- 
titled “Return to Justice,” which I de- 
livered in Dallas, Tex., on February 14, 
1946, to the Republicans of Texas. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Fellow Republicans, I was delighted to be 
invited to come to Dallas to speak on the 
occasion of your Lincoln Birthday dinner. 
I eagerly accepted your invitation because 
it gave me an opportunity to express again 
my gratitude to the Texas Republicans for 
the wonderful treatment they gave me in 
1940 at Philadelphia when they still stood 
with Ohio on the last ballot. I hope that I 
have given them no cause to regret the course 
which they took at that time. I have been 
able to keep in touch with your leaders, and 
I would be ungrateful indeed if I did not 
express my admiration for the political wis- 
dom and courage of your national commit- 
teeman from Texas, Col. R. B. Creager. 

This week, all over the United States, Re- 
publicans are meeting in honor of the birth- 
day of the real founder of the Republican 
Party. Abraham Lincoln. During the last 2 
days I have participated in great enthusiastic 
meetings in Missouri and Kansas, and I have 
heard reverberations of similar meetings in 
other States. We are opening the campaign 
of 1946. There is no doubt in my mind that 
the control of the Congress will return to 
the Republican Party this year, and the con- 
trol of the entire Government in 1948 

During recent years we have wandered far 
from the principles of Abraham Lincoln, but 
those principles are still strong in the hearts 
of the American people. They have seen re- 
mained strong in the hearts of a good pro- 
portion of the Democratic Party. That party 
today 1s hopelessly split between those who 
follow the Political Action Committee pro- 
gram on every issue, and those who believe 
still in the principles of American consti- 
tutional government and free enterprise. 
Unfortunately, the American wing is so de- 
moralized by the course of the prevailing 
forces in the party that it is unable to de- 
velop any program of progress within those 
constitutional principles. At first it hoped 
that Mr. Truman would turn in its direc- 
tion, but he has chosen to follow the New 
Deal PAC course on every important meas- 
ure which he has proposed, except his timid 
fact-finding labor suggestion. He has chosen 
the course of unlimited public spending and 
constantly increasing power to Washington 
bureaucracy. He complains that Congress 
delayed the adoption of his measures. Un- 
doubtedly, there has been such delay be- 
cause Congress—most of the Republicans 
and half of the Democrats—differ basically 
with his philosophy. The newspapers are 
inclined to be critical of legislative bodies, 
but Congressmen represent the views of the 
people of the United States far more than 
any group which can be gathered together 
anywhere. They do not vote against Truman 
and the PAC because of any prejudice or any 
partisanship. They vote against him be- 
cause they know that if they would stay in 
Congress, they must vote their own prin- 
ciples, and represent the true feelings and 
philosophy of the American people in their 
districts. 

The Republican Party is founded on two 
great principles of government. In the plat- 
form of 1944 and the recent statement of 
principles, by the Republicans in Congress 
we have proposed a constructive program of 
progress in every field into which govern- 
ment should enter. But in drafting that 
program we are concerned that every meas- 
ure be in accord with those principles. Lin- 
coln stated them eloquently in his Gettys- 
burg address, “Four score and seven years ago 
our fathers brought forth on this continent 
a new Nation, conceived in liberty, and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all men are 
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created equal.” Liberty and equality; liberty 
and justice; liberty under law impartially 
administered. 

At Kansas City I pointed out that every 
one of President Truman’s measures is based 
on a restraint of liberty, on more regulation 
of business, on more regulation of the lives 
of our citizens, on more centralization of 
power in Washington and less independence 
for States and local communities. If we go 
along that course, we will be accepting the 
very totalitarian ideas which we have fought 
two wars to destroy. 

Tonight 1 want to dweli particularly upon 
the necessity of a return to justice, a return 
to principles of fairness and impartiality be- 
tween every citizen, a return to a rule of law 
and of equal justice under law. There is no 
principle which more distinguishes the Re- 
publican ideals of America from the totali- 
tarian ideal of Hitler and Mussolini to de- 
stroy which so many American boys have 
lost their lives on the field of battle. There 
is no principle which more distinguishes 
America and England from Russia, and leads 
to the differences which we find in all our 
negotiations with our Allies. Abraham Lin- 
coln once expressed his view of its impor- 
tance, when he said: “Let reverence for the 
laws be breathed by every American mother 
to the lisping babe that prattles on her lap, 
let it be taught in the schools, in the semi- 
naries, and in colleges; let it be written in 
primers, spelling books, and in almanacs; let 
it be preached from the pulpit, proclaimed in 
legislative halls, and enforced in courts of 
justice.” 

The whole ideal of justice is foreign to a 
totalitarian state. There the law and the 
courts are instruments of state policy. It 
is inconceivable to them that a court would 
concern itself to be fair to those who appear 
before it when the state has an interest. Nor 
do they feel any need of being fair between 
one Man and another, nor to present logica! 
argument to justify a position. Nothing is 
more typical of the American Communist 
than to assert and reassert an argument 
which has ckeen completely answered and 
disproved, in order to secure his point by 
propaganda to the ignorant. This inclina- 
tion to disregard justice, impartiality, and 
logic has spread into the United States, first 
with the New Deal type of legislation, and 
then with the war, for war is a great pro- 
moter of totalitarian government. “Inter 
arma leges silent.” 

In war all of us recognize that justice to 
the individual, vital as it is, must be sub- 
ordinate to the tremendous national neces- 
sity of preserving the nation itself. Abra- 
ham Lincoln suspended the writ of habeas 
corpus. But now we are faced with a gov- 
ernment which, in effect, proposes to con- 
tinue war powers as long as they can be 
Stretched, and with them the subordination 
of fairness to some supposed national policy. 
We hear constantly the fallacious argument. 
“If you would surrender these rights to win 
the war, is it not just as necessary to sur- 
render them to win the peace?” “If you 
will incur a $50,000,000,000 deficit to win the 
war, why not a $50,000,000,000 deficit to cre- 
ate prosperity at home?’ Unless we desire 
to weaken for all time the ideals of justice 
and equality, it is absolutely essential that 
our program of reconversion abandon the 
philosophy of war, that it be worked out 
within the principles of justice. 

We had already wandered far from justice 
at home. Expediency was always the key 0! 
New Deal legislation. In particular those 
who have administered the law have felt no 
necessity to be fair. There are countless 
examples. 

The National Labor Relations Act was based 
on the sound principle that collective bar- 
gaining should not be interfered with by em- 
ployers. But wide discretion was given to 
the Board, and the first Board members, in- 
stead of trying to administer the act fairly. 
regarded themselves as crusaders to put @ 











co union into every plant in the United 
states without consideration of any element 
of impartiality. I sat for weeks hearing the 
pitter complaints against the administration 
of that law, and the most violent complaints 
came from the heads of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. I do not think that any 
more serious miscarriages of justice have ever 
occurred in the United States than under 
that first Nattonal Labar Relations Board. 
Even President Roosevelt was’ finally forced 
to replace all the members of that Board. 
There are still many injustices in the labor 
field. Industry still feels that questions re- 
garding the calling of elections and the re- 
instatement of workers are decided without 
the slightest consideration of principles of 
justice. Industrialists are being criticized 
because they do not submit their disputes to 
arbitration by the President or his ap- 
pointees. Obviously, they feel from experi- 
ence that those appointees will be strongly 
prejudicial against their position, and that 
the decision will be based not on principles 
of law but on Government policy. The fact- 
finding board in the General Motors case 
clearly stated that its decision was based on 
a wage-price policy declared by President 
Truman in a speech without authority of 
law. If we establish fact-finding boards, we 
ought to declare by law the principles on 
which they must act. Furthermore, there 


is no justice in a situation where the em-_ 


ployer is responsible for carrying out his 
agreements, but the union is not. Unions 
should be required to be incorporated and 
furnish financial reports to their members. 

Now we have the same kind of enforce- 
ment proposal in. the Chavez bill to set up 
a Fair Employment Practice Commission. 
Even in the endeavor to stop discrimination 
we cannot afford to go further with the 
unfair labor-practice technique, because it 
gives arbitrary power.to a board necessarily 
prejudiced, with practically no appeal to the 
courts. I introduced an FEPC bill based on 
the Republican platform, and based on the 
principle of intelligent study of employment 
situations, and voluntary plans to im- 
prove employment opportunities for Negroes, 
against whose employment there is serious 
discrimination in many localities—more, I 
believe, in Northern States than in the South. 
I believe that progress can only be made in 
this feld by voluntary means, but certainly 
it cannot be made with safety by making 
injustice a part of the procedure. 

The practice of creating administrative 
boards has destroyed justice in many fields. 
When Government got into the business of 
regulating the production of every farmer, 
telling him what he could sow and what he 
could reap, it had to set up an adminis- 
rative machinery far beyond the capacity 
of any court to control. The enforcement of 
milk prices, production, and distribution by 
Federal milk boards has been pursued with- 
out regard to any legal principle. The at- 
tempt to control cattle through the OPA has 
operated to bring losses to thousands of 
farmers. Regimentation is inconsistent with 
Justice because the detailed control of mil- 
lions of individuals has to be left to admin- 
tive boards. Such boards are always 
erned with policy, but not with justice. 

I have followed closely the history of the 
Office of Price Administration. I felt that 
price control was necessary in war, and I 
helped to draft a fair bill. More and more 
the actions of the OPA have come utterly 
to disregard the law and disregard justice or 
fairness to individual producers, mar.ufactur- 
ers, and distributors. It is almost impossible 
to get a prompt hearing, particularly before 
the man who makes the final decision. 
Months pass before action is taken on pro- 
tests. The Government policy to keep all 
official prices from rising in any degree domi- 
hates every decision where businessmen are 

cerned. As costs rose, one concern after 
another was squeezed until thousands of 
Small businessmen were forced to quit. Dur- 
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ing the war, while I protested, I felt that, 
after all, these concerns were casualties of 
the war, no more unfortunate than the thou- 
sands who battled in the Army. But the 
same injustice continues today. 

Except in the case of rents and very scarce 
commodities, I believe that our only recourse 
is to let controls expire on July 1, 1946. As 
to the controls which remain, we had better 
abolish OPA and transfer what is left to other 
agencies. It is the more necessary because 
those who dominate the OPA and its enforce- 
ment division have utterly lost the American 
Philosophy of justice. They have no desire 
to be. fair. 

Business has received the same kind of 
treatment under the reciprocal trade treaty 
law. Hearings are held before boards which 
have nothing to do with making ine final 
decisions, decisions which may destroy an 
American industry. Now it is even proposed 
to hold a general conference in Europe with 
a number of foreign nations to make these 
reciprocal treaties in some secret meeting, 
with even less opportunity to be heard for 
those whose business is at stake. In this 
field, as in many others, we have delegated 
to the President powers to be exercised in 
his individual discretion, without the slight- 
est requirement of any conformity to law or 
principle. 


-I have seen something of the enforcement - 


of the Wages and Hours Act. The director is 
prosecutor, judge, jury, and instigator of pri- 
vate suits. The employer is presumed to be 
guilty until he proves himself innocent. 

Since the days of the New Deal’s attack on 
the Supreme Court of the United States, the 
whole fabric of our constitutional law has 
been weakened. He is a rash lawyer who, 
today, will predict that any law passed by 
Congress will ever be held unconstitutional 
by the present Supreme Court. 

Practically every measure presented by the 
administration in the field of social welfare 
is based, not on law laid down by Congress, 
but on unlimited power given to a Federal 
bureau to deal with States, local governments, 
and individuals, according to regulations 
made in the arbitrary discretion of some bu- 
reau chief and changeable at any moment bv 
his arbitrary will. For years the administra- 
tion has opposed the passage of the bill reg- 
ulating administrative procedure in Federal 
agencies. It has opposed it because that bill 
strikes at the very heart of the New Deal, 
the action of Government bureaus according 
to policy and expediency without restraint by 
law or justice. Progress can be made in these 
fields of social welfare under law, if Congress 
will take the trouble to write the law. But 
the administration of matters in the field of 
social welfare should be left to the States, 
where it is usually conducted in strict ac- 
cordance with the law, and without the de- 
tailed regulation by administrative boards 
which is so serious a denial of justice. 

One thing which has turned the people 
back towards an appreciation of law is their 
experience with the Army. Justice in the 
Army is hardly justice at all. Thousands of 
men feel that they have not had a square 
deal. Over and over again promises were 
made, only to be broken because the heads of 
the War Department believed that national 
necessity knew no law. Having accepted this 
principle they make the mistake of confus- 
ing their own opinions and policies, chang- 
ing from day to day, with national necessity. 
Once you admit an exception to the rule of 
law, there is no stopping place in your slide 
toward statism, the arbitrary control of the 
individual by the State. There is a general 
feeling that the courts martial conducted by 
the Army have departed from many principles 
of justice, that men have not had fair trials, 
and that grossly excessive penalties have been 
imposed, In Hawaii the Army took over the 
administration of the courts, and the his- 
tory of that administration should be an 
eye-opener to those who think that Ameri- 
cans have some innate sense of law and jus- 
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tice, which differentiates them from other 
people. It can happen here. Innocent men 
were imprisoned without trial, courts wre 
conducted without the slightest regard to the 
most elementary rules of evidence, there was 
absolutely no appeal to anyone from the 
arbitrary arrogance of minor officers. The 
moment you admit that Government policy 
is above the law, you soon reach an absolute 
denial of the principles of justice on which 
we thought this country was founded. 

There is another field in which we seem to 
have accepted the principle of expediency or 
necessity, and abandoned the principle of 
justice. That is in the whole field of for- 
eign policy. We have drifted into a condi- 
tion where in substance the world is to be 
ruled by the power of the great nations, and 
not by international law. I felt we should 
join the United Nations Organization, and I 
approve the Charter, but under the Charter 
in many respects the set-up of the Security 
Council is a denial of justice. 

Article 39 gives the Security Council power 
to adopt any measure, economic or military, 
which it considers necessary to maintain or 
restore international peace and security. 
While the Charter prescribes justice as one 
of the guides for the assembly, it can in no 
way be construed to make it a guide or even 
a.consideration for the Security Council. 

In perfect accord with the Charter, the 
Security Council could decree the destruction 
of a nation, although its cause is just, simply 
because its location or its misfortunes make 
it a center of international contest. I offered 
an amendment on the floor of the Senate, 
directing our delegate not to vote for the 
use of force against any nation unless he was 
satisfied that the result would be in accord 
with international law and justice as well as 
peace and security. The fact that this was 
rejected by the administration shows the ex- 
tent to which they have accepted the phi- 
losophy of force as the controlling factor in 
international action. 

I believe that ultimate peace can only be 
achieved by a rule of law and justice, ac- 
cepted by the public opinion of the world. 
Force, even if applicable to all powers, which 
it is not while the veto power exists, should 
only be one of the weapons of justice. I be- 
lieve that ovr delegate, by insisting always 
on justice, can lead the world in that direc- 
tion. Apparently, only the Republican Party 
can make justice a policy of the United States 
Government. 

At Tehran, at Yalta, at Moscow, we have 
forgotten law and justice. Nothing could 
be further from a rule of law than the mak- 
ing of secret treaties distributing the terri- 
tory of the earth in accordance with deals 
and pure expediency. We cannot excuse 
ourselves by declining territorial acquisition 
or subjecting ourselves to unreasonable and 
illogical restrictions on our sovereignty over 
unpopulated Pacific islands. We are just as 
much to blame if we acquiesce in unjustified 
acquisition of territory by others and hand 
over to them property without trusteeship, 
as in the case of the Kurile Islands. 

There can be nothing further from justice 
than the proposed territorial settlements of 
Europe and Asia. Without a word cf protest 
we seem to have agreed to the acquisition 
of Estonia, Lithuania, and Latvia by the 
U. S. S. R. There is little justice in the 
action we have taken regarding these Baltic 
peoples. There is little justice to the people 
of Poland in the arrangements we have made 
regarding the government of that unfortu- 
nate country. The extending of justice 
throughout the world may be and is beyond 
our powers, but certainly we need not join 
in the process by which force and national 
policy is permitted to dominate the world. I 
believe that all Americans view with discom- 
fort the war trials which are going on in 
Germany and Japan. I do not purport to 
pass final judgment on the wisdom of that 
procedure, but they do violate that funda- 
mental principle of American law that a man 
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cannot be tried under an ex post facto stat- 
ute. If these men committed military 
crimes I would almost rather see them exe- 
cuted by court martial than go through the 
elaborate procedure of the Nuremberg trials. 
I feel that it may discredit the whole idea 
of justice for years to come. 

In the last analysis, even at the end of a 
frightful war, we should view the future with 
more hope if even our enemies believed that 
we had treated them justly, in trials, in the 
provision of relief, and in the final disposal of 
territory. 

I have been in the Senate now for 7 years, 
and at times I have been hopeful that the 
administration of the Democratic Party 
would admit liberty and justice again into 
its councils. Many of its leaders would wel- 
come that result now, but with the accept- 
ance by President Truman of every theory 
and every philosophy of the New Deal bu- 
reaus at home, and of the American im- 
perialists abroad, I believe that hope is vain. 
If we do not desire the foundations of our 
Republic to be washed away from under us 
there is no remedy except the return to power 
of the party which its great leader, Abraham 
Lincoln, started on its career of liberty and 
justice. There is no great difference today 
between the parties in the ideals of economic 
world peace, progress, high-level employ- 
ment and production, and social welfare 
which the Americans desire to attain. The 
question is whether they shall be tempo- 
rarily and superficially attained by huge 
grants of power and money, by Government 
policy and no attention to individuals, or 
whether they shall be permanently reached 
under the form and substance of an Ameri- 
can republic, based on impartiality between 
man and man, between capital and labor, 
between the state and the individual, be. 
tween nation and nation. 


What Should We Do About the British 
Loan? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 1 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a statement made by me en- 
titled “What Should We Do About the 
British Loan?” at a round-table discus- 
sion on American Forum of the Air on 
February 26, 1946. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


WHat SHOULD We Do ABOUT THE BRITISH 
LOAN?—STATEMENT AND QUESTIONS BY ED- 
WIN C. JOHNSON, OF COLORADO 


STATEMENT 


Wild and uncontrolled inflation is sweep- 
ing the earth. Tonight a cup of coffee costs 
$100 in certain cities; and yet we Americans 
smugly think it cannot happen here. Under 
Federal Reserve arrangements every dollar 
of our huge bond issues is printing-press 
money. Tonight the currency of the United 
States, which includes a trainload of in- 
terest-bearing printing-press money which 
we call bonds, totals more than three hun- 
dred thousand million dollars. Now it is 
proposed that we add another carload of 
printing-press money to that trainload of 
inflated currency which already is threaten- 


ing the very existence of this Republic. It is 
proposed that we issue three thousand seven 
hundred and’ fifty million additional paper 
dollars to finance a British loan. During the 
next 3 years Britain expects to spend twice 
the amount of this loan on armaments. If 
Britain gets such a loan from us she will be 
able to hold her own in the world’s current 
armament race. Henry Wallace says not only 
must we put up six thousand million dollars 
to carry out our pledge in the Bretton Woods 
agreement, plus three and a half thousand 
million dollars through the Export-Import 
Bank, plus several thousand million dol- 
lars for UNRRA, but in addition to those car- 
loads of paper money this great liberal leader 
anticipates that during the next 3 years we 
must put up fifteen thousand million dol- 
lars for additional loans to Europe and 
Asia. I do not charge the American spon- 
sors of these vicious loans with a desire to 
finance a world armament race, but the net 
result of their fantastic proposal will do 
exactly that. What a bankrupt heritage this 
generation of Americans is leaving to pos- 
terity. It can happen here, Ted Granik. 
If the present trends continue, soon a cup 
of coffee will cost $100 right here in Wash- 
ington. 
QUESTIONS 


1. During the next 3 years Britain is ex- 
pected to spend twice the amount of their 
loan from us in an armament race. Should 
American taxpayers finance such an expendi- 
ture? 

2. The Secretary of Commerce says the 
trading deficit of Europe, Asia, and South 
America for the next 3 years will be $51,000,- 
000,000. Excluding the United States, the 
rest of the world will expend during the next 
3 years $65,000,000,000 for armaments. If 
it were not for the current armament race, 
would there be a deficit of $51,000,000,000 
abroad? . 

3. If Secretary Wallace is correct that the 
United States must dig up an additional 
$15,000,000,000 to be loaned to Europe and 
Asia, is not the projected British loan merely 
the first instalment of a huge avalanche of 
foreign loans? 

4. Is the British loan a loan to end all 
loans, or is it a loan to open the floodgate 
of countless colossal loans? 

5. The United States Treasury, through its 
colossal bond-funding program, has imposed 
a mortgage on every item of private property 
in the United States for every cent it would 
bring on a good market. The United States 
owes more money than all the other na- 
tions combined (excluding, of course, Ger- 
many, Japan, and Italy). Why does not the 
State Department disclose these facts to the 
American people? 

6. The United States has indulged in defi- 
cit financing for 15 years. A deficit of $20,- 
000,000,000 is anticipated for the year begin- 
ning July 1, 1946. How much deeper in the 
red can our Treasury go without exploding? 

7. I have a substitute for Mr. Clayton’s ir- 
responsible and wildly inflationary scheme 
to subsidize American exports. My plan does 
not add to the already inflated currency of 
America; it subtracts from it. Instead of 
being inflationary and therefore ruinous, my 
proposal is deflationary. I would authorize 
the Treasury to sell special bonds to Ameri- 
can investors; the proceeds to go to Britain 
and in turn whatever interest and principal 
is paid by Britain would be paid to these in- 
vestors. These bonds would bear on their 
face, “Not backed by the credit or guaranteed 
by the United States.” What is wrong with 
my substitute, Mr. Clayton? 

8. Under the GI bill of rights we guaran- 
tee loans to our veterans at 4 percent; while 
the British loan agreement the interest rate 
is considerably under 2 percent. Are not 
American veterans as worthy as the British 
Empire? 

9. Foreign holdings in the United States on 
January 1, 1946, not including $4,000,000,000 
in foreign-owned gold, total more than $14,- 
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000,000,000. American assets belonging to the 
United Kingdom are $3,200,000,000 and Can. 
ada $1,750,000,000. How do you like that? 

10. Why does not a British financial state. 
ment accompany the British loan applica- 
tion? 

11. Exports from the United States to the 
United Kingdom amounted to $513,955,009 jn 
1938. That was the insignificant sum oy 
two-thirds of 1 percent of our national in- 
come for that year. At that rate it would 
require 8 years for our exports to the Uniteq 
Kingdom to consume the projected loan, |; 
two-thirds of 1 percent of our national ip. 
come so vital an export item that we are justi. 
fied in wrecking our economy in order to ob- 
tain it? 

12. Lend-lease cost our Treasury $46,000 - 
000,000; but if it saved the lives of American 
soldiers it fulfilled a noble mission. No one 
complains that the United Kingdom got the 
lion's share of this gratuity. However, under 
the guise of lend-lease we sold British every 
conceivable article from sewing needles to 
locomotive engines. The bulk of this mer- 
chandise had no direct connection with the 
war. From us it was a gift; but the British 
Government sold these gifts to her people at 
full market value and put the money in her 
own treasury. That helped her taxpayers 
finance her war. If we really owed Britain 
anything for fighting Germany, have we not 
paid that debt in full? 

13. Britain began her conversion to civilian 
production 1 month after Eisenhower in- 
vaded Normandy and long before Germany 
surrendered. After that we had the task of 
bringing Japan to her knees, so Britain had 
almost a year’s start on us. Why is official 
Washington so concerned about British re- 
conversion and so complacent about our own 
reconversion? 

14. An advertisement in the London Daily 
Times January 16, 1946, reads: “USA orders 
250,000 vacuum cleaners from Britain!” 
Before the war we sold such household equip- 
ment to the United Kingdom. Is not this re- 
versal in trading significant? 

15. While Britain is applying for a loan 
here she is negotiating loans to other nations. 
Greece, for example, gets forty million in 
British loans and Britain receives in return 
valuable commercial and _ political ad- 
vantages. Why is Britain loaning money if 
she herself must borrow? 

16. Britain owes India and Latin America 
$15,000,000,000. This debt must be anda 
should be serviced and paid in British goods 
Everyone except our State Department under- 
stanus what a tremendous advantage that 
gives British factories over our factories. 
Loans from us cannot change her natural 
trading advantages. We have no foreign 
debts which we can liquidate with American 
production. Does not the nature of the Brit- 
ish debt structure give her a tremendous 
trading advantage over the United States? 

17. According to Werner Knop in the 
Saturday Evening Post, February 9 issue: 

“The net income of every Briton after taxes 
has exactly doubled. His wartime savings 
equal $35,000,000,000 plus $14,000,000,000 in 
bank deposits and twenty billion in postwar 
credits.” 

That totals $69,000,000.000 of British pur- 
Ghasing power through savings. On a per 
capita basis British savings equal ours. Why 
should not the British Government borrow 
from her own citizens as our Government 
must? 

18. Germany and Japan, Britain's two pre- 
war competitors for world trade—thanks to 
the Morgenthau scorched-earth policy— 
have been completely eliminated as indus- 
trial nations. What more can Britain ask 
from us than that? 

19. Lending money to foreign nations was 
not one of the original purposes for which 
the United States of America was created. 
Should the pawnbroker’s emblem—three 
balls—now decorate the United States Treas- 
ury in Washington? Are the founding 








fathers turning in their graves as they view 
this disturbing spectacle? 

290. In the United States politicians and 
officeholders are here today and gone tomor- 
row. Is a nation operating under such a 
political system equipped to make a success 
of the international banking business? 

21. Would not my slogan “Billions for the 
relief of the starving babies abroad, but not 
one cent for the relief of empires” be timely 
and very proper at this time? 

92. We are all seeking an easy way out and 
a short cut to glory, but is not the solution 
to cur problem, Britain’s problem, and the 
world’s problem, work and sweat? Is there 
any other real solution? 





A Letter From a Constituent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 1, 1946 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein a letter I have re- 
ceived from the members of the band of 
the U. S. S. Dixie who give their reasons 
for their desire to transfer from their 
present assignment. 


U. S. 8. “Drxre” Banp, 
U.S.S. “Drxre,” FourtH DIvIsIOoN, 
CarE OF FLEET Post OFFICE, 
San Francisco, Calif., February 26, 1946. 
Representative THomAs J. LANE, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE LANE: The reason for 
this letter is to appeal to you to do all you 
can to have the U.S. 8S. Dizrie band transferred 
from its present duty. We have many ex- 
cellent reasons for this change of duty but so 
far our requests seem to have fallen upon 
deaf ears. Nor are we given any sensible in- 
formation as to the why or wherefore. 

We are writing all the Members of Congress 
who represent the respective members of our 
organization. We sincerely hope that you 
can take a just view of our condition and 
help us all you can as our ship is ready to 
sail April 1 for at least 6 months of foreign 
sea duty and very possibly more. 

In the following paragraphs you will find 
the reasons we set forth and upon which we 
base our claims that we rate, need and de- 
serve a change from sea duty to shore duty. 

We are not being used as musicians. There 
is little likelihood that we will be in the 
future. We haven't played for 4 months, 
Several of our key men have been released 
or transferred which seriously cripples our 
ability to play even if we are switched back 
to our music duties. Our present duties in- 
clude mess cook duty, watches, bus driving, 
Stevedoring, and various working parties. 
This work is normally done by seamen or 
non-rated men. We are all rated musicians. 

When we left the school we were told that 
after 18 months we would be given shore 
duty. Later the bureau changed it to 24 
months. There was an Alnav put out in 
1945 that stated that after 24 months of sea 
duty a man is eligible for rehabilitation leave 
and reassignment! Our ships files seem to be 
incomplete and we are unable to find the 
number. We have been on the Dizie for 26 
Straight months of uninterrupted and con- 
tinuous sea duty! 

Our powers as musicians have been waning 
considerably. The future will not help. In 
our profession, where 3 to 6 hours a day of 
practice are almost necessary to keep in good 
playing condition, this 4-month lay-off with 6 
more in the offing will be disastrous, This 


, 
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ship has no facilities for individual practice 


and very little for band rehearsal. This ship 
does not need a band. 
We are definitely not essential! That is 


definitely ‘proven by the type of duty which 
has replaced our specialized duties. 

We are all maladjusted and nervous from 
our continued duty in the Pacific. We didn't 
see any kind of civilization for almost 2 
years. We sincerely doubt if we will be able 
to mentally survive another ordeal of 6 
months or possibly more time at sea. 

We haven't spared ourselves in the slight- 
est to do our part during the war which our 
records will testify. Now that the war is 
over we feel that we surely rate some con- 
sideration. 

Out of a group of*1,400 men the band is 
practically the only senior group to return 
to sea. 

We hope that you can do something for us 
and that you will be convinced of our plea 
before April 1. 

Sincerely yours, 

Paul S. Barth, Musician Second Class; 
Robert E. Puff, Musician First 
Class; Gerald W. Bordner, Musi- 
cian Second Class; Robert F. 
O’Brien, Musician Second Class; 
Clyde W. Reynolds, Musician 
Third Class; David L. Walters, 
Musician Second Class; Donald L. 
Dean, Musician Second Class; 
Turner M. Gaught, Musician Sec- 
ond Class; Leslie E. Walden, Musi- 
cian First Class; E. Donald Stute, 
Musician Second Class; Golden A. 
Smith, Jr., Musician Second Class; 
Robert G. Appleton, Musician 
Third Class; Bruce B. Denney, 
Musician Second Class; J. H. 
Foley, Musician First Class; J. W. 
Haas, Musician Second Class; F. J. 
Hanneman, Musician Third Class; 
Gordon W. Sperl, Musician Second 
Class; C. L. Hartmann, Musician 
First. Class. 





Radio Address on Congress Speaks 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 1, 1946 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following address 
delivered by me on the program, Con- 
gress Speaks, over CBS, Station WTOP, 
Washington, D. C., February 12, 1946: 


Of all the experiences I had while on 
the committee’s assignment to the Pacific 
bases, the most vivid impression remaining 
with me is the vastness of the Pacific Ocean. 
Here is an area of tremendous distances. It 
is impossible to describe adequately the mag- 
nitude of the task which faced our fighting 
forces in mounting the various stages of the 
offensive against Japan. Thousands of miles 
separate the many groups of islands from 
which the Japs had to be routed before our 
men could move forward to their ultimate 
goal. 

Hundreds of thousands of tons of ship- 
ping were required to move men and equip- 
ment across thousands of miles of ocean on 
the long road from Guadalcanal to Iwo Jima. 
If nothing else has been accomplished, this 
assignment has convinced me that the 
United States must never again lose sight of 
its true relationship to the lands which lie 
across the Pacific Ocean. To maintain and 
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protect that relationship the first essential 
is an adequate navy—with the correct type 
of ships and bases. 

Millions have been spent in developing 
island bases, some of which are so situated 
that they are of vital strategic importance to 
the future security of our country. After 
weighing carefully all the considerations in- 
volved, it is my sincere o»vinion that several 
of these island groups must be retained by 
the United States as our exclusive 
sessions 

The Marshalls, the Marianas group and 
the Carolines are, I believe, of particular im- 
portance. These must be developed even 
further until they are formidable American 
outposts. I am unable to see how we can 
intelligently advocate any other plan 

These islands have been of tremendous 
value in the development of the offensive 
against the Jap homeland. Their importance 
to the security of the United States has been 
clearly demonstrated in the war which has 
just closed. If further evidence of our right 
to these bases is required, then I respectfully 
and humbly call attention to the pretty, 
well-cared-for cemeteries which dot those 
islands; where row after row of white crosses 
bear mute testimony to the terrific price our 
people paid to win these island outposts. The 
great sacrifices which were made by the peo- 
ple of the United States convince me that 
we must continue to be vigilant in order to 
make certain that the peace these brave 
men bought with their lives shall not be dis- 
turbed. Because of these men who gave 
the last full measure of devotion our western 
frontier is now far west of San Francisco. 

I had the privilege of:talking to many of 
the enlisted men in the service who are sta- 
tioned on the islands and in Japan and 
China. I was particularly fortunate in meet- 
ing some from my own State. Most of those 
I met had but one wish in life—to come home. 

My colleagues and I asked a lot of qu:stions 
about demobilization. I know it is a tre- 
mendous job—with many heartaches—but 
the Navy, by and large, is trying hard to do 
the job well. There has been some regretta- 
ble confusion and, in some instances, delays 
which were particularly galling. But there 
is plenty of shipping available now and the 
men are on the move toward home. I ex- 
pect even greater progress will be shown as 
the new recruits become available for re- 
placements at the bases and aboard the ships 
overseas. 

The stations where some of the men are 
serving are particularly distasteful. Some 
bases are being rolled up and there is little or 
no activity outside of caring for surplus 
equipment and stores and making the sta- 
tions ready for inactivation. Some of the 
stations are pretty rugged and at some bases 
the climate is horrible. All these things, 
added to the fact that the men want to come 
home, makes it pretty tough and it’s no 
wonder that the men gripe. 

Some of the men are depressed because 
they don't know just why they are occupying 
particular areas. I found this to be true, par- 
ticularly among the marines in China. From 
my conversations with the men I learned 
that conditions were deplorable when they 
first arrived. Housing was far from adequate 
and there was little or no heating. The Jap 
quarters which the marines took over were 
filthy and the weather was bitter cold. They 
have come a long way since then, but these 
men need some serious consideration. 

The men have heard and read about state- 
ments of various authorities attempting to 
explain why the marines are in China. Their 
job is supposed to be helping China to re- 
patriate the Japs. They are guarding rail- 
roads and communication lines and many of 
them wonder if they are destined to become 
a permanent garrison. The letters which 
they receive from home indicate the same 
concern is shared by their parents. This 
frame cf mind is not good. 


pos- 
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I firmly believe our State Department 
should make a forthright statement outlin- 
ing our policy in Asia. I have met many 
who are convinced that we are definitely com- 
mitted to intervention in China. I have met 
just as many who are convinced that we have 
no clear-cut policy of any kind relative to 
the Far East. This is an unhealthy situa- 
tion. Our policy in China and in the Pacific 
islands is interwoven with our policy toward 
all Asia. It needs to be honest and clearly 
set out. The servicemen and the folks wait- 
ing for them at home are entitled to know 
what that policy is, and I believe it is now 
possible to set a date for the withdrawal of 
all the marines from China. If such a move 
is made I know the marines there will feel a 
new lift. They will then become enthusiastic 
ambassadors of the United States. As it is 
now—they certainly aren’t selling America 
to anyone. They are discontented. They 
are discouraged. 

I think our State Department, on many oc- 
casions, has been altogether too bashful 
about setting forth our position. I appreci- 
ate and admire the efforts to promote har- 
mony among various nations, but, I don’t 
believe in harmony at any price. I can un- 
derstand that a lot of give and take is neces- 
sary in international relations, but I think 
we ought to stop concentrating on the give 
for just a little while and pay some atten- 
tion to the taking part of the bargain. 

China impresses me as a potential market 
for just about everything that the United 
States can produce. The struggles which 
these brave people have borne for so long 
have brought them to the brink of destitu- 
tion. They need just about everything. An 
enlightened American policy toward the peo- 
ple of China will enable both peoples to reap 
great reward for many years. 

One of the biggest problems we found is 
that involving surplus property. I can’t be- 
gin to tell you the impression I received when 
I saw acres and acres covered with equip- 
ment and material of all kinds. Naturally, 
we were concerned primarily with naval prop- 
erty, but the Army has a similar problem 
with which it is wrestling. 

Because our military leaders could not 
afford to contemplate the capitulation of 
Japan short of invasion of their homeland, it 
Was necessary to lay up vast stores of mate- 
rial of all kinds. Just about the biggest job 
the Navy has now is taking care of all these 
supplies. 

Warehouses have been built and requisi- 
tioned. Great efforts have been made by the 
men at the various stations to get as much as 
possible under cover. However, it is impos- 
sible to protect all of it. 

The climatic conditions on many of the 
islands are such that a great deal of this sur- 
plus property is deteriorating rapidly. 

I have talked the matter over with my col- 
leagues dnd it is our intention to suggest 
some definite policy in connection with the 
disposition of this property. Much of it can 
be returned to the United States for dis- 
posal but to undertake to return all this 
equipment would be, I am convinced, a very 
costly operation and one almost certainly 
destined to be wasteful. 

I might add—in anticipation of future 
construction work at some of the bases which 
we propose to develop to the maximum de- 
grec possibie—the Navy is setting aside, 
under proper protective arrangements, a great 
deal of equipment and parts which can be 
used by contractors. This will result in a con- 
siderable saving to the Government, 

The devastation and destruction of the 
villages and cities over which the war rolled 
Gefies belief. I can’t begin to describe to 
you the conditions which we saw. 

Although I had read of the great bombing 
raids on Tokyo and other Japanese cities—I 
was not prepared for the sights which met 
us on our arrival in Japan. General Mac- 
Arthur and his staff and the men serving 
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under his command have worked wonders, 
but there is still a great deal to be done. 

The plight of Manila is very sad. Once a 
most beautiful city, it now lies in almost 
complete ruin. Bravely the people of the 
city carry on, and on every hand there is the 
evidence of the struggles of men and women 
to erect homes and chapels out of the wreck- 
age that lies all about. The Philippines are 
receiving considerable help from our armed 
forces, but I fear they will need a great deal 
more substantial assistance before they will 
have eve started on the road to recovery. 
All through the islands the situation is the 
same. 

I have learned a great deal on this assign- 
ment of the Naval Affairs Committee of the 
House of Representatives. I wish it were 
possible for all Members of Congress to cover 
the same ground. I wish many of our civic 
leaders could see this vast area. I am sure it 
would be good for the country. 

It is an area which presents great oppor- 
tunities—but it also presents grave responsi- 
bilities. These we cannot avoid—even if we 
would. 





Care of Disabled Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 1, 1946 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter: 


PORTLAND, MAINE, February 20, 1946, 
Hon. Rogert HALE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The national commander of the 
American Legion, Dr. John Stelle, continues 
to criticize Gen. Omar Bradley, the present 
head of the Veterans’ Administration, for de- 
fending the very policy upon which the 
Veterans’ Administration was established, 
namely, the giving of medical care to the 
war wounded and disabled. 

General Bradley has now been Director of 
the Veterans’ Administration for 6 months, 
during a very difficult period. He was ap- 
pointed last August when the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration was in a bad mess. He was put 
in because the “antiquated and inefficient” 
methods of the Veterans’ Administration 
needed to be changed. He came into a new 
job at a time when the returning soldiers 
were flooding the Veterans’ Administration 
with a stupendous amount of work. More- 
over, during the war, the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration had a depleted staff. Most of the 
doctors in it had left for service in the Army 
and Navy, as well as civilian help. Many 
of the demands made upon it were completely 
unreasonable. 

General Bradley has rightly requested that 
the hospital admission be restricted to serv- 
ice-disabled cases. This restriction was sug- 
gested in an effort to relieve much of the 
present overcrowding. There is a 90,000- 
patient bed load and two-thirds of these are 
non-service-connected cases. General Brad- 
ley is reported to have questioned the whole 
policy of hospitalization of veterans who do 
not have service-connected ailments. So do 
we, who have watched its operation for 
twenty-five long years. I am sure that Gen- 
eral Bradley is doing a good job. He has given 
it 6 months of close study, with many good 
advisers from the Disabled American Veter- 
ans of World War I and others interested in 
the returning soldier. These men who are 
not in politics and not interested in getting 








votes are in full agreement with the general's 
conviction that the Veterans’ Administration 
should be for the war-disabled veterans. It 
was never the intent of the law to hospitalize 
ex-servicemen for nonservice disabilities un- 
less these servicemen were indigent—in other 
words, unable to pay. A pauper’s oath is 
required of all non-service-conneeted cases, 
and according to General Bradley, this re- 
quirement in practice has become mere fic- 
tion. He therefore justly and correctly sug- 
gested putting an end to this sabotage of 
Veterans’ Administration facilities. 

Apparently the Veterans’ Bureau and the 
public need to be reminded that we have no 
right to jeopardize the established policy of 
this Government that America’s wartime 
disabled be given first consideration by the 
Veterans’ Administration. For this purpose 
it came into existence. To throw into its 
lap the medical problems of every veteran, 
regardless of the cause and ability to pay, 
saddles it with a program so vast that the 
really needy—the war wounded and dis- 
abled—will die before their needs are met. 

Every doctor in private practice and every 
veteran with eyes and ears open knows of 
financially able veterans of World War I who 
have no service-connected disability, who 
went in and crowded out of needed beds dis- 
abled soldiers with service-connected disabili- 
ties. No one wishes to deny any ex-service 
man or anyone else the right to hospitaliza- 
tion and medical care if he is unable to pay. 
But when there are not enough beds, when 
the Veterans’ Administration is flooded with 
phony claims of men who expect to get some- 
thing from the Government, when they know 
full well that they have no service-connected 
disability, and when men able to pay go to 
the Veterans’ Administration to demand med- 
ical attention to which they are not entitled, 
then we thank Gcd that we have men like 
Omar Bradley. He is willing to fight for what 
he believes is right, even when he must fight 
the commander of the American Legion. 

The American Legion is a big organization 
with millions of votes. Its rules prevent it 
from entering politics, but its commanders 
have not always been above trying to get po- 
litical plums for themselves, or above mis- 
interpreting the ideas of the members in 
their own way of thinking. Commander 
Stelle is courting the good will of the “gim- 
me” members. Veterans often spend money 
liberally for liquor, unneeded automobiles, 
and other luxuries—but are not willing to pay 
out a red penny when they need medical care. 
I am glad to say that it was only a small per- 
centage of the Legion members who tried to 
sponge on the Veterans’ Administration. If 
a pauper’s Oath is required, it should not be 
kept secret, as it has been. The press, social 
welfare workers, the Red Cross, and the Amer- 
ican Legion have led some ex-soldiers into 
the belief that their military service entitles 
them to medical service for themselves and 
family for the rest of their lives. 

The disabled veterans’ organization has 
comparatively few members though it has 
all the talking points. It has too little in- 
fluence. Many Americans have never heard 
of its existence. It is a minority group. It 
is an organization in which the strong must 
look out for the weak and the discouraged. 
This is true of both the American Legion and 
the Disabled American Veterans. I have be- 
longed to both organizations since their in- 
ception soon after the 1918 armistice, and I 
know whereof I speak. Ever since World 
War I the disabled veterans have had to fight 
for the principle that the disabled veteran is 
the reason for the existence of the Veterans’ 
Administration, and they should not be 
crowded out by financially able, able-bodied 
men. 

The war of killing people is over. After 
this second terrible World War, there are 
many more disabled soldiers and they are 
entitled to the best possible care. Surely 
the veterans themselves do not want to inter- 








fere with the rights accorded by law to the 
disabled who have service-connected dis- 
abilities. 

“— Omar Bradley has always been known 
as a soldier’s general. He knows how im- 
portant it is to separate phony claims from 
the real McCoy. This takes time. He is try- 
ing to put first things first, and that means 
the war-disabled soldiers come first. I am 
sure they will as long as he is head of the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

ADRIAN H. ScCOLTEN, M. D. 





The Ordnance Victory System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 1 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “The Ordnance Victory System” 
written by Lt. Gen. L. H. Campbell, Jr., 
Chief of Ordnance, and published in the 
spring, 1946, issue of the magazine Dixie 
Business. This article deals with the 
miraculous achievements of production 
by the Ordnance Corps of the Army un- 
der General Campbell’s direction during 
the war. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


THE ORDNANCE VICTORY SYSTEM 


(By Lt. Gen. L. H. Campbell, Jr., Chief of 
Ordnance) 


During World War II the industry-ord- 
nance team produced more than $9,000,000,- 
000 worth of ammunition, more than §$3,- 
000,000,000 worth of small arms, more than 
$5,000,000,000 worth of artillery, and more 
than $19,000,000,000 worth of tank and vari- 
ous types of combat and noncombat military 
vehicles. The total dollar volume was in 
excess of $38,000,000,000. 

Here are a few typical items. The indus- 
try-ordnance team produced nearly 11 tons 
of artillery ammunition, about 6,000,000 tons 
of bombs and rockets, more than 15,000,000 
rifles, carbines, pistols, revolvers, and Brown- 
ing automatic rifles, more than 22,000,000 
helmets, more than 180,000 pieces af aircraft 
artillery, more than 270,000 tanks and self- 
propelled weapons, more than 2,000,000 
trucks, and more than 1,000,000 other ve- 
hicles. 

This gigantic production for our own com- 
bat forces and for more than 40 Allied na- 
tions was made possible by the application 
of four simple formulas which I have been 
asked by the editor to outline briefly for the 
readers of Dixie Business. 

First of all, throughout the war, the em- 
phasis was placed upon industry-ordnance 
cooperation, 

My first official act on becoming Chief of 
Ordnance on June 1, 1942, was to establish 
a@ personal advisory staff consisting of four 
outstanding business and industrial leaders 
who were thoroughly familiar with all 
phases of mass production. The men chosen 
were Bernard M. Baruch, chairman of the 
War Industries Board in World War I; Lewis 
H. Brown, a regimental supply officer in World 
War I and president of the Johns-Manville 
Corp.; Benjamin F. Fairless, who com- 
pleted in just 22 years the transition from a 
raw young surveyor in the field to the chief 
executive position in the U. S. Steel Corp.; 
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and K. T. Keller, president of Chrys- 
ler Corp., who in less than a year di- 
rected the planning, building, and outfitting 
of a mammoth tank arsenal and completed 
production on his first tank. The appoint- 
ment of these men was intended to under- 
score again and to reaffirm in the most em- 
phatic way the tremendous importance of 
industry’s role in the great, bewildering, on- 
rushing armament program. 

These and other advisory groups gave gen- 
erously of their time, entirely without com- 
pensation, to help the Ordnance Department 
carry on, as quickly and efficiently as possible, 
its vital part in the most gigantic manufac- 
turing, training and warehousing program in 
human history. At various intervals, civilian 
experts and ordnance officers worked over a 
great variety of problems—engineering and 
production problems, administration and per- 
sonal problems, maintenance and supply 
problems, facility-expansion problems, train- 
ing problems, and a multitude of miscellane- 
ous questions pertaining to such matters as 
contract terminations and property disposal. 

Industry-Ordnance cooperation was not a 
new idea. The novelty was in bringing to 
perfection the teamwork, the ability to work 
together, of a new civilian-military backfield 
with a new quarterback calling the signals. 
The same teamwork which was developed in 
the executive backfield was also developed in 
the line—the operating branches. 

This wholehearted cooperation between in- 
dustry and Government, which was demon- 
strated so forcibly during the war years, 
created an invaluable precedent which has 
equal bearing and importance in the peace- 
time years ahead. Industry and Government 
should continue to work together in building 
a better and more prosperous America. 

Our second principle of operation was to 
clear the way for industry at maximum capa- 
city and efficiency. Our six old-line arsenals, 
together with our headquarters technical 
staff were the principal repositories of arma- 
ment knowledge down through the years. 
Our greatest responsibility was to pass on to 
industry this priceless know-how in the 
manufacture of rifles, artillery, ammunition 
and tank-automotive vehicles. After that 
industry was encouraged to improve upon our 
techniques, if at all possible, particularly in 
the way of mass production methods. While 
it is true that industry had to meet rigid mili- 
tary specifications, our one desire was to aid 
industry in every possible way rather than to 
dictate to industry how the job should be 
done. This faith in the ability, ingenuity, 
and resourcefulness of American industry was 
amply repaid in unprecedented production. 

Our arsenals were at all times prepared to 
supply production techniques to civilian 
manufacturers who had no previous experi- 
ence in the production of ordnance equip- 
ment. But our arsenals also received many 
benefits from those industrial firms with 
which they have been associated. At the 
beginning of the national emergency the 
arsenals were able to contribute their pilot 
line techniques to civilian manufacturers. 
Later in the war these same manufacturers 
were able to improve upon initial arsenal 
techniques, to speed up production, and to 
lower costs. Volume or mass production re- 
placed laboratory or pilot-line production. 

At Watervliet Arsenal, for example, some 
private firms learned for the first time such 
cannon-manufacturing processes as the bor- 
ing of the deep holes, rifling, powder cham- 
bering, and step threading. On some jobs it 
was advisable to have contractor personnel 
perform the duties of the operator in the 
arsenal to insure a successful beginning in 
the civilian plant. Sample cutting tools were 
made available so that they could be dupli- 
cated as to proper material, hardness, clear- 
ance angles, sheer, lips, and grinding finishes. 
Facility and operation drawings were pro- 
vided. In some cases it was necessary for 
industry to plan better facilities than those 
available to produce cannon in larger quan- 
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tities than had ever before been attempted. 
These retooling jobs were handled in an ex- 
cellent manner and often pointed to meth- 
ods that were adopted at Watervliet to manu- 
facture the same or similar cannon compo- 
nents. 

Having obtained basic armament produc- 
tion information, industry then began to im- 
prove upon original ordnance methods and 
suggested a great variety of time-saving and 
material-saving techniques. In the early 
phases of the national-defense program ord- 
nance engineers, technicians, and arsenals 
taught industry; in the latter phases indus- 
try instructed ordnance in many new short- 
cuts in mass production. 

The moral is that, given encouragement 
and relieved of unnecessary restrictions, reg- 
ulations, and red tape, American industry is 
capable of production miracles. Had the 
Ordnance Department insisted that every- 
thing should be done the Ordnance way, if 
Ordnance had interfered at every step of 
the production process with gratuitous ad- 
vice, suggestions, and commands the job of 
arming America and her allies would not 
have been done half as well as what was ac- 
tually achieved in production in an incredi- 
bly short time. 

Our third principle of operation consisted 
of the development of industry integration 
committees. 

These committees represented the cross 
weave in the fabric of America’s wartime ord- 
nance-production program. The lines of mu- 
tual assistance between industry and Ord- 
nance were well developed by the eary part 
of 1942, but intraindustry ties, such was the 
force of peacetime rivalry and competition, 
were relatively undeveloped. Part of my job 
as a production expediter was to put highly 
diversified companies, large and small, into 
harness together. Many companies found 
themselves far afield from their normal 
peacetime pursuits. They were awarded Gov- 
ernment contracts for the production of un- 
familiar items under strange and compli- 
cated wartime rules and regulations. Ord- 
nance had to train, guide, and assist them in- 
dividually during the initial stages of produc- 
tion and then weld them together into inti- 
mate groups for the rapid manufacture of 
specific ordnance items. In both instances 
the task was sometimes as difficult as teach- 
ing a right-handed man how to write with 
his left hand. Early difficulties were soon 
overcome, however, and industrial integra- 
tion, the vital cross weave that knitted to- 
gether hundreds of companies from coast 
to coast, became a permanent feature of the 
wartime Ordnance manufacturing program. 

There has been considerable publicity on 
the integration program and occasional press 
comment on the good work accomplished by 
a few committees; but there has been only an 
imperfect realization of the Nation-wide ex- 
tent of this unique form of industrial team- 
work as applied to ordnance production. On 
VE-day there were 82 industry integration 
committees, covering 162 types of ordnance 
equipment and combining the efforts of 1,527 
prime contractors and approximately 10,000 
subcontractors. The largest number of com- 
mittees in operation at any one time was 131. 
Of the total number of such committees in 
June 1943, 75 committees were working on 
tanks and automotive equipment, and 15 on 
such artillery items as guns, gun carriages, 
and fire-control instruments. 

The fourth and last principle of wartime 
ordnance operation which yielded rich divi- 
dends was the principle of maximum decen- 
tralization. 

I am well acquainted with all the argu- 
ments favoring concentration of power and 
centralization of authority. Ordnance ex- 
perience has proved, however, that the De- 
partment can best function under a decen- 
tralized plan of operation, and it has been 
my consistent policy to delegate authority 
whenever and wherever possible. The person 
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to whom authority is delegated automatical- 
ly assumes responsibility for results. I mea- 
sure him by results. We carved up a $38,- 
000,000,000 program into as many parts as 
good management dictated. Results achieved 
in the war are indicative of the soundness of 
the policy. 

The ordnance districts May serve as a prac- 
tical illustration of the scope and range of 
our decentralization policy. Ordnance pro- 
curement was initially decentralized in 13 
ordnance districts, roughly corresponding to 
the major manufacturing areas in the United 
States. Eight districts, in turn, progres- 
sively decentralized their operations until on 
VJ-day these districts had 39 region sub- 
offices. The Boston ordnance district had 
one suboffice; the St. Louis ordnance district 
had seven; two of the five suboffices of the 
Detroit ordnance district were located in 
Canada. 

Regional offices were established primarily 
to administer ordnance supply contracts with 
facilities located at such distances from a 
district office as to make it just as difficult 
and uneconomical for that office to work di- 
rectly with manufacturers as it was for 
facilities, particularly small facilities, to 
have their top management away 2 or 3 days 
on travel to and from the district office. 
During the war, ordnance production and 
inspection personnel, working out of nearby 
suboffices kept in constant touch with manu- 
facturers and rendered immediate assistance 
in anticipating and overcoming production 
problems. In the spring of 1942, when each 
week saw new fronts ablaze, with resultant 
changes in raw materials and manpower con- 
ditions, it became avparent that some ad- 
justments would have to be made in the 
previously conceived form of departmental 
organization. 

After lengthy conferences with my ad- 
visory staff, we decided to extend the tradi- 
tional ordnance policy of decentralization 
from the district system to other fields. 
Four major decisions were taken—to decen- 
tralize the administration of artillery am- 
munition production, to establish a tank- 
automotive center in Detroit, to form a small 
arms ammunition office, and to create a field 
office for safety and security matters. 

In keeping with these decisions, I or- 
dered the transfer of the administration 
of ammunition plants from Washington to a 
local point geographically central to the 
various ammunition plants which included, 
in addition to Government-owned, Govern- 
ment-operated plants, approximately 60 Gov- 
ernment-owned, contretor-operated new 
Ordnance facilities producing ammunition 
above caliber .50 and allied raw materials 
under cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts. This 
new decentralized office was established in 
St. Louis. 

On the same day that the St. Louis office 
was Officially established, the five-fold job 
of designing, manufacturing, buying, dis- 
tributing and maintaining all Army auto- 
motive land vehicles not carrying guns or 
armor—trucks, passenger cars, jeeps and am- 
bulances—was transferred from the Quar- 
termaster Corps to Ordnance. Motor trans- 
port, in itself a gigantic responsibility, was 
superimposed on the previous Ordnance re- 
sponsibility of a similar nature for tanks, 
combat cars, and all other motorized fighting 
equipment carrying guns or armor. Here in- 
deed was a new and major challenge to Ord- 
nance. In order to meet the rapidly ex- 
panding automotive program successfully, 
Ordnance needed all the additional help it 
could possibly secure from Industry. It was 
therefore a logical step to set up a new 
tank-automotive office in Detroit—the motor 
capital of the world. The success of this 
decentralized plan of operation is indicated 
by the fact that my office in Detroit ac- 
cepted 3,050,000 major pieces of automotive 
equipment during the war, valued at 16 
billion dollars, 


Our next major decentralization order in 
the summer of 1942 established an ammuni- 
tion suboffice of the Small Arms Division in 
Philadelphia to exercise the functions per- 
taining to the manufacture, procurement, 
production, inspection, and acceptance of 
small-arms ammunition and _ accessories. 
This office successfully supervised the man- 
ufacture of 47,000,000,000 rounds of small- 
arms ammunition from June 1940 to VJ- 
day—a highly creditable achievement in 
every way. 

Our last major decentralization order es- 
tablished a safety and security office in Chi- 
cago. It was a certainty that the unprece- 
dented expansion of explosives and ammuni- 
tion facilities would present hazards of vast 
and ominous magnitude. The manufacture 
of explosives and ammunition has always 
been attended by recurrent disasters in the 
past, and the new decentralized office was 
activated-to keep loss of lives, property, ma- 
terial, and time to an absolute minimum. 
So successful was the operation of this office 
that, according to a recent tabulation, of all 
disabling injuries at ordnance plants more 
than 95 percent were in no way due to ex- 
plosives manufacture but were attributable 
to the common variety of industrial ex- 
posures found in miscellaneous manufactur- 
ing industries. 

Decentralization, in ordnance terminology, 
is not synonymous with abandonment. The 
transfer of many responsibilities out of 
Washington, did not mean that the various 
centers and suboffices were left without 
guidance, direction, and supervision. Con- 
tact with Ordnance headquarters and these 
Offices was maintained in various ways—by 
the usual means of communication, by pe- 
riodic directives and reports, by regional con- 
ferences, and by frequent meetings in Wash- 
ington and in other parts of the country. I 
believe that it is part of my job to get out 
of Washington from time to time and to see 
for myself what is going on. From June 1, 
1942, to VJ-day, I traveled almost 200,000 
miles, mostly by airplane. 


Stop the Appeasement Policy Toward 
Communism 


REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 1, 1946 
Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, it was 


heartening, indeed, to real patriotic 
Americans to hear the statements by two 
of our representatives who have just re- 
turned from London. 

I refer to my distinguished friend, 
Senator ARTHUR VANDENBERG, of Michi- 
gan, and my distinguished friend, Hon. 
James F. Byrnes, Secretary of State. 

According to their statements, it seems 
they have come to realize that appease- 
ment of Communism is getting America 
nowhere except into trouble. 

The American people are behind them 
in this attitude and are demanding that 
they stiffen up, go forward with it, and 
let the world know that we mean what we 
say, and that we do not propose to have 
our country undermined and destroyed. 

I am going to suggest to Secretary 
Byrnes that he not only stop appease- 
ment abroad but that he begin to clean 
out his own department and every other 
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department of government that has 
these Marxist Communists on the Federa] 
pay roll, 

Let us help to maintain peace among 
the nations of the earth. But at the same 
time let us see that our country is pro- 
tected at home and respected abroad. 

Mr Speaker, under permission grant- 
ed me to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orpD, I am inserting the address of Secre- 
tary Byrnes delivered in New York on 
yesterday. 

The matter referred to follows: 


Text or SECRETARY OF STATE BYRNES’ Tak 
OUTLINING AMERICA’S POSITION ON DISPUTED 
WoRLD PROBLEMS 


We are beginning to realize that the war is 
over. It is good to have sons, husbands, and 
fathers home again. It is good to open a 
newspaper without fear of finding in the 
casualty lists the name of one near and dear 
to us. 

But this is not wholly a time of celebration 
and rejoicing. As families in their homes on 
the farms and in the cities settle back from 
the dinner table to hear the boys tell of 
Normandy and Iwo Jima, there is an un- 
spoken question in every mind. The ques- 
tion fs what we can do to make certain that 
there will never be another war. 

During the war our goal was clear. Our 
goal was victory. The problems of industrial 
and military mobilization, it is true, were 
problems of the first magnitude. Production 
bottlenecks often seemed unbreakable, trans- 
portation difficulties and manpower shortages 
insurmountable. On the fighting front, the 
combined land, sea and air operations were 
heartbreaking in complexity. 

These were hard tasks. Yet we were able 
to apply a yardstick to each proposal by ask- 
ing a simple question: “Will it help to win 
the war?” The common goal of victory 
served to unite us and to give purpose and 
direction to our efforts. 

Now that we have come into calmer waters, 
our relief and gratitude are mixed with uncer- 
tainty. Our goal now is permanent peace, 
and surely we seek it even more anxiously 
than we sought victory. 


FINDS PEACE PATH DIFFICULT 


The difficulty is that the path to perma- 
nent peace is not so easy to see and to follow 
as was the path to victory. 

When an issue is presented, we ask, “Will 
it help to win the peace?” When the answer 
is slow to come or does not come at all, we 
grow uneasy and apprehensive. 

While we may be in doubt about many 
things, there are certain basic propositions on 
which we are clear. 

One is that a just and lacting peace is not 
the inevitable result of victory. Rather, vic- 
tory has given us the opportunity to build 
such a peace. And our lives depend upon 
whether we make the most of this oppor- 
tunity. 

Another thing of which we are certain is 
that we Americans alone cannot determine 
whether the world will live in peace or perish 
in war. Peace depends quite as much upon 
others as it does upon us. No nation is the 
complete master of its fate. We are all 
bound together for better or for worse. 

Because we know this, we have pinned our 
hopes to the banner of the United Nations. 
And we are not content simply to take our 
place in that organization. We realize that 
although the dreams of the world are lodged 
in it, the United Nations will fail unless its 
members give it life by their confidence and 
by their determination to make it work in 
concrete cases and in everyday affairs. 


DISCUSSES LONDON MEETING 


And so I wish to tal to you about the first 
meetings of the United Nations. What has 
been said in these meetings had been said as 











plainly and bluntly as anything I have heard 
said by responsible statesmen in any private 
conference. 

These first meetings were intended only 
to establish the various organs of the United 
Nations. But so pressing were some of the 
problems presented to the Security Council 
that they had to be dealt with before there 
was a chance for the Council to adopt even 
provisional rules of procedure. 

All was not calm and peaceful at the meet- 
ings in London. There was effort to use the 
United Nations to advance selfish national 
aims. But the clash of national interests 
and purposes which were reflected in the de- 
bates in London was very much like the clash 
of local and special interests which are re- 
flected in our National and State Legislatures. 

We may deprecate some of these clashes of 
interest. But when they exist, it is better 
that they should be publicly revealed. If 
these conflicts of interests did not appear in 
the forums of the United Nations, these 
forums would be detached from reality and 
in the long run turn out to be purposeless 
and futile. 

ON MIDDLE EAST DEBATE 


A most significant precedent was estab- 
lished when the Security Council finished its 
discussions of the complaint of the Syrian 
and Lebanese Governments requesting the 
withdrawal of French and British troops 
from their territories. 

The Council did not take formal action 
because of a difference among the perma- 
nent members as to the form of the resolu- 
tion. But no one questioned the general 
proposition that no state has the right to 
maintain its troops on the territory of anoth- 
er independent state without its consent, nor 
the application of this proposition to the 
pending case. 

The particular form of resolution to this 
general effect which was presented by the 
United States representative, Mr. Edward R. 
Stettinius, was supported -by most of the 
members of the Council. It failed of ac- 
ceptance, however, because the Soviet Union 
vetoed it on the ground that it was not def- 
inite enough. 

But the British and French Governments 
immediately announced that, notwithstand- 
ing the technical veto of the Soviet Union, 
they would act in accordance with the Amer- 
ican resolution as it clearly represented the 
views of the Council. 

This indicates that the mere legal veto 
by one of the permanent members of the 
Council does not in fact relieve any state, 
in 
4 





irge or small, of its moral obligation to act 
1 accordance with the purposes and prin- 


iples of the Charter. 
TELLS OF GOOD START 


The United Nations got off to a good start. 
However, that does not mean it is an assured 
success. It simply means that the Charter 
will work if the peoples of the United Na- 
tions are determined to make it work. At 
times our Congress may make serious errors 
of omission and commission. Such errors 
are not the fault of the Congress as an in- 
stitution. They are the fault of its mem- 
bers or of their constituents who fail to 
measure up to their responsibilities. 

So it is with the United Nations. It will 
succeed only as we, the peoples of the United 
Nations, measure up to our responsibilities. 

I should be lacking in candor if I said to 
you that world conditions today are sound 
or reassuring. All around us there is suspi- 
cion and distrust, which in turn breeds 
suspicion and distrust. 

Some suspicions are unfounded and un- 
reasonable. Of some others, that cannot be 
said. That requires frank discussion be- 
tween great powers of the things that give 
rise to suspicion. At the Moscow Conference 
there was such frank discussion. It was 
helpful. But the basis of some suspicions 
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persists and prompts me to make some com- 
ments as to our position. 

We have joined with our allies in the 
United Nations to put an end to war. We 
have covenanted not to use force except in 
the defense of law as embodied in the pur- 
poses and principles of the Charter. We in- 
tend to live up to that covenant. 

But as a great power and as a permanent 
member of the Security Council we have a 
responsibility to use our influence to see that 
other powers live up to their covenant. And 
that responsibility we also intend to meet. 

Unless the great powers are prepared to 
act in the defense of law, the United Nations 
cannot prevent war. We must make it clear 
in advance that we do intend to act to pre- 
vent aggression, making it clear at the same 
time that we will not use force for any other 
purpose. 

The great powers are given special respon- 
sibilities because they have the strength to 
maintain peace, if they have the will to main- 
tain peace. Their strength in relation to 
one another is such that no one of them can 
safely break the peace if the others stand 
united in defense of the Charter. 

The present power relationships of the 
great states preclude the domination of the 
world by any one of them. Those power rela- 
tionships cannot be substantially altered by 
the unilateral action of any one great state 
without profoundiy disturbing the whole 
structure of the United Nations. 

Therefore, if we are going to do our part 
to maintain peace in the world we must 
maintain our power to do so, and we must 
make it clear that we will stand united with 
other great states in defense of the Charter. 

If we are to be a great power we must act 
as a great power, not only in order to insure 
our own security but in order to preserve the 
peace of the world. 


FOR MILITARY TRAINING 


Much as we desire general disarmament 
and much as we are prepared to participate 
in a general reduction of armaments, we 
cannot be faithful to our obligations to our- 
selves and to the world if we alone disarm. 

While it is not in accord with our tradi- 
tions to maintain a large professional stand- 
ing army, we must be able and ready to pro- 
vide armed contingents that may be required 
on short notice. We must also have a 
trained citizenry able and ready to supple- 
ment those armed contingents without un- 
necessarily prolonged training. 

That is why in the interest of peace we 
cannot allow our Military Establishment to 
be reduced below the point required to main- 
tain a position commensurate with our re- 
sponsibilities, and that is why we must have 
some form of universal military training. 

Our power thus maintained cannot and 
will not be used for aggressive purposes. 
Our tradition as a peace-loving, law-abiding, 
democratic people should be an assurance 
that our force will not be used except in the 
defense of law. Our armed forcés except as 
they may be called into action by the Secu- 
rity Council, cannot be employed in war 
without the consent of the Congress. We 
need not fear their misuse unless we dis- 
trust the representatives of the people. 


SEES NO CAUSE FOR WAR 


I am convinced that there is no reason 
for war between any of the great powers. 
Their present power relationships and in- 
terests are such that none need or should feel 
insecure in relation to the others as long as 
each faithfully observes the purposes and 
principles of the Charter. 

It is not enough for nations to declare 
they do not want to make war. Hitler said 
that. In a sense he meant it. He wanted 
the world to accept the domination of a to- 
talitarian government under his direction. 
He wanted that without war if possible. He 
was determined to get it with war if nec- 
essary. 
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To banish war, nations must refrain from 
doing the things tnat lead to war. 

It has never been the policy of the United 
States in its internal affairs or in its foreign 
relations to regard the status quo as sacro- 
sanct. The essence of our democracy is our 
belief in life and growth and in the right of 
the people to shape and mould their own 
destiny. 

It is not in our tradition to defend the 
dead hand of reaction or the tyranny of 
privilege. We did not fight against the Nazis 
and Fascists who turned back the clock of 
civilization in order that we might stop the 
clock of progress. 


WANTS POSITIVE DIPLOMACY 


Our diplomacy must not be negative and 
inert. It must be capable of adjustment and 
development in response to constantly 
changing circumstances. It must be marked 
by creative ideas, constructive proposals, 
practical and forward-looking suggestions. 

Though the status quo is not sacred and 
unchangeable, we cannot overlook a uni- 
lateral gnawing away at the status quo. 
The Charter forbids aggression and we can- 
not allow aggression to be accomplished by 
coercion or pressure, or by subterfuges such 
as political infiltration. 

When adjustments between States, large 
or small, are called for, we will frankly and 
fairly consider those adjustments on their 
merits and in the light of the common in- 
terests of all States, large and small, to main- 
tain peace and security in a world based on 
the unity of all great powers and the domi- 
nance of none. 

There are undoubtedly vitally important 
adjustments which will require our consid- 
eration. Some of these situations are deli- 
cate to deal with. I am convinced, however, 
that satisfactory solutions can be found if 
there is a stop to this maneuvering for stra- 
tegic advantage all over the world and to 
the use of one adjustment as an entering 
wedge for further and undisclose 
tions of power. 

We must face the fact that to preserve the 
United Nations we cannot be 
veto or no veto—to serious c« 
tween any of the great powers, because such 
controversies could affect the whole power 
relationship between all of the great powers. 

The United States wishes to n ita 
friendly relations with all nations and ex- 
clusive arrangements with no nation. Nat- 
urally, there are some problems which con- 
cern some nations much more than other 
nations. That is true in regard to n 
problems related to inter-American irs. 
That is true in regard to the control of Ger- 
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AGAINST EXCLUSIVE BLOCS 


In our relations with the other great pow- 
ers there are many problems which concern 
two or three of us much more than the others 
of us. I see no objection to conferences be- 
tween the Big Three or the Big Four or the 
Big Five. 


Even conferences between ourselv< 
Soviet Union alone, conferences 
selves and Britain alone, or conferences be- 
tween ourselves and France or China alone, 
can all help to further general accord among 
the great powers and peace with the smaller 
powers. 

But in such conferences, so far as the 
United States is concerned, we will gang up 
against no state. We will do notl 
break the world into exclusive blocs or spher 
of influence. In this atomic age we will n 
seek to divide a world which is one and in- 
divisible. 

We have openly, gladly and wholeheartedly 
welcomed our Soviet ally as a great power, 
second to none in the family of the Uni 
Nations. We have approved many adjust- 
ments in her favor, and in the process re- 
solved many serious doubts in her fav 
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Only an inexcusable tragedy of errors could 
cause serious conflict. between us in the fu- 
ture. Despite the differences in our way. of 
life, our people admire and respect our allies 
and wish to continue to be friends and part- 
ners in a world of expanding freedom and 
rising standards of living. 

But in the interest of world peace and in 
the interest of our common and traditional 
friendship we must make plain that the 
United States intends to defend the Charter. 

Great powers as well as small powers have 
agreed under the United Nations Charter 
not to use force or the threat of force ex- 
cept.in defense of law and the purposes and 
principles of the Charter. 

We will not and we cannot stand aloof if 
force or the threat of force is used contrary 
to the purposes and principles of the 
Charter. 

WOULD SPEED PEACE MAKING 


We have no right to hold our troops in 
the territories of other sovereign states with- 
out their approval and consent freely given. 

We must not unduly prolong the making 
of peace and continue to impose our troops 
upon small and impoverished states. 

No power has a right to help itself to al- 
leged enemy properties in liberated or ex- 
satellite countries before a reparation settle- 
ment has been agreed upon by the Allies. 
We have not and will not agree to any one 
power deciding for itself what it will take 
from these countries. 

We must not conduct a war of nerves to 
achieve strategic ends. 

We do not want to stumble and stagger 
into situations where no power intends war, 
but no power will be able to avert war. 

We must not regard the drawing of atten- 
tion to situations which might endanger 
the peace, as an affront to the nation or 
nations responsible to those situations. 

It is quite possible that any nation may 
in good faith embark on a course of conduct 
without fully appreciating the effects of its 
conduct. We must all be willing to review 
our actions to preserve our common interests 
in the peace, which are so much more im- 
portant to all of us than the differences 
which might divide us. 

We must get back to conditions of peace. 
We must liquidate the terrible legacy which 
the war has left us. We must return our ar- 
mies to their homelands. We must eliminate 
the breeding grounds of suspicion and fear. 
We must not deceive ourselves or mislead our 
Allies. To avoid trouble we must not allow 
situations to develop into incidents from 
which there is no retreat. 


CALLS FOR PATIENCE NOW 

We must live by the Charter. That is the 
only road to peace. 

To live by the Charter requires good will 
and understanding on the part of all.of-us. 
We who had patience and gave confidence to 
one another in the most trying days of the 
war must have patience and give confidence 
to cone another now. 

No nation has a monopoly of virtue or of 
wisdom, and no nation has a right to act as if 
it had. Friendly nations should act as 
friendly nations. 

Loose talk of the inevitability of war casts 
doubt on cur own loyalty to the Charter and 
jeopardizes cur most cherished freedoms both 
at home and abroad. 

There are ideological differences in the 
world. There always have been. But in this 
world there is room for many people with 
varying views and many governments with 
varying systems. None of us can foresee the 
far distant future and the ultimate shape of 
things to come. But we are bound together 
as part of a common civilization. 

As we view the wreckage of the war, we 
must realize that the urgent tasks of recon- 
struction, the challenging tasks of creating 
higher standards of living for our people, 
should absorb all our constructive energies. 


Great states and small states must work 
together to build a friendlier and happier 
world.. If we fail to work together there can 


be no peace, no comfort and little hope for 
any of us. 


Brotherhood or Bombs— Which? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 1 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorpD a very 
timely address delivered on February 28, 
1946, at the Church of the Reformation 
in Washington, D. C., by Frederick Tay- 
lor Wilson, author-lecturer, on the sub- 
ject Brotherhood or Bombs—Which? 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Moses, the first and greatest of lawgivers, 
solemnly said to his people at an anxious 
hour in their history: “I call heaven and 
earth to record this day against you, that 
I have set before you life and death, blessing 
and cursing; therefore choose life that thou 
and thy seed may live.” 

In our own land, in other years, James 
Russell Lowell warned that— 


“Once to every Man and nation 
Comes the moment to decide, 

In the strife of truth with falsehood 
For the good or evil side.” 


Mankind, now, however, faces its greatest 
decision. 

The year 1945 was an amazing one. Histo- 
rians, centuries hence, will write in wonder 
of its world-shaking events. The triple sud- 
den deaths in that year, all within a period 
of less than 20 days, of President Roosevelt 
in a quiet Georgia retreat, and the fated end- 
ings of Mussolini and Hitler, the one at the 
hands of outraged fellow Italians and the 
other, like Samson of old, amid the falling 
ruins of Germany, were great historic events. 
The successful closing of the long, drawn- 
out wars with both Germany and Japan, 
soon thereafter were occasions for world- 
wide rejoicing. After long enduring the 
dark night of war, mankind, like Dante of 
old, in joy again beheld the stars of peace. 

But the most momentous events of 1945 
were not the sudden passing of these na- 
tional leaders, however good or evil they 
may have been, for other leaders before them 
had passed. Neither was the ending of 
-global wars, horrible as they were, our most 
thrilling events, for wars before them had 
come to a sudden end. 

The two events of 1945 which history will 
record as of most far-reaching significance 
to the human race were the successful com- 
pletion at San Francisco by the representa- 
tives of 51 different nations, of the plan for 
the United Nations Organization and the an- 
nouncement a few weeks later of the release 
and the application of the deadly effect of 
the atomic bomb upon two helpless cities in 
Japan. The work at San Francisco was the 
real beginning of what can become the par- 
liament of man and the federation of the 
world, about which poets have sung and 
prophets have long prophesied. The old 
League of Nations, however great may have 
been its work, did not include in its councils 
representatives of either Russia or the United 
States, and, therefore, could not be called 
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truly international. The release of the 
atomic bomb with all its potential power sug- 
gested to thinking man the coming of the 
awful. judgment.day. of his childhood and was 
a terrible omen of what could prove to be the 
means for man’s ultimate destruction. The 
hell-fire of other days again entered into the 
imaginative thinking of a frightened world, 
As Mathew Arnold expressed it: 


“Down came the storm. In ruins fell 
The worn-out world we knew.” 


Mankind suddenly realized that a new age 
had burst upon it which can prove to be either 
the end of all or another golden age for man. 
It is significant that the meeting place at 
San Francisco was near what the world knows 
as the Golden Gate. 

The work at San Francisco was not of a 
spectacular nature. There great men and 
women labored day after day with anxious in- 
terest as spokesmen for a majority of the 
peoples of the world and hewed out in bril- 
liant fashion from the hard oak of realism 
what, under God, could prove to be the 
world’s greatest structure of idealism. There, 
the blueprint was made for a universal work- 
shop, in which sane leaders of nations, in the 
future, may in actuality beat their swords of 
war into plowshares and their spears of bat- 
tle into the pruning hooks of peace. In dig- 
nity and decorum these representatives of 
51 different nations garbed in the dress of 
their native lands and speaking their own 
varied languages, came forward and affixed 
their several signatures to what should prove 
to be the Magna Charta of mankind and the 
world’s first great declaration of independ- 
ence. That work has now been approved by a 
majority of the nations represented at San 
Francisco and the foundation for universal 
peace and brotherhood has now been laid. 

Contrast this constructive work at San 
Francisco with the awful destructive scenes 
which took place a few weeks later in Japan. 
There, like Prometheus of old, man, poor, 
weak man, brought down fire from heaven, 
and scenes far more thrilling than the days 
of debate and compromise at San Francisco 
took place. From a murky sky, lonely pilots 
of the purple twilight let loose upon war- 
battered Japanese cities, like the dew of death 
pictured by Tennyson, the most destructive 
weapon of war ever used before by man. 
Flames of heat of 4,000,00C°, brighter than 
the light of the midday sun, swept heaven- 
ward to a height of more than 8 miles, and 
at a velocity of more than 500 miles an hour, 
and in a short while untold thousands of 
helpless men, women, and children melted 
away like wax in the deadly flames of this 
ghastly invention of man. The imaginative 
inferno of Dante was eclipsed by the real 
inferno which man’s genius had let loose 
upon the world. 

All of this was the work of a weapon of 
war no larger than a common cocoanut. It 
had been released at a cost. of $2,000,000,000, 
or one-fifth of the entire wealth of all Man- 
hattan Island, and in it was a pent-up power 
greater than that of any weapon of war yet 
devised by man. It would require a con- 
tribution of near $1 from every human being 
on earth to pay this bill. 

It is said that one pound of uranium 235, 
an element used in the construction of the 
atomic bomb, equals in potential energy 1,500 
tons of coal, 250,000 gallons of gasoline, and 
80,000,000 cubic feet of gac. And yet only 
one-tenth of 1 percent of the possible power 
which could have been released was released 
upon the bewildered cities of Japan. At last 
a Frankenstein monster created under the 
leadership of the wisest among us had been 
devised and the world learned for the first 
time of this horrible instrument of war which 
could quickly destroy it. 

Now, as Zoroaster proclaimed long ago, two 
great forces—the one of light and the other 
of darkness—contend for world mastery. 
Which shall prevail? 
















































































The United Nations Organization may in 
truth with its world-wide ramifications be- 
come the word forum where voices of the op- 
pressed among the nations, long silent, may 
be heard and long maturing plans for a just 
and lasting peace among the nations reach 
their final perfection. It cam be the way, 
under God, in which a new day of brother- 
hood and good will can be made to prevail. 


“where the bars of race and creed and speech 
which sever 
Will be fused into one humanity forever.” 


There is great satisfaction in the thought 
that the future control of this awful bomb 
will be under the direction of the United 
Nations Organization. There this new-found 
power may be directed to the work of pro- 
longing human life rather than of destroying 
it: to lifting burdens from the backs of tired 
men and women rather than multiplying 
them; and to performing the divine task of 
bringing a statelier Eden back to man. If 
man should have once lost his paradise of 
plenty, that paradise can be regained. Piety 
and poverty were never genuine yoke fellows. 
Riches and righteousness are not natural 
rivals, but can learn to walk together in 
heavenly harmony. Despair and disease were 
never destined to haunt forever the home of 
man made in the image of God. There is a 
divine discontent in the human family which 
can be satisfied. The kingdom of peace, 
power, and plenty can be realized. 

There is great hope for man in knowing 
that mighty voices in the church of God had 
a vital part in the promotion of this new 
world parliament. Its spiritual opportunity 
is as unlimited as its political future. 

The alternative is too terrible for human 
contemplation. The potential destructive 
power of the atomic bomb is beyond human 
comprehension. It is said that three such 
bombs properly placed could, overnight, de- 
stroy the entire industrial structure of Amer- 
ica. Nocity or nation could successfully pro- 
tect itself against such a day of doom. One 
scientist declares that 123 such bombs prop- 
erly placed could wreak more deadly damage 
than all the recent years of war. Mother 
earth itself—like exploding stars—cpuld be 
completely annihilated. A mad race among 
the nations to excel in the making of this 
weapon of destruction could only end in 
their universal bankruptcy. 

For such a time as now the church uni- 
versal has come. For 2,000 years good men 
and good women have talked and written of 
human brotherhood. The hour is now upon 
us when that brotherhood must become a 
grand reality or we perish. The key to the 
future peace of the world lies in the success- 
ful operation of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion. The success of that organization lies 
in the support of a church universal, for only 
the moral and spiritual unity of man will 
make workable the political unity of the na- 
tions. The time has long past when any sin- 
cere religious group should spend its time 
sniping any other group, great or small, which 
seeks to promote good will among men. Tol- 
erance and truth demand a respect for every 
apostle of human brotherhood. 

What a task for the church? The Master 
of all men in confidence declared that His 
Kingdom lay within the hearts of men. 
Whenever all human souls possess that king- 
dom the reign of righteousness will be uni- 
versal. The universal church is greater than 
any human organization. It is something 
more than Jewish or Gentile, Catholic or 
Protestant. It is rooted in the recognition of 
God as the universal Father and of all the 
children of men as made of one blood. No 
particular faith holds a monopoly of religious 
truths. There is in each religious faith a 
Vital truth which can be used in the build- 
ing of this ecumenical edifice. Micah’s plea 
for justice, mercy, and humility as the re- 
quirements of God was a universal plea, 
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Freedom, knowledge, and human kindness are 
the common property of every great faith. 
Let us believe that the Kingdom of God lies 
just ahead. The arrival of “The one far-off 
divine event,” can, under God, be hastened. 
It will come, not by observation as a cosmic 
catastrophe, but like the leaven in the lump, 
when the spirit of Christ is universal. 

It is of supreme importance that every po- 
tent pen and every vibrant voice in the 
world today—whatever their religious be- 
liefs—become enlisted in this mighty 
effort for the promofion of the universal 
spirit of tolerance, truth, and good will. 
These are the God-given arches which will 
support forever the bridge of brotherhood. 
It is a momentous task, for millions of 
the human race, like Laccoon and his sons, 
are still caught in the awful coils of igno- 
rance, intolerance, and religious superstition, 

But there is hope ahead. There is a per- 
petual plasticity in man’s nature and the 
miracle of a redeemed humanity can become 
a glorious reality. For such to become true, 
a@ light more brilliant than that which rose 
above the cities of Japan must break upon 
the world. Such a light will not flash from 
the blast of bombs, but from the throne of 
Eternal Love, a love that transcends all love 
for nations, the love that holds the sun and 
moon and stars, the love for humanity. 
Then a new day will dawn upon the world. 
And with its coming, there will be ushered 
in the age sublime which will bring to the 
broken sons and daughters of men— 


“A brotherhood that shall grow stronger 
Than the narrow bonds which now dis- 
tract the world; 
When cannons roar and trumpets blare no 
longer, 
The ironclads rust and battle flags are 
furled.” 


Then we shall have a new heaven and a 
new earth, for the first heaven and the first 
earth will have passed away. Brotherhood 
and not bombs will rule the world! 





A Real Farmer Speaks His Mind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 1, 1946 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, in com- 
mon with all members of the House, I 
have received a large number of letters 
respecting many matters and things 
pending before Congress. 

Recently I received a letter from a 
man who knows whereof he speaks, con- 
cerning the plight of the farmer. 

Under consent granted, Iam extending 
my remarks and including a letter from 
Walter Smith, of Plainfield, Vt., which 
deserves to be read by all who are inter- 
ested to relieve the situation which 
obtains. This is it: 

PLAINFIELD, VT., February 25, 1946. 

Dear Sir: I am writing you in regard to the 
labor situation on the farm. Are you aware 
that it is almost impossible to hire any help 
at any price? It is scarcer than during the 
war, and farmers are also finding it hard to 
meet the price demands of the few farm 
laborers that there are. During the war we 
had some help, but many left after hostilities 
ceased. We would be glad to have farm labor 
receive as good wages as help in other busi- 
ness, but how can the ordinary farmer pay 
$100 a month and room and board? Room 
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and board elsewhere would cost a person over 
$50 a month. How can we pay this at the 
present cost of feed? After feeding our cows 
and paying the hired man I would have a 
bare living, to say nothing of supporting my 
family. It is true that farm work is long 
hours and hard work, but a farmer can’t 
operate on an 8-hour day. 

Just how many more average cows would 
a farmer have to keep in order to meet these 
wage demands? How many more hens, etc.? 
At that it would be a losing battle: we 
couldn’t then operate at a profit. Isn't a 
farmer entitled to a fair profit on his invest- 
ment? 

We are getting a good milk price but no 
notice is taken of the fact that all we have 
to buy has increased in proportion. Why 
try to keep some prices at a 1937 low with the 
cost of production at a 1946 high? 

In my situation I have decided that it will 
be impossible to produce any maple products 
this year because of lack of help. Why not 
lumber that sugar place as it is of no worth 
as a maple producer now and quit sugaring 
for good? Of course, it takes 60 to 80 years 
to raise a maple tree but the price of lumber 
is good. 

Why is the cost of equipment so high? [I 
bought a milking machine pail to go with 


my other machines. The pail could be made 
for not over $10 worth of material I firmly 
believe. The inflations and other parts 
might cost $8 and there is a pulsator that is 


no more complicated than the €5 carburetor 
on a Ford car. Yet I paid #90 for this pail. 
Last spring I ordered a tractor to be delivered 
as soon as possible. I haven’t received it yet 
and today was told that because of strikes 
it was probable that my tractor wouldn't 
come through until summer. Unfortunately 
my hay dosn’t understand strikes and will 
probably mature at the accustomed time; 
how shall I harvest it? If we can have 
neither machinery nor help what point is 
there in attempting to operate a farm? My 
farm is 300 acres and therefore I feel some 
help is necessary; it is hardly a one-man 
farm. I keep a herd of 40 milkers and ap- 
proximately 70 head of stock, a flock of hens, 
pigs; I raise 15 ton of squash, 150 gallons of 
maple products, 500 pounds of beans, 75 to 
100 bushel of potatoes above my own needs. 
I ship approximately 200,000 pounds of milk 
and produce several hundred dozen eggs. 
This farm supplies all the needs of the stock 
outside their grain. Are we to sell the stock 
and let this farm lie idle for a few years to 
let people realize it is necessary for the 
farmer to exist? There is no insurance for 
a farmer against hard times. Other busi- 
nesses provide unemployment insurance but 
if my farm is to go out of production because 
of reasons beyond my control how about in- 
surance for me? 

If I have to sell a beef it is always called 
grade B or C product, but if I wish to buy a 
cut of beef for my own use I pay grade A 
price. The slaughterer gets a subsidy and 
the farmer takes the loss. 

We can't get grain for our hens so we are 
forced to sell them at the price a dealer offers. 
From comparison with the price in 
market someone must make a profit 
again the farmer takes the loss 

Why are we supporting a full staff, or 
nearly so, of OPA officials when most articles 
have been removed from the ration list? Are 
we going to keep them in office until they too 
retire on a pension? 

Most politicians claim on their platform 
to be farmers. How many operate their 
farms and pay all expenses of the farm and 
have a profit? If they are farmers let them 
come now to the aid of the farmers. We need 
help unless we are to be forced to sell our 
stock and only keep what we can handle 
alone, this labor situation must be clarified, 
and the importance of it made clear to the 
people of this country. The farmers did 
more than their share during the war and 


the 


and 
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believed ve would not again be the forgotten 
group when we were not so desperately 
needed. Eut what has been done to insure 
us a place so that we can maintain an ade- 
quate standard of living? 

Other groups depend partly on the power 
of a strike to enforce their demands but 
what would happen if the farmers went on 
strike? You have no fear of this believing 
that we ere not well enough organized. But 
that is only part of the truth, most farmers 
more than any other group have a social 
consciousnes that prevents their using this 
weapon as farmers alone realize that a farm 
strike would bring such suffering as our coun- 
try has never had toendure. Farmers would 
hesitate to inflict suffering on innocent chil- 
dren that would be the main victims. But 
what can we do? 

If you and other Congressmen have the 
interests of the farmer at heart now is the 
time to show it. Do something about the 
cost of equipment or ive us a milk price in 
prcportion to it. See that some way is made 
to insure farm labor. We have to have 
raachinery and help. 

Thank you for your attention, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER £MITH. 


Committee on Un-American Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. KOPPLEMANN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 1, 1946 


Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, 
uncer leave given me to ez:tend my re- 
marks, I wish to insert in the Appendix 
of the ReEcorp a letter from Ellsworth 
Huntington, professor of geography at 
Yale University, protesting the actions 
of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

I have singled this letter out from a 
number that I have received criticizing 
the manner in which this committee has 
been handling its investigations. Pro- 
fessor Huntington is a member of one 
of our earliest families. He is outstand- 
ing among the scholars of this Nation, 
and indeed of the world. He has long 
been famous for his expeditions in geo- 
graphical research and for his published 
studies on the interrelationship of geog- 
raphy and economics. During the First 
World War he was a captain in the Mili- 
tary Intelligence Service of the Army. 
His background and thinking are thor- 
oughly American. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it important that 
the Members of this House read Profes- 
sor Huntington’s observations on the op- 
evations of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. Our constituents 
are not restricted by the rules of this 
body from expressing themselves regard- 
ing our actions as a whole or the actions 
of any group representing us. They are 
watching us closely and when we so con- 
duct ourselves as to bring forth their 
condemnation, it behooves us to pay at- 
tention to what they say. As a Member 
of this House I am jealous of our good 
reputation and trust that Professor 
Huntington’s remarks will fall on atten- 
tive cars and cause the committee to 
realize that a change in its methods and 


approach to the problem it has under- 
taken to resolve is in order, lest the tide 
swell and public opinion be so roused 
that the dignity of Congress be seriously 
injured and the democratic process be 
subject to disparagement and suspicion, 


YALE UNIVERSITY, 
New Haven, Conn., February 22, 1946. 
Hon. HERMAN P. KOPPLEMANN, 
House Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEeaR Mr. KcPPLEMANN: My attention has 
just been called to a gurious letter sent out 
by the Committee on Un-American Activities. 
This letter was signed by Ernie Adamson. 
The letter contains a phrase which says that 
the National Committee to Combat Anti- 
Semitism is engaged in “solicitation of money 
for the purpose of controlling the thoughts 
of American citizens.” The use of the word 
“controlling” is wholly unwarranted, It car- 
ries, and is apparently meant to carry, a 
somewhat sinister suggestion that the Com- 
mittee to Combat Anti-Semitism is doing 
something wrong. 

That committee undoubtedly wishes to 
influence people’s thoughts. That is ex- 
actly what you do when you seek election, 
and what I do when I write a book. We none 
of us try to control people’s thoughts, but 
only to influence them. 

The letter of the Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities is one of many examples of 
what seems to me a very dangerous attitude 
on the part of that committee. I strongly 
protest against such action and against the 
assumption of the committee that any or- 
ganization with which it does not happen to 
be in sympathy is therefore un-American. 

My personal belief is that the Committee 
on Un-American Activities ought to be dis- 
charged at once. It does more harm than 
gcod. 

Very truly yours, 
ELLSWoRTH HUNTINGTON. 


Anglo-American Financial Agreement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


CF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 1, 1946 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include a 
pamphlet on Questions and Answers. on 
the Anglo-American Financial Agree- 
ment. 

There seems to be so much confusion 
about the facts regarding the British 
loan, it might be helpful to see what the 
facts really are. 

The Treasury Department has tried to 
describe the agreements clearly and sim- 
ply so that the people of the United States 
will understand what they have to gain 
from helping the people of Great Britain 
get back on their feet. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON THE ANGLO-AMER- 
ICAN FINANCIAL AGREEMENT 
(U. S. Treasury Department, Washington, 
D. C., January 1946) 
FOREWORD 

When the financial agreement with Eng- 
land was announced, the Treasury received 
many inquiries about the proposed credit. 
These questions came from Members of Con- 
gress, from business and civic organizations, 
and from private citizens interested in the 
urgent problems dealt with in this agree- 
ment, 
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It seemed to me that millions of our cit}. 
zens must be asking themselves these same 
questions. They want to Know the facts 
about the finarcial agreement. They want 
to know why the proposed credit is neces- 
sary. I have, therefore, asked the Treasury 
staff to present in plain language the ques. 
tions that we have received and the answers 
that we have given on the financial agree. 
ment. 

The American people want a world of peace 
and prosperity. So do the people of all 
countries. This will be possible only through 
international cooperation to establish fair 
currency and trade practices that will make 
it possible for world trade to expand and 
grow. We have made a good deal of prog- 
ress toward this goal. Unfortunately, Eng- 
land will rot be able to commit herself to 
the prompt application of these principles 
until she is sure that she will be in a posi- 
tion to secure her essential imports of food 
and raw materials. 

For 6 years, England devoted most of her 
resources to fighting the war. She converted 
her export industries to war production. She 
sold foreign investments and incurred a 
foreign debt of $13,000,000,000 to pay for her 
world-wide war expenditures. But now the 
war is over. England can secure imports 
only by paying for them with exports. She 
can meet her huge foreign debt only by find- 
ing ma.kets for her products. With some 
help, it will take a few years for England to 
restore her export industries and to reestab- 
lish her export trade. In the meantime, 
England must import. Otherwise the health 
of her people will be impaired and her in- 
dustries will decline. 

If England can secure a credit that will 
help pay for her essential imports during 
the next few years, she can immediately ac- 
cept the principles of fair and nondiscrim- 
inatory currency and trade practices. In 
fact, England will be greatly benefited by an 
expansion of trade on such a basis. That 
is the policy England would prefer. 

But if England cannot secure such a credit, 
she will have to take drastic steps to curtail 
her imports and to force her exports on 
other countries. Our exports would be ex- 
cluded, as far as possible, from British Em- 
pire countries which would concentrate on 
trade with each other. Such a policy would 
inevitably divide the world into conflicting 
economic blocs. In blunt language, the 
world would be at war—economic war. 

The consequences of such a policy would 
be tragic for the United States, for England, 
and for the entire world. That is why the 
representatives of the United States and 
England went over this problem in discus- 
sions that lasted more than 3 months. They 
agreed that England would need help in 
maintaining essential imports and that part 
of this help should be in the form of a credit 
of ¢3,759,000,000 from the United States. 
And they agreed that with this help England 
could abandon wartime currency and trade 
discriminations and join with the United 
States in a program of international eco- 
nomic cooperation. This is the essence of 
the financial agreement between the United 
States and England which is now before Con- 
gress for approval. 

This financial agreement, and the proposed 
credit will be a big step in preventing eco- 
nomic warfare. It will also be a big step in 
building a world in which countries live and 
work together in peace and prosperity. For 
England it will mean a chance to feed her 
people and reconvert her industries in a 
world of expanding trade. For the United 
States it will mean opening the markets of 
our best customer, England and the British 
Empire, to the products of our factories and 
farms. For all countries it will mean 4 
chance to reconstruct a war-shattered world, 
with expanding trade, greater employment, 
and higher standards of living. 











The people of the United States and the 
United Nations have agreed on a program in 
which countries cooperate to maintain peace 
nd prosperity. The United Nations Organi- 
gation, with its Security Council, General 
Assembly, Economic and Social Council, and 
International Court of Justice, constitute one 
side of this program. The International 
Monetary Fund and the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development and the 
proposed International Trade Organization 
constitute another side of the same program. 
The financial agreement with the United 
Kingdom is essential to the realization cf 
this entire program for peace and prosperity. 
This is what I hope the people and Congress 
will bear in mind in considering the financial 
agreement. . 

FRED M. VINSON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 1946. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


is the Anglo-American financial 
agreement? 


The financial agreement between the Gov- 
ernments of the United States and the United 
Kingdom is an agreement under which— 

a. The United States will extend tq the 
United Kingdom a line of credit of $3,750,- 
000,000, which can be drawn upon until De- 
cember 31, 1951. 

b. The United Kingdom will end a series of 
wartime financial and commercial restric- 
tions and practices which have the effect of 
discriminating against American trade and 
reducing the flow of world trade. 

The loan will be repaid in 50 equal install- 
ments, beginning in 1951. The amount to be 
paid each year for principal and interest of 
2 percent is fixed at $120,000,000 on the $3,- 
750,000,000 credit, plus an additional $20,- 
000,000 on the $650,000,000 settlement for 
lend-lease and surplus property. This makes 
a total of $140,000,000 a year. The portions 
of the payment that will be credited to prin- 
cipal and interest, respectively, will vary 
from year to year, the portion to be credited 
to principal increasing and that to interest 
decreasing. 

The financial agreement is associated with 
a far-reaching agreement on commercial pol- 
icy and a settlement of the outstanding 
lend-lease and surplus-property problems of 
the two countries. The commercial policy 
statement proposes the establishment of an 


1. What 


International Trade Organization which 
wouid aim to expand world trade by reducing 
trade barriers, avoiding trade discrimina- 
tions, and eliminating cartel practices. 

2. Who decides whether the credit should be 


extended? 


Congress has to authorize the Government 
o extend the line of credit to England. Sec- 
ion 1 of the financial agreement states that 

will take effect on the date when the 
United Kingdom is notified by the United 
tes that Congress has made the necessary 
ds available. 
The authorizing legislation will have to be 
passed by both Houses of Congress. 
3. Does England need this credit? 
In the next few years England will not 
enough income from abroad—foreign 
exchange from exports and services—to pay 
food and materials which the British peo- 
must buy abroad, if they are to live and 
industries are to operate. The British 
estimate that, even if they economize strictly 
mports and buy nothing which is not 
1, they will have to spend abroad in 
next several years from €5,000,000,000 to 
$6,000,000,000 more than they can sell abroad. 
The British cannot pay for these essential 
imports with their ewn currency, the pound 
erling. Foreign countries already have 
more than $13,000,000,000 of sterling and will 
be increasingly reluctant to sell their goods 
1 services for this currency. Therefore, 
the British need a credit in foreign money to 


+ «+ 
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continue to buy imports from the United 
States and other countries. In a few years 
their export industries will be restored and 
they will earn enough foreign exchange to 
pay for their imports and other expenditures 
abroad. 

After careful study, the American repre- 
sentatives concluded that a credit of $3,750,- 
000,000 from the United States, plus her 
other resources, will enable England to meet 
the postwar deficit in her international 
trade. If England’s needs turn out to be 
smaller than estimated, she will not use the 
entire amount of the line of credit. England 
will try to keep her obligations to a minimum, 
in order to keep down the annual payments 
of principal and interest which she will have 
to make. 


¢. How did England get into this position? 


England got into these foreign-exchange 
difficulties because she devoted most of her 
resources to the war. In the next few years 
her earnings from overseas business will be 
lower than before the war because— 

(a) British exports are lower. During the 
war England's export industries were con- 
verted to war production or shut down. In 
1944 she exported only 30 percent as much 
goods as in 1938. It will take several years 
to reconvert these industries and restore their 
trade. 

(b) British foreign investments were sold. 
During the war England sold over $4,500,000,- 
000 of her foreign investments, and thereby 
lost forever the income which they formerly 
yielded. The proceeds were used to buy war 
goods from us and other countries. In addi- 
tion, England incurred foreign debts of $13,- 
000,000,000. 

(c) England’s income from shipping and 
other services has fallen off. Part of her 
merchant fleet was sunk in the war. Many 
of the other services she sells abroad, such 
as banking and insurance, are linked with 
the revival of her trade. 

While the war has reduced England’s earn- 
ings of foreign exchange, some of her foreign 
expenditures will be increased. The destruc- 
tion from bombing has to be replaced, and 
this means increased imports of raw mate- 
rials. Much of the capital equipment in her 
factories deteriorated during the war, and 
this, too, must be replaced, in part by means 
of increased imports. 


5. What will England do with the credit? 


Section 3 of the financial agreement states: 

“The purpose of the line of credit is to 
facilitate purchases by the United Kingdom 
of goods and services in the United States, 
to assist the United Kingdom to meet transi- 
tional postwar deficits in its current balance 
of payments, to help the United Kingdom to 
maintain adequate reserves of gold and dol- 
lars, and to assist the Government of the 
United Kingdom to assume the obligations 
of multilateral trade, as defined in this and 
other agreements.” 

Since England needs a large quantity of 
the kind of goods which the United States 
can best supply, it is probable that a large 
part of the credit will be used to finance 
direct exports from the United States to 
England. The British will also use the credit 
to pay other countries for imports, when 
these countries want dollars to buy imports 
from the United States. Thus India, for ex- 
ample, will be able to use the proceeds of 
her exports to England to pay for her pur- 
chases in the United States. 


6. Will England pay off the blocked sterling 
with the credit? 

Section 6 of the financial agreement pro- 
vides that “any amounts required to dis- 
charge obligations of the United Kingdom to 
third countries will be found from resources 
other than this line of credit.” This means 
that England will not use the loan to repay 
any part of the huge sterling balances which 
other countries acquired 
These and other British obligations will have 





during the war. 
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to be settled from such other foreign ex- 

change resources as may be available to 

England. 

7. Will England use the credit to nationalize 
her industries? 

This credit is to help Britain meet her for- 
eign exchange problem which would be pre- 
cisely the same under a Labor Government 
or a Conservative Government. The money 
will be used only to buy goods and services 
from abroad. It will be used to help elim- 
inate wartime trade and exchange restric- 
tions which are entirely unrelated to the 
nationalization of British industries. 

This loan of doliars is for England's ex- 
ternal needs—her business with foreign na- 
tions. As a matter of fact, if England wants 
to acquire a British industry she does not 
need foreign credit for this. She can pay 
the owners by giving them British Govern 
ment bonds, or by paying sterling secured by 
taxes and loans in England. 

8. Why is the loan referred to as a “line of 
credit”? 

The dollars lent to England will be used 
ultimately to buy goods and services or settle 
claims in the United States. The British 
will use dollar funds only as they need them 
to meet obligations. The United States will 
therefore provide the money in a series of 
transfers extending over a period of years 
rather than in a lump sum 

Under the terms of the agreement, the line 
of credit will be available for use by the 
British until December 31, 1951. he annual 
amounts withdrawn from 1946 through 1951 
will be added together, and that sum will 
constitute the principal of the loan. If the 
entire line of credit is used, the principal 
will be $5,750,000,000. Re,ayments of prin- 
cipal and interest at 2 percent will begin in 
1951, based on the amount outstanding on 
the last day of that year. 








9. Is the rate of interest reasonable? 

The rate of interest is 2 percent on the 
outstanding amount of the loan, a 
payments begin in 1951. The effective rate 
of interest will be somewhat lower than 2 
percent, if either substantial amounts of the 
credit are used before 1951, as is probable, or 
the interest payment in any year is waived, 
as is possible under the agreement. 

The rate of interest is low compared with 
what American banks would charge a foreign 
government. It is not low compared with 
what England can underteke to pay in dol- 
lars. Even with the rate of interest at 2 per- 
cent, the payments of interest and prin 
will be about $140,000,000 a year for 50 years 
on the $3,750,000,900 credit and the approxi- 
mately $650,000,000 which the British will owe 
for the settlement of lend-lease and surpl 


nd interest 


property. This is a large l 
exchange which the British will have to earn 
each year and transfer. O' the 50 

the total interest to be paid 
$2,600,000,000. This is I 


principal. 


sum -< c 


The 
will be to transfer funds bort 
American public to 


immediate effect « 


draw as needed. I j 
ment, not an expenditure, b ! 
States Government. There will b 
the taxpayer only if— 
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(ay Some portion of the loan is not repaid; 
or 

(b) If the interest payments prove to be 
less than the cost of borrowing by the United 
States Government. 

The average interest rate which the United 
States Treasury pays on the Government debt 
is slightly lower than the rate of interest 
which England will pay on the credit. How- 
ever, because England is not required to begin 
interest payments until 1951 and because 
some interest payments could conceivably be 
waived, it is possible that over the whole life 
of the loan the United States Treasury will 
pay to American bondholders somewhat more 
in interest than it receives from England as 
interest payments. 

The loan will, of course, bring many direct 
and indirect benefits. It will promote pro- 
duction and trade. The income of the 
American people will be higher. And with 
more trade and income, the United States 
Government will find its revenues increased. 


11. Why will interest payments be waived 
under certain conditions? 


The waiver clause recognizes that tempo- 
rary adverse conditions can make payment 
of interest difficult. The British point out 
that American purchases of British goods 
might in a depression sink so low that over 
several years it would be impossible for them 
to earn the dollars necessary for their in- 
terest payments. 

It has not been customary to make allow- 
ance in foreign loans for the possibility of 
a depression in world trade. The absence 
of such a provision is one of the reasons why 
default was often difficult to avoid. Our 
representatives thought that a provision 
which permitted interest to be waived in 
especially bad years was not only fair but 
also to our benefit. We certainly would pre- 
fer to collect the principal rather than force 
default, which might be the only alternative. 

England may request a waiver of interest 
and the United States will grant it in any 
year if (a) the British find a waiver is made 
necessary by the present and prospective 
conditions of international exchange and the 
level of British gold and foreign exchange 
reserves; and (b) the International Monetary 
Fund certifies that the income from exports 
of goods produced in England, plus their net 
income for services rendered to foreigners, 
such as insurance and shipping receipts and 
foreign investment, falls below an agreed 
minimum, stipulated in the financial agree- 
ment, necessary to pay for essential imports. 

The agreement provides that the amount 
of interest due will not be waived in any year 
unless interest payments are also waived on 
other obligations of England incurred during 
the period from December 1945 to the end of 
1951 and unless payments on the accumu- 
lated sterling balances are correspondingly 
reduced. 

It should be noted that the waiver does 
not apply to repayment of principal. The 
whole of the principal of the credit must be 
repaid without qualification. 


12. Can England repay this credit? 


As world trade recovers after the war, it is 
expected that England will have an expanding 
income from exports and from insurance, 
shipping, and overseas investments. By 1951, 
when the first annual payment on the loan is 
due, Engtand’s foreign exchange income from 
these sources should be large enough to en- 
able her to make payments without unduly 
curtailing essential imports. England will 
use a portion of her foreign exchange income 
to meet the annual installments on the 
credit instead of increasing her overseas pur- 
chases or adding to her monetary reserves. 

Of course, no one can predict with cer- 
tainty what will happen in the next 50 years. 
It is possible that world trade will sometimes 
break down. England made payments on her 
World War I debt to us until 1931 when 
President Hoover proposed that payments be 
suspended on all war debts for 1 year. Be- 
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cause during the depression our imports were 
reduced and our foreign investments stopped, 
England was unable to obtain sufficient dol- 
lars to resume payment on her war debt. 

A primary purpose of the loan is to prevent 
a break-down in world trade. This purpose 
will be furthered by the establishment of the 
International Monetary Fund and the Inter- 
national Bank, and the proposed Interna- 
tional Trade Organization. If we succeed in 
achieving a high level of world trade, there 
can be little question as to the ability of 
England to meet her obligations under this 
loan. 


13. Will we have to increase our imports? 


Ultimately, we must import more gocds if 
we intend to export on a large scale and de- 
rive the full benefits of increased interna- 
tional trade. During the immediate postwar 
period, however, we shall probably be a net 
investor in foreign countries and the amount 
of this investment will enable us to export 
without equivalent-imports. 

At a later stage we shall not only have to 
import more, but we shall want to import 
more.. Our population will be greater. Our 
national income will be greater. In addition, 


we are very likely to need more imports of — 


many raw materials in the future. Some of 
these raw materials we do not produce at all. 
Of others, our own rescurces will be too small 
for our growing needs. 

In the long run, increased imports will have 
the effect of raising our standard of living so 
long as we maintain employment at a high 
level, because increased imports mean more 
goods available for consumption. 


14. Why doesn’t England borrow from other 
countries? 


England has borrowed from others. Dur- 
ing the war, foreign countries accumulated 
billions of sterling in exchange for the goods 
and services they supplied England. Since 
they could get only limited quantities of 
goods in return, the effect was that England 
borrowed from them. These accumulated 
sterling balances amount to more than 
$13,000,000,000 and are held mostly for the 
account of countries in the sterling area. 

England is borrowing from others. Sterling 
is still piling up in London to the account of 
foreigners, at the rate of roughly $2,000,000,- 
000 a year. Foreign countries are taking this 
sterling—a loan to England—in exchange for 
the goods and services they are now supply- 
ing. 

England will borrow from others. She is 
now seeking other credits on long term, for 
example, from Canada. 

The United States is not alone in helping 
England with credits. But it must be re- 
membered that, aside from the United States 
and Canada, nearly all the capital-lending 
countries have been physically devastated by 
war and are themselves in need of aid. 
Therefore, England must look to the United 
States for the bulk of the credit she requires. 


15. Why couldn’t the International Bank er- 
tend this loan? 


England will handle her own internal re- 
construction and development. The line of 
credit is to meet a large external emergency. 
We all know that as an island nation, England 
relies heavily on trade with other countries. 
The balance between what she ships in and 
buys and what she ships out and sells was 
thrown out of kilter by the war. She needs 
credit in foreign currency to continue buying 
until she can restore her export trade. 

The Bank is not intended to deal with 
special needs of this sort. The Bank’s re- 
sources must be used for long-term recon- 
struction and development purposes. The 
proposed loan to England is a long-term 
emergency credit unsuited to the operations 
and purposes of the bank. 


16. Why doesn’t England sell her foreign in- 
vestments? 


England has already sold $4,500,000,000 of 
her foreign investments. She will have to 








dispose of stili more in settling her wartime 
debts. 

A portion of what is left is not salable be- 
cause of wartime destruction, disruption of 
trade and other causes. Another large por- 
tion would have to be sold mainly in the cur. 
rencies of the countries in which they are lo- 
cated and therefore would not solve Eng- 
land’s need for dollars or currencies convert- 
ible into dollars. Finally, any investments 
would have to be sold gradually to realize 
anything like their value. 

When a country sells any of its foreign in- 
vestments, it terminates for all time its for- 
eign income from those investments which 
are so'd. To England this would mean a fur- 
ther deterioration in her balance of payments 
and even greater difficulty in securing es- 
sential imports. 


17. Why doesn’t England cut her foreign ez- 
penditures? 


At the present time, England is drastically 
cutting her overseas expenditures. Her war 
expenditures in foreign countries are of 
course being greatly reduced. Her dollar 
expenditures, especially, have been cut and 
orders have been given to all sterling area 
countries to purchase for dollars only those 
essential items which cannot be otherwise ob- 
tained. 

England’s urgent need for $5,000,000,000 to 
$6,000,000,000 is not based on large foreign 
expenditures. On the contrary, even with 
the credits from us and other countries, Eng- 
land will have to maintain her imports at an 
austere level. It will be hard to feed and 
clothe her people and rebuild her homes and 
factories on such a level of imports. Eng- 
land’s standard of living will be little differ- 
ent from wartime. 


18. What would England have to do if we do 
not lend the money? 


If the credit from the United States is not 
extended, England would be forced to con- 
tinue her wartime currency and trade re- 
strictions and drastically curtail all expendi- 
tures in the United States. These restric- 
tions would have to be applied not only by 
England but by nearly all of the British Em- 
pire. The dollars earned by these countries 
would continue to be turned over to the Brit- 
ish and allocations would be*made by the 
British permitting the expenditure of these 
dollars only for the most essential goods that 
could not be obtained within the British 
trading area. 

Judging by the recent past, England would 
also extend her system of bilateral agree- 
ments to still other countries. These agree- 
ments, like the present sterling area arrange- 
ments, would discriminate against and per- 
haps exclude American trade. 

Without the loan, these restrictions and 
arrangements would be continued because 
England would be compelled— 

(a) To cut her dollar deficit by diverting 
purchases, even at higher prices, to other 
countries. 

(b) To obtain credits from other countries 
by importing from them and by paying in 
sterling. 

The continuation of these wartime devices 
would in effect establish a sterling bloc based 
on the need to reduce purchases from the 
dollar bloc. The attempt to exclude the 
United States from these markets would en- 
hance the possibility of economic conflict. 


19. Why shouldn’t the credit be financed by 
allowing citizens to invest in British obli- 
gations directly? 

The people who make this proposal over- 
look the fact that regardless of the terms of 
the loan, no foreign bond issue of this size 
could be floated in our markets. Further- 
more this is not a practical proposal because 
the financial agreement involves many con- 
siderations other than the extension of a 
credit. 

As explained elsewhere in this document, 
the real question is whether the long-range 
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interest of the United States requires that 
England be offered this financial assistance 
at this time. The credit is designed to 
make it possible for England to remove dis- 
criminatory restrictions on international 
trade and to associate herself fully with the 
United States in a program designed to en- 
courage the world-wide expansion of trade. 

In other words, the credit to England must 
be viewed as an integral part of the financial 
agreement with all of its benefits to Ameri- 
can business. It cannot be judged as an 
ordinary commercial credit, 


20. What is the sterling area? 


Just as the “dollar area” is understood to 
include a number of countries that have 
close trade and financial ties with the United 
States, so the sterling area before the war 
were the countries closely linked in trade and 
finance with England. These countries held 
the larger portion of their monetary reserves 
in London, and carried out most of their in- 
ternational transactions in sterling, which 
was convertible into practically any currency 
in the world. 

When the war came England restricted the 
convertibility of sterling into dollars and 
limited the use of sterling in purchases from 
the dollar area. Other countries in the 
sterling area imposed similar controls. While 
the currencies of the sterling area countries 
could be exchanged for each other, none of 
them could be converted into dollars except 
to the extent permitted by the monetary 
authorities in London. 

As a war measure, to conserve the ex- 
change resources of England and the sterling 
area countries, these controls were essential. 
In peacetime, they can only bring about a 
serious reduction in trade and the diversion 
of trade into uneconomic channels. The 
prewar sterling area, like the dollar area, 
was a convenience to trade. The wartime 
restrictions are a menace to trade. 

At the present time the sterling area in- 
cludes all of the countries and territories 
comprising the British Empire (except Can- 
ada and Newfoundland), Egypt, Anglo-Egyp- 
tion Sudan, Iraq, Iceland, and the Faroe 
Island. One purpose of the financial agree- 
ment is to restore the convertibility of ster- 
ling, particularly with respect to current 
transactions, such as imports and exports. 
Thus, the sterling area will in considerable 
measure return to its prewar form. 


21. What is the dollar pool? 


The so-called sterling area dollar pool is 

1 arrangement by which the dollars earned 
by countries of the sterling area are pooled 
and allocated by London in accordance with 
essential needs. 

It works like this. When an Indian ex- 
porter sells goods in the United States, he 
turns the dollars over to the Reserve Bank 
of India for rupees. These dollars are then 
sold to England for sterling. And this hap- 
pens in all of the sterling-area countries that 
have net dollar receipts. In this way, all the 
dollar holdings of the sterling area are 
pooled. Then, when a country in the ster- 
ling area needs dollars, it applies to London. 
To conserve dollars, funds are not allocated 
to buy goods in the United States that can 
be secured in any sterling-area country. The 
American producers of such goods are vir- 
tually shut out of the sterling-area markets. 

If the dollar pool is continued into the 
postwar period, the difficulty of reestablish- 
ing multilateral trade would be considerably 
increased. Moreover, its operation in peace- 
time would inevitably involve discrimination 
against American ‘exporters. Trade among 
the sterling-area countries would be de- 
veloped in preference to trade with the United 
States or other non-sterling-area countries. 

Under the terms of the agreement, the 
dollar pool will be abolished within a year, 
unless this Government agrees that an ex- 
tension is necessary. 


22. Will sterling-area countries now be able 


to purchase more freely from the United 
States? 


As a result of the credit made available to 
England, most sterling-area countries will be 
in a position to make larger purchases from 
the United States. Within a year, unless 
the United States agrees to a later date, the 
current receipts of dollars and sterling of 
each sterling-area country will be available to 
make purchases anywhere. Thus, India’s 
sterling income from exports to England 
could be converted into dollars to make pur- 
chases in the United States. Under present 
restrictions such income can only be used 
for purchases in the sterling area. 

The proposed United States loan will sub- 
stantially increase the total amount of dol- 
lars available to England and all the sterling- 
area countries with which to buy our ex- 
ports. 


23. What controls will England place on 
American sterling balances? 


In section 8 of the financial agreement, 
the United States obtains a written commit- 
ment that American exporters selling goods 
to the United Kingdom will be paid in dollars 
or if paid in sterling, they will be allowed to 
convert the sterling into dollars. 

Until 1951, the imposition of exchange 
controls by the United Kingdom will be gov- 
erned by ‘his commitment and specific pro- 
visions of the International Fund Agree- 
ment. After 1951, all exchange controls will 


be subject to the International Monetary 
Fund. 


24. What will England do about other bi- 
lateral monetary agreements? 


These agreements, which have been made 
with many European and some South Amer- 
ican countries, will have to be substantially 
revised within a year after the financial agree- 
ment comes into effect. 

The British bilateral agreements provide 
that the sterling receiveu for exports to Eng- 
land can be used only for purchases or pay- 
ments in the sterling area. 

Under section 8 of the financial agreement, 
England states that within a year—unless a 
later date is agreed with us—she will impose 
no restrictions om payments and transfers 
for current transactions. British payments 
for Danish exports, for example, which are 
now used only inside the sterling area, will 
soon be convertible into other currencies, in- 
cluding dollars, and be available for use in 
any country. The existing bilateral agree- 
ments will have to be revised to give effect to 
this principle. 

When that is done, a large amount of po- 
tential discrimination against American 
trade will have been removed. 

This commitment lasts until 


4951, by 
which time all the provisions of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund will apply. 


25. Will England discriminate against us by 
means of import restrictions? 


In section 9 of the financial agreement, 
each government undertakes not to discrimi- 


nate against the other through import 
quotas, or like devices. Since England’s im- 
ports are mainly controiled through import 
permits, this is an important protection to 
American exporters. It will last until 1951, 
when it is expected that the rules of the 
proposed International Trade Organization 
will govern. 

In practice, this should mean that quotas 
will not be so administered as to refuse per- 
mits for American goods while granting per- 
mits for similar goods from other countries. 


26. What will be the nature of the settle- 
ment of sterling balances accumulated 
during the war? 

During the war many countries accumu- 
lated sterling balances. These sterling lia- 
bilities, which amount now to more than 
$13,000,000,000, arise as a result of England's 
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large war expenditures overseas. Because of 
exchange restrictions the balances could not 
be used for purchases outside the sterling 
area. Because of wartime shortages and 
commodity and shipping controls, they could 
not be used to make purchases in England. 
Therefore, the sterling balances accumulated. 

It is not possible for England to produce 
in the near future a sufficient volume of ex- 
ports to pay off these balances. Furthermore, 
her holdings of foreign exchange are too 
small to permit the sterling to be exchanged 
for other currencies which the owners could 
spend elsewhere. 

In section 10 of the financial agreement, 
England states her intention to make agree- 
ments with each of the countries concerned 
for an early settlement of these balances. 
With respect to countries belonging to the 
sterling area, it is expected that the accumu- 
lated balances will be divided into three cate- 
gories. One will consist of a portion to be 
made available immediately for current 
transactions, including purchases in the 
United States. Another will be gradually re- 
leased for current transactions over a period 
of years beginning in 1951. This, too, can 
be used for purchases in any country, includ- 
ing the United States. The remainder is to 
be adjusted as part of the common costs of 
winning the war against the Axis powers. 

It is likely that many countries outside the 
sterling area will also agree to gradual liqui- 
dation of their sterling balances over a pe- 
riod of years. 


27. Does the loan give England an advantage 
over the United States in world markets? 
On the contrary, the proposed loan will put 

American exporters on an equal competitive 

basis with the British in selling to the coun- 

tries cf ths sterling area. Any country that 
has funds, say sterling, that can be used to 
buy in England will be able to use the funds 
to buy in the United States if their people 
prefer to buy here. No country will be forced 
to discriminate in its trade as between the 

United States and the sterling area. 

When the accumulated sterling balances 
are released, it is agreed by England that the 
money may be used for current payments 
anywhere. The money can be used to pur- 
chase American, British, or any other goods. 


28. Is the British credit a precedent for other 
loans? 

It is not. No other country has the same 
crucial position in world trade as England. 
The wide use of the pound sterling in world 
trade, the large proportion of the world's 
trade which is carried on by the countries of 
the British Empire, the extreme dependence 
of England upon imports—these and other 
factors mean that the financial and commer- 
cial practices of Britain are of the utmost 
significance in determining what kind of 
world economy we shall have. 

We expect that, as a general rule, the needs 
of foreign countries for help will be met 
through UNRRA,; the International Fund, 
the International Bank, and the Export- 
Import Bank. If any special case could not 
be handled through these established or- 
ganizations, the question of a loan would be 
put to Congress for its authorization. 

29. How is the loan related to the objectives 
of the United Nations Organization? 

The proposed credit to England is vital to 
the objectives of the United Nations Organi- 
zation. We have learned from long experi- 
ence that world peace depends on world pros- 
perity. It is not enough to deal with the 
political problems that threaten world se- 
curity. We must also deal with the economic 
problems that can lead to conflict between 
nations. The charter of United Nations Or- 
ganization recognizes this fundamental in- 
terrelationship between peace and prosperity 
by establishing an Economic and Social 
Council to encourage and facilitate interna- 
tional economic covuperation. 
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By.promoting a high level of world trade 
on a multilateral basis, the financial agree- 
ment will make an important contribution 
to world prosperity. It will help assure 
closer friendship and greater commerce be- 
tween England and the United States by 
eliminating the harmful currency and trade 
practices. It will prevent the danger of 
economic warfare. In addition, the agree- 
ment provides the basis for a broader under- 
standing on international trade practices to 
be drawn up at the forthcoming conference 
on trade and employment. The elimination 
of currency and trade restrictions and dis- 
crimination and other forms of economic 
warfare is essential to the building of a 
peaceful and prosperous world. That is a 
major purpose of the financial agreement. 


30. What does the United States gain from 
the financial agreemcnt? 


Broadly speaking, each provision of the 
financial agreement benefits the United States 
because each is part of the whole structure 
of cooperation between the two countries in 
establishing international commercial and 
financial policies designed to promote the 
balanced growth of international trade. 

Throughout these questions and answers 
the specific benefits of the financial agree- 
ment to the United States have been dis- 
cussed in some detail. The following list 
Summarizes briefly the principal benefits 
which the United States will receive, in addi- 
tion to payment of principal and interest 
on the credit: 

(a) The credit will enable Englana to buy 
goods and services in the United States, and 
these transactions will increase the employ- 
ment and income of the American people. 

(b) Payments by England to other coun- 
tries will increase the ability of those coun- 
tries to buy goods and services in the United 
States. 

(c) The sterling area dollar pool will be 
dissolved, with the result that sterling area 
countries which acquire dollars will be able 
to use those dollars directly to buy goods and 
services in the United States. 

(d) Sterling paid for exports or other cur- 
rent business will be freely convertible. Any 
country can then use such sterling to buy 
goods and services from the United States or 
from any other country in the world. 

(e) Exchange controls will not be used to 
prevent residents of the United States from 
converting into dollars the sterling they get 
from exports or other current business with 
England. 

(f) Britain’s import controls will be ad- 
ministered in such a manner that no dis- 
crimination against American products will 
result, 

(g) England will release a portion of the 
blocked sterling balances held by British Em- 
pire and other countries, and the sums thus 
released will be freely convertible to make 
purchases in the United States or any other 
country of the world. 

(h) England will be able to assume the 
full obligations of membership in the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization and can afford to 
abandon those restrictions and practices 
which would otherwise have been retained 
during the transition period. 

(i) England will settle the blocked ster- 
ling balances with her own resources and 
this large probiem which hinders the restora- 
tion of world trade will be solved. 


(j) The elimination of exchange and trade 
restrictions and the solution of these prob- 
lems will increase American prosperity by 
increasing the volume of world trade. 

(k) The foregoing specific measures will 
eliminate many causes of economic friction 
which might threaten the good relations be- 
tween the two countries. 


(1) Finally, all danger of a division of 
the world into conflicting British and Ameri- 
can economic blocs will be averted. 





APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Reply of Robert R. Wason to Criticism by 
Chester Bowles of Price-Control Atti- 
tude of the National Association of 
Manufacturers 


EXTENSION CF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 1 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 18), 1946 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, in re- 
cent weeks much publicity has been given 
to criticism made by Mr. Chester Bowles 
of the attitude of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers on price control. 
Mr. Robert R. Wason, president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
has answered Mr. Bowles in a radio ad- 
dress on February 26. In the interest of 
fairness I ask unanimous consent that 
the address delivered by Mr. Wason be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Bowles contended last Tuesday that the 
only way to prevent inflation is by continu- 
ing price controls. 

The National Association of Manufactur- 
ers contends that the only way to prevent in- 
flation is to get rid of price controls. 

It is obvious Mr. Bowles and the National 
Association of Manufacturers have the same 
objective. Both want to prevent inflation. 

The difference between Mr. Bowles and 
the NAM is solely on the way to accomplish 
this objective. 

Mr. Bowles admits that his plans to hold 
prices haven’t worked. He confesses that 
OPA has not been able to hold the price line 
he set some months ago. 

Of course, he explains that is a mere 
bulge in the price line when he now puts 
into effect the new price rises on clothing, 
meat, and the other necessities of life. 

The important fact is that the prices cause 
a rise in your costs of living, whatever Mr. 
Bowles calls it. Actually, it is a plain break- 
through to a higher cost of living. 

Let’s look at the actual facts in this prcb- 
lem so vital to every housewife. 

Under what Mr. Bowles calls his new all- 
out attack, which is also his confession 
that the old attack has failed, general wage 
increases in the neighborhood of 50 percent 
above the prewar level are possible. 

Under his plan any compensating in- 
creases in prices will be held to the below- 
normal level of profits during 1936-59. 
That was a period, as Mr. Bowles admitted 
on an earlier occasion, when six out of ten 
of the Nation’s companies were operating 
at a loss. 

Now, Mr. Bowles expects production to 
climb on red ink and continued losses. 

He is denying human nature—the funda- 
mental instinct of self-preservation. It can’t 
be done. It is the same instinct that 
prompts you to change jobs when you find 
one that pays more money for the same 
kind of work. 

He is forgetting that, in America, every 
investor is a voluntary investor. The man 
who bought automotive shares or invested 
in steel or oil, could have bought an auto- 
mobile, or a radio, or a vacation, instead. 

Finally, he is defeating the objective of 
jobs for all, which the administration shares 
with industry. 

He apparently does not realize that the 
greatest contribution industry can make to 
the Nation is its ability to keep turning out 





goods. A busted business provides neither 
goods nor jobs. 

Mr. Bowles also said, you will remember, 
“There is no question that the stoppage re- 
sulting from labor disputes has seriously de- 
layed production at critical points.” 

Certainly strikes are holding up produc- 
tion. But Mr. Bowles failed to add that the 
length and number of these strikes are due 
to the fact that the President of the United 
States urged management to raise wages 181, 
cents while OPA has refused to allow prices 
that make it possible to meet the President's 
request. 

If the industrial machine is producing, the 
housewife, vainly searching the stores for 
food and textiles and household necessities, 
can .ell you that they are either not manu- 
facturing What she wants or else much of 
their production is finding its way into black 
markets. 

Black markets and bootlegging flourish in 
many every-day products that are prevented 
from being manufactured in quantities. 

Many manufacturers, in accordance with 
OPA regulations, make higher-priced articles 
to stay in business. This deprives the house- 
wife of low-price goods and the manufacturer 
of volume of sales opportunities. These re- 
strictions cut down prcduction of the articles 
most people want and need. 

One large maker of men’s work socks tried 
for 9 months to get a higher price ceiling 
from OPA, without results. Now, 80 percent 
of his machinery is idle. 

Have you tried to buy such a common- 
place essential as clothespins? If you are 
luc’-y enough to find some, they were prob- 
ably not produced in the United States. Do 
you know the reason? Many clothespins 
used to come from Maine, but the Maine 
company cant make them under OPA ceil- 
ings. One chain store gets them now from 
Denmark and Mexico. 

A friend down in New Orleans built up a 
national business in strawberry preserves. 
He hasn't been able to produce preserves for 
over a year now. Why? The sugar shortage? 

No, the ceiling prices on strawberries in 
the patch are higher than he can charge for 
his preserves in the jar, under OPA. 

You have tried to buy shirts. This is an 
OPA classic of production frustration. You 
can’t buy shirts for love or money. 

Can this be one of the causes? The OPA 
ceiling on one quality of cloth used in low- 
priced white shirts is 54 cents a yard. But 
running this cloth through a press to give 
it colors, the ceiling price under permitted 
OPA regulations becomes $1.70 a yard. 

So your stores may have high-priced fancy 
shirts. They don’t have low-priced white 
shirts. 

Last week Mr. Bowles mentioned the fact 
that the meat you serve at supper actually 
costs you less. There are thousands of us 
that would like the address of Mr. Bowles’ 
butcher. 

Mr. Bowles did not mention butter among 
his OPA blessings. Have you had any latwly? 
And what did you pay for the quarter-pound 
that came out from under the counter? 

Milk production is reaching an all-time 
high. But the war isn’t over as yet when 
it comes to butter. 

According to the American Dairy Associa- 
tion, the trouble is that the OPA ceiling oh 
butter is 46 cents a pound “although the 
butter makers must pay 60 to 72 cents for 
the cream they need to produce it. Under 
this policy, the more butter they make the 
more money they lose.” ‘You don’t have but- 
ter for your children’s bread but you have 
ice cream. 

Both production and employment must be 
retarded while OPA fiddles with prices. 

Prices in a free market are set by the 
consumer, not by the producer. Any pro- 
ducer can price himself right out of the 
market if he is short-sighted enough to 
ignore competition. You simply won't buy 
if you think that prices are too high. 














NAM is contending for the removal of price 
ceilings so that the industrial machinery of 
the Nation may turn out the goods that you 
' rapidly and in unprecedented volume, 
still stay in business. 
vet the American housewife is one of the 
rewdest purchasing agents on earth. 
Every manufacturer is under constant 
essure to give the housewife greater values 
to induce her purchases of his goods with his 
mpetitors. Only by giving constantly lower 
; can he obtain her approval to remain 


orically we have never gotten runaway 

es on a rising production. Such a run- 

of prices cannot } 2 expected unless the 
Government runs the presses that print the 


inaway prices always result from scarci- 
t It is the searcities created by OPA to 
which NAM objects. 

Prices should be returned to American 

ewives. 

The ceilings the housewife sets, everyone in 

stry and agriculture must set. 

The price discretion of the housewife is far 
more to be trusted than the demagogs and 
crystal gazers, the slide-rule experts and bu- 

rats of Washington. 

Stripped of all economic prattle, what we 

e contending for, therefore, is that you, 

nd not the OPA should be putting the 
ce g prices on the things you want. 

it’s the way it has always been in this 

and that’s the way we want it to be 





Feed Famine Will Bring Ruin to Our 
Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 1, 1946 


Mr. LYNDON B. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, my section of Texas is an area 

ich largely depends on the success of 

farmers. They are serious, realistic, 

patriotic people who realize that all our 
wealth comes from the soil. 

I try to keep in pretty close touch with 
my people and depend on them for their 

stions and criticisms, Every day I 
find suggestions on tablet paper, written 

1 pencil, which the Congress would do 

| to follow. 

When I first came to Congress I re- 
ceived about 25 or 30 letters a day. Dur- 
ing the years I have been here I have 
constantly urged my people to assist me 
by giving me their suggestions, My in- 
coming mail has grown until last week 
I averaged around 150 letters a day. Al- 
though it is a definite strain on my own 
capacity as well as the limited staff al- 
lowed me by law, I read and carefully 
tudy these letters and endeavor to ful- 
fill the requests of every kind and type 
possible. I feel that receiving 1,000 let- 
ters &@ week from a district of approxi- 
mately 300,000 people is really a democ- 
racy at work, and I Sincerely hope that 
everyone of my people who reads the 
three statements which have recently 
Deen issued will write me their sugges- 
tions about things that should be done to 
better our area. 

Under permission previously obtained I 
include the comments referred to: 


HON 


hawate 
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FEED FAMINE WILL BRING RUIN TO OUR FARMERS 


Congressman LyNpon B. JoHNSON today 
urged Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. 
Anderson to take action immediately under 
War Foods Order 9-19 by delivering substan- 
tial quantities of protein feed to the Texas 
area in order to alleviate the feed famine 
which is bringing ruin to farmers by the 
score. 

The Congressman said, “This is not merely 
a problem that needs adjustment and co- 
operation. It is an immediate crisis that 
requires emergency measures or a substantial 
group of our agricultural community will be- 
come impoverished as a reward for producing 
food for a war-ravaged world.” 

Congressman JOHNSON added, “It simply is 
not an answer to the present plight of Texas 
farmers and producers to tell them that the 
Department of Agriculture statistics show 
the State receives 93 percent as much feed 
as was used there during 1945. Frankly, they 
don’t believe it. Millers and feed stores are 
at the point of closing; poultrymen are 
desperate and have little hope of salvaging 
their investment or getting their chickens 
and turkeys to market; hatcheries are re- 
ceiving cancellations on egg contracts; cat- 
tlemen are constantly in fear of being unable 
to procure feed; and veterans, who have gone 
in debt under the GI bill of rights to purchase 
their small ranches, are beinz wiped out.” 


OUR FARMERS NEED HIGHLINES, HICHWAYS, HIGH 
SOIL PRODUCTIVITY, STABILIZED FARM PRICES 


“Farmers are just as poor as the land they 
live on,” asserted Congressman LyYNpon B. 
JOHNSON in a statement to the House Rules 
Committee Friday as he urged passage of the 
Poage bill authorizing use of surplus Govern- 
ment equipment in soil-conservation work by 
conservation districts and county commis- 
sioners courts. This legislation would en- 
able these agencies to obtain surplus mate- 
rial, equipment, and supplies to carry on 
conservation practices. Graders, tractors, 
trucks, maintainers, bulldozers, and other 
soil-moving equipment would be made avail- 
able immediately. 

Stating that the soil-conservation pro- 
gram, which has been necessarily curtailed 
drastically during the war years, must move 
full-steam ahead if we are to maintain and 
rebuild our soil, JOHNSON went on to say: 
“Good soil practices have materially in- 
creased the prcductivity of farm lands in 
central Texas. We have prevented waste, 
increased the yield, and consequently in- 
creased the land values, but just a start has 
been made. My farm program for the tenth 
district is simple but clear—highlines and 
highways to our farms, high soil productivity, 
and high but stabilized farm prices. We 
cannot achieve our conservation aims unless 
machinery for carrying on the work is made 
available. The Army and Navy have this 
equipment stored in depots and warehouses 
here at home and all over the world. Much 
of it is out in the open, subject to rapid 
deterioration. 

“Why waste them longer? We can and 
should stop the waste of material and in 
doing so stop the wasting of our soil. Give 
our local officials and our progressive farmers 
a chance and they will make the most of it.” 


LIGHT OUR FARMS NOW 

The House of Representatives on Thurs- 
day, February 14, passed the Urgent Defi- 
ciency Appropriation Act of 1946. Included 
in funds authorized by the bill is an appro- 
priation of an additional $100,000,000 for 
rural electrification construction until July 1, 
1946. 

Congressman LYNDON B. JOHNSON spoke 
before the Congress in behalf of the REA 
appropriation, calling attention to the suc- 
cessful and model rural electrification pro- 
gram in the Tenth Congressional District. 
Congressman JOHNSON pointed out that more 
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than 10,000 farm homes in his congressional 
district are already served by rural electric 






cooperatives and more than 10,000 othe 
farmers in the area are without electricity 
because the war cut off the supply of 


materials. 

JOHNSON asserted that although these peo- 
ple had paid membership fees in REA co- 
operatives, lack cf materials and appropriated 
funds would make it impossible to construct 
new power lines to their homes unless im- 
mediate action was taken. 

“Today they—the Pedernales and Lower 
Colorado River Electric Cooperatives—are ap- 
plying for a loan from the REA, but they 
cannot get one dollar. There will not be 


1 mile built in that large fertile area 
central Texas, unless this amendment is 
adopted,” the Texas Congressman said 

The REA amendment was approved d 





the bill now goes to the Senate for cor 
tion. 

Texas Congressmen who spoke I 
actively urging the additional funds fcr farm 
electricity included W. R. Poace, of Waco; 
LutHER A. JOHNSON, of Corsicana; GE 
Manon, of Colorado; J. M. Comps, of Beau- 
mont; and JoHNn C. Lyte, of Corpus Christi. 





Address of Hon. Kenneth C. Royall, 
Under Secretary of War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


KON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN. THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 1, 1946 

Mr. BROOKS. 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address by 
the Honorable Kenneth C. Royall, Under 
Secretary of War, berore the < 
of commerce, Wilson, N. C., at 8:30 p. m., 
Friday, February 15, 1946: 

It is fine to be back here in eastern North 
Carolina. The longer I have been away and 


fy naa bar a wen 
Mr. Speaker, under 


hamber 





the more I have seen of other places the 
keenly I r ze that to a | I i 
bred in this section there is no other satis- 
factory place to live. I look forward to the 
time—wI 





ch I hope will not be too distar 








when I cz come back yme 1 
here the rest of my li 
But it is not merely the heart warm 
homecoming that stirs me about our 1 
State. I am moved—and during t) entire 
war have been moved—by the inhere 
patriotism of our people and particular 
the spirit and valor of the young men which 
we sent to our armed forces. I have < n 
tonight to talk about these you! len 
well as the older men who served with them. 
I have two simple thoughts which will run 
through my talk and which, I hope, will 
merge largely into one single ice I ; 
the American soldier of World V II, par- 
ticularly the enlisted man, was I 
treated soldier that America or 


nation has ever had and, second, t! 
soldier produced the greatest 
that the world has ever known 

A little more than 6 months 
fighting phase of the greatest 
annals of the human race came t 


with the unconditional surrender 
It is still too soon for us to I 
nificance of this war to the future of man- 
kind. It is toe soon even to grasp the m i- 
tude of the war itself. Practically ever a 
of the 2,000,000,000 human beings that in- 
habit the earth are directly affected by t 
conflict. And the course of the lives 

lions yet unborn will be influenced by 
results of this struggle. 


isp the 
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During the years that we were participants, 
more Americans were under arms than in all 
the wars of our previous history. During 
the course of the war approximately 15,500,- 
000 men served in the Army and Navy and 
other armed services. Of this number 10,- 
600,000 served in the Army. Seven million 
three hundred thousand of these were on 
Guty overseas and a very large percent of 
them fought in one or more of the major cam- 
paigns. They—our American  soldiers— 
fought on every continent and on every sea. 
They fought in every clime—in the jungles 
and in the Arctic. Our armed defenders flew 
in the rarefied substratosphere and navigated 
the ocean depths. And we won a great vic- 
tory. 

But the magnificence of that victory should 
not blind us to the enormity of the human 
cost. A million men were casualties. Our 
dead lie in scores of cemeteries from Green- 
land to Australia—from Holland to India. 
More than one-fourth of a million men were 
killed in action or died of wounds. That is 
four times as many as in all of America’s 
Wars against a foreign enemy. 

It is « source of pride to all of us that in 
our Army 260,000 North Carolinians served. 
It is a source of both pride and sadness to 
know that many North Carolina soldiers died 
in the service of their country. Hundreds 
were decorated for bravery and for valiant 
service. 

This army of more than 10,000,000 repre- 
sented every walk of life. The proud and the 
humble, the rich and the poor, the farmer, 
the professional man, the laborer, the mer- 
chant, the manufacturer, served together— 
often in the same squad—and shared alike 
the pride and hardship of service. 

Some served as officers and some served as 
enlisted men. And our officers were drawn 


from the same classes as the enlisted men. 
I think it would be interesting to see where 
we get our Officers. 

There were approximately 900,000 officers 
who served in the Army from the beginning 


of the war to the end of hostilities. This 
included 872,000 male officers. In this num- 
ber were 72,000 chaplains, doctors, dentists, 
pharmacists, and veterinarians appointed 
directly from civil life and approximately 
24,000 other cfficers, largely specialists, such 
as lawyers and scientists also appointed di- 
rectly from civil life. There were 227,000 
officers from the Reserve Corps and the Na- 
tional Guard. Many of these had previously 
served as enlisted men. There were 18,000 
Regular Army officers, of which half were 
graduates of West Point. 

All of the other officers were enlisted men 
of this war who had completed the course 
in officer candidate schools or in air train- 


ing schools or had won battlefield promo- , 


tions. Selections for officer candidate schools 
were made on the bas's of demonstrated 
merit from among those who applied for 
admission. Altogether 531,000 of our officers 
were commissioned after serving as enlisted 
men in this war. If we exclude the chap- 
lains, doctors, and other specialists, this is 
70 percent of all our officers. More privates 
bocame officers of our Army in this war than 
in all of our previous history. Many other 
officers served as enlisted men in the last 
war or at some other time. I am certain it 
is no exaggeration to say that, exclusive of 
medical officers and other professional spe- 
c‘alists, more than four out of every five 
officers had served as enlisted men in the 
Army. There Was more cpportunity for an 
enlisted man to become an officer than in 
any of our previous wars. 

There has been some comment on the 
number of generals in the Army. Fifteen 
hundred generals seems a large figure but all 
the figures in this war were large. As a mat- 
ter of fact there were fewer generals pro- 
portionately in this war than in any previous 
war ever fought by the United States. 

In this connection it may be interesting 
to mention some of our general officers who 
Served as enlisted men in previous wars: 


General Hodges, commander of our First 


Army, and General Krueger, commander of ° 


our Sixth Army, both rose from privates in 
the Regular Army. General Kenny, head of 
General MacArthur’s Air Forces, is a former 
enlisted man, and General Doolittle enlisted 
as a flying cadet in the First World War. 
General McLain rose from private in the 
Oklahoma National Guard to be a corps com- 
mander with the rank of lieutenant general, 
and General Lear, former head of our Ground 
Forces, was an enlisted man of the Colorado 
National Guard. And these are only a few 
of a long list. 

Certainly in respect to the selection of its 
officers the American Army is truly demo- 
cratic. Just as in our political life and in 
our business life the humblest citizen has an 
opportunity to reach the top depending upon 
his demonstrated ability and qualities of 
leadership, so it is with the Army. 

Of course, there have been mistakes in 
the selection of officers just as there are 
mistakes in the selection of officeholders in 
our civil government and just as there are 


mistakes in the selection of foremen and ° 


managers of businesses. As long as any sys- 
tem is administered by human beings there 
will be mistakes. But on balance the offi- 
cers of the United States Army demonstrated 
that their selection was good. These officers 
had a magnificent record of achievement. 
They conceived, planned, executed, and led 
a series of military campaigns with successes 
never surpassed in the history of warfare. 
They could not have done this without the 
ekill and bravery of all ranks. But skill and 
bravery can win success in war only under 
leadership. 

We hear today criticism of what is called 
the Army caste system; that is, the distinc- 
tion between officers and enlisted men and 
the additional privileges which officers enjoy. 
We hear this after every war and we hear 
it to a lesser extent during a war. May we 
analyze this a little? 

America is an independent Nation. Amer- 
ican boys grow up with the spirit of inde- 
pendence. They do not like to work under 
commands. They do not like artificial dis- 
tinctions of any character. Our Army is 
made up almost entirely of such young men. 
That is one side of the picture and an im- 
portant side. But there is another side. No 
fighting organization can be successful unless 
it is trained and disciplined. Our own his- 
tory and that of other countries is replete 
with examples of large, well-equipped forces 
but with little or no training or discipline, 
succumbing to attacks of units numerically 
much smaller but thoroughly trained and 
thoroughly under the control of officers. I 
read in the press the other day a statement by 
a retired chief of naval operations and a 
prominent diplomat giving an outstanding 
example during the present war of a large 
army with little or no distinction between 
officers and enlisted men which was defeated 
by a much smaller, disciplined army. His 
story told how this larger army, as a result 
of that experience, strengthened the author- 
ity and position of its officers and thereby 
built one of the great fighting forces of 
the war. 

Officers are necessary in a military organi- 
zation and these officers must have authority. 
A machine shop must have a foreman. A 
store must have a manager. A large farm 
must have someone in control of its oper- 
ations. A ship must have a master. A foot- 
ball team must have a coach and a captain. 
And leadership and the right to command 
and control are all the more necessary when 
men are expected to face new tasks and 
Strange tasks and dangerous tasks. With- 
out the leadership and the right to command, 
an army becomes an ineffective mob. We 
must have officers to guide our armies when 
our country is threatened and our citizens 
imperiled. 

If we ask officers to take the responsibility 
of leadership in time of national danger, such 


free from criticism—perhaps, 
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officers must have some advantages. With. 
out them there would be little incéntive fo; 
a man to be an officer and’ we'could not ex. 
pect to have competent leadership: Durin, 

this war there was developed a considerabje 
feeling on the part of enlisted men that they 
did not want to become officers. I person. 
ally know of many who felt that way. This 
is partially due to the added financial ang 
other benefits which have been given to en. 
listed men during this war and in part to the 
unwillingness to assume the additional re. 
sponsibility that a commission would entail, 
When some of the best of our enlisted men 
have no desire to become officers, we are de. 
prived of leadership which we need, and if 
this feeling should spread—if there should be 
a lessened inducement and incentive to be- 
come an officer—then surely our military 
efficiency would be decreased. . 

There would be another result. The en- 
listed man is entitled to the best quality of 
leadership he can get. With a narrower field 
for the -selection of competent officers he 
wculd be deprived of this leadership. No 
one would suffer from the lack of competent 
officers as much as the enlisted man. There 
is not a person present who would want his 
son or brother to go into battle except under 
the leadership of the best officers that could 
be found. 

There, of course, have been shortcomings 
and failure on the part of some officers. There 
have been officers who have abused their au- 
thority and privileges. Unfortunately, this is 
inevitable. It would be impossible to select 
with speed nearly 1,000,000 officers and not 
have this occur. These cases are the ones you 
hear about but they are relatively few and the 
fact that they are few is a tribute to the 
character and leadership of young Americans 
who formed the bulk of our officer personnel. 

So here are two conflicting considerations 
on the question of the so-called caste system 
in the Army. First, the independence and 
proper pride of the enlisted man; and, second, 
the necessity for discipline and for officers to 
maintain this discipline. These two con- 
siderations must be reconciled as far as pos- 
sible. 

The leadership of the Army has tried to 
reconcile them by permitting as much 
democracy and equality in the relations of 
officers and enlisted men as is consistent with 
efficiency and safety. It is a difficult line to 
draw and we have witnessed in other nations 
at various times errors in both directions. 

No decision made on this question will be 
from both 
sides. There have been charges of injustice 
to enlisted men and, becayse there are many 
enlisted men, we hear much of these. There 
have also been charges of relative injustice to 
officers. There are fewer officers and we hear 
less of these charges. 

There may well be—and probably is—merit 


_ in both contentions. Neither Congress nor 


the Army nor any group of men can be wise 
enough to devise for an organization as large 
as the Army a system that is perfect. We can 
Only strive to make it as nearly perfect as 
possible. 

I am convinced—and I believe practically 
every officer who served in both wars is con- 
vinced—that there is a much more sympa- 
thetic association of officers and enlisted men 
in World War II than there was in World 
War I. I can’t imagine, for example, in 
World War I the congenial relationship with 
the Supreme Commander that manifested it- 
self whenever General Eisenhower visited 4 
group of GI's. If you had seen his willingness 
to give them autographs, to talk with them, 
you would have gotten a fine view of the 
attitude of our military leaders—our brass, 
if you wish—during this war. 

It has become fash:onable in some quar- 
ters to sneer at Army brass hats. I never 
know exactly what is meant by a “brass hat.” 
The most satisfactory definition seems to be 
that a brass hat is an officer at least one 
grade higher than you, whom you don’t like 
or who doesn’t like you. Whatever may be 
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meant by this or similar phrases it seems to 
me that almost every soldier in this war— 
be he a private or @ brass hat—did a mag- 
nificent job and clearly earned the everlast- 
ing gratitude of his country. 

The vaiue of our officers and men has been 
recognized—by all of America—by the Con- 
gress who passed our laws—and by the Army 
who administered those laws. 

These officers and men were fed better, 
they were clothed better, and they were cared 
for better than any army of all time. The 
food of our soldiers was nourishing and 
varied and appetizing—much better than the 
repeated “goldfish” and “slum” and “corn 
Willie” of World War I. Of course, the sol- 
diers—men and officers—grumbled about the 
food. That is a constitutional right and 
applies not only to the Army but to colleges 
and to restaurants, to the Pentagon Building 
in Washington and even at home. 

Clothing and beds were warm and in ample 
quantities. Of course, there were times, for 
example at Ardennes, when our soldiers were 
cold. There will always be times in any 
war when there canno* be sufficient covering 
and clothing at a particular spot at a par- 
ticular time. But whenever the military 
situation permitted it, this condition was 
remedied. 

No army in history received such excellent 
medical care as was given to our wartime 
force. Epidemics Lave been really non- 
existent. Health was maintained at an ex- 
ceptionally high standard. Battlefield cas- 
ualties received immediate care, and the 
system of evacuation by air and motor to 
rear hospitals was truly remarkable. The 
percentage of complete recovery of wounded 
soldiers is outstandingly high. And the 
Army has assisted and is assisting the com- 
petent Veterans’ Administration in caring 
for the disabled ana in providing the best 
possible artificial limbs and other prosthetic 
devices for the living casualties of the war. 

And we paid our soldiers and their fami- 
lies a record amount. 
were so liberally paid that numbers of them 
would not even seek to become officers. 
There is no income tax to pay on allowance 
for dependents and none to pay on the food 
or clothing furnished an enlisted man. I 
could give you cases where enlisted men with 
a large number of dependents and with a 
fairly large outside income received larger net 
amounts for their services in the Army than 
did general officers with a like amount of 
outside income. But the comparison of a 
general officer and an enlisted man is not 
typical. A better and more common example 
is that of a master sergeant with long service 
and with a wife and two children who is not 
quartered or rationed at an Army post. His 
monthly pay and family allowances amounts 
to $390 plus his clothing, as compared with 
$382 for a captain with similar service and 
also having a wife and two children. And 
this example does not give effect to oppor- 
tunities for an enlisted man to get more value 
for his money than an officer, and does not 
take into account the public expectation that 
an officer should have a higher scale of living. 

Recreation facilities and entertainment 
were provided for officers and enlisted men 
during this war on a stale never before 
attempted—and they were furnished almost 
up to the front line. And there were rest 
areas with excellent facilities. Here again 
the enlisted man had a financial advantage, 
for his were free and officers paid at least 
& part of the cost. In southern France prac- 
tically all the hotels and clubs in the great 
resort city of Nice on the Riviera were taken 
over by the Army and used solely for the 
recreation of enlisted men—all without cost 
to them. Of course, there was complaint 
that the soldiers were not permitted to gam- 
ble at the Monte Carlo casino, but knowing 
Soldiers as I do I am confident that they 
Probably found a good and well-known sub- 
stitute. ; 

And our soldiers have had the most rapid 
rate of orderly demobilization that has ever 
been experienced by any Nation. By June 


In fact, enlisted men ° 


30—a little more than 1 year after VE-day 
and about 10 months after VJ-day—we will 
have discharged from the Army about 7,750,- 
000 men, leaving in only about 500,000 who 
were serving on VE-day—and practically none 
who had seen battle and none at all, other 
than volunteers, who have served more than 
2 years. Here again the enlisted men have 
been preferred, and officers held a longer 
period of time. 

All this and more you did for your soldiers. 
The credit belongs to you and all the Ameri- 
can people and to their Representatives in 
Congress. The Army was only the imple- 
ment of accomplishment. 

None of us begrudge what we did for our 
soldiers. We could have liked to have done 
more and, particularly in the case of our jun- 
ior Officers, I am convinced that we should 
have done more. When we contemplate what 
our men did and what our officers did, we are 
entitled to feel that every cent we spent and 
every service we rendered to our soldiers was 
repaid by them many times. We had a mag- 
nificent Army—in my judgment the greatest 
that ever fought under any flag. Its cour- 
age, its skill, and its leadership brought us 
to victory, and saved our Nation and the 
present peace of the world. 

It has been my privilege recently to attend 
the presentation of several Congressional 
Medais of Honor. It is an inspiring experi- 
ence and one that will keep alive your faith 
in our country and its citizens. About 3 
weeks ago such a medal was awarded to Pfc 
John R. McKinney, of Woodcliff, Ga., and I 
would like to read you a part of that citation: 

“Just before daybreak approximately 100 
Japanese stealthily attacked a light machine- 
gun position. Having completed a long tour 
of duty at this gun Private McKinney was 
resting a few paces away when an enemy 
soldier dealt him a glancing blow on the head 
with a saber. 

“Although dazed by the stroke, he seized 
his rifle, bludgeoned his attacker and then 
shot another assailant who was charging him. 
Alone, Private McKinney was confronted by 
10 infantrymen who had captured the ma- 
chine gun. 

“Leaping into the emplacement, he shot 
seven of them at point-blank range and killed 
three more with his rifle butt. 

“He warily changed position, secured more 
ammunition, and reloading repeatedly, cut 
down waves of the fanatical enemy with 
devastating fire or clubbed them to death in 
hand-to-hand combat. When assistance ar- 
rived, he had thwarted the assault and was in 
complete control of the area. Thirty-eight 
dead Japanese around the machine gun and 
two more at the side of a mortar 45 yards 
distant was the amazing toll he had exacted 
single-handedly.” 

This wonderful accomplishment by a 
small-town southern boy is, of course, un- 
usual and outstanding, but the spirit and 
the courage behind it was typical of thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands of our 
soldiers. And it was the spirit of officers as 
well as of enlisted men. 

In fact, in World War II the casualties 
among the officers were proportionately heav- 
ier than the casualties among the enlisted 
men. This could have come from only one 
cause—the officers shared the dangers with 
their men and in many instances led them 
to battle instead of following them into 
battle. 

In the great victory of World War II, North 
Carolina men and North Carolina officers 
played an outstanding part. Among the 
divisions were two whose names mean much 
to us, the Thirtieth and the Eighty-first Di- 
visions—the Old Hickory and the Wildcat. 
While they did not contain the same pro- 
portion of North Carolina boys that they 
contained in World War I, they symbolize to 
many of us, particularly the veterans of 1917— 
18, our State’s contribution to the fighting 
forces. The Thirtieth fought gloriously in 
Normandy, in northern France, at Ardennes, 
and in the Rhineland, And the Wildcat 
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with which I served during the entire World 
War I—made a great combat record, this time 
in the western Pacific, the mandated islands, 
and the southern Philippines. 

I saw none of the fighting in this war ex- 
cept for a short time at the front in Italy; 
but from my brief glimpse there, and more 
largely from the first-hand stories of men 
and officers who were engaged in combat, I 
know that on the fighting front the enlisted 
man and the officer worked together as a 
coordinated team and developed a spirit of 
mutual confidence and mutual respect and 
friendliness which made our combat Army 
great. And while the fighting lasted ths 
same spirit prevailed behind the lines. 

It has been easy to lose this friendly and 
cooperative feeling when the excitement of 
war is past and the men are anxious to get 
back home and civilian life. It is hard to 
create this spirit’ of mutuality in men who 
leave home and enter the service now with- 
out the inspiration of a great combat task 
to perform. But under the influence of this 
peacetime let-cown, we must not forget the 
real part, the joint part, that both men and 
officers played in winning the war. 

The people of any nation are mercuric in 
their metal attitudes, quickly forgetting past 
accomplishments in their intense—and some- 
times selfish-—interests in the problems im- 
mediately before them. America is very 
much that way. There is already a tendency 
to relegate to nistory the valor and courage 
of the men who sacrified and braved danger 
during this war. These men deserve better 
than this and the Nation deserves better 
than this. Their deeds represent an all-time 
high in American patriotism and in American 
spirit and we cannot recall those deeds to 
our minds too often. 

Tonight I have spoken principally of the 
Army because of my connection with it dur- 
ing the war and now. What I have said of 
the Army, of course, applies equally to the 
Navy, the Marines, the Coast Guard, the 
merchant marine, anc the other great serv- 
ices of this war. They are entitled to the 
appreciation of all Americans. 

I hope that the comradeship born on the 
battlefield and in the camps and nurtured 
by the mutual pleasures, hardships, and 
dangers, will continue into peacetime. I am 
certain that this will eventually be true. 
I am equally certain that a great majority 
of the officers and men in resuming their 
places in civilian society will realize that 
the opportunity for service in peace is only 
secondary to that in war. The same quali- 
ties of courage, skill and leadership which 
these men have demonstrated will help the 
Nation solve the manifold problems that 
confront us now. These officers and men 
have been willing to die for their country— 
and many have died. Those who have re- 
turned will, I am sure, be willing to live for 
their country. 

These veterans of World War II, together 
with the veterans of World War I, have 
demonstrated their right to the confidence 
of all of America. They are entitled to this 
confidence from the Nation and if given an 
opportunity to mold in peace as they have 
defended in war, they will build in the next 
generation a greater and stronger America. 


Resolutions Urge Removal of Contro!s on 
Building Materials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1946 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, in discus- 
sing H. R. 4665, known as the Patman 
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housing bill, I should like to bring to the 
attention of the Congress two resolutions 
adopted by the Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers Association at its annual conven- 
tion held in Grand Rapids, Mich., Febru- 
ary 5, 6, and 7. The resolutions fol- 
low: 


Whereas the members of the Michigan Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers Association typify the 
small businessman of the Nation; and 

Whereas small business enterprise of every 
nature is being more and more regulated and 
controlled by bureaucratic decree; and 

Whereas in our belief this is in direct op- 
position to the ideals of free enterprise as 
practiced by our forefathers and approved by 
the rank and file of small businessmen: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Congress of this United 
States, our only representative body and as 
such sworn to uphold the best interests of 
our country, be advised of our beliefs and 
requested that such regulation and control 
be removed now that the emergencies of war 
are over and allow the small business enter- 
prise to again take its place as a free institu- 
tion and a vital part of our national life. 


Whereas the Michigan Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers Association, representative of the lumber 
indust.y of this State, is vitally concerned 
with the building of homes; and 

Whereas the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, as it functioned before the war, was an 
important factor in the building of homes 
by simplifying the financing and insisting on 
sound construction; and 

Whereas at the present time the Federal 
Housing Administration is under the Na- 
tional Housing Agency, which includes all 
cf the public housing programs now fostered 
and subsidized by the Federal Government: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Michigan Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers Association, in convention as- 
sembled, direct its collective voice to the 
Congress of the United States, and particu- 
larly to the Members thereof from Michigan, 
to exert every influence at their individual 
and collective command to divorce FHA 
from NHA as soon as is practical, and re- 
turn it to its prewar status where it served 
as a great aid to both private industry, pri- 
vate builders and the home owner; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the Michigan Members of the United 
States Congress. 





Broadcast by Hon. Charles M. LaFollette, 
of Indiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHRISTIAN A. HERTER 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 1, 1946 


Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following broadcast by 
Hon. CHar.es M. LAFO.tette, of Indiana, 
under the auspices of National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, Willkie 
House, Tuesday, February 19, Station 
WEVD: 


Perhaps my approach to brotherhood will 
differ from that which is usually used, and, 
therefore, I am asking ,ou to thin’: with me 
as I go along and withhold judgment until I 
have finished. 

Recently the whole idea of the kinship of 
man, the universal spirituality cf man and 


the universal fallibility of man have been 
ignored by those who have been working the 
hardest in good faith to advance a resultant 
idea of the brotherhood of man. Conse- 
quently, our advancement toward the goal of 
universal brotherhood has been retarded by 
the means which too many people arr using 
to attain it. Brotherhood is not a milk-and- 
toast subject, because people are not milk- 
and-toast individuals. A concentration upon 
the good side of human nature which ignores 
man’s fallibility, and, therefore, the presence 
of evil characteristics in his nature falls to 
present a true picture of the nature of man 
so that the distortion thereby produced of- 
fends the intelligence of man. This hinders 
our progress toward the goal of understand- 
ing and tolerance without which no real 
feeling of kinship can exist. 

Brotherhood is a lusty, hardy thing. It 
must arise out of our contacts with each 
other on the sidewalks, in the drug stores, in 
the tavern, in the subways, on the job, at 
the prize fight, and the ball park. These are 
the places where men come in contact with 
each other most often. And these aze the 
places where human beings are human. 
Consequently, it is in these daily contacts 
that the characters of individuals are laid 
bare. Some of us push and crowd and some 
of us stand back a little. It is in these cir- 
cumstances and at these times that we learn 
and, therefore, should remember that all men 
inherently want to push a little, elbow a lit- 
tle, take an advantage a little, ask for service 
cut of order a little. These things are in- 
herent in man. It is in these contacts that 
an “I’m sorry,” “I beg your pardon,” “Go 
ahead,” “Where is the end of the line?” as 
they are dropped into the maelstrom of daily 
activities do more to create good will, mutual 
understanding, and the liking of individuals 
for individuals, which is the essence of 
brotherhocd, than all of the speeches made 
at all the formal brotherhood meetings, 
where people are consciously on their good 
behavior, can ever accomplish. 

Therefore, let us quit closing our eyes to 
realities and acknowledge the truth about 
ourselves, that is, that it is easier to grab 
than to hold back. But that each act of self- 
restraint on the part of each of us as an indi- 
vidual is not only a contributing factor but 
that it is a necessary factor in preparing the 
soil of human understanding into which we 
propose to plant the seeds of economic 
equality of opportunity, of full production, of 
freedom of speech and restraint in name- 
calling; seeds which we prepare in the clois- 
tered atmosphere of pure democratic thought. 
For unless these seeds are planted in a soil 
of mutual understanding, arising out of de- 
cency in everyday contacts, we cannot harvest 
the crop of democratic realities worthy of our 
democratic planning. 

I have no quarrel with the making of plans 
for the advancement of the democratic ethic 
into all of man’s relationship with his fellow- 
man. Indeed, in some measure I have been 
privileged to participate in the making of 
those plans and to join in the fight for their 
advancement. But certainly it makes good 
sense to point out that the capacity of hu- 
mans to understand large plans, calculated 
to advance equality of opportunity among 
people and fairness with each other in de- 
bating the advisability of those plans, must 
depend upon a basic initial respect, under- 
standing of and genuine liking of their fel- 
lowman as they find him on the streets in 
their daily contacts with him. That is the 
first step. For how can we humans develop 
the capacity to comprehend plans for the ex- 
tension of fair play among men, which de- 
mand a capacity for vision and speculation, 
before we have learned to deal fairly with 
each other in our present everyday contacts? 

It is relatively easy to advance abstract 
theories, designed to lessen the stresses un- 
der which men live on this earth and to bring 
about a greater equality of material well- 
being and truer degree of equality under law. 
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The difficulty lies in getting people to ey}. 
dence the personal individual capacity for 
self-sacrifice, self-restraint, and understand- 
ing, without which these plans cannot oper- 
ate. 

Therefore, the democratic way, which is al- 
ways the hard way, demands of us that we as 
individuals develop the capacity to live in q 
manner which is consistent with our thinking 
and our ethic. We will not spring overnight 
into individuals capable of so living. It is 
the nature of things that men must develop 
this capacity. It is pleasant to close our eyes 
and ignore this fact, but like many pleasant 
things, it is also foolish and foolhardy to do 
so. If we are trying to build a world in which 
there is brotherhood, then let us face the 
facts that we must build each day our indi- 
vidual ability for fair play as we live with 
each other in cur daily humdrum actiy- 
ities. 

If the bricks are made of mud, the tower- 
ing structure of democracy lying in the 
minds of democratic philosophers cannot be 
built for the bricks will be unable to stand 
the strain placed upon them by the design 
of the builders. 

I feel it is proper also to make one or two 
observations about the means being used 
to create understanding among people. As 
I have pointed out, basically this problem 
will be best solved by the actions of indi- 
viduals in their daily contacts with each 
other. But this is a field in which the plan- 
ning of activities and the organization of 
efforts to promote understanding may, under 
proper leadership, be handled by people who 
have the time to devote to this effort as 
specialists. Nevertheless, when we delegate 
to professionals the job of promoting under- 
standing among people, we, as individuals, 
have a tendency to excuse ourselves from 
further consideration of the prcblem and 
from further examination of the means used 
by professional purveyors of brotherhood to 
bring about the desired result. 

Humans ere fallible. Therefore, profes- 
sional leaders of brotherhood groups are fal- 
lible. Out of this fallibility arises a very 
positive tendency to develop practices which 
satisfy the emotional longings of the people 
who have the greatest need for the desirab!e 
effect which a condition of mutual under- 
standing. in the world would produce. A 
professional or semiprofessional speaker on 
the subject of brotherhood therefore always 
finds a responsive audience and great ap- 
plause when he approaches the subject of 
mutuel understanding by pointing out to 
those who are the victims of our present 
lack of decency in human relations, the 
errors of those who wittingly or unwittingly 
create the condition. But I doubt very much 
whether this does much from a constructive 
standpoint to advance the cause of mutual 
understanding. Actually, such a speaker 
cheats his audience. He takes up their time 
to regale before them things which they 
already know. He does this too often con- 
sciously for the purpose of being loudly 
cheered and credited by his audience with 
having a great understanding of the sub- 
ject. Of course, he is credited with having 
a great understanding because he recites the 
wrongs which the audience already knows. 
But constructively he has accomplished 
nothing. 

This pattern, too often followed by the 
professional promoter of brotherhood, is pure 
unadulterated cheating. It cheats the peo- 
ple who contribute the funds for the purpose 
of creating brotherhood. It cheats the peo- 
ple who are being harmed by the imperfect 
condition of brotherhood which now exists. 
It cheats those who are lacking in a capacity 
for brotherhood, by failing to bring to their 
attention the mistakes in the thinking and 
the errors of their conduct, in order that they 
may be awakened to the errors of their ways 
and furnished a pattern to follow in chang- 
ing them. 








And finally, it cheats the professional pro- 
moter himself, for he destroys whatever abil- 
ity he might have had in the beginning to 
do the job the hard way by pointing out to 
those who need it the reforms in conduct 
which they must effect by their actions; he 
cheats himself by feeding his ego with the 
easily obtained plaudits of the oppressed. 

1 do not generalize or make this charge 
against all of those who work earnestly to 
advance the cause of mutual understanding 
among people. Generalization, of course, is 
one of the basic causes of misunderstanding. 
But the pattern, which I have pointed out, 
appears too often to permit me to ignore it, 
if I want to make some constructive contri- 
pution to the cause of brotherhood. We who 
wish to bring about understanding cannot 
afford to ignore the existence of means and 
practices which are negative in their effect 
and therefore of little value, merely because 
we fear the criticism of professionals in this 
field, who often have great power to injure 
or destroy their critics. 

I confess my own fallibility. The sound- 
ness of my judgment on this question I sub- 
mit to the bar of public opinion. But hav- 
ing a conviction, and believing that by ex- 
pressing that conviction I can aid the cause 
of brotherhood, I must speak it. Under- 
standing among people must be attained by 
constructive acts and he who believes in 
brotherhood and desires it earnestly must 
not withhold his opinions from fear of being 
misunderstood or risking his personal popu- 
larity. The time is too short. The need is 
too great. There is no place on this battle- 
field for the coward. 





The Pauley Nomination 
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HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 1, 1946 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of Feb- 
ruary 26, 1946: 

WHY FURTHER HEARINGS? 


William A, Patterson’s testimony before 
the Senate Naval Affairs Committee yester- 
day virtually amounted to a charge that 
Edwin W. Pauley tried to sell him a Govern- 
ment favor for a $35,000 donation to the 
Democratic Party and took a threatening 
tone when he declined to buy. 

The president of United Airlines said that, 
at a time when his company had a franchise 
application pending in Washington, Pauley 
said to him, after he had refused a request 
for a $35,000 contribution to the Democratic 
campaign fund: “You'd better think twice 
before turning us down.” 

Mr. Patterson’s testimony discredits a nom- 
whose discrediting has now become 
supererogation. As President Truman’s nom- 
inee for Under Secretary of the Navy, Mr. 
Pauley has been discredited so often and so 
roundly that if there were such a thing as a 
referee in a confirmation hearing, he would 
be compelled to call time in order to stop 
what has now become a slaughter. 

Mr. Pauley was discredited when, after he 
had denied under oath that he had discussed 
the tidelands oil issue with President Roose- 
velt, former Attorney General Biddle, or Sec- 
retary of the Interior Ickes, the fact that he 
had talked with them all about it was proved 
SO conclusively that he was forced to admit 
under oath that he had talked with all three 


inee 
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of them about it, with Mr. Ickes “50 or 100 
times.” 

Mr. Pauley was discredited when former 
Assistant Attorney General Littell swore, over 
Pauley’s denial, that the nominee had tried 
to persuade him to withhold the Govern- 
ment’s tidelands suit on the ground that it 
was unwise politically. 

Mr. Pauley was discredited when, after 
having testified under oath that the Mexi- 
can Government had formally approved a 
project of his to establish an oil plant in 
Mexico, he was compelled to admit under 
oath that the Mexican Government had not 
formally approved it. 

Mr. Pauley was discredited when Secretary 
Ickes, over the nominee’s denial, testified— 
and backed it up with diary notes jotted 
down at the time—that Pauley had told him 
$300,000 in contributions to the Democratic 
Party could be obtained from oil men if they 
could be assured the Government would 
withhold the tidelands suit. 

Senator Toney, the chairman of the Sen- 
ate Naval Affairs Committee, has said that 
the record will show that Pauley, when 
pressed, has reversed himself on no fewer 
than six occasions, all under oath. 

What useful purpose, therefore, can be 
served by the taking of further testimony? 
How does the Senate Naval Affairs Committee 
know whether or not to believe what Mr. 
Pauley is saying now, when it has six glaring 
proofs that it could not afford to believe what 
he has already said? Or if the committee 
expects to believe some of his testimony and 
disbelieve some, what method does it have 
at hand—crystal ball, tea leaves, or phrenol- 
ogy—to determine which is which? 

Mr. Truman has made it known that he 
doesn’t care how often Mr. Pauley has sworn 
to both sides of a question—that he still 
thinks he has made a fine nomination. There 
ought to be somebody in Washington who 
cares about such things, and a good place 
for a start would be in the Senate Naval 
Affairs Committee. The committee could, by 
a single simple action, testify that it likes 
veracity and dislikes being misled. That ac- 
tion would be to end hearings forthwith and 
throw the nominee out. 





Overseas Information About the United 
States 
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HON. JAMES P. RICHARDS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 1, 1946 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of foreign countries hunger for 
information about the United States. All 
other great Nations are meeting their 
responsibility in this field by dissemina- 
tion of information and news. The 
United States is lagging far behind, and 
unless machinery is set up by this Con- 
gress through which the world may be 
properly informed of our ideals, ad- 
vantages, and activities at home, the day 
of regret will surely come. In this con- 
nection, I include guest editorial by Her- 
bert Ager carried in the Saturday Review 
of February 9, 1946: 


THEY WANT TO KNOW 


Congress has been asked by the Depart- 
ment of State to authorize an overseas in- 
formation program as an addition to the for- 
eign service of America. Our present foreign 
service is chiefly concerned with reporting 
to Washington about events abroad. It is 
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proposed that in all our embassies and lega- 
tions we should have men whose sole duty is 
to help foreigners to understand our life, 
culture, and institutions so that current 
events in the United States can be seen in a 
proper perspective. 

Two objections may be raised to this plan: 
Why should America spend money on adver- 
tising herself, and why can't the newspapers, 
press services, and radio supply all the ne¢es- 
sary information by private enterprise, with- 
out help from Government? 

The answer to the first question is easy: 
America shculd not spend money on adver- 
tising herself, and is not proposing to do so. 
The Department of State is merely under- 
taking to meet a widespread and articulate 
demand, a demand for help and guidance in 
knowing and judging America. It was essen- 
tial during the war that our allies and our 
neutral friends should have such help. It is 
just as important to continue the help in 
peacetime, since the threatened human race 
is at last trying to close its ranks and to 
work cooperatively for the salvation of the 
world. 

Those who took part in the overseas in- 
formation work of OWI learned the encour- 
aging fact that the outside world is eager 
for more knowledge of America. We don’t 
need press agents or good-will merchants; 
we do need people who can meet the desire 
for facts, for documents, background mate- 
rial, and interpretations of our policies and 
purposes. It is good news that the desire 
exists. If the nations are to become less 
quarrelsome, they must become more in- 
formed. If the decent people of the world 
are to trust each other, they must first know 
about each other. Since the wish to know 
has been created by the wars and the re- 
peated disasters of our lifetime, it is surely 
a wise policy to make the wish come true. 

If we are proud of our country, we must 
believe it is to everyone’s advantage to have 
our country understood. If the world were 
indifferent there might be nothing we could 
do, in dignity, to break down the indif- 
ference. But when the world is asking for 
help it would be foliy to refuse. 

In Great Britain, for example, the schools, 
the armed forces, the press and radio, 
en’s clubs, trade unions, business organiza- 
tions, churches—all the institutions of so- 
ciety, public and private—ask continually for 
help. An information officer is not putting 
pressure on people to accept his wares; he is 

under constant pressure to provide more 
wares. 


wom- 


The answer to the second question—why 
can’t this be done entirely by private enter- 
prise?—can be given in terms of one form 
of enterprise: the newspapers and the gr 
news agencies such as AP, UP, Reuters, « 
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well-meaning people, who would like to know 
and trust each other, drift into ignorance 
and hurtful criticism. It is very much in 
the national interest of America to avoid 
such mistrust as much as possible. 

A Government information service can 
provide the full text, in the case of really 
important speeches, at the same time that 
private enterprise provides the brief ex- 
cerpt. The editorial writer, or the politi- 
cian, wants the full text. Repeated experi- 
ence during the war shows that he wants 
it, that he will read it if he can get it, and 
that he will comment fairly and intelligently 
if he has a chance to do so. Private enter- 
prise cannot always provide him with the 
chance. Government can, and therefore 
Government should. 

There is no use trying to pick up the pieces 
after a misunderstanding has been allowed 
to happen. As in the famous case of 
Humpty Dumpty, all the king’s horses and 
all the king’s men can never fit the pieces 
together again. Neither can all the Presi- 
dent’s horses and all the President’s men. 
But a trusted accurate information service 
can often prevent the breakage. 

Such a service will not trespass on the do- 
main of private enterprise. The press, the 
radio, the films, the books and magazines, 
tell much of the story of America. The 
more they tell, the better for all concerned. 
The more they tell; the easier the task of a 
Government information service. But it is 
not their prime purpose to foresee and to 
ward off misunderstandings, to fill in the 
gaps, to help the foreigner to know every- 
thing about us which he has the will and 
the ability to learn. In the past, it has been 
nobody’s job to give such help, and the past 
is dark with unnecessary and undesired ill 
will. If the future is to be brighter, we must 
find new ways to allow our neighbors to know 
us. People can always get along with each 
other better than governments, if people 
are given a chance to understand. 

HERBERT AGAR. 





John Cardinal Glennon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN B. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 1, 1946 


Mr, SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial from the St. Louis Star-Times 
of Tuesday, February 19, and another 
from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of the 
same date, commenting on the great 
honor that has come to the city of St. 
Louis and the great territory west of the 
Mississippi River in the elevation of the 
universally beloved Archbishop John 
Joseph Glennon to the College of 
Cardinals. 


[From the St. Louis Star-Times of February 
19, 1946] 


THE COLLEGE OF CARDINALS 


Following a secret consistory in the Vati- 
can, Archbishop John Joseph Glennon, dean 
of American Catholic bishops, yesterday re- 
ceived formal notification of his elevation to 
the cardinalate. 

When on Thursday he receives his red hat 
from Pope Pius XII, he will enter an insti- 
tution that began in the fourth century when 
the early Roman Christians were emerging 
from the catacombs. The title cardinal 
comes from cardo, meaning a hinge, around 
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which things turn. Originally it was ap- 
plied to all priests permanently attached to 
churches, but later it came to be reserved 
for the chief priests of the principal churches 
of Rome, whence the modern practice that 
each cardinal take his title from some Roman 
church. 

Developing as the needs of the church im- 
posed new tasks on the Sacred College of 
Cardinals, it took about eight centuries for 
the cardinalate to acquire its present status. 
Starting as writers of the lives of the mar- 
tyrs and advisers of the Pope, the cardinals 
did not see their position firmly established 
until 1059. In that year it was recognized 
that the election of a new Pope and the in- 
terim government of the church rested in 
their hands when death vacated the pon- 
tificate. In 1180 the College of Cardinals 
was recognized as a corporation under canon 
law. 

In 1247 the election of a new Pope 
was reserved to the cardinals exclusively, 
although it was not until 1562 that Pope Pius 
IV finally confirmed this policy. By 1300 
their main duties had become those of coun- 
seling the Pope, helping to govern the church 
by participating in consistories, acting as 
papal ambassadors abroad and serving as 
protectors of religious orders. 

In 1857 the total number of cardinals was 
fixed at the present 70—6 cardinal bishops, 
50 cardinal priests, and 14 cardinal deacons. 
Today, though the three orders of cardinals 
remain, their duties depend on whether they 
continue as bishops or archbishops of im- 
portant cities or whether they hold office 
at the Vatican. In either case, they still have 
the responsibility of counseling the Pope and 
electing his successor when he dies. Cardi- 
nal Glennon with his princely dignity,’ his 
wisdom, and his love for people is worthy of 
the prestige of the College of Cardinals. As 
he joins it as a prince of the church, St. 
Louis is cognizant of the merited honor that 
comes to him. 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
February 19, 1946] 


THE CHURCH UNIVERSAL 


Amid scenes of glittering splendor and rev- 
erent ceremonial that are the highest sym- 
bols of the religious faith to which some 
330,000,000 of the world’s population adhere, 
Rome this week is witnessing a spectacle un- 
precedented in the long history of the Roman 
Catholic Church—the elevation of 32 of its 
prelates to the high honor of membership in 
the College of Cardinals. 

These new princes of the church have been 
chosen by the Supreme Pontiff for their 
“learning, holiness, and honorable life,” or, 
as another authority puts it, their “doctrine, 
piety, and prudence.” St. Louisans of what- 
ever faith feel pride in the fact that one of 
these, the senior in years among the group, 
is John Cardinal Glennon, of this city. There 
is pride in this recognition of the trans- 
Mississippi region of America for the first 
time in the highest council of the church, no 
less than in the personal tribute to the 
churchman of whom the Commonweal re- 
cently said: 

“Archbishop Glennon, of St. Louis, might 
be described as the grand old man of the 
American hierarchy, continuing the tradition 
of personal charm, simplicity, and directness 
so widely associated with such great figures 
of the past as Archbishops Dowling and 
Ireland.” 

There are other regions, several of them, 
whose ordinaries are for the first time to wear 
the long-trained red soutane and the en- 
graved ring with its relics of the saints. All 
the world’s continents are now represented, 
with the appointments from Australia and 
China. The Sacred College has its largest 
membership in generations and the long tra- 
dition of an Italian majority in its composi- 
tion has been broken, 





So, in the wisdom of Pius XII, an act ot 
statesmanship has been performed that dem. 
onstrates with new forcefulness the church's 
proud claim to universality. “Now,” in the 
words of Cardinal Glennon, “the Holy Father 
will be surrounded by representatives of aji 
peoples, thus fulfilling the command of our 
Lord to His Apostles, ‘Go forth and teach all 
the nations.’” 

In a day when the revival of intense na- 
tionalisms disturbs the advocates of world 
cooperation for the future peace and secu- 
rity of mankind, the Catholic Church by this 
historic reorganization has set an example 
before the temporal statesmen of the na- 
tions. Pius XII, himself an Italian, views 
equably the prospect that his successor may 
be a “foreign Pope,” tha first since Adrian 
VI, the Netherlander who held the papal 
throne in 1522-23. 

The concept of the church universal, sig- 
nified in Rome this week by the churchmen 
who have crossed the oceans to participate in 
the moving ceremonies under the stupendous 
dome of St. Peters’, is of loftiest import to 
the followers of the faith. The precept they 
represent is an ancient and revered one, for 
their office is proclaimed as in spiritual suc- 
cession to the Twelve Apostles, those first 
evangelists of the new faith. which sprang 
from the shores of Galilee. 

The church universal finds spiritual com- 
fort in its living unity no less than in its 
credal teachings, and that unity has never 
been so broadened and strengthened as in 
the solemn proceedings now progressing in 
the Holy City. For men of all faiths and of 
no faith who administer the political realm 
as the hierarchy administers its sector of the 
religious, there is a profound lesson in what 
the spectacle means. 





Pay Raises for Postal Employees 
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Mr.PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, when 
the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads began its hearings yesterday 
on H. R. 5059, the Burch-Mead bill, to 
provide pay raises for postal employees, 
I sent a statement to Chairman Burcu 
of that committee, urging that the com- 
mittee take prompt and favorable action 
on this important legislation and re- 
questing that the committee amend the 
bill to replace the present provision for 
a $300 pay increase with a new provision 
for a $500 increase. 

Today I should like to take this op- 
portunity to call the attention of all of 
the Members of the House to the need 
for immediate and favorable considera- 
tion of this bill. 

Our postal employees have served the 
Nation faithfully and well for many 
years, and our postal system has pro- 
vided a public service in which we can 
take a great deal of pride. I sincerely 
regret that we cannot take a similar pride 
in the compensation which we have pro- 
vided for these employees. Rather, we 


must feel ashamed of the inadequate 
income on which these people are ex- 
pected to live. 

Never generous in the past, the income 
of postal employees has now become quite 
inadequate to the needs of an American 








family under the present high cost of 
living. We expect and we receive from 
these workers a very high degree of effi- 
ciency and service, but in return we offer 
them a very poor recognition of their 
work. 

In these difficult days of reconversion, 
when the whole country is undergoing 
industrial upsets and disturbances in the 
effort to win just compensation for the 
labor of the workingman, the Federal 
Government cannot hope to establish a 
workable policy which will influence and 
help straighten out the problems of em- 
ployees and their employers so long as 
we do not even provide adequate pay for 
our own Federal employees. 

It is the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment to lead the way in this effort to 
provide decent living standards for our 
working people. We cannot afford to 
lag behind. 

In view of the tremendous quantities 
of money which were gladly devoted to 
the winning of the war, we cannot now 
hesitate at the prospect of the relatively 
small amount required to provide a de- 
cent income for our own people who are 
employed by the Postal Department. 

Our tremendous expenditures during 
the war were justified on the grounds 
that they made possible the destruction 
of a terrible threat to our potential peace 
and well-being. Certainly this small 
expenditure now is more than justified, 
for it constitutes a real investment in 
that peace and well-being at home for 
which we fought. 

For these reasons, then, I believe that 
it is no less than a duty for the Con- 
gress to approve the postal pay-raise bill 
and to amend it to increase the raise 
to $500 per year,-for only in this way 
can we provide a decent standard of 
living for our postal employees, who so 
clearly deserve it. 





His Lordship Speaks on the British Loan 
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Friday, March 1, 1946 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, Lord 
Rotherwick, managing director of the 
Clan Steamship Line, in London this 
week denounced the proposed United 
States loan to Britain, saying it should 
be an outright gift, free of all interest. 

In his speech before the chamber of 
shipping, Lord Rotherwick said: 


If this loan, with its one-sided, impossible, 
ind unbelievable conditions, takes place it 
will mean the elimination of this country as 
ne of the great powers for peace and stability 
in the world, and I am afraid it will result 
eventually in this country sinking to a small 
third-class power—an illegitimate forty- 
ninth State of America, dragging down with 
her the other members of the Empire. It is 

mething to be ashamed of. It was nothing 
more or less than the selling of the British 
Empire and its independence to America. 


Mr. Speaker, those are the words of a 
British lord. If that is the feeling of the 
British peerage at this time, do you be- 
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lieve their opinion will change or that 
they will ever want to pay interest or any 
part of the principal of any loan made 
by the United States to Britain? 





Washington’s Birthday Address of Hon. 
Kenneth C. Royall, Under Secretary of 
War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 1, 1946 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address by 
the Honorable Kenneth C. Royall, Un- 
der Secretary of War, at an Americanism 
banquet sponsored by the Winston- 
Salem (N. C.) Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, at 8 p. m., Friday, February 22, 
1946: 


On this anniversary of the birth of the 
greatest of all Americans, I want to discuss 
one of the least known of his many “firsts.” 
I refer to our system of military justice which 
George Washington established for our Army 
170 years ago and which with periodic revi- 
sions continues as our system today. 

In my discussion tonight my theses are 
three. First, the present system of military 
justice as administered by the American 
Army—and I will include the Navy—is a 
sound system, comparing favorably with 
other systems of justice, civil or military. 
Second, this system is not a perfect system 
and is subject to improvement in the light 
of experience during this war. And, finally, 
the system of military justice is one of the 
most misunderstood and misrepresented of 
all Army activities. 

In this latter connection may I give a com- 
posite example of the wild and inaccurate 
stories about military justice which are float- 
ing around and sometimes find their way 
into reputable papers and emanate from 
prominent sources. 

The War Department receives a pitiful 
letter from a young wife asking that her 
husband be released from imprisonment and 
complaining that he had received a 40-year 
sentence and is contributing nothing to her 
support. According to her story—given to 
her largely by her husband—John Blank had 
been guilty of only 3 days’ absence from a 
rear overseas post and had returned for duty 
voluntarily. She said he had previously 
served honorably on the frent and had a 
good record in the Army and before entering 
the Army. She claimed he had received an 
unfair trial and an excessive sentence and 
that after confinement he was a model pris- 
oner. A man prominent in public life makes 
a scathing statement about this case and 
some of the press pick it up and criticize 
the Army and the whole system of military 
justice. 

The story is slightly incorrect. John was 
absent 3 months, not 3 days. He did not 
return voluntarily to his unit; he was appre- 
hended with great difficulty. His offense was 
desertion from his unit not at the rear but 
near the front, and he boasted that he would 
be living when his buddies were dead. As 
for his previous record he had deserted his 
wife before he went into the Army and had 
gone a. w. o. 1. three times before the occur- 
rence for which he was tried. He had not 
been a model prisoner but had sought to 
escape. 
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And the story fails to state some other 
material facts. When he deserted his unit it 
Was moving into the area of fire and he had 
to be replaced by a patriotic soldier who was 
willing to do his duty. During the period of 
Blank’s desertion his unit had suffered 10 
percent casualties, of which one-third were 
killed. The loyal soldier who replaced him 
Was among the dead. 

There are many such incorrect stories and 
many resulting criticisms of the Army. 

Those of us lawyers who have dealt at times 
with civil criminals recognize that rarely can 
you rely upon statements that they make 
about their own crimes—even to their own 
counsel. If you would interview th. inmates 
of an average penitentiary a majority of them 
would protest their entire innocence and 
most of the others would insist that there 
were extenuating circumstances—which in 
fact never existed. And they would criticize 
the court that tried them. It was an old 
English saying that “No wretch e’er felt the 
halter draw with good opinion of the law.” 

In civil life we do not give credence to the 
criminal. But put the same man in uniforr 
and his false and uncorroborated story makes 
the front page. 

Let us make a fair analysis and appraisal 
of our much-criticized system of military 
justice. It differs from the civil system of 
justice in several respects. For example, it 
recognizes not only civil offenses but also an 
entirely new class of offenses, usually called 
military offenses, that is, offenses which 
would not be crimes in civil life 

If a man quits his task in civil life, his 
punishment is usually at the most a dis- 
charge from his job. It is apparent that 
this system would not workin the Army. The 
Army must be kept intact and it must have 
the requisite amount of discipline to per- 
form its work. Hence, the military crimes 
of absence without leave, desertion, diso- 
bedience of orders, misconduct in the face 
of the enemy, and other similar offenses call 
for penalties that must often be severe. 

And these offenses must be punished not 
only to preserve the military organization, 
but also in justice to the conscientious and 
law-abiding soldier who performs his tasks. 
If a man deserts on the eve of battle, when 
every ounce of power is needed to gain and 
hold an objective, he has done more than be- 
tray his country in the abstract sense. He 
has betrayed his fellow soldiers, increased 
their labors and their peril, and has perhaps 
signed the death warrant of an individual or 
a platoon or a company. 

I should now make it clear 
criminai soldiers I am discussing tonight 
represent a small—a very small—percentage 
of the men in the Army. Less than 1 per- 
cent of our soldiers were ever sentenced to 
confinement by general court martial. In 
some theaters of war, for example, the Euro- 
pean theater, the figure was as low as one- 
fourth of 1 percent. If we except those who 
commit minor infractions not punishable by 
general court martial, more than 99 percent 
of our troops were good soldiers and Ppatri- 
otic soldiers and brave soldiers and success- 
ful soldiers. But I would not have you think 
that the Army has forgotten even the 1 
percent—these lost sheep—while it is cari 
for the ninety and nine. 

It should be remembered that the court- 
martial system is a statutory system pre- 
scribed by Congress under the express terms 
of our Constitution. The statutes are called 
the Articles of War. The Army does 1 
make the system, it merely implements and 
administers it under the congressional enact- 
ments. 


that the 


Today—as after every war—the court- 
martial system is under attack. Many criti- 
cisms are totally unfair. Some « he others 


at least have elements which 
sideration in the light of the 
ence, 
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We frequently hear that soldiers charged 
with crime are kept in jail a long time await- 
ing trial. And then we hear that soldiers 
are hurried into trial without adequate time 
to prepare their defense. On the whole, 
neither of these inconsistent criticisms is 
justified. The average time between arrest 
and trial is about 16 days, the period being 
longer where a defendant needs it for a 
proper preparation of his defense. I pelieve 
that our civil courts could well follow this 
example of prompt—reasonably prompt— 
justice. 

It is charged that the court martial pro- 
vides for no grand jury proceeding and no 
formal indictment. The United States Con- 
stitution expressly exempts courts martial 
from this requirement. However, there is 
under the court-martial system a thorough 
and impartial investigation preceding trial 
that, in the opinion of aost lawyers who are 
familiar with it, provides a greater protection 
for the accused than does the grand jury 
proceeding. 

At this preliminary investigation the ac- 
cused can be represented by counsel and he 
has the right of cross-examination. The in- 
vestigating officer may find that there is not 
sufficient evidence to support the charge. 
And even if he finds otherwise, that finding 
is reviewed by higher authority before there 
is any trial 

It is sometimes said that the right of the 
accused is not protected in a court-martial 
case. But he is provided defense counsel of 
his own selection, without any expense to 
himself. If civilian counsel are available he 
may also employ them at his own expense. 
By regulation it is the duty of counsel to de- 
fend the accused by all legitimate means. 
And you have known of the vigor of such de- 
fenses, even in recent cases where enemy de- 
fendants were involved. 

Another criticism sometimes leveled at 
courts martial is that they are convicting 
courts. Let us look at the true picture. In 
the first place, I wish to emphasize that the 
percentage of men tried by general ccurt 
martial has steadily decreased over the course 
of the years. Even as late as 1931, 28 men 
out of every 1,000 were tried in 1 year by 
general court martial. This wes in peacetime 
and, of course, there are normally more court- 
martial trials in war than in peace. Yet, 
during the present war, less than 10 men out 
of every 1,000 were tried over the entire 4- 
year period. These figures indicate not only 
a better kchaved Army but also a much more 
careful investigation before trial—which 
eliminates cases that should not be tried. 

And even after this screening there has 
been during this war a remarkable record of 
acquittals. For example, in murder cases 32 
percent have been acquitted and 37 percent 
found guilty of lesser cffenses, a total of 69 
percent. A similar total for manslaughter 
cases is 70 percent acquittals or reductions, 
and for rape cases 66 percent. The total 
finally sentenced in general court-martial 
cases over the entire 4-year period is around 
8 men out of every 1,000, We believe that 
this war has justificd the old Army state- 
ment: “If you are innocent, take a court- 
martial trial. If you are guilty, seek a trial 
by some other court.” 

The court-martial system provides a com- 
plete procedure for review of every case— 
an automatic appeal, again without expense 
to the accused. In fact, there are two re- 
views. one in the accused’s own unit and an- 
cther in the War Department—or during war 
by the theater commander. And death cases 
in peacetime also go automatically to the 
President for final decision. 

These reviews, as well as the trials them- 
selves, are conducted not by a tribe of strang- 
ers, but by officers, the vast majority of 
which have previously served as enlisted men. 
Four-fifths of our line officers of this war 
have so served and most of these, 531,000, 
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have come up from the ranks during the 
war. 

But, after all, you may ask: “Aren’t many 
court-martial sentences too severe?” And in 
frankness I must answer, “Yes”—if you leave 
out of account the Army plans of restoration 
and clemency. But the answer is a decided 
“No,” if you take into account these two 
remedial measures—restoration and clem- 
ency. I will discuss these later, but for the 
moment let us consider certain aspects of 
original court-martial sentences and some of 
the reasons behind seemingly excessive pun- 
ishments. 

First, let me make it plain that here again 
in the matter of punishments we are met 
with many inaccurate stories and, even if 
the stories are accurate, we are met with 
criticism that would almost pass unnoticed 
in the case of civil courts. Civil punish- 
ments, whether they err on the part of se- 
verity or leniency, are sometimes criticized 
locally but anything connected with the 
Army concerns every part of America and, 
therefore, ohne court-martial mistake—or one 
alleged mistake—resounds throughout the 
land. 

We must remember that the Army is a 
cross-section of America. We have kept out 
men with known criminal records, but it was 
impossible to exc-uje men with unknown 
criminal records or with criminal tendencies. 
The Army has good men and it has bad men, 
and the uniform alone does not change the 
bad into geod. 

There are necessarily some slackers and 
cowards and those who want to foist on 
others both their work and their danger. 
There are gangsters and highway robbers and 
thieves and murderers, and, strange to say, 
some of them performed well in battle. This 
is to their credit, but that credit cannot ex- 
tend to a general immunity. Those who 
commit crimes, particularly serious crimes, 
must be appropriately punished. 

I have already talked on strictly military 
offenses. Without discipline and without 
the enforcement of discipline an Army would 
become a mob and the lives and safety of the 
good and conscientious soldiers would be 
endangered. 

The Army also has to deal with the same 
type of crimes that are punished in civil 
life—murder, rape, robbery, fraud. Here we 
are frequently met with the plea that because 
of the combat record of some men they 
should not be punished even for the offenses 
fer which they wceuld be punished in civil 
life. 

But a combat record is not a continuing 
license to kill or steal or defraud. It would 
be unfair to our good citizens, our orderly 
citizens, to establish a principle which would 
turn lcose in our cities and in the country a 
class of criminals who would feel that they 
were superior to any law or any punishment. 

Of equrse, in court-martial cases, as in civil 
cases, the innocent relatives often suffer. 
The family of a man convicted by court mar- 
tial is deprived of its family allotment. The 
family of a man convicted in a civil court 
is similarly deprived of the earning power of 
the prisoner while in confinement. Whether 
these innocents should suffer and whether a 
system can and should be devised by which 
this suffering can be alleviated is a question 
broader than military justice. It is a socio- 
logical question that the nation must answer 
before cur lawmakers can apply it to either 
civil or military courts. 

Of course, there have been mistakes and 
injustices in initial military sentences. 
Under the stress of war and the necessity for 
discipline there may have been more such 
initial mistakes than in civil courts. But in 
fairly evaluating military sentences we must 
consider the whole process, including the 
restoration and clemency systems. The 
process is not complete and the sentence is 








not in any real sense final until the prisoner 
has had his chance under these systems. 

The Army considers its 1 percent delin. 

-quents one of its most important problems, 
It feels that every soldier, regardless of his 
bad record, should have the chance to salvage 
himself and restore himiself to useful life, 
No one recognized this more than our former 
Under Secretary, Hon. Robert P. Patterson, 
In fact, no One recognizes any problem of the 
GI more clearly or more sympathetically than 
does my predecessor in office. 

Under Judge Patterson's jurisdiction there 
was established and administered in this 
country and overseas a system of rehabilita- 
tion centers, set up to restore to duty as many 
general court-martial prisoners as possible. 
Under this plan prisoners who seemed likely 
to prove restorable were screened carefully, 
given special training in a prehonor and then 
in an honor company, and, if they qualified, 
were restored to duty. This privilege of res- 
toration was extended to qualified men, no 
matter what their offenses or sentences might 
have been. To date, the total of such restora- 
tions is in excess of 25,000 men, the practical 
equivalent of two divisions. 

It is a tribute to the system and to the 
men who qualified under it that less than 1 
out of 8 of those who have been restored have 
failed to make good. These men were saved 
from a lifelong stigma of being postwar con- 
victs, were saved the crippling disability of a 
dishonorable discharge, and were given and 
accepted an opportunity to serve their Na- 
tion honorably in its great crisis. You may 
recall the case of 115 railroad battalion men 
who had been convicted of pillaging Govern- 
ment supplies in France and had been given 
long priscn sentences. They made restitu- 
tion and were formed by General Eisenhower 
at their request into a special company for 
active combat service. 

But restoration to duty was not the only 
remedial process set up by the War Depart- 
ment under the guidance of Judge Patterson. 
There was established a clemency procedure 
by which all cases of general court-martial 
prisoners could be reviewed as rapidly and 
as thoroughly as possible—reviewed not once 
but periodically. A War Department Clem- 
ency Board was appointed by Judge Patterson 
early last year, and special clemency boards 
operating under the first Board were consti- 
tuted after VJ-day. 

I was fortunate enough last November to 
get former Supreme Court Justice Owen J. 
Roberts to act as chairman of the War De- 
partment Clemency Board. Under his guid- 
ance and that of Mr. Austin MacCormick, a 
well-known penologist, and with the assist- 
ance of Colonel Sno-v, of my staff, the clem- 
ency boards started a few months ago a sys- 
tematic and intensive review of each of the 
cases of the 32,000 general court-martial 
prisoners then in confinement. Between 
12,000 and 13,000 of these cases have already 
been reviewed, and it is confidently expected 
that the review of all cases will be completed 
by June of this year. Special and primary 
attention is being given to those who were 
sentenced overseas. 

We are not engaging in a general pardon 
procedure and we strongly oppose those who 
urge a jail delivery for all who committed 
either civil or military offenses. As to mili- 

tary offenses particularly, we must bear in 
mind the soldiers who performed their duty 
and tasks faithfully and stuck to their guns 
day in and day out. We must be just to 
these good soldiers. 

But we are reviewing each case thoroughly 
on an individual basis. Full information on 
the offender’s life history is obtained. 
Weight is given to personality factors which 
may explain the offense, such as immaturity, 
mental defects, excessive anxiety over home 
conditions, etc. It is recognized in the case 
of military offenders that now there is less 
necessity for severe exemplary punishments. 
The sentence mentioned in my composite il- 





justration would probably be reduced from 
40 to Tor 8 years. 

There is inevitably some lack of uniformity 
in sentences from various theaters. The 
poards seek to provide this uniformity and to 
reach an ultimate sentence which is con- 
with justice and, in the case of civil 
is in line with what would have been 
the sentence in a civil court. 

That is our system of military justice. 
The soldier who finally has to serve a sen- 
tence imposed by court martial” will know, 
even if he will not admit it, and any who have 

true facts will also know, that the sol- 
r’s case, be he officer or enlisted man, has 
n fully investigated before the charges 

ere preferred, that he has had an opportu- 
to defend himself, that he has been tried 
group of officers, a majority of whom 

d probably served as enlisted men. He will 
know that his sentence has been carefully re- 
viewed under court-martial procedure, not 
» but twice. He will know that in addi- 
tion to such review he has had an opportunity 
for re storatiom to duty. He will further know 
that, if h2 was not restored to duty, his sen- 


sistent 
crimes 












air, efficient, and high-minded group Sater 
the leadership and direction of a former Su- 
preme Court Justice of the United States. 


That is our system that we present to the 
Nation 

But we do not offer this system as per- 
fect. Of course, there will be mistakes. We 


cannot claim perfection for any system of 
justice or business or government devised by 
men and administered by men. 

It would have been unwise to change our 
system of military justice during the war. 
Suppose the standard of punishment for 
desertion had been fixed the day after Tarawa 
or during the fighting on the Anzio beach- 
head or at Ardennes. Any change must 
come in the calm atmosphere of peace, when 
we have available to us a complete record 
of the experience of war. After every con- 
flict the Army evaluates its campaigns, its 
organization, its discipline, its military jus- 
tice. The Articles of War and the court- 
martial procedures have been reviewed after 
other wars. They are being reviewed now. 

The responsibility for the system of mili- 
tary justice is upon Congress, who can prop- 
erly make such changes as it deems neces- 
sary. But this does not relieve the War De- 
partment from the duty of recommending 
to Congress changes that should be made. 
We expect to make such recommendations 
aS May seem appropriate to us. In addition 
to a review within the Department we have 
asked the American Bar Association to ap- 
point a special committee to give thorough 
and independent study to our system. We 
also welcome the opinions of interested citi- 
zens and we carefully consider all opinions 
expressed to us. 

Our object has been—and will be—to pro- 
vide for our Army an administration of jus- 
tice which, while maintaining the necessary 
military discipline and reasonably protect- 
ing the public from crimes and criminals, 
will also give personal justice to the way- 
ward 1 percent of our troops. 
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Or 


HON. JACK Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 1, 1946 


_Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I commend to the attention of 
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my colleagues the following thought-pro- 


voking article written for the magazine 
Ships by the distinguished chairman of 
the Naval Affairs Committee, the Honor- 
able Cart Vinson, of Georgia. No Mem- 
ber of the House is better qualified to 
discuss the important subject of sea 
power and its value to the security of 
our Nation. 


KEEP THE NAVY FREE 


(By Hon. Cart Vinson, chairman, 
Committee on Naval Affairs) 


There is a serious and well-supported at- 
tempt being made to subordinate the place 
of navies, and in particular the United States 
Navy, in tre over-all military scheme. This 
attempt goes under the name here of unifi- 
cation of the armed forces, and proposes the 
abolition of the Navy Department. Univer- 
sally, proponents of unification argue that 
recent developments in air power and explo- 
S.ve energy have minimized the importance 
of ships and navies, and make separate estab- 
lishments unnecessary. This argument can 
only stem from minds, military or otherwise, 
which do not understand, or choose to dis- 
regard, the historical importance of sea 
power. And in the war just ended, fought 
over a globe three-fourths of which is water, 
the absolute value and necessity of sea power 
was positively demonstrated. The victors 
had sea power and the vanquished did not. 

Shipbuilders, of course, understand sea 
power and its importance to the defense of a 
nation, but it is essential that the meaning 
of sea power be made clear to everyone so 
that the danger of making the Navy merely 
a component or supplemental branch of the 
armed forces will be realized. 

Ships are the backbone of sea power, but 
sea power embraces more than just ships. 
Sea power includes everything which makes 
a nation powerful upon the sea. It is the 
influence which a nation can exert to uphold 
its interests on the seas both in peace and 
war, and it implies the ability to contain or 
blockade, or deny the free use of the sea 
to an enemy. Sea power takes in the battle 
fleet, the submarines, the carrier aircraft, 
the merchant marine, the shipyards and 
floating Grydccks, the advanced bases, and all 
the personnel and machinery necessary for 
the construction, operation, and maintenance 
of the above elements. Sea power is in pro- 
portion to the strength of a country’s navy. 
The United States has more sea power than 
any other nation because it has the strongest 
navy. If the Navy is to be weakened, as it 
will if it loses its identity as a separate de- 
partment of the Government, it follows that 
our sea power will be weakened, thus impair- 
ing the national safety. 

ea power kept open our supply lines in 
the Atlantic and Pacific; sea power prevented 
Germany from invading England, the Azores 
and Bermuda; sea power prevented Argentina 
and Spain from aiding Germany; sea power 
made possible our invasions of north Africa, 
France, and the Pacific islands, and from the 
Pacific islands land-based aircraft were able 
to destr6y Japanese cities. Sea power has 
defeated every would-be dictator from Xerxes 
to Napoleon to Hitler. 

After every war the demand is made that 
the United States reduce its Navy, scrap 
its ships and shipbulding facilities, and in 
general make itself impotent in the realm 
of sea power. Now we have a further demon- 
stration of such short-sightedness in the 
proposal to do away with a separate Navy 
Department. To subordinate the Navy will 
naturally lead to a subordination of our mer- 
chant marine and our shipbuilding and ship- 
building facilities. It has been so through 
history. When our Navy was strong, or grow- 
ing. our ocean commerce flourished, our ship- 
yards expanded. When the Navy was small 
or in periods when our people were indiffer- 
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ent to its existence, our merchant ships 
sailed few seas and our shipyards were idle. 
World peace is our hope, but no man knows 
the future. This is the very worst time to 
be considering anything but a strong and 
independent Navy. 

In addition to its probable debilitating ef- 
fect ubon sea power, the subordination cf the 





Navy will have other national and world- 
wide repercussions. 
Unification of the armed forces under a 


single cabinet head would reduce civilian con- 
trol over the military establishments. The 
Air Force has now grown so large and 
strategically important that it should have 
representation in the Cabinet, which would 
give the President the assistance of three ci- 
vilian administrative heads of the armed 
forces. But if the Air Force is not to be made 
separate, and is to be merged with the Navy 
and Army, there will be only one Cabinet 
member instead of three to advise the Presi- 
dent. Under this one head will come a 
supreme chief of staff for the armed forces 
who will be the military leader for Navy, 
Army, and Air. This military leader would 
have more power in his hands, military and 
economic, than has ever before been entrust- 
ed to an appointed official in this country 
If there had been a supreme chief of staff 
during the war, he would have had to make 
decisions affecting 12,000,000 men and the ex- 
penditure of a major portion of our gigantic 
war budget. In a democracy it is better that 
a council of leaders make decisions when the 
lives of so many people and so much wealth 
is involved. The Joint Chiefs of Staff was 
our wartime answer, and it is still the answer. 
And if we did require the services of a 
supreme chief of staff, where would we ob- 
tain him? With all due respect to our pres- 
ent outstanding military and naval leaders, 
I do not think any one of them would sub- 
mit that his experience was qualifying. How 
could it be? Our generals have been trained 
for ground or air warfare, our admirals for 
sea fighting. And if we begin training our 
officers to be Army and Navy and Air cffi- 
ers, they are no longer going to be experts, 
but rather jacks of all trades and masters 
of none. What will happen to our infantry 
and tank and amphibious and carrier spe- 
cialists? Modern war is specialized war, and 
while we all hope for permanent world peace, 


so 


we must continue to train men in the 
highest specialized arts of war, in order bet- 
ter to help preserve the peace. The only 


way to be sure of having these specialists is 
to permit the unhindered growth and de- 
velopment of each branch of the services, 
with the consequent emergence of Navy, 


Army, and Air Force leaders. Then we can 
coordinate, by means of a national security 
council and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, mili- 
tary policy and decisions on the highest 
levels. 

- There should be a greater degree of co- 
ordination and integration of the armed 
forces. But why all the haste on insisting 


that present unification proposals are the 
answer? Why is discussion being shut off? 


Without the proper congressional commit- 
tees having heard testimony for or dgainst 
a merger, it is said that “all the evidence is 
in.” That is as wide cf the mark as anything 
could be. Very little of the evidence is in 
Our industrialists and business leaders have 
not been heard from, except one, Mr. Ferdi- 


nand Eberstadt, who the merger. 
Our diplomats have not been heard from, nor 
our labor leaders, manpower experts, Govern- 
ment leaders, medical men, or farmers. It 
would be most unfair to consider any legisla- 
tion affecting the future organization of the 
armed forces of this country without inquir- 
ing into the attitudes of the people whom the 
armed forces serve. 

There have been oe in our develop- 
ment when the people of the United St: 3 
have forgotten that we are a naval pc 
But in times of crisis—1812, 1898, 1917, ¢ ais 


opposes 
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1941—it was our reliance on sea power that 
preserved us and brought us victory. The 
spearhead of our sea power must be a strong 
and independent Navy. That Navy has and 
will continue to exercise coordination with 
the other arms, but it must never be subordi- 
nated to them. 
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Work of Selective Service Boards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 1, 1946 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, quite re- 
cently the Congress very properly recog- 
nized the members of the selective-serv- 
ice boards throughout the United States. 
Appropriate ceremonies were held, and 
certificates of service and medals were is- 
sued in the name of Congress. 

I want to say that I am glad to see this 
recognition accorded these men. Many 
of them have been on the job for more 
than 4 years. It has been for them a 
most unpleasant task, and has required a 
great deal of time and constant exercise 
of good judgment. These community 
leaders have devoted themselves pa- 
triotically and unselfishly to this work, 
and are still doing it. I desire to make 
a permanent record in this way of the 
citizens of my congressional district who 
have been engaged in this task. 

Having myself served for 2 years as 
chairman of the selective-service board, 
I think I have a personal knowledge of 
the devoted work they are doing. They 
have done it without a cent of pay, and 
they are richly entitled to the gratitude 
of their country. 

Men having served in my congressional 
district are as follows: 

ATLANTIC COUNTY 
Local Board No. 1: Reuben L. Babcock, C. 


Raymond Kears, Theodore E. Stokes, Carl M. 
Voelker. 

Local Board No. 2: Robert Burns, Daniel D. 
Conway, John C. Cook, Michael L. Ruberton. 

Local Board No. 3: Harrison Cook, John W. 
Kellum, Albert A. F. McGee, Walter L. 
Molineaux, Hiram Steelman. 

Local Board No. 4: Allen B. Endicott, Jr., 
Harold W. Faunce, Edward M. Hackney, Hugo 
Krause. 

Local Board No. 5: Preston Crook, Harry L. 
Fairbairn, Jr., L. R. Ressler. 

Local Board No. 6: Dean Burton Crawford, 
Clarence S. Steigerwald, Lee F. Washington, 
John R. Wilson. 

CAPE MAY COUNTY 

Local Board No. 1: Leo M. Danerhirsh, 
Horace W. Gardiner, J. Thornley Hughes, Al- 
lan McClain. 

Local Board No. 2: Robert Bright, Floyd P. 
Hoffman, Harry W. Orme, Edward H. Phillips. 
CUMBERLAND COUNTY 

Local Board No. 1: Russell S. Henderson, 
Herbert W. Letts, Paul D. Lucas, Henry S. 
Sharp. 

Local Board No. 2: Herbert C. Bartlett, 
Solve E. D’Ippolito, C. Emerson Nash, Stuart 
D. Taylor. 

Local Board No. 3: Richard N. Chubb, Fos- 
ter V. Mitchell, Josiah S. Newcomb, Howard M. 
Sheppard. 
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Let Us Be Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUTHER PATRICK 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 1, 1946 


Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure every Member of this House, and all 
the people of our country, agree with the 
desire of the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. RANKIN], expressed on this floor 
yesterday, to do honor to the memory and 
the heroic service of the late Gen. George 
S. Patton, Jr., by award of a Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor. No tribute we 
can pay that valiant soldier is too great, 
nor can we ever fully express this Na- 
tion’s gratitude to him. 

Unfortunately, the gentleman from 
Mississippi coupled his plea with a slur 
upon the Anti-Defamation League of 
B’nai Brith. B’nai B'rith, more than 
100 years old, is a large and highly re- 
spected Jewish organization recently 
cited by both the Army and Navy for its 
patriotic contribution to the war effort. 
It has long been engaged in the promo- 
tion of understanding and good will 
among all religious faiths. The gentle- 
man has intimated several times, ap- 
parently without presenting supporting 
evidence, that the league was in some 
way responsible for newspaper stories of 
the so-called “slapping incident.” 

As a matter of fact, relations between 
General Patton and the Anti-Defamation 
League were most cordial and friendly. 
Under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks, I inelude correspondence he- 
tween General Patton and Joseph A. Wil- 
ner, the resident commissioner of the 
league: 

OctToser 11, 1945. 
Gen. Grorce S. Patron, Jr., 
A. S. N. O-2605, 
Commander Fifteenth Army, 
APO No. 408, New York, N. Y.: 

As bereaved father of two sons lost in serv- 
ice, one, Capt. John Wilner, of your command, 
I am deeply distressed at injustice being 
done your reputation by Columnist O’Don- 
nell of Patterson newspapers. Article at- 
tributes to you certain remarks derogatory 
of Jewish servicemen at time of Sicily hos- 
pital incident and-falsely asserts Soldier in- 
volved, Charles Herman Kuhl, was Jewish. 
Whole implication of article is that you are 
guilty of sentiments contrary to the fair- 
mindedness which my son’s correspondence 
described. Would appreciate assurance of 
misrepresentation your attitude by afore- 
mentioned newspapers. 

JOSEPH WILNER, 
Washington, D.C. 


HEADQUARTERS, FIFTEENTH 
UNITED STATES ARMY, OFFICE OF 
THE COMMANDING GENERAL, A. P. O, 408, 
October 15, 1945. 
Mr. JOSEPH WILNER, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. WILNER: Replying to your 
Western Union telegram I am glad to have 
the opportunity of categorically denying that 
I have ever made any statement contrary to 
the Jewish or any other religious faith. I 
am a sincere believer in the Supreme Being 
and have never interfered with or even ex- 
amined the religious or racial antecedents 
of the men I have the honor to command. 





My sole effort has been to provide victorious 
soldiers who can serve their country ang 
defeat the enemy with the minimum loss to 
themselves. 

With appreciation of and thanks for your 
interest, I am 

Yours truly, 
GeorceE S. Patton, Jr. 
HEADQUARTERS, FIFTEENTH 
UNITED STATES ARMY, OFFICE OF 
THE COMMANDING GENERAL, APO 408, 
November 21, 1945. 
Mr. Jos. A. WILNER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. WILNER: Replying to your letter 
of November 6, please accept my thanks for 
the interesting clippings enclosed and also 
for your kind remarks. I am sure that your 
interest in the matter has been amply jus- 
tified by the results obtained. 

Truly yours, 
G. 8. Patton, Jr., General. 
DECEMBER 12, 1945. 
Gen. GrorcE S. PATTON, Jr., 
Heidelberg Hospital, Germany: 

In common with all Americans shocked 
and grieved by your misfortune. Our con- 
gregation Adas Israel is offering prayers for 
your early recovery. 

JOSEPH A. WILNER. 





The British Loan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1946 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Arkansas Democrat, Little Rock, Ark., cf 
December 16, 1945: 


THAT LOAN TO BRITAIN 


You'll be hearing agonized yelps about our 
$4,400,000,000 loan to Britain. It must be 
approved by Congress, and all the vote-seek- 
ing foes of the administration will have a 
noble chance to sound off. 

You know the tune they'll hit. The ad- 
ministration is squandering our substance. 
It’s flinging the taxpayer’s hard-earned money 
to a foreign nation. We'll never get it back. 
The unpaid loans of World War I will be re- 
viewed with tremolo vocal effects and cra- 
torical antics. There'll be touching refer- 
ences to the needs of our own people. The 
flag will be waved and resounding statements 
made about home and mother and the in- 
iquity of plastering a mortgege on tots in the 
cradles. 

Well, that’s politics. Free government 
everywhere has its circusy aspect, and most 
healthy people like it. Life must be a dreary 
business in countries where government is 
just a dull routine of power doing as it likes 
with no political plays and counter-plays, no 
rousing appeals to the people. 

Apparently, the British House of Commons 
had its grandstand act in the course of ap- 
proving the loan provisions, There were 2 
days of debate, with the Conservative mincr- 
ity heckling the Laborites who are respo!- 
sible for the terms of the loan. And Com- 
mons wasn't deciding on lending mone);— 
only on accepting it. 

But this is one case where the borrower 
had much of the trading advantage on 5's 
side. The loan is vital to Britain, trv 
enough. Yet it is also important to us thal 
we make it. 





































































For without this credit, Britain would 
nave to embark on a fight for world trade by 
every device she could invent. Only so could 
she live. She would have to tighten relations 
with all parts of her empire and with her 
neighbor countries in northwest Europe, 
building up a trade bloc with preferential 
tariffs and quotas and any other means 
available. 

: We would be virtually shut out of that 
large market. We would have to battle that 
set-up, with its wealth of raw materials and 
its manufacturing skills, for trade in South 
America and every outlying corner of the 
orld. 
¥ It would be sheer stupidity to force such a 
course on Britain. The cost to us in trade 
would eventually be far greater than the 
amount of the loan, even if it’s never repaid. 

More than that, Britain must be strong if 
there is to be a balanced world, with any 
prospect for peace. She is our natural ally, 
and a feeble, impoverished Britain during 
the years it would take her to recover un- 
aided, would weaken our own position. 

This loan isn’t an act of charity. It’s just 
good sense. 





The British Loan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 1, 1946 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
eranted to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I would like to include the fol- 
lowing article by Clifford B. Ward, edi- 
tor of the Fort Wayne (Ind.) News- 
Sentinel, concerning the proposed loan 
to Great Britain: 

GOOD EVENING 
(By Clifford B. Ward) 


FEBRUARY 27, 1946. 

DearR MEMBER OF CONGRESS: If I were in 
your position as a Member of the Congress 
of the United States, I would vote against 
the so-called loan to Great Britain, for the 
following reasons: 

1, It isn’t a loan, but a gift. The English 
themselves prefer that it be so regarded. 

2. Opposition to the loan in England is 
for the purpose of making those Americans, 
who are not too bright, believe that we have 
put over a sharp Yankee deal on the English, 
which, of course, is not true. 

3. It we lend the English the three billion 
seven hundred million which they are asking, 
we agree as a part of the deal to cancel the 
two billion three hundred and thirty-one 
millions still due to us on England’s World 
War I debt and also reduce the twenty-five 
billions which England owes us on the World 
War II lease-lend account to a figure in be- 
tween fifty millions and seven hundred and 
fifty millions. 

4. There is no provision for amortizing the 
principal of the new debt and no interest will 
be payable unless Great Britain has an export 
trade for more than 5 years which averages 
above its export trade for the years 1936-38 
which is improbable. If this happens Eng- 
land will pay interest at the rate of 2 percent 
a year, but only if it happens. When the 
trade drops again, the interest payments stop. 
5. If we make this cash-on-the-barrel head 
‘oan to England, forgiving all her World War I 
debt and canceling nearly all of its World 
War IT lease-lend account, we set a precedent 
which we must follow in dealing with every 
other nation wishing a loan and owing us 
money. We must loan Russia the billions it 
‘'s recuesting while also canceling its debt. 
Then we must do the same for France and 
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any other nation that puts the bee on us, 
else we will dangerously discriminate between 
nations. 

6. The money which we are being asked to 
lend can only come from Americans who al- 
ready hold nearly three hundred billions of 
dollars worth of I O U’s from their own Gov- 
ernment. With each loan that we now make, 
we will lessen the value of every one of our 
Government securities outstanding. Every 
investor in United States securities will take 
a loss as a result of the additional loans. 

7. But while we are making these loans 
so-called to other nations at no interest, we 
are going to force our taxpayers to pay 2% 
percent on them. Yet only a few years ago 
our Government said that one-third of our 
people were in need. Granting that this was 
an exaggeration for political purposes, the 
fact remains that few average Americans are 
in a position to give several hundred dollars 
apiece to the people of other countries. 

8. The presumption is that we are a sol- 
vent country, but there is no one who knows 
whether we are solvent or insolvent as a 
Nation. There has been no balance sheet 
run off on our national resources and liabil- 
ities. Until such a balance sheet is struck 
off, we should make no more loans. 

9. Granting that England and other coun- 
tries need dollars, let’s ask them what they 
have to sell. These countries all have tre- 
mendous assets by way of raw materials, 
land, military bases, etc. Let them sell us 
some of these things which we need and for 
which we are willing to pay. 

10. The economic hope of the world is the 
United States, but that hope cannot be real- 
ized unless we keep on an even economic 
keel. We as a Nation do not exist merely 
to dissipate our wealth for the benefit of 
the rest of the world. 

11. I am interested in what happens in the 
rest of the world, but I am primarily inter- 
ested in what happens to us. 





The Housing Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAY LeFEVRE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 1, 1946 


Mr. LEFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, there 
seems to be more confusion over the so- 
called Patman bill than on any legisla- 
tion coming before the House in a long 
time. After all is said and done, the great 
majority seem to place the present lack 
of building materials right in the lap of 
OPA. Extension of price control in the 
housing field, as proposed by this bill, 
would appear to be unvvorkable and fur- 
ther prevent the recovery of private en-* 
terprise in housing. Price control in the 
lumber industry is not new. The experi- 
ence over the past 4 years has brought out 
the unrealistic policies of OPA and ac- 
counts for the present lack of produc- 
tion. The statements from the Office of 
Price Administration that their policies 
are not hampering the production of 
lumber are absurd. Evidence from prac- 
tical lumber manufacturers all over the 
country is absolutely contrary and this 
evidence comes from men who make lum- 
ber and not from those philosophizing 
about it. Mills are closing down because 
of the inadequacy of ceiling prices. 

Let us get down to brass tacks. Low 
cost houses, costing around $5,000, re- 
quire about 8,000 feet of lumber. Sup- 
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pose this lumber averages in cost $90 per 
1,000 feet to the consumer, and I believe 
I am very fair in this figure, the lumber 
bill would be $720. Now suppose to get 
adequate production it would require an 
increase in ceiling prices of 10 percent— 
and I do not believe this would be neces- 
sary—the increase in cost to the con- 
sumer would be $72. Now would not that 
be better than the present black-market 
proceedings? OPA has announced a few 
increases in the South, the western mills, 
and flooring mills. The story is that 
again the retail dealers are to be asked 
to absorb these increases. I believe the 
retail dealers have absorbed all they can 
afford. I sincerely hope the amendment 
which Mr. Burrett announced he would 
offer will be adopted. After fixing the 
amount necessary to get production, that 
amount will be passed along to the ulti- 
mate consumer and distribution would go 
through the regular channels. This 
would discourage illegitimate black-mar- 
ket dealers and there would be no dis- 
crimination between the retail dealers 
and the manufacturers. 

I also would like to see another amend- 
ment adopted and added to the Wolcott 
bill—an amendment, which I understand 
will be offered, granting every possible 
priority for channeling all necessary 
building materials for the veteran’s own 
home, or for his own business, or his 
farm buildings. After such requirements 
are filled, the producer or manufacturer 
of said building materials shall have the 
right to dispose of any surpluses through 
the regular distribution channels, for 
further building purposes. 

This country needs housing for its 
veterans. First, let us smash the bottle- 
neck and by law so change the present 
law so as to require some real workable 
policies, realistic and flexible enough to 
meet conditions and get production. 





Civil-Service Appointments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 1, 1946 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
and memorandum received by me from 
the President of the Civil Service Com- 
mission: 


UNITED STATES CIVIL 
SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington D. C., February 27, 1946. 
Hon. Jonn W. McCorMack, 
House of Representatives 

DeaR Mr. McCormack: The President of 
the United States, on Monday, February 4, 
1946, signed Executive Order No. 9691 “di- 
recting the Civil Service Commission to re- 
sume operations under the Civil Service rules, 
and authorizing the adoption of special regu- 
lations during the transitional period.” 

As the signing of this order and the issu- 
ance by the Civil Service Commission of 
regulations to carry out the provisions of the 
order relate directly to the problems of those 
seeking employment in the Federal Govern- 
ment, as weil as the problems of those who 
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aré now employed in the Departments and 
agencies under war-service appointments, we 
thought that it might be helpful to you if 
we gave you a brief summary of the new 
program. 

The Executive order is, in effect, a directive 
to the Civil Service Commission to begin 
operations at once for holding examinations 
for regular civil-service appointments. 

As you know, since March 16, 1942, all ap- 
pointments in the Departments and agen- 
cies, with the exception of the field service 
of the Post Office Department, and since 
October 23, 1943, all appointments in the 
field service of the Post Office Department, 
have been for a period not to exceed the dura- 
tion of the war and 6 months thereafter. 
The primary reason for making provision 
for these war-service appointments was to 
make sure that positions in the Federal serv- 
ice would not be filled on a permanent basis 
while millions of our fellow citizens were 
serving in the armed forces. 

As a result, the Civil Service Commission 
does not have today any lists for regular 
civil-service appointments. It must start 
from the beginning in compiling such lists. 
Such a start will be made within the next 
few weeks. As we announce examinations 
for regular civil-service appointments, we 
will, as has been the case in the past, in- 

‘form your office of these announcements. 

During the period that we do not have 
lists for regular civil-service appointments, 
the departments and agencies under the pro- 
visions of the Executive order are authorized 
to make purely temporary appointments 
pending the establishment of our new lists. 
This is in accordance with the practice which 
has been followed since the civil-service sys- 
tem was first brought into existence in 1883. 

In making these temporary appointments, 
however, the departments and agencies must 
give preference first to disabled veterans, 
second to nondisabled veterans, and third to 
former Federal workers. They must also 
conform to the qualifications standards for 
the various jobs in the Federal service as 
iscued by the Civil Service Commission. 

Persons interested in securing these tem- 
porary appointments may be referred direct 
to the departments and agencies where per- 
sons with their particular qualifications are 
being hired. If your office is not informed 
where persons with particular qualifications 
are being hired, applicants may be referred 
to the Civil Service Commission, or to one of 
the regional offices, where they will be given 
all available information. 

The P~esident’s Executive order also sets 
forth the policy to be followed in deter- 
mining the future status of persons now 
serving under a war-service appointment. 
Such persons, if they have any hope of con- 
tinuing to serve in the Federal Government, 
must file for the regular civil-service exam- 
inations when they are announced for the 
types of, positions now occupied by them. 
If they fail to pass these examinations when 
they are announced, they will be replaced by 
persons from the top of the regular civil- 
service lists. Many of the persons at the 
top of these lists will, of course, be veterans, 
in accordance with the provisions of the 





Veterans Preference Act of 1944. 

War-service 2»0intees who take and pass 
the regular c service examination will, in 
many instances, be certified for a regular 
civil-service status provided, of cc , that 

; who have superior righ 















offices of the various departments and agen- 
cies are prepared to explain the conditions 
under which a status is acquired. hinking, 
however, that you might, from time to time, 
receive inquiries from interested persons con- 
cerning this and other questions, We are en- 
closing with this letter a memorandum which 
you may desire to use in replying to corre- 


spondence, 
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The Civil Service Commission is fully 
aware of the heavy work load in all offices of 
Members of Congress growing out of the 
human problems which are the direct result 
of the transition period from war to peace. 
To the extent that these problems affect 
civil-service applicants and employees of the 
Federal Government, we want to assure you 
that we stand ready to assist you in every 
possible manner in dealing with these 
problems. 

If you have any questions relative to the 
matters set forth in this letter, or any other 
matters over which the Commission has ju- 
risdiction, please feel free to communicate 
with us. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Harry B. MITCHELL, 
President. 


CHANGES UNDER EXECUTIVE ORDER 9691 


1. Regular civil-service appointments to be 
resumed: As directed by Executive Order 9691 
of February 4, 1946, the Civil Service Com- 
mission has begun operations for holding 
civil-service examinations for regular appoint- 
ments. It will not be possible to announce 
all the examinations at once for the hundreds 
of types of positions that exist in the Federal 
service. Some of the examinations will be 
announced in the near future; others later. 

2. Establishment of eligible lists: The eli- 
gible lists resulting from these examinations 
will be set up in the order determined by 
eligibles’ numerical ratings modified by such 
factors as veteran preference and by the State 
apportionment in filling positions in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

3. How war-service employees may acquire 
a civil-service status: If a war-service ap- 
pointee takes and passes the examination, he 
may receive a regular civil-service appoint- 
ment in one of the following ways: 

(a) If he receives a high enough grade so 
that under the regular certification provisions 
the Commission reaches his name in the 
course of filling requisitions for personnel, he 
will be certified to the agency in which he is 
employed for a regular civil-service appoint- 
ment. 

(b) If, under the regular certification pro- 
visions, the lowest rating reached by the 
Commission on the list on which his name 
appears does not exceed his rating by more 
than five points, he may, upon recommenda- 
tion of the department or agency in which 
he is now working, be given a regular civil- 
service status provided all veterans ahead 
of him have either been appointed or have re- 
ceived the consideration to which they are 
entitled under the Veterans Preference Act 
of 1944. This means, for example, that if, in 
connection with supplying names to depart- 
ments, the Commission has reached the grade 
of 89 on an appropriate civil-service list any 
nonveteran war-service appointee who has 
received a grade of 84 or more on such list 
may be given a regular civil-service status 
provided that all veterans above him have 
been appointed or have been given the con- 
fideration to which they are entitled under 
the Veterans Preference Act of 1944. 

In order to receive a regular civil-service 
status under the second plan, as in (b), the 
person holding a war-service appointment 
must have served for at least 1 year. In de- 
termining whether his service has been for 
this leneth of time, military service will be 
counted if he left the position to enter mili- 
tary service. 

4. Temporary appointments authorized un- 
til probational appointments can be made: 
Until the civil-service examinations have 
been held for probational appointments, and 
the eligible lists have been established, Fed- 
eral agencies have been authorized to fill 
their vacancies through temporary appoint- 
ment. Agencies will receive applications for 
temporary appointment, determine the ap- 
plicants’ qualifications (in accordance with 
the Commission’s standards), and will make 








selections from among those who are quajj- 
fied. They will be required to consider appli. 
cants in the following order: (1) 10-point 
preference veterans; (2) 5-point preference 
veterans; (3) former Federal employees who 
are not veterans; (4) other applicants. Th. 
temporary appointment may continue unt(| 
an eligible list is established and appoint. 
ment is made to fill the position on a proba. 
tional basis. 

5. How to apply for temporary appoint- 
ment: Application should be made to the 
Federal agency or establishment in which 
employment is desired. If the applicant does 
not have information indicating where per- 
sons with his particular qualifications are 
being hired, he may communicate with the 
Commission or with one of its regional offices 
and he will be given all available information. 

6. How to establish eligibility for proba- 
tional appointment: Persons who wish to 
establish eligibility for regular appointment 
must qualify in an examination given for 
such appointment. When the examinations 
are announced they will be given appropriate 
publicity. 





We Desire Cordial Relations With Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 1, 1946 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks and follow- 
ing the great address in the Senate by 
the able and brilliant Senator from 
Michigan, ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, on 
February 27, I desire to call attention to 
the House and to the country of a por- 
tion of the program of the Communist 
International. 

Is the United States playing the same 
role today that Chamberlain did at 
Munich—appeasement? 

Members of Congress and representa- 
tives of the press have repeatedly ex- 
pressed their incomprehension of the 
aims and motives of the Soviet Govern- 
ment in its present policies throughout 
the world. There is little cause for be- 
wilderment on this score since the un- 
repudiated and still valid program of 
the Communist International has made 
this unmistakably plain. The present 
confusion results from the temporary 
suspension of these aims for the period 
during which the Soviet Union was un- 
der direct attack from Nazi Germany 
and in dire need of the aid of the dem- 
ocratic capitalist countries. Every ac! 
of the Soviet Union and its foreign 
agents in the Communist Parties in this 
and other countries demonstrates th 
resumption of these aims on a higher 
scale and the present validity of this 
statement which I quote from the pro- 
gram of the Communist Internationa!: 

World economy has been split into two 
fundementally hostile camps, the camp 
the imperialist states and the camp of tht 
dictatorship of the proletariat in the USSR 
The difference in class structure and in the 
class character of the government in ti 
two camps, the fundamental differences 1n 
the aims each pursues in internal, foreign, 
economic, and cultural policy, the funda- 
mentally different courses of their develop- 
ment, bring the capitalist world into sharp 





lict with the state of the victorious pro- 
letariat. Within the framework of a for- 
merly uniform world economy, two antago- 
nistic systems are now contesting against 


tem of socialism. The class struggle, 
h hitherto was conducted in forms de- 
ined by the fact that the proletariat 
was not in possession of state power, is now 
being conducted on an enormous and really 
world scale; the working class of the world 
has now its own state—the one and only 
fatherland of the international proletariat. 
The existence of the Soviet Union and the 
influence it exercises upon the toiling and 
oppressed masses all over the world is in it- 
self a most striking expression of the pro- 
found crisis of the world capitalist system 
and of the expansion and intensification of 
the class struggle to a degree hitherto with- 
cut parallel in history. 

The cepitalist world, powerless to elimi- 
nate its inherent contradictions, strives to 
establish international associations * * * 
the main purpose of which is to retard the 
irres'stible growth of the revolutionary crisis 
and to strangle the union of proletarian re- 
publics by war or blockade. * * * Thus, 
as a result of the first round of imperialist 
wars a new, fundamental antagonism has 
arisen of world historical scope and signifi- 
cance—the antagonism between the USSR 
and the capitalist world. 


Those who cherish the illusion that if 
we grovel sufficiently in our appeasement 
policy or if we rely upon the good will 
of the Soviet leaders, cordial relations 
with the Soviet Union will be assured, 
are not looking facts in the face and are 
doomed to bitter disillusionment. I am 
heartily in favor of cordial relations with 
the Soviet Union, but the leaders of that 
country will have to demonstrate by 
their behavior the sincerity of their de- 
sire for such relations; before America 
can rely upon them. Thus far they have 
established little ground for confidence. 








Wyatt Asks Builders for Full Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. ROWAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 1, 1946 


Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following article from the February 28, 
1946, issue of the Chicago Sun: 


HOUSING CHIEF IN APPEAL HERE—WYATT ASKS 
BUILDERS FoR “FULL EFFORT” 


(By Leonard Castle) 


Wilson W. Wyatt, National Housing Ad- 
ministrator, told the Nation’s home builders 
last night that his program for the construc- 
tion of 2,700,000 new homes in the next 2 
years offers them the greatest opportunity 
and the greatest challenge in history. 

Speaking at the National Association of 
Home Builders’ convention at the Stevens 
Hotel, Wyatt said that “the role of the private 
home building industry is at the core of the 
entire veterans’ emergency housing program.” 


FULL EFFORT URGED 


The Nation needs and must have “full 
effort, full participation and full cooperation” 
trom home builders and “on that basis we can 
meet the challenge of the veterans housing 


emersency and we can lick that emergency,” 
Wyatt said. 
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His plea for full cooperation was presented 
as various members of the association were 
assailing the program as a “conspiracy for 
socialized housing,” and there were indica- 
tions that the convention today would place 
itself formally on record in opposition to the 
Wyatt program. 


“PRIVATE ENTERPRISE,,” HE SAYS 


At an earlier press conference, Wyatt an- 
swered the charge of “socialized housing” by 
contending that “this is a private-enterprise 
program, from soup to nuts.” 

He explained that 2,500,000 of the homes 
would be constructed by private builders, 
while the remaining 200,000, in the form of 
temporary, emergency housing, would be 
built by private industry under contract to 
the Government. 

“It is inconceivable that the home build- 
ers would oppose the prdgram,” he told re- 
porters. “I don’t feel that the home builders 
are egainst it. If they are it is sheerly 
through misunderstanding. The program 
offers them their greatest chance for sus- 
tained activity at a minimum of risk.” 


WYATT ASSAILED IN LOBBY 


Wyatt had said in Washington Tuesday 
that an “integrated lobby” was opposing the 
program. Frank W. Cortright, executive 
vice president of the asscciation, said here 
yesterday that the home builders’ group “has 
made no statement of policy on Wilson 
Wyatt’s housing program.” 

“We have no lobby either attacking or de- 
fending it in Washington,” Cortright said, 
adding that no stand would be taken until 
after a board meeting with Wyatt today. 


BOON TO JOBS SEEN 


In his speech, Wyatt told the builders: “If 
we face up courageously and vigorously, we 
will have done due service to the urgent needs 
of cur veterans. 

“We will have built an industry which will 
contribute in vast measure to full produc- 
tion, employment, and prosperity in Amer- 
ica. And we will be adding to the heritage 
cf Amerita the treasured right of decent 
homes for all families.” 

The Government’s role in the housing pro- 
gram, he sa‘d, will ke to get the materials, 
the labor, the financing aids, ard ail other 
needed assistance into the hands of the men 
who will cuild houses. 

The No. 1 bottleneck, today, he exvlained, 
is a shortege of materials and the Govern- 
ment intends to break this bottleneck by pre- 
mium payments to manufacturers. 


SIX HUNDRED MILLION NEEDED 


The legislation now before Congress calls 
for an appropriation of $600,000,000 to make 
these premium payments to speed up pro- 
duction. 

Other steps the Government anticipates 
taking under the program were listed as: 

1. Obtain 1,500,000 additional building 
trades workers through a vigorous recruit- 
ment and liberalized apprentice training 
program, with special emphasis on attract- 
inz veterans to the building trades. 

2. Assure adequate financing for moderate 
and low-priced homes. “The future of the 
housing industry as a large volume leader in 
the American industrial system lies in that 
mass housing market.” 

3. Cooperate with organizations striving to 
modernize local building codes to permit 
“the use of all sound new materials and new 
construction methods.” He said he was sure 
builders generally would support the re- 
moval of all needless and obsolete restrictions 
in local building codes. 

4. Tap the capacity of prefabricators. He 
denied that this phase of the program in- 
volves unfair competition with conventional 
home builders for “under this emergency 
program there will be capacity business for 
all.” 

When the goal of 2,700,000 homes is 
achieved, Wyatt said, the industry will not 
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have built itself out of a market, but will 
have put itself in postion “to start on the 
sustained long-range job of building decent 
homes for all American families in enormous, 
record-breaking numbers, every year.” 


LONG-RANGE PLANS URGED 


“That is why the need for emergency hous- 
ing measures and basic, long-range measures 
are inseparable and equally urgent. 

“That is why the veterans’ emergency hcus- 
ing program includes both essential emer- 
gency measures and the general housing bill 
which would stimulate sustained develop- 
ment of new markets for private housing, 
help in rebuilding of our cities, and provide 
for our families of low income,” Wyatt said. 





Statement of Henry J. Kaiser 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRENT SPENCE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 1, 1946 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following statement by 
Henry J. Kaiser before the Banking and 
Currency Committee, United States 
House of Representatives: 


My response to your invitation to testify 
today stems from a deep sense of duty 2s 
an employer to my employees, as a seller to 
my customers, and as an industrialist to my 
cclleagues in the business world. 

The subject before us is of such moment- 
ous importance to America and to the Civ- 
ilized world that it calls for a clear and un- 
compromising statement of position. In re- 
questing my presence here, it may ke cs- 
sumed that your committee believed we 
could spsak from the experience of operat- 
ing 25 industries, including steel, aluminum, 
chemicals, ships, home construction, house- 
hold appliances, cement, concrete, and many 
other construction materials. It is not gen- 
erally known that certain of these indus- 
tries were in successful operation for many 
years before the cutbreek of the war, and 
that for 80 years we have been marketing 
products to the public, direct and through 
dealers. 

Thess 25 enterprises operate todey at lecst 
50 plants, grouped at 5 major regional cen- 
ters—southern California, northern Califor- 
nia, the Northwest, the Midwest, and the 
East. They produce more than 130 differ- 
ent items, marketed as individual products 
some of which are listed here: Agriculture 
aircraft, aluminum, automobiles, cement, 
chemical, concrete, contracting, engineering, 
ferroalloys, gypsum, household appliances, 
housing, insurance, iron and steel, lime, ma- 
chinery, magnesium, medical, mining, refrac- 
tories, sand and gravel, shipbuilding yards, 
ship repair yards, steamship. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Kaiser steel plant 

Pig iron, coke, steel ingots and blooms, 
toluol, creosote, slag, pipe stock, steel plate 
and structural shapes, tar, ammonium sul- 
fate, xylol, flake pitch, steel merchant bars 
and shapes, sheet piling and specialties, 
phenol, light and fuel oils, benzol, solvents, 
sodium carbonate, reinforcing steel, ferti- 
lizers. 

Long Beach plant 

Automobiles. 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 

Richmond shipyatds (Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4) 


Victory ships, coastal C4 czx-g0 
vessels, repair work. 


vessels, 
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Permanente industrial center (near Palo 
Alto) 

Portland cement, rock products, lime, mag- 
nesium, light metal alloys, sand castings, 
magn sia, magnesium, hydroxide, oxygen, 
brick, periclase, volitalized silica, raw dolo- 
mite, calcined dolomite, hydrated and proc- 
essed lime, doubied burned dolomite, ramix, 
ferroalloys, fluxes, miscellaneous chemical 
specialties. 

Building materials plants 

Washed gravel—all sizes, crushed gravel— 
all sizes, crushed rock screenings, railroad 
ballast—all types, crusher run base, slurry 
base, concrete sands, plaster sands, asphalt 
sands, stock car sand, asphaltic concrete— 
all types, plant mix, oil mixes, stabilized base, 
ready mixed concrete. 

NORTHWEST 
Columbia River shipyards, Portland, Swan 
Island and Vancouver 

Victory ships, coastal vessels, C4 cargo ves- 
sels, repair work. 

Spokane aluminum plants 

Aluminum ingots, aluminum sheet. 


MIDWEST 
Willow Run plant 
Automobiles. 
EAST 


Fleetwings aircraft plants 


Military aircraft, hydraulic valves, aircraft 
subassemblies, stainless steel specialties, 
personal aircraft, appliances. 

The inflation which we are called upon to 
fight today is due in major part to the tre- 
mendous demand for goods of all kinds 
throughout the world. The unsatisfied needs 
of mankind, not only «n America, but in every 
land, exert the greatest pressure on the price 
structure. Our huge wartime national in- 
come has swelled the demand for ample food, 
new clothing and adequate shelter. The 
price of these necessities is our first concern. 
They must not be priced beyond the people’s 
reach. The people of America are hungry, 
besides, for all of the other manufactured 
products that industry can produce. Let me 
give you a dramatic example from our own 
experience in the automobile market in New 
York City. Men and women stood for hours 
in a blinding snowstorm, in a line four-deep 
and four blocks long, hoping to see and to 
place orders for the transportation they so 
sorely needed. Similar demonstrations ap- 
pear daily on every main street in America 
where lines form to purchase the limited sup- 
plies of certain staple foods and certain lux- 
uries, such as nylon stockings and other 
preducts, which are considered essential to 
a high standard of living. 

There is grave danger in the common argu- 
ment that this tremendous demand could be 
met by so simple a device as removing price 
controls. Such an exnedient would spell ruin 
for the great mass of mankind which has 
only limited purchasing power. The long 
years of war all but exhausted the basic sup- 
plies in the markets of the world. This tragic 
circumstance has created a scarcity without 
parallel. The situation calls for the utmost 
cooperation between all branches of indus- 
try, labor, and Government to maintain 
sound price levels, and thus protect the dol- 
lars that will convert wants and needs into 
purchases until production can satisfy de- 
mand. 

The enterprises for which I am responsible 
are business organizations. For more than 
30 years we have been engaged in those fields 
of free enterprise which are the most highly 
competitive. In the hard school of experi- 
ence, we have faced the problems of produc- 
tion. We know the problems of selling. We 
know the importance of costs and the sur- 
vival value of efficiency. We know the im- 
portance of looking ahead and in that fore- 
sight we have confirmed our belief in the 
future of this country. We know that sound 


business is not out to make a quick killing. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


From all this experience, we are today 
ready to testify that the surest cure for in- 
flation is production—the highest possible 
level of production at the earliest possible 
moment. Production, not price control, is 
the problem that we must solve. The Office 
of Stabilization can and will help us to in- 
crease production, and I am certain that the 
OPA will handle its pricing power to the end 
that maximum production will be achieved. 

I cannot agree with those who profess to 
be able to estimate the extent to which the 
new wage-price policy will increase the cost 
of production. Thus far generalities about 
future costs are too vague to be convincing, 
and no one will deny that we are still a long 
way from potential peacetime production 
levels. As a matter of fact we can cite in- 
stances from our own experience where in- 
creased wages have actually lowered costs 
through increases in production. 

I hear no dissent from the principle that 
increased production is the true solution to 
the problem of inflation. If this principle is 
sound, then the best way to increase produc- 
tion will be to stop bickering and go to work, 
with all sides ready to give and take in the 
all-important effort to raise production to the 
level of demand. 

As a people trained in the democratic tra- 
dition, we cherish the right to criticize our 
Government in all its branches, but the best 
criticism stems from experience. In man- 
aging 25 industries we have come to learn 
how the OPA works. In all of our enter- 
prises, throughout the war and since, we do 
not know of a single instance in our deal- 
ings with the OPA where, after the facts were 
presente, we were not eccorded fair and 
equitable treatment by this agency. This 
statement covers our total experience with 
the OPA as a seller and producer in the 
market. 

As a buyer under the OPA for our various 
industries, we can again report satisfactory 
treatment. We, too, are faced with a short- 
age of essentials. Our experience indicates 
that the supply of basic materials is equal to 
about half of the demand. As buyers, we 
would be greatly concerned if suddenly all 
restrictions on the seller were removed and 
we were compelled to bid at auction for vital 
supplies. 

To illustrate the point, this committee may 
be interested to know that as buyers we re- 
cently faced new situations wherein we found 
ourselves unable to purchase steel. In the 
first instance, the Kaiser Co. tried for 4 
months to place orders for sheet steel for the 
production of a low-priced dishwasher. Our 
inability to satisfy this requirement from any 
supplier forced us to adopt an aluminum tub 
for this household appliance. 

The Kaiser-Frazer Corp. encountered ex- 
actly the same experience in regard to steel 
for automobile bodies. Until this week we 
were unable to secure a commitment on any 
specified tonnage of steel for the manufac- 
ture of automobiles. Some suppliers said 
that no tonnage was available. Others prom- 
ised to advise us later on how much tonnage 
we can have and when. 

The Kaiser interests are taking four steps 
to remedy this alarming situation: 

1. We have expressed our belief that a 
failure on the part of industry to cooperate 
in this critical emergency will necessitate 
action on the part of the Stabilization 
Director. 

2. We have approached Mr. Bowles with the 
request that he study such allocation of steel 
as would be fair and equitable for all pro- 
ducers. This would preserve that competitive 
force which is so indispensable to the life of 
American industry. 

3. We have been obliged to lease from the 
Government and to operate an aluminum 
ingot plant and an aluminum rolling mill in 
order to produce our own raw materials, In 
the aluminum industry we will welcome reg- 
ulation from the OPA in our pricing of this 
light metal which is also in critical shortage, 





Only recently we were advised that the ear}j. 
est delivery of aluminum which we ¢coulq 
expect was 48 weeks, which comes danger. 
ously close to being a year. ; 

4. Finally, the shortage of steel sheet is go 
critical that in addition to leasing the aly. 
minum plants we are also studying available 
DPC steel plants. At South Chicago, for 
example, there is a Government-owned, war. 
built $93,000,000 steel plant for which com- 
petitive bids are to be received April 1 by the 
War Assets Corporation. We are investigat- 
ing this plant, with the thought in mind thet 
there may be ample floor space to increase its 
facilities and to install a strip mill for the 
rolling of steel sheets. If our studies show it 
is economically sound, we will be among the 
bidders making a proposal to the War Asscts 
Corporaticn. 

In our cpinion, the consumer demand for 
products requiring sheet steel is so great that 
it will require the operation, for at least 3 
years, of all of the steel capacity of the United 
States, including the additional capacity in- 
stalled during the war. Again I say, the only 
way to reduce government controls is to use 
all of our existing facilities for production, 
and to build, where necessary, new facilities 
to give us increased production and meet the 
demand. Congress has already done its part 
in providing the Surplus Property Adminis- 
trator with ample authority to make these 
plants quickly available to industry, after a 
check by the Attorney General to insure they 
are so allocated that competition is encour- 
aged. 

I have thus spoken from experience because 
I do not wish to generalize. In facing the 
actualities of inadequate suppiy, we have 
learned that price control is vital to the 
health of our country through this emer- 
gency, and that inflation will finally be 
brought into balance by production. It is 
now altogether clear that the Office of Sta- 
bilization is necessary at this critical junc- 
ture in order to protect buyers, sellers, and 
the public both as to pricing and as to allo- 
cation; for these two are kindred necessities 
in a market where demand so far exceeds 
supply. In this transition period from war 
to peace, when the barrel holds so much less 
than the customers want, the customers will 
either fight for it or overbid for it.. When 
industry produces enough barrels full of the 
things that people want, then we won't need 
allocation and price control. 

The National Association of Manufacturers 
has recently taken full-page advertisements 
in the Nation’s press to urge the abandon- 
ment of OPA. In this campaign, NAM has 
given no indication of how this procedure 
would remedy the present emergency. I can- 
not believe that this is the unanimous ver- 
dict of its members. Outside of NAM there 
are thousands of manufacturers whose opin- 
ions are certainly not represented in NAM's 
advertisements. I know that the NAM has 
not approached us for our viewpoint. The 
vast majority of American businessmen in 
trade and production, who are not members 
of NAM, are a force to be reckoned with, and 
should be heard. 

With this knowledge, it appears to me that 
the NAM—before taking a position in which 
it presumes to represent American indus- 
try—should make a poll and furnish this 
committee with its results. In preparing 4 
questionnaire for such a poll of American 
industry, the facts for and against inflation 
should be presented. If NAM prefers to poll 
only its own members, we may hope that it 
will make some attempt to find out what 
the employees of its members are thinking, 
because, after all, it is the people who will 
have to pay the price for inflation. 

I notice a tendency today to use the phrase 
“the little man.” I presume this means the 
plain citizen whose voice is too seldom heard. 
If this is a proper definition, “the little man 
is industry’s biggest customer. He is the 
one who needs protection. The savings of 
the worker, the widow, and the dependent 
would suffer most if we permit the United 














States to stage a general auction in which 
the price of everything will be bid up until 
only the few can satisfy-their needs. Amer- 
ica’s huge financial reserves, born of war and 
represented by the earnings and savings of 
our people, must now have that fair and 
equitable protection which is afforded by 
agencies suth as the OPA and the Office of 
Stabilization. 

One look back into history should be 
enough to convince us that we must not 
open the road to uncontrolled inflation. We 
had the experience—after the abandonment 
of price control—of the soaring boom of 


1919. And we had the experience of a total 
bust in 1920. Does experience teach us 
nothing? 


There is no more bril.iant chapter in the 
history of American economics. than. the 
story of price controls throughout the Second 
World War. The necessity for those controls 
will not be past until full production has 
been achieved. There is, as yet, no con- 
yincing argument. that full production must 
await removal of price controls, The answer 
would be an inflation of.disastrous propor- 
tions, in the financial markets, the commed- 
ity markets, and throughout the whole field 
of production and distribution, and, as 
always, laying its heaviest toll on those who 
are the least able to bear it. 

In concluding this scatement, the com- 
mittee should understand that I do not be- 
lieve that the OPA is perfect—there is no 
such thing as perfection anywhere. It is 
easy to criticize, easy to say what should 
have been done, or what should be done, as 
one watches from the sideline. It is a real 
responsibility, however, to initiate a program 
such as the OPA, to coordinate it, to guide it, 
and to keep it free from those who may un- 
wittingly hurt it with criticism. This is not 
a time when we need criticism. We need to 
work together for the common good, which is 
increased production. The OPA needs help 
from everyone—from Congress, from the 
people—and we must all join in the use of 
this agency, and make it stronger by giving 
it our confidence. 





Expansion of the Marine Corps 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. KOPPLEMANN . 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 1, 1946 


Mr. KOPPLEMAN. Mr. Speaker,.un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIGNAL Recorb, I wish to insert 
a copy of my radio address which I made 
February 27 over Station WDRC; Hart- 
ford, with regard to H. R. 5331, which I 
introduced on February 1, to expand the 
Marine Corps for occupation duty, and 
replacements: 


This evening I would like to discuss a bill 
which I introduced in the House a few weeks 
ago regarding the expansion of the Marine 
Corps. Senator McMaHon introduced the 
companion bill in the Senate. Before intro- 
ducing the bill both of us consulted with 
Government officials, especially Marine Corps 
officers of top rank, and with private citizens, 
among whom was Thomas Beck, of Wilton, 
Conn. All of us are deeply concerned be- 
cause GI's and their families are asking why 
they are not being discharged, now that the 
fighting is over. Yet, like all responsible 
American citizens, we recognize the impor- 
tance of retaining a substantial part of our 
armed forces for some time to come, and that 
we have an important job to do in the occu- 
pation of countries in Europe and Asia until 
conditions are more nearly normal, 
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Our bill is chiefly for the purpose of as- 


Signing our occupation responsibilities to the 


marines.. Especially. in so-called peacetime, 
the marines have traditionally been the 
American occupation force—they are trained 
for that work—they know when they enlist 
that their duties will carry them to foreign 
lands. 

The present peacetime strength of the 
Marine Corps is 100,000. Its top wartime 
strength was under one-half million. Our 
bill would expand the corps, through volun- 
teer only, to 700,000. Only for a time, dur- 
ing the war, were draftees permitted to select 
the Marine Corps. But now all men who 
enlist in the Marines, do so as volunteers in 
the regular corps, not as reserves. Bear that 
distinction in mind. There is a difference 
between the regulars and the _ reserves 
whether you are talking about the Army, 
Navy, or Marines. The regulars enlist for a 
definite period, peacetime or wartime, to 
serve as long as their enlistment lasts. The 
reservists are the millions of men who en- 
listed or were drafted for the war, to serve as 
long as the emergency lasts. For instance, 
they are eligible for discharge on _ points. 
The regulars are not. 

I have made this explanation because I 
want to point out emphatically that our bill 
calls for volunteers in the regular Marine 
Corps. If our bill passes, it will enable the 
speedier discharge of the millions of men 
still in the reserves of the Army, Navy, and 
marines, who feel that since the fighting has 
stopped, they are entitled to return home. 

The draft law expires on May 15 unless 
Congress extends it. In order to stop the 
draft, a tremendous drive has been made for 
volunteer recruits in all the services. More 
attractive inducements are offered, but 
volunteer recruiting has not been as fruitful 
as we hoped. Consequently, our bill offers 
not only more attractive housing, educa- 
tional, and recreational opportunities but 
also, and this is most important, mofe pay. 

I believe that our failure to reach our re- 
cruiting goals is due largely to the inade- 
quacy of the pay we have been offering. Per- 
sonally, I doubt that a former GI, are one 
who now anxiously is counting the weeks 
until he can get home, will care how much 
money the fellow gets who elects to go over 
and finish the job. 

There is another angle to this pay item. 
Except in war, when we glorify everyone who 
wears a uniform, unfortunately we do not 
look-upon the man who joins the Army or 
Navy with the respect which is due him. We 
don’t give him the incentives to serve his 
country in military life that we give him in 
civilian life. The pay is paltry and, hence, 
capable young men who would benefit from 
such service; and from whom the country 
would benefit, look askance: at the idea that 
they join .the. Regular Army, Navy; or Ma- 
rine Corps for a period of, say, 2 to 4 years. 
Any man with ambition is bound to feel that 
he can do better financially at any other job. 

Consequently, for the most part, our peace- 
time services have drawn into the ranks the 
fellows who couldn’t do better in civilian 
jobs. And yet, service in the Army or Navy 
is fully as important to the Nation as service 
in any other Government branch. 

World conditions are far from stable. We 
ranked high in the councils of war because 
we not only had the arsenals, we also had 
manpower. We had all the wherewithal for 
victory. There are grave questions to be de- 
cided before the peace can be written. There 
are serivus differences of opinion between our 
member allies which we will be called upon 
to decide. We cannot do as we did in 1920— 
build a fence around ourselves. The world 
can be encompassed in a matter of hours. 
The world can be destroyed in a matter of 
hours. The fence age belongs to past history. 

Until we know what security and protection 
our Nation can depend upon from the inter- 
national police force which is provided for in 
the United Nations Charter, a force yet to be 
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developed, we cannot willy-nilly withdraw our 
forces, weaken our protection, curtail our 
Army and Navy, and say “We will peace, 
therefore we shall have peace.” We thought 
we could do that once in a less dangerous age. 
We were wrong. 

It may be months, it may be years before 
we can, with other nations, decide on just 
what strength our Army and Navy must be, 
just what share of the world will be ours to 
police, but until that time, any irresponsible 
weakening of our strength will spell disaster 
for ourselves, and surely for our children. 
We don’t know what awaits us, and until we 
do know, we cannot weaken the foundations 
of the peace we are attempting to build by 
destroying our most potent argument—a big 
stick. 

Opinions still differ as to how large our 
occupation forces must be. Some say 350,009 
for the Pacific and 335,000 for Eurcpe, besides 
those in training. 

Our bill does not seek to eliminate the 
Army and the Navy. Both Senator McMaHOoN 
and I feel that fewer men will be required if 
the big cccupation job can be turned over to 
the marines. 

By June 30, all men in the Army with 2 
years in service will be eligible for discharge. 
Many with 2 years of service will be out be- 
fore that time. Not all, but some of them 
will have to be replaced. Eut the question 
then arises—how many such replacements 
can be obtained? Selective Service has 
stopped drafting the fathe> Surely then, 
all fathers in service should be released. Se- 
lective Service has also stopped taking men 
over 26. Consequently, all men over 26 
shculd be discharged. That limits us to non- 
fathers between the ages of 18 and 26. That 
reservoir has been pretty much depleted. I 
personally doubt that we can obtain enough 
draftees from that category to replace the 
men who are entitied to return, which means 
we must appeal to volunteers. 

Of course, as time goes on, our overseas 
and domestic needs will be smaller. But for 
some time to come, we will need forces over- 
seas as well as in this country 

We can streamline that occuvation job, 
so far as manpower is concerned, by training 
men especially for occupation duty. And 
that is where the Marine Corps comes in, 
because by training and tradition our ma- 
rines have always done our occupation job 
and done it well. There are over 100 in- 
stances wherein our. marines have served as 
occupation troops, not necessarily from the 
standpoint of military occupation, but often- 
times, as right now in China, by invitation 
of the country to help them recuperate 

Our occupation troops can do a marvelous 
job of good will. Their conduct will im- 
press the people of the nations where they 
are stationed—either for good or for bad: 
The marines have a splendid record for esprit 
de corps—or, in other works, great team 
work. 

It’s not easy for someone like myself to 
direct young men to give up their careers 
and delay their planning for their futures 
by remaining in service. I can well ap- 
preciate their natural desire to come home. 
I can well appreciate the natural incentive 
which made them do the job superbly while 
the job they thought necessary had to be 
done, but now that fighting is over, and 
since they are really civilians, they want to 
get back to civilian life. 

An alternative must be found. And I 
think that the bill Senator McManHon has 
introduced with me is the answer. The ma- 
rines have had good reason to boast of their 
corps d’esprit. They have built it up 
through 170 years of glorious achievement, 
during peaceful years and bitter years of 
fighting. I am not making a brief for them 
They have made their own. I am asking the 
Congress to make it possible for the Marine 
Corps to expand its ranks, to enlist young 
men from 18 to 25, single young men with 
no home ties, to make it worth their while to 
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give, 2, 3, or 4 years to their country during 
these critical years during which we must 
have a force in readiness while we build the 
foundation for the peace we hope will last 
for all time. 

Our fighting men have done a marvelous 
job. It is now our duty to permit them to 
write finis to their job as early as possible. 
I know the marines will be delighted to take 
over this added responsibility. 





The Taxicab “Army” 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. ROWAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 1, 1946 


Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
the following editorial from the February 
23, 1946, issue of the Evening Star of 
Washington, D. C.: 

THE TAXICAB “ARMY” 

Granting that citizens have the constitu- 
tional right peaceably to petition Congress 
respecting their grievances, it is not clear 
what the “invasion” of Washington by a Chi- 
cago taxicab “task force” of 150 cabs and 
their drivers is expected to accomplish. The 
grievances voiced by leaders of the “army” 
have to do with alleged injustices done them 
by the city of Chicago. More specifically, the 
protesting drivers, most of them war veterans, 
are complaining about a Chicago ordinance 
limiting to 3,000 the number of taxicabs 
licensed to operate there. That would seem 
to be a strictly local matter which does not 
concern Congress or the Federal Government, 
yet the drivers apparently have vague hopes 
of obtaining Federal intervention through 
some sort of legislative action or Department 
of Justice proceedings under the antitrust 
laws. 

Washington, with painful memories of 
other veterans’ marches after the First World 
War, is gratified that the uninvited delega- 
tion has conducted its invasion in orderly 
fashion. It is disturbing to local officials 
and residents, however, to learn that the 
group is making no plans for early departure, 
despite the fact that its members are running 
out of funds and have begun to appeal for 
financial aid. The city already has assisted 
the “army” in finding a bivouac, although it 
must be admitted that in turning over Camp 
Simms to the visitors the Commissioners were 
not only accommodating the drivers but re- 
lieving Washington’s already congested 
streets of added parking burdens. 

One danger of this type of demonstration 
is that it has a tendency to induce other 
groups of petitioners to adopt similar meth- 
ods of focusing public attention on their 
problems. The march on Washington in 1932 
by veterans demanding bonus legislation be- 
gan in a small way in May of that year, when 
the first smail groups of veterans arrived 
from the Midwest. The early arrivals were 
orcerly and were extended every possible 
courtesy by the police. The movement grew 
by leaps and bounds in June and July, how- 
ever, with radical elements taking an in- 
creasing interest in the Cemonstration. Dis- 
order followed disorder until the climax on 
July 28, when two resisting veterans were 
shot fatally by police and troops were called 
out to evict the “bonus army” from its Ana- 
costia camp. 

It is interesting to recall that in his re- 
port on the origin of the disorders, Attorney 
General William D. Mitchell told the Presi- 
dent: “This experience demonstrates that it 
is intolerable that organized bodies of men 
having a grievance or demand upon the Gov-= 
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ernment should be allowed to encamp in the 
city and attempt to live off the community 
like soldiers billeted in an enemy country. 
Attempts by such groups to intimidate or 
coerce Congress into granting their demands 
hurt rather than help their cause.” The 
Chicago taxicab “army” fortunately cannot 
fairly be said to fall into the category of of- 
fenders that the Attorney General had in 
mind. But there is always the possibility 
that demonstrations of this kind will lead 
to other marches by less orderly groups. 





Disabled American Veterans’ Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES DOMENGEAUX 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 1, 1946 


Mr. DOMENGEAUX. Mr. Speaker, I 
am today introducing a joint resolution 
which would establish a just and lasting 
tribute to that large number of our fel- 
low Americans who offer the greatest 
evidence of the horrors and aftermath 
of war. 

I propose that the first Sunday in 
December of each year be set aside 
throughout our Nation as Disabled 
American Veterans’ Day, in honor of 
those who have given their health, their 
youth, and their future in the cause of 
America and for the sake of a better 
world for all mankind. The observance 
date has been selected because of the fact 
that it was on a Sunday, December 7, 
1941, at Pearl Harbor, T. H., that Amer- 
icans were first called upon during 
World War II to sacrifice their lives, 
their limbs and their blood at the hands 
of militaristic and ruthless aggressors. 
The victory over those forces that would 
destroy freedom has been won, but at 
the cost of a great human toll. 

It is most fitting and proper that we set 
aside a special day in commemoration of 
the sacrifices of those who have been 
wounded, gassed, injured, or disabled 
while serving actively in the defense of 
our Nation in time of war. In time of 
peace we are all too likely to overlook the 
problems that face these men whose 
jangled nerves, shattered minds, and 
wrecked bodies bear testimony to their 
devotion to their country and their will- 
ingness to give their all in order that 
right and justice prevail. There is need 
that public attention be called periodi- 
cally to the duty of extending a helping 
hand to deserving disabled veterans and 
their dependents, and the dependents of 
our war dead, and to the preservation 
and promotion of the rights and benefits 
to which they are entitled. It is particu- 
larly necessary that the war disabled be 
assured the opportunity of self-sustain- 
ing, gainful, and useful employment, 
supplemented by adequate compensation, 
medical treatment, hospitalization, and 
vocational training, justified on the basis 
of their service-incurred disabilities. It 
is a privilege and duty that our entire 
citizenship support all constructive 


measures deemed to be desirable on be- 
half of the disabled veterans, their de- 
pendents, and the dependents of our war 
dead. 





The measure I am sponsoring author. 
izes the President of the United States 
to issue annually a proclamation calling 
upon officials of the Government to dis. 
play the American flag on all Govern. 
ment buildings on the first Sunday of 
each December, and urging the public to 
observe the occasion in schools, churches, 
or other suitable places, with appropri- 
ate ceremonies. 

I hope that Congress will speedily 
adopt this measure. It is the least we 
can do for those who have done so much. 





Maj. George Fielding Eliot Doubts 
Benefits of Unification 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED. V. IZAC 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 1, 1946 


Mr.IZAC. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I am including an 
article appearing in the February issue 
of Sea Power by Maj. George Fielding 
Eliot, a leading commentator on military 
and naval affairs for many years. Un- 
affiliated with any specialized group or 
interest he has expressed his own 
opinions in the pages of the Nation’s 
newspapers and magazines, in books, and 
over the air waves. This article on the 
subject of the merger of the armed forces 
is based on testimony which Mr. Eliot 


gave before a congressional committee 
recently: 


The supporters of the program of unifica- 
tion of the services rest their arguments 
largely upon conjectural benefits. They be- 
lieve that the system they propose will pro- 
duce results beneficial to the national secur- 
ity, and to the armed services which must be 
the pillars of that security. Presenting thes 
beliefs, they ask that a system which has in 
fact proved itself an adequate instrument 
of victory be changed for a system which has, 
in fact, wherever it has been tried by this 
Nation or any other, been disastrous in its 
results. Their conjectures are directly op- 
posed to fact. 

It is a fact that, whenever a naval service 

as been subordinated to a land service, or 
placed in a position where it could be pri- 
marily controlled—as to policy, appropria- 
tions, organization, and general direction— 
by land officers or by an administration in 
which land officers had a controlling voice, 
it has deteriorated. This is the universal 
verdict of history. There are no exceptions 

It is a fact that no nation has been abie 
to develop true air power except when, by 
one means or another, the development oi 
its air forces has been freed from the control 
of officers of the land and sea services. This, 
too, is the universal verdict of history, 
though the experience we have had with 
aviation is far shorter than with sea power. 

Now the primary purpose of the bill before 
you is unified control of our armed forces. 
The bill seeks to introduce the element of 
one-man decision over all our armed forces 
at a lower echelon of command than that of 
the President of the United States. It seeks 
to compel agreement between them by ap- 
pointing a single Secretary and a single Chief 
of Staff who can, at some point in a dis- 
cussion, say: “That is enough; I have made 
my decision.” When you do that, you com- 
mit the future security of the United States 
to the wisdom of that single decision. You 








make a mistake against which all experience 
arises to warn you. 

You are gambling the future of this coun- 
try on the chance that your Secretary of the 
armed Forces will always be impartial, un- 
influenced, and evenly balanced, and that 
the Chief of Staff of the Armed Forces, his 
rrincipal military adviser, will always, as he 
assumes Office, forget all his ties with his own 
service, and at the same time acquire, by 
some mysterious heavenly gift, a complete 
understanding of the needs and nature of the 
other two services. 

It will not happen that way; it has never 
happened that way. 

Let us look at the record of history. From 
the earliest days of sail, naval warfare has, 
in essential respects, been different from land 
warfare, requiring another type of training, 

ferent genius, a dissimilar approach to 
problems of strategy, tactics, logistics. Air 
warfare is now affected by similar considera- 

A RECORD OF FAILURE 

One of the earliest lessons I would men- 
tion was the defeat of the Spanish Armeda, 
a great fleet sent out by the greatest power 

f the time to cover the invasion of the 
British Isles by a Spanish army. But the 
fleet was itself commanded by an officer who 
had never previously served at sea, the Duke 
of Medina-Sidonia; in it, military officers 
were supreme, the sailors were in positions 
f subordination; and it was completely de- 
feated, as you all know, by an English fleet 
much inferior in force, but commanded by 
seamen—Drake, Hawkins, Frobisher, and the 
rest. 

France has tried one-man control of her 
armed forces three times: Under Louis XIV 
and his great minister, Louvois; under Na- 
poleon; and under the Third Republic, in 
the days just preceding this war. In all 
three cases, disaster was the result. Under 
Louvois, France suffered the great naval de- 
feat of La Hogue. Under Napoleon, she suf- 
fered naval defeat at Trafalgar, which 
brought to naught all the land victories of 
the great Emperor. Under the unification 
schemes of the 1930’s, she suffered defeat by 
land largely because of lack of air power. 
Twice the navy suffered; the third time it 
was the air force; the result was the same— 
national disaster. 

In Germany, the army has always domi- 
nated military thought. The results speak 
for themselves. In the war of 1914-18, 
Germany had created a great navy, but the 
German High Command had no idea how 
to use it. The German surface fleet served 
no purpose whatever; for the most part it 
rusted away at anchor, though there were 
cecasions on which it could have challenged 
the British dominion of the seas, and had it 
been successful, Germany would have won 
the war. In this war, the Germans had a 
much smaller surface fleet, but they accom- 
plished nothing with it worth its cost. In 
both wars they did something with subma- 
rines, but were unable to make this weapon 
produce decisive results. As for German air 
power in this war, the famous Luftwaffe 
never developed a true strategic air force; 
it was hampered throughout by subordi- 
nation to the views of land officers in the 
high command, and at last was virtually 
cestroyed. 

AIR ARM MAY ALSO SUFFER 


Russia, like Germany and France, has 
always suffered from the domination of army 
ofcers in the field of over-all military plan- 
hing and policy. Consequently the Russian 
Navy has never amounted to much. It was 
used in 1914-18, in the Baltic Sea, as a 
mere appendage of the army, under the 
control of the army commander in chief, to 
suard the army’s right flank. It was simi- 
larly used in this war both in the Baltic and 
Black Seas. Russian air power never de- 
veloped beyond the tactical, support-of- 
round-troops stage. It was the invariable 
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Russian practice to put the air commanders 
on any front under direct orders of ground 
commanders, to be used as a sort of long- 
range artillery. 

There is a little American experience along 
this line. In the earliest days of this Repub- 
lic, our Navy was under the War Department. 
It had nobody to fight its battles and present 
its needs to the Congress. Consequently we 
came to the very brink of war with France, 
in 1798, without a single seagoing warship 
ready for action. Three frigates which had 
been laid down in 1794, at a time when we 
expected some trouble with the Barbary 
pirates, had lain uncompleted ever since. It 
was not until President Adams asked Con- 
gress to create a separate Navy Department, 
in 1798, that these frigates were completed 
for sea, and three others authorized; and 
the foundations of American sea power were 
laid as we began to develop our naval tradi- 
tions and our naval experience. 

None of these cases, as cited, is identical in 
every detail with the conditions we now face. 
But in all these cases, the principle involved 
is the same. In all, the control of the armed 
forces was entrusted to one man, who was 
responsible for the final decision in matters 
of general policy affectine both land and sca 
forces, or in matters affecting land, sea, and 
air forces. The idea of one-man decision was 
paramount. The idea of compelling agree- 
ment, of ending debate by the decision of 
that one man prevailed. This is what is now 
proposed to you. If you do it, you will pro- 
duce the same results as has every other 
nation which has attempted it. 

The other way of getting the services to 
work together as a team is the method of 
coordination. In this method, the services 
have military and civilian heads who must 
egree on broad policy decisions. The serv- 
ices have equal access to the head of the 
State and to those who control the public 
purse strings. Their cooperation is organized 
within an agency which provides machinery 
for facilitating agreement, for providing ade- 
quate information, and for putting joint 
decisions into effect. Within it, they are 
equal. Experience has something to say on 
this method, too. It is the method by which 
we won this war, for one thing. It is the 
method by which the British nation has won 
both this war and the last one. Its record 
is therefore one of successful accomplish- 
ment, in sharp contrast to the record of 
unification. 





The St. Lawrence Waterway as Viewed 
by a Ropresentative of the Railroads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A, PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 1, 1946 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
consent previously granted, I am extend- 
ing my remarks and including an address 
by Hon. Clarence E. Cleveland, execu- 
tive secretary of the Vermont State Rail- 
roads Association, Montpelier, Vt., de- 
livered before the Morrisville Rotary 
Club, Morrisville, Vt., on the 27th day of 
February 1946: 


ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY AND POWER PROJECT 


What is the St. Lawrence waterway and 
power project, sometimes called the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence project? 

Please pardon me for being somewhat ele- 
mentary at the outset, and for assuming that 
there may be at least some persons who have 
only a vague idea of what this proposal is 
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all about. The St. Lawrence waterway is not 
a new discovery, or a new invention, or the 
young offspring of any current politician as 
some would wish you to believe. 

At the present time there already exists 
a waterway from Lake Superior and Lake 
Michigan through Lake Huron, Lake St. Clair, 
Lake Erie, Lake Ontario, and thence down 
the St. Lawrence River to the Atlantic Ocean. 
There is now, and has been for 40 years, a 
channel and system of canals with a mini- 
mum depth of 14 feet in the St. Lawrence 
between the Lakes and Montreal. 

The idea of deepening this water route 
and building locks and canals for larger ves- 
sels was dreamed of and romanced about 
centuries ago—even ever since the days when 
Canada was New France and the St. Lawrence 
River was viewed as the means of access to 
the interior of a continent which at the time 
was an undeveloped wilderness. Even the 
Weliand Canal, which connects Lake Erie and 
Lake Ontario, was undertaken by Canada in 
1824, nearly 125 years ago. At that time the 
Welland Canal was heralded as a first step 
in a general plan to convert the Great Lakes, 
to all intents and purposes, to a seacoast. 

From time to time since 1909, a variety 
of interests have been persistently at work 
developing arguments in favor of the deepen- 
ing and necessary construction to carry out 
this proposed scheme. 

The movement for the creation of a deep 
waterway gained major impetus in 1919. In 
that year an amendment to the rivers and 
harbors act was passed requesting an inves- 
tigation and report on the costs of improve- 
ment in the St. Lawrence between Montreal 
and Lake Ontario necessary to make the river 
navigable for oceangoing vessels. Since that 
time various other commissions, departments, 
and committees have made reports on the 
subject, both from navigation and power 
standpoints. 

In 1931 the State of New York entered the 
picture by appointing the St. Lawrence Power 
Development Commission. On January 31, 
1931, that commission reported in favor of 
a public power development at the Interna- 
tional Section of the St. Lawrence River. 

he Power Authority of the State of New 
York was also created in 1931 by act of legis- 
lature, and is one of the leading present-day 
lobbyists for the proposal. 

On July 18,1932,a treaty between the United 
States, Canada, and Great Eritain was signed 
to effectuate the project. It was then sub- 
mitted to the United States Senate for ratifi- 
cation. Hearings and investigations took 
place from November 1932 to February 1923 
From that point until March 1934 there were 
lengthy discussions in the Senate both for 
and against the St. Lawrence seaway project 

In the meantime cn February 7, 1933, the 
New York Power Authority and the United 
States engineers recommended that the cost 
for which the United States would be re- 
sponsible in connection with the develop- 
ment of the International Rapids section of 
the St. Lawrence River should be divided 
between the United States and the State of 
New York. New York's share was set at some 
$90,000,000. For this payment New Yo:k State 
was to have the right to utiliz2, for power de- 
velopment, all of the St. Lawrence River flow 
in the International Repids section allocated 
to the United States by treaty, other than 
that required for navigation. The State of 
New York was also to receive title to the 
power works and lands upcn which they were 
located and which might ke necessary and 
convenient for their operation 

Finally on March 14, 1934, the treaty came 
to a vote in the United States Senate and was 
rejected. An analysis of the vote shows that 
all of our New England Senators were present 
and that only two voted in favor of 
Brown of New Hampshire and Gibson of Ver- 
mont. The record also shows that both of 
New York's Senators voted against the treaty. 
This treaty was never submitied to the Par- 
liament of Canada for ratification. 
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Another treaty draft was offered to Canada 
by this country in 1938, but the Province of 
Ontario was cool to the proposal at the time. 
Then, with the coming of the European war, 
the Canadian attitude purportedly changed, 
and the whole St. Lawrence matter was re- 
vived in Washington. 

By now you will see that the St. Lawrence 
project has resolved itself into a double- 
barreled implement, one barrel being the 
seaway and navigation feature, the other 
hydroelectric power development. Two bar- 
rels instead of one to shoot away hundreds 
of millions of United States dollars to be 
borrowed and added to the greatest public 
debt the world has ever known. 

The treaty having failed on March 19, 1941, 
a so-called executive agreement between the 
United States and Canada was signed pro- 
viding for the construction of the hydro- 
electric power facilities at the International 
Rapids section and for the completion of the 
essential links in the deep waterway, not later 
than December 31, 1948. This executive 
agreement, almost identical in form and sub- 
stance with the 1932 treaty, was sent to 
Congress by Mr. Roosevelt on March 21, 1941. 
This executive agreement was a clever device 
to bypass the constitutional requirement 
that a treaty, to be valid, must receive a two- 
thirds affirmative vote by the Senate. 
Thereafter a bill was introduced in the House 
to validate the agreement and authorize the 
President to enter into an agreement with 
New York to turn over the United States’ 
share of hydroelectric power to the New York 
Power Authority. This bill failed. In fact 
it never came to a vote. 

There always has to be a lure connected 
with every questionable proposal of this type. 
At that time national defense was the crying 
need claimed by the proponents. They said 
we needed a secure haven in the Great Lakes 
for shipyards to build ships for war. 

I recently came across a February 1924 issue 
of the National Geographic magazine de- 
voted entirely to the Hawaiian Islands. I 
quote one sentence from it relating to Pearl 
Harbor. “With a depth of over 60 feet, an 
area of nearly 10 square miles, reached by a 
tortuous channel from the sea, and com- 
pletely hiding all vessels within its haven 
from view toward the sea, it leaves nothing 
to be desired as a natural naval base.” We 
haven’t forgotten what happened at Pearl 
Harbor. Something similar could have hap- 
pened in the Great Lakes. Even one bomb- 
damaged gate would bottle up every sea- 
going ship if not already bottled by 5 months 
of ice. 

Another ghost story at the time was a 
threatened shortage-to-come of electricity 
for power and light to carry on the war effort. 
Well, history has disposed of that claim. We 
were never short of power during the war 
and never short of light except on occasions 
of man-made black-outs. 

Another national-defense argument for 
the St. Lawrence project was that it would 
be needed in case of war because the rail- 
roads would not have the capacity to handle 
the transportation job. The events of the 
recent war settled that argument. The rail- 
roads not only carried the tonnage in sum- 
mer, but through the winter of 1944-45, the 
worst winter from a transportation stand- 
point ever recorded in the Great Lakes re- 
gion, they continued, month by month, to 
break all records for the delivery of export 
freight for war at the North Atlantic ports. 
This was at a time when the St. Lawrence 
was frozen hard and tight. 

The proponents introduced new and simi- 
lar authorization bills in the House and Sen- 
ate in the Seventy-eighth Congress. One 
such bill was S. 1385, the Aiken bill. Hear- 
ings were conducted on this bill with a view 
to determining whether an agreement be- 
tween the United States and Canada to un- 
dertake the project was of such a nature 
that it would in fact require a treaty. The 
weight of the testimony was that a treaty 


would be necessary and that the Executive 
agreement to which the Aiken bill sought to 
give congressional approval was obviously a 
subterfuge. 

In December 1944 in the closing days of the 
Seventy-eighth Congress, in a final desperate 
move to obtain congressional consent for the 
St. Lawrence project, Senator Arken offered 
his bill as an amendment to the omnibus 
rivers and harbors bill which was then be- 
fore the Senate. The Senate rejected 
AIKEN’s amendment by a vote of 56 against 
and 25 for. 

But the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project proposal refuses to stay dead and 
buried. So again in the present Congress 
joint resolutions have been introduced in 
both Houses and are now pending providing 
for congressional consent to the Executive 
agreement of 1941. One more attempt, of 
course, to side-step a treaty. 

When the “for national defense” claim 
for the seaway passed out, a new bait was 
needed by the proponents. “Jobs for the 
unemployed” during the reconversion period 
after the war seemed to be the next best 
theme song. We are in that period now and 
it is quite apparent that jobs are more 
plentiful than is unemployment. So now 
the only headliners which are left to the pro- 
ponents seem to be the two old refrains, 
“cheap transportation” and “cheap power.” 

In some instances the savings on transpor- 
tation claimed by the advocates have even 
exceeded the rates in effect. For example, it 
was once contended by proponents that sav- 
ings on shipping wheat from Duluth to Mon- 
treal via the St. Lawrence seaway would 
amount to 8 cents per bushel. The actual 
cost of shipping this commodity from Du- 
luth to Montreal, however, had only been 6 
cents per bushel. Exaggerated savings fig- 
ures have been arrived at, in many instances, 
because of failure to use the cheapest present 
routes in comparing shipping costs between 
existing transportation facilities and the 
proposed St. Lawrence route. 

It is not contended, however, that the 
proposed St. Lawrence seaway would not 
offer a cheap mode of transportation for cer- 
tain bulk commodities, but only during the 
summer months and further provided that 
speedy delivery of freight is not required. 
But it is extremely doubtful if these savings 
would be sufficiently large to justify the orig- 
inal expense of the project, together with 
upkeep costs and the damage done by the 
shift of business from established forms of 
transportation to the suggested new route. 

From a navigation standpoint it is an un- 
deniable fact that the St. Lawrence project, 
if completed, would be a “frozen asset” dur- 
ing many months of the year, owing to ice- 
bound conditions. A study of an actual 
record over a 5-year period indicates that the 
Great Lakes ports could be served by ocean- 
going ships only 58 percent of the time, or 
slightly less than 7 months of the year. 
This could only mean that other forms of 
transportation would necessarily have to 
maintain a stand-by capacity to take care of 
the St. Lawrence seaway traffic during more 
than 5 months of the year. 

It has been claimed by the proponents that 
the seaway would effect low transportation 
costs on livestock feed from the West to the 
New England farmer. In operation at the 
present time is what is termed a “milling and 
transit privilege” which allows railroad cars 
which have originated in the West to be 
stopped off at manufacturing plants in New 
England and the grain processed and re- 
forwarded at a normal charge of approxi- 
mately $6.30 per car. If this type of opera- 
tion were not possible, it would mean a local 
freight charge from the processing plants to 
the retail dealers throughout New England. 
Take, for example, Brattleboro, Vt., where 
the lowest possible rate out of a processing 
plant would be 11 cents per cwt., or $2.20 a 
ton, which would have to be added to the 
cost of feed before it reached the farmer. 
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The great grain breaking point in the East 
is Buffalo; next West, is Chicago. If grajy, 
should move into New England through th, 
St. Lawrence waterway there would be », 
great breaking point where the railroags 
could absorb these shipments and the; 
would be no milling and transit Privilege, 
That would mean local freight charges, fron, 
some waterway port, throughout the enti. 
New England States. This would add prop- 
ably in the vicinity of 17 to 19 cents, insteag 
of 11 cents per cwt., on grain products. 

The lumber industry also operates on , 
break-transit rate similar to that which 
grain companies now use. 

And furthermore, can railroads be ex. 
pected to maintain stand-by facilities ; 
carry grain, feed and other freight in thjs 
area during 5 months of the year when dur. 
ing the other 7 months it is carried on the 
St. Lawrence waterway? 

Neither would the American farmer who 
grows grain profit from the St. Lawrence sea- 
way. Export grain would be the chief Ameri- 
can agricultural product to be shipped 
through the waterway. Even if a possible 
maximum saving of 3 cents a bushel were 
realized, this would be absorbed by the for- 
eign buyer and vessel owner. An example of 
the price drop procedure operating in the 
European market was seen in 1929, when at 
the urgent request of President Hoover, rai! 
rates from the Middle West to the Atlantic 
seaboard were reduced on the shipment of 
winter grain. At that time, the European 
market dropped its price offer by an equiva- 
lent amount, because Argentina wheat ship- 
pers met the competition. It is the European 
purchaser, not the American farmer, who 
would benefit from this possible 3-cent dif- 
ferential. 

Let us take a brief look at the dazzling 
promise of cheap power for New England. 
Will hydroelectric power, if developed on the 
St. Lawrence River, ever be transmitted be- 
yond the borders of New York to the New 
England States? New York State has always 
maintained the legal right to the use of the 
flow of water in the St. Lawrence along its 
boundary, subject only to the right of the 
Federal Government to control such waters 
for navigation purposes. 

In accord with that claim, the Legislature 
of New York created its power authority, and 
restricted the sale of such power as might be 
allocable to the State of New York from that 
generated by a joint project constructed by 
the United States and Canada, for limited 
purposes wholly within the State of New 
York. That interpretation of the act is con- 
ceded by some seaway proponents, while 
some proponents even admit that the New 
York Power Authority Act will necessarily 
need to be amended to allow the transmission 
of this power beyond the borders of that 
State. Will the New York Legislature amend 
that act? 


Opposition to the project in mos 
sections of New York State, including th 
large cities, is very determined, and it he 
been, and still is, being vigorously asserte< 


New York Legislature, there is an excelien' 
prospect that the legislature would not agree 
to amend the law so as to permit any S.ate 
other than New York to obtain any portion ©! 
the power. And even if the New York law 
should be amended, can any stretch of imag'- 
nation picture New York selling power ce- 
veloped from a $90,000,000 investment‘ 
cost? 

The proponents admit that some sort of 
arrangement will have to be worked out ¥ 
New York on this point before power ‘ 
be available to outside States. Would it! 
be good business practice to consumn 
such an arrangement with New York betor 
the United States enters into an interns- 
tional contract with Canada to start this 
mammoth project? If it is to be the policy 
of the Federal Government that States other 
than New York are to share in this powe', 
the rights of those States should be ce‘er 
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ined, fixed, and accepted, before we obligate 
the United States in the expenditure of hun- 
‘reds of millions of dollars of borrowed 

ney to complete this huge undertaking. 
Visionary as this whole scheme is, let us 
for amoment envision that an agreement can 
be wi rked out whereby New York will share 
this power with the six New England States 
a population basis, which would seem most 
fair. The 1940 census shows the total popu- 
lation of ee York and New England to be 
91 916.432. The population of the New Eng- 
jand States alone is given as 8,437,290, or ap- 
pr ximately 38.5 percent of the total area 
peing considered. So consequently New 
sneland would be entitled to 38.5 percent of 
the capacity of the power plant to be built on 
the New York side of the river. The pro- 
ponen its choose to talk of this capacity in 
terms of 2,200,000 horsepower, which sounds 
larger than kilowatts, and is the combined 
development on both sides of the river. The 
average capacity of the New York plant is 
conceded to be 1,100,000 horsepower or 710,- 
009 kilowatts. Thus, it would therefore fol- 
low that New England would, on a 38.5 per- 
cent basis, be allowed 273,350 kilowatts out 
of that New York capacity of 710,000 kilo- 
watts. 

As of November 1, 1945, the capacity of all 
generating plants located in New England 
was reported to be 3,195,561 kilowatts. 
Should the hypothetical 273,350 kilowatts 
from the St. Lawrence be added to the pres- 
ent New England capacity, we would arrive 
at a total figure of 3,469,911 kilowatt capacity, 
and going along another step, we find that 
the St. Lawrence contribution to New Eng- 
land would represent only approximately 7.87 
percent of that total. And we should not 
overlook the tremendous power loss in at- 
tempting the transmission of electricity over 
such extremely long distances. This rela- 
tively small percentage of added capacity, if 
needed at all, would not be sufficient to af- 
fect rates or increase the use of electricity in 
New England. This would still hold even 
though it should be possible to generate and 
transmit electricity from the St. Lawrence 
to New England at a lower rate than now 
prevails, which seems to be in considerable 
doubt. 

It has been said that the cost of develop- 
ing power as proposed would be about $500 
per kilowatt of capacity. If.only one-half 
of this amount is to be charged to power, the 
cost per kilowatt of capacity will amount 
to about $250. Information indicates that 
steam-power capacity can be installed in the 
area proposed to be served by the St. Law- 
rence development for approximately $100 
per kilowatt. 

Prewar estimates as to the cost of the 
entire St. Lawrence project are presently of 
little value because of the decreased pur- 
chasing value of the American dollar. Even 
were this not so, such estimates are open to 
question in the light of the great disparity 
between estimated cost and final actual cost 
of other similar Government projects. For 
example, the Panama Canal, estimated .to 
cost Only $160,000,000, actually cost $375,000,- 
000; the Welland Canal cost $128,000,000 in- 
stead of the estimated $114,000,000; the Chi- 
cago Drainage Canal, estimated to cost $16,- 
000,000, finally cost $53,000,000. 

A prewar estimate made by the Niagara 
Frontier Planning Board set the figure for 
the total cost of the St. Lawrence project 
at $1,220,588,000; Canada’s share to be $597,- 
367,000 and the United States share to be 
$623,221,000. The proponents here in the 
United States have cultivated the notion 
hat with respect to cost it is a 50-50 propo- 
Sition, with Canada footing half the bills. 
But there is a joker in it. Canada’s past 
expenditures upon the Welland Canal of 
$131,900,000 are to be credited against her 
Share of the new outlays of money. Thus, 
of the new outlays, much more than one- 
half comes from the United States; and, of 
course, the cost: of improvement of United 
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States harbor facilities on the Lakes is borne 
wholly by the United States. 

At today’s prices for material and labor, 
no one knows what the total cost would 
be. The proponents are now simply taking 
the attitude of “build it regardless of cost.” 

Let us now briefly summarize some of the 
losses likely to ensue if the seaway is com- 
pleted. In all talk about the benefits from 
construction of the St. Lawrence channel, 
there is a disposition to overlook the fact 
that many individuals and many industries 
will lose. 

The taxpayers will lose, since they would 
have to pay for a project which does not 
even contemplate any form of repayment 
for its use—even though that use for trans- 
portation is to be predominantly by foreign 
shipping. 

The transportation industries—rail, water- 
way, and highway—and their employees, 
would lose. They would lose because the 
men and the facilities necessary to handle 
the tonnage during the 5 months or more 
when the St. Lawrence is blocked by ice, 
would have to stand by in unprofitable and 
jobless idleness during the half of the year 
when the waterway would be open. 

The coal industry and the coal miners of 
the United States would lose much, if not 
most, of the present Canadian market for 
17,000,000 tons of coal a year, which would be 
displaced by foreign coal brought across the 
Atlantic as ballast in ships coming into the 
St. Lawrence and Great Lakes for cargo. 

Other producing industries of the United 
States would lose through intensified com- 
petition from the enlarged movement of for- 
eign shipping, bringing into the United States 
foreign products manufactured, transported, 
and marketed under labor and other condi- 
tions with which the United States cannot 
compete. Foreign ships would not come in 
empty. 

Seaports would lose through the diversion 
to the St. Lawrence route of shipping and 
traffic for which they have already provided, 
and are maintaining, ample facilities. 

The Nation would lose by spending huge 
sums to establish a costly form of transpor- 
tation which could exist only because the 
burdened taxpayers would provide and sup- 
port it. It would, in addition, disrupt long- 
established and satisfactory commercial ar- 
rangements, would intensify transportation 
problems, would add to unemployment, and 
would cost all of us many times more than 
it might save some of us. 

One of the battle cries of the proponents 
in respect to this project is “Every President 
since Woodrow Wilson has endorsed it’’—or 
words to that effect. They have repeated that 
again and again—and again. Well, one of 
those same Chief Executives also endorsed 
the Passamaquoddy fiasco, if I remember 
correctly. 

Here in Vermont it may well be recalled 
that in 1941 the legislature of the State, by 
resolution, in no uncertain terms expressed 
its disapproval of the seaway. 

Again in 1944 the house of representa- 
tives, in special session, decisively defeated 
a resolution which was introduced in favor 
of the project. 





The Iwo Jima Statue 


REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 1, 1946 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, on Novem- 
ber 10, 1945, the one hundred and sev- 
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entieth anniversary of the founding of 
the United States Marine Corps, an in- 
teresting ceremony for the unveiling of 
the statue commemorating the raisiny 
of the flag on Iwo Jima was held in the 
city of Washington. The present loca- 
tion on Constitution Avenue is tempo- 
rary, but efforts are now being made to 
provide a permanent location for this 
beautiful memorial. 

The statue is the creation of Felix W. 
de Weldon, who was a member of the 
naval forces stationed at Patuxent Air 
Station at the time of the picture. The 
famous wire photo of Rosenthal’s picture 
of the flag raising on Mount Suribachi 
reached the United States within 24 hours 
after the flag was raised, and when Capt. 
T. B. Clark, executive officer of the naval 
air station at Patuxent, saw the picture 
he called it to Mr. De Weldon’s attention 
with this comment: “Here is something 
for you to do in sculpture. It is the 
greatest picture of the war.” 

The brilliant young artist started to 
work on it immediately and completed 
a model within another 24 hours. Gen- 
eral Vandegrift and Admirals Jacobs and 
Denfeld viewed the model with enthu- 
siasm. The three survivors of the battle 
who participated in the flag raising, Pfc 
Ira H. Hayes, Pfc Rene A. Gagnon, and 
John H. Bradley, pharmacist’s mate sec- 
ond class, sat for their own likenesses. 
The pilot model was cast ahd presented 
to President Truman on June 4, 1945. 

It was my privilege during the sculp- 
tor’s progress on the heroic life-size 
model of the flag raising to visit him in 
his studio and to observe his work upon 
this significant memorial. The three 
survivors, with three other marines 
representing those who fell in battle, 
posed for the sculptor. For the faces of 
the three who were killed Mr. De Weldon 
used photographs furnished by the 
Marine Corps. 

The base of the statue is an exact out- 
line of the island of Iwo Jima. The 
statue is 36 feet high and weighs 20 tons. 
I am sure the Members will agree that it 
is an inspiring representation of one of 
the most important events of the war. 

Shortly after the crucial battle of Iwo 
Jima, I introduced a resolution to change 
the name of the island to “the Marine’s 
Island,” and my action was inspired by 
the feeling which I know is shared by the 
membership, that in a certain sense the 
island had literally become the island 
of the marines, for they had fought for 
and secured it at terrific cost. I did not 
ask for a hearing upon the resolution, 
however, because it appeared at once 
that the name Iwo Jima had become 
deeply embedded in the minds of the 
people and in their language. 

While the proposal to change the 
island’s name was strongly supported at 
first as a fitting tribute to the marines, 
it became evident that there were more 
appropriate means of honoring those 
who participated in the battle. The 
organization of a voluntary committee of 
friends of the United States Marine 
Corps for the purpose of providing a 
permanent location for Mr. De Weldon’s 
statue presents such an opportunity to 
the Nation. I would therefore strongly 
urge that official recognition be made of 
these efforts and that encouragement be 
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given to the raising of funds through 
voluntary subscription for the acquisi- 
tion of the statue and its preservation in 
an attractive location in Washington 
City. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks and to include the 
addresses of Gen. Alexander A. Vande- 
grift and Mr. De Weldon at the unveiling 
of the statue. 

The SPEAKER. Is there any objec- 
tion to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The eddress of General Vandegrift 
follows: 


Mr. Chairman, we in the Marine Corps are 
proud that the men represented in this 
statue here to be dedicated are marines. 
We are proud with the same pride that we 
take in our entire years of tradition of which 
this deed has become an immortal part. But 
we have no illusions. We know that this 
statue commemorates much in addition to 
the courage of the marines—much more than 
the capture of a dominant height on Iwo 
Jima. We know that its meaning encom- 
passes the whole effort of the people of our 
Nation. 

I believe it to be highly significant that we 
Americans do not honor the event memo- 
rialized here in terms of conquest of territory 
or the spoils of aggression. To us, it stands 
as a legacy far more lasting than any ma- 
terial thing taken from the enemy, far more 
universal than the acquisition of 8 square 
miles of territory. The five marines and a 
Navy corpsman who placed the flag atop 
Suribachi typified the unsurpassed gallantry 
of all the men of all of the services who 
caused our total victory. Their courage was 
from exactly the same cloth as that which 
smashed the German war machine in Eu- 
rope and the Japanese in every theater of 
war in the Pacific. The men who raised the 
flag symbolized the sacrifice made through- 
out the ranks of our fighting men. Three of 
the six died in bitter combat of the next 
several days. Thousands like them in every 
theater of war fell in defense of their coun- 
try, and in the trust that after victory their 
Nation would dedicate its might to the main- 
tenance of the peace and security to which 
they dedicated their lives in total. 

May this heroic statue serve to remind all 
who pass that we must keep the faith with 
the brave and the fallen. A successful Vic- 
tory Loan will help to complete what those 
men began. An America strong in heart, in 
spirit, and in arms is our best assurance of 
preserving the freedom for which they 
fought. They have done their full part. 
The rest is up to us, their countrymen of 
this generation and other generations to 
come. 


The address of Mr. de Weldon follows: 

Mr. Chairman, General Vandergrift, hon- 
ored guests, ladies and gentiemen: 

The publication of the Associated Press 
photo of the United States marines raising 
our flag on Iwo Jima gripped the American 
imagination as no other war picture has done. 
Twenty-four hours after this picture ap- 
peared I had completed the initial sketch of 
the ctatue which you see. I was on duty at 
the Patuxent River Naval Air Station at the 
time and used my week-end liberty to com- 
plete the pjlot model of the statue which I 
later had the honor to present to President 
Truman. 

In this present work it was my privilege 
to have posing for me the three survivors of 
the heroic action which this statue symbol- 
izes. Through the cooperation of the Marine 
Corps, it was possible to obtain pictures of 
the three men who gave their lives in this 
bitter fighting. I tried in every way to 
achizve accuracy and realism in re-creating 
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their epic of American bravery. I have tried 
to create more than a statue, however—it is 
my hope that this work will remain at once 
as a symbol, not only of the bravery of our 
armed forces but of the relentless determina- 
tion of our people to defend democracy 
against those who would deny the funda- 
mental dignity of man. 

This flag which we honor and under which 
we serve is the emblem of our unity, our 
power, our thought and purpose as a nation. 
It has no other character than that which we 
give it from generation to generation. The 
choices are ours. It floats in majestic silence 
above the hosts that execute those choices, 
whether in peace or in war. And yet, though 
silent, it speaks to us—speaks to us of the 
past, of the men and women who went before 
us, and of the records they wrote upon it. 
It has witnessed a great history, has floated 
on ‘hhigh—the symbol of great events and a 
great plan of life worked out by a great 
people. 





The National Debt Gets a Lift 


REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPREStNTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1946 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, the hear- 
ings of the Subcommittee on the Treas- 
ury and Post Office Departments appro- 
priations, of which I have the honor to 
be chairman, have produced one notable 
result. 

In the course of the hearings we 
elicited some testimony on the conscience 
fund. A conscience-stricken citizen read 
the testimony and sent me wkese two 
$10 bills without a word of explana- 
tion as to what was hurting his or her 
conscience. The conscience fund is a 
part of the general! receipts of the Treas- 
ury, and I am sending these two bills to 
Secretary Vinson to be applied to the 
national debt. 

By a singular coincidence this con- 
tribution comes from the State of Penn- 
Sylvania, ably represented in part by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania I[Mr. 
Ricu], who so often arises and propounds 
with telling and incisive force the in- 
quiry, “Where are you going to get the 
money?” 

His question is partially answered by 
his fellow Pennsylvanian. If other 
Pennsylvanians who may be similarly 
burdened in mind and other citizens of 
other States with sensitive consciences, 
would follow suit the national debt might 
be whittled down considerably, although 
the debt has burgeoned forth into such 
proportions that, optimist as I am, I 
would hardly venture to predict that it 
could ever be entirely paid off in that 
way. 

The conscience fund was first estab- 
lished in 1811 when the intake was $250. 
The American conscience has been work- 
ing regularly ever since, except in 1848. 
Either the conduct of our people was per- 
fect in that year or consciences were not 
in good working order as that was the 
only year since 1811 when there were no 
contributions to the fund. The small- 
est annual intake was $6 in 1827 and 
1852. The largest was $118,117.71 in 





1945. The $20 I am sending to Secretary 
Vinson will bring the total conscience 
contributions up to $910,884.83, 





Surplus War Goods 
REMARKS 


HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1946 


Mr. D'EWART. Mr. Speaker, the sale 
and disposal programs of the Surplus 
Property Administration and its present 
successor, the War Assets Corporation, 
have been and are today a complete and 
dismal failure so far as the people of 
the State of Montana are concerned, 
and I believe this is equally true of sur- 
rounding States. 

During my recent visit to Montana I 
listened to complaints on this subject 
from the Governor of the State and al- 
most all of the veterans, city officials, 
school officials, labor organizations, 
ranchers, and businessmen with whom 
I talked. Since I returned, the com- 
plaints have continued to flow in in my 
correspondence, and I am firmly con- 
vinced that they are justified and that 
the disposal program so far as we are 
concerned has failed utterly. 

In mid-January after many of these 
protests had been brought to the at- 
tention of Surplus Property Administra- 
tion officials, a disposal depot was estab- 
lished in Helena. We thought that 
would take care of some of our difficul- 
ties, since theretofore it had been neces- 
sary for Montanans to travel many hun- 
dreds of miles to Utah or Seattle or Den- 
ver to view or be present at the sale of 
surplus goods. Material had been moved 
from Montana to the coast, and our buy- 
ers, when they were fortunate enough to 
make a purchase, were forced to pay 
shipping charges back to Montana. 

We thought the Montana depot would 
solve that problem. Instead, I have a 
telegram from Lieutenant Governor 
Eaton announcing the creation of a com- 
mittee to try to secure some surplus 
goods for Montanans. He asks that we 
meke whatever changes are necessary 
in the War Assets Corporation system 
to insure that veterans get the priority 
to which they are entitled. 

I have a letter from a member of that 
committee, Herbert Kibler, the adjutant 
of the Montana Department of the 
American Legion, replying to my request 
for information concerning the depot at 
Helena. I read from this letter: 

For your information, the only surplus 
at the depot which will be up for sale 
shortly is a great deal of oil and grea 
some plate steel, enamel, and also about 
three or four portable electric welders. 





Montana needs a lot of things besides 
greases and three or four electric 
welders. 

As matters now stand— 


Mr. Kibler continues— 


anyone from Montana who desires to pu'- 
chase any surplus is required to go to S°- 
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+10 or down to California and take his 
chances on being able to purchase what he 
desires In most instances, on his arrival, 
he finds that the surplus he might be in- 
teres od in has all been disposed of, and 
what might be termed just plain junk is all 
that is left. 


In my last conversation with Governor 
Ford, of Montana, he told me that the 
cate of Montana had sent a man up 
and down the west coast to all the dis- 
nosal centers in the area in an attempt 
to buy some of the many items which 
would be useful to, and are urgently 
needed by, various departments of the 
State government, including the hos- 
pitals and colleges. The State univer- 
sity system itself maintained a purchas- 
ing agent at one of the disposal centers. 
But at that time, and this is still true, 
co far as I know, the State of Montana 
hes not been able to buy anything be- 
cause local bidders and buyers of large 
lots took all available material. 

I do not think an individual veteran 
hes much chance of getting what he 
wants if the State purchasing agent in 
a tour of several States is unable to buy 
anything. 

I believe that the War Assets Corpora- 
tion should make it a policy to supply 
interior States with a fair share of avail- 
able and useful goods, so that we may 
benefit from this program. It is appar- 
ent at present that coastal States and 
areas of heavy population are taking the 
cream of the surplus war gceods. Some 
adjustment must be made in the pri- 
ority arrangement so that the veteran 
really will have an opportunity to get 
some of these materials. An early solu- 
tion to this problem is required if the 
people of Montana and other States in a 
similar position are to get any curp.us 
gocas. 





Necessity for Further Price Control 


REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1946 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, over 
the week end I received a resolution from 
the Milwaukee County Board of Super- 
visors which I desire to read into the 
REcorRD. 

You will note that the resolution states 
the county supervisors are convinced 
that the great majority of the citizens 
of Milwaukee County want the OPA con- 
Unued and want it to establish ceiling 
prices on home and building construc- 
tion. 

Some Members have come into the 
well of the House and solemnly pro- 
claimed that the people overwhelmingly 
are opposed to price control and particu- 
larly to controls on the price of houses. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that the mem- 
bers of a county board are generally 
pretty close to the people. They know 
what the people are thinking. I believe 
that this resolution accurately reflects 
the mood of the American people re- 
Specting price control, and I commend it 


to those Members who so ardently assure 
us that the American people want price 
controls abolished. 


Whereas, judging from articles appearing 
daily in the public press, there seems to be 
an ever-growing movement, particularly on 
the part of management and industry, to se- 
cure the abandonment of the Federal Office 
of Price Administration, which agency has 
during the war been so successful in main- 
taining price ceilings and preventing the 
inflation which marked the history of World 
War I; and 

Whereas, in our judgment, continued 
vigorous enforcement of price ceilings by the 
Federal Government is the only force that 
can successfully prevent a postwar run- 
away inflation period that must ultimately 
result in great herdship to the working 
classes: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Milwaukee County 
Board of Supervisors by these presents record 
the conviction of the great majority of the 
citizens of this community.that the Federal 
Office of Price Administration not only be 
continued but that it increase its vigilance 
in establishing ceiling prices not only upon 
the products of industry but upon home and 
building construction; and be it further 

Resolved, That our representatives in Con- 
gress be. urged to exert every influence to 
maintain the continued existence of this 
most essential Federal agency; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the county clerk be, and 
is hereby, directed to send a certified copy 
of this resolution to the Congressmen rep- 
resenting this county and the Senators rep- 
resenting the State of Wisconsin. 


OFFICE OF THE COUNTY CLERK, 
Milwaukee, Wis., February 28, 1946. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a 
true and correct copy of a resolution adopted 
by the Board of Supervisors of Milwaukee 
County at an annual meeting of said board 
held on the 19th day of February 1946. 

[SEAL] Gero. F. BREITBACH, 

County Clerk. 





While the World Goes Hungry 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JACK Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1946 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, while the world goes hungry 
and while fresh food crops rot in the 
fields, a jurisdictional dispute between 
the A. F. of L. and the CIO Cannery 
Workers Union in California has effec- 
tively tied up 98 food-processing plants 
in that State. 

In a recent decision, the NLRB set 
aside a disputed election which was held 
last October for the purpose of selecting 
an exclusive bargaining agent for the 
cannery workers. In addition to setting 
aside the election, ine Board stated that 
“none of the unions is entitled to an ex- 
clusive status as the bargaining agent 
after March 1.” I have appealed to the 
Chairman of the NLRB and to the Pres- 
ident to maintain the status quo that 
existed prior to March 1 until another 
election is held and an exclusive bargain- 
ing agent is selected. This appeal has 
been rejected. 
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Now comes a story from California to 
the effect that the United States De- 
partment of Labor Conciliation Service 
has declined to intervene in the juris- 
dictional dispute. A statement issued 
Saturday by the United States Labor 
Conciliation Commissioners read as fol- 
lows: 

The momentum of the forces involved has 
become such that the usual mediative pro- 
cedures are not feasible—at least, until new 


and imperative factors emerge or are in- 
jected into the situation. 


Mr. Speaker, immediate action by the 
President of the United States is im- 
perative. Something must be done to 
save the farmers’ invesiments and to in- 
sure the orderly harvesting and proces- 
sing of California’s fruit and vegetable 
crops that are so badly needed here in 
the United States and by the starving 
countries in Europe. I appeal to the 
President to invoke his full authority in 
order to bring peace to this troubled 
labor front. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include the following pertinent 
and timely editorial from the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle of March 1: 


WHILE THE WorLpD Gors HUNGRY 


A few weeks back, the National Labor Re- 
lations Board penned some words which in 
the normal course of events are going to have 
an effect upon the entire world. Because the 
ramifications of these words are important to 
the California housewife, the Czechoslovak 
peasant, the Russian worker, and the French 
tradesman, they bear quoting. 

Discussing last fall’s challenged elections 
among the northern California cannery work- 
ers, the Board ruled that the results of the 
elections should be set eside. But the impor- 
tant words are thcse: 

“While we view the record as requiring 
this result, we reach it with considerable 
reluctance, because it means that the em- 
ployees will have no barganing representa- 
tive to negotiate an exclusive collective agree- 
ment to cover the coming season, until a 
new election can be held, which may result 
in one of the rival unions being certified. 
The current AFL contract will expire on 
March 1 and, since the legal effect of the 
foregoing determination is to keep the ques- 
tion of representation pending before the 
Board, none of the unions is entitled to an 
exclusive status as the bargaining agent after 
that date.” 


EOYCOTT SCHEDULED FOR TODAY 


Today is March 1. As of this date, the 
AFL Teamsters’ Union has scheduled a boy- 
cott of northern California's canneries, which 
will close them up tighter than a drum. In 
the next 4 or 5 months, unless some settle- 
ment is reached, one-third of the Nation's 
annual crop of canned fruits and vege- 
tables—the normal allotment of this prolific 
region—will rot in the fields. At a time when 
the United States has shouldered the burden 
of feeding a good part of the world, as weil 
as its own people, the consternation will not 
be limited to Americans. Other, hungrier, 
peoples will turn to us with the same ques- 
tion: “Why?” 

It will be the purpose of this editorial to 
reduce the answer to its simplest terms. 

For the past 9 years, the AFL Cannery 
Workers’ Union, an affiliate of the Teamsters’ 
International, has had an exclusive bargain- 
ing contract with the canners of northern 
California. The current contract, of 1 year’s 
duration, expires today. 

Last fall the CIO Food, Tobacco, Agricul- 
tural and Allied Workers’ Union of America, 
the “FTA,” which had undertaken to organ- 
ize the cannery workers, asked tre NLRB to 
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hold an election to determine whether the 
majority of workers rreferred the AFL or the 
cIo. 

ELECTION RESULT IS VOIDED 


On the basis of counted ballots, the CIO 
won a plurality by some 1,200 votes, but 
failed to win a majority. The AFL promptly 
challenged some 1,290 of the ballots, and the 
Labor Board declared the election null and 
void, and recommended another election be 
held at the next period of fullest employment 
in the industry—next July or August. 

But the NLRB did not stop there in its de- 

‘cision. It went on to proclaim, in the words 
quoted above, that “in accordance with well- 
established principles” the employers had 
but two alternatives during the season just 
ahead—to bargain with all unions on an im- 
partial basis, or to bargain with none. 

The AFL, thus seeing its exclusive grip on 
the industry broken by board ruling without 
the benefit of a valid election, rebelled. The 
CIO, on the other hand, quite understandably 
hailed with joy this opportunity to get its 
foot in the door without the usual recourse 
to a formal election. 

So the teamsters said in effect: “Extend 
our 9-year contract until such time as a new 
election is held, or we won’t play.” 

And the CIO told the employers in effect: 
“You heard what the NLRB said—now abide 
by the ruling.” 

The employers, this time, are by no means 
alone in their role of innocent bystander 
caught in the middle. They have with them 
the farmers, who stand to lose the profits of 
@ year’s labor; the American public, which 
stands to lose a third of its fruit and vege- 
tables for the year, and a few million hungry 
world citizens, who seem about to learn that 
the vaunted American food surplus which was 
to tide them through the next year is in large 
part a mirage. 


DECISION WAS IMPRACTICAL 


The neutrals who are charged with un- 
raveling this knot like to dream of going 
back to the day the NLRB rendered its de- 
cision, and conjuring up a ruling which 
merely voided the election, without any 
added strings with regard to what the em- 
ployers could or could not do by way of 
bargaining. That way, the AFL could have 
renewed its contract, the CIO could, had it 
desired, have challenged the legality of it, 
and the whole thing could have gone into 
extended litigation. In the middle of the 
litigation, the regular election could have 
been held as scheduled next summer, and 
the result would have rendered the litiga- 
tion strictly academic anyway. Meanwhile, 
the produce would have been canned on 
schedule. 

But that’s just a pipe dream. What the 
conciliators have to face now is the problem 
of which alternative they can persuade the 
parties to accept—if any. 

The teamsters’ union could, if it chose, 
back down from its boycott. This would 
constitute a piece of labor statesmanship 
which would gain the union more in public 
esteem than it stands to lose in leaving the 
CIO's foot in the door. 


CONCILIATORS ARE BAFFLED 


The NLRB could, if it chose, modify its de- 
cision, even at this date, to leave the way 
open for litigation to take place while the 
crop is being canned. 

Such action on the part of the Labor Board 
would involve loss of face, true, but the loss 
would be rather nominal. Its bureaucratic 
face is not in very good repair at this point 
anyway, considering that, through its stub- 
born administration of book rules, it has 
jockeyed a vital industry into a cul-de-sac 
which is currently baffling the best minds of 
the Conciliation Service. The NLRB muffed 
a golden opportunity for some bright labor 
statesmanship of its own when it failed to 
resist the temptation to write its own inter- 
pretation of the Wagner Act into its de- 
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cision. The face it stands to ldése in re- 
versing itself now is trivial as compared 
with the amount of the same commodity it 
may relinquish if the pending mass crop 
rotting becomes a fact. 

And, unfortunately, the NLRB’s face is not 
the only factor at stake at this moment. 
The health of a few million Americans, and 
the lives of a few million unfortunates else- 
where in the world, demand consideration 
in this crisis. 





The High Price of Price Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. GRANT 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 1, 1946 


Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I sub- 
mit herewith a very well-written article 
from the March issue of Nation’s Busi- 
ness, written by that able and well known 
Washington correspondent, Lawrence 
Sullivan: 


Tue HicH Price oF Pric—E CONTROL 
(By Lawrence Sullivan) 


“Hi diddle, diddle, we’re caught in the middle; 
The wells of the market run dry— 
The ceiling on prices produces a crisis 
That leaves us with nothing to buy.” 


President Truman has referred to 1946 as 
“a year of decision.” The trails we blaze on 
the reconversion road this year will determine 
the course of our national economy for per- 
haps a decade. Does reconversion mark a 
road toward resumption of competition and 
free enterprise, or a movement toward a 
permanent system of managed economy—an 
American adaptation, perhaps, of Europe’s 
now prostrate systems of national socialism? 

The ‘big decision, say many leaders in both 
Congress and business, will come on price 
control. The present law expires at midnight 
June 30. President Truman has urged its ex- 
tension. Will Congress concur? 

Price control is the very essence of man- 
aged economy, or economic regimentation. 
If the Government is to control peacetime 
prices, it soon will discover—as it did in war- 
time—that it also must control production 
specifications, wages, raw materials standards, 
distribution margins. 

“Price control saved America from a dis- 
astrous wartime inflation,” say the friends of 
OPA. 

“Price control is throttling reconversion, 
curtailing employment opportunities, de- 
moralizing established business methods and 
practices,” cry the defenders of the Ameri- 
can enterprise system. 

The debate is on. 

Whatever may be said for OPA as a war- 
time agency, the pressing civilian needs of 
the reconversion period present a vastly dif- 
ferent problem. In wartime, a policy which 
discouraged civilian production and con- 
sumption through inequitable pricing may 
have been justified in that it tended to divert 
materials and manpower to war goods. But 
precisely the opposite is needed in peacetime 
pricing. The American people today want 
goods. Any Federal control which stifles or 
limits production or distribution is subject to 
challenge. 

LOW PRICES, FEW GOODS 


Three committees of Congress already have 
heard segments of the story of the price of 
price control. The House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee took down some 1,300 
printed pages of testimony last summer in 
connection with the extension of the Emer- 
gency Stabilization Act; the special Smith 








Committee Investigating the Executive Agen. 
cies has issued two reports on OPA; ang the 
Senate Small Business Committee has docy. 
mented more than 5,000 specific complaints 
from the business community on the genera) 
theme; How OPA cut my throat. 

“The real preventive of inflation js pro- 
duction,” the businessmen tell Congress 
“Take OPA off our necks and let’s get going » 

“No,” says the newly appointed Economic 
Stabilizer Bowles, in effect. “Price controjs 
must not be removed until production js 
adequate.” 

But OPA tells manufacturers that their 
postwar prices must be related generally to 
their 1942 prices—despite the fact that in. 
dustrial raw materials now are about 28 per- 
cent higher, and average straight-time hour. 
ly wages are up. Meanwhile, the weighted 
average of wholesale prices for manufac. 
tured products has risen only about 8 per. 
cent. This squeeze on operating margins, 
businessmen contend, has curtailed produc- 
tion, crippled normal distribution in many 
lines at both the wholesale and retail levels 
introduced a new system of merchandizing 
best described as the “I know a guy” outlet. 

Many fear that another year of price con- 
trol would so disorganize and dislocate the 
normal pattern of our American economy 
that prolonged regimentation would appear 
perhaps irresistible. 

Every major nation tried price control in 
World War II. But in most European coun- 
tries, wartime price control was but an ex- 
tension of the peacetime pattern of man- 
aged economy. In Germany, Russia, Italy, 
for instance, the pattern of dictatorship was 
the peacetime norm. Wartime price con- 
trols were merely another step along a fa- 
miliar path. In America, however, price 
control was a new and alien thing— 
tolerated everywhere only as an emergency 
measure which, by implication at least, 
would be abandoned at the earliest moment 
possible. 

Price control ran against the grain of 
America on many counts. Over large areas 
of business it diverted ingenuity and the 
skills of management from production to 
distribution. It introduced an era of trick- 
ery and border-line compliance in every ave- 
nue of marketing. Price ceilings tended in 
many lines to drive low-cost merchandise 
completely from the market; to divert essen- 
tial allocated materials from staple civilian 
merchandise to price-free luxury goods; to 
undermine every natural impulse toward 
quality merchandise. 


SHODDY DEALINGS 


Consumer morale was shocked by an ever- 
spreading system of favoritism, behind-the- 
hand deals, tips and gratuities for scarce 
merchandise. The consumer soon lost his 
vaunted place as monarch of the market and 
became a pitiable thing, pleading for a 
chance to buy. 

The result was a grevious distortion of the 
entire economy of the United States evasion, 
deception, substitution replaced the tradi- 
tional American business standards of qual- 
ity, fair dealing, and faithful service. 

The American people want to get on the 
beam once more—the beam of maximum 
production, full employment, normal distri- 
bution, and competitive prices for honest 
merchandise. To do this, say those who 
have studied price control at close range 
since 1941, they must slam the door of his- 
tory on an experiment which, in peacetime, 
has neither reason nor experience to rec- 
ommend it. 

Inferior products, through substitutions, 
dilution, or skimping, have been one notable 
result of price fixing in the reconversion pe- 
riod. The Smith committee's reports doct- 
ment scores of instances in which high- 
quality products of the prewar days were 
driven from the postwar market by ceiling 
prices lower than postwar production costs— 
only to be replaced in the course of a few 











months by an inferior product officially 
ceilinged at a higher price. 


CHEAP ROBE AT HIGHER PRICE 


One long-established firm, the hearings 
disclose, sold a quality bathrobe recognized 
in the trade as a superior garment. OPA 
set the ceiling price at $3. The manufac- 
turer could not make a profit at that price. 
But a new manufacturer who came in with 
no prewar cost experience then got a ceiling 
of $3.25 for his robe, with a poorly finished 
collar, careless seams, cheap binding, and a 
sleazy cord. With a higher price for an 
inferior item, the new producer can supply 
plenty of robes at a profit, and that is what 
the trade now gets. Meanwhile, the estab- 
lished and experienced producer of the qual- 
ity product is ceilinged out of business. 

A manufacturer of infants’ dresses got a 
ceiling of $8.50 a dozen—too low to allow 
a profit. But a newcomer ‘in the field got a 
ceiling of $10.50 for an inferior product. 

In men’s shirts, two different producers 
got ceilings of $3.50 and $3.55 per dozen for 
standard prewar garments. Buta new starter 
in the field got a ceiling of $7.35 a dozen for 
a garment “made of white sheeting.” 

An established toy maker was ceilinged at 
$1.92 for a sturdy rubber-tired scooter; but a 
newcomer who used scrap metals exclusively 
got a ceiling of $3.75. 

In women's apparel, the deterioration of 
quality at higher ticket price has been es- 
pecially marked. In one case, a manufacturer 
sold a standard house dress for $1.30 in 1942. 
On the basis of 1845 costs he petitioned for 
a price of $2.18 for the same item. This was 
denied. But a new producer soon got a ceil- 
ing of $4.37 for a competing dress, “although 
better material was used in dresses selling 
for 79 cents in 1942.” 

A similar case was cited by Senator KENn- 
netH S WuHerry, of Nebraska, in a coast-to- 
coast broadcast. Standing before the micro- 
phone in New York, he exhibited to the studio 
audience two peach-colored slips. The first 
wes designed to sell prewar at $1.95 retail. 
Now ceilinged below actual production cost, 
it had been driven from the market. 

“So what happened?” the Senator de- 
manded. “Another manufacturer makes a 
shoddy garment, calls it a new design, and is 
able to sell it for $3.95—and you can't tell 
the front from the back. That's the kind 
of sacks Chester Bowles is hanging on the 
women of America.” 

The Senator also exhibited a cotton party 
dress which he said had been. priced at. 376— 
“and it doesn’t have 3 pounds of cotton in 
it.” 

QUALITY GETS POORER 


A returned Army officer told the Senate 
Small Business Committee a similar story. 
He owns a chain of 15 variety stores in Georgia 
and Florida. Released from the service, he 
went to New York to buy baby dresses. But 
the company he sought had gonecut of busi- 
ness. He placed an order with a new firm. 
A month later he got samples of the new 
product. The cloth was “not even suited for 
baby dresses, and the workmanship was the 
poorest.” Yet the prices were much higher. 

Like exhibits were presented in behalf of 
manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers in 
kitchen equipment, furniture, toys, hand- 
bags, shoes, and many other items. One 
long-established producer of shoe bags got 
a ceiling of $7.20 a dozen. As soon as his 
carry-over inventories of materials were ex- 
hausted he stopped production. But a new 
producer then got a ceiling of $13.50 a dozen. 

Summarizing testimony covering hun- 
dreds of these cases, the National Retail 
Dry Goods Asscciation said: 

“Too often reliable manufacturers are not 
allowed reasonable ceilings for their honest 
merchandise, but newcomers can sell in- 
terior goods for twice as much—with OPA’s 
blessing. That is why the American house- 
wife cannot find good, moderate-priced 
dresses in the market.” 
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All these dislocations in civilian produc- 
tion and distribution in the past 6 months 
have, in the words of the October 22 report 
of the Smith committee: 

“* © * retarded reconversion, pre- 
vented production, especially in low-priced 
commodities, restricted opportunity for full 
employment, and, at least in some instances, 
actually caused prices of cost-of-living com- 
modities to rise.” 


BETTER SUPPLIES ANTICIPATED 


It was natural for consumers to antici- 
pate last August that the end of the war 
would bring a gradual and sustained im- 
provement in retail supply straight acrcss 
the board. No one expected normal sup- 
plies in 60 or 90 days; but everyone had a 
right to, and did, anticipate that the trend 
of improvement would be cbserved in prac- 
tically every line by the year end: That 
expectation hcs been disappointed sadly. in 
many lines, particularly in textiles, whole- 
sale and retail inventories are smaller today 
than at any time during the war. 

Speaking for the National Association of 
Retail Clothiers, W. O. Swanson, of Omaha; 
told the Senate Small Business Committee: 

“In my store today I have 5 percent of the 
suits that I normally have at this time of 
year. Overcoats are only slightly better. 
Our stock of heavy underwear—none. We 
get enough overalls to sell them for about 2 
hours each month. Work gloves are almost 
extinct. Regular underwear is sold as socn 
as it comes in, so there is no inventory. Our 
situation is typical of men’s stores, both large 
and small. In spite of promised relief, the 
situation is growing steadily worse.” 


INVENTORIES ARE EXTRA LOW 


Mr. Swanson presented statistics covering 
a survey of 174 men’s stores in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Iowa, and Wis- 
consin. In June 1945 their stocks of suits 
were 28 percent below a year earlier, but by 
December suits on hand were 70 percent 
below a year ago. The June survey showed 
shirts 84 percent below a year ago, pajamas 
87 percent below, underwear 63 percent below. 

A survey of 77 men’s stores showed that 
more than 50 percent of the customers were 
returning servicemen—and nearly 45 percent 
are walking into the stores and out again, 
unable to buy what they need. 

Asked how OPA’s maximum average price 
policy had affected retail supplies of cloth- 
ing, Mr. Swanson said he believed it had 
diverted-many textiles from staple to luxury 
items. 

He estimated that, in 1946, about 7,000,000 
men will be discharged from the services. 
They will require at least two suits each. 
On top of that 10,000,000 garments must be 
available for essential civilian demand: 
Right now the manufacturing industry is 
producing on the basis of less than 10,000,000 
garments a year, and last year only 14,000,000 
garments were produced. 

“It has been almost a year since OPA 
announced its low-cost clothing program, 
which came out with a fanfare that it would 
cause a large volume of low- and medium- 
price merchandise to be in the men's stores.” 

OPA’s cost-absorption principle, which re- 
quires wholesalers and retailers to absorb a 
large portion of price increases granted to 
manufacturers, already is limiting reemploy- 
ment in the retail trade, the Senate hearings 
disclose. 

RETAILERS ABSORB THE COST 


In a detailed field study of the cost-absorp- 
tion policy, the American Retail Federation 
listed 127 different price increases approved 
by OPA at the manufacturing level. But 
in 96 cases the retailer was required to absorb 
the entire price increase. This policy has 
pinched retail margins, until the incentive to 
a wider distribution of goods, in some lines, 
has been stifled. 

The hold-the-line policy, as applied, at- 
tempted to hold the retail level at 1942, while 
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permitting basic production costs to inch 
upward, through wage increases approved by 
the War Labor Board, and higher raw ma- 
terial costs generated by the price-support 
and Government-loan programs for agricul- 
tural preducts. As a general rule, OPA has 
required wholesalers and retailers to absorb 
most of all of these approved cost increases 
out of normal operating margins. 

Cotton sheeting well illustrates the prob- 
lem, which touches every major line found 
in the department stores, hardware stores. cr 
general variety stores. In September 1941, 
before price control, the average retail mark- 
up on a standard bed sheet was roughly 30 
percent. OPA advanced the retail ceiling on 
this item from $1.19 to $1.29, but in so doing 
advanced the manufacturer's ceiling from 83 
cents to $1.23. As a result, the retailer’s 
gross margin was squeezed from about 36 
cents per sheet to 6 cents. 

This theory of cost absorption, applied 
straight across the board, now clogs dis- 
tribution in many lines. The fact that more 
than 250,000 retail establishments closed dur- 
ing the war is conclusive evidence, says the 
American Retail Federation, that the cost- 
absorption theory has held the line mainly 
by a process of slow death to normal dis- 
tribution. 


REASONABLE PRICES, MORE GOODS 


All the evidence at hand appears to sup- 
port the conclusion of the organized retailers 
that “where sound pricing requires upward 
revision, such adjustment is more economic 
and socially desirable than damming up re- 
covery through inadequate distribution. 
* * * To stimulate employment, both in 
production and distribution, the price struc- 
ture must be released from the rigid mold 
into which our wartime policy has frozen it.” 

Men’s shirts virtually have disappeared 
from the shops in many cities. During the 
war, production allocations were calculated 
on the basis of 12,000,000 men in the military 
services. Half of these men now have been 
demobilized, but the Government’s low-cost 
production schedules still are geared to the 
original civilian demand levels of 1943-44. 

These basic production allocations in tex- 
tiles are a joint operation of OPA and the 
Civilian Production Administration (for- 
merly WPB), but the price ceilings and dis- 
tribution margins fixed under wartime con- 
ditions still control every major segment of 
the cotton industry. 

Instead of stimulating all-out production 
at profitable prices, this production price 
structure, by squeezing mill margins, ac- 
tually puts a premium on restricted produc- 
tion. In many cases mill operators find 
from cost analysis that the less they produce 
the nearer they may hope to come to break- 
ing even on the month. 

But, although standard garments in shirt- 
ing are rigidly ceilinged, novelty numbers 
move on easier margins, either because of 
new prices fixed on the basis of wartime costs 
or failure of the price regulations to extend 
to the so-called luxury items. As a result, 
all manner of sport shirts, work jackets, and 
trick blouses are available at $6 to $15 per 
garment. 


BUTTER FAMINE CAUSED BY PRICES 


Price dislocation alone has created a Na- 
tion-wide butter shortage during the past 
3 months. When the butter subsidy of 5 
cents a pound (paid to the creamery) was 
abandoned last fall, the ceiling price was 
advanced by approximately the same amount. 
The plan was to let the consumer pay the 
full cost of the butter. But at the same time, 
the ceiling was removed from all types of 
cream normally used in butter production. 
Result? The cream moved in a free mar- 
ket—to ice cream, whipping cream, fancy 
cheeses, candy, egg-nog mixes, cakes. pies, 
and a vastly expanded table use in millions 
of homes, 
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As cream prices swept upward in the free 
market, they soon passed the equivalent of 
the rigid butter ceiling. Thereafter virtually 
no cream was available for butter making. 
Butter simply disappeared from the market. 

By early January 1946, the National Co- 
operative Milk Producers Federation ex- 

ressed the fear that the creameries might 
be closed down because many people were 
uying butter in the form of cream at a 
price that equaled $1.25 to $1.50 a pound in 
terms of butter. A stampede demand de- 
veloped for one-family kitchen churns. 

The dairy industry took its case to Con- 
gress, with a vigorous demand that the.but- 
ter ceiling be adjusted to alinement with 
the going price of cream. At that point Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Anderson estimated 
that the butter ceiling probably would need 
to be set ultimately near 75 or 80 cents a 
pound. If the butter drought continues 2 
months longer, the final price necessary to 
bring butter back into normal distribution 
channels may reach $1 a pound. Why? 
Because the longer price control dislocates 
supply with faulty pricing, the greater will 
be the national shortage, and the higher, 
consequently, the new price level. 

This whole operation has been repeated in 
other products—in meats, cotton textiles, 
flour, to name a few. In each case, OPA 
ceilinged the consumer product at wholesale 
and retail, but left the basic raw material 
in a practically free market, anchored only to 
a floating parity which moved steadily up- 
ward. In every product the point was 
reached ultimately at which the processor 
could not pay the Government support- 
price for the raw material and yet prepare 
it for market at a profit under the established 
OPA ceiling. 

As the recent experience in butter dem- 
onstrates so forcefully, the pay-off comes 
when the subsidy is abandoned—as all will 
be by June 30, 1946. Then we shall see, in 
dollars and cents, how much the cost of liv- 
jing was stabilized and to what extent it was 
merely subsidized by the United States Treas- 
ury, in the alluring name of parity. 


WOOL GROWERS LOSE MONEY 


Costs are costs, and if production is to be 
maintained these new costs must be met in 
selling prices. 

Congressman Frank A. Barrett, of Wyo- 
ming, our second ranking wool-producing 
State, charges that OPA has been responsible 
for “a drastic reduction in domestic wool 
production during each year of the war,” 
despite the fact that our consumption almost 
doubled. He cited a report from the United 
States ‘Tariff Commission in January 1945 
estimating that, under OPA ceilings, domes- 
tic wool growers lost 10.8 cents a pound on 
their 1944 clip. The wool ceiling was fixed 
in 1941. Production costs have skyrocketed, 
but OPA refused a ceiling adjustment. 

“The wool industry is well on the way to 
becoming one of the casualties of the war,” 
Congressman Barrett told the Smith com- 
mitiee. “Slowly but surely we have been 
forced to cut down our herds.” 

To stretch civilian wool allocations, a 
combination of OPA price orders and WPB 
production specifications, forced the manu- 
facturer early in the war of some 700,000 
yards of adulterated fabrics. 

“Adulteration of wool textiles reached a 
new high in this country,” Barrett told the 
committee. “But the buying public wouldn’t 
take it. The goods remained on the shelves 
of the garment makers and the mills from 
1942 until the end of 1944. Then UNRRA 
bought it for export.” 

Another case cited before the Senate Small 
Business Committee revolved around paint 
brushes. A New Jersey manufacturer had 
been fully occupied producing brushes on 
war priorities. In February 1944 he asked 
for a price increase to apply on civilian items, 
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which he anticipated would be resumed by 
midyear. On August 7, 1944, he finally got 
a price. It took due account of the increased 
cost of bristles but made no allowances for 
higher costs on machine-turned handles. 
The new price was so unsatisfactory that 
the entire line was discontinued. As this line 
represented about 51 percent of the firm’s 
peacetime business, its discontinuance has 
been a considerable factor in limiting post- 
war jobs in that area. 


FAVOR OPA ELIMINATION 


Six weeks after publication of the most 
recent report from the Smith committee on 
OPA, Congress still was being bombarded 
with telegrams from merchants in all parts 
of the country. Typical was the message 
from A. L. Killian, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
as read to the Senate on December 10, 1945: 

“We urgently recommend you investigate 
possibility of eliminating OPA in all phases 
except sugar, fats, and rent control. We have 
a strong feeling this would eliminate much 
shoddy merchandise made by fly-by-night 
manufacturers at ridiculously high prices ap- 
proved by OPA. We are getting drib“le ship- 
ments from old established firms while get- 
ting many offers by new firms we never heard 
of, with prices appsoximately double repu- 
table firms. 

“If legitimate manufacturers are turned 
loose to produce, competition will soon level 
prices off and quality will improve rapidly. 
Retailers and the public will revolt at ex- 
cessive prices. Reputable stores and manu- 
facturers will not cut their own throats fot 
short-term profits. 

“Unless we get immediate action of some 
kind to encourage production of dependable 
merchandise, scarcity of goods will become 
so acute that the situation will not be man- 
ageable.” 

Appeals of this general tenor reach Con- 
gress by the hundreds every day. They 
come chiefly from owners and managers of 
small businesses—those who simply can’t 
stand the overhead imposed by OPA in com- 
pliance forms, inventory reports, and daily 
applications for merchandise quotas and 
allocations. 

As a gesture of appeasement, OPA an- 
nounces every month a list of commodities 
removed from wartime price control. The 
December list included such urgent civilian 
needs as domestically grown bamboo poles, 
advertising streamers made of coated fabrics, 
manhole covers, pneumatic life rafts, horse- 
race sulkies. racing motorcycles, and wooden 
cooperage dowels. 

Such lists have been coming along periodi- 
cally since August. They are the basis of 
OPA’s claim that “wartime controls are being 
relaxed as fast as the supply situation will 
permit.” 

True, several thousand items have been 
removed from control; but in relative busi- 
mess volume all the freed items combined 
probably would not made a good trainload of 
business daily in the entire Nation. 

Meanwhile, the techniques of permanent 
price control are being ever more deeply 
anchored—and perfected—in every basic line 
of production and distribution. 

Maybe it can happen here. 


PEACETIME BUSINESS NEEDED 


In the final analysis, the Smith committee 
is concerned not a whit with the debate over 
the value of OPA as a wartime measure. Its 
interest is now centered on the problem of 
getting America back in stride for maximum 
production, full employment and normal 
distribution of goods. Its survey of recon- 
version price policies, as applied in scores of 
industries to thousands of items, led the 
committee to conclude: 

“It is manifest that the effect of a continu- 
ation of too rigid price and administrative 
policies can prove seriously detrimental, not 
only to reconversion itself, but to the econ- 





omy of the Nation and the utility of its 
currency.” 

That, in a word, means that OPA, insteaq 
of ameliorating the situation, is accused of 
actually generating the forces of inflation. 





Winston Churchill on Communism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1946 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, when 
Winston Churchill, the great British 
statesman, soldier, and scholar, speaks 
at Fulton, Mo., on world afiairs tomor- 
row, I hope that he tells the world what 
he really thinks about Russia’s world- 
wide policy since the end of the war. 
There is no one in my opinion who 
understands it so well when he described 
the Russian Government in 1931 and 
again in 1937 said: 


But communism is not only a creed. It 
is a plan of campaign. 

A Communist is not only the holder of 
certain opinions; he is the pledged adept of 
a well-thought-out means of endorsing them. 
The anatomy of a discontent and revolution 
has been studied in every phase and aspect, 
and a veritable drill book prepared in a 
scientific spirit for subverting all existing 
institutions. The method of enforcement is 
as much a part of the Communist faith as 
the doctrine itself. At first the time-hon- 
ored principles of liberalism and democracy 
are involved to shelter the infant organism. 
Free speech, the right of public meeting, 
every form of lawful political agitation and 
constitutional right are paraded and asserted. 
Alliance is sought with every popular move- 
ment toward the left. 

The creation of a mild liberal or social- 
ist regime in some period of convulsion is the 
first milestone. But no sooner has this been 
created than it is to be overthrown. Woes 
and scarcity resulting from confusion must 
be exploited. Collisions, if possible attended 
with bloodshed, are to be arranged between 
the agents of the new government and the 
working people. Martyrs are to be manufac- 
tured. An apologetic attitude in the rulers 
should be turned to profit.. Pacific prcopa- 
ganda may be made the mask of hatreds never 
before manifested among men. No faith 
need be, indeed may be, kept with non-Com- 
munists. Every act of good will, of tolerance, 
of conciliation, of mercy, of magnanimity on 
the part of governments or statesmen is to 
be utilized for their ruin. Then when the 
time is ripe and the moment opportune, 
every form of lethal violence from mob re- 
volt to private assassination must be used 
without stint or compunction. The citadel 
will be stormed uncer the banners of liberty 
and democracy; and once the apparatus 
of power is in the hands of the brotherhood, 
all opposition, all contrary opinions must be 
extinguished by death. Democracy is but 4 
tool to be used and afterward brcken; 1ib- 
erty but a sentimental folly unworthy of the 
logician. The absolute rule of a self-chosen 
priestnood according to the dogmas it has 
learned by rote is to be imposed upon man- 
kind without mitigation progressively forever. 
All this, set out in prosy textbocks, written 
also in blood in the history of several power- 
ful nations, is the Communist’s faith and 
purpose. To be forewarned should be to be 
forearmed! 











Congress Still Listens 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LEMKE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1946 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, am glad 
to include in my extension of remarks 
a recent editorial in the Williston Her- 
ald, published at Williston, N. Dak. The 
article shows that when constituents of 
Members of Congress appear before con- 
gressional committees they generally 
take home with them the impressions 
they receive and the action Congress 
takes in protecting their local interests. 

Why should not all Members of Con- 
eress be interested in each and every 
locality in our Nation? We are 48 States 
but one Nation, and every part of every 
State is the concern of the Nation. Iam 
glad that the citizens of Williston have 
formed so favorable an impression of the 
Congress of the United States. 

I am especially glad because there are 
certain groups with foreign ideologies 
that have been busy trying to destroy the 
confidence that our people have in their 
Congress. I think that disease has about 
run its course, and the people are again 
beginning to realize that their protec- 
tions from overzealous bureaus is in the 
Congress. Here follows the editorial 
which speaks for itself: 

News coming out of Washington yesterday 
announcing that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee in the House had for the second time 
attached a rider to the Garrison Dam ap- 
propriations which, in effect, limited pool 
operation of the reservoir to 1,830 feet, was 
most heartening to people of the Williston 
area. 

Local backers of the pool limitation pro- 
vision had even greater cause for jubilance 
over this announcement than when the 
House voted its initial restriction action in 
December, : 

It was then that some members of the 
State water commission charged Williston 
with deceit and treachery, indicating that a 
delegation had gone to Wasnington. from 
here under cover of secrecy and secured sup- 
port of their proposed action from North 
Dakota Congressmen, and slipped through 
the Lemke limitation amendment in some 
sort of an underhanded method. This in 
spite of the fact that Gov. Fred Aandahl 
and other members of the commission had 
been told by different Williston representa- 
tives, both privately and at a hearing in the 
State capitol, that they would carry their 
fight to Congress. 

Particularly significant was recognition of 
the views of the Bureau of Reclamation, 
which from the beginning, was entirely sym- 
pathetic in support of the 1,830 pool level. 

Heartening, too, was the possibility that 
the big Buford-Trenton irrigation project 
might finally be carried through to comple- 
tion, and that the Williston project also 
constructed, together with a part of the 
Nesson unit south of Ray. 

In western North Dakota is where irriga- 
tion is needed most; where the rainfall is 
most meager; and where farmers have mani- 
fested a desire to see it developed. Because 
of these factors, it has always seemed the 
height of folly to even gamble with a chance 
of destroying either projects already con- 
structed and in operation or those already 
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surveyed and approved for construction, as 
the 1,850-foot level most assuredly would do. 

But above all else the news was heartening 
because it enlarges faith in our constitu- 
tional form of government. 

If its cause is just, and it does not seek 
to deprive any other community or section 
of the State of its legally constituted rights, 
@ community, though it be comparatively 
small and stand alone, failing to receive 
recognition by its own State authorities, can 
appeal to Congress and its voice will be 
heard. 

There was a time when Williston stood 
alone in the controversy that has now be- 
come a topic of State-wide discussion. 

But this was not for long. When it was 
learned that our people were in no manner 
registering opposition to a high dam, and 
only sought, for the security of our people, 
deferment in fixing the final pool level of 
Garrison Reservoir until experience was had 
in its operation, and asked that the ultimate 
determination of that level be left with the 
Congress of the United States, other commu- 
nities over the State, recognizing the reason- 
ableness of our contention, began rallying 
to our support. 

Then when Congressmen LEMKE and 
ROBERTSON, who had stood solidly with us 
despite a bombardment of protests which the 
opposition had hurled at them in Washing- 
ton, saw Minot and other larger communities 
and organizations enter the fight with us, 
they too continued to stand against all oppo- 
sition, headed by the Governor, the “brass 
hats,” and other dignitaries of the State. 
The fact that the committee has for the sec- 
ond time carried through with these two 
Congressmen indicates a feeling of confidence 
on the part of their colleagues which cannot 
help but add to their stature as real states- 
men. 

Heartening, too, is the fact that, in face 
of all the confident opposition and the big 
array of witnesses during this secend hear- 
ing, one of the largest and most important 
committee groups in Congress clung to its 
principle of giving ear to the “little fellow,” 
and seeking to protect the rights of the 
common man. 

Whatever may be the benefits to come 
from Garrison Dam, and to whatever remote 
portion of the State those benefits may reach. 
Williston wants to see every person, every 
community, get its fullest measure. We be- 
lieve this can be accomplished without the 
necessity of surrendering benefits which our 
own people have already earned by sacrificial 
toil through the years. 

And while political repercussions of one 
sort or another have been threatened from 
the present controversy, there should be a 
common ground somewhere, when tempers 
are cooled and conclusions based on tolerant 
thinking, where those who sincerely have the 
best interests of all the State at heart could 
meet, so that every section of the State could 
maintain its own individual era of progress 
and in turn contribute more bountifully to 
building a truly greater North Dakota. 





Veterans’ Housing Survey 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1946 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
received from James S. DeLaurier, pub- 
lisher of the Hammond (Ind.) Times, the 
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result of a survey pertaining to veterans’ 
housing conducted by that newspaper. 
These statistics have been carefully 
compiled through information-seeking 
coupons published in his daily news- 
paper, and cooperation was received 
from the chamber of commerce, real- 
estate boards, labor leaders, and Purdue 
University. In this great industrial area 
of the Calumet region, the following 
facts were revealed concerning the hous- 
ing crisis as it affects the returning vet- 
eran and industrial workers generally: 

First. Seventy percent of the question- 
naires were answered by veterans of 
World War II. 

Second. The survey estimates that the 
Calumet region will need approximately 
15,600 homes in the next 2 years. 

Third. Forty-seven percent are now 
renting, while 53 percent are housed with 
friends or relatives. 

Fourth. Seventy-six percent of the 
veterans answering planned to build 
homes costing between four and seven 
thousand dollars, while 24 percent desire 
to rent. 

Fifth. Thirty-eight percent of the vet- 
erans disclose they had from three hun- 
dred to eight hundred dollars as down 
payments and 62 percent disclose they 
had between one thousand and three 
thousand dollars for down payment. 

Sixth. Sixty-eight percent could pay 
rentals between thirty and forty dollars 
per month and 32 percent from forty to 
fifty dollars per month. 

Mr. DeLaurier stated that upon check- 
ing with the United States Employment 
Service offices, he found that during 
February far more veterans returned to 
the Calumet region than during Janu- 
ary. Owing to the fact that the above 
survey was conducted during January, 
it is natural to presume that the housing 
situation will become more critical as the 
months pass. 

On account of the outstanding railroad 
and water transportation facilities in 
this Indiana Calumet area, numerous in- 
dustries will also move into this region 
which will further congest the housing 
situation. 

The above information is extremely 
valuable to builders, contractors, and 
material men, especially in congested in- 
dustrial areas so they may realize that 
the great demand during this emergency 
is for low-priced homes. The building 
industry will need the aid, assistance, 
and cooperation of our Government in 
solving this mecessary reconversion 
problem. 





Intervention in Internal Affairs of Spain 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM B. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1946 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
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sent by me today to the Secretary of 
State: 


Marcu 4, 1946. 
Hon. JAmMEs F. BYRNES, 
Secretary of State, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: Along with a great 
majority of my constituents, I wish to pro- 
test the State Department’s policy of inter- 
vention in the internal affairs of Spain, as 
I believe it endangers world peace and is 
contrary to a long-established policy of this 
Nation. In my opinion, it is definitely in the 
interests of Russia rather than of the United 

tates and is further Russian appeasement 
secretly agreed upon at Potsdam. 

Would we as a nation tolerate any other 
power telling us that we were Fascists be- 
cause the citizens of our Capital City are not 
allowed to vote, or that a number of cur 
States have poll taxes which prevent Negroes 
and poor whites from.voting, or would we 
tolerate any nation telling us what person 
we shculd elect as President? Of course, we 
would not; yet that is precisely the policy 
we are pursuing in both Argentina and 
Spain. I am firmly convinced that if Colonel 
Peron is elected in Argentina he can thank 
Mr. Spiuille Eraden of our State Depart- 
ment 

Franco is a military dictator and I certainly 
would not want to cee him the head of cur 
Nation. Military dictators, however, have 
existed in Spain and South America time and 
time egain. He disclaims being a Fascist. 
The Falangists or Spanish Fascists have al- 
Wweys been a small minority in Spain, despite 
all propaveanda to the contrary. 

These statements will, I am sure, be cor- 
roccrated by our wartime Ambassador to 
Spcin, Dr. Cariton J. H. Hayes, and our recent 
Amb.csador, Mr. Armour. 

How can we justify recognizing the Balkan 
nations and Poland and Yugoslavia where 
ccommunistic stcoges of Stalin are in control, 
ard not recognize Spain where the Falangists 
are in a minority among the people and are 
a minority in Franco’s cabinet. Is com- 
munism something different from fascism 
from the American point of view? If so, I 
would like to kncw what the fundamental 
differences are. 

The facts are with respect to Snain that 
besides lip service, the Ssanish Government 
gave very little to Hitler during the war. It 
sold raw materials to both sides, which it 
had a right to do, and finally, at the request 
of our Ambassador, cut off all supplies to 
Germany. The sole contribution in the way 
of troops was one token division and one air 
squadron which was sent to fight the Rus- 
sians who lent aid to Franco’s enemies cur- 
ing the civil war. The division was subse- 
quently recalled at the request of our Am- 
bassador‘Carliton Hayes. 

Contrast Russia’s behavior with that of 
Spain’s during the same period. Stalin not 
only collaborated with Hitler in starting tne 
war but with large armies invaded and seized 
half of Poland and a large section of Finland 
and the Baltic countries. In addition Stalin 
supplied Hiiler’s armies with raw materials 
and yoods and cut off supplies to the Allies 
until the “wolf turned on the jackal” in July 
1941. 

If Russia’s behavior is to be excused on the 
ground of expediency, so should Spain's 
which was far less able to cope with Hitler's 
threat of invasion than the Reds were. 

The dominant group in the United front 
which Franco overthrew consisted chiefly of 
self-proclaimed Anarchists, Communists, 
Syndicalists and Socialists who during the 
Spanish civil war on a large scale destroyed 
churchcs, shot down and butchered unarmed 
priests and nuns by the thousands. That is 
the group that Stalin and his cohorts all 
over the world want to see restored to power 
in Spain. No one is so naive now as to be- 
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lieve that Stalin has any interest in pro- 
moting democracy in Spain. 

It is my conviction that wittingly or un- 
wittingly our policy of cooperating with Com- 
munist-Socialist dominated France, we are 
playing Stalin's game. If a monarchistic or 
truly democratic regime were established in 
Spain the Russia Communists and their 
¢7zents all over the world would not be sat- 
isfied, and would continue their attacks on 
the new Spanish Government with the same 
intensity that they are now attacking the 
present regime... 

When the Spanish picture is analyzed in 
cold light of realism, the only true reason 
that the communistic and left-wing elements 
are opposed to Franco is not because of his 
lack of love for democracy but because he de- 
feated their plot to communize Spain when 
they thought that unfortunate country was 
in their grasp. As Winston Churchill, when 
he described communism and its methods in 
1937, said: 

“Is it not an exact account of the com- 
munistic plot which has plunged Spain into 
the present hideous welter against the de- 
sires of the overwhelming majority of Span- 
iards on both sides?” 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM B. Barry, 
Member of Congress. 





Income-Tax Credit for Charity Practice 
of Physicians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp; I 
include the following editorial from Cur- 
rent Comment for February 9, 1946: 


INCOME-TAX CREDIT FOR. CHARITY PRACTICE OF 
PHYSICIANS 


The value of the services rendered an- 
nually by physicians of this country in the 
treatment of the indigent sick for which they 
receive 10 compensation has been estimated 
as in excess of $300,000,000. Recognition of 
this tremendous contribution made by phy- 
sicians for the public good is. reflected in a 
bill, H. R. 5296, introduced in the Congress 
January 30 b_ Representative CLARE BooTHE 
Luce, of Connecticut. The measure provides 
that physicians, surgeons, and dentists, com- 
mencing with the taxable year 1946, shall be 
allowed an additional credit as a deduction 
on their income tax equal in terms of per- 
centages to that portion of their time each 
year which is devoted to charity, free clinic 
work, and public research work. The Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue will prescribe 
by regulation, it is contemplated, the method 
of computing such time and the proof which 
shall be required in substantiation. 

At the time the bill was introduced Repre- 
sentative Luce had inserted in the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD a statement embodying the 
justification for her sponsorship of this legis- 
lation. In connection with the many pro- 
posals being made for various kinds of gov- 
ernmental control of medicine, she said: 

“None of these proposals is a logical de- 
velopment of the American system of recog- 
nizing, promoting, and rewarding individual 
choice and achievement. In our earlier his- 
tory pioneer medicos were rewarded for their 
frequently ill-paid devotion by a very special 
place in the community, high respect from 
their fellow citizens and patients, and pay- 
ment in lovingly prepared delicacies where 





cash was scarce. Those times have largely 
vanished. To become a doctor, a surgeon, 
a dentist now requires some 8 or 9 years of 
unremunerative and expensive schooling, 
Until he has completed all this, usually by 
the time he is 29 or 30, the doctor cannot 
even begin to earn his own bread and salt 
much less begin to repay himself for the 
costs of learning his profession.” 

After referring to the fact that all repu- 
table physicians give a considerable portion 
of their time to the treatment of patients 
who are unable to pay for the services in 
any way except by gratitude, the statement 
continues: 

“Surveys as to the amount of these un- 
paid services indicate that the percentages 
range from around 30 to 45 of all treatments 
given. This is a direct contribution on the 
part of the physician, surgeon, or dentist to 
the public welfare. In addition are the hours 
spent without pay in public research work, 
on hospitals’ boards, and on boards of chari- 
table organizations. All this must be chalked 
up to professional devotion, since it results 
in no return and often requires the practi- 
_tioner to lengthen his working day to 15 or 
16 hours or more in times of epidemic. There 
are no limits possible on a doctor’s working 
day.” 

Because of the facts so well set forth in her 
statement, Representative Luce believes that 
the reccegnition contemplated by her bill is 
fully justified. This measure is pending be- 
fore the House Committee on Ways and 
Means, where, it may be assumed, it will be 
given consideration by the committee in con- 
nection with its program to revise the in- 
come-tax law. 





The Time Has Come for Plain Talk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1946 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the following editorial from the 
Anniston (Ala.) Star of February 24. 
This is a timely and thought-provoking 
editorial on a subject of paramount 
concern: 


THE TIME HAS COME FOR US TO TELL RUSSIA TO 
STOP THROWING HER BULKY WEICHT AROUND 


It may seem impertinent for a newspaper 
as small as the Anniston Star, published in a 
city as small as Anniston. Ala., to keep rais- 
ing its voice with respect to the foreign re- 
lations cf our Government. But we cannot 
forget the observation of an eastern sage who 
once said that “he who will not take heed of 
things far away will soon find trouble neer 
at hand.” And it is in appreciation of the 
eternal verities of that truism that we feel 
impelled every now and then to try to bring 
home to th2 consciousness of our readers the 
fact that unless we first settle our affairs in 
the world at large we cannot enjoy the bless- 
ings of peace and prosperity in our domestic 
economy. 

We often have stated in recent years that 
our world has shrunk from the relative size 
of a grapefruit to that of an English walnut. 
And since this is true, we must realize that 
what we used to refer to as foreign news has 
now become local news in every city, town, 
and hamlet in the United States. Indeed, we 
have twice seen in our own time how a bomb 
thrown at an Austrian grand duke in the 
little Bosnian city of Sarajevo, how an Ital- 








jan invasion of Ethiopia, a Spanish civil war, 
a German invasion of the Rhineland, Japa- 
nese invasion of Manchuria, and a pitched 
battle between Japs and Chinese at the 
Marco Polo bridge near Peking eventually 
changed the way of life of every individual 
American. 

It should be patent to any thinking per- 
son, therefore, that we cannot fail, with im- 
punity, to take heed of things far away. And 
it is pleasing to note that the brilliant young 
Congressman from our neighbor city of 
Gadsden, ALBERT Rains, who has but recently 
returned from a tour of observation in Eu- 
rope, agrees with our point of view. For in 
an interview with the Washington corre- 
spondent of the Birmingham News last Sun- 
day he said: 

“We can no longer feel as voters, as Ameri- 
can citizens, in the light of our responsibility 
for world peace, that our main concern is 
with local affairs or event national domestic 
affairs, and that foreign affairs are the con- 
cern of the President, the State Department, 
and a few commentators. 

“We may be proud that we are an idealistic 
Nation, a Nation which hates injustice and 
tyranny, but we must also guard against our 
greatest national weakness—the tendency to 
proclaim our ideals and then let other people 
carry them out. 

“Because of our position of leadership, the 
economy of the world is of the utmost con- 
cern to this Nation. Wars are born of de- 
pressions. Hungry people are cangerous.” 

This is eternally true. And hence it be- 
comes the duty of this richest Nation on the 
face of the earth to give unstinted support 
to UNRRA and to supplement the work of 
that great humanitarian agency by sending 
food and clothing to the starving peoples 
ef the world through the medium of cur 
manifold charitable organizations. It is not 
right, however, to send more to Italy, an 
enemy nation, than we send to China, a 
country which suffered through 14 long years 
in a war that was of vital concern to us. 

Nor can we salve our consciences by merely 
sending food to the peoples of dispossessed 
nations. We have got to cease being a Nation 
of mere headline readers—a people who 
“cheer the victory parades and evade all 
responsibility toward the principles for which 
the war was fought.” We have got to become 
a more studious, a better informed, a more 
alert people, to the end that we may never 
again have to waste our substance and 
sacrifice the lives of our best young men 
in the fighting of a defensive war for which 
we were not prepared. Indeed, until the 
world becomes civilized enough to settle its 
differences by means of legal process, we 
must remain able to implement our words 
with force against an aggressor nation any- 
where in the world. 

We would not now stigmatize Russia, our 
recent ally, as an aggressor. We sympathize 
with her desire for security; we fully under- 
stand the terrible price she has had to pay 
in order to maintain her territorial integrity 
and her way of life. But today she is throw- 
ing her bulky weight around in such a way as 
to impinge on the security of other friendly 
peoples, including the United States of 
America. She says she is being “encircled” 
by the so-called capitalist countries of the 
world, but unless we in turn become encircled 
it is high time that we call on her to halt 
before it is too late for us to do anything 
about it. 

This paper does not believe that it is in 
the interest of world peace or of world trade 
that we should attempt to keep Russia per- 
manently landlocked. Under international 
agreement she should have access to warm 
water. But when she not only attempts to 
dominate the Balkan States, but western 
Europe, the Scandinavian States, the Middle 
East, Turkey, and the Dardanelles, Greece 
and the Dodecanese, which would mean the 
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destruction of Britain's lifeline to the Far 
East in the Mediterranean, it is enough to 
give pause to every thinking American. 

Heretofore, the British Fleet has been a 
wall of protection for us in the North Atlan- 
tic, but such encirclement as Russia seems to 
envisage would reduce Britain to a second- 
or third-rate power, and we must decide now 
whether we want to trade off Britain and 
France for Russia. We have got to decide, 
too, if we are to be deprived of access to 
middle eastern oil by Russia’s “peaceful” 
penetration and whether we are to be driven 
from the high seas by the superfieet that 

talin says he plans to build in the next 5 or 
10 years. 

It may even now be too late to recoup our 
loss in world prestige; for while Russia has 
been playing for world stakes, we here at 
home have been engaged in the precipitate 
demobilization of our armed forces and in a 
class war among ourselves, while the Con- 
gress has been wasting the people’s time and 
money over more or less futile investigations, 
plus a filibuster that ought never to have been 
provoked. And business as usual seems to be 
our objective in spite of the fact that the war 
is not officially over. 

Walter Lippmann makes the pertinent sug- 
gestion that we send our Pacific Fleet into 
the Atlantic for a visit to strategic places to 
let the world know that while we have all 
but destroyed our Army, our Navy is still a 
potent force. But right at the moment Rus- 
sia is needling us as well as Britain in the 
Far East, and that is the part of the world 
where we have mcral commitments going 
back as far as the time of John Hay. 

And in spite of Russian propaganda, we 
should not retire from China until we know 
definitely just where Russia proposes to stop 
in her own program of expansion. Maybe our 
new military Ambassador to the Kremlin, Lt. 
Gen. Bedell Smith, can get the answer. At 
least, it is hoped that he will not pull any 
punches by way of letting Stalin know that 
we did not send him lend-lease for the pur- 
pose of giving him title in fee simple to all of 
the big round world. 





Organization of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1946 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Washington Daily News of March 4, 
1946: 


BRING CONGRESS UP TO DATE 


The La Follette-Monroney committee, 
created last year to study the organization 
and operation of Congress and to recom- 
mend improvements, came out today with 
an admirable report. 

The American people have been increas- 
ingly concerned over the evident inability of 
Congress to play, with maximum effective- 
ness, its proper role in our form of govern- 
ment. Their concern was reflected in a 
flood of suggestions to the committee. To 
all, the committee applied this simple test: 
“Will they strengthen Congress and enable 
it to do a better job?” 

Congress will gain strength and ability to 
do an immensely better job if it adopts the 
La Follette-Monroney proposals. Here are 
some of the changes that would be made: 

The unwieldy committees, with their over- 
lappings and conflicts, would be greatly sim- 
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plified. The Senate would have only 16 
standing committees instead of 33; the 
House only 18 instead of 48. Bach commit- 
tee’s jurisdiction would be cleariy defined. 
Each would have a small, well-qualified staff 
of research experts, and no longer would 
have to depend on inevitably biased depart. 
ments and bureaus of the executive branch 
for fact-and-figure information. 

The Legislative Reference Service would be 
enlarged and strengthened to give skilled 
research assistance to individual Congress- 
men. 

Each Senator and Representative would 
have an able, well-paid administrative as- 
sistant to look after the errand running and 
other nonlegislative work that now absorbs 
a huge part of the average Member’s energy 
and time. 

Congress could no longer aprrove appro- 
priations without regard for Federal income. 
It would be required to keep the total of ap- 
propiiations within anticipated revenue or, 
by record vote, to express itself in favor of 
increasing the public debt. 

Congressional time would be used more 
effectively. A heavy burden of petty, detail 
work would be lifted, for instance, by giving 
the District of Columbia self-rule instead 
of requiring Congress to serve as Wasning- 
ton’s city council. 

Organized groups exerting pressure on 
Congress would be required to register them- 
selves and their agents and to report lobbying 
expenditures. 

The $10,000 salaries of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives would be raised to $15,000 a 
year. 

Most Members of Congress will be en- 
thusiastic about the proposals for higher 
pay, pensions, and more help for themselves. 
But there will be bitter opposition to other 
suggestions, especiaily those for reforming 
the committee systems and reducing their 
size. That would mean reducing the num- 
ber of committee chairmen, and Senators 
and Representatives who have risen to these 
positions of power by long service do not, 
naturally, want to give them up. But the 
La Follette-Monroney report states a com- 
pelling reason: 

“No adequate improvement in the organiza- 
tion of Congress can be undertaken or ef- 
fected unless Congress first reorganizes its 
present obsolete and overlapping committee 
structure. This is the first and most im- 
portant test of whether Congress is willing 
to strengthen itself and its organization to 
carry the tremendous work load that 
present-day governmental problems place 
upon it.” 





Production Subsidies in the Housing 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1946 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Baltimore Sun of March 3, 
1946: 

PRODUCTION SUBSIDIES IN THE HOUSING PROGRAM 

President Truman has now hit squarely 
at one of the sticking points in the House 
debate on the Patman housing bill and the 
general emergency-housing program. It is 


that $600,000,000 worth of what the euphe- 
W. Wyatt calls 
These 


mistic 
miums, 


Mr. Wilson 
alias subsidies. 


pre- 
subsidies 
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would be paid to manufacturers of housing 
materials, including prefabricated elements, 
to get out the production. Critics of the 
subsidy plan say, with considerable justifica- 
tion, that subsidies are a form of economi¢ 
opiate and, in principle, bad. 

But there are some impressive things to 
be said on the other side of the debate at 
just this moment in history. Mr. Truman 
has just said some of them in his special 
letter to the Speaker of the House. They 
are being said at greater length and in im- 
pressive detail by Representative Mike Mon- 
RONEY, Of Oklahoma, in the House debate. 
The considerations raised by the Messrs. Tru- 
man and Monroney have already swung the 
National Association of Home Builders from 
vehement opposition to unqualified accept- 
ance of the Wyatt subsidy program. For the 
home builders’ association knows most poign- 
antly what everybody else is aware of—that 
lack of materials is one of the big obstacles 
in the way to an all-out housing construction 
drive. Everybody agrees, too, that price ceil- 
ings help account for this production lack. 
Well, then, are we likely to get away from 
price ceilings? Probably not for some time. 
If we are not going to get away from price 
ceilings, something else must be done. 

The only other thing that can be done, say 
the backers of the Wyatt plan, is to pay sub- 
sidies to manufacturers who can prove that 
their profit margins require this kind of heip. 
Right here Mr. MONRONEY has some especially 
pertinent comment. For these are not the 
kind of subsidies which have been cffered in 
the food line, says Mr. Monroney. These 
subsidies are more nearly comparable to the 
subsidies paid during the war to high-cost 
producers of certain needed metals, like 
copper. 

The argument for this kind of producers’ 
subsidies is rather different from the argu- 
ment for the consumer's subsidies. The lat- 
ter, frankly, are a way by which the Govern- 
ment can keep focd prices down and so buy 
off pressure for higher wages and salaries. 
But the producers’ subsidies are paid to high- 
cost marginal producers who might not be 
able to produce at all without them. As Mr. 
Monroney puts the issue, it is a question cf 
paying subsidies to high-cost marginal pro- 
ducers, in order to get an additional volume 
of production; or rejecting subsidies, and just 
not getting the needed production. To boost 
ceilings to the point where these high-cost 
marginal producers could operate without 
subsidies would be, Mr. Monroney fears, to 
give the nonmarginal (the efficient) p:o- 
ducers unduly large profits. The subsidy 
program permits both the nonsubsidized and 
the subsidized producers to make about the 
same normal rate of profit. Certainly the 
burden is on critics of the subsidy plan to 
show how preduction can be secured without 
subsidies if ceilings are to be continued. 
This is just what President Truman is sug- 
gesting. 





Pay Increase for White-Collar Workers 
and Postal Employees 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 1, 1946 


Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following statement 
made by me before the Civil Service Com- 
mittee and the Commiitee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads of the House of 
Representatives: 
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STATEMENT BEFORE THE CIVIL SERVICE 
COMMISSION 


Commissioner Flemming, in his testimony 
Monday morning, pointed out that pay in- 
creases in industry range from 50 to 55 per- 
cent since January 1941, and that the wage 
board employees in the Government’s navy 
yards will in all proktability receive a total in- 
crease of approximately 54 percent. 

These figures are sufficient justification, to 
my mind, for seeking an increase of 25 per- 
cent for the white-collar group of Govern- 
ment employees, instead of the 11 percent 
that would be granted under the terms of 
the Senate version of the pay bill originally 
introduced by Senator DOWNEY, or the 20 per- 
cent advccated by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. It seems to me definitely unfair that 
there should be discrimination against any 
group of employees, particularly against any 
group working for the United States Govern- 
ment. 

Some persons contend that the pay scales 
of white-collar employees and those who work 
at the manual trades are not susceptible of 
comparison. With that view I cannot agree. 
Each man is an individual. Each man has 
the same elementary needs of food, clothing 
and shelter for himself and for his family. He 
has a right to expect to bring up his family 
in comfortable circumstances, and whether 
he works in one job or another makes little 
difference that I can see. 

There was some years ago, when white- 
collar workers enjoyed more favorable condi- 
tions in comparison with manual workers 
than they do today, the attempt to divide 
these two groups by assurarces to the white- 
collar man that his services were of much 
greater importance to society, and that he 
should not make common cause with the 
tradesman. The white-collar man was told 
that he had greater opportunities and, in 
general, a much more favorable position. 

Today the white-collar man knows that 
this is not so; the tradesman’s pay has in- 
creased considerably more than his own, and 
it is the white-collar man who now occupies 
the unfavorable position. It is not very com- 
forting to him to be told now that he 
shouldn’t expect as much as the tradesman. 

I cannot see why there should be any dis- 
tinction. It costs the white-collar man as 
much to live as the tradesman. Perhaps it 
costs him a little more, because he must wear 
good clothes on the job, whereas the trades- 
man wears working clothes that are less ex- 
pensive and capable of enduring heavy wear. 

Some men are trained to work with the 
hand and some to work with the brain. Some 
men can keep accounts, some men can oper- 
ate aslide rule. There are differences in their 
equipment, and that is why they choose dif- 
ferent types of jobs. But there is no real 
difference in them as human beings. They 
want the same sort of deal for their families, 
and they want that to be a square deal. 

Mr. Flemmings’ testimony brought out the 
point that the increase granted by the re- 
vised form of Senator Downey's pay-increase 
bill, S. 1415, as it now stands, if combined 
with the increase granted by the Pay Act of 
1945, just barely covers the increase in the 
cost of living since 1941, 

But, as he also showed, pay in industry and 
in navy yards has gone considerably beyond 
that. The increase in living costs is gen- 
erally accepted as 33 percent. Industry and 
navy yard pay increases run about 20 percent 
above that figure. 

If S. 1415, with its 11-percent increase, just 
covers the rise in living costs, surely an addi- 
tional 14-percent increase is not unreason- 
able. It would still leave a disparity between 
the pay of Government employees and the 
pay of industrial workers, and even of the 
Government’s navy yard workers. The total 
increase vould be about 47 percent, at most, 
instead of the 50 to 55 percent these groups 
of employees have recéived or are about to 
receive. 





I believe that Uncle Sam should be a fair 
and reasonably generous employer. Certain. 
ly, there would be nothing lavish about 
granting to his white-collar employees a gen. 
eral increase 7 points below what he grants 
to tradesmen in his navy yards and 8 points 
below the going pay increase for industry, 
I think a 25-percent increase is the least this 
Government can, in good conscience, offer to 
the faithful men and women who have served 
it so devotedly during the war years. 

Several months ago President Truman said 
the increase should be at least 20 percent, 
Chester Bowles, this week, said the same 
thing in his testimony on the pay bill. Other 
Government cdministrators have pointe out 
the urgent need of early and adequate salary 
increases and have told of their problems, 
when sO many competent employees are 
leaving the service because of lack of oppor- 
tunity. 

‘The Government should at this time not 
only raise the real wage value of the basic 
rates under the classification act to a true 
cost of living level but it should also, as has 
been the custom in industry, preserve some 
of the wartime earnings of Government 
employees, in order that their purchasing 
power may be maintained on a high enough 
level so that they will not be placed at a dis- 
advantage in comparison with other groups. 

We have, it seems to me, a duty and an 
obligation to Government employees strong- 
er than what we owe to the employees alone, 
though that is a very great obligation in- 
deed. We have a duty and a responsibility 
to see that tiie Government service is main- 
tained at a high standard, ard that, in the 
long run, will not be possible if the men and 
women who would normally choose to enter 
it realize that they are going to be penalized 
if they do so. 

In the interest of honest and efficient gov- 
ernment, we must be fair to our Government 
employees. On the basis of the facts already 
revealed as to the nature and amount of pay 
increases in industry, where white-collar pay, 
as Mr. Bowles has stated, rose 34.7 percent 
during the war years, we cannot in fairness 
grant a pay increase of less than 25 percent 
to Government employees now. 

STATEMENT BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON THE POST 
OFFICE AND POST ROADS 


Mr. Chairman and members, I am very: 
happy to have this opportunity to appear 
before you today to speak in favor of the 
$500 increase for post-office employees. Some 
persons contend that the pay scale of the 
post-office employees and those who work at 
manual trades are not susceptible of com- 
parison. With that view I cannot agree. 

Each man is an individual. Each man has 
the same elementary needs for food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter for himself and for his fam- 
ily. He has a right to expect to bring up his 
family in comfortable c!rcumstances and 
whether he works in one job or another 
makes little difference that I can see. 

In the interest of honest and efficient Gov- 
ernment, we must be fair to our Government 
employees and again I urge this increase in 
salary for the postal employees to meet the 
high cost of living. 





Justice for Postal Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1946 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 








marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Binghamton 
(N. Y.) Press: 

JUSTICE FOR POSTAL WORKERS 


Postal workers are entitled to the liberali- 
gation in pay that they currently seek. In 
fact, if trained workers are to be retained and 
new workers recruited, a pay increase is man- 
datory. 

Three years ago Congress gave these work- 
ers a temporary cost-of-living bonus of $300 
a year. This expired last June and was re- 
placed by a grant of $400 a year. But because 
of withholding taxes, larger deductions for 
retirement and return to a 40-hour week, the 
workers netted only an additional $1.69 a 
week. ‘Two bills before Congress would pro- 
vide $300 more a year. 

What the workers want is $500, a figure 
that does not seem too high, inasmuch as the 
permanent increase of last summer was the 
first in 25 years. The postal workers seek 
liberalization of an entrance salary of $1,700 
a year, an average of $2,500 after 9 years, and 
$3,000 after 26 years of service. 

Although some thousands of postal workers 
are members of an organization affiliated 
with the A. F. of L., they cannot strike, nor 
have they inclination to do so. Channels 
of redress open to workers in private industry 
are closed to them. Congress must act. 

An honored maxim of postal workers comes 
from Herodotus. It is: “Neither snow nor 
rain nor heat nor gloom of night stays these 
couriers from swift completion of their ap- 
pointed rounds.” 

As the most faithful of public servants, 
and so recognized by the public they serve, 
they deserve generosity. So far they haven't 
obtained justice. Congress must heed their 
reasonable pleas for pay adjustment, 





The Housing Shortage 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1946 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I am enclosing a very com- 
prehensive letter from a constituent in 
which he discusses the present building 
impasse. I commend this letter to the 
attention of every Member of the House 
and the Senate, the Members of which 
can profit thereby. At this time we have 
before us in the House of Representa- 
tives legislation which proposes to speed 
up the construction of housing for our 
people. We can well take a leaf out of 
the experience of this constituent, a vet- 
eran of the First World War and an ex- 
perienced builder. 

The letter follows: 

Hon. Roy O. Woonrvurr, 
House of Representatives, 
. Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I have never written you before, 
and will try to make this letter brief, but 
conditions in the country have reached such 
a Stage that I think people should let their 
Congressmen know how they feel about 
things, so I want to get in my 2 cents’ worth. 

Iam a veteran of the First World War, and 
& builder by trade, the past few years have 
Specialized in the designing and building of 
log cabins. My work was stopped by the 
war. Then I worked for the Ordnance as a 
Civilian employee until the end of 1945. For 
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years we have been planning on building 
a tourist resort of log cabins and have put 
all our savings into the project, but now it 
seems that new Government restrictions on 
building will kill our chances. 

We all know there is a shortage of homes, 
but think they are going about it in the 
wrong manner. The bottlenecks have been 
shortages of material mostly, and we believe 
the present condition of the country is due 
to the antics of the labor unions and the 
New Deal, which has never solved anything 
yet. Instead of creating another czar, this 
time in the building industry, why wouldn't 
it be better to make materials available to 
all, and without restrictions on the use of 
that material? 

If we have so much money that we can 
underwrite the British and Russian Empires 
why can’t we use some of it, if necessary, to 
encourage increased production of building 
materials through subsidy for a few months, 
or until production catches up with demand? 
Our idea is to put reasonable price ceilings 
on materials, but lift all restrictions on the 
use of them. Then you will see some build- 
ing; every builder will go to bat and we will 
get those homes we so badly need. But with 
more Government restrictions, I am afraid 
it will defeat the very purpose we are trying 
to achieve, more homes. No builder wants 
to have some dizzy New Dealef telling him 
how and when and where he can build, but 
make materials available to all, and at rea- 
sonable costs, and lift restrictions on their 
use and we will see those badly needed homes 
going up. Lumber, like a lot of other items, 
is too high. It could be brought down for 
the time being, by subsidy, until supply 
catches up with demand, then a builder will 
have some idea what his jobs will cost and 
can go ahead without fear. Everyone would 
benefit by getting homes at reasonable cost, 
and our money would be helping Americans 
first, instead of all the rest of the world. I 
have talked with a number of builders and 
men in business closely associated with the 
building business, and we all feel the same 
way about it—put reasonable price ceilings 
on materials to encourage their production, 
remove all restrictions on the use of build- 
ing materials, making them available to 
everyone without priorities or other restric- 
tions—then We will get homes. 

As to the present labor situation, we are 
getting no where, and fast. The present 
labor policy is leading us straight for the 
worst kind of inflation and then depression. 
We must have drastic labor laws to pull the 
stinger out of the unions; their arrogance 
and selfishness and political power will ruin 
this country, and they must be curbed, or do 
we want to follow the path of France? France 
patterned its prewar government after our 
New Deal; we all know what happened to 
France. Labor unions are all right if kept in 
their place, but today they are misled (not 
led) by rotten thugs and gangster poli- 
ticians, Communists, and other radicals, and 
we think Congress should do something 
about it, or we might as well hand the coun- 
try over to them. 

Our only hope now lies in Congress; it will 
be too long to wait till the 1948 election; too 
much damage is being done now, and we can 
be completely lost if we wait much longer. 

As to the UNO, we don’t think the perma- 
nent home of the UNO should be located in 
this country. Why have a supergovernment 
within our borders? It would mean a nest 
of international spies always within our bor- 
ders, and since the sun never sets on the 
British Empire, why not use one of the many 
islands the British own, anywhere they might 
want, and use it for the home of the UNO, 
which I think will turn out to be just an- 
other dream and a debating society’, spon- 
sored by the Democrats. We can't legislate 
peace into the peoples of the world; it must 
be in their hearts and minds. Treaties are 


only scraps of paper when they want to make 
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it so. We have seen how the various nations 
double-cross each other. Could we trust 
them because of a signed piece of paper? I 
don’t trust Russia any more than I do the 
New Deal, and why should we underwrite 
Russia or England? Do we have to buy their 
good will? If so, we had better save our 
money and use it for America and Americans. 
Keep our defense forces intact, and let us 
not scrap our weapons as we did before. No 
treaty will enable us to get sudden produc- 
tion when we might need them again. 

As to the OPA—it is getting to be a joke, 
but not a funny one. They have failed in 
their purpose; prices have gone up and still 
going up, and we think they should be eased 
out of existence very soon. Keep fair-price 
ceilings on certain things such as building 
materials, clothing, and perhaps a few other 
items, but for a short time only, so produc- 
tion will catch up with demand; then remove 
OPA and give the people of the country a 
chance to adjust themselves without Govern- 
ment interference. There might be some 
confusion to start with, but it will soon ad- 
just itself. If certain things go too high, 
a@ boycott will take care of that, then later, 
after production is increased, competition 
will even up our keel. What we need is pro- 
duction, and more of it, and the removal of 
restrictions. Let us not socialize the build- 
ing industry for another gang of bureaucrats. 
This is the finest country in the world. Let 
us keep it that way. 

Very truly yours, 
C. R. Martin. 





Demobilization of Men Overseas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES P. GEELAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1946 


Mr. GEELAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the REcorp a letter received under recent 
date from Mr. Clinton S. Golden, chair- 
man, CIO Veterans Committee, in which 
he advised me -that he was enclosing a 
copy of an open letter to the Congress of 
the United States, attention of the Hon- 
orable Mr. May, chairman of the House 
Military Affairs Committee, which letter 
was signed by Sgt. James H. Roof, Jr., 
and 110 other soldiers presently stationed 
in Seoul, Korea, which I also include in 
the REcorD: 


OFFICE OF VETERANS COMMITTEE, 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., February 11, 1946. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: Attached is a copy 
of a letter and petition signed by 111 soldiers 
of the American occupation forces in Korea 
and addressed to the Congress of the United 
States. It was sent to the CIO with the 
request that we endorse and forward it on to 
the Congress. 

We are much gratified with this expression 
of confidence in our organization, and we are 
happy to comply with their wishes insofar 
as possible. We must point out, however, 
that the CIO believes replacements for the 
absolute minimum of our military needs can 
be met by voluntary enlistment if Army pay 
schedules are made attractive and if the out- 
worn and undemocratic Army caste system is 
abolished. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLINTON S. GOLDEN, 
Chairman, CIO Veterans Committee, 
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SEOUL, KorEA, January 22, 1946. 
Mr. PHILIP MurrRAyY, 
President, the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: You will find enclosed a copy of 
.an “open letter to Congress.” I am sending 
‘this letter to you because we soldiers are of 
the belief that your organization is the friend 
of the common man. We believe that your 
many millions of members can and will do all 
in your power to assist us in getting a square 
deal on the matter of serving in the armed 
forces of the United States. We know that 
you agree with us that this burden should 
not be placed on a few hundred thousand of 
us while all the rest of the men in our country 
are at home enjoying their homes and chil- 
dren, 

We ask you to please endorse this letter and 
forward it on to Congress with the full weight 
of your committee behind it. We would also 
appreciate it very much if you would publish 
it in your union papers. 

As one American citizen to another we will 
appreciate your every effort in our behalf. 

Thanking you in advance, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMEs H. Roor, Jr., 
First Sergeant, 38736500. 





SEOUL, Korea, January 19, 1946. 
The Honorable Mr. May, : 
Chairman of the House Military Affairs 
Committee, House of Representatives. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE CONGRESS OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Dear Str: Undoubtedly you have received 
many letters of this nature. We American 
soldiers are often called chronic complainers, 
but we believe that we have a just cause. We 
still believe that we are American citizens, 
and we still believe in the democracy that our 
buddies fought and died for. But we feel 
that we are not getting a democratic Ameri- 
can square deal on service in the Army from 
the standpoint of demobilization of men over- 
seas, now that the war is over. The follow- 
ing are our reasons: 

1, Why are men in the States being de- 
clared surplus and discharged, regardless of 
points, length of service, age, or dependents, 
while we who are overseas are told that we 
cannot be discharged or sent home because 
there are no replacements available? . 

2. We are told that there are 400,000 sur- 
plus men in the Pacific theater of opera- 
tions. Why aren’t the high-point men, com- 
bat men, men with 1 or more children, and 
over-age men screened out of the Pacific the- 
ater force and sent home at once? Are re- 
placements necessary for surplus men? 

3. Why are men over 37 years of age being 
discharged in the States and at the same 
time men over 37 years of age who are over- 
seas are told that they will have to wait 
until they have reached their thirty-eighth 
birthday? 

4. ‘Why should the burden of occupation be 
forced on a few hundred thousand men who 
happened to be overseas at the end of the 
war? 

5. Why is it necessary for any man to have 
to serve more than 18 months when our Na- 
tion has 140,000,000 people to draw from, and 
approximately half of that number are men? 

6. Why is it necessary to occupy friendly 
nations such as Korea, China, the Philip- 
pines, India, Africa, and the Hawaiian Is- 
lands? Are we a world police force? We can 
understand the occupation of Japan and 
Germany, but not the rest of the world. 

The following is what we want and think 
should be done. We are submitting this 
for your consideration and action: 

1. Continue the present rate of de- 
mebilization until the goal of July 1, 1946, 
is reached, namely, 1,500,000 men as set by 
the War Department. 

2. Pass necessary legislation to continue 
selective service in sufficient numbers to 
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assure a sufficient number of replacements 
on the basis of a maximum length of serv- 
ice of 18 months for all drafted men. 

3. Pass necessary legislation to make the 
Army as a career more attractive from an 
economic standpoint as compared with 
similar civilian activities. One hundred 
dollars a month minimum pay would make 
possible an Army of 3,000,000 or more by 
voluntary enlistments and the Army could 
select the best of manpower from the mil- 
lions of applicants that would be available. 

4. Set up a rotation system for overseas 
service so that no one drafted man would be 
forced to serve, against his will, more than 
1 year overseas. 

5. Set up a discharge system covering the 
following four categories for men drafted 
before VJ-day: 

(1) Points based on months of service 
(make the point score accumulative, giving 
each man his point credits each and every 
month, based on double credit for each 
month overseas). 

(2) Dependents (all men with more than 
one dependent drawing dependency benefits 
should be discharged at once if the man so 
desires.) 

(3) Age (all men who have reached their 
thirty-fifth birthday should be discharged 
at once if the man so desires.) 

(4) Maximum length of service of 18 
months for all drafted men with the con- 
tinual reduction of number of months of 
service of men now in the Army until the 
goal of 18 months is reached. 

(5) A comparable system. should be set up 
for all officers who were drafted prior to VJ- 
day based on the above criteria. 

Mr. Congressman, is it the will of our 
people through the House of Congress that 
determines the laws and policies of our Gov- 
ernment, or is it the will of the War Depart- 
ment through the House of Congress that 
dictates the laws and policies of our Gov- 
ernment and people? 

We feel that we are being reasonable— 
don’t you? All that we ask is fair play. Is 
that asking too much? 

What are you going to do about this prob- 
lem, Mr. Congressman? Don’t you think 
that there has been enough dilly-dallying 
already? When are you going to act? 

We are writing this letter to you as Amer- 
ican citizens and we expect to be treated as 
American citizens. Your cooperation will be 
appreciated and remembered. 

Sincerely yours. 

We, the undersigned do hereby endorse 
and approve the above letter in its entirety 
as representing our views and opinions and 
we believe that its contents represents the 
views of the majority of all American soldiers 
in Korea. 

JAMES H. Roor, Jr., 
First Sergeant, 38736500. 
(Also signed by 110 other GI's.) 





Protecting the Supreme Court 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH P. O’HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1946 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently introduced in the House a bill, 
H. R. 5146, relating to the performance, 
by Federal judges, of services for the 
United States not related to their judicial 
duties, 





Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ex- 
cellent editorial which appeared in the 
Mankato Free Press, Mankato, Minn.: 


PROTECTING THE SUPREME COURT 


When the history of the troubled era 
through which we are passing is written by 
objective historians one of the strong, influ- 
ential, and stable figures in American Public 
life will probably prove to be Chief Justice 
Harlan Fiske Stone. 

Chief Justice Stone took over as head of 
the Nation’s highest judicial tribunal at a 
time when public respect and regard for the 
court had been rudely shaken by President 
Roosevelt’s bitter attack on the “nine old 
men” and by his unsuccessful efforts to 
purge the Court and make it over to con- 
form with his personal economic theories, 
Quietly but effectively through the years, 
Chief Justice Stone has been laboring to 
restore the court to that position of high 
dignity and esteem which it formerly has 
held, and which it always should hold, in the 
public mind. 

One of his particular efforts has been to 
urge members of the court to refrain from 
undertaking other activities, from listening 
to the lure of active politics, from permit- 
ting their names to be used as possible can- 
didates for other offices—even for the Presi- 
dency. 

It is now known that President Roosevelt 
asked Chief Justice Stone to conduct the 
Pearl Harbor investigation. He refused on 
the ground that other men were available 
and that a member of the Court should not 
engage in such activities. Mr. Justice Rob- 
erts later accepted the invitation to serve. 
The action of Mr. Justice Jackson in serving 
for the United States in the war criminal 
trials at Nuremberg was disapproved by the 
Chief Justice and only recently he is known 
to have strongly opposed the possible resig- 
nation of Mr. Justice Douglas, to serve as 
Secretary of the Interior. 

These actions do not merely stem from a 
high regard for the proprieties by the Chief 
Justice—they are founded on hard reality 
as well. Repeatedly recently justices have 
either been away from the Court, as Justice 
Jackson is now, or they have felt compelled 
to disqualify themselves for cases because of 
activities they had, outside the court, bearing 
on these cases. As a result, only eight jus- 
tices consider a case; frequently 4 to 4 de- 
cisions result end then the case has to be 
argued over again; valuable time is lost both 
to the Court and to the litigants involved. 

So serious has this situation become that 
Representative JosEPH P. O'Hara of our own 
second district, has introduced a law to bar 
all Federal judges, Supreme Court justices 
included, from performing outside activities. 
Such legislation will unquestionably meet 
with the approval of Chief Justice Stone and 
of the public generally as well. 





Outstanding Citizen 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF : 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1946 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
throughout World War II, I have made a 
very careful study of the service rendered 
by the newspapers of the First Iowa Dis- 
trict to our boys and girls on the fighting 
fronts and in varied assignments all over 








the world. Many of these newspapers 
have given outstanding service and it 
has been recognized by the men and 
women of the First Iowa District serving 
in the armed forces throughout the war; 
py the relatives of these service men and 
women; and by the entire community 
served by these papers. 

One of the most outstanding examples 
of service of this kind was that given by 
John O’Donnell, of Davenport, Iowa, who 
conducted a weekly section in the Daven- 
port (Iowa) Democrat under the title of 
“Dear Joe.” Mr. O’Donnell’s service was 
so outstanding that I placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcoRD on March 28, 1945, a 
very fitting description of his work, writ- 
ten by Mr. Hugh Harrison, managing 
editor of the Davenport (Iowa) Demo- 


crat. 

The Lions Club of Davenport, on 
Thursday night, February 21, extended 
further highly deserved recognition to 
Mr. O’Donnell and paid tribute to him as 
‘the outstanding citizen of Davenport, 
Iowa, for the year 1945. 

I am including here an editorial from 
the Davenport Democrat of Friday, Feb- 
ruary 22, which describes the tribute to 
Mr, O’Donnell: 

OUTSTANDING CITIZEN 

A representative gathering of citizens, men 
and women, some 400 in number, at the 
Masonic Temple, Thursday night, paid trib- 
ute to John O'Donnell as the outstanding 
citizen of Davenport for the year 1945. The 
event was sponsored by the Lions Club. 

Hardly had the program started but John 
must have discovered he was among friends. 
Leading citizens of the community sounded 
praises of his splendid work in behalf of 
sports, asa contributor to the morale of the 
armed forces through his weekly “Dear Joe” 
letters in the Democrat, and as a newspaper- 
man. 

The “Dear Joe” pages started by Mr. O’Don- 
nell in August 1942 contained a total of over 
3,000,000 words. Letters were printed from 
GI's from 24 countries in the European war 
theaters, 28 islands in the Pacific, and 194 
camps in the United States. It required 
much labor, and not a little patience on 
the part of Mr. O'Donnell to supervise this 
gigantic undertaking. Best yet, the idea 
originated in his fertile brain and was car- 
ried out successfully through his own per- 
sonal endeavor. 

John O’Donnell’s work will stand out as 
one of the more notable achievements of the 
local war effort. It is well that it has been 
recorded in book form of permanency, and 
for reference by coming generations. 

That Mr. O’Donnell’s achievements are rec- 
ognized and appreciated beyond his home 
town was made apparent at the testimonal 
dinner in the presence of Dr. Eddie Ander- 
son, head football coach at the University of 
Iowa, who in his talk rated John as one of 
the outstanding sports authorities of the 
country. 

All in all it was a wonderful occasion for 
Mr. O'Donnell and the pleasure was equally 
shared by the many guests who came to do 
him honor. Their high esteeem for the hon- 
oree was displayed in the enthusiastic ova- 
tion tendered him, and the hearty applause 
which greeted the speakers. 

A good citizens, a worker, a loyal friend 
of the men and women in the armed forces, 
and a fine fellow in every way was the unan- 
imous verdict given Mr. O’Donnell by the 
guests of the evening. 

Well may John O’Donnell stand as Daven- 
port’s outstanding citizen. The title needs 
no apologies, for it is well deserved, 
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Resolutions of Jewish War Veterans, 
Depertment of Connecticut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES P. GEELAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1946 


Mr. GEELAN. Mr. Speaker, Under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
ORD, I include a copy of two resolutions 
adopted by the Jewish War Veterans of 
the United States, Department of Con- 
necticut, at a meeting held in Meriden, 
Conn., on February 17, 1946: 


Whereas the housing accommodations for 
returning veterans and for those veterans 
already attempting to adjust themselves to 
civilian life is progressively becoming more 
acute; and 

Whereas the veteran by reason of lack of 
housing accommodation are finding it more 
and more difficult to return to a normal 
civilian status and consequent adjustments 
as a civilian; and 

Whereas the situation is aggrieved by the 
housing needs of civilians: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Council of Administra- 
tion of the Department of Connecticut of the 
Jewish War Veterans of the United States, 
in meeting assembled at Meriden, Conn., this 
17th day of February, 1946, petition, through 
the Congressmen and Senators representing 
the State of Connecticut in the Congress of 
the United States, that every effort be made 
to place the full responsibility, control, and 
management of the housing and building of 
homes for veterans under the supervision of 
the Government of the United States by law; 
and be is further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to each Representative of the 
State of Connecticut in the Congress of the 
United States for their attention and action. 


Whereas the Fair Employment Practice Act 
has suffered defeat in the Senate; and 

Whereas the passage of this act is in con- 
formity with the democratic principles of 
this United States; and 

Whereas the Fair Employment Practice Act 
is still in a House committee, where it will 
remain unless it is voted out of this com- 
mittee: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Council of Administra- 
tion of the Department of Connecticut of 
the Jewish War Veterans of the United States, 
in meeting assembled at Meriden, Conn., this 
17th day of February, do hereby memorialize 
the Members of Congress that immediate 
consideration, commensurate with other 
pressing problems of Congress, be given to 
the passage of the Fair Employment Prac« 
tice Act; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to each Representative of the State 
of Connecticut in the Congress of the United 
States for their attention and action. 








The Effect of War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REBRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1946 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, in view- 
ing the world situation many of us are 
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wondering just what the people of this 
country gained in winning the war. It 
is interesting to read an analysis of the 
present situation written by Mr. Louis 
Fischer appearing in the Progressive, 
from which the following extracts are 
taken: 


The First World War made pacifists of mil- 
lions. The Second World War has made mil- 
lions of pacifists who advocate militarism. 
They are pacifists and cynics and militarists; 
they say, war is waste; war is inevitable; 
prepare for war. The war has left one gcd: 
power. 

Modern democracy is not a movement to 
achieve something; democracy is a way of 
life. Democracy is relaxation. The ten- 
sions are introduced by personal struggles 
for a living or for wealth or other successes. 

Dictatorships function in a condition of 
permanent public mobilization. Totali- 
tarian governments are always summoning 
their subjects to die. But the normal state 
of a democracy today is collective inaction. 

Before democratic society bestirs itself to 
action it must be goaded by a Pearl Harbor 
or, as in England in September 1939, by a 
threat to a national existence, or by an eco- 
nomic depression. Truly national acts by the 
people of a democracy are rare. 

The function of democracy is to protect 
the majority against a minority, to protect 
one minority against the other. This con- 
duces to passivity. Democracy means checks 
and balances. They conduce to passivity. 

Groups like trade-unions, cartels, manu- 
facturers’ associations, and various lobbies 
operate to defend or aggrandize themselves. 
The national community as a whole, the de- 
mocracy, rarely operatcs as a unit except 
through its government, whose indecision, 
temporizing, and procrastination are the re- 
sult of the balance between one force which 
pulls in one direction and another, sometimes 
almost equal, force which pulls in another 
direction. 

The lag between politics and science mere- 
ly confirms the dilemma of a free society. 
Scientists develop the atomic bomb accord- 
ing to the best methods the best brains can 
devise. But the disposal of the bomb in 
peacetime is not determined by what the best 
brains think; the decision is the sum total 
of innumerable interests, pressures, pulls, 
fears, lures, hopes. Science would long ago 
have abolished poverty, empires, and back- 
ward regions. 

Democracy fears a very active efficient gov- 
ernment: It might endanger freedom. 

All these factors explain the retreat of the 
appeasing democracies in the face of aggres- 
sive dictatorships. They also explain the 
failure of democracies to solve internal prob- 
lems. 

The problem facing democracy is to achieve 
economic security and universal prosperity 
while retaining political freedom. 





Who Is Selling America Short? 
Street, Not Chester Bowles 


Wall 





XTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1946 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, for a long 
lifetime I have been saying that power- 
ful and avaricious financial interests of 
Wall Street and the curb and commodity 
exchanges are a constant threat to eco- 
nomic stability and prosperity in our 
country. 
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Over the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem last Tuesday a hardy journalist, 
Quincy Howe, said the same thing, and 
he said it so briefly and concisely that, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to insert the full text 
of Mr. Howe’s remarks as furnished to 
me by CBS. 

Mr. Howe tells us why the National 
Association of Manufacturers is taking 
full page ads in big papers to advocate 
inflation. They can make money buying 
and selling stock; but the people lose, 
because their money buys less and less. 
And finally everybody loses. Nobody 
wants to keep businessmen from making 
a fair profit; but no one ought to want 
to let speculators rob us of our buying 
power through exorbitant profits. 


Mr. Howe. Who is selling America short? 
Wall Street, not Chester Bowles. Yesterday 
Mr. Bowles told a congressional committee he 
believed that the Government’s new wege- 
price policy could hold the line against in- 
flation. 

Today the stock market went into a nose 
dive. Mr. Bowles urged Congress and the 
American people to continue farm subsidies, 
to keep the present price ceilings on rent, to 
stop inflation of real estate. And because 
Chester Bowles commands such wide popular 
support that most Americans want to follow 
his advice, Wall Street fears the worst. 

Apparently the American people can stop 
inflation if they want to. Peace, it’s terrible. 
Remember the stock market in wartime? 
Every time we lost a battle, every time the 
war seemed sure to continue indefinitely, the 
prices of common stocks went up. But when 
the Germans or the Japanese looked groggy, 
Wall Street would go through one of those 
dreadful “peace scares” and the prices of 
common stocks would go way down. 

It’s still the same story. A week ago the 
wave of strikes seemed sure to rise higher 
and higher. So did prices. The National 
Association of Manufacturers was taking out 
full page newspaper advertisements urging 
Congress to shake off what it called the 
shackles of price contrcl. More than one of 
the men around Truman was urging just a 
“touch” of inflation. 

And Mr. Bowles revealed today that young 
Henry Ford wanted permission to hike up the 
prices of Ford cars 55 percent. Yes, you 
heard me right—55 percent. Don’t let any- 
one tell you that we all stand to lose if we 
get inflation. Not in the early stages any- 
way. 

Of course about 85,000,000 suckers who 
bought war bonds will find themseives stuck 
with 75- or 50-cent dollars 10 years from now. 
Cf course, 60,000,000 holders of life insurance 
policies will leave their families only half or 
three-quartefs as much real money as they 
expected to leave, depending on how far the 
inflation goes. 

People who depend on pensions, salaries, 
Savings, and fixed incomes will lose out, too. 
But everybcdy does not lose. People who 
own common stock can sell that stock for 
more and more money as the inflation goes 
forward. Even though the money itself buys 
less and less. People who own real estate, 
people who own property of every kind, find 
themselves better and better off in terms of 
money. Inflation brings universal ruin only 
when the value of money drops to nothing 
at all. And that happens only if production 
falls, as it has in so many European coun- 
tries today. The United States is another 
story. 

Once we get something like full produc- 
tion, we shall not be short of goods. But 
if we get full production, plus, say, a 50-per- 
cent inflation the wealth we produce will not 
go to the people who have saved their money. 
It will go to the speculators and to the own- 
ers of our biggest industries. 
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The price of stocks on Wall Street reflects 
the mass emotions of speculators—large and 
small. But the price of stocks is the result, 
not the cause of inflation. The real infla- 
tionists are not the Wall Street plungers; 
the real inflationists are to be found among 
the men who own or control the biggest 
American industries. 

And if prices go up 25 or 50 percent while 
the value of the dollar drops to 75 or 50 
cents, they not only get a larger cash income, 
they get a larger share of the national in- 
come. While those Americans who put their 
trust in the dollar will be getting less. 

The battle over inflation thus comes down 
to a battle for a redistribution of national 
income. And in that battle, those who op- 
pose inflation represent the many, those who 
want inflation represent the few. 





British Views on Loan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EMILY TAFT DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1946 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of TIllinois. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission granted me to 
extend my remarks, I include an edito- 
rial from the Quincy (Ill.) Herald-Whig 
entitled “British Views on Loan”: 


BRITISH VIEWS ON LOAN 


Opposition to the American $4,V00,000,000 
loan came from conservatives in both Eng- 
land and the United States. American oppo- 
sition is based on doubt of British ability to 
repay and fear that if the loan is repaid it 
will be in goods detrimental to American in- 
dustry. Some Britishers also question their 
country’s solvency, but their principal objec- 
tion lies in the danger to British industry. 
By importing American goods, even on Amer- 
ican credit, Britain will work hardships on 
her own industries and labor, they say. 

The 90 to 8 vote of approval in the House ot 
Lords failed to show the extent of disapprov- 
al, since 60 members abstained from voting 
in silent opposition. These opponents argue 
that temporary inconvenience would be more 
than offset by long-range benefits of going 
it alone. 

The American and British opponents of 
the loan have one thing in common. Both 
basically are nationalistic. They are willing 
to accept a certain degree of collaboration for 
peace, perhaps on the order of the old League 
of Nations, but are unwilling to go all out in 
lifting barriers from trade and pooling arma- 
ments for peace in full economic and diplo- 
matic collaboration. They are willing, even 
eager, to return to the practice of unrestricted 
economic warfare of the type that has bred 
two destructive wars in a quarter century. 

From the liberal point of view, all such 
things are experiments. The old system did 
not prevent wars. Perhaps the British loan 
won't help to turn the trick, but if it aids in 
developing world cooperation it will have 
been worth what it costs. Britain is in a 
state of economic collapse after years of war. 
She constitutes a mighty bulwark against in- 
vasion of this country by any European power. 
Trouble with England is vitually impossible. 
The United States holds hostages against 
trouble with the Empire. 

The British Empire, long America’s best 
customer, can resume that place only through 
economic strength. ‘ America doesn’t need an 
export market immediately but soon our fac- 
tories will be turning out more goods than 
the domestic needs will require, 





Perhaps the loan advocates’ best argument 
is insurance of peace through a better world, 
More people must have more advantages if 
wars are to be prevented. From the past we 
have learned that no nation can be pros. 
perous if the rest of the world is in depres. 
sion. The Bretton Woods monetary agree. 
ments is tied to the British loan. Its ap- 
proval is considered one of the keystones of 
the United Nations Organization. 

Four billion dollars is a great deal of money 
to risk. Yet the war just ended cost us 100 
times that much and brought only death and 
destruction. Perhaps a friendly act costing 
1 percent as much will bring more satisfac- 
tory results. 





Veteran’s Wife Pleading for Housing 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. ROWAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1946 


Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
herewith a letter from one of my con- 
stituents, who is the wife of a veteran: 


Curicaco, ILL., February 22, 1946. 

Dear Mr. Rowan: As the wife of a veteran, 
I am incensed at the opposition which has 
developed to the Wyatt housing program. 
The real-estate interest and home builders 
are the ones who will gain by the increased 
production of housing, but in their short- 
sightedness oppose this plan, as the big in- 
terests oppose every plan to better the lot 
of the human being. 

I wish that rather uhan waiting for a vote 
on the floor (I’m confident you'll vote for the 
plan) that you would immediately devote 
every available minute to fighting for the 
Wyatt plan in all its aspects and against the 
pressure groups who oppose the plan. 

The veterans—all the millions of them— 
and their families are watching you and your 
colleagues closely to see whether all the 
beautiful promises made during wartime 
mean anything. 

Fight for the Wyatt housing plan! 

Sincerely, 
SHIRLEY G. GouLp 
(Mrs. Joseph E.). 





Labor Problems and Reemployment of 
Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK C. SMITH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1946 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcORD, I include two 
editorials from the Telegraph-Forum, 
Bucyrus, Ohio, which are most timely. 
Every Member of Congress should read 
these articles: 

[From the Telegraph-Forum of 
February 23 1946] 
WHAT PRICE STRIKES? 


If ever America was in a position which 
demanded reflection of its ways, that time is 
now. Today's wave of strikes is heading the 
Nation toward the crossroads of continued 
democracy, as it was inherited by today’s 








eneration, and economic ruin. Unfor- 
tunately for the Nation, those who should 
do the reflecting are so engrossed in grabbing 
all that they can grab today that they are not 
allowing themselves to face the economic 
facts that face them and the rest of us. To- 
day's Willful strikers are closing their eyes to 
facts they themselves are creating, but they 
can't recognize them because they are being 
fed so much radical propaganda and such un- 
truths as those put out recently by one union. 
Here is what it said: “GE and Westinghouse 
are engaged in a gigantic plot against you 
and us.” It is not conceivable that the 
human mind could believe that two of the 
biggest industrial concerns in America would 
plot against their workers and their cus- 
tomers. Another from the same union: 
“Here's part of the plot against you (the 
public). Both GE and Westinghouse for 
months have withheld radios, refrigerators, 
washing machines, electric irons, and other 
needed electrical appliances from the mar- 
ket.” Neither is it conceivable that the 
human mind could believe that an estab- 
lished industrial concern would withhold 
sales and deny business to itself. 

Strikers out because they want to be out 
are being woefully misled by smooth tongues 
that are interested in membership totals and 
dues, but profess to be interested in the 
working people. That “interest” is not deep 
enough for them to make provision from un- 
ion millions to keep strikers and their fam- 
ilies. This alone is proof that they are not 
interested in the workers’ welfare. When 
strikes continue week after week as they 
have here and in many other communities, 
local union leaders, or their representatives, 
go begging up and down the street and among 
the workers in working industrial plants to 
raise funds to feed strikers who are out of 
work only because they walked away from 
their jobs, jobs that are there for them to 
go back to, jobs that they could be working 
if the union leaders who misled them would 
abide by the constitutional right of every 
man to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness, which includes work. 

What price strikes? A schoolboy knows 
that when nothing is coming in, nothing can 
go out. Strikers who refuse to work throw 
away income and when income is willfully 
denied one’s self, so also is purchasing power. 
The powers behind strikes talk of “living 
wages,” “more money,” “decent pay,’ but do 
they explain to those who listen and obey 
how long it will take to make up what strik- 
ers lose during a strike that continues week 
after week. 

The current wave of strikes started out to 
be a 30-percent pay raise proposition. What 
is being gotten varies, but it is not 30 per- 
cent. Once the current wave settles down, 
it can be expected that the radicals, whose 
interest in the worker should nct be confused 
with their hatred for the “bosses,” will come 
back for the rest. That could be about the 
time the present strikers are beginning to 
recover from the payless weeks of the present 
strikes, still no further ahead than if they 
had not struck and hed received their old pay 
regularly during their weeks of idleness. 

Meanwhile, what is going on? The com- 
panies have been forced to pay higher wages. 
Therefore, they have likewise been forced to 
charge more for their products. Around and 
around goes the cycle, higher wages, higher 
prices, In the end the strikers are no better 
off than they were. The rest of the people 
are worse off. Volume production Keeps costs 
down. Free competition keeps prices down. 
Only by full production can the nation pros- 
per and with it her workers. Strikes hit at 
the heart of these truths. Strikes and un- 
reasonable demands upon industry strike at 
the heart of America. Whogains? The radi- 
cals who live, many lavishly, off of the work- 


ers’ dues, Who loses? America, What price 
strikes? 
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{From the Telegraph-Forum of February 28, 
1946] 


TRUMAN ON VETS’ JOBS 


President Truman's appeal Monday to all 
employers to work with the Government in 
finding jobs for veterans is one of the biggest 
farces that has come out of Washington for 
a long time. In an appeal for veterans to 
have an opportunity to work out their own 
destiny, the President asserted tha: “they 
deserve that right and we are determined 
they shall have it.” 

These are the words of a man who for long 
has alined himself so solidly with the CIO 
that he either dares not or at least does not 
use Government pressure to help veterans 
work who want to work but who cannot do 
SO because of the CIO’s methods of en- 
forcing its policies over and above those of 
the Constitution. 

Truman pleads for jobs for veterans while 
veterans, some right here in Bucyrus, are 
willing and ready to go to work but cannot, 
not because there is no work but because the 
New Deal-backed CIO prohibits them to do 
so by closing entrance gates with pickets. 

When the Truman administration adopted 
the policing of requiring an 1844 cents an 
hour wage increase, the administration 
tossed to the winds all semblance of collec- 
tive bargaining. There can be no bargain- 
ing so long as the administration and the 
CIO are unitedly for only one wage increase. 
There is no flexibility. Both the adminis- 
tration and the union have said 18% cents 
an hour orelse. There is nothing to bargain. 
The issue is closed under such terms. 

It is the duty of government to protect 
one person’s, or any numbers of persons’, right 
to work. The Truman administration has 
failed in this duty, here and in other com- 
munities. Truman lacks all semblance of 
judgment in making the request he made 
yesterday in the face of facts against his 
administration. 





Statement of J. H. Leib 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1946 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement by J. H. Leib, legisla- 
tive director, Amvets, before the House 
District Committee on February 19, 1946: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is 
J. H. Leib, I am the legislative director of the 
American Veterans of World War II, Amvets. 

I come here to urge the immediate con- 
sideration by the Congress of H. R. 5229, and 
I will be very brief in presenting the. position 
of my organization. 

Amvets feels very strongly concerning this 
proposed legislation. 

First, because of the possibility that it will 
put approximately 432 veterans to work. 

Second, because it will correct a great in- 
justice and, equally as important, it will play 
a significant part not only in building up 
the morale of the fire department, but it 
will encourage greater public service. 

Mr. Chairman, it is estimated that two- 
thirds of a fireman's life is actually spent at 
work. 

His home life is certainly not sound, nor is 
it secure. 

Firemen now are obliged to work a 72- 
hour per week schedule. 
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Let me emphasize the injustice of their 
deplorable and amazing hours. 

Their week-day shift commences at 8 a. m. 
and lasts until 6 p. m—which amcunis to 
10 hours per day—6 days per week. 

Their night shift begins at 6 p. m. straight 
through until 8 a. m., a total of 14 long and 
apprehensive hours. 

With only two shifts these firemen work 
60 hours day work and 24 hours night work. 

Now let us take up their long and uncom- 
fortable week ends. 

On Friday the night shift goes to work at 
6 p. m. until 8 a. m. 

Then along comes the day shift. 

They carry on from 8 a. m. Saturday morn- 
ing until 8 a. m. Sunday morning, 24 long 
and bitter hours. 

On top of this these same human beings 
must return to work at 6 p. m. Sunday—after 
putting in 24 hours—and carry on until 8 
a.m. Monday. 

This goes on and on. 

We believe that this is man’s inhumanity 
to man. 

The organized strength of the Fire Depart- 
ment is now 940 men. There are between 20 
to 30 vacancies. 

Another shift would add approximately 432 
veterans, since none but veterans are eligible 
for appointment under existing regulation. 

At this point I would like to insert a news- 
paper clipping from the Washington Post, 
February 19, 1946, which shows the urgency 
for providing more jobs for veterans: 

“More than a million veterans are now 
drawing idle pay.” For the first time since 
the passage of the GI bill of rights, a year 
and a half ago, more than a million veterans 
are drawing $20 a week unemployment com- 
pensation. 

“Veterans’ Administration's latest figures 
show that as of the week ending February 
9 readjustment allowances totaling $25,581,- 
000 were paid to 1,035,895 former servicemen. 
The week previous 963,035 veterans received 
$23,786,000 in jobless benefits. 

“Washington region figures for the week 
ended February 9 are as follows: District, 
2,819 veterans received $74,000; Virginia, 
8,865 veterans received $231,000; Maryland, 
17,354 veterans received $369,000.” 

We respectfully request that this unfor- 
tunate predicament be corrected as soon as 
possible, through the adoption of H. R. 5229, 
which asks that the Fire Department be com- 
posed and operated by a three-platcon sys- 
tem, a system which now exists within the 
Police Department. They operate on an 
8-hour shift, 48 hours per week, such as 
8 a. m. to 4p. m.; 4 p. m. to 12 p. m.; 12 
p. m. to 8 a. m. 

Finally, it is impossible to reconcile the 
fact that a fireman works these hardship 
hours and yet receives the same pay as given 
to District policemen, who, in turn, work 
shorter and more reasonable hours. Isn't 
the risk of a fireman equally as dangerous as 
that of a policeman? 

It is about time that the Congress give 
these public servants a square deal. Every- 
one, industry and business and the profes- 
sions, are urging a 40- to 48-hour week. 
Here is an opportunity to set an example, 
Thank you very much. 





Congressional Wrecking Crew 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. ROWAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1946 


Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
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following editorial from the March 3, 
1946, issue of the Chicago Sunday Times: 


CONGRESSIONAL WRECKING CREW 


If a group in Congress had refused to give 
the Government extraordinary powers to 
speed. the construction of ships and tanks and 
airplanes during the war, public opinion 
would have cracked down on it. 

Such a group, spurred by real estate and 
other lobbies, is trying to sabotage the Gov- 
ernment’s new plan to build 2,700,000 new 
homes in the next 2 years. 

Right now the pressure of the lobbies is 
shown in the House of Representatives, where 
critical action will be taken in a few days. 
President Truman has become so alarmed 
over the strength of the pressure groups that 
he has sent a special letter to Speaker Ray- 
BURN pleading for legislative assistance for his 
administration’s measure. He asked Mem- 
bers of Congress to consider housing as an 
American issue—not a narrow party issue. 
And it is a major American issue, bigger than 
any party. 

The mumbling, grumbling coalition of Re- 
publicans and southern Democrats in the 
lower House say the plan is socialism. They 
want housing as usual. 

If, during the war, we had built airplanes 
as usual we never would have constructed 
the huge fleets that finally knocked out Hitler 
and Tojo. 

HOUSING CRISIS IS WAR 


Those who now want housing as usual 
fail to realize that we are locked in a des- 
perate war against time and inertia. We 
must provide homes for our people and rre- 
vent the growing chaos of overcrowded com- 
munities. It’s a major emergency. 

The people of the local communities realize 
the seriousness of the situation. 

Their sons and daughters returning from 
overseas, newly married and hoping to estab- 
lich their own families, have no place to live. 

The local representatives of the people of 
the community realize the seriousness of the 
situation. 

Chicago’s city council on Thursday tock 
extraordinary action to speed construction of 
housing. It published an emergency hous- 
ing code which took Chicago out of the 
strait-jacket of restrictions which for many 
years has prevented inexpensive, modern 
home building in the city limits. 

The city council also approved the plan 
of Federal Housing Expediter Wilson W. 
Wyatt, even while that plan was under fire 
from the congressional wrecking crew. 

BUILDERS BACK WYATT 

The men who build houses realize the seri- 
ousness of the situation. 

Officials of the building trades unions, long 
opposed to prefabricated dwellings, said 
they’d go along, too. The National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders, meeting here 7,000 
strong, were at first opposed to Wyatt’s plan 
to use $600,000,000 in Federal funds to spur 
construction of home-building material. 
This is one of the main bones of contention 
in Congress—the socialization feature. 

After a heart-to-heart talk with Wyatt, 
who came here to emphasize the need for 
his plan, the builders reversed their attitude. 
They certainly are not Socialists. They are 
practical builders and contractors. They said 
the Nation’s needs came first and resolved all 
their doubts in favor of Wyatt. They ap- 
proved the Presidential order which makes 
Wyatt a virtual housing czar. 

The President of the United States knows 
the seriousness of the situation. 

During the week Mr. Truman emphasized 
the increasingly acute nature of the housing 
situation by an appeal to the Nation’s people 
to share any available living facilities with 
homecoming veterans. He asked all churches 
and synagogues to form housing committees 


to find homes for men who are getting out - 


of uniform. 
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The little group of willful men who oppose 
the growing tide of public opinion are of the 
“yes, but” variety. They agree there’s a hous- 
ing shortage. But they say there’s no need 
to stimulate production by direct Govern- 
ment subsidy such as stimulated arms pro- 
duction during the war. 


CONGRESSMEN OUT OF TOUCH 


Those who are fighting price ceilings, who 
want controls taken off, who pooh-pooh the 
warning that inflation is a real and awful 
danger that could devastate our markets and 
our pocketbooks, are out of touch with the 
people. 

The people know that Wyatt is right when 
he says we need to build 950,000 permanent 
private homes this vear. That is more homes 
than were built in any other year in our 
history. Put we need homes people can buy, 
homes in the lower brackets, costing about 
$6,000, and renting for $50 or less, depending 
on the locality. And we need to build them 
while keeping inflation under control. 

The Home Builders Association found 
Building Expediter Wyatt a reasonable and 
convincing man. He puts the public need 
first, but he also demonstrates convincingly 
that serving the public is, in the long run, 
the most profitable and satisfactory course 
for everyone to take. That is a lesson many 
Members of Congress have yet to learn. 





Mr. Wyatt’s Conspiracy in Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1946 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, hereto- 
fore I have made two speeches from the 
floor in which I have called attention 
to the tactics and activities of certain 
groups opposed to the housing bill, which 
will be found on page 1652 of the Recorp 
for February 26 and on page 1784 of the 
Recorp for February 28: 

My attention has been called to an 
editorial in the Chicago Sun of Tuesday, 


February 26, entitled “Mr. Wyatt's ‘Con- - 
spiracy’ in Housing,” which is timely and - 


pertinent to the bill we have been debat- 
ing with the inspired help of Western 
Union and the United States mails under 
a mass attack of propaganda from every 
branch of the real-estate, construction, 
and building-supply industries. Of all 
the editorial comments I have read, I be- 
lieve this is the most concise and pointed, 
and I am inserting it in the Recorp. I 
hope the strong arguments given here 
will be heeded, and that the vote on the 
bill will not be further delayed and will 
be favorable. 

I have observed and been subjected to 
many of these contemptible campaigns 
of high-powered pressure groups and 
lobbies; but the campaign against the 
housing bill exceeds in arrogance any- 
thing I have ever seen. It is deplorable, 
and should be resented by every fair- 
minded Member of this House, whether 
he is for or against the bill. I hope that 
the special committees of House and 
Senate on small business will take cog- 
nizance of this regimented assault on 
the integrity of legislative decisions and 
make a full investigation of the cam- 
paign against the housing bill. 








I hope, too, that the lobby will take 
the advice of the Sun to enlist in y; 
Wyatt’s “plot” to build more and lower. 
cost houses, and see that our citizens 
and ex-servicemen have a roof over their 
heads, such as the antagonists of the 
bill enjoy. Let me add that in addition 
to the inspired telegrams of opposition 
from self-serving interests, I have many 
messages, both telegrams and letters 
from civic groups, organized labor, and 
servicemen’s organizations urging ang 
pleading for passage of the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I have just received 
long and expensive telegram signed by 
the National Association of Retail Lum. 
ber Dealers, one of those I have receive 
in opposition to the housing bill. They, 
like all similar groups, oppose the bill for 
their own benefit and selfish interest. 
Consumers, who will not share in indus. 
try’s profits, and who dread every new 
bubble of inflation, want housing, and 
believe this bill is the most practicable 
concrete way of getting homes for hun. 
dreds of thousands of veterans, their 
families, and just plain citizens, 

The editorial from the Chicago Sun 
follows: 


MR. WYATT’S “CONSPIRACY” IN HOUSING 


Wilson Wyatt, National Housing Adminis- 
trator, has a missionary job to do in Chicago 
today. The National Association of Home 
Builders, whose convention he will address, 
is kicking against his program to build 2,700,- 
000 homes in the next 2 years. One of its 
committees has denounced the program as 
“a conspiracy for socialized housing,” and 
suggested that veterans be enlisted in a cam- 
paign against it. Mr. Wyatt must persuade 
the builders, instead, to build houses. 

If it seems odd that the industry should 
be more interested in killing off the Wyatt 
program than in building the houses he asks, 
one. must remember. that this is an odd in- 
dustry. Its front men have for years suc- 
ceeded in putting their worst feet forward. 
Instead of buckling down to the job of pro- 
ducing more housing for less money, they 
have preferred to fight Government policies 
aimed at that goal. Instead of reviving and 
reorganizing a stagnant industry that has 
failed the people, they chose to conduct a 
rearguard action in defense of the status quo. 

Do the builders realize. what they are 
doing? Having failed to develop on their 
own initiative a flexible and progressive 
industry able to meet such a crisis as that 
of the present, they can sabotage the Govern- 
ment’s efforts only at great risk to them- 
selves. The veteran wants a house. He 
will not be impressed by hoarse cries of “so- 
cialized housing.” Unless he gets a house, 
and fairly soon, he will demand socialization 
that is socialization, 

Mr. Wyatt’s program, of course, is far from 
that. In fact, he proposes to rescue the 
home-building industry from the dire posi- 
tion it now occupies. By the use of Govern- 
ment stimulants, as these tcols were usefl in 
wartime, he seeks to obtain the needed pro- 
duction by private enterprise. If the builders 
know their own interests, they will accept 
his proposals gladly, and turn to with a will. 
A nation that is starved for homes is bound 
to prefer a Wyatt program for 2,700,000 
houses to a private-enterprise plan for half 
that many. 

The Wyatt program faces immediate peri! 
in Congress, where the Patman bill to pro- 
vide for price control and subsidies has been 
watered down by a House committee. The 
bill must be strengthened and passed if the 
real estate inflation is to be stopped and 
large-scale home production, both by con- 
ventional methods and prefabrication, is 
be gotten under way. 
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The alternative is clear. Let real estate 
inflation continue, and most of the veterans 
will not be able to afford a home. Let costs 
mount, and the number of houses built will 
shrink far below the level of acute need. 
Let a slow and backward industry pursue its 
old insufficient ways, and we shall have an- 
other boom, another crash, another slump. 

No, Mr. Wyatt is not leading a conspiracy 
of socialization. He is plotting for more 
and lower cost houses; scheming to remedy 
the deficiencies of an industry which has 
failed to remedy them itself; contriving ways 
to fulfill the national obligation in housing 
while leaving its production in private hands. 
In such a “plot” the home builders should 
enlist a¢ willing conspirators. 





Annual Farm Economic Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1946 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the February 
21, 1946, issue of the Story City Herald, 
Story City, Iowa: 

CANNED GOODS 

They had the annual farm economic con- 
ference in Des Moines last week. Great farm 
leaders were there and, as usual, scintillated 
with words worn threadbare through inces- 
sant use during the past quarter century. 

Mordecai Ezekiel, of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, solemnly declared, “The 
United States can’t gain by keeping other 
nations poor.” As if anybody ever believed 
we could. Ezekiel belongs to the bunch who 
have the notion we can get rich by giving 
other nations money with which to buy our 
stuff. 

Professor Jesness, of the University of Min- 
nesota, offered this gem of deep thinking: 
“Demand for farm products will be caused by 
a high level of employment and resulting con- 
sumer power.” The professor was on safe 
ground; the demand for farm products will 
be there—employment or no employment. 
He probably meant the price would be higher, 

Now hear this one enunciated by John 
Abbink, of the Foreign Trade Council: “The 
proposed loan of $4,000,000,000 to Britain 
would be advantageous to the United States 
even if never repaid.” Advantageous to the 
importers, exporters, and ship owners, maybe. 

Henry Wallace was present at the confer- 
ence, of course. He played safe, too, by 
relieving himself of these three pragmatic 
statements: 

“World trade is badly out of kilter after 
two world wars and a long depression.” 
Henry, by the way, had charge of Uncle Sam’s 
depression for eight solid years and didn't 
make much of an impression on it until the 
Second World War came along. 

“For a good many things which we don't 
have we need imports at a reasonable cost.” 
Trouble with Henry, he wants imports of 
things we do have: lower tariffs on farm 
products from South America and the junk- 
ing of our rubber factories so we can import 
rubber from the East Indies. 

“Unless we realize we are a part of the 
world market we are going to find ourselves 
again in the condition of the 20’s and 30's.” 
Henry’s father and grandfather, and all the 
past generation, knew full well we are a 
part of the world market and tried earnestly 
to keep the world from using us as a dumping 


ground for slave labor. The result is we be- 
came the world’s richest Nation before 
Henry was born. And it is noteworthy that 
the impoverished nations of the world made 
headway in proportion as we progressed: We 
bought their goods and they bought ours, on 
the fair and square basis of value received 
and value given, without hidden subsidies 
or bond issues to influence trade. 


A a 


Foreign Loans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1946 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orb, I include the following letter: 


WESTERLY, R. I., February 27, 1946. 
To the Congress of the United States of 
America, the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, D. C., greet- 
ing: 

Honorable fellow Americans, an American 
citizen, acting under the provision of the 
American bill of rights, takes this method of 
voicing his logical objection to any foreign 
loan such as proposed, being approved by 
the Congress or consummated by the action 
of any source other than by direct mandate 
of the citizens of the United States of Amer- 
ica; and not then until the Congress of the 
United States of America has by official ac- 
tion first placed upon the statutes of the 
United States of America a suitable old-age 
pension consistent with the so-called Ameri- 
can way of life. 

The United States of America—the richest 
country in the world—must first take proper 
care of its own people before squandering 
its resources in foreign lands. Based on his- 
tory in this regard, use of the word squan- 
dering does not seem out of place in my 
opinion. The Townsend plan, so-called, has 
not been approved by our Government be- 
cause, it has been said, to do so would bank- 
rupt the country, or words to this effect. If 
this be true, then it is inconsistent to con- 
sider loaning billions to foreign countries 
with no ample security other than a promise 
to pay back sometime within 50 or more 
years. If the United States of America can 
find billions for foreign countries, then 
surely it can find adequate funds for dis- 
bursement among our aged in the form of a 
pension consistent with the dignity of the 
richest Nation on earth. It is the aged 
today who in their youth, by toil of mind 
and body, have brought to the surface the 
riches of which we are prone to boast. Let 
us take care of our own first—then if there 
is any to spare we can consider foreign loans 
if it is really needed and they can give ample 
security that will compel repayment within 
a reasonable time; otherwise, no. 

Let us pay more attention to American 
just rights and less to world political am- 
bition. Uncle Sam needs your friendship 
now; don’t let him down. It is respectfully 
requested that this communication be read 
to the Members of your respective Houses 
and incorporated in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorRD. ; 

Very sincerely yours, 
ALFRED ROBERTS, 
A Native-Born American Citizen 
Whose Forebears Were Settlers 
in the Sturdy State of Maine. 

(Notz.—Sent to Presiding Officer, House 

and Senate.) 
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Forty Years of Service in the House 


REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1946 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I rose 
with the purpose of answering the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, but having 
learned during my short absence from 
the floor of the statement of the ma- 
jority leader, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack], call- 
ing attention to the fact that today is the 
beginning of my fortieth year of service 
in this House, and of his words of praise, 
I cannot proceed until I have thanked 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Nor can I proceed without trying to 
express my gratification and apprecia- 
tion for the generous applause and the 
spontaneous standing ovation you genitle- 
men have just now so graciously given 
me. It is a tribute and an honor for 
which I thank you. I hope I continue 
to merit and deserve your expression of 
friendship and good will, and the mem- 
ory of this occasion will serve as an en- 
couragement to me in my service to the 
Congress, to my district, and to my 
country. 





The Packers and OPA 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1946 


Mr. SABATH. Now, Mr. Speaker, hav- 
ing expressed my deep and sincere grati- 
fication for this spontaneous ovation, I 
continue in my original purpose in rising, 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr., 
RicH] has called attention to the com- 
plaint of a packing house in his district 
complaining about OPA. I venture to 
say that that very packing house has 
made more money since 1941 than it ever 
did before price control was imposed, 
notwithstanding the wartime restrictions 
for the benefit of all of us. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the ren- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I cannot yield, 
Speaker; I am sorry. 

In this connection I wish to insert the 
text of a recent broadcast by Quincy 
Howe on that subject which speaks more 
plainly than I can. He points out that 
in the beginning of inflation property 
makes money, but in the end, when 
money becomes valueless, everybody 
loses. He blames the owners and mana- 
gers of industry and speaks of the inde- 
fensible attitude of the National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers in their current 
attacks on OPA. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. 
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The American Conscience Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLOS P. ROMULO 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER OF THE PHILIPPINES TO 
THE UNITED STATES 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1946 


Mr. ROMULO. Mr. Speaker, I call the 
attention of the Members of the House to 
an eloquent radio address on the future 
of the Philippines, delivered by the Hon- 
orable Paul V. McNutt, United States 
High Commissioner to the Philippines. 
Commissioner McNutt has just come 
back from Manila, where he spent 3 
months observing the extent of the dev- 
astation wrought on my country by the 
grim vicissitudes of war. “The Philip- 
pines,” he says, “are the wounded war 
veteran of the American community of 
peoples.” He has seen, not only with his 
eyes, but with his heart, the dreadful 
wreckage of war in the Philippines. 

In discussing the American obligation 
_to the Filipino people, Commissioner Mc- 
Nutt speaks more forthrightly than 
wceuld be proper for any Filipino spokes- 
man. On the same subject, but with a 
different approach, I have spoken several 
times on the floor of the House. As Resi- 
dent Commissioner of the Philippines, I 
am truly grateful to Commissioner Mc- 
Nutt for saying what it would have been 
in bad grace for me, as a Filipino, to say. 

His speech could have peen made only 
by an American. It is an expression of 
Americanism at its best. He bespeaks 
the American conscience. His timely 
and thought-provoking address follows: 


The Philippines today are islands of con- 
fusion in a vast sea of unrest. That confu- 
sion is to a large extent made in America. 
We helped bring it about. So far we have 
not done much to resolve it. 

The sea of unrest is the general unrest 
of the Orient, with more than a billion peo- 
ple striving and elbowing their way toward 
nationhocd, in the direction of the twen- 
tieth century. In that troubled scene the 
Philippines should not be an area of confu- 
sion, but an area of order and certainty. 
We can make it so. 

The confusion in the Philippines is the 
confusion of despair and frustration, of im- 
patience and uncertainty. The islands have 
been brutally, criminally ravaged by war, by 
our wars The enemy blasted them in the 
first asseult and captured them. We re- 
turned. In the process of liberation, and as 
a result of unbelievable Japanese brutality 
in defeat, the Philippines were damaged be- 
yond description. Cities were laid waste, 
innocent people were burned out and 
slaughtered. 

These are words, but there are facts to 
support them. I have just come from 3 
months in the Philippines. I have never 
spent a more exciting 3 months. I have 
never spent en unhappier period in seeing 
what I had to see. 

The islands are now a devastated land, 
burned over, blasted, shattered, and plun- 
dered. The beautiful city of Manila, Pearl 
of the Orient, has become gn ugly scarecrow 
of a city, a shanty town, a crowded com- 
munity of shacks and lean-tos, a graveyard 
of the skeletons of buildings. 

But that is just the physical appearance. 
Much worse damage has been done to the 
Philippines as a nation. The national econ- 
omy has been destroyed and wrecked. More 
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than 95 percent of the total Philippine pro- 
duction before the war was for export—if you 
exclude rice and fish, both of which .are 
locally consumed. More than 90 percent of 
the country’s exports went to the United 
States. The big-four exports—sugar, hemp, 
coconut, and tobacco products, depended to 
a major extent on the existence of a tariff- 
free market in this country. 

The Japanese shattered that Philippine 
economy. Sugar lands were ordered turned 
to cotton. Tobacco lands were left fallow. 
Coconut and hemp lands were ordered culti- 
vated, but the orders went unheeded. The 
Filipinos wouldn’t work for Japanese mas- 
ters. Even at gun point the loyal Filipino 
millions offered quiet but immovable re- 
sistance. 

Today there are no crops for export. There 
is almost no economy. The sources of in- 
come for local government have been vir- 
tually wiped out. The currency tied by 
law to the American dollar is sound, but 
values are unbelievably inflated. Communi- 
cations among the 7,000 islands of the Phil- 
ippines are still paralyzed. 

The Commonwealth Government is help- 
less to move effectively toward rehabilitation. 
There is a bitterly divisive collaborationist 
issue. The nation is involved in a national 
political campaign. The people of the Phil- 
ippines are waiting, with decreasing pa- 
tience, for the United States to redeem its 
promises, to take the necessary steps to at- 
tack the paralysis which has frezen the 
economy of the country. 

We made the Philippines a promise of in- 
dependence, to be effective on July 4, 1946. 
We showered them, for 50 years, with brave 
words about democracy, about Western 
ideals. Those words were taken seriously. 
They were taught in the schools. They were 
practiced. 

In the early months of our defense pro- 
gram, before the war, we exhorted the Pailip- 
pines to produce more and more of the prod- 
ucts we needed. We required them to ship 
it all to us, to stop shipments to other coun- 
tries. They responded nobly. Then came 
the war. 

The great mass of Filipinos resisted the 
invader. They fought the Japanese in a 
hundred different ways. There were 200,000 
heroes on every island of the Philippines, 
who rose up from the fields and villages to 
fight back. Those men, and women, brought 
to the Japanese a nightmare of violent re- 
sistance which no other colonial people at- 
tempted. They made the occupation -the 
most difficult job the Japanese faced in the 
Orient. They were heroes, every one of them, 
those guerrilas. They fought for their Phil- 
ippines, and for their America, the America 
they had been taught to love, the giver of 
laws, the giver of freedom, the giver of de- 
mocracy. Their story has not even been 
half told. 

Because of those millions of resisting Fili- 
pinos, and because of those 200,000 heroic 
guerrillas, we have an obligation to the 
Philippines that extends beyond legal cove- 
nants, beyond promises, beyond independ- 
ence. We have an obligation to reward the 
Philippines in full measure for the lives and 
property they lost, for the lives and property 
they saved us. 

We have interests in the Philippines, too, 
American interests. I am not referring here 
to our commercial interests, which are im- 
portant, and which make for jobs here at 
home. I am referring to our broader inter- 
ests in the Orient and in the world, which 
are based upon our united determination to 
keep and maintain the peace, For this pur- 
pose, the United States has a special obliga- 
tion in the Far East. In that part of the 
world, it is the armed might of the United 
States, actual and potential, which must be 
depended upon by the United Nations Organ- 
ization to furnish the police power and the 
moral hindrance to would-be aggressors. For 





this purpose, we need bases in the Far East 
And bases in the Far East mean bases in the 
Philippines. Those bases are not intended 
merely to protect the Philippines, nor the 
United States, but are primarily intended to 
give authority to the conscience of the worlq 

But arms alone are not enough. Atom 
bombs are not enough. We need the friend. 
ship and the confidence of the millions of 
pecple of the Orient. Based on that frieng. 
ship and confidence, our armed strength be. 
comes nct menacing, but reassuring: not 
threatening, but promising. 

The 18,000,000 people of the Philippines are 
our ambassadors in the Orient. The con- 
tinuing faith of those Filipinos, men of brown 
skin but of western democratic mind, is a 
symbol to the entire Far East of our good 
will and democratic practice. We must not 
we dare not, lose that faith. Wecannot afford 
to destroy it by our own inaction. 

Today there are pending on Capitol Hil! 
two pieces of legislation, the Bell bill and 
the Tydings bill, which are designed to as- 
sist in the rehabilitation and reconstruc- 
tion of the Philippines. Those bills have 
the support of President Truman. They are 
urgent, life-giving legislation for the Philip- 
pines. The Bell bill gives Philippine indus- 
try 28 years of preferential tariff; the Tyq- 
ings bill authorizes appropriation of $459. 
000,000 for rebuilding public works and pay- 
ing for war damages. The Philippines have 
been waiting for 5 months for this legisla- 
tion. No positive rehabilitation can get un- 
der way without these two economic charters 
of recovery. Congress, I believe, is now ready 
to act. It will be a belated recognition, but 
it must be given in a hurry. 

The fact of independence for the Philip- 
pines on July 4 does not reduce our obliga- 
tion to these people. The Fhilippines are 
the wounded war veterans of the American 
community of peoples. We will have as 
much responsibility for them after July 4, 
1946, as we, as individuals, would have for 
a wounded son after he has reached the 
age of 21. 

For many years there will be a special re- 
lationship between the two countries and 
the two peoples. We will be obliged to help 
the Philippines regain their economic health 
for years to come. It is to our interest to 
do so, and to take such measures as are 
necessary to help the Philippines shake off 
the shackles of a feudalistic past. Only then 
can they become a modern, a free, and lib- 
erty-loving democracy, in accordance with 
the principles we have taught them for 50 
years—an economic as well as political de- 
mocracy. That is the job for tomorrow, the 
challenge to future Philippine-American re- 
lations. 
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HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1946 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
a recent editorial appeared in the Dun- 
kirk Evening Observer, an excellent pa- 
per published in my home city, which 
points out the effect of the pending 
strikes on all parties concerned. The 
distinguished editor has made a careful 
analysis of the local situation resulting 
from the suspension of pay rolls, which 
gives a fair picture, I assume, of thou- 
sands of similar communities dependent 
upon industrial pay rolls. 











Under unanimous consent, I include 
the editorial to which I have referred as 
a part of my remarks: 


AN APPEAL 


Let’s go back to work. 

The steel strike has been settled. Hun- 
dreds have gone back to work, but they may 
not remain at work very long. Unless the 
fabricators begin to use their steel the steel 
makers will again be out of work. 

The strike issues in the main have been 
settled. 

It remains to iron out the details. 

But these details are cumbersome and 
complicated. 

They involve decisions by Government de- 
partments already cluttered up with a great 
mass of requests. 

To get prices fixed and apply the new for- 
mula may take weeks and weeks. 

Meanwhile Dunkirk men and Dunkirk fam- 
lies are losing approximately $12,000 a day. 

Your pay, whatever it is, has not been ap- 
pearing for 6 weeks. It may not appear for 
6 weeks longer. Can you afford that? 

And you, Mr. Employer, what of your op- 
erations? Your overhead is running along. 
You are paying nonproductive office help— 
and you are getting nothing out of it. If 
this keeps going on, you are fairly certain 
to face a decided loss this year—a loss when 
there might be a handsome profit. 

As the worker and the employer lose, the 
city also loses. Every other worker, every 
taxpayer, every businessman must take a 
share of the loss. It is a long, vicious, tire- 
some, disastrous circle. 

Why not get together on a provisional 
basis, right now? Let whatever settlements 
or concessions there may be in the final set- 
tlement be retroactive to the date of return- 
ing to work. 

Why wait for slow governmental depart- 
ments? 

Let’s cut the loss—everybody’s loss. 

Let’s meet now on this basis so that we 
can all be at work and happy by March 1. 

This is an appeal, without prejudice, for 
the good of the city and everyone in it. Get 
together now. 





Radio Broadcast by John Hurley 
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HON. ELLIS E. PATTERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN {HE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1946 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. _ Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ex- 
cerpt from NBC News Broadcast, Febru- 
ary 24, 1946, read by John Hurley, NBC 
staff announcer: 


Well, apparently there is nothing on tap 
in Congress this week that will touch off 
another filibuster, but it looks as though 
another one may be coming some time fairly 
soon. There’s a move afoot to bring up the 
fair employment practices bill again, this 
time to the House floor. And that, you 
know, is the bill the southern Congressmen 
Say they won't have any. part of. It was 
killed off in the Senate not long ago, but it 
has supporters in the House, and they are 
busy thinking up a way to get it to the 
floor. The authority for this is HucH Dr 
Lacy, the Washington Democrat, who is 
serving his first term in the House. This 
man DE Lacy, by the way, has a pretty color- 
ful background, 
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There is an unwritten law on Capitol Hill, 
you know, that a freshman Congressman is 
seen and not heard, sits quietly with hands 
in lap, being respectful to his elders. That 
doesn’t impress De Lacy. He is not awed 
by his elders one bit. He speaks up to them 
whenever they need it, and that is usually 
when he thinks somebody is stepping on the 
toes of the little man. 

De Lacy is a little man himself—except in 
size. He is tall and husky; looks as if he 
might be a day laborer, a ditch-digger, or a 
shipyard machinist. On the other hand, he 


‘looks and talks as if he might be a college 


professor. Well, at one time or another, 
during his 35 years, he has been all of those. 
He still holds his membership card in the 
machinist union; and he also holds a master’s 
degree in English. 

De Lacy’s political thinking falls some- 
where in that now-familiar zone “slightly 
left of center.” His opponents—and he has 
picked up a lot since coming to Congress— 
say his thinking is more, much more, than 
slightly left of center. Some of them call 
him a Communist. Des Lacy laughs. 

He began acting like a freshman Con- 
gressman isn’t supposed to act last fall when 
he stood up and said his piece about Patrick 
Hurley, our former Ambassador to China, 
Hurley, you remember, kicked off an ex- 
plosion around town when he resigned and 
accused the State Department of wrecking 
our foreign policy in China. While the State 
Department was busy preparing a reply, 
De Lacy stepped up and beat them to the 
punch. He said it was Hurley, not the State 
Department, who wrecked our Chinese for- 
eign policy. For his pains, he was called an 
upstart by a lot of people. But that’s all 
right with him. Because, he says, the entire 
Hurley episode served a useful purpose. In 
the first place, it helped make the people con- 
scious there is such an animal as United 
States policy in China. And, more concrete- 
ly, it. resulted in General Marshall going to 
China and real progress toward ending the 
Chinese civil war. 

About this matter of public opinion, Dr 
Lacy has some very definite ideas. He thinks 
the people should speak up more, to make 
Congress do what they want. For instance, 
he says, if the people really want better 
social-security coverage, really want more un- 
employment compensation, if they sign 
enough petitions and write enough letters, 
they'll get it. 

He says he and some other House Mem- 
bers are getting up a petition now to bring 
the fair-employment-practices bill to the 
House floor. That’s the bill the southern 
Democrats talked to death in the Senate a 
couple of weeks ago. De Lacy calls the fili- 
buster disgusting. And he also thinks the 
Senate played its hand wrong. The southern- 
ers, you remember, said they were willing to 
filibuster all summer if necessary, but he 
thinks that was a big bluff. He says the 
Senators who wanted the bill should have 
let the southerners go ahead and talk. Then, 
he says, the people would have got mad 
enough to do something about the spectacle 
of a Senate conducting no business and draw- 
ing a salary. 

And speaking of salary, De Lacy never made 
very much money. Even when he had his 
white-collar job teaching in college he only 
made $110 a month. And at one time he 
and his wife were almost broke. Eighteen 
bucks, he says, between us. Now he has 
three daughters and a Congressman’s salary. 
And still, he says, he’s not saving as much 
as he did when he worked in the shipyard. 
He worked in the shipyard, by the way, all 
during the war, building destroyers. Even 
on the day of the primary election in 1944, 
he worked his 8 hours and kept on working 
right up until a couple of weeks before the 
general election in November, 
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The Totalitarian Trend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1946 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding an address made by Mr. Carroll 
B. Huntress, vice president of the Repub- 
lic Coal & Coke Co., before the forum of 
free enterprise, at the Statler Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., on February 28, 1946: 


A meeting of agricultural, educational, in- 
dustrial, and labor interests of New Jersey 
was held in Trenton last month. Discussion 
related, in part, to teaching of Americanism 
in the public schools. The meeting func- 
tioned through several panels in the fore- 
noon and through a single gathering in the 
afternoon, when reports summarizing the 
morning sessions were received from duly 
chosen delegates of the panel sessions. At 
each of the panel meetings a Communist 
figured prominently in the debate, arguing 
vociferously for the “rights of the under- 
dog”’ and frequently employing that much- 
abused phrase, “the underfed one-third.” 
A friend whom I visited in Trenton a few 
days ago told of a conversation which he 
overheard, as the afternoon session was about 
to commence, at the entrance to the room 
where that meeting was to be held. A 
woman member of the trio of Communists 
said to her two associates, “We might as 
well leave now. We can’t make any trouble 
in there.” 

As I look over this audience, I don’t be- 
lieve that woman or any of her ilk could 
make trouble here. But I cite this instance 
as a sample of what’s going on and as evi- 
dence of the “confuse and divide” technique 
which threatens our very foundations. To 
such a statement as I have just made there 
is the conventional challenge of the parlor- 
pink to the effect that if our foundations are 
so weak as to be susceptible to such propa- 
ganda they are not worth saving. That type 
of individual would be the champion cry- 
baby when comes the revolution and we all 
eat strawberries, like them or not. It’s in- 
ane, according to some folks, to talk about a 
revolution here, in the light of the small 
fraction of Communists. They contend it 
just couldn’t happen here. Well, if most of 
us, with the courage of sheep, are going to 
remain unvocal, it certainly will happen here. 
As in Virgil’s day, so now, “it never troubles 
a wolf how many the sheep be.” All of us 
have likely read that letter Macaulay wrote 
100 years ago, in which he made a startling 
prophecy. He predicted that in the twen- 
tieth century—and we're only about half 
through it—this country would be pillaged 
by barbarians even as Rome was destroyed. 
The difference, he said, would be that, where- 
as the destroyers of Rome were outside bar- 
barians, the destroyers of America would be 
the people of our own country and the prod- 
ucts of our own institutions. Fantastic as it 
may sound, it is much less fantastic than was 
the case a decade or so ago. Our present bar- 
barians would reform defects of detail by 
universal confusion; cure illness by death. 
Riddance from a present evil is not a cure 
unless here is an all-around improvement in 
condition. 

It is high time we advert to that ancient 
admonition, “Eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty.” A growing number of so-called good 
Americans, especially those afflicted with a 
psychopathic passion for security, actually 
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sneer at what they dub the antiquated doc- 
trine expressed in that admonition. This in- 
dicates that the foundations of the Republic 
are weakening and unless there is at once 
a well-directed countermovement a totali- 
tarian economy will follow. Everett DIRKSEN, 
an outstanding leader in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, delivered the annual address at 
this year’s meeting of the New York State 
Bar Association. Communism on the March 
was his subject, and he spoke from the rec- 
ord of observations made on a recent round- 
the-world trip. The inroads that ideology 
has already made here call, he counseled, 
for a herculean effort in opposition. 

No better illustration of the technique of 
the enemy could be had than is afforded by 
the Trenton, N. J., incident. And what is the 
underlying philosophy of those subversive 
forces? I was thrilled at a January meeting 
when the most Reverend J. Francis McIntyre, 
auxiliary bishop of New York, by a sharp at- 
tack on those forces which conspire to divide 
Americans, brought 400 diners to their feet in 
a spontaneous ovation. He said, “Integrity, 
courage in leadership, are the needs of our 
time.” This is the spirit of America, which 
adheres to what has made our country great. 
Yet there are those who seek to change from 
our democratic principles of Washington and 
Jefferson to the so-called democracy of “‘con- 
fuse and divide.” There is a well-organized 
effort to confuse democracy with communism, 
For instance, the New York Daily Worker, 
which George Sokolsky, eminent New York 
Sun columnist, styles, “The organ of an alien 
international conspiracy,” invariably refers to 
the Communists and their friends as progres- 
sives. According to a New York Times edito- 
rial under date of February 6, “actually, affir- 
mation has been made in Soviet practice and 
in the Soviet Constitution that a real democ- 
racy is compatible with a single political 
party, with only one list of candidates in an 
election, with a secret police and an unfree 
pvress.””’ Let us remember, nevertheless, that 
western democracy cannot be a successful 
general practice unless it is based on a true 
general conviction. Democracy grows at 
one’s own doorstep; that is, as a prerequisite 
for its effective advocacy there must be 
the root of democracy in our own lives. In 
some cases, the worms appear to have been 
busy at the root. On January 31, at Fort 
Devens, near Boston, Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower called upon veterans to fight as 
_hard for the peace as they had fought 
‘against the Axis. Here is what he said: 

“Attack everything anti-American now with 
as much vigor as you attacked the Germans 
and the Japs during the war. It’s up to you 
to forestall any recurrence of any type of 
foreignism. You have an investment in the 
United States and the Star-Spangled Banner 
means a lot more to you now.” General “Ike” 
is well aware of the dangerous trend—that’s 
why he sounded the alarm. His reference to 
the investment which our soldiers have in 
the United States leads to the observation 
that in perhaps a larger sense than that im- 
plied in the title of the organization under 
whose auspices we meet today, every Ameri- 
can has a precious investment to safeguard. 

What is to be done about all this? you ask. 
Presumably, you have given serious thought 
to this general question, and you're attending 
this meeting in search of an intelligent an- 
swer. This statement by Daniel Webster 
furnishes the answer, “nothing will ruin this 
country if the people themselves will under- 
take its safety.” In other words, the saving 
of the country from wrong thinking and 
wrong philosophies lies in the hands of the 
people themselves. As it stands today, a 
handful of collectivists can paralyze our 
country. Certainly, we are headed into 
stormy seas; and we cannot ride out the 
storm by squirting oil on the raging waters. 
The great middle group of our population 
must act. There are several organizations 
arcund which our forces should rally. An 


outstanding group, whose set of principles 
entitles it to loyal support on the part of 
those who believe that among human rights 
is the right to property, is the Investors 
League. 

Your attendance reflects an interest in 
the preservation of the free enterprise sys- 
tem. Such an interest is timely, as Mark 
Sullivan, the distinguished analyst, pointed 
out in his January 1 column, where he wrote 
that “the fate of that system in the United 
States is a main issue for 1946.” ‘This sys- 
tem is under attack,” he said, “an attack in 
the rest of the world so successful that Amer- 
ica is the only large country maintaining the 
system.” The Marxians and their fellow 
travelers, in Buffalo as elsewhere, insinuate 
collectivism is better; but they cannot make 
a case on objective data, for the facts show 
that private capitalism is the most successful 
system the world has ever known. Conse- 
quently, they resort to the “confuse and 
divide” technique. 

Previous to my Trenton visit, I had planned 
to confine my remarks to exposition of the 
uneconomic features of the St. Lawrence proj- 
ect. I now cite the support given to that 
project, including its espousal by the Presi- 
dent, as proof of the trend away from the 
private-enterprise system. Both in its power 
aspects and in its transportation aspects the 
proposed St. Lawrence-Niagara development 
is thoroughly typical of a trend of govern- 
mental usurpation of the rights of citizens 
and of expropriation of the results of their 
enterprise. Unless that trend is reversed, de- 
struction of a society of freemen and of the 
economy that flows from the vigor of free 
enterprise will follow. A great deal of the ex- 
propriation of private enterprise by Govern- 
ment becomes so much an accustomed thing 
that after a time we take it to be perfectly 
natural. Then it is easy for people to reason 
from what is assumed to be natural to mak- 
ing the same kind of process universal. 


Most proponents of the St. Lawrence proj- 
ect give at least lip service to the free-enter- 
prise system, while contending that our 
economy will be strengthened by this billion- 


dollar-plus scheme. Some advocates attempt 
to assure us that another TVA won’t happen 
here, and call attention to the Federal-State 
accord whereby the latter would have the 
power distribution rights. Some observers, 
who are acquainted with governmental tac- 
tics in the TVA expansion program, believe 
that, should the project be developed, it 
wouldn’t be many years before Washington 
ruled the St. Lawrence roost. If the left- 
wing philosophy which has such a powerful 
grip on our present economy prevails we 
know what to expect. As Hitler exposed his 
hand in Mein Kampf, so the left-wing crowd, 
speaking through Victor G. Reuther, chair- 
man, postwar policy committee of the 
United Auto Workers, exposed their hand in 
the December 1945 issue of a magazine called 
Common Sense. In that issue Reuther ad- 
vocated “the substitution of democratic 
social ownership for private monopoly owner- 
ship.” Do you investors want democratic 
social ownership? And what does Mr. 
Reuther mean by the term “democratic”? He 
tells us in these words, “the forms of 
social ownership we propose to institute 
must, in the fashion of the cooperatives and 
the TVA, be absolutely democratic in char- 
acter.” That’s the type of democracy which 
the St. Lawrence project would generate. 
Democratic social ownership, to employ Mr. 
Reuther’s phrase, would soon overtake the 
railroads. It wouldn't be long before a gov- 
ernmental set-up would take over the electric 
utilities of the State of New York. Why not? 
It happened in Terinessee in the face of a 
stiff fight by a stalwart warrior, Wendell 
Willkie. The socialistic domination of dis- 
tribution and customer relations in the Ten- 
nessee Valley is now complete. For instance, 
the United States, through the Electric Home 
and Farm Authority, has engaged in the sale 
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of refrigerators, not only in the Tennessee 
Valley but throughout the Nation, 

Let’s take a look at the St. Lawrence 
scheme. No transportation medium ayail- 
able for use only 7 months in the year is 
sound. ‘On the power phase of this project, 
which Vice President Matthew Woll, of the 
American Federation of Labor, calls a mon- 
strosity, I would make a few observations, 
Most of the discussions of the St. Lawrence 
power development refer to a $93,375,000 ex- 
penditure by the State of New York as if 
that were the whole story. In an Albany 
dispatch to the New York Times, under date 
of February 2, we read: “Under the Federal. 
State accord, the State is to have the power 
distribution rights in return for payment of 
$93,375,000 toward the cost of the St. Law- 
rence development.” The following entirely 
disregards all question of the necessary bv” | 
dens which it is proposed to lay on the sea- 
way. No question is here raised as to 
whether ancient cost estimates represent the 
postwar possibilities. It is believed that gen- 
eral observation answers that. Taking the 
figures appearing in the eighth annual report 
of the Power Authority of the State of New 
York for the year ended December 31, 1938, 
at their face value, we find that the $93,- 
375,000 is just the opener and that the power 
authority itself projects an undertaking on 
its own basis of estimating of $604,030,000, or 
six and seven-tenths times the conversational 
cost of the public powér project. And this 
eliminates all consideration of the general 
experience in such matters, namely, that the 
subsequent discovery of unexpected trifles 
runs to a substantial part of the original 
estimate. 

This, however, is beside the point. The 
discussion of a $93,375,000 expenditure by 
the State of New York is flagrant deception. 
The protagonists of the scheme have fully in 
mind a vastly larger undertaking and have 
excellently put themselves in the position, 
if anything is ever said later as to their not 
having been frank, that whatever the con- 
versations have been their published report 
has put all and sundry on notice as to the 
intent and extent of the project. This is 
chiseling on the grand scale. Now for the 
climax, depending, of course, on your point 
of view. Even when all of this is done, the 
power authority does not promise to effect an 
economy of more than one-tenth of a cent per 
kilowatt-hour at wholesale. Serious analysis 
would show this economy working really in 
reverse, in much greater degree. 

The protagonists of the power development 
cheerfully assume that the people of New 
York State and the neighboring States can 
absorb a bunch of kilowatt-hours and there- 
by relieve all the ailments of man, from fall- 
ing hair to fallen arches, taking in gastric 
ulcers en route. Granted that there are 
many things which electrical energy can do, 
given the means of employing it, the fact 
still remains that the user has to equip him- 
self with the devices of utilization. The al- 
leged economy of the St. Lawrence and the 
Niagara development is predicated on the as- 
sumption that residential consumers in up- 
state New York will use 3,000 kilowatt-hours 
a year each, and those in the metropolitan 
district 2,400 kilowatt-hours each per an- 
num. It has been computed that this use 
could be accomplished by the installation of 
1,600,000 refrigerators, 2,400,000 electric 
ranges, and 1,200,000 electric water heaters, 
the ranges and water heaters displacing coal 
and gas, to say nothing of birch, hickory, and 
maple from the farmers’ wocdlots. Maybe 
this is all very nice, but the residence con- 
sumers of the State would have to put up 
over one billion for these appliances, not to 
mention the reinforcement of house wiring 
to take on the heavy load of the electric 
ranges. This represents something like an in- 
vestment of $300 per average family through- 
out the State. Quite apparently, the people 














of the State are expected to serve the St. Law- 
rence development rather than the other way 
round, The protagonists apparently never 
heard “the Sabbath was made for man and 
not man for the Sabbath.” 

Respecting the ability of the average up- 
state domestic customer to consume electri- 
cal energy, estimated by the power authority 
of the State of New York at 3,000 kilowatt- 
hours per annum, let’s look at the record in 
the Tennessee Valley. Domestic rates in that 
area have been made low by dint of phony 
cost allocations, tax and interest immunity, 
unpaid collateral services of government. 
propaganda in the valley—federally paid 
for—has reached the heights of evangelistic 
fervor. The operations in the valley have 
been going on long enough to show what 
may be expected in comparable nonmetro- 
politan areas. TVA reports that for the 12 
months ending with November 1945 the av- 
erage domestic energy consumption through 
the systems, municipal and rural, served by 
TVA was 1,713 kilowatt-hours, which figure 
falls 1,287 kilowatt-hours below the estimate 
of the New York State Power Authority for 
upstate residential consumers. 

There is considerable ballyhoo about the 
industrial growth that the proposed power 
development would generate. But those 
who prate of the importance to the indus- 
trial development of a region through crea- 
tion of an abundance of power facilities, as 
if that were all that is involved, are defi- 
nitely overlooking the major part of what 
it tekes. The production-plant investment 
necessary for creating a useful job is gen- 
erally estimated at $6,000 per worker. The 
investment per worker in power plant and 
transmission and distribution facilities is 
reckoned at $900. The production-plant in- 
vestment is thus seen to be nearly seven 
times the investment in a first-class steam- 
power plant, along with facilities, for sup- 
plying an industrial job. This is not to say 
that the power costs are of no consequence. 
It is simply to underline that if the de- 
velopment of the power is by a process which 
casts a cloud over private enterprise the 
major part of the plant for employing the 
American worker is made more difficult to 
create, and it is further to say that it is 
economically easier to create a power plant 
than it is to create the industires that use 
its output. 

There is no disposition here to quarrel 
with the taking over of private functions by 
government when it is really necessary, and 
certain processes of regulation and control 
may be justified; but the Government 
competition with which the railroads are 
now faced and which may make Government 
seizure inevitable is not justifiable. The 
threat of TVA competition forced the sale 
of electric-utility properties in Tennessee 7 
years ago. We now hear demands that the 
Government take over the aluminum busi- 
ness, the steel business, and, pretty soon, 
there'll likely be renewed clamor for na- 
tionalization of the coal industry. We have 
seen the extreme in this sort of thing in 
Mr. Hitler’s development of the “peoples’ 
automobile.” How can some of our Mich- 
igan friends say that can’t happen here, in 
the light of the threat of the St. Lawrence 
project to private enterprise? Excuses can 
readily be contrived. They are as easily 
formed as are picket lines but are not nearly 
as solid. Fublic health is now being made 
an excuse for the governmental practice of 
medicine, and full employment is being made 
an excuse for the more extended hiring of its 
citizens by the superstate. And so on, ad 
nauseam, 

The more we study this St. Lawrence- 
Niagara regional development idea the clearer 
we see its resemblance to the concept of the 
altruistic state, which is now being enlarged 
by intertwining with the concept of an altru- 
istic industry. It’s just another excuse for 
the extension of the “welfare state’ where 
neither economy nor the public welfare war- 
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rants. And no suggestion has been advanced 
yet that the principal industry with which 
the St. Lawrence canal would compete, 
namely, the railroads, would enjoy tax-ex- 
emption along with the older type of philan- 
thropic institutions. Definitely, the rail- 
roads would qualify as such, for they would 
be called upon to stand by for 7 months of 
the year in order to have their facilities 
available for the transportation of freight 
which the canal couldn’t handle for the 
5-month period when it is frozen. The issue 
of an ability-to-pay wage wouldn't long con- 
cern the railroads. Bankrupted, they would 
be taken over by the Government. 

Only a Francis Bacon, with his rare talent 
for condensed prose, the distilled essence, 
could treat properly, in a limited period, of 
the sinister significance of this St. Lawrence 
scheme, with emphasis on the power phase. 
Once let the State get its hands or the power- 
distribution facilities of this country, and 
socialization of industry is right around the 
corner. That’s the primary goal of the to- 
talitarians. Their propaganda machines are 
vast, the operation subtle. Governments 
have traditionally bribed their citizens with 
bread and circuses into sacrificing their lib- 
erties. This movement resolves itself into 
an attempt to bribe the grain-raising Prairie 
States, the automobile-manufacturing States, 
with allegedly low-cost subsidized transpor- 
tation; an attempt to bribe the States of 
New York and Vermont with allegedly low- 
cost subsidized power into sacrificing free 
enterprise. It was the wily Lenin who said 
the sure bait of communism to catch capi- 
talism is that of immediate profit. That bait 
is now being dangled before the eyes of the 
great automobile corporations. 

Our entire problem narrows down to this— 
how are we to make ourselves heard on these 
vital issues? The enemies of our type of 
democracy are throwing their weight around, 
with the recent result that our internal dis- 
order was not far from chaos. The so-called 
minority groups bombard the Congress, 
motivated by knowledge that an extremely 
popular trait of not a few Members of that 
body is a consuming desire for longevity in 
Office. Consequently, it is of paramount im- 
portance that the great middle group of 
Americans make known to Washington, and 
to State legislators as well, how they feel 
about the momentous questions of the day. 
We can function through a body such as the 
Investors League. This over-all observation 
is in order. We can iunction effectively over 
the long range only if ‘we have a clear sense 
of ethics. An ethical conception must be 
pushed to the front, with the end result that 
service, not wealth, will be the standard of 
honor. 





Godchaux Raps United States Rice Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1946 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I wish to submit a copy of a state- 
ment on rice by Hon. Frank A. God- 
chaux, Jr., president of the Louisiana 
State Rice Milling Co. of Louisiana, 
which was published in the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune, of date March 1, 1946: 
GODCHAUX RAPS UNITED STATES RICE POLICY— 

SAYS LARGE PART OF CROP PRACTICALLY DE- 

STROYED 

Baton Rovuce, February 28.—Frank A. 
Godchaux, Jr., president of the Louisiana 
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Rice Milling Co., said today that the Gov- 
ernment practically destroyed a large por- 
tion of this year’s rice crop, as far as domes- 
tic use is concerned, by basing the rough 
rice ceiling price on a moisture content so 
high that much of it became “stack-burned” 
in storage. 

“The Government's vacillation first one 
Way and then another is ample evidence,” 
he said, “of a lack of clear policy and a lack 
of understanding of what they are doing to 
the industry and the country.” 

Godchaux’ statement was made in a let- 
ter, released today, to J. H. McLaurin, presi- 
dent of the United States Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, on the current rice situation. 

Godchaux also challenged the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture figures on rice distribu- 
tion, and questioned the wisdom of the Gov- 
ernment’s policy of allocating this year’s 
crop. 

“Our only source of information on total 
rice shipments,” Godchaux said, “is the Gov- 
ernment’s figures, and it is important to us, 
as well as to the Government, to have the 
truth. It is probably partly this lack of 
knowledge of what is going on in the rice 
industry that gives rise to unreasonable and 
uneconomical Government orders.” 

He said that at Government insistence, rice 
farmers, faced with rising demand and 
short labor supply, invested heavily in new 
rice growing and harvesting machinery, 


- while mills adjusted their milling and stor- 


ing equipment to the new combines. 

Cutting down domestic consumption of 
rice and shifting demand to other foods, 
Godchaux said, “practically destroys the 
heavy investment that has been made in the 
rice industry. It is neither intelligent 
nor American for our Government to destroy 
investment that it has insisted on being 
made.” 

Godchaux concluded that “the only rem- 
edy we see for the mismanagement of this 
year’s rice crop is to allow a reasonable por- 
tion of what top-grade rice remains to be 
shipped to the domestic trade before the 
Government set-aside.” 


a 


Terminal Leave for Enlisted Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1946 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following statement 
by J. H. Leib, national legislative direc- 
tor of American Veterans of World 
War II: 

AMVETS URGE TERMINAL LEAVE FOR ENLISTED MEN 
(By J. H. Leib, national legislative director, 
American Veterans of World War II) 

On numerous occasions Amvets have em- 


phatically stated their position relative to 
terminal leave in behalf of enlisted men who 
are being discharged from the armed forces. 


Amvets have never been able to under- 
stand why the Congress approved Public Law 
226, Seventy-ninth Congress, which provided 
terminal leave for commissioned personnel 


but which completely disregarded similar 
benefits to the GI’s who carried the brunt 
throughout the war. 

Amvets have protested this unfortunate 
and discriminatory legislation until w 
blue in the face, yet the Congress steadfastly 


refuses to call open hearings or take up f 
immediate consideration pending bills ' 


seek to grant enlisted personnel the same 
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consideration that was given to the greedy 
pressure groups located in the Pentagon 
Building and in the Navy Department. 

This so-called vacation pay has already 
become a heavy burden upon the taxpayers 
of this Nation. ‘Terminal rewards should 
never have been started in the first place, 
but since it is now the law of the land—for 
officers only—Congress should as a matter 
of fairness expedite legislation to enable 
men currently being discharged from the 
services to readjust and reorient them- 
selves before seeking civilian employment. 

The bill to grant terminal leave to officers 
was signed by the President on November 
21, 1945—-more than 3 months ago—and still 
nothing definite has been done for the en- 
listed men. 

It appears that many Members of Con- 
gress are not fully informed regarding this 
situation. 

Few seem to know that enlisted men are 
entitled to 30 days’ furlough leave per year, 
but if they are for some reason unable to 
use up this time they automatically lose it. 
Under existing regulations it does not ac- 
cumulate to their credit. 

However, commissioned officers who re- 
ceive the same 30-day leave are allowed to 
pile up this furlough time but not to ex- 
ceed 120 days. In other words an officer who 
did not use his leave will receive his full pay 
and allowance for 4 months upon discharge. 

Congress has many bills before it to cor- 
rect this great injustice. If it is good policy 
to permit terminal leave with full pay for 
officers then why isn’t it equally good policy 
to allow the same privileges to enlisted men 
on the same footing. Haven’t they earned 
this consideration by their many sacrifices? 





Not Unduly Exacting About Soviet 
Expansion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, many Ameri- 
cans have expressed a hope that with 
the establishment of the United Na- 
tions Security Council the era of unilat- 
eral and forcible expansion of the Soviet 
Empire would be replaced by an orderly 
process in which the desires of the peo- 
ples involved would be consulted and 
conformed to, as promised in the Atlantic 
Charter, the Moscow agreement, No. 1, 
and the Charter of the United Nations. 

These same Americans have looked 
forward to a more vigorous policy on the 
part of their Government than that 
which was described by Secretary of 
State Byrnes last October as not being 
unduly exacting. 

How far these hopes still are from frui- 
tion is very clearly summed up in the fol- 
lowing article by Joseph and Stewart 
Alsop which appeared in the Washington 
Post on February 6, 1946: 

NEW WORLD CONFLICT 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) - 

The cat is emerging from the bag. Re- 
ports from London at last clearly recognize 
that the basic problem of international re- 
lations is a rapidly developing conflict be- 
tween the tired British imperialism, and the 
vigorous Russian imperialism or expan- 
sionism—you may choose whichever word you 
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please. The future implications of this con- 
flict are almost illimitable. They embrace, 
in truth, most of Europe and Asia. 

An analysis of the conflict, area by area, 
is the only way to grasp the potential mean- 
ing of the over-ail picture. After extensive 
consultation, such an analysis has been pre- 
pared, and is presented herewith: 

The Middle and Far East are the areas 
where the conflict is at present most clearly 
visible, with the storm center, of course, in 
Iran. Essentially, the Iranian settlement 
reached by the United Nations is regarded as 
a Russian victory. The new Iranian Premier, 
Qavam, is a weak intriguer, on whom the Rus- 
sians have a considerable hold. It is ru- 
mored in Tehran that Qavam will ask the 
Soviet puppet in Azerbaijan, Peshavari, to 
enter his government as Minister of Agri- 
culture. The rebels in Azerbaijan have made 
great progress in consolidating their posi- 
tion, and recent State Department reports 
indicate the Iranian Government could no 
longer reestablish sovereignty over Azerbai- 
jan, even if Soviet forces were withdrawn 
from the area. 

Thus the’ Kremlin and the new regime at 
Tehran are now expected to reach an agree- 
ment, on the basis of the fait accompli, in 
the discussions authorized by the United 
Nations Security Council. But the vital 
point is that the Russians have already won 
the real prize—actual or potential control 
of the Iranian Government. This in turn 
gives them the power, when they so desire, 
either to cancel the Anglo-Persian oil con- 
cession, which provides the life fluid of the 
British Empire, cr to move down to the 
Persian Gulf, or both. 

The British can hardly protect themselves 
against these potential threats in Iran, ex- 
cept by proclaiming the independence under 
their control of Arabistan, where the oil con- 
cessions and gulf ports are located. And 
this would both compromise their position, 
by openly repeating the Russian tactics to 
which they have objected, and probably fail 
of its object in the long run. Meanwhile, 
in India, the situation is degenerating omi- 
nously, with a great famine expected to 
coincide with the climax of the embit- 
tered negotiations regarding Indian inde- 
pendence. Strengthened by their new base 
in Iran, the Russians are expected by the 
British to fish in the troubled Indian waters. 

In the Mediterranean, the seriousness of 
the Anglo-Russian conflict is just coming 
into the open. The Russians want Tripoli- 
tania, the Dodecanese, concessions from 
Turkey which, if granted, would impair 
Turkish independence, and the expulsion of 
the British troops from Greece. Long ago 
Bevin accused the Soviets of wishing to 
“place themselves across the throat” of the 
British Empire because of their Mediter- 
ranean aspirations. Here again, the British 
position is inherently very weak. To counter 
full Russian pressure on Turkey, for example, 
the British would probably be forced to prom- 
ise the Turks to fight by their side. As for 
Greece, the elections supervised by the 
British and ourselves may probably bring in 
a non-Communist government. Yet even 
the most optimistic British officials frankly 
doubt whether such a government can 
sustain itself after the scheduled withdrawal 
of British troops. The combined pressure of 
the EAM, from within, and the pressure from 
without of the Russian satellite govern- 
ments in Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia 
(all of which have loud grievances against 
Greece) would be too strong. 

Finally, in Europe itself, there is the pos- 
sibility that the hunger and misery of the 
winter will bring in a Communist govern- 
ment in France, which would both make the 
talk of a western bloc ridiculous, and greatly 
simplify the task of the Communist parties 
in other European nations. 

It is no wonder that Bevin talked with 
such brutal frankness to the United Nations 





Security Council. 


Among American policy- 
makers there is no longer much doubt that 
the Soviets intend to press their advantages 


everywhere to the utmost. If they do this 
successfully, Britain will cease to be a major 
power. The crisis—and it is a major crisis— 
the outcome cf which is likely to determine 
the pattern of the future-—finds this country 
almost without a policy. At London, Byrnes 
purposely avoided discussions with the Brit- 
ish which might have led to parallel action, 
in order to avoid rousing Russian suspicions, 
We are not ready to back the British, which 
would be a vast undertaking. Yet our policy- 
makers view with intense dismay the chances 
in the world balance of power which would 
result from a complete Soviet success in the 
present contest with Britain. Thus far, those 
who make our policy have decided only to 
explain very clearly to the Russians that if 
their real desire is to upset the world balance 
of power in their favor, the United States 
will no longer be able to place its faith in 
the security machinery of the United Na- 
tions. What this may accomplish, still re- 
mains to be seen. One must add, of course, 
that it also remains to be seen whether the 
Russian intentions are as ambitious as the 
American State Department and the British 
Foreign Office now believe. 





Terminal Leave 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1946 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, my bill to extend terminal leave 
to enlisted men and women of the armed 
forces is still in the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, and I am hopeful it will be re- 
ported out soon. In my opinion it is 
absolutely necessary that this bill be 
brought out on the floor of the House 
at the earliest opportunity so that the 
inequality inherent in the status of ter- 
minal leave can be done away with. If 
a terminal-leave bill is not recommended 
by the Military Affairs Committee soon, 
I shall place a discharge petition on the 
Clerk’s desk and do my utmost to get 
the necessary 218 signatures to bring it 
before the Congress for debate and ap- 
proval. Too much time has already been 
wasted on this measure. We cannot de- 
lay much longer. 





The Power Authority of the State of New 
York Endorses Seaway Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1946 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, be- 
fore World War II the opponents of the 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project 
championed delay because of govern- 
mental affairs being in bad condition, a 
depression was on, we had no need for 
the project under those conditions, and 











so forth and so forth. With great elo- 
guence the opponents pointed out the 
propriety of delay. 

DELAY TACTICS OF OPPONENTS 


When World War II commenced, the 
opponents changed the tune of their 
song and then they said that while World 
War II was going on, the project must 
be delayed because it might hinder the 
war effort. That same sort of excuse 
was used by everybody who wanted to 
prevent something being done. It 
worked. The project was delayed and 
many of its friends argued for delay 
alongside the railroads, the _ utilities, 
the eastern seaboard ports, John L. Lewis 
and other agencies and peoples who did 
not want to see the project undertaken. 

When World War II terminated the 
opponents of the seaway project again 
ceme forward with a rather serious look 
on their faces, and this time they said 
there must be further delay. The war is 
over now, they have said, and we have 
changed conditions. The opponents 
said: “We must reexamine this matter. 
Conditions have changed in Canada. 
They have changed in the United States,’ 
and so forth. So the opponents of the 
project are back here now advocating 
delay even though the St. Lawrence 
project is just exactly the same as it was 
in 1934 and just the same as it was before 
World War II and after World War II. 
Not a single factor in relation to the sea- 
way project has changed at all. The 
only thing new is the atomic bomb. 

THE POWER AUTHORITY OF THE STATE OF NEW 
YORK 


One, probably the only one, of our na- 
tional agencies which has consistently 
and persistently advocated the building 
of the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project is the State agency in New York 
known as the power authority. This 
was created by an act of the State legis- 
lature and has for its object the develop- 
ment of power on the St. Lawrence. 
The agency functions through trustees 
who are appointed by the Governor. 
The present officers are: Francis B. 
Wilby, chairman; Fred J. Freestone, vice 
chairman; George Stephens. Reed, 
Maurice P. Davidson, Gerald V. Cruise, 
and Ralph Gunn Sucher, executive secre- 
tary and counsel. 

I can testify, Mr. Speaker, to the fact 
that the Power Authority of the State of 
New York has kept alive the St. Law- 
rence project during the years when 
other considerations crowded it out of the 
minds of the American people. We owe 
this group of high-minded, able, and con- 
scientious men a debt of gratitude for the 
faithful work they have done in connec- 
tion with this matter. They have a na- 
tional viewpoint. The bill in question 
provides for the development of power 
and navigation, hand in hand. Gen. 
Thomas Robins, of the War Department 
engineers, testified in 1941 that the devel- 
opment of power and navigation should 
be done concurrently and that the devel- 
orment of one should proceed together 
with the development of the other. The 
Power Authority of the State of New York 
has always stood by this position advo- 
cated by General Robins. 
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MAJ. GEN. FRANCIS B. WILBY URGES ST. LAWRENCE 
DEVELOPMENT 


On February 20, 1946, Maj. Gen. Fran- 
cis B. Wilby, United States Army, retired, 
chairman of the Power Authority of the 
State of New York, appeared before the 
subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations and testified on 
behalf of legislation to complete the 
project. I am sure that many Members 
of this House know General Wilby and 
are familiar with his 40 years’ record as 
an officer in the Corps of Engineers of 
the United States Army. He was at the 
front as a combat officer in the First 
World War. While serving as Super- 
intendent of the Military Academy at 
West Point he undertook an inspection 
tour of 35,000 miles which carried him 
to the principal theaters of World War II 
in 1944. 

Between World War I and World War 
II, General Wilby was engaged as dis- 
trict engineer and divisional engineer 
on navigation, power, flood control, and 
irrigation projects, as well as river and 
harbor improvements. His work took 
him into many of our great river basins 
and coastal areas. 

When Gov. Thomas E. Dewey ap- 
pointed General Wilby to the Power Au- 
thority early in February 1945, he se- 
lected one of the most seascned engi- 
neers in this country for that responsible 
post. General Wilby became chairman 
of the group on February 13, 1946, and 
last week he presented his views on the 
St. Lawrence project at the hearings now 
in progress. Because of the outstanding 
importance of his statements, coming as 
they do from a thoroughly qualified and 
experienced engineer, I ask leave to in- 
sert excerpts from General Wilby’s testi- 
mony in the Recorp, which excerpts are 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, last week I was appointed a trustee 
of the Power Authority of the State of New 
York and was elected chairman a few days 
before the opening of the hearings of your 
committee. 

I am sure that you gentlemen are aware 
of the fact that the Governor of our State, 
the Honorable Thomas E. Dewey, is on record 
for the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project. Before starting my statement on 
behalf of the Power Authority, I believe it is 
fitting that I quote from Governor Dewey’s 
message to the legislature, January 3, 1945, 
in part as follows: 

“After 20 years of discussion, the tremen- 
dous power potential of the St. Lawrence 
River still remains undeveloped. Its esti- 
mated 1,620,000 kilowatts would be the sec- 
ond largest project of its kind in this con- 
tinent. Its beneficiaries would be the resi- 
dents of this State and nearby areas. 

“At the last session of the legislature, 
upon the recommendation of the State ad- 
ministration, resolutions were unanimously 
adopted declaring for the prompt develop- 
ment of the St. Lawrence River by measures 
which would provide low-cost power from 
these resources under the inalienable own- 
ership of the people. * * * 

“I recommend, therefore, that the State 
continue vigorously to assert its substantial 
rights and interests in the St. Lawrence 
development. 

“For years I have advocated the completion 
of the St. Lawrence seaway and power proj- 
ect. During the past decade the means have 
been found and billions in Federal funds have 
been appropriated, to develop great rivers in 
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other sections of the country, for power, 
navigation, flood control, irrigation and like 
purpceses. The incomparable resources of 
the St. Lawrence River should no longer be 
wasted.” 

The Power Authority of the State of New 
York is here today to cooperate in the ad- 
vancement of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project, and in the hearings of your 
subcommittee. 

At the last congressional hearings, in 1941, 
we recommended approval of the United 

tates-Canadian agreement of March 19, 
1941, which is befcre you, and we support it 
now. We strongly favor the power develop- 
ment in the International Rapids section 
under. the dual-purpose project covered by 
the agreement, including the completion of 
th navigation improvement. We also ap- 
prove the essential features of the plans sub- 
mitted by the Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army, to complete the entire develop- 
ment. We consider the cost estimates for the 
over-all project presented by the Corrs as 
conservative and reliable, knowing that these 
figures are based upon thorough, on-site in- 
vestigation. We also support wholeheartedly 
the maintenance of the Federal-State accord 
of February 7, 1933, on the power development 
in New York. 

Any proposals we shall have to make to 
the subcommittee in reference to the legis- 
lation, Senate Joint Resolution 104, will be 
constructive recommendations, designed to 
strengthen, clarify, and perfect the terms of 
the resolution. I wish to place on the record 
now a request that we be permitted to submit 
such recommendations in the course of the 
hearings. 


7 a * * * 


1, Low-cost power and low-cost transporta- 
tion, such as the St. Lawrence development 
will provide, are essential to an expanding 
economy, sustained production and emplcy- 
ment, and an increased volume of foreign 
trade for the United States in the postwar 
world. These are basis elements in any pro- 
gram to enable American industry, labor, 
and egriculture to prosper in the highly com- 
petitive conditions that follow the war. 

2. The War Department, the Corps of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, Department of 
Agriculture, the United States Maritime Com- 
mission, and other agencies of the Federal 
Government charged with the duty of con- 
tinuous studies of the transportation reeds 
of this country recommended the completion 
of the St. Lawrence navigation improvement 
in 1941 and in 1944. The Power Authority 
accepts the findings and conclusions of such 
agencies that this project, when completed, 
will furnish exceptionally low-cost transpor- 
tation. Far from diverting any measurable 
volume of tonnege from cxisting ports and 
railroads, the surveys of these agencies show 
the project will create new traffic, both do- 
mestic and foreign, in which existing port, 
shipping, and railroad facilities will share. 

3. Engineering studies, independently 
made by the Power Authority from 1931 down 
to date, show that St. Lawrence power can be 
generated and transmitted to load centers 
throughout the State at delivered costs far 
below those of the most efficient steam plants 
now operating in New York or elsewhere. In 
the last year prior to the cutbreak of the war 
in Europe, the Power Authority, on May 16, 
1939, submitted to the Governor and the 
legislature the results of a coordination sur- 
vey on electric power supply and require- 
ments in New York State, based upon 4 years 
cf technical studies. 

4. In its coordination report, the power 
authority estimated that the St. Lawrence 
project would provide about 6,600,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of energy anually at a cost 
of about 1 mill per kilowatt-hour. It was 
estimated in the report that, under the co- 
ordination plan recommended by the au- 
thority, power from the St. Lawrence, the 
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Niagara, and from existing and needed new 
steam plants, could be delivered at 80 per- 
cent load factor to large substations near 
Syracuse, Schenectady, Binghamton, and 
Poughkeepsie, and to a transmission loop 
interconnecting with the metropolitan area, 
at an average annual cost of 2.61 mills per 
kilowatt-hour. The report estimated annual 
savings from this plan, which included both 
St. Lawrence and Niagara power develop- 
ment, of about $27,770,000, as compared with 
the equivalent power supply from modern 
steam stations. 

5. The coordination survey assumed that 
a 287,000-volt transmission system would be 
required to carry the large blocks of power 
at high tension potentially available from 
the St. Lawrence and the Niagara. Substan- 
tial economics in long-distance high-tension 
transmission have since been effected by the 
successful use of 230,000-volt lines in the 
Boneville-Grand Coulee, TVA, and other 
areas. Later studies undertaken by the 
Power Authority and a review of wartime im- 
provements in the art of long-distance trans- 
mission indicate that the 1939 transmission 
estimates of the Authority were well within 
the range of actual costs. 

6. We consider figures on cost of genera- 
tion and transmission of St. Lawrence power 
submitted to this committee on February 
18, 1946, by the Chairman of the Federal 
Power Commission, based upon studies by 
the Commission's staff, as equally conserva- 
tive. These figures show that St. Lawrence 
energy can be produced at the site in New 
York at about 1.0 mill per kilowatt-hour, as 
compared with 1941 production costs rang- 
ing from 2.19 mills per kilowatt-hour to 
4.24 mills per kilowatt-hour at the most effi- 
cient steam plants in New York. The Com- 
mission‘s studies further indicate that St. 
Lawrence power can be delivered throughout 
the State of New York and in nearby States 
at average costs of about 2.22 mills per kilo- 
watt-hour, at 80 percent load factor. It will 
be noted that these estimates submitted by 
the Federal Power Commission fully confirm 
the results of the earlier detailed studies of 
the Power Authority. 

7. The Power Authority concurs in findings 
of the Federal Power Commission that St. 
Lawrence power could be transmitted at 
low cost over a wide area, including all of 
New York State and parts of New England 
and the Middle Atlantic States. In 1941 the 
Power Authority supported the terms of the 
Mansfield bill (H. R. 5993) providing for “a 
widespread equitable disposition of the power 
to public agencies in other States, including 
counties, municipalities, public power dis- 
tricts, and rural electric cooperatives within 
economic transmission distances” of the St. 
Lawrence project. The Mansfield bill and 
the Pittenger-Aiken bills, H. R. 2280, S. 1385, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, contained identical 
provisions, and definitely allocated costs of 
$93,375,000 to be assumed by the Power Au- 
thority as the accredited agency of the State 
of New York in the ownership and operation 
of the project. These provisions were rec- 
ommended by the State Department, the 
War Department, the Corps of Engineers, 
United States Army, the Commerce Depart- 
ment, the Federal Power Commission and 
other agencies in 1941 and 1944. 

8. The Power Authority is convinced from 
its studies of power supply and require- 
ments in New York and neighboring States in 
the Northeast that mutually beneficial ar- 
rangements could readily be made for the 
interchange of power, without artificial 
limitations imposed by State lines. Un- 
questionably, experience has shown that in- 
terconnections of power systems, such as 


exist in the Bonneville-Grand Coulee area, in 
the TVA area, and among other systems else- 
where, greatly increace the value and en- 
hance the service of such systems and furnish 
needed security against break-downs. 

9. While fully prepared to arrange for in- 
terchanges and interconnections with pub- 
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lic agencies and rural electric cooperatives 
in neighboring States, the Power Authority is 
opposed to any weakening of the public safe- 
guards contained’in its own act, governing 
the sale and resale of St. Lawrence power. 

10. All studies heretofore made by the 
Power Authority, as well as by the Federal 
Power Commission, have demonstrated that 
St. Lawrence power can readily be absorbed 
in the State of New York, even assuming no 
sales to public bodies in other States or inter- 
changes with power systems in other States. 
New York State has had no major hydro- 
electric-power developments in 22 years, since 
the last units were installed at Niagara Falls 
in 1924. In the decade following World War 
I, hydro capacity in New York State generat- 
ing plants increased by 564,815 kilowatts 
from the end of 1920 to the end of 1930. 
Over the same period, steam capacity in the 
State increased by 2,219,565 kilowatts, a total 
growth of capacity, including both hydro 
and steam, of 2,784,380 kilowatts. This 
growth over the 10 years following World 
War I was about three times the potential 
capacity of the St. Lawrence power develop- 
ment in New York. 

11. Recent wartime experience in the pro- 
duction of aluminum furnishes a concrete 
example of the need for low cost hydroelec- 
tric power in New York State. The Defense 
Plant Corporation’s aluminum plant, built by 
the Government at Massena, N. Y., near the 
site of the proposed power project, operated 
from June 1942 through January 1944, de- 
pending upon steam power transmitted long 
distances to the plant. Power costs at the 
Massena plant were the highest among all 
DPC aluminum plants in the United States, 
averaging 6.6 cents per pound in 1942, and 
6.9 cents per pound in 1943. This compared 
with an average power cost at the Troutdale, 
Oreg., DPC plant, served with hydro power 
from Bonneville, of 2.1 cents per pound in 
1942 and 1.9 cents per pound in 1943. In the 
report on the aluminum industry filed by 
the Attorney General September 19, 1945, 
Senate Document No. 4, Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, first session, it was stated that the 
prospects for successful peacetime operation 
of this plant are excellent if and when the 
St. Lawrence hydro power project is built and 
that the completion of the seaway will make 
it possible to locate an alumina plant close 
by which will have ocean-port advantages 
and so be able to use foreign bauxites. With- 
out low cost hydro power, the report stated, 
the plant cannot produce aluminum cheap 
enough to meet current prices and still leave 
a profit for the operator. 

12. Today there is no reserve of developed 
hydro-electric power available in the North- 
east. This has unquestionably limited the 
expansion of industry, while 4,000,000 domes- 
tic and small commercial consumers in New 
York State continue to pay relatively high 
rates. During the war, New York has been 
utilizing 220,000 kilowatts imported on short- 
term contracts from Canada. Under a 
temporary war permit, 12,500 cubic feet per 
second of additional water has been divert- 
ed and used at the Adams plant of the Ni- 
agara Falls Power Co. to provide 90,000 kilo- 
watts. This power has been sold since Janu- 
ary 1, 1945, under rates fixed by the New 
York Public Service Commission, at 1 mill 
per kilowatt-hour, to a limited group of 
industries at the site. Any new increments 
of low-cost power needed to replace these 
temporary supplies of hydro for New York 
State can come only from prompt develop- 
ment of the St. Lawrence. 

” * * 7 


PROGRAM FOR NEW YORK STATE POWER PROJECT 
PRESENTED AT PREVIOUS HEARINGS AND AP- 
PROVED BY THE HOUSE COMMITTEE 


At the last congressional hearings on the 
pending United States-Canadian agreement 
held before the House Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors in the Seventy-seventh Con- 


gress, the Power Authority recommended the * 


approval of the agreement, consistent with 









the fulfillment of the Federal-State accorg 
on the New York power project. 

In the course of the hearings, the Power 
Authority presented a summary of the pro- 
gram under which it is proposed to conduct 
the New York State power project, upon the 
approval of the pending United States. 
Canadian agreement, as follows: 

“Among the broad principles which the 
Power Authority has advocated as a basis 
for future operation of the St. Lawrence 
power project in the public interest are the 
following: 

“In the operation of the project and the 
disposition of the power generated there. 
from— 

“(1) No part of the United States’ share 
of the water in the International Rapids sec- 
tion of the St. Lawrence River should be 
diverted for the benefit of any person or 
private corporation, nor should the use of 
any part of said water or the rights per- 
taining to said water be sold, leased, or 
otherwise alienated to any person or private 
corporation for the generation of hydroelec- 
tric power, nor should the power generating 
facilities be sold, leased, pledged, mortgaged. 
or otherwise alienated to any person or pri- 
vate corporation. 

“(2) Pull recognition should be given to 
the interests of national defense. 

“(3) There should be made available and 
delivered without charge to the War De- 
partment so much power as shall be neces- 
sary in the judgment of said department 
for use in operation of all reservoirs, canals, 
locks, and other facilities in aid of navi- 
gation in the International Rapids section. 

“(4) The project should be considered pri- 
marily for the benefit of the people as con- 
sumers of electricity, and particularly for 
the benefit of domestic and rural consumers, 
to whom it should be made available at the 
lowest possible rates and in such manner as 
to encourage increased domestic and rural 
use of electricity. 

“(5) In disposing of the power generated 
by the project preference should be given to 
counties, municipalities, and public power 
districts; and provision should be made so 
that municipalities and other political sub- 
divisions and public agencies, now or here- 
after authorized by law to engage in the 
distribution of electric current, may secure 
a reasonable share of the power generated 
at the project. 

“(6) In the event power is sold to any 
public agency, private company, or individual 
for resale, the contracts for the sale of such 
power should include adequate provisions for 
establishing resale rates, which should be 
fixed by the generating agency and which not 
only should provide for passing on to the 
electric consumer savings in costs of genera- 
tion but also should be promotional in char- 
acter, designed, insofar as reasonably possible 
to result in periodic rate reductions. Such 
contracts must be for a period of time not 
exceeding 20 years, including renewals. 

“(7) The power-generating agency should 
have due legal authority to construct, ac- 
quire, maintain, and operate substations and 
transmission lines for the purpose of serving 
the principal load centers within economic 
transmission distance of the project.” 

. + * * * 


NEW YORK STATE POWER PROJECT APPROVED IN 
CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE REPORT AFTER 
HEARINGS ON PENDING AGREEMENT 


In its report to the House (H. Doc. No. 1431, 
77th Cong., Ist sess.) recommending approval 
of the pending United States-Canadian agree- 
ment and construction of the St. Lawrence 
project, the committee said in reference to 
the Federal-State accord provisions of the 
St. Lawrence project bill, section 2 (b), and 
the program presented by the Power Au- 
thority: 

“The terms of section 2 (b) are consisten’ 
with previous action taken by the House and 
with the reports and recommendations of the 
public agencies of the Federal Government 





and the State which have participated during 
the past decade in cooperative plans for the 
completion and conduct of the project in 
the International Rapids section of the St. 
Lawrence River. 

“The joint resolution of the Corps of Engi- 
neers and the Power Authority, dated Feb- 
ruary 7, 1933, referred to in section 2 (b) of 
the bill, provides that in respect to the works 
to be constructed on the United States side 
of the boundary in the International Rapids 
section, the Power Authority shall assume the 
cost of the power works and one-half of the 
cost of the works common to navigation and 
power. This formula of cost allocation was 
approved by the House on April 26, 1933, in 
the adoption of House Joint Resolution No. 
157, Seventy-third Congress, first session.” 

* . * 7” 7 


Resuming the discussion of the Mansfield 
bill, H. R. 5993, later reintroduced as the 
Pittenger-Aiken bill (H. R. 2280, S. 1385, 78th 
Cong.), the report continued: 

“The allocation of costs approved by the 
House and the Federal-State accord embodied 
in House Joint Resolution 157, have continued 
to receive recognition from Federal and State 
authorities as an equitable basis for comple- 
tion of the project. Since 1931 the State of 
New York has maintained the Power Author- 
ity as a public agency directed to cooperate 
with the Federal Government in plans for 
the improvement of the International Rapids 
section and, according to testimony before 
the committee, has expended $1,250,000 on 
engineering surveys, marketing studies, and 
other activities contributing to the advance- 
ment of the project. 

“The Dominion of Canada and the Province 
of Ontario on March 19, 1941, entered into 
an agreement under which the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of the Province will un- 
dertake the operation and maintenance of 
the powerhouse on the Canadian side of the 
boundary and use the Canadian share of the 
water for the development of power. The 
Federal-State agreement to be executed sub- 
ject to the approval of Congress and the 
State of New York contemplates similar pro- 
visions on the United States side.” 

The report of the committee referred to 
the “detailed plans for the conduct of the 
power project in accordance with established 
public power policies heretofore applied in 
other areas,” adopted and presented by the 
trustees of the Power Authority at the hear- 
ings, and concluded: 

“The successful experience of other State 
public power projects, many of which have 
been constructed with the use of Federal 
loans and grants, in extending rural electri- 
fication, serving defense needs, and supplying 
power to public bodies across State lines, is 
described in statements of Federal officials 
presented to the committee in the course of 
our extended consideration of the bill. 

“It is the view of the committee that the 
cooperation of the Federal Government of 
the United States, the Dominion Government 
of Canada, the State of New York, and the 
Province of Ontario in plans and accords de- 
veloped over the past decade for the im- 
provement of the International Rapids sec- 
tion has been of the utmost value. We rec- 
ommend that the basis be established for 
continued cooperation under a Federal-State 
accord pursuant to the terms of section 2 (b), 
as the best means of utilizing the resources 
of this international stream with maximum 
benefits to the public.” 

The power authority reaffirms the recom- 
mendations contained in the program it pre- 
sented at the Jast congressional hearings, in 
support of the pending United States-Cana- 
dian agreement and the Federal-State ac- 
cord, and concurs in the conclusions stated 
in the report of the congressional commit- 
tee. 

Consistent with these recommendations 
end with the statement of Governor Dewey 
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on September 19, 1945, as concurred in by the 
President in his statements of September 26, 
1945, and October 3, 1945, the power author- 
ity again urges the prompt enactment of en- 
abling legislation to approve the pending 
United States-Canadian agreement, to au- 
thorize the completion of the St. Lawrence 
development, and to implement the Federal- 
State accord. 
. * a . . 

In connection with our formal statement, 
I hope I may be permitted to make a per- 
sonal observation. Last month I completed 
over 40 years of service as an officer in the 
Corps of Engineers, United States Army, 
having divided my time between the military 
and the civilian.work of the corps. It has 
been my privilege, serving with the corps, 
to work on multiple-purpose river projects 
and harbor improvements in many States of 
the Union. After such an experience, it 
would be impossible for me to take any other 
than a national view of the St. Lawrence de- 
velopment or to evaluate it from the angle 


,of any sectional, local, or special interest. 


With the Army engineers, I have seen the 
locks and dams built, the powerhouses con- 
structed and machines installed, and the 
flood-control works erected along our great 
inland waterways. On the Mississippi and 
the Ohio, we have seen the barges and tow- 
boats serving new commerce and handling 
tonnage created by such improvements. 
More recently, at West Point, I have observed 
with keen interest ocean cargo vessels plying 
up and down the improved channel of the 
Hudson that made Albany a seaport. 

It is my conviction that any sound project 
which provides needed facilities for power, 
navigation, flood control, irrigation, or other 
beneficial public uses in one locality or 
region, expands the industry, the commerce, 
and the wealth of the whole Nation. 

The comprehensive programs heretofore 
authorized by Congress to develop the latent 
natural resources of our rivers have, in my 
judgment, helped to make the United States 
the great country it is today. The improve- 
ments envisioned by Congress have paid for 
themselves many times over. They have con- 
tributed immeasurably to the development 
of our country and to the prosperity and 
enterprise of our people. In two World Wars, 
we have seen their tangible results in the 
productive power and industrial might of 
this Nation, mobilized behind our fighting 
men on the battle fronts. 

I do not know of any project in this coun- 
try that combines power benefits and navi- 
gation benefits, serving such populous, pro- 
ductive areas, to quite the degree that we 
find them in the St. Lawrence development. 
The project is so sound, from an engineering 
and economic standpoint, and so obviously 
in the interest of all our people, one marvels 
that it was not completed long ago. I have 
accepted my present assignment from the 
State of New York in the hope that we can 
help to finish the job and contribute to the 
prompt completion of this urgently needed 
public improvement, 


oo —————— 


The British Loan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oFr 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1946 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude in the Recorp the following edi- 
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torial which appeared in a recent issue 
of the Milwaukee Journal: 


APPROVE LOAN TO BRITAIN 


President Truman’s request that Congress 
approve the proposed $3,750,000,000 loan to 
Britain was sure to run into much opposi- 
tion. 

Opponents charge that the loan is in real- 
ity a gift, because, they say, Britain will 
never pay it back. Or they say Britain 
doesn’t need it. Or they say that it is a 
bribe to induce Britain to stop discriminat- 
ing against American trade. Finally, they 
ask why the United States should help out 
Britain with American taxpayers’ money. 

We do not believe that the American tax- 
payer should help out Britain, just for Brit- 
ain’s sake. But we do believe, as President 
Truman tries to explain to Congress and the 
Nation, that the loan should be approved 
for the sake of America’s own welfare. We 
are speaking of the direct effect that a Brit- 
ish economic collapse would have on this 
country and the effect it would have on our 
efforts to restore the world to peaceful sta- 
bility. 

The best facts available indicate that 
Britain is in a state of great financial and 
industrial distress due to the ruinous cost of 
our common war against the Axis. So ex- 
hausted are her resources that she has to 
conserve every dollar by holding down im- 
ports. She must try desperately to get her 
export trade going, for, without exports, 
Britain cannot survive, cannot buy, will not 
consume American goods—and she has long 
been our best customer. 

We do not know whether Britain will be 
able to pay back the loan, even on the gen- 
erous terms which have been agreed upon 
by the negotiators between our two coun- 
tries. There are some in Britain who fear 
she may not be able to repay. But in view 
of the reasons for this loan, it does not seem 
that the question of repayment should be 
the final factor. Just as we had to preserve 
Britain during the war, not for her sake but 
for ours, so we now have to prevent a finan- 
cia! failure that would shake to their very 
foundations the structures, like Bretton 
Woods, that we have set up to promote sta- 
bility. It is as simple as that. 

Those who express the fear that. this loan 
will only lead to many loans to other coun- 
tries—a total that might drain us too much 
financially—have a more cogent argument, 
one that does need attention. 

There is, or could be, that possibility and 
we shall have to guard against it. The an- 
swer lies in applying to others the same 
yardstick we apply to Britain. Will it bene- 
fit us, directly or in furtherance of our ob- 
jectives? If the answer is “Yes,” and if the 
loan is reasonably within our means, we may 
want to make it; if not, we most certainly 
should deny it. 

There is no danger if we will keep our 
hats on straight. 





Bar Association to Vote on Race, Creed, 
Ancestry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1946 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, following 
is the text from the official ballot form 
of the Los Angeles Bar Association. It is 
self-explanatory: 
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BALLOT ON PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO ARTICLE 
III, SECTION 1 OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
Los ANGELES BAR ASSOCIATION 
Article II, section 1 reads as follows: 

“ARTICLE III 
“Membership 

“Section 1. Membership: Membership of 
the Association shall consist of active mem- 
bers, honorary members, nonresident mem- 
bers, and affiliated members, as those terms 
are hereinafter defined.” 

A petition has been filed with the secretary 
and presented to the board of trustees which 
proposes that article ITI, section 1 of the 
constitution of the Los Angeles Bar Associ- 
ation be amended bv adding thereto the 
foliowing sentence: 

“Neither race, color, creed, nor national 
ancestry shall be a bar to membership.” 

The board has ordered that the proposed 
amendment be submitted to the members by 
written ballot. Arguments in support of, 
and in opposition to, the proposed amend- 
ment are enclosed herewith. 

Shall the foregoing amendment to the con- 
stitution be adopted: 

(To indicate your vote, mark (X) in the 
appropriate square. Yes]. No[. 

Important: After voting, enclose your bal- 
lot in blank envelope provided and seal same. 
Enclose sealed envelope in addressed en- 
velope and write your name on outside of 
addressed envelope in space provided there- 
for. All ballots must be in the hands of the 
secretary on or before 12 m., Monday, Febru- 
ary 4, 1946. 

Ballots of voters who fail to place their 
names on the envelopes addressed to the sec- 
retary will not be counted. 





ARGUMENT IN SUPPORT OF AMENDMENT TO 
ARTICLE III, SECTION 1, OF THE CONSTITU- 
TION OF THE LOS ANGELES BAR ASSOCIATION 
PROHIBITING REFUSAL OF MEMBERSHIP BY 
REASON OF RACE, COLOR, CREED, OR NATIONAL 
ANCESTRY 


Negro lawyefs are barred from membership 
in the Los Angeles Bar Association solely 
because of their race. 

The proponents of this amendment seek 
to remove this bar of racial discrimination 
by an amendment to the constitution of the 
association. 

Section 1 of article III of the constitution 
of the Los Angeles Bar Association now reads 
as follows: 

“SEcTION 1. Membership: Membership of 
the association shall consist of active mem- 
bers, honorary members, nonresident mem- 
bers, and affiliated members, as those terms 
are hereinafter defined.” 

It is proposed to amend the same by adding 
thereto the following sentence: 

“Neither race, color, creed, nor national 
ancestry shall be a bar to membership.” 

It is not without embarrassment that the 
proponents of this amendment ask its adop- 
tion. By doing so there is, of course, an 
open confession that our professional associ- 
ation established to advance the science. of 
jurisprudence; to promote the administra- 
tion of justice; to encourage a thorough legal 
education; to maintain the honor and dignity 
of the profession of the law, and to cultivate 
social intercourse among its members (con- 
stitution, Los Angeles Bar Association, art. IT, 
sec. 1), must needs amend its basic docu- 
ment to express affirmatively an ideal and 
essential of democracy. 

Here, and in no other place, lies the em- 
barrassment of the proponents. 

Lest it be thought that the proponents 
have needlessly exposed the association to 
shame, the events leading up to this proposal 
must be stated. 

The board of trustees candidly admits that 
it excludes Negroes from membership, solely 
because of their race. This policy of dis- 
crimination will be maintained, the board 
states, until a mandate is received from the 
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membership requiring that this racial dis- 
crimination cease. 

This racial discrimination is bottomed by 
the board upon the association’s unbroken 
history of refusal of membership to Negro 
lawyers and upon certain language in article 
II, section 1, of the constitution of the asso- 
ciation, quoted above. 

Unhappily, this history of racial discrimi- 
nation cannot be denied. The proponents 
wish that it could. 

The proponents deny that the constitution 
of the association contains any language 
supporting this policy of racial discrimi- 
nation. 

They recognize, however, the reality that 
the board of trustees controis admissions to 
membership. 

Opposition to this policy of racial dis- 
crimination has been expressed to the board 
and the view of the proponents that this 
policy is without support has been rejected. 

The board has agreed to submit by mail 
this propesed amendment.to the members 
by written ballot, accompanied by this argu- 
ment and an argument to be submitted by 
those opposed. 

Under article XI of the constitution the 
affirmative vote of a majority of the members 
voting shall be required for the adoption 
of the amendment. 

The proponents respectively suggest that 
the merit of this amendment must be pain- 
fully obvious. No group of citizens should 
know better than lawyers the ideal of racial 
equality expressed in the Constitution of the 
United States, which they are sworn to up- 
hold when they embark upon their profes- 
sional careers. To deny to a Negro lawyer 
who is qualified, and the bar of this country 
has many, admission to membership in this 
professional group because of his color is to 
impose upon him an inferior, second-class 
citizenship. It is not a matter of tolerance 
or intolerance. It is a matter of justice or 
injustice. It involves democracy and that 
which is the enemy of democracy. Racial 
prejudice is always repugnant; it is doubly 
so when it is found in a democracy; that 
it should be found in a professional associa- 
tion of lawyers, as it is here, is nearly un- 
believable. 

The issue here has been centered on Negro 
lawyers. The proposed amendment, how- 
ever, is broad enough to prohibit this racial 
discrimination directed against other groups 
entitled to practice law in this State. 

If we are to be truly democratic, we cannot 
preach equality and deny it to millions of 
our fellow Americans. Much less can we, as 
lawyers, deny it to other lawyers, solely be- 
cause of their race. 

The proponents are confident that the 
members of the Los Angeles Bar Association 
will “Maintain the honor and dignity of the 
profession of the law” by voting for this 
amendment. In this, they will be supported 
by the historical concept of our profession as 
guardians of democracy. 

This amendment is needed more for our 
dignity as human beings and lawyers than 

it is by those who are the victims of this 
unjust discrimination, 

We respectfully solicit the vote and support 
of all members for this proposed amendment. 

Daniel G. Marshall, M. B. Silberberg, 
James C. Sheppard, Ben S. Beery, 
David Tannenbaum, Charles E. 
Beardsley, Landon Morris, Martin 

J. Burke, Vincent C. Hickson. 
ARGUMENT IN OPPOSITION TO THE PROPOSAL TO 

AMEND ARTICLE III, SECTION 1 OF THE CON- 

STITUTION OF THE LOS ANGELES Bar Asso- 

CIATION, WHicH AMENDMENT IF ADOPTED, 

Witt App THE FOLLOWING SENTENCE: 

“NEITHER Race, Coton, Creep Nor Na- 

TIONAL ANCESTRY SHALL BE A BaR TO MEM- 

BERSHIP”’ 


Los ANGELES, CauiPr., January 3, 1946. 
The proposed amendment to the constitue 
tion of the Los Angeleg Bar Association seeks 








to make lawyers of the colored races eligibie 
to membership. 

Since the organization of the association 
over 50 years ago, lawyers of the colored races 
have never been admitted to its membership. 
This consistent policy has been based upon 
considerations which go to the very existence 
of the association. 

It has always been an important function 
of the association to bring its members to. 
gether in frequent social gatherings attendeq 
not only by the men and women who com- 
pose its membership, but also by their friends 
and members of their families. As declared 
by its constitution, one of the association's 
purposes has been to cultivate social inter. 
course among its members. Realization of 
this social objective has contributed in very 
large measure to the growth and usefulness 
of the association. It is fair to assume that 
its membership has been built upon a jus- 
tifiable expeetation that this objective should 
receive continued recognition. 

This social objective of the association is 
seriously and definitely threatened by the 
proposal to admit lawyers of the colored races 
to its membership. In many cases members 
would decline to attend functions thrown 
open to the colored races. Social contact be- 
tween the races cannot be dictated. It is 
known that this proposal would be regarded 
by many of the association's present mem- 
bers as an attempt to dictate their social 
contacts, and would unquestionably lead to 
many resignations. 

All of this involves no question of racial 
equality, and certainly no disparagement of 
the professional attainments of colored 
lawyers. The considerations involved are 
those reflected elsewhere in the restrictive 
membership qualifications of many clubs 
and organizations whose functions are so- 
cial in character. These qualifications neces- 
sarily are based upon the personal prefer- 
ence of the membership. 

Defeat of the proposed amendment would 
not deprive colored lawyers of an opportun- 
ity to engage in organization activities con- 
nected with their profession. They already 
have their own local bar organization; they 
are members of the State bar; and are eligible 
to membership in certain other bar organiza- 
tions. 

Fairness and any regard whatever for the 
future of the association demand that the 
problem presented by the proposed amend- 
ment be thoughtfully considered. So con- 
sidered it will be seen that the problem is 
practical, not theoretical. If the proposed 
amendment were adopted we sincerely be- 
lieve that it would be impossible as a prac- 
tical matter for the association to function 
as in the past. The result would be dissen- 
sion threatening ultimate disintegration of 
the association. 

We urge that the amendment be defeated. 

Norman A. Bailie, George Breslin, Joe 
Crider, Jr., Stanley N. Gleis, John 
M. Hall, Edward D. Lyman, Hu- 
bert T. Morrow, Edna Covert 
Plummer, Richard A. Turner, Paul 
Vallee, Ernest S. Williams, Frank 
B. Belcher. 





Critical Housing Shortage Caused Doub!e 
Killing in Washington and Will in- 
crease Divorces, Sociologists Says 
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Monday, March 4, 1946 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, an 4r- 
ticle recently appeared in the Wash- 














ington Post by Adelaide Kerr on the sub- 

ioct Double or Nothing’s a Bad Housing 

Gamble. It is timely in view of the pres- 

ent housing shortage. It is as follows: 

DousLE oR NOTHING’s A Bap Hovusinc GAMBLE 
(By Adelaide Kerr) 


New York, February 23.—What is it like, 
double”—two or more families in 
one home or apartment? 

“It's murder,” the young lieutenant said. 

He was standing in line at the Officers 
Service Committee headquarters, which helps 
veterans find living quarters. He represents 
one of a million American families which 
have doubled up. (Housing authorities say 
there may be 3,000,000 families doing it be- 
fore the end of the year.) 

“We've lived double all over this country,” 
went on the lieutenant, glancing at his 
pretty, blue-eyed wife. “It just won't work. 
Either you have to give up everything you 
want or you have to keep battling for it all 
the time. They want to play the radio; you 
want it quiet. They want to get up at 6; 
you want to sleep late. You like your steak 
rare; they want it well done.” 


LEATHER LOVERS 


“T’ll never forget that steak,” said his wife. 
“That's when we were living with in-laws 
of in-laws out in Illinois. One day she had 
a big juicy steak and she was going to fry 
it, of all things. I persuaded her to broil 
it, and it was fairly rare. Then the teen-age 
daughter said at table, ‘O-o-o-h, I can’t bear 

It’s all bloody.’ So her father scolded 
her and they had a family row and it was 

ll supposed to be my fault. 

“You can’t ever seem to get it fixed. If 
you don’t do your part, they don’t like it. 
And if you do your part and do it well, 
somebody is likely to sniff that apparently 
you didn’t like the way they did the same 
thing the last time. 

“In one place where we were the daughter 
had a baby and she also had a job. Sol tried 
to help by taking care of the baby. First 
thing I knew he was calling me ‘mummy.’ 
And his mother heard him one night and 
began to cry and said she guessed she didn’t 
have a beby any more. So then her mother 
said, ‘Shame on you. After all she has done 
for your child.” And then everybody cried.” 


IT CAN BE DONE 


“Well,” said the blonde Wave behind them, 
thoughtfully, “I certainly would not say liv- 
ing double is any picnic, but it can be made 
to work. My husband and I are sharing a 
two-room apartment with a friend and his 
wife and their baby, and we get along. Mary 
is a wonderful housekeeper and I am learn- 
ing a lot from her.” 

A captain down the line joined in: “My 
wife and I are living with my mother and 
father in a four-room apartment. My 
mother just doesn’t understand my wife 
and I'm in between. 

“We're not foot-locse. I’m working to com- 
plete my bachelor of science in education and 
my wife is studying stenography to add to 
our income while I'm still in school. But my 
mother is terribly annoyed because we go to 
school nights and don’t stay at home. I 
don't say my wife is perfect—she is too quick 
with an answer, maybe. We're not going to 
let this thing get away from us. We're going 
to keep it under control—I hope. But we're 
going to move just as fast as we can.” 

“I'm going to move too—if it’s only to 
one room,” said the frail wife of a naval lieu- 
tenant. “We are three families in a four- 
rcom apartment and the confusion is out of 
this world. We try to have community 
meals, but one of the wives won’t do her 
Share of cooking and dishwashing. And one 
of the men never comes to meals on time. 

“The other wife is always washing things 
out and hanging them in the bathroom. She 
uses my powder and scatters it all over the 
place; she uses my curlers and breaks them. 
We've got to move; I don't care where.” 


> 


“living 
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“You'd better be careful where,” said a 
former lieutenant who was suffering from 
combat fatigue. “That’s what we did. My 
brothers and I and our wives were all living 
with our parents in a four-room apartment. 
My wife was going to have a baby, so I moved 
her. To a little dark room in a rooming 
house. The baby was born there. And now 
she’s sick and the baby’s sick and I can’t 
take care of them or get the right food. My 
family blames me. I’m going crazy.” 

His voice broke and tears coursed down 
his face. 

Mrs. Herbert Carlebach, head of the 
Officers Service Committee, took his arm and 
led him to her desk. 

“It’s the in-laws that drive them crazy,” 
she explained es she gave him a cigarette. 
“They get along better with perfect strangers. 
They can’t yell at them. 

“We are going to feel the psychological 
effect of this housing shortage and doubling 
up for years to come. A new slum is being 
created in New York. It’s the most danger- 
ous family problem this country has to face.” 


Also appearing in the Washington 
Daily News, Saturday, March 2, 1946, 
was an article disclosing how the housing 
shortage caused a double killing. It is 
as follows: 


DESPERATE House SHORTAGE LEADS TO DOUBLE 
KILLING 


This is the story of a lonely, unhappy old 
man who “thought he was just in the way” 
and in a desperate fumble at escape left only 
tragedy behind him by §&illing his landlady 
and himself. It is also a sidelight on Wash- 
ington’s housing shortage, so desperate that 
the prospect of having no place to live cculd 
drive a grandfatherly roomer to commit 
murder. 

Today Coroner A. Magruder MacDonald 
will perform an autopsy on €0-year-old 
James W. McConchie, roomer at 9 S Street 
NW., who sho*t Mrs. Mable Kirby, 40, three 
times in the back with an antique revolver as 
she stood by the kitchen sink—then put the 
gun muzzle in his mouth and fired a final 
shot. The only possible motive seen for the 
act was that he feared there would be no 
room for him when the Kirbys moved to 
smaller quarters. 


FOUND BY DAUGHTER 


The two were found dead on the kitchen 
floor of the row house at 6:15 p. m. yester- 
day by Mrs. Kirby’s daughter, Evelyn, 20, a 
Wave, who returned from her office at the 
Navy Department to find the doors locked. 
She summoned next-door neighbors and to- 
gether they peered through the kitchen win- 
dow, where they saw the bodies lying only a 
few feet apart. 

Thinking they were victims of gas, Miss 
Kirby turned in a fire alarm. Firemen and 
police found an old .38 caliber hammerless 
revolver lying between Mr. McConchie’s out- 
stretched legs. 

An hour later Mrs. Kirby's husband, Hor- 
ace O. Kirby, 42, stumbled on the tragedy. 
A plasterer, he had just returned from a 
4-week job at Elkton, Va. His wife had been 
preparing chicken for his homecoming din- 
ner when the old man’s shots cut her down 
at the sink. 


NOT MY WIFE, TOO 


Struggling to control his emotions, the 
grief-stricken husband listened to the story. 

“If the old man had to do it, why didn’t he 
just kill himself—not my wife, too,” he 
sobbed. 

“I’ve got to be a man and take this,” he 
said. “We've known the old man for years, 
and for 7 years he’s lived with us. We were 
his only friends. We were just like children 
to him. Then this is how he repaid us.” 

He said he first met Mr. McConchie 22 years 
ago when they both lived in the same board- 
ing house. Seven years ago the Kirbys took 
him in as a roomer and partially supported 
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him. A former bid clerk for the District's 
purchasing department, Mr. McConchie drew 
a small retirement pension. 





TOLD NEIGHBORS 


“Recently the old man felt he was sort of 
in the way,” Mr. Kirby said. “He went 
around telling the neighbors about We 
were planning to move to an apartment, but 
we never said we wouldn't take him with us. 
He was like a part of our family.” 

Police said the cld man had $140 on his 
person, a notebook, watch, keys, and a 
bronze gocd-luck piece. Property was turned 
over to his son, Elmer McConchie, of 1845 
Calvert Street N. W. 

Five shots had been fired from the gun 
according to police. Apparently three had 
struck Mrs. Kirby, the fourth had gone wild 
and the fifth Mr. McConchie saved for him- 
self. 

Funeral arrangements for Mrs. Kirby have 
been postponed pending word from the 
Kirby’s son, Harold Jr., 19, a signal man, 
second class, now stationed on Okinawa. 


Recently appearing in the newspapers 
of the country was an article by a Har- 
vard sociologist, Carle C. Zimmerman, on 
the subject of divorces caused by dou- 
bling up in homes. It is as follows: 


DousLING Up WILL INCREASE DIVORCE, 
SOCIOLOGIST Says 

CAMBRIDGE, MAss., March 1.—Do5ubling up of 
young married couples with their in-laws 
during the housing shortage will shoot the 
Nation's divorce rate skyward in the next 5 
years, Harvard Sociologist Carle C. Zimmer- 
man predicted today. 

It’s a case of too many cooks spoiling the 
family broth, as Professor Zimmerman sees it. 

“Getting along in married life is tcugh 
encugh without having others listen in or 
butt in on quarrels and disagreements,” he 
said in an interview. “In a world that locks 
upon divorce as an easy and honorable 
remedy for marital ills, we may expect a tre- 
mendous upsurge of divorces as the immedi- 
ate result of doubling up. 

“The present rate of 275 divorces in every 
1,000 marriages is high, but it will go much 
higher before 1951.” 

One cf the Nation’s foremost authorities on 
family sociology, Professor Zimmerman be- 
lieves you can’t have two “bosses”—either in 
the kitchen or at the shaving bowl. So he 
thinks the best advice to give young couples 
now living with in-laws is to move out 2s soon 
as housing is available. 

“A couple would be better in a trailer or a 
Qyonset hut by themselves than in a palace 
with their in-laws,” he said, hastening to ex- 
plain that he nursed no grudges against in- 
laws in general. 

When there are plenty of homes again, the 
divorce rate will drop slightly, according to 
Professor Zimmerman. 

But the in-laws themselves don’t have to 
worry. Professor Zimmerman thinks it’s a 
safe bet that the doubling-up process won’ 
hurt them a bit. 

“When a husband and wife have lived to- 
gether long enough to become in-laws,” he 
said, “they have a substantial handicap in 
that death-do-us-part race.” 
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St. Lawrence Seaway 
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Mr. BIEMILLER. 
leave to extend my 


Mr. Speaker, under 
remarks in 


the 
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RecorD, I wish to include the report of 
Joint Chiefs of Staff on the St. Lawrence 
project as presented by Under Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson before a subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations on February 18, 1946: 


FEBRUARY 16, 1946. 
The honorable the SpcreTary or STATE. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: In conformity with 
your request of November 5, 1945, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff have examined the matter of 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway and 
power projects and their effect on the na- 
tional security. 

The principal factors which influence the 
consideration of these projects in the inter- 
est of the national security are that, in the 
event of a national emergency, they would 
provide: 

(a) Shipbuilding and ship-repair facilities, 
located in a relatively secure area, capable of 
expansion and of conversion for handling 
deep-sea vessels, which could be used to sup- 
plement coastal shipyards. 

(b) An additional line of com>iunication, 
navigable by ocean shipping, which could, by 
diversion of some cargo for overseas destina- 
tions, ease the strain during wartime on rail 
transportation and port facilities of the east 
and Gulf coasts. This seaway could also serve 
as a reserve route to be used in the event of 
interruption of other routes by énemy action. 

(c) A large source of cheap, dependable 
power, which can be generated without the 
use of coal or other critical combustibles and 
without use of crowded rail or highway trans- 
portation facilities; this power would be 
available in an area which, during World 
War II was a power-deficit area. 

The foregoing factors prompted the Secre- 
taries of War and the Navy to support the 
projects in 1941 in the interests of national 
defense. In the light of the experiences of 
World War II, in which total mobilization be- 
came a near actuality, it is evident that the 
prospective increase in our war potential that 
would have been contributed by these pro- 
jects, had they been completed, would have 
been of material assistance in prosecuting 
the war. It is probable that attainment of 
success in any future world conflict would re- 
quire utilization of the ultimate production 
and transportation facilities of the United 
States and possibly Canada. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff consider that it would be in 
the interests of national security to complete 
projects, such as these, which would have 
distinct military advantages and would ma- 
terially increase the industrial and trans- 
portation potential of the United States. 

Although the St. Lawrence Valley is a pos- 
sible route for invasion of eastern North 
America, the Joint Chiefs of Staff consider 
that construction of the proposed works 
would not facilitate invasion by that route 
since the power plants, locks, and canals 
would readily be rendered unusuable in the 
event such action became necessary. 

ROSERT P. PATTERSON, 
Secretary of War. 


Standardized Bearing Dimensions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1946 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dekota. 
Mr. Speaker, occasionally an observation 
by spckesmen for various industries is 
significant because it calls attention 
both to a problem and to a solution of 


that problem, and incidentally reflects 
the possibilities of promoting trade gen- 
erally by rather simple methods. 

It seems to me that a recent state- 
ment by S. F. Wollmar, executive vice 
president of SKF Industries, Inc., was 
one of those. 

He urged the Nation’s motor and ma- 
chine manufacturers to join a move- 
ment to standardize sizes of ball and 
roller bearings just as sizes of electric 
bulbs, tires, clothing, and shoes are 
standardized. 

Mr. Wollmar said: 


This standardization would reduce over- 
all costs, speed delivery of bearings to prime 
reconversion centers, aid young industries, 
and broaden American participation in world 
reconstruction. 

Ball- and roller-bearing manufacturers 
are now required to produce and stock as 
many as 40,000 sizes and makes of antifric- 
tion bearings and some of these products 
differ from others by the merest hair's 
breadth. If a uniform system of basic sizes 
were adopted, it might be possible to con- 
centrate our capacity on turning out about 
2,009 sizes of bearings. These would meet 
almost every industrial need without any 
sacrifice of quality. 

I am inviting reconsideration of standard- 
ized bearing dimensions now while memory 
of war production experience is still fresh. 
Standards adopted as long as 25 years ago 
have been allowed .to lapse because of the 
recent spectacular expansion of the machine 
industry. 

The war emphasized the rapidity with 
which standardized bearings could be pro- 
duced as well as the production difficulties 
that constantly plagued the output of non- 
standard bearings. 

Early standardization would be of par- 
ticular benefit to such new industries as tele- 
vision and synthetic fabrics. Studies made 
by SKF engineers indicate that bearing 
standardization would result in speedier and 
more economical production and customer 
servicing for those industries. The engi- 
neers declare that an international standards 
agreement already reached will simplify the 
problem of rushing bearings for such desper- 
ately needed items as machine tools and 
other mechanical equipment to Britain, 
France, Belgium, Holland, and other mem- 
bers of the United Nations which use the 
same bearing standards. 

Future foreign business of American man- 
ufacturers also would be helped by stand- 
ardization. Potential customers in foreign 
nations would be much more likely to buy 
American equipment now and in the future 
if they know they can obtain standard-sized 
bearings and other parts with relative ease 
instead of having to wait weeks and months 
for specially fabricated replacement. 


UNO Permanent Headquarters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN TFE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks on the subject of 
selection of a site for locating the per- 
manent seat of the United Nations Or- 
ganization, I call attention of my col- 
leagues and constituents to the following 
press dispatch giving the official text of 
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the resolution adopted by the Genera] 
Assembly at its final London session: 


Text oF UNO RESOLUTION ON PERMANENT 
Home PLaws 


Lonpon, February 16.—-Text of the resoly. 
tion on the temporary and permanent homes 
of the United Nations Organization, as 
adopted by the General Assembly of the 
UNO here this week follows: 

“The General Assembly resolves that: 

“1. Permanent headquarters: 

“(A) The permanent headquarters of the 
United Nations shonmld be established in 
Westchester (New York) and/or Fairfield 
(Conn.) counties, near to New York City. 

“(B) A headquarters commission shal! 
proceed as soon as possible to the region 
mentioned in (A) above with a view to carry- 
ing out an exhaustive study thereof and 
making recommendations to the General 
Assembly in the second part of its first ses- 
sion (in September) regarding the exact lo- 
cation to be selected within the aforemen- 
tioned general region. 

“(C) The headquarters commission sha!] 
draw up plans based on the assumption that 
the United Nations will acquire approxi- 
mately: (1) 2 square miles, (2) 5 square 
miles, (3) 10 square miles, (4) 20 square 
miles, (5) 40 square miles with details in 
each cas? of the approximate cost of acquir- 
ing the land and buildings within these 
areas. 

“(D) The headquarters commission shall 
ascertain what measures the Federal, State, 
and county authorities in the United States 
are prepared to take in order to control de- 
velopment in the territory adjacent to the 
zone, 

“ASSEMBLY TO DECIDE 


“(E) On the basis of the information thus 
provided, the General Assembly at the sec- 
ond part of its first session shall make a 
final decision as to 

“(1) The exact area required, and 

“(2) The exact location of the permanent 
headquarters within the aforementioned 
Westchester-Fairfield region. 

“(F) This resolution does not imply any 
financial commitments of the United States 
(other than the expenses of the headquarters 
commission) and does not impose any finan- 
cial obligations on its members and the As- 
sembly remains free to decide these questions 
at the second part of its first session accord- 
ing to article XVII, paragraphs 1 and 2, and 
article XVIII, paragraph 2 of the Charter. 

“Interim headquarters: The interim head- 
quarters of the United Nations should be lo- 
cated in New York City. 

“(2) Headquarters commission: 

“(a) A headquarters commission com- 
posed of representatives of Austria, Uruguay, 
China, France, Iraq, Netherlands, United 
Kingdom, USSR, and Yugoslavia shall be set 
up to carry out the tasks entrusted to it 
under the first part of this resolution regard- 
ing the permanent hearquarters. 

“EXPERTS PROVIDED 

“(b) The headquarters commission may 
be assisted by experts including planning 
engineers, lawyers, real-estate experts, finan- 
cial advisers, and other appropriate experts 
who, at the request of the secretary general, 
shall be designated by the Government of 
the United States of America. 

“(c) The secretary general shall consult 
with the headquarters commission or the 
experts assisting it, as he may deem neces- 
sary or appropriate, on problems which may 
arise in connection with the temporary in- 
stallation of the various organs of the United 
Nations in the United States, the material 
arrangements for the holding of the second 
part of the first session of the General As- 
sembly in September 1946, and the housing 
of the delegates, secretariate and other per- 
sonnel who may be required to reside for 














longer or shorter periods near the temporary 
adquarters of the organization. 
(d) The secretary general is authorized 
to pay the expenses of the members of and 
compensate the experts attached to the 
headquarters commission on such basis and 
in such form as may appear to him most ap- 
propriate. 
' “(e) The headquarters commission shall 
submit its final report on all matters referred 
to it to the General Assembly at the second 
t of its first session. 
The General Assembly during the 
course of the second part of its first session 
shall give consideration to the appointment 
, planning commission of experts as rec- 
ommended in chapter X, section 3, in the 
rt of the preparatory commission.” 


“(f) 





Relief for Poland 
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OF 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
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Monday, March 4, 1946 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, under 
ive to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Christian Science Monitor for Satur- 
day, March 2: 
UNRRA STEP PUTS POLES IN ROLE OF PAWN 
(By Edmund Stevens) 

Warsaw, March 2.—The impending cut in 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration to Poland has raised the dire 
threat of starvation.. The country that suf- 
fered more from.the Nazi invaders in pro- 
portion to its size than any other is, there- 
by, faced with new heartbreaks, perhaps in- 
volving further reduction of its already de- 
pleted population and disruption of its re- 
covery program. 

The official UNRRA justification of the cut 
is that last summer’s world wheat crop, and 
especially the European crop, was disappoint- 
ing, whereas the prospects are poor for the 
current Argentinean crop as a result of 
drought. The Polish press and Polish pub- 
lic, however, have been quick to read into 
this wheat “reduction” political motives 
which top UNRRA cfiicials here do not deny. 

They freely and frankly admitted that the 
critical attitude in influential American and 
British circles toward the existing Polish 
regime may have influenced the UNRRA 
decision. In this connection, they men- 
tioned British resentment that the Polish 
delegate to the United Nations General As- 
sembly meeting in London, Zygmunt Mod- 
zelewski, had sided with Andrei Vishinsky, 
the chief Russian delegate, in the Security 
Council arguments. 

The same officials also pointed out that 
certain other food-importing countries com- 
peting for a share of the world’s wheat 
supply have more political influence, money, 
and propaganda machinery at their disposal 
than war-torn and impoverished Poland. 

To the outside observer it would appear 
as if Poland's martyrized population is about 
to undergo a new ordeal for reasons that are 
largely, if not wholly, partisan. This, UNRRA 
Cfficials in Warsaw openly acknowledge. They 
confirm that the results of such a cut may 
be disastrous, but add that they themselves 
are powerless to alter decisions reached in 
London and Washington. To give the full 
picture, it is important to recall that the 
Poles are bread-eating people, far more than 
are Americans, for example. 

In normal times, the Polish wheat produc- 
tion fully covers its home consumption, leav- 
ing a margin for export. In its recovery from 
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wartime devastation, Polish agriculture has 
been severely hampered by last summer's 
drought. Furthermore, the scant snowfall 
this winter renders the prospects for the 
coming crop not to encouraging. 

Agricultural experts with whom I have 
talked envisage that the famine may further 
result in a shortage of seed grain for the 
spring sowing, thereby further delaying the 
day when Poland again will be able to feed 
its own population without outside aid. 

The Poles complain that they are being 
left to starve, whereas, at least according to 
some reports, the Germans will be living in 
comparative comfort—with Allied help. Italy 
also will continue to receive its 600,000 tons 
of wheat monthly. 

And so, some Poles here are asking: 


king: “Who 
won this war, anyway?” 





Statement of Col. Philip F. La Follette on 
Universal Military Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MERLIN HULL 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 22, 1946 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, Col. Philip 
F. La Follette appeared before the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs in opposition to 
the proposal for universal military train- 
ing in peacetime. 

Colonel La Follette served three terms 
as Governor of Wisconsin. He is a vet- 
eran of the First World War, in which he 
rose to the rank of captain. Upon the 
declaration of war with Japan, he 
prompily proffered his services to his 
country. He went to Australia with our 
troops, where he was assigned to the 
staff of General MacArthur. He was a 
participant in all the campaigns from 
Australia to Japan. He wes promoted 
from time to time to the rank of colonel. 
Recently he retired from the siaff of 
General MacArthur and returned to his 
home at Madison, Wis. 

Colonel La Follette long has been an 
earnest student in civilian life and in the 
Army which brings to him exceptional 
qualifications to speak on peacetime 
military training. His clear-cut state- 
ment before the Committee on Military 
Affairs is thorough and comprehensive. 
It is worthy of consideration by every 
Member of Congress. 

The Capital Times, one of the promi- 
nent dailies of the Northwest, in its edi- 
torial comment upon his statement says: 

We urge you to read his suggestions and 
proposals on conscription for they constitute 
an outstanding contribution to the discus- 
sion of one of the most vital issues before 
the American people today. They represent 
the thoughtful consideration and conclu- 
sions of a man who was in military counsels 
of the war and who has been able to relate 
his knowledge to the impact of technological 
advance on our military institutions. 

Colonel La Follette makes clear that he ap- 
proaches the conscription issue from the only 
rational grounds of discussion—national de- 
fense. Quite rightly he ignores the poppy- 
cock about military training bettering the 
health, morals, and education of American 
youth. 

National defense in this atomic age, Colo- 
nel La Follette says, will best be served if we 
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forget about conscription plans—even the 
watered-down proposal offered by the Ameri- 
can Legion. He believes that a highly trained, 
well-paid volunteer Army will satisfactorily 
meet the needs of the Nation both from the 
standpoint of defense and carrying out ou: 
commitments in the rest of the world. 





Eliminate the Army’s caste system, in- 
crease the pay of enlisted men and their 
opportunities for promotion, and peace- 
time compulsory military training will 
not be needed for national defense. A 
volunteer Army will be sufficient. 

The following was Colonel La Follette’s 
statement before the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs: 

Mr. Chairman, I was delighted to accept 
the invitation to appear because I am con- 
virnced that you are confronted with an is- 
su2 whose determination is bound to have 
enduring impact on the peace of the world, 
the security of America, and the 
our cherished demccracy. 

I should like to make two points clear a 
the outset. In the first place, my argument 
as will scom become clear, is directed : ) 
all versions of peacetime conscription, the 
nev’ proposal by the American Legion no less 
than the original-scheme of the War De- 
partment and President Truman In the 
second place, I cannot in the time at my dis- 
posal deal with what I regard as the synthet- 


ic, or artificial type of argument in behalf 
cf peacetime conscription—the arguments, 
for instance, that universal military service 
will develop the health of our youth, indcc- 


trinate our young men with a moral disci- 
pline, provide them with job _ training, 
strengthen their characters, or provide a 
substitute for full employment. Arguments 
of this kind, it seems to me, have been 
quately dealt with by the educators, clergy- 
men, and others who have already appeared 
before you. 

I approach the subject today exclusively 
as an issue of national defense—the defense 
ef America from external aggression and the 
defense of our democracy from the internal 
assaults of those who are captivated by the 
short-cut methods of alien ideologies and the 
total militarism of foreign totalitarianisms 

The invasion of an American's liberty by 
universal military service is justified only 
when it is unmistakebly clear that the Na- 
tion’s security demands it: Our national se- 
curity does not now demand it. On the con- 
trary, universal military service is now al- 
most eompletely out of date and its adoption 
would. almost certainly lull us into a false 
sense of security, just as the Maginot line 
tricked the French into a complacency which 
proved their undoing 6 years ago 

Most of us can agree that in time of wer 
conscription is the fairest and most equitable 
way cf sharing the risks and hardships of 
combat. In time of peace, however, the 
duties of the average soldier are comparable 
to the recruitment of GI's than to policemer 
There is no more reason to apply coercion 
to the recruitment of GI's than to policemen 

America needs a peacetime Army, both for 
overseas duty and to provide a powerful 
swift, mobile, highly trained, perfectl) 
equipped force to defend us against any 
threat of aggression. 

But we are talking here not of sheer num- 
bers, nor of size for the sake of size, but rather 
of a compact, highly specialized force of 
experts. We are- talking here of a fcrce of 
keen technicians thoroughly trained to mas- 
ter and keep abreast with the highly compli 
cated instruments of modern warfare, r 
than millions of conscripts rushed through a 
quickie course of calesthenics, close and 
extended order drill, and the other routines of 
a 1-year course under conscriptions. 

Modern science is repealing many of the old 
laws of war which served so usefully in the 
past. The classical military injunctions have 


ede- 


ither 
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become obsolete in the age in which a single 
atomic bomb can pulverize an entire battle- 
field. Some of those old military concepts 
become perilous folly in an age in which a 
rocket plane streaking through the sky wita 
the speed of sound can blast to bits a trans- 
port vessel ploughing through the seas with 
10,000 conscript foot soldiers. 

Anyone who has looked with any imagina- 
tion into that Pandora’s box that military 
science has opened in recent years knows 
that the technical complexity of warfare will 
increase rather than diminish. We are de- 
termined, I hope—every one of us—to pre- 
vent the outbreak of another war. But since 
we must plan for any and every eventuality, 
we must accept the fact that more than any- 
thing else, we shall need high quality per- 
sonnel for any future emergency. 

One of the principal liabilities of winning 
wars is that too often outworn ideas remain 
in positions of power and the surviving hier- 
archy of military officers base their program 
of preparedness for the next war on the pre- 
vailing ideas of the last. The obsolescence 
in military thinking is as great as the obso- 
lescence elsewhere in life. The Army's de- 
mand for universal military servfce is as out- 
of-date as the Pentagon Building itself, 
which, though built in the 1940's, is a herri- 
ble violation of the military principle of 
dispersal. 

It is generally recognized today that after 
World War I the Allied High Command’ pre- 
sented Germany with the basic necessities 
which produced the marauding blitz army of 
Hitler’s Reich. By limiting Germany to an 
army of 100,000 men with 12-year enlist- 
ments, we gave the German Wehrmacht the 
incentive to pioneer new ideas for a highly 
skilled and trained army of technicians—an 
army which made ideas take the place of 
sheer numbers, an army which made fire 
power and mobility and science an easy con- 
queror of France’s Maginot Line, conscript 
army, and textbook theories of warfare. 

The striking forces in the late war were 
far more highly trained—with far greater 
specialization—than in World War I. It is 
certainly safe to assume that preparedness 
against another war will require even greater, 
rather than less specialized training for com- 
bat forces. That specialization, technical 
training, and carefully developed skills we 
can get only by working with a group of men 
who have volunteered for that purpose, and 
who have been attracted to that work by the 
realization that they are to become part of 
@ regular army of free volunteers in the 
employ of a free people. They must know 
that they are to be treated as a_ valued, 
essential, and honorable part of our national 
life, and not as conscripts for a year of 
poorly paid training. 

This, then, must be our goal—to build a 
democratic army of free men who have signed 
up to serve because the stakes are high 
enough, the rewards attractive enough, and 
the opportunities compelling enough. 

And this brings me to the very heart of 
what I want to say today. Just as science 
working in the laboratory is revolutionizing 
the weapons of war, you of Congress must 
be revolutionary in the field in which you 
are supreme—the making of national policy. 

I urge that Congress make the military 
service as attractive to volunteers as it has 
made the Federal civil service. 

Concretely, I am proposing that in order 
to build a democratic defense force, rather 
than a conscript army, Congress do these 
things now: 

1. Establish a minimum pay scale starting 
at $100 a month, plus the usual allowances, 
for privates, with a corresponding increase 
in scale for noncomissioned officers. 

2. Provide a system of promotions from 
the ranks and a program of education and 
in-service training to enable GI's to qualify 
for advancement and to become trained 
technicians, 
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3. Strike at the military caste system by 
narrowing the difference in clothes, quarters, 
mess, legal rights, and social life between 
GI's and officers. 

4. Improve the officer class by putting ap- 
pointments to West Point (and Annapolis) 
on a Civil-service basis and by putting peace- 
time promotions on a basis of competitive 
examinations. 

Once we get over the horse-and-buggy 
notion that we cannot afford to compen- 
sate a regular standing Army adequate for 
our national needs, we shall find that men 
will enlist for service in the armed forces 
exactly as they do in any other department 
of Government service. The Government 
does not expect to employ clerks, stenogra- 
phers, or other Federal employees at haif 
the salaries paid in private business. Yet 
we offer a soldier today half the going rate 
of pay for a Wisconsin farmhand. If we 
compensate and reward the soldier at any- 
thing approaching a competitive standard, 
we shall have more volunteers than we 
need, and even more important, we shall 
enlist into our defense forces a type and 
quality of man that we need so vitally in 
building a democratic army. 

I am well aware of the fact that it is not 
possible to eliminate all differences between 
officers and men and still have a disciplined 
army. I am convinced, however, that we 
can abolish many of the inflexible restric- 
tions of the old Prussian caste system and 
still retain the basic discipline required. 
The American GI, if I am any judge, wants 
besides fair pay and decent living conditions, 
a feeling of significance, of belonging, of 
being appreciated, and an awareness that 
brains, ability, and industry will win him 
promotions. 

Given this type of democratic program, 
America can build a powerful volunteer army, 
an army whose abilities and skills and train- 
ing would repay us many, many times over 
the cost of training a vast conscript army of 
men whose 1 year in service would make 
them specialists only in griping. 

I assume that no one is seriously proposing 
that we should base our preparedness on the 
theory that the United States is going to 
launch an unannounced blitz war on some 
nation in Europe or Asia. On the contrary, 
I take it that we all want this country in a 
position where if such a blitz were made 
against us, we would be able to repel it, and 
have ample time to put our country into high 
gear for war production. If this is our goal, 


, then it is all the more reason why we should 


have available at all times a trained, skilled, 
perfectly equipped, quickly maneuverable 
force that can repel such an attack while we 
are harnessing our human and physical re- 
sources for whatever the duration might be. 

Our national security does not require and 
our national income cannot finance both such 
a regular army of highly trained volunteers 
and a conscript army of masses of soldiers. 
Hence, we must choose. I choose the con- 
stantly available force of well-paid, well- 
trained volunteers who have had an oppor- 
tunity to study and master what has truly 
become in our age of diabolical engines of 
destruction—the science of warfare. 

The logic of the present and the lesson of 
the past seem to me to point decisively to 
the kind of volunteer army I have discussed 
as our national defense hope for the future. 
It is our defense not only against a possible 
external enemy but our bulwark, too, against 
the inroads of a militaristic fascism. One by 
one we seem to be embracing, in what we 
were pleased to call the arsenal of democracy, 
many of the very Fascist institutions against 
which we threw our men, money, and mate- 
rials in World War II. We fought, among 
other reason, to wipe out the specter of per- 
manent militarism. Are we now to embrace 
as our very own the monster we swore to 
destroy? I trust not. 








There is another and far better course for 
us to pursue: 

First, let us build and maintain a volunteer 
regular army fully adequate to repel any 
foreign invasion. Second, instead of embrac. 
ing the major tenet of totalitarianism—mi)i- 
tary conscription—let us use our best leader- 
ship to lead all nations to outlaw universa] 
military service. By so doing we will not only 
be keeping faith with our solemn declara- 
tions of purposes in World War II but we 
will be heading our own country, and perhaps 
the world, in the direction of a lasting peace, 





Old-Age Pension Legislation Needed 
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Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cent announcement that the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives would conduct hearings ¢ 
proposed amendments to and changes in 
our social-security law is most important 
and in my way of thinking one of the 
major issues in our legislative program. 
This hearing, in my opinion, is long de- 
layed. As we all know, legislation relat- 
ing to raising money for old-age pensions 
is a revenue matter and is referred under 
the House rules to the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

Several bills are pending and many 
amendments will no doubt be offered 
relating to this subject. Friends of our 
aged citizens have tried on many oc- 
casions to have proposed national old- 
age pension legislation considered either 
in the committee or in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. I am one of those Mem- 
bers who has consistently demanded that 
the administration and the social- 
security agency of the Government take 
steps to correct the present situation. 
Last week a number of Members signed 
petition No. 22 which will bring out for 
debate and amendment and change 
H. R. 4747 which deals with the question 
of old-age pension, and other matters. 
This petition was a discharge petition 
and, of course, requires 218 signatures. 
When that number of signatures is se- 
cured, the committee handling this legis- 
lation is then discharged from any fur- 
ther consideration of it, and then it 
comes before the House of Representa- 
tives. 

I referred to the present situation anc 
by that I mean the present method ol 
having the States pay out old-age assist- 
ance and having the Federal Govern- 
ment appropriate an amount equal to 
the payment made by the Stete. This 
method has proven wholly inadequate. 
Our aged folks face a miserable exist- 
ence under this program. You can 
hardly refer to the program without 
apologizing for it. 

The second session of the Seventy- 
ninth Congress is well under way and 
in the remaining months of this session 
I hope the Congress will do something 
to improve the condition of our pension 
citizens who have been so long neglected. 











The plight of our aged folks is perhaps 
worse today than at any time within 
the past quarter century. In the main 
they must live on a fixed income based 
on prewar levels. They are confronted 
with a 33-percent increase in living costs. 
Opportunities for employment are more 
restricted. Job preferences are given to 
returned veterans and younger workers. 
Technical advances, inventions, and 
modern production methods are fast 
eliminating the oldster from the field of 
employment. The number included in 
this class, 60 years of age and over, is 
about 10 percent of our population, or 
some thirteen and one-half million. This 
is more than we had in the armed forces 
at the peak of the war effort. It is esti- 
mated that at least 10,000,000 of this 
group are dependent. in part or totally 
uvon somecne else for their existence. 
They pose a social and economic problem 
and this Congress must do something 
about it. 

You say we have old-age assistance 
under social security, but who could hon- 
estly claim that the present old-age pen- 
sion paid by the Government and States 
would keep bedy and soul together? 
They are so woefully inadequate that 
even the administrators of these pension 
funds admit that, at best, they only sup- 
plement private assistance and contribu- 
tions. 

Christian principles and American 
justice are shamefully violated so long 
as we force millions of our senior citizens 
to live in want and misery. They built 
this country and made possible the pros- 
perity which we now enjoy. Certainly 
from our great bounty and limitless 
wealth this Congress can find ways and 
means of providing a decent living for 
our deserving aged. Is there a Member 
of Congress who would face his constitu- 
ency and say that we do not have the 
funds or substance to meet this old-age 
emergency. 

The kindest thing anyone can do is 
smile when the argument that we cannot 
afford this expense is advanced to defeat 
old age pension legislation. Right now 
the administration is considering a $4,- 
000,000,000 loan to Great Britain. I am 
opposed to that loan but regardless of 
that, I wish someone would tell me why 
our people who are running the Govern- 
ment want to give away money to foreign 
countries and then neglect our own peo- 
ple. The example of wanting to do good 
to others can be multiplied in many dif- 
ferent directions. 

We can and must afford retirement to 
our elder citizens and relieve them from 
economic activity. With the rapid ad- 
vances in technology it has become in- 
creasingly difficult to keep the older 
workers employed. They are the un- 
wanted men in industry, the first to be 
discharged, the last to be hired. Rather 
than see workers pushed from the active 
labor force, hit or miss, the logical policy 
to follow is one of selection. A wise na- 
tion will specifically mark the older 
workers for retirement and clear the 
path for employment for younger men 
and women. We cannot afford the waste 
and social hazards of unemployed youth. 

Already signs of unemployment ap- 
pear on the horizon of the future. The 
wheels of industry are grinding out much 
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needed peacetime products. Within a 
few short months, these emergency needs 
will have been supplied and industry will 
have adjusted itself to normal condi- 
tions. Then, we can reasonably expect 
the old law of supply and demand to as- 
sert itself in the labor market. There 
will be more job seekers than there are 
jobs and mass unemployment is not im- 
probable. Real statesmanship requires 
that we anticipate this possible situation 
and take the proper steps to meet it now. 
One step in that direction is to retire the 
aged from gainful employment and thus 
provide a job for a younger person. 

Our senior citizens have made their 
contribution to society and have earned 
their retirement. If their retirement is 
insured the whole process of business ac- 
tivity will be stabilized. 





One War Is Enough 
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Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following article by Ed- 
gar L. Jones, from the February 1946 is- 
sue of the Atlantic Monthly. I think it is 
a very timely article and important, 
since Mr. Jones is a veteran. During his 
40 months of war duty, Edgar L. Jones 
served for over a vear with the British 
Eighth Army in north Africa; he served 
also as a merchant seaman, an Army his- 
torian, and for 7 months as the Atlantic 
correspondent in the far Pacific, where 
he was present at the assaults on Iwo 
Jima and Okinawa. Here is his box score 
of what the men he lived with really 
thought about military life and the 
promise, or threat, of peacetime con- 
scription: 

OneE War Is ENOUGH 
(By Edgar L. Jones) 
I 

Probably I shall be tagged as a psychoneu- 
rotic veteran of too much bloodshed when I 
say that I get alternately fighting mad and 
cold sick inside whenever I hear people talk 
about the next war. I cannot understand 
how they can be resigned to the prospects of 
another global conflict so casual in their as- 
sumption that wars are inevitable, so dam- 
nably unaware of the consequences of their 
current complacency. 

Has everyone in this country lost faith in 
peace? Here we stand at the threshold of 
what could be a new and better world, and 
our fainthearted citizenry insists upon lock- 
ing backward and muttering that what has 
always been must be. Maybe the United 
Nations Organization will succeed in pre- 
venting further global conflicts, but the men 
from Missouri and 47 other States have to be 
shown. World peace, according to our self- 
acclaimed realists, is at best a heart-warming 
dream; common sense demands that we put 
our trust in bombs and battleships. So let us 
teach our youths, along with the new genera- 
tions in Germany and Japan, that wars are 
wrong, but at the same time let us be prac- 
tical and bring up our children to be good 
soldiers, just in case. 
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Cynical as most of us overseas were, I doubt 
if many of us seriously believed that people 
at home would start planning for the next 
war before we could get home and talk with- 
out censorship about this one. Although our 
hopes and fears for the future were varied, 
our common goal was most assuredly more 
than the elimination of a few world powers so 
that the remaining nations could square off 
for yet another war. Nor did we endure the 
half-life of a regimented military existence 
just to have people tell us that it is inevitable 
that our children will have to suffer similar 
bitter experiences. 

We had a right, I think, to expect that in 
return for our services the global home front 
would give peace a fair trial. We made our 
various sacrifices to give our own and younger 
generations a chance to improve on the past, 
not to have the unchanging Old Guard take 
our victory from us and rebuild the world 
along their deadly prewar pattern of distrust, 
secrecy, and intrigue. We wanted peace, not 
a world divided into armed camps; permanent 
peace, not a short wait between wars. Many 
of us had to bomb, burn, and blast into 
oblivion an untold number of helpless vic- 
tims of total war. Only a few of us are so 
unaware of our own war crimes that we can 
let it be said that we fought only to preserve 
the old way of life. 

Surely the entire home front could not 
have suffered through 4 years of anguished 
waiting, dreading each incoming telegram, 
shuddering at each new invasion headline, 
and still consider war to be the only de- 
pendable solution to international contro- 
versies. Instead of viewing the rest of the 
world with suspicion and singling out the 
next enemy, there must be some Americans 
willing to rely upon the fact that millions of 
global citizens are as peace-loving as our- 
selves. Certainly we do not all believe that 
we can successfully talk peace at the point 
of a gun or bring up our children as con- 
scientious civilians by first exposing them 
to military indoctrination, the very antithesis 
of education for democracy. 

But if. there are some Americans who want 
peace badly enough to give up their right 
to wage war, they are being outvoiced by our 
militant Old Guard, whose idea of a foreign 
policy is to keep the United States armed to 
the teeth and ever ready to challenge any 
country which disputes our world leadership. 
Regardless of the existence of personal mis- 
givings, we, as a Nation, are placing our reli- 
ance not on international cooperation but 
upon the atomic bomb and the willingness 
of our boys to back our decisions with their 
lives. If it takes two to make a war, we are 
making certain that we are one of them. 

I do not pretend to speak for all veterans. 
In the course of 40 months of war duty and 
five major battles I was only an ambulance 
driver, a merchant seaman, an Army his- 
torian, and a war correspondent, never a 
downright GI. Possibly the men who were 
subjected much more completely than I to 
the whims of militarism are now satisfied 
with their hollow victory, but I doubt it. I 
never met that fabulous character, Typical 
GI Joe, whose every thought and postwar 
desire was so well known to politicians and 
the writers of advertising copy. But I met 
a lot of other Joes, and my guess is that 
before long—and the sooner the better—the 
veteran serviceman is going to wake from 
his deep dreams of peace, a jcb, and a home 
and realize that his country has let him 
down, and badly. 

Being a GI was a point of view, not a mili- 
tary classification, and the more thoroughly 
one was exposed to the waste, unfairness, 
senselessness, and horror of war, the more 
completely one substituted the servicoman’s 
perspective for an anachronistic civilian way 
of thinking. The man in uniform stood 
apart from society and judged it, often too 
harshly, in the light of his own insecurity, 
the sacrifices which were demanded of him, 
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and the possibility that he was being played 
for a sucker. In varying degrees, depending 
upon a man’s length of service, the GI per- 
spective included bitter contempt for the 
home front’s abysmal lack of understanding, 
its pleasures and comforts, and its nauseat- 
ing capacity to talk in patriotic platitudes. 

The fighting man was not a deep-thinking 
man, despite all the lofty sentiments attrib- 
uted to him. He left the peace talk to the 
civilians who had the time and place for it. 
Having been maneuvered into a position 
where he had to kill or be killed, he did not 
trouble himself with pretenses that he was 
a crusader. He fought because his people 
at home expected him to fight, and he let 
them seek the necessary justification for his 
own ruthlessness. The most he wanted was 
to end the war, and all wars, as soon as pos- 
sible, so that he could live in peace and let 
others, including his own children, live in 
peace. He expected the home front to share 
his aversion for war and to figure out a bet- 
ter way to settle future disputes. 

Civilian Joe is too concerned at present 
with his personal problems of readjustment 
to get mad at what he habitually blasphemed 
in his uniformed days as home-front 
stupidity. He is still too dazed from being 
home and free again to be bluntly vocal. 
When the veteran does start talking back, 
this country is going to have its wartime 
illusions badly shattered. 

Observers not subjected for long periods 
to the servicemen’s barren existence were in 
no position to interpret accurately a GI's 
life, because they lacked the necessary per- 
spective. Congressmen on fly-by-night over- 
seas tours did not understand the men doing 
the fighting, nor did press representatives, 
with one notable exception. To a greater 
extent than any other civilian, Ernie Pyle 
saw the war from the GI point of view, and 
he hated it with GI thoroughness. But even 
Ernie found it difficult to sympathize with 
States-side soldiers and shore-based sailors 
who complained as bitterly as the dirtiest 
dogface about their lot in life while enjoy- 
ing all the physical comforts which the in- 
fantrymen lacked. 

The plain, unpublicized fact of the matter 
was that 9 out of 10 servicemen wanted noth- 
ing more to do with wars after their first 
week of basic training. Whether stationed 
in Washington or on a serap of coral sand, the 
average GI considered himself to be the pur- 
poseless victim of malignant justice. As he 
so often remarked, “From where I stand, this 
whole thing stinks!” He hated everyone 
conceivably responsible for his misfortune, 
cursing out the home front as vehemently as 
the Japanese and the Germans. His special 
gripes, however, were reserved for the unde- 
mocratic, stupefying favor-ridden  totali- 
tarian nature of military life itself. He had 
no use for a system in which one class got 
the best of everything, and the other class 
got less than what was left. 
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We Americans have the dangerous ten- 
dency in our international thinking to take 
a holier-than-thou attitude toward other 
nations. We consider ourselves to be more 
noble and decent than other peoples, and 
conscquently in a better position to decide 
what is right and wrong in the world. What 
kind of war do civilians suppose we fought, 
anyway? We shot prisoners in cold blood, 
wiped out hospitals, strafed lifeboats, killed 
or mistreated enemy civilians, finished off 
the enemy wounded, tossed the dying into a 
hole with the dead, and in the Pacific boiled 
the flesh off enemy skulls to make table 
ornaments for sweethearts, or carved their 
bones into letter openers. We topped off our 
saturation bombing and burning of enemy 
civilians by dropping atomic bombs on two 
nearly defenseless cities, thereby setting an 
all-time record for instantaneous mass 
slaughter. 
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As victors we are privileged to try our de- 
feated opponents for their crimes against 
humanity; but we should be realistic enough 
to appreciate that if we were on trial for 
breaking international laws, we should be 
found guilty on a dozen counts. We fought 
a dishonorable war, because morality had a 
low priority in battle. The tougher the 
fighting, the less room for decency; and in 
Pacific contests we saw mankind reach the 
blackest depths of bestiality. 

Not every American soldier, or even 1 per- 
cent of our troops, deliberately committed 
unwarranted atrocities, and the same might 
be said for the Germans and Japanese. The 
exigencies of war necessitated many so-called 
crimes, and the bulk of the rest could be 
blamed on the mental distortion which war 
produced. But we publicized every inhu- 
man act of our opponents and censored any 
recognition of our own moral frailty in mo- 
ments of desperation. 

I have asked fighting men, for instance, 
why they, or actually, why we, regulated 
flame-throwers in such a way that enemy 
soldiers were set afire, to die siowly and pain- 
fully, rather than killed outright with a 
full blast of burning oil. Was it because 
they hated the enemy so thoroughly? The 
answer was invariably, “No, we don’t hate 
those poor bastards particularly; we just hate 
the whole mess and have to take it 
out on somebody.” Possibly for the same 
reason, we mutilated the bodies of enemy 
dead, cutting off their ears and kicking out 
their gold teeth for souvenirs, and buried 
them with their testicles in their mouths, 
but such flagrant violations of all moral 
codes reach into still-unexplored realms of 
battle psychology. 

It is not my intention either to excuse our 
late opponents or to discredit our own fight- 
ing men. I do, however, believe that all of 
us, not just the battle-enlightened GI's, 
should fully understand the horror and deg- 
radation of war before talking so casually of 
another one. War does horrible things to 
men, our own sons included. It demands the 
worst of a person and pays off in brutality 
and maladjustment. It has become so me- 
chanical, inhuman, and crassly destructive 
that men lose all sense of personal responsi- 
bility for their actions. They fight without 
compassion, because that is the only way to 
fight a total war. To give just one illustra- 
tion, I asked an infantry colonel whether he 
gave his battalion a prebattle lecture. The 
colonel replied approximately as follows: 

“You can damn well bet I put ’em straight 
ahead of time, and they were the best damn 
outfit in the Philippines. I taught ‘em 
ethics, fighting ethics. I taught ’em there 
were two kinds of ethics, one for us and one 
for the yellowbellies across the line. I taught 
*em that the best way to kill a man was when 
he was lying down with his back up; the next 
best way was when he was sitting with his 
back toward ya; and the third best was 
when he was standing with his back toward 
ya. * * * Always shoot ’em in the back 
if possible; that’s what I taught ’em, and 
there wasn’t another battalion could touch 
’em.” 

Among other things about modern warfare, 
I think the home front should also compre- 
hend the full significance of the fact that a 
front-line soldier had a good chance of being 
killed in this war by his own side as well as 
by his opponents. Battle positions changed 
so rapidly that American soldiers were shelled 
by American artillery and warships, bombed 
and strafed by American planes, and ma- 
chine-gunned by American tanks—not occa- 
sionally, but often. We also sank our own 
ships and shot down numbers of our own 
planes—how many no one knows, but the 
ship I was on in the invasion of Sicily 
knocked cut four German planes and three 
of our own, which was considered a good 
average. 








Peter Bowman summed up our victory ¢, 
date in Beach Red, when he wrote, “Batt). 
doesn’t determine who is right. Only who js 
left.” We destroyed Fascists, not fascism: 
men, not ideas. Our triumphs did not serve 
as evidence that democracy is best for the 
world, any more than Russian victories 
proved that communism is an ideal system 
for all mankind. Only through our peace. 
time efforts to abolish war and bring a larger 
measure of freedom and security to all peo- 
ples can we reveal to others that we are any 
better than our defeated opponents. ‘ 

Today we stand on trial—we are either 
for peace or for war, and the rest of the 
world is prepared to move with us or against 
us. The burden of proof is on us; and our 
willingness to make peace, not our Capacity 
to wage war, is the true measure of our 
good-neighborliness. 


rir 


Peacetime conscription, no matter what 
euphemistic title we use for camouflage, js 
the mark of a belligerent. If we were to 
adopt such a course, we should be deliber- 
ately turning our backs on the peace for 
which we sacrificed so much and killed so 
many. We should be making it clear to al 
the world that the United States, formerly 
the champion of international accord, has 
lost faith in the principles underlying the 
United Nations Organization and hereafter 
places its reliance on its own military might. 
We should be double-crossing every GI who 
died for more than a mere triumph of arms, 
and robbing the living of their hard-earned 
dividends. 

The majority of servicemen I met overseas 
and in camps scattered throughout this 
country, excluding members of the Regular 
Army and Navy, had in common four ideas 
pertaining to the peace: (1) they put up 
with military life because they had to, but 
they did not want it for their children; 
(2) they hoped for a better world, not the 
“old order of things”; (3) they were not 
certain what sort of a world peace organiza- 
tion we should have, but it was obvious that 
we had tried once to keep the peace alone 
and failed; (4) they were convinced that 
come hell or high water, the Army and Navy 
would put their own interests above all else, 
even the peace, 

All the GI wants, in effect, is to have us 
give peace a chance, rather than to embark 
upon an out-and-out war program before 
the UNO has been given a reasonable trial. 
He is not sure of anything, but he has faith 
in the possibilities of a bstter world. He 
held on to that faith at Tarawa, Normandy, 
and Iwo Jima, where only death was a sure 
thing. To give us the chance to find some 
way other than relience on men and muni- 
tions to keep the peace, he risked everything 
he held most precious. He now puts to 
shame all those of us who are so lacking in 
the courage of our convictions that we agree 
with President Truman when he says— 

“Until we are sure that our peace machin- 
ery is functioning adequately, we must re- 
lentlessly preserve our superiority on land 
and sea and in the air. Until that time, we 
must also make sure that by planning—and 
by actual production—we have on hand at 
all times sufficient weapons of the latest n2- 
ture and design with which to repel any 
sudden attack, and with which to launch an 
effective counterattack. 

“That is the only way we can be sure— 
until we are sure that there is another way.” 

First get all set for another war, then tal« 
peace—that is the policy of distrustful Amer- 
ican militarists, and that is what the GI's 
mean by the old order of things. We already 
have the greatest military machine on eart», 
and the only one equipped to be aggress.ve 
on an amphibious, interhemispheric scale, 
but General Eisenhower assures us, on the 
basis of his familiarity with the leaders ©: 
other nations, that there exists no fear o! 





ir motives in keeping ourselves strong. As 

‘ow-point friend of mine wrote from Ma- 
wtla, the general should tell that to the Rus- 
ans, on Whom our old guard has already 

clared war. 

If other nations have no fear of our mo- 
tives, they must have turned a deaf ear when 
Fleet Admiral Halsey told our Senate: “We 
wal win wars, and we want to fight them 
on enemy ground, That makes us all inva- 
sjon-minded. That calls for an overseas 
me vement as the first step in our air, ground, 
and sea Offensive.” But perhaps it is not 
fair of me to imply that the admiral was ad- 
vocating conscription when he remarked that 
we were all invasion-minded, because actual- 
ly he was arguing at the time against a single 
department of national defense. When the 
militarists talk conscription, they speak 
much more guardedly about national secur- 
ity, permanent peace, and a fine thing for 
our young men. 

The advocates of conscription acknowledge 
that their bill must be passed soon or it will 
be defeated. They are trying to shove 
through Congress an unprecedented piece of 
militaristic legislation while wartime emo- 
tions still run high, because they know that 
their program cannot be justified by cool 
reason. The protraining campaigners have 
to hurry, because a few more congressional 
post-mortems like the Pearl Harbor investi- 
gation will cure the public’s blind faith in 
the superior wisdom of its military leaders. 
The slogan, “We were unprepared before, we 
must never be unprepared again,” looks sick- 
ly in the light of General Marshall’s testi- 
mony that Hawaii had at least sufficient 
means so that it could have broken up the 
attack, so that it would have done only lim- 
ited harm. 

Even more damaging public disillusion- 
ment will come when the returning veteran 
takes time out to talk back to anyone who 
blithely assures him that military life is a 
grand experience for young men. The ma- 
jority of the men in uniform hated the Army 
with a bitterness that made them want to 
take their misery out on anyone conceivably 
responsible for their plight. They wanted 
others to suffer as they smwffered. Whenever 
universal military training was mentioned, 
they invariably said, “Good idea. Get the 
whole home front into this thing. Then 
maybe someone will appreciate what we have 
to go through.” 

This is at least a partial explanation. of why 
supposedly representative polls have shown 
the GI to be currently in favor of a bill which 
obviously defeats his long-term campaign to 
end militarism at home and abroad—this, 
plus the more obvious fact that men in uni- 
form were never free to talk openly on the 
subject of “why I hate the Army.” If they 

did, they were quickly section-eighted out of 
the Army as constitutional psychopaths. 
When peace organizations requested that 
persons opposed to conscription be allowed 
to go abroad and present their side of the 
argument, the War Department said it could 
not be arranged. Nevertheless, persons fa- 
voring postwar compulsory training, includ- 
ing Edward N. Scheiberling, national com- 
mander of the American Legion, have been 
transported overseas to proselyte the GI's. 

For 2 weeks the New York Selective Service 
headquarters polled the conscription senti- 
ments of men being processed for discharge. 
The majority were in favor of compulsory 
teen-age training, as was to be expected, but 
those opposed (and only those opposed were 
requested to state their reasons) gave some 
revealing answers. The principal objections 
listed by slightly more than 2,000 GI’s were, 
“not needed,” “bad environment,” “racial 
discrimination and favoritism,” and “a vol- 
unteer Army and Navy would be enough.” 
The first and last objections are self-evident, 
or soon will be. The second and third, how- 


ever, touch closely upon the heart of GI 
gripes, 


Los Angeles Daily News Talks Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1946 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave. granted to extend my. remarks in 
the Recorp, I am pleased to insert in the 
RecorpD this very timely editorial from 
the Los Angeles Daily News of Wednes- 
day, February 27, 1946: 


THE SHADOWS ON THE MAP 


If Los Angeles is to rise soon to its postwar 
responsibilities, someone with a bold, clear 
voice, is going to have to say, “Folks, here are 
the obstacles, there are the goals. Let us 
now proceed to fight our way from here to 
there.” 

Take housing, for example. In the midst 
of acute need for 200,000 new homes, in the 
midst of unprecedented strains on local gov- 
ernment, something certainly will have to be 
done to prevent a great city from becoming 
further confused in a planless centrifugation 
impelled by the housing shortage. 

Probably what is needed, among other 
things, is a sweeping program of land as- 
sembly. 

For to begin with, if 200,000 homes are to 
be built, the vast majority in the $5,000 to 
$6,000 price range, someone had better start 
asking, “Where are they to be built?” 

A lot of people in Washington, as well as 
locally, have been getting hopped up over 
the prospect of millions of homes blossoming 
miraculously in the next 2 years from a 
streamlined building industry and an easy- 
to-pay mortgage system without bothering 
to glance at pegged-up land values and to ask 
themselves what such values imply. 

It requires no gift of prophecy to foresee 
few low-cost homes being built on land which 
has trebled in price since Pearl Harbor. 

In the second place, any dim-wit can guess 
that if such homes are built in any consid- 
erable quantity they'll be built far out on the 
fringes of the city, thereby increasing living 
costs for everyone. 

Land price, therefore, is the crux of the 
housing problem. It’s a far tougher nut to 
crack than labor and material shortages, re- 
strictive practices in the building trades, an- 
tiquated, uneconomical building codes, or 
any of the half dozen other interrelated fac- 
tors of the housing dilemma. 

In 22 cities of the United States today— 
cities ranging in size from 50,000 to 4,000,000, 
and including Los Angeles—45 percent of 
total city area is vacant. 

Much of this vacant area is in the central 
part of cities. Also in central metropolitan 
areas are extensive patches of blighted, 
squalid property. 

Together the vacant areas and the blighted 
areas, both centrally located, form the 
shadows on the city’s map. 

Take a look, for example, at Los Angeles’ 
13 blighted regions, at its innumerable out- 
croppings of unused land—all within a radius 
of a few miles from the civic center. 

Take a look at Chavez ravine, 10 minutes 
from the heart of downtown Los Angeles, a 
beautiful mountain area largely undeveloped 
and inaccessible. Take a look at Hazard Park, 
near the general hospital; take a look at the 
Mount Washington region or Boyle Heights. 

Drive around the midtown section, from 
Sunset south to Pico, from Figueroa west to 
Vermont or Western, and count the vacant 
lots, the gray confusion of rundown houses 
and practically discarded business establish- 
ments. 

It isn’t a pretty sight, of course. It’s all, 
in fact, a sort of dreary, wasteful, ghostly re- 
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minder of how private enterprise, hoping for 
past gains, has clung barnacle-like to scraps 
of land and mere sticks of houses while tne 
dynamics of new enterprise have pushed out- 
ward to the city’s perimeters many new real- 
estate developments, many new shopping 
centers. 

Backwashes of time and hoarded hopes, the 
shadows on Los Angeles’ broad face are scrof- 
ulous symbols of disorganized community 
growth. 

They are shadows, moreover, to which all 
of us are daily paying tribute. A few yard- 
sticks: A shrinking downtown percentage of 
retail sales, increased costs of transportation 
for commuters from outlying areas, increased 
costs to taxpayers for extending utilities and 
services to more and more outlying subdi- 
visions. 

In 1943 three square miles of Boyle Heights 
paid $207,825 in property taxes. But every 
taxpayer in the city helps pay the total bill of 
$485,511 for Boyle Heights’ police protection, 
for its fire, health, library, parks, and play- 
ground services. 

Shadows on the map are municipal deficits 
which have accrued through planlessness, 
technological change, the passage of time, 
and just plain greed and speculation. 

Removing these blemishes is good economy 
for every man, woman, and child in Los 
Angeles. Making use of vacant land in the 
city’s center for new homes is a clear im- 
perative. 

Under California’s community redevelop- 
ment act of 1945, Los Angeles can now estab- 
lish a land assembly agency. Unfortunately, 
the legislature, at its recent special session, 
ignored Gov. Earl Warren's twice-repeated 
request for a $10,000,000 appropriation to as- 
sist local communities in beginning the land 
assembly job authorized by the act. 

As the housing crisis deepens from place to 
place—as its solution drags—events may well 
prove this failure to implement urban re- 
development will stand as the legislature's 
most tragic flop. 

But local officials can still do something 
besides pout and pass sympathetic resolu- 
tions. With the sovereign tools at their dis- 
posal—condemnation, eminent domain, taxa- 
tion, and public credit—they can still make a 
good start. 

The key tool, however, is courage. Without 
it shadows are never dissolved.—R. E. G. H. 





America’s Position on Disputed World 
Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


} OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1946 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, on 
last Thursday night the distinguished 
Secretary of State, Hon. James F. 
Byrnes, at the dinner of the Overseas 
Press Club of America, held in the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, de- 
livered a timely, thoughtful, and sig- 
nificant address in which he outlined 
America’s position on disputed world 
problems, I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of the address as published in 
the New York Times of March 1 be 
printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

We are beginning to realize that the war is 
over, It is good to have sons, husbands, and 
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fathers home again. It is good to open a 
newspaper without fear of finding in the 
casualty lists the name of one near and dear 
to us. 

But this is not wholly a time of celebration 
and rejoicing. As families in their homes on 
the farms and in the cities settle back from 
the dinner table to hear the boys tell of Nor- 
mandy and Iwo Jima, there is an unspoken 
question in every mind. The question is 
what we can do to make certain that there 
will never be another war. 

During the war our goal was clear. Our 
goal was victory. The problems of industrial 
and military mobilization, it is true, were 
problems of the first magnitude. Production 
bottlenecks often seemed unbreakable, trans- 
portation difficulties and manpower short- 
ages insurmountable. On the fighting front, 
the combined land, sea, and air operations 
were heartbreaking in complexity. 

These were hard tasks. Yet we were able 
to apply a yardstick to each proposal by ask- 
ing a simple question: “Will it help to win 
the war?” The common goal of victory 
served to unite us and to give purpose and 
direction to our efforts. 

Now that we have come into calmer waters, 
our relief and gratitude are mixed with un- 
certainty. Our goal now is permanent peace, 
and surely we seek it even more anxiously 
than we sought victory. 


FINDS PEACE PATH DIFFICULT 


The difficulty is that the path to perma- 
nent peace is not so easy to see and to follow 
as was the path to victory. 

When an issue is presented, we ask, “Will 
it help to win the peace?” When the an- 
swer is slow to come or does not come at all, 
we grow uneasy and apprehensive. 

While we may be in doubt about many 
things, there are certain basic propositions 
on which we are clear. 

One is that a just and lasting peace is not 
the inevitable result of victory. Rather, vic- 
tory has given us the opportunity to build 
such a peace. And our lives depend upon 
whether we make the most of this oppor- 
tunity. 

Another thing of which we are certain is 
that we Americans alone cannot determine 
whether the world will live in peace or perish 
in war. Peace depends quite as much upon 
others as it does upon us. No nation is the 
complete master of its fate. We are all 
bound together for better or for worse. 

Because we know this, we have pinned our 
hopes to the banner of the United Nations. 
And we are not content simply to take our 
place in that organization. We realize that 
although the dreams of the world are lodged 
in it, the United Nations will fail unless its 
members give it life by their confidence and 
by their determination to make it work in 
concrete cases and in everyday affairs. 


DISCUSSES LONDON MEETING 


And so I wish to talk to you about the 
first meetings of the United Nations. What 
has been said in these meetings had been 
said as plainly and bluntly as anything I 
have heard said by responsible statesmen in 
any private conference. 

These first meetings were intended only to 
establish the various organs of the United 
Nations. But so pressing were some of the 
problems presented to the Security Council 
that they had to be dealt with before there 
was a chance for the Council to adopt even 
provisional rules of procedure. 

All was not calm and peaceful at the meet- 
ings in London. There was effort to use 
the United Nations to advance selfish na- 
tional aims. But the clash of national in- 
terests and purposes which were reflected in 
the debates in London was very much like 
the clash of local and special interests which 
are reflected in our National and State Legis- 
latures. 

We may deprecate some of these clashes 
of interest. But when they exist, it is better 


that they should be publicly revealed, If 
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these conflicts of interests did not appear 
in the forums of the United Nations, these 
forums would be detached from reality and in 
the long run turn out to be purposeless and 
futile. 

ON MIDDLE EAST DEBATE 

A most significant precedent was estab- 
lished when the Secuity Council finished its 
discussions of the complaint of the Syrian 
and Lebanese Governments requesting the 
withdrawal of French and British troops from 
their territories. 

The Council did not take formal action 
because of a difference among the perma- 
nent members as to the form of the reso- 
lution. But no one questioned the general 
proposition that no state has the right to 
maintain its troops on the territory of an- 
other independent state without its consent, 
nor the application of this proposition to 
the pending case. 

The particular form of resolution to this 
general effect which was presented by the 
United States representative, Mr. Edward R. 
Stettinius, was supported by most of the 
members of the Council. It failed of accept- 
ance, however, because the Soviet Union 
vetoed it on the ground that it was not 
definite enough. 

But the British and French Governments 
immediately announced that, notwithstand- 
ing the technical veto of the Soviet Union, 
they would act in accordance with the Amer- 
ican resolution as it clearly represénted the 
views of the Council. 

This indicates that the mere legal veto by 
one of the permanent members of the Coun- 
cil does not in fact relieve any state, large 
or small, of its moral obligation to act in 
accordance with the purposes and principles 
of the Charter. 


TELLS OF GOOD START 


The United Nations got off to a good start. 
However, that does not mean it is an assured 
success. It simply means that the Charter 
will work if the peoples of the United Na- 
tions are determined to make it work. At 
times our Congress may make serious errors 
of omission and commission. Such errors 
are not the fault of the Congress as an in- 
stitution. They are the fault of its Mem- 
bers or of their constituents who fail to 
measure up to their responsibilities. 

So it is with the United Nations. It will 
succeed only as we, the peoples of the United 
Nations, measure up to our responsibilities. 

I should be lacking in candor if I said 
to you that world conditions today are sound 
or reassuring. All around us there is suspi- 
cion and distrust, which in turn breeds 
suspicion and distrust. 

Some suspicions are unfounded and un- 
reasonable. Of some others, that cannot be 
said. That requires frank discussion be- 
tween great powers of the things that give 
rise to suspicion. At the Moscow Conference 
there was such frank discussion. It was 
helpful. But the basis of some suspicions 
perist and prompts me to make some com- 
ments as to our position. 

We have joined with our allies in the 
United Nations to put an end to war. We 
have covenanted not to use force except in 
the defense of law as embodied in the pur- 
poses and principles of the Charter. We 
intend to live up to that covenant. 

But as a great power and as a permanent 
member of the Security Council we have a 
responsibility to use our influence to see 
that other powers live up to their covenant. 
And that responsibility we also intend to 
meet. 

Unless the great powers are prepared to 
act in the defense of law, the United Nations 
cannot prevent war. We must make it clear 
in advance that we do intend to act to pre- 
vent aggression, making it clear at the same 
time that we will not use force for any 
other purpose. 

The great powers are given special respon- 
sibilities because they have the strength to 





maintain peace, if they have the wil to 
maintain peace. Their strength in tela. 
tion to one another is such that no one o; 
them can safely break the peaco if the 
others stand united in defense of the 
Charter. 

The present power relationships of tho 
great states preclude the domination of the 
world by any one of them. Those power re. 
lationships cannot be substantially altereg 
by the unilateral action of any one grea: 
state without profoundly disturbing the 
whole structure of the United Nations, 

Therefore, if we are going to do our part 
to maintain peace in the world we must 
maintain our power to do s0, and we must 
make it clear that we will stand united with 
other great states in defense of the Charter. 

If we are to be a great power, we must act 
as a great power, not only in order to insure 
our own security but in order to preserve 
the peace of the world. 


FOR MILITARY TRAINING 


Much as we desire general disarmament 
and much as we are prepared to participate 
in a general reduction of armaments, we 
cannot be faithful to our obligations to our- 
selves and to the world if we alone disarm, 

While it is not in accord with our tra- 
ditions to maintain a large professional 
standing army, we must be able and ready 
to provide armed contingents that may be 
required on short notice. We must also have 
a trained citizenry able and ready to sup- 
plement those armed contingents without 
unnecessarily prolonged training. 

That is why in the interest of peace we 
cannot allow our military establishment to 
be reduced below the point required to main- 
tain a position commensurate with our re- 
sponsibilities, and that is why we must have 
some form of universal military training. 

Our power thus maintained cannot and 
will not be used for aggressive purposes. Our 
tradition as a peace-loving, law-abiding, 
democratic people should be an assurance 
that our force will not be used except in the 
defense of law. Our armed forces, except as 
they may be called into action by the Se- 
curity Council, cannot be employed in war 
without the consent of the Congress. We 
need not fear their misuse unless we (is- 
trust the representatives of the people. 


SEES NO CAUSE FOR WAR 


I am convinced that there is no reason for 
war between any of the great powers. Their 
present power relationships and interests are 
such that none need or should feel insecure 
in relation to the others as long as each faith- 
fully observes the purposes and principles 
of the Charter. 

It is not enough for nations to declare 
they do not want to make war. Hitler said 
that. In a sense he meant it. He wanied 
the world to accept the domination of a 
totalitarian government under his direction. 
He wanted that without war if possible. He 
was determined to get it with war if neces- 
sary. 

To banish war, nations must refrain from 
doing the things that lead to war. 

It has never.been the policy of the United 
States in its internal affairs or in its foreign 
relations to regard the status quo as sacro- 
sanct. The essence of our democracy is our 
belief in life and growth and in the right 
of the people to shape and mold their own 
destiny. 

It is not in our tradition to defend the 
dead hand of reaction or the tyranny of 
privilege. We did not fight against the Nazis 
and Fascists who turned back the clock of 
civilization in order that we might stop the 
clock of progress. 

WANTS POSITIVE DIPLOMACY 

Our diplomacy must not be negative and 
inert. It must be capable of adjustment and 
development in response to constantly chang- 
ing circumstances. It must be marked by 
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creative ideas, constructive proposals, prac- 
tical and forward-looking suggestions. 

Though the status quo is not sacred and 
unchangeable, we cannot overlook a uni- 
lateral gnawing away at the status quo. The 
Charter forbids aggression and we cannot 
allow aggression to be accomplished by coer- 
cion or pressure or by subterfuge such as 
political infiltration. 

When adjustments between States, large or 
small, are called for, we will frankly and 
fairly consider those adjustments on their 
merits and in the light of the common inter- 
ests of all States, large and small, to main- 
tain peace and security in a world based on 
the unity of all great powers and the domi- 
nance of none, 

There are undoubtedly vitally important 
adjustments which will require our consider- 
ation. Some of these situations are delicate 
to deal with. I am convinced, however, that 
satisfactory solutions can be found if there 
is a stop to this maneuvering for strategic 
advantage all over the world and to the use of 
one adjustment as an entering wedge for fur- 
ther and undisclosed penetrations of power. 

We must face the fact that to preserve the 
United Nations we cannot be indifferent— 
veto or no veto—to serious controversies be- 
tween any of the great powers, because such 
controversies could affect the whole power 
relationship between all of the great powers. 

The United States wish to maintain 

iendly relations with all nations and exclu- 
sive arrangements with no nation. Natur- 

y, there are some problems which concern 
some nations much more than other nations. 
That is true in regard to many problems re- 
to inter-American affairs. That is tiue 


in regard to the control of Germany and 
Japan. 


lated 


AGAINST EXCLUSIVE BLOCS 


In our relations with the other great pow- 
ers there are many problems which concern 
two or three of us much more than the 
others of us. I see no objection to confer- 
ences between the Big Three or the Big 
Four or the Big Five. 

Even conferences between ourselves and 
the Soviet Union alone, conferences between 
ourselves and Britain alone, or conferences 
between ourselves and France or China alone, 
can all help to further general accord among 
the great powers and peace with the smaller 
powers 

Eut in such conferences, so far as the 
United States is concerned, we will gang up 

inst no state. We will do nothing to 
break the world into exclusive blocs or spheres 


of influence. In this atomic age we will not 
seck to divide a world which is one and 
indivisible. 


We have openly, gladly, and wholeheartedly 
velcomed our Sovict ally as a great power, 
second to none in the family of the United 
Nations. We have approved many adjust- 
ments in her favor, and in the process re- 
solved many serious doubts in her favor. 

Cniy an inexcusable tragedy of errors could 
cause serious conflict between us in the fu- 
ture. Despite the differences in cur way of 
l our pecple admire and respect cur allies 
and wish to continue to be friends and part- 
ncrs in a world of expanding freedom and 
rising standards of living. 

But in the interest of world peace and in 
the interest of our common and traditional 
friendship we must make plain that the 
United States intends to defend the Charter. 

Great powers as well as small powers have 
agreed under the United Nations Charter not 
to use force or the threat of force except in 
defense of law and the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the Charter. 

We will not and we cannot stand aloof if 
force or the threat of force is used contrary 
to the purposes and principles of the Charter. 


WOULD SPEED PEACEMAKING 


We have no right to hold cur troops in 
the territories of other sovereign states with- 
ut their approval and consent freely given. 


We must not unduly prolong the making of 
peace and continue to impose our troops upon 
small and impoverished states. 

No power has a right to help itself to al- 
leged enemy properties in liberated or ex- 
satellite countries before a reparation set- 
tlement has been agreed upon by the Allies. 
We have not and will not agree to any one 
power deciding for itself what it will take 
from these countries. 

We must not conduct a war of nerves to 
achieve strategic ends. 

We do not want to stumble and stagger 
into situations where no power intends war, 
but no power will be able to avert war. 

We must not regard the drawing of atten- 
tion to situations which might endanger the 
peace, as an affront to the nation or nations 
responsible to those situations. 

It is quite possible that any nation may in 
good faith embark on a course of conduct 
without fully appreciating the effects of its 
conduct. We must all be willing to review 
our actions to preserve our common interests 
in the peace, which are so much more im- 
portant to all of us than the differences 
which might divide us. 

We must get back to conditions of peace. 
We must liquidate the terrible legacy which 
the war has left us We must return our 
armies to their homelands. We must elim- 
inate the breeding grounds of suspicion and 
fear. We must not deceive ourselves or mis- 
lead our allies. To avoid trouble we must not 
allow situations to develop into incidents 
from which there is no retreat. 


CALLS FOR PATIENCE NOW 


We must live by the Charter. That is the 
only road to peace. 

To live by the Charter requires good will 
and understanding on the part of all of us. 
We who had patience and gave confidence to 
one another in the most trying days of the 
war must have patience and give confidence 
to one another now. 

No nation has a monopoly of virtue or of 
wisdom, and no nation has a right to act as 
if it had. Friendly nations should act as 
friendly nations. 

Loose talk of the inevitability of war casts 
doubt on our own loyalty to the Charter and 
jeopardizes our most cherished freedoms both 
at home and abrcad. 

There are idedlogical differences in the 
world. There always have been. But in this 
world there is room for many people with 
varying views and many governments with 
varying systems. None of us can foresee the 
far-d'stant future and the ultimate shape of 
things to come. But we are bound together 
as part of a common civilization. 

As we view the wreckage of the wer, we 
must realize that the urgent tasks of recon- 
struction, the challenging tasks of creating 
higher standards of living for our people, 
should absorb all our constructive energies. 

Great states and small states must work 
together to build a friendlier and happier 
world. If we fail to work together there can 
be 710 peace, no comfort, and little hope for 
any of us. 





Salute to Jewish War Veterans of the 
United States Upon Their Golden 
Jubilee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1946 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the Jew- 
ish War Veterans of the United States, 
representing the fighting men of that 
faith who have fought in American wars, 
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are celebrating their fiftieth anniversary 
this year. More than 900,000 Jews fought 
for America in the armed forces of the 
Nation in World Wars I and II. It is 
fitting and proper that their great con- 
tribution should be memorialized. The 
following editorial appeared on Sunday, 
February 24, in the New York Journal 
and American, Pittsburgh Sun-Tele- 
graph, San Francisco Examiner, Chicago 
Herald American, Baltimore News-Post 
American, Boston Record-American Ad- 
vertiser, Los Angeles Examiner, Detroit 
Times, Albany Times-Union, Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer, Milwaukee Sentinel, 
Los Angeles Herald and Express, San 
Francisco Call Bulletin, Oakland Post- 
Inquirer, San Antonio L‘ght. 

I recommend that all citizens read it: 

FOR COD AND COUNTRY 
(By Harry H. Schlacht) 

“May the children of the stock of Abraham, 
who dwell in this land, continue to merit and 
enjoy the gocd will of the other inhabitants, 
and there shall be none to make them afraid.” 
(George Washington.) 

America salutes the Jewish War Veterans 
of the United States on their golden jubilce 

It will be celebrated at Madison Square 
Garden, on March 4. 

It will be staged in a cavalcade of patriotic 
splendor. 

It will unfold the scroll cf the fighting Jews 
for America. 

The Jewish war veterans are dedicated— 

To maintain true allegiance to the United 
States of America. 

To foster and perpetuate the principles cf 
Americanism. 

To combat bigotry and instill the love of 
God and country. 

To honor the memory of patriotic service of 
men of Jewish faith. 

To inculcate the doctrines of liberty, equal 
righis, and justice to all. 

Who does not know the stirring saga of 
that ancient race of God, 

Whose immemorial feet the grapes of wrath 
have trod? 

When has there ever been, 

When will there ever be again, 

An epic having equal pcwer to stir the im- 
puices of men? 

The Jews are an ancient peopte whcse 
spiritual riches were deposited in a literatu 
in the form of the old Bible, revered tl 
world over as an ageless repository of d:vire 
inspiration, and of the purest philosophy and 
wisdom. 

They have nurtured a Moses and a Christ 

They were born in freedom and weaned on 
the teachings of the Ten Commandments. 

Ihey were comforted and sustained by the 
psalmists, and disciplined by the seers 

They were the couriers of the ethics of 
Abraham, the songs of David, and tl 
prophecies of Jeremiah to all mankind 

The Jews have 


been a stalwart people, 

and their exhibitions of military valor and 

individual courage have won for them the 
world’s plaudits. 

The songs of Deborah burst forth with 


martial music. 
The battle of Gideon is the battle of heroes 
The dauntiessness of Saul, Jonathan, and 
David testifies abundantly to the gallantry of 
the ancient sons of Israel. 


They are intertwined w‘th the evolution 
of civilization. 

They have been sturdy champions of 
liberty in every age and in every clime. 


They have enriched the world’s literature 
and sciences. 

They have never neglected any standard 
of principle, any mode of thought, or any 
concepts of philosophy in their grand march 
of achievements through the centuri« 

Yet theirs has been a lonely river in the 
ocean of mankind. 
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All the mighty floods of human suffer- 
ing have never caused it to overflow. 

All the fires of cruelty heated in the fur- 
nace of bigotry have never caused it to 
dry up. 

Its waves have rolled crimson for ages with 
the blood of its martyrs. 

It is singularly refreshing to recall that 
the Jews greatly aided Columbus in the 
discovery of America. 

His caravels were outfitted by Luis de 
Santangel, and his astronomical maps were 
drawn by Abraham Zacuta. 

His ship’s physician and surgeon were 
Bernai and Marco, and his interpreter was 
Louis de Torres, who was the first to tread 
American soil. 

The Jews have played a glorious role in 
the development of American history since 
the birth of the Nation. 

They were identified with our colonial 
growth and helped finance the Revolution. 

They bore a gallant part under the leader- 
ship of Gen. George Washington. 

They have fought in all the wars of the 
Republic. 

Yes, they have won the highest commenda- 
tion from every President of our country. 

Let us call with pride the roll of those 
gallant defenders in our Nation’s holy cause. 

We see the Jews at Valley Forge, when 
the spirit of the American people hung low 
and only the stout of heart stood fast and 
constant by Washington. 

Of the 3,000 Jews in all the colonies, four 
of them were lieutenant colonels, three 
majors, six captains and many in the ranks. 

Be it noted that Lt. Col. Isaac Frank 
was aide-de-camp to General Washington. 

Haym Salomon dedicated his entire for- 
tune of $640,000 to the young Republic and 
later died impoverished. 

We see them in the War of 1812. 

It is inspiring to note that Uriah P. Levy, 
commander of the brig-of-war Argus, ran the 
British blockade and destroyed 21 British 
merchantmen. 

With tongue and pen he succeeded in 
effecting the abolition of bodily punishment 
in the United States Navy, and died a com- 
modore, then the Navy’s highest rank. 

We see them in the Mexican War, the fight 
for Texas, and in the Seminole wars. 

Again the fighting Jews in action! 

Again the healing Jew, in the person of 
Surg. Gen. David Deleon. 

We see them rallying under the inspiration 
of Abraham Lincoln during the Civil War. 

Of the 200,000 Jews in the United States, 
10,000 saw active military service and seven 
received the Congressional Medal of Honor. 

Frederick Knefler, of Indiana, rose to the 
rank of major general, and Edward S. Solo- 
mon was brigadier general. 

It is interesting to observe that Lincoln 
named Leopold Newman, of New York, brig- 
adier general while he lay dying of battle 
wounds received at Chancellorsville. 

We see them also with William McKinley 
striking the shackles of bondage from a 
neighbcring people and bringing forth an 
island republic. 

America accepts the challenge of Spanish 
tyranny. 

“Remember the Maine!’—Fifteen Jews 
were on that ill-fated battleship and Sgt. 
Maurice Joost, of California, was the first 
to fall in the attack on Manila. 

Five thousand intrepid Jewish volunteers 
gladly answered the call of their President. 

We see these gallant warriors with Wood- 
row Wilson fighting to make the world safe 
for democracy. 

Two hundred and fifty thousand Jews were 
in uniform, constituting 5 percent of the 
fighting forces. 

Ten thousand Jews held commissioned 
rank, and 1,100 Jews were cited for valor 
in action. 

The greatest epic of courage ever to come 
out of that war—the exploits of the Lost Bat- 
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talion—was a demonstration of conspicuous 
bravery. 

We see them once more with Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt fighting to make democracy 
safe for the world, 

First American penetration of German soil 
was made by the Third Armored Division, 
commanded by Maj. Gen. Maurice Rose, of 
Denver, who gave his life for his country. 

First American assault boat to hit the 
shore of France on D-day was commanded 
by Lt. Abe Condiotti, of Brooklyn. 

The first Japanese battleship sunk in the 
war was the Haruna, sent to the bottom by 
a plane piloted by Capt. Colin Kelly, whose 
bombardier was Sgt. Meyer Levin. 

First American officer killed in the Phil- 
ippines was Lt. Henry D. Mark, of Los An- 
geles. 

First four-medal winner of the American 
Army in World War II was Lt. Morris Beren- 
son, of Garfield, N. J. 

And there are scores of Americans of Jew- 
ish faith whose names will live forever in 
the archives of our Government. 

Travel where you may through American 
cemeteries on a thousand battlefields, 

Travel where the delicate poppies carpet 
the earth with their rich red blossoms or 
in the glistening white stones rising above 
the flower-strewn mounds— 

There you will see, side by side, one be- 
neath the cross of Christianity and one be- 
neath the star of David. 

Jew and Christian pillowed in eternal 
glory! 

Yes, they have fought, bled, worshipped and 
died together! 

May the spirit of America be quickened 
and renewed. 

May the strength that cometh from the 
hills descend upon us and guide us forever. 

America! America! 
God shed His grace on thee, 


And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea. 





Resolutions of Farmers Union Central 
Exchange, Ine. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1946 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, the Farmers Union, one of 
the great farm organizations of the 
United States, operating particularly in 
the Northwestern States, is deeply con- 
cerned with the development of the 
United States, and particularly do its 
members feel that by the building of the 
St. Lawrence seaway, markets for farm 
products will be opened up to the in- 
ternal part of the United States. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include herewith resolutions adopted by 
the stockholders of Farmers Union Cen- 
tral Exchange, Inc., at its fifteenth an- 
nual meeting in February 1946: 

The Farmers Union-~Central Exchange, a 
regional farm supply cooperative, doing busi- 
ness in the five Northwest States of Mon- 
tana, North and South Dakota, Minnesota, 
and Wisconsin, comprised of 400 local co- 
operative companies with a membership of 
150,000 farmers, assembled in annual con- 
vention at St. Paul, Minn., this 21st day of 
February 1946, does hereby adopt the fol- 
lowing resolution: 








The people of the United States are now 
faced with a problem of expansion of their 
economic life which would necessitate the 
obtaining of modern and economical trans. 
portation facilities in order to give the mj). 
lions of farmers, workers, and businessmen 
a wide opportunity to apply their ski!) and 
knowledge for the exploration of our yast 
natural and industrial resources and ep. 
hance the prosperity of the country as a 
whole. 

The development of the St. Lawrence sea. 
way project presents one of the ways of en. 
larging our transportation system to eco. 
nomically utilize our productive capacitie, 
by the stimulating of world and domest;, 
trade through lower cost of transportation 
It will stimulate the agricultural and in: 
dustrial activities of the Great Lakes are, 
which is the key region of the agricultwe 
and industry of America. 

We, the delegates, representing 150/00 
Northwest farmer members of the Farmers 
Union Central Exchange, Inc., heartily en- 
dorse and recommend that every effort be 
made toward the immediate opening of the 
St. Lawrence deep waterway transportation 
which will give our land-locked Midwest 
an opportunity to expand its economic 
activities. 

I, Madge I. Hughes, assistant secretary of 
Farmers Union Central Exchange, Inc., do 
hereby certify that the foregoing is a true 
copy of a resolution of the stockholders of 
said Farmers Union Central Exchange, Inc., 
duly adopted at the annual meeting of stock- 
holders of the corporation the 2ist day of 
February 1946. 

In witness whereof I-have hereunto set my 
hand and affixed the seal of said corporation 
this Ist day of March 1946. 

Mance I. HucHes. 


—_—_—— 


We unequivocally endorse the idea of price 
control and all price ceilings and of the gen- 
eral operation of the OPA during the war. 
We realize that there might have been mis- 
takes made in the operations of these various 
programs but the over-all results achieved 
were of far greater benefit to the common 
man than the inconveniences caused. 

We further recommend that these contro! 
be maintained as long as is necessary to pre- 
vent undue inflation or serious maladjust- 
ments in our economic system. 

We endorse the development of all the 
resources of the Missouri River and its trib- 
utaries through a Missouri Valley Authority 
patterned after the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. We urge speedy enactment of pend- 
ing legislation to attain this end. 

I, Madge I. Hughes, assistant secretary of 
Farmers Union Central Exchange, Inc., do 
hereby certify that the foregoing are true 
copies of resolutions adopted by the stock- 
hoiders of said’ Farmers Union Central Ex- 
change at their annual meeting on February 
21, 1946. 

In witness whereof, I hereunto set my hand 
and affix the seal of said corporation this st 
day of March 1946. 

ManceE I. HUGHES. 


We condemn monopolies and cartels as in- 
struments of an economy of scarcity. The 
Antitrust. Division of the United States De- 
partment of Justice has a case pending be- 
fore a Federal jury in Chicago on American 
cheese, and the investigations conducted by 
the Antitrust Division in connection with 
this case and the indictment upon which 
this case is based point to monopolistic prac- 
tices in the cheese industry. 

A bill of particulars filed by the Antitrust 
Division in connection with this case con- 
tains definite evidence that the prices es- 
tablished on cheese on the Wisconsin Cheese 
Exchange are the result of collusion and pre- 
vious agreements between dealers, and in- 
vestigations show that most of the distribu- 











ti of cheese is controlled by four large 
corporations: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Farmers Union Central 
Exchange delegates assembled in the annual 
convention at St. Paul, Minn., this 2ist day 
of February 1946 does commend and approve 
the efforts of the Antitrust Division of the 
United States Department of Justice on be- 
half of the farmers to stop monopolies in this 
C try and particularly commends the Anti- 
t Division for its work on the above case 
nd pledges its support and cooperation. 
1M dge I. Hughes, assistant secretary of 
Farmers Union Central Exchange, Inc., do 
y certify that the foregoing is a true 
of a resolution of the stockholders of 
Farmers Union Central Exchange, Inc., 
duiy adopted at the annual meeting of stock- 
} rs of the corporation the 21st day of 
F uary 1946. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and affixed the seal of said corporation 
his Ist day of March 1946. 

MapceE I, HuGHES. 





Ore War Is Enough 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. SAVAGE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1946 


Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
orD, I wish to supplement the remarks 
I made on yesterday wherein I included 
chapters 1, 2, and 3 of an article by 
Edgar L. Jones from the February issue 
of the Atlantic Monthly. Under unani- 
mous consent, I include chapters 4 and 5 
of the same article, as follows: 

Iv 

Army life was a bad environment, not only 
moraliy, but mentally and physically. It 
sapped a man’s initiative, because his de- 
sire to put his talents to good use was 
thwarted repeatedly by the military classi- 
fication and schools system. Jt discouraged 
free thinking, because a man was told what 
to do and when to do it, and was constantly 
reminded that the only way.-was the right, 
or traditional, way. It made him irrespon- 
sible, because the Army took care of every- 
thing; wasteful, because everything belonged 
to the Government; excessive, because a 
soldier always tried to jam as much pleasure 
as possible into what might be his last fling. 
It destroyed his personal sense of values, be- 
cause a GI could not call even his soul his 
own. 

The extreme distinction between officers 
and men was intolerable to most members 
of the lower-class bracket and embarrassing 
to many democratic junior officers. The au- 
tocratic, self-indulgent behavior of the boys 
with the brass irked the men who took the 
orders. The GI acknowledged that some dis- 
tinction was necessary, but he could not 
understand how so little rank could entitle 
his “superiors” to so much: The best beds, 
the most appetizing food, the most leisure, 
the least restriction on pleasure, the only 
covered seats at outdoor movies, the right 
to go to the head of the line at the-PX, and, 
above all else, the right to treat fellow Amer- 
icans as servants and take it for granted that 
they had to obey. 

The majority of officers were frustrated in 
turn by the small band of Academy-trained 
Regulars who would never give a Reservist 
an even break unless assured that their own 
positions were not threatened. The Reserv- 
ists were the victims of empire-building 
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Regulars who kept themselves surrounded by 
great numbers of unnecessary personnel in 
order to justify their rank or make a promo- 
tion for themselves possible. The Reservists 
were disgusted by the over-abundance of 
duplicate heagiquarters, each over-supplied 
with Regular Army “desk soldiers.” They 
resented the system whereby they had most 
of the new ideas, but the Regulars got the 
credit, and those in the Navy were hardly 
surprised to learn at the end of the war that 
the Regulars had awarded themselves three 
and one-half times more decorations than 
were bestowed upon the Reserves. 

The Army and Navy had every opportunity 
to strike a clean blow for democracy by 
setting an example in nondiscrimination 
against Negroes, but, instead, both services 
insisted upon racial segregation wherever and 
whenever possible. The Negro in “well run” 
military installations was not allowed to 
sleep in the same room with white men, eat 
at the same table, or attend the same 
churches. This was especially true in south- 
ern camps, where both services supported the 
local programs to “keep niggers in their 
plece” in restaurants, theaters, busses, and 
railroad stations. When men like Joe Louis 
raised an objection, they were immediately 
transferred overseas or “up north.” Except 
for a few “show units” of all-Negro personnel, 
our colored soldiers of democracy were re- 
stricted to the most menial tasks of stevedor- 
ing and cleaning the barracks of their white 
superiors. 

One of the very few paratroop companies 
ever to go through training without a single 
man balking when it came his turn to jump 
was an all-Negro outfit; yet the Army made 
no effort to correct the rumor that Negroes 
were cowards. The outfit was not sent over- 
seas, where its performance might have en- 
couraged other Negroes to demand fighting 
assignments, but was shipped off to the 
Northwest to fight forest fires. The Navy 
was even more prejudiced against Negroes 
than the Army—witness its refusal to allow a 
small company. of colored truck drivers to 
return home on one of its carriers because 
there was no segregation facilities on the 
flight deck. 

Neither the Army nor the Navy made an 
honest effort to curb the dangerous rise of 
antilabor sentiments among our men in uni- 
form, or anti-Jewish prejudices, or the whole 
distorted range of hatreds against the home 
front. Either through indifference or 
through malice aforethought, the military 
allowed the gap between GI's and civilians 
to. widen to alarming :proporiions. 

Directives out of Washington. urged the 
Army and Navy to inculcate democratic ideals 
in our troops, but the orders were either dis- 
regarded by Regular officers, who consider a 
1-hour-a-week orientation course to be pure 
fiddle-faddle, or were turned over to inept 
officers whose sterile lectures were guaranteed 
not to make a GI reason why. The military 
naturally could not teach human equality, 
or freedom of speech, or any other liberal 
idea which it could not let its disciples prac- 
tice, and joined readily in Senator Tart’s 
preelection plan to bar from troop consump- 
tion all socio-political reading material. 

No matter how the GI looked at it, he 
could see no foundation for the assertion 
that military training was “education for 
democracy.” The essence of his training 
was “do what you’re told to do and shut up,” 
and that was a far cry from the civilian, or 
American, way of life. Nor did the GI, ex- 
cept in rare cases, learn what President Tru- 
man and others have called “skills useful in 
future civilian life.” If he had, he would 
not have been so bitter about his “wasted 
years” in the service. The chief gripe of 
the majority of men in the armed forces was 
the fact that they were stuck in jobs they 
did not like and could not get out of doing. 

For every thousand men, the Army needed 
101 chauffeurs and mechanics, 45 cooks, 
bakers, and butchers, and 34 medical and 
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dental technicians, all of whom were turned 


out in 6-week courses. If a man did not go 
into the service with one of these skills, he 
learned only enough to do a specific job, not 
to earn a postwar living. Likewise, a radar 
operator learned to read a radarscope, but 
not the principles of electronics; an avia- 
tion mechanic learned how to take an engine 
apart according to prescribed military meth- 
ods, not the principles of internal combus- 
tion motors; and a yeoman learned military 
correspodence procedure, not how to write 
business letters. Whatever a man learncd, 
thousands of others learned the same thing, 
so today those “skills” are a glut on the 
market. 
Vv 

Stripped of its window dressing, 
training is education in the ways of violence, 
and little or nothing else. In reference to 
current plans to compel all our youth to serve 
time in a camp for conscriptees, I would go 
even further and say that the proposed train- 
ing would not be technical preparedness for 
the next war, but merely a means of indcc- 
trinating young men with militaristic ideas. 
It stands to reason, I believe, that anything 
a boy might learn about warfare in 1946, 
excluding the manual of arms, would be as 
ancient and unserviceable as the boy himself 
by 1960, or whenever the next war is sup- 
The weapons of the 
next war are now top secret, and if anyone 
is trained to use them, it will be members of 
the Regular Army and Navy. 

It seems likely, at the time I am writing, 
that the War Department will drop its plea 
for a full year of continuous military training 
and try to settle for 4 months only, plus addi- 
tional service in the National Guard or ROTC. 
This would be an open admission that the 
military lobby is not so much interested in 
the training as in the principle of keeping 
this country in a perpetual state of war- 
mindedness. If the Army and Navy could 
extend into peacetime their war-won infiu- 
ence and prestige, as conscription would allow 
them to do, neither service need worry where 
its next appropriation is coming from. To 
the tune of “nothing is too good for cur 
boys,”’ the militarists wou'd ride herd over 
Congressmen and taxpayers alike, justifying 
each new demand for money by renewing 
their grim warnings about the war just 
around the corner. 

Considering the battle-tested greatness of 
some of our generals and admirals, I do not 
want it supposed that I accuse every man in 
a bestarred tunic of being the enemy of 

eace. Our generals fight wars; they do not 
start them. It is the military system, not 
always the leaders themselves, that repre- 
sents democracy in reverse. Nevertheless, 
it is a general’s job to exalt the fighting pro- 
fession and to work untiringly for more guns, 
more planes, more bases, and more men in 
uniform. His first interest is the Army, ard 
to his way of thinking, whatever is best for 
the Army is best for the country as a whole. 
While this was cften the case in wartime, it 
does not follow that the professional soldier's 
plans for peace coincide with the best inter- 
ests of the Nation. In matters as basic and 
controversial as conscription or disarmament, 
the most unselfishly devoted of our military 
leaders take a prejudiced stand. 

Universal military training means more 
important posts for, many of our military 
leaders, faced othelwise with shrinking com- 
mands; it means fat contracts for our manu- 
facturers of food, clothing, shoes, trucks, 
medical supplies, and all the other equip- 
ment needed to cutfit nearly 1,000,000 new 
conscriptees a year; it means Government en- 
dowment of military education programs for 
our universities; it means lucrative research 
projects for our industrial laboratories; and 
new members by the thousands for the 
American Legion. It means the sel‘-perpetu- 
ation of the military machine as a new form 
cf boondoggling to win profits and power for 
the few, while the taxpayer is burdencd with 


military 
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the costs of supporting both conscription 
and a standing force of between two and 
three million members of the Regular Army, 
Navy, Coast Guard, and Marines. 

Worst of all, in my opinion, peacetime 
training provides a patriotic opportunity for 
the old guard to work on the minds, of our 
youth before they have a chance to go to 
college or to learn to think for themselves. 
With teen-age orientation undér the control 
of militant reactionaries, conscription would 
produce generation upon generation of nar- 
row-mirded, intolerant, red-baiting, labor- 
hating defenders of the status quo—or what 
the American Legion would term good Amer- 
icans. The older ones among us in uniform 
saw what happened to the kids in this war, 
and we would not willingly have our own 
children become the mirrors of the military 
mind, which stands squarely for force, for 
the inevitability of armed conflicts, and for 
the principle that might makes right. 

Reconversion of our thinking from a war 
to a peace basis would kill militarism in this 
country before it had a chance to spread any 
further. As it is, we are still looking at our 
military leaders through red-white-and- 
blue-colored glasses, and allowing them to 
sell us the most flagrant bill of mislabeled 
gocds since prohibition was passed off as a 
national cure-all. The conscription barkers 
and next-war drum beaters are trying to put 
over military training as an antidote for 
everything from atomic nerves to unemploy- 
ment. What Senator Jonnson of Colorado, 
a member of the Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, has termed “the most un-American 
proposal of our time” is being heralded as 
an absolute essential for the defense of our 
country. With Prussian thoroughness, our 
militarists have even supplied us with an 
enemy, the Russians. 

* The greatest sjngle barrier to the further- 

ance of world peace, regardless of General 
Eisenhower’s statement to the contrary, is 
America’s exclusive preparedness for another 
war. Were we to place our military might in 
a world trust fund, renouncing scle control 
over our atomic bombs and superdread- 
noughts, it would obviate the necessity of 
any other country’s building up defensive 
forces to match our own. —Once the United 
States gives up its sovereign right to wage 
war in favor of a world peace-enforcement 
organization the rest of the world has no 
alternatives except to follow suit or be 
branded as a prospective belligerent. With 
our strength committed to an international 
tribunal, any country attempting to manu- 
facture its own armaments would be in- 
stantly exposed as the enemy of peace and 
would be treated as such by all other nations. 
No country today is so self-sufficient that it 
could afford to stand alone. 

Seeretary of the Navy Forrestal told the 
Woodrum committee, “We are going to fight 
any interrational ruffian who attempts to 
impcs2 his will on the world by force.” Such 
an eminent authority notwithstanding, we 
cannot maintain world peace by ourselves. 
Except by stunting our national growth and 
sacrificing our youth and resources, we can- 
not settle the Pacific situation the next time 
the Asia for the Asiatics movement gets 
under way. We cannot do guard duty over 
the Balkan status quo, or protect democratic 
minorities in Spain, or guarantee Chilean 
sovereignty. 

In order to be free to develop ourselves, 
we must rely on an international police force 
to take care of international ruffians. In- 
stead of envisioning curselves in the role of 
benevolent world cops, we should be turn- 
ing over our badges to international deputies 
of peace, who would relieve us of the respon- 
sibility of being constantly alerted for trou- 
bie. We should be working toward a united 
world, indivisible, with equal restraints and 
corre:pondingly equal liberties for all. 
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OF MICHIGAN 
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Tuesday, March 5, 1946 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent, I offer for the 
REcorD an editorial from the Labor Di- 
gest, Indianapolis, Ind., published in be- 
half of labor: 


STRIKES DON’T PAY 


When the General Motors strike reached 
its one-hundredth day, employees had lost 
so much in wages that a minimum of 500 days 
of work—at the increase demanded—were 
required to recoup their losses. That is, ac- 
cording to arithmetic. Actually, in most 
cases, a much longer period would be re- 
quired. The pay increase would have to be 
earned for 5 days to amount to 1 day’s in- 
come at the old rate. (We have left out of 
consideration a half of 1 percent for the 
purpose of clarity.) 

You cen figure it, yourself. The CIO union 
is ready to settle for 3914 percent increase. 
That is about one-fifth of a day's pay. For 
every day lost then, 5 will have to be worked 
to catch back. 

This writer shared a taxicab recently with 
a young woman and her 3 children, aged 2, 
4, and 6. The 4-year-old prattled: 

“We live in the country. On a farm.” 

His mother explained: 

“We bought a little place out northwest of 
town. It isn't a farm but we have an orchard 
and garden. We think it’s a better place for 
children than town. I managed to keep it 
while my husband was in service—with a 
little help from his folks. Now we can see 
our wey ehead, if there isn’t a strike. My 
husband is a streetcar man.” 

We had heard no rumbling of a trolley 
strike and said so. She shrugged. 

“You never can tell nowadays. The union 
is talking of a strike. It makes me mad, and 
scares me, too. My father was a miner and 
Wwe were a large family. That is why I hate 
John L. Lewis. Every April he had to call 
a strike. 

“That meant we didn’t nave enough to eat 
all summer and I had to go to school in the 
fall in wornout clothes and without any of 
the things I needed. In the winter we could 
eat and try to catch up. Then in April Mr. 
Lewis had to have his strike again.” 

“Didn't you consider that your father was 
getting better wages on account of the 
union?” the writer asked. 

“All I know is that when he was working 
we had enough to get along and to plan for 
the future, but Mr. Lewis always wrecked 
those plans. Now, if this union calls a strike, 
we may lose our little place. My husband 
gets from $50 to $680 a week, depending on 
overtime. I can plan on that, but I can’t 
figure how long a strike will last.” 

General Motors strikers want more money. 
All workers will sympathize with that natural 
hope. But suppose they learn that the strike 
was timed not to serve their interests but 
to serve a political faction in the union's 
leadership. What will be the feelings of the 
strikers, their families, and the tens of thou- 
sands of other workers, not represented in 
the strike but displaced on account of it? 

That it was badly timed from the workers 
viewpoint, all observers will agree. The re- 
sistance by employers would have been less 
determined and formidable if the union had 
waited until the tremendous postwar recon- 
version job had been accomplished, produce 





tion begun, and actual proof of the car mar. 
ket’s potentialities discovered. Every obser. 
ver was agreed that a record-breaking salos 
volume was to be expected and hence record. 
breaking production and record-breaking 
employment. But no observer among the 
experts would venture an estimate in dollars 
and cents of the business ahead. The future 
was uncharted. Many factors would have 
to be seen in operation. 

In the General Motors strike and all cther 
current strikes—most of them precipitaied 
by CIO unions which felt obligated to follow 
the UAW policy—work might have been con- 
tinued on the old scale set under the War 
Labor Board, at least until this spring or: 
summer. 

There was no galloping horse in the situa- 
tion. When negotiations were begun in the 
light of current experience, wage increases 
could have been sought on a retroactive 
basis. That would have meant that increases, 
eventually obtained, would have been dated 
from the time of union contract expiration 
or some other date agreed upon. 

That would have been something. Work- 
ers and their families would have received 
handsome lump-sum payments even after 
being profitably employed all the time. They 
could have had new homes, new cars, new 
metal kitchens, new radios, and money in the 
bank. 

Instead: 

“We're wiped out,” said one striker’s wife. 
“We had nice savings before the strike. 
My husband and I both worked during the 
war. And we didn’t spend our money in 
taverns or for luxuries. We felt pretty 
secure. Of course we have had some unex- 
pected bills due to illness, but our main 
trouble has been more than 3 months of 
idleness. We're broke. The only way we're 
any better off than a lot of people I know 
who threw their money away during the war 
is that our credit is still good. But bills have 
to be paid eventually. We just feel what's 
the use trying to get ahead.” 

The strike of General Motors was called 
when it was for reasons that were reasons to 
UAW leaders but not to UAW members. 
Walter Reuther wanted a strike because it 
served his personal interests in a fight for 
union control. A union vice president in 
charge of General Motors locals, he was en- 
gaged in a feud with George Addis, UAW 
treasurer. Addis and R. J. Thomas, UAW 
president, had tried to ditch Reuther in a 
recent convention. 

He needed the publicity of a strike in his 
own jurisdiction to build him up. He would 
like to replace Thomas and become the dic- 
tator of all automobile workers and even- 
tually of all CIO unionists. His ambitions 
know no bounds. 

And Walter Reuther is a Communist. He 
was trained in Moscow to carry on commu- 
nistic propaganda in America. The Labor 
Digest has a letter, written by Walter Reuther 
and his brother, Victor, from Russia to rela- 
tives in this country in 1934. In it the 
Reuther boys described the Red paradise in 
Russia and reaffirmed their determination 
to make America Ccommunistic, too. 

We have published this letter, not once, 
but twice, and Walter Reuther has not chal- 
lenged its authority. 

So, millions of Americans are suffering to- 
day because this otherwise unremarkable 
young man has mad ambitions. 

Please remember that it is the Communist 
“line” to create discontent and turmoil in 
furtherance of their dream of revolution. 
Well-paid workers are not discontented, not 
potential recruits for revolution. Commu- 
nists do not want workers well paid nor 
contented. 

Strikes do not pay. 

They do not pay workers; they do not pay 
investors; they do not pay the public. 
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OF OREGON 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very able 
Lincoln Day address delivered in Port- 
land, Oreg., by the distinguished junior 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. HIcKENLOOPER]. 
I think this is one of the finest of all 
Lincoln Day addresses which it has been 
my pleasure to read. 

There being no ebjection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


It has been several years since I have had 
the privilege of visiting Portland and the 
State of Oregon. Im fact, the last time I 
thrilled to the grandeur of your scenery and 
the fine hospitality of this beautiful city 
was in the summer of 1931, and I shall al- 
ways remember the cordial hospitality of 
the people of Portland. Among other won- 
ders of this city, I distinctly recall that the 
water in your reservoirs is so pure that it 
can be used in storage batteries without be- 
ing distilled. Since that time I have met 
many of your citizens. I have had a very 
cordial friendship with your able Governor, 
Earl Snell, and during the past year I have 
enjoyed the friendship of, and have formed 
the highest regard for, your two very capable 
Senators, Guy CorDON and WAYNE Morse. 
Their vigor and intelligence give unusual 
representation to Oregon. I can assure you 
from first-hand knowledge that the reputa- 
tion and problems of the Oregon soft lamb 
and of the Klamath and other valleys of 
your fine State are firmly established and 
successfully defended not only in Washing- 
ton, but throughout the Nation. I am cer- 
tain that whenever Oregon lamb is men- 
tioned, OPA shivers and takes to the storm 
cellars. 

Today we observe the birthday of the 
founder of the Republican Party and one of 
history’s greatest men. It is a tradition not 
alone for the United States, but for all man- 
kind. Abraham Lincoln was one of the great 
men of all history because of his perception 
of human objectives and because of the 
fidelity with which he adhered to his convic- 
tions of human needs. He preserved, at a 
time when the great experiment of American 
self-government was in the balance, the 
principles of human rights upon which all 
systems of real freedom have been based. 

The unfathomable depths of his soul have 
made if difficult for historians to agree upon 
many of his attributes. It is true that dis- 
agreement, as a rule, is on superficial charac- 
teristics but perhaps no student of Lincoln 
has ever really plumbed these depths or has 
ever been able to piece together all of the 
pattern of his nature. There is little dis- 
pute, however, about his capacity for under- 
standing of and sympathy with his fellow 
man and his unalterable will to preserve the 
fundamental rights and opportunities of the 
individual. I think he was closer to the 
real heartbeat of a struggling young Nation, 
closer to its dreams and ambitions, more 
understanding of its problems than any 
other man who had assumed the office of 
President. His entire life was part and 
parcel of the frontiers of freedom and the 
veneer of sophistication never touched him, 
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His origin was lowly indeed—even on a 
frontier where social graces were absent, and 
he was not confused by the rote and rule of 
academic education. He learned of life and 
of fundamental justice under the rules of the 
wilderness and of survival. He grew up as a 
part of that throbbing outer fringe of free 
men and women who found their freedom in 
the hardships which they themselves elected 
to endure. He saw justice established and 
enforced more often as a matter of instinc- 
tive human rights than as a result of written 
statutes, he learned at first hand of the 
tenacity with which free men and women 
secure and retain their personal rights. 

His tremendous capacity for human under- 
standing sustained him throughout all his 
life. It was the political and the adminis- 
trative rock upon which he stood and which 
supported him in public life in spite of the 
buffetings by those with selfish ambition and 
in spite of vilification by little men who 
hate. When the destiny of the Union 
hung in the balance, he found strength in 
his clear understanding of the objectives and 
goals of America. 

Perhaps as clear a statement of his concept 
of duty as he ever made was in his reply 
to Horace Greeley shortly after he assumed 


. Office in the midst of a great Civil War. The 


internal emotions of our country were in 
most dangerous confusion and the funda- 
mental issues of American Government were 
beclouded by passion, prejudice, and emo- 
tional zeal. The fate of the Nation at that 
moment hung more on the leadership of the 
President than upon the strength of armies. 
No President has been more bitterly hated 
and vilified by a vocal minority than Lin- 
coln, for a season, and no period in our 
history was more fraught with explosive dis- 
aster than the period in which he assumed 
the Presidency. 

Slavery was the fuel which fanned the 
flame of dissension but slavery was not the 
basic issue, at least it was not the controlling 
issue in Lincoln’s mind and history has veri- 
fied the soundness of his position. 

Horace Greeley, who seemed to have mis- 
taken the limb of slavery for the trunk of 
our system, had attacked Lincoln repeatedly 
on the slavery question. Pressing him for a 
decision on this issue that was, of course, of 
great importance. Finally Lincoln wrote to 
Greeley in reply to one of Greeley’s demands 
that Lincoln state what he would do about 
the question of slavery and with astounding 
clarity laid down his purpose. In this reply, 
he said: 

“As to the policy I seem to be pursuing, as 
you say, I have not meant to leave anyone in 
doubt. 

“I would save the Union. I would save it 
the shortest way under the Constitution. 
The sooner the national authority can be 
restored, the nearer the Union will be the 
Union as it was. If there be those who would 
not save the Union unless they could at the 
same time save slavery, I do not agree with 
them. If there be those who would not save 
the Union unless they could at the same time 
destroy slavery, I do not agree with them. 
My paramount object in this struggle is to 
save the Union, and is not either to save or 
to destroy slavery. If I could save the Union 
without freeing any slave, I would do it; if 
I could save it by freeing all the slaves, I 
would do it; and if I could save it by freeing 
some and leaving others alone, I would also 
do that. What I do about slavery and the 
colored race, I do because I believe it helps 
to save the Union, and what I forbear, I for- 
bear because I do not believe it would help 
to save the Union. I shall do less whenever 
I shall believe what I am doing hurts the 
cause, and I shall do more whenever I shall 
believe doing more will help the cause.” 

No statesman ever outlined more clearly 
the public purposes which he proposed to ac- 
complish nor adhered more faithfully to his 
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public duty as he conceived it. His purpose 
was to save the Union and he intended to 
save the Union in spite of all obstacles, emo- 
tions, and confusion. He believed the Unicn 
should be saved because it was the greatest 
system of government for the freedom of 
people ever devised and he let no influence 
swerve him from this path. 

As the pattern of his purpose became clear 
the love and respect of the American people 
increased. When he died the world mourned. 
His principles and the symbol of his life be- 
came dedicated to the Nation and his great- 
ness was recognized by Secretary Seward who 
gently touched the great tired frame in death 
and reverently and truly said, “Now he be- 


longs to the ages.” 


Lincoln does belong to the ages. He stands 
as the symbol of human hopes and individ- 
ual freedom. He stands as the emblem of 
fidelity to his fellow man. 

The Republican Party was founded by Lin- 
coln and it has marched forward under the 
principles for which he stood. As a great 
party, it presided over the expansion of a new 
nation to new frontiers. It encouraged free 
enterprise and the development of the indi- 
vidual. It furnished fuel for the lamp of 
freedom by keeping government free and in 
the hands of people. It has fought autocracy 
and statism throughout its history and the 
great liberalization of social and human 
rights that have preserved and increased the 
dignity of the individual have been spon- 
sored in States and in the Nation under 
Republican leadership and policies. 

After the Civil War the great West was 
opened, transportation systems were built, 
the vast resources of our continent became 
available for use and opportunity became un- 
limited. In no other country was emphasis 
so placed upon the rights of humanity and 
the responsibility for one’s brother as in 
our own country and we carried to the rest 
of the world our conception of progress and 
self-government. Dignity and responsibil- 
ity in public office was accentuated and 
throughout the years of Republican admin- 
istration emphasis was placed upon more 
opportunity for the individual and less con- 
trol by the Federal Government. 

Under this system we reached new heights 
of human comfort. We became the land of 
opportunity and hope. 

We have been put to the test twice in the 
last 28 years and each time have proved be- 
yond all doubt that free men and women in 
the free system of human enterprise can 
overcome systems of regimentation. In 1917 
and 1918 and without long preparation the 
genius of our production both of labor and 
management astounded the world and pro- 
duced the power to give victory in that war. 
Again in 1941 the genius of free enterprise 
in management and labor produced “im- 
possible” results and tipped the scales in 
World War II for victory against the most 
highly crgagnized and well-prepared forces 
of slavery and destruction that the world has 
ever seen. These great accomplishments 
could not have occurred except for the foun- 
dations of freedom and of individual liberty 
that had been laid down in the years before, 
and most of these years had been Republican 
years. 

The crisis facing us today is not financial 
alone, but threatens the very roots of our 
system. Forces are at work in our country, 
and have been at work for the past 13 years, 
in powerful places of Government, designing 
and scheming to change our system into a 
controlled and dictated economy that would 
destroy the fundamentals of free enterprise 
and individual responsibility. 

When the New Deal went into power in 
broke all of the pledges 
it had made to The American people and set 
out to acquire power, to tax and spend, and 
thereby break down the accumulations of 
individuals and, in the words of one of its 
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mentors, Dr. Tugwell, “to make America 
over.” The detailed prewar failure of the 
‘New Deal to reestablish sound economy is 
too well known for repetition here. The 
piling up of a peacetime national debt to 
nearly $50,000,000,000; the hysterical reneated 
cry of “emergency”; and the constant grasp 
for power through the creation of hundreds 
of bureaucratic agencies whereby appointed 
officials make their own laws, interpret them, 
and sit in judgment upon their violation; 
the servitude of the Congress to the Presi- 
dent during that period, and the brazen as- 
saults upon the last pillar of constitutional 
strength, the Supreme Court, were all weap- 
ons of confusion and change calculated to 
“make America over.” 

The public may not yet realize the 
ominous significance of bureaucratic govern- 
ment. It is only when the individual gets 
caught in the meshes of changing regula- 
tions, snooping, and arbitrary punishments 
for alleged infractions of unknown and often 
unavailable regulations, that the significance 
of government by men and not by laws is 
emphasized. 

During the eight peacetime years of the 
New Deal these practices grew by enormous 
proportions. Except for the threat of war, 
before which we were solemnly promised by 
the highest authority that “your sons will not 
be sent to fight in foreign lands,” the Nation 
would have completely repudiated the poli- 
cies of the New Deal that were strangling us. 
The record proves beyond argument that 
after 8 years of these policies, the economic 
level had not been returned to that of the 
twenties; men had not been put back to work 
and dependency and poverty—in a land of 
plenty—were on the increase. 

We did get into World War II, our armed 
forces fought with unsurpassed brilliance, 
families sacrificed their loved ones, and their 
money, and Republican blood flowed just as 
red as Democratic blood. In this fight for 
the principles of freedom, the armed forces 
of this country became the only place where 
it was not necessary to prove allegiance to 
the New Deal in order to get a Government 
job. 

Our Nation fought this Global War to pro- 
tect the opportunity and enterprise of 
America and to help establish its principles 
in other parts of the. world. We have en- 
dured controls that are dictatorial, but neces- 
sary in war. We have suffered enormous 
casualties and we now have a national debt, 
a mortgage upon the future of those who 
fought, and of the generations to came, of 
nearly $300,000,000,000. 

The share of every man, woman, and child 
in our Nation is $2,000. Every veteran who 
starts in life begins with that debt against 
his future earnings, and his wife has the 
same debt—and the babies born have the 
same debt. The man who labors and his 
wife and children have this debt, and it must 
be paid out of the future production and 
earnings of the people of the United States, 
Every American family of four owes $8,000. 

Under our system the earnings of the 
individual create his freedom and independ- 
ence and provide a means by which he can 
assume the responsibility for his own destiny. 
We want security in this country but we want 
security with freedom. Before the Civil War 
the Negro in the South had clothing, food, 
and shelter, but he was not free. He did 
have a substantial’ measure of security but 
he had no control over the fruits of his labor 
and he could not assume, or meet, any re- 

sponsibility for his own advancement or 
progress. He was a slave with shelter, but 
the master took his earnings. 

Today our debt and the demands of gov- 
ernment, National and State, through taxa- 
tion, command at least 40 ‘percent of the 

' earnings of America, and if national income 
shculd drop that percentage would increase 
herause the obligation is a fixed charge. 
have gone far down the road toward stat- 
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ism—statism of arbitrary rule, statism in 
which government is becoming the master 
of the enterprise and the freedom of the 
individual and is commanding more and more 
of that which he earns and dictates more 
and more how he shall earn it. If we should 
reach that 100 percent, then economic free- 
dom will have been completely destroyed 
and we will have substituted for it full en- 
slavement of the people to government. 

There is only one certain way by which 
we can stop this headlong rush toward cen- 
tralization and dominion of government; 
there is only one way by which we can assure 
the continued mastery of the people over 
government and halt the growing mastery 
of government over the people. That way 
is by the election of a Republican Congress 
and a Republican administration. 

I say this is the only way because the New 
Deal and the administration have offered no 
solution to the existing economic confusion 
and political corruption other than more 
spending, more controls, and more concen- 
tration of government. Our Budget for next 
year has been proposed at around $35,000,- 
000,000, and messiahs of the New Deal croak 
hoarsely that the failure of peacetime re- 
covery in the thirties was because we did not 
spend enough money in deficit financing. 
Instead of deficit expenditures of $3,000,- 
000,000 to $5,000,000,000 a year, they now say 
deficit spending of perhaps $40,000,000,000 per 
year is needed. They say that we did not 
have enough controls and that we need more. 
They say that free enterprise should be fur- 
ther shackled, ruled, and managed; they 
weakly explain the failure of their plans by 
saying that they did not plan enough; they 
brush aside as a bothersome irritant the fact 
that the American system of individual op- 
portunity and freedom of the past 150 years 
built the most virile and productive economy 
the world has ever seen. They fight at every 
turn the attempts to reestablish these prin- 
ciples for the recovery of America. 

We have won a military victory in this 
war and the organized forces of barbarism 
have been crushed, but if the sacrifices our 
people have made are justified we must win 
the war of reconversion and peace that is 
now upon us. The world is in terrible 
chaos—friend and enemy alike are starving, 
social and political systems are tottering. 
The opportunity—in fact, the obligation—is 
ours to lend a guiding hand and influence 
in the interest of humanity. But we cannot 
assert our full strength and influence so long 
as internal confusion of policy and economy 
continue here at home. Domestically we 
face the specter of inflation and the admin- 
istration is doing nothing constructive to 
stop it; the administration is fumbling with 
policies that consistently contribute to this 
danger. 

There is only one way to prevent further 
inflation and restore normal peacetime econ- 
omy—that is maximum production and max- 
imum use of our resources, 

Government agencies, at the people’s ex- 
pense and in direct violation of law, are 
using millions of -public money to flood 
this country with a vast propaganda, claim- 
ing that prices have been held down and 
that inflation has been prevented. Cost-of- 
living statistics have been published with 
abandon, many of which have been compiled 
on non-existent articles. The price curve of 
low-cost clothing and other goods may have 
gone up 33 percent but if there is none avail- 
able one must buy luxury items as necessi- 
ties. Subsidies from the Public Treasury, to 
the extent of billions of dollars, have been 
poured out under the false premise that these 
keep down the cost of living. Every dollar of 
subsidy, however, is added to the tax bill and 
must eventually be paid by us and by gener- 
ations that did not incur the debt. There 
are those in Government who urge perma- 
nent controls. 
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stifled—inflation and black markets wij} 
flourish as never before—full regimentation 
will result and both America and the woriq 
will be pushed backward. 
Controls of prices and of the allccation 
and distribution of products is desirable dur- 
ing during the emergency period following 
the war, until production equals demand, 
but these controls shou'd not be those of 
strangulation. Policies that fix prices below 
the actual cost of production prevent produc- 
tion. No farmer, manufacturer or business- 
man can long stay in business if he is forced 
to sell either without a profit or below cost 
and labor suffers from unemployment. There 
are many businesses that have been able to 
sell at a profit, and that can produce and 
sell under present regulations at a modest 
profit now, but usually these are so-called 
big businesses having multiple lines of pro- 
duction in which they can absorb the price 
lost on one article from the profit made on 
another. Too often however, they’stop the 
production of the unprofitable item and pro- 
duce only the profitable items. Little busi- 
ness, upon whose products a price has been 
fixed by Government below the cost of pro- 
duction, cannot absorb these losses how- 
ever, and therefore must either curtail pro- 
duction or go out of business; and little 
businesses have closed by the thousands in 
recent months. The propaganda has it that 
adjustments are made in these cases, but 
the fact is that Government policy through 
delays, incompetence, and some times by de- 
liberate intention, fails to make these ad- 
justments, and the public fails to get the 
goods. Production is now, and always has 
been, a matter of price and everyone knows 
that if labor and material costs are in- 
creased they must be reflected in prices. 
Free enterprise cannot exist when wages and 
material costs spiral upward, but final price 
is held rigidly to a prewar level below actual 
cost. It just simply won’t work. 
It is not necessary for prices to be permit- 
ted to run away. Controls can be exercised 
and maintained at one level as well as at 
another, but production cannot be secured 
when prices on many essentials are held at a 
level that will not permit the production and 
distribution of goods at a profit. 
Much of this confusion has resulted di- 
rectly either from the incompetence of public 
officials who write the policies or from the 
political ambitions of others who seek these 
controls as stepping stones for their own 
ambition.and shortage of housing, textiles, 
machinery and countless other essentials can 
be traced directly to these stupid or calcu- 
lated policies. 
If we are to have recovery, the fumbling 
and uncertain policies of the present admin- 
istration must be stopped—men of compe- 
tence must be placed in administrative posi- 
tions with a sympathetic determination to 
get the wheels of peace and industry going. 
We have ample proof that being a political 

or social pal of the President is not an auto- 
matic qualification for high public office; 
that haling from a certain group in Mis- 
souri does not bring efficiency or solution to 
the problems that must be met and solved. 
_Cur job is to reconvert America at the 
earliest possible moment to free enterprise 
and opportunity. We must, and will, meet 
the social problems. The Republican Party 
has met these problems in the past and has 
guided. this country during .its greatest 
progress and prosperity. The principles of 
collective bargaining for labor were estab- 
lished and developed by Republican admin- 
istrations—State and national. Workmen's 
compensation, anti-child-labor laws, and a 
host of others were sponsored and passed in 
Republican States; the rights of the individ- 
uals were protected and free enterprise was 
developed as Republican policy. This will 
continue to be our job. 
. The. prospects for the future are beyond 
belief if our system is unshackled and free 





men and women in a free economy are per- 
mitted to exercise their genius. On the con- 
trary, if statism becomes dominant and the 
economy of our country and of the individual 
is increasingly controlled by bureaucratic 
edict, this progress will be stifled and tomor- 
row’s generations will suffer. 

We need a restatement of the Bill of 
Rights, and we need an administrative Gov- 
ernment in this country as fully committed 
to, as fully cognizant of, and as unswervingly 
determined to enforce these principles as was 
Abraham Lincoln, as were the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, and as were the 
fathers of the Constitution. We need no 
theorists either from here or from abroad to 
remake our Nation and our system. We need 
courageous public officials who will, as a 
sacred duty and with understanding and 
competence, retain and strengthen the 
American system—the greatest system for 
human progress the world has ever seen. 

In addition to domestic confusion, the 
administration has handled international 
affairs with timidity and uncertainty. Our 
Nation teok the lead in sponsoring and estab- 
lishing the United Nations Organization. 
With vigorous and sincere cooperation by the 
nations this can be the basis for future 
peace, but with that exception our foreign 
policy has been shrouded in mystery and sus- 
picion. We find secret agreements continu- 
ing to crop up, even after repeated assurances 
that there are no secret agreements. We 
built vast installations throughout the world 
without receiving in return any assurance 
that we might use them in peacetime; we 
find members of the State Department mak- 
ing various and often conflicting declarations 
of policies that confuse the international pic- 
ture. We see strange proposals to give up 
secrets of the atom bomb, possessed exclu- 
sively by us, before we have any assurances 
that the world will commit itself to peace and 
abandon the destruction of war. 

Atomic energy and its awful power should 
be one of the strongest weapons for peace, 
but it will become the greatest threat to civ- 
ilization if, without reliable and adequate 
assurances of peace, it is made available to 
those who promote war. 

Our policies and obligations should be 
courageously adopted and vigorously stated, 
and we should not compromise on funda- 
mental objectives upon which the destiny of 
tomorrow depends. Our freedoms must be 
secured, and the trade of the world must be 
free to flow. The people of the world should 
have their standards of income and living 
raised—not by donations, but through pro- 
duction and fair play. But above all we 
must follow a policy at home and abroad that 
will safeguard and preserve the standards 
and profits of a free America and a progres- 
sive, prosperous citizenry. Most of these 
responsibilities rest on administrative leader- 
ship; in order to obtain them we must have 
a change in administrative leadership. 

The confusion and internal frustration of 
the administration in Washington has never 
been more apparent than now. When have 
we ever before seen a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet go before a committee of the 
Senate and blast the confirmation of a Presi- 
dential appointee to high office? When have 
we seen such a multitude of objections and 
criticism to other appointments as have oc- 
curred recently? When have we seen party 
henchmen and personal associates in such 
numbers, and without adequate qualifica- 
tion, proposed for and put in charge of vital 
Government agencies and functions? And 
when has the fate of our system been more 
at stake? 

A great obligation rests upon us, all of us. 
We owe it to the man who labors and who 
is now subjected to autocratic control to a 
degree unequaled heretofore. He works or 
goes idle at the command of leaders, some of 
whom are sincere and some of whom are 
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criminal racketeers. Many times their or- 
ders do not represent the will of the ma- 
jority, but it all amounts to the same thing— 
they are regimentated, their freedom of ac- 
tion is controlled, and they and the public 
suffer. We owe an obligation to the service 
men and women of this country to maintain 
the right to work, free from tribute and free 
from dictation. We owe to the fathers and 
mothers of those who fought and those who 
died, the preservation of the system for 
which they sacrificed, and we owe an obli- 
gation to the men and women of the past 
whose courage and foresight won a wilder- 
ness for freedom on our eastern shores, and 
who spread that system westward over the 
prairies and plains and across the majestic 
mountains of the West until it touched the 
Pacific. The fruits of their sacrifices must 
not be lost. But perhaps greater than all 
responsibilities is our responsibility to the 
generations of tomorrow. Their heritage is 
in our keeping; the measure of their free- 
dom, of their comfort, and their progress 
will be largely fixed by us these years and 
we must not shirk it. The generations of to- 
morrow will either condemn or praise us and 
we have it in our power to say which it 
will be. 

Political government and policies control 
the destinies of man. They can shackle all 
freedoms as they have done in countries of 
the world within our own generation, or 
through eternal vigilance in protection of 
the sovereignty of man, they can keep clear 
the road to higher destinies. 

We of the Republican Party have the great 
responsibility of protecting our system and 
of preserving it for ourselves and for the 
groping millions of the world who look to us 
for inspiration. 

Let us again, with Lincoln, “highly re- 
solve that this Nation * * * of the people, 
by the people, and for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth.” 





Dr. Edwin Walter Kemmerer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1946 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to take this opportunity to in- 
clude as a part of my remarks the very 
fine tribute paid to Dr. Edwin Walter 
Kemmerer, one of the outstanding and 
most distinguished experts on monetary 
questions. I have had close contact with 
Dr. Kemmerer for many years and I de- 
plore his sudden passing as a distinct 
personal loss, as well as a great loss to 
the Nation. 

The tribute follows: 


(From Monetary Notes, published by the 
Economists’ National Committee on Mone- 
tary Policy] 

Dr. EpwIn WALTER KEMMERER 
JUNE 29, 1875-DECEMBER 16, 1945 


On December 16, Dr. Edwin Walter Kem- 
merer, president of this committee, passed 
away. Although he had experienced a heart 
attack during the late summer, he appeared 
to be on the road to recovery and shortly be- 
fore his death had written this office ex- 
pressing the hope and expectation of attend- 
ing the coming annual meeting of our execu- 
tive committee and officers in late January 
or early February. 
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The passing of Dr. Kemmerer deprives the 
committee and the country of the wise coun- 
sel of perhaps the most experienced scholar 
in the field of money that this Nation has 
produced in recent years, if not in its entire 
history. No other man has advised so many 
countries in monetary matters. 

With a thorough knowledge of monetary 
history, he had a perspective that prevented 
him from being carried away either by love 
of novelty or by admiration of antiquity. He 
had the capacity for great patience; he knew 
how long it sometimes takes for economic 
forces to work themselves out to their logical 
conclusions; and he was remarkably toler- 
ant of people with much less knowledge, 
perspective, and experience. 

But in addition to his distinguished record 
as a teacher, a scholar, and a man of affairs 
in the monetary field, Dr. Kemmerer was a 
gentleman of the highest type. He was 
always kind, helpful, generous, and a splen- 
did cooperator. He had the mellowness and 
the modesty of the intelligent and widely 
experienced man, and he had a delightful 
sense of humor. To have known and to have 
been associated with him intimately have 
been among the rare privileges of life. 

The world has been made poorer by his 
passing, and the loss of his valuable counsel 
in monetary matters is something that this 
country could ill afford at any time, much 
less in times like these. 

The following record from Who's Who 
(1944-45), reveals something of his attain- 
ments and public service: 

“Born Scranton, Pa., June 29, 1875; s. Lor- 
enzo Dow and, Martha H. (Courtright) K.; 
A.B., Wesleyan U., 1899, LL.D., 1926; fellow 
in economics and finance, Cornell, 1899-1901, 
Ph.D., 1903; LL.D., Occidental Coll., 1928; 
Dr., honoris causa, Central U., Ecuador, also 
from all univs. of Bolivia, 1927; D.C.S., Ogle- 
thorpe Univ., 1933; D. Sc., Rutgers Univ., 
1933; LL.D., Columbia Univ., 1935; m. Rachel 
Dickele, Dec. 24, 1901; children—Donald Lor- 
enzo, Ruth. Instr. economics and history 
Purdue U., 1901-03; financial adviser to US. 
Philippine Commn., spl. reference to estab- 
lishment gold standard in P.I., 1903; chief 
div. of currency, P.I., 1904-1906; asst. prof. 
polit. economy, 1906-09, prof. economics and 
finance, 1909-12, Cornell U.; professor eco- 
nomics and finance, Princeton U., 1912-28. 
Walker professor international finance, and 
director Internat. Finance Section, 1928-43, 
professor emeritus since June 1943; financial 
adviser to Govt. of Mexico, 1917, and to 
Government of Guatemala, 1919; chmn. 
Commn. of Am. Financial Advisers to Co- 
lombia, 1923. Mem. Kemmerer-Vissering Gold 
Standard Inquiry Commission for Union of 
South Africa, 1924-25; expert on currency 
and banking to Dawes Committee, 1925; 
chairman American Commn. of Financial 
Advisers to Chile, 1925; chmn. American 
Commun. of Financial Advisers to Poland, 
1926, to Ecuador, 1926-27, to Bolivia, 1927; 
pres. Am. Commn. Financial Advisers to Co- 
lombia, 1930, to Peru, 1931; president Amer- 
ican Commission, Financial Experts to China, 
1929; joint chmn. Hines-Kemmerer Commn. 
to make econ. survey of Turkey, 1934; pres. 
Economists’ Nat. Com. on Monetary Policy 
since 1937. Mng. editor Economic Eulletin, 
1907-10. Contbr. magazines, Fellow Am. Sta- 
tistical Assn., Am. Acad. of Arts and Sci- 
ences; mem. American Economic Associa- 
tion (president 1926), American Philos. Soc., 
Council on Foreign Relations. Awarded gold 
medal by Govt. of Colombia, for services to 
Colombia, 1923; Commander’s Star, Order of 
Polonia Restituta, 1926; Order of Merit, 
First Class, Ecuador, 1927; Order of the 
Crown (Belgium), 1937. Trustee Wesleyan 
Univ. since 1936, Scranton-Keystone Junior 
College since 1935. Director U.S. and Foreign 
Securities Corp.; U.S. and Internat. Secu- 
rities Corp.; Dividend Shares; Carriers and 
General; Bullock Fund; Am. and Foreign 
Power Co. Mem. Delta Kappa Epsilon, Phi 
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Beta Kappa. ason. Clubs: Century, Bank- 
ers,’ Princeton; Nassau (Princeton); Bloom- 
ing Grove Hunting and Fishing (Pa.); Bald 
Peak Colony (N.H.). Author: Report on the 
Advisability of Establishing a Government 
Agricultural Bank in the Philippines, 1906; 
Report on the Agricultural Bank of Egypt, 
1906; Money and Credit Instruments in Their 
Relation to Gen. Prices, 1907, revised, 1909; 
Seasonal Variations in the Relative Demand 
for Money and Capital in the United States 
(in report of Nat. Monetary Commn.), 1910; 
Modern Currency Reforms, 1916; The United 
States Postal Savings System, 1917; Mone- 
tary System of Mexico, 1917; The A B C of 
the Federal Reserve System, 1918, 11th rev. 
edit., 1938; Six Lectures on the Federal Re- 
serve System, 1920; High Prices and Defla- 
tion, 1920; Kemmerer on Money, 1934; Money 
—The Principles of Money and Their Exem- 
plification in Outstanding Chapters of Mone- 
tary History, 1935; Inflation and Revolution: 
Mexico’s Experience of 1912-1917, 1940; The 
ABC of Infiation, 1942. Home: 161 Hodge 
Road, Princeton, N. J.” 
WALTER E. SPAHR, 
Secretary of the Committee. 


bdo 





The Housing Problem 


EXTENSION CF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN TPE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1946 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REeEcorD, I include the following editorials: 


[From the Milwaukee Journal of March l, 
1946] 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH HOUSING 


Lots of things are wrong with housing and 
are slowing us down in the attempt to meet 
the present acute shortage. Take coal fur- 
naces manufactured by a prominent firm in 
Milwaukee, for instance. 

The head of the firm has ordered that no 
more coal furnaces be shipped for the pres- 
ent. More than 400 have piled up already in 
the warehouse. Production has been ordered 
slcwed down, so as not to tax warehouse 
facilities. 

Why aren’t the furnaces being sold? Be- 
cause, the firm maintains, the OPA price ceil- 
ing is so low that the company loses money 
on the furnaces. The more it sells, the more 
it lcses. That’s the exvlanation offered. 

This country cperates on a basis of indus- 
try that must make a profit to pay wages and 
taxes. We can’t expect manufacturers to 
sell at a loss for any considerable length of 
time. We shouldn't try to force them to do so. 

But builders want furnaces for houses for 
veterans, end for others needing their own 
shelter. What are we going todo? The OPA 
should immediately go to the bottom of cases 
like this. If the ceiling is too low, raise it to 
allow a fair profit. If the ceiling is O. K. and 
the manufacturer is wrong, let the OPA cry 
it from the housetops. It is up to the OPA 
to break such bottlenecks. 





[From the Milwaukee 
1946 | 
WHAT’S WRONG WITH HOUSING? 
Yesterday we talked about one thing wrong 
with housing, citing the case of a local man- 
ufacturer who has ordered no more coal fur- 
naces shipped because he claims the OPA 
ceiling is too low to allow him to make a 
profit. 
There are lots of things wrong with hous- 
ing. Take labor costs, for instance. The 
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other day a builder who has had many years 
of experience in our community checked 
over labor costs on small houses just com- 
pleted. He compared these figures with labor 
costs on identical houses built in 1941. What 
do you think he found? 

The labor cost now is twice what it was 
5 years ago. Wage rates haven’t gone up 
anything like that. Some advances have 
been about 50 percent, but most increases 
have been much less, percentagewise. Why 
has the labor cost of the house doubled, 
then? 

Well, there is a lot of inexperienced and 
incapable help, for one thing. There is a 
lot of turn-over. There are men, some of 
them returned veterans, who work a few 
days, then quit. They simply don’t want to 
stick to a job. And there are a lot of work- 
ers who got so used to loafing in war plants 
that they just can’t do a fair day’s work for 
a fair day’s pay. 

Then there are some who know building- 
trades workers are in such demand that they 
don’t have to work hard. They reason the 
boss won’t fire them, because he can’t afford 
to. Anyway, these loafers aren’t hurting the 
boss very much. He Can sell all the houses 
he can build right now. But the buyers 
of these houses will be cheated. They won’t 
get their money’s worth. It would be a good 
thing for the loafers to think this over— 
think it through. Many veterans are going 
to be cheated shamefully. 

Nobody in the building trades can work 
himself out of a job the way things are now. 
Wages are the best ever. Employment is the 
steadiest in history and should be for a long 
time. Never was it more important that men 
building houses give an honest day’s work 
for a good day’s pay. 

Many workmen are doing this. 
those who aren’t joining in? 


How about 





How Good Is Russia’s Word? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 
OF MINNEZOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1946 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Barnet 
Nover from the Washington Post of 
March 5, 1945: 


HOW GOOD IS RUSSIA’S WORD? 
(By Barnet Nover) 


Long ago it became clear that when spokes- 
men of Soviet Russia employ such terms as 
“democracy” or “free press” or “self-govern- 
ment” or “free and unfettered elections” the 
meanings they give these words and phrases 
are frequently quite different from and some- 
times the exact opposite of the meanings we 
give them. 

For that reason the charitable view has 
been that Russia’s failure to carry out what 
seemed to us the clear implications of cer- 
tain of the agreements reached at Yalta, Pots- 
dam, Moscow and other conferences was due 
not to bad faith but to uncertain language. 

In this connection it was repeatedly said 
by those who had had dealings with the Rus- 
sians that whenever they, and particularly 
their No. 1 man, Generalissimo Stalin, were 
induced to make a precise commitment that 
commitment was invariably and punctilious- 
ly carried out. 

This charitable view of the way Russia car- 
ries cut agreements needs pretty drastic cor- 
rection in the face of what has been happen- 
ing in Iran and Manchuria, 
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“Democracy,” for instance, may be a vague 
term, vague enough at least by definition to 
make it possible for Pravda and the Moscow 
radio and Vgacheslav Molotcv to claim that 
the governments in Rumania, Bulgaria, ang 
‘Yugoslavia, not to mention Soviet Russig 
herself, are truly democratic. 

But there cannot be any two-way inter. 
pretation of the term: “March 2, 1946.” Jy 
the years since 1917 the Russians have car- 
ried cut many revolutionary changes. With 
admirable restraint they have left the calen- 
dar and the multiplication table alone. 

One and one are two in Russia as they 
are here. And in the Russian calendar es jin 
ours March 2, 1946, was the second day of 
the third month of the year following the 
year numbered 1945, and no other day. 

On January 29, 1942, Great Britain, Russia 
and Iran signed a treaty of alliance in which 
it was stipulated (art. 5) that: 

“The forces of the Allied powers shall be 
withdrawn from Iranian territory not later 
than 6 months after all hostilities between 
the Allied powers and Germany and her 
associates have been suspended * * *” 

The last of Germany’s associates to give 
up the ghost was Japan. She surrendered 
unconditionally and formally on September 
2, 1945.. This meant that the withdrawal of 
Allied troops from Iran was to be completed 
by March 2, 1946. 

Actually the reason for the presence of 
Allied troops in Iran disappeared after Ger- 
many’s surrender in May 1945. _That-is why 
first Great Britain and later the United States 
sought to persuade Russia to clear out of Iran 
at an earlier date than the time fixed in the 
1942 agreement. 

The British proposal was made during the 
meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers 
at London. Molotov’s reply was haughty. 

“I would like to tell you once again,” he 
wrote Ernest Bevin, the British Foreign Sec- 
retary, “that in the case of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment the question of withdrawing troops 
from Iran did not in general constitute a spe- 
cial problem inasmuch es there is a treaty 
which mekes provision for it. I would ask 
you to bear in mind that the Soviet Govern- 
ment attaches exceptional importance to 
strict fulfillment of obligations undertaken.” 

Later, in reply to Secretary Byrnes’ pro- 
posal that all foreign troops be remcved from 
Iran by January 1, 1946, Molotov, after de- 
claring that Russia “adheres unwaveringly”’ 
to the December 1, 1943, Declaration of 
Tehran in which Russia, Great Britain, and 
the United States promised to respect Iran's 
independence declared that: 

“The declaration in question, however, does 
not affect questions of the number of Soviet 
armed forces on Iranian territory, just cs 
it does not affect the question of the period 
of the stationing of Soviet troops in Iran. 
This latter is determined by * * * the 
Anglo-Soviet-Iranian tripartite treaty of 
1942.” 

In this Soviet note reference was also made 
to the Russian-Iranian treaty of 1921 which 
provides for a temporary Russian occupation 
of Iranian territory in the event of other 
powers using Iran as a base for an attack on 
Russia. In his address to the United Nations 
Security Council, Andre Vishinsky, the So- 
viet Vice Foreign Minister, also mentioned 
this treaty. 

It is, then, the Russian contention that 
Iran is being used as a base for an attack 
on the Soviet Union? Obviously such a con- 
tention is so nonsensical that even the Krem- 
lin has not dared advance it. In fact all 
American and British troops have been with- 
drawn from Iran and the only troops still 
in occupation there are Russian troops. 

Nonetheless, the circumstance that Rus- 
sian spokesmen continue to cite the treaty 
of 1921 is ominous. 

In Iran, as in Manchuria, a concrete, spe- 
cific, and unequivocal pledge by Russia has 
proved to be without binding force. 











The reason why Russian troops remain in 
Iran is that as long as these troops remain 
Russia has available a direct and immediate 
form of pressure on the Tehran government 
whose Premier is in Moscow negotiating a 
settlement. 

The reason why Russian troops remain in 
Manchuria—they were to leave by February 
1—is that the Kremlin wants to make Man- 
churia, China's richest region, the economic 
satrapy of the Soviet Union. In both cases 
Russian policy is sinister since it involves 
treating solemn pledges as scraps of paper. 





A Letter From a Constituent 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1946 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein a letter I have 
received from an Army lieutenant who at 
present is stationed in Germany and 
whose legal residence is in my congres- 
sional district: 

Fepsruary 8, 1946. 

Dear Str: I am at present stationed near 
Frankfurt, Germany, and serving as a lieu- 
tenant with Military Intelligence of the 
United States Army. I have been discussing 
the reports about “starving Germans” with a 
rather large number of my friends and I 
find that they are very much of the same 
opinion as Iam myself. We are deeply con- 
cerned about some of the remarks made by 
several Senators who profess so much con- 
cern about the “poor starving Germans.” 
Neither I nor anyone I have talked to has 
seen any Germans starve in the United States 
zone of occupation. On the contrary, most 
of them seem well fed and the kids espe- 
cially look very healthy. When one compares 
these kids here with the kids in France, Hol- 
land, and England—countries which I have 
seen—one is really shocked to see these Ger- 
man kids apparently so healthy and well fed. 
For 5 years the Germans have been systemati- 
cally plundering other countries of Europe 
and have carried out Goering’s orders, as 
recently brought out at the Nuernberg trial. 
“If anyone starves in Europe it will not be a 
German.” 

I am shocked that there is a movement on 
back home to help the people who have been 
responsible for so much misery, If we have 
any food to give away, and I guess we have, 
why not give it to the French, the Dutch, the 
British, the Greeks, the Italians, the Yugo- 
slavs, etc., the people who suffered at the 
hands of the Germans? It made us mad to 
hear that the English people have to further 
tighten their belts and live on reduced 
rations while some people in the United 
States are formulating a plan to send even 
more food than we are already shipping to 
Germany. 

I would not have written to you, sir, if there 
were not very many of us who felt the same 
way. In fact in the “mail call” or “B Bag” 
column of our newspaper, Stars and Stripes, 
sentiments similar to these expressed by me 
have appeared, a proof that many of my 
buddies over here think the same and feel 
the same way about it. 5 

Sincerely, 
Lr. H. M. FLEIscn. 
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Injustice in Military Courts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WAYNE L. MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1946 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a radio 
script entitled “Injustice in Military 
Courts,” prepared by Edwin F. Woodle, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, president of the Cuy- 
ahoga County Bar Association. 

There being no objection, the script 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


RADIO SCRIPT: INJUSTICE IN MILITARY COURTS 


Question. Mr. Woodle, has your investiga- 
tion of military courts indicated that they 
have been fairly and justly administered? 

Answer. No; I am sorry to have to report 
that in a very large number of instances in 
both the Army and the Navy military courts 
have not been fairly and justly administered. 
Of course, this is not universally true, as 
there have been in places courts martial 
conducted in such a fashion that justice to 
the defendants undoubtedly resulted, but 
the number of s in which the defendants 
were not fairly‘ treated and in which they 
were not accorded the basic rights given to 
them under the Articles of War, and in which 
they were subjected to harsh and excessive 
punishment have beeen so numerous as to 
require some basic changes in the entire 
system. 

Question. Do the Army and the Navy have 
a system of courts as we understand them in 
civilian life? 

Answer. The system of justice in both the 
Army and the Navy is administered under 
regulations enacted by the Congress of the 
United States and embodied in manuals 
which are basically similar but not alike in 
all respects. 

In the Army the manual is known as the 
Articles of War, and in the Navy it is known 
as Naval Courts and Boards. These manuals 
create what purport to be trial courts, but 
any resemblance between a court in civilian 
life and a court martial in military life is 
thoroughly deceptive. The various court- 
martial tribunals are appointed by command- 
ing officers in this country and abroad to 
whom the War and the Navy Departments 
have assigned powers of appointment in their 
respective command areas. 

In civilian life we recognize the tremen- 
dous importance of making certain that both 
judges and counsel be carefully trained and 
learned in the law before we entrust them 
with the authority of passing judgment upon 
their fellow men, or even with the responsi- 
bility of prosecuting or defending anyone 
accused of violating the law. 

In military life, however, no such care or 
precaution is observed. In the first place, 
only officers are permitted to sit as members 
of a court martial or to participate as advo- 
cates for the prosecution or the defense. 

In the second place, there is no standard 
or qualification with which a member of the 
court is required to comply. Here, as in 
every other phase of military justice, as you 
shall see, the entire matter is left to the un- 
controlled discretion of the commanding 
officer. 

It is true that article No. 4 of the Articles 
of War provides that “The appointing au- 
thority shall detail as members thereof those 
Officers of the command who, in his opinion, 
are best qualified for the duty by reason of 
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age, training, experience, and judicial tem- 
perament.” 

But the exercise of the commanding of- 
ficer’s opinion from the evidence at hand is, 
in most instances, governed by purely per- 
sonal and arbitrary considerations, and ap- 
parently influenced more by propinquity and 
the expectation of results satisfactory to the 
commanding officer than by the qualifications 
suggested in the rule. 

The prosecuting attorney is known as the 
trial Judge advocate, but neither he, nor the 
defense counsel, nor even the one member of 
the court who is termed the “law member,” is 
required to be a lawyer, or to have had any 
experience in the trial of lawsuits. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the absence 
of a qualified court, and of trained and expe- 
rienced counsel, cause any similarity between 
a court-martial and a civilian court to be 
purely one of form. And needless to say, it is 
the substance and not the form which is im- 
portant. 

Question. But, Mr. Woodle, these trials 
that you have been investigating are all over 
and done with. The war has ended. Most 
of our boys are coming home, and millions 
of them will soon be out of service. Can you 
suggest why this subject of court-martial 
proceedings should be of interest and im- 
portance to our radio audience and to the 
people of Ohio? 

Answer. That question should not be diffi- 
cult to answer. There are no people in the 
world in whom there can be found a more 
innate—a more finely developed sense of 
justice—than the American people. 

Of course, we have no proprietary claim to 
justice in these United States. Nevertheless, 
in the comparatively short history of our 
country, many men have died and much 
blood has been spilled for the twin principles 
of liberty and of justice. 

Is it not then a monstrous paradox that 
thousands of men, who fought in World War 
II that justice might be rendered to all peo- 
ples, became themselves the victims of a 
military system of justice which inflicted 
upon them needless, cruel and undeserved 
punishment? 

This alone should be sufficient to rouse the 
interest and to enlist the sympathies of the 
people of Ohio. But there are other and 
equally important reasons. 

The vast majority of men in the Army and 
the Navy who were convicted of offenses in 
trials by general court-martial have received, 
or will receive, in addition to the punishment 
of imprisonment, a dishonorable discharge 
from the service of their country. 

Many of these men have proven themselves 
to be heroes, and have been so recognized by 
almost every type of award for valor that 
could be bestowed by their Government. 
Yet, these men, and all others who have re- 
ceived a dishonorable discharge, must be 
forced to carry with them this stigma for 
the balance of their lives. 

One dishonorably discharged from the 
service of his country forfeits almost ail 
rights as a citizen. Under the law as it now 
stands no clemency board, nor any member 
of the War or Navy Departments, can alter 
or in any way affect a dishonorable discharge 
of a serviceman. 

There will be hundreds of such men among 
us in this State—thousands’ elsewhere 
throughout the country—who must rely 
upon what the people and the Congress of 
the United States will be willing to do to 
remove an otherwise lifelong stigma contin- 
uing long after they have served their ap- 
pointed pericd of punishment. 

There is an additional reason why this 
subject commands the attention of every 
citizen. The Army and the Navy are seek- 


ing, in Congress, the enactment of a law 
providing for universal military training. 
Regardless of whether such a law is ap- 
proved by any citizen or any Member of 
Congress, it is clear that there should be 
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no compulsory military training which would 
subject any boy or young man to the existing 
system of military justice. 

Question. What have you found to be 
basically wrong with the present system? 

Answer. The inherent faults of the sys- 
tem are so numerous that I can only high- 
lizht them here. 

The first and the most important fault, 
and the one which pervades every phase of 
the proceeding from beginning to end is the 
unlimited power of the commanding officers. 
So long as that exists, mere changes in pro- 
cedure will be of little help. Let me repeat 
what has been said on this subject by two 
men who are qualified to speak and are in 
a position to know what they are talking 
about. 

One, Judge Elijah Adlow, of Boston, a for- 
mer judge advocate of the Twenty-sixth 
Infantry Division in World War II, said: 

“In substance the fate of GI Joe depends 
on one man—the commanding officer. He 
decides whether the soldier should be prose- 
cuted. He appoints the court and the coun- 
sel. When the trial is over he approves, dis- 
approves, or modifies the sentence of the 
court. 

“There are pleadings and witnesses and 
counsel and arguments. But there is gen- 
erally an amazing resemblance between the 
court’s verdict and what the commanding 
officer wants done. 

“The system is the personal property of 
the brass hats. Let a court make a decision 
other than that desired by the appointing 
authority and see what happens. Officers 
who have sat on courts and voted to acquit 
defendants have felt the resentment of the 
commanding officer in more ways than one. 
Defense counsel who have secured the ac- 
quittal of clients have been found more use- 
ful thereafter on other assignments.” 

Imagine, if you will, the kind of justice 
you might expect to receive in a criminal 
court in the State of Ohio if the prosecuting 
witness, who charged you with an offense, 
had absolute control over the personal 
careers of the judge and the jury. 

Should you believe the picture is an ex- 
aggerated one, I assure you it is not. The 
situation has been well described in a state- 
ment made by Brig. Gen. H. C. Holdridge, 
recently retired, who was a graduate of West 
Point and a veteran of more than 30 years’ 
service. He said: 

“The primary cause for failure of military 
justice is that justice cannot be divorced 
from the commander, and the commander is 
not interested primarily in abstract justice 
but in military discipline. He is a law unto 
himself. Military justice is a function of 
command. The commander can, and fre- 
quently does, order charges preferred. 

“The officer drawing the charges, the in- 
vestigating officer, the members of the court, 
the staff judge advocate, and finally the 
prison officer, all are under the domination 
of the commander. He becomes accuser, 
judge, jury, court of appeals, and executioner. 
They live in the shadow of his approval or 
disapproval. Their own security is dependent 
upon his will. If he is a sadistic bully, and 
there are such, the results on the accused 
may be deplorable.” 

There are many instances which our in- 
vestigation has brought to light in which the 
commanding officer has directed the verdict 
of the court even before the trial took place, 
and there are court members who have 
openly stated that it is their duty to find 
the defendant guilty whenever charges have 
been preferred by the commanding officer. 

Is it possible to say that justice can be 
rendered by any court with such an attitude? 

A second and cardinal weakness of the 
system is the failure of the trial record, 
which is prepared in connection with every 
court-martial trial, to disclose vital and 
prejudicial errors such as the influence ex- 
erted by the commanding officer upon the 
ccurt, or the failure of the commanding 
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officer or of the court itself to afford to the 
accused the safeguards purportedly guaran- 
teed to him by the Articles of War. 

If these errors had been committed, as is 
frequently the case, but the record fails to 
disclose the errors, then it is obvious that a 
review of the case by any number of review- 
ing authorities is of little value so far as the 
attainment of justice is concerned. 

In discussing the administration of these 
courts, much emphasis has been placed by 
the War and Navy Departments uvon the 
right of the defendants to select civil coun- 
sel, if they so desire, or to be furnished with 
counsel appointed by the court. 

In practice, this rule is frequently a snare 
and a delusion. The evidence at hand is 
ample that counsel requested by the accused 
is seldom appointed; that defense counsel 
are generally, if not universally, untrained 
and incapable of properly representing the 
accused, and that while the prosecution is 
given all the time it desires to prepare its 
case, defense counsel, on the other hand, are 
appointed only shortly, if not immediately, 
before the trial, and given little, if any, time 
for preparation. 

Examples have been uncovered in which 
the accused did not even meet his counsel 
until less than an hour before the trial, and 
consulted with his counsel all of 15 or 29 
minutes in advance of the trial. 

Another weakness is in the system of in- 
vestigations which are required to precede the 
placing of every charge. 

There are no permanent or especially 
qualified investigating officers. Although the 
investigation is presumed to be impartial, 
our inquiry discloses that the accused is sel- 
dom given equal treatment in the investiga- 
tion, which has decidedly the aspect of a 
grand jury hearing. 

Lack of knowledge, lack of experience, a 
desire to please the commanding cfficer, or 
just the desire to hurry through what is 
merely an extra duty, frequently result in 
hasty and unfair investigations and reports. 
Later, these reports play an important part 
in the disposition of the case. 

Confinement of an accused, or even of a 
mere suspect, frequently lasts for weeks, and 
sometimes for months. In the meantime, he 
is provided with no defense counsel with 
whom he may confer, or from whom he may 
obtain necessary help, although important 
evidence in his favor may be destroyed and 
witnesses necessary to his defense killed, 
transferred, removed, or discharged. Under 
such circumstances, justice to the accused is 
not possible. 

Question. Has there been any cfficial recog- 
nition of this situation? 

Answer. Yes, the earliest official recogni- 
tion of which I am aware was given by the 
Cuyahoga County Bar Association, with 
headquarters in Cleveland. That association 
issued a report on August 22, 1945, critically 
reviewing the administration of military 
courts and urging a thorough congressional 
investigation as a preliminary to important 
changes in the laws governing such courts. 

As more and more men have been released 
from service and have felt free to express 
themselves more instanees of injustice have 
been revealed, so that the full impact and 
importance of the problem is gradually be- 
coming known to the public. 

On November 26, 1945, a resolution was in- 
troduced in the United States Senate by Sen- 
ator WayYNE C. Morse, of Oregon, providing 
for just such an investigation as that urged 
by the Cuyahoga County Bar Association. 
This resolution is now in the hands of the 
Judiciary Committee of the Senate, and has 
been applauded by many. However, the full 
truth will not be revealed without difficulty 
and not without the objections of our mili- 
tary leaders. On December 31, Senator 
MorsE charged that the Army and the Navy 
were trying to sidetrack his resolution. He 
said: “The Army and Navy don’t want an 
investigation because they know it would 








show shocking injustices. It would disclose 
the tyrannical nature of the courts and the 
arbitrary procedures followed by them.” 

The problem has been recognized by the 
Army in the creation of a special Clemency 
Board charged with the task of reviewing the 
punishments meted out in some 35,000 gen. 
eral court-martial cases. But the authority 
of this Board is limited and restricted in 
many respects by the existing laws, and the 
Board, in any event, must proceed at the out- 
set with the assumption of a guilt that is 
frequently contrary to fact. 

Question. What can the people of Ohio do 
that will help to remedy the situation? 

Answer. One big way to help is by Openly 
expressing your opinion on the subject. The 
more opinions that are openly expressed the 
more public sentiment will be crystallized in 
support of needed changes in the law. An 
even more effective way, however, is to write 
directly to your Senator or Congressman. 
This method is in fact far more effective than 
most people would ever imagine, and it will 
help to make sure that these things do not 
happen again. 





Lithuania and Liberty 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID I. WALSH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1946 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article entitled “Lithuania 
and Liberty,” written by Dr. W. Elmer 
Ekblaw, of Clark University, and pub- 
lished in the Worcester Daily Telegram 
of February 18, 1946. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


LITHUANIA AND LIBERTY 
(By Dr. W. Elmer Ekblaw, Clark University) 


The Lithuanians in America’s population 
have recently celebrated the twenty-eighth 
anniversary of their independent statehood 
following the First World War. By appro- 
priate ceremonials they have recalled the 
opportunity for service, the vision of happi- 
ness in the promise of liberty, and the uni- 
versal enthusiasm of their people, that 
February 16, 28 years ago, opened up for 
them on their political and cultural horizon. 
They have not only celebrated the anni- 
versary of that glorious day, but they have 
reconsecrated themselves to the cause of 
freedom. They have resolved, more firmly 
than ever, to crusade courageously, unceas- 
ingly and faithfully for the restoration of 
that liberty, that independence of sover- 
eignty, that bright promise of happiness and 
opportunity for service among the free 
nations of the world, which Lithuania de- 
serves and which Russia has so treacherously 
and so unjustifiably wrested from her. 

What of the Lithuanians in Lithuania? 
They dare not raise their voices in protest 
against the cruel fate they suffer, much less 
have they heart to do so, as they realize how 
wretched is their slavery, how cruel is their 
bondage, how merciless is the treatment that 
has become their lot under the Russian 
tyranny. They see little hope for the future. 
Betrayed by the Russian Government that 
deliberately and cynically viclated every 
solemn treaty it made with their country— 
the Peace Pact of 1920, the Nonagression Act 
of 1926, and the Mutual Assistance Pact of 
1939—the people have now no chance, noe 





strength, no power to resist the complete and 
ruthless Russification of their beloved land. 

The political history of Lithuania for the 
last 6 years, albeit a record of patriotism, 
persistent effort for neutrality, and patient 
attempt to placate her two mighty enemies, 
Germany on the one hand, and Russia on the 
other, has been a sad story of delusion, de- 
spair, and final exploitation and subjugation 
first by one and then the other. Everything 
that Lithuania could honorably do to pre- 
serve her independence and integrity she did, 
but to no avail. A small land set between 
two wolfishly imperialist aggressors, she fell 
victim first to one and then the other, de- 
spite hep determined and valiant struggle to 
retain her place among the free, sovereign 
nations. Since Russia's seizure of the little 
land, there has been no mercy, no justice, no 
salvation in sight for the Lithuanians. They 
are now a people in bondage, as bitter as any 
that ever befell any people, as savage and 
terrible as any that Babylon, or Rome, or 
any conqueror ever imposed upon any 
people. 

The tide will turn. The day of reckoning 
will come—perhaps not so soon as the more 
hopeful Lithuanians would like, but surely. 
“The riills of God grind slowly, but they grind 
exceeding fine.” The leaven of freedom is 
forever working. Tyranny cannot endure. 
Injustice cannot prevail. And so the faith- 
ful folk of Lithuanian stock in America, cele- 
brating the anniversary of their former lib- 
eration and reasserting their right to freedom, 
restating their indubitable claims to justice, 
have sound reason for their faith, their hope. 

God grant that America and Britain, and 
all the rest of the freedom-loving nations of 
the world, stand steadfast for the freedom 
and autonomy of the Baltic states and peo- 
ples, as they have so far done; grant that 
there may be no wavering in their support of 
the rights of such small nations to liberty, 
and sovereignty over their own land and 
folk. 

All honor to the faith, the courage, the 
patience of the Lithuanians, who dare so 
heroically to assert their rights; may they 
regain them all, 





A Vital Human Document 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1946 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
wish to include herein an article by Harry 
H. Schlacht which appeared in the Bos- 
ton Daily Record, Boston, Mass., under 
date of March 4, 1946: 


A VITAL HUMAN DOCUMENT 
(By Harry H. Schlacht) 


We have observed the one hundred and 
fifty-seventh annversary of our Federal Con- 
stitution. 

It was on March 4, 1789, that the first 
session of the Federal Congress under the 
Constitution was held in Federal Hall, Wall 
and Nassau Streets, New York City. 

God bless our Constitution. 

It is a charter of our fundamental laws. 

It is a living, vital, human document with 
& soul and a spirit. 

It expresses the hopes and yearnings of the 
great heart of America for the life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness of all her 
people. 

It is the anchor of our safety and the bul- 
wark of our security. 
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It is the mighty fortress of our liberties 
and institutions. 

Its sublime philosophy was born and lived 
and practiced by men in past ages. 

Its seeds were planted in Athens 25 cen- 
turies ago. 

It continued its growth through the various 
governments of Rome. 

It survived the persecutions and blighting 
influence of the Middle Ages. 

It started to bloom with the Magna Carta 
and later with habeas corpus. 

It finally came into full fruition in the 
definite provisions of our Constitution. 

It was the inspiration of our early settlers. 

It was the beacon light of Washington and 
the founding fathers. 

It is the touchstone that illuminates the 
paths of future generations. 

We have been devoted to our Constitution. 

We know that wise men conceived it. 

We know that strong men administered it. 

We know that brave men fought for it. 

We know that heroic men died for it. 

There are some who refer sneeringly to our 
Constitution. 

They say it is obsolete and outdated. 

They say, “You can’t eat the Constitution.” 

Our answer to this contemptible insult to 
our great charter of human rights is, “No, and 
neither can you eat the Ten Commandments 
nor the Sermon on the Mount.” 

If the time comes when the American 
people shall no longer be inspired by the 
teachings and admonitions of the two great 
tenets of the lowly Nazarene, the liquidation 
of our civilization will soon follow. 

Let us now and evermore reaffirm our faith 
in our Constitution. 

Let us rededicate ourselves to the task of 
ever preserving it. 

Let us ever cherish our precious heritage. 

Let us remember that our fighters for free- 
dom gave life to it and their lives for it on 
all the flaming battle fronts. 

Let there be a national observance of the 
Constitution’s adoption as urged by the 
Hearst newspapers. 

Let us heed the words of William Randolph 
Hearst to set aside a Constitvtion Day to 
give all American citizens an opportunity to 
make public declaration and demonstration 
of our reverence for the great document 
whose provisions protect our liberties and 
preserve our Republic. 





St. Lawrence Seaway 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON., THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1946 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Milwaukee Journal of Satur- 
day, March 2, 1946: 


WATERWAY—A RUSSIAN SCHEME! 


Now we've heard everything. 

Even the St. Lawrence waterway project 
is a deep, dark Russian plot. Those wily 
Muscovites want it built so they can pour 
Russian coal into this country and put our 
miners and railroad workers out of jobs. 

In all seriousness, this is what Thomas 
Kennedy, secretary-treasurer of the United 
Mine Workers of America, asserted before 
the Senate committee studying the seaway 
proposal. 

“The seaway is right down the Russian al- 
ley and is made to order to tie into the Rus- 
sian plan,” he proclaimed. 
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We don't know which Russian plan Mr. 
Kennedy is speaking of. There have been so 
many. The last one we noted was Stalin’s 
extended program to build the Soviet indus- 
trial economy to unheard of heights, a pro- 
gram that would take all the coal the Rus- 
sians could mine for a long time. 

If there has even been an American proj- 
ect, conceived by Americans for the benefit 
of Americans, it is the St. Lawrence water- 
way. The Russians have probably given as 
much thought to it as we have to the dredg- 
ing program for the upper Volga River. 

But at the moment there are people in this 
country who get the willies whenever Rus- 
sia is mentioned. So hanging the Russian 
tag on the good old St. Lawrence project— 
which we’ve been talking about for a quar- 
ter century—might help defeat it. It must 
be admitted there is no trick the seaway 
enemies will not try. 

Sh-h-h, don’t tell anyone, but the Russians 
have other plans for the waterway. They are 
going to use it to flood us with vodka, and 
then bury ts in caviar. 





Grave Emergency Faces Nation—News- 
paper Predicts That Selfish Bloc Will 
Picket Congress on Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1946 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Cleveland Press: 


President Truman’s bold and imaginative 
program to build 2,700,000 new houses in 1946 
and 1947 will dump into the lap of Con- 
gress a problem that is sure to develop a 
great deal of opposition on some of its de- 
tails. 

Most likely point of controversy: the pro- 
posed ceiling on the selling price of build- 
ing lots and all houses, new or old. Yet the 
wild inflation already disastrously develop- 
ing in this field calls for drastic action of 
some kind. 

The current inflation in real estate repre- 
sents purely fictitious values, the result of 
excessive demand operating upon limited 
supply. In the end everybody suffers, for 
when the boom attains its peak, as it in- 
evitably must, it becomes a bust in almost 
the same breath. The peak buyer loses his 
shirt, the mortgage holders lose theirs, tax- 
ing agencies reap empty tills. Only the fel- 
low who sold at the peak has any profit, and 
99 times out of a hundred, unless he gages 
the sale to the split second, he loses his gains 
by having to pay inflated prices for everything 
he buys. Real estate is usually the first to 
inflate and the first to bust. 

With millions of ex-service people unable 
to find decent housing accommodations, or 
any whatsoever, decent or indecent, and with 
millions more still to be discharged, the 
housing situation has become an emergency 
matter with a capital E. 

Many of the “lucky” ones are paying 
through the nose for what they can find, 
whether they buy or rent. 

“Take care of them,” said General Mac- 
Arthur, speaking of the men who won the 
War, as Japan surrendered. The Nation has 
an obligation to discharge, not merely im- 
plied but implicit, in the GI bill of rights. 
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That hopeful measure hasn’t been of much 
help to service people because inflated values 
and the next-to-impossibility of getting labor 
and materials have made a mockery of it in 
the field of housing. 

Property owners will resent the fixing of 
ceilings on lots and houses. Real-estate in- 
terests will yammer about governmental in- 
terference in private enterprise. Construc- 
tors will fight proposed emphasis on prefab- 
ricated houses. 

But after all is said and done a grave 
emergency faces the Nation, and Homeric 
remedies for desperate situations are provided 
by the public welfare clause of the Constitu- 
tion. Selfish blocks will picket Congress, but 
if Congress is keeping its ear to the ground 
it will pay more attention to the distressed 
cries of the homeless than to the pressure 
groups, for once in its recent life. 





The Housing Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1946 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following telegram: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 4, 1946. 
Hon. BEN F. JENSEN, 
United Siates Congress, 
Washington, D. C.: 

In the last 24 hours, officials of the Govern- 
ment have issued a series of irresponsible 
statements. These statements are so general 
and so broad that it would take several days 
to answer them. The retail lumber dealers 
of the United States are at all times willing 
to discuss fairly the reasons and cures for the 
housing shortage. The retail dealers have 
either been deprived of a hearing or have 
been ignored on the few occasions that their 
views have been made known to adminis- 
trative officials. We appeal once again for a 
chance to be heard on a nonpartisan basis. 
We do not want inflation, but we do want 
building materials and the immediate con- 
struction of homes for veterans. The retail 
lumber dealers do not believe that the Pat- 
man bill will accomplish these purposes. 
The Buffett amendment, if attached to the 
Wolcott substitute bill, will come closer than 
any legislative proposal that has been made 
to accomplish these ends. The Wolcott sub- 
stitute without the Buffett amendment is 
not acceptable. If subsidies are required for 
any purpose we want to know how the money 
is going to be used to increase production 
of building materials and erection of homes 
before any endorsement can be given. 

No one in the administrative departments 
or on the floor of Congress has justified the 
expenditure of $600,000,000 in subsidies and 
furthermore, no one in the executive depart- 
ments and on the floor of the Congress has 
explained just how these subsidies are to 
be doled out. We honestly believe that the 
subsidy proposal is a substitute to relieve 
OPA of its responsibilities to grant on a se- 
lective basis reasonable price adjustments to 
manufacturers of building materials, and 
that it will create inequities which will fur- 
ther curtail production. The administration 
now has authority to make subsidy payments 
through RFC, therefore let the administration 
explain before the Appropriations Committee 
how much it needs and for what products. 
This is not a partisan issue. We represent 
23,000 retail lumber dealers in the United 
States and these retail lumber dealers repre- 
sent every possible shade of political think- 





ing. This asscciation has not and will not 
engage in politics. The members of this as- 
sociation are normally responsible for more 
than 75 percent of the individual homes con- 
structed in the United States, and every one 
of the members of this association stands 
ready to appear before the administrative de- 
partments of the Government and before the 
committees of Congress to give the reasons 
for the housing shortage and to explain what 
measures are necessary to corréct it. We be- 
believe that Mr. Patman’s proposal will not 
accomplish its alleged purpose and that the 
veterans who are the next-door neighbors of 
the retail lumber dealers will soon find this 
out if this bill is passed. 
NATIONAL RETAIL LUMBER 
DEALERS ASSOCIATION, 
H. R. NoRTHRUP, 
Secretary-Manager. 





How Much Shall We Lend? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1946 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the total gross debt and contingent lia- 
bilities of the United States Government 
now totals $636,898,220,145.98. The 
total owed to the United States by for- 
eign countries as of July 1, 1945, was 
$14,791,340,307.53. Great Britain pres- 
ently owes us from previous war—World 
War I—a principal amount of $4,368,- 
000,000 together with unpaid interest of 
$2,047,664,782.58, or a total now due the 
United States from Great Britain from 
transactions prior to World War II of 
$6,415,664,782.58. All of these debts are 
a crushing load that must eventually be 
borne by the taxpayers of the United 
States, if past experience is to be any 
guide to the future. 

A billion dollars is difficult to realize 
or visualize. A homely illustration may 
give a faint idea of the magnitude of the 
present obligation which this generation 
and future generations must pay by the 
sweat of the brow. If a $1,000 bill were 
to be placed on the pavement alongside 
of the Empire State Building in New 
York, and then other $1,000 bills placed 
upon the first bill until the pile of $1,000 
bills were as tall as the Empire State 
Building the pile of $1,000 bills would 
amount to $1,000,000,000. It may be the 
idea of the New Dealers, so adept in the 
repudiation of promises and in the mak- 
ing of promises which cannot be ful- 
filled, to finance the socialistic govern- 
ment of Great Britain. What an anom- 
aly to ask a capitalist country to finance 
a socialistic program in an effort to prove 
that socialism is a success while its capi- 
talistic supporter is a failure. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert an editorial from 
the Wall Street Journal of March 5, 1946. 
The title of the editorial is: “How Much 
Shall We Lend?”: 


HOW MUCH SHALL WE LEND? 


It is possible to construe the first public 
report of the National Advisory Council on 
International Monetary and Financial Prob- 
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lems, which President Truman approves, as 
an effort on the part of this Cabinet group 
to limit the American Government's foreign 
loans yet to be made to about $7,000,000,000, 
The chief questions the report puts before 
Congress are: (1) If the recommended loans 
are made, can the Government's lending stop 
there? (2) Will these “loans” in truth be 
loans or gifts? 

To begin with, limitation as implied in 
the report applies only to transactions before 
June 30, 1947. Governmental intentions and 
policies beyond that date are left open. The 
Council and President Truman urge that 
Congress extend the $3,750,000,000 50-year 
credit to Great Britain but leave all other 
lending of the public funds to the Export- 
Import Bank, which would have authority 
to lend to a total of $4,750,000,000, of which 
loan resources Congress has already put 
$3,500,000,000 at its command. An addition. 
al lending authority of $1,250,000,000 for the 
Bank is requested. Its then permitted max- 
imum of loans, together with the British 
credit, would come to $8,500,000,000. 

In addition, the United States is commit- 
ted to provide $2,570,000,000 of the working 
capital of the Monetary Fund and $3,175,000,- 
000 of the capital of the International Bank, 
bringing existing and proposed commitments 
up to $14,425,000,000. Our subscriptions to 
Monetary Fund and International Bank are 
not immediately payable in full. The Presi- 
dent’s covering letter with the Council report 
treats $950,000,000 of the Fund contribu- 
tions as a “noncash item,” since it is to take 
the form of non-interest-bearing Treasury 
certificates. But the governors of the Fund 
may demand that these certificates be con- 
verted into dollar credits. Only 10 percent 
of the Bank’s capital allotment is expected 
to be called for before June 30, 1947, but the 
remainder is a contingent liability. 

The program of the Advisory Council and 
the President thus contemplates further 
loans, credits, and capital advances of roundly 
$13,000,000,000—the $%14,425,000,000 above 
mentioned less the Export-Import Bank’s 
commitments already made, which on De- 
cember 31, 1945, amounted to $1,559,000,000. 
These loans and contributions would be made 
step by step during several coming years. In 
a different category is the Government’s fur- 
ther expenditure through UNRRA of perhaps 
$1,000,000,000, yet this is also a draft upon 
the United States Treasury. 

All these projected transactions mean pur- 
chasing power for the borrower nations, the 
larger part of which will be exercised in this 
country. The resulting stimulus to our ex- 
port trade is emphasized; the Advisory Coun- 
cil says: “Only by the reestablishment of high 
levels of prcduction and trade the world over 
can the United States be assured in future 
years of a sustained level of exports appro- 
priate to the maintenance of high levels of 
domestic production and employment.” But 
the Council does not neglect to stress political 
aspects of the program. It says, “Economic 
stability will foster peace” and speaks of 
“the main objective of the foreign economic 
policy of the United States, which is to lay 
the economic foundations of the peace.” 

Throughout the Advisory Council's report 
runs the assumption that contemplated loans 
are to be investments, on which interest shall 
be paid currently, the principal of which is 
eventually to be returned. It describes the 
Export-Import Bank as considering, among 
other things, “the capacity of the borrower 
to repay.” It speaks of the time “when net 
repayment begins, whether this be in a few 
years or many decades from now.” It says 
nothing about willingness or unwillingness of 
borrowers to repay, though these are to be 
mainly intergovernment transactions. Since 
the end of World War I we have seen govern- 
ments repudiate their obligations to other 
governments; we now see them coming back 
to the same lender for new loans. 

Loans of this sort are political transac- 
tions in more senses than one. When serv- 

















ice of a foreign loan imposes upon the people 
of the debtor nations an unwelcome degree 
of “austerity,” a government which would 
fulfill the contract obligations cam be de- 
posed. Intergovernment loans made among 
belligerents during a wWar—such as our 
$41,000,000,000 of lend-lease assistance—are 
rightly regarded as the lenders’ contributions 
to a common war effort. Postwar govern- 
ment borrowers will assuredly argue here- 
after that lend-lease and loans after the 
fighting were the same in nature—that both 
were means to equality of sacrifice in the 
struggle to free mankind from tyranny. We 
have lately heard many Britons assert that 
the United States is at least $6,000,000,000 in 
arrears of its just share in the material 
sacrifice made by the United Kingdom alone. 

So we had better ask ourselves some ques- 
tions like these: 

1, Can we suppose that any major part of 
the loans our Government may now extend 
will be repaid, or that such repayment as is 
made will not engender a sense of wanton 
injury of the weak by the strong? 

2. Are we willing to donate the larger part 
or the whole of $13,000,000,000, or whatever 
the total may ultimately become, to assist 
the outside world in its economic rehabilita- 
tion? 

3. Would the drain of the world’s needs 
concentrated upon our resources, added to 
the drafts made upon them by the war, im- 
pair our long-term ability to play our needed 
part in expanded world trade while ade- 
quately meeting our domestic requirements? 

4. Would the contemplated loans 
strengthen or weaken the will of other peo- 
ples to help themselves? 

5. Is it wise and sound national policy to 
subsidize our export trades, if the contem- 
plated loans will not surely serve the other 
purposes ascribed to them by their advo- 
cates? 

We submit that at the root of these grave 
issues lies the fact that the proposed loans 
would be intergovernment transactions. We 
believe that the good and useful purposes 
which their proponents say they would serve 
would be better served by. speeding up the 
International Bank, with special attention to 
its functions as guarantor of loans from pri- 
vate investors to credit-worthy private bor- 
rowers. 

We think the record is clear that inter- 
government loans in peacetimes serve neither 
peace nor economic progress. 





Abuses in Veterans’ Hospitals 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUEETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1946 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Philadelphia Inquirer of March 
3, 1946: 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION HOSPITAL ABUSES 


Early last year Representative PuIisin, of 
Massachusetts, made charges of inefficiency 
and callous treatment of veterans in veterans’ 
hospitals. At that time the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration was still under the direction of 
Brigadier General Hines. Some of his de- 
fenders in Congress indignantly denied the 
Philbin charges. 

Now a special veterans’ subcommittee of 
the House has announced a series of findings 
after an investigation, and noteworthy among 
them is one that it found “some cases of 
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beatings and mistreatment of patients in 
certain Veterans’ Administration hospitals.” 

This is partly attributed to inefficient per- 
sonnel and officials who formerly could not be 
removed except under elaborate processes; 
assignment of soldiers and other untrained 
personnel as hospital aides as a war emer- 
gency measure and a certain amount of “ad- 
ministrative inflexibility and complacency.” 

Without doubt there are “many loyal and 
hardworking staff members,” as the commit- 
tee says, who have done their best to cope 
with “an increasingly grave emergency and 
meet the needs of the sick and disabled.” 
This is not a blanket accusation against faith- 
ful and conscientious workers, who are 
touched by the spectacle of brave soldiers who 
have suffered for their country’s cause. 

But the most adequate measures must be 
taken, especially in neuropsychiatric hos- 
pitals, to prevent a recurrence of such 
abuses. General Bradley should be given 
specific authority to hire and fire Veterans’ 
Administration employees. The committee 
urges creation of an independent board of 
review to hear complaints relative to opera- 
tion of hospitals and treatment accorded vet- 
erans. These and all other steps necessary 
should be taken without delay. 





The Cost of Strikes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1946 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I inciude the following editorial 
from the Milwaukee Journal of Thurs- 
day, February 28, 1946: 


MORE ON THE COST OF STRIKES 


The last 6 months has brought the most 
dramatic illustration of the cost of strikes 
that the country has seen in many years. 

Figures compiled by the United States 
News, a privately published weekly on na- 
tional affairs, show that in the first 6 
months of “peace” 63,000,000 man-days of 
production were lost, $560,000,000 in direct 
wages were lost in struck industries, and un- 
employment caused in other industries (be- 
cause of the strikes) cost many more mil- 
lions. Unfilled orders run into billions, and 
loss of sales commissions runs into hundreds 
of millions. 

In the auto strike, the company offered 
13.5 cents an hour increase and the union 
agreed to accept 19.5 cents. The first 13 weeks 
oi the strike cost each worker about $650. 
At 6 cents an hour—the differential in dis- 
pute—it would take the strikers 5 years and 
3 months to make this up. In steel, the 
spread was less. The strike netted 3 cents an 
hour over what was offered. Even though the 
strike was brief, each worker will require 
2% years to make up the $195 that was lost. 

Since September, electrical workers have 
lost 53 million dollars; bituminous coal work- 
ers, 30 millions; lumber and meat packers, 
19 millions each; AFL machinists in the San 
Francisco bay area, 36 millions; glass indus- 
try workers, 9 millions. 

The argument is sometimes made that this 
is unfair computation, because, even though 
the strikers lose money, there are other gains; 
also, that the total gains to all labor must be 
taken into consiceration. Whatever may be 


said for these factors in ordinary times, in 
the present postwar reconversion period it is 
& pretty safe guess that the total loss from 
reconversion delay, in aH industry in the 
country, far surpasses any gains that the 
strikes have brought or will bring to labor. 
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Our national reconversion program has really 
been thrown out of gear—set back at least 3 
months, says John D. Small, Administrator of 
Civilian Production, and our industrial pro- 
auction, he adds, has hit a new low since the 
spring of 1941, because of the strikes. 

It is not suggested that employers were all 
angels, or that they do not bear some respon- 
sibility for the strikes. But the preponder- 
ance of evidence indicates that labor could 
have won pretty nearly a 15 percent increase 
across the board in the struck industries by 
bargaining to the limit without strikes. 

Contrary to charges of some labor leaders, 
there is no evidence that industry generally 
took part in any conspiracy to smash the 
unions and reduce wages. Rather, it may 
be said that industry proposed, more than 
it had for some years, to assert what it con- 
ceived to be its rights in collective bargain- 
ing rather than accept, without bargaining, 
everything that labor demanded. 

Substantial wage increases were expected 
by the public and were offered by manage- 
ment. It becomes increasingly clear that the 
union leadership which forced the disputes 
to a strike stage, with a few exceptions, was 
unwise, both for memberships involved and 
for the whole country, in this difficult recon- 
version period when we should have gone full 
speed ahead. 








Look Who Is Wearing “Sockless 
Jerry’s” Shoes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1946 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
a Philadelphia paper of February 20, 
1946: 


LOOK WHO IS WEARING 
SHOES 


We can't tell for sure whether “Sockless 
Jerry” Simpson wore socks or not. 

His opponents said he didn’t. 

But we do know where he stood on eco- 
nomics. “Sockless Jerry” was a _ political 
product of the post-Civil War period. He 
was a member of various minor parties— 
Greenback, Union Labor, People’s Party. He 
was finally elected to Congress from Kansas. 
He was one of the phenomena William Allen 
White had in mind when he wrote his famous 
editorial, What’s the Matter With Kansas? 

Simpson was for inflation, for practically 
unlimited amounts of paper money. He 
wanted prices to go up, but fast. 

We also know who has stepped into “Sock- 
less Jerry's’ economic shoes—the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 

The NAM says it’s against inflation. 

But what it advocates is removal of all 
price controls on manufactured goods. 

It wants prices to go up before they go 
down. 

With price controls off, the NAM reasons, 
production would go up and prices would 
come down “within a reasonable time.” 

But the NAM doesn’t say wnat it means 
by a “reasonable time.” It doesn't say what 
would happen to the wage earner in the 
meantime. 

And it doesn’t say what would happen to 
the NAM members in the meantime. We 
know. They’d be making money faster than 
“Sockless Jerry” wanted the Government to 
run the printing presses—while the wage 
earner would have a hard time buying shoes. 


“SOCKLESS JERRY'S” 
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We are glad that Chester Bowles, newly 
appointed Director of Economic Stabilization 
and former head of OPA, didn’t miss those 
NAM ads. 

He told the House Banking and Currency 
Committee on Monday that the NAM was 
an irresponsible pressure group. He asked 
the Congressmen to regard its argument 
against price controls with a cold and fishy 
eye. 

He warned of inflation and the specula- 
tive fever and added: “The lobbyists and 
profiteers are licking their chops.” 

Bowles admitted that the administration 
had made mistakes in taking off wartime 
controls too fast. 

He asked Congress to forget the NAM ar- 
guments, to extend the Price Control Act 
and the payment of subsidies beyond the 
present expiration date of June 30 this year. 

If this is done, Bowles said, the Govern- 
ment’s new Big Steel formula would merely 
be a bulge in a relatively narrow sector 
of the price line, It would affect chiefly 
metal goods, should have little effect on es- 
sential expenditures: rent, food, clothing. 

Bowles has given Congress the choice— 
of following the arguments of the National 
Association of Manufacturers and thus in- 
viting disastrous inflation, or of backing the 
OPA to give the wage earner a chance to 
buy the things he makes at a reasonable 
price. 

If the NAM wins, we may all wind up 
sockless, because we can’t afford to buy ’em. 





Address of Hon. Philip J. Philbin, of 
Massachusetts, at Atlantic Union Col- 
lege, Lancaster, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1946 


Mr. PHILBIN. -Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I: include the following address 
delivered by me at Atlantic Union Col- 
lege, Lancaster, Mass., March 3, 1946: 


It is with a deep sense of honor and priv- 
ilege that I join with you tonight in welcom- 
ing back the patriotic and heroic service men 
and women of this community. 

Let me compliment and congratulate your 
able and distinguished leader, President 
Jones, all the officials of the college, and each 
and every one of you here present, who have 
made this soul-stirring occasion so outstand- 
ing, and so successful. 

Our first thought tonight should be and 
is to express to almighty God our profound 
gratitude for our deliverance from the ter- 
rible scourge of war and the return of our 
beloved sons and daughters to their homes, 
their families, their schools, and civilian pur- 
suits. 

Those who have served our country from 
this community and from the brethren of 
your group have made superlative contribu- 
tions to the cause of liberty and democracy 
which we can never forget. We give them 
all our humble thanks, though in truth we 
can never possibly thank them for their val- 
iant service. Their devotion, their loyalty, 
their courage, their fidelity are absolutely 
unexcelled. They have recorded a glorious 
and illustrious chapter in the history of 
noble deeds and patriotic sacrifice. Time 
does not permit me on this proud occasion, 
which we reserve primarily for expressions of 
groiitude and rejoicing at the safe return of 
our young friends, to deal fully with this 
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subject, but I would be remiss in my duty as 
your Congressman, as your steadfast friend, 
and an ordinary lover of justice and truth, 
if I were not to make reference this evening 
to the special achievements of your young 
men. 

These men devoted their abilities, offered 
their energies, and, in many cases, gave their 
lives to our cause. Remember, they did not 
take life, they saved it, and their deeds of 
heroism and valor were not exceeded by thcse 
of any other group. 

These men, boys to us, served and worked 
on land, sea, and in the air, in every theater 
of war, on every world battle front. Though 
they moved in places of greatest danger, sub- 
mitted themselves to the extremest hazards 
of war, they walked calmly and unafraid. 
They did not flinch in the face of death. 
They did not hesitate in the time of crisis. 
Armed for the most part only with first-aid 
kits they moved everywhere truly as agents 
of mercy to bind up the wounds of the cuffer- 
ing, to revive the stricken, to succor the 
helpless, and to comfort the dying. They 
relieved those who fell in battle, they res- 
cucd those who could not find a haven, and 
they restored thcse who were maimed, 
broken and scarred, cut, crushed and hat- 
tered by the terrible weapons of modern 
scientific warfare. How many lives they 
saved no one will ever know, but thousands, 
yes, perhaps hundreds of thousands of Amer- 
ican boys who were cruelly smitten by our 
desperate ruthless enemies will ever breathe 
a prayerful sigh of gratitude and everlast ng 
appreciation for the merciful ministrations 
of the noble corpsmen of the Adventist group, 
who challenged death itself in every blazing 
corner of the earth where the war was 
waged, to salvage, to rescue, to heal, to re- 
lieve, and to restore to health and life the 
bleeding, pathetic victims of man’s own in- 
sensate bestiality and hate. 

These men did not carry a musket in their 
hands, they did not kill and slay and maim 
and wound their fellow man. They did not 
fire the great battle guns of the fleet or press 
the levers that dropped the deadly bombs 
from the air. Theirs was the work of mercy, 
theirs was one of the greatest contributions 
to our common war effort, theirs was a self- 
sacrificing devotion to country that was 
made without spilling one drop of human 
blood or the taking of a single life. 

From these 12,000 or more Seventh-Day 
Adventists who rendered these priceless and 
magnificent services in the Army, the Navy, 
and Air Corps, some of the most heroic ex- 
ploits of the war have come. Fearless and 
dauntless, courageous and unflinching to the 
very end, even to death itself, is it any won- 
der that the great Government of the United 
States, through our esteemed President, 
should have singled cut one of these noble 
young herces, Corp. Desmond T. Doss, Sev- 
enth-Day Adventist youth of Lynchburg, Va., 
to receive the Congressional Medal of Honor. 
Let me read you a part of his citation: 

“Pfc Desmond T. Doss was a Company A 
man with the ‘Three Hundred and Seventh 
Infantry Medical Detachment when the first 
battalion of that regiment assaulted a jagged 
escarpment 400 feet high on one of the Japa- 
nese islands on April 29, 1945. 

“As our troops gained the summit, a heavy 
concentration of artillery, mortar, and ma- 
chine-gun fire crashed into them, inflicting 
approximately 75 casualties and driving the 
others back. Private Doss refused to seek 
cover and remained in the fire-swept area 
with the many stricken, carrying them one 
by one to the edge of the escarpment and 
there lowering them on a rope-supported 
litter down the face of a cliff. 

“On May 2, he again exposed himself to 
heavy rifle and mortar fire, in rescuing a 
wounded man 200 yards forward of the lines; 
and 2 days later he treated four men who 
had been cut down while assaulting a strong- 
ly defended cave, advancing through a shower 





of grenades to within 8 yards of enemy forces 
in a cave mouth, where he dressed his com. 
rades’ wounds before making four separate 
trips under fire to evacuate them to safety, 

“On May 5, he unhesitatingly braved en. 
emy shelling and small-arms fire to assist 
an artillery officer. He applied bandages, 
moved his patient to a spot that offered some 
protection from fire, and while shells fe) 
close by, painstakingly administered plasma, 
Later that day, when an American was se- 
verely wounded by fire from a cave, Private 
Doss crawled to him where he had fallen 25 
feet from the enemy position, rendered aiq, 
and carried him 100 yards to safety while 
continually exposed to enemy fire. 

“On May 21 in a night attack on high 
ground he remained in exposed territory 
while the rest of his company took cover, 
fearlessly risking the chance that he would 
be mistaken for an infiltrating Japanese and 
giving aid to the injured until he was him- 
self seriously wounded in the legs by the 
explosion of agrenade. Rather than call an- 
other aid man from cover, he cared for his 
own injuries and waited 5 hours before litter 
bearers reached him and started carrying 
him to cover. 

“The trio was caught in an enemy tank at- 
tack and Private Doss, seeing a more critically 
wounded man nearby, crawled off the litter 
and directed the bearers to give their first 
attention to the other man. Waiting the 
litter bearers’ return, he was again struck, 
this time suffering a compound fracture of 
the arm. With magnificent fortitude he 
bound a rifle stock to his shattered arm as a 
splint and then crawled 300 yards over rough 
terrain to the aid station. 

“Through his outstanding bravery and un- 
flinching determination in the face of desper- 
ately dangerous conditions Private Doss saved 
the lives of many soldiers. His name be- 
came a symbol throughout the Seventy- 
seventh Infantry Division for outstanding 
gallantry far above and beyond the call of 
duty.” 

Think of it, my friends, think of the mag- 
nificent spirit of sacrifice, devotion, service 
and loyalty that moved this gallant young 
man. No human words can possibly portray 
his fearless attachment to duty, his high pur- 
pose to rescue and help his fellow men, his 
unceasing zeal in carrying out works of 
mercy. This is an unusual illustration in- 
deed, but from my own knowledge of the 
official record of the service of your group, 
it typifies perhaps as well as anything else 
could, the unexcelled sacrifices that your boys 
have made to forward the cause of our coun- 
try in the time of its greatest trial. I could 
go on and on to give examples of the ex- 
ceptional work and service of our medical 
corpsmen, your medical corpsmen, who were 
never afraid to die—and many of them did 
die—and who never hesitated for a moment, 
no matter how -great the hazard, to help 
their comrades. - I may well say that so long 
as America can develop men imbued with 
the profound love of God and fellow man 
that animated these gallant corpsmen, the 
fountainhead of our liberty and freedom wil! 
be secure. Theirs was a triumph of the 
spiritual over the things of a materialistic 
world, over the most terrible engines of hu- 
man dcstruction, over the most frightening 
events of war. 

We can all learn a precious lesson from 
their devotion and unstinted sacrifice. But 
we must do more than that; we must give 
some practical expression to the great patri- 
otism and idealism which they brought 
into the service of their country. We must 
so shape our future conduct and the 
conduct of the affairs of our Government 
that the immortal truths for which they 
made these immutable sacrifices, the im- 
mortal truths of justice, freedom, democracy, 
and faith may be preserved in our way of 
life and in our religious, political, social, and 
economic institutions. We must strive to 
bring into reality the lasting peace for which 











they and their other noble comrades suf- 
fered to insure. We must work to end this 
jnsensate, periodic slaughter of our young 
men, to banish these hates, these prejudices, 
these loathings of the spirit and the mind, 
these greeds for power, these lusts for con- 
quest and possessions—all the gross brutal- 
izing tyrannies—which breed strife between 
human beings and nations. 

We must ourselves be true to the immortal 
truths that are set forth in our religious 
teachings, Constitution, the right of our peo- 
ple to be free, to go their owfPway of life, and 
to practice and enjoy their conscientious be- 
liefs and convictions and the worship and 
faith of their own choice. We do not seek 
to dictate to others free to choose, the kind 
of government they shall have. We ask that 
they shall “do unto others as they would 
have others do unto them.” We ask that 
they join with us to stop this recurring 
putchery, bloodshed, and suffering which re- 
duces mankind to the level of the jungle 
beast and which in this atomic age, if pur- 
sued to its logical end, will surely bring all 
civilization down in ruins. 

Let us remember that the government is 
not our master, the state is not our master, 
but our servant. The government and the 
state must bring to us the blessings of de- 
mocracy and not the cursed slavery of dic- 
tatorship. Let us keep all our institutions 
free and democratic, let us insure that the 
young men and women of this and future 
generations will not only be spared the hor- 
rors of war but will be accorded the blessings 
of peace, will be given the right to pursue 
their own chosen careers with the least pos- 
sible interference by the state and without 
having pressed down on them the heavy 
burdens of militarism and regimentation. 

We have just finished a great, costly, and 
bloody war. As yet, we have not brought all 
our boys back from that war, though we hope 
that time is close at hand. Let us put a 
stop to jingoistic, war-monging talk. Let 
us cease trying to regiment our young men 
into the very military patterns that they 
fought to destroy elsewhere. Let us be pre- 
pared for any eventuality and maintain an 
adequate national defense to guard our Na- 
tion from attack but let us work and strive 
for a peaceful democratic world where free 
nations will settle their disputes without re- 
sorting to force, death, and destruction. 

We cannot be too vigilant in this work be- 
cause militaristic movements are active and 
powerful, led sometimes by sincere patriotic 
groups. 

To all intents and purposes an aroused 
public opinion springing spontaneously from 
the homes, churches, educational institu- 
tions, labor, and management groups and 
virtually every other segment of the Ameri- 
can people has, for the time being at least, 
completely overwhelmed the peacetime draft, 
or universal military service. 

The proposal for extension of Selective 
Service, that is, the wartime draft is equally 
objectionable to opponents of conscription. 
Like universal service, it would continue tak- 
ing our young men into the armed forces by 
compulsion. It would continue taking them 
away from their homes, families, schools and 
jobs, breaking and interrupting their careers 
and regimenting them into military com- 
ponents in Army camps where they will be 
subject to all the undesirable conditions and 
temptations of that atmosphere. 

In the main, there are three arguments for 
this proposal, in fact for both proposals. 
First, that they are necessary to furnish re- 
placements for demobilized personnel. Sec- 
ondly, that they are essential to our national 
defense, and thirdly, that the Army can dis- 
cipline, train, educate and develop our young 
men better than their parents, their religious 
leaders and our American schools and col- 
leges. With full respect to the proponents, to 
my mind, all these arguments are specious 
and untenable. 

The present strength of the volunteer 
forces of Regular Army, Navy and Marine 
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Corps is in the neighborhood of 1,000,000 
men, and it is growing every day. Such a 
force is more than enough, if properly de- 
ployed—and there has been enough time 
since VJ-day for that—to perform all essen- 
tial occupational duties and, together with 
the millions of highly trained, experienced 
veterans who have already been, or shortly 
wil be demobilized, to provide an adequate 
national defense in peacetime. 

Of course, if we anticipate war in the im- 
mediate future, or the next few years, this 
force may not be sufficient. I do not believe 
that our Nation is presently in danger of war 
though we should be prepared for every 
eventuality. More than that, we should work 
to strengthen the instrumentalities of peace 
and to make war impossible. The draft 
moves in precisely the opposite direction. 
It pours oil on the smouldering fires of inter- 
national unrest. The adoption cf the draft, 
either by extending selective service, or by 
adopting universal conscription, will cer- 
tainly excite the suspicion and distrust of 
other nations and certainly result in another 
mad competitive race of armies and arma- 
ments that would in every likelihood culmi- 
nate in another, and probably the final, 
world war. 

After all the pious words about the At- 
lantic Charter, self-determination for all na- 
tions, peace, justice, tolerance and decency 
which our Government has broadcast by 
every manner and means throughout the 
world during the past few years, this Nation 
ought to be ashamed of itself at this time to 
be setting the example to other nations, by 
conscription or otherwise, of starting another 
race in armies and armaments. In fact, if 
we still retain any faith whatsoever in our 
oft-repeated, widely disseminated war aims, 
it is our solemn duty to future generations 
of young Americans and to humanity itself to 
strive for peace, to furnish the strong, mili- 
tant leadership necessary to secure lasting 
peace instead of working to set up the condi- 
tions and instruments that will inevitably 
lead to war. 

Moreover, it 1s now evident that armies 
of the future, if we must have them, will not 
be trained along conventional military lines 
as foot soldiers and infantrymen. The 
atomic bomb has already reshaped and rev- 
olutionized future warfare. Basic training 
as the Army has known it during the recent 
war is obsolete. The soldier of the future, 
for the most part, must be a carefully trained 
and skilled technical specialist, schooled in 
the scientific laboratory and practiced in fac- 
tory and industrial techniques. He must be 
equally at home in the air, on land, and on 
and under the sea. The real military ef- 
fective of the future may well never smeil 
the smoke of battle. From locations far re- 
moved from his objectives he will press but- 
toms and exercise remote control over elec- 
trical and chemical devices and weapons that 
will spread havoc and destruction thousands 
of miles away. Such an army, such a na- 
tional defense embracing coordinated naval 
and aviation units must be made up of a 
relatively small but hard striking, regular, 
professional highly mechanized force that 
can spring into action over a very broad 
front on a moment's notice. 

Neither selective service nor the peacetime 
draft could ever furnish such a force because 
science is moving so fast that reserves trained 
under these programs would be outdated, and 
outdated almost as quickly as they could be 
trained. Few citizens would oppose voluntary 
training for our young men in National 
Guard, ROTC, and civilian defense and scien- 
tific academic work, but none of these activi- 
ties should have compulsory features which 
are offensive to the American tradition and 
highly objectionable to most of our people. 

Our boys fought and died to defeat mili- 
tarism and not to adopt the basic patterns 
of military dictatorship in our own country. 

Before we launch upon the building of 
large-scale provocative military establish- 
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ments, the least we can do in the sacred 
name of those who have sacrificed so much 
for a decent future world is to intensify 
our efforts for peace. It is surely not only 
most appropriate but most urgent that we 
should try with all our energy sincerely 
through utilizing the UNO and all other 
agencies working for peace through inter- 
national agreement to end military conscrip- 
tion throughout the world, outlaw the atomic 
bomb just as we outlawed poison gas, 
earnestly strive for the reduction of large 
armaments and use every other means avail- 
able to us to put an end to the inhuman 
and periodic killing and maiming of our 
finest young men and spare the world the 
misery, suffering and social unrest that war 
always entails. 

The least we can do, I repeat, and want 
to emphasize, before we set out on a program 
of militarization of our young men and 
economy is to make insistent and earnest 
appeals and efforts for peace. When other 
nations reject them and it should become 
evident to us that they are unwilling to act 
in good faith, that they insist on conscrip- 
tion and armaments to enforce policies of 
aggression, imperialism and totalitarian in- 
filtration that will lead to war, it will then 
be time enough for us to consider the stark 
realities and the necessities of having to live 
in a world that will be turned into an armed 
camp. 

Private first class Doss and his comrades of 
the Medical Corps and all their other com- 
rades of the fighting fronts of every race 
and creed, through heroism and sacrifice have 
pointed out to us the path to peace. The 
least we can do as a people and as a nation 
is to live up to the great ideals, the lofty 
aspirations for which they fought, suffered 
and died. If we truly keep their sacrifices 
and sufferings in mind, if we have the same 
high purpose and the same warm faith, the 
same love of God, humanity and country 
that animated them, if we cling tenaciously 
to the fundamentals of freedom and democ- 
racy for the perpetuation of which unspeak- 
able carnage has afflicted the whole world, 
we will rapidly move into a brighter day, a 
day of prosperity and peace for all our Amer- 
ican people and for the world. 





Philip Rudich 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1946 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, in the midst 
of all the grave industrial disputes which 
are having such a deplorable effect on 
the welfare of our country, it is my 
pleasure to speak briefly of a labor leader 
in my congressional] district, who is doing 
an outstanding job. 

Mr. Philip Rudich, the manager of 
south Jersey joint board, Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, has 
brought to his present work a wealth of 
personal experience, as well as a calm 
and judicious temperament, which has 
proven highly beneficial to all of south 
Jersey. He has been a manual worker 
and he knows the workers’ problems, but 
he likewise knows and appreciates the 
problems and difficulties of management. 

He has been concerned with the wel- 
fare of the worker in the clothing in- 
dustry since his early youth, when he 
was employed in Baltimore. He came to 
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my district in 1932, in the depths of de- 
pression, and has made a vast contribu- 
tion to the welfare of working people 
and to industrial peace and good rela- 
tionships. 

Mr. Sveaker, there has been no district 
in the United States with a better war 
record than mine. Industrial enterprise 
increased and prospered, and production 
was maintained efficiently and consist- 
ently, and still is. To this happy situa- 
tion, the efforts of Phil Rudich have con- 
tributed in substantial measure. 

He has become a real part of the com- 
munity, and has been of help and assist- 
ance in many civic endeavors, especially 
in the wartime bond and material con- 
servation drives. 

That he is held in esteem and affection 
is evidenced by his fiftieth birthday cele- 
bration, which occurred on December 23, 
1845, which, in most inclement weather, 
was attended by 800 friends from all 
walks of life and representing all shades 
of political opinion. 

It is my pleasure to make this brief 
mention of his work and to hope that it 
will continue successfully in the future 
as it has in the past. 





Lumber Dealer Asks for Price Control To 
Prevent Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1946 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past several weeks I have repeatedly 
expressed the view that the honest and 
legitimate real-estate men and lumber 
dealers cf the country would refuse to 
support the efforts of the speculators to 
profitecr at the expense of the returning 
veterans. Today I received a letter from 
a lumber dealer who says that he would 
profit considerably if my bill were de- 
feated, but he is strongly urging its pas- 
sage because of his fear of inflation. 

GREAT LAKES, ILL., March 1, 1946. 
Hon. WrR:GHT PATMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Crear Mr. PaTMAN: I have been following 
closely your efforts to put ceilings upon resi- 
dential construction, both new and old. Two 
nights ago I had the privilege of hearing your 
discussion on the radio from Washington. 
As manager of a retail lumberyard with a 
large residential construction volume, as a 
real-estate operator, and as the owner of a 
construction company specializing in hous- 
ing, I would like to take this opportunity to 
congratulate you on your understanding of 
the problems before us. I think it is un- 
doubtedly necessary at this time to put in 
sensible price controls on an item that has 
reached a very dangerous point of inflation. 

No doubt I would profit considerably if 
your bill were defeated, but I am strongly 
urging passage of it in order that what I see 
as inflation of tremendous proportions may 
be averted. 

I also strongly urge that the program be 
administered directly by the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, with whom I have had 
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considerable dealings. The vast knowledge 
they have accumulated of actual construc- 
tion costs and methods will be the greatest 
contribution to the success of the measure 
in operation. 

If I can be of any service to you at this 
or any other time, please do not hesitate 
to callon me. I expect to return to my home 
in Lufkin, Tex., upon discharge from the 
Navy within the next month. 

Yours very truly, 
ARTHUR TEMPLE, Jr., 
Sie, Units 3 and 4, Building 1200, 
Disbursing Section; Duty, United 
States Navy Personnel Separation 
Center, Great Lakes, IIl. 





Substandard Wages Paid in So-Called 
High-Wage Areas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES P. GEELAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1946 


Mr. GEELAN. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
widespread notion among people in this 
country, most of whom should be better 
informed, that substandard wages are 
paid only to workers in the Southern 
States or in a few isolated spots in this 
country. Actually, very low wages are 
paid to a proportion of workers in all 
parts of the country including those sec- 
tions that are commonly supposed to be 
high-wage areas. You will find pockets 
as it were, of substandard wages in all 
parts of this country—North, South, 
East, and West. Actually, the only dif- 
ferences between certain regions insofar 
as wages is concerned, is the extent and 
severity of substandard wages in one 
place as compared to another. The en- 
tire Nation needs the protection of legis- 
lation which would amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and thus raise wages 
everywhere nearer to what may be con- 
sidered an “American standard.” To il- 
lustrate this point, I wish to reproduce 
herewith an editorial appearing in the 
Connecticut Vanguard in its January 
1246 issue, I quote: 

COMPANY CASE SHOWS MINIMUM-WAGE LAW 
; * NEED 

We have a left-handed compliment to pay 
to a certain company. This firm has been 
running newspaper advertisements seeking 
female employees at 55 cents an hour. There 
are other firms around the State paying wages 
as low as this, but few have the courage to 
come right out in public and admit it. Con- 
gratulations to this company on its courage. 

The vanguard is grateful to this company 
for helping the CIO to dispel the myth of 
high wages. The CIO is doing some work in 
this direction itself, but an employer with 
the frankness of this company can always do 
it better. 

A contract, which includes the 55-cent 
rate, was recently negotiated with the com- 
pany by the union cf mine, mill, and smelter 
workers. No apology is due from the union, 
Before negotiations the minimum pay rate 
was 45 cents. What the union accomplished 
was an increase amounting to more than 22 
percent. In addition, the union obtained the 
inclusion in the contract of a wage reopening 
clause, so that a further increase can be asked 
following settlement of the general wage drive 





in the area. In other words, the union js 
not through with the company. 

But the union should not in the first place 
have had to fight for a wage raise from a 
paltry 45 cents an hour to a puny 55 cents. 
A minimum wage at a standard of decency 
should be a matter of law. It should be pos- 
sible for unions to concentrate on raising pay 
standards above the minimums of decency 
and not be compelled to devote time to lifting 
pay levels out of the gutter. 

If Congress would pass the Pepper amend- 
ment to the minimum-wage law a Federal 
floor under wages of €5 cents an hour would 
be established. 

The CIO talks a good deal today about the 
need of a social conscience among industrial 
employers. This particular company’s case 
seems to us to be a case in point. This firm 
is hiring women employees at 55 cents an 
hour, $22 a week, $1,144 a year—less deduc- 
tions. The president of the company is paid 
$48,000 a year; the vice president receives 
$30,000; and the exscutive vice president, 
$26,979. Directors and five officers, includ- 
ing the afore-mentioned, receive a total of 
$140,979. 

We can’t he’p wondering how people like 
these feel about consigning their employees to 
substandard living when they themselves, 
out cf the profits of the same industry, live 
so richly. 





Letter of Ralph R. Todd, of Greensboro, 
N.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1946 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I am including a letter received from 
Mr. Ralph R. Todd, a veteran who has 
seen 3% years of service, from Greens- 
boro, N. C., outlining, in my opinion, 
sound suggestions: 


GREENSBORO, N. C., February 8, 1946. 
The Honorable Cart L. DURHAM, 
Congressman, Sixth District North Caro- 
lina, House of Congress, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear Sir: The writer has just returned 
from service after 344 years, with 2 years in 
the ETO, and it was decided that many of 
us would write our Congressmen immediately 
upon our return and express our views in 
regard to certain matters—for what they are 
worth: 





SECURITY 


We feel we must have a strong Army in 
order to win the peace—troops for the Zone 
of Interior, occupation forces, and a strong 
commitment to back up UNO. If necessary 
to do so to maintain this security force, we 
should by all means continue the draft. 
However, a program should be instigated to 
sell these men going in now on the idea that 
the job they are doing is just as important 
as the job the men did during the war— 
that what we do now and the manner in 
which we do it is going to determine whether 
we have a long period of peace, or continue 
major wars at 10- to 20-year intervals. 


FOREIGN POLICY 


It is felt we should have a strong foreign 
policy, w‘th the necessary force to back it 
up. There is already some talk about the 
State Department recognizing the forceful 
acquisition of the Baltics by Russia, which 
is definitely against point 6 of President 














Truman’s 12-point foreign policy and repre- 
sents an appeasement policy which has 
already proven itself to be the road toward 
trouble. These European countries are to- 
day a seething mass of hatred—and will con- 
tinue to be so as long as the major powers 
continue to play politics at the expense of the 
smaller powers. We have stated our policies 
in the form of the Atlantic Charter, the “four 
freedoms,” and President Truman's foreign 
policy—sg, let’s follow through on our stated 
policies, Whether it be in relation to the 
Baltics, Turkey, Iran, or any other countries, 
with the forces to back up our decisions. 
The powers we deal with today appreciate 
straight talk, and that’s what we should give 
them. 
UNRRA 


The writer was ammunition officer 
throughout the entire war, and also worked 
as such for several months during the occu- 
pation. I have had an opportunity to work 
and discuss matters with hundreds of dis- 
placed persons. I have been in and out of 
the displaced persons camps. I have talked 
with numbers of my fellow officers who have 
been in charge of displaced persons’ trains 
into Poland. I have discussed the matter 
with fellow officers in the military govern- 
ment. In short, I have studied the matter 
over a perioc of several months in the Ameri- 
can occupied zone in Germany. It seems 
that a considerable number of people here 
have the mistaken idea that UNRRA is 
strictly a Jewish problem, which conception 
is quite wrong. These displaced persons are 
made up of refugees from the Nazis and from 
Russian-dominated countries; they are, for 
the most part, political refugees, and can- 
not be repatriated due to retaliation against 
them. Even President Roosevelt recognized 
this and stated that these people would not 
be foreed back to areas where it has been 
proved that retaliation against them will 
amount to persecutions just as bad as the 
Nazis carried on. The plight of all these 
people is pitiful, and we should continue to 
help them to the extent of our ability, treat- 
ing each and everyone on an equal basis— 
whether he be a Gentile, Jew, Pole, Baltic, 
Balkan—in all matters, food, housing, immi- 
gration privileges, etc., until the problem ts 
settled. To do otherwise is inhumane and 
breeds for trouble. 


FOOD FOR EUROPE 


It is felt that everything possible must be 
done to keep the rest of the world from 
starving. Some of the people in Europe who 
were looking for the happy day for the Allies 
to win the war are already murmuring that 
“most anything is better than present condi- 
tions”—with children dying of malnutrition 
and others going hungry with bleak possi- 
bilities—these things make for restlessness 
and for trouble which breeds for fanatics like 
Hitler. We must help during this critical 
time until economic conditions begin to 
stabilize—if nothing else, strictly from a 
selfish standpoint. 


INTELLIGENCE 


With our world citizenship responsibilities 
and our security problems facing us as never 
before, we need in addition to our diplomatic 
corps and our consuls a corps of men 
throughout the world to report back to our 
State Department or some such central 
agency the trend of thinking of the men in 
the street—the bakers, local bankers, local 
merchants, and even local politicians, as well 
as to keep an eye on any war plants that 
may be set up in out-of-the-way areas. Ex- 
perience has taught us that we get only a 
portion of the picture from exchange of view- 
points from our diplomats, who are told only 
what the respective governments want us to 
know. If our Government can keep abreast 
of the trend of thinking of the masses, utilize 
this information, and set policies accordingly, 
it is felt we could go a long way toward elimi- 
nating future conflicts. 
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It is hoped that out of the millions of men 
overseas who had an opportunity to study 
conditions and gather conclusions, that many 
of them will take the opportunity to pass 
these impressions to those responsible for 
setting up our policies—not as a member of 
& pressure group—or not with an ax to 
grind. If this is done and the impressions 
are channeled in the right directions, I feel 
a great deal will have been accomplished. 

Thanking you, I remain, 

Sincerely, 
RaLPpH R. Topp. 





Lithuania and Liberty 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


~ HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1946 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein an article 
entitled “Lithuania and Liberty,” by Dr. 
W. Elmer Ekblaw, of Clark University, 
Worcester, Mass., eminent scholar and 
public figure. 

This article concisely sets forth the 
ease Of Lithuanian freedom and the 
urgent need for relieving that afflicted 
country and noble people of cruel op- 
pression and unwelcome domination. 

I urge our State Department to act at 
once through the use of good offices to 
liberate Lithuania and the other Baltic 
and Balkan states who are seeking their 
sovereignty and independence. 

The article follows: 


LITHUANIA AND LIBERTY 
(By Dr. W. Elmer Ekblaw, Clark University) 


The Lithuanians in America’s population 
have recently celebrated the twenty-eighth 
anniversary of their independent statehood 
following the First World War. By appro- 
priate ceremonials they have recalled the 
opportunity for service, the vision of happi- 
ness in the promise of liberty, and the uni- 
versal enthusiasm of their people, that Feb- 
ruary 16, 28 years ago, opened up for them 
on their political and cultural horizon. They 
have not only celebrated the anniversary of 
that glorious day, but they have reconse- 
crated themselves to the cause of freedom. 
They have resolved more firmly than ever, 
to crusade courageously, unceasingly, and 
faithfully for the restoration of that liberty, 
that independence of sovereignty, that bright 
promise of happiness and opportunity for 
service among the free nations of the world, 
which Lithuania deserves and which Russia 
has so treacherously and so unjustifiably 
wrested from her. 

What of the Lithuanians in Lithuania? 
They dare not raise their voices in protest 
against the cruel fate they suffer, much less 
have they heart to do so, as they realize how 
wretched is their slavery, how cruel is their 
bondage, how merciless is the treatment that 
has become their lot under the Russian 
tyranny. They see little hope for the future. 
Betrayed by the Russian Government that 
deliberately and cynically violated every sol- 
emn treaty it made with their country—the 
Peace Pact of 1920, the Nonaggression Act of 
1926, and the Mutual Assistance Pact of 
1939—the people have now no chance, no 
strength, no power to resist the complete and 
ruthless Russification of their beloved land. 

The political history of Lithuania for the 
last 6 years, albeit a record of patriotism, 
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persistent effort for neutrality, and patient 
attempt to placate her two mighty enemies, 
Germany on the one hand, and Russia on 
the other, has been a sad story of delusion, 
despair, and final exploitation and subjuga- 
tion first by one and then the other. Every- 
thing that Lithuania could honorably do to 
preserve her independence and integrity she 
did, but to no avail. Asmall land set between 
two wolfishly imperalist aggressors, she fell 
victim first to one and then the other, de- 
spite her determined and valiant struggle to 
retain her place among the free, sovereign 
nations. Since Russia’s seizure of the little 
land, there has been no mercy, no justice, 
no salvation in sight for the Lithuanians. 
They are now a people in bondage, as bitter 
as any that ever befell any people, as savage 
and terrible as any that Babylon, or Rome, 
or any conqueror ever imposed upon any 
people. 

The tide will turn. The day of reckoning 
will come—perhaps not so soon as the more 
hopeful Lithuanians would like, but surely. 
“The mills of God grind slowly, but they 
grind exceeding fine.” The leaven of freedom 
is forever working. Tyranny cannot endure. 
Injustice cannot prevail. And so the faith- 
ful foik of Lithuanian stock in America, cel- 
ebrating the anniversary of their former 
liberation and reasserting their right to free- 
dom, restating their indubitable claims to 
justice, have sound reason for their faith, 
their hope. 

God grant that America and Eritain, and 
all the rest of the freedom-loving nations of 
the world, stand steadfast for the freedom 
and autonomy of the Baltic States and peo- 
ples, as they have so far done; grant that 
there may be no wavering in their support 
of the rights of such small nations to liberty, 
and sovereignty over their own land and 
folk. 

All honor to the faith, the courage, the pa- 
tience of the Lithuanians, who dare so hero- 
ically to assert their rights; may they regain 
them all! 





Clothing Workers Demand Passage of 
Housing Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1946 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I should like to 
include the following statement from 
Jacob S. Potofsky, general secretary- 
treasurer of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America. 

This organization represents 325,000 
Americans, many of them veterans of 
World War II. I believe the Members 
would like to see that they have constit- 
uents who feel differently on the housing 
problem from the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards. 

Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 
representing 325,000 members and families, 
many of them veterans of this war, whole- 
heartedly support your housing bill and urge 
its passage without substitutes or crippling 
amendments. Veterans’ housing shortage co 
critical that it will forever be a blot upon 
Congress if it fails to make low-cost materials 
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and housing available to them after their sac- 
rifice to keep this country safe and free. 
American people will never understand Con- 
gressmen who would place private housing 
material and real-estate profits above essen- 
tial needs of American heroes. We con- 
gratulate you on your fight and urge you to 
serve notice on your colleagues American 
people will never forget any failure to pass 
your splendid measure. 
Jacos S. PoTorsky, 
General Secretary-Treasurer, Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of 
America. 





Vandenberg Policy Soundly Based 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1946 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, ever since 
returning from Russia late last fall, I 
have been urging that the United States 
adopt and adhere to a realistic policy 
toward Russia exemplifying both firm- 
ness and friendliness in our Russo-Amer- 
ican relations. Upon our return, the 
members of our subcommittee of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee made 
such recommendations to President Tru- 
man, to the State Department, to the 
Congress, and to the country. 

It is gratifying therefore, Mr. Speaker, 
to observe at long last that the admin- 
istration seems to be veering toward a 
policy of firmness with Russia. Senator 
VANDENBERG in his historic report to the 
Senate last week apparently applied the 
prod which finally moved the State De- 
partment and the White House from the 
dream world in which they have been 
living. Following the address of the 
senior Michigan Senator, Secretary of 
State Byrnes in somewhat less definite 
and direct language emulated the exam- 
ple of Senator VANDENBERG and spoke up 
for American interests and American 
ideals. Still later, the chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
echoed the same sentiments. 

The reaction of the American press 
has been almost universally favorable to 
the positions outlined by Senators Van- 
denberg and Connally and by Secretary 
of State Byrnes. As an example, I call 
your attention to the following editorial 
from the Sioux Falls Daily Argus Leader, 
published in Sioux Falls, S. Dak.: 

VANDENBERG POLICY SOUNDLY BASED 

Among the significant speeches of the year 
in Congress was that by Senator ARTHUR VAN- 
DENBERG when he reported this week on his 
observations at London as an American dele- 
gate to the UNO meeting in London. 

Out of his experience at the UNO session 
came the profound impression, he told his 
colleagues, that the time has come to deal 
firmly with Russia. 

The United States and Russia, he believes, 
can live together in reasonable harmony. 
But, he insists, we must be ready (1) to speak 
as plainly as Russia does and (2) to sustain 
our purposes just as vigorously as Russia does 
hers. F 

Clearly, therefore, he does not advocate a 
policy of appeasement. Instead he is sug- 
gesting that we be firm and that we be 
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articulate. He wants the United States to 
speak out and to insist that our policies com- 
mand the position they merit. 

Obviously he is not in sympathy with those 
who seem to be of the impression that we 
must soft-pedal our criticism of Russia and 
that we must retreat from our objectives to 
keep the Russian bear in good humor. 

Senator VANDENBERG’s ideas should com- 
mand attention because of the experience 
from which he draws his deductions. He has 
been in London for the past 2 months at- 
tending the UNO deliberations where he has 
had an opportunity to deal with the Russians 
and to study with other nations the problems 
of the world. Because he is a competent and 
qualified observer, we should heed his recom- 
mendations. 

Interesting, too, is the fact that his obser- 
vations duplicate those given to the Sioux 
Falls Chamber of Commerce last December 
by Representative Kart Munort, of South Da- 
kota, just after he had returned from a tour 
of Russia. He said then that we can get 
along with Russia but that we must be will- 
ing to speak out and to say “No” to that 
country when our ideals and circumstances 
so advise. 


Mr. Speaker, Russia is a strong nation 
and she respects strength rather than 
vacillation. In her choice of friends 
among the family of nations she is at- 
tracted to those who say what they mean 
and mean what they say. In developing 
a pattern of international relations 
whereby Russia and America can jointly 
help preserve order, equity, and peace in 
the world, therefore, it is important that 
our American statesmen be both definite 
and firm. A continuation of the ap- 
peasement attitudes which have marred 
our dealings with Russia to date can lead 
only to disdain on the part of the Rus- 
sians and disillusionment on the part of 
the rest of the world. 





Housing Facilities for Veterans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD F. HARLESS 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1946 


Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter: 


DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS, 
TUCSON CHAPTER, No. 4, 
February 26, 1946. 
Representative RICHARD HARLEss, 
Representative from Arizona, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Harwess: At a meeting of the Dis- 
abled American Veterans, Chapters 2, 4, and 8, 
representing a membership of 1,440, held on 
Friday, February 22, 1946, a motion was made 
that a resolution be sent to our Arizona dele- 
gates in Washington setting forth the plight 
of the World War II veteran in obtaining 
housing facilities in the city of Tucson. 

“Be it resolved, That we, the Disabled 
American Veterans, request the proper gov- 
ernmental authorities come to Tucson and 
set up a housing program for World War II 
veterans similar to that projected for war 
workers during the years 1942 through 1945.” 

In explanation of the above resolution, we 
wish to cite the following facts: 

1. That old residences now are selling on 
the average for about twice their 1940 value. 





2. That World War II veterans are not get. 
ting a large enough percentage of the ayaij. 
able building supplies, evidenced by the erec. 
tion of many new warehouses, stores, and 
large homes far too expensive for the aver. 
age veteran. 

3. That many veterans are coming to 
southérn Arizona for health reasons. We 
feel that it is a governmental obligation to 
make it possible for these men to be able to 
stay here in order to rehabilitate themselves 
in this advantageous climate. 

Thanking you for any consideration you 
may give this matter, we are, 

Respectfully yours, 
EDWARD F. WEIL, 
Commander, Chapter 4, 
JOHN BLacKaz, 
Commander, Chapter 2. 
R. Gopparp, 
Vice Commander, Chapter 8. 





Selling America by Short Wave 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES P. RICHARDS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1946 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
a very pertinent and informative article 
by Richard L. Strout, carried in the 
Christian Science Monitor, on the sub- 
ject of selling America by short wave: 

SELLING AMERICA BY SHORT WAVE 
(By Richard L. Strout) 

WASHINGTON.—The State Department now 
broadcasts texts of important speeches and 
documents, and also news, to foreign coun- 
tries. Whether this will continue depends on 
what disposition is made of the great govern- 
mental broadcasting plants leased, built, or 
acquired during the war. 

The Associated Press recently decided not 
to let the State Department use its services 
as one of the sources of its news broadcasts 
to foreign nations, and the United Press fol- 
lowed suit. The AP and UP argued that the 
Government cannot engage in news broad- 
casting without creating the fear of propa- 
ganda. 

The International News Service is continu- 
ing its service to the Government. At the 
same time the Associated Press continues to 


-furnish its news to the British Broadcasting 


Corp., a quasi-governmental institution, and 
to Tass, the Russian Government news 
agency. 

During the war, the OWI sent out exten- 
sive news, as did the Office of Inter-American 
Affairs. Now the State Department wants 
to continue the service, on a greatly reduced 
scale. The world, it says, is eager to hear 
about the United States. Britain and Russia 
are actively distributing news. The State 
Department would like three things: (1) 
Appointment of information officers at prin- 
cipal embassies and legations; (2) continu- 
ation of its present practice of distributing 
full texts of important statements and 
speeches, sent abroad by radio telegraph, 
and (3) some form of news broadcasts. 

There are two sides to the argument. 
Against the service is the dislike of Govern- 
ment competing with private business, the 
fear of propaganda, the reluctance of the AP 
and UP to being connected with a Govern- 
ment enterprise which, they apprehend, may 
not only constitute propaganda itself, but 
may bring them under foreign suspicion of 
being Government organs. Carl W. Ackerman, 
dean of the Columbia School of Journalism, 


. 








supports their position, as does Edwin L. 
James, managing editor of the New York 
Times, who declares “there may arise a real 
issue of objectivity in the Government's 
news coverage, of a Presidential campaign, 
for instance.” 

The withdrawal of AP and UP will not, of 
itself, stop the State Department's broad- 
casts, though it may weaken its influence 
somewhat by clouding it with suspicion 
abroad. Ultimately, Congress will determine 
whether the State Department activity is 
continued by voting or withholding funds. 

There seems no doubt that the world wants 
news about the United States. Also that 
some of the news it is getting, even in the 
most favorable countries, like Britain, is 
sketchy. Without officiai texts, for instance, 
it would be hard even for British editorial 
writers to comment satisfactorily on a Tru- 
man speech of which they may get 300 words 
by cable. In three areas, southeast Eurcpe 
(including the Balkans), in the Middle East, 
and in southwest Asia, private American 
news agencies have few, if any, clients. If 
the State Department short-wave broadcasts 
end, British and Soviet broadcasts will have 
the field to themselves. American democracy 
won't have much voice. 

“The greatest single need I found was for 
widespread dissemination of news and in- 
formation concerning our country,” Maury 
Maverick, retiring Chairman of the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation, said recently on re- 
turning from a tour of the Pacific. 

“The outside world is eager for more 
knowledge of America,” commented Herbert 
Agar, editor and historian, formerly con- 
nected with war news dissemination. 

Ralph McGill, editor of the Atlanta Con- 
stitution, unpaid consultant to the State De- 
partment in setting up its information pro- 
gram, asserts that the State Department's 
broadcasts “are neither propaganda nor com- 
petition in the dissemination of news.” 

Recent debates in Parliament show no 
signs of dropping the B. B. C. overseas broad. 
casts. Among other things, officials say they 
are good-will factors in selling British goods 
abroad. 

The question is literally still “in the air.” 
The trade journal, Editor and Publisher, has 
asked the AP and UP to reconsider their ac- 
tion, While unsympathetic Time magazine 
asserts they are motivated by reasons which 
it calls obscurely mystical. 

Strong arguments, perhaps, can be made 
on either side, at least as to methods. But 
over the need of telling the world about 
American democracy, there seems little dis- 
agreement, 





The Housing Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILY TAFT DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1946 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of [Iilinois. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include two wires 
I have received, one from Mr. Ferd 
Kramer, president of the Metropolitan 
Housing Council of Chicago, and one 
from Mr. Louis Wirth, chairman of the 
Committee on the Chicago Housing 
Crisis, Chicago, IL: 

Curicaco, Itu., March 4, 1946. 
Hon. Emiiy Tart DoucGtas, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We consider passege of premium payment 

plan being voted on in Patman bill today key 
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to accomplishment of entire Wyatt program. 
Veteran housing crisis in Chicago grows more 
desperate daily. Must have action. Urge 
you lend full support to passage of premium 
Payment provision today and all other leg- 
islation needed to implement Wyatt pro- 
gram. 
* METROPOLITAN HovusING 
COUNCIL OF CHICAGO. 
Frep KRAMER, President. 

Cuicaco, Inu., March 4, 1946. 

Hon. Emity Tarr Dovctas, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urge immediate enactment of entire pro- 
gram suggested by Administrator Wyatt. 
We vigorously protest against any crippling 
amendment or vetoing of premium payments 
since we regard them as essential to prevent 
inflationary price increases and for full mo- 
bilization of capacity to produce. 

COMMITTEE ON THE 
Cuicaco Hovusinec Crisis. 
Lovis WirtH, Chairman. 





The Housing Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAT ARNOLD 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1946 


Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the ReEcorp, I wish at this point to in- 
clude the following remarks in opposi- 
tion to the Patman bill, H. R. 4761, to 
amend the National Housing Act. 

I have been wondering if this plan, the 
Patman bill, which proposes to give serv- 
icemen homes and about which we have 
been doing so much talking, will do the 
job. 

Of course, we. all want to see our serv- 
icemen have a place to live, but will this 
plan succeed? A plan conceived, I fear, 
mostly by inexperienced theorists, econ- 
omists,and analysts, quite a few of 
whom have not even had any real busi- 
ness experience, say nothing about build- 
ing or property experience—I mean by 
that statement properties other than 
their homes that they have rented, sold, 
or bought on the open market. 

If this plan is adopted I think I can 
visualize what it will do to the small-town 
lumber and building-material dealers. 
The fabricators will get what meager 
supply of building material is available 
while the small-town markets and farm- 
ers—where houses are even scarcer in 
proportion than in the cities—cannot get 
materials for their servicemen. 

Here are the materials that must be 
produced which are subject to distribu- 
tion controls through priorities: lumber, 
concrete block, clay sewer pipe, struc- 
tural clay tile, cast-iron soil pipe, cast- 
iron radiation, common brick, millwork, 
face brick, gypsum board, gypsum lath, 
and bathtubs. What has happened that 
all these essential building materials are 
lacking? Have we exhausted raw ma- 
terialsupply? Or plant production? No. 

Here, for example, is an instance of 
OPA action that hes resulted in increased 
production. After 6 months’ delay, OPA 
granted a 4 to 10 percent price ad- 
justment that allowed 125 of 400 closed 
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brick and tile plants to reopen. This 
price adjustment allowed these plants 
and 400 others that had been operating, 
to hire needed labor. As a result, in the 
next quarter, production rose 35 per- 
cent. 

But in hardwood flooring, siding, ply- 
wood, millwork, and construction lum- 
ber, OPA clings to its wartime formules. 
Instead, OPA follows the unrealistic pol- 
icy of allowing premium prices to mills 
for producing lumber for such things as 
export to foreign countries and for items 
that were needed in wartime industries. 

In 1925 a million homes were built by 
private industry, and homes will not be 
built now unless private industry builds 
them. 

Will the housing expediter do like the 
War Production Board did during the 
war—fiounder around until the President 
had to call in men with extensive busi- 
ness experience, such as Mr. Wilson, to 
get war materials produced and Mr. 
Jeffers to get rubber produced in suffi- 
cient supply? Isthisa carefully camou- 
flaged political scheme to get another 
huge Federal bureau going so there will 
be more votes for the fall election? I 
have been a Member of this body since 
January 1943 and have heard a lot of 
speeches by my colleagues on this floor 
condemning bureaus and bureaucrats. 
Now we reverse ourselves and endeavor 
to set up a bureau that will be one of 
the largest, if not the largest, yet 
established. 

Why not let the Federal Works Agency 
handle this project if the Government 
must get deeper into the building 
business? The Public Buildings and 
Grounds Committee is in the building 
business and has had a chance to see and 
learn about the Federal Works Agency 
and its operation. It is staffed with men 
who have building experience; it is 
already going and could handle this Pat- 
man brainstorm, if the Government in- 
sists on getting in the building business 
and competing with private business. 

As evidence of its ability to build 
houses, the Federal Works Agency in one 
operation, let contracts for 49,000 houses 
in 5 weeks’ time and has actually built 
90,000 houses, so if we must have a bureau 
dabbling in the building field why not 
call in the Federal Works Agency, which 
I am satisfied can do the job without in- 
creasing its personnel? 

I think all that needs to be done to get 
houses going is to take the OPA off the 
necks of the manufacturers of building 
materials and the retail lumber and 
building-material dealers of the country. 
Everyone, I am sure, will agree with me 
that it took production to win the war— 
now at this stage of reconversion it will 
take production to win the cconomic and 
psychological peace, not only here in 
America but all over the world. 

Comptroller Lindsay Warren says 
there are 10 agencies in Federal con- 
struction, 10 in materials and construc- 
tion and now we have a plan before us 
to set up the biggest one yet. 

The Patman bill is unsatisfactory and 
the Wolcott substitute, while it is an im- 
provement, does not insure production 
and without production priorities will 
not be worth the paper on which they are 
written. 
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This bill should be sent kack to com- 
mittee and more extensive hearings held, 
then let us do everything possible in the 
way of removing restrictions in order to 
really start production of building mate- 
rials. 





Truman O. K.’s Program for 2,700,000 
Homes for Vets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1946 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
PM for February 7, 1946: ° 


TruMAN O. K.’s PrRoGRAM FoR 2,700,000 Homes 
FoR VETS—PLAN To COMPLETE $20,009,000,- 
000 PROJECT IN 22 MONTHS 


(By Gordon H. Cole) 


WASHINGTON, February 7.—Wilson Wyatt, 
National Housing Administrator, has re- 
ceived White House approval on a new emer- 
gency housing program for construction of 
2,700,000 new homes for veterans within the 
next 22 months, it was learned today. 

Wyatt’s program, aiming for an estimated 
$20,000,000,009 in new housing within 2 years, 
is the most ambitious home construction 
program ever attempted by the United States 
of America. The Nation’s construction rec- 
ord, set in 1927, was just over 990,000 dwell- 
ing units built in a single year. 

Announcement of Wyatt’s program is ex- 
pected within the next 24 hours, 


TO GET PRIORITY 


With the formal announcement, Wyatt is 
expected to order postponement of virtually 
all new commercial, industrial, and other de- 
ferrable construction until the veterans have 
been housed, 

Instead of 400,000 new homes this year, 
propesed by Wyatt’s predecessor, John B. 
Blandford, Wyatt is raising the Government’s 
sights to shoot for 1,000,000 new homes by 
December 31, this year, and 1,700,000 addi- 
tional homes by the end of 1947. 

To fix such a goal, Wyatt has been forced 
to discard the old “building-as-usual” philos- 
ophy which has enfeebled earlier Government 
attempts to cope with the housing short- 
age. Conventional materials and conven- 
tional construction are expected to produce 
two-thirds of the new homes. 

In addition, Wyatt is proposing substantial 
Federal subsidies to encourage the production 
of prefabricated and factory-built houses. 
Prefabricators are being asked to produce 
825,000 new houses by the end of next year— 
a production record never even imagined by 
most prefabricators, 


WYATT’S PROGRAM 


Factory production is to be used, under 
Wyatt's program, to provide low-cost homes 
selling for less than $5,000. At present ma- 
terial prices, conventional contractors are vir- 
tually frozen out of this lowest price range 
and little competition is expected with regu- 
lar builders. 

Wyatt's program further provides: 

Joint State and municipal operation of the 
program with city assistance to help the Fed- 
eral Government keep nonessential building 
from eating up scarce materials, 

Federal subsidies are to be paid material 
producers to absorb wage increases necessary 
to attract labor without raising the price to 
home owners. 
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Markets are to be guaranteed material pro- 
ducers. Premium payments will be consid- 
ered for producers who raise output over 
the established quota. 

The Government is to absorb undue risk 
in experimentation with new materials and 
new production methods. 

Tax incentives are to be offered new firms 
who take exceptional risks in the use of war 
plants for the production of materials, parts, 
or completed homes. 

A pregram has been worked out for re- 
cruiting and training 1,500,000 new building 
matervials and building trades workers. 

As an essential part of this program, Wyatt 
is renewing his request for price ceilings on 
new houses, old houses, and on vacant lots. 

All new construction will be for veterans. 
Nonveteran families will be required to prove 
hardship to be entitled to new housing dur- 
ing this program. 

To take care of the long-range housing 
needs of the Nation, Wyatt is urging enact- 
ment of the Wagner-Ellender-Taft housing 
bill, now pending in the Senate. 





Some of the Fruits of Our War—Glean- 
ings From 1 Day’s Issue of a Wash- 
ington Newspaper 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1946 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing articles: 


AMERICAN INVESTMENTS ABROAD TO REMAIN 
TANGLED FOR YEARS 
(By Associated Press) 

Under plans laid down at Potsdam, Ger- 
many will be stripped of its industrial war 
potential, and its manufacturing output for 
export will be limited to what the country 
must pay for imports essential to its domestic 
economy. 

Industrial machinery beyond this basic 
core will be dismantled and, in most cases, 
be used as reparations to replace and re- 
habilitate industries looted or devastated by 
the Nazis throughout Europe. 

Government officials said some of this ma- 
chinery will be American owned. They esti- 
mated that American investments in Ger- 
many before the war totaled approximately 
$1,300,000,000. 


OPPORTUNITY TO BUY 


Under present plans, the American owners 
would be given first opportunity to purchase 
their own property, for use somewhere out- 
side Germany, while retaining a claim for 
war damage against the Government. But 
this procedure has not received, as yet, the 
wholehearted approval of this Government. 





(By Richard Cushing) 


DaIREN, MANCHURIA, February 26 (De- 
layed).—This port city of Manchuria, oc- 
cupied by Red Army troops, is considered 
by the Russians as their own personal prop- 
erty for the moment. From all indications, 
they are in a forceful condition to stay. 

Full-dress Red Army maneuvers are being 
held over extensive areas of the rolling coun- 
try to the north of Dairen. 

The Russians have built tremendous mili- 
tary strength in Dairen, 30 miles from the 
big naval base at Port Arthur and clearly 
are seen to be taking a strong hold here. 





CLOSE SURVEILLANCE 


Official Soviet secret police are keeping 
foreigners under close surveillance. 

Huge quantities of industrial machinery 
I have been informed reliably, have been 
taken from Manchurian factories as booty 
of the Russians’ 10-day war and shipped to 
Vladivostok. I was told that 80 percent 
of the equipment of the Anshan steelworks 
between Dairen and Mukden was put aboard 
30 freighters which sailed for Vladivostok in 
a convoy last year. 

(In a broadcast from Tientsin, China, moni- 
tored in San Francisco by the American 
Broadcasting Co., Frederick B. Opper, of ABC, 
said 20 of the 30 ships were Liberty ships 
lend-leased to Russia by the United States.) 

Staff Sgt. Dick Wilkins, of New York, of the 
Army newspaper Stars and Stripes, Associated 
Press photographer Julian Wilson, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., and I rode into Dairen on Soviet 
trains yesterday. 

Mile after mile we saw Red forces in mili- 
tary maneuvers. They employed tanks, mcr- 
tars, and antiaircraft guns. American lease- 
lend tanks were in evidence. 


BIG BATTERIES SEEN 


As we neared Dairen we could see, on 
either side, fully equipped soldiers crawling 
across fields on their bellies in mock battle 
rows. Rows of surprisingly big antiaircraft 
batteries were being placed in strategic spots. 

The Soviet commandant at Dairen, stocky 
Lt. Gen. George Kirilovitch Kostov, obviously 
was surprised by the arrival of American 
newsmen in this bristling garrison port. 

He declared that we “were not in Man- 
churia,” that our China theater credentials 
were invalid and that we definitely were out 
of place. 

The general informed us we would be re- 
stricted to a hotel, guarded and dispatched 
to Mukden on the next train. Refusing to 
grant an interview, he suggested we remain 
in our rooms so our “security would not be 
endangered.” 

Today we were taken under arrest to the 
railroad station by three armed guards and 
put aboard a troop train. 

Considerable mystery has surrounded the 
recent disappearance of several Dairen White 
Russians, one an interpreter for the Reds. 

“White Russians aren’t treated any too 
well by the Reds,” I was informed. 

“We don't like to work for the Soviets. 
You never know what will happen to you 
when they don’t need you any more.” 





.Firty THOUSAND RUSSIANS IN Nazi ARMY 


TURNED OVER TO SOVIET BY UNITED STATES 
(By the Associated Press) 


FRANKFURT, March 2.—The United States 
Army has turned over to Soviet Russia more 
than 50,000 men caught fighting for Germany 
who have been classified as Russian nationals. 

Prisoner of war camps in the American 
zone are nearly empty of the Russians. It is 
explained here that under an agreement at 
Yalta the United States committed itself to 
turn over to the Soviet Union all Russian 
citizens who were captured in German uni- 
forms, who were members of the Red Army 
and could not show discharges, or who were 
accused by Russia of voluntarily giving aid 
and comfort to the enemy. 

This was to be done without regard to their 
personal wishes, and by force if necessary. 

What awaits these men in Russian terri- 
tory is not known here, but frenzied efforts 
by some of them to escape going there indi- 
cates that they do not contemplate the pros- 
pect with pleasure. At least 10 have com- 
mitted suicide. Others wounded themselves 
and many have forcibly resisted attempts by 
their American captors to put them on trains 
headed for Russia. 

Many of the suspects try to hide their na- 
tionality and the job of finding them among 








millions of prisoners is difficult. Russian in- 
vestigators scan the prisoner of war rosters 
and point out those they suspect. However, 
all suspects receive hearings from joint Rus- 
sian-American screening boards. 

Only about 700 of the suspects remain in 
the American zone. 


MuKpEN, February 28 (Delayed) .—Maj. 
Gen. Andrei Kovtounstankevitch, Soviet 
commandant in Mukden, told American cor- 
respondents today that Japanese prisoners 
of war in this area are being sent to Siberian 
camps instead of being repatriated. 

The general said he did not know precisely 
where they were sent or for what purpose, 
only that they were disarmed and dispatched 
to Siberia by train. 

The general had been asked whether the 
Japanese had been sent north as slave labor 
rews in the same manner Germans were em- 
ployed in Russian reconstruction. He said 
he was surprised such a question could be 
asked. 


(By the Associated Press) 


NUERNBERG, March 2.—The International 
Military Tribunal in a closed session today 
deliberated the prosecution demand for a 
criminal judgment against six Nazi organi- 
zations—the SA (storm troopers), the SS 
(Elite Guard), the Leadership Corps, Gestapo, 
Reich Cabinet, and the high command and 
General Staff. 

If the tribunal holds that the six organi- 
zations are criminal, the prosecution esti- 
mated that approximately 2,000,000 Germars 
might be liable to punishment. The defense 
said 7,000,000, including the turn-over in 
membership in the organizations, would be 
liable. 





Labor’s Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1946 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I am including a speech recently 
made by the Honorable John C. Knox, 
judge of the United States District Court 
for the Southern District of New York, 
on the subject of labor unrest, on Febru- 
ary 28 before the One Hundred Club in 
New York City. 

Judge Knox speaks with authority and 
commands the respect of every American 
citizen. No one, by the wildest stretch 
of the imagination, could call Judge 
Knox a labor-baiter. He is a sincere 
friend of labor and in this address he 
shows his concern about its irresponsible 
leadership. He approaches this subject 
in a calm, judicial manner with a back- 
ground of definite experience in the set- 
tlement of labor disputes. 

I endorse his views most heartily as 
being sound and thoroughly American 
and as representing the ideas of the true 
friends of labor, who look for a better 
understanding between industry and the 
workingman. There is no reason in the 
world why it shouldn’t be brought about 
and men like Judge Knox contribute im- 
measurably to that end. 

XCII—App.——72 
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The speech follows: 


My presence here tonight is due, I sup- 
pose, to the fact that recently I gave an inter- 
view to a newspaper reporter and was bold 
enough to suggest that disputes between 
capital and labor should be settled peace- 
fully, rather than by gage of battle. That 
suggestion met with a response that is little 
short of amazing, and I am pleased that 
some of your members thought it worthy of 
discussion at a meeting of this organization. 

You should understand at the outset that 
I make no pretense of being an expert upon 
labor’s relationship with capital. I have, 
nevertheless, had some experience in dealing 
with labor unions. A few years ago, when 
the fur workers’ union was dominated by 
Louis Lepke and Jacob Gurrah, I became 
acquainted with the brutalities that char- 
acterized their activities. Included among 
these were bombings, arson, stabbing, acid- 
throwing, and probably murder. After the 
conclusion of the trial in which these dis- 
orders were revealed, it was my privilege to 
send both of these ruffians to jail. Lepke, 
you may remember, was later convicted of 
homicide, and died in the electric chair. 

It may also interest you to know that, 
over the past 10 years, I have arbitrated 
numerous disputes between unions and man- 
agement. These arbitrations have had to 
do with numerous differences that had arisen 
between the electrical workers’ union and 
New York newspapers—the typographical 
union and Newark newspapers—and, most re- 
cently, with a dispute between the Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. and its elevator operators. 

In addition to this experience, I have been 
a Federal judge for almost 28 years. Within 
that time, and in the trial of a thousand 
lawsuits, I have come to know the processes 
by which involved and complicated questions 
between opposing litigants can be adjudicated 
peaceably, justly, and to the satisfaction of 
both of the parties and the public. Similar 
processes, in my judgment, can be made ap- 
plicable to the labor troubles that have so 
long plagued the land in which we live. If 
there be merit in the thought that I indulge, 
it is high time that these processes be put 
into operation. 

From the day on which Cain killed Abel, 
human beings have engaged in strife, con- 
troversy, and cavil. They will, I fear, con- 
tinue to do so until the crack of doom. It, 
therefore, becomes a task of civilization, 
not alone to prevent wars among the nations 
of the world, but to see to it that capital, on 
one hand, and labor, on the other, shall be 
required to settle their controversies without 
breaches of the public peace. 


TRIAL BY COMBAT 


Once upon a time, in the days of William 
the Conqueror, subjects might, in resolving 
their disputes, resort to trial by battle. Each 
of the disputants could choose his cham- 
pion, and these two, on a day appointed, 
would repair to a 60-foot square to engage 
in physical combat. They would be accom- 
panied by scarlet-robed judges of the court 
of common pleas, as well as by sergeants of 
law. This meeting would take place at sun- 
rise, and, upon proclamation that the court 
was in session, a knight would introduce 
the champions. 

The gladiators would be dressed in armor 
with red sandals. Their limbs were bare 
below the knees and the elbows. Arming 
themselves with 4-foot batons, each of the 
contestants wearing four-cornered targets, 
the men would begin their battle. If one 
did not vanquish the other before sundown, 
they were required to fight until stars shone 
in the sky. When this occurred—and if the 
case were one between a tenant and his land- 
lord—the tenant won his suit. This would 
follow, too, if the tenant’s champion was the 
victor. However, if the tenant’s champion 
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went to his death, or turned craven, the 
landlord was entitled to judgment. 

Thus, in a bygone day, lawsuits were tried. 
This procedure, without any semblance of 
right or justice about it, now seems un- 
civilized and ridiculous. And so it was. 
At the same time, it possessed one cardinal 
virtue: The gladiators fought each other and 
did not disturb the public peace. 

But, here in America—when strikes and 
lock-cuts cccur—the combatants not only 
fight each other, but engage in mortal com- 
bat with you and with me. Moreover, their 
acts are condoned by law and excused by 
public authority. Let me illustrate: 

A little more than 2 weeks ago this town 
was a beleaguered city. Due to a strike of 
Some 3,000 men, 6,009,000 people, in almost 
zero weather, were cut off irom their supply 
of fuel. Tugboats, it is true, had been taken 
over by the Government, but this, so far as 
the strikers were concerned, was an idle ges- 
ture. They disdained to work for the United 
States. 

Rather than do so, the workers decided— 
for all they cared—that the aged, the infirm, 
the sick, and the young might freeze to death. 
Upon their refusal to work, what happened? 
Did the Government operate the boats? It 
did nothing of the kind. 

What would it have done had 3,000 German 
or Japanese soldiers cut the supply line on 
which this city depends for comfort, health, 
and life itself? The Army and Navy of the 
United States would have come to our res- 
cue, and we would have had our fuel in less 
time than it takes to tell the tale. But not 
so in this case. A labor union was involved, 
and the power and might of government— 
strong enough to bring Germany and Japan 
to their knees—suddenly lapsed into a state 
of impotence. 


MERCHANTS PENALIZED 


What then took place? A peaceful com- 
munity was put under a regime that was 
nothing less than martial law. Business 
houses, places of amusement, public schools, 
and places of worship were told to close their 
doors, and they did. For this dislocation of 
normal city life the merchants of New York 
were penalized to the extent of millions upon 
millions of dollars. Immediately following 
this period of inconvenience, danger, and 
loss something happened. It was this: 

On the next day the owners of the tug- 
boats, together with their operatives, quickly 
decided that their dispute was one that 
might amicably be settled, and the siege of 
New York was lifted. Three arbitrators are 
now engaged in adjusting the differences that 
caused the strike. But when they make their 
decision who knows for certain that it will 
be enforced? The country’s steelworkers 
failed to observe the terms of their contract. 
Other unions may, if they choose, do like- 
wise. If so, we may again be subjected to a 
state of siege. 

You should know, at this point, that I am 
heartily in favor of labor unions. Were it 
not for them, the workers in industry, due 
to the selfishness of management, would face 
a barren and unhappy future. Unionism has 
done much to dignify their callings, and to 
raise their standards of living. I devcutly 
hope these accomplishments will be both 
secured and bettered. I don’t, however, sub- 
scribe to the idea that the rights cf labor 
are suverior to those of the public. In my 
judgment, both capital and labor should 
be required to subject themselves to the 
rigors of law and order and to the preserva- 
tion of the public welfare. 

COURTS OF PEACE 

Now, in what I am abcut to say, I wish you 
to know that I am not cppcsed to the use of 
conciliation and arbitration in labor disputes. 
If these devices, or either of them, can be 
effectively employed to bring about and 
maintain harmonious relations between 
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management and workers, I say, “More power 
to them.” But, when these methods fail 
to adjust differences, and when such failure 
threatens to subject the public to inconven- 
ience, loss, and open disorder, some other 
medium of determining labor disputes should 
be available to either or both disputants. 

Just as courts of law have superseded the 
gage of battle in the settlement of private 
quarrels, similar courts, in which labor con- 
troversies peacefully can be determined, 
should be established. If this were done, and 
if they were manned by upright, intelligent, 
fair-minded men, I firmly believe that before 
very long, both capital and labor would_look 
upon them with confidence and respect. If 
so, we could be relieved of the economic and 
social losses that are now suffered by both 
management and labor, and most of all by 
the public. 

Day in and day out, the court in which I 
sit is constantly deciding controversies quite 
as intricate and involved as any that were in 
issue in a labor dispute. Moreover, the liti- 
gants understand that each decision means 
what it says, and that it must be obeyed. 
The result is that the peace, order, and secu- 
rity of the community are, at all times, main- 
tained. If this country is to thrive and 
prosper; if it is to be free and happy; if its 
integrity of government is to continue, we 
must devise a means by which capital, labor, 
and the public may live in peace. 

In making approach to a solution of our 

present difficulties, we should constantly 
bear in mind that the right of a man to 
work is quite as precious as is the right to 
strike. Nevertheless, in the absence of union 
membership, thousands upon thousands of 
men are denied the privilege of earning a 
livelihood. I should imagine that, in their 
judgment, the freedoms about which we con- 
stantly prate and boast are little more than 
sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. 
, And as we give thought to the man who 
wants to work and can’t, we should also re- 
member the union members who go on strike 
not because of their wish to do so but be- 
cause they must. These men, I have reason 
to believe, can be counted by the thousands. 
If any of them dares criticize the leader who 
calls an unwarranted strike, he is a marked 
man from that day on. By one pretense or 
another, suspension or expulsion from the 
union is likely to be his portion. 


PLIGHT OF THE WORKER 


When this occurs, the worker will be de- 
prived of his job and prevented from getting 
another. Indeed, luck will be his if he is not 
subjected to mayhem and torture.. And yet, 
whatever happens to the worker, he is, from 
a practical standpoint, without the slightest 
chance of redress. Repressed in their utter- 
ances, dominated in their actions, and vic- 
timized frequently by officials who should 
give them protection, the lot of many of our 
workers has some of the characteristics that 
marked the slave laborers in Germany. These 
conditions should, and ultimately must, end. 

For what reason, too, should this country 
tolerate the warfare that is waged over juris- 
dictional disputes between rival and com- 
peting unions? As the leaders of these 
unions engage their men in industrial strife; 
as factories close down, and men chafe in 
idleness, money ceases to circulate, ma- 
chines grow rustry, consumer demand goes 
unsatisfied, women and children become hun- 
gry, and humanity is insufficiently clad. And 
all this in the name of union labor. 

If our politicians, and many of our public 
Officials, were forthright and spoke the truth, 
they would ascribe the blame for this situa- 
tion to the men who, in their struggle for 
personal power and aggrandizement, are will- 
ing that industry should be prostrate; that 
people should starve, and that the country 
should finance the campaigns that some labor 
leaders fight against us. 

Two days ago, this city was threatened with 
a strike of its transport workers—many of 
them civil-service employees of the munici- 
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pality, and entitled to benefits not ordinar- 
ily available to the workers in private indus- 
try. And who was primarily responsible for 
that threat to our convenience and safety? 
That answer is easy. His name is Quill, and, 
what is more, he is a member of the Council 
of the city of New York. 

Sworn to protect and defend the rights of 
the populace whose laws he helps to make, 
his loyalty to his union takes precedence over 
his allegiance to the public which elected 
him to office. Unless we are alert and ready 
to protect ourselves, it is entirely possible 
that union labor—a distinct minority of the 
population—will rule the majority. And, if 
this comes about, it will rule with a hand 
that is both hard and ruthless. 

When labor unions countenance strife and 
disorder, and when, fearful of the loss of in- 
come and numerical strength, they tolerate 
racketeering upon the part of subordinate 
locals, it is high time that the public cease 
to listen to the emotional appeals with which 
labor dins our ears, and insist that, when 
labor speaks, it shall do so, not only with 
reasonableness and realism, but with a sense 
of its own responsibility to the public wel- 
fare. 

Let us face the fact that if some of our 
leaders of labor be not curbed, they may, 
conceivably, wreck industry, destroy the cap- 
italistic system, and change our form of gov- 
ernment. Within my own courtroom, a com- 
munistic labor leader has declared that, if 
the court could not find the money with 
which to meet his demands, it would be well 
to permit the company, whose affairs were 
under administration, to be operated by its 
employees, who, he said, were the true own- 
ers of its property. 

As between labor and government, as be- 
tween capital and government; as between 
anybody and government, I stand for the au- 
thority of government—and the present form 
of government—over each and all of them! 

It were well that all of us should now reach 
the conclusion that, if men are to be free, and 
if they are to enjoy the blessings of freedom, 
they should no longer toy with the thought 
that the ideology either of fascism or com- 
munism will give relief from the tribulation 
that afflicts us. 





Lobbyists Attempting To Control Votes 
of Congress—Patman Charges Real- 
Estate Spokesmen With Attempting To 
Dupe Legitimate Builders 
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Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, I should like to 
include the script of a radio debate be- 
tween myself and the able Congressman 
from California, Representative Car. 
HinsHaw, which was broadcast over 
WINX on Sunday, March 3, at 12:15 
p. m., on a program entitled “Is Congress 
Doing the Job?” 

Mr. Hart. This is Ed Hart speaking to you 
from Washington. On January 3 President 
Truman told the people that we urgently 
need 5,000,000 additional homes now. It is 
clear, therefore, that this is an emergency 
problem which calls for an emergency meth- 
od of solution. The administration forces in 
Congress were slow to act. Then one day the 
President’s Housing Expediter, Mr. Wilson 





Wyatt, stated, in effect, that every da B 
gress fiddled 3,000 houses wit wire bon 
That statement burned white anger in the 
minds of the people who were looking in yain 
for a place to live. 

Recently Congress began consideration of 
the housing bill—the Patman housing bili— 
an administration measure. One of our 
guests today is Representative Wricur Par. 
MAN, Democrat, of Texas, author of that bill 
He will present his case. Our other guest is 
Representative Car. HINsHaw, Republican, of 
California, who states most emphatically that 
he is not against a housing program, but that 
he does oppose the particular Patman-Wyatt- 
administration program. 

Gentlemen, in your opinion has Congress 
been obstructing or aiding administrative 
efforts to do something about the scandalous 
housing shortage? Congressman Parman. 

Mr. Patman. Mr. Hart, last November I of- 
fered the Congress a practical housing bill 
embodying the main features of President 
Truman’s progrem. It had three objectives: 
First, to increase production of building ma- 
terials through incentive price increases and 
premium payments to producers, in order to 
obtain the maximum volume of the lumber 
and brick we need. Second, to channel scarce 
building materials into homes for veterans. 
Third, to kill off inflationary speculation in 
existing homes until production starts. 

My bill is simple—it is workable—but what 
has happened is unpardonable. I have a very 
high regard for Congressman HinsHaw, of 
California, my able, sincere opponent in this 
debate, and what I say is not personal, either 
as to him or any other individual. 

I accuse the lobbyists of the speculative 
real-estate interests—the paid disciples of 
those who worship the great god greed—of 
working incessantly, spending thousands of 
dollars, to sabotage the efforts of Congress to 
provide homes for Americans, particularly 
veterans. 

They are militantly on the job here on 
Capitol Hill in Washington, D.C. The veter- 
ans are being lulled to sleep, evidently, be- 
cause many of these opponents are telling 
them that they are for the veterans. Yes; 
they are for them, but they oppose the only 
plan that is offered, and they do not propose 
any plan of their own to help the veterans 
get houses. 

Not since the multi-million-dollar Wall 
Street lobby against the Holding Company 
Act of the mid thirties has Washington seen 
such an arrogant attempt to control the 
votes of Congress. 

T accuse these lobbyists and their employers 
of attempting to profiteer out of the misery of 
the American people who cannot find a place 
to live. . 

I accuse them of organizing a campaign 
built on deliberate falsehood and innuendo. 
I already have requested the FBI to investi- 
gate one set of forged telegrams sent from 
Texas to Congressmen. 

I accuse them of attempting to dupe legiti- 
mate builders with such statements as this: 
That this program to build more houses will 
put half the builders of the United States 
out of business. 

I accuse them of urging Congressmen to 
stoop to personal vilification of public offi- 
cials on the floor of the House because we 
wish to provide homes at a reasonable cost. 

That is the major reason why the Presi- 
dent’s housing program is being delayed. 
However, there is another reason. The late 
President Roosevelt once said there were 
some “Yes, but—’” men in Congress and 
elsewhere. Some of them still are with us. 
They are the men who give lip service to the 
veteran’s cause, then sabotage our sincere 
efforts to help provide him a home. Con- 


gress will be doing a job if it avoids these 
things and passes this bill. 

Mr. Hart. Thank you, Mr. Patman. Now 
let’s hear from Congressman HINSHAW. 

Mr. HinsHAw. Well, Mr. Hart, I’m going to 
Congress 


confine my remarks to the bill. 








Las been working hard to assure the building 
of more homes, particularly for veterans, and 
Mr. PaTMAN Will agree that there is not one 
single Member of the House of Representa- 
tives who is not eager to assist in building 
as many houses as possibly can be built to 
meet the shortage. The Patmian bill, in my 
judgment, would retard to slower than the 
present snail’s pace the production of mil- 
lions of houses. It would freeze the bad 
conditions that already exist in the housing 
industry and make them worse. It would 
create a further multiplication of the present 
confusion by adding a myriad of new regula- 
tions and barrels of red tape. That situa- 
tion is bad enough now. What we need is to 
cut away the jungle of red tape so that we 
can see new houses. 

Everyone knows that the one big bottle- 
neck caused by that red tape, the one which 
is holding up home building, is the shortage 
of building materials. If Mr. Patman and 
his colleagues would concentrate on the 
most direct and effective method of pro- 
ducing and delivering more building mate- 
rials and eliminate the unnecessary controls 
and red tape which are hampering builders, 
more homes would be built and the cost of 
building would be much less than it is now. 
The Patman bill, in my judgment, would de- 
lay building, and that is why I oppose it. 

Mr. Hart. Thank you, Mr. HINsHAW. You 
oppose the Patman bill because you see it 
holding up home building and adding to red 
tape more restrictions and confusion, while 
Mr. PaTMAN sees passage of his bill as the step 
necessary for Congress to take to alleviate 


the tremendous housing shortage. Now I’m - 


going to ask you: Is it really necessary to 
supplement the President’s Executive order, 
which made Mr. Wilson Wyatt our Housing 
Expediter, with additional housing legisla- 
tion? Why not let Mr. Wyatt do what he 
wants to do without further legislation, Mr. 
PATMAN? 

Mr. PATMAN. One good reason, Mr. Hart, is 
that the Second War Powers Act expires June 
30, and the power that he possesses now would 
expire June 30. Furthermore, he cannot stop 
speculative resales, which caused the specu- 
lation after World War I that was so ruinous, 
and he cannot break the bottlenecks in pro- 
duction or cut red tape, because he does not 
have the power under the Second War Powers 
Act. Therefore, this legislation is necessary. 

Mr. Hart. Do you want to comment on 
that, Mr. HInsHAw? 

Mr. HinsHaw. The whole trouble with our 
economy today, Mr. Hart, is the multiplicity 
of conflicting controls and the efforts of the 
administration to play checkers with the 
complex factors which make up our economy. 

Mr. Hart. The next question is: Do you 
think it is advisable, as Mr. PATMAN. suggests, 
in his bill, to put a ceiling price on existing 
houses, as he proposed in his original bill, 
Congressman HINSHAW? 

Mr. HinsHAw. Mr. PATMAN’s proposal was 
to place a ceiling on homes at the first price 
that the home was sold at after this bill that 
he proposes is passed. But I think that Mr. 
PATMAN’s proposal is absurd. It would en- 
courage fraudulent and inflationary sales. If 
any ceiling is established it should be based 
on an independent appraised value, made at 
the time of the sale. The true appraised 
value is the cost of reproducing the structure 
at the time of sale, less depreciation and 
obsolescence. 

Mr. PATMAN. We are trying to get away 
from so much bureaucratic control and regi- 
mentation. ‘Therefore, we have adopted a 
simple formula—not necessarily to fix the 
prices on the 29,000,000 existing homes, be- 
cause if they are not sold during this emer- 
gency there will be no occasion for any price 
at all. Present owners, under this proposal, 
could sell their homes at any price they could 
get, but that price would remain the fixed 
price throughout the emergency. 

The Washington Post has been carrying 
on a campaign in favor of this proposal, 
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pointing out how fair and reasonable it is. 
It will just stop speculative resales, and the 
speculator is the only one, to my mind, who 
has a right to complain. 

Mr. Hart. Well, now, do you think you need 
the $600,000,000 a year in subsidies, which 
Mr. Wyatt calls premium payments, to make 
certain that homes are built at a reasonable 
cost? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes; I think so, because that 
is the only power that he will have to break 
these bottlenecks and cut the red tape. That 
method worked well during the war, when 
for 4 years the war workers and those of us 
here at home had a right to get these homes 
in a similar way. 

Mr. HART. What do you think, sir? 

Mr. HINSH/W, In my judgment, subsidies 
are not the things that are needed to get 
volume production of houses. We need first 
to cut out the strikes in basic industries and 
get back to work so that materials can be 
produced and put in motion; and then make 
judicious price-ceiling increases in the nor- 
mally low-priced standard grade of building 
materials. 

Mr. Hart. Would this bill—the Patman 
bill—if it passes, be of practical benefit to 
the veteran? Would it actually help the vet- 
eran who is looking for a house? 

Mr. HiINsHaw. Of course, this bill won’t 
benefit the veteran, or anybody else. Because 
with the load of red tape this bill would pro- 
vide, the contractor couldn’t possibly estimate 
in advance the cost of a home, and therefore 
he would be unwilling to guarantee a price. 
If he does guarantee a price, it would have to 
be high enough to cover the cost of all un- 
foreseeable delays and probable idle labor 
costs. Of course, the Government wouldn't 
approve that price as a price ceiling, hence 
your reliable and substantial builder couldn't 
afford, and won't afford, to build. 

Mr. PaTMAN. I say that it will help the vet- 
eran, and I'll give you one illustration. These 
critical materials are being used now to build 
race tracks, saloons, honky-tonks, and every- 
thing else—commercial buildings which are 
not needed. This bill will channel those 
scarce materials into the building of homes— 
moderately priced homes—and give the veter- 
ans a preference, just like we gave the war 
workers preference during the war—give them 
a@ preference during the life of this bill, the 
next 18 months. 

Mr. Hart. All right. Now, here is the final 
question: There have been charges and coun- 
ter charges that pressure has been brought 
to bear on Congress from outside sources in 
regard to this bill. What about this, gentle- 
men? Have you been subjected to outside 
pressure? Lobbying, to speak plainly. 

Mr. PatMAN. The Crane Co., one of Amer- 
ica’s largest and most highly respected manu- 
facturers of plumbing equipment, has been 
forced to cancel its membership in the Pro- 
ducers’ Council because of the untruthful 
and sordid lobbying activities this council is 
conducting against this bill. The National 
Association of Real Estate Boards and its 
executive secretary, Mr. Herbert Nelson, has 
been conducting a very sordid and untruth- 
ful campaign against housing for veterans. 
Now that organization is offering a $30,000,- 
000,000 bonus bill as an alternative—not a 
bonus to the veterans, but a bonus to the 
speculators and gougers. 

Mr. Hart. Do you want to comment on 
that, Mr. HInsHAWw? 

Mr. HINsHAw. I can only say this: If the 
prayers of the people who produce materials 
and build houses not to load this new batch 
of red tape on their backs is considered to be 
lobbying, then the answer is, of course, that 
they have been lobbying. Would you have 
these men, who are responsible for carrying 
out a building program, be silent when they 
know that this red tape will keep houses 
from being built? 

Mr. Hart. Gentlemen, in closing this de- 
bate I am going to quote once again from 
Mr. Truman’s January 3 speech, when he 
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said: “We must utilize the same imagination, 
the same determination, that back in 1941 
enabled us to raise our sights to overcome 
the Nazi and Japanese military might.” 

With that imagination and determination 
we can mobilize our resources here at home 
to produce the housing we require. Gentle- 
men, is Congress going to help or hinder us 
in doing this job? 
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Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, many of the servicemen, the 
returning veterans, and the people back 
home, including the parents of the boys 
subject to military draft, are becoming 
very much interested in the subject of 
draft versus voluntary enlistment. 

The people are beginning to think ane 
ask whether or not the Selective Service 
Act should be extended beyond the date 
at which it will soon expire unless the 
Congress provides for its extension. The 
public generally thinks the war is over 
and should be officially declared at an 
end. They are growing impatient be- 
cause the President has not issued a 
proclamation officially terminating the 
war. They frequently say that if the 
President will not issue the proclamation, 
Congress should pass the necessary reso- 
lution to bring the war to an end. But 
the President has urged Congress not 
to pass any such resolution, and perhaps 
for that reason the several resolutions 
introduced along this line have not, as 
yet, been acted upon. 

The people are anxious to know why 
more young men have not volunteered 
their services in the various military or- 
ganizations. They are beginning to seek 
the reason for this hesitation and delay. 
Many of their questions are being an- 
swered by the men who were in uniform 
and some of whom are still in uniform. 
The people generally are convinced that 
enough boys would volunteer their serv- 
ices if they had confidence in what is 
told them by the heads of our military 
organizations. But the men just coming 
out of the service, and many of those 
who are still in the service, have told us 
of repeated instances, almost without 
number, where the boys were told almost 
anything to get them into the service, 
and, after they were once in, they found 
the promises or statements were unau- 
thorized and would not be carried out, 
and were not carried out as the boys had 
been promised. This has shocked the 
faith of young men not only in military 
organizations, but to a great extent in 
our Government and in the administra- 
tion of governmental affairs. This is a 
deplorable situation. 

Perhaps most of the boys were led to 
believe that as soon as hostilities ceased, 
the 6-month period would begin to run, 
and that they could shed their uniforms 
and get back to civilian life, to home and 
loved ones, within 6 months after the 
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shooting was over. Now they find that 
they were taken into the armed forces 
for the duration and 6 months thereafter, 
but that the end of the duration and the 
beginning of the 6-month period have 
not been designated. They say one of 
the chief reasons for their not volun- 
tarily enlisting now is that they are 
efraid that there may be another catch, 
and they are staying clear of such snares 
and pitfalls as far as they can. 

It is the’belief of many clear-thinking 
people, servicemen, veterans, and near 
relatives of the boys, that if confidence 
in government, confidence in the heads 
of our military organizations, could be 
restored, and if the boys could be assured 
that there will be no more unauthorized 
statements and promises made, and if 
they could rely upon what is told them 
at the time of their induction, an ade- 
quate volunteer army could be raised to 
take care of the situation which now con- 
fronts us. But nobody seems to know 
how many men we need, and no agreed 


and determined basis has been estab-. 


lished; or, if it has, the public has not 
been so informed, and they want to 
know. 

I quote from the following letter which 
I have just received from a man who has 
recently returned from the service. He 
has written me voluntarily his own re- 
actions, which I think are indicative of 
the thinking of untold hundreds of our 
veterans and the boys still in the service, 
as well as that of their parents. I quote: 


It came to my attention while I was over- 
seas as an enlisted man in the United States 
Army that there was a bill before the Con- 
gress to grant enlisted men the same terminal 
leave privilege as officers now receive. Since 
I have not heard anything about the bill 
being passed I assume that the bill either has 
not been acted upon or has been defeated. 

I do not think it is necessary to point out 
to you the injustice of the present situation 
regarding terminal leave. At present it is the 
lone privilege of the medieval hierarchy. 

To take my own case for an example, after 
3 years of service—23 months of it overseas— 
I had received one 9-day furlough. Had I 
been an officer at the time of my discharge I 
would have received a total of 81 days for 
terminal leave for which I would have re- 
ceived full pay and allowances. As it was, 
since I was not an officer and a gentleman, I 
received only my mustering-out pay besides 
my regular pay. 

The situation which I have described to you 
is not only an injustice but is un-American 
as well, since it grants a privilege to the few 
and denies it to the many. 

I have heard, since my return to the United 
States last month, that both the Army and 
the Congress were disappointed because en- 
listments in the Regular Army had not been 
as large as they would like; but if you ask 
any enlisted man or former enlisted man you 
will get any number of reasons. To put it 
briefly very few men desire to serve in a 
medieval hierarchy after being taught de- 
mocracy since his birth. 

I would like for you to inform me as to 
the bill in question, as to whether it has been 
acted upon, or if it has been defeated. 


The following letter is from an intelli- 
gent constitutent of mine, a prominent 
physician: 

Due to the disturbing conditions at home 
and abroad, I am writing to express my views 
regarding the way our Army is planning to 


continue the drafting of our young boys 
after May 16. 
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Mr. ScHwas_E, in time of war I was in full 
accord on drafting, but since the war is 
over I am absolutely against drafting our 
young boys away from their school and 
college. 

In my opinion, if the Army life was made 
more attractive there would be plenty of 
volunteers to guard our surplus property and 
control our enemy country. Of the number 
of people I have talked to, I am sure there are 
hundreds in my locality who feel as I do 
about this matter. 

I am quoting two paragraphs of Cedric 
Foster’s broadcast of January 17: 

“First, let the President, as Commander in 
Chief, investigate demobilization and tell the 
people exactly what he recommends as a 
total number for the armed forces. Then 
let him estimate how long it will be before 
volunteers can take over the job of guarding 
surplus property and controlling enemy 
countries. Then let him impress upon Army 
leadership that a volunteer Army can only 
be raised if the leadership of the professional 
army recognizes that * * * its present 
actions will be the determining factor 
* * * the factor in the decision of every 
citizen to enlist in an army to become a 
professional. There will be thousands upon 
thousands who will enlist if the pay is attrac- 
tive, if the chance for advancement on the 
basis of merit is accorded, if the opportunity 
for education is given. There will be many 
who will enlist if the present unwarranted 
line of demarcation between officer and en- 
listed personnel is out—to use a Navy 
phrase, at ‘position one easy’ instead of al- 
ways being at ‘call to quarters.’ 

“This kind of army will keep the people’s 
pledge as it will be a people’s volunteer army. 
They'll keep the pledge to those who died 
and there were men who died. I saw them— 
not in Europe, because I wasn’t there. But 
I saw them in the Pacific. I saw them 
dropped into the sea from the decks of an air- 
craft carrier. I saw them—infantrymen— 
buried in the red, steaming sand and in 
the cold, clammy mud of the Philippines. 
They were the life and blood of America— 
life given and blood shed—that all citizens 
of this land could live in security. Under 
their crosses and beneath the waves, their 
spirits are calling today. God forbid that we 
fail to heed their cries of anguish.” 


Mr. Speaker, Congress should ap- 
proach the subject of extending the draft 
or the Selective Service Act with the idea 
of requiring our military forces to pur- 
sue their business in the American way. 
There is no more reason why straight- 
forward, forthright, honest, and depend- 
able statement of conditions should not 
be made to our boys in the service than 
those who enter into contracts pertain- 
ing to private associations and business 
affairs. Nor is there any excuse for our 
not paying our boys in uniform amounts 
commensurate with the service per- 
formed, taking into consideration the 
compensation that is paid in other de- 
partments of government and by private 
industry. The boys should be afforded 
opportunity for their mental and physi- 
cal development, educational privileges, 
while they are in the service—particu- 
larly while in the armies of occupation. 
These matters have been neglected, woe- 
fully, and the people resent it. Weknow 
that time hangs heavily on the hands of 
those constituting the armies of occupa- 
tion and in many other branches of serv- 
ice, when we are not engaged in war. 
This time can be profitably and advan- 
tageously employed, if we have the in- 
terest of the boys at heart and if they 
be not placed under arbitrary, auto- 





cratic, un-American, and medieval milj- 
tary disciplinary regulations and roy. 
tines, as set forth by the authors of the 
above letters, and as revealed by the ex. 
pressions of the boys returning from 
the service. © 
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Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include therein an editorial] 
from the Concord Daily Monitor, Con- 
cord, N. H., of February 28, 1946, entitled 
“The Easiest Thing To Sell Us”: 


THE EASIEST THING TO SELL US 


The proposed loan to Great Britain has had 
hard going, and now the French want to get 
in on the gravy. Their bid for something 
in excess of $2,000,000,CO0 has been a natural 
result of consideration of a loan to the Brit- 
ish. And there will be other such requests 
from other nations so long as Uncle Sam 
loans money which must first be borrowed 
from the American people. 

One of the international agreements was 
concerned with the creation of an interna- 
tional] bank, to which this Nation pledged the 
largest contribution of working capital. It 
was to be the business of this bank to keep 
international credits and the currency of 
the many nations in as sound a condition 
as possible. Now it would seem that what 
Great Britain and France are asking is that 
the United States compete with this inter- 
national bank. 

In addition to chipping in generously to the 
capital of the international bank, and being 
asked to advance billions to Great Britain 
and Prance direct, this country is also charged 
with the business of providing relief for the 
unclothed and unfed peoples of Europe. The 
latter task is frankly recognized as one of 
charity, and is being handled on an inter- 
national basis by UNRRA, an international 
agency. But it is the United States which 
must supply the builk of the material relief. 

The United States can be and is chari- 
table. But there is slight call for it to be 
soft-hearted in matters of national finance. 
When it starts making loans to other nations 
it is soft-hearted, no matter what reasons the 
administration may give. 

Suppose this country decided its own 
financial condition wasn't too good (and it 
isn’t federally) and that instead of con- 
tinuing deficit budgets it would borrow the 
difference between what it can raise in taxes 
and what it wants to spend from some other 
nation. What would be the attitude of the 
American people? They would protest vig- 
orously. They would do either one of two 
things—demand that Federal expenditures 
be kept within income or loan the Govern- 
ment the money, instead of letting it go 
abroad for it. 

What manner of pride is it which permits 
the British and the French to seek to tap 
Uncle Sam for billions? As a matter of fact 
the people of those nations do have pride 
in the matter and have indicated their dis- 
satisfaction with the proposals of their gov- 
ernments. But the governments, like our 
own, are bent upon spending more money 
than there is, and more credit than is sound, 
now. The sounder procedure of concentra- 
tion upon production and balanced budgets 








and lessened inflation no longer appeals to 
political leaders in the western world. 

This Nation may be relatively well off, but 
it can’t raise the status of other nations by 
merely loaning them money. It can help 
them most by trading with them and by en- 
couraging their industrialization. If we 
buy some of their products, they can buy 
some of our machinery and improve their 
production capacity, both for home consump- 
tion and for world commerce. 

Theoretically that is the way in which the 
other nations propose to pay off any loans 
we make to them, but experience shows that 
we'll never collect the loam: because we won’t 
buy enough of their products. This fact 
should be recognized by us. It is recognized 
by the other nations, though they say noth- 
ing about it to us. They realize it is easier 
to sell us the idea of a loan to them than it is 
to market their products here, even though 
they have products which they can produce 
more economically than we can produce 
them, and we in turn have other products 
which they need and can't produce at all or 
can’t produce so reasonably as we can. 

If we are strong and the other nations 
weak, they aren’t going to ke made stronger 
by weakening us. That is just the old story 
of the rotten apple in the barrel causing all 
the good apples to rot. 





Washington’s Homeless Children 
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Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
crD, I include the following excerpt of 
an article from the Washington Star: 


WASHINGTON’S HOMELESS CHILDREN 


If ycu don’t believe there are homeless 
children in Washington, try advertising an 
apartment for rent with a note that you 
have no objections to them. 

Mrs. John W. Hall inserted an advertise- 
ment in the Star yesterday offering to share 
her home at 3619 Eighteenth Street NE., with 
another couple. 

“We have no objections to children,” she 
wrote. “We like them.” 

Her telephone began to ring at 11 a. m., 
the minute the first edition hit the street. 
Mrs. Hall and her husband, an employee of 
the Government Printing Office, personally 
interviewed 26 couples. After selecting the 
winner they turned down 387 additional re- 
quests. 

One caller had been interned by the Jap- 
anese, At least, he said, the Japanese pro- 
vided sleeping quarters for his child. The 
Polish Embassy called, seeking accommoda- 
tions for an attaché. An Army captain iden- 
tified himself as a Congressional Medal of 
Honor winner. The Germans didn’t scare 
him, but the housing shortage has made him 
a nervous wreck, he said. 

“We didn’t want to turn anyone down,” 
Mrs. Hall said. “They came with pictures of 
their children. They brought them along. 
At one point there were 20 persons in our 
living room. They all were nice people and 
desperate. We wanted to give everyone a 
chance before deciding.” 

Mrs, Hall knew what they were up against 
because she had gone through a similar ex- 
perience when her husband went to work at 
Wright Field, Ohio, during the war. The 
family finally had to buy a house there. A 
few months later Mr. Hall was transferred 
to California. Arriving in Sacramento with 
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two small daughters after 8 days on the road, 
the Halls couldn’t even get into a tourist 
camp. They managed to buy a house that 
afternoon. 

She had a hard decision to make yester- 
day, but finally Mrs. Hall selected Mr. and 
Mrs. Bernice Wood and their 3-year-old 
daughter, Mary. The father, a discharged 
serviceman, was the first caller and said he 
obtained the first copy cf the Star that came 
out. 

“Mary sold herself,” Mrs. Hall said. “She 
had blond ringlets all over her head. My 
little girls are blond, but they don’t have any 
curls.” 

Mrs. Hall's daughters, Linda, 314, and Anne 
Margaret, 414, took one look at Mary and 
said: 

“Mama, you did get us the baby sister we 
asked for.” 

But at 10 p. m. the telephone still was 
ringing. A distraught father said his family 
would be sleeping on the street if some- 
thing wasn’t done. Mrs. Hall promised to tell 
the stcry in hopes that other families with 
extra rooms would help out. 





Homes for Veterans 
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Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Speaker, Repre- 
sentative PETERSON of Florida and I have 
introduced a bill which ceals w:th one 
of the Nation’s greatest responsibilities 
to its veterans—the responsibility of 
tengible encouragement and assistance 
in securing a home. 

Veterans have wearied through years 
of endurance with barracks and Quonset 
huts. The Nation cannot discharge its 
responsibility, or fulfill its promises, to 
them by providing civilian barracks 
restyled as veterans’ housing. Real 
homes—the kind the veteran wants, 
whether in the country or in the cities— 
and only real homes can meet this need. 
The veteran can get this kind of home, 
and he can get it most quickly if our 
enormous productive capacity is turned 
loose to supply it. 

During past periods of readjustment 
following years cf war it has been a tra- 
dition of the Government of the United 
States to grant some form of homestead 
assistance to its veterans. The obligation 
of the Nation to assist its veterans in 
meeting this basic human requirement 
was never as great as at present. We are 
no longer a frontier country with a vast 
public domain to parcel out, but this fact 
does not remove the present urgency for 
hcemestead assistance. Rather, the need 
for this traditional evidence of the Na- 
tion’s gratitude is more pressing than 
ever before in,our history. 

The Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1844 is surely a conscientious attempt to 
provide a wide range of necessary and 
proper benefits to the veteran. In the 
field of education, particularly, it pro- 
vides direct and tangible assistance 
which, to the veteran who chooses to use 
it to its full extent, can reach a monetary 
value to the veteran, and an actual outlay 
by the Federal Government of approxi- 
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mately $7,C00. This is not a loan to be 
repaid, but takes the form of a direct 
grant. 

Assistance toward home ownership 
provided by this measure, on the other 
hand, is confined principally to guarantee 
of a loan which must be repaid. In the 
final analysis, this particular benefit sim- 
ply permits the veteran to delay payment 
of the normal dcwn payment, or, in other 
words, to go 100 percent into debt for a 
hem2. In my judgment, Mr. President, 
the divergent character of these two 
benefits constitutes inequity. 

Thus far, 948,000 veterans heve ap- 
plied for educational aid, and 688,000 of 
them have been declared eligible. In 
contrast to this only 64,000 veterans have 
been able to utilize the home-loan rpro- 
vision of the act.. This clearly reveals 
that there is inadequacy in the legisla- 
tion, and I believe that it is the particu- 
lar inadequacy which I have pointed out. 

The full value of the grant for educa- 
tional purposes cannot be realized by a 
large group of veterans who must de- 
vote their principal time and energies 
to the support of their families. The 
purpose of the bill I am now introducing 
is to equalize these benefits to some ex- 
tent, by providing for homestead assist- 
ance grants to veterans who cannot take 
full advantage of the educational ben- 
efits of the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 19844 and who are willing to waive 
educational benefits of that act to an 
extent equivalent to the amount of the 
homestead grant provided. 

This bill seeks to provide homestead 
assistance grants based on length of the 
votezan’s service in World War II, w:tha 
minimum ¢erant of $500 for veterans with 
6 months corvicc or less. The amount of 
the grant wou!d be increased by $50 for 
each additional month of service, and 
there is a provision that no grant could 
exceed $2,500. The veteran would apply 
for the grant to te nearest office of the 
Veterans’ Administration and would file 
with his application a legal and general 
description of the property he wishes to 
purchase. The Veterans Administration 
would check the application, and if it 
found the value of the property reason- 
ably in accord with the purchase price, 
would issue the grant in the form of a 
certificate of credit which could be ne- 
gotiated only to sellers or mortgagces of 
land and improvements in lieu of cash. 

The bill is based on the belief that the 
veteran himself, rather than someone in 
Washington brooding over census re- 
ports, knows what kind of home is best 
for him. Consequently, it defines the 
kind of homestead which can he pur- 
chased with the aid of a grant as “prop- 
erty including lend and permanent 
building, that is, a single-family resi- 
dence, part cf a multifamily structure, a 
residence in a cooperative or mutual 
housing development, or a building con- 
taining a family dwelling to be used as 
the principal place of residence of the 
veteran.” 

In order that there be no temptation 
to speculate by quick sale for profit after 
purchase with a grant, the bill provides 
that upon receipt of the grant the vet- 
eren shall issue to the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration a non-interest-bearing personal 
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note tn the amount of the grant. One- 
fifth of the face value of this note would 
become due each year for 5 years on the 
anniversary date of issuance of the grant. 
Each of these five annual obligations 
would be canceled on the respective anni- 
versary dates upon presentation by the 
veteran of an affidavit affirming that he 
has continued to retain the property as 
his home during the preceding year. 

In the event of sale of the property 
during the 5-year period required to es- 
tablish full homestead rights, the uncan- 
czled portion of the full note would be 
payable to the Veterans’ Administration. 
For example, if a veteran sold his home- 
stead 2 years after purchase he would 
have received two annual cancellations 
each amounting to one-fifth of the full 
amount of the note. Within 30 days 
after sale, and upon notice of sale to the 
Veterans’ Administration, the remaining 
three-fifths of the amount of the note 
would be payable. However, if the vet- 
eran purchases another home, in the 
same or different locality, the remaining 
uncanceled portion of the original home- 
stead grant could be applied to the pur- 
chase of the second homestead, and can- 
celed in three annual cancellations. 

The bill contains other safeguards and 
provisions for such contingencies as 
death or disappearance of the veteran, 
destruction of the property, foreclosure, 
and failure to comply with provisions of 
the proposed act. In order to make the 
homestead assistance benefit equally 
available to all veterans, the bill pro- 
vides that the grant may be issued and 
applied toward indebtedness against any 
homestead of a veteran of World War II, 
provided that such indebtedness shall 
have been incurred subsequent to the 
date of the veteran’s entry into the active 
military or naval service. 

Like other homestead assistance meas- 
ures that the Congress has provided in 
the past, this proposal recognizes a dis- 
parity in economic conditions between 
the time the war emergency began and 
the time of the veterans’ return to civil 
life. It recognizes that home costs have 
increased approximately 10 percent per 
year during the war period, and that in 
consequence of this the veteran finds 
himself at a serious disadvantage in 
entering the present market to purchase 
a homestead. He needs help from his 
Government if he is to compete on equal 
terms with others for available homes. 
Priorities in the purchase of new homes 
will not help him overcome the general 
rise in price level which has occurred 
while he was away from home in the 
service of his country. 

Let me point out here that in giving 
help to the veterans for education, there 
was no attempt to revamp the costs of 
education to make it available to veter- 
ans. Our assistance was direct to the 
veteran. 

Before us now are proposals which 
seek to distort the entire economy of the 
Nation to create an artificial price level 
to benefit the veteran. It is urged that 
this be accomplished by the kind of rigid 
restriction, regulation, and economic 
tinkering which can only give war-time 
scarcity a new lease on life by introducing 
countless delays in the production proc- 
ess for establishment of new ceiling 
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prices, approved costs, operating regula- 
tions, and official procedures. We are 
asked to support a cumbersome scheme 
of uninvited and unwelcome subsidies to 
producers—subsidies which can stifle 
normal competition by paying Govern- 
ment premiums to marginal producers. 
In the name of the veteran we are asked 
to take a long step toward the kind of 
excess in governmental control which 
the veteran was called upon to fight. 

Clearly this perversive emphasis on 
severity of control and upon intrusive 
governmental participation in produc- 
tion will put the break on our productive 
mechanism. We desperately need some- 
thing that can reach over toward the 
accelerator. I am convinced, Mr. Speak- 
er, that this bill, accompanied by dis- 
cernment and realism in adjusting OPA 
controls, can give a thumping push to 
the accelerator for home production, and 
thereby provide veterans with the kind 
of homes they really want with a mini- 
mum of delay. 





Shecked 
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Mr. SCHWABE of Oklchoma. Mr. 
Speaker, much interest is being mani- 
fested today in the thinking of our serv- 
icemen and veterans. It is high time we 
observe what their attitude is with ref- 
erence to how well we may have kept or 
may now be keeping the faith at home 
while they were protecting it abroad. 

These boys were not in a position to 
plan affairs at home. They did not have 
time to think very seriously about what 
was going on here while they were so ab- 
sorbed in the heat of the campaigns over- 
seas. There seems to have been an utter 
failure on the part of many who stayed 
at home to assume the responsibility of 
keeping this Government American—the 
America that these boys were told it was 
before they left. No one seems to have 
planned for housing the boys who were 
in uniform. A little foresight would have 
suggested that they would need homes 
when they were discharged from the 
service. They need clothing and a lot of 
other things that they are now wanting 
and to which they are unquestionably 
entitled. Apparently we were not pre- 
pared for the war, and it is as apparent 
we are not prepared for peacetime opera- 
tions. The boys know they have been 
let down in this respect. 

While they were gone certain internal 
conditions developed which they do not 
like and which forthright Americans do 
not like. Ideologies of foreign extrac- 
tion have become too much in evidence. 
The boys are shocked to get home and 
find that conditions at home are not 
what they were told they were fighting 
this war for abroad. They are not going 
to be satisfied with doles and subsidies 
and a lot of cheap political lip service. 








They want economic freedom anq 
equality of opportunity, not hampereq 
and not restricted by bureaucracy ang 
bureaucrats. Yes they are shocked anq 
they may shock others before long. 

In this connection I am pleased to 
quote the following editorial from the 
Tulsa Tribune, of Tulsa, Okla., entitled: 

“SHOCKED!” 
(By Richard Lloyd Jones) 

President Truman lends his autograph to 
broadcast a public appeal to the youth of 
America urging them to enlist in the United 
States Army and as an inducement he cites 
wages for a soldier service which any leader 
of organized labor would look upon with 
scorn. And there are two lessons in this. 

First. Mr. Truman, as President of the 
American people, is not advocating a soldier 
pay that is commensurate with the soldier's 
service. The second lesson is that the labor 
racketeers who dominate this timid govern- 
ment at Washington have a contempt for the 
country which President Truman asks our 
youths to serve. 

Our Congressmen, through Mr. Truman 
and without his demurrer, offer $50 a month 
for a private, $12 a week, less than $2 a day. 
If the boys who hire out for that are sent 
into foreign fields in armies of occupation 
they will learn the worth of the land which 
they serve. 

We sing “Land of the free and home of the 
brave,” but we don’t mean it any more. In 
our national and State capitols we have few 
defenders of free men now. 

Look at the shameful spectacle in the great 
city of New York. The people elected a leader. 
Recently this mayor went cringing to a labor 
racketeer to plead, to beg pretty pleas that 
this labor racketeer be considerate enough of 
the people not to freeze all their activities, 
tie u» the town. “Fooey on the mayor,” said 
the racketeer, and he tied up the town. What 
has happened to this “Land of the free and 
home of the brave”? 

This country was made by men who be- 
lieved that every man should be a free man, 
should have the right to work without the 
consent of some grafting racketeer, without 
paying fees and extortion to a hijacker who 
robs men of their freedom. And what does 
our Government do in the face of this tyr- 
anny? Most of our United States Senators 
are against freedom now. Our President does 
not defend the constitutional rights of free 
men. He asks our youths to respond to his 
Call to the colors for a paltry pay while he 
does not fight for our freedoms here at home. 

William 8S. Power, an American soldier boy 
from Pittsburgh, Pa., who has just returned 
from 3% years of European war, is shocked 
at what he finds when he returns to this 
“Land of the free and home of the brave.” 
Through the pages of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat he unburdens his outraged soldier's 
soul. That brave boy puts to shame every 
cowardly Congressman and the White House 
itself. Billy Power, of Pittsburgh, is the free 
man who fought for the freedoms our govern- 
ment at home has let be lost. Let Billy Power 
speak: 

“This power strike that paralyzed my home 
town (the Pittsburgh I used to brag so much 
about during my 3% years in the Army) 
was the last straw. Here’s a letter I’ve wanted 
to write ever since arriving back in the States 
last month. Can there be such fools in such 
@ paradise? Can there be such discontents 
amid such plenty? Can there be such self- 
pitiers among the recipients of so many 
blessings? 

“This is the United States of America. 
This is the land that each and every Euro- 
pean I’ve ever talked to would give 10 years 
of his life to live in. This is the land of un- 
limited opportunity and personal liberty. 
This is the land that recognizes no barriers of 
caste and class, race and religion. This is the 








land among lands, the Nation among na- 
tions, the most blessed of the blest. This is 
the United States of America. 

“America, to the foreigners, is a dream, a 
legend, the eighth wonder of the civilized 
world. Yet all of this passes blissfully over 
the heads of the average American citizen. 
All of this, even when it is realized, is calmly, 
smugly, and matter-of-factly accepted. All 
of this everything means nothing. 

“Personal liberty and unrestricted per- 
sonal opportunity? Some Americans will 
throw it away by becoming a ‘serial number’ 
in a gigantic, strictly regimented union—an- 
other pawn, another number, another no- 
body. 

“Democracy? Some Americans will take 
totalitarianism if there’s an extra tempo- 
rary dime an hour in it for them. 

“Money, money, money * * * gripe, 
gripe, gripe * * * . strike, strike, strike. 
Personal freedom, personal liberty, personal 
independence, and spiritual and moral vaiues 
are chucked cverboard for that dime. Cer- 
tainly there’s power in a mass; if a man likes 
to be a hunk of mass rather than John Jones, 
independent individual who makes his own 
decisions. 

“When are some Americans going to appre- 
ciate the blessings they have instead of com- 
plaining about the luxuries they lack? When 
are some Americans going to think in terms 
of putting something into a business instead 
of taking something out of it? When are 
some Americans going to concentrate on 
working for what they get instead of striking 
for what they want? 

“The psychological catch phrase, ‘living 
wage,’ is a mockery and a joke to any soldier 
who has come back from where they really 
have it tough. A ‘living wage’ in almost 
every other country under the sun means 
soup and potatoes for the kids and a couple 
of black-market American Army OD shirts 
and trousers for the old man. 

“A ‘living wage’ anywhere else but in 
America means that the father of the family 
earns enough dough to put some cheap 
clothes on his children’s backs and some 
bread in their stomachs. 

“A living wage in any and every sense of 
the term signifies an absence of luxuries. 
And what is a luxury? A luxury is a gas 
stove as compared to a wood stove; an elec- 
tric iron as compared to a flat iron; a refrig- 
erator as compared to an ice box. A luxury 
is a sewing machine, a radio set, a tele- 
phone—red meat on the table, an extra suit 
of clothes in the closet, an automobile. A 
luxury is that which is over and above the 
bare necessities of life. 

“There have been plenty of luxuries in the 
past for Americans. There are a lot of lux- 
uries right now. There can be countless 
more in the future. There can be enough 
luxuries for everyone who is willing to work 
for them. This is America, the land of 
plenty—remember? 

“There's plenty of material, plenty of food, 
plenty of everything.for everybody in Amer- 
ica, It’s ripe to be picked instead of picketed, 
begging to be developed and blushing with 
shame at being neglected. 

“Americans will never get this abundance 
by self-pity, belligerence, and indolence. 
Americans will never obtain their plenty by 
watching clocks, measuring ._pay envelopes; 
and kicking each other in the teeth. They’ll 
get a higher standard of living in the future 
in the same way that they got it in the past— 
the only way—by working, toiling, and pro- 
ducing those things they need and want. 

“It’s a crying shame to see Americans who 
sabotage the unlimited opportunities for 
comforts and luxuries that lie before them.” 

So speaks a soldier who sacrificed to do his 
duty while we at home failed in our duty to 
keep the freedoms he fought for. 
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Best Location in the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1946 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave granted me to extend my re- 
marks I wish to insert in the REcorD an 
editorial which recently appeared in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

Each of us has pride in the respective 
communities we represent. We of Cleve- 
land feel we have much to offer to in- 
dustry and to individuals. We firmiy he- 
lieve we have the “best location in the 
Nation” as Mr. Frank J. Ryan of the 
Cleveland Electric Iliuminating Co. so 
aptly put it. 

BEST LOCATION IN THE NATION 


The campaign of the Cleveland Electric 
Iiluminating Co. to attract new industries 
to the territory it serves in northeastern Ohio 
deserves the commendation and support of 
all groups who live and work in this area— 
private citizens, governmental bodies, and 
business and labor organizations. 

The Illuminating Co. is not the sole con- 
ductor of the drive to publicize the advan- 
tages of the Cleveland area as the site for 
new industries and the expansion of estab- 
lished ones. But its national advertising 
campaign under the slogan “Best Iccation in 
the Nation” has attracted national atten- 
tion to the factors which make northeastern 
Ohio a desirable location for the prceduction 
and distribution of manufactured articles. 

Moreover, it offers a location engineering 
service to comvanies contemplating expan- 
sion. That this service has proved helpful 
is shown by the fact that many new indus- 
tries have taken advantage of it before de- 
ciding to locate here. 

Recently Frank J. Ryan, assistant to the 
president of the Illuminating Co., told the 
Cleveland Rotary Club that during 1945 more 
than 50 companies made commitments for 
industrial expansion in this area, and that 
their plans involve expenditures in excess of 
$100,0C0,000 and job opportunities for at 
least twenty-two thousand five hundred. 
Commitments for expansion that will equal 
or exceed those obtained in 1945 are now in 
prospect for 1946. 

“Here in the Cleveland area,” said Ryan, 
“it is the pay rolls and profits earned in in- 
dustry that support our homes and schools, 
our clubs and: hospitals and churches, our 
stores and theaters, and other commercial 
enterprises. 

“Everything we have in this area in the 
way of purchasing power, standard of living, 
comfort and culture derives basically from 
our industries. As industry develops here 
and industrial production, pay rolls, and 
profits increase, everyone shares directly or 
indirectly in the benefits.” 

In its advertising campaign the Illumi- 
nating Co. stresses Cleveland’s geographical 
location as one of the principal factors which 
make Cleveland desirable for production and 
distribution. _Within 500 miles of Cleveland 
there are 75,000,000 people and most of the 
major markets of North America. 

The company also emphasizes the area's 
transportation facilities, the adequacy and 
low rates of electric power, the supply of 
manpower and labor skills, accessibility to 
raw materials, availability of parts and sup- 
plies, financial, business, and industrial serv- 
ices, favorable tax structure, unlimited fresh 
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water supply, desirable plant locations and 
excellent living and cultural environment. 
It is clear that Cleveland has something 
to sell and that every Clevelander has a per- 
sonal stake in the promotion of Cleveland's 
industrial progress and prcsperity. 





Majority of Newspapers Against Case Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


RON. CLAIR ENGLE 


CF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1946 


Mr. ENGLE of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, the newspapers of this country rep- 
resent a substantial segment of public 
opinion and are usually well informed 
on public issues. In addition, the news- 
pavers generally have not been notably 
favorable to organized labor. A recent 
survey of newspaper opinion, however, 
which appeared in the United States 
News of February 15, 1946, indicates that 
the so-called Case labor dispute bill has 
the unqualified endorsement of relatively 
few of the Nation’s editor; and that a 
far greater number warn against hastily 
considered labor legislation and believe 
that the bill is too drastic—particularly 
the provision for court injunction against 
violence. I wish to include in my re- 
marks the summary of newspaper opin- 
ion referred to and also an editorial from 
the Christian Science Monitor of Febru- 
ary 26, 1846, entitled “Worse Than For- 
gotten,” and also an editorial from Labor 
under date of March 2, 1946, quoting a 
warning against the bill in Business 
Week: 


[From the United States News] 

STRIKE CONTROLS IN HOUSE BILL 

REACTION 

The Case labor disputes bill, passed last 
week by the House, has the unqualified en- 
dorsement of relatively few cf the Nation’s 
editors. A far greater number, who warn 
against hastily considered labor legislation, 
believe parts of the bill too drastic, particu- 
larly the provision for court injunctions 
against violence. Intervention in majcr dis- 
putes by a Federal mediation board and 
equal penalties on both sides for contract 
violation are more widely approved. 

Terming the legislation “long overdue,” the 
Troy (N.-Y.) Record (Republican) considers 
its provisions “mild enough” and says that 
authorization for injunctions against vio- 
lence “is but endorsing the most elementary 
principles of justice.” 

The Christian Science Monitor (Independ- 
ent) oppcses precipitate action on this “ex- 
tremely delicate problem.” Conceding that 
“what the Case bill sets out to do will meet 
little argument,” the Monitor observes that, 
while maintenance of the status quo during 
negotiations, as provided, ‘sounds logical and 
reasonable,” nevertheless “veteran mediators 
and arbiters * * * warn against such re- 
straints.” The injunction weapon, it be- 
lieves, has been abused by industry in the 
past and “warrants the most cautious ap- 
proach,” 

Although foreseeing that application of 
such a “drastic” law “might bring about the 
bloodiest area in labor’s history in this 
country,’ the New London (Conn.) Evening 
Day (Independent-Republican) argues that 
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“something, surely, has got to be done to end 
the present ruinous strike tendency,” and it 
won't be done by “harmless” legislation. 

The Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator (In- 
dependent-Democrat) , however, calls the bill 
“dishonest” and says “its matter as well as 
its intent is bad.” Among the objections 
raised is that “it would put the Government 
in the very middle of all disputes, whereas 
the aim should be to Keep it out of them.” 
This newspaper says that “Congress cannot 
pass broad legislation in time to do any good 
in the current strikes” and that it should 
“pass some such limited measure as the 
President's fact-finding plan and then settle 
down to deliberate, careful study of perma- 
nent legislation.” 

The Wall Street Journal (Independent) sees 
a “serious risk that a half-baked statute, 
added to the present jumble of law and 
emergency regulations, would only aggravate 
existing labor disputes,” and believes that 
“the whole structure of Federal labor law 
badly needs overhauling.” It argues, too, 
that violence and intimidation “are already 
illegal under most local police laws. Whether 
their prohibition by Federal law would be 
better enforced is a wide-open question.” 

“The trouble with the Case bill,” say the 
Washington (D. C.) Post (Independent), “is 
that a number of sound objectives have been 
tangled up with extreme and unworkable 
provisions. It needs * * * pruning and 
revision” by a congressional committee. 

But the Washington (D. C.) Star (Inde- 
pendent) believes that passage of the bill 
serves the purpose of getting some effective 
legislation * * * started through the 
mill, even though there is room for doubt as 
to the wisdom of some of it. 

Not denying that some provisions of the 
Case bill are extreme, the Indianapolis (Ind.) 
News (Independent-Republican) describes it 
as “aimed at violence and irresponsibility,” 
not at the right to strike. “Furthermore,” it 
continues, “the bill avoids the pitfall of com- 
pulsory arbitration” and so “is preferable, 
even from labor’s standpoint, to President 
Trumean’s fact-finding procedure.” 

But the Chicago (Ill.) Journal of Com- 
merce (Independent) opposes it on the 
ground that “mediation of the type proposed 
* * * turns cut to be compulsion.” Call- 
ing for revision of the Wagner Act, this news- 
paper believes that then “the next step 
should be for the Government to wtihdraw 
to the side lines.” 

The Baltimore (Md.) 


Democratic) 
7 * - 


Sun (independent 
calls the measure “moderate 
as far as its explicit provisions go.” 
But it considers substitution of “a kind of 
Federal policing” for local authority to pre- 
vent violence “grave in all its implications.” 
The Sun also objects to “Mr. Case’s apparent 
assumption that a union is a firm and tangi- 
ble legal entity, as responsible * * * as 
is a corporation.” A deeper Objection, it adds, 
is that the bill attempts “to pile on top of a 
series of special privileges another series of 
limitations on those special privileges.” It 
questions “whether the wiser course would 
not be simply to repeal the special privileges 
in whole or in part.” 

The Case bill is “a mixture of good and 
bad,” in the opinion of the New York Times 
(independent), which disapproves legislat- 
ing “without careful study on a matter of 
this importance.” But this paper sees “a 
demand in the country and in Congress 
* * * for ‘action’ in the present labor 
crisis,” and it suggests three steps in the im- 
mediate situation: Repeal of the Smith-Con- 
nally Act, then passage as a stopgap of the 
Wagner Act amendments passed by the House 
in 1940 and buried in a Senate committee, 
and, finally, appointment of “a commission of 
experts to propose a well-rounded program 
of permanent Federal labor legislation.” 
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[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
February 26, 1946] 


WORSE THAN “FORGOTTEN” 


In contrast to the commendable mediation 
machinery set up by the Case bill, there are 
several provisions in the measure which the 
Senate is likely to scrutinize with a question- 
ing eye. One of them contains the definition 
of workers classed under management and 
as such denied the status of “employees” 
under the Wagner Act. 

Among workers whom the bill would bar 
from unions are those “whose duties include 
the computation of the pay of other em- 
ployees”—in other words, timekeepers and 
pay-roll clerks. Now, by common knowledge, 
such Clerical employees appear to be typical 
members of that “white collar” group which 
benefit neither from salaries on any true 
managerial level nor from_the kind of pay 
rates which vigorous unions have gained for 
the production worker. To bar such peo- 
ple from the right to organize and to bar- 
gain collectively would seem to discriminate 
against a portion of the “forgotten” public 
the Case bill purports to protect. 





[From Labor] 


LET'S SIT DOWN AND REASON TOGETHER— 
“BUSINESS WEEK” WARNS THAT THE CASE BILL 
IS LIKELY TO BOOMERANG; BOSSES VIOLATE 
CONTRACTS TWICE AS OFTEN AS UNIONS! 


Business Week, as its name indicates, is 
printed primarily for businessmen. It en- 
deavors, and with a reasonable amount of 
success, to give them advice which is worth- 
while. Appreciating that “labor relations” 
are playing an increasingly important role in 
the lives of employers, the editors of Business 
Week devote one page of their magazine to 
The Labor Angle. 

In their latest issue, they discussed the 
Case bill, that extraordinary piece of anti- 
labor legislation which the erudite gentleman 
from South Dakota, who proudly proclaims 
the many institutions of learning he has 
attended, succeeded in putting through the 
House, with the aid of certain Southern 
Democrats, commonly and somewhat irrever- 
ently referred to as “the sweatshop brigade” 
meaning that they are always on the side 
of the employer who pays the lowest wages. 

The gentleman from South Dakota and 
his sweatshop friends had quite a celebra- 
tion when they passed the Case bill, but 
Business Week is not so sure about its 
alleged virtues. It fears the mountain has 
labored and brought forth another Smith- 
Connally Act. 

Business Week has its eye on section 10 
of the Case bill. This provides penalties for 
the violation of contracts between unions 
and employers. 

“Management has rather generally assumed 
that these contract-breaking walkouts are 
all there is to the responsibility problem and 
that penalties for contract-breaching will 
bother only the unions,” says Business Week, 
and it adds, with considerable emphasis: 
“This is far from the truth.” 

It points out that when violations of con- 
tracts go to arbitration, the decision is 
against the employer in about two out of 
three instances. 

“Therefore, if any penalties are to be im- 
posed on either party who violates a labor 
contract or—as is also being suggested—if 
certain rights are taken away from the party 
acting contrary to the contract, the employer 
much more often than the union would 
be in jeopardy.” 

Business Week suggests that if manage- 
ment wishes “to avoid the sad experience of 
the Smith-Connally Act,” then “business 
must leave off the easy way of thinking in 
slogans and really get down to bedrock facts 
on the responsibility problem.” 





This is all very interesting. How often 
have we been told that unions do not re. 
spect their contract obligations? Most of 
us know that is not true, and now we have 
a business magazine warning businessmen 
that if responsibility is enforced impartially 
against unions and managements, the record, 
so far made, shows that management will be 
the victim in two cases out of three. 





Republicans Need More Sense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. GWYNNE 


OF IOWA. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1946 


Mr. GYWNNE of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
in accordance with permission heretofore 
granted, I am including as part of these 
remarks an editorial from the Northwood 
Anchor of Northwood, Iowa. 

The editorial is as follows: 


REPUBLICANS NEED MORE SENSE 


Some of the national leaders of the Re- 
publican party are advising that the rank and 
file membership, including prospective can- 
didates for office, return to its original prin- 
ciples. It is sound advice, If the New Deal 
is a good thing, join it. If it isn't, then 
quit trying to outdeal it by matching or ex- 
ceeding its extravagant pledges of which 
many have never been and never will be 
redeemed. 

A new deal, in gamblers’ parlance, never 
guaranteed a square deal, and a square deal, 
after all, is enough encouragement for any 
independent, self-reliant man or woman. 
Those who clamor for more than that want 
a crooked deal—the cards stacked to favor 
some more than others. If the Republican 
Party continues to seek votes on that kind 
of platform it deserves further defeat. 

Smart people do not try to beat the 
other fellow’s game. If they think it has 
something in it that leads to good results 
they play it as the rules provide. If the 
same smart people think the game is not 
what it pretends to be they show it up by 
proposing a better one—not by proposing to 
put more bounce in the action by adding 
a fifth ace and playing jacks and deuces 
wild. 








Open Letter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL STEWART 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1946 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following open letter 
from the Spiro (Okla.) Times: 

OPEN LETTER TO OUR HIRED MEN IN WASHINGTON 

Dear Sirs: Remember us? We are the 





farmers. We are the fellows who furnish 
all your food and pay a very large part of 
your salaries. We are those ragged fellows 
whose wives have sewed patches on the 
patches on the patches on our overalls. We 
are the chaps who have fixed our old ma- 
chinery until there is nothing left to fix. 








We are even running out of haywire to tie 
pusted tools together. 

We are the fellows who are now organ- 
izing as rapidly as possible for the purpose 
of shutting off the grub supply of all strike- 
pound parts of the country until production 
of tools, machinery, overalls, and the goods 
we so badly need again gets under way. 

You are down there at Washington because 

a lot of us voted for you. We expected you 
to do a little looking after our interests. 
So far we have noticed no such effort on your 
parv. 
If you would stir your stumps and quit 
filibustering and otherwise behaving like a 
punch of clowns, you could get production 
started without our having to carry out a 
food stoppage. But you'd better get busy— 
or we will. 

Vhen you find your mail cluttered up with 
copies of this letter mailed in by our members 
and friends, better pay a little attention— 
or you may be wondering what hit you next 
time you come up for election. And if you 
want to beat us to the job of getting produc- 
tion started, better move fast. It is later 
than you think. 

The PHEASANT. 





Address of Winston Churchill 





REMARKS 


HON. E. E. COX 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1946 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, the address 
that the great Winston Churchill made 
at Fulton, Mo., on yesterday, in addition 
to electrifying the entire world, should 
carry hope to the hearts of peoples of 
good will everywhere. 

That Russia is actually now appropri- 
ating to her own use the contribution 
that we made to the winning of the war 
just closed must be recognized by every- 
one. That she intends to spread out her 
power and, if possible, to communize the 
entire world, cannot be doubted. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks by inserting the 
address of Mr. Churchill, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that it costs $140, according 
to a statement furnished by the Public 
Printer. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

Mr. RANKIN. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, and I shall not ob- 
ject, Winston Churchill rendered a great 
service to civilization yesterday, and I 
am glad the gentleman is putting his 
speech in the Rrecorp. 

We may not agree with everything Mr. 
Churchill said, but his argument against 
communism is simply unanswerable. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

(The matter referred to is as follows: ) 

I am glad to come to Westminster College 
this afternoon and am complimented that 
you should give me a degree. The name 
“Westminister” is somehow familiar to me. 
I seem to have heard of it before. Indeed it 
was at Westminister that I received a very 
large part of my education in politics, 
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dialectic, rhetoric, and one or two other 
things. 

It is also an honor, perhaps almost unique, 
for a private visitor to be introduced to an 
academic audience by the President of the 
United States. Amid his heavy burdens, 
duties, and responsibilities—unsought but 
not recoiled from—the President has traveled 
a thousand miles to dignify and magnify our 
meeting here today and give me an oppor- 
tunity of addressing this kindred Nation, as 
well as my own countrymen across the ocean 
and perhaps some other countries too. The 
President has told you that it is his wish, as 
I am sure it is yours, that I should have full 
liberty to give my true and faithful counsel 
in these anxious and baffling times. I shall 
certainly avail myself of this freedom and 
feel the more right to do so because any pri- 
vate ambitions I may have cherished in my 
younger days have been satisfied beyond my 
wildest dreams. 

Let me, however, make it clear that I have 
no Official mission or status of any kind and 
that I speak only for myself. I can, there- 
fore, allow my mind, with the experience of 
a lifetime, to play over the problems which 
beset us on the morrow of our absolute vic- 
tory in arms; and try to make sure that what 
has been gained with so much sacrifice and 
suffering shall be preserved for the future 
glory and safety of mankind. 

The United States stands at this time at 
the pinnacle of world power. It is a solemn 
moment for the American democracy. With 
primacy in power is also joined an awe-in- 
spiring accountability to the future. As you 
lcok around you, you feel not only the sense 
of duty done but also feel anxiety lest you 
fall b2low the level of achievement. Oppor- 
tunity is here now, clear and shining, for 
both our countries. To reject it or ignore 
it or fritter it away will bring upon us all 
the long reproaches of the after-time. It is 
necessary that constancy of mind, persistency 
of purpose, and the grand simplicity of deci- 
sion shall guide and rule the conduct of the 
English-speaking peoples in peace as they 
did in war. We must and I believe we shall 
prove ourselves equal to this severe require- 
ment. 

When American military men approach 
some serious situation they are wont to 
write at the head of their directive the words 
“Over-all strategic concept.” There is wis- 
dom in this as it leads to clarity of thoucht. 
What, then, is the over-all strategic concept 
which we should inscribe today? It is noth- 
ing less than the safety and welfare, the 
freedom and progress of all the homes and 
families of all the men and women in all the 
lands. And here I speak particularly of the 
myriad cottages or apartment homes where 
the wage earner strives amid the accidents 
and difficulties of life to guard his wife and 
children from privation and bring the fam- 
ily up in the fear of the Lord or upon ethical 
conceptions which often play their potent 
part. 

MUST SHIELD HOMES 


To give security to these countless homes 
they must be shielded from the two gaunt 
marauders—war and tyranny. We ell know 
the frightful disturbance in which the ordi- 
nary family is plunged when the curse of war 
swoops down upon the breadwinner and 
those for whom he works and contrives. 
The awful ruin of Europe, with all its van- 
ished glories, and of large parts of Asia, glares 
in our eyes. When the designs of wicked 
men or the aggressive urge of mighty states 
dissolve, over large areas, the frame of civil- 
ized society, humble folk are confronted with 
difficulties with which they cannot cope. For 
them all is distorted, broken, or even ground 
to pulp. 

When I stand here this quiet afternoon I 
shudder to visualize what is actually happen- 
ing to millions now and what is going to hap- 
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pen in this period when famine stalks the 
earth. None can compute what has been 
called “the unestimated sum of human pain.” 
Our supreme task and duty is to guard the 
homes of the common people from the hor- 
rors and miseries of another war. We are all 
agreed cn that. 

Our American military colleagues, after 
having proclaimed the “over-all strategic con- 
cept” and computed all available resources, 
always picceed to the next stop, namely, the 
method. Here again there is widespread 
agreement. A world organization has already 
been erected for the prime purpose of pre- 
venting war. United Nations, the successor 
of the League of Nations, with the decisive 
addition of the United States and all that 
that means, is already at work. We must 
make sure that its work is fruitful, that it is 
a reality and not a sham, that it is a force 
for action and not merely a frothing of words, 
that it is a true temple of peace in which the 
shields of many nations can scme day be 
hung and not merely a cockpit in a tower of 
Babel. Before we cast away the solid assur- 
ances of national armaments for self-preser- 
vation, we must be certain that our temple 
is built, not upon shifting sands or quag- 
mires, but upon the rock. Anyone with his 
eyes open can see that our path will be diffi- 
cult and also long, but if we persevere to- 
gether as we did in the two World Wars— 
though not, alas, in the interval between 
them—I cannot doubt that we shall achieve 
our common purpose in the end. 

I have, however, a definite and practical 
proposal to make for action. Courts and 
magistrates cannot function without sherifis 
and constables. The United Nations Organ- 
ization must immediately begin to be equip- 
ped with an international armed force. In 
such a matter we can only go step by step; 
but we must begin now. I propose that each 
of the powers and states should be invited to 
dedicate a certain number of air squadrons 
to the service of the world organization. 
These squadrons would be trained and pre- 
pared in their own countries but would move 
around in rotation from one country to an- 
other. They would wear the uniform of 
their own countries with different badges. 
They would not be required to act against 
their own nation but in other respects they 
would be directed by the world organization. 
This might be started on a modest scale and 
a grow as confidence grew. I wished to see 
this done after the First World War and trust 
it may be done forthwith. 

It would nevertheless be wrong and im- 
prudent to entrust the secret knowledge or 
experience of the atomic bomb, which the 
United States, Great Britain, and Canada now 
share, to the world organization, while it is 
still in its infancy. It would be criminal 
madifess to cast it adrift in this still agitated 
and ununited world. No one in any country 
has slept less well in their beds because this 
knowledge and the method,.and the raw ma- 
terials to apply it are at present largely re- 
tained in American hands. I do not believe 
we should all have slept so soundly had the 
positions been reversed and some Communist 
or neo-Fascist state moncpolized, for the 
time being, these dread agencies. The fear 
of them alone might easily have been used to 
enforce totalitarian systems upon the free 
democratic world, with consequences appal- 
ling to human imagination. 

God has willed that this shall not be, and 
we have at least a breathing space before this 
peril has to be encountered, and even then, if 
no effort is spared, we should still possess so 
formidable a superiority as to impose effective 
deterrents upon its employment or threat of 
employment by others. Ultimately when the 
essential brother of man is truly embodied 
and expressed in a world crganization, these 
powers may be confided to it. 

I now ccme to the second danger 
threatens the cottage home and 


which 
ordinary 
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people, namely tyranny. We cannot be blind 
to the fact that the liberties enjoyed by in- 
dividual citizens throughout the United 
States and British Empire are not valid in 
a considerable number of countries, some of 
which are very powerful. In these states 
control is enforced upon the common people 
by various kinds of all-embracing police gov- 
ernments, to a degree which is overwhelm- 
ing and contrary to every principle of de- 
mocracy. The power of the state is exer- 
cised without restraint, either by dictators or 
by compact obligarchies operating through a 
privileged party and a political police. It is 
not our duty at this time, when difficulties are 
so numerous, to interfere forcibly in the in- 
ternal affairs of countries whom we have not 
conquered in war, but we must never Cease 
to proclaim in fearless tones the great prin- 
ciples of freedom and the rights of man, 
which are the joint inheritance of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world and which, through 
Magna Certa, the Bill of Rights, the habeas 
corpus, trial by jury, and the English com- 
mon law find their famous expression in the 
Declaration of Independence. 

All this means that the people of any 
country have the right and should have the 
power, by constitutional action, by free, un- 
fettered elections, with secret ballot, to 
choose or change the character or form of 
government under which they dwell, that 
freedom of speech and thought should reign, 
that courts of justice, independent of the 
executive, unbiased by any party, should ad- 
minister laws which have received the broad 
assent of large majorities or are consecrated 
by time and custom. Here are the title deeds 
of freedom, which should lie in every cot- 
tage home. Here is the message of the 
British and American peoples to mankind. 
Let us preach what we practice and practice 
what we preach. 


POVERTY IS AHEAD 


I have now stated the two great dangers 
which menace the homes of the people. I 
have not yet spoken of poverty and privation, 
which are in many Cases the prevailing anx- 
iety, but if the dangers of war and tyranny 
are removed, there is no doubt that science 
and cooperation can bring, in the next few 
years, to the world, newly taught in the hard 
school of war, an expansion of material well- 
being beyond anything that has yet occurred 
in human experience. 

Now, at this sad, breathless, moment, we 
are plunged in the hunger and distress which 
are the aftermath of our stupendous Sstrug- 
gle; but this will pass and may pass quickly, 
and there is no reason except human folly or 
subhuman crime which should deny to all 
the nations, the inauguration and enjoy- 
ment of an age of plenty. I have often used 
words which I learned 50 years ago fom a 
great Irish-American orator, Mr. Bourke 
Cockran: “There is enough for all. The 
earth is a generous mother; she will provide 
in plentiful abundance food for all her chil- 
dren if they will but cultivate her soil in jus- 
tice and in peace.” 

So far we are evidently in full agreement. 
Now, while still pursuing the method of 
realizing our over-all strategic concept, I 
come’ to the crux of what I have traveled 
here to say. Neither the sure prevention of 
war, nor the continuous rise of world organ- 
ization, will be gained without what I have 
called the fraternal association of the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples. This means a spe- 
cial relationship between the British Com- 
monwealth and Empire and the United States. 
This is no time for generalities. I will ven- 
ture to be precise. 

Fraternal association requires not only the 
growing friendship and mutual understand- 
ing between our two vast but kindred sys- 
tems of society but the continuance of the 
intimate relationships between our military 
advisers, leading to common study of poten- 
tial dangers, similarity of weapons and 
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manuals of instruction and interchange 
of officers and cadets at colleges. It 
should carry with it the continuance of the 
present facilities for mutual security by the 
joint use of all naval and Air Force bases in 
the possession of either country all over the 
world. This would perhaps double the mo- 
bility of the American Navy and Air Force. 
It would greatly expand that of the British 
Empire forces and it might well lead, if and 
as the world calms down, to important fi- 
nancial savings. Already we use together a 
large number of islands; more may well be 
entrusted to our joint care in the near 
future. 

The United States already has a permanent 
defense agreement with the Dominion of 
Canada, which is so devotedly attached to 
the British Commonwealth and Empire. 
This agreement is more effective than many 
of those which have often been made under 
formal alliances. This principle shouid be 
extended to all the British Commonwealths 
with full reciprocity. Thus, whatever hap- 
pens, and thus only, we shall be secure our- 
selves and able to work together for the high 
and simple causes that are dear to us and 
bode no ill to any. Eventually there may 
come the principle of common citizenship 
but that we may be content to leave to 
destiny, whose outstretched arm so many 
of us can clearly see. 

There is, however, an important question 
we must ask ourselves. Would a special 
relationship between the United States and 
the British Commonwealth be inconsistent 
with our overriding loyalties to the world 
organization? I reply that on the contrary, 
it is probably the only means by which that 
organization will achieve its full stature 
and strength. There are already the special 
United States relations with Canada and 
between the United States and the South 
American republics. We also have our 20 
years’ treaty of collaboration and mutual 
assistance with Soviet Russia. I agree with 
Mr. Bevin that it might well be a 50-year 
treaty. We have an alliance with Portugal 
unbroken since 1384. None of these clash 
with the general interest of a world agree- 
ment. On the contrary they helpit. “In my 
Father’s house are many mansions.” Special 
associations between members of the United 
Nations which have no aggressive point 
against any other country, which harbor 
no design incompatible with the Charter 
of the United Nations, far from being harm- 
ful, are beneficial and, as I believe, indis- 
pensable. 


MUST BUILD TEMPLES 


I spoke earlier of the temple of peace. 
Workmen from all countries must build 
that temple. If two of the workmen know 
each other particularly well and are old 
friends, if their families are intermingled 
and if they have faith in each other’s pur- 
pose, hope in each other’s future and charity 
toward each other’s shortcomings, to quote 
some good words I read here the other day, 
why cannot they work together at the com- 
mon task as friends and partners? Why 
cannot they share their tools and thus in- 
crease each others’ working powers? Indeed 
they must do so or else the temple may not 
be built, or, being built, it may collapse, and 
we shall all be proved unteachable and have 
to go and try to learn again for a third 
time, in a school of war, incomparably more 
rigorous than that from which we have just 
been released. 

The Dark Ages may return, the Stone Age 
may return on the gleaming wings of science, 
and what might now shower immeasurable 
material blessings upon mankind, may even 
bring about its total destruction. Beware, 
I say; time may be short. Do not let us 
take the course of letting events drift along 
till it is too late. If there is to be a fraternal 
asscciation of the kind I have described, 
with all the extra strength and security 





which both our countries can derive from it 
let us make sure that that great fact ;; 
known to the world, and that it plays its part 
in steadying and stabilizing the foundations 
of peace. Prevention is better than cure, 

A shadow has fallen upon the scenes SO 
lately lighted by the Allied victory. Nobody 
knows what Soviet Russia and its Commy- 
nist international organization intends to do 
in the immediate future, or what are the 
limits, if any, to their expansive and prose. 
lytizing tendencies. I have a strong admira- 
tion and regard for the valiant Russian p20- 
ple and for my wartime comrade, Marshal 
Stalin. There is sympathy and good will in 
Britain—and I doubt not here also—towarg 
the peoples of all the Russias and a resolve 
to persevere through many differences and 
rebuffs in establishing lasting friendships, 

We understand the Russian need to be 
secure on her western frontiers from all re- 
newal of German aggression. We welcome 
her to her rightful place among the leading 
nations of the world. Above all, we welcome 
constant, frequent, and growing contacts be- 
tween the Russian pecple and our own peo- 
ple on both sides of the Atlantic. It is my 
duty, however, to place before you certain 
facts about the present position in Europe. 

From Stettin in the Baltic to Trieste in 
the Adriatic, an iron curtain has descended 
across the continent. Behind that line lie 
all the capitals of the ancient states of cen. 
tral and eastern Europe. Warsaw, Berlin, 
Prague, Vienna, Budapest, Belgrade, Bucha- 
rest, and Sofia, all these famous cities and 
the populations around them lie in the So- 
viet sphere and all are subject, in one form 
or another, not only to Soviet influence but 
to a very high and increasing measure of 
control from Moscow. Athens alone, with 
its immortal glories, is free to decide its fu. 
ture at an election under British, American, 
and French observation. 


NO DEMOCRACY EXISTS 


The Russian-dominated Polish Govern- 
ment has been encouraged to make enormous 
and wrongful inroads upon Germany, and 
mass expulsions of millions of Germans on 
a scale grievous and undreamed of are now 
taking place. The Communist parties, which 
were very small in all these eastern states 
of Europe, have been raised to preeminence 
and power far beyond their numbers and 
are seeking everywhere to obtain totalitur- 
ian control. Police governments are prevail- 
ing in nearly every case, and so far, except in 
Czechoslovakia, there is no true democracy. 

Turkey and Persia are both profoundly 
alarmed and disturbed at the claims which 
are made upon them and at the pressure be- 
ing exerted by the Moscow government. An 
attempt is being made by the Russians in 
Berlin to build up a quasi-Communist party 
in their zone of occupied Germany by show- 
ing special favors to groups of left-wing 
German leaders. At the end of the fighting 
last June, the American and British Armies 
withdrew westward, in accordance with an 
earlier agreement, to a depth at some points 
of 150 miles on a front of nearly 400 miles, 
to allow the Russians to occupy this vast 
expanse of territory which the western 
democracies had conquered. 

If now the Soviet Government tries, >y 
separate action, to build up a pro-Commu- 
nist Germany in their areas, this will cause 
new serious difficulties in the British and 
American zones, and will give the defeated 
Germans the power of putting themselves up 
to auction between the Soviets and the west- 
ern democracies. Whatever conclusions may 
be drawn from these facts—and facts thcy 
are—this is certainly not the liberated 
Europe we fought to build up. Nor is it one 
which contains the essentials of perma- 
nent peace. 

In front of the iron curtain which lies 
across Europe are other causes for anxiety. 
In Italy the Communist Party is serious'y 
hampered by having to support the Com- 











munist-trained Marshal Tito’s claims to for- 
mer Italian territory at the head of the Adri- 
atic. Nevertheless, the future of Italy hangs 
in the balance. Again, one cannot imagine 
qa regenerated Europe without a strong 
France. All my public life I have worked 
for a strong France and I never lost faith in 
her destiny, even in the darkest hours, I 
will not lose faith now. 


GROWING CHALLENGE 


However, in a great number of countries, 
far from the Russian frontiers and through- 
out the world. Communist fifth columns 
are established and work in complete unity 
and absolute obedience to the directions 
they receive from the Communist center. 
xcept in the British Commonwealth, and in 
the United States, where communism is in 
its infancy, the Communist parties or fifth 
columns constitute a growing challenge and 
peril to Christian civilization. These are 
comber facts for anyone to have to recite on 
the morrow of a victory gained by so much 
splendid comradeship in arms and in the 
cause of freedom and democracy, and we 
should be most unwise not to face them 
squarely while time remains. 

The outlock is also anxious in the Far 
East and especially in Manchuria. The 
agreement which was made at Yalta, to which 
I was a party, was extremely favorable to 
Soviet Russia, but it was made at a time 
when no one could say that the German war 
might not extend all through the summer 
and autumn of 1945 and when the Japanese 
war was expected to last for a further 18 
months from the end of the German war. 
In this country you are all so well informed 
about the Far East and such devoted friends 
of China that I do not need to expatiate on 
the situation there. 

I have felt bound to portray the shadow 
which, alike in the West and in the East, 
falls upon the world. I was a minister at 
the time of the Versailles Treaty and a close 
friend of Mr. Lloyd George. I did not myself 
agree with many things that were done, but 
I have a very strong impression in my mind 
of that situation, and I find it painful to 
contrast it with that which prevails now. In 
those days there were high hopes and un- 
bounded confidence that the wars were over, 
and that the League of Nations would be- 
come all-powerful. I do not see or feel the 
same confidence or even the same hopes in 
the haggard world at this time. 

On the other hand, I repulse the idea 
that a new war is inevitable, still more that 
it is imminent. It is because I am so sure 
that our fortunes are in our own hands and 
that we hold the power to save the future, 
that I feel the duty to speak out now that I 
have an occasion to do so. I do not believe 
that Soviet Russia desires war. What they 
desire is the fruits of war and the indefinite 
expansion of their power and doctrines. But 
what we have to consider here today while 
time remains, is the permanent prevention 
of war and the establishment of conditions 
of freedom and democracy as rapidly as pos- 
sible in all countries. 

Our difficulties and dangers will not be re- 
moved by closing our eyes to them; they 
will not be removed by mere waiting to sce 
what happens; nor will they be relieved by a 
policy of appeasement. What is needed is a 
settlement, and the longer this is delayed, 
the more difficult it will be and the greater 
our dangers will become. From what I have 
seen of our Russian friends and allies during 
the war, I am convinced that there is nothing 
they admire so much as strength, and there 
is nothing for which they have less respect 
than for military weakness. For that reason 
the old doctrine of a balance of power is 
unsound. We cannot afford, if we can help 
it, tO work on narrow margins, offering 
temptations to a trial of strength. If the 
western democracies stand together in strict 
adherence to the principles of the United 
Nations Charter, their influence for further- 
ing these principles will be immense and no 
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one is likely to molest them. If, however, 
they become divided or falter in their duty, 
and if these all-important years are allowed 
to slip away, then indeed catastrophe may 
overwhelm us all. 

Last time I saw it all coming, and cried 
aloud to my own fellow countrymen and to 
the world, but no one paid any attention. 
Up till the year 1933 or even 1935, Germany 
might have been saved from the awful fate 
which has cvertaken her and we might all 
have been spared the miseries Hitler let loose 
upon mankind. 

There never was a war in all history easier 
to prevent by timely action than the one 
which has just desolated such great areas of 
the globe. It could have been prevented 
without the firing of a single shot, and Ger- 
many might be powerful; prosperous, and 
honored today, but no one would listen and 
one by one we were all sucked into the awful 
whirlpool. 

We surely must not let that happen again. 
This can only be achieved by reaching now, 
in 1946, a good understanding on all points 
with Russia under the general authority of 
the United Nations and by the maintenance 
of that good understanding through many 
peaceful years, by the world instrument, sup- 
ported by the whole strength of the English- 
speaking world and all its connections. 

Let no man underrate the abiding power 
of the British Empire and Commonwealth. 
Because you see the 46,000,000 in our island 
harassed about their food supply, of whicn 
they only grow one-half, even in wartime, 
or because we have difficulty in restarting our 
industries and export trade after 6 years of 
passionate war effort, do not suppose that we 
shall not come through these dark years of 
privations as we have come through the 
glorious years of agony, or that half a cen- 
tury from now, you will not see seventy or 
eighty millions of Britons spread about the 
world and united in defense of our traditions, 
our way of life, and of the world causes we 
and you espouse. If the population of the 
English-speaking Commonwealth be added to 
that of the United States, with all that such 
cooperation implies in the air, on the sea, and 
in science and industry, there will be no 
quivering, precarious balance of power to 
offer its temptation to ambition or adven- 
ture. On the contrary there will be an over- 
whelming assurance of security. If we 
adhere faithfully to the Charter of the United 
Nations and walk forward in sedate and sober 
strength, seeking no one’s land or treasure, 
or seeking to lay no arbitrary control on the 
thoughts of men, if all British moral and ma- 
terial forces and convictions are joined with 
your own in fraternal association, the high 
roads of the future will be clear, not only for 
us but for all, not only for our time but fora 
century to come, 





U. S. S. “Arkansas” 


REMARKS 


Or 


HON. W. F. NORRELL 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1946 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, in news 
releases from the Navy Department re- 
garding the forthcoming atomic bomb 
tests to be carried out in the Pacific area, 
it was some weeks ago learned that the 
U. S. S. Arkansas, the dowager of the 
fleet, which has come through two world 
wars undamaged, would be among those 
vessels to be used in the test. 

The U. S. S. Arkansas, the third ship 
to be so named. had her keel laid Jan- 
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uary 25, 1910, and was built by the New 
York Shipbuilding Co. at a cost of 
$4,675,000 for hull and machinery. With 
an over-all length of 562 feet, a normal 
displacement of 27,900 tons, and a speed 
of 21 knots, she has an allowed comple- 
ment of 1,057 enlisted men. She was 
launched January 14, 1911, having been 
christened by Miss Mary Louise Macon, 
of Helena, Ark., daughter of Representa- 
tive Robert M. Macon, and commissioned 
on September 17, 1912, under the com- 
mand of Capt. Roy C. Smith 

Principal engagements in which she 
has participated in her illustrious career 
include the intervention at Vera Cruz 
in April 1914; service with Division 9 
in July of 1918, in which she battled sub- 
marines in the North Atlantic and was 
later present at the internment of the 
German Fleet in the Firth of Forth on 
November 21,1918. She did convoy duty 
in the North Atlantic in 1941-42, convoy 
duty in North Africa in 1943, and assisted 
in the Allied landings off the coast of 
Normandy in June 1944, and at Iwo Jima 
in February, 1945. Her service record 
includes escort duty to the U.S. S. Wash- 
ington bearing President Wilson to Brest, 
France, December 1918; flagship of Ad- 
miral Benson, Chief of Naval Operations, 
on his return from the Peace Conference; 
flagship of Commander Scouting Fleet 
for Vice Adm. Arthur L. Willard; de- 
tailed for a number of years to midship- 
men of the Naval Academy on their sum- 
mer cruises. 

The present Chief of the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel was an ensign on the 
U.S. 8S. Arkansas at the time of her com- 
missioning. Gen. A. A. Vandegrift, 
Commandant of the Marine Corps, has 
also served aboard her. 

The people of Arkansas, speaking 
through their Governor and members of 
the Arkansas delegation in Congress, de- 
siring that the ship be given into custody 
of the State as a memorial, requested 
that the Navy Department give consid- 
eration to sparing her from the atomic 
tests. It was expected to sail her up 
the Mississippi River to Helena, or into 
the Arkansas River to the vicinity of 
Little Rock. In view of the sentiment we 
attached to the vessel, and speaking as 
chairman of our delegation in the House, 
I expressed the hope to the Secretary of 
Navy that it would be found possible to 
give custody of the ship to the State of 
Arkansas. 

The Secretary replied that the Navy’s 
choice of vessels for use in the test had 
been reduced to a matter of military 
necessity and availability, and that it 
was regretted that such ships as the 
U. S. S. Arkansas, which had served with 
distinction in our Navy for so many years, 
cannot be spared and exhibited as me- 
morials. It was felt that the ship could 
render one last distinguished service to 
her Navy and country, as a result of 
which our armed forces would be sup- 
plied vitally needed information to be 
gained from the tests. 

Our people are now reconciled to such 
use of the ship, with the realization of 
the necessity for the use of vessels of 
various sizes and strengths. We consider 
that the notable part which the U. S. S. 
Arkansas has played in naval annals of 
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the United States is becomingly high- 
lighted in this final role of a splendid 
ship. 

If she survives this final test it is our 
hope, as the Navy has indicated, that the 
U. S. S. Arkansas may be transferred to 
the State for which she is named as a 
remembrance of a gallant lady. 





Un-American Activities 





REMARKS 
OF 


HCN. J. PARNELL THOMAS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1946 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, attacks against the Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee follow the 
same pattern as did the atiacks against 
the old Dies committee. It is one smear 
after another. The purpose being to 
purge out of existence a congressional 
committee which attempts to preserve 
the American form of government and 
the American way of life. There is, 
however, a ludicrous side, as evidenced 
recently in a Communist sheet entitled 
“In Fact,” George Seldes, editor, the 
March 4, 1946, copy of which I hold in 
my hand. On the right-hand side of 
the front page, George Seldes states: 
“Whereas the Dies committee refused 
to fight fascism,” and yet on the left- 
hand side of the same page, is an article 
which states in part, and I quote: 

Last February, Gen. Van Horn Moseley, 
who has been exposed by the Dies commit- 
tee as having Fascist leanings. 


George Seldes, on the masthead of In 
Fact, claims that his paper is an anti- 
dote for falsehood in the daily press. 
If this is so, then which of Seldes’ state- 
ments is antidote and which is false? 

In the same connection, it is interest- 
ing to learn something about George 
Seldes, editor of In Fact. His com- 
plete record is as follows: 

George Seldes is the ace smear artist 
of the American Communists. Among 
all the so-called intellectuals or profes- 
sionals who have attached themselves to 
the Communist movement, Seldes is un- 
questionably the most perfidious in his 
smearing. 

Seldes is a journalist of sorts. In the 
early post-War I years he was expelled 
from several European countries, includ- 
ing Russia and Italy. From Berlin he 
wrote some of the most hair-raising dis- 
patches on the Communist world plot. 
In those days he was as acrimonious in 
his ravings against the Communists as 
he is now acrimonious on their behalf. 
About 1936 George Seldes went over to 
the Communists—lock, stock, and bar- 
rel. In these 9 years he has been affili- 
ated with scores of Communist enter- 
prises. He easily ranks as one of the 
country’s leading Communists, as this 
rather exhaustive account of his Com- 
munist activities and connections will 
attempt to show. 

American Committee for Protection of 
Foreign Born: Seldes was a sponsor of 








this auxiliary of the Communist Party 
in 1941. 

American Committee to Save Refu- 
gees: Seldes was a sponsor of this Com- 
munist enterprise in October 1941. 

American Council on Soviet Relations: 
Seldes signed a manifesto urging an 
American declaration of war on Finland 
under the auspices of this Corliss La- 
mont-headed Communist-front organ- 
ization. 

American Friends of Spanish Democ- 
racy: In 1937 this outfit was one of the 
Communist Party’s auxiliaries for Spain. 
Seldes was among those affiliated with 
the organization. 

American Investor’s Union: In 1939, 
George Seldes was a member of the board 
of directors of this Communist organiza- 
tion. The organization sprang from the 
efforts of Bernard J. Reis and Consumers 
Union to harass business enterprise. 

American Peace Mobilization: Seldes 
was a member of the national council of 
the American Peace Mobilization, the 
seditious Communist front organization 
which expressed the party line in the 
days of the Stalin-Hitler pact. 

Artists’ Front To Win the War: In the 
days of the American Peace Mobilization, 
the Communists were bitterly isolation- 
ist—George Seldes included. Stalin was 
not then involved in the war. After Hit- 
ler’s invasion of Russia, many of the 
same American Communists and Com- 
munist fellow travelers expressed their 
new line in a front which was known as 
the Artists’ Front to Win the War. 
George Seldes was a sponsor of this lat- 
ter organization, and was among those 
Communists who used this set-up to 
scream for a second front. 

Citizens Committee for Harry Bridges: 
Seldes was a member of this obviously 
Communist front. Virginia Gardner, 
now Washington representative of the 
New Masses and Daily Worker, was its 
executive secretary. 

Committee to Defend America by 
Keeping Out of War: This was another 
of the Communist fronts which operated 
during the days of the Stalin-Hitler pact. 
Seldes was in this, too. 

Conference on Constitutional Liberties 
in America: This Communist gathering 
was held in Washington, D. C., June 7-9, 
1940, in the middle of the period of the 
Stalin-Hitler pact. Seldes, the ever- 
present Communist sponsor, was among 
its supporters. 

Consumers Union: This Communist 
front, headed by Arthur Kallet, whose 
party name was “Edward Adams,” had 
Seldes as one of its original sponsors— 
1936. . 

Coordinating Committee to Lift the 
Embargo: This committee was a sub- 
sidiary of North American Committee to 
Aid Spanish Democracy, and included 
George Seldes as one of its sponsors. 

Emergency Peace Mobilization: Seldes 
sponsored this parent of the American 
Peace Mobilization, chief Communist 
front of the Stalin-Hitler friendship era. 

Equality: This was a Communist-line 
magazine which appeared in 1939-40 
and to which George Seldes was a@ con- 
tributor. 

Frontier Films: This organization was 
one of the many Communist excursions 
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into the film field. George Seldes was a 
member of its advisory board. 

Friday: This was another of the Com- 
munist-line periodicals which came and 
went. George Seldes was one of its en- 
dorsers. 

Friends of the Abraham Lincoln Bri- 
gade: The Abraham Lincoln Brigade was 
composed of at least 60 percent Com- 
munist Party members, according to the 
testimony of Earl Browder. George Sel- 
des was among those who were affiliated 
with the Friends of the Abraham Lin- 
coln Brigade. 

League of American Writers: Attorney 
General Francis Biddle described this 
organization as subversive. Seldes was 
one of the signers of the call to its fourth 
congress. 

National Committee for People’s 
Rights: George Seldes was a member 
of this Communist-front organization 
which Attorney General Biddle described 
as subversive. 

National Emergency Conference: Sel- 
des was among the signers of the call to 
this conference. It was a Communist 
gathering which met on May 13, 1939. 

National Emergency Conference for 
Democratic Rights: This Communist- 
front organization was the direct suc- 
cessor to the American League for Peace 
and Democracy (which dissolved in 
February 1940). George Seldes was a 
member of its board of sponsors. 

National Federation for Constitutional 
Liberties: One of the most important of 
all the Communist-front Organizations 
of recent years. Seldes was affiliated 
with it in the defense of Communist 
Party leader Sam Darcy—real name 
Dardeck. 

New Masses letter to the President: 
This was one of the rankest of defenses 
for the illegal and subversive activities 
of the Communists during the period of 
the Stalin-Hitler pact. Seldes was « 
signer of the letter. 

New York Peace Association: Early in 
19490 the Communists organized numer- 
ous local groups to express the party line 
of isolationism in keeping with the 
Stalin-Hitler pact. The New York Peace 
Association was one such group. Seldes 
was one of its sponsors. 

Open letter for closer cOoperation with 
the Soviet Union: In September 1939 a 
group of outstanding Communists and 
Communist fellow travelers issued this 
open letter. George Seldes was among 
the signers. 

Soviet Russia Today: Among the con- 
tributors to this Organ of Communist 
propaganda was George Seldes—Novem- 
ber 1938, page 9. 

Spanish defense committees: Seldes 
was one of the supporters of the Cam- 
paign to Aid International Volunteers, a 
Communist front to support the Loyalist 
cause in Spain. 

Statement by American progressives 
on the Moscow trials: Stooges of the 
American Communists signed this state- 
ment, among them being George Seldes. 

United American Spanish Aid Com- 
mittee: Seldes was on the executive board 
of this Communist front. 

United States Week: A Communist- 
line magazine of which Seldes was a 
contributing editor. 








American Farmers Vigilante Committee 


REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1946 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, for too 
many years high New Deal officials have 
promoted labor-manssement _ strife. 
This reached an all-time high when the 
President of the United States stated 
over the radio that we could raise wages 
without raising prices. Of course, that 
statement is incorrect, it never has been 
done, wages and prices go up and down 
together. The President’s speech was 
an invitation to strike. 

More than 6 months has elapsed since 
the war ended, but we have had no pro- 
duction of goods because of the strife 
and confusion emanating from the New 
Deal. I have before me a letter from the 
American Farmers Vigilante Committee 
and the resolutions which they have 
adopted, reading as follows: 


AMERICAN FARMERS 
VIGILANTE COMMITTEE, 
Edgar, Nebr., March 1, 1946. 
Hon. Capi CurRTIs, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sr: On behalf of our membership 
and affiliated organizations, representing 
more than 22,000 farmers, we are sending you 
the resolutions passed at our last meeting. 

We respectfully request that you read these 
resolutions to the House of Representatives, 

s we feel that the Coneress of the United 
States can, if it will, make it unnecessary 
tor us to further complicate the business of 
reconv:rsion. 
Sincerely, 
V. HuBERT JOHN=ON, 
President. 

Be it resolved, That labor and industry by 
their present bickering and refusal to settle 
heir differences and get back to the job of 
producing vitally needed goods, tools, and 

nachinery, are doing the Nation grave dam- 
age; be it further 

Resolved, That we do not believe the Na- 
tion can be restored to normalcy and pros- 
perity by refusing to work—but, if that is the 
way the rest of the Nation insists upon trying 
to do the job, we farmers will help. 

Therefore, if the present intolerable situa- 
tion is not soon remedied, and the goods we 
need provided with all possible speed, we will 
take the following action: 

First. Appeal to all farmers to join our 
members and affiliates in withholding from 
the market all farm produce until the wheels 
of industry again begin to roll. 

Second. If such withholding of produce 
floes not bring the desired results, we will 
kppeal to all farmers to seed only enough of 
their land to take care of themselves. This 
action, we realize would not only shut off the 
foundation of foodstuff, but so wreck the 
reservoir from which that fountain springs, 
that nothing could be done about it until 
another seeding time. That would be a ca- 
tastrophe, and we will advocate such action 
only as a last resort. 

We hope our fellow citizens in other walks 
of life will not press us that far; but we have 
held the bag long enough, if the rest can quit 
producing, so can we. We ask that Congress 
ind all American citizens give this serious 
thought, as planting time will soon be upon 
us; be it 

Resolved, That the price of farm produce 
should be increased in the same proportion 
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as the wages of labor, and the cost of indus- 
tries’ finished product—and that this or- 
ganization will strive in every way poss ble to 
bring about such an adjustment; be it —~ 

Resolved, That the farmers of the Nation, 
being vitally concerned, should have a seat 
at the conference table whenever labor and 
capital sit down with Government; be it 
further 

Resolved, That this organization will 
work toward this end and insist that the 
farmer who occupies their seat represent all 
the farmers of America, not just one of the 
many farm groups now apparently engaged 
in keeping the Nation's farmers divided; be 
it 

Resolved, That we are cpposed to payment 
from taxes cf unemployment compensation 
to men who will not work, or who are pre- 
vented from working by strike action; ke it 

Resolved, That we are opposed on prin- 
ciple to subsidies, which are only a method 
of financing a person or business by public 
taxation. If any business cannot endure 
withcut a hand-out from the Public Treasury, 
it is bankrupt, and it either should be 
liquidated or allowed to adjust its frices; be 
it 

Resolved, That the farmer is facing a new 
crop year under encugh handicaps without 
being further hampered by the drafting of 
young farmers. We demand that this evil 
be stopped, by declaration upon the part of 
President Truman that the war is officially 
ended; be it 

Resolved, That copies of this and of all 
other resclutions adopted at this meeting 
be made and sent to Senators Butter and 
Wuerry, of Nebraska, and also to Nebraska 
Members of the Hcus2 of Representatives 
with the request that they be read upon the 
floors of both Houses of Congress. 





James F. Scanlon 


REMARKS 


OFr 
HON. EMMET O’NEAL 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1946 

Mr. O'NEAL. Mr. Speaker, on De- 
cember 1, 1915, James F. Scanlon began 
30 years of service with the legislative 
branch of the Federal Government, and 
on February 16, 1918, he transferred to 
the Appropriations Committee of the 
House of Representatives, and has re- 
mained there ever since. He came to 
Washington, as a young man, with the 
Honorable Swagar Sherley, a former 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. Jim Scanlon is still a young 
man, after these long years of service, 
and in my opinion he will always have a 
youthful spirit, abounding in energy and 
love of life. If there is a job to be done, 
even now, he can wear down any co- 
laborer in the vineyard; if there is fun 
to be had, he can outlast the most youth- 
ful; if there is a service to be rendered, 
he will be there when the others have 
gone. 

When I first came to Washington, a 
verdant inexperienced Congressman, I 
landed on the Appropriations Commit- 
tee and Jim Scanlon spread a protecting 
wing around me. He tendered me his 
friendship in a true Irish way, with a 
reservation of the right to give me the 
devil if I ever needed it. He exercised 
that right on more than one occasion. 
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I am grateful to him for the beneficent 
frankness he used to correct the error of 
my ways. Whenever a friend or constit- 
uent from Louisville came to Washing- 
ton, I would take him in to see my friend, 
Jim Scanlon, and he would extend him- 
self in according to me great praise for 
my so-called accomplishments. Of 
course they were exaggerated by the 
kindly, genial, and imaginative good will 
of a true son of Erin. His kindliness, his 
friendship, his advice, and his ability 
developed in me a deep affection, which 
could never be lessened by his frank dis- 
approval of me at other times. 

Jim Scanlon made a fine and abiding 
contribution to his ceuntry in his daily 
devotion to duty. H's careful analyses 
of problems before the Appropriations 
Committee, his intelligent suggestions as 
to corrections of the work of the commit- 
tee, here and there, his common sense, 
his 100-percent Americanism, his loyalty, 
his fearlessness, and all that goes to make 
up the man, have left their imprint on 
the future of this country, and upon 
those, particularly, who have served on 
the Appropriations Committee. Like 
others, I will hold a lasting respect and 
devotion for him. His contribution to 
his country cannot be fully told. May 
he live long and enjoy the reward of duty 
well done. 

The Appropriations Committee adopt- 
ed a resolution, born of friendship, ad- 
miration, and respect of the individual 
members of the committee, with which 
I would like to close this brief and inede- 
quaie tribute to my friend, Jim Scanlon: 
Resolution in tridute to our retiring admin- 

istrative clerk, Mr. James F. Scanlon 

Whereas the official active-duty connec- 
tion of Mr. James F. Scanlon with the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the United 
States House of Representatives voluntarily 
will terminate on November 30, 1945, after a 
period of continuous service beginning on 
February 16, 1918; and 

Whereas Mr. Scanlon's entire period of 
service has been one of unsurpassed loyalty 
and devotion to duty, and of successive con- 
tributions to the efficient, intelligent, and 
orderly procedures and accomplishments of 
the Committee on Appropriations, and hence 
the House of Representatives and the Con- 
gress; and 

Whereas Mr. Scanlon’s fine personal quali- 
ties, companionableness, and unselfish de- 

#votion to duty, and his everreadiness to aid, 
counsel, and advise, have won for him tke 
enduring admiration, affection, and esteem 
of every member of the Committee on Appro- 
priations: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the members of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, individually and 
collectively, wholeheartedly share in the rre- 
ceding expressions and join in a declaration 
of their everlasting gratitude for the splendid 
scorvice Mr. Scanlon has rendered, and in ex- 
tending to him their earnest wish that his 
life ahead may be long and bountifully 
strewn with God's richest blessings; 

Resolved, further, That a copy of this resc- 
lution be spread upon the records of the 
committee and that the original signed copy 
thereof be transmitted to Mr. Scanlon. 

Adopted by the committee November 26, 
1945, and subscribed to by each of the fol- 
lowing Members thereof: 





CLARENCE CANNON, Missouri, chair- 
man; CLIFTON A. WoopruM, Vir- 
ginia; Louis LupLtow, Indiana; 
Matcotm C. Tarver, Georgia; JED 
JOHNSON, he J. BUELL 
SNYDER, P -ylvania; EMMET 
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O’Ngeat, Kentucky; Louis C. Ra- 
BAUT, Michigan; JoHN H. KEnrr, 
North Carolina; Georce H. MAHON, 
Texas; Harry R. SHEPPARD, Califor- 
nia; BUTLER B. Hare, South Caro- 
lina; ALBERT THOMas, Texas; Jor 
HenpRIcKS, Florida; MICHAEL J. 
Kirwan, Ohio; JoHN M. CorFFreEE, 
Washington; W. F. Norre.i, Ar- 
kansas; ALBERT GorRE, Tennessee; 
JaMiz L. WHITTEN, Mississippi; 
Tuomas J. O'BRIEN, Lilinois; JAMES 
M. CurRLEY, Massachusetts; THOM- 
as D’ALESANDRO, JR., Maryland; 
GrorceE W. ANDREWS, AMiabama; 
JouHN J. Rooney, New York; HEr- 
MAN P. KoPPLEMANN, Connecticut; 
JoHN TaBEeR, New York; RicHarp 
B. WIGGLESWORTH, Massachusetts; 
CuarRLes A. PLUMLEY, Vermont; 
EVERETT M. DIRKSEN, Illinois; AL- 
BERT J. ENGEL, Michigan; KARL 
Sreran, Nebraska; FRANCIs H. CASE, 
South Dakota; FRANK B. KEEFE, 
Wisconsin; Nosie J. Jonnson, In- 
diana; Rosert F. Jones, Ohio; BEN 
F. JENSEN, Iowa; H. Cart ANDER- 
SEN, Minnesota; HeENry C. Dwor- 
SHAK, Idaho; WALTER C. PLOESER, 
Missouri; Harve TrssoTt, Pennsyl- 
vania; Watt Horan, Washington; 
DEAN M. GILLESPIE, Colorado; Gor- 
DON CANFIELD, New Jersey. 





Reply to James Roosevelt 





REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1946 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, an As- 
sociated Press article of February 28, tells 
us that James Roosevelt, son of the 
former President, has assumed the posi- 
tion of national director of political or- 
ganization for the Independent Citizens 
Committee of the Arts, Sciences, and 
Professions. 

This article quotes him as assuming 
to speak for the Democratic Party, bid- 
ding for all the left-wing liberals and 
saying that “the other side can have 
Brie0 and Rankin, of Mississippi.” Poor 
Jimmie, he may not know it, but he is no 
longer in a position to speak for the” 
Democratic Party. He has now joined 
the Communists. 

This Independent Citizens Committee 
of the Arts, Sciences, and Professions is 
one of the rankest Communist-front or- 
ganizations in the whole country. 

According to Samuel Sillen of the 
Communist Daily Worker, the official 
Communist organ in the United States, 
this organization changed its name in 
December of 1944 from the Independent 
Voters Committee to the Independent 
Citizens Committee of the Arts, Sciences, 
and Professions. Investigation reveals 
that this organization today includes 
many sincere liberals who have been mis- 
led into joining it. Probably that is how 
Jimmie got hooked. 

However, the core of this organization 
is composed of a group of admitted Com- 
munists and a long list of fellow travel- 
ers, who have given their support to 
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Communist-front organizations dedicat- 
ed to one or more of the following pur- 
poses: 

First. Defense of the Communist Party 
and its members. 

Second. Support of Communist publi- 
cations. 

Third. Support of the Soviet Union 
and its foreign policy. 

Fourth. Support of special campaigns 
under Communist initiative. 

Everyone knows that the Communist 
Party is dedicated to the overthrow of 
this Government, as will appear from the 
following statement made by its present 
leader, William Z. Foster, in accepting 
the nomination for President of the Com- 
munist Party in the United States. Here 
is Mr. Foster’s exact words which he ad- 
mitted under oath before the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities: 

No Communist, no matter how many votes 
he should secure in a national election, could, 
even if he would, become President of the 
present Government. When a Communist 
heads a Government of the United States 
(and that day will come just as surely as the 
sun rises), that Government will not be a 
capitalistic government, but a Soviet gov- 
ernment, and behind this government will 
stand the Red Army to enforce the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. 


Documentary evidence to prove the 
Communist affiliation of the organiza- 
tions which I name is available. 

The New Masses, a well-known organ 
of the Communist movement in the 
United States, had this to say of this 
group: 


Every lover of a richer life will welcome the’ 


new Independent Citizens Committee of the 
Arts, Sciences, and Professions headed by 
Jo Davidson, prominent sculptor. 


Jo Davidson, chairman of this newly 
formed group, sponsored the Congress of 
American Soviet Friendship, which was 
cited as 2 Communist front on March 29, 
1944, by the Special House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. Mr. Davidson 
also signed a statement in honor of 
George Dimitroff, former head of the 
Communist International and one of the 
bloodiest revolutionists the world has 
ever known. 

Treasurer of the group is Frederick 
March, who sponsored the Congress of 
American Soviet Friendship and seven 
other Communist front organizations. 
Mr. March was identified as a member of 
the Communist Party by a party member 
who testified under oath before the 
Tenney Fact Finding Committee of the 
State of California. 

Chairman of the finance committee is 
Herman Schumlin, who, on April 13, 1940, 
defended public school teachers in New 
York charged with Communist activities, 
signed a statement for release of Sam 
Darcy, Communist Party organizer, 
sponsored the committee defending Wil- 
liam Schneiderman, a Communist organ- 
izer, sponsored tribute to Ferdinant 
Smith, Communist maritime union lead- 
er and one of the leaders in the recently 
exposed Communist sponsored dock 
strike in New York City. ° 

During the days of the Hitler-Stalin 
pact, Mr. Schumlin signed a protest 
against what he called the war hysteria 
of the administration. 





He was also a member of the executive 
committee of the so-called American 
Friends of the Chinese People, a Com. 
munist-front organization, together with 
Philip Jaffee, alias J. W. Phillips, who 
was recently convicted of securing State 
Department secrets illegally. Other 
Communist-front activities include 
membership in and support of the Joint 
Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee and 
executive board of the American League 
for Peace and Democracy, another well- 
known Communist-front organization. 

Other Communist-front supporters of 
the Independent Citizens Committee of 
the Arts, Sciences, and Professions in- 
clude Louis Adamic, who is affiliated with 
25 Communist fronts; William Rose 
Benet, 16 Communist fronts; Ernest P. 
Boss, 7 Communist fronts; Langston 
Hughes, 49; Canada Lee, 3; Max Lerner, 
26; Martin Popper, 3; Paul Robeson, 34: 
Edward G. Robinson, 2; Orson Welles, 14: ' 
Mary McLeod Bethune (colored), 39: 
Aaron Copland, 22; Philip Evergood, 13: 
Henry Pratt Fairchild, 40; Walter Rau- 
tenstrauch, 45; Viljalmur Stefanson, 
32; Marc Connelly, 6; Norman Corwin, 7: 
Lillian Hellman, 40; and Harlow Shap- 
ley, 11. 

The above are merely typical of the 
group. The following sponsors of this 
Communist-front committee have from 
time to time written for the two chief 
Communist organs in the country, the 
Communist Daily Worker and the New 
Masses: Louis Adamic, Howard Fast, 
Philip Evergood, Langston Hughes, 
Raphael Soyer, Viljalmur Stefanson, 
Paul Robeson. Other well-known Com- 
munist-front sponsors associated with 
this committee include John Howard 
Lawson, leading Communist agitator in 
the film colony; Louis Calhern, of Actors 
Equity; John T. McMannus, Alonzo F. 
Meyers, John P. Peters, Earl Robinson, 
Dr. Gregory Zilborg, and Johannes 
Steele, recently sponsored by the Com- 
munist Party in New York City to fill a 
vacancy in this House. 

The Washington branch of the Inde- 
pendent Citizens Committee of the Arts, 
Sciences, and Professions gave domicile 
and direction tc the youthful Federation 
of Atomic Scientists, who adopted as 
their platform a plea to release atomic 
secrets to Russia, stating: “We—United 
States—cannot afford the luxury of 
adopting legislation putting atomic bomb 
controls on a national basis.” 

They want us to give it to the Com- 
munists of the world so they can use it 
to destroy our Christian civilization. 

I bring these facts to your attention. 
because many of the sponsors of this so- 
called Independent Citizens Committee 
of the Arts, Sciences, and Professions 
have also been in the past, and are to- 
day, endorsers, sponsors, and officers of 
other pro-Communist groups, chiefly in 
the cultural field. 

On August 10, 11, and 12 of 1945, the 
New York State convention of the Com- 
munist Political Association held secret 
sessions at Manhattan. At this, as at a 
previous convention, held in July of the 
same year, Mr. Earl Browder was de- 
throned at the direction of the master 
voice from Moscow, and the former IWW 





eader of the First World War, William 
7, Foster, became the new head of the 
Communist Party, pledged to return to 
class hate and industrial warfare as di- 
rected by Jacques Duclos, who had re- 
cently returned from Moscow to take up 
the reins of the Communist Party in 
France. 

During this convention June Hoffman, 
of the cultural section of the Communist 
perty, addressed the members, saying: 
We built the Independent Citizens Com- 


mittee of the Arts, Sciences, and Profes- 
sions. It is a great political weapon. 

I am sure that Jimmie Roosevelt did 
not realize when he joined up with this 
sanz that he would be one of the tools 
of this great political weapon of the Com- 


munist Party. 

I have before me a letter from one of 
the former members of this organizatien 
in New York City who was misled into 
joining them. 

This letter is addressed to the Com- 
miitee on Un-American Activities, and is 
as follows: 

You may already have had your attention 
drawn to the Independent Citizens Commit- 
tee of the Arts, Sciences, and Pvofessions, 
headquarters at Hotel Astor in New York City, 
as a possible front for Soviet anti-American 
activities. As one who in an art organiza- 
tion has had ample opportunity to observe 
the methods and psychology of the Com- 
munist, I urge you to do what is possible to 
control them. 

You undoubtedly know that the artistic 
and educated workers in general have been 
especially hard hit by rising costs of living 
with only sporadic rises in earning power. 
You also know the use which was made in 
Russia of these idealistic and impractical 
people. The combination makes them rather 
an obvious group to be made use of by the 
Soviet in their fifth-column activities. 
These people need protection. 

I, like several of my friends, joined the 
organization early before the end of the war. 
The avowed policy was to back the war 
effort and then to do what was possible to 
further the arts, sciences, and professions 
during the difficult employment era that was 
expected after the war was over. This avowed 
purpose has been gradually all but elimi- 
nated. Several times a week, in spite of the 
fact that I sent in my resignation last Octo- 
ber, I received orders as to my political 
activities, who to vote for, what to write my 
Congressman, to join picket lines, etc. The 
direction has become increasingly obvious. 
Strong literature was sent out in favor of 
Davis, the Negro (Communist) who wanted 
to organize a colored Communist nation in 
the South. * * * The latest told us to 
write Congress to back a bill suppressing your 
committee. It is a tome rather than any one 
activity that leads me—and some of my mcst 
intelligent friends—to believe as we do. 

I think America has proved during the war 
that she believes in democracy. I believe that 
most of those 10w working along Communist 
lines do not realize to what they are exposing 
themselves. I feel therefore, that your atten- 


tion should be strongly directed toward this 
committee, 


Therefore Mr. Speaker, instead of 
Jimmie Roosevelt trying to read decent 
Democrats out of the party from his point 
of vantage in a Communist-front organi- 
zation, I would suggest that he get back 
on the beam himself, that he return to 
the Democratic fold himself, and then, 
as the Saviour once said: 

“Go and sin no more.” 
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Government Commitments for 
Agricultural Purposes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHRISTIAN A. HERTER 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1946 


Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, for some 
time I have been‘trying to find a con- 
densed statement showing in intelligible 
form the various commitments that have 
been made by this Government with re- 
spect to the agriculture of the Nation. 
To my amazement I discovered that no 
such summary existed in the Department 
of Agriculture, and I therefore asked the 
Secretary of Agriculture to prepare such 
a statement for me. 


The figures in the financial tables re- 
quire very careful analysis inasmuch as 
there are recoverable capital obligations 
and expenditures for the purchase of re- 
saleable commodities which somewhat 
confuse the picture. Nevertheless, these 
tables indicate the tremendous size of 
Government expenditures for the benefit 
of agriculture, some of which, such as the 
subsidy payments, must cbvicusly be re- 
duced or eliminated in the near future. 

The statement follows: 


SUMMARY OF LEGISLATION RELATING TO PrRo- 
GRAMS FOR THE BENEFIT OF AGRICULTURE 


SOIL CONSERVATION AND RELATED ACTIVITIES 


Soil Conservation Service: The Secretary of 
Agriculture was directed by sections 1 to 6 
of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act, as amended (16 U. S. C. 590a- 
590f), to create the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, and he was authorized to carry out 
through this Service a broad program for the 
control and prevention of soil erosion by re- 
search, methods of cultivation, furnishing of 
financial or other aid, and acquisition of 
lands when necessary to carry out such pur- 
poses. 

Agricultura] Adjustment programs (AAA): 
The agricultural conservation programs au- 
thorized by sections 7 to 17, inclusive, of the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act, as amended (16 U. S. C. 590g-590q), di- 
rect the Secretary of Agriculture to make 
payments and grants of other aid: to agricul- 
tural producers for the purposes of preserva- 
tion and improvement of soil fertility, pro- 
motion of the economic use and conservation 
of land, diminution of exploitation, and 
wasteful and unscientific use cf national soil 
resources, the protection of rivers and har- 
bors against the results of soil erosion in aid 
of maintaining the navigability of waters 
and water courses and in aid of flood control, 
and reestablishment at as rapid a rate as the 
Secretary of Agriculture determines to be 
practicable and in the general public interest 
of the ratio between the purchasing power 
of the net income per person on farms and 
that of the income per person not on farms 
that prevailed.during the 5-year pericd Au- 
gust 1909 to July 1914, inclusive, and the 
maintenance cf such ratio. Section 15 of the 
act (16 U. S. @. 5900) authorizes an appro- 
priation of $500,000,000 a fiscal year to enable 
the Secretary to make such payments and 
grants of aid. 

Sugar programs and payments: Section 301 
of the Sugar Act of 1937, as amended (7 
U. S. C. 1131), authorizes the Secretary of 
Agriculture to make. payments with respect 


to sugar or liquid sugar commercially recov-. 


erable from the sugar beets or sugarcane 
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grown on a farm for the extraction of sugar 
or liquid sugar provided growers comply with 
certain conditions relating to child labor, 
farm wages, and soil conservation, among 
others. 

Land conservation and utilization 
marginal lands): A program of land con- 
servation and land utilization providing, 
among other purposes, assistance in control- 
ling soil erosion and preserving natural re- 
sources is authorized by title III of the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amend- 
ed (7 U.S. C. 1010-1013). In connection with 
such program, the Secretary's powers include 
that of acquiring and retiring from cultiva- 
tion, lands that are submarginal or not pri- 
marily suitable for cultivation, and he is au- 
thorized to protect, improve, develop, and 
administer such acquired lands. 

Water conservation and utilization: Con- 
servation and utilization projects for the 
purpose of stabilizing water supply are au- 


(sub- 


thorized by the cct of August 11, 1999, as 
amended (16 U. S. C. 590y-590z-10) (Case- 
Wheeler). Construction, operation, and 


maintenance of water projects by the Gov- 
ernment with cost thereof to be reimbursed 
by the water users under various conditions 
is provided by such authority. 

Flood control: The Flocd Control Acts of 
1936, 1938, and 1944, as amended and sup- 
plemented (33 U. S. C. 701la et seq.) conferred 
various functions on the Secretary of Agri- 
culture with respect to making surveys and 
carrying out measures on watersheds fcr 
run-off and water-flow retardation and soil- 
erosion prevention in aid of flood control. 
The Secretary is authorized to carry out pro- 
grams for the same purpose on 11 desig- 
nated river basins or watersheds in accord- 
ance with reports submitted by the Depart- 
ment and approved by Congress. 


SUBSIDY, PRICE SUPPORT, AND RELATED PROGRAMS 


Subsidies, general: Subsidies on agricul- 
tural commodities are authorized by the Sta- 
bilization Act of 1942, as amended (50 U.S.C. 
App. 968), and section 2 (e) of the Stabiliza- 
tion Act of 1944, as amended (50 U.S. C. App. 
902 (e)). Section 2 (e) prohibits payment of 
subsidies after June 30, 1945, unless money 
has been appropriated by Congre@s for such 
purposes. Section 3 of the act of April 12, 
1945 (59 Stat. 50 (Public Law 30, 79th 
Cong.) ), makes the foregoing inapplicable to 
the operations of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1946, and limits the amounts which may be 
spent in subsidy programs. The act of July 
31, 1945 (59 Stat. 506 (Public Law 164, 79th 
Cong.) ), increased the amounts authorized to 
be expended by the Corporation pursuant to 
section 3 of the act of April 12, 1945, with 
respect to livestock and livestock products, 
wheat and wheat products, and butterfat and 
butter. 

Price support, basic commodities: Price 
support of basic commodities is provided by 
section 8 of the Stabilization Act of 1942 (50 
U.S. C. App. 968), as amended by section 2C4 
of the Stabilization Extension Act of 1944 
(58 Stat. 632, 643), as amended by section 37 
of the Surplus Property Act of 1944 (58 Stat. 
765, 784), and further authority is contained 
in section 302 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended (7 U. S. C. 
1302), authorized loans on agricultural com- 
modities by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, and the act of July 28, 1945 (59 Stat. 
506 (Public Law 108, 79th Cong.)). 

Price support, other commodities: Price 
support authority for so-called Steagall com- 
modities, those for which an expansion of 
production for war purposes is necessary, is 
provided by section 4 of the act of July 1, 
1941, as amended (15 U. S. C. 713a-8 (a)). 

Price support, other commodities: Price 
support for agricultural commodities, other 
than basic and Steagall commodities, is au- 
thorized by section 4 (b) of the act cf July 
1, 1941, as amended (15 U. S. C. 713a-8 (b)), 
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under which it is declared to be the policy 
that lending and purchase operations of the 
Department of Agriculture shall be carried 
out so as to bring the price and income of 
the producers of nonbasic agricultural com- 
medities to a fair parity relationship with 
the basic and the Steagall commodities to 
the extent that funds are available for such 
operations with respect to basic and Steagall 
commodities and the ability of producers to 
bring supplies into line with demand. 

Lend-Lease appropriation: Price support 
cperations are incidentally affected by the 
provisions of section 201 (d) of the Defense 
Aid Appropriation Act, 1946, 59 Stat. 412 
(Public Law 132, 79th Congress), which ear- 
marked $500,000,000 of lend-lease funds for 
the procurement of agricultural commodities 
and foods produced in anticipation of lend- 
lease needs for expenditure for the postwar 
price support of agriculture. 

Indirect price support (disposal of com- 
modities) : Indirect price support is effected 
by certain laws relating to the disposal of 
Government owned and controlled stocks of 
agricultural commodities, the laws which 
regulate marketing (the Agricultural Market- 
ing Agreement Act of 1937, as amended, 7 
U. S. C. 671-674 and 608c), and imposition 
of marketing quotas (Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, 7 U. S. C. 1311-1375), and 
these encouraging the consumption of agri- 

cultural commodities (sec. 32 of the ect 
cof August 24, 1935, as amended, 7 U. S. C. 
612c). Restrictions on the disposal of Gov- 
ernment owned and controlled stocks at less 
than parity prices have been included in the 
annual Department of Agriculture appropria- 
tion acts for some years. The restrictions ap- 
plicable to the Commodity Credit Corporation 
are, by section 21 of the Surplus Property Act 
of 1944 (58 Stat. 775), made applicable to 
the disposition of surplus farm commodities 
by any Federal agency. Such restrictions 
have been carried over for a period of 2 years 
after the war by the act of Anril 12, 1945, 
59 Stat. 50 (Public Law 30, 79th Cong.). 
Section 2 of the act removes, for a period of 
2 years after the war, the restrictions regard- 
ing prices and quantities imposed by section 
881 (c) of @he Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938 (7 U. S. C. 1381 (c)), on the sales of 
pledged cotton by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 

Parity guaranties and export bounties: 
Authorizations which involve expenditures 
with respect to parity guaranties and export 
bounties, in addition to those previously 
cited regarding price support operations, are 
to be found in section 21 of the Surplus Prop- 
erty Act of 1944, which provides that com- 
modities may be sold at less than current 
prevailing market prices, or less than prices 
applicable to sales of commodities by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation when such 
sales are for export only. 

Exportation and domestic consumption 
(sec. 32 pregrams): Further parity guaran- 
ties and export bounties are incident to 
pregrams to encourage exportation and do- 
mestic consumption of agricultural prceducts 
authorized by section 32 of the act of August 
24, 1935, as amended (7 U. S. C. 612c). The 
Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to use 
funds made available under such section to 
encourege exportation of agricultural com- 
modities by the payment of benefits in con- 
nection with such exportation or by pay- 
ments to producers in connection with the 
production of that part of any agricultural 
commodity required for domestic consump- 
tion, encourage the domestic consumption of 
agricultural commodities by diverting them 
by the payment of benefits or indemnities or 
by other means from the normal channels of 
trade, or by increasing their utilization 
through benefits, indemnities, donations, or 
by other means, among persons in low-in- 
come groups, and reestablishing farmers’ 

purchasing power by making payments in 
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connection with the normal production of 
any agricultural commodity for domestic 
consumption. 

Parity payments: Payments to producers 
of certain commodities to obtain parity 
prices are authorized by section 303 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended (7 U.S. C. 1303). Such act author- 
izes and directs the Secretary, if and when 
appropriations are made therefor, to make 
payments to producers of corn, wheat, cotton, 
rice, or tobacco, on their normal production 
of such commodities in amounts which, to- 
gether with the proceeds thereof, will pro- 
vide a return to such producers which is as 
nearly equal to parity prices as the funds so 
made available will permit. Appropriations 
were not made for this purpose for either 
the 1945 or 1946 fiscal years. 


LOAN ACTIVITIES 
Farm Credit Administration 


The Farm Credit Administration resulted 
from a consolidation of farm-loan agencies 
by Executive Order No. 6084, March 27, 1933. 

Federal land banks, joint stock land 
banks, and national farm loan associations: 
The Federal Farm Loan Act, as amended 
(12 U. S. C. 641-1012) authorized the estab- 
lishment of Federal land banks, joint stock 
land banks, and national farm loan asso- 
ciations under the supervision of the Farm 
Credit Administration for the purpose of 
making agricultural credit available to farm- 
ers on long-term mortgage loans. 

Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation: The 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation Act of 
January 31, 1934, as amended (12 U. S. C. 
1020-1020h), authorized the establishment 
of the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation 
with a capital of $200,000,000, subscribed by 
the Governor on behalf of the United States. 
The corporation was authorized, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
to issue bonds in an aggregate amount not 
exceeding $2,000,000,000, guaranteed by the 
United States. It is further authorized to 
purchase consolidated farm loan bonds, to 
make loans to Federal land banks and joint 
stock land banks, and to invest in mortgage 
loans made under the authority of the act 
of May 12, 1933, as amended (7 U.S. C. 1016- 
1020). 

Federal intermediate credit banks: The 
Federal intermediate credit banks were au- 
thorized to be established by the Agricultural 
Credit Acts of 1923, as amended (12 U. S. C. 
1021-1129). Such institutions act as a bank 
of discount to supply short-term funds re- 
quired by production credit associations, pri- 
vate financing institutions which make loans 
to farmers, and farmer cooperatives. 

Regional and Central Bank for Coopera- 
tives: Regional banks for cooperatives were 
authorized to be established in each of the 
12 farm-credit districts, and a central bank 
for cooperatives was also authorized by the 
Farm Credit Act of 1933, as amended (12 
U. S. C. 1134-1138f). Such banks are author- 
ized-to make, in addition to loans to banks 
created under the Farm Credit Act of 1933, as 
amended, loans to cooperative associations 
and stabilization corporations established 
under the Agricultural Marketing Act, as 
as amended (12 U.S. C. 1141-1141j). 

Production credit corporations and pro- 
duction credit associations: Production 
credit corporations and production credit 
associations were authorized to be created 
by the Farm Credit Act of 1933, as amended 
(12 U. S. C. 1131-11311). The Production 
Credit Corporation supervises local produc- 
tion credit associations, which make short- 
term loans to finance all types of farm opera- 
tions, including loans to farmers for the pur- 
pose of enabling them to make home altera- 
tions, repairs, and improvements, and loans 
to oyster planters. 

Regional agricultural credit corporations: 
Regional agricultural credit corporations 





were authorized to be established by the 
Emergency Relief and Construction Act of 
1932, as amended (12 U. S. C. 1148-11484). 
Such corporations are empowered to make 
loans to farmers and stockmen, the proceeds 
of which are to be used for an agricultural] 
purpose, including crop production, or for 
the raising, breeding, fattening or market- 
ing of livestock. 

Emergency crop and feed loans: Emer- 
gency crop and feed loans are authorized 
by the act of January 29, 1937, as amended 
(12 U. 8. C. 10201-10200). Such loans may be 
made to farmers for fallowing, planting, cul. 
tivation, production or harvesting of crops, 
supplies incident thereto, feed for livestock 
or for any of such purposes. 

Cooperative associations and stabilization 
corporations (Agricultural Marketing Re- 
volving Fund): The Agricultural Marketing 
Act, as amended (12 U. S. C. 1141-1141}), 
authorized the establishment of a revolving 
fund to be used in connection with loans to 
cooperative associations and stabilization 
corporations when such loans promote the 
effective merchandising of agricultural com- 
modities so that the industry of agriculture 
will be placed on a basis of economic equal- 
ity with other industries, and to that end to 
protect, control, and stabilize the currents 
of interstate and foreign commerce in the 
marketing of agricultural commodities and 
their food products. The Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration is authorized to promote edu- 
cation in the principles and practices of 
cooperative marketing, to encourage the or- 
ganization, improvement in methods, and 
development of effective cooperative associa- 
tions, and to keep advised and make reports 
as to crop prices, experience, prospects, sup- 
ply and demand, at home and abroad. 

Cooperative Marketing Division: In addi- 
tion to lending activities, the establishment 
of a division of cooperative marketing was 
authorized by the Cooperative Marketing Act 
of July 2, 1926 (7 U. 8. C. 451-457). Such 
Division is authorized to render service to 
associations of producers of agricultural 
products, and federations and subsidiaries 
thereof, engaged in the cooperative market- 
ing of agricultural products, the cooperative 
purchasing of farm supplies, credit, financ- 
— insurance, and other cooperative activi- 

es. 


Farm Security Administration 

Farm ownership loans: The Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act of July 22, 1937 (7 
U. S. C. 1000-1006, 1014-1029), authorizes the 
Secretary of Agriculture to make loans so as 
to enable farm tenants, farm laborers and 
sharecroppers and other persons to acquire 
farms constituting efficient farm-manage- 
ment units. Funds appropriated for making 
tenant purchase loans are distributed be- 
tween the several States and Territories on 
the basis of farm population and the prev- 
alence of tenancy. An appropriation of not 
to exceed $50,000,000 for each fiscal year after 
1939, is authorized by the act. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Appropriation Act, 1946. 
Public Law 52, Seventy-ninth Congress, medc 
available $50,000,000 but earmarked $25,000,- 
000 for loans to veterans without regard to 
the customary allocation between the States. 

Rehabilitation loans: Rural rehabilitation 
loans are made pursuant to the authority of 
the annual Department of Agriculture appro- 
priation acts. Such loans are made to needy 
low-income farm families who are. unable to 
secure credit from any other source at com- 
parable rates to purchase feed, seed, livestock, 
farm equipment, and other farm and home 
supplies. 

Water storage and utilization: Facilities 
for water storage and utilization in arid and 
semiarid areas are authorized by the act of 
August 28, 1937 (16 U.S. C. 590r-590x, 5902-5). 
The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to 
formulate a program of projects for the con- 
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struction and maintenance of water-storage 
or utilization facilities and to furnish finan- 
cial or other aid in connection with the de- 
velopment of water facilities. Financial aid 
has been in the forma of loans to groups un- 
able to secure credit elsewhere. 

Flood restoration: Flood restoration loans 
are made and servicing of prior flood loans is 
done pursuant to the authority contained in 
Public Law 82, Seventy-ninth Congress. 
Such loans are made to farmers who have 
suffered flood damage to their farms in the 
calendar year 1945. 


Rural Electrification Administration 


Electric power and equipment: The Rural 

lectrification Administration is authorized 
by the Rural Electrification Act of 1936, as 
amended (7 U. S. C. $01-915), to lend money 
for the purpose of financing the construction 
and operation of generating plants, electric 
transmission and distribution lines and sys- 
tems for the furnishing of electric energy to 
persons in rural areas who are not receiving 
central station service and the wiring of the 
premises of persons in rural areas and the 
acquisition and installation of electrical and 
pumping appliances and equipment. 


PAYMENTS TO STATES 
Extension service 


Agricultural extension activities: Cooper- 
ative agricultural extension work for the giv- 
ing of instruction and practical demonstra- 
tions in agriculture and home economics 
through land-grant colleges, extension agents 
and farm people in cooperation with the De- 
partment of Agriculture and payments to 
States of grants for such extension activites 
are authorized by the following statutes: 

1. Smith-Lever Act of May 8, 1914 (7 U.S.C. 
341-343, 344-348). 

2. Capper-Ketcham Act of May 22, 1928 (7 
U. S. C. 348a, b). 

3. Bankhead-Jones Act of June 29, 1935 
(title IT, sec. 21, U. 8. C. 343). 

4. Act of April 24, 1939 (7 U. S. C. 343c-1). 

The provisions of these statutes were ex- 
tended to the Territory of Alaska by the act 
of February 23, 1929 (7 U. 8S. C. 386c), and the 
act of June 20, 1936 (7 U. S. C. 343e); to the 
Territory of Hawaii by the act of May 16, 
1928 (7 U. S. C. 386-386b) , and the act of June 
29, 1935 (7 U. S. C. 343d); and to Puerto Rico 
by the act of March 4, 1931, as amended (7 
U. S. C. 386d-f), and the act of August 28, 
1937 (7 U. S. C. 343f-g). 


Experiment stations 


State agricultural experiment stations: 
Research, experiments, and investigations at 
agricultural experiment stations bearing di- 
rectly on the agricultural industry of the 
United States relating to plants and ani- 
mals, diseases and remedies for same, crop 
rotation, use of plants, trees, grasses, ferti- 
lizers, analysis of soils and waters, produc- 
tion, manufacture, preparation, use, distribu- 
tion, and marketing of agricultural products 
and scientific researches for the establish- 
ment of a permanent agricultural industry 
and the development and improvement of 
rural home and rural life together with pay- 
ments to the States for carrying out such 
activities are authorized by the following 
statutes: 

1. Hatch Act of March 2, 1887 (7 U. S. C. 
362, 363, 378). 

2. Adams Act of March 16, 1906 (7 U. S. C. 
369). 

3. Purnell Act of February 24, 
U. S. C. 370). 

4. Bankhead-Jones Act of June 29, 1935, 
title I, section 2, as amended (7 U. 8S. C. 
427a-427¢). 

The provisions of these statutes were ex- 
tended to the Territory of Alaska by the 
act of February 23, 1929 (7 U. S. C. 386c), 
and the act of June 20, 1936 (7 U. S. C. 369a), 
to the Territory of Hawaii by the act of May 
16, 1928 (7 U. S. C. 386-386b), and to Puerto 
Rico by the act of March 4, 1931, as amended 
(7 U. S. C. 386d-f). 
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Crop insurance 
The Federal Crop Insurance Act, as amend- 
ed (7 U. S. C. 1501-1519), authorizes and em- 
powers the Federal Crop Insurance Corpora- 
tion, beginning with the 1945 crops, to insure 
producers of wheat, cotton, and flax, against 
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loss in yields due to unavoidable causes. The 
corporation is also authorized to insure pro- 
ducers of certain other crops on an experi- 
mental basis for a period of 3 years. Experi- 
mental programs are applicable only to corn 
and tobacco for 1945 and 1946. 


Summary of obligations by major programs, U. S. Department of Agriculture, fiscal years 


1945-47? 


(These obligations do not represent the net cost to the Government, 


since there are offsetting recoveries such as 


collections of principal and interest on loans, receipts from sale of commodities, and crop-insurance-premium 






















































collections} 
—— Estimated Estimated 
Program ee. obligations, | obligations, 
ma 1946 1947 
1, Soil-conservation and related programs: | 
Soil-conservation operations and researen.._................--. $29, 378,265 | $34, 503, 500 $38, 078, 000 
Agricultural conservation program (principally paymerts to | 
I i al en ek eel i Dh ies acnddue | 385,325,830 | 328,235,216 | 269, 341, 098 
Conditional payments under the Sugar Act___............._...| 52, 452, 391 | 48, 428, 532 54, 966, 715 
Land utilization and retirement of submarginal aa a 3 | 1, 482, 535 | 1, 371, 300 1, 598, 000 
Water-conscrvation and utilization projects (Wheeler-Case pro- | 
i iia i ani 5 | 1, 131, 000 
Flood-contro] program... ..-. 9 | 5, 167, 435 
Total, soil-conservation and related programs..... dated dali 419, 669, 47 5 } 414,742,314 | 370, 282, 248 
2. Subsidy, price-support, and related programs: } | 
Commodity Credit Corporation. (See also loans, item 3 (a) | | 
below.) 2 Includes such programs as dairy production, feed 
wheat, and other subsidy programs; soybean, cotton, wool, 
and other price-support purchases, and wheat, tobacco, sugar, } 
and other supply purchases of basie commodities *__ .__....-- 2, 307, 833, 483 | 2, 590, 000, C00 | ® 
Programs under sec. 32, act of Aug. 24, 1935 (7 U. S. C. 612c) for | 
purchase of agricultura commodities for distribution through 
State welfare agencies, diversion of agricn]tural commodities 
to byproducts and new uses, encouragement of exportation of 
agricultural commodities, school-luneh and milk programs, | 
eich tettnicdicemiabneibaniciamesecsad 66, 124,906 | 114, 960,992 | § 205, 787, 241 
Total, subsidy, price-support, and related programs.......| 2, 373, 958, 389 2 706, S00, GOO bo. eccccensde 
3. Loan programs: _ : : 
(a) Commodity Credit Corporation (principally price-support | ! 
NG ion ees ae dabatdenonennded | 527,294,110 | 200, 000, 000 (4) 
(6) Farm Credit Administration: | 
Loans: | 
RN 80, 112, 126 109, 400,000 | © 69, 563, 000 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporatior ili ciocacsuaddantamene | 40, 243, 955 13, 723, 000 | ‘ 
Federal intermediate-credit banks 2_..............-- 873, 643,868 | 878, 175, 000 (* 
Banks for cooperatives 2_.........................-.. 379, 885, 224 | 384, 365,000 | 444 800, 000 
Production credit associations 2_____. ei 500, 305, 170 525, 000, 000 525, 000, 000 
Regional Agricultural Credit Corporation _ ee 12, 608, 651 7, 800, 000 ‘ 
ee ee ee | 1, 886, 798, 904 | 1,918, 463,000 |... 
Less Federal intermediate-credit bank loans to and . | 
discounts for other FC A institutions ?...........- 791, 147,956 | 800, 000, 000 } (4) 
1, 095, 651, 038 | 1, 118, 463, 000 | (4 
Emergency crop and feed loans_____._............- 16, 232, 897 18, 000, 000 | 20, 000, 000 
Agricuitural marketing revolving fund............. , 000 700, 000 500, 009 
Total, Farm Credit Administration loans_-_..... 1, 112, 642, 935 | 1, 137, 163, 000 | 
Administrative expenses: 
Corporate funds ?__....... A a 30, 465, 645 32, 094, 200 21, 302, 200 
Appropriated funds............. Gemsinmemenianen 4, 902, 270 5, 003, 009 5, 178, 300 
Total, Farm Credit Administration admin- | 
istrative and operating expenses_..........- 35, 367, 915 37, 097, 2 
Total, Farm Credit Administration.........- | 1, 148, 010, 850 | 1, 174, 260, 209 ‘ 
() Farm Security Administration: | 
Loans: | 
nee 11, 699, £46 | 50, 000, CO 50, 000. 000 
Te eeeeawel 66, 907, 653 | 67, 500, 00 67, 500, 000 
Water facilities, arid and semiarid areas.........._- 806, 669 | 798, 500 1, 777, 200 
Flood and windstorm damage....................... 352, 358 | 1, 750, 000 
Total, Farm Security Administration loans__..-.. 20, 048, 504 277, 200 
Administrative expenses including servicing and | #4 
collecting outstanding loans, grants, etc_.......... 2, 766, 2 29, 021, 37 26, 257 
Total, Farm Security Administration-.......... | 106, 532, 808 149, 069, 871 146, 234 
@ Rural Blostrifeation Administration 
a 25, 731, 055 | 200, 8&5, 78¢ 250, 000, C09 
‘Administrative expenses, including servicing and cok } 
lecting outstanding loans. ............................ 2 , 898, 845, | 4, 671, 965 00, 000 
Total, Rural Electrification Administration. .....- | 28, 629, 900 205, 557,751 | 255, 000, 000 
EU, Gl Pate, cap aeacistdonecddbebakindiine 1, 810, 467, 668 | 1, 728, 887, 831 a‘ 
4. Payments to States for extension work and agricultural experiment , 
stations: | 
Payments: 
For cooperative extension work, including work of county 
a ete fon cient in inet ann email SP ee | 18, 903, 660 | 23, 313, 660 27. (60 
For State agricultural experiment stations.................. 7, 001, 208 7, 206, 208 7, 552, 500 
Co LR ares } 25, 904,868 | 30, 519, S68 34, 786, 160 
Administrative expenses: : | 
Federal Extension Service and Office of Experiment Sta- 
a eauidiieaiaené 920, 844 | 1, 046, 491 ] 593 
Total, payments to States for extension work and agri- | 
cultural experiment stations..............0-.-<<<<<0---- 26, 825, 712 31, 56 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Summary of obligations by major programs, U. S. Department of Agriculture, fiscal years 
1945-47 —Continued 


(These obligations do not represent the net cost to the Government, since there are offsetting recoveries such as 
collections of principal and interest on loans, receipts from sale of commodities, and crop-insurance-premium 


collections] 


Program 


5. Crop insurance: 


Indemnities paid, Federal Crop Insurance Corporation :___- 
Administrative expenses, Federal Crop Insurance Corporation_- 


Total, crop insurance 


6, Forestry: National forest protection and management, fighting | 
forest fires, forest research, farm and other private forestry coop- 
cration, forest roads and trails, and related activities.............- 41, 322, 187 | 

Marketing services and regulatory activities: Meat inspection, 
crop and livestock estimates, market news service, inspection 
and grading of farm products, regulatory, and other related 


J 


activities 


8. Crop, livestock, food, and related research: Investigations in animal] 
and plant production, breeding and improvement, in methods of 
controlling diseases and insect pests, in agricultural chemistry, 
andin food, textiles, and home economics; soil, fertilizer, and 

agricultural engineering studies; and agricultural economic in- 





















— Estimated Estimated 
a obligations, | obligations, 
1946 1947 
a * $492, 551 | $13, 823, 950 (*) 
| 2,772,970}  —-8, 304, 900 (4) 
sind es | 3, 265, 521 | 22, 128, 850 |ewecncccenace 
$82, 709, 193 


48, 966, 698 | 


18, 546, 565 19, 010, 549 21, 139, 762 


| 























vestigations.........-.... : es ce a 20, 107, 426 | 21, 525,986 | 23, 739, 058 
9. Control of insect rests and plant and animal diseases: 
Eradication of tuberculosis and Bang’s disease; contro! of insect 
pests and plant diseases, including emergency outbreaks and | 
white-pine blister rust; inspection and quarantine of plants | 
nd animals, cte age i edie tele ara neat 14, 087, 413 | 15, 658, 886 18, 996, 548 
19. Special war ns not classified above | | 
Emer Rubber Project__....-- ea 4, 338, 875 | 3, 866, 500 | 250, 000 
Salaries and expenses, Wer Food Administration... .........--- 25, 335, 133 | 11, 000, 691 |.....- aaa 
Farm Labor Supply Program --.-..-_.-. a inlet 27, 400, 042 24, 140, 962 | 18, 393, 455 
l'otal, special war items not classified above__.............--- 57, 174, 050 39, 008, 153 | 8, 643, 455 
Grend tetel, fesending TeGRS. . .. ..<.ccssbesadiasusnpenementane 4, 785, 424, 416 | 5,046, 456, 618 |_............ 
BY SOURCES OF FUNDS | | 
Appropriations = i ne 773, 689, 682 
I.oan authorizations (RFC funds) ee : “ i eat teenie 318, 385, 786 
Capital funds (Commodity Credit Corporation, Federal Crop Insur- 
ance Corporation, and institutions supervised by Farm Credit Ad- | 
ltrs tlataah 55 To Pu art ice OR od a ae _..| 3, 961, 736, 827 | 3, 954, 381, 150 (4) 
I ie hc aink chk ccwhinsg tedeiopauec, actuin aa noes came nnd enn 4, 785, 424, 416 | 5, 046, 456, G18 |.....-....... 
1 Excludes obligations against trust funds, reimbursements, and transfers and allocations from other agencies. 


2 Financed with corporation funds, 


Exclusive of purchases under the Gencra! Commodities Purchase program, principally for Lend-Lease and UNRRA 


ope rations, 


basic commodities. 


mounting to $1,311,048,900 in 1945, and $210,000,000 (estimated) in 1246 


This program includes only non- 


‘ Budget estimates of obligations for 1947 for wholly owned Government corporations are now be‘ng prepared pur 


suant to the Government Corporation Coniro! Act, approved Dee- 6, 1944, 


available 


and will be furnished as soon as they are 


Includes estimated reappropriation of $88,000,000 of unused balances of prior year funds 
6 Decrease refleets assumptions that (1) Land Bank Commissioner lending authority, which expires June 30, 1946, 
wiil not be extended, (2) no change in present lending limit (65 percent of normal egricultural vaiue), and (3) Federal 
land banks will close only a small proportion of loans presently being closed jointly by Federal land banks and Land 


Bank Commissioner 
7 Does not include 
above 
* Financed with tunds borrowed from RFC 


* Represents payments relating to 1943 and prior crop year programs. 


any amounts or wholly owned Government corporations for the reason stated 


in footnote 4 


Operatiou oi the i ederal Crop Insurance 


program was reinstated by Public Law 551, approved Dec. 23, 1944. 


iS Represents estimated funds available for first half of fiscal year. 


calendar year basis. 


Prepared by Office of 


Appropriation for this program is made on a 


Budget and Finance, Budgetary Reporting and Statistics Section, Feb. 21, 1246. 


a 


For the OPA To Be Continued It Should 
Also Be Improved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1946 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I am one 
of those who has always voted for the 
establishment and implementation of the 
Office of Price Administration. At the 
same time, I realize that in some in- 


stances it has gone to excess and its field . 


representatives have at times engaged 
in activities smacking strongly of ges- 
tapo methods. Now is the time, while 
we are considering the necessity of ex- 
tending OPA powers for another 6 
months or 1 year, to write in construc- 





tive improvements to. the basic legisla- 
tion authorizing the OPA. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I take 
this means of calling to the attention of 
the Banking and Currency Committee, 
which is now considering the OPA exten- 
sion legislation, the following recom- 
mendations which have come to my office 
from many of the merchants and busi- 
ness people of South Dakota. 

I believe these recommendations merit 
the careful consideration of the com- 
mittee. I commend them to the study 
and analysis of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee: 

In considering the future status of OPA 
(if it is to be continued) we merchants of 
South Dakota respectfully submit the fol- 
lowing five-point memorandum for consid- 
eration in making this agency function more 
effectively and more satisfactorily: 

1. Prices should be raised on low-run 
merchandise to compensate for added costs 
since establishment of the base period price. 





2. The additional cost should be paid by 
the consumer and cannot and should not be 
partially absorbed by the = distributors, 
whether wholesale or retail. 

3. Net profits, under no pretext, should 
be considered a factor in arriving at price in 
attempts to gain greater production. (Some 
OPA representatives contend that since most 
retailers have made a profit in the past 3 
years they can afford to absorb additional 
costs now.) 

4. There should be no publicity for non- 
compliance allegations until after it has been 
proven that a violation exists and has been 
definitely proven fraudulent in intent. 

5. The Office of Price Administration and 
its representatives should be helpful in pre- 
venting and correcting misunderstandings 
and errors that may arise in their multitude 
of orders to the distributors and retailers 
rather than seeking means of injuring the 
retailer by their present methods of investi- 
gation (sometimes called “gestapo” meth- 
ods) which seriously injure the morale and 
effectiveness of the merchant in the large 
job he has to do. 

We believe that a greatly increased pro- 
duction, facilitated by the above suggestions, 
would soon tend to decrease prices, the 
natural law of supply and demand would 
become effective and competition in the sale 
of merchandise would end the need for the 
Office of Price Administration. 





Franco Must Go! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES R. SAVAGE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1946 


Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, getting 
fascism out of government is like getting 
thistles out of your field. You have to 
destroy the roots or it will sprout and 
grow again. 

Franco has stated that he will not step 
down voluntarily, and why should we ex- 
pect that he would?) He murdered many 
thousands of Spanish people to get that 
job, and he is still butchering them to 
keep it; but the declaration from London, 
Paris, and Washington is an important 
step in the right direction. 

Therefore, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include this fine editorial from 
the Washington Post of March 6, 1946: 


FRANCO MUST GO! 


The three-power declaration regarding the 
Franco regime, issued simultaneously in 
Paris, Washington, and London, is in several 
particulars disappointingly vague in lan- 
guage. It also suffers from being not so 
much a clear-cut program of common action 
by Great Britain, the United States, and 
France as a verbal appeal to the Spanish 
people to rid themselves of their dictator. 
Given the armed power which Generalis- 
simo Franco commands, this may be a prac- 
tical impossibility. Nonetheless, the three- 
power declaration sounds the doom of the 
Spanish dictatorship. For it is difficult to 
believe that the three democracies will per- 
mit El Caudillo to defy them and perpetuate 
in a vital corner of Europe a regime which 
for so long played the enemy’s game. 

In view of Franco’s record, now laid bare 
by the State Department, the Allies have 
every reason and every justification for forc- 
ing Franco to get out. The charge that any 
pressure on him would be contrary_to the 











doctrine of nonintervention is nonsensical 
in the circumstances of Franco’s complicity. 


It has become dangerous in view of the- 


atomic bomb. The atomic bomb and the 
presence in the world of dictators create a 
potentially explosive situation we cannot 
icnore for a moment, As Dr. Harold C. Urey, 
Nobel prize winner and one of the men re- 
sponsible for the development of the bomb, 
pointed out in New York the other day: “The 
atom bomb is characteristic of a tyrant’s 
weapon. It is just the weapon that would 
enable a dictator to sit firmly in his seat 
and no one could do anything about it.” 

Actually the three-power declaration on 
Spain does not contemplate direct interven- 
tion—not yet. Indeed, it denies any such 
intent. It says, and quite rightly, that the 
“Spanish people themselves must in the 
long run work out their own destiny.” It 
expresses the hope that “leading patriotic 
and liberal-minded Spaniards may soon find 
means to bring about a peaceful withdrawal 
of Franco, the abolition of the Falange, and 
the establishment of an interim or care- 
taker government under which the Spanish 
people may have an opportunity freely to 
determine the type of government they wish 
to have and to choose their leaders.” The 
one positive note struck by the three-power 
declaration in this connection is that once 
such an interim government is set up it 
would be recognized. This recognition would 
include the taking of practical economic 
measures by the Allies to assist Spain in 
her reconstruction. 

Franco has now declared flatly that the 
three-power declaration will not cause him 
to budge. And as long as he continues to 
have the support of the Spanish Army, it is 
hard to see how the Spanish people, no mat- 
ter how violently they may detest him, can 
force him out. Accordingly, the three-power 
declaration cannot be regarded as the final 
word on the subject, but merely a step in 
the direction of a goal—the elimination of 
the Fascist regime in Spain—which it is to 
the interests of the Spanish people and of 
the rest of the free world to achieve. 





The Rumpus About Tie-in Sales 
of Liquor 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE-OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1946 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
noticed with amusement the activities of 
Officials of the Alcohol Tax Unit in their 
campaign to punish liquor dealers for so- 
called tie-in sales. I yield to none in 
my high regard for the Chief of the Unit, 
but, I believe, that his present tactics 
show a misguided zeal in the public in- 
terest. He might as well try to destroy 
sin or change human nature. He might 
as Well try to milk a ram. 

Tie-in sales abound in all business, and 
are the rule, not the exception. When 
you go into a haberdashery, either at 
Independence, Mo., or in Washington, 
D. C., and try to buy a white shirt, you 
will find that they are not on display. 
They are under the counter. You ask for 
them and you are told finally that you 
can have one but in addition must buy a 
patterned or colored shirt. No govern- 
mental agency seeks to stop such a tie-in 
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sale nor could any Government agency 
do so. 

If a housewife goes to her grocer for 
sugar, she expects to be sold, in addition, 
fresh vegetables or canned fruit. That is 
perfectly legitimate, although sugar may 
be rationed. The druggist will try to sell 
you perfume when you buy Carter’s Little 
Liver Pills or a tooth brush with tooth 
paste. 

No one complains about the dairyman 
who ties in milk with cheese. In the 
past, in order to get Ford passenger cars, 
every Ford dealer was compelled to take 
a quota of tractors and to subscribe to 
the Dearborn Independent as well. It 
has always been the policy of General 
Motors and all standard motorcar man- 
ufacturers to insist that their dealers buy 
slow-moving models in order to get their 
fair share of regular up-to-date pas- 
senger cars. Over the radio soap is tied- 
in with all sorts of gadgets. Send 10 
box tops of hinky-dink breakfast food 
and get a toy baby carriage with 50 cents. 
Or send in 100 wrappers of bubble gum 
and get a collapsible swimming pool. 
But let the liquor dealer couple whisky 
with wine or rum or gin and there is 
holy war. 

What is wrong about it? Frankly the 
practice of tie-in is as old as the first 
trading post. Why should the liquor 
men be deprived of a method of sales 
promotion which is not frowned upon in 
any other industry. 

Whisky—American and Scotch—is 
scarce, due to the alcohol holidays, both 
here and abroad. In order to procure 
whisky, dealers demand that wine or 
gin or rum or cordials or other slow 
sellers be purchased. That makes hard 
liquor harder to get. Maybe the WCTU 
favors that. 

This tie-in practice does not increase 
consumption of whisky. The scarcity 
continues. It may be far better to in- 
duce the sale of the lighter and less alco- 
holic beverages like wine or cordials. 

We are told that the public suffers. 
That is just eye wash. The public may 
suffer—but only because it cannot get 
what it wants, whisky in large quanti- 
ties. That is not due to the tie-in sale. 
The retailer who has on his shelves the 
extra wine or brandy, allegedly tied in 
with whisky, will naturally want to move 
said wine or brandy. He will reduce the 
price of the brandy and wine to encour- 
age greater sale and eliminates sales re- 
sistance. The regular price of the 
brandy may be $4 per bottle. It is now 
reduced to $1.99. The public saves 
thereby over $2. 

Certainly the retailers have not suf- 
fered. They were never more prosperous. 
They dare not complain. 

Liquor is or is not a legitimate product. 
The ATU treats it as illegitimate in 
its “tied-in” sale elimination campaign— 
@ campaign conducted with more vigor 
than sense. 

Its inspectors might, to better advan- 
tage, hunt in other fields. 

In cases where a commodity like but- 
ter or sugar is scarce, the public is in- 
duced to buy or use less. It should be so 
with whisky. Why should not the ATU 
come out with slogans to induce the pub- 
lic to do with less or do without whisky 
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during the shortage. It might take a leaf 
out of the book of the War Food Admin- 
istration which placards the Nation with 
lessons on food conservation. Instead of 
a constructive campaign to discourage 
any abuses and to encourage modera- 
tion, it goes on a rampage making “sin- 
ners” out of dealers who follow the prac- 
tice obtaining in all other lines of legiti- 
mate business. It seizes upon an archaic, 
obscure provision of the statute to base 
its complaints. That statute was devised 
in preprohibition days to discourage dis- 
tributors from owning retailer outlets. It 
was then a case of “tied houses” with no 
relation to “tie-in” sales. 

Congress never gave the ATU 
power it now presumes to exercise. The 
court will soon determine that. I ad- 
mire the puritanical spirit of the ATU. 
But its witch hunting will only get it the 
labor for its pains. 


the 





Housing as Usual 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES R. SAVAGE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1946 


Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, it is sel- 
dom that you ever find an editorial that 
is more straightforward, and explains 
the exact issue any more clearly than this 
editorial from the Washington Post of 
March 6, 1946, regarding the housing bill 
that we are now considering on the floor 
of the House. 

Therefore, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the above-mentioned 
editorial: 

HOUSING AS USUAL 

The House of Representatives on Friday 
treated the Nation to a demonstration of 
capricious irresponsibility. Acting through 
a fraction of its membership, a coalition of 
161 Republicans and southern Democrats, if 
cut the heart out of the President's program 
of housing for veterans. A mere 92 Congress- 
men, with not a single Republican among 


them, filed down the aisle to support the 
premium payments for expansion of build- 
ing material production without which, as 
Housing Administrator Wilson Wyatt clearly 
warned, we cannot provide the homes needed 


for veterans. The rest of the House slunk 
away—no doubt in shame. And those who 
had the hardihood to stay lacked the courage 
to be named and counted. 

The intellectual] content of the debate on 
the housing program was no less dishearten- 
ing than the outcome. In place of homes 
in which to rear their families, veterans were 
given enough empty piety to nauseate them 
for the whole balance of their lives. For 
example, in response to Representative Mon- 
RONEY’s sober exposition of the need for sub- 
sidies, Representative BreHM delivered him- 
self of the following rhetoric: “I ask the 
gentleman, did our early pioneers in industry 
receive subsidies in their effort which re- 
sulted in America becoming the greatest Na- 
tion on earth? No subsidies were paid to 
those early pioneers, and yet we have out- 
stripped the world in both new and old in- 
dustrial production and material.” 

Of course, the answer Mr. ERrHM s0 
promptly gave himself is as erronecus as his 
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question is irrelevant. Industry in Amer- 
ica has had subsidies in the form of a protec- 
tive tariff ever since its inception. More- 
over, as Representative Starkey put it: “We 
have given subsidies to all big business in 
the form of carry-backs and carry-forwards. 
They holler to high heaven when we talk of 
subsidies that will go to the common 
man. * * * Wemade provisions for ship 
purchasers buying ships. * * * We have 
helped the railroads, we have helped insur- 
ance -companies, we have helped importers 
and exporters with legislation. That all cost 
the taxpayers money. But when it comes to 
taking a few dollars out of the Treasury and 
spreading it out among all of the people, we 
holler that it is contrary to our form of gov- 
ernment.” He might have added that some 
of Mr. BreHm’s constituents who happen to 
be farmers get subsidies for what they grow. 

Let us hope that the Senate tackles this 
urgent issue with less sycophancy and more 
common sense. We face an emergency. In 
the next 2 years the country must con- 
struct a minimum of 2,700,000 new dwelling 
units for the men coming out of uniform and 
their families. It cannot be done by the 
technique of housing as usual. During the 
war emergency, extraordinary powers and 
methods and incentives were employed to 
speed the prcduction of planes and ships and 


tanks. We knew that business as usual 
would not serve. And we did not bow down 
before the bugbear of socialism or yield 


to the pressure of importunate lobbies. The 
same sort of daring and resolution is neces- 
sary to meet the hcusing crisis of today. 





A Letter to Pandit Nehru, of India—De- 
mands Made Upon the British Cabinet 
Ministers to India That Independence 
Be Granted and That a Constituent As- 
sembly Be Set Up, To Be Followed by 


a Caretaker Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1946 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following letter: 


MarcH 6, 1946. 
PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU, 
Anand Bhwan, Allahabad, India. 

My Dear PANpDIT NEHRU: I want you to 
know that there is a strong, healthy opinion 
in the United States which deeply sympa- 
thizes with India’s aspirations for freedom. 
The sentiment is growing in the United 
States that there should be a final settle- 
ment that will put an end to British rule. 
We liberals in the United States have fol- 
lowed with interest the elections recently 
held and we confidently- hope that your 
party, the National Congress Party, will re- 
ceive an overwhelming popular mandate as 
the chosen representative to deliver India 
from British misrule. We are as disturbed 
as you that the Moslems desire independent 
Pakistan, which would comprise three prov- 
inces in the northwest and two in the north- 
east. Naturally, the British Raj takes ad- 
vantage of this division in the ranks of In- 
dians and wishes to use it as a pretense for 
a postponement of Indian independence. It 
is the usual dodge of the British—‘divide 
et impera.” To us it seems unthinkable to 


have two free Indias—Hindustan and Pak- 
istan. 


In the United States we fought a 
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bitter Civil War to prevent. the setting up 
of two independent sovereignties. 

We thoroughly agree with you that first 
and foremost, Britain must recognize India 
as an independent country and, secondly, 
agree to the setting up of a constituent 
assembly, having full authority to frame a 
constitution for India. Freedom must come 
first and that will act as a solvent for all 
internal difficulties. However, the same argu- 
ments advanced against Indian independ- 
ence, on the grounds of divisive factors ex- 
isting between Hindus and Moslems, were 
advanced because of the political, religious, 
and economic differences which existed in 
our original Thirteen Colonies. But once 
independence was achieved, the 13 different 
countries, as it were, united and became the 
United States of America. 

We also sympathize with your views that 
“the easiest and fairest way to proceed is not 
to deal with parties as such, or with religious 
or other groupings, but with the provincial 
legislatures, aiter they are elected.” 

To the 11 provincial assemblies would ke 
referred the convocation of the constituent 
assembly as well as the formulation of a new 
central government to function as a care- 
taker government until the constitution can 
be adopted. It is well that the newly elected 
provincial legislatures have the dominant 
voices in deciding these two momentous 
quéstions. As you so cogently state it, the 11 
legislatures could select delegates from among 
its members to set up a preliminary confer- 
ence. This conference would develop a con- 
stituticn. Similarly, in America we set up a 
Constitutional Assembly to hammer out on 
the anvil of discussion our own Constitution. 

It may be that the Moslems will not agree 
but surely the Hindu and Moslem leaders of 
India: have sufficient wisdom to accept some 
sort of propcsition within the framework of 
your plan which would be palatable to them. 
If they do not agree, it seems evident that 
the Congress Party will prevail in 8 of the 
11 Provinces and in the remaining 3 the Con- 
gress Party will have a strong voice. If all 
reasonable efforts fail to bring the Moslem 
League into line and one or more of the 
Mosiem areas wish to secede, they can do So. 
I am confident that eventually sober judg- 
ment will prevail and they will come back 
into the new Indian Federation. It is utterly 
inconceivable that there can ke a successful 
Moslem movement. It would be likened to 
the tail wagging the dog. The economic and 
political problems involved would be insur- 
mountable and eventually any enthusiasm 
for Pakistan would evaporate. 

The sooner the British Labor Government 
realizes the need for the setting up of a con- 
stituent assembly, after the declaration of 
independence, the better. It is hoped that 
Viceroy Wavell and the Cabinet Ministers 
now in India, First Lord of the Admiralty 
A. V. Alexander, Lord Pethick-Lawrence, sec- 
retary of state for India, and Sir Stafford 
Cripps, chairman of the board of trade, will 
see the light in this regard. Britain cannot 
repeat the mistake of the first Cripps offer. 
It dare not again “give a postdated check on 
a tottering bank.” Unless the British Labor 
Government shows good faith, it will con- 
tinue to lose caste in America. I state this 
despite recent criticism of the supposed 
apathy on the part of many Americans. 
Thousands and thousands of us are On your 
side of this issue and want the aims and 
aspirations of the Indian people realized. 
Their plight is no wit different than our 
own in 1776. Instinctively and traditionally, 
Americans are deeply distrustful of all 
aspects of colonialism, and such a policy is 
despised. Many silently sit in critical judg- 
ment, although it would be far better if they 
were articulate and persuaded to express 
their views fully. 

We never doubt for one moment that you 
will continue in your magnificent struggle 
for a free India. We recognize with you that 
the independence of India is indispensable to 





the peace of the world. Spccifically, the set- 
tlement of the Indian problem is essential to 
any semblance of stability in Asia. In such 
stability the United States has a tremendous 
stake. Even if we were devoid of more com- 
pelling reasons, which we are not, an enlight- 
ened self-interest demands that Americans 
support you and your followers. We shall 
continue to maintain that Britain must sur- 
render the governmental power to the Indian 
people, and, specifically, to those representa. 
tives which the Indian people will choose 
themselves. We firmly agree with you, like- 
wise, that once the paramount question of 
independence is settled, then the internal 
difficulties, which now seem insurmountable, 
will melt away as the snow in springtime, 
Sincerely yours, 
EMANUEL CELLER, 
Representative, Fifteenth Congres- 
sional District, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Telegram to the Secretary of State 





EXIENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to revise and extend my remarks, I in- 
clude therein a copy of a telegram to the 
Honorable James F. Byrnes, Secretary of 
State: : 

Marcu 4, 1946. 
Mr. JAMES F. BYRNES, 
Secretary of State, Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. SEC2ETARY: According to reliable press 
reports, Generalissimo Franco has condemned 
to death for conspiracy against his Govern- 
ment three Women, Maria Teresa Toral, Mer- 
cedes Gomez, and Isabel Sanz. The last two 
are trade-union members. Maria Teresa 
Toral at 33 years of age is, according to in- 
formation received by us, one of Spain's 
outstanding scientists. During the last years 
of the Republic she worked in Spain’s Insti- 
tute of Chemistry and Physics, originally set 
up by the Rockefeller Foundation. After 
Franco's entry into Madrid she was divested 
of her degrees and arrested. In 1941 she was 
released to continue scientific studiés in the 
Institute Ibis, where she worked with Spain's 
well-known scientist, Moles. There are those 
who consider her the Lisa Meitner of Spain. 
Six months ago she was arrested again and 
condemned to the firing squad in the imme- 
diate future. Mr. Secretary, we urge you to 
press Generalissimo Franco for a stay of this 
execution and also to point out to him that 
the shooting of this brilliant young woman 
will alienate further the sympathy of many 
Americans for his regime. We sent a cable 
this morning to Generalissimo Franco, which 
we trust he will receive. We quote that 
cable: 


“Generalissimo FRANCISCO FRANCO, 
“Madrid: 

“As women, as democratic legislators, and 
as Christians, we speak for many American 
women who are horrified at the news of the 
announced execution of Maria Teresa Toral. 
Whatever her reputed offense against your 
government, we feel that it would be a far 
greater crime against womanhood if she were 
to be executed, and this could not fail fur- 
ther to alienate American public opinion, for 
there is an increasing revulsion in all Chris- 
tian and democratic countries against re- 
gimes that seek to justify their existence as 


- being bulwarks against totalitarianism and 


godlessness only to indulge themselves in 
brutal totalitarian police state acts.” 
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Mr. Secretary, we hope you will inform us 
as soon as possible of the success of your 
efforts in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ciare BooTHe LUCE, 
Military Affairs Committee, 
EpitH NouRSsE RocErs, 
Foreign Affairs Committee. 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
Naval Affairs Committee. 
Emity Tarr Dovuctas, 
Foreign Affairs Committee. 
HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS, 
Foreign Affairs Committee. 
CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE, 
Banking and Currency Committee. 





Challenge to Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1946 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I would like to call to the attention 
of the House the following editorial and 
news story which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post on March 5, 1946: 


CHALLENGE TO CONGRESS 


Hope for continuation of virile democracy 
in America took a spurt upward yesterday 
with the release of the report of the La Fol- 
lette-Monroney committee on the organiza- 
tion of Congress. In our opinion, it is one 
of the best reports ever brought out by a 
congressional committee. With broad strokes 
of statesmanship, it sketches a bold and pro- 
gressive plan for the restoration of Congress 
as an efficient and responsible policymaking 
body for the Nation. Citizens aware of the 
need for buttressing our democratic system 
at this vital point will read the document 
with a mingled sense of surprise and thanks- 
giving. 

The feeling of surprise will spring from the 
fact that six Members of the Senate and six 
Members of the House have been able to agree 
unanimously, with only occasionally personal 
dissents on minor points, on such a sweeping 
program of reform. Students of Congress on 
the outside have recommended most of the 
improvements contained in the committee’s 
report. But this call upon Congress to set 
its house in order comes from within. It 
reflects a new awareness in Congress of its 
loss of prestige and power because of its own 
obsolete methods and organization. It is an 
omen of the happiest sort for the restoration 
of Congress to the position of authority, 
respect, and importance that it should always 
occupy. 

The sense of thankfulness will spring from 
the very large measure of the committee's 
achievement. It is no mere shuffling of 
offices or boost in expenses that the La Fol- 
lette-Monroney committee suggests. Rather 
it is a comprehensive adjustment of our 
democratic system to the age in which we 
are living. “We have been guided,” the 
report accurately says, “by what Justice 
Holmes called ‘the felt necessities of the 
time.’"” The committee properly addressed 
itself to “a grave constitutional crisis * * * 
in which the fate of representative govern- 
ment itself is at stake.” 

The first of the “felt necessities” which it 
proposes to meet is the demand for a new 
committee system. Following the sugges- 
tions of Senator La Tollette, the committee 
suggests reduction of the heterogeneous con- 
glomeration of 33 Senate committees to 16 





streamlined legislative study groups with 
well-defined jurisdiction. The tangle of 48 
House committees would be reduced, in ac- 
cord with Representative Wadsworth's plan, 
to 18. Committee assignments for each leg- 
islator Would thus be reduced; overlapping 
would be eliminated; expert assistance would 
be provided; special committees would be 
eliminated and supervisory and investigative 
functions would be assigned to each regular 
committee within its own field. Regular 
meetings days would be fixed; testimony 
would be digested to save time, and members 
of Congress would be given a chance to ex- 
plain their bills instead of having most of 
them go directly into the discard. 

No less important are the proposed policy 
committees which are intended to take the 
place of existing steering committees which 
“seldom meet and never steer.” Majority 
and minority policy committees would be 
elected at the beginning of each new Con- 
gress by the majority and minority confer- 
ences. Their purpose would be to bring 
cohesion and leadership into the legislative 
picture. The majority policy committees 
would constitute a formal council to meet 
regularly with the President for the formula- 
tion of national policies to be enacted into 
legislation. This is, as we have frequently 
urged in recent years, a sensible method of 
making our system of divided powers func- 
tion more smoothly. It is so eminently de- 
sirable in these days of rapidly moving 
events and momentous national issues that 
we can scarcely imagine any responsible 
opposition to it. 

Additional plans are concerned with 
strengthening fiscal controls, registration of 
lobbyists, increasing congressional salaries 
to $15,000 a year, opening of the Federal 
retirement system to Congressmen, and mak- 
ing more efficient use nf Congressmen’s time. 
In this latter connection there is a strong 
recommendation for self-government for the 
District of Columbia which should warm the 
hearts of local suffrage advocates. Only a 
few of the more urgent reforms, such as 
reorientation of the House Rules Committee, 
are left out. Even in this instance the pro- 
posed policy committee could be expected to 
put the rules tyrants in their place. 

The report as a whole is an inspiring call 
to Congress to rise to the larger challenge 
thrust upon it both by our grave world re- 
sponsibilities and by the new tempo of 
events. In our opinion, it becomes an essen- 
tial chart of the pattern that American Gov- 
ernment must follow if the best in our way 
of life is to be preserved. 


(By Robert C. Albright) 


A comprehensive face-lifting program for 
Congress yesterday was recommended by th: 
La Follette-Monroney Joint Committee on 
Congressional Organization. 

Complete overhauling of the spreading 
congressional committee system capped a list 
of 37 recommendations to meet the felt 
necessities of the time. 

Forty-eight House standing committees 
would be reorganized down to 18. Similar 
mergers would cut the Senate total from 33 
to 16. The new committees would keep close 


tab on corresponding Government agencies. - 


No new special investigating groups would be 
created. 


MANY PROPOSALS MADE 


Other proposals for bringing Congress up 
to date ranged all the way from registration 
of lobbyists to over-all congressional Budget 
control to check deficit spending in peace- 
time. Congressional leadership would he for- 
malized in majority and minority policy 
committees. House and Senate majority 
policy committees would form a new Legis- 
lative-Executive Council, maintaining con- 
stant liaison with the executive branch. 

Sweetening some of the less popular re- 
forms were improved staffing and research for 
Members, an increase in Members’ salaries 
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from $10,000 to $15,000 a year, inclusion of 
legislators in the Federal retirement system 
on a contributory basis, and a 50-percent 
salary increase for elected Capitol officials. 
The report, representing more than a year 
of study, was filed simultaneously in House 
and Senate. Some of the findings faced 
rocky going in a Congress inured to old 
methods, but the initial reception was good. 


MUST DEVISE PLAN 


Senator Robert M. La FOLLETTE, Jr. (Prog- 
ressive, Wisconsin), and Representative A. S. 
MIKE MONRONEY (Democrat, Oklahoma), 
chairman and vice chairman, respectively, of 
the 12-man joint group, must now find a way 
to get the plan before Congress in concrete 
legislation. 

Congress, in setting up the joint group 
more than a year ago, gave it no legislative 
authority. 

One novel fiscal-control feature of the re- 
port outlines a system under which Congress 
will fix its own spending totals at the start 
of each session, and stay within them under 
a budget-balancing arrangement of its own. 

Within 60 days after each session opens, 
the revenue and appropriations committees 
of both Houses would sponsor a concurrent 
resolution setting over-all Federal income 
and expenditures for the coming fiscal year. 

If the spending total exceeded estimated 
Federal revenue, Congress would take a roll 
gall vote on authorizing the additional Fed- 
eral debt. Should appropriations later ex- 
ceed the approved Budget figure, all appro- 
priations (except those of a permanent na- 
ture) would be reduced by a uniform per- 
centage, to keep within the over-all limit. 
The result would be a sort of compulsory 
budget-balancing check by Congress each 
year. 

Seniority rules in both Chambers were un- 
touched by the report, the committee dis- 
agreeing on (1) a better method of selecting 
committee chairmen and (2) modifying the 
broad powers of the House Rules Committee. 

The joint group was not empowered to 
bring in recommendations on two other 
widely debated reforms—limitation of Senate 
debate and congressional “question periods” 
for examining department heads. 

The report termed reorganization of the 
present “obsolete and overlapping” commit- 
tee structure the No. 1 problem and real 
test of congressional willingness to strengthen 
itself. 

INCREASED DUTIES URGED 

Besides trimming down the number of 
committees, the report recommended in- 
creased responsitilities for each with every 
Member of Congress having membership on 
one of the reorganized groups. 

Monthly docket days would be set aside 
so that Members would be assured of hearings 
on every bill introduced. Records would be 
kept of committee attendance and a record 
of the votes would be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RecorD. Committee chairmen 
would be required to repoft promptly all 
bills approved, and seek a rule to bring them 
to the floor. 

Other recommendations: 

1. Conference committees would be limited 
to differences in fact between the two Houses. 
Items on which both Houses have reached 
agreement could not be changed in confer- 
ence. 

2. An understandable digest of a bill would 
have to accompany every committee report, 
together with reasons for passage, the na- 
tional interest involved, the cost and 
distribution of any benefits. 


the 


WANT FOUR EXPERTS 


8. Four staff experts, exempt from dis- 
charge for “political reasons,” would be as- 
signed to each of the regular committees. 
Present clerical personnel would be retained 
up to six per committee. Two each would be 
available for committee-connected work in 
the offices of the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member, 
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4. The office of legislative counsel would 
be expanded, with its appropriations in- 
creased from $90,000 to $150,000 a year for 
the next 2 years, and further increases later. 

5. The Congressional Library’s legislative 
reference service also would be expanded to 
supply skilled research for Members and a 
pool of experts for committees. Appropria- 
tions would be increased to $650,000 for the 
1948 fiscal year, and to $750,000 thereafter. 

6. An $8,000-a-year administrative assist- 
ant for every Senator and Congressman to 
assume nonlegislative duties, freeing Mem- 
bers for more time on national legislation. 

7. An Office of Congressional Personnel, 
under a $10,000-a-year director, to establish 
and maintain a modern and uniform per- 
sonnel system for all service employees of 
the Capitol. 

8. A stenographic pool from which Sen- 
ators and House Members would augment 
their own staffs during “busy seasons.” 


NO SECRET HEARINGS 


8. Executive or secret hearings on appro- 
priation bills would be abolished. House 
and Senate Appropriations Committees, after 
hearings in public, would have to file their 
reports 3 days in advance of floor considera- 
tion. Four qualified staff assistants would be 
assigned to each Appropriations subcommit- 
tee. 

10. An annual General Accounting Office 
audit of each Government agency would he 
required, together with a report on adminis- 
trative performance and operations of each 
agency. 

11, Legislative “riders” on appropriation 
bills would be barred in the future, as would 
limiting amendments having the effect of 
legislation. The Comptroller General would 
survey so-called limitations on appropria- 
tions, ferret out those that cost more than 
they save. 

12. To save Members time, Congress would 
delegate authority to the Federal courts and 
to the Court of Claims to hear and settle 
claims against the Government. Set pericds 
of congressional recess would be determined, 
and Congress would experiment with alter- 
nate 3 days each for committee meetings 
and Chamber sessions. Self-rule for the 
District, reported elsewhere in this paper, 
was likewise recommended as a congressional 
time saver. 

13. Organized groups lobbying for or 
against legislation required to register each 
session with the House clerk and Senate 
secretary. They would have to file itemized 
quarterly statements under oath on all 
amounts spent to influence legislation. 

14. Congressional salary increase to $15,- 
000, effective in the Eightieth Congress (Jan- 
uary 3, 1947), and taxable on the same basis 
and with the same allowable deduction, as 
business and professional returns. 


RETIREMENT PAY OFFERED 


15. Optional permission for Members of 
Congress to jojn the civil-service retirement 
and disability system, on a contributory basis 
of 6 percent of base pay. To be eligible for 
an annuity a member must have served at 
least 6 years and have reached the age of 
62. Members could purchase credit for prior 
service at the Government rate provided in 
the Civil Service Retirement Act. 

16. A 50-percent salary raise for elected offi- 
cers of the Senate and House, and a 50-per- 
cent increase in annual appropriations tq the 
office of the Vice President and the office of 
the Speaker, the proposed director of con- 
gressional personnel in addition would 
recommend equitable readjustments in pres- 
ent salaries paid employees in the offices 
of the Senate secretary, House clerk, ser- 
geants at arms, doorkeepers, and the Speak- 
er’s table. 

17, Remodeling of the Chambers of both 
Houses to provide improved acoustics and 
seating facilities in House and Senate Cau- 
cus rooms. Expansion of Senate and House 
restaurant facilities to reduce crowding. 
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Reassignment of Capitol space to provide 
ample facilities for joint committees and 
conference committees. Improved school 
and housing facilities for House and Senate 
pages. 

18. Improved presentation of the daily 
program in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp. The 
RecorD would report not only the regular 
legislative sessions but also scheduled com- 
mittee hearings and a brief résumé of the 
previous day’s congressional activities. 


MANY FEAR OUTCOME 


The committee reported “a widespread con- 
gressional and public belief that a grave con- 
stitutional crisis exists in which the fate of 
representative government itself is at stake.” 

“Public affairs are now handled by a host 
of administrative agencies headed by non- 
elected officials with only casual oversight by 
Congress,” it said. “The course of events has 
created a breach between Government and 
the people.” 

“Behind our inherited constitutional pat- 
tern a new political order has arisen which 
constitutes a basic change in the Federal de- 
sign. Meanwhile, government by adminis- 
tration is the object of group pressures which 
weaken its protection of the public interest. 
Under these conditions, it was believed, the 
time is ripe for Congress to reconsider its 
role in the American scheme of government 
and to modernize its organization and pro- 
cedures.” 


Set-up oF CONGRESS COMMITTEES 


Here are the new, consolidated Senate and 
House committees proposed by the Joint 
Congressional Reorganization Committee, 
followed by existing groups whose functions 
they would absorb: 

SENATE 


1. Agriculture—Agriculture and forestry. 

2. Appropriations—Appropriations. 

3. Rules and Administration—Audit and 
control, enrolled bills, library, printing, priv- 
ileges and elections, rules. 

4. Banking and Currency—Banking and 
currency. 

5. Finance—Finance. 

6. Labor and Public Welfare—Education 
and labor, finance (social-security jurisdic- 
tion). 

7. Claims*—Claims. 

8. Interior, Natural Resources and Public 
Works—Commerce, Indian affairs, inter- 
oceanic canals, irrigation and reclamation, 
mines and mining, public buildings and 
grounds, public lands and surveys, territories 
and insular affairs. 

9. Civil Service—Civil service, postoffices 
and post roads. 

10. District of Columbia*—District of Co- 
lumbia, 

11. Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments—Expenditures in Executive Depart- 
ments. 

12. Armed Services—Military affairs and 
Naval affairs. 

13. Veterans Affairs—Pensions, 
(veterans jurisdiction). 

14. Interstate Commerce—Interstate com- 
merce, manufacturers. 

15. Foreign Relations—Foreign relations. 

16, Judiciary—Patents, immigration, judi- 
ciary. 

(*) To be abolished if approval is given 
recommendations for District of Columbia 
self-government and judicial or 

(*) To be abolished if approval is given 
recommendations for District of Columbia 
self-government and judicial or administra- 
tive settlement of claims. 


finance 


HOUSE 


1, Agriculture—Agriculture. 

2. Appropriations—Appropriations, 

3. Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments—Expenditures in executive depart- 
ment, 





4. Banking and Currency—Banking and 
currency; coinage, weights and measures, 

5. Civil Service—Civil service, census, post- 
offices and post roads, District of Columbia. 

6. Public Works—Flood control, public 
buildings and grounds, rivers and harbors, 

7. Judiciary—Judiciary, patents, revision of 
the laws, immigration and naturalization, 

8. Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

9. Labor—Labor, education. 

10. Merchant Marine and Fisheries—Mer- 
chant marine and fisheries. 

11. Foreign Affairs—Foreign affairs. 

12. Veterans’ Affairs—Pensions, invalid 
pensions, World War veterans’ legislation. 

13. Armed Services—Military affairs; Naval 
affairs. 

14. Public Lands—Public lands, territories, 
irrigation and reclamation, mines and min- 
ing, insular affairs, Indian affairs. 

15. Ways and Means—Ways and means. 

16. Rules—Rules. 

17. House Administration—Accounts, dis- 
position of executive papers, enrolled bills, 
library, memorials, printing. 

18. Un-American Activities—Un-American 
activities. 

Abolished outright would be the commit- 
tees on election of President, Vice President 
and Representatives in Congress, election No. 
1, No. 2 and No. 3, and the Claims and War 
Claims Committees. 





World Federation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER K. GRANGER 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1946 


Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
serting in the REcorp an open letter by 
Mr. F. R. Windegger, chairman of the 
Missouri State Committee for World 
Federation: 





DECEMBER 17, 1945, 
Mr. FRANCIS H. RUSSELL, 
Chief, Division of Public Liaison, 
Department of State, Washington, 
D. C. 

Dear Mr. RUSSELL: This letter is not writ- 
ten from desire nor with pleasure, but from 
necessity. The necessity arises out of re- 
ceipt of your form “Ready Letter,” with rub- 
ber stamp date of December 7, regarding 
world government proposals which have 
reached the Department of State. When that 
Bureau, which is supposed to be the servant 
of the people, writes letters purporting to 
tell the people how they should think on 
matters vital to their very existence, it con- 
firms the timely warning given us by Emery 
Reeves in his book, The Anatomy of Peace, 
that our present policies lead logically and 
inevitably to totalitarianism. Therefore, we 
think your letter requires an answer in frank 
and unmistakable language. 

The first paragraph of your letter is grati- 
fying in that it states: “Owing to the large 
volume of letters arriving in the Department 
on this subject, it is impossible to make a 
personal reply to each letter.” This is con- 
crete evidence that “We, the People” are not 
only thinking, but acting. While the situa- 
tion you mention is gratifying, it is by no 
means surprising to those of us who for years 
have taken an active part in explaining to 
the people the price of world peace. Possi- 
bly the news has not yet arrived at the “Ivory 
Towers,” that according to a National Opin- 
ion Research Center release of December 2, 
1945, 54 percent of all American civilians 
expressed more confidence in the control of 
the atomic bomb by world government than 
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by the Security Council of the United Na- 
tions as presently constituted. Those starry- 
eyed dreamers, who think that after 2,000 
years of failures we can, in this atomic age, 
make a gentlemen’s agreement keep peace in 
the world, and refuse to consider a plan 
which has been successful in our own coun- 
try for over 150 years, should hesitate to 
smear the 54 percent as “perfectionists,”” who 
can best be described as those people who do 
not believe in making the same mistake 
“again and again and again.” 

We doubt if the Division of Public Liaison 
is acquainted with the fact that on Decem- 
ber 6, 1945, the House of Representatives of 
the State of Missouri, with only two dissent- 
ing votes, passed the resolution favoring 
world federation which has become interna- 
tionally known as the Humber resolution 
from the name of its author, Robert Lee 
Humber, who originally had it introduced 
and passed by the legislature of his native 
State, North Carolina, on March 13, 1941, and 
which same resolution has been adopted by 
12 other States, the last being Florida on May 
3 of this year. This apparent lack of knowl- 
edge of the thinking and action of the peo- 
ple suggests the possibility that the Division 
of Public Liaison is a one-way street, in which 
event it is time its name should be changed 
to Division of Propaganda. Such a suspicion 
is heightened by your letter. 

The second paragraph of your letter, in 
diplomatic language, endeavors to condition 
the recipient for the third and last para- 
graphs, which contain the meat of the letter. 

You say in the third paragraph: 

“I hope you will agree that, no matter what 
any citizen believes about the ultimate form 
of international organization, his first task 
is to assist as far as he can in bringing into 
full and effective operation the organization 
projected in the Charter of the United Na- 
tions. As you know, organization under the 
Charter is not intended to be immutable, and 
it is to be hoped that under it the United 
Nations will move steadily in the direction of 
the strengthening of the authority of its 
organs. When the President urged prompt 
approval.of the Charter upon the Senate, he 
stated that the Charter was not a static 
treaty and that it could and would be im- 
proved just as our own Constitution has 
been improved.” 

It is apparently not realized in the State 
Department that the American people knew 
instinctively that for political reasons it 
might be necessary to adopt the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals into a charter for the bene- 
fit of those who came in late. These late 
arrivals, of course, included many members 
of the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
United States Senate, as well as the tech- 
nicians in the State Department, who were 
still thinking in terms of 1918. We, who 
took <n active part in favor of adoption of 
the San Francisco Charter, worked on that 
basis, hoping that the San Francisco Charter 
could be developed into a world government, 
even though our founding fathers over 150 
years ago found it necessary to scrap the 
Articles of Confederation and institute a real 
Government based on law by the adoption 
of a Constitution. In this connection, we 
remember very clearly being told that the 
Charter “* * * would be improved just as 
our own Constitution has been improved,” 
but we also realized that the Charter is not a 
Constitution but merely a so-called gentle- 
men's agreement which can be and always 
has been broken at will by any of the high 
contracting parties, when they thought it 
served their national interest. 

But since San Francisco, the atomic bomb 
has fallen. _ In the words of Norman Cousins, 
“The need for world government was clear 
long before August 6, 1945, but Hiroshima 
and Wagasaki raised that need to syca di- 
mensions that it can no longét be ignored.” 
Or, as Freda Kirthwey has so aptly expressed 
the effect of the atomic bomb, “In the space 


of a day the world security organization 
grew from childhood to senility. Now it 
must be replaced.” 

In’ your last paragraph you say: 

“Individuals who continually reexamine 
the premises upon which international re- 
lations are founded will make a contribution 
to political development in the same way 
that free and intelligent criticism has al- 
ways contributed to the development of gov- 
ernment everywhere. Your contribution to- 
day will be especially valuable to the extent 
that it points to the need of effective inter- 
national action now through the processes 
envisaged by the charter.” 

It is this “papa knows best” attitude which 
We resent, It may be necessary to approach 
world government through the United Na- 
tions Organization when it is finally set up. 
Before San Francisco, a high official of the 
State Department stated frankly, “The idea 
of a superstate never entered our heads in 
connection with Dumbarton Oaks.” Nobody 
wants an all-powerful superstate, but this 
time we hope the American representatives 
will have their minds full of world federation 
when they go to the organization meeting of 
the UNO. What thinking people want, and 
what they are trying to tell you in no uncer- 
tain terms, is that at the first session of the 
United Nations Organization, the first utter- 
ance should be, “Gentlemen, I propose we 
unite.” This proposal should come from the 
American representatives, since we are, for 
the moment, the leading nation of the world 
and the originators of the only form of gov- 
ernment for the world which is appropriate 
and vitally essential for world peace—feder- 
ation. Again, in the words of Norman 
Cousins: 

“After the Charter was drafted, even its 
warmest advocates did not claim that it was 
equipped to cope with war or the threat of 
war. But it was felt that time might work to 
the advantage of the United Nations—time 
in which to build up the habit of peace; time 
in which to strengthen and implement the 
Charter so that it might someday take the 
form of a real and durable world structure. 
But the time factor hes been reversed. Time 
no longer works for peace. Time today works 
against peace.” 

It is very evident from your letter of De- 
cember 7 that the technicians in the State 
Department and highly vocal members of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the United 
States Senate fail to realize that time is run- 
ning out and, therefore, the atomic bomb has 
made it impossible, impractical, and fatal to 
give the Charter time and see if it won’t 
work. 

Since reading the President’s statement of 
December 15 on China, “The Government of 
the United States holds that peace and pros- 
perity of the world in this new and unex- 
plored era ahead depend on the ability of 
the sovereign nations to combine for collec- 
tive security in the United Nations Organ- 
ization.” We have been wondering what he 
means by combine. If he means unite, then 
we could be sure he realizes the nature of 
the new and unexplored era, which dawned 
over Hiroshima on August 6. All the people 
know now is that sovereign nations make 
wars in which the people suffer and die. 

What we need is for the technicians in the 
State Department to sacrifice their pride of 
authorship in the Dumbarton Oaks proposal 
for the good of mankind; and with the other 
bad advisers around the President to step 
aside and permit the President to listen to 
the voice of the people who are waiting for 
him to implement the inspiration given bith 
at the time of his “Republic of the World” 
speech at Kansas City 6n Juné 28, 1945. 

Original copy of thls letter is being sent 
to the Prosidéht with the earnest hope that 
¢né Sécretariat will permit him to read it, 

Sincerely, 
F. R. vON WINDEGGER, 
Chairman, Missouri State Committee 
for World Federation. 
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Control of the Atomic Bomb 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1946 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Hanson W. Baldwin from the New York 
Times of March 6, 1946: 


ConTrot or AtTomic Boms IMmMPpERATIVE—DIs- 
CLOSURES OF PRACTICES IN CANADIAN ESPI- 
ONAGE CaSE Brinc Issuz More SHarpiy INTO 
Focus HERE 


(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


The Canadian spy case brings to sharp 
focus the entire problem of atomic energy 
legislation in this country. 

The espionage so far revealed is serious in 
its nature and particularly in its conse- 
quences, and is likely to become much 
more so with future revelations. However, 
we should not confuse the issue by talz 
of ethics or by name-calling or emotion- 
alism. The Russians have done in Canada 
only what every other nation, in this world 
of power politics, has done and is doing— 
and must do—if it is to survive in the atomic 
age. They did it with a considerable degree 
of amateurish naiveté, but the important 
and the somewhat shocking fact is not that 
the Russians procured secret information, 
nor the manner in which they procured it, 
but that Canadian and British nationals in 
positions of authority and trust chose to vio- 
late the responsibilities and the duties of 
their offices for the benefit of a foreign power. 


LOYALTY IS REAL ISSUE 

It is this stage of the investigation that 
merits the greatest consideration and atten- 
tion. If men or women in public office in 
this country or Canada find themselves be- 
mused or confused by the doctrines of com- 
munism, or torn by a double allegiance, they 
have no place in public office. And for those 
who, while professing public allegiance and 
fidelity to one set of principles and one na- 
tion, privately pay obeisance to another, 
there can be nothing but contempt. 

All this does not mean that there should 
be a “Red probe” or a witch hunt. That, 
unfortunately, may be one of the more seri- 
ous consequences of the Canadian case. Al- 
ready, there is considerable pressure to 
tighten up the provisions of the Espionage 
Act—an act which is now, if anything, too 
broad. We must make haste slowly; other- 
wise there is grave danger that civil liberties 
may be disregarded and the principles we 
stand for in this country brought to naught. 

But the Canadian case makes more im- 
perative than ever before the necessity for a 
rapid consideration by Congress of legisla- 
tion for the national control of atomic 
energy—and the establishment as soon as 
possible, by UNO of international controls, 

The first atomic bomb was dropped on 
Hiroshima on August 6, 7 months ago. MM 
that interval extensive earings have been 
held by Senatoy sSkien McManon’s atomic 
energy committee, and various bills have 
pééh tramed, but no final congressional ac- 
tion has been taken. 

The hearings have shown a major split be 
tween military and scientific opinion as to 
the desirable type of legislation. The Mc- 
Mahon bill, which emphasizes complete ci- 
vilian control of atomic energy policy mak- 
ing and libertlizes, as far as possible, public 
information about atomic energy, is greatly 
favored by the scientists. It is on the whole 
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a good bill and compensates for the danger- 
ous features of the military-sponsored May- 
Johnson bills. 

But in one respect it is clearly deficient 
and puts the cart before the horse. Until 
and unless the world agrees to outlawing 
the use of atomic energy in war and puts 
teeth in such an agreement by setting up (if 
that be possible) an airtight international 
inspection system, this country must con- 
tinue to develop atomic energy for military 
purposes and our military men must be rep- 
resented on any commission that controls 
atomic energy. 


MILITARY POWER INVOLVED 


Today atomic energy is military power and 
nothing more, and to bar the military from 
representation on a policy-making-control 
commission, as the scientists would do, is to 
set up virtually an entirely new department 
of war, separate from, and outside of, the 
War and Navy Departments. It makes no 
sense. As long as atomic energy is to be 
used for military purposes in the world our 
military must have a hand in it or our own 
national defense will be hopelessly crippled. 

Of course, in any atomic-energy-control 
legislation that is passed the principle of 
civilian preeminence and civilian control over 
the military—fundamental to our type of 
Government—must be upheld, and secrecy 
restrictions must be liberalized as much as 
possible. Otherwise we shall defeat our own 
purposes—the preservation of democracy and 
the fostering of scientific research. 

There must be, in other words, in any 
acceptable legislation a reconciliation of con- 
flicting ideas and aspirations. 

This the scientists on the one hand and 
the military on the other seem to have lost 
sight of. Peace, and the ideal, is never 
gained by an easy road; no simplified ap- 
proach will do. 

Many of the physical scientists—suddenly, 
since Hiroshima, become social and political 
scientists—have not indicated any great 
understanding of this fact. They are out 
to reform the world overnight, for they 
have had an understandably guilty con- 
science since their creation by a Frankenstein 
monster. But the world will not be made 
over in their image by losing sight of reality. 
Yet in their zeal too many of the scientific 
pronouncements seem to have lost sight of 
the kind of world we live in. 

This attitude, this understandable fear of 
what tomorrow holds, this attempt to “gild” 
the present, has undoubtedly helped to lead 
to the kind of rationalization that perhaps 
served to justify—in their own minds—the 
acts of the Canadian and British citizens who 
gave secrets to the Russians. 

It should give all of us—scientists, public, 
legislators and military—cause to stop and 
think. We must retain our ideals for inter- 
national organization and work for them, 
And we must lend more than lip service. 

After the Atomic Energy Commission of 
UNO has been established and is at work we 
must be prepared to offer one or more definite 
concessions: 

1, Destruction of the atomic bombs already 
manufactured. 

2. Halting of production of atomic bombs 
for a certain period while the commission 
deliberates. 

3. Agreement to outlaw atomic energy in 
war and ta turn over to UNO, or to destroy 
our atomic factofies, if a satisfactory control 
system on an internatione! basis can be set 
up, and provided UNO can be streiigthened to 
meet these tremendous responsibilities. 

But it would serve no point now to give 
Russia atomic bombs, or to tell her all the 
details of how to make them, and we are, 
indeed, blind optimists if we think the 
Russians would interpret this as anything 
but a naive gesture. 

Our ideals and aspirations will be badly 
served if we lose sight of the fact that the 
millennium is not here and that we must 
still live in the mud and dross of today. 
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Bill To Permit Steamship Companies To 
Operate Aviation Routes, Especially To 
Meet Foreign Competition—Maritime 
Commission Empowered To Act 
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OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board has set its face against 
a unified sea-air service in the cases of 
overseas transport, holding that each 
form of transportation must be inde- 
pendently managed and controlled. It 
defends its position by maintaining that 
such is and was the “congressional in- 
tent.” Nothing is further from the truth. 

The policy of the United States trans- 
portation has never been declared to be 
one of rigid separation in management 
and control of modes of transportation. 
A review of the hearings and the subse- 
quent acts of Congress, such as the In- 
terstate Commerce Act, the Motor Ve- 
hicle Act, the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936, and the Civil Aeronautics Act, re- 
veal no such intent on the part of Con- 
gress 

Principal railroads are engaged in 
some form of motor transportation, 
Where it serves the public interest, car- 
riers by water operate highway carriers 
and railroads operate steamships. The 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936, section 
212, authorized and directed the Mari- 
time Commission “to study and cooper- 
ate with vessel owners in devising means 
by which there may be constructed by or 
with the aid of the United States express 
liner or superliner vessels comparable to 
those of other nations, especially with a 
view to their use in national emergency 
and the use with or in lieu of such ves- 
sels of transoceanic aircraft service.” 

Why a theory of separateness in over- 
seas transportation should now be ap- 
plied to the detriment of our postwar 
foreign trade, I fail to see. Other coun- 
tries are prepared to offer a complete 
sea-air service. Only recently, the 
House of Commons approved the British 
White Paper which discards the “single 
chosen instrument” practice for the es- 
tablishment of three main air transport 
corporations, one of which operating be- 
tween the United Kingdom and South 
America will be controlled and operated 
by steamship lines. If the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board policy prevails, we are ob- 
viously at a competitive disadvantage 
in dealing with foreign trade conditions 
such as custom regulations, money ex- 
change, immigration, public health 
quarantine, and sources of traffic. Co- 
ordinated sea-air services of other coun- 
tries will, as a consequence, be able to 
oucy lower fares and shipping rates to 
travelers and shippers. This becomes 
more evident when goods are to be 
shipped to or received from $he interiors 
of the trading countries. 

If the United States is to attain and 
maintain its rightful place in foreign 
trade and in world transportation, the 
ruling against unified sea-air service 








must be reversed. It must be remem- 
bered that the Civil Aeronautics Board 
is an administrative and not a policy- 
making body. 

However, since the Civil Aeronautics 
Board stubbornly holds to its unjusti- 
fiable position, Congress must act. The 
CAB cannot stand in the way of progress 
and it must be bypassed. Time is of the 
essence. Foreign merchant marine com- 
panies are supplementing their overseas 
routes by air transportation and they will 
soon crowd out our native companies, 
Therefore, I have this day offered a bill 
correcting this intolerable situation, It 
would empower the Maritime Commis- 
sion with authority to grant franchises, 
after public hearing, to United States 
marine transport companies for mainte- 
nance and operation of supplemental avi- 
ation routes on foreign soil. 

The bill follows: 


A bill to amend the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended, with respect to air trans- 
portation by marine transportation and 
shipping companies 


Be it enacted, etc., That Title II of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
subtitle as follows: 


“SUBTITLE—AIR TRANSPORTATION 


“Sec. 241. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, any marine transportation 
and shipping company may engage in over- 
seas air transportation or foreign air trans- 
portation, or both, if there is in force a cer- 
tificate issued by the Commission authoriz- 
ing such company to engage in such air 
transportation. 

“(b) Application for a certificate shall be 
made in writing to the Commission and shall 
be so verified, shall be in such form and con- 
tain such information, and shall be accom- 
panied by such proof of service upon such 
interested parties, as the Commission shall 
by regulations require. 

“(c) Upon the filing of any such applica- 
tion the Commission shall give public notice 
thereof by posting a copy of such applica- 
tion in the office of the Secretary of the Com- 
mission, and shall give notice thereof by such 
other means to such persons as the Commis- 
sion may by regulations prescribe. Any in- 
terested person may file with the Commis- 
sion a protest or memorandum of opposition 
to or in support of the issuance of the certifi- 
cate applied for. A public hearing shall 
be held on such application if the applicant, 
or any person having a substantial interest in 
the proceeding, shall so request within such 
time as the Commission shall by regulations 
provide, and the Commission shall dispose of 
such application as speedily as possible. 

“(d) The Commission shall issue a cer- 
tificate authorizing the whole or any part of 
the air transportation covered by applica- 
tion if it finds that the applicant is fit, 
willing, and able to perform such trans- 
portation properly and that such transpor- 
tation is required by the public convenience 
and necessity; otherwise such application 
shall be denied. 

“Sec. 242. (a) Each certificate issued un- 
der this subtitle shall specify the terminal 
points and intermediate points, if any, be- 
tween which, or if such specification is im- 
practicable, the area or areas within which, 
the holder thereof is authorized to engage 
in air transportation and the service to be 
rendered; and there shall be attached to 
the exercise of the privileges granted by the 
certificate such reasonable termis, conditions, 
and limitations as the public interest may 
reauire. No term, condition, or limitation 
of a certificate shall restrict the right of the 
holder thereof to Add tc or change schedules, 
equipment, accommodations, and fesilities 
for performing the authorized transportatiot 
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and service as the development of the busi- 
ness and the demands of the public shall re- 
quire. The holder of a certificate shall not 
be deemed to have violated any term, con- 
dition, or limitation thereof by landing or 
taking off during an emergency at a point 
not named in its certificate or by operating 
in an emergency, under regulations which 
may be prescribed by the Commission, be- 
tween terminal and imtermediate points 
other than those specified in its certificate. 
The holder of a certificate may make charter 
trips or perform any special service without 
regard to the points named in such certifi- 
cate, under regulations prescribed by the 
Commission. 

“(b) Each certificate shall be effective from 
the date specified therein and shall continue 
in effect until suspended or revoked as here- 
inafter provided, or until the Commission 
shall certify that operation thereunder has 
ceased: Provided, That if any service author- 
ized by a certificate is not inaugurated within 
such period, not less than 90 days, after the 
date of the authorization as shall be fixed 
by the Commission, or if, for a period of 90 
days or such other period as may be desig- 
nated by the Commission, such service is 
not operated, the Commission may by order, 
after notice and opportunity for hearing, di- 
rect that such certificate shall thereupon 
cease to be effective to the extent of such 
service. 

“(c) No certificate issued under this sub- 
title may be transferred unless such transfer 
is approved by the Commission and by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board as being consistent 
with the public interest. 

“(d) No certificate issued under this sub- 
title shall confer any proprietary, property, or 
exclusive right in the use of any air space, 
civil airway, airport, or air navigation facility, 

“Src. 243. The Commission, upon petition 
or complaint or upon its own initiative, after 
notice and opportunity for hearing, may by 
order alter, amend, modify, or suspend any 
such certificate in whole or in part if the 
public convenience and necessity so require, 
or may revoke any such certificate in whole 
or in part for intentional failure to comply 
with any term, condition, or limitation of 
such certificate: Provided, That no such cer- 
tificate shall be revoked unless the holder 
thereof fails to comply, within a reasonable 
time to be fixed by the Commission, with an 
order of the Commission commanding obe- 
dience to the term, condition, or limitation 
found by the Commission to be violated. 
Any interested person may file with the Com- 
mission a protest or memorandum in support 
of or in opposition to such alteration, amend- 
ment, modification, suspension, or revocation 
of a certificate. 

“Sec. 244. No holder of any such certificate 
shall abandon any route or part thereof for 
which a certificate has been issued by the 
Commission, unless, upon the application of 
such holder, after notice and opportunity for 
hearing, the Commission shall find such 
abandonment to be in the public interest. 
Any interested person may file with the Com- 
mission a protest or memorandum of oppo- 
sition to or in support of any such abandon- 
ment. The Commission may, by regulations 
or otherwise, authorize temporary suspension 
of service to such extent as may be in the 
public interest. 

“Sec. 245. So far as is consistent with the 
provisions of this subtitle, the holder of any 
certificate issued under this subtitle, and the 
overseas air transportation and foreign air 
transportation engaged in by such holder 
shall be subject to all applicable provisions 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as 
amended. 

“Sec. 246. As used in this subtitle— 

“(1) The term ‘Commission’ means the 
United States Maritime Commission. 

“(2) The term ‘marine transportation and 
shipping company’ means any common car- 





rier by water subject to regulation with 
respect to its rates, fares, and charges under 
the Shipping Act, 1916, as amended. 

“(3) The terms ‘overseas air transporta- 
tion’ and ‘foreign air transportation’ shall 
have the meaning assigned to such terms in 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as 
amended.” 





Let’s Have Prices That Tell the Truth 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1946 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
am including as a part of my remarks to- 
day an editorial that appeared in a re- 
cent issue of the Country Gentleman, en- 
titled “Let’s Have Prices That Tell the 
Truth.” I commend the reading of this 
editorial. It calls attention to the fact 
that subsidies, after all, are paid for the 
benefit of consumers. Such being the 
case, they ought to know what the sub- 
sidies are, and who really benefits by 
reason of such payments. 

The editorial follows: 


LET’S HAVE PRICES THAT TELL THE TRUTH 


If food subsidies are to be continued be- 
yond June 30, as the administration asks, 
Country Gentleman makes this suggestion to 
Congress: Put them on an honest basis. 
They are primarily subsidies for the benefit 
of consumers. Let them be paid then at 
the actual point of benefit and allow farm 
prices to move freely, at least up to where 
they will reflect the true market value. 

As it is now, we do not have prices that 
tell the truth. They present a false front 
to both consumer and producer. A part of 
the real price is concealed from the consumer 
because the Government pays it. This was 
admitted by the President, when he calcu- 
lated in his message to Congress that a re- 
moval of subsidies would cause a rise of 3 to 
5 cents a pound in average retail prices of 
meat, 12 cents a pound for butter, 1 to 2 
cents a quart for milk, and 1 cent a loaf 
for bread. 

A tangle of prices and subsidies deprives 
farmers of any accurate measurement of the 
value of their products. They are left with- 
out the guidance in their operations that the 
market normally affords them. The unset- 
tiled cattle-feeding situation is an example of 
the results. Meanwhile, farmers are kept 
under an uncertainty—which ought not to 
be imposed on the Nation’s most willing pro- 
ducers—as to what will happen when subsi- 
dies are removed from their price structure. 
If subsidies were placed where they belong 
and farm prices allowed to fill up the gap 
this uncertainty would be lessened. Devis- 
ing a method of transferring these food sub- 
sidies to those who really enjoy them should 
not be beyond the powers of official Wash- 
ington. 

Also, if consumers need these subsidies to 
help with their cost of living, we should see 
that they get the most out of them. Let us 
pay the subsidies for purchases of the most 
healthful, body-building foods. They can be 
made to contribute in this way to the de- 
velopment of a more nutritious national diet 
and stronger, better-fed people. 

But the most important reason for bring- 
ing food subsidies out into the open, so that 
all can see what they are and who is getting 
them, is that this is the honest policy. All 
of us want to be proud of the American Goy- 
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ernment, and to feel that it sets a standard 
of being aboveboard in all its dealings. Food 
subsidies, as they are now set up, do not 
square with such a standard. If Congress 
renews them, it should make them honest. 





Amvets Urge Automobiles for War 
Amputees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSL ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1946 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speeker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I desire to include the following 
correspondence and a petition signed by 
350 amputees at Walter Reed Hospital, 
also a clipping that appeared in the 
Washington Daily News: 


[From the Washington Daily News of March 
6, 1946] 
CROWD DANGERS STIR AMPUTEES TO SEEK CARS 
FROM GOVERNMENT 


“A girl brushed by me and I just toppled.” 
That happened to Pfc Ralph Broitman, 21, 
who lost one leg in the European theater of 
operations, in the Eighth Avenue subway in 

ew York where he had gone on furlough 
to see his parents and try out the artificial 
leg in normal transportation. 

Mr. Broitman is a member of the war 
amputees car committee who will present 
today to the Veterans’ Affairs Committee of 
Congress a petition signed by 350 leg ampu- 
tees of Walter Reed Hospital asking that 
each veteran so handicapped be given a car 
to offset the tremendous disadvantage he 
finds in not being able to get around easily. 

“We are not asking for charity,” says Pic 
Frank W. Monico, chairman of the commit- 
tee, “but we do feel an artificial leg is not 
enough. We can’t get about if it’s snowy. 
We tdo easily lose our balance in a crowded 
bus or tram. 

“And we just can’t climb hills,” the ampu- 
tees with Private first class Monico chorused. 

“Pinancially, most of us can't afford a car,” 
continued Chairman Monico, “but that is the 
only device that will give us an equal chance 
with others.” 

“Yes; if I had a car I could go on with 
the work I prepared myself to do before the 
war,” Pfc Norman Raines said. “I've studied 
to be a psychiatric social worker, and I could 
finish the course if I had a car so that I 
could do the supervised field work required. 
Without a car, I couldn’t do that kind of 
work.” 

The drive for cars for leg amputees is 
sponsored by Amvets. 

FEBRUARY 28 
Gen. Omar N. BRADLEY, 
Veterans’ Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear GENERAL BRADLEY: Amvets is launch- 
ing a movement to obtain specially made ve- 
hicles for amputees either through Govern- 
ment purchase or through the patriotic co- 
operation of automobile manufacturers. We 
would appreciate very much learning the 
position of the Veterans’ Administration in 
regard to this matter. 

We are contacting individual manufac- 
turers to see if we can secure these automo- 
biles at a reduced cost and we wonder 
whether or not you will cooperate with us in 
submitting legislation to Congress in order 
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that the Government may secure these vehi- 
cles for those who are now permanently dis- 
abled. 
Your early attention will be appreciated. 
Very truly yours, 
JOSEPH LEIB, 
National Legislative Director. 


Letter sent to following automobile com- 
panies: Dodge Motor Co., Studebaker Corp., 
General Motors Corp., Ford Motor Co., Kaiser- 
Frazer Co.: 

MarcH 2, 1946. 

GENTLEMEN: Amvets are launching a move- 
ment to obtain specially made vehicles for 
amputees. We have contacted Members of 
Congress and the Veterans’ Administration 
for support in this endeavor in behalf of those 
who have lost part of their body in defense 
of their country. In this endeavor we need 
the patriotic cooperation of all automobile 
manufacturers and we trust that your com- 
pany will take an active interest in this 
worthy cause. 

We are extremely anxious to know how 
far your company could go in making these 
cars available to the thousands of disabled 
veterans. Also advise as to approximate price 
and whether or not your company has en- 
gaged in any research along these lines. 

Trusting that we shall hear from you as 
soon as possible and with many thanks, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
JOSEPH LEIB, 
National Legislative Director. 





War AMPUTEES CaR COMMITTEE, 
ARMY MEDICAL CENTER, 
WALTER REED HOSPITAL, 
Washington, D.C. 

The Army has given us a prosthesis to pre- 
pare us for civilian life. We, however, feel 
that this hasn’t proven adequate to place 
us on an equal basis with the able-bodied, 
because of: 

1. Weather hazards (snow and mud). 

2. Public crowds (pushing and shoving). 

3. Prosthesis break-down. 

4. Terrain (difficulty in 
etc.). 

5. Transportation 
busses, trolleys). 

We, the undersigned, are therefore re- 
solved: That every veteran, who because of 
war-inflicted injuries, is seriously hampered 
in walking, in order that he may compete on 
a basis relatively equal to those who are not 
so handicapped, be supplied an automobile 
by the Government. 

Frank W. Monico, chairman; Thomas N. 
McKenna, New York; Kenneth L. Colbert, In- 
diana; Thomas Allison, Pennsylvania; John 
H. Zundel, Ohio; Echmund C. Anschutz, New 
York; Harold L. Frank, Pennsylvania; James 
Mullary, New York; John D. Hull, Maryland; 
Sidney Schuman, Washington, D. C.; Patrick 
T. Byrne, Joseph F. Seesman, James J. Burke, 
New York; Roy F. Russo, Ohio; Howard Bland, 
Kentucky; Charles H. Rossman, New Jersey; 
Earl V. Walls, Jr., Pennsylvania; Harry W. 
Hinebaugh, Jr., Washington, D. C.: Charles 
C. Bochanis, Connecticut; Joseph E. Kuspul, 
New Jersey; John J. Kellery, Massachusetts; 
George Skalski, Warren Huffman, West Vir- 
ginia; Grant G. Sullivan, Kentucky; Cecil G. 
Gough, Jr., Maryland; William Kettler, Ohio; 
Joseph F. Stork, Pennsylvania; Angus W. 
Rose, Virginia; Odis L. Warren, Oklahoma; 
Harry W. Wilt, David A. Kent, New Jersey; 

E. Hayden, Illinois; Harvey L. Scharf, 


climbing hills, 


difficulty (subways, 


George E 
New York; John Wagner, Pennsylvania; Ed- 
ward H. Patterson, John A. Milone, New 
York; Joseph C. Megatis, Pennsylvania; Jacob 
Davis, Massachusetts; Louis G. Hall, New 
York; Nicholas J. Larusso, New Jersey; Stan- 
ley E. Swizenski, Vito Romeo, New York; 
Ralph Knauf, Pennsylvania; George Everett, 
‘Massachusetts; John Humphreys, New Jersey; 
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Walter E. Dillion, Jr., New York; Wallace P. 
Oring, Joseph Costorino, New Jersey. 

Michael S. Mac Donough, New York; Joseph 
Garbaccio, Haledon, N. Y.; Charles Burns, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Hubert Durbin, Louisville, 
Ky.; Walter C. Fijalkowski, Patchogue, L. L.; 
Calvin M. Maynard, West Virginia; James P. 
Rafferty, Cherry Tree, Pa.; Philippe P. Doucet, 
Nashua, N. H.; Manuel P. Castro, Falls River, 
Mass.; Chester T. Hudson, Jermyn, Pa.; Clyde 
M. Bruck, Fairhope, Pa.; Robert J. Boucher, 
Hamden, Conn.; Hugh D. McCambridge, 
Akron, Ohio; Wallace J. Newman, Marion, 
Va.; George Van Guilder, Lynbrook, N. Y.; 
Edward J. McEvoy, Bronx, N. Y.; Robert T. 
Lock, Springfield, Ohio; Brent C. Oxley, Lou- 
isiana; Paul Bodner, New York; Tadao Ono, 
Hawaii; John Georgopoulos, New York; John 
Gilmartin; Lionel Anger; James J. Podany; 
Emmor E. Gordon; Alfred M. Shubert; James 
Cannon; Edmund Fannon; Vernon J. Oiici; 
Alfred Koval; Florentino Casile; Edmund G. 
Fayert; Joseph R. Mirabella; Joseph Jen- 
nings; Ignace Faucheux; Norwood G. Moore; 
Louis Catizone; Archie Dennis, New York 
City, N. Y.; Clarence O. Smith, North Caro- 
lina; James W. Bishop, Arkansas; Frank F. 
Siemenski, Edwin F. Anderson, Pennsylvania; 
Robert R. Nelson, New Jersey; Richard C. 
Woolson, Pennsylvania; Francis J. Jumper, 
New Jersey; Walter Wood, Lexington, Ky.; 
James Jeffers, Ohio; Gerald Wallace, Tennes- 
see; Robert Knabbe, New York; James H. 
Hudson, Virginia; John F. Hoffman, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Kenneth H. Schneider, New 
York City, N. Y.; Herman H. Wallace, New 
Mexico; David Hess, Baltimore, Md.; Clifford 
C. Smith; Robert T. Lock; John D. Stone; 
William F. Wooten; Charles B. Sandford, Pat- 
erson, N. J.; John G. Rooney, Boston, Mass.; 
Charles B. McAnerney, Midford, Mass.; Robert 
R. Bell, North Tonawanda, N. Y.; William C. 
Levy, New York City, N. Y.; William G. Bid- 
dulph, Trenton, N. J.; David Pogoloff, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; John Meehan, Erie, Pa.; Nathan 
Early; Larry A. Bauchard, Bangor, Maine; 
Terumi Kato, Honolulu, Hawaii; Aaron Kos- 
low, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Joseph Marcellino, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Angus N. MacLeod, Boston, 
Mass.; Alex F. Szymonies, Simpson, Pa.; Ar- 
thur Hutchinson, Portsmouth, Ohio; Harry 
Ellitt, Jr., Bloomfield, Ind.; Milton Kornfeld, 
New York City, N. Y.; Walter Lisczyzynsky; 
J. B. Henson; M. W. Kitchen; Byron B. Rife; 
Louis A. Walter; Charles H. Kubach; C. L. 
Lipish; L. J. Gillespie; William J. Grant; R. 
St. Jean. 

Alex Levi, New York City, N. Y.; Elmer 
Siple; Raymond O. Goins; James B. Davis, 
Pennsylvania; Lemuel S. Evans; Norris A. 
White; Edgar F. Edwards; Charles M. Coe; 
Anthony R. Cancemi, John Milone, New York; 
Ralph Broitman, New York City, N. Y.; Mat- 
thias Offerman, Newark, N.-J.; Frank R. Mi- 
seyka, Joseph C. Kopchinski, Pennsylvania; 
Andrew F. Haas; Charles Leeper; George Ma- 
guire, New York; Stanley A. Baryza; John M, 
Thornton; Richard F. Hinkle; Griffith C. 
Blair; Bert B. Ross; Hilbert J. Henry; Theo- 
dore Zolnierz, Pennsylvania; Andrew Owens, 
Boston, Mass.; Milton Varney; Donald Price; 
Ray Sekinger; Frank J. Pandolph, Messechu- 
setts; Nicholas J. Ratkovich, Paul S. Gallo, 
New York; Edward F. Zarachowicz, Ohio; 
Robert B. Chapman, Massachusetts; James R. 
Stout, Fletcher Gainey, Indiana; Jcseph E. 
Mueller, Maryland; Robert Blamd, Jr., Vir- 
ginia; Clifford C. Smith, Jr., Ohio; Thomas 
F. Babchalk, Ervie Agatucci, John Jones, 
Pennsylvania; Daniel Cooper, New York; 
Everett Bengston, Rhode Island; Tiber Tom- 
shaw, Ralph Forman, 3d, New York; Robert 
V. Sell; Alfred V. Pennacchia; Ray E. Cam- 
bron; Alfred Conklin; Leo J. Marsalek; Hyatt 
Shackleford; Arthur Hook; Chas. M. Falk; 
Wilson Makabe; Ralph Holmes; Stanley Gott- 
fried; Charles S. Tobias; Gene D. Hinkle; Wil- 
liam L. Haltiwanger; Ezio Martini; Joseph 
Bianco; Emil Szewczyk; Santo J. Imbesi; 
Joseph B. Ranept; Thomas E. Burke; Leonard 
Krupczinski; Robert M. Hugill; Ralph B. 











Goughnour; Charlie A. Cawley; Victor Fogel- 
quise; Edwin Preese; John W. Breen; Anthony 
Currei; Julius Wagman; Edward J. Volk; Don- 
ald J. Flynn; Michael Romanick; Robert PF. 
Hemmer; John H. Drqubaugh; Ralph W. Pen- 
nington; J. J. Kopcsak; Peter U. White: 
Alfonse J. Swider; Robert W. Smith; William 
J. Telesco; John J. Testa; John T. Griffin: 
Horace A. Mauney; Ward B. Smith; John E. 
Dizeo; Edward 8. Lack; Altord Kidd; Forrest 
W. Honeycutt; Paul F. Zieqelhofer; Edward 
J. Partu; James T. King; William H. Wagner: 
Joseph J. Stasrak; Gerald Gillerman; Worth 
Stancil; Harry V. Loosemore; Clifford E. 
Weakley; William H. Worgen, West Virginia; 
Joseph Micken; Paul J. Wiedorfer; William A. 
Harris; Herbert P. Paumett; Fredrick H. 
Schultz. 

Eugene Bassett; Lewis Gruber, New York; 
Clarence E. Wallace; Howard R. Scott; Rich. 
ard G. Corbin; Christy J. Proferis; Robert E. 
Gross; Charles N. Lapinsky; Ralph A. Brown; 
Peter J. Freyar; Earl M. Wright; William A. 
Ricci; Frank W. Morris; Carroll Stubblefieid; 
Robert J. Melton; Virgil L. Lewis; Stanley A. 
Nelson; John P. Henderson; Felix M. Bedwill: 
Ernest H. Ratter; Robert Watson; John Ruz- 
giere; Pete DelValle; Leland Wenger; David 
Snyder, New York; Daniel R. Puma; Harry M. 
Silver; David Hess, New York; Joseph Law- 
rence; Louis Agosto; Bernard Seeley; Edward 
H. Georgens; Albert P. Belvamino, Massachu- 
setts: Alex Harrison, Washington, D. C.; Rich- 
ard J. Totte, Massachusetts; John Brunda; 
Michael Moran, New York; Robert Beigarten; 
Frank J. Sieminski, Pennsylvania; William G. 
Palmer, New York; David Lensner; Albo 
Angelo; Charles English, Griffin, Ga.; Paul A. 
Hiaster; James Curry; Pasquale D. Chiacchia, 
Massachusetts; Richard L. Palmeri; Edward 
F. Le Grand; Charles W. Pelachaty; Clifford 
H. Ferris; Lee Miller; George Murphy; Jack 
Vanderpol; John P. Grimes; Norman Edwards; 
Joseph J. Brofman; Robert V. Brodt; Freder- 
ick W. Harris; Jerry E. Trotter; James F. Blan- 
ton; James W. Christy; Anthony P. Albuchta; 
Vivian S. Ewell; Eugene Newman; Otis Denny; 
Charles C. Eill, Jr.; Fred M. Raby; Alden F. 
Matt; Richard Etzey; Thomas L. Mann; 
Charles Jackson; Chester M. Burdinski; Rocco 
Cuteri; James H. Rice; Anthony R. Cancemi; 
Norman Raines; Jerry J. DeLena, Massachu- 
setts; Leonard McCarthy, New York; Frank C. 
Kolb; John Gamber; Leroy Baxter; Clair New- 
man; Caarles C. Ricci; Raymond Snyder; 
Paul Scoggins; Thomas T. Henderson;. Wil- 
liam M. Cureton; Nicholas Delmont; William 
E. Johnson; Samuel C. Bailey; William Plum- 
ley; Timmy G. Thomas; Lesemico Cerasaro; 
Gandolph Viviano; James Swatchak; Frank 
O’Connor; and Robert McVey. 





Hayes Would Keep Hands Off Spain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1946 


Mr. FHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following article 
from the New York Sun: 


HAYES WOULD KEEP HANDS OFF SPAIN 


ProriA, ILtt., March 5.—Carleton J. Hayes, 
historian and United States Ambassador to 
Spain from 1942 to 1945 advised last night: 
“I would leave Spain to the Spaniards and 
patiently trust them to bring about their 
own evolution.” 

His remarks, at a forum meeting spon- 
sored by a Catholic Te Deum group, came 
after a simultaneous announcement by the 











United States, France, and Great Britain 
that expressed hope for a peaceful with- 
drawal of Franco and establishment of an 
interim government. 

Hayes said that when President Roosevelt 
sent him to Spain in 1942 his instructions 
were in accordance with traditional Amer- 
can foreign policy. 

“But now,” he said, “we seem to be fol- 
lowing a new line which says we must virtu- 
ally invade a country in order to hold demo- 
cratic elections.” 

The former Ambassador said that Spain 
was “at least indirectly helpful to us in win- 
ning the war” and declared: 

“Now Spain is being charged with being 
pro-Axis. Personally I think the charge is 
unjust, untrue, and contrary to the facts.” 

Hayes said that Spain during the war per- 
mitted 1,200 Americans to pass through the 
country while German submarine men were 
being interned. He stated that passage also 
was allowed to 25,000 Frenchmen on their 
way to join Free French forces, and to 7,000 
refugees of all nations. 

“I think it is about time,” Hayes said, 
“we realize that Russia and the United States 
don’t mean the same thing when they say 
democratic elections.” 





Toledo’s Income Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1946 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Washington Post of 
March 6, 1846: 


TOLEDO’S INCOME TAX 


Imposition by Toledo, Ohio, of a city in- 
come tax again focuses attention upon the 
growing evil of multiple taxation. The need 
for a better coordination of Federal, State, 
and local taxes has long been felt and plans 
for eliminating tax conflicts have been con- 
stantly studied. During the war such prob- 
lems were shoved into the background. But 
now many cities are confronted by the ne- 
cessity of finding new sources of revenue to 
take care of enlarged population and to make 
up for delayed repairs, expansion, and im- 
provements in municipal services that had 
to be postponed because of the war. 

The cost of such undertakings will be high, 
compared to prewar standards, owing to the 
interim rise in prices of materials and labor, 
and these will have to be financed from local 
sources of revenue. 

In turning to the income tax to meet its 
revenue needs Toledo is not breaking new 
ground, for Philadelphia already has a per- 
sonal earned-income tax and New York City 
Seriously considered adopting an income tax 
when relief needs were pressing. The Toledo 
tax is unique, however, because it applies to 
corporate as well as individual incomes and 
profits—and covers nonresidents to the ex- 
tent that their incomes originate in the city. 

The administrative difficulties of this sort 
of localized taxation are sufficient to con- 
demn it, even if there were no other reason 
for objecting to it. But there are other and 
more serious grounds for opposing municipal 
encroachments on the income-tax field. The 
addition of State income tax levies to the 
heavy burden of Federal income taxation has 
already given rise to serious problems. If the 
precedent set by Toledo, located in a State 
that does not levy personal income taxes, were 
to be followed generally, many taxpayers 
would find themselves subject to triple taxa- 
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tion of incomes. The need for some over-all 
agreement that would prevent excessive reli- 
ance upon a single source of revenue is 
clearly indicated. 





The Farmer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1946 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, when 
it has been impossible to comply with 
the requests of individuals, groups, and 
organizations that support be given to 
and appropriations voted to carry out 
programs in which they were especially 
interested, charges that I am a reac- 
tionary have frequently followed. 

The fact that the United States Treas- 
ury is not only empty, but shortly will be 
$300,000,000,000 in the red, that the 
money would have to be borrowed and 
eventually repaid, in large part by the 
returning veterans and their descend- 
ants, and that the program tended to- 
ward socialism or statism, seemed to 
make no impression upon those who were 
disappointed. 

That my reasons for opposing New Deal 
policies which, in my judgment, would 
eventually destroy our way of life, the 
independence of our people and our eco- 
nomic security, are sound, receives sup- 
port from the following editorial, clipped 
from the March 3, 1946, issue of the 
Grand Rapids Herald, published at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Frank Sparks, edi- 
tor: 

WARNING TO THE FARMER 


The other day there came to the desk of 
this editor an editorial from the Barre (Vt.) 
Daily Times. It is so sound and so full of 
meaning and warning that we are printing it 
herewith. 


“HOW SOCIALISM REACHES THE FARMS 


“A recent Associated Press dispatch from 
London occupied a space of 23 lines. Prob- 
ably not one person in a thousand read it. 
And yet it conveyed an omnious message. 

“The item said Minister of Agriculture Tom 
Williams told British farmers over the radio 
that failure to cooperate in the labor govern- 
ment’s planned agriculture program might 
mean confiscation of their land. He said that 
the Government’s policy is intended ‘to insure 
that land is properly farmed, managed, and 
equipped.’ He warned that, as a last resort, 
land would be taken, at a valuation, from 
farmers and landowners ‘who failed to play 
their part. * * * We must have the 
power to control, and we shall seek legislative 
authority from Parliament to serve compul- 
sory directions.’ 

“British farmers are warned that if Brit- 
ain’s new Socialist government has its way, 
farmers will raise what it says, when it says, 
and where it says, or lose their land. 

“It has pointed out that here in the United 
States, under our program of Federal social- 
ization of electric power, carried on largely 
under the guise of flood control, irrigation, 
navigation, etc., the next logical step would 
be socialization of land. If Government, at 
the taxpayers’ expense, is to furnish electric 
power, which is virtually the smallest item 
in the family budget, why should it allow vast 
areas of land which produce the staff of life, 
to be farmed for private profit, especially 
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when it spends billions of public funds to re- 
claim or irrigate it? 

“The people of the United States who 
sanction Government-owned business in our 
country, are setting the stage for a socialized 
government to take over the land. 

“Once socialism is established, the farm- 
er, with his private ownership of land, is 
the most vulnerable to attack, for he raises 
the crops without which life cannot exist.” 


Please remember, when you ask for 
and receive appropriations of Federal 
money, it is only a part, and frequently 
but a small part, of the dollar you pay 
to the tax collector, for much of your 
tax dollar is used for administrative ex- 
pense. 

And do not forget that, when Federal 
funds are given, either to the individual 
or the municipality, Federal regulation 
and supervision follow, and, if we do not 
watch our step, we will wake up some 
day to learn that very few of our ac- 
tivities are within our own control. 

Farmers will not only be told when 
and what and how much to plant, but 
they will be told when and where and 
for how much to sell; and businessmen 
and industrialists will have the already 
burdensome and expensive Federal reg- 
ulations extended. 

The freedom of the individual to carry 
on his own activities in his own way, 
heretofore so greatly prized, will have 
vanished. 





Hon. Clare Boothe Luce 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1946 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I want to 
call the attention of Members to an ar- 
ticle by Miss Elena Saveloff-Savelkoff, 
an American citizen of Russian ancestry, 
giving tribute to our colleague from Con- 
necticut, the Honorable CLareE BooTHE 
LUCE. 

No Member of this House has done 
more to maintain the honorable Ameri- 
can tradition of providing a haven for 
the politically oppressed than has Mrs. 
Luce in her two terms among us. Right 
now there are pending in committee two 
bills introduced by her for this noble 
purpose: One, the House Concurrent 
Resolution No. 109, to legitimatize and 
give a regular status to all stateless per- 
sOns who are now in any area occupied 
by any armed forces of a United Nation; 
and, two, H. R. 4725, a bill to authorize 
the admission of three Russian nationals, 
now in the United States, who fear that 
their return to the Soviet Union will re- 
sult in death or perpetual imprisonment 
because of their political beliefs. 

This type of action seems to me the 
best example of giving practical effect 
to basic American principles. 

The article follows: 

THOUGHTS OF THE MOMENT 
(By L. M. Saveloff-Savelkoff) 

I dedicate this verse to the Member of 

Congress, the Honorable CLare Luce, who has 
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conserved the humane sentiments of pity 
and compassion towards our neighbor, so 
rare in these times: 


“We do not sing our songs, 
Nor do our lips smile any longer. 
Our eyes gaze sadly into the distance— 
At the vanished past. 
The wound of our heart aches rebelliously, 
And tears tremble on our lashes 
But do not fall.” 
—Elena Saveloff. 


The unusual means of conducting contem- 
porary wars, accompanied by untold horrors, 
have influenced the psychology of mankind 
in an evil way. 

The merciless destruction of cities, under 
the ruins of which perished tens and hun- 
dreds of thousands of peaceful inhabitants 
composed, in the majority, of old men, wom- 
en, and innocent children, have choked and 
exterminated in mankind its spiritual quali- 
ties which differentiate it from the animal 
world. Pity, mercy, and compassion have 
disappeared and have been replaced by in- 
difference toward one’s neighbors and utter 
heartlessness. 

Stricken by the lack of faith, mankind 
turned away from its Creator and His Son 
and repudiated the great commandments of 
Christ which call for love of God and neigh- 
bor. It abandoned the path shown by Christ 
and turned in the direction of materialism 
and its fellow-travelers—faithlessness and 
egotism. The result of this change is notice- 
able at present and humanity has returned 
to the distant times of the Old Testament 
and its commandments, “eye for eye and 
tooth for tooth.” Yet even this was not 
sufficient—now they want two eyes and two 
teeth for one eye and one tooth. Mankind, 
having repudiated the great commandment 
to love one’s neighbor, is closing its eyes to 
the horrors taking place in the world and 
through this promotes the rule by force and 
terror. Yet at the same time and at every 
opportunity it utters lofty pronouncements 
regarding liberty and the rights of man, 
which remain but empty words because the 
actions contradict the words. 

We see that humanity was not satisficd 
with victory and the destruction of the mili- 
tary might of the enemy. It has imposed 
on the vanquished nations conditions which 
make existence practically impossible, and 
death by starvation is awaiting many. We 
also notice that several countries in the 
east of western Europe have been turned 
over to a nation ruled by a godless power, 
where reign total license and terror. We 
know what has happened in these countries 
where so much blocd has been shed and the 
turning over of theSe countries has been 
effected without the consent of their in- 
habitants, which fact contradicts the lofty 
principles found in various charters of free- 
dom. 

There is yet another painful question for 
us Russian-Americans to answer—it is the 
problem of the unfortunate Russian people 
who have fied from their native land where 
rules the bloody license of the godless and 
criminal non-Russian power. They fled to 
the countries where they hoped to find pro- 
tection and refuge, but, unfortunately, they 
were mistaken, because, in spite of the lofty 
principles proclaimed by the said countries, 
these people were forcibly turned over to the 
Bolsheviks, in whose kingdom sure torture 
and death awaited them. Some of them pre- 
ferred suicide to returning to their native 
land. Yet even these suicides failed to 
awaken in humanity the feelings of pity and 
compassion. 

Suddenly in the midst of general silence 
and indifference a woman’s voice was heard 
calling men to have mercy and compassion. 
Tivis voice belonged to a Member of Congress, 
the Honorable Crare Luce, Representative 
from the State of Connecticut, who raised 
it in defense of several unfortunate Rus- 
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sians who were being forcibly deported to 
Europe to be handed over to the Bolsheviks. 
One of these men tried to commit suicide be- 
cause he knew that mockery, torture, and 
violent death were their lot, which fact must 
have been known to those who gave the de- 
portation orders. Will Mrs. Luce’s appeal to 
mercy and justice find a response at this 
time? But she did not stop at uttering mere 
words, she brought up the Russian question 
before Congress, which fact should always 
be remembered by us Russians, and we also 
should treasure the name of this woman who 
lifted up her voice in the midst of complete 
indifference and heartlessness in the de- 
fense of defenseless Russians who were left 
to their fate by the cruel world. 

All this brings to our mind the words 
spoken by another woman (Elena Save- 
loff) pertaining to the present predicament 
of the people of Russia: 


“Being strangers amidst the world’s banquet 
We pass on—denizens of another world. 
Although we are of this earth, 

There is no place for us here. 

The past illumines our life 

And shines before us in the darkness 
Like a luminous vision.” 


American citizens of Russian descent, do 
not forget the name of the great American 
citizen, CLARE BOOTHE LUCE. 





The Lumber Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DUDLEY G, ROE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1946 


Mr. ROE of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I enclose a letter, published in 
the Baltimore Sun a few days ago, show- 
ing how the OPA is stifling the produc- 
tion of our desperately needed material 
for housing construction as a result of 
its absurd, foolish restrictions, and regu- 
lations. 

The letter follows: 


To the Epiror OF THE SUN: 

Sir: The fundamental reason for the short- 
age of building materials is the OPA. The 
average price for timbers is approximately $50 
f. o. b. mill, yet if the mill remanufactures 
these timbers into smaller sizes each succeed- 
ing operation nets him less and less until he 
gets to 2-inch plank, which averages approx- 
imately $35. To manufacture this 2-inch 
plank it has been necessary for him to expend 
considerable money in labor and overhead 
and depreciation; yet he must take $15 per 
thousand less. I ask you: Does this make 
sense? 

This same mill can ship these timbers to 
a milling-in-transit mill and it can remanu- 
facture these timbers and place a charge up 
to approximately $18 per thousand. Yet the 
mill which has the equipment and should do 
this work is unable to do so because of the 
OPA ceiling. 

We must all admit dry lumber is proper to 
put into a house. There are a number of bet- 
ter mills which have the facilities for kiln- 
drying their product yet today are unable to 
do so because OPA will not allow them suf- 
ficient margin to cover this cost, with the 
result these mills are forced to ship their 
stock green from the saw. 

Recently the west coast mills made an 
advance of about 15 cents per hour to labor, 
which amounted to approximately 18 per- 
cent. They were told by OPA they could not 
get an increase in their prices until they had 











operated for 6 months, and 25 percent of the 
industry showed a loss. 

Until OPA is drastically curtailed or elim}. 
nated entirely there is not a chance for im. 
provement. 

GrorGE A. MEYLs, Jr. 

BALTIMoRE, February 21. 





Constructive Labor-Management 
Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1946 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it is gratifying indeed to me 
to be able to include with my remarks 
herewith the text of an article written 
by the Reverend Benjamin L. Masse, 
in the March 2 issue of the great Cath- 
olic magazine, America. 


Father Masse in this article assumes 
that H. R. 5328, the bill which I offered 
in the House as a substitute for the Case 
bill, has been enacted into law and traces 
the course of a labor dispute as it would 
be handled under those circumstances. 

Needless to say I am still hoping that 
legis!ation of this sort can be_ passed 
by the Congress and that I believe most 
earnestly that the results if this were 
done would be very much as forecast by 
Father Masse. 

The article follows: 


THE LAW THAT WASN'T THERE 
(By Benjamin L. Masse) 


This is pure fantasy about a law that 
doesn’t exist and an industrial dispute that 
never happened. 

The law that doesn’t exist (H. R. 5328) 
was sponsored by Representative Jerry 
Voornis, of California, and was rejected by 
the House of Representatives during the 
hectic debate on the Case bill. 

The dispute that never happened arose 
when the nonexistent International Union of 
Grocery Clerks demanded a wage increase 
which involved the possibility of a strike. 
Had it been called, it would have shut down 
the entire retail and wholesale grocery busi- 
ness in the United States. 

The steps that led to the happy ending ot 
this imaginary dispute—an ending that was 
at least endurable both to the union and to 
the National Food Association, the employers’ 
bargaining agent—were the following: 

1. On November 15 the union notified the 
association that it was not prepared to renew 
the existing contract when it expired on 
January 1 unless straight hourly wage rates 
were increased a flat 10 percent. Five days 
later the parties agreed to begin conferences 
in Washington, D. C., on December 1. This 
willingness on both sides to enter negotia- 
tions revealed a mutual desire to abide by 
the provisions of the Voorhis Act, which 
specified that, in industries affecting com- 
merce, both labor and management should 
exert every reasonable effort to make and 
maintain agreement without strikes or lock- 
outs. 

2. After 4 weeks of negotiations the parties 
were unable to reach an agreement. The 
association offered a 5-percent raise, but the 
union adhered to its original demand. The 
press began to speculate on the possibility cf 
a strike in the key business of food disiribu- 
tion. 





3. On January 2 the union and the asso- 
ciation, conscious of their public responsibil- 
ity and realizing their inability to reach an 
agreement, invited the Administrator of the 
“Conciliation and Mediation Division” of the 
Department of Labor to intervene. (If the 
parties to the dispute had not acted the Ad- 
ministrator would have intervened on his own 
initiative, since the controversy threatened 
an “immediate and substantial interruption 
to the free flow of commerce.”) The effect 
of this intervention was to freeze existing 
rates of pay, hours, and conditions of employ- 
ment until 5 days after the Administrator 
had notified the parties that his efforts to 
effect a peaceful settlement had failed. The 
union was free to strike, but it did not do so, 
since a strike would have gained absolutely 
nothing for the membership. Once the “Con- 
ciliation and Mediation Division” had vaken 
over, the Voorhis Act stipulated that, except 
both parties agreed, no changes could be made 
in the old contract. 

4. After six busy days, the Administrator 
had to confess the failure of efforts to medi- 
ate the dispute. Accordingly, after reviewing 
the danger to the public of a stoppage in their 
industry, he suggested that the parties agree 
to “final and conclusive” arbitration. Both 
the union and the association refused, but, if 
they had accepted, jurisdiction in the dis- 
pute, according to the Voorhis Act, would 
have shifted to the United States Board of 
Arbitration. (This is an independent agency, 
headed by three members, in the executive 
branch of the Government. Upon the re- 
quest of both parties to an industrial dispute, 
it cooperates in selecting an arbitration board 
from its roster of skilled arbitrators. The 
award of this board is filed with a Federal 
district court which, unless a petition to im- 
peach the decision is made by one or both the 
parties to the dispute, enters final and con- 
clusive judgment.) 

5. After the failure of mediation and con- 
ciliation and the refusal of the union and 
the association to agree to arbitration, the 
Administrator informed the Secretary of La- 
bor of the fact. This wason January 8. The 
latter, ascertaining that the controversy was 
of such a nature as seriously to affect the na- 
tional public interest, certified the matter to 
the President. Three days after this notifica- 
tion, the Presiaent appointed a fact-finding 
board to investigate the dispute, draw up a 
report of findings of fact, and make recom- 
mendations. Twenty days after the board 
was set up, on February 1, its report was in 
the hands of the President. The board 
recommended a blanket increase of 6 cents 
an hour, retroactive to January 1. Both 
parties, fearful of arousing an adverse public 
reaction, agreed to accept the compromise. 

During the deliberations of the fact-finding 
board, business had continued without inter- 
ruption. Although the union had been free 
to strike during this time, it did not do So. 
There was little point in striking since, dur- 
ing the 20 days the board was sifting the 
facts, and for 5 days after its report was 
given the President, the parties were forbid- 
den by law to make any change, except by 
agreement, “in rates of pay, hours, or condi- 
tions of employment in effect prior to tht 
time the controversy arose.” 

With the signing of the contract, the pub- 
lic felt assured that there would be no stop- 
page for the rest of the year in the essential 
business of food distribution. True, the 
union and the association, unable yet to for- 
get old suspicions and still learning to live 
together cooperatively and constructively, 
were unable to agree on an arbitration clause 
which would have provided for the peaceful 
settlement of all grievances. But there was 
widespread confidence that any dispute like- 
ly to rise would be referred to one of the 
adjustment panels established by the United 
States Board of Arbitration under the Voor- 
his Act. The panels are quasi-judicial agen- 
cies standing between parties to industrial 
disputes and the regular courts. To them 
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can be referreti any unsettled grievance, or 
even a difference of opinion over the inter- 
pretation or application of the collective-bar- 
gaining agreement. If the decision of the 
adjustment panel is subsequently approved 
by the United States Board of Arbitration, it 
can be enforced in the Federal courts. As- 
sured of relatively speedy and inexpensive 
justice, there is no great urge, either on the 
part of labor or management, to provoke a 
stoppage over these contractual issues. 

In the short time the Voorhis Act has been 
on the books—in the pleasant world of fan- 
tasy, I mean—there have been a few major 
strikes and a number of small ones. But 
more frequently than in the past industrial 
disputes are being settled in an orderly and 
peaceful way. Anyhow, the act was not in- 
tended to outlaw strikes, since only a totali- 
tarian government can do away with strikes 
completely. The most encouraging aspect of 
the situation is the great change in the atti- 
tude of labor and management. When the 
bill was before Congress, not a single leader 
of labor or industry spoke in its favor. Most 
of them were adamant in their opposition to 
anything like it, and predicted the most dire 
consequences if such legislation should be 
passed. If you were to talk to them now, 
they would admit, privately at least, that 
their fears had been somewhat exaggerated. 
Only a few of them would confess a willing- 
ness to return to the “good old days.” 

The act isn’t perfect by any means, and it 
will probably be amended as time goes on. 
But there are fewer strikes these days—and 
the public loves it. 





Address of Most Rev. Lawrence J. 
Sheehan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1946 


Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include a recent address 
made in Baltimore by the Most Reverend 
Lawrence J. Sheehan, auxiliary bishop 
of Baltimore and Washington: 


In returning to take up residence in Balti- 
more after more than 25 years, I am con- 
scious mainly of two things. First, there is 
the comfortable feeling of returning to the 
home of my childhood and youth. And, 
secondly, there is the consciousness of walk- 
ing back into an atmosphere where the tra- 
ditions of the past have been kept vividly 
alive. 

This evening I should like to speak to you 
briefly about some of those traditions which 
are particularly dear to us. For I have a 
deep conviction that if the American people 
are to remain a great nation, and particularly 
if they are to grow in greatness, they must 
turn increasingly to those traditions in which 
their true greatness is rooted. 

In the first place I believe we should all 
bear in mind that no nation on earth has 
nobler civic traditions than these United 
States. Those traditions have been fixed for 
all time chiefly by our two great leaders, 
Washington and Lincoln. Deep reverence 
for God and His sacred law, belief in God's 
Providence, and the conviction that on these 
things depend all that is worth while in our 
civic life: love of liberty, a sense of justice, 
and a deep devotion to all our fellow men— 
these are the traditions we have inherited. 
Please God, these are the traditions we shall 
preserve and pass on to generations yet to 
come, 
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In all the Union there is no State which 
has nobler traditions than Maryland. Those 
traditions had their origin in the high pur- 
poses of George and Cecil Calvert. Betrayed 
for a time in colonial days, they were re- 
vived at the birth of our Nation and of our 
State and passed on to us by men like 
Charles Carroll of Carroliton, his cousin Dan- 
iel, and their worthy compeers. From that 
day to this no State has been so tenacious 
of its finest traditions as the free State of 
Maryland. 

And the traditions of Maryland as a State 
center are, for the most part, in Baltimore. 
I am well aware, of course, that there are in 
the State other communities of greater an- 
tiquity; and I am also well aware that the 
love of tradition so deeply rooted in the peo- 
ple of Maryland has kept the capital of the 
State in Annapolis. But for all of that, since 
the formation of the Union, the heart of 
Maryland has been Baltimore. And the peo- 
ple of Baltimore share with the people of the 
whole State their love and reverence for the 
good things which have come down from 
ancient days. 

This evening, however, I am thinking par- 
ticularly of the traditions of the Catholic 
Church in Baltimore. Those traditions were 
set by our first bishop and archbishop, John 
Carroll, the true father of the Catholic 
Church in the United States. Schooled in 
the privations and adversity caused by the 
penal laws of the colony, Carroll was emi- 
nently fitted to establish the traditions by 
which we live. Forced by those laws to 
seek with his cousin Charles a Catholic 
education in Europe, he chose the priest- 
hood as his vocation in life and entered the 
Society of Jesus. Hardly had be been suc- 
cessfully launched on his career of teach- 
ing when the tyrannical governments of 
Europe caused the suppression of the so- 
ciety to which he had given himself. Re- 
turning to his native Maryland he found 
that he was not allowed to have even a 
public chapel for his priestly work among 
his 10,000 or more Catholic fellow colonists. 
Therefore, when the movement for freedom 
was taking shape it is little wonder that Car- 
roll threw the weight of his not inconsider- 
able influence on the side of liberty; and, 
once freedom had been established, the new 
Government found no more ardent supporter 
than he. 

Two things stand out in the life of John 
Carroll: First, his great love of the church 
and his uncompromising loyalty to the Holy 
See; and, second, his ardent devotion to his 
country and his equally uncompromising 
loyalty to the civil government. And he, 
perhaps, more than anyone else in our his- 
tory, has shown that not only is fealty to 
the church compatible with true patriotism 
and whole-hearted support of our national 
Government, but also that from true re- 
ligion sound civil government receives its 
surest and most effective support. 

The traditions established by Carroll have 
inspired and guided his successors. Neill, 
Mareschal, Whitfield, Eccleston, Kenrick, 
Spaulding, and Baily trod faithfully in the 
path he had marked out. Cardinal Gibbons 
became in his age the symbol of all that 
John Carroll had stood for in his. And to- 
day our present beloved archbishop stands as 
a worthy and fearless successor in that noble 
line. 

To none in all that line do these arch- 
dioceses owe more than to Archbishop Curley. 
Since first he came among us he has made 
his very special care the development of the 
parochial school system. During the almost 
25 years of his archiepiscopate the number 
of schools has increased from 125 to 189; the 
number of pupils has risen from 35,865 to 
64,637. Two great diocesan high schools for 
girls have been established, and plans have 
been made, property secured, and funds 
gathered for two for boys. Nor have other 
phases of religious life been slighted. The 
number of new parishes has everywhere kept 
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pace with the increasing population. The 
magnificent new seminary at Roland Park 
was primarily the result of his zeal and in- 
spiration. The retreat movement for men 
,and women has been brought into being 
and has continued to flourish. The Catholic 
charities in both major cities have been 
developed, systematized, and liberally sup- 
ported. The steady and rapid progress of the 
church throughout both archdioceses stands 
a magnificent monument to a great arch- 
bishop of broad vision, high purpose, and 
unfiagging zeal. 

That his present visual impairment should 
deprive him of the satisfaction of actually 
seeing all his plans brought to full fruition 
is the source of deep sorrow to all of us. 
But the great patience with which he bears 
this cross and the heroic fortitude with which 
he continues to direct his great work fills 
us, his subjects, with the determination to 
see to it that, with God’s help, his plans are 
carried out to completion. The prayer of 
all of us is that God may spare him for many 
years to guide and inspire us. 

To become associated even in a minor ca- 
pacity with this noble procession of ecclesias- 
tics is a priceless honor and a holy privilege. 
In taking up my position in Baltimore as 
an auxiliary bishop in these archdioceses I 
pledge myself to the great work and to the 
sacred traditions we have inherited. 





Subsidies Make for Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1946 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Mr. Robert Bliss, editor of the Janes- 
ville (Wis.) Gazette, has written a most 
interesting editorial entitled “This Is the 
Way We Buy Prosperity.” He very ebly 
analyzes the subsidy situation and con- 
cludes that the Government is operating 
on a false basis when it attempts to 
maintain high standards artificially by 
the use of taxpayers’ money. We are 
headed for trouble, and those of us who 
have been in this House for some time 
appreciate that situation. It is time to 
call a halt. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to revise and 
extend my remarks, I include the edito- 
rial in question: 

THIS IS THE WAY WE BUY PROSPERITY 

Americans are being duped into a coma, 
resting on the fallacy that purchasing power 
can be maintained simply by pegging prices 
on the one hand and raising wages on the 
other. Supposedly, because we have limited 
some prices and allowed wages to increase, 
we are in the midst of a boom era. 

The most obvious hole in the argument is 
that we are not producing, for America’s 
phenomenal high standard of living and 
miraculous war production grew out of our 
characteristic use of machines and our his- 
toric ability for hard work, for team work. 

Something has happened since VE-day. 
There has been a let-down. Folks don’t 
want to work. Men and women refuse good 
jobs. Strikes have played a vital role in 
this stagnation. 

Meanwhile we go merrily on our way, in- 
sisting upon a higher standard of living, 
refusing to face realities. We'd rather pay 


taxes for subsidies than to pay prices for 
goods that would relieve us of taxes, 
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We balk at higher prices Yor butter and 
other foods, yet we are willing that the 
Government tax us for money which in turn 
is paid to the farmer in lieu of higher prices 
for his produce. 

In simple terms it’s like this: Suppose 
butter were raised 14 cents per pound. That 
would raise the ceiling from 54 cents to 68 
cents. We are paying about that much now, 
but it’s all under cover. Our Government 
is paying the farmer a subsidy (Government 
aid so that he won’t lose money) instead 
of allowing him a higher price for cream that 
goes into butter. But the farmer is paying 
part of these tax dollars too—part of the 
aid he gets back from the Government. 

Now, we pay upward of 54 cents a pound 
for butter. What the farmer gets for his 
cream is equal to about 68 cents a pound 
for retail butter. We and the farmer are 
paying that 14 cents in taxes. 

Government subsidies mean Government 
aids in the form of payments made by the 
Government to the farmer—he gets a check 
periodically. 

The farmer wants farm subsidies stopped. 
He’s more of a realist than most of us. But- 
ter and other food prices would rise, of 
course, and we know what effect that would 
have on wage demands. 

But there are other subsidies, too. We 
have plenty of ships for a big merchant 
marine—freighters which carry out exports 
and imports. But those freighters are 
manned by sailors who are paid much more 
than sailors of other nations. Competition 
from those foreign nations will begin to 
squeeze before long, after the United States 
sells 5,000 surplus ships. We must either 
subsidize our shipowners or give up our sea 
trade to others. Our standard of living in 
this country is too high to compete. 

Then there are metals subsidies. We don’t 
want the mining companies to lose money 
or pay less in wages, so we contribute taxes 
to the Government to pay the mine opera- 
tors part of their costs—for copper, zinc, and 
lead. 

In other words, we are on a false basis 
today. With our high taxes we are keeping 
the high standards up artificially. We are 
due for a fall, and the bottom will drop out 
in a catastrophe that will make the 1930 de- 
pression look small, unless we get to work 
and produce. 

The only way America became great was 
by its phenomenal production under the free 
enterprise system, with capital and labor 
working for greater efficiency, streamlined 
manufacture, higher quality, greater quan- 
tity at lower cost per unit. Advertising 
played a vital role in creating more and 
richer markets for our goods. With new ma- 
chines we produce more with less work, 
shorter hours, and at higher pay. But that 
all comes from research, work, production, 
and high volume of sales. 

We are heading for trouble unless Ameri- 
cans everywhere compromise their differénces 
now and dig in. Production and more pro- 
duction is the sole answer to lower prices, 
high employment and wages. In addition, 
we must have a government that will bal- 
ance the budget, trim expenses, and clear 
the way for labor and management to work 
together. 





President Urged To Clean Up Mess 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 
OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1946 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, it is 
encouraging to know that many Ameri- 








cans today are giving thoughtful con- 
sideration to national and international 
problems. One of my constituents has 
sent me a letter, with a request that I 
present it to President Truman and read 
it before the House. Because of the sig. 
nificance of the views expressed therein, 
I insert in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp the 
following letter from Mr. Fred J. Loh- 
meyer, of Idaho Falls, Idaho: 


IpAHO FALLS, IDAHO, February 20, 1946. 
Mr. Harry TRUMAN, 
President of United States, 
White House, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I have observed quite carefully 
the effect of your policies upon our country 
and I am frank to say that there are a num- 
ber of things of which I disapprove. It is 
vital to you and to us that some of these 
policies be changed at once. 

One of the most important changes you 
must make is to quit letting a few supposedly 
important people lead you around and tell 
you what todo. Don’t forget that you are in 
office to do the best you can for all the peo- 
ple, not just to cater to a few who have spe- 
cial axes to grind. Sometimes I wonder 
whether you take orders from us or the gen- 
erals and the admirals. The generals want 
to take every boy by the collar and shove 
him into the Army whether he likes it or 
not. You want the same, The generals want 
a big army to frighten the world into sub- 
mission (you call it cooperation). You want 
the same. The generals and the interna- 
tional corporations want to divide the world 
up for profit and are sponsoring a system of 
power politics and colonial exploitation all 
over the world. You want the same. 

You never got these ideas from the rank 
and file of the people, Mr, President; you got 
them from the power politicians, the generals 
and the admirals, and the international 
money changers. 

To make matters worse, you are even letting 
England lead you around. England needs 
money to continue her imperialism and shoot 
down the Greeks and the Indonesians, and 
you agree. I say let England pay what she 
owes us and to quit kicking people around 
in Greece and Indonesia before we lend her 
any more money. But perhaps you won't 
listen to me because Attlee and Lord Beaver- 
brook are telling you what to do, 

I approve of your fact-finding board in 
principle but you should have representatives 
of labor on the board, also. How can the 
rights of labor be preserved if there is no one 
from labor on the board? We can be certain 
no one is going to champion labor’s case un- 
less labor is represented on the board. 

It is imperative that you do something at 
once to unsnarl the major labor disputes and 
get men back to work. If something isn’t 
done right away to get these problems solved, 
we are going into an economic tail spin which 
may end in panic and eventual revolution. I 
pray to God that you will have enough back- 
bone to call all these people in and thresh out 
the labor and capital dispute and get the 
workers back on the job. 

Now, there is another matter which is very 
important to those of us who believe in God 
and realize the value of prayer. To the best 
of my knowledge no session of the United 
Nations Organization has ever been opened 
with prayer or even with the slightest refer- 
ence to a Supreme Being. 

I feel there are few things more impor- 
tant to the success of this new organization 
than for all delegates present to enter upon 
their duties with prayerful hearts and in the 
light of divine guidance. Most of the weak- 
nesses of the UNO arise from the fact that 
the member nations are not guided by the 
teachings of Christ. Why then should not 
at least a few minutes each day be devoted 
to prayer or some other appropriate religious 
observance? We know that you are not in 
sole control of such things but your influ- 











ence could go far toward correcting this mis- 
take. , 

Now in conclusion let me reemphasize the 
importance of serving the people rather than 
the few who are grinding special axes at your 
expense. You will have to decide whether 
this is a Government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people, or a Government 
of the few, by the few, and for the few. Let 
me warn you, you may deceive the people for 
a while but in the long run the people will 
find out what you are doing and throw you 
out of office. 

I say either clean up the mess in Washing- 
ton or resign and give some one else a chance 
to clean it up. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frep J. LOHMEYER. 





Where Does the Money Come From? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1946 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to include with my remarks an edi- 
torial from the Milwaukee Journal rais- 
ing some very pertinent questions about 
the activities of the so-called National 
Physicians Committee for the Extension 
of Medical Service. It is high time that 
the financial resources of this group were 
brought into public view. The Milwau- 
kee Journal has rendered a great public 
service in publishing this editorial: 


THE DRUG-STORE HANDOUT 


Some Milwaukee drug stores recently have 
been distributing to their customers little 
pamphlets attacking “political medicine,” or, 
more specifically, President Truman’s plan 
for extension of social security to cover gen- 
eral distribution of medical care, and the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill of 1945 which 
would effectuate that plan. 

Now a great many Americans entertain 
serious doubts about the Truman plan and 
the Wagner-Murray-Dingell plan. Questions 
can be raised whether the bill’s objective of 
improvement in the medical care for large 
areas and large segments of the population 
would offset the more conspicuous dangers. 
And any citizen has a right to express his 
opposition to the plan—in the open and with 
full disclasure as to who is behind his talk. 

We think the thousands of customers who 
are receiving this little yellow pamphlet 
have a right to know whose money is payin 
for it. It bears the name of the Nationa! 
Physicians’ Committee for the Ext<i.sion of 
Medical Service—a comm!*iea fhat is itself 
up to its neck “, 4 political campaign to 


sway ruiit opinion on the medical care 
question. It boasts that in the 1942 con- 
gressional campaign it established commit- 
tees in 390 of a possible 425 congressional dis- 
tricts and contacted 800 candidates. It esti- 
mates that out of 435 Congressmen elected it 
had 300 pledged to be for the program the 
doctors advocate; or, to say it another way, 
to be against any program the doctors don't 
want. Talk about mixing politics and medi- 
cine. Thousands upon thousands of dollars 
must have been spent by this committee. 
Where does all the money come from? The 
charge has been freely made that some of the 
larger chunks come from the big American 
drug manufacturers and suppliers who are 
most anxious to curry favor with the doctors 
and who have a big financial stake in pro- 
moting use of trademarked medicines. We 
do not say that is true. But we do think the 
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question ought to be answered. Maybe a 
good place to begin to ask questions would be 
over the drug-store counter, as the druggist 
does his chore for the doctors—or for some- 
body else. 





Extension of Price Control Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRENT SPENCE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1946 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following statement by 
John D. Small, Administrator, Civilian 
Production Administration, before the 
House Banking and Currency Committee 
on the extension of the Emergency Price 
Control Act, Tuesday, March 5, 1946: 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Com- 
mittee, today, as we cope with the after- 
effects of the war and try to solve the many 
difficult problems that confront us, I am glad 
to have the opportunity to tell you my views 
on the continuance of price control. 

I believe that the fight against inflation 
is one of the most important we are waging 
today. Right at the outset I want to make it 
clear that I continue to stand with those 
who believe it would be disastrous to our 
economy to let prices run wild during this 
period of scarcity, as I fear they would if 
controls were removed at this time. Last 
December I testified at considerable length 
before the Senate Small Business Committee 
on the need for a continuation of price con- 
trol. I am of the same opinion today. 

The situation is explosive. Enormous de- 
mands far exceeding supplies have created 
great pressures which if unchecked would 
lead to sky-rocketing prices. I believe that 
most thinking people, including both those 
in industry and out of industry, are con- 
vinced that these pressures must be checked. 

I believe it is equally clear that we must 
not only hold prices within bounds but at 
the same time, and just as importantly, we 
must get prcduction up because that is our 
only chance to stop inflation. Production, 
all-out, sustained maximum production, is 
the only real cure for inflation, just as it 
is for unemployment. 

Our country stands today at an extremely 
critical juncture. The public welfare and 
the future prosperity of the Nation dering 
upon (1) prompt settlement <7 the éirikes: 
(2) prompt résum ion and expansion of 
productioz; and (3) avoidance of additional 
s1aj6r Work stoppages. 


THE RECORD OF THE PAST 


Inflationary conditions today are com- 
parable to, but far more powerful than, those 
existing at the end of World War I. 

Our experiences after World War I were 
disastrous. As we look back, the causes and 
effects of the violent inflation and subsequent 
deflation that followed the last war seem very 
clear. 

To lift price control now would, in my 
opinion, inevitably recreate the same cycle 
of inflation and deflation that we had in 
1919-20—<disaster and ruin for thousands 
upon thousands of businesses—the majority 
of them small firms. 

I would like to refer you to two charts 
(attached) taken from a report to the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency and 
dated September 1, 1945. 

These charts show quite clearly what hap- 
pened after the last war and what can easily 
happen again unless we have learned our 
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lesson and unless we, as a country, are de- 
termined not to let it happen again. 


THE INFLATIONARY FACTORS WHICH MAKE IT 
NECESSARY FOR US TO CONTROL PRICES 


In my opinion, the most important in- 
flationary factors present in our economy 
which require that we control prices are the 
following: 

1. The enormous volume of liquid assets 
currently held by business units and by thc 
consuming public, a part of which is the 
enormous volume of money in circulation; 
and the volume is now greater than the total 
public debt at its peak in 1919. 

2. The increasing wage scales, which mean 
increasing buying power in the public's 
hands. 

3. The large volume of deferred demand 
for housing, non-Federal public works, con- 
sumers’ durable goods, clothing, and other 
items and the related demand for industrial 
plant and equipment. 

4. The heavy foreign demand for Ameri- 
can products for relief and rehabilitation and 
for commerce. The latter would be increased 
by proposed foreign loans. 

5. Industry’s requirements for replenisch- 
ment of inventories to get into civilian pre- 
duction; the urgent need to fill up with gcods 
all distributing channels—the pipe lines from 
factory to consumers. 

6. The continuing budgetary deficit of the 
Federal Government. 

All of these six factors create demands but 
on the supply side we have: 

7. A volume of production now far below 
demands and even under the best of circum- 
stances unable to catch up with demands for 
many months. 

All of the above factors were present after 
World War I and help to explain the specula- 
tive boom of 1919-20, but owing to the greater 
length of and more productive effort required 
in World War II, they are now potentially 
much more explosive than in 1919-20. 

It seems to me that in the face of these 
inflationary factors, we must for the imme- 
diate future continue to control prices in 
those areas where demand greatly exceeds 
current supply. 

But we must at the same time recognize 
that price control does not eliminate infla- 
tionary pressures, it merely holds them in 
check. Balancing the Budget would elim- 
inate one important inflationary pressure, 
but all-out sustained production is the only 
way that most of the pressure can be re- 
moved, and inflationary pressures ry.ct fo 
removed if we are to get “n»ck t6 a stable 
economy. 





‘WHAT ARE OUR PROSPECTS OF GETTING 
PRODUCTION UP? 

I believe that they are excellent! 

Obviously we cannot do it overnight, but 
in a few short months we can make a tremen- 

ous lot of progress. 

Probably the best indication of our pro- 
ductive possibilities is given by our actual 
production during the war. That story is 
too well known to warrant repetition here. I 
think I should point out that between 1939 
and 1944 we expanded manufacturing capac- 
ity by over one-third, even after allowance 
for the fact that some proportion of the addi- 


tional plant will turn out to be of little peace- 
time value. And when it is recalled that we 
were not operating our industrial plant a 


capacity in 1939, it is evident that we have 
the plant and equipment to form the basis 
for a very sizable increase in production. 
In addition, the war has necessitated the 
training in industrial methods of millions 
of previously unskilled workers. It 
forced the adoption of many revolutionary 
technical advances, many of which can be 
adapted to peacetime production. 

Any doubts that have been expressed as to 
our ability to achieve as high a level of pro- 
duction in peacetime as we achieved during 
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the war because of the inflationary elements 
that were inherent in wer activity is to my 
mind more than cffset by the fact that during 
the war almost 13,000,000 of cur youngest 
and most productive workers (almost one- 
quarter of our labor force) and tens of bil- 
licns of doliars of plant and equipment were 
withdraWn from productive activity and de- 
voted to destructive purposes. 

The return to productive activity of the 
men in the services and the conversion to 
peacetime use of the plant devoted to war 
production can more than offset the infla- 
tionary factors that existed during the war. 
If we then find that our plant is still inade- 
quate, we can build more. If the labor sup- 
ply is short, we can increase the efficiency of 
the labor we have through improved tech- 
nology and mass production. In short, we 
have the plant, the raw materials, the labor 
and the industrial know-how necessary to 
regain and eventually exceed the record 
levels of war prceduction. 

Production, immediate all-cut production, 
is the principal need at the present time. 
The more goods we get on the shelves the 
sooner the dangers of inflation will be over- 
come. All-out sustained production means 
that a maximum number of workers will be 
employed and that the dangers of widespread 
unemployment and of consequent needless 
human suffering will be dissipated. But pro- 
duction of this scale can be attained only if 
we have a substantial measure of industrial 
peace; if both management and labor have 
the will to work to preduce in volume; and 
if all of us are guided by common sense, 
rather than by emotions, in dealing with the 
industrial problems that confront us indi- 
vidually and from day to day. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


I recommend that action be taken by the 
Congress at an early date extending the 
price-control legislation for a year beyond 
June 30, 1946. I believe that the psycho- 
logical effect of knowing that the act is going 
to be extended is of utmost importance to 
our economy. 

Undoubtedly the possibilities of the re- 
moval cf price controls, or of priority and 
allocation controls, as of some fixed pre- 
announced future date, all contribute to the 
pressures that encourage producers and man- 
ufacturers to accumulate materials and sup- 
plies and hold them until that date arrives, 
rather than to release them at this time for 
the civilian market where they are greatly 
needed to facilitate speedy and orderly re- 
econyersion. I believe, therefore, that one of 
the gréatést contributions that Congress can 
make toward the speeding of reconversion 
and the improvement of supplies available 
to civilians is to announce well in acvance 
of the expiration date of current laws, the 
policy that these laws will be continued for 
the critical months of the transition period. 





Housing Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE WORLEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1946 


Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rerc- 
orD, I include the following telegram: 

PERRYTON, TEX., March 5, 1945. 
Hon. GENE WORLEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Perryton American Legion voted unani- 
mousiy to back the Patman bill, Government 
subsidy for GI housing. It is our humble 
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opinion as the GI bill now stands regarding 
housing that it is like a reaper standing in a 
field of golden grain without motive power to 
direct its effort it stands useless. Let’s get 
the motive power. We ask that this be re- 
corded in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Send all available material on above. 
WALTER LAMASTER, 
Chairman, Housing Committee. 





Continuation of Price Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1946 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following testimony be- 
fore the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, United States House of Representa- 
tives, by Ralph E. Flanders, February 28, 
1946: 


For the record, I am Ralph E. Flanders, 
president of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston, chairman of Jones & Lamson Ma- 
chine Co., of Springfield, Vt., and chairman 
of the research committee of the Committee 
for Economic Development. In the last- 
named capacity my associates and I have been 
working for more than a year studying the 
problem of how to restore an economy free 
of direct price and production controls, which 
will at the same time be safeguarded against 
both inflation and depression. 

Last April the CED research committee 
published a statement of national policy on 
the subject of the removal of wartime con- 
trols. We were fortunate enough at that time 
to foresee some of the problems which we are 
now facing. I should like to read a few short 
paragraphs from that statement: 

“As the CED has stated, the objectives are 
high consumption, high production, and high 
employment. 

“It ls assumed, also, that our objective is 
to attain these within the framework of a 
vigorous and expanding economy in which 
the great volume of jobs will be provided by 
free private enterprise. 

“The committee believes that these objec- 
tives will best be served by the ending of all 
wartime controls as soon as the emergency 
needs for them have ended. 

“At the same time, it must be very clear 
that ne centrol should be removed at a time 
when its remove! would jeopardize * * * 
the successful transition te a healthy peace- 
time economy. 

“On some controls—production controls 
for example—action must not wait beyond 
the period of need for war production if 
high civilian production and employment 
are to be reached at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. Other controls, notably those affect- 
ing prices, may have even an increased 
importance for a period after production 
controls are ended. They will be our chief 
protection against inflationary pressures in 
the transition period while production is 
being expanded, inventory pipe lines filled, 
and excess demand induced by wartime sav- 
ings is being worked off. Since it will be wise 
to remove some controls promptly after war 
production needs are satisfied, there is sure 
to be a demand for the unwise early removal 
of others which can perhaps serve their 
greatest usefulness after actual fighting has 
stopped.” 

I shall not discuss the specific recommen- 
dations made last spring, as they have al- 
ready been presented to your committee by 
another member of the CED research com- 





mittee. I shall be happy to supply you with 
copies of the recommendations in full, hcw- 
ever, if you wish them. 

More recently the research staff of the CED 
has been preparing a report entitled “Jots 
and Markets,” addressed to the problem which 
your committee is now considering—heow to 
restore free markets in the transition while 
preventing inflation and depression. The 
recommendations of this report are the in- 
depencent findings of the economists who 
make up our staff. They do not necessarily 
represent the views of the businessmen on 
the CED research committee or its board of 
trustees.~ I do recommend the report, how- 
ever, as a thoughtiul and balanced analysis, 
worthy of your careful attention. The report 
will be publicly released tomorrow and copies 
have been distributed to the members of your 
committee. 

The report urges the need for a compre- 
hensive program to achieve three objectives: 

A. To expand rapidly to a high level of 
production and employment. 

B. To prevent a major rise in the general 
level of prices. 

C. To eliminate price control as soon as it 
ceases to be essential for the achievement cf 
high employment and stable prices. 

It is the conclusion of the research staff: 

1. That price control authority should be 
extended to June 30, 1947, and terminated 
on that date, except in the field of rents. 

2. That, for the period of its extension, 
administrative operations of the price-con- 
trol authority should be speeded up, price- 
control standards should be raised moder- 
ately, and a vigorous policy should be fol- 
lowed in suspending controls. 

3. That a policy which consists merely 
of the extension of price-control authority 
is not enough. The staff urges the prompt 
adoption of fiscal and monetary policies 
which will bring demand into balance with 
supply at high levels of employment and 
which will permit the termination of price 
control at an early date without inflation. 

Specific proposals for carrying out this 
program are presented in the research re- 
port which has been distributed to you. I 
shall not go into them further but shall 
turn instead to my personal observations. 

In view, two issues about price control are 
easily disposed of: 

First, price-control authority will be needed 
beyond June 30, 1946. 

Second, price control must not be perma- 
nently or indefinitely continued. Its defi- 
nite and early termination must be assured. 

We now see on every hand the evidence of 
extreme inflationary pressure. Incomes are 
high, the public has an enormous amount of 
money, and the demands pent up during the 
war are great. Although supplies for civil- 
ians are increasing, the public still wants to 
buy more of almost everything than is now 
being produced. Without price ceilings, the 
prices of many commodities would now be 
skyrocketing under the pressure of excess 
@emand. We look forward to a further ex- 
pansion of production, and we must do 
everything we cam to hasten this expansion. 
But it is not at all clear that foreseeable pro- 
duction increases will eliminate, or @Vem abD-~ 
preciably narro-v, the excess of demand. Ex- 
panding production will bring higher in- 
comes, increased bank credit and general op- 
timism. It might conceivably increase rather 
than decrease inflationary pressure, particu- 
larly for gocds in scant supply and under 
price control. 

I need not elaborate before this commit- 
tee the evils of inflation. Certainly every 
group in this Nation—including the busi- 
ness community—would reap irreparable loss 
from such a price increase as followed the 
last war, to say nothing of more extreme 
possibilities. For some months price control 
will be an indispensable protection against 
runaway prices. We must not abandon it 
prematurely. 

But the evils of indefinitely continuing 
price control would be even greater than the 
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evils of eliminating it. too soon.. Our econ- 
omy runs on prices. Prices determine who 
produces what and how much he earns for 
pr ducing it. The authority to control prices 
cannot be centrally administered for any 
sustained period without inefficiency, in- 
equity, break-down of respect for law, and, 
most important, serious danger to our per- 
sonal and political freedoms. I think there 
is no likelihood that the American people 
will embrace regimentation willingly. But 
there is a risk that in default of proper pol- 
icy we will reluctantly accept more and more 
controls as the only alternative to real eco- 
nomic ils. We do not want to be con- 
fronted a year from now with the choice 
which faces us today—inflation or price con- 
trol. It will take positive action to escape 
that dilemma. 

I shall return later in this statement to the 
question of getting rid of price control rapidly 
without inflation. First, I wish to make cer- 
tain recommendations about the kind of 
price control that should and can be con- 
tinued for a limited period. Price control at 
present is unworkable and unfair. We must 
look for legislative standards and adminis- 
trative procedures which will operate quickly, 
without impending production or creating 
major inequities and at the same time will 
prevent a serious increase in the general level 
of prices. Perfection cannot be expected in 
any of these regards. But I believe that some 
changes can be made that will greatly im- 
prove the transition functioning of price con- 
trol. 

My recommendations are not intended as 
a reflection on the OPA staff. The members 
of that staff with whom I have come in con- 
tact have been conscientious and hard-work- 
ing. For 4 years they administered a war- 
time law under wartime conditions with great 
success. Since VJ-day numerous steps have 
been taken to reconvert price control to tran- 
sition needs. Congress should hasten that 
reconversion process by restating in new 
terms the objectives, standards, and general 
procedures of price control. 

The major goal of my recommendations is 
to speed up and simplify price control. The 
most common and most serious criticism of 
OPA is that it acts too slowly to mect the 
needs of a rapidly changing peacetime econ- 
cmy. The pace of reconversion has been 
rapid; it would have been even faster if price 
determinations could have been obtained 
from OPA more quickly. It seems probable 
that the stabilization order recently an- 
nounced by the President will result in a 
greatly increased number of applications for 
price adjustment, thus materially increasing 
delay. 





1. AUTOMATIC PRICING 


The establishment of ceiling prices would 
be speeded and simplified if the responsibility 
for price determination were shifted as far as 
practicable to the individual businesses con- 
cerned. A business would compute its own 
ceilings, pursuant to legislative standards 
and OPA regulations, and subject to review 
and enforcement by the OPA. The prices so 
computed would automatically become ef- 
fective unless disapproved by OPA within a 
specified short time period and OPA would 
retain the right of revising these prices sub- 
sequently. I realize that there are many 
cases where this procedure will not work— 
for instance where uniform prices must be 
set for tite product of numerous sellers. But 
a similar proceduré is being used now in cer- 
tain fields—notably for smail and new firms 
in the reconversion industries. What I nro- 
pose is the extension of a device already found 
practicable. Such self-pricing procedures 
could safely be applied now to firms seeking 
price relief under the “general rescue” provi- 
sions, which authorize price increases to a 
break-even level. They could also be made 
available to most, if not all, reconverting 
firms. I suggest that the use of self-pricing 
procedures be extended by legislation over as 
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broad an area as now seems practicable and 
that OPA be directed to apply the system else- 
where as rapidly as it becomes feasible to do 
50. 

There is an instructive precedent for this 
course in our experience with contract settle- 
ment. In order to avoid interminable delays 
in settling $50,000,000,000 of contracts by the 
usual method of checks and counterchecks 
the Congress authorized a streamlined pro- 
cedure. A large part of the work is done by 
the contractors themselves under a uniform 
formula and subject to prompt review and 
final settlement. The speedy settlement of 
contracts has been a major aid to reconver- 
sion. I am certain that the cases of fraud 
or evasion are infinitesimal and the great 
gain has been well worth the slight risk on 
this score. 


2. USE OF ACTUAL COSTS 


In one respect the President’s recent stab- 
ilization order appears to me to represent a 
backward step. Sec. 2 (b) of Executive Order 
9697, setting forth the new policy, provides, 
in essence, that price adjustments shall be 
such as in the judgment of the Price Admin- 
istrator will be sufficient to enable the in- 
dustry, unless operating at temporary low 
volume, to earn an average rate of profit dur- 
ing the ensuing 12 months équal to the rate 
of return on net worth during its base period. 
In other words the Price Administration is 
to estimate for a full year ahead, how such 
rapidly varying factors as changing labor and 
materials costs, changes in productivity and 
changes in volume of operations will com- 
bine to yield a return on net worth equal to 
that of the prewar period 1936-39. 

I submit that this is an impossible task. 
As chairman of an established company with 
good operating records, I have had some per- 
sonal experience with the problems of esti- 
mating future costs. I know from my own 
experience of the many pitfalls and errors in- 
herent in any such estimating process, par- 
ticularly when applied to a period as uncer- 
tain as the year immediately ahead. The 
danger is only partly that the OPA estimates 
may be wrong. Any procedure will involve 
some errors. But the forecasting procedure is 
certain to involve a maximum of delay and 
interminable, unresolvable disputes. 

I urge that the legislation now being con- 
sidered provide that price determination be 
placed on the basis of actual operating ex- 
perience at the earliest practicable date. To 
escape the influence of low-operating volume 
upon costs—in other words, to eliminate the 
so-called bulge costs—costs of the highly ab- 
normal early change-over period should be 
disregarded. Our research staff has suggested 
that for all industries other than reconver- 
sion industries the first quarter of 1946 and 
all subsequent quarters should be considered 
to be quarters of normal-operating experi- 
ence, and that for reconversion industries the 
second quarter of 1946 and all subsequent 
quarters should be so considered. This seems 
to me a reasonable recommendation and I 
suggest it for consideration by your commit- 
tee. Exceptions to the use of first-quarter 
experience might be permitted where costs 
were distorted by strikes or other impedi- 
ments to production. It should be remem- 
bered that prices so established are subject 
to review in case they should subsequently 
be found inappropriate. 


3. A VIGOROUS POLICY OF SUSPENSION OF PRICE 
CEILINGS AND DECONTROL 


Price control should be trimmed down pro- 
gressively to those critical areas that would 
otherwise threaten price increases of over- 
all significance. This is important as a way 
of freeing the economy from unnecessary 
controls as quickly as possible. But I should 
like particularly to emphasize the importance 
of sloughing off controls as a means of per- 
mitting OPA to concentrate on doing a 
quicker and better job in the essential areas. 
To control the prices of every one of the 
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millions of commodities at every stage of 
production in the American economy was a 
Herculean task even in wartime. To do this 
at all successfully during the next year will 
be an impossible task. And in my view such 
all-inclusive control is unnecessary, if our 
objective is to prevent a major increase in 
the general level of prices and particularly 
those cost-of-living prices most likely to set 
off a price-wage spiral. The administrative 
capacities of the OPA, however great, are not 
infinite. They should be focused on the 
crucial problems. 

Progress in suspending ceilings has been 
less than I had hoped. Production delays 
resulting from labor-manegement disputes, 
and the development of a pervasive excess 
of demand has, of course, limited the oppor- 
tunities for suspension of ceilings thus far. 
As we proceed into 1946, however, and if we 
limit the general excess of demand, there 
will be a growing number of areas in which 
supply is in near balance with demand. Price 
ceilings should be suspended promptly when 
such a near balance is achieved. Ceilings 
should also be suspended on commodities 
which do not materially affect living ccsts 
and which do not threaten seriously to divert 
manpower or materials required for essential 
production—particularly if these areas pre- 
sent complex administrative problems, as 
many of them do. 

A considerable number of dime-store items 
and luxury goods have already been decon- 
trolled. I think that with a realistic notion 
of what is a necessity, the area of luxury 
gcods eligible for decontrol could be signifi- 
cantly widened. Also we need to go further 
in suspending ceilings on components used 
in the manufacture of end products still 
under control. This would do much to re- 
move bottlenecks which are insignificant 
price-wise but serious from the standpoint of 
production. 

I know that a dozen plausible arguments 
can be made against any specific proposal 
for suspending ceilings. The concept of uni- 
versal, precise and efficient control of prices 
has much theoretical apveal. But in fact 
universal control and efficient control can- 
not be achieved together. There is never 
a perfectly safe time to remove a ceiling. 
Every decontrol action involves risks of 
a crisis of one kind or another. However, 
those who look at each case as an isolated 
problem may not appreciate the risks of not 
decontrolling—the danger that the whole 
price-control system will collapse of its own 
weight or that production will be strangled 
by inflexible controls. We need a policy 
of “calculated risks”—of balancing the risk: 
of decontrolling too soon in particular cases 
against the general risks of holding all 
controls too long. 

It is extremely difficult to establish a 
legislative formula for decontrol, in view of 
the numerous, varied and rapidly changing 
situations which we shall face during the 
coming months. I believe that it is pos- 
sible and desirable, however, to write into 
the pending legislation general standards, 
such as those set forth above, for the guid- 
ance and direction of the Price Adminis- 
trator. I believe it would be helpful also 
to establish a responsible official within the 
price-control agency, acting under the gen- 
eral direction of the Administrator, whose 
primary responsibility it would be to con- 
duct a continuous review to select ceilings 
for suspension and to plan the simplification 
and liquidation of price control generally. 
A similar device apparently worked effec- 
tively in the case of the War Production 
Board. 

Basically, the speed and scope of decon- 
trol will depend upon our success in creat- 
ing conditions which permit the suspension 
of ceilings. If we allow inflationary de- 
mand? to continue and if production con- 
tinues to be re*arded, the scope of decontrol 
will be narrow. But with vigorous imeas- 
ures to control excess demand end price 
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and other policies to stimulate production 
we can create a wide area in which ceilings 
can safely be suspended, 


4. LIEFERALIZED STANDARDS FOR PRICE RELIEF 


The general standards used by OPA in con- 
sidering applications for price increases, while 
not inappropriate for wartime, are not ap- 
propriate for peace. The present base period, 
ordinarily the rate of earnings before taxes to 
net worth during 1936-39, includes at least 
two definitely depressed years, and even the 
best years were not good. Moreover, corpo- 
ration taxes are now much higher than in 
the base period, so that the present stand- 
ard implies profits after taxes considerably 
below the 1936-39 ratio to net worth. Today, 
with profitable war business gone, with busi- 
ness risks increased, and with wage rates 
rising, many industries may be forced to 
profit levels which are unfairly low and 
which will not provide adequate incentives 
to enterprise—especially new enterprise. 

I suggest that the earnings standard— 
now, generally speaking, the rate earned on 
net worth before taxes during 1936-3S—be 
raised by about one-third. Any one of sev- 
eral devices could be used to achieve this 
purpose. I suggest also that the product 
standard now employed by OPA—which now 
permits particular product prices of indus- 
tries producing more than one product to be 
raised whenever average ceiling prices fail to 
cover average manufacturing costs—be 
changed to cover average total costs (includ- 
ing overhead). 

These liberalizations would not guarantee 
to each firm the profits which it might ex- 
pect in normal prosperity. They are mini- 
mum standards. They will protect firms 
against being squeezed far below the level 
of profits which the great bulk of firms might 
reasonably expect to exceed in normally pros- 
perous times. 

Modifications along lines I have suggested 
should make it possible to live with price 
control during the pericd of its continuation. 
Even with the changes suggested, however, 
we must still rid curselves of price control 
as soon as it is practicable to do so. The 
question is not whether price control should 
be abolished, but when, 

After careful consideration, I believe that 
we should extend price-control authority, 
simplified and streamlined, as earlier sug- 
gested, until the spring of 1947. It should 
then be terminated finally and completely, 
except for rent controls. Rent control, be- 
cause of the time required to provide an ade- 
quate supply of housing, may need to be con- 
tinued for a somewhat longer period. 

In all candor I would not object to any 
termination date between Mareh 31 and 
June 1, 1947. The important thing is that we 
fix now and with certainty the date of final 
termination. 

I believe that extension of price-control 
authority until March 31, 1947, is necessary 
to allow a reasonable time for high employ- 
ment to be reached and a near balance be- 
tween supply and demand to be achieved. If 
we should reach this point earlier price con- 
trol can and should be terminated by Execu- 
tive order. I believe, further, that the ter- 
minal date should be set some time before 
June 30, 1947, in order to make clear to all 
that what has been done is not merely to ex- 
tend controls for another year but to set once 
and for all the date for its elimination. The 
point I make here is mainly psychological, but 
it is important. 

The final termination of price-control au- 
thority must not be made contingent on prior 
achievement of balance between supply and 
demand at high employment. Such a policy 
would be an invitation to drift into a position 
where we are always confronted with a choice 
between price control and runaway infi~tion. 
We must accept responsibility for preventing 
inflation without Price control. 

_ The time to begin to act on this respon- 
E.wulty is now. Price control must first be 
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supplemented and then supplanted by anti- 
inflation measures which do not restrict the 
full and free operation of the American pro- 
ductive system. In the traditional govern- 
mental functions of taxation, public expendi- 
ture, and monetary control we can find the 
necessary tools. But we must focus policies 
in these fields on preventing inflation and 
depression if we are to emerge from the tran- 
sition with an expanding and unregimented 
economy. ° 

More specifically, the Congress and the 
administration should plan to balance the 
Federal Budget in the fiscal year 1946-47 and 
if possible run a budget surplus. This is the 
time to eliminate every Federal expenditure 
that is not absolutely necessary and to post- 
pone every project that is postponable. Any 
unnecessary expenditure today is a reckless 
addition of fuel to the inflationary fire. The 
Government should be prepared to generate 
a substantial budget surplus if inflationary 
pressure continues strong at high employ- 
ment levels. 

We should give up all thought of further 
tax reductions as long as the present excess 
of demand continues. Now is no time to 
lower taxes, much as we should all like to 
do so. Moreover, we should remember that 
tax revision is not a one-way street. If pres- 
ent inflationary forces strengthen, taxes may 
have to be raised. 

Finally, we must act promptly to restrain 
excessive credit expansion. We should be 
careful, of course, that adequate credit is 
available to meet the needs of new and ex- 
panding businesses. But we are sitting on a 
powder keg. Existing machinery and policy 
cannot prevent a great expansion of our 
already huge cash supply. As matters stand, 
the limits to monetary expansion are hope- 
lessly remote. 

Both the existing large money supply and 
the possibility of great expansion flow from 
the sale of Government bonds to the banks 
during the war. Bank deposits—the public’s 
money—increased step by step with the in- 
crease in bank holdings of governments. 
And under present policy the banks can 
obtain the reserve basis for further credit 
expansion by selling their Government se- 
curities to the Federal Reserve. The process 
of money expansion via bank purchase of 
governments can still go on, although the 
total Government debt is decreasing. It is 
imperative that measures be taken to bring 
this expansion under control. Monetary 
policy must be enlisted in the battle against 
inflation. 

In brief summary, then, I urge both the 
temporary extension and the definite termi- 
nation of price control. These are equally 
important—the temporary extension to avoid 
inflation, the prompt and definite termina- 
tion to restore free markets. Neither is sim- 
ply a matter of renewing or not renewing the 
ac* which is now on the statute books. 

I do not think that business can live with 
price control in its present form for another 
year. We must modify it so that it can 
live and be lived with. It should be liber- 
alized and streamlined to reduce delays, in- 
equities and obstacles to production. Four 
changes are needed: 

1. Extend the area of automatic, self-as- 
signed pricing with OPA review. 

2. Base prices on actual costs, not fore- 
casts. 

3. Vigorously and positively seek out the 
areas in which ceilings may be suspended. 

4. Raise the standards for price relief to 
prevent profit squeezes which deter prod12. 
tion and discriminate against éuterprise. 

To terminate price control we should start 
now to rézsove the conditions which make 
fice control indispensable today. I have 
recommended that price control should be 
continued until the spring of 1947 and that 
there should be no renewal, except for rents. 
With that as the cut-off period, we should 
use monetary and fiscal measures to achieve 





a balance of demand and supply. We can- 
not simultaneously and consistently be 
against inflation, against price control and 
in favor of low taxes, Government deficits, 
and easy money. When stable prices ang 
free markets are the objective, strict Goy- 
ernment economy, steep taxes, and monetary 
restriction are not too high a price. 





Compulsory Peacetime Military Training 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1946 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following statement by 
John Deschner, representative of the na- 
tional conference of the Methodist 
Youth Fellowship, before the House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee on February 21, 
1946: 


The national conference of the Methodist 
Youth Fellowship, which I represent, is the 
national representative governing body of 
the Methodist Youth Fellowship, our na- 
tional organization for Methodist young peo- 
ple and students which has a constituency 
of approximately 2,000,000 young people. My 
appearance before this committee was di- 
rected by an official action of the national 
conference, which has since 1943 been giving 
consideration to the problems of compulsory 
peacetime military training. My statement 
represents officially and unanimously adopt- 
ed resolutions of the national conference ot 
the Methodist Youth Fellowship, and not my 
views only. 

A word of explanation: We want to speak 
to you as Christians as well as Americans. 
We believe that the Christian’s response to 
God cannot be made in a vacuum, but must 
be made in society. We have tried to see 
the good represented in both sides of this 
question, and our testimony before you is 
a part of our Christian response to God. 

Our conclusions on the issue of compul- 
sory peacetime military training are as fol- 
lows: 

1. It is not wise at this time to register 
so conclusively our lack of faith in the 
United Nations Organization. 

2. We question some of the effects of com- 
pulsory peacetime military training upon in- 
dividuals, and their implications for general 
peacetime education. 

3. We feel that compulsory peacetime 
military training will have unfortunate ef- 
fects upon recruitment to the ministry to 
the profound concern of the Youth Fellow- 
ship and the church at large. 

Let me expand these: 

First. We are under the imperative need 
for world government, not only as the most 
efiective protection against a war of annihila- 
tion, but to prove that the demands of jus- 
tice in a new age can be met by a mankind 
politically mature enough to give and jea 
ceive justice. We would be ove>.¢ idealistic, 
it is true, to blindly tres the world govern- 
ment that ex+cs fo do this job. But we 
wil! ce unrealistic if we refuse to give the 
United Nations Organization a chance to test 
itself, since it is the only instrument of col- 
lective security we possess, and it is now more 
dangerous than ever to despair of collective 
security. Christians, perhaps more than 
others, are sensitive to the nature of trust. 
To receive trust, trust must be given. Look- 
ing at the great amount of suspicion we have 
aroused in the only nations who could fight 
us in the next war with our handling of the 
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secret of atomic bomb manufacture, and 
seeing this fact against the background of 
the new and increased great power status 
of the United States, it is no understatement 
to say that our decisions concerning col- 
lective security are decisive. We have taken 
ereat initiative in breeding suspicion. We 
must take initiative in dispelling it. The 
logic from here is clear: It is our duty to do 
everything in our power to aid the success 
of the United Nations Organization. Em- 
parking on a policy at this time which will 
be universally understood as our belief that 
the UNO cannot protect us from another war 
can only add more ice to already chilly inter- 
national relations and make more impossible 
the task of the new world government. The 
time may possibly come when the UNO will 
have proved to the world that its difficulties 
are insurmountable and that the world is 
doomed to international anarchy and na- 
tional defense. Then it will be time to con- 
sider the problem of conscription and other 
means of defense. But at this time, when 
world government is trying to muster every 
bit of support and strength, the proposals 
under consideration are out of place because 
of the inevitable undertones their passage 
will have in the capitals of the world. 
Therefore, we, as Christians, demand that 
cooperation be given a fair trial. Thus we 
declare our opposition to the proposals un- 
der consideration. 

Second. If compulsory peacetime military 
training is not absolutely necessary at this 
time, it is difficult to justify some of the 
effects which would accompany it. I can 
only-name a few by way of example. There 
is the danger of subjecting 18-year-olds to 
a year’s indoctrination before they can enter 
the liberating tradition of learning which 
our universities preserve. There is also the 
danger of forcing young men into a situa- 
tion where the normal social controls on 
moral behavior are notoriously more relaxed 
than upon the university campus. If a 
system of ROTC training is contemplated, 
there is the inherent discrimination against 
the small college (often a church college) 
which would not have an ROTC system. 
These threats and dangers must necessarily 
be sustained in the necessities of war. But 
in a situation where it is not clear that such 
sacrifices are imperative, we claim that the 
costs in human values are too high to justify 
compulsory peacetime military training. 

Third. We would like to say how adoption 
of these proposals is likely to affect the con- 
crete interests of our youth movement and 
church. A study quoted by Dr. Mark May, 
of Yale University, in volume III of his au- 
thoritative work, The Education of American 
Ministers, shows that the best age for deci- 

ion to enter the ministry is between 17 and 
20. Thirty-nine and six-tenths percent of 
men in seminaries decided for the ministry 
at this age. This fact is to be expected for 
the influence of these years on the choice of 
vocation is well known. The study goes on 
to point out that the three most important 
factors in order of their importance are: (1) 
home and parents, (2) church and minister, 
(3) denominational young people’s organiza- 
tions, conferences, camps, and summer proj- 
ects. To take a young man away from the 
influences which are most likely to impel 
him to decide to be a minister at the precise 
time when he is most likely to so decide will 
have profound effects on our recruitment to 
the ministry. The situation is made all the 
more urgent by the peculiar character of 
the Methodist ministry at this time. A study 
made for the Methodist General Conference 
of 1944 by Dr. Murray H. Leiffer, director of 
social research at Garrett Biblical Institute, 
shows that the present age distribution of 
men in the effective ministry of our church 
is definitely weighted toward the older years 
and that while the size of our church 
has almost deubled since 1915, the rate of 
ministerial recruitment has showed a marked 
downward trend. For example, in the pres- 


ent 5-year period, 1943-47, it is estimated on 
the basis of mortality rates and other known 
factors that 3,275 men will be lost to the 
effective ministry. But in the last 5-year 
period, 1938-42, only 2,284 were recruited. 
This would indicate that we are replacing 
about two-thirds of the ministers we lose. 
Thus, with the church facing a crisis already 
in the recruitment of its ministry, the passage 
of the proposed bill can only accentuate the 
crisis, This situation has caused and will 
be cause for much concern in our church. 
Millions of Christians are vitally concerned 
with the state of the church. You may be 
sure that this effect of the adoption of a 
system of compulsory peacetime military 
training will be regretted and deplored by 
many of our members. 

Why am I, a student, speaking of such 
matters? Because the ministry of our church 
includes the ministry to students and youth, 
and because recruitment to the ministry is 
a@ major concern of our youth movement. 
We submit these matters, therefore, to your 
attention. In being responsible to God, we 
must oppose compulsory peacetime military 
training because its high costs in interna- 
tional trust, in individual personality, and 
in the future of the ministry of the church 
are at this time unjustified. 





A Patriotic Advertisement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1946 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, as a meas- 
ure of public sentiment concerning the 
proposed British loan there is inserted 
herewith the copy of an advertisement 
financed by a Wisconsin company ap- 
pearing in a great daily newspaper: 
ATTENTION, AMERICAN MOTHERS AND FATHERS: 

Don’t SELL Our CHILDREN INTO THE SLAVERY 

or DEBT 


After the First World War England owed 
every voter in the United States about $500. 
No interest or principal has ever been repaid. 
Now England’s debt to every voter in the 
United States amounts to about $3,000. Are 
we bankrupting ourselves for the benefit of 
Europe? 

England controls over one-half of the world, 
but she does not even tax her colonies as 
much as we are taxing ourselves. Why should 
we loan her money which she can raise her- 
self? When the tax rate in England and in 
England’s colonies gets higher than in the 
United States we can consider lending money 
to her. But, even then, should England have 
priority over any other country? 

On February 12, 1946, Canada loaned an- 
other $100,000,000 of credit to the Nether- 
lands. Why doesn’t she loan money to Eng- 
land? 

Unpaid loans have always led to bank- 
ruptcy. We certainly owe it to our children 
to keep this country from going bankrupt. 
Dictators can only prosper in a bankrupt na- 
tion. We must not put ourselves in the same 
position as the countries of Europe. 


WE MUST NOT BANKRUPT OUR CHILDREN FOR 
ANYONE 


It is up to us, who think of our children’s 
prosperity, to do everything in our power to 
make their lives as secure as possible, 

WE AMERICANS MUST DICTATE OUR POLICY, NOT 
FOREIGNERS 

Congress today has a very serious respon- 
sibility. We must help guide the thoughts of 
our Government, 
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This is your last chance! If our country 
comes first with you, protest these loans by 
writing your Congressman now. 

Respectfully, 
ALUMINUM SPECIALTY Co., 
W. E. SPINDLER, President. 





Too Much Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1946 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, in consid- 
ering the difficulty many of us are ex- 
periencing in getting the things we need 
when money is so plentiful, I have given 
expression to my views in a letter to an 
old friend which is submitted herewith: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON COINAGE, 
WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES, 
Washington, D.C.. March 4, 1946. 
Mr. J. H. Esy, 
Spokane, Wash. 

Dear Esy: As, you know, your letters are 
always welcome. It is discouraging to learn 
that prices are climbing so high and work- 
ing such a hardship on people who have 
reached the age of retirement and must live 
on their savings. 

If you were here this Saturday afternoon, 
when the girls are gone, and I am mulling 
over the accumulated mail—we would go out 
and get in the car, parked down here by the 
front door of the House Office Building anc 
go some place, maybe to Hogate’s and orde 
a couple of mariner’s platters and some goo 
beer and see what we would get on the plat 
ter. I'll bet we would get a nice stack < 
shrimp salad and a pile of fried scallop 
and a few fried oysters and some devilec 
something or other baked on a half shell, 
with a nice backlog of fresh fried filet of 
sole under a heap of french fried potatoes, 
with a substantial portion of good cabbage 
salad, only there would be such a crowd we 
would have to wait quite a while f 
turn to get in and then we could set b 
and talk about these high prices and t 
OPA. 

Of course, I held out against the pla 
that got us into all of this but then, when 
you take 10,000,000 young fellows out of the 
factories and off the farms and have to di 
up the food to feed them, and then send 
them about the world to smash up the means 
of production, it is a wonder we have 
anything to eat at all—and now, when m 
of these lads that went to war are b: 
who wants to work? When they have g 
all this money in their pockets and there 
is $29,000,000,000 of perfectly good pa; 
money in circulation? 

You know that a young man that is in 
the money cannot be expected to drop thin 
and monkey with anything as common as 
feeding pigs and milking cows or r: ng po- 
tatoes and garden truck. Most of our boys 
have progressed beyond that stage in this 
country. All we have got to do now ist 
increase Government payments all around 
and live above this farm work business. It 
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the hayseeds, anyway. 

Of course, I like to farm and put up all our 
own eats and live on the things that grow on 
the farm—with plenty of good smoked hams 
and bacon in the smokehouse, with jars of 
packed butter, churned right on the place, 
and crocks of water-glassed eggs setting o1 
the shelves in the cellar for winter, with » 
good barrel of kraut and bins full of apples, 
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pears, potatoes, beets and things like that 
with a pit of cabbage covered over outside 
and one or two good winter milk cows to keep 
us in milk and cream until the dairy herd 
freshens in the spring. 

It’s kind of comforting when Thanksgiving 
day rolls around and the table is loaded down 
with good things to eat to see the plump, 
roast turkey, with celery, mashed potatoes, 
mince pies made of good apples, meat and 
cider, all produced right on the farm. 
Shucks, what’s the use paying all this money 
on a little old restaurant check for the things 
you can have on the farm, right at home, for 
nothing—if you are not too high toned to 
work. Only the city boys and the fellows out 
of the Army ain’t used to living that way, 
and besides, how can you expect a man to 
want to work when his pockets are full of 
money. 

When a man isn’t on a farm and willing 
to take care of things this high price business 
is kind of hard on a fellow, ‘specially when 
he has worked good and hard all his life for 
everything he got and now has reached the 
age where he has to make his savings pro- 
vide all the things he must have to live. 

Ever since coming to Washington, I’ve been 
battling to prevent the very thing that is 
giving us so much trouble now: by trying to 
get a plan through that would keep things 
steady, a plan that would give this country 
a sound, adequate, workable money system 
and the elimination of artificial monopolies 
by passing laws that would protect business 
and foster free enterprise; to give the people 
engaged in all our industries a square deal. 
Let’s hope that we can work out and adopt 
plans that will protect business and industry 
and thereby bring prices into equitable ad- 
justment. 

Sincerely, 
ComrTon I. WHITE, M. C. 





Tennessean Answers Full-Page Advertise- 
ment of National Association of Manu- 
facturers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1946 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting herewith an editorial from a 
Tennessean, answering a full-page ad- 
vertisementrun by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, entitled “Road To 
Price Chaos.” It is as follows: 


Those who read the National Association 
of Manufacturers’ advertisement in yester- 
day’s issue of this paper will agree that the 
association makes economics simple. In 
fact, a little too simple, like learning to fly 
in one easy lesson, or reducing without diet, 
exercise, or drugs. 

The NAM explanation is too simple to be 
misunderstood. Price controls cause infla- 
tion. Get rid of Chester Bowles, the OPA, 
and the stabilization program and, presto, 
inflation is gone. And why do such controls 
cause inflation? “Because price controls in 
controls hindered the production of goods in 
The reader is not supposed to ask if price 
controls hindered the production of goods in 
wartime—when we had more food, steel, tires, 
gasoline, textiles, and other goods produced 
than ever before. Least of all is he supposed 
to. wonder if this is really peacetime, with 
reconversion still incomplete and millions of 
men still in the armed forces. 
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The NAM states one incontestable fact, 
“business cannot live by producing at a loss.” 
And what is the reader to conclude from 
that? Why price ceilings are causing losses, 
but the reader recalls that business did not 
suffer under price ceilings during the war. 
Indeed, it made more money than ever be- 
fore. Under the Government’s price formula, 
a reasonable profit is assured each industry. 
This formula does not underwrite profits for 
the submarginal or marginal producer, to be 
sure; but it is to be recalled that in any 
peacetime year there are many producers 
who do not make profit. Even in 1929, the 
peak peace year of production, almost 40 per- 
cent of American corporations reported no 
taxable net earnings. 

Mr. Bowles calls up some data not men- 
tioned in the NAM advertisement. American 
industry, on the whole, is in an extremely 
favorable profit position, as attested by 1943 
corporation tax data. Only 15 percent of it is 
materially affected by the transition from 
war to peace and that segment is being taken 
care of in Government price and tax plans. 
The other 85 percent was in clover in 1945 
and has every reason to be in clover in 1946 
as the result of unlimited consumer demands 
and the diminishing costs of mass produc- 
tion. 

The NAM does not bother itself with such 
factual data as Mr. Bowles deals in. Not 
when it has such a beautiful theory as the 
following: “Remove price controls on manu- 
factureq goods and production will step up 
fast. Goods will then pour into the market 
and, within a reasonable time, prices will 
adjust themselves naturally—they always 
have—in line with the real worth of things.” 





Real Homes or Realty Speculation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1946 


Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
current issue of the Democrat: 

REAL HOMES OR REALTY SPECULATION? 


Critics of the administration's plan to get 
2,700,000 new houses built by the end of 
1947 complain that the program is too 
drastic. 

Of course it is drastic. So are the hard- 
ships being endured by several million Amer- 
ican veterans who can’t find a decent place 
for themselves and their families to live. 

You can’t face up to a major crisis like 
the present housing shortage without drastic 
action. 

In 1933, with our economy practically 
down for the count, drastic action was taken. 
As a result, the country got back on its feet. 
But the business-as-usual boys screamed to 
high heaven. 

In 1941 and 1942 we took drastic action to 
gear the country for war production. By all- 
out effort we threw such a weight of men 
and materials at our enemies that we liter- 
ally blasted them to kingdom come. But 
again the business-as-usual crowd yelled that 
they were being hurt. 

Now the same calamity chorus is at it 
again. Lobbyists are swarming over Capitol 
Hill like termites, chewing away at the props 
of the plan that the President and Housing 
Administrator Wyatt have set up to relieve 
the home shortage. Republicans in Con- 
gress are lined up almost solidly against the 
program. If they cannot kill it outright, 
they are determined to delay it and cripple 











it with as many weakening amendments as 
possible. 

The Wyatt plan is an across-the-board pro- 
gram. It strikes realistically at every angle 
of the problem, which is the only way a quick 
and effective job can be done. 

It involves incentive payments to get pro- 
duction moving swiftly. It stimulates use of 
new materials and methods in an industry 
whose techniques are as outmoded as a buggy 
whip would be on a 1946 Buick. It provides 
Government aid in financing home mortgages. 

It diverts scarce materials from nones- 
sential commercial construction into low- 
cost homes that the people will be able to 
afford. And it protects home buyers from 
runaway increases in already inflated real 
estate prices, 

Every day the program is delayed means 
3,000 fewer houses built this year. 

The alternative to the Wyatt plan is cod- 
dling of special interests—and continued 
shortage of houses. The choice is between 
quick, drastic action and prolonged drastic 
hardship. 

Most shameful spectacle of all is the fight 
of the real estate interests against ceiling 
prices on houses, 

These interests—according to their spokes- 
men—are not concerned because ceiling 
prices would cut into the enormous profits 
they hope to get as a result of the desperate 
need for shelter. Heaven forbid! It is the 
poor veteran they are worried about. If a 
veteran buys a house in 1946 they want to 
protect his right to sell it at a profit in 1947, 

What veterans want is a roof over their 
heads now—not a chance to speculate. Few 
veterans can afford the prices that are being 
asked for houses now, let alone the prices 
that will be imposed if the real estate busi- 
ness has its way. 

What makes the crocodile tears of the hous- 
ing speculators particularly disgusting is the 
fact that the price boom they are so eager 
to set off would inevitably be followed by a 
collapse in values. Then‘every veteran who 
had managed somehow or other to get hold 


of a piece of property would be left holding 
the bag. 





Allocation of Steel by CPA 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK E. HOOK 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1946 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following telegram: 


DetrorT, Micu., March 6, 1946. 
JACK SMALL, 
Chairman, Civilian 
Production Administration, 
Social Security Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Steel industry is refusing to supply steel 
to the Kaiser-Frazer Corp. If steel companies 
continue taking this attitude then I strongly 
urge that allocations be made by CPA to 
automobile companies, including Kaiser- 
Frazer until there is sufficient for everyone 
to buy on the open market. What is to pre- 
vent CPA from using its war powers and 
allocating steel which would normally have 
gone to GM to companies such as Kaiser- 
Frazer where it can be used immediately? 
Press release from your office shows evidence 
of flagrant violation by companies of inven- 
tory limitations. What is CPA doing to en- 
force its rulings? 

R. J. THOMAS, 
President, UAW-CIO. 





Statement of A. Jerd Bayless, of 
Canton, Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1946 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment by A. Jerd Bayless, director of the 
Lincoln High School Band, of Canton, 
Ohio: 

Canton, On10, February 15, 1946. 
To the Canton City Board of Education, Jesse 

H. Mason, Superintendent of Schools: 

There has come to my attention a matter 
vhich, in my opinion, has a direct and impor- 
ant bearing upon the public-school system 
f the city of Canton and which, therefore, 
hould be worthy of consideration by all Can- 

nians connected with the public schocls, 
neluding the students and parents. Al- 
heueh the matter concerns itself specifi- 
cally with policies governing the department 
cf instrumental music, the principle involved 
would seem to me to be influential in deter- 
mining the policies of all departments in the 
system. 

Kirdly bear in mind that this report, aside 
from laying down certain pertinent facts, is 
an expression of purely personal opinicn. It 
has been drawn up for the sole purpose of 
laying before the school authorities and 
others who may be interested, a personal 
point ef view which may be considered when 
formulating final decisions. 

As director of instrumental music at Lin- 
coln High School, I have been held respon- 
sible for conducting the department as effi- 
ciently as possible and at the same time 
always acting within the bounds of the poli- 
cies set by the board of education. In the 
carrying out of my assignment, I therefore 
consider myself directly responsible only to 
the proper school officials and the board of 
education. 

The department of instrumental music at 
Lincoln High School embodies the concert 
band, marching band, B band, and orches- 
tra. The so-called pit band, pit orchestra, 
and dance band, are not separate and dis- 
tinct from these groups, but are merely 
segments or sections of them. They have 
been created for the purpose of giving 
talented and interested students an oppor- 
tunity for additional supplementary train- 
ing in instrumental music, exactly as a 
science teacher might assign a group of 
worthy and ambitious youngsters supple- 
mentary work on a related scientific project. 

The so-called dance band is just such a 
related supplementary project in the instru- 
mental department and, as such, is as truly 
a part of the department as is the concert 
band or orchestra. It was created for the 
simple reason that there happened to be 
enough ‘talented and interested boys and 
girls in the department, who expressed a 
desire for training in playing standard dance 
music, to make the carrying-through of such 
a project feasible and practical from an edu- 
cational point of view. It is therefore a 
genuine educational program. 


In training young people in anything 
there must be an incentive for study and 
practice if the training program is to be ef- 
fective. In music, obviously, this incentive 
lies in practical application of the art or, 
in other words, public performance. A 
marching band could not be created in the 
absence of opportunities of halftime per- 
formances and/or street parading, any more 
than a football team can be created in the 
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absence of a schedule of games. The concert 
band cannot exist without concerts at which 
to play. Indeed, public performance, or 
practical application, not only is vital to the 
success of the training program, but is, just 
as surely, an integral part of it. What en- 
joyment the audience receives from a half- 
time show, an athletic contest, or a band 
concert, is really, from the educator’s point 
of view, incidental. What is of primary im- 
portance, educationally speaking, is the fact 
that these boys and girls are receiving some 
amount of practical experience in a subject 
which happens to interest them, and this 
under the sponsorship of the board of educa- 
tion, and paid for with the taxpayer's dollar. 
This, I maintain, is as it should be, and as it 
must ke, if we are to continue to boast of a 
worthy system of public education. 

As heretofore implied, the dance band proj- 
ect at Lincoln High School is simply a course 
of training in this type of music, laid out 
for those interested and capable. Logically, 
the dance band without a dance to play for 
would be like a football team without an 
opponent. This problem has heretofore at 
Lincoln been met by means of the various 
class parties and school-held social func- 
tions. Following the logic expressed above, 
it can truthfully be stated that, from the 
director’s standpoint, what pleasure the 
dancers get from the performance of the 
school dance band is purely incidental. As 
far as the director is concerned, he is merely 
giving the boys and girls of the organization 
training relative to the project. Indeed, it 
may be well considered as part of the regu- 
lar classroom or laboratory work, and analo- 
gous to a 6 weeks’ test in history, or a spe- 
cial assignment in English. 

This supplementary training in dance- 
music study and performance has been car- 
ried on at Lincoln High School for some time. 
Similar training is now being inaugurated at 
McKinley and Lehman High Schools. Tim- 
ken Vocational High School carries it on to 
a very limited extent. Whether such a proj- 
ect should be carried through in any given 
school is up to the Judgment of the particu- 
lar director involved, since only he is quali- 
fied to decide whether or not the talent, in- 
terest, and available time is such as to war- 
rant such a project. The important point is 
that, as of this date, and to the best of my 
knowledge, the car1ying on of such a project 
is within the bounds of school policy as set 
by the board of education. 

In light of the above you will be interested 
in knowing that on the evening of February 
12, 1946, a representative of the local musi- 
cians’ unicn called on me at my home for 
the purpose of discussing certain problems 
which were arising regarding school-dance 
activities. During the course of the confer- 
ence he set forth the following points: 

1. The union is perturbed because of the 
fact that the Lincoln dance band is playing 
for the school class parties; especially since 
the idea seems now to be spreading to other 
schools, notably Lehman and McKinley. 

2. The union seeks our cooperation to the 
extent that our dance band will refrain from 
playing for these class parties, except by 
possible occasional special permission of the 
union. The union will, in return, cooperate 
with the school by allowing us to play for 
certain functions. 

3. Should we refuse to cooperate in the 
matter the union would be forced to employ 
certain clubs as a means of retaliation; nota- 
bly the suspension of high-school students 
from union membership, the levying of fines, 
and the blacklisting of all functions emanat- 
ing from Lincoln High School, even though 
said functions might be held outside the 
echool. 

4. The musicians’ union claimed to be sup- 
ported in its contention by organized labor 
of Canton. 

This, in short, is the sum and substance 
of the union case as stated by this repre- 
sentative. A theme of cooperate or expect 
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measures of retaliation permeated the entire 
interview. 

I laid my side of the case before him much 
as I have done in this report, emphasizing 
especially the following points: 

1. The dance band is not a separate organ- 
ization set up for the purpose of furnishing 
music for class dance parties, but, rather, 
comprises a program of training which is set 
up as a regular course in the department. 

2. The actual playing for a class party is 
nothing more or less than clasfroom activity 
for the students in this group. 

3. To the best of my knowledge I am con- 
ducting the instrumental music department 
well within the bounds of the policies set by 
the board of education. Any change in my 
program would have to be brought about 
through a direct order emanating from my 
employer, namely, the Canton Board of 
Education. 

Therefore the final decision rests with the 
board. As a teacher in a public school I am 
directly responsible only to this group, which 
represents not an individual, nor a labor 
group, but rather represents the school-sup- 
porting public. As a teacher in a public 
school, furthermore, I shall continue to re- 
fuse to heed the dictates of any individual 
or group, except when such dictates are re- 
ceived by me through the board of education 
or its officers. 

Finally, as a public-school teacher, I am 
not cuthorized to make any decisions re- 
garding school policy. The follcwing re- 
marks are, therefore, merely expressions of 
personel opinion, to be taken for what they 
are worth, and come from one whose primary 
interest lies in the training of school boys 
and girls. 

1. If the musicians’ union can forbid the 
dance band from playing for class parties it 
can, by the same token, forbid the marching 
band freom appearing at football games, or 
the orchestra from playing at class plays. 
These are all established courses of training 
carried on by the department. 

2. If individuals or groups, whose primary 
purpose or intent does not lie in public edu- 
cation, can tell the schools what they can 
and cannot do, within the classroom, the 
traditional concept of free public ecucation 
is indeed in jeopardy. 

3. This actual “‘dance-band problem” is 
when considered in comparison with the 
school system as a whole, rather minute 
However, the principle of the issue involved, 
and the question emanating therefrom, be- 
comes serious. The whole question, it would 
s2em to me, resolves itself to this: Shall we, 
as parents, as taxpayers, and as people in- 
terested in the educational welfare of our 
youth, tolerate any outside interference in 
the regular classroom activity carried on 
within the confines of these tax-supported 
institutions? 

4. My personal answer to this is, of course, 
“no.” My whole argument in the case is 
based on my contention that, in the specific 
case of our dance-band activity, the local mu- 
sicians’ union is tampering with and imped- 
ing the efficiency of regular classroom work 
It is interfering with a program of training 
which is maintained and supported by a tax- 
paying public, and not by union assess- 
ments. 

Respectfully submitted, 
A. JERD BAYLEss, 
Director, Lincoln High 
School Band, Canton, Ohio. 

We, the undersigned, have read the above 
report in its entirety. We agree thoroughly 
with the philosophies and opinions expressed 
and, unless ordered otherwise by the board 
of education, intend to operate our respec- 
tive departments according to identical 
trends of thought. 

RosBert D. Stump, 
Director, McKinley High 
School Band, Canton, Ohio. 

Sam L. BELL, 

Director, Lehman High 
School Band, Canton, Ohio. 
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Loan to Great Britain 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1946 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following letter: 


ConrRAD’s, 
La Crosse, Wis., March 4, 1946. 
Hon. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Recently I read one of your news 
letters which you sent to a friend of mine, 
and may I congratulate you on your stand 
toward a loan to Britain. 

I'm an ex-GI and naturally very much 
interested and concerned about the pending 
*housing legislation. The situation is acute, 
as you know, and I think I speak for the 
average GI when I say he is understanding 
and tolerant toward his present plight, as 
he is accepting the condition as an after- 
math of the war. However, the phase he is 
most concerned and distressed by is the bick- 
ering that has resulted from pressure ky 
lobbyists and certain money interests. 

At the present, we GI’s are looking to our 
Representatives and hope you won't be taken 
in and sell us short. We are counting on 
men like you because we have seen what 
faulty government and greed have done to 
other countries. Therefore, today more than 
ever before, we are politically minded and 
determined to practice our democratic rights. 

Sincerely yours, 
S. WEINBERGER. 





Speech of Winston Churchill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ELLIS E. PATTERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1946 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday, after an introduction by our 
President, Mr. Churchill made a speech 
which is a mockery of all the great war 
speeches he made extolling the benefits 
of Big Three unity. His proposal to set 
up an Anglo-American bloc blows into 
oblivion all his fine-sounding phrases 
during the war. 

We have all hoped and prayed that the 
United Nations Organization could be 
made to function effectively to insure 
world peace. We no sooner put the 
breath of hope and life into this essen- 
tial ideal for mankind, when the theory 
of balance of power is brought forth in 
the heart of America by a war leader 
who presumably once wanted to end war 
for all time. 

The game of balance of power has al- 
ways brought war to this earth. The 
history of the past 2,000 years has proven 
conclusively that when nation was set 
up against nation—or one bloc of nations 
against another bloc of nations—war 
was always the inevitable result. I am 
opposed to the formation of any blocs, 
any spheres of imperialistic power, 
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whether they be in the form of British 
imperialism, Russian imperialism, or 
American imperialism. All must be op- 
posed if we are to save the world from 
another terrible war. 

It is incredible to me that the Tory 
representative from Great Britain used 
the heart of the United States as a plat- 
form for the reactionary proposal to 
set up one power with another, with only 
one possible objective: creating a bloc 
against a third power. History has 
proven the insanity of this. The de- 
structive potential of atomic power has 
already demonstrated how disastrous an- 
other war can be. 

Therefore, we must face the fact now 
that if the United Nations Organization 
is going to be subverted into rival and 
power-hungry blocs instead of nations 
working together for peace for all time, 
the future we face will see mankind 
obliterated by the atomic bombs of 
hatred, envy, and greed. 





Standardization of Bearing Dimensions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


; OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1946 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Sveaker, the latest step in the Amer- 
ican march toward standardization of 
sizes—a trend which has made the man- 
ufacture and distribution of virtually 
everything we use more efficient—is be- 
ing taken in the field of ball and roller 
bearings which now are as essential to 
daily living as automobile tires and radio 
tubes. 

While the matter of standardization of 
boundary dimensions of bearings may 
seem unimportant to the average man, 
S. F. Wollmar, an cfficial of the SKF In- 
dusiries, Inc., Philadelphia, points out 
that our whole machine-age economy 
moves on antifriction bearings. 

Some of these bearings are the minute 
ones in sensitive aircraft instruments, 
some the modest sizes usec in vacuum 
cleaners and other household appli- 
ances, and some the 4-foot, 9,000 pound- 
ers used in high-speed rolling mills 
which squeeze out sheet aluminum and 
steel for automobiles and airplenes. 

Lack of standardizaticn, Wollmar 
says, requires the bearing industry to 
produce and stock up to 40,000 different 
sizes and makes of ball and roller bear- 
ings, many of which vary in size by less 
than a hairsbreadth. 

This number could be reduced, Woll- 
mar believes, by nearly 38,000 with re- 
sulting benefits in speedier production of 
urgently needed industrial and consumer 
goods for use at home and abroad. 

While ball and roller bearings look 
simple, and are usually one of the small- 
est component parts of every machine, 
or motor that moves, they are actually 
one of the most difficult parts to make, 
since their dimensions must often be 
held to one ten-thousancth of an inch, 
equivalent to splitting a hair into 30 





equal parts, Wollmar points out. Thus, 
even the most minute changes in dimen- 
sions can mean the changing over of as 
many as 150 extremely complicated tools 
and gages used in bearing manufacture. 

The benefits of standardization, Woll- 
mar declares, would have even more 
widespread effect on the everyday lives 
of Americans than did the standardiza- 
tion of the s’z2s of such things as elec- 
tric bulbs and sockets, automobile tires, 
railroad tracks, hairpins, and a host of 
other products made by different com- 
panies to standard sizes, even though 
quality may vary according to price. 

Not only do most electrical household 
appliances use antifriction bearings, but 
all of the tools to make parts for these 
devices use ball or roller bearings, he 
points out. 

If manufacturers and designers of all 
types of machines and motors would 
adopt a more uniform system of bound- 
ary dimensions for the bearings used in 
their products, Wollmar says, the bear- 
ing industry would be able to supply the 
demand, and, through the elimination of 
frequent and expensive change-overs on 
bearing-making machinery, be able to 
deliver even higher quality bearings more 
efficiently and economically to the 
consumer, 

Even those manufacturers whose ma- 
chines require hand-tailored bearings 
would automatically benefit from stand- 
ardization of ball and roller bearings, 
Wolimar emphasizes, explaining that in 
the unusual cases where exceptional 
sp2ed and tolerance would require spe- 
cial dimensions, the anti-friction-bearing 
industry’s research and development en- 
gineers could readily solve these special 
problems with the least divergence from 
established standards. 

W.th bearings hidden away in prosaic 
grease so long, it took a war to remind 
us of their importance. Indeed, one of 
the first morale films the Army motion- 
picture division produced for showing in 
our war plants told the story of bear- 
ings. It dramatized the fact that every- 
where a wheel or a shaft turns, bearings 
are essential. Without them, our indus- 
trial civilization could not exist. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP A. TRAYNOR 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6. 1946 


Mr. TRAYNOR. Mr. Speaker, it is 
very interesting for me to hear the Mem- 
bers of this House discuss the building 
of Houses for the veterans when I know 
the background and vocations of the 
Members of this House. 

I will enumerate their occupations be- 
fore and in some cases the present and 
past means of livelihood. This is a 
resumé of the membership of the Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress: 224 lawyers, 169 
businessmen, 4 farmers, 3 dentists, 5 
medical doctors, 1 veterinarian, and 1 
pharmacist. And I believe that it has 








not changed very much in this, the 
Seventy-ninth Congress, and the only 
eroup that I would look for builders 
would be in the business group, and the 
word “business” to me can include al- 
most anbody, in any line of endeavor. 
The 4 farmers could build barns or sheds, 
if they had a handy hatchet and saw- 
man. While I am a dentist by profes- 
sion, I am also a pioneer builder and 
owner of apartment houses in Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

The building regulations for apart- 
ments call for brick, stone, and concrete; 
wood floors, and iron fire escapes. The 
discussion so far. has been on the prices 
for finished houses of six or eight rooms, 
at a price of $6,000 to $8,000. No talk 
about the cost per cubic foot for various 
construction of brick, cinder, or concrete 
block or frame work, covered with as- 
bestos or wood shingle or German siding. 
Your bath and kitchen fixtures, and 
1eating and plumbing plans can vary in 
quality and prices. Your outside grad- 
ing, walks and, of course, a garage for 
one or two cars is also to be figured. 
Then when you‘think you have arrived 
at an approximate cost, add 10 to 20 
percent for extras. 

I was the first builder to put oil burn- 
ers in apartment houses in Delaware, 
33 years ago, which were changed to coa? 
by Mr. Ickes’ suggestion or orders. In 1 
month after changing, I was told it 
would be better if the oil was used. I 
am still wondering who is right. Where 
do all of these specialists come from? I 
am going to vote for this bill, a substi- 
tute may not be as good for the veterans. 





Ceiling Prices on Live Cattle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1946 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orp, I include the following court deci- 
sien from the Federal District of Oregon: 


BOWLES, ADMINISTRATOR, OFFICE OF PRICE AD- 
MINISTRATION, V. BEN LEVY, DOING BUSINESS 
AS CENTRAL MARKET, CIVIL NO. 2756 AND FOUR 
OTHER CASES: NOS. 2785, CIVIL; 2787, CIVIL; 
2788, CIVIL; AND 2824, CIVIL—DISTRICT COURT, 
DISTRICT OF OREGON, FEBRUARY 20, 1946 


OPA actions for injunctions to enforce 
compliance with Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 574, which establishes ceiling prices to 
be paid for live cattle. The regulation, based 
on 30-day reporting periods, requires esti- 
mated live weight and grade to conform to 
dressed weight and grade, after applying cer- 
tain formulas. 

Injunctions to issue. 

William B. Wetherall, regional chief, Food 
Enforcement Division, of San Francisco, 
Calif.; F. E. Wagner and James M. Blackford, 


‘The regulation has been contested in 
26 cases, mostly unreported, before 10 district 
judges. Judge Hulem makes a good state- 
ment of the difficulties arising under the 
regulation in Bowles v. Albert Glauser, 
Inc. (61 F. Supp. 426). There are other local 
problems that will be stated in the findings 
in the instant case. 
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district enforcement attorneys, Cecelia P. 
Gallagher, enforcement attorney; Victor E. 
Harr and J. Robert Patterson, assistant 
United States attorneys, of Portland, Oreg., 
for the plaintiff. 

Cake, Jaureguy & Tooze (Herbert C. Hardy 
and Ralph H. Cake, of counsel), all of Port- 
land, Oreg., for the defendants. 

McColloch, district judge. 

I accept the contention of defendants as 
proven that the regulation is unworkable in 
this area. It has been shown that violations 
are unavoidable. No evidence was offered 
to the contrary. 

But the question remains whether I may 
deny OPA an injunction in any case where 
a regulation exists and violation of the regu- 
lation is shown. All of my instincts say that 
should not be enough, that the equities 
should be open to inquiry in every case.” 

Hecht Co. v. Bowles (321 U. S. 321) ruled 
that an injunction need not be issued where 
a defendant was honestly endeavoring to 
comply and could in time comply. But here 
the defendants, while honestly endeavoring 
to comply, cannot at all times and under all 
conditions be certain that their operations 
will, at the end of every 30 days reporting 
period, “be in compliance” under the formula. 

The regulation itself cannot be assailed in 
this proceeding. Section 204 (d) of the 
Price Control Act prohibits that. It compels 
the courts to treat a regulation as valid, even 
though they know it to be invalid. 

Assuming, therefore, as Congress has com- 
manded, that the regulation is valid, must 
an equity court issue an injunction, even 
though it is clear that future violations are 
bound to occur, regardless of the good faith 
and earnest efforts of the defendants to avoid 
violations? 

In other times, I would have thought: there 
could be but one answer to this question, but 
the decisions in this circuit have so completely 
shorn the district judges of discretion in 
OPA cases, I must conclude that equity is 
compelled to act in this field, even though 
there be not equity—that an injunction must 
issue, even though it is known at the time 
of the issuance that nonwillful violations are 
bound to occur.* 

This is a strange situation, previously un- 
known to our law, and it could not arise 
except for the vise ‘ that section 204 (d) puts 
on the courts, coupled with the appellate 
decisions referred to, which take away that 
discretionary powers normally allowable to 
trial courts. 

Because I have no choice, I will therefore 
issue the requested injunctions, expressly re- 
serving, however, the question of their en- 
forceability, for I am yet to be persuaded 
that an equity court can punish conduct that 
contains no ingredient of evil. 

CLAUDE McCOLLocH, 
Judge. 


?It seems not generally understood among 
agency attorneys that when the Government 
enters the courts as a litigant, its standing, 
with few exceptions, not pertinent here, is 
the same as a private litigant (28 Am. Jur. p. 
342). 

3It should be plain that the results of 
this pincer is to destroy the judicial character 
of the courts. It makes them mere vassals. 

*Case v. Bowles and Hulbert v. Twin Falls 
County, Idaho, decided in the Supreme Court 
February 4, 1946, will repay study. The vise 
may be loosening. Bowles v. Case (9 Cir., 149 
F. 2d 777); Soundview Pulp Co. v. Taylor (150 
P. 2a 839); Twin Falis County v. Hulbert (156 
P, 2d 319). 

5See the remarks of the Chief Justice at 
the argument in Hecht Co. v. Bowles (321 U. 
S. 321 (1944), reported in the United States 
Law Week for February 8, 1944 (12 LW sec. 3, 
3257) . 

This is one of twenty or more cases that 
have been filed throughout the Western 
States to combat, it is said, the rising price 
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Single Power Unit Supplies Major Utili- 
ties for Home—New Invention Cuts Cost 
of Home Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1946 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been said about the high cost of homes 
in this day and age. One aspect of the 
building situation that has been almost 
completely overlooked in these discus- 
sions has been the advancement in tech- 
nology, utilizing mass production, which 
will reduce many of these original costs, 
and yet provide the optimum of modern 
equipment. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, I 
should like to include an article from 
one of America’s most widely recognized 
authorities on housing design and con- 
struction. This magazine is the Archi- 
tectural Forum. In its February 1946 is- 
sue it devoted an unusually large part 
of the issue to this invention, as follows: 


Since the day plumbing moved indoors, 
the house-building industry has recognized 
the economy of closely grouped utilities. 
Back-to-back kitchens and bathrooms have 
always been the hallmark of penny-wise 
builders. During the past 15 years many a 
forward looking designer has gone still fur- 
ther, developed for prefabrication a so-called 
mechanical core containing all or most of a 
house’s utilities. While some of these ideas 
reached the mock-up stage, none went into 
production. Not until this month will the 
industry preview the first mass-produced 
mechanical core when the Ingersoll utility 
unit is unveiled simultaneously at the an- 
nual convention of the National Association 
of Home Builders in Chicago and at the man- 
ufacturers’ 12-house proving ground at 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Produced by Ingersoll Steel & Dise Division 
of Borg-Warner Corp., the utility unit is com- 
prised of twe major parts: (1) a factory 
fabricated core containing furnace, water 
heater, plumbing, and electrical circuits and 
(2) the fixtures which normally appear in 
any well-equipped kitchen, laundry, and 
bathrcom but which are integral parts of 
this smartly designed unit. 

Introduction of the utility unit is a good 
thing for the building industry. It 
significance for most every branch: 

For the builder it means easier, more r 
construction and lower costs. 

For the architect it provides an economical 
factcry-made design for part of the house, 
yet allows him a free hand in the arrange- 
ment of the house’s major elements. 

For the lender it means the writing of 
larger mortgages covering several built-in 
kitchen and laundry fixtures which hereto- 
fore, as movable accessories, have ordinarily 
been financed by the relatively high-cost, 
short-term loans of commercial banks. 

For the prefabricator of houses who is will- 
ing to subcontract his utilities, it may be 


holds 


apid 


of beef cattle. My recollection of a number 
of years in the range country is that prices 
of cattle always rise at this time of the year, 
before the new grass starts. Be that as it 
may, this has been selected as a test case, and 
I should think it would be an excellent case 
to take to the United States Supreme Court 
to find out whether the courts have become 
mere rubber stamps for executive action, 
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the solution to one of his knottiest problems. 
(One leader in the field has already seen it 
this way, has placed an order with Ingersoll.) 

For building labor and particularly its 
plumbers, the new unit with its factory as- 
sembled core offers only the possibility of 
more construction through lower costs. 
(However, the manufacturer is using A. F. of 
L. plumbers in the factory production of the 
core, offering them the benefits of year-round 
employment.) 

For the dealer alone the new product means 
nothing—it will be sold direct from manu- 
facturer to builder. 

For the industry as a whole, currently be- 
set by soaring costs, Ingersoll’s efforts to 
lower the cost of house utilities are welcome. 
Original goal was to produce the package of 
utilities at a price 20 percent below the cost 
of buying and assembling comparable equip- 
ment in the conventional manner. Cer- 
tainly, some saving was to be expected, reflect- 
ing those which Ingersoll will effect through 
the manufacture of many of the unit’s parts, 
thrcugh the purchase in wholesale lots of 
the other parts, through mass production of 
the unit’s core, through the economies in- 
herent in the compact design of the unit (less 
piping, shorter wiring circuits, etc.) and, 
finally, through a streamlined sales policy. 
Although final pricing will depend on raw 
material costs and other factors prevailing at 
the start of production, the standard model 
of the utility unit shown on these pages has 
been tentatively tagged at $1,300 f. o. b. 
Kalamazoo. 

How much of the promised savings will 
be passed on to the house-buying public re- 
mains to be seen. However, the house buyer 
is guaranteed smaller monthly payments, 
since all of the unit’s component fixtures, 
including clothes washer and refrigerator, 
are, when assembled, integral parts of the 
unit and the house, and their cost may there- 
fore be spread out thin over the term of the 
mortgage. 


PRODUCTION WILL HIT STRIDE THIS SUMMER; BIG 
BUILDERS WILL BENEFIT FIRST 


Although eager for such economies, the 
industry and the public must wait. Like 
everything else being produced by recon- 
verted industry, Ingersoll’s new product can- 
not be delivered immediately. Eventually, 
three or four B-W plants may be retooled 
for its production, but the one being re- 
tooled today will not start mass production 
before spring. However, Ingersoll hopes that 
this Kalamazoo plant will be turning out 
500 units a month by midsummer, has yet 
his production sights on a target of 6,000 
units for 1946. 

Chances are that all of this year’s output 
will go to large-scale builders, for the com- 
pany’s policy for the present is to accept only 
orders for 50 or more units. There are sev- 
eral good reasons for this: (1) Such builders 
are in a better position to bargain with labor, 
(2)Concentration of sales in groups of at 
least 50 will simplify the complicated prob- 
lem of servicing them. (3) Mass sales and 
deliveries will facilitate mass production and 
permit lower costs. Sometime in the future 
smaller builders may enter the market, order 
as few as one at atime. Then, through his 
builder, the individual who is building a 
house may also order his utility unit. 

Most of the credit for the development of 
the packaged utility equipment goes to Roy 
C. Ingersoll and a few others. Among these 
were Industrial Designer Donald Deskey 
whom Ingersoll retained last May to assist in 
the design, production, and promotion of the 
new product. Deskey Associates had already 
conceived a prefabricated utility package 
similar in many respects to Ingersoll’s. So, 
the design of the utility unit is the result of 
the threefold collaboration of Architect 
Lankton, Ingersoll’s engineers, and Deskey’s 
designers headed by Partner Leonard Keller, 
director of the product-design division, 
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To field test the design and operation of 
the utility unit, to demonstrate its flexibility 
and to create a full scale showroom for the 
new merchandise, Ingersoll last summer com- 
missioned eight architects to design 12 houses 
of various styles, sizes, and costs, then built 
them in Kalamazoo. The project has also 
proved to be a much headlined introduction 
to Ingersoll’s grand promotional campaign. 
In these days of slim pickings, the mere com- 
pletion of 12 new houses would make head- 
lines anywhere; designed, as they are, by some 
of the country’s leading architects, these 12 
will command Nation-wide attention. Never 
before have there been built side by side the 
houses of such experts as Dow, Harris, Keck, 
Stone, Stubbins, Wills, and Yost. Less known 
but most familiar with the utility unit, Archi- 
tect Lankton designed three more. 

All these purposes and promotional ad- 
vantages were in the minds of publicity-wise 
Donald Deskey Associates when they sug- 
gested such an architectural project to Inger- 
soll. While Deskey was selecting the big- 
name architects, Ingersoll purchased 10 acres 
in a partially developed section of Kala- 
mazoo, appointed a construction superintend- 
ent from his staff of engineers and designated 
local Miller Davis Co. as general contractor. 
Deskey had no difficulty lining up his archi- 
tects at a flat fee of $2,000 each. At the same 
time Landscape Architect Michael Rapuano, 
of the firm of Clark, Rapuano and Holleran, 
was commissioned to develop the site plan, 
locate the houses, and beautify the scrubby 
lots. 

Major requirement given the architects was 
that they “demonstrate the flexibility of small 
house design around a utility core” and that 
they “publicize the utility unit by presenting 
it in houses designed with broad consumer 
appeal and sales potential.” Each architect 
was instructed not to exceed a certain sales 
price based upon an average cost per cubic 
foot which put the houses within the prewar 
$4,000 to $8,500 bracket. 

When completed this month, the houses 
will be rented to Ingersoll employees, in- 
cluding President Ingersoll’s son Robert, 
works manager of the company’s Kalamazoo 
plant. Other tenants who are particularly 
well qualified to study the operation of the 
houses and their utility units are Ingersoll’s 
chief engineer and his home economics 
expert. 

While these tests are under way, the houses 
will be used to a limited extent as a show 
room in which the utility units will be dem- 
onstrated to invited builders. However, most 
builders will have already seen the new 
prceduct and its application in the Kalamazoo 
houses, for the manufacturer is devoting 
7,200 square feet of floor space to a compre- 
hensive display at this month's convention 
of the National Association of Home Builders 
at Chicago. There the Nation's leading house 
builders will see elaborately detailed models 
of the Kalamazoo houses, walk around a full- 
size installation of the utility unit, examine 
an exploded display of its component parts 
and take away with them a brochure showing 
use of the unit in 38 additional house de- 
signs. 

Builders who miss the Chicago debut may 
soon see a similar demonstration in their own 
localities, for Ingersoll now contemplates put- 
ting the show on the road. And, before long, 
they will be able to see the real thing, for 
builders throughout the country will soon be 
moving utility units into their new houses. 
Even prior to the opening of the Chicago and 
Kalamazoo displays, Ingersoll had a sizable 
backlog of orders from large-scale builders 
who have been sold by the utility unit’s ad- 
vance publicity. 

The houses shown are among the very first 
of the postwar crop. This fact alone gives 
them unusual significance; but they happen 
also to be good designs, noteworthy for their 
intelligence, honesty, and realism. They were 
conceived while the war was still raging and 





begun as soon as it was finished. They thus 
necessarily reflect the grim realities of buila- 
ing today. But that they exist at all is a 
tribute to Ralph Gulley who—as head of 
Deskey’s Architectural Division—had the 
task of integrating and coordinating the 
work of the many specialists involved. The 
houses as finished reflect this process. At 
every stage of their development they were 
reviewed by the Deskey office, by Ingersoll’s 
purchasing department and production men, 
Many of the changes which resulted were 
aimed at better adapting the houses to their 
lots and relating them to each other. Other 
modifications were sometimes involved. Re- 
viewing the original designs, Mr. Ingersol! 
suggested that “the group as a whole should 
stick closer to the middle of the road if we 
are to meet the preferences of a large enough 
number of people to ‘sell’ the houses and the 
unit.” At the same time, however, it was 
wisely suggested that each design include 
“some unique feature which would attract 
attention and serve as a talking point for 
publicity.” 

Never for a moment losing sight of the fact 
that it was the small house which offered the 
largest potential market for his unit, Inger- 
soll kept the houses small—they range in 
size from 6,200 to 16,400 cubic feet, and would 
cost from $4,650 to $12,300 to duplicate based 
on an average estimated cost of about 75 
cents per cubic foot. Since they are designed 
for national publicity, they wisely cover a 
wide range of geographic considerations and 
stylistic preferences. The various installa- 
tions of the unit were deliberately varied: 

“some burn oil, others gas; heating capacity 
varies widely;? they use various methods of 
distributing the heated air, including George 
Fred Keck’s radiant floor system; all four 
variations of the standard unit’s plan are 
demonstrated; one unit is on the second floor 
and one unit is expanded with auxiliary 
equipment to form a custom kitchen. 

Despite these variations, however, the 
houses have many qualities in common—not 
least of which is the ease with which they 
absorb Mr. Ingersoll’s new utility unit. On 
that count, he can consider his experiment 
already successful. For all the houses prove 
that the unit neither limits the designer's 
imagination nor freezes the floor plan of his 
houses. 





Letter From Frederick C. Schmidt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 
OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1946 
Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 


Mr. Speaker, it has rarely been my prac- 
tice to introduce letters into the Con- 





1 Other personnel of the Deskey Associates 
who have been responsible for important 
phases of the development program are: 
Frank S. Bache, construction and research; 
Clifford B. Curtis, architect, architectural 
coordinator; Dwight LaBarre, product de- 
sign engineering; Harold E. Leeds, architec- 
ture and house models; Walter H. Smith, 
house decorating and furnishings. Deskey’s 
consultants were: A. Lawrence Kocher, archi- 
tect; Prof. Richard M. Bennett, Yale School 
of Architecture; Dr. Elaine Knowles, home 
economist, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

?Heat loss computations in the 12 houses 
range from 32,290 B. t. u. to 101,105 B. t. u., 
with all estimates based on a temperature of 
10° Fahrenheit and a 10 mile-per-hour wind. 





GRESSIONAL REcorRD which come to me 
from constituents. I feel this letter 
which I ask unanimous consent to intro- 
duce into the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp to be 
one of the most remarkable documents 
that has ever come to my desk. 

Certainly it is a most fundamental 
thing and touches the very heart of the 
national question with which this Con- 
cress labors today. I urge that every 
reader of thc CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, and 
particularly the Members of Congress, 
reau this letter signed by Frederick C. 
Schmidt, of Kongsberg, N. Dak.: 


Koncsberc, N. Dax., February 28, 1946. 

The Honorable CHARLES R. ROBERTSON, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: I’m a farmer, or try- 
ing to be, after serving 342 years in Uncle 
3am’s Navy. I had to sell my machinery 
and rent my land when the draft took me 
and now I cant get any replacements so 
have to stand like a beggar at my dad's 
door. This is bad enough but to stand here 
and watch the almost childish goings-on in 
Washington is too much. : 

What is the matter? Why doesn’t some- 
body grab the bull by the horns and get 
rolling? Why are these strikes permitted 
to go on in a mad rush toward either an- 
archy or Communism? How many men 
actually belong to these unions and want 
these strikes? Not the majority, I’m sure. 
Since when does a man have to ask some- 
body or pay for the right to work? But 
behind all this stands our Government sup- 
porting lock-outs and labor trouble with its 
ridiculous price-fixing schemes and the OPA. 

The word was “to hold the line” but who 
is breaking through in the greatest game of 
power politics ever heard of? Labor, or more 
aptly, labor racketeers. Of course, the blame 
does not all lie there but OPA can certainly 
claim the lion’s share. Yes, OPA and those 
advocates of price fixing and Government 
control who are nothing but Communists 
under the skin and are out to abolish our 
system of free and competitive enterprise. 

I ask you: What's the use of more econom- 
ical methods or mass production or any other 
fruits of our competitive system if a man, 
or business, cannot thereby increase his 
profits and better his income? We might 
all just as well go back to the Stone Age 
if Government is going to stand there and 
tell a man how to do everything. Govern- 
ment should act as mediator and conciliator 
but not as owner and operator and as the 
over-all “big boss.” 

We need preduction and we won’t get it 
until the shackles imposed by dictatorial 
Government are removed. If the line is to be 
held then hold it or else let it go evenly 
all around and none of this: here-but-not- 
there stuff. 

As to peacetime conscription, I am unal- 
terably opposed to it. To lessen the period 
of service or change the age doesn’t change 
the principle a doggone bit. What place has 
conscription in a democracy among freemen? 
I thought we just fought a war to get rid of 
just such things—or was it to free others but 
enslave ourselves? It’s nothing but the effort 
of power-minded men to hold themselves up 
by holding somebody else down. 

Why isn’t the service made attractive and 
decent enough so a respectable man can join 
up without apologizing? Why does a man 
have to assume the status of a salaried con- 
vict to be in the service? I know; I was 
there. Abolish special privileges for officers 
with its caste system and reconstitute the 
Service on the order of the plan proposed by 
former Brig. Gen. H. C. Holdridge. 

I am opposed to the British gift-loan be- 
cause who made us Santa Claus for the rest 
of the world and Britain isn’t a democracy 
anyhow and never gave anybody any freedom 
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until she had to and besides, who comes first: 
The British or American veterans? 

I do not ask for any gift or bonus from 
our Government; in fact, I believe these gifts 
and doles are breaking down the moral fiber 
of our country. All I ask is that we be 
offered as a loan what is being given to for- 
eigners, namely, money at 114-percent inter- 
est. 

This get-something-for-nothing attitude, 
fostered by the Roosevelt administration, is 
mainly responsibie right now for all these 
strikes. People got the idea that they can 
eat without working and OPA and Govern- 
ment certainly do nothing to disprove that 
theory. 

Another thing is this atomic bomb. “Turn 
it over to a civilian commission,” they say. 
What for? Do we intend to hand over to the 
rest of the world all our other military se- 
crets? There is just as much sense in the for- 
mer as the latter or vice versa. Or don’t we 
trust ourselves with so powerful a weapon? I 
can well believe so when I see ail the stirring 
we are doing in Spain and Argentina. There 
will be just one result in that—we’ll have 
made some more enemies. 

Thanking you for your kind attention, and 
hoping that for once you have a clear-cut 
statement of a citizen's views, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK C. SCHMIDT. 


P. S—Would like to include here my idea 
of the solution to the labor-management 
problem. 

I have often wondered why business doesn’t 
organize on a profit-sharing basis with the 
employees as partners and shareholders in 
the company. I know this has been done 
in several instances and I’ve never heard of 
labor trouble in these companies. This sys- 
tem simply eliminates the two camps of labor 
and management, making one of the whole 
works. Profit for one is gain for the other, 
making common cause and interest. Labor 
racketeers have tough sledding in such a 
set-up. 





Can an Isolationist Change His Spots? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A, PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1946 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent heretofore granted, I 
am extending my remarks by including 
an article which appeared in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor of recent date, en- 
titled ““‘State of the Netion.” 

I would like to call attention to and 
emphasize what Mr. Roscoe Drummond, 
chief of the Washington bureau of the 
Christian Science Monitor, has to say 

ith respect to the trend ioward isola- 
tionism. There is a great deal of truth 
in what Senator WaA8REN R. AuvsTIN, of 
Vermont, is quoted as having said with 
respect to the “undertow pulling tie 
United States back to isolationism and 
extreme nationalism.” The truth of that 
statement is evidenced by the corre- 
spondence which crosses my desk and by 
the position taken by a great many peo- 
ple who ought to know better. 

The truth of it is, as somebody has well 
said: 

No man can lift himself up by pulling at 
his bootstraps. The leopard cannot change 
his spots nor the Ethiopian his skin. Nor 
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can a man change his own innate nature. 
Nor can one man change the nature of any 
other. 

The failure to learn this physiological fact 
is responsible for the failure of many re- 
form measures that have been devised by 
men and governments. Human nature, 
whatever it is defined to be, is stamped upon 
the very fabric and constitution of every 
man when he is born. He inherits it from 
his ancestors, as the leopard does his spots 
and the Ethiopian his skin. The fact that 
the Ethiopian maiden camouflages her skin 
with cosmetics does not change the real na- 
ture of the skin. A person may change his 
conduct, and often does, but that does not 
change his human nature. 

As long as human beings retain their hu- 
man nature they would save themselves 
and disappoint both Ged and man. 

If professional reform organizations and 
civil authorities could ever learn that it is 
impossible for human beings to change hu- 
man nature they would save themselves 
much grief and disappointment. 


We ought to know by this time that 
we cannot legislate to change human 
nature. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I am including the 
article to which I have referred, which 
reads as follows: 


STATE OF THE NATION 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 


WASHINGTON.—In the United States Con- 
gress today there are politicians who are toy- 
ing and tampering with the Nation’s security. 

No one expects or necessarily wants Con- 
gress to do everything which the administra- 
tion recommends, even in the nonpolitical 
field of national security. But when Con- 
gress does virtually nothing which the ad- 
ministration acks in behalf of the armed 
services—and keeps on doing nothing—it’s 
time to look around for the reason. It’s 
politics, politics, politics; no matter how you 
Spell it, it’s politics. 

Three vital issues of military policy remain 
unresolved, and one of the controlling rea- 
sons is that Congress has its eye stolidly fixed 
on the coming elections. It doesn't want to 
waft the slightest disturbing breath over the 
electorate; it doesn’t want to do anythin 
controversial which might affect a 
vote; let other decisions wait, and while they 
wait America grows weaker as the world grows 
more troubled. The issues which are thus 
delayed are these: 

1. Extension of the Selective Service Act 
so that the United States Army will have 
sufficient men—until they can be obtained 
by voluntary recruitment—to carry out the 
Nation’s long-term occupation tasks in Ger- 
many and Japan and adequately garrison its 
outlying defense bases. 

2. Enactment of a universal military-train- 
ing program so that the United States will 
at all times have quickly available an ade- 
quate reserve of trained forces to help meet 
any emergency. 

3. A decision on whether the Nation’ 
armed services will be strengthened or weak- 
ened by being administratively merged int: 
a single department of national defense, as 
urged by the President. 

Obviously there can be an honest diver- 
gence of judgment over these proposed 
méasures, but when nothing positive is being 
done about ahy of them, a simple difference 
of opinion is hardiy 2n adequate explana- 
tion. A definite decision oné way or the 
other—and Congress doesn’t even waht toa 
do this because action either way might cf- 
fend a voter somewhere—is better than de- 
lay and default. 

Several questions need to be pondered 
thoughtfully before any of these three 
measures of national security are rejected. 

Will a weak America or a strong America 
contribute most to keeping the world at 
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peace? After World War I, the United States 
rejected military training, dismantled its 
Army, sunk a lot of its Navy. Did American 
military weakness in the thirties discourage 
or abet World War II? 

Are we certain that any future aggression 
will be a push-button push-over? Or must 
we, until the carefully calculated possibili- 
ties of atomic energy are clear, do whatever 
is presently mecessary, including military 
training, to be ready for future military 
needs? Can we safely risk the Nation’s se- 
curity on even the best guesses as to what fu- 
ture aggression might be like? Don’t we need 
to keep one foot on the ground while both 
eyes are on the horizon of natural scientific 
development? 

Must we not either publicly revise our 
military commitments—sucbh as the long- 
term occupation of Germany and Japan—or 
decisively equip our armed forces with the 
means to carry Out those commitments? 

Senator WARREN R. AusTIN of Vermont, who 
has reason to kncw what he is talking about, 
recently wrote to a friend: “I feel a tremen- 
dous undertow pulling the United States back 
to isolation and extreme nationalism. It 
seems more difficult now than it was during 
the war to overcome this undertow. Yet, it 
must be surmounted.” 

There is ample evidence to support Sena- 
tor AvSTIN’s appraisal. The Congressmen 
who were most isolationist before the war 
are today the most active in opposing meas- 
ures to give the Nation the military strength 
to do its share in inaintaining the peace. 

Few people really believe that America in- 
tends or wants to go back on its world com- 
mitments, but the undertow of isolation 
needs to be understood to be met. It is the 
kind of undertow which, with deep insight 
into the workings of the human mind, Paul 
once advised the Romans about: 

“For the good that I would I do not: but 
the evil which I would not, that I do. 

“I find then a law, that when I would do 
good, evil is present with me.” (Romans 7:19, 
21.) 

Paul’s insight and cdvice is pertinent today 
because the undertow of isolation in Con- 
gress is simply an attempt to reverse the con- 
structive, nonpartisan decisions Congress al- 
ready has made in behalf of world peace and 
America’s role in maintaining it. 





Hon. George F. Rogers, of New York, 
Offers Bill To Provide for National 
Health and Productive Power of the 
People of the United States by Clarify- 
ing the Laws Pertaining to Hospital 
Treatment, Medical Care, 74 Veterans’ 
Hospitals and 6 Diagnostic Research 
and Proving Centers and a Medical Fly- 
ing Corps for Disabled Veterans and 
High-Altitude Research 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE F. ROGERS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF PurRESENTATIVES 
Weunesday, March 6, 1946 


Mr. ROGERS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, seldom do I take the time of 
the House to present matters of grave 
concern to the Nation, for we have 
those outstanding Members on both sides 
of the aisle who are authorities and 
highly qualified to present the argu- 
ments for or against any given issue. 
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But the events of time have necessi- 
tated that any Member of the House 
who can assist in law making that will 
prevent total chaos in our Nation step 
forward and speak his mind, as it now 
seems that only in this way can we all 
more or less assist each other in formu- 
lating ideas which may be the means of 
checking inevitable disaster. 

America wiil soon have furnished 
20,009,000 men and women in the 
service of both world wars the means 
or excuse for dissatisfaction and unrest, 
not mentioning the ideal psychological 
environment for human misbehavior. 
Naturally; we do not purposely engage 
in wars to cause these conditions, but 
wars do have the very unfortunate habit 
of bringing in its wake home-front dis- 
asters. 

I regret to say that of late I have been 
Plagued with one persistent question 
which, without a doubt, has been asked 
every Member of Congress. Letters, tele- 
phone calls and wires have continually 
been hounding me with urgent requests 
for an answer to this vital question: 
“When can I get into a veterans’ hospital 
for treatment? Why must I wait until I 
develop a fatal disease before the vet- 
erans’ hospitals can accommodate me 
with a bed?” 

It is not for me to say that, in the past, 
veterans of wars have been treated in 
hospitals which were unfit even for those 
who were paying a debt back to society 
for some crime they had committed. 
Records show, without a question of 
doubt, that this Government, regardless 
of blame, did foster a system of veteran 
hospitalization which caused great con- 
troversy and shock to the people of this 
Nation. 

It is also true that steps and measures 
were taken to correct the evils of the last 
Veterans’ Administration by this new Ad- 
ministration and that, with proper guid- 
ance and help from an intelligent Con- 
gress the veterans of this late war will 
not have to go begging for hospitaliza- 
tion. 

This has the earmarks of digging up an 
old dead, “Jame duck.” However, it may 
well serve to prove that opinions of cer- 
tain well-meaning groups sometimes are 
the direct cause of chaos. During the 
crisis of World War I hospitalization, the 
Federal Board of Hospitalization in the 
Bureau of the Budget entertained the 
philosophy that the peak of veterans’ 
hospitalization would be about 1957. 
Meaning to say that at middle age the 
veteran would fail in health, and only 
then should he be treated. This also 
means that this Government is of th 
opinion that prevention of healt} railufe 
is of no importance cad fhat only at 
death’s door snould we begin to treat 
Giscasé. Perhaps it is, then, no wonder 

at we have such a shortage of medical 
science and care for our economy. If 
this philosophy is to be used again, and 
from the reports I have received it is 
indicated that it will, then again shall 
we hear the cries of inadequate hospital 
care of our national heroes. 

Gen. Omar N. Bradley testified in sub- 
stance to the committees of Congress, 
quote: 

They say the peak of hospitalization will 
be reached about 1970. 





This again means that only when our 
veteran is stricken with a fatal disease, 
will he be able to reach a veterans’ hospi- 
tal bed. 

It is my sincere hope and wish that 
every veteran of this war, after having 
been treated so marvelously by the Army 
and Navy medical personnel, will never 
require urgent hospitalization. However, 
since this is just a wish and there is and 
will be more so an urgent need for veter- 
ans’ hospitalization, I am now asking this 
Congress to face the issue with facts and 
reality and to pass legislation now, which 
will once and for all take care of this most 
vital need—the first charge of the Nation. 

These are the facts: In spite of the 
precautionary measures by the selective- 
service medical examiners to isolate med- 
ically unfit inductees, it is estimated, ac- 
cording to the medical disability dis- 
charges, that approximately one million 
and a half veterans have broken down in 
health, due to the rigors of War. There 
is no way of knowing the extent of future 
break-downs among the millions of other 
veterans now discharged, serving and go- 
ing to serve. We must be prepared for 
any eventuality and this preparedness 
means that we must build now the system 
of hospitals and medical corps needed to 
operate them to take care of at least 300,- 
000 bedridden veterans at one time, al! 
the time. 

It is common knowledge that an ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure, 
so why should we not admit that it is 
wiser to prevent total disability by cor- 
recting minor ills which, in the past, have 
not been cause enough for warranting a 
bed for this so-called minor ailment. 
The Army and Navy carry out the policy 
of treating diseases in their early stages 
in order not only to send a human out 
into the civil world again in good health 
but mainly to put back into the Treasury 
money that would have gone out for total 
disability. It is strange that no other 
branch of this same Government has the 
foresight to visualize this gigantic but 
simple method of high finance: Save a 
human today and save the Treasury pay. 

I do not want to draw swords with the 
wonderful medical advisers to our Gov- 
ernment officials, or whcGever else puts 
the ideas through that have been the 
stand-by of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion’s function, but I do want to wake up 
some of my colleagues to the fact that 
complication has replaced simplicity and 
that the result has been chaos, not only 
in veterans’ affairs but also in gtner n4- 
tional affairs. 

In this reference, I mean to say that 
right after the last war it took Edward 
Hines, a civilian lumberman and builder 
from Maywood, Ill., to take his old speed- 
way apart and use the materials to build 
what is today the outstanding show place 
of the Veterans’ Administration. Why is 
it necessary that a civilian must set the 
example for such a wonderful Govern- 
ment as ours to follow? 

If I thought that my colleagues were 
lending a deaf ear, I would call upon 
another Edward Hines to build a bigger 
and better veterans’ hospital for our well 
deserving veterans. But since we all 
know that the public is clamoring for 
righteousness in behalf of the returning 
veteran, we will not find it necessary to 
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ask for charity, or have to pay later for 
someone else’s idea. 

The World War Veterans’ Act of 1924, 
as amended, provides for hospitalization 
of honorably discharged veterans, even 
though their disability may not be due 
to service. This means that every vet- 
eran has the right to seek a bed in a vet- 
erans’ hospital, regardless of the nature 
of his illness, and law demands that this 
bed be provided, if available. Under 
such a law, we appear, on the surface, to 
have taken care of the veteran while, be- 
neath the surface, we are Indian givers. 

Since the President himself admitted 
to Congress that the service men and 
women were used to adequate medical 
care in the service and that they would 
expect the same continuous care in civil- 
ian life, then it follows that this adequate 
care must have its start in the Veterans’ 
Administration. This adequate care 
must come from the constitutional repre- 
sentatives of the people. Ihave statistics 
in my files which prove beyond a doubt 
that we, the Government, must build at 
least 200,000 hospital beds throughout 
this Nation. The appropriation of over 
$448,000,000 for veterans’ hospitals, 
since passage of the G.I. bill, is a start 
in the right direction. Without addi- 
tional substantial appropriations, the 
proper management of these funds and a 
law to carry out a definite program, it is 
possible that billions will be spent with- 
out achieving maximum health promo- 
tion. 

I, therefore, wish now to introduce an 
all-inclusive bill which will provide for 
the immediate additional construction of 
hospitals with bed capacity of 57,000. 
Also the building of the necessary asso- 
ciated branches of medical service to 
make the Veterans’ Administration a 
complete medical center. within itself. 
This medical center will have its own re- 
search laboratories, medical flying corps 
for quick transportation of serums, 
equipment, and patients from one spe- 
cialty to another. Also, this bill will pro- 
vide the Veterans’ Administration with 
fact-finding proving centers to deter- 
mine the merits of healing arts which 
heretofore have not been considered. 

There shall be freedom of medicine in 
the Veterans’ Administration under this 
bill of rights. No veteran shall be de- 
prived of his medical treatment if he de- 
sires his choice of physician. 

Since Gen. Omar N. Bradley has asked 
for an expression of our intentions and 
disposition of veterans’ affairs, it is high 
time that we lay bare some facts, figures, 
and start the ball rolling that will pro- 
vide the necessary law and funds which 
will expedite these pressing matters. 

The greater part of the research nec- 
essary to the formulation of this bill has 
been done by the Victors Adjustment Or- 
ganization, Inc., a national research 
group, through its president, Mr. Straude 
E. Wiseman, of Indiana. Mr. Wiseman 
has been actively interested in veterans’ 
affairs ever since the close of World War 
I and was for 6 years with the Veterans’ 
Administration at Hines, Ill., an assistant 
to the manager of that facility, the finest 
in the Administration. 

The crying need for an over-all inclu- 
sive program to meet the health needs of 


our huge influx of new veterans is only 
sharpened by the light of Mr. Wiseman’s 
research and his knowledge of the money 
and health which was wasted beyond re- 
covery by the slowness with which the 
needs of World War I veterans was met. 
Something has already been accom- 
plished, of that we are well aware, but 
we have not made our plans big enough 
to meet the need and they are not being 
acted upon with enough dispatch. The 
Congress must prove to the people of the 
Nation it is able to completely care for 
the health of its victors. 

In an address at Chicago at the na- 
tional convention of the American Legion 
on September 19, 1944, Henry Ford 2d 
said in speaking of the days following 
World War II: 

They will be days when we must concen- 
trate all our combined efforts on the re- 
habilitation of our men returning from 
service. They will be days when everything 
must take second place to help these men 
regain physical health and their mental 
happiness, 


Need I tell you those days are here? 





Ten Homeless GI’s Look to Congress 
for Help 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1946 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
received a telegram from 10 war veterans 
in Fort Dix, N. J. This telegram con- 
tains only 16 words—probably because 
these boys do not have the money to 
spend for five- and six-hundred-word 
telegrams to us, such as those we receive 
from the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards—but these 16 words, in 
their stark simplicity, express far better 
than the thousands of euphoneous 
phrases the desperate need of our re- 
turning youngsters for houses. 

For the benefit of the Members I 
should like to include in the CoNGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp what 10 homeless GI's 
have to say: 

Fort Dix, N. J. 
Congressman PATMAN: 

We fought for decent homes. Don’t let 
business as usual lobbyists take them away 
from us. 

TEN HOMELEss GI’s. 





Farm Crisis in New Jersey 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1946 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, no 
group of our American people are more 
patriotic than our New Jersey farmers. 
They have never failed our Republic in 
time of peace or war. Their contribu- 
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tion to victory in World War IT has been 
outstanding. 

Today New Jersey’s farmers are wor- 
ried and they have cause to be. It is be- 
cause of the feed shortage for farm ani- 
mals and the situation is now so serious 
that poultrymen are disposing of an un- 
warranted number of laying fowls and 
the State milk authorities report milk 
production has been reduced to an 
alarming degree. The New Jersey Farm 
Bureau, which called the crisis to the 
attention of the Secretary of Agriculture 
several weeks ago, complains no action 
has been taken looking to relief and he 
contends quite properly the northeast 
area should not be called upon to do more 
than its share in the world food-relief 
program. 

I know Mr. Anderson, who heads the 
Department of Agriculture and I cannot 
help but believe he will respond at once 
to the appeals of our State’s farmers, 
granting them every possible relief. He 
knows the whole northeast area and, in 
fact, the entire country, has a tremen- 
dous stake in this matter. 

I present communications I have re- 
ceived this week. They describe the pic- 
ture in detail. 


TRENTON, N. J., March 1, 1946. 
Hon. GorDON CANFIELD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Feed situation in New Jersey critical. 
usual heavy liquidation of chickens now 
taking place. We have presented our case to 
Secretary Anderson but after 3 weeks of con- 
ferring we can't see that any progress is being 
made in the solution of the problem. We 
need your help now. Detailed statement 
follows. 


Un- 


H. W. VooRHEEs, 
President, New Jersey Farm Bureau. 


NEw JERSEY FARM BUREAU, 
Trenton, N. J., March 1, 1946. 
Hon. GorDON CANFIELD, 
House Offie Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN CANFIELD: The alarming 


shortage of feed for farm animals constitutes 
a serious threat to the northeastern dairy and 
poultry industries and to future supply of 
fresh milk and eggs for consumption in this 
area. At a meeting of the Northeastern Gov- 
ernors’ Feed Committee, held on February 11 
in New York City, representatives from Maine 
to Maryland reported that commercial feed 
supplies in the northeast were inadequate 
and would be almost exhausted in from 
15 to 30 days. 

Feed manufacturers and local dealers re- 
port that they are urable to purchase more 
than a small part of essential ingredients now 
being used because price ceilings mak« 
more profitable for Midwest farmers to feed 
grain to hogs than to sell it as grain. It is 
true also that with corn prices at ceiling since 
October, 


it has been largely impossible to 
purchase corn except in a black mark T 
less this situation is remedied promptly 





northeastern dairy and poultry industries will 
bear the brunt of a necessary reduction in 
the numbers of livestock and poultry. 

At a recent meeting of New Jersey feed 


manufacturers and dealers held in Trenton 
it was pointed out that the situation here in 
the State is very serious. Dealers reported 
their inability to fill orders for the poultry- 
men and stated that in some sections of the 
State serious liquidation of flocks v - 
ready taking place. Recent letters from farm- 
ers in different sections of the State indicate 
this to be true. 
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Recently, Governor Edge appointed a feed 
committee to consider this matter. Certain 
recommendations were made by this com- 
mittee and also by the New Jersey feed man- 
ufacturers and dealers. These recommenda- 
tions as to how the feed situation might be 
improved were called to the attention of Un- 
der Secretary Hutson on February 14, and 
were again called to Secretary Anderson’s at- 
tention on February 19. It was obvious from 
both of these conferences that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture appreciates the sericus- 
ness of the situation but apparently they are 
at a loss as to how it might be corrected. 

On February 18, Gov. Walter E. Edge wired 
Secretary of Agriculture Anderson, as fol- 
lows: 

“On February 14 the northeastern gover- 
nors’ feed committee placed before Under 
Secretary of Agriculture Hutson the critical 
feed situation in this area and found him in 
substantial agreement with its appraisal of 
the existing situation. Accordingly, I urge 
that early steps be taken to bring about an 
equitable distribution of feed and thus pre- 
vent the inevitable large-scale liquidation of 
livestock and poultry in the Northeast. If 
such liquidation should occur, this large seg- 
ment of our population would be faced with 
a serious shortage of essential foods for 
months to come.” 

To date, no action has been taken by the 
authorities which would in any way relieve 
the situation here in New Jersey. We have 
tried every possible means through regular 
channels to accomplish this. We feel now 
that we must call on you for help. It is my 
understanding that similar action is being 
taken in all of the Northeastern States. I 
believe that the congressional delegation 
from these States is being approached to the 
end that they are acquainted with the sit- 
uation and in hopes that they can do some- 
thing to help relieve it. 

I appreciate that this is a very brief state- 
ment concerning this very serious problem. 
There is no question in our minds, however, 
that unless something is done soon we, here 
in the Northeast, will have to liquidate our 
cows and chickens to an extent far in excess 
of other areas of the country. We are willing, 
in view of present feed shortages and par- 
ticularly in view of the situation in Europe, 
to do our part in the liquidation but we do 
not feel that we should be asked to do more 
than other areas. 

I want to impress on you the fact that this 
matter is serious and I am in hopes that you 
can assist in making available a larger supply 
of feed for the New Jersey farmers, at once. 

Very truly yours, 
HERBERT W. VOORHEES, 
President. 


New Brunswick, N. J., March 4, 1946. 
Hon, GorDoN. CANFIELD, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Critical shortage of feed will force New 
Jersey poultrymen to dispose of an unwar- 
ranted number of laying fowls and greatly 
curtail raising of replacement stock. Gover- 
nor’s feed committee has placed facts before 
Secretary Anderson without results. We look 
to you for help. We need it. 

C. T. Darpy, 
President, New Jersey State Poultry 
Association. 


TRENTON, N. J., March 4, 1946. 
Hon. GORDON CANFIELD, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
Feed situation in New Jersey most critical. 
Those in authority in Washington apparently 
unable to do anything about it. Already re- 
ducing milk production to an alarming de- 
gree. Can you help? 
ARTHUR F. ForAN, 
Director of Milk Control. 


Atlanta Newspaper Charges Selfish Inter- 
ests Attempting To Scuttle Veterans’ 
Housing Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1946 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Atlanta Constitution long. has been 
known as one of the most objective 
journals of the deep South. 

For the benefit of those Members who 
might have been deceived by the propa- 
ganda barrage directed against our vet- 
erans’ housing program by the real- 
estate speculators, I should like to in- 
clude in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp an 
editorial published by that newspaper on 
March 1: 


BLOCKING THE HOUSING PROGRAM 


The President’s housing program had 
rough going in the House of Representatives 
yesterday. 

All indications are that selfish interests 
are at work to scuttle the entire effort to 
provide low-cost homes for veterans. 

Despite the fact that each day’s delay is 
costing the Nation 3,000 urgently needed ad- 
ditional housing units, Congress continues 
to bicker and dawdle. 

The housing measure currently under dis- 
cussion, authored by the able Texan, Rep- 
resentative PATMAN, would merely authorize 
Federal Housing Administrator Wilson Wyatt 
to continue the priority system whereby 
available materials are channeled into low- 
cost houses for veterans. 

Yet it is being indiscriminately attacked 
as communistic, bureaucratic, and dictato- 
rial and is the target of as vicious an organ- 
ized pressure campaign as has recently been 
seen on Capitol Hill. 

One can only hope the Nation’s homeless 
veterans are taking careful note of the iden- 
tity of those who are blocking action on the 
only positive housing program yet offered. 
One trusts they will find it convenient, in 
coming elections, to inquire of those who so 
vehemently oppose the President’s plan why 
they have not a single alternative proposal 
to submit. 

The Nation has an obligation to the mil- 
lions of men who laid down their peacetime 
pursuits to bear arms in defense of our 
liberties. 

They must be provided housing in the 
quickest, most practical manner. Those who, 
for their own selfish motives, are delaying 
the only plausible program to accomplish 
this should be called to account for their 
actions. 





“Let Us Begin Afresh” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1946 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, the war 
with its tragic and sternly realistic epi- 
sodes has developed some of the finest 
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poetry in the entire history of literature. 
In the midst of his exacting duties as q 
private first class, in Europe, Jack H. 
Monninger of Indianapolis has written 
a poem which I think is worthy of being 
preserved in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcoprp. 
It is as follows: 


LET US BEGIN AFRESH 


Let us bow our heads in shame, but keep 
within our hearts the flame, 

That makes our victories truly great. 

As nations fall, as nations rise, let’s show the 
world that we surmise 

The truth, that still shall guide our fate. 

And if we falter on our way because of 
wounds received in fray, 

Let us fear not, for we are men of men. 


Let us lift our heads with pride, and in our 
E fellow men confide, 

That they might reach their weakened goals, 
And like the blast that shook our world, so 
peace could again be unfurled 
We now must forge ahead with self control. 
And if we are engulfed by fear and shirk 

because our fate is near, 
Let us begin afresh, and battle to the end, 


Let us hear the Voice we seek, Yes we are 
strong, but we are weak, 

For we are fearing men of gathered mass. 

If evils in our hearts still burn, we ask for 
aid to help us spurn 

This element, that tends to haunt us till the 
last. 

And if, in seeking for the light we lose our 
way on darkest night, 

Let us repent, and dawn shall come again. 


Let us again regain our waste and send it 
forth so all might taste 

Our good, though long it has been dead. 

And if our fears and wounds and faiths, 
still cannot make us contemplate, 

Then we are lost, the same as those we have 
misled. 

And if we know just why we fail, let us again 
retrace our trail, 

For we are men of men. “Let us begin 

afresh.” 


—VJack Harris Monniger. 





Our Silly Food Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1946 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the good 
judgment and sound common sense con- 
tained in the following editorial taken 
from the Chicago Tribune of Monday, 
March 4, 1946, concerning our present 
silly policy of providing food subsidies, 
is so applicable and pertinent to subsi- 
dies in general, and to the school-lunch 
subsidy and the proposed housing subsidy 
in particular, that I commend it to the 
thoughtful consideration of my col- 
leagues in the House: 


BONUS FOR HEAVY EATING 


Every month the Government pays $5 of 
the average family’s grocery bill. The remit- 
tance isn’t made to the housewife or the 
grocer, but the payment is made just the 
same. The way it works is that the Treas- 





ury sends some money to the flour millers 
and directs them to credit enough on every 
barrel of flour to reduce the price of a loaf 














of bread by a penny. The sugar people get 
their checks so that the consumer saves a 
cent a pound. The dairy people get a con- 
tribution of about a cent for each quart of 
milk. Other payments on behalf of each 
family are made for meat, cheese, and some 
other things. 

The Government calls these subsidy pay- 
ments. At the end of a year they amount 
to about $2,000,000,000. That would average 
¢60 a family or $5 a month. To get one’s full 
share it is necessary to eat just the things 
the Government helps to pay for. In gen- 
eral, vegetarians are out of luck. Those who 
are on a breadless reducing diet are out a 
penny on every loaf they don’t eat. Citizens 
who are so desperately ill that they cannot 
eat anything receive no consideration. To 
get the most out of the subsidy system, you 
must buy only the-articles on which the 
bounty is paid, and at the table let yourself 
eo With this rule as a guide: The more you 
buy and the more you eat, the more you save. 

Piaying favorites among the victuals does 
not become a government. A sick man ought 
to have as much consideration as a well 
one. The fair way to pass around this $2,- 
000,000,000 is to divide up the money, and let 
the consumer who likes spinach eat spinach, 
without cutting off his benefit payment. 
Let the ration board hand out a crisp new $5 
bill to each housewife every Monday morn- 
ing. The cost to the Treasury wceuld be 
exactly the same as at present. The benefit 
to the average family would be the same. 

Of course, if the Government distributed 
the subsidy to the consumer to enable him 
to pay full price, instead of to the producer 
to enable him to sell at a cut price, nobody 
could pretend any longer that subsidy pay- 
ments are necessary to prevent inflation, 
Anyone capable of a moment’s sustained con- 
centration would realize that subsidies are 
about the most inflationary elements in the 
whole economy. It-is no more inflationary 
to give the consumer the money directly 
than to give it to somebody else to pass 
along. 

Selling food below cost has had conse- 
quences that could have been foreseen. De- 
spite record production in 1945, supplies are 
so much reduced that the President is or- 
ganizing a famine emergency committee, 
whose object is to get people to eat less and 
weste less. An administration which pays 
a premium on eating, and then appeals to 
people to eat less is silly beyond all belief. 
Mr. Hoover will have rendered the country 
another great service if he enables Mr. Tru- 
man to understand this. 





Farmers Union of California 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JACK Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1946 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with considerable personal 
gratification that I learn that the Cali- 
fornia division of the Farmers Union 
has severéd its’ relationship with the 
National Farmers Union. It has been 
apparent to me for many years that the 
policies of the National Farmers Union, 
under the leadership of James G. Patton, 
were not compatible with the policies of 
the California division of this farm 
group. The following communications 
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which I have just received from Cali- 
fornia are self explanatory, and I com- 
mend them to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 


To Officers, Executive Committee, and Mem- 
bers of the Annual Convention of the 
National Farmers Union, Meeting ut 
Topeka, Kans., March 4, 5, and 6, 1946: 

There sometimes cames a time in the his- 
tory of all men and organizations when, 
through lack of understanding of one an- 
other’s problems, disagreement on policies, 
and assumption of authority neither war- 
ranted nor authorized, it appears best for all 
parties to dissolve the ties that have bound 
them, terminating all mutual obligation. 

The members of the California division of 
the Farmers Union are very conscious of and 
believers in the principle that “all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights, and 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.” 

It now appears that the officials of the 
National Farmers Union, denying these 
principles, have during the past few years 
departed so far from the original cbjectives 
and precepts of the founding of the National 
Farmers Union that it would be contrary to 
all sense of reason, self-respect, and reten- 
tion of our liberties, for our California union 
to remain affiliated with the national union. 

Particularly do we point out the denial 
of the right of California by the national 
union officials to: 

1. Decide for itself a position on the Amer- 
ican-Mexican treaty. 

2. To state its opinion on the 160-acre 
land ownership limitation in the Central 
Valley water project. 

3. The right of selection of its own mem- 
bers with whom they work and associate. 

4. The right to support cooperative en- 
terprises of their own choosing. 

5. The right to have their State officials 
carry out projects and represent principles 
that have been inaugurated and determined 
upon in membership meetings, arrived at 
after free and open debate. 

6. Although frequently requested to do so, 
not once has any of the national officers 
visited with the California union. However, 
they have had time to come to California 
more than once and meet with grours hostile 
to the California union, even to the extent 
of interesting paid employees of the Federal 
Government. 

7. Last, the right to state their beliefs 
whom the national president associates him- 
self in an executive capacity with groups that 
many of our members believe are working 
against our American form of government. 

Not being able to acknowledge the author- 
ity of the national union to dictate to the 
California union in the above regard: 

We, the officers and members of the execu- 
tive committee, meeting in Newman, Calif., 
on Washington's birthday, 1946, do hereby 
present and relinquish to the National Farm- 
ers Union convention assembled in session at 
Topeka, Kans., March 4, 5, and 6, 1946, our 
charter and do in every way proclaim our 
independence of and disassociation from 
what is known as the National Farmers Union. 

Furthermore, we request the delegates and 
members of said gathering, by suitable reso- 
lution, to consummate such action. 

We part bearing in mind a very pleasant 
and useful association with the officers and 
rank and file of the national and of the sev- 
eral State farms unions over a period of al- 
most half a century. 

As we have in the past, we intend to con- 
tinue to be of service to California agricul- 
ture. Any time in the future our policies 


and views should parallel as to the needs of 
the California farmer, you can count on our 
wholehearted cooperation and support. 


All81 


Respectfully submitted to the naticnal 
convention. 
Fred Talbot, Fred Hassler, M. N. Par- 
sons, Joe Aguiar, L. W. Armstrong, 
Wm. Grothman, Ben Arnhold, Carl 
Visman, R. V. Garrod, Tony Fer- 
reira, Myrtle Talbot. 


On February 14, 1946, James G. Patton, 
president of the National Farmers Union, 
suspended the charter of the California 
Farmers Union. This action was approved 
by the national board. These charges are 
not substantiated by facts, consequently, 
Fred Taibot, chairman of the State executive 
committee, called this committee in session 
on February 22. The committee unani- 
mously placed themselves on record as be- 
lieving agriculture could be better served by 
the State union withdrawing from the Na- 
tional. This has been done. As a short 
résumé of the charges against the California 
union on which action was purportedly 
based, and the State answer thereto, would 
be interesting to our members, we present 
the following statement of national union 
charges. 

1. California accuses the national presi- 
dent of accepting prominent places in the 
CIO-PAC. 

Answer: California got that information 
from a paper published in another State, and 
merely discussed it. James G. Patton was 
vice president of the PAC. 

2. Accuses the California union of stating 
the national union policies were radical and 
communistic. 

Answer: California merely stated what was 
reported in the national paper. 

3. Hostile to family type farming. 

Answer: California is and always has been 
favorable to the American type family farm, 
but is in cpposition to collectivism as applied 
to farming. 

4. Opposing the American-Mcxican water 
treaty. 

Answer: Before Boulder Dam was com- 
pleted, Mexico annually got 750,000 acre-feet 
of water from the Colorado River. Under the 
new treaty with a more even distribution over 
the year, America grants Mexico 1,800,000 
acre-feet annually from the Colorado. Mex- 
ico, however, gives to Texas 350,000 acre- 
feet per annum from a tributary of the 
Rio Grande, which water Mexicans never have 
and could not use. So, all told, Mexico gets 
1,800,000 acre-feet annually, originating in- 
the United States. Texas gets 350,000 acre- 
feet of water from Mexican territory. The 
California union did oppose that treaty. 
Patton favored it. 

5. The State union an appendage of the 
State president. , 

Answer: False, because the State president 
always carried out the policies of its members 
as expressed at their annual meetings. 

5A. Accuses California of opposing the 160- 
acre limitation on land ownership under the 
Central Valley water project. 

Answer: This is an effort to regulate farm 
acreage by bureaucratic rulings, a very vicious 
procedure. 

6. California had less than 1,000 bona fide 
members. 

Answer: What is a bona fide member? 
Oklahoma was one time down to 220. As 
long as the $500 per year was accepted by 
the national union, that has always, up to 
now, been sufficient to retain a charter. 

7. Refused to take in persons eligible for 
membership or authorize organization of 
local unions. 

Answer: California differs with the na- 
tional in regard to eligibility. California 
never refused any eligibles according to the 
California union standards. 
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8. Frustrated all advances for growth in 
order to operate as the personal appendage 
of the State president. 

Answer: Refer back to No. 5. 

9. Abandoned fundamental objectives of 
the national union. 

Answer: If what the national paper prints 
are the fundamental objectives of the na- 
tional union most California members can- 
not subscribe to them. California members 
believe it is the national union that has 
abandoned the Farmers’ Union principles, 
not California. 

10. Have openly and publicly urged appli- 
cants for membership to join other unions 
and organizations. 

Answer: Entirely false, this accusation is 
based on the statement very properly asked, 
“Why do you wish to affiliate with the Farm- 
ers’ Union?” Upon the answer to this ques- 
tion to a large degree depends acceptance of 
applicant. 

11. Abandoned by word and deed para- 
graph 2 in the charter and in its constitu- 
tion, article II. 

Answer: This applies to membership qual- 
ifications. No one yet has been admitted 
to our California union who did not believe 
in a Supreme Being and whose major finan- 
cial interests were that of farming. 

R. V. GARROD. 





Dangerous Medicine 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK FELLOWS 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1946 


Mr. FELLOWS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Bangor (Maine) Daily News of 
March 4, 1946: 


DANGEROUS MEDICINE 


“Hold all prices to the prescribed line and 
you hold back inflation.” 

Three times a week, administration broad- 
casters tell the public that, by radio. Al- 
most every day, administration spokesmen 
say it in print. Not Mr. Bowles—he limits his 
appeal to rent, food, and clothes—but a whole 
host of lesser fry. 

What do they mean? 

Surely, they are deceived. And s0, surely, 
they are deceiving. 

Four factors cause inflation: 

(a) An abnormal growth of purchasing 
power; 

(b) Such wage-increases as augment that 
power and, at the same time, augment both 
production-costs and consumption-demand; 

(c) Abnormal demand, or need, for com- 
modities; . 

(d) A production that is abnormally be- 
low demand. 

Just now, the country’s ready-money sup- 
ply, ‘“hand-money,” is greater than it was at 
the start of World War II, almost three times 
greater than in 1929. “With all that cash to 
spend,” people ask, “why worry?” 

Here’s why: 

Because the increase isn’t an increase in 
real wealth. Because, instead, it is the re- 
sult of Government bond issues, which raised 
the Government debt to grotesque propor- 
tions. Because, while we face a budget that 
inflationarily threatens an actual deficit 
larger than the prewar deficit, the Treasury 
can hold down interest rates only by infla- 
tionary processes. 

The Presidential formula for wage raises 
without price raises—though Mr. Truman 
compromises somewhat in such matters as 
steel—is really a formula for inflation, It 


\ 
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merely increases a purchasing power which, 
relative to services and commodities, was al- 
ready too great. 

Necessarily, during the war, production of 
lasting commodities was nearly zero. Result: 
The demand for them today is more than just 
abnormal; it is practically unprecedented. 
Now price control over the manufacture of 
new commodities—replacements—is danger- 
ously keeping production far below demand. 

Teachers of political economy must be 
curious as to what inspired idiot started the 
administration’s evidently sincere belief that 
we cannot have inflation if prices are kept at 
a given level. For the belief, as formulated 
by those Government spokesmen, is simply 
not true. 





Explanatien of Vote on Housing Bill Will 
Be Demanded by Homeless Ex-Service- 
men and Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1946 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, notwith- 
standing the adoption of several amend- 
ments to the GI housing bill which has 
greatly weakened some of its provisions, 
I shall reluctantly vote for it on final 
passage. I shall do so in the hope that 
the body on the other side of the Capitol 
will restore the provisions of the bill or 
by further amendment will bring its 
effect and purpose in line with the origi- 
nal recommendations of that construc- 
tive and far-seeing official, Mr. Wilson 
Wyatt, Housing Expediter, upon whose 
shoulders the President has thrust the 
burden of relieving the critical situation 
facing our homeless ex-servicemen and 
citizens of our country. 

It is to be deplored that these crippling 
amendments have been adopted by a 
nearly unanimous vote of the Republi- 
cans with the aid of the votes of some 
reactionary Democrats. It is inconceiv- 
able that they should vote against the 
establishment of price ceilings on build- 
ing materials and supplies and a limi- 
tation on the cost of construction of 
homes which would insure the building 
of a home within the financial means of 
our ex-servicemen and citizens who are 
practically homeless. They are living 
today in crowded quarters, in rooms 
without adequate or proper facilities, in 
converted apartments, attics, and base- 
ments, under double-up arrangements, 
all of which do not lend to decent. or 
healthy living. Yet in the face of these 
existing conditions, which are bound to 
grow worse with the return of additional 
hundreds of thousands of veterans, we 
find, as I have stated, the Republicans 
voting almost en bloc with some reac- 
tionary Democrats in denying them the 
relief which they so imperatively need. 
It appears to me that they are more 
interested in the builders, material sup- 
pliers, and the real-estate operators than 
in the ex-servicemen and those of our 
citizenry who are without a roof over 
their heads. 

One cannot come to any other conclu- 
sion than that these groups, supported 





by one of the worst organized lobbies 1 
have ever observed in my long years of 
service, have selfishiy opposed the limit- 
ing provisions of the bill in order to de- 
rive a still greater profit at the expense 
of our ex-servicemen and citizens. 

I again express the hope, Mr. Speaker, 
that the other body will so amend the 
bill as to prevent gouging by selfish 
groups and that a real opportunity wil) 
be afforded to our homeless ex-service- 
men and citizens in this acute emergency 
to obtain decent homes at a reasonable 
cost. 





What Is the Legion? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1946 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, as 
a member of the American Legion, I 
noted with a great deal of interest an 
article appearing in the American Le- 
gion magazine entitled “What Is the 
Legion?” by Chief Justice Robert G. 
Simmons, supreme court, State of Ne- 
braska, and former Member of this body. 

I feel his remarks are worthy of wide 
publicity and therefore have asked to 
have them extended in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 


- 


WHAT IS THE LEGION? 


We of another war sometimes are asked, 
“What is the American Legion?” The Amer- 
ican Legion is not a club, although many of 
its posts operate clubhouses. It is not a fra- 
ternal organization, although it offers the 
fellowship of comrades in arms. The Legion 
is a service organization. It is the trustee 
of a sacred responsibility and power. The 
beneficiaries of this trust own the Legion. It 
belongs to those men and women who bear 
on their bodies and minds the marks of the 
price they have paid for love of country. 
It belongs to the father and mother, the 
widow and the orphans of those for whom 
there can be no homecoming. It belongs to 


_ those sons and daughters of ours who yet 


serve America in the far-flung spaces of the 
world. It belongs to every man and woman 
of America who has honorably served his 
Nation in the armed forces. While it serves 
its membership and those who were of the 
armed forces, it also has a primary concern 
in the future of America. It has offered and 
will continue to offer leadership in those 
causes that promote the well-being of the 
Nation. It seeks the cooperation and help of 
every citizen. It belongs to the Nation. 
Those who own it are the beneficiaries of 
its service and its strength. Through it we 
who served America in times of war continue 
to serve it and each other in time of peace. 





Science and Our Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1946 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. M*¢. 
Speaker, on March 5, 1946, it was ray 
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privilege to be present at a dinner in 
honor of 40 winners of the fifth annual 
science talent search competing for the 
Westinghouse science scholarships. 

I was lucky enough to be invited be- 
cause David Dill Cudaback, 17, of Napa, 
Calif., and a son of one of my constitu- 
ents, was one of the winners. 

The war gave a great impetus to 
science and the development and use of 
the atomic bomb dramatized science and 
focused attention on the part it can play 
in destruction and, by way of contrast, 
what it can do to help us in peace. 
These young scientists, who were the 
pest out of thousands who competed, 
typify for us the scientists of the future, 
They are eager, bright, and ambitious 
young Americans who are anxious to 
contribute their talents to the develop- 
ment of a better civilization. We hope 
their talents will never be used or re- 
quired for destructive purposes or for 
that legalized murder we call war. 
They do not want this to happen. We 
hope that the statesmen of the world— 
who this very hour are making decisions 
and developing policies that may develop 

world of law and peace—will make 
heir dream of a world of peace and 
happiness come true. 

Dr. E. U. Condon, Director of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, and a noted 

cientist, delivered a most inspiring 
peech at this meeting, which I am in- 
cluding in these remarks: 

We are met here tonight to do honor, not 
only to the 40 boys and girls who are the 
nners in the fifth annual science talent 
search but also to the thousands of boys and 
girls throughout our land and throughout 
the world, who are our hope for the scientific 
levelopment of the future. Ycu 40 are 
ht boys and girls. You are therefore 
ntelligent enough to realize that you are 
rtunate. You know that there are plenty 
1ore of equal promise and enthusiasm back 
me where you come from. You know that 
ur presence here does not mean that you 
are already made as scientists. You know 
that it simply means that you have shown 
yourselves worthy of the support and en- 
couragement which Westinghouse science 
scholarships afford. 

And you know that with this support you 
éccept a responsibility to work for maximum 
self-development as creative scientists and 

d citizens. 

The future of science in the world, indeed, 
need give us no concern if in every land the 
boys and girls of eager intelligence compa- 
rable to yours will be sought out and given 
the opportunities for growth which await 
you. I have no fears for the future if we 
entrust it to free, inquiring, critical minds 
such as yours. 

But, my young friends, there are quite a 
few of your elders gathered here tonight, 

nd there are some things I want to say to 
them. The people of my generation and 
those who are my elders have made quite 
a sorry mess of the world in which you are 
sOing to have to live. I want to talk to them 
about some things we need to do right 
way—in the next few years—to make 















see mee oe 


ing the background knowledge and tech- 
hique with which you will make your con- 
tributions to science in the future. 

Millions are dead, millions more are home- 
less, hungry, and shivering at the end of the 
worst war in man’s history. In America we 
have been more fortunate, although even 
here we have war-born difficulties; there is, 
for instance, a serious shortage of women’s 
stockings made of a particularly favored 
Synthetic fiber. 


The war’s destruction far exceeds that of 
any catastrophe yet known. The war ended 
with the application of a new weapon that 
is a thousand times more frightful than the 
weapons which produced most of the war's 
frightfulness. And already we have respon- 
sible statements from scientists who made 
this development, that bombs a thousand 
times more powerful than those already used 
are capable of being made in the near fu- 
ture. There are men living who know how 
to make a single bomb whose destructiveness 
is equal to a million 10-ton block busters. 
One such bomb, dropped cn Washington or 
any other major city, may be expected to 
wipe out its population, to destroy its build- 
ings utterly, and to render the site unin- 
habitable due to poisoning by radioactive 
materials. 

In the face of this situation, people react 
essentially in one of two ways. The first 
kind say, “It’s just another weapon. Man- 
kind learned to adapt to the longbow, and 
the crossbow, and the B-29. We have al- 
ways had wars.” An extreme expression of 
this kind is found in a speech by Prof. Les- 
lie A. White, of the anthropology depart- 
ment of the University of Michigan, deliv- 
ered in- Philadelphia. last December. He 
says, “As for the extermination of the hu- 
man race as a consequence of hurling 
atomic thunderbolts, this, too, may be ad- 
mitted as a possibility, and all we can say 
is that if it is to come it will come.” This is 
indeed a rather coldly hopeless, fatalistic ex- 
pression. Professor White further says, “Ex- 
travagant expressions of horror will not alter 
the course of events.” 

There is a certain rhetorical trick here 
in that in our language, “extravagant” con- 
notes exaggeratedly inaccurate and thus 
emotionally detracts from the serious warn- 
ings which responsibile physcists are trying 
to give us. Now, I would agree that expres- 
sions of horror alone wiil not alter the course 
of events. But I insist that if we look at 
what civilization has suffered in World War 
II, even before the atom bomb, and couple 
it with the picture of a war with plentiful 
use of the old-fashioned one-hoss shay atom 
bombs, and further with the picture of a 
war with both sides equipped with the really 
potent 1950 mcdels—then, I say, no expres- 
sion of horror of which our hearts are capa- 
ble can be exaggerated or extravagant. I say 
we need not and should not fatalistically 
await death, reading papers to an academic 
society meeting in a museum in Philadel- 
phia. 

The second kind of people react differently. 
We say, this is the end. Mankind has 
brought down suffering and death on its 
head, spiritual values have been destroyed, 
hatreds have been nourished and developed 
into great social cancers by war, and the war 
fears and the war suspicions and divisions 
among men. 

This has been going on since the begin- 
ning of time and will surely destroy us all 
if we let it continue. This second kind of 
people say simply that this must stop. We 
say there is such a thing as progress toward 
a higher level of development. With all the 
stumbling and fumbling, we see an upward 
trend throughout human history. We read 
the lesson Of history to be that men can go 
forward together, and that men can progress 
to new freedoms, and new areas of social 
adjustment. 

We see that man’s growing mastery over 
the forces of nature also serves to amplify 
the magnitude of the social crises which con- 
front him. Centuries ago, wars were local 
affairs. However terrible, they affected only 
relatively small sectors of civilization. But 
the last two major wars were world wars in 
a true sense. Their damage literally affected 
everyone. We face a situation in which a 
future world war, employing atom bombs, 
in rockets guided by radio, and many other 
marvels of man’s perverted ingenuity, will 
achieve a destructiveness thousands of times 
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greater than ever achieved before. The mag- 
nitude of the crisis is such that we must 
soberly think of the choice as being between 
drifting into a war which will lead to the 
destruction of civilization, leaving a rem- 
nant of stunned, confused, poverty-stricken, 
frightened men and women amid the ruins— 
or a wholesome healthy development of a 
united mankind, using its intelligence co- 
operatively for the good of all. 

I beg of you, cast in your lot with the per- 
sons of the second kind—the people who be- 
lieve there is a possibility that men through- 
out the world can live in freedom and justice, 
in love and good will, that they can devote 
their full energies to constructive applica- 
tion of the rational thinking to call science 
to the arts of peace. In asking you to join 
with us, I make no promise of certain secu- 
rity. I only promise hope, and tell you that 
the other way leads to certain doom. If we 
try to establish the brotherhood of man on 
earth we may fail, but if we do not even try 
we shall surely fail, and what an unbearable 
load of guilt our consciences will then have 
to carry. 

So much for the generalities of the situa- 
tion in which we find ourselves. Now, if I 
may, I would like to comment a little more 
specifically on the immediate choices which 
lie before us. 

We must assert ourselves in every kind of 
agency of world cooperation toward positive 
wholesome working together for human wel- 
fare. This means the fullest kind of active 
support to the efforts of peoples everywhere 
to go forward, in political and economic free- 
dom, to the highest level of educational, 
scientific and cultural achievement This 
means specifically support to UNO, UNRRA, 
and UNESCO, and whatever other such act:v- 
ities lie ahead. 

We must particularly seek to bring about 
closer working relationships with our friends 
and allies, the Russians. Russia and the 
United States are tcday the most powerful 
nations in the world so unless we can get 
along together, there is no hope for peace. 
We must seek to recapture something of the 
feeling of joy and pride we had in being on 
their side, after Stalingrad and during their 
long, arduous drive to push the Nazi war 
machine out of their devastated lands. We 
must welcome their scientists to our labora- 
tories, as they have welcomed ours to theirs, 
and extend the base of scientific cooperation 
with this great people. Of course, we must 
behave this way toward the scientists of all 
nations—I only mention Russia because she 
is right now the target of attack by those 
irresponsible, who think she would be a suit- 
able adversary in the next world war. 

We must regain for all scientists that free- 
dom from military domination which is so 
necessary if science is to be used for peaceful 
ends. With nazism not wholly exterminated, 
we must have scientists contributing to the 
development of our tools of war, since, Ged 
forbid, we may, if all else fails, have to use 
them. But the scientific life of the country 
must not be subordinated to, nor derive its 
chief support from, the military. 

This is essential in the 
military themselves. 


interests of the 
Because the scientific 
tary spirit, science simply will not go forward 
under domination. Nowadays men must 
work together in large organizations. It is 
characteristic of the military organization 
that operations are planned and directed 
from the top, with the details executed by 
men below, by persons who unquestioningly 
end obediently respond to the orders given 
them from above. The flow of original think- 
ing is from the top to the bottom. I con- 
ceive just the opposite to be true in a prop- 
erly administered scientific organization. 
The function of a scientific director is to set 
up working conditions where the lowliest 
novitiate is put in touch with all the prob- 
lems in his field and encouraged to worry 
about them and to come out creatively with 
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new ideas and results. He is the sole judge 
of what knowledge he needs in order to work 
effectively on his problem. The flow of origi- 
nal thinking in this case is mainly from the 
bottom to the top. 

Every worker must have access to the whole 
story because no one can foresee which scien- 
tist -will have the truly creative idea. And 
each scientist must be free to discuss his 
ideas, while in the formative state, with his 
colleagues anywhere, for it is from the work- 
ing together of many minds that new science 
comes. 

In contrasting the military and scientific, 
I do not wish to imply that one is wholly 
wrong and the other wholly right. Just as 
I do not recommend the military procedure 
for the conduct of scientific research, neither 
would I want our safety to depend on the 
outcome of a battle in which the scientific 
method of free discussion, independent 
thinking and mutual criticism was followed 
by all the captains and lieutenants on the 
battlefield. Military operations and scien- 
tific research are two quite different kinds of 
human activity and neither should be sub- 
ordinated to the other. 

Of course my reason for stressing this point 
is that right now we are confronted in 
America with a situation in which scientists 
are being held very strictly under military 
domination, to the severe detriment of cur 
scientific development and the development 
of wholesome international relations. 

What is going on? Prominent scientists 
are denied the privilege of traveling abroad. 
Physicists are not allowed to discuss certain 
areas of their science with each other, even 
as between individuals working on closely re- 
lated phases of the same subject. They can 
only communicate through official channels, 
involving censorship of their communica- 
tions by Army officers without knowledge and 
s0 without competence. Information essen- 
tial to understanding is being denied to stu- 
dents in our universities, so that, if this sit- 
uation were to continue, the young students 
we honor here tonight will get from their 
professors Only a watered-down Army-ap- 
proved version of the laws of nature. 

In this connection one is reminded of the 
Holy Scriptures where, in the eighteenth 
verse of the eighth chapter of Ecclesiastes, 
We read: 

“Wisdcm is better than weapons of war; 
but one sinner destroyeth much good.” 

The laws of nature, some seem to think, are 
ours exclusively, and that we can keep others 
from learning by locking up what we have 
learned in the laboratory and not telling it 
to our allies. Later they will learn what we 
know and more besides, which, because of our 
unfriendly behavior, we cannot expect them 
to tell us. In the course of time, because of 
such provocations, we are allies no more—we 
start as friends and end as snarling, sus- 
picious neighbors. 

It is sinister indeed how one evil step leads 
to another. Having created an air of sus- 
picion and mistrust, there will be persons 
among us who think other nations can know 
nothing except what is learned by espionage. 
So, when other countries make atom bombs, 
perhaps much better than those we have, 
these persons will cry “treason” at our scien- 
tists, for they will find it inconceivable that 
another country could make a bomb in any 
other way except by aid from Americans. 

Let us cast this isolationist, chauvinist 
poison from cur minds before we corrode our 
hearts and arcuse suspicions of our motives in 
the minds of the decent peoples of the world. 
Let us cooperate wholeheartedly with the 
other nations of the world to agree to use 
atomic energy only for peaceful purposes and 
to set up an inspection system to enforce 
such agreement. The United Nations As- 
sembly has unanimously voted to establish 
ar atomic energy commission: to draw up 
such a plan. In face of the frightfulness of 
atomic warfare, it is inconceivable to me 
that any nation will refuse to participate in a 
program of international cooperation and in- 
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spection. Yet, much public discussion, and 
even more private conversation, is based upon 
the assumption of such a refusal. We must 
push forward with all possible speed in order 
to find out where we stand in the world today 
so that it is no longer possible for different 
groups and different nations to base their 
thinking and their planning upon different 
hypotheses. I am confident that if we do 
this the outcome will be world friendship and 
cooperation, and not atomic war and the de- 
struction of civilization. 

In closing I would like again to quote 
Scripture, this time the New Testament, 
seventeenth verse of the eighth chapter of 
Luke: 

“For nothing is secret, that shall not be 
made manifest, neither anything hid, that 
shall not be made known and come abroad.” 

Finally, I want to read to you from a poem 
by Elizabeth Barrett Browning, called, “The 
Truth Is Whole”: 


“Use is the aim of Science! give again 

A golden sentence to the faithful pen— 

Dwell not on parts! For parts contract the 
mind; 

And knowledge still is useless when confined, 

The yearning soul, enclosed in narrow bound 

May be ingenious, but is ne’er profound: 

Spoiled of its strength, the fettered thought 
grows tame; 

And want of air extinguishes the flame!” 


My young friends, do not be depressed by 
my remarks. Go on, work hard, enjoy to the 
fullest the expanding view and the com- 
munion with nature which your study of 
science will bring—the while, I hope, we 
others shall join together in healing war's 
wounds, and making the kind of world in 
which your talents can have free play to de- 
velop wholesome applications to human wel- 
fare for all the peoples of the world. 





Apathetic and Pathetic 
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EON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
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Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
once during a great crisis, it was said: 
“When the educated, industrious, tem- 
perate, thrifty citizens are as prompt 
and zealous and unfailing in duty as 
the ignorant and venal and mischiev- 
ous, or when it is clear they cannot be 
roused to their duty, then, but not until 
then, if ignorance and corruption al- 
ways carry the day, there can be no 
honest question that this Government 
has failed. But, let us not be deceived. 
While good men sit at home, not know- 
ing that there is anything to be done, 
nor caring to know, half persuaded that 
this Republic is the contemptible rule of 
a mob and secretly longing for some 
splendid and vigorous despotism, then 
remember that it is not a government 
mastered by ignorance; it is a govern- 
ment betrayed by intelligence.” 

I hope those who believe in liberty 
and its preservation, and who boast of 
their education and intelligence, will read 
and digest the editorial which I am in- 
serting by unanimous consent as a part 
of my remarks: 

APATHETIC AND PATHETIC 


Concerning Premier Stalin’s Russia and its 
international conduct, there are a great 





many puzzling aspects. To us the most 
puzzling is not rooted in Russia. It grows 
in America. It can be expressed in the form 
of a question: Why should anybody expect 
Stalin to do anything different than he js 
doing? If any surprise at all is due, it is in 
the fact that Stalin, being what he is anq 
having the opportunity that he has, should 
be even as moderate as he has been. 

The opportunity is that a ruthles. man 
believing in the law of force has no opposi- 
tion. And he has none because the only 
nation in the world around which could rally 
a@ decent respect to the opinions of mankind 
is losing its faith. It is becoming ashamed 
of its traditions. The light of freedom for 
the individual which has hearténed men for 
a century and a half flickers and burns low 
in a fetid atmosphere from which the sus- 
taining oxygen has been drained. 

Try this if you will. Go into any group— 
the more prosperous and fashionable the 
better the test—and speak of the “self-evi- 
dent truth” that “all men are endowed by 
their Creator with certain wumalienable 
rights, that among these aie life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.” Say to this 
group that “to secure these rights govern- 
ments are instituted among men.” 

We venture that you will be startled by 
the number of people, particularly younger 
people, who do not know that you are 
quoting the Declaration of Independence. 
And of those who know, a large number will 
not agree with the philosophy expressed. 
And of those who agree—and this is the 
most tragic thing—many will not have the 
courage to say so. 

Perhaps the dominant attitude was 
summed up by a young man who would prob- 
ably think of himself as an intellectual. He 
said: 

“Only a few people in the Bible Belt believe 
those things now.” 

Or listen to the young minister of the gos- 
pel who came to his office sneering at those 
who “operate in a vacuum of idealism.” 

We gave our Government encouragement— 
it did not need much—to connive with 
Stalin. In the criminal decision of Yalta 
an American President accepted secret 
agreements which bartered thousands of 
human beings and which, if carried out, will 
send thousands more to exile and death. 

We did that and a chorus of writers and 
commentators defaulted their obligation to 
ask questions and said that Yalta was good. 
They said Stalin was a man of his word. 
He would not grab territory. He would not 
suppress the churches. He would cease to 
send his agitators into every cormer of the 
world. He would not use his military power 
to force on other peoples his own social and 
political system. Each of those things he 
has done. Some illusionists, who said he 
would not, now have the decency to acknow!- 
edge disillusion. They suggest that we shake 
an admonitory finger at Stalin. 

That is a ludicrous suggestion. Does any- 
one imagine that Stalin is such a fool that 
he thinks we can or will oppose his armed 
might with ours? And if we are not ready 
to do that, what other means of opposition 
have we? We have none, for we besmirched 
our own moral precepts. We have dropped 
our faith and stand grotesquely naked. 

Yet we tell other peoples of the world how 
they must act. We have abandoned the tra- 
dition that peoples have the right to work 
out their own destiny. 

We denounce a Colonel Peron, of Argen- 
tina, as a dictator and a bad man suspected 
of aggression, and, therefore, he must not 
rule that unhappy Republic. He certainly is 
those things. But who is the United States 
to denounce the man that the people of his 


,country apparently have chosen in a free 


election and to condemn any other govern- 
ment for cooperating with dictators? The 
fact is that Colonel Peron helped himself to 
power by borrowing more than one page 
from the book of the New Deal, 











But Colonel Peron and General Franco, 
another unsavory character, ruling Spain, 
are, we say, corrupt. Furthermore, they 
suppress the rights of the people, They poi- 
son the wells of free information. They cer- 
tainly do those things. 

Let us see what government it is that 
hurls these accusations of corruption and 
extralegal sanctions. 

It is a government where the family and 
the friends of a President could use their 
prestige to enrich themselves and those who 
publicly protested are denounced. It is a 
government against which, for the first time 
in history, Americans fear to speak. It is a 
government which is spending the people's 
money on a bureaucracy with which men 
abhor contact, because resistance means re- 
prisals. The system has the expected re- 
sults. Many businesses feel that they must 
have a friend at court, and so some who have 
official access are paid as “advisers.” There 
was a time when we called such men lobby- 
ists and investigated them. Now they are 
appointed to high office. 

Looking at our record of connivance with 
dictators and looking at our domestic scene, 
is it any wonder that the people of Argentina 
decided that Colonel Peron might be the 
lesser of two evils? 

And while we condemn the dictators for 
suppressing and distorting the free flow of 
information, our own State Department pro- 
poses a plan to blanket the world with 
propaganda. 

Why should Stalin take us and our pious 
protestations seriously? Why should he 
give us any attention at all? He knows 
what is happening and he knows that we 
are treading the path to his philosophy and 
his orbit. He thinks he has only to wait— 
and he may be right. 

We have told the world about “four free- 
doms” but the number of men who live under 
the heel of dictatorship is greater, not less. 
We have not stood for freedom. We are in 
the thick of the game of power politics. 
We are in it in Europe and in Asia, and we 
have imported it to the American Continent. 
It is Stalin's game and of course we do it 
badly. 

There are men not afraid to speak out. 
One is John Foster Dulles who dares speak, 
and knows whereof he speaks. We quote: 

“IT am afraid we have got very few friends 
in the world today. There was a time when 
we had more friends than any other people 
of the world. Today we have influence be- 
cause of our production capacity, because 
people are trying to get the physical things 
we produce. I do not detect any real friend- 
ship on the part of other peoples. This 
leaves us in a dangerous and vulnerable posi- 
tion; one which we should do our utmost 
to correct.” 

A man’s standing in his community is a 
projection of his own character. A nation’s 
standing in the world is a projection of its 
domestic life. 

What we see at home is a condition where 
publie trust is openly accepted as an avenue 
to private gain; where a government is so 
steeped in propaganda lies that it must give 
the wrong reasons for its policies; where in 
the name of freedom the citizen is being 
handcuffed to rules of a troupe of brilliant 
pygmies who write the prescription for a 
fuller life on an adding machine; where debt 
is prosperity and thrift a social crime; where 
it can be asserted that there exists a “moral 
right” to steal and bribe; where men shout 
free enterprise and then seek better and 
bigger government subsidies; where women 
leaving black markets stop to sign petitions 
for continuation of price control; where 
groups demanding, “When do we get ours?” 
no longer whisper but shout and where of- 
ficials no longer consider it necessary to con- 
ceal that they are the creatures of these 
groups. 
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Is it any wonder that in our international 
relations we cannot combat the assertion 
that black is white and that the goal of 
human freedom is the slave state? 

Is it any wonder that Mr. Dulles laments 
the lack of those policies, “expressive of the 
righteous faith of the best in America?” 


We are apathetic: We are rapidly growing 
pathetic. 





First New Jersey Farm Loan to Staff 
Sgt. Andrew William Sinclair, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1946 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, in the early 
part of this year, I had the pleasure to 
present to Staff Sgt. Andrew William 
Sinclair, Jr.. an PSA check for $6,500 
which enabled him to buy a farm. I am 
advised that this was the first farm loan 
of its kind made in New Jersey, and I 
am particularly proud that it was done 
in Cumberland County in my district. 

Sergeant Sinclair waded ashore on the 
Normandy Beach on D-day, one of the 
first of our men to invade the continent 
of Europe. He is a holder of the Bronze 
Star in addition to many other citations 
for meritorious service. He is now back 
with his family as millions of other boys 
are, and trying to catch up with civilian 
life. 

Mr. Speaker, this loan will enable him 
to catch up because it was made on a 
businesslike basis. A committee of local 
farmers appraised the value of this farm, 
as well as the ability of Sinclair to 
operate it. It is no service to veterans to 
help them get something that they can- 
not afford, or to do something they will 
not be able to do, but a businesslike ap- 
praisal such as was given in connection 
with this loan is a method which assures 
a reasonable chance for the future. 

The fact that this loan in my district 
was the first loan granted in New Jer- 
sey is not accidental. Mr. F. Rene Gos- 
siaux, the Farm Security Administration 
supervisor, has both his brain and his 
heart in this work. This agency is try- 
ing to do a job for our returned soldiers 
that might well be a model for other 
agencies of Government. 








Polish Cardinals 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1946 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include an article by Marquis 
Childs, that appeared in the Chicago 
Daily Times, on the creation of the 32 
new cardinals of recent date. This arti- 
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cle deals with the most colorful career 
of Adam Stephen Cardinal Sapieha, who 
was Archbishop of Crakow, Poland, when 
he was elevated to the College of Car- 
dinals: 
POLISH CARDINALS 
(By Marquis Childs) 

WASHINGTON.—With all the columns and 
columns of news about the creation of the 
32 new cardinals, there has been scarcely any 
mention of one of the most remarkable prel- 
ates to receive the scarlet biretta of a prince 
of the church. , 

That is Adam Stephen Cardinal Sapieha, 
who was archbishop of Crakow in Poland 
when he was selected for elevation to the Col- 
lege of Cardinals. Cardinal Sapieha comes 
of an old and aristocratic Polish family. For 
generations the Sapiehas have figured in 
Poland's troubled and tragic history. 

The new cardinal has lived up to family 
tradition. Remaining in Poland through the 
German occupation, he became one of the 
heroic figures in the underground resistance 
to Nazi barbarism. Through his courage and 
his persistence in trying to help victims of 
the Nazis, he won a wide popular following. 
He never yielded to the threats or the per- 
suasions of the invaders. 

In popular esteem, Cardinal Sapieha’s po- 
sition is in marked contrast to that of August 
Cardinal Hlond, of Poland. Hlond fled from 
the cardinal’s palace in Warsaw as the Ger- 
mans invaded his country. He took refuge 
in France and was there when France fell. 

For a time, Cardinal Hlond’s whereabouts 
were a mystery. It was not known whether 
he was a prisoner of the Nazis or had been 
given his freedom. Just after Allied forces 
crossed the Rhine last year, he was found in 
a Westphalian monastery. 

With fighting still going on in Poland and 
eastern Europe, Hlond went to the Vatican, 
where he remained until he decided to re- 
turn to Warsaw. His welcome was not 
exactly warm, if only because his conduct 
during the war had been in such contrast to 
that of Sapieha. 

Not long after his return, Cardinal Hlond 
delivered several sharp attacks on the Polish 
Provisional Government. The government 
did not respond in any way. A little later, 
the cardinal preached a sermon against 
racial hatred and racial persecution which he 
had been urged to do as part of the effort to 
check the forays of armed bands which con- 
tinued to pillage and loot in outlying 
districts. 

While it may have no significance Cardinal 
Hlond was not present at the history-making 
consistory when the new cardinals were cre- 
ated. He was not a witness at the ceremony 
at which Poland’s Sapieha, in whose family 
there have been many temporal princes, be- 
came a prince of the church. 

Attacking the Vatican and the new cardi- 
nals, Soviet propagandists included the name 
of Sapieha of Poland. This is not iikely to 
do the new cardinal any harm in his native 
land. He has won a secure position in a 
country which is overwhelmingly Catholic. 

The Poles have always been a highly in- 
dividualistic people. That helps to explain 
why their history has been so troubled 
through the centuries. The Nazi conquest 
and occupation and the terrible fighting 
which led up to liberation destroyed most 
of their cities and took millions of lives. 
But all of this could not, as events are be- 
ginning to make clear, destroy the Polish 
character. 

The contemporary judgment of Poland as a 
satellite of her great neighbor, Russia, is too 
hasty. There are still an estimated 200,000 
Soviet troops in Poland. Others are con- 
stantly in transit to and from Germany 

While the new government has brought 
some improvement, conditions remain 
chaotic. 
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Veterans’ Benefits 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1946 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, within the 
last 3 weeks I have introduced two bills 
which, in my opinion, are definitely need- 
ed by veterans, and which they are en- 
titled to have promptly considered and 
passed. The first is a bill to grant bene- 
fits in lieu of accumulated leave; and the 
second is a bill to provide service credit 
for veterans under the Social Security 
Act. 

The accumulated-leave bill—H. R. 
5637—is one of a large number of quite 
similar bills introduced by Members 
interested in this legislation. I prefer 
the language of my bill to that of some 
of the other bills that have been intro- 
duced, but I am prepared to support any 
bill that will properly accomplish this 
purpose that the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee will report. 

A few days after the introduction of 
this bill I was greatly encouraged to hear 
the statement made on the floor that the 
subcommittee was about ready to report 
such legislation favorably. I again urge 
that the full committee report legislation 
as soon as possible because that has al- 
ready been greatly delayed. I do not 
overlook the fact that this measure will 
be costly, but similar benefits have been 
granted to officers, and there is no just 
reason to discriminate against the men. 
A copy of H. R. 5637 follows: 


A bill to grant to enlisted personnel of the 
armed forces certain benefits in lieu of ac- 
cumulated leave 


Be it enacted, etc., That (a) effective as of 
December 7, 1941, each enlisted member of 
the armed forces of the United States shall 
be considered, for the purposes of this act, 
as being entitled to leave at the rate of 214 
days for each month during the war-service 
period. Such leave, less the leave actually 
received and used prior to discharge or re- 
lease from active duty in such armed forces, 
may be accumulated, and each individual 
entitled thereto under this act shall be en- 
titled upon discharge or release from active 
duty to receive, in a lump sum, pay and al- 
lowance covering such accumulated leave. 

(bd) The:«pay and allowances referred to 
in subsection (a) shall be computed at the 
rate of the pay and allowances which the in- 
dividual was receiving immediately prior to 
discharge or release from active duty. 

(c) In the case of enlisted personnel dis- 
charged or released from active duty prior to 
the date of enactment of this act, such lump- 
sum payment shail be made only if applica- 
tion therefor is made within 90 days after 
the date of enactment of this act. In the 
case of an individual discharged or released 
from active duty in the Army such applica- 
tion shall be made to the Secretary of War, 
and in the case of an individual discharged 
or released from active duty in any other 
branch of the armed forces application shall 
be made to the Secretary of the Navy. 

(d) For purposes of the operation of this 
act with respect to any particular individual 
the term “war-service period” means the pe- 
riod beginning with the date of commence- 
ment of such individual’s active service in 
the armed forces of the United States, or De- 
cember 7, 1941, whichever is later, and end- 
ing € months after the date of the termina- 
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tion of hostilities in the present war, as pro- 
claimed by the President, or the date of such 
individual’s discharge or release from active 
duty, whichever is earlier. 


(e) This act shall not apply to members 
of the armed forces who have served less than 
90 days, nor to such members who have been 
dishonorably discharged. 


Mr. Speaker, with respect to social- 
security credits, this is a very important 
matter which I think has largely been 
overlooked. I want to illustrate what 
I hope to accomplish by this bill. H. R. 
5487 is a special amendment to title II 
of the Social Security Act to preserve the 
status of veterans whose rights or their 
survivors’ rights would otherwise suffer 
irretrievable damage. It is a bill which 
can be interpolated into the present law 
without interfering in the slightest de- 
gree with the law as it now stands. Out 
of close to 12,000,000 men in the armed 
services it is likely that about 80 percent 
of them had continuous accumulating 
credits or interrupted credits of wages 
paid. Through happenings beyond their 
control, from the moment they left em- 
ployment to enter the service these wage 
credits ceased. 

Under the provisions of title I, which 
takes care of old-age and survivors in- 
surance and is administered by the Fed- 
eral Government alone, wage credits de- 
termine the insurance status, taken to- 
gether with other determining factors 
in the eligibility requirements which have 
been set up. 

In the case of the service man or 
woman three things could happen upon 
his death. If he had a widow surviving 
with children under 18 years of age, if 
her husband’s wage records met the re- 
quirements, she and the children would 
be entitled to monthly insurance until 
the last child attained 18. If she had 
no children, she would be entitled to a 
lump-sum settlement and later on if 
she did not remarry, at age 65 she would 
be entitled to monthly insurance the rest 
of her life. The third instance is the 
provision for dependent parents upon an 
unmarried son or daughter when the 
parents are 65. The taking place of the 
above payments all depend on the status 
of the wage record. The eligibility de- 
pends on quarters of coverage accumu- 
lated. A quarter of coverage is defined 
as a 3-month calendar period in which 
at least $50 in wages or salary has been 
paid. It might all be made in 1 day 
or evenly earned throughout the 3 
months. To find out whether or not the 
person has an insurable status we take 
one-half of the elapsed quarters since 
January 1, 1937. Since 9 years have 
elapsed, that means 108 months. Divid- 
ing this by 3-month periods—which con- 
stitute a quarter—we obtain 36 quarters. 
Applying the rule by taking one-half of 
these elapsed quarters, we obtain 18 
which is the number of quarters re- 
quired at the present moment. One ex- 
ception to this is in the case of a vet- 
eran under 22, who will need only six 
quarteis. The other exception is with 
men well over 65. Once the eligibility 
is determined, then the amount depends 
on the average monthly wage. So it will 
now be clearly seen how important this 
proposed amendmentis. It not only will 
have much to do with eligibility but also 





with the amount received. Going back 
to 1840 from September 16 on, means 21 
quarters of coverage and in some cases 
22 quarters and almost $10,000 of wages 
at the moment. The bill limits these 
wage credits to 180 days after termina- 
tion of hostilities as proclaimed by the 
President, a declaration which has not 
yet taken place. At the same time that 
this bill takes care of eligibility, it also 
takes care of wages. A matter of $10,- 
000 or more, whether it be now or at age 
65, will make a very material difference 
in arriving at the average monthly wage 
of a workingman, upon which the 
amount of his monthly insurance, as 
well as that of his wife, or of his wife 
and children, depend, if he dies before 
attaining age 65. Of course, many vet- 
erans early gave their lives, in which 
case this bill would not mean so much: 
but still it would be considerable. In 
fact it means that veterans who had an 
uninterrupted wage record previous to 
induction and have served continuously 
would attain a permanently insured 
status upon discharge, albeit the month- 
ly amount might be small. It, therefore, 
would be highly desirable to continue 
work until 65. 

As before mentioned, there is no reason 
in the world to wait for any other 
changes, as this bill if enacted at once. 
as it surely should be, having been long 
overdue, would not in the least disturb 
any part of the present act as amended 
August 14, 1939. 

The Ways and Means Committee is 
now considering amendments to title II, 
and I have asked the committee to care- 
fully consider this bill. A copy of H. R. 
5487 follows: 


A bill to provide for a service credit for vet- 


erans for purposes of title II of the Social 
Security Act 


Be it enacted, etc., That, effective as of 
September 16, 1940, title II of the Sociai 
Security Act (relating to old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits) is amended by 
inserting at the end thereof a new section 
reading as follows: 


CREDIT FOR SERVICE IN ARMED FORCES 


Sec. 210. (a) For the purposes of this title 
a veteran shall be deemed to have been paid, 
during the period of his active military or 
naval service occurring after September 16, 
1940, and not after the expiration of 180 days 
from the date proclaimed by the President as 
the date of the termination of hostilities in 
the present war, remuneration for employ- 
ment at the rate of $160 per month. 

(b) In the case of any veteran who died 
prior to the enactment of this section, and 
who was not a fully or currently insured in- 
dividual at the time of such death, the 2-year 
period within which proof of dependency 
and support must be filed under subsection 
(f) (1) (B) of section 202, and the 2-year 
period within which application must be 
filed under subsection (g) of that section, 
shall begin to run from the date of enact- 
nent of this section. 

(c) For the purposes of this section— 

(1) The term “veteran” means any. indi- 
vidual who served in the active military or 
naval service of the United States at any 
time after September 16, 1940, and who either 
died in such service or was discharged or 
released from active duty. 

(2) The term “active military or naval 
service” in the case of any individual means 
active service in the Army or Navy of the 
United States, the United States Marine 
Corps, the United States Coast Guard, or 
any of their respective components but does 
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not include (A) service pursuant to enlist- 
ment or reenlistment after June 1, 1945, in 
the Regular Military Establishment or after 
February 1, 1945, and in the Regular Naval 
Establishment, or (B) service with respect 
to which such individual is entitled to a 
credit, based on military or naval service, 
under the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937, 
as amended, or laws relating to the retire- 
ment of officers of the United States Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard, unless 
such individual elects, in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the President, to 
waive the benefits of such credit. 

(d) There is authorized to be appropriated 
to the trust fund amounts equal to the taxes 
which would have been payable by employees 
and employers, under the Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act, as amended, if the 
amount deemed for purposes of this section 
to have been paid as remuneration for em- 
ployment had been actually paid as remu- 
neration for employment. 





The Housing Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM W. LINK 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1946 


Mr. LINK. Mr. Speaker, today the Na- 
tional Housing Act which provides for a 
Housing Expediter and which defines his 
powers was passed by the House. 

I voted for this act on the final pas- 
sage—not because it will do all the things 
that we tried to have it: do—but because 
of the set-up that now exists in the 
House, I felt that this was the only meas- 
ure that could be passed. 

In my estimation, removing subsidies 
which would have controlled prices on 
building materials seems to be the first 
step along the road to inflation. Taking 
off price controls on old buildings is an- 
other step in the same direction; how- 
ever, the present set-up in the House 
being what it is today—a better bill 
could not be passed at this time. 

I hope that our friends in the Senate 
will do a better job than was done in 
the House. 








A Veteran Asks the President Some 
Questions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1946 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
a letter from one of the partners in a 
small meat market and grocery in my 
district. I place the following in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RecorD. Thi original let- 
ter is addressed to the President of the 
United States. 

Here is a letter from one of two 
brothers, both just returned from service 
in World War II. They have been given 
the market by their father, who opened 


it 23 years ago. It is entirely a family 
affair—the two brothers, a sister, the 
father. 

Yet, for over a month that little mar- 
ket has been picketed by the A. F. of L. 
Butchers and Meat Cutters Union, de- 
manding that the brothers sign a con- 
tract with them. With whom would they 
contract? With the members of the 
family? Who would be forced into the 
union? The sister? The father? 

The brothers have very properly said 
they cannot sign a contract. So the 
picketing goes on. One day there were 
15 picketeers. That is one picket for each 
2 feet of store frontage. I do not need 
to tell you, Mr. Speaker, that this case 
has aroused the people of the community 
in which the market is located. What 
good will is being created for organized 
labor by such incidents? If local leaders 
lack intelligence to handle such local 
problems, why is not something done 
about it by the national leaders of the 
A. F. of L.? 

Unfortunately, the case is not unique. 
A short time ago, those of us who live on 
the other side of the river, were unable 
to buy certain specialized bakery prod- 
ucts, made by a small family bakery, be- 
cause another A. F. of L. affiliate, was 
demanding that this little bakery run 
only by the baker and his wife, unionize 
itself. The owner himself drove the 
truck. The demand carried with it the 
threat that if the baker did not sign a 
contract with the union, then no grocery 
store could sell his product, because no 
driver, for other bakery products, would 
deliver to that store. That particular 
argument was finally settled, not by the 
baker giving in to the methods indicat- 
ed, but by an agreement between the 
grocers and the union that the products, 
if sold in the stores, would not be dis- 
Played with other bakery goods. Those 
delivered by drivers belonging to the un- 
ion, are displayed on the baked goods 
shelves; this baker’s goods are to be 
found in the refrigerator. 

So far as I know, the picketing of the 
little family market, in Fullerton, is still 
going on. Certainly, the two returned 
veterans show no signs of any intention 
to yield to the threats nor to the picket- 
ing. They didn’t fight for 3 years each 
in defense of the liberties of the peoples 
of various nations of the world, to come 
back home and surrender their own lib- 
erties quite so easily. 

I commend the thoughtful reading of 
this letter to every Member of the Con- 
gress, and particularly to every Member 
of the Senate, which now has before it 
the consideration of a bill to arrange for 
the settlement of labor disputes by agree- 
ment and by arbitration, and for the 


‘elimination of such incidents as this 


one, which do nobody any good, em- 
ployer, employee, labor union, or con- 
sumer. 

The letter follows: 


RoQUET’s MARKET, 
Anaheim, Calif., February 18, 1946. 
Harry S. TRUMAN, 
President of the United States, 

The White House, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. TRUMAN: My brother La Verne 
and I jointly own and operate a little neigh- 
borhood store in Anaheim, Calif. About 2 
months ago we both were in the Army. I 
served for 3 years anc 9 months; La Verne 
was in a little less than 3 years. We both 
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wore sergeant’s stripes when we were dis- 
charged. 

Today, marching up and down in front of 
our store—it only has a 30-foot frontage— 
are pickets, members of the A. F. of L. 
Butchers and Meat Cutters Union, Local 551. 
They have been there since January 9, and 
there is no let-up in sight because La Verne 
and I refuse to sign a contract with them. 

First, let me explain that our store is 
strictly a family affair. La Verne runs the 
meat market, as he did before entering the 
service; I run the grocery department. We 
have working with us our father, Octave 
Roquet, and our sister Ferne. That consti- 
tutes the hired help. The store is not new 
in Anaheim; my father greeted the first 
customers 23 years ago, and we have been 
operating here in this town ever since. It 
was while La Verne and I were in the Army 
that my father decided to turn the store 
over to us upon our discharge. 

One day, a week or so ago, there were 15 
pickets parading in front of our store. Mr. 
Truman, that’s ore picket for every 2 feet 
of store frontage. They have promised to 
continue their marching in front of our 
store until we’sign a contract. That means 
they are going to be there a long time, be- 
Cause there isn't going to be any contract. 
In the meantime, no union truck driver will 
deliver us merchandise, and if the pickets 
are successful in their plan, no meat, milk, 
bread, or other staples will be brought to us. 

Now then, Mr. Truman, in view of the 
situation I ha.e outlined above, there are 
certain questions that La Verne and I would 
like answered. After all, we were in the 
Army because we thought we were fighting 
for, among other things, the rights of indi- 
viduals to do business free from fear and 
from the necessity of paying tribute to 
anyone. 

First, Mr. Truman, we would like to know 
whether or not there is any kind of relief 
to be expected from the economic strangula- 
tion exerted upon us by the union? 

Is it to be the national policy that small 
businessmen must become a part and parcel 
of unionism in order to operate? 

Must a family such as ours submit to ex- 
tortion before we can receive the goods neces- 
sary to line our shelves? 

Is it necessary that we let some group of 
men who have no financial or other interest 
in our enterprise dictate to us as to when 
we may open and close our doors? 

Must we pay tribute to an organization in 
order to conduct a business? 

Is there any difference between this kind of 
pressure and the tactics of gangsters who 
once forced many businessmen to pay for 
“protection” from mob violence? 

Is this the sort of thing that the late 
President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill had 
in mind when they adopted the “four free- 
doms?” 

My brother and I had something else in 
mind when we entered the Army, you can be 
sure of that. And, so did a few million other 
young men. We weren’t in the Army to pro- 
tect the gangsters and the racketeers—not by 
a long shot. We were in the Army because 
we thought we were helping protect the 
American way of life—we thought the war 
was being fought to eliminate dictators and 
the rule-by-force systems. 

For us, apparently, the fight is not over 
and we don't like it. So far as we can see, 
there is only one answer—somewhere along 
the line we’ve been handed a beautiful 
double cross 

Mr. Truman, Roquet’s Market is just a 
little pebble in a rather small pool, in fact, 
we are so small that we have no printed 
letterheads. But even so, we feel that we 
have a right to expect protection from our 
Government. 

What do you think, Mr. Truman? 

We know you are an extremely busy man, 
but we do hope you will find time to answer 
our questions. 

Sincerely, 
R. O. Roque. 
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Veterans’ Housing 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1946 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
we are now considering, H. R. 4761, in- 
troduced by the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Patman], seeks to amend the Na- 
tional Housing Act by adding thereto a 
new title relating to the prevention of 
speculation and excessive profits in the 
sale of houses and to insure the avail- 
ability of real estate for housing pur- 
poses at fair and reasonable prices. 
The objective back of the bill is to make 
available at the earliest possible moment 
housing accommodations not only for 
veterans but for other distressed cases. 
During the war all of our facilities and 
manpower were devoted to the prosecu- 
tion of the war and as a result there was 
practically no construction for residen- 
tial purposes. With the war over, our 
servicemen being mustered out, and with 
the increased population and need for 
new homes, this problem of residential 
housing becomes one of the first mag- 
nitude. Many of the older homes are 
now becoming uninhabitable by reason 
of age and lack of upkeep—all of which 
only adds to the seriousness of the prob- 
lem. Thousands of veterans find it im- 
possible to find housing accommodations 
of any sort. Mr. Speaker, I, for one, am 
willing to go the full limit in providing 
any and all legislation needed to solve 
this problem and make available as soon 
as possible homes for purchase or rent 
by veterans as well as other hardship 
cases. 

One of the fundamental requirements 
which we must adhere to is to provide 
homes within the price ranges which 
would enable veterans to purchase or 
rent a home. It was hoped that homes 
could be provided at price ranges, not 
exceeding $6,000 as a maximum, and’ at 
a monthly rental of not more than $50. 
With the high cost of building materials 
and labor, it is not certain that homes 
can be made available within this price 
range. Before the war five-room cot- 
tage-type homes with modern equip- 
ment and facilities could have been pro- 
vided for $3,500 to $4,000. That day 
seems to have passed. We must not, in 
seeking to solve this problem, foist upon 
the veterans synthetic houses of the 
glorified chicken-coop type, which are 
not. only an eyesore to the neighborhood 
in which they are erected, but which 
would be a fraud upon the veteran. 
These homes of synthetic materials, 
many of which were constructed during 
the war, are wholly unsuited for perma- 
nent housing for veterans and I, for one, 
will not support any legislation which 
seeks to inflict upon the veteran that 
type of housing. 

In mapping a program for veterans’ 
housing, we must insure against specu- 
lation and excessive profits which would 
burden the veterans with costs and 
mortgage indebtedness far exceeding the 
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real value of homes purchased. The 
United States is a Nation of home own- 
ers. More than any other nation we 
have, in the past, developed home own- 
ership and by reason thereof, are in a 
position to successfully solve this prob- 
lem by making building materials and 
finances available for all who seek to 
build or rent.a home. In doing so, we 
should make full utilization of all exist- 
ing facilities and industries as well as 
firms and individuals heretofore or now 
engaged in home building. We should 
not adopt a program which would make 
it impossible to utilize the experience, 
investment and know-how of our build- 
ers. Mr. Speaker, this bill with exist- 
ing amendments, will: 

First. Create an Office of Housing 
Stabilization, to be headed by a di- 
rector. 

Second. Continue for a year beyond 
June 30 next the authority for wartime 
priorities and allocation of scarce build- 
ing materials into homes for veterans. 

Third. Establish a preference for vet- 
erans in the purchase or rental of new 
houses. 

Fourth. Authorize the director to halt 
or check the export of lumber as long as 
scarcities exist in the United States. 

Fifth. Increase Government home 
mortgage loan authority by $1,000,000,- 
000. 

Sixth. Grant to the director broad au- 
thority to direct other Government 
agencies in respect to building ma- 
terials and housing. 

Proposing to expedite the construction 
of sufficient housing at fair and equitable 
prices, this bill would authorize the 
President to appoint, either within an 
existing agency or as an independent of- 
ficer of the Government, a Housing Ex- 
pediter who would formulate plans and 
programs to provide an increasing sup- 
ply of housing accommodations; issue 
orders and directives on policy to other 
agencies; recommend enactment of leg- 
islation to the President; and consult and 
cooperate with Federal, State and local 
agencies, industries, labor, and other 
groups. Functions, powers, and duties 
now vested in the Office of War Mobili- 
zation and Reconversion which are neces- 
sary to enable the Expediter to carry out 
the provisions of the bill would be trans- 
ferred to the Expediter and would not 
expire with the War Mobilization and 
Reconversion Act. The emergency pow- 
ers of the Federal agencies would be ex- 
ercised to alleviate the housing emer- 
gency. 

The Expediter may allocate materials 
or provide priorities as such allocation or 
priority becomes necessary, and particu- 
larly he will consider the factors in low- 
cost and low-rent housing needed for sat- 
isfying the requirements of World War 
II veterans. He may forbid the export 
of lumber or materials to foreign coun- 
tries. Provision is made for penalties for 
infringement and for appropriations as 
may be necessary. All provisions of the 
bill and regulations thereunder will ter- 
minate on June 30, 1947, unless Congress 
declares its termination earlier. 

The National Housing Act is amended 
to make the provisions of title VI apply 
specifically to veterans. The amend- 
ments will provide: First, increase in the 








maximum amount of principal obliga- 
tions of insured mortgages from $1,800,- 
000,000 to $2,800,000,000, and the Presi- 
dent may approve an aggregate amount 
of $3,800,000,000; second, the maximum 
allowable principal obligation of each 
mortgage may be increased by the Ad- 
ministrator within certain prescribed 
limits; third, the rate of maximum inter- 
est on an acceptable mortgage is changed 
from 6 to 4 percent; and, fourth, vet- 
erans are given a preference or prior- 
ity instead of war workers. 

The additional authority granted by 
this bill, together with existing powers 
already held by the Expediter, will, it is 
believed, enable him to inaugurate and 


bring to a successful conclusion a pro- 


gram that will make homes available for 
veterans and others within the limits of 
the building materials and manpower 
available. The success or failure of the 
housing program will depend upon the 
Expediter. 

Mr. Speaker, in connection with this 
problem I want to call to your attention 
the serious bottlenecks that exist in my 
district in Oregon and in the Northwest 
generally with respect to the production 
of lumber products. My State produces 
more lumber than any other State in the 
Union. At the present time, owing to the 
various restrictions imposed upon the in- 
dustry, it is impossible for lumber manu- 
facturers to supply the lumber and wood 
products needed for housing construc- 
tion. By reason of these restrictions, 
much of the lumber that would ordi- 
narily go into house construction is being 
exported. It has just come to my atten- 
tion that lumber will shortly begin mov- 
ing from Willamette Valley, Oreg., mills 
for export to China. This movement will 
extend over a period of from 4 to 5 
months and I am informed there will be 
10 carloads per day for 30 days; 15 per 
day for 45 days; and 20 per day for the 
rest of the period. The 25,000,000 feet 
will be in timbers of 6 by 8-inch and 14 
by 14-inch size. The reports of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association disclose 
that during the first 5 weeks of 1946, pro- 
duction amounted to 519,369,000 board 
feet as against 736,071,000 in the compa- 
rable period of last year, or 29 percent 
less production. The January produc- 
tion was only 71.7 percent of the 1942-45 
average. At the end of January the in- 
dustry had unfillec orders of 702,728,000 
board feet and stocks on hand totaled 
only 391,706,000 board feet. We cannot 
build houses for veterans or anyone else 
without lumber and other building mate- 
rial. It is a mistake for Federal officials 
to believe that by the passage of a bill 
and without removing the bottlenecks 
and restrictions on production, they will 
be able to build houses. The restrictions 
now blocking and holding back lumber 
production, and particularly lumber of 
the sizes and quality needed in home con- 
struction, must be removed before we 
can make any headway in ‘supplying 
homes for veterans, 

As long as Federal officials in charge 
of this program refuse to make adequate 
price adjustments to permit lumber 
manufacturers to produce the kind and 
type of lumber needed for home con- 
struction at a price that would permit 
them to meet their expenses without loss, 








there will be little lumber produced of 
the kind and quality needed. As long as 
higher prices can be secured for unfin- 
ished or dimension sizes, the supply will 
go into that type of lumber. 

Many lumber mills are shut down 
throughout the country as a result of 
this policy of. the Federal Government 
and its failure to make proper regula- 
tions which would enable the lumber 
mills to produce the kind of lumber need- 
ed. I am just in receipt of a telegram 
from the Jones Lumber Co., an old, 
reliable concern in my district, which 
states that if the new proposed regulation 
restricting the amount of lumber a mill 
can sell to its own yards is put into effect, 
it will be compelled to shut down com- 
pletely. The telegram to which I refer 
is as follows: 

PortTL4ANnD, Onsc., March 4, 1946. 
Hon. Homer D. ANGELL, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We are reliably informed that OPA will 
through new restrictive regulations limit the 
amount of lumber a mill can sell to its own 
yard or yards on the basis of what is sold 
to its yard in 1941; this new regulation to 
be effective about March 15. This is not price 
control; this is bureaucratic regimentation 
and manipulation. Who benefits from such 
regulations? It does not lessen prices to con- 
sumers; it merely says that a mill-owned-or- 
operated retail yard cannot expand or do any 
more business than it did in 1941 while other 
yards can double and treble their business. 
If this new regulation becomes effective you 
may expect us to shut down completely and 
not manufacture at all. Is this America? 
Do you want more lumber produced or do you 
want us to reduce our production to where 
it was in 1859 when we first started? 

JONEs LUMBER CO. 


Mr. Speaker, I trust that this legisla- 
tion, giving full authority to the Expedi- 
ter to carry forward a building program 
and to channel building materials into 
home construction for veterans and 
hardship cases, with full authority to ad- 
just prices and prevent speculation and 
excessive profits will be enacted into a 
law without delay, and that the Expedi- 
ter will go forward with the program. 





Address of Barnet Nover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, today many 
proponents of international comity either 
overemphasize or underrate the damage 
done to good relations by the unilateral 
acts and declarations of the Soviet Union. 

It is, therefore, all the more necessary 
to call attention to such well-balanced 
and soundly based appraisals of the pres- 
ent world situation as the following ad- 
dress given by Mr. Barnet Nover, of the 
Washington Post, at the convocation ex- 
ercises of the University of Buffalo on 
February 22, 1946: 

More than 9 rionths have now elapsed since 
Germary’s unconditional surrender and 





more than 6 months have gone by since im- 
perial Japan gave up the ghost. In the world 
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we live in, in the extraordinarily disturbed 
era that men of my generation grew up in, 
there has never been any sharp line of de- 
marcation between war and peace. The Sec- 
ond World War began, though so many were 
tragically blind to the fact, long before a 
single shot was fired. There is no longer any 
organized, large-scale fighting g.ing on any- 
where in the world. But peace is still a 
dream awaiting fulfillment. I say this not 
merely because peace has not yet been for- 
mally proclaimed and because, so far, only 
one minor peace treaty, that with Siam, has 
been signed by the Allies. Nor do I say it in 
any spirit of pessimism. The most hopeful 
fact of our times is that we no longer assume 
as we did during the years between Armis- 
tice and armaggedon, that peace is merely an 
absence of fighting. It is no more that than 
beauty is merely the absence of ugliness or 
virtue merely the absence of vice. The most 
hopeful fact of our times is that people— 
people of every nation and every race and 
every creed—now realize, as they have never 
done before, that peace is not and cannot be 
the automatic consequence of victory. 

All that victory can do is to help clear the 
ground of the most obvious obstructions so 
that in due course we can begin to build on 
a sound foundation of mutual trust, a truly 
durable house of peace. What is obviously 
required is a long sustained and continuously 
cooperative effort by all the nations of the 
world and rarticulerly by the great powers, 
an effort that involves an endless process of 
mutual adjustment among the victors and 
between the victors and the vanquished. 

We have begun to discover that, with the 
best will in the world, this process of ad- 
justment is not easy and can be disappoint- 
ingly slow. There have been, as there were 
bound to be, many false starts, innumerable 
set-backs. The other day, for my own edifi- 
cation, I drew up a list of the problems re- 
garding which two or more great powers have 
been at loggerheads during the past year 
and, for that matter, still are. Leaving out 
incidental issues, I found that there had 
been no fewer than 20 such problems, each 
of them the subject of a more or less heated 
controversy. They have involved such spe- 
cific issues as the nature of the postwar po- 
litical systems in Poland, Hungary, Austria, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and Italy; 
the manner in which the postwar settlements 
with Germany’s former satellites are to be 
drawn up and the terms of those settlements; 
the future of China, Korea, and Iran; the 
future of the Dardanelles; the degree of au- 
thority and power to be vested in the United 
Nations Organization and the manner of that 
organization’s functioning; the disposition of 
Italy’s colonies; the relationship between 
colonial powers and dependent peoples; the 
all-important question of what is to be done 
with Germany, and the equally important 
question of what safeguards are to be drawn 
up regarding the future use of atomic energy. 

None of these problems are unsolvable. 
Some are in process of solution, at least on 
a tentative and temporary basis. For better 
or worse, erstwhile differences among the 
Great Powers, particularly the Big Three, 
regarding the governments of certain of the 
succession states and some of the Balkan 
countries have been adjusted. A compromise 
was reached at Moscow, and it may prove to 
be a workable compromise, regarding the 
method of drawing up the peace settlements 
with former Axis satellites. The first steps 
have been taken to investigate the problem 
of atomic energy as a problem in interna- 
tional relations and there is no more vital 
problem than that since, it is no exaggera- 
tion to say, the future of mankind depends 
on what is done about it. The greatest 
achievement of the past year, next to the 
achievement of victory, of course, was the 
writing of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions and that Charter’s ratification by 51 
nations and the setting up, a little more than 
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a month ago, of the United Nations Organi- 
zation. 

It is true that at London there was more 
of the bull ring than the town meeting in 
the role thrust upon the UNO. A great many 
problems were fought over in the Security 
Council and the General Assembly. None 
of these problems was actually solved as a 
result of the vehement debates in which, 
significantly enough, the principal antago- 
nists were almost invariably the representa- 
tives of Great Britain and the Soviet Union. 
In the old days such undiplomatic language 
as Mr. Vishinsky shouted at Mr. Bevin and 
as Mr. Bevin shrieked back at Mr. Vishin- 
sky would have caused the guns to go cff 
by themselves. The first meeting of the 
UNO had no such tragic outcome. The Bevin- 
Vishinsky altercations did not add anything 
either to the gaiety or to the peace of mind 
of nations—and we could all stand a little 
more gaiety @nd greater peace of mind. Yet 
the debates in the Council cannot be said 
to have made matters worse. While they un- 
derlined the fact—it has not been a secret 
for some time—that Anglo-Russian relations 
are far from good and are not getting better, 
those exchanges between Mr. Vishinsky and 
Mr. Bevin made it clear that Russia, like the 
rest of us, believes that UNO is an instru- 
mentality which can be used to advance her 
particular national interests and cannot, 
therefore, be ignored. There is promise in 
that attitude and also a danger. The UNO 
cannot merely be the sounding board for a 
lot of international caterwauling but must 
become, if it is to fulfill its primary function, 
the place where international differences are 
adjusted and the work of the world advanced. 
But for the moment the discussions at Lon- 
don and the fact that, violent as they were, 
they did not break up the United Nations 
Organization, have tended to ease one of the 
great fears recurrently felt in Washington. 

That fear is that Russia’s role after the 
Second World War would duplicate the role of 
the United States after the First World War, 
with the eastern colossus retreating into the 
same kind of isolation as the western colossus 
had done a quarter of a century earlier. 
When Cordell tiull returned from Moscow in 
November 1943, one of his most app!auded 
accomplishments was that he had secured 
Russia’s signature to a statement of princi- 
ple in which was embodied the pledge to set 
up a new world organization to keen the 
peace. Later Russia took part in the Dum- 
barton Oaks discussions. Yet on the eve 
of the San Francisco Conference, last April, 
the fear that Russia would stay away from 
that conference or would limit its role to 
that of observer was so widespread that there 
was a great sigh of relief when Molotov 
arrived. 

Russia did take part and from beginning 
to end a very active -part in the San Fran- 
cisco Conference, as I can testify. But 
again, last November, there was an upsurge 
of the old fear with the result that one of the 
prime purposes of Secretary Byrnes’ late mis- 
sion to Moscow was to insure that Russia 
would not play possum when the UNO met. 
Of course, Russia didn’t play possum. Her 
role at London was the familiar role of the 
bear. 

My own belief is that the recurrent fear 
that Russia might withdraw from UNO and 
retreat into isolation is based both on a mis- 
conception of what isolationism really in- 
volves in the world of today and a misunder- 
standing of Russia’s diplomatic strategy. We 
think we know what isolationism is because 
that is what we practiced, or thought we 
practiced, in the years between the World 
Wars and for a century and more before that. 
But our isolationism was based on the belief 
that, being flanked, east and west, by two 
broad oceans and, north and south, by two 
weak and friendly nations, we were invvuiner- 
able to attack and, therefore, that the way i 
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insure peace for ourselves was through a 
policy of passivity. 

The Russians have never shared that be- 
lief. Russia has been invaded five times in 
the last 130 years. She was invaded by Na- 
poleon who got as far as Moscow. Ske was 
invaded by the Kaiser. She was the victim 
of multiple Allied interventions in 1918. In 
1919 a Polish army came close to the gates 
of Kiev. Most recently and most vividly re- 
membered there was the Nazi invasion, with 
German troops sweeping across Russia to the 
Volga. 

he Russians are perfectly well aware that 
their geographical position has not made 
them invulnerable to attack from withcut. 
Yet Russia’s rulers are not yet prepared to 
accept and act upon the thesis that there is 
no such thing any longer as a strategic fron- 
tier. We now live in an age of atomic power, 
an age of very long-range planes that can 
fly nonstop from Tokyo to Washington, an 
age of self-propelled and guided missiles 
which, in a few years, may have been devel- 
oped to the point where it will be possible to 
launch them in one continent against a tar- 
get located in another. The Russians, I am 
certain, are perfectly well aware of these 
grim facts of life. But that has not stopped 
them from expanding Russia’s borders cut- 
ward and surrounding the Soviet Union with 
a chain of satellite, buffer states. 

But that is only one aspect of Russian pol- 
icy. There is also the policy, recently enun- 
ciated by Generalissimo Stalin, of making 
Russia in 10 or 15 years the greatest indus- 
trial nation on earth. This ambition in it- 
self need constitute no danger to the world. 
Under certain circumstances it can be a 
blessing. But if the purpose of Russia’s in- 
dustrial expansion proves to be, as many sus- 
pect Stalin intends it to be, not the improve- 
ment of the standard of living of the Russian 
people but the building up of Russia’s mili- 
tary might, it can be a very real danger in- 
decd. 

Still another and related aspect o7 Rus- 
sian policy is to be found in her diplomatic 
maneuvering. This brings me back to Rus- 
sia’s relations to the UNO and the recurrent 
fears I have already mentioned that Russia 
would retreat into aloofness. 

The one clear aspect of Russian foreign 
policy which the event. of the last few 
years have demonstrated is that Russia will 
not stay out of but is determined to join 
every combination of powers that might 
conceivably be employed against her; if 
possible, to dominate such a combination or 
at least exercise a veto over its activities; 
or if she cannot join the combination, do 
everything possible to prevent it from com- 
ing into being; or, if it has come into being, 
to break it up. That is why Russia has 
fought vigorously and so far successfully 
to prevent the establishment of the so- 
called western European bloc which has so 
many advocates in Great Britain, France, 
Belgium and the Netherlands. By the same 
token, Russia joined the United Nations 
but insisted that the Charter include a veto 
provision through which it is possible for 
Russia to block any action she deems in- 
jurious to her interests or destructive of her 
freedom of action. 

All this, it seems to me, adds up to the 
fact that the policy which Russia has been 
pursuing is a policy of isolationism, not 
isolationism in the passive American sense 
but isolationism of a peculiarly dynamic 
variety. For the opposite of isolationism is 
not merely participation in world affairs 
but participation on the basis of the belief 
that the world is a community in which the 
safety and welfare of one is and must be 
the concern of all, on the basis of rules 
which govern the relation of men in society, 

I have dwelt at this length on Russian for- 
eign policy because Russia happens to be one 
of the two countries—the other, of course, 
being the United States—that holds the key 
to the fucure. So far as the United States is 
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concerned, I don’t believe there can be the 
slightest doubt that the policy of isolationism 
as it was preached and practiced in the 
twenties and thirties has gone the way of 
the crinoline and the old horse car. There 
are still a few unreconstructed isolationists 
left in the Senate and outside, notably in a 
few newspaper offices. But they have about 
the same relationship to the great current of 
feeling that kept this country from playing 
its part in the past that a cigar-store Indian 
in an antique shop has to the late Sitting 
Bull. There are many more who now belong 
in the category of partially reconstructed iso- 
lationists. They have not really changed 
their minds but only their votes and not al- 
ways those. They are the ones who having 
put themselves on record in favor of the 
United Nations Charter, cast their ballots 
against the Bretton Woods agreement, voted 
against extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, held up the appropriations 
for UNRRA, and have been shouting loudest 
for absolute American sovereignty over the 
Pacific islands we had conquered from Japan. 
The same breed of mavericks will be found, 
I’m afraid, in dangerously large numbers in 
the ranks of those shouting to high heaven 
against the loan to Britain. 

I feel pretty confident that, in the final 
show-down, the British loan proposal will be 
ratified. But if the backsliders and the die- 
hard isolationists and the economic national- 
ists in Congress have their way and the loan 
is rejected, the consequences of such a de- 
velopment would certainly, in my opinion, 
be disastrous both to us and to the rest of 
the world. Unless we do our part, and it 
must of necessity be an important part, in 
the task of world reconstruction, and unless 
we do all we can to widen the area of un- 
hampered and unrestricted world trade—and 
both of these aims are basic in the British 
loan—our anticipated industrial boom will 
have just about the same lasting qualities as 
did the boom of the 1920’s. And that era 
of illusory prosperity, as you all know, ended 
in the worst crash this ccuntry has ever 
experienced. 

We have become accustomed to the idea 
that peace is indivisible. Yet it is equally 
true that prosperity, too, is indivisible. To 
deal with the political ills that afflict the 
nations of the world without taking meas- 
ures to improve the world’s economic lot is 
like trying to walk one-legged on a slippery 
street in a 50-mile gale. It cannot easily be 
done if it can be done at all. 

Yet, as I’ve said, I’m not too gloomy about 
the ultimate fate of the British loan. It 
represents only one of many aspects of our 
shift from isolationism to active participa- 
tion in world affairs. Not only did we play 
a prominent part in the events leading up 1o 
the signing of the United Nations Charter 
and the setting up of the United Nations 
Organization, but we played a prominent 
part, too, at the Bretton Woods monetary 
conference, in the setting up of UNRRA, in 
helping draw up, at Chicago and Bermuda, 
an agreement laying down the basic princi- 
ples regarding the regulation of international 
air traffic. We participated in the two food 
conferences that led to the creation of the 
world food organization and in the United 
Nations Educational Conference. 

It is conceivable that world government 
which so many wise and able men feel has 
become an absolute necessity in this day of 
atomic energy may come about not through 
any sudden and dramatic abdication of sov- 
ereignty by the nations of the world, great 
and small, but through the slow and steady 
multiplication of cooperative international 
agencies having to do not with high politics 
but with the more humdrum and day-to- 
day matters of health and food and educa- 
tion and aviation and finance and labor 
standards, and so on. Here again Russia 
casts a dark shadow. Russia has been con- 
spicuously absent from mast of those confer- 
ences. Her representative was present at the 





Atlantic City meeting at which UNRRA came 
into being. But Russia’s role in UNRRA is 
that of beneficiary rather than contributor, 
She was also represented at Bretton Woods. 
But so far Russia is the only great power 
that has not ratified the Bretton Woods 
agreement. 

As I say, world government may grow from 
the multiplication of those agencies perform- 
ing so much useful work in the international 
sphere. But that process is bound to be slow 
and we cannot depend on it. Nor can we 
depend alone on the UNO. I believe very 
strongly in the UNO. 

At San Francisco last spring I saw the 
Charter being hammered out word by word, 
line by line, paragraph by paragraph. I have 
no illusions about it. The UNO though pri- 
marily intended to be a pé&ce-enforcing 
agency is least capable of carrying out that 
great function among the many lesser func- 
tions it has. It can only enforce peace if 
there is among all the great powers the will 
to keep the peace. And if there is that will 
the danger of war will be nonexistent. 

Whether there is that will can depend to a 
frightening extent on the United States, on 
us. We have twice demonstrated in the 
course of the last 30 years that any nation 
that arouses our wrath courts disaster. Even 
if Generalissimo Stalin’s latest 5-year plans 
are carried out on schedule and in accordance 
with the Kremlin’s blueprint we shall remain 
for some time the Nation with the most 
powerful industrial machine, the most im- 
pressive technology, the greatest latent war 
potential on earth. 

Potential power is not actual power. We 
were potentially as strong in the years be- 
tween the wars as we proved to be after 
Dunkerque and Pearl Harbor. But Germany 
and Japan for years thumbed their noses at 
us and added injury to insult because they 
did not believe we could mobilize our power 
with sufficient speed to make that power 
effective against them. 

Is history repeating itself? We sought in 
eastern Europe and the Balkans to see that 
the pledges of the Atlantic Charter, the 
promise of the “four freedoms” were made a 
reality. How many of the “four freedoms” 
are being respected in Yugoslavia or Bulgaria 
today? 

We made a tremendous effort over a period 
of many months and with great patience to 
bring about a stable equilibrium in the Far 
East where our interests and Russian in- 
terests impinge on each other more directly 
than anywhere else. In the name of amity 
between two of our great wartime allies we 
persuaded China to turn back the clock and 
grant Russia strategic bases and railroad 
rights in Manchuria, bases and rights which 
Russia had originally acquired under the 
ezars. Has it profited us anything? Has it 
profited China? The answer so far, certainly, 
cannot be given in the affirmative. We 
fought a war to destroy fascism, and in 
Argentina, in the hemisphere of the “good 
neighbor,” fascism has taken new root. We 
sought to play the role of mediator between 
Russia and Britain in all the areas where 
those two powers are in latent conflict. Can 
we point to one question, whether it is Iran 
or the Dardanelles or Greece or in the 
Adriatic, where our mediation has up to now 
resulted in any conclusive results? 

There is no nation in the world to which 
the other nations look more yearningly for 
leadership than they do the United States. 
They view us without a sense of fear and in a 
mood of admiration. We represent to them— 
they are not as conscious of all our faults 
and shortcomings as we are—the citadel of 
human rights and human dignity, the re- 
pository of freedom. But many of those 
nations who look to us for leadership are 
beginning to wonder whether we have the 
capacity to lead. That king of France who 
marched up the hill only to march down 
again didn’t do a more thorough job of 
rapidly reversing his course than we did after 











vJ-day. Our once magnificent and impres- 
sive military force has been dissipated. The 
war for us was over when the fighting ended. 
But wars are never over until the causes that 
produced them have really been eradicated. 
Can we say that the causes that produced the 
last war—fascism, militarism, unrestricted 
national sovereignty, international anarchy— 
have now all disappeared? We are still 
strong—potentially. And we have the atomic 
bomb. Oh, yes; we have the atomic bomb. 
But that atomic bomb by revolutionizing the 
nature of war has made us more rather than 
less vulnerable. It is a weapon that, so far 
as we are concerned, is 5-percent asset and 95- 
percent liability. The atom bomb has only 
magnified our responsibility without adding 
to our influence. That influence can only be 
regained and maintained if in this disordered 
world we live in we stand firm, unshaken and 
unshakable for justice among nations, great 
and small, powerful and weak, for freedom to 
know and to speak and to worship, for law 
and law observance. But the voice we raise 
in the world on behalf of those principles 
that are the warp and woof of our traditions 
will be a thin voice indeed, it will not be 
heard and it will command no respect unless 
we are strong. ¥ 

What I have just said is not new but very 
old. It was said long ago by an old- 
fashioned, Eighteenth Century gentleman, 
a great soidier, a great statesman who, like 
us, knew what it was to live through a cycle 
of wars and domestic turmoil and interna- 
tional confusion, a man who loved liberty so 
much that he was willing to sacrifice every- 
thing he had to achieve it. 

“There is nothing,” wrote George Washing- 
ton to James McHenry in 1782, “there is 
nothing which will so soon produce a speedy 
and honorable peace as a state of preparation 
for war, and we must either do this, or lay 
our account for a patched-up inglorious 
peace, after all the toil, blood, and treasure 
we have spent. This has been my uniform 
opinion, a doctrine I have endeavored, 
amidst the torrent of expectation of an ap- 
proaching peace, to inculcate; the event, I 
am sure, will justify me in it.” 

That phrase, “a state of preparation for 
war” that Washington used rings harshly 
and ominously in our ears. It no longer fits 
in with realities of our times, even if it did 
with those of Washington. To prepare for 
war now is to prepare for total destruction, 
world suicide. You cannot in this day and 
age even safely employ the word defense. 
There is not now, there may never be any 
real defense against the atomic bomb except 
a state of total peace. But whatever words 
we use the fact remains that there is as yet 
no substitute in international affairs for 
power. It is no longer possible in this day 
and age, as it was in Washington’s and it 
was not easy then, to employ that power 
solely to achieve security for one’s own Na- 
tion. The frontiers of peace are today as 
wide as the world. The fears that plague us 
by day, the terrors that beset us by night, 
are merely a reflection of the sovereign fact 
that for better, for worse, for richer, for 
poorer, the world in Wendell Willkie’s phrase 
is really one world, 

“The establishment of our new Govern- 
ment,” wrote Washington in 1790, “seemed to 
be the last great experiment for promoting 
human happiness by reasonable compact in a 
civil society. It was to be, in the first in- 
stance, in considerable degree a govern- 
ment of accommodation as well as a govern- 
ment of laws.” 

If we are to have peace in the world, the 
world, too, must be governed by accommoda- 
tion but also by laws. 

As I said at the beginning I do not despair 
of the present situation. As we look around 
the world so many aspects of it remind us of 
the world as described in Genesis, a world 
without form, and void; and with darkness 
upon the face of the deep. Only this time it 
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is up to mankind itself, it is up to all of us, 
to carry out the divine admonition that was 
both prayer and promise. 

Let there be light. 





The Housing Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1946 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, the House 
of Representatives yesterday refused to 
do its part in alleviating the critical 
housing shortage confronting the vet- 
eran, by rejecting the Wyatt proposal as 
incorporated in the proposed Monroney 
amendment to the Patman bill. It is 
difficult to see how the required building 
materials for a goal of approximately 
3,000,000 homes for veterans in the next 
2 years can be produced without the in- 
centive or premium payments requested 
by the President and his able Housing 
Administrator, Mr. Wyatt. I regret that 
the majority of House Members did not 
support this proposal—its passage was 
vital to the welfare of our returned and 
still returning soldiers. 





One Hundredth Anniversary of lowa 
Statehood 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1946 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, Mem- 
bers of Congress will be interested to 
know that the State of Iowa is this year 
celebrating the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of statehood. Iowa was admitted 
to the Union of States by an act of Con- 
gress on December 28, 1846, and became 
the twenty-ninth State. The State of 
Iowa thus became one of the important 
States carved out of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Territory and was the first State 
so admitted in which human bondage 
was prohibited. 

Down through the years Iowa has had 
a glorious history. Her sons have taken 
part in all the wars prosecuted by this 
country since statehood and in World 
War II there were 250,000 Iowa men and 
women in the armed services. Of course, 
a great many made the supreme sacri- 
fice for the defense of the Republic. 

The Post Office Department assured 
me some months ago that a memorial 
postage stamp in the denomination of 
3 cents in commemoration of statehood 
for Iowa will be put out by the Post 
Office Department some time this year. 

The Iowa Centennial Committee, ap- 
pointed by the Governor of the State, 
has endorsed unanimously a suggestion 


‘ ef Charles M. Fouts, a high-school stu- 
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dent of Albia, Iowa, for a design of the 
postage stamp. The design suggested by 
this young man is a reproduction of a 
large picture in the Iowa State Capitol 
Building entitled “Westward,” which de- 
picts the immigration of citizens into the 
great Mississippi Valley territory and the 
hardships and privations that these pio- 
neers suffered in establishing homes and 
free government in the Middle West. 

Under unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks, I include a copy of a reso- 
lution adopted by the Howard Cessna 
Post, No. 136, of the American Legion, 
Department of Iowa, located at Albia, 
Iowa, as follows: 


Whereas it has come to the attention of 
the Howard Cessna Post, No. 136, American 
Legion, Department of Iowa, located at Albia, 
Iowa, that one Charles M. Fouts, a student 
in our local high school, has been singularly 
honored by having had accepted a letter and 
design for a commemorative stamp of the 
one hundredth anniversary of Iowa as a 
State; and 

Whereas we of the local American Legion 
feel that we should be in neglect of duty 
were we to pass the opportunity to sponsor 
and encourage the proper authorities in 
Washington, D. C., to use this design for said 
commemorative stamp: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Howard Cessna Post, No. 
136, American Legion, Department of Iowa, 
go on record by asking our Representatives 
in Washington, D. C., to put forth every effort 
at their command to further and obtain for 
the State of Iowa an’! especially said Charles 
M. Fouts the design presented to the proper 
committee and copies of this resolution be 
sent to Senator Bourke B. HICKENLOOPER and 
Representatives Karin M. LeCompte and 
JaMEs DOLLIVER, and also copies spread upon 
the records of Howard Cessna Post, No. 136, 
Albia, Iowa, American Legion, Department 
of Iowa. 

Passed and adopted this 4th day of March 
A. D. 1946. 

C. ALBERT LEWIs, 
Commander. 

RUSSELL LANCIAL, 
Adjutant. 





Wages, Prices, and Production 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WALTER E. BREKM 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1946 


Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the March 9 edi- 
tion of the Pittsburgh Courier so splen- 
didly states the issue, as I believe it to 
be, that it seems apropos to insert it in 
the Recorp in the hope that it might help 
stabilize and coordinate the thinking of 
those of us who are really trying to be 
liberal in our thinking without going off 
the deep end. 

This editorial is truly sound Ameri- 
can philosophy: 

WAGES, PRICES, AND PRODUCTION 

As the country seems to be emerging from 
the epidemic of strikes designed to gain wage 
increases, and successful in most instances, 
it is significant that these increases are being 


accompanied by a rise in prices of all neces- 
sities. 


Steel has gone up, meat has gone up and 
there have been and will be price increases all 
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along the line, while at the same time work- 
ers have lost hundreds of millions of dollars 
in wages. 

In numerous instances striking workers 
have spent all of their war savings and cashed 
in all their war bonds to make ends meet 
during the work stoppages. 

This indicates that much of the wage in- 
creases won will not prove to be real in- 
creases because the cost of life’s necessities 
will keep pace with them. 

Real wages can be increased without any 
increase in wages if prices go down, and this 
is brought about most speedily by increased 
production which places more consumer 
goods on the market. 

Another way to increase real wages is to 
reduce taxation by cutting the expense of 
Federal, State, and municipal government, 
and at the same time to curb monopolistic 
practices. 

This can be done by intelligent political 
action which can be exercised in the coming 
congressional elections, and by pressure on 
the legislators in the Federal and State cap- 
itals without expensive and wasteful work 
stoppages which often increase prices by 
cutting production. 

Too many Americans came to believe dur- 
ing the depression and post-depression years 
that the Federal Government possessed some 
sort of inexhaustible cornucopia dispensing 
money and all the good things of life in an 
endless stream, and that any politician prom- 
ising this boon could make gocd his promise. 

Slowly the more intelligent citizens are 
learning that government produces nothing 
but laws and regulations, and that only in- 
creased economic production can increase 
real wages and so truly contribute to the im- 
proved well-being of the Nation. 

Not only must there be the right to work, 
but there must be a realization that only 
through thrift and industry, and the curbing 
of monopolistic practices, can the Nation 
prcsper. 





School Lunches—A Must 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN W. FLANNAGAN, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1946 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include therein an address I 
delivered over CBS network, Station 
WTOP here in Washington, Tuesday 
evening, March 5, 1946: 


The school-lunch program is a must pro- 
gram because it conserves our greatest asset, 
our American children. 

The Federal Government spends millions 
of dollars each year on soil conservation, and 
it is money well spent, because it guarantees 
to the future abundant food and fiber. It 
spends millions each year on the conserva- 
tion of our natural resources, so they will 
last down through the years to serve our peo- 
ple, and this also is money well spent. It 
also spends millions each year conserving the 
health of our livestock, treating cattle for 
the hoof-and-mouth disease, blackleg, ticks, 
cows for Bang’s disease, hogs for cholera, and 
so forth, and more millions developing foods 
to make cattle and hogs put on more weight, 
cows give more milk, chickens lay more eggs, 
and so forth. Now, I am not against these 
expenditures. I think that they are wise. 
But as I have voted for them year in and 
year out, I sometimes wonder if we are not 
more considerate of the health and diet of our 
livestock than we are about the health and 
diet of our children, Is it not about time we 


. 
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gave a little more consideration to the con- 
servation of our children, so they will grow 
and develop, physically and mentally, into 
real American men and women, strong in 
body and mind, and capable of carrying on 
and preserving our God-given institutions of 
freedom, liberty, and equality? What do you 
think you fathers and mothers of America? 

While I do not minimize the importance 
of the school lunch to agriculture, because 
I know from experience that it has been a 
great help in disposing of surpluses, as well 
as increasing the consumption of food, I 
would hate to think that I am so neglectful 
of the welfare of our boys and girls that 
my sole motivating cause for being for the 
program was consideration for the farmers. 
Surely the welfare of our children should 
not depend upon whether the farmer has, or 
has not, a surplus. The big thing—the con- 
trolling thing in the program, is furnishing 
underprivileged and undernourished Ameri- 
can boys and girls a wholesome, nutritious 
meal, so they will develop mentally and 
physically into strong American men and 
women. 

That many of our boys and girls are not 
being given the proper food is beyond cavil. 
Dr. Parran, the Surgeon General, testified 
before the committee hearing the school- 
lunch bill that dietary studies of school chil- 
dren in various parts of the United States, 
both urban and rural, showed many school 
children’s diets grossly deficient—in some 
instances as high as 90 percent deficient 
General Hershey, head of the Selective Serv- 
ice, stated that studies made by his office 
showed that 70 percent of the children who 
had a fair or poor nutritional diet 10 or 12 
years ago were rejected. The study also 
showed that about 40 percent of all of those 
called under the draft were rejected, and 
that the great cause of the physical and 
mental defects upon which rejections were 
based was lack of proper nutritive diet dur- 
ing childhood. 

Such a showing, my friends, presents a 
national problem, and it is right and proper 
for the Federal Government to step in and 
assist in bringing about the needed cor- 
rections. 

The school-lunch progrem is not a new 
idea. Progressive, far-seeing men and women 
in many sections of our country years ago 
realized the need of the child for a hot nu- 
tritious schcol lunch, and through local ef- 
forts, chiefly through the efforts of the 
parent-teachers’ associations and local civic 
clubs, put in school lunches in their local 
schocls. Because the program was sound 
and people soon discovered a marked im- 
provement, physically and mentally, in the 
children given the hot, nutritious lunch, it 
grew, and today has been embraced by 
schools in every State in the Union. The 
Federal Government stepped in the pic- 
ture some 12 years ago as a relief measure. 
Then in 1935 the Agricultural Department, 
in order to assist in removing farm sur- 
pluses, commenced distributing surplus food 
products to the schcols. Then in 1943, WPA 
having been abolished and war demands 
consuming all farm surpluses, thus doing 
away with all Federal aid to the lunch pro- 
gram, the Congress steppec in and author- 
ized, through language in an appropriation 
act, that $50,000,000 of what is known as 
section 32 money, be turned over to the War 
Food Administrator to be used in aiding the 
school-lunch program through cash indem- 
nities. This arrangement has been carried 
on since, from year to year, as no basic leg- 
islation has ever been enacted. What the 
present legislation dces is to set up a perma- 
nent program by basic legislation. 

Of our 208,235 public schools in the United 
States, last year some 48,000 schools oper- 
ated a lunch program, serving lunches to 
some 8,200,000 children. In addition there 
are many public and private schools operat- 
ing outside the program, serving lunches to 
some five or six million children, Hence, the 





over-all picture is this: Some fifty to sixty 
thousand schools are serving schoo lunches 
to some ten or twelve million boys and girls, 
In addition, some 1,000 child-care centers are 
serving hot lunches to some 75,000 children, 

The school-lunch program has been ap- 
proved by both the House and the Senate 
and is now in conference. I hope the con- 
ferees, within the next few days, will agree 
upon a program, and that the program as 
finally agreed upon will give like treatment 
to the boys and girls in both public and pri- 
vate schools. The need of the child is the 
controlling consideration, and this need is as 
great in the private schools as it is in the 
public schools. 

Mr. Worcester. Why are Federal funds 
needed in school-lunch programs? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Primarily because many of 
the schools, without Federal aid, would be 
unable to operate a lunch program. There 
are thousands of schools in America located 
in poor sections. The children in these sec- 
tions come from poor homes where the euarn- 
ing capacity of the breadwinner is not suffi- 
cient to provide the child with a hot, nutri- 
tious, noonday lunch. Without Federal as- 
sistance very few, if any, of the schools in 
such areas would be able to provide the school 
children with noonday lunches. Take away 
Federal assistance and you take away the 
lunch from the child most in need of a 
nutritious noonday meal. 

Mr. Worcester. Is there a wide variation 
in school-lunch activities in different parts 
of the country? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Yes; and this variation in 
lunch activities is largely due to lack of 
proper financing. In some sections where the 
lunch program has not been inaugurated, 
the trouble, of course, is lack of interest and 
appreciation, which, I am happy to state, is 
rapidly disappearing. As those in these sec- 
tions begin to realize what the hot lunch 
means to the child they are demanding the 
lunch program. 

The type of lunch varies in the different 
schools. ‘Three types of lunch are served— 
grades A, B, and C. Grade A lunch is a 
complete nutritious meal, the cost to the 
child varying from 10 to 25 cents per lunch, 
the average being around 12 cents. This 
lunch furnishes the child from one-third to 
one-half its daily nutritional requirements. 
Type B lunch, while incomplete, furnishes 
the child with 20 to 25 percent of its daily 
nutritive requirements, and costs from 5 to 
15 cents, the average cost being around 8 
cents. Type C lunch consists of one-half 
pint of milk, and the cost varies from 1 to 2 
cents. 

As the program develops and the people 
become educated to the value of a hot, nutri- 
tious lunch to the child, it is hoped that all 
schools can put in the complete noonday 
meal. 

Mr. WorceEsTER. Why consider food needs of 
only school-age children? Aren’t any non- 
school-age children in need of similar aid? 

Mr. FLANN«GAN. While all children, regard- 
less of age, need a hot, nutritious lunch, 
those too young to go to school have a fair 
chance of getting a hot noonday meal at 
home. It is imperative, however, for the 
school child in order to properly develop 
physically and mentally to have, at least, one 
nutritious meal. I agree, however, that many 
non-school-age children are going with- 
out proper diet, and I hope the day will soon 
come when every American child has at least 
enough of the right kind of food"to eat. 

Mr. WorRcESTER. What specific advantages 
are there in Federal aid for school lunches? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Worcester, there are 
so many advantages that I cannot begin to 
enumerate them this evening. For instance, 
under the bill the Federal Government is 
charged with setting up the standards for a 
nutritious lunch, and the school, before they 
can secure Federal funds, must meet the 
standards. This is all-important in that it 
sets the standard and assures the child a 
nutritious lunch. It would be foolishness 











simply to provide the child with food with- 
out regard to its nutritional value. If the 
child were left free in the matter, in all 
probability it would select food that would 
do it very little, if any, good. Then, too, 
when the Federal Government comes in and 
pilots the way it becomes possible for every 
school in the land to embrace the program. 
Moreover, Federal aid lends permanency to 
the program. 

Mr. WorcEsTER. What are the possible aids 
to agriculture in the school-lunch program? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Aside from being an outlet 
for farm products in surplus, aside from the 
enormous market for food, the program at 
present supplies (last year agricultural prod- 
ucts valued at $89,547,160 went into the pro- 
gram), the greatest value of the program to 
the farmers is this: It will furnish instruc- 
tion in the principles of nutrition, which will 
bring about an increased consumption of 
farm products. The example that is set in 
furnishing the children nutritious food and 
instruction in nutrition will not be forgotten 
by the children when they go home, nor will 
it be forgotten by them when they grow up 
and have families of their own. It is a proven 
fact that children go home and tell their 
parents about the kind of food they have in 
their school lunches and that the informa- 
tion they have carried home has brought 
about a marked improvement in those homes, 
as far as quantity and quality of food con- 
sumed is concerned. 

Mr. Worcester. What is done when local 
requests for Federal funds exceed the appro- 
priation? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Federal funds are appor- 
tioned to the States on the basis of school 
population and need. If any State fails to 
match its apportioned funds that part not 
matched is reapportioned, and in that way 
many of the local requests you speak of are 
met. Of course, if all the States match Fed- 
eral funds, in which case there are no funds 
left to reapportion, the local schools will sim- 
ply have to do the best they can. In most of 
the cases, however, you will find the local 
interest so great that the funds are readily 
supplied from local sources. 





Justice for Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1946 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to bring to the attention of the 
Members of Congress statements broad- 
cast over Station WSPR in Springfield on 
February 17, 1946. 

The first speech dealing with “Jus- 
tice for Poland” was delivered by Sen- 
ator LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, of Massa- 
chusetts. The second speech was de- 
livered by Judge Napoleon J. Vigeant, of 
Chicopee, Mass. 

These broadcasts in behalf of Poland 
are arranged by the Polish-American 
Congress, Inc., and they are listened to 
by an ever-increasing group of the citi- 
zens of western Massachusetts: 

ADDRESS OF HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Friends of Poland, when Dr. Smolczynski 
invited me to join you in your Sunday broad- 
cast on this Polish hour I wrote him that I 
did not expect to be in Springfield in the near 
future, so he asked me to prepare a little 
statement and read it so that it could be 
transcribed to you. I am happy to do so. 
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I have the greatest admiration for the 
citizens of Poland and those of Polish descent 
in other countries throughout the world. 
Theirs is a great heritage of fredom, and 
their courage and their will to fight to the 
bitter end to maintain that heritage have 
been an inspiration to all of us. The At- 
lantic Charter and other conferences had 
raised the hopes of every freedom‘*loving 
citizen. The Potsdam agreement lent en- 
couragement for every person who fought or 
worked for the freedom of peoples every- 
where. But neither that agreement nor the 
conference at Yalta was consummated in a 
way to encourage the friends of free Poland. 
I for one cannot put my stamp of approval 
on much of the treatment accorded Poland. 
The people of that country still suffer. They 
have not yet felt that sense of justice and 
love which they expected and deserved. I 
would like this morning to point out to you 
a hope. It may be a faint hope but yet it 
may become a real one. That hope lies in 
the United Nations Organization which is 
about to become a reality. All of us must 
have faith in its purposes, in its ideals, and 
its promises. Article 14 of that agreement is 
the article which I would like to quote to you. 
It was the article which the United Nations 
delegation at San Francisco was so insistent 
to have included. I feel it may give a special 
encouragement to Polish citizens. It says: 

“The General Assembly may recommend 
measures for the peaceful adjustment of any 
situation, regardless of origin, which it deems 
likely to impair the general welfare of 
friendly relations among nations, including 
situations resulting from a violation of the 
provisions of the present charter setting 
forth the purposes and principles of the 


United Nations.” 


Free discussion in the General Assembly 
of the United Nations gives encouragement 
that ultimate correction of the present 
wrongs and the attainment of the desired 
justice and the spirit of freedom may be 
obtained. I agree that this hope is no guar- 
anty but I feel that it is toward the end 
in which we can place some justification. It 
is at least the goal towards which the lovers 
of the Polish people who realize what they 
have stood and fought for can work with 
firmness and determination. Let us strive 
as Lincoln said “in the right as we see the 
right,” to bring the full measure of freedom, 
prosperity and happiness to the gallant 
Polish people beside whose boys many of 
our own sons have fought and died in the 
past 3 years. In the meantime our Govern- 
ment in the United States must do its part 
never to force the involuntary repatriation 
of Polish citizens who do not want to go back 
to their homes. Up to the present time we 
have not exerted ourselves to the fullest 
extent. We must do all we can through 
speedy mail and parcel post to permit citi- 
zens of Polish descent in this country to 
help and keep in touch with their loved 
ones in Poland. Have we done all that we 
can to see that this has been carried out? I 
think not. If we want the world to believe 
that we are champions of liberty and de- 
mocracy, fairness, and decency, we must show 
by our actions that we have the courage of 
champions and are willing to help, not by 
words only but by deed—for deeds speak 
louder than words. With God’s help on this 
Sunday afternoon we may take encourage- 
ment for the future of Poland, and I for one 
join with you in praying that truth, justice, 
and security of living may in the not too dis- 
tant future again prevail in a free and 
glorious Poland. 


ADDRESS OF HON. NAPOLEON J. VIGEANT, THE 
PRESIDING JUSTICE OF THE DISTRICT COURT OF 
CHICOPEE, MASS. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the Atlantic Char- 
ter, referred to by my good friend Senator 
SALTONSTALL, is that set of principles pro- 
claimed by our country to the world, for 
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which we were willing to fight the Second 
World War, and for which we were willing to 
make sacrifices, not only of our material 
wealth, but also of our blood. The other Al- 
lied Nations subscribed to those principles, 
and the Atlantic Charter became the Magna 
Carta of our combined effort to crush 
nazistic totalitarianism. Poland, the ever- 
living symbol of those principles, did not need 
to subscribe to them, for she had already 
lived them, and fought and died for them. 

Poland's valiant stand against Hitler’s con- 
quering hordes inspired our country to the 
enunciation of those principles, but when 
the fortunes of war turned against Hitler, we 
gradually abandone? them, one by one, and, 
although we still rendered lip service to its 
pronouncements, we are now turning to 
power politics of might against right, and we 
are forsaking one country after another in 
eastern Europe into the bondage of another 
aspiring, ambitious nation. 

For the best evidence of our changed atti- 
tude, tet us look at the plight of Poland. 
Here is the sixth largest country in Europe, 
with a prewar population of 35,000,000 peo- 
ple, with a recorded history of 1,000 years, 
firmly attached to Christianity and western 
culture, now deprived of her freedom, her in- 
dependence, and her constitutional govern- 
ment. 

Poland was the first country that opposed 
Hitler. Attacked by German armies from 
the west, and Russian armies from the east, 
Poland became the victim of two greedy ag- 
gressors working in agreement, one with the 
other. They divided the overpowered coun- 
try, and entered upon a planned program of 
plundering the nation, deporting its people, 
and destroying every vestige of culture and 
advancement, and causing untold hardship 
and suffering. 

After the falling out between Hitler and 
Stalin, Poland became the battleground of 
the strongest armies in Europe, bent on de- 
stroying everything that stood in the path of 
either of them. The Germans moved into 
Soviet Russia, and when they were finally 
pushed back, in a large measure due to Amer- 
ican assistance, Soviet Russia claimed half 
of the unfortunate country that she had al- 
ready been given by Hitler when they had 
been partners in crime. 

When the Polish constitutional govern- 
ment in exile refused to sign an agreement 
condoning this conduct, Soviet Russia sev- 
ered diplomatic relations, and imposed on 
the remaining half of Poland its own puppet 
communistic regime, which was eager and 
willing for its maintenance in power, to sign 
away any part of Poland that was directed 
by Moscow. To placate the western allies, 
and to make a show of adherence to the prin- 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter, an insignifi- 
cant number of Polish democrats were added 
to the Polish puppet government, gaining 
for that regime official recognition of it by 
the United States and Great Britain. The 
edicts of the communistic majority of that 
regime will be enforced by the Russian Army, 
garrisoned in every larger city of Poland, and 
the Russian secret police will take care of 
any organized opposition by deportation to 
Siberia or immediate liquidation. 

Are we fulfilling our obligations to the 
trusting nations of Europe who expected us 
to be champions of liberty and democracy? 
What will be the result of our inconsistent 
foreign policy of continued appeasement of 
Russia? It is hard to prophesy, as the future 
is covered with a heavy veil. 

Many people are of the opinion that in 
every country deprived of freedom and inde- 
pendence the democratic elements that con- 
fided in us, that had faith in us and in our 
pronouncements, now hate us bitterly and 
wait only to act for themselves, to throw off 
the yoke of Russian bondage. It is inevi- 


table that another world war will ensue. 
By placing most of Europe under Soviet 
domination, we are adding to its power and 
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building up a military colossus that will 
outnumber us in available military strength 
because of the resources of the whole of Eu- 
rope and most of Asia at its disposal. It 
follows that such a domination of Europe 
will result in the still stronger infiltration 
of communistic ideology into the continents 
of North and South America, causing many 
disturbances and strifes on our own soil. 

We are creating a commercial giant nur- 
tured in regimented industry and finance 
that in the not too far distant future will 
enter upon an undreamed-of competition 
with us in all of the markets of the world. 

It is, therefore, in our own self-interest 
that we be concerned with the plight of 
Poland, for there can be no lasting and 
durable peace for the world without justice 
for Poland. 





Collection of Lincoln Relics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1946 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, today I sub- 
mit to my colleagues a most interesting 
story written by Bethel D. Swint and 
published in the Point Pleasant Register, 
Point Pleasant, W. Va. 

The article should be of interest prin- 
cipally because it concerns the great 
Lincoln; and, further, it concerns Col. 
Kellian V. Whaley, a former Member of 
this House, who was closely associated 
with Lincoln. Colonel Whaley was a 
Member of this body, serving two terms, 
1863-65. 

The Fourth Congressional District, 
which I have the honor of representing, 
was a part of the district represented by 
Colonel Whaley, and all the persons in- 
volved in this story are closely associated 
with my section of the country. 

Mrs. Swint and John G. Aten, Jr., re- 
side in Point Pleasant. 

The article follows: 


VALUABLE COLLECTION OF LINCOLN RELICS OWNED 
BY JOHN ATEN, JR. 


(By Bethel D. Swint) 


John Aten, Jr., deputy to his father, John 
Aten, county clerk of Mason County, is the 
proud possessor of the remarkable Whaley- 
Aten collection of relics directly connected 
with President Abraham Lincoln. Mr. Aten 
himself is a recognized authority on matters 
relating to the great President’s life. 

Lincoln—the hero, the schoolboy idol who 
rese as a meteor from dull obscurity to the 
highest position in the land—may seem to be 
ceasing as an inspiration in this day when 
hard work is a doubtful virtue and the path 
to success is not always the same one trod 
by the leaders of other days. But he has 
not ceased to be interesting. 

The items in the Whaley-Aten collection 
give one a clear picture of many of the events 
which were transpiring when John Aten, Jr.'s 
grandfather, Col. Kellian V. Whaley, a na- 
tive of New York, was in the Nation’s eye 
as a Congressman during Lincoln’s admin- 
istration. Colonel Whaley lived in Wayne 
County before and during the Civil War in 
1861, and after West Virginia became a State 
he served two terms in Congress, 1863 
and 1865. 

The Lincoln relics owned by the Atens were 
handed down by Colonel Whaley. He and 
Lincoln became close friends when the latter 
was beginning the practice of law in Gales- 
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burg, Ill., and Colonel Whaley was a school 
teacher in that town. That was before they 
went to Washington. Colonel Whaley, who 
was the father of Mrs. Waldo E. Allen, of this 
city, and Mrs. Estella M. Sands, of Maurietta, 
Calif., had a distinguished military record. 
His son, the late Carlyle Whaley, died here 
last year. 

Included in the collection is a black crepe- 
shrouded gold-braided shoulder badge which 
Colonel Whaley wore as a member of the 
congressional delegation which followed the 
remains of Lincoln to the burial place at 
Springfield, Ill. The transportation ticket 
which entitled Colonel Whaley to ride on 
the funeral train, and which was signed by 
E. D. Townsend, then Assistant Adjutant 
General, is also in the collection. Included 
also is a black-bordered card of admission 
to the East Room of the White House when 
the martyred President’s body lay in state, 
April 19, 1865. 

The President and Mrs. Lincoln invited 
the Whaleys to the White House March 1, 
1864. The Lincolns must have kept rather 
late hours for the time set for the guests was 
from 9 to 12 o’clock. 

Invitations to inauguration ceremonies 
were elaborate affairs in those days. The in- 
vitation sent to Colonel Whaley and his 
family for the inauguration of Lincoln March 
4, 1865, was signed by more than 50 “man- 
agers.” 

A Brady photograph of the President, 
which was given to Colonel Whaley by Lin- 
coln himself, is quite distinct and shows 
the Great Emancipator as a man not quite 
so homely as he has sometimes been pictured. 

ther items in the collection include a 
picture of Lt. Gen. Ulysses S. Grant and a 
handwritten invitation to a social affair 
given by the Grants at the Douglas Rowe, 
April 6, 1865. The Atens own a picture of 
the entire Congress taken at the time Col- 
onel Whaley was a Member of that august 
body. An invitation from Secretary cf the 
Treasury Salmon P. Chase and Miss Chase, 
presumably his sister and official hostess, 
is among the momentoes. 

Wyatt Smith, of Your Friends and Mine 
column, recently wrote that “Colonel Whaley 
was an ardent unionist whose feelings for 
his one-time enemies never notably abated. 
He did not look with favor upon the suit of 
William H. Fry, of Buffalo, W. Va., for the 
hand of Mollic Whaley, his daughter.” Fry 
had been a Confederate soldier. 

After leaving Congress, Colonel Whaley be- 
came a United States collector of revenue 
on the Texas border. While he was gone, 
ex-Confederate William H. Fry successfully 
wooed and won Mollie Whaley. The couple 
wert married in Point Pleasant in the house 
now the home of Mrs. W. R. Gunn and Dr. 
and Mrs. Neil Gunn on River Street, July 
27, 1869. The Reverend Stephen Vaught, a 
Methodist minister and father of W. H. 
Vaught, of 908 Main Street, performed the 
ceremony. 

R. P. B. Smith, county clerk of Mason 
County, wired Colonel Whaley of the mar- 
riage. Colonel Whaley and his son-in-law 
were said to have never been reconciled, but 
Mrs. Fry visited her father before he died. 
Their daughter, Nellie, is Mrs. John Aten, Sr. 
Their other children were Henry K. Fry and 
Bertha Fry, who was the wife of John E. 
Armstrong (both deceased); Mrs. Frank 
Shafer, of Cincinnati, Ohio, and Mrs. Arthur 
Henry, of Weston. 

Great-grandchildren of Colonel Whaley 
residing here are Charles M. Fry, Mrs. Carl 
G. Gardner, Mrs. Okey Blagg, Mrs. Lena Carr, 
and John Aten, Jr. 

The Atens have a copy of an issue of the 
New York Morning Herald of April 15, 1865, 
which carried well-written accounts of the 
shooting of Mr. Lincoln the evening of April 
14, and the fatal wounding of Frederick 
Seward, Secretary of State by the assassin 
who stole into his apartment on the pretext 
of bringing medicine from the druggist. 





The Herald worked against a news deadline 
that was the last word. A bulletin said the 
President died at 22 minutes past 7 o’clock 
the morning of the fifteenth, and the paper 
went to press at 7:30 o’clock. 

A newspaper worker couldn't recist further 
notations about the 4-page copy of the old 
Herald, which carried the news of Lincoln's 
death, the beginning of Sherman’s march 
out of Goldsboro, Ga., and a few other items 
on the front page. The entire inside 2 pages 
were devoted to advertising Kitchel’s Lini- 
ment, with the exception of one-half the 
editorial column which was devoted to Lin- 
coln’s death. 

Included in the interesting collection, but 
not connected with Lincoln, is a copy of 
Volume 1, No. 1, of the New York Herald, 
published in New York City on May 6, 1835 
by James Gordon Bennett & Co. Among the 
items on its pages is a dispatch showing 
Great Britain and Russia at sword’s point 
over the Dardanelles. 

Items of the collection were displayed at 
the Jamestown Exhibition in 1907. 

The whole world has arrived at more or 
less settled opinions as regards the high 
qualities of human nature and responsible 
leadership in public life and towering above 
all who have gone before stands the figure 
of Abraham Lincoln. 





Public Welfare Act of 1946 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1946 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, I intro- 
duced on yesterday H. R. 5686, a bill en- 
titled the Public Welfare Act of 1946. 
This bill provides for the public welfare 
through grants to the States for as- 
sistance for needy individuals and for 
welfare services. It proposes to amend 
the Social Security Act in order to 
achieve two purposes: First, that the 
States may be enabled to meet actual 
need wherever it exists, and second, that 
the Federal Government may deal with 
the States on a unified rather than piece- 
meal basis in the welfare field. 

This proposal is based on the principle 
that while the actual administration of 
welfare programs is the responsibility of 
the States and localities, the Federal 
Government has a clear-cut responsibil- 
ity to give leadership on a national basis 
and to extend financial aid to the States 
in a joint campaign against insecurity, 
poverty and their resultant social evils. 
This bill has been prepared after con- 
sultation with those who administer such 
programs. It incorporates the recom- 
mendations of the American Public Wel- 
fare Association, an organization of 
State and local public-welfare agencies, 
welfare officials, board members, and 
workers. It reflects the results of 10 
years’ experience in administering the 
present welfare provisions of the Social 
Security Act. 

The social security program ap- 
proaches the problem of insecurity in two 
ways. First, through the social insurance 
programs, both old-age and survivors’ 
insurance and unemployment compensa- 
tion, it undertakes to prevent depend- 
ency by assuring individuals a cash pay- 














ment to compensate them for loss of 
earning power due to unemployment or 
old age or, in the case of .premature 
death, to assure their survivors a regular 
benefit payment. Payments under the 
insurance program are based on con- 
tributions made to an insurance fund by 
the worker and in his behalf by his em- 
ployer and are, in effect, a form of savings 
to which he is entitled because of an 
equity interest regardless of his personal 
circumstances. The insurance system 
represents, to my mind, the ideal way of 
helping individuals to protect themselves 
against the predictable hazards of mod- 
ern economic life. I favor its extension 
to the entire working population of the 
country. I favor also the liberalization 
of benefits so that they will be adequate 
to provide the basic needs of the average 
person. 

It must be recognized, however, that 
it will be many years before even an ex- 
panded or liberalized social insurance 
program can provide the maximum pro- 
tection to the bulk of our population. 
The Social Security Act, as enacted in 
1935 and subsequently amended in 1939, 
recognized the responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government to assist the States ‘in 
meeting the needs of certain groups, 
namely, the aged, the blind, and depend- 
ent children, on an assistance basis. 
Moreover, it recognized that there are 
related needs for health, child welfare, 
and vocational! rehabilitation services in 
which the Federal Government had a re- 
sponsibility to assist the States. The sec- 
ond approach of the social security pro- 
gram was, therefore, to underpin the 
insurances with grants to the States for 
assistance and for services. 

Today we are confronted with a situ- 
ation in which both phases of the social 
security program should be strengthened 
if the needs of the country in this crit- 
ical postwar period are to be met. 
The bill which I have introduced deals 
with the assistance and welfare service 
phase of the program but in no way rep- 
resents an alternative to the proposals 
for insurance liberalization which are 
covered by other measures. 

The Public Welfare Act of 1946 is di- 
rected toward meeting the actual needs 
of millions of people in this country. 
These people are either already out of the 
labor market because of age, disability, 
or widowhood and can therefore never 
hope to benefit from an insurance pro- 
gram which is based on employment, or 
they are among the 21,000,000 working 
people not now covered by the OASI pro- 
gram who, even were the coverage of the 
program to be extended, cannot hope to 
receive full benefits for many years to 
come, or they are those who cannot sup- 
port themselves fully on the present low 
level of benefit payments. It is my con- 
viction that even while we work toward a 
complete and comprehensive insurance 
system we must simultaneously make it 
possible for the States to meet the want 
that is actually on our doorstep today. 
Obviously, as the insurance program ex- 
pands, the assistance program and the 
charge against general revenues which it 
represents will automatically decline. I 
want to make it very clear that while I 
propose a comprehensive assistance pro- 
gram which will place a floor under pov- 
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erty and want for all people, I do so in 
the clear expectation that numerically it 
will be a diminishing program as the in- 
surance program expands. 

The basic purpose of the bill is to as- 
sist the States and to provide the leader- 
ship of a common program to the end 
that no person in the country need go 
hungry for want of public aid and that, 
where needed, welfare services may be 
made available to alleviate or prevent 
poverty, to minimize its resultant social 
evils, and to promote the welfare of those 
who cannot protect themselves, espe- 
cially children. The bill proposes to 
achieve these ends in the following ways: 

First. It would make it possible for the 
Federal Government to assist the States 
in meeting need whatever its cause. It 
would leave to the States the option as 
to whether they wished to continue the 
present categories of old-age assistance, 
aid to dependent children and aid to the 
blind or whether they preferred to pro- 
vide for.these groups as part of a com- 
prehensive assistance program. Provi- 
sions would have to be made for these 
three groups as a condition of receiving 
Federal funds and no State could exclude 
any otherwise eligible person because of 
residence or citizenship requirement. It 
would make it possible to assist all needy 
children not in institutions, including 
those in foster homes. 

Second. It would assist the States to 
provide on a more nearly adequate basis 
for the actual requirements of needy 
individuals and families. It would do 
this in three ways. First, it would extend 
a higher percentage of Federal financial 
aid to the poorer States and thus rectify 
the present situation whereby under an 
even sharing of costs by the Federal 
Government and the States, the States 
that need it most receive the least in 
Federal aid. Second, it would permit 
the States to determine the amount of 
assistance needed in a particular case 
and authorize the Federal Government 
to meet its share of the cost without the 
present maximum limitations of $20 a 
month each on old-age assistance and aid 
to the blind and the miserably inade- 
quate present limitation on aid to depen- 
dent children of $9 a month for the first 
child, $6 a month for other children, and 
nothing for the mother or responsible 
relative. In the third place, it would re- 
quire the States to so allocate funds with- 
in the States as to meet in full the needs 
of eligible individuals on the basis of 
standards determined by the States. 

Third. It assists the States to meet 
more adequately the needs of those who 
require medical care by authorizing di- 
rect payment to doctors, institutions, and 
other agencies furnishing such care to 
the needy and by permitting those adults 
who require medical care voluntarily to 
reside in public as well as private insti- 
tutions without loss of their cash assist- 
ance. The high incidence of disability 
and chronic illness among those who re- 
quire assistance, especially the aged, 
makes this an important provision. It 
is intended to meet an actual current 
need and is not put forward as a substi- 
tute for any other measures to meet the 
health needs of the population as a 
whole. 
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Fourth. It extends the area of Federal 
financial aid to services as well as assist- 
ance, recognizing that the needs of chil- 
dren and many of the needs of adults re- 
quire something more than cash assist- 
ance. The war years have demonstrated 
as never before, and we see the continued 
need reflected in postwar cunditions, 
that a Nation which neglects the welfare 
of its children and families pays a heavy 
price in delinquency, maladjustment, 
and ultimate dependency. The Dill 
would permit the Federal Government to 
match State expenditure for social serv- 
ices on the same basis as assistance. 

Fifth. The bill would require unified 
administration of federally aided wel- 
fare programs at all levels of govern- 
ment—local, State, and Federal. Under 
the present hodgepodge situation in 
many States and localities a needy in- 
dividual finds himself shunted from of- 
fice to office in a vain effort to find the 
answer to his needs. At the same time 
the State welfare departments, in trying 
to work out a unified and comprehensive 
approach to the welfare needs of their 
own States find themselves increasingly 
hampered by the necessity, imposed by 
the present Social Security Act, of deal- 
ing with two Federal agencies, namely 
the Social Security Board in the Federal 
Security Agency and the Children’s Bu- 
reau in the Labor Department, on two 
programs as inseparable as assistance 
and child weifare servicés. This bill 
therefore proposes placing the adminis- 
trative responsibility in what appears the 
logical welfare agency of the Federal 
Government, the Federal Security 
Agency. Should action be taken under 
the Reorganization Act or other legisla- 
tive enactment to transfer the Children’s 
Bureau or its child welfare functions to 
the Federal Security Agency it would, of 
course, be up to the Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator to relate its welfare func- 
tions to the unified administration of 
welfare services provided by this bill. It 
is felt that the proposal of this bill will 
serve the best interests of children as 
well as adults by recognizing that the 
welfare needs of children must be met 
as a whole, not piecemeal, and by fur- 
ther recognizing that the welfare of chil- 
dren is inextricably tied up with that of 
the family. 





Bring Congress Up to Daie 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1946 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, we 
should all be very grateful to the La Fol- 
lette-Monroney committee for the pains- 
taking study it has made of Congress and 
of the ways Congress can be brought up 
to date. Let us hope that the recom- 
mendations of the committee will be fol- 
lowed up with bills and resolutions to put 
them into effect. Typical of the edi- 


torial commendation of the work and re- 
port of the committee is the editorial 
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which appeared in the Memphis Press- 
Scimitar of March 4, 1946, which is as 
follows: 


BRING CONGRESS UP TO DATE 


The La Follette-Monroney committee, cre- 
ated last year to study the organization and 
operation of Congress and to recommend im- 
provements, came out today with an admir- 
able report. 

The American people have been increas- 
ingly concerned over the evident inability of 
Congress to play, with maximum effective- 
ness, its proper role in our form of govern- 
ment. Their concern was reflected in a flood 
of suggestions to the committee. To all, the 
committee applied this simple test: “Will 
they strengthen Congress and enable it to do 
a better job?” 

Congress will gain strength and ability to 
do an immensely better job if it adopts the 
La Follette-Monroney proposals. Here are 
some of the changes that would be made: 

The unwieldy committees with their over- 
lapvings and conflicts, would be greatly sim- 
plified. The Senate would have only 16 
standing committees instead of 33; the House 
only 18 instead of 48. Each committee’s 
jurisdiction would be clearly defined. Each 
would have a small, well-qualified staff of 
research experts, and no longer would have 
to depend on inevitably biased departments 
and bureaus of the executive branch for 
fact-and-figure information. 

The legislative reference service would be 
enlarged and strengthened to give skilled 
research assistance to individual Congress- 
men, 

Each Senator and Representative would 
have an able,,well-paid administrative as- 
sistant to look after the errand-running and 
other nonlegislative work that now absorbs 
a huge part of the average Member’s energy 
and time. 

Congress could no longer approve appro- 
priations without regard for Federal income. 
It would be required to keep the total of 
appropriations within anticipated revenue 
or, by record vote, to express itself in favor 
of increasing the public debt. Committee 
hearings on spending bills would have to be 
public, instead of secret, as they are now. 
And all Members would have longer oppor- 
tunity to study appropriations before voting 
on them. 

Congressional time would be used more 
effectively. A heavy burden of petty, detail 
work would be lifted—for instance, by giving 
the District of Columbia self-rule instead of 
requiring Congress to serve as Washington's 
city council. 

Organized groups exerting pressure on 
Congress would be required to register them- 
selves and their agents, and to report lobby- 
ing expenditures. 

The $10,000 salaries of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives would be raised to $15,000 a 
year. And Members would be permitted to 
contribute to the Federal retirement system 
and become eligible to annuity payments 
from it after serving at least 6 years and 
reaching age 62. 

Most Members of Congress will be enthu- 
siastic about the proposals for higher pay, 
pensions, and more help for themselves. 
But there will be bitter opposition to other 
suggestions—especially those for reforming 
the committee systems and reducing their 
size. That would mean reducing the num- 
ber of committee chairmen, and Senators 
and Representatives who have risen to these 
positions of power by long service do not, 
naturally, want to give them up. But the 
La Follette-Monroney report states a com- 
pelling reason: 

“No adequate improvement in the organ- 
ization of Congress can be undertaken or 
efiected unless Congress first reorganizes its 
present obsolete and overlapping committee 
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structure. This is the first and most im- 
portant test of whether Congress is willing 
to strengthen itself and its organization to 
carry the tremendous work load that present- 
day governmental problems place upon it.” 





Housing Stabilization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. VORYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1946 


Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
am willing to vote for this so-called Pat- 
man bill in its present form, but I be- 
lieve it would be far better to send it 
back to the committee to be reconsid- 
ered and rewritten, and shall therefore 
vote to have it recommitted for this 
purpose. 

I want to do anything I can to help 
produce more housing at fair prices for 
war veterans, but I am not going to be 
stampeded by high-pressure propaganda 
into voting for measures that will pro- 
duce more Government controls, more 
bureaucrats, more confusion, but no 
more houses. There has been a lot of 
talk about the selfish, short-sighted lob- 
bying against certain features of the 
original Patman bill, but I have never 
seen anything to compare with the pres- 
sure and power of the lobbying in favor 
of certain features in the original Pat- 
man bill. We have eliminated subsidies 
for producers of building materials. I 
believe it is selfish and short-sighted for 
us to load part of this year’s housing bill 
onto our children by piling it on top of 
the national debt. We have eliminated 
price ceilings on existing houses. I be- 
lieve it is selfish to ask the Government 
to clamp down on present home owners 
for the benefit of would-be home owners. 
This is also short-sighted, for the sheer 
burden of attempting to fix ceilings on 
29,000,000 houses, built at different times 
and under all sorts of conditions would 
create a bureaucratic mess that would 
make it practically impossible to buy or 
sell an old house. 

The Patman bill now provides for a 
housing expediter, for maximum sale 
prices on new houses, for allocation, 
priorities, and pricing of building ma- 
terials, for veterans’ preference in buy- 
ing and renting, for financing the con- 
struction and purchase of low-price 
houses at 90 percent of the appraisal 
value. Under efficient administration 
these provisions should go far in pro- 
ducing houses for veterans at reasonable 
prices. I am willing to vote for them. 

On the other hand, there is nothing 
left of the original Patman bill except 
the title and part of the purpose clause; 
President Truman says that the heart 
has been taken out of the bill; his hous- 
ing expert, Mr. Wyatt, says that the 
House has scuttled his house program. 
I think this bill should be sent back to 
the committee which considered it, so 
that we may find out whether the Presi- 
dent and Mr. Wyatt were in earnest in 








their vicious criticism of the House 
action or whether they were merely pre- 
paring an advance alibi for the failure 
of a program they knew was unwork- 
able. There may be mistakes and incon- 
sistencies in the present bill, which was 
put together on the floor of Congress by 
means of amendments. I believe this 
bill should be rewritten in committee 
before it goes to the Senate. That is 
why I shall vote for its recommittal., 
On the other hand, I am willing to vote 
for this bill as it is rather than to make 
no attempt to aid in the housing situa- 
tion. 

Certain things, however, are clear, 
You cannot build a single house by pass- 
ing alaw. No Government administra- 
tor is going to build a single house, al- 
though he may prevent the building of 
many. Houses are going to be built by 
American contractors and workmen, and 
the law must be administered so as to 
encourage them to build. I hope, for the 
sake of the homeless, that this adminis- 
tration shows more appreciation of these 
fundamental truths in the future than 
it has to date. 

I should also like to sound a note of 
warning to every World War II veteran. 
There has been so much political talk 
about the so-called Patman bill and 
housing legislation that some of it may 
be used to persuade veterans that they 
have a great opportunity, in fact, a duty 
to buy the homes that are of‘ered this 
year. Every veteran should remember 
that this year he will buy a house on an 
inflated postwar market, and should 
think a long time before he ties himself 
down to years of payments on a home 
purchased under such conditions. No 
one has yet been able to suggest a law 
that will eliminate this condition. Cer- 
tainly the proposed Wyatt program 
would not do it. Therefore, every vet- 
eran should beware of Government 
propaganda and real-estate salesmen’s 
talk, and if he buys a home this year or 
next do it with his eyes open, remember- 
ing that Congress cannot pass a miracle 
and that he may be paying on his 1946 
Wyatt dream house for a long, long time. 





The Veteran and Surplus Property 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1946 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker. all of 
us are interested in the problem of as- 
sisting veterans in procuring surplus 
Government materials. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I am including a 
letter from Lt. Comdr. B. A. Crisman, in 
which he discusses the present situation, 
and gives several constructive sugges- 
tions for its betterment: 

JANUARY 28, 1946. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN KEFAUVER: Since Con- 

gress has demonstrated a willingness to as- 











sist the veterans, I thought that you would 
be interested in the following facts regard- 
ng difficulties of the veterans in procuring 
urplus Government materials. 

Since my duties are involved in closing ex- 
ess naval bases and facilities in the Eighth 
Naval District, I am often confronted by a 
veteran with the question of procedures for 
nrocuring surplus Government properties. 
Many of the ex-servicemen are becoming 
quite bitter with the red tape and the useless 
efforts they have exerted in an attempt to 
yotain materials for their new business. This 
is distressing, and is believed not to be the 
ntention of Congress to make such materials 
dificult to procure. 

Several reasons seem to be the cause for 
this as far as I can see. One of the reasons 
s that the veterans do not fully understand 
the complicated procedure to follow in order 
to obtain this material. The separation cen- 
ters are distributing information which is 
believed complete and adequate regarding the 
buying of surplus properties. Enclosed is 
1 copy of the instructions which are given 
to servicemen as they are separated at the 
separation center, New Orleans, La., where I 
am now stationed. Now you can see this is 
quite an awkward and complicated process. 

The second reason for veterans having diffi- 
culty is that they are often directed to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, which 
is a selling agent for surplus properties. The 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation is inter- 
ested in selling large quantities of material 
and, therefore, are not particularly interested 
in single or small quantities of items. With 
this policy the veteran is often ignored or 
given a disinterested answer to his inquiry. 
A particular incident of this was witnessed 
in Oklahoma City when a sergeant was kept 
waiting for an undue length of time and 
finally given an inadequate answer to his 
inquiry for purchase of surplus properties. 

Another reason for difficulty in purchasing 
surplus materials is that information regard- 
ing the availability of material is not made 
public or properly advertised in order that 
the veteran buyer knows of its availability. 
Often a veteran is in the market for certain 
items, such as tires, automobiles, and kitchen 
equipment which he has not known was 
available for purchase until ar announce- 
ment was made in the local paper regarding 
the sale of 900 trucks or 7 tons of tires by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
some large purchaser. 

There are probably other reasons for the 
veteran to be discouraged in purchasing these 
materials, but these three seem to be the 
most outstanding that I witnessed. 

It is believed to be of interest to Gov- 
ernment and armed services to make these 
purchases easier for the veterans because the 
ex-servicemen are very conscious at this time 
of Federal Government expenditures and pro- 
cedures. Many men have been in the service 
several years under wartime conditions when 
expenditure of materials, equipment, and 
funds were not necessarily a consideration. 

It is suggested that an agency be estab- 
lished or that one which is already estab- 
lished be assigned a mission to facilitate 
small purchases by qualified veterans and 
that the procedure for such purchases be 
somewhat simplified. This agency should 
have available lists of surplus materials of 
all types. 

A veteran should be able to approach this 
agency with a request for certain material. 
The agency would determine if he is quali- 
fied to purchase the material; then it should 
locate the material for hirh and permit per- 
sonal inspection by the veteran. The sur- 
plus material should be sold at market prices 
or less. The object of this agency should 
not be to get the highest price for the mate- 
rials as it is with the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, but to distribute such mate- 
rials as required by veterans at reasonable 
prices, 
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It is realized that the purchase of surplus 
material is quite a complicated procedure; 
however, since the veteran has been told 
that such material would be available to him 
upon his application and since many have 
witnessed extravagant uses of materials, par- 
ticularly overseas, and during the war, they 
feel that their meager requirements could 
be satisfied if the administration of the sell- 
ing agencies was efficient. 

Many more urgent problems are now press- 
ing Congress, but any consideration that can 
be given this situation would be appreciated 
by all ex-servicemen, I am sure. 

It seems that I shall be required to wait 
until September for my release. I thank you 
for your prompt action on my personal prob- 
lem and am assured that everything possible 
has been done. 

Sincerely, 
Bryan A. CRISMAN. 





Labor Relations in Sweden 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1946 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, frequent 
reference is made, in discussions and 
books on the subject of labor relations, 
to the successful handling of labor rela- 
tions in Sweden. The Swedish plan is 
oiten referred to as a model plan. 

The American Swedish News Ex- 
change, Inc., located at 630 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, issued a neWs letter De- 
cember 17, 1945, dealing with the subject. 
It was reproduced, with permission, by 
the Associated Industries of Minneapolis 
in its news letter of February 21, 1945. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include it herewith because I believe it 
will be helpful to all who are seeking 
better labor relations in our own coun- 
try: 

LABOR RELATIONS IN SWEDEN 


SYSTEMATIZED COLLECTIVE BARGAINING APFROVED 
BY BOTH LABOR AND MANAGEMENT 


“A balance of power between employers’ 
and workers’ organizations undoubtedly con- 
stitutes a strong guaranty against misuse of 
the weapon of open conflict,’ writes Arnold 
Sélven, legal counsel for the Swedish Trades 
Union Federation. “It forces the leaders on 
both sides carefully to evaluate and weigh 
ends and means, aims and possibilities. It 
is indeed no sure guaranty of labor peace 
* * *, But through the organizational 
balance of power, open trials of strength in 
the Swedish labor market have increasingly 
assumed the character of ultima ratio, the 
last way out, only employed after all the 
possibilities of reaching a peaceful solution 
by process of negotiation and mediation are 
exhausted.” 

An equally favorable employer opinion of 
this bargaining system with national or- 
ganizations on both sides has been noted 
by an American observer! who writes: “The 
great majority of Swedish employers no 
longer regard unions and collective con- 
tracts as necessary evils, but actually prefer 
them to verbal agreement with individual 
workers.” He says he has the assurance of 


1Paul H. Norgren, the Swedish Collective 
Bargaining System. Cambridge, Mass., 1940. 
Harvard University Press. 
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the leaders of the Swedish Employers’ Fed- 
eration on this point, also of many other 
persons in a position to judge the consensus 
of employer opinion. 


COMPULSORY ARBITRATION OF LABOR DISPUTES 
OPPOSED 

The aim both of employers and workers 
throughout the history of collective bar- 
gaining in Sweden has been to maintain the 
contractual basis and avoid compulsory gov- 
ernment arbitration. Arnold Sdélven points 
out, in regard to the factors leading to the 
formulation of the so-called basic 
ment (huvudavtalet) between the employer 
and worker organizations, that “it was clear 
to the central organizations on both sides 
that a stiff and obstructive system of com- 
pulsory regulation was inevitable unless the 
contracting parties themselves took meas- 
ures to render public action to assure labor 
peace superfiuous.” That was during the 
1930’s, when as a result of constantly increas- 
ing pressure for compulsory regulation of 
labor disputes, a joint management-labor 
committee sat for 244 years before the basic 
agreement was finally arrived at. The pro- 
posals for compulsory regulation, it should 
be noted, were mostly of a political nature, 
not originating from either management cr 
labor. Nor were they supported by parlie- 
mentary committees, the attitude generally 
being taken that the settlement of interest 
disputes? was a matter for negotiation be- 
tween the parties concerned. Consequently 
the only provision in the labor relations 
statutes in Sweden absolutely prohibiting 
coércive action in the form of strike, lock-out, 
blockade, etc., refers to the interpretation 
and application of collective agreements. A 
special court, Known as the labor court, 
has been set up for settling disputes of this 
nature, and no employers or workers bound 
by a collective agreement may take action to 
Settle them on their own behalf, being liable 
to penalty if they‘do. 


agree- 


LABOR STATUTES MAINLY A CODIFICATION OF 
EXISTING PRACTICE 


An interesting aspect both of the basic 
agreement and the legislation governing labor 
relations is that they represent a codification 
of existing practice rather than the introduc- 
tion of any essentially new procedure. The 
provision in the collective-agreement law of 
1928, for instance, prohibiting strikes and 
lock-outs in interpretational disputes was al- 
ready included in most national agreements. 
Similarly, the section of the law providing 
that one party to an agreement may be held 
liable to damages by the other for evasion of 
responsibilities is no more than a statutory 
confirmation of a previous Supreme Court 
decision. 

The setting up of the labor court, on the 
other hand, even though it was constituted 
on similar lines to the already-existing work- 
ing hours court (Arbetsriidet), was in fact a 
new step. At first strongly opposed on 
workers’ side, this court has come to be ac- 
cepted, albeit with reservations, by the 
unions, which have in fact initiated by far 
the largest number of cases handled by it. 
This seeming paradox is explained by Nor- 
gren by the fact that it is generally the em- 
ployer who decides, in the first instance, 
the provisions cf an agreement shall be inter- 
preted and applied. The employers, while 
opposed to compulsory arbitration in inter- 
est conflicts, favored mandatory adjudication 
of interpretaticnal disputes. According to 
Norgren, they argued that under the previ- 
ously existing arrangement “it was too diff 
cult for them to get redress when the unions 
failed to live up to agreement obligation 


how 


?i. e. disputes concerning the setting of 
wages and conditions of work, as 
interpretations of contracts arrived at by 
collective bargaining, which come unde ! 
heading of jural disputes and a 1 are 
regulated by law. 


opposed to 
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and that the only way to insure observance 
was through explicit legislation, properly im- 


plemented.” 
After the collective-agreement law, the 
next statute concerning labor relations, 


adopted in 1935, made it obligatory to give 
warning of a contemplated strike or lock-out. 
The motivation was to avoid coercive meas- 
ures that were ill-considered or due to mis- 
understanding. Seven days’ notice have to 
be served to the opposite party and also the 
local government mediator, and the reason 
for the action has to be stated. According 
to a clause later included in the basic agree- 
ment between the employer and labor organ- 
izations, an employer has also to give warning 
of dismissal of a worker to the trade-union 
representative in the plant. The clause also 
provides for immediate consultation in the 
matter if demanded by either the employer 
or the union. It only applies in the case of 
workers who have been employed at least a 
year, however, and excludes workers employed 
for a definitely limited period. 


RIGHT OF EMPLOYER TO RUN BUSINESS HIS OWN 
WAY RECOGNIZED 


In general the right of the employer to 
engage and dismiss workers at his own dis- 
cretion is, however, recognized both in the 
statutes and in worker-management agree- 
ments. Thus a provision in the basic agree- 
ment, stipulating negotiation regarding 
cases of dismissal if the union desires it, 
clearly states that in judging the case the 
dependence of the business on the workers’ 
efficiency and suitability shall be taken into 
account, as well as the rightful interest of 
the workers in security of employment. It 
may be noted, too, that the majority of dis- 
missal cases brought into the labor court 

ave gone against the workers. This tend- 
ency was somewhat curbed, however, by the 
passing in 1926 of the law establishing the 
right of wcerkers to form associations and 
bargain with employers. The employer’s 
freedom to dismiss workers now only applies 
if it docs not infringe on this right. 

The law was introduced, not so much to 
establish this right for the manual workers, 
for whom it already existed contractually, 
as to extend it to foremen, office workers, 
etc., whose attempts to organize had been 
strongly opposed by management. This law 
prohibits any setting aside or limiting of 
the risht of essociation, even by mutual 
agreement. The one exception concerns 
foremen: if a collective agreement includes 
a clause to the effect that foremen may not 
be members of the same union as the em- 
ployees under them, the employer has the 
right to demand that the clause be observed. 


STATUTORY PROCEDURES FOR FORCING RECALCI- 
TRANT PARTY TO NEGOTIATE 

The right to bargain is secured by the pro- 
vision in the law of 1936 obliging one party 
to negotiate at the demand cf the other. A 
party refusing to negotiate, however, cannot 
be directly forced to do so. Either applica- 
tion must ke made to the Government medi- 
ator, who will place himself at disposition 
if requested either by the employer or a 
union organization which includes at least 
half of the affected workers, or the appoint- 
ment of a neutral chairman by the Board of 
Social Affairs (Socialstyrelsen) may be de- 
manded. The latter course involves a proc- 
ess of registration of the union’s central or- 
anization with the board, by which not only 
the union but also the employer are bound 
to observe labor peace during the negotia- 
tions. If no solution can be arrived at under 
a neutral chairman, an arbitration board may 
be set up, although without either party 
being obliged to accept its proposals. In 
case of refusal, the arbitration board’s pro- 
posals may be made public at the request of 
one of the parties. Not until the negotia- 
tion process has thus been completed may 
coercive action be taken, and then only with 
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regard to the dispute which has been the 
subject of the negotiations. 


PUBLIC MEDIATOR REQUIRED TO INTERVENE IN 
BARGAINING DEADLOCKS 


Public mediation in labor disputes in 
Sweden dates back to 1906. The present 
law, dividing the country into seven media- 
tion districts, was adopted in 1920. This 
law makes it the duty of the public media- 
tors to follow closely all bargaining develop- 
ments within their districts and be always 
ready to assist in settling disputes and gen- 
erally act so that work stoppages may be 
avoided. The mediator himself has to judge 
when to intervene in any dispute in order 
to persuade the parties to refrain from co- 
ercive action until negotiations have taken 
place. 

The parties to the dispute are legally 
obliged to enter negotiations at the media- 
tor’s request, and also to produce documented 
proposals for solution of the matter in ques- 
tion. If one of the parties ignores the re- 
quest pressure can be applied by the mediator 
reporting the case to the labor court, which 
has the power to force the party to negotiate 
by imposing fines. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the mediator may not take this 
step at his own initiative, but only on the 
request of one of the disputing parties. It 
may be noted further that on account of 
the fact that collective contracts are in force 
everywhere the services of the mediators are 
in practice mainly required toward the end 
of the period of the contract’s validity. 
Agreements generally run from 1 to 2 years, 
with 3 months’ notice of cancellation. If 
no such notice is given the old agreement 
remains in force for an additional year, or 
such time as may be specifically stated. 

The mediation process is not obligatory. 
If both parties want neutral direction of their 
negotiations by someone other than the pub- 
lic mediator they can either agree on a neu- 
tral chairman or else make a joint applica- 
tion to the board of social affairs for the 
appointment of such a chairman. If they 
fail to arrive at an agreement under a media- 
tor the only remaining resort is arbitration, 
which, however, is not a means of forcing 
settlement, either, unless both parties have 
agreed that the outcome shall be binding. 
Arbitration may also be resorted to in disputes 
over the interpretation of collective agree- 
ments, which would otherwise be brought 
before the labor court. 


INTERPRETATIONAL DISPUTES SETTLED SPEEDILY BY 
LABOR COURTS 


The labor court was set up in 1928 in 
order to provide a mecns of settling disputes 
ovc: the interpretation of collective agree- 
ments more speedily than was possible in the 
ordinary courts. The section of the collec- 
tive agreement law making agreements le- 
gally enforceable provided the basis of this 
second law, enacted simultaneously. The. 
court may not adjudicate any intevest dis- 
putes, even if both parties desired it, and 


further may only handle disputes concern- ~ 


ig work contracts insofar as the contracts 
are regulated by collective agreement. 
Otherwise such cases are adjudicated by the 
regular courts. If, as is generally the case, 
negotiation in any dispute is stipulated in 
the collective agreement, the matter may 
not be brought before the labor court until 
it has taken place, unless it appears that 
negotiation has been rendered impossible by 
causes beyond the plaintiff's control. 

The labor court consists of a chairman 
and six members, of whom iwo are nom- 
inated by the Government and two each by 
the employer and labor organizations. It 
convenes one day each week, hearing four 
cases. Both parties to the dispute must 
present their points of view in writing a 
week in advance, in order that the judges 
may acquaint themselves with the facts 
before the hearings, which are thus kept 
within the allotted time of 1 hour, Writ- 





ten verdicts are generally produced within 
2 weeks after the hearings. A large num- 
ber of the court’s decisions have been unan- 
imous, which Norgren points out may have 
been a reason for the changed attitude of 
the workers, knowing as they do in such 
cases, that their own representatives have 
concurred in verdicts which have gone 
against them. 


LABOR PEACE DURING AGREEMENT PERIOD 
PRACTICALLY GUARANTEED 


The aim of the law on collective agrec- 
ments and the labor court is to prevent 
work stoppages during the period covered 
by agreements. Consequently the law pro- 
hibits coercive action during such period on 
account of disputes as to the validity or 
meaning of a contract, or as to whether some 
action is in conflict with the agreement 
itself or the collective agreement law. The 
provisions of the law may further not be 
nullified by collusion between the parties, 
The law also includes a direct prohibition 
against taking coercive action to bring about 
a change in the agreement or to affect con- 
ditions of work after the agreement has ex- 
pired. Apart from this there is no provision 
against action to force a settlement of a 
pure interest dispute even during the life of 
an agreement; such disputes may sometimes 
arise if, for instance, owing to the intro- 
duction of new machinery or new methods, 
the basis on which piecework has been cal- 
culated is upset, and there is no stipula- 
tion in the agreement as to what shall be 
done in such cases, 

Norgren notes in this connection that 
“limitations on the introduction of labor-sav- 
ing machinery are almost totally absent in 
Swedish collective contracts; and in prac- 
tice there has been little opposition to in- 
novations by the workers.” If there is any 
stipulation regarding such in the agreement, 
it generally merely states that piece rates 
may be changed by negotiation. 


CURTAILMENT OF BARGAINING FREEDOM A 
THREAT TO DEMOCRACY ITSELF 


Another American observer * quotes Sélven 
to the effect that interest disputes can only 
be avoided by removing their basic cause, 
namely, the opposition of economic interests 
between capital and labor. S5lven makes 
clear that “under our present economic sys- 
tem, the problem must be limited to the 
question of smoothing cut this opposition as 
far as possible.” This, and no more, is what 
the Swedish system for regulating labor rela- 
tions tries to do. The Government investi- 
gation committee which produced the famous 
Mammoth Report in 1935 showed that leg- 
islation to curb the unions would inevitably 
lead to state intervention in the whole field 
of business. 

It was to avoid this very development that 
the two and a half year joint deliberations 
of management and labor at Saltsjébaden, 
which resulted in the basic agreement, took 
place. Of this agreement Arnold Solven says: 
“It may be asserted without exaggeration 
that the basic agreement is epoch making in 
Swedish labor peace policy. * * * Events 
in the world have made it clear that the 
freedom and right of self-determination en- 
joyed by the two parties to the labor market 
in our country * * * are enjoyed ex- 
clusively by reason of the democratic form 
of government. Fully conscious of this, the 
parties have aimed at eliminating, through 
the agreement, any possibilities of attack on 
industrial freedom of action, which at the 
same time would constitute a threat to the 
democratic order.” 


3James J. Robbins, the Government of 
Labor Relations in Sweden. Chapel Hill, 1942. 
University of North Carolina Press. 

*In the years 1936-38 disputes which were 
settled by negotiation covered respectively 
99, 91, and 94 percent of the workers involved. 











Statement of C. Arthur Moore, of 
Greenwich, Conn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. . Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a state- 
ment made by a prominent citizen of the 
town of Greenwich, Mr. C. Arthur 
Moore, on the selection of Greenwich as 
a part of the proposed site of the perma- 
nent United Nations Organization head- 
quarters: 

When I heard the fantastic news of the 
UNO land grab I thought of it, naturally, as 
in attack on my home end the homes of my 
neighbors. And I decided that that point of 
view, while natural, was so personal that I 

uld properly say nothing on the subject 
which could or would affect others. 

But as the days have gone by and my 
mind was cleared of the mists of personal 
feelings, other more seriously important as- 
pects of this matter came to me, aspects very, 
ery serious to all Americans—aspects af- 
fecting cur very form of government and the 
safety of every American. 

The long ago disposal of the Kurile Islands 
to Russia, kept secret for so long, even 
months after the end of the Japanese war, 
tarted my train of thinking which finally 
brought this UNO grab into proper focus. 
The Kuriles were never American territory. 
But they were our spoils of war, won from 
the enemy by the lives of our enlisted men 
of our Army and Navy. And, though this 
war just ended had demonstrated they were 
vitally important to our national safety, 
they were secretly given away to the only 
power which could best use them against 
us, and given away long ago and secretly. 

It was interesting that this deal on the 
Kuriles was made public right at the time 
the UNO deal came up. They are so similar 
in many ways. The one is a precedent for 
the other. The second, the UNO deal, will 

another precedent for what folly and 
what further rape of American rights and 
American citizenship? 

It is doubtful if the most powerful dic- 
tator in the world would have attempted to 
do what someone—unauthorized by any legal 
iction of the American people—attempted 
to do, actually did, in the UNO matter. But 
t is certain that the most powerful of dic- 
tators would have had too much good sense, 
too much feeling of national dignity to have 
ever done what was attempted in the case 
of UNO. 

Treason is a serious crime. Yet what is it, 
but treason, for any unauthorized servant 
of the American people (elected or appcint- 
ed) to attempt to alienate American terri- 
tory, to give American territory out of Amer- 
ican hands into the hands of any alien au- 
thority? 

Someone or some committee of Americans 
must have told the members of UNO that 
that organization could have any part of 
this country, in any part of this country that 
a committee of UNO might decide upon. 
Otherwise, it seems impossible that the mem- 
bers of UNO would have been so blatantly 
and bare-facedly foolish as to do what was 
made public in selecting the so-called Stam- 
ford area for UNO. 

What other rights or property of Ameri- 
cans has already been secretly given away 
to foreign powers? What rights and proper- 
ties of ours are being given away right now, 
in secret, or will be given away tomorrow if 
this UNO deal is allowed to become an ac- 
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complished fact? And how many bigger 
rapes of the American people will be put 
over with the Kuriles deal and this UNO deal 
as established precedents? 

No equality in the world among nations 
is fostered by such deals as the UNO except- 
ing the equality among all other nations in 
the world to move in on the United States 
to take what we have got. And as we at 
this moment appear to have far more than 
anyone else and everyone else wants what 
we have the result of the UNO grab as a 
precedent appears to be mighty dangerous 
to all of us. 

There seems to be a hypocritical and sadly 
successful effort of publicity experts of the 
UNO to imply that the success of UNO de- 
pends greatly on securing the large amount 
of land in the selected place for the UNO 
site. Of course, this is completely untrue. 
And that it is untrue ought to be publicized 
as widely as the false idea that this site (or 
any other site) is vital to the success of 
UNO. 

But the underlying American stupidity, if 
not the traitorous scheming, of Americans 
with other members of UNO is. shown most 
clearly by the way the whole thing was at- 
tempted. American officials acting as Amer- 
icans and with the welfare and success of 
UNO in mind would have, it appears to me, 
studied what was the minimum UNO would 
need as a start, adequate until the success 
of UNO had been demonstrated by time. This 
modest but adequate plan could then be fit- 
ted into many spots, free of congestion, 
Climatically good, and not too valuable, not 
in any place likely to block natural growth 
and development of anything American. 

Guests usually live in the room assigned 
to them by the host. And the UNO remains 
a guest in whatever nation they may choose 
to have as their permanent home. If here, 
as guests of the American people and not of 
any American official or group of officials. It 
is the right of the people as a whole to know 
what UNO needs to function, not what it 
demands for a good time. And it is a mat- 
ter of sober and serious thought for the 
whole people as well as for the inhabitants 
of various localities as to what land and 
where the UNO should be asked to settle 
itself. Any other nation, if it had been 
chosen as host by the UNO, would have acted 
in the manney outlined above. 

There is much in this UNO situation of 
the same stuff which has caused the unrest 
and dissatisfaction in our armed forces of 
late. Good Americans don’t like to see 
themselves or any other Americans shoved 
around, particularly shoved into back seats 
to make place for others. 

To return to the matter of possible trea- 
son contained in the UNO situation. It 
would be well for Americans in office, both 
elected and appointed, to remember that 
they are servants of the American people. 
And when they propose to give away what 
belongs to Americans there is an orderly, 
decent, and proper way to approach this deli- 
cate and dangerous task. The way the UNO 
matter has been handled up to date is in all 
ways contrary to this proper way. 

Every American within and without the 
confines of this country is menaced by the 
precedent of the Kurile Islands give-away of 
land conquered by our men and of vital 
value to us; and by the precedent of the 
UNO attempted action in our own country. 
The menace is no remote and theoretical 
one. It is immediate, personal, real. 

The way to end this menace is to return 
power into its proper channels, to allow the 
American people knowledge, full knowledge, 
of what is going on in way of surrendering 
American rights all over the world. And to 
do everything though the proper constitu- 
tional processes—even the making of 
promises confined from now on to the elec- 
ted National, State, and local authorities as 
constitutionally set up. 
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The UNO has started badly. The promise 
of its future is not great if judged by the 
land-grab attempt. Certainly it shows that 
the democratic methods we call American 
and are supposed to have fought for, are not 
understood or comprehended in any way by 
UNO as it functions today. It may be a 
warning against UNO. 





There Is No Mystery About Soviet Policy 
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OF MINNESOTA 
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Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article by 
Dorothy Thompson: 

THERE IS NO MYSTERY ABOUT SOVIET POLICY 

(By Dorothy Thompson ) 


In Senator VANDENBERG’S speech he asked, 
“What is Russia up to?” He asserted, “Rus- 
sia is a mystery.” But what the Soviet 
Union is up to has been increasingly clear 
ever since the Yalta Conference. It is up to 
realizing, as far as possible, its aims since the 
1918 revolution: the undermining or over- 
throw of every other social order and unifica- 
tion of the world under the Red Star. 

During the war we had many reasons for 
believing that Stalin, for the sake of endur- 
ing friendly relations between the great pow- 
ers had either abandoned that aim or was 
prepered to leave its fulfillment to history 
without active assistance of the U.S. S. R. 
After the attack on Russia, Stalin declared 
his allegiance to the Atiantic Charter. Tie 

‘hird International was formally dissolved 
and the Communist parties everywhere read- 
justed vheir previous line. Mr. Litvincv, ina 
speech in New York, envisoned a postwar re- 
conciliation between the Communist and 
capitalist worlds through mutual modifica- 
tions of program. 

Hopes were encouraged that the 1937 con- 
stitution would be put into real practice in 
Russ‘a and the Russian peoples extended, as 


a reward for their unexampled sacrifices, the 
civil liberties which were the fruit of the 
Western eighteenth century revolutions. 
Most prognosticators anticipated a gencral 
postwar turn to the left, with forms and de- 


grees of socialism compatible with the cir- 
cumstances and majority opinion of the 
various countries. 

Whatever suspicions the Soviets might pre- 
viously have entertained were removed, we 
thought, by the demonstrations of utter 
fidelity with which Britain and the United 
States observed the coalition. 

These, among many other things, included 
the immediate British rejection of the Hess 
mission, offering to guarantee the British 
Empire in return for benevolent neutr 
toward a war against Russia—a reversal cf 
the up to then Russian role; they included 
shipments of lend-lease with absolutely no 
strings attached, amounting to $9,000,000,000 
or a quarter of the Soviet war budget. They 
included unreciprocated visits of British and 
American statesmen to Soviet or Soviet-occu- 
pied territory, each attended by serious war- 
time dangers, the last made when the So- 
viets were unaware of President Roosevelt's 
precarious state of health. They included 
yielding on the matter of territorial gains 
made by Stalin during his pact with Hitler. 
And they included official silence on a great 
number of worrisome difficulties in relations. 

All questions of prestige were laid aside in 
an effort to dispel Soviet “distrust.” How- 
ever sinister the Munich pact may have 
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seemed to Russia, it was certainly more than 
canceled by the Russo-German pact, which 
gave the green light to Hitler for the war 
against the west, made the Soviets for nearly 
two war years Hitler’s silent partners, and 
turned Communists in all countries fighting 
Hitler into defeatists and saboteurs. 

But by the late winter of 1944, when it was 
apparent that the German Armies could not 
long resist, Soviet policy changed, and, after 
Yalta, obviously. No one not politically 
deaf, dumb and blind, or utterly ignorant of 
Soviet and comintern history, could deny the 
evidence. 

Soviet policy, proceeding without effective 
opposition, was to capture and integrate into 
its own economic and power complex Eastern 
Europe from the Baltic to the Adriatic, either 
by annexation, Quisling governments or pop- 
ular front governments without effective 
guaranties for the equal participation of 
non-Communist parties. 

Soviet policy was to enter the far eastern 
war at the last moment and play for a domi- 
nant position in the Far East. 

Soviet policy was to disintegrate western 
Europe. beginning with Germany, in order 
to lay it open to revolutionary conquest when 
the German and European standard of liv- 
ing should have fallen to a sub-Balkan level. 

Soviet policy was to divide the United 
States from Britain by reviving the slogan 
of the Russo-German pact, of the war for 
imperialism, work for the collapse of the 
European far eastern empires and fall heir 
to their disintegrating parts. 

Soviet policy was to put Russia in such a 
position in Iran and Turkey as to bring pres- 
sures on the Middle East to which weak gov- 
ernments would yield without any premature 
Soviet act of open aggression. 

Comintern policy was to support such re- 
vision of the French constitution as would 
give France the weakest possible govern- 
ment. 

Comintern policy was to agitate for the 
withdrawal of American and British troops 
from Europe and Asia. 

Comintern policy was to fan every social 
disorder in non-Communist countries with 
a view to producing internal chaos. 

In short, Soviet and comintern policy is 
revealed to be the realization of Hitler’s 
power aim, and by all of Hitler’s methods 
short of war; to dominate the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere, divide Great Britain, the United 
States, and France, and undermine their 
societies from within. 

And every British and American agreement 
contributed to its “peaceful” accomplish- 
ment, preeminently the insane “peace” of 
Potsdam, the visit to Canossa of Secretary 
Byrnes after the failure of London, and the 
tongue-tied dismay of American journalists 
fearful of rocking the boat. 

There is no longer any mystery about 
Soviet policy. The mystery is how, step by 
step, American and British leadership should 
have made decisions or interim concessions, 
the probable results of which should have 
been obvious to any logical mind. 





P The Forgotten Man of the War 
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OF 
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Wednesday, March 6, 1546 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, it appears 
that the same forces are at work in the 
world today that thwarted the plans of 
President Wilson to establish permanent 
peace and fair dealing among nations. 
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There is inserted herewith an article by 
L. E. Shuck which appeared in the 
Progressive: 


(By L. E. Shuck, Jr.) 


For four long years, amid great fanfare 
and bally-hoo, millions of Americans have 
ranged thousands of miles from their homes 
to risk their lives in a war for freedom and 
democracy. They entered the world-wide 
struggle against the ideas and aims of fas- 
cism and dictatorship with glorious phrases 
against imperialism, racialism, and power 
politics ringing in their ears. 

The people who remained at home were 
loud and eloquent in expressing their grati- 
tude. There was a great deal of patting on 
the back and much of the “(you) give ’em 
hell for me” routine. Many a GI was so im- 
pressed with this talk that he was leaving 
for a war that would root out the very causes 
of war that he began to feel that if he did 
his bit in fighting the world’s ills those who 
stayed at home could be depended upon to 
do their bit when their turn would come to 
fight for a just and democratic peace. 

But the grim fact is emerging today that 
the forgotten man of 1945 is the soldier who 
was naive enough to-believe that he was risk- 
ing his life on battlefields far from home for 
something better than the selfish interests of 
the major powers. 

The policy-making leaders of America and 
the Allied Nations seem to have repudiated 
the lofty pledges and noble sentiments of a 
few years ago. Now they appear to be mostly 
interested in allowing our allies—Britain, 
Russia, France, Holland, and their satellites— 
to grab all the distributable assets they can 
lay their hands on. The accepted definition 
of these assets is the domination and ex- 
ploitation, political and economic, of millions 
of peoples of all colors who lack sufficient 
power to resist the greedy demands of the 
victorious Allies. 

The great tragedy to the returning service- 
man—only just back from helping to break 
the German and Japanese stranglehold over 
large areas of the world—is to read almost 
daily in his newspaper how the arrogant 
Allies are fastening their grip on these same 
areas for equally selfish purposes. The news 
from Europe, from Africa, from the Dutch 
East Indies, and from French Indochina tells 
the same depressing story of imperialism. 

Truly the international scene makes those 
of us who survived feel grateful that we did 
not pay the supreme sacrifice for such lowly 
aims as are now being carried out by our 
leaders. 

Today cur military hospitals and cemeteries 
are jammed with men who helped beat Ger- 
many, Japan, and Italy. But the council 
tables of the victors are crowded with Brit- 
ish, Russian, and French greedily reaching 
out for control over smaller nations and over- 
seas empires. 

It has been especially depressing to us to 
watch the Britisi and Russians wrangling 
for control of Europe and the seaways and 
gateways to empire, without any thought for 
the aspirations or rights of the peoples con- 
cerned. Britain, determined to preserve her 
empire, and Russia, determined to build one, 
continue to make a mockery of everything 
We were assured we were fighting for. 

Equally important is the struggle of the 
nations of southeast Asia for their basic 
freedom, that freedom which we demanded 
for all. Our press tends to treat the legiti- 
mate strugg!~ of the Annamese for freedom 
from French domination as if it were an un- 
justifiable rebellion from justly constituted 
authority. This revolt is being put cown 
with lend-lease materials and, in the final 
analysis, with American money as well. 

Remember the people of Annam and the 
other Indochinese states had well-developed 
cultures and historic governments when the 
French walked in during the last half of the 
nineteenth century and took them over at 
the point of the gun merely because France 





wanted some stolen territory to compete 
with the many British grabs. It seems to be 
accepted as a foregone conclusion by our 
policy formers that Indians, Burmans, ang 
southeast Asiatics in general must remain 
under British, French, and Dutch domina- 
tion indefinitely. 

It appears not unlikely that the ideals of 
fascism have triumphed in the wer, after all, 
Since the close of hostilities little but Fascist 
methods have been in evidence. It has 
slipped the minds of most people that fas. 
cism is fascism whether it is carried on in the 
German language or in the Russian, English, 
or French languages, It its tacit support of 
many of the most selfish demands of the 
other great powers, our Government is giving 
aid and comfort to imperialism and totali- 
tarianism all over the world. Yet we were 
told, as we were sent out to kill, that we were 
fighting a war against those very evils. 

Many of us experienced a momentary lift 
by the outcome of the British election. But 
that hope was quickly battered down. In 
spite of the number of supposed liberals in 
the new British Government, it is obvious 
now that their liberalism and devotion to 
democratic ideals extend only to the United 
Kingdom. Others—liesser breeds of men— 
are regarded by them as undeserving of 
liberty or of any consideration which might 
interfere with continued British domination 
of 700,000,000 colored peoples and varying 
large numbers of European and Arabic 
whites. 

Although even the official propagandists 
could never dub despotic Russia a democracy, 
that nation was referred to, during the war, 
as a “defender of democracy.” Now, in her 
use of her tremendous new power and pres- 
tige, she appears to be inaugurating an im- 
perialist policy which can make the Roma- 
novs, Napoleon II, and Disraeli appear in his- 
tory as small-time real estate operators. 

The energetic movements for freedom and 
independence of Indians, Burmese, Koreans, 
Indo-Chinese, and Indonesians, to mention 
only the better known and better organized, 
are waiting to be heard in their demands for 
something fundamental and thoroughly just 
as their own political and economic freedom. 
They are being ignored while we entertain 
deputations of their unwanted overlords who 
are virtually blackmailing us for more hand- 
outs from American taxpayers—handouts to 


finance a ruthless crackdown of democratic 
forces. 





Misconceptions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1946 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp I would like 
to include the following article by Elea- 
nor Roosevelt: 


[From the New York World-Telegram of 
February 25, 1946.] 


MISCONCEPTIONS 
(By Eleanor Roosevelt) 


Hype Park, Sunday.—Judging from some 
of the fantastic misconceptions I am getting 
in my mail, it seems to me that some of 
our people are not approaching the after- 
math of war with common sense. For one 
thing, I should like to make it entirely clear 
that I never said the children of Germany 
were chubby. No one in Asia or war-torn 
Europe is chubby. I did say that while there 














was hunger in Germany, as yet there was no 
starvation. 

The thing one dreads in war-torn countries 
is epidemics. These are more apt to occur 
where the people have been on low and un- 
desirable diets for a long time and, there- 
fore, have had their resistance undermined. 
That is the case in Europe wherever Ger- 
many was the conqueror in the early days of 
the war and was able to siphon off the avail- 
able food into Germany, leaving the con- 
quered nations a far lower minimum of 
calories than Germany herself is being al- 
lowed today. 

Fifteen hundred calories is not enough, 
but 1,500 calories a day for a year or two is 
better than less than 1,000 calories for 4 or 5 
years. The record will show that the Ger- 
man occupation in many cases meant less 
than 1,000 calories a day and that babies did 
die of starvation in the Allied countries. 

It is true that people all over Europe, 
young and old, are dying perhaps more rap- 
idly than they would have had there been no 
war, and I hope that a visit to Germany or 
any other country will make anyone con- 
scious of the absolute necessity of working 
for the UNO and making it the people’s in- 
strument for peace. 

Throughout most of Europe, from all I 
was able to learn, people living in the coun- 
try are better off than those living in cities. 
That is true of people living in other nations 
during the war as it is true today in Ger- 
many. Because of the early bombing of 
Berlin, poor people in that city probably 
were hungry for 2 years before the final 
defeat of the Germans. 

The people in other German cities fared 
better. Nevertheless—and I want to repeat 
what I said—as far as one can see, the chil- 
dren even of Berlin look no worse off than 
the children of Great Britain, who have been 
on a reasonably good, but extremely re- 
stricted, diet ever since Germany began the 
war. 

Wherever the Japs have passed, starvation 
is staring people in the face, as it is in 
India. That is partly because of the narrow 
margin on which the people lived anyway. 
Whether we can keep a great number of 
people from dying of starvation, I do not 
think is yet known. It can only be done by 
coordination of all available food supplies 
in the world, and by careful direction of 
shipping and distribution. 

I think we should be willing to do all we 
possibly can to prevent famine anywhere, 
But when people talk about feeding Ger- 
many better at the present time, yet do not 
seem to be concerned about giving our allies 
in Europe a better diet first, I think they 
have lost their sense of justice and have 
become hysterical and therefore unable to 
act in a common-sense fashion, 





The Bomb and the Opportunity 
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OF 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1946 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and extend 
my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorpD, I would like to include a state- 
ment by Henry L. Stimson, former Sec- 
retary of War who, with Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, carried us through those years 
of greatest national danger. The state- 
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ment is on atomic energy and the position 
it holds on the Council of Nations: 


THE BOMB AND THE OPPORTUNITY 
(By Henry L. Stimson) 


The advent of the atomic bomb has created 
@ profound impression in all quarters of the 
globe. Bidden or unbidden, the atomic 
bomb sits in on all the councils of nations; 
in its light all other problems of inter- 
national relations are dwarfed. This is so 
not because these other problems are no 
longer important in themselves, but because 
the question of the control of the atomic 
bomb towers above all else. No other prob- 
lem has been so constantly in my thoughts 
as this one. 

If the atomic bomb were merely another— 
though more devastating—military weapon, 
which could be assimilated into the cus- 
tomary pattern of international relations, 
conceivably we could then follow the old 
pattern of secrecy and sole reliance upon 
national military superiority, and depend 
upon international caution to stay the future 
use of the weapon. But, to my view, the 
recent unlocking of atomic energy consti- 
tutes a first step—and only a first step—in 
a new control by man over the primal forces 
of nature too revolutionary and dangerous to 
fit into.the old patterns. The military ap- 
plication of this discovery underscores most 
sharply the divergence between man’s grow- 
ing technical power for destructiveness and 
his psychological power of self-control and 
group control—his moral power. If this is 
so, how this problem is approached in the 
sphere of the relations among the nations is 
a question of the most vital importance in 
the evolution of human progress. 

The chief lesson I have learned in a long 
life is that the only way to make a man 
trustworthy is to trust him; and the surest 
way to make him untrustworthy is to dis- 
trust him and show your distrust. And it 
is from this lesson that I draw the con- 
viction that only a direct and open dealing 
with other nations on this, the most press- 
ing problem of our time, can bring us en- 
during cooperation and an effective com- 
munity of purpose among the nations of the 
earth. It is the first step on the path of 
unreserved cooperation among nations which 
is the most important. Once the course of 
national conviction and action is set in this 
direction by the example of the major powers 
of the world, petty differences will be recog- 
nized for what they are, and the way toward 
a real fraternity of nations will be open. 

We must not delay. The poisons of the 
past are persistent and cannot be purged by 
timid treatment. By its sole possession of 
the bomb, at least for the present, the United 
States finds itself in a position of world lead- 
ership. But this solitary possession is most 
certainly very transient. It must recognize 
this and act swiftly. It must take the lead 
by holding out an open hand to other na- 
tions in a spirit of genuine trust and with a 
real desire for a thorough-going cooperative 
effort in meeting and solving this problem. 
Truly this is a time for greatness of heart 
and of purpose, and unless we demonstrate 
these qualities now other nations cannot be 
expected to do so. ’ 

The development of atomic energy holds 
great, but as yet unexploited, promise for 
the well-being of civilization. Whether this 
promise will be realized depends on whether 
the danger of swift and unprecedented de- 
struction can be removed from the earth. 
Whether it is removed depends on whether 
we and other nations move firmly, quickly, 
and with frank transparency of purpose to- 
ward the goal of uniting all men of good will 
against the appalling threat to man’s very 
existence. The focus of the problem does 
not lie in the atom; it resides in the hearts 
of men, 
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Justice for Greece in Peace Treaties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1946 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following article by 
Sumner Welles: 

JUSTICE FOR GREECE IN PEACE TREATIES URGED 
(By Sumner Welles, former Under Secretary 
of State) 

The deputies of the Foreign Ministers in 
London continue to debate the peace settle- 
ments to be taken up at the Paris Peace Con- 
ference scheduled for May. They have made 
little progress. The peace conference may 

have to be postponed. 

But, so long as these discussions continue, 
the full influence of the United States should 
be exerted: to make sure that when the final 
settlements are reached, justice is done to 
Greece. The peace treaties with Italy and 
with Bulgaria involve the vital interests of 
the Greek people. The frontiers to be fixed 
for Yugoslavia and for Albania will help to 
decide whether Greece will be protected from 
future aggressions. 

The Greeks underwent 5 years of bitter 
suffering in their struggle against the Axis. 
It is tragic that after their liberation Greece 
should have become an arena for a contest 
between Soviet and British interests. All of 
the efforts of the Greeks to begin political 
and economic reconstruction have been 
blocked by this contest. It has encouraged 
civil war. 

Whatever the political complexion of the 
government which is installed as a result of 
the approaching national elections, it is the 
obligation of all the major powers to assure 
the Greek people that when the peace treaties 
are written their claims to equitable treat- 
ment will not be overlooked. 

No nation of Europe waged a more gallant 
fight against the Axis. American public opin- 
ion has not forgotten that when the Fascists 
treacherously attacked Greece in 1940, it was 
the unfaltering courage of the Greek people 
which drove the Italian invaders back beyond 
their frontiers. 

Hitler was forced to divert many of the di- 
visions which he had intended to use against 
the Soviet Union in order to subdue Greece, 
Greek resistance thus rendered a signal serv- 
ice to the Russian people. But the greatest 
service of the Greeks was when, in the most 
critical moment of the war, in the spring of 
1941, supported only by a small expeditionary 
British force, they blocked for a few weeks 
the German advance to the south so that 
Hitler’s plan rapidly to pass through Syria 
and Iraq to the Persian Gulf could not be 
carried out in time. 

Had Hitler been able to reach Syria before 
the Iraq revolt had been put down by the 
British, the Germans and Japanese could 
have joined hands in the Persian Gulf; Suez 
and Egvpt would have been cut off. The 
whole course of the Second World War might 
well have changed. ; 

As a consequence of her resistance, Greece 
is economically prostrate. Dependent, if 
minimum living standards are to be main- 
tained. upon her shipping and her export 
trade, Greece lost during the war 65 percent 
of her ocean-going freighters, and all of her 
coastwise shipping. The task of rehabilita- 
tion which the Greeks confront is st 

The Near East has become the scene of an 
increasing conflict of interest between the 
Soviet Union, bent upon an expansion of her 
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influence over that area, and the Western 
powers, which are determined to keep open to 
all nations the channels of communication 
through the eastern Mediterranean, the Suez 
Canal, and the Red Sea. 

A peace treaty which gives the people of 
Greece a maximum assurance of security 
would constitute a bulwark for a free and 
stable order in the eastern Mediterranean. 

The Greek people desire fair reparations for 
the damage done them by the Axis Powers, 

They seek in addition three territorial ad- 
justments. 

The peace treaty with Italy will decide the 
future sovereignty of the Dodecanese Islands, 
in the eastern Mediterranean. The 150,000 
inhabitants of these islands are in their vast 
majority, Greek—in origin, in language and 
customs, and in aspiration. United with 
sreece by their own demand in 1821 the great 
powers returned them to Turkish domina- 
tion a few years later. As an outcome of the 
Italian-Turkish War in 1912, Italy seized the 
islands from Turkey. She remained in con- 
trol of them until recently. 

At the close of the First World War the 
Italian Government agreed to cede the islands 
to Greece. This agreement was never car- 
ried out. The present democratic leaders of 
Italy, almost .without exception, recognize 
the right of Greece to obtain permanent 
sovereignty over the Dodecanese. 

Recently the Soviet Government has re- 
fused to commit itself as to the ultimate 
disposition of the islands. It is reported 
determined to demand that an international 
trusteeship be established over them under 
Soviet administration. The control of these 
islands by any major power would be a po- 
tential threat to freedom of communications. 

For reasons of international security, as 
well as for reasons of equity, the Greeks of 
the Dodecanese should be restored to Greek 
sovereignty. 

The other two territorial adjustments de- 
manded by Greece require rectifications of 
her frontiers with Albania and with Bul- 
garia. 

In the first instance, ethnic considerations 
as well as reasons of security warrant such 
a change. In the second instance, where 
only a very minor rectification is sought, the 
Security of northern Greece is involved. 
Neither demand can be legitimately denied. 

Some of these territorial adjustments were 
urged in a resolution adopted by the United 
States Senate in 1920. A similar resolution 
is pending before the United States Senate 
today. It should be approved. 

The question, as it affects the American 
people, is not merely one of gratitude to the 
people of Greece. They fought gallantly. 
But they were fighting in defense of their 
liberty and for a world in which they could 
live in safety and in freedom. They were 
fighting for the same reasons for which the 
American people were fighting. 

The real reason—a question which directly 
affects the interests of the United States— 
is what peace settlements for Greece will be 
most likely to make for that kind of world 
order which both Americans and Greeks wish 
to see established. 





Resolution of United Benefit Societies, of 
Cleveland, Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1946 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
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include a resolution adopted on March 3 
by the United Benefit Societies at a meet- 
ing held in Cleveland, Ohio: 


Whereas we, American citizens of German 
extraction from Hungary, Rumania, and 
Yugoslavia, have been and are true and loyal 
to our country, the United States of America, 
and during the war have contributed so much 
to our victory with our work and skill; and 

Whereas thousands of the younger ones 
have served in our armed forces and many 
of them had to offer the highest sacrifices 
for our country; and 

Whereas we men and women have blood 
relatives in those countries, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, and Yugoslavia; and 

Whereas we have read in our American 
press and many of us have received per- 
sonal letters informing us that the Russian 
Government, the Rumanian Government, the 
Yugoslavian and Hungarian Governments 
have ordered and already executed the forced 
evacuations of thousands of our relatives 
and friends and put in labor camps; and 

Whereas it is only human that our hearts 
go out to those unfortunate men, women, 
and children: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, American citizens and 
members (75,000) of the United Benefit So- 
cieties and having residence in the Twen- 
tieth, Twenty-first, and Twenty-second Con- 
gressional Districts of Ohio, in a public meet- 
ing held on the 3d day of March 1946 in the 
Banater Hall in the city of Cleveland, Ohio, 
do hereby respectfully request the President 
of the United States and the Secretary of 
State of the United States to enter an imme- 
diate and vigorous protest with the Russian, 
Rumanian, Yugoslavian, and Hungarian Gov- 
ernments and other concerned governments 
against the forced evacuation and the plac- 
ing of any peoples into labor camps or other 
forced concentrations; and, further, to cause 
open communications to be established im- 
mediately and reopen service for the trans- 
mission of private and public aid to such 
peoples; and, further, to cause the immediate 
return of said peoples to their former homes 
and communities with the guaranty of their 
political freedom as well as reestablishment 
of their homes and communities by the con- 
cerned governments, including financial aid 
in payment for their destroyed possessions 
and any damages caused by their displace- 
ment. 

John Fischer, President; Fred Teschner, 
Secretary; Karl Schmidt, Pete 
Sedlon, Stephen Halber, Anton 
Zellich, Peter Straky, Elizabeth 
Dietes, Adam Schneer, Executive 
Committee. 





Crucial Importance of Small Investors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 8 (legislative day of 
Thesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the text 
of an address which I delivered before 
a free-enterprise forum of the Investors 
League at Buffalo, N. Y., on February 28, 
1946. I ask that following my address, 
there be printed a series of three illumi- 
nating articles by Mr. Thomas Furlong 
which were printed in the Chicago Trib- 
une of February 25, 26, and 27. These 
articles substantiate the theme of my ad- 
dress, namely, the crucial importance of 





the small investors to cur American sys- 
tem of private enterprise. When we pro- 
tect the interests of the 15,000,000 small 
investors of America, when we encourage 
them and others to invest wisely and 
soundly, we advance our system of pri- 
vate enterprise. 

There being no objection, the address 
and articles were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Tue INvEsToR: Key MAN TO AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY 


It is truly a pleasure and an honor to ad- 
dress this forum, devoted as it is to one of the 
most vital of all issues on the American 
scene. That issue is, of course, free enter- 
prise versus shackled enterprise; or, expressed 
in other terms “private ownership versus 
public ownership,” or “individualism versus 
collectivisim,” or “the American way versus 
the alien way.” 

These are not just words or meaningless 
generalities. This is a real issue, a burning 
issue, an issue worthy of our mightiest en- 
deavor on behalf of freedom and against our 
beloved America taking the road to serfdom. 

It is particularly appropriate that we here 
take our stand on behalf of free enterprise 
in this great industrial city of Buffalo, this 
city of many races and creeds and colors 
blended as one into the American pattern, 
this city which furnished s®0 vast a propor- 
tion of the sinews of war and thus enabled us 
to keep America free. 


THE INVESTOR'S LEAGUE AND ITS VITAL WORK 


Yes, it is more than appropriate that it is 
the Investor’s League, led by your distin- 
guished president, Dr. B. C. Forbes, which 
sponsors this forum. I have followed with 
interest and admiration the series of stimu- 
lating forums already held and planned in 
the future by your league. 

Yours is an inspiring challenge: to protect 
and advance the interests of the American 
investor and in so doing, to protect and ad- 
vance the American way—the way of polit- 
ical, economic, and social health and freedom. 

Yes, I am certain that you will prove ade- 
quate to that challenge. You have met here 
in order to gain new strength and informa- 
tion for your crucial work. You have 
entered into this forum to get a healthy “shot 
in the arm,” the kind we all need. It is the 
kind we need, particularly at times when not 
our confidence and belief in the American 
way but the confidence of some may wane a 
bit. Why does their confidence wane? It 
wanes because the American mind has been 
assaulted from every side by synthetic col- 
lectivist thinking. 

Iam certain, however, that your confidence 
in the American way, the investor's way, the 
free way is still very high. You may ask me 
why I am so confident? It is because I am 
talking to leaders, to men and women in the 
forefront of the battle for free enterprise in 
their community, to men and women bat- 
tling to keep America American. I am talk- 
ing to men and women who recognize that 
we of this generation are but the trustees of 
the great values bequeathed to us, and which 
we must pass on to future generations vital 
and unimpaired. 

AMERICANS WORK OUT THEIR OWN SALVATION 


On uplifting and challenging occasions 
such as this, I am often reminded of a story 
about man working out his own salvation. 

“There was an old colored man named 
Mose who, during the depression, had no 
home to go to. He wandered up and down 
the highways and byways of the Southland. 
He had no worldly possessions, only a singing 
heart. He was a real singing Sam, but he 
had no place to rest his head. Once there 
was a white man like that. He was called 
Jesus of Nazareth, and of Him it was said, 
‘He was so poor that He had no place to lay 
his head.’ 








“This colored man roamed up and down 
the Southland. One day he was told, ‘Mose, 
you can go up there in that half-acre lot. 
There is an old shack there that you can live 
in.’ Mose went there, and he found that the 
shack was in very bad condition. 

“The windows were broken, the shutters 
were about ready to fall off, the doors were 
falling off their hinges, and the roof was 
caved in. The half-acre lot was filled with 
weeds, stones, and poison ivy. 

“But Mose went to work. By the next 
spring, Mose had fixed up the little shack. 
He had put the doors back on the hinges; he 
had repaired the windows and the roof, and 
he had painted the little building. Roses 
were climbing over it. Out in the half-acre 
lot the weeds and rocks were gone. Flowers 
were blooming there. Just about then the 
old colored parson came by. He said, ‘Mose, 
you and the Lord is sure done a good job 
here.’ Mose replied, ‘Parson, you should have 
seen it when the Lord had it alone.’” 

Mose didn’t brood over the situation; no 
more should we. He had work to do; so 
have we. 

Now, my fellow citizens, the meaning of 
this little story is clear. It is that every one 
of us must werk out our own salvation in 
our own way, seeking divine guidance, but 
using our own brains and brawn, our own 
initiative, our own God-given talents, to 
handle our own problems, fearlessly. So, 
too, everyone of us, individually and collec- 
tively, must help work out the salvation of 
America—fearessly. 

This means eradicating the weeds of com- 
munism, the rocks of loose thinking, the 
clutching vines of class hatred and intoler- 
ance, self-pity, and resentment. 

You remember the words of Dante: “Give 
light and the people will find their own way.” 

He meant light—truth, not synthetic 
thinking. That is what we are seeking here 
today—light, truth. That is what all of man- 
kind is seeking in this complex, atomic age 
with its startling. discoveries and rapid 
changes, 


THE INVESTOR’S KEY ROLE 


There are few, if any, more important roles 
to be played in the continual growth and 
progress of our dear country than that of the 
American investor. Why? Because it is the 
investor who provides the financial means 
for private enterprise to continue to expand 
so that our people may have an ever and 
ever higher standard of living. 

But before we go any further, let us see 
what this system is. 


The system of private enterprise is a sys- 


tem of human relations where all men are 
free to work at tasks of their own choice, to 
invest their resources at their own discretion, 
and to enjoy the fruits of their labor and of 
their investment. 

Free labor and free investment are two 
sides of the same coin. You cannot have one 
without the other. You cannot destroy free- 
dom of labor without destroying freedom of 
investment. A system where men would be 
assigned to work by the Government or by 
unions, where men could not accumulate 
savings, where they could not invest those 
savings, where their investments were not 
protected but were instead confiscated and 
without due process of law—this would not 
be a free system. You and I need but lock 
to Europe today to observe how these condi- 
tions exist in countless countries. 


THE MEANING OF “INVESTOR” 


Now, when we speak of investors we mean 
both material and spiritual investors. 

By material investors we mean those who 
have invested in homes, in stores, in small 
and big businesses, in tools of their trade— 
the dentist’s and doctor’s equipment, the 
carpenter’s tool kit. These men and women 
are sustainers, builders, creators of jobs and 
of wealth. 
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Of course, the most obvious example of 
material investors are the 85,000,000 holders 
of United States war bonds, the 70,000,000 
holders of life-insurance policies, the 40,000,- 
000 bank depositors, the fifteen and more mile 
lion stockholders and bondholders. 

We know how crucial these financial in- 
vestments have been to our country. We 
know how the purchase of war bonds enabled 
our Government to finance the war pro- 
gram, how private life insurance policies in- 
sure the security of our people, how bank 
deposits prove so vital in times of personal 
emergency and, too, when things run 
smoothly. 

We are also aware of the indispensable role 
of the stockholders and bondholders. It is 
they who have made our system of small and 
large businesses possible. It is they who 
have enabled America to be technologically 
head and shoulders above all the rest of the 
world combined. 

Statisticians have estimated that it takes 
an average of $7,000 of capital investment to 
create a single industrial job today. With- 
out that $7,000, the job cannot be created nor 
continued. Every year there is an addition of 
700,000 new workers to our labor force. That 
means that there must be an investment of 
$7,000 times 700,000 workers or about $5,000,- 
000,000 in investment capital simply to pro- 
vide jobs for new workers. 

Where does that capital come from? From 
the great mass of small investors, the men of 
industry, of thrift, of vision. 

It is these small investors, 425,000 of them, 
who hold stock in the great General Motors 
concern; 700,000 of them hold stock in the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co.; 270,- 
000 hold stock in the Radio Corp. of America. 

When we speak of these corporations, we 
must think of the investors in them, just as 
we must think of their labor and their man- 
agement. The investor, the laborer, the man- 
ager, these are the three pillars of our in- 
dustrial structure. Each must be free of 
termites, of wreckers. Each must be free to 
make its greatest contribution to the whole, 
Each must work as a teammate with the 
others. 

THE {NVESTORIC AGE 


For too long has the role of one of the 
vital members of this team—the investor— 
been ignored and misrepresented. Actually, 
as I have indicated, the investor, by making 
his savings available to management, has 
become a key man to American industry. So 
true is this that your able forum director, 
Mr. William Jackman, has called ours an “in- 
vestoric system.” 

This is indeed an investoric age, an age 
when it is absolutely necessary that great 
masses of men and women be encouraged to 
invest soundly and wisely so as to expand and 
develop our complex system. 

Since 1870, over 15 million new jobs have 
been created in 15 major industries brought 
about by new inventions. Had investment 
money not been available to stimulate the 
development of these inventions, the auto 
industry, the aircraft industry, plastics, elec- 
tronics, and so on would not have developed 
to their present advanced stages. 

It was the industry, the inventive genius 
and accumulated savings of our forbears 
which in the brief span of 150 years have 
brought us the highest standard of living 
in the world. 

Even before the war, America, with only 
7 percent of the world’s population and 6 
percent of the world’s land surface possessed 
71 percent of the world’s autos, 59 percent 
of the world’s telephones, 52 percent of the 
radio sets, 31 percent of the railroad mile- 
age. 

Our entertainment and recreation facil- 
ities, our educational system, our health sur- 
pass those of any power on earth. 


THE TERRIBLE ALTERNATIVE OF COLLECTIVISM 


And yet, there are those in our midst—col- 
lectivists in word and deed—who would di- 
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vide our house, who would tear down our in- 
dustrial structure, who would make invest- 
ments insecure and then confiscate those in- 
vestments, who would replace our way of life 
with the slavery of bygone days and of today. 
We call that slavery stateism or collectivism 
or communism. 

The alien way is apparent in Russia today 
in its economic system, in its political sys- 
tem, in its utter disregard of what we call 
the democratic way—the way of the Bill of 
Rights. We know that Russia has experi- 
enced centuries of submerged thinking and 
living—the past of the czars and the revolu- 
tion. But before any American should be 
persuaded by the glib tongues of those who 
think that the Russian way should be ex- 
changed for the American way, we should 
see what that way is. 

Private property there is the exception. 
Her farmers are as serfs on their collective 
farms. Labor is regimented like soldiers. 
She has practically no middle class. 

Many of the Russian people may be happy. 
They did a great job in this war. But they 
do not know freedom of speech, freedom of 
press, freedom of religion, freedom of as- 
sembly, trial by a jury of their peers. With 
our background, we could not be happy with- 
out those freedoms. 

How could any clear-thinking, fair-minded 
man or woman be willing to trade our way 
of life for Russia’s, our freedom for her 
slavery? 

THE MENACE OF COLLECTIVISM HERE 


And yet there are considerable numbers 
of vicious-minded or misguided individuals 
who would lead our beloved land down the 
road to serfdom. 

It is these collectivists in our midst who 
seek to poison our minds against the inves- 
toric system. They picture the investor as a 
worthless parasite, as a bloated plutocrat. 
They try to smear the builders, the creators 
of wealth—men like the Fords and Rockefel- 
lers—and make them appear as enemies of 
Main Street. 

They try to create a landless, homeless, 
rootless so-called proletariat—a mob of 
wreckers who would tear dcwn our scciety. 

We must antidote this collectivist poison. 
You ladies and gentlemen, through your na- 
tional organization, your publications, your 
forums, your industrious Washington repre- 
sentative, Mr. Nathan J. Paulson, you have a 
genuine article to sell in this investoric sys- 
tem—this American system. You have a job 
on your hands to bring light, to bring truth, 
so as to dispel -ignorance and misunder- 
standing. 

You have a righteous cause in upholding 
the investor—keyman for industry, for 
prosperity—man of thrift, of initiative, of 
vision—the farmer, the small and big busi- 
nessman, the professional. 

You have a right to prove that Wall Street 
and its exchanges, wisely and soundly ad- 
ministered, are the friends of Main Street 
and are absolutely dependent on Main Street. 

You have the right to uphold as an ideal 
not the so-called rootless proletariat but the 
homeowner, the small and big businessman, 
the stockholder, the bondholder—men and 
women with roots, with stability. 





THE SIGNS OF COLLECTIVISM HERE 


Your challenge is an inspiring one, and 
it is not an easy one. Already, there are 
many signs of collectivism contesting our 
way of life. One Sympton I have already 
cited—the poisoned propaganda against in- 
vestors. But there are also deeds and con- 
ditions which would undermine the position 
of investors and thus undermine our system. 
I will name six of these “wrecking” condi- 
tions: 

1. The unbalanced budget: With Gov- 
ernment deficit financing blowing up the 
national debt balloon—now almost $300,000,- 
000,000—until it bur end infistion r:- 
sults, Then the collectivists expect to pay 
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off the debt with worthless currency, al- 
though such payments would ruin our 
people. 

2. An octopus bureaucracy with a stran- 
glehold on agriculture and business, sending 
out arbitrary orders, nuisance question- 
naires and incomprehensible directions. I 
wish that you could be in my office for one 
or two days to hear the factual stories of 
the small and large businessmen who write, 
wire and call me about bureaucratic malad- 
ministration which is holding back pro- 
duction. 

3. Government competition with private 
enterprise: We need only to look around 
us to see how Government today has in- 
vaded innumerable spheré of private enter- 
prise and is apparently seeking to drive pro- 
vate enterprise to the wali—in utilities, in 
lending functions, and in many others. 

4. A throttling tax system which punishes 
initiative instead of encouraging it, which 
deprives men of the fruits of their labor and 
of their investment. 

5. A despotic centralization of authority 
which, through the bait of money, takes away 
from our States and localities, functions 
which are rightfully theirs, which discourages 
them from solving their local problems at 
their local level, which sends them running 
to the Federal Treasury for more and more 
handouts. 

6. The rule by a s2gment of our population: 
Racketeering labor bosses who dictatorially 
command what amount to field armies of 
men. These bosses can order strikes which 
can paralyze our Nation, which can lay us 
open helpless to atomic and rocket invasion. 
These bosses can levy tribute upon the con- 
sumer, upon management, upon labor itself. 


THE COUNTERATTACK AGAINST COLLECTIVISM 


Yes, these are six condition which warn us 
of worse conditions to come, ending finally 
in stateism, in a situation where there are no 
economic, political, or social checks and bal- 
ances but where power is centralized, unop- 
posed and capable of going to any excess. 
And let me say, my fellow Amtrcans, that 
this system of checks and balances, this 
system of three separate branches of Govern- 
ment, of big and little business, of investor, 
laborer, and manager is the very woof and 
warp of our American way of life. 

Well, how are we going to preserve this 
system? How are we going to counterattack 
collectivism? 

Let me suggest six ways. 
cccur to you, I am sure: 

1. We must balance the Budget and make 
the Federal Government live within its 
means. We must reduce the national debt 
and demobilize useless agencies and jobhold- 
ers. 

2. We must get rid of those in Goverment 
who are activated by a master complex, who 
do not recognize their function as public 
servants, who do not recognize public office 
as a public trusv, who do not believe in the 
system of private profit and private enter- 
prise. Get Government out of the “red” and 
the Reds out of Government. 

3. We must get Government out of spheres 
which rightfully belong in the hands of 
private enterprise. 

4. We must set up a tax system that is 
simple, clear-cut, and follows plans of jus- 
tice and equity. 

5. We must encourage,local initiative and 
local self-reliance, rather than dependence 
upon the Federal Government. 

6. We must curb the racketeer in labor 
just as we must curb any racketeers in 
management. We must provide for the re- 
sponsibility of unions before the law, for 
publicized union finances, for democratic 
union elections. We must prohibit strikes in 
utilities and nation-wide industries and pro- 
vide for compulsory arbitration as a last 


Other ways will 


resort to prevent strikes and to insure con- 
tinuous production. 
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This country belong to all of us—to the 
general public. It does not belong to this 
segment or that segment but to all seg- 
ments—the working, saving, investing public, 


CLEARING UP BASIC TERMS 


I know that a collectivist hearing my 
views and recommendations might falsely 
denounce them as “reactionary.” I do not 
want to bandy terms about, but I say that 
it is the collectivists who are the reaction- 
aries. It is they who would turn the clock 
back. It is they who would return us to 
the dark ages of slavery, who would force 
us back to the days before there was a con- 
stitution, a bill of rights, a system of checks 
and balances. 

I, for one, seek to conserve the best that 
is in America, to conserve our investoric sys- 
tem, to conserve our unsurpassed standard 
of living, our constitutional way of life— 
protection for all American rights. I want 
progress in the American way. If that 
makes me a conservative, then I am one. 

There are too many folks about who are 
mistakingly called iiberals who are liberal 
only with other people’s money, who are 
prodigal with other people’s resources and 
other people’s liberties. 

Their program is “Tax and tax, spend 
and spend, elect and elect”—not the Amer- 
ican program—tThat is an alien program. 

Your program, on the other hand, to en- 
courage prudent investment, to safeguard 
such investment, to get full production is 
an American program. 


SPIRITUAL INVESTMENT 


My fellow citizens, we have seen that the 
investor is a keyman for American pros- 
perity. We have seen the ways in which 
cur investoric system may be developed. 

But at an earlier point I referred also to 
spiritual investors, and to the old colored 
man, Mose, who worked out his problem. 

I feel I would be remiss if I did not em- 
phasize as my concluding theme the im- 
portance of spiritual investment. 

You and I know that money and material 
values are but means to an end, not ends 
in themselves. Man must not make money 
a fetish. An individual in our great land 
may accumulate much wordly possessions 
by dint of ingenuity and industry. But he 
can’t take those possessions with him. 
There are no pockets in a shroud. 

While he is here on earth, his wealth gives 
him added responsibility to use it wisely— 
with discretion and judgment. It is his re- 
sponsibility to help bring light to other men. 
“Ye shall know the truth and the truth 
shall set you free.” It is confusion, ignor- 
ance and darkness, which make wreckers 
of men. Truth antidotes these evils by be- 
getting poise and judgment. 

The material investors of AMerica have the 
responsibility of wise spiritual investment. 
“Man does not live by bread alone.” In this 
great land, we do not count only our ma- 
terial blessings. Far from it, we reckon our 
spiritual blessings as the supreme blessings. 
These are the blessings that give us that 
inner glow of a job well done, that inner 
glow of growth and fruition. 

But just how may we invest spiritually? 
May I cite three ways? They are the ways 
of the great, humble man whose birthday 
we celebrated earlier this month—Abraham 
Lincoln. They were the ways, too, of the 
Father of our Country—George Washington. 

Lincoln, in particular, the lowly back- 
woodsman, the humble rail splitter, invested 
spiritually in faith in God and the common 
man, in love of the Republic, in humor. 

His faith moved mountains. His faith was 
the substance—mark you, the substance—of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things un- 
seen. His was the kind of faith that 
prompted an old darky to say: “Lord, there 
ain’t nothing that you and me can’t handle.” 

Lincoln’s love of the Republic, of its free- 
dom, its opportunities, its checks and bale 





ances was another investment that could 
never fall in value. 

So, too, was his humor, his use of mirth— 
of a wholesome yarn, to refresh men, to re- 
lease their taut nerves so they could work 
out their problems. 

You and I can invest, too, spiritually—re- 
storing, strengthening, and broadening the 
spiritual foundations of the Republic. You 
and I can hold unlimited shares of pre- 
ferred stock in faith, in humor, in love of 
the Republic. You and I can help make 
the home, the school, and the church stil! 
stronger foundations of the Republic. 


CONCLUSION 


My fellow Americans, I have stated that 
yours is a great challenge—a gallant chal- 
lenge—to bring light so that our fellow citi- 
zens will understand the job of the investors 
of America. 

I conclude with this thought: You, ladies 
and gentlemen, leaders, trail blazers, will rise 
to that challenge. 

You will be adequate. Of this I am cer- 
tain. You will be adequate. 

[From the Chicago Tribune of February 25, 
1946] 


Bic UNITED STATES Firms ARE OWNED BY SMALL 
HOLDERS 


(By Thomas Furlong) 


A majority of shareholders in American 
corporations are small investors. This is 
clearly established by examination of the 
ownership records of individual companies 
and more extensive surveys by the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission and other 
agencies. 

There are 13,810,000 separate shareholdings 
in 1,710 widely owned enterprises according 
to data compiled by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. A break-down of these 
holdings showed that a little more than half 
of them had a value of $500 or less. Less 
than a tenth of them represented holdings 
valued at more than $5,000. 


LIST HOLDINGS BY SIZE 


The distribution of the holdings by the 
size of investment is detailed in the follow- 
ing table: — 

Value of individual holding based on 1937 
market prices 


Shareholdings 

Number Percent 

00 es Sh oe deed 7, 505, 456 54.4 
$501 to $1,000__.......... 2, 061, 244 14.9 
$1,001 to ¢6,000.......... 3, 666, 092 22.2 
.$5,001 to $10,000__._.___. 613, 490 4.4 
Over $10,000............. 563, 638 4.1 
I hates eich dedi 13,809,638 100.0 


The study was limited to corporations with 
securities listed on national exchanges. 

There are 26,000,000 shareholders in the 
473,000 active corporations doing business in 
the country. Because investors, on the aver- 
age, own stock in three different corporations 
the SEC estimated that the actual number 
of shareholders is between 8 and 9 million. 


DATA ON STOCKS’ VALUE 


Data were also compiled on the aggregate 
value of stocks owned by investors in the dif- 
ferent brackets. This information for the 
1,710 companies follows: 

Value of individual holding 


[000 omitted] 


Aggregate 
investment Per- 
of group cent 
ee 0 ere $2, 012, 185 4.8 
$501 to $1,000......... 1, 552, 604 3.7 
$1,001 to $5,000_....__- 7, 321, 986 17.4 
$5,001 to $10,000__..___ 4, 619, 353 10.9 
Over $10,000__......... 26, 685, 404 63.2 
UE adi asieatiien tonite 42, 191, 532 100. 0 


Superficially, the foregoing firures bear out 
the claim that ownership of American cor- 











porations is concentrated in the hands of 
relatively few individuals. The table shows, 
for example, that 4.1 percent of the share- 
holders Own more than 63 percent of the 
stock in the companies studied, 


HELD IN NAME OF COMPANIES 


The majority of the holdings of common 
stock of 1,000 or more shares, however, were 
owned not by wealthy individuals, but were 
held in the names of charitable and educa- 
tional institutions, investing companies, life 
insurance companies, banks and brokers and 
their nominees. Although registered in a 
few names the beneficial owners of these 
large blocks of stock are individual investors, 
insurance policyholders, estate beneficiaries, 
and others. 

It was found, for example, that the largest 
single shareholder in 12 large corporations 
was the New York Life Insurance Co., one of 
the largest of the mutual companies whose 
affairs are controlled by policyholders. Pru- 
dential Life was the largest holder in 7 cor- 
porations, Sun Life of Canada in 7, Metropol- 
itan in 10, and Equitable Life in 3. One 
large brokerage firm was the biggest single 
holder in five corporations, another the big- 
gest holder in three. The brokers, of course, 
although the holders of record, were merely 
nominees for the actual owners. 





{From the Chicago Tribune of February 26, 
1946 | 


SMALL EARNERS GET BULK OF PROFITS IN 
UNITED STATES 
(By Thomas Furlong) 

Individuals with net income of less than 
$5,000 a year received two-thirds of all busi- 
ness profits reported in Federal income-tax 
returns by individuals. 

The same income class received 30 percent 
of all dividend payments made by corpora- 
tions to individuals and about one-quarter 
of all profits accruing to partnerships. 


DEPEND ON BUSINESS, FARMS 


These facts are drawn from the mass of 
statistical data compiled by the Treasury De- 
partment from information reported in tax 
returns. A third of all persons paying Fed- 
eral income taxes depend for income, in whole 
or in part, on the profits of industrial busi- 
ness or farming enterprises. 


The economic interest of this large group, - 


conservatively estimated at 15,000,000 persons, 
is adversely affected by any Government 
action that seeks to redivide the country’s 
production pie. If wages are raised without 
compensating price increases profits are cur- 
tailed. If both wages and prices are ad- 
vanced profits may hold up, but an economic 
squeeze is applied to those who depend on 
fixed-income investments such as annuities, 
proceeds of life insurance, bonds, and rents. 


LIST INCOMES OF 1942 

Income from dividends and business profits 

received by individuals in different income 

brackets for 1942 (latest year available) is 
shown in the following table: 

















Net income classes | Business profits} Dividends 
Under $5,000__..........| $6, 174, 049,000 | $859, 076, 000 
$5,000 to $10,000_.......- 1, 306, 310, 000 378, 133, 000 
$10,000 to $25,000. ......- , 00: 548, 913, 000 
$25,000 to $50,000_......- 387, 514, 000 
$50,000 to $100,000. ...... 293, 145, 000 
$100,000 to $150,000. ..... 112, 132, 000 
$150,000 to $300,000. ..... 64, 514, 000 106, 077, 000 
$300,000 to $500,000... ... 27, 367, 000 43, 155, 000 
$500,000 to $1,000,000__... 20, 963, 000 47, 215, 000 
$1,000,000 and over. ...-- 14, 560, 000 33, 233, 000 
Returns with no net 

OT icuckamcatiunaeitibveinats 23, 468, 000 23, 928, 000 








9, 275, 761, 000 | 2, 832, 521, 000 





The foregoing tabulations are based on 
about 2014 million returns made in 1942 on 
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tax form 1040. It is not complete because it 
omits dividends and business profits reported 
on form 1040A [optional for use by individuals 
with incomes up to $3,000]. If the latter re- 
turns were included, the aggregate dividend 
payments and business profits received by 
those with less than $5,000 net income would 
be somewhat increased. 


TOTAL INCOME EIGHTY-SIX BILLIONS 


Total income reported in 1942 by all indi- 
viduals was $86,000,000,000, of which sixty- 
five and one-half billions was from salaries 
and other compensation. Of the other 
twenty and one-half billions, business profits 
and dividends accounted for about 62 percent. 

Another important source of nonsalary in- 
come was partnership profits which aggre- 
gated $3,478,000,000. Of this total, eight 
hundred and ninety-one millions were re- 
ported in the returns of persons with net in- 
come of less than $5,000. More than two- 
thirds of the income reported from rents and 
royalties and from annuities was received 
by taxpayers reporting less than $5,000 of net 
income. A similar pattern was shown for 
income from dividends in Federal savings 
and loan associations. 

[From the Chicago Tribune of February 27, 
1946} 


Bic BusINEss: WHO Owns IT? HERE’s ANSWER 
(By Thomas Furlong) 


The American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
offers one of the best illustrations of the 
character and distribution of ownership in 
American corporate enterprise. There are 
684,000 owners of American Telephone stock, 
one of the highest priced issues traded on 
the New York Stock Exchange. The company 
is one of the 20 large American corporations 
with more than 100,000 owners each. 

The most recent figures reported by the 
company disclose that 518,000 of the stock- 
holders own less than 25 shares each. More 
than 200,000 own less than 5 shares each. 
Holders of 100 shares or more, who own 47 
percent of the total stock, number 39,000. 
Included in the holdings of more than 100 
shares are 825 holdings of more than 1,000 
shares, which constitute 15 percent of the 
total stock. There is a total of 19,750,000 
shares. 


BIG HOLDINGS BENEFIT MANY 


As is true of other large corporations, a 
majority of the holders of 1,000 or more shares 
are not individuals but investment trusts, 
insurance companies, brokers, banks, and 
other fiduciaries. The company estimates 
that the beneficial owners of these holdings 
number considerably more than 3,000,000 
persons. 

Of particular interest is the fact that more 
women are registered owners of the stock 


than men. The company gives the following 

classification of its stockholders: 

Fit crcauickeweas asa teliaan ethical 184, 000 

FR ar inncensindedieeerretneenenaainecimmis 376, 000 

GE Sig cniesnceeqsanersmaen 82, 000 

eet ganesenqecssncenannan 42, 000 
ST stirs ceateiiitiaerepiaiatinioninnitadiaditiipepinie 684, 000 


Other facts disclosed by the company are: 

There are 32,000 trust accounts that hold 
stock with a par value of $190,000,000. 

Among the registered owners are 6,800 in- 
stitutions, corporations, and private firms. 
Included in this group are many religious 
organizations, schools, colleges, hospitals, and 
other nonprofit institutions. 

Of the present stockholders, more than half 
have owned their shares for more than 10 
years; another 120,000 for more than 5 years. 


FIFTY-FIVE THOUSAND EMPLOYEES OWN STOCK 
Stock is owned by 55,000 employees of the 
company. 
The largest holding by an individual is less 
than one-half of 1 percent of the total stock. 
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Stock ownership is widely distributed geo- 
graphically. In no State are there fewer than 
400 shareholders; in 6 States there are 40,000 
or more holders; in 17 States there are be- 
tween 5,000 and 40,000 holders. 

The company reports that it has no exact 
information on the age and economic status 
of its shareholders. It expresses the opinion 
that a large number of the holders are elderly 
persons and that as a group they represent Ao 
stratified segment of the population. Like 
the stockholders in other company, the list 
“includes all classes of people who have 
shared the incentive to save and invest,” says 
a company publication. 


ASSETS TOTAL SIX AND THREE-QUARTERS BILLIONS 


With assets which total $6,750,000,000, 
Amevican Telephone is the largest nonfinan- 
cial corporate enterprise in the country, and 
its stock is more widely owned than any other 
concern. The ownership pattern of Ameri- 
can Telephone, however, is strikingly similar 
to that of other large corporations, such as 
United States Steel, whose 12,500,000 shares 
are owned by a quarter of a million holders, 
including many charitable and educational 
institutions, insurance companies, and simi- 
lar institutions. Included among the indi- 
vidual holders of Steel stock are 99,000 women 
who own 3,371,000 shares. The number of 
men owning stock is smaller, but their 
aggregate holdings are somewhat larger. 








A 4-H Club Member Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 8, 1946 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following remarks of Jane Chilcoat, 
of Maryland, at the breakfast meeting 
of the friends of 4-H Clubs, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., March 6, 1946: 


It is indeed a milestone in my life as a 
4-H member to come here as a representa- 
tive of the 4-H girls of America and talk to 
you about our work and its importance in 
the changing world of today. As one thinks 
of the ideals set forth in 4-H, it is fitting 
that we emphasize those things in our lives 
which have helped us develop our talents 
for greater usefulness. The very thought of 
4H immediately brings to mind certain 
ideas that have been instilled in us since we 
first joined the club—the working together 
with other young people, learning to do by 
doing, helping younger members through ex- 
periences of our own, helping to develop 
leaders, learning to think things through, 
and to accept responsibility. 

We, who are youth, know we are living in 
a rapidly changing world. Also, we know 
we will be the leaders of tomorrow. By us 
its problems will be met and from us must 
grow a way to their solution. Four-H 
through its fourfold teaching—head, heart, 
hands, health—is building the kind of young 
adults who will be able to assume these re- 
sponsibilities. 

The main objective of club work is greater 
efficiency in agriculture and home economics, 
but even more important is the character- 
building effect which its activities is having 
on those who come in contact with them. 
The qualities built in youth through these 
activities live forever, along with the capa- 
bilities we acquire. 

There is an exhibit here today of some 
of the things we learn to do in club work. 
It is not that we learn just to make a dress, 
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but we learn to clothe ourselves, prepare 
meals, manage a home. All of you know how 
difficult it has been to get dress materials 
of any sort. But we who live in rural areas, 
and yes, even some of our city cousins, have 
found a partial solution to this problem 
through the cooperation of the feed com- 
panies who began putting their feed in cot- 
ton print bags. The pretty print dress in 
the exhibit was once a feedbag. The wool 
suit in the exhibit was made by a 4-H girl 
from my county. One of the hostesses and a 
fellow club member of hers, took as a team 
demonstration project, the making of stuffed 
animal toys. Such demonstrations teach us 
to work together and to gain confidence in 
ourselves by getting before an audience and 
talking. Each time the girls gave the dem- 
onstration a larger number of toys was added 
to the group. Since these, too, were among 
the hard-to-get items during the war, the 
girls started getting requests from friends 
and relatives for their toys and soon had a 
flourishing business. Even though they 
were limited to the number of toys because 
of the scarcity of materials, they made 
around $100 on what started out to be just 
another team demonstration. 

The social contacts made in 4-H are do- 
ing much to overcome the natural shyness 
found in so many young people and is build- 
ing thoughtful, considerate men and women 
who will be welcomed into any society. 
Who knows just which of us will be the 
leaders of tomorrow and take your places in 
the public eye? Who knows just how many 
former 4-H members may be sitting in on 
a breakfast similar to this 10 or 15 years from 
now? 

Baltimore County, my home county in 
Maryland, is one of 15 such counties in the 
State which has a young adult organization 
known as a senior council. This is an out- 
growth of 4-H, composed of members over 
16 years of age. It sponsors activities of the 
younger club members in the county and 
is helping to develop the leaders who will 
become members of the adult organization 
in the community. 

Now that the war has been won, as far as 
the actual fighting is concerned, we are all 
more aware of the problem confronting us 
of building the peace so that the genera- 
tions to come will not have to live through 
another era of death, destruction, misery, and 
hunger. The 10 guideposts which are being 
emphasized in our club work and during this 
National 4-H Club Week are indeed a chal- 
lenge to the rural boy or girl who has grown 
up as a club member. They deal with the 
problems that face America and the work to 
be done in this period of reconversion. They 
present a challenge to each member to make 
his best better by acquainting himself with 
the job to be done and working together 
toward the goal of lasting peace and pros- 
perity. Couldn’t a program similar to this 
be adopted by the youth of the other nations 
of the world to reach a better understanding 
of other peoples and their problems? Perma- 
nent world peace seems to hinge on this. 

Since we were 10-year-olds and started our 
first “needle and thimble” project, the ideals 
taught in 4-H have given us a good founda- 
tion for creating better homes for better liv- 
ing. As are our homes, so will our Nation be. 

As the 4-H girl goes forth into the world 
as tomorrow’s citizen, her 4-H principles and 
background will have helped her to become 
physically strong, mentally alert, and mor- 
ally straight, and thus she will be better 
equipped to take her place in this changing 
world. The 4-H ideals learned in our earlier 
days have a greater meaning today than ever 
before as we rededicate ourselves to the tasks 
that lie ahead. This verse by Carl Schurz 
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seems to sum up 4-H work and its effect on 
our lives better than any words of mine could 
ever do: 
“Tdeals are like stars, 
You will not succeed in touching them with 
your hands, 
But, like the seafaring man on the desert 
of waters, 
You choose them as your guides, 
And, following them, you reach your 
destiny.” 





The National 4—H Clubs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. GWYNNE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 8, 1946 


Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
last Wednesday morning it was my 
privilege to attend the national friends 
of 4-H breakfast. This was a part of the 
program in observance of National 4-H 
Club Week, March 2 through the 10th. 

Among those on the program were two 
members of the 4-H Club who spoke on 
the subject What 4-H Club Work Has 
Meant to Me and to My Community. 
The speakers were Jane Chilcoat, of 
Maryland, and Durwald Lyon, who lives 
on a farm near Toledo, Iowa, in the dis- 
trict which I have the honor to represent. 

The work of the 4-H Clubs is famiilar 
to everyone here. Its character building 
program is one of the finest things we 
have in the country for young people. 
During the war the members did a great 
patriotic service in the food-production 
program. The 4-H Clubs are deserving 
of the support not only of this Congress 
but of all the American people. 

I am enclosing a copy of the speech 
made by Durwald Lyon, as follows: 


Friends of 4-H Clubs, I have been asked to 
say a few words upon what 4-H Club work 
has meant to me. 

I live in Iowa, as has been said, in Tama 
County, which is in the central part of the 
State. I live on a 280-acre farm and the 
land is rolling. We are quite proud that we 
were the first farmers in Tama County that 
started a contour demonstration, where we 
laid our farm out in contours. Many farmers 
have since that time copied us and now Tama 
County is in a soil-conservation district. 

We do principally livestock farming. We 
have a herd of 21 Jersey cattle that I started 
as a 4-H Club project, with 2 Jersey heifers. 
We are very proud of the production records 
that our herd has made. They have an 
average of 450 pounds of butterfat, for 2 
years in a row, which is second high in the 
State, and we had a cow that was high pro- 
duction in the 4-H division. 

I am sure that 4-H Club work has helped 
us to get this herd to be high producers. 
The things that I learned in 4-H Club work, 
such as feeding and management and judg- 
ing, were invaluable to me when we started 
figuring out rations for our cattle. 

I have had quite a little judging experience 
for the selection of these animals. At our 
dairy cattle congress, which is our State dairy 
show, we had a State judging contest for 
4-H Club members. In 1943, I won this judg- 
ing contest. In 1944, I was very disappointed. 
I wanted to be the only person ever to win 


it 2 years in a row, and I received second. 
They started reading the list of high indi- 
viduals. They started with the fifth first, 
and the fourth and the third, and then they 
read my name for second, and I was very 
disappointed. But I felt a little better 
when they read the first-place individual— 
my younger brother, who defeated me. 
[Laughter.] 

I was very unfortunate this spring, early 
in the year, when my father became seri- 
ously ill and I was called on to take over 
the management of the farm. I am sure 
that without the experience of my 4-H Club 
that I had in judging of livestock, in selection 
of livestock, in feeding them, and what I 
learned in crop rotation and soil conserva- 
tion, I would not have been able to take 
over successfully our farm and manage it; 
also, what I learned about keeping farm 
records and the banking experience that I 
had, with the money that I had received as 
prizes and from the sale of my livestock, was 
very beneficial to me. 

Our club is very active, the club of which 
I am a member, in demonstration work. We 
demonstrate to the farmers of our commu- 
nity at their fair meetings and sales barns, 
wherever we can get a place to talk, how to 
save money, how to save time, in different 
small things about a farm. Last year we 
demonstrated grub control. Grub coms the 
Iowa farmers several thousand dollars each 
year. We went to farmers’ meetings around 
and demonstrated a very simple way, by 
using derris powder to sprinkle on the cows, 
and this gets rid of the grub. The county 
agent told me that in 1944, they sold only 
5 pounds of this to Tama County farmers. 
After the 4-H Club demonstrated this, they 
sold over 250 pounds. 

I had a friend who lives only 2 miles from 
our place, whose folks would not let him 
join the 4-H Club. Finally, I talked them 
into it when he was about 17 years of age, 
which was 2 years ago. His father probably 
raised the worst looking hogs in Tama 
County. It took him a whole year to get 
them ready for market, and then they 
weighed about 200 pounds and looked—well, 
they did not look very good. The boy went 
into the purebred Deward hog business, and 
now he and his father are in partnership. 
They are selling livestock, breeding live- 
stock, and they get their hogs to market at 
about 6 months of age and they weigh about 
230 pounds. This man is getting three or 
four times the profit that he ordinarily 
would get when he did it the old way, through 
the boy’s 4-H experience. 

I also think that the 4-H Club program 
has developed me individually. I can re- 
member when I first started talking—it was 
at a 4-H Club meeting, and I tried to get up 
and make a motion, and I had the darndest 
time. |[Laughter.] Finally, I learned to 
make motions, I learned to conduct meet- 
ings, and this year, when I was elected as 
president of the State boys’ club organiza- 
tion, I had to make a few speeches. You 
probably think I havey't come a very long 
way in making speeches. [Laughter.| I 
remember, I used to turn sort of a dark red 
when I got up, and now it is sort of a bright 
pink. [Laughter.] 

But, seriously, I think that the 4-H Club 
program has developed me to be a better 
citizen, and I think by being a better citizen 
in the United States, that is the best con- 
tribution that I can make to the world and 
to our country. I think by being a better 


citizen, the United States will be stronger, 
and if it is stronger, I think the world will 
be a better place in which to live. 
{Applause.] 


I thank 
you. 












The Fertilizer Situation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 8, 1946 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
a statement prepared by the American 
Plant Food Council, Inc., with regard to 
the fertilizer situation. The statement 
contains historical information of value 
and indicates that the fertilizer indus- 
try is making every effort to meet fully 
the plant-food requirements of Ameri- 
can farmers. 

While I congratulate the industry upon 
the splendid effort which has been made, 
the fact remains that there is still great 
need for further expansion if we are to 
safeguard properly our soil resources, 
provide food for our own people and con- 
tribute to the world’s food supply. 

At no time in history has there been a 
greater need for good husbandry and in- 
telligent planning. I am sure that the 
information contained in the statement 
prepared by the American Plant Food 
Council will be of great interest to the 
farmers of America. 

The statement follows: 

THE FERTILIZER SITUATION 


The record demand for fertilizer and plant- 
food materials this year will likely be some- 
what in excess of supply although the Civil- 
ian Production Administration estimates 
that American farmers will have more total 
plant food during the current fertilizer year 
than ever before. Higher prices for farm 
products together with the critical need for 
full agricultural production and the relative 
low prices of fertilizer and plant-food mate- 
rials largely created this unprecedented de- 
mand. Government controls of building 
materials made plant expansion practically 
impossible during the war while the recent 
steel strike cut the production of sulfate of 
ammonia by an estimated 75,000 tons. Sub- 
stantial requests for plant-food materials 
have been received from many liberated and 
Allied countries since the end of hostilities. 
Production facilities were largely destroyed 
in some nations during the war so that today 
the combined food board is allocating most 
plant-food materials on the basis of world 
needs. The prewar excess capacity of the 
fertilizer industry in this country has made 
possible the record supplies of plant foods 
used by farmers during the war: 

Fertilizers are recognized as one of the 
most effective means of greatly modifying 
soil productivity in regions where tempera- 
ture and rainfall are suitable for crop pro- 
duction. The fertilizer industry hopes that 
American farmers will use a_ sufficient 
amount of the right kinds of fertilizer to 
safeguard our soil resources and produce 
an abundant supply of nutritious foods for 
all needs. 

Recognizing that farmers should use 
larger amounts of commercial plant food and 
believing that increased consumption will be 
further stimulated through research and 
educational activities, the industry is plan- 
ning to expand their facilities just as rapidly 
as materials are available and restrictions are 
removed. Surveys indicate that 30 or more 
new fertilizer plants were either started dur- 
ing the war or projected for construction by 
private industry. Most of the new construc- 
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tion is scheduled for the Midwest and west 
coast areas. 

A survey of the facts pertaining to the 
fertilizer situation shows, first, the increased 
amounts of high-analysis fertilizers supplied 
for agriculture without any appreciable plant 
expansion as follows: 





la verage plant 





Year ‘Tonnage used| food content 
of all fertilizer 
Percent 
Dena Gert tiontncn tienda 7, 296, 000 15. 70 
Se aciedebae ue nndéihdeaant 8, 425, 000 18. 08 
De incitenahs-tchibiinndinnetey 8, 656, 000 20. 46 
canis ietiiisidtnanreatnme 12, 468, 000 20. 64 





Second, the trend of fertilizer prices com- 
pared with other major commodities pur- 
chased by farmers as follows: 


[1910-14 prices= 100] 


1939 1945 

index index 

ee 130 281 

NG ican ddivulninndniicnnin’ 92 175 

Parm machinety.............. 154 176 

Equipment and supplies___-_-- 110 141 
Building materials other than 

ittwativniadsnans 148 208 

eo 100 121 

ARE AE Gin cacitiesnnndcnqee 122 174 


Third, that our potash needs, formerly de- 
pendent upon foreign nations, have been re- 
cently supplied by domestic industry as 


follows: 
Production 
Year: (tons K O) 
cadre eaaiteamneitites 10,171 
ae a ee 25, 448 
UE ecient caiks duleneteaaeeonneiah 61, 270 
EN hii nici Mitesh dc aan 192, 793 
BP erase Akin tine dtl sedi dats 379, 679 
PN Gils bitin ative ncinakatenen 817, 892 


Until the outbreak of World War I, all 
potash salts were imported. The war shut 
off our supplies and efforts were made to 
produce potash in this country. After the 
war, imports were resumed and the United 
States production practically ceased. One 
company, however, continued in operation 
and succeeded in developing a commercially 
successful process for producing muriate of 
potash from the brine of Searles Lake, Calif. 
Its production increased steadily during 
the twenties and has been further expanded 
to meet current requirements. In the 
meantime Government and private industry 
were exploring for potash salt deposits in 
the Southwest. Commercial deposits were 
discovered near Carlsbad, N. Mex., and pro- 
duction of crude salts started in 1931 and 
refined salts in 1932. Three companies are 
now producing from the Carlsbad deposits. 
The rapid increase in production in this 
country, even with labor and material short- 
ages, gave American farmers more potash 
than they had previously used, filled mili- 
tary and industrial requirements and sup- 
plied part of the needs of our allies in several 
neutral countries. 

Fourth, that the increased demand for 
nitrogen can now be largely supplied from 
domestic synthetic production as follows: 


Synthetic 
Year: capacity tons N 
i iiertniean cau nidirnpn 15, 300 
Fi nteinrbinaisinmaniani 195, 500 
Sl ininintanintininiatibarnnanieiin 341, 350 
Fe icitnertnetiatieiniipaninninieia 380, 300 
die nelnmedar teen 11, 186, 100 


1755,000 tons represented by Government 
plants built largely for war purposes. 


The consumption of nitrogen for fertilizer 
purposes has increased during the war pe- 
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riod. In 1930 our farmers used 370,600 tens 
of nitrogen and the average annual con- 
sumption of nitrogen during the pericd 1930 
to 1940 was about 325,000 tons each year. 





Total 
consumption 
Year: tons N 

DE crcnciccenpa rena enneaiesanaraiinemecatiein 419, 093 
a chccasietdicithoniiitiaptiiianinapiepinnatantninniie 458, 051 
i a 398, 563 
dct catianeindititnicbcitnnnnaiininiineatoagn 505, 632 
ee ee 626, 208 


Imports provided about one-half of our 
fertilizer nitrogen in prewar years and have 
been an important source of nitrogen during 
the war. For the period 1935 to 1939, im- 
ports averaged 191,800 tons of nitrogen. 
Approximately 55 percent of imports were 
from Chile, 20 percent from Canada, and 20 
Percent from Europe. 

Fifth, that the production capacity of 
superphosphate always exceeded the prewar 
demand. The great expansion of the normal 
superphosphate industry was in 1900-1920. 
A comparison of production and total ca- 
pacity figures indicates that during many 
relative good years production was about 50 
percent of capacity. In 1932 it was only 17 
percent of capacity and during the 10-year 
period 1931-40 production averaged about 
37 percent of capacity. Shortages of labor 
and sulfuric acid as well as the diversion 
of elemental phosphorous from double super- 
phosphate manufacture to military uses pre- 
vented capacity production of superphos- 
phate. Despite this situation 1944 produc- 
tion was almost 50 percent greater than in 
1940. 

The American Plant Food Council, which 
represents an important segment of the fer- 
tilizer industry, recognizes that a stable and 
efficient agriculture must be based on soil 
maintenance and improvement. We know 
that soil management for efficient crop pro- 
duction depends upon many practices, in- 
cluding crop rotation, the use of lime and 
manures, the control of erosion, and the 
proper use of plant food. We advocate the 
various practices that make for efficient soil 
management. The council will use its influ- 
ence to assure the production and use of the 
right kind and amount of fertilizer to foster 
a sound system of farming. 





Lumber Shortage and Timber Culture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY 0. TALLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 13, 1946 


Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude a statement made by me before the 
Agricultural Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Appropriations on Febru- 
ary 13, 1946, as follows: 


Mr. TALLE. Mr. Chairman, in order to con- 
serve the time of your committee I have pre- 
pared a written statement, which I submit 
for your consideration. In addition, I may 
say briefly that Mr. Brown and I, as well as 
other members of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, have struggled for months with 
the problem of getting increased supplies of 
lumber and other building materials for use 
in alleviating the serious housing shortage 
throughout our country. Had a program like 
the one proposed at this time been put into 
operation several years ago, we would not 
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now be so disturbed about our dwindling 
lumber resources. 

Mr. Chairman, my statement this morning 
deals with three items in the appropriation 
for the United States Forest Service for the 
fiscal year 1947, namely, experimental forests 
and ranges, farm and other private forestry 
cooperation, and forest products, in the order 
stated. 


EXPERIMENTAL FORESTS AND RANGES 


The recent growth of interest in forest re- 
search in Iowa is probably a result of the 
difficulty which farmers experienced in se- 
curing lumber for farm use during the war 
years. When lumber imported from the 
West or South was no longer available a 
great many farmers found in their own wood 
lots a source of material that had been 
hitherto overlooked. Thousands of small 
sawmills which had previously received but 
scant attention suddenly won recognition in 
many communities. Wood-using industries 
turned to local wood lots for raw materials. 
These developments served to heighten inter- 
est in wood lots as income producers. But 
maximum income from timber production 
requires skillful management, and owners 
quickly discovered that information on wood- 
lot management was lacking as compared 
with information on the management of 
other crops. 

The Federal Government, through the For- 
est Service, has taken the lead in forest re- 
search, which is a comparatively new field of 
applied science. The Forest Service main- 
tains 12 regional forest experiment stations, 
which serve all timber-growing sections of 
the Nation. Iowa is in the territory of the 
Central States Forest Experiment Station, 
with headquarters at Columbus, Ohio. 

An “experimental forest” is a tract of wood- 
land or potential woodland—such as submar- 
ginal farm land—representing a _ typical 
range of local conditions and set aside for 
forest research. Usually it exceeds 1,000 
acres in area. It is an outdoor laboratory 
and has its counterpart in the experimental 
farms used in cropland research. In experi- 
mental forests technicians test improved 
methods of woodland management, logging 
and marketing of timber products, estab- 
lishment of forest plantations, and other 
problems of concern to woodland owners 
of the local area. The most promising meth- 
ods that result from this research are made 
available to farmers and other timber own- 
ers through agencies already set up, like the 
State forest service or the Agriculture Ex- 
tension Service. 

In the past a few experimental forests have 
been established and have demonstrated their 
usefulness. However, not until last year, 
when your committee granted an appropria- 
tion for the establishment of 11 experimental 
forests in the South, was there any effective 
support for the expansion of the experimental 
forest idea. The South is now urging estab- 
lishment of 9 additional areas to complete 
a chain of 20; but it is equally important, I 
think, to extend the system to the Middle 
West, the Pacific Northwest, the Lake States, 
and the Northeast regions. 

Last week the Forest Service outlined to 
your committee a 5-year plan for establish- 
ing experimental forests and ranges on a 
Nation-wide basis. Although this plan pro- 
poses the establishment of.experimental for- 
ests in many States, including Iowa, the ap- 
propriation recommended by the Budget 
Bureau is not sufficient to provide for an area 
in Iowa in 1947. I urge that you give serious 
consideration to increasing the appropriation’ 
for this work in an amount sufficient to 
cover the Middle West region, and particu- 
larly Iowa. In this connection, I should like 
to point out that the purchase of land for 
an experimental forest in Iowa is not a 
problem since public land is already available 
for that purpose, 
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FARM AND OTHER PRIVATE FORESTRY COOPERATION 


Secondly, Mr. Chairman, I should like to 
discuss briefly farm wood lots and the work 
of the farm foresters under the item entitled 
“Farm and Other Private Forestry Coopera- 
tion.” 

Forest trees on the farm add to its value 
and beauty. They supply timber needed for 
buildings, fences, fuel, and many other uses. 
There will often be a surplus which can be 
sold in the form of standing timber, sawlogs, 
posts, poles, cross ties, pulpwood, fuel wood, 
and so forth. Moreover, these trees can 
often be grown successfully on soils too poor 
or slopes too steep for the successful pro- 
duction of the ordinary agricultural crops. 
In addition to the commercial possibilities, 
a well-cared for home forest serves as a wind- 
break for buildings, a shelter for livestock, a 
protection against erosion, and a means for 
retaining soil moisture. 

Under the authority of the Norris-Doxey 
law, and other acts, Congress annually appro- 
priates money for cooperative work with pri- 
vate timber owners. Much of the work is 
handled through various State agencies. In 
my State it is administered by Prof. G. B. 
MacDonald, State forester, and head of the 
school of forestry, Iowa State College, at 
Ames. 

The program in Iowa is carried out by 
technica] foresters, each assigned an area 
comprising several counties. The foresters 
work in close collaboration with the county 
agricultural agents, acting as specialists in 
their line upon call of the agricultural agents. 
The forester gives the woodland owner assist- 
ance in marking timber for cutting, advice as 
to the best methods of utilization, informa- 
tion as to available markets, and counsel 
in many other problems. It is an established 
fact that the majority of our farmers know 
how to estimate, measure, and appraise ordi- 
nary farm crops much better than they do 
standing trees and logs. The work of the 
farm foresters is designed not only to im- 
prove forest management on the wood Ict 
but also to demonstrate the additional in- 
come that can be secured therefrom. 

Iowa needs more farm foresters than the 
recommendation of the Budget Bureau for 
farm and other private forestry cooperation 
makes possible, and it is respectfully sug- 
gested that this item be carefully reviewed. 


FOREST PRODUCTS 


Mr. Chairman, the third and final item I 
shall refer to is the appropriation for forest 
products. It is this item which provides 
funds for research in devising new and ex- 
tended uses of wood and other products of 
the forest at the Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis., and for the maintenance of 
forest-utilization services at various loca- 
tions throughout the United States. 

The research work of the Forest Products 
Laboratory was of incalculable value to the 
war effort, and there are many phases of the 
work which should properly be extended and 
expanded for peacetime application. 

There are still large quantities of wood 
wasted in the forest and at the sawmills. I 
am informed that roughly one-third of the 
raw material is used to good purpose; the 
remaining two-thirds, in the form of unhar- 
vested down timber, limbs, slabs, edgings, 
and sawdust, constitutes an economic waste. 
Through the research carried on by the lab- 
oratory, it is reasonable to assume that this 
tremendous waste can be greatly reduced. 

I understand that the Budget Bureau has 
recommended no increase over the appro- 
priation for the current fiscal year except to 
provide for some minor adjustments in 
change of pay for Federal employees. At 
its peak capacity during the war, I am told, 
the laboratory employed about 700 people; 
this figure has now been reduced to 500; and 
my information is that, if the present Budget 
Bureau recommendation is accepted, it will 








be necessary to reduce personnel further to 
approximately 250 employees. During the 
past 2 years the regular appropriation for 
operating the laboratory has been supple- 
mented liberally by funds from the War and 
Navy Departments and other war agencies. 
Those additional funds will unquestionably 
disappear at the end of the current fiscal year, 
and it would appear that serious thought 
should be given to replacing them, in part, 
by a moderate increase in the regular appro- 
priation. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to incorporate 
the following letters which I have received 
from constituents as a part of my testimony: 

(The letters referred to are as follows:) 


DusuqQue County Farm Bureau, 
Dubuque, Iowa, December 21, 1945. 
Hon. Henry O. TALLe, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Henry: During the past couple years, 
I have been reading accounts in the papers 
from time to time concerning the production 
of wood in the war effort. I sold some wal- 
nut timber myself, which was made into 
gunstocks, and was pretty much at a loss 
about the value of this timber and the price 
I should receive. 

There is a lot of valuable timber, in north- 
east Iowa especially. Very little has been 
done in the past to take care of this resource. 
I understand there is a possibility of the 
United States Forest Service extending their 
research program into Iowa. This seems like 
a very good idea to me. Can you give me 
any information concerning these plans? 

We are trying to get the farmers in our 
county to handle their timber as part of the 
farm crops, and we need all the help and 
information we can get. I would appreciate 
hearing from you in the near future. 

Yours very truly, 
JOHN B. Cousin, President. 
WavKkON, IowA, January 28, 1946. 
Hon. Henry O. TALie, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. TALLE: We have had a forestry 
committee in Allamakee County for quite a 
number of years and surveys indicate that 
there are approximately 130,000 acres of tim- 
berland in our county. Logging, lumbering, 
and production of forest products has for 
many years been a vital part of our economic 
farm set-up. We are, therefore, very inter- 
ested in any appropriation which can be 
secured to instigate or further any decen- 
tralization of forest research work so that our 
problem here in Iowa can be given due con- 
sideration, or which will provide us with 
assistance on a cooperative forestry basis. 

We understand that the Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Agriculture is in session at 
present and we request your support in push- 
ing appropriations of this type. We believe 
Mr. L. I. Barrett of the United States Forest 
Service there at Washington can give you 
specific information on these forestry appro- 
priations if you can see fit to help us. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN ROUSTER, 
Chairman, Allamakee County For- 
estry Committee. 
Curtis COMPANIES, INC., 
Clinton, Iowa, February 1, 1946. 
Hon. Henry O. TALLE, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear HENRY: My attention has been called 
to the proposed legislation dealing with the 
appropriation for the Forest Products Labo- 
ratory. It is being considered, I understand, 
at the present time by the House Subcom- 
mittee on Agricultural Appropriations, with 
Judge MaALcotm C. Tarver, of Georgia, as 
chairman. The only member of the Appro- 








priations Committee from Iowa is BEN 
JENSEN. 

This is vitally important legislation to a 
good many of your constituents who are 
interested in the work done by the Forest 
Products Laboratory. We urge support of at 
least the Budget recommendation which 
merely provides that the existing facilities 
will be used at only one-half capacity. Of 
course, we would like to see the entire effort 
stepped up rather than curtailed,and actually 
I believe that the Forest Products Laboratory 
can stand on its record as being one of the 
few governmental agencies that has done a 
real constructive job. 

Any influence you can bring to bear on the 
members of this subcommittee or on the 
members of the Appropriations Committee 
will be greatly appreciated. 

With best regards, 

Yours very truly, 
G. M. CurtTIs. 


ns 


FARLEY & LOETSCHER Mpc. Co., 
Dubuque, Iowa, February 2, 1946. 
Hon. Henry O. TALLE, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. TALLE: It has come to the 
writer’s attention that the agricultural ap- 
propriation bill for the fiscal year 1947 is now 
being prepared by the House Subcommitee 
on Agricultural Appropriations and that the 
Budget Bureau has recommended only suffi- 
cient funds to utilize one-half of the facili- 
ties at the Forest Products Laboratory in 
Madison, Wis. 

We wich to point out that the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, in our opinion, has done a 
most remarkable job on forest-product re- 
search. Forest Products Laboratory has been 
very helpful to us in establishing manufac- 
ture of impregnated compressed wood which 
we manufactured for the Army Air Forces to 
be used for propeller blades during the war. 
Further, we sold a large quantity of impreg- 
nated compressed wood for insulation spacers 
in naval vessels. This product has remark- 
able characteristics, and for your informa- 
tion we are enclosing a leaflet describing the 
product. Please note also at the bottom of 
page 3 the table of physical properties. 

We cite our Farlite Compreg as only one 
example of a commercial product developed 
through the research efforts of Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory. The writer wants to say 
that if all of the Government funds were ex- 
pended as wisely as the money used for re- 
search at Forest Products Laboratory, tax- 
payers would not complain about the pres- 
ent heavy scale of taxes. 

It will be appreciated if you would give this 
matter your attention and, if possible, have 
the appropriation in the agricultural bill 
increased for Forest Products Laboratory re- 
search, so that their good facilities can be 
used to the fullest extent. Please advise of 
any action you may take. 

Very truly yours, 
FreD R. LOETSCHER, 
Manager, Plastics Division. 

Mr. Tate. Mr. Chairman, this concludes 
my testimony, and I thank you and your 
committee for your time and attention. 

Mr. TarvEeR. Thank you, Mr. TALLE. 





Upton Close 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 8 (legislative day. of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an excerpt 
from the 6 p. m. newscast of Albert L. 
Warner, director of the Washington 
news staff of WOL, delivered on Wednes- 
day, March 6, 1946, which I think under 
the circumstances exhibits remarkable 
restraint on the part of Mr. Warner. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


There is a kind of unwritten law in most 
newspaper shops and radio stations that 
one columnist or commentator does not find 
basic fault with another in the neighbor- 
ing column or program. It is a type of pro- 
fessional immunity. You may criticize ig- 
norance and malevolent confusion at a dis- 
tance, but not in the critic at your elbow. 

I propose to break that rule. 

Upton Close was here last night and spoke 
over this and other stations on a sponsored 
program. This is the same Upton Close who 
minimized Japanese aggression against us 
before the war, and, on the afternoon of the 
Pearl Harbor attack, explained it as possibly 
a coup engineered by Germany, or a coup of a 
small portion of the Japanese Navy, or by 
some other Japanese group. Apparently it 
just couldn’t be the war move, carefully 
planned, of the Japanese Government and its 
whole military machine. 

On December 10, 3 days after the Jap 
attack, he suggested that the Japanese 
samurai code might be keeping them from 
bombing cities and probably was leading 
them to good treatment of American troops 
and civilians captured on the Asiatic coast. 
American prisoners who were slapped, beaten, 
starved, tortured and saw their comrades 
bayoneted know the answer to that. 

So now we have Upton Close back. With 
him here last night was Tyler Kent, the clerk 
in the American Embassy in London. Kent, 
you recall, took confidential Government 
messages to his London apartment. The 
British say they got to the hand of pro- 
Germans. Close told the public last night 
that there was no emergency about the hous- 
ing shortage, but primarily, he charged that 
American officials are working up two or three 
wars. 

He attacks not only our own Government, 
but Great Britain, Russia, and France. 

You don’t have to guess, you know in ad- 
vance what he champions—Fascist Franco 
and the Nazi henchmen who are on top in 
Argentina. 

In his broadcast, Upton Close had a hand- 
ful of alleged facts. Take a look at them. 
He says the State Department came out in 
favor of Vargas in Brazil, but the Brazilians 
elected Dutra. The fact is, Ambassador 
Berle spoke up against postponing the elec- 
tion. The effect, if any, was the very op- 
posite of what Mr. Close said. It was against 
Vargas and for an election in which Dutra 
was the favorite. 

The next thing you can put your finger 
on is the suggestion that our Government 
has told the number of airplanes it can fur- 
nish Communist-instigated France—those 
are Close’s words—to fight the Spaniards. 
Here are the facts: 

The French Government is allowed to 
buy American surplus military material. 
In fact, we equipped a gallant French force 
which fought with us in the war. France 
has not been given anything for the purpose, 
as Close intimates, of fighting the Spaniards. 

Next, he says that Spain, under Franco, 
is so inviting a place that American money 
is being invested freely there. 

The fact is, the State Department doesn’t 
know of any investments going into Spain. 

Then Close says that American money is 
completing some giant airfields in Spain so 
this may be our toehold when we send an- 
other military expedition to Europe. 

The fact is, that Spanish money has bought 
some American surplus military equipment 
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such as bulldozers to build an airport near 
Madrid for commercial air lines, and that’s 
all. 

Close says we intervene in Argentina but 
give it farm machinery to raise food for 
Britain. 

The fact is, the State Department has 
spoken out against pro-Nazi activities of 
Presidential candidate Peron and yet saw to 
it also that Argentine people have the means 
to move their food from farm to ships to 
help feed the starving in Europe and Asia. 

Close kisses off Franco as a man who never 
hurt us, but who had to “talk nice” to a gov- 
ernment overrunning Europe. Let me read 
what Franco actually wrote to Hitler in 
1941—“I stand ready at your side, entirely 
and decidedly at your disposal, united in a 
common historical destiny, desertion from 
which would mean my suicide. I shall al- 
Ways be a loyal follower.” That’s Franco. 
But enough of this tripe. 

Where you find greed, selfishness, and stu- 
pidity, there you will find Upton Close. You 
could see him there last night, with the Dic- 
tator Franco at one shoulder and thefAr- 
gentine Nazi Peron at the other; / and “be- 
hind him, the eager specter of Hitler and the 
drooling war lords of Japan. 








Mediation and Arbitration in Labor 
Disputes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT M.LA FOLLETTE, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 8 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress on the labor situation delivered by 
me at New York, N. Y., February 25, 1946, 
before the United Labor Committee to 
Aid the UAW-GM Strikers. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Certain industrial events are in deadly 
parallel to those which followed the last war. 
A powerful minority of industrialists who 
were successful 20 years ago in their open- 
shop drive are setting the same stage and 
redecorating the old props. The same die- 
hard actors and paid stooges are rehearsing 
new lines to inflame and confuse the public. 
They seek to foment hysteria and thus secure 
passage of legislation that will hamstring 
labor and give them free rein. 

Who are they? They are the remnants of 
the economic tories who led the great anti- 
union drive in the 1920's. They opposed and 
defied section 7a of the NIRA. They schemed 
to defeat the Wagner Act in the Congress 
and the courts. Since that time they have 
plotted to circumvent and nullify labor's 
charter. They have seized upon every occa- 
sion to try to discredit labor with falsehoods 
and half-truths. 

These are no casual off-hand opinions. I 
know the records of many of these men and 
industries. When I was chairman of the 
Senate Civil Liberties Committee we took 
30,000 pages—70 volumes—of printed testi- 
mony and heard more than 1,000 witnesses 
over a 4-year period, testifying under oath 
concerning the sordid practices of labor es- 
pionage, strike-breaking, private police ex- 
cesses, the use of industrial munitions, and 
the like. 
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In our first report to the Senate in Feb- 
ruary 1937, we concluded: “This partial re- 
port of findings has uncovered a colossal 
drive to frustrate enunciated labor policy 
and to neutralize. American labor laws.” 
Subsequent records amassed by the commit- 
tee showed conclusively that much of the 
labor unrest in this country is due to a 
poisoned attitude injected into labor rela- 
tions by a minority of employers who are 
fighting labor to the last ditch. 

During the present struggle, charges and 
countercharges have come thick and fast. 
There have been accusations of conspiracy, 
irresponsibility, and unreasonableness. In 
my opinion, Congress should sift these 
charges, To that end, I have joined with 
Senators Kincore, Morse, and Meap in in- 
troducing Senate Resolution 228 which calls 
for an investigation into the “causes of cur- 
rent labor disputes, including economic and 
other factors and governmental policies af- 
fecting such disputes.’”’ I believe that this 
resolution should be adopted promptly and 
an investigation undertaken so that the Con- 
gress and the country may have all the facts. 

There can be no doubt that some em- 
ployers, who have never accepted collective 
bargaining in good faith, are seeking to use 
the present situation to destroy unionism. 
It is fairly evident also that some employers 
would like to use the present situation to 
break price control. 

Clever antilabor propagandists are al- 
ways trying to do two things: First, place 
the blame of the strike on labor. Second, 
exaggerate the extent and effect of the strike. 

Let’s be fair about the responsibility for 
strikes. Some people seem to think that 
striking is a pleasant diversion for the labor- 
ing man. Well, it isn't. Go into the home 
of a man who has been on strike for some 
time. You'll find a wife and family sorely 
in need of the barest necessities of life. 
You'll find hungry children. You'll find 
unattended illness and hardship. No; it isn’t 
fun to go on strike. Then why does he 
strike? That’s an easy one to answer: Be- 
cause the man has the courage to fight for 
his rights and because he has a deep convic- 
tion that his cause is just. It is the same 
fighting spirit that won us our liberty years 
ago and very recently won us a war. 

Frequently during the war years the propa- 
gandists were smearing labor. They were cut 
to tick labor no matter what adverse effect 
it might have on war production. They 
sought to blame labor for the lack of suffi- 
cient guns, planes, ships, and tanks. They 
forgot about their monopolies and cartels 
that had created the real bottlenecks. They 
secured passage of the ill-advised Smith- 
Connally Act, and then whimpered when they 
found that some of its provisions could 
boomerang. 

The truth is that during the war less than 
one-sixth of fF percent of working time was 
lost due to strikes. hat amazing record is 
almost twice as good as the prewar 1935-39 
average. By way of contrast, it can be noted 
that industrial accidents and illness cost 
about 10 times as much lost time. 

You know the other half of the story: what 
labor helped to accomplish in national pro- 
duction. American industry produced about 
300,000 military aircraft; 64,000 landing ves- 
sels; 12,000 other naval and cargo ships, 
22,000,000 rifles, pistols, and machine guns; 
700,000 artillery, light field, and tank guns; 
12,000,000 tons of bombs and ammunition; 
2,500,000 trucks and tanks; $11,000,000,000 
worth of radio and radar equipment; and 
50,000,000 pairs of boots and shoes. 

It is true that time lost since VJ-day is sub- 
stantially greater than the wartime rate— 
almost three times as great, or about one- 
half of 1 percent of total working time. But 
let’s look at that figure, too. The time loss 
is comparatively high because stoppages 
averaged 16.3 days for each worker instead 
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of 5.3 days of idleness in the war months. 
This confirms the fact that the strikes we are 
experiencing now are bitter and prolonged 
because they cut deeply into new and basic 
industrial issues that cannot be settled as 
easily by ordinary conciliation and mediation. 

Furthermore, as far as the over-all picture 
is concerned, it is easy to lose sight of the 
fact that much of our reconversion has pro- 
ceeded more swiftly and smoothly than we 
had a right to expect. The fact that we have 
had strikes in key industries has dramatized 
the situation and affected more workers than 
usual. 

Industrialists should recognize that it Is 
good business to give their workers decent 
standards of living. The prosperity of in- 
dustry, and that of farmers and service groups 
as well, depends largely on the prosperity of 
the worker. Labor is part of the mass mar- 
ket on which mass production depends. 
Farm prices and farm income are paid largely 
out of labor’s share of industrial income. 
Historically, American industry has prospered 
when labor made its gains. Increased pur- 
chasing power, often very reluctantly given 
or wrested from industry, has been the life 
blood of our economic system. 

Far-sighted management realizes that the 
greatest untapped market in the world is 
right here in this country among those who 
now have bare subsistence purchasing power. 
Give them a chance to increase their stand- 
ard of living and you automatically shift our 
economic machine into high gear. 

It is frequently argued that those indus- 
tries which pay more than a bare subsistence 
have discharged all their responsibilities to- 
ward labor and society—that demands for 
higher wages or lower prices in these indus- 
tries are not justified. Such an argument 
might be true in astaticeconomy. It doesn’t 
hold water in an expanding economy. The 
entire industrial history of our country at- 
tests to the fact that industry can raise wages 
and can lower unit prices and still make good 
profits. It’s no magic. It’s simply a prac- 
tical lesson in mass production, efficiency, and 
technology. 

It should be conceded that this very gen- 
eral analysis is not the complete picture of 
our present economic situation. There would 
have been fewer strikes since VJ-day had the 
President and other administration spokes- 
men laid down a definite blueprint with re- 
spect to wages and prices, instead of trying 
to mollify both sides with an indefinite and 
vacillating policy. In addition, several un- 
usual temporary economic factors are highly 
important. First of all, a tremendous back- 
log of demand exists for many industrial 
products. Second, strong inflationary tend- 
encies are ‘lurking in the economy. Third, 
the necessity for the continuance of many 
governmental economic controls impairs the 
operation of certain checks and balances in 
collective bargaining. Fourth, the economic 
road ahead, after complete reconversion, is 
still uncertain. 


Several facts stand out clearly in this con- 
fused picture. Many industries are assured 
of a market for everything they can possibly 
make for the next few years. In many cases 
it means lowered costs that should be re- 
flected in higher wages and lower prices. 
Many industries have already benefited sub- 
stantially by reduced average unit labor cost 
due to the reduction of overtime costs. 

In those industries that cannot actually 
effect operating economies under these con- 
ditions, and where labor is working for wages 
that do not permit an adequate standard of 
living, now is the time to raise those wages, 
even if some price increases are necessary. 
Never will these industries be in a more fa- 
vorable position to absorb increases. If this 
is not done, the effect will be to impose sub- 
standard conditions not only for the present, 
but for a long indeterminate period. All too 
often in a glutted labor market it is the in- 





dustry with the marginal wage that sets the 
industrial standard. 

When the initial backlog of demand is sat- 
isfied, there must be a continuing high-level 
demand. That can be assured only with a 
high level of purchasing power, gradually 
built up with an increase in real wages. 

These and similar problems are the com- 
plex issues behind the labor scene. It is 
clearly apparent that restrictive labor meas- 
ures are not the answer. Curtailment of la- 
bor’s rights can only bring bitterness and dis- 
content. The logical conclusion of such re- 
pressive measures is to abolish entirely the 
right to strike and the right to peaceful 
picketing. These are fundamental rights 
which stem from the Constitution. 

I cannot emphasize this too strongly: 
this approach is the method of totalitarian- 
ism. The destruction-of a free and strong 
labor movement was the first step in the 
subversion of the rights and liberties of all 
segments of the population. When total 
control was achieved, the status of labor, 
and in fact all culture, reverted to barbarism, 
including the exist-for-work theory of eco- 
nomics. This method to secure production is 
irreconcilable with democracy and freedom. 

Punitive legislation against labor, or any 
group in sociecy, inevitably entails the loss 
of freedom for all. Labor’s basic rights are 
indivisible with other basic rights. Strike 
down the rights of labor and you have struck 
a major blow in wrecking the freedom of 
speech, and all other liberties that we cher- 
ish. It is part of the same pattern. It is 
part of the same freedom. 

These ‘self-evident truths should give 
warning to those who would extend the Fed- 
eral power to curb alleged abuses of labor. A 
temporary victory resulting in a curtailment 
of labor’s fundamental rights will pave the 
way for governmental encroachments on the 
rights of management. Permanent regula- 
tion of salaries, profits, and prices will be a 
logical outcome of Federal policies that place 
labor in a strait-jacket. 

The serious situation we face today calls 
for a delicate operation on the ills of our 
economy—not a haphazard swinging of the 
meat axe and bludgeon. A labor strike is 
a symptom of industrial illness. Too many 
people are concerned only with the symptom. 

The constructive approach to this critical 
problem is in the opposite direction. The 
only real answer is full and free collective 
bargaining, in an atmosphere permeated with 
mutual confidence instead of mistrust. The 
spotlight of public opinion must be turned 
on those who refuse to bargain in good faith 

The conciliation and mediation services of 
the Government must be strengthened. The 
use of voluntary mediation and arbitration 
must be encouraged. Such provisions written 
into a voluntary collective agreement will 
afford protection against work stoppages. 
Compulsory methods usually defeat them- 
selves because they do nct remove the friction 
and bitterness that must be resolved before 
a satisfactory employer-employee relation- 
ship can be had. Cooling-off periods are un- 
Satisfactory because they can easily become 
heating-up periods or merely stalling-off pe- 
ricds. 

I am satisfied that Americans can work 
out this problem. I am convinced that we 
can do it without surrendering our birthright 
of freedom. To achieve this end all elements 
in our country must have patience and for- 
bearance. Above all, we must have faith in 
the democratic process and a determination 
to preserve our fundamental liberties. 

In the most destructive war in history we 
proved that free men could outfight and out- 
produce nations governed by totalitarian 
states. We now have the opportunity to 
prove to the world that free men living in 
a democracy can have economic opportunity 
for a high standard of living without sur- 
rendering their tundamental rights. 
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The General Motors Strike 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A, STANFILL 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 8 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. STANFILL. Mr. President, I ask 
ananimous consent to have inserted in 
the Record an editorial which appeared 
in the Louisville Courier-Journal for 
March 5, 1946, regarding the dispute be- 
tween General Motors and the United 
Automobile Workers. This, in my judg- 
ment, is one of the clearest statements 
about this entire matter I have seen, and 
I think the whole country would benefit 
if it should be inserted in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A STRUGGLE THAT CAN BUT WEAKEN EVERYBODY 


The dispute between General Motors and 
its workers doubtless will go down in our 
industrial history as a horrible example of 
mishandling, confusion, and dubious mo- 
tives; in short, as one of the most unfortu- 
nate of episodes, doomed in the end to serve 
nobody well, with candor, dignity, responsi- 
bility, and professed principles all affronted 
by both sides. 

The union’s offer to resume work under 
arbitration—an offer in which artifice and 
desperation seem to be equally mingled—and 
the company’s rejection with a counter- 
proposal that cunningly changes the subject 
by a taunting challenge, serve but to deepen 
the impression of a perversity that is almost 
malign. 

Issues involved in the dispute were no 
more complex in the beginning than those 
which separated negotiators in other indus- 
tries that long ago have reconciled their dif- 
ferences, if even as much as in some. But 
there was a kind of immoderation of atti- 
tudes on both sides that made this strike 
difficult. There was a virtual admission on 
part of the General Motors Division of the 
United Automobile Workers that its intent 
was punitive and destructive, that it was bent 
on a test of power as much as on a vindica- 
tion of principle. It fairly flaunted its strat- 
egy of isolating company by company and 
bending each to its will. Partly defensive 
against this threat, partly aggressive against 
the union as such (the cancellation of con- 
tract ought to be evidence on this point), 
General Motors moved instantly to create a 
new set of issues, so that the original ques- 
tion was blurred at the start by economic 
theory and definitions of free enterprise. 
One may well suspect this to have been as de- 
liberate as the union’s plan of divide and 
conquer. 

It was as if the two parties were engaged 
in a race in which each side darted off in 
opposite directions, or in a debate waged in 
different languages, so that the longer they 
kept at it, the farther apart they got. When 
one changed its course in pursuit of the 
other, directions were shifted, so that orig- 
inal issues seem now to have been forgotten 
(52-for-40, wage-price relationships, validity 
of fact-finding) and a sort of fluid, disin- 
genuous wrangle to have taken the place of 
bargaining. 

It may not be easy to escape the suspicion 
that, at this stage, the union’s offer to re- 
turn to work pending arbitration was made 
partly to get out from under the onus of com- 
promise on a point on which it was furiously 
declared there could be no compromise, and 


partly to feint the company into the position, 
for public view, of wanting to prolong the 
strike. 

Obviously the company does want to pro- 
long the strike, possessing several advantages. 
Not the least of these is the union leader- 
ship’s making a do-or-die point of 1 cent an 
hour, although it is diligently trying to 
minimize this weakness by talking of differ- 
ences also on contract and working condi- 
tions. But the company’s refusal of arbitra- 
tion is based on grounds that seem pretty 
thin when it says that arbitration is bound 
to support its offer of an 1814-cent-an-hour 
raise, so why arbitrate? A genuine desire to 
get back to work and restore old relationships 
would find the proposal attractive. 

The rlain truth is that a pathological con- 
dition of mind has grown up in this contro- 
versy, @ progressive degeneration of reason 
and responsibility on both sides, and the 
early show of bargaining has descended into 
& mutual vengeful snarling, as if each were 
determined now only upon destruction of the 
other. In the most recent tightening of the 
deadlock, the country must have a dismal 
feeling that this is where it came in, but an 
even more forlorn wonder as to where it 
possibly can go now in this matter. 





Control of Atomic Energy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BRIEN McMAHON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 8 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I 
ask to have printed in the REcorp what 
I consider to be a very important article 
on the subject of the control of atomic 
energy. The article was written by 
George Fielding Eliot and published in 
the New York Herald Tribune of a re- 
cent date. The article is entitled, in 
part, “General Groves’ Aims on Control 
of Atomic Energy Questioned.” General 
Groves’ aims need, in my opinion, plenty 
of questioning. 

There keing no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


GENERAL Groves’ AIMS ON CONTROL OF ATOMIC 
ENERGY QUESTIONED—HIS COMPLAINT ON 
‘LEAKAGE’ OF SECRETS IS SEEN AS A MOVE TO 
OssTRUCT CIVILIAN DIRECTION AND AID MAY- 
JOHNSON BILL ror “ATOMIC CZAR” 


(By George Fielding Eliot) 


The control of atomic energy affects the 
future safety of every citizen of the United 
States. American atomic policy must, there- 
fore, be kept under the control of the people 
of this country through their duly elected 
public servants. 

It is not exclusively a military matter, any 
more than it is exclusively political, or scien- 
tific, or economic, It has all these aspects, 
and it must be considered from all these 
viewpoints. But to consider it or to decide 
it on the basis of one of these aspects to 
the exclusion of the others can lead only to 
national disaster. 

This basic issue has been sharply drawn by 
Senator BrrEN McManon, of Connecticut, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Atomic Energy, in his speech before the 
Overseas Press Club in New York on Thurs- 
day evening, 
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The vital ‘importance of Senator McMa- 
HON’s contentions have been vividly, though, 
one may be sure, unintentionally underlined 
by Major General Leslie R. Groves, chief of 
the Army’s Manhattan Project, in a press in- 
terview on Friday. 

A FORCE FOR PEACE 


Said Senator McMAanHon: “We should now 
give notice to the world that we regard 
atomic energy as a force for peace by handing 
its control over to a civilian agency.” 

Said General Groves, referring to the forth- 
coming atomic bomb tests in the Pacific: 
“There has been too much discussion al- 
ready. That’s what concerns me. I'd like 
to see the press locked up on the press ship, 
taken out to a eertain point, write what they 
can see of the explosion, and then send them 
back home.” 

“And then you would see an explosion,” a 
reporter told him. 

The general should not have to wait so 
long to see that explosion. 

It is, indeed, high time that the press and 
the people of this country started asking a 
few questions of and about Maj. Gen. Leslie 
R. Groves. 

Why, for example, did the general try to 
frighten the country by complaining about 
leakage of atomic secrets just at the time 
of the disclosure of Soviet espionage activi- 


ties in Canada? These statements have 
been branded as completely false by the 
Association of Oak Ridge Scientists, and 


characterized as an attempt to obstruct pas- 
sage of the McMahon bill for civilian control 
of atomic energy in favor of the May-Johnson 
bill, which would provide for military con- 
trol. This bill is indeed so worded as to 
place dictatorial powers over atomic energy 
in the hands of a single administrator who 
could not be removed even by the President 
of the United States. There is good reason 
to suspect that this job of atomic cZar 
could, in the minds of many proponents of 
the May-Johnson bill, be most appropriately 
filed by none other than Maj. Gen. Leslie 
R. Groves. 

But it might be well for the people of this 
country to stop, look, and listen before they 
entrust their lives and the lives and futures 
of their children to one man over whom they 
will have no control and who could, under 
the terms of the May-Johnson bill, find ample 
authority to throw any citizen who protested 
against his acts into the penitentiary for a 
long term of years—that is, if the protest 
were at all specific, and could be construed 
as violating security. 

It might be well to ask why it is that vir- 
tually every scientist of any reputation who 
has worked on the atomic projects regards 
General Groves with so much suspicion and 
distrust. It might be well to ask with what 
bogies General Groves so frightened the 
members of Senator MCMAHON’s committee 
during his recent testimony in executive ses- 
sion (after the Canadian disclosures) that 
scientists who are in close touch with what 
is going on in Washington have now swung 
from optimism to pessimism over the pros- 
pects of a favorable report on the McMahon 
bill. It might be well to ask why Senator 
McMaAHoN himself found it necessary to make 
so vigorous an appeal to the public to re- 
member the essential principle of our gov- 
ernment, the control of the military by the 
civil power, and to beg that it be not departed 
from in a matter of such vital consequence 
as the control of atomic energy. 


INDEPENDENCE MISUSED 


It might be well to recall that in every 
country where the military have gained in- 
dependence of civilian control, that inde- 
pendence has been misused 

It might be well to ask why, when General 
Groves so plainiy has no confidence in the 
people of this country, the people of this 
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country should have such unbounded confi- 
dence in General Groves as he seems to de- 
mand? 

There has been too much discussion al- 
ready, says the general. That’s what con- 
cerns him, he tells us. There should be more 
discussion, a great deal more, and a lot of 
it should be about General Groves and 
what makes him tick, and why. 

It is our lives you are playing with, general. 
It is our country’s future. And we'd like, if 
you have no objection, to continue to have 
these affairs of ours controlled under the 
arrangements we have found satisfactory for 
the last century and a half—the arrange- 
ments set down in the Constitution of the 
United States. 





Rural Electrification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT M.LA FOLLETTE, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 8 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the REcorpD an address 
on rural electrification which I delivered 
at Buffalo, N. Y., on ‘Tuesday, March 5, 
1946, before the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

I am glad to have the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in your annual meeting. An occasion 
like this does much to arouse enthusiasm to 
carry forward the fight to extend rural elec- 
trification. To give the farmers of America 
the miracles of an electrical age is a noble, 
humanitarian and economic objective. I am 
proud to have been associated with this move- 
ment from its inception. 

The REA is less than 11 years old. It was 
created by Executive order on May 11, 1935, 
with an appropriation of $75,000, under the 
Federal emergency relief program. It was 
given continuing status by the congressional 
act approved May 20, 1936. The act wisely 
gave preference to cooperatives, public agen- 
cies, and limited profit groups. 

In the short span of intervening years be- 
tween then and the present, including the 
war years when most of the REA expansion 
activities were suspended, more than one and 
one-half million customers have been pro- 
vided service from 500,000 miles of transmis- 
sion lines and 64 generating systems financed 
by REA. Insofar as the National Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative Association is concerned, I 
note from the February issue of your Official 
publication that you can now boast of 470 
member cooperatives, with 699,996 consumer 
members. That is a splendid record of 
growth. 

Perhaps the most significant figures that 
can be mentioned are the census figures on 
the extent of rural electrification. Only 
10.9 percent of all farms had electricity in 
1935. Ten years later, in 1945, about 44.7 
percent of all farms were electrified. The 
large part of this progress was due directly 
to the REA. 

To date, Congress has authorized about 
$725,000,000 for REA loans, exclusive of the 
$100,000,000 in the pending deficiency bill 
which will be approved shortly. The ulti- 
mate goal of complete electrification of all 
rural areas, which should be completed 
within 10 years, is estimated by the Budget 
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Bureau to have a total cost of $1,825,000,000. 
It should be emphasized that this is not a 
burden on the taxpayer. This is money for 
loans, most of which are gilt-edge. The 
program’s solid financial position is shown 
by the fact that delinquencies on the re- 
payment schedules to date have been con- 
siderably less than 1 percent. 

There were good economic reasons why 
the Government 11 years ago undertook the 
responsibility of promoting rural electrifica- 
tion through cooperatives. First and fore- 
most, private utilities had not done the job. 
It was not because the utilities disliked the 
farmer, but merely because they did not 
choose to dilute their urban profits with less 
profitable rural operations. The incentive for 
rapid expansion was lacking. 

It was clearly apparent then, as now, that 
an expansion policy for rural electrification 
based solely on anticipated profits would be 
very slow in reaching the farmer. Further- 
more, it might actually doom many to in- 
definite darkness because a profits policy will 
inevitably skim off the best business and 
forget about the thin areas. The only way 
an integrated coverage could be obtained was 
to establish the REA and make it possible for 
the farmers to help themselves. That is 
where the Government came in; that is 
where the cooperatives came in. 

Electricity has become such an important 
item in a decent standard of living that the 
Government cannot condone a situation 
where a large segment of our population 
must live without it, or pay prohibitive costs 
for it. It is a tribute to the ideals and effi- 
ciency of the rural electric cooperatives that 
they have been able to Overcome the basic 
economic handicap of serving those whom 
the utilities would not serve, and yet give 
comparable service for all. Your rural coop- 
eratives have supplied power to areas and 
farmers who would not have electricity for 
many years. Your cooperatives have sub- 
stantially reduced the costs of rural service, 
so that more people can enjoy the benefits 
of electricity. 

Electricity is bringing a new era into Amer- 
ican agriculture. I venture the assertion 
that electricity will ultimately revolutionize 
agriculture more than all the farm inven- 
tions of the last century combined. Fortu- 
nately, most of the changes will be on the 
credit side of the national ledger. It is my 
opinion that the availability of cheap elec- 
tricity on the farm is the best possible in- 
surance that the farmer of tomorrow will 
have the social and economic status to which 
he is entitled as a major producer in our 
economy. 

The family-owned and operated farm is 
one of the cornerstones upon which our po- 
litical democracy rests. An adequate sup- 
ply of electricity at reasonable rates will be 
an important factor in its preservation, as 
against corporate agriculture. 

Once the farmer gets the power, he quick- 
ly learns how to make good use of it. Sta- 
tistics of power consumption for newly elec- 
trified farms show a rapid rise in the rate 
of consumption over a period of the first few 
years, especially. Experts in the Department 
of Agriculture say that electricity has more 
than 50 different uses in the home, and more 
than 300 uses on a farm. 

For example, a dairy farmer can make use 
of milking machines, milk refrigeration 
equipment, bottlewashers, equipment for 
sterilizing utensils and pasteurizing milk, 
barn ventilation fans, devices for heating the 
drinking water of cows, animal groomers, 
electrocution screens for flies and insects, and 
ensilage cutters. A poultryman can effective- 
ly use lighting to improve egg production, 
heat to control incubation, and ultra-violet 
light to improve the hardihood of young 
chicks. In general farming electricity can 


be used effectively for corn shelling, husking, 
and shredding; hay hoisting and baling; feed 





grinding; wood sawing; threshing; concrete 
mixing; and power for general machinery. 

This is in addition to the usual applica- 
tions of home, barn, and yard lighting; and 
the usual home appliances—radio, refrig- 
erators, washing machines, irons, toasters, 
vacuum cleaners, and so forth. 

It should be noted that each extension of 
rural electrification opens a vast new market 
for electric appliances. It is estimated, for 
example, that normal REA expansion in the 
next 3 years will create a market for more 
than 1,000,000 radios, 1,000,000 electric irons, 
700,000 washing machines, 500,000 refrigera- 
tors, 400,000 toasters, 250,000 vacuum clean- 
ers, 200,000 hot-plates, and 100,000 coffee 
makers. 

There may also be a new additional service 
made possible through rural electrification. 
Telephone service may become integrated 
with it. It has been proved feasible to use 
rural power lines for carrier-currents for tele- 
phone service. Only last week it was an- 
nounced that royalty-free patents were given 
to equipment manufacturers, and that it is 
expected that telephone service will be ex- 
tended to an additional million farm fami- 
lies within the next few years. The REA, the 
Federal Communications Commission, and 
private telephone laboratories are all pro- 
moting this development which may mean 
a two-for-one bargain in rural electrification. 

All of these facts add up to this: Electricity 
on the farm makes farming more profitable, 
reduces the drudgery of farm labor and, most 
important of all, makes the farm a more com- 
fortable place for the farmer and his family 
to live. 

From these self-evident truths and the 
great success of the REA program to date, it 
might be assumed that the REA would en- 
counter no further opposition. But such is 
not the case. The private utilities are seiz- 
ing every opportunity in their persistent ef- 
forts to cripple this great program. I know, 
because I have been in the thick of the fight 
on several fronts within the past few months; 
yes, even a few days ago in the Senate. 

There are so many legislative issues that 
need careful attention that I was uncertain 
almost to the last day as to whether or 
not I could accept the invitation to be here. 
But I am glad I could come. And I intend 
to continue the fight on these issues in the 
Senate as long as I am privileged to have 
a seat in that great deliberative body. 

For many years I sat side by side in that 
body with the man who led the fight to 
establish the REA on a permanent basis. 
Senator Norris never faltered when the go- 
ing became tough. Now, when the private 
utilities are marshaling their forces to cripple 
and hamstring the program, it is up to us 
not to falter. We must organize and meet 
their challenge head on. Every friend of the 
REA, in and out of Congress, must give his 
best in the battle now being waged. 

The opponents of cooperatives and rural 
electrification are not making a frontal at- 
tack. They know that public opinion could 
not be mustered on their side if a clear-cut 
issue of for-or-against is presented to the 
people. Therefore, they are making oblique, 
slashing attacks by which they hope to ac- 
complish their ends. 

You know the tactics: “The rural electrifi- 
cation cooperatives are all right, but—”. 
“We have no quarrel with the cooperative 
movement, but we think it should be re- 
quired to—”. 

Or, they contend that everything that 
needs to be done has been done by the Gov- 
ernment; that the problem, great as it was, 
has now been solved. Then they add that 
additional rural electrification can be ac- 
complished without further governmental 
aid. That argument was used 11 years ago 
when almost 90 percent of the farms of this 
country were without electric light and 
power. 





Still another more subtle approach is that 
which tries to “improve the efficiency of rural 
electrification”—and I put that in quotation 
marks—by restricting the operations of co- 
operatives in the construction of competing 
generating plants and transmission lines. 

As late as Friday in the Senate we had 
under consideration a deficiency bill which 
carried. among other things, an authoriza- 
tion of $100,000,000 for REA loans. This 
item was added to the bill on the House 
side to meet the situation with which you 
are familiar, namely, that almost all of the 
present. funds are allocated and that no 
continuing authorization, such as the Poage 
bill, has yet been approved by Congress. 

After the hearings had been closed, the 
Senate Appropriations Committee in execu- 
tive session adopted an amendment which 
provided that no part of the money should 
be available for the construction of generat- 
ing plants, unless it was certified by the 
Federal Power Commission that current was 
not available in the area at reasonable rates. 

Those of us who realized the implications 
of this amendment—how it would in effect 
repeal parts of the REA Act—exposed it on 
the Senate floor, and stopped it cold, by a 
vote of 52 to 21. 

What would this amendment have done? 
It would have deprived cooperatives of the 
bargaining power whereby they. may secure 
reasonable rates from public-utility com- 
panies. They cannot ignore reasonable rates 
that would be set by actual or threatened 
competitive service. Everyone who is fa- 
miliar with the history of the activities of 
the power corporations knows that even with 
this bargaining power cooperatives in some 
instances have been refused power at rea- 
sonable bulk prices. 

It is highly significant trat when cooper- 
atives were forced under these circumstances 
to build competing plants, they were able 
thereby to secure lower rates. I am familiar 
with the Dairyland Power Cooperative and 
other cooperatives in my State. I know that 
unless that cooperative had had the ability 
to construct its own plants it would have 
had to take power from the power companies 
at 1.8 cents per kilowatt-hour, Instead, it 
was able to obtain its own power at 1.28 
cents per kilowatt-hour. It thereby ob- 
tained a savings to the Dairyland Cooper- 
ative alone of $330,000 a year. 

We had a similar congressional fight last 
December when utility interests tried to 
block various power projects and transmis- 
sion lines that will mean lower rates to REA 
cooperatives. The issue is essentially the 
Same on all multipurpose dams: the power 
companies want to obtain control of any 
power that is generated. A favorite method 
of trying to do that is to write legislative 
provisions into the law which will prohibit 
the Government from constructing trans- 
mission lines to the dam. The object is to 
place the private utilities in a position where 
they are the only customer for the power and 
thus to enable them to buy it at dump 
prices. We fought out that issue in the 
Senate last June when an effort was made to 
deprive the Department of the Interior of 
necessary funds to construct connecting 
transmission lines to Shasta and Keswick 
Dams. I discussed the issue at length and 
pointed out to the Senate at that time that 
the question before the Senate is, Shall these 
great power projects be operated for the 
public good, or turned over, lock, stock, and 
barrei to a private corporation for gain? 

We won that fight, and also the previous 
one in November 1944 when we defeated the 
so-called Bailey amendment to a flood-con- 
trol and power-project bill. The Bailey 
amendment also would have precluded the 
Government from building transmission 
lines when private interests wanted to buy 
the power at the dam. 

I cite all these instances to emphasize the 
fact that we have strong opposition. And 
you know as well as I that it does not lack 
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financial backing for propaganda purposes. 
Prom the steady stream of literature that 
comes across my desk—it is beautiful art 
work and well-written copy—lI believe that 
it must serve at least one useful purpose—it 
must give employment to a great many 
people. 

In all seriousness, we cannot afford to un- 
derestimate the drive that will soon be made 
in full force against all cooperatives on tax 
issues. We cannot afford to underestimate 
the further efforts that will be made to 
hamper REA expansion on this same issue 
of generating plants, or the more preposter- 
ous claims that the job of rural electrifica- 
tion is done, and that private utilities can 
handle the rest of the farmers. If I am any 
judge of the situation, these issues will be 
before the Congress soon again. Even the 
Harris bill in the House of Representatives, 
which has been reported from the subcom- 
mittee to the full committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, contains provisions 
which would restrict and hamper expansion. 
To obtain the kind of program we want, we 
need the help not only of you who are directly 
concerned, but every farmer who has a stake 
in rural electrification and every co-op mem- 
ber who believes in the cooperative move- 
ment. I call on all the friends of this great 
program to stand shoulder to shoulder in 
meeting the onslaughts of the utility in- 
terests. 





Address by Hon. Lister Hill, of Alabama, 
to Gen. Henry H. Arnold, at Testimo- 
nial Dinner 
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HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 8 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, on February 
9, 1946, at the Statler Hotel in Wash- 
ington, the Army Air Forces tendered a 
testimonial dinner to Gen. Henry H. Ar- 
nold on the eve of his retirement as com- 
manding general of the Army Air Forces. 
I was privileged to make an address on 
that occasion, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


We gather tonight to do honor to an old 
comrade, a great soldier, a great airman, a 
great military leader, a great servant of our 
country, Gen. Hap Arnold. 

His is the story of the achievements of an 
American boy who was to rise step by step 
until he was to stand within the small and 
select company of the leaders who were to 
save our country and the liberties of all peo- 
ples. His is the story of the man who did 
the impossibles. 

We see Hap Arnold, a lanky young second 
lieutenant graduating at West Point in 1907, 
winning Aviator’s Certificate No. 29 in 1911, 
winning the first of all United States military 
aviation badges in 1912, and in that same year 
being the first Army officer to have his name 
inscribed on the Mackay Trophy. 

World War I comes and he does well his 
part. In 1935 he wins for the second time the 
Mackay Trophy, and in 1938 brings the Col- 
lier Trophy to the Army Air Corps. 

And then World War II, the greatest war in 
all the world’s history. Hap Arnold is full- 
grown now, with his splendid personal leader- 
ship, driving spirit, and professional genius. 
His unerring vision grasped the picture and 
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his sound judgment correctly estimated the 
situation. In his brain the eagles of battle 
built their eyries, and beginning almost from 
scratch without a precedent, without a pat- 
tern, he created the mightiest military 
machine of the air the world has ever known. 
He smashed precedent, he cut the lines of 
static thought, he did the needful and built 
anew. He demanded from his subordinates, 
from science, from industry and labor, from 
all America, twice as much as it appeared 
humanly possible to deliver. He got at least 
50 percent more than anyone, except Hap 
Arnold expected to get. His driving spirit, 
the driving spirit of the Army Air Forces 
found translation in their motto, “It can be 
done.” 

In 1940, we had to get aircraft to England— 
not a few but a veritable flood of them. There 
was not sufficient shipping space to make 
even a start. Hap Arnold mused, “Airplanes 
are made to fly. We will fly them to Eng- 
land.” 

Oh, it could not be done; everybody except 
Hap Arnold knew that. It was a long way to 
England. The route lay across the icy wastes 
of the North Atlantic. There were no inter- 
mediate landing fields, no communications, 
no weather services. The losses would be 
terrible to contemplate. Maybe a few long- 
range bombers could make it in a few of the 
better days during the summer. But it was 
just impossible. 

A few months afterward Hap Arnold was 
to report to a committee of Congress, “We 
did fly the planes, pursuits as well as bomb- 
ers, to England, and during the winter with 
the same success as we did in the summer, 
with no greater losses.” 

American and Allied experts assured Hap 
Arnold that daylight, high-altitude, precision 
bombing was impractical and impossible. 
Our allies had tried and had given up. Theo- 
retically and demonstratedly, it could not be 
done. We could not possibly break through 
German defenses without prohibitive losses. 
Even the Germans were convinced. But Hap 
Arnold knew that to win the war we had to 
go through, and we know how well and how 
often we went through in broad open day- 
light straight to the targets. 

The general had to have fighters to accom- 
pany the heavy bombers over Germany. A 
young staff officer remembers vividly walking 
to his desk one morning and finding there a 
directive for a fighter aircraft that would 
escort heavy bombers from England to Ber- 
lin and return. The general wanted it in 
less than 6 months, and from the assembly 
lines came pouring the Thunderbolts and the 
Mustangs. When the first fighters accom- 
panied the heavy bombers over Germany, and 
Nazi pilots reported them, the Nazi high com- 
mand laughed and said that the pilots were 
seeing things. They said it was impossible 
for a fighter to fly that far, until one day 
the commanding general of the Nazi fighters 
went out to take a look at the air war and 
met four American Mustangs which chased 
him all the way back to Berlin. Then he 
knew how far the American long-range fight- 
ers could fly. 

The European winter came, 
wretched weather, and our air operations 
were coming almost to a standstill. The 
general’s answer was to find out how to bomb 
through the overcast. He rallied the world’s 
scientists and forced the solution. Soon, our 
thousand-plane attacks were as regular in 
bad weather as in good. With our fancy 
radar and radio gadgets our planes were able 
to drop their bombs on the enemy almost as 
precisely as if they were seeing the targets. 

There was often a scarcity of many of the 
critical materials needed for the building of 
our planes and their equipment. These ma- 
terials were in demand by other leaders no 
less conscientious or patriotic who were 
carrying grave responsibilities. It was the 
driving spirit of Hap Arnold that made all 
appreciate the vast importance of his great 
bombing offensives, won the approval of the 
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President, and secured from the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff the overriding priority to meet his 
needs. 

Great as were the planes that Hap Arnold 
built, he recognized that their effectiveness 
against the enemy depended upon who serv- 
iced and navigated and piloted and fought 
them. He realized that 65 percent of the 
Air Forces’ enlisted personnel and practically 
all of its officers had to be technical special- 
ists. He demanded that the Air Forces have 
only the best in officers and personnel. He 
got them. From the flower of American youth 
came his mechanics, his pilots, and his fight- 
ing airmen. They paid tremendous divi- 
dends. 

When the war broke with such swiftness 
there was an insistent demand that Hap 
Arnold send all available trained personnel 
to stem the engulfing tide of enemy air 
power. He was too wise for this. He refused 
to hazard the future to serve the hour. He 
sent only a portion. With the remainder as 
a teaching nucleus he welded together the 
mighty Army Air Forces that whipped its 
weight in Messerschmitts, Focke-Wulfs and 
Mitsubishies. It was a tough decision. It 
was the right decision. 

With his planes and his fighting airmen 
Hap Arnold carried the war to the very 
heart of Germany long before it was possi- 
ble to land on the beaches of Normandy. 
Where Hitler and Goering with ail their 
planes and strategems and all their vaunted 
Luftwaffe failed, Hap Arnold succeeded. 
While Hitler and Goering could not under- 
stand and appreciate the tremendous sig- 
nificance and import of strategic bombing, 
Hap Arnold smashed Nazi plants and pro- 
duction lines, paralyzed their transportation 
systems, blasted their reserves, and made 
possible the landings on the Normandy beach- 
heads, the terrific and heroic drive of our 
ground forces across France, through the 
Siegfried line, over the Rhine and on to the 
complete disaster of the German Armies. 

Few of us will ever know the difficulties 
encountered in keeping the European bomb- 
ing offensive coordinated under the com- 
mand of airmen so as to utilize maximum 
efficiency of air power. General Arnold well 
remembered those difficulties when he set 
up the great B-29 offensive in the Pacific. 
To insure that its mighty strategic strength 
would not be weakened by the divided com- 
mand in the Pacific, he set up the headquar- 
ters of this great force here in Washington 
with himself directly in command. Here he 
was the Commanding General of the Army 
Air Forces, a member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, a member of the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff, and in addition, brilliantly command- 
ing the largest combat air force of all the 
world 5,000 miles from its theater of oper- 
ations. What a general! 

There is nothing in recorded history like it. 

In early 1944 Hap Arnold took a trip to 
Europe. On the basis of what he saw there 
he decided in his own mind that the war in 
Europe would soon be finished. He forth- 
with cabled his staff in Washington to stop 
the enormous fiow to Europe of aircraft, 
crews, bombs, ammunition, fuel, and all that 
goes with aerial war, and to channel the full 
weight of our air power potential toward 
Japan. A momentous decision, indeed. Only 
courage and military genius could make a 
decision of such import. 

With that decision and all it meant in the 
bombing and burning and blasting of Japan, 
within 90 days from VE-day, without a single 
American ground soldier having to put his 
foot on the Japanese mainland, Japan sur- 
rendered and we celebrated VJ-day. 

How sweet must be the thought tonight 
to Hap Arnold that his courage, his daring, 
his vision, and his genius contributed so 
much to the saving of the lives of thousands 
of American youth and of millions of Ameri- 
can casualties. 

It was a fateful quirk of chance that made 
Hap Arnold a member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. But once he sat with the President 
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and other service chiefs there was no ques- 
tion about the need for him in that body. 
At long last the Chief of the Air Service 
was in his rightful place. At long last air 
power had won recognition as an equal part- 
ner in waging the war. At long last the 
Army Air Forces had an authoritative voice 
in the decisions as to how and where they 
would be employed. Military aviation made 
its greatest forward step and Billy Mitchell 
stood vindicated. 

Under Hap Arnold so brilliant were the 
achievements of the Army Air Forces, so mag- 
nificent their record, and so superior their 
contribution to the winning of the war that 
they cannot today be denied equal status 
and equal autonomy with land and sea forces. 
I tell you tonight that it shall be so written 
into the law of the land. Air power takes its 
place as America’s first line of defense. 

In this atomic age we know that our best 
hope for peace lies in an organized world 
under law and justice. We also know that 
until the world can be so organized—and the 
processes are slow, painfully slow—we must 
keep America strong if we would play our 
part in the leadership of the world and in 
the building of its peace. Men and nations 
do not follow weak leaders. And we must 
keep America strong that we may keep Ameri- 
ca free. 

Hap Arnold, ever looking to the future, 
has already called in the scientists, the ex- 
perts, and the best brains of our country and 
started them on mountainous research to 
find the answers, to look 20 years into the 
future that we may best plan and shape our 
defenses. In his historic document, the 
third report of the Commanding General of 
the Army Air Forces to the Secretary of War, 
he has left a rare testament of wisdom and 
of experience for our guidance. 

As we pay tribute tonight to Hap Arnold, 
we cannot forget her who has been his best 
lieutenant, his kindest critic, his wisest 
counselor, and who has done so much to Keep 
the home fires burning, Mrs. Hap Arnold. 

Brooking no fear, quick to decide, going 
through with his purposes whatever obstacles 
opposed, Hap Arnold leaves an inspiring ex- 
ample of achievement, of devotion, of bril- 
liant leadership that will quicken and 
strengthen the spirit of the Army Air Forces 
down the years. 

As Hap Arnold departs from us he carries 
with him our affection for him as a comrade, 
our appreciation of all that he has done for 
the Army Air Forces, and our pride in his 
exalted services to our country and its free 
institutions. A searching survey of his rec- 
ord shows that there is no great act of his 
which our country would annul, no great 
decision by him which military judgment 
would reverse, no deed done which wisdom 
would deplore. His fame as a Soldier is eter- 
nally fixed. He has won his place in the 
high fellowship of our country’s great mili- 
tary leaders headed by George Washington. 
And we may know that if Washington were 
with us tonight he would join with us in 
saying to Hap Arnold, “Well done. Well 
done.” 





Statement in Opposition to Compulsory 
Military Training by Dr. John R. 
Sampey 
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HON. WILLIAM A, STANFILL 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 8 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. STANFILL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Recorp an article by Dr. John R. 
Sampey of the Baptist Theologica] 
Seminary at Louisville, Ky., setting forth 
his ideas regarding compulsory military 
training. Dr. Sampey is recognized not 
only in Kentucky but throughout the 
Southland as a great spiritual leader of 
the people, and his words and advice 
carry great weight among religious peo- 
ple all over this country. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


A WORSHIPER OF LEE RENOUNCES WAR 
(By John R. Sampey) 


To show that I have not departed in the 
slightest from my great hero, Robert E. Lee, 
I wish to quote a brief passage from the au- 
thentic life of Robet E. Lee by Douglas 
Southall Freeman. 

On page 497, of the fourth volume, on 
The Pattern of a Life, Dr. Freeman shows the 
marked change that came over General Lee 
after 1865. I quote as follows: “He was 
changed, also, in that, after 1865, he put out 
of his heart the military career that long 
had fascinated him. All the misgivings he 
had felt before the war regarding the pursuit 
of arms were confirmed by 5 years at Lexing- 
ton. He spoke his conviction, as always, when 
he told young Professor Humphreys that the 
great mistake of his life had been in pursuing 
the education of a soldier, and he was not 
jesting in his encomium to General Ewell on 
the delights of a civil life. It was not by 
chance that he failed to keep step with the 
superintendent of VMI when the two walked 
together at the head of the column of 
cadets.” 

Dr. Freeman records the misgivings Gen- 
eral Lee had felt before the war regarding the 
pursuit of arms. Please observe that he 
stated explicitly to Professor Humphreys that 
the great mistake of his life had been in pur- 
suing the education of a soldier. He felt that 
he had largely thrown away his life in the 
work of destruction, and he devoted his clos- 
ing years to the work of building up the 
young men of the South in order that they 
might build up Virginia and other States. 
He rejoiced in this work of reconstruction as 
opposed to the destructive activity of war. 

From the days of West Point until Appo- 
mattox General Lee always conducted him- 
self as a soldier, but after 1865 he refused to 
keep step when he marched with the super- 
intendent of Virginia Military Institute at the 
head of the column of cadets. What could 
more strikingly show his renunciation of 
war? ' 

I have long had some doubt as to General 
Lee’s attitude toward war, and it is now per- 
fectly plain to me that my great hero for 
the last 5 years of his life absolutely re- 
nounced war. He refused even to talk about 
the battles of the War Between the States lest 
the review of these terrible battles encourage 
hate against the North. He spent the closing 
years of his life in working for peace for his 
country. 

It is well known to my many friends that 
I encouraged our people to give themselves 
heart and soul to winning the First World 
War against the Kaiser, and the Second World 
War against Hitler and his hordes. I was 
so earnest in my advocacy that I was deemed 
by some of my friends as a “war monger.” 

The question before the American people 
at the present time is the suggestion by 
President Truman and the leaders of our 
armed forces that youths of 18 shall be 
drafted for 12 months into military service. 
This would be far inadequate for the train- 
ing of men in modern warfare. 

I have two serious objections to this uni- 
versal conscription of our American boys of 
18. The first objection is that our only 
possible enemy in war in the future. would 
probably be Russia. The plan to draft boys 
of 18 for only 12 months’ military service 
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would be a joke in the eyes of Russia. With 
her population of 190,000,000, which is rap- 
idly increasing through the encouragement 
of large families among the Russians, she 
will far outdistance us in building up a great 
army. She bore the brunt of the struggle 
against Hitler and his hordes during World 
War II. The Germans concentrated against 
Russia from two to three times as many 
divisions of their Army as they did against 
England and the United States. The pro- 
posed plan is wholly inadequate to provide 
any protection from an attack by Russia, if 
war should be brought on between our coun- 
try and the Reds. 

I have a second very serious objection to 
the conscription of our boys of 18 in our 
armed forces, as they are at present turned 
over to the sellers of liquid damnation in 
the form of whisky and beer. The example 
is set from the Chief of Staff and some of 
our top generals all the way down through 
the noncoms, and many thousands of our 
American boys who never touched alcoholic 
liquors in their homes in America have be- 
come addicts of liquor drinking. I cannot 
for a moment get my consent to encourage 
any lover of youth to vote for conscription 
of the 18-year-old boys as long as the dis- 
tillers and the brewers flood our armed forces 
and all the world with alcoholic beverages. 

I am authorizing my colleague, Dr. J. B. 
Weatherspoon, who is also chairman of the 
Social Service Commission of the Southern 
Baptist Convention, to send out to our 
Baptist papers and any other organs of pub- 
lic opinion, my intense opposition to the con- 
scription of our 18-year-old boys. 





The Fight Against Cancer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRIEN MeMAHON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 8 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the R&corp an article en- 
titled “The Doctors Are Out to Conquer 
Cancer and They Need Your Help,” 
written by Eric A. Johnston and pub- 
lished in the Reader’s Digest of March 
1946. 

The.e being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


THE DOCTORS ARE OUT TO CONQUER CANCER AND 
THEY NEED YOUR HELP 


(By Eric A. Johnston) 


Between Pearl Harbor and VJ-day, can- 
cer killed 607,000 Americans—more than 
twice the number killed by Germans and 
Japs. 

Cancer is the greatest killer of women be- 
tween the ages of 35 and 55; the second great- 
est killer of men. Nearly 2,000 children die 
of it yearly. 

Some 17,000,000 Americans living today are 
destined to die of cancer unless we do some- 
thing about it. 

Last year we started to do something about 
it. Responding to an appeal of the American 
Cancer Society, we subscribed approximately 
4,000,000 to launch an all-out attack on the 
disease. 

Of this, nearly $1,000,0C0 has already been 
made available for organized research. The 
National Research Council will serve as re- 
search adviser to the American Cancer 
Society; thus the campaign will be super- 
vised by the same body to which the Gov- 


ernment turned for advice on wartime 
research, 

More than $2,500,000 has helped existing 
cancer clinics and hospitals with their imme- 
diate job. The immediate job—as distinct 
from the long-range effort to discover cause 
and cure—is far from hopeless. For, even on 
a basis of what we know now, we Can save 
Many cancer cases if the condition is de- 
tected and treated early enough. Early de- 
tection means periodic examinations by 
qualified cancer physicians in properly 
equipped clinics and hospitals. We have 
such facilities, but they are too few, too dis- 
tant, too poorly equipped to serve all the 
17,000,000 Americans marked for cancer 
death. At some clinics appointments must 
be booked 6 or 8 months in advance. 

The funds you and I contributed last year 
have financed special cancer training for 
county medical examiners; surveys of State 
facilities for cancer treatment; refresher 
courses. to qualify general practitioners to 
detect cancer early; radium, new X-ray ma- 
chines, and other needed equipment for ex- 
isting cancer clinics and hospitals. 

But all this is only a beginning. We've 
set out to conquer cancer. Let’s finish the 
job. 

April is cancer-control month. At that 
time the American Cancer Society will launch 
its drive for $12,000,000 to speed up cancer 
research, extend public education, provide 
more and better hospitals and clinics, and 
train more specialists. 

There is a high purpose in-this campaign; 
the conquest of cancer must be undertaken. 
Your contribution to the American Cancer 
Society, Empire State Building, New York 1, 
N. Y., or to your own State cancer committee, 
will help. 





The OPA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 8 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, day by day it becomes increasingly 
apparent that the OPA is one of the big- 
gest stumbling blocks to reconversion, 
and the production of needed goods in 
this country. I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “We Need OPA, but Let’s 
Delouse It,’ from the Record-Herald and 
Indianola Tribune of February 21, 1946. 
Also I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an editorial from 
the same newspaper of the issue of Feb- 
ruary 28, entitled “OPA in a Glass 
House.” 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Record-Herald and Indianola 

Tribune of February 21, 1946] 
WE NEED OPA, BUT LET’S DELOUSE IT 

L. S. Riford, agricultural cooperation chair- 
man of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, said in Des Moines Saturday that 
price controls are a “road block that is im- 
peding the progress of every industry.” He 
declared they are strangling industry and 
agriculture. 

A few hours later Secretary Wallace said 
to the same group of listeners that OPA must 
be backed for another year or there is im- 
minent danger of wild inflation, 
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In this case the Record-Herald must agree 
with Mr. Wallace; but Mr. Riford is not alto- 
gether wrong. Price controls should be 
maintained for a limited time as a safeguard 
against inflation; but the cussedness and 
inconsistency can and should be taken out 
of OPA. The worst enemies of OPA are in 
its own organization. 

OPA has discriminated against smaller 
businesses in spite of all its assurances of 
interest in them. There are too many crooks 
somewhere in its councils who talk one way 
and do another. 

On the other hand, the ideas of business- 
men that OPA should be completely scrapped 
are not to be taken with unreserved confi- 
dence. We must not forget that NRA in 
1933 was the child of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, yet was the biggest 
flop of its time. Businessmen, so-called, in- 
dulged in the orgy of stock and bond ex- 
ploitation and installment buying which 
preceded the collapse of 1929. 

But the mistakes of businessmen 20 years 
ago are no excuse for the mismanagement 
of OPA in 1946. 

The gestapo tactics of some men in its 
enforcing division are reprehensible and 
amount to nothing less than high-handed 
chicanery. When Mr. Kline, head of OPA for 
Iowa, spoke to the Rotary and Lions Clubs 
of Indianola, he convinced most people of his 
personal sincerity; but he did not convince 
anybody of the sincerity of some of his su- 
periors and subordinates, who are giving OPA 
a black eye. If OPA is our last line of defense 
against inflation, then the greatest threat of 
inflation lodges among some of the OPA em- 
ployees, because they are wearing out public 
patience. 

Mr. Kline asserted that violations of the 
OPA regulations would be enforced without 
fear or favor, that the violator would be 
prosecuted the same as if he drove through 
a stop light. That was the illustration he 
used. 

It was an unhappy illustration from his 
standpoint. His entire audience was made 
up of men who try to obey traffic rules, not 
because they are afraid of being arrested, but 
because they believe them to be essential to 
safety. 

Yet there was not likely a man among them 
who had not at some time unintentionally 
driven through a stop light and had not been 
arrested for it. And so long as he is a good 
citizen with due respect to the rights of his 
fellowmen, not one of them has any fear 
that in a month, 6 months, or a year after 
the mistake some 2-by-4 lawyer, who cannot 
make a living in private practice, will zoom 
down on him and prosecute him with added 
penalties for delay. 

OPA regulations are so intricate and so 
constantly changing that no businessman 
can hope to go through a year without some 
technical violations of them. It is unfortu- 
Rate that, no matter how conscientiously a 
man may try to comply with the spirit of 
OPA, he is constantly living in fear of prose- 
cution for some violation of which he himself 
may not even be aware. 

It is this, more than the broad, general 
purpose of the administration, that is driving 
people to distraction and to demand that the 
whole thing be wiped off the map. 


{From the Record-Herald and Indianola 
Tribune of February 28, 1946] 
OPA IN A GLASS HOUSE 


Iowa OPA does not seem to be able to ex- 
plain why the authorized increase in ceiling 
price of ear corn on the farm was withheld 
from Iowa farmers for nearly 11 months. At 
least the authorized statement by OPA given 
to the Tuesday edition of the RHT does not 
explain it. It comes nearer being an admis- 
sion of the neglect rather than an explana- 
tion. The truth is the statement beats 
around the bush, dodges the issue, and says 
nothing. It admits the ceiling was raised 
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last March, but contains not a word of ex- 
planation of why Iowa farmers have been kept 
in the dark on it 11 months. 

During that time Iowa farmers, those who 
are honest and loyal enough to cooperate 
with OPA, have lost thousands upon thou- 
sands of dollars by selling at 2 cents below 
the ceiling. Maybe it amounted to only ten, 
twenty, or a hundred dollars to the individ- 
ual farmer; but altogether it would have been 
a right sizable sum. 

In short, the OPA has gouged the very 
farmers who were its best friends. Those who 
sold on the black market have not been hurt. 

Perhaps someone in OPA has slipped. It 
may have been an oversight. If so, OPA 
would do well to admit it frankly. But the 
embarassing question immediately arises: 
What would OPA do to a businessman or a 
farmer who made such a mistake? 

OPA has had a disagreeable but necessary 
task to perform during the war, and even yet. 
It is easy enough to criticize, but not so easy 
for the critic to prove that he could have done 
any better. Perhaps the best thing to do is 
to forget this mistake. It may be the only 
thing to do, for the law provides no petty- 
fogging lawyers to sock OPA officials between 
the eyes for their mistakes. 

However, if the Iowa farmers and the gen- 
eral public look with mercy on OPA, it may 
be expected in return that the gestapo agents 
of OPA will not be permitted to make for 
themselves records of prosecutions by hound- 
ing citizens who cannot keep up with all the 
meticulous regulations under which they are 
supposed to operate. 

OPA in Iowa now seems to be in a glass 
house. It may be well to exercise consider- 
able care in throwing rocks around. 





Smear Campaign by Jewelry 
Manufacturers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. E. P. CARVILLE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 8 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. CARVILLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix an editorial entitled 
“Smear Campaign by Jewelry Manu- 
facturers,” from the Mineral County 
Independence-News, published at Haw- 
thorne, Nev., and edited by Mr. J. R. Mc- 
Closkey. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SMEAR CAMPAIGN BY JEWELRY MANUFACTURERS 


The law of supply and demand is at work 
on the side of the mine operators of the West 
in their battle to prevent a raid by eastern 
jewelry manufacturers on the United States 
Treasury and secure silver valued at $1.29 an 
ounce at a special price of 71 cents an ounce. 
It was somewhat of a mystery to western 
men to understand the smear campaign car- 
ried on against William Jennings Bryan in 
his effort to monetize silver on the basis of 
16 to 1 ratio with gold, states the Denver 
Mining Record in an editorial which contin- 
ues: 

The powerful jewelry manufacturing group 
wanted to continue to get cheap silver and 
they knew that the plan of Presidential nom- 
inee Bryan would end their racket. The 
same organization that smeared Bryan and 
constantly ridiculed silver as money is now 
before the United States Senate asking for 
special consideration and a bargain price for 


the white metal. The entire Nation believes 
in fair play and with the facts now under 
the limelight of publicity down in Washing- 
ton, the western silver producers may after 
all these years get justice. 

Western mining men should bombard 
United States Senators from eastern and 
western States with requests that they pre- 
vent the jewelers from successfully raiding 
the Treasury and getting $1.29 per ounce sil- 
ver for 71 cents an ounce. Subscribers and 
readers of the Mining Record who are op- 
posed to the jewelers’ raid should write their 
Senators at Washington protesting against 
this plan to break the price of the white 
metal. 

Senators who have believed in silver as a 
needed money meta] have been subjected, 
in the past, to smear campaigns financed and 
paid for by the big eastern jewelers’ organiza- 
tions. National publications which many 
thought could not be bribed, printed scurri- 
lious attacks on Senators presenting a solid 
front in their work for the white metal. Mil- 
lions of dollars have no doubt been expended 
in this effort to break the price of metal, but 
now the demand exceeds the supply and if 
the Senate acts justly and wisely, it will pre- 
vent the proposed raid on the silver in the 
Treasury and make the jewelers pay the 
Treasury price for the metal just as they 
must pay the Treasury price for gold. 





Price Controls 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST W. McFARLAND 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 8 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix. of the ReEcorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Let Us End the Con- 
trols,” published in the Arizona Daily 
Star of February 28, 1946. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


LET US END THE CONTROLS 


When the post-war “planners” in Wash- 
ington announce that they are seeking by 
the present system of controls to prevent 
another 1919-20 boom and collapse, they 
imply that our country went through a 
desperate period after the end of that post- 
war boom. With ominous words they speak 
about the unemployment and the fall of 
prices, in a tone that would lead many to 
believe that the Nation barely survived. 

Since there are many millions of people 
still alive in the United States who can 
speak from the actual experience of living 
through that period, perhaps their testi- 
mony is worth something. Certainly the 
black and dismal situation pictured by the 
“planners” did not develop. Not only did 
the Nation survive, but a period of great 
prosperity followed the collapse of 1920, a 
period in which the workers made enormous 
gains in their well-being. And it was all 
done without “planners.” 

After World War I there was a boom and 
a skyrocketing in prices of everything. 
Sugar went to 25 cents a pound; coffee to 
60 cents; butter to 75 cents; eggs to $1 a 
dozen. Clothing went up, with shoes at $15 
@ pair; ordinary men’s suits at €60;. shirts 
at $4 and so on. Rents went through the 
ceiling, and there was similar scurrying about 
for houses. The stock market boomed. 
Wages followed prices and went to levels 
much ahead of prewar rates. And there were 
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strikes, perhaps as many as there afe today, 
but not involving as many workers. 

In 1920 the thing blew up. The stock mar- 
ket crashed. General Motors was in diffi- 
culties. Great numbers of businesses failed 
Unemployment became acute with a total 
of something like 4,000,000 unemployed. 
There was a definite amount of distress, but 
nobody starved. 

The liquidation ran its course during the 
next year. Prices fell, but slowly and surely 
productivity revived and then began an era 
which was called profitless prosperity. 
Business hummed, but profits were small, 
until the big speculative period beginning 
in 1927 got under way. 

The contrast between that record and what 
is being done today is a valuable one. The 
postwar period did one thing which is not 
being done now. It unleashed productivity 
by giving free play to American initiative 
Instead of being curbed, hamstrung, and 
punished the way they are today, producers 
were given a green light. The market was 
a free one. The high prices functioned as 
an automatic rationing plan. As production 
increased prices began to fall. 

There was a similar housing shortage, and 
it was not cured with a year or two. As late 
at 1924 and 1925 there was still an acute 
housing shortage in Tucson. Very few 
houses were for rent, and prices were high. 

What did follow from 1919 onward was 
an economy of abundance made possible 
largely by the opportunity for initiative. 
What we are seeing today is an economy of 
scarcity unwittingly promoted by the Gov- 
ernment controls, which in existing circum- 
stances, are fostering a growing black market. 
Rewards go to those willing to cheat; penal- 
ties to those who are honest and cooperative. 

That shocking development is much worse 
than a temporary period of free price adjust- 
ment. It not only discourages and paralyzes 
the productivity that comes with free initia- 
tive; it sets a moral standard that will in time 
destroy civilization itself. 

Would it not be better for the country to 
suffer some temporary inconveniences, rather 
than to bottle-feed the American people un- 
der the guise of economic security and sta- 
bility, as if they could not withstand the 
shock of adjustment? 

Let those who doubt, and who went 
through the postwar period of World War I, 
think back. Conditions were not as bad as 
the professional planners would have us be- 
lieve. The progress that followed was real. 

With a world crying for reconstruction, 
with millions of homes and their furnishings 
to be manufactured, with millions of auto- 
mobiles to be sold and increasing millions 
of mouths to be fed, let us have enough faith 
in the principle of free initiative to bring 
an early end to these blighting controls. Let 
us not be frightened by bogeyman tales of 
the 1919-20 period. Let us have faith 
that what made this country great will con- 
tinue to make it great, and that Americans 
are not weaklings, unwilling to take the 
risks and hardships that go with the func- 
tioning and the free market of a free society. 

Let us end the controls. 





Washington’s Birthday Address by Hon. 
William Langer, of North Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM LANGER 
OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 8 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 





Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
I delivered at Minneapolis, Minn., on 
Washington’s Birthday, before the 
George Washington Club. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Friends, in this year of decision, 1946, we 
need more than ever the moral courage and 
the stamina of the man whose birthday we 
celebrate today—George Washington. 

As a nation and as individuals we must 
have the vision to see what is right, the moral 
courage to act accordingly, and the stamina 
to follow through. 

George Washington perceived that winning 
the war of independence was not enough. 
The peace must be won also. He had the 
moral courage to insist that a mere piece of 
paper, the Articles of Confederation, be 
thrown where it belonged, in the scrap heap, 
and a living organism be born which, given 
sunlight and proper environment, would 
grow greater with each passing year. And 
so his vision and courage gave us the founda- 
tion of the American way of life, the Consti- 
tution of the United States of America. De- 
spite a strong inclination to retire from pub- 
lic life, he had the stamina to stay by the 
infant until it could stand on its own two 
feet. George Washington is truly the father 
of our country. 

At the Constitutional Convention, inspired 
by the spirit of this great man, politicians 
became statesmen. tisan politics were 
submerged as were individual hatreds and 
prejudices. Although jealous of States’ 
rights and reluctant to reiinquish any sover- 
eignty when the convention first convened, 
gradually a spirit of compromise for the com- 
mon good pervaded the discussions. Govern- 
ment of the people rather than of the States 
became the motive force. 

Small States were given an equal voice in 
the Government by the establishment of the 
Senate of the United States, which consists 
of two Members from each State, whether the 
population is approximately 639,000, as it is 
in North Dakota, or 2,785,000, as it is in 
Minnesota. 

The Constitution, born in blood, was bap- 
tized in a spirit of sacrifice for the common 
good. 

Before the Constitution won the approval 
of the people of the United States, however, 
one major defect had to be remedied. The 
rights of the people had to be guaranteed. 
Having gained their freedom at great sacri- 
fice, our forefathers did not regard it lightly. 
They prized their personal liberty. And so 
the first 10 amendments to the Constitution, 
known as the Bill of Rights, became the law 
of the land. The Constitution is the servant, 
not the master, of the people. 

Ladies and gentleman, the United States 
has reneged on its heritage of freedom foz all. 
In accepting the United Nations Charter, we 
literally crucified freedom in the world. 
How can we so piously applaud an organiza- 
tion that condemns half the world to remain 
in bondage? That condones Great Britain's 
imperial policies? That ignores the riots of 
the common people who ask only a voice in 
their own government? That is a mere im- 
potent spectator to the Big Powers’ private 
maneuvers? 

When I first read the proposals for a world 
government outlined at Dumbarton Oaks I 
detected many weaknesses. The absence of 
the spirit of George Washington was too 
apparent. The Bill of Rights was forgotten. 
The Articles of Confederation lived again. 

I voted against the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
posals and advocated a counterplan of re- 
gional, self-sufficient governments of com- 
parative size. 

I had no occasion to change my mind when 
I read Charter of the United Nations Or- 
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ganization formulated at San Francisco. It 
is a government ruled by five men on the 
basis of power and power alone. 

An even cursory study of the Charter re- 
veals this fact. There is a General Assembly 
made up of all members of the United Na- 
tions and a Security Council, dominated by 
the Big Five Powers, as they are so often 
called. 

Now here is the interesting point: The 
General Assembly has no authority to ini- 
tiate any measures. It can merely consider, 
discuss, initiate studies, receive reports, and 
make recommendations about any matter 
in which the Security Council is interested. 

The Security Council, the ruling body, con- 
sists of 11 men. Five of these men are per- 
manent members. In other words, Russia, 
England, the United States, France, and 
China, the five big powers, will always be 
represented on the Security Council, which 
has the only authority to act. By what de- 
vine right are they given this power over 
the entire face of the earth? They are not 
elected by the people. They are merely ap- 
pointed, as Edward Stettinius was appointed 
by the President. They are not accountable 
to the people. They are kings on throne. 
There is danger in placing so much power 
in the hands of a few men who are, after all, 
only human. Our forefathers, realizing this 
fact, set up a government of checks and bal- 
ances. But the UNO Security Council has no 
check. It is certainly not balanced. 

Of the six nonpermanent members, two are 
from countries in the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, Abdel Badawi Pasha from Egypt 
and Norman J. Makin from Australia. An- 
other member is Zygmunt Modzelweski, of 
Poland, a country dominated by its powerful 
next-door neighbor, Russia. The other three 
members are from Mexico, Brazil, and the 
Netherlands. 

Your very able and distinguished Senator, 
Hon. HENRIK SHIPSTEAD, and I were the only 
two to vote “no” to the United Nations Char- 
ter. Neither Senator SuipsteAp nor I would 
deny that we assumed certain responsibilities 
in Asia and Europe the day our soldiers set 
foot on foreign soil. But we do deny thatthe 
Charter accepts those responsibilities in a 
spirit of justice. 

I would like to quote the words of a man 
whom I believe to be one of the most hon- 
orable men on the floor of the United States 
Senate, my very good friend Henrm SuHIP- 
STESD: 

“In liberating Europe we have devastated 
Europe. By annihilating the German state 
we have created a vacuum in Europe. The 
peoples of Europe must be helped to recov- 
ery and the vacuum will be filled either by 
our democratic concepts or by totalitarian 
ae ese Ss 

“The question at issue is whether this 
Charter is real or phony; whether it is in 
truth an instrument to secure international 
peace and justice, or a cynical imposture 
bred by hypocrisy out of power politics. 

“Having fought and won this war, we owe 
it to those who have died to make sure that 
they shall not have fought for no purpose. 
Nor should we either by acclamation or by 
default allow the peace settlement to be 
dictated either by vengeans or the greed of 
the victors, thus once again sowing the seeds 
of a new world coaflagration.” 

But, ladies and gentlemen, isn’t that ex- 
actly what we are doing? It is apparent that 
Russia, England, and the United States, by 
virtue of power, of guns, of tanks, of the 
atom bomb, are going to have the deciding 
voice in all action taken. 

It might be wise in the interest of peace 
to apply such a charter if—and here is 
the most important if in the history of the 
world—if these three countries acted in the 
interests of the many instead of the few 
if they were willing to settle around the 
conference table in a spirit of compromise 
and self-sacrifice for the common good, if 
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they were really dedicated to liberty and 
justice for all. 

But what do we find? The UNO refuses 
to intervene in Indonesia. [Iran's protest 
against Russia shelved by Security Council. 
Anti-British riots in Egypt and India quelled 
with gunfire. Russia negotiates with Iran. 
(You can imagine what bargaining power 
weak Iran will have when she’s up against 
the bold, brazen Russian bear.) Poland 
butchered as a present to Stalin. Is there 
liberty in all this? Is there justice? 

I say that the UNO is not a democracy. 
It is an oligarchy. Five men can regulate 
the armament of every nation and establish 
and maintain their own military and naval 
staff. Small nations 4nd minority groups 
are mere pawns in the hands of five men. 
And these five men are dominated by two, 
Ernest Bevin of Great Britain and Andrei 
Vishinsky of Russia. Edward Stettinius, our 
representative, is a school boy who was 
pushed ahead too many grades. He's lost 
and befuddled. There is no agreement in 
our foreign policy. 

Our freedom has been bought too dearly 
to be entrusted to the whims of five men 
who are in no way accountable ‘o the peo- 
ple for their actions. 

Consider what the situation would be if 
the United States were governed like the 
UNO. The House of Representatives would 
be a mere debating society, made up of men 
appointed by the governors of the States. 
The Senate would represent only 11 of the 
48 States, and those 11 men would be ap- 
pointed by the governors also. Five of the 
largest States would always be represented 
in the Senate and they would control its 
action in their own interests. There would 
be no executive responsible to the people. 
There would be no government responsible 
to the people. Is thi8 democracy? 

The words I spoke when I voted “no” to 
the United Nations Organization on July 28, 
1945, I repeat today: 

“Mr. President, during my service in the 
Senate in behalf of the common people, I 
have never sold the truth to serve the hour. 
I have no quarrel with the vote of any 
honest Senator upon this floor. Each one 
took the same oath that I took, namely, to 
defend and uphold the Constitution of the 
United States of America. 

“Practically all Members of this body have 
indicated that they will vote for the Char- 
ter. Under my oath, Mr. President, and un- 
der my conscience, I cannot so vote. If I 
did I would feel that I was betraying the 
hundreds of thousands who have died in 
this war for the United States, and the hun- 
dreds of thousands who have sacrificed their 
loved ones and their treasure. I would be 
willing to vote for the appropriation of the 
last dollar in the United States Treasury, 
and the last dollar that we could borrow if, 
by spending that money, we could eliminate 
war, which we all abhor and hate. I would 
unhesitatingly vote for the Charter if I felt 
that it offered even the tiniest hope of a 
permanent peace. But, in spite of that, 
Mr. President, I feel from the bottom of my 
heart that the adoption of the Charter—and, 
make sure, we are going to implement it— 
will mean perpetuating war. I feel that it 
will mean the enslavement of millions of 
people from Poland to India, from Korea to 
Java, as well as people in many other places 
on this earth. 

“Mr. President, I feel that the adoption of 
the Charter will be one step more toward 
compulsorr and military conscription, and 
all that which goes with war. 

“In my opinion, the Charter is not at all 
similar to the Constitution of the United 
States which was adopted by the Original 
Colonies. I may say at this point that I 
agree with what the distinguished Senator 
from New Hampshire |Mr. EBErinces| said 
earlier in the day, when he stated: 
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“Most important of all, the American Con- 
stitution went to great length to guarantee 
genuine equality to States entering into the 
Union. Neither Ben Franklin nor the other 
members of the constitutional convention 
would have tolerated a Constitution by which 
two or three or five of the States were given 
a veto power over all of the rest.” 

“Mr. President, I say to you and to the 
other Members of the Senate that, in my 
judgment, if the Charter had been in effect 
when the American Revolution took place, 
France and all other countries who came to 
help us would not have been able to come, 
and today we would still be a colony under 
the rule of England. 

“Mr. President, in my campaign for the 
senatorship 5 years ago I pledged to the 
fathers and mothers of North Dakota that 
I would never vote to send our boys away 
to be slaughtered upon the battlefields of 
Europe. I kept that pledge on this floor. 
I promised in that campaign to vote in the 
Senate to expend the last dollar, if neces- 
sary, in order to defend the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Again I say, Mr. President, that I 
kept that pledge to the people of North 
Dakota. 

“Having so pledged myself, and having been 
elected to my senatorship upon such a 
pledge, and not having teen elected to create 
an organization to which we would give a 
promise, either express or implied, that it 
would have authority to send our boys all 
over the earth, I cannot support the Charter. 
I believe it is fraught with danger to the 
American people, and to American institu- 
tions. I further believe that when a can- 
didate for office pledges himself by specific 
promises,..these promises should be honored, 
regardless of the political consequences which 
may follow to the candidate who made them. 

“Furthermore, Mr. President, I reiterate 
that we ought not to vote on this Charter 
in the absence of our 11,000,000 fighting men 
and women. They are now away, and we do 
not know what their attitude will be upon 
their return, after liaving been to the four 
corners of the earth and after having fought 
upon the seven seas. We sit here, Mr. 
President, in our fine offices and upon this 
senatorial floor, blissfully ignorant of what 
these 11,000,000 veterans may be thinking. 
After all, they constitute the backbone of 
the common people of America. Certainly 
there is no reason for such a hurry to pass 
this Charter that some steps could not have 
been taken to have referred the matter to 
the people of the country, including the men 
and women in the armed forces, before the 
final vote was taken upon it. 

“As their representative here in the Sen- 
ate, I cannot, I will not, God helping me, 
vote for a measure which I believe to be 
unlawful under out Constitution, a measure 
which, in my opinion, betrays the very peo- 
ple who sent us to the Senate as their repre- 
sentatives.” 

It grieves me to have to repeat these words. 
I wish with all my heart I had been wrong 
and the UNO would have functioned in the 
interest of justice and peace. But such is 
not the case. My worst fears have been 
realized. 

As long as Russia and Great Britain con- 


tinue to interfere in the internal affairs of. 


smaller nations, fomenting race and class 
hatred, there will be cancerous danger spots. 

Thus England supports and appeases the 
Arabs in order to maintain influence in the 
Middle East at the expense of the refugee 
Jews who are refused admittance to their 
national home, Palestine. 

Thus Russia encourages Communistic 
minorities in Poland, in Yugoslavia, in 
Greece, in Bulgaria, in Rumania, in Iran, 
perhaps even in Ireq. In Poland this has 
resulted in the virtual annihilation of the 
more liberal elements, and Poland kneels 
cowed under the shadow of the Kremlin, 
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Thus England supports princes and wealthy 
landlords in India which is held in a state 
of “arrested development” in order to fur- 
nish markets and raw materials for British 
industry. This means that English colonies 
literally feed, clothe, and house the English 
people in Great Britain, and the people of 
India subsist on less than 3 cents a day. In 
India England has always played off the 
Hindus against the Moslems, preventing uni- 
fied action on the part of the Indians. The 
recent three-man commission sent to India 
to discuss self-government does not in itself 
give much cause for elation. Such commis- 
sions have in the past been but sops to quiet 
too active resistance. 

The crux of the matter, as I see it, is that 
when large powers deal with smaller and 
weaker powers their desire is only to exploit, 
not to develop. The UNO merely legalizes 
this exploitation. 

There has been a great deal of name call- 
ing in recent sessions of the Security Coun- 
cil but almost immediately any vital problem 
has been shelved. The conflict of interest 
between England and Russia is so funda- 
mental and selfish motives so apparent that 
no agreements of importance were reached. 

If kicking and screaming is a sign of 
health, the UNO infant will live a long life. 
But I’m afraid the strong lungs are housed 
in a weak body. The UNO is doomed to die, 
deprived of the milk of human kindness. 

The recent action of the UNO in regard to 
Iran is a case in point. Iran asked for re- 
dress against Russia whose troops are sta- 
tioned in northern Iran. Russia retaliated 
with charges that Great Britain’s troops in 
Greece and Indonesia are a threat to peace. 
Ernest Bevin shouted “liar” at Andrei Vishin- 
sky. Russia threatened the veto on a pro- 
posed vindication of British policy. The 
problems were left to be solved by power 
politics. 

The provision that any so-called big power 
can veto action taken by the other big powers 
makes a farce of the entire proceedings of 
the Security Council whenever a charge is 
brought against one of the powers who can 
invoke the veto power. It is indefensible in 
principle and means that power politics is 
the order of the day. And yet might is not 
right. How can we allow it to be so? 

All over the world the common man is 
awakening. Stirred by the Japanese prom- 
ise of pseudoindependence, by the Allied 
promise implicit in the Atlantic Charter and 
the “four freedoms,” millions of men and 
women are stirring within the limits of the 
chains that bind them. 

You see it in the riots in Egypt, in India, 
in Indonesia, in Palestine. Our moral duty 
is obvious. A country founded by refugees 
seeking a haven where all races can live 
in freedom from oppression must not re- 
pudiate the Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution, the Atlantic Charter and the 
“four freedoms.” 

It is time we remembered the words of 
George Washington who warned us against 
siding with one nation against another. He 
would have insisted that as a nation we 
have the moral courage to stand for what is 
right, to insist on a world government that 
makes all people equal. He would warn us 
of foreign influence that is not in the best 
interest of the common people. There are 
his words spoken in his famous Farewell 
Address after two terms as President of the 
United States of America. His whole life 
had been a fight to free this country from 
the rust of foreign influence which could 
undermine the whole system of government 
at home. Of course he was speaking at a 
time when the wide expanse of ocean was 
a more formidable barrier than it is today. 
But his words never needed more considera- 
tion than they do now. I am quoting George 
Washington: 








“Against the insidious wiles of foreign in- 
fluence, I conjure you to believe me, fellow- 
citizens, the jealousy of a free people ought 
to be constantly awake, since history and 
experience prove that foreign influence is one 
of the most baneful foes of republican gov- 
ernments. ; 

“The Nation which indulges toward an- 
other an habitual hatred or habitual fondness 
is in some degree a slave. It is a slave to 
its animosity or to its affection, either of 
which is sufficient to lead it astray from its 
duty and its interest.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, George Washing- 
ton’s words should be heeded. The United 
States cannot afford to continue to place 
itself in subservience to a third rate power 
like England with an “habitual fondness” 
that has no basis in fact. We are a strong 
nation and should lead, not follow. 

When sea power was synonymous with 
world power, England could tie colonies 
throughout the world to her apron strings. 
This condition won’t continue long in an 
air age of the atomic bomb. England will 
soon lose her slave labor and have to forage 
for herself. What the United States needs 
is a new Declaration of Independence. As 
George Washington said: 

“Sympathy for your favorite nation, facili- 
tating the illusion of an imaginary common 
interest in cases where no real common in- 
terest exists, and infusing into one the 
enmities of the other, betrays the former 
into a participation in the quarrels and wars 
of the latter, without adequate inducement 
or justification. It leads also to concessions 
to the favorite nation of privileges denied 
to others, which is apt doubly to injure the 
nation making the concessions, by unneces- 
sarily parting with what ought to have been 
retained, and by exciting jealousy, ill will, and 
a disposition to retaliate, in the parties from 
whom equal privileges are withheld.” 

Which only goes to prove a point I have 
ben insisting on since the question of the 
$4,400,000,000 loan to England was introduced 
in the Senate. Why should we favor England 
with a loan that is in reality a gift? We are 
in debt to a frightening amount today be- 
cause of lend-lease as well as our own ex- 
penditures and sacrifices on the altar of the 
god of war. Do you know that in order to 
pay this so-called loan, the normal income 
tax of 1939 has to be tripled? 

If we have so much money, let’s make the 
loan to the poor American farmer who is 
trying to bring his business up to date again. 
Let the farmer and the small home owner 
have a loan at 1-percent interest and give 
him 45 years to pay. At least we will get our 
money back and the entire country will bene- 
fit by the use of it. 

We cannot support with $4,400,000,000 a 
third-rate nation that aspires to rule the 
world. We must become more realistic in our 
foreign policy and stop deluding ourselves 
that by adhering to the UNO we have ipso 
facto prevented a third World War. Such a 
hope is a long way from the truth. 

The UNO is not spreading the gospel of 
freedom and liberty that is our heritage and 
our strength. The UNO is merely a club in 
the hands of five Caesars to maintain the 
status quo and improve the political strength 
of the big powers. The UNO does not 
diminish the enmity of Russia and England 
but merely legalizes it, placing us square in 
the middle. Force is the frightening dictator 
and the UNO merely the armor behind which 
the dictator parades. 

Is that why we made the Declaration of 
Independence? Is that why George Wash- 
ington said at the Constitutional Convention, 
“Let us raise a standard to which the wise and 
honest can repair. The event is in the hands 
of God.” Is that why your sons and husbands 
and sweethearts and fathers fought and died 
in the last two World Wars? 





George Washington’s tired, ragged, hungry 
forces were the David- that beat Goliath in 
the War of Independence. We need more 
Davids today, armed with bows of justice and 
arrows of truth. There is yet time but night 
draws near. The world has been bathed in 
the blood of your sons, but is not yet washed 
clean. We must, we will, dedicate ourselves 
to that task. 





The St. Lawrence Seaway 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 8 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very able 
statement presented to the subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, considering the St. Lawrence sea- 
way legislation, by Reginald P. Long, 
supervisor of Grand Island, Erie County, 
N. Y. I also ask to have printed a copy 
of the resolutions adopted by the Board 
oi Supervisors of Erie County, N. Y., 
bearing on the same subject. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


I appear before your honorable body today 
as the official representative of the Board of 
Supervisors of Erie County, N. Y. Embraced 
within our county are the cities of Buffalo, 
Lackawanna, and Tonawanda, and 25 well- 
populated towns. We represent, in truth, the 
heart and soul of the Niagara frontier and, as 
such, have the deepest and most vital inter- 
est in the project before you today—the St. 
Lawrence seaway. 

I represent on that board the town ot 
Grand Island, which is, as its name implies, 
an island which splits the Niagara Kiver in 
half and which lies midway between the Ca- 
nadian and American shores. From a geo- 
graphical standpoint, let me say parentheti- 
cally that we are in a good position to appre- 
ciate the claims of both Canada and our 
country in this matter. However, as a rep- 
resentative of the town, and as a member of 
the Board of Supervisors of Erie County, 1 
conyey here to you today our vigorous and 
wholehearted opposition to this project. We 
believe the St. Lawrence proposal to be eco- 
nomically unsound. Our belief in that re- 
gard has been substantiated by a survey made 
by the highly competent and entirely im- 
partial Brookings Institution. The results 
would not justify the enormous cost. The 
seaway phase of this project calls for a 27- 
foot channel for a distance of 1,350 miles 
from Lake Superior to Montreal, with the 
widening and deepening of the St. Law- 
rence for a distance of 183 miles. Despite the 
prewar estimate of Government engineers 
that it would cost, including the power 
plant, slightly less than $600,000,000, compe- 
tent impartial private engineers state that 
the cost would not be less than $1,000,000,000. 

When we realize that the Panama, Suez, 
Welland and other canals have all cost from 
two to three times the original estimate, we 
may safely assume that the figures of the 
private engineers are conservative. All this 
money would be expended on a transporta- 
tion outlet that for 5 months of each and 
every year would be useless, because of 
weather and ice conditions, and as a con- 
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sequence, the privately owned railroads now 
operating so efficiently and which carried 
nobly their burden during the late war, would 
have to be maintained in operating condition 
for the entire year in order to function dur- 
ing the 5-month period that the Govern- 
ment-owned canal paid for by the taxpayers 
was not in operation. That obligation the 
railroads could not financially meet, and 
men of vision can see the Government some 
day subsidizing the railroads to provide for 
the transportation of necessary merchandise 
and that, I need not mention here, is finan- 
cially and economically unsound. 

You have heard many times the deva- 
stating effect the competition of this project 
would have on the Niagara frontier and the 
State of New York. Logical arguments sup- 
port the contention that Buffalo and the 
Niagara frontier could tear down its enor- 
mous grain elevators and close its harbor, the 
Nation's greatest inland marine center, if 
this project was carried to completion. How- 
ever, looking at the picture from a national 
standpoint, we ask ourselves is this seaway 
in the best interests of the United States 
as a whole. We ask ourselves would Amer- 
ican shipping benefit, and the answer is 
definitely “No.” Most vessels of the Amer- 


‘ican merchant marine are too big for the 


proposed waterway. As a matter of fact, a 
very small portion of our merchant marine 
could utilize it. It would be used mainly 
by small tramp steamers under foreign flags 
and these tramp steamers operate on low 
wages. They have lower standards of food 
and poor accommodations for the crew. 
Such shipping would be indeed ruinous 
competition to our own Great Lakes fleet 
and the International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation and the American Merchant Marine 
Institute back up that statement to the 
hilt. 

We ask ourselves would a waterway create 
lasting jobs and again the answer is a re- 
sounding “No.” Except for the initial con- 
struction the St. Lawrence seaway would 
destroy jobs rather than create them. In- 
coming tramp ships carrying coal and ore 
mined at low foreign wages and carried at 
ballast rates by underpaid crews would take 
jobs from American miners and railroaders 
and attack industry in general. We could 
go on indefinitely pointing out the danger to 
America as a whole, but you’ve heard these 
arguments and I am sure can recognize the 
truth in them. 

The power project connected with the St. 
Lawrense seaway is just as economically un- 
sound and as wasteful an expenditure of the 
people’s money as the seaway itself, from the 
national standpoint, as well as that of the 
State of New York and the Niagaga Frontier, 
which I represent. The only portion of the 
State of New York, and for that matter the 
United States, which could be economically 
served by this power development, would 
have very little demand for the power, for 
the area comprising the northern portion of 
New York is not an industrial area and I 
understand it would not be feasible to chan- 
nel the power a sufficient distance to strike 
our industrial area, where the demand might 
be heavy. I am not here to defend private 
industry as such, or public utilities :s such, 
but we do feel that the American people are 
entitled to value for money spent, and we 
are of the firm belief that the power project 
itself would be a white elephant from the 
standpoint of this country, and at best could 
only be of use to the people of Canada. 

We are, therefore, gentlemen, vigorously 
opposed to the St. Lawrence seaway project 
in its entirety and the Board of Supervisors 
of Erie County, N. Y., has gone on record in 
this opposition. I am filing, herewith, a cer- 
tified copy of this resolution. We respect- 
fully urge you gentlemen to protect the high 
standard of living of the United States and 
to protect those industries of the State of 
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New York and the Niagara frontier which 
create and foster that high standard of liv- 
ing and which, during the war just ended 
acquitted themselves so nobly in producing 
the weapons of victory and to protect those 
industries which, if given the opportunity, 
will forge again the instruments of peace. 
We ask you to protect not only the Niagara 
frontier and the State of New York, but the 
Nation itself by preventing this unscrupu- 
lous raid on our national treasury which has 
as its motive the creation of a seaway which, 
in our opinion, will bring no good, but will 
be the most harmful blow ever struck against 
American industry and the American people 
as a whole. 





State or New York. 
BoarD OF SUPERVISORS OF ERIE CouUNTY, 
BuFFALo, N. Y., February 25, 1946. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

I hereby certify that at a session of the 
Board of Supervisors of Erie County, held in 
the county hall, in the city of Buffalo, on the 
17th day of April A. D. 1945, a resolution was 
adopted, of which the following is a true 
copy: 

“Whereas on various occasions and over a 
period of years this board has gone on record 
in opposition to the St. Lawrence seaway; 
and 

“Whereas said proposed seaway presents a 
present threat to the economy of New York 
State and especially to the Niagara frontier 
as great as at any time since its inception; 
and 

“Whereas no evidence has been presented 
to show that whatever benefits might accrue 
to the Nation they weuld in no way justify 
the expenditure of a billion dollars at a time 
when the credit of the Nation has been 
strained to the limit in prosecution of the 
war; and 

“Whereas the people of the State of New 
York have contributed millions of dollars to 
provide water transportation from Lake Erie 
to the port of New York; and 

“Whereas New York State, becaure of its 
great percentage of national wealth, would 
be required to contribute a great part of the 
total cost of the proposed seaway and at the 
same time create a transportation system in 
direct competition with its own system; and 

“Whereas the diversion of transportation 
to cheap foreign shipping and the opening of 
our inland markets to alien tramp steamers 
would be detrimental to American labor, the 
American farmer, and American industry 
and so lower the whole standard of American 
living: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That this board renew its op- 
position to the St. Lawrence seawry, that it 
petition our representatives in the Congress 
of the United States to oppose any and all 
legislation proposing such a project; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That this board join with and 
urge all organizations, public, semipublic, 
and private, in the Niagara frontier to créate 
a united force to the end that all opposition 
possible may be brought against this un- 
sound and undesirable project.” 

Attest: 

JEAN C. MARTIN, 
Clerk of the Board of Supervisors 
of Erie County 
STATE oF New Yor«K, 
BoarD OF SUPERVISORS OF ERIE COUNTY, 
Burrato, N. Y., February 19, 1946. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

I hereby certify that at a session of the 
Board of Supervisors of Erie County, held in 
the county hall, in the city of Buffalo, on the 
29th day of January A. D. 1946, a resolution 
was adopted, of which the following is a true 
copy: 

“Resolved, That a committee consisting of 
the Rivers and Harbors Committee, the 
chairman of the board, the chairman of the 
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finance committee, a representative from the 
clerk’s office and the county attorney be au- 
thorized to attend, in conjunction with a 
committee from the city of Buffalo, hearings 
in opposition to the St. Lawrence seaway at 
Washington, D. C.” 
ttest: 
JEAN C. MARTIN, 
Clerk of the Board of Supervisors 
of Erie County. 





The Case of the Millers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY. 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1946 


fr. WCODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I present for the 
RecorpD an editorial from the New York 
Herald Tribune. Therein is presented 
the most flagrant, the most dastardly in- 
vasion of American constitutional rights 
that has come to my attention. It is 
becoming increasingly clear that unless 
Federal and State extend to our citizens 
the protection in their constitutional 
rights, and do so without further delay, 
free America will be a thing of the past. 

The editorial follows: 


THE CASE OF THE MILLERS 


One of the first rules of sound journalism 
is that news and editorial comment should 
be strictly segregated. Nevertheless, every so 
often a news story bobs up which, without 
any conscious effort on the part of the writer 
to make it one, turns out, through its sheer 
simplicity and factuality, to be as effective an 
editorial as any that could be purposefully 
contrived. 

Such a story is the half-column account 
sent in to the Wall Street Journal this week 
from New Canaan by Staff Correspondent 
Sydney B. Self on what happened to the 
Miller brothers of that little community, 
which borders on Stamford, Conn. The 
Millers, Mr. Self explains, are three brothers, 
who were brought up on a farm, knew all 
about dairying (and put all their savings into 
it), but who had reckoned without local 338 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen, and Helpers, A. 
F. of L. 

“Last week end,” writes Mr. Self, “was 
prcbably the most trying in the lives of the 
Millers.” The union had called out their 
drivers, demanding a new contract which was 
tantamount to a 50-percent increase in the 
pay roll, asked for an increase of 6624 percent 
in commissions and barred the Millers from 
doing any manual work around the dairy. 
Although the Millers had only 7 or 8 drivers 
working for them, the union sent in from 200 
to 250 pickets from out of town to police the 
dairy (which necessitated the use of 60 State 
troopers to maintain order). When women 
customers drove up to the dairy to get milk 
for their families the tires of their cars were 
slashed. 

The employees decided they had had 
enough and quit. And the Millers followed 
shortly. The Millers didn’t have an ac- 
counting staff, but they could add and sub- 
tract, and they got out paper and pencil 
and did just that. Their business (around 


2,000 quarts a day) grossed about $1,000 a 
week, out of which a $455 pay roll had to be 
met, in addition to the cost of trucks, gaso- 
line, pasteurizing, bottles, and other neces- 
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sary expenses of doing business. It did not 
take much figuring to see that with the 
pay roll jumped to between $600 and $700, 
themselves barred from working, and with 
other expenses continuing as usual the Mil- 
ler brothers, as they wrote to Frederick Con- 
rad, union president, in signing the proposed 
contract would simply be “signing a petition 
of bankruptcy in advance.” 

The union had a solution for this prob- 
lem. Why, they suggested, didn’t the 
brothers sell out to a larger concern, which 
would be better able to meet the union's 
wage demands. To this the Millers, who had 
built up a quality business, with butterfat 
content of the product well above the legal 
minimum, answered with a flat refusal. “We 
don’t propose to ask our customers,” they 
declared, “‘to go blindly to another, merely 
because we have turned over our route books 
and have written glowing praises of our 
successor—obviously put into our mouths.” 

The battle between the powerful team- 
sters’ union and this little Connecticut en- 
terprise was short, and the defeat was a 
crushing one. But it was more than a de- 
feat for the Millers; it was one more defeat 
for the thing that over the years has been 
this country’s greatest source of strength— 
the right of an American citizen to go into 
business for himself with a fair chance of 
making a success of it if he works hard and 
produces for himself with a fair chance of 
making a success of it if he works hard and 
produces something that the community 
wants and needs. That is the essence, not 
only of free enterprise, but of the only kind 
of equality that is consistent with the digniey 
of man—equality of opportunity. There are 
many threats to that system today, but none 
is greater than that presented by organized 
labor grown to manhood with respect to 
power, but with no corresponding increase 
in responsibility. As Congress prepares to 
write a new labor law, one could wish that 
every Member had the case of the Millers be- 
fore him. Because the case of the Millers 
is neither more nor less than today’s iabor 
problem in America presented in simple 
microcosm. 
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Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker under 
the permission granted me, I include as 
part of my remarks the following speech 
delivered by Hon. Chester Bowles, Di- 
rector of the Office of Economic Stabil- 
ization at the annual convention of the 
National Farmers Union, Topeka, Kans., 
March 5. It follows: 


I am delighted to be here tonight with my 
friends in the Farmers Union. There is no 
group in America among our farmers, our 
workers, or our businessmen, who had a more 
enviable record of public service during the 
war period. There is no group in America 
which has more enlightened leadership. 
There is no group in America which has 
more to contribute in our struggle to achieve 
a future of peace, prosperity, and plenty. 

To say that we have been going through a 
crisis during the last few months is some- 
thing of an understatement. There has 
been widespread dissension among us, There 





has been bitterness and disillusionment. 
We have found ourselves pulling in different 
directions with every group blaming every- 
one else for the difficulties which inevitably 
confront us as we reconvert from war to 
peace. 

If we stop to think about it, I believe we 
will agree that this situation was scarcely un- 
expected. For more than 4 years we had been 
concentrating all our efforts on an all-out 
wer in all parts of the world. The problems 
of our economic reconversion from war to 
peace has been clear to everyone. The prob- 
lem of reconverting our thinking, our loyal- 
ties, and our prejudices, although just as 
difficult, has been far less appreciated. It 
has not been easy overnight to adjust our- 
selves to the ways of peace. It will take time 
for all of us to realize fully that only by 
pulling together and working together can 
we achieve the kind of future which all of 
us seek. 

Today those among us who are inclined to 
be pessimistic will find plenty to worry about. 
There is the problem of our relationships 
to Russia, a relationship which for the good 
of all the world must be worked out on a 
reasonable and friendly basis. There is the 
problem of industrial strife and the tendency 
of many of our people to pit group against 
group for their own selfish interests. There 
is the grave danger of inflation, a danger 
which is greater today than at any period 
since Pearl Harbor. 

But the outlook is not all gray. There 
is also a great deal to give us confidence in 
our future. During the war we have learned 
for the first time the real potentialities of 
American production on our farms and in our 
factories. Labor and management have 
learned what the farmers always knew—that 
only through unlimited production can great 
wealth be achieved. We have learned that no 
group among us can profit at the expense of 
the other. 

Finally, during the war period, I believe 
we have cut loose, once and for all, from the 
narrow isolationism of the past. Although 
we still have our American nationalists, our 
Gerald Smiths, our imperialists, the country 
as a whole has come to recognize that unless 
the world is at peace with increasing pros- 
perity everywhere, there cah be neither peace 
nor sustained prosperity here at home. 

Eactly what are the greatest hurdles that 
lie today between cur people and this longed- 
for future of prosperity and plenty? By far 
the greatest single danger is, I believe, the 
danger of inflation. 

There is no group in America which under- 
stands the consequences of inflation better 
than our farmers. It was our farmers who 
suffered most in the boom and collapse fol- 
lowing World War I. And no group was 
harder hit than our farmers when the Wall 
Street stock-market crash set off the de- 
pression of the early thirties. 

What is the record on price control in 
this war period in comparison to the war of 
25 years ago? What about production, prof- 
its, and income. Can inflation really be con- 
trolled? 

During the First World War we had only 
moderate controls over prices and rents. As 
a result while production increased only 
slightly—on our farms the increase was only 
5 percent—prices and rents skyrocketed and 
eventually we were faced with a terrific 
collapse. 

During this war prices and rents have 
been held more nearly in line, particularly 
during the last 3 years. During the war 
years, the cost of living has risen less than 
one-third as much as during the World 
War I inflation that reached its peak in 
1920. Since spring of 1943, the increase has 
been held to less than 4 percent. And today 
industrial prices stand only about 4 percent 
above where they were in May 1943. To 
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those lobbyists who say that full production 
under price control is impossible, let me em- 
phasize that it was in this same period that 
the records of production in our factories 
and on our farms have reached their great- 
est heights. 

We have produced more in the price-con- 
trol years than ever before in our history. 
More than that, each group has enjoyed 
greater prosperity. Our weekly earnings of 
factory workers have increased 86.2 percent 
since 1939. Business profits before taxes 
were nearly 5 times as large in 1945 as before 
the war, and bankruptcies fell to the all time 
low of 810—fewer than in any single month 
of the booming twenties. Our farmers as a 
whole are also better off than in any period 
in our history. The actual increase since 
19389 in net operating income per farm is 
slightly over 300 percerit. 

This, however, is a dangerously misleading 
figure because it fails to take account of the 
shockingly low incomes which our farmers 
had in the prewar years. An increase in in- 
come from $400 to $1,200 looks impressive 
to the statistician. But you and your family 
are Only too well aware that $1,200 is still a 
long way from actual riches. 

Since VJ-day various mistakes have been 
made in the handling of the economic stabil- 
ization program. In the first place, we 
moved far too rapidly in removing controls 
over industrial production. It was proper, 
of course, to scrap the great majority of these 
controls following the end of the war with 
Japan. But clearly more of them should 
have been maintained to assist us in our ef- 
forts to increase our supply of clothing and 
building materials and other essential prcd- 
ucts. 

We were expecting also a considerable drop 
in city employment. Some experts estimated 
that there would be at least 5,000,000 workers 
walking the streets in search of jobs by 
January 1. As a result of a drop in indus- 
trial wages, the experts expected a sharp de- 
cline in farm income. 

Instead, employment has held up. Recon- 
version, although delayed by labor-manage- 
ment difficulties, is well ahead of schedule. 
The take-home pay of our factory worker, 
while less today than on VJ-day in spite of 
many increases in the hourly rates, has 
dropped far less than was expected. 

As a result our national purchasing power 
has been maintained at a high level, and 
because the supply of goods is necessarily 
far below our actual needs, the pressure 
for higher prices and rents has been almost 
overpowering. 

Two weeks ago a new economic stabiliza- 
tion program covering wages as well as prices 
and rents was developed to meet the new 
situation that confronted us. I was asked to 
leave my post at OPA to direct this over-all 
program and to see that inflation is kept 
under tight control. 

Clearly the task will not be an easy one. 
The next 90 days will determine our success 
or failure. Between now and the first of 
June, one of the most fateful decisions in 
the peacetime history of our Nation will be 
reached. In that brief period the forces of 
greed will finally overcome us and inflation 
will be a rapidly growing fact, or the strength 
of the people will be reasserted and the 
stabilization program will be strengthened 
and maintained. 

TLe crisis is an immediate one because it 
is between now and June that Congress must 
choose between a continuation of the price- 
and rent-control legislation beyond June 30 
until June 30, 1947, or a disastrous inflation. 
Congress has the choice of eliminating this 
act completely and letting prices and rents 
go sky high, or modifying and weakening 
the act so that it is useless as a means of 
protecting you against the inflationary pres- 
sures; or frankly and firmly granting us the 


n powers to continue to hold the line 
as we have held it since May 1943. 

Between ..0w and June, Congress must also 
determine whether we are to continue to use 
subsidies to maintain food prices at roughly 
their present levels, or whether these sub- 
sidies are to be eliminated with a resulting 
sharp and dangerous rise in the cost of living 
for tens of millions of our people. 

Between now and June, Congress must de- 
cide whether the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, the Office of Civilian Production, and 
the Wage Stabilization Board are to receive 
sufficient funds to carry out their enormous 
responsibilities, or whether reduced appro- 
priations are to be used as a cellar-door 
method to sabotage our efforts to fight off 
infiation. 

Finally in the immediate future Congress 
must decide whether we shall move vigor- 
ously ahead to build the homes which mil- 
lions of veterans are looking forward to at 
reasonable prices, or whether we shall con- 
tinue to fumble with the housing crisis in 
the name of reaction and narrow selfish 
interests. 

The next few weeks represent the Guadal- 
canal, the Ckinawa, and the Stalingrad in 
our fight to maintain a stabilized economy. 
To lose this fight will mean disaster. To 
win it will pave the way to a future of sus- 
tained prosperity for all of us. 

Day after day, the battle lines are being 
drawn with increasing sharpness. On the 
one side we have all the millions of inarticu- 
late little people who have made our country 
great in the past and on whom its future ce- 
pends. On their side are many leaders 
among our farmers, among our factory work- 
ers, and among our businessmen. 

Opposed to them are some of the most 
irresponsible, reckless, greedy organizations 
in America. Let there be no question about 
whom I am talking. I am talking about the 
lobbyists of the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers. I am talking about the heads 
of the National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
with all the phony propaganda with which 
they seek to cash in on the apparel shortage. 
I am talking about some of the real estate 
lobbies, and your old friend the packers’ lob- 
by, and the textile lobby. I am talking about 
the dairy lobby. 

I am talking about those lobbyists who 
haunt the Washington hotels and the halls 
of Congress and the governmental agencies, 
endlessly scheming and plotting to trade the 
interests of the great majority of our people 
for the narrow short-range profit of the 
groups which they represent. And finally, I 
am talking about those speculators in the 
commodity markets and those speculators in 
Wall Street who time and again have played 
the American public fe suckers in their 
promise of speculative profits from stocks and 
securities, and who today are again irrespon- 
sibly whooping it up for inflation. 

These people do not represent business. 
They do not represent the majority of our 
manufacturers, or our retailers, or our land- 
lords, or textile operators, or dairymen, or 
our investors. They represent only them- 
selves. But let’s not underestimate their 
skill, their perseverance, or their reserves. 
They are out to eliminate or wreck the only 
controls which stand between our people and 
inflation. We are on the eve of a crisis which 
cannot be exaggerated. Between now and 
early June, we shall determine whether we 
are to have stable prices and stable rents; 
whether our savings and insurance policies 
are to be protected; whether our bonds are 
to be worth the money which we paid for 
them; or whether we are to start down the 
primrose path toward another inflation 
which will surely bring disaster to our econ- 
omy and sweep away the life savings of tens 
of millions of our people. 
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During the coming months we shall also 
go a long way toward deciding the strength 
of our American democracy, for if the lobby- 
ists and pressure groups can win this fight 
against the people, then our democracy in- 
deed will have suffered a dangerous defeat. 

A great deal depends in the next few weeks 
on our farmers. Every effort has been made 
and every effort will be made to embitter 
our farmers against the working people of 
our cities. Over and over again our farmers 
will be told that industrial workers and busi- 
nessmen have been “getting theirs,” and 
that now its their turn to get even. 

This is a demagogic and dangerous appeal. 

As you listen to this particular siren song 
remember that farm income has been main- 
tained since VJ-day only because there has 
been only a relatively moderate drop—rough- 
ly 5 percent—in the total income of our city 
workers. Part of this has been due to the 
unexpected continuation of overtime work 
and part to the increases in wages that have 
already gone into effect. As the normal work- 
week becomes the rule, it will, of course, take 
increases in the hourly wages rate of many 
more of our factory workers to make up for 
the loss in take-home pay if we are to main- 
tain demand for farm products and the in- 
come of our 6,000,000 farm families 

Most farmers dislike subsidies. Naturally, 
they would prefer the same amount of in- 
come as a result of a higher price. For this 
reason many farmers have told me, “I am 
highly in favor of price control. I want to 
see the price of farm machinery held down— 
farm fencing—building materials—apparel 
and housefurnishings. I am solidly behind 
you on that score. But I simply cannot go 
along with you on subsidies.” 

That is a natural viewpoint for farmers to 
take. But it has one basic fallacy, and that 
is the fact that without subsidies on food the 
stabilization of our economy is completely 
impossible. If subsidies were to be removed 
on July 1 when our present authorization 
runs out food prices would promptly move 
upward 8 percent. 

Milk would increase at retail 2 cents a 
quart. Meat by from 3 to 5 cents a pound. 
Cheese by 14 cents a pound. Butter by 12 
cents. Bread by 1 cent. Most canned fruits 
and vegetables by 1 cent acan. This would 
be a severe blow to millions of families living 
in the cities on narrow incomes. It would 
bring about widespread demands for wage 
increases and very probably the collapse of 
our wage stabilization program. And let’s 
not forget that would not add a single penny 
to the income of our farmers. 

On the contrary, as wages moved higher, 
manufacturing costs would again move up- 
ward, and so would the prices of things you 
buy in the store. The increase in the cost 
of the products and services you buy would 
leave our farmers considerably worse off than 
they are today. This would lead to further 
demands all around and an increasing in- 
flationary spiral which could have only one 
final disastrous result. 

Let there be no mistake about it. Whether 
we like it or not, subsidies and effective price 
control are indivisible. Withcut one we can- 
not have the other. That is why I say that 
the attitude of our farmers will decide the 
success or failure of our efforts to control in- 
flation. If our farmers will close their ears 
to the propaganda of some of their own 
leaders and to the voice of the National 
Manufacturers Association and other groups 
which have subtly tried to drive a wedge be- 
tween them and the other working groups: 
if our farmers will lend us their support and 
backing along with all the tens of millions of 
people in our cities, then there can be only 
one result between now and June, and that 
is a resounding people’s victory over the 
forces of inflation. 
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Clearly, this victory over inflation is essen- 
tial if we are to achieve the kind of future 
toward which every thinking person is hop- 
ing and praying. It is essential if we are to 
maintain the high purchasing power on 
which the prosperity of all of us depends. 
Throughout the war and particularly since 
VJ-day our farmers have learned the extent 
to which their own incomes are dependent on 
the purchasing power of our city people. The 
most effective over-all program for farm 
prosperity is a program that brings prosperity 
to all of our people and keeps all our mil- 
lions of workers employed at good wages. 

In the period which lies ahead, however, 
we must take additional steps designed spe- 
cifically to help the 6,000,000 families who 
live on our farms. We must continue to push 
vigorously ahead with our program of rural 
electrification. We must move ahead in the 
field of crop insurance so that the farmers 
may have the same protection that business- 
men and industrial workers have long en- 
joyed against mishaps beyond their control. 
We must develop long-range programs on all 
basic feeds to give us stability of supply and 
price. We must develop a program for the 
South which will raise the income of south- 
ern farmers as well as southern workers, a 
program which will take specific notice of the 
problem of cotton, the need for diversifica- 
tion of farming, and increased farm mech- 
anization. We must move ahead vigorously 
in providing grants for rural schools, roads, 
housing, and health projects. 

There will be opposition to many of the 
programs which are developed in the long- 
range interest of the farmer. But the farm- 
er’s fight for a more prosperous future is a 
fignt which belongs to all of our people. The 
25,000,000 men, women, and children on our 
American farms represent our greatest un- 
developed market. Intelligent businessmen 
and city workers realize this. They know 
that until our farmers receive their just share 
of our national income that there can be no 
broad sustained prosperity for the rest of us. 

Tosether—businessmen, farmers, and 
workers—we can and must move ahead to 
greater and greater heights of achievement. 
Working together as we worked together to 
win this greatest of all wars, we cannot fail. 

Today the whole world is looking toward 
America. What we do or fail to do in pro- 
viding additional food for Europe, India, 
China, and other areas faced with malnutri- 
tion and starvation will mean life or death 
to tens of millions of people in the imme- 
diate future. What we do or fail to do here 
at home in our fight against inflation, in 
our efforts to develop a sustained full-pro- 
duction, full-employment economy will have 
repercussions for good or for evil in every 
corner of the globe for generations to come. 

Will we move ahead under a vigorous 
democracy to greater and greater heights 
of production? Will we move ahead to 
higher incormes for all of us, toward the 
climination of slums, disease, ignorance, and 
ill health? Or shall we embark on an in- 
flationary joy ride to disaster, with the spec- 
tacle of some strange new American fascism 
arising out of the bitterness and the disillu- 
sionment which will surely result? What 
will our American answer be to this gravest 
of all questions which ever faced our Nation 
during peacetime? 

Will it be the answer of the NAM which 
has fought on the wrong side of every public 
question for the last 30 years? Will it be 
the answer of the pressure groups, the an- 
swer of organized greed? 

Or will it be the voice of the everyday 
people of America, clear, strong, determined, 
confident—-with their heads held high, and 
their eyes firmly fixed upon a future that 
for generations to come means the difference 
between hope and despair not only for 
140,000,000 Americans but for all the people 
everywhere throughout the world? 
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Caviar at $24 per Pound and Pheasant 
at $2.25 per Pound 
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HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 8, 1946 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Sveaker, the following news articles ap- 
peared in the January 17, 1946, Times- 
Herald: 

TODAY’S SPECIAL: CAVIAR $24 PER POUND 

New York, January 17.—One Madison Ave- 
nue market, its meat supplies exhausted by 
the meat workers’ strike, was displaying this 
sign for the benefit of its patrons: 

“Plenty of pheasant, Scotch grouse, and 
caviar.” 

Pheasant was quoted at $2.25 a pound and 
caviar at $24 a pound. No price was given 
on grouse. 


After reading this article certain situa- 
tions are brought to mind. If imported 
foods such as caviar can be sold for $24 
per pound and imported fowl for $2.25 
per pound without causing inflation, why 
are domestic fowl subjected to such low 
ceilings? 

On October 22, 1945, I called the atten- 
tion of the Members of the House to 
OPA Revised Maximum Price Regula- 
tion No. 289, which was an amendment 
to provide imported Swiss cheese a 1234- 
cent-per-pound ceiling above the ceiling 
of domestically produced Swiss cheese. 

The OPA did not have the legal author- 
ity to place this ceiling on imported 
Swiss 1234 cents per pound above the do- 
mestic Swiss. If anyone thinks this 
power has been delegated to the OPA, let 
them answer why it was necessary to 
spend 10 days on the reciprocal trade 
treaties that gave President Truman the 
power to reduce duties by 50 percent. If 
Chester Bowles had the authority to re- 
move the duty of 5 cents per pound alto- 
gether, why pass a law giving the Pres- 
ident the power to reduce the duty by 
only 214 cents per pound? 

No administration will ever talk about 
inflation more than the present one and 
it is doubtful if any administration will 
ever be in power that will do more to pro- 
mote inflation. ; 

The following is an advertisement 
which is one of several that have appeared 
in central Wisconsin papers during the 
past several months: 


LIVE POULTRY WANTED 


Cents 
Heavy RORG..2<..<nawmsccegesnesocscsesea 22 
RGRROIR BOGE. nncdncsesncsemmnennin 20 
6 A ee ee ee ee 24 
LRROER STINGS... cnccnanncspsenees 20 
De bcs ciseene api worurh apenas areal 15 


We had better have a fact-finding com- 
mittee to find out what the producer re- 
ceived per hour for producing these 15- 
cents-peér-pound roosters and 22-cents- 
per-pound heavy hens, 

When President Truman provided the 
steel interests the $5-per-ton increase in 
the price of steel and the steel worker the 
18-plus cents hourly increase in wages 
above the $1.08 average he was receiving, 
the Price Control Act was given a sleep- 
ing pill from which it may never recover. 








Address of Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
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HON. GEORGE J. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 8, 1946 


Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speak2r, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an ad- 
dress by the Honorable Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., at the Middlesex Club, Boston, 
February 12, 1946: 


We meet tonight on the one hundred and 
thirty-seventh anniversary of the birth of 
Abraham Lincoln—who led and inspired the 
forces which served our Nation in the very 
moment of its destruction and in so doing 
set a standard for all of us who come after 
him to follow. 

Edmund Burke says that during the reign 
of the kings of Spain, whenever they were in 
doubt, their statesmen would say that they 
should consult the genius of Philip II. How 
natural, therefore, it is for us as Americans, 
when perplexed as we are today to consult 
the genius and memory of Abraham Lincoln. 
It is, moreover, imperative for us Republicans 
to look at his life, so rich in accomplishment, 
to study his character, so many-sided and yet 
always so noble, and to gain inspiration from 
his great soul. 

Surely in contemplating the new dangers 
in the world today, we can agree that we need 
all the help and all the wisdom and inspira- 
tion that Lincoln can give us. The answer 
to so many of our present problems—from 
that of peace in a world of atom bombs to 
that of prosperity in an era of industrial dis- 
putes—is found, in the last analysis, in the 
hearts and souls of men who live their lives 
in the common life of every day. Lincoln's 
life inspires us all in its general course. But, 
beyond that, Lincoln’s life is today actually 
a practical guide. 

What a life it was. It contained what Carl 
Shurz called such a “weird mixture of quali- 
ties and forces.” We can see the whole span 
of his growth in some of the things ha said. 
In his maiden speech as a candidate for the 
Illinois Legislature, at the age of 23, he closed 
with these words: 

“But if the gocd people in their wisdom 
shall see fit to keep me in the background 
I have been too familiar with disappointment 
to be very much chagrined.” 

And, after 30 years of public life, Lincoln 
wrote: “The mystic chords of memory, 
stretching from every battlefield and patriot 
grave to every living heart and hearthstone 
all over this broad land, will yet swell the 
chorus of the Union, when again touched, as 
surely they will be, by the angels of our better 
nature.” 

How steadily, how swiftly, and how straight 
his stream of life flowed through those 30 
years. In the words of Ecclesiasticus: “And 
God brought out a man of mercy, a man loved 
of God and man, whose memorial is blessed. 
He sanctified him in his faithfulness and 
meekness.” 

His life was nobly lived. At Ford’s Theater 
in Washington that life was suddenly cut 
short. The chronicle of that day records: 
“Within the narrow compass of that stage 
box that night were five human beings, the 
most illustrious of modern heroes, crowned 
with the most stupendous victory of modern 
times; his beloved wife, proud and happy; 
two betzothed lovers with all the promise 
of felicity, that youth, social position, 
and wealth could give them; and a young 
actor, handsome as Endymion upon Latmus, 
the idol of his little world. The glitter of 
fame, happiness, and ease was upon the entire 
group; but in an instant everything was to 








be changed with the blinding swiftness of 
enchantment. Quick death was to come on 
the central figure of that company * * * 
over all the rest the blackest fates hovered 
menacingly; fates from which a mother 
might pray that kindly death would save 
her children in their infancy. One was to 
wander with the stain of murder on his soul, 
with the curses of a world upon his name, 
with a price set upon his head, in frightful 
physical pain till he died a dog’s death in a 
purning barn. The stricken wife was to pass 
the rest of her days in melancholy and 
madness; of those two young lovers, one was 
to slay the other and then end his life a 

aving maniac.” 

So reads the contemporary chronicle. But 
n the hearts of the generations which have 
outlived that chronicle Lincoln lived on. 
Succeeding generations have studied his life 
as We are doing tonight. What particularly 
impresses us today? 

First on any list would be his human, 
loving kindness. We see his hatred of 
cruelty when in his early childhood he re- 
proved some of his boyhood acquaintances 
for cruelty to a dumb animal. This same 
hatred of cruelty appears in his fight against 
slavery. And we again see his greatness of 
heart in his letter to Mrs. Bixby, who, in 
losing her five sons in the Civil War, had, 
as Lincoln said, “laid so costly a sacrifice upon 
the altar of freedom.” 

He loved his fellow man. Such love must 
be the guiding motive of those who govern 
in a democracy. 

A second quality was his honesty. Horace 
White, a contemporary of Lincoln’s and an 
active Republican, says this: 

“The popular conception of Mr. Lincoln as 
one not seeking public honors, but not avoid- 
ing public duties, is a postbellum growth verr 
wide of the mark. He was entirely human 
in this regard, but his desire for political pre- 
ferment was hedged about by a sense of obli- 
gation to the truth which nothing could 
shake. This fidelity to truth was ingrained 
and unchangeable. In all the speeches I ever 
heard him make—and there were many—he 
never even insinuated an untruth, nor did 
he ever fail when stating his opponent's posi- 
tion to state them fully and fairly. He often 
stated his opponent’s position better than 
his opponent did or could. To say what was 
false, or even to leave his hearers under a 
wrong impression, was impossible to him. 
Within this high enclosure he was as ambi- 
tious of earthly honors as any man of his 
time. Furthermore, he was an adept at log- 
rolling or any political game that did not in- 
volve falsity. I was secretary of the Repub- 
lican State Committee of Illinois during some 
years when he was in active campaign work. 
He was often present at meetings of the com- 
mittee, although not a member, and took part 
in the committee work. His judgment was 
very much deferred to in these matters. He 
was one of the shrewdest politicians in the 
State. Nobody had had more experience in 
that way, nobody knew better than he what 
was passing in the minds of the people. No- 
body knew better how to turn things to ad- 
vantage politically and nobody was readier to 
take such advantage, provided it did not in- 
volve dishonorable means. He could not 
cheat people out of their votes any more than 
out of their money.” 

Such a principle is a charter for the endur- 
ing freedom of a people truly and enduringly 
free. Such a charter should be, and will be, 
the charter of the Republican Party, not for 
today or for a single adventure but for all 
the times that are to come. 

Third on my list was his desire to unite the 
people. It was Lincoln who asked the famous 
question: “Must a government of necessity 
be too strong for the liberties of its people 
or too weak to maintain its own existence?” 
Lincoln saw with his genius for understand- 
ing and solution the horns of this dilemma. 
He knew, as Shurz said, “that.in order to 
steer this Government by public opinion 
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successfully through all the confusions cre- 
ated by the prejudices and doubts and dif- 
ferences of sentiment distracting the popu- 
lar mind and so to propitiate, inspire, mould, 
organize, unite and guide the popular will 
that it might give forth all the means re- 
quired for the performance of his great task, 
he would have to take into account all the 
influences strongly affecting the current of 
popular thought and feeling and to direct 
while appearing to obey. This was the kind 
of leadership he intuitively conceived to be 
needed when a free people were to be led 
forward en masse to overcome a great com- 
mon danger under circumstances of ap- 
palling difficulty—the leadership which does 
not dash ahead with brilliant daring, no 
matter who follows, but which is intent upon 
rallying all the available forces, gathering 
in the stragglers, closing up the column, 
so that the front may advance well sup- 
ported. For this leadership Abraham Lin- 
coln was admirably fitted—better than any 
other American statesman of his day; for he 
understood the plain people, with all their 
loves and hates, their prejudices and their 
noble impulses, their weaknesses and their 
strength, as he understood himself, and his 
sympathetic nature was apt to draw their 
sympathy to him.” 

His passion to unify the American people 
was expressed in his ringing and solemn 
utterance: “A house divided against itself 
cannot stand. I believe this Government 
cannot endure permanently half free and 
half slave. I do not expect the Union to be 
dissolved; I do not expect the house to fall; 
but I do expect it will cause to be divided.” 

In our contracted modern world where we 
live shoulder to shoulder with other nations 
having different views of life, how vital it is 
for us never to be a house divided. 

These then are three pinnacles of Lincoln's 
life: First, his loving kindness for his fellow 
men; second, his honesty; and, third, his 
passion to unify the people. There is, of 
course, one more. You may call it, as history 
has, a radical trait. Perhaps “independent” 
would be a better word. Others have de- 
scribed this trait. Phillips Brooks described 
it in these words: 

“In him goodness and intelligence com- 
bined and made their best result of wisdom. 
For perfect truth consists not merely in the 
right constituents of character, but in their 
right and intimate conjunction. This union 
of the mental and moral into a life of ad- 
mirable simplicity is what we most admire in 
children; but in them it is unsettled and un- 
practical. But when it is preserved into man- 
hood, deepened into reliability and maturity, 
it is that glorified childlikeness, that high 
and reverent simplicity, which shames and 
baffles the most accomplished astuteness, 
and is chosen by God to fulfill his purposes 
when he needs a ruler for his people, of 
faithful and true heart, such as he who was 
our President. 

“Another evident quality of such a charac- 
ter as this will be its freshness and new- 
ness, if we may so speak. Its freshness or 
readiness—call it what you will—its ability 
to take up new duties and do them in a new 
way, will result of necessity from its truth 
and clearness. The simple natures and forces 
will always be the most pliant ones. Water 
bends and shapes itself to any channel. Air 
folds and adapts itself to each new figure. 
They are the simplest and most infinitely 
active things in nature. So this nature, in 
every virtue of its simplicity, must also be 
free, always fitting to itself each new need. 
It will always start from the most funda- 
mental and eternal condition and work in 
the straightest, even although they be the 
newest, ways to the prescribed purpose. In 
one word, it must be broad and independent 
and radical. So that freedom and radical- 
ness in the character of Abraham Lincoln 
were not separate qualities but the necessary 
results of his simplicity and childlikeness 
and truth.” 
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This man “of freedom and radicalness,” 
let us remember in conclusion, reminded his 
fellow countrymen that “this country with 
its institutions belongs to the people who in- 
habit it. Whenever they shall grow weary 
of the existing Government they can exer- 
cise their constitutional right of amending 
it, or their revolutionary right to dismember 
or overthrow it.” We cannot be timid and 
be worthy of Lincoln. 

One final word from him, one word of 
thunder that comes breaking out from the 
past to help us today: “The dogmas of the 
quiet past are inadequate to the stormy pres- 
ent. The occasion is piled high with diffi- 
culty, and we must rise with the occasion. 
As our case is new, so we must think anew 
and act anew. We must disenthrall our- 
selves.” 

If we but let our minds be bold, in the 
spirit of these words, and follow the bright 
light of Lincoln’s genius we need have no 
fears about the future. 





What Really Is Happening? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 8, 1946 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, in the December 31, 1945, 
What’s Happening in Washington, I find 
in the column pertaining to inflation 
under No. 4, the following: 

Prices and cost of living will edge up an- 
other 5 to 10 percent. 


Under general domestic conditions, No. 
29, I find: 


Farm income may fall about 10 percent. 


I have noted in the press and the publi- 
cations of the United States Department 
of Agriculture that the farmers are ex- 
pected to receive 10 to 15 percent less in- 
come in 1946 than in 1945. it is to be re- 
gretted that the administration cannot 
or does not find a formula that will look 
after the interests of the farmers of the 
country. The Department of Agricul- 
ture constantly spends more time on 
propaganda and less on agricultural 
problems. -The propaganda is based on 
half-truths and has reached a point 
where the farmer takes their utterings 
with many, many grains of salt. This 
country is fortunate in still having 
some of the old civil-service men in the 
Agriculture Department to give that De- 
partment at least some respectability. 
However, they are gradually being 
pushed into the background, and their 
studies painted up by the New Dealers 
and presented by the politicos who are 
evidently more interested in the vote 
crop than in any crop any farmer ever 
grew at any time. 

More of this can be expected as we see 
the Tammany, Kelly-Nash, and Hague 
corrupt political machines take over the 
party once known as the Democratic 
Party. These machine politicos had 
better quit harboring the thugs operat- 
ing under the benign leadership of Dan 
Tobin. The farmers do not like to have 
their heads bashed in when they take 
their produce to market, and would like 
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to have a small slice of the “four free- 
doms’”—freedom from fear—while they 
carry on their great work of feeding the 
people of the Nation anu, to a great ex- 
tent, the starving people of the world. 

With the present set-up where the 
CCC has millions upon millions to carry 
on its operations, it appcars that na- 
tional farm income can be just about 
what the politicos and bureaucrats want 
or wish it to be. 





Long Beach Editorial Reminds Loan Is 
Not All 


EXTENSICN CF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1946 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I thank you 
and the membership of the House for 
granting me unanimous consent to place 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp of tceday an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Long Beach Press-Tele- 
gram-Sun at my home city on December 
16, 1945. 

It appears as timely now as it did when 
it first was written, in its statement of 
some of the factors which must be con- 
sidered by the American people in their 
final decision upon this very matter: 

LOAN TO BRITAIN IS NOT ALL 

Perhaps because it is easier to understand 
than the other terms, the $4,400,000,000 loan 
by the United States to Britain nearly mo- 
nopolizes the discussion on both sides of the 
Atlantic of the economic agreements nego- 
tiated by the American and British govern- 
ments. It is unfortunate, because the loan 
is far from being the whole of the agreement, 
and it may turn out to be not even the most 
important part of it. 

Besides the loan and related provisions for 
cancellation of the greater part of Britain's 
lend-lease obligations to the United States, 
the agreements contain provisions for resto- 
ration and development of international 
trade by removing or reducing barriers to the 
free movement of commerce among netions. 

Britain agrees to modify its policy of trade 
preference maintained before the war be- 
tween it and British dominions and colonies, 
thus opening new markets to American 
gcods. It agrees to modify its policy of pro- 
moting British trade in some sections of the 
world to the disadvantage of American trade 
by manipulation of international exchange 
through use of monetary pools. 

Coupled with reciprocal tariff concessions 
and the Bretton Woods provisions for a world 
bank and an international exchange sta- 
bilization fund, the little discussed condi- 
tions of the Washington agreement compose 
a program for expansion of world trade, in 
which the United States and Britain are the 
biggest factors. 

Britain cannot survive without world 
trade, and the United States must have 
world markets for surplus goods if it is to 
have maximum production and employment, 
without which there will not be jobs for all 
the 55,000,000 or 60,000,000 Americans who 
will want to work, and the American people 
will not have sufficient income to bear the 
burden of the Nation’s war debt. 

All of this seems to be forgotten in the up- 
roar in both countries over interest rate and 
other terms of the loan. 
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President Truman’s Speech to Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in Amer- 


ica 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 8, 1946 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am deeply impressed by the 
speech delivered by President Truman 
to the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America on yesterday. In 
this speech the President goes to the 
very heart of the problems of mankind 
and calls on us all to bring to bear upon 
them those spiritual forces which alone 
can bring about their solution. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am therefore inserting this very fine 
address in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
as follows: 


Friends of the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ, I like to consider this conference 
to which you have so kindly invited me, as 
one which represents no one particular sect 
or creed, but rather as one which represents 
the spirit of religion as a whole. We are a 
people who worship God in different ways. 
But we are all bound together in a single 
unity, the unity of individual freedom in a 
democracy. 

We have just come through a decade in 
which forces of evil in various parts of the 
world have keen lined up in a bitter fight 
to banish from the face of the earth both 
these ideals—religion and democracy. For 
these forces of evil have long realized that 
both religion and demccracy are founded on 
one basic principle, the worth and dignity of 
the individual man and woman. Dictator- 
ship, on the other hand, has always rejected 
that principle. Dictatorship, by whatever 
name, is founded on the doctrine that the 
individual amounts to nothing; that the 
state is the only thing that counts; and 
that men and women and children were put 


on earth solely for the purpose of serving 
the state. 


STRUGGLE BETWEEN DOCTRINES 

In that long struggle between two doc- 
trines, the cause of decency and righteous- 
ness has been victorious. The right of every 
human being to live in dignity and freedcm, 
the right to worship his God in his own way, 
the right to fix his own relationship to his 
fellow men and to his Creator—these have 
again been saved for mankind. 

The fight to preserve these rights was hard- 
won. The victory took a toll of human life 
and treasure so large that it should bring 
home to all of us forever how precious, how 
invaluable, is our liberty which we had begun 
to take for granted. 

Now that we have preserved our freedom 
of conscience and religion, our right to live 
by a decent moral and spiritual code of our 
own choosing, let us make full use of that 
freedom. Let us make use of it to save a 
world which is beset by so many threats of 
new conflicts, new terror and destruction. 


FORCES AGAIN AT WORK 


In our relations abroad and in our economy 
at home, forces of selfishness and greed and 
intolerance are again at work. They create 
situations which call for hard decisions, for 
forthrightness, for courage and determina- 
tion. But above everything else they call for 
one thing, without which we are lost. They 
call for a moral and spiritual awakening in 
the life of the individual and in the councils 
of the world. 





The last 5 years have produced many awe- 
some discoveries in material things. But it 
has been truthfully said that the greatest 
discoveries of the future will be in the realm 
of the spirit. There is no problem on this 
earth tough enough to withstand the flame 
of a genuine renewal of religious faith. And 
some of the problems of today will yield to 
nothing less than that kind of revival 

If the world is long to survive, the gigantic 
power which man has acquired through 
atomic energy must be matched by spiritual 
strength of greater magnitude. All mankind 
now stands in the doorway to destruction— 
or upon the threshold of the greatest age in 
history. Only a high moral ccde can master 
this new power of the universe, and develop 
it for the common gocd. 


REASON FOR RULE OF FORCE 


When the sages and the scientists, the 
philosophers and the statesmen, have all 
exhausted their studies of atomic energy, 
one solution and only one solution will re- 
main—the substitution of decency and rea- 
son and brotherhood for the rule of force in 
the government of man. 

If men and nations would but live by the 
precepts of the ancient prophets and the 
teachings of the Sermon on the Mount, prob- 
lems which now seem so difficult would soon 
disappear. 

That is the great task for you teachers of 
religious faith. That is a supreme opportu- 
nity for the church to continue to fulfill 
its mission onearth. The Protestant church, 
the Catholic church, and the Jewish syna- 
gogue, bound together in the American 
unity of brotherhood, must provide the 
shock forces to accomplish this moral and 
spiritual awakening. No other agency can 
do it. Unless it is done, we are headed for 
the disaster we would deserve. Oh, for an 
Isaiah or a Saint Paul to reawaken a sick 
werld to its moral responsibilities! 

The need for this moral awakening applies 
to all men and women everywhere, but it 
applies particularly to the youth of today 
from whom the leadership of tomorrow will 
come. The aftermath of a major war al- 
ways includes an increase of juvenile delin- 
quency. Sometimes it is the fault of the 
boys and girls. More often it is the result 
of everything that is abnormal in war—in- 
cluding the absence of fathers and mothers 
in the armed forces or in business or war 
industries. 


TO WOMEN OF AMERICA 


We shall.always be grateful to the women 
of America, who have performed such an 
outstanding service to our country during 
the war. In some cases, however, this patri- 
otic devotion to the national interest has 
resulted in unavoidable neglect of children. 
Smaller children were taken care of through 
the help of the Government in child-care 
centers. But this could not be done in the 
case of older children. We are now paying 
the social penalty for failing to provide ade- 
quate supervision and guidance for many of 
cur children during their formative years. 

Whatever the cause, the need is now press- 
ing and unyielding. The younger generation 
of today yearns for moral uplift. To the 
parents of the Nation—and to you of the 
churches of God—has come the responsibility 
of helping them on to the right path. 

And one of the ways we can all help not 
only the youth of the Nation but all men and 
women is by the provision of decent homes. 
To make up for the lag in home building dur- 
ing the years of the war, this country has 
embarked on the most ambitious civilian 
housing program in our history. Every pos- 
sible resource of Government will be used 
to reach our goal of 2,700,000 low-cost homes 
within the next 2 years. Nowhere can the 
influence of deep religious faith and ethical 
living be more adequately felt than in the 
homes of the Nation. The spiritual we'fare 


of our people of tomorrow is going to depend 











on the kind of home life which our Nation 
has today. 


“SHARE THE HOME” EFFORT 


That is why it is so important that all 
churches throughout America cooperate in 
the “national share the home” effort. If each 
congregation of the 250,000 churches and 
synagogs in this country would open their 
spare rooms to only 4 veterans, 1,000,000 vet- 
erans and their families could receive tem- 
porary shelter until new houses are available. 

Nothing could be more helpful in reaching 
the goal of a decent home for every Ameri- 
can—and by that I mean Americans of all 
races and religions and of all income groups— 
than the active cooperation and inspiration 
of the churches of the Nation. By working 
in your local communities where the primary 
job and responsibility lie, you can help make 
this program the success which it must be. 
For home life reflects the Nation’s life. It 
must conform to an ever-rising standard. 

To raise that standard should be, and is, 
the constant aim of your Government and 
the underlying basis of its policies. It would 
make the effort so much easier if people and 
nations would apply some of the principles 
of social justice and ethical standards which 
have come down to us from biblical times. 
All the questions which now beset us in 
strikes and wages and working conditions 
would be so much simpler if men and women 
were willing to apply the principles of the 
Golden Rule. 


BROTHERHOOD OF MAN 


If we really believed in the brotherhood of 
man, it would not be necessary to pass a Fair 
Employment Practices Act. 

If certain interests were not so greedy for 
gold there would be less pressure and lobby- 
ing to induce the Congress to allow the Price 
Control Act to expire, or to keep down mini- 
mum wages, or to permit further concentra- 
tion of economic power. 

A truly religious fervor among our people 
would go a long way toward obtaining a na- 
tional health program, a national housing 
program, a national education program, and 
an extended and improved social security pro- 
gram. 

As among men, so among nations—nothing 
will do more to maintain the peace of the 
world than the rigorous application of princi- 
ples of our ancient religion. 

We have tried to write into the Charter of 
the United Nations the essence of religion, 
the end of aggression, the maintenance of 
peace, the promotion of social justice and 
individual rights and freedoms, the substitu- 
tion of reason and justice for tyranny and 
war, the protection of the small and weak 
nations—by these principles the United Na- 
tions have laid the framework of the charter 
on the sound rock of religious principles. 


UNITED STATES STAND ON CHARTER 


The United States expects to support that 
charter. It expects to defend that charter. It 
expects to expand and perfect that charter. 
And we are confident that all the other 
United Nations expect to do the same. 

In the crisis of global war the common 
peoples of all the world became bound to- 
gether in a great fraternity. It was dedicated 
to resistance against aggression and deter- 
mination to overcome -the tyrants and dic- 
tators who sought to enslave. The resources 
of all the United Nations were pooled into one 
fund of power. Weapons, supplies, ammuni- 
tion, equipment, ships, food—the wealth and 
manpower of each were dedicated to the com- 
mon good of all. 

Now that victory has come, that has 
stopped. But throughout the world there 
are now millions and millions of men, 
women, and children who still look to the 
rich and powerful nations of the world for 
help. Principally they look to the people of 
the United States for help. Not help to fight 
an enemy, nor help for luxuries and extrava- 
gances—but just help to keep themselves 
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alive, help in the form cf food and clothing, 
the barest necessities of life. Of course, we 
cannot feed them all. But we can go a long 
way. 

APPEALS FOR FAITH 


As your President, I appeal to you again— 
and to all Americans everywhere—to prove 
your faith and your belief in the teachings 
of God by doing your share to save the starv- 
ing millions in Europe and Asia and Africa. 
Share your food by e.:ting less, and prevent 
millions from dying of starvation. Reduce 
your abundance so that others may have a 
crust of bread. In short, prove yourselves 
worthy of the liberty and dignity which you 
have preserved on this earth, by helping 
those less fortunate who have been starved 
by the dictators for so many long years and 
who still starve even in liberation. 

Ours should be a continuous thanksgiving 
for the fact of victory and for the blessings 
which are still with us in this land. The 
brave men and valiant women who made this 
possible under God will inspire us to face 
our new problems with resolution. They are 
problems which will call for the best in us. 
As long as we remain true to the spirit of 
these men and women, to the religious faith 
which carried them to victory, we shall not 
tail. 

We have this America not because we are 
of a particular faith, and not because our 
ancestors sailed from a particular foreign 
port. We have our America because of our 
common aspiration to remain free and our 
determined purpose to achieve for ourselves, 
and for our childr2n, a more abundant life th 
keeping with our highest ideals. 

Let us determine to carry on in that same 
spirit—in a spirit of tolerance and under- 
standing for all men and for all nations—in 
a spirit of religion and religious unity. 





What Is a Fair and Acceptable Rural 
Hourly Take-Home Pay? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 8, 1946 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the following news item which 
appeared in the Manawa (Wis.) Advo- 
cate is of interest: 

Wisconsin farmers earned nearly four times 
as much per hour of labor at the wartime 
peak as they did in 1939—but the catch is 
that they averaged only 14 cents an hour in 
1939. 


This news item was probably released 
by the State agricultural college as they 
have cooperated for many years with 
Dr. Wylie D. Goodsell, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, on his 
studies of the returns for farm labor. 
While the 1939 figures coincide with the 
reports from Dr. Goodsell, the 14 cents 
per hour was the average hourly return 
for labor on the farms studied and be- 
yond question were greater than the 
State average of all farms. 

First. The following paragraph is from 
the January 5 Surplus Foods Report, an 
agricultural economic analysis: 

Dairy products: A letter has been written 
from Secretary Anderson to Mr. Bowles, via 
Judge Collett’s office covering the dairy 
products picture for 1946 and including a 
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recommended increase in the price of butter. 
This recommendation has been rumored to 
be from 10 to 13 cents a pound. Whatever 
the recommendation the OPA will object to 
it. Instead of an increase in the price of 
butter, it has been suggested that there de 
some consideration given to a roll back in 
the prices of some other manufactured dairy 
products. 


Second. The following paragraph is 
from the January issue of Nation’s Busi- 
ness: 

Most business plans for 1946 are based on 
expectation of a persistent upward trend in 
raw-material prices, wages, and total pro- 
duction costs. * * * Government com- 
modity experts predict general wholesale 
price level may advance as much as 8 percent 
in 1946. Only exceptions of this general 
trend are farm product prices, rural land 
values, and food prices. 


In November the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture predicted a 
10- to 15-percent reduction in the 1946 
national farm income in comparison 
to 1945. Inasmuch as the USDA has 
the funds with which to control markets 
the national farm income in 1946 can be 
expected to be just about what the bu- 
reaucrats want it. 

The program proposed appears to be 
more for everyone except the farmer. 
If the above-average farmer did receive 
56 cents per hour for his labor in 1945 is 
he now to be confronted with higher pro- 
duction costs but at the same time receive 
a cut in the hourly returns for his labor? 

There are 12,000,000 workers who are 
going to be paid less than even the Stea- 
gall amendment states, if the USDA 
does not change its ways. Will 6,000,000 
farmers sit idly by and see it happen? 





Veterans’ Housing—Same Old Runaround 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1946 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to submit a letter which I 
have received from the dean of the John 
McNeese Junior College of the Louisiana 
State University, at Lake Charles, La., 
in my district in regard to his efforts and 
my efforts to obtain housing units to take 
care of veterans enrolling in this col- 
lege in my district. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a good example of 
the treatment of veterans who have no 
place to live, as well as the treatment 
accorded veterans who are trying to go 
to colleges to take up their education 
where they left off when they went to 
the wars to defend their country. 

Mr. Speaker, from the letter which I 
ask be included following these remarks, 
it will be seen that they are trying to 
pass us with broken-down trailers, not- 
withstanding there are ample substan- 
tial housing units available for my col- 
lege in the area where located; however, 
all the veterans get is the usual run- 
around to veterans, and a continuation 
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of bureaucracy existing in practically all 
of the departments of this Government. 
“Oh, Heaven,” he cried, “my bleeding 
country save.” 
The letter follows: 


LovISsIANA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
JOHN McNEESE JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Lake Charles, La., March 1, 1946. 
Hon. Henry D. LARCADE, Jr., 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I appreciate your 
letter of February 26, and I sincerely know 
you are using your efforts to assist in this 
matter to the fullest extent. It seems to me 
that it is unfortunate that these agencies 
will, in some instances, not try to do the 
economical thing. For instance, I spent 
Tuesday in Orange, Tex., with the head of 
the housing project there. They have 616 
housing units available for colleges. Only 
235 have been allocated. Those have been 
allocated to Texas Christian University, at 
Fort Worth, and are now being torn down, 
put on trucks, and hauled to Fort Worth, 
which is about 400 miles, on a cost-plus basis. 
Others are being torn down and hauled to 
Hammond for Southeastern College. In the 
letter of Amis, which you enclosed with yours, 
he stated we would get some from Leesville. 
I sent a man to his office in Fort Worth 
Monday from the college with plans pre- 
pared by Shutts Bros., and my man was told 
that the ones in Leesville were not available, 
and now we would get some from Baton 
Roure. I am at a loss to understand the 
situation, and it does not seem like there is 
much that can be done about it. My under- 
standing is that the more pressure you put 
on, the more you get. 

I have the site selected, have hired the best 
engineers in southwest Louisiana to make the 
necessary maps and drawings, and I don't 
know what else to do. 

The trailers are not satisfactory where 
they cre located, and, of course, I imagine 
Amis and his crowd would like to spend sey- 
eral thousand dollars fixing them up so two 
or three men would have a job looking after 
them, and, at the same time, would keep the 
city from getting them. Amis is misrepre- 
senting facts to you when he says that we 
were allocated 20 trailers. We were allo- 
cated, according to his telegram, 20 housing 
units, and housing units to other colleges 
seems to mean the housing units are to be 
moved from Orange, Tex., to Southeastern, 
and from other points to other colleges, but, 
according to Amis, the interpretation at Mc- 
Neese means trailers. 

I appreciate your interest, and will keep 
you advised. They did tell my man, while he 
was in Forth Worth, that we would get 10 
housing units, and they are now supposed 
to come from Baton Rouge. Next week I 
do not know where they will come from. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Cordially yours, 
L. E. Frazar, Dean. 





Political Economists Again Discredited 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1946 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, if things 
keep going as they are, the people of this 
Nation will lose faith in the words of sup- 
posedly unbiased, nonpolitical Govern- 
ment economists and statisticians as they 
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have lost faith in the printed and spoken 
words of administration leaders past and 
present. 

Here is a good example. Those persons 
who have any kind of a memory and like 
to keep up with current events to see if 
they jibe with the predictions of leaders 
in the past will recall that shortly after 
VJ-day last August administration econ- 
omists began to predict that we would 
have 8,000,000 unemployed by the spring 
of 1946. They allowed themselves to be 
quoted freely, basing the prediction on 
a looked-for decline in employment 
through reconversion and from other 
natural causes. 

Yet, as everyone knows, except that 
unemployment caused because strikers 
will not work or because employers will 
not hire demobilized servicemen at a liv- 
ing wage, there is no real unemployment 
in tis country—and likely will not be 
any for years, considering the dammed- 
up purchasing power. 

This situation is not unexpected 
among economists who had no ax to 
grind last fall. But the political econo- 
mists in this administration were off base 
because of one good reason: They wanted 
to see the administration ram through a 
lot of bills which since have rested in 
House and Senate committees. 

“Remember, these politically minded 
and now-discredited bureau economists 
had to say what the administration 
wanted themtosay. And, in that period 
last year, to frighten us in Congress into 
action, the economists predicted unem- 
ployment which they knew likely would 
not come to pass this spring. I am glad 
to be able to say that many Members of 
Congress were not hoodwinked and brow- 
beaten into action. We have learned 
that the boys in the executive branch 
will make up any kind of a story to get 
what they want. 





Reduction and Control of Armaments 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 8, 1946 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, “Churches and the World Or- 
der” was a title of a report submitted yes- 
terday by John Foster Dulles, noted 
American diplomat, as chairman of the 
committee to the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. 

This organization is representative of 
27,000,000,000 members of Protestant 
churches. In that report was a resolu- 
tion calling for an international agree- 
ment to abolish universal military con- 
scription in peacetime, which is in ac- 
cord with a resolution I have filed in the 
House. The resolution was adopted. 

The part relating to the subject of an 
international agreement on abolition of 
conscription reads as follows: 

A. REDUCTION AND CONTROL OF ARMAMENTS 

10. The charter of the United Nations con- 
tains provisions for the regulation and re- 
duction of national armaments by interna- 





tional agreement. We recognize the psycho- 
logical and political obstacles which stand in 
the way of world disarmament. Yet we hold 
that the certain dangers of world rearma- 
ment reqvire every effort to bring about the 
international reduction and control of weap- 
ons for mass destruction. 

If the nations are to break the cycle ot 
wars and preparation for war, they must 
follow a bold and farsighted policy. Nothing 
less will suffice. The General Assembly, as 
well as the Security Council, should apply 
the provisions of the charter for the regu- 
lation of armaments. The representatives of 
the United States in the UNO should immedi- 
ately seek agreement on a comprehensive 
plan for the progressive reduction of military 
establishments throughout the world, for 
the universal abolition of peacetime conscrip- 
tion, and for the outlawry and effective con- 
trol of weapons of mass destruction. 

11. In the initial use and continued pro- 
duction of atomic bombs, the United States 
has given and is giving sanction to these 
weapons of mass annihilation. We believe 
that this policy must not be continued. Our 
Nation, having first used the atomic bomb, 
has a primary duty to seek to reverse the 
trend which it began. Unless the United 
States will give moral leadership and accept 
risks for the sake of a new birth of confi- 
dence, we see little hope for escape from the 
growing crisis. 





What Must We Do To Help Feed Europe? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 8, 1946 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include in the Appendix of the REcorp 
a statement and résumé of my remarks, 
on the Town Meeting of the Air, given 
last night in New York, over the Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Co., on the subject 
What Must We Do To Help Feed Europe? 
The other participants on the program, 
included the Secretary of Commerce, 
the Honorable Henry Wallace; Senator 
Claude Pepper; and H. J. Heinz 2d. 


Now, Mr. Denny, Senator PEeprer, recently 
returned from an extensive trip through 
Europe, says the job of feeding Europe is 
terribly easy, but he admits, in the same 
breath, that, the record shows that it has 
not been done. It seems to me that he 
should give specific suggestions on feeding 
Europe. He talks about a loan to Britain. 
He should call it a gift, and certainly, the 
Senator must know that this money will not 
help feed the starving people of Europe. 
The Senator scolds the Agricultural Depart- 
ment for not extending credit to UNRRA 
when it was needed. He wants the OPA ex- 
tended as a method of helping to feed Europe. 
This agency fathers the black market and 
their foolish pricing policy has caused a 
shortage of everything frora butter to 
milady’s girdles. It will take far more than 
a loan to Great Britain, or the continua- 
tion of OPA, to get food, immediately, to 
those who are starving. 

In reviewing Secretary Wallace’s remarks, 
we must remember that he is a member of 
the President’s Cabinet. We can all agree 
that partisan politics, in the feeding of the 
starving people of Europe, should not be tol- 
erated, but I would remind the distinguished 
Secretary that the production, processing, 
distribution, and pricing of food in the United 











States is honeycombed with politics. This 
administration cannot escape its responsi- 
bility in the present break-down of supply- 
ing food to Europe. 

I think it is true that there are some Amer- 
icans who are knee deep in calories and are 
literally digging their graves with their 
teeth. The housewife scans the food adver- 
tisements and there are moments of inde- 
cision as to whether she wants sirloin steak, 
veal, fowl, or fish, together with a large choice 
of vegetables and fruits. 

At the same time, the world looks to Ameri- 
ca for food. To them we are a land of plenty. 
We are told that millions are on the verge of 
starvation. Help must be given before June 
1, or many will starve. What can be done? 
Can the agreements and commitments made, 
be kept? If not, why not? I doubt if we 
can keep our commitments. The bureau- 
crats of Washington have fooled the Ameri- 
can people and those of foreign countries. 
The information they gave out about our food 
supply was incorrect. This country promised 
300,000,000 pounds of meat to Europe in the 
first 3 months of this year. Senator PEpprrer 
has stated we supplied about 3 percent to 
February 19. Europe is receiving about 60 
percent of the flour we promised. To pro- 
duce flour, we must move the wheat from 
elevators, now plugged full. I present a wire 
of recent date, from western Nebraska, stat- 
ing that it will take 2 years, at the present 
rate they are receiving cars, to move the 
wheat from the elevators and bins of the 
farmers. Who is to blame for this? 

Europe needs canned goods and yet, ac- 
cording to the Department of Commerce, over 
which you preside, Secretary Wallace, the 
carry-over of canned vegetables is 51 percent 
below 1940, and canned fruits about 81 per- 
cent below 1940. This is an all-time low. 

For 20 years before the war we imported 
more agricultural products than we exported. 
In 1944 we imported 260,000,000 bushels of 
wheat and exported 15,000,000 bushels. We 
had a billion-bushel crop of wheat, not only 
in 1945 but also in 1915. In 1915 we had 
no foolish plowing under of crops or pig 
killing, regimented agricultural program. 

Wasting food should be stopped. The 
garbage pails of some American families 
would feed many in Europe. The Army 
saved 20,000,000 pounds of cooking fat last 
year. They are now saving 720,000 pounds 
of bread per month. They are saving 56,000 
pounds of sugar per month by not sweeten- 
ing their prunes. 

Volunteer rationing would be a great help. 

Make it possible to mail food packages 
to Europe. Six countries are now denied 
food through this source. Individuals in 
Greece may receive one 1l-pound package 
every 2 weeks; Italy a 4-pound package every 
month, in limited areas. As Mr. Heinz has 
so well stated, tell the American people the 
truth through the press, radio, and from the 
pulpit about the plight of starving millions. 
Their generosity, decency, pride, and self- 
sacrifice knows no limits. 

Encourage and increase the number of vic- 
tory gardens. They produced a million tons 
of food last year. 

Place one individual over all food produc- 
tion, pricing, and distribution. At the pres- 
ent time a dozen agencies have their finger 
in the food pie, and the program is one of 
rules, directives, confusion, and a merry-go- 
round of red tape. 

For a long-term food-production program, 
under one Government head, I suggest pro- 
viding the farmer, not only with help, but 
machinery, fertilizer, and an adequate price. 
Selective service stripped the farmer of ex- 
perienced help. The Tydings amendment, as 
passed by Congress, provides that no essen- 
tial farm labor should be drafted without a 
proper replacement. This has not been fol- 


lowed. The farmer, unable to get new ma- 
chinery, is struggling with old, outmoded 
equipment. 


Due to strikes, little farm ma- 
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chinery is being manufactured. The farmer 
has been denied fartilizer for the production 
of crops. One Southern State received 11 
percent of all the fertilizer and yet produced 
only 2 percent of the food crops. There is 
no food value in tobacco and cotton sand- 
wiches. 

To help feed Europe, we should cooperate, 
fully, with the recently created Famine 
Emergency Committee. They will have some 
good suggestions to offer the Government 
and the American people. The American 
people should be willing to accept substitutes 
in their diets. 

Government promises to the farmer must 
be kept. There can be no prosperity in this 
country, with a sick agriculture. We cannot 
attain prosperity and happiness through a 
policy of scarcity. Our farmers are patriotic 
citizens. During the war, their wives, their 
children, and the older men worked from 
daylight to dark. They were producing focd 
for their sons fighting in fox holes all over 
the world. 

Government subsidies, regulations, and red 
tape discourage the farmer. The subsidy on 
butter is 1744 cents a pound, but where is 
the butter? Government controls create 
emergencies and emergencies create controls. 
It is a vicious cycle and is moving faster and 
faster. 

The immediate problem of supplying 
Europe with food centers around one of 
transportation, voluntary rationing, and co- 
operation of the public and responsible Gov- 
ernment agencies. This Government should 
cut the red tape in the handling of food, for 
regulations kill our best impulses, smothers 
our conscience, and trips up progress in the 
delivery of food to the starving. 





Praise Where Praise Is Due 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1946 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, it is well 
known that I have never been much of a 
hand to praise the New Deal. At the 
same time I have elways felt keenly that 
Republicans should give praise where 
praise is due. Therefore, I take this oc- 
casion to compliment Gen. Arthur J. 
Browning, new Director of the Office of 
Domestic Commerce in the United States 
Department of Commerce. 

It seems that General Browning, at a 
press conference last Monday, had the 
fortitude to tell an economic truth in the 
presence of his boss, Henry A. Wallace, 
causing the latter’s face to become a fiery 
red. 

Here is what General Browning said: 

Our interviews with numerous manufac- 
turers indicate that they lose their best 
production men because they feel that it is 
useless to get a salary increase which will 
be taken away by higher taxes. 


In other words, according to General 
Browning, the 13-year trend of tax laws, 
as sponsored first by President Roosevelt 
and Morgenthau and now by President 
Truman and Secretary Vinson, actually 
discourages individuals from doing their 
best work. The tax laws, as Republicans 
have said time and again, as presently 
constituted do not provide an incentive 
for men to work harder, to think and plan 
and produce more vigorously. 
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Newsmen, including Dan Kidney and 
Peter Edson, who were alert enough to 
see the difference between what Brown- 
ing said and what Wallace has been 
preaching all these years, had a field day 
pointing to the Commerce Secretary’s 
embarrassment. 

After all, this is liable to come to any- 
one who tries to talk out of both sides of 
his mouth at the same time. 





The REA Program in Oklahoma and the 
Nation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 8, 1946 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, in 
response to the demands of rural people 
who do not yet enjoy electric service, 
REA-financed cooperatives and other 
borrowers have swamped the Rural 
Electrification Administration with the 
greatest wave of loan applications in the 
agency’s history. Line construction is 
in progress throughout the country and 
will expand as the materials situation 
improves. 

During the fiscal year ending next 
June 30 Congress authorized REA to lend 
$200,000,000—the greatest l-year loan 
fund in its history. On January 1, with 
6 months of the fiscal year remaining, 
approximately $145,000,000 from _ this 
fund had already been allotted to bor- 
rowers, leaving only $55,000,000 available 
from current REA funds. At the same 
time pending applications on hand or in 
process in the field totaled more than 
$200,000,000, only approximately one- 
fourth of which could be approved from 
1946 funds. By the first of the year, bor- 
rowers in 21 States had exhausted the 
loan funds available to them from the 
lending fund for fiscal 1946. 

This great demand for REA loans is a 
reflection of the insistence with which 
the Nation’s rural residents are demand- 
ing electricity, now that wartime restric- 
tions on line construction have been re- 
moved. Slightly more than half of the 
Nation’s 6,000,000 farms still lack central- 
station electric service. Another 3.000,- 
000 nonfarm rural homes, rural schools, 
churches, stores, factories, and other 
rural establishments remain to be served 
with electric power. These 6,000,000 po- 
tential rural electric consumers repre- 
sent the job ahead in rural electrifica- 
tion. 

The REA borrowers are undertaking 
this job on an area-coverage basis, serv- 
ing thinly settled sections along with 
more densely populated areas. By care- 
ful advance planning of lines and sound 
business management, REA believes that 
its borrowers can attain their goal of 
electric service for every rural commu- 
nity. 

At the time REA was established in 
1935, only 743,954 farms, or 10.9 percent 
of all the farms in the United States, had 
received central-station electric power. 
The latest official estimates show that on 
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June 30, 1945, 2,725,610 farms, or 44.7 
percent of the total, were electrified. 
Approximately half of the farms electri- 
fied since 1935 are served by REA- 
financed systems. 

Through November 30, 1945, the latest 
date for which statistics are available, 
REA had allotted $654,057,000 in rural 
electrification loans to 955 borrowers— 
879 locally owned, member-operated 
electric cooperatives, 57 public bodies, 
and 19 private utilities. Eight hundred 
and forty of the borrowers had lines and 
other facilities in operation. ‘These bor- 
rowers operated 445,000 miles of lines 
serving 1,359,000 farms and other rural 
consumers in 46 States, Alaska, and the 
Virgin Islands. Most of these systems 
were operating only distribution facili- 
ties and buying wholesale power. Sev- 
enty-five of them were generating part or 
all of their own power. During the year 
ending June 30, 1945, REA-financed sys- 
tems distributed more than 2,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of power. . 

As of November 30, REA had advanced 
$456,696,000 on the loan allotments to its 
borrowers. The borrowers had made 
payments of principal and interest of 
their loans amounting to $99,789,090. Of 
this amount, $19,684,000 represented ad- 
vance payments on principal in excess 
of the amount due. Delinquencies on 
REA loans, consisting of amounts more 
than 30 days overdue, totaled only $519,- 
000, slightly more than one-half of 1 
percent of the amount due. 

Oxlahoma REA borrowers, already 
serving 36,000 rural power users, have 
completed plans for service to several 
thousand others as rapidly as line con- 
struction materials become available. As 
of January 1, Oklahoma borrowers had 
received $5,360,000 in loan allotments 
from REA loan funds for fiscal 1946. 
This money will be used to finance power 
lines to reach more than 10,000 unserved 
rural consumers. 

From its $200,000,000 loan fund for 
fiscal 1946, REA earmarked $6,126,600 for 
loan allotments in Oklahoma. Since 
more than 80 percent of this amount had 
been allotted by January 1, only $766,600 
was still available for lending in Okxla- 
homa during the remaining 6 months of 
the fiscal year. On the same date, REA 
had on hand and in process $3,815,000 in 
loan requests from the State to finance 
rural electric facilities to reach around 
7,500 unserved ‘rural consumers. 

Before the REA program began, fewer 
than 6,000 Oklahoma farms had electric 
service. This number had increased to 
36,000 by July 1, 1945, according to REA 
estimates. On the same date, estimates 
show, 143,287 of the State’s farms, or 79.7 
percent of the total, still were without 
electricity. In addition, many nonfarm 
rural dwellings and other rural establish- 
ments remained unserved. 

Since 1935 REA has allotted a total of 
nearly $20,000,000 in loan funds to 24 
borrowers in Oklahoma. Twenty-three 
of these borrowers are rural electric co- 
operatives and one is a private utility. 
These borrowers operate 15,000 miles of 
power lines serving 36,000 rural consum- 
ers, most of them farms. One coopera- 
tive is generating part of its own power; 
the others are buying at wholesale from 


public agencies and private power com- 
panies. 

Oklahoma REA borrowers are more 
than meeting the required payments on 
their Government loans. According to 
REA’s financial summary, Oklahoma 
borrowers have paid $1,728,000 on prin- 
cipal and interest due, including $353,- 
000 repaid on principal in advance of the 
time it was due. Less than $17,000 was 
overdue. 





Birth of the Federal Reserve—A Money 
Control System That Has Spread 
Around the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1946 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, today on a 
small island off the coast of the State of 
Georgia a small group of people are 
meeting to launch a new international 
money and credit control system, com- 
monly known as the Bretton Woods plan. 
That will, in effect, as stated by the Eng- 
lish Lord Keynes, one of the originators 
of the system, be the economic govern- 
ment of the world. A plan, as he pointed 
out to the British Parliament, that would 
provide excellent machinery for enforc- 
ing financial blockades. What is being 
done on this island off the coast of Geor- 
gia today brings to mind another mo- 
mentous meeting of financiers on a small 
island off the coast of Georgia, as told by 
one of the conspirators, Frank A. Van- 
derlip, in an article which I have con- 
densed and taken from the February 9, 
1935, issue of the Saturday Evening Post, 
reprinted here: 


As early as 1907 I had found myself in 
hearty accord with Woodrow Wilson about 
the matter of the social value of publicity 
for the affairs of big corporations. He had 
stated publicly at that time that he thought 
the aggressive antagonism toward trusts was 
due to the fact that the people were kept in 
ignorance of the affairs of the trusts. He 
had said further, and I still agree with him, 
that corporation lawyers injured the inter- 
ests of their clients by counseling secrecy. 
My views on this subject were considered 
radical by some of my close asscciates when 
I was president of the National City Bank. 


A SECRET EXPEDITION TO JEKYL ISLAND 


Despite my views about the value to so- 
ciety of greater publicity for the affairs of 
corporations, there was an occasion, near the 
close of 1910, when I was as secretive, indeed, 
as furtive, as any conspirator. 

For me the beginning of the adventure, I 
should think, was a letter that came from 
Mr. Stillman in Paris. He said he had just 
had a long conference with Senator Nelson 
Aldrich, Zivil in our code, who was very 
keen to get to work on banking and currency 
revision. Aldrich, Mr. Stillman reported, 
regretted that Henry Davison, of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co., and I had been unable to join 
him in Europe during the summer; he felt 
that over there we might have had plenty 
of time for our discussions, and been free 
from interruptions. In a moment of entire 
candor he would have said, “free from re- 
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porters.” Mr. Stillman said he had told Mr. 
Aldrich that freedom from interruptions was 
essential, but that it could be accomplished 
by getting Davison and me down to War- 
wick, his place in Rhode Island, without any- 
one’s knowing of it. That was Mr. Aldrich’s 
plan as he left Paris. Mr. Stillman wrote 
me that I should make everything else sub- 
servient to giving my whole time and 
thought to a thorough consideration of the 
subject. He said that Aldrich was persuaded 
that he could accomplish more by getting 
out of the Senate, so as to put the work of 
revision on a nonpartisan basis. Mr. Still- 
man expressed to me his fear that after re- 
vision the banks might not be so well off. 
He wrote that from that time on Davison 
and I ought to follow the matter very closely, 
and keep in touch with Aldrich. Aldrich, I 
was informed, believed in some sort of cen- 
tralization, but not in the establishment of 
a central bank such as France had. Mr, 
Stillman also reported to me that in his talk 
with Senator Aldrich he himself had not 
expressed any views, except as he had im- 
pressed on the Senator his belief in the 
necessity of not being too much influenced 
by our Wall Street point of view. 

But would the electorate have believed 
that? I question their ability to do so. 
Just to give you a faint idea: Senator 
Aldrich was the father-in-law of John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., and himself a very rich man. 
Once I had written to Woodrow Wilson at 
Princeton, inviting him to speak at a dinner. 
Wishing to impress him with the importance 
of the occasion, I had mentioned that Sena- 
tor Aldrich also had been invited to speak. 
My friend Dr. Wilson had astonished me by 
replying that he could not bring himself to 
speak on the same platform with Senator 
Aldrich. He did come and make a speech, 
however, after I had reported that Mr. 
Aldrich’s health would prevent him from ap- 
pearing. Now then, fancy what sort of head- 
lines might have appeared over a story that 
Aldrich was conferring about new-money 
legislation with a Morgan partner and the 
president of the biggest bank. .«~ 

On October 2°, 1910, I wrote to Mr. Still- 
man in Paris: “Senator Aldrich met with 
what came very near being a severe, if not 
fatal, automobile accident. You probably 
have seen the report of it in the papers. He 
was pretty well bruised, having cuts on each 
side of his face. He is very much better now, 
but. the accident has naturally postponed 
the conference that was in mind. He will 
be about in a few days, and Mrs. John D., Jr., 
tells me that they do not think there will be 
any serious effect from the accident.” 


BANKERS IN DISGUISE 


As the time for the assembling of Congress 
drew near, Senator Aldrich became increas- 
ingly concerneu about the report he must 
write on behalf of the Joint Monetary Com- 
mission; likewise, there ought to be, he knew, 
a bill to present to the new Congress, and 
none had been drafted. This was how it 
happened that a group of us went with him 
to the Jekyl Island Club on the coast of 
Georgia. 

Since it wculd be fatal to Senator Aldrich’s 
plan to have it known that he was calling 
on anybody from Wall Street to help him in 
preparing his report and bill, precautions 
were taken that would have delighted the 
heart of James Stillman. Those who had 
been asked to go were Henry Davison, Paul 
Warburg, Ben Strong, and myself. From 
Washington came A. Piatt Andrev’. Jr., who 
was then an Assistant Secretary of tie Treas- 
ury, and who now is a Member of Congress 
from Massachusetts. We were told to leave 
our last names behind us. We were told, 
further, that we should avoid dining together 
on the night of our departure. We were in- 


structed to come one at a time and as un- 
obtrusively as possible to the railroad termi- 
nal on the New Jersey littoral of the Hud- 














son, where Senator Aldrich’s private car 
would be in readiness, attached to the rear 
end of a train for the South. 

When I came to that car, the blinds were 
down and only slender threads of amber light 
showed the shape of the windows. Once 
aboard the private car we began to observe 
the taboo that had been fixed on last names. 
We addressed one another as “Ben,” “Paul,” 
“Nelson,” “Abe”—it is Abraham Piatt Andrew. 
Davison and I adopted even deeper disguises, 
abandoning our own first names. On the 
theory that we were always right, he became 
Wilbur and I became Orville, after those two 
aviation pioneers, the Wright brothers. In- 

identally, for years afterward Davison and I 
continued the practice, in communications, 
and when we were together. 


SECRET MEETING ON JEKYL ISLAND 


The servants and the train crew may have 
know the identities of one or two of us, but 
they did not know all, and it was the names of 
all printed together that would have made 
our mysterious journey significant in Wash- 
ington, in Wall Street, even in London. Dis- 
covery, we Knew, simply must not happen, or 
else all our time and effort would be wasted. 
If it were to be exposed publicly that our 
particular group had got together and writ- 
ten a banking bill, that bill would have no 
chance whatever of passage by Congress. Yet 
who was there in Congress who might have 
drafted a sound piece of legislation dealing 
with the technical banking problem with 
which we were concerned? Indeed, there were 
surprisingly few bankers, besides those of 
us who had been called together, who had 
given the special matters under considera- 
tion any thorough study whatever. Most 
bankers were reluctant to accept any change; 
George Baker was. 

We proceeded, in the rear room of that pri- 
vate car, to get to work as soon as the train 
was moving. That first discussion of the 
banking structure and of what ought to be 
done about it produced scraps of ideas as 
formless as the contents of a rag bag. Every- 
one had some little piece of project to throw 
on the table for discussion, and everyone's 
pet scheme encountered some other fellow’s 
objection. 

We had traveled a good many miles with- 
out making much progress, when I told my 
companions of a piece of advice, as to the 
proper way to conduct a conference, that had 
been given to me by Frank Trumbull, a dear 
friend of mine who was then the chairman of 
the board of the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way. 

“What we ought to do first,” I said, “is to 
set down those things about which we are 
agreed; then, one by one, we can take up 
those things about which we seem to 
disagree.” 

From then on we made swift progress. I 
was appointed amanuensis and in my paleo- 
lithic shorthand recorded those proposals 
which we all were ready to echo as we heard 
them; of course, we knew that what we sim- 
ply had to have was a more elastic currency 
through a bank that would hold the reserves 
of all banks. 

We were taken by boat from the mainland 
to Jekyl Island and for a week or 10 days 
were completely secluded, without any con- 
tact by telephone or telegraph with the out- 
side. We had disappeared from the world 
onto a deserted island. There were plenty 
of colored servants, but they had no idea who 
Ben and Paul and Nelson were; even Vander- 
lip, or Davison, or Andrew, would have meant 
less than nothing to them. There we worked 
in a clubhouse built for people with a taste 
for luxury. The live-oak trees wear fantastic 
beards of Spanish moss on Jeky] Island; in 
November brown leaves make its forests 
utterly charming. Without our ever stop- 
ping to hunt, deer, turkey, and quail appeared 
on the table; there were pans of oysters not 
an hour old when they were scalloped; there 
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were country hams with that incomparable 
flavor that is given to them in the South. 
We were working so hard that we ate enor- 
mously. We worked morning, noon, and 
night. 

We put in the most intense period of work 
that I have ever had. Sometimes Davison 
and Strong would be up at daybreak to get 
a horseback ride or a swim before breakfast, 
but right after breakfast the six of us would 
gather around the table and resume where 
our discussion had ended the previous mid- 
night. We stuck to the plan of putting down 
on paper what we agreed upon; there was no 
back-tracking, no wrangling. Harry Davison 
was a splendid person to prevent wrangles in 
any company. Warburg, the best-equipped 
man there in an academic sence, was so 
intense and apparently felt a little antago- 
nism toward Aldrich that some of our. mo- 
ments of strain might have developed into 
real hindrance had it not been for Davison. 
Always he could be counted on to crack a joke 
just at the right moment to ease a strain 
No telephones rang, none could bother us to 
ask for an opinion of the market, there were 
no directors’ meetings, no interruptions 
whatever. Thanksgiving occurred during 
that week, and we ate wild turkey with oyster 
stuffing and went right back to work. We 
gave, each of us, every bit of our mental 
energy tc the job, and I enjoyed that period 
as I never have enjoyed anything else. I lived 
during those days on Jekyl Island at the 
highest pitch of intellectual awareness that 
I have ever experienced. It was entirely 
thrilling. 

COLLABORATING WITH ALDRICH 

As we dealt with questions I recorded our 
agreements in that shorthand I had first 
practiced with chalk on the tail stock of my 
lathe back in Aurora. If it was to be a cen- 
tral bank, how was it to be owned—by the 
banks, by the Government, or jointly? When 
we had fixed upon bank ownership and joint 
control, we took up the political problem of 
whether it should be a number of institu- 
tions or only one. Should the rate of in- 
terest be the same for the whole Nation, or 
should it be higher in a community that 
Was expanding too fast and lower in another 
that was lagging? Should it restrict its serv- 
ices to banks? What open-market operations 
should be engaged in? That was the sort of 
questions we dealt with, and finally, at the 
end of our week, we had whipped into shape 
a bill that we felt, pridefully, should be pre- 
sented to Congress. As I recall it, Warburg 
had some objections, but we were in sub- 
stantial agreement on the measure we had 
created. We returned to the North as se- 
cretly as we had gone South. It was agreed 
that Senator Aldrich would present the bill 
we had drafted to the Senate. It became 
known to the country as the Aldrich plan. 
Aldrich and Andrew left us at Washington, 
and Warburg, Davison, Strong, and I returned 
to New York. 

Congress was about to meet, but on a Sat- 
urday we got word in New York that Sena- 
tor Aldrich was ill—too ill to write an ap- 
propriate document to accompany his plan. 
Ben Strong and I went on to Washington 
and together we prepared that report. If 
what we had done then had been made 
known publicly, the effort would have been 
denounced as a piece of Wall Street chican- 
ery, which it certainly was not. Aldrich 
never was a man to be a mere servant of the 
so-called money interests. He was a con- 
scientious, public-spirited man. He had 
called on the four of us who had Wall Street 
addresses because he knew that we had for 
years been studying aspects of the problem 
with which it was his public duty to deal. 

As is now well known, the bill we drafted 
did not get through Congress. Aldrich re- 
tired from the Senate, and then a Democratic 
majority came down to Washington along 
with Woodrow Wilson, who had defeated 
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President Taft. The platform on which he 
was elected contained a statement express- 
ing the opposition of the Democratic Party 
to the Aldrich plan, or a central bank. There 
was a good deal of discussion about that. It 
was contended that originally the platform 
committee had agreed upon the statemen?: 
“We are opposed to the Aldrich plan for a 
central bank.” 

Now, although the Aldrich Federal Reserve 
plan was defeated when it bore the name of 
Aldrich, nevertheless its essential points were 
all contained in the plan that finally was 
adopted. It provided an organization to hold 
the reserves of all member banks and ar- 
ranged that they would always be ready to 
relieve a member bank under pressure by re- 
discounting loans that it held. The law as 
enacted provided for 12 banks instead of the 
one which the Aldrich plan would have cre- 
ated; but the intent of the law was to co- 
ordinate the 12 through the Federal] Reserve 
Board in Washington, so that in effect they 
would operate as a central bank. There can 
be no question about it: Aldrich undoubtedly 
laid the essential, fundamental lines which 
finally took the form of the Federal Reserve 
Law. 








Housing Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 8, 1946 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following article: 

HOUSING SUBSIDIES 

During the war subsidies were paid on food 
and other products to hold down prices. 
Under wartime conditions a strong case could 
be made for subsidies on a limited scale. 
Unfortunately, despite the many pledges to 
discontinue subsidies after hostilities ceased, 
we find today not only a continuation of 
the wartime program but recommendations 
to expand it. Housing Expediter Wyatt fol- 
lowed this plan in his proposed housing pro- 
gram. After the House voted against hous- 
ing subsidies Mr. Truman described this ac- 
tion as “a blow at the heart of the veterans’ 
emergency housing program.” The bill has 
now been passed by the House—minus its 
subsidy provisions—and on this issue we be- 
lieve that the House is on sounder ground 
than the administration. 

Under the proposed housing program the 
taxpayer was asked to subsidize all home 
builders to the extent of $600,000,000 or 
more. To justify this huge expenditure, the 
program was described as a veterans’ housing 
program. However, there was nothing in the 
program to prevent nonveterans, including 
many people who have accumulated large 
wartime savings, from acquiring building 
materials for homes they desire to purchase. 
Certainly these people should not be subsi- 
dized when they acquire new homes. If the 
objective is to hold down the cost of new 
homes to the veteran, there is no reason why 
some special financial rrovision cannot be 
made which applies to that group alone. 

Additional subsidies would further un- 
balance the Federal Budget and increase the 
inflationary pressures which Mr. Wyatt pro- 
posed to counteract by the payment of sub- 
sidies. If the present price level is to be 
maintained, the inevitable result would be 
more and more subsidies. This is particu- 
larly true since it was proposed that wage 
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June 30, 1945, 2,725,610 farms, or 44.7 
percent of the total, were electrified. 
Approximately half of the farms electri- 
fied since 1935 are served by REA- 
financed systems. 

Through November 30, 1945, the latest 
date for which statistics are available, 
REA had allotted $654,057,000 in rural 
electrification loans to 955 borrowers— 
879 locally owned, member-operated 
electric cooperatives, 57 public bodies, 
and 19 private utilities. Eight hundred 
and forty of the borrowers had lines and 
other facilities in operation. These bor- 
rowers overated 445,000 miles of lines 
serving 1,359,000 farms and other rural 
consumers in 46 States, Alaska, and the 
Virgin Islands. Most of these systems 
were operating only distribution facili- 
ties and buying wholesale power. Sev- 
enty-five of them were generating part or 
all of their own power. During the year 
ending June 30, 1945, REA-financed sys- 
tems distributed more than 2,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of power. . 

As of November 30, REA had advanced 
$456,096,000 on the loan allotments to its 
borrowers. The borrowers had made 
payments of principal and interest of 
their loans amounting to $99,789,090. Of 
this amount, $19,684,000 represented ad- 
vance payments on principal in excess 
of the amount due. Delinquencies on 
REA loans, consisting of amounts more 
than 39 days overdue, totaled only $519,- 
000, slightly more than one-half of 1 
percent of the amount due. 

Oxlahoma REA borrowers, already 
serving 36,000 rural power users, have 
completed plans for service to several 
thousand others as rapidly as line con- 
struction materials become available. As 
of January 1, Oklahoma borrowers had 
received $5,360,000 in loan allotments 
from REA loan funds for fiscal 1946. 
This money will be used to finance power 
lines to reach more than 10,000 unserved 
rural consumers. 

From its $200,000,000 loan fund for 
fiscal 1946, REA earmarked $6,126,600 for 
loan allotments in Oklahoma. Since 
more than 80 percent of this amount had 
been allotted by January 1, only $766,600 
was still available for lending in Okxla- 
homa during the remaining 6 months of 
the fiscal year. On the same date, REA 
had on hand and in process $3,815,000 in 
loan requests from the State to finance 
rural electric facilities to reach around 
7,500 unserved rural consumers. 

Before the REA program began, fewer 
than 6,000 Oklahoma farms had electric 
service. This number had increased to 
36,000 by July 1, 1945, according to REA 
estimates. On the same date, estimates 
show, 143,287 of the State’s farms, or 79.7 
percent of the total, still were without 
electricity. In addition, many nonfarm 
rural dwellings and other rural establish- 
ments remained unserved. 

Since 1935 REA has allotted a total of 
nearly $20,000,000 in loan funds to 24 
borrowers in Oklahoma. Twenty-three 
of these borrowers are rural electric co- 
overatives and one is a private utility. 
These borrowers operate 15,000 miles of 
power lines serving 36,000 rural consum- 
ers, most of them farms. One coopera- 
tive is generating part of its own power; 
he others are buying at wholesale from 
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public agencies and private power com- 
panies. 

Oklahoma REA borrowers are more 
than meeting the required payments on 
their Government loans. According to 
REA’s financial summary, Oklahoma 
borrowers have paid $1,728,000 on prin- 
cipal and interest due, including $353,- 
000 repaid on principal in advance of the 
time it was due. Less than $17,000 was 
overdue. 





Birth of the Federal Reserve—A Money 
Control System That Has Spread 
Around the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


.HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1946 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, today on a 
small island off the coast of the State of 
Georgia a small group of people are 
meeting to launch a new international 
money and credit control system, com- 
monly known as the Bretton Woods plan. 
That will, in effect, as stated by the Eng- 
lish Lord Keynes, one of the originators 
of the system, be the economic govern- 
ment of the world. A plan, as he pointed 
out to the British Parliament, that would 
provide excellent machinery for enforc- 
ing financial blockades. What is being 
done on this island off the coast of Geor- 
gia today brings to mind another mo- 
mentous meeting of financiers on a small 
island off the coast of Georgia, as told by 
one of the conspirators, Frank A. Van- 
derlip, in an article which I have con- 
densed and taken from the February 9, 
1935, issue of the Saturday Evening Post, 
reprinted here: 


As early as 1907 I had found myself in 
hearty accord with Woodrow Wilson about 
the matter of the social value of publicity 
for the affairs of big corporations. He had 
stated publicly at that time that he thought 
the aggressive antagonism toward trusts was 
due to the fact that the people were kept in 
ignorance of the affairs of the trusts. He 
had said further, and I still agree with him, 
that corporation lawyers injured the inter- 
ests of their clients by counseling secrecy. 
My views on this subject were considered 
radical by some of my close associates when 
I was president of the National City Bank. 


A SECRET EXPEDITION TO JEKYL ISLAND 


Despite my views about the value to so- 
ciety of greater publicity for the affairs of 
corporations, there was an occasion, near the 
close of 1910, when I was as secretive, indeed, 
as furtive, as any conspirator. 

For me the beginning of the adventure, I 
should think, was a letter that came from 
Mr. Stillman in Paris. He said he had just 
had a long conference with Senator Nelson 
Aldrich, Zivil in our code, who was very 
keen to get to work on banking and currency 
revision. Aldrich, Mr. Stillman _ reported, 
regretted that Henry Davison, of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co., and I had been unable to join 
him in Europe during the summer; he felt 
that over there we might have had plenty 
of time for our discussions, and been free 
from interruptions. In a moment of entire 
candor he would have said, “free from re- 





porters.” Mr. Stillman said he had told Mr. 
Aldrich that freedom from interruptions was 
essential, but that it could be accomplished 
by getting Davison and me down to War- 
wick, his place in Rhode Island, without any- 
one’s knowing of it. That was Mr. Aldrich’s 
plan as he left Paris. Mr. Stillman wrote 
me that I should make everything else sub- 
servient to giving my whole time and 
thought to a thorough consideration of the 
subject. He said that Aldrich was persuaded 
that he could accomplish more by getting 
out of the Senate, so as to put the work of 
revision on a nonpartisan basis. Mr. Still- 
man expressed to me his fear that after re- 
vision the banks might not be so well off. 
He wrote that from that time on Davison 
and I ought to follow the matter very closely, 
and keep in touch with Aldrich. Aldrich, I 
was informed, believed in some sort of cen- 
tralization, but not in the establishment of 
a central bank such as France had. Mr, 
Stillman also reported to me that in his talk 
with Senator Aldrich he himself had not 
expressed any views, except as he had im- 
pressed on the Senator his belief in the 
necessity of not being too much influenced 
by our Wall Street point of view. 

But would the electorate have believed 
that? I question their ability to do so. 
Just to give you a faint idea: Senator 
Aldrich was the father-in-law of John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., and himself a very rich man. 
Once I had written to Wocdrow Wilson at 
Princeton, inviting him to speak at a dinner, 
Wishing to impress him with the importance 
of the occasion, I had mentioned that Sena- 
tor Aldrich also had been invited to speak. 
My friend Dr. Wilson had astonished me by 
replying that he could not bring himself to 
speak on the same platform with Senator 
Aldrich. He did come and make a speech, 
however, after I had reported that Mr. 
Aldrich’s health would prevent him from ap- 
pearing. Now then, fancy what sort of head- 
lines might have appeared over a story that 
Aldrich was conferring about new-money 
legislation with a Morgan partner and the 
president of the biggest bank. « 

On October 2°, 1910, I wrote to Mr. Still- 
man in Paris: “Senator Aldrich met with 
what came very near being a severe, if not 
fatal, automobile accident. You probably 
have seen the report of it in the papers. He 
was pretty well bruised, having cuts on each 
side of his face. He is very much better now, 
but. the accident has naturally postponed 
the conference that was in mind. He will 
be about in a few days, and Mrs. John D., Jr., 
tells me that they do not think there will be 
any serious effect from the accident.” 


BANKERS IN DISGUISE 


As the time for the assembling of Congress 
drew near, Senator Aldrich became increas- 
ingly concerneu about the report he must 
write on behalf of the Joint Monetary Com- 
mission; likewise, there ought to be, he knew, 
a bill to present to the new Congress, and 
none had been drafted. This was how it 
happened that a group of us went with him 
to the Jekyl Island Club on the coast of 
Georgia. 

Since it wculd ke fatal to Senator Aldrich’s 
plan to have it known that he was calling 
on anybody from Wall Street to help him in 
preparing his report and bill, precautions 
were taken that would have deiighted the 
heart of James Stillman. Those who had 
been asked to go were Henry Davison, Paul 
Warburg, Ben Strong, and myself. From 
Washington came A. Piatt Andrev’. Jr., who 
was then an Assistant Secretary of tie Treas- 
ury, and who now is a Member of Congress 
from Massachusetts. We were told to leave 
our last names behind us. We were told, 
further, that we should avoid dining together 
on the night of our departure. We were in- 
structed to come one at a time and as un- 
obtrusively as possible to the railroad termi- 
nal on the New Jersey littoral of the Hud- 
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son, Where Senator Aldrich’s private car 
would be in readiness, attached to the rear 
end of a train for the South. 

When I came to that car, the blinds were 
down and only slender threads of amber light 
showed the shape of the windows. Once 
aboard the private car we began to observe 
the taboo that had been fixed on last names. 
We addressed one another as “Ben,” “Paul,” 
“Nelson,” “Abe”—it is Abraham Piatt Andrew. 
Davison and I adopted even deeper disguises, 
abandoning our own first names. On the 
theory that we were always right, he became 
Wiibur and I became Orville, after those two 
aviation pioneers, the Wright brothers. In- 
cidentally, for years afterward Davison and I 
continued the practice, in communications, 
and when we were together. 


SECRET MEETING ON JEKYL ISLAND 


The servants and the train crew may have 
know the identities of one or two of us, but 
they did not know all, and it was the names of 
all printed together that would have made 
our mysterious journey significant in Wash- 
ington, in Wall Street, even in London. Dis- 
covery, we knew, simply must not happen, or 
else all our time and effort would be wasied. 
If it were to be exposed publicly that our 
particular group had got together and writ- 
ten a banking bill, that bill would have no 
chance whatever of passage by Congress. Yet 
who was there in Congress who might have 
drafted a sound piece of legislation dealing 
with the technical banking problem with 
which we were concerned? Indeed, there were 
surprisingly few bankers, besides those of 
us who had been called together, who had 
given the special matters under considera- 
tion any thorough study whatever. Most 
bankers were reluctant to accept any change; 
George Baker was. 

We proceeded, in the rear room of that pri- 
vate car, to get to work as soon as the train 
was moving. That first discussion of the 
banking structure and of what ought to be 
done about it produced scraps of ideas as 
formless as the contents of a rag bag. Every- 
one had some little piece of project to throw 
on the table for discussion, and everyone’s 
pet scheme encountered some other fellow’s 
objection. 

We had traveled a good many miles with- 
out making much progress, when I told my 
companions of a piece of advice, as to the 
proper way to conduct a conference, that had 
been given to me by Frank Trumbull, a dear 
friend of mine who was then the chairman of 
the board of the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way. 

“What we ought to do first,” I said, “is to 
set down those things about which we are 
agreed; then, one by one, we can take up 
those things about which we seem to 
disagree.” 

From then on we made swift progress. I 
was appointed amanuensis and in my paleo- 
lithic shorthand recorded those proposals 
which we all were ready to echo as we heard 
them; of course, we knew that what we sim- 
ply had to have was a more elastic currency 
through a bank that would hold the reserves 
of all banks. 

We were taken by boat from the mainland 
to Jekyl Island and for a week or 10 days 
were completely secluded, without any con- 
tact by telephone or telegraph with the out- 
side. We had disappeared from the world 
onto a deserted island. There were plenty 
of colored servants, but they had no idea who 
Ben and Paul and Nelson were; even Vander- 
lip, or Davison, or Andrew, would have meant 
less than nothing to them. There we worked 
in a clubhouse built for people with a taste 
for luxury. The live-oak trees wear fantastic 
beards of Spanish moss on Jekyl Island; in 
November brown leaves make its forests 
utterly charming. Without our ever stop- 
ping to hunt, deer, turkey, and quail appeared 
on the table; there were pans of oysters not 
an hour old when they were scalloped; there 





were country hams with that incomparable 
flavor that is given to them in the South. 
We were working so hard that we ate enor- 
mously. We worked morning, noon, and 
night. 

We put in the most intense period of work 
that I have ever had. Sometimes Davison 
and Strong would be up at daybreak to get 
a horseback ride or a swim before breakfast, 
but right after breakfast the six of us would 
gather around the table and resume where 
our discussion had ended the previous mid- 
night. We stuck to the plan of putting down 
on paper what we agreed upon; there was no 
back-tracking, no wrangling. Harry Davison 
was a splendid person to prevent wrangles in 
any company. Warburg, the best-equipped 
man there in an academic sence, was so 
intense and apparently felt a little antago- 
nism toward Aldrich that some of our. mo- 
ments of strain might have developed into 
real hindrance had it not been for Davison. 
Always he could be counted on to crack a joke 
just at the right moment to ease a strain 
No telephones rang, none could bother us to 
ask for an opinion of the market, there were 
no directors’ meetings, no interruptions 
whatever. Thanksgiving occurred during 
that week, and we ate wild turkey with oyster 
stuffing and went right back to work. We 
gave, each of us, every bit of our mental 
energy tc the job, and I enjoyed that period 
as I never have enjoyed anything else. I lived 
during those days on Jekyl Island at the 
highest pitch of intellectual awareness that 
I heve ever experienced. It was entirely 
thrilling. 

COLLABORATING WITH ALDRICH 

As we dealt with questions I recorded our 
agreements in that shorthand I had first 
practiced with chalk on the tail stock of my 
lathe back in Aurora. If it was to be a cen- 
tral bank, how was it to be owned—by the 
banks, by the Government, or joint!y? When 
we had fixed upon bank ownership and joint 
control, we took up the political problem of 
whether it should be a number of institu- 
tions or only one. Should the rate of in- 
terest be the same for the whole Nation, or 
should it be higher in a community that 
was expanding too fast and lower in another 
that was lagging? Should it restrict its serv- 
ices to banks? What open-market operations 
should be engaged in? That was the sort of 
questions we dealt with, and finally, at the 
end of our week, we had whipped into shape 
a bill that we felt, pridefully, should be pre- 
sented to Congress. As I recall it, Warburg 
had some objections, but we were in sub- 
stantial agreement on the measure we had 
created. We returned to the North as se- 
cretly as we had gone South. It was agreed 
that Senator Aldrich would present the bill 
we had drafted to the Senate. It became 
known to the country as the Aldrich plan. 
Aldrich and Andrew left us at Washington, 
and Warburg, Davison, Strong, and I returned 
to New York. 

Congress was about to meet, but on a Sat- 
urday we got word in New York that Sena- 
tor Aldrich was ill—too ill to write an ap- 
propriate document to accompany his plan. 
Ben Strong and I went on to Washington 
and together we prepared that report. If 
what we had done then had been made 
known publicly, the effort would have been 
denounced as a piece of Wall Street chican- 
ery, which it certainly was not. Aldrich 
never was a man to be a mere servant of the 
so-called money interests. He was a con- 
scientious, public-spirited man. He had 
called on the four of us who had Wall Street 
addresses because he knew that we had for 
years been studying aspects of the problem 
with which it was his public duty to deal. 

As is now well known, the bill we drafted 
did not get through Congress. Aldrich re- 
tired from the Senate, and then a Democratic 
majority came down to Washington along 
with Woodrow Wilson, who had defeated 
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President Taft. The platform on which he 
was elected contained a statement express- 
ing the opposition of the Democratic Party 
to the Aldrich plan, or a central bank. There 
was a good deal of discussion about that. It 
was contended that originally the platform 
committee had agreed upon the statemen?: 
“We are opposed to the Aldrich plan for a 
central bank.” 

Now, although the Aldrich Federal Reserve 
plan was defeated when it bore the name of 
Aldrich, nevertheless its essential points were 
all contained in the plan that finally was 
adopted. It provided an organization to hold 
the reserves of all member banks and ar- 
ranged that they would always be ready to 
relieve a member bank under pressure by re- 
discounting loans that it held. The law as 
enacted provided for 12 banks instead of the 
one which the Aldrich plan would have cre- 
ated; but the intent of the law was to co- 
ordinate the 12 through the Federal Reserve 
Board in Washington, so that in effect they 
would operate as a central bank. There can 
be no question about it: Aldrich undoubtedly 
laid the essential, fundamental lines which 
finally took the form of the Federal Reserve 
Law. 





Housing Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 8, 1946 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following article: 

HOUSING SUBSIDIES 

During the war subsidies were paid on food 
and other products to hold down prices. 
Under wartime conditions a strong case could 
be made for subsidies on a limited scale. 
Unfortunately, despite the many pledges to 
discontinue subsidies after hostilities ceased, 
we find today not only a continuation of 
the wartime program but recommendations 
to expand it. Housing Expediter Wyatt fol- 
lowed this plan in his proposed housing pro- 
gram. After the House voted against hous- 
ing subsidies Mr. Truman described this ac- 
tion as “a blow at the heart of the veterans’ 
emergency housing program.” The bill has 
now been passed by the House—minus its 
subsidy provisions—and on this issue we be- 
lieve that the House is on sounder ground 
than the administration. 

Under the proposed housing program the 
taxpayer was asked to subsidize all home 
builders to the extent of $600,000,000 or 
more. To justify this huge expenditure, the 
program was described as a veterans’ housing 
program. However, there was nothing in the 
program to prevent nonveterans, including 
many people who have accumulated large 
wartime savings, from acquiring building 
materials for homes they desire to purchase. 
Certainly these people should not be subsi- 
dized when they acquire new homes. If the 
objective is to hold down the cost of new 
homes to the veteran, there is no reason why 
some special financial rrovision cannot be 
made which applies to that group alone. 

Additional subsidies would further un- 
balance the Federal Budget and increase the 
inflationary pressures which Mr. Wyatt pro- 
posed to counteract by the payment of sub- 
sidies. If the present price level is to be 
maintained, the inevitable result would be 
more and more subsidies. This is particu- 
larly true since it was proposed that wage 
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incr¢gases for building workers should be 
financed in part by subsidy payments. To 
the extent that a subsidy program succeeded 
in holding down the prices of homes, it would 
aggravate the present difficulties in another 
way. The shortage of housing is measured 
by the difference between the demand for 
new homes and the s1 pply that can be made 
available. At lower prices the magnitude of 
the shortage would inevitably be greater 
than at higher prices. The lower prices 
would encourage a continuation of the large 
demand for new homes, even by persons who 
now have adequate housing. At the same 
time there is no assurance that subsidy pay- 
ments would stimulate supplies as much 4s 
anticipated by Mr. Wyatt. Thus the pay- 
ment of subsidies would not correct the 
present shortage. 

It would be much mor realistic to permit 
a price increase for building materials. 
Such an increase wouid act to stimulate the 
output of the required materials and would 
cut off some of the less necessitous demands. 
It would also permit a ieturn toward a free 
economy rather than the further extension 
of Government control which would accom- 
pany subsidy payments. 





Amendments to GI Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 8, 1946 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, acting on the 
belief that the important amendments to 
the GI bill are of great interest to the 
veterans of my district, and that they are 
entitled to be fairly acquainted with their 
rights under the amendments, I am, by 
unanimous consent, placing in the REc- 
orp a brief analysis of the amendments, 
and a schedule of the original provisions 
of the act, which have not been changed: 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Extension of time: The time during which 
a course may be initiated is extended from 2 
to 4 years after discharge or end of the war, 
whichever is later, and the time limit for 
completing the course is raised from 7 to 9 
years after end of the war. 

Age limit removed: Any eligible veteran 
row may receive 1 year of education or train- 
ing, plus additional ecucation (u» to a maxi- 
mum of 4 years), for total length of active 
service. He need not have been under 25 
years when he ente:ed service, nor need he 
show that His education was interrupted by 
war service. 

Short intensive courses: Courses are no 
longer limited to a cost of $500 for an ordi- 
nary school year. Short intensive courses 
may be undertaken and the additional cost 
prorated against the period of eligibility to 
which the veteran is entitled at the rate of 
$500 per school year. “No such short course 
may cost more than $500. 

Correspondence courses: A veteran may 
apply to take a correspondence course under 
the new provisions, but he is entitled to no 
subsistence allowance. One-fourth of the 
elapsed time used in pursuing such a course 
is charged against the veteran’s period of 
eligibility. Total amount payable for cor- 
respondence courses for any veteran is lim- 
ited to $500. 

Subsistence allowance increased: Monthly 
subsistence allowances are increased from 
$50 to $65 for veterans without dependents, 
and from $75 to $90 for veterans with de- 
pendents. 
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VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION OF DISABLED 
VETERANS 


Extension of time: Vocational training 
under Public Law 16, involving more than 
4 years of training, may be begun by a dis- 
abled veteran, subject to Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration approval, and the time for com- 
pleting such training is extended from 6 to 9 
years after the end of the war. 

Subsistence allowance increased: Disabled 
veterans now will receive a minimum of $105 
per month without dependents, $115 with a 
dependent, plus $10 for the first child, $7 for 
each additional child and $15 for any depend- 
ent parent. This represents an increase over 
previous allowances. If the veteran is re- 
ceiving a lesser pension he will receive the 
above amounts while he is in training status. 
In no event will his pension be reduced by 
entering training. 


GUARANTY OF HOME, FARM, AND BUSINESS LOANS 


Guaranty is automatic: These loans may 
now be made by any lending agency which is 
subject to examination and supervision by a 
Government agency, and restrictions of cer- 
tain Federal laws are removed. A loan hbe- 
comes automatically guaranteed if the lend- 
ing agency and the veteran Close the deal, 
the terms being in accord with the provisions 
of the act. The only other requirement is 
that the cost does not exceed the appraisal 
made, by a VA-designated appraiser. Loans 
made by individual lenders (not falling in the 
class of approved institutions indicated 
above) must obtain prior approval by VA in 
order for the loan to be guaranteed. 

Amount of real-estate-loan guaranty in- 
creased: Any loan on real estate may be guar- 
anteed up to a maximum guaranty of $4,000 
of the loan, as compared with a $2,000 limit 
under previous law. The Government guar- 
anty remains 50 percent of the total loan up 
to the maximum amount. The business- 
loan guaranty limit remains at $2,000, or 50 
percent. 

Amortization limit extended: Real-estate 
loans may be amortized over a period up to 
25 years, and farm-realty loans up to 40 
years. Maturity on non-real-estate loans 
may not exceed 10 years. 

Furchase of lots: Proceeds of a loan may 
be used to purchase a lot in connection with 
home construction. 

Normal value out: Phraseology of the pre- 
vious law is changed from “reasonable normal 
value” to “reasonable value” in connection 
with appraisals of property upon which a 
guaranteed loan is sought. 

Loan purposes broadened: Provisions of 
the act are liberalized so that loans may be 
made for all ordinary farming purposes, for 
any normal business enterprise, and so that 
existing indebtedness in default may be re- 
financed in connection with all types of eli- 
gible loans. 


MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


No deduction from future bonus: That 
portion cf the law (sec. 1505) which pro- 
vided that any financial benefits received 
under the act would be deducted from any 
future bonus authorized, is repealed. 

United States veterans in Allied service 
now eligible: Anyone who served in the active 
military or naval service of an Allied Govern- 
ment and was a United States citizen when 
entering such service is eligible for the bene- 
fits of the act and of Public Law 16 (78th 
Cong.). He must, however, be a United 
States resident at the time claim is filed, and 
must not be receiving similar benefits from 
another nation. 

Persons on terminal leave: Educational and 
loan-guaranty provisions of the act, and vo- 
cational rehabilitation under Public Law 16, 
are extended to persons on terminal leave or 
who are being hospitalized pending final dis- 
charge. No subsistence allowance may be 
claimed, however, by persons taking educa- 
tion or training under the act or under Pub- 





lic Law 16. This section is made retroactive 
to June 22, 1944, when the original Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act became law. 

Artificial limbs: Provision is made to in- 
sure ample authority for Veterans’ Admin- 
istration to procure prosthetic appliances 
for veterans and instruct them in the use of 
such appliances, including payment of any 
expenses involved in the veteran’s traveling 
to and from the center where the appliance is 
fitted and training given in its us. 

Office space for service organizations: Vet- 
erans’ Administration is authorized to pro- 
vide office space, if available, to paid, full- 
time representatives of recognized veterans’ 
organizations. 

Veterans’ Administration procurement of 
space: The act makes permanent Veterans’ 
Administration’s authority to procure neces- 
sary space for administrative, clinical, med- 
ical, and out-patient treatment purposes by 
lease, purchase, construction, condemnation, 
or declaration of taking. This authority 
previously was limited to 6 months after the 
end of the war. 

PROVISIONS NOT CHANGED 

Major provisions of the law which remain 
unchanged are: 

Eligibility requirements: A veteran must 
have served in the :ctive military or naval 
service on or after September 16, 1940, and 
prior to the termination of the present war. 
He must have been discharged or released 
under conditions other than dishonorable 
after active service of 90 days or more or 
because of an injury or disability incurred 
in line of duvy. 

Hospitalization program: Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration is authorized and directed to 
expedite additional hospital construction, 
and to establish al’ necessary administrative 
offices to make veterans’ benefits more readily 
available. 

Review of discharge: Ample provision is 
made for review by the War and Navy Depart- 
ments of unsatisfactory discharge from 
service. A new amendment, of minor im- 
portance, is designed to clarify the intent of 
the law. 

Job assistance: All previous regulations 
relating to Government assistance in helping 
veterans obtain employment are continued. 
The United States Employment Service and 
the Veterans’ Placement Service Board are 
directed to cooperate in seeing that all vet- 
erans, able and willi.g to work, obtain em- 
ployment. 

Readjustment allowance: Unemployed 
veterans who register with an office of the 
United States Employment Service are en- 
titled to a readjustment allowance of $20 
per week while unemployed. An eligible 
veteran may receive such payments up to a 
maximum of 1 year, depending on length of 
service. Self-employed veterans with net 
earnings of less than $100 per month may 
receive an allowance amounting to the dif- 
ference between net earnings and $100 in 
any month, up to a maximum of 1 year, also 
depending on length of service. 


WHERE TO APPLY FOR BENEFITS 


Prosthetic appliances: Any Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital or regional office. 

Education and training: Any Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration regional office or at the school 
you wish to attend. 

Vocational rehabilitation: Any Veterans’ 
Administration regional office. 

Loan guaranty: Any eligible lending insti- 
tution as outlined above. If negotiating 
with a private lender, any Veterans’ Admin- 
istration regional office. 

Review of discharge: The War Department 
or the Navy Department, whichever was 
your branch of service. 

Job assistance: Nearest office of United 
States Employment Service. 

Readjustment allowance: Register at 
nearest office of United States Employment 
Service. 











Farmers Demand Enactment of Hobbs 
Antiracketeering Measure 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 8, 1946 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago the House passed the Hobbs 
antiracketeering bill which is still pend- 
ing with the other body. The recent is- 
sue of the National Grange Monthly, the 
official magazine of the National Grange, 
contained an article on this measure by 
Mr. Fred Brenckman, well-known Grange 
leader. His statement so clearly states 
the farm interest in this legislation that 
I am urging my colleagues to read it and 
for that purpose I am submitting: it for 
the RecorD. 

It follows: 


FaRMERS DEMAND ENACTMENT OF THE Hosss 
ANTIRACKETEERING MEASURE—FOES OF THE 
BILL PaSseD BY THE House Boast THEY WILL 
SMOTHER It In SENATE, aS Was DONE IN THE 
Last CONGRESS 


In an effort to correct the evil consequences 
of the Supreme Court decision in the Team- 
ster’s Union case of nearly 4 years ago, the 
House of Representatives on December 12 
passed the Hobbs antiracketeering bill (H. R. 
32), which has been referred to the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary, headed by Sen- 
ator Pat McCarran, of Nevada. 

Foes of the measure, the labor unions, to- 
gether with their supporters in Congress, have 
publicly declared their intention to kill the 
bill in the Senate, just as they succeeded in 
preventing action on a similar bill that was 
passed by the House by a big majority in the 
last Congress. 

SUPREME COURT PROTECTED RACKET 


Recalling the circumstances that brought 
about the introduction of the Hobbs bill, on 
March 2, 1942, Associate Justice James F. 
Byrnes handed down a decision of the 
Supreme Court, in which it was held by the 
Court that Local 807 of the Teamsters’ Union, 
of New York, together with 26 of its in- 
dividual members, were not guilty of violating 
the Antiracketeering Act of 1934. 

The evidence presented in the case showed 
that it was a common practice for members of 
the teamsters’ union to hold up motortrucks 
at the New York end of the Holland Tunnel 
and demand a day’s wages for a union mem- 
ber to drive the truck to its destination, often 
only a few squares away. 

If the driver of the truck said he did not 
need any help, he was informed that he would 
have to pay the fee just the same. This 
amounted to $9.42 for a large truck, or $8.41 
for a small one. Threats, intimidation, and 
often physical violence, were used to compel 
the owner or driver of the truck to comply 
with the demands of the members of the 
Teamsters’ Union. In one instance, a farmer 
and two of his sons were attempting to de- 


liver a load of produce to a ship berthed in - 


the Hudson, were thrown into the river and 
narrowly escaped drowning. A large propor- 
tion of the trucks held up were owned or 
driven by farmers. 

When the perpetrators of these outrages 
were indicted they were found guilty, after a 
trial of 6 weeks in a United States district 
court. However, the circuit court of appeals 
reversed the lower court, whereupon the case 
was taken to the United States Supreme 
Court, 
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In handing down the decision of the 
Supreme Court, Justice Byrnes, who is now 
Secretary of State, declared that the Anti- 
racketeering Act was passed “to close gaps in 
existing Federal laws and to render more 
difficult the activities of predatory criminal 
gangs of the Kelly and Dillinger types,” but 
that the law did not apply to labor unions 
or their members. 

According to the decision, “accepting pay- 
ments even where services are refused,” is a 
form of union activity beyond the ban of the 
Antiracketeering Act and, therefore, beyond 
the reach of present Federal laws. Continu- 
ing, the Court in its decision said: 

“This does not mean that such activities 
are beyond the reach of Federal legislative 
control. Nor does it mean that they need go 
unpunished. The power of State and local 
authorities to punish acts of violence is be- 
yond question. It is not diminished or 
affected by the circumstance that the vio- 
lence may be the growth of a labor dispute. 
The use of violence disclosed by this case is 
plainly subject to the ordinary criminal law.” 

It is worthy of note that the authorities of 
New York City, where these outrages were 
committed, gave no protection whatever to 
the victims of the racket. Federal action in 
the case was based on the ground that the 
racketeers were guilty of obstructing inter- 
state commerce, bringing the matter under 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Government. 

In a vigorous dissenting opinion to the 
Supreme Court decision, Chief Justice Stone 
said that there was evidence in the record to 
show that the defendants in the case con- 
spired to compel trucks drivers or their em- 
ployers, by force and violence, to pay the 
sums of money demanded. He further said 
that the payments were made by the drivers 
and truck owners to purchase immunity from 
violence, and that this was the end knowingly 
sought by members of the union. Justice 
Stone likewise declared that to sanction such 
practices would make commcn-law robbery 
appear “as an innocent pastime.” 


HANCOCK SUMMARIZES NEW BILL 


In opening the debate on the Hobbs bill 
in the House on December 12, Congressman 
CLARENCE HANcock, of Syracuse, N. Y., fit- 
tingly said: 

“Mr. Chairman, this bill is made necessary 
by the amazing decision of the Supreme 
Court in the case of the United States against 
T:amsters’ Union, 807, 3 years ago. That de- 
cision practically nullified the antiracket- 
eering bill of 1934. 

“In effect it legalizes in certain labor dis- 
putes the use of robbery and extortion, two 
crimes that are recognized as serious in ev- 
ery State of the Union and in every civilized 
country, whether made use of by union men, 
nonunion men, professional racketeers or 
plain hoboes. In effect the Supreme Court 
held that it was the intent of Congress and 
the meaning of the act that members of 
Teamsters’ Union, 807, in New York City 
were exempt from the provisios of that law, 
when attempting by the use of force or the 
threat of violence to obtain wages for a job, 
whether they rendered any service or not. 

“In my judgment that is a gross misinter- 
pretation of the law and a distortion of the 
intent of Congress. Of course, it never was 
the intent of Congress to legitimize crime; 
nevertheless, the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the teamsters’ case will be the su- 
preme law of the land until the Supreme 
Court reverses itself, which is not likely, be- 
cause five of the members of the Court who 
made that astounding decision are still mem- 
bers of the Court; or until Congress acts to 
correct and supersede the decision and adopts 
a new law written in clear and unmistak- 
able language. 

“This is all the bill does. We think a mis- 
take was made by the Supreme Court; we 
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are attempting to correct it through enact- 
ing a new law which will accurately and 
definitely reflect the attitude of the Congress, 
the general public and the honest, law-abid- 
ing members of labor unions.” 

During the course of the debate on the 
bill, tt was claimed by some Members of the 
House that the abuses which the Hobbs bill 
aims to correct no longer exists. 


MINNESOTA FARMER VICTIMIZED 


However, other Members stoutly denied 
this, Congressman H. Cari ANDERSEN, of 
Minnesota, submitted an editorial from the 
Dawson (Minn.) Sentinel, to show the length 
to which racketeering members of the team- 
sters’ union go in his section of the coun- 
try. The editorial was as follows: 

“Last week a Dawson farmer was sent to 
Des Moines, Iowa, to pick up some machin- 
ery needed to complete the imstallation of 
corn driers at the local elevators. The 
trucker made the trip without mishap or 
difficulty with Iowa labor groups. He loaded 
his truck with his shipment and then was 
told by labor representatives that he not 
only had to unload the truck and take it back 
to Dawson 300 miles away, empty, but also 
that he had to join the local truckers’ union 
and pay dues of $32 before they would permit 
him to leave with his truck. And this is a 
free country where free enterprise is en- 

. Any other organization or in- 
dividual attempting such action would have 
been promptly jailed and charged with high- 
way robbery, and in addition would probably 
have to answer charges of threatening, in- 
timidation, and interference with commerce. 
It is incidents like this which make one 
wonder just how far some can go with 
racketeering methods without being made 
to account for their actions.” 

SOME EXAMPLES FROM CALIFORNIA 

Congressman Jack ANDERSON, of California, 
who is a farmer, said: 

“A lot of our produce is hauled into the 
city of San Francisco. The man who drives 
the truck, who hauls our fruit and produce 
into San Francisco, must belong to the team- 
sters’ organization or he must pick up a 
member of the teamsters’ organization, carry 
him on the truck to the point of unloading 
and pay him for all the time that the truck 
is in the city of San Francisco. 

“The farmers of the four counties I rep- 
resent have been forced on many occasions, 
while hauling their own produce in their 
own trucks, to pick up members of labor or- 
ganizations at the city limits of San FPran- 
cisco, carry them on the truck to the point 
of unloading and back again to the city 
limits and pay them their wage for that 
period of time. This must be done in spite 
of the fact that the man who is thus paid 
does no work as far as driving or unloading 
the truck is concerned.” 

Continuing, Mr. ANDERSON said: 

“I recall a time, back about 1938, when 
milk in the San Francisco milkshed was de- 
clared ‘hot’ and the members of the team- 
Sters’ union refused to haul the milk for the 
dairymen. Because the farmers’ milkers de- 
clined to join the dairy workers’ union, a 
secondary boycott was declared, and the 
teamsters left the milk to spoil instead of 
hauling it to the city for processing and bot- 
tling. As a result of such high-handed ac- 
tion the public went without milk and the 
farmers lost money. This ridiculous policy 
was carried so far in one instance in southern 
California that a farmer who fed his cows 
hay that was declared ‘hot’ because it was 
hauled by a nonunion truck driver, also had 
his milk declared ‘hot’ and the teamsters’ 
union refused to haul the milk.” 

Not so long ago, the Golden Rule Church, 
of San Jose, Calif.. bought a cooperative 
creamery which had a contract with the 
teamsters’ union. Several members of the 
congregation were notified that they could 
not work in the plant unless they joined the 
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union, and this decision was upheld by the 
National War Labor Board. 
A FEW TYPICAL CASES 

To show that the racketeering complained 
of is still being practiced, last summer a fruit 
grower connected with the Berks-Lehigh Co- 
operative Fruit Growers, Inc., of Pennsyl- 
vania, took a load of 225 bushels of peaches 
to Philadelphia. Before the driver of the 
truck was permitted to unload the peaches 
he was compelled to join the Philadelphia 
local of the teamsters’ union, which cost 
him $29. 

Later a driver for the same organization 
carried a consignment of peaches to Newark, 
N. J. In this case the driver was obliged to 
join the Newark local of the teamsters’ union 
before he could unload. The fee charged in 
this instance was $51. There have been in- 
numerable instances of this kind. 

The Walker-Gordon Dairy Farm, of Plains- 
boro, N. J., was outrageously treated by the 
Newark local of the teamsters’ union last 
year. The union boycotted the milk of this 
company during January 1945, and in a pe- 
riod of about 2 weeks the owners of the farm 
lost about $20,000. In the end the company 
had to agree to let the union organize the 
150 workers at its plant, although the ma- 
jority of the workers had no desire what- 
ever to join the teamsters’ union. 

During the negotiations in this connection, 
spokesmen for the union boasted that they 
intended to organize all the big farms first 
and then the rest would have to fall into line. 
The argument of the union is that any place 
that uses a milking machine is no longer a 
farm but an industrial dairy establishment. 
It is interesting to note that there are more 
than 46,0090 milking machines in use on the 
farms of New York State alone. 


HO2BS MARSHALLS FACTS 


In closing the debate on his bill in the 
House on December 12, Congressman Hoses, 
in answer to the claim that racketeering was 
no longer being practiced, said: 

“May I say that I have had more than 1,000 
letters and telegrams from organizations of 
farmers all over the United States saying 
that the condition is even worse than it was 
in 1943, when we passed this bill before, for 
the simple reason that then they were charg- 
ing only the price of a day’s union wage, 
$8.41 for a light truck and $9.42 for a heavy 
truck; whereas now they not only charge 
those fees for chaperoning farmers on city 
streets to save their lives, but in addition 
they charge from $30 to $56 as an initiation 
fee into the union, which the farmers never 
get the privilege of joining. * * * 

“Hon. Joe Eastman, then head of the Office 
of Defense Transportation, told me that his 
examiners reported 1,000 trucks a night be- 
ing held up and robbed in various cities of 
this Union from Los Angeles to Seattle, 
across through Milwaukee and Chicago, and 
through Scranton, Pa., which was another 
hot spot; Philadelphia, and New York, and 
over 100 a day at the New York end of the 
Holland Tunnel. He was begging as a wit- 
ness in 1943, pleading the cause of defense 
transportation, and called attention to the 
numbers and numbers of trucks loaded with 
shells and guns for our Army and Navy, 
which were held up and robbed by those 
goons at the mouth of the Holland Tunnel. 
These authorities prove that racketeering 
was bad enough in 10643 to cause our faces to 
be set like flint against it. It is worse now.” 

Since more than 2 years have elapsed 
since the hearings were held on the original 
Hobbs bill, it is possible tha the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary may appoint a 
subcommittee to hold new hearings. There 
could be no legitimate objection to such a 
procedure. However, the supporters of the 
Hobbs bill want action this time. They do 
not want the measure to be smothered by 
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inaction in the Senate, the fate that befell 
the previous bill. / 
The National Grange and the other ‘farm 
groups, together with thousands of unorgan- 
ized furmers throughout the country, want to 
see agricultural producers freed of the neces- 
sity of paying tribute to the teamsters’ union. 
Every decent American joins in voicing the 
demand that this brigandage must stop. 
FRED BRENCKMAN. 





Why the Loan to Britain Stands By Itself 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1946 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Arkansas Gazette for March 3, 1946: 


WHY THE LOAN TO BRITAIN STANDS BY ITSELF 


Many people may have figured that if we 
lend $3,750,000,CC0 to Great Britain we should 
lend other billions to other nations. But 
President Truman, who is going to ask Con- 
gress to add $1,250,000,000 to lending funds 
of the Export-Import Bank, holds that other 
foreign loans should be limited through the 
next fiscal year to the amount of the bank's 
expanded capital, and that the proposed Brit- 
ish loan is a unique cas? which would not 
be a precedent for a loan to another country. 

Why should the British loan be distin- 
guished from all other proposals? 

More than 40 percent of the foreign trade 
of the United States is with the British Em- 
pire. Britain is the center of the sterling 
area, which except for Canada, includes the 
Empire and some Near East countries. Dur- 
ing the war Britain spent $13,000,000,000 in 
the sterling area. If the countries can now 
spend $13,000,000,000 only for British goods, 
large amounts of American goods will be kept 
out of the sterling area. It is said that for 
generations the people of India, Egypt, the 
Near East, and South America would buy 
goods in Britain because they could spend 
sterling there. Australia, for example, can 
use sterling to buy cotton in the United 
States, but can buy cotton in the sterling 
area. 

The loan agreement provides that at the 
end of a year anybody may exchange British 
pounds for dollars or any other money de- 
sired. And anybody who sells goods to 
Britain can get in return money to spend in 
the United States or any other country. 

It is insisted by those who should know 
that action or the British loan may deter- 
mine whether this is to be a world trading 
by groups and blocs or a world with three- 
fourths of the trading area free; and that 
Britain’s situation will determine whether 
the world moves in the direction of expanding 
private enterprise in international markets 
or reverts to discrimination and hampering 
blocs. 

We are told that if Britain, for lack of 
dollars with which to buy, is forced to make 
deals with various countries other than the 
United States, and to resort to every sort 
of restriction and discrimination, it might be 
difficult ever to change these conditions and 
open the world’s markets to our goods. 

The people of Great Britain have got to 
have employment; they have got to be able to 
import material; they have got to eat and 
live, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED BRADLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 8, 1946 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address made by me recently over 
the radio: 


Today, ladies and gentlemen, I would like 
to give you a verbal picture of your Congress- 
man’s Office and the manifold and varied du- 
ties which are perfcrmed therein. In this 
connection and in order to more quickly ac- 
quaint you with the functions of a con- 
gressional office, I quote in part a very in- 
teresting speech made 6 years ago, shortly 
after I came to Washington, by Representa- 
tive LUTHER Patrick, of Birmingham, Ala., 
and naturally a dyed-in-the-wool Democrat. 
Luther is a very good friend of mine and he 
is not only quite a wit but before coming to 
Congress was a radio commentator in his 
home city. He drew up and submitted to 
each Member of Congress 10 simple rules of 
conduct for our use and I give them to you at 
this time because of their full conception of 
the manifold duties which we are called 
upon to perform and which at the same time 
do somewhat handicap us in our perform- 
ance of the careful study and prosecution of 
legislation for you and for the Nation at 
large. I repeat these rules: 

“1. Entertain, with a smile, constituents, 
their wives, their sons, sons’ wives, etc. Go 
with them to the White House, show good 
reason why you are unable to personally have 
them meet the President, take daughters to 
meet midshipmen at Annapolis. 

“2. Explain what bill is up for debate, 
points for discussion, how it will be passed, 
how you will vote and why. 

“3. Attend to balcony and point out Speak- 
er Bankhead, Leaders Rayburn and Martin, 
Ham Fish, Dewey Short, that man Martin 
Dies, and name each lady Member of Con- 
gress. 

“4. Respond to worthy causes, make after- 
dinner speeches, before-dinner speeches, 
learn to eat anything, anywhere, any night— 
work all day, dictate all night, and be fresh 
as a rain-washed daisy for next day’s duties. 

“5. Be a cultured gentleman, a teller of 
ribald stories, a profound philosopher, pre- 
serve a store of “Confucius say” gags, be a 
ladies’ man, a man’s man, a he man, a diplo- 
mat, a Democrat with a Republican slant, a 
Republican with a Democrat viewpoint, an 
admirer of the Roosevelt way, a hater of the 
New Deal, a New Dealer, an old dealer, and a 
quick dealer. 

“6. Learn how to attend six to eight major 
functions, rushing home and back during 
each term on one round-trip travel pay. 

“7, Have the dope on hot spots in town, 
with choice telephone numbers for the gay 
boys from back home, and help to contact all 
local moral organizations and uplift societies 
in Washington. 

“8. Learn to be an expert guide. 
in tip-top shape. 

“9. Know names and dates related to all 
points of interest, and be able to explain and 
supply information regarding public build- 
ings, and statuary about Washington. 

“10. Be an authority on history, travel, 
psychology, philosophy, education, econom- 
ics, civics, finance, export trade, Government 
printing, international relations, neckties, 
and fishing tackle.” 


Keep car 











Frankly, I must agree with much cf what is 
tabulated in the foregoing rules and with 
Mr. Patricx’s further comments: 

“Understand, I do not claim to come up to 
it all, especially as to telephone numbers, 
hot spots, stories, and so forth. 

“A Congressman has become an expanded 
messenger boy, an employment agency, get- 
ter-out of the Navy, Army, Marines, ward 
healer, wound healer, trouble shooter, law 
explainer, bill finder, issue translator, resolu- 
tion interpreter, controversy oil pourer, glad- 
hand extender, business promoter, conven- 
tion goer, civic ills skirmisher, veterans’ af- 
fairs adjuster, ex-serviceman’s champion, 
watchdog for the under dog, sympathizer 
with the upper dog, namer and kisser of 
babies, recoverer of lost baggage, soberer of 
delegates, adjuster for traffic violators—votels 
straying into Washington and into the toils 
of the law—binder up of broken hearts, finan- 
cial wet nurse, good samaritan, contributor 
to good causes—there are so many good 
causes—cornerstone layer, public building 
and bridge dedicator, ship christener—to be 
sure he does get in a little flag waving—and a 
little constitutional hoisting and spread- 
eagle work, but it is getting harder every day 
to find time to properly study legislation— 
the very business we are primarily here to 
discharge, and that must be done above all 
things. To go on would not help alot. We 
are running our legs off on details, but we 
must keep the approval of Mr. and Mrs. Voter, 
so we find here a subject upon which we can 
all agree; and regardless of these labors in- 
volved, I for one, prefer it to any job I have 
ever had, and do not expect to relinquish it 
without a powerful fight. I hope I am here 
to stay many, I trust, useful years.” 

Now it has not been my practice on these 
broadcasts to quote at length one of my Dem- 
ocratic colleagues, but we know they, too, are 
capable or we would not have our traditional 
two-party system in this country, under 
which our Nation has grown to its present 
world-wide leadership, and they are our per- 
sonal friends down here even though we do 
not vote alike, and above all they have our 
wholehearted respect. I am simply calling 
his timely observations to your attention be- 
cause I believe they explain—even though 
rather humorously—the complexities of a 
congressional office. 

As you can appreciate from the foregoing, 
our tasks down here are indeed tremendous 
and when I say our tasks I pay whole-souled 
and wholehearted respect to my office staff. 
They are ene ones who, of necessity, must 
carry the burden of the many detailed duties 
attached to this office and which—in the 
name of your Congressman—they are called 
upon to perform. I believe I have as fine 
a staff as any to be found on Capitol Hill. My 
staff consists of my secretaries, Mrs. Anne 
Cook, of Rogers City, and Mrs. Madlyn Gra- 
bowsky Fall, of Ingallston (in Menominee 
County), and my veterans’ secretary, former 
Staff Sergeant Alvin Christopherson, of Al- 
pena, who met with an accident over in 
Tunis. My staff and I frequently call our- 
selves “Bradley, Incorporated,” and we are 
just that, because we work as a team all the 
way through. My principal task—and for 
which you elected me—is to study and prose- 
cute legislation, but that, too, during the 
past war years has become tremendously com- 
plex. In addition, requests to perform in- 
dividual services are increasing daily, and 
which requests, naturally, have nothing 
whatsoever to do with the study of legisla- 
tion and on which I personally am expected 
to spend a considerable portion of my own 
time. 

The first thing in the morning, I read the 
paper and the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD to keep 
up with daily events. I try to do this before 
coming to the office because once I enter my 
office door the day’s work begins—the tele- 
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phone rings constantly—visitors call and 
many times I have difficulty in making my 
committee meeting at 10 a.m. My principal 
committee is the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee that has jurisdiction 
over all legislation pertaining to all phases 
ci shipping, shipyards, seamen, etc., operat- 
ing on the Great Lakes and on the oceans, 
over ali forms of fishing, over the Coast 
Cuard, over the Panama Canal, etc. In com- 
mittee is where we do a great part of our con- 
gressional work, where we hold public and 
private hearings, listen to the testimony of 
all kinds of witnesses, and then draft, study, 
and re-draft legislation. At 12 noon we go 
to the House floor for the daily session, and, 
as a rule, do not get back to the office much 
before 5; then if I have made a speech I 
have to go over it carefully—possibly revise 
it with one of my secretaries—and then seri- 
ously get into my day’s dictation. 

Now let me tell you in a little detail what 
my office is called upon to do by taking you 
through our pending files as of today: 

Here we have numerous requests for civil- 
service retirement refunds. In some in- 
stances the application for refund filed by 
the individual concerned never reached the 
Civil Service Commission. In other instances 
Civil Service does not have the man’s pay 
record and no action can be taken by them 
until the department concerned sends in the 
proper form. This necessitates our contact- 
ing the civilian personnel records office— 
which in most instances is a decentralized 
division no longer located here in Washing- 
ton and calls for a letter of inquiry to another 
State and the awaiting of advices that the 
proper pay record has been sent to the Com- 
mission whereupon repeated telephone calls 
are necessary until we are advised a check 
has gone forward to our constituent. 

Then we have numerous letters from young 
folks interested in securing Government posi- 
tions overseas. In cases of this kind we con- 
tact departments here to ascertain where 
positions are open and determine the specific 
qualifications for same and our constituent 
is then sent the proper application form and 
advised to return it either to my office or to 
the department in question—after which we 
keep in telephone contact with the agency in 
the hope of securing an assignment. And, 
of course, being a Republican, I have no 
patronage to hand out. 

My time on the air does not permit me to 
elaborate on the work involved in visa cases— 
where American citizens here wish to have 
their nephew, uncle, aunt, brother, or friend 
brought to America and call upon me to assist 
them in obtaining immigration visas which 
are necessary. At times it takes weeks to get 
the desired information from our State De- 
partment and calls for correspondence direct 
to our consular offices or embassies abroad. 
Then, too, there are American citizens in 
Europe who want to come back home and it 
is necessary that they secure passport ap- 
proval which has to be cleared with our State 
Department. Then, at times we are called 
upon to arrange for transportation for Eng- 
lish and Australian GI wives, and this fre- 
quently takes months to accomplish. Fur- 
ther, we have requests to protect American 
interests in foreign countries, and this 
calls for the verification of all documents 
sent to us by individuals by the State 
Department, thence by the diplomatic of- 
fices abroad, and finally by the foreign gov- 
ernment wherein the interests are located. 
Because of the confusion in Europe today it 
takes weeks or months to clear all informa- 
tion and then at times after building up a 
tremendous file of correspondence and mak- 
ing repeated trips to the State Department or 
foreign embassies—we are set back on our 
haunches by the verdict that the American 
interests, in reality, are held by persons who 
now await trial as Axis sympathizers. These 
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are heart-breaking cases to myself—and cer- 
tainly so to my constituents—but we must 
accept the facts as given to us until proven 
false. 

No little of our problems et.tail our serv- 
icemen. Some of them we have to get back 
to the States on emergency leaves because of 
sickness at home; cthers are, frankly, Just 
lost—nobody has heard from them for 
months, and this entails the headquarters 
concerned contacting commanding generals 
abroad in an effort to locate a man’s where- 
abouts and report to us. Then, too, my 
friends, strange as it may seem, we must 
play the part of Dr. Anthony in locating hus- 
bands who were discharged but never re- 
turned home. And then there is the myriad 
of correspondence which comes to our office 
on veterans’ pensions, claims, discharge cer- 
tificates, arrears in pay, etc., which reminds 
me of a case we had the other day that il- 
lustrates the carelessness of our discharged 
veterans in being so anxious to get home that 
they sign their papers without being sure 
they are in order. We have repeatedly tried 
to warn the boys against this. One young 
man wrote us that he was anxious to get 
married and when he and his young lady 
sought to get their marriage license, and 
they asked for his discharge certificate, lo 
and behold, he was astounded to find that 
his marital status thereon was listed as 
“married.” So we were asked to straighten 
that matter out. Meanwhile the young man 
and his bride-to-be learned that “haste 
makes waste.” 

We do our best to process rural route ex- 
tension applications; check cn unemploy- 
ment-compensation cases; the extensior of 
REA lines; answer the voluminous corre- 
spondence on prctests to the way your Gov- 
ernment is being run by this administra- 
tion; acknowledge views on pending legisla- 
tion; assist in the securing of Government 
loans for industries or civic organizations; 
then a certain city wants a small boat harbor 
and that has to be taken up either in form of 
legislation or with the Army engineers; some- 
one wants a postmastership—this, of course, 
is Democratic patronage, and I, as a Republi- 
can, have no say-so. We are Called upon to 
handle patent cases, homestead applications, 
priorities, etc. We send out all documents 
made available to Members of Congress to 
our libraries, our county clerks, our parents, 
and those who specifically request publica- 
tions. To keep abreast of happenings back 
home we daily check our district newspapers. 

Naturally, you can see from the foregoing 
we must have a working knowledge of all 
departments, and, friends, with the present 
shifting about of governmental bureaus and 
agencies that is no small trick. I stress 
again, we are always glad to be of service to 
you. However, if at times you do not re- 
ceive a reply as promptly as you expect, please 
realize it is because many times we are just 
plain “snowed under.” 

Frequently it is long after 8 or even after 9 
at night before your Congressman gets home 
for his dinner, but that is the life of a Con- 
gressman in Washington. Am I complaining 
about it? Definitely not. I hope you reelect 
me next fall because I like the work. We 
enjoy giving you the best service possible. 

I have devoted this broadcast to the work- 
ings of a congressional office. I have at- 
tempted to impart to you the workings of a 
congressional office so that those few who 
take frequent occasion to jump on us, who 
feel we are overpaid, may appreciate that we, 
too, have an arduous job to do down here in 
Washington, which we consider not only a 
distinct privilege but a pleasure. We shall 
continue to serve each and every one of you, 
regardless of your political connection, to 
the best of our ability. 

Now, in conclusion. I came to Washington 
in January of 1939 and from then on until 
the summer of 1944 all of us were on the jcb 
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12 months of the year. In the summer of 
1944 we had our first vacation of 2 months 
but, even so, our Washington office had to 
be kept open, and so my secretary, Mrs. Fall, 
of Ingallston, Mich., remained behind to take 
care of those duties. If you don’t think those 
were manifold, then listen to the following 
poem which she composed early one morning 
in August of 1944 based on the morning’s 
correspondence, which she sent to me out 
of the heat of Washington to the cool of 
northern Michigan. It speaks for itself, and 
I read it to you now: 


Now here I sit amidst the mail 

A frettin’ and a stewin’ 

A truck they want—and tires, too. 

Then—my boy is sick—what will I do? 

My checks don't come, I am in need 

See that they get here with undue speed. 

The neighbor’s cows are in my hay 

Please get me wire without delay. 

My neighbor’s dogs ate up my sheep 

Please write at once—attorney fees won't 
keep. 

My health is failing fast and speedy 

My farm is overgrown and seedy 

My Joe is over there a fightin’ 

But I ask what for—I expect your writin’!! 

Please get our check from CCC 

To pay us for canning the lowly pea. 


With all of the taxes, why do they mention 

“You better watch out” if we don’t get our 
pension. 

Total conscription is their aim 

If you don’t accept it—what be our gain? 

Then—write at once upon receipt 

Of my lengthy letter—done up so neat. 

What be these Social Security rules 

They take our money and spend it like fools. 

Get up and do your bit 

We true Americans must not quit—P.S. I 
know you're writing! 


Then on we go to still some more— 

If you will permit, I’m getting sore. 

I went into the valley of death for my son 

Now get him back to me—on the run. 

We can’t get our mail up here 

So call up Walker and make that clear. 

My son writes saying he is a physical wreck 

Call the General at once and make a thor- 
ough check. 

We engineers work hard all day 

Call up Headquarters and get us subsistence 
pay. 

Chevrolet cars are selling for a fraction 

Button-hole Chester and get some action. 


Then news comes—in words so few 

And a Joey is killed in Tim-Buck-Too. 

And all the rest is put aside 

For he was their son in whom they took such 

pride. 

And though numerous thoughts and words 
e say 

None can comfort those people today. 


But the world moves fast—and back we go 
‘To the man in the Army with the broken toe. 
So it’s off we are to check again. 

‘The District produces—a one, two and three 
The baby books off the shelves do flee 
Publications come in and out they go 
Bearing the stamp—a hie-de-ho. 


The papers aren’t read—the days are too 
short 

The filing sits idly—it brings forth a snort. 

The floors are all waxed 

The desks are all polished 

But to top it all off—our “Schoolcraft” did 
perish. 

fnd so—I sit upon my cushioned chair 

Ane wonder what I am doing there. 

But after all is said and done 

It truly is a lot of fun 

And even though my brow is corrugated— 

I’m proud to be one of “Bradley, Incorpo- 
rated.” 

But now I find I scocped Al Weber 

Looks like I am based myself—as well as that 
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Requisition of Surplus Property for the 
Soil Conservation Service 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 8, 1946 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, Mon- 
roe County, Iowa, has a very active soil- 
conservation district organization and 
the commissioners are very much inter- 
ested in legislation permitting the requi- 
sition of surplus property for the soil- 
conservation service to be used in erosion 
control. In this connection I ask con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp 
and include therein a resolution adopted 
by the board of commissioners of the 
Monroe County Conservation District on 
February 27, 1946: 


The matter of securing surplus Govern- 
ment machinery and equipment for earth 
moving and soil-conservation development 
was discussed, to request action in Congress 
on the Poage bill, H. R. 538, and the McKellar 
bill in the Senate, or proposed ‘legislation to 
speed action in making such equipment 
available to soils districts, the following res- 
olution was adopted on motion by Foster, 
seconded by Martin. 

Whereas there is great need in Iowa soil- 
conservation districts for heavy earth-moving 
equipment for development of soil-conserva- 
tion practices on the farms of district coop- 
erators; and 

Whereas the above-mentioned bills provide 
for making surplus war machinery available: 
Be it 

Resolved by the Board of Commissioners 
of Monroe County Soil Conservation District, 
That we urge prompt action in Congress pass- 
ing this legislation, and that letters be writ- 
ten to Congressman Kari M. LeCompre, Con- 
grfessman THomas E. Martin, Senator 
Bourke B. HICKENLOoPER, and Senator GrorcEr 
WILson requesting the facilities of their good 
offices to speed action on the bills mentioned. 

E. G. Hawk, 
Chairman. 
STERLING B. MARTIN, 
Secretary. 
JAMES W. Foster, 
Member. 





The Housing Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. P. W. GRIFFITHS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1946 


Mr. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, I 
have listened through the entire debate 
on the Patman housing bill and it ap- 
pears to follow the same pattern; yes, 
the very same arguments are being made 
as on all previous bills, viz., here is a 
chance to do something for the veteran. 

Now I would like to see every veteran 
able to acquire a home of his own, but I 
am afraid the veteran still will be with- 
out a home if this bill passes because 
where is any guaranty that any homes 
will result? Certainly they cannot be 





made without lumber, brick, tile, glass, 
an@ so forth. You do not build homes 
with paper, hot air, or pious declarations. 
Yes, he will have as much chance of 
getting a home as he now has of acquir- 
ing surplus property. 

Let us look at the record as regards 
just one item of surplus property—trac- 
tors. During the war about 80,000 were 
manufactured, of which approximately 
80 percent went overseas and stayed 
there. Of those remaining in this coun- 
try about 8,000 have been distributed to 
purchasers—the number going to the 
veteran, however, has been an infinites- 
imal percentage because the veteran 
comes third in preference. 

On February 1, 1946, SWPC had is- 
sued approximately 36,000 certificates for 
crawler type tractors.. 

On same date, WAC had requests for 
37,000 wheel and crawler type tractors 
from Federal and State agencies. So 
what good is the veteran’s certificate. 
It is just a hunting license. Why con- 
tinue to fool the veteran? Why not be 
honest? 

Now I have been informed that there 
might possibly be another five or six 
thousand come through. Now just think 
of this, UNRRA wants 10,000 and accord- 
ing to the law as written can take them 
all and there will not be a single one for 
anybody in these United States. Good 
heavens, why not get these little plots of 
ground in Europe going with some Mis- 
souri mules of the four-legged type, some 
horses and hand plows, but do not be 
foolish enough to let them strip this 
country of tractors which they cannot 
economically turn between their hedges 
and above all let us get the veteran ma- 
chinery to go to work with and amend 
the Surplus Property Disposal Act, if 
necessary, so that when the veteran gets 
a certificate to purchase he has some- 
thing instead of a meaningless hunting 
license. 





“Dear Congressman” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 8, 1946 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial! from 
Life magazine of March 8, 1946: 


“DEaR CONGRESSMAN”’—HeERE Is SOMETHING 
WortTH WRITING To Him Asout: PuTTING 
His Own House In ORDER 


When an editorial exhorts its readers to 
write their Congressmen, it usually means 
the writer can’t think of anything else to 
say. Yet here is a matter in which a volume 
of mail is really called for if we are to have 
a Congress worth writing to atall. For, after 
54 weeks of study, a joint House and Senate 
committee has proposed a reorganization of 
Congress. These proposals add up to the 
best horse sense that Congress has spoken 
to itself in several decades. If adopted, as 
they certainly should be, and in toto, Con- 
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gress can become a more effective body, well 
on the path to retrieved success. 

Many people think of Congressmen as 
windy old dopes enjoying free haircuts, sub- 
sidized lunches, and a lot of joy rides at 
public expense. Actually most Congressmen 
are harassed, overworked, underpaid, con- 
scientious men, who, though directors of 
the greatest enterprise in the word, are 
handicapped at every turn by methods, ma- 
chinery, and facilities that belongs to the era 
of red velvet and brass spittoons. 


WORKSHOPS 


The joint committee, whose chairman has 
been Senator RosBert M. La FOLLETTE, a Pro- 
gressive from Wisconsin, and whose vice 
chairman has been Representative MIKE Mon- 
RONEY, Oklahoma Democrat, proposes as its 
most vital point a wholesale revamping of 
the present committee structure. This is 
wise because no less than 90 percent of the 
legislative job is done in these committee 
workshops. Among them are such outmoded 
committees as the Senate’s on Interoceanic 
Canals. It may have been vital when the 
Panama Canal was built, but not today. 
During the Seventy-eighth Congress it paid 
more than $10,000 to clerks who assisted it 
in the “task” of passing on but 2 out of the 
709 public and general bills of that session. 
The House has four elections committees. 
Not one has a contest before it at this time, 
yet each has a clerk on the pay roll at $2,760 
a year and a janitor at $1,260. 

The joint report observes, “We recognize 
the difficulties inherent in simplifying this 
eld system of 81 standing committees.” 
What it means is the difficulty in persuading 
Congress to give up the oddments of patron- 
age contained in these clerkships, the free 
junkets hither and yon that are perquisites 
of membership, the prestige of being chair- 
man of some committee, even if it’s only the 
Committee on Interoceanic Canals. 

It will require some public clamor to drive 
through the joint report’s plea that commit- 
tees be condensed and rationalized. For ex- 
ample, it is proposed to lump eight com- 
mittees—Interoceanic Canals, Commerce, In- 
dian Affairs, Irrigation and Reclamation, 
Mines and Mining, Public Buildings and 
Grounds, Public Lands end Surveys, Terri- 
tories and Insular Affairs—into one new 
streamlined Committee on Interior, Natural 
Resources, and Public Works. By such means 
the Senate’s 33 committees would be reduced 
to 16 and the House's 48 to 18. 

Obviously, Congressmen cannot bloom 
overnight into experts on all the diverse 
matters laid before them daily. They need 
facts and assistance. Since 1919 Congress 
has had a Legislative Reference Service. The 
joint committee finds the present budget of 
$198,000 a year inadequate and urges boost- 
ing it to $750,000. Its research staff would 
be augmented by authorizing four experts 
at from $6,000 to $8,000 apiece for each of 
the streamlined committees. It is shocking 
to think that a legislative body for a coun- 
try apparently destined to spend twenty-five 
to thirty billion dollars a year has been so 
backward in research. Congress now gets its 
information haphazardly and wastefully from 
the newspapers, from pipe lines, and from 
questioning department heads. Properly 
equipping the committees with experts would 
end the necessity for constantly creating 
new special investigating committees, the au- 
thors of the joint report believe. 


PURSE STRINGS 


The way that Congress hoids the national 
purse strings is hardly less alarming. The 
left hand spending money never knows what 
the right hand that is raising money is do- 
ing. There is no firm, set relationship be- 
tween income and outgo. The joint com- 
mittee has some good proposals here. The 
Revenue and Appropriations Committees 
would be required to report early each ses- 
sion just how much was coming in, and 


how much was projected for outgo. If the 
two sums did not balance, Congress would 
either have to reduce appropriations by a 
uniform percentage—except for interest, 
pensions, and other fixed items—or increase 
the public debt. 

Appropriations originate in the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, which has a num- 
ber of subcommittees dealing with specific 
expenditures, a subcommittee for the Navy, 
for Interior, Justice, etc. These subcommit- 
tees meet in executive, which is to say secret, 
session. Some no doubt operate very well, 
others, equally without doubt, operate very 
poorly. The system of review by the parent 
committee is, to speak mildly, perfunctory. 
Frequently, consideration by the Appropria- 
tions Committee of a bill involving billions 
is given less than 1 hour. 

Here again the joint report’s recommen- 
dation for added, qualified personnel will 
help the committee understand more about 
what it is doing and the secrecy, as the joint 
report agrees, must end. These hearings 
should be open to press and public, unless 
some matter of national security is under 
consideration. Another useful recommen- 
dation is that the functions of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office be expanded to give 
“information that will enable Congress to de- 
termine whether public funds are being care- 
lessly, extravagantly, or loosely administered 
and spent.” 

Although much has been written about 
the demands made upon Congressmen by 
folks back home—everything from getting 
baby books off to new arrivals to sending 
flowers for lodge funerals—the joint com- 
mittee found little that could be done to 
save the time of Congressmen. Quite e2 bit 
of this errand running is good for democracy. 
It is an open channel from the people to 
their Government. 

Another recommendation that is worth at 
least a trial calls for establishment of minor- 
ity and majority policy committees. The 
idea here is to clarify party lines and cause 
(a) the two major parties to adopt a line on 
a wider variety of fublic issues and (b) to 
encourage individual Congressmen to follow 
their party line. Slavish devotion to ¢ party 
line would be, of course, undesirable and is 
not intended. Yet it is a fact that a citizen 
cannot vote for a Democratic or Republican 
Congressman these days with anv assurance 
he will follow the announced platform of his 
party. 

Conservative Republicans are more often 
to be found voting with southern Democrats 
than with liberal Republicans and vice versa. 
Party organizations within Congress are now 
in poor repair. The coordination between 
the majority party and the White House is 
likewise poor. It is planned that the ma- 
jority committee would consult with the 
President frequently, harmonizing and ad- 
justing the party policy at both the White 
House and congressional levels. 


PAY 


We have saved until last the item that will 
probably arouse most reaction. The present 
pay of Congressmen is $10,000. The joint 
report recommends $15,000. This is still low 
for the quality of people we want in Con- 
gress. It is especially low when it is remem- 
bered that two homes must be maintained, 
sundry political contributions made, dinner 
checks of visiting firemen picked up, and so 
on. President Truman and the National 
Planning Association advised up to $25,000 a 
year. That is nearer the mark. 

In addition to an increase in pay, the 
report urges that Congressmen be permitted 
to join the Federal retirement system on the 
same contributory basis as other Federal em- 
ployees. This is a vital proposal. When it 
was advanced a few years ago there was a 
storm of thoughtless disapproval. The re- 
port circulated that a Senator might after 
only 1 year’s service retire for life on $400 
amonth, Actually, that would have applied 
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to only one Senator, a veteran who had served 
with distinction for 35 years, and it would 
have applied to him only if he had made 
substantial back payments. As it turned 
out, this Senator failed of reelection and 
finished his days, not exactly in poverty, but 
unable to afford amenities for himself or his 
aging wife. He was George Norris. Few men 
have deserved more from their country. 

Congressional pay and retirement arrange- 
ments are now wrong and must be corrected. 
It is one way to attract better people to serve 
in Congress. But, when you write your Con- 
gressman in support of raising his pay, don't 
neglect ‘to insist that this is only a part of 
the package of reform that Congress needs. 
Let more pay be the just reward for self- 
reorganization under the plan of the joint 
committee. 


Address of Most Rev. Richard J. 
Cushing, D. D. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE J. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1946 


Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an anni- 
versary address by Most Rev. Richard 
J. Cushing, D. D., and the introductory 
remarks by Rev. Ladislaus A. Sikora, 
of Salem, Mass., at the special Polish 
services in the Cathedral of the Holy 
Cross, Boston, Mass., Sunday, February 
17, 1946, during the bicentennial cele- 
bration of Thaddeus Kosciusko. 

No country has suffered more down 
through the centuries than Poland, and 
the words contained in this address set 
forth clearly the trials and tribulations 
of that great nation and its people. 

ADDRESS BY REV. L. A. SIKORA 

We are gathered in this beautiful cathedral, 
the mother church of our diocese, at the gen- 
erous, thoughtful, and heart-warming invi- 
tation of our revered archbishop, to pay trib- 
ute to the memory of a distinguished son of 
Poland, Thaddeus Kosciusko. 

He left his beloved native land after re- 
sisting the force and might of the ancient 
enemy of his people and came to our shores 
to offer his services in the cause of freedom 
and right. He knew the lot of the oppressed 
His magnificent contribution to the achieve- 
ments of the American ideals is too well 
known for me to recount here. 

But, there is one significant item, not tox 
generally, known which shows forth the char- 
acter of the man, the all-embracing human- 
ity character, that was his by the birthright 
of his Catholic faith. 

In his last will and testament, he asks his 
friend Thomas Jefferson, to dispose of his 
earthly possessions, which by the way con- 
sisted of a grant of land given by our own 
grate‘ul Nation in recognition of his out- 
standing services. The proceeds of the sale 
of this land were to be used to purchase the 
freedom of the slaves. 

With profound gratitude to God, for hav- 
ing given us so exalted hero, a hero, who be- 
longs not to Poland, not to America, but to 
all mankind, we plead the cause of Poland. 

Our national honor places upon us a Clear 
duty to see that Poland, the land of Koscl- 
usko, and during this last war, a most faith- 
ful ally, be treated as a friend, and an ally. 

On this Kosciusko Bicentennial Day we 
pay tribute to the achievements of his genius. 
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We honor today the defenders of Warsaw, 
Narvik, Tobruk, and of Monte Cassino. We 
honor the memory of thousands, hundreds of 
thousands of Americans who fought for our 
ideals. These ideals which are being denied 
to Poland—to Poland, called the inspiration 
of the world. We plead the cause of heroic 
Poland, of democratic and tolerant Poland, 
of Christian Poland. 

We greatly appreciate Governor Tobin’s 
timely proclamation, for it aids the cause. 

We are exceedingly grateful to his excellen- 
cy, our beloved archbishop for the generosity 
of his noble and understanding heart. He 
has endeared himself to all, but the Polish 


done for them and what he is doing for the 
cause of Poland. 

Through his thoughtful invitation we are 
here, and join him in pleading prayer to the 
Almighty God. 





ADDRESS BY MOST REV. RICHARD J. CUSHING, D. D. 


During the past week Polish people and 
their friends throughout the world celebrated 
the bicentennial of the Polish hero of two 
continents, Thaddeus Kosciusko. 

His memory is commemorated by a monu- 
ment here in the city of Boston; another in 
our National Capital, and a third at West 
Point. A foundation perpetuating his name 
flourishes in New York City. Elsewhere in 
this country and in France there exist mate- 
rial memorials to the valiant and virtuous 
personality of this Polish soldier to whom our 
newly founded Nation was deeply indebted. 

Even if these monuments did not exist, the 
name and the achievements of Thaddeus 
Kosciusko would still be deathless in the 
hearts of the proud people of Poland and the 
grateful hearts of America. Thaddeus Kos- 
ciusko was born February 12, 1746; he died 
October 15, 1817. The people of Poland and 
their friends need not be told the story of 
the manner in which, between these two 
dates, this great and good man served the 
cause of liberty in two hemispheres. The 
mere history of his life I shall not repeat 
here this afternoon. 

I do wish, however, to recall what the 
point and lesson of his life should be for 
those who are worried about Poland at this 
present moment of her history. Usualiy it is 
unhealthy to live in the past. Our people 
particularly are tempted to dwell on the 
past glories and the past griefs of their na- 
tions; as a consequence, too often the initia- 
tive in the future is left to those who despise 
the past. It is usually a mistake either for 
individuals or for nations to look back too 
much on what is now no more. 

But sometimes it is very inspiring to re- 
call the past, especially when we do so in 
order to meditate on the parallels between 
the dark chapters of past history and the 
worries of the present. Sometimes by turn- 
ing our gaze into the forgotten past we dis- 
cover grounds for new hope, new courage, and 
new determination in the future. 

That should be the lesson of Thaddeus 
Kosciusko for the Polish people in our own 
day. There are so many parallels between 
the Poland of his day and the Poland otf 
ours that the reasonable man will be in- 
spired by his history to persevere in the hope 
that Poland is by no means doomed today. 
Poland will survive unto new glory in the 
fulfillment of her ancient destiny. 

Those who still remember, as all men 
should, the circumstances which involved 
Poland in the recent war will be struck with 
the parallel between them and the circum- 
stances under which the Polish hero, 
Thaddeus Kosciusko, entered American his- 
tory. He had scarcely finished his education 


when he came to these shores, moved by. 


his hatred of oppression, to ally himself with 
the American patriots who were then strug- 
gling against fearful odds for their liberty 
as a people. His declaration to General 
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Washington is historic; it breathes the abid- 
ing spirit of Poland. He said, “I have come 
to fight for the cause of independence,” and 
in reply to Washington’s question as to what 
he could do, “Try me” was his typical answer. 
Washington did try him, and as a result he 
moved from honor to honor until, our na- 
tional independence having been secured, he 
was named a brigadier general and cited by 
our Congress for his “long, faithful, and 
honorable services” in the cause of political 
freedom and a people’s independence. The 
parallel is striking between the spirit in 
which Kosciusko fought for us and the 
spirit in which Poland bled for the rest of 
the world during the terrible months of the 
recent war when she was butchered by Nazi 
and Communist hordes. 

But the story of Thaddeus Kosciusko yields 
other coincidences. After the War for Inde- 
pendence, Kosciusko returned to his native 
soil. In 1791 he tried, with thousands of 
other valiant men in Poland, to do for his 
own country what he helped us to do for 
ours. At that time, and so often since, the 
Polish Nation was obliged to resist the tyran- 
nical interference of Russia. Kosciusko 
and his .patriotic associates tried to free 
Poland from the despotic and deadening in- 
fluence with which Russia attempted to sub- 
jugate the Polish people and subordinate 
their natural development to Russian in- 
terests. 

The technique of imperialist Russia was 
a familiar one; it is by no means unknown 
to modern history. It supplemented acts of 
external aggression and prepared for these 
with carefully planned production of inter- 
nal dissension and the promotion of internal 
debilitating factionalism. Kosciusko collab- 
orated in the defense of a Polish constitu- 
tion which was designed to secure the just 
rights of the people, to grant full and entire 
social liberty to all, and to eliminate the 
causes of class conflict and partisanship 
which were the death of Poland and the 
strength of her enemies. The adoption of 
this constitution was the pretext of a decla- 
ration of war against Poland; it was a brief, 
bloody war, and the Russians won it easily. 
They set up a puppet government. 

Kosciusko was morally incapable of serv- 
ing under a government which was Polish 
only in name. By his refusal to become a 
collaborationist with the enemy-dictated 
government set up in Poland, he incurred 
the necessity of becoming an exile in France. 
Here is another and a curious parallel: He 
became a kind of one-man government in 
exile, anxiously promoting, as best he could, 
the interests of his nation, and watching 
every opportunity to serve them. He led one 
momentarily successful but ultimately 
doomed effort to deliver Poland from the 
yoke of her captors. For a time, the patri- 
otic zeal and the soldierly endurance of the 
Polish pecple were enough to offset the tre- 
mendous advantage in numbers and resources 
of their enemies, but finally the Polish forces 
were routed and Kosciusko fell a wounded 
prisoner. He was confined in a Russian 
dungeon—and with him were locked away 
the last hopes of the national salvation of 
Poland. 

Those who read in history of that bloody 
and bitter chapter of Poland’s story may find 
strange, grim grounds for consolation as they 
read its modern counterpart. 

There is another parallel between the life 
and the times of Kosciusko and the spirit 
of those who today love Poland. When Na- 
poleon entered upon his efforts to organize 
Europe in accordance with his ideas and 
ambitions, efforts were made to induce Kos- 
ciusko, now an old man and weary of war, 
to identify himself with the Napoleonic cam- 
paign against Russia. The efforts were im- 
plemented by promises of the part Poland 
might hope to play in Napoleon’s victory. 
There was vague talk of the rewards that 





Poland might expect if Kosciusko could in- 
duce the Polish people to cooperate in the 
realization of a new order. Again Kosci- 
usko’s answer was historic, and Polish people 
down to our day can understand and echo 
it: “On no conditions,” said he, “will I en- 
gage in your enterprise unless you will guar- 
antee to Poland a free national government 
and its ancient limits; do this, and whatever 
of.talents or influence I possesss shall be at 
your disposal.” 

So from the memory of Kosciusko let all 
Polish peoples and all the friends of Poland 
take heart forever. The sorrow of Poland 
is the same now as it was then. The source 
of the sorrow is the same, the tests of the 
Polish power to endure are the same. So 
also, as there be a God, shall the eventual 
outcome be the same. Please God that out- 
come will be brought to pass by legal means 
and peaceful stratagems. When it shall 
come, no man knows. But this is certain: 
Poland shall not die. 

It must not die. The fate of Christendom, 
as well as that of Poland, is always involved 
when Polish destiny is at issue. 

We are told that for reasons of politics 
we should keep silent about Poland. We 
are told, even by those who believe in de- 
mocracy, that we must forget about the 
rights of Poland, which had a democratic 
constitution since the First World War, in 
order to protect, at the expense of Poland, 
stronger nations which are just beginning 
to talk about democracy. We are told, even 
by some who believe in religion, that we 
should temper our concern for the future 
of the faith in Poland in order that Chris- 
tianity may not be too annoying to gov- 
ernments which repudiate it. We are told 
that the new lords and masters of Poland 
and of eastern Europe do not like to hear 
priests speak of these matters, and that we 
should, therefore, leave them to the world’s 
political leaders. 

Well, so be it. But perhaps we can remind 
political leaders who hope to build a peace, 
of one fundamental religious fact about 
Poland which has enormous political sig- 
nificance. It has had in the past, it will have 
in the future. It is a fact which could be 
productive of unmeasurable good, the good 
of peace included. A great Englishman of 
letters expressed it accurately and dramati- 
cally when he said, “Poland is the cul- 
ture thrust like a sword blade between the 
Byzantine tradition of muscovy and the ma- 
terialism of Prussia.” That is what Poland 
is; and that is infinitely the most real, prac- 
tical, determining, and important thing 
about Poland. “Poland has traditionally 
been the providential Catholic wall between 
Asiatic mysticism to her east and Prussian 
materialism to her west.” “For generations 
Poland spared the world the dread possibility 
of a fusion between these two titanic forces, 
forces which even singly bode no good for 
Christendom and united could lay waste the 
western world.” 

History bears witness that there has been 
one people in eastern Europe upon whom 
Christendom and the western world could 
always rely. The other peoples have their 
virtues, their traditions of valor and of 
achi-vement; they have their particular 
glories and special vocations, these ortho- 
dox nations of the east. But in times of 
crisis for Europe and for Christendom, they 
went their several] ways and closed up within 
themselves, preferring their national relig- 
ions, national destinies, and national sur- 
vival to adherence to Catholicism, to the gen- 
eral destiny of the western world and to the 
survival of Christendom. Poland has always 
chosen for Christendom and for Europe, and 
for that choice she has been willing to pay 
with the partition of her land, the destruc- 
tion of her state, and the persecution of her 
religion. 





That is why Christendom and our demo- 
cratic western world owe Poland so much. 
And that is why the consciences of Christians 
and of democrats are so troubled by the 
silence about Poland today. 

The people of Poland, at home or abroad, 
well know wherein lies the only hope of their 
survival. It is not in politics nor in diplo- 
macy. It is certainly not in militarism; 
armed revolution in this age of total me- 
chanical warfare is never the way by which 
to secure national independence and a 
chance to live as a nation. The way out 
lies in the rededication of the Polish people 
to the faith that taught them the truth 
which made them free. The Polish people 
have always associated their faith with their 
freedom; they have themselves said that their 
love for freedom was inspired by and sub- 
ordinate to their love for the faith: “We love 
liberty more than anything on earth,” the 
Polish people said to Catherine of Russia in 
the days of Thaddeus Kosciusko, “but we 
love the faith even more than freedom!” 

In that spirit, the spirit of Poland in the 
most gloricus pages of Polish history, all 
those who love them pray that the people 
of Poland may persevere through these dark 
days of their betrayal. 

During the nineteenth century, when suf- 
fering under oppression, the Polish people 
adopted as a national hymn one containing 
the prayer: “Return to us, Lord, our mother- 
land and freedom.” 

In 1918, on regaining their independence, 
they changed the words to: “Preserve for us, 
Lord, our motherland and freedom.” 

When the country was overrun by the Ger- 
mans in 1939, the original words were re- 
stored. 

Today, in spite of the efforts of the pro- 
visional government to change the wording 
again, the churches still resound to the peo- 
ple’s cry: “Return to us, O Lord, out mother- 
land and our freedom.” 

Please, God, that prayer will one day be 
answered. 





Suggestion for an Autonomous Self- 
Contained City for the UNO 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ANDREW L. SOMERS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 8, 1946 


Mr. SOMERS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the vexing problem of how and 
where best to locate the headquarters of 
the United Nations Organization is one 
that is of vital interest to all Americans, 
as well as to all the member govern- 
ments. 

Discussing the problem with a lifetime 
friend, Maj. Joseph Caccavajo, former 
consulting engineer of the city of New 
York, who served with distinction in the 
Army Corps of Engineers, he suggested 
a possible solution which I believe is most 
interesting, and I feel is worthy of care- 
ful study by all concerned. 

The idea is to create an autonomous 
island, which will meet all the require- 
ments of the UNO, and to provide suf- 
ficient area for all present and future 
needs. 

A place where a city can be laid out 
and developed without the restrictions 
and obstacles such as are present in and 
about all of the other sites suggested to 
cate. 
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The plan I here present for considera- 
tion in my opinion, and that of others 
acquainted with it, will be entirely free 
of most, if not all, of the drawbacks and 
problems involved in the Connecticut- 
New York area, now being given primary 
attention. 

It involves no interference with any 
valuable business or residential areas, 
public utilities, highways, Federal or 
State functions. 

It removes any possible threat or fear 
of interference from pressure groups, 
picketing, demonstrations, or other dis- 
turbances mentioned by some of those 
who spoke in London recently. It will be 
autonomous to a greater extent than 
Vatican City in Rome because it can 
easily be provided with direct and unin- 
terrupted communication by air and sea 
with the outside world, and have its own 
railroad connection by land. 

One of the several draw-backs to the 
Connecticut-New York site is the loss of 
many millions of dollars in annual tax 
returns to the States and municipalities 
in the area, Capitalize this loss and it 
will add hundreds of millions of dollars 
to the initial cost of the project. In ad- 
dition, serious consideration must be giv- 
en to the disturbance and destruction of 
thousands of expensive homes and a con- 
siderable number of valuable properties 
and business establishments. 

The policing of the boundaries also 
involves an annual expenditure of huge 
proportions, and there will be added 
problems such as exist at all interna- 
tional frontiers. 

Another factor which must be con- 
sidered if, as has been stated, the UNO 
area is extended to embrace 40 or 50 
square miles, is that Americans who may 
be permitted to remain in the UNO area 
will be deprived of any voice in local gov- 
ernment, and as residents on “foreign 
soil” may be deprived of other rights and 
privileges enjoyed by American citizens. 

The construction of an autonomous 
island will save many millions of dollars 
in initial cost, permit of a comprehensive 
orderly plan for development of a world 
capital and the construction of official 
buildings, homes, hotels, utilities, and so 
forth. Best of all it will allow an inde- 
pendence for all concerned in keeping 
with the ideals and objects of the UNO 
and our own Government. 

There are a number of places where 
such an island might be located. The 
site which Major Caccavajo and I sug- 
gest for the UNO city may not be the 
best but it has, in my opinion, advantages 
which certainly warrant serious consid- 
eration. It is on the New Jersey coast, 
a few miles north of Atlantic City, within 
a matter of minutes from New York City, 
Philadelphia, and Washington. La 
Guardia Field is about 90 miles away; 
Philadelphia, 50 miles; Washington, 
less than 150 miles. It is little more than 
100 miles from New York by motor car. 

Adequate air-field accommodations 
and water deep enough for ships can be 
made available so as to permit direct 
communication with all parts of the 
world by air and sea. The construction 
of a comparatively short spur will permit 
of direct railroad connection with the 
American railroad systems. 
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No buffer state or neutral zone will be 
necesSary and the policing of the UNO 
area will be self-contained to an extent 
not otherwise possible. 

Electric light and power, gas and wa- 
ter supply, sewage disposal, police and 
fire protection, and so forth, will be en- 
tirely in the hands of the UNO govern- 
ment. Internal management will be en- 
tirely free from any interference with or 
by our own Federal or State Government 
departments or agencies. 

The property to be acquired for the 
site can be secured at smal! cost and very 
few people will be disturbed. Major con- 
struction operations can be carried for- 
ward with practically no interference 
with business or people in and near the 
site. 

The whole project can be completed 
within a few years. 

The island as contemplated will lend 
itself to landscaping comparable to what 
was accomplished on the filled-in area 
used so successfully by the New York 
World’s Fair in 1939-40. 

It is suggested that it cover no more 
than 10 square miles, which is sufficient 
to meet all the needs of the UNO. Ten 
square miles, 6,400 acres, nearly half the 
size of Manhattan Island, can accommo- 
date hundreds of thousands of people if 
need be. 

A number of our leading cities cover 
less than 10 square miles, and though a 
considerable part of their area is given 
up to business and industrial plants, 
which condition will not exist in the UNO 
city, they have many times as many resi- 
dents as UNO city will ever have. 

For example: 

Cambridge, Mass., 7 
population, 1940, 110,879. 

Camden, N. J., 9.8 square miles, popu- 
lation, 1940, 117,536. 

Paterson, N. J., 8.4 square miles, popu- 
lation, 1940, 139,656. 

Reading, Pa., 8.8 square miles, popula- 
tion, 1940, 110,568. 

Trenton, N. J., 7.7 square miles, popu- 
lation, 1940, 124,697. 

In other words, 10 square miles can 
take care of all possible governmental 
requirements, including airfield, and pro- 
vide adequate living room for 100,000 or 
more people, without need for encroach- 
ment on any surrounding territory. 

A rough plan of the proposed UNO 
city, prepared by Major Caccavajo, 
shows a system of streets and proad 
boulevards, radiating from a central 
plaza, with ideal locations for monumen- 
tal buildings and sites where each of 
the United Nations may establish dis- 
tinctive and individual replicas of their 
homelands. The artistic and architec- 
tural possibilities are almost without 
limit. 

May I suggest that the chief of engi- 
neers through the Secretary of War, be 
asked to give a rough estimate of the 
cost of constructing such an island in 
or near the site mentioned, or elsewhere, 
if the idea meets the approval of the 
UNO officials. 

While the site mentioned has many 
advantages, the main idea I desire to 
present is to create an autonomous city, 
and there may be other sites where it 
might be located when further study 
of such a project is made. 


square miles, 
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The main advantage of the site I 
have suggested herewith is that it can 
be constructed with little interference 
with surrounding areas at a cost which 
will undoubtedly be considerably less 
than might be _ possible elsewhere. 
There is also the advantage of loca- 
tion and the time element, both of which 
are most important. 





Hold the Line 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 8, 1946 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing story from a recent issue of the 
Green Bay Press-Gazette: 


HOLD THE LINE, 23-CENT BULGE COSTS $25 FINE 


The man had just entered the Press- 
Gazette editorial room and stood before one 
of the desks grinning sheepishly. 

“I have just been nicked by the OPA,” he 
told the reporter and then after a pause 
“does that have to be published?” 

Assured that he was only one of many and 
that he had no chance to escape publicity he 
said: 

“That's O. K. if they will just tell why I 
was fined. It is a small matter and if it’s 
explained I don't care at all. I am George 
Herlache. I manage the Deprey furniture 
store at 720 Main Street. I sold a rug for 
$54 and gave the lady 50 cents discount. The 
net price was $53.50; now it seems the ceiling 
price should have been $53.27. I was 23 cents 
over. I don’t know how I did that but on 
some items we get 4-percent discount for 10 
days, and on some we get 2 percent for 30 
days. I must have figured the 2-percent dis- 
count.” 

The reporter looked at the man suspiciously 
and asked, “Is that all? Your only over- 
ceiling sale?” When he assured the reporter 
that it was, he asked, “How did the OPA find 
out about this?” and he went on with the 
astonishing story: 

“They take our invoices and bills, and they 
figure the discounts and when they have the 
cost they add cur mark-up and they have the 
ceiling price. Then they check back against 
our sales.” 

The reporter suggested that it must have 
taken some time to find this little item, and 
he went on: 

“He was there from about 9 in the morning 
until 3 p.m. When he showed me the error 
I took the slip and gave the lady 75 cents dis- 
count. But he said, ‘That doesn’t change 
anything. You made the sale.’ Then I 
showed him -that the rug was still in the 
store, and I asked him, ‘What if she doesn’t 
take it and the sale is off’ but he would only 
say, “You made the sale.’ So I paid the $25 
today.” 

At the OPA office it was said that the store 
had not been previously visited by the price 
panel of the Brown County price control 
board nor had the store been checked by 
OPA prior to the spot check. A member of 
the enforcement staff said that the $25 pen- 
alty had been accepted rather than to go 
through considerably more work to determine 
whether other overceiling sales had been 
made. 


OPA Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER H. GROSS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 8, 1946 


Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letters: 


PENNSYLVANIA Saw Corp., 
Newark, N. J., March 1, 1946. 
Mr. CHESTER H. Gross, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Gross: If ever the OPA should go 
out the window it is now. It may be all 
right to hold it for a few things like rent 
control, etc., but it is tying up the produc- 
tive ability of practically 100 percent of the 
manufacturers of this country. As an in- 
stance, in 1944 we had quite a large manu- 
facturing loss. It took 1 year for the OPA 
to decide to give us a 6-percent increase in 
our selling prices. They figured that this 
amount was just about enough to let us 
break even. When asked what we were going 
to do to recup past losses they said, “It is 
too bad.” When asked about a little profit 
they merely laughed at us. Now comes along 
an increase in the price of steel. It will 
amount to approximately 12 to 14 percent as 
far as we are concerned. The steel company 
is now beginning to ship us steel at the old 
prices and on the invoices they state that 
they will send the corrected invoices at such 
time as the OPA determines just what the 
price of steel should be. In the meantime 
we don’t know what our costs are. We may 
be running into the red for all we know and 
there is no way of determining it until we 
know what the steel is going to cost. If we 
run into the red we are supposed to apply to 
the OPA Stabilization Director for price in- 
crease. By the time they wake up to doing 
something about it another year will prob- 
ably go by. We have taken all the losses we 
can now take, and if we are going to be fur- 
ther handicapped we are going to merely 
lock our doors. That is the position that 
a great many people are taking, including, 
as we understand it, the big American Chain 
plant at York. They are closed down tight 
and it is our understanding that they have 
no intention of opening up again until they 
get an actual price increase for their goods. 

It is high time that Congress did some- 
thing about this or America will be seen 
going to the dogs. I know you do not want 
that, so as Tennyson advised, “Let your voice 
rise like a fountain night and day.” 

Very truly yours, 





F. G. ACOMB. 
York, Pa., March 6, 1946. 
Hon. CHEsTER H. Gross, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Gross: This year our 
company is celebrating its ninetieth anniver- 
sary and in our entire career we have been 
able to operate successfully under Govern- 
ment regulations. This includes the period 
of the last 12 years, when we operated under 
Government regulations to a larger extent 
than in all the previous years combined. 

For the first time in our entire history the 
road ahead does not seem to be clear, because 
of the conditions with which we are con- 
fronted as a result of the settlement of the 
steel strike. This settlement came as a dis- 
tinct shock to us, as we believe it has to all 
steel fabricators, in that no provisions were 
made to absorb the increase in the price of 
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steel, and a wage increase, with which we 
are definitely faced because of the national 
pattern which was set by the Government in 
settling the steel] strike. It was our hope 
that in the length of time that was taken to 
settle that strike, provisions would have been 
made which would automatically have per- 
mitted steel fabricators to pass on the in- 
crease, the same as the makers of steel are 
permitted to pass it on to us. 

It has been our practice during the last 12 
years to operate our company on the basis of 
a sales forecast, broken down month by 
month, against which we budgeted all items 
of cost, month by month, and predetermined 
our profit, before and after taxes, at the end 
of each year. We have 12 years’ experience 
operating under this plan and each year we 
have come out within 1 percent of our pre- 
determined figure. 

In forecasting our sales for 1946 and budg- 
eting all items of cost, including material, 
labor, and overhead, the figures were based 
on material prices and labor costs as they 
existed January 1, 1946, and this enables us 
to very definitely allocate to our 1946 opera- 
tions what the increase in the cost of steel, 
and a comparable increase in labor rates, will 
mean to our 1946 operations; and instead of 
coming out with a profit, through which the 
taxes we would have paid would have been 
$136,981, we will come out with a loss of 
approximately $182,009. Our prices on 8) 
percent of the volume of business for 1946 
and under OPA regulations are the same as 
they were in October 1941. 

We believe this situation is not peculiar 
to our company, but that the same condi- 
tions will apply to practically all manufac- 
turers of capital equipment, the nature of 
which does not lend itself to mass produc- 
tion procedure. 

It occurs to us that the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration is losing sight of the serious 
problem with which manufacturers of our 
type are confronted. Our figures show that 
if we are to pay the taxes that are reflected in 
our predetermined method of operating our 
business, we will require as a minimum a 
7\e-percent across-the-board increase in or- 
der to absorb the increase in the price of steel 
and the increase in wages, with which we are 
definitely faced. 

We believe the time has come when the 
Congress should investigate the power that 
is vested in a few men in OPA, as undoubted- 
ly the lack of profits and, therefore, the lack 
of taxes from many companies, will make a 
greater contribution to an inflationary spiral 
than is being anticipated. 

Our relations with our employees is very 
satisfactory and the cooperative spirit ex- 
isting between management and labor in our 
company is commendable and even with the 
critical situation facing us, we intend doing 
our level best to bring the year through as 
near a break-even point as possible and in 
this effort we will have the wholehearted as- 
sistance of all our employees; but unless price 
relief is granted, and as we see it today, our 
company will make no contribution toward 
the national budget. 

We intend making application to OPA on 
their prescribed forms for price relief, but 
we are fearful that the processing of our re- 
quests will be delayed to such an extent as 
to have no effect upon this year’s operations; 
therefore,,we do not believe the answer to 
this serious problem will come through the 
processing of requests by individual com- 
panies, and since time is the essence of this 
situation, it is our thought that OPA should 
grant an across-the-board price increase to 
steel fabricators on the basis of somewhere 
between 5 and 20 percent. 

We do not favor the abolishing of OPA 
entirely, but it seems to us to be practical for 
OPA to control inflation through granting 
increases gradually as conditions dictate, 

















percentagewise across the board, to indus- 
tries whose production is of a similar na- 
ture. 

The Congress are the only ones whom we 
recognize as the direct representatives of 
the people and, therefore, the only hope we 
have for immediate relief under present cir- 
cumstances is for the Congress to take this 
situation in hand and from the Congress it- 
self dictate the policies of the Office of Price 
Administration. 

Because we believe the present situation is 
critical from the standpoint of the national 
budget, I am addressing this appeal to you in 
the hope that it may be of some assistance 
to you in dealing with this important prob- 
lem. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. B. FarQquHar Co., 
Wo. J. Fisner, President. 

P. S—You will be interested to know we 
have a union contract with three unions of 
the American Federation of Labor. 





The Housing Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW J. MAY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 8, 1946 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following radio broadcast by 
Earl Godwin: 


Good evening, folks. Building a home in 
America should be one of the most joyous 
experiences of all life; and building homes 
for the generation of veterans who have won 
the war and brought glory to our land should 
be a nationally uplifting episode. But, sad to 
relate, the preparations for this home-build- 
ing program have been a long-drawn-out 
caterwauling process between and among 
various groups and political parties. 

The Government’s housing program is for 
2,700,000 homes in 2 years, and, to make sure 
there is a clear road to this ambitious goal, 
the chief governmental policy is to insure 
priority to building material for such homes. 
Give the veterans priority on buying and 
financing such homes. And a genuine e“ort 
to keep down the price of these homes! 

The first difficulty the builders run into is 
the lack of material, and that’s where the first 
Kilkenny cat fight started. 

The Government at Washington is so used 
to solving all problems by writing a directive 
or concocting a regulation or rushing up to 
the Treasury for a cartload of money to be 
used in paying part of your grocery bill or 
something, that the housing program heads— 
of whom Wilson Wyatt of Louisville is chief— 
said, “Well, boys, let’s pay some of these 
building manufacturers a little extra money 
so they will quit sulking and come out in the 
open with plenty of bricks, shingles, door- 
knobs, and such other gadgets as a veteran 
needs for a hcuse.” 

The building-material boys, who have been 
bogged down flat as a pancake under price 
controls, figured that any more dealings with 
Washington would be disastrous and said, 
“Nothing doing. The war is over. For the 
love of Mike let’s restore the old law of 
supply and demand and insure plenty of 
material, as it always was from the begin- 
ning of time under the healthful impetus of 
American competition.” 

Well, somehow or other, in the last few 
years, American competition has been 
smeared until competition takes on the 
aspects of Captain Kidd and Lucretia Borgia. 
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Anyone who speaks of Americanism or free 
competition is called a Fascist. The only 
way many officials want to deal with Amer- 
ican business—which made America fairly 
strong—is to tie it down, give it a bottleful 
of dope, and then allow it to take a few min- 
utes’ exercise in the prison yard accompanied 
by at least one strong-armed OPA keeper. 
The great sin in America today is being suc- 
cessful enough to make a profit of more than 
4 cents on the dollar. Anyone who makes a 
nickel finds it taken away on the ground 
that the Government Knows best and, be- 
sides, money is not going to do you much 
good, anyhow. 

Well, when the housing program, which is 
all that could be desired in its aims, reached 
the point in Congress where it was about to 
be implemented with $600,000,000 of Treas- 
ury money which was to be spread about 
among the doorbell and doorknob manufac- 
turers, brick makers, saw mills, and what 
have you, there arose in the House of Repre- 
sentatives a whirlwind of sentiment against 
any more artificial help or restraints on busi- 
ness—big, medium-sized, or little. 

Practically every Member of the House, at 
least those who live in the average medium- 
sized city or rural area, has from one to a 
thousand merchants and small manufactur- 
ers on his neck with bitter complaints about 
being kept in red ink and loss and lack of 
help by wartime restrictions which ought to 
be gone by now. That is their complaint. 
I am being a realistic reporter, telling you 
why the housing program is as it is at this 
moment. 

Business wanted to be free to do this huge 
building job without handcuffs, question- 
naires or special trips to Washington. 

The administration folks couldn't see it 
that way. 

They said, if you do that, prices will rise 
and you cannot build these veterans’ homes 
to be sold at anything like $6,000, which is 
the ideal. 

But the House of Representatives boiled 
over’ and refused to O. K. that $600,000,000 
subsidy. 

You know that sum amounts to about $223 
per house. And it doesn’t seem likely that 
success or failure in America depends on any 
such little money as that. 

The point of my story is not an argument 
in favor of one side or the other, but is a 
report that the House of Representatives rep- 
resents people and people at home are sore 
at continued Government controls; and, 
whether right or wrong, their Congressmen 
expressed this view. They would rather 
have some rough going for a few weeks than 
experience further dealings with boards and 
commissions down here at the National 
Capital. 

The various veterans’ lobbies, labor, and 
othe: liberal organizations have been whipped 
up to a frenzy against the American plan as 
finally rated by the House, threatening to 
defeat every Member of Congress who voted 
for free enterprise. They charge their Con- 
gress has succumbed to the real-estate trust, 
or some other lobby, but here is a point these 
furious young men overlook: Members of the 
Houses are experts in public opinion in their 
own neighborhood, and all 435 come up for 
renomination and reelection this year. 
Politics boils in every district. These Con- 
gressmen are presumed to know how their 
folks feel. And from the talks I have had 
with many of them, the folks feel they can 
build all these veterans’ homes without any 
difficulty if Washington will get off their 
necks. That viewpoint may turn out to be 
disastrous, but that’s the ruling sentiment 
just now. 

I think a little common sense may be re- 
quired. With all this burst of freedom, 
someone has got to ride herd on some of these 
house and home builders, or the price will 
shoot up somewhere and spoil the whole deal, 
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And, of course, this program has yet to pass 
the Senate. 

Violent predictions of failure of the build- 
ing program have been and are now being 
made, but may I call your attention to the 
fact that predictions in Washington are 
worth about a dime a dozen. I have particu- 
lar reference to the dire prophecies of doom 
and destruction made by Government officials 
on high levels, who warned that Congress 
must pass a bill guaranteeing everybody a job 
or we would all be selling apples on the street 
corners by this time. 

Sidney Hillman, in August, last, predicted 
10,000,000 unemployed within 6 or 8 weeks. 

Secretary Wallace, on October 30, last, ap- 
proved the idea that unemployment would 
reach 8,000,000 right now. Arthur J. Alt- 
meyer, Chairman of the Social Security 
Board, had 5,500,000 unemployed by last 
Christmas; 8,000,000 unemployed by next 
summer. One of his estimates—and he was 
throwing them in the air like a juggler keep- 
ing four scintillating balls going at one 
time—had 8,000,000 unemployed last Christ- 
mas. 

Secretary Schwellenbach, last November, 
threw up his hands and said it would be im- 
possible to estimate within one or two million 
the number of people who would be unem- 
ployed, and he had 8,000,000 men out of work 
just about now. 

And John W. Snyder, conservative and well- 
founded, was bitten by the bally-hoo bug and 
had 8,000,000 people out of employment at 
this particular moment. 

Now, what are the facts? Instead of 
8,000,000 people out of work last Christmas, 
there were less than 2,000,000. Instead of 
five, six, seven, or eight million people out 
of work this spring, the actual official figures 
are 2,300,000 and the normal corps of unem- 
ployed is two and one-half million people, 
which may or may not include the million 
or more out of work voluntarily because of 
strikes. 

At any rate, after that terrific blast which 
was made for the purpose of bally-hooing or 
driving Congress into guaranteeing a Gov- 
ernment job or some other kind of a job for 
everybody in the country, you must remem- 
ber that nature has taken its course; the 
original fantastic full employment bill was 
not passed, although a better and common- 
sense maximum employment law is now on 
the books. So the prophets of doom turn 
away from the unemployment that didn't 
happen and are bally-hooing for further con- 
trol by the Government over the manufac- 
turing industry and individual enterprise. 

The real fight is not for or against houses 
for veterans. The real argument has been 
on the best method of obtaining 2,700,000 
modest homes within 2 years. 

Russia makes the headline of the week, 
but first here is some sound advice as to 
what we all should do to protect today’s 
higher property values. 

At last, American officials are not afraid 
to speak their minds on Russia. When Sena- 
tor VANDENBERG came out and said every time 
Russia moved the rest of us inquired “What's 
Russia up to now?” it brought a hurry-up 
speech from Secretary of State Byrnes, which 
did not mention Russia, but came out flatly 
against some of the Russian shennanigans. 

Diplomats have a way of speaking without 
mentioning the man they're berating. Like 
the card-playing miner in the old six-shooter 
days, who was convinced that the dealer in 
the game was crooked. The dealer was a 
one-eyed man. And the suspicious miner 
finally pulled out his weapon and spoke as 
follows: 

“I ain’t mentioning no names. But if a 
certain guy in this game don’t quit dealing 
‘em off the bottom, I’m going to shoot ovt his 
other eye.” 

That’s about the way Jimmy Byrnes talked 
to Joe Stalin. Of course, words are just 
words and nothing else. 
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Thén along came Winston Churchill. He 
said tougher things about Russia than any- 
one has said since Russia and Hitler were 
hand-in-glove. Suggests a military alliance 
between the British Empire and the United 
States to make us feel good and strong, as 
the Russian bear arises and shakes his paws. 
Chances are very much against any such mil- 
itary alliance. Better still, let us put every 
ounce of strength possible into the United 
Nations. Call another meeting of the United 
Nations and ask Russia Jo !ay its intentions 
right on the line. Then if there’s no good 
answer, then talk about an Anglo-American 
alliance. 

Among the immediate effects of Winston 
Churchill's speech is a greater realization in 
Washington that the American people have 
QO. K.’d a far-flung foreign policy which re- 
quires that we be strong in every corner of 
the world. And we have shucked off our 
Army and Navy strength until we could 
scarcely quell a riot, much less stand up 
to a really strong adversary. 

And at the end. Did you hear my coworker 
Walter Winchell say J. Edgar Hoover mav be 
pleasantly surprised this week? Well, the 
surprise may well be a medal pinned on J. 
Edgar Hoover for outstanding and even yet 
secret work during the war. Watch for this 
event tomorrow. 





General Motors Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 8, 1946 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, the 
General Motors Corp. is blocking produc- 
tion. The United Automobile Workers 
has made a proposal which the majority 
of the American people consider fair, 
but the arrogance of the corporation con- 
tinues. It is high time the General Mo- 
tors management recognized it has some 
social responsibility. A typical com- 
ment is that of the following editorial 
from the Milwaukee Journal of March 
6, 1946, entitled “Waiting on GM and 
UAW”: 


The almost complete break-down of all 
negotiations between the UAW and General 
Motors presents a most discouraging pic- 
ture. The Nation waits while the two sides 
fence. 

After weeks of moves and countermoves, 
GM made what it called its top offer of 
1814 cents an hour, and asked, in event of 
a rejection by strike leaders, that the offer 
be submitted to the membership by secret 
ballot. 

The strike leaders rejected the offer and 
refused to submit it, by itself, to a referen- 
dum. But the strike leaders did come back 
with a fair counterproposal containing these 
two questions: 

“1. Do you favor returning to work and 
ending the current dispute on the basis of 
the corporation’s offer of 18'2 cents an hour 
increase and its latest proposal on basic 
contract matters? or 

“2. Do you favor returning to work on the 
basis of the corporation’s 18!,-cent wage 
increase offer and its latest proposals on basic 
contract matters, with the understanding 
that all issues still in dispute shall be sub- 
mitted to arbitration by an arbitrator ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States?” 

We see nothing wrong with that and we 
think GM would have been wise to accept 
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it. Somebody has got to budge, somewhere, 
if this controversy is ever to be settled. 
While the Nation waits, its needs remain 
unmet. 





Outfitting an Industrial Lifeboat 
Two-Way Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILY TAFT DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 8, 1946 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, under permission granted me to ex- 
tend my remarks, I wish to include a 
column from the Galesburg Labor News 
of February 14. It is entitled “Outfit- 
ting an Industrial Lifeboat Is a Two-Way 
Job,” and was written by Edwin R. 
Wright, former president of the Illinois 
State Federation of Labor: 


OUTFITTING AN INDUSTRIAL LIFEBOAT IS A TWO- 
WAY JOB 


A lot of people have the idea that if you 
firmly grab a dollar by its edges and exert 
enough strength you can stretch it, as least, 
to two or three times its ordinary dimensions. 
In fact, although it is not referred to as 
dollar stretching this procedure has become 
a favorite pastime of the intelligensia—col- 
lege professors, radio commentators, editorial 
writers, and, especially, third- or fourth- 
string “industrial experts.” The really big 
ones know better. And we can prove it. 

For our part, we know that a dollar can be 
stretched, because we have had some part in 
this stretching process. We didn’t do it 
alone—no one can—although we have, we 
often think, wasted reams of good paper and 
pounds of ink and slapped our brain up to 
a peak in attempting to row our boat with- 
out oarlocks, if you get what we mean. 

Sometimes, of course, we trades unionists, 
have forged a set of crude but workable oar- 
locks for our own boat, for our own purpose, 
and then started working out a correspond- 
ing set for the other side of the boat—which 
is the sole property of our bosses. 

Where we meet a measure of cooperation— 
and, sometimes, but rarely, we do—the task 
is possible and the results encouraging. 

We're neither a reformer nor a “‘sorehead,” 
so let’s let it go at that. If we can prove a 
point without name calling we all feel better 
about it. 

Oh, well, here’s another try at reaching a 
better understanding with our bosses, our 
own members, and, incidentally, our own ego. 

What do we know about business? That 
means, of course, what do we do with our 
union's money. 

First, we pay dues into the union. In one 
fund of a particular union we have built up 
a reserve of $2,467,746.28. Out of and be- 
cause of this fund we are selling—and have 
for 40 years—life insurance to our members 
at a premium rate of less than $6.00 per 
$1,000 coverage per annum. We think that 
is “businesslike.” 

Another fund totals $3,809,543.66. Out of 
and because of this accumulation this inter- 
national union is enabled to pay an old age 
pension benefit of $40.00 per month. Addi- 
tional sums are paid from local union funds 
and the larger city organizations pay their 
elderly incapacitated members about $30.00— 
a total monthly sum approachng or reaching 
$70.00—12 times each year. 

We think this is “good business” because 
this feature costs considerably less per mem- 
ber than does the government maintained old 
age pension—which, of course, our members 








receive also. Old-age pensions of about $40.00 
from the Government ($20 additional if mar- 
ried and age limits permit) and $70 from our 
own funds, well, do you agree that’s “good 
business”? 

We go further. If a member of this union 
wishes, he may pay $12 per year for sick and 
accident insurance and receive $10 a week 
over a long disability period. ; 

Again, a sick or incapacitated or elderly 
member—this is cared for in another fund 
but paid into the union as dues—may go to a 
private national hospital—transportation, 
meals, and sleeper prepaid, yes, tips, too—and 
receive every care and comfort, including all 
professional service, clothing, and even a 
spending-money allowance. 

And, please remember, there isn’t even a 
hint of charity in all this—it’s all paid for 
in union dues, paid by our individual mem- 
bers working as a union. 

“Your men and women”—yes, our women 
receive the same pay, do the same work and 
receive the same benefits as the men—“have 
strikes or lock-outs, don’t they?” you ask. 

Of course, but not too many. We finance 
these difficulties on the same broad principle 
as We do all our other activities. 

“Sometimes they cost you a lot of money?” 

Yes. One such argument with an employer 
has been running for more than 50 years 
and another for more than 40. This union is 
somewhat tenacious, perhaps, in such mat- 
ters. 

These labor difficulties have cost these par- 
ticular employers, directly or indirectly, we 
think, sums equal to or exceeding the physi- 
cal valuations of their businesses. These 
employers may have a different point of view, 
but that’s their privilege, of course. 

The union has paid cut a lot of money, too, 
but nothing comparable with that of our 
former employers, and we think that is “good 
business”—not, of course, to have strikes, 
but to have the courage and ability to meet 
them, if we must. 

Because of this policy, in part at least, we 
believe, we have very few strikes or lockouts. 
We sincerely wish that we had none at all. 

Labor peace is the best of “good business.” 

“You pay big salaries to get men to do your 
business as you want it done?” 

Sure! Sure! We regard officership in our 
union as a high honor and most of our offi- 
cers—all, we think—have fewer financial re- 
sources at the end of their terms than they 
had when they started them. 

Our international officers receive $7,500 per 
year. Our local officers receive the equivalent 
of the highest union scale in their cities— 
with an additional $10 weekly, perhaps, 
for good measure—but nothing for overtime 
and the many extra services they perform. 
The same effort and responsibility and “know 
how” would, in private business life, pay them 
much more liberally. 

“You’re proud of your union, aren’t you? 
What else do you do as an organization?” 

We train our members in their craft as well 
as in their civic and union duties and re- 
sponsibilites. Every apprentice is required 
to take a full course in craft education and 
to pass a stiff examination before he or she 
is allowed to join the union. 

Our union “card” is very near a guaranty 
of proficiency in one or another of the 
branches of our calling—and every year we 
are raising the standard. This is not a sim- 
ple procedure because of changes and im- 
provements in technique and in equipment, 
but its “good business” to go as far and as 
fast as we may. 

We have given a bare outline of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union. The benefit 
features are the same in principle—and some- 
times in amount, in New York, Chicago, and 
Galesburg—except that the smaller cities 
pay less amounts in purely local activities. 
(And pay smaller union dues, too.) 

Many, many trade-unions do almost as 
much for their members—some claim 


more—but let them tell their own story. 
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Today America is placing heavy emphasis 
on “efficiency,” “production,” and “under- 
standing” and this brings up the question: 
“Is labor doing its part?” 

We think so. 

We think if you understood us better that 
you, too, would think so. 

We thank you. 





The Army and Navy Forever 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 8, 1946 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave heretofore granted me, I wish to 
include in the REcorRD an anonymous 
poem The Army and Navy Forever—a 
la Hamlet’s soliloquy: 

THE ARMY AND NAVY FOREVER 
That it should come to this 
The war but two months dead! Nay not 
so much; so excellent a team; that was, 
to others 
Hyperion to a satyr; so loving to each other 
That one might not between the winds of 


Heaven 

Visit the other too roughly. Heaven and 
earth! 

Must I remember? Why Army would hang 
on Navy 


As if increase of harmony had grown 

By what it fed on. And yet, with a month, 

Let me not think of it; Frailty, thy name 
is woman. 

So little time; or ere those shoes were old 

With which she leaped ashore from Navy 
decks 

Like Artemis, all haste; why she, even she, 

Oh Heaven! a beast, that wants discourse 
of reason, 

Would have pondered lounger marriage with 
the Navy 

Her brother in arms; but no more like the 
Army 

Than I to Hercules; within a month 

To marry! Oh most wicked speed, to post 

With such dexterity to incestuous sheets! 

It is not, nor it cannot, come to good, 

But break my heart, for I must hold my 
tongue. 





FSA Program as It Applies to Veterans 
of World War Il 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 8, 1946 
THE RURAL REHABILITATION PROGRAM 
Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
applications from veterans of World War 
II for initial rehabilitation loans are be- 


ing filed at an accelerating rate, region 
VIII figures show. The figures: 


Applications for initial rural rehabilitation 


loans 
a 745 
JEG inca cknesinckercnnnansisemnan 1, 594 
CUMIN ond nnticncctuscewenunsen 4, 418 


Indications are that the peak demand 
for loans is still many months ahead, 


Inquiries made in four Oklahoma 
counties in January indicated that slight- 
ly more than half of the men who went 
into the armed services were still to be 
returned to civilian life. 

Of those who have returned, many are 
still in the adjustment period and have 
not decided their future course definitely 
enough to come to FSA to apply for finan- 
cial help. All applications thus far re- 
ceived from veterans have come from 
those who have been out of service long 
enough to have reached a decision and to 
have made arrangements to go back to 
work. 

Army surveys have resulted in a state- 
ment that a million veterans are expect- 
ed to return to the farm. Companion 
surveys have resulted in an estimate that 
75 percent of the veterans returning to 
farms will require financing of some 
kind. 

If the commonly accepted figures 
showing that about 10 percent of the Na- 
tion’s farms lie within region VIII are 
correct, it would indicate that a total of 
109,000 veterans may seek to return to 
the farm within this region; and tha 
some 75,000 of them will require financ- 
ing of some kind. 

FSA, of course, will not finance all of 
the veterans requiring help, nor will all 
of them turn to FSA. However, en in- 
sight into the proportion of veterans 
seeking FSA financing, as compared to 
other types of agricultural financing is 
afforded by figures on applications for 
so-called GI loans in region VIII: 

During January, applications for GI 
guaranteed loans totaled 121. During 
January, applications for initial rural 
rehabilitation loans — FSA — totaled 
1,594. 

Cumulative figures show a total of 
4.418 applications for FSA’s rural re- 
habilitation loans; 351 applications for 
GI loans. 

In other words, veterans are applying 
for rural rehabilitation loans, as against 
GI loans, at a rate of more than 12 to 1. 

This is only a part of the story. The 
figures on GI loans include applications 
for both personal property loans and real 
property loans. 

FSA is receiving applications for real- 
estate loans at an increasing rate. The 
figures: 


Applications for farm ownership loans 


TOUTE a: cGh tinesenebitenncndhnmiguiaaindeteaaedtinandin 412 
heidi aid taceiichahianitioh eben thin aettaiticeddtiasia de 825 
IIE Gticinds.diceciscecniisiemntaeaeniaabindaaccen 2,728 


Add the applications for rural rehabili- 
tation loans, 4.418, and 2,728 applica- 
tions for farm ownership loans, and the 
total number of applications becomes 
7,146, about 20 times as many applica- 
tions for loans under FSA’s programs as 
for GI loans. 

As applications come in more and more 
rapidly, the loan-making rate rises cOor- 
respondingly. The figures: 

Initial loans made to veterans 


DCC tictncdcn mnt dhtiodiwicine 287 
SOE ia cin ttentneintnnngiarninemimemns 842 
CG -. cadbbesiibtnenmnnennces 1, 764 


In December, $479,757 was loaned to 
World War II veterans in the rural re- 
habilitation program; in January, $1,- 
287,479. In all, $2,697,666 has been ad- 
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vanced to World War II veterans under 
the rural rehabilitation prcegram. 
Farm ownership loans to vetcrans 


SION Sed ctetubcatCascesebnic soe 

Se Rebtncnei nich cdcssnabdbdapbicnapeins 49 

CO Dako Bini bid ewan’ 111 
Rehabilitation loans made between 


now and the end of the fiscal year will 
depend on the money available. Indica- 
tions are that there will always be a 
backlog of unfilled applications. 

Farm-ownership loans to veterans will 
depend largely upon the availability of 
land, reasonably priced. Many applica- 
tions received to date have been for loans 
upon farms which would not appraise 
out. This factor is the principal ob- 
stacle in the way of an accelcrated FO 
program for veterans. 

As to FSA’s future ability to meet the 
demand from World War II veterans for 
agricultural financing in region VIUI: 

In his statement before the Agricul- 
ture Subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, the FSA Ad- 
ministrator said: 

A loan authorization of $67,590,000 has 
been recommended for the fiscal year 1947. 
This amount will enable us to provide the 
supplemental assistance to present borrowers 
necessary for their continued progress toward 
rehabilitation and initial rehabilitation as- 
sistance to approximately 25,090 additional 
farm families—or about 8 per county. 


In region VIII applications for initial 
rehabilitation loans received from veter- 
ans alone, in 1 month alone—January— 
averaged more than 4.4 per county. 

Applications from veterans alone on 
hand at the end of January totaled 1,776, 
or approximately 5 per county. 

And the peak demand, as has been in- 
dicated, is still ahead. 

On the basis of the evidence presented 
here, region VIII will need, for veterans 
alone, @2ll of the money the Administrator 
says will be available for the “25,000 fami- 
lies” over the entire country. Poor civil- 
ians! Poor other 10 regions! 

Congress should increase the author- 
ization and appropriation immediately. 





South Dakota Has Largest Per Capita 
Hunting Revenue in the United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


UON 


RON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 8, 1946 


Mr.MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, South Da- 
kota’s famed hunting advantages have 
become a million-dollar industry. Last 
year, only Pennsylvania and Michigan 
exceeded South Dakota in hunting reve- 
nue, with the result that by several times 
over South Dakota has the largest hunt- 
ing revenue of any State in the Union. 

Mr. Speaker, the reasons for South 
Dakota’s unique and interesting record 
as the hunting paradise of the United 
States are numerous and obvious. 

First, sir, give credit to the State bird 
of South Dakota and the royal game bird 
of the whole United States, the sporty, 
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delectable South Dakota ring-necked 
pheasant. 

Secondly, let credit go to the renowned 
hospitality of South Dakota folks. 

For other reasons, give thought to the 
healthful, stimulating, exhilarating, zest- 
ful climate which South Dakota invari- 
ably turns on to greet the visiting hunters 
during the more than 100-day-long open 
season on King Pheasant. 

Or if you please, sir, consider South 
Dakota’s vast productive soil which raises 
the corn, grain, fruit, shrubs, and ber- 
ries which are so coveted by the pheas- 
ant and so conducive to general human 
happiness and prosperity. Add to that, 
the beautiful lakes and streams of South 
Dakota—practically all free from pollu- 
tion—the good highways, the opportu- 
nity to fish trout, cast for black bass, 
hunt wild geese and ducks, and even 
shoot an elk or deer while visiting South 
Dakota in quest of pheasants and you 
will realize why South Dakota’s popu- 
larity as a hunter’s paradise is growing 
by leaps and bounds. 

Mark up your personal calendar, Mr. 
Speaker, to visit South Dakota next fall 
along with the many of our colleagues 
who make the trip each year. Like them, 
Tam sure you will get your daily bag limit 
of pheasants and you will find no limit on 
the enjoyment and adventuresome expe- 
riences which you will share. 

There follows hereafter some arithme- 
tic which indicates how many good 
Americans are making it a habit to go 


to South Dakota for their hunting. 


adventures: 


State STaNps THIRD IN HUNTING REVENUE— 
JUMPs FROM TENTH PLACE IN TOTAL COL- 
LECTED From LICENSES 


WasHINGTON, March 5.—The 48 States col- 
lected $15,512,252 from the sale of 8,190,901 
hunting licenses in the year ended last June 
30, compared with $13,547,152 for 7,505,258 
licenses in the preceding year. 

Reporting this today, the Fish and Wild- 
life Service said the number of licenses issued 
last year set a record for the war period. 

Despite travel restrictions and the ration- 
ing of gasoline and tires, nonresident hunting 
licenses jumped from 107,685 in 1943-44 to 
154,363 in 1944-45. 

Pennsylvania led all other States in reve- 
nue received with $1,395,841. Others in the 
big ten in revenue included Michigan, 
$1,198,487; South Dakota, $1,087,122; Cali- 
fornia, $913,307; New York, $854,827; Ohio, 
$669,256; Wisconsin, $617,857; Washington, 
$511,268; Colorado, $510,888; and Illinois, 
$473,339. 

South Dakota has the sharpest increase, 
jumping from tenth place in 1943-44 with 
$465,602 to third. 





Economic Gymnastics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 8, 1946 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I want to in- 
clude an editorial of Spencer A. Canary, 
editor of the Daily Sentinel-Tribune of 
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Bowling Green, Ohio, describing the eco- 
nomic gymnastics of the New Deal: 
“HOLD THAT LINE” 


If the clumsy efforts of President Truman 
and his New Deal advisers to “hold that line’”’ 
were not so tragic in their import for America, 
they would be pathetically humorous. 

Their apparent intent is good; but, like 
Hell, the present economic status of the coun- 
try is paved with good intentions; and the 
future paving blocks seem likely to be of the 
same material. 

They are trying to “make two blades of 
grass grow where but one grew before” with 
half the fertilizer. They are trying to make 
60,060,000 jobs with 30,000,000 opportunities. 
They are approving greatly increased wages 
for workers and at the same time trying to 
“hold that line” of prices by limiting em- 
ployers to a profit based on the rate of profit 
on net worth earned before the war sent 
prices upward. 

Here is the New Deal formula for profits: 
“To earn an average rate of profit equal or as 
nearly as may be to the rate of the return on 
net worth earned by the industry in the 
peacetime basic period applicable to that 
industry.” 7 

For example,-suppose the net worth of 
:. business before the war were $100,000, that 
it did business amounting to $200,000 a year 
and made a net profit of 6 percent, or $12,000. 
Suppose that the present net worth were 25 
percent greater because of increased cost of 
replacements, therefore being $125,000. Un- 
der the New Deal rule it would be allowed a 
net profit of 6 percent of $125,000, or $7,500— 
if it could make it without the ceiling price 
being raised; and, if it were raised so that 
consumers had to pay more, would that be 
“holding the line”? 

Let’s see. Suppose the business were auto- 
mobiles and that the cost of labor going into 
them before the war were 40 percent. The 
40-percent cost for labor would take $80,000 of 
that $200,000 business, which yielded $12,000 
profit. But suppose that 40 percent were in- 
creased 18 percent, making it 58 percent as 
the cost of that labor. That 58 percent would 
take $116,000 out of that $200,000, which 
would be the selling price of the factory’s 
product, if the selling price were retained, an 
increase of wages by $36,000; and, of course, 
the rest of the cost, for materials, etc., would 
also be higher. 

But under the New Deal theory the $200,000 
selling price should remain the same or be 
increased only enough to allow a profit of 
$7,500. If the selling price were permitted to 
be increased to care for the increased cost of 
labor and of materials, the price to consumers 
would be 18 percent or $236,000 for the fac- 
tories’ products. 

So the public would have to pay $36,000 
more for the same products, while the 
capitalists would get only $7,500 return on 
its net worth, or about 3 percent. 

This allows nothing for replacements due 
to depreciation in the factory or for enlarge- 
ments which might mean more employees. 
Fine business theories of the New Deal. 

It is in line with the OPA ruling that per- 
mits a good price on cotton but keeps the 
price of textiles so low that they are of in- 
ferior quality. 





More Truman Snap Judgment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARVE TIBBOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 8, 1946 


Mr. TIBBOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 





orD, I include an editorial from the 
Johnstown Tribune, Johnstown, Pa.: 


MORE TRUMAN SNAP JUDGMENT 


President Truman’s -nnouncement exclud- 
ing the steel fabricators from the benefits of 
the price increase granted on basic steel prod- 
ucts has thrown a good-sized monkey wrench 
into the machinery set up for the settlement 
of strikes affecting the smaller industries of 
the Nation. Just how the President expects 
the fabricating concerns to survive if they 
are compelled to grant an 1814-cent-an-hour 
increase in wages and the $5-a-ton increase in 
the price of steel is quite beyond our com- 
prehension. 

The decision of Mr. Truman, it secms to 
us, is radically at variance with his professed 
love for “the little fellows” in industry. In a 
sense, too, it is a slap in the face for Chester 
A. Bowles, his new Stabilization Director, who 
had announced that the fabricators would be 
permitted to adjust their prices in line with 
the increase granted basic steel. 

Unfortunately, many of the fabricating 
companies have already signed contracts at 
the new wage rate on the assumption that 
they would be granted price relief. Those 
who have not yet signed up, therefore, are in 
a more fortunate position. 

The Presidential decree will have the effect 
of prolonging the strikes among all such con- 
cerns and thereby keep well over 200,000 
workmen idle. 

Mr. Truman is rapidly acquiring a reputa- 
tion for snap judgment on important prob- 
lems, and this would appear to be another 
case in which he has spoken without giving 
the subject the consideration it should have 
had. He has had to reverse his position a 
number of times in recent months, and he 
will have to do it again if he wants to save 
the smaller industries from collapse. 





Major General Willoughby Lauds Mac- 
Arthur’s Rule of Conquered Japanese 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER H. GROSS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 8, 1946 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following article from 
the Gettysburg Times of March 3, 1946: 


Masor GENERAL WILLOCUGEY LAUDS MACAR- 
THUR’s RULE OF CONQUERED JAPANESE 


More interested in talking about the 
achievements of his chief than about his own 
distinguished war record, Maj. Gen. Charles 
A. Willoughby, crack intelligence officer for 
General MacArthur from 3ataan to Tokyo, 
declared in an interview here Friday evening 
that MacArthur's conduct of the Japanese 
occupation would have won for him an im- 
mortal place in history without his previous 
combat record. 

The general came to Gettysburg Friday 
afternoon as the week-end guest of Mrs. 
E. S. Lewars and her brother and sister-in- 
law, Mr. and Mrs. Paul Singmaster, Sem- 
inary Ridge. He will return to Washington, 
D. C., Sunday afternoon, and on Monday will 
board a plane which will take him back to 
Tokyo and General MacArthur. He con- 
sented to an interview by a reporter for the 
Gettysburg Times Friday evening at Mrs. 
Lewars’ residence. 


HAS MANY DECORATIONS 
General Willoughby, who wears all the im- 
portant Army decorations given by this Na- 


tion excepting the Congressional Medal of 
Honor, is generally credited with being in a 











large measure responsible for the low casualty 
rate of MacArthur’s land invasions through 
the thoroughness of his intelligence work. 
With coveted decorations from China, the 
Dutch and Russia yet to be bestowed, Gen- 
eral Willoughby already possesses the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal, the Distinguished 
Service Cross, the Silver Star, the Philippine 
DSM, the Order of the British Empire, the 
Philippine Liberation ribbon and the Presi- 
dential unit citation with two bronze clasps. 
These decorations are in addition to those 
he accumulated in western front duty under 
MacArthur in World War I. That list in- 
cluded the French Croix de Guerre and Italian 
and British awards. South American coun- 
tries also have added to his collection of 
medals, 
TOOK A FEW CHANCES 


The Distinguished Service Cross was given 
for action in the Palau Islands “where I took 
a few chances,” the general explained in 
answer to the reporter’s questions. ~The 
Silver Star was given for Willoughby’s emer- 
gency action on January 24, 1942, on Bataan 
when he tock command of a Philippine bat- 
talion “and kept them going for a day.” 

The,.DSM, the general said, covered his war 
services generally but the citation read to 
him at General MacArthur’s headquarters in 
February 1944, when the award was made, 
did not use such modest terms. 

The general was cited for “exceptionally 
meritorious service to the Government in a 
position of great responsibility.” It went on 
to say that General Willoughby “speedily and 
with brilliant resourcefulness planned and 
put into action necessary agencies for provid- 
ing the command with reliable and compre- 
hensive information concerning the enemy in 
vast and inaccessible areas.” 


PRAISES MAC ARTHUR 


Returning again to his emphatic praise for 
General MacArthur's occupation policies in 
Japan, General Willoughby said: “The situa- 
tion in Japan today is very similar to that in 
the Philippines from 1904 to 1908. Our fair 
treatment then of the Philippine insurrec- 
tionists won them over to us, and, when the 
time came, they fought gallantly at our side.” 

Comparing General MacArthur’s military 
stature with such great leaders as Lee and 
Napoleon, the general declared: “I’ve never 
known a cOmmander who inspired such loy- 
alty or who had a more intuitive grasp of 
the science of warfare.” 

Speaking of the bloodless occupation of 
Japan’s mainland, General’ Willoughby ob- 
served that MacArthur’s “superb judgment 
enabled him to sense just how far he could 
go to make the Emperor and the nation bow 
to his rule. Had he not made exactly cor- 
rect decisions the occupation of Japan would 
have been a bloody affair.” 

The atomic bomb was the “last straw” for 
the Japs and broke their will to resist. With- 
out the use of the bomb, the costly victory 
would have come from 1 to 4 months after 
the invasion of Kyushu, the general believes, 


AVOIDED CHAOS IN JAPAN 


“MacArthur took over Japan with a hand- 
ful of men, literally surrounded by 51 di- 
visions of Japanese troops and menaced by 
an air force of several thousand planes with 
Kamikaze pilots. We used the only man in 
Japan who could implement our orders—the 
Emperor. There were “continue the war” 
hotheads in his council but he cast the de- 
ciding vote for surrender. If Hirohito had 
not been handled as aptly as he was, there 
would have been chaos in Japan. 

“We had only a handful of Japanese speak- 
ing officers and 4,000 Nisei, whose intelligence 
work in the Pacific was of greatest value. 
If the Emperor had quit or been killed, we 
would have had the impossible task of run- 
ning Japan. 

“In Japan there has been no trouble, no 
sabotage, no fighting, no deaths—thanks to 
MacArthur’s discreet Handling of a situation 
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that had trouble constantly seething be- 
neath the surface. 

“Let’s leave this brilliant commander 
alone. There is nothing that a four-power 
committee can do in Japan half as well as 
this great patriot and statesman has done 
and is doing,” he urged. 

PRAISES NISEI 

General Willoughby has the greatest praise 
for the services of the Nisei (Jap-Americans). 
“They were our greatest discoverers of infor- 
mation. They hit the beach with the combat 
forces—knowing that if they were captured 
they’d be boiled in oil at least—and rounded 
up every scrap of paper information they 
could find—letters, diaries, orders, troop dis- 
positions, and so on. 

“The Bismarck Sea victory brought Intel- 
ligence its first big break in the Pacific war. 
It was probably the biggest single ‘find’ of the 
Pacific war. The Jap Navy was utterly 
routed, but a handful of survivers—machine- 
gunned by Australians as they landed— 
brought ashore a three-volume copy of the 
latest Japanese Army register with 2,700 
pages of Jap officers and their latest assign- 
ments. Our Niseis translated the document, 
and we supplied copies to all our forces and 
allies in the Pac:fic. 

“From that day on, by picking up Jap 
division radio messages, we were able to trace 
not only the exact location of each division 
but we knew where most of their officers were 
at all times. 

“We kept casualties at a minimum by gain- 
ing complete information on every sector be- 
fore we attacked. We knew where the tough 
spots were and avoided them. They were 
taken from the rear later. I was a company 
commander in the First World War, and I 
decided then that if ever I was in a position 
of authority I would see to it that officers 
had all the information possible about the 
territory they were attacking. We supplied 
detailed maps to every officer, down to 
platoon leaders, showing the section he was 
operating in—even down to jungle paths. 
That helped a great deal. 

“MacArthur had the toughest task of any 
war commander. Through late 1942 and 
much of 1943, when a vast part of our war 
plant production was going to north Africa, 
MacArthur was getting only a drop. 

“At the same time he was placed in the 
position of being unable to lose a single 
battle. One defeat and the white man would 
have lost face completely in the Far East 
and I believe China would have quit.” 

General Willoughby, a graduate of Gettys- 
burg College in 1914, was in Gettysburg last 
in 1938. During that visit, he served as in- 
terpreter at a luncheon given at the Hotel 
Gettysburg by General Marshall, then Chief 
of Staff, for the Brazilian chief of staff who 
came here to visit the battlefield. 

General Willoughby returned to the Philip- 
pines with General MacArthur in March of 
1939 to head his intelligence staff. He was 
with MacArthur at Bataan and went with 
him in March 1942, on that hazardous trip 
by PT-boat and Flying Fortress to Australia. 

The general was interested to learn Fri- 
day evening that an Adams County boy, Sgt. 
Henry Pecher, was a member of the crew of 
one of the four B-17’s that went on that 
rescue mission. Pecher was in one of two 
planes that crashed en route to meet Mac- 
Arthur’s party. 

It was the tall General Willoughby who 
met with the first Japanese peace envoys 
as the Pacific war was ending and he had 
an official role in the formal surrender cere- 
monies aboard the battleship Missouri when 
the Japs quit. 

General Willoughby has been in the States 
for the last month—in Washington, D. C., 
and visiting with friends. He came here 
from Bronxville, N. Y., where he was the 
guest of Arthur J. Singmaster, brother of 
Mrs. Lewars. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 


Friday, March 8, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I have received many letter re- 
cently from constituents of mine and 
people from different sections of the 
United States. It seems that they have 
about come to the conclusion that fixa- 
tion of prices, planned economy, and 
regulation of commodity prices in the 
name of inflation prevention, have ex- 
actly the opposite effect from that they 
were designed to have. Price controls 
mean production controls. 

But this is in keeping with the New 
Deal philosophy of scarcity. Scarcity 
means limited production, and limited 
production really means higher prices. 
Higher prices, with inflated currency 
such as we have, means inflation. The 
red tape of OPA and other agencies con- 
trolling prices and regulating produc- 
tion has resulted in the closing of many 
businesses and the curtailment of much 
production. What we need is an abun- 
dance of production, rather than limited 
production. Controlled economy will 
not result in abundant production. Only 
abundant production will bring about an 
equitable price structure. The law of 
supply and demand, if unhampered and 
uninterfered with by “new dealocracy,” 
will produce the desired results and avoid 
inflation. 

Some time ago I received a letter from 
one who seems to know his subject and 
who perceives where the “new dealirium” 
is leading us. I quote the letter from an 
Oklahoma City, Okla., citizen: 
Hon. Georce SCHWABE, 

House Office Building, 
Washington 

Dear Mr. Scuwase: About 150 years ag 
according to what I consider reliable au- 
thority, France, after one of her many wars, 
tried to work a system of price controls be- 
cause there was a shortage of materials and 
prices were increasing at a tremendous rate 


D.C. 


and runaway inflation was very evident. 
They even went so far that people were tried 
and sent to prison, even put to death. They 


found after about 2 years that price con- 
trol was not only not keeping prices down, 
but it was causing the very thing that the 
government feared most—that was infla- 
tion—because price control] did not control 
prices, it only controlled production, be- 
cause the goods people wanted could not be 
produced by the manufacturers so they just 
quit and ieft all production to the black 
markets, who were not controlled and they, 
in time, produced enough that they supplied 
the market and the prices came back. Now 
we have the same thing. Are you controlling 
prices or are you controlling production? I, 
for one, and there are many millions like 
me, am very much convinced that you are 
only controlling production and that noth- 
ing you can do in the way of laws will change 
the law of supply and demand and nothing 
but that law will keep prices down. 

I do not see how anyone could help but 
realize that what is causing the strikes is 
higher cost of living, yet Mr. Bowles would 
have us believe that it costs no more now 
than in 1942; that is, when we asked him 
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for a rent adjustment. But take a $5 bill 
and go to a grocery store—I do not say that 
they are not justified in getting the prices 
they ask and get, but at least we do have 
groceries. But how in Heaven’s name can 
General Motors be expected to raise wages 
to meet the strikers’ demands if they have 
the prices controlled on their cars? What is 
the result? They do not make cars. The 
officials will be able to pay their grocery bills 
for several months without making cars, but 
wshat about the workers? Maybe they can be 
paid by the Government, and then what 
have you? It just does not make sense to 
me. Maybe I am dumb, but since the law 
of supply and demand has always worked, 
why ail at once does it not work? I believe 
it will. 

Cf course, we have had a big war and the 
American people produced enough war ma- 
terial in two short years to win that war 
against nations that had been preparing for 
it for 10 years while we were being told by 
our leaders in Washington, and I quote: “No 
mother’s son will ever fight on foreign soil 
if I am elected.” You no doubt remember 
that very well. If the people could do that 
in that time, does it seem reasonable that 
we cannot produce enough to stop inflation 
from running away? I think we can. But 
again, only production will stop it; price 
control which only controls that production 
will not. 

Do you think even a small manufacturer 
is going to go out and buy a lot of raw 
material on which the prices, to a great ex- 
tent, are not controlled, and make up a 
lot of articles and then take a chance that 
some bureaucrat who knows nothing about 
his line will set a price on it that will break 
him. or he will have to pay off so much 
that it will break him? If I were he I would 
lock the door and go fishing. Wouldn’t you? 
And that is what thousands of them are 
doing now. And we do not like it at all. 
We want radios, cars, and such things. 

Mr. Bowles is boasting that rent control 
is working. Of course, it should, because 
the property owner is taking a beating every 
month. Property is running down and no 
repairs are being made, or it is being rented 
on the black market, either of which is 
bad. But is it working, or is it causing a 
greater housing shortage? I believe that 
in Oklahoma City there are about 3,000 va- 
cancies, part of them caused by property 
being held for sale, of course, but I believe 
a lot of them are vacant because the own- 
ers cannot afford to rent them at the ceiling 
prices. Here is just one example. In the 
600 block of Third Street is a large house 
in which there are three apartments. The 
owner pays the bills. The OPA cut the rent 
to $4.50 per week which is about $54 per 
month for the whole house and the bills 
run over $50. That house is locked up now 
and I see many others like that over the 
city. There is no question in my mind but 
that the OPA can cure the house shortage 
here in 60 days by doing two things. And 
believe it or not it is not the elimination 
of rent control, though I think it would be 
a good idea; but if the regulation which 
keeps a property owner from getting pos- 
session of his property was done away with, 
and a 20-percent increase in rent was al- 
lowed the property owners, the housing 
shortage would be solved here, because there 
are enough houses vacant which the own- 
ers will not rent because they cannot get 
possession of them when they want to take 
care of the situation. Again, does price con< 
trol really control prices, or does it only con- 
trol production? Of course, I may be wrong, 
but I have spent most of my life in this 
business, 

Did it ever occur to you that we could 
not pay on a national debt of $300,000,000,000 
without inflation® of some kind? Well, it 
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has to most of us. It will cost more to run 
the Federal Government this year than all 
the people made in 1933. Then why not try 
to cut the cost of the Government, and do 
away with some of the bureaus and bureau- 
crats, or are they bigger and stronger than 
our Congress? If they are, maybe we should 
get a new Congress. A lot of us are thinking 
about that, too. 

How far have we come along toward na- 
tional socialism in the last 15 years? I do 
not need to ask you. You know. But the 
one thing that most of us cling to is that 
under our system we can sometimes change 
the men in office and it will work better than 
changing the form of government. I think 
we have the greatest country and the greatest 
Government in the world and we want to 
keep it that way. That, I am sure, you 
will agree with; then why try to change it? 
I believe the people are smart enough to run 
their own business, and I believe that you 
think so tof Why not let them try? It 
could not be a much worse mess than it is 
now. 

The immediate need, of course, is produc- 
tion and more production. We have the raw 
materials, we have the manpower, we have 
the machinery, we have the money to pay for 
the goods. We seem to have everything ex- 
cept the brains to get it started. You cannot 
control one thing without throwing some- 
thing else out of line and then when you try 
to control that you throw something else 
out of line, and so on. This system of con- 
trols which is the law of supply and demand 
has been built up over a period of 160 years 
and it works. Of course, if we want to pat- 
tern after England, then we can have Gov- 
ernment control; but our forefathers left 
that country many years ago because they did 
not like that. Were they all wrong? I do 
not think so. 

At least you can do this. The present price- 
control law will not expire until June 30. 
What is the use of renewing it now? It can- 
not hurt anything to wait and the thing 
may look entirely different by then. A great 
many things have happened in a much 
shorter time. We may not need it then, and 
it might not hurt the tax burden of the 
pecple if about a million of the people now 
on the pay roll would have to look for a job, 
and I believe it would help our idea of Con- 
gress. It is something to think about, any- 
way. 





Milwaukee Wants More Air Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 8, 1946 


Mr. BIEMILLER.* Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to insert in the Recorp a resolution of 
the Common Council of the City of Mil- 
waukee protesting the report of an ex- 
aminer of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
which is against the interests of our city 
and the entire area of which it is the 
center. 

At the present time Milwaukee, the 
thirteenth city in the country, has direct 
service from only two air lines, one to the 
East and one to the East and Northwest. 
Five other air lines have petitioned the 
Commission to initiate direct service be- 
tween Milwaukee and other parts of the 
country, and their petition has been 
denied. 





Milwaukee needs such service, particu- 
larly to the South, Southwest, and Cali- 
fornia, and can support it. The air lines 
are eager to give it. The Chicago air- 
port, through which a large part of Mil- 
waukee air travel must be shuttled, is 
already overcrowded and inconveniently 
located. Milwaukee is 90 miles away 
from Chicago and is definitely not a 
suburb of that city. Milwaukee is the 
thirteenth largest city in population and 
tenth in value of manufactured products. 

I sincerely hope the Civil Aeronautics 
Board will overrule the short-sighted 
report of its examiner. 


Whereas the applications of the United 
Airlines, American, Chicago and Southern, 
and Eastern Airlines, also the Midwest Air- 
ways, Inc., of Milwaukee, as well as other 
feeder lines, for routes to Milwaukee have 
been rejected by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
examiner, much to our regret and surprise; 
and 

Whereas the examiner’s recommendations 
would deny Milwaukee what it is rightfully 
entitled to, that is, the right to give and have 
air service throughout the Nation, as well 
as transcontinental service; and 

Whereas the Civil Aeronautics Board will 
rule upon the findings of the examiner, we 
believe every effort should be made to give 
Milwaukee (which is the thirteenth’ largest 
city in the Nation) such service as it de- 
serves and that we should petition this board 
to give us favorable consideration: Now, 
therefore, be it : 

Resolved, That the Common Council of 
the City of Milwaukee doer hereby petition 
the Civil Aeronautics Board to set aside the 
recommendations of the examiner, Mr. F. 
Merritt Ruhlen, and urges the Board to give 
its approval of the applications of the United 
Airlines, Chicago and Southern, American, 
and Eastern Airlines, also the Midwest Air- 
ways, Inc., of Milwaukee, to serve Milwaukee 
as well as other Wisconsin feeder routes; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the common council offers 
its wholehearted support to the County of 
Milwaukee and the Milwaukee Association of 
Commerce in making this appeal to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board for favorable action and 
that copies of this resolution be forwarded 
to the Civil Aeronautics Board, the Milwau- 
kee Association of Commerce, the county 
board, and to our United States Senators 
and Representatives in Congress. 





More New Deal Scarcity 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 8, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, the philosophy of the New Deal 
has been a philosophy of scarcity. Un- 
der the guise of attempting to hold prices 
down for the consumer, there has been 
developed a scarcity of commodities and 
consumer goods. This has made prices 
higher. It has promoted inflation. Some 
argue that we should keep price controls 
until production approaches the demands 
of consumption. But the longer we wait, 
the scarcer the articles become and the 
more difficult it is to remove the controls. 
Then, when they are removed—and I 











doubt if the New Dealocrats actually 
want to remove imposed regimentation 
or planned economy at any time—the 
prices may skyrocket and inflation may 
become rampant. 

Water will always seek its own level, 
if unrestrained. The same principle ap- 
plies to the field of economics. What we 
need is not more limited production, but 
more abundant production. Abundance 
will bring prices down to the level at 
which the producer cannot expect to, 
and will not, receive more for his com- 
modities than the cost of production plus 
a reasonable profit. That is the way the 
natural law of supply and demand has 
always worked and always will work suc- 
cessfully. That prevents inflation, and 
it is the only sure prevention. But the 
New Deal theories of scarcity will some 
day develop a serious inflation, a run- 
away inflation, and we will be caught 
with high prices and scarcely any pro- 
duction. This will be the result of more 
New Deal scarcity which we are having 
forced upon us constantly by OPA and 
other regulatory and regimenting agen- 
cies and bureaus of the National Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Speaker, I am just in receipt of a 
letter from J. E. McDonald, commis- 
sioner of agriculture of the great State 
of Texas, dated March 4, 1946, in which 
he encloses a copy of a telegram he said 
he sent to President Truman on the date 
he wrote me. Mr. McDonald requested 
me to take time to read his telegram and 
give its contents favorable consideration. 
I was so impressed with the soundness 
of his thinking and the expressions of his 
convictions as set forth in his message to 
the President, that I thought it might be 
well to pass it on for the benefit of my 
colleagues and of all who read the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. Mr. McDonald’s 
telegram to the President follows: 

AusTIN, TEx., March 4, 1946. 
President Harry S. TRUMAN, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Prestpent: Rather than the sug- 
gestion that the American people consume 
25 percent less food in order that starving 
peoples in war-torn nations may eat, why 
not ask American farmers to produce 25 per- 
cent more food and then either remove OPA 
or increase ceiling prices sufficiently to en- 
able them to do so? Recently, organized 
labor and the steel industry were granted 
substantial wage and steel price increases 
and now comparable farm wage increases 
and higher prices for farm products must be 
provided or the Nation will be confronted 
with a greater scarcity of food and a lopsided 
economy, unemployment, and Government 
subsidies. The announced 2 percent to 3- 
percent raise in ceiling prices for grain is 
grossly insufficient and taken into compari- 
son with the 15- to 20-percent wage increases 
recently given industrial workers constitutes 
an insult to the intelligence of the American 
farmer. This Government has tried and 
proven the fallacy of attaining prosperity 
and happiness through the policy of scarcity. 
May we never again make the mistake of 
plowing up cotton and killing little pigs and 
cattle or otherwise curtailing production 
while there are hungry and naked at home or 
abroad. Full production of agricultural and 
industrial commodities with equitable and 
full parity prices paid for that portion do- 
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mestically consumed and _  world-market 
prices for that portion exported would give 
this Nation security and tax-paying power to 
liquidate the enormous national debt. We 
need equitable floor prices on agricultural 
commodities to encourage production and 
not unfair ceiling prices to discourage and 
make impossible adequate production. Let 
this be a government of and for all the peo- 
ple as our forefathers intended it to be. 

J. E. McDONALD, 

Tezras Commissioner of Agriculture. 





Lumber Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 8, 1946 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inserting in the REecorD, as a part of my 
remarks, a communication from the 
Illinois Lumber and Material Dealers 
Association, directed to me and other 
members from Illinois, the contents of 
which I urge the Members of the House 
to read and study carefully because you 
will get a clearer picture and the rea- 
sons why lumber is not available for the 
building of homes for veterans and for 
other purposes. 

The Illinois Lumber and Material 
Dealers Association makes out the case 
for your lumber dealers in every State 
and in every district in the Nation. It 
is not only a call for greater production, 
citing the reasons how it can be brought 
about but it is a desperate plea of the 
retail lumber dealers throughout the 
Nation for the preservation of private 
enterprise. 

I urge the Members to study this 
analysis from the Illinois Lumber and 
Material Dealers Association because in 
it you will find information you should 
have in approaching the question of the 
extension of the OPA for another year. 

You will see why the OPA officials 
must have some common sense knocked 
into their heads by definite amendments 
in order to get better administration of 
the act, or in the event the act cannot 
be amended, the best reason why the 
OPA should be abolished. 

The communication follows: 

ILLINOIS LUMBER AND MATERIAL 
DEALERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Springfield, Ill., March 7, 1946. 
Hon. CHARLES W. VURSELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: As the congressional representa- 
tive of the people of Illinois, I feel sure that 
you are greatly concerned with the problems 
which beset its citizens, the small business- 
men, their employees and their families. 
For that reason I am submitting to you the 
following report of conditions in the retail 
lumber distribution field which is a true and 
factual report and not in accord with the 
fanciful statements you have been receiving 
from Washington departments. 

I am asking you to read carefully this re- 
port, beginning with the following telegram; 
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“FEBRUARY 21, 1946. 
“Mr. GEOFFREY BAKER, 
“Deputy Administrator in Charge of Price, 
“Office of Price Administration, 
“Washington, D. C.: 

“Very possible that any further attempts 
to force absorption on retail lumber dealers 
can result in many yards closing, further 
hampering distribution of materials to allevi- 
ate housing shortage. Many others will dis- 
regard regulation reminiscent of eighteenth 
amendment. Action preventing yards han- 
dling self-owned timber discriminatory and 
will reduce production. Surgest you get 
practical advice of industry advisory com- 
mittee. Above consensus of 1,222 MDlinois 
dealers. 

“J. D. McCartTHy 
“Secretary, Illinois Lumber and Ma- 
terial Dealers Association 

“During the entire period of the war the 
retail lumber dealers contributed whcle- 
heartedly to this program both in delivery of 
lumber to the war effort, and to the domestic 
essential economy. War plants which were 
unable to secure even a promise of lumber 
shipments from the mills were able to get it 
on an hour’s call from the local dealer. 
Cargo ships in the ways were rushed to com- 
pletion because the dealers along the Guif 
coast rushed needed lumber to them in a 
matter of hours, and not months. 

“The retail lumber dealers made no effort 
to take advantage of this emergency situa- 
tion by highly inflated prices. They ad- 
hered strictly to the mill ceiling prices as 
established by the OPA, and added only the 


historic percentage mark-up which they had 
used over many years—and which experi- 
ence had taught they required to continue 


in existence. 

“On August 11, 1943, the OPA established 
RMPR 215, which was a pricing formula by 
which the retail lumber dealer established 
his selling price. This formula was only 
established by the OPA after exhaustive ex- 


amination of the historic percentage mark- 
ups which Illinois dealers have always used 
the cost of doing business and the profit 
returns as discovered through the Bureau 


of Internal Revenue and the 
ment. 

‘I wish to repeat with emphasis that this 
formula was established wholly by the OPA 
as a fair and equitable retail sales price for 
the seller and the consuming public 

“The war ended and the lumber industry 
appeared to be in a favorable position with 
no reconversion problems but with the tre- 
mendcus task ahead of supplying the ma- 
terials and building the homes w 
been at a practical standstill for over 4 


Labor Depart- 





years. But instead of building materials be- 
ing produced in greater volume, the pro- 
duction rapidly decreased and in some cases 
seemed almost to disappear 

“Why? The answer to the question and 
the blame for the conditions can be laid 


directly on the doorstep of the OPA 

“Why is there no lumber for the building 
of homes for GI veterans? Because the 
State Department and the Foreign Economic 
Administration have taken 225,000,C00 board 
feet of lumber for the first quarter of 1946, 
1,000,000 board feet for the full 
1946, or enough lumber for 85.000 h 
for shipments to foreign countries such as 
Spain and others in South America t 
tain diplomatic and export relations 

“Because the OPA, by the use of fancy 
clauses, permits the lumber manufacturer 
to receive as much as $8 a thousand board 
feet premium for shipping this lumber out 
of the country as he would receive if sol 
lumber dealers for use in a GI house 

“Because the OPA by the use of fancy 
clauses permits the lumber manut 
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for a rent adjustment. But take a $5 bill 
and go to a grocery store—I do not say that 
they are not justified in getting the prices 
they ask and get, but at least we do have 
groceries. But how in Heaven’s name can 
General Motors be expected to raise wages 
ts meet the strikers’ demands if they have 
the prices controlled on their cars? What is 
the result? They do not make cars. The 
officials will be able to pay their grocery bills 
for several months without making cars, but 
what about the workers? Maybe they can be 
paid by the Government, and then what 
have you? It just does not make sense to 
me. Maybe I am dumb, but since the law 
of supply and demand has always worked, 
why ail at once does it not work? I believe 
it will. 

Of course, we have had a big war and the 
American people produced enough war ma- 
terial in two short years to win that war 
against nations that had been preparing for 
it for 10 years while we were being told by 
our leaders in Washington, and I quote: “No 
mother’s son will ever fight on foreign soil 
if I am elected.” You no doubt remember 
that very well. If the people could do that 
in that time, does it seem reasonable that 
we cannot produce enough to stop inflation 
from running away? I think we can. But 
again, only production will stop it; price 
control which only controls that production 
will not. 

Do you think even a small manufacturer 
is going to go out and buy a lot of raw 
material on which the prices, to a great ex- 
tent, are not controlled, and make up a 
lot of articles and then take a chance that 
some bureaucrat who knows nothing about 
his line will set a price on it that will break 
him. or he will have to pay off so much 
that it will break him? If I were he I would 
lock the door and go fishing. Wouldn’t you? 
And that is what thousands of them are 
doing now. And we do not like it at all. 
We want radios, cars, and such things. 

Mr. Bowles is boasting that rent control 
is working. Of course, it should, because 
the property owner is taking a beating every 
month. Property is running down and no 
repairs are being made, or it is being rented 
on the black market, either of which is 
bad. But is it working, or is it causing a 
greater housing shortage? I believe that 
in Oklahoma City there are about 3,000 va- 
cancies, part of them caused by property 
being held for sale, of course, but I believe 
a lot of them are vacant because the own- 
ers cannot afford to rent them at the ceiling 
prices. Here is just one example. In the 
600 block of Third Street is a large house 
in which there are three apartments. The 
owner pays the bills. The OPA cut the rent 
to $4.50 per week which is about $54 per 
month for the whole house and the bills 
run over $50. That house is locked up now 
and I see many others like that over the 
city. There is no question in my mind but 
that the OPA can cure the house shortage 
here in 60 days by doing two things. And 
believe it or not it is not the elimination 
of rent control, though I think it would be 
a good idea; but if the regulation which 
keeps a property owner from getting pos- 
session of his property was done away with, 
and a 20-percent increase in rent was al- 
lowed the property owners, the housing 
shortage would be solved here, because there 
are enough houses vacant which the own- 
ers will not rent because they cannot get 
possession of them when they want to take 
care of the situation. Again, does price con< 
trol really control prices, or does it only con- 
trol production? Of course, I may be wrong, 
but I have spent most of my life in this 
business, 

Did it ever occur to you that we could 
not pay on a national debt of $300,000,000,000 
without inflation’ of some kind? Well, it 
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has to most of us. It will cost more to run 
the Federal Government this year than all 
the people made in 1933. Then why not try 
to cut the cost of the Government, and do 
away with some of the bureaus and bureau- 
crats, or are they bigger and stronger than 
our Congress? If they are, maybe we should 
get a new Congress. A lot of us are thinking 
about that, too. 

How far have we come along toward na- 
tional socialism in the last 15 years? I do 
not need to ask you. You know. But the 
one thing that most of us cling to is that 
under our system we can sometimes change 
the men in office and it will work better than 
changing the form of government. I think 
we have the greatest country and the greatest 
Government in the world and we want to 
keep it that way. That, I am sure, you 
will agree with; then why try to change it? 
I believe the people are smart enough to run 
their own business, and I believe that you 
think so tof. Why not let them try? It 
could not be a much worse mess than it is 
now. 

The immediate need, of course, is produc- 
tion and more production. We have the raw 
materials, we have the manpower, we have 
the machinery, we have the money to pay for 
the goods. We seem to have everything ex- 
cept the brains to get it started. You cannot 
control one thing without throwing some- 
thing else out of line and then when you try 
to control that you throw something else 
out of line, and so on. This system of con- 
trols which is the law of supply and demand 
has been built up over a period of 160 years 
and it works. Of course, if we want to pat- 
tern after England, then we can have Gov- 
ernment control; but our forefathers left 
that country many years ago because they did 
not like that. Were they all wrong? I do 
not think so. 

At least you can do this. The present price- 
control law will not expire until June 30. 
What is the use of renewing it now? It can- 
not hurt anything to wait and the thing 
may look entirely different by then. A great 
many things have happened in a much 
shorter time. We may not need it then, and 
it might not hurt the tax burden of the 
people if about a million of the people now 
on the pay roll would have to look for a job, 
and I believe it would help our idea of Con- 
gress. It is something to think about, any- 
way. 





Milwaukee Wants More Air Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 8, 1946 


Mr. BIEMILLER.* Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to insert in the Recorp a resolution of 
the Common Council of the City of Mil- 
waukee protesting the report of an ex- 
aminer of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
which is against the interests of our city 
and the entire area of which it is the 
center. 

At the present time Milwaukee, the 
thirteenth city in the country, has direct 
service from only two air lines, one to the 
East and one to the East and Northwest. 
Five other air lines have petitioned the 
Commission to initiate direct service be- 
tween Milwaukee and other parts of the 
country, and their petition has been 
denied. 





Milwaukee needs such service, particu- 
larly to the South, Southwest, and Cali- 
fornia, and can support it. The air lines 
are eager to give it. The Chicago air- 
port, through which a large part of Mil- 
waukee air travel must be shuttled, is 
already overcrowded and inconveniently 
located. Milwaukee is 90 miles away 
from Chicago and is definitely not a 
suburb of that city. Milwaukee is the 
thirteenth largest city in population and 
tenth in value of manufactured products. 

I sincerely hope the Civil Aeronautics 
Board will overrule the short-sighted 
report of its examiner. 


Whereas the applications of the United 
Airlines, American, Chicago and Southern, 
and Eastern Airlines, also the Midwest Air- 
ways, Inc., of Milwaukee, as well as other 
feeder lines, for routes to Milwaukee have 
been rejected by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
examiner, much to our regret and surprise; 
and 

Whereas the examiner’s recommendations 
would deny Milwaukee what it is rightfully 
entitled to, that is, the right to give and have 
air service throughout the Nation, as well 
as transcontinental service; and 

Whereas the Civil Aeronautics Board will 
rule upon the findings of the examiner, we 
believe every effort should be made to give 
Milwaukee (which is the thirteenth’ largest 
city in the Nation) such service as it de- 
serves and that we should petition this board 
to give us favorable consideration: Now, 
therefore, be it é 

Resolved, That the Common Council of 
the City of Milwaukee doer hereby petition 
the Civil Aeronautics Board to set aside the 
recommendations of the examiner, Mr. F. 
Merritt Ruhlen, and urges the Board to give 
its approval of the applications of the United 
Airlines, Chicago and Southern, American, 
and Eastern Airlines, also the Midwest Air- 
ways, Inc., of Milwaukee, to serve Milwaukee 
as well as other Wisconsin feeder routes; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the common council offers 
its wholehearted support to,the County of 
Milwaukee and the Milwaukee Association of 
Commerce in making this appeal to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board for favorable action and 
that copies of this resolution be forwarded 
to the Civil Aeronautics Board, the Milwau- 
kee Association of Commerce, the county 
board, and to our United States Senators 
and Representatives in Congress. 





More New Deal Scarcity 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 8, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, the philosophy of the New Deal 
has been a philosophy of scarcity. Un- 
der the guise of attempting to hold prices 
down for the consumer, there has been 
developed a scarcity of commodities and 
consumer goods. This has made prices 
higher. It has promoted inflation. Some 
argue that we should keep price controls 
until production approaches the demands 
of consumption. But the longer we wait, 
the scarcer the articles become and the 
more difficult it is to remove the controls. 
Then, when they are removed—and I 








doubt if the New Dealocrats actually 
want to remove imposed regimentation 
or planned economy at any time—the 
prices may skyrocket and inflation may 
become rampant. 

Water will always seek its own level, 
if unrestrained. The same principle ap- 
plies to the field of economics. What we 
need is not more limited production, but 
more abundant production. Abundance 
will bring prices down to the level at 
which the producer cannot expect to, 
and will not, receive more for his com- 
modities than the cost of production plus 
a reasonable profit. That is the way the 
natural law of supply and demand has 
always worked and always will work suc- 
cessfully. That prevents inflation, and 
it is the only sure prevention. But the 
New Deal theories of scarcity will some 
day develop a serious inflation, a run- 
away inflation, and we will be caught 
with high prices and scarcely any pro- 
duction. This will be the result of more 
New Deal scarcity which we are having 
forced upon us constantly by OPA and 
other regulatory and regimenting agen- 
cies and bureaus of the National Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Speaker, I am just in receipt of a 
letter from J. E. McDonald, commis- 
sioner of agricuiture of the great State 
of Texas, dated March 4, 1946, in which 
he encloses a copy of a telegram he said 
he sent to President Truman on the date 
he wrote me. Mr. McDonald requested 
me to take time to read his telegram and 
give its contents favorable consideration. 
I was so impressed with the soundness 
of his thinking and the expressions of his 
convictions as set forth in his message to 
the President, that I thought it might be 
well to pass it on for the benefit of my 
colleagues and of all who read the 
CONGRESSIONAL RecorD. Mr. McDonald's 
telegram to the President follows: 

AUSTIN, TEX., March 4, 1946. 
President Harry S. TRUMAN, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PrestpentT: Rather than the sug- 
gestion that the American people consume 
25 percent less food in order that starving 
peoples in war-torn nations may eat, why 
not ask American farmers to preduce 25 per- 
cent more food and then either remove OPA 
or increase ceiling prices sufficiently to en- 
able them to do so? Recently, organized 
labor and the steel industry were granted 
substantial wage and steel price increases 
and now comparable farm wage increases 
and higher prices for farm products must be 
provided or the Nation will be confronted 
with a greater scarcity of food and a lopsided 
economy, unemployment, and Government 
subsidies. The announced 2 percent to 3- 
percent raise in ceiling prices for grain is 
grossly insufficient and taken into compari- 
son with the 15- to 20-percent wage increases 
recently given industrial workers constitutes 
an insult to the intelligence of the American 
farmer. This Government has tried and 
proven the fallacy of attaining prosperity 
and happiness through the policy of scarcity. 
May we never again make the mistake of 
plowing up cotton and killing little pigs and 
cattle or otherwise curtailing production 
while there are hungry and naked at home or 
abroad. Full production of agricultural and 
industrial commodities with equitable and 


{ 


full parity prices paid for that portion do- 
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mestically consumed and _  world-market 
prices for that portion exported would give 
this Nation security and tax-paying power to 
liquidate the enormous national debt. We 
need equitable floor prices on agricultural 
commodities to encourage production and 
not unfair ceiling prices to discourage and 
make impossible adequate production. Let 
this be a government of and for all the peo- 
ple as our forefathers intended it to be. 

J. E. McDONALD, 

Texas Commissioner of Agriculture. 


Lumber Production 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 8, 1946 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inserting in the REcorD, as a part of my 
remarks, a communication from the 
Illinois Lumber and Material Dealers 
Association, directed to me and other 
members from Illinois, the contents of 
which I urge the Members of the House 
to read and study carefully because you 
will get a clearer picture and the rea- 
sons why lumber is not available for the 
building of homes for veterans and for 
other purposes. 

The Illinois Lumber and Material 
Dealers Association makes out the case 
for your lumber dealers in every State 
and in every district in the Nation. It 
is not only a call for greater production, 
citing the reasons how it can be brought 
about but it is a desperate plea of the 
retail lumber dealers throughout the 
Nation for the preservation of private 
enterprise. 

I urge the Members to study this 
analysis from the Illinois Lumber and 
Material Dealers Association because in 
it you will find information you should 
have in approaching the question of the 
extension of the OPA for another year. 

You will see why the OPA officials 
must have some common sense knocked 
into their heads by definite amendments 
in order to get better administration of 
the act, or in the event the act cannot 
be amended, the best reason why the 
OPA should be abolished. 

The communication follows: 

ILLINOIS LUMBER AND MATERIAL 
DEALERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Springfield, Ill., March 7, 1946. 
Hon. CHARLES W. VURSELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: As the congressional representa- 
tive of the people of Illinois, I feel sure that 
you are greatly concerned with the problems 
which beset its citizens, the small business- 
men, their employees and their families. 
For that reason I am submitting to you the 
following report of conditions in the retail 
lumber distribution field which is a true and 
factual report and not in accord with the 
fanciful statements you have been receiving 
from Washington departments. 

I am asking you to read carefully this re- 
port, beginning with the following telegram; 
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“FEBRUARY 21, 1946, 
“Mr. GEOFFREY BAKER, 
“Deputy Administrator in Charge of Price 
“Office of Price Administration, 
“Washington, D. C.: 

“Very possible that any further attempts 
to force absorption on retail lumber dealers 
can result in many yards closing, further 
hampering distribution of materials to allevi- 
ate housing shortage. Many others will dis- 
regard regulation reminiscent of eighteenth 
amendment. Action preventing yards han- 
dling self-owned timber discriminatory and 
will reduce production. Suggest you get 
practical advice of industry advisory com- 
mittee. Above consensus of 1,222 Illin 
dealers. 


iS 


“J. D. McCartTHy 
“Secretary, Illinois Lumber and Ma- 
terial Dealers Association 
“During the entire period of the war the 
retail lumber dealers contributed whole- 
heartedly to this program both in delivery of 
lumber to the war effort, and to the domestic 
essential economy. War plants which were 
unable to secure even a promise of lumber 
shipments from the mills were able to get it 
on an hour’s call from the local dealer. 
Cargo ships in the ways were rushed to com- 
pletion because the dealers along the Gulf 
coast rushed needed lumber to them in a 
matter of hours, and not months 
“The retail lumber dealers made no eff 
to take advantage of this emergency situa- 
tion by highly inflated prices. They ad- 
hered strictly to the mill ceiling prices as 


established by the OPA, and added only the 
historic percentage mark-up which they had 
used over many years—and which experi- 


ence had taught they required to co1 
in existence. 

“On August 11, 1943, the OPA established 
RMPR 215, which was a pricing formula by 
which the retail lumber dealer established 
his selling price. This formula was only 
established by the OPA after exhaustive ex- 
amination of the historic percentage mark- 
ups which Illinois dealers have always used; 
tne cost of doing business and the profit 
returns as discovered through the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue and the Labor Depart- 
ment. 

‘I wish to repeat with emphasis that this 
formula was established wholly by the OPA 
as a fair and equitable retail sales price for 
the seller and the consuming public 

“The war ended and the lumber industry 
appeared to be in a favorable position with 
no reconversion problems but with the tre- 
mendcus task ahead of supplying the 
terials and building the homes which had 
been at a practical standstill for over 4 
years. But instead of building materials be- 
ing produced in greater volume, the pro- 
duction rapidly decreased and in some cases 
seemed almost to disappear 


tinue 





“Why? The answer to the question and 
the blame for the conditions can be laid 
directly on the doorstep of the OPA 

“Why is there no lumber for the building 


of homes for GI veterans? Because the 
State Department and the Foreign Economic 
Administration have taken 225,000,C00 board 
feet of lumber for the first quarter of 1946, 
1,000,000 board feet for the full year of 
1946, or enough lumber for 85,000 homes, 
for shipments to foreign countries such as 
Spain and others in South America to main- 
tain diplomatic and export relations 
“Because the OPA, by the use of fancy 
clauses, permits the lumber manufacturer 
to receive as much as $8 a thousand board 
feet premium for shipping this lumber out 
of the country as he would receive if sold to 
lumber dealers for use in a GI house 
“Because the OPA by the use 
clauses permits the 


of fancy 
lumber manufac 
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to receive as much as $10 a thousand more 
for the sale of lumber to railroads than he 
would receive if he sold the same items to 
retail lumber dealers to be used in the build- 
ing of a GI house. 

“Because the OPA still clings to pricing 
formulas which were given the lumber man- 
ufacturers as an incentive to produce heavy 
items for the war effort in the South Pacific 
whereby the lumber manufacturer receives 
$6 and $8 a thousand premium for these 
timbers and heavy dimensions over the 
amount he can receive for those items nec- 
essary to build homes; such as, siding, cen- 
termatch, shiplap, fiooring, and ceiling. 

“As an incentive to stimulate production 
of southern pine lumber, the OPA granted 
the southern lumber manufacturers an in- 
crease of $2.50 a thousand on November 29, 
and a second increase of $3.25 a thousand on 
February 13 They have also granted the 
manufacturers of hardwood flooring an in- 
crease of 10 percent to stimulate produc- 
tion. Im all of these price increases to the 
mills, they have simultaneously issued regu- 
lations which force the retail lumber dealer 
to absorb these price increases. In addition 
to this absorption, they have also provided 
that the retail lumber dealer must now dis- 
continue the handling charges which have 
always been recognized as a cost of doing 
business and which the OPA themselves rec- 
ognized and set up in the RMPR 215 formula. 

“So that you may more fully understand 
the penalty which is being imposed on the 
retail lumber dealer, I give you below two 
tables, the first of which shows how the 
dealer arrived at this retail selling price under 
the original formula, and what is now pro- 
posed by OPA regulations: 


“Original formula MPR 215 of Aug. 11, 1943 
“In-yard cost of item........--.----- $50.00 





“Handling charge.......-~--...-.--- $5. 00 
$55. 00 
“30-percent mark-up---------------- $16. 50 
“Hoetall eslling Dlt0C...0innnecncnnesse $71. 50 
eo. ee $21.50 
“Percent mark-up on cost__.--.----- 43 
“Percent mark-up on sales__-_------- 30 
“New formula of OPA 

“En-Verdl Goat OF THOM. 2... on cones $50.00 
“2-percent buying commission_----. $1.00 
$51. 00 
"80-percent mark-up ...........-..- $15. 25 
$66. 25 

“Less wholesalers’ commission of 5 
ETT ig, 
wo $93.75 
“Profit in Golars...... ....-..-ennneces $13.75 
“Percent mark-up on cost_---------- 27.5 
“Percent mark-up on sales_--------- 20.75 


“Both the percentage mark-up on cost and 
the percentage mark-up on sales is now much 
below the amounts the dealer was accustomed 
to receive in prewar years, and which we hold 
is an illegal violation on the part of the OPA 
which, when created by Congress in the War 
Powers Act, established they could not im- 
pose any regulations which would disturb or 
disrupt established practices of industry. 

“The OPA admits that more than 50 per- 
cent of southern pine lumber is now being 
sold through the black market. This is an 
understatement—it actually amounts to over 
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80 percent. Truckers with no identifying 
names on their vehicles are peddling black- 
market lumber on the streets of every town 
and city in the entire southeastern area. 
The prices they are demanding and receiving 
from contractors building night clubs, 
saloons, bowling alleys, theaters, etc., are far 
in excess of the legitimate retail ceiling price. 
The mills themselves are in violation of the 
OPA regulation which stipulates they cannot 
sell at retail. 

“Despite repeated protest by the industry, 
the men who are in charge of OPA from 
Chester Bowles down to office clerks have re- 
fused to take any action whatever against 
these black-market violations. Rather, their 
whole attitude is one of encouragement and 
assistance to increase the scope of these 
black-market activities. 

“The retail lumber dealers of [Illinois have 
been willing to comply with OPA regulations 
as long as they permitted a fair and legiti- 
mate profit for the operation of their busi- 
ness, and so long as the OPA made honest 
efforts to prevent price violations by either 
mills or unscrupulous retailers. But in view 
of the record of the OPA, and in the light 
of their discriminatory tactics and un-Amer- 
ican policies, the dealers’ posftion and inten- 
tion is set forth in the wire which was sent 
to Mr. Geoffrey Baker. 

“You owe it to your constituents in Ili- 
nois to take vigorous action in their de- 
fense and have two apparent courses open. 
Take this matter up on the floor of Congress 
and demand that the OPA either completely 
abolish the absorption policy and impose 
compliance—or else vigorously take your 
stand with those Congressmen who demand 
the complete abolishment of the Office of 
Price Administration. 

“The retail lumber dealers of Illinois would 
appreciate having from you some acknowl- 
edgement of the above statement with some 
indication of what definite action you pro- 
pose to take in regard to the conditions 
which we have above set forth. May we hear 
from you at an early date? 

“Yours very truly, 
“J.D. McCartTnry, 
“Secretary, Illinois Lumber & 
Material Dealers Association.” 





Price Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 8, 1946 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcoRD, I include a resolution adopted 
by the Progressive Mine Workers of 
America, in convention assembled, Feb- 
ruary 26, 1946, at Springfield, Ill., in sup- 
port of extension of the Office of Price 
Administration: 

Whereas America’s peacetime prosperity 
depends upon full production and full em- 
ployment; and 

Whereas this goal can be achieved only 
by maintaining mass purchasing power so 





that there will be a steady demand for the 
products of industry and agriculture; and 

Whereas inflation destroys the purchasing 
power of the masses and thus destroys the 
market for the plentiful supplies of goods 
that will become available when peacetime 
production is fully resumed; and 

Whereas price control, during the transi- 
tion period while goods are scarce and ce- 
mands are heavy, will prevent inflation: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this convention go on rec- 
ord requesting that all Representatives of the 
Congress of the United States support the 
Office of Price Administration 100 percent: 
and be it further 

Resolved, That all Representatives of 
Congress be requested to vote in behalf of 
said program; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the President of the United 
States, one to Chester Bowles, director of 
Economic Stabilization, and one to Paul A. 
Porter, Administrator of the Office of Price 
Administration. 





Tax Exemptions for Veterans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 8, 1946 


Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding herewith a resolution taken from 
the American War Dads’ publication of 
February 1946 with reference to tax ex- 
emption for veterans of World War II: 


TAX- EXEMPTIONS RECOMMENDED 


Whereas the American War Dads realize 
the abrupt transition to civilian life by ou 
boys released from the armed forces, which 
does not give them an opportunity to adjust 
themselves to the employment wage deduc- 
tions pertaining to withholding tax and so- 
Cial security; and 

Whereas a situation has arisen and con- 
tinues to become more serious in that a vet- 
eran returning from service discovers that 
after income tax and other deductions, his 
take-home pay is not in sufficient degree 
greater than the allowance granted by th: 
Government, resulting in a decision to ac- 
cept the Government allowance in order to 
hopefully seek occupation with greater remu- 
neration: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the American War Dads 
herewith petition our representatives and 
Senators in Congress to amend the income- 
tax law of the Nation by exempting from in- 
come tax the first $2,500 of earned salary pe! 
year of a veteran of World War II and that 
such exemption be extended to a period of 
3 years from date of said veteran’s discharge 
from the service, thereby granting to the vet- 
eran the opportunity to rehabilitate himself 
into civilian life by enabling him to be em- 
ployed at the prevailing rate of wages and not 
be compelled to accept remuneration offered 
by the Government for the 52 weeks under 


the unemployment section of the GI bill of 
rights. 


